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PREFACE TO VOLUME III. 


T HIS volume contains the words beginning with the letters D and K (the latter edited by Mr. H. Bradley). 

Including the Main words, to which separate articles are devoted (e. g. Day, Eye), the special 
combinations or compounds, explained and illustrated under the Main words (c. g. day-boy, eye-wash), and 
the Subordinate entries of distinct forms of words, entered in their alphabetical places with a reference to the 
Main words under which they are treated and illustrated (e. g. Damaoene, obs. f. DAMSON ; Ee, Sc. form of 
Eye), the number of words amounts to 29,042. The Combinations of simple and obvious meaning (such as 
d ay -be am y day-jUcr , eye-1 iku\ eye-syringe ), of which lists are given under the Main words without further 
explanation, but in most cases with illustrative quotations, number 2,750 more, raising the actual total of 
words included in the volume to 31,792. 

These words are thus distributed between the two letters : 



Main Words. 

Subordinate words. 

Special combinations. 

Obvious combinations. 

Total. 

D 

13-478 

2,099 

1,480 

1-994 

19 . 0 5 I 

E 

9.249 

1,813 

923 

756 

12,741 


Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are distinguished approximately into those 
native or fully naturalized, and still current , those now obsolete (marked f)> ^nd those considered as alien or 
imperfectly naturalized (marked ||). The distribution of the Main words is as follows : 



Current. 

Obsolete. 

Alien. 

Total. 

I) 

10,033 

3,046 

399 

13.478 

E 

6,521 

2,409 

3 X 9 

9, 2 49 


1 6,554 

5,455 

718 

22,727 


If to these be added the words in Volumes I and II, we have, for the contents of the first five letters of 
the alphabet, the following figures : 

Main worls. Subordinate words. Special combinations Obvious combinations. Total. 

A-E 66,254 13,181 10,156 8,017 97, 608 

That is to say, nearly a hundred thousand words, simple and compound, have already been dealt with in the 
Dictionary. Of the 66,234 Main words, 47,786 (7 l^s per cent.) are current and native or fully naturalized, 
I 5 > 95 2 ( 2 4 per cent.) are obsolete, and 2,516 ( 3^5 P er cent.) alien or imperfectly naturalized 1 . 

1 For the sake of comparison with Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, and with some more recent lexicographical works, the following figures have 
been carefully compiled for the letter D. 



Johnson 

Cassell’s 

Encyclopedic. 

Century Diet. 

Funk’s 1 Standard.' 

Here. 

Total words recorded in D 

2,684 

10,089 

* 0,705 

II,l8l 


Words illustrated by quotations 

2,136 

5,251 

4,977 

1 , 3*3 

1 6,1 28 

Number of illustrative quotations 

6,529 

9,178 

12,471 

1,815 

85,446 


The number of quotations under D in Richardson’s Dictionary, where the first serious effort was made to show the history of words by 
quotations, is 7,988. 



NEW ENGLISH DICTIQNARY. 


Of this volume 740 pages are occupied by the letter D, 488 by E. The contents of the E part are 
treated of by Mr. Bradley in the Prefatory Note to that letter. Of the D part, the first 75 pages, to the 
end of Dea-, and the last 200, from Dit- to the end, exemplify fully the composite nature of the modern 
English vocabulary. Its two main bodies of words, from Teutonic and Romanic, are reinforced by a smaller 
body from Greek, and interspersed with words in varying numbers from most of the European, many of 
the Oriental, and some American and African languages. The same elements characterize pages 76 to 396 
(Dib- to end of Dir-), where, however, there is a great preponderance of words formed with the Latin (and 
French) prefix De-, Latin Dl- and Dif- (forms of Dis-), and Greek Dl- and Dia-. But pages 379-540 contain 
an almost solid block of words formed with the Latin prefix Dis-, extending to no fewer than 3.049 main 
words, and including many of the most important verbs in the language, with their cognate substantives and 
adjectives. We have only to turn to such words as defer, degrade, delay, depend, determine , detract , differ , 
discover , disease , dispose , - ition , distance , - ant , distract, distress, district, disturb to appreciate the practical 
importance of this element. A strong contrast to this latinized group is afforded by the 66 pages of words 
in Dr-, a combination foreign to Latin, in which therefore the words of Latin derivation are at a minimum, 
and either go back to Greek or Celtic {Dryad, Druid), or arise from later syncopation, as dress . 

Among the more important words of Old English and Norse origin are the great verb Do, to the 
lexicographer one of the most formidable words in the language, which here occupies 16 columns, DRAW 
(17 columns), the verbs dare, deal , die, dig Jit , dip , dive, drag , drink, drive, drop, dwell, dye ; the substantives 
Dog (claiming, with its combinations, 22 columns), daughter, death, die , door , down (sb., adv., prep., adj. and vb.), 
draught (and draft), duck , drone ; the adjectives dark , dead, deaf, dear, deep , dry , dull, dumb. Among those 
of French extraction are the verbs defeat, deign, dine, doubt, dress ; the substantives dame , damsel, danger, 
deacon , demesne, diamond, diaper, dinner, dozen, dragon , dragoon, dungeon ; the adjectives dainty, diligent, 
LiO^BLE (with combinations, 13 columns), due. Among the words of Greek derivation are the medical terms 
in DlA- so curiously formed from Greek phrases; though now represented in current use only by Diachylon, 
they were formerly so numerous that their common element dia was itself taken as a word meaning 
i medical preparation.’ Interesting groups of dia - words are those connected with diaphanous and diather - 
manous ; other important groups from Greek are those in Dynam-, and Dys-. 

Among the words on which new etymological or historical light has been shed, or where the history 
of special senses has been for the first time worked out, arc daffodil, damask, dapple, dean, DEBENTURE, 
T 3 lack Death, decoy , demijohn, dene-hole, dengue, DERRlNG-do, diaper, dicker, diet, dilettante , diocese, 
diphtheria, DISMAL, DISPATCH, dock, doddered, dolmen, Dom-danicl, dragoon ; the military sense of detail, 
the academic sense of determine, - ation , the philosophical sense of dialectic, the ecclesiastical and political 
senses of dispense, dispensation, the logical sense of distribution, distributive . Other words of which the 
English history receives special treatment are dirge, Dane-gold, Danc-lazo, dauphin, deacon, deist, deity, 
defenestration, demarcation, demesne, despot, deuce, Devil, de-zvitt, diamond , Dictionary, {dice), discount, 

distemper and its family, divan {dezvan, douane), docket, Doctor’s Commons , dodo, doldrum. Dollar, domesday, 
donkey, DUKE, dunce, Dunstable {zvay), Dutch, dynamics, dynamo. Attention is called to the etymological 
articles on the verbs die and do ; under Drop sb. there is a note showing the historical relations of the dreep, 
drip, droop, drop family of words. 

The materials for the words from D to Dely were sub-edited for us by Mr. F. T. Elworthy of 
Wellington, Somerset, with the collaboration of members of his family ; the following section, to the end of 
Dlt , by Miss J. E. A. Brown of Further Barton, near Cirencester ; a small section, from Dia to Dialysis, 
by the Rev. W. E. Smith then of Putney; and the "'remainder by our indefatigable worker, the late 
Mr. P. W. Jacob of Guildford, part of this having been previously arranged by Mr. J. W. Wane Tyndalc of 
Evercreech. Much of the letter was subsequently revised, with addition of more recent materials, by the 
Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., of 14 Norham Road, Oxford, and by Mr. John Dormer, then of Horsham ; to 
the former of these we are also indebted for the detailed investigation of the history of several interest- 
ing words; and to the latter for the compilation of the Lists of Special Wants for D, as also for filling 
many gaps in our quotations for scientific and technical words. 

In the ‘proof’ stage, continuous assistance has been rendered by Lord Aldenham (better known to 
friends of the Dictionary as Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs), the Rev. Canon Fowler, D.D. of Durham, the Rev. 



PREFACE TO VOLUME III. 


J. B. Johnston, B.D., of Falkirk, Monsieur F. J. Amours, Glasgow, and, for later parts of D, by Miss fLdith 
Thompson and Miss E. Perronet Thompson, Reigate, and Mr. Russell Martineau, M.A., formerly of the 
British Museum. But above all, we have to record the inestimable collaboration 6f Dr. Fitzedward Hall, 
whose voluntary labours have completed the literary and documentary history of numberless words, senses, 
and idioms, and whose contributions arc to be found on every page ; also the unflagging services of Dr. W. C. 
Minor, which have week by week supplied additional quotations for the words actually preparing for press 1 . 

Grateful acknowledgement is made of the generous help of all these contributors and collaborator ; 
as, also, of the contributions of Professor Eduard Sievers of Leipzig to the etymological articles on 
Teutonic words, and of M. Paul Meyer, Member of the Institute of France, to the solution of difficult 
points in French etymology. Among others who have given help on particular etymological points, are 
M. Antoine Thomas of Paris, Dr. W. H. Muller of Leyden, Professor F. Kluge of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
Prof. A. S. Napier, M.A., Prof. Margoliouth, M.A., the Rev. Prof. Driver, D.D., and Mr. J. T. Platts, M.A., 
of Oxford. Many of the scholars and specialists named in the Preface to Vol. I. have also helped on 
particular points ; special mention is due of Professor Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Prof. F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D. of Cambridge, Prof. II. Goudy, D.C.L., LL.D., Prof. T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Oxford, the Rev. A. M. 
Fair bairn, D.D., the late Professor Wallace (of whose ever ready help with logical and philosophical terms 
a lamentable accident has so lately deprived us), Mr. H. T. Gerrans, M.A., L. P'letchcr, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
and the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. We have also to acknowledge the substantial help of Prof. 
Albert Chester of Hamilton College, Clinton, New Jersey, with mineralogical terms ; of Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., 
of Gosport, with the history of medical and pathological words (see diphtheria ) ; of Mr. Barclay Head of 
the British Museum, with several numismatical words; of Mr. C. W. C. Oman, M.A., with the history of the 
word duke, and of Prof. Sylvanus P. Thompson, F.S.A., and Prof. R. B. Clifton, F.R.S., with that of 
Dynamo and Dynamic. 

The assistants in the Scriptorium, who have been engaged on the work all through D, arc Mr. C. G. Balk, 
Mr. A. T. Mating, M.A., and Mr. F. J. Swcatman, B.A. In the early part of the letter I had the co- 
operation also of the late Mr. John Mitchell and of Mr. W. Worrall, B.A. Mr. Mitchell had been on the 
staff of the Dictionary for more than eleven years ; and his sudden and lamented death, caused by a fall 
when climbing in the Snowdon region, on August 30, 1894, was for certain departments of our work 
a loss which is not yet repaired. In the later parts of the letter, I have had the assistance of Mr. C. 
Talbut Onions, M.A., and Mr. A. R. Sewall ; and, for certain portions, of Mr. A. Erlebach, B.A. 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford, 

May , 1S97. 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 

(The recent publication by the Navy Records Society of a volume containing Naval Accounts of the reign of Henry VII, edited by Mr. M. 
Oppcnhciin, has carried bock the documentary history of many naval terms to a date much earlier than was previously known. Among the D 
words ate the following :) 

Davitt, 1485 Naval Accts. Hen. VII (1896) 40 Daviott for the bote. Ibid . 49 Daviottcs in the ffore castell. 1495 Ibid. 193 Devettes 
with a shy ver of yron. Ibid. Dyvettcs with a eolke of brassc. 

Dock, i486 Ibid. 23 About the bringing of the same ship into her dokke. 1488 Ibid. 26 Kcping the said Ship at Erith in her dokke. 1495 
Ibid. 137 The Reparalyng, fortifying, and amendyng the dokke for the Kyngcs shippes at Fortesmouth, makyng of the gates, 8c fortifying the hede 
of the same dokke. Dock-head 1497 Ibid. 143 The dokke, the dokke heddc 8c gates of the same. 

Dunnage, 1497 Ibid. 251 For xxxvj shegge Shevys ln>cd alow in John Millers craycr for donage. 


Dory, s !>. 2 1726 Trav . Capt. N. Uring 346 We launched the Dory over the reef. 


Daver, v. dial. [In I. app. cognate with Du. daveren to shake, quake, MLG., LG. dawertt , a word of frequentative form, of which the root 
is uncertain. In II. perh. translcrred from the same.] 


1 Many new names have to be added to the List of Readers for the Dictionary; of these the following are here mentioned on account of the 
importance of their contributions : Albert Matthews, Esq., Boston, U.S, ( c 28,000), George Joicey, Esq., Gatcshcad-on-Tyne (8,500), Rev. J. W. 
Hooper, M.A., Gateshead-on-Tyne (6,000), Halkett Lord, Esq., Scotch Plains, New Jersey, U.S. (4,000), Miss H. M. Poynter, Oxford (2,500), 
Hellicr R. II. Gosselin, Esq., and Miss Geraldine H. Gosselin, London (3,500), Constant help in the alphabetizing of material has been given by 
Mrs; Walkcy, Noith Allmgtoii, Bridport. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The portion of the Dictionary occupied with the letter 12 contains 9,249 Main words, 1,813 Subordinate 
words, 923 Special combinations, and 756 Obvious combinations: total 12,741. Of the 9,249 Main words, 
2,409, or 26 per cent., are marked as obsolete, and 319, or 3^ per cent., as alien or imperfectly naturalized. 

The section of the English vocabulary included in the present half-volume is remarkable for the extremely 
small proportion of native English words which it contains, as compared with the large number of 
words adopted from French (many of which are obsolete), and of derivatives from Greek and Latin. 
A feature of the words beginning with E that will at once attract attention is the unusual abundance of 
technical terms belonging to modern science. It has often been difficult to determine whether particular 
words of this class should be inserted or not ; and probably no two critics would entirely agree in their 
lists of deficiencies or redundancies in this respect. While care has been taken to ensure the utmost possible 
accuracy in the explanation of the scientific terms given, it must be remembered that the concern of an 
EngTish Dictionary is with their origin and history as words, not with the minute description of the things 
which they represent. So far as possible, modern words of this kind have been traced back to the authors 
by whom they were formed, and the inventor’s own statements as to the etymology and the reason for which 
the name was given have, when it seemed necessary, been quoted. 

Among the articles in which the current etymological statements are corrected or supplemented may 
be mentioned those on the words each, eagre, Easter, Easterling , earnest , eddish , eel, either, elope, ember, 
embracer a , cncrinus, engineer , other, enlist, enough, enfcllns, enthusiasm , entice, entropy, epergne, ephah, epicure, 
era , ermine, errand, errant, esscra, esnrinc , ettonymns, cnphroc, even sb., evening, ever, excise , extra. New 
etymological information has also been given in many of the articles on prefixes and suffixes, which 
are here extraordinarily numerous. Among the words of interesting history or sense-development are 
economy , ecstasy, edge, effluvium, electricity, dement, elocution , embezzle, emperor, emphasis, enchant, engage, 
engine , English, entail, entertain, enthusiasm, entire, esqni/e, essence, establishment , estate, esteem, estrange, 
eternal, ether, euphuism, evangelical, evict, evidence, evident, evil, evolution, exact adj., excelsior , exception, 
exchange, exchequer, exclusive, execute, exercise, exhaust, exhibition, exorbitant, expedite, expense, expire, explain, 
explode , express, expression, exquisite, extend, exterminate , extenuate, extravagant, eye. 

The treatment of the pronunciation has presented some special difficulties. An unusually large propor- 
tion of the words dealt with belong to the class that arc much better known in their written than in their 
spoken form. The difficulties connected with the orthoepy of words of this kind have already been referred to 
by Dr. Murray in the Preface to Vol. I ; but the words beginning with E are perplexing for a reason peculiar 
to themselves, the initial c in unaccented syllables being pronounced variously in the same word, not only 
by different speakers, but sometimes even by the same speaker. In words beginning with unstressed c before 
two (written) consonants, like effect, eclipse, entail, the initial sound is in rapid or familiar pronunciation 
almost universally (e) ; but in careful or syllabic pronunciation the majority of educated speakers would 
retain the older sound of (e), except before s. On this ground it has been thought best to use the symbol 
(e) in the notation of words like those above quoted, and (e) in that of words like essential, estate ; 
but it should be understood that the sound expressed by the latter symbol is in colloquial use always 
a permissible substitute for an initial unstressed (c). Similar uncertainties exist with regard to the 
unstressed initial E before a single consonant : in most of the words in which this occurs the pronunciation 
varies between (/) and (i). 

Before being taken in hand by the present editor, the material for the letter E had (in common with that 
for several other portions of the alphabet) been subedited in 1881-2 under Dr. Murray’s direction by the late 
Mr. P. W. Jacob, who also revised it in 1884-5, incorporating the additional quotations accumulated in the 
meantime. Hearty acknowledgement is made of the important service thus rendered by Mr. Jacob ; and 



PREFATORY NOTH TO THE LETTER E. 

<* * 

it is a cause of regret that this accomplished scholar did not survive to see the publication of the first of 
those portions of the work to the preliminary arrangement of which he so zealously devoted the latest 
years of his life. « 

Although Dr. Murray is not responsible for any of the faults that may exist in this portion of the 
work, he has rendered much valuable assistance in its preparation ; there arc in fact few pages that have 
not been improved by the adoption of his suggestions. The proofs have been regularly read by Mr. Fitz- 
edward Hall, D.C.L., who has furnished many hundreds of important quotations, carrying back the history 
of words to an earlier date, or exemplifying senses or constructions not sufficiently illustrated ; also^by 
Mr. II. Hucks Gibbs, M.P., by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., of Durham, and by Mr. W. H. Stevenson, who 
have contributed many valuable annotations. Mr. John Mitchell, Dr. Murray’s senior assistant, has 
also furnished useful remarks on the proofs. 

On questions of Teutonic philology important help has been received from Prof. Eduard Sievcrs, 
Halle, and Prof. Napier, Oxford : on questions of Romanic philology the advice of Prof. Paul Meyer has 
been of great value. For information on various special subjects my thanks are due to the following: 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L. ; Mr. A. Bcazcley, C.E. ; the Rev. T. E. Bridgett; the Rev. W. Bright, D.D., 
Canon of Ch. Ch. ; Dr. Robert Brown ; Mr. A. H. Bullen, M.A. ; Mr. Ingram Bywater, M.A., Oxford ; Mr. 
J. S. Cotton, M.A., Editor of The Academy ; Mr. P. A. Daniel ; Mr. Leon Dclbos ; Mr. C. E. Doble, M.A., 
Oxford ; Mr. Austin Dobson ; the Rev. Canon D. Silvan Evans ; Dr. Fennell, Cambridge (for several 
references for the article Eureka ) ; Dr. Robert von Fleischhackcr ; Dr. S. Rawson Gardiner ; Dr. R. Garnett, 
British Museum; Mr. Israel Gollancz, M.A., Cambridge; Dr. Carl Horstmann ; Mr. Ilenry Jenner, British 
Museum; Mr. Henry Jones (‘Cavendish’); Mr. W. F. Kirby, Nat. Hist. Dept., British Museum; Prof. 
E. Ray Lankcster ; Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A. ; Mr. Julian Marshall ; Mr. Russell Martincau, M.A., British 
Museum; Mr. F. D. Matthew; Prof. Alfred Newton, Cambridge; Prof. Karl Pearson, University College, 
London ; Mr. T. G. Pinches, British Museum ; Mr. A. W. Pollard, M.A., British Museum ; Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart.; Mr. F. York Powell, M.A., Oxford; Mr. R. B. Prosser; Mr. P. Le Page Rcnouf, British 
Museum; Prof. Rhys, Oxford; Dr. Ch. Rieu, British Museum; Mr. J. S. Shcdlock; the Rev. Prof. SicdSt, 
Cambridge; Mr. John Slater, F.R.I.B.A. ; Dr. Oskar Sommer; Mr. W. Barclay Squire, British Museum; 
Mr. W. Sykes, M.R.C.S., Mexborough; Miss Edith Thompson ; Dr. R. F. Weymouth. I have regretfully to 
record that Dr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., Mr. James Lecky, and the Rev. Dr. R. F. Littledalc, who furnished infor- 
mation or suggestions for some of the earlier articles, are no longer living to receive this acknowledgement of 
their valued help. 

I desire also to express my thanks to the Trustees of the British Museum for granting me special 
facilities for working in the Library; to the officers of that institution for the readiness which they have 
shown on all occasions to assist my researches ; and to Dr. P'. J. Furnivall for constant and important help 
in many ways. To my assistants, Mr. G. F. H. Sykes, B.A., and Messrs. W. J. Lewis, W. J. Bryan, and 
H. J. Bayliss, working at Oxford, and Mr. E. Gunthorpe, working with me in the verification of references, etc., 
at the British Museum, I owe cordial acknowledgements for their zealous and painstaking co-operation. To 
these names must be added those of Mr. S. A. Strong, M.A., and Mr. F. S. Arnold, M.A., each of whom 
in succession was for a short period one of my Oxford assistants, but for reasons of health was compelled 
to withdraw from the work. Special recognition is also due to the valuable services rendered by Mr. A. 
Erlebach, B.A., in the revision of the proofs. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

London, October 1893. 


EMENDATIONS. 

E&oh. The form ttiych should be deleted, with the quotation 1480-7 under (A. r), in which this occurs, the correct reading being 
euerych (see Hypry). 

Egg-berry. ,Kc;c sb. 7, p. 58.) This is a corrupt form of IIagbkrrv, and ought not to have been given here. 

Egromancy. The form egrtmauncey occurs a 1649 in Gregory's Chron. (Camd. Soc. 1876), 183. 

Eirant. This form and Krrant (omitted in its alphabetical place) see variants of Hauriant, q.v. 

Enhendee. The word is, as stated in the text, a mistake for OK. enheuJee\ but the misreading occurs in Fr. writers, e.g. Palliott 1664. 

Eve-star. The quotation 1691 under this word should be deleted. The word evester occurring there is adapted from the mod. Lat. 
niestrum , which seems to have been arbitrarily invented by Paracelsus, and is explained in the Onomasticon of Toxites (1574) to mean, amongst 
other things, ‘ the astral body [corptis sidereum ] of man, which foretells to us either death or any other evil.’ 

Eylet-hole, sb. 1. The following earlier example has been found 1497 Naval Aeets. Hen . Vlt (1896) 334 Makyng of olyett-hooles 
with other necessaries for the scid saylcs. 



KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


I. CONSONANTS. 


g as in ^0 (gtf*). 

b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values . 

J> as in thin (]>in), btdh (ba)>). 


(.FOREIGN.) 

h 

.. Jo!(h*»). 

« . 

.. Men (Sen), bo the (b/‘ff). 

n as in French nasml , environ (ahviroA). 

r 

.. run (rnn), terrier (te # rioj). 

; * 

.. ^op (J ? p), du/4 (dij). 

V . 

. It. sera^//o (s^.a'lr^). 

X 

., her (haj), farther (fautfcj). 

♦J - 

.. Mop (tj^p), ditch (ditj). 

n y . 

. It. signore (s/ii¥ri). 

s 

.. ree (si), cess (ses). 

/j . 

.. virion (vi* 3 an), dejeuner (depone). 

X . 

. Ger. aM (ax), Sc. loch G^X# ^°X W )- 

w 

.. te^en (wen). 

^ • 

.. judge (d£vds). 

x y . 

. Gcr. iM (ix y )# Sc. nir/it (n(*x y t). 

hw 

when (hwen). 

n . 

.. singing (si*ijig), thiak (Hyk). 

7 

. Gcr. sa^en (za yen). 

y 

.. (yes). 

w . 

.. fia^r (fujg9i). 

7 V • 

Gcr. Ic^vn, regnen (l/* 7 y en, rf'yinvn). 


II. VOWELS. 


X , 

a < 

au . 


e 

Ilf 

d 

si 

ll » 
i 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. ct la mode (a la nuxT). 
ai ... ay (ai), Isaiah (sizai S). 
man (mien). 

pass (pas), chant (tjant). 
loud (laud), now (nau). 
cut (kvt), son (i svn ). 
y^t (yet), ten (ten), 
surv/y sb. (sv'ive), Fr. attach/ (ataJV)- 
Fr. chef (J f f). 

ever (cvai), nat/an (ne N Jan). 

/, eye, (ai), bind (baind). 

Fr. cau de vie ( o do vf*). 
sit (sit), mystic (mistik). 

Psyche (sai*ki), react (ri,ae*kt), 
acher (e^koi), morality (morae liti). 
oil (oil), boy (boi). 
hcra (hl®*ra), zoology (zeipl6dgi). 
what (hwgt), watch (w$tj). 
get (gpt), wft (tfft). 

Ger. Kiln (koln). 

Fr. p eu (pa), 
full (ful), book (buk). 
duration (diure^Jan). 
unte (irnta), frugality (fr#-). 
ia ... Matthew (mee’Jn*)* virtue (v5uti«). 
u ... Ger. Mailer (mu*l$r). 
u ... Fr. dune (dan), 

• (see !«, e®, 5®, u®) ) < T 

i, u (sec V 1 , <f«) \ sce Vo1 * lf P* xxlv > notc 3* 

1 as in able (/ib*l), eaten (it*n) = voice-glide. 


2 . 
fj* 
llo 
Wo 
u 
iu 
u 


LONG. 

a as in alms (amz), bar (baj). 


v ... carl (k£ul), far (fai). 

c (r*)... there pear, pare (pe*j). 

eie 1 )... re/n, rain (te'n), thiy ($/»). 

I ... Fr. faire (f^r’). 

•> ... fir (f5i), fern (fom), earth (§i}>). 

I (!••) ... b/er (bl®j), clear (kli®j). 

i ... thief (|>ff), see (si). 

o(o®).,. }>oar, bore (bo-u), glery (glo^ri). 

J(tni).,. no, sow (sou), seal (sJ«l). 

§ ... wa/k (w£k), wart ( wg.it) . 
p ... shert (J£it), them (^n). 

||d ... Fr. ceear (kor). 

II a ... Ger. G^'thc (g^tc), Fr. je/Jnc (3J11). 

u (u°) poor (pu*j), rmwish (mu**ri/). 
iu, iu . .. pare (piu»j), lare (l'uoj). 
a ... two moons (ta manz). 
ia, h7... few (fia), late (Pat). 

|| a ... Ger. gran (gran), Fr. jas (3a). 


OBSCURE. 

5. as in amoeba (&mf b&), 

& ... accept (&kse*pt), maniac (m^mi&k). 

v ... datum (d/ la t#m). 
c ... moment (in<?a'm£nt), several (se'ver&l). 
? ... separate ( adj .) (sc’p&r/t). 

c* ... added (x*d£d), estate (cst/K). 

1 ... vanity (vamlti). 

t remain (rlmt { 'n\ believe (bflPv). 
d ... theory (J)pdri). 

if ... violet (vai*/l6t), parody (p«*t<kli). 
g ... authority (£)><rnti). 

$ ... canncct (k^ne kt), amazon (x'm&z^n). 


id, *u verdare (voudiui), mcasarc (me^ui). 
it ... altogether (§lt/7ge’ttei). 
i# ... circular (soukiiflli). 


♦ p the 0 in saft, of medial or doubtful length. || Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, o p representing an earlier a, arc distinguished as f, p (having the phonetic value of g and p , or 9, above) ; as in $nde from attdi (OHG. anti, 

Goth, andci-s ), mpnti from matin , pn from an. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... adoption of, adopted from. 

a (as a 1300) - ante, before. 

a., ad/.y adj «= adjective. 

absoL, nbsol *= absolutely. 

abst. abstiact. 

acc. _ accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol. ]... - adaptation of. 

adv.y adv — adverb. 

advb = adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AKr. — Anglo-French. 

Anal -= in Anatomy. 

Antiq -- in Antiquities. 

aphet — aphctic, aphetized. 

npp = apparently. 


Arab 

----- Arabic. 

Arch 

— in A 1 chi lecture. 

arch . . 

~ archaic. 

A rchivol. 

= in Arch ecology. 

assoc 

association. 

Ast/\ 

« in Astronomy. 

Astro/. 

« in Astrology. 

attnb 

« attributive, -ly. 

bef. 

- before. 

Piol. 

= in Biology. 

Boh 

= Bohemian. 

Hot. 

-- in Botany. 

Build. 

- in Building. 

c (as c 1 100) 

* circa, about. 

c. (as i^th e.) 

*<= century. 

Cat 

= Catalan. 

catachr 

• catachrcstically. 

Cf., cf. 

confer , compare. 

— in Chemistry. 

Chcrn 

cl. I 

- classical Latin. 

cogn. w 

= cognate with. 

col lei t 

— collective, -ly. 

l olloij 

-- colloquially. 

comb 

— combined, -ing. 

Comb 

— Combinations. 

Comm 

«» in commercial usage. 

comp 

. = compound, composition. 

com pi 

, « complement. 

Conch 

in ( onchology 

concr 

= concretely. 

conj 

conjunction. 

cons 

- consonant. 

Const., Const. ... 

* Construction, construed 
with. 

Cryst 

« iu Crystallography. 

(D.) 

^ in Davies (Supp. Eng. 
Glossary). 

Da 

— Danish. 

dat 

^ dative. 

defi 

- definite. 

dcriv. 

— derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial. 

~ dialect, -al. 

Diet 

*■ Dictionary. 

dim. 

*= diminutive. 

Du 

- Dutch. 

Reel. 

in ecclesiastical usage. 

ellipt 

= elliptical, -ly. 

e. midi 

= east midland (dialect). 

Eng. 

-» English. 

P.nt 

- in Emtomology. 

erron 

= eironcous, -ly. 

esp. } esp 

■■ especially. 

etym 

■=■ etymology. 

cup hem 

— euphemistically. 

exc 

*= except. 

f. [in Etymol.] ... 

— formed on. 

f. (in subordinate 

entries) 

« form of. 

fern, (rarely f>) ... 

= feminine. 

fig- 

=» figurative, -ly. 

F., Fr 

French. 

freq 

= frequently. 

h ris 

= Frisian. 

G., Ger 

*-■ German. 

Gael 

= Gaelic. 

Before 

a word or sense. 

t » obsolete. 

II * not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


g™ 



gen. sign. 

(kol 

Gcom 

Goth 

Or. 

Gram 

I lob 

Her 

Herb 

I fort 

imp 

impers, . . 

iinpf. 

ind. 

indef, 

*"/ 

infl 

ini. 

intr. 

Tt. 

J-.(JO 

( [am A..... 

f Jorl.V 

L. 


( L.) iiujuotations) 

lang. 

LG 

lit 

lath 

LXX 

Mai. 

masc. {rarely m.) 

Math 

MK 

Med. 

in' d. I 

Meek. 

Mctap h. 

MUG 

midi 

Mil 

Min 

mod 

A/as. 

(N.) 

n. of action 

n. of agent < 

Nat. Hist 

Naut 

nent. ( rarely n.) 

NF., NFr 

N. O 

nom 

north 

N. T. 

Numism 

obj 

Obs., obs., obs. ... 

occas 

OE 


OF., OFr, 
OFris. ... 

OHG 

OIr 

ON 

ONF 

Opt 

Ornith, . . . 

OS 

OS1 

O. T 

OTeut. ... 

ong. 

Palstont . ... 
pa. pple. ... 
pass 


. — genitive. 

, *« general, -ly. 

= general signification. 

** in Geology. 

- in Geometry. 

Gothic ( - Mueso-Gothic). 

- Greek. 

- in Grammar. 

Hebrew. 

* in Heraldry. 

- with herbalists, 
in Horticulture. 

= Imperative. 

= impersonal. 

- imperfect. 

Indicative. 

«= indefinite. 

- Infinitive. 

- influenced. 

-* inteijection. 

= intransitive. 

^ Italian. 

- Johnson (quotation from). 

- in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 
= Jodrcll (quoted from). 

Latin. 

*= Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 
language. [Johnson, 

- Low German. 

■» literal, -ly. 

Lithuanian. 

= Septuagint. 

-■* Malny. 

= masculine. 

- in Mathematics. 

Middle English, 
in Medicine. 

-5 mediaeval Latin. 

in Mechanics. 

“ in Metaphysics. 

- Middle High German. 

= midland (dialect ). 

-- in military usage. 

= in Mineralogy. 

=» modern. 

«= in Music. 

=■ Nares (quoted from). 

« noun of action. 

• nouu of agent. 

in Natural History. 

= in nautical language. 

- neuter. 

• Northern French. 

“ Natural Order. 

- nominative. 

= northern (dialect). 

= New Testament. 

= in Numismatics. 

■ object. 

^ obsolete, 
a occasional, -ly. 

-- Old English ( « Anglo- 
Saxon). 

• Old French. 

= Old Frisian. 

= Old High German. 

• Old Irish. 

■ Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 

= Old Northern French. 

= in Optics. 

■ in Ornithology. 

■ Old Saxon. 

: Old Slavonic. 

= Old Testament. 

1 Original Teutonic. 

1 original, -ly. 

1 in Palaeontology. 

= passive or past participle. 

• passive, -ly. 


In the list of Forms. 
I ^ before 1100. 
a — nth c. (1100 to 1200). 

3 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

5 -7 = 15th to 17th century, 
ations, Vol, I, p. xx.) 


pa. t 

Path ♦. 

peih 

Pers 

pers 

ft 

Philol. 

phonet 

phr. 

J Viren. 

Phys 

P h,//. 

poet 

P°P 

ppl. a ., ppl. adj. 

PPfc 

Pr 

piec 

pf'fi- 

P rc P 

pres 

Prim, sign 

priv 

prob. 

pron 

pronunc. 

P^P 

Pros 

pr. pple 

Psych 

T v 

(I<.) 

K. C. Ch 

re fash 

rejl. , refl 



repr 

Rhet 

Rom 

sb. , sb 

Sc 

sc 

sing. 

Ski 

Slav. 

S|> 

S P 

spec 

subj 

subord. cl. 

subseq 

subst 

suff. 

superl 

Surg. 

Sw 

s.w 

T. (T.) 

techn. 

TheoL 

tr 

trans 

transf. 

Trig. 

Typog 

ult 

unkn 

U. S 

v ., vb 

v . sir., or w 

vbl, sb 

var 

wd 

WGer 

w. midl. 

WS 

(V.) 

Zoo/. 


» past tense. 

“ in Pathology. 

« perhaps. 

= Persian, 
person, -al. 

— perfect. 

« Portuguese, 
in Philology. 

- phonetic, -ally. 

— phrase. 

in Phrenology. 

— in Physiology. 

• plural. 

= poetic. 

= popular, -ly. 

= participial adjective. 

« participle. 

* Proven9al. 

* preceding (word or article). 
*= prefix. 

« preposition, 
present. 

= Primary signification. 

= privative. 

« probably, 
pronoun, 
pronunciation. 

= properly. 

*= in Prosody. 

« present participle. 

— in Psychology. 

— quod vide , wnich see. 

= m Richardson’s Diet. 

* Roman Catholic Church. 

«> refashioned, -ing. 

«= reflexive. 

=* regular. 

representative, repusenting. 
in Rhetoric. 

= Romanic, Romance. 

« substantive. 

^ Scotch. 

scilicet , understand or supply. 
= singular. 

- Sanskrit. 

Slavonic. 

= Spanish. 

= spelling. 

=* specifically. 

— subject, subjunctive. 

- subordinate clause. 

= subsequently. 

« substantively. 

=■ suffix. 

« superlative. 

= in Surgery. 

— Swedish. 

« south western (dialect). 

* in Todd’s Johnson. 

= technical, -ly. 

in Theology. 

* translation of. 

- transitive. 

= transferred sense. 

- in Trigonometry. 

■ in Typography. 

= ultimate, -ly. 

= unknown. 

* United States. 

= verb. 

* verb strong, or weak. 

- verbal substantive. 

= variant of. 

* word. 

West Germanic. 

■ west midland (dialect). 

West Saxon. 

* in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

- in Zoology. 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

= extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant of. 


(Sec General Explan 

l«e printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 




D (df), the fourth letter of the Roman alphabet, 
corresponding in position and power to the 
Phoenician and Hebrew Dateth, and Greek Delta , 
A y whence also its form was derived by rounding one 
angle of the triangular form. It represents the 
sonant dental mute, or point- voice stop consonant, 
which in English is alveolar rather than dental. 
The plural has been written D’s, Ds, de’s. 

The phonetic value of D in English is constant, except 
that in past participles the earlier full spelling -tut is retained 
where the pronunciation after a brenth-conxonant is now /, 
as in looked . dipped s/ted \ passed . The spelling -ed is now 
even extended to words in which OK. had t, as in wished, 
puffed, kissed, OE. wyscte,pvfte , cyste. 

csooo M\.vk\c Grant. »ii.(Z.)6 B, c, d,g,p, t, xeendiaS on/*. 
1673 WY«0y *LKY Gentl. Dancing- fit aster v. i, His desperate 
deadly dauiumg dagger there are your d’s for you I 17*6 
Lkoni Albert? s Arch it. I. 67 b, The Walls . . of Memphis 
twere] built in the shape of a D. 1879 Miss Braddon Vixen 
III. 168 This, .must end in darkness, desolation, despair — 
everything dreadful beginning with d. 

2 . Used in reference to the shape of the letter, 
as D-shaped ; so D block , D trap , D valve , etc. 
See also Dkk. 

*794 Rigging % Seamanship I. 156 D-Blocks are lumps of 
oak in the shape of a D . . bolted to the ship’s side, in the 
channels, 18*7 Farey Steam Eng. 707 Sliding valves., 
called D valves. >840 E. F.. Napier Excurs . S '. Africa I. 
161 The saddle, .should be abundantly studded, .with iron 
loops : or as they are— from their shape— termed in Colonial 
phraseology, D’s. [See Def..] Ibid . 16.1 Append to one of 
the D’s of the said saddle, a leathern bottle. 189a T. II. F. 
Emerson Epid . Pneumonia 11 The catch-pit was covered in 
by a D trap. 

3 . Used euphemistically for damn (often printed 
d — ), etc. Cf. Dee v. 

*86t Dickens Gt. Expect . xi. He flung out in his violent 
way, and said, with a P, * Then do as you like \ 1877 

Gilbert Com. Opera, H. M.S. Pinajore I, Though ‘bother 
it ' 1 may Occasionally say, I never use a big, big P— . 

II. 1 . Used like the other letters of the alphabet 
to denote serial order, with the value of fourth ; 
applied, e.g., to the fourth quire or sheet of a book, 
a group or section in classification, etc. 

1886 Oxford Univ. Statutes (1890) 109 The examination 
in the above-mentioned Group D shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Board of the Faculty of Theology. 

b. In typical or hypothetical examples of any 
argumentation, D is put for a fourth person or 
thing. (Cf. A, II. 4.) 

1858 Kingsley Let . to J. Ludlcno in Life xvit. (1879} II. 
78 How worthless opinions of the Press are. For if A, B, 
C, D, flatly contradict each other, one or more must be 
wrong, ch? *864 Bowen Logic 208 If A is B, C is P. 1887 
Times (Weekly Ed.) 2t Oct. 3/2 This or that understand- 
ing between Mr. A, Mr. B, Mr. C, and Mr. D. 

2 . spec, in Music . The name of the second note 
of the * natural ’ major scale. (In Italy and France 
called He.) Also, the scale or key which has that 
note for its tonic. 

1596 Smaks. Tam. Shr. in. i. 77 D sol re, one Clifie, two 
notes haue 1 , 1880 Gkovf. Du t. Mns. II. 269/2 A Concerto 
of Bach in D minor. 

8. In Algebra : see A, II. 5. In the higher mathe- 
matics, d Is the sign of differentiation, and D of 
derivation ; D is also used to denote the deficiency 
of a curve. 

185. Salmon Higher Tlane Curves tl (1879) 30 We call 
the deficiency of a curve the number D, by which its number 
of double points is short of the maximum. *873 B. William- 
son Diff. Calc. fed. a) 8 5 When the increment is supposed 
infinitely small, it is called a differential , and represented 
by dx. 

HI. Abbreviations, etc. 

1 . d stands for L. denarius and so for 4 penny 
‘pence’ ; as id . «« one penny, /. /. d \ * pounds, 
VuL. III. 


shillings and pence. + Formerly also, d. « one 
half (L. dimidtum, also contracted di., dim.) ; 1). 
.-dollar (in Cl. S. ; now § . 

E. IVil/s a Y be-quethe to the werkes of poulys 
vj s. viij d. 1488 Nottingham Rec. III. 269 Ford, a quarter 
of pepur. c 1500 Debate Carpenter’s Tools in Halliwell 
Nugae Poet . 15 Fore some dev hr wyll vij.'i dpnkr. 1588 
Shaks. L. A. A. hi. i. 140 What s the price of this ync.lr ? i. d. 
1791 J m ferson in Harper's Mag. (1885) Mar. 515/f A pound 
of tea. .costs a D. 1866 Crump Banking 333 Pence or half- 
pence are not legal tender for more than 1 ?//., or farthings 
for more than 6 < 7 . j 

2 . 1 ), the* sign for 500 in Roman numerals, as | 

MiKTCXCin -r 1893. [Understood to be the half of 
cio, earlier form of m - 1,000.] j 

(Formerly occasionally written IK) ! 

*459 Inv. in Poston Lett. I 469 Summa, DCCCClxv. | 
unces. Ibid. 471 Sumtna, D«* unccs. 1569 Grai* ion Chron. 

16 This Thurston obteyned the rule of the Abbey againe for 1 
the price of D. pound. 

3 . D. '-various proper names, as Daniel, David; 

+ D. = Duke ; d., d. (usually before a date) - died ; 
fd.*= degree (of angular measure); d (in dental 
formula) « deciduous, as dr., deciduous canine, di., 
deciduous incisor; d or D {Anal.) «dorsal ; D, | 
4 in the Complete Hook, means dead or deserted * : 
(Adm. Smyth) ; d. (in a ship’s log) = drizzling. ! 
In Academical degrees D. - Doctor (as a Lat. word 
following, and as English preceding, other initials^, 1 
as D.D. (Divi n itatis Doctor) , Doctor of Divinity, ! 
LL.D. (Legutn Doctor), Doctor of Laws, M.l)., 
Doctor of Medicine, Ph. D., Doctor of Philosophy, 
D. C. L., Doctor of Civil Law, D.Lit., Lit.D., 
Doctor of Literature, D.Sc., Doctor of Science. 
D.C. (Music) - Da Capo (q.v.). D.G. = L. Dei 
gratia , by the grace of God, Deo g ratios, thanks to 
God. D.L., Deputy Lieutenant. D.T., vulgar 
abbrev. of delirium tremens. D.V. I.. Deo 1 
volaite , God willing. | 

160* R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Comtmv . (1603)75 Betwixt the 
F.mp. then living anti the last P. [= Pukel great gelosics j 
underhand. 1600 Coke in True 4- Per /. Rclat. Tjb, A 
Doctor of fiuc Dd. as Dissimulation, Deposing of Princes ' 
. . Destruction. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr . vii. 64 This North ] 
was created D.D. in Paris. 1633 J. Wells Sciogr. 4 Let ' 
60 d. of the chorde, be equal to 30 d. of the Sines. 1710 1 
Sachevkrell Sp. on Impeach. 51 This argues a scandalous , 
Ignorance . . in a D.D. a *866 Kf.iu.k Lett. Spir. Counsel I 
(1870) 186 My dear wife (D.G.) bore up well through the 1 
nursing. *870 Lowell Study IVimf. (1886) 62 libs cousin, 
the Ph.D. *87*0. W. Holmes Poet Break ft. v. (1885) 119 
The D.P.’s used to be the leaders. 1873 if, Spkncfk Study 
Sociol. ii. 30 The 4 D.V.’ of a missionary-meeting placard. 

-d y formative of pa. pple . as in heard , paid \ dead ; 
see -Bi> suffix. 

Da (da). Nursery and homely abbrev. of Dapa. 
*851 Lady Dupe Gordon Let. in Three Gcner. English- 
women (1888) 11. 216 Whether Da and my mother will stay 
at Weybridge, 1 know not. Ibid. 217 Da is gloomy, I fear 
'tis his normal state. 


Da, obs. form of Daw, Day, Doe. 

Dab (dab), sb.i In 3-4 dabbe. [f. Dab?’. 1 , 
both being found c. 1 300.] 

1 . A blow of somewhat sharp and abrupt char- 
acter. b, A blow from a bird's beak, or with the? 
corner or point of anything which scarcely or only 
slightly penetrates; a thrust as if aiming to strike 
or stab; an aimed blow. c. dial. A slight blow 
with the back of the hand or the like, a box, a slap. 

1300 K. Alts. 2306 Philot him gaf anothir dabbe, That in 
the schcld the gysarme Bylcfte hongyna.and eke the arme. 
Ibid. »7 <ja They laughte dcdlv dabbe. Ibid. 7304 Bytwcone 
you delftn hit with dabbe. And with spere, and sweordis 
mint. 1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Dab . . also a light blow 
on the Chaps, or box on the Ear. *731 Swift Mem. Capt. 


C ret chi on Wks. 1768 XL 16 r, I gave him a dab in the month 
with my broken sword, which very much hurt him. 1748 
Smoi.i.kit Rod. Rand. <1812) I. 69 Giving us several dab. 
with its beak. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. 11. xi, Making two 
dabs at him in the air with her needle. 1875 A. R. Hon 
My School-boy Fr. 125 She made furious dabs at him. 
1879 Miss Ja< kson Shropsh. Word-bk Dab, a slight blow, 
generally with the hack of the hand |Su in N.IV. Lin,. 
and Cheshire Gb>ss .] 

d. Jig. (cf. rap, poke, thrust,) 

1703 in Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Cot. Ch. I. if>o Herrs 
another dab upon Gov r Nicholson. 1748 Kit IIARDSON 
Clarissa (1811) II xx. 140 At our alighting, 1 gave him 
another dab. 18*0 Blade w. Mag. VI. 391 Tis now an age 
. . Since we have had a dab at any body. 

2 . A gentle blow or tap with a soft substance, 
which is pressed slightly on the object and then 
quickly withdrawn ; a stroke with a dabber. 

*755 in Johnson 

3 . A llattish mass of some soft or moist sub- 
stance dabbed or dropped on anything. 

1749 in Doran Mann \ Manners (1876) I. xiii. 293 Putting 
n large dab of hot wax under the arms. 1768-74 Tucker A A 
Nat. (1853) II. 596 We. .garnish the rims of our dishes with 
dabs of chewed greens. 1779 Mad D'Arbi.ay Diary 3 Nov , 
How can two or three dabs of paint ever be worth such 
a sum as that ? 1874 Mrs. H. Wood Mast. Grey Li uds iii. 32 
Fifteen dishes he wanted for his dinner, if he wanted one. 
And all of ’em dabs and messes. 

4 -fig. Applied slightingly to (a) a small or 
trifling amount, as of money given ; (b) a slight 
effort of the pen, etc. 

1729 Mrs. Delany L(/e 4- Carr. I. 453, I had your hasty 
dab as you call it. .your dabs arc of more worth to me than 
folios of letters from any one else. 1735 Hfrvly Mem . 11. 
13, 32110/, ever since he was King, besides several little dabs 
of money. 176a H. Walpole Lett. II. Mann (i8.n> IL ,337 
(D ) A new dab called Anecdotes 0/ Polite Literature. 1788 
Mad. IPArulay Lett. 29 Jan., I actually asked for this dab 
of preferment. 

6. a. A wet or dirty clout, b. A pinafore, dial. 

1714 Swift Hue Cf Cry , Reckon with my Washerwoman ; 
making her allow for old Shirts, Socks, Dabbs and Markers, 
which she bought of me. 17a* Bailf.y, Dab. .a dirty clout. 
1837 Thackeray Vellonplus/t i, Wet dabs of dishclouts 
flapped in your face. 1877 N IV. Line. Gloss. , Dab , a child’s 
pinafore. 

6. Applied to persons : a. An untidy woman, 
a drab. b. A small child, a chit. 

1730-6 Bailfy (folio', Dab. .also a word of Contempt for 
n Woman. 1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) 1 . 91 It 
l Betty 1 is such an engaging, good-hcartcd little dale 1879 
Mies Jackson Shropshire Word bk,. Dab, an untidy, thrift- 
less woman. [So Cheshire Gloss.] 1833 Sir F. He a a Bubbles 
cf B run nett, A little bare-headed, bare-footed dab of a child. 
1864 Capf.rn Devon Pnmitu., Dab, a chit. 

7 . See quots. 

1758 Dychr Diet., Dab. .likewise a mangled piece of fat 
meat goes by this name. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bol 11877* 18 
Dabs of dingy bacon. 

8. pi. The refuse or sediment of sugar. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Dabs , refuse foots of Migru . 
1881 Daily News 7 Sept. 3/4 Bnrbadoes dabs, 20s. to 21s. 
Grenada dabs, 17s. to 19s. 6d. 

9 . Type founding. See quots. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meth., Dab , an impression in type- 
metal of a die in course of linking. 1889 T. B. Rked (/// 
letter ), The common process of producing cast ornaments 
for printing before the introduction of elertrotypin^ was 
known in English type-foundries as ‘ dabbing \ The original 
woodblock is dropped sharply into a l>cd of molten lead on 
the point of cooling. A mould or matrix of the design is 
thus produced. To produce replicas of the design, the 
operator strikes this matrix into lead. The icsuh is n* cast ' 
or 4 dab* in relief, which when mounted can be used to 
print along with tvpe. 

10. A printers dabber. 

1861 W, F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 75 The worker of the 
press has found the. .dabbers. .unfit for use. . Ho Bits down 
with raw sheep-skin and carded wool, to stuff the balls and 
tie it round the handle of the dab. 

1 * 
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11, Comb,) as dab-pot ; + dab-stone , a game with 
stones ; cf. dabbers and dib- stone ; dab-wash {dial,), 
a wash of a few small articles, as distinct from the 
usual household wash ; hence dab-wash vb. 

1876 Browning Pacchiarotto 4 10 Stick thou, Son, to paint- 
brush and *dab-pot ! 1$$* J. Donne Ep Dcd. in Donne 5 
Paradoxes, Leliux and Scinio are presented to us ns playing 
at "Dabstonc before they fought against Hanniball. a 1811 
Malonr (cited for * Dabavash by Todd s.v. Dal ). 1883 
Mrs. Gaskkll Sylvia's L , vi, Having had what is called 
in the district a ‘ dab-wash' of a few articles, forgotten 
on the ugular day. 1881 Richardson in Cd. Fl\>rds 
51 A few clothes that had just gone through a * dal>wash \ 

U 12 , Dab is frequently written instead of Daub 
— rough mortar, clay used in plastering, esp. in 
iv at tie and dab {daub), 

1839 Loudon /' Hi y \ t . Arch, 840 Instead of brick nagging 
foi paititions, cob is used for filling in the framework. .This 
woitnf work is culled rab and dub. 1881 Miss Braddon 
. \sphodd vi 70 Cottages, with walls of wattle and dab. 

Dab (dieb), sb? [Etymology unknown : cf. 
however Dab sbj 3.] A species of small flat-fish, 
Pleuroncctes Hmanda , nearly resembling the floun- 
der, common on the sandy parts of the British coast ; 
also used as a ‘street term for small flat fish of any 
kind’ (Slang Dirt.), 

1577 Harrison England in. iii. (1878)11. 20 The plaice, the 
but, the tut but. dorrcic, dab, &c. 16*0 Vfnnfk / in Recta 

iv. 7a The Dabbe or little Flake is of the x.unc nature. 
1778 PrNNANT Tour in IVales \ 1883) I. 29 Dabs visit us in 
November. 1851 Maihiw Lend. Labour l. 165 The fish 
fried by street dealers is known as 'plaice dabs* and 'sole 
d.ibs \ which are mcicJy plaice and soles, 'dab* being 
a common word fir any flat fish. *886 R. (\ Lislie Sea- 
fainirrs Log x. A dab or plaice soon getting pale- 
colouted when lying upon a white surface. 

b. Comb.y as dab-darter, one who spears flat- 

fish ; dab-fish, flat-fish. 

1883 G C Davits Norfolk Broads xxvi. (1884) 203 In the 
deeper water the dnh-darter* arc often hard at work .the 
' dait *. is like the head of a large rake with the teeth set 
vertically, 1876 Rohinson Whitby Class Dab-fish, all 
kinds of flat fish. 

Dab (drvl>\ sb? [Appears before 1700; fre- 
quently referred to as school slang : origin unknown. 

Conjectures have been offered as to its being a corruption 
of adept , and of dapper, but without any other evidence 
than appears in the general likeness and use of the word-. 

It is possible that it is a derivative of Dam t*. ) 

One skilful or proficient at (t of, in) anything ; 
an expert, an adept. 

1691 Athenian Mercury IV. No. 3 Qu. 8 [Love is] such 
n Dab at his Bow and Arrows, a 1700 B. E Diet. Cant. 

( 'rt 10, Dab, expert, exquisite in Roguery .. He is a Dab at 
it. He is well vers’d in it. *711 Wind. Sai heverell 83 The 
Dr. is charg’d with being a great Dab, as the Boys pay, for 
he plays on Sundays, a 1754 Frrt hind Ess. Conversation 
Wks. (1840) 642 (To fetrhaphra.se from school great 
dabs of this kind of facetiousness. 1759 Golpsm. Bee No. 1 
A third [writer] is a dab at an index 1843 Thackeray 
Pum It in the East i\ , 1 wish to show 1 am a dab in history. 
1874 Helps . 5 oc. Press v. (1875) 69, I am ' a dab as \\c 
used to say at Eton, at suggesting subjects for essays, 
b. aft rib. or Comb., as dab hand. 

1818 Craven Dialect , Dab-hand, expert at any thing. 
1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. iii. 67 He was ^d.d> 
band at water-colours. {The comb occuis in many dialect 
glossaries from Lonsdale and I/oldemess to IK .Soviet set.) 
Dab. sb. 4 slang. A bed. j 

x8ia .Sporting 1 Mag. XXXIX. 16 Those who had been 
accustomed to a downy dab. i8xa J. H. Vaix flash Diet., 
fhib, a bed. x8«3 W. T. Monckiim k Torn 4- Jetty in. iii. 
(F.irmci), Vhen vc’vc had the liquor, vc’ll .. all go to our 
dabs. 

Dab (dreb), In 4 dabben, 6 dabbe. In- 
flected dabbed, dabbing. [This and the accom- 
panying sb. Dab 1 appear about 1300; there is 
nothing similar in OE. 

Middle and early modern Dutch had a verb dabben, accord- 
ing to Oudemans, 'to pinch, knead, fumble, dabble’: cf. 
Ger. tabpui to grope, fumble (with the bands, as in the 
dark) ; but it is not clear that there is any connexion between 
this and the English word. Rather does the latter appear 
to be of independent c»nomatop<i*ic origin, being, primarily, 
flic cvpicssion of the. mechanical action in question by 
analogous orala<tion, including (but only in a secondary 
waj ) the representation of the sound. Cf. Dub v„ which 
in some of its senses appears to be of kindred formationj 

I. To strike, peck, stick, etc. 

1 . trans. To strike somewhat sharply and abruptly, 
(The M E. sense is not quite clear.) b. To strike 
so as slightly to pierce or indent; to peck as a bird 
with its bill; to pick the surface of a stone (see 
quot. 1876) ; to stick or thrust. Now chiefly Sc. 

c. in mod. dial. To strike with a slight blow, as 
with the back of the hand, f To dab nebs : to kiss. 

a > 3°7 Pol. Songs (Camden) 192 This Frcnshe come to 
Flaundrcs . . The Flrmmisshe hem dahbeth o the bet bare. 
1531 More Con/ at T indale Wks. 551 ; r The pricke of the 
flcshc, to dabbe him in the necke. 1630 Dekkrr ond Pt. 
Hon. Whore i\. ii, Let me alone for dabbing them o’ th* 
neck. 1730-6 Baii i y (folio*, Dab, to cuff or bang ; to slap 
or strike, 17. . in Jamieson Pop, Ball . 4 Songs (1806) I. 87 
(Jam.) The thorn that dabs I’ll cut it down, Though fair the 
rose may be. 1786 Vug. Coalman's Courtship (ed. 20) 5 
You may. dab nebs wi’ her now an* then. 1876 Gwiit 
Archil. Class., Dabbing, Daubing . . working the fare of 
n stone, .with a pick-shaped tool . . so as to form a series of I 
minute holes. ^ 1885 Runciman Skippers 4 Sh. 82 One chap 1 
dabbed his sticker through my arm here. 1887 Cheshire | 


Class., Dab, to give a slight blow to. ' Dost want dabhin i’ 
th* maith * [=» mouthy 

d. intr. Of a bird : To peck with the bill. ©. 
To aim at in order to strike, as in playing at mar- 
bles, or throwing a stone at a bird, etc. Sc. 

x8o« J. Nicol Poems I. 43 (Jam.) Weel daubit, Robin ! 
there's some mair, Death groats an* barley, dinna spare. 
x8a6 W11 son Noct. Antbr, Wks. 1855 I. as Chuckies . . 
dabbing at daigh and drummock. Mott. Sc. If you go near 
the nest, the hen will dab at you. Which marble shall I dab 
at 7 Some boys dabbing at a cat on the roof of the shed. 

2 . To stiike or cause to strike (usually with 
something soft and of broadish surface) so as to 
exert a slight momentary pressure, and then with- 
draw quickly. The object may be a. the brash, 
dabber, etc. used; b. the moist or sticky substance 
applied ; C, the surface to which it is applied. 

a. 139 a Nasiie P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 13 b, A Fainter .needs 
no more but wet his pcncill, and dab it on their chcckcs, and 
he shall haue Vermillion and white enough. x8ai J ; Bad- 
cock Dorn. Amusetn , T43 A common printer’s ball, .is now 
to be dablnrd on the whole surface. . ,86 3 . T YNDALt. Heat 
viii. fi 313, I dip my brush, .and dab it against the paper. 

b. 136a Turner Herbal 11. 31 a, Laser, .is dabbed about 
the stynginges of scorp' oncs with oyle w <dl menged or tem- 
pered. 1750 E. Smith Compl. Housewife 3«,a Dab it on with 
a lino rag. 1833 Ht. Martinrau Tale of Tyne i. 8 One who 
dabs brick-clay into a mould. 1853 ^rade Chr. Johnstone 
109 [It] dabbed glue on his gauzy wings. 

C. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 63 Dip a soft rag in 
dead small Beer, new Milk warm, and dabb each eye, 
n do2en times gently. 17.. S. Sharp (J.), A soic should 
never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow or rag over it, 
but only by dabbing it with fine lint. 1879 Newspaper, If 
the bleeding be too copious, dab the part with a rag wetted 
with crcasotc. 

d. spec, in Printing, Etching, etc. : To strike 
or pat with a dabber for various purposes, as e.g. 
in order to spread colour evenly over a surface. 

1759 Mrs, Pi lany Life 4 Cy^.(t86j) III. 573, I found 
one painting and another dabbing, 1799 G. Smith Labora- 
tory I. 339 The interstices may lie dabbed over with the 
tincture" of that colour which you would have fbr the general 
ground- work. 1832 CL R. Portfr Porcelain <\ Cl. 300 
Holding the brush perpendicular to the glass, every part of 
the latter must be dabl»ed so that the surface u ill be dimmed 
by the oil. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech . 1 . 67 3/1 The insinuation 
(in stereotyping! of the damp paper into the interstices of the 
letters by dabbing the back of the paper with a hair brush. 

3 . To set or put down with a sharp, abrupt 
motion (cf. to sttek down ) ; to throw or fling down 
in a rough, careless, untidy manner. 

177* G. Washington in Mag. Avter. Hist. May (1884)71 
They [clothes) will be . . dahltcd about, in every hole and 
corner. 1877 Holdcrncss Gloss. , Dab, Dab-doon . . to fling 
down with violent e. Chester (,loss., Dab , to set things 

down carelessly, not in their right place. 

II. Specific senses of doubtful history, or in- 
direct connexion with prcc. 

1 4 . Fishing. To fish by dipping the bait gently 
and lightly in the water ; to dap, dib. Obs. 

1676 Cotton Angler 11. v. 295 This way of fishing wr call 
diming, dabbing, or dibbing. 

6 . To dibble, dial. 

1787 W. Marshall East Norf. Gloss., Dabbing, dibbling, 
1847 in Halliweli . 

0 . Typefounding. To produce a ‘ dab ’ in the 
process of making matrices, etc. 

1880 [ser Dad sb. 1 9). 

tv. ? To deceive, jape. Obs. 

1616 R. C. Times' Whistle vi. 2402 Like the parish bull he 
serves them still And dabbes their husbandes clean against 
their will. 

8 . A modification of Daub v ., to plaster. 
x«577 Eudtmo Chun /no. Arc. (Camden) 164 Item, to Hum- 
freis for dabinge the churche house. . vj d. X730 A. Gordon 
Maffei s Amphith. 272The Stepxarc . .dabbed over with Lime 
and Mortar. Ibid. 374 Those who in various ways transform 
and dab over those parts of the Building. 1833 Browning 
Grammarian's Funeral 72 Fancy the fabric Quite, ere you 
build. .Ere mortar dab brick ! 

Hence Dabbed (drvbd) ///. a., Da bbing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1883, W. R hind's Trade Circular, A beautiful smooth 

5 round, which . . will stand the acid bath better than any 
abbed ground, 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII, 577/2 The 
wound itself docs not require .. washing and sponging and 
dabbing. 1874 Knight Diet. Me^h., Dabbing-vtachine , the 
machine employed in casting large metal type. 

tD&b, v ? Obs. [Cf. Dabby and Dabble.] 

? To be wet and dabbled, to hang like wet clothes, 
1338 Pharr AEneid vi. (R.), I creping held with crokid 
hands the mountaynes toppe, Encombriu in my clothes that 
dabbing down from me did droppe. 

Dab, adv. [The verb-stem or sb. used ellipti- 
cally ] With a dab, or sudden contact. 

x 6 o 8 Armin Nest Nintt. 3 He dropt downe..a* heauy 
as if a leaden plummet . . had fallen on tho earth dab. 
1884 Ruskin in Pall Mall G. 10 Dec, 11/1 One who 
sharpens his pencil point, instead of seizing his biggest brush 
and going dab at the mountains with splotches of colour. 

Dabber (darbwV [f. Dab vJ + -KB 1.] 

1 . One who or that which dabs. b. spec. A 
rounded mass of some clastic material, enclosed 
in leather or silk, used to apply ink, colour, etc., 
evenly to a surface; cmployeu in printing from 
type, wood-blocks, or engraved plates, in painting 
on china, etc. ; in Printing * Ball sbJ 13. c. A 
brush used in stereotyping for pressing the damped 


paper into the interstices of the type, or for various 
purposes in gilding, photography, etc. 

c 1790 Artist's Assistant Mech. Sc. 193 Ttye ground, .is to 
be laid on thinly and dabbed all over with the dabber. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory II. 419 Have ready a dabber made of 
a round piece of white glove leather . . filled with cotton, or 
wool, and tibd close into a ball. i8ax Craig Led. Drawing 
vii. 397 Taking the dabber. on which some portion of thr 
etching ground has been left. 1834 [ r< Lamartine’ s Celebr , 
Char. II. 333 Dabbers to spread the ink on the letters. 1870 
Eng. Me'ch. 28 Jan. 487 (Gilding), Go over gently with 
a dabber [brush]. 

2 . (Sec quot.) 

1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss. Supp., Dabbers, a game played by 
children with small round flint stones. Dabber, a stone 
with which the game of Dabbers is played. 

Dabble (dac-h'l), v. [Appears late in 16th c. 
Agrees in form, and in sense 2, with Du. dabbtUn, 
var. of dabben , expl. by Plantijn as ‘ pattrouiller^ 
011 patteler de mains * to dabble with the feet or 
hands, met de voct int slijek dabbe ten, ‘ trepiner dcs 
piedz en la fange to trample with the feet in the 
mud. In form Du. dabbelen is the frequentative of 
dabben : the relation of dabble and dab in Eng. is 
less clear.] • 

1 . trans. To wet by splashing, as in running 
through a puddle or wading about in shallow water, 
or by pressing against wet shrubs, or the like ; 
to move anything to and fro in water ; hence to 
wet in a casual way ; to disfigure or soil with 
splashes of any liquid ; to bespatter, besprinkle, 
bedabble. Said of the personal agent, or the 
liquid medium. 

1357 Tusskr 10 o Points Husb. xxvii, Set bauen alone, lay 
tliebowgheiv from the blockes : the drier, the les maidens 
dahlith their dockcs [skirts behind]. t<94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 

I. iv. 52 A Shadow like an AngclT, with bright havre 
Dabbd’d in blood. 1604 Middleton Witch 11. iii. 3 We 
must take heed we ride through all the puddles, .that your 
safeguard there May be most probably dabbled. <2x656 
Ussiier Attn. vi. (1658) 570 The Country being woody they 
were daily dabled with the fall of snow from the trees. 1676 
Wisf.man Surg. (J.), I scarified, and dabbled the wound with 
oil of turpentine. x86o Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt . III. 
exxi. 66 The men who aie dabbling the Queen’s robe in 
blood. 1887 T. A. Trollope What / remember II. v, 85, 

I dabbled a handkerchief in n neighbouring fountain for her 
to wash her streaked face. jp* 

b. causal. 

1847 Tennyson Princess in. 297 Or in the. .holy secrets of 
this microcosm, Dabbling a shameless hand. 

2 . intr . To move (with feet or hands, or the bill> 
in shallow water, liquid mud, etc., so as to cause 
Some splashing ; to play about in shallow water, 
to mddle. 

xoxx Cotgr., Patouiller . . to padle, or dable in with the 
feet. x6r6 J. Poky in Ellis Orig, J.ett . 1. 331 They . . made 
her to dnble in the durte on a foul morning from Somersett 
House to St. James. <xx66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
135 Ducklings, which .. naturally delight to dabble in the 
water. 1789 Wordsw. Evening Walk, Where the duck 
dabbles ’mid the rustling sedge. s8sx Clark Vill. Minst r. 

II. ji 8 The lon^ wet pasture grass she dabbles through. 
1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xvii. 488 The minister who . . 
had stooped to dabble in these muddy waters of intrigue. 

3 . Jig. To employ oneself in a dilettante way in 
(any business or pursuit) without going deeply or 
seriously into it ; to work off and on at, as a matter 
of whim or fancy. Const, in {with, at, etc.). 

x6«5 B, Jonson Staple of N. 11. i, Let hirn still dabble in 
poetry. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 14 Some Youngster 
that had been Dabbling amongst the Socinian Writers. 
1768 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 120 One of those sources 
or disputation which must not be dabbled with : we must 
drink deep, or had better not taste at all. 179a T. Jefferson 
!i /it. (1830) IV 465 Examining how far their own members 
. had been dabbling in stocks. 1840 Dickfns Old C. Shop 
xxviii, It’s the delight of my life to have dabbled in poetry. 
1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber III. i. 14 The man who 
dabbles at saving the world by science, education, hygeian 
and other economics. 

t b. To meddle, tamper with ; to interfere in. 
1660 R. Cork Justice Kind. 7 He has bound himself up 
fiom dabling with the Grounds of Obedience and Govern- 
ment. <1x731 Attekdury To Pope ( J.), You, I think, have 
been dabbling here and there with the text, 1776 Paine 
Com. Sense, Addr. Quakers (1791) 80 Dabbling in matters, 
which the professed quietude of your principles instruct you 
not to meddle with. 1794 Sir F. M. Eden in Ld. Aiuk- 
iand’s Corr. (1862) III. 238 As he loves to be dabbling, he 
may perhaps go. 

1 4 . To move ut> and down in a playful, trifling 
manner, like one dabbling in water. Obs. 

a x688ViLLiRRs(Dk. Buckhm.)/ > <« , wr4 (1775) 169 I’ll dabble 
up and down, and take the air. 

Da'bble, sb. [f. prcc. verb.] The act of dab- 
bling ; that which dabbles. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 7 While still the gory dabble 
did anew the soil pollute. 

Da'bbled, ppl. a. [f. Dabble v. + -ed.] Wetted 
by splashing; caiually or irregularly wetted; stained 
or soiled with water, blood, mud, etc. 

130s SvLVRjn kr Du Barteu 1. Iv. 397 The lively Liquor 
God With dabbled heels hath swelling clusters trod. 1717 
Swift Poems , City Shower, Rising with dabbled wings. 
1887 Stevenson l/nderwooas 1. ix. s8 The maiden jewels of 
the rain Sit in your dabbled locks again. 

Da*bblement. nonce-wd. [Sec -mert.] Dab- 
bling (in semi-concrete sense). 
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1866 Carlyle Retain. (1881) II. 236, 1 . . alas, was met by 
a foul dabblement of paint oozing downstairs. 

Dabbler [l Dabble v. + -euL] 

1 . One who dabbles, es p, in any business or pursuit. 

x6sx Cotgr., Patou Ward a padlcr, dnblcr. slabbentr ; 
one that tramples with his feet in plashes oftiurtic water. 
at6»5 Flftcher Elder Bro. 11. ii, A little unbaked poetry 
Such as the dabblers of our time contrive. 1768-74 ticker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 7 Your dabblers in metaphysics are the 
most dangerous creatures breathing. 1869 F rekm an Norm . 
Coho. (1876) III. xi. 72 A dabbler in arts and sciences. 

+ 2 . (See quot.) Obs. 

x6xx Cotgr., Papefif, the maine course; that part of the 
maine*sayle whereto the bonnets, or dablers be fastened. 
Da’bblesome, a. nonce -tad. [Sec -some.] Given 
to dabbling. 

18 66 Blackmore Cradock Noiuell liii. (1883) 370 Dabble- 
some interferences with ancient institutions. 

• Dabbling (darblii)), vbl. sb. [*ino i.j The 
action of the verb Dabble j an instance or result 
of such action. 

1677 Hubbard Narrative 109 Many of the rest were sorely 
wounded, as appeared by the dabbling of the Bushes with 
blood. 171B Swift Jr til. Stella 19 Dec., Wc are full of 
snqw ana dabbling. S856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . iv. 
36i^5ome further paltry dabbling was also attempted with 
the phraseology. 1884 Chr. Treasury Feb. 92/1 The dis- 
connected dabblings of. .untrained forgers. 

Da*bbling. ///- a. [-ing 2.J That dabbles. 

1661 Lovell Hist . Anim . 4 Min. 518 In dabblcing 
weather and autumne. x8x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etynt. 
178 Superficial^ dabbling authors. Hood Mermaid 

of Margate xii, A scaly tail, of a dolphin's growth, In the 
dabbling brine did soak. 

Hence Da’bblingly adv. 

x8xx W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. I. XV. 131 The first 
number is written by the editor, and treats dabblingly of 
‘dabblers*. 

Dabby (darbi), a. [f. Dab vf, Dab sb.* 5.J 
Damp, moist ; (of clothes) wet and clinging to the 
body; flabby; flaccid. 

1581 J. Stupcly Seneca's Medea 131 b, When the stormy 
southernc winde with dankish dabby face Of hoary winter 
sendeth out the gudiing showies apace. 181a sporting 
Mag. XL. 167 AH very greasy, blousy, dabby, dusty, salt- 
watery, and so on. a >8 >5 Foruy Toe. E. Anglia , Dabby, 
moist, and somewhat adhesive ; sticking to the .skin like wet 
linen. *844.1; T. Parsons $ IV. v, Your, .overalls, 

which hai^ajdabby and flabby about your legs, a 184$ Hood 
Domestic Aimes iv, I should have loved to kiss her so, - 
(A flabby, dabby babby 1). 

Dabcbiok (d.x*b,tjik). Forms : a. 6 dapohioke, 
dopohicken, 6-7 dopchick(e ; $. 7 dip-chieke, 
9 dlbohiok ; 7. 6 dobohickin, 7-S dobchick ; 
5 . 7-9 dab-chick, 8- dabchick. [The early 
forms dap-) dop- chick, with the later dip-chick, and 
synonym Dopper, apj>car to connect the (trst part 
of the word with the ablaut stem deup-, dup dop- 
ed Dir, DKKr ; but the forms in dob-, dab-, seem 
to be associated with some senses of Dab v .] 

The Little Grebe, pod i ceps minor , a small water- 
bird, fount! in rivers ami other fresh waters, and 
noted for its diving ; in U.S. the name is applied 
to another species of Grebe, Podilytnbus podiceps. 

a. 1575 Tlrherv. Faulconrie 150 Small fowle, as the dnp- 
chickc, or suche like. 1583 Golding Caban on Dent. xc. 
55aThe Swanne the Cormorant the pcllicane, the Dopchickcn 
the storke. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xv. 636 She. .Snot dead 
the woman, who into the pump Like to a dop-chick dived. 
173a Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 449 Podicipes 
minor rostra vario, The Pied Bill Dopchick. x888 IT. 
Somerset IVord-bk., Dapchick. (Always.) 

ft. 160s Carkw Cornwall 35 a, The Dip-chicke (so named 
of his diving and littlencbsej. 1817 T. Attwood in C. M. 
Wakefield Life viii, (1885) 109, 1 am glad Bosco has got the 
dibchicks. 

y. 15,. Pari. Byrdes 88 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 171 The 
Cote, the Dobchick, and the water Hen. 1598 Florhj, 
Piombrino . . a bird called a kingsfishcr. Some take it for 
a dobchickin. *670 Narborough frill. in Acc. Serf. Late 
Eoy. f. (1604) 59 White-breasted Divers, and Dobchicks. 
1678 Ray Willughby's Omit A. 340 The Didapper, or Dipper, 
or Dobchick, or small Doucker. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 
II. 397. 1796 Morse Amen Geog. I. 214 Dobchick. 

8 . 16x0 [see c]. x?a8 Pope Dane. 11. 63 As when a dab- 
thick waddles thro’ the copse, On feet ancf wings, and flics, 
and wades, and hops. 1789 G- White Selborne (1853) 11. 
xli. 273 Dabchicks and coots fly erect. 1870 Thornbury 
Tour Eng. I. i. 7 Brentford again dived, to reappear 
suddenly, like a dab chick on the surface of history. 

b. dial. Applied to the Moor-hen or Wate r-hen. 
1877 N. W. Line, Gloss., Dab-chick , the water-hen. 1879 

Shropsh, IVord-bk ., Dab<hick , the Water-hen. 

c. fig. Of a girl. 

x6to H. Jonson Alch. iv. ii, ’Fore God, She is a delicate 
Dab-chick 1 I must have her. 

f Ash's explanation * A chicken newly hatched 9 
(to which the Century Dictionary refers the quot. 
from Pope in a 5 ) is merely an amusing blunder, 
t Dablet. Obs. In 4 deblet, 7 Sc. dablet, 
daiblet. [a. OF. deablot (14th c. Godefr.), dim. 
of deable, diablt Devil.] A little devil, an imp. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel.Wks. II. 328 pe fend tnoveb pe.s 
debletis to fere Cristene men fro treube. % a 1609 Mont- 
gomerie Flyting 379 When the Weird Sisters had this 
voted, all in an voyce. The deid of [the) dablet. Ibid. 315 
For the din of thir daiblet* raisd all the deils. 

II Daboy& (d&boii, daboya). Also daboia. 
[Hindi daboyd that lies hid, the lurker, f. dabnd to 
lurk.] The large viper of the East Indies. 


187* W. Aitkin Set. 4 Tract. Med. (ed. 6) I. 387 A horse 
bitten by a duboia. 1889 Century Mag. Aug. ^05 Among 
the vipers the daboya is entitled to rank as a poisoner close 
to tbc cobra. 

Dabster (darbsUi). [In sense 1 f. Dab j/v* : 
see -stkr.] 

1 . One skilled at anything ; an expert or dab. 
Chiefly dial. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 93. 3/2 Yc Dabsters at Rhinie. 
1770-86 1 ’. Skelton lVk&. V. 20 j The right dabsters at a sly, 
or a dry joke. 1804 Hist. Gaming 29 Her . , luck at play 
(for she was a dabster). 1843 Akhrman Wiltshire Gloss . , 
Dabster, a proficient. x888 Berksh. Gloss., Dabster, one 
who excels greatly. [So in many dialect Glossaries.] 

2 . Applied depreciatively : cf. Daubster, 
Dabbler. 

1871 Browning Pr. Ilohenst. 389 Lines Which every 
dabster felt in duty bound To signalize his power of pen and 
ink By adding to a plan once plain enough. 189* Idler 
Sept. 203, I am a very indifferent amateur, a slouchy dabstei , 
a mere artistic sarcasm. 

II Dabnh. [Arab. £+* (fabuo. hy&na - Ileb. 

nns isabuae. Jcr. xii. 9.] The Arab name of the 
Striped Hyaena, retained by some early naturalists. 

x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa II. 342 Of the Beast called 
Dabuh . . It. will rakenhc carkeiscs of men out of their 
graves, and will devour them. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
439 The second kind of hyena, called Papio or Dabuh. 

Dab-wash: see Dab sb J it. 

II Da Capo (da ka-pd). Afus. [It. da from capo 
head, beginning.] A direction at the end of a piece 
of music to repeat from the beginning ; the end of 
the repeat being usually marked with a pause or the 
word Pitte. (Abbreviated D.C.) Also fg. 

X7«4 Short Ex flic. For . IVds.fu Mas. Bks. (Stanfi), Da 
capo , or by way of Abbreviation D C. 1740 Dychf. & 
Pardon, D.C. in Musick signifies Da Ca/o, that is, give or 
play ihfc whole or some parlu ular pari of an air again. 1855 
Thackeray Nrwcomex i, And then will wake Morrow and 
the eyes that look on it ; and so da capo. 

Hence Da capo v. (noncc-wdi), to repeat (music\ j 

1764 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 240 Say, will my song, da 
capdd o'er, Piano soft, Andante roar. 1803 in Sftr. Pnb. 
frills. (1804) VI l. 21 Thus you may da capo this musical 

ClltlC. 

Dace (<h 7, s). Also 5 daroe, d&rse, 6 dase. 
[ME. dam, etc., a. OF. darz, dars, 110m. (and pi.) 
of dart, from 15th c. dard Dart, dace : cf. Cotgr., 

* Dard \ a Dart ; also, a Dace or Dare fish * ; so 
called from its darting motion • cf. Dare.] 

1 . A small fresh-water cyprinoid fish, Letecisius 
vulgaris. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. zn Take Dace, Troutys, and 
Roche, c 1460 T. Russell Bk. Nurture 575 Perchc, rooche, 
darcc. 1496 Bk. St. Alban's , Tithing (1810) 36 Another 
Ibayte] for darsc & roehe & bleke. 1338 Lkland I tin. 
V. 90 Brcme-s, Pikes, '1 caches, Perches and Daces. 1655 
Moufkt & Bknnet Health's Improv. (1746) 271 Dates or 
Darts, or Dares, be of a sweet Taste, a soft Flesh and 
uood Nourishment. x8oa Bingley Anim. Biog . (1813) 
III. 84 Dace afford great amusement to the angler. 
1833 Lamb Elia, Old Margate Hoy, With no more relish 
for the sea, than a pond-perch or a dace might be supposed 
to bavc. 

b. C T .S. Applied locally to other fishes resem- 
bling or allied to this : as the genus Rhinichthys , 
and the redfin, Minnilus cornutus . (Cent. Diet.) 

2 . Comb., as dace-like. 

1838 Lyt ion Alice \i. iv, Stopping Mr. Douce’s little . . 
daee-like iiiouthf. 

II Dacey (d# # si). Anglo-Ind. [ad. Hindi dm, 
f. dcs country.] Of or belonging to the country 
(i. e. India), native ; - Country 13 b, as in dairy- 
cot Ion, silk, manufacture , etc. 

1876 L. P. Brock fit Silk- weaving i. 13 {Cent. Did.). 

II Dachshund (da-ksihund). Also in partly 
anglicized form dacha-hound, [tier. = badger- 
dog.] One of a German breed of shoit-legged long- 
bodied dogs, used to draw badgers; a badger-dog. 

cx88x M. Arnold Later Poems , Poor Matthias, Max, 
a dachshound without blot. x888 Mrs. H. Ward/?. T,ls- 
mere (1890) 285 The sleek dachshund . . sat blinking beside 
its mistt ess. 

Daoite (d^-ssit). Geol. [Named 1863 from 
Dacia, the Roman province including Transylvania 
+ -1TE.] A name for varieties of greenstone or 
trachyte rock containing auartz. 

1x878 LKWRUXCiiCotta's Rocks Class. 185 Stache has given 
the name of l)acit to a quartzose trachyte.) 1879 Rurn v 
Stud. /?<nLrxii. 235 The chemical composition of thcdacites 
varies considerably. 

D&city (dx’slti). dial. Also (s.w, docity. 
[An aphctic form of audacity : so in local dialects 
daciousi] Capacity, ability ; activity, energy. 

X636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker v, I have ptai’d a Major 
in my time with as good dacity as e're a hobby-Horse on 'em 
all. X746 Exmoor Sco Id ing( 1879) 209 Tha hast no Stroil ner 
Docitv, no Vittiness in enny keendest Theng. x8«s Robin- j 
son Whitby Gloss., Dacity, fitness, capacity, suitable address 
ina matter. 

Dacker, daiker (da-kw, dtf-kar), v. Sc. and 
north, dial. Also d&ker. [app., in sense i,the 
same as MFlem. daeckcrtn * volitare, motari, mo- 
bilitari; et vibrare, coruscare* (Kilian, 1599). Rut 
sense 7 is not clearly connected with the others, and 
may be a separate word.] 


I. 1 . intr. To shake to and fio, u.ncr, totter, 
stagger. Eng. dial. 

1608 Skinner Etyiu. (1*711, DaUer, vok in aum I.inioln. 
usitata : significat autem Vacillare, N ularc. 1674 R ay N. C. 
fl'ordx 1 ) Darker, to waver, stagger or tottei, a vu>ul used 
in l.uiLolnshjre. X876 Whitby Gloss., Patkering . . * Imi 
quavering with tbc fimbs; ‘a daikrring sort of a body’, 
a paralysed person. 1877-89 N. IV. Tim Gloss, led. y>, 
Packer^ to waver, to shake fitfully. . * I could sec the chiinl.t 
dacker ivry gust that came 

2 . To walk totteringly as from feebleness or in- 
firmity ; to toddle ; to go about slowly, icily or 
carelessly ; to saunter, dander. 

18x8 Scot t A * ob Roy xxiii, Gin ye'll .. just daikrr up thr 

f ;ate with this Sassenach. - Hit Midi, viii, Wha wad 
lac thought o' his daikering out this length’/ 18*5 Jamie- 
son, Packer, daiker . . (7) To go al*out in a feeble or'infinu 
stale. Ettmk l orest. 1851 Cumbrld. Gloss , Dakenn, 
walking carelessly. 

3 . r l o work in an irregular or pottering way. 

1703 Tiioresby I.et. to Ray <K. L>. S. >, Daket, to work foi 
hire after the common days work is over, at a */ un hour 
1808 Jamikson, Docker, daker, daiker . 3. To toil as in job 
work, to lal>our. . s. To ne engaged about any piece of w-oik 
in which one does not make great exertion , to be slightly 
employed. 

4 . Jig. To remain or hang on in a state of irreso- 
lution ; to vacillate, equivocate, waver ; be irregular 
in one's ways. Also, to have relapses in sickness. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy vi, Sac I e’en daiker on with the 
family frae year’s entf to year's end. 1877 in N. IV. Line, 
Gloss., * I knew he was liem’, he dacker’U. .in his talk,' 

5 . To truck, to traffic (Lothian). 

* It properly signifies to deal in a piddling and loose sort 
of way; as allied in .sense to E. higgle * (Jamieson'. 

0 . To have dealings, engage, grapple tutlh. 

1785 Poems Buchan Dialed 10 'Jam.\ I dackcr’d wi' him 
by mysel'. x88* in Edwards Mod. .Sr. Poets Scr. i\ 
"fwerc well wi folk they oft would think Afore they daikei 
long wi drink. 

II. 7 . To search (intr. and trims.). 

1631 Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff. <t8oj> II. .m 
T he bailvie, haiffmg causit scan lie, seik, and aauki r the 
duelling nousis. 1717 Kirk Session Rec. in Gordon Chton. 
Keith (1880) 00 Warrant for (bickering for the said meal 
1768 Ross Ilclcnorc 91 ( Jam.) To dacker for her as fix 
robbed gear. 

II DaOOit (dakoi t), sb. Also dakoit, docoil 
[Hindi ejakait , orig. fdkait, f. da kit gang-robbery, 
i. Skr. das ht aka compressed, crowded.] 

A member of a class of robbers in India and 
JBurnmh, who plunder in armed bands. 

Also applied to pirates who formerly infested the Gauge* 
between Calcutta and Burhampoie ; sec quot. 1810. 

1810 T. Williamson h. India l 'ode M. 1 1. 396 ( Y ) Decoitv, 
or water- robbers. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India. I. > 
'I he Dakoils did not commonly proceed to murder ; but 
they perpetrated atrocious cruelties. 1888 Pall Mall (> 

1 l*cb. \(i The whole of Lower Burmah was tasagnl by 
bauds of dacoits, w ho defied and defeated the local authoi mes 
and robbed whole villages. 

Hence Dacol't v., to plunder as a dacoit ; Da- 
coi tagfe, Dacol’tlng’, the practice of a dacoit, 
D acuity ; Dacoit*©', one robbed by a dacoit. 

x886 Athenaeum 1 May S78 The only choice left him is that 
of dacoiting or of being dacoited. 1890 limes 26 Dec. 3/1, 
2000 rupees and other property belonging to them weic 
dacoiteo. 1887 New Fork Examiner 12 May ( Cent . Du t. \ 
We may expect soon to hear that Dacoitage lias begun with 
a* much vigor as ever. 1887 Ldiu. Rev. Apr. 409 It may he 
a pleasanter game to play the daioit than tne dacoitec. 
*885 Manch, Courier 16 Dec., It is stated that dacoiting 
has taken place at Bhamo. 

II Daooity (dakoi'ti). Also de-, daooitoe, -ie. 
[a. Hind! fakaiti , abstr. sb. f. 1 fakaiti] 

The system of robbery practised by the dacoits ; 
gang-robbery ; an act of robbery with violence 
committed by an armed band (now, according to 
the Indian penal code, of not less than five men . 

x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India U840) V. 466 (Y.) The crime of 
dacoity (that is, robbery by gangs). 184$ Stocqueler 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 223 Not less than one hundied 
Dacoities. .are annually reported. 1891 Times 12 Jan. 5/2 
A dacoity did occur, .and property was carried off. 

^1 Eironcously for Dacoit. 

1849 E. E. Napier E.rutrs. .$. Africa II. 7 Once thr 
property of a renowned Dccoitee, or river-pirate . 

Dacre, obs. form of Dicker (of hides). 
Dacryd (darkrid). /Sot. [f. mod.L. Dacrydium, 
a. Gr. batepvStoy, dim. of bdtepv tear, in allusion to 
resinous drops exuded by these trees.] A tiee 
or shrub of genus Dacrydium, allied to the Yew. 

1846 Lindlky V eg. Kingd. 228 In New Zealand the Daeryds 
arc sometimes no nigger than Mosso. 

D&cryolin (dce’krwlin). Chcm. [mod. f. Gr. 
batepv tear + -ol + - in.] The form of albumin found 
in the tears. 

*875 A. Flint Physiol. Alan. V. 145 7’hc albumen ..is 
called by some authors, laehryminc. . or dacryulinc. x88x 
Syd. Soc. Let., Dcu ryot in . . is converted by slow' evapora- 
tion into a yellow insoluble substance* 

Dacryolith, -lita (dwkri^lij), -bit\ Path. 
[f.M prec. + KlOos stone.] A calculus or concretion 
occurring in the lacrymal passages. 

1847-9 Todd Cytl. Aunt. IV. 82/1 Calculous formations in 
the lacrymal organs . . may be known by the generic nanu- 
dacryolith. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye J009 Conjunctival 
dacryoliths have been described. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Dacryolith, same as Dacryolite . 
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II D&CryO’ma. Path . [f. as prcc. after such 

sbs. as carcinoma .] An impervious state of one or 
both of the puncta lachrymalia, preventing the tears 
from passing into the lachrymal sac. 

1830 in S. Coorm Pul. Surg. 373. 1857 ,n Dunglixon. 

II Da'oryops. Path. [f. as pree. eye, face.] 
a. An affection of the eyelid : a clear cyst due to 
distension of one ol the lachrymal ducts, b. A 
watery eye. 

1857 in i n nglisov. 1859 Hi 1 kc in Opthalm. Hosp. Repts, 

1. 287. 

Dactalomancy, error for Dact) liomancy. 

+ Dactile. Ohs. [V L Dactyl ^.] 7 v. intr. To 
run quickly and nimbly. (If not a misprint for 
1 f net tie adj., as treated by Gifford, or for tactile .) 

a 1637 B. Jonson Mortimer's fall, Thy form doth feast 
mine eye, thy voice mine ear. And softness of thy skin my 
my touch, As if 1 felt it dactile through my blood. 

Dactyl (da? ktil\ sb. Also 5 -ylle, 5-6 -ilo, 6 
-il, -ill, 7-9 -yle. [ad. tperh. through F. dactylc ) L. 
dactyl its , a. Or. SciktvXos, a finger, a date, a dactyl 
(fiom its 3 joints .] 

|* 1 . The liuit of the date-palm ; a date. Obs. 
US* Tkevisa Barth. Dt P. R. wit. cxvi. (140*1)678 The 
fi utc of the palme is callyd Pact ulus.] 1483 Cat It. A ngl, 88 
A Dactylic futc (fruytt Ad, dm hit*. *<41 K. Coh.and 
Cuydon's Formulary* X ij b, Powdre of dactilcs. 1644 
Ill'll kh Chiral. Ailj, Thus while the gratrfull Age offer 
whole sp»im;s Of Palme, my zeale an humble Dactylc bungs. 
1656 in Blount Gt<-\sogr. 

2 . Prosody. A metrical foot consisting of a long 
syllable followed by two short (or, in modern 
verse, of an accented syllable and two unaccented'. 

i 1420 Wydif Bible , yob Prol. (1850) II. 671 Vers of sixe 
fc«.i, rennende with dactile and spondc feet, 1581 Sidni y 
A pot. Poetrie (Arb > 71 The French . hath not one wold, 
that hath his accent in . . Antepenultnna, and little mme 
hath the Spanish : and therefore, verie gracclcsly may they 
\se Dactilcs. 1589 Pitti-nmam Eng Poede 11. xiv. (Arb.) 
140 'Phis distique . standing all vpon perfect dactilx v 1670 
l’.ACHARD C ant. CUrgy 13 If., upon the first scanning, he 
knows a spondc from a dac tyl . A forward boy 1 cries the 
m hool-mastcr. 1779 Burney in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 196 If 
be discovers a partiality for any pai ticular measure, it is for 
dactyls of one long and two short notes. 1838^9 Hai i am 
Hist. Lit. 11. v. g 92 The first foot of each verse is generally 
a dactyle. 1848 Macallay Hist . Eng. I. 30. 

3 . A mollu.se, the piddock (P/iolas dac tyl us ). 

1 80a Bixgli-y Anim. Btog. (1813) III. 442 The Dactyle 
Pholas. 

t Daxtylar, a. Obs. rate. [f. L. type dacty- 
lar-is, f. dactyl -us : sec prec.] Pertaining to a 
dactyl ; dactylic. 

fc 1400 Banff anc's Cirutg, 307 The .vj. is eleped dactilaie 
for it is schape as it were fic stoon of a dated 1828 in 
W KIlbTHR. 

t Dactyl© *t. Obs. noncc-wd. [f. Dactyl + 
-ET, dim. suffix.] A little dactyl. 

*597 Hr. Mali Sat. 1. vi. 14 How handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with the Knglish dactilets. 

Dactylic (deckti’lik), a. and sb. [ad. L. daily- 
lit -us, a. Gr. 8 aKTvAuc 6 s, f. Sd/trvAos : see -ic.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
dactyl ; consisting of or characterized by dactjls. 

1589 Putt t niiam Eng. Porsie 11. (Arb.) tio That whi< li 
Sianihurst first tookc in hand by his examctcrs dactilii ke 
and spondaicke in the translation of Virgills F.ncidos. 1751 
Johnson Rambler 94 p 9 'Phe power of the spondaick 
and dactylick harmony. 1853 la >" ell Moose head Jrnl. 
Prose Wks. 1890 I. 11 'J he dactylic beat of the horses' hoofs. 
1871 Publ. Sch. Lat. Gtam. g 225 'Phe Dactylic Hexameter 
occupies as large a space in Latin poetry as all other Vciscs 
together. 

B. sb. A dactylic verse. 

*795 Son hey (title), The Soldier's Wife, Dactylics. 
1797 Canning & Giikiku Parody in Anti-jacobiu No. 6 
Ne'er talk of ears again 1 look at thy sjielling-book ; Dacty- 
lics, cnIPst thou Vm? — 'God help thee, silly onc!‘ 187a 
M. Col 1 ins 1 7 vo Plunges 1 . v. 103 She got hold of a blind 
poet, .and made him tell the story in dactylics. 

D&ctylio-, combining form of Gr. hanrhAios 
finger-ring [f. SdxrvAos linger: see Dactyl], as in 
Dactjrliofflyph [Gr. 8auTuAioyAv<p-os], an en- 
graver of gems for finger-rings ; also, according to 
nrande, 4 the inscription of the name of the artist 
on a gem * ; hence Dacty liofflyphlc a. ; Dacty- 
lio glyphlst — Dactylioglyph ; Dactylioglyphy 
[Gr. Sa/fruAto^At/^ta], the art of engraving gems 
(Webster 1864). Daotyllo'ffraphtr, one who 
describes finger-rings, engraved seals, etc. ; hence 
Dacty biographic a . ; Dactylio graphy, the de- 
scription of finger-rings, * the science of gem- 
engraving ’ (Brande). DactyUoTogy, the study of 
finger-rings. 

1850 T.litoi Mniltr'\ Auc. Art% 131. iog The luxury of 
ring-wearing ^ raised the art of the dactyhoglyphist to the 
height whkh it was capable of attaining. 187s C. W. King 
Antique Gems Rings Index, Dadyliology. 

Daotyliom&ncy fd;ek ti *1 umuemsi). erron. 
dactylo-. [f. fir. daurvAios finger-ring + -makcy.] 
Divination by means of a finger-ring. 

• Pur methods see F,. 15 . 'Pylor, Print. Culture I. 1 1 y) 

1613 Porch k* Pilgrimage I. iv. v, 310 Dactyliomancic was. 

H divination with Kings. 165* Gaule Magas tram. 165 
D.ictylomancy. 1871 Pvlor Prim, Cult. 1 . 115 These 
my&tic aits, .are rutfc forms of the tlaxxical dactyliomancy. 


*?77 W- Josts finger-ring A. 112 Another method of piac- 
rising Dact)loinaucy. 

t Da'Otylist. Obs. rare. [f. Dactyl -f -jst.] 
A writer of dact)lic tcr*>e. 

1783 War ion Fref. Milton's Min. Poems (T.), May is cer- 
tainly a sonorous dactylist. 

II Dactyliti* (chektiloi'tis' . Path. Inflamma- 
tion of a linger or toe. Hence Daotylitlo (-i*tik) 
a. y trertaining to dactylitis. 

s8ot Blmsieao Pen. Vis. (1879)671 This affection .. was 
formerly called syphilitic panaris. We use the term dacty- 
litis. Ibid. 772 Ductyhtic swellings. 

Dactylo- (darktito, daektilp*\ combining form 
of (ir. ^dxTuAos finger, as in DaiCtylodeLktons a. 
Otoncc-wd.) [Gr. 8 axrt;Ad 5 €t/n’oy], pointed at with 
the finger. Dactylography = Dactylology 
Dactylo nomy [-nomy], the art of counting on 
the fingers. Dactylo ‘podlte (Zool.), [Gr. 7 ro 5 - foot], 
the terminal joint of a limb in Crustacea. Da’cty- 
lopo re (see quot.) ; hence Dactylopo rio a. 
Dactylo pterous a. f having the characters of the 
genus Dacty lopt ernes of fishes, in which the pectoral 
fins arc greatly enlaigcd and wing-like; so Dacty- 
lo ptarold a. Da otyXoso oid, -so ld, a monthless 
cjlindrical zooid in some Ilydrozoa. 

185a Times 27 May 5 (6 Oxford must . . be represented in 
politics, .by an universally dactylodciktous personage. 1884 
J. C. Gordon Deaf Mutes in A mer. Annah Apr. (188s) *38 
note, A much simpler system of * dactylography ’ based 
upon the Dulg.irno alphabet. 17a* Bailey, Vm tylonomy, 
the Ait of Numbering on the Fingers. 1070 Kollkston 
Anim. Life 92 Appendages whimi are know’n as the 
* propodite 1 and * dactylopoditc \ 1880 Hrxitv Cfayjish 

iv. jiy 'Phe dactylopoditex eff the two posteiior thoracic 
limbs. 188a Syd. Sot. Lex., Vactylopore, a name given to 
the pores in the coralluin of Hydrocorallina!, from which the 
dactylozoids protrude. 1888 R 01 umon & Jackson A Hint. 
Life •}*. 8 The hydranih is sumetimes m«MhYit;d for special 
functions, and the following must be regarded as polymor- 
phic forms of it, .'1 he Va< tylozooid, a mouthlcss hydranih, 
modified for solely defensive and offensive purposes. Such 
zooids arc universal among Hydrotorallina. 

Daotyloid (d.vktiloiiD, a. rare ~°. [ad. Gr. 
ha/ervAotibijs finger-like : see -oil).] Resembling 
a linger. s 88» in S' yd. Sac. Lev. 

Dactylology (diuktilpiudgi). Also 7 daoty- 
logio. [f. Gr. hdnrvAos finger + -\071a discourse : 
see -logy.] * Finger-speech ’ ; the art of 4 speak- 
ing ’ or communicating ideas by signs made with 
the fingers, as in the deaf-and-dumb alphabet. 
(Formerly Chiuology.) 

1656 Bloi nt Glossogi.y Vmtylagie . . finger-talk, sneedi 
inavfti with the fingers. x68o Daic.akno Veaf ^ Dumb 
Mans Tutor Introd., Cheirology, or dactylology. . is inter, 
prctation by the transient motions of the lingers, i860 
Guardian 24 Oct. 927/1 The ceremony wax performed in the 
finger language, or, ax it is grandiloquently termed, <l;u ly I- 
ologv. 1885 G. MrKfcLHTH Viaua II. xii. 303 'I*hey pressed 
hands at parting, .not for the ordinary dactylology of lovers, 
but in sign of the treaty of amity. 

Dactylose (dsektilJu’s), a. rare ~ °. [f. Dact'n l 
( or its source) + -08 E.] ‘ Having fingers, or finger- 

shaped * (Syd. Sor. Lex.'). 

Dad (d^ed\ sbf colloq . Also 6-7 dadd(o. 
[Occurs from the 1 6th c. (or possibly 15th c.\ in 
representations of rustic, humble, or childish speech, 
in which it may of course have been in use much 
earlier, though it is not given in the romptorium 
or Cat helicon, where words of this class occur. 

Of the actual origin we have no evidence : but the forms 
dada f tata, meaning ‘father', originating in infantile or 
childish speech, occur independently in many languages. 
It has been assumed that our word is taken from Welsh 
tad, mutated dad, blit this is very doubtful ; the Welsh is 
itself merely a word of the same class, which has displaced 
the original Celtic word for ‘father ’ = Ir. at hair.] 

A childish or familiar word for father : originally 
ranking with mam for mother, but now less typi- 
cally childish. Of. Daddy, 

'la 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 43 Cay me. I will., 
Speake with my daddc and mam also. .Mamine and dadd, 
reste you well ! I Of uncertain date : the MS. is only of 1S92. 
liar!. MS. of i6o7rcads(ii. 678) ‘sire and dam (ii. 68i)*fathcr 
and mother’.] 1553 Wilson Rhet. 31 Bryngyng forthc 
a faire child unto you . . xuche a one ax shall call you dad witli 
his swetc lixpytig wordcs. 1590 Gheknk Never too late 
11600) S3 The boy sayes, Mam, where ix my Dad, when will 
he come home? 1505 Shaks, John 11. i. 467 Since I first 
cal'd my brothers father Dad. 1615 Gili. Sacr Philos. 1. 95, 

1 have not lead so farre in heraldry, ax to tell you who was 
bis Dad, nor of what house his mother came. 1708 Mrs. 

C i.ntuvkk Busie Body 1. i. An Uncle who . . tho’ he made 
me hix Heir, left Dad my Guardian. x8x6 * Quiz * Grand 
Master 1. Argt., Leaving hix dad and mam in tears. 1886 
Bksant Childr. of Gibeon it. viii, Poor old dad ! 

fig. 1608 T. Morton Pream. Encounter 93 It is better to 
bo a lad then (that 1 may so say) a dad in falshood. >66* 
N. <). /> 01 lean's Lutrin 1. 222 For he was Dad of all the sing- 
ing Tribe. 1828 Craven Gloss., Dad is also used for one 
that excels in any thing, but chiefly in a bad sense. * He 'at 
dad of au for mischief . 

Dad, sb~ Sc. and north, dial. Also daud, dawd. 
[f. Dad v.] 

1 . A firm and shaking blow, a knock or thump 
e.g. on the back of a man or beast, or on any body 
with dull resonance . 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk in. .xiii, He. .Play’d dad, and 
dang the bark AffY xhinx that day. 1789 D. Davidson 


DADDOCK. 

Seasons 15 (lam.) Whoe’fr did slight him gat a daud. 1827 
J. Wu son Noct. Antbr. Wkx. (1855) I- r H7 The xnaw wax 
icin them sair flaffx and dads on their faces. 

A large piece knocked off, a ‘ thuidping ’ piece, 
a lumj) (of biead or other solid matter). 

1785 BukNs//<;/y / f V*/>xxiii, Cheese an’ bread, .dealt about 
in. .cfawdx that day. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems ( 1843)89 Dauds 
o* counsel yc would gie. 1849 in Robson Baras of Tvna 
77 Lumps o’ beef, an’ dads 0’ uuff. 1879 Cumbria. Gloss. 
SuDpl., Dated , a flake of snow. 

Dad f a deformation of God, in asseverations : 
now dial. (Cf. Adad, Bkdal>; also Dod.) 

1678 Otway friendship in f\ 111. i, But by Dad he’s pure 
company. t68x N. N. Rome's follies 30 Say\t thou so, 
Neighbour? dad, you have very much reviv’d my heait. 
184a S. Lover Handy Andy iii, By dad I Andy, you’ve 
made a mistake this time that I’ll fotgive you. s8$o Dialect 
Notts (Boston U.S.), Kentucky ll outs 11. 64 Dad, dod , for 
Goti, in certain curses. .* Dad drat your hide \ 

Dad, daud (deed, dad), v . Sc. and north, dial. 
[Onomatopoeic ; expressing orally the action in 
question, ami its abrupt and somewhat dulled 
sound. The occasional Sc. spelling daud does 
not imply a long vowel, but merely the low back 
wide (a), often approaching (9).] # 

1 . trans . To strike with a blow that shakes or 
sends a shock through ; to knock, beat ; to shake 
with knocking or beating. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wkx. 1846 I 260 One took him [the 
* idole *) by the hcillis. and dadding hix head to the calxay, left 
Dagon without heaa or handis. 17x5 Ramsay Christ's Kirk 
11. iii, '1 hen took hix bannet to the bent And daddit aff the 
glar. 172* Three Bonnt'ts iv, This said, he dadded to the 
yate. x8x6 J Wii-SON Noct. Antbr. Wkx. 1855 I. 138 Twa 
stout young fellows daudiu nne anithcr about.. wi* their 
netvex. ■833 Moir Manste IPaut h xvii. (1849) * *.) Dadding 
the end of his .staff on the gtound. 1849 Carlyle Let. in 
Fronde Ltfe II. 11 Ncrvoux system all ‘dadded about* by 
Lo.11 h travel. 

2. intr. 

17x9 Ramsay 2 ndAnsio. Hamilton iv, Dad down agrouf, 
and tak a drink. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 258 The 
.shot k it was to me to find, all those weak, wretched letters 
. .‘dadding about’ jknocking about] in the dining-room. 

Dada (clce da, dada*). Also dadda, da-da. [Cf. 
Dad •nU] A child’s word for father; cf. papa. 
(In some parts pronounced dada', like papa ami 
used instead of that word.) ^ 

x688 yd Loll. Poems , Loyal Litany .wi, Oi^Tl the Slum k 
and Dada fails, Adopt a Biat of _ Neddy Haylcx. t 1689 
1 * arouhar Loi’C tf Bottle 1, Poor child ! he’s as like his own 
dadda ax if he were spit out of hix mouth. 1775 Mad. 
D’Arhlay Party Diary ( 1889) II. 117 Dear Dada, I have 
this moment leceivcd your h-tter. 1842 in Robson Bards 
0/ Tyne\ 181)3)227 A, U, A, my bonny bairn. . A, U, A — thou 
.sum may learn To say dada xe canny. x866 Miss Yonge 
J't /nee tf Page iii 52 The child still cried for her da-da. 

t Da da, int. Obs. [app. of nursery origin ; 
but the history is unknown.] A childish and 
familiar expression for 4 Good-bye ! * ; the earlier 
form of Ta-ta. 

i68x Orw ay Soldier* s Fort. 111. i, Well, da, da, da. .prithee 
don’t be troubled, cla, da, 1733 Hampton Court Misc. 10 
// ife . . Da, Da, Monster lexit laughing]. Husb. Farcwcl, 
Tormentor. 

t Da dder, V. Obs. vxc. dial. In 5 dadir. 
[Cf. Doddeh, Didder, Pithkh : the form is that 
ot a frequentative, as in patter , shiver , totter , etc. : 
but the etymology of the stem dad-, did -, dod-, is 
obscure; efi Dade,] intr . To quake, tremble. 

1483 Cat It. A ngl . 88/1 To Dadir ,frigucio. x<. . II ye IVay 
to .bpvftil Hons 1 18 in Hazl. E. P. r. IV. 38 Boyex. gyrles, 
and Iuskysh strong knaues, Dydderyng and aadderyn^, 
leaning on their stnues. 1370 Levins Matiip . 77/47 r lo 
Dadder, trepulare . 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dadder, Didder, 
Dodder, to shiver ; to tremble. 

Hence Dodder-, Dodder-groee, Briza media. 
1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dodder grass , Dotherin grass , 
quaking grass. 

Daddie, var. of Daddy. 

Daddle (dre-d’l), sb. dial. The hand or fist. 

1785 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. x8xs Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX, 47 His daddies he us’d with such skill and dex- 
terity. ^ 1827 Scott Ttvo Drovers ii, ‘Adzooks l * exclaimed 
the bailiff- ‘sure, .men forget the use of their daddies*. 
x88x Miss Iacicson Shropshire Word-bk. Suppl. s. v„ ‘Tip 
lisver daddle ’ is an invitation to shake hands. 

Saddle, v . 1 dial. [app. f. same root as Dad- 
dkr, with aim. ending -lk : cf. toddle. ] intr. To 
walk totteringly or unsteadily, like a cnild ; to be 
slow in motion or action ; to dawdle, saunter, trifle. 
Cf. Daidlk, Dawdle. 

1787 Grosk Pros'. Gloss., Daddle, to walk unsteadily like 
a child; to waddle. 1815 Brockett North C. Wds., 
Daddle, to walk unsteadily, to saunter or trifle. *878 
C umbrld. Gloss., Daddle, to walk or work slowly ; to trifle. 
1881 Miss Jack son Shropshire Word-bk. Suppl., Daddle, to 
trifle; to loiter; to dawdle. 

Da ddle, V.~ dial. *■- Diddle. 

1886 Stevenson Treasure 1st '. 1. HI. 21 * I'll trick them 
again . . I’ll shakeout another reef, matey, and daddle 'em 
again.* 

Daddock (dac*(bk). dial. Also 7 dadooke. 
[Stem dad • of uncertain etymology ; but cf. Dod- 
der: the suffix appears to be dim. -ock, as in 
bullock , hillock .] Rotten or decayed wood; also 
t daddock- wood. 

Bp. M. Smith Strut. (1633) 106 How long would it 
be before you could, .make tnortac of sand, or make a piece 
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of dadocke-wood to flame ? 1674 Blount Glossogr. (cd. 4), 
Daddock, when the heart or hotly of a Tree is throughly 
rotten, it is called Paddock, quasi, dead Oak, 1787 Grosi, 
Prov. Gloss., Paddock, rotten wood, touch-wood. Clone, 
1845 s. Judo Margaret 11. i, The great red daddtx hs lay ill 
the green pastures where they had lain year after year, 
crumbling away. 1884 Upton -on-Severn Glos 4 , Paddock , 
decayed wood, touchwood. 

Hence Da*ddoeky a., decayed, rotten. 

%Bm$ Britton Beaut . Wiltshire , Daddicky , dry, decayed. 
1884 Upton-on-Severn Gloss., Daddoeky , flimsy, unsub- 
stantial, soft with decay. 

Daddy (dardi). colloq. Also 6 daddye, 6-8 
dady, 8-9 daddie. [dim. of Dad sb J : sec -y.] 
A diminutive and endearing form of Dad, lather. 

? a 1500 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) 1 . 38 As my daddye 
hath taughte yt me, I will fulfdl his lore. [MS. of 159a : 
Harl. MS. reads 4 father ’.] a 1519 Skelion Image Ipocr. 
158 Now God save these dadyes And all ther yonu 
fcabyes. 155a Huloki, Dadde or daddy, as infantes cal 
their fathers. 1673 R. Leigh Trans/roser Keh. 8 Kvery 
Nurse can readily point to Daddy’s Eyes. 1794 J. W01 ton 
(P. Pindar) Bowl, for Olivet Wks. II. 413 So [I| ask'd my 
daddy’s leave to study Painting. 1880 Miss Braddon Just 
as / am xl, She could not believe that there was a fault in 
daddy. 

l>. irreverently . 

1740 Chesterk. Lett. II. 1 xciii. 220 All day long afraid of 
old Daddy in England. 189a Sbedator 24 Dec. 927/2 In 
other respects, he is an Old I >addy ! 

Hence Daddyiam nome-wd., the characteristics 
of an * old daddy ’ (cf. prec. b) ; in U.S. boast of 
or respect for ancestry. 

1871 Kate Field in Harper's Bazaar Aug. (Farmer), 
'His grandfather was a distinguished man.’ ‘Was he’/’ 
replied the man of Chicago. 4 That's of no account with us. 
There’s less daddyism here than any pait of the United 
States. What's he himself? ' 189s Spec tat or 24 Dec. 927/2 

If this great truth had broken upon Carlyle’s biographer, how 
much uaddyism had we been spared ! 

D&:ddy-lo*ng-legS. [Prom its very long 
slender legs.] a. A popular name for the Ckane- 
fly. (Called also father - and Finny -long- legs. ) 
b. A name for Arachnids or spiders of similar 
appearance, such as those of the genus Fhalangium . 

a 18x4 Diiidin Quanki Fongo in IJniv. Songster II. sB/i 
Old daddy longlcgs, when he drank his Congo. 1840 Wr s 1 - 
wood tr. Cuviers A nine. Kingd. 619 These insects arc well 
known under the names of Paddy long-legs. Tailors , ik c. 
1884 F. J* Tmn> Science A grie. 279 Next to the wircworm 
the crane fly or daddy-longlegs, .is probably most hurtful. 

Dada (deUL, v. Obs. ex c. dial. Also dial, dad, 
dawd. [peril, the same as the root of Daddku.] 

1 . intr. To move slowly or with uncertain step-, 
to toddle, like a child just learning to walk. 

161a Drayton Poly-olb. 1. 8 Which nourisht and bred up 
..No sooner taught to dade, but from their mother trip. 
Ibid, xiv, But cas’ly from her source as Isis gently dades. 

2 . trans . To lead and support (one who totters, 
csp. a child learning to walk). Also fig. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xxi. 108 The little children 
when they learnc to goe, By painefull Mothers duded to and 
fro. 1803 Holland Platan IPs Mor. 18 A guide to stay 
and dade them w-hen they learned to go. ibid. 399 Such he 
ought to enforme, to direct, to dade and lcadc by the hand. 
1859 E. Waugh Lam. Songs 7a (Lane. Gloss.), Do-u think 
that could doff me an’ dad me to bed? 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropshire Word-bk., Pade, to lead children when learning 
to walk. 1881 Leicestershire Gloss . , Pade , to help to walk 
. . 4 1 shouldn* ha 4 got home, if they hadn’ daded me along 
Hence Da'ding vbl. sb., as in + dading- sleeves, 
-strings (dial.), leading-strings. 

1675 Tkongk Diary (1825) 13 His sonn. .with his tnayd to 
leade him by his dading sleeves. 1865 Bkn Brikrlky Irk- 
dale I. 259 He’s nobbut like a chilt in its dadins. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk., Dadiug-strings, by 
which a child is held up when learning to walk. 

t Dade, sb, Obs . Name of some wading bird. 
1686 Loyal Garland xx. ii, There’s neither swallow, dove, 
nor dade, Can soar more high, or deeper wade. 

Dade, early form of Deed. 

Da'dleSSy a, rare - L [f. Dad sb . I -p -less] 
Fatherless. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xci. 369 So many dadles.se 
Babes. 

Dado (d^i'dd). Arch. [a. It. dado die, cube 
( -• Pr. dat, OF. del, de) L. datum : see Die.] 

1 . The block or cube, with plane faces, forming 
the body of a pedestal, between the base mouldings 
and the cornice ; the die. 

Evelyn tr. F reart' s Archit . 124 [The Pedestal] is 
likewise called Truncus the Trunk . . also Abacus, Dado, 
Zocco, &c. 1688 R. IIolmk A rmonry hi, 102/1 Dado or Dye 
is a flat in a Cornice or Pedestal. 1816 J, Kmh h Panorama 
Sc. St Art I. 171 Each central portion, as dado of pedestal, 
shaft of column. i8ao T. Cromwell E t curs. I reland ii. 81 
The dado of the pedestal, al*ovc the entablature. 

2 . The finishing of wood running along the lower 
part of the walls of a room, mode to represent 
a continuous pedestal ; strictly applied only to the 
flat surface between the plinth and the capping. 
Hence, b. Any lining, painting, or papering of the 
lower part of an interior wall, of a different 
material or colour from that of the upper part. 

1787 Builder's Price-Bk. 39 Dado, i inch dado, level, 
skirled, and caped. 1704 Ibid. 41 Whole deal dove- tailed 
dado and keyed. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 284/a The dado 

S tayed in ihe interiors of buildings is a continuous 
tstal . . constructed of wood, and is usually about the 
jht of a chair-back* Its present u»o is to protect the 


stucco-work or paper of the walks. s8$4 hccLsiologtsi XV. 
357 A dado of oak-panelling. 1858 Household Words No 456. 
60 (The Alhambra) The dados, or low wainscoting-., are of 
square glazed tiles, which form a glittering breast-high coat 
ot mail. 

b. 1^7 Black Green Past , xl , (1878) 323 Oh, by the way, 
Iaidy Sylvia, how did your dado ot Indian matting look l 
187$ M lss Brapdon l taen III. 249 Mabel insisted upon 
having . . a sage-giccn wall with a chocolate dado — did you 
ever hear of a dadol -in the new morning-room. 

3 . attrib ns dado-moulding. 

1837 Penny Lyd. VIII. 284 A cornice or dado moulding 
surmounting the die. x85«-6i An hit. Publ. Sot. Put. 
s. v., The capping or surbnsc, sometimes called the dado 
molding. 

Dadoed (d<"»-d<*l), ///. a. [f. 1>AD0 sb. t -ei> ] 
Furnished with a dado. 

x88x Miss Bradikjn Asph. xiv. 159 The old ouk-dudoed 
drawing-room. 1800 Pall Mall G. 13 Aug. 2/3 A pretty 
mot ning-room. .with dadoed walls. 

Dae, Sc. form of l )ok. 

t DfB’dal, sb. Obs. In 7 Deedale, Dedal ( 1 . 

[ad. L. D.edal-uh : see below. Cf. F. Dtdalt maze.] 

1 . An anglicized form of the proper name Daeda- 
lus; a skilful artificer or fabricator like Drcdalus. 

[1610 11 . Hunos Foil. Aunt. A v a (Stanford), My lame- 
legd Muse ..Yet doth aspire with Dedall’s wings.] <*1630 
Drumm. ok Hawih. Poems Wks. (1711) 18 The Silk-worm 
of Love. A Da-dale of my death. 

2 . A maze or labyrinth. 

1609 Kvi-iyn Acetaria (1729) 119 Groves, Labyrinths, 
Decfals .Close-Walks .and other Relievo’s of Topiary ami 
Hortul&n architecture. 

Daedal (d/ dal), a. Chiefly poetical. Also 6 7 
(9) doedale, 7 dedall, 7-9 dedal, [ad. I*, dnulal - 
us, a. (ir. 5 cu 8 aAos skilful, cunningly wiought, 
variegated, etc. ; see prec.] 

1 . Skilful, cunning to invent or fashion. 

* 59 ? Spi-nser F. (J. ill. Prol. ii. All were it ZeuxU or 
Praxiteles, His deedale hand would fade and greatly faynt. 
e 1630 Drumm. ok Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 36 Out-iun 
the wiml-out-running dxdale hare. i8a8 Bleubiv. Mag. 
XXIV. 146 Here the dashing Blind Harry the Harper had 
hung up his dadal harp, 187* Bi.ackie Lays /light, 13 By 
the daedal hand of Titan Nature piled. 

2 . Displaying artistic cunning or fertility of in- 
\cntion ; maze-like j-Djcdalian 1. 

c 1630 Drumm. ot* Hawtii, Poems Wks, (1711') 42 Ye, who 
with curious numliers, sweetest ait, Frame dedal nets our 
beauty to surprise. 1746 J. Wakton ()dc iii. (R.), Ucic 
ancient art bet dfcdal fancies play’d In the quaint mazes 
of the crisped roof. 1836 Landor Pericles 4- A. Wks. 1846 
1 1 . 372 The dedal dance is spun and woven. 

3 . Of the earth, etc. ; 1 Manifold in works ’ ; 
hence, varied, variously adorned. 

A vague poetic use after Lucretius (I. 7 4 d.xdalu tcllus'; 
v. 234 ^natura diedala rcrum 

1596 Si'enslr F. (). i\. x. 4s Then doth the dxdale earth 
throw forth to thee Out of hci fruitful! lap abundant 
tlowres. 1745 T. Wah 1 on Picas. MelanJi. 248 What dxdnl 
landscapes smile! x 8 i 7 Wouosw. Sequel to 4 Beggars' , 
For whose free range the died a l earth Was filled with animated 
toys. 1834 D’Israeu Rev. A pick 1. xv, The d.edal faith of 
the old world had died, i86a Sklai L r Aland's Poems 28 
With what dxdal fulness Thy beds their blossoms shew ! 

+ 4 . ? Mazy, labyrinthine ; ? changeful. Obs. 

1818 Keats F.ndyru . iv. 459 Search my most hidden 
breast ! By truth’s own tongue, I have no dxdale heat t ! 

+ 5 . Hot. =Da£daleoijs, D^dalods. Obs. 

*793 T. Martyn Lang. 0/ Bot., Deedale urn folium , a 
Dxdal leaf. 

Daeda'leous, a. Hot. [f. ns next + -ous.] 

1833 Lindlky Introd. Hot. (1848) II. 357 P.tdaltous ; when 
the point has a large cm uit, but is truncated and rugged. 

Dbdalian, -ean (d/d^-lian), a. Also De-. 
[f. L. DxdalH-tts relating to D^dalus, Or. baib&Rtos 
cunningly wrought + -an ; or f. Dwdal-us + -ian.] 

1 . Of or after the style of Daedalus ; skilful, in- 
genious, formed with art ; resembling the labyrinth 
of Daedalus, intricate, maze-like. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Gtass in The Daedalian .. Laby- 
rinths wherein hcc takes his turnes. a 1634 Chai’Man (W.), 
Our bodies decked in our dxdaliun arms. 1757 J. Broun 
in Pope's Wks. 1757 HI. p, xv. (.Stanford), Dxdahan argu- 
ments but few can trace. 1776 Adam Smith W. .V. 11. ii. 
(1869) I. 322 Suspended upon the Daedalian wing* of paper 
money. > 1880 Contemp. Rev. XXXVI L 475 note, Beauty 
of contrivance, adaptation, or mechanism . . wc have called 
Daedalian beauty. 

*636 Raleigh's Tubus Hist. Pref. B, Contrived by a Dx- 
dalean Hand. 1697 )' Sergeant Solid Philos. 41 To please 
the Pxdalcan Fancies of the ingenious Contrivers. 1850 
Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iii, 14 Such creatures, like 
moles, are safe only underground, and their engineerings 
there become very dtcdalean. 1854 Badham Halieut. 512 
Unable to wind hi* way through the Deedalcan mazes of a 
modern bill of fare, 

+ 2 . -D.fdal a. 3. Obs. 

* 59 ® Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. Arke 425 la various 
.sort Dedalian Nature seems her to disport. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1808 Wornum Led. Painting 351 note, The black vases, 
or tnosc with the black figures (skiagrams) or the stained 
reddish-yellow terra cotta, are the most ancient . .The style 
of design of these black figures ha* been termed the Egyptian 
or Deedalian style. 

Dwdalist (drd&list). notict-wd. [See -jst.] 
An imitator of Dredalus. 

1713 Addison Guardian No, 112 p 3, I have fully con- 
sidered the project of these our modem Daedalists, and am 
resolved so far to discourage it, as to prevent any person 
from flying in my time. 


t Derdalize, v - Obs. nonce- wd. [1. D.fiul a. 
j -IZK.] trans. To make intricate or ma/c-like. 
a 1618 Sn 1 vestkr Du Bartas , Lacrymnr 8<> Wet- Lnwycts 
then, who dedali/ing Law, And deading Conscicme, like 
th»* Hoise-leach drawe. 

DsBdalOIUI (drditas), a. Hot. Also dodaloua. 
[f. I.. divdal-us cunningly-wrought + -ob'H.] 

Ot leaves: * Having a margin with various wind- 
ings and turnings ; of a beautiful and delicate tex- 
ture' (Webster 1828, citing Martyn, and Lee . 

II DiedalTMl (drdftl^h). See also D^dal sb. [L., 
a. (ir. AnitaKoi 4 the cunning one’, name ot the 
workman who constructed the 1’ietait labyrinth, 
and made wings for himsclt and his son Icarus ] 
A skilful or cunning artificer (like D*vdalus). 

1 1630 Drumm. oi- Hawth. Poems Wks. (* 7*0 Gone is 
my spanow A Di-dalus he was to catch a fly. 1631 Hey- 
wood Fug. Eli~. (1641) 123 Gardiner was the oncly Dcdalus 
and inventourof the engme. 

Del, early form of Deal. 

Dsmon, Daemonic, etc. : see Demon, etc. 
Daer-StOCk (d.rp’r-stpk). Irish Antic/. [t. 
Mir. defer, OIr. < fan, dder base, ignoble, unfrec, 
servile, mod. Jr. daor captive, condemned, guilty -f 
Stock.] Stock or cattle belonging to the landlord 
of which the tenant or vassal has the use ; used 
attrib . in daer-stoik tenant, tenancy. 

1875 Maine Hist. best. vi. 159 The Daer-stock tenant had 
unquestionably parted with some poition of his freedom. 
Ibid., The relation between > as sal and chief called Duer- 
slock tenant y. 

Daesman, var. of Desman. 

Daff (daf\ sb. Obs. ex c. north, dial Also 4-5 
daf, 4-6 daffe. [Etymology uncertain : cf. Daft. 

It has been conjecturally referred to ON. dan/ deaf, 
dull, savourless, w'hich survives in St , dovf, douj dull, spirii- 
less, but this is phonetically inadmissible.] 

One deficient in sense or in proper spirit ; a sim- 
pleton, a fool ; a coward. 

et\M$ Poem Times Edw. II, 90 in Pol. Songs (Qitudt n) 
328 If the parsoun have a prest t)f a t lene lyf . . Shal comui 
a daffe andputte him out . That can nolit n ferthing woith 
of god. 130a Langl. PL A. 1. 129 *pou dotest daffe 
(jua)> heo 4 l)ulle are hi wittes ’ c 1386 Chauclk Reeve's /. 
288 Ami when this Iapc i.s laid another day 1 sal been 
liable a daf, a cokenay. c 1440 J'romp. Parv. 111/2 Dafft, 
or dastard, or he h^t spekythe not yn tymr, oridnrus 
1587 Harrison Fug land 11. ii. 1 1877) 1. sSCcitcsit [Taindatfel 
is a poorc bishoprike the lute incumbent thereof being called 
foi . in open court made answer : ‘The daffe is here, hut the 
land is gone*. 1616 Buiiokar, Daffe, a dastard. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Daff a half-wit; a coward. 

Daff (dot), 7;.i Chiefly Sc. [f. Daff sb. 

Cf. the dial, dajfle to become stupid, grow imbecile ; also 
to dumbfounder, confuse the faculties; daffy imbecile, 
stupid from failure of the faculties. Whitby Gloss ] 

1 . intr. To play the fool ; to make sport, toy, 
dally, talk or behave sportively. 

*535 Si Ewart Cron. Scot . III. 342 Quhat do 3c now ? I sc 
e do bot daf. a 160$ Polwari Ilyting w. Montg. 662 
>astard, thou daffies, that with such divilne mels. 1813 
J’ickkn Poems I. 175 (Jam.) Conn* yont the green an’ daff 
w»’ me, My charming dainty Davy. 1876 Whitby Gloss , 
Daff to chat in a daudlitig way; to loiter. Also to falter 
in memory; 4 beginning to daff’. 1886 Stevenson Kid- 
napped iv. 30 Gentlemen dnffing at their wine. 
t2. bans. To daunt, north, dial. Obs. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 13 Daffe, to Daunt. 

Daff (daf), vf [A variant of Doff to do off, 
put off. 

(Johnson, misunderstanding the pa. t., us in quot. 1596, 
made the present stem daft .) j 
+ 1 . trans. To put off (as clothes) ; to throw off, 
divest oneself of. Obs. 

1597 hHAKS. Lover's Comp/. 297 There my white stole of 
chastity I daff’d. 1606 — Ant. <V Cl iv, iv. 13 He that 
vnbuckles this, till wx do please To daft l = daffe) for our 
Repose, shall heare a storme. 

2 . To put or turn aside, to thrust aside ; cst>. in 
the Shakspcrian phrase to daff the world aside ( — to 
bid or make it get out of one’s way), and imitations 
of this (sometimes vaguely or erroneously applied). 

1306 Shaks. i Hen. //', t\. i. 96 The . . Mad Cap, Prince 
of Walcsj And his Cumradcs, that daft the World aside, 
And bid it passe. 1599 — Much Ado v. i. 78 Claud. Away, 
I will not haue to do with you. Leo. Tanst thou so daffe 
me? 1599 — Pass. Ptlgr. 183 She bade good night, that 
kept iny rest away; And duff’d me to a cabin bang’d with 
care. 1601 WM’.vbr Mtrr . Mart. A vij. We daft the world 
with time ourselues beguiled. 18*0 Keats Lamia 11. 160 
Some knotty problem, that had daft His patient thought. 
1880 Goldw. Smith in Atl. Monthly No. 268. 202 Wc have 
no right to daff a pessimist’s argument aside merely tacause 
[etc.]. 1884 Sal. Res’. 14 June 787/r lG pleasant fashion of 
daffmg the world aside. 

fb. To put off (with an excuse, etc.). Obs. 

1604 Siiaks. Oth. iv. ii. 176 Euciy day thou daft* [ v . r. 
doffest] me with some deuise lago. 

Daffadowndilly, daffadowndilly. Also 
daffe-. [A playful expansion of Daffo-dilly.] 
A daffodil ; used at first in the generic sense. 
Still a widespread popular name of the Yellow 
Daffodil, under the dialect forms daffadown-y-doon-, 
daffidawn daffodowndilly. 

1573 Tusser Husb. xliii. (1878)95 Herbes, branches, and 
flower*, for windowes and pots . . 7 Daffadondillie.s 1570 
Spenser Shebh. Cal. Apr. 140 Strowe mee the grounde with 
daffadowndillies. 1708 Motieux Rabelais n. Ii, Their 
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Hair . . stuck with Roses, Gilly-flowcrs . . Daftidown-dillies. 
1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Harney Maguitc ii» With roses 
and lillics, and daffy-down-dillics. 

2. A shrub : prob. the Mczercon, which is still 
so called in Yorkshire * from the slight similarity 
of the Greek name Daphne with Daffodil' (Britten 
and Holland). 

XS91 Plruvxll Sp. DUt., Adel/a, a daffadoundill} , or 
rather rose bay tret*, Rhododaphm 1611 Fi orio, Oledndro, 
the weede Oleander. Also a Daffadutincdillie. 

Dftffljlg (da 'fin ), vbl. sl>. [1. 1 )AFF 7'J + -INC, 1 .] 

1. Fooling, folly; sportive behaviour or talk; 

frolicking, toying, merriment. 

1535 Ste* \rt Cion. A hot I 449 Into sic dafting putting 
3our delyte, As brutell l>cist that followin appetyte. 1686 
O. Stuart ytvo-sei. Piu. 39 You would have burst your 
heart with laughing To’ve seen the gang so full of dafting. 
1787 Burns Twa Dogs 43 Until wi’ daftin weary grown. 
Upon a knowe they sat them down. 18*3 Lockhart Reg. 
Daltonxu, v (1847* 416 They’re young folk; daftin’s natural 
to them. t886 S11 u nson Kidnapped xxiii. 232 It was all 
dafting ; it’s all nonsense 

2. Mental derangement, insanity. 

a. 1614 J. Mm mu. MS. 58 (Jam.! There he falls into 
a phrenzie and daftine which keeped him to his death. 1857 
1 >unglison Put. Med. 274 Daffng, insanity. 

Da ffish, a. Ohs. cxc. north . dial . [f. Daff sb. 

+ - 18 H.] Spiritless; stupid. 

1470-85 Malory Atthur ix. xlii, This is but a daftyssh 
knyglit. [1869 Lonsdale Gloss. , Daffsh , shy, modest. 1 

Daffodil (dnefJdiL. Also 6 daffodyll, 6-7 
daffo-, daffadill, 7-8 daffodil, (9 daffodel) ; sec 
also Daffodilly, and Daffadowndilly. [A 
variant of Affodill, q. v. The initial d has not 
been satisfactory accounted for. 

1 1 has been variously suggested as due to childish or pla> fid 
distortion, as in Ted for Edward, tonic for aunt ; to union i 
of the article th % (cf. Cotgr. , A ffrodille, /'If Affodill. and i 
north, F.ng. t' affadil ) ; to final d of and. in (c. g.) ‘fennel! 
und affodtl' ; to union of the Putihor Flemish article, as de 
affodtl— the aftodd ; and to Fr. prep, if a.s \wjleur if a/ hi o- | 
aille. It is noteworthy that as in Eng. the woid has gained j 
a letter, in 16th c. Fr. it sometimes lost one. I.ittrJ (s.\. 
asphodlle) nuotes from Pc Serre.% (ifith cd, * Pcs racincs 
if a /rod tile , and also ‘Decoction d** lapace, dc J toddles 
A third form dafrodille is quite conceivable. 

Affodtl l and its popular \uriants daffodil , daffodilly, , were 
originally and properly the Asphodel ; then by popular 
misconception, due apparently to the application to lx>th 
plants, at their first introduction to England, of the fanciful j 
name Lous fill (sec Turner Ltbcllus B i h>, it was applied, j 
es(>ecially in the popular variations^ to species of Narcissus, 
etc. botanists, after resisting this mtsapplii at ion, coni- | 
promised the matter by retaining affodtl for the Asphodel, j 
and accepting the more popular daffodil for Narcissus, i 
Finally affodtl was ‘rectified’ to affodyl and asphodel. 
and daffodil restricted in popular use to the Yellow Narcis- j 
sun or Yellow Daffodil of Eng. fields and gardens.] 

+ 1. The same as Affodill ; the genus Asp ho- j 
delus (formerly including some allied plants). Ob r. | 
f 1538 see Appoint l ] 1548 T u kner Names of II cries s. \ . 

Albucus, Asphodillus groweth . . in gardines In Anwerp, it I 
maye he named in cnglishe whyte affodtl or duchc daffodil. 
1567 Maplet Gr. forest 40 Daffadill, some call Anthcri- j 
con, the Romanes Kings spare, 1578 Lyte Dodoenss. lxxix, 

049 This herbe f Asphodelus in 1 species] is called .. in ! 
English also Affodyl, and Daffodyll. s6oqTorskLL/our.f j 
/leasts (1673) 304 Asphodclus (englished by some daffodil). 

+ 2 . The genus Narcissus , of which it is the 
common Eng. name in the Catalogue of Gerard e’s 
Garden 1599 , where twelve Daffodils or Nar- 
cissuses are distinguished, the White Daffodil being 
the common White Narcissus or Poets Lily [N. 
pocticus) of Eng. gardens, the ‘ White Lily’ of 
.Scotland; the Yellow Daffodil ( N pseudo-Nar - 
dssus) the plant to which the name is now restricted. 

*54® T urnfk Names of Ilcrbes (E. D, S.) 10 This that wc 
take for daffodil is a kinde of Narcissus. 1578 Lvi r Dodocns 

II. I. 211 These pleasant flowers arc called.. in Knglishe 

Narcissus, white Daffodil!, and Primerosc picrelesse Tin 
Lyte’s own annotated copy in the Brit. Mus. I.ibr. he has 
written over the figure of N. pocticus on p. 210 ‘White 
primrose pyerles, Laus tibi, and of some Daffodille ']. 15 97 

Gerarde Herbal 1. Ixxxiv. 111 The double white Daffodil! 
of Constantinople [.V. orientalist was sent into England 
vnto the right Honorable the Lord Treasurer, among other 
bulbed flowers. 16*9 Parkinson Fa rad i si in Sole iv. (1656) 

8 Many idle and ignorant Gardiners, .do call some of these 
Daffodils Narcisscs, when as all know that know any Ioitine, 
that Narcissus is the l^ttine name, and Daffodil the 
English of one and the same thing. 

3. Now restricted to Narcissus pseudo- Narcissus 
(also called Lent Idly), found wild in various parts 
of England and cultivated as an early spring flower. 

[* 5 ®* T ukner Herbal n. 62 a, Our comen daffadil is one 
kynde of Narcissus.] 159a Greenf. Upst. Courtier (1871 1 2 
The yellow daffodil, a flower fit for jealous dotterels. 1611 
Shaks. Mint. V. iv. iii. 1 When DaffadiLs begin to peerc, 
With heigh the Doxy ouer the dale. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., 

To Daffodils , Fairc Daffadill?, we weep to see You haste 
away so suone, 1746-7 Hrrvkv A f edit. (1818* 129 Who 
emboldens the daffodil to trust her flowering gold with 
inclement and treacherous skies? 1855 Tfnnyson Aland 

III. 6 Wien the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, And 
the shining daffodil dies. 

4. Chequered D affodtl ; the Fritillary or Snake’s 
head, Dritillaria Mdcagris. Still known as the 
Daffodil in Hants. ' Hr it ten and Holland). 

*507 Gerarpi .Herbal 1. lvxxix, The checquered Daffodil 
0* Jinny hen floure. .checquered most strangely. 1599 — 
Gala/., FrUtillaria , Chcckerd Daffodil!. 
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5 . The colour of the daffodil; a pale yellow. 
Also allrib. or as ad/. 

*®55 Tennyson Aland 1. xxii. ii, On a l>ed of daffodil sky. 
1884 Pall MallG. 21 Sept. 1/2 A belt of daffodil in the east 
announced the approach of dawn. 1886 St. Stephen's Ret*. 
13 Mar. 14/1 A primrose, a daffodil, or an orange-coloured 
gown. 

Daffodilly, daffodilly (<hx-fodili\ sb. [f. 

prec. ; peril, influenced by lily/] The same as 
Daffodil ; a poetic (and dialect) form. 

1538 [see Affodill). 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Jan. 22 Thy 
sommer pjrowdc. with Daffadillies dight. 1593 Drat ion 
Eclogues iii. 8r See that there be store of Lillyes, (Call’d of 
Shcpheards Daffadil lyes). 1637 Milton Lyudas iso Bid 
amaranthns all his beauty shed, And daffadillies fill then 
cups with tears. 1847 Mary Hownr Ballads 7 He cut the 
leaves of the snow-drop down, And tied up the daffodilly. 

Da*ffodilly, a. tare. [f. Daffodil + -y.] Full 
of or furnished with daffodils. 

. '* 9 * Temple Bar Mae. Sept. 125 An exceedingly unpre- 
tentious, yet palin-y unci duftbdi!l-y drawing-room. 

Daft (daft), a. Now chiefly Sc. and notlh. 
[In early ME. dafftc , corresp. to OE. gedtr/le mild, 
gentle, meek OTeut. *gadaJtjO’Z, f. gadafti vbl. 
sb. from stem dab-, in Gothic gadaban to become, 
be fit, OE. pa. pple. tedafen becoming, fit, suitable. 
The x here is app. for umlaut g befoic ft, st , which 
explains the two-fold ME. development daft and 
j deft. The primary meaning of the adj. must have 
lncn * becoming, fit’; cf. the adv. gednftlicc fitly, 
suitably, seasonably, and the vb. geaseftan to make 
fit or leady, to prepare; from ‘fit, ready, apt’ 
came the general later sense of deft ; from 4 be- 
coming, deceits ’ as said of Dcrsons, came that of 
'meek, mild, innocent’, ana from ‘innocent, in- I 
offensive * app. that of 4 irrational ’ said o 1 beasts, 
and of ‘silly, foolish, deficient in sense’ as said of 
persons; cf. a common sense of ‘innocent*, and 
the sense-history of Silly. See also Dkft. 

Damp, *a fool,’ is found ^1325, its relationship to daft is 
uncertain ; if originally distinct, it may have contributed to 
the development of the sense ‘foolish* here.] 

fl. Mild, gentle, meek, humble. Obs. 

( 1000 Ags. Go$p. Matt xxi. 5 Nu kin tyning J>c cymA to 
k« Xvd^fte. c 1 too Ormin 2175 Shuminfiisst, ana daffte, and 
.sedcfull. /bid. 4610 And tnem , and dafftc, and scdefull. 

2. Silly, foolish, stupid. Cf. Innocent, Sill*. 
a. Said of leasts. 

e 1325 Body Ar Soul 302 in Map's Poems 343 Nc wustc 
uhat was good or il, ‘But as a beest, doumbe and daft. 
c 1450 Henrxson Mor. Pah. 81 Who .sayes ane sheepe is 
daft, they lie of it. 

b. Of persons : Wanting in intelligence, stupid, 
foolish. 

c 1450 Si. ( uthhert (Surtees) 443 Pot to make it I am daft, 
For I can 11031 of potter craft. 1535 Lyndksav Satyrc 2008 
Thou art the daftesi fuill that c\er I .saw. 1570 Lemns 
Afanip. 9/33 Dafte, doltishc, stnpidus. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk <18471 462 Cast awaythe.se daft conceits, and .take 
>ou senoiislie to your hooke and studies. 1674 Ray N. C. 
tCords 13 Daft, stupid, blockish, daunted, a vei ho DaftV. 
.855 Robinson Hhitby Gloss., Daft, dull of apprehension. 

3. Of unsound mind, crazy, insane, mad. 

* 51 ® B ELLEN n Cron. Scot. (1821) I. viii, He that was 
trubJit with the falling evil, or fallin daft or wod. 

Ld. Treas. Aats. Siot., Mnknnd him Curatour to P N. 
quhilk is daft, and lies na wit to g>de him selff 1816 
Scott Old Mart, vii, * The woman would drive ony rea.soti- 
able being daft.’ 1829 Ahnoi d Let. in Stanley Lt/e <y Cotr. 
(1844) I. v. 254, 1 hope you will not think I ought to. .adjourn 
to the next asylum for daft people. 1880 R. G.^ White Every- 
Pay Eng. 122 We have preserved our common sense, and 
have not gone clean daft. 

4. Thoughtless or giddy in one’s mirth ; madly 
gay or frolicsome. Daft days : the days of merri- 
ment at Christmas. 

c 1573 Dial, beta \ Clerk <V Courtier (JamA Quhcn ye 
>our sclfis ar daft and young. 1768 Ross Helenorc 117 
(Jam.) Awa, she says, Whaever’s daft to day, it setsna you. 
1787 Bi rns Twa Dogs 15s In a frolic daft, a 1774 Fkrc.i s- 
son Points ' t (1 789) 1 1 . 10 (title) The Daft Days. 1816 Scoi 1 
Antiq. xxi, ‘ Ay, ay— they were daft days thae— but they 
were a’ vanity and waur.’ 1831-53 Mhistle-binkic (Sc. Songs) 
Ser. 111. 81 At Yule, uhen the daft-days arc fairly set in, 

A ploy without him wadna be worth a pin. 

+ 5. ^ Deft, skilful. Obs. 

'h 1x500 Chester PI. (Shaks. SocA 134 «MS. 1 59»> For 
semlye be was and wounder dafte (MS. Hark (1607) 2124 
wondrous defte]. 

Hence + Dafteli)k, dalTtele^c [ON. -leikr suffix 
of action or condition], gentleness, meekness. 
Da’fti* ( colloq .), a daft j^ersott. Da ffcish a. } some- 
what daft. Da'ftllke a., having an appearance of 
folly or craziness. Daftly adv., fa. mildly, 
meekly (obs.) ; b. foolishly. Da ftnos, foolish- 
ness, madness. 

c-xsoo Ormin 2188 Ion* kaggerrlc33c shall don batt 3ho 
Shall dafftelej^c forrwcrrpemi. 187a C. CinmoN For the 
King i, The daftie^ still maintained his position. 1825 
Jamieson, Daftish, in some degree deranged. 1855 Robin- 
son Whitby Gloss,, A daftish dbry sort of a body. *7*5 
Ramsay Gent. Sheph. iv. i, "Fix .sac daftlike. *816 Scott 
Antiq. iv, Never think you .. that his honour .. would hae 
done sic a daft-like thing, c xaoo Ormin 1215 And hajherr- 
like ledesst te And damelike and fa^re. 1714 Ramsay 
Trad. Misc . (1733) I. 34 Wc daftly thought to row in 
towth. 135a Abp, Hamilton Catech, 151 Tne word of the 
crosse semi* to be daftnes and folic to lhame that peri»chit>. 


Daft, pa. t. of Daff vS 
Dag (cLcg), sb. 1 In 4-5 dagge. [Of uncertain 
origin : the same senses are partly ‘expressed by 
Tag.] 

1 1. A pgndant pointed portion of anything ; one 
of the pointed or lacimated divisions made by 
deeply slashing or cutting the lower margin of a 
cloak, gown, or other garment, as was done for 
ornament in the 15 th c. Obs. 

1309 I.anol. Rich. Redeles 193 Dryuc out >c dagges and 
all be dudie cotw. z*44o Prontp. Pant, m Dagge of 
clothe, fnu/ittus. 1617 Minsheu Due tor , Dagge or ragge 
of cloth. 

t 2. A tag or aglet of a lace, shoe-latchet, or the 
like; --Aglet i, 2 . Obs. * 

<1400 Rom. Rose 7262 Grey dothiA. , fretted fullc of tatai- 
wagges f = dags, sense 1) And high .shoos knopped with 
dagges. 16x6 Blllokar, Dagges, latchets cut out of leather.* 

3. One of the locks of wool clotted with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a sheep; a ‘clag*; ^ 
Dagging, Dag-i.ock. 

[The relationship of this to the prec. senses, and to Dag 
vA, is not clear.) 

X73X Bailey, Dagges. .the Skirts of a Fleece cut off. 1887 
Kentish Gloss., Dag, a Jock of wool that hangs at the tail 
of a sheep and draggles in the dirt. Dag-wool , refuse wool; 
cut off in trimming the sheep. 

+ D& g f sb.* Obs. [Derivation unknown. 

Referred by some to F. Hague a dagger ; hut no trace has 
been found of any connexion between the two words.] 

1. A kind of heavy pistol or hand-gun formerly 
in use. 

1561 Diunt. ^t«^N/x(BannatyncClub)66Thay. .schot 
fuith at the said servandix ane dag. *587 Harrison Eng- 
land 11. xvi. (1877) 1. 283 To ride with a case of dags at his 
sadle bow. 1598 Barckley Feltc, Man (1631) 252 Because 
the dagge being overcharged brake, .he draweth his dagger 
to stal> 7 »e him. x6oa Warner Albion's Eng. ix. xliv. (1612) 
211 By wars, wiles, witchcrafts, daggers, dags. 164a La in 
U ks. (1853) III. 461, I heard a great crack, as loud as the 
report of a small dag. 17x5 Neto Cant. Diet., Dag, a Gun. 
1849 Grant Kirkaldy of G. xxiv. 283 The captain rushed 
u|K>n Lennox and shot him through the back with a dag. 
1881 Gkkkner Gun 61 A chiselled Italian dagg manu- 
factured by one of the Comminazzo family about 1650. 

2. attnb. and Comb - 

a 1568 Def. Crissrll Saudeiandis 53 in Se mpffl Ballates 
(1872) 234 Snapwark, ndew, fra dagmen do^flRht stand. 
1587 Fleming Cantu. Holm shed 111 . 1409/2 The dag was 
bought, .of one Adrian Mulan a dag-makcr dwelling in east 
Smithfield. 1589 R. Harvev PI. Pen. (i860) 33 A Dag 
i ase may be as good now and then as a case of Dags. 17*1 
Wodrow Hist. Ch Scot. (1829) II. u. ix. 250 Alexander 
Lofjan, Dagmaker in Leith Wynd. 

fThc sense ‘daggrr' given by Johnson (without miotation\ 
and repeated in later dictionaries (in Century Diet, with 
erroneous quotation), appears to be a mere mistake, due to 
misapprehension of the frequent 16 T 7 th c. collocation ‘dag 
and dagger’ in descriptions of personal accoutrement. Sense 
3 in Century Diet, ‘a stab or thrust with a dagger’, is a 
blunder due to misreading of Minsheu.] 

Dag (doeg;, sbA [a. F. dague dagger, also the 
firbt horn of a young stag, and in some technical 
senses. Sense 2 is not found in French.] 

1. The simple straight pointed horn of a young 

stag * ,. 

1859 'J’onn Cye/. Anat. V. 517/2 These processes acquire 
in the second year the form of. .dags. x86x Hulmk tr. 
Moquin-Taudon n. in. 181 At first the new horns [of tin*, 
stngj arc simple protuberances, and arc known by the 
name of 1 dags 

2. A pointed piece of metal, etc. ; a pin or bolt. 

17x17 Bradley Earn. Put. ,s. v. Bridge, You must so joint 

the Timber, as . . to resemble an Arch of Stone . . the Joints 
ought to be. .strongly shut together with Cramps ana Dags 
of Iron. l8o $ Dickson Prait. Agrii. (1807) II. 598 

The upper pair [of rollers] being stuck with coggs and dags. 

3. dial. (See quots.) 

a. 1863 Barnfs Dorset Dialect , Dag, a small projecting 
stump of a branch. 

b. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss,, Dag , a mining tool ; an axe. 
Dag (da;g), sb . 4 dial. [app. of Norse origin : 

cf. ON. dbgg, gen. daggar, pi. daggir , dew, Swcd. 
dagg (Norw. dogg, Da. dug) = Goth. *daggwa 
OTeut. *dMiwQ } OLG. damv , OE. deaiv, dew.] 

1. Dew. 

1674-91 Ray .Y. F. C. Words 95 Dag, Dew upon the 
Grass. 1876 .V. M r anuiiksh , Gloss. , Dag, dew. ‘There’s 
l>een a nice flop of dag.’ 

2. a. A thin or gentle min. b. A wet fog, a 
mist. c. A heavy shower (Ayrshire). 

1808 in Jamieson. 18*5 Brocket 1 N. C. Words, Dag, 
a drizzling rain. 

Dag# v. 1 [Connected with Dag sb .* The senses 
have no connexion with each other.] 

1 1. Ira ns. To cut the edge of (a garment) into 
long pointed jags ; to slash, vandyke. Obs. 

ci 386 Chaucer Pars. T. P344 Cost fc we furring in here 
gownes..so moclie daggyng of schcris. Hid, P347 Suche 
liounsed and daggid clothing. 1393 Langl. P . PI. xxiil 
J43 Let dagge hus clones, c 1440 Prontp. Parv . xia Dag- 
gyuMraetulo. 1480 Caxton Cnron. Eng. ccxxvi. 333 Short 
1 fothes and streyte wastyd dagged and kyt. 1513 Skelton 
Carl, Laurel 630 Raggtd and aaggid & cunnyngly cut. 

2. To clog with dirt, bemire, daggle, bedraggle. 
Obs. cxc. dial. (Cf. Dag sb . 1 3 .) 

* 4®4 Caxton AEsop 111. xvii, A1 to-fowled and dagged. 
a *5*9 Skfiton El. Rummy yg 123 Wyth theyr helei 
lagged, Theyr kyrtclles all to-iagged. 1530 Palsgk. 445/2 
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Indede, damoysell, you be dogged f.vous estes erottle. 1611 
Cotgr. s. v, Archediacre , Cro/te en Archediacre, dagd vp 
to the hard heeler (for so were the Archdeacons in old time 
euer woont to be, by reason of their frequent. .Visitations). 
a x66i Holvoay juvtnal 136 Vexing the baths with his 
dagg’d rout. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,. Dag ..(2) To trail or 
dirty In the mire, to bedaub, to daggle. 1879 Ajtss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk„ Dag . .to trail in the wet or dirt, 
b. intr . To daggle or trail in the dirt or wet. 
i860 1 . onsdale Gloss, , Dag v. i. 1880 IK Cornwall Gloss . 
s, v. Dagging, % That tree is dagging with fruit.' * Her dress 
is dagging in the mud.' 

3 . Farming . To cut off the 'dags* or locks of 
dirty wool from (sheep). (Cf. Dao sbA 3.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Dag sheep, to cut off the 
Skirts of the Fleece. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Dag, to remove 
the dag« ocelots of wool, dirt, etc. from between the hind 
legs of sheep. 

+ Dag, v ,' 2 Oh, [Related to F. Hague dagger 
(13th c. in Littr£) : cf. also 16th c. F. Hague r to 
strike with a Hague or dagger ; but the latter is not 
the source of the Eng. verb. See also Dagger.] 
tram. To pierce or stab, with or as with a pointed 


weapon. 

?<* 1400 Morte Arth. atoa Dartes the Duche-mene daltene 
a^afhes, NVithderfe dyntte/ of dede, daggesthurghe schelder. 
lift'd. 3750 Derfe dynttys they dalte with daggande sperys. 
1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni, lxiv. § 668 Remorse. . 
pierceth and daggeth guilty persons with the anguish of 
a galled conscience. *794 A. Gallatin in J. A. Stevens 
Life iv. (1884) 95 One Ross of Lancaster, .half drew a dag- 
ger he wore . . and swore any man who uttered such senti- 
ments ought to be dagged. 

+ Dag, vf Ohs. [f. Dacj j/;. 1 -] trans . and intr. 
To shoot with a dag or hand-gun. 

a 157a Knox Ilist, Kef. Wks. (1846) I. 87 Thei schote 
speans and dageed arrowis, whare the cmnpnnycs war 
linked, c 1580 f. Hooker Life Sir J\ Carew, They so«* 
dagged at these ioopes, that sundryeof theyme within were 
slaync. 

Dag (d^g), v/.4 dial, [app. of Noise origin : 
cf. Dag sbA ami ON. ddggva , Swed. dagga to be- 
dew. Sec also Deo.] 

1 . tram. To sprinkle, to wet with sprinkling. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss,, Dag, to sprinkle with water. 

1877 lleldemcss Gloss., Dog, to sprinkle. ‘ Dag cawsey 
afoor thoo sweeps it ! * 1879 Miss J At kson Shropsh. B ’or ti- 

tle,, Dag , to sprinkle clothes with water preparatory to 
mangling myroning. 

2 . intr^bi drizzle. 

*8*5 Brockktt A r . C. J Cords, Dag, to drizzle. 

Dagar, -ard, -are, obs. forms of Daooek. 


II Dagesh, daghesh (da-gej), sh. Ileb . Gram . 
[mcd.IIeb. VDJH daghesh , f. Syriac (Tghadi to 
prick.] A point or dot placed within a lit blew 
letter, denoting either that it is doubled (, dages/t 
forte), or that it is not aspirated ( dagesh lend). 

1591 Pfrcivai.l Sp. Diet, Bj, B. .very often.. is sounded 
like the Hebrew 2 when it is in the middest of a word 
without daggesh. 1740 B. Martin Diet. Jut rod. Lttg. 
Tongue 9 If any of the aspirated letters has the point 
(call’d Dagesh) in them, they are then pronounced without 
the H. 1834 A. Willis Hvhr, Gram. 5 A point is some- 
times inserted in the middle of u consonant affecting the 
pronunciation, and called Dagesh or Mappik. 

Hence Da'gesh v . trans., to mark with a dagesh. 
Also D&'ffesftat* V., -&ted fa. pple . 

1751 Werlrv Wks. (187a) XIV. 156 In some Verbs the 
middle Radical is dagesned. 1871 Bolton tr. Dcltt-uh's 
Psalms II. 259 note, The dageshmg of the opening mute of 
the following word. 

Da*ggar. dial. ' An old term for a dog-fish * 
(Smyth, Sailors Word bk. 1867), 
a *7»8 Kknnktt cited by Hali.jwkll. 
t Dagged, //A aj Obs. ff. Dao v.l] 

1 . Of a garment : Having the margin cut into 
long pointed projections ; jagged, slashed. 

1**386 (see Dag 7'.' il. c *430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 200 Undir hiredaygvd hood of green. *<*3 fsee Dag 
7'. 1 i], (1884 Pall Mall G. * Extra ' 24 July 28/2 'The 

costume is all dagged and slashed into the shape of leaves 
and flowers.] 

2 . Cloggetl with dirt, daggled. 

1484, a 1310, x66« (see Dag vA 2]. 

Dagged, ppl a. 2 Obs . exc. dial. [f. Dao r. 4 ] 
Wet with dew, drizzling rain, or a sprinkling of 
anything, b. slang. Drunk. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. lxviii. 11 My Bee's aloft, and 
daggit full of skill: It getts corn drink, sen Grissall toke 
the bed. 1745 Franklin Drinker** Diet. Wks. 1887 II. 23 
He's dagg'd. 1847-78 Halliwkll, Dagged. tipsy. North. 

Dagger (dargoj), sb. Forms: 4- dagger; 
also 4-5 daggere, Sc. dagare, 5 daggare, 5-6 
dager, dagar, daggar, 6 dagard. [Related to 
F. Hague (Sp., It. daga) dagger, and to Dag v .' 2 

No such form is known in Old French. Med.L. shows 
daggarius. - an urn , -ernes, -ardutn (see Du Cange), app, 
from English, so that the form dagger appears to be really 
of English formation (?f. Dao v.‘ j , of which however only 
later instances are known'. If the form daggar d could.be 
assumed as the original, the word might be an augmentative 
in -ard of K. due tie ; but, though ex tract 0 cultello daggar do 
occurs in Walsingham, 15th c. (Du Cange), the forms dag- 
garium and dagger are of earlier appearance and better 
supported.] 

I. A short stout edged and pointed weapon, like 
a small sword, used for thrusting and stabbing. 

I* *878 Fragm. Vetusta xxiv. in Sc. Acts (1844)1. 388 
Habeas tquum, hauberkion, capilium de ferro, ensem, et 


cultellum qui clicitur dagare. Ibid , Ha beat archum et 
sagittas. et daggariuni et cultellum.] c 1386 Chaucer ProL 
1 13 He bsuvr . . on that oother syde a gay daggere [rime spere], 
— Pant. T, 502 And with thy daggcrc D<> 4 MSS., 3 dagger] 
looke thou do the same. 1440 Promp. Parr, in Daggare, 
to stelce wythe m tx\,pugio. 1463 Paston Lett . No. 466 II. 
126 The same dager he slewc hym with. *535 Bury Wills 
(1850)127 \V* my dagard. 1601 Shaks, JuJTC. hi. li. 157, 
1 feare I wrong the Honourable men, Wh«>se Daggers haue 
stabb'd Ca;sar. 1605— Math. 1. iii. 33 Is this a Daggn 
whirh 1 see before me? 1719 Young Busiris iv. i, Loose 
thy hold, Or I will plant my dagger in thy breast. 1866 
Kingsley Hemvard iii. 88 1 You have a dagger in your 
hand !’ said he. 

t b. Ale dagger, alehouse dagger : see Ale, B. II. 
Dagger of lath ; the weapon worn by the 'Vice* 
in the old * Moralities \ Obs . 

159a Nasiie P. Pctiilesse (Shaks. Soc,) 40 All you that will 
not . . weare ale-house daggers at your backes, 1596 Shaks. 
1 lien. //', n. iv. 151 A Kings Sonne? If I do not beate 
thee out of thy Kingdoine with a dagger of Lath , . lie neuer 
wear© haire on my face more. 1601 — Twel.N, iv. ii. 136 
Like to the old vice . . Who with dagger of lath, in his rage 
and his wrath, Cries ah ha, to the diuell. 

2 . Phr. Daggers' drawing (fig.) : the commence- 
ment of open hostilities. At (or to) daggers * 
drawing , now at daggers drawn : on (or to) the 
point of fighting or quarrelling ; in a state of open 
hostility. Also (rarely) at daggers* points. 

9 At daggers drawn is found in 1668, but becomes usuaI only 
in 19th ( . 

1553 Gkimaldf. Cicero's Offices 72 a, They , . among them- 
selucs are wont to bee at daggers di awing. 1596 Ft i ming 
Panopt. F.pist. 2O7 T hat count ric was at denaunce and 
daggers drawing with the lumle ofGracda. 165a J. Wads- 
worth tr. Sandovals Civ. ICars sp. 19 The Grandees of 
the Court were com almost to daggers drawing. 1668 R. 
L'Kstkangi: I'ts. (Wr». (1708) 214 Upon this Toint, were 
they at Daggers-di.nvn with the Emperor, <11735 Swiit 
Drapier's Lett, vii, A quarrel in a tavern, where all were at 
daggers-draw'ing. 1801 M a il Emghi ortm Castle Pat l rent , 
Three ladies. . talked of for his second wife, all at daggers 
diawn with each other. 1837 Lady I*. Sti art in Lady M. 1 1 
Montagu’s Lett. <1893) 1. 104 Both these ladies inherited such 
. .imperial spirit, as to ; . msuic daggers drawing as soon as it 
should find, .import unity to display itself. 1847 Mhn. Mifr- 
wood Lady tifA/ano* 111. xviii, 36 You will be at daggers- 
di awing . . with every order . . of persons in the town, 1855 
Dicki ns Dornt (Househ. cd.) 395/j live minutes hence wc 
may he at daggers’ points. 1870 R. B. Brough Marston 
Lynch xxiv. 2S7 Was Marston still at daggers drawn with 
his rich under 

3 . Jig. Somcthingthat wounds orafflicts grievously. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. l\ 111. i. 115 Thou stick’st a dagger 
in me, I shall neuer see inv gold againe. 1605 — Mack. ir. 

iii. 45 Where we nre there s Daggers in mens Smiles. *704 
Stef li? Lying /.cn'er 11, This was to me Daggers. 1800 
Mrs. Hfrvfy Mourtray Pam. HI. 240 F.very word he 
spoke was a dagger to her heart. 

b. To speak or look daggers : to speak so as to 
wound, to speak or look fiercely, savagely, or 
angrily. 

160a Shaks. 7 tarn. III. ii. 414, 1 will speako Daggers to 
her, but vse none. x6as Mass. & Df.kkfr Vivg. Mart. iv. i, 
And do thine eyes shoot daggers at that man That brings 
thee health? 1833 Marryat P. Simple Iii, Lord Privilege 
..looked daggers at me. 1839 H. Ainsw'orth Jack Shefi. 

iv, A glance. .which was meant to speak daggers. 

t 4 . fig. (contempt.) A bravo, braggadocio. Obs. 

1597 Ft. Keturn fr. Parnass. L i a8o .Soothe upp this 
. .ingrosscr of crin^ers this great hilted dagger 1 ibid. iv. 
i. 1236 This braci hidochio . . this mecrc rapier and dagger. 

f6. A bayonet. (See Bayonet i, 2.) Obs. 

1688 Capt. J. S. Art of War 27 Draw your Daggers. 
Fix them in your Musquet. 

0 . a. The upright piece of wood nailed to the 
bars in the middle of a rail or gate. b. Natil . 
(See nuot.) 

1641 B fst Farm. J 5 ks . (Surtees) 15 A dagger, which gocth 
straight downe the middle of the spellcs, and is naylcd to 
each spell. <*1850 Rudim. Nang. (Weale) 113 Dagger, a 
piei e of timber that faces on to the poppets of the bilge-ways, 
and crosses them diagonally, to keep them together. The 
plank that secures the heads of the poppets is called the 
dagger plank. The word * dagger’ seems to Apply to any- 
thing that stands diagonally or aslant, 
t 7 . The horn of a young stag; «Dao sbD 1. Obs, 
*6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country P'arme 684 The second 
yeare they haue their first homes, which nrc called daggers. 

8. Printing. A mark resembling a dagger (f), 
used for marginal references, etc. : also called 
obelisk. Double dagger : a mark having each end 
like the hilt of a dagger (%), similarly used. 

ito6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dagger., a .Markin Printing 
. .(♦). 1770 Hist. Printing 259 The Obelisk, or long Cros>, 
erroneously called the single Dagger. .The Double Dagger, 
186s AnstkdC ban net /si. 11. viii.tcd. 2) 166 Those that are 
certainly not indigenous being indicated by a little dagger 
(U placed before the name. 

9 . A collectors name of moths of the genus 
Acronycta having a black dagger-like or ^-like 
mark near the anal angle of the fore wings. 

183a J. Rennie Conspectus Butter/ 4- Moths 79 The Dark 
Dagger appears in June. 186a E. Nrwman Brit. Moths 
240, I do not know why this insect [Acronycta tndens] is 
called the ‘ Dark Dagger' : it is no darker than the * Gray 
Dagger 1 [A . Psi], 

10 . pi. Applied locally to various plants with 
long sword-like leaves, as Sword-grass ( Poa aqua - 
tiea). Water- flag (Iris Pseudaeoms), etc. 

1847-78 Halliwkll, Daggers, sword .grass, Somerset. 
188a Devonsh. Planf-n. (ETd. S.), Daggers, Iris Pseud a • 


corns, and l.fcetidissima. The name evidently has refer- 
ence to the sword-like flags or leaves. 

til. The name of a celebrated tavern in Hol- 
born ri 6 oo (Nares) ; hence attrib. as in dagger- 
ale , ■ fmmety , •fie. Obs. 

1570 Gascoigne Diet Drvonkardes(S.), But wr must base 
March beere, dooble doohle beere, daggcr-alr, Rhenish, 
1 60a Dkkker Satiromastix in Hawkins Png. Jtng. Drama 
III. 115 (N.) Good den, good Loosen . When shall ue eat 
another Dagger-pic. 1610 B. Jonson Ah ft. 1. i, My lawyer's 
clerk, 1 lighted on last night, In Holborn, at the Dngget. 
Ibid . v. ii, Her grace wouldnave you eat no more Woolsa< k 
pics Nor Dagger frumety. 

12 . Comb., as dagger-blade, -hilt, -stab, * work ; 
dagger-tike, -proof adjs. ; + dagger- ale (see 11); 
t dagger-cheap a., very cheap, ‘dirt-cheap’; 
t dagger-frumoty (see 1 1) ; dagger-grass, ? -- 
s word -grass (see 10) ; dagger-knee (Naut.), see 
quot. ; f dagger-man, a man who carries a dagger, 
a bravo ; f dagger-money, • a sum of money for- 
merly paid to the justices of assize on the northern 
circuit to provide arms against marauders * (Ogil vie) ; 
t dagger-pie (see 11); dagger-piece (A 7 aut.) ~ 
sense 6 b; dagger-plank Naut.), see quot. under 
6 b; dagger-plant, a plant of the genus Ytuea, 
also called Adam* s needle, having shaip-cdged anti 
pointed leaves ; dagger-wood (A T aut.) - sense 6 b 
*56* Act 5 Fir. c. 7 $ 3 "DagRer. blades, Handles, ScAb- 
bards. 159a Hr. Andrew fs.So/;/ Christ's 7 empt.w. (7843) 
V. 546 We set our wares at a vciy easy prkc, he [the devil J 
may buy us even "dagger-cheap, ns wc say. 1834 Mfdwis 
Angler in If'ules I. 262 These tracks were sometimes lost in 
high "dagger-gmss. 1676 Grfw' Ana/ Plants Lcct. iv. 11. 
§ 18 Crystals, .figur'd crossways like a 'Dagcrr-Hilt. c 1850 
Rudim. Navtg (Weale) 114 Any sttaix’lu hanging knees, 
not perpendicular to the side of the beam, arc in general 
termed 'dagger-knees. 1603 Siiaks. Mens, for M. iv. iii. 16 
M* Starue-I.uckey the Rapier and "dagger man. 1867 
Smviii Sailors It ’otd-bk,, Pagger-pieic, or Dagger-ntooa, 
a timber or plank that faces on to the poppets of the bilge 
ways, and crosses them diagonally, to keep them togethn. 
1866 Trent. Bo/., '’Dagger plant, a name for Yuan. 1885 
Lady Brassfv i he Trades 220 The road was boidered b> 
hedges of cactus and dagger-plants. 1892 Baring-Govld 
Roar of Sea II. xxix. 141 Miss J'ravisa .cast a glance at hei 
niece like a "dagger-stab. 1890 Michafl Kiri n tragic Mat y 
t. i. 7, I never saw such "dagger- work. .As that which pierced 
him. Six and fifty wounds ’ 

Da gger, v. ff. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To Rtab with n dagger. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem (1821) 36 When Detnocia* 
sians dagger the crown. 1806 Naval Chron. XV. 4^3 
Rackstraw was daggered, and died immediately. 18.. 
A. Sutherland Tales of Pilgrim, Brigand of Loire, Hi* 
was in no danger of being daggered. 

2 . Printing. To mark with a dagger (+). 

1875 Fuhnivall in Thymic* s Animadv. Introd. 37 note, 
The disheK chang’d in the list arc daggerd. 

Hence Da ggering vbl. sb., stabbing with a dagger ; 
ppl. a., stabbing, fatal. 

1694 Wfstmacott AV ript. Herb. (169s) 214 Every Month 

f iroduces sad and fatal Instances of its l Brandy's] daggering 
orce. 1830 Rtaclnv. Mag. XX VII. 55 The screaming and 
daggering and death-rattling. 

Daggered (dargojd a. [f. Dagger + -ed.] 

1 . Armed with a dagger. 

<*1400 Maundkv. (1839) xii. 737 Now swerded, now dag- 
gered, and in alle mancrc K> ,>es * *704 Coleridge Ret/g. 
At usings, The dagger’d Envy, t 1830 Bkddoes Poems, 
Boding Dreams, A daggeicd hand beside the bed. 

2 . Stabbed or wounded with a dagger. 
t6o4 Dekker lion. I Chore Wks 11. 38 How many Gallants 
have dmnke healths to me, Out of their dagger’d armes. 

3 . Jointing. Marked with a dagger. 
Daggeewayne, var. Daohwain Obs. 
Dagging (drc’gig), vbl. sb. Now dial. [f. Dao 
7'. 1 +-ING !.] The action of the verb Dag ; clog- 
ging with dirt, esp. of the wool about the hinder 
parts of a sheep ; in pi. (conir.) *=Dag-lockh. 

1547 Salrshuky W elsh Diet., Dibyd, daggyng. 1587 
Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 197 Keeping them from cold 
in Winter, dagging in Summer. 1890 F. T. Elwortiiy \in 
letter , In Kent these clots of dung which are apt to. stick 
to the wool around the tails of sheep, with the wool attached, 
are called ‘daggings’. 

Daggle (dse*g*l), v. Also 6 daggyll, 6-7 dagle. 
[Frequentative of Dao r. 1 sense 2 ; associated in 
its sense-development with Dabble and Draggle 
and perhaps with Dao r.4] 

1 . trans. To clog with wet mud; to wet and soil a 
garment, etc., by trailing it through mud or wet grass. 

1530 Pai.sgr. 504/1 You shall daggyll your clothes, vous 
crottere* voz haoitlemens. 1560 Holland Crt. Genus if. 
566 Daglit in weit richt daggit was his wnd. r6x* Cotgr,, 
Crofter, .to dagle, bedurtie. 1660 T. Gougf Chr. Dira tions 
xv. (1831) 85 As a long coat is in greatrr danger to be daggled 
than a short one. s8a$ BrocKki 1 N. C. W'ords, Daggle . . 
to bemire. 

b. In later use, chiefly said of the effect of wet : 
To wet by splashing or sprinkling. See Dag vA 
1805 Slott Last Minst. 1. xxix, The warrior's very plume 
,.Was daggled by the dashing spray. 186a Miss Yongk 
Countess Kate vui. 11880) 8t The pretty soft feather had 
been daggled in the wet. 

2 . To drag or trail about (through the mire). 

*68* Otway Soldier’s Fort. v. i. After you have bern 
daggling yourself abroad for prey .you come sneaking hiihcr 
for a crust, do you ? lit* Scott Nigel viii, I have Iwm 
daggled to and fro the whole day. 



DAGGLE. 


8 


DAIDLE. 


3 . intr. To walk in a slovenly way (through mud 
or mire) ; to drag or trail about. Cf. Draggle. 

t705 Vanrhuuii Con fed. \. Si. Then, like a dutiful son, you 
may daggle alx>ut with your mother, and sell paint. 1733 
Poi'E Frol. Sat. 225, 1 nc’ci .like a puppy daggled through 
the town To fetch and carry sing-song up ana down 1869 
Lonsdale Clots , Da^le s 1 , to trail in the dirt. 1876 
Whitby Gloss, s. v. Daggling, * 'I’railing and daggling \ 
said of a person walking in a shower. 

t Daggle, sl>. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] A clot 
or spot ol wet mud, as on a daggled garment. 

t59t Percivall A/. Dat., Cat fas, daggles of durt, spots 
of durt. 

Daggled (dreg’ld', ///. a. [f. Daggle v. + 
-ED i.j 1 laving the skirts clogged or splashed with 
dirt or wet ; bespattered, betnired. 

1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 31 What . . dagled mayd with 
pavle. 1638 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 140 Fringe with 
gold your daggl’d tails. 17*7 Swift Poems , Ctty hhenver. 
To shops in crowds the daggled females fly. 1741 Mas. 
IHlany Life \ Core. (1861) 11. 193 Caught in a smart 
shower of ruin, IweJ came home in a line daggled condition, 
b. Comb, f Daggled-tail a. ^Dagglk-taii.rd. 
1708 Swn r Agst. Abo/. Christianity , Shocked at the sight 
of so many daggled-tail parsons. 

Daggle-tail (durgl,^ 1 !), sb. Obs. exe. dial. 
A person esp. a woman) whose garments are bc- 
mired by being trailed over wet ground ; an untidy 
woman, slut, slattern. Now Draggle-tail. 

*577 87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1098/2 Vpon their ioining 
with the queens soldiors, the one part could not he discerned 
fiom the other, but onelie by the mire and durt . .whir h 
stackc vpon their garment-, . , w heieforc the cric on the 
quccncspart. w.is ; Down? with the daggle tailcs. 1674-01 
Kay A. <v E. C. / Cords 95, Daggle-tait. a Woman that hath 
dabbled her Coats w'itli Dew, Wet or Dirt. 1881 L.ci> estei dt. 
Gloss., Daggle-tail , a slut. . * Doll Daggle-teel '. 

haggle-tailed < darg’M^ld), a. Ob r. exc. dial 
Having the skirts splashed by being trailed out 
wet ground; untidy, slatternly. ^Usually of a 
woman.) Now Draggle-tailed. 

1573 G. Harvfy I.rtterd'k (Camden) i?s A nobclcr wit t 
Then that daggiltayld skitt. 1804 Scott St. Kenans xxxin, 
To make love to. ..some dagglctaded soubrette. 

Daggling (docgliij), vb/. sb. [-ing L] a. The 
action of the verb Daggle, cj. v. fb. rotter. = 
Dagginoi^.\ 

1380 Hollmiand Treat. Fr. Tong , Crottes, daglings 
1650 Fuilfk Ftsgah iv vi. 100 To prevent the dangling 
down, and dagling of so long garments. 

Da'ggling, ///. a . [ ing -.] That daggles : 
see the verb. 

136a Phaf.r A Eneid . vm. Z iij b, A she wolfe downe was 
laycd, and next her dugs two goodly twins, Two daggling 
sucking boies. 1611 Cotgr., Crottes , durt, filth, mire; 
dagling xtufle, etc. 1703 Vanbrugh Confed. 1. ii. Who is 
this good woman, Flippnntn?. .An old daggling cheat, who 
hobbles about to buhiile the ladies of their money. 

Da*ggly, a. dial. [f. Daggle + -Y.] 
i860 Lontdale Gloss., Daggly , wet, showery. 1887 S. 
Cheshire Gloss., Daggly, wet, dewy. * It was daggly V th' 
mornmV 

^ag&ysweyne, var. Dag, swain, Obs. 

Daghe, obs. form of Dough. 

Baghosh, Daghyng : see Dagesh, D awing. 
Dag-lock. [I. Dag sb. 1 3 + Lock.] pi. Locks 
of wool clotted with dirt about the hinder parts of 
a sheep. 

16*3 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (3860) 
p aIv, To 13 womcn.,2 daies washing dag-loakes. 1714 j 
Pond. Gas. No. 6264 2 Frauds .arc committed .by wind- 
ing in Fleeces, Locks, Tail-Locks, Shecr*Lo«ks, Dagg- 
Locks 1799 W. Pm in Comm un. Boatd Agru. II. 404 
A vciy small proportion of breechings or daglocks. 1803 
Luccock Nat. Wool 22 j The bundles contained, .a quantity 
of dng-locks, of wool from dead sheep. 1881 Leicestersh. 
Gloss,, Dag-locks, the long locks of wool about n sheep 
which dag m the diit when the animal lies down, etc. 

Dagman : see Dag sb. 1 2. 

DagO clc l *gt?). U. S. [Supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of Diego a Spanish equivalent of James: 
applied as a generic proper name to Spaniards.] 

A name originally given in the south-western sec- 
tion of the United States to a man of Spanish 
parentage; now extended to include Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Italians in general. 

x888 American 18 July (Farmer), The shrimp* .. arc 
caught by Dagos. x8oo N. V. Nation (25 Sept) LI. 237 1 
Mr. Reed makes no effort to conceal his contempt for tins 
proposition to trade with a lot of 1 Dagoes as he calls them, 

II Dagoba (dii’goba). [ad. Singhalese dagaba 
Pall dndtugabbho : — S k r. dhatu-garbha relic-recep- 
tacle (Yule\ Also adopted as dhagope , daghope, 
dhagob , dag op, from the form of the name in the 
MugadhI dialect of south Iiehar.] 

In Buddhist countries, a tope or dome-shaped 
monumental structure containing relics of Buddha 
or of some Buddhist saint. 

1806 Sai 1 Caves 0/ Salsette in Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay 
(iStg) I. 47 (Y.) In this irregular excavation are left two 
dhagope*, or solid masses of stone bearing the form of 
a cupola. 1855 Yi 1.1. Misdon to Ava (1858) 35 (Y ) 'I he 
bluff knob-like dome of the Ceylon dagobas. 189s Pall 
Mall G. 78 Sept fi'i Mdmc Blavatskys dagobn is to be 
built of pink sandstone from Rajpootanah. j 

tD&’gon 1 . Obs. Also dagoun. f? related to j 
D vo sbj] A piece (of cloth). I 


c 1386 Chaucer Somfn. Tale 43 Or gif us.. A dagoun of 
your blanket, Iccve dnme. S486 Bk. St. A l bans Rvn, Fake 
a dagon or pete of Rough blanket vnshorn. 

|| Dagon 2 (d<“**gjfn). [a. L. Dagon . a. Gr. 

Aay&v, a. Heb. nai dagon ‘little fish, dear little 
fish \ f. yi dag fish.] 

The national deity of the ancient Philistines; 
represented with the head, chest, and arms of a 
man, and the tail of a fish. b. transf. An idol, 
or object of idolatrous devotion. 

138a Wyclif 7 udg. xvi. 73 The princis of Philistiens 
enmen togidre fn oon, for to offre oostis of greet worship 
to Dagon, her god. <*157* Dad p, iJ. 1667 Milton 
f\ L. 1. 462 Dagon his Name, Sea Monster, upward Man 
And downwaid Fish. 1677 Gilpin Dsemonol, (1867/ 440 
T hough the Roman synagogue join force to subtlety in the 
advancement of their dagon. 1868 Sfani.s y Script . Portr . 
89 The head was deposited {probably at Ashdod) in tho 
temple of Dagon. 

c. A term of reproach to a man. 

1300-30 Dunbar Flyting 66 dagonc, dowbart. iCf. 
Dogonf. in Tun Mariit Wetnen 457. 1 
Hcncc Dagonala sb. pi. nome-wd . rafter baa ha- 
nal), rites or orgies in honour of Dagon. 

1614 T. Adams Dot if s Banquet s A Banket worse then 
Jobs childrens ; or the DagonaN, of the Philistins ; (like the 
Bacchanals of the Moenades). 

t Da grwain. Obs. Forms : 5 dagswaynne, 
daggysweyne, 6 daggoswayne, -nwanne, dag- 
Bwayne, -swain. [Etymology obscure: the fir^t 
jiart has been associated with Dag sb . 1 (cf. descrip- 
tion in quot. 1519) : cf. also Dagon L] A coarse 
coverlet of rough shaggy material. 

?/zi400 Morto Arth. 36to Dubbyde with dagswaynne* 
dowblede they seme, c 1440 Promf, Parr. 1 1 2 Daggysweyne, 
lodt.r. 1519 Hokwan / ulg. 167b, My beddc is toucicd 
with a daggoswayne : and^ a quylte . . Some dagswaynys 
hauc longc thrummys and iaggz on bothe sydes : some but 
on one. 1347 Bookdl Inftod. Kncnvl. v. (1870) 139 Symplt* 
rayment doth scrue us full well; NVyth dagswayncs and 
roudge* we lx: 1 ontent. 1577 Harrison F.ngland 11. xii, 
(1877) 1. 240 Our fathers . . and we . hauc lien full oft vpon 
straw pallets . .vndcr coucrlcts made of dagswain . . or hop- 
harlots (I vse their owme termeO, 

Da g-tailed, a. [f. Dag j/>J 1 Having the 
wool about the tail clotted with dirt. (Gi. Dag 
sbA 3, Dag-lock.) 

1397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. \ . i. 116 To see the dunged foldcs of 
dag-tayled sheepe. 

Dague, var. of Dag sb. 3 
Dagnerreotjrpe (<lagcT^oip), sb. Also da- 
guerrotype. [a. F. daguerreotype, f. Daguerre 
name of the inventor + T\te.] 

1 . One of the earliest photographic processes, first 
published by Daguerre of Paris in 1839, in which 
the impression was taken upon a silver plate sen- 
sitized by iodine, and then developed by cxposuic 
to the vapour of mercury, fb. The apparatus 
used for this process (obs.). o. A portrait produced 
by this process. 

1839 A then stum 26 Jan. 69 The newly invented machine, 
which is to be called tne Dnguerotypc. 1839 E. Fitzgerald 
Lett. I. 53 Perhaps you are not civilized enough to know 
w hat Daguerreotype is. 1849 Thackf.ray l.ett. 14 Sept , I am 
going . . to give you a daguerreotype of myself. 1875 l ' ogel's 
Client. Light ii. 14 The little pictures that were called 
daguerreotypes from their inventor. 

t 2 . fig. An exact representation or description. 
Obs. (since the daguerreotype itself has yielded to 
improved photographic processes). 

1830 Whiitle Ess. 4* II. 351 The masquerade at 

Ranrlngh, and the scene at Vauxh'all . . are daguerreotypes 
of manners. 1866 Doot ittlk it/tle^ Social Life of the 
Chinese : a Dagm*rreotyi>e of Daily Life in China. 

3 . attrib. 

1841 Carlyle Misc. (1872) VI. 212 Contemporary Dagucr- 
reotyjie delineator. 1845 A thenseum 22 Feb. 203 Daguerreo- 
type plates. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr . 234 From which 
it must be copied, with daguerreotype exactitude, into every 
disciple s mind. 

Dagne^rreotype, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To photograph by the daguerreotype 
process. 

1840 C. Bronte A lurley vii. 80 A head, that daguerreo- 

typed in that attitude, .would have been lovely, 77 

G. F. CWAMHFRb Astron, vii. vii 707 I he sensitive silver 
compounds used in Dagucrrcotyping. 

1 2 . fig. To represent or describe with minute 
exactitude. Obs. 

1839 E, Fitzgerald Lett. (1889)!. 53 All Daguerreotyj>cd 
into the mind’s eye. i86x J. CL Shf.ppakd Fall Rome xiii. 
706 That dagucrrcotyping power which he possesses beyond 
any other wnter of tne time. 

So Dagmrrreotyper, « daguerreotypist. B&- 
gTierr^otypic (-ti'pik), -ty pical ad/s., relating 
to the daguerreotype process. Dague ’rreotypism 
(nonce-wd.), minute exactness as of a daguerreotype. 
Dagne rreotypy (-toipi), the daguerreotype pro- 
cess, the art of taking daguerreotypes. Dftgne*r- 
reotyplst (-taipist), a photographer who uses this. 

1864 Webster, Daguerreotyper. 1840 Thackeray Crit. 
Reif. Wks. 1886 XXlII. 156 Mr. Marlise ha* a daguerr<?o- 
typic eye. 185a L Scofprrn in Orr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 91 
The language of Daguerreotypic art. Fraser's Mag. 
XXL 729 Painted with a dnguerr6otypical minuteness. 
1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. 1. vii. § 30 He professex 
nothing but coloured Daguerrcotypeism. 1841 Emerson 


Lett., Times Wks. (Botin) II. 251 Whilst the Dagtierreo. 
typist, with camera-obscura and silver plate, begins now to 
traverse the land. 2833 Chamb. yml. XX. 79 There is 
something new in daguerreotypy. 

II Dohabeeyah, -biak (cUhabryjp. Also 
-beeab, -pieh, -beiah. [Arab. da/tab fyah 

lit. 4 the golden’, f. j tfahab gold : name of the 
gilded state barge of the Moslem rulers of Egypt.] 
A large sailing-boat, used by travellers on the Nile. 

1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile Prcf. 12 The Dahabeeyah 
hired by the European traveller, reproduces in all essential 
features the painted galleys represented in the tombs of the 
kings. 1890 Sayck in Trans. Lane. % Cheshire Autiq. Soc. 
VII. 4 Coming down the Nile in a dahabiah. 

t Dahet, dathet. Obs. Forms ; ,^-4 dahet, 
dapet, (dayet\ dapeit, dathait, dapeheit, 
dolpat, dolt, dai. [a. OF. dahet, dehet , usually 
debt, daht ( , doe , dee, also dehail, dahait ; in pi. de* 
hez , dahez , daez, dehaiz , 4 misfortune, mischief, evil, 
curse', used only in imprecations. 

As to the OF. word, see M. Gaston Paris in Romania 
(1889) 469. He shows it to be distinct from OF. deshait 
j evil dis|K)sitton or condition, sorrow, woe, etc., and suggests 
j the meaning ‘God’s hate’, in primitive Merovingian Fguu.h 
, % dcu hat. In English, the primary dahet is very rare; the 
usual d afrit, dat licit, dathet are difficult to account for, 
unless they represent the OF. phrase da{h)et ait, daat ait , 
i or in pi. dahez, daez, daaz ait , just as in OK. itself M. ParL 
1 explains dehait, dahait, from the running together of dt hr 
ait. Apparently, the phrase being thus taken for the simple 
word, tne verb had to be added anew, as in OF. dehait ait 1 
M K. dafeit hauc ' In Robert of Brunne written dafet with 
dotted p, printed by Hearnc as dotted 3%] 

[ - OF. dr hr/ ait , dehait ait . ] a. In the construc- 
tion dahet have, dathet have : May 'he, etc.) have 
misfortune! a mischief, curse, damnation be to . . . 

a 1130 Lhvl Night. 99 Dahet habbe that ilke best, That 
fuleth his owe nest. rx*9o S. A ng. Leg. 1 . Bekct 1884 
Dapeheit hnhhe h at so atstonde so tolliche. c 13*0 Seuyn 
Sag. (W.) 2395 Datheit haue thou .. Al to loude thou spak 
thi Latin’ e 1330 R. Biunnf Chron. < 1810) 143 Dayet liaf 
his lip, Si his nose perbj . 

b. without have [so OF. dehait , dahaif\ : A curse 
upon ! 

f 1B90 .S'. Fug, l.rg, I. Bel ct 3036 Dapeit alle pat it seidc ! 

< 1308 Sat. People Kildare xiv. in F. F. P. (1863) IS5 
Dapeit jur curtcisie, ^e stinkep al pe strete. r 1330 ft. 
Bmunnl Chion. (1810) 95 A Breton (dayeL^B* nose) for 
| Rol>crd pidcr sent. 

c. followed by relative clause [so OF. daha ait 
. qui, dahait qui]. 

c 1300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 2072 Dnithat hit so scdc. c 1300 
llavelok 300 Dapeit hwo it hire yeue. c 1300 Styn yulian 
aw Dait pat him wolde bymene. Ibid. 134 Dai pat woldc 
I . . him bisechr. r 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 167 Dayet 
pat perof rouht, his was allc pc gilt. 

1 F The following is prob. a mere coincidence : cf. dash it f 
1875 Lane. Gloss., Dat hit (Furness), inter j. a mild curse 
on making a mishap. 

Dahlia (<L 7 > •liS, properly dadii). [Named 1791 
in honour of Dahl, a Swedish botanist.] 

1 . A genus of Composite plants, natives of Mexico, 
introduced into Europe in 1789, and commonly 
cultivated in gardens. 

In the wild plant the flowers are ‘single* with a dull 
scarlet ray and yellow disk ; in the cultivated forms the varie. 
ties of colour arc very numerous, and the ‘double * varieties 
are distinguished by the remarkable regularity of their 
flowers, in whiih florets of the ray completely cover the 
disk. 

1804 Curtis's Bot. Mag. XIX. 762 Of the genus Dahlia 
there arc three sj>ecies descrilied by Cavanilles. 1840 Hood 
A' tlmanscgg. Her Honeymoon ix, A double dahlia delights 
the rye, 1863 Longf. Wayside Inn, Student's Tale 18 2 
Among the dahlias in the garden walk. 

b. Blue dahlia', fig. something impossible or 
unattainable (no blue variety of the dahlia having 
been produced by cultivation). 

1880 Daily Nerus 17 Dec. 5/4 Whether the colonisation of 
Gilead be a blue dahlia or not. 

2 . Name for a particular shade of red. 

1846 Art Union yml. Jan. 36 Their Mazarine blue, their 
puce, their dahlia, their Turkey red, or their arure. 189a 
Pall Mall G . 39 Sept. 1/3 One of the many ugly shades 
that arc to be worn thik season is dahlia. 

Dahlin (da’lin). Client, [f. Dahlia + -in.] A 
name for Inulin from the tubers of the dahlia. 

x8*6 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 326 Dalhtne. This substance 
was extracted by Layen from the bulbs of the Dalhia. 1881 
Syd. Sin. Leo., Dahlia. .The roots of the several species .ire 
eaten when cooked, and supply Dahlin. 

Dai, Daiblet : sec Day, Dablkt. 

Daidle (d^ d'l), sb. Sr. A pinafore. Hence 
Dai'dllft, -ejr (diminutive). 

17.. yaeobite Relies (1819) I. 7 Jenny [shall have] the 
sarlc of God For petticoat, dishclout, and daidle. *833 
Moir Mansie Wauch v. (1849) 2 3» I was a wcc c hap with 
a daidley. 

Daidle (d<? 1 •(!’!), v. Sc. and north, dial. [app. 
Sc. form of Daddle vi] intr. To move or act 
slowlv or in a slovenly manner ; to saunter, loiter. 
Chiefly in pres,pple. * loafing, idling, lazy, slovenly. 
(Cf. Dawdle.) 

1808 in Jamieson. x8x6 Scott Old Mart. xyli #> He’s but 
a da id ling coward body. Sc. Proverb, A primsie damsel 
makes a daidlin’ dame. 

Dale, ob*. form of Day. 

Dalgh, Sc. form of Dough. 
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Daign, obs. form of Deign. 

Sfl&er (d**kor), v. Sc. [?a. F. dhorer to 
decorate, adorn.] tram. To set in order. 

i8jo Blaekw, Mag. Sept. 653 (Jam. s.v. Daiker ) Say 
Madge MackittricKs skill has failed her in daikering out 
a dead dame's flesh. 1880 M rs. L. 1 ). Walpord ITroubt. Dau. 
I. ii. 31 Your room will be daikert by the time it's wanted. 

Daiker: see Dacker. 

Dail(e, obs. form of Dale, Deal. 

DailineM. rar *- [f. Daily <*.+ -ness.] The 
quality of being daily ; daily occurrence, etc. 

1607 Hi upon Wks. 1 . 135 There arc very few duties of 
religion, but the scripture speaks of the dailines of them. 
a 1870 Hacket Chr. Consolations ii. (1840) 19 The dailiness 
of sfu inust^be bewailed with the dailiness of sorrow. 

DalU, obs. Sc. form of Dale. 

Daily (d^’li), a. (sb.) Forms: 5-8 dayly, 6 
day lie, dailie, {Sc. dalie), 6- daily. [OF. dir flic 
(in the compounds twadsefjic , prjodcepllc , happening 
once in two or three days) = OHO. tagalth , dagalth, 
ON. dagligr , an ancient derivative of WGer. dag, 
OE. dseg day : see -ly 1 . The ordinary OK. word 
wiy* dnghwamlic, in 1 2th c. deihwanlich .] 

1 . Of or belonging to each day; occurring or 
done every day; issued or published every day 
(or every week-day). 

c 1470 IIknry Wallace xt. 1291 For dayly mess, and 
heryng off confessioun. 1526 Tindale Matt. vi. 11 Geve 
v* this dayc oure dayly breade. 15^3 Edf.n Treat . Newe 
IndAKx\>^^ Proued. -by dayly experience. i6xx BiuLEAr. 
v. 13 Fulfill your workes, your dayly taskes. 171 x Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 153 A Daily paper comes out 
call'd The Spectator. x86a Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iv. 
62 The daily labour to gain their daily biead. 

b. with agent-nouns, as in daily waiter , one who 
waits daily (a title of certain officers of the Royal 
household). 


1568 E. T11 .nky Disc . Mariage Cj, A daylie gamester, 
a common blasphemer. 1642 Brass in Weybndge Church 
(N. <5* O. 1 Oct. 1892), Here both the body of Humphry 
Dethick Esq. who was one of his " Gent. Vsliers 

K Waiter).^ 1711J Lend. Ca n „ No. 5300/4 Sir William 
to be his Majesty's first Gentleman Usher, Daily 
Waiter and Black Rod. Mod. A daily visitor to the well. 

f 2 . Of the present day ; belonging to the present 
time. Ol^^ are. 

1663 G rriiwr Counsel 8 Why modern and daily Buildings 
arc so exceedingly Defective. 

B. sit. (elliptA A daily newspaper. 
i8$8 Times 29 Nov. 6/3 Clever weeklies and less clever 
dailies. x88x Academy 26 Mar. 234 The foreign corre- 
spondent of one of the great dailies. 

Daily (d/Hi), adv. Forms : 5-7 dayly, (6 Sc. 
dalie, -y), 6 dailie, 6-7 daylie, 7- daily, [f. Day 
•f - ly The OE. word was dazhwamllce.'] Every 
day, day by day. Often in a looser sense : Con- 
stantly, always, habitually. 

c X440 York Myst. xxvi. 9 My desire muste dayly be done 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. deW. 1 53 r ) t b, Wherin . .dayly & hourly 
1 myght loke, as in a myrour. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. 
Glory (1869) 79 With bended knees T dayly beseech God. 
17x2 Addison Sped. No. 265 P 6, I am informed that this 
Fashion spreads daily, 1747 Wislfy Prim. Physic (176?) 
97 Drink daily half a Pint. 1848 Macaulay llist. Eng. II. 
73 He continued to offer his advice daily, and had the mor- 
tification to find it daily rejected. 1885 R. Buchanan 
Annan lYater v,The public waggonette ian daily between 
Dumfries and Annanmouth. 


Dai'men, a. Sc. Also 9 demmin. [Origin 
unknown. In Ayrshire pronounced as drmmin. 

(Perh. a pple. : cf. Whitby daunt'd out, dealt out sparingly.)] 

* Rare, occasional * (Jam ). 

1783 Burns To a Mouse , A daimen-ickcr in a thrave ’S 
a sma* request. x8ax Edin. Mag, Apr. ^52 (Jam.) At 
a demmin time I see the Scotchman. [Still in use in Ayr- 
shire, as in ' a daimen anc here and there'.] 

Daiment, var. Dayment, Obs. 

II Daimio (dai'miyo). [Japanese, f. Chinese dai 
great + mio, myo name.] The title of the chief 
territorial nobles of Japan, vassals of the mikado ; 
now abolished. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 94/1 The nobility or hereditary 
governors of the provinces and districts are called Daimio , 
or High-named, and Siomio , or Well-named. X875 N. A mer. 
Heat. CXX. 383 The writer, .has lived in a daimio’* capital 
before, during, and after the abolition of feudalism. 

Hence Dal 'mint*, Dal mioat#, Dai’miote, the 
territory or office of a daimio. 

X870 Pall Mall G. 36 Aug. 4 Japanese students. . from all 
parts of the empire, from the inland daimiotes as well as 
from the sea-coasts. x88a Athenaeum 10 June 730/t The 
abolition of the Paimioates has elevated the masses of the 
people [of Japan] from a state of feudal servitude to the 
condition of free citizens. 1880 Ibid. 6 Apr. 436/1 Old 
Japanese tenures [of land], .no doubt differed considerably 
in the different dnimiates. 


II DalsuOD (darmJ'ui), a direct transliteration of 
Or. foupwv divinity, one’s genius or Demon. 

x8<a Thoreau Lett. (1865) 73 It is the same daimon, here 
lurking under a human eyelid. 1875 E. C. Sikdman 
l ' ictorian Potts (1876) 151 The Laureate . .is his own daimon, 
-the inspirer and controller of his own utterances. 

tDain, $b. Obs . Also 5 deyne, dene, 6 daine, 
dayne, deane. Syncopated from dedain , Disdain sb. 
1 . Disdain, dislike, distrust. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1863 pat ay has deyne [Dublin MS. 
dene] & dispite at dedis of litill. 1591 Lyly Sappho v. i. 
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207 Which striketh a deepe daine of that which wee most 
desire. 

2 . The suffering or incurring of disdain ; con- 
tumely, ignominy, reproach. 

Va 1500 MS, St. John's Coll, Oxon . No. 117 fol. 133 b (m 
Masked Mon. /lit. HI. 356), Thi beginning of thi hf, care 
and sorwe ; thi fo[r]thlivmg, trauail. and dene, and disesc. 
x<. . Merlint in Percy Folio I. 444 * Nay, certain©,' said the 
old queane, ‘ yee may it doe without deane.' 

3 . Repulsiveness of smell ; * stink, noisome 
effluvia. Still used in this sense in the west of 
England * (Nares). 

(Quot. 1575 taken in this sense by Nares and Halliwell 
may belong to 3 ; 1601 may belong to Dain adj.) 

*575 Mirr. Mag.,Cordila , From oowres of heauenly hewc, 
to dennes of dayne. 1601 Holland Pltny xi. liii, The 
breath of Lions hath a very strong deane and stinking smell 
with it [animat leonis virus grave}. 1825 Britton Pt*ov. 
lYords in Beauties of Wtltsh. (E. D. b.), Dain , infectious 
effluvia. b X847- * n Halliwell (Wilts). 

tDain, a. Obs. or dial, rare . Also 6 daine, , 
dane. [a. OF. *deipte , Burg, doigtie * F. digue 
worthy : cf. Chaucers deyn under L)igne a.] 

1 . Haughty; reserved, distant ; repellent. Sc. , 
e 1500 Dunbar Tua mar tit [Yemen 133 Than am I dan- 

f erus and dane and dour of my will. Ibid. 253 'thought 
dour wrs and dane, dispitois and bald, c 1540 Lynuksay 
Kitteis Coup. 6 Bot 3U ane countenance he buic, Degeist, , 
dcuote, daine, and demure. 

2 . Repulsive, csp. in smell ; stinking. Cf. Pignk a. | 

(Cf. Dain sb. ouot. 1601.) 1888 Berkshire Gloss., Dain , 

tainted, putrid, i>ad-smclling I 

tDain, v. Obs. Also 5 deyno, 6 dayne. 1 
Syncopated form of dedain, Disdain v. j 

a 1400 50 Alexander 4579 ()w]>ir 3c gesse at 3© be gods . . ! 

Or deynes with oure dri^tins for bat we pam dcre bald. 15x4 
Barclay Cyt. <$• Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 6 Youthe dayneth 
counsayle.seornyngc dyscrecyon. a 1592 Greene Alphonsus 
1. Wks. 226/t She snail have scholars which will dam to be 
In any other Muse’s company. Ibid. in. 237/3 ; i\. 240/1. 

Dain(e, obs. forms of Deign. 
t Darnfol, a. Obs. Also 6 deignfull. Syn- 
copated form of dcdainful, Disdainful. 

i 1530 II. Rhodis Bk. Nurture 672 in /tabees Bk. (1868) 
100 A busy tongue makes of his friend oft tymes his daynfull 
Foe. 1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery in J/eliconta I. 91 
Cipres well, with dainful chaung of fraight, Gave thee to 
drmkc infe< ted poyson colde. 1600 Fairfax Tasso iv. 
Ixxxix, Yet tempred so her deignfull lookes alway. 
t Daint, a . and sb. Obs. Also 6 daynt, deint. 

= Dainty iof which it appears to be merely a 1 
shortened form, or perh. a misreading of the old 
spelling daint e, deynte , etc.\ ’ 

A. adj. 

tjfro Sfenser F. Q. 1. x. 2 To cherish him with diet-, 
daint. Ibid. 11. xii. 42 Whatever . . may dayntest fantasy 
ag grate. 1596 Ibid. iv. i. 5 Demeanour daint, 1 

B. sb. 1 

X633 P. F i.kicHek Pise. Eel., The Prize xxxvii, Exccsse ! 
or daints my lowly roof maintain not. 

Hence t Dai ntly adv., daintily. 

*$63 Sackvillk Mirr. Mag., Induct, xxxviii, As on the 
which full dayntlye would ne fare. 1501 Percivall Sp. 
Diet., Regaladamente, gentclie, curteouslie, deintlic. 

t Darnteotm, a. Obs. p^orms : a. 4-5 deyn-, 
dein-, (den-), daynteuous, -voub, (-uos, denty- 
uous); Q. 4-6 deyn-, 6 dayn-, deinteoua. [app. 
orig. dayntivous, f« dayntivc Dajntive -f -oils : 
afterwards altered so as to appear f. daynte. 
Dainty -f -ous. Cf. Bounteous, Plenteous.] 

= Dainty a. 

c 1286 Chaucer P Perch . T. 470 Ful of instrument/ and of 1 
vitaule The moste deynteuous of all Ytuille, 1387 Trfvixa | 
J/igden (Rolls) III. 323 Wi|» gret plente of deynteous mete 
ana drink, la 1400 Morte A rth. 4196 Itt was my derlynge j 
daynteuous, and fufie dcrc holdene. c 15x0 Bar< i.ay Mirr. j 
Ga. Manners { 1570) D v, The soure sauce is serued Ixfore 
meat deynteous. 1548 Udai.i, etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. x. I 
64 This is no daynteouse and delyente profession. 

Hence t DaPnteouaiy adv., daintily, 
r x^8o Wyci if Set. Wks. 111. 157 Somme men deynteuously 
nonschen hor body. <393 Lanc.l, P.Pl. C. ix. 324 Thennc 
was bis folkc feyn and fedde hunger deynteuosliche [v.r. 
denteuous , dcyntifliche]. a 1556 Cranmkr lYks. (Parker 
Six'.) II. 194 Yet will they, .fare daintiou.sly, and lie softly. 
Dainteril, var. of Datntrel Obs., a dainty. 
Dainteth, -ith. (tl<?‘'nteb), sl>. and a. Now 
only Sc. Forms : 4-5 dein-, deyn-, dain-, dayn- 
teth(e, rarely -ith(e, -yth, (also den-, dan-, 
dayen-, dayne-% 8-9 Sc. daintith, -eth. [a. 
OF. dain tie l, dcintict L. dignitatem, f. digmts 
worthy : sec Dainty ,?£.] A, = Dainty jA 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. Behet 1190 Hco bi-gan to serui {»is 
holi man and acintebes [Percy Soc. 1, 1202 dcyntdsl to him 
brou^te a X340 II am pole Psalter lxx% r . 10 With other, .he 
has litill daynteth to dwell, c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 463 Sho 
hade no deintithe to dele with no deire mcite. c 1450 Bk. 
Curtasye 527 in Babees Bk. (1868) 316 Yf any deyntethe in 
eountrd be, po stunrdc schewes hit to b° lordc so fre. a X774 
Ffrgufson Drink Eclogue Poems (1845) 52 On bien-clau 
tables . . Bouden wi’ a 1 the daint it hs o' the land. 1820 
Blaclnv. Mag. VII. 520 Sic daintiths are rare. 

+ B. = Dainty a. Obs . 

1x430 Lvdg- Chorle 4 Byrde Ix, A dunghyll Douke as 
deyntieth as a Snyte. c 1440 Gesta Rom . lviii. 374 (Add. 
MS.) He myght not take of tne noble and deyntetn metes. 
Hence t Dai ntothly adv., f Dai ntothneaa. 
ci 440 Gesta Rom. 1. 370 (Add. MS.) Riche men. bat. . 
etyn and dr>mkyn deyntethly. c 1440 York Myst, 1. 78 Thi 


dale, lord, es ay daynetethly delande. 1548 Thomas /tat. 
Gram., Dilicate xta, daintetnnesse, or dcficar ir. 

D&intifloa*ticm . mme-wd. [f. Daintify : 
sec -F10AT10N.1 Daintified condition. 

X760 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Apr., A mighty dclicatr 
gentleman, .all daintification in manner, speech, and drc*s 

t D&intifal, a. Obs. [f. Dainty sb. s- -ful ] 
= Dainty a. 

*393 Gower Con/. I. 28 There is no lust so deintcfull. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4272 A dayntefull dicte. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xlvl. 184 (Harl. MS.) How that he made so gict 
festes, and hadde so deyntcfullc metis. 

Hence + Dai ntifoily adv., daintily. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 324 (MS. G.) pis folk© . . fedde 
hunger doyntfullichc [v.r. deynteuosliclie, deyntifiiche]. 

Daintily ((h 7 ‘*ntifai), v. nonce-wd. [See -fy.] 
trans. To make dainty. Ilencc Dai'ntlflad ///. a. 

1780 Mao. D'Arblay Lett. July, My father charges me to 
{five you his kindest love, and not to daintify his affection 
into respects or compliments. 1834 Nciv Monthly Mac. 
XLI. 317 A silken cushion— which .. the daintified animal 
did not hurt. 

Daintihood il^'ntihud'. tare. Daintiness. 

1780 Mail D'Arblay Diary May, Shocking her by too 
obvious an inferiority in daintihood and ton. 1890 Temple 
Bar Mag. Jan. 146 Her youth, her daintihood 

Daintily (d 7 l, ntili), adv. [f. Daln i y a. -f -ly -.] 

1 1 . Excellently, finely, handsomely, delightfully. 

lax 400 Morte Aith.’j?^ Dukkes and dtizscpctcs dayntti 
hely rydes. CX425 WynioI'n t ron. ix. xxvu. 8 Rycht weir 
arayt and dayntely. x8a< Bacon Lss. 'Truth lAib.) 499 
A naked, .day-light, that uoth not show the masques . . of 
the world halfe so Stately, and daintily, as Candlelights. 
1640 Howell Dodon is Gr. 2 There is no Forrest on Karth 
so daintily watered, with such great navigable Rivers. 

2 . In a dainty manner; with delicate attention to 
the palate, personal comfort, etc. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 3655 ('J rin.) Venisoun . Deyntily dujte 
to lus pay. 1 X440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 145 (Harf. MS.* 1’he 
fkshe is i-fcd deyntili. 1549 Latimfr 2nd Serin, bef. Edw. 
I '/ (ArlO 53 The rich gloton whych fared well and deyntely 
cucry day. x<B8 Shaks. Tit. A. \. iii. 61 Baked in that 
Pie, Whereof their Mother danuly hath fed. 1647 Covu i- y 
Af /stress. Loi'e’s Ingratitude ii, And daintily I nouiish’tl 
'i’hee With Idle Thoughts and Poetry. *7 . . Broomk 
Yiexv Epick Poems (J.), To sleep well and fare daintily. 

3 . Delicately, nicely, etc. ; elegantly, gracefully, 
neatly, deftly. 

1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. ill. viii § 1 He was not 
tenderly & dcintily handled. X592 Grfknk Disput. 1 You 
tread so daintily on your lypto«*s. 1654 Trapi* Comm. Pi 
xxiii, So daintily hath lie struck upon the whole string 
x86o G. II. K. Yac, Tour. 117 The daintily tripping roe. 
i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) vii. 443 The envoy performed 
his ungracious task as daintily ns he could. 

+ 4 . Rarely, sparingly. Obs. (Cf. Dainty a. 2.) 

1494 Fabyan Caron, vu. ccxxi. 242 To be kept there as 
a prysoner, where he was so dayntely fed that he dyed 
for hunger. igSt Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 65 Thr 
A undents haue one or two examples of Tragy-comedics. . 
Bui. .we shall find, that they newer, or very daintily, match 
Horn-pypes and Funcrall*. 

Dain ti ness (d^ntinosO. [f. Dainty a. t 
-NE8H.] 'The quality of being dainty. 

1 . + a. The quality of being fine, handsome, de- 
lightful, etc. Obs. in general sense, b. Of food : 
Cnoicencss, deliciousness. 

*55* H U loft, Deyntines of meates nt a banquet, lau- 
titia. 1577 B. Gock.e J / eresbac/i s ffusb. iv. (1586) 167 In 
daintinex.se and goodnesse of meat, the Hennes may com- 
pare with.. the goose [ctc.J. 1627 Hakkwiil Apol. (J.), 
It was more notorious for the daintiness of the provision 
which he served in it, than for the massiness of the dish. 

2 . Delicate beauty, elegance, gracefulness ; neat 
ness, deftness. 

Sidney Arcadia !. (1725) 106 Leucippe was of a finr 
daintiness of beauty. 1669 A. Browne Ars Put. (1675) 
19 The grossness slenderness, clownishness, And daintyness 
of Bodies. >878 j, W. Ebsworiii Brathwait's Strappado 
Introd. 38 Thcic is poetic grave and daintiness of expres- 
sion in the charming little lyric. 1884 Black Jud. Shaks. 
xxx, The pretty daintinesses of her coaxing. 

3 . Niceness, fastidiousness, delicacy, scrupulous- 
ness (of taste, sensibility, etc.). 

*579 Tomsqn Calvins Serm. Tim. xxi. 250/2 What grrter 
damttnesse doe make at blasphemies? 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. If, v. v. 45 Daintincsse of care. 1624 Won on A ri hit 
1, Of sand, Lyme, and clay, Vitruvius hath discoursed 
without any daintiness, 1892 Speaker 3 Sept. 299/1 A cer- 
tain discrimination, a certain daintiness of choice. 

4 . Niceness of apj>etitc ; fastidiousness with re- 
gard to food, personal comfort, etc. ; softness. 

*530 Palsgr. 212/2 Deyntinesse, friand iso. 1598 Haki i vt 
Yoy. I. 250 (R.) How iustly may this barbarous and rude 
Russe condemne the daintincsse and niccncssc of our cap- 
taines. 1670 Milton Hist. Awjp. v. (1851) 23/ 1 he People 
..learnt., of the Flemish daintiness and softness. 1836 
W. Irwng Astoria I. 78 What especially irritated the 
captain was the daintiness of some of his cabin passengers. 
They wero loud in their complaints of the ship’s fare. 

f 5 . Physical delicacy or tenderness. Obs. 

1573 Turbkmv. Faulconrie 229 In these cures of diseases 
that grow in the eyes there must be great, care used 
bicause of the dayntinessc of the place. 

Daintith: see Dainteth. 

+ Dai'ntive, sb. and a. Obs. rare. In 6 deyn- 
tyue. [app. a. Anglo- Fr. ^ daint if, -ive, (. daint e\ 
cf. OF. bontif, -tve, f. bonUj\ — Dainty sb. and a. 

tx. . [see adv. below], 1528 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1 so) 

? >ob To taste of his deyntyue dely«.ates. Ibid, n* I H , ‘ 
edeth V4 with the deyntyues of hi» own© delycate dyssh©. 
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DAIRY. 


Hence + Dal utlvd/ arfv. (in 4 dtyntijlitht). 
13.. Cursor M. 97904 (Cotton Galba) To }ern mete* 
dayntyuely. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. IX. 394 (MS. J) pis folkc 
. .teddc hunger deyntifliche. 

f Dai-ntrel. Oh. Also 6 deintrelle, 7 dain- 
teril, •trill. [Cf. OK. daintier a tit-bit, a delicacy. 
The formation is obscure.] A dainty, delicacy. 

*575 J* Still Gamut. Gurton n. i, But by thy words, as 
1 them smelled, thy daintrels be not many. 1577 tr. Ball- 
inger's Deiades (150^) 240 Neither glut thy selfe with 
present dclicates, nor lone after dcintrclles hard to l>e 
come bye. x6i< Sik F, iIohy Curry-combe i. 7 These 
dainterifs liaue Tayen so long vpoi. his hands, that 1 fcaie 
me they are scan e sweete. 1640 Bmomk S/ar, Garden in. 
vii, You say 1 shall fill my belly with this new Daiutrill. 

Dainty (d< 7|, nti), sb. Forms : 3-6 dein-, deyn-, 
dain-, daynte, -eo, (4-5 dayn-, deyntte), 4-6 
dein-, deyn tie, -y(o, 4-6 Sc, dante(e, 6 -ie, 5 
dente, 6 denty, -ie, 4-7 daynty(e, -ie, 6-7 
daintie, -ye, 4- dainty, [a. OF. deintie, daintie , 
daintt pleasure, tit bit L. dignitatem worthiness, 
worth, beauty, f. dignus worthy. The earlier OF. 
form was in ct, whence Datntkth.] 

+ 1 . Estimation, honour, favour (in which any- 
thing is held) ; esteem, regard; affection, love. 

a 1 a* 5 A ncr. R. 412 Me let lesse dcintc to pingc pet me 
haueS ofte. c 13056V. Dunstan 35 in E. E. P. (1802) 35 For 
deynte pat he haddc of him : he let him sone hnnge Biforc 
pe prince of Kngelond. 1375 Barbour Bruce xiu. 475 Sthir 
eduaid . . Lufit (nim), and held in sic dantc. 1377 Lam.i, 
P. PI, B. xr. 47 Of dowel ne dobet no deyntee me ne 
bou^te, r 1430 Lydg. Bih has Prol. 52 These Poetes . . Were 
ny olde time had in great deintye With Kingrs, 1513 
Doiglas net's jv. > lii. 28 Sen jonne. .man f deir sister, the 
Was wount to chcrise, und bald in gret dantie. 

1 2. Liking or fondness to do or see anything ; 
delight, pleasure, joy. Oh. 

c 13*5 Song r of Yesterday s in E. /.. I\ (1862) 133 pci 
hauc no deynte forto dele With pinges bat bene deimtly 
made. 1375 Barboi r Brute xn. 150 lnan all ran in-tu 
gret dantee The Frll of MurrefT for till se. c X386 Chaucer 
a tan of Lau> s T. 41 Furry wight hath deyntee to chaffaic 
With hem. c 1449 Pi cot k Re/r 1. xiii. 66 The reeding in 
the Bible .drawith the reders. fro lour nnd deinte of the 
world. 1508 Dunbar Eiva maryit 10c men 413 Adcw 
dolour, adcw ! my daynte now begynis. si 109 Skelton 
Rouge of Court c 237 Trowest thou.. That I naue deynte 
to see thrr cherysshed thus? 

f 3 . Delightful or choice quality; sumptuous- 
ness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3655 (Cott.) Venison pou has him 
nommen, Wit dainte dight til his be-houc. c 1300 A'. Alis. 
7070 They haven seolk, gret nlente, And maken clothis of 
gret deynttf. r *440 Prow/, Euro. J17/1 Dente (K. II. P. 
ilryntc), lauticia. 

+ 4 . Daintiness; fastidiousness. Oh. 

1500 Sprncfr E. Q. 1. li. 27 He frining scemcly merth, 
Ancf shcc coy lookes : so dainty, they say, makrth derth. 
*597 Shaks. 2 I fen. IV, iv. i. 198 Note this: the King is 
wearie Of daintie, and such picking grieuances. 

+ 5 . concr. Anything estimable, choice, fine, pleas- 
ing or delightful ; hence occas., a luxury, rarity 
(cf. Dainty a. 2). Oh. exc. as in 6. 

1340 Hampolk Pr, Consc. 7850 pare cs plentt? of daynte* 
ana delice, a 1400-50 Alexander 5298 Vvaie slike a won- 
dire in ourc marche of Mcssedone. . it ware a daynte to 
derne. 156s I. IIeywood Pros'. 4* E/irr.(\tej) 51 Plenty is 
no dainty. *617 Rich Irish Hubbub 47 It was a great dainties 
cuen amongst their greatest nonility, to see a cloake 
lined thorow with Vcluct a i66t Fuller Worthies (1840) 
II. 439 [He] made such a vent for Welch cottons, that what 
he found dtugs at home, he left dainties beyond the sea. 
1798 Ferriar Illttstr, Sterne , Eng. Ilist, 227 Those who 
can only be allured by the dainties of knowledge. 

f b. As a term of endearment. (Cf, sweets 
1611 B. J oNsoN C at /Vine ii. i, There is a fortune comming 
'1 o wards you, Daintie. 

0 . esf. Any thing pleasing or delicious to the 
palate; a choice viand, a delicacy. 

t 1300 ticket 1202 Heo servede tliis lioli man and of deyntes 
him bro^tr, 1393 Gower L ot\f II. 255 Tho was there 
many a demte fet And set tu-fore lir.m on the bord. c 1440 
Promf. Earr. 1x7 Delycc, or deyntes, delicie. *576 
Fleming Pano/l, E/tst.vyx Some whet their teethe upon 
sugred deinties, 1611 Bible Es. < xli. 4 Let mee not rate of 
their dainties. 1794 Southf.y IVaf Tyler in. ii. Your 
larders hung with dainties, a 1839 Prafd Poems{ 1864* i. 305 
The cunning caterer xtill must snare The dainties wliic h nis 
toils prcpaie. 

Jig- 1303 Gower Couf, III. 26 Suche deinties. .Whcrof thou 
takest thin herte food. 1614 Bp. Hail Recoil. Treat. 59 
There be some, .to whom sin. .is both food and dainties. 

+ 7 . Phrase. To make dainty of (anything): to 
set great store by ; hence, to lie sparing or chary 
of ; to make dainty to do (or of doing ; also absol. \ 
to be chary or loth, to scruple. Oh. 

*555 Watrrman Fardle Facions 1. iii. 37 The moste noble 
Citrus, whcrof the Romaincsmade greate deintie. *579 
To ms on Calvin's Sernt. Tim. ix. 107/1 They will not make 
daintie of the name of out Lord Jesus Christc, to worke their 
suhtdl nnd > nnschccvous practises. 1581 Savile Tacitus * 
Iltst. 1. xl vi. (1501) 26 Some., made noe dainty to beare any 
burden 1591 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul 1. v. ai Which of you 
n 1 Will now deny to dame? She that makes dainty, She 
lie sweare hath comes, a 1617 Hifron Wks. II. 49a Shee 
ranne home and made no dainties of it ; all her neighbours 
were the better for her store, a x6s8 Preston New Cav. 
(1634) 410 Defer not, make not dainty of applying the 
promises. 1639 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Matt. x. 39 Hee 
that makes so dainty of his life as that, .he will not expoM 
it to danger. 1638 Ffati.fy Strict. Lyndom. it. 122 We 
hive all reason to make great dainties of the noble con- 


fession of. .our Romish adversaries. 1849 Milton Eikon. 
43 If. .he made so dainty and were so loatn to bestow [etc.), 
t 8. As an asseveration : ? - By God’s dignity, 
or honour. Obs. 

161 1 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 11. v, S’daintie, I mistooke the 
place, 1 miss'd thine care and hit thy lip. 

Dainty (d^ nti), a. [from P rec * s ^ ] 

1 1. Vahiable, fine, handsome ; choice, excellent; 
pleasant, delightful. Obs, or dial . in general sense. 

c 1340 Caw. <y Gr, Knt . 1353 To daly with dercly your 
daynte wordcr. c 1386 Chaucer Erol. 168 Full many a 
deynte hors haddc he in stable. 15*6 Tindalr Rev, xviii. 
t4 All thynges which were deyntie and had in prvee. *<73 
Tussrr Husb. xxxv. (1878) 81 More daintie the larnbe, 
the more woorth to be sold. x6s6 Bacon Sylva 6 389 The 
daintiest Smells of Flowers, are out of those plants, whose 
Leaves smell not. 171a Stffi.r S/ect, No. 354 P 1 To 
hear Country Squires, cry, Madam, this is dainty Weather. 
18x6 Scott Old Mart, vi, ‘Ay? indeed? a scheme o’ yours? 
that mu*t l>e a denty ane ! ’ 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Denty or Denty ish, a weather term, genial, cheering. 

1 2 . Precious ; hence, rare, scarce. Oh. 

? a 1500 How E/owman lertied E at cr^N aster 38 in Hazl. 
/t. P. E. (1864) I. 21 1 Make had he plentve; And Martyl- 
mns befe to hym was not deyntye. 1578 Lyte Dedoe ns vi. 
xi. 671 The blacke [whoits] arc very common.. hut the red 
nreaayntie, and foumle but in fewe places. 1616 Hirium 
Wks. I. 584 If sermons were dainty, .they would be more 
esteemed. 1877 Lady Ciiawortii in 12th Re/. Hist. MSS'. 
Comm. Aj>p. v. 37 A rare mufTe, but judged to be some 
dainty squircll skin. 

3 . Pleasing to the palate, choice, delicate. 

X38a Wyclif Erw. xxi. 17 Who looueth deynte metis, 
r 1386 Chaucer Pard, E. 58 'J o gctc a glotoun deyntee 
mete and drinke. 1541 Baknes Wks.( 1573)299/1 To eate 
..costly fishes, and that of the denticst fashion dressed. 
1588 Shaks. L, E. L. i, i. 26 Dainty bits Make rich the 
ribs. 16*7 111 1 1 1 on Vac. Exert. 14 The daintiest dishes 
shall be serv’d up last. X7$8 Johnson Idler No ujo p 
Her house is elegant and her table dainty. 189a St f\ fnson 
Wrecker ii, Fine wines and dainty di-hes. 

4 . Of delicate or tender beauty or grace; delicately 
pretty ; made with delicate taste. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3060 Her chyn..With a dympull full 
derne, dayntd to sc. 1555 Watrfman Fardle facions 1. v. 
77 She is estemed, as a dcinty derling, bdoued of many, 
*579 Spenser She/h. Cal. June 6 The grassye ground with 
daiutye Dnysics dieht. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Wont. iv. i, 
Let your gifts be slight and dainty, rather than precious. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. xxviii. 54 Such a diaphonous pel- 
lucid dainty body as you see a Crystall-glasse is. 1877 
M. M. Grant Sun-Maid vii, There stood waiting for her 
the daintiest of little broughams. 

6. Of persons, etc. : Possessing or displaying deli- 
cate taste, perception, or sensibility; nice, fastidious, 
particular; sometimes, over-nice. 

x$7$ Fleming Fano/l. E/ist. 357 Fine fkllowes, that l»ee 
vene deintie and circumspect in speaking. 1581 Lambardk 
EAren. iv. v. 1x588) 407 Sundry other daintie and nice 
differences doth M. Marrow make. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. 
VI, v. iii. 38 No shape but his can please your dainty eye. 
160a - - Ham. v. i. 78 The hand of little Imployment hath 
the daintier sense. X700 Conorfvr Way of World in xv, 

I am somewhat dainty in making a resolution— because 
when I make it I keep it. 1841 Lytton Nt. Morn. lit. ii, 
You must take me as you take the world, without being 
over-scrupulous and dainty. 1855 H. Rkep Led. Eng. 
Lit. iii. joi From being too dainty in our choice of words. 

tb. with of: Particular or scrupulous about 
(anything) ; careful, chary, or sparing of. Obs. 

1376 Fleming Pano/l. E/ist. 251 Friendcs. .garnished wt 
learning, fit not dcintie of their travel). 1605 Shaks. Mach. 

11. iii. 150 I^et vs not be daintie of Ieaue-taking, But shift 
away. 164a Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. v. iii, 367 The devil 
not being dainty of his company where he finds welcome, 
f c. with tttfin . : Disinclined or reluctant ( to do). 
*553 B. Gilpin in Slryfie Reel. Mem. II. xxiii. 440 Such 
as be dainty to hear the poor. x6xs Sir R. Dudley in 
Eortese. Pa/ers 7 note, I will not bee dainty to make you 
a partie to my designes. 


6. Nice or particular as to the quality of food, 
comforts, etc. ; + luxurious. 

a x<33 Ld. Bfrners Gold. Rk. M. Auref. (1546) Kjb, 
The heart of a woman is deyntee. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil, 
Treat, 8s As.. some daintie guest knowing there is so 
pleasant fare to coni. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 181 You 
dainty Dames that are so nice, that you will not endure this 
pleasant Element to blow upon you. x8$s Motley Dutch 
Ref. III. m. v. $21 When men were starving they could not 
nflord to be dainty. 189a Stfvi nson Wrecker ii, I was 
born with a dainty tooth and a palate for wine. 

+ 7 . Delicate (in health or constitution). Obs. 
156a Bullkyn Cam/ottndes 46 a, Thei maie be giuen to 
drinke to them that are wenkc or feable, or as thei rail it 
deintie. 1581 Mui.castkr Positions xxii. (1887* 94 Whose 
mother was delicate, daintie, tender, neucr stirring. 

8 . quasi -a<&. Daintily, (rare.) 

16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 726 You quote Scriptures, 
tho (to your prayse) more dainty indeede then your 
fellowes. 167X H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloo. 73 If rich men 
shall fare somewhat dainty. *873 Miss Broughton Nancy 
HI. *44 So exceedingly fair and dainty wrought. 

9 . Comb,, as dainty-chaffed \ - eared , fingered \ 
-mouthed, - tongued , - toothed adjs. 


17*5 Bah fy Erasm. Cottor/. (1877) 42(D) You *dainty- 
pped fellow, you ought to be fed with hay. 1549 Lati- 
3 rd Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 90 marg., How tender 
nnd *dcynety eared men of these days be. 1713 Rowe 
7 ant Shore 1. i, Thin tough impracticable Heart Is govern’d 
by a # dainty.finger’d Girl. 1530 Palsgr. 309/a *Devnty 
mouthed, /riant. <*1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 233 They 
are so # daintie-Tongued that their Company is too costly. 
1577 tr. Bullinger Decades (1502) 154 Let euery young man 
bee. .not licorish lipped, nor # dainty toothed. 


t Dainty* ((h T,, nt$ v. Obs . rare. [f. prec. sb, 
or adj.] trans. With uf\ To pamper or indulge 
with dainties. 

x6aa H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) *0$ So that 
they would, .nourish, not daintie up the body. 1778 Mrs. 
Thralb in Msd. D'Arlday's Diary Sept. I. 68 She dainties 
us up with all the meekness in the world. 

Dair, Dairt, obs. forms of Dare, Dart, 
Dairawe, Daired : see Day-. 

; || Dairi (dai n). Also 7 dayro [Japanese, f. 

Chinese dai great + ri within.] In Japan, properly 
the palace or court of the Mikado: also a respect- 
ful mode of speaking of the mikado or emperor. 
Hence Dairi-sama, lit. lord of the dairi or 
palace, an appellation of the Mikado. 

1662 ). Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. IL Ind. 184 That 
great State hath always been govern’d by a Monarch, 
whom, in their Language they call Dayro. 1780 Phil. 
Trans. LXX. App. 7 We were not allowed to see the 
Dairi, or ecclesiastical emperor. 

Dairy (de sb. Forms: 3 deierie, 4 dayerie, 
dayry, 5 deyery, doyry, 6 deirie, dary, pi. 
deyris, day res, 6-7 deyrie, dayery(e, dery, 
dayrie, dairie, 7 daery, darie, dayry, 7- daify. 
[ME. deierie , etc., f. deie, deye , Dky female servant, 
dairy-maid + •eric, -kry 2, suffix of Romanic origin. 
The dai-ty is thus the place where the function of 
the dey is performed : cf. dey-woman , -house.’] 

1 . A room or building in which milk and cream 
are kept, and made into butter and cheese, b. 
Sometimes in towns the name is assumed by a shop 
in which milk, cream, etc. arc sold. 

c 1290 S. Eng. I. eg. I. 192/T4 Hire deierie was euerc of 
these and botcrc bar and swi)>e lene. ibid., For bare nas 
in he deierie nou^t ndcl of none awite. c 1386 Ciiaucer 
j Wife's T. 15 Thropes, beernys, shipnes, dayrys. c 1440 
I From/. Pam. 11 7 Dey rye, vaccaria. 1577 B. Gooc.f 
! llercsbach's Husb . 1. (1586) 3 As my Foldcs. .or my Dayrie 
and Fishpondcs wyl yccldc. 1621 B. Jonson Gi/sies 
Metamor/h. Wks. (Rtldg.) 624/1 To Roger or Mary Or 
Peg of the dairy. i7»7-40 ’Thomson Summer 262 Some 
[insects] to the house. The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend 
their flight. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life vi, i. aoz The elegant 
dairy for the supply of milk and cream, curds and butter. 

2. That department of farming, or of a particular 
farm, which is concerned with the protection of 
milk, butter, and cheese. Hence, sometimes ap- 
plied to the milch cows on a farm collectively. 

<\*3?6 Chaucer Prol. 597 His lordes schccp, his meet, 
and hi* dayerie. His swyn, his hors, Ills Moor, and his 
pultrie, Was holly in this reeves governynge. 1673 Temple 
/ *ad* in Ireland Wks. 1773 III. 23 Grounds were turned 
much in England from breeding either to feeding or dairy. 
*779 H. Swinburne S/ain xxxvtii. (R.\ The large dairy of 
cows established here by the present king. 18x4 Tank West 
A. de Lacy III. 238 'The .. troopers ,, drove off our good 
cow -dairy. 1882 Somerset Co. Gaz. 18 Mar., Dairy of 12 or 
16 cows to be let. 1888 Elwokthy W. Somerset Word-bk,, 
Dairy, the milking cow* belonging to any farm or house. 

8. A dairy-farm. 

156s Phaek sEneid. ix. A a ij b, Stormy showres and 
winds about mens dciries holding. 1594 Norden S/ec. 
Rrit., Essex (Camden) 8 In Tcndring hundred wher are 
manic wickes or dayries. a x66x Fuller Worthies 11. 144 
The Goodncsse of the Earth, abounding with Derics and 
Pasture. X769 De Foe's TourGt . Rrit. II. 41 All the lower 
Part of this County, .is full of large feeding Farms, which 
we call Dairies ; and the Cheese they mnke is excellent. 

4 . attrib. nnd Comb., as dairy-cabin , - country , 
•damsel, - fail , -society, - ware , - wench , -wife, - work , 
etc.; dairy fed adj.; dairy-farm, a faim chiefly 
devoted to the production of milk, butter, and 
cheese ; so dairy-farmer, •farming ; dairy- 
grounds, cow-pastures ; dairy-school, a technical 
school for teaching dairy-work or dairy-farming ; 
dairy-woman, a woman who manages a dairy. 

*797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xiii, It was a ^dairy-cabin 
belonging' to some shepherds. 16*6 Bacon Sylva 9 354 
Children in * Dayrie Countries doe waxe more tall, than 
where they feed more upon Bread, and Flesh. x8s8 Scott 
Hri. Midi, xli, The yet more considerate ’’dairy-damsel. 

I bid. ix, To employ them as a * dairy-farmer, or cowfeeder, 
ns they are called in Scotland. xSas S. Lover Handy 
Andy x, I’ve seen them in England killing your *dairy-fcd 
pork, n 16x8 Svl\ ester Hymn of A bus 1 31 His douns with 
Sheep, his *daery-grounds w tk Neat. 1818 Keats Endym. 

1. 44 The *dairy pails Bring home increase of milk. 1530 
Palsgr 212/1 / Dayrie place, mttcrie . 1893 Queen 25 Mar. 
278/2 They will, .establish "dairy schools nil over England. 
1890 Farmed s Gaz. 4 Jan. 5/3 The numerous "dairy socie- 
ties in America. 17*7 Phili/ Ouarll (1816) 61 Having 
n store of "dairy ware, he resolved to make a place to keep 
it in .* the kitchen, .not being a proper place for cream and 
milk. 1684 Otway Atheist v. i, The "Dairy-Wench or 
Chamber-maid. 1798 Bloomfield Farmed s Roy, S/ring 
3 si Suffolk ’’dairy- wive* run mad for cream. 1609 Ev. 
Woman in Hum. i. in Bullen O. PL IV ; I shall goe to 
court now, and attired like an old "Dane woman. 1841 
M. I.. Hawthorne in Hawthorne 4 W(fe (1885) !. 230 Bring 
us home a box of butter, if your tfaiiy-woman is very nice. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. ix. 67, I have . . ad- 
mired them in their "dairy-work*. 1890 Farmer's Gaz. 

4 Jan. 5/2 As a specialist in dairy work. 

Dair; f 9 v. rare. [f. Dairy sb.] trans. To 
keep or Teed (cows) for the dairy. 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel. II. 142 The cattle system is 
generally dairying Cows. 1605 Luccock Nat. Wool 245 
Those [lands] or a stifTer quality are employed in the 
dairying of cows. 
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DAIRY-HOUSE. 

Dai ry-house. A house or building used as 
a dairy ; = Dairy sl>. i ; the house of a dairy-man. 

iuo Palsgr. 212/3 Deyrie house, meterie. 16x6 Sukrl. 
& Markh. Country Farme 16 You shall haue a Dairie. 
house or small vaulted Roome paued, and lying slope-wise 
..to scruc for the huswife* Dairie. x74i # Ku hardson 
Pamela III. 101 You'd better see her now-and-then at the 
Dairy-house or at School. 

Dairying (de->Ti|iij). [f. Dairy v. + -ingL] 
The business or management of a dairy ; the pro- 
duction of milk and manufacture of butter and 
cheese ; dairy* farming. 

1649 Blithe Rug. Imprev. To Rdr., To shew the 

way of Cow-keeping, Dayrying, or raising most Cheese and 
Butter. >892 Queen 25 Mar. 478/2 They have the subject of 
dairying aeiu dairy schools very much at heart, 
b. attrib. 

1784 Twamley Dairying 8 In a considerable Dairying 
Country. 1890 Times 22 Feb. 7/3 The improvement and 
extension of tne dairying industry. 

Dairymaid (de*"rim*Ul\ A female servant 
employed in a dairy. 

*599 B- Jonson Cynthia's Rev . iv. i. Now 1 would be an 
empresses and byand by a duchess; then a great lady., 
thm a deyrie maide. ( 1711 Addison Sbect. No. 530 p 2 
He has married a dairy.maid. 1879 J. Wrigiitson Baby 
Jtnsb . in Cosset! s Tcchn. hduc. 1 V. 246/2 When the butter 
falls from side to side in a compact lump the dairy.maid 
knows that her work approaches completion. 

Dairyman (detf'rima.’n). A man who manages, 
or is employed in, a dairy, b. A man engaged in 
the sale of milk and other dairy produce. 

1784 Twamlly Dairying 58 An object not unworthy 
a Dairy-man’s notice. *813 L. Richmond (title\ The Dairy- 
man’s daughter. x88s Somerset Co. Gaz. 18 Mar., Wanted, 
a steady young man as Dairyman. 

Dairy- woman : see Dairy 4. 

Dais (d< 7 ‘s, d£«*is). Forms: 3-5 dey8, 3-6 
deis, 4-5 des, 4 6 dese, deoe, deyse, dees, 5 
deise, deesse, 5-6 dess(e, deas(e, 6 deasse, 
dysse, Sc. deiss, deische, 8-9 Sc. deas, 4, 8-9 
dais. [a. OF. deis plater dot's), mod.F. (from 
Picard dial.) dais=*Vr. des, It. desco:— L. disc-urn 
(110m. discus) ouoit, disk, dish, in late 1.. table. 

The sense-development has been ‘table, high tabic (in. 
duding its platform), the raised end of the nail occupied by 
the high f^me and used for other purposes of distinction, 
the canopyrovering this ’ : the latter being only in modern 
French, and thence in Eng. The word died out in Eng. 
about i6oo f but was retained in Sc. in sense 3 ; its recent 
revival, chiefly since 1800, in sense 2, is due to historical and 
antiquarian writers j ii appears in no Eng. diets, until 
Worcester 1846, Craig 1847 Always a monosyllable in Fr., 
and in Eng. where retained as a living word ; the dissyllabic 
pronunciation is a 4 shot ’ at the word from the spelling. J 

1 . fa. A raised table in a hall, at which dis- 
tinguished persons sat at feasts, etc.; the high 
table. (Often including the platform on which it 
was raised : sec next sense.) Ohs. since 1600. 

a 1*59 Matt. Paris V itae Abba turn S. A lb . in Walsingham 
[Rolls) 1. 521 Priore prandente ad magnam mensam quam 
1 Deis’ vulgariter appcllamus. 1*97 R. Glouc (Rolls! 11073 
Vort hii come vp to ptt dcis. a 1300 Cursor M. 12560 (Cott.) 
Ne brek pair brede, ne tast pair mes, Til he war cutnnien til 
j>air des. c 13x0 Will. Pale me 4564 pe semli segges were 
sette in halle, pe real rinkes bi reson at pe heije dese, and 
alle oper afterward on be side benches. £1450 Henryson 
Mor. Fab, 10 So that Good-will lice earner at the Dcase. 
c 1500 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 341 Syttyng at the hygh 
dees : My Lord of Ely in the myddes. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 395 Quhair that he sat into his stait royal 1 , With 
mony ding lord sittand at his deische. a 1575 Wife lapped 
in Morrelles Skin 312 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 193 The Bride 
was set at the hye dysse. 

f b. To begin the dais : to take the chief seat, 
or preside, at a feast : see Begin v . 1 5. Also to 
hold the dais in same sense. Ohs. 

i*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7166 He ber pe croune & huld pe 
deis mid oper atil also. £13*0 Sir Beues 2123 pow schelt 
pi% dai be priour And be-ginne oure dcis. c 1430 Syr Tryattt . 
1636 Quene Margaret began the deyse, Kyng Ardus, wyth 
owtyn lees, Be nur was he sett, c 1440 Partonopt App. 
7210 (Roxb.) Next the Quene he began tne deyse. 

2 . The raised platform at one end of a hall for 
the high tabic, or for scats of honour, a throne, or 
the like : often surmounted by a canopy. Obs. since 
1 1600, until revived c 1800 in historical and sub- 
sequently in current use. 

In earlier times sometimes app. meaning a bench or seat 
of honour upon the raised platform : cf. sense 3. 

c 1*90 S. F.ng. Leg. 1 . 361/71 On pe hei*e deis him sette, 
mete and drinke he mm 3af. c 1300 K. A in. 1039 Spoused 
scheo is, and set on deys. c 13*5 R. £. A Hit. P. B. 38 He 
were sette solempnely in a sete ryche, Abof dukes on dcce. 
with dayntys serued. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 467 And 
atte fest sittith he and sche With othir worthy folk upon 
the deys. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 3049 He salt doune opon pe 
dese. 1501 Douglas Pal. lion. 11. xlv, Tho 1 saw our 
ladyU twa and twa Sittand on deis&fc. 1*13 Bradshaw 
St, Werburge 1. 1625 Ouer the hye desse. .Where the sayd 
thre kyngos sate crowned all. 1575 Lanrmam Let. ( 1871) 
41 A doouty Dwarf too the vppermostdea* Right peartly 
gan prik, and, kneeling on knee.. Said ‘hail, syv king r . 
*776 jPknnant Tour in Wales (1883) 1 . 13 The great., hall 
is.. furnished with the high Dais, or elevated upper end, 
and its long table for the lord and his jovial companions. 
x8so Scott Ivanhoe Hi, For about one quarter of the length 
of the apartment, the floor was raised by a step, and this 
space, which was called the dais, was occupied only by the 
principal member* of the family. 1840 Arnold Hist. Rome 
II. 439 Like the dais or upper part of our old castle and 


college halls, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. 
(Bohn) 11 . 386 The grandee took his place on the dais. 

b. By extension : The platform of a lecture 
hall ; the raised floor on which the pulpit and 
communion table stand in some places of worship. 

1888 Nature 26 Jan. 299/ r As a lecturer he was not 
brilliant; he appeared shy and nervous when on the dais. 
1893 Newspr. A Flower Service was held in the chuich; 
the pulpit and dais were tastefully decorated. 

3 . In some early examples (chiefly northern) it 
appears to have the sense * seat, bench*; so in .SV. 

a. 4 A long board, seat, or bench, erected against 
a wall’, a settle ; also, ‘a seat on the outer side of 
a country house or cottage’, b. A seat, bench, or 
pew in a church. (Jamieson.) Chamber of dais : 
see Chamber sb. u. 

a x3jo Syr Degarrt 765 Amidde the halle flore A fir was 
bet stark and store *. He sat udoun upon the dais, And 
warmed him wel eche wais. 

a 1774 Ferguhson Farmer's Ingle (184$) 38 In its auld 
lerrocn yet the dcas remains, Where the guidman aft streeks 
him at his ease. 17.. Jamieson Pop. Ball, (a 1806) 1 . 211 
(Jam.) The priest afore the altar stood, — The Mer-man he 
stept o’er ae deas, And he has steppit over three. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, Mhe old man was seated on the 
deas, or turf-scat, at the end of his cottage. x83*~53 
Whistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Scr. 111. 73 Last Sunday, in your 
faithcr’s dais, 1 saw tny bloomin’ May-morn face. 187a 
K. W. Rohkrtson Hist. Ess. 107 The chamber of Dcese, 
the Ixsst room in the farmhouse of a certain class. 

4 . transf. (from 2) A raised platform or terrace 
of any kind ; e.g. in the open air. 

i86x N. A. Wood* Prince of Wales in Canada 341 
A noble and lofty flight of steps - those daises of architecture 
which . . add . . to the grand and imposing effect of lofty 
facades. 1884 C. Rogers .Stwr. Life Scot. f. ix. 378 Oil the 
slopes of ancient domes or hill terraces. 

5 . [after mod.Fr. — not an Eng, sense.] The 
canopy over a throne or chair of state. 

1863 Tiiornbury True as Steel I. 147 The Bishop. .occu. 
pied with bland dignity the chief throne under the dais. 
1866 Vtllage on Cliff \\\, An old dais of Queen Anne’s time 
still hung over his doorway. 

Dais, Sc. pi. ol Daw, Doe. 

Daise, obs. form of Daze. 

Daisied (d^i’zid), a. Also 7 dastied. [f. Dairy 
4- -ed -.] Adorned with or abounding in daisies. 
(Chiefly poetic.) 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. I\. ii. 398 Let vs Finde out the prettiest 
Dazied Plot we can. c 17*0 Gay Diohc i. iv, Daisy’d lawns. 
*883 Conti nip. Rev. June 862 Beneath the daisied turf. 

rfai8le, Daisterre, obs. ff. Dazzle, Day-star. 
Daisy (d^-zi). Forms: 1 deesesege, -ease, 
3-4 dayes-e^e, -eghe, 4 day ©aye, -eye, 4-5 
daysye, 4-7 daysie, daisie, (5 pi. dayses), 5-6 
daysy, 6 deysy, dasye, daaey, dayzie, 6-7 daay, 
7 daya-oye, dazy, -ie, (//. dayzes, Sc. deaie, 
deaaie , 7-8 daizy, 6- daisy. [OK. dxges Page 
day’s eye, eye of day, in allusion to the appearance 
of the flower, and to its closing the ray, so as to 
conceal the yellow disk, in the evening, and open- 
ing again in the morning.] 

1 . The common name of Beilis peretinis , N.O. 
Composite, a familiar and favourite flower of the 
British Isles and Europe generally, having small 
flat flower-heads with yellow disk and white ray 
(often tinged with pink), which close in the evening; 
it grows abundantly on grassy hills, in meadows, 
by roadsides, etc., and blossoms nearly all the year 
round ; many varieties are cultivated in gardens. 

c 1000 >Eltric Gloss, in Wr-Wulcker 135/22 Consolda , 
da.xese^e. c 1000 Sax. LeecJtd. III. 292 xcarwe, and fif- 
lcate, dae*escgc, and synnfullc. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
xiii. 43 Daycs-cxcs in thio dales, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
Prol. 4j Of al the floures in the mede, Thanne love I most 
these floured white and rede, Suche as men callen daysyes. 
ibid. 184 Wcle by reson men it callc may The dayeseye, or 
cllis the eye of day. c 1450 Crt. ofL<n>c xv, Depcinted won- 
dcrly, With many a thousand daisies, rede as rose, And 
white also. 1579 Spenser S heph. Cal. June 6 The crass} c 
ground with daintye Daysie* (fight. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 
v. ii. 904 Daisies pied and Violets blew. x6*< Bacon 
Fss. Gardens (Arb ) 556 For March, There come Violets. . 
The Yellow Daffadiil; The Da/ic. 1710 Addison Taller 
No. 218 F 9 Visits to a Spot of Daizies, or a Bank of Violets. 
X803 Leyden Scenes of hf. 1. 291 When evening brings the 
merry folding hours, And sun-eyed daisies close their winking 
flowers. X833 Marryat P. Simple xxxv, She was as fresh 
as a daisy. x86s Delambr FI. Gard. 81 There are 
Ouilled, Double, and Proliferous or Hen -and -Chicken 
Daisies. 

b. Cf. Daisy-cutter i. 

1847 W. Irvin a Life Lett . (1864) IV. 28 My horse, now 
and then cuts daisies with me when I am on his back. • 

2 . Applied to other plants with similar flowers 
or growing in similar situations, a. simply . In 
N. America, the Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum 
Lcucanthemum (see b) ; in Australia, various 
Compositse , esp. Vitadenia and Brachycome iberidi - 

folia ; in New Zealand, the genus Lagenophora . 

b. With qualifications, as African Daisy, A than- 
asia annua ; Blue Daisy, (a) the Sea Starwort ; 
{b) the genus Globularia ; Ball D. » Ox-eye J ). ; 
Batter D., locally applied to the Buttercup, and 
to the Ox-eye Daisy; Chriatmaa D., several 
species of Astcr % esp. A. grandiflorus ; Dog D. — 


Ox-eye D.\ Globe D., the genus Globular 1a , 
Great D., Horse D., Midsummer D., Moon D. 
*■* Ox-eye D . ; Marsh D. - Sea D . ; Michaelmas 
D., various cultivated species of As/tr which 
blossom about Michaelmas; also applied to the 
wild Aster Tripolium\ Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysan- 
themum Lauanthernum , a common plant in 
meadows, with flowers resembling those of the 
common daisy but much larger, on tall stiff stalk>; 
Sea Daisy, Thrift, Armcria maritima. (See Treas . 
Bot., and Britten & Holland Eng. Plant- n. ) 

a 1387 .Si non. Bart hoi \ (Anccd. Oxun.t 16 C on so/ id a media , 
grcle dayesrghe. *$ 7 * I .Yin Dodoens 11. xia. 169 'lherc he 
two kindes of Daysie*, the great and the small. Ibid 111. 
xxxiii. 464 Some call it blew Camotnil or blew Darics. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau " s Bot. xxvj, $96 'I he Ov-eye Dau.), 
a plant common among standing grass in meadows. 1838 
Scrope Deerstalking 388 Even the highest hills, are scat- 
tered over with the sea daisy and other plants. 1861 Miss 
Prati Blower. PI. ill, 286 (Sca-Starwort). .Country people 
call it Blue Daisy. 

3 . A species of sea-anemone ( Actinia bcllis ). 

1839 Lewes Seaside b>tud. Index. 

+ 4 . As a term of admiration. Obs. 

£'1485 Vigly Myst. (1882) 111. 515 Adore dcwchesse, my 
daysyys Ice 1 Montgomerie Mtsc. Poems (1887) 

xxxix. 1, Adcu, O dcsic of dclyt. 

5 . slang, (chiefly U.S.\ A first-rate thing or 
j>erson ; also as adj. First-rate, charming. 

1757 Foote Author it. Wkn. 1799 1 148 Oh daisy; that’s 
charming. 1886 Mrs. BuknI' i r Little Ld. Taunt let oy 
xv. (1887) a 63 ‘She’s the daisicst gal I ever saw ! bhe’s — 
well, she's just a daisy, that’s what .she is.’ 1888 Di liver 
Repnbliian May (Farmer), Beyond compare a pugilistic 
daisy. 1880 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 22 Mar. 2/3 In a new 
l>ook upon r Americnnisms,’ some of the lc5» familiar are . . 
daisy, lor anything first-rate. 

0 . attrib, or as adj. Resembling a daisy. 

/zi6o< Montgomerie Well of Love 4t Hir deasie colour, 
rid and vhyte. j6ii Bawksti d Htrtn (1876) 83, I sweaie 
by this diuinc white daizy-hand. 1834 6 Patmore A ngU m 
Ho. 1. 11. iv, She Whose daisy eyes had learned to dioop 

7 . Comb., as daisy -bud, -flotvcr , - head , -/aw it, 
- root ; daisy -dappled, -diapered, -dimpled, • painted \ 
-spangled adjs. ; daisy- life adj. ; daisy anemono 
— sense 3; daisy-bush, a New Zealand shrub of 
the genus Oiearia ; daisy-chain, a chain of daisies 
sewed or fastened together, made by children in 
play ; daisy-leaved a ., having leaves like those 
of the daisy. 

1837 Wood Comm. Obj. b>ra Shore vi, 1 14 A bad-tempered 
"Daisy Anemone (Actinia bcllis), which lived in a cave . 
and did not approve of intrusion 1841 Lyi icjn Nt <y Morn 
1 ix, I never walk out in the fields, nor make ’daisy-chains 
1996 Fitz-Gkim rev Sir F. Drake (1881) 81 'lhe “daysie- 
diap’red bankes. 1845 Hirst Poems 54 Over ’daisy-dimpled 
meadows. 1887 Sir W. G. Simpson Art of GotJ 91 One 
sweeps off "daisy heads with a walking - stick 1796 
Withering But. Plants (ed. 3) III 577 *Daisie-lea\cd 
Lady smock. 1706 T. Townsiiend Poems 20 1 he "dais) * 
painted green. x0*6 Bacon Sylva § 354 Boy ling of "Dasir- 
Roots in Milk. 1813 Shelley Q. Mao \iii. 82 The "daisy- 
sjKinglcd lawn. 

Darsy, v, rare. [f. prcc. sb.] Dans. Toccncr 
or adorn with daisies. 

1767 G, S, Carey I/ilL of llybla 8 When fertile nature 
dasy cl ev’ry lull. 1831 E. Tan lok Remembrance .>9 1 he 
earth we tread shall be daisied o’er. 

Dai'ay-outter. [/if. * cutter of daisies ’ . see 
Daisy so. ib] 

1 . A horse that in trotting lifts its feet only very 
slightly from the ground. 

1791 * G. Gambado’ Ann. l/orsent xvi (1B09) 129, I 1 m kily 
picked up a Daisy-cutter, by his throwing me down on tlx* 
smoothest part of the grass, 1847 Vo«'aii Hone iv 87 
The careless daisy-cutter, however pleasant on the turf, 
should.. be avoided. 1867 Ri-ai>k Griffith Gaunt ( 1889) 5 
Daisy-cutters were few in those days. 

2 . Cricket and Base-ball . A ball so bowled 01 
batted as to skim along the surface of the ground 

1889* Mark Twain ’ Yankee at Crt. N. Arthur O auchn ) 
II. 226 I’ve seen him catch a daisy-cutter in his teeth. 1891 
Farmer Slang Diet , f Daisy-cutter, a ball which travels 
more than halt the ‘ pitch ’ along the ground without rising , 
a ' sneak 

So Daisy •cutting vld. sb. and fifl, a. 

18*7 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 461 Nimble daisy-cutting 
nags. .8,7 T. Hook Ja<k Brag 1, None of your bowling 
green, daisy -cutting work for us. 1875 ‘Siosunsa * 
Brit. Sports 11. 11. i. 6 3. 5°2 The . low daisy-cutting form 
which .suits the smooth turf of out race-courses. 

Dftit, obs. form of Date. 

Dak : see Dawk. 

Daker. Also daiker, dakir. [a. OF. dacre, 
dakcre , mcd.L. daira : sec Dicker.] Variant of 
Dicker, a set of ten. 

1531 Aberdeen Burgh Rec. \m 248 The dakir of hid is. 
1597 Skene De Yerb. Sign. s.\. Serpdaith , Ten hides makis 
ane daiker, and twentie daiker makis ane last. 1753 Mait- 
land Hist. Edin. in. 248 For every Daker of Hides landed 
at Leith —8 pennies. *866 Roger* Agric. 4- Prices I. 171 
The dicker or daker was .a measure for hide* and gloves. 

Daker, var. of Dackbr. 

Baker-hen. dial. [Connexion has been sug- 
gested with Daiker v., and with Flcm. daecheren 
‘ volitare, motari, mobilitare, et coruscarc* (Kilian >. 
But no such name appears to be applied to the 
bird in Flanders.] The Corn-crake or Land -1 ail. 

2 *- 2 
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155a Elyot Bibl., Crtx, a ccttaine birde, whicha semeth 
by Aristotle to be that whiche in some places is called 
a Dakcr hen. 1678 Ray Witlughby' & Omtth. 170 The Rail 
or Dakcr-hen. 1766 Pknnanj s.ool (17681 II. J87. 1789 G. 
White cS elbome 11853) 317 A man brought me a land-rail or 
dakcr-hen. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Daker-hen, the corn-crake. 

Dakoit, etc. : see Dacoit, etc. 

II Dal (dal). Attglo-Ind. Forms : 7-9 dol(l, 9 
dhal, dhol(l, dal(l. [Hindi ddl split pulse:— 
Skr. da/a , f. dal to split.] The pulse obtained 
from some leguminous plants, chiefly from the 
Cajan, Cajattus indie us, extensively used as an 
article ot food in the East Indies. 

1698 Fkv»h A ee. E. India 101 <Y.) At their coming un 
out of the Water they bestow the Urges* of Rice or Doll 
(an Indian Bean). 17*7 Hamm ton New Acc . E. Ind . I. xiv. 
161 Doll and Rice being mingled together and boyled, make 
Kttchcree, the common Food of the Country. *066 Treat, 
Hot. 189 Cajan ns indie us . . In India the pulse is called Dhal 
or Dhol or Urhur, and (is] ranked as third in value among 
the pulses. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs v. 87 
A mouthful of dal to keep his wretched old body alive. 
Dal: see Dale, Deal, Dole. 

|| Dalai, Dalai-lama: sec Lama. 

Dalder, obs. form of Dollar. 

Dale 1 (d^l). Forms: 1-3 dal, 1-4 dal, 3- 
dalo ; also 3 deale, 4 dalle, 5 dall, dailo, daylle, 
6 daill. [OE. dtrl, gen. duties, dat. dsele, pi. dalu % 
dalo, neuter; Com. Tcut. — OS. dal, OFris. del t 
ddl, MDu. and Du. dal, all neuter, OHG., MHG. 
tal, masc. and n., Gcr. that n., LG. dal, ddl, Goth. 
dal n., ON. dalr m. (Sw., Da. dal) :— OTcut. dalo-tn, 
daloz, of which the root-meaning appears to be 
‘ deep or low place * : cf. Goth, dedap down, dalapa 
below. As used in ME. the native word appears 
to have been reinforced from Norse, for it is in 
the north that the word is a living geographical 
name. 

As to the final e in Ormin’s ddle, see Saclise Unorganhihe 
F. ini Orrm. vj, The form denies pi. in Aturen Riivle is 
difficult to explain.] 

1 . A valley. In the northern counties, the usunl 
name of a river-valley between its enclosing ranges 
of hills or high land. In geographical names, 
e.g. Clydesdale, Annan dale, Borrowdale, J loved ale, 
it extends from Lanarkshire to Derbyshire, and even 
farther south, but as an appellative it is more or 
less confined to the district from Cumberland to 
Yorkshire. In literary English chiefly poetical, 
and in the phrases hill and dale, dale and down . 

C893 K. JYa .FKhti Oros. 1. iii, p.i:* dades sc dsbl sc pact flod 
ne grette yn gyt to-da-fc uaistmbcrcndc on aTcci cynnes 
hlarclum. c «aoo T*in, Coll. Horn. 37 Hwile uppen cliues 
and hwile in he dales, c xsoo Ormin 9203 Nu sket shall lllc 
an dAle heon all hc3cdd upp & fillcdcf. — ibid. 14568, 
6c coude & feld, 8c dale & dun. c 1x05 Lay. 36974 Hcocomtn 
. .in anc dale deope. a xaa5 Ancr. R . 282, I pe denies. pu 
makest wellcn uorto springen. a 1300 Cursor M. 22532-4 
(Cott.) A 1 |»i*s werld bath dale and dune, .pc dais up-risc, pe 
fells dun fall, c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 85 By dale and 
erk by doune. r X440 Croup. Parr. 113 Dale, or vale, 
vallis, *11533 Bn. Berners It non xxi, (So They., rode by 
hylles and dales. 1*560-1 Hk. Discipi. Ch. Scot l. v. ii. § 10 
Galloway, Carrick. N iddisdaill, Annandcrdaill, with the rest 
of the Daillis in tnc West. 1611 Bible Gen. xiv, 17 The 
valley of Shavrh, which is the Kings dale (1885 R. l r . vale]. 
17*7^46 T 'howhon 6 umtner 12 7 1 Where, winded into pleasing 
solitudes, Runs out the rambling dale. 1806 GazettecrSiot. 
(ed. 2) 343 Lxnlithginvshire . . Its surface finely diversified 
with hill and dale. x8ao Wordsw. Scenery 0/ Lakes (1822) 
63 That part of these Dales which runs up far into the 
mountains. 1847 Tennyson In Mem. Concl., Till over 
down and over dale All night the shining vapour sail. 1876 
Whitby Gloss. 50 2 Around Whitby alt the valleys are 
* dales There are many smaller dales into which the 
larger arc divided. ' Deealhccad * is the upper portion of 
I he vale ; 4 Decal end ’ being the lower part 

b ' M 

c 1250 (>t //. «V A 1 . 19 Dan man hein tolled socle tale . , Of 
blisses dune, of soi wes dale, a *340 Hampole Psalter xviii. 

3 Kalland down agayn til pc dale of synn. — Pr. Consc. 
1044 Tw a worfdes .. An es pis dale, whar we er wonnand. 
f t x 66 m Fuller in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps,cxxi. 1 Viewing 
the deep dale of thy own unworthiness. 

1 2 . A hole in the ground, a hollow, pit, gulf. 
Cf. Dell i. Obs. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 274 Karat rum, dal \ Leiden dall 
a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 471 On Sat deope dad deofol gcfcaJlap. 
c 1AAO Pallad. on I/usb. m. 481 Thcr thay stornle a dale Do 
make, and drenchc hem therin. 1489 Cax j on Faytes qf A . 

1. xxv. 78 Dythcs or dales or euyll pathes. 

3 . attrib . and Comb as dale furze ; dale-end, 
the lower end of a dale ; dale-head, the head of 
a dale or valley ; dale-land, * the lower and arable 
ground of a district * (Jamieson) ; dale-landor, 
•man, * an inhabitant of the lo wer ground* (Jam.) ; 
dale-baokod a., hollow in the bade (as a horse), 
*878 Land. Gas. No. 1078/4 Lost.. a brown bay Nag., 
a little dale backt. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
jso The . . dwarf or dale furze blooming in the autumn, 
1878 (see sense 1 j. 

Dale 2 (drd). Also Sc . dail(l. [The northern 
phonetic variant of Dole :-OE. ddl part, portion, 
division, allotment, dealing, dole; cf. northern hale, 
statu - standard Eng. 7 uhole, slow. Used tsp. in 
the following senses ; for others see Dole.] 

1 . A portion or share of land ; spec, a snare of a 


common field, or portion of an undivided field in- 
dicated by landmarks but not divided off. 

c 1141 Navminster Cartul. (187H) 87, j acram el j rodain 
in campo del West in duas mikcl dales quas Rub. til. 
Stcphani et Sywardu* quondam tenuerunt. 1531 Dial, on 
Laws Eng. 1. x\x. (1638) y I he grantee sufTereth a recovery 
. .by the name of a rent in I >«dc of a like sum as, etc. 1735 
N. Rtdmg Ret. IX. 157 All the.. closes, inclowure.s, dales 
and parcels of airable land, meadow and pasture ground 
thereto belonging. x8ao Wordsw. Scenery of Lakes ii. (1823) 
43-4 The arable and meadow land of the vales is possessed 
iii common fields ; the several portions being marked out by 
stones, bushes, or trees ; which portions . . to this day are 
called Dales. <875 Lane. Gloss. , Dale (local], an unseparated 
portion of a field, .often unmarked, or only shown by stakes 
in the hedge and stones at the comers of the dale. ‘A dale 
of about a quarter of an acre on Black Moss belongs to this 
farm.’ 

t 2 . Dealing; having to do with ; business. Sc. 
Obs. 

<1375 Barbour Troy-bk. 11.2839 Cuine and lyheire besyde 
ine now, So pat I may haf dale with pc. 1469 Act. Audit. 
9 (Jam ) He sail hafe na dale nor entermeting tharwith in 
tyme to cum. 1513 Douglas Atneis xii. iv. 161 All to *yng 
wyth sic ane to hnue daill (1553 dale). 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. III. 302 That he waldget the best part of the daill. 
159a 6r. Acts Jos. FI (1814) 544 The stucessioun proccding 
of that pretendit mariage or carnall daill. 

Dale 3 (dF*l). Also 7 daile, 8, 9 dail, (dilT. 
[Corresponds in sense 1 to LGcr. and Du. daal ; 
also to F. dalle, which is also used for a conduit-tube 
of wood or metal used in various technical pro- 
cesses, Sj>., Pg., It. dala, Sr>. also adala. Accord- 
ing to Littre dalle in Picara is also a kitchen-sink ; 
and Cotgr. has 4 dalle, a sewer or pit whcrcinto the 
washings, dishwater, and other such ordure of houses 
are conucycd \ See Littre and Diez.] 

1 . A wooden tube or trough for carrying off water, 
as from a ship’s pump ; a pump-dale. 

*8x1 Cotgr., Estout saner, tnc dale of a (ships) pumpc, 
whereby the water is passed out. i6«7 Catt. Smith „Vfri- 
man's Gram. ii. 8 The daile is a trough wherein the water 
cloth runne oucr the De< kes. 1800 S. Standidgk in Naval 
Chron. III. 472 They pumping the water into a pump dill, 
f 18x0 Rudim. Navt'g. (Wcale) 139 Pump dales, pipes fitted 
to the cisterns, to convey, .water, .through the snip’s sides. 

2 . An outlet drain in the Feu district. 

185* Jrnl. R. Aerie. Sot. XII. it. 304 When those fens 
were first embanked and drained, narrow tracts, tailed 
‘ dales \ or washes, were left open to the river . . Every dis- 
trict, with its frontage of dales, is tolerably well drained. 
Dale : see Deal. 

Dalo v., northern form of Dole v. 

Daleir, obs. form of Dollar. 

Dalesman (d^*l/mdrn\ [- dale s man from 
Dale hi A native or inhabitant of a dale ; esp. 
of the dales of Cumberland, Westmorland, York- 
shire, and adjacent northern counties of England. 

1760 Gray Jrnl. in Lakes Wks. 1884 I. 257 A little path. . 
paiwablc to the Dale’s-men. 1813 Scon Rokeby 111. ii, In 
Redesdale his youth had heard Each art her wily dalesmen 
dared. 1848 Macaul\y Hist. F.n$. I. 285 Even after the 
accession of George the Third, the path over the fells fiom 
Boirowdale to Rnvenglas was still a secret carefully kept by 
the dalesmen. 

So DaTesfolk, Da lespcopl#, Da leawoman. 
1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece I. 224 Our dale .. 
folk of Mora. 1886 Hai.cCaine Son of Haear 1. ii, There 
is a tough bit of Toryism in the grain of these Northern 
dalesfolk. 1883 F. A. Malllson Wordsiv. «y Duddon in 
Gd. Words, 'l tie dreary wastes of Wrynose, which the 
dalcspeople tall Wrcyncss. >894 Mrs. II. Ward David 
Grieve I. v 362 Her tfaleswoman’s self-respect could put up 
with him no longer. 

Dali\e, obs. pa. t. of Delve. 

Daliance, dalie, obs. ff. Dalliance, Dally. 
t Dalk l . Obs. [OE. dale, dole, in ON. ddlkr .] 
A pin, brooch, clasp, buckle. 

c 1000 Allfric Josh, vii. 21 Ic fceseah sumne gildenne dale 
on fiftigum entsum. c 1000 Alllric l r oc, in Wr.-Wfilcker 152 
Fibula, nreon, ucl oferfeng, ucl dale, a 1100 A nglthS a.v. 

I Foe. ibid. 313/20 bspmther, dole, o^6c preon. 1483 Gath. 
Aug/. 89 A Dalke (or a tache), Jirmaeulum, firmatorium, 
monile. 1488 Will in Ri/on Ch. Aits 286 Unum portiferiuin 
cum a dalk cum ymagine B. Maria:. 

t Dalle-, delk. Obs. cxc. dial. [?dim. of 
Dale, Dell: cf. E.Fris. dolke small hollow, dimple, 
dim. of dole excavation, hollow: see Kluge 
A r ominale Stammbild. 29.] A hole, hollow, de- 
pression. 

ci3*3 Gloss. IF. de Riblesw. in Wright Voc. 146 Ah cool 
trm/eret la /asset, a dalk in the nekke. 1340 Ha.mpole Pr. 

I onse. 6447 For als a dalk es even Imvdward pc yholkc of 
beegge, when it cs hard, RyghUwa cshelle pitte. .Ymyddcs 
pe tythc. c 14*0 Pallad. on I/usb . iv. 607 Or brason scrapes 
oute of cverie dalke Hem scrape, c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 112 
Dalke, va/tis. 1888 R. Holme A rmotny n. 85/1 The daulk 
; .is. .the Crown, ton, or head of an apple, where the blossom 
is. a x8a« Forby roc. E. Anglia, Delk, a small cavity, in 
the soil, in the flesh of the body, or in any surface wnich 
ought to be quite level. 

Dalk, in mining : see Dauk. 

Dall, obs. Sc. spelling of Daw v. 

D& 11 & 0 type (daedastoip). [f. proper name 
Dallas + Ttpe.] (See quot.' 

1875 D. C. Dallas Circular , I have, .perfected the method 
known as Dallastype — a process of Photographic Engraving 
by which can be produced as Blocks for Surface Printing. . 
copies of Wood-cuts, Type or MS. Matter. 1884 Academy 
9 Feb. 94 The photographic process known as Dallastype. 


t Dalle L Obs . rare- l . [app. an infantile worth 
Cf. Dapple.] The hand. 

cxa6o Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 118 Haylle 1 put furthv 
thy dalle, 1 bryng the bot a balle. 

II Dalle 2 (dal). [Fr., in both senses. 

It is probatle that the two senses are really distinct words J 
in sense 2, the F. word is the same as Dale 3 ; in sense 1 
Ilatzfcld suggests connexion with Gcr. diele, board, Deal.] 

1 . A flat slab of stone, marble, or terra cotta, used 
for flooring ; spec, an ornamental or coloured slab 
for pavements in churches, etc. 

1835 Eulesiologist XVI. 200 The choir, the chapels, .were 
paved with these dalles. 

2 . pi. The name given (originally by French 
employ <*9 of the Hudson’s Hay Company) in the 
Western U.S. to rapids where the rivers are com- 
pressed into long narrow trough-like channels. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 364/1 'The Columbia River is 
there . .compressed into ‘ dalles *, or long, narrow, and broken 
troughs. 1890 M. Townsknu U. S. 137 The Dalles of the 
Columbia, Oregon ; the Dalles of the Wisconsin, Minnesota. 
Hence Dallage | Fr.], flooring with dalles. 

1856 Ecetesiologist XVII. 57 In the dallage the treatment 
is archaic. 

Daller, obs. form of Dollar. 

Dalliance (darlians). Forms: 4-6 dalyaunce, 
daliaunce, 4-7 daliance, (5 -auns, -an«(o), 5-6 
dalyanoe, 6 dally-, dalliaunoe, 6- dalliance, 
[f. Dally v. + -ance: prob. formed in OFr. or 
AngloFr., though not yet recorded,] 
fl. Talk, confabulation, converse, chat ; usually 
of a light or familiar kind, but also used of serious 
conversation or discussion. Obs. 

i 1340 Go iv. 4- Gr. Knt . to?2 pur} her dere dalyaunce of 
her derne wordez. c 1440 Promp. Pant, n 2 Dalyaunce, 
confal>ulaiio, coltocucio, colloquium. 1447 Bokenham 
Sryntys (Roxb.) 162 Marthe fyrst met hyin (Christ] .. And 
liadde wyth hym a long dnlyaunt e. 1496 Dive s Panp. 
(W. de W.) vi. xv. 259/1 Redynge K dalyaunce of holy wr> t 
6c of holy mennrs lyues. 

2 . Sjiort,play (with a companion or companions' ; 
esp. amorous to>ing or caressing, flirtation ; often, 
in bad sense, wanton toying. 

t*x38j} Chaucer L G. W. Prol. 332 (Cambr. MS) For to 
ban witli 3011 sum dalyaunce. cvx 86 — Dollar's T. 66 At 
festes, nsueles, and at daum.es, That ben ogsasiouns of 
daliaumes. c 1400 MAUNorv. (Roxb, )xxvi. 1 uCyhi scbull . . 
etc and drinkc and hafe dalyaunce with wymmen. a 1553 
Uoall Royster D. iv. vi. (Arb.) 70 Dyd not 1 for the nonce 
..Read his letter in a wrong sense for daliance? 160s 
Shaks. Ham. 1. iii. 50 Whilst like a puft and recklessc 
Libertine Himselfe the Primrose path of dalliance treads. 
1715 Pope Odyss. mii. 348 The lewd dalliance of the queen 
of love. 174a Filipino J. Andrews 111. vi, He, taking hci 
by the band, began a dalliance. x8ao Scott Monast. xxiv, 
Julian . . went on with his dalliance with his feathered 
favourite, i860 Mm 1 » v N ether l. (1868) 1 . vi. 346 The Earl’s 
courtship of Elizabeth was anything . . but a gentle dalliance. 

3 . Idle or frivolous action, trifling ; playing or 
trifling with a matter. 

1548 Becon Solace of Soul Catechism (*844] 571 In health 
and prosperity Satan s assaults seem to be nut trifles and 
things of dalliance. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. ill. xii. 
§ 1 When they come into the sight of God, such dalliances 
must auoide, bicausc there is .. no trifling strife aboutc 
wordes. 16*7 F. E. Hist. Edw. II ( 1680) 16 Divine Justice, 
who admits no dalliance with Oaths. 1841 Lett, in Sir J. 
Temple Irish Rrbell . 11. 47 Now there is no dalliance with 
them; who.. declare themselves against the State. 18x4 
Wordsw. Excursion 1. Wks. (1888) 423/2 Men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance witn the misery Even of the dead. 
1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 63 He continued to live in 
idle dalliance. 

t 4 . Waste of lime in trifling, idle delay. Obs. 
The first quot. prob. docs not belong here : see Dllay- 
ancf. 

lr 1340 Cursor M. 26134 (Fairf.), & for-pink his lan^e 
daliaunce [Cott. delainncc] pat he for-drawen has his 
penance.] 1347-84 Bauldwin Mor. Philos . (Palfr.) v. vi, 
Death deadly woundeth without dread or daliance. 1530 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 59 My businessc cannot brooke this 
dalliance. 

Dallier (tkx-liw). Also 6 daller. [f. Dally 
v. + -KH *.1 One who dallies : see the verb. 

*883-87 Foxe A. A M. (1596) 1553/a To bee no dalliers in 
Gods matters, but to be. .earnest, a 1588 Ascii AM Scholem. 
i. (Arb.) 85 T he greatest. makers of loue, the daylie daliers. 
x86x Gen. P. T iiompson in Bradford Advertiser 19 Oct. 6/1, 

* I will go so far', says the dallier with evil ; and everybody 
knows where the dallier comes to. 

Dallop, var. of Dollop. 

Dally (dse-li),?. Forms: 4-6 daly(e, dayly(e, 
(5 dally n\ 6 dalie, dally e, 0-7 dallio, 6- dally. 

[ a. OF. dalier to converse, chat, pass one’s time in 
ight social converse, etc. ; common in AneloFr. : 
see Glossary to Bozon (ed. P. Meyer) Godef. has 
an instance of dallier trans. to 4 chaff’.] 
f 1 . intr. To talk or converse lightly or idly ; to 
chat. Obs. 

c 1300 K. Alls. 6991 Dysers dal ye, reisons craken. c 1340 
Gaw. *r Gr. Knt. 1114 Pay dronken & daylyeden, & dalten 
vntyjtel. Ibid. 1253 To daly with derefy your daynte 
wordez. c 1440 Promp . Parv. 1 xa Dalyyn or ulhyn, fabutor, 

1 onfabulor, coltoquor. 

2 . To act or speak sportively, make sport, amuse 
oneself; to toy, sport, play with, tsp. in the way 
of amorous caresses ; to flirt, wanton. 

e 1440 Promf. Parv. 11a Dallyn, or hallesyn, ampteetor. 
*573 ( 5 . Harvkv Letter.bk. (Camden) 105 Did you never *ee 
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DAM. 


DALLYING. 

a Aye in y* nightc Dally so longe with y* candle lightc. 1594 
Shams. Riehjll.x hi. 365 0111- Aycrie buildeth In the Cedars 
top, And dallies with the winde, i6#i-5x Burton Anat, Aft/. 
11. ii. iv. 271 Little else, .but to dally with their cats. 1685 
Ro.tb. fin//. VII. 473, I have a Chamber here of my own, 
Where we may kiss and dally alone. 184a Tennyson Day 
Dreamy Revival iv, The chancellor, dallied with his golden 
c hain. 1883 R. Nokl in Academy No. 577. 365/3 Leaping 
lambs and lovers dallying. 

b. To play with a thing or subject which one 
does not intend to take seriously ; to coquet, flirt, 
esp . with temptation and the like. 

*548 UdalLj etc. Frasm. Par. Prcf. 18 The auncienl doc- 
toures . . doe in expounyng the allegories, seme oft tymes to 
playe and dalie with it. 1637 Milton Lycidas 153 For, so 
to interpose a little ease Let our frail thoughts dally with 
false surmise. 164a Rogers Ncuiman 167 Dally not with 
her, as Eve with the serpent. 1774 Fletcher Fid. <$• Gen. 
Creed viii. Wks. 179* III. 343 When we dally with tempta- 
tion. 1780 Cowpkr Tabled. 544 To dally much with subjects 
mean and low. 185s Prescoit Philip If, 1. 11 xiii. 290 Men 
..who., had been led to dally with the revolution in its 
infancy, .now turned coldly away. 

3 . To trifle with a person or thing under the 
guise of serious action ; to play with mockingly. 

1398 Hall Chron. 22s But the Duke of Burgoyne dalied 
and dissimulcd with all parties, jjcvyng them faire wordes. 
*579 Tom son Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 440/1 We see a great 
number y t wold dallie thus with God. 1600 Hot land Livy 
11. xxiii. 59 a, Then thought the people, .they were mocked 
and dallied withall [eludt]. *6*4 Bp. Hall Retail. Treat . 
697 If wee feared the Lord, durst wee dally with his name? 
1706 Addison Rosamond hi. iii, Why will you dally with my 
pain? *7ta De Foe Retig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 17 Why do 
you trifle and dally so long with a thing of such conse- 
quence ? 

t b. traits. To dally out : to trifle with, elude. 
1548 Hall Chron . 146 The matter was wynked at, and 
dafyed out. *563-87 Foxk A.fy At. (1684) I. 173/1 He would 
suffer no man. .to dally out [eludere] his laws without con- 
dign punishment. x6xx Speed Hid. Gt. Frit. i\. xvii. 112 
But Lewis, dallied out Edward with shewes of tirmc faith, 
t ill hec had effected the thing hcc went about. 1618 Bolt on 
Floras 11 ii. Skill to shift aside Oarcs, and to dally out the 
strokes of beake-hcads, by yaic and ready turning. 

4 . iti/r. To spend time idly or frivolously ; to 
linger, loiter; to delay. 

153?. Bale litre Lames 241 Ye arc disposed to dallye. 
1594 Wili.obik Avisa (1605* 28 The pocsie bids you doe, 
but dallie not. Doe so, sweete heart, and doe not stray, 
For dnngerfl^pow from fond delay. 1600 Hf.ywooo i Edm. 
IV, Wks. 1874 I. 32 We dallied not, but made all haste we 
could. 1647 E- Stapyi.ton Juvenal xvi. 285 If, l»ring my 
debtour, he .. stand Dallying to pay me. *8ia W. Irving 
French. Hall i. 6 Lest when he find me dallying along, .he 
may hurry ahead, i860 Maury Phys. Gear. Sea \v. §651 
One vessel .dallying in the Doldrums for days. 

f 5 . Irans. To put off or defer by trifling. I11 
earlier use to dally off ; cf. dally out in 3 b. Obs. 

*574 Whitgu- i' Def.Answ. i. Wks. (1851) I. 165 This is but 
a shift to dally off a matter which you cannot answer. 1x89 
Greene Mcnaphon (Arb.) 50 Fates and Fortune dallying 
a dolcfull Catastrophe. x6xx Speed Hist . Gt. Frit. ix. xxl 
10 The Councell ol Flanders . . dallied him ofT with many 
Excuses. 16x6 Afarlowe's Faust. Wks. (Rtldg ) 126/1 But 
wherefore do I dally my revenge ? 1633 T. Adams Exp. 

2 Peter ii. 2 Neither dally this execution. x8ax Clari 
Vill. Minstr . I, 34 Some long, long dallied promise to 
fulfil. 

+ 0 . To play or toy with ; to influence or move 
by dalliance. Obs . 

1597 Daniel Civ. IVars 11. xix, Pleas’d with vain shewes, 
and dallied with dclyt. 1697-77 Fkltham Resolves i wv. 

44 Like a cunning Courti/an, that dallies the Ruffian to 
undo himself. 1677 Gilpin Dxmonol. (1867) 70 Mark 
Antony by this means became a slave to Cleopatra, .and so 
dallied himself into his ruin. 

7 . To dally away : to consume or spend (time) 
in dalliance or by dallying, 

*685 Roxb, Ball. VI I. 473 Now when the night was dalli’d ! 
away. .She ’rose and left me snoring in bed. c 1765 Flloyd 
Tartarian T. (1785) 90/1 They had dallied away a part of 
the night. x8a8 Scott F. Af. Perth viii, He asked them 
what they meant by dallying away precious time. 

Dallying (dse’lMq), vbl. sb . [-ing 1 .] The 
action of the verb Dally, q.v. ; toying, trifling, 
etc. ; dalliance. 

c 1440 Promp: Parv. na Dallynge, or halsynge. amplexns. 
*545 Brinklow Combi. 53 Cardys, dalycng with women, 
dansing, and such like, c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) L 
470 There is no dallying with Omnipotence. xSa8 Scott 
F. Af. Perth xxxiii, Speak out at once. .1 am in no humour 
for dallying. 1889 A tfunmum 14 Dec. 816/3 The pleasant 
enough dallying and * daffing * of her young people. 

Da’Uying, //A a. [ inq 'A] That dallies; 

toying, trifling, etc. : see the verb. 

1548 Hall (/ iron . 214b. A Chaplayne mete for such 
a dalycng pastyme. 1580 Baret A tv. F 662 A flatterer or 
dallying deceiuer. adulator. 165a Crash aw Delights of 
Muses Poems 89 A warbling doubt Of dallying sweetness. 

Hence Dallylnffly adv. 

xuo Balk Image both Ck. 11. (R.), Wher as he doth but 
damengly perswade, they may enforce and compel. 1563* 
87 Foxb A . A M. (1596) 1459/1 What an arrogant . . ooy 
is this [John Bradford], that thus stoutly and aallyinglie 
behauctn himselfe before the Queenes Counsel! ? *637 

Bastwick Litany l 3. 

Dalmatian (dselm^i pln), a. and sb. Of Dal- 
matia, the Austrian province on the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic; whence Dalmatian dog, the 
spotted coach-dog, sometimes called * smaller 
Danish dog \ Hence sb., A native of Dalmatia ; 
a Dalmatian dog. 


1 18*4 Bewick Quadrupeds (ed. 8) 319 The Dalmatian, or 

I Coach Dog . . has been erroneously called the Danish I log . 

It is frequently kept in genteel houses, as an elegant atten- 
dant on a carnage. *893 lL I>ai zikl Diseases of Dogs ted. 3) 
58 Dogs that travel much on hard dry roads, as Dalmatians 
often do. 

Dalmatic (doclmactik), a. and sb. [The sb. 
occurs earliest, being a, F. dalmaiique (15th c. in 
I.ittre), ad. I,. dalmatic a, subst. use (sc. vest is) of 
Jhxlmaticus adj. of Dalmatia. (Thence L. dalma- 
Hiatus attired in a dalmatic.) The adj. is of later 
adaptation from L.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Dalmatia, Dalmatian. 
Dalmatic robe: a dalmatic, or a garment resem- 
bling it ; so dalmatic vestment . 

1604 E. G. D’Aiosta’s Hist. Indies \. \x. 384 Their 
habile and robe was a red curtm after the Dalmatike 
fashion, with tasselles belowe . .They were attired in a 
Dalmatike robe of white wioght with blacke. 1634 Sir 
T. Hkrbkr 1 l >av. <1638) 38 Their habit, a long coat or vest 
of white quilted Callico of the Dalmatick sort. 17a* Loud. 
Ga~. No. 60814/3 The King's Regal Mantle, and Dalmatick 
Vestment. *804 Ann, Rev. II. 83/2 The deacon, standing, 
in the dalmatic vestment, bears the chalice. 1838 K uh it 
Coron. Q. Viet, in Masked A/on. Rit. (1847)111. 114 Then 
. .the Imperial Mantle, or Dalmatic Robe, of Cloth of Gold, 
lined or furred with Ennius, is . . delivered to the Dean of 
Westminster, and by him put upon the Queen, standing. 

B. sb. An ecclesiastical vestment, with a slit on 
each side of the skirt, and wide sleeves, and maiked 
with two stripes, worn in the Western Church by 
deacons and bishops on certain occasions, b. A 
similar robe worn by kings and emperors at 
coronation and other solemnities. 

Cf. Isidore Orig. xix. x\ii, 9 Daltnnticn vestis primum in 
Dalmatia provincia GraxLe texta est, tunica sacerdotalis 
Candida cum < lavis cx purpura. 

c 142s Wvnioun Cron. ix. vi. 153 Wyth a prestis vestment 
hale Wyth twynykil and Dulmutyk. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Lee. 350/1 The byere was couerd with a cloihe named 
dalmatyke. 178* Priest ley Corrupt. Chr. II. mil 118 
Mention is made of Dalmatics foi the deacons. 1844 Lin- 
card A tiglO'Sax, Ch. (185H) II. iv. 69 The usual episcopal 
vestments, the amice .tunic and dalmatic. 1855 Browning 
Misconceptions ii, Thu true bosom . . Meet for line's regal 
dalmatic. 

t Dalm&'tical, a. Obs. —Dalmatic a. 

*599 Tiiynnk Animadr. (rites) 35 The kinges dalmaticall 
garment e. . was crymsone. 

Dalt (< 1 $lt). Sc. Also dault. [ad. Gac\.dat/a 
in same sense,] A foster-child. 

*775 Johnson ICcstern hi. Wks. X. 485 When he dis- 
misses his dalt, for that is the name for a fostered child. 
18*8 S< ;ott F. At. Perth .\xi\, It is false of thy father's 
child, .falsest of my dault ! 

Dalte, obs. pa. t. and pplc. of Dkal v. 
Daltonian (d 5 lt< 5 «*nian), a. and sb. [f. the 
name of John Dalton, a famous English chemist 
(1 766-1 S44), who was affected with colour-blind- 
ness : see Daltonism.] 

A. adj. Relating to John Dalton, or the atomic 
theory first enunciated by him. 

*850 Daubknv Atom. Th. iii. (cd. a) 108 The Daltonian 
method of notation may .still be of use, just as pictorial 
representation often comes in aid of verbal description. 

B. sb. A person affected with colour-blindness. 

First used in Fr., daltouicn.) 

*8*7 P. Pkevost in Bill. Univ. Sciences rt Arts XXXV. 
T2i De ceux qui j’ai coutumc d’appeler daltmiiens. ] 1841 

E. Wartmann in Rep. Frit. Assoc, ir. 40 There are two 
classes of Daltonians. 1881 Times 10 Jan. 4/3 Daltoniuns 
of the same nature (not perceiving red]. 

Daltonism (dg'ltanu’m). [ad. F. daltmisme, , 
f. as prec. 

Introduced by Prof. Pierre Prevost of Geneva, but objected 
to by English authors on the ground that it associated 
a great name with a physical defect. See Wartmann’s 
papers on ‘Daltonismc* in Mem. Soc. Phys. de Genlve 
(1843) X. 273; and (1849) XII. 183.] 

A name for colour-blindness; esp . inability to 
distinguish between red and green. 

*841 E. Wartmann in Rep, Brit. Assoc, it. 40 An incom- 
plete vision of colours which has been called Daltonism. 
1855 J. Dixon Pracl. Study Dis, Eye 261 Of all the un- 
fortunate inventions of pathological nomenclature the word 
Daltonism, .seems to me the worst. 188s Nature 23 Mar. 
403 This case of temporary daltonism for red is attributed to 
the fatigue of the retina for red. 

Hence Daltoniat « Daltonian sb. 

1879 H. T. Finck in Macm. Afag. XLI. 128/3 The 
authorities last mentioned class those only among the 
Daltonists who show . . that they cannot physically dis- 
tinguish between certain colours. 

Calve, obs. pa. t. of Delve. 
t Daly, sb. Obs. Also dayly ; pi. dalles, dalys, 
daleys. [Derivation unknown.] A die, or a 
knuckle-bone used as a die ; also a cubical piece 
of anything, a cube, 

<*1440 Promp. Pant, tta Dayly, or pley (K. P. daly), 
tessura , C. F. in lea, dec ins , K. >. 15x9 Horman Vulg. xxxii. 
380 Men nlay with 111 dice: and children with ity daliex 
[astragali* vet tails J. Cutte this flesh into daleys [tessellas]. 

Daly (d£li), rare. ? Obs. [f. Dale sbA -t -v.] 
Abounding in dales ; of the nature of a dale. 

15*3 Fitzhkrb. Sum. iii. 3 Groundes that is bothe hylly 
ana dalye. *6o6 J. Raynolds Dolamefs Prim. (1880) 61 
The daly ground* in garments greene were clad. 

D&ly(e, Dalyanoe, obs. ft. Dally, Dalli- 
ance. 


Dam (da?m\ sb . 1 Forms : 4 dam, 4-7 damme, 
5-6 dame, (6dampne, 7 damn(o, damp, damb), 
7-8 damm. [Common Tent. - OFris. dam, dom , 
j MDu. </rt/w(w\ MI.G. and l)u. dam, MI l( .. tarn, 
mod.G. damm (from L(i.\ Norse dammr (14 
1 5th c.), Sw., Da. dam. The earlier existence ol 
the word is proved by the derivative vbs., tiotli. 
fun dammjan to stop up, OK. dynman, < )b ns d{tn- 
mcn , MUG. temmen , (icr. dam men : see Dkm r] 

1 . A bank or barrier of earth, masonry, etc., con- 
structed! across a stream to obstruct its flow and 
raise its lr\cl, so as to make it available for turning 
a mill-wheel or for other pui poses ; a similar woik 
constructed to confine water so as to form a pond 
or reservoir, or to protect land from being flooded. 

( 1440 Ptomp. Part'. 113 Dame, 01 hye bnnkys (K. dam 01 
hcybanck), agger. *330 Pai.scr. 212/1 Damme of a myll, 
esc l use. x6«6 1 \ H|a\kkins] Caussins Hoty ('it, 525 As a 
Torrent, which after it hath a Iona tyme Geen restmyned, 
brmkcth the forced dammes, ana . . drowneth the helds. 
<1630 Risiktn .Sun\ Devon (171 4) H. 152 Whose House 
w.is called Hemeanton, now Wcare, by Reason of certain 
Damps, which we tall Wcarr*. 1650 H. Brooke Consei-v 
Health 93 Banks and Dambs. 1631 Ti-nnyson At tiler's D 
cyj 'J’he sleepy pool ul>ove the clam, The ptxd beneath it 
never still. 1841 Lli minsiom Hist. Ind. II. 71, 50 darn* 
across rivers, to piomote irrigation. 

b. The barrier constructed in a stream by beavers. 
1748 F. Smith / r oy. Disc. N. IV Pass. 130 The Plenty of 
Water was. owing to its l»cing kept up by Dams, the work 
of the Beavers ; which, .had also built a House on the side 
of this Creek. 1834 M c Murthik Cuvier * s A mm. Kmgd 
81; Beavers , , keep the water at an equal height, by dams 
composed of branches of tree*, mixed with clay and stones 
i875 Whiiniy life Lang, xiv 290 Building a particular 
style of shelter, as the beaver its dam. 

C.»A causeway through fen*. 

1809 l kahhk l ales, Lover t journey. When next appear'd 
.1 dam,— so call the place,- \vhrr<* lies a road confined in 
1 narrow space, .on either side Is level fen. 

d .M 

1 60a Mammon Antonio's Rev. \. 111, The States of Venice 
Like high-swoln floods drive down the tnmldie dammes of 
pent allcgeance. 164a Rogers Naaman 528 To keep up 
the damme of their owne consciences from breaking in upon 
them, at 711 Kkn Hymuotheo Poet. Wks. 1731 III. 1 j8 
Thou down the sensual Dam dost throw. Which made me 
stagnate here below. 

2 . The body of water confined by n dam or 
embankment. f Now local, Yorkshire, etc.) 

< 12*5 F‘ At/it. P. C. 312 pystryuandc streiner .In on 
dascTiande dam, diyut-2 me oucr. a 1340 Hami olf Psalter 
5«»9 pc dam «>f waters [gurges a(juarum\, 1391 Silly Car- 
tulary (Voiks. Archa;ol. Soc ) I. 4 ludentuia. .de Stacnn 
vocato le Damme (Selby I hun |. 14. Norn, in Wi - 

Wulckcr 7 ib/vy Hoc stauguum, a dame. < 1530 Remedy 0/ 
Love xxxv, Wer. All water ynke in damme or in flood 
x6*x~5x Bt ht on Anat. Mel. 111. iv. 1. ». 647 As a damme ol 
water stopt ill one place breaks out into another. < 1869 
Gatty Hunted s Hallamshire ix. 186 note, Several of the 
smaller dams at Crook’s Moor [Sheflieldl were tilled up 111 
ijho. . The large dams arc still made use of by the company 
x888 Sheffield Gloss,, Dam, a piece of water impounded bv 
damming up a stream. 189* Lentxnlr Australian IVord 
M\ 19 Daw (up-country), a pond for watering cattle, made 
by throwing up a bank across a hollow or little gully. 

b. In south of Scotland, the stream of water from 
a weir or pond, which drives a mill ; a mill-race ; 
tail-darn , a tail-race. (The dam in sense 1 is 
a ‘cauld 

3 . A flat land from which water is drained off and 
excluded, local. 

*6*9 S’ hertogenbosk 13 It lyeth as it were in a Myi«\ 
halting on the one side a small nioorc or damp. x8oo in 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Btoads xv (1884) 107 l ame and 
incadowed flats, here called dams, between Yarmouth and 
Norwich, producing turf, j»eat, furze, flag and sedge. 

1 4 . a. Mining. A partition of boards, mason rv, 

etc. in a mine to keep out water, fire, or gas. b 
Smelling. (See quot. 1K81.) c. Floating dam: +(a) 
« Camel 2 ; (£) ‘ a caisson used instead of gates 
for a dry-dock* (Smyth Sailors Word-bkl). 

1706 Loud. Gas, No. 4262/1 A Machine, termed a Float- 
ing- Damm, whereby he is capable of carrying Barges, .over 
. .Shallows. x88x Raymond Aiming Gloss., Dam. .the wall 
of refractory material, forming the front of the fore-hearth 
of a blast furnace. It is built on the inside of a suppoitiug 
iron plate (dam-plate). 

5 . Comb., as dam dike adj.; dam -head (Si.\ 
a weir or cauld on a river for diverting the water 
into a mill-race ; dam-plate, dam-stono ( see quot 
and sense 4 b) ; f dam-shed (Si.), 4 a portion of 
land bordering on a dam* (Jam.). See also Coffeu- 
11 am, Mill-dam. 

1540.90 Acts Jos. V 11814) 37 The dene of l-ogy, dame 
anadamsched tharof, and thair pertinentis. . 1760 Waric 
in Phil. Trans. LI 1. 2 lank* nnd dam-hcads might be raised 
..by the help of furze. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N.iv, v. (1869) 
II. 86 As much water must run over the dam-bead as if 
there was no dam at all. *8*o Scon Monast . v, A strong 
wear or damhead, running across the river. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Dam-plate, the plate upon the dam-stone or 
front stone of the bottom of a blast furnace. 

DftHI (daem), sb* Forms : 3- dam, 4-7 damme, 
6 dambe, 6-7 damm. [A variant of Damk, also 
written from 14th c. damme, retaining the shoit 
sound of F. a ; originally used in all the senses, 
but from about the 16th c. differentiated.] 
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+ 1. - I)amk. Obs. 

1197 R. Glouc. (Roll*) 11732 Dam Maud J>e Mortimer 
a 1300 ( ursor M. .>312 Colt,) Mclchc, loth, and dam sarra. 
1340 Hamfolk Pr. ( <v/rc. 1271 Dam fortone. .turnes about 
ay hir whele. c 138a Wyc.lif Pref. Epist. vi. 67/1 The ohle 
chateryngc damme, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 3 (Mrits.) J>ou 
deintiest damme. 

2 . A female parent (of animals, now usually of 
quadrupeds). Correlative to sire. 

*3»o [see Dame 8 bj. i486 Bk. St. A /dans K iv a, A fawne 
-sowkyng on his dam. 15*3 Fitzmkhu. //usd. ft 68 A sandy 
colte neyther lyke syre iior damme. *807 Topskll Eour-f. 
beasts 11673) 363 The duckling, the first day (ian] swim 111 
the water with his dam. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 216, I have 
observed the young ones of some Spiders have almost kept 
the same proportion to their Dam. 1697 Dkydin Virg. 
Eclog 1. i* So Kids and Whelps their Sires and Dams 
express. 1774 G01 rmt. Nat . Hist. (1776) III. 25 Calves., 
taken from tne dam in a savage state. 1834 Mupie /hit. 
Birds ( 1841) I. 30: And when the dam (robin) leaves her 
eggs. 1870 Bryan i Iliad I. v. 162 1 wo young lions, 
nourished by their dam. 

+ b. Phr. The devil ami his data ; the devil's 
daftly applied opprobriously to a woman. Ohs. 

1393 Lanc.i. P. P/.Q. xxi. 384 Rys vp rugumoffyn and 
recne me alle J>e barren. That belial by bels\re bcot witli 
by damme. 1538 Bai.k Thre Lawes 1070 The deuyll or 
nys dam. 1588 Shaks. Com /• rr. iv. iii. 51 Ant . It is 
the diucll. .V. Pro. Nay, she is worse, she is the diucls 
dam. 1707 J. Ste\ens tr. Qne~,<edo's Com. IVks. f 1 7* 3 r .o 
Such.. Sayings are a Discredit to >our self. As for in- 
stance.. the Devil and his Dam. 1783 Ainsworth Eat. 
Diet. 11, Trivemfca, .1 great witch, a devil’s dam. 

3 . «= Mother (human) : usually in contempt. 

a 1547 Surrey Ac nr id iv. 477 Ne Goddesse was thy dam 
I nee tibi Diva Parens]. 1606 Chop e. Chance , etc. (1881) 6<> 
His Dad a TinKcr, and his Dam a Tit. x6ix Shaks. IVtnt. 
T. li. iii. 94 This Brat is none of mine. . Hence with it, and 
together with the Dam, Commit them to the fire. 1801 
wot cot t ( B. Pindar) Tears «y .S m. Wks. 1813 V. 55 Anfl said, 
that George allowed his dam But thirty |>oiinds "a ycai, 

4. A' 

< 1540 Ptlgr. T. in Thytme Animadv. App. i. Ro As we 
be taught of the churche our dam. 1594 IUknhi i i» AjT. 
Sheph. it. liv. Ignorance, .the Damme of Errour. 16*1-51 
Burton Anal. Mel. 111. iv. 1. it. 648 That high Priest of 
Rome, the dam of that monstrous and .superstitious breed. 
180* R. Kipling Barra, k-r. Ballads fed. 2) 80 What dam 
of lances brought thee forth to jest, .with Death? 

5 . Cot fib. 

1605 Svi.vF.Mi r Du Bart as 11. iii. iv. Captains 1237 Dam- 
Murdering Vipers, Monsters in-humane. >6aa Bovs Wks, 
9^6 As the carcfull Dam-bird [loves] her unfeathered brood. 

Dam, sb.Z Chiefly Sc. Forms : 6 damme, 7 
dame, 9 dam. [a. F. dame lady [Dam-, Damf.;, 
the name of each piece in the jcti de dames or 
draughts, csp. of the crowned pieces which can 
move forwards or backwards ; in tier. dame ( domett - 
s Pie l t datnspiel draughty, Du. dam (< iamspcl 
draughts) : cf. Dambroil] 

Each of the pieces in the game of draughts or 
checkers ( obs .) ; //. the game itself. 

App. in early times a piece, pawn, or ‘man ’ in various 
ames. Dame is given by Cotgravc 161 1 as ‘ also, n man at 
# ’ablcs or Draughts and dames is the name of I Jraughts 
in Rabelais; Florio 1598 has Ital. * dame , men to play at 
tables or ebevse with ’. 

1580 Hoi i.yhanu Treas. hr. Tong, Le jen des Mere l It s, 
the playe of damme*. [Cotgr. ‘ Le Jeu des mere lies, the 
boyish game called Merilh, or fiuc-pennie Morris ; played 
here most commonly with stones, but in France with 
pawnes, or men made of purpose, and teannrd McrclIcs.’J 
1653 U room art Rabelais 94 (jam.) There he plavrd at the 
Dames or draughts. 1814 Saxon <$■ Gael I. 94 (Jam.) After 
playing twa or three games at the dams. 18*8 Webster, 
Dam . . 3. a crowned man in the game of draughts. 1870 
Ramsay Remin. vi. fed. 18) 246 Dams were the pieces with 
which the game of draughts was played. 

t Dam, sbA, damp. Obs. Also 6 dame. [a. 
OP', dam (also dan , damp , dan/, in nom. dans , 
dans) L. dotnittus lord, used in OP", as a feudal 
title (ranking between comte and baron) , but com- 
monly prefixed to the name of a person by way of 
honour.] Lord ; as a prefix = Sir, Master, Cf. 
Dan. 

e 1300 Hayclok 2468 He knew*, be swike dam, Eucrildcl 
god was him gram. < 1373 Lay hoiks Mass Bk. (MS. H.» 

18 Dam leremy [?’.rr. Dane Ieremi, Saynte Ieroine] was 
his name. 1506 Bury l Tills (Camden) 108 Dame John 
Harkyng, pylaunccr of the monasterij in Bury. 

c 1*86 Chalcer Nun's Pr. Frol, 26 (Harl) Wherfor sir 
monk, damp Pieres by 3our name, e 1469 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon ix. 199 Theymct wyth damp Rambauh, the free 
knyght. Ibid. ix. 201 Damp bysshop, ye be welcom. Ibid. 
.\vi. 382 ‘ Damp emperour \ sayd thenne the duke naymes. 

Dam (daenC, zO Forms : 6-7 damme, (damn, 

7 darabe', 7-8 damm, 6- dam. ff. Dam sb .' ; 
taking the place of the etymological Dem, OF. 
dvnman , found in early ME. and ejdsting dialects.] 

1 . Irons. To furnish with a dam ; to obstruct or 
confine (a stream, or water) by means of a dam. 
Usually with up ; also (rarely) with back , out, etc. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 57 Wells that have bccnc 
dammed up, 1650 B. Harris Parivats I ton Age 106 He 
had dammed up the Rivers. 1897 Dryden Virg. Past. 111. 

171 Now dam the Ditches and the Floods restrain. 1850 
Lyfll 7 nd l /sit' U. A. II. 253 The Mississippi forms long 
bars of sand, which frequently unite with some part of the 
coast, so as to dam out the sea and form lagoons. 1867 
Packman Jesuits N. Amer. xxi. (1875) 314 The beavers had 
dammed a brook and formed a pond. 


2 . /runs/, and Jig. To stop up, block, obstruct ; 
to shut up, confine : a. thiugs material. 

1553 Bkknde 0 * Curtins mi. iv. 133 The band in thr 
plainer is blowen together, .wherby the accustomed wayes 
oe damned. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 90 Hauing 
the Ouen the hotter within for that it was damd vp. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. xxiv. (1632) 61 Lamps dammed with 
too much oyle. 165a Wadsworth tr. SandovalsCiv. ITais 
Spain 351 Don Hernande. .dammed up all the doors but 
one. 1794 Sullivan View Nat . I. 347 When a ridge of 
mountains thus dams the cloud, 
b. things immaterial. 

158* Bentley Mon. Matroncs in. 361 Vnthankfulnessc . . 
dnmmeth vp the fountaine of thy godlie mercie. 1631 
Sanderson 13 Serin. 52.1 He doth also dam be vp the men y 
of God by his contempt. 1875 M* Laren Serm. Ser. 11 iv. 
66 His love [is! too divine for us to dam it back, a 1876 
G. Dawson improvers of Slinks , They dammed up all 
human energy into two channels— the chapel and the shop. 

t Dam, Obs. rare . [f. Dam sl>.-] To give- 
birth to (young) : said of animals. 

*577 R- Googk Hcresbactis Hush. iii. (1586) 139 Such 
[lambs] as are afterwarde dammed, arc feeble and wcakc. 

Dam, obs. form of Damn. 

Damacene, -yne, obs. ff. damasiene t Damhon. 
Damage (drcWd^), sb. Forms : a. 4- dam- 
age ; 5-8 damm age. (6 dam pn age, 6-7 dam- 
Jiage, 7 damadge . 0 . 4-7 dommage, 5- 7 

domage. [a. OF. damage (nth c. in Littrc),also 
damage , da ti mage , demage, since 15th c. dommage 
— OSp. domage , f. OF. dam , damage, prejudice, 
loss [ pr. dam. It. danno loss', ad. L. damnum 
loss, hurt, damage + -a<;k. Cf. Pr. damnatge and 
It. dannatiio on L. ty]>e *damndticum. The ME. 
form domage, dommage is after later 1< rcnch ; 
dam(p)ttage after mcdL.]. 

1 . Loss or detriment caused by hurt or injury 
affecting estate, condition, or circumstances, anh. 

a. [s*9* Britton i. v. ft 1 kn despit et damage de nous 
ft de nosier poeplr,] 1300 A". Atis. yyj The scoumfyt, and 
the damage, Feol on heoui of Cartage, c 1386 Chaulfr 
Pats. T. p 383 As mot be to mire damage as to ourc profit. 
*535 C ovikdale Luke ix. 25 Though he wanne the whole 
vvorlde and loseth himself or runneth in daiumage of himself. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj 89 The damnage and skaitlis, 
tjuhilks he lies susteined be the dcfendci, sail be taxed. 
1811 Bible Dan. vi. 2 That . the king should hauc no 
damage. 1778 C. Jonfs Hoyle's liamex hnpr. 21 You could 
receive no Damage by playing the King the Lhird Round. 
1851 Hi ssrv Papal Power ii. 86 The corrupting by bribes 
of the late Legats .to the damage of S. Peter. 1877 J. D. 
Chambers Dtv. ICors/up 141 These .. Anthems have been 
wholly omitted, to our great damage. 

ft. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. mv. 4s [It] torncth contraryc to 
them & to their dommage. 1508 Fisher ICks. (1876)103 
'I’he great domngc whichc we sufire by the absence of many 
of them. 11161a DoNNL Bcaflat'orov (16441 12 4 h a pub- 
lique profit rccompence my private Domage. 

2 . Injur> f , harm ; csp. physical injury to a thing, 
such as impairs its value or usefulness. 

c *374 Chaucer Booth 1. v. 25 pot* hast wepen fur )>e 
damage (ed. 1560 dommage] of hi renoune hat is nppaired. 
1430 Lydg. Lltron. Troy 1. vi, lie was cnoynted with an 
oyntnient On his body that kept him from damage, t 1440 
Promp. Par:’. 113 Damage, or harine, dampnum. 1577 ti. 
Bullingeds Decades Introd., He. .suffered all the damages 
of the body. 1637 Git.i Fsi*ie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 11. ix. 50 
His answere bringeth great damnage to his ownc cause. 
1639 T. UK Gray ( ompi. Horsem. 9 Lest in foling, the colt 
icceivo domage 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1858) 353 She was 
leaky, and had damage in her hold. 1869 Hook fives Alps. 

J I. it. 94 l‘o icpair the damage done to the monastery. 

b. (with a and//.) A loss, an iqjury. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xv, Kyng I,ott made grctc 
doof for nis domtnagis & his fclawcs. 1577-87 Holinsheh 
Scot. Chron. 188 llie damages & skathes committed by 
thccucs and robbers. 1593 T. Wat son Tears of Fancie xxiv. 
Poems (Arb.) 190 That I . .brought faire beauty to so fowlc 
a domage. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 55 They paid 
the said owners for all dammages committed. 1771 Got dsm. 
Hist . Eng. I. 79 Repairing tne damages which the king- 
dom had sustained by war, 

t 3 . a. A disadvantage, inconvenience, trouble, 
b. A matter for regret, a misfortune, 1 a pity \ 

a. 1308 Trevisa Barth, de P . R. vi. i. (Tollein. M S.), Age 
hah with him many damugis. 1637 R. Hlmrhrky tr. .St. 
Ambrose i. 15 They hold urofit to consist in the goods 
secular, wee reckon these for dammage.<. 1711 De Fok 
Col. Jack (1840) 33 'Tis an unspeakable damage to him for 
want of his money. 

b. ,^1385 Chaucbr L.G. IV. 578 Cleopatra, And of his 
deth it was ful gret damage. <*1489 Caxton Blatu hardy n 
x\ii. 74 It were domage yf suche a lady . . sholde peryssne. 
15*4 Lossc oj Rhodes in Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 84 Sir Francis 
dc Frcnolz. .it was great dammage of his death, for he was 
a worthy man. i6xt Shflton Qui 1 . 1 . 1. iv. 25 The Damage 
is.. that I have no money here about me. 

4 , Law . (Now always in pi.) The value, 
estimated in money, of something lost or withheld ; 
the sum of money claimed or adjudged to be paid 
in compensation for loss or injury sustained. 

(1430 Act 8 Hen. VI, c. 9 Le pleyntif rccovera ses 
damages au treble vers le defendant. 1538 Starkey Eng - 
land ii.ii.i9oThepartycondemnyd . .scholdeuerbeawardyd 
to pay costys and al other dammage cumyng to hys 
aduersary by the rcson of the vniust Bute ana vexatyon.j 
*S 4 *-J Jet 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 27 §36 Actions personal!, 
whereof the dette, and domage amounteth to the Bumme of 
fourtie shiilinges. ^ 1548 Hall Chron, \x For recoveryng of 
damages for injuries to them wrongfully done. 1631-a Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) 168 He snail therefore pay 500“ to 
the King and 3<x> u Dammage to M r Deane and make rccoij* 


DAMAGEMBNT. 

| nit 1011 of his fault ami wrong. 1767 Biackstone Comm. II. 

I 438 When the jury has assessed nis damages. 1858 Ln. Si. 

| L eon ards Handy Bk. Prop. Taw ii. 5 An action . . for the 
I recovery of damage* for breach of contract. 

5 . slang. Cost, expense. 

*755 Contjpissenr No. 68 f 10 ‘There’, say* he, ‘there’s 
pour damage — thirteen and two-pence.’ 181s Byron IVks. 
1832) II. 179, I must pay the damage, and will thank 
ou to tell me the amount of the engraving. 165a Mrs. 
tow k Uncle Tom's C. xiv, What’s the damage, as they say 
in Kentucky. . what’s to be paid out for this business ? 1S55 
Dickens Lett. 1 . 409 Excellent stowage for the whole family 
. . Damage for the whole, seven hundred francs a month. 

U Erroneously for Danoku. 

1464 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 13 Now you bee utterly 
out of*his dammage. 

Damage, V. Forms : see the sb» [a. OF. 
damagier, -er, domager, f. damage ; see prec. sb.] 

1 . (tans. To do or cause damage to; to hurt, 
harm, injure ; now commonly to injure (a thing) 
so as to lessen or destroy its value. 

13. . [see Damaging vbl. sb.]. 1477 Kakl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 106 A king in his kyn^dome may be dommaged and 
hurte, and specially by fyue thinges. 1548 HALLCAro*. ( 1 550) 
24 The English studied all the waies possible to dammage 
their enemies : some shot arrowes, some cast stones. *1594 
Shaks. Rich . Ill , iv. ii. 60 To stop nil hones, whose growth 
may dammage me. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. 450 
(R.) He . . gave him a broadside, with which he . . damaged 
the ship. 1794 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. I. 492 Not any 
noth e having been taken . . of my eye being damaged. 
at 859 Macaulay Hist. Eng . V. 130 He missed no oppor- 
tunity of thwarting and damaging the Government. 1893 
Law Times' Rep. LXVII. 251/1 The Merchant Prime. . 
ran into and damaged the Catalonia . 

2 . intr. To buffer damage or injury, rare. 

i8ai Clark Vilt. Minstr. I. 37 licr Sunday clothes might 
damage with the dew. 

Damageable (dre-nu-d^ab’l), a. For forms cf. 
Damage sb. ; also 5 dommegeable, 6 domm&gD 
able, domagable, 6-7 damagable. fa. OF. 
damagie)able , dot/i', causing or bringing damage, 
f. damagier ; sec prcc. and -able.] 

+ 1 . Causing loss or injury; hurtful, injurious. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iii. (i860* C i. The tungc* of advo. 
cates and men of lawe ben perilous & dommegeable. 1570 
Due Math. Ptxf. 45 Neither by worde, deede, or thought, 

. .damageable, or iniurious to you. 1604 Dkk in Hearne 
Collect. 3 Nov. 1705, That.. most grievous sutf 1 dammage. 
able Sclaunder. 1636 K. I)ai ri* tr. Machiar’el's Disc. Livy 
I. 166 Many faults, .dommageable to that tyrannic. 1674 
Govt. Tongue xii. (1684) 1O4 Immodest talk, .damagable 
and infectious to the innocence of our neighbors. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. 1803 IV. 437 Before it is clearly 
known whether the innovation lm damageable or not, thr 
judge is competent to issue a piohibition to innovate until 
the point can l>e determined. 

2. I .iable to be damaged. 

1755 Mage ns Insurances II. 273 If Good* easily damage- 
able be in a Ship. 1881 J. F. Keane Six Months in Meet ah 
vii. 183 Much destruction, to all damageable property. 
Hence f Dumfcgeably adv., injuriously. 

1660 H exham, Kommerluk . . Dammageably, or with 
Molestation. 

t Damage-cleere. Law. Obs. [ad. Anglo- 
Fr. damage clers for damage des clers, in mea.L. 
damna clericorum ‘ clerks* costs \] 

A fee formerly paid in the courts of Common 
Pleas, King’s Bencn, and Exchequer, in cases where 
damages were recovered: abolished in 1665. 

1665 M arvell Corr. xlviii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 183 There are 
several other Bills in hand ; as. .the taking away of Damage 
cleere. 

Damaged (die-mud^d),///. a. [f. Damage v. 
+ -ed l.l That has suffered damage ; injured (esp. 
physically), 

177* Smoli.eti Humph. Cl. 10 July an. 1768, Clinker . 
unscrewed the damaged iron. 1891 Daily News 23 June 
If any bovereign or half-sovereign is more than three 
grains below the standard weight, U shall be considered 
a damaged coin. 

Damage-feasant. Law. Also 7 -feaaaunt, 
-fata ant, 7-8-fesftnt. [OF. damage fesant , F. dom- 
mage faisant , doing damage, causing loss.] 

Said of a strangers beasts, etc., found trespassing 
on a man’s ground without his leave, and there 
doing him damage, as by feeding or otherwise. 
(Properly adj. phr . ; also used as sb.) 

1611 K. Bolion Slat. Ire/. 191 (33 Hen VIII), ln any 
icplegiare or second deliverance for rentes, customes, 
services or for damages feasant it or other rent or rent*. 1681 
Chktham Angler's I’ade-m, xl, ft 18 If I leave my Angle- 
lod behind in another’s ground lie may take it Damage 
feasant. 1714 Scroggs Courtsdeet (ed. 3) 73 Any Thing 
distrained for Damage-feasant cannot be distrained for 
Rent. 1768 Blackstone Comm. ill. i. HL 6. *887 Edin. 
Rev. Jan. 77 The right of distraining animals trespassing 
and as wc now say * clam age -feasant \ 

t Da’magefol, a. Obs. [f. Damage sb. + -ful.] 
Injurious, hurtful. 

e 1449 Pkcock RePr. 11. viii. 183 It were ful unprofitable 
and damageful to afle Cristcnc. 16** Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . 
ix. xiii. 107 His warre in Ireland was more dammagefull. 
1645 T. Coleman Hopes Deferred 15 These purposes of 
mischiefe are either issulease, or damagefull, or dangerous. 
Damagement (darmed^ment). rare. fa. 
OF. damagement, f. damagier to Damage.] The 
action of damaging, or fact of being damaged. . 

1603 J. Davies Microcosmos Wks. (1876) 44 (D-) The more 
vs’d they [pleasures] arc cxcessiuely, The more s the soule 
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and bodie's damagement. 1885 Pall Mall G. ao May 5/1 If f 
war has any raison d'ltre at all, that must lie in the effective 
damagement of your enemy. 1 

t Damageouft, a. Obs . For forms cf. Damage 
sIl ; also 5 dame geo us, 6 dammagioua, -iu«. 

B . OF. damageus , - gious , -jos, f. damage : see 
ahage sb. and -ouh.J Fraught with damage, 
hurtful, injurious ; causing loss or disadvantage. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 364 Whan bat meynee is 
felonous and damageous to |>e peple. 1474 Caxton Chessc 
111. vl. (i860) Hiij b, What synne is fowler than this synne. . 
ne more domtnageous. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
48 Lakking of thy lore is to vs a damegcous thing. 161 x 
Col gr. s.v. Vimaires, Fearcfull or dommngeous accidents, 
1637 Hkywood Royall Ship 32 All the rauenous and dam* 
mageous be^ts to be destroyed through his land. 

Damaging (doe-m^iq), vbl . sb. [-ING 1 .] 
The action oi the verb Damage, q. v. 

13.. Childh . 7 fsus 1344 (M&tz.) Of he Hones he made 
a semblinguc bifore hrom withoute damagingue. 1566 
Grafton Chron. 11 . 93 The French king.. in dammagyng 
of king Richard, layde siege to the CasteTl of Aubevylc. 

Damaging, ///. a. [-ing 2.] That damages ; | 
causing damage or injury, injurious, hurtful. 

xM Emerson Eng. Traits , R elig.Vtk*. (Bohn) 11 . xoi The 
modes of initiation are more damaging than custom-house 
oaths. 1885 Athenaeum 5 Sept. 299/2 [The hedgehog's J 
moral character, .is the subject of damaging criticism. 

Hence D**mfkffingly adv., hurtful ly. 

1854 Kitto Bible Illnstr. (1867) VI II. 227 The stroke is 
usually . .inflicted damagingly to the mouth, with the heel of 
a shoe. x868 Daily News 7 Sept., Mr. M r Carthy^ thinks 
the defence unassailable. To us it nppeats very easily and 
very damagingly assailable. 

Damaisele, obs. form of Damsel. 

DamaUc (damarlik), damolio (damp'lik), a. | 
Client, [f. Gr. bafiaXa, SafjuiKrj heifer + k\ The 1 
second form is peril, short for damal-olic.'] In j 
damalic or damolie acid \ ail acid (C 7 li M 0 ) dis- I 
covered by Stadeler in cows' urine. I fence 
Damolate [-ate 4 ], a salt of damolie acid. 
Damaln rlo [Ukic] acid , an acid (C,II l0 akin 
to damolie, and of the same origin ; its salts are 
DamalYL’rate*. 

1858 Thudichum Urine 343 Damnluric acid produces 
n precipitate in a solution of basic acetate of lead. 1863-71 
Watts Dict^Chem. II. 301 DamaKmc and Damolie acids, 
two volatile fiTOs said to exist in cows' and horses’ urine. 
1879 Ibid. VI. 541 The fdtered solution deposits, first 
crystals of hnrium damolate, then the damalurate. 

II Daman (dne-man). [From the Arabic name 
^.3 daman is rail, sheep or lamb of Israel.] 

The Syrian rock-badger or 'cony* of Scripture 
( Ilyrax Syriacus ) ; the name is also extended to 
the species found at the Cape (II. Capensis). 

1738 T. Siiaw Trav. Barb. <V Levant . 136 The Daman 
Israel is an Animal likewise of Mount Libanus, though 
common in oilier places of this Country.. We have .. pre- 
sumptive Proof that this Creature is the Saphan of the 
Scriptures. 1790 Bruce Trav. 1 . x. 341, I went ashore 
here [Cape Mahomet] and shot a small animal among the 
rocks, called Daman Israel or Israel's Lamb; I do not 
know why, for it has no resemblance to the sheep kind. 
1825 Gore tr. Blumenbach* s Man. Nat . Hist . iv. 47 The 
Daman, Cape Hyrax. 1833 Kirby Hab. <V Inst. Anim. 

II. xxiv. 497 The skin, .is nearly naked, except in the case 
of the swine, the daman, the mammoth and some others. 

Damar ; see Dammar. 

Damas, obs. form of Damask. 

Damascene (dxmSgfn), a. and sb. Also 4 
damyssene, -asaene, 4-7 damasene, 6-7 daraa* 
scen, -sino : sec also Damson, [ad. JL Dam a* 
sccn-us, Gr. A afiaaKtfVus of Damascus. Cf. Gcr. 
damascene] A. cuij. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the city of Damascus, 

[r X386 Chaucer Monk's T. 17 Loo Adam in the fetid of 
Damyssene f= m agro Damascene] With ^oddes owene 
fynyer wroght was Tie.] 1(43 Traheron Vigo's Chirnrg. 

f i. 1, Gloss., Another kyndelof viscum] is called Damascene, 
nd commcth from Damasco. t6tt Cotgr. s.v. Damas , 
Unite de Damas , oyle Damascene. 1873 Scrivf.nlr 
Led. Text N. Test. 17 About the ninth century, a rough, 
brown, unsightly paper, made of cotton rags, and some- 
times called Damascene from the place where it was 
invented, crept gradually into use. 

2 . Of or pertaining to damask (fabrics), or to 
the art of damascening metal ; as damascene work. 

1541 Ord. 33 Hen. VIII in Nichollx Househ . Ord. (1790) 
215 In fine Diaper, in Damasene worke. 1330 in A thenseum 
21 Oct. (1871) 520/3, 4 damascene buttons were cut off my 
lord’s gown in the privy-chamber. 1883 C. C. Perkins ttal. 
Sculpt, too (Stanford) The damascene work and the foliated 
ornaments .. challenge comparison with bronzes of any 
period. 

8. Damascene plum : see Damson i c. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of Damascus. 

138s Wyclip 2 Cor. xi. 3a The cite of Damascenys. 

2 , Damascene work ; formerly applied to damask. 
148X-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 285 For brynging 
of damysens from Colchester. 1333 in Rogers Agric, fy 
Prices II I. 489/3 [Damascene, 6clls 3/.). X844 Mech. Mag. 
XL. 342 The damascene which appears upon the surface of 
steel is very various. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. v. u 233 
A Spanish silversmith copied arabesques and damascenes. 

8. See Damson. 

Damascene (dsm&sfn), v. Also 9 -in®, [f. 
prec. adj.; cf. Damaskeen v,] trans . a. To orna- 
ment (metal-work, esp. steel) with designs incised in 
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the surface and filled in with gold or silver, b. To 
ornament (steel) with a watered pattern, ns in 
Damascus blades. 

i«8$-i6t3 [see Damaskrkn v.]. 1878 Lytton Harold m. 
ii. His arms were damascened with silver. x88o Sat. AV\ 
No. 1302. 461 Swortk beautifully damascened in gold. 

0. trans/. nnd Jig . 

1878 Examiner a Alar. 281/1 These essential elements., 
are damascened upon a ground of really gowi story. 
189s G. Meredith One 0/ our Conq. xix, M. Falnriquc 
damascenes his sharpest smile. 

Damascened (damasrmD, ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED.] Of steel and other mctal-work : a. 
Inlaid with ornamental designs, gold or stiver ; b. 
Having the watered pattern of dark lines charac- 
teristic of Damascus blades. 

1 86s J. Grant Capt. 0/ Guard li, The earl’s cuirass wns 
of Milan steel, magnificently damascened. 1888 . 1 thenseum 
17 Mar. 344/3 Swords, .with splendid damascened hilts. 

C. trans/. 

1879 Rui ley Stud. Pocks xi. 181 Damascened - The 
author suggests this term ns a convenient one by which to 
describe the structure shown in some obsidians, in which 
streaks or threads of glass are contorted in a confused 
manner, which somewhat resembles the markings on 
I >amastus sword-blades, or the damascening on gun-b.irrels. 

Damascener (da*masrnDj). [f. as prec. + 
-ku.] One who damascenes metal. 

1853 tr. Labartc's Arts Mid. Ages x, 361 The damas- 
cener and the goldsmith. 1883 Harpers Mag. June 57 r 
Damascenes .and gun makers arc Mohammedan. 

Damascening (divmasrniq), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Damascene; also the design 
or figured surface so produced. 

i860 Cornh. Mag No. 3. 271 Delightful arabesques and 
damascenings. *88o Bird wood Did . Art I. 163 Damas- I 
coning is the art of cm rusting one metal with another . . in j 
the form of wiic, which by undercutting and hammering is I 
thoroughly incorpot at ed with the metal which it is intended 
to ornament. 

Damascus (damre-sktfs). Formerly also in 
the Ital. form Damasco. [I.. Damascus Gr. 

A apaanbsy from Semitic: cf. Hcb. pfcWT Dam - 
vtfseq , Arab. Dimashq, Dimeshq ; thence 

Hcb. piPtyi ifmcseq or rf'mesheq , transl. ‘silken* 
in Amos iii. 12 (Uev. V.).] An ancient city, the 
capital of Coele-Syria, famous for its steel and 
its silk fabrics. Often used at (rib . , as Damascus 
blade (see quot. 1875^, etc. ; also absol \ m Damascus 
steel, etc. 

Damascus iron : a combination of pieces of iron and 
bteel welded together and rolled out, in imitation of the 
Mecl of Damabcus. Damascus- twist : see emot. 

« z6a3 Fletcher Elder Bro. v. i, A Milan hilt, and 
a Damasco blade. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 149 
A Sword not so hooked as the Damasco. 17*7-5* Cham- 
hi rs Cycl. t Damascus-steel, .remarkable fbr its excellent 
temper. 1830 Mech. Mag. XIV. 31 By filing semicir- 
cular grooves into both sides of the blade, and again 
subjecting it to the hammer, a beautiful roset-shaped 
Damascus is obtained. 1846 Gkefner Sc. Gunnery 
113 On examination of .. real Damascus barrels. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Damascus-tron, The fineness of 
the Damascus depends upon the number and thickness of 
the alternations [of iron and steel]. Ibid., Damascus-tsvist , 
a kind of gun-barrel made of a ribbon of I>a!nascus-iron 
coiled around a mandrel and welded. 

t Damaiee*. Obs. Also *y«6, -es 6 . [A cor- 
ruption or abbreviation of damasene Damson : cf. 
first quot. there.] —Damson. 

14.. T. 0/ Erceldoune 180 (Thornton MS.) Whnre frwte 
was growamle gret plentee The date and als the damasee 
[v.rr. damese, damysej. ?c 1475 Squyr lowe Degic 36 
The date, also the damysc L rime larel-trej. 

Damasin, obs. form of Damson. 
t Damasine, a. Ob t. = Damascene. Dama - 
sine-rose \ = damask rose. 

1607 Topski.l Four-/. Beasts (1673) 430 Herbs which 
smell sweet like musk *. as. .the damasjne-rosc. 

Damask (dx’in&sk^, sb. and a. Forms: 4-7 
damaftke, -asc, 4- damask; also 5 daraesko. 
5-6 dammask(e, 7 damaaque, -aet ; Sc. 5 -6 
dammas, -es, -y«, 6 domaa, 7 damas, -es. 
[Prob. originally a. AngloFr. *Damasc — It. Da- 
Wasco, L. Damascus proper name of the city ; I.ittrc 
and llatzfeld liave an OF. Damas of 14th c., 
whence the Sc. forms above. The French text of 
Mandcville (Roxb. Club) ch. xiv. has Damasce .] 

1. f 1 . The city of Damascus. Obs. 

c 1130 Gen. /jr Ex. 761 At damnske i* 8c 8ridde stede, 
Quer nbram is bigging dede. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x\. 
486 So many prelates . . Of Nazaretn, of Nynyue, of Ncp- 
talim, and tlamaskc. c tl 83 Digby Myst. (1882) it. 32 
Thorow all d&mmask and liba. 1339 Inventories 49 (Jam.) 
Tapcstryis. — Item, vi pcc« of the cietie of Dammys. 

2 . altrib. —Made at or brought from Damascus, 
as damask blade , sword \ etc. (sec 7 below) ; damask 
cloth , silk (see 3 and 6 below) ; also the following : 
f D&maak plum, prune — Damron. Obs . 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirnrg. 268 b/i (Stanford) Take 
of rey$ons..of damaske prunes. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farrne 303 Damaske Plums . . are of three sorts, 
the black, red, ana violet colour. 1664 Evelyn Pal. l/ort. 
(1729) 910 Plums. .Damasc, Denny Dama sc. 

f Damask powder, ?a toilet-powder scented with 
damask roses. Obs. 
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c X540 [cf. Damask rose below j. 1634 AlthorO MS. in 
Simpkinson Washingtons Ixviii, tor 4 U of damaske powder 
for Gooddy Webb. 1637 Hevwood Royall King iv. Wks 
1874 VI. 70 Now farewell Gun-powder, 1 must change thee 
Into Damask-powder. 

Damask rose, a sjN cies or variety of rose, sup- 
posed to have been originally brought from Da- 
mascus. 

Apparently, originally the Rosa gallica var, damas<etta, 
a tall shrub with semi-double pink or light-red (rarely white) 
flowers, cultivated in the East for attar oft ones ; hut this 
underwent many changes under cultivation in the West, ami 
the name has l»een very variously applied by English authors. 
According to Miller(i768)the monthly rose, stuped monthly, 
and Vork-and- Lancaster, were supposed to he varieties of 
the Damask rose According to rmckijpsr and H anbury, 
Pharmacographia, the name is now applied at Mitcham to 
u variety of R. gallua with very deep-coloured flowers. 

**i54oAVci/*in Vi^ary's An at. (1886) App. 224 Putt therto 
half an vnee of fyne pouldre of redde dammnske rosys 1578 
Lytr Dodoens \i 1 6«j5 We cal them in English, Roses of 
Prouinte, and Damage Roses. Ibid. 654 Tne flowers, .be 
neither redde nor white, but of a mixt colour betwixt red 
and white, almost carnation colour, 138* Hakluyt Memo- 
randa in Voy. II. i. 165 The Damaske rose (brought in| b> 
l)oc tour I.inaker, King H«*my the seurnth nnd King 
Henry the eights Physician. 1646 J. Hail Poems 4?, 
Dnmast-roses yet unblown. *744 C. Thompson s 'Trav. 
HI . 13 Rose-Water made of the Damask Roses which grow 
here plentifully. . Hole Ilk. <%l*ont Roses xi, The 

Damask [rose] with its few rich velvety-crimson petals, 
is a memory, and that is nil. 

Damask violet ^ Damk’h Violet. (In Get. 
Damadblume.) 

1578 I.v tic tr. Dodoens 153 In English Damaske violets, 
Dames \iolrts or Gillofers. 1397 Gkrarok Herlatl 11. 
1 xvi. 377 Dames Violets is tailed.. in English Damaske 
Violets letc.]. 1861 pRAri Flower. Plants 1. 154. 

t Damask water, rose-water distilled from Da- 
mask roses. Obs . 

D306 N. di: Tistii wick in Arch'. rol. Jml. XIV f . 271 Item 
pro anua rosata de Damasco.] 1519 lour Elements 111 Hazl. 
Podslcy I. 44 With damask water inatle so well, That nil 
the house thereof shall smell, As it were paradise. 1535 
Ei»fn Dec cults 224 'Hie Capitnyne sprinkeled the Kynges 
with damaske water. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Damas, Fan de 
llamas, Damaske, or sweet, water (distilled from all sorts 
of odoriferous hcarbs), 

II. As a name of substances originally produced 
at Damascus. 

3 . A rich silk fabric woven with elaborate designs 
and figures, often of a variety of colours. 

Also applied to figured materials of silk and wool, silk and 
cotton, or worsted or cotton only, used for furnituie- 
covering, curtains, etc. * True damasks are wholly of nilk, 
but the term is now applied lo any fabric of wool, linen, or 
«otton, woven in the manner of the first damasks’ (Beck, 
Drape Vs Diet.). 

c 1430 Lydo. Storie 0/ Thebes in. vi. Clothes of veluet, 
Damaske and of goldc. 1473 Easton Lett. No. 725 111 . 91 
A newe vestment off whyght damaske (for a dekync i53*~3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 13 No man, vnder the saide 
estates, .shall, .wcare any snten, damaske, silke, chatublet, 
or taffata. X577tr. DulltngeVs Decades 11. x. 239 A linnen 
or wollett garment doeth as well couer and become the 
hodie, as damaskes and velurts. 1689 Loud, Gas. No. 
2425/4, 3 Pieces of Crimson Missena Damasks, of a large 
Flower, commonly used for Beds, nnd Hangings of Rooms, 
c *710 C. Fiennkh Diary i 1888)290 All ye bed and hangings 
are of fine damaske made of worsted. 17*5 I)r For Voy. 
round World (1840) 21 A quantity of China damasks, and 
other wrought silks. 184* Bischoff Woollen M ami/. 11 . 
415 The draw-loom .. is now used to a very considerable 
extent in weaving carpets and figured damasks. 

b. A twilled linen fabric richly figured in the 
weaving wilh designs which show up by opposite 
reflexions of light from the surface ; used chiefly 
for table-linen, 

134a in Rogers Agric. $ Prices III. 487/3 Damask diaper 
1 yd. . .2/2. 16*4 Will in Rtpon Ch. A its 364 One suite of 

damaske. .for his table. 1696 J. F. Merchants' Ware-ho. 
13 Damask . . is a very fine sort of.. Linnen, and is 
wrought into several sorts of fine Imagery, and Figuies. it 
is for few uses except for Table-Lumen. 1759 Coldsm. Bee 
No. 3 He looked at the tablecloth, and praised the figure 
of the damask. X877 Mrs*. Forrester olignon 1 . 23 The 
table is laid, .damask, plate, glass, is perfect. 

4 . a. Steel manufactured at Damascus ; also steel 
or a combination of iron and steel exhibiting a 
similar variegated surface : more fully damask steel. 
b. The wavy pattern on the surface of Damascus 
steel, or of iron and steel welded together and cor- 
roded with weak acid. 

1603 Knoi.lrr Hist. Turks (1621) 1297 Two knives of 
damaske, with hafts of jasper. 1844 Mech. Mag. X L. 349 
All .steel which exhibits a surface figured with dark lines, 
is called damask. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. Damask- 
steel, a laminated metal of pure iron and steel, of peculiar 
quality, produced by careful heating, laborious forging, 
doubling, and twisting. x88i Blacksv. Mag. May 567 
The curious product called damask -steel possesses both 
edge and elasticity, and all the great Eastern swords owe 
to it their celebrity. . Ibid. 568 He made some swords 
which would bend till the point touched the hilt, and 
which would also cut through an iron bar. the same two 
faculties have never been conjoined in any other steel than 
damask. 

18x8 Faraday Exf . Res. xvi. (1820) 59 The damask itself 
is merely an exhibition of crystallisation. ( 1844 Mech. Mag. 
XL. 342 Common steel acquires no visible damask by 
gradual refrigeration. 

5 . The colour of the tjamask ro<* : esp, as seen in 
the face of a woman. 
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1600 Shaks. A. J\ L. 111. v. 121 There was a pretty 
rednesse in his lip . . 'twAs iust the difference Betwixt the 
constant red and mingled Damaske. 1607 — Cor. 11. i 
-•ja The Warre of White and Dama-ske in Thrii nicely 
gawded Cheehes 1600 Fairfax Jasso 11. xxvi, Her 
damaske late, now chang'd to purest white. iSao Kfais 
/.anna 1. iif» She. . Mush'd a live damask. 

III. at/nb. and adj. from senses under Tl, Hut 
early examples of damask cloth , blade , etc., mean 
literally * of Damascus \ and so belong to 2 above. 
0 . Made of damask (silk or cloth) ; furnished 
with damask. 

r 1480 C’axk>n Blatn hardy n xix. (1890) 61 A fayre whyte 
couerjng of damaske clothe. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. IVomnn 
in i, A Damask table cloth, cost me eighteen pound. 168a 
/ estty l>i, x \. <.Surtees> 340 One fair damask linen cloth and 
a damask nankin. 1755 Mrs. Delany Let. to Mrs, Drives 
1 7 Nov , Lady Anson began the last ball in a green damask 
sack. 1814 I list. L'niv. Oxford II. 261 The dress of the 
(’hancelloi is of black damask silk, *«♦* T fnnybon A udley 
t ourt 20 A damask napkin wrought with horse and hound. 

7 . Made of Damascus steel ; having the fine 
temper and watered surface of Damascus steel. 

< ion Chapman Iliad x. 63 By him hi* damask curcts 
[tvTra 7ToiKi,\o | hung. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondts 
Fromena 78 'lhe fine edge of hi* damaske blade. x8ao 
Faraday L \p. Res. xvi. (1859) 59 The wootr . . retain* . . a 
damask surface when forged, polished, and acted upon by 
dilute acid. 

8. Of the colour of the damask rose ; blush - 
colourcd. 

1588 Siiaks. A. 1 . !. \. ii. 20 6 Faiic Ladies . Dismaskt, 
their damaske sweet commixture shownr. x6ox - i'lvrl. 
N. 11. iv. 115 She ncuer told her lour, But let concealment 
like a wormc 1’ th buddc Fcede on her damaske ihecke. 
184. T knnxson Day JHeam Prol., While, dreaming on 
your damask cheek, The dewy sistrr-c\clids lay. 1861 
Mrs. H. Wood Fast Lynne xvi, Her pretty cheeks were 
damask with her mind's excitement, 
t 9 . *Dam\skkd 3 y a misprint). 

1648 Hrrkk k /taper,, (. cunt) y l tfo 42 (MS, version, ed. 
Ha/I. p. 457) 'lhe damaske r. damaskt) meddowes, anti 
the crawling streames. 

IV. 10 . Comb., as damask-coated , -coloured, j 
-gowned ppl. adjs. ; damask-wise adv. ; f damask 
branch, a figured pattern like that of damask or 
damask-work ; so f damaak -branched ///. a . ; 
damask carpet (see quot.) ; damask loom, a 
loom for weaving figured fabrics ; damask steel 
(see 4); damask-stitch (sec quot.) ; damask- 
work. the veining on Datnascus-blades ; incised 
ornamentation inlaid with gold or silver. 

1634 Pkacham Gentl. hxerc. i. xiv. 46 Diapering . . (in 
"Damaske branches, and Mich like*.. it chiefly serveth to 
1 ouuterfeit cloath of Gold, Silver, " Damask branch t, Velvet, 
Chainlet, &c., with what branch, and in what fashion you 
list. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech ., Damask-carpet . .a variety 
of carpet resembling the Kidderminster in the mode of 
weaving, but exposing the warp instead of the weft. 1606 
Dfkker Sev.Stns m. (Arb.) 25 The ’'damask -coated Cittizen. 
a 1631 Draston Noah's Flood , The "damask-colour ’d dove 
. . Ills sundry colour'd feathers. 1861 W. F. Colli f.k J/tsf. 
Eng. Lit, 135 A magnificent array of satin and “damask- 
gowned priest*. 1846 M c CtM.(.oot Aec. Brit , F. mpire (1854) 

I. 7»8 The "damask loom is capable of producing any figure, 
however complicated. 188s Caui.ff.ild Saward Did. 
Needlesvotk, * Damask Stitch. A name given to Satin Stitch 
when worked upon a linen foundation. 1380 Hollyband 
Liras French Ton tr. Tattler quclque chose a la Damas- 
qittne, to cut some thing “damaske wise. x6xi Cotgr., 
ihtmasquiner. .to flourish, caruc, or ingraue Damaske-wise. 
1598 Florio, Damaschino , "damaske worke vpon blades. 
1830 Tfnnyson Recoil. Arab. Nts. iii, All. .The sloping of 
the moon lit sward Was damask-work, and deep inlay Of 
braided blooms unmown. 

Damask (dxmask), v. [f. prec. sb. By Mil- 
ton and l’hincas Fletcher stressed dama'sk.] 

1. trans. To weave with richly- figured designs. 
(* 599 * etc. see Damasked i.J 1706 Fmili irs (ed. Kersey', 

Damask or Da man/ nine . .to imprint the Figures of Flowers 
on Silk, or Stuff. 1755 Johnson, Damask , t to form flowers 
upon stuffs. 

2 . = Damahcknk v. 

*J#ST. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. Tmkie B, it. 
xxi. 584 b, A Lure baseti of Copper damasked. >633 H. 
Cocan ti. Pinto's l ’ey. 1 sg Armed with . . Partisans damasked 
withhold and silver. 1673 Ray Jaunt. Low C. ( 1738) II. 

354 1 hey damask their c^mrtrr* with a blewish colour, 
*877 W. Jones Finger, ring /., 747 The wooden sides were 
plated with gold, and damasked with gold wire. 

3 . transf. and Jig. To ornament with or as with 
a variegated pattern or design ; to diaper. 

16x0 G. Fi.ftcwfk Christ's Vid „ There pinks ehlazed 
wide And damaskt all the earth. X633 P. Flftchfr Purple 
id. xit. i, Where various flowers damask the fragrant seal. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 334 As they sat recline On the soft 
duwnie Bank damaskt with flours. 1744 Shensfone Song, 

‘ ( Her desert Plains' $ 'I’ho' my path were damask’d o’er Witn 
beauties e’er so fine. 1871 O. W. Holme** Poet Break/. 1 . 
i. 34 Fair pictures damasked on a vapor’s fold. 

4 . To make red or blush-coloured like a damask- 
rose. 

1863 Mrs. Marsh Heajhside Farm I. 58 Cathie’* peach- 
like ( hcek was damasked by beat and laughter. 

6. To deface or destroy, by stamping or marking 
with lines and figures. 

1673 in Stationers' Re, (188 V. Order of Bishop of IiOmlon 
to damask ‘The Leviathan ’. 1678 Ibid., Order of Bishop of 
London to damask Seditious books seized at Frances Smith’s, 
and to burn in the Company’s garden adjoining their Hall 
the Books not fitt for damasking. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey’, 
J>ama\k or Damns, /utnr, to stamp rude Draughts on waste 


Paper, etc. 1709 Act . 8 Ann r. 21 Such offender or offender* 
shall forfeit such Book or Books . . to the proprietor or pro- 
prietors of the Cop> thereof, who shnll forthwith damask 
and make wast Pa|>er of them. 1845 Campbell Chancellors 
, (1856) I, 33 The ceremony of breaking or 'damasking* of 
the old Great Seal consists in the Sovereign giving it a gentle 
blow with a hammer, after which it i* supposed to be broken, 

, and has lost all its virtue 

I 10 . To warm (wine) : see quot- 1706. slang. 

1699 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete, Damask the Claret, Put 
a roasted Orange slasht smoking hot in it. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), To Damask I (tne, is to warm it a little, in 
order to take off the ed^e of the Cold and make it mantle. 
1778 Cumhkri and in Goldsmith's Wks. (1881) I. 101 Wilt 
have it steep’d in Alpine snows, Or damask'd at Silenus’ 
nose V 

Damasked (d;rmaskt\ ///. a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Of silk, line linen, and other fabrics: Woven 
with richly- figured designs. 

>599 Middifton Micro-Cynic on iii. Wks, (1886) VIII. 124 
Sitting at table. .AH covered with damask'd napery. 1607 
Topsh 1. hour/. Bea\ts( 1673)206 The outward appearance 
of the said skin is like to a damaskt garment. xe66 Pall 
Mall G. 24 Oct. 4 The exports in dam.isked silk. 

2 . Of steel or other metal ; « Damascened. 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad in. 345 Ilis sword he took, and 
fasten’d it, All damask’d, underneath his arm. 1631 NVklvfr 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 202 The out side was. damasked and 
embossed with wires of gold. x8to Faraday F.xp. Res, xvi. 
(1859) 50 It is certainly true that a damasked surf.u e may 
be produced by x\ elding together wire* of iron and steel. 
183a Bauiiagf F(on. Mann/, xviii. <cd. 3) 167 Barrels of 
double-barrel guns, twisted and damasked. 

3. ttansf. Variegated; diapered. 

1648 Rarl or VV’f stmlp, Otia . Satra (1879 ' 83 The Crimson ' 
streaks belacc the Damaskt West. 1855 Singlfion Vtrgil 
I. -560 Blooming be the gates with damasked wreaths 

4 . Having the hue of the damask rose. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. exxx, 1 hauc serin- Roses damaskt, red 
' and white, But no such Roses see I in her thtekes. 16.. 
j Worms Farewell to Vanities, Beauty, th’ eye's idol, fix] 

I but a damask’d skin. 165a Bivtoivr J'heo/h. m. \ xviii, 
j .So Roses damaskt robe, piaukt with green ribbons, sent*. 1 

1 5 . Furnished or hung with damask. 

j x86x Ihtr English Home 1^4 The damasked chambers. 

t Damaskee n, -kin, (I. and d. Obs. Also I 
6 -en, -yne. [a. F. damau/uiti , - ine damascene, 
ad. Jt. damaschino, f. Jlamasio , Damascus.] 

A. adj. xr Damascene a. 

1551 in Strype Red. Mem. II. 11. iv-3i9 Under a baton, 
no man to wear . . any embroidery of gold or silver, or 
damasken woik or goldsmiths work. 1585 T, Washington 
tr, Nicholay's I’oy. Turkic it. xxiii. 62b, Vessels of gold 
. .faire painted after the Damaskin fashion. 

B. sb. A Damascus blade. 

156a J. Shutf: Two Comm. ii. Ccj a (Stanford), A. Scimitar 
bending lyke vnto a falchion, he was a right e damaskync. 
1615 Pt;R< has Pilgrims I, iv. 1. P2. 346 A Damaskeen, or 
Turkish Sword, richly garnished with Siluer and Gilt. 1 1645 
Hovvfll Lett. (. has. 1 (1753) 124 No old Toledo Blades, or 

I >amaskins. 

Damaskeen (diemaskf-n), V. In 6 -kane, ft 7 
-kino, 8-9 -quine, -keen. [a. F. damasquiner , f. 
damasauin adj. : sec prec.] — Damascene v. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. Turkic ill. ix. 

84 b, A litle hatchet dnmaskined. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrim - 
age m. xiii. (1^26) 315 Cups of fine Corinthian Latten, gilded 
and damaskined. 1848 L ytton Harold ix. iii, His axe., 
was so richly gilt and damasquined. 1863 — Ca.rfoniana I. 

152 Only on their hardest steel did the smiths of Milan 
damaskeen the gracious phantasies. 

Hence Damaskee ned ppl. a., Damaskee ning 
vbl. sb. 

16 76 Phil. Trans. XI. 715 The Persians are exquisitely 
skilful in damaskining with Vitriol. 17*7 5X Chamrfrs 
Cyel., Damaskeening, the art, or act, of adorning iron, 
steel, etc. by making incisions therein, and filling them up 
with gold or silver wire. x88s Comh. Mag. Feb. 171 His 
drawn sword with its beautiful damasquined blade. 

Da’masker. rare ~ '. [f. Damahk v. + -eh.] 

= Damascener. 

x6ax Canterbury Marriage Lit. ences (MS.), Robert Wors- 
ley of St. Marys in Sandwch, damasker. 

Damaskuig (d.x’inaskiq), vbl , sb. [-waK] 
'Fhe action of tne verb Damask ; csp. the damas- 
cening of metal. 

1591 Pf.iu j\ all Sp. Pu t , Atanxta, damasking of a knife 
or sword. X677 J. Pmturs Tavernier' s Trnv. v. xii, The 
Persians are excellent artists at Damasquing with vitriol, or 
engraving Damask-wisc upon Swords. 1881 Blackw. Mag, 
May 567 The art of damasking (which is a very different 
matter from the damaskeening alluded to just now) has lost 
its use since swords have ceased their service. 

b. transf. (In quot. iftfto applied to the natural 
veining or * marbling 9 of wood.) 

1611 SrF.RD Hist. Gt. Rrit.y. vii, 40 Their painting and 
damasking of their Bodies. . 1660 Kvfi.yn To Dr. Ivilkins 
17 Feb., Above all conspicuous for these worke* and 
damaskings, is tho Maple. 

Dama8quee*nery. rare [a. F. damasqui - 
vetie.) The art of damascening ; damask-wonc. 

1730 6 Bailey (folio', Damnsquenery, Steel work damas- 
keened, or the Art itself. X775 Ash, Damasqneenety. 

II Damaaquime (-skrn). —Damaskeen sb. 

xSaoinWKALE Did. Trims. 

I| DattM88 (dSma'sz*). [F. dam as si SJ linge 
damassi Hatzfeld.] A kind of linen manufactured 
in Flanders, woven with flowers and figures like 
damask. *884 in WFBBrHL 

Damassen, -syn, -zeene, -zine, obs. forms of 
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Damatsin (daj-masin). [Deriv. of F. damas, 
I ) \M ask .] ‘ A species of woven damask with gohl 

and silver flowers* (Brande Diet. Arts l84j v ; sec 
, also quot. 1882. 

1839 Ure Did, Arts, Damassi n js a kind of damask, 
with gold afid silver flowers, woven in the warp and woof; 
! or occasionally with silk organ/ine.. 188a Beck Draper's 
, / >icf. t Dam ass in , Damasquitte , an ingenious modification 

1 of brocade invented by the Venetians 111 the 17th century, 
which by being subjected after being woven to prent pres- 
suic between rollers, caused the metal wires which formed 
part of the fabric to appear iu one unbroken and brilliant 
plate of gold or silver. 

DamayBele, -elle, obs. forms of Damsel. 
Damb(e, obs. (erron.) form of Dam, Damn. 
Dambonite (dx’mbftnait). ( hem. % [f. dambo 
native Alrican name + -itb.] 

A sweet white crystalline substance (C 4 H tf O,) 
found in a kind of caoutchouc obtained from a 
plant growing neaT the Gaboon in Western Africa. 

[1861 Du Chaillu Equal. A/r. x. 131 The caoutchouc of 
Africa is obtained from a vine (called dambo by the natives). | 
1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 541 The exuded iuicc, coagu- 
lated by exposure to the air, is kpeaded into loaves called 
by the natives n' dambo. .Dambonite is white, easily soluble 
in water and in alcohol of ordinary strength, sparingly 
soluble in absolute alcohol. 

Dambose (dx’mb<?‘)&)- Chem. [f. prec. + -ore.] 
A crystal li/able sugar (C 3 H(j 0 3 ) obtained fiom 
dambonite. 

1879 Wm™ Diet. Chem. VI. 541 Dambose is a poly- 
atomic alcohol, and dambonite its methylic ether. 
Dambre: see Dammar. 

Dam 4 >rod, dam-board. Sc. [f. Dam sbfl 
+ Brot>-, Board ; ra Du. dambord, Ger., Da. 
dambret, Sw. damhrade, the board on which the 
dams or jcu de dames is played.] A draught-board, 
b. at trifi . Checkered. 

1779 Iftv. Goods 0/ D. Rteuart, Earl of Buchan (MS.), 8 
Dam board Tlablej Cloths. i8a6 J. Wiison Nod. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 I- *24 Baith at gammon and the dambrod. 1870 
Rxmsav Rent in, v. (ed. 18) 113 [Shel asked to be shown 
table-linen, a dam-brod pattern. 

Dame (d/ 7, m). Also 5 Sc. deym(e, 5-- Sc. deme, 
9 north, dial . deame, deeam. [a. OF, dame 
(nth c. in Littrc) earlier damme == Pr. dama, 
domna , It. donna L. domina lady, rif!stress, fern, 
of domhtus lord, master. A variant now differen- 
tiated is Dam -.] 

I. F.xprcssing relation or function, 
tl. A female ruler, superior or head : =r. ‘ lady *, 
as fem. of lord (* our most gracious Sovereign 
Lady, Queen Victoiia’) ; the superior of a nunnery, 
an abbess, prioress, etc. Also fg. or transf. Obs . 

a xtts After, R, 428 Almiliti God . . vue ure dame his 
grac e, so lengre *0 more, e 1400 Citron. Viltul. 774 When 
he [= .she] was hurr’ Abbas and hurr* Dame, c 1490 Prornp. 
Parv. 1 13 (MS. K) Dame, domina. 159A T. B. LaPrimaud. 
J r. Acad. it. 440 Reason, which i* tne principal faculty 
and power of the sonic . . is called of them the Ouecne, Dame, 
nnd Mistress. 1667 Mi Li ON P. L. ix. 613 Sovran of 
Creatures, universal Dame. 1677 Gale Cit. Gentiles 11 . 
iii. 1 jt; Zenobia Queen of Arabia and Dame of Antioch. 

2 . The Mady* of the house, the mistress of a 
household, a housewife. Now archaic or dial, 
{my dame- my wife, my * missus *), or humorously 
applied to an aged housewife. 

I c 1330 R. Hrunnf Citron. IVace 15150 At Londone anoJ>er 
I kyng gan wone . . Saberk f>an was his name, Dame Rytula 
I hightc his dame, c 1386 Chaucer Shi/m. T. 356 , 1 tokc vnto 
1 our dame >oure wif at homo same gold a^cin. 1083 Cath. 

Angl. 80 Dame; vbi a huswyfe. 1338 Covkrdale Isa. xxiv. 

1 3 The Master as the scruant, the dame like the mayde. 

1 1548-9 (Mar.J Bk. Com. Prayer, Catechism Ruhr., Fathers, 
j mothers, mmsters, nnd dames. 1503 Bilson Govt. Chriit's 
I Ch. 58 Kvery poor woman that nath either maid, or np- 
1 premise is called Dame', and yet Dame is as much as 
j Domina and used to Ladies of greatest account, n* Dame 
j Isabel and Madam. 161 x Shaks. IVint. T, iv. iv. 57 Upom 
’1 his day, she was. . Both Dame and Seruant : Welcom'd all/ 

1 seru'd all. 1711 Richardson Pamela III. lvii. 147 The 
j Gentry love botn him and my Dame, and the poor People 
adote them. 1833 Carlyle in Emerson Eng. /'rails Wlcs. 

( Bohn) II. 7 My dame make* it a rule to give to every son 
of Adam bread to cat. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. %. v , 

1 My decam, my mistress, my wife. An and deeam : an old 
\\ oman, 
b. transf. 

163* Milton L' Allegro 52 The cock .. stoutly struts his 
dames before. 

3 . The mistress of a private elementary school for 
children. (Usually an old woman or widow.) Now 
almost Obs. 

a 1649 WiNTiiRor New Eng. (T836) II. 50 He bewailed. . 
his disobedience to his parent*, his. slighting and despising 
tln-ir instructions and the Instructions of his dame. 1850 
W. Irwng (told smith i, Those good old motherly dame*, 
found in every village, who cluck together the wholo callow 
brood . . to teach them their letter*. 

4 . At Eton : A matron who keeps a hoarding- 
house for boys at the school. (Also applied to a 
man who does the same.) 

r 1737 H. Walpole Let. to Montagu (1857) I. 15 A dame 
over the way, that ha* just locked in ncr boarder*. 1815 
C. M. Westmacott Eng. Shy L Do you bid the Dames 
wf old Eton appear. 1B44 Disraeli Coningxby 1. ii, The 
room in the Uame’* house where we first order our own 
breakfast. xl86 Dowdfn Life Shelley I. ?y Hexter. .being, 
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not only an Eton writing-master and a ‘ dame but also 
a magistrate of the county. 

II. Expressing rank or honour. 

6. A form of address originally used to a lady of 
rank, or a woman of position ; the femipinc corre- 
sponding to Sire ; «■ My lady, Madam : gradually 
extended to women of lower rank, and, after the 
1 6th c., left to these (cf. senses a, 6 c). 

a saas Leg* Nath . 2080 Hu nu, dame, dotestu ? Cwen, 
acangestu nu ? a 1300 Cursor M. 8340 (Cott.) Dame, I did 
fa hider call, Als mi wedded wijf of all. a 1300 Florin 
4- Bl. 56 Dame, ho sede, fas hail is bin. c 1386 Chaucer 
Reeve r s T* 36 per durst no wi)t clepe nur but dame, a 2440 
Sir Eg lam, 871 * Dame,’ he seyde to the qwcnc , 4 Mekylle 
of solas have we sene.' c 146a Wright's Chaste Wife 139 
Thus scyd *he wyfe of the hows, ‘Syr, how faryth my 
swctc spouse. . ?' * Series, dame,' he seyd, ‘ welc '. c 1470 

Henry IValiace v. 330 A wedow thar duclt . . 4 Fayr deyme 
he said, ‘ go get sum meit for me 160 6 Shaks. Ant . 4* Cl, 

iv. iv. 29 Fare thee well Dame, what ere becomes of me. 
This is a Soldiers Kissc. 1669 Penn No Cross x. § 5 Now . . 
men of ordinary Trades in England fare called] Sir, and their 
Wives, Dame; (which is the legal Title of a Lady), or else 
Mistress. 1711 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 90 How much was 
it, dame ? 

f Prefixed as a title to the name of a lady or 
woman of rank ; — Lady, Mistress, Miss. Now 
only fig. in personifications, as Dame Fortune, 
Dame Nature. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 23719 (Cott.) Dame [v.r. Dam) fortune 
turncs pan hir quote, c 1305 Saints' Lives in F.. E. P. 
(i$6a) 71 Tuei maidcncs clene ynou hire dourtren were also 
Dame Mareerie and dame Alice . . Dame Mabille fa godc 
moder pis children louede ynou. c 1386 Chaucer Man of 
Law's T. 131 The Empcrours dognter dame Custance. 
1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 1. i. (1859) 1 The noble worthy 
lady dame Misericord. 1500-20 Dunbar Lucina Schynnyng 
it Me thocht Demo Fortoun . . Stude me befornc. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 119 Alexander king of Scottes maryed 
dame Jane the sister of king Henry. 1593 Uee a]. 1600 

Thynne Emblems xiii, Dame Lais is a puritane. 2669 
A. Brownr Ars Piet. (1675) 14 Dame Nature is extremely 
Various in her Representations. 

b. The legal title prefixed to the name and sur- 
name of the wife of a knight or baronet, for which 
Lady prefixed to the surname is in common use. 

x6ix Patents creating baronets in Scldcn Titles lion. 11. 

v. f 46 Quod uxorcs . . gaudeant hac appellatione, videlicet 

Anglicc, L»en fe, Madame, et Dame respective, secundum 
usum loqucndi. 26x4 l but, 11. ix. g 2 By custom, .the Ladies 
that aie Knights' wives are in conveyance for the most part 
stiled Dames, and other Ladies only of greater honor, 
Ladies; which we see is a title much more frequently given 
to this sex than Lord to males. Prynnr J'lra for Lo^ ds 

J 2 Dame Alice Piers was brought before the lords. x66s 
'rotests Lords I. 19 Sir Edward Powell Knt. and Brt,, 
and Dame Mary his wife. 2793 in J. L. Chester Westm. 
Abbey Reg. (1876) 452 Dame Sidney Hawkins [relict of 
a knight] died the t8th. 

c. Prefixed to the surname of a housewife, an 
elderly matron or schoolmistress, arch, or dial. 

12300 Havtlok 558 [Grim) bar him hom to hiso eleue, 
And bi-taucte him dame leue [his wife). 2575 J. Still 
Hamm. Gurton Prol., Dame Chat her dearc gossyp. [Also 
called * Goodwifc Chat * Mother Chat ’.) 1702 Boswell 
Johnson , He was first taught to read English by Dame 
Oliver, a widow, who kept a school for young children in 
Lichfield, Chapbook title . The History of Dame Trot and 
her Cat. 


7 . The wife or daughter of a lord ; a woman of 
rank, a lady. Now historical or poetic . 

1530 Palsgr. 21 2/1 Dame, a lady, dame, ax 56a G. 
Cavendish Life of Wolsey, Vour . . banquette, where was 
assembled such a number of excellent fair dames. 1590 
Shaks. Mids, N. v. i. 298[Th’u>bc] the fairest Dame That lin'd, 
that lou’dj that lik’d, that look’d with cheere. x6o6 — TV. 
4* Cr. 1. iu. 282 Hec'l say in Troy .. The Grecian Dames 
are sun-bumt. 2630 Wadsworth Pilgr. vii. 73 They., 
intice likewise the young Dames. 170a Pope Sappho 17, No 
more the Lesbian dames my passion move. 1765 Goldsm. 
Trav. 25 x Dames of ancient days Have led tneir children 
through the mirthful maze. 7848 Macaulay Htst. Eng. I. 
383 Dames of high rank visited him [Claude DuvalJ in 
prison. *856 Mrs, Browning Aur. Leigh hi. 345 She had 
the low voice of your English dames. 

b. A woman in rank next below a lady ; the wife 
of a knight, squire, citizen, yeoman, arch , or dial. 

XS74 Hbllowes Gueuara's Font. Up. (1577) 20 The Ladycs 
ana dames that serue you, and the gallants and Courtiers 
that attendc vppon you. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 189 
p 7 The city dame who talks of her visits at great houses, 
where she happens to know the cook-maid. 1864 Capern 
Devon Provincialism , Dante, an appellation bestowed on 
yeomen's wives. 

o. The title of female members of the Primrose 
League of the same rank as the 1 knights \ 
x8oo G. S. Lane Fox Primrose League 13 The meml>ers 
of tne League consist of Knights, Dames, and Associates 
(men and women). 

III. A mother ; - Dak sb . 2 
1 8 . A mother. Obs. a. of human beings. 

a 1225 Auer. R . 230 A*c be moder mid hire )unge deor- 
llnge vlihS from him . . & let hit sitten one, & loken georne 
abuten, 8 c cleopien, Dame ! dame ! & weopen. c 1273 in 
O. £. Misc . 190 Hire sire and hire dame faeteh hire to Lett*. 
1x386 Chaucer Afanciple's T. 213 Thus taughte me my 
dame; My sone [etc.], c 2400 Test. Love Prol, (1560) 
272/1 In such wordes as wee leameden of our dames 
tongue. ? c 2475 Sqr. lows Degre 622 To bydde this 
chyide go sucke his dame. 1*93 Shaks. Liter. 2477 The 
sire, the sonne, the dame and daughter die, 
b, of animals ; « Dam sb* 2. 
ct 320 R. B sun Nit Afedit . 286 As chekenes crepyn vndyr 
Vol, HI. 


he dame wyng. ct4©o Maundrv. (1839) xxx. 30a pei 
putten forth anon the *onge foies and maken hem to ny*en 
after hire dames, 2548 Uoai.l, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 
xxi. 100 This she aase is the dame of the foie. 1*98 Yong 
Diana 219 Despoyling the harmlesse Nightingale of her 
deerest pretie ones, and the sorrowfull Dame fluttering vp 
and downe ouer tneir hends. 2709 Blair in Phil, Trans. 
XXVII. 63 They quit their Dame at 6 Months. 

IV. The queen at chess. f« F. dame.] 
Obs. rare . 

*574 Hbllowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep.{\\ 81) 231 Somtimes 
we were wont to play at the chesse . . and [1] cannot advise 
me that you gave me the dame. 

V. 10. Comb., as dame-errant ( noncc-wd . after 
knight-errant ) ; dame-school, an elementary 
school for children kept by a dame. 

1852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) II. xxxiii. 338 Henry 
received her with the courtesy due to a distressed dame- 
errant. x8sx Mar. Edgeworth Sequel to Rosamond II. 
6s The name of this ‘tiny play’ .. ‘The Dame-school 
Holiday.* 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. 11. xvi. 527 
Dame schools, .have, .ceased to exist in Scotland. 

Dame, obs. f. Dam sb . 1 and and Damn. 
Damegeous, var. Damagkous Obs., injurious. 
Dameisele, damesel(le, obs. (T. Damsel. 
Dames, obs. form of Damask. 

Dames6, var. of Damahkk Obs., damson. 
Damesene, obs. form of Damson. 

Dameship (dd‘*mjip). nottec-wd. [f. Dame sb. 
+ -ship.] The office or position of a dame. 

2837 Carlylk Fr. Rev. 1. lit. viii, He shall have . , a 
Dameship of the Palace for his niece. 

Dameson, -yn, obs. forms of Damson. 
Dame’s-violet. [A transl. of the Latin name 
in the old herbalists, Viola matronalis , or of its 
equivalents. The form damas or damask violet 
appears to have been a corruption.] A popular 
name of the common Garden Rocket, Jlesperis 
matronalis ; by Lyte called also Dame's Gilli flower. 

1578 Lytf Dodoens 11. v. 153 Of Dames violets or Gilo- 
floures .. These tlourcs be now called in Latino Violas 
Matronales [so in Turner 1562]: in English Damaske 
violets, Dames violets or Gitlofers, and Rogues gillofcrs; 
in French Violet tes de Dames ; in base Almaigne Mast- 
bloemcn, and after the Latino name they call it Joncfrouwcn 
vilieren, which may be Englished Dames violets. 2597 
Gtrardk Herbal 11. cxvi. § 1. 376 Dames Violets or 
Qucenes Gilloflowers. 1688 K. Holme Armoury 11. 74/1 
The double Dame Violet groweih many together in a 
knot. 1886 Pall MallG . 8 Oct. 5/x The sweet smell of the 
purple dame’s- violet. 

Damicel, obs. form of Damsel. 

Damie (d£ 7l *mi). Sc. [f. Dame + -ie, -y dim. 
suffix.] A diminutive or pet form of Dame. 

*789 Burns To Dr. Blacklock v. Ye glaiket, glccsome, 
dainty dandes [the Muses]. 

Damisel, -on, obs. flf. Damsel, Damson. 

II Dammar (dx'mar). Also (? 5 dambre), 7-9 
damar, 8-9 dammer. [a. Malay damar resin, 
whence the botanical genus Dammara (N.O. Coni- 
ferm ), the typical species of which, D. orientalis , 
yields the resin in Amboyna and the Moluccas.] 
The name of various resins obtained from different 


trees growing in the Fast Indies, New Guinea, and 
New Zealand ; tsp. the catVcye resin (F. India 
Dammar ) from Dammara orientalis , used instead 
of pitch for caulking ships, etc., and the Kauri-gum 
from D. australis of New Zealand ; both these arc 
used for making varnish. White Dammar, or 
Dammar Pitch , is obtained from Valeria indie a ; 
Flack Dammar from Canarium s trie turn. (Also 
Dammar-gum , Dammar-resin , Gum Dammar.) 

[c 1440 Seerees 165 A dragmc and a half of good muske, 
& a aragme of dambre, and bre drngmes of he tree of 
aloes.) 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 4 • /\ 37 Tne..Plnnki 
arc sowed together . . and calked with Dammar (a sort 
of Rosin taken out of the sea). 17*7 A. Hamilton 
New Acc, E. Did. If. xxxviii. 73 Damar, a Gum that 
is used for making Pitch and Tar for the Use of Shipping. 
1805 'Frans. Soe, Eneourag. Arts XXIII. 412 Resin* . . 
called dammer in India . . the produce of various trees. 
2892 R. Kipling Barrack*r. Ballads 130 He has taken 
my bale of dammer and spice I won beyond the seas, 

II Da*mmara. Dot, [See prec.] A genus of 
trees yielding dammar. Also attrib ., as dammara 
resin . Hence in Chem . Da mmaran, a neutral 
resin, and Damma'rlo acid, constituents of dam- 
mar. Dammarln, Da mmorol, Dammarone, 
Da mmaryl, chemical derivatives of dammar. 


1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 301 Dammara resin. 
,4 M$/rvx/m*. .consists of an acid resin, dammaric acid, and 
a neutral resin, dammaran. 


t Da mmaret. Obs. Also damouret. [ad. F. 
dameret ‘an effeminate fondling or fond carpet 
knight* (Cotgr.) ; deriv. of dame lady.] A ladies* 
man : 4 one that spends his whole time in the 
entertaining or courting of women ’ (Cotgr.). 

2635 Drumm. of Hawth. Commend, Verses to Person's 
Varieties, The Lawyer here may leame Divinity The 
Divine, Lawes . . The Dammaret respectively to fight, The 
Duellist to court a Mistresse right, a 1649 — Fam. Epist. 
Wks. (1711) 145 Place me with a damouret. .if 1 praise hint 
in the presence of his mistress, he will be ready to perform 
like duties to me. 

Dammas, -aake, obs. forms of Damask. 


Dammaain, obs. form of Damson. 

Damme (darmi). Also 7 d&mmee, 7 9 
dammy. 

1. in/. Shortened form of Damn me t used as a 
profane imprecation. 

^2643 Howrll Lett. (1650) I. 237 My Lord Powis.. 
said, dammy if ever he come to be King of England, 1 
will turn rebel. i« 5 i Total Rout in Commw. Ballads 
(Percy Soc.) 13a Hee's not a gentleman that wears a sword, 
And tears to swear daminee at every word. 1701 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Magpie 4* Robin Wks. 1812 II. 476 Damme is it 
you? 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair lv, Tandyman wouldn’t 
pay ; no, dammy, he wouldn't pay. 

2 . as sb. a. The oath itself, or its utterance. 

*775 Sheridan Rivals tn. lv, Let me begin with a damme. 

1823 Byron Juan xt. xlili, And yet the British ‘ Damme ’s' 
rather Attic. 

+ b. transf. A person addicted to using this 
oath ; a profane swearer. Also f damme-boy. Obr. 

16x8 Mynsiiul Ess . Prison 45 Though he stcale his 
band of tenne thousand Dam mces. a 1658 Clfvfland t N 
Punks and damtny-bovs. 1662 Nfwi omk Diary (Chctham 
hoc.) 53 The ranting dainmees of y® nation. *674 Cot ion 
Contpl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 335 A gi anti-jury 
of dammees. 

+ 3 . attrib. or adj. Obs. 

x6 60 H. Adib hannatiihs Mite * iij b, That multitude of 
dammy and debauched Baudy-houses. 

Damme, obs. form of Dam, Damn. 

Dammed (diernd), ///. a. [f. I)am v . l + -kd.] 

Furnished with a darn ; obstructed or confined by 
a dam (usually with up). 

2664 Drydrn Ind. Queen iv. i, Like dammed-up streams. 
2879 Atchkri.fy Boitrland 07 This rate uas intended to 
bring watei from a dammed creek. 

Dammer (darmaD, sb. [f. Dam v. ] f -hr b] 
One who constructs dams. 

2826 StoTT Antiq. xxiii, Aultl George Glen the dammei 
and sinker. 

+ Da'mmer, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. Ger. dam merit 
to become dim, to dim.] To make dim or daik. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 649 So gieutc a 
mcrcate towne and faiic withall that .. it dammereth anti 
dimmeth the light in some sort of Radnor. 

Dammer, var. Dammar, resin. 

Dammes, -ys, obs. Sc. ff. Damask. 
Damming (darmiq), vbl. sb. [ ing b] The 
action of the verb Dam 1 ; obstructing or confining 
by a dam. (Also with up.) 

180a Playfair lllustr. Hutton. Th. 353 The damming 
up of those rivers. 1862 Hugiifs Tom Brown at OxJ 
xvii. (1889) 162 A small brook., with careful damming is 
made to turn a mill. 

Dammisel, obs. form of Damhfl. 

Da'mmish, v. St . Alsodaimish. [Possibly 
a variant of Damage ; OF. had damachier beside 
damagicr. But cf. Ger. damtsch stupid,] 

1 1 . trans . To stun, stupefy. Obs. 

"* 598 . Rollock On the Passion (1616) 38 (Jam.) A- 
a man who falls downe from an high place . lyrs without 
sense, and is dammished with the fall. 27*2 Won row Hist. 
Suff. Ch. Scot. II. 25 He was perfectly dammished with 

the stroke. 

2 . To bruise the surface of (an apple or similar 
fruit) by a knock. 

In south of Scotland ( daimish ). 

Dammosen, obs. form of Damson. 

D amn (dcem\ 7 J. Forms : 3-6 darapne, (4 
dempne, damp), 4-7 damne, (5 dame, 5-6 
damme, 5-7 dam, 7 damb), 7- damn. [a. OF. 
dampne r, damtte-r, ad. L. damtuhe , dampndtc , 
orig, to inflict damage or loss upon, to condemn, 
doom to punishment ; taken early into F. in legal 
and theological use. Cf. Pr. dampnar, It. damn are.] 

+ 1. Dans. To pronounce adverse judgement on, 
affirm to be guilty; to give judicial sentence 
against ; « Condemn i (in part\ 2. Obs . 

a 1390 Cursor M, 13756 (Cott.\ I damp fa not quar-sobou 
far^ But go nu forth' and sin na mar. 1382 Wv< lif John 
viti. 10 Womman, wher ben thei that nccusiden thee? no 
man dampnede thee, c 1383 Chauckr L. G. IV. Piol. 387 
It is no maystcrye for a lord To dnmpne a man with-oute 
answerc. 1440 J. Siiirlky Dethe K, James (1818) 23 This 
same Eric of Athetelles was endited, nrreyned, and dampned. 
2483 Caxton G. de la Tour N itj, Ye hadde made hym to 
be dampned and destroyed withoule cause, 1495, *55* i scc 
Damned 1). 

t b. To condemn to a particular penalty or fate ; 
to doom ;« Condemn 3, 6. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20888 (Gott.) Bat annnins and hts wijf 
For suilk he dampned faint of ltjf. 1 2320 R. Brunnf 
Medit. 556 Pylat. .dampnede hU Ixndo to dye on the croys. 
c 2460 Towne ley Myst. 209 Pylatr, do after us, And dam to 
deth Je* us. 2483 Caxton Gold. Lrg. 382/a, ii. thousand 
peple ertsten which had been longe there dampned for to 
hewe the marble. 2537 A\ Arthur (Copland) viii. it, So 
she was dampned by the assent of the barons to be brente. 
*559 Atirr. Slag., Tresilian xvii, I poors Tresilyan . . was 
dampned to the galowes. x6xx Speed Hist. (It . Brit. vi. 
xlviii, 168 1 -et the Edict be dambd to eternal silence. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. 384 See Cromwell damned to everlasting 
fame. 2872 Blackmorf. Maid of Sk, (1881)69, I will take 
it as a separate case, and damn the country in the fres. 

+ 2 . To adjudge and nronouncc (a thing, practice, 
etc.) to be bad ; to adjudge or declare forfeited, 
unfit for use, invalid, or illegal ; to denounce or 
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DAMNATORY, 


annul authoritatively ; to Condemn. 01>s. exc. as 
m b, or as associates! with other senses. 

Chaim fr JPife’s Pro/. 70 For hadde God co* 
maundid maydenhede, 'Than had h« dampnyd weddyng 
with the drtle. 1387 Tkemss l/ieden (Rolls) VIII* »8g 
Kyng Edward dampned sodeynlitlie fals money bat was 
slylichc i-brou^t lip. 1481 Kick. Ill in Kills Ong. Lett. m. 
xlii. I. T05 Darunyng ami utterly distroying all the stamps 
and Irons. 1536 Citron . Urey Lrtars (Camden) 20 And 
also there (Haul’s Crossl . . ware many bokes of ei^ses.. 
damnydand brent be fore hysfat e. 1635 vacott Christ ianogr, 
111. (1636) 40 A Count ell, in which Image-worshippe was 
damned. 167 6 Wycmh<ley PL Dealer Prol., And with 
faint praises one another damn (cf. Pope Prol. Sat. 200]. 
1700 Welwood Mem fed. v y l* All the Charters in the 
Kingdom were damn'd in the space of a Term or two. *797 
Godwin - Enquirer 11 vti. 266 VVc should (not) totally damn 
a man’s character for a few faults. 1868 G. Duff Pol. 

S urv. 9 An assembly, gathered. together for the express 
purpose of damning modern civilization. 

b. spec. To condemn (a literary work, usually 
a play) as a failure ; to condemn by public expres- 
sion of disapproval. 

1654 Wum.cx k Zootomia 254 We glossc him with Invec- 
tives, or damne the whole llook for Erratas. 1696 tr. Du 
Mont's l 'ey. Levant A vii, The Hook must be damn’d for 
the Clownishness of the Author. 1749 Fih.ding Tom Jones 
xm. xi, A new play, at which two large parties met, the one 
to damn, and the other to applaud, 1791 HoswrLL Johnson 
an. 1777, A comedy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, which.. in the 
play. horn 2 phrase, was damned, i860 J. P, Kennedy IP. 
Wirt 1. x\. 309 The ordeal of facing the authorship of a play 
that has been damned. 

+ c. Used by C overdale as a rendering of lleb. 
D'inn to devote to destruction. Obs. 

1535 OovFRDALK Josh. vi. 18 Howbeit this cite, & all 
that is therm, .shalbe damned vnto the Iconic. .Oncly be- 
w'nric of it that is damned, lest yc damne youre selue* (yf yc 
take ought of it which is damned). Ibid. xi. it He. .smote 
all the soules that were therin with the edge of the swerde, 
and damned it. .& damned Hasor with fyre, 

3. Iran*/. To bring condemnation upon ; to prove 
a curse to, be the min of. 

1477 Earl Rxvf.rs (Caxton) Dictes 68 The wikked werkes 
dampnc and distroye the good. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. ill. iv. 
76 Hence vile Instrument, Thou shall not damne my hand. 
1607 - liman in. iii. 165. 1691 T. HlALe] New Invent. 

p. Ixxxiii, He w'ould damn all Patents that damned tho 
Rivet. 1728 Young Love Fame iii. (1757) 101 Who borrow 
much. .And damn it with improvements of their own. 1848 
I.i>. G. Hkntinck in t roker Papers III. xxv. 165 The 
Budget has damned the Whig Government in the country. 
1893 Publishers' Circular 3 June 623/1 Chapman’s. . remark- 
able preface, .if writton by a modem author would at once 
damn his book. 

4. Theol. To doom to eternal punishment in the 
world to come ; to condemn to hell. 

1 1325 Metr. Horn, na Sain Jon hafd gret pite That slic 
a child suld dampned be. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter i. 6 
Wicked sail noght rise., for to deme, bot for to be demed 
and dampned. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E ij, He 
wold pray god for hym that he myght knowe whether she 
was dampned or sailed, a 1333 Ln. Berners Huon xlv. 

1 51 Haue pvte of your ownc soule, the whiche shal be 
dampnyd in hell. 1638 Chilmngw. Relt g. Prot. i. ii. $ lot 
You damne all to the fire, and to Hell, that any way differ 
from you. 17*7 Swift To Pery Young Lady. Some people 
take more pains to be damned, than it would cost them to 
be saved. 1870 M. Conway Earth w. Pilgr. xxiii. 270 He 
hail rather be damned with Plato than saved with those 
who anathematised him. 

b. tram/ \ To cause or occasion the eternal 
damnation of. 

1340 Ayenb. 115 He is manslajte and hinwelue damne)> use 
7*yb \nt wrytinge. 1377 I.angl. P. PI. B. xn. 02 Ri*t so 
gocfdes body bretheren but it be worthily taken, Dampneth 1 
vs atte dayc of dome. 11440 York Myst . xlviii. 161 pe 
dedis pat vs schall dame be-dene. 1347 Baui dwin Mor. 
Philos, it. iii. The justice of God and their owne desertes 
damne them vnto euerlasting death. 1638 IPhole Duty Man * 
xvi. § 1. 127 Some.. make it their only comfort, that their 
enemies will damn themselves by it. a 1703 Burkitt On 
N. T. % Luke i. 66 Tis..the contempt and neglect of the 
vacrament that damns. 1837 J* H. Newman Par. Serin. 
led. 2) 111. xv. 235 You have tnc power to damn yourself. 

+ 0 . In passive sense : « be damned. Obs. rare. 
1611 Bfaum. & Fi. Philaster iv. ii, Cle. Sir, shall I lie? 
King. Yes, lie and damn, rather than tell me that. 1625 
Massincf.k Nenv lYay 11. i, So he serve My purpose, let 
him hang or damn, I enre not. 

5. Used profanely (chiefly in optative, and often 
with no subject expressed) in imprecations and 
exclamations, expressing emphatic objurgation or 
reprehension of a person or thing, or sometimes 
merely an outburst of irritation or impatience. 

(Now very often printed € cl n f or 1 d in 

pa. pple. 4 d - d \) 

1 1431 Joan of Arc in De Barante Dues de Bourgogne vi. 
116 Mats, fushcnt-ils (les anglais] cent mille Goddem de 
plus qu".i present, ils n’auront pax ce royaume.] 1589 Pa/pe 
w. Hatchet (1844) 16 Hang a spawnc 7 drowne it ; alls one, 
damne ii ! 1603 Siiaks. Alaib. v. iii. 11 The diuell damne 
thee blatke, thou cream-fac’d Loone. 1613 T. Stafford 
Pac. It ib. vi (1821) 3()? His owne manifold Letters, .(full of 
God damne hinp. 1709 Stffle Tatler No. 13 Pi Call the 
Chairmen ; Damn ’em, I warrant they are at the Ale-house 
already ! 17*1 Smollett Per. Pick, viit. I'll be d— d if 
ever 1 cross the back of a horse again. 1815 Scott Guy At. 
xxxvi, Then take broadswords and be d — »-d to you. 1839 
Dickens T. two Cities 1. ii, One pull more and you’re at tnc 
top, and be damned to you. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
xxvii, D-— it, I love you • I am your old fathe’*. 

8 . To imnrccatc damnation upon ; to curse, swear 
at (using tne word 'damn ’ Also ab*ol. 1 


16*4 Massinger Pari. Love 1. v, If you have travelled 
Italy, and brought home Some remnant* of the language, 
and can. .Protest, and swear, and damn. 1663 Dryufn 
Indian Emp, F.pii., 'lFeir proper business is to damn the 
Dutch. 1796 Strum an Surinam 1. vie 135 Insulted by 
a row-boat, which damned him, and spoke of the whole crew 
in the most opprobrious terms. >848 Macaulay Hist, 
hng. (1871) II. xiii. 49 The dragoons, .cursing and damning 
him, themselves, and each other, at every second word. 
Damn (da;m), sb. [f. prec. vb. 

(The conjecture that, in sense 2, the word is the Hindi ddm, 
daww, an ancient copper coin, of which 1600 went to a rupee 
(see Yule», is ingenious, but has no basis in fact.)] 

1. The utterance of the word 4 damn 9 as a profane 
imprecation. 

16*9 Fi>tc»ikr Af. Thomas it. ii, Rack a maids tender 
ears, with dam’s and Devils. 1719 Df. For Crusoe 11850) 
1 1 . 460 * What I he no hear you cui sc, swear, speak de great 
damn ? * 1773 Shfridan Rivals 11. i, Ay, ay, tne best terms 
will grow obsolete. Damns have had their day. 1849 
'F hack 1 hay Pendennis Ixvii, How many damns and curses 
have you given me, along with my wages? 1877 Besant & 
Rice Son of Pule. t. xii, That [oath] once discharged, he 
relapsed, .into numerous commonplace damns. 

2. Used vaguely (in unconventional speech) in 
phrases not worth a damn, not to care a damn. 
{Cf. Orse sb. 2 T.) 

1760 (ioi.DsM. Cit, IP. xlvi, Not that I care three damns 
uhat figure I may cut. 1817 Byron Diary Wks. (1846) 
j 423/1 A wrong, .system, not worth a damn. 1827 Scon 
Jrnl. (1890) 11. 22 Boring some one who did not caro a d — 

I about the matter, so to sj>eak. 1849 Macaulay Ltje Of Lett. 
j (1883) II. 357 How they settle the matter I care not, as the 
Duke (of Wellington] says, one twopenny damn. 

! Damn(e, obs. (erron.) form of Dam. 
i Damnability(daimnil)i*Uti\ [f.next.] Quality 
j of being damnable ; liability to damnation, 
i *53 » Mokk Confut. Tindale Wks. 438/1 The dnmnabilitic 
belonging to the mortal! offence. 1648 Bp. Duppa Angels 
Rejotc. iolt may bring ad.unnability(ax the St hoolespcnkes', 
but not damnation. 1843 Carlyle Cromwell I. i v. 73 Which 
in that time meant temporal and eternal Damnability. 


ban ygilt a^einst *oure gret lordship. 1332 Act 5-6 Edw. 
/V, c. 1 § t A greate nombre of People.. do wilfully* and 
dampnablye . . abstayne and refuse to come to their Parishe 
Churches. 1631 C. Cartwright Cert. Reltg. 1. 149 It is 
granted, that the invisible Church cannot erre damnably. 
1768-73 Tuvker lA. Nat. (1853) II. ^4 He should make 
himself damnably wicked as fast as he can. 

2. In a 4 damnable* way, execrably, confoundedly ; 
sometimes merely as a strong intensive. (Now con- 
sidered vulgar or profane.) 

1396 Shaks. t Hen. lV y iv. ii. 14, I haue mis-vs’d the 
Kings Presse damnably. *667 Dryden Wild Gallant 1. i, 
I was drunk ; damnably drunk with ale. 1687 Congreve 
Old Bach. 1. i, I find 1 am damnably in love, f 1752 in 
Hanway Trav. (1762) 417, I hate the dutch most damnably. 
1843 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 87 The bitterness of hearing 
thoxe infernally and damnably good old times extolled. 
Damnage, obs. form of Damage. 
Damnation (dsemn^j-m). Also 3-6 damp- 
nacion, -oun, etc. [a. 1\ damnation , in 12th c. 
dampnation , - aciott, ad. L. dam{p)ndtion~em y n. of 
action f. damndre : see Damn v.j 
f 1 . The action of condemning, or fact of being 
condemned (by judicial sentence, etc.) ; condemna- 
tion. Obs. exc. as in b. 

a 1300 Cursor At. i<472(Cott)pis traitur. .]>at ]>us his suete 
lauerd soght vn-to dampnaeion. 1382 Wycmf Luke xxiii. 
40 Nethir thou dredist God, that thou art in the same 
dampnauuun ? 1534 More On the Passion * Wks. 1376/1 

Her offspring, .had not .. fallen in dampnaeion of death. 
1639 Laud ft'ks. ( x 849) II . 307 In a council .. Pope Alex- 
under III condemned Peter Lombard of heresy, and he lay 
under that damnation for thirty and six years. 

b. The damning of a play, etc. by publicly ex- 
pressed disapproval. 

1742 Fielding J. Andrews hi. x, Don’t lay the damnation 
of your play to my account. 1800 Lamu Let. to Af aiming 
16 Dec., I met him in the lobby immediately after the damna- 
tion of the Professor’s play, t8o6 H. Siddons Maid, IPtfe t 
eh . II. 147 The fatal coujfh, well known to authors as the 
sure forerunner of dramatic damnation. 


Damnable (dannnab’l), a. Also 4-6 damp- 
liable, [a. 1 \ damnable , in 1 2 - 1 3 th c. darn pliable, 
ad. L. dain(p)nabili$ % f. damndre : sec Damn.] 

1 1. Worthy of condemnation ; to be reprobated : 
highly reprehensible. Obs. (or merged in 2 , 4 .) 

rx38o Wyclif Set. IPhs. III. 341 Myche more ben ]»ei 
datnpnable bat letten Goddis lawe toshyne. 1309 Barclay 
Shyp of Polys 133 Than it [daunsynge] in erth no game is 
more damnable. 1634 Prynnk Documents agst. I’ivnne 
(Camden) 21 For a man to endeavour to defraude the Kinge 
of this trcasuic is a most damnable offence. 1841 Emerson 
Led., Conservative W ks. (Bohn) II. 368, I observe that there 
is a jealousy of the newest, and that the seccdcr from the 
seceder is as damnable as the pope himself. 

+ b. Liable to judicial condemnation. Obs. rare . 
c 1460 Towneley Afyst . 193 Sir Cayphas, bi my wytt, ho 
shuld be dampnabille. 

2. Subject to divine condemnation ; liable to or 
worthy of damnation. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 3768 Pys synne ys nat 
datnpnable But hyt be scyde custu mumble, a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter x\ ii. 25 pe pynes of dampnabil men. 1332 Mokf. 
Confut . Tindale Wks. 475/3 The contrarye l»dicfe per- 
tayneth to the damnacton of our soules, if here*ye be 
damnable. 1614 H. Greenwood Jo vie Delivery 468 O what 
must poore lamentable damnable I doe to be saved. 1731 
Smollftt Per \ Pic xxxvi, Those enthusiasts who look 
upon every schism from the established articles of faith as 
damnable. 1882-3 Sohaff F.ncycl. Relic. Knoiol. II. 1366 
Who makes us damnable, .of his own will. 

t 3. Causing loss or harm ; hurtful, pernicious. 
Obs. rare. 

c 1420 Pallad. on I/usb. 1. 181 Yf thi wey be foule, it is 
dampnable. 1659 B. Harris Parh>afs Iron Age 108 A most 
damnable Victory to the House of Austria, 
t b. Causing damnation. Obs. rare . 
a 1617 Hue kon Serin. (1634) 185 The mercy of God, if it 
bee rightly applyed, there is nothing more comfortable ; if 
it be abused, .there is nothing more damnable. 

4. As a strong expression of angry dislike (or 
merely as a strong intensive) : Fit to be ‘damned'; 

4 damned *, 4 confounded *. (Now regarded as vulgar 
or profane.) 

x^94 Sir J. Harington in Nugat Antiq. (1804) 1. 167, I will 
write a damnable storie, and put it in goodlie verse, about 
Lord .. 1596 Siiaks. 1 jot O, thou hast damn- 
able iteration, 1606 — Tr. fyCr. V. i. 39 Thou damnable box 
of enuy thou. 171a Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I II. 347 
This is a damnable Shame. LyttoN Last Barons x. vi, 
That damnable wizard and his witch child. 1880 Mrs. 
Forrester Roy 4- P. II. 143 That blackguard has been 
telling his damnable lies to you. 

+ B. as adv. Damnably, execrably ; also as 
a strong intensive. Obs , 

i6si Shaks. IVint. T. 111. ii. 188 That did but shew thee 
..inconstant, And damnable ingratcfull. 1668 Davknant 
Man's the Master Wks. (1673) 353 She's damnable hand- 
som 1 167® Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 152 After he went to the iron 
gate (of Doubting Castle] . % but that lock went damnable 
hard, yet the key did open it. 17x2-33 Arbuthnot John 
But/ 1. xv. (1755)29 They are damnable greedy of the pence. 

Damnftblencii. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being damnable. 

1638 Chilmngw. Reltg. Prot. Answ. to Pref. f 29 The 
question being of the Damnablcne** of Error. 

Damnably (dx*mn&blD, adv. [£ as prec. + 
’f'Y 2,] In a damnable manner. 

+ 1. So as to deserve or incur damnation. Obs . 

« i3§6 Chaucer Aleltb . p 860 Cursedly and dampnably we 


2. Theol. Condemnation to eternal punishment 
in the world to come ; the fact of being damned, or 
doomed to hell ; spiritual ruin ; perdition. (Op- 
posed to salvation.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 16455 (Cott.) pai ches paim-self dampna- 
cion . . And brocht vs til saluncion. c 1340 Ham foi.e Ptvse 
| Tr. (1866) 7 Sentence of dampnat.yone ffcllc dire me. c 14 20 
1 Chrott. Piled. 193 pat his sowle wax sauyd from dampna- 
| cyon. 1541 Barnf-S IPks. (1573) 241/2 Hee woulde haue hell 
1 or euerlasting dampnation to hy*» rewarde. 1616 R. C. 
Times Whistle vi. 2481 Whose concupiscence, Like thine, 
deservde black helles damnation. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 215 
That with reiterated crimes he might Ilcap on himself 
damnation. 1719 Young Revenge v. ii, So Lucifer broke 
into Paradise, And soon damnation follow’d. 1869 W. P. 
Mackay Grace <V Truth (1875) 243 You arc, O sinner, on 
the edge of eternal damnation. 

b. Cause or occasion of damnation or ruin ; sin 
incurring or deserving damnation. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 89 Goddcs body. .i*..deth and 
dampnacioun to hem pat dyeth yuel. 1-1386 Chaucer 
Wife's T. sit 1 My love?* quod he, ‘nay, nay, my dampna- 
cioun *. 1596 Shaks. Aferch. P. 11. vii. 49 Twerc damnation 
To thinke so base a thought. 1605 — Mach. 1. vii. 20 
His Vcrtuca Will pleade^ like Angels, Trumpet-tongu’d 
against The deepe damnation of his taking off. 1712^ Swirr 
To Dr. Sheridan , Tell me . . What name for a maid, was 
the first man’s damnation? 

3. In profane use : a. as an imprecation, or ex- 
clamation of emphatic objurgation. 

X604 Shaks. Oth. 111. iii. 396 Death, and damnation. Oh ! 
X709 Steele Tatler No. 137 p a (He] invokes Hell and 
Damnation at the Breaking of a Glass. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 
XVII. 46 The ensign more than once drank ^Damnation to 
all Scotchmen 1 ’ 1836 Marryat Midsh . Easpr xii. 39 

* Damnation 1 ’ cried the master, who was mad with rage, 

b. as adj. or adv . « 4 Damned *. 

X757 T/IOyd Satyr <$• Pedlar Poet. Wks. I. 57 The wit 
with metaphors makes bold, And tell’* you he’s damnation 
cold ; Perhaps, that metaphor forgot, the self-same wit’s dam- 
nation hot. 1772 Ann. Reg. 236 Hail hopeful Cambridge ! 
once did all thy sons O’er tea damnation hot, mak ± damn'd 
odd puns. 1843 Marryat Af. Violet xxxvi, He would have 
the lives of the damned Frenchman and his damnation horse. 

|| 4. Roman Law. [tr. L. damndtio , with reference 
to darnnas condemned, sentenced, bound to make 
a gift or contribution.] (See quot.) 
x88o Muirhkau Ulpian xxiv. 9 11 a, The most advantageous 
form of legacy is that by damnation. 1880 — Gains Digest 
^28 A legacy by damnation . . was one in which the testator 
imposed an obligation on his heir to give to the legatee the 
thing bequeathed, and which afforded the latter a personal 
claim against the heir, but no real right in the object of 
bequest. 

lienee + Bamna tlonljr adv.- prec. 3 b. 

1761 Goi.dsm. Life of Nash (Globe ea.) 549/V, I knew him 
when he and I were students at Oxford, where we both 
studied damnntionly hard. 

Damnatory (dee-mnatari), a. [ad. L. damnd • 
tori -us, f. damnator-em, agent-n. from damndre : 
»ce Damn v .] 

1. Conveying condemnation ; condemnatory. 

168s Case Prot. Eng. 7 The Sentence., is not pretended 
to be damnatory. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. II. xxi. 118, 

I do not arraign the keenness or asperity of its damnatory 
style. 1884 Pall MallG. it Dec. 3/1 No one who knows 
j Dean Burgon will be surprised to find that his view of these 
i changes is entirely damnatory. 

j b. Occasioning condemnation ; damning or 
I ruinous in effect. 
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1898 J. B. Norton Topics 157 It was either a sneer or 
a most damnatory admission. 186a W. M. Rossetti in 
Frasers Mag. \ uly 70 It is a fatal weakness in art, more 
damnatory by far than even the tendency to ungainlines*. 

2 . Theol. Containing or uttering a sentence of 
damnation ; consigning to damnation ; ‘damning. 

1738 Nkal Hist. Punt . IV. 617 Athanasius's creed being 
disliked by reason of the damnatory clauses. 1838 Arnoi i> 
Lti, in Stanley Life tfr Carr. (1844) II. viii. iaa, I do not 
believe the damnatory clauses in the Athana&ian Creed 
under any qualification given of them. x88a-| S chaff 
Encycl. Ft tig. Knowl. I. 204/2 Nor was the absence of 
baptism damnatory. 

Hence Dft'mnfttorily adv, 

1891 J. Barlow Irish Idylls iv. 79 Somewhat dam ua tori! y 
faint praisq. 

Burned (dsemd, poet, dse-mned), ppl. a. [f. 

Damn v. + -ED 1 .] 

+ 1 . Condemned, judicially sentenced. Obs. 

c 1440 Promt. Parv. 113 Darapnyd. dampnatus. 149s 
Act * 1 Hen . / 7/, c. 48 § 2 Felons, fugitir, outlawed, con vide 
und dampned persons*. xut Robinson tr. More's Utop. 
1. (Arb.) 49 Condempned tol>e common laborers.. In some 
partes., these seruing men (for so be these dampned person* 
called) do no common worke. x6i6 Brent tr. Sarpts Hist. 
Co&nc. Trento 1676)442 To shew what Books did contain 
damned or Apocryphal Doctrine. i8st I.amb Elia Ser. 1. 

1 Pitches, The reveries of the cell-damncd murderer. 

b. Condemned by publicly expressed disapproval, 
as a play, etc. : also transj. of an author. 

*708 Pope Let . to Cromwell 10 May, Damnation follows 
death in other men, But your damn'd Poet lives and writes 
ngen 1710 Ibid. 17 May, I am, it must be own'd.. dead in 
a poetical Capacity, as a damn'd Author. 

2 . TheoL . Doomed to or undergoing eternal pun- 
ishment ; condemned or consigned to hell. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 189 O dampned man to helle. 1508 
Fisher Wks. (1876)20 The dampned spyrytes. 1590 Shark. 
Mids, M. m. ii. 382 Damned spirits all, That in crosse.waies 
and flouds haue buriall. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 482 For 
neither do the spirits damn'd Lose nil their virtue. 188* 
Rossetti Ballads Sonn., Pose Alary ti . 43 Full well hath 
thy treason found its goal, O thou dead body and damned 
soul. 

b. absol. as sb. pL The souls in hell, 4 the lost 

? 1507 Communyc. C ii. The paync . . That dampned haue 
in hell. x6io Shaks. Tenth. 1. it, It was a torment To lay 
upon the damn'd. X651 Hobbes Lcviatk. 111. xxxviii. 242 
The place of the Damned. 18*7 Pollok Course T v, In 
dreadful apparition, saw before His vision pass the shadow* 
of the damned. 

c. See quot. (Cf. F. A me dam nee.) 

a 1791 Grose Olio , Crumbier viii, (1796) 30 Men who attend 
at the Custom house, under the denomination of Damned 
Souls, in order, for a certain fee, to sware out any goods 
whatsoever for the merchants, 
f 3 . Lying under, or worthy of, a curac ; accursed, 
damnable, execrable. Obs. exc. as in 4, or as a con- 
scious extension of 2. 

x<6* Nowell in Liturg . Sen*. <?. Eliz. (1847) 403 Filthy 
and dampned Mahomet, the deceiver of the world. 1603 
Knolles Hist. ’Turks (1621) 48 A damned writing was 
subscribed by the young emperour her son. 1605 Siiaks. 
Mach. v. i. 39 Out damned spot : out I say. 1667 Sir R. 
Moray in Lauderdale Papers (1885) II. Iv. 88 There is a 
Damned book come hither from lieyond sea called Naphtali, 
or the Wrestlings of the Church of Scotland. *70* W01 - 
« ott (P. Pindar) Ode to Burke Wks. 1813 III. 35 What Bat- 
like Demon, with the damn’dest spite, Springs on thy fame. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xix. 174 And so, though 
even God forgive, On earth a damned existence live. 

4 . Used profanely as a strong expression of repre- 
hension or dislike, or as a mere intensive. Now 
usually printed * d d \ 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. i. 122 Where is that damned 
vitlaine Tranio? *664 Builer Hud. 11. ii. 832 And streight 
another with his Flambeaux, Gave RalphoS o’er the eyes 
a damn'd blow. S749 Fielding Tom pones xvi. ii, It is 
a d— d lie, I never offered him anything. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. (1849) **• *• 4* The pigs may do their damnedst 
with me. 1848 Thackeray Pan. Fair Iv, You would be 
a d fool not to take the place. 

b. as adv . Damnably. 

1757 Lloyd Satyr Pedlar Poet. Wks. 1. 37 Damn'd 's 
the superlative degree ; Means that alone and nothing more 
..Examples wc may find enough, Damn’d high, damn'd 
low, damn’d fine, damn’d stuff. 1768 Foote Devil on 

2 Sticks 1. Wks. 17^9 II. 251 How damn'd hot it is t 1848 

Thackeray Pan. Fairx iii, I believe she’s d -d fond of me. 

Hence + DamnetUy adv. 

1607 Tourneur Fev—Tr+g. m. \|, Sup. Fell it out so 
accursedly? A mb. Souamnedly? 1675 R. Head Art of 
Wheedling 186 He mortgages nis Soul to the Devil, by 
swearing damnedly there is not a cleaner piece of Wine 
between Aldgate and Westminster, 
t Damnement, dampne-. Obs. rare . [a. OF. 
dam{p)tumcnt , f. dam{p)nerf\ Damnation. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xv. x, Cleopatra. .shal be., 
deccyvcdof herfolyssbe empryse unto shame and to dampne- 
ment. 

Dftmnor (dae-mw). ff. Damn v. + -kk L] One 
who damns : see the verb. 

1847 Power 0/ Keys v. 130 Hindrcd from being datnners 
of other men. 1699 Hickeringill Wks. (1716)!. 337 Fewer 
Swearers and Cursers and Damners. 1743 Garrick Lethe 
1, 1 was a great damner [of plays] myself, before I was damn'd. 
lUaT. Parker in Life ft Corr. I. 150 Damnation is of no 
advantage to the damned, only to the damner. 

t DanmifUble, <*- Obs. rare. [f. Damnify + 
-able (here in active sense).] Injurious, hurtful, 
detrimental. 

1804 T. Wright Passions 1. v. at To provide for them* 


itolue* all those thinge* that are profitable, and to avoyde all 
those things which are damnifieable. 

t Du£lli*flo v Obs.~ 0 [ad. L. damnijh tts , 
obs. F. damnifique , f. damnum loss, injury + -ficus 
-making, -doing ; see -Fit',] Causing damage or 
loss ; injurious. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Damnifiek , that bringeth damage . 
endamaging. I Hence in Johnson and mod. Diets.] 

Damnification ^da* mnifikr*'jan). [11. of action 
from Damnify : see - ation.] The action of damni- 
fying; infliction of injury or loss. (Now only in 
legal use.) 

1618 Donne Serm. John xiv. 36 Not onely discstimation 
in this world, and damnification here, but damnation in the 
next world. 1798 Dallas Amor. Law Fep. II. 167 Putting 
the obligee in danger of being arre*tcd is a damnification. 
1875 Poste Gains iv. Comm. (cd. 2)623 Grievous damnifica- 
tion (laesio) occaxioncd by Home exceptional condition. 

Damnify (dse’mmfni), v. Also 6-8 dampn-. 
[a. OF, damnifier (in 14th c. damnefier, dampni •), 
ad. L. damnificare (in Itala), to injure, f. damni- 
fu-us hurtful, injurious : see Damnific and -fy.] 

I. trans. To cause injury, loss, or inconvenience 
to ; to injure, damage, hurt ; to inflict injury upon, 
to wrong. (Very common in 17th c. ; now rare.) 
a. in estate, condition, or circumstances. (Now 
chiefly in legal use.) 

15x2 Act 4 Hen. PHI , c. xg 8 10 That no persone be. .in 
any wysc greved or damjmifyed by reason of any i ertificatc . . 
excepte onely for rate and taxe beforeseid. 1^574 Hellowkh 
Gueuara's Fam. F.h. (1584) 235 The Judge is more damni- 
fied in his fame, than the suiter in his goods. 1614 T. 
Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. x. 9 A moncy-man 
may not be damnified, but he may l»e damned. 1694 Ga\- 
ton Pleas. Notes iv. ii. 181 Who could damnify her, who 
had nothing to lose, not so much as credit 1 1737 Wiiibton 
Josephus' Antiq. xi. vi. 85 That the King might not be 
damnified by the loss of the tributes. 1891 Law Finns XC. 
460/2 Induced by a fraudulent prospectus to make con- 
tracts whereby he wax damnified. 

f b. To injure physically or bodily. Obs. 

a 19 6a G. Cavendish Wotsey (*893) 220 The cross .. fall- 
yng uppon Maystcr Bonner’s hcd. .whicne was dampnefied 
by the overthroweng of the cro**e 161s Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 11 You are sure either to break them fthe 
teeth! or to damnific the jaw bone. 17** M. Rooks Poy. 
300 Their Masts and Rigging being much damnified x8xs 
J. Smyth Pract. Customs ( 1821)308 Hemp-seed and Lin- 
seed, had, mixed, or damnified. 

t o. To inflict injury upon in war. Obs . 

1598 Barret Fluor. Warns v. i. 133 Forts, .placed in 
such paries as may most damnific the enemy. 1653 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto’s I rav. Ixiv. 361 The lxjsiegcd were there- 
with mightily damnified. 

t 2 . With double object : To subject (a }>erbon, 
etc.) to the loss of (so much money or property; ; 
to injure to a specified extent. Obs. 

1578 A. Parckhurst in Hakluyt Poy. III. 134 To grant me 
leave to stay here so much of their goods as they haue damni- 
fied mce. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 63 S r Cornelius 
bath been damnifyed hereby more than 3000". I7»x St. 
German's Doctor f( Stud. 188, I think him bound to give 
restitution, .of all that they be damnified by it. 

f 3 . To cause the loss of, bring to destruction or 
ruin. Obs. 

x6xs T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 0 Satan* kingdome shall 
be destroyed and damnified. rxo45 Howell Lett. iv. iv. 
(1892^ 561 A most mischievous design that would have 
damnified not only his own soul, but destroyed the Party 
against whom it was intended. 1693 Luttrell Briff Rel. 
(1857) III. 2j2 The privateers and other ships were haled 
a shore within the land, and were damnifyed. 

t 4 . absol. To do injury. Obs. 

x6 ax Ainsworth Annot. Pentat . Ex, xxi. 28 Every living 
creature which is in the power of man, if it shall damnific, 
the owners are bound to pay for it. 

+ 5 . intr. (in passive sense): To become dam- ! 
aged ; to spoil. Obs. 

ijit E. Cooke Poy. S. Sea 312 Our Goods . . would 
damnify staying so long. 

Hence D&'mnifLed ppl. <7., Da mnifying vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a. 

1545 Act 37 lien. PHI , c. 6 § 1 A newc..kind of Vice, 
Displeasure, and dampnifienge of the Kings true Subjects. 
16x0 Suril. & Markh. Country Farme 193 They that 
would haue them [Melons] grow vpon beds, as lesse damni- 
fying. 1600 Locke Govt. 11. ii. 1 2 The damnified Person 
has this Power of appropriating to himself the Goods or 
Service of the Oflenoer. 1780 Banff Burgh Fee . in Cra- 
mond Ann. Banff (1843) II. 333, 1400 pounds of damni- 
fied teas. 1893 Edin, Kci>. July 61 Our author discredits 
all stories concerning him ..which would be damnifying. 

Damning (drc-miq), vbl. sb. [-ING 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Damn, q. v. ; condemna- 
tion ; damnation. 

ex 400 A Pol. Loll. Bi. 17 To tak he sentence of darning. 
Ibid. xvii. 61 Vndur syn, bondage, nor damping. <1400 
Rom. Foss 6645 He etith bis owne dampnyng. 1707 
Wycherley in Pope's Lett. (1715) I. 33 Tis my infallible 
Pope has, or would redeem me from a poetical Damning. 

2 . Profane swearing : cf. Damn v. 6. 

1679 T. Si den Hist. Sez*arites 11. 16 Take heed of swear- 
ing, cursing, or damning. 1711 Dk Foe Col . Jack (1840) 
198, I heard a great deal of swearing and damning. 

+ 8. A 4 company * of jurort. Obs. 

1488 ftk, St. A (bans K vj b, A Dampnyng of J urrouris. 

Damning (darmir), dre mniq), ppl. a. [-1N0 -.] 

1 . That damna ; that brings damnation. 

1599 Makston S10. Villanie i. iii. 185 To take a damning 
per lured oath. X795 Southev Joan of An iil 508 Such 1 


a look. .As shall one duy, with damning eloquence, Against 
the oppressor plead ! 1803 T. Beddoks Hvgfia x. 78 A re- 

ligion lull of damning dogmas. 188a A. B. Bricl Patab. 
leachingofChri&t ll. viii. (1891; 384 That the supreme virtue 
is love, ami that the damning sin is selfish inhumanity. 

t b. In passive sense : Incurring damnation 
Obs. rare. (Cf. Damn v. 4 c.) 

1655 Gi knall Chr. in Arm. (1669) 283/2 (Thcyl are s<» 
cruel! to their dying damning souls, that they turn Cluisi 
their Physician out of doors. 

2 . That leads to or occasions condemnation or 
ruin. (Cf. Damn v. 3.) 

1798 Cookk in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) 111. 421 We 
I took up the two Shears to-day, with danming paper*. 1844 
, Disraeli Coningsby \i. i, Without which, the statesman, 

| the orator, the author, all alike feel the damning < onscious- 
t nc*s of being chai latans. 

| 3 . Addicted to profane swearing. 

1687 Pepys Diary 14 June, '1 he most debauched, damning, 

[ swearing rogues that ever were in the Navy. 

Hence D&*mninffly adv., Da mningneRR. 

X709 Ciiandifr Effort aq\f. Bigotry 32 No Party of 
i Protestants is so in the Right . . that the other be damn 
I ingly wrong. 1849 Hammond Trait . Catnh. 1. § 3. 8s F01 
the emptincsse and daniningues*c of them [sin*]. 

t Damno’se, Obsr ° [ad. L. damn os- tts : 
bcc next.] Hurtful. So + Damno sity, hurtful 
ness. 1797 Bah ky vol. II. 

Damnouf (darmnos^, a. / an>. [ad. L. dam- 
nos-us, f, damnum hurt, harm, damage: see ouh.] 
Of the nature of a damnum, i.c. causing loss or 
damage of any kind, whether involving a legal 
wrong {injury) or not. Hence Da mnously adv. 

1870 Sir J. Mkii or in Law Ftp. 5 Kxch. 349 All the 
injurious or damnous consequences . . resulted from an act 
done on the land of the owner. 1884 Ld. Hi a< kiu pn in 
Law Times Kep. LI I. 146/1 They have injuriously, a* 

1 distinguished from damnously, affected the plaintiffs rights. 

| Damocles (darmokl//). [L. from Cr.] Propci 
, name, occurring in the expression sword of Tamo - 
| 1 les , Damocles' S 7 v or d, used by simile of an imminent 
j danger, which may at any moment descend upon one. 

| Damocles, a flatterer, having extolled the happiness of 
Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse, was placed by him at a ban 
quet with a bword xu*]>cnded over his head by a hair, to 
impress upon him the perilous nature of that happiness. 

llcncc DftmoolB an a., of or as of Damocles 
\crron. Damocles! an). 

1747 6 ( heme Eqnib. Aten of War 58 Hanging over out 
Heads, like Damocles Swoid. 189s Law Tina* XC11 
313/1 I .ittle do directors and their t ompanics know of tin* 
sword of Datnoclcs that hangs over them. 

x888 l one (N. Y.) 12 Apr., This curse hang* ovei tlicii 
homes, like a D.uuoclcsian sword. 

II Damoiseau (darmi/d). Obs . or an h [a. ( )F 
damoiseaUy earlier da met-, da mi-, damoind 1 .. 
dominiiellus ; the masculine corresp. to da mot sc l , 
Damsel.] A young man of gentle birth, not yet 
made a knight. (^Occurring in 15th c. translations 
from French, and in modern archaists.) 

c X477 Caxton Jason 5 The damoiseau Jason. 1 1500 
A/elnsine 125 Two yong & fayre damoyseaulx brethren. 

1 Frende ’, said the damoysclle, * be they so fayre damo> 
seaux as ye say?' 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 194 S<> 
thou, O damoiseau. must wait ; Tie up thine horse anigh 
the gate. *87» E, W. Robertson Hist, hss, 190 Tlu* 
aspirant for knighthood was supposed to pass his life be 
tween 7 and 14 as a page . . figuring during the next 7 year* 
as a Damoiseau or Esquire. 

Damoisel, -elle, etc., obs. forms of Damukl. 
Damolic, see Dam alio (acid). 

Damosel, -zel : see Damsel. 

Damosin, -zin, obs. forms of Dammon. 
Damouret, var. of Dammahkt. 

Damonrite (damu^roit). Min. [Named by 
Dclesse 1845 after the F. chemist Damour.] A 
hydrous potash mica, with pearly lustre, occurring 
| in small yellowish scales. 

I X846 Amer. Jrnl. S(. Ser. 11. I. 130 Damonrite , anew 
j mineral. 1879 Rutlky Stud. Rocks x. 134 Damourite ami 
Scricite are hydrous potash micas usually occurring in scaly 

aggregates. 

| Damp (deemp), sb. l In 5 domp. [Correspond* 
: with MLG. and mod.Du. ami Da. damp vapour, 
steam, smoke, mod.Icel. dantpr steam, MHC. 
damp/, tampf \ mod.Cer. damp/ vapour, steam ; 
1 cf. also Sw. darnb dust. The word is not known 
in the earlier stages of the languages, and its 
| history in Kn^. before its appearance in 1480 is 
unknown ; it is difficult to conceive of its having 
come down from OE. times without appearing in 
writing. See Damf zk] 

1 1 . An exhalation, a vapour or gas, of a noxious 
kind. Obs. cxc. as in b. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Fug. Ixxv. 58 After this dragon shut 
come a goot and thcr *hal come* outc of his nostref a domp 
that shal betoken honger and grete deth of peplc. 1977 
B. Googe Hetcsbcuh'sllusb. 1. (1586) 8 b, Tbe Fenncs and 
Marshes, in the heate of the yeere, doo send foorth pe*tilcni 
and deadly dainpex. 1586 Cor . an Haven Health 243 PI he 
Plague) All infected in a manner at one instant by reason 
of a dampe or miste which arose within the Castle yenrtl. 
1808 Dekki-r .SV v. Si nnes mi. (Arb.) 47 What rotitm 
stenches, and contagious damps would strike vp into thy 
nosthrils? 166a I. Margrave Pope A loo. PI I (18671 121 
It [the Catacomb*! is a horrid pla<e to go into and 
dangerous, for fear of damps. X744 Berkei h v Sirtt § 144 

ff* - 2 
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In poisonous dumps or steams, wherein flume cannot be 
kindled, as is evident in the Grotto del Cane near Naples, 
1774 (Joldsm. Nat. HUt. (1776) VIII. 31 Kvposed .. to the 
damps and exhalations of the earth. i8ra W. Irving /'. 
I'rav . I. yz The mode of keeping out the damps of ditch- 
water by burnt brandy. 

b. spec, in coal mines: (a) = Choke-damp ; 
♦also called blaik damp , and suffocating damp, f) 
mm Fire-dam l*, formerly fulminating damp . 

i6a6 11 ac-ON Sylva 9 375 We see Lights will go out in the 
Dumps of Mines. 1665 Phil . Preens. I. 44 The Colliers . . 
letired immediately and saved themselves from the crup- 
-tions of the Damp. *670 W Simpson Hydro!, Ess. 97 
A sulphureous damp .which by the flame of a candle., 
might very' probably take fire. 1605 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
/ arth iv. (172 \) sj-j O110 is called the Suffocating, the other 
the Fulminating Damp. 1774 Pennant four Scot/, in 1772, 
,0 I’he damp or fiery vapour was conveyed through pipes to 
the open air, and formed a terrible illumination. 0790 
Imison .Sr//. Art 1. 1 06 Air that has lost its vivifying spirit 
is vailed damp The dreadful effects of damps are known 
to such as work 111 mines. 1836 S< enes of Com me no 
3^4 ’I he miners also meet with foul air, called by them 
the black damp . which suffocates the instant it is in- 
haled. 

.fig. /7159a If. Smith Wks (i866 x I. 367 The rcmcmbiancc 
of death is like a damp, which puts out all the lights of 
pleasure. 164a / ind, King i, An open Pressr to tleere 
every imagination which is not stifled in this Dampe. 

+ 2 . Visible vapour ; fog, mist. Ohs. 

(This be’ng usually humid gives rise to the sense of 
* moisture ’ in 3.) 

i6ox Shaks. All’s Well 11. I. 166 Ere twice in inurke ami 
occidcntall dampe Moist Hesperus hath quench'd her 
sleepy Lnmpe. 1739 Lady M. W. Moniagu Lett. III. 8, 

I have lost all my bud symptoms, and am ready to think I 
could even bear the damps of London. 174 a Vot’Ni. A7 .- 
Th. ii. 688 While rising vapours, and descending shades. 
With damps and darkness drown the spat ious vale. 1808 
J. Barlow Cotu/ub. 111. 654 Thou darkening sky Deepen 
thy damps, the fiend of death is nigh. 

Jig. 1615 Donne -\rd Si rm. John i. 8 Yet there is a damp 
or a cloud of uncharitableness. 1751 -Smollett Per Pit. 
(1779) III. lx\xi. 182 He hancs like a damp upon society, 
and may be properly called kill-joy. i8a7 Pollok Count 
T. til, .Sin, with cold, consumptive breath, Involved it still 
in clouds of mortal damp. 

3 . Moisture (diffused through the air as vapour, 
or through a solid substance, or condensed upon 
a surface); dampness, humidity. (The ordinary 
current sense . ) 

DS86 Cohan Hivcn Health ccxli, The eoldnesse of stones 
and the dampe of the earth are lx»th veric hurtfull to our 
bodies.] xto6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Damp , Moisture, Wet- 
ness. 1758 Johnson Idler No. u p 10 He. .may set ut de- 
fiance the morning mist and the evening damp. 1806 Surh 
Winter in Loud. (cd. 3) III. 66 We keep fires in all the 
looms by turns, so that no damp has come to the tapestry. 
1838 Lyiion Alne l. vi, Mrs. Merton, who was afraid of 
the damp, preferred staying within. 1873 J e\ ons Money 
xi. 139 To corrode by exposure to air or damp. 

b. with pi. (Usually more concrete in sense.) 

1*577 Oooge Hcresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 43 b, Howe so 

ever the Larne be, you must place it ax hie as you may, 
least ye cornc be spoylcd with moysture or dampen j 
17*1 K. Bradley Whs. Nat. 166 An Hygrometer in the 
. Conservatory, by which we mieht icgulatc the over 
Moisture or Damps in the Air of the House. 1797 Mks. 
Radclih-l Italian xxvi, Cold damps which hung upon his 
forehead betrayed the agony of his mind. 1839 ToS’i.k 
Coices of Nt. % L'Envoi., Amid the chills and damps Of the 
vast plain where death encamps. 1858 Hawthorne J r. 4- 
//. Jmls. I. 120 Covered with damps, which collected and 
fell upon us in occasional drops. 

c. slang . A drink, a ‘wetting’. (Damp v. 5 b.'' 

1837 D ns- kns Piekw. xxvii, We’ll just give ourselves a 
damp, Sammy. 

1 4 . A dazed or stupefied condition ; loss of con- 
sciousness or vitality, stupor. Ohs. (Cf. Damp v. 2.) 

154* Becon David's Harp 150 b, He was in a traunx, 
that is to say in a dampe, a stupour, abashement, and 
Mxlen privacion of scnce or fcalyng. 1551 Hi loet, Trauncc 
or dampe, e< stasis. 1667 Wood 4 //r(Oxf. Hist. Soc >11. 
140 (It (lid] strike him into a damp, and being carried 
thence in a chaiic to his chamber, died the next day. 
1667 Mu ion P. L. xi. 393 Adam by this from the cold 
sudden damp Recovering, and his scatterd spirits returml. 
I7i* Kind. Sachcverell 04 He., struck a damp upon 
Wlhigjj|{i]xin, and laid it In a State of Death. 171a Ad- 
dison Sped, No. 538 p 3, I felt a general Damp and 
a Faintness all over me. 

5 . A state of dejection ; depression of spirits. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Justin 22 a, Their heartes were 
stricken into a great dampe, and were so discouraged, that 
fete.]. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. v. (1702) I. 550 He found 
a great damp upon the spirit of the Governour. s6oa 
R. L’Estrangb Josephus ’ Antiq. x. xii. (1733) 275 The 
Dread of this Decree, put all People into a general Damp 
and Silence. 1760 impostors Detected I. 13 (This] put 
a sudden damp to their real. 1838 Prescott Ferd. hr is- 
(1846) 1. ix. 398 This news struck a damn into the hearts of 
the Castilians. 1840 Browning Sordello v. 433 This idle 
damp Befits not. 

8. A check, discouragement. 

1587 Grf.ene Carde of Famie Wkx. 1882 IV. 59 To 
driue him more into doleful dumps shee returned him this 
dump. *6 as Chas. I Dedar. 12 Aug. 18 Such a dampe 
of '1 rade In the Citie. *680-90 Temple Ess. Pop. Dis- 
tant ents Wks. *73? I. 368 Some little Damps would be 
given to that pestilent Humour and general Mistake. 
*1?* Burke Obse>~i>. Late State Nation Wks. 1842 1 . us 
'1 hose accidents that cast an occasional damp upon trade. 
183a Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 70 A sudden damp 
Meerned to be cost over all the plans. 

7 . Comb as + damp-hole (sense i), ‘Sheet (see 
cjuot, 1881;; damp ft oof - wont (sense 3) adjs . ; 


damp-oourse, prop, damp-proof course, ‘a 
course of some impenneable material laid on the 
foundation walls of a building a short distance 
above the level of the outside soil, to prevent the 
damp from rising up the walls * (Gwilt). 

1601 Hoi land Pliny I. 41 Which dampe holes breathing 
out a deadly aire. 185s Dickens Bleak Ho. II. xviii. 5 
The time and damp-worn monuments. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Glos*., Damp sheet , a large sheet, placed ax 
a curtain or partition across a gate-road to stop and turn 
an air-current. 1884 Health E c/tib. Catal. 50/2 Sanitary 
Stoneware of every description, including . . air-bricks, 
damp-proof course. *890 A. Wiiitlkogk Ifygiene vi. 150 
A ‘ damp-course ’ must be provided, that is a continuous 
horizontal course of glazed earthenware, slate, or other 
impel vious material, 
fiamp, sb.‘- Variant of Dam 
Damp (dannp), a. [f. Damp sb.] 

+ 1 . Of the nature of, or belonging to, a ‘ damp ’ 
or noxious exhalation : see Damp si. 1. Obs. 

*634 Mu ton Comus 470 Such are those thick and gloomy 
shadows damp Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 
j 167* — Samson 8 The air, imprison’d also, close and 
I damp. Unwholesome draught. 1733 Sir L Lowthcr Damp 
I Air in Coal-pit in Phil. Pram. aXXVIII. 112 It is to 
be observed that this soit of Vapour, or damp Air, will 
| not take Fire except by Flame. 

I f 2 . Affected with or showing stupefaction or de- 
j pression of spirits ; dazed, stupefied. Obs. or arch. 

I 1500 Greene Never too late Canzone, An object twice 
ns hi ight, So gorgeous as my senses all were damp 
l rime lamp]. 1667 Milton P. L 1. 533 With looks Down 
cast and damp. Ibid. v. 65 Mee dump horror chil’d. 
1697 Drydkn Virg. *$ineid vi. 85 The trembling Trojans 
hear, Ore-spread with a damp sweat and holy fear. 1843 
J. Martineau Ch>. Life (1867) 473 Murky doubts and 
j damp short-sightedness. *855 Thai kfrav Ncwiomcs liv, 

! The dinner was rather a damp entertainment, 

j 3 . Slightly wet as with steam, suspended vapour, 

I dew, or mist; holding water in suspension or absorp- 
; lion; moist, humid. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1706 Piiii Lirs (ed. Kersey), 'Po Damp , to make dump, 

I or moist. *735 Bfrki ii?y (Querist $ 413 A cold, damp, 
sordid habitation, in the midst of a bleak country. *748 
F. Smith Coy. Disc. N. W. Pass. 1. 21 The Weather . 
disagreeably damp from the gicat Wetting of the Fog. 
1874 Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 429 Wc have come out of 
j intense winter into damp spring. Mod. A cold caught by 
I sleeping in a damp bed. 

| Damp (daemp), v. [f. Damp sb . ; frequent from 
6 1550. Ger. dampfen , Du. dampen , also go back 
| to the 1 6th c. ; in Ger. n causal dempfen appears to 
go back to OI IG. ( demphan\—*dampian ). For 
| dampped in A llit. Poems JB. 989, sec Dump.] 

1 1 . trans. To affect with ‘damp’, to stifle, choke, 

j extinguish; to dull, deaden (fire, sound, etc.). 

; Also Jig. 

• 1564 tr. Jeiu.r s A pot. Ch. Eue. iv. (Parker Soc.) 82 

Their own matter is dumped, and destroyed in the word 
of God as if it were in poison [in veneno extingui indent 
el su/fotaril 1597 Hooker Ecit. Pol. y. Ixiii. § 3 An 
euill moral disposition, .dampeth the very light of heauenly 
illumination. 1616 Bacon h>ylva § 147 All shutting in of 
Air, where there is no competent Vent, dampeth the 
Sound. 1637 Shiri.i y Lady of Pleas, iv. i, Her phlegm 
would quenen a furnace, and her breath Would damp 
a musket ball. 1705 Leuwf.nhoek in Phil. Traus.XXV. 
3159 If wc take a piece of Wood-coal, that has been damp’d 
or extinguished. 1818 B/ackw . Mag. II. 538 Having 
damned nis own appetite with a couple of slices. Mod. 
To damp a fire with small coal. 

b. To damp down (a fire or furnace): to cover 
or fill it with small coal, ashes, or coke, so as to 
check combustion and prevent its going out, when 
not ventured for some time. Alsoyfy*. 

*869 J. Martineau Ess. 11. 278 Fire which must tiot 
be permitted to damp itself down. 188a Pall Mall G. 
20 Feb. 2/1 The notices terminate at the end of the 
month.. and the furna<es will l>e damped down. ibid. 28 
Aug. 1 J l Mr. Gladstone's speeches may tend to damp down 
the agitation. 

C. Acoustics , Music , etc. To stop the vibrations 
of a string or the like ; to furnish (the strings of 
a pianoforte) with dampers. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. izo A piece of cloth . . to damp 
or .stop the string [in a clavichord]. 1883 A. J, Hipkins iu 
Grove Diet. Mus. III. 636 The higher treble of the piano 
is not now damped. 

d. Magnetism. To stop the oscillations of u 
magnetic needle by placing a mass of conducting 
metal near it. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 370 The oscil- 
lations of a magnetized needle al>out its position of equi- 
librium are ‘damped’ by placing a plate of copper below it. 

+ 2 . To stifle (the faculties) with noxious 
‘fumes’; to stupefy, benumb, daze. Obs, 

1570 Dee Math . Pref. 1 The fantasies of those hearers 
were dampt. i6m T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet, it. 20 (1865) 559 
The lusts of the flesh, like the vapours of a replete stomach 
rising ud and damping the brain, 1716 Bentley Serm. 
xi. 275 We may damp or stifle them [our Faculties] by 
Sloth and Neglect. *7*6 Lkoni tr. Albertis Archit, L 
«ja, The Understanding can never be clear, the Spirits 
being dampt and stupityd. 

3 . To aeaden or restrain the ardour or energy 
of; to depress, deject, discourage, check, 
a. persons, their spirits, zeal, hopes, etc. 

1546 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Matt, iiL CR.\ That., 
they that were puffed vp before. . should bee damped, and 
be brought lowe.. *654 Trapp Comm, Job xiii. 15 As that 


woman of Canaan . , who would not be damped or dis- 
couraged with Christh. .silence. 16C4 Whitlock Pootomia 
24 Nor shall their scorac spoyle cooa purpose.^, by damping 
my resolutions. 1748 Anson's ray, 1. i. 11 Our hope» of 
a speedy departure were even now somewhat damped. 1766 
Golds m. Ctc. W. v, This is the way you always damp my 
girls and me when we arc in spirits. s8ai Clare V ill. 
Minstr. 1. 166 Sorrow damps my lays. *876 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. II. 11. ii. 242 How little his personal troubles had 
damped his evangelical zeal. 1887 Frith A utobiog, I, xxiii. 
329 Damped by Hie indifference of my artist-friends, 
b. actions, projects, trade, etc. Now rare. 

*548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. (R.), To dam|»e 
y* taunting mocke* of such persones. *6aa Bacon Hen. 
\dl y 75 To stop and dampe Informations upon Penall 
Luwes, by procuring Informations by collusion. 1689 C. 
Mai her m Andros Traits (1869) 13 The Courses imme- 
diately taken to damp and spoyl our Trade. 1787 T. 
Jfielrson Writ. (18591 II. 89 To damp that freedom of 
communication which the resolution of Congress, .was in- 
tended to re-establish. 183a Austin Juris fr. (1879) I. vi. 
301 If they think .. that a political Institution damps pro- 
duction and accumulation. 

1 4. To envelop in fog or mist ; also fig. 

*609 Donnk Serm. Matt. xi. 6 If my religion did wrap 
me in a continual cloud.. damp me in a continual vapour, 
smoke me in a continual sourness. • 

5. To make moist or humid, to wet as steam, 
vapour, mist, or dew docs ; to moisten. 

4 *071 R. Bohun Wind 14 They [winds from South] damp 
innen and paper, though never so carefully guarded from 
the Air 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. (ed : 11) 129 That 
baneful custom said to be practised in many inns, of damp- 
ing sheets, and pressing them in order to save washing. 
*8o8 Hawi hokne Amcr. Note-Bks. (1879) I. *80 The dew 
damped the road. *875 Urk Did. Arts III. 648 The paper 
used in printing is always damped before being sent to the 
press, wet paper taking the ink considerably better than dry. 

b. reft. To take a drink, ‘ wet one’s whistle 
slang. 

1 86s Lowell Biglow P. Poems i8qo II. 283 A tent.. 
Where you could go, ef you wuz dry, an’ damp ye in 
a minute. 

0. Gardening. To damp off (intr.) : Of plants : 
To rot or go off from damp ; to fog off. 

1846 Mrs. Loudon Gardening for Ladies 90 Cuttings 
when thus treated are very apt to damp off. 1881 Gard. 
Citron. XVL 690 See that none of the spikes touch the 
glass or they may speedily damp off. 

Damp, obs, var. Dam sbQ ; obs. (erron.) form 
of Damn. ** 

Dampen (dwmpn), v. (Now chiefly U. S.) 
[f. DAMr a. + -kn, or derivative form of Damp v.] 

1. trans. To dull, deaden, diminish the force or 
ardour of, depress, deject ; m Damp v. 1 , 3 . 

1 1630 Jackson Creed vi. i. Wks. VI. 36 By which the 
frrvcncy of better spirits devotion is so much dampened. 
1633 P-. Fi etcher Purple 1 st. vn. xxxiii, Himself dampens 
the smiling day. 18x3 W. Irving Life «¥• Lett. (1864) 
I. xviii. 296 The miserable accounts from the frontier 
dampened in some measure the public /eal. *8x4 Landok 
l mag. Conv, vii. Wks. 1846 I. 28 His genius liath been 
dampened by his adversities. *885 Century Mag. 427/1 
This adversity seemed to dampen the ardor of the crew. 

2 . Magnetism . =Damp v. i d. 

*879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 36 The object In using 
the rubber is to dampen the movement of the disk. 

3. To make damp, moisten ; =Damp v. 5 . 

1883 G. H. Boughton Sk. Rambles Holland v. 77 The 
high tide must somewhat dampen the poor departed [iu 
a churchyard]. 

4. intr. To become dull or damp. 

x686 Goad Celcst. Bodies it. xi. 305 Fog, close, dampning, 
windy. i 857 Lowell Poems , Captive , Vet he came not, 
and the stillness Dampened round her like a tomb. 

Hence Dampening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Da m- 
pener (it. S.) 9 a contrivance for damping linen, 
etc. 

18x4 Byron Lara 1. xxviii, And o’er his brow the damp- 
ening heart-drops threw The sickening iciness of that cold 
dew. 1836 Neau Monthly Mag. XLvI. 204 The gallantry 
and beauty of Tuscany sped through the dampening air. 
*W4 . Lowell Lincoln Wks. 1890 V, 178 To withstand the 
inevitable dampening of checks, reverses, delays. 1887 Si i. 
Amcr. 26 Mar. 202/2 A seam dampener has been patented 
. .for use in laundries, etc. 

Damper (djc’mpw). [f. Damp z/. + -eb.] That 
which aamps, in various senses of the vb. 

1. Something that damps or depresses the spirits, 
ctc. ; also, a person who doc&ihe same. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks; 1883 VII. 982, I very 
early dischaigcd shame, that cold water damper to an 
enterprising spirit. 1749 H. Walfolb in Hissey Holiday 
on Road (1887) 140 Sussex is a great damper of curiosity. 
1818 Blackw. Mag. II. 528 Out of sixteen people, five 
dampers were present. *8aa Hazlitt Tabled, Ser. 11. xii. 
(1869) 248 This is a damper to sanguine and florid tempera- 
ments. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes xxvi, I feel myself very 
often an old damper in your company. 

b. Something that takes off the edge of appetite. 
1804 Mar. Edgeworth Pop. Talcs % Limerick Gloves, 

In the kitchen, taking his snack by way of a damper. 
*8ix Lamb Edax on Appetite , I endeavour to make up by 
a damper, as I call It, at home before I go out. 

2. a. A piece of mechanism in a pianoforte for 
1 damping * or stopping the vibrations of the strings, 
consisting of a small piece of wood or wire covered 
with clout or felt, which rests against the strings 
corresponding to each key, and is raised or with- 
drawn from them when the key is pressed down. 

1783 Specif. J, BroadwootTs Patent No. 1379, b, b, are 
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the dampers, which also U fixt under the strings* 1856 
Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz' Instr ument. 7a The sign © 
indicates that the dampers must be replaced by quitting the 
pedal. 

b. * The mute of a horn and other brass wind 
instruments * (Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mas . Terms). 

3 . A metal plate made to turn or slide in a due 
or chimney) so as to control the combustion by 
regulating or stopping the draught. 

1768 Specif. Gardner's Patent No. 164a These registers 
or dampers are enclosed in the chimney. 1791 Beddoes 
in Phil. Trane . LXXXI. 174 He first turned the flame 
from off the metal, which is done by letting down a damper 
upon the chimney. # >8*3 Moore Fables , Holy Alliance 
86 Those trusty, blind machines, .by n change as odd as 
cruel, I listed of dampers, served for fuel ! 18119 R* Stuart 
Anted. Steam Engines I. 269 The heat of the furnace 
under the boiler was rudely regulated in both machines by 
a damper. 

4. Magnetism. (See quot., and cf. Damp v . 1 d.) 

1881 Maxwell Elect r. 4 Magn. II. 344-5 A metallic 

surface, called a Damper, is sometimes placed near a magnet 
for the express purpose of damping or deadening its vibra- 
tions. We shall therefore speak of this kind of resistance 
as (Jumping. 

5 . Any contrivance for damping or moistening, 

c.g. An appliance for moistening the gummed back of 

postage stamps ; one for damping paper for a copying-press, 
lor cleaning slates, etc. 

1843 Meat. Mag. XU I. 385 Postage stamp, wafer, and 
label damper. 1834 Ibid. LX I. 86 The damper may to left 
in any position when not in use, as the water win not of 
itself run out. 

6. Australia . A simple kind of unleavened cake 
or bread made, for the occasion, of flour and water 
and baked in hot ashes. 

x8« Siurt Two E.xped. S. Australia IT. 303 While 
drinking their tea and eating their dain)>er. 185a Mundy 
Antipodes vi. (1855) MQ t he Australian bush -bread, a baked 
unleavened dough, called damper a damper, sure enough, 
to the stoutest appetite. s8ox Melbourne Argus 7 Nov. 
l 3/5 When you've boiled your billy and cooked your damper 
you put out the fire and move, .on to camp. 

7 . Comb. a. in sense 2 a, as damper- crank , •rail, 
•slick, \-stop ; damper-pedal, that pedal in a 
pianoforte which raises all the damjjers, the * loud 
pedal’, b. in sense 3, as damper-regulator, a 
contrivance by which the heat of the furnace or 
the pressure of steam is made to control the 
damper. 

x8ao Penny Cvd. XVIII. 140 Fig. 2, c, Damper stick. 
Ibia. 141 The damper-stop raised tnc dampers fiom the 
strings. Ibid., Fig. 10, k, Damper Crank. Ibid. 142 
Fig. 11, g, Damper rail. 1874 Knight Diet . Meih. 676 
The damper-regulators which act by the pressure of steam 
are of three or more kinds. 

D&'mpineM' rare. [f. Dampy a. + -nebb.] 
The state of being * dampy * or somewhat damp. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 886 You know not whether 
it be rain, snow, or sleet, that drenches your clothes in 
dumpiness. 

Damping (dwmpiij), vbl. $b. [-ing b] The 
action of the verb Damp, q.v. Also attrib ., as in 
damping- machine, damping-plate K ** Damper 3). 

1758 Toldkrvy Two Orphans 111. 172 The flames, by 
blight damping, soon became the more violent. x8x6 
J. Smitii Panorama Sc. 4 Art II, 312 The bottom 
of the furnace . . the holes of the damping plate. 1874 
Knight Did. Mech., Damping-machine. 1. {Printing.) 
A machine for damping sheets of paper previous to print- 
ing. .2. A machine in wnich .starched goods ate moistened 
previous to running them through the calendering-machine. 
i88x [see Damper 4]. 1883 Atkinson tr. GanoTs Physics 
(ed. it) 832 The greater the masses of metal, and the more 
closely they surround the magnet, the stronger is the 
damping. 

Damping (dtc'mpli)), ppl. a. [-TNG -.] That 
damps, in various senses : see Damp v. 

1607 Walking ton Oft. Glass a8 The damping fumes 
that the Sun elevates from bogges. 1691-8 Norris Prod. 
Disc . 1 51 What a damping Thought must it be for such 
a Man to consider [etc. 1: *«* Dickens Mart. Chuz. xiii, 
It was somewhat of a damping circumstance to find the 
room full of smoke. 1878 M. C Jackson Chaperons Cares 
1. xl 153 Clarissa’s presence generally has a slightly damp- 
ing effect upon Forster. 

Dampish (dae’mpi/), a. [orig. f. D amp;/'. + -ibh 
( cf, boyish) : subsequently treated as if f. Damp a.] 
1 1 . Of the nature of, or infested with, exhalations 
or (noxious) vapours ; vaporous, foggy, misty. Obs . 

1377 B. Googk Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 8 b, All waters 
commonly with dampishe vapours in Summer . . doo infect 
both man and beast with pestilence. 1596 Spenser Hymn 
Heat*. Beaut. 165 The darke And dampish alre. — F. Q. 
iv. vill. 34 The drowaie humour of the dampish night, 
a 1649 Drvmm. of Hawth. PoemtVlk*. (17x1) 13 His caves 
and dampish bow'r*. 

+2. fig. a. Of stifling or extinguishing nature 
(cf. Damp v. i). b, ? Stifled, choked. Obs. 

1603 H. Crosse Virtues Comrnw. (1878) 123 Lampes.. 
which with dampish idlenesse are soone put out. 1604 
T. Ur Bloch Bh. Middleton's Wks. (Bullen) VUI. 33 With 
a whey-countenance, short stops, and earthen dampish voice, 
the true counterfeits of a dying cullion. 

3 . Somewhat damp or moist. 

[1377 Goooc Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 192 b, Set them 
up tit some moist and dampish place.] 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 24 Stone floores are allwayes moist and 
dampish, 1717 Bailey vol. \\. Dampish, something damp or 
moist or wet. «*oj Trans. Soc. Rncourag. Arts XXL 30a 
Wood placed in dampish situations. 
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Hence Da'mpUlUy adv., DampiahnaaB. 

16x5 Markham Eng. Housew. 11. iii. (1668) 109 I.ct them 
be dampishly moistened with Damask Rose-water. 1627 
— Carol. vi. 2 a It shall defend him from the coldc dampish- 
nes of the eartn. x6e6 Bacon Sylva 0 937 To put a Lay of 
Chalke between the Bricks, to take away all Dampishnesse 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Dampishness, moist ness, wetness. 

Damply (dae-mpli), adv. rare. [f. Damp a. + 
-ly -.] In a damn manner. 

x88? American XIV. 214 The house was damply cold. 
1891 C. Dunsh an Quito II. u. v. 115 It was damply, foggily 
cold. 

Dampnaeion, dampne, etc., obs. ff. Damna- 
tion, Damn, etc. 

Dampnage, obs. form of Damage. 
Dampness (dre'inpne*). [f. DAMr a. + -neb*.] 
The condition or quality of being damp; moist - 
ness, humidity ; moisture. 

1665 Manley Grot ins' Low C. IVarrcs 423 The dampness 
of the fields. 1687 Dryden Hind. 4* P. in. 508 Nor need they 
fear the dampness of the sky. .'Twas only water thrown 011 
sails too dry. X765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (cd. 2)55 A care- 
ful observer, in a night when there is a great dew, will per. 
ceivc a dampness upon every surface. 184 8 Tiiackthay 
Van. Fair xxii, The valet, .cursing the rain and the damp, 
ness of the coachman who was steaming beside him. 

Dampson, obs. form of Damson. 

Dampy (dre’mpi), a. [f. Damp sb. + -y.] 

+ 1. Pull of, or of the nature of (noisome or 
gloomy) vapour or mist ; foggy. Obs. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Metamorfh. v, O see how dampy 
shewes yond* torche's flame. Ibid, lxxx, How like blacke 
Orcus lookes this dampy cave. 1605 Drayton Man in 
Moon 363 The dampy Mist, From earth arising. 1729 
Savage iVanderer 111. 284 Dispers'd, the dark and dampy 
vapours fly. 

Jig, ai 6*7 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 141 To dispell any 
datnpie thoughts which the remembrance of his tinkle 
might raise. 

b. Of a mine : Infested with * damps * or noxious 
gases. 

18. . Wealk (cited in Encycl. Diltr, When foul gases do 
not move freely by the ordinary natural ventilation in 
u colliery, it is said to be dampy. 

2. Affected with moisture ; somewhat damp. 
a 1691 Boyle Wks. VI. 397 (R.) Very dampy vajwmrN’ 
about the mouth of the baroscope. 1710 Philips Pastorals 
iii. 42 His beauteous Limbs upon the dampy Clay. 1820 
Blackw. Mag. VII. 677 The clay-hole you live in, cold, 
dirty and dampy. 

Damsax : sec Danish ax. 

Damsel (drc-mzel), d&mosel (darmozel). 
Forms : a. 3 dameisele, 3-4 damaisele, 4 dam- 
maisele, 3 5 damayaele, 5 -elle ; 0. 4-6 dame- 
«el, -ele, -elle, damysel, -ele, -elle, damisel, 
•elle, 5 dammisel, Sc. damyseill, 6 Sc. damicel, 
-ell ; 7. 5-7 dam sell, 6- damsel ; 9. 4-6 daraoy- 
sele, -el, damoisele, -el, (9 damoiselle) ; t. 
6 7 (9) damosel, -elle, damozell, -elle, (6 damu- 
sel) ; C- 7 dam' sell, 7-8 dam'sel. [Karly ME. 
dameisele , damaisele, a. OF. dameisele ( damiselc ) 
(lithe.), later damoisele. -elle (the only form in 
Cotgrave), demoiselle (14th c.). The OF. dameisele 
was a new formation from dame, instead of the 
popular danzele, dan sele, doncelc = Pr. and It .don- 
zella, Sp. doncella late L. *dominicc/la, rncd.L. 
domnicella , domicella, dim. of domina mistress, 
lady, fern, of dominus lord. (There is a 10th c. F, 
instance of the learned form domtiizelle.) In 
Eng. the middle syllable was reduced from ci (ai), 
to i, <\ and finally disappeared. The variant 
damoiselle was introduced m 15th c. from Parisian 
F. (by Lydgate, Caxton, etc.), and gave rise here 
to damosel, damozel, so frequent in 10-1 7th c., and 
affected in 19th c. in sense 1. See also Douzbl.] 
1 . A young unmarried lady ; originally one of 
noble or gentle birth, but gradually extended as a 
respectful appellation to those of lower rank. Now 
merged in sense 2 ; but modern poets and romantic 
writers (led by Sir W. Scott) have recalled the 
16-1 7th c. damosel, damozel, to express a more 
stately notion than is now conveyed by damsel. 

«. (1292 Britton i. xix. § 5 Des enfauntz madlcs, dam- 
aysels ct vcducs.) c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 84/37 lustisc 
bi*heold hat maide. .' Dameisele/ he .seide, *)wat art Jkju 7 * 
x*97 R* Glouc. (Rolls) 1492 pe noblo&te damaisele hat was, 
in eni londc. a 1490 Knt. do la Tourcxx. 166 The yonge 
damaysellc, the whiche the knight haddc refused. 

0. 1300-40 Cursor M. 3837 (Cott.) Iacob lifted vp \>c 
aten, And spak han wit po damisel. rxi8o Sir Firumb. 
2103 pan hym spak duk Roland ..Tak tnys dame^cle by 
be hand a* pow loucst me. c 1386 Chaucer A 'tin's Pr. T. 50 
The fairest hiewed . . Was deped fayre damysel Pertilote. 
<2x440 Sir vegrei'. 623 To chyrche the gay dammisel 
Buskede hyr *are. exj 00 Lancelot 2351 Schc had no 
knycht, schc had no damyseill. 

y. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7887 A damsell faire, pat bright 
wasofble, and Brelsaid she hight. 1649 Milton Eikon . 
xxi, The Damsell of Burgundie [the Duchess]. 1711 *J. 
Distaff' C/uir, Don Sadun*rtllio 9 [He] took, .the very 
Scrubs of both Sexes for Knights and Damsels. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. BngL I. 586 Damsels of the best families 
in the town wove colours for the insurgents. 

6. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1622 These damoysets & bachelors. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 6 Barounes and kmghtes, ladies and 
damoUclles, ete in the halle. >549 Chalonkr Erasmus on 
Folly O iij b, Amongcs the damoysels and Madatnes of the 


court. 150 A*. Arthur (Copland* 1. xvu, Iheic uune 
a damoyscTl . . u pnssyng fayre damisel. (1841 D’Iskahi 
Amen. Lit. (1867* 223 Those romances of chivalry .. long 
formed the favourite reading of the noble, the dame and 
the damoiselle.] 

« . c 1300 K. A lis. 171 Ladies and damoselis M aken heom 
rrdy, 15*3 Ld. Berners I roiss. I. ix. 9 All knyghtes ought 
to ayd to theyr powers all ladyes and damo/els. Ibid 
ccxiit. 264 They rode al>oiit the coun trey, and vysited the 
ladies nad dumaseU [elsewhere damo/elles, dammusellesl. 
1548 Hai 1. Chron. 240 The yonge Princes and Damosel I 
of Burgoyne. 1590 Spenser I. Q. it. i. 19 Th* adventure 
of the errant damozcll. 1615 G. Sanuys Ttav. 213 Her- 
cules, .walking along the shore with a Damosel, whom he 
loued. 1813 Si 01 1 Trierm. In trod, vui, Of errant knight 
and damo/elle. 1871 Rossetti Blessed Damosel i, The 
blessed dainozcl leaned out From the gold bar of Heaven. 
1884 F. M. Crawiord Rom. Singer I. 236 Your boy wants 
to marry a noble damosel. 

2. A young unmarried woman (without any 
connotation of rank or respect — sometimes even 
slightingly) ; a maid, maiden, girl, country lass. 

Since 17th c., archaic and literary or playful *, not in ordi- 
nary spoken use. 

0. <*1380 Wvclif Wks 0880) 9 To geten pc stynkyng 
loueofdatnyselis. 1483 Lath. Angl. 89 Damcssclle. .nimpha. 
a 1550 Christie Kirke C,r. ii, To dans thir damysellis 
thame dicht, thir laxsi.s licht of laitix. 1558 Knox First 
Blast (Arb.) 52 Aged fathers and tench c daiutselles, 

v. 1 33 3 Coveruale Zcih. vui. 5 \ onge boyes and dam- 
selles, pTaynge vpon the stretes. 1689 Congreve Old Baih, 

hi. vi, Good words, damsel, or 1 shall . 1712 Si kele 

Sped. No. 278 F 2 You will not deny your Advice to 
a distressed Damsel. 183* W. Iiuing Alhambra 11. 139 
Awed and abashed in the presence of a simple damsel of 
fifteen. 1870 L>ickfns F. Drood viii, The two young men 
saw the damsel* enter the court* yard of the Nuns' House. 

e. 15*2 Skflion Why not to Loud 209 With Dalyda 
to men, 'That wanton dntno/cll. 1376 Ait 18 Ltiz. c. 7 
§ 1 Of Women, Maids, Wives and Daniosels. 1(11 Biijle 
Mark v. 30,41 The damosell is not dead, but sleepeth.. 
Damosell (I say vnto thee), arise. 164* Rogkmh Naan tan 7 
A poore damosell and captive. 1704 J. Puts Ah. Mo • 
hammetans 27 The Father of the Damosel usually makes 
up the Match. 

(. 163* Quarles Dir. Famies 111. vii, Dam’sd arise ( 
When death had clos’d her eyes, What power had the 
Dam'scl to arise 7 1718 Prior Solomon it. 301 And one 

mad Dam'scl dares dispute tny pow’r. 
f3. A maid in waiting, a female attendant. 
Originally a young lady of gentle birth, ns maid 
of honour or waiting- woman to a lady of rank ; 
but gradually extended downward. Now Obs. cxc. 
as merged in 2 . 

[1199 Rot. L'tuxrtarum 25/2 Beatrn iae ct Acli< iae dorni- 
cellis praedictne rcginac sororis nostiae 1 t X314 GnylVarw. 
(A.) 618 Felice pe feir answerd po Jlo her maid], Damisel, 
schc scyd. whi seistow so? 1377 I.angl. P. PI. B. ix 
Dobct is hir damoisele 1C. xi. 138 dumescle] sire dowelc-> 
doubter To scruc pis lady lelly. 1 1489 Cax i on Blanchard yn 
ix. 39 A goodc auncyent damoyselt whiche dyde norisshe 
her of her brestys .. called her nouryce and nuiystrcssc. 
1394 Cakew Huartc's Exam. Wits x. (1506) 130 He seni 
his damsels [ancillas suns] to call to the Castle. 1649 
Roberts Claris Btbl. 387 His friends and her Damosels, 
being the foure speakers. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 98 
A slender Young wailing damsel to attend her. 1833 Hi. 
Martineau Loom «$• Lugger 11. v, 100 The terrified kitchen 
damsels. 


II. transf. 

4. A hot iron for warming a bed. 

App. a humorous allusion to 1 Kings i. 1-4. 

1727-3! Chambers Cyd., Damsel, a kind of utensil put in 
beds, to warm old mens feet withal. It consists of a hot 
iron inclosed in a hollow cylinder, which is wrapped round 
with linen cloth . . Some call it a nun . 1848-9 Sou 1 11 hV 
Comtuon.pl. Bk. IV. 434. 

5. A projection on the spindle of a mill-stone for 
shaking the shoot. 

x88o Antrim Dozvn Gloss., Damsel, an iron rod with 
projecting pins, that shakes the shoot of the hopper in 
a corn nnlf. x88o Jeiferies 67. Estate 167 Tibbald, of 
course, . had his joke al>out that part of the [mill] machinery 
which is called the 1 damsel 

III. 0. attrib., as damsel train, etc. Comb. 
damsel-errant, feminine of knight- errant (Scott, 
after Spenser’s * errant Damozell r in 1 4 ) ; damsel- 
fly, the slender dragon-fly Agrion Virgo, and 
kindred species, called in French demoiselle. 

a 159s Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse i. (1861) 118 
lie send for all the damosell Queenes . . To wail a^ haiul 
maide* to Kernel ia. 1671 Milton Samson 721 Her har* 
binger, a damsel train behind. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxin. 
46 At hL nod the dom.sel-train descends. 18x5 Moore 
Lalla R., Farad. <y Peri, The beautiful blue damsel 
flies. x8ti Scott Kenilw. xxv, If any man shall find 111c 
ulaying squire of the body to a damoscl-crrnnt. 1840 
Browning Sordcllo 1. 284 Fflttcrcd in the cool some azure 
damsel- fly. 

Hence Da'snselhood, the condition or age of a 
damsel, young-womanhood. DauiMUBh # <?., of 
or proper to a damsel (nonce-utds.) 

1867 Contemp. Rrv. VI. 363 1 One of the quecnc’s 
damsclles * U *et forth as riding about (certainly in a very 
damselish way) at random . . to find the desired champion. 
x88o Daily Navs 1 July, The great minority . . had not reached 
the glory of damselhood ; they were simply children. 

Damson (d*Wn). Forms: 4-9 damascene, 
4-5 damacene, -yne, 4 damesene, 5 dameayxi, 
•y*(8)yn, 5-6 -aayn, 6 dameson, -yaen, -laen, 
•oain, dammoaen, damaaaon, -en, 6-7 dam- 
(m)aain, 6- 9 damaaoen, 7 -aaine, •aaeene, -oain; 
5 damayn, 6 dampaon, damaine, -ing, 6-7 
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damsen, 7 -Bin, 7-8 damsin, 5- damson. [MK. 

(,«>r ? AngloFr.) damn u cue, ad. L. Damasccmtm for 
Priinum Damauenum plum of Damascus (Isidore 
xvii. vii. 10 Dam a seen a a Damasco oppido). The 
various weakenings, damesene, damesen, damsen , 
damson , apjiear to be all of English development.] 

1 . A small plum, black or dark purple, the fruit 
of P run us lommunis or dottiest it a, variety damns - 
tena, which was introduced in very early times into 
Greece and Italy from Syria. 

a 1400 Pis tilt of Susan 89 per weore growyng so grene 
pc Date wip |>c Pamcstnc, c 1400 Laufianc's Cirnrg. 
193 Take xx. damascenes & xii. hgis. c 1460 J. Russell 
tile. Nur/un 77 in Babas Rk. 1J2 Serve fastynge.plom- 
mys, damsons, chcrics. Ibid. 668 Duinesyns. 154s Book dr 
Dyetary x\i. (1870) 385, .vi. or .\ii. damysens eaten before 
dyner, be good to nrouokc a mans nppetyde. 1573 Tusslk 
Hush. (1878) 7 6 Damsens, white and black. toao Bacon 
.S ylva fi 509 In Fruits, the white commonly is meaner, as 
in Pear-plumbs, Damosins, etc. 1657 R. Aubien Fruit 
‘frets t. 57 The Dnma/cenc also U an excellent fruit. 
>747 Mrs. ( » 1 a , s s k Cboktry xviii. headings To preserve 
damsons whole 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 51 p 14 The 
art of scalding damascenes without bursting them. x8>8 
Mks Sherwood Fairchild bam, (1839) I. xiv. 115 Mrs. 
Fain hild and Betty boiled up a great many damascenes in 
sugur. x866 J'reas. Hot., Prunusinstitia, the Bullacc . 

A variety occurs with yellowish fruit, which latter aie sold 
in London as White Damsons. 

b. Locally, a distinction is sometimes made 
lictwcen damson and damascene , the latter being 
applied to the so-called damson-plum : see c. 

x8xS T ‘odd Suppl., Damascene. This and the damson 
are distinct sorts of plums : the damascene is the larger of j 
the two, and not at all bitter; the damson is smaller, and ! 
has a peculiar bitter or roughness. 1891 Daily Neios 17 
Nov. 5/3 In Nottinghamshire there is, it seems, a recognised 1 
distinction between * damsons ' or ‘damaxons ’ and * damns- j 
cents' v in the Newark County Court .. a greengrocer., j 
complained that whereas he had ordered damsons he was ' 
supplied with damascenes. 1 

o. J him son plum : formerly o= damson ; but now | 
applied to a sub-variety of plum somewhat like the 
damson : sec quot. 1892. 

1586 CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 104 The Daniasin \ 
Plutnnies are woont to be dried and preserved as lieges, j 
16x1 CoTf.K., Damaisint % a Damascene, or Damsen plum. 
1770 Footk Lame Lover in. Wks. 1709 II. 85 It was . 
the best of plum-trees, it was a damascen plum. 189a Daily 
Xnvx r 13 Sept. 3/3 The damson plum . . is quite as ^ood for 
most purposes as the damson, and has not its acridity or 
roughness. 

2 . The tree which bears this: also damson tree. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth . de P. A\ xvit. cxxxv. (1405) 686 Of 

plumme tree is many manere of kynde but the Daniacene 
is the bestc. 14. . T. of Er< eldoune 180 (Cambr. MS.) pc 
darte and also pc damsyn trc. 1575 Art of Planting 1 1 lo 
set Damsons or Plum trees. 16*5 Bacon Ess., Gardens 
(Arb.)$s6 In Aprill follow .. The Dammasin, and Plum- 
Trees in Blossome. i860 Dki.amkk Fitch. Card. 158 In 
shallow or wet soils it is better to bud [peaches] on plum 
stocks, such as damsons, St. Julicns, See. 

3 . Applied to Chrysophyllum oliviferum of the 
W. Indies ( Damson-plum , quot. 1 75b ; Bitter or 
Mountain Damson, a name for Si mar it ba amara . 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 171 The Damson-plumb is 
found wild in many parts of Jamaica. 1811A. T. Thomson 
Land. Disp. (1818) 337 The Simaruha quassia, or mountain 
damson, as it is called in Jamaica. 1858 R. Hooa Veg. 
Kingdom 122 a Simaruba officinalis . . attains the height of 
sixty feet, ana is called Bitter Damson, Mountain Damson , j 
and Slave H 'ood, 

4 . a. at t rib, or adj. Of the colour of the damson. 
Also damson brown. 

1661 Ixn h lj. Hist, Anim. ft Min. Introd., Partridge, 
grecian, reddish, cinereous, white, and damascen. * 6*4 1 
Load. Gas. No. xo6j/4 A Damson brown Mare. 1791 
Hamilton Berthotlefs Dyeing II. ii.vi. iv. 347 Damascene 
colours, and other shades of browns of the common dye. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as damson dumpling , etc. ; 
damson-cheese, an inspissated conserve of dam- 
sons and sugar ; damson-pie, -tart [slang, after 
damn), profane language; damson-plum (see 
1 c, 3). 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Ilousekpr. (1778) 183 To make 
Damson Dumplins. c 1803 C. K. Sharpe New Oxford 
Guide ii. in Mem. (1888) I. 15 Cakes, ruskins, pruncllocs, 
and sweet damson cheese. 1887 Jclssoip A ready 313 Ilis I 
language U profane from long habit--* given over to damson 
tart like ’, as they say in Arcady. 1888 W. Black Strange 
Adv . House Booty iii. (Farmer), Even if you were to hear 
some of the Birmingham lads giving each other a dose of 
dam$on-pie. .you wouldn't understand a single sentence. 
Damysd, var. of Dauahkk Obs., damson. 
Damysel, Damysen, obs. ff. Damsel, Damson. 
t Dan f . Obs. Also 4-5 daun, dans, daun*, 4 -6 
dane, 5 dann ; see also Sc. dctic , Den. [a. OF. 
dan (also dant, dam , damp, in nom. dans , danz) 

~ mod.F. dom, Pr. don, domptt, Sp., Pg. don, It. 
donno L. dominus lord. Cl. I)am sb.h J 
An honourable title = Master, Sir : a. used in 
addressing or speaking of members of the religious 
orders ; cf. Dom ; b. applied to distinguished men, 
knights, scholars, poets, deities, etc. ; its modem 
affected application to poets appears to be after 
Spenser’s ‘ Dan Chaucer\ 

1303 R. Brlnnk Hand l, Synne 73 Dane Phelyp was 
mayster )mt tyme. c 1330 — Chron. Wace (Rolfs) 8839 
With hem wtmte dauru Mcrlyn ffur J*> slopes to make 


engyn. 1310 Ayenb. 1 pis hoc i* dan Michelis of North- 
sale, c 1386 Chaucer Monks Prol, 41 My lorde the 
Monk quod he. . Whcr shal I callc yow my lord daun Iohn, 
Or daun Thomas or ellcs daun Albon? Of what hous be 
ye? 1303 Gowtu Conf. III. 86 Lo, thus Danz Aribtotek* 
These thre sciences hath devided. 1483 Oath. A ngl. Ho 
A Dan ; sient monachi vacant ur. 1513 Skelton Gael. 
Laurel 391 The monke of Bury.. Dane Johnn Lydgate. 
1387 Tikhtux. Prog. T. (1837)9, * undertook Dan Lucans 
verse. 1596 Spfnsi-k F. Q. iv. ii. 32 Dan Chaucer, well of 
English undefyld. 1714 PorK Imit. Hor. , Sat. 11. vi. 151 Our 
friend Dan Prior. 17*7 Prior Alma 11. 120 Pray tnank 
Dan Pope who told it me. 183a Tt nnyson Dream Fair 
IV omen 5 Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, 

Dan- idicn). Also 8 dann. A small buoy, 
made of wood or inflated sheepskin, supporting 
a stout pole which bears a flag by day and lamp 
by night, used either to mark the position of deep- 
sea lines, or as a centre round which a steam- 
tiawler is worked. 

Hence attrib. d&n-tow, the rope fastening the dan to the 
lines or, in steam-trawling, to a small anchor or anchors. 

1687 Loud. Ga~. No. 2208/4 They will .. forthwith cause 
to he laid a White Buoy, having a Dann thereupon, till 
they may be able to erect another Beacon. 1883 Fisheries 
E.ihtb. Catal 7 Fleet of Cod Lines, .ready for Baiting, with 
Dans, Dantows, and Anchors complete. 189a Whitby 
Gas. 11 Nov. 3/1 The vessel then drifts slowly on until 
a distance of about two miles separates it from the dan. 

Dan a . Coal-mining: local. A small truck or 
sludge on which coal is drawn from the workings 
to the main load or shaft, lienee Dan v. 

185a Bran uk Put. Si. (ed. s\ Dans, small trucks or 
sledges used in coal mines. 1871 Trans. Amer. Inst. 
Mining Eng. I. 30s The coals were brought along the face 
to the full, on a ‘ dan'., there reloaded and hauled to the 
shaft. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Worddh., Dan, 
a small tub used for drawing coals from the workings to the 
main road where the skip* are loaded. Vanning is drawing 
the coals in the dans, which is done by boys. 

Danaid (darnc, id;. [In Fr. Danaide, ad. Gr. 
Aavals, pi. Aavatfcs, the Vanaides or daughters of 
Danaus king of Argos, who, having murdered 
their husbands on the wedding-night, were con- 
demned eternally to pour water into bottomless 
or sieve-like vessels.] 

A daughter of Danaus ; used attrib. in reference 
to the labour of the Dan aides : endless and futile. 
So DanaXdran a. ; and Dan*ii* used attrib. 

a i6s8 F. Grevillk Sidney (1653) 62 A Danaus hive of 
prodigality. 1884 Century Mag. Mar. 704 The crew arc 
worn out with their Danaidcan ta.sk. 
j Danaide vd*%“n<*,»id). [a. mod.F. danaide (sec 
prcc.) : so named in 1813 by a committee of the 
French Academy of Sciences, to whom it was sub- 
j mitted by the inventor Mannoury d\Kctot, from a 
fancied analogy to the vessels which the Danaides 
were required to fill.] 

A kimf of horizontal water wheel, consisting of a 
vertical axis to which is attached a conical drum 
and case, with radial spiral floats ; the water is 
diiected against the floats by a chute and escapes 
at the bottom : also called 1 tub-wheel \ 
x8a$ Meek. Mag. IV. 41 Description of the Danaide. 1856 
Ckk.hy Encyil. C tv. Lug. 959 Danaide. .this machine may 
be classed among hydraulic wheels. 

D&n&ite (d^-n&joit). Min. [Named 1833 after 
J. F. Dana, an American chemist.] A variety of 
arsenopyrite or mispickul, containing cobalt. 

*833 Amer . Jml. Sc. XXIV. 386 Danaite, a new ore of 
cobalt and iron. 

Da&alite (d^nabiG. Min, [Named 1866 
alter J. D. Dana, an American mineralogist : see 
-LITE.] A silicate of iron, glucinum, etc. with 
sulphide of zinc, occurring in reddish octahedrons 
in granite. 

x866 Amer. Jml . Sc. Ser. 11. XL 1 I. 73 On Danalite, a new 
Mineral Species. 

Danburite (diemb/foit). Min. [Named 1839 
from Danbury, Ct., U.S., where it occurs.] A 
boro-silicate of lime, brittle, translucent, and of a 
yellowish or whitish colour. 

1839 Amer. Jml. Sc. XXXV. 137 Danburite, a new 
Mineral Species. 1886 Ekni Min. 295 The presence of 
boracic aria in danburite. 

Dance (dans), sb. Forms : A-7 daunoe, (4-5 
dauna(e, 5-6 dawnoe, 6 dans(s), 5 - dance, [a. 
OF. dance, danse, f. the vb. dancer, damcr. So 
Pr., Cat. dans a, Sp. danui, Pg. dan^a, dansa , It. 
danza ; also Gcr. tanz, Du. dans.] 

1 . A rhythmical skipping and stepping, with 
regular turnings and movements of the limbs and 
body, usually to the accompanimrtit of music ; 
either as an expression of joy, exultation, and the 
like, or as an amusement or entertainment ; the 
action or an act or round of dancing. 

£1300 K. Alts. 6990 Murye they syngyn, and daunce* 
tnaken. 1303 R. Bkunne // and l, Synne 4684 Dauncex,karolx, 
soraour games, c 134 a Cursor M. 7601 (Trim) In her daunxc 
ft a r. dauncing, karol) H s w * s be wng. c 1400 Bom. Rose 808 
It to me liked riaht wde, That Courteaie me cleped so, Ami 
bade me on the daunce go. 1535 Covrrdalr Ps . cxlix. 3 
Let them pntyse his name in tne daunce. x|ao Shaks. 
Mids. N. it. i. 354 Lul’d in these flower* with nances and 
delight. s6n Bible Judg. xxi. 21 If the daughters of 


Shiloh come out to daunce in daunce*. 1667 Milton P. L. 
v. 619 That day. .they spent In song and dance about the 
sacred Hill. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1335 Leaps wildly 
graceful in the Inely dance. X 76 a- 7 i H. Walpole Vert ties 
A need. Paint. (1786) II. »S7 Tne holy family with a dance 
of Angels, .is a capital picture. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley 
cxviii, Waltzers whirled past in the wild excitement of the 
dance. Mo*I. Her partner for the next dunce. 

2 . A definite succession or arrangement of steps 
and rhythmical movements constituting one parti- 
ticular form or method of dancing. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 365 The hove daunce and the 
carole. 15*1 R. Copland \titU\ Maner of Dauncyngc of 
base daunces after the vse of Fraunce. xgop Shaks. Hen. V, 
11. iv. 25 If we heard that England Were busied with 
a Whitson Morris-dance. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 
5$ A kinde of dance which they use also in Spafne . . called 
Tne Canaries. 1711 Budcell Spec/. No. 67 F 2 Pyrrhus 
. Inventing the Dunce which is called after his Name. 1879 
11 . N. Moseley Nat. on Challenger 331 The most in- 
teresting dances wciq a Club Dunce und a Fan Dance. 

b. A tune or musical composition for regulating 
the movements of a dance, or composed in a dance 
rhythm. 

*509 Hawes Past. Pleas. x\i. vix, .She commaunded hc*r 
mynstrelles right anone to play, .the gentdl daunce. #§97 
Mori.ky Introd. Mas. 180 Ballete or daunt es. ..songs, which 
being song to a dittic may likewise he daunced. 1711 
Bunoi- 1 1 Spei t. No. 67P9I He] bid the Fidlers play a Dance 
called Mol Pulley. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 350/1 His 
f Chopin’s] first . . compositions were dances : Polonaises, 
Mazurkas, and Vaises. 

3 . A social gathering for the purpose of dancing ; 
a dancing party. 

^1385 Chaucer L. C. IV. 1269 Dido, And waytyn hire ut 
festis and at dauncis. 1790 Burns Jam O'S/teut/er 178 Ah * 
little kenn'd lliy reverend grannie, That sark she coft for her 
wee Nannie. . Wad ever graced a dance of witches ! a 1845 
Barham Ingold. Leg., I Veddi ug day pi hen asked to a party, 
a dance, or a dinner. Mod. Mrs. S. is giving a dance 
instead of a garden party this year. 

4 . transf. and Jig. 

*75* Johnson Rambler No. 85 r 4 The dance of spirits, 
the hound of vigour.. are reserved for him that braces his 
nerves. # 1879 S 1 ainer Music of Bible 3 One might say that 
rhythm is the dance of sound. 1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., 
The dance of the waters, especially to windward, was visible 
for over a mile around. 

1 5 - fig* Course of action ; mode of procedure, 
play, game. To know the old dance : «*f. F. 4 file 
s(at'l assez de la vieille danse, she knowes well 
enough what belongs to the Game* (Cotgr.). 

a 135* Minot Poems i. 66 At Donde now cs done haiie 
daunce, And wend bai most ano^er way. Ibid. v. 14 Sarc 
it bam smerted b al f»-‘ r d out of Frame, pare Icrcd Inglis 
men bam u new daunce. 1 1386 Chaucer Prol. 476 Of 
remedies of lone she knew pci chaunce For she koude 
of that Art the olde daunce. 1413 Jas. 1 Ktngis Q. clxxxv, 
Tham that ar noght entrit inne The dance ot lufe. c 1449 
Pi-cock A'cbr. 1. xvi. 86 Ood for his merci and pitcc kepe 
Ynglond, that he come not into lijk daunce. *513 Mori. 
Rich. Ill, Wks. 53 The lord Stanley and he had departed 
with diuerse other lordcs, and broken nil the daunce. 1659 
B. Harris ParivaFs Iron Age 193 The Emperour . . 
troubled, at this too long and too bloody dance. 1733 
Walpole in Morley Life viii. (1889) x 74 This dance .. will 
no further go. 1 meant well, but . . the Act could not be 
carried into execution without an armed force. 

0 . Phrases : a. To begin , lead the dance \ fig. to 
take the lead in any course of action. 

c i3»$ Coer de L. 37 39 The damyseles lede daunse. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 504 Vet made he bo as fressh 
a contcnauncc, As bough he schulde haue led newe 
daunce. C1380 Wyclip Set. Whs. II. 360 Crist p a t ledib 
be daunce of love. 1516 Skelton Magnyf. 1348 Foly 
toteth it properly, Fansy ledclh the dawnce. *379 Tombon 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. ^22/2 They must begin tne dance to 
be punished, a x6s6 Beaum. Sc Fl. Lust. Country 11. i, 
'They heard your lordship Was, by the ladies' choice, to 
lead the dance. 174a Mann Let. to H. Walpole 23 Sept., 
M. de Gages is now the man who begins the dance. 

b. To lead, rarely give (a person) a dance ; fig. 
to lead (him) in a wearying, perplexing, or dis- 
appointing course ; to cause him to undergo exertion 
or worry with no adequate result. 

a 15*9 Skelton Edw. IV, 29 She [Fortune] loke me by 
the hand and led me a daunce. 1399 Porter Angry Wont. 
Abingd. hi. ii, I pray God, they may . . both be led a dark 
dance in the night 1 168a Hickkringill Whs. (1716) II. 37, 

I think he has led me a fair dance, I am so tyred. 1700 
S. L. tr. C. Frvhe's Voy. E, hid. 15 [A monkey] led me such 
a dance, that I had almost atuck in the Slough. 1798 W. 
Hu iton Autobiog. 65, I should have led them a dance 
of twenty miles to breakfast at Kidderminster. 1874 
Aldrich Prud. Palfrey 1.(1885) ia It was notorious that 
the late Maria Jane had led Mr. Wiggins something of 
a dance in this life. 

c. Dance of Death : an allegorical representation 
of Death leading men of all ranks and conditions 
in the dance to the grave ; a very common subject 
of pictorial representation during the middle ages. 
Also called dance cf Macabre, F. danse macabre ; 
see Littr£. 

fi430 Lydg. Daunce of Machabree Prol., The which 
daunce at sainct innocentes Portrayed is with all the 
surplusage. Ibid.. Death fyrst speaketh vnto the Pope, 
and after to euery degree as folowcth. 1480 Rob/. Dei>yll 
26 For and we nowe in dcathes daunce stode To hell 
shoulde we go, with horrible vengeatince. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vi. clvi. 145 But deth y* is to all persones egall, 
last) ye tooke hym m his dymme daunce, whan he had ben 
kyng .xlvii. yeres. 1631 Wkevbr Am. Fun, Mon, 378 
Tne dance of Death . . the Picture of death leading all 
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estate*. 1833 I. Dali.away A re hit, Em/?. 137 (Stanford) 
The Dance ot Macabre (Holbein’s Dance of Death) was 
painted on the walk. 

d. St. Vitus's dance** Chokka, q.v. ; also fig. 

Also St. John's , St. Huy's dame, terms applied to the 

dancing-mania of the middle age*. 

x6ai Burton /Unit. Met. 1. i. 1. iv, Chorus Sancti Viti\ or 
S. Vitus Dance, .they that are taken with it can do nothing 
but dance till they be dead, or cured. 1711 Bailey, C 7/omi 
Santi V$ti, St. Vitus’s Dance. 1746 J. Andkek (title). 
Cases of Epilepsy, Hysteric Fits, and St. Vitus’s Dance, 
with the Process and Cure. 1804 Southey in H. D Traill 
Coleridge (1884) 106 His [Coleridge’s] mind is in a perpetual 
St. Vitus’s dance- eternal activity without action. 1840 
Twkedik Prnct . Med. II. 205 In St. John's dance, as well 
as in that of St. Vitus, .a tympanic state of the abdomen was 
a frequent eymptom. 

e. Dance upoti nothing : an ironical expression 
for hanging (cf. Dance v. 3 b). 

1840 Hood Kilmanscgg. Her Death ix, Just as the felon 
condemned to die. .From his gloomy cell in a vision elopes, 
To caper on sunny greens ana slopes, I nstcad of the dance 
upon nothing. <1x845 — An Open Question, note , If 
a dance upon Sunday led so inevitably to a dance upon 
nothing ! 

7 - attrib. and Comb ., as dancc-lcadcr , -lover, 
-tune ; dance-loving adj. ; dance-ball, -house, a 
public dancing saloon {U. -S’.); dance-music, 
* music designed as an accompaniment to dancing ; 
also, music written in dance rhythm though not 
for dancing purposes’ (Grove Diet. A/us.). 

1891 Rcrtbneds Mag?. Sept. 276/1 Port Said, .abounds in 
French cates and dance-halls. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 
24 Apr. t/ 8 To run a dance-house and gambling-den. 
ci 440 Promp. Pan > . 114 Dnwncclcdere, eoralles . i860 

G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 152 Very popular . . as a mean* of 
producing dance music. 

Dance (dans), V . Forms: 4-6 daunse, 4-7 
daunoe, (5 dawnoe, 6 dans s, danse), 5- dance. 

! a. OF. dance- r, danse-r = Vv. dansar , Sp. dauzar, 
*g. dansar, dansar , It. danzare , 

The origin of the Romanic word is obscure ; it is generally 
held (after Die*) to he an adoption of OHG. ditmbn to 
draw, to stretch out, from which is supposed to have arisen 
the sense 'to form a file or chain in dancing’. From 
Romanic the word has been taken (hack) in the sense 
‘dance’ into German : MHG. f arisen ( mhc', M Du </<*>/ avh. 
(OHG. dansdn was a derivative form from diusan — Goth. 
Pinsan in at^insan to draw towards one.)] 

I. intr . To leap, skip, hop, or glide with 
measured steps and rhythmical movements of the 
body, usually to the accompaniment of music, either 
by oneself, or with a partner or in a set. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 5213 Mery time it is in May. . Maydens so 
daunccn and thay play. 1*88 Wyclif 2 Saw. vi. 14 Daniil 
. . daunside with all strengtnis bifor the Lord. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 147/3 He . . sente them into the gardyn to 
daunse & to carolle. 1530 Pai sgr. 361 After dynner men 
nvaunced them to daunt e rche man with echc woman. 1631 
Milton Ij Allegro 96 Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequer’d shade. 171a S trp.1 k. Sped. No. 
466 P 3 You shall see her dance, or, if you will do her that 
Honour, dance with her. 1884 Miss Draddon Ishruael ix, 
1 never danced with any one in my life until to-day. I have 
danced by myself in the yard sometimes when there was an 
organ. 

f b. To dance barefoot : said of an elder sister 
when a younger one was married before her. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 33 She must haue a husband ; 
I must dance bare-foot on her wedding day. And for your 
loue to her leado Apes in hell. 174a Mrs. Delany Life 4 
Corr. (i860 II. 188 The eldest daughter was much dis- 
appointed that she should dance baiofoot, and desired her 
father to find out a match for her. 

c. Of animals taught to perform certain regular 
movements. 


c 1530 Hickscomer in Ha/ 1 , Dodsky I. 184 Then should 
ye dance as a bear. 1854 Wood A nim. Life 210 The educa- 
tion of most bears seldom aspires beyond teaching the 
animal to stand on its hind legs, and raise each foot alter- 
nately, a performance popularly entitled ‘ dancing 

d. transf. and fig. 

c 1430 Lydo. Bochas 1. viii. (1544) nn, Beware afore or 
ye daunce in the rotve Of such as Fortune hath from her 
whde ithrow. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , v. iv. 68, I haue 
some of ’em in Limbo Patrum , and there they are like to 
dance these three dayes. 

e. To dance to or after (a person's) pipe , whistle , 
etc. : fig. to follow his lead, act after his desire or 
instigation. 

156a J. Heywood Prcrr. 4 Epigr. (1867) 6t To daunce 
after her pipe, I am ny led. 1604 Middleton Father 
Hubb. Tates Wks. 1886 VIII. 65 Till the old devourer .. 
death, had made our landlord dance after his pipe. 1707 
Norris Treat Humility iii. 98 When a man . . dances to 
the tunc of the age wherein he lives. 1813 Scott Pn>eril 
vii, I thought I had the prettiest girl in the Castle dancing 
after my whistle. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1 . 523 
That most of these councillors . . wdl * dance to Rome’s 
piping \ if they do but see her gold. 

2 . To leap, skip, spring, or move up and down, 
with continuously recurring movement, from excite- 
ment or strong emotion. Said also of the lively 
skipping or prancing of animals, and of the heart, 
the blood in the veins, etc. 

c 13*5 A Hit. P. A. 34 j P03 J>ou daunce as any 

do. Braundysch, & brais )>y bra be z breme. c 1400-90 
Alexander 2618 For J>e dowt of pc dyn daunced stedis. 
15*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 291 Some were con- 
strayned to leape and daunce for toye. 1553 Eden Treat. 
Newt Ind . (Arb.) 21 The woman runneth vp and down, 
daunsing continually like a frnntike hodie. x6xx Shaks. 
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I Vint. 7 \ 1. ii. no, I haue Tremor Cordis on me*, my 1 
heart daunces, But not for ioy. at 7*0 Sheffield (I)k. I 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I. 160 The blood more lively dam VI I 
within our veins. 179a S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. i. 142 When ' 
the heart danced, and life was in its spring. x8ax Lamu j 
Elia , Valentine's Day , He saw, unseen, the nappy girl un- 
fold the Valentine, dance about, clap her hands. 1859 , 
Tennyson Enid 505 Vniol’s heart Danced in his bosom, 
seeing better days. 

b. To run, go, or move on with dancing or 
tripping motion. 

171a Arduthnot John Bull 1. x, How you have danced 
the round of all the Courts. x8ao Scon* Abbot xxiv, The 
moments . . danced so rapidly away. Ibid, xxxiv, Some 
sprightlydamsel.who thinks to dance through life as through 
a French galliard. 187a Bt ack Adv. Phaeton ii. 20 These 
boys of twenty-five will dance over the world’s edge in 
pursuit of a theory. 

3 . Of things inanimate : To bob up and down on 
the ground, on the surface of water, in the air, etc. 
Often with personification or figurative reference 
to gay and sprightly motion. 

*S®3 W. Eulkr Meteors (1640) 7 b, The flame nppeareth 
to leape or daunce from one pait to the other, muen like as 
bals of wiki fire daunce up and downc in the water. 1567 
Drant Horace's Epist . xviii, F vj, Whilst thy shin doih 
kepe a Ante, ydauncinge on the plaine. 1665 Hooke 
Micrngr. 231 Why the limb of the Sun, Moon, Jupiter .. 
nnd Venus, apfiear to move or dance, 1703 Moxon Meek. 
F.xerc . 1 45 Cure must be taken that the Bressummers and 
Girders dc not weakned more than needs, lest the whole 
Floor dance. 181a H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr Cui bono ? 
iv, Light as the mote that daunccth in the beam. 1884 
Q. Victoria More Leaves 138 The little boat rolled and 
danced, 

b. Grimly applied to the movements of the body 
in or after death by hanging ; lo dance upon 
nothing , to be hanged. 

1837 Major Richardson Brit. Legion viii. (ed. 2) 210 
To see a fellow-being dancing in mr after death, in the 
manner practised in England. 1839 H. Ainsworth Jack j 
Sheppard xxxi (Farmer, ‘You’ll dance upon nothing, 1 
presently*, rejoined Jonathan, brutally. 186a Carlyi 1 
Frcdk . (tt. (186$) III. Mil. iv. 21 This poor soldier, six feet 
three, your Majesty, is to dance on the top of nothing for 
a three-halfpenny matter ! 

4 . Irons, with the name or description of a dance 
or measuie as cognate object. 

t 1385 Chaucer L.G. IV. Prul. 200 (MS. Gg) Daunsyngc 
aboutc this flour an esy pas. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xvi. xix, To daunce true tnesurcs without varyaunce. 1390 
Porter Angry IVom. Abingd. in. ii, They have danced 
a galliard at beggars’-bush for it. a 1617 Middi.f.ton Chaste 
Maid iv. iii, As if they’d dance the sword-dance on the 
stage. 176* Goldsm. Life if Nash Wks. 1881 IV. 69 
A minuet, danced by two persons. 1844 E. Fii/gi hald 
Lett . (18H9) I. 142 If you could see the little girl dance the 
Polka with her sister ! 

+b. To dance Barnaby: to dance to a quick 
movement, move expeditiously. To dance the 
Tyburn jig : to be hanged : cf. 3 b. Obs. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 15 Bounce cries the Port-hole, out 
they fly And make the world dance Bamaby. 1664 EriiKR- 
koge Com. Revenge v. ii, Widow, here is music; send for 
a parson, and we will dance Barnaby within this half hour. 
*697 Vanbrugh Relapse Fpil., Did ever one yet dance the 
Tyburn jig With a free air, or a wcll-pawdered wig ? 

6. To dance attendance : to wait (upon a person) 
with assiduous attention and ready obsequiousness ; 
orig. to stand waiting or ‘ kicking one*s heels y in 
an antechamber. See also Attendance 5. 

15** Skelton Why not to Court 626 And Syr ye must 
daunce attendance, And take patient sufferaunce, For my 
Lords Grace, Hath now no time or space, To speke with you 
as yet. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII , v. ii. 31 To suffer A man of 
Place . . To dance attendance on their Lordships pleasures, 1 
And at the dore too, like a Post with Packets. i67«Trahf rni. 
Chr. Ethics xxv. 380 Few have observed that the sun and ' 
moon and stars dance attendance to it [the earth], and 
cherish it with their influences. i 7 6 S j Gray in Corr. iv 1 
Nicholls (1843) 75 Here arc a pair of your stray shoes, 
dancing attendance, till you send for them. 1883 Gilmour 
Mongols xxxi. 362 After dancing attendance on the court j 
for a month or two they receive their dismission. 

0 . causal, a. To lead in a dance, cause to dance. 

1665 Preys Diary ix Oct., Having danced my people as 
long as I saw fit to sit up, I to bed. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VI. ii, When my father had danced his white bear 
backwards and forwards, through half-a-dozen pages. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Comp. 1, Though 1 am obligated to dance 
a bear, a man may be a gentleman for all that. 

b. To move or toss up and down with a dancing 
jerky motion ; to dandle. 

Wyclif Isa. lxvi. 12 Vp on the knes men shul daunte 
[MS. H. a 1440 daunsen] 30U. <546 Heywood Proverbs 11. 

x, In hope. .In hir dotyng daies to be daunst on the lappe. 
x6*a Fi.ktchf.r Sp. Curate 11. i, I have dandled you, and 
kissed you, and played with you.. and danced you. 168* 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 418 To dance a child 
in one's arms, X773 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary July, It 
was no sport to me to be danced up and down, and to find 
the waves . . rougher every instant. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. Epil., I that danced her on my knee. 

7 . With compl . : To remove, put, bring, impel, 
etc., off, away, out, in, etc., by dancing. 

a 1633 Austin Medit . (163s) 208 So was the blessed head 
of John., danced off his shoulders by a Harlot. X787 
Generous Attachmentl.ioo, I danced away the recollection 
of it. i8if Byron Walts vii. Her nimble feet danced off 
another's head. s86* Mrrivalr Rom. Emp.{ 1865) VI. 1 . 169 
That an obscure player . . should dance himself into the 
chamber of the empress. 1880 G. Mfredith Trag.Com. 
iv. (1892)29 Like a lady danced off her sense of fixity. Mod , 

I fear he has danced away his chance. 


Danoeable (dan&fib’l),a. colloq. ff. Danced. 
+ -able ; cf. F. dan sable.] Suitable lor dancing ; 
lit to dance with. 

i860 W. Collins IVom. White 1. vi. 99 A flu-table, 
daurenblc, small-talkable creature of the male sex. 189s 
Sat. Rri>. 24 July 123/2 ‘The Shaking Polka’ ♦. is a very 
bright and danceable specimen. 

Dancer (da nsdJ). [f. Dance v. + -kr.] 

1 . One who dances ; spec, one who dances pro- 
fessionally in public. 

t 1440 Promt. Pan*. 114 Dawncere, t rip u Hat or, tripud i- 
atrix. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. 1. m God match me 
with a good daunecr. 1688 Loud. t,az. No 208/4 Stage- 
Plays, D.mters of the Ropes, and other Pubiick Shews. 
1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter 146 The dancers tjuiik and 
quicker flew. 1858 Thackeray Virginians xxvtii, She is 
a dancer, and. .no better or worse than her neighbours. 

+ b. A dancing-master. Obs . 

1599 16.. Midditton, etc. Old Law 111. ii, His dancer 
now came in as 1 met you. a 16*7 Middleton Chaste 
Maid 1. i, I hold my life you have forgot your dancing : 
when whh the dancer with you? 

1 0. transf. A dancing-dog. Obs. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cams' Dogs in Aib. Gamer III, 761 
The dog called the Dancer. .( They} arc taught and exercised 
to dance in measure 1688 R. Holme Atmoury 11. 184/1. 

2 . {pi.) A sect of enthusiasts who arose in 1374, 
chiefly in parts of Flanders, and were noted for 
their wild dancing ; in Pathol, those affected with 
the dancing-mania {SI. Vitus', St.John's dance , etc.) 
of the middle ages. 

* 7 * 4 . Maclaine, tr. Mosheim's Ch. Hist. mv. 11. v. § 8 
Directly the reverse of this melancholy sect was the* merry 
one of the Dancers, whit h . . arose at Aix la-Chapelle. 
1844 Barington tr. Hecker's Epidemics Mid. Ages i. 88 
note, According to the Chronicle of Cologne, the Si John’s 
dancers sang during their paroxysms. 188* 3 **afk 
Emycl. Retig. Knoivl. 1. 602 The sett of the Dancers, 
who were enthusiasts, first appeared in 1 374, on the Lower 
Rhine, dancing in honor of Si. John. 

3. «= Dandy-roller, q.v. 

4 . /A Stairs, slang. 

1671 R. Head Eng. A'ogue 1. v. (1874) 57 (Farmer) Tratk 
up the dancers, go up the stayres. 17*5 in Neiv Cant. 
Diet. 181a J. H. Vaux Flash Dii t. , Darners , stairs. x8ao 
Lyt roN Disonmed 65 Come, track up the dancers, ami 
dowse the glim. 1858 — What will he do ? xvi, (D ', Lome, 
my Hebe, track the dancers, that is, go up the stairs. 

6. pi. A local name for the aurora borealis or 
northern lights. Also Merry dancers. 

rx7i7 Lett.fr. Mist's Jrnl. (1722) 1. 99 In the North of 
Scotland . . they are seen continually every Summer in the 
Evening .. they call them Darners. 17*7 Phil. 7 ratts. 
XXXV. 304 The Meteor call'd by our Sailors Merry Dancers, 
was visible, and very bright. 1863 C. St. John Nat. Hist 
Moray 86 April 7th (1847). .we saw a very brillinnt aurora 
borealis, or as they term it here, * The Merry Dancer ’ 

t Danceress. obs., exc. aznonce-wd. [a OF 
danccrcsse, da meres sc, now supplanted by dan sen sc : 
sec -K88.] A female dancer. 

1388 Wyclif Eidus. ix. 4 Be thou not customable with 
n oaunscressc [138* a leperesse or tumblerl, neither hctc 
thou hir. 1491 Caxton Vitas J'atr. ( W de W. 1495)1 xh. 
62 !>/i The moost excellent Jonglcrcssc or Dawnceresse that 
was in the cytcc of Anthyoche. 1633 Pfynnf Histrio 
Mastix v. viii. 260 What doth a Danceresse doc? She im- 
pudently uncovers her head. 1855 Hottseh IVords X L 57 
A cavalier may. .offer a glass now and then to his dam ercss. 

t Da ncery. Obs. rare ~ *. [a. OF. danserie , 
dancing, ball : see - ery.J Dancing. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. vm. 504 Two, with whom none 
would strive in danccry, 

Dancette (danse-t),^. [app. a modern form- 
ation, inferred from next.] 

1 . Her . A fesse with three indentations. 

1864 Boutrli. Heraldry Hist. 4- Pep. xiv. § 1 (ed. 3) 160 
The ‘daunces’ are equivalent to a group of fusils conjoined 
in fesse across the Hhield, which is sometimes blazoned as 
a ‘ dancette * or a fesse danccttec. 

2 . Arch. A zigzag or chevron moulding. 

1838 Britton Diet. Arehit. 740 The chevron moulding, 
or dancette. 1876 Gwilt F.wyif. Arehit. Gloa*. 

Dancette, -66 (dernsetf, -ti), a. Her. Also 
•t y. [app. a corruption of F. dancht, denchl \ in 
OF. also dansti (:— late L. dentiedtus, f. dent- 
tooth) used in same sense. 

Dancettl or danceti may have originated in a scribal 
ertor for danchi or dan sit. OF. had also the phiase 
t\ d arises — dan chi. ] 

Of a line, the edges of a fesse, etc. : Having large 
and deeply marked indentations, usually three in 
number; « Dancy. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry it. iii. (1660) 55 These two last 
mentioned sort* of Lines viz. Indented nnd Dnunsette.are 
both one. .their forme is all one, but in quantity they differ 
much in that the one is much wider and deeper than the 
other. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 1. ii. 15 Dancette differs 
from Indented, by reason it consists but of three teeth only. 
1864 Bolti ll Heraldry Hist, Pop . xtii. (ed. 3) _ 1 « 5 

A chief danccttcc. 188a Currans Heraldry it. 47 The lines 
by which a shield is divided, may juxuine any of the follow 
ing form*. .Indented, Dancetuf (hut 3 indentations', iv. 59 
Argent ; a Bend vert, between Cotises dancette gules. 
Dancing (cla nriq), vbl. sb. [-INOL] The 
action of the verb Dance. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7601 (Gtttt.) In hair dauncing H* 
hair .sang, <21340 Hampole Pxalter xxxix 6 Hqppynge 
& daunceynge of tumbler* & herlotcs. 1530 Tindai i 
Pract. Prelates Wks. (1573) 375 As who should say, we 
payd for all mens daunsing. 1633 P Fletcher Purple 1 st. 



DANCING, 


vii. xxx. 92 With dancings, gifts and songs. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon it. vt. 244 One night that the King had appointed 
n great Dancing at Court. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Yog. 
II omen (ed. 4) I. vi. 236 What is dancing, in the bent sense, 
but the harmony of motion rendered inure palpable? 18*5 
Thackfray Neivcornes xxiv, They had no dancing at Grand* 
mamma's : but she adores dancing. 

b. attrib . and Comb., ns dancing -assembly, 
- chamber , - days , - dress , floor, - hall , - house , - match , 
-pipe, -pump, -shoe, etc. ; dancing-malady, 
-mania, -plague n= Chohka ; dancing-mistress, 
a female teacher of dancing ; f dancing rapier, 
a sword worn only for ornament in dancing; 
dancing-room, a room for dancing ; spec . one for 
public dancing. Also Dancing-mahtkr, -school. 

1765 CowrtK Let. to J. Hill 3 July, Here is a card- 
assembly, and a Manring-assembly. c 13S3CHAUCER L.G, W 
11 06 Dido, To *daunsyng.chaumberys . .This Enyas is led. 
159a Smaks. Rom. \ Jul. 1. v. 33 Nay sit. . For you and I are 
past our "dauncing cfuics, 172a Swift Stella's Birthday , 
As when a beauteous nymph decays, We say, she’s past 
her dancing-days. 1843 Longf. Sp. Student t it. i, Now 
bring me. .my *dnncing dress And my most precious jewels ! 
*839 — Hyperion hi. iii. Used ns a *dan< ing-floor. 17*3 
( Ioldsm. Let. Wks. 1881 IV. 474 When a stranger enters tnc 
"dancing-hall he sees one end ot the room taken up with the 
l.ulies. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. ix. Nac frequenter of play- 
house, or music-house, or "dancing-house. 1878 tr. Ziernssens 
(yet. Mefl. XIV. 416 As a pandemic disease, the Mancing- 
inania died out in the fifteenth century. 1741 Richardson 
I 'ante la II. 145 All the I.adies could prevail upon my Master 
for, was a 4 Dancing-match. 185* Dickens Bleak // II. \ it, 

4 Dancing-mistress though in her limited ambition she 
aspired to be. c 1440 Promt. Part >. 114 "Dawncyngc pype, 
taro/a. 1847 Aib. Smith Car. Tadpole xix. (1879) 167 They 
dl uear jackets and trowsers, and trodden out Vlancing- 
pumps. 1788 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peter s Pension Wks. 
1812 II. 17 V illume The goodly Company and + Dancing* 
room. 1836 Murray's Handbk. N. derm, 271 Occupied by 
low taverns and dancing-rooms. 1709 Stkklk T after No. 180 
l»8 "Dancing-Shoes not exceeding Four Inches Height in the 
Heel. 

D&'ncing, ///. a. T-inci -.] That dances, in 
various senses of the verb. 

fc *386 Chalckr A 'nfs T. 1343 What ladies fairest bene or 
best dauncringc. J i<68 Fulw f.l Like Will to Like in Ho/I. 
Dodsley III 310 Whom have we here? Tom Tuniblci, or 
else some dancing bear? 1583 Stubbks Anat. Abu*. it. 
(1882) n Their dan, sing minions, that minse it ful gin^erlic. 
>6^7 Drvdfn Pi re. Georg. 1. 506 Chaff with eddy Winds is 
whirl’d around, And dancing Leaves are lifted from the 
ground. 1701 Dk For True-born Eng. 8 A Dnnsing 
Nation, Fickle and Untrue. *887 J. p all Nat. in S. 
Anter . 15 The Irregular surface of the little dancing waves. 

b. + Dancing-goats [Lat. cap r pc sa Panics], a 
species of meteor or aurora; dancing* damsel, 
-wench, -woman — Danotng-girl. 

1563 W. Fulkf. Meteors (1640) 6b, Of fiery meteors., 
they have divers names : for they are called burning stubble, 
torches, dauncing or leaping Coates. Ibid. 7 b, Pausing 
Coats are. .as when two torches be seene together, and the 
dame appeareth to lea|*s or dnunce from one part to the 
other. 1606 G. W[oodcockk] tr. Justin 42 b, He begat 
Larissa, n dauncing damsel. •«F» Fryer Acc. E. India 4- 
/*. 160 The Dancing Wenches singing with Bells at their 
Wrists and Heels. 1810 T. Wili iamm>n E. India Vadc M. 

1. 386 (Y.) The dancing. women are of different kinds. 

Da*ncing-girl. [Dancing ///. a.) 

1. A girl who dances in public ; a female pro- 
fessional dancer; esp . in India, a nautch-girl 
tin Pg. bailadcira , Bayadere). 

1760 Goi.dsm, Cit. IK xlv. Pleased with the postures as 
well as the condescension of our dancing girls. 178a Ann. 
Reg-. 43 A company of .strolling dancing girls from Surat 
Appeared on a platform. 184a I,ongf. Sp , Stud. 1, i, A mere 
dancing-girl, who shows herself Nightly, half-naked, on the 
stage, Tor money. 1848 Ht. Marunkav East. Life (1850) 
283 There was a booth with dancing-girls, a horrid sight. 

2. Dancing-girls : a plant, Mantisia sanatoria, 
cultivated in grcen-houscs for the beauty and 
singularity of its purple and yellow flowers. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 719/1 Its flowers. .present some resem- 
blance to a ballet-dancer ; hence the popular name, Dancing 
Girls, applied to the plant. 

D&ncingly (dcrnsiqli), adv. [f. Dancing ppl. a. 

+ -LY ' 2 .] In a dancing or earring manner. 

1887 H. More Div . Dial, itt. xxxvi. (1713) 283 If you be 
so dancingly merry, 1804 Chamb. Jrnt. 27 Aug. 552/2 
A chill gleam, .lit dancingly on Miss Mattie’s face. 

Da'ncing-ma-’ster. [Dancing vbl. sb.] A 
professional teacher of dancing. 

1851 (title\ The English Dancing-Master. 1681 Otway 
Solaitds Port. v. v, Odd, they’ll make an old fellow of sixty- 
five cut a caper like a dancing-master. *711 Addison Sped. 
No. 29 P 11 The Shepherds .. ncquit themselves in a Bali 
better than our English Dancing-Masters, i860 Emerson 
Coud. L(/e, Culture (Bohn) II. 371 In town, he can find 
the swimming-school, the gymnasium, the dancing-master. 

Dancing-school, [f. as prec.] A school 
for instruction in dancing. 

1580 Baret Alv. D 1 18 A daunsing schoole. 1500 Shaks. 
Hen. I", in. v. 32 They bid vs lo the English Dancing- 
Schooles, 1847 Ward Simp. Cobler 0 The Church . . will 
sooner become the DeviU dancing-Schoole, then Gods 
Temple. 1837 Ht. Martinrau AVv. Amer . II. 336 A warn- 
ing that no ynung lady who attended dancing-school that 
winter should l»e employed. 

fDancitive, a. Ohs. nonce-wd. [f. D anced., 
on the analogy of sensitive : cf. talkative .] Inclined 
or given to dancing. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe 11. in Bullen O. PI. III. 31 Your 
Lord is very dancitive me thinkes. 
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f Dancy, a . Her . Ohs. rare . [a. OF. dunsit { , 
danchi fate L. denticdtns toothed, f. dent- tooth.] 
Toothed, indented. 

x6it Cotgr., Danchi , indented ; or (as in termes of 
blazon) dancy. 1708 Phillips. Dancette or Dancy . 

Dand, slang or dial, abbreviation of Dandy. 

s886 T. Hardy Mayor of Cast, xxvii, Farfrae, being 
a young dand. 1891 — Test I. 89 You will never set out 
. . without dressing up more the dand than that? 

Dandelion (dae nd/bidn). Forma : 6 dent de 
lion, dentdelyon, dantdelyon, 6-7 dan-, d&nte- 
delyon, 7 dent-, dendelion, 6- dandelion, 
[a. F. dent de lion , in med.L. dens leottis , ‘ lion’s 
tooth from the toothed outline of the leaves.] 

1 . A well-known Composite plant ( Taraxacum 
Dens- leonis or Leontodon Taraxacum ), abundant 
in meadows and waste ground throughout Europe, 
Central and Northern Asia, and North America, 
with widely toothed leaves, and a large bright 
yellow flower upon a naked hollow stalk, suc- 
ceeded by a globular head of pappose seeds ; the 
leaves, stalk, and root contain a bitter milky juice. 

1313 Douglas .Ends xii. Prol. 119 Seyrdownis smaillon 
dent dc lion sprang. 1578 1 .vt rc Dodoens v. xvi. 568 Dan- 
delion flowreth in April and August Ibid. 1569 The secondc 
kinde is called . . in shoppes Dens leottis . . in French Piste* 
en-lu t . . in Knglishc Dandclyon. 1645 Hartlib Ref. Silk- 
7 norm 3* They wil also cate the heart) called Dantedelymi. 

1 60s Tryon Good House-tv. xxii. (cd. 2) 216 Our Herb 
c ufled Dandelion (that is in English, Lyons Tooth, because of 
the similitude of its Leaf). 173* Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
1. 249 The June of the Dandelion is a remedy in intermit* 
ting Fevers. 1805 Wouosw. Yaudracour 4 Julia, A tuft 
of winged seed, .from the dandelion’s naked stalk . . Driven 
by the autumnal whirlwind. 1871 Oliver Klein. Bot. tt. 195 
In Dandelion, all the florets aic. ligulate and yellow. 

2 . Applied, with qualifying words, to other 
Composites : as Autumnal D., Apargia autum- 
nal is ; Blue D f , a species of lettuce ( J.actnca 
sonchifolia ) with toothed leaves ; Dwarf D. (U.S.), 
A'rigia virgin ica ; False D., * a branching compo- 
site of the southern United States, Tyrrhopappus Ca- 
tolitiianus , with dandclion-like heads' {Cm t. Diet.). 

8. attrib. 

1656 Mknnis& Smith Musarum Del , Obcreris Apparel \ 
His jOberon’s] breeches, .lined with dandelyon plusn. x8sx 
C i.ark Dill. Aliustr. I. 114 The dandelion flowers. 1883 
Miss Bkaihx)n hold. Caf vii. 83 As light and airy as that 
dandelion seed. 

Dander (darndaj), Sc. [Origin unknown]. 
A piece of the vitrified refuse of a smith’s fire or 
a furnace ; a calcined cinder or piece of slag. 

1791 Newtf. 'Tour Eng. ^ Scot. 230 These [pent*] burnt 
in kiln-pots leave a plate of yctlin amongst the ashes, which 
the country people call a dander. 18*8 Scott F. M. Perth 
iii, * Nay, father,’ said the Smith, ‘you cannot suppose that 
Harry Cow cares the value of a smithy-dander for such 
a cub.* x8*8 Specif T. Stirling* s patent No. 5685. 3 
A layer of dander or the scoria? obtained from the Carron 
Ironworks in Scotland. 1888 Cycl. Tour. Club Gas. Mar. 

? »8, 1 The horse sprained the fetlock joint in the near foie- 
oot . . in consequence of a number of lumps of ashes or 
* danders * having been left on the road. 

Dander fdarndaj), sb.- [Origin uncertain: 
npp. West Indian or American.] (See quot.) Now 
commonly Dundkr, q.v. 

1 c 1798 Sir J. Dalrympi.e Observ. Yeast-cake 1 The season 
for working molasses lusts five months, of which three weeks 
are lost in making up the dander, that is, the ferment. 

D&'nder, SP.% = Dandruff, q.v. 

Dander (dx’ndai), sb.*. U. S. colloq. and dial. 
[Conjectured by some to be a fig. use of Dander •**, 
dandruff, scurf; but possibly fig. of Dander 2, 
ferment.] Ruffled or angry temper ; in phr. to get 
one's dander up, etc. 

1837-40 Haliburton Ctockm. (1862)31 He was fairly ry led, 
and got his dander up. 1848 1 .ow t- ll Btgloiv P. Poems 1 890 
II. 49 lYut ’ll git your dander riz ? 1849 Thacki- ray Pen- 
dermis xliii, When my dander is up it’s the very thing to 
urge me on, X88 le shire (doss. s. v M * I got his dander 
up ’ means I put him out of temper. [In Dialect Glossaries of 
C umbrld ., S/ufietd , Berkshire.) 

Dander (dx-ndai), sbA Sc. and dial. Also 

daunder, dauner. [f. Dander v.] 

1 . Sc. A stroll, a saunter. 

i8ax Joseph the Book-Man 17 He’d from Edina take 
a dander 'lo Glasgow, x88x Nasmyth Antobiog. xvi. 379 
Wo had a long dander together through the Old Town. 

2 . dial. A fit of shivering. 

1877 in Holdcrness Gloss. 

Dander (drendw), V. Sc. and dial. Also 
daunder, dauner, dawner. [A frequentative 
form like blunder , wander. Conjectured by some 
to be akin to Dandle : cf. dadder and doddle .] 

1 . intr. To walk idly or purposelessly ; to stroll, 
saunter. (Sc. and north, dial.) 

a 1800 Burfl in Watson Collect. (1706) II. 19 (Jam.) 
Quhiles wandring, quhilcs dandring. 1744 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. (1733) 1, 75 Alane through flow’ry hows I dander. 
1808 Anderson Cumbrld. Ball. 57 The wearied auld fwok 
dander d heame. 1830 Galt Laim-ie T. ix. viii. (1849) 4 14, 

I would just dauner about and dwine away. x8a6 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 288 'Lo see poor Jess Donaldson daunder- 
tng about, opening drawers and presses. 1889 Barrie 
Wind oiv in Thrums xvi. 153 Hendry d.mdered in to change 
his coat deliberately. 
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2 . dial. a. To * wander * or ‘ ramble ’ in talk, 
to talk incoherently, b. To tremble, to vibrate ; 
applied also to the rolling sound of a drum. In 
this sense akin to divider, dunner. 

a 17*4 Battle of Harlow xviii. in Evergreen I. 85 The 
Armies met, the Trumpet sounds, The dandring Drums 
alloud did touk. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dander, .to talk in- 
coherently. Chesh. 1833B0UIN8ON Whitby Gloss., Dander, 
to tremble as a house seems to do from the inside when 
a carriage passes heavily in the street. 1878 Mid. I orksh . 
Gloss., ‘Thou danders like an old weathercock— hold still 
with thee.* 

Hence Drnd«r«r, one who ‘danders'; Da nder- 
ing* ppl. a., that ‘danders', 
xSax Blackw. Mag. Jan. 407 (Jam.) Thou art but a daun- 
derer a-down the cfyke-sides. 41774 Ff.rgi’jr^on Poems , 
tauter Oysters , We needna gie a plack For dand’rin 
mountebank or quack. 1809 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 85 
There are always some 4 dnnucring individuals * dropping in. 

Dandiacal (daenddi &k&l), a: [A Carlylean 
derivative of Dandy, after hypochondriacal and 
the like.] Of the nature of, or characteristic of, 
a dandy ; dandified. 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res, in. x. (heading) The Dandiacal 
Body. .It appears as if this Dandiacal Sect were but a hew 
modification . . of that primeval Superstition, Sclf-w'orship. 
1845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, I. 301 How washed out the beau- 
tifuT dandiacal face looked. 1886 Sala in Illustr. Lend. 
Hews 7 Aug 138 Arrayed in the most dandiacal manner. 

Dandifloation (doe ndifik<F‘ Jan), colloq. [f. 
Dandify v.] The action of dandifying or fact of 
being dandified ; concr. a dandified adornment. 

1827 Blackw. Mag- XXL 828 There is no dnndification 
about it, no cockncyism. 1856 Thackeray Christmas Bks. 
(187a) 137 | He) surveys his shining little boots .. his gloves 
and other dandifications with a pleased wonder. 

Da*ndified y ppl- ct- colloq. [f. next + -ED.] 
Made or adorned in the style of a dandy ; 
foppish. 

x8a6 Disraeli Div. Grey iv. i. He was dressed . . in the 
most dandified style that you can conceive. 1836 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (1860) 1. \t. i. iso A rainbow-coloured, 
dandified puppy, a secretary of the bishop’s. 

Dandify (dwndifoi), v. colloq. Also dandyfy. 
[see -FY.] traits. To give the cnaracter or style of 
a dandy to ; to make trim or smart like a dandy. 

*8*3 Mirror I. 365/2 Dandyfying in the first style for the 
occasion. 18*4 New Monthly Mag. XI. 150 The male is 
dandyfying his plumage. 1859 W. H. Gregory Fgyft II. 
t 34 For fear, if smartened up and dandified, he should 
become the object of envy. 

Da ndillv, a. and sb. Sc. Also dandily. [app. 
a deriv. of Dandle r.] A. adj. Petted, spoiled 
by being made too much of. Jamieson also gives 
the meaning ‘Celebrated', B. sb. A pet, a 
darling. 

1500-20 Dunbar Schir, jit remernbir 62, I wes in *owth 
on nurciss kne, [caldl Dandely, bischop, dnndcly. 1697 
Gi.fj.ani) Poems 76 (Jam.) The fate of some [that] were 
once Dandillies, Might teach the younger stags and fillies, 
Not for to trample poor cart-horse. 17.. in K. Jamieson 
Pop . .Sw/£j(i8o6) I. 324 (Jam.) And lie has married a dandily 
wife. She wndna shape, nor vet wad she sew. a s8o8 Ross 
Songs 1 4 5/ Jam.) The dandilly toast of the parish Is woo'd 
and married and a’. i8f8 Scon Br. Lamm, xxxiv, Yon 
dandilly maiden, .a’ glistenin’ wi’ goud and jewels. 

Dandily, Dandiness : see Dandy. 
D&ndipr&t (darndiprset). Ohs. or arch . Also 
6 dande-, dandy-, dandipratt(e, danty-, 6-8 
dandy-, 7 dantiprat, (dand-pr&t). [Etymology 
unknown ; as the sense-development is also uncer- 
tain, the senses arc here arranged chronologi- 
cally.] 

+ 1 . Applied to a small coin, worth three half- 
pence, current in England in the 16th c. Obs. 

c 1520 T. Norfolk in Ellis Orig . Lctt . Ser. 111. 129 I. 381 
Suche a Coyne might be devised as were the dandipratts. 
1530 Palscr. 498/3 Coyle out the dandy prattes and Yrisshe 
pence, 1522 Rf.cordk Or . Artex ( 1575) *98 A Dandiprat, 
worth 3 haife pens. 1374 Hki.lowks Gueuara's Earn. Ep. 
(*577) 2 53 Ifthcyaskc an halfpenie for spice, a penie lor 
candcls, a dandiprat for an earthen pot. 1805 Camden 
Rem. (1657) 188 K. Henry the 7th stamped a small coine 
called dandyprats. 1841 Prynnk Antip. 99 A poore Knave, 
scant worth a dandyprat. 

2 . A small, insignificant, or contemptible fellow; 
a dwarf, pygmy. Also attrib. Obs. or arch. 

1556 J. Hrywood Spider % F. lx. 158 Yet as the giantes 
pawes pat downe dandipratts, So shall we put downe these 
dandiprat brag bratts. 1606 Sylvester Dh Bartas 11. iv. 
i. (1641) 195/2 Am 1 a Dog, thou Dwarfe, thou Dandi- 
prot ? 1859 Torriano, StpilhatnH, plgmeis, or dandy-prats 
that be but three spans long. 1718 Motteux Quix, (1733) 

I- 21 1, 1 saw a little Dandiprat riding about, who, they 
said, was a hugeous great Lord. *84* Gbn. P. Thompson 
J’.xerc. (1843) VI. 133 The dandiprat* of St. Stephen's 
. took themselves for patricians of old Rome, 
b. Said of a young lad, little boy, urchin ; rarely 
(quot. 1638) a young girl. Obs . or arch. 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis t. (Arb.) 41 On father A£neas his 
neck thee dandiprat hangeth. 1838 Heywood Wise Woman 
1. Wk*. 1874 V. 384 Her name is Luce. With this Dandi- 
prat, this pretty little Apes face, is yon blunt fellow in love. 
1708 Estcourt Fair Examf. lit. i. Bay, A Candle, Sir ! 
'tis broad Daylight yet. Whims. What then, you little 
Dandyprat? i8ai Scott Kenilw, xxvi. It is even so, my 
little dandieprat. 1875 Calvrrley Fly-Leaves , Cock * 
Bull, It’s a thing I bought Of a bit of achit of a boy. Chop * 
was my snickering dandiprat'* own term. 
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DANDY-CART. 


DANDLE. 

• 

Daxtdiaette (drendize't). Also dandisette, I 
daadysette, -Bette. [f. Dandy ; app. after French 
words like grisetto.] A female danay. 

t8az Nnv Monthly Mag. I. ioo The city dandy and 
dandisette. 18*5 Blackw.Mag. XVII. 336 Lord Fopping, 
ton was a dandy, and Lady Fanciful a dandyzette. 1890 
Daily News 16 Sept. 4/7 The humours of the Dandies and 
the Dandizcttes are shown up. .in these pleasant pages. 

Dandle (dce-nd’l), v. Also 6 dandili 1, -yll. 
Not known before 16th c. To be compared with 
t. dandola , var. of dondola , 4 a childes baby [ = 
doll] ; also a dandling * ; dattdolare, var. of aondo - 
lare , 4 to dandle the baby * (Florio), to swing, toss, 
shake to and fro ; dally, loiter, idle, play, sport, 
toy. Buf actual evidence of the derivation of the 
Eng. word from the Italian has not been found. 
Another suggestion is that the word may be 
cognate witn Ger. tdndeln intr. 4 to dawdle, toy, 
trifle, dally, play, dandle *, dim. of MUG. tdnden to 
make sport (with), play ; but no word of this family 
is known in Old or Mid. Eng., and the sense is not 
so^close to the English as in the Italian word.] 

1 . tram. To move (a child, etc.) lightly up and 
down in the arms or on the knee. Also Jig. 

1530 Palsgr. 506/2, I dandyll, as a mother or nourryce 
doth a childe upon their lappe. 1614 Br. Hall Recoil '. 
Treat. 804 Your Church, in whose lappe the vilest mis. 
creants are dandled, c 167a Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 

79 (He) would often take ner out of the cradle, dandle her 
in his armes, 1 76a Goldsm. Nash 93 Dandling two of 
Mr. Wood’s children on her knees. 1847 Jj. Wilson Cltr. 
North (1857) I. T46 He sits dandling his child on his knee. 
188s F. P. V krney in Contemp. Rc?>. XLII.961 The nurse 
look up a child and dandled it kindly. 

b. tram/. To move (anything) up and down 
playfully in the hand. 

a 1678 M arvfli. Poems, Checker Inn, Thou’lt ken hirn out 
by a white wand He dandles always in his hand. 1865 
Iylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 20 In the sign .. foi ‘child , 
the right elbow is dandled upon the left hand. 

a -fis- To make much of, pet, fondle, pamper. 

* 57 $ Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kcnilw. Wks. (1587) T3, 

1 would confesse that fortune then, full frccndly dyd me 
dandle. 159a Wyrlky Amtorie 143 She dandles him, and 
then on him she frowns. 1605 Z. Jones Layer’s Specters 16 
Which did entertain and dandle him with all manner of de- 
lights. 174a Young Nt. Th. i. 315 By blindness thou art 
blest ; By dotage dandled to perpetual smiles. 1882 Goldwin 
Smith Lectures \ Ess . 42 No man or nation ever was 
dandled into greatness. 

+ 3 . To trifle, play, or toy with. Obs. 

1369 E. Fenton Seer. Nature 66 a, Noble men, whome 
she courted and dandled with such dissimuled slcightes in 
lone. 1506 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 648/1 They 
doe soe dandle theyr doinges, and dallye in the service to 
them committed, as yf they would not have the Encmye 
subdued. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1639) 070 
King Henries Ambassadors . . hailing been dandled by the 
French during these illusiuc practises. 1646 J. Hall Horae 
Vac. 83 Some studies would be hug'd as imployment*, others 
onely dandled as snorts. 

4 . intr. To play or toy (with), rare. 

1819 IVestm . Rev. XL 207 That sort of dandling with 
Irish history. 2863 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. VI. xvi. ix. 256 
While dandling with the flute. 

+ 6. » Dangle, Obs. (? erroneous.) 

1614 R. Tailor Hop hath lost Pearl iv. in Hazl. DodsUy 
XI. 480 A holy spring, about encompassed By dandling 
sycamores and violets. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius Gate Lat. 
Uni. 8 147 The wild Swan. . in his crop, (dandling just below 
his beak) insatiable. *687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. 
Hist. 1. 33 Havingmore shaggy Rags dandling about me 
than the errantest Tatterdemallion. 

+ 0. -Dander i. Sc. Obs. 

a 1600 Burel in Watson Collect. (1706) II. 39 (Jam.) Euin 
as the blind man $angs be ges, In houering far behynd, So 
dois thou dandili in distres. 

Handler (drend bi). [f. Dandle 4- -KR 1 .] One 
who dandles : see the verb. 

1598 Florio, Trescatore, a iester, a dallier, a dandler. 
1611 Cotgr., mignardeur, a luller. dandler, cherisher. 1830 
Cunningham Brit . Paint. I. 269 Poor Miss Morris was no 
dandler of babes. 

t Dandling, sb, Obs. (or dial.) [f. Dandle v. 

+ -ing.] A dandled child ; a fondling, a pet. 

1611 Cotgr.. Mignot, a wanton, feddle, fauorite ; a dilling, 
dandling, darling. 169* Krnnett Par. Antia. App. 695 
Fortune.. before made him her dandling. [1847-78 Hal- 
i.iwell, Dandling , a fondling child.] 

Dandling (dae-ndliq), vbl. sb. [-ing L] The 
action of the verb Dandle, q.v. 

W. Webb Let. toR. IVilmott in Tattered \ Gismund, 

Let it run abroade (as many parentesdoe their children once 
past dandling), imbShaks. Ven. A Ad. 56a. 160a Marston 
Ant. h Mel. in. Wks. 1856 I. 39 That wanton dandling of 
your fan, 1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss , (1852) 260 (He] 
has long out-grown the need of any critical dandling. 
Dandling, tpl. a. [-INO 2 .] That dandles : 
see the verb. Ilence Da ndllngly adv. 

1398 Florio, Vezzosamlnte, wantonly, dandlinglie. 

Dattdmft dandriff (dse-ndnfl; -if). Forms : 

6 dendrif, 0-7 -ruffe, -raff(e, 7 -ruf, -riffe, 7- 
-ruff, -riff; also 6-7 d&ndro, 8-9 dander. [Of 
unknown origin. 

For conjectures, gee Wedgwood, Edward Mailer, Skeat t 
nothing satisfactory has been suggested.) 

Dead scarf-skin separating in small scales and 
entangled in the hair ; scurf 
Vol. III. 


1543 Ravnold Byrth Manhyndt iv. vi. (1634) *98 They 
that naue blacke hay re haue more store of Dandrufle then 
others. 1601 Holland Pliny xx. vi, The iuice of Carlick 
being taken in drink clenseth the head from dandruffs. 161 1 
Cotor., Crosse de la teste } Dandriff; the skales that fall 
from the head, etc. in combing. 1739 Swift Poems, Lady's 
Dressing-Room, Combs. . Fill cl up with Dirt. .Sweat, I)and- 
riff, Powder, Lead and Hair. 1066 Youatt Hone xv. 342 j 
The scales which fall off in the shape of dandriff. 

0 . 1391 Pkrcivall Sp. Diet., Caspa de cabefa, Dandro, 
Furfures capitis. 1630 Bulwer A nthrofomet. 53 To breed 
Lice and Dandro, after the manner of your Irish. *786 
Sportsman s Did. Gg viii, Some horses have neither scales, 
dander, or scabs. 1S76 H r hitby Gloss ., Dander , a slight scurf 
on the skin. 

attrib. x668 Drydkn Evening’s Love iv. iii, There *s the 
dandriff comb you lent me. 

Hence Dandruff^ a., scurfy. 

1858 Maynr Reid in Chamb. Jrnl. IX. 333 A white 
dandruffy surface was exhibited. 

Dandy (darndi), sb . 1 (and a.). [Origin un- 
known. In use on the Scottish Border in the end 
of the 1 8th c. ; and about 1813-1819 in vogue in 
London, for the 4 exquisite* or ‘swell* of the period. 

Perhaps the full form was Jack-a-dandy, which occurs from 
1659. and in 18th c. had a sense which might pass into that 
of ‘ dandy \ Connexion with dandiprat or with F. dan din 
has been guessed, but without any apparent ground. It is 
worthy of notice also that Dandy =1 Andrew in Sc. See 
Rev. C. B. Mount in N. 4- (?. 8th Ser. IV. 8? .) 

I. 1 . One who studies above everything to 
dress elegantly and fashionably ; a beau, fop, 
‘exquisite*. 

ci 780 Sc. Songizat N. $Q. 8th Set*. IV. 81), I’ve heard my 
granny crack (T sixty twa years back When there were sic ; 
a stock of Dandies O : Oh they gaed to Kirk and Fair, Wi' 
their ribbons round their hair, And their stumpie drugget 
coats, quite the Dandy O. 1788 R. Galloway Poems (Jam.), 1 
They. . laugh at ilka dandy at thAt fair day. x8s8 Mooki 
fudge Fam. Paris i. 48 They've made him a Dandy, A thing, 
you know, whiskered, great-coated, and laced, Like an hour- 
glass, exceedingly small in the waist. 18x9 Anderson 
Cnmb rid. Ball. (1823) 148, I, .went owre to see Card Fair ; 

I’d heard monie teales o' tliur dandies — Odswinge 1 how 
they mrk the fwok stare ! X831 Carlyle Sort. Res. in. x, 

A Dandy is a Clothes- wearing Man, a Man whose trade, 
office, and existence consists in the wearing of Clothes. 1874 
Dasknt Half a Life II. 65 Like the cabriolets which some 
dandies still drive. 

b. Said of animals and things. 

X833 Sir G. Stephen Ad-’ Search Horse ii. 18, I mounted 
many a slug and many another dandy before I again ventured 
to buy. 1883 Runciman Skippers «* Sh. 54 The barque 
looked a real dandy. 

2 . slang or colloq. Anything superlatively fine, 
neat, or dainty ; esK in phr. the dandy , 1 the correct 
thing \ 4 the ticker. 

2784 G. Colman Song in Two to One, Her breath is like 
the rose, and the pretty little mouth Of pretty little Tippet 
is the Dandy O 1 18x4 Apollo (in N. tyQ. 6th Ser. IX. 136*, 
For marriage to old maids is the dandy, O. 183a W. 
.Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 105 A cure for coughs 
I know, It will prove the dandy. 1837-40 Haliburton 
Clockm. (1862) 310 The new railroad will be jist the dandy 
for you. X887 Amer. Angler XII. 360, I had the largest, 
the dandy, and was satisfied. 

II. Technical and other senses ; app. transferred 
applications of prec. to things considered neat, 
trim, or 4 tidy * in form or action. 

3 . Naut. 4 A sloop or cutter with a jigger-mast 
abaft, on which a mizen-lug-sail is set” (Smyth, 
Sailor's Word-bit.). Hence dandy -rig, -rigged adjs. 

X858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 1 34 Dandy 3, Flats 4, t88o 
Daily News 12 Nov. 3/7 Busy Bee, fishing dandy, of Lowes- 
toft, struck on a wreck and foundered. 2886 Times a Jan. 

3 The lifcboaLs. .dandy Snowdrop, of Ramsgate, .dandy 
Lady’s Page, of Scarborough . . dandy Seabird, of Yar- 
mouth, saved vessel and six. 

x8c8 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Dan dy-rigg ed -cut ter. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. a) 132 An elliptical stem 
Dandy-rig Fishing-boat. 1891 Daily Nezvs 15 Dec. 5/6 His 
smack . , dandy-rigged, and of only thirty-seven tons, was 
again overtaken by a storm. 

4 . Naut , A piece of mechanism, resembling a 
small capstan, used for hoisting the trawl. Hence 
dandy-span, the handle-bar by which a dandy 
is worked. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. to Bridles, Dandies . . 
Hnufing Lines, and Running Gear. Ibid. 12 Manilla Bridles 
..Dandy Span. 

6. dial. A bantam fowl. (Dandy-cock> dandy-hen .) 
x8»8 Craven Dialed. Dandy-cock, a bantam cock, a diminu- 
tive species of poultry. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dandy. 
a bantam. The sexes are specified as dandy-cock ana 
dandy-hen. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. t6 7 4 Hey struts nbowt 
like a dandy-cock.* 

8. Irish. A small jug ; a small glass (of whisky). 
* 3 ® Rlacfaiu. Mag. May (Farmer), ‘ Father Tom and the 
Pope \ Dimidium cyathi vero apud Metropolitanos Hiber- 
nicos dicitur dandy. 2839 All Year Round No. 12. 285 
Take a dandy— there *s no headache in Irish whisky. 

7 . In various other technical applications ; e.g. 
a handy accessory to various machines or struc- 
tures ; a running-out fire for melting pig-iron in 
tin-plate manufacture ; a small false grate fitted 
for purposes of economy into an ordinary grate or 
fireplace ; a light iron hand-cart used to carry coke 
to a blast furnace ; also short for Dandy-cakt, 

-ROLLER. 

Mrs. F. Trollop* Petticoat Govt. 13 She blew 
a small dandy-ful of shavings and cinders into warmth, for 


the purpose of causing the water in her diminutive kettle to 
boil. 1831 ReP. Juries tf Exhibition 428 A channelled and 
perforated roller technically called a ‘dandy*, to remove 
part of the water from the pulp. 2875 U re /. At ts 1 1 1 . 
490 The two rollers following the dandy . . are ter turd 
couching-rollera. .*®®4 W. H. Greenwood Steel 4 hon 
276 Price’s puddling furnace .. consists of a bed or health 
at one end of which is a chamber or dandy in which the pin 
iron is first placed for preliminary heating. 189a [see 
Dandy-cart). 

Hence (nottce-wds.) Dandyhood, the state or 
style of a dandy. Dft’ndyloa., dandyish. Da ndy- 
1 s* v. intr. f to play the dandy. Da ndy-jack v., 
to play the jack-a-aandy. Da ndy-land [c X.fairy- 
land\, the (imaginary) land of dandies. Da ndy- 
ling, a diminutive or petty dandy. 

18*3 New Monthly Mag. VII. 220 Prank’d out in dandi- 
hood withal To the top pitch of fashion’s folly. 183a 
Fraser’s Mag. V. 171 Done.. not with philosophic, perma- 
nent colours, but wah mere dandyic ochre and japan. 1830 
Ibid. II. aoo We have dandyised in our time with the 
turbaned exauisitex of . Stnmboul, 283* Carlyle Sart. 
Res. 111. x, Those Dandiacal Manichenn*, with the ho*t of 
Dandyising Christians, will form one body. 2887 Fknn 
Master of Cerent, xi, 'My, ho do go dandy-jacking along 
the cliff.' 1832 Moore Summer Fite 498 1 wo Exquisites, 
a he and she, Just brought from Dandyland, and meant Foi 
Fashion’s grand Menagerie. 2846 Wor< kstick, Dandyhng, 
a little dandy ; a ridiculous fop. Qu. Rev. 

B. attrib. and adj. Of, belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of a dandy or dandies ; of the nature of a 
dandy ; affectedly neat, trim, or smart. 

28x3 Byron Let. to Moore 25 July, The season has closed 
with n Dandy Ball. x8ax ~ yuan v. cxliii. Even a Dandy's 
dandiest chatter. 2804 Miss Miti-ord Ullage Ser. 1. (1861) 
172 The stiff cravat, the pinched-tn waist, the dandy-walk. 
x8|8 Thackeray Van. Fair lx, A dandy little hand in 
n kid-glove. 2887 Jkssopi* Anady 194 They .. had the 
dandy youths taught how to ride. 

Hence Da a ndily adv., Da ndines*. 

2834 Frasct’s Mag. IX. 147 We were not so dandily 
dressed. 2815 Soui iify Lett. (i8s6) III. 473 The first two 
numbers . . displeased me as much by their dandiness as 
's does by its blackguardism. 

Dandy, sb* Also dandy- fever. [Sec Dengue.] 
The popular name in the West Indies of Dengue 
fever, on its first appearance there in 1827. 

v8a8 Stf.dman in Edtn. Med. Jml. XXX. 227 As it was 
unknown to the faculty, the vulgar, as commonly happens, 
gave it names of their own; ami ridiculous as they may 
sound, they soon became the only appellations of the new 
malady. The English negroes in St. Thomas called it the 
Dandy Fever, while the French vulgar called it the Bououet , 
which again was corrupted into the Bucket. — tlna. 219 
The contagion was supposed to be brought by a vessel from 
the coast of Africa which touched at St. 1 homos. 2830 
Furlongk llnd. XXXIII. 51 (title) A few remarks on the 
Dandy which prevailed in the West Indies towards the close 
of 1827 and beginning of 1828. 2869 E. A. Park** Pratt. 

Hygiene (ed. 3) 573 ‘Dandy fever ’,or break-bone (Dengue), 
has prevailed .several times. 2880 Fagg & Pvi Smith Tea t - 
bk. hied.. The negroes called the new disease * Dandy-fever 
apparently in ridicule of the attitude and gait of the patient 
|{ Dandy, dandi (doe*ndi\ sb.» Anglo-Ind. 
Also dandee. [Hinder //<//, deriv. of (fdnj if and 
staff, oar (Yule)j 

1 . A boatman of the Ganges. 

2685 Hedges Diary 6 Jan. (Y.), Our Dandccs (or Boat- 
men) boyled their rice. 2763 W. Hastings in Lone Seleit. 
Rec. (1869) 347 (Y.) They, .plundered and seized the Dandies 
and Mangles* vessel, c 2823 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah <5- 
Lady ix. 51 To make sport for the dandies, ami othei 
people in the boat. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Dandies, 
rowers of the budgerow boats on the Ganges. 

2 . {Dandi.) A S’aiva mendicant who carries a 
small wand (F. HallL 

283s H. H. Wilson in Asiatic Ra. XVII. 173 The 
Dan'dt is distinguished by carrying a small tlan'd, or wand, 
with several processes or projections. x86a Bf\ fridge Hist. 
India II. iv. ii. 74 The Dandis, distinguished by carrying 
a small dand or wand. 

3 . 4 A kind of vehicle used in the Himalaya, con- 
sisting of a strong cloth slung like a hammock to 
a bamboo staff, and carried by two (or more) men 
[dandy -wallahs}' (Yule). 

1870 C. F. Gordon Gumming in Gd. Words 135/1 As the 
darkness closed in, my dandy-wallahs stumbled, so tb.it 
I bad to give upthc attempt to use the dandy, and struggle 
on on foot. 2888 Times 2 July 5 2 Major Battyc and 
Captain Urmston joined the rear and placed the wounded 
man in a dandy. 

Da'ndy-brrtslx. [app. f. Dandy sb.'] A stiff 
brush used in cleaning horses, made of split whale- 
bone or vegetable fibre, as the stiff root fibres of 
Chrysofogon Gryllus, the Venetian or French 
Whisk. 

2845 JrnL R . Agric. Soc. VI. 1. 77 Then have every 
bullock well brushed with what is called a # dandy-brush 
(being a brush mnde with whale-bone, for taking the rough 
dirt off horses). 1879 Miss Braddon Vixen xxxii. 249 Poor 
Bates, .brushed away more than one silent tear with the 
back of the dandy-brush. 

Dandy-cart* A kind of spring-cart, used by 
milkmen, etc. 

2861 Ramsay Retain. Ser. it. 105 May be some o’ ye wad lie 
sae kin’ as to gie me a cast out in a dandy-cart. 289a 
Melbourne Age 31 Dec. 10/1 Advt., Milk dandy, good, high 
wheels, half cost. 

Dandy-cook, -hen : see Dandy 1 5. 
Dandy-fever : see Dandy 2, 
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DANDY-HORSE, 
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Da*ndy-hor«e. A kind of velocioede, an 
e arly form of the bicycle, in which theriaer sat on 
a bar between the two wheels, and propelled him- 
self by pushing the ground with each foot alter- 
nately. 

tBip J. Holx.son in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 947 The 
little boys about London are all getting dandy-horses, for 
such seems at present the name of the Velocipede. 183a 
Sttand blag. IV. 10 ( Evolution 0/ Cyde) Mr. Dennis 
Johnson ,n com h maker at 75 Long acre took out a patent 
for this dandy or hobby-horse in 1818. 

D&ndyizh (cU-’mlipJ),**. [f. Dandy * + -ish.] 
Somew hat characte ristic of a dandy ; foppish. 

1 8*6 Dishscl! Viv Grey iv. v, Pacing Bond Street.. with 
an air at oikc dandyish and heroiral. 1883 F. 11 . Burnfit 
Through one Admin. 1 . vii. 70 Hi* rather dandyish light 
overcoat. 

Dandyism (dse-ndipz’m). [f. ns prec. + - 18 M.] 
The chaiacter, style, or manners of a dandy. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. IV. 565 The affectation of Dandyism 
on the part of some of our day. 1883 V. Siuart Egypt 
33 A house, .with some attempt at architectural dandyism. 

Da a ndy-line. [Cf. Dandy sb . 1 4.] A kind 
ofline used in herring fishing: sceciuot. 

1 88a Day Fishes Gt. Brtt 215 Tne 4 dandy-line * is used in 
herring fishery at Peterhead.. A pieceof lead about i$ lb, 
in weight is attached to a line, which carries at short 
intervals transverse pieces of whalebone or cane, having 
unhnited hooks at either end. Herrings arc such hungry 
fish that they fly at the naked hooks, and are easily caught 
in this manner. 

Da ndy-loom. A name given to a loom in- 
vented by William RadclilTe and patented in 1805 
by Thomas Johnson. 

18*3 Moth. Mag. I. 45 A hand loom on a new construction 
has been recently intrudm ed which has received the appella- 
tion of the Dandy Loom. 1878 A. Baki.ow Weaving 
Kadchffe’s loom was long known as the 4 Dandy loom . 

D&*ndy*not6» a document used in the 
British Customs for giving the export officer par- 
ticulars of the bonded goods delivered from a ware- 
house for shipment at his station. 

(The name is generally held, by' those who have to do 
with the matter, to be a corruption of Addenda no/e, these 
documents being of the nature of addenda to the PrnAtug 
Notes, used to advise the export officers of bonded goods 
intended for shipment.] 

Dandy-roller. Also dandy -roll. Paper - 
making. A ]>crioratcd roller for solidifying the 
partly-formed web of paper, and for impressing the 
water mark. 

(Patented by John Wilks in 1810, No. 59 J4, but the 
word docs not occur in his specification.) 

*839 specif. Joyn son's Patent No. 7977. 3 (The) said roller 
is commonly known by the name of a dandy roller, a dancer, 
or a top roller. 1873 Urf. Put. Arts III. 491 The puln. . 
receiving any desired marks by means of the dandy-roller. 
.879 Print. Prados Jrnl.xxvu 9 Dandy-roll, .fur pro- 
ducing water-marks on writing papers. 

Dandysette, -zette : see Dandi zette. 

Dane (d/'n). [Corresponds to Da. Daner , ON. 
Danin— OTeut. Da/ii-z n|., Danes, L. Dani pi. 
The OE. form was pi. (with umlaut), which 
would have given J)ene in ME. : cf. OE. Dene- 
tnearc in nth c., later Den //tea re, Denmare, in 
< >N. Dantnork (i—tna rku), Da. Da/tnemark , Dan- 
mark, the Danish mark or country, Denmark.] 

1 . A native or subject of Denmark ; in older usage 
including all the Northmen who invaded England 
from the 9th to the 11 th c. 

901 O. E. Chron . Bulan 8am diclc he under Dcna onwalde 
wx* 9 . a 1050 //•hr. an. lot 8 (Laud MS.) And Dene and 
Engle wurdon sam marie art Oxnaforda, a 1^00 Cursor M. 
-*477* (Cott.) Harald. pat born waso b* dams (v. r. danas, 
danesl blod. 1183 Cath. Angl 80 A Dan, dams, quidam 
pofulus. 1596 Si-RNSt* r State Ire/. Wks. (Globe) 643/3 The 
others (hills] that are rounde were cast up bv the Danes, .for 
they are < ailed Dane-rathes, that is, hills of the Danes. 160a 
Shaks. Ham, v. ii. 352, I am more an Antike Roman than 
a Dane. 168a Evhvn Let. to Pepyt to Sept., If cuer there 
were a real dominion (of the seas] in the world, the Dane* 
must be yielded to haue had it. 1863 T F.NNYSON Welcome 
to Alexandra, Saxon and Norman and Dane are wc, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee. 

2 . Applied to a breed or breeds of dogs. 

Great Pane (also simply Pane ) : a large, powerful, short- 
haired breed of dog, between the mastiff and greyhound 
types. Lesser Pane : the Dalmatian, or coach-dog. 

1 1750 Buffon //ist. Nat. s. v. Chen. Le grand danois.J 
1774 GoLOfeM. Nat. /list. III. viii. 386 The Bull-dog, as 
Mr. Buffon supposes, is a breed between the small Dane 
and the English mastiff. The large Dane is the tallest dog 
that is generally bred in England. -- ibid. 303 The great 
Dane. 1800 Sydenham Edwards Cynogr. Brit . s.v., A 
beautiful variety, called the Harlequin Dane, has a finely 
mat bled coat. 1870 Blaink Encycl. Rur. Sports 394 The 
reat Dane is rather pied or patched than .spotted .. 
he lesser Dane dog, Dalmatian, or coach dog. 1883 
Great Pane Club Rules (Standard of Points), Tne Great 
Dane is not so heavy as the Mastiff, nor should he too 
nearly approach the Greyhound in type. 1891 Times 
a8 ()< t . 11/5 Gre.it 1 >anes have certainly become very popular 
during the last few years. 

8. allrib. or as adj. = DANT8H. 

1873 Stubbs Const . )hst I 199 The amalgamation of the 
Dane and Anglo population began from the moment of the 
conversion. 

Dane, obs. form of Dan 1, Dean, 

Danebrog : see Dannkbroo. 


Danegeld, -gelt (d<’i‘ngeld, -gelt). Eng. 
Hist . Also 4 Dangilde, 4-0 Dane gilt, Dane 
gilt, 5-7 Dane ghelte, Daneghelt, 6 Dane gelt, 
7 Danageld, 7-9 Danegelt. [Corresponds to 

ON. * Datta-giald, in ODn. Dattegjeld, mod.Da. 
J'anegwld, f. Dana-, Dane- + gjald, g/eld, payment, 
tribute, corr. to OE. lield, ti id, gela, whence ME. 
}eld, }itd, Veld. Cf. med.L. Danigeldutn .] 

An annual tax imposed at the end of the 10th c. 
or in the lithe., originally (as is supposed; to 
proxide funds for the protection of England from 
the Danes, and continued after the Norman Con- 
quest as a land-tax. 

I he name i* not known to occur in OE., and the actual 
contemporary notices, beginning with Domesday, arc 
mainly of fiscal character. Bromton (i^th c ) calls it ' talla- 
gium datum Danis \ apparently identifying it with the ga/ot 
or tribute paid to the Danes in 991, and on two su bsequent oc- 
casions, to buy them off. In the so-called * Laws of Eadweard ’ 
(Schmid 496)11 is described as an annual tax to hire mei- 
cenaries to resist and put clown pirates. This might identify 
it witli the hereby Id ' army-tax % levied by the Danish kings 
to maintain their army and navy (see O.E. Chron, 1039-40), 
and said to have l>een afterwards remitted by Edward the 
(“onfrssor. Mr. Freeman suggests (Norm. Conq. II. Apt). 
(J) ‘that Denageld was a popular name of dislike, originally 
applied to the payments made to buy off the Danes, and 
thence transferred to these other payments made to Danish 
and other mercenary troops, from the time of Thurkill 
onwards*. ^ The Dancgeld was levied as a land-tax by the 
Norman kings; it disappears under that name after 1163, 
but in fact continued under the name of tallage. 

{90* P, E. Chron., On J>am fccarc man ^eraedde )>** man 
Xeald lerest gnfol Demsian tnannum, for ]>am tii)(<lnn 
brojan ]>e hi worhtan be k a,n sa: riman.J 1086 Donusdny 
Bk, (1816) 336 Stanford, .dedit geldum T. R. E. pro. XU. 
hundrez & dunidio. In cxcrcitu & nauigto& in Dancgeld. 
1100-35 Charter to London in Stubbs Sel. Ch. in. 103 
Kt (civcs] sint quicti dc schot et de loth, de Dancgildoet 
de murdro. c 1*50 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant, I. 33 
Dancgeld, 'Pail age de Panais , c 1330 K. Brunnp Chron . 
(1810) 57 Edward him granted. b at newer |»e Dangilde 
Suld be chalanged for man of Danes lond. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. I. eg. 324/a An ayde was thenne cleped the dane 
ghelte. 1577 Holinshfd Chron. I. 239 an. 991 'This 
money was called Dancgvlt or Dane money, and was 
levyed of the people. Although others take that to be 
Danegylfe, whiche was gyuen unto such Danes as king 
Egelred afterwards rcteyned in his service, to defende the 
landc from other Danes and enimyes. 3644 Milton A reop. 
(Arb,) 73 Not he who takes up armes for cote and conduct, 
and his four nobles of Danegelt. 1756 P. C, Webb Short 
Ace . Pane geld 3 It was called Danegeld as being originally 
agreed to be fund to the Danes, and, like many other 
things, continued to retain the name long after it became 
appropriated to uses entirely different. 1873 Stubbs Const. 
Inst. 1 . 105 It may be questioned whether any money 
taxation properly so called ever existed before the imposi- 
tion of Danegeld by Ethelred the Unready. Ibid. I. 379 
The Conqueror. . inqxised the Danegeld anew. Ibid, I. 462 
The Danegeld from this very year 1163 ceases to appear as 
a distinct item of account in the Pij>c Rolls. 

Dane-law (d^*nl$). Also i Dena l«u, 3 
Denelaae, Deno Xawe, 6 Dano lawe, 8 Dano- 
lage, ( lege), 9 Dane lagh. Latinized a Dene- 
laga, 2-9 Danelaga. [OE. Dpia lagu Danes’ 
law, of which Dam-law is a modem equivalent.] 

1 . The Danish law anciently in force over that 
part of England which was occupied or held by 
the Danes. 

c 1050 Laws of Edw. 4 Guthr. 7 (Bosw'.) Gylde lahslihte 
inne on Dcna mjte and witc mid Englum. a xi^<| Leges 
Hen. /, vi. 2 (Stubbs Sel, Chart. 111. 100) Legis ctiam 
Anglicae trina cst partitio . . alia enim Wcstsexiae, alia 
M ireena, alia Denelaga cst. a 1300 Shires 0/ Eng. in O. h\ 
Mite. 146 ]>es .xxxij. schire syndon to delede on J>reo lawnn. 
On is west-sexene lawe, o)>cr Dene lawc, \>c krydde Mercena 
lawe. .To Dene lawe bilympcb.xv. schire. 1576 Lambardk 
Peramb. Rent (1826) p. xvi, The Dane lawe, West-Saxon 
lawc, and Mercnen lawe : The first of which was brought in 
by the Danes. 1765 Blackstonf. Comm. (1830) I. Introd. 66 
The Dane-l^a^e, or Danish law, the very name of which 
speak* it* original and composition. 

2 . Hence, The part of England over which this 
law prevailed, being the district north-east of 
Watlmg Street, ceded by the Treaty of Wedmorc, 
878, or perhaps the Northumbrian territory in 
Danish occupation. 

'lhis use appears explicitly only in modem historians 
(chiefly under tne barbarous forms Dant-lage, Pane-lagh , 
which are neither Old nor modern English), though founded 
on ancient passages, such as those of quots. *<350, 1300, in 1. 

I In Icelandic llfg ‘law 1 had, according to Vigfusson, the 
sense ' law-district 4 almost as a local name * in Gulafings- 
Pg. Prsenda-lttg, etc ) 

18^7 Penny Cycl . VIII. 299/2 The eastern part of England 
retained long after the name of Danelagh, or Danish law. 
*874 Green Short Hist. i. 50 The Danelagh, as the district 
occupied by the Danes began to be called, 1877 Frrrman 
Norm. Conq. (cd. 3) II. 663 Danes in the sense of being 
inhabitants of the Penalapn. 1886 F. York Powell Hist. 
Fng, to 1509, 1. vi. 37 He (K. Eadmund] got the whole 
Danelaw south of Humber into his hands. 

t Da*ne-money. Ohs. ^ Danko kld. 

Fox* A.*r M, (1684) I. 679/1 Without paying of 
any manner of imposition or Dane-money. 

Danes’-blood. [Of the same origin as Dane- 
wort, q.v.] A local name for plants abundant on 
sites noted for the slaughter of Danes, 
a. The Danewort or Dwarf Elder. 

1607 Camden Brit. 326 Ebulum enim quod sanguinei* 


DANGER. 

baceis hie (at Bartlow] circttmquaqtte ropiose protienit, non 
alio nomine quam Danes-blouet, id cst Danu um sanguine*//,, 
ettamnum appellitant, ob multitudinem Danorum qui 
ibidem cedderunt. 1631 Wkkvkr Atie. Fun. Mon. 707 
Dane-wort, which, with bloud-red berries, commeth vp here 
plenteously, they still call by no other name, then Danes- 
oloud, of the number of Danes that there were sUine. 
1656-85 Ai'Hkky Nat. Hist. Wilts (1847) 50 Danes-blood 
(ebulus) about SUughtonford is plenty. There was hereto- 
fore a great fight with the Danes, which made the inhabi- 
tant* give it that name. 1875 Gardener* $ Chron, IV. 515. 

[Note . — Die berries of this plant are not red, but black 
or reddish black, yielding a violet dye]. 

b. Clustered Bell-flower, Campanula glome rat a. 
1861 Miss Pratt I loaner. PI. III. 342 The author, .found 
this clustered bell-flower (at Bartlow, Cambs.] largely 
scnttcrcd about these mounds, .and was told jhat it was 
4 Danes-blood \ 

C. The Pasque-flower. Anemone Pulsatilla. 

80 called in East Anglia, Essex, Combs., Herts. (Britten 
Sc Holland.) 

Da'nes’-flower. local. «=Danes , -blood c. 

1878-86 Brittfn & Holland cite the name from Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Daneweed (d^-nwfd). [See next.] 
fa. A local name for Etyngium camptstre. Qbs . 
b. « Danewort. (Prior Plant-ti.) 

1748 Pe Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 416 (I).) Everything 
hereulxmts is attributed to the Danes, because of the 
neighbouring Davcntry, which they suppose to have been 
built by them. The road hereabouts . . being overgrown with 
D.inewccd ( Eryngium ], they fansy it sprung from the blood 
of the Danes slain in battle. 1727 W. Stukeley Mem. 
i Surtees) III. 56 Much daneweed still grows upon the 
Roman road in Castor fields. 

Danewort (d^‘nwi>it\ Forms: 6 danwoort, 
danewurt, dain©-, daynworto, 6-7 dan wort 
danewoort, 7- danewort. [f. Dane + Wort, 
in accordance with a popular notion that the plant 
sprang up in places where Danes slaughtered 
Englishmen or were slaughtered by them.] 

A name for the Dwarf Elder, Sambttcus Ebulus . 
(The name is found in Turner 1538,11111 only the earlier 
name Wall wort or Wcllcwort. OE. wealwyrt, is given in 
Sinon. Barthol , of 14th c., and Alphita c 1450; Rous also, 
who died 1491, in relating the legend, has only the 
name Wahvort ; so that the names Panrwort , Danrweed, 
Pane's blood ' etc. can hardly have belonged to early 
tradition. While suggested in pat t by the abundance of 
the plant at certain spots historically or traditionally 
associated with slaughter, there was also an clement of 
fanciful etymology in explaining the Latin name Ebulus 
from ebulltre to bubble forth, with reference to the flowing 
of hlood. See also Wallwokt.) 

a 1491 J. Rossi l Rous] Hist. Reg. AnglA 1716) 105 Herbatn 
cbulc, id e.st Walwort, . . qua; ex ebullitione sanguinis 
liumani naturaliter originem trahit. 1538 Turner Li be tins, 
Dan wort, chameacte. 1551 — Herbal 1. (1568) Ovjn, 
Walwurt. .named in englysne also danewurt. .bath a spoky 
or busshy top as elder hath. *578 Lytk Podoens in. xlv. 
380 This herbe is called, .in Engfishe Walwort, Danewort, 
and Bioodwort. 1640 Parkinson Theatr. Bat. 210 It is 
.supposed it tooke the name Danewort from the .strong 
purging quality it hath, many time* bringing them that 
use it unto a fluxe, which then wc say they arc troubled 
with the Danes. 1861 Miss Pkatt Floiver. PI. III. 131 
Dwarf Elder, or Danewort. .is. .an herb and not a tree. 
Pang, v. A euphemistic substitute for Damn. 
* 793'7 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1799) I. 146 (Kentish man 
says] Dang me, if I sometimes know how to answer them. 
i8oa R. An OKU son Cumbrld. Ballads, Barbary Bell, 
*Wcy, dang it!* says I, ‘but this is nit fair I’ 1838 
Dk kens Nich . Nick, ix, * Dang my boans and boddy it I 
Stan' this ony longer ’. 1884 J. Pukves in Gd. Words May 
330/2 * Dang me if I can make out what they mean to be at \ 
1886 Mrs. Randolph Mostly Fools II, v, 142 ‘Danged 
shady lot *. 

D&ng t pa. t. of Dino v. ; also its dial, equivalent 
= to drive, push, knock, or dash. 

1877 Ho/demess Gloss,, Pang, to throw anything with 
vehemcncy, or passion. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dang , to 
push, to strike. 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Dang, to dash down 
or about. 

Danger (d^i-ndgw), sb. Forms : 3-6 daunger, 
4-5 daungere, dawngerfe, danger©, 5 daungeur, 
dangeour, 5—6 daungeour(e, 6 daungier, daen- 
gier, Sc. dangeir, -gier, -gear©, denger, 4- 
danger. [a. OF. dangier , danger late L. 
*dominidrium, deriv. of dominium lordship, 
sovereignty, f. dominus lord, master. The sense- 
development took place in OF. : see Godefroy. 
For the a cf. Dan *.] 

+ 1 . Power of a lord or master, jurisdiction, 
dominion ; power to dispose of, or to hurt or 
harm ; esp. in phr. in (a person's) danger , 
within his power or at his mercy ; sometimes 
meaning spec . in his debt, or under obligation to 
him. Obs, or arch . 

a is*5 Ancr. R, 356. & kolic 5 ofte daungcr of swuebe 
oSerwhule bet muhte beon ower brel. tuhn R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1751 pat he wolde hom al out bringe of pe daunger of 
rome. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 663 In dawngere had he att 
his owen gise The |onge girle* of b« dioci*c. 1440 J. 
Shiriky Detke K. James (1B18) 19 Thou hadest nevyr 
mercy of lorde*..ne of non other gentilman, that came yn 
thy dawngcr. 1461 Poston Lett. No. 399 II. 25, I am 
grctly yn your danger and dette for my pension. *556 
Ridley's Wks. (1843) xoi They put themselves in the 
danger of King Ahab, saying, 4 Behold we have heard that 
the kings of the house of Israel are pitiful and merciful *. 
Shaks. Merck. V \ iv, i, 180 You stand within hi* 
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danger, do you not? 1603 K nolle* Hist. Turks (1621) 
408 He*. having got him within his danger, cruelly nut 
him to death. <11679 Hobbes Rhet. 1. xiu.(i68i) 13 Per- 
sons obnoxious to Injury are. .Such tut are in our danger, 
stag Scott Betrothed xxx, If the Constable were once 
within his danger. 

f b. Power (of a person, weapon, or missile to 
inflict physical injury ; reach or range. Also fig. 

1375 Barbour Bruce tit. 43 To withdraw ws..Till we 
cum owt off thar daunger. 15*3 Ln. Berners Froiss. 1. 
clxii. 199 The archers shotte so holly togyder, that 
none durst come in their danger*. 1*76 Newton Dannie's 
Complex . (1631) 39 Within the levill and danger of this 
vice, are all they. z6oa Shakh. Ham. 1. iii. 35 Kccpe 
within the rcare of your Affection ; Out of the shot and 
danger of Desire. 1602 Knou.es Hist, lurk s (1621) 679 
If he should show himself by troups withm the danger of the 
shot. 4 1618 Latham 2 nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 4^ Your 
Spaniels will hunt, .so necrc you and your Hawke, as they 
shall neuer spring any thing out of her danger. 1676 Doctr. 
0/ Devils 200 This draws the Birds into their Dangers. 

t o. Power of another as it affects one under it ; 
a state of subjection, bondage, or captivity. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 4227 Boute daunger or duresse or any 
despit die*, c 1400 Destr. Troy 6584 Troilua was . . turn} t 
fureh louse, And don out of daunger for the due tyme. c 14*0 
A tfhirs of A rth . xxv, Thynke one he dawngcre ami the dole 
hat 1 in duclle [in hell). x<a6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 4 
Free from all captiuitc and daunger. 105 Coverdalk Isa. 
lviii. 6 Till . . thou lowse him out of bondage, that is in thy 
daunger. 

+ cl. Liability (to loss, punishment, etc.\ In 
danger to or of : liable to. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. mi. 206 For he hat is ones a thef 
is euermore in daungcre. And as hfwc lyketh to lyue or to 
deyc. 1465 Patton Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Thci say that 
1 am sufficient to here the hole daunger. 15*6 Tindalk 
Pathw. Holy St rtf. Wks. I, 9 The wretched man (that 
knoweth himself to be. .in danger to death and hell). x6xx 
Bible Matt. v. 22 In danger of the iudgment. 1689 Wood 
Life Aug. 31 (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) A Gent, threatned to biing 
him into danger. 

©. The phrase out of debt out of danger peril, 
originally belonged here ; but is now taken in 
sense 4. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio), s. v. Debt. 1804 Mar. Edge- 
w okth Pof. Tales , Out 0/ Debt Out of Danger. 

1 2 . Difficulty (made or raised) ; hesitation, re- 
luctance, chariness, stint, grudging; coyness. Jo 
make danger [OF. fairc dangler (</<?) 1 : to make 
a difficulty (about doing anything). Obs. 

c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 397/155 Sem eusta* made gret 
daunger & natnclcs ate nende to fie emperour. he gan 
wende. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 283 He but danger till 
him gais. c 1386 Chauckr Wife's Prol. 521 With danger 
uttren we all our chaffare. c 1400 Font. Rose 1147 Gold 
and silver for to dispend Wilhoutcn lacking or daungcre. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1294) n. x, And our 
lorae made fyrste daungeour by cau*e she wa* an alyene. 
c 1300 Met us me 219 They of Coloyne made grete daunger 
to lete passe the oost thrughe the Cite at brydge, 15*6 
Dalaber in Foxe A.tf M. (1583) 1196, I made danger ot it 
a whilo at first : but afterwarde being perswaded by them 
. . I promised to do as they wold haue me. 

tb. Untowardness; ungracious, uncompliant, 
or fractious conduct. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. (Cott.) 6299 Wit ^air danger, sir moy.ses 
[i>.r. grucchynge on moyxes], Oft fini did him haue malccs. 
ct 374 Chaucer A net. if Arc. 186 Hir daunger made him 
boo >e bowe and beende And as hir lystc made him tourne 
and wende. 

+ 3 . A place where one is at the mercy of an 
enemy ; a narrow pass ; a strait. Obs , 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 208 In the daunger of a pas. 
Through which this tirnunt shuldepas She shope his power 
to compas. c 1440 Prornp, Parv. 114 Daunger, or grete 
(E'ynson streytej passage, arta via. 

4 . Liability or exposure to harm or injury ; the 
condition of being exposed to the chance of evil ; 
risk, peril, (Directly from sense 1 ; see esp. 1 d. 
Now the main sense.) 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 353 There is dan- 

f ;eour by cause of the nyghtc. a 1533 Ld. Berners H non 
xxxiL 253 Esclaramonde saw Huon her house bonde in 
that daunger. 153* Bk Common Prayer , Communion , So 
is the daunger great, if wc receyue the same vnworthely. 
x6so Shelton Qui. r. III. xli. 280 ’Tis ordinarily said that 
Delay breeds Danger. 1789 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. 
(1805) IV. 44 The sea running immensely high, it brought 
them again into great danger, iftaa Hazlitt Tabled. I. 
ix. 187 Danger is a good teacher, and makes apt .scholars. 
1874 Micklethwame Mod. Par. Churches 186 It is also 
a source of danger to the building. 

b. Const, (a) d/*that which is exposed to peril. 
(Now rare or anh. cxc. with life.) (//' of the evil 
that threatens or impends. (Now the ordinary 
const.) + (c) to with inf Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 470 Elies they ben 
in daungeur of their lives. 1555 Kdrn Decades Prcf. to 
Rdr. (Arb.) 51 The Moore .. possessed a greate parte of 
Spayne to no smaule daungeoure of the nole Christian 
Empire. 11676 Lady Chaworth in 12 th Ref. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 3a Lord Mohun . . was four days in danger of 
lyfe but now is upon recovery. *7*6 Leoni Alberti's 
Archie . II. ios b, In gravel, .there is no danger of finding 
.water. Mod. He goes in danger of his life. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 29 In dangeour of myscrable 
deth, 1690 Locke Gotd. 11. xiv.f 168 This, .wise Princes never 
need come in the Danger of. 1713 J Richardson Th. 
Painting 11$ There was no danger of that in RafaHle. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 373 They lost their way. .and 
were in danger of having to pass the night on the plain. 
1380 North Plutarch , Theseus f 35 In danger to die* 1611 


Bible Transl. Pref. 1 Sure to be misconstrued, and in 
danger to be condemned. 1695 Bp. Pat rick Comm. Uen. 293 
It might have been in danger to have been neglected. 

O. spec, on Railways. Risk in & trains proceed- 
ing owing to an obstruction, etc. on the line ; the 
position of a signal indicating this. 

*M* Committee on Railways Q. 467 You think it would 
be desirable that on all railways red should indicate danger ? 
1874 Proc.lnst. Civ. hng. XaXVIII. 149 A signal is said 
to be * on *, when it is at danger. 

5 . (with a and //.) An instance or cause of 
danger ; //. perils, risks. 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 43 Fu! of manyfold peryllys 
and daungerys. 1368 Gkaiton Chron. 11. 25 To commit 
themselves unto the daungers uf the sea. 1859 Helps 
Friends in C. Scr. 11. I. Addr. to Rdr 3 Blind to the 
dangers of their country. 1884 Times ( Weekly Kd.) 5 Sept. 
V '* Two territorial questions, .unsettled, .each of which was 
a positive danger to the pence of Europe. 

b. A r aut. A submerged rock, or the like, causing 
danger to vessels. 

1699 IIackk Coll. Voy. iii. 59 At three quarters Ebb, you 
may see all the Danger* going in . . But I would not advise 
any Man to go in till he has viewed the Harbour at low 
Water. 1858 More. Marine Mag . V. 347 It appeared to 
him to be a detached danger, 6 or 9 feet under tne .surface. 
x 8 75 Bedford Sailor's Pock. Bk. v. (cd. 3) 137 Buoy* 
painted led and black arc placed on detached dangers. 

+ 6. Mischief, harm, damage. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 146 And he no daunger nor deire for l>at 
ilede haue. 1530 Palsck. 312/1 Daunger on the see, ttav- 
ftaige. 1568 (Iraki on C /iron. II. 277 T hen the king of his 
mere pity, .suffered them to passe through his hoste with- 
out daunger. i<o6 Shake. Men/t. V. iv. i. 38. x6ox — 
Jut. ( . 11. i. 17 we put a Sting in him, That at his will 
he may doe danger with. 

f 7 . The lordship over a forest ; the rent paid in 
acknowledgement of this (so OF. dangicr). * In 
the Forest- Law, a duty paid by the Tenants to the 
Loid for leave to plough and sow in the time of 
Tannage, or Mast-feeding’ (Phillips 1706). Obs. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 691 He ends this Treatise with 
an Enumeration of the Quit-rents formerly paid out of the 
Weald, as Gavel-swine, Siol-ale, Corrcdy, and Danger. 

f 8. To make danger ; in 1 7th c. used in sense 
ol I ..fericnlum facerc, to make trial or experiment ; 
to venture, * risk it ’. Obs. 

(Perhaps the phrase in 3 taken in a new sense.) 

16x8 Fletchfr Legal Snbj. 111. iv, Make danger, Tne 
what they arc, trie. i6sx — Wild Goose Chase 1. 11, 1 shall 
make danger, a 16*5 — Hum. I.icut. iv. ii, Leon . Ail 
thou so valiant ? Lieut. Not absolutely so neither — yeti’ll 
make danger, Colonel. 

+ B. ? as adj. Dangerous, Perilous. Obs. rare, 
c 1470 Henry WalLne vm. 202 We ar our ncr, sic purpos 
for to tak ; A danger chacc thai mycht vpon ws mak. 

C. Comb., usually attrib. (cf. sense 4), as danger- 
board, -chuckle (see quot.), flag, - whistle ; danger 
tiignal, a signal indicating danger; spec, on Rail- 
7 cays, a signal (usually the extended arm of a 
signal-post painted red, or a red light) indicating 
an obstruction, etc. ahead ; also danger free , 

- teaching adjs. 

1801 Cycling 21 Feb. 66 The local centre U aliout to erect 
a * danger-board on Maur Tor Hill. 1850 Darwin Ori%. 
Spec. vii. (i860) 192 If n hen gives the Manger-chuckle. 
x86a A then aunt 31 May 717 The "danger- flag held out to 
warn their children off the road. 1640 Shirley St. Patruk 
for Irel. v, iii, And make thy person "danger-free. 1848 
Ftp. Railway Commissioners App. 84 The pointsman had 
not then turned the "danger signal. x888 J. Shallow' 
Templars Trials 71 A danger-signal to Christendom 1616 
Lank Sqr.'s l\ 120/47 Fames highe "daunger-tcachinge 
schoole. 187a Ruskin Eagle's N. 61 The "danger-whistle 
of the engines on the bridge. 

t Da nger, v. Obs . [a. OF. dangcrcr, f. 

dangicr, danger, DAhGBit.] 

1 . To render liable. 

<x 1400-50 Alexander 1176 And all he trouage. .pat he to 
Darius of dewe was dangird to pave. 1544 Four Supplic. 
(1871) 52 They be compelled to sell theyr lande*. .or el* to 
daunger them selfe in dette to many. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
a Peter \ i. 1 If it (libel] be liked, they know the authors ; if 
it be dangered to penalty, it is none of theirs. 

2 . To bring mto or expose to danger; to en- 
danger, imperil, risk. 

1470 [see Dangkking], 1544 Balk Chron. Sir 7 . O Ideas- 
tell in Harl. Mist. (Malh.j 1. 247 They whycnc . . haue 
daungcred theyr liues for a commonwelthe. 1379 Lyly 
F.uphues (Arh.) 133 The heedelesse practiser, which daun- 
gereth the patient, 1^90 Marlowe Edw. II , v. iii, There- 
fore. come ; dalliance dangereth our lives. 1606 Shahs. Ant. 

C /. 1. ii. 199. *663 Pbpys Diary 1 May, My stone-horse 

wo* very troublesome, and begun to fight with other horses, 
to the dangcring him and myself. 

b. (with inf) To run the risk ; to be in danger. 
1671-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 218 Should the Legis- 
lator persist . . he would danger to be left in the field very 
single. 

3 . ? To damage, harm, injure. (Cf. D anger sb. 6.) 

1538 Bale God's Promises 1. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 288 He 

must needs but fall. .And danger himself. 1391 Harington 
Orl. Fur. 1. ix, He would, .bestow The damsefl faire on him 
that in that fight, .should . .danger most the Pagans with his 
might. *614 Markham Cheap Hush. in. i. (1668)86 The 
dodder sheep U the best breeder, and hU Issue never dan- 
gereth the Dam in yeaning. 

Hence Daggered ppl. a., D a ngering vbl. sb. 
a 1400-50 [see 1). ^1470 Henry Wallace vm. 547 It is 
tuy aett to do all that I can To fend our kynrik out 
oft dangeryng. ?t x6oo Distracted Emp. i. L in Bullcn 


(7. PI. 111. 172 A long duungeicd st-aman in u sutrmc. 161a 
T. Tailor Comm. Titus iii. a To the present dangerinu ami 
drowning of both. 1644 Quaklkb Sol. Recant u Why 
should thy too much righteousnesse betray ’] hy dungcr'd 
life ? 

t Da*ngerfnl, a. Obs. [I. Dangkh sb. + -fi l ] 
Full of danger, dangerous. 

*54* (see Dangerfully]. 1607 Wai kingion Opt. Glas.sc 
M Much eating is also dangerful lor this humour. i6ea 
Pi ac ham C out pi. Gcntl. \»ii. <1634^ 67 The Atlantickc 01 
Western Ocean is most rough and tlangerfull. <11708 
T. Ward Eng. Ref it. i73(D ) As Lion, Scorpion, Bear, and 
Bull, And other things less dangerful 
Hence t Da*nffarffc 01 jr ctdv., dangerously. 

*54 * Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xi 107 a Certain 
Jcwex. .whose holies y* spirite of Satan did 11101c daungier- 
fully posaesse. 

Dangerlesa (d< T »-nds3ili*h), a. land adv.\ 
Now rare. [f. as prec. + -lehh.] Without danger , 
free from danger. 

a 1368 CovKRDAM Cart ring Christ's Cross iii. We. .shall 
be dangerles in such feficite and ioy. 1581 Mi lcasihi 
Positions xv. (1887) 69 For the better and more daungerlesse 
performing therof. 1660 S. Fisher Rnstnks Alarm Wks. 
(1679) 379 O nc of his wonted Fit* ofdangcilcss fear. 1795 
Southey Joan of A tv vm. 371 Nor dangerlessTo the Eng- 
lish was the fight. 188a Woolson Anne 361 It is the long 
monotony of dangerless days that tries the spirit hardest. 

b. ns adv. without danger ; f without damage 
or harm ( obs .). 

c 1440 Ornery des 4567 For all that he skapid daungci les. 

1 60a Warner Alb. Eng. m. lxvi. (161a) 381 Howhcit Bui- 
rough did therein, not Dangerles, preuaile. 1623 L. 
Kohekib Preinn. /'. to P. Fletcher’s Purple /r/., Where 
all may dangcrlesse obtain, .cheapest, greatest gain. 

I fence Da ng#rl#aane»a, freedom from dangci . 

x8x8 Co Lr kidgk in Rem. (18 36) I. 133 '1 he duugerlexxiiesb 

— -r b aXiVfil/FOF. 

Dangerous (d^End^aros), a. Also 3, 6 dan- 
gerua, (3 daunoherous), 4-6 daungerouti, (5 
dawngerowse, 5-6 daungerouao. [a. AP\ dan- 
gerous -a OF. danger os, - eus , mod.F. dangvreux , f. 
danger : see -0U8.] 

t f- Difficult or awkward to deal with ; haughty, 
arrogant ; rigorous, hard, severe : the opposite of 
affable. Obs. 

a tens Auer. R. 108 Heo is u fp ucclnld, & ful itowen, 
dangcrus, & crueS lor le paicn. < 1090 .S. Eng. Leg. I. 
280/83 l^P* makede him dauncherous and noldc e 11 sent 1 
hcr-to. c 1306 Chaucer Pro l, 517 He wan to synful man 
nought despitoux Ne of his specne daungerous ne digne 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 591 And she to ine was nought unmeke, 
Ne of hir answer daungerous. Ibid. 1483 So her.% & 
daungerous was he, That he noble graunte hir askyng. 

f D. Difficult to please ; particular, ticklish ; 
fastidious, nice, dainty, delicate. Obs. 

/,*386 Chaucer Mchb Prol. »i, 1 wol >ow telle a litel 
thing in prose, That oughte like yow. .Orelles eerie* ye Ik* 
to daungerous. c 1430 Ptlgr. Eyf Manhode 1. cxx. ( 1869) 6 1 
Of hi mete and of hi drink be bou ncuere more daungerous. 
What bou fynde*t take 11 gladliche. 1568 E. Tilnfy Dm. 
Mari age C ii b, Daungerous, and circumspect in matter* 
touching hix noncsty. a 1368 Ascham Sc hole m. 1 (ArbJ 6x 
Great xhippes require costlic tackling, and aUo afterward 
dangerous ^oucrninent. 1377 B. Googic l/errsbaih's // nsb. 
I. (1586) 31 J’he Oate is not daungeroun in the choyse of his 
grounde, but groweth lyke a good fellowc in cveiy place. 

t c. Reluctant to give, accede or comply ; chary 
of. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 514 For that he Was of his 
louc daungerous to me 14 . Pol. Rel. 4 Poems 1 5 5 1 f she 
be dawngcrouse, I will hyr pray, 1494 Faiiyan Chron. civ. 
144 Andrcauyryd hym of his comlortc and ayde, wherof 
he was not daungerous. 1556 Robinson tr. More's Utopia 
(Arb.) 166 As mync I am nothinge daungerous to impartc, 
So better to rcceauc I am readie. , *598 w. Phillips Lins- 
choten (1864) 200 They are so dangerous of eating and 
drinking with other men which are not their Countrimen. 

2 . Fraught with danger or risk ; causing or 
occasioning danger ; perilous, hazardous, risky, 
unsafe. (The current sense.) 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xxl 78 Atte this tyme whiche is *0 
daungcrou.se. 1340 Act 3a Hen. VIII , c. 19 Some houses 
be . . redy to fal downe, and therfore dangerua to posse by. 
*577 B. Googe Heresbaih's Hush. i. (1586) 40b, Delay herein 
is daungerous. 1399 Sandy* Europe Spec. (1632) 148 The 
daungerouxt cnenne Spaine had in the world. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. iv’. Wks. (1847) They who pray against u*». 
are our dangerouscst Enemies. 1748 Smollk i t R. Rand, xii 
His wife . .seeing her husband in these dangerous circum- 
stances, uttered a dreadful scream. 1779 81 Johnson L P , 
Milton Wks. II. 142 To be of no church is dangerous. 1859 
Help* friends in C. Ser. 11. 1, ii. 1 31 In most of the European 
nations there arc dangerous classes, dangerous, because un- 
cared for and uneducated. 1893 Sir f. W. f'linry in Law 
Times' Rep. LXVI II. 4W1 A most dangerous doctrine, 
t 3 . Ready to run into or meet danger ; venture- 
i»ome. Obs. rare. 

1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. iv. ii, And I doubt hi* life, 
H i» spirit is so 1>oldly dangerous. 164a [see Dangerously 3) 

4. In danger, as from illness; dangerously ill. 
Now dial, and U.S. colloq. 

at 6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduces iv. iii, Reg. Sure Ilis 
mind is dangerous. Dtus. The good gods cure it ! 1619 
Fletcher M. Thomas 11. i, Which will ax well restore To 
health again the affected body. . As leave it dangerous x6xo 
Melton Astrolog.x 4 A Spirit that will fright any disease 
from the most dangerous and ouer-spent Patient, a 18*5 
Forhy Voc. E. Anglia, Dangerous, endangered. 4 Mr. Smith 
is sadly-badly; quite dangerous.' 1864 Barnes Do* set 
Gloss., Dangerous in danger. 1884 Bread winners (U. S.) 
244 He’s dangerous; they don't think he ’ll live. 



DANGEROUSLY. 

+ 6. Hurtful, injurious. Oh. (Cf. Dancush s/>. 6.) 

i <48 Halle Chron . 17 b, The encounter wax sharpe, the 
fight was dangerous. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Lptst. 400 
'two vices, very daungerous and noysomc among men. 

1 0 . as Oiiv. Dangerously. Obs. rare. 

1593 Shahs, j Hot. 17, 1. i. 11 Either slainc or wounded 
dangerous. 

Dangerously (d^nd^orosli), adv. [f. prec. 
-f -ly -\J In a dangerous manner. 

+ 1 . With icberve ; shyly; charily. Obs. 

a 1577 GAsunr.Ni. table 0/ lerommi, I. .alwayes danger- 
ous! ye behuued my sclfe towards him. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vn. (1701) Ii. w He was so sottishly and dan- 
gerously wary of his own Security . . that he would not pro* 
ceed. 

2. In a way involving danger or risk ; perilously, 
c 1540 Four P. /’. in Ha/I. Pod 5 ley I. 372 To die so dan- 
geiousl>, For her soul-health especially. 1603 KnolLKS 
lint. Turkes (1638) 101 lire fell dangerously sicke. 1766 
(ioidsm. I'u. W. \xxi, One of my servanU has been 
wounded dangciously. i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. § 11. 78 
The slope was most dangerously steep. 

f 3 . Venturesomely. (Cf. prec. 3.) Obs. rare . 
164a Ain. 1 on A/ot. .Sweet. <1851) 293 A Satyr . . ought. . 
to strike high, and adventuic dangerously at the most 
eminent vices among the greatest persons. 

Dangeronsnesa (d^ndjjwosnns)- [f. as prcc. 
+ -nf.hs.J The quality of being dangerous, 
f 1 . Chariness, grudgingness. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. b.rasm. Par. Mark vi. 49 a, It came not 
of any daungcrousnes, or ditficultie on his behalf. 

2 . Pet iiousness. 

1530 Palscr. 212/1 Dangerousncsse.^nM^vm'iW/, dangler. 
160a Carew Cornwall 1 b, The dangerousnesse of the 
passages laid them open to priuie inuasions. 1736 Caktk 
Ormonde 1. 99 The ill circumstances of his lady \ health 
and the dangerousncus of her condition. s88x J. Simon in 
Nature No. 616. 372 Experiments whkh illustrated the 
dangerousness of sewage-polluted water-supplies. 

D&ngersome (d^'ntl^jsflm), a. Ohs. exc. dial. 
[f. Danger sb. + -some.] Fraught with danger. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest qo The sluggish owlc hath bene 
to man Most often daungersome. 1651 Reliq. H T otton. 8 
The dangersome marks. 1 88$ Century Mag. XXIX. 549/1 
How to run in daylight without it being dangersome for 
Tun. 

Dangle (dx tjg’l \ v. [Appears at end of 16th c. ; 
corresponds to Da. dangle, 'Nor*, and Sw. dial. 
dangla, North Fris. dan grin, ablaut-derivs. of Da. 
dingle, Norw., Sw., I eel. dingla to dangle. In 
form these seem to belong to the stem ding-, dang - 
(Ding vi), but the connexion of sense is not clear.] 

1 . intr. To hang loosely swaying to and fro. 

c 1500 Sir T. More <Shaks. Soc. 18/4) 46 How long Hath 
this shagg fleece hung dangling on thy head 7 1598 Yong 
Diana 228 Her dissniuelcd hair.. in curled lockcs hung 
dangling about her snow-white forehead. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Pnc. Eil. 1. vi, Our thinne nets dangling in the winde. 
1678 Norris Misc. (1609) 37 Ripe Apples now hang dung, 
ling on the Tree. 178a Cowpkr Gilpin 132 For all might 
sec the bottle-necks Still dangling at his waist. 1877 
Hi.ack Green Fast, xxxvi, Mr. Bolitho was seated on a 
table, his legs dangling in the air. 

b. To hang from the gallows ; to be hanged. 
1678 IhiiLR Hud. hi. i. 641 And men [have] as often 
dangled for’t, And yet will never leave the sport. 1748 
.Smoi.lltt Rod, Rand, xxx, Let the rascal be carried hack 
to his confinement. I find he must dangle. 1841 James 
Brigand xxxviii, Set him dangling from the battlements. 

2 . trans. To make (a thing) hang and swav to 
and fro ; to hold or carry (it) suspended loosely. 

161s Two Noble^ K. f. ii. 57 What canon is there That does 
command my rapier from my hip. To dangle 't in my hand ? 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xlv, 1 . . dangled my cane 
and adjusted my sword knot.. 1808 Scott Mann. \ . xii, 
The bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 314 Lazy fishermen, .dangling 
their rods like figures in Pompeian frescoes. 

b .Jig. To keep (hopes, anticipations, etc.) 
hanging uncertainly before any one. 

1863 Kinglakk Crimea (1877) II. ii. 31 The mighty 
temptation which seemed to be dangled before him. 187* 
Freeman Norm, Com/, (1876) IV, xviti. 193 The hopes of 
a royal marriage were again dangled before the eyes* of 
Eadwine. 

o. To hang (any one) on a gallows. 

1887 W. C. Russell Frozen Pirate II. iv. 92 This is 
evidence to dangle even an honestcr man than you. 

3 . fig [intr.) To bang after or about any 011c, 
especially as a loosely attached follower; to follow 
in a dallying way, without being a formally recog- 
nized attendant. 

1607 Dekker Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 III. 115 Wyat.. 
lising thus in Armes, with the Kentish men dangling at hw 
tailc. 17*7 Swift Past. Dial, } Marble HiU <4 Richmond 
Lodge, Plump Johnny Gay will now elope; And here no 
more will dangle Pope. 1734 Fielding l/niv. Gallant i, 
Pray take her, I dangled after her long enough too. 1760 
Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 I- *32 The sleek, ^prentice us'd 
to dangle after his mistress, witn the great Bible under his 
arm. a 1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 5 Heirs of noble 
houses, .dangling after actresses. *86a Mkrivale Rom . 
F.mp. (i860 IV. xxxvii. 271 The exguisites of the day were 
men who dangled in the train of ladies* 

t b. To stroll idly, or with lounging steps; cf. 

1 607, 1 760 above. Obs . 

1778 Learning at a Loss II. 76 They quitted, or, to use 
their own expression, dangled out of the Room. 

4 . trans. To lead about in one’s train, or as an 
appendage. 
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a 1713 Gay Distressed Wife if, I am not to be dangled 
about whenever and wherever his odious business calls him. 

5 . To while away or cause to pass in dangling. 
17*7 Bolinghrokr in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 77 The 
noble pretension of dangling away life in an ante-chamber. 

0 . Comb, (of the verb stem) dangle-berry, Blue 
Tangle, Gaylussaeia froudosa, an American shrub, 
N.O. Vacciniaceee ; dangle-jack (see quot.). 

i88x Leicestersh. Gloss., Dangle-jack, the primitive 
roasting-jack, generally a stout bit of worsted with a hook 
at the end, turned by giving it a twist from time to time 
with the fingers. 

DauglOi sb- rare. [f. Dangle vi] Act or 
manner of dangling ; something that dangles. 

1756 Connoisseur No. 122 Seeming ravished with the gen* 
eel dangle of his sword-knot. 1808 O. Crawkurd Sybria 
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II. j** t* uvaoi,. 

1889 Braithwaite Retrosp 
e leg is a mere ‘ dangle limb * 


Arden ii. ai He lay there in a swound till they got him up 
the ladder, with just a dangle of life in him. 

Dangle, cl- rare. [f. Dangle vi] Dangling. 
1600 J. Pokv tr. Leo's Africa if. 341 A tame beast., 
having long and dangle cares. V 
Med. C. 241 In many cases the 
of no xervice whatever. 

Dangled, ///. Ct. [f. Dangle v. + -ei>.] Hung 
dangling, or furnished with dangling appendages. 

1593 NASHEC7/r/j*\f T. (1613) 148 For thy flaring froun zed 
Periwigs, lowc dangled downe with loue. lockcs, shalt thou 
haue tny head side, dangled downe with moie Snakes than 
cucr it had hayres. a 1688 Villikks (Dk. Buckhm . \ Poems 
(1775) 141 Nor is it wit that makes the lawyer prize His 
dangled gown : *tis knavery in disguise. 

Danglement (darijg’lmunt). [f. Dangle v. 
■f -ment.] 1 . Dangling. 

j 1834 Beckford Italy II. 75 He.. passes the flower of his 
! days in this singular species of danglement. 1849 Lytton 
C a a tons mi. i, The. .suspension and danglement of any pud- 
dings whatsoever right over his ingle-nook. 

2 . coster. (pH) Dangling appendages, dial. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Danglcmcnts , tassels and 
suchlike appendants. 

Dangler (dsemlaij. [f. as prec. + -eh *.] 

1 . One who dangles ; one who hangs or hovers 
about a woman ; a dallying follower. 

17*7 Fielding Love 
dangler after a woman 
the Wi 

ing after them, but never puts the Question home. 

Mad. D’Akulay Early Diary 10 Jan., ‘You sec ’, she 
cried, 4 what a herd of danglers flutter around you/ 18*8 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 238 Fashionable danglers after 
literature. 188a Bksant All Sorts xix. 139 Dick Coppiu 
was not. .a dangler after girls' apron-stnngs. 

2 . A dangling appendage or part. 


17*7 Fielding Love in Se7>. Mas 7. Wks. 1771; I. 37 The 
angler after a woman. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dangler , so 
omen in Contempt call a Man, who is always hang- 


*73i~7 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. Fit is, You must 
go over the Vines again, .rubbing off all Danglers, as before, 
and training in the leading Shoots. 1870 Miss Brough ton 
Red as Rose iv, The long red pendant to his [a turkey- 
cock's] nose : I confess to being ignorant as to what function 
that long flabby dangler has to fulfil. 

Dangling (dye*i)gliij\ vbl. sb. [-INQ l i] The 
action of the verb Dangle, q.v. ; + cotnr. (pi.) 
dangling appendages. * 

16x1 Cotgr., Fendiloches, jags, danglings, or things that 
hang danglingly. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 100 To pre- 
vent the dangling down anil dagliiig of so long garments. 
1678 Butler Hud. m. ii. 202 The Royalists. .To leave off 
Loyalty and Dangling. 1855 Smedlky H. Cwerdalc i. 5 
I've given up flirting and dangling. 

Dangling, tpl. a. [-ing **.] That dangles. 

*593 Shaks. fitch. 1 1, lit. iv. 39 Goe hinde thou vp yond 
dangling Apricocks. 1635 Quarles Emblems 1. Invoc., 
Cast oflTthese dangling plummets. 1730 Mrs. DiJlany Life 
<V Corr. (1861) If. 602, I am very happy that I have no 
dangling neighbours. *856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 
hi. 767 Thin dangling locks. 

Hence Da/nffllngly adv . 

x6xt Cotgr., Pendiller, to hang danglingly, loosely, or 
hut by halves. 

t Da nic, a. Obs. [ad. med.L* Danie-us , f. 
Dania Denmark.] *= Danish. 

1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 12 During this Danicq 
warre. 169* Ray Dissol. World 111. v. (1732) 363 In the 
Baltick Danick and Holland shores. 

Hence Da'xiiolsm, a Danish idiom or expression- 
188s F. York Powell in Encycl. Brit. XII. 628 The 
intercourse (of Icelandl with Denmark began to leave its 
mark in loan-words and Danicisms. 

Danish (d?< a nij), a. and sb. In OE. Denise; 3-4 
Denshe, Dench, Danshe ; 6 Sc. Denoe, Dens, 
Densch. Also ME. Danais, Danoyg, and 6*7 
Dansk, a. v. [OE. D%nisc :-OTeut. *danisk -, 
whence ON. Danskr, f. Dam-, D$ne, Danes + -ish. 
Thence ME. Densh, etc. In Danish , the vowel is 
changed^as in Dane. The ME. Danais was immed. 
from OF .datteis, danoys (:-L. Danensis ) ; and the 
late Dansk directly from Danish.] 

Of or belonging to the Danes and to Denmark. 
subst. The language of Denmark. Danish ax : a 
kind of battle-ax with very long blade, and usually 
without a spike on the back. Danish dog\ see 
Dane. Danish embroidery : see quot. 1883. 

833 O.E. Chron., pa Denescan ahton wsclstowe gewald. 
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DANK. 
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endyth atte Danysshe see. 1500-10 Kennedy Flyting w. 
Dunbar ^56 Dcnsmen of Denmark ar of the kingtslcyn. 
1345 Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (J am «) An ® densh aix. a 1578 
Gude Of Godly Balt . (1868) 159 Inglis prelatis, Duche and 
Dcnce For thair abuse ar rutit out. 160s Shahs. Ham . 
iv. iv. 1 Go Captaitie, from me greet the Danish King. 
1643 in Statist. Acc. Moray V. 16 note , Furnished with 
..halberds, densaixes, or Lochaber aixes. *774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. III. viii. 284 The Grey Matin Hound .. trans- 
ported to the north, becomes the great Danish dog . -The 
MastifT , . transported into Denmark, becomes the little 
Danish dog. 18*5 Scott Note in Jamieson {SuPPi) s.v. 
Deusaixes , A Danish axe was the proper name of a Lochaber- 
axe ; and from the Danes the Isles-men got them. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports 394 The Danish dog is con- 
sidered as the largest dog known ; probably it would be 
more correct to calfiL the tallest. 188a Caulfield & Saward 
Diet. Needlework, Danish Embroidery, this i.4an embroi- 
dery on cambric, muslin, or batiste, ancf is suitable for hand- 
kerchief borders, necktie ends, and cap lappets.. [Also] a 
variety of the work only useful for filling in spaces left in 
Crochet, Tatting, and Embroidery. 

Danais, Danoys. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24796 (Cott.) To spek a-bute sum paiN 
bituix him and pe danais. c 1450 Merlin 42 The Danoys, 
tliat Vortigcr haddc brought in to the londe. *480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. xci. 73 Kyng Adclbright that was a danpys 
hcldc the countre 01 norfolk and southfolk. 

Hence Da nlshry Obs. exc. Hist. [cf. Irishry, 
etc.], the people of Danish race (in Britain). 

c 1470 Harding Chron. cvm. x, Where Alurede had the 
victoric, And slewe that dayc al the Panyshryc. Ibid. 
extx. xiii, A duke of the Danixhrie. 1837 Frasers Mag. 
LVI. 27 The Danishry rose cn masse . 

Danisk: see Dansk. 

Danism 1 (d^-niz’m). [f. Dank + -ism.] A 
Danish idiom or expression, a Danicism. 

x886 Encycl. Brit, XXL 369/2 Many Danisms and a few 
Suecisms were imported into the language [of Norway]. 
tDa’iiism-. Obs * 0 [ad. Gr. Soveia/idy money- 
lending, baraarhs, L. dahista money - lender, 
5 a yuarueds, L. danisticus usurious.] Money-lending 
on usury. So Da'nlst, Dani »tio a. 

16*3 Cock * ram. Danism e, Vsurie. Danist, a vsurer. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. [who adds] Danistick, pertaining 
to usury. 169* in Coles. 1775 in Ash. 1848 Wharton Law 
/.c-t-i Danism, the act of lending money on usury. 

t Dank, sb. Obs. Forms : see adj. [app. f. 
Dank ai] 1 . Wetness, humidity, damp. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 3751 One |>e danke of )>e dewe 
many dede lyggvs. 160a Marston Antonio’s Rev. Prol., 
The rawish danke of clum/ie winter ramps The fluent 
summers raiue. [Cf. Clumsy.] 

2 . A wet place, pool, marsh, mere. 

*5*3 Douglas SEneis vn. Prol. 60 Bedovin in donkis 
deyp was every syk. 1560 Holland Crt. I'enus 1. 2 Eolus 
out ouir thir rokkis rang, He donk and dailt. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vn. 441 Yet oft they quit The Dank, and rising on 
stiff Pennons, towre The mid Acrcal Skie. 

Dank (dseqk), a. Forms; 5 dannke, 5-7 
danke, 6 daneke, 6- dank; also 6 donk, 7 
donke, 8-9 dial. donk. [The adj. and sb. are 
known from ^1400, the vb. (which we should 
expect to be formed from the adj.) appears nearly 
a century earlier ; the early quots. for both vb. and 
adj. refer to dew. The etymology is uncertain. 

The only words allied in form, and |>os.sibly in sense, are 
Swedish dank * moist place in a field, marshy spot ', lcel. 
ddkk (:-danku-) pit, pool. These must evidently be sepa- 
rated from the Germanic stem dink-, dank-, dunk-, whence 
ON. ddkkr dark. Ger. dunkel. There i* no original con- 
nexion, either of form or sense, between dank and damp . 
but in recent times damp has acquired the sense of dank 
and largely taken its place.] 

f 1 . Wet, watery, wetting ; a* said of dew, rain, 
clouds, water, etc. Obs. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 31 3 he dewe J»at cs dannke, whene 
hat it doune falles. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2368 Dropis as dew 
or a danke rayne. *5*3 Douglas ARneis in. ix. 3 Aurora 
the wak nycht dyd. .cnays Jra hevin with hir dym skyis 
donk. i<49 Compl, Scot. yi. 18 The drops of the fresene 
deu, quhilk of befor hed maid aikis ande dailis verray done. 
1601 Weevbr Mirr. Mart. B ij, Fruits. .Which the danke 
moisture of the ayre doth cherish. 

b. said of marshes, fens, soaking ground, humid 
tropical forests, and the like. 

[1667 Milton P . L. ix. 179 Through each Thicket Danck 
or Dne.l 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 340 O’er the dank 
Marsh, bleak Hill, and sandy Plain. 1799 Scotland 
described (ed. a) 14 A pool in the midst of a wide, dead, 
and dank morass. *95 * Sir F. Palghave Norm. 4 Eng. 
I. 163 On the dank marshy shores of the oozy Yare. 1857 
S, Osborn Quedah xxiv. 351 Jn those dank and hot forests 
reputes abound. 

2 . Damp ; with the connotation that this is an 
injurious or disagreeable quality, a. of fog, vapour, 
the air, weather, etc. 

1601 ? Marston Pasquil 4 Kath. v. 70 The euening's raw 
and danke; I shall take cold. *757 Dyer Fleece 1. 365 
Dank or frosty days, *784 Cowper Task 1. 437 Vapours, 
dank and clammy. >8*a Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. xiv, 
(1869) 288 A dank, cold mist, encircling all objects, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 41 Dull aank fog choked the valley, 
b. of substances or surfaces. 

In this sense app. Obs. after *650, exc. in northern dialect ; 
but revived by tne romantic writers in end of 18th c. 

wmmm c/„a /.o.o\ 1. 1: e. 
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was king of denshe lond. c 1314 Guy Wmrw, A. 3585 
A danisax fed. Uamsax) he bar on nis bond, c 1340 Gaw. 
4 Gr. Knt. *223 A felle weppen A denes ax nwe dy}t. 
1398 Trbvisa Barth, de P. R. xv, lxi. (1495) 510 Frisia .« 


Tusser Hush. xxii. (1878) 60 Dank ling forgot will 
quicxiy rot* Sflpo SmAKS. Midi. N. It. ii. t* sleaniniy 
sound On the danke and durty ground. 
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DAPHNIN. 


DANK. 

1813 Scott Roheby 11. ix, The danlc and SAble earth receives 
lu only carpet from the leaves. 1835 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss ., 1 As donk as a dungeon.' 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. 
Man. xxvi. 400 Pages of vellum that served as knee-rests 
to the monks on the dank stone pavements. 

3 . In 19th c., often said of rank grass or weeds 
growing in damp places, [perh. associated with 
rank.'] 

i8so Shrlley Sensit. Plant in. 55 And thistles, and nettles 
and darnels rank, And the dock, and henbane, and hemlock 
dank. 1817 Kkble Chr. Y. 1 st Sunday after Trin. , Here 
over shatter’d walls dank weeds are growing. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola 1. xviii, That dank luxuriance [of the 
garden] had begun to penetrate even within the walls of 
the. .room. 

Dank (dseqk), v. Obs. cxc. dial. Forms: 4-5 
donk(e, 3 downk(e, 5-6 dank©, 6 dounk, 7- 
dank, 9 dial. donk. [See Dank a.] 

+ 1 . (rans. To wet, damp, moisten ; originally 
said of dew, mist, drizzling rain, etc. Obs . 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xiii. 44 Deowes donketh the 
dounes. > r 1400 Destr. Troy 7997 The droupes, as a dew, 
d&nkit his fas. Ibid. 9639 A myste..All donkyt the dales 
with the dym ahowris. 1551 Lyndesay Monart he 6309 The 
dew now dounkis the rossis redolent. i6u W. Wood Neu* 
Eng. Prosp . 11. vii, The water having danlct his pistoles. 

D. Jig. To damp (the spirits or aspirations) ; to 
depress. Still dial. 

*488 Abp. Parker Ps. viii, I j b, Thy foes to blankc : 
their threates to danke. a 1373 — Carr. 237, I am . . not 
amazed nor danked. Bam ford Homely Rhymes 135 

{Lane. Gloss.) Put th' Kurn*bill i’ the divcl’s hous ’At it no 
moor may dank us. 

f 2 . ititr. To become damp. Obs. 

1590 Sir T. Smyih Disc. Weapons 21 The ayre of some 
moyst weather hath, .caused the powder to jpve and danke. 
b. To be a fine rain or mist ; to drizzle, dial. 
1866 Gent/. Mag. I. 546 They have a peculiar expression 
in Lancashire, to convey the description of a hazy showery 
day : 4 it donkes and it doz/Ies 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, x.v., 

‘ It donk* and it dozzles * — It damps and drizzles. 

Hence Da’nking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
c 1340 Gaxo. 4 Gr . Knt. 510 When be donkande dewe 
diopez of the leuez. lax 400 A. forte Arth. 3248 Was thare 
no aownkynge of dewe that oghtc dere scholde. 

Dankxsn (dre’ijkiJ), a. [f. Dank sb. and a.] 

1 1 . « Dank a . : wet, humid. Obs. 

*848 Raynold Byrtk Mankynde iv. ii. (1634) 187 The 
earth may be ouer waterish, dankish, or ouerhot and dry. 
1543 Ascham Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 118 Take heed also of 
mistie and dankyshe dayex. 1390 Shakk. Com. Err. v. i. 
247 In a darke and dankish vault at home, There left me and 
my man. i6s6 Bacon Sylva § 6 y6 The Moath breedeth 
upon Cloth. .Especially if. .laid up dankish and wet. 1644 
Nyk Gunnery 1. (1647} 13 You must suffer the said water 
to settle, .and congeal in a dankish room. 

2 . Somewhat dank ; inclin^ to be wet or moist. 
17*7 Bailey vol. II, Dankish, a little Moist oi Wet. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 3* July 6/1 Butts and tubs, .stood close 
packed and cumbersome upon its dankish floor. 

Hence Dankinhne**, dankish quality, humidity. 
1576 T. Newton I, e tunic's Complex' . 11. 112a, A fuxtie 
datikishnesse . . vnder the skin. x6xx Cotgr., Relant , 
iniistines.se, fu.stines.xe, ranknesse, dankishnessc. 1630 in 
J. S. Burn Hist. Parish Reg. Eng. (1862) 68 This place is 
very much subject to dankishness. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Dankishness, moistnexx. 

Dankly (dargkli), adv. [f. Dank a . + -i.y 2,] 
In a dank or humid manner. 

x8x8 Shelley Rex*. Islam \i. 4 The dew is rising dankly 
from the dell. 1870 Miss Brough i on Red as a Rose xxvii, 
Upon the broken headstones the lichens flourish dankly. 

DanknoM (dse-qknes). [f. Dank a. 4- -ne&*.] 
The quality of being dank ; humidity, dampness. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 476 The naturall moisture ahd 
dankenesse that commeth from thence. 1831 tr. Bacon's Life 
4 Death 5 To save them from the Dankness of the Vault. 
Danky (dsc*nki), a. Also dial, donkey, *ky. 
[f. Dank 4 -y Lj Somewhat dank, dampish. 

* 79 ®. W. Marshall Midi. Counties Gloss., Donkey, 
dampish, dank. x8ao Moir in Blackxv. Mag. VIII. 176 The 
sward is dim with moss and danky weeds. x8ax Ibid. IX. 
271 The owl sends forth her whoop from danky vaults. x86p 
Lonsdale Gl., Danky, damp, moist, humid : * a donky day . 
Dann, obs. form of Dan 1 . 

II Dannebrotf (dremJbrpg). Also Dane*. [Da. 
Dan(ti)ebrog , f. Dantu Dane-, Danish 4 brag sup- 
posed to be ODa. brog, breech, cloth.] The Danish 
national flag ; hence, a Danish order of knighthood, 
founded in 1 319, revived in 1671, and regulated by 
various later statutes ; it id sometimes bestowed 
upon foreigners. 

1708 LontLGaz . No. 4414/4 His Majesty conferred, .three 
white Ribbons, the Order of Dannebrog on Monsieur 
Plessen [etc. ]. *7x4 Ibid. N o. 5960/a His . .Majesty . . made 
a Promotion of seven Knights of the Order of Dannebrog. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 401/4 The orders of knighthood are 
the order of tne Elephant .. the Dancbro^ order, founded in 
12x9, and now bestowed for eminent services. 
Daim^morito (dse'nemordit). Min. [Named 
from Dannemora in Sweden, where found : sec 
-IT®.] A variety of hornblende. 

t837 Amer. Jml. Sc. Ser. 11. XXIV. xao A columnar or 
fibrous mineral, .named Dannemorite. 

Danner, var. of Dander v. Sc., to saunter. 
Daimookftf sb.pl. local . [Forby prefers the form 
dar ftocks, and says it is a corruption of Dorneck, 
Dornick* Flemi*h name of Tourptai.] (See quota.) 
«i8a S Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Damocks, Dannocks, 


hedger’s gloves. 1854 N. 4 Q. 1st Ser. IX. 373/1 Gloves 
made of whit-leather (untanned leather) and used by work- 
men in cutting and trimming fences are called in this part 
of Norfolk dannocks. 1883 Beck Glover 233 The dannocks, 
or hedging gloves of labourers in our time! 

|[ Danaense (dansdz). [Fr., fern, of dattscur 
dancer.] A female dancer, a ballet-dancer. 

A thenmum 8 Mar. 236 A danse use to whose notice 
he had been recommended. 1878 H. S. Edwards in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. in Three other danseuscs and a befitting 
number of male dancers. 

t Dansk, a. (sb.) Obs. Also 6 Danisk. [a. Da., 
Sw., Iccl. Dansk : see Danish. Spenser’s Danish 
unites Dansk and Danish.] — Danish. 

1560 Wills 4 Ittv. N.C.i Surtees) 301 A danske chiste that 
wax hix sinters. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. x, 31 On her head 
a crowne She wore, much like unto a Danisk hood. x6to 
M\rkham Master/*, n. xcvii. 387 Our English [Iron] is 
best, the Spanish next, and the Danske worst, 
b. sb. Denmark. 

* 5 » Turner Herbal in. 5 'Hie rootes are now condited in 
Danske. 

II D&‘nsker. Obs. [Da. Dansker Dane, f. Dansk 
Danish.] A Dane. 

160* Shaks. Ilatn. 11. i. 7 Enquire me first what Dansker* 
are in Paris. 

t Dant *. Obs. [Cf. obs. Dii. danlc ‘ ambubain, 
mulier ignava \] * A profligate woman ' (Ilalliwell,. 

a 1529 Skklion JElynor Runtnt. 515 In caine another dant 
She nad a wide wesant. 

Dant 2 . Obs. or local. [Derivation unknown ; 
perh. more than one word.] (See quots.) 

x688 R. Hoi mk Armoury 11. 24/1 Dants or Sulphury 
Damps, .all proceed from dry and hot slimy Vapours. Ibid. 
ill. 97/1 Down, is the Dam, or pure soft airy Feathers 
which have no Quilts. Ibid. 111. 316/1 The Bolted Meal 
w as put to fall into the Wheel . .and the pure Dant, or second 
sort of Meal to fall into the Ark. 1888 Orlenweli. Coal- 
trade Terms North it tub. 4 Durh ., Dant, soft sooty coat 
found at backs, and at the leaders of hitches and troubles. 

Dant, -ar, obs. or Sc. forms of Daunt, -eh. 

• Dante. Also 6 dant, S-9 danta. [Cf. It. danlc , 

4 a kind of great wilde beast in Aflfrikc hauing 
a very hard skin ’ (Florio 1 598) : see Ante. In the 
second sense app. a transferred use of the same word 
by the Spanish settlers in S. America.] 

1 1 . (Also dant.) Some African quadruped : the 
same as Ante sb. q.v. Obs. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 39 Ruffles . . and Dantes 
(of whose hard skins they make all their targets) range in 
beards up and down the woods. Ibid . 11. 340 'l’he beasl 
called Dant or Dant . . in shnpc rcscmblcth an oxc, saving 
that he hath smaller legs and comclicr horns. 

2 . (Also danta. ) The American tapir. 

(The early accounts are often exaggerated and erroneous.) 

x6ox Hakluyt tr. Galvano's Disctn*. World (1862) 206 
Many heards of swine, many dantes. 171a E. Cooke l ‘oy, 
S. Sea W2 This Country [Verupaz] . . hax abundance of 
Lyons, Tygers, and Dant as. 1760-72 tr. Juan 4 U lion's 
Toy. (ed. 3) I. 362 P^ru. .infested with bastard lions, bears, 
dantas%r grand bcstias, (an animal of the bigness of a bul- 
lock, and very swift, its colour generally white, and its skin 
very much valued for making buff leather ; in the middle of 
itx head L n horn bending inward*. 1796 Morse Attter. 
Geog. I, 83 American beasts, .averse to cold ; such arc apes, 
dailies, crocodiles. 1887 W. T. Buigiiam Gnattmala 370, 
1 have seen the tracks of the danta ( Tapirus Americanus) 
in the Chocon forests. 

Dante;e, -ie, D&ntely, obs. ff. Dainty, -ily. 

Dantaau (dse*nt/,an), a. [See -an.] Of or 
relating to Dante or his writings ; resembling 
1 >ante’s style or descriptions. Also sb. A student 
or admirer of Dante. 

a 1830 Rossetti Dante 4 Circ. t. (18^4) 20 Among our 
Dantcuns. 187a C. King Mountain Sierra Nex*. ix. 193 
It was no small satisfaction to climb out of this Dantcan 
gulf. 1879 J. Cook Marriage 93, I do not adopt the 
Dantcan view of the state of tne lost in another life. 

So Dantrsqu© a. [see -Ksquic] =prcc. Dantivt, 
a Dante scholar. Da-ntlse v to imitate the style 
of Dante. Danto-phllist, an admirer of Dante. 

1833 Edin. Rex*. LVII.417 A poem thoroughly Dantesquc. 

Disraeli Coningsby iv. xi, 4 Too insipid’, said the 
Princess. * I wish that life were a little more Dantesquc.’ 
1889 W. W. Vernon Readings on Dante's Pbrg. I. Pref., 
One of the greatest Dantists of his time— the late Duke of 
Scrmoneta. 17*4 ft ct. of Bks. in Ann. Reg. 272/2 Michael 
Angelo, .is not ashamed, in some of his compositions, u 
dantise. i 9 jm Lowkll Dante Prose Wks. IV.^ 147 'i hc 
veneration of Dantophtlibts for their master is that of 
disciples for their saint. 

D&ntipr&t, obs. var. of Dandjprat. 

D&nton: sec Daunton. Dans, obs. i DanK 

Daou, var. of Dhow. 

t Daourite. Min. Also daurite. [Named 
from Daouria in Siberia, where found.] An obso- 
lete synonym of rubellite or red tourmaline. 

i8ob Bournon in Phil. Trans . XCII. 316 llie tourmalin 
. .of Siberia, to which the names of rubellite, of daourite , 
and of Sibemte, have been successively given. 1804 R. 
.Jameson Min. I. 130 Daurite . 

Dap (daep), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [perh. f. Dap v ., 
in which case sense 2 (as held by Ilalliwell) would 
be the original.] 

1 . pi. Ways, modes of action ; hence dial, like- 
ness, image (in ways and appearance). 

* 5 >l Stanyhurst Mneie iv. (Arb.) no Hi* daps and 
sweetening good moods to the soalye [thee solely] were 


opned. xfes Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gutman tfA(f. 11. 239 
He . .knew the Dapps of the world. *748 A.* moor budding 
230 (E. D. S.) Tha hast tha very Daps o’ thy old Ount 
Sybyl. 1787 Grose Prm*. Gloss., Dapse, likeness. The 
very dapse of one, the exact likeness in shape ami manner. 
1888 It. Somerset Word-bk , Daps, t. habits or ways. s. 
Likeness; image. 

2 . A bounce of a ball ; a hop of a stone on the 
water. 

*835 (Said at Rugby School), He caught the ball first dan. 
1847-78 Halliwkll, Dap, a hop, a turn. West. 1888 in 
West Somerset Word-bk. 

D&p(da:p),z/. Alsodape. [Known only from 17th 
c. : app. a parallel formation to Dab, a lighter or 
slighter touch being expressed by the final /. In its 
use possibly also associated with Dip. Cf. also Dop.] 

1 . intr . (rarely trans.) To fish by letting the bait 
dip and bob lightly on the water ; to dib. dibble. 

*$ 53 , Walton Angler jo, I have taught him how to catch 
a Chub with daping a Grashopper. Ibid. 118 With these 
[flies] and a short line, .you may dap or dop. iM Cotton 
Angler (T.), The stone-fly we dape or dibble with, as with 
the drake. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 271 The lar^rr 
trout arc to be taken, .with a stout rod. dapping therewith 
(which term you will find used by eel-fixhersi on the surface 
of the water. 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk., Dap., to 
fish with a rod in a peculiar manner. When the stream 
ix flooded and the water muddy, the baiq whether fly or 
grub, is kept close to the top of the rod, with only an inch 
or two of line, and is made to bob up and down very quickly 
on the surface of the water. 

b. gen. To dip lightly or suddenly into water. 

1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painteds Log 70 The 4 dapping * of 
the kitty wake gulls tellfs] where a shoal of mackerel lies. 
X892 H. Hutchinson Fairway Island 129 In a few hours 
came a dapping of the lead line. 

2 . To rebound, bounce; to hop or skip (as a stone 
along the surface of water). 

1831 Vov. Mauritius vi. 204 A shot fired over the smooth 
sea* astonished them much, as they watched the ball dapping 
along the surface. x88o Boy's own Bk. 148 The other 
player then strikes it . . before it has . . dappea (i. e. hopped 
from the ground) more than once. 

Hence Da’pplnff vbl. sb. 

*799 E. Smith Laboratory II. 272 The few which you 
may. .take, by dipping or dapping, will scarcely be eatable. 
1887 F. Francis Angling (1876) 2O3 Daping is in. some places 
called * shade-fishing 1886-92 [*cc 1 b above]. 

t Dapa’tical, (I. Obs.— ° [f. late L. dapatic-u^ 
sumptuous, f. dap-cm feast : cf. also Gr. fian&vrj 
cost, expense.] Sumptuous, costly. 

1623 Cockf.ram, Dapatitalnuates, daintie meates. 1636 
Blount Glossogr ., Dapatical , sumptuous, costly, magnifi- 
cent. 172X in Bailey. [Hence in mod. Diets.) 

Dapchiek(e : see Dabchick. 

Dape : see Dap v . 

Daphnad (drc*fnad\ Hot. Lindley’s name 
for plants of the order Thytnelacet* , including 
Daphne. So Da’phnal alliance, that containing 
the Daphnads and Laurels. 

X847 Lindlly Peg. Kingd. 530. 1876 Harllv Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 448 Daphnal Exogens, apetalous, or )>o]ypetalous. 

Daphne (darfn/). [Gr. batpvrj the laurel or 
bay-tree : in Mythol. a nymph fabled to have been 
metamorphosed into a laurel.] 

1 . a. The laurel, b. in Hot. The name of a genus 
of flowering shrubs containing the Spurge Laurel 
and Mezereon. 

c 1430 Lyi>g. Cotttpl. Bt. Knt. x, I suwe the Daphene 
c losed under rynde, Crene laurer and the liolxome pync. 
1634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 19 Climbe yonder forked 
hill, and see if there Ith* barke of every Daphne, not appeare 
CnMara written. 18 62 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxi. (ed. ») 
497 Daphnes flourish marvellously and remain in flower 
a long time. 

2 . Aslrofi. The name of the 41st of the Asteroids. 

Hence D&'plxn©»n a. [Gr. A atpvaios, L. Daph- 

tueus], of or pertaining to Daphne ; transf. of or 
pertaining to virgin timidity ana shyness. + Dsph- 
n© on, a grove of laurels or bays. 

1606 SirG. Goosecappe m. ii. in Bullen O. PI 111 , N«>r 
Northren coldness* nyppe her Daphnean Flower. 1887 ' 1 *. 
Hardy Woodlasiders xl, The Dapnnean instinct, exception- 
ally strong in her as a girl. 1884 Evelyn Sylva (1716) ^98 
They [Bays] ..grow upright and would make a noble 
Daphncon. 

il Daphnia (dse-fnii). Zool. [mod.L. (Mullei 
Entomostraca, 17S5) f. Daphne.] 

A genus of minute fresh-water cntomostracoi^ 
Crustacea ; a watcr-flca. 1 lence Daphnia c#ou« a. 
Daphnlad, a member of the order containing 
the water-fleas. Da phnloid a., allied in structure 
to Daphnia ; sb. a daphniad. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. # 805 After the third or fourth 
moulting, the young Daphnia begins to deposit its eags in 
the cavity of its back. 1852 Dana Crust. 11. 1 525 No Daph- 
nioids. .have been yet reported from the Torrid Zone. 

Paplmin (dae'fnin). Chtm. [f. Daphne 4 -in.] 
A bitter glucosidc obtained from two species of 
Daphne. So Da 4 plm©tin, a product of the de- 
composition of daphnin. 

s8xo Children Chem. Anal. 289 Daphnin is the bitter 
principle of the daphne alpina. *847 E. Turner Elem. 
Chem. (ed. 8) 1165 Daphnine, from the bark of Daphne 
mezereum and other species. It is cryntallizable. x8tbWatt‘- 
Diet. Chem., Daphnetin. 1878 Harlby Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 
449 Colourless prisms of daphnetin. 
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t Daphnomancy. Ofo.-° [f- Ur. 

laurel, 1 )aphnk + -manci.] ‘Divination by a 
Lawrel Tree* (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

II Dapifer (clai pifai). [L., f. daps, dapi- food, 
feast + fer- bearing.] One who In mgs meat to 
tabic; htncc, the official title of the steward of 
a king’s or nobleman’s household. 

1636 Brathw ait Roman Aw/. ,jc>8 I lu\ Emperour also ap- 
|>ointcct divers Offi< es in the Empire, as Chancellor, Dapifer, 
etc. 1657 Rime God's Flea (1 \ I hou art the dapiler of 
thy palate. 1706 1'iiu t irs td. Kcrsej », Dapifer, he that 
cai rics up a Dish at a Feast, a Server .. Afterwards the 
Title was given to any trusty Servant, especially the thief 
Steward, or Head Bailiff of an Honour, etc. 1845 C. Mac- 
eaklan v Hut l tic I. 16 j The royal cup-bearer or dapifer 
otdered him to withdraw. 

t Dapinate, v. Ob*r° [f. L. dapindt- , j»pl. 
stem of dapinarc to serve up (food), f. daps (cf. 
j>rec.).l * To prouide daintie meates * (Cockeram). 
Daply, var. of Daitly a. 
t Dapooa’ginous, a. Oh. 

1674 Bloint Glossocr. (ed. 4), Dapih aginous (from the 
It id. dapoio), that has a little or narrow heart, low-spirited, 
of little wurth. 

Dapper (d;ej>oi), a. Also 5 dapyr, 6 daper ; 
f» erron . dappard, -art. [Not found in OK. or 
ME. App. adopted in the end of the ME. period 
from Flemish or other LG. dialect (with modi- 
fication of sense, perh. ironical or humorous) : 
cf. MDu. dapper powerful, strong, stout, energetic, 
in mod. Du., valiant, brave, bold, MLG. dapper 
heavy, weighty, steady, stout, persevering, un- 
daunted, OHG. tapfar , MIIG. tapfer heavy, 
weighty, firm, in late MIIG. and mod. G., warlike, 
brave. The sense of ON. dapr 4 sad, downcast * 
appears to be developed from that of 4 heavy \ 
Possibly cognate with OSlav. dobril good.] 

1 . *Of persons : Neat, trim, smart, spruce in dress 
or appearance. (Formerly appreciative ; now more 
or less dcpreciativc, with associations of littleness 
or )jettyncss ; cf. b.) 

l 1440 Prom Par r-. iij Dapyr. or prnty, eltgans. a 1539 
Skelton Image H )p(\ r. 95 As dapper as any crowe And 
pertc as any pic. 1330 Palsgk. ?«</ 'i Daper, pro|>er, mignon, 
godin. 1504 Nashe Unfoit. Trait. t The dapper Mounsier 
Pages of the Couit. 1648 Herkii k liefer., The Temple , 
Their many mumbling mav»c-priests here, And many 
a dapper chorister. 1673 R. Lligh Tt ansproser Kelt. 0 As 
if the dapper Stripling were to be heir to all the Fathers 
features. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. xi, The idle and 
i luldish liking of a girl to a boy. is often fixed on. .flowing 
locks, downy chins, dapper shapes, x8a8 Scoi r P. PI. Perth 
\iii, 1 he spruce and dapper importance of his ordinary 
appearance. 1861 Sat. Rev. Dec. 605 Our dapper curates, 
who only open their mouths to say 1 L'Eglisc, e'est nioi 1 
1883 Miss dr addon WyllareCs Weird I. 89 A good-looking 
man . well set up, neat without being dapper or priggish. 

b. csp. Applied to a little person who is trim or 
smart in his ways and movements : 4 litt le and 
active, lively without bulk’ (J). 

1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. D oils ley IX. 229 Pretty Peg 
. .’Tis the dapp’rest wench that ever danced after a tabor 
and pipe. 1634 Mil ion Counts 118 Trip the pert fairies 
and the dapper elves. *79* Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to 
Id. Lonsdale , Much like great Doctor Johnson .. With 
dapper Jemmy Boswell on his back. 18*3 Scott Fevenl 
xxxv, The clean, tight, dapper little fellow, hath proved an 
overmatch for his bulky antagonist. 1840 Hood Up the 
Rhine 66 A smart, dapper, brisk, well-favoured little fellow. 
1870 Emfrson Soi.ff Solit., Civilization Wks. (Bohn) III. 
12 We are dapper little busybodics, and run this way and 
that way superset iceably. 

2. transf. Of animals and things. 

*570 Spenser Shcph, Cat. Oct. 13, The dapper ditties, 
that 1 wont devise, To feedc youthes fansie. (Gloss., Dap - 
per , pretye. 1 1589 Tri. Love 6 - Port. iv. in Harl. Dodsley 
VI. 198 'There was a little dappard ass with her. 139a 
Greene Up*t. Courtier in ItarL Misc . (Malh.) II. «»8 
A little dapir flowre like a ground hunnisucklc. 167# 
Wood Life ( 1 772) 48 Mounting my dapper nagg, Pegasus. 
*7°4 Modern t. Displ. vi. 23 A Dapper Animal, whose Pigmy 
Sue Provokes the Ladies Scorn, and mocks their Eyes. 
180a G. Colman Br. Grins. London Rurality i, Would-be 
villas, ranged in dapper pride. 1870 Emerson Sot. A Sol it.. 
Work hr Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 65 What of this dapper 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha, which makes water-pipes and 
stomach-pumps T 

f 3 . as sb. A dapjrer fellow. Obs. 

1709 Taller No. 85 f t A distant Imitation of a forwaul 
Fop, and a Resolution to over-top him in his Way, arc the 
distinguishing Marks of a Dap|»er. Ibid. No. 96 F 4. 1747 
W. Horsley Fool No. 68 The well-dressed Beaus, the Dap- 
pers, the Smarts. 

4 . Comb., as dapper-looking. 

1874 Bcrnand My Time iii. 28 [The] dapper-looking, 
though common chairs. 


Da-pperism. wtue-wJ. [-ism.] The style, 
manners, etc. of a dapper person. 

1830 Carialf Kuhtrr Misc. (1888) III. 

Dapperism am* ’’’ ‘ 
of Literature. 

Dapperling (d^ pailin). [f. 

-ung : cf. weakling.’] A little dap 

x6n Coigr., Nambot, a dwarfc; elfc, 

'iPt 1 ?!* } > . r ol 2 ? f i\? a|,p V l, . n 8 i . * 8*9 Carlyle Signs"*/ 


fl - , • a Misc. (1888) III. 33 A degree of 

L apperitm and Dilettantism .. unexampled in the History 

Dappkr a . + 

„ dapper fellow. 

,* Loigr., Nambot , a dwarfc; elfc, little starueling 
1 dandiprat, *> r low dapperling. 1809 Carlyle Signs or 
Times Misc. (*888) II 246 An intellJuual dapperling of 

,1*“* P -, fUYS r il ‘ Idt. World 14 Jan. 26/1 
She loves Anthony, a dapperling in person. 


Dftpparly (dsepaili), adv. [-LY-.] Jn a dapper 
manner ; neatly, trimly, sprucely. 

1858 Ld. Malmlsbury in Times 1 Oct. (1884) 4/4 A slight 
figure .. always with spurs and dappcrly dressed. 1861 
temple Bar Mag, V. 290 Horns set dapperly upon the 
head. 

Dappernes* ((la-pajms). [-NKS8.] The 
quality of being dapper ; spruceness, trimness. 

1330 Pai son. a 1 2/1 Dnpymesxe, properncs.sc, mignotteric. 
184*. Emerson Led., Alan the Ref or mi r Wks, (Bohn) If. 
218 Each requires of the practitioner, .a certain dapperncss. 
and t ompliancc, an acceptance of customs*. 1881 Athenaeum 
12 Feb. 222 2 Dapprmess rather than assumed dignity 
being the chief characteristic. 

Dapple (darp’l), sb. Also 6 d&ppell. [Unless 
this is the first element in dapblc-grey vq.v.\ it is 
not known until late in the i6th c., being preceded 
somewhat by examples of the adj. of the same form, 
and followed by tnose of the vb. in the simple 
tenses; the (?ppl.) adj. dappled however appears 
two centuries earlier. The mutual relations of these 
and the derivation nnd etymological development 
of the whole group are, fiom the want of data, 
still uncertain. The primary meaning of dappled 
was * spotted, specked, blotched’, which might 
arise either from a vb. * to spot * or a sb. =■ 4 spot, 
blotch \ A possible connexion is the Icel. depill 
(found in 13th e.) * spot, dot } ; according to Yig- 
fusson * a dog with spots over the eyes is also called 
depilV . This is app. a dim. of dapi pool : cf. mod. 
Norw. dape, depci muddy pool, pond, dub; MLG. 
dope , dobbe. Tnus dapple might perhaps originally 
mean a 4 splash and, hence, a small blotch or 
speck of colour.] 

1 1 . One of many roundish spots or small blotches 
of colouring by which a surface is divcisdicd. Obs. 

*380 Sidney Arcadia 11. 271 (R.) As many eyes upon his 
hotly, as 111 y gray mare hath dapples. i6ix Cotcr., Place 
. .a spot or dapple on a hoi sc. 

2 . (Without //.) Spotting, clouding; mottled 
marking of a surface; dappled condition, dappling. 

1391 Hors*y Trai*. (Hakluyt Soc.) 220 A goodly fart* 
white hull, all spotted over with black naturall duppell. 
1648 K arl of Westm. Otia Sacra (1879) 88 The Crimson 
streak* bclace ihe Damaskt West. .And ca>t so fair a Dapple 
o'r the Skies 1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 5176/4 A Grey Mare 
a little Flcabittcn . .on the Dapple behind. >8ao J. Hodgson 
in J. Kaine Mem. (1857) I. 291 The whole sky has a harsh 
and unnatural dapple. 

3 . An animal, as a horse or ass, with a mottled 
coat. [ app. subst. use of I)A 1 TLE a.] 

a 1635 Cormft Poems (1807) 16 'The king., rides upon 
his brave gray dapple. 1733 Folding Quia. i. i, Thou arl 
just such another squat bag of guts as thy Dapple, a 1800 
Cowper Nctd/ess Alarm ns Be it Dapple's bray. Or l»e it 
not, or be it whose it may. x86t Times 8 Oct. 8/1 The pure- 
blooded dapple, shaking nis long ears over that manger. 

Dapple (dcc'p’K, a. Also 6 daple. [Sec 
Pappi.e sb., and Dappled. The simple adj. is 
known £' 1550 : its relation to the sb. and vb. is un- 
certain. According to analogy, it might be the 
source of either or both of these ; but its date would 
suggest that it may itself have been worn down 
from dappled, or short for dapple-grey .] - Dappled. 

*331 1 . Wilson Logike 79 All horses bee not of one 
colour, hut . some baye, some daple. 1733 Somerville Chase 
iv. 240 With his Hand Stroke thy soft dapple Sides, as he 
each Day Visits thy Stall. . 1841 Lane Arab. Ats. I. 46 
'There approached them a third sheykh, with a dapple mule. 
[Dapple cited by Imperial and Century Diets, from Scott, 
is an error for dappled : see Guy A 1 , xxv. 

Hence f Da pplen«*«, dappled state. 

i6tt Cotgr., Pout me lure, pluinpenesse, roundnesse ; also 
daplenesse. 

Dapple (da-'p’l), v . Also 7 daple, dappel. 
[The (?ppl.) adj. Dappled (q. v.) occurs from the 
end of the 14 th c. ; but the simple vb. is first 
known two centuries later, and might have been 
inferred from the ppl. adj., or formed directly on 
the sb. or adj. of same form ; see Dapple sb .] 

1 . (runs. To mark or variegate with rounded spots 
or cloudy patches of different colour or shade. 

1590 Siiaks. Much Ado v. iii. 27 The gentle day . . Dapples 
the drowsic east with spots of grey, c x6»o Flvtchkk & 
Mash. Tray. Barnavelt iv. i. They should have danlrd ore 
yon bay with fome, Sir. a 1638 Cleveland Wks. (1687) 14 
The trembling Leaves . . Dappling the Walk with light and 
shade. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 78* A Negro-Boy that is 
dnppel'd in several Places of his Body with White Spots. 
1791 Co* per Odyss. xx. 427. 1 sec the wall* and arches 
dappled thick With gore. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I, 
320 How to dapple a horse. 1804 Miss Mitford Village 
■ier. 1. (1863) 79 An adjoining meadow, where the sheep are 


'3) 79 adjoining meadow, where the sheep a 
lying, dappling its sloping surface like the small clouds on 
the summer heaven. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 240 The flickering shadows of forest-leaves dapple the 
roof of the little porch. 


b. fig. 

1647 Ward SimP. Cobler 76 It is in fashion with you to. . 
dapple your speeches, with new quodled word*. 168a N. O. 
Boileaus Lutein 1. 41 Discord dappled o're with thousand 
Crimes. 

2 . intr. To become dappled or speckled. 


D APPLY. 

D. C. Murray Hearts f. vL 138 I he green flooring of the 
dell [began] to dapple with light and shadow. 

Hence Da ppling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*® 3 * Wokd9 W. Russian Fugitive 1. 11, In the dappling 
cast Appeared unwelcome dawn. 1870 Ruskin Led. Art 
vi. (1875) 17a The dappling of one wood glade with flowers 
and sunshine. 1W3 Ai.i.in in Knowledge 3 Aug. 66/1 
'i he. .colour and dappling lof orchid*]. 

Da’pple-bay, sb. [Alter dapple-grey ; see 
Bay a. J A dappled bay (horse). 

1833 D. Booth Attalyf. Diet. 305 The colours of Horses 
arc various. There arc also Dapple-bays. 

Dappled (die-p’kK,tf. Also5dappeld,6 daplit, 
6-7 dap led. [In form, the pa. pple. of Dapple 
v. y which however it precedes in recorded use by 
two centuries. If Dapple sb. oceuired early 
enough, an adj. from it in -cd ■» 4 spotted *, would 
be possible ; cf. F . pomtneU, OK. porneU, dappled, 
which similarly occurs long before the vb. pom- 
I meler , and was perh. immediately f. pommelle, or 
I OF. pomel, dim. of potnrnt apple ; also OE. trppled 
in irpplcde gold, 4 formed into apples or balls ’, 
from nppel sb.] 

Marked with roundish spots, patches, or blotdlies 
of a different colour or shade ; spotted, speckled. 

t 1400 Maundlv. (Roxb.) x.\\i. 122 ft IGiraflej es a fuire 
beste, wclc dappled [Colt. A/S. a best pomclee or spotted, 
Fr. unc beste icchchele). Ibid. 143 per cr also wilde suyne 
. .dappeld and spotted [Cott. MS. nil spotted, Fr. tout a 
tecchclef *535 S 1 kwart ( ron. Scot. (1858) I. 21 The daplit 
sky wes lyke the cristell cleir. 1390 Spknskk F. Q. 11. i. 18 
A gray stecdc. .Whose side* with dapled circles weren 
dight. 1610 Fletcher Faithful Shep/t. 11. ii, Only the 
dappleddeer. .Dwells in thisfastnc^. i63aMiLTON/.V/fo'gr0 
41 1 ill the dappled dawn doth rise. 17x8 Prior Poems, 
The Garland i, The dappl'd Pink, and blushing Rose. x86o 
Buskin Mod. Paint. V. 1. i. I 6 Beeches cast their dappled 
shade. 1868 Darwin Anint. hr PL I. ii. 55 Horses of every 
colour, - are all occasionally dappled. 

b. tomb, dappled grey -- Dapplk-uhey (horse). 
X300 Seenser /. Q. in. vii. 37 Fast flying, on a Courser 
dapfed gray. z8xo Scott Lady of L. t. xxiii, He saw 
your steed, u dappled grey. 184s Tennyson talking O. 
112 Her mother trundled to the gate Behind the dappled 
gra> >. 

Dapple-grey (dre'p’ligr*" 1 ), a. {sb.) Forms ; 
4-5 dappel-, 6-7 daple-, 5- dapple- 

grey, -gray, [See Dapflk sb., a., v. ami Giiky. 

Since dapple-grey occurs nearly two centuries before 
dapple itselr is exemplified in any grammatical capacity 
(the only form known to be of equal age being the ppl, adj. 
dappled >, it is difficult to conjecture whence or how the 
compound was formed. In such combinations, the first 
element is usually a sb. : e. g. in apple-grev, iron-grey , sky- 
blue , sncnu-ivhite, etc. ; but it is difficult to attach any 
unalogous meaning to W-pot-grey ’, if we suppose dapple 
here to be the sb. Th< ’ * " / 

a combination meaning * 

4 dapple-grey, i. c. apple-; 
ail apple '(Vigfi 
abitd^raa,pM, piebald 


1678 Lond. Gan. No. 1266/4 An iron gray Gelding, begin- 
ning to dapple. 18x8 Byron Afazeppa xvi, Methought that 
mist of dawning gray Would never dapple into day. 1883 


’he Germanic languages generally nave 
ing 4 apple-grey ' : vu. ON. apalgrdr 


grey, having the streaky colour of 
igfusson), Sw. afel-grd, Norw. aPel-graa, Da. 
ied, piebald ; OIiG. aphelgrd 4 glaucus\Grimm), 
M HG. apfelgra, Gcr. apfelgrau 4 dapple-grey ' (Flflgel), ‘ap- 
plied to the apple-round spots which show themselves on 
grey horses * (Grimm), Du. afPel-graauw * dapple-grey \ So 
F. pommel 4 (f. poninte appfc) marked with roundish spots 
(of unv colour), gris-Pommelt grey dappled with darker 
spots, dapple-grey , pom e/y grey in Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 616 ; 
with which cf. Russ. JiafijOTIIMU yablochnyl dappled, 
f yabloko apple ; all said csp. of the coats of horses. It is 
not easy to believe that ‘dapple-grey' which renders these 
words, has no connexion with 7 apple-grey their actual 
translation ; the explanation may be that dapple-grey was a 
mixturo of Dappled spotted, taken as the sense-equivalent 
of F. pommel I, with apple-grev the formal representative 
of Norse apal-grA-, and its Teutonic equivalents. This 
would account at once for the difficulty in analysing dapple- 
in this combination, and for its presence here before its 
appearance as an independent word ] 

Grey variegated with rounded spots or patches of a 
darker shade : said of horses. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir ThoPas 172 His steede was al dappull 
gray 17 >.rr. dappel- (3 MSS.*, dapull, dapil-, dapple-grey]. 
14.. T. of Erceldoune 1. 41 Htr palfraye was a dappill 
grnye [v. rr. Cott. dappyll, Lansd. daply, Cambr. dappull 
gray], *577 B. Googb Heresbach's Hush. in. (1586; 116 
The bay, the sorrell, the dunne, the daple gray. 1500 T. 
M[oufet1 Sillnuormes 73 How they color cnange . . Then 
to an yron, then to a dapple gray. 1884 Evelyn Sylva 
[1679)29, 1 read.. That an handful or two of small Oak 
buttons, mingled with Oats, given to Horses which are black 
of colour, will in few days eating alter it to a fine Dapple- 
grey. *688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 154/3 Daple-Gray is 
a light Gray spotted, or shaded with a deeper Gray. 1711 
Loud. Gaz. No. 6052/3 The other upon a Dapple-grey 
Horse. 1805 Scott Last Minst r. 1. xxiv, O swiftly can 

f trey steed. 

ayne City Match v. v. in Had. Dodsley 
t. 307 She has three Children living; one dapple-grey, 
Half Moor, half English, 
b. absol. A horse of this colour. 

*639 Drumm. ok Hawtii. Challenge of Knights Err. Wks. 
(1711) 333 Christianus. .mounted on a dapple gray, had his 
armour sky-coloured. 

Da*pply r a. ran. [f. Dapple sb. hr -y.] =* Dap- 
ple a. Dapply-grey » Dapple-orey. 

*7. . Swiet Foetus. Oh Raver, Make of lineaments divine 
Daply female spaniels shine. 1744 J. Claridge Shep/t. 
Banbutfs Rules 5 Clouds small and round, like a dappley- 
grey with a North-wind. 

Daps : see Dap sb. 

Bar, obs. form of Dark sb. 3 , Dark v . l 
Dar # var. of par, Thar v. t need, needs. 


speed my dapple^n 
Irani A 1639 May 
XIII. 307 She hast 
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DABS. 


DARAPTI. 

• 

S&TApti (d&rsepUi). Logic. A mnemonic term 
designating the first mood of the third figure of 
syllogisms, in which both premises are universal 
affirmatives (a, a), and the conclusion a particular 
affirmative (*\ 

The initial d indicates that the mood may be reduced to 
Darii of the first figure ; the p following the second vowel 
that there must be conversion per acctdens of the minor 
premiss. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1 380) 30 The thirde figure . . Da rap 
it. 1634 Z. Coke Art Logick (1657) 136 The third Figure 
..The Modes of this Figure are six. Called, Darapti, 
Felnpton , Di samis , Datisi, Bocardo, Ferison. 17*7-51 
Chamber* Cyd. %. v. Darapti .. e. g., dA. Every truly 
religious man is virtuous ; rAi>. Every truly religious man 
is hated by ^he world : //. Therefore, some virtuous men 
are hated by the world. 18*7 Whately J.ogicf 1848) 101 
Third, Darapti. vi*. (dA) Every Y isX; (rAp) Every Y is 
Z ; therefore (tl) some Z is X. 

Darayne, var. of Deraiqn Obs . 

Darbar : sec Durbar. 

Darby (daubi). A southern (not the local) 
pronunciation of Derby, the name of an English 
tougi and shire, which was formerly also some- 
times so spelt. Hence an English personal sur- 
name, and an appellation of various things named 
after the place or some person of that surname. 

*575 Lankham Let. (1871) 7 Chester. .Darby, and Staflbord. 
654 Trapp Comm . Fs. lit. In trod., Summerset, Notting- 
ham, Darby. 

1 . Father Derby's or Darby's batuis : app. Some 
rigid form of bond by which a debtor was bound 
and put within the power of a money-lender. 
(It has been suggested that the term was de- 
rived from the name of some noted usurer of the 
16th c.) 

* 57 * r 

a net t 

Derbies bands, To stay their steps by statute Staple 
159a Greene l/pst. Courtier in //art. A/isc . (Malh.) II. 
229 Then hath my broker an usurer at hand, .and he brings 
the money, but they tic the poore sonic in such Darbies 
bands. 160* Caklw Cornwall 15 b, Hee deliuers him so 
much ware as shall amount to fortie shillings, .for which 
thee poore wretch is bound in Darbyes bonds, to deliucr him 
two hundred waight of Tynnc. 

2 . pi. Handcuffs : sometimes also, fetters, slang. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 13 Darbies, irons, or 

Shackles or fetters for Fellons. 181$ Scott Guy At. 
xxxiii, ‘But the darbies', said Hattcraick, looking upon 
his fetters. 1889 D. C. Murray Dang. Catspaw 301 Better 
get the darbies on him while he 's quiet, 
f 3 . Ready money. Obs . slang. 

168a Hickbkingill Whs. (1716) II. 20 Except they.. down 
with their Dust, and ready Darby. t688 Shadwell Sqr. 
A l satin 1. i. The ready, the Darby. 169s Miracles per - 
formed by Money Ep. Tied., Till with Darby’s and Smelts 
thou thy Purse hast well stored, c 171a Estcourt Prunella 

1. 4 (Farmer) Come, nimbly lay down Darby; Come, pray 
sir; don’t be tardy. 1785 in Gkosk Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 

4 . Short for Derby ale ; ale from that town being 
famous in the 1 7th c, 

[1614 J. Cooke Greene's TuQttoque in Hazl. Dod&ley XI. 
234, 1 nave sent my daughter this morning as far as Pimlico, 
to fetch a draught of Derby ale ] a 1704 T. Brown WE\. 
(1760) II. 162 (D.> Can’t their Darby go down but with 
a tunc? 1719 D’Uriky Pills IV. 103 He.. Did for a 
. . Draught of Darby call. 

6 . Plastering. A plasterer’s tool, consisting of a 
narrow strip of wood two or three feet long, with 
two handles at the back, used in 4 floating * or 
levelling a surface of plaster ; also applied to a 
plasterer’s trowel with one handle, similarly used : 
see quot. 1881. (Formerly also Derby.) 

1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Stucco, The first coat . . is to be laid 
on with a trowell, and floated to an even surface with 
a darby (/. e. a handle-float). 18*3 P. Nicholson Prod. 
Build. 390 The Derby is a two-handed float. 184* Gw ilt 
Anhit, (1876) 675 The Derby , . is of such a length ns to 
icquire two men to use it. s88t Every Alan his oivn 
Alechanic § 1379 For laying on fine stun, and smoothing 
the finishing surface of a wall, a trowel of peculiar form ana 
make, with the handle springing from and parallel to the 
blade.. U required .. This trowel is technically called a 
‘darby ’. 

6 . Darby and Joan. A jocose appellation for 
an attached husband and wife who are 4 all in all 
to each other’, especially in advanced years and 
in humble life. Hence dial a pair of china figures, 
male and female, for the chimney-piece. Hence 
Darby-and-Joan v„ -Joanish a. 

The Gentl. Mag. (1735) 153 has under the title ‘The 

joys of love never forgot : a song ’, a mediocre copy of 
verses, beginning * Dear Cbloe, while thus beyond measure, 
You treat me with doubt and disdain’, and continuing in 
the third stanra ‘Old Darby, with Joan by his side, You’ve 
often regarded with wonder : He's dropsical, she Is sore-eyed, 
Yet they’re never happy asunder ’. This has usually been con- 
sidered the source of the names, and various conjectures 
have been made, both as to the author, and as to the 
identity of * Darby and Joan ’, but with no valid results. It 
is possible that the names go hack to some earlier piece, 
ana as Darby is not a common English surname, it may 
have originated in a real person. There is also a well-known 
19th c. song of the name. 

*771 Ooldsm. Stoops to Conq. 1. i, You may be a Darby, 
but Til be no Joan, I promise you. 1857 Mrs. Mathews 
Tea-Table Talk I. 50 TheM furnished, .a high-life illustra- 
tion of Derby and Joan. *1869 Trollope He Knew xc. 
(1878) 500 When we travel together we must go Darby and 


Joan fashion, as man and wife. 1881 Miss Braddon Asph. 

1 1 1 . 25 1 Daphne . . sat by Edgar’s side in a thoroughly Darby- 
and-Joanish manner. 1887 Punch 18 June 294 Both their 
Graces were present, Darby-and-Joan ing it all over the 
shop. 

Darbyism (dajbi|iz’m). [f. the name of Rev. 
John N. Darby, their first leader.] The principles 
of a sect of Christians (founded c 1830), also called 
Plymouth Brethren, or of a branch of these called 
Exclusive Brethren. So Da’rbylt*, one who holds 
these principles. 

1876 Spurgeon Commenting 67 Good as they are, their 
Parbyism gives them an unpleasant and unhealthy savour. 
i88a>| E. E. Whitefikld in Schaflf F.nevcl. Relig. Know /. . 
111 . i8s6 Plymouth Brethren, .upon the European Continent 
generally named * Darbyites*. 1890 J. Wood Brown Hat. 
Campaign 11. ii. 148 Darbyite views. 

Darce, obs. var. Dace, a fish. 

Dard&n (daud&n), a. and^. {ad. L. Dardanus , 
Dardanius (poet.) Trojan.] adj. Troian, of Troy. 
sb. A Trojan. So Dardanlan a. ami sb . ; || Dar- 
danlum [Pliny N. H. xxxiii. iii. 12 Dardanium , 
vel Dardan um , sc. aurtim, ornamentum aureum], 
a golden bracelet. 

1606 Shaks. TV, 4 Cr. Prol. 13 On Dardan Plaines. 1813 
Byron Hr. Abydos 11. iv, Of him who felt the Dardun’s 
arrow. 1818 — Clt. liar. iv. i, The Dardan Shepherd's 
prize, 1506 Shaks. Alert It. V. 111. ii. 58 The Dardanian 
wiues. i6*t Cocklram, Dardauean Art, Witchcraft. 1648 
Herrick Hesper,, To Julia , About thy wrist the lich Par* 
danium. 

Dard(e, obs. f. Dakt, and dared (see Dare v.). 
[Dardy-line : see List of Spurious Herds.] 
Dare (de^j), vj Pa. t. durst (diusD, dared 
(dt~°rd) ; pa. pple. dared. Forms ; see below. 
[One of the interesting group of Teutonic preterite- 
present verbs, of which the extant present is an 
original preterite tense ; see Can, Dow, etc. OE. 
d nr ran, pres, dea>*r, durron, pa. dorste, ** OS. gi- 
dttrran , -dar, - durrun, -dors/a, MLG. doren , dar, 
doren , dorste , OFris. dftra, {drir or dor), dorste, 
OHG. gt-lurran , -tar, • turrun , - torsta , pa. pple. 
gitorran , M 11 G. tiirrcn , tar , turren, torsle , subj. 
tonic, Cloth, ga-dattnau , - dars , - daursutt , subj. 

- daursjau , -daursta\ belonging originally to the 
third ablaut series ders-,dars-,durs-, Aryan dhets -, 
dhars dhrs- : cf. Skr. dhrsh perf. dadhdrsha, to 
be bold, Gr. 6ap<j- 9 Spaa- in Opaovs bold, dapauv 
to be bold, OSlav. driizate to be bold, dare. In 
ON., the word is wanting, its sense being supplied 
by the weak verb fora. It is also lost in mod.Ger. 
and Du. ; in MDu. it appears to have run together 
with the verb dorven, —CPE. put fan to need (see 
Thar) ; hence in Du., durven is to dare ; and 
Ger. diirfen in some of its uses approaches the 
sense 4 dare *. These two verbs have also fallen 
together under a d form in some Frisian dialects ; 
and in ME. there was some confusion between them, 
dar being sometimes written for thar, while, on the 
other hand, th- forms (some of them at least from 
Norse) appear with the sense of dar : see A. 9 below. 

The original 3rd Ring. pres, he dare , and pa. t. durst , re- 
mained undisturbed to the modern period, in which the 
transitive senses (U. II.) were developed; but early in the 
i6thc. the new forms dares, dared j appeared in the south, 
and arc always used in the transitive senses, and now also 
in the intransitive sense when followed by to. In the ori- 
ginal construction, followed by. the infinitive without to, 
dare, durst are still in common use (esp. in the negative 
' he dare not ’, * he durst not ')♦, and most writers prefer ‘ he 
dare go ’, or 4 he dares to go ’, to * he dares go '. The 
noithcrn dialects generally retain * he dare, he durst and 
writers of northern extraction favour their retention in 
literary English when followed by the simple infinitive 
without to.] 

A. Inflexions. 

1 . I*res. Indie, a. 1st sing. 1 dear(r, north. 
darr, 1-3 dear, 2-4 der, 3 Orm. darr, 3-6 dar, 
5 dare, (-Sr. 7 dar, 8-9 daur). 

<*950 Lindisf. Gos/ Jerome's Prol. ?2 pc ich darrhuelc 
hwoego. .to eccannc. c 1000 A^lfric Gen. xliv. 34 Ne dear 
ic ham faran. ciaoo Ormin 10659 Ne darr 1 |>e nuhht 
fullhtnenn. ci> 05 Lay. 6630 Ne der ich noht kennen. 
a i**5 St. Afarhcr. 16 Speokcn i ne dar nawt. <11140 
iheisun in Colt. Horn. 185 Mi lcofman dear uh swa clipicn. 
C1350 BY//. Palerne 938 Y dar noujt for schamc. Ibid. 
2109, I der leye mi lif. 1x4*0 Avmv. Arth. xxxviii, I dar 
lay. 1^x3 More in Grafton Chron. II. 770, I dare well 
avowe it. x6o$ Shaks. Macb. 1. vti. 44 Letting 1 dare nut 
wait vpon 1 would. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 58 Pi, I dare 
promise my self. 17*5 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. n. iv, I daurna 
stay. 18. . [see examples in B], 

b. 2nd sing. 1 de&rst, {north, *darat), 2-3 
d©r«t, 2-4 derat, 3 Orm. darrst, 3-6 darst, 
darryst, d&ryst, 4-5 darist, § darate, 5- darest, 
(7 darst, 7- dai^afc). 0 . north. 4- 6 dar, 4- dare. 

Beotvulf 1059 Gif 5 u . . dearst . . bidan. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
97 thi ne derst cumen bi-foren him. c 1*00 Ormin 56x4 patt 
tu Ne danrst nohht Drihhtln wrappenn. <ri»o$ Lay. 2037s 
pu ne dserst [c x *95 darst]. .abiden. c 1385 Chaucer L.G. IK 
»4£o Hypsip. <V Medea, Now daryst thow [y.r. darstouj take 
this 


m 


is viage. c 1400 Rom. Rose 953* That thou r«*oun derst 
nrve. c i|oo Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 309 Whanne pou. ne 
.. it not do >t. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. Iv, Arte thou 
:nygte and darste not tell* thy name ? 1616 R. C. Times' 


Whistle v. 2143 [Thou 1 darst repaire, 1667 Milton P. I . 

11. 682 Thou. .That dar’&t. .advance. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor M. 5668 (Colt.) How dare p-.r. dar] pou 
sua pi bioper smite ! c 1470 Henry Wallace 111. 361 Quhi, 
Scot, dar thou nocht preiff? 1578 Unde \ Godhe Hollafc, 
(1868) 116 How dar thow for mercy cry? 

c. 3 rd sing. a. 1 dear(r, north, darr, 1 3 
dear, 2-3 der, 3 Orm. darr, 3-6 dar, 5- dare, 
(,8-9 Sc. daur). 0 . 6 dareth, -ytb, 6- dares. 

Becnvulf 1373 Gif he gcsccean dear, t 1173 Lamb. 
Horn, in Hems men eisian ne der. r 1*75 11 Pains oj 
Hell 931 in O. E. Alisc. 153 Ne dar no seynt heom bidJe 
fore. 1340 Aycnb. 32 pet ne dar na?t guo ine pe pcbc. 138a 
Wvclik Rom. x. 90 Ysaie dar, and scith. c 1400 Maunorv. 
(Roxb.) xii. 51 Nere pis see dare na man dwell 1484 
Caxton G. de la Tour F vuj, A coueytous herte dar wcfl 
Saye. 1549 Compl. At of l 14 5 k be dar be va bold. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado 11 1. i. 74 Who dare tell her so? 1603 — 
Mtas.for M. v. i. 315 The Duke dare No more stretch this 
finger of mine, then he Dare racke his owne. 1630 Dan tnant 
Cruel Bro. 1, A pretty curt ! Dare it bite as wellnsbnikc? 
x8i6 Scott Antiq . xxvi, * Shew me a word my Saunders 
daur sneak, or a turn he daur do.’ 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xlviii, Nor dare she tiu^t a larger lay. 

, 0 . 1533 I. Hfywood Alery Play betw. Johan, Tib, etc.. 
The koknlu. .for his lyfc daryth not loke hethcr ward. 1605 
Shaks. Afacb. 1. vii. 46-7, 1 dare do all that may become 
a man, Who dares do more, i* none. 1607 Dkyden Cirg. 
Georg. 111. 418 The fearful Stag dares for nis Hind engage. 
1798 Frerk 8 c Hammond in Anti-Jatobw No. 28 (1852) 140 
The man who dares to die, xBxa J. Wh.son isle of Palms 

II. 241 Poor wretch ! he dares not open his eye. 1856 Emir- 
son Eng. Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 No priest dares 
hint at a Providence which does not respect English utility. 

The present dare has been carelessly used for 
the past dared or durst. 

1780 Impostors Detected I. 232 He pretended that the 
marouis dare not appear abroad by day. 1811 A. Bill in 
Soutney Lije{ 1844) II.65T I wish I daie f = durst] put them 
down among our books. 1847 Makrnat Chtldr. .V. Forest 
vii, He told me he dare not speak to you on the Huhjeci. 
1857 Kingsley Tivo J'. Ago I. 214 She was silent ; for to 
rouse her tyrant was more than she dure do. Ibid 298 But 
she went into no trance ; she dare not. 

2 . Pres. Indie, plural, a. 1 durron -e), 2-3 dur- 
re(n, 3-4 duren, dorre(n, 4-5 durn(-e , dore(n, 
-un, 4 5 dur, dor. 0 . 3 6 north, der, 4-5 dar, 
(5-6 darne), 5- dare, {Sc. 7 dar, 8-9 daur). 

<•900 Bar da's Hist. 1. xxvii. Resp, 5 (1890) 72 pact heo 
nowiht swclces ne durron ^efremman. r 1*05 Lay. 95705 
pis lond cnihtcs ne durren wi 5 him mare nafehten fc 1*750* 
dorre pis lond cnihtes). a 1**5 Juliana 47 Hu durre ^cY 
cxi 50 Gen. 4 Ex. 2239 He ne duren 5 c weie cumen in. 
c 1*90 S. F.ng. Leg. I. 244/133 pat ne dorre we nou^t. 1340 
Ayenb. 38 pet. .nollcp oper ne dorre ri}t do. x|B* Wyi he 
Gen. xliv. 26 We dorun 1x388 doren] not se the face of the 
lord. <-1386 Chaucer Can. 1 torn. Prol. 4 '/. 108 (Harl. 
MS.) As pay pat dor [v.r. dorc, dur, dar 13 MSbJ, dare] 
nou^t schewen her presence, c 1400 in Wytlif's Set. Whs. 

III. 476 Nowdurne worldly prestis take so grete lordschipc 
upon nem. r 1400 Maundev <1839) xxvii. 271 '1 herfore dur 
not the marchnuntes passen there. 1401 Pot. Poems (Roll .) 
11. 107 Privyly as 3c doren. 

0. a x 200 Cursor A 1 . 17425 'Cott.) pan dar we sai. 1377 
Langl. /’. E'l. B. Prol. 152 VVc dar nou^te wel lokr 1393 
Ibid. C. iv. 214 Pore men der nat plcyne. c 1400 Maundlv. 
(1839) vi. 64 Thei dur wel werre with hem. c 1400 Test. 
Lcrve 11. (1560) 281/3 Loucs servaunts . . in no place darne 
appeare. 15. . Sir Andrew Barton in Surtees A/isc. < 1890) 
64 To France nor Flanders we der not goc. 156a Win^fI 
Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 4 We dar not contemrie. * 58 * 
Mulcasier Positions xxxviii. (1887) 168 Ladies uho dare 
write themselues. 1664 Evelyn An/. Hort. (1729' 186 We 
dare boldly pronounce it. 1861 Dickens Gt, Expect, xxni, 
How dare you tell me so? 

3 . Pres . Subj. a. sing. 1 dyrre, 1-5 durre, 3-4 
dure, 4 derre, 4-5 dorre; pi. 1-5 durren, 4-5 
durre. 0 . 4- dare, 5 dair, (8-9 Sc. daur). 

Hecnoulf 2763 (Z.) 1380 Sec x»f 8u dyrre. c888 K. /Elprrd 
Barth . xiv. § 1 Hwauoer 5 u aurre xifpun. c x**o Best/aiy 
187 No?(t) wurdi, 5 at tu dure lokcn up. a 1*50 Owl ^ 
Night. 1704 Non so kene, That durre abide mine onsene. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 451 Com on ^if pov derre. c 1430 Pilgi , 
Lyf Alanhode IV. xix, Soo pat she durre no more be so 
proud. Ibid. xxix. 101 If pou dorre etitre prr in. 

0 . a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiil 1 pof* wrec lie dare thynke 
god is noght. 1380 [see B. 1 b]. 15*6 Skflion Magnyf. 

9205 Here is my gloue ; take it vp, and thou dare. 159* 
Dames Immort. Soul viii. ii, If we dare to judge our 
Makers Will. Alod. Do it if you dare ' 

4 . Past Indie, a. sing. 1 dorste, north, darate, 
2-6 dorste, 1-6 durste, 3 Orm. durrate, 4-6 
dorst, 4- durst, (5 darste, dersto, drust, 5-7 
dirst ) ; pi, 1 dors ton, 2-5 dorste n, durste^n, 
(4 draste), 4-6 dorst, 4- durst. 0 . 6- dared, 
(8-9 Sc. daur’d). 

f ®93 K. A^lpred Oros. iv. xi, Hw.xSer he ui 5 Roinanum 
winnan dorste. 9x8 O. E. Chron. (Kailc i<»4', Hie nq 
dorsten pxt land nawer ^csccan. n ii$4 Ibid. an. 1135 
Durste nan man tnisdon wi 5 o 5 er on his tunc, r 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 97 Da apostlas ne dursten bodian. c 1*00 Ormin. 
2098 Forrpi durrstc he sippcnn Don lose peowweKR takenn 
Crist, c xaoo J'rtn. Coll. Horn. 139 He ne dorste foi godes 
eie forleten c x*jo Gen. 4 h r. 2593 Durste ^he non lengere 
him for-helen. a 1300 Cursor M. 2928 (Cott. ) bar again 
durst he not spek. c 1300 Haveloh 1866 But dursten he 
| xl they] newhen him no more. 1340 Ayenb. 73 pe rapre . . 
panne bou dorstest. .consent!. 4x340 Hamioie Psalter 
xxi. 18 His kirtil pe whilke bai durst noght shere. 1380 [see 
B. •], t*93 Gower C-onJ. II. 174 He his mother derst* love. 
c 1449 Partonofe 1075 And the hethen drust not abyde. 
c 1440 York Myst, xxiv. 14 How durst pou stele so stille 
away 1 1525 Joye Apol. Tindale 32 He stretched forth his 
penne..» farre as he dirst. 1583 Hollvrand Campo tit 
Ftor 219 Wentest thou to see? Idurst not. 1641 R Brooke 
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I fisc. 39 As Mercury once spared Jupiter’s thunder-bolt* 
which he dirst not steale. 275s Johnson Rambler No. 204 
F 1 1 They durst not speak. 1I49 Mas. Carlyle Lett. J 1. 85, 
1 durst not let myself talk to you at Scotsbrig. 

ft. <*1590 Grfene Fr. Bacon iv. 10 Lovely Kleonor, Who 
darde foi Edwartk sake cut through the seas. Ibid. iv. 18 
She darde to brooke Nentunus haughty pride. >641 B» k- 
roughs Stout Joy 26 They dared not doe a* others did. 
1650 Fuller Fisgah I. 145 7'hey dared not to stay him. 
1790 CowrKR Let. to Mrs. Hod It am 21 Nov., Such as I dared 
not have given. s8ax Soutiu-v in Q Ret>. XXV. 345 He 
dared not take the crown himself. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xxx, Florence hardly dared to raise her eyes, 1864 J. H. 
Newman Apologia 288, 1 dared not tell why. 2883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. 1, iv. 48 Any one who dared to lay hands 
on him. 

5 . Past Subj. sing, as in Past Imlic. pi. 1 dor- 
aten, 2- as in Indie. 

a 1000 Boith.Metr. i 54 Gif hi leodfruman l&stan dorsten. 
c 1374 CiiauckA Troylus 1. 906 Yn loue I dorst [v.r. durst | 
haue sworn. 1377 LaNgl. /*. PL B. Prol. 178 J>erc ne was 
ratoun . . )>at dorst haue vbounden he belle aboute he catt»> 
nekke. 1556 A urelio fjf I sab. (1608) C viij, What man . that 
dorste haue tolde me. 

U This Past Subj. or Conditional durst (=* would 
dare) is often (like the analogous could, would \ 
should \ ought) used indefinitely of present time. 

c 1400-50 Alexander 1673 Sire. bis I depcly dixire, durst I 
it neuyn. 1606 W.. Crash aw Rom. Forgeries >6x Do but 
promise that you will iudge without partialitic, and I durst 
make you iudges in tbit case. 166a Glanvill Lux Orient . 
(168a) 83, 1 confess, I’m so timorous that I durst not follow 
their example. 1761 Sterne TV. Shandy III. xx, 1 have 
no desire, and besides if I had, 1 durst not. 1793 Mrs. 
Inch baud Mtdn. Hour 11. i, I hear his vessel i* just arrived, 

1 durst not leave iny house. 188s Private Secretary I. 132 
My mother docs not drink wine and my father durstn’t. 

0 . JWs. Inf. a. 1 *durran, 2-5 durre(n, .3-4 
dur, 5 dura, doren, dorn, dore. 0 . 5 daren, 
-un, darn, (derre), 5- dare, (8-9 Sc. daur). 

<11300 Cursor M. 22603 (Cott.) He a word ne sal dur 
sDcke. 1340 Hami*olK Pr. Consc 4548 Na man sal bam dur 
Wry. c 1430 Pdgr. Lyf Manhode 1. lxxxi, per sliulde noon 
dore resccyue it. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 114 Darn, or durn 
(Pynson darun. daren, or dorn>, audeo. c 1450 L osin.u u 
(Trait xlii. 538 They icholen not doren lycn. sa8x Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 72 To dore to me doo xuche a shame. 

ft. cx^ooMaundev. (Koxb.)iv. xa So hardy hat he sail dare 
ga to hir. ka88 Cath. Angl. 89 Dare, audere, presume re, 
vs ur pare, /bid . 97 Derre, vsurpare, pres u were, audere, 
1715 De Foe Fans, Instruct. 1. lii. (1841) I. 64 They shall 
not dare to despise it. 1816 Scott Old Mart, viii, * They’ll 
no daur open a door to us.* 1841-4 Emerson Ess , Self- 
Reliance wks. (Bohn) I. 35 You cannot hope too much, or 
dare too much. 1871 Macduff Mew. Patmos xi. 153 We 
cannot dare read the times and seasons of prophecy. 

7 . Pres. pple. and vbl. sb. 6- daring. 

s$86 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1635) 29 None now daring 
to take the same from you. 1889 Spectator 19 Oct., Power 
. . held on the tenure of daring to do, as well as daring to 
decide. 

8. Pa.tplc. a. 5 ?dorren fcf. OIIG. gitorran\ 
dorr© ; 0 dare. 0 . 6-7, dial. 8-9 durst. 7. 0- 
dared. 

a. c 1430 Pdgr. Lyf Manhode 11. v. (1869) 78 How hast 
thou dorre be so hardi? t 1500 Melusine xlix, 324 How 
one knygbt alone had the hardyncs to haue dare come. 

ft. 1509 Barclay Shyf of Folys (1874) I. 307 They sholde 
not have durst the peoples vyce to blame. 1605 Sylvesi rr 
Du Bartas It. ait. Law, But Iochebcd would faine (if she 
had durst) Her deere sonne Moses secretly have nource’t. 
1663 Pepys Diary (1875-79) III. 315 A hackney-coach, the 
first I have durst to go in many a day. 1691 tr. Emilianne's 
Obs. Journ. Naples 217 They had not durst so much as to 
take one step. Mod. Sc. If I had durst do it. 

y. 1U9 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 65 They 
have dared to break out so audaciously. 1603 Shaks. 
Meat, for M. 11. ii. 91 Those many had not dar’d to doe that 
euill. 2883 Daily Tel. 10 Nov. 4/8 A simple monk had 
dared to consign a Papal decree to the flames. 

0 . Forms with initial th [partly from Norse 
fora,por(li (Sw. torde , Da. turae ), partly confused 
with Thar to need] : Pres. Indie . 2 sing. 3-4 
theretou, pi. 3-4 we thore, 5 they ther(not) ; Pa. 
Indie. 3 purte, 3-4 thereto, 4 there t, 5 thorst. 

r 1300 Haveloh 10 pe wictestc man. .That burte riden on 
ani stede. c 1300 St. Brandan 581 We ne thorc ourc 
maitter i-seo. Ibid. 585 Hou therstou . . bifore him 
nemne. his name? <*1300 Beket 1550 Hi ne therste ate 
the Kinges wille nomore holde him *0. [Also 895, utjo.J 
f*38o Sir Ferumb. 2668 Was her ban no man |>at in wrapbc 
herst sen ys fas. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1155 The four gonne 
tofle, And thorst naght nyghhe hym ncre. 1465 Marc,. 
Paston in Paston Lett. No. 506 II. 195 They say that they 
thernot take it uppon hem. 

B. Signification. 

L intr. (Inflected dare, durst "also dares, 
dared.) 

1 . To have boldness or courage (to do something) ; 
to be so bold as. a. followed by inf. without to 
(the original const.). 

a 1000 (sec examples in A. above]. 2154 O. E. Chron., Ne 
durste nan man don oJ>cr bute god. a xasg Juliana 42 
penne daric we & ne durren neuer cumen biuoren him. 

*3°° Cursor M. 3586 (Colt.) Baldlik hat dar i sat. 24. . 
[see example* in A. above]. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 395 
Whatsoever the king did, no man durst spe&ke a worde. 
J® 11 ,v' nLr John a xi. 12 None of the disciples durst aske 
him, Who art thou? 1743 Johnson Debates in (1787) 

II. 441 No man dared afterwards .. expose himself to the 
fury of the people. 1750 H. Walpole Corr. (ed. 3' HI. 
cccxxxv. 302 Two hundred and sixty-eight Sequins are more 
than I dare lay out. 1848 Macaulay Mist. Eng. II. 74 
Nature has caprices which art dare* not imitate. x86a 


1 Hislop Sc. Pren>. 3 Ae man may steal a horse where anither 
, daurna look ower the hedge. 

b. The inf is often unexpressed. 
a i*a« Ann. R. 128, & )e1pe9 of bore god, hwar se heo 
durren & muwen. c 2350 Will. Paleme 2040. [II missaide 
hire as i durst. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wk*. I. 222 He 
mat be martyr if he dair, 105*8] fsee A. 4). 2651 Cul- 

pepper Eng. Physician (1800T343. I have delivered it as 
plain as I durst. 17*5 Dk For Voy. round World i 1840) 
344 [They] brought them a* near the place as they durst. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. t. xxt, The will to do, the soul to 
dare. 285s Miss Yongk Cameos II. xxii. 238 John of Gaunt 
had favoured the reformer as far as he durst. 
o. with to and inf 

In this construction the 3rd sing, is now darts and the 
pa. t. dared \ but durst to was formerly used. ‘None 
dared to speak *, is more emphatic than ‘ none du»t 
speak \ 

c 1 454 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 260 The 
Counsell, .neither durst to abridge or diminish any of them. 
1611 Bible Transl. Pref git were to be wished, that they 
had dared to tell it. 1619 Brent tr. SarpCs Count. Trent 
(1676) 35 A Spanish Notary dared to appear publickly in 
the Rota. 16*5 Burck* Pers. Tithes 6 No intelligent man 
durst absolutely to deny any of these Conclusions. 1677 
Gale Crt , Gentiles II. iv. 5 No one durst to breathe other* 
wise than according to the Dictates of her Law. 1836 W. 
Irving Astoria I. 289 No one would dare to desert, 1870 
E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 218 He did not dare to meet 
his uncle. 184 8, 1882 [sec A. 4J. 

2 . ( cllipt .) To oarc to go, to venture. 

Sir herutnb. 3726 Ferrer ne.drastc J>»y no}t for fere. 
1660 Gauden Bronwtig 151 There is nothing so audacious 
which wit unsanctified will not. .dare at in Heaven or Hell, 
1697 Dryden / 'irg. Past. \ i. 6 Apollo . bade me feed My 
fatning Flocks, nor dare beyond the Heed. 

II. trnns. (Inflected dares, dared.) 

8 . To dare to undertake or do ; to venture upon, 
have courage for, face. ! 

1631 May tr. Barclay's Min. Mindes 11. 135 To dare all l 
things, but nothing too much. 1704 Swiri T. Tub xi, j 
Should some sourer mongrel dare too near an approach. I 
i8»7 Hrbfr \st Olympic Ode 14^, I will dare the course. 
1867 Lady Herbfrt Cradle A. it*, no To teach them forti- 
tude that they might dare all things, and bear all things for 
their Io>rd. 

4 . To dare or venture to meet or expose oneself 
to, to run the risk of meeting ; to meet defiantly, 
defy (a thing). 

i&om Shaks. Haw. iv. v. 133, I dare Damnation. .onely 
lie be reueng'd. x6xi Hbywood Gold. Age 1. Wks. 1874 
III. 7 A Crown ’s worth tugging fbr, and I wil ba’t Though 
in pursute I dare my ominous Fate. 2805 Quarles Sol. 
Recant. 23 O why should'st thou provoke tnyGod, and dare 
His curse upon tny practise? 1701 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. 
iv. i. 1738 If thou still persist to dare my Power. 27x7-38 
Gay Fables 1. xx. 36. I stand resolv’d, and dare the event. 
1844. Lingard Angfo-Sax. Ch . (1858) II. xiii. 360 He hesi- 
tated not to dare the resentment of the pontiff". 1833 
C. Bronte Villette vi, I saw and felt I*ondon at last. . 

1 dared the perils of the crossings. 

5 . To challenge or defy (a person), 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 316 An English man. .[cannot] 
suffer, .to be dared by any. 1389 Hay any Work 37 What 
wisedome is this in you to dare your betters ? c i6soZ. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (1855) 138 A gyant tall, who darr’d him to 
his face. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 270 The Slave Who fondly 
dares us with nis vain defiance. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) VIII. 395 Woman confiding in and daring woman. 
1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 190 To range the savage haunts, 
and dare In his dark home the sullen oear. 

b. With various const., e.g. to dare (a person) 
to do something, to the fight, etc., + to dare out. 

1590 Creese Or/. Fur. (i8oi> 92 With haughty menaces 
To dare me out within my palace gates. 2603 Knollks 
Hist. Turks (1638) 148 He would .. meet the Rebcll in the 
heart of Lydia, and there dare him battell. 2806 Shaks. 
Ant. \ Cl. 111. xiiL 25, I dare him therefore To lay his gay 
Comparisons a-part. 263a Randolph Jeal. Loners v. viii, 

I dare him to th* encounter. 167a Baxter Bagshaw's Stand. 

I I As children dare one another into the dirt. 1785 Burns 
Halloween xiv, I daur you try sic sportin. 1847 Marry at 
Childr. N. Forest xvii, You wish to dare me to it-— well, \ 
won’t be dared to anything. 1873 Bi.alk Pr. Thule xxvii. 
451 He knew she was daring him to contradict her. 

III. Darasay. [From sense j.] a. properly. 
To be as bold as to say (because one is prepared 
to affirm it) ; to venture to assert or affirm. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 4509 (Cott.) Bot i dar sai, and god it wat, 

4 Qua leli luue* for-gettes lat\ c *350 Will. PaTernt 1452, 

I dar seie & sojdiche do proue, sche schal weld at wille more 
gold ban je silucr. c 2480 Play Sacratn . 316 Neyther mor 
or lesse Of dokettis good 1 dar well saye. 2540-54 Crokf, 

13 Ps. (Percy Soc.) 7 My sutc is heard . . I dare well saye. 
2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1862) 711 NoTowne nor 
Citie is there (I dare say) in this whole Shire comparable . . 
with this one Fleete. 26x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 759 
Who devised your Office of Ministcry? I dare say, not 
Christ. 2890 Bentley Phal. 120 This I dart say is the best 
and neatest Explication . . and . . I believe it the truest. 

b. transf. To venture to say (because one thinks 
it likely) ; to assume as probable, presume. Al- 
most exclusively in the parenthetic *1 daresay*; 
rarely in oblique narration, * he dared say \ (In 
this use now sometimes written as one word, with 
stress on the first syllable.) 

Some dialects make the past daresaid, dartaysd, (/essayed, 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. xiL You give your fnend 
a very good character, .and a very deserved one, 1 dare say. 
2788 Sterne Sent. Journ. I. 54 (The Letter ), La Flrur .. 
told me he had a letter in his pocket . . which, he durst say, 
w* suit the occasion. 1807 Anna Porte* Hangar. Bro.mm 
4 Other women have admired you as much . . I dare say •* jHBf 
if it’s only a “ dare say ” ’ cried Demetrius, shrugging up liw ] 


i shoulders. 1853 Mrs. Carlyi b Lett. II. 221, 1 daresay you 
! have thought me very neglectful. 1885 Sir C. S. C. Bowf.n 
Law Rep. 14 Q. B. D. 872, I daresay the rule was drafted 
without reference to the practice at common law. 

Sara (dc<u), V? Obs. or dial. Also 3 dear©, 
4 dere. [Known from c 1 200 ; but not found in 
OE,, though the early ME. darien suggests an OK. 
*darian. Perh. identical with the stem of MDu. 
and LG. bedaren to appease, abate, compose, calm, 
Flemish ver daren, ver darien to astonish, amaze ; 
but the word has not been found in the earlier 
stages of the Teutonic langs., and the primary 
signification and sense-development are uncertain.] 
j I. intr . n 

f 1 . To gaze fixedly or stupidly; to stare as one 
terrified, amazed, or fascinated. Obs. 

a ist0 Leg. Kath. 2048 pe kaiser, .dearede al adeadet, 
druicninde & dreori. a xajfo Owl 4 Night. 384 Ich mat 
i-son so wcl so on hare, Thcj ich bi daie sitte an dare. 
c 2350 Will. Palerne 40*5 pc king was kast in gret b° u 3t ; 
he oared as doted man for pe bestes dedes. 2444 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) 11. 218 The snayl goth lowe doun, Daryl he in hi* 
shelle, yit may he se no sight. 2506 Skrlton Magnyf. 
1158, 1 have an hoby can make Tarkys to dare. *>530 
Pal scR. 306/2, I dare, I prye or lokc about me, je adutse 
alentour. What darcst thou on this facyon ? me thynketh 
thou woldest catche larkes. 2549 Thomas Hist. Italic 96 
The emperour. .constreigned Henry Dondolo. .to stande so 
longe daryng in an hotte basen, that he lost his sight, 
f 2 . fig. To be in dismay, tremble with fear, lose 
heart, dread. Obs. 

c 2300 Cursor M. '-.*1870 ( Edin. ) For be **e sale rise and rute, 
mam mnn sal dere and dutc. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 2258 
For drede he woldc not dare, c 2440 York Myst. xxviii. 2 
My flesshe dyderis and daris for doute of my dede. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2654 Dredefully darynge comen 
now they be, Theyr wynges traylynge entred into the hall, 
f 3 . To lie motionless (generally with the sense 
of fear), to lie appalled ; to crouch. Also fig., 
esp. in droop and dare. Obs. 

c 2 iso Bestiary 406 Ne stereff }e [ 3 c fox] nojt of fte stede 
. ,oc dareS so 3c ded were, a 1*15 Juliana 42 penne daric 
we & ne durren neuer cumen biuoren him. c 1386 Chaucer 
Shipman's T. 103 Thisc wedded men bat lye and dare As 
in a fourme sit a wery hare, t 2420 Antur\ of Arth. iv, 
The dere in the dcllun Thay droupun and daren. a 2430 
Le Morte Arth. 2575 Knyghtis of kynges blode, That longe 
wylle not droupe and dare. ? a 1300 Chester PI. (Shaks. 
Soc.) II. 148 (Date of MS. 2592^, Budded thinges togrounde 
shall falle . . And men in graves dare, 
f 4 . To be hid, lie hid, lurk. Obs . 
a 2iR5 Leg. Kath. 1135 ?ef drihtin, be darede in ure men- 
nessc, wrahte beos wunares. 238. Wyclif Mark yii. 24 And 
Jhesus . . mignte not dare or be priuy [2388 be hid]. 24. . 
Fpiph. in Tundale's l ' is. 107 Tne worm . . Dareth full oft 
and kepeth hym covertly. <-1430 Lydg. Bochas iv. xvii. 
(1554) 117 b, Under flourc* Iyke a serpent dare Til he may 
styng. c 2440 Hylton Scala Ferf (Yv. de W. 2494) 1. lxiii, 
There is mochc pryde hydde in the grounde ofthyne hertr, 
as the foxe dareth in his denne. c 2440 Promp. Paw. 113 
Daryn, or drowpyn or prively to be hydde, latito , lateo . 

f b. with indiiect obj. (dative) : To be hid from, 
escape, be unknown to. 

238* Wyci ik 2 Pet. iii. 5 It daarith hem [1388 it is hid fro 
hem] willinge this thing. Ibid. iii. 8 Oo thing daare aou not 
or be not unknowun, — Acts xxvi. 26, I deme no thing of 
these for to dare him. 

II. trans. 

+ 5 . To daze, paralyse, or render helpless, with 
the sight of something; to dazzle and fascinate. 
To dare larks, to fascinate and daze them, in order 
to catch them. (Cf. sense 1, quots. 1526-30, and 
Daking vbl. sb . 2 ) Obs. 

2547 Hooper Ahsw. Bp. Winchester's Bk. Wks. (Parker 
Soc!) 203 Virtuous councillors, whose eyes cannot be dared 
with these manifest and open abominations, a 2558 Cram- 
mer Wks. I. 107 Like unto men that dare larks, which hold 
up an hoby, that the larks' eyes being ever upon the hoby, 
should not see the net that is laid on their heads. x8 ot 
Warner Alb. Eng. x. xxxix. (2612) 256 The Spirit that for 
God himselfe was made, Was dared by the Flesh. 28x3 
Shaks. Hen. VIII , 111. ii. 282 Let his Grace go forward, Ana 
dare vs with his Cap, like Larkes. i6sx Fletcher Pilgrim 

I. i, Some costrell Tnat hovers over her and dares her aaily, 

r K emplk Ess. Const. Empire Wks. 1731 I. 90 They 
think France will be dared, and never take Wing, while 
they see such a Naval Power as ours and the Dutch hover- 
ing about all their Coasts, i860 Sala in Comh. Mag. 

II, 339 A * dare * for larks or. circular board with pieces of 
looking-glass inserted, used in sunshiny days, for the pur- 
pose of daring or dazing larks from their high soaring flight 
to within a distance convenient for shooting or netting 
them. 

1 6 - To daunt, terrify, paralyse with fear. Now 
dial. 

26x1 Braum. & Fl. Maid's Trag. iv. i, For I have done 
those follies, those mad mischiefs, Would dare a woman. 
28*7 Drayton Agincourt 07 Clifford whom no danger yet 
could dare. 1778 Gloss. Exmoor Scolding (ed, 0), Dere , to 
hurry, frighten, or astonish a Child, s.v,. Thir, Dere , 
a Word commonly used by Nurses in Devonshire, signifying 
to frighten or hurry a Chfld out of his senses. 1864 Caper n 
Devon Proving ., To dare, to frighten. He dare' d me, he 
surprized me. / was dart'd^ I was surpnzed. 

Hence Dar *4 ppl. a. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 3044 Selcuth knijtls, Sum darid 
l Dull. MS. dasyd], sum dede, sum depe wondid. 2583 
Homilies 11. Idolatry in* (2850) 35a They become as wise as 
the blocks themselves which they stare on, and so fall down 
as dared larks In that gate. 1678 Dryden (Ed /pus 1. i, Then 
cowered like a dared lark. 
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DABS. 


DARK. 


Dare, vA obs. var. Dkrk, to injure, hurt. 

Dare sbA Also 6 darre. [f. Dark zO] 
1 . An act of daring or defying ; a defiance, chal- 
lenge. Now colloq. 

1594 First Pt. Contention v, Card . Euen when thou 
darcst. lit*. Dare. I tell thee Priest, Plantagenets could 
neuer brooke the dare. x6oo Hkywooo a Ediv. IV Wkn. 
1874 !• 96 His defiance and his dare to warre. . 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4* Cl. 1. ii. 191 Sextus Pompeiits Hath giuen the dare 
to C&sar. 1688 Bunyan Dying Sayings Wks. 1767 I. 48 
Sin is the dare of God’s justice. 189* R. H. Davis Van 
Bibber 87, *1 didn’t suppose you’d take a dare tike that, Van 
Bibber’, said one of the men. 

+ 2 . Daring, boldness. Obs . 

1595 Markham Sir R.Grinvile Ixxvii, And yet, then these 
my darre shall be no lessc. 1596 Shaks. i lien . IV, iv.i. 78 
It lends. .A larger Dare to your great Enterpri/c. 

Dare (deoj), sb . 2 [f. Dare v. 2 ] A contrivance 
for ‘daring’ or fascinating larks. 

i860 Saia lfogarth in Cortih. Mag. II. 339 note. The 
* dare ' I have seen resembles a cocked hat, or chapeau 
bras , in form, and is studded with bits of looking-glass, 
not convex, but cut in facets inwards, like tho theatrical 
ornament cast in rinc, and called a ' logic \ The setting is 
pa m ted bright red, and the facets turn on pivots, and being 
senn motion by a string attached to the foot, the larks are 
sufficiently * dared * and come quite over the fascinating toy. 
1888 Athenaeum 28 Tan. 133/1 The dare for larks, or mirror 
surrounded by smaller ones, over the mantel-piece, which 
exercised many commentators [Hogarth’s Distressed Poct\ , 

t Dare, sbA Obs. Also 5 dar. [A singular 
formed on dars, OF. dars, darz, nl. of dart, dard 
dart, dace. The OF. pi. dars ana nom. sing, dars 
became in Eng. dorse, darce, I)ack.] —Dace. 

[1314 in Wardrobe Acc. 8 Edw. //, 31/12 Dars rochesct 
pik 2 r, 8</.] cx 475 Piet . Vocab. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 763/36 
I tic capita , a dar. 162a Dhayi on Poly-olb. xx vi, The pretty 
slender darcj of many call’d the dace. 1708 Moheux 
Rabelais 1. lii, As large as a Dare* Fish of Loire. 1740 
R. Brookes A rt 0/ Angling 1. xxiii. 60 The Dace or Dare. . 
is not unlike a Chub. 


t Dare, darre. sbA Obs. [Cf. F. dare , * a 
huge big bellie ; also, Dole ’ (Cotgr.).] ? A por- 
tion (or some definite portion). 

x$s8 Papers oj Earls of Cumbrld. in Whitaker Hist. 
Craven (1812} 308 Item, for herbes five dares.. for yeast, 
five dares. 1601 F. Tatk Ilouseh. Ord. Edw. II, § 3(1876) 
6 His livere. .shalbc a darre of bredde. Ibid. § 9 He may 
take two darres of bred. 

Dare ( - da>), darh, var. of Thak v., need. 

Da re-all. [(. Dare v . 1 + All : cf. dare-devil .] 
One who or that which dares all ; a covering that 
braves all weather, a * dread-nought 

1840 T. Hook Fitzherbert I. xi. 120 Enveloped in mackin- 
toshes, grcat-coats, dare-alls, boas and oilskins. 

Dared, fpl. a . : see Dare v , 2 
Dare-devil (de»*i,dc vil), sb> and a. [f. Dare 
7 y. 1 + Devil : cf. cutthroat , scarecrow*] 

A. sb. One ready to dare the devil ; one who is 
recklessly daring. 

1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to Mr. Paine ii, I deemed 
myself a dare-devil in rhime. 1841 Lytton Nt. <$• Morn. 
(1851) 152 A dangerous, desperate, icckless dare-devil. 1874 
Green Short Hist. x. $ 1 Robert Clive . . an idle dare-devil 
of a boy whom his friends had been glad to get rid of. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a dare-devil ; reck- 
lessly daring. 

183* W. I rvino A lhambra II. 193 A certain dare-devil cast 
of countenance, i860 Motley Netkerl. 1 . 159 Plenty of dare- 
devil skippers ready to bring cargoes. 


Hence Ba‘re-d«:vlll«li a., Ba’re-de vlllmn, 
Bar#-d#vilry , -deviltry (U.S.). 

1886 Blackw. Mag. CXL. 737 His faults were dare-devilism 
and recklessness. 1859 Sat, Rez\ VIII. 24/2 The dare- 
devilry which prompts a respectable girl to make her way 
into the haunts of vice. x886 M rs. C. Praed Miss Jacobsen's 
Chance I. vi. hi The spice of dare-devilry in him was in 
uiquant contrast to, etc. x88z N. V. Nation XXXII. 369 
No city has for courage and dare-deviltry surpassed Milan. 

Dare-fish: see Dare sbA 
t Da*reful, a. Obs . rare. [f. Dare sb.^ or v . 1 
+ -ful.] Full of daring or defiance. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. v. v. 6 We might haue met them dare- 
full, beard to beard. 16x4 Sylvester Pari, Vertices Royall 
994 Not by the Prowcsse. .Of his ownc darefull hand. 

Darer (de**rw). [f. Dare vA 4* -kr.] One who 
dares or ventures ; one who challenges or defies. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. 5 16. 454 The best, 
and most fortunate of these Great Darcrs. xoaa Fletcher 
Rule a W(/e 111. v, Another darer come T 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) V. 348 Women to women, thou knowest.arc 
great darers and incentives. 1884 A. Fokiiks in Eng. Illust. 
Mag. Dec. 150 Of such men as Cavagnari is our empire of 
India— a thinker, a doer, a darer. 

Da*resome, a, dial \ [See -some.] Venture- 
some, foolhardy. 

1864 L. N. Comvn Atherstone Priory I. ioi, I don’t like 
to see her so careless and darcsomc-like. 


Dar£ var. of Derf a, Obs., keen, and Tharf v, 
Obs., to need. 

Darff (dajg). Sc. and north. dial. Also 5dawerk, 
dawarlc, 8 daurk, 9 daark, dark, darrak,darroch, 
dargue, daurg. [A syncopated form of dayiverk , 
or daywark , Daywork, through the series of forms 
t iawark , *dctark , dark , darg, the latter being now 
the common form in Scotland.] A day’s work, the 
tfak of a d^ ; also, a defined quantity or amount 


of work, or of the product of work, done in a cer- 
tain time or at a certain rate of payment ; a task. 

c 1415 Wyntoun Chron, ix. xiv. 44 (jAm.) That dulcful 
dawerk that tymo wes done, xafljp Act . Audit. 147 (Jam.) 
Ffor the spoliatioune of vi dawarlos of hay, 1535 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. II. <06 For that same darg and deid7 1605 in 
Pitcairn Crirn. Trials Scot. 1 1. 451 Fourscoir darg is of hay. 
1787 Burns Auld Farmer's Saint, xvi, Monie a sair daurk 
wc twa bae wrought. 1794 Statist . Aci. Scot. XII. 300 
A darg of marl, i. c. ns much as could be cast up by the spade 
in one day. x8i8 Scoit Hrt. Midi, xxvi, I have alnngdny’s 
darg afore me. 1833-4 De Quincey C.rsars Wks. 1862 IX. 
5t You did what in Westmoreland they call a good darroch. 
1851 Gkeenwkli. Coabtr. Terms Northumb 4 Dark 21 
Darg , a fixed quantity of coal to he worked for a certain 
price.. the general term in use about Berwick. 1878 Cum • 
bild. Gloss. , Darrak (Centred dark (S. W ), darg (North C.), 
day’s work. 1875 Ruskjn hors Clavigera VI. 8 Lett. 61 
And goes out himself to his day's darg. 

Hence Ba^g-dayt, days of work done in lieu of 
rent or due to the feudal lord. Barger, da rker, 
Da*rg»man, day-labourer. Ba rging, working 
as a day-labourer. 

1803 Jamieson Water Kelpie iv. in Scott Minstr. Sc. 
Bora., The darger left his thrift. 1807 T. Stagg Poems 64 
The laird and dar'ker cheek by chowlc, Wad sit and crack 
of auld lang seyne. 1788 R. Galloway Poems 1x9 (Jam.) 
Glad to fd to wark that’s killing, To common darguing. 
1883 in D. H. Edwards Mod. St Poets Ser. vm. 44 A bar- 
gain . .for drainin' or for dargin’. 1845 Whist lednitkic Scr. tit. 
(1890) 1. 418 Warnin dargsmen to put on their clues. 

Dari, =Duura, Indian millet or Guinea corn. 

1891 Daily News 28 June 2/8 Buckwheat, dari, and millet 
firm. Ibid. 27 Oct. 7/4 Linseed, buckwheat, dari, and millet. 

Darial, dariel(le, var. of Dariole Obs., nasty. 
Doric (dx-rik). Also 6 -7 darioke, dari(o)quo, 
7-9 darick. [ad. Or- Aapem-bs (properly an adj. 
agreeing with ararrjp stater).] A gold coin of 
ancient Persia, said to have been named from the 
first Darius. Also a Persian silver coin of the 
same design, specifically called siglos. 

1566 Paintkk Pat. Pleas. I. 40 The Kmg . . sent to the man 
. .a cuppe of golde and a thousand darices. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr.Acad 316 Two cups . . full, the one of Darjqurs 
of gold, the other of silver Darique*. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trai>. (1677) 343 Timagoras . . had received a bribe of ten 
thousand Dariques or Sagittarics. 1767 Swinion in Phil. 
Trans. LV1I. 273 note , Tnc bow ana arrow ,. visible . . on 
a very curious Darie. 1879 H. Phillips Notes Coins 5 The 
Persian Daric, of which an example in silver is shown. 
Darie, obs. form of Dairy. 

Da*rii. Logic. A mnemonic word designating 
the third mood of the first figure of syllogisms, in 
which the major premiss is a universal affirmative 
(<z), and the minor premiss and the conclusion par- 
ticular affirmatives (i) ; thus, All A are B ; borne 
C are A : therefore, Some C are B. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 2j Vnto the firste figure 
belong fower Modes . . Barbara , Cetarent, Darii, Ferio . . 
wheteby every Proposition is knownc, cither to he universal! 
or particular, affirmative or negntivc. 7717 Prior Alma 
111. 383, I could . . With learned skill, now push, now parry, 
From Darii to Bocardo vary. 1869 Fowl km Ded. Logic 
(cd. 3) 99 Thus Disamis, when reduced, will become Darii. 

Daring (de^rii)), vbl. sb\ [f. Dark 7a 1 + 
-inq K] The action of the verb Dare i ; adven- 
turous courage, boldness, hardihood. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brtt. ix. ix. (1632) 596 Incredible 
during*, .were not wanting. 1651 Houuks Leviath. 1. xv. 80 
As if not the Cause, but the Degree of daring, made Forti- 
tude. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 406 The wholepcoplc 
had soon caught the self-confidence and daring of their 
Queen. 

t Da’ring, vbl. sb . 2 Obs. [f. Dark ». 2 ] The 
action of the verb Dark 2 ; esp. the catching of 
larks by dazing or fascinating them (see Dareta 2 5). 

c 1440 Ptvmp. Pant. 113 Darynge,or drowpyng^e, licitacio. 
latitatio . soos Carew Cornwall (1811) 90 Iattlc^ round 
nets fastened to a stuff, not much unlike that which is used 
for daring of lark*. 1704 Diet . Rust., Clap-net and Look- 
ing-glass ; this is otherwise called Donng or Daring. 1766 
Pennant Zool. 1. 150 What was called daring of larks, 
b. attrib . and Comb., as daring-glass, - net . 

1590 Greene Neuer too late (1600) 8 They set out their 
faces as Foulers doe their daring glasses, that the Larkes 
that soare highest, may stoopc soonesL x6s6 Sukel. & 
Markh. Country Far me lit You . .shall with your horse and 
Hawke ride about her. .till you come so neere her that yon 
may lay your daring-net over her. 1659 Gauden Tears 0/ 
Church 197 New notions.. are many times.. the daring- 

S lasses or aecoycs to bring men into the snares of their . . 
nmnable doctrines. 

Da'ring, ///* a - 1 [f. Dare v. 1 + -ing 2 .] 

1 . Of persons or their attributes: Bold, adven- 
turouii ; hardy, audacious. 

1581 Stanyhurst Mneis, etc. (Arb.) 143 A loftye Thrasoni- 
cal nuf snuflTe. .in phisnomye daring. 1496 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
v. i. 91, 1 do not tninke a brauer Gentleman. .More daring, 
or more bold, is now aliue- 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 129 Half 
way he met His daring foe. 1758 S. Hayward Serm. xvii. 
539 The daring insolence . . of prophane Sinners. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 323 Montague, the most daring 
and inventive of financiers. 

2. transf, and fig . 

1617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel 1. i. 314 TO 
walk unmuffi’d . . Even in the daring’st streets througn all 
the city, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) Ul. 202 Witness 
Wimbleton In this county, a daring structure. 1697 Addison 
Ess. on Georgies, The last Georgic has indeed as many meta- 
phors, but not so daring as this. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. 39 This daring legal fiction. 


+ 3 . In qva&i'advb. comb, with another adj., ns 
daring-hardy. Obs. 

1593 Shake. Rich, li, 1. iii. 43 On paine of death, no person 
be so bold Or daring bardic ns to touch the Listes. 

Daring, ///. a .* Obs. Also 4 dare and, [f. 
Dare v. 2 J Staring, trembling, or crouching with 
fear, etc. : gee the vb. 

1333 Minot Poems, Halidon Hill 39 Now er J>ai dareniul 
all for drede, pat war biforc so stout and gay. 1611 Coh.k , 
Blotir, to.. lye close to the ground, like a during I-urhe, 01 
affrighted fowle. 

Daringly (de^ritjli), adv. [f. Daring ppl.a. 1 
4 - -ly 2 .] In a daring manner. 

1605 Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoc 1 i. (R.), Prouder hopes 
whicn daringly oVrstrike Theii place and means. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlit. 220 The livil rights of tho people «ie 
daringly invaded. 1848 Macaulay Hnt. bug. II. 531 Men 
asked .. what impostoi had so daringly and so mk cessfully 
personated his highness. 

D&ringnes> (tic^’riqnes). [f. agprcc. t -nkhh.] 
Daring cjuality or character. 

x 6aa M a due tr. Aleman's Guzman tTAlf. 11. 70 Full of 
Daringnesse and of Lying. *647 Clarknikjn /list. Rcb, 
vn. (1703) 11. 276 [Falkland], The dnringness of his Spirit. 
*795 Coleridge Plot Dnun*. 49 The frequency and daring- 
new* of their perjuries. 1880 M. Bkiiiam-Kuwards Fore- 
stalled I. t. ix. 140 The daringness of youth. 

II Dariole. Obs, Also 5 daryol(e, -iollo, -ial, 
-yal, -oal, -iel(lo, -yel. fa. F. dariole (14th c.) 
a small pasty 1 filled with flesh, hearbes, and spices, 
mingled ana minced together’ (Cotgr.), now a 
crcam-tart.] *» Cuhtard 1 n. 

? a 1400 Mortc Arth. 199 With darielle* endordide, and 
daynleer yuewe. r 1430 Liber Cocorum ( 1862) 38 Fordnrials. 
Take creme of almonde mylke [etc.], e 1430 Two Cookery ■ 
bks. 47 Daryolcs. — Take wyne 8c fressche bro|>c, Clowes, 
Maces, & Murow. ,& put l>cr-to creme, .ik^olkysof Eyroun. 
Ibid. 53 Dariolcs. c 1440 Am. Cookery in llouuh, Ord. 
(1790) 443 Durvalys. 1664 Ethf.kkix;e Com. R ewnge 111. iv, 
I .did buy a dariole. lillel custarde. [«8»3 S< on Quentin 

D. ivj Ordering confections, dariolcs, and any other light 
dainties he coidd think of.) 

Dark (dcuk), a. Forms: 1-2 deoro, doarc, 
derc, doro, dorok, dare, dorok, deork, dure, 
3-6 dork, 4 deorke, durke, 4-6 derke, dirk(o, 
dyrk, 5 derck, dyrke, dork, 4-7 darke, 6 darck, 
deareke, 6- dark. [OK. deoi c (repr. earlier *derk, 
with fracture of e before r + cons.) ; there is no 
corresponding adj. in the other Teutonic langs , but 
the OI I G. wk. vb. larch an jan, tarhnen , tcrchtnen 
to conceal, hide, of which the WGer. form would 
be darknjan, appears to contain the same stem 
dork, dark. In MK. there is a notable variant 
therk(e , Oherke, thyrke , with the rare su Institution 
of initial p, th, for d } for which see Tujckk.] 

I. literal. 

1 . Characterized by (absolute or relative) absence 
of light; devoid of or deficient in light ; unillumi- 
nated ; said esp. of night. 

Beowulf 3584 Niht-helm ^eswearc dcorc ofer dryht- 
gumum. ex 000 Ags. Ps lxxiii[ij. 16 j>u d.t?; settest and 
deorce niht. ax 325 Juliana 30 Preihen liirc into dare 
[v r. dorc] hu*. ^1275 Lav. 7*63 Hit were dorcke ni^t. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 16783 (Trin.) P« day wex derker |>cn 
ny^t. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvi. xvii, Hit was soone 
derke soo that he myght kuowe no man. 1548 Hall Chron. 
113 A very darke nignt. XJ568 Grafton Chron. li. 275 The 
gate was closed, because it was at that time darke. i6m 
Drydrn Virg. Georg, iv. 354 Lizard* shunning Light, a dark 
Retreat Have found. 1753 Johnson Rambler No. 108 P 10 
The room was kept dark. i86x Flo. Nightingale Nurung 
34 People lose tneir health in a dark house. 1875 J. C 
Wilcock* Sea Fisherman 190 They will bite when it is so 
pitchy dark that you cannot see to bait your hook. 

t b- A darh house or room was formerly con- 
sidered a proper place of confinement for a mad- 
man ; hence to keep (a person) dark, to keep him 
confined in a dark room. Obs. 

1590 Shake. Com, Err. iv. iv. 97 Both Man and Master is 
pos.sest , . They must be bound and laide in some durke 
roome. 1600 — A. V. L. m. ii. 421 Louc is meerely a mad- 
nes&c, and . . deserues m wel a darke house, and a whip, a* 
madmen do. x6ox — Ail's Weil iv. i. 106 Till then He 
keepe him darko and safely hx.ki, 1630 Masminger Rene- 
gaao iv. i, He. .charged me To keep him [n madman] dark, 
and to admit no visitants. 1687 Jkpperirs in Magd. Colt. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 61 This man ought to be kept in a dark 
room. Why do you suffer him without a guardian ? 

O. Of luminous bodies ; Dim ; invisible. Dark 
moon = dark of the moon ; + dark star (see 1 594 b 
a 1x33 O, E. Chron. an. 1106 Se steorra retywde innon |>a:t 
Midwest he wars litel fcejmht and deorc. 155X Recokdk 
Cast. Knowl. (1556) 27a They . that he called Cloudy 
st&rres : and a lesser sorte yet named Darke slurres. 1594 
Blundrvil Exerc. 1 1 r. 1. xxiii. (ed. 7) 328 Besides these, there 
be fourteene others (stars), whereof five be called cloudy, and 
the other darke, because they are not to be scene out of 
a very quick and shnrpc sight. 1653 * n Picton L'fool 
Manic . Ree. (1883) 1. 192 Two lanthorns .. everie night in 
y dark moone be sett out at the High Crosse, i860 Bart 
lett Diet. A mcr Dark moon, the interval between the old 
and the new moon. 

2 . Of clouds, the sky, etc. : Reflecting or trans 
mitting little light ; gloomy from lack of light, 
sombre. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps, lxviiL [lxix.] 14 Ado me of deope dcorccs 
waoteres. c 1390 S. Eng. Leg. I. 441/365 pat lodlokestc 
wejp pat mi^hte beo. .Swart and deork and gridiih. < 1325 

E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1090 pt derk dede sfte hit is denied euct 
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more. 1460 Capgravb Chron. 152 A wcil>r so dirk and so 
lowd, that mm supposed the Cherch should fnlle. 1658 
WimsfokJ) Natures Secrets 100 Cloudy And dark weather. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 15 y t 8 Those dark Clouds which 
cover the Ocean. 1870 C. F Gordon-Cumming »n (at. 

I Penis ui/j A deep valley, with dark hills on every side. 

3 . Of the ordinary colour of an object: Approach- 
ing black in hue. 

138* Wyciik /, cv, xiii. 6 If more .derker were the lepre, 
and not waxed in the skynne it is a stab, c 1400 Lan- 
/ranc's L irutg 1B1 If he < olour of his bodi be clerk ouher 
blac. 1606 Shaks 7/*. <V { ». 1. i. 41 And her haire were not 
somewhat darkci than Helens 1795 Southey 7 oan 0/ 
A r< \ 27 Her daik hair floating on the morning gale 1800 
tr. Lagrange'* Chan II. 88 1 wo liquors, one of which has 
a dark and almost black colour. 1873 *b/ 36-7 / ’/« /. c. 85 
§ } Her name shall be maikcd on her stem, on a dark 
ground m while or yellow letters. 

b. Of the complexion : The opposite of fair. 

c 1400 A 'out. Rose 1009 This ladle called was Bcautc. . Nc 
she was dcik ne hroim, but bright. 1784 Cook Third l oy. 
v. lii. (R ), Their complexion is rather darker than that of 
the Otnin ite.ms 1870 Dickens E. Drood li, Mr. Jasper is 
a dark man of some six-and-twenty. 

o. Prefixed, as a qualification, to adjectives of 
colour: Deep in shade, absorbing more light 
than it reflects; the opposite of light. (Usually 
hyphened with the aelj. when the latter is used 
attnbutivcly.) 

1 153a l)i w 1 s iut red. Fr in Falsgr. 900 llic rede darkc. 
17*7- 46 Thomson Sumtuct ti On the daik green grass. 
1776 Withering Brit. /’/ant* (1796) IV. 148 Stem hollow., 
daik mouse* or almost blai k below. 1810 Scott Lmiy of L. 
11. xxv. The bound of daik-brown doc. 1846 M'Ci'LtoeH 
/(( . Ft it. Fulfil / c f 1854 ) I. 223 The sheep many are grey, 
some hint k, and .1 few uf a peculiar daik bufT colour. 1863 
M. L. Whaii 1 y Fagged L'fe h gy fit wii. 163 Cind in the 
oulinaiy daik-blne draper). 

II. M 

4 . Characterized by absence of moral or spiritual 
light ; evil, wicked ; also, in a stronger sense, char- 
acterized by a tuipilude or wickedness of sombre 
or unrelieved nature ; foul, iniquitous, atrocious. 

a 1000 Satan 103 (Or.) Feoml senndon rede, dimme, and 
dconc. c 1000 Ags, (ioi.fi, I. uke xi. 34 >if bin caXc . . by5 
tleon call b**i luliama by3 J»ysire. 1377 Langl. 7 \ FI. H. 
\iv. ui Allc derkc dcuellcs aren adraddc to hcren it [}>e name 
of lhcsus). 1393 Gow*k Lon/. I. 63 bemende of light 
they werke The dedes whichr are inward derke. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. //, 1. i. 169 My faire name . . To darkc dis- 
honours vse, thou shall not haue. I hid. v. il 96 Thou fond 
mad woman Wilt thou conccale this darkc Conspiracy V 
1663 J. S i‘KNi 1 m Prodigies (1665)335 Wc shall find these 
consecrated weapons of infinite more force against the 
owers of the Dark Kingdom. *73* Pope Ffi. Bathurst 28 
t [gold J serves what life requires, But, dreadful too, the 
dark Assassin hires. 179a Mary Wollstonkck. Fights 
l Pom. v. 3jo Sometimes displaying the light and sometimes 
the dark side of their character. 1048 Macaulay I/ist. hug, 

1. 166 Associated in the public mind with the darkest ami 
meanest vices. 185a Miss Yongk Cameos II. xx. 216 A dark 
tragedy was nreparing in the family of King Robert. 

6 . Devoid of that which brightens oi cheers; 
gloomy, cheerless, dismal, sad. 

a 1000 Wanderer 89 (Gr.) Sc Sis deorce lif deopc jeond* 
f»encej>. 159* Shaks. Font. 4- Jul. ut. v. 36 More darkc & 
darkc our woes. ,636 HKYLIN Sabbath 11. 141 Then the 
times were at the darkest. 17x3 De Foe ham. instruct. 

1. i. (1841) II. 5 We don't see the house is the darker for it. 
18x8 Shelley Rosalind 4- Helen 171 So much of sympathy 
to borrow As soothed her own dark lot. 1849 Robertson 
Strut. Ser. 1. iv. (1866) 76 To look on the dark side ofthings. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. II. xl. 90 The piospect for such 
an aspirant is a dark one, 

b. Of a person’s disposition, etc. : Gloomy, 
sullen, sad. 

1596 Shaks. Merck, P. v. i. 87 The motions of his spirit 
aic dull ns night And his affections darkc as Erebus. 1705 
Addison Itaiv (J.), Men of dark tempers. 1733 Somerville 
Chase 1 sex) If m dark sullen Mood The glouting Hound 
refuse his wonted Meal. 186a Carlyle Frrdk. Gt, (1865) 
111. ix. x. 178 Ah, ah, you arc in low spirits, I sec. We must 
dissipate that dark humour. 

c Oi the countenance : Clouded with anger or 
dislike, frowning. 

1499 Shaks. Pen + Ad. 182 Adonis, .with a heavy, dark, 
disliking eye. .cries 1 Fie, no more of love ! ' x8si Sheli kv 
Ffiifixvt h. 62 Art thou not A smile amid dark frowns! 
185a Mrs. Si owe Uncle Font's C. iii. 14 The brow of the 
young man grew dark. 

0 . Obscure in meaning, hard to understand. 

1 1310 Cast. Love 71 pauh hit on Englisch be dim and 
derk. C1380 Wyci.ii- .Semi. Sel. Wks. I. 105 Men ben 
blyndid bi derke spcche. 1387 Tke\ isa Higdcn (Rolls) V. 
279 1 1 is prophetic >at is so derk. 149$ Ait 11 Hat. PI /, 
u. 8 Which acte. .is so obscure derke and diffuse that [etc.]. 
»53S Co\ ehdali, 2 Citron, iv. 1 The queue of rich Arabia . . 
came .to prouc Salomon with darke Sentences. 1559 Scot 
in Strvpe Ann. Kef. I. App. x. 30 This matter is . . darke, 
ancl uf great difficultic to be . . ptayiilye discussed. i6a6 
Ba(on S ylra $ 103 The Cause is dark, and hath not been 
rendred by any 1687 R* ^'Estrange Anno, Dissenter 44 1 
lie’s a little Dark in this Paragraph; but the Change of 
One \\ 01 id will make him . . Clear. 1866 Argyll Feign Law 
vi. (1871) 309 These may seem far fetched illustrations, and 
uf slight value m so daik a subject. 

t b. Obscure in name or fame; little known or 
regarded. Ohs. 

1 V H u;< hK Booth in ix. 83 What demest bou. .is bat 
a dirkc fiing and nat l.ohlc |>at is suffisaunt reuerent ami 
m >’3ty- I55i 1 1 knew Herbal 1. Prol. A iij a, I . . darker in 
name, and farr vnder these men in knowledg . SMf-87 
Hoi inshfd < hron^ll. 1321/1 She hath made hir cotBcell 
of poore, darke, beggcriie fellows 
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c. Obscure to 4 the mind’s eye *, or to memory ; 
indistinct, indiscernible. 

159a Shaks. Pen. 4* Ad. 760 If thou destroy them not in 
dark obscurity. 16x0 — 7 etnfi. 1. ix. 50 What seest thou els 
In the dark-backward and Abisme of Time! a 1800 
Cowprh On Btogr. Brtt. 8 Names ignoble, born to be forgot 
. .dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 18x0 Scott Lady 
of L. 111. i, The verge of dark eternity. 

7. Hidden from view or knowledge; concealed, 
secret. To keep dark : to keep secret ( colloq .). 

1605 Shaks. Lear i i 37 We ahal expresse our darker pur- 
pose. . Know, that we haue diuided In three our Kingdome, 
x68i Crowne Hen Pi , 11. 14 By your passions I read all 
your natuics, Though you at other times can keep ’em dark. 
1861 Dickens Gt. b.xpett, 1, He hid himself .. kept himself 
daik. 1888 I. Payn Myst. Mirbndge xxiii, She kept it 
dark about the young lady who was .staying with her. 

b. Of a person: Secret; silent as to any matter ; 
reticent, not open, that conceals his thoughts anil 
designs. 

1675 Otway Alcibiadcs it. i, But use such secrecy ns 
stolen Loves should have, Be dark as the hush’d silence of 
the grave. 1706 J. Logan in Fa. Hist. Sac. Mem. X. 143 
He is exceedingly dark and hidden, and thoughts woik in 
his mind deeply without communicating. 1728 poric Ffiil. 
Sat. it. 131 And Lyttelton a dark, designing knave. 1846 
Prescott Fad. <V J sab, I. ii. 125 The dark, ambiguous 
character of Ferdinand. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 380/2 
Of course, I ’ll keep a* dark about it as possible. 

8. Of whom or which nothing is generally known; 
about whose powers, etc., the public arc 4 in the 
dark \ 

Park horse {Fat ing slang), a horse about whose racing 
powers little is known ; hcncc Jig. n candidate or competitor 
of whom little is known or heard, but who unexpectedly 
comes to the front. Ill U.S. Folttus, a person not named 
as a candidate bcfoic a convention, who unexpectedly 
rccci\es the nomination, when the convention has failed to 
agree u|>on any of the leading candidates. 

183X Disraeli Vng. /bike v. (Fnrmci), A dark horsr, 
which had never been thought of., rushed past the grand 
stand in sweeping triumph. i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 593 'i 
A Headship, .often given by the College conclaves to a man 
who lias judiciously kept himself dark. 1865 Sketches 
from Catttb. 36 (Hoppe) Every now and then a dark hoi sc 
is heard of, who is supposed to have done wonders at some 
obscure small college. 1884 in Harper's Mag, Aug. 472/1 
A simultaneous turning toward a ‘dark horse \ 1885 B PRF.SI. 
Hupf. in Fall Mall ( 7 . 19 Mar. 10/1 Two millions of dark 
tnen . . whose ignorance and stupidity could hardly be grasped. 
x888 Boston (Mass.) Jtnl. 19 June 5/4 That a dark horse is 
likely to come out of such a complicated situation ns this is 
most probable. 1891 N. Gould Double Event 8 When he 
won tnc Regimental Cup with Rioter, a dark horse he had 
specially reserved to discomfort them. 1893 Standard 
17 Apr. 6/6 Irish Wake, a * dark ’ son of Master Kildare. 

9. Not able to see; partially or totally blind; 
sightless. Obs . exc. dial. 

138a Wyclii* Gen. xlviii 10 The eyen fbrsothe of Yrael 
weren derke for greet ccldc, and clecrli he my^te not se. 
14. . Stacyons 0/ Rome 321 in Fol. Kci. 4- L. Foetus (1866) 
124, I may se now bat ere was derke. 1576 Fleming Fanofil. 
Ffiist. 242 So farre foorth as my dimme and darke eyesight 
is able to pcarce. 1658 Rowland Mouff. Theat. Ins. 1098 
Some there are, that cure dark sights by 1 cason of a Cata- 
ract. 1768 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 203/1 Mr. Bathom has hern 
totally dark for seven years. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 152 His 
other eye w-as nemly quite dark. 1874 Lane. Gloss , Dark , 
blind. 4 Help him o’er th’ road, poor Tad, he's dark.* 

10. Void of intellectual light, mentally or spirit- 
ually blind; unenlightened, uninformed, destitute 
of knowledge, ignorant. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, ill. ii. 67 Of which® men J>e corage 
ahvey. .sceke|> |>e souereyne goode of allc be it so bat it be 
wib a derke memorie. 1513 Bradshaw St. IPerburge 
cclxxxviii. Balade i, To be examined by my rudenes all 
derke. 0x668 IHnham (L), The age wherein he liv’d 
was dark. 1667 Milton F. L. i. 32 what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support. 1688 Shadwfi l 
Sqr. Alsatia iv, I am not so dark neither; I am sharp, shain 
ns a needle. 1774 Fletcher Hist, Ess. Wks. 1795 IV, 15 If 
you oppose his principles . . he supposes chat you are quite 
dark. x8« J. H. Newman Frofih. Office Ch. 184 Anglican 
divines will consider him still dark on certain other points of 
Scripture doctrine. [See also Dark Ages in 13c.] 

H 11. Sometimes two or more fig. senses arc 
combined, as in the Dark Continent- Africa. 

1878 H. M. Stas ley {title). Through the Dark Continent. 
1890 — {tith\ Through Darkest Africa. 1891 Booth {title\ 
In Darkest England, and the way out. 

12. quasi-tft/?z. a. In a dark manner, darkly. 

1600 Shaks. A. P. L. in. v. 39 Beauty . . I see no more in 
you Then without Candle may goe darke to bed. i8si 
Joanna Baillib Met. Leg., Ld. John xv, Then dark lower’d 
the baron's eye. 1865 Sketches from Camb. 36 A man may 
choose to run dark, and may astonish his friends in the 
final contest of the mathematical tripos. [Cf. dark horse 
in 8.3 

18. Comb. a. adverbial, as dark-dosed , -*///- 
browned, -flowing, - glancing , - rolling , -working', 
b. parasynthetic, as dark-bosomed , -browed, 
-coloured, -complex ioned, - eyed , - haired , -hearted 
(hence -heartedness), -leaved, -minded, -skintted, 
-stemmed, -veiled, -veined, etc. 

1594 Daniel Cleopatra Wks. (1718) 278 Thou [Nemesis] 
from *dark-clo* d Eternity . . The World's Disorders dost 
descry. *7*8-48 Thomson Winter 813 Sables, of glossy 
bl la^k ; ana *dark^mhrowned. 1868 Ld. Houohton Select. 
80 fhc "dark-flowing hours I breast in fear. xSxa Byron 
Lh.Har. 1. hx, Match me those Hourics. .With Spain’s 
*dark-glancing daughters, a 1833 Mrs. Hemans Poems, 
Guerilla Leaded s Pou>, Through the "dark-rolling mists 
they .shine. x8$3 Hickir tr. Aristoph . (1872) II. 603 


( ), dark-shining dusk of night. 1859 Tennyson LeutcelotQ 
Elaine 337 The face before her lived, "Dark-splendid. 1990 
Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 99 "Darke working Sorcerers. 

1863 I. Williams Baptistery 11. xxvii. "Dark-bosom’d, 
gloiious seal 1845 Mrx. Norton Child 0/ islands { 1846) 
188 ' Dark-browed and beautiful he stood. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 369 Whether I shall put on. .my "dark- 
coloured suit. > 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast x. 34 A delicate, 
"dark-complexioned young woman. 1603 Shaks, Lear 11, i. 
121 Out of season, threddtng "darkc cv'd night. 18x4 Byron 
Corsair nt. xvii, And now he turned him to that dark’d- 
eyed slave. >813 Scott Triertn . m xxvii, Slow the "dark- 
fringed eyelids fall. 1881 Lady Hrrbrrt Edith 2 A bright, 
Mark-haired young ludy. x86a M, Hopkins Hawaii 367 
In the time of our "dark-heartedness. 1870 Bryant Homer 
I. 11. 6t Forty "dark-hulled Locrian Barks. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. Plants V. 105 The "Dark -leaved Sallow. 
1795 Souihey Joan of Arc x 111. 618 "Dark-mfhded man l 
174a Younq Nt. Th. ii. 344 Quite wingless our desire, 
In sense "dark-prison’d. <**600 Hookfr Eccl. Pol. Pref. 
§ 3 The "dark-sighted man ix directed by the cleere about 
things visible. 1701 Lottd, No, 3754/B Missing.. 

Elizabeth Benson . dark-brown Hair'd . . a little dark sighted. 
1885 Mauri. Collins Prettiest Woman ix, The "dark- 
skinned Russian women had mado a hero of him. 1634 
Milton Cotttus 129 Goddess of nocturnal sport, *Dark^ 
veiled Cotytto. 1613-39 1 . Jon is in Leoni Palladio' s Archil. 
(1742) II. 50 Light-vem’d Marble, ."dark-vein'd, ditto. c 
c. Specialized comb, or phrases : dark ages, a 
term sometimes applied to the period of the Mid- 
dle Ages to mark the intellectual darkness charac- 
teristic of the time; dark box ( Photogr .), a box 
totally excluding light, used for storing plates, etc. ; 
dark chamber, + (a) a camera obscura {obs .) ; 
{/>) Photogr. -- dark-room % , f dark-cloiet, dark 
glasses (see quots.) ; dark-house (see 1 b) ; + dark 
light - Dkap-lkjht 1 ; dark-room (Photogr.), 
a room from which all actinic rays of light are 
excluded, used by photographers when dealing 
with their sensitized plates : see also 1 b ; dark 
slide (PhotogrC, the holder for the sensitized 
plate; -(-dark tent, a camera obseuia; dark- 
well, an arrangement in a microscope for forming 
a dark background to a transparent object when 
illuminated from above. 

1 1687 Buknki Trav. in. 11 There ix an infinite number of 
the Writers of the "darker Acex.) 1^30 A. Gordon Ma/fei's 
Am pint h 198 A Theatre, .called so in the dark Ages, when 
such Names were given at random. 1837 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. 1. § 5 Gregory I. .the chief authority in the dark ages. 
1857 Bulki k Civtliz. I. ix. 558 During these, which are 
rightly called the Dark Ages, the clergy were supreme. 
1887 Brit. Jrnl. Photogr. 11 Nov. 713/2 Wind them on to 
lollerx to be put into journal bearings in n "dark box. 17*6 
Li oni Designs 3I1. Ward-robes or Cup-boards, which by 
a new name in the Art are called "Dark-closets. 1867 
Smytii Sailods Word-bk,, " Dark glasses, shades fitted to 
instruments of reflection for preventing the bright rays of 
the sun from hutting the eye of the observer. 1683 Robin 
C onscience 278 in Songs Loud. Front. (Percy) 80 But, when 
the shop-folk me did spy, They diew their "dark light 
instantly. x8ao Sc'orksbv Arc. Arctic Reg . II. 452 We . . 
cnulked the dark-lights. 1841 Specif. Clan dot's Patent No. 
9 T 93- 3 [Red lightj allows the operator to see how to perform 
the work without being obliged . . to remain in a "dark 
room. 185a S pet if. Newton's Patent No. 179 Apparatus 
for taking photographic pictures without the use of a dark 
100m. 1883 W. K. Burton Mod. Photogr. (1892) six To 

purchase a “dark-room lamp* from a photographic apparatus 
dealer. 2887 Brit. Jrnl, Photogr. 11 Nov. 71 7/1 Professor 
Stebbing exhibited a metal "dark slide. 170 6 Phillips 
( cd. Kersey), *Dark Tent , a Box made almost like a Desk, 
with Optick Glasses, to take the Prospect of any Building, 
Fortification, Landxkip, etc, *867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 83 
The use of a set of "dark-wells. 

Dark (daik), sb. Forms : 4-5 derk(e, 5 dirk, 
6 daroke, 6-7 darke, 6 - dark. [f. Dabk a , : cf. 
the analogy of light sb. and adj.] 

1 . Absence of light; dark state or condition; 
darkness, esp. that of night. 

t Dark of the moon : the time near new moon when 
there is no moonlight : cf. dark moon x.y. Dark a. 1 c. 

a 1300 A'. Horn 1431 He ladde hurc bi J>e derke Into his 
nywe werke. c 1450 Mirour Salnacionn 1906 To seke crist 
in the derke with Lanternes and with fire brandes. 1953 
T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 160 Gropyng in the dafteke. 1398 
Rowlands Betraying of Christ Wks. 54 The Sunne was hid, 
nights darke approcht apace. x6a6 Bacon Svbva 1 276 If you 
come suddenly . . out of the Dark into a Glaring Light, the 
eye is dazelcd for a time. 1691 Hartlib's Legacy (1655) *&> 
Gardiners and Husbandmen . . talking of the dark ol the 
Moon. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1823) III. 1x6 He dares 
not to sleep by himself or be a moment alone in the dark. 
1801 tr. C. F. Dambkrger's ’IVav. Africa 122 If a boy is 
bom . . in the dark of the moon. 1830 Tennyson Ode to 
Memory iv, To dimple in the dark of rushy coves. 

b. The dark time ; night ; nightfall. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 1079 The derke was done & the day 
sprang®, a 1400-90 Alexander 4773 It droje to be derkc. 
X7i8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. lii. II. 73 Before we got 
to the foot of the mountain, which was not till after dark. 
1771 E. Long Trial of Dog 4 Porter'. One evening after 
dark. 1833 Ht. Martinkau Tale of Tyne 1. 3 He quitted 
the keel . . just at dark. 1868 Morris Earthly Far. I. 93 
While day and dark, and dark and day went by. 

c. A dark place ; a place of darkness. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy *361 So I wilt in the wod. .Till 1 drogh 
to a derke, and the (fere lost. 1987 Mirr. Mag., Ehtrtde 
ix, Like as you see in darkes, if light appeare Strayght way 
to that ech man directs his eye. itoo De Foe Jure Dtv. 
1. 8 Above the Skyes they fix d his blest abode, And from 
the Darks of Hell fetch'd up the God. 1883 S. Lanier 
Eng. Novel 47 {Cmt. Diet.) Those small darks which afe 
enclosed by caves and crumbling dungeons. 
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DARK- LANTERN. 


DARE. 

2 - fig. i A leap in the dark*. see LiiAi\) 
c 1369 Chaucer Dtthe B launch* 609 To derke U turned 
all my lighte. a 1541 Wyatt Penit. Psalm* li. 1 he Author 
iv, Light of Grace that dark of sin did hide. 

3 . Dark colour or shade ; spec, in Art , a part of 
a picture in shadow, as opposed to a light. 

167s A. Browne Ars Piet . 90 Ever place light against 
dark, and dark against light. X715 J. Richardson Th. 
Painting 113 A Picture sometimes consists of a Mass of 
Light . . sometimes . . of a Mass of Dark at the bottom, 
another Lighter above that. x8ai Craig Led. Drawing 
iii. iS3 A light is made brighter by being opposed to a dark. 
1855 M. Arnold Poems, Mycerinus 1 19 Tne palm-tree plumes 
that roofd With their mild dark his grassy banquet hall. 
ii6o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. viii. 287 His lights are not 
the spots, but his darks. 

b. Jig. •A dark spot, a blot, 

1637 Shirley Lady 0/ Pleas . 1. i, Had not the poet been 
bribed to a modest Expression of your antic gambols in ‘t, 
Some darks had been discovered. 

4 . The condition of being hidden from view, ob- 
scure, or unknown ; obscurity. In the dark : in 
concealment or secrecy. 

x 6 a 8 Feltham Resolves 1. xlii. 127 Vice .. ever thinks in 
this darke, to hide her ’abhorred loulncssc. 1643 Sir T. 
Bi&wne Relig . Med. 11. 84.! am in the dark to all the 
world, and my nearest friends behold me but in a cloud. 
a 1731 Atterbury (J.), All he says of himself is, that he is 
an obscure person ; one, I suppose . . that is in the dark. 1888 
Bryce Atner. Comtmv. Ill, xrvi jia note, Such legislation 
. . is usually procured in the dark and by questionable means. 
+ b. Obscurity of meaning. Ohs. 

1699 Beni ley Phal. 175 The Threat had something of 
dark in it. 

5 . In the dark : in a state of ignorance ; without 
knowledge as regards some particular fact. 

1677 W. Hijbbakd Narrative 11. 47 As to what hapned 
afterward, we are yet much in the dark. 1690 Lockic 
Hum. Und. 11. xxiit. § 28 If here again wc enquire how 
this is done, we are equally in the dark. *78* CowrEK 
Mutual forbearance 9 Sir Humphrey, shooting 111 the 
dark, Makes answer auitc beside the mark. X791 Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 185, I am entirely in the dark about the 
designs . . of the powers of Europe. 180s M. Edgkwokih 
Moral T. (1816) I. xix. 165, I hope you will no longer keep 
me in the dark. 1876 Gladstone in Contemp Rev., June 2 
We seem to be., in the dark on these, .questions. 

Dark (d&ik), v. arch, or dial. Forms : 4 durk, 
4-6 derke, 4-7 darke, 5-6 dirke, 6 dirk, 6- 
dark. [f. Dakk <7.] 

fl, ittlr. To become dark; - Darkkn I. Of 
the sun or moon : To suffer eclipse. Obs. 

ft 1030 Suppi. sElfric's Voc. in Wr.-WUlcker 175 C repus. 
cnlnm, twconcleoht, deorcung. J <*1340 Cursor M. 
»6740 (Trin.) Fro benne hit derked til f>e mone : oucr al the 
world wide. 1430 Lydg. Chum, Troy 1. vi, The eucning 
begon for to dirke. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 211 In the 
sameyere the mone derked thre tymes. a 15*0 Skelton 
Col. Clou/e u)6 When the nyght darkes. 1500 H. Clap- 
ham Brief* Bible 11. 172 Sun darks, Starrcs falf, the Moonc 
doth change her hue. 1606 Siiaks, Tr. 4 Cr. v. viii. 7 With 
the vaile and darking of the Sunne. 

fig. 1400 Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems (1866) 236 Vndcr blcu^c 
darkit J>e loue of holiness*. 

f 2 . Irans. To make dark; *= Darken 6. Obs. 
e 1300 Bckct 1417 Overcast heo is with the clouden.. 
Whar thurf the cnurchcn of Engelonde idurked beoth 
cchon. X38 *Wyclif 1 Kings xviii. 45 Heuenes benderkid. 
ci 477 Caxton Jason 290, The aycr was derked and 
obscured with the auarcls and arowes and htoncs. c X500 
Not-Broivne Maya 3a My somerx day in lusty may is 
derked before the none. 1530 Palsgr. 506/2 What thyng 
hath darked this house . . me thynkc they have closed up 
dyvers wyndowes. 1634 Mu ton Camus 730 The winged 
air darked with plumes. 1715 Ramsay Eclipse of Sun ii, 
No cloud may hover in the air, To dark the medium, 
b. To cloud, dim, obscure, hide (something 

luminous). 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 406 pe sunne mai be derkkid 
heter bi fumes \>nt shal clccr be er N- <**489 Caxton 
Blanc hardy n xx, 6a That derked the lyght of the sonne. 
1357 Tot tell* Misc. (Arb.) 269 The golden sunne doth 
darke ech .starre. 159a Constable Sonn. lit. viii, The 
shadie woods seeme now my sunne to darke. 18.. Mrs. 
Browning Soul's Trait. u 3 Though wc wear no visor down 
To dark our countenance. X850 — Poems 11 . 5 The up- 
lands will not let it stay To dark the western sun. 
f 3 . To darken in shade or colour. Obs. 
c X374 Chaucer Boeth. t, i, 5 The wiche clones a derkenes 
of a forleten and dispised eldc had duskid and dirkid. 
XX73 Art of Limning 5 Orpymcnt may be.. darked with 
Okcr de Luke. 

* 4 . To darken (the eyes or vision); to blind. 
lit. and fig. Obs. 

. c *374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. i. 7, 1 of whom he sy*t plonked 
in teres was derked. 1x450 tr. De Imitatione 111. xxxviii, 
In many he eye of intention is dirked. 1508 Fisher Wks. 
(1876)305 Her syght should hauc be derked. 1&6 Pi Igr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 10b, He wyll blynde thy reason & 
derke thy conxcyence. 1653 T. Whitfield Treat. Sinf. 
Men ix. 40 The Sun . .darken weake eyes. 

t b. intr. To be or become blind. Obs. 

# 0x440 Wyclif i Sam. iv. 15 [MS. Bodl. 277] HelL.hise 
ben aerkeden [v.r, dasweden], and he my^te not se. 

5 . fig. To obscure, eclipse, cloud, dim, sully. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 20 pe wiche dignite, for bei 
wolae derken it wij> medelyng of some felonye. c 1430 
Lydo. B echos 1. iv. (1544) 6 b, Process of yeres hath 

. . Derked their renoune by fbrgetfulnes. Bp. Cox 

in Strype Ann. Ref. I. vi. too And shortly fsnkli] Christ 
Jesus be utterly forgotten, and darked as much, .as in the 
time of Papistry. 1379 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Feb. 1*4 Thy 
wast bignes but cumbers the ground, And dirks the beauty 
of my Dlossomes rownd, 1608 Shake. Pet. tv. Proh 35 


Marina gets all praises. .This, .darks In Philoten ail grace- 
ful marks. 1647 li. More Song of Soul Dcd. 4 Nor can 
cverthat thick cloud .. dark the remembrance of your 
pristine Lustre. 1818 Scott Hrt. of Midi, xviii, One woman 
is enough to dark the fairest plot that ever was planned. 

1 0 - intr. To lie in the dark, to lie hid or unseen. 
<11300 Cursor M . 25444 (Colt.) In hope i durk and date. 
C1350 Will. Paltrne 17 pc child pan darked in his drn 
dernly him one. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xml clu. 
(1405) 704 Abowte negges lurkyth and derkyth venemousc 
wormes. c 1400 Destr. Tiwy 13285 Folis .. pat heron the 
melody (of the Sirens], .derkon euondownon a dcpeslomur. 
1447 Bokkniiam Seyntys (Roxb ) 218 Darkyng in kavyx and 
gravys. 

7 . intr. To listen privily and insidiously, dial. 

X781 j. H u n on Tour Caves Gloss., To dark for belts, 
to hearken silently which side the opinion is of. 1825 
Brocket N. Country Wds., Dark, to listen with an in- 
sidious attention, 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dark, 
to listen, to pry into. * They dark and gep for all they 
can eaten.’ [Also in Glossaries of Holder ness, Mid-Yorks., 
Cumbrld., Lonsdale.) 

Hence Darked pfl. a., Darking vbt. sb. 
ci 050 [see t). c 1430 I.ydg. Chron. J roy Prol., Dyiked 
age. a 1541 Wyatt Comp/. Absence of his Love, My darked 
pangs of cloudy thoughts. 

Darken (dauk'n), v. Forms : 4 derkn-en, 
darkn en, derkin, 4-5 darken, 5 dyrkyn, 6 
dirken, -in, daroken, 6- darken, [f. Dark a . : 
sec -KN suffix 6, Cf. OIIG. tarihanjan under 
Dark a. Not very common in ME.; in later 
times it has taken the place of Dark v.] 

I. intransitive. 

1. To grow or become dark, said esp. of the 
coming on of night. (Sometimes with down.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24414 (Cott. ) pe aier gun durken tv. r. to 
derkin] and to blak. 13. . Thrush <4 Night. 4 in Rein/. 
Ant it, /. I. 241 The dewes darkneth in the dale. 1731 Pork 
F.p. Burlington 80 Behold Villnrio’s ten years’ toil complete, 
His Quincunx daikons, his Espaliers meet.. And sticngth 
of Shade contends with stiength of Light. x8ax SiiKl.lt y 
Prowet h. Vnb. 1. 257 The Heaven Darkens above. 1863 
Hawthorne Old Home, London Suburb (1879) a 39 i The 
chill, .twilight of an Autumn day darkening down, 
b. To become obscure. (With upon, from?) 
i7»» Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 209 When yonder blue 
regions and all this scene darken upon me and go out. 1848 
Lytton Harold 1. i, The vision darkens from me. 

+ 2 . To lie dark, lie concealed; to lurk privily 
after. Cf. Dark v. 6. Obs. 

c x4*o Antnrs of Ar/h. v, Alle dyrkyns [r. rr. durkem*, 
darkis] the dcrc, in the dym scogbes. 1508 Dunbar Marut 
l Yew. <5- l Ye do 9, 1 drew in derne to the dyk to diikin eftir 
mvrthis. 

o. To become blind, lit. and fig. 

*580, Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tongs, v. Entree harger. 
My sight diminisheth, darkneth, or waxeth darke. 1813 
Siiklley Q. Mab 149 Man .. Shrank with the plants and 
darkened with the night. 

4 . To become dark in shade or colour. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 234 The complexions 
of different countries . . darken in proportion to the heat of 
their climate. x8«8 Hawthorne Fr. <y It. Jrn/s. II. 39 
A bright angel darkening into what looks unite as much like 
the Devil. 1883 Hardwuh's Tkotogr. Chew. (ed. Taylor) 
248 Such papers durken in the sun. 

5 . To grow clouded, gloomy, sad; esp . of the 
countenance : to become clouded with anger or 
other emotion. 

174a Young Nt. Th. viii. 97 Where gay delusion darkens 
to despair’ X797 Mrs. Radclime Italian xii, ‘Do you 
menace me?’ replied the brothci ; his countenance darkening. 
x8r4 Scot t R ca gaunt let ch. xvii, His displeasure seemed to 
increase, his brow darkened. *850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. 
iii, His face darkened with some powciful emotion. 

II. transitive . 

0 . To make dark, to deprive of light ; to shut 
out or obstruct the light of. Also fig. 

138a Wyclif Isa . xiii. 10 Al to-derkned is the sunne in 
his rising < 1535 Dewes Introd. Fr (in Palsgr. 951), To 
darken, obscurer. X555 Eden Decades 245 The neauen 
is seldome darkeneawith clowdes. ^ 1613 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII, 1. i. 226 Whose Figure cuen this instant Clowd puts 
on, By Darkning my clcerc Sunne. X667 Milton P. 1. 
501 When Night darkens the Streets. X768 Sterne Sent. 
Jo urn. (1775) I. 15 (Calais), I |>crceivecl that something 
darken’d tne passage more than myself. . it was effectually 
Mons. Desscin. X847 Tennyson Princess iv. 295 You stood 
in your own light and darken’d mine. 186a — Idylls Ded. 
17 lake eclipse j Darkening the world. 1864 — Ay /weds T. 
416 The tall pines That darken’d all the northward of her 
Hall. 2874 Lowell Agassi* 1. i, The veil that darkened 
from our sidelong glance The inexorable face. 

b. To darken ( a persons) door or doors : empliat ic 
for to appear on the threshold (as a visitor); usually 
with negative (expressed or implied). 

1729 Franklin Busy-Body Wks. 1887 I. 341, I am afraid 
she would resent it so as never to darken my door again. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks, 1883 VIII. 237 If ever my 
sister Clary darken* these doors again, I never will. x8i6 
Black w. Mag. XIX. n/x You are the first minister that 
ever darkened these doors. 1842 Tennyson Dora 30 You 
shall pack And never more darken my doors again. 

7 . To deprive of sight, to make blind; Jig. to 
deprive of intellectual or spiritual light. 

>548 UDALi n etc. Erasm . Par. Matt, iii 30 That he 
might obscure and darken all men. xj8a N. T. (Rhcm.) 
Rom. I. 2t Their folish hart hath been darkened. x6si 
Bible Pt. lxix. 23 Let their eyes be darkened, that they see 
not. X738 S. Hayward Serm, 41 We shall find the under- 
standing awfully darkned. X&43 Carlyle Past 4* Pr. 
[1858) 115 HU eyes were somewhat darkened. 


8 . fig. To make dark or obscure in meaning c»i 
intelligibility ; to destroy the clearness ot. 

* 548-9 ( Mar. > Bk. Com. Prayer, Of Cer cm. 35 b, They d>d 
more tonfounde, and darken, tlum declaic Chi isles In nc- 
fites. 161 x Bible Job xxxviii. 2 Who ix this that daikeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge ? 1674 At 1 kn Danger 

Entkns. 20 You confound things together which are distim 1, 
to the darkning of them in your understandings 1781 
CowrEK Hope 769 They speak the wisdom of the skies, 
Which art can only darken and disguise. 1865 Kingsi » % 
Hereto, viii. This belief was confused and darkened by 
a cross-belief. 

9 . fig. To cloud with something evil, painful, or 
sad ; to cast a gloom or shadow over. 

1553 T. W11 son Rhet. (1580) 119 He . .that poisoneth . . and 
socket h to obscure and darken lux estimation 1606 Shaks 
Ant. C 7 . 1. iv. 11 Euils enow to darken all his goodness. 
i6xt — Wint. T. iv. iv. 11 With these foic’d thoughts, 

1 prethee daiken not The Mirth o' th’ Feast. 1781 Gibbon 
Dei l.Sf F. III. 96 1 he fame of the apostles . . was dui kened by 
religious fiction. 1829 Lytton Dtsoumid 41 No, 1 will not 
darken your fair hopes. 1883 S. C. Hall Ketrosfeit II. 
138 Domestic affliction .dai kened the luter years of his lift- 

+ b. To deprive (a person) of lustie or renown, to 
eclipse. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. in. i. 24 Ambition (J‘hc Souldiers 
vertue) lather makes choice of lossc, Then gaine which 
darkens him. 1607 — Cor. iv. vii. 5 And you aic darkned 
in this action Sir, Euen by your ownc. 

10. To make dark in shade or colour. 

1717 Pope F.loisa 168 Her gloomy presence Shades cv’iy 
flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green. 1821 Siikli ey Lttuvta 16 
The bridal veil Which . , darkened her dark locks. 1869 
E. A. Parker Frail. Hygiene (cd. 3) 90 Organic matter 
from the lungs, when drawn througn sulphuric acid, 
daikcns it. 

Darkened (dauk’ml), ppl. a. [f. prre. + *LI>.] 
Made* dark, deprived uf light, lit. and fig. 

1733 Pope llor. Sat. 11. i. 97 M he darken’d loom. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr . batth v. i. $ 2. »68 Dm kened and deluded 
as I am. . l8 7 * Mohlky Voltaire (i8b6) 341 A generation of 
cruel and unjust and darkened spirits. 

Darkener (daik’nw). [*KU.] One who or 
that which darkens. 

i6xx Cotgr., Noiutsseur, a blacker . datkeucr, oliscum. 
X630 Brat II wait Eng. Gentler n. (1641] 5 A gieat darkemi' 
and blemisher of the . . beauty of the mind. 1776 G. Cami* 
iilll Philos. Rhet. (1800) 1 . 1. ii. 47 A souhistcr 01 darkeiur 
of the understanding. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt III. xxxvii. 
48 That feminine darkener of counsel. 

Darkening idauk'nii]), vbi . sb. [-ing *.] 

1 . The action of making or becoming daik. 

1584 Bag ford Coll. No. 81 If. bo A great and total! Eclipse, 
or darkenyng of the Moon® vnto xvi. poyntes. 1677 Gil pin 
Deemonol. (1867) 348 Necessity can do much to the darkening 
of tho understanding. X875 Darwin Inset hv. PI. vii. 144 
The . . darkening or blackening of the glands. 

2 . Nightfall, dusk. Sc. 

1814 Scott Wav. lxiii, It’* near the darkening, sii. 1865 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 296 The cock is shut up.. from 
darkening till after our breakfust. 

Darkening, Pfl. a. [-INC 2.] Becoming or 
making dark. 

1723 Popk Odyss. ix. 21 j A lonely cave with dark’mng 
lawrels covered o’er. x8oo Hekschu in Phil. Trans. XC 
280 To try an application of the darkening apparatus to 
another part of tne telescope. 1873 Black Pr. Thule n 
Peaks . . still darker than the darkening sky. 

Darkey : see Dakky. 

Darkfal (da •jkful\ a. rare. [OF. dcorcfull , 
f. deorc adi. Dark : see -ful.] Full of darkness. 

a 1050 I.tber Scintill. Ixi. (1880) 1R7 Eall lichama [»in 
dcorcfull byS. 1382 Wyc uf Matt, vi aj ?if tbyn ei^c l>c 
weyward, al thi body shal be derkful. r 1470 Hinry 
It'allme Mil. 1182 The nycht w-ns inyik, our drayfT the 
dyrkfull chant e. 1633 T. Adams K.xp. 2 Peter i. 19 Pagans 
have a darkful night, 187$ Milkman New Test. 390 
The horrible degradation 01 mankind to a darkful existent e. 

t Da-rkhede, derkhede. Obs. Also duro- 
bede. ff. Dabk a. + -hede, -llKAli.] Darkness. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 560 poru al he middclerd derkhede 
was inou. c tyro St. Brandan 37 Al o tide of the dai we 
were in durchcdc. 

Darkish (da-ikij), a. [f. Dark a. 4 -ihh.] 

Somewhat dark : a. through absence of light. 

X557 ^ Al KV,LLK Mirr. Mag., I mint t. ii, The dayes intirc 
darkishe are. 16(9 60 Pepys Diary (1870) I. 56 Wc drank 
pretty hartl .. till it began to be darkish. 1777 Howard 
Prisons Fng, (1780) 178 The passages are narrow .. and 
darkish. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 11 . Ixxvi. 29 
A state of darkish twilight, 
b. in shade or colour. 

1398 'J L’rev isa Barth. De P.R. xix. xxiii. (1495)877 Matuo 
that is dymmo and derkysshe and vnpure. 1538 Lkland 
I tin. IV. 124 The.. Colour .is of a darkish deepe redde. 
*775 Adair Amer. Did. 6 Their hair is lank, coarse, ami 
darkish. 1881 C. A. Young Sun 197 A scailct ribbon, with 
a darkish hand across it. 

Hence Da’rkUhn««s, darkish quality or state. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xc. 556 God held them in 
darkishnes, gitiing them but a small fast of his Grace. 

D&*rk-la*ntern. A lantern with a slide or 
arrangement by which the light can be concealed. 

i6joruLLER Pisgak iv. iii. 45 The pillar of the cloud, tin- 
first and perfect pattern of a dark-lantern. 1680 Hickerin 
c . ill Meroz 27 Vaux is Vaux though he carry a Dark- 
lanthom and wear a Vizard. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth \ , 
Simon Glover, .now came to the door with a dark-lantern in 
his hand. 

b. slang. (See quot.) 

01x700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, A Dark-Lanthorn, the 
Servant or Agent that Receives the Bribe (at Court). 

!>+-i 
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DARLING, 


DARKLE. 


Darkle (dauk'l), v. [A modern word, evolved 
out of the adverb darkling analysed as a pple. 
Probably some parallelism to sparkling has been 
supposed. See next.] 

1. intr. To lie darkling ; to show itself darkly. 

1819 Byron Juan n. xlix, The night .. darkled o’er the 

faces pale And the dim desolate deep. 1855 Thackkray 
Ncwcohu s lxx v, The . Founder’s Tomb. . darkles and shines 
with the most wonderful shadows and lights. i88< Century 
Mac. 510 The .. fountain ..whose statues and bas-rclicfs 
darkled above and around a silent |»ool. 

b. To lie in the dark, conceal oneself. 

1864 Thai ki:ray D. Duval viii, I remember half-a-dozen 
men darkling in an alley. 

2. To grow dark. 

1833 ILkon Juan vi. ci, Her cheek began to flush, her 
ryes to sparkle, And her proud brow’s blue veins to swell 
and darkle. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11. tit. 330 Cold 
and grry, And darkling fast, the waste before her lay. 1880 
llowi lls Undisc. Country Lx 139 The houses darkled away 
into the gloom of the country. 

b. Of the countenance, etc. : To become dark 
with anger, scorn, etc. 

1800 Moore Ode to Anacreon xv ii. Note 7 Now with angry 
scorn you darkle, Now with tender anguish sparkle. 1853 
Track! ray Ncwcnmes Ixvi. (D.), His honest brows darkling 
ns he looked towards me. x886 1 llust. Lend. A fans Summer 
No. 19 2 Pelt/er daikling at him with a wicked grin. 

8. tram. To render dark or obscure. 

1884 [see Darkling B. 3]. 1893 National Obsert'cr 25 
Feb. 370 '2 The dramatist . . whose province it is to darkle 
and obscure. 

Da*rkless, a. nonce- wd. Free from darkness. 
1888 Daily News 29 Sept. 5/1 In summer time the * darkless 
nights ' arc enchanting. 

Darkling (da'-tklii)), adv . and a. [ME. darke - 
ling, f. Panic a. 4 -lino, adverbial formative : cf. 
back- ling, flat- ling, grove-ling , half- ling.] 

A. adv. In the dark ; in darkness, lit. nndyfc. 

a 1430 Knt. de la Tour 21 She wolde not come in mennis 

chaumbres bi night dcrkclyne withoutc candelle. 1380 
Sidney Arcadia (16 62) 370 He came darkeling into nis 
chamber. 1390 Shakm. Stids. N. 11. ii. 86 O wilt thou 
darkling leauc me? 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. r Our 
lamps, .at last go out, and leave us darkling. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 111, 30 The wakeful Bird Sings darkling, and in shadiest 
Covert hid Tunes her no<-turnal Note, ejtz Steele Sped. 
No. 406 p 7 Darkling and tir’d wc shall the Marshes tread. 
1813 Scott Kckebyt. xxvi, Wilfrid is. .destined, darkling, to 
pursue Ambition's ma/e by Oswald’s clue. 1839 Tennyson 
/ 'tv ten 732 He . darkling felt the sculptured ornament. 

B. pres. pple. and a. [the ending being con- 
founded with the -ing of participles.] 

1. Being, taking place, going on, proceeding, etc. 
in the dark. 

a 1762 Shenstonk Upon Riddles in Dodsley Coll. Foetus 
(17821V. 64 Yc writers.. O spare your darkling labours! 
1794 Hurpis T*ars Ajfrect. 58 Which soars aloft In the first 
glimpse of morning, and performs A darkling anthem at the 
gates of Heav’n. 1814 Cmalmf.rs Evid. Cnr. Revel, x. 285 
A single word from God . . is worth a world of darkling 
.simulations. 1839 G. Meredith R. Fcwrel xx, Here like 
darkling nightingales they sit. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem 
Ch. xvi. »86 The mother and son hurried on upon their 
darkling journey. 

2. Characterized by darkness ; lying in darkness; 
showing itself darkly ; darksome, obscure. 

1739 P. Whitehead Manners 3 A doleful tenant of the 
darkling Cell. 1833 M. Arnold Balder Dead ii, And by 
the darkling forest-paths the Gods Follow’d. 1865 Gossk 
Land 4 Sea (1874) 30 Another, .brook that breaks out from 
its darkling bed beneath dwarf willows. 
fig. *795 G. Wakkfifld Reply to Age 0/ Reason , Part II, 
24 To lct the sun of your intellect shine out .. for the illu- 
mination of us darkling mortals. 1813 Scorr Rokeby vt. xiv, . 
Darkling was the sense ; the phrase And language those of 
other days. i8y8 White Lye in Christ m. xix. 257 Some 
darkling sensation of pleasure or pain. 

3. Darkening; obscuring. 

*884, Lowell Poems, 'To Holmes , As many poets with 
their rhymes Oblivion’s darkling dust o’crwhelms. 

4. Darkling-beetle, a black beetle, /flaps mar • 
tisaga, living in dark places, as cellars, etc. 

1816 Kirby & Sr, Entomol. (1843) b 335 Mr. Baker, .kept 
a darkling beetle ( Flaps morttsaga) alive for three years 
without food of any kind. 1836-9 Todd Cyd Anat.il. 

86 U2 Die fifth section . . includes . . the darkling-beetles. 
Da'rkling, sb. nonce-wd. [See -lino.] A child 
of darkness ; one dark in nature or character. 

*773 J- Ross Fratricide 1. 620 (MS.) I’ll catch Th’ 
impetuous darkling [i.c. Cain] at nis first recoil, And tem- 
porize his hatred to my wish ! Ibid . 1. 175 The morning . . 
brought his darkling to the field. 


Da*rklingS, adv. rare. [f. Darkling adv., with 
adverbial genitive: cf. backward, wards, etc.] In 
the dark ; *= Darkling adv. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Wks. (*837-9) VII. 344 (D.) Idle wanton 
servants, who play and talk out their candle-light, and then 
go darklings to bed. 1785 Burns Halloween xi. To the 
JdIti she goes then. An’ dark 1 ins grapit for the bauks. 1847 
Tntt s May. XIV. 11 A kind of pantomime, .done dark- 
lings in a lawyer’s back shop. 

b. At dark lifts is used dialectally. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 282, I wonder you're 
not scared to be with her by your sen at darklins. 

rtrr , 1 on ®»*. ai * v "> °b 8 * variant of Darkling. 
[Cf. headlong, sidelong .] 

1361 T. Hobv tr. Cast ig Hone's Courtyer (1577) M yj a, The 
two arose and wente to bed darkelong. 1377 Eden & 
Willes Hist. 1 rav. 258 b, D-irkclong without af pompe and 
ceremonies, buryed in a dunghll. i6ao Shelton Quix . 


IV. xiv. 1x3 Sometimes he went dark-long and without 
Light. 

Darkly (daukli), adv . [f. Dark a. + -ly 2 . 
OE. had deorelice ; but the word appears to have 
been formed anew in ME.] In a aark manner or 
way. In OE. known only in the fig. sense 4 darkly 
in a moral sense, horridly, foully . 
c 1000 Gloss. Prudent. 143 Tetmm, deorelice. 

1. In the dark ; in secrecy, secretly. 

c 1600 Shaks, Sohh. xltii, When I sleep, in dreams they 
[my eyes] look on thee, And darkly .bright arc bright in 
dark directed. x6ox — Airs Well iv. Iii. 13, I will tell you 
a thing, but you shall let it dwell darkly with you. _ 1631 
Wkever Amc . Fun. Mon. 221 Bradwarain lieth buried in 
the South wall, somewhat darkly, a 1843, Hood Irish 
Schoolmaster vi, Tame familiar fowls, .sit darkly squatting. 

2. With a dark or sombre hue. 

1309 Hawes Past . Pleas, xuv. ii. On hi* noddle dnrkely 
flamvne Was set Satume. 2641 French Distill, v. (1651) 
139 Melt it not, onely let it darkly glow. 1794 Southey 
Sonn. viii, How darkly o’er yon far-off mountain frowns Tho 
gather’d tempest ! a 1833 Mrs. Hrmans Poems, Modem 
Greece, The river’s darkly-rolling wave. 1843 Mrs. Brown- 
ing To Flush iii, Darkly brown thy body is. 

3. In a gloomy, frowning, ominous manner. 

2594 Siiaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iv. 175 How darkly, and how 

deadly do*t thou speake ! 2601 — Twel. N. if. i. 4 My 
starres shine darkefy ouer me. 28x4 Byron Corsair 1. ix, 
His frown of hatred darkly fell. 1837 Hawthorne Twice 
Told T. (1851) I- v. 76 The men of iron shook their heads 
and frowned so darkly, that the revellers looked up. 

4. In an obscure, vague, or mysterious manner. 

2377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 372 Where dowel is, or dobet 

derkelich shewen. c 2450 Merlin 53, 1 . . will speke . . so 
derkly that they shul not vndirstonde what I scy. 1376 
Fleming Panopi. Fpist. 3x3 This booke was .. written of 
sett purpose very darkely 1840 Mrs. Norton Dream ts* 
Darkly-worded spells. 2889 Jessopp Coming of Friars i. 3 
Because he spoke so darkly, men listened all the more eagerly. 

5. With obscure vision ; dimly, blindly. 

c 1430 Pil^r. Lyf Manhode 11 . Jvii. (18 69) y8 Sum time 
thou shall sc me thikkelichc and derkliche. 1326 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. dc W. *531) i8a In this lyfe we so and knowe 

f otfbut confusely or derkly, as it were by a glRssc. 273a 
'opk Ess, Man 11. 4 A being darkly wise, and rudely great. 
1875 Jowett Plata (ed. 2) I. 427 Are not we.. seeking to 
discover that which Socrates in a glass darkly foresaw T 
Da'rkly, a. rare • [-ly i; cf. sickly.] Dark- 
looking, somewhat dark. 

x8sx Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 52 Sweet tiny flower of 
darkly hue. 

Da'rkmans. Thieves' cant. [f. Dark a . : the 
second element occurs also in trackmans a hedge, 
lightmans the day, etc.] The night. 

1367 Harman Carvat 85, I couched a hogshead in a 
Skypper this darkemans. 1611 Dekki u Roaring Girle 
Wks. 1873 III. 216 With all whom I’le tumble this next 
darkmans in the strommcl. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , 
Darkmans- Budge . . one that .slides into a House In the 
Dusk, to let in . . Rogues to rob. 2737 Bacchus 4 Venus, 
Each Darkmans I pass in an old shady Grove. 28x3 Scott 
Guy M. xxviii. Men were men then, and fought other in the 
open field, and there was nac milling in the darkmans. 

Darkness (dauknus). [OE. deorettes, -nys, f. 
deorc Dark a . 4 -ties, -nis, -nys, -nkss.] The 
quality or state of being dark. 

1. Absence or want of light (total or partial). 
a 1030 De Vttiis in Liber Scintill. (1889) 228 On kyssere swa 
micelre deorenysse. e 13*0 Cast. Lm<e 1706 Another pcync 
they shull have of derknes. c 1383 Chaucer L. G, W. Frol. 
95 MS. Gg)Andclothede was the flour, .ffor derknesse of the 
nyht. n 440 Promp. Paru. 121 Dyrkcncsse, obscuritas. 
1508 Fisher Wks. (*876) 50 Bytwcne the shynyn^e lycht 
and black derknes. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 63 No light, but 
rather darkness visible Serv’d only to discover sights of woe. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv. 188 An aperture through which 
the darkness of the chasm was rendered visible. 

2. The quality of being dark in shade or colour. 
C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. i. 5 Be wichc clones a darkenes of 
a forletcn and dLpised eldc nadfdc] duskid and dirked. 
2413 Lydg. Pilyr. Saivle 11. lix. <i8s9> $7 The fyre taketh 
smoke and derkcncssc of the mater to whichehe is conioyncd. 
1818 Shelley Laon xu. xxiii. 7 The glossy darkness of 
her streaming hair. 1836 Ruskin Mod. Taint. IV. v. xviii. 

§ 3 Darkness mingled with colour gives the delight of its 
depth and power. 

3. Want of sight; blindness. 

c 1374 Chaucp.r Troylus iv. 273 Ende I wil as Edippc in 
derknes&e My oorowftill liff. 1368 Turner Herbal in. 6 
The litle filrnes that go over the eyes, wherof darknes doth 
rise. Tennyson Godiva 70 His eyes, before they had 
their will, Were shrivell’d into darkness in his head. 

4 . flg. a. The want of spiritual or intellectual 
light; esp. common in biblical imagery. 

Kingdom , power of darkness \ the empire of evil. Prince 
of darkness’. Satan. 

C 1 3 PP Cursor M. 17881 (Trin.) po folk In dedly derkenes 
stad pis grete li}t made hem glad. 238a Wyclif CoL i. 23 
The which delyuerde vs fro the power of derknisses. 2510 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 4 The prynce of derknes.. 
oucgoostly ennemy the deuyll. 2332 Tindale Exp. 1 John 25 
All that lyue in ignoraunce are called darknesse. 2654 
Whitlock Zootomia 140 A second famous Leader under the 
Prince of Darknesse. 171* Addison Sped . No. 419P 5 The 
Darkness and Superstition of later Ages. 17 66 Fordyce 
Serm. Vng. Worn. (1767) II. viii. 6 The powers of darkness 
. .concur, .in misleading. 2871 Morlky Voltaire (1886) 229 
They [the clergy) were . . the incarnation of the average dark* 
ness of the hour. 

b. Absence of the Might’ of life ; death. 

»3 ®* Wyclif Job x. 22 Befor that Y go. .to the dtrk lond, 
and hilid with the derkness of deth. 2333 Coverd. Job x. 
2« To that londe of darcknes.se shadowe of death. 2693 
Shaks. Meas.for M. iii. i, 14 If I must die, I will encounter 


darknesse as a bride, And hugge It In mine armes* Mod. 
The darkness of the tomb. 

5. Gloom of sorrow, trouble, or distress. 
c 2645 Howell Lett. (*650) I. 14a There is some dark- 
ness happened betwixt the two favourites. 28x1 Shelley 
Bigotry s Victim iii. 7 The darkness of deepest dismay. 

0. A condition or environment which conceals 
from sight, observation, or knowledge ; obscurity ; 
concealment, secrecy. 

238s Wyclif Matt. x. a 7 That thing that Y say to 30U in 
derenessis, saye }cc in the li^t. 2343-14 Act 35 Hen, V/ff , 
c. 1 The vaile of darcknest of the vsurped power, .of the see 
and bishoppes of Rome. 2602 Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 256 To 
vnfold, though lately we intended To keejpe in darkenesse, 
what occasion now Reuealcs. 269a E. Walker Epictetus % 
Mor. (1737) ‘To the Author', Truth’s still in darkness un- 
discovered. 2869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (2876) fll. xii. 253, 
I found the question wrapped in darkness. 2889 J. Corbett 
Monk xiii. zor This formidable figure that had arisen so 
suddenly ana with such mystery, this man of darkness 
[Monk]. 

7. Obscurity of meaning. 

1333 T. Wilson Rhet. (*580) 164 Poeticall Clerkcs . . dc- 
lightyng tnuche in their owne darckenesse. a 1568 Ascham 
Scholem . (Arb.) 156 The vse of old wordes is not the greatest 
cause of Salustes roughnes and darknesse. 26 66 BqyLE 
Oriy. Formes 4 Qua!., Apt to occasion much darknesse 
and difficulty in our enquiries into the things themselves, 
a 2725 Burnet Own Time (1823) I, 279 He preached and 
prayed often himself, but with so peculiar a darkness. 

+ JDa rkship. Obs. nonce-wd. [See -ship.] The 
personality of one who is dark. 

1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. (17T5) n. 7 That his Darkship 
[/. t. a devil] was unable To temfy an English Rabble. 

Darksome (daukstfm), a. [f. Dark sb. + 
-some : cf. toilsome .] 

1. Characterized (more or less) by darkness; 
somewhat dark or gloomy. Now chiefly a poetic 
synonym of dark, of vaguer connotation. 

1530 Pai sc.r. 309/2 Darkest) me, tenebreux. 1549 6* Stern- 
Hold & H. Ps. ‘cxxxvi. 9 And Starres that doc appenre To 
guide the darksome night. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 973 By 
constraint Wandring this darksome desart. 2728 Rowr tr, 
Lucan 357 She seeks the Ship’s deep darksom Hold below. 
2848 M. A rnold Sick King Bokhara , Alone and in a dark- 
some place Under some mulberry-trees 1 found A little pool. 

2. Somewhat dark in shade or colour ; sombre. 
1613 G. Sandys Trav. 73 He hath n little haire on his 

vpper lip . . of a darksom color. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 185 
A darksom Cloud of Locusts swarming down. 1807 
Wordsw. White Doe iv. 56 With pine and cedar spreading 
wide Their darksome boughs on every side. 1879 Dixon 
Windsor I. i. 2 Darksome clump, and antique tower. 

3. flg. a. Characterized by obscurity of meaning, 

2574 tr. Mario rat's Apocatips 1 To the Fathers of oldc 

tyme, Daniels vision seemed moste dnrkesome. 2397-8 Bp. 
Hall Sat. 111. Prol., Whose words were short, and darksome 
was their sense. 1626 Bacon Sylva §000 Paracelsus and some 
darksome authors of Magic. 2838 C. Sumner Mem. 4 Lett. 
(1878) I. 379 The darksome notes and memoranda which he 
made on the margin of the volumes he read. 

b. Characterized by gloom, sadness, or chccrless- 
ness. 

2649 Roberts Clavis Bibl, iL 24 All my darksome doubtings 
fled away. 1710 D’Ukpkv Pills ( 1872) Iv. 109 It is a darksome 
Passion. 1828 Carlyle Mi sc. (1857) I. *09 His darksome, 
drudging childhood and youth. «»? 4$ Hood Two Swans 
iv, In darksome fears They weep and pine away. 

c. Morally of dark character. 

2880 M c Cakthy Own Times IV, lxvii. 532 Some rather 
darksome vices, .prove their existence in the character. 
Hence Da*rkaomeneBS, darkness, obscurity. 

2371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii. 12 Darksomnessc of 
water. *583 — Calvin on Deut. xlii. 248 Let vs not charge 
it [God’s truth] with darksomenesse. a 264a Sir W. Mon- 
son Naval Tracts v. 495/2 The Darksomness of the Night. 

Darter, darkey (dauki). [f. Oabk a. + -y, 
dim. and appellative : cf. Blacky.] 

1. The night, slang. 

2789 G. Parker Life's Painter 124 (Farmer) Bless your 
eyes and limbs.. I don’t come here every darkey. 1836 
R. Burrowes Death of Sen rates in Ret. Father Prout 
(i860) 269 Then at darkey we waked him in clover. 

2. A dark-lantern, slang. 

281s J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Darky , a dark lanthorn, 
2838 Dickens O . Twist xxii, 'Crape, keys, centre-bits, 
darkies— nothing forgotten ? ’ inquired Toby. 

3. A negro, a blacky, colloq. Also attrib. 

2840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxxiii. 120 The darkey tried 
to butt him. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI 1 . 132 The manners 
of a corn-field darkv. 2884 29 th Cent . Feb. 246 A coffin of 
curious darkey workmanship. 

4. A blina man. dial. 

2807 J. Stagg Poems 244 A darky glaum’d her by the hip. 
Darling (da*ilix)), sb. and a. Forms: 1-3 
deorling, (1 dior-, dir-, dyrling), 1-6 derling 
(4-6 derlinge, -yngr(e), a-4 darling, *yng, 5-6 
d&rlyngf e, 6 darlinge, 6- darling ; also 3 deore- 
ling, 3-0 dereling, -yng, 4-6 deer(e)ling, -yng, 
6-8 dearling, (6 -Inge, -yng(a). [OE. d/orling, 
dierling , deriv. of dior Deab : see -lino. Thence 
ME. dereling, derling , which subseq. became dar- 
ling, as usual with er followed by a consonant ; but 
the analytical deriding, dear-lmg also continued 
in partial use till the 18th c. or later, as a dialectal 
or nonce-form.] 

1 . A person who is very dear to another; the 
object of a person’s love ; one dearly loved. Com- 
monly used as a term of endearing address. 
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e 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxix. f ioSe godcunda anweald 
fcefriJ>ode his diorlingas [v. r. dcorlingos). <r 897 — Gregory** 
Past, 1 . 303 Bi Dauide o» m Codes oirhnge, c sooo jElfric 
Horn. (Thorpe) I. 58 (Bosw.) Iohannes sc Godspellere, 
Cristes dyrling. a isoo Moral Ode 38% Crist seal one beon 
inou alle his durlinges. c 1U0 Wilt, Paleme 1538 Sweting 
welcome I Mi derwor|>e derfing. <388 Wyclif Song Sot. 1. 
13 My derlyng is to me 1 cluster of cipre tre. ? a 1400 
Chester Plays 111. 372 And now farewell my darling deere. 
156a j. Heywood Prov. A Epigr. (1867) 65 It is better to be 
An olde mans derlyng, than a yong mans werlyng. 1583 
Stanyhurst Mneis ii. (Arb.) 63 Flee, fle, my sweet darling. 
1714 Gay Sheph. Week v. no While on her Dearling's Bed 
her Mother sate. 184a Tennyson Gardener *s Dau. 372 
The idol of my youth, The darling of my manhood. 1859 
— Merlin 4 V. 395 Answer, darling, answer, no. 
t b. A favourite, a minion. Obs. 

c 888 K. ASlfrrd Boeth. xxvii. | 3 5 »f &e Hcode his dysig . . 
swa wel swa his dysexum dcorlingum dyde. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3442 An ala derlingof Darius was duke made 
of pers. 1530 Palscr. 213/1 Derlyng, a man, migtton . 
1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 219 The Quenus dcarlynge 
William Duke of Suffolke. 1579 J. Stubbrs Gaping Gulf 
E viij, The king, .had like to naue marred al, by lauishing 
out a word hereof to one of hys deerelyngs. a 1719 
Addison (J.), She became the darling of the princess. 

%. The favourite in a family, etc. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 50 Knoute of his body gate 
sonnes bre. . Knoute lufed [Harald] best, he was his derlyng. 
1673 Art Contentm. iv. 9 9 The most discountenanced 
child oft makes better proof, than the dearling. 171s 
Arbuthnot John Bull 111. ii, John was the darling ! lie 
had all the good bits. 

d. One meet to be much loved, a lovable 
creature, a ‘ pet*. 

1799 Southey King of Crocodiles u, Six young Princes, 
darlings all, Were missing. 1863 Miss Bkaddon Eleanor's 
Piet, (1878) iii. 3^ His duty towards those innocent darlings. 
1864 Kingsley in Life xxi. (1879) II. 173 With every flock 
of sheep and girls arc one or two enormous mastiffs . . They 
are great darlings, and necessary against bear and wolf. 

2 . transf. and Jig. a. of persons, as the darling 
of the people , etc. 

c x *o< Lay. 6316 Alfred J»e king, Knglelondes deorling. Ibid. 
25576 pa spue Angel be king, Scottene deorling. 1348 Udall, 
etc. Lrasm. Par . Luke Prcf. 8 Wantons and dcrelynges 
of fortune. 1615 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xxiii. § 36 Augustus 
C.esar. when he was a denriingof the Senate. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War (1640) 1 A prince so good, that he was styled 
the Darling of mankind. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 193 
Fortune turns.. every thing to the advantage of her Dar- 
lings. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist . III. xxi. 508 Henry V was, 
as he deserved to be, the darling of the nation, 
b. of things. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 25 Louc is goddis owne der- 
linge. 1577 tr. B u It ingeVs Decades (1592) 303 Where God 
is, there also is Patience his derling which he nourisheth. 
1604 Shahs. Oth. sit. iv. 66 Take beetle on’t, Make it a 
Darling, like your precious eye. 1730 G. H ugheb Barbatlots 
Pref. i Then Oratory became their darling. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. 4 Solti., Work 4 Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 67 Trade, 
that pride and darling of our Ocean. 

1 3 . A name for a variety of apple. Obs. 

i386 i Cogan Haven Health (1636) tox The best Apples 
. .arc Pepins, Costards. .Darlings, and such other. 

4 . Comb.y as darling- like adj. (nonce-wd.). 

1873 Brownino Red Cott. Nt.-cap 835 Her figure? some- 
what small and darlinglikc. 

B. adj, [attrib. use of jA] Dearly loved, very 
dear ; best-loved, favourite, a. of persons. 

[1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvt. lxxii, Dyanc derlyng pale 


woven so as to form a kind of texture. (This is 
done with a darning-needle.) 

c 1600 O. Eli*. Househ. Bk. in Househ. Ord. (1790) 294 
The Scrjant hath for his fee, all the coverpannes, drinking 
towel Is, and other linen clothe . . that arc darned. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's A/or. 783 (R.) For spinning, weaving, 
derning and drawing up a rent. 16x1 Cotgr., Rentraite 
. . to draw, dearne, or sow vp a rent in a garment. 1697 
Lund. Gaz. No. 3303/4 Breeches darned with Worsted at 
the Knees. 17x0 Stkkle Tatter No. 245 F a Four Pair 
of Silk-Stockings curiously derned. 1836 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. 1 . 63 The holes in the stair-carpet all darned. x88i 
Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 11. iii. (1883) 135 HU grey 
stockings were darned with blue worsted. 

absot. 1720 Gay Poems (1745') 1 . 233, I can sow plain- 
work, I can dam and stitch. 1873 Plain Needleiuork 18 
The machine is not yet invented which can patch or darn. 

Jig. 1641 Milton Church paid. vi. (185T) 128 To dcarn up 
tnc rents of schisme by calling a councell. 

b. To thread one’s way in and out between 
obstacles. 

1890 Blackw. Mag. No. 897. 9/1 Lithe bodies .. darning 
themselves out and in of the many-coloured seething crowds 

Darn, sb. [f. Darn v.] The act or result of 
darning ; a hole or rent mended by darning. 

1720 Lond. Gas. No. 5868/9, 1.. Muslin Apron, with a 
large Dam in the Bottom. 1831 Becks Florist 40 Then 
she d. .wash my linen, or put a natch here and a darn there, 
1870 Miss Bird Rocky Mount. 1. 245 One pair of stockings, 
such a mass of darns that hardly a trace of the original 
wool remains. 

Darn y var. of Dkhn a . and v. 

Darn, Damation, Darned, perversions of 
Damn, Damnation, Damned, in profane use, 
(Chiefly U.S.) 

1837-40 Haliuukton Clockm. (1862) 29. I guess they are 
pretty considerable superfine darned fools. Ibid. (1872)1^ 
Darn it nil, it fairly makes my dander rise. 1844 John 
Ckawbacon ii. in Hnlliwell Diet. (186s) I. p. xv, i'll be 


Chawbacon ii. in Hnlliwell Diet. (186s) I. p- xv, I’ll be 
darn’d if I know. 1848 Low ell Biglow P. 1. xiii, Kf you’ic 
arter folks o’ gumption, You’ve a darned long row to hor. 
x86x H. Kingslky Raven shoe vi. (D.), My boy.. was lost 
in a typhoon in the China sea ; darn they lousy typhoons ! 

Darned (damd),///. a. [CDaknz/.I] Mended 
by darning. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. v. 1019 Pccc’d. and neatly 
dearned. 1838 Du Kf ns O. Twist iv, A suit of thread-bare 
black, with darned tutton stockings. 1847 Eu. Lindsay 
Chr. Art I. 137 A piece of darned und faded tapestry. 

Darnel (daunel). Forms: 4-5 dernel, 5 
dernal, -eil, darnelle, -ylle, -ail, 6 demell, (der- 
nolde), 6-7 darnellj -all, 4- darnel. [Occurs also 
in the Walloon dialect of Rouchy, ‘ darnelle , ivraie, 
lolium temulcntum ’ ; ulterior history unknown.] 

1 . A deleterious grass, Lolium temulcntum , which 
in some countries grows as a weed among corn. 

Known first as the English name for the lolium of the 


Vulgate : sec Cockle sb, 1 a. The grass is now rare in Eng 
land, but appears to have been much more common formerly 
when seed-corn was largely imported from the Meditcr 


as any loadc.] 1506 Spenser F. Q. iv. Prol. v, Dred infant, 
Venus dearling dove. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 373 His 
darling Sons. 173(6 W, Thompson Epithalamium xiv. 9 
Our dearling prince. 18x9 Shelley Cyclops 24 6 My darling 
little Cyclops. 1849 Dickens Dat>. Copp . xxxii, My un- 
changed love is with my darling child. 

b. of things. 

c 1600 Smaks. Sontt. xviit. 3 Rough winds do shake the 
darling buds of May. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. 
(1841 ) 64 To acknowledge my darling faults. 170X W.Woi ton 
Htst. Rome , Marcus i. 7 Philosophy was his darling Study. 
1799 Coleridge Devil's Thoughts vi, The Devil did grin, 
for his darling sin Is pride that apes humility. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. tox A few enthusiasts, .were bent 
on pursuing, .their darling phantom of a republic. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Da rling v. trans., to address 
as * darling' ; Darlingly adv . ; DarllngneBS. 

1888 Lady V. Sandars Bitter Repent . Ill, ii. 25 They 
still darlinged and deared each other as heretofore, especially 
in the presence of others. 1873 Browning Red Cott . Nt.~ 
cap 1600 Writing letters daily, duly read As darlingly she 
hands them to myself. 1875 — A ri staph. Apol. Wks. XIII. 
30 Right they named you . . some rich name , , Kallistion ? 
Phabion for the darlingness ? 

Darloeh, var. of Dorlaoh. 

Dun (dim), v. Forms: 7-8 dern, doom, 7- 
dam ; 9 Sc. dern. [Derivation unknown. 

The verb appears about 1600, and becomes at once quite 
common : it may be that this particular way of repairing 
a hole or rent was then introduced. The form suggests 
relationship to Dern (later dam) secret, hidden, ana its 
verb dem , dam to conceal, put out of sight ; but satis, 
factoiy connecting links between the two have not yet 
been found. On tne other hand the Celtic derivation sug- 
gested by Wedgwood is absolutely inadmissible. Welsh 
dam 1 piece, fragment ' has no association with darning or 
mending in any way, and the sense ' patch * given by Owen 
Pughe is correct only in the sense that a r piece ' may be 
used to patch. The Welsh damio hosan would mean * to 
cut a stocking to pieces' (with a knife); * to darn a stocking* 
is creithio hosan. (D. Silvan Evans, and Prof. Rh^s.) 
tram. To mead (clothes, etc., esp. stockings) by 
filling-in a hole or rent with yam or thread inter- 


when seed-corn was largely imported from the Mediter- 
ranean regions, where the weed aixmiuls. It is now held to 
be deleterious only when infested by ergot, to which it is 
particularly liable. 

e 1325 Metr. Horn. 145 Than com his fa, and scu riht thare 
Darnel, that esan iuel wede. 1x340 Cursor M. 1138 (Fairf.) 
pi quctc darnel [Cott., GOtt. zizanny, Trin. cokull sal hit 
he. 1382 Wyclip Matt. xiii. 25. c 1440 Promp. Pan>. 119 
Dernel, a wede, stzania , lollium. 1323 Fitzherd. Hush, 
9 ao Dernolde groweth vp streyght lyke an hyc gras^c, and 
hath longe sedcs on cyther *yde the stert. 1372 J. Jones 
Bathes Bucks to fie 5 b, Some darnel 1 is crepte in amongest th 


Bathes Bucks to fie « 


f ood corne. x6o$Shaks. Lear iv. iv. 5. X697DKYDEN Vtrg, 
) ast. v. 56 Oats and Darnel choak the rising Corn. 1742 
Lond. 4 Country Brew. 1. (cd, 4) 10 Darnel is a lampnnt 
Weed and grows much among some Barley, especially in 
the bad Husbandman’s Ground. *799 Med. Jrnl. II. 106 
Externally applied^ darnel is said to produce anodyne 
properties. *833 Tennyson Poems 3 Then let wise Nature 
work her will And on my clay her darnels grow. 

b. Sometimes used as a book-name of the genua 
Lolium . Red darnel : Rye-grass, L. pertnne. 

i6$7 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841)109 There is 
a kind of darnel, called lolium murinum. 1794 Martyn 
Rbusseau's Bot. xiii. 143 I/Olium or Darnel, has a one- 
leaved involucre containing one flower only. 

2 . Loosely * applied to Pafaver Rhccas , or some 
other corn-field poppy , (Britten 6 c Holland). 

x6xa Drayton Poly-olb . xv. (R.), The crimson darnel 
flower, the blue-bottle and gold. 

8. jig. Cf. Cockle, Tares. 

X444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 216 Nor of thy tounge l>e nat 
rekkelees, Uttrc nevir no darnel with good corn. 1363-87 
Foxs A. 4 M, (1684) III. 501 The detestable darnel of 
desperation. 1390 H. Barrow Brief Discw. 3 [Satan] 
sowtng his darnel of errors and tares of discord amongst 
them, a 1640 J, Ball Anew . to Can ii. (1642) 12 A grainc 
of good corne in a great deale of damell. 

attrib. 1868 Lowell Under Willows vi, No darnel fancy 
Might choke one useful blade in Puritan fields. 

4 . attrib., and Comb., as darnel-like adj. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 144 Darnell floure laid too, with 
Oxymell, curcth the gout, c x6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers 
(1855) 7j, I dizzy am as fed with Darnall scede. 1834 Brit. 
Huso. T. 51X Festuea loliacea , or darnel-like fescue. 

Darntr (da-mu), [-eb.] 

1. One who darni. 

s6n Cotgr-, Rentraieur , a Seamstcr. .or Dearncr. 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer. III. X49 The humble stocking- 
darner. 1891 Lank Arab . Nt*. II L 177 He took [the veil) 
forth from toe shop, and gave it to the darner, 

2, A darning-needle. 

188a in Caulfield & Saward Diet, Needlework, 


Darnex, darnick, obs. forms of Dornick. 
Darning (dauniq), vbl. sb. [-1NO L] 

1 . The action or process of filling up a hole in a 
fabric with thread or yam in interwoven stitches ; 
the result of such mending. 

1611 Cotgr., Rentraicture. .a dearning. 1720 Lond.Gaz. 
No. 5868/9, i long Muslin Apron . . the middle flourished 
with Sprigs of true Darning. x88s Mrs. Ravens Tempt. 

I. 2 j 1 Charity usually did her darnings and mendings in 
her own apartment. 1886 B. C. Saward in Housewife I. iv. 
ioq/x To understand grafting, patching, Swiss darning, 
ladder darning, and corner darning, as well as plain darning. 

b. fig. ( = * Threading * one’s way m ami out.) 
x 881 Mrs. Holman Hunt C htldr.Jcrus. 114 Phcrbe. .made 
her way by a darning process up to. .the official dignitary. 

2 . Articles darned or to dc darned. 

Mod. The week’s darning lay on the table. 

3 . Comb. , as darning work \ darning-ball, -last, 
an egg-shaped or spherical piece of wood, ivory or 
other hard substance, over which a fabric n> 
stretched while being darned ; darning-needle, 
a long and stout needle used in darning ; darning 
stitch, a stitch used in darning which imitates the 
texture of the fabric darned. 

17x1 Shaktksb. Charac. (1737) III. 365 The gouty joints 
and darning-work, .by whitn, complicated periods nre so 
curiously strung, or hook'd on, one to another. 1848 Hon. 
Smith Idler upon town 54 This case .. containing t*o 
bodkins and a darning needle. 

Daraix, darnock, obs. forms of Dornick. 
Daroga, darogha (d&rju-g&). Anglo Ind, 
Also 7 daruga, derega, droga, droger, 7-8 de- 
roga, 8 darouga. [a. Pers. and Urdu 
ddroghah , contr. droghah governor, overseer.] 

A governor, superintendent, chief officer, head of 
police or excise. Under the Mongols, the Governor 
of a province or city, but in later times gradually 
degraded. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (16381 133 The Daruguad in 
person came. 166s J. Daviih t». Olearius ’ Uoy, Ambuss. 
232 The itnily. or Jud«e of the City, whom they call 
Daroga. 1753 Hanway Trav. (176.0 if. xv. ii 413 Older, 
being given to the darougns. not to let any one pass 1813 
Ehmiinsione Caubul (1H42) II. 265 The Darogha of the 
Bazars fixed prices, and superintends weights ami measures. 
1892 Daily News 19 July 7/3 The official .. sent it off to 
Gwalior by a daroga. 

Darr, obs. form of Dark v J 
Darraign, -rain o, -rayne, -rein(e, -royne, 
etc., var. of Debaign Obs. 
t Darrern, a. Old Law. [a. OF. darrain , 
derrein (still in various F. dialects (Drain, darain, 
etc. — F. derttier) :~late L. *dc-rctrdnus hinder, f. 
dc retro (whence F. derrilre) behind.] 

Last, ultimate, final ; Dernier. Darrein pre 
sentment : the last presentation to an ecclesiastical 
Ijenefice (os a proof of the right to present) : see 
quot. 1 760. Darrein resort : - dernier ressort. 

[129s Britton iv. i, Dc assise de Drcyn Present. Ibid. 
iv. xii. 9 5 Si le derreyn verdit soit contrarie al prcmcr.1 
*555 Act 1 Mary and Ses*. c. 5 Any writ of assise of darrett 
presentment. 1672 W. r>R Britaink Interest Eng. Dutch 
War 9 War is the daricin resort of every wise and good 
Prince. 1760 Burn Eccl. Law I. 26 Darrein presentment 
is a writ which licth, where a man or his ancestor hath 
presented a clerk to a church, and afterwards (the church be- 
coming void by the death of the said clerk or otherwise) 
a stranger presenteth his tlerk to the same church, in dis- 
turbance of him who had last . . presented. 1833 Ait j-4 
Will. IV, c. 37 9 36 And be it further enacted, That no . 
Writ of Assize of novel disseisin. .Darrein presentment. .12 
Mort d’nmestor. .shall be brought after the* Thirty. first Day 
of Dccemlrer One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. 

Daree, obs. var. of Dace, a fish. 

Darst(e, obs. pa, indie, of Dark vA 
Dart (dart), sb. Also 4-6 darte, 7 Sc. dairt. 
[a. OF. dart , accus. of darz , dan, in 15th c. dard 
*= Pr. dart , Sp. and It. dardo.] 

1 . A pointed missile weapon thrown by the hand ; 
a light spear or javelin ; also applied to pointed 
missiles in general, including arrows, etc. 

c 1314 Guy Warw.iA.) 3488 Launces, swerdcs, and dartes. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. (1810) 178 A darte was sc hot to 
bem, bot non wist who it schctc. c 1400 Dcstr. / roy ios*8 
rarys cast at the kyng..prc darttes. X535 Coverdaii 
Prov. xxvi. 18 As one hhuteth deadly arowes and dartes. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelsto's Trav. it. 156 They use no 
other Arms than the Dart, (which they cast, dexterously). 
1718 Pope Iliad w. 511 The sounding darts in iron tem- 
pests flew. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 7 After a short 
siege, he was killed by a dart from an engine. 

b. Jig. 

1382 Wyclif Eph, vi. 16 The firy dartis of the worstc 
enmye. 1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xli. i, Detli with his 
darte arest me sodenly. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart . (1729) 
2ot The too lurching Darts of the Sun. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 231 Love’s and friendship's finely pointed dart, a 1839 
Praeo Poems ( 1864) II. 259 The lightning's vivid dart. 

O. transf. \ A kind of ecl-spear (see quot. 18S3) ; 
a needle-shaped piece of caustic used in suigcry ; 
t a representation of a dart or arrow used to mark 
direction on a drawing, etc. (obs .) ; the tongue or 
spear of flame produced by a blowpipe. 

1764 Specif. Watt's Patent No. 1432. 9 The dirc< lion of 
motion of these . . wheels Is shown by the darts. i8s6 Accum 
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Cht m Tests (t8i8) 174 Expose it to the Hume of a blowpipe 
dart 1876 tr. Ziemssen's Cytl. Med. IV 80 Darts of equal 
parts of iodine and iodide of potassium prepared with 
dtxtrine and made as fine us Carlsbad needles, are used . 
with success in the treatment of hypertrophied tonsils. 

1883 f» C. Davikn No* folk />> oii(h xvxi. (1884) 244 1 he 
spear in use on the Ant ami Ihurue is the dart, and is made 
with a cross-piece, with barbed spikes set 111 It like the 
teeth of a rake. 

2 . Zoo!. An oigan resembling a dart : spec. a. 
The sting of a \onomous insect, scorpion, etc., or 
that part which pierces the skin. b. A dart-like 
organ in some gastropods, having an excitatory 
function (seo dad-sac in 8). 

1665 Hooke Mniogr. 163 The Sting of a Bee I could 
most plainly perceive .to contain in it, both a Sword or 
Dart, and the poisonous liquor that causes the pain. 1768 
Huai i if Mtnstr, 1. x, It poisons like a scorpion’s dart, i860 
Hawthorne Marl faun xx, His fa demon's] scaly tail, 
with a poisonous dart at the end of it ! «86i Hulme ti. 

Moquin- Pandon 11 111. li. 84 Their (snails'] generative 
organs . . contain a copulative pouch, the dart enclosed in 
a sac. 1888 Rollesion & Jack son A huh. Life 118. Ibid. 
481 Some Pu/monata and certain sjiccics of 'Doris posse s 
a dart, attached in the former to the female, in the latter to 
the male, duct. 

3 . duress -making. A scam joining the two edge s 
left by cutting a gore in any stuff. 

1884 Dress Cutting 1 Assoc Cut ular, To sew the Darts (01 
Bicast Plaits) commence at the top, holding both edges 1 
even for one inch. 1893 Me hi oris Ladies ’ Jfrnl. XIV. , 
252/3 The shape is fitted with hip darts. 

4 . A name for the snake* like lizards of the genus 

Ac on lias (formerly supposed to be leiiotiiuu* 
serpents) from their habit of darting upon their 
prey ; — dart-serpent , -snake (see 8). , 

1591 Percix ali. .S/>. Pit t , Tiro, a caste, dart, also a ser* 
pent lulled a dart . . Aiontias. 1607 Topseli. .Seiftn/s , 
(1608) 696. *6m Swan A/a. M. (1670) 440 The Dart taketh | 

his name from ms swift darting or leaping upon a man to 1 
wound and kilt him. 

+ 5. The fish otherwise called Dace or P.\ri:, 

*655 Moupft & BtNNET Health's Imprcrv. 1 174^) 271 | 
Daces or Darts, or Dares, be of. .good Nourishment 
b. Short for dart- moth : sec 8. 

0 . ff. the \b.] The act of darting; a sudden 
rapid motion. 

*7*1 R Bradlfy Wks. Nat. 71 Thf first Dart they make 
at any thing, c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 306 A bird made 
a sudden dart from the air upon it. 1867 Tsoi 1 oh- Citron 
Harset II. li. 87 She rose quickly and prepared herself foi 
a dart at the door. 

b. The act of casting a dart or pointed missile ; 
the range within which it may be thrown. 

>839 T. Bf.ale Spenn Whale 180 With their harpoons 
held above their heads ready for the dart. Ibid. 18 2 'I he 
whale continuing to descend the moment either of the boats 
got within dart of him 

7 . Australian slang. Plan, aim, scheme. 

.887. Farrell 1 /mv he died 20 Whose 4 dart * was to ap- 
pear the justest steward that ever hiked a plate round 
1889 Boldkfwood Kobbery under Arms (1890) 29 The 
great dart is to keep the young stock away from their 
mothers until they forget one another. 1890 Melbourne 
Argus 9 Aug. 4/2 When I told them of iny 4 dart ’ some 
were contemptuous. 

8. Comb , as dart-caster ; dart-holding, - shaped , I 
•wounded adjs. ; dart-moth, a moth of the genus 
Agrotis , so called from a mark on the fore wing ; 
dart-sao, a hollow structure connected with the 
generative organs of some gastropods, from which 
the darts (2 b, are eicctcd; dart-serpent, dart- 
anake, a snake-like lizard of the genus Acontias 

( = Dart 4 ). 

1530 Nicolls Thueyd. 118 (R ) A certaine notnlier of 
slingers and *dart -casters. 1647 H. Moke Song 0/ Son l j 
in Txviii, No fear of Death’s *dart-holding hand. 1819 1 
< ). Samoi klle EntomoL Compcnd, Index, * Dart- moths. 1848 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 329 Agrotis sere turn (the Dart 
Moth), and Agrotis exetamationis (the Heart and Dart 
Moth). 1870 Rolleston A nim. L\fe 49 A cylindrical hollow 
muscular organ, the Marl-sac. 1607 Tofsfll Serpents 
<1653) 607 Suddenly there came one of these * Dart-serpents 
out of tne tree, and wounded him. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. 
Anson’s Coy. 338 (C. Good Hope > Tne Eye-Serpent . is 
also call’d sometimes the Dart-Serpent , from its darting 
or shooting himself forward with great swiftness. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 203/1 *Dart-snaped mandibles. 1688 
J. Ci.avton in Phil. Trans. XVII I. 135 This I think 
inay be referred to the ’Dart-Snakes. 1843 J Dayman 
tr. Dante’s Inferno x\i\. 154 Though puftsnake, dart- 
snake, watersnakc, she ( Libya] boast, a 1400 -50 A lex ander 
225 Hire bewte bids in his orest. as he ware Mart-wondid. 

Dart (diut\ v. [f. Dart sb . : cf. F. darder 
(I5thc.) from dard.] 

1 1 . traits. To pierce with a dart or other pointed 
weapon ; to spear, transfix. Also fig. Obs . 

c 1374 Cmaucfk Troylus tv. 212 As tne wikle bole 
ydarted to the herte. 1557 TotteU's Misc. (Arb.) 234 'I II! 
death shall darte him for to dye. 16x4 Cait/Smith 
/ ' iretnia 11. 32 Siaum like vnto lauclins headed with bone. 
With these they dart fish swimming in the water. *63* 
Lithgow Trav. 489 When death, .had darted King lames 
of matchletse tnemoiy. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 

1 88 j VI. 159 She darts dead at once even the embryo hopes 
of an encroaching lover. 1751 Bond in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 

43,* [They] are never sure of darting a whale, till they are 
within a yard. 

2 . To throw, cast, shoot (a dart or other missile). 
1580 North Plutarch (1676) 770 Such other lauchns as 
the Romans darted at them. 166* J . Davif s tr. Mandelslo’s 


7 rav. 51 A kind of long headed Pike, which they dart with 
ereut exactness. 1770 Langhoknk Plutarch (1879) 1 . 426/1 
He bound it fast to a javelin, and darted it over. 1839 
T. Beale Sperm Whale i6x They .. sometimes get near 
enough to dart the harpoon. 

3 . transfi. and fig. 'To send forth, or emit, sud- 
denly and sharply ; to shoot out ; to cast (a glance.) 
quickly and keenly. 

159a Shahs. Ten, 4* Ad. 196 Thine eye darts forth the 
fire that burneth me, 1596 — Tam. Shr. v. ii. 1 47 Dart not 
scomefull glances from those eies. 1634 Sir T. Hfrbkrt 
Trav. (1638) 171 The Sunne darted his outragious beanies 
I so full upon us 1676 Phil. 1 runs. XI. 680 iFire engine) 
The water issuing out of the tube that darts it. 1705 
Borman (>utnea (1721) 346 The Camelion when a Fly 
j comes in his way darts out his Tongue with utmost Swift- 
ness. 1784 Cowpfr Task 11 720 His gentle eye Grew 
stern, and darted a severe rebuke. 1835-6 Torm Cyc l. 

| Anat. I. 272/1 Darting the bill with sudden velocity into 
j the water. 185a Thackeray Esmond 1. viii, Her eyes .. [ 

1 darted flashes of anger as she spoke. 

4 . irttr. To throw a dart or other missile. 

1530 Paisgr. 506/j These Yrisshe men darte best, or 
, tlirowe a darte best of all men. 16x4 Rai high Hist. World 
\ 11. 370 One Laodocus in darting. x66* J. Danifs tr. 

' ( ) learius’ Coy. A rnbass. 72 They pursue her line whale) and 
dart two or three times more at her. | 

6. To move like a dart ; to spring or start with j 
a sudden rapid motion ; to shoot. Also fig. 

1619 Fletcher false One 11. i, Destructions darting from , 
their looks. 1781 Gi diion Peel. 4- E. III 1 119 They dart 
away with the sw iftness of the w ind. 1794 Mrs. Radclii i f. 
Myst. I ’ dolpho xwi, A thousand vague fears darted athwait 
her mind. 185a M ks. Stowe Unde Tom's C. am, 4 No, no 
said little Ruth, darling up. 1885 Spectator 18 July 050/1 
A deer darts out of the copse. x886 Rcskin Prjetenta I. 296 
'Pile road got level again as it darted away towards Geneva. 

t Dartars. Ops. Also darters. [Corruption 
of K. dartre \ bee Dartre.] A disease of sheep : 
see quota. 

1580 Well of Woman Hilt, Aberdeen A iv a ; It perfythe 
curis the exteriour scabbis, wyldefyrc, dartcns, and vthcr 
filthinea of the skyn. 1587 Mascali. Can't. Cattle, Sheepe 
(1627)221 There is .a ccrtainc scab that nmnes on the 1 hinne 
which is commonly called of the shepheards the dartars. 
17*6 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3*, Chin-scab, a Scabby Disease in 
Sheep commonly call’d The Darters. X741 Lompl. lam. 
Puce m. 496 Thcic is a certain Scab ou the Chiu of I-atubs 
at some Seasons, occasioned by their feeding on Grass 
covered with Dew ; it in called by the Shepherds the Dartars ; j 
which will kill a Lamb if not stopt j 

Darted (da’Jted), ppl. a. [I. Dart v. 4 -LB 1 .] , 
+ 1 . Pierced with, or as with, a dart ; punctured. 
c X374 [see Dart 7' i). 1 6* a H Sydfnham Semi. Sot. Pic. i 
11. <1637) 161 With darted bosomes and imbalmcd heaits. 1 
1763 Collinson in Phil, t rafts. l.IV. 67 Several dartt-fl 1 
twigs (i.e. pictccd by inscctsj w tre .. carefully examined, 
j and opened. 

2 . 'Thrown or shot as a dart; sent or put foilh 
suddenly and rapidly. 

1669 Dryden Jyran. Love iv. i, A darted Mandate tame 
; From that great Will which moves this mighty Frame. | 
167* — Com/. Gran. 1. i, 'The darted Cane. 2x17x1 Kfn j 
[ Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 314 Darted Pruy’r returns foi 
darted Spight. 1859 Tfnnvson Civic n 935 With darted 
.spikes and splinters. 

Darter (dautaj). [f. Dart v. 4 -kk 1.] 

1 . One who throws or shoots darts; a soldier 
armed with a dart. 

1563-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Cert ns , faculis cert us , a 
sure and cunning darter. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 391 
Appointing his Archers and Darters to hurl .their Darts. . 
to the tops of the Houses, a x 656 Ussmfk Ann. (1658) 730 
Having a strong guard of darters and slingers. 18*0 Kdc.f. 
worth Mem. I. 199 He was called Jack the Darter. He 
threw his darts . to an ama/ing height. 1849 Grot k Greece j 
it. hit. VI, 520 To organise either darters or slingers, j 

f b. A harpooner. Obs. 

17*4 R- F ai.conf k Coy. (1769) 8 The wounded Fish [dolphin] 
immediately flounces .. which the Darter observes, giving 
him Ro|>« and Play. 

2 . A person or animal that darts or moves swiftlv. 

18*8 Byron Ch. Har. tv. lxvii, The finny darter with the 

glittering scales. 

t 3 . - Dart sb. 4, dart-snake. Obs. 

1607 Topsfii. Serpents (1608) 696 Certain (serpents] in 
Hunkary., do leap upon men, as these darters ao. 18*0 
W, Tookf tr. Lnuan I. 96 Innumerable asps .. darters, 
cow-suckers and toads. 

4 . a. English name of the genus Plotus or family 
J'lotidie of web-footed birds of the pelican tribe, 
with long neck and small head, found in parts of 
tropical Africa and America, and in Australia; so 
i called from their way of darting on their prey. 

1 x8*5 Gore tr Blumenlmch’s Nat. Hist. v. 126 Anhinga, 

the Darter. P. ventre albo. 1881 Manvim k Ffnn Off to 
Wilds xxx. (1888) 210 That curious water-bird, the darter, 
.swimming with its body nearly submerged, and its long, 
snaky neck, ready to dart its keen bill with almost lightning 
rapidity at the tiny fish upon which it fed. 

b. pi. The order Jaculatores in Macgillivray’s 
classification of birds, comprising the kingfisher*, 
bee-eaters, and jacamars ; from their habit of dart- 
ing upon their prey. 

0. A name for various fishes; esp. the small 
fresh-water fishes constituting the N. American 
subfamily Etheostomiwe of the family Percidw , j 
which dart from their retreats when disturbed. j 
j 1884 Goode Fisheries of U. S. 417 Darter* are found in all j 
I fresh waters of the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 1887 C. C. Addot 1 Waste-Land ICand, vii. 210 Thcic 


was a goodly company of little darters or etheoslomoid.s . . 
all of one species • the common tessellated darter. 

Darting (da-Jtiq), vW. sb. [-ING L] The action 
of the verb Dart, q.v. ; throwing or shooting of 
darts, etc. ; rapid movement as of a dart, etc. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Campus iacutatorius , a fielde 
u here men exercise darting. i6*6 Bacon Sylva f 944 Sudden 
Glances, and Darlings of thc Eye. Au. Sev. Late 

/ oy. 11. (1711) 320 Their Fishing ordinarily is darting, their 
Darts are long, strongly bar bed. 1736 Mounsey in Phil. 
Trans. I. 21 Pain on the stomach, .with dartings inwardly. 
1830 T. Beale Sperm Whale 161 They then make use of 
the lance either by darting or thrusting. 

Da*rting, ppl. a. [-mo 2 .] That darts (see 
the verb). 

1 . trans . Shooting darts ; shooting *r casting 
forth like a dart. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 111. i. 1 Now darting Parthya ait 
thou stroke X634 Milton Comus 753 Love-darting eyes. 
c >8*5 Longf. Burial of Minn is ink vii, With darting c>e 
ami nostril spread. 

2 . intr. Moving or shooting swiftly like a dart. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1739) 197 The .sudden darting 

llcat of the Sun. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1318 They vanish’d 
panic-stricken, like a shoal Of darting fish. • 

Hence Da-rtinfly adv , Da rtingmea*. 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Self. ta9 When we give a darting, 
ness to outcasts [i e. missiles]. 1846 Worcester, Dartirtj//j . 

Dartle [daut‘1), v. rare. [A modem dim. and 
iterative of Dart v. : cf. sparkle.] To dart or 
shoot forth repeatedly (trans. and intrC. 

185s Browning My Star, My star that dartles the red 
and the blue. 1893 Athenaeum 18 Mar 346/2 He. . showed 
me the chestnut logs which spit and dartle, the birch logs 
which smoke and moulder. 

Dartle88, a. Without a dart. 

X769 S. Pa 1 FK.SON Another Trav. II. 184. 

D&’rtman. A soldier aimed with a dart. 

1605 Sylvf:ster Du Barters n. iii. Cocation 304 Without 
an aime the Dart-man darts his spcarc. 1838 Thirlwall 
Grttte III. xix. 98 Archers and dartmeu. 

Dartoid (dautohl), a. Anat. [mod. f. Gr. 
8 apr- 6 s Dartom + -011).] Like or of the nature of 
the darlos. 

187* F. G. Thomas D/s. Women (ed. 3) 635 The dartoid 
sacs of the labia majora. 1890 Thank Ellis Anal. (ed. 11) 
445 The subcutaneous layer in the scrotum . . is named the 
dartoid tissue. 

II D&rtos (dautps). Anat. [mod. a. Gr. Sapro* 
flayed, excoriated, verbal adj. of foipstv to flay.] 
The layer of connective and unstriped muscular 
tissue immediately l>eneath the skin of the scrotum. 

1634 T. Johnson Party’s C /urn re. 119 The epididymis or 
darto«. 1875 Fi int Phys. Many. 314 A loose, reddish, 
i ontractile tissue, called the daitos, w hich forms two distinct 
sacs, one enveloping each testich*. 

Dartre (da-itar. [F. daitre , of doubtful ety- 
mology : see Diez, Littre, and Diet, des Sciences 
Med. XXV. 648. For an earlier adoption of the 
word into Eng., see Daktahm.] A vague generic 
name for various skin diseases, esp. herpes ; also, 
a scab or the like formed in such diseases. 


1 8*9 Batem \n brynops. Cutan. Dis. (ed. 7) Pref. 15 The 
dartres, .arc said to be of seven kinds 1834 Good Study 
Mai (cd. 4) IV. 481 The proper meaning of dartre, or tetter, 
is hcipcs. 1843 isiK C. Scudamore Med. Cistt Grttfenberg 
72 Boils and 4 dartres ’ formed near the scat of pain. 

DartrOUS (da'Jtns), ft. [ad. F. dart re ux , f. 
dartre : see prec.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of dartre : applied to a peculiar diathesis. 

1 830-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 190/2 Dartrous diseases of 
the skin. x88x Pn fari> Thcrap. Skin 126 The rheumic or 
dai trous diathesis, as it is called in France, is the predispos- 
ing cause, I believe, of eczema, psoriasis, and pityriasis. 

J&aTtsman. [f. dart's J *Dartman. 

1770 J. Ross Epitaph on Friend 11 (MS.) Death— dread 
dartsman !. .May strike thee sudden in life’s blooming May. 

Darvie, darvish, obs. forms of Dervish, 
Darwinian (daiwrniin), a. (sb.) [f. proper 
name Darwin 4 -tan,] 

1 * 1 . Of or pertaining to Erasmus Darwin (i 73 1 ^ 
1802% and to his speculations or poetical style. 

1804 Ed in. Rat. July 297 One objection . . to the Darwinian 
modulation with which Mr. Sotheby’s versification is in- 
fected. 284s Mrs. Browning Bk. of Potts Wks. 1890 V. 
279 A brodd gulf between his (Wordsworth’s] descriptive 
poetry and that of the Darwinian painter-poet school. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the celebrated naturalist 
Charles Darwin (grandson of Erasmus Darwin, 
1809-1882', and to his scientific views or observa- 
tions, esp. his theory of the evolution of species : 
see Darwinism 2. 

1867 (title) I’he Darwinian Theory of the Transmutation 
of Species. x88x Knowledge 9 Dec. xa8/x 7 he principles 
which will guide uh in the choice of subjects will be Darwinian 
— to wit, natural selection and the survival of the fittest, 
b. as sb. A follower of Charles Darwin ; one 


who accepts the Darwinian theory. 

1871 Huxley Crit. 4 Addresses (lZ/ 3) 351 Mr. Mivart is 
less of a Darwinian than Mr. Wallace, for he has less faith 
in the oower of natural selection. *»i Athenmum 29 Oct. 
566/t Mr. Balfour i* a practical Darwinian. 
Darwi # niasii*ni' [f- prec. 4 -ism.] 

1 1 . Imitation of the style of Erasmus Darwin 
;see prec. 1). Obs. (nonce-use.) 

1804 Edin. Rev. July 397 We can substantiate our charge 
of Darwirdanism. 
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2 . The Darwinian theory of evolution ; ■* Dar- 
winihm a ; also, a Darwinian idiom or phrase. 

1881 E. M. Undkrdown in N. 4 Q. 13 Oct. 384/a, I know 
not if any one. .has noticed a literary ancestor, to use a Dar* 
winianism, for that of Francis I after Pavia. 1893 J. H. 
Stirling {title), Darwinianlsm : Workmen and Work. 

Darwlnical, a . rare Darwinian 2. 
Hence DarwinloaUy adv. 

Huxley Lay Serm. (1870) 334 It is one thing to say, 
Darwinically, that every detail observed in an animal's 
structure is of use to it [etc.]. 

Darwinism (dauwiniz’m). [-ism.] 
f 1 . The doctrine or hypothesis of Erasmus 
Darwin. Obs. ( nonce-use .) 

1836 B. W. Richardson Life T. Sofwith (1801) 356 Mr. 
Sopwith described the hypothesis of the development of 
living things from a primordial centre. That, said Read*, 
is rank Darwinism. It was the first time I had heard that 
word used, .it had reference to Erasmus Darwin. 

2 . The biological theory of Charles Darwin con- 
cerning the evolution of species, etc., set forth 
especially in his works entitled ‘The Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection, or the pre- 
servation of favoured races in the struggle for life * 
(185(7), and * The Descent of Man and Selection in 
relation to Sex’ (1871). 

1871 Athenaeum 15 July 84 It is impossible to reconcile the 
Doctors of the Church with the Doctors of Darwinism. 
1876 Ray Lankkstfr tr. Haeckel" s Hist, Creation I. 1 The 
scientific theory. . commonly called . . Darwinism, is only a 
small fragment of a far more comprehensive doctiinc. 1889 
A. R. Wallace (title), Darwinism, An exposition of the 
theory of Natural Selection with some of its applications. 
So Da'rwinlftt, a follower of Darwin, a Dar- 
winian. D&rwini'fttio a., of or pertaining to 
Darwinism. Da’rwinise ^.,to speculate or thcoiize 
after the manner of (Erasmus or Charles) Danvin. 

1883 Scl. 4 Lit, Gossip I. 79 Intel csting to every sincere 
Darwinist. 1873 tr. Schmidt's Drsc. 4 Darn*. ^92 Decisive 
in favour of Darwinistic views. s88a Atheuxum 27 May 
663/2 In connexion with Darwinistic explanations of ends. 
1880 Nature XXI. 246 Coleridge invented the term * Dar- 
winising’ to express his contempt for the speculation* of the 
elder Darwin. 1886 Contcmp . Rev. Sept. 435 Darwinizing 
sociologists. 

D&rwinite (daiwinait), sb.* (a.) [-ite.] 

A. sb. A follower of Charles Darwin; a Dar- 
winian. 

186s / llust . Loud. Nezus XU. 41/1 Here are Darwinitcs 
..reviving the doctrine of Lord Monl>oddo that men and 
-monkeys are of the same stock. 1885 Atheuxum 8 Aug. 

1 71/2 A wave of reaction against what we may term the 
ultra-Darwinism of the Darwinites. 

B. adj. *- Darwinian 2. 

1867 Kingsley Let, in Life xxii. (1883) 280 Can you tell 
nie where l can find any Darwinite lore about the develop- 
ment of birds ? 

D&'rwinite, sb.% Mitt. [Named by Forbes 
1861 after Chas. Darwin; see -ite.] A synonym 
of WhitnkYITE. 1861 in Bristow Gloss. Min. 104. 
Dary, obs. form of Dairy. 

|| Daft (das). Also dasse. [Du. das = Ger. dach s t 
OHG. daks:— WGer. *fahs, whence also mcd.L. 
laxus badger. In sense 1 retained by Caxton in 
his English version of Reynard ; in sense 2 belong- 
ing to the Dutch of South Africa.] 

+ 1 . A badger. Obs. 

*481 Caxton Reynard iv. (Arb.) 7 Tho .spook Grymbart 
the dasse. Ibid. xvii. 39 The beres, the foxes, the cattcs 
and the dassen. 

2 . The daman or rock-badger of the Cape. 

**•« Sparrman Voy. Cape G. H. 309 Those little animals 
which, .by the colonists are called dosses or badgers. 1838 
W. H. R. Read in Penny Cyd. XII. 419 (s.v. Hyrax) ft* 
name at the Cape is the Das.se, which is, I believe, the 
Dutch for a badger. 1884 Wood in Sunday Mag . N ov. 7 19/1 
The most successful Das hunter. 

t Dftftart. Obs. rare. [f. dase, Daze v. + -abd ; 
cf. MDu. dasaert (Oudemans), in Kilian daesaerd 
a fool.] A dazed, stupefied, or inert person; a 
dullard ; «Dasiberd, Dastard i. 

a 1400 Minor Poems l'emon MS. 333 Ouur-al mat;t J>ou 
comen and go, Whon a Moppe dasart schal iot so. 

+ Daftoan, v. Sc. Obs. Also daskan, dascon. 
[perh. for Descant.] To ponder, consider. 

C1379 Montgomerie Navigatioun 337 They daskand 
farther What if the Quene war deid? a 1600 Burkl in 
Watson Coll. Sc. Poems II. 45 (Jam.) Than did I dascan 
with my sell, Quhidder to heuin or unto hell, Thir persouns 
suld pertene. 163a Litiigow Trait, vit, 338 To dascon this, 
remarke, when they set land, Some this, some that, doe 
gesse, this Hill, that Cape. 

Dase, obs. form ot Dace, Daze. 

Dasel(l, obs. form of Dazzle. 

Dasewe : see Darwen v, Obs . 

Dasey, obs. form of Dairy. 

Dash (darj ), vA Forms ; 3-4 dasio, 3-5 dasohe, 
4 dassohe, 4-6 dasshe, 4-7 dashe, 6- dash. 
[ME. daschen , das sen, found a 1 300, perh, from 
Norse : cf. Sw. daska to drub, Sw. dial, to slap with 
open hand, Da. daske to beat, strike ; but an ON. 
*daska is not recorded, and the word is not known 
in WGer. Tt may be a comparatively recent 
onomatopoeic word, expressing the action and 
sound of striking or driving with violence and 


smashing effect : cf. clash, crash , bash , pash , smash , I 
etc. The trans. and intr. uses are exemplified I 
almost equally early, and there is no definite 
evidence os to their actual order ; cf. Dfhh *>.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To strike with violence so as to break into | 
fragments ; to break in pieces by a violent stroke 
or collision ; to smash. Now generally with com- 
plement, as to dash to pieces ; but the simple dash 
is still said of the action of wind or rain in beating, 
bruising, and disfiguring flowers or plants. 

1007 R. Glouc. (1724) 51 pc pykes smyte hem boru out . . 
And daxchte and a Urcynte fourty schippes. Ibid. 540 [Thei J 
with axes thuder come, & that *at to hewe, & to danse, c 1330 
Arth. 4 Merl. 9051 (Mat*.) Tnc hors chine he dassed a-to. 
1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) III. 63 [He was] al to dasshed 
*0 fiat no bing ot his body my^te be founde. 1503 Shaks. 

2 Hen. V/, lit. ii. 98 The splitting Rockcs. .would not dash 
me with their ragged sides. 1610 — Temp. 1. ii. 8 A braue 
vessel! . , Dash’d all to pccces. 164a Rogers Naaman 142 
As if one should with his foote dash a little childs house of 
oystershels. 1748 Anson's Coy. it. i. 116 He fell amongst 
tnc rocks, and was dashed to pieces. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
\.i33 Altho' wc dash'd Your cities into shards with catapults, 
189a Gardiner Student's Hist.Eng.wTYic waves had dashed 
to pieces a large number of his ships. Mod. Tho roses were 
beautiful, before they were so dashed by the wind and rain, 
b. To strike violently against. 

(Without implication of smashing.) 

1611 Coi'GR., Talemouser, to cufle, or dash on the lips. 
1634 Aphor. of State in Hart. Mil*. (Malh.) III. 40^ With 
the like thunderbolt, to dash the heads of the sat red Empire. 
1776 Gibbon Dcel. 4 F. I. xxv. 746 The oars of Theodosius 
dashed the waves of the Hyperborean ocean. 1843 J* Mar- 
iinkau Chr. Life { 1866)349 Like brilliant islands .. vainly 
dashed by the (lark waters of human history. 

2 . To knock, drive, throw, or thrust {away, 
down, out , etc.) with a violent stioke or collision. 

c 1190 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 344/147 And daschte ]>e tie* [ "teeth J 
out of is heued. a 1400-50 Alexander 3882 A brand and a , 
biijt schild breniely he hentis . . Daschcs dragons dotin. 1 
159a Siiakk. Rom. 4 Jnl. iv. iii. 54 Shall 1 not . . dash out ! 
my desperate braincs. 1664 H. More Mvst. Iniq. 268 It 
(rain] Is naturally drunk in, not dash’d in by force, a 1700 
Drydkn (J.), The brushing oars and brazen prow Dash up 
the sandy waves. x8*8 Scott F. M. Perth ii, Dashing from 
him the snake which was about to sting him. 1833 Hr. 
Martinpau Manch . Strike x. 112 While she, dashing away 
her tears, looked for something to do. 

+ b. To drive impetuously forth or out, cause to 
rush together. Obs. 

1533 Ld. Hfknfhs hroiss. I. clvii. 191 Then thenglyshmen 
dashed forthe their horses after the frenchmen. Ibid, I. 
cc oxlii. 538 Lordc Langurant. .couched his speare and so 
dyde Bernardo, and dasshed to their horses. 1377-87 Holin. 
siifd Chron. III. 922/2 The king .. pulled downe nis visar 
. and dashed out suen a pleasant countenance and chccrc, 
that all reioised verir much. 

3 . To throw, thrust, drive, or impel (something) 
against, upon , into (something else) with a vio- 
lence that breaks or smashes ; to impel (a thing) 
into violent and destructive contact witn something; 
a. a solid body. (Also fig.) 

* 53 ® Palsgr. 507/1 He dasshed my heed agaynst the 
poste.s. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 24 He foorthwith dashed 
hts spurred into his horse and fled. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World n. 376 In so doing he dasheth himself against a 
notable Text. 1714 R. Falconer \*oy. (1769)62 Lest nnothcr 
Wave should dash me against it [tho rockf s8ao Scokesby 
Acc. Arctic Reg. I, 401 A violent storm of wind dashed her 
. stern first, against a floe of ice. s86i Hughfs Tom Breton 
at O.rf. vii. (1889) 61 [He] dashed his right fist full against 
one of the panels. 

b. To splash (water or other liquid) violently 
upon or against something. 

1697 Dryden Yirg. Georg, i. 457 The Waves on heaps are 
daslvd against the Shuar. *839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 
350 Dashing the salt water in our faces. 

1 0. With reversed construction ; To dash one 
in the teeth with {something) : to ‘ cast it in one’s 
teeth \ Obs. (Cf. Cast v. 65.) 

1530 Palsgr. 507/1 , 1 dasshe one in the tethc with a lye or 
a glosynge tale, Jemboucke . .What nedcst thou to dasshe 
me in the tethe with the monaye thou haste lente me. 

4 . To bespatter or splasn (a thing) with anything 
(< t . g. water or mud) cast with force or violence 
upon or against it. 

1530 Palsgr. 507/1 , 1 dasshe, I arayc with myer, 7 e crotte. 
Your horse hath all to dasshed me. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng, 
Wks. vi. (1851' 268 The Sea. .came fowling on, and without 
reverence both wet and dash’d him. 1604 A u. Sez>. Late Voy. 
11.(1711) 166 Some Whales blow Blood to the very last, .and 
these dash the Men in the Long-boats most filthily. 1783 H. 
Walpole Mod. Gardening ( R.Cyast basins of marble dashed 
with perpetual cascades. 187* Bedford Sailor’s Pocket Pk. 
viii. (1877) 307 The face may be dashed with cold water. 
fig. iwi Bn. Discipi. Ch. Scot. Pref.. Some will dash you 
by the odious name of Puritan. 163* G. Herbert Temple, 
Marie Magd. iii, Her sinnes did dasn Ev’n God himself. 

b. To put out (fire) by dashing water upon it. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 3 But that the Sea . . Dashes the 

fire out. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chttz . xxvii, Rows of fire- 
buckets for dashing out a conflagration. 

c. pa. pple . Marked as with splashes. 

1578 Lytr Dodoens 11. xliv, aoa Floures . . poudered or 
dashte with small spottes. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 119 The top of the nead, tne back, and the tail 
black ; the rump is dashed with ash. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. lxxxiii 11 Deep tulips dash’d with fiery dew. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xxvii, 45a The sea was dashed with a wild 1 
glare of crimson. I 


5 . To affect or qualify (anything) with an ele- 
ment of a different strain thrown into it ; to mingle, 
temper, qualify, dilute with some (usually inferior' 1 
admixture. Also fig. 

1546 Confut. N. Sha.% ton A. iii. (R.), Yourc sermons dashed 
ful of sorowful te&res and depc sighings. 1586 Cogan Haven 
Health evii. (1636) 108 llojie them [fruit] agnine with suf 
ficient sugar, to da*h them with sweet water. s68a Sir T. 
Brownr Chr. Afor. <1756) 40 Notable virtues are sometimes 
dashed with notorious vices. 1684 tr. lionet's Merc. ( 'omfit. 
v. 137 Vinegar, .dashed with water.. is an Antidote ugainst 
drunkenness. *7*a Addison Sped. No. 367 F8 To dash the 
Truth with Fiction. 1843 I ek y. Hinton vi, Dnsh the 
lemonade with a little mar a si hino. . *®53 Tmkni h Provetb* 
141 The pleasures of sin. .are largely dashed with it* pains. 

b. Coal-mining. To mix (fire-damp) with air 
till the mixture ceases to be inflammable. 

1851 Greenwrll Coaid ratio Terms Northumb. 4 Durh. 
21 Dashing Air. — Mixing air and gas together, until . . the 
mixture ceases to be inflammable. 

6. fig. To destroy, ruin, confound, bring to 
nothing, frustrate, spoil (a design, enterprise, hope, 
etc.) : cf. to smash . In 16- 17th c. the usual word 
for the rejection of a bill in Parliament, and fre- 
quent in various applications; now Obs. ex c. in 
to dash {anyone's) hopes. (Cf. next.) 

15*8 Beggar's Petit, agst. Poptry in Select . Hart. Mist. 
(>793) *53 9 ® s h a H be excommunicated, and then be all his 
actions dashed ! 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 At. (1596) 169 All the 
hope of Ansclme was dnsnt. a 1377 Sir T. Smith Contmiv. 
Eng. (1633) 92 As the cry of yea or no U bigger so the Bill 
is allowed or dashed. 16*7 Drayton Agincourt 4 A warre 
with France, must be the way To dash this Bill a 1656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 59 Those hopes were no sooner con- 
teived than dasht, 1697 Dampirr Voy. (1698) I. 157 So the 
design was wholly dashed. 1710 Pridical x Orig. Tithes iv. 
214 To dash what arguments may be brought from hence. 
1840 Chartist C/m//tfrNo. 5. 225 This dashes the bit-by-bit 
system [of reform]. 1861 Pf akson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 
143 Dunstan’s hopes were again dashed by the news of 
Kdward’s death. 

7 . To cast down, depress ; to daunt, dispirit, dis- 
courage. 

1550 Covbrdale Spir. Perle v, How small soever their 
temptation or plague is, their heart is dashed. 1379 L. Tom- 
son Calvin's Serm, Tim. 466/1 We shalbc all dasht that our 
prayers do but soare in the ayre. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 111. iii. 
314,1 see, this hath a little dash'd your Spirits. 1676 Dryden 
Aurengz. 11. i. 524 Why did you speak? you’ve dash’d my 
Fancy quite. 1791 Cowprr Odvss. ix. 295 We, dash’d with 
terror, heard the growl Of his big voice. 1840 Dickf.ns Old 
C. Shop xxvi, This discouraging information a little dashed 
the child. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 167 Somewhat 
dashed, we went down . . to the spot where my horse had 
fallen with me. 

b. To confound, put to shame, abash, 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 AI. ( 1 596) 1 574/2 Frier Bucknham. .was 
so dashed, that ncucr after hee durst peepe out of the pulpit 
against M. Latimer. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 585 An 
honest man, looke you, and soon dasht. 1634 M ilton Com us 
447 Chaste austerity . . that dashed brute violence With 
sudden adoration and blank nwc. 1718 Vaniir. & Cib. Prov. 
Husb. 11. i, The Girl . . has Tongue enough : she woa’nt be 
dasht. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) II. xiii. 246 
From her a look.. will dash the boldest offender, i860 
Trfnch Serm, Westm. Abbey x. 108 Dashed and abashed ns 
no doubt for a moment *hc was. 

fo. Phr. To dash ( a person ) out of countenance 
{conceit, courage). Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 507/1, I dasshe out of countenaunce or out 
of conccyte. Je rensconfus. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist . 
163 Your accrest friends .. damnified, and dashed out of 
courage. JS 9 * Grenf-WPY Tacitus' Ann. ill. xiv. (1622) 85 
Cause sufficient, to haue dasht the best practised out of 
matter. 16*7 Hikron Wks. (1619-20) II. 408 It would dash 
him quite out of countenance. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
I. xi. 61 In order to dash an opponent out of countenance 
by getting the laugh instead of the argument on his side. 

8. To put down on paper, throw off, write, or 
sketch, with hasty and unpremeditated vigour. 

17*6 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 111 - 234 Please dash down any- 
thing that is proper for me to help. 17*8 Popr Dune. it. 47 
Never was dash’d out, at one lucky hit, A fool, so iust a copy 
of a wit. 1771 Foote Aim'd of B. Epil Wks. 1799 II. 201 His 
readypen ne drew, And dash’d the glowing satire as he flew. 
*8471 lennyson Princ . iv. 121 Ourself .. into rhythm have 
dash'd The passion of the prophetess. Ibid. v. 414 Then 
came a postscript dash’d across the rest, 1859 Kingsley 
A fisc, (i860) II. 15 The impressions of the moment, .dashed 
off with a careless but graceful pen. 

0 . To draw a dnsh through (writing) ; to strike 
out, cancel, erase, efface. Now rare or Obs. 

| S 49 * a 6 * S 1 ernhold & H. Ps. Ixix. 39 And dash them 
cleanc out of the booke of hope. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 80 A faultc in waiting is dashed out with a race of the 
penne. 1581 Sidney Astr. 4 Stella 1 . in Arb Gamer I. 528 
And now my pen these lines had dashed quite. 1607 Top- 
kkll Fourf. Beasts (1673) 213 Before the snow be melt, and 
the footings dashed. 1670 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Sot.) II. 
109 He would correct, alter, dash out or put in what he 
pleased. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng 1 . 454 She took a pen 
and dashed out the w ords. 

b. To draw (a pen) vigorously through writing 
so ns to erase it. 

1780 Cowpkr Table T. 769 To dash the pen through all 
that you pro«cril>e. 

10 . To mark with a dash, to underline. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. 17 I 'he infinite pains 1 took to 
dash and underline the. point*. 1871 A thenxnm 13 May 583 
I le did .*0 dash his initials at the end of letters. 

11 * slang, or col log. Used as a euphemism for 
* damn \ or as a kind of veiled imprecation. 
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x8is H, & 1. Smith Rej. Addr., G. Barnwell, Dash my 
wigs y uolh ne, 1 would pummel and lam her well. 1844 
John Chawbacon ii. in Halliwell Put. (1605) 1. p. xv, Dash 
my buttons, Moll — I’ll lie darn'd if I know. x8$* Dickens 
Bleak Ho . III. i. 7 Dash it, Tony . you really ought to be 
careful. 1865 — Slut. hr. 11. v lit. Dashed if I know. 

II. Intiansitive senses. 

12. To move, fall, or throw itself with violence or 
smashing effect ; to strike in violent collision 
against {upon, etc.) something else. 

( 1305 Smut* t wes in E. F.. P (1862) 80 pat weper bigan 
to glide |h.i Ini Kan dasefie adoun . . At in pe norp half of 
pt- cliiiit lit P«t ne ful n<>3t a reynes diope 1 1400 Mrlayne 
964 I »eilt he dasiht.de to the giounde 1638 Ham r tr 
BaLa, \ / ett II.41 In my way there are many stones to 
dash ig.uilM. 1694 All. Si7 '. late Voy. II. <1711) lf>8 'J he 
Whale doth strike about with Ins Tail mid Finns, that the 
Watei dasheth up like Dust. 17*4 R. Falcon* u Voy. 
(176.;) 62 The Tempest was very much abated, and the 
Waves not dashing so nfun *84* Ti-nnv.on Day-dream, 
The Revival 11, And all the long-pent slit am of life Dash’d 
downward in a tatarat t 1801 I*.. 1 *»* At tn k N. B tendon 1 1 . 
418 'I'lie full ft»n e of the Atlanta is dashing on the cliffs. 
y/V. 1618 D 1 ‘iatlkv Sit tit. I yndont. 1 102 I .yes dash 
one with the other, and truth btcakes out of the mouth of 
tht lyar. 

13. Oi persons : To throw oneself with violence, 
such ns would overthrow obstacles or resistance ; 
to go, run, or rush with sudden impetuosity, or 
with spirited or brilliant action. Aho fg. (Const, 
with var. preps, and advbs.) 

< 1300 A'. At/s . 17 The gate, .up he brak ; In to the cite 

lie con dassthe. c 1330 A * Hi. A Merl. 6203 (Mat/ ) Forth 
tlassed the king a 1533 I.o. Hernfrs It non lviti. 200 Y° 
sir.uyns dasshed in to the ptese to haue rescued Huon. 
tpji Pleas, Quipp t s Upstart Gentlw. in Hark F. h. J\ 
Iv. 258 Our wantons now in coaches dash, From house to 
house, from street to street. 168* Dhvden Abs. «v Aihtt. 
It. 414 Doeg Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick 
nnd thin. Through sense mul nonsense. 1794MRS. Kaik I I»*K 
Myst. Udotpho xviii, Dashing at the steps below. 18*3 
Hykon Juan vm. liv, [He] Dash’d on like a spurr’d blood- 
hoisc in a rare. 1870 Morris Earthly Par III. iv. 377 (He| 
rode 011 madly .. I )nshed through trie stream and up the 
other bank. 1886 Ruskin Preterit a 1 . vii. 230 To leave 
her card on foot at the doors of ladies who dashed up to 
tiers in thcii ban hi< he 180* Gardiner Student's Hist. 
Tnq 11 Citsnr , dashed at his stockade and carried it by 
stoim. 

b. Said of action with pen or pencil. 
a 1680 Koch ks 1 1 k An Allusion to Horace (R.), With just 
bold stiokes he dashes here and there, Showing great 
mastery with little care. 

t 14, To clash. Obs. 

c t3*5 Loer de L. 4^15 Trumpcs blcwen, tabours dnshen. 
15 . colloq. To make a display, 4 cut a dash’; 
dash of out , to burst ofl, come out, with a dash. 

1786 F / am is, the Philanthr. I. 159 bidding fair to dash I 
out, when he was qualified by manhood and expet icnce. 
1800 Hn .fna Wmlm Const Neville III. 68 He intended to 
dash off as ,1 star of the fust magnitude in the circles of 
fashion. 1806 Surr Winter in Fond. led. 3) III. 215 'I hat 
blade dashes most confoundedly, he is a princely fellow, to 
be sure. 1807-8 W. Irmng Salma#. (1824) 290 Every lady 
,.dre*sses and dashes. 

hi. 10. Comb. a. with verb + object, ns 
+ dash-buckler, a swaggering fellow, swash- 
buckler; b. with the verb* stem used attrib., as 
dash-pot, a contrivance for producing gradual 
descent in a piece of mechanism, consisting of a 
cylinder or chamber containing liquid in which 
a piston moves ; a hydraulic buffer ; dash- wheel 
(see quot.). See also Da 8 H-boaKI). 

*587 Fenton T rag, Pisl. 123 b, A trnme of 'dashbucklers 
or squaring tospottes. 1861 Sri. Awer. 30 Mar. 106/2 The 
dash pot * which Watt invented to graduate the descent of 
the puppet valve into its scat. 1874 Knight Du t. Mech. 666 
s.v. Cut-off, To seat them without slamming, the valve-stems 
are provided with dash-pots. Ibid., * Dash-av heel, ( Bletuh - 
mg.) A wheel with compartmenLs revolving partially in 
a cistern, to wash and rinse calico in the piece, by alter- 
nately dipping it in the water and then dashing it from side 
to side of the compartments. 

Bash, v . 2 : sec after Damh sb. 2 

Dash (dsej), j/;.l Forms: 4 dasoh, 5-6 dasshe, 

6 dosohe, doshe, 6 - dash. [f. Dash v.] 

1. A violent blow, stroke, impact, or collision, 
such as smashes or might smash. 

(With quot. 1577 cf. Dash v. 2.) 

a 1375 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 3*51 WiJ> his hed he 
yaf a cia sc h A^eyn J>c MarbeKton. 1470-85 Malory A rthur 
x. lxxix, Syr Ector, .gaf sire Palomydes suchc a dasshe with 
aswerd. 1577^87 Holinshkd Citron. 111 . 1 153/2 lie offered 
to hir his clolce, which she (putting it backc with hir hand 
with a good dash) refused. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat . 
Anglo- Lat. 22 bet me alone, or I will give you a dash on 
the teeth. 17*5 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 258 The 
water, falling from a height . . and meeting in the passage 
with many dashes and interruptions. 17*7-48 Thomson 
Summer 1114 The dash of clouds, or irritating war Of fight- 
ing winds. 1858 I.v iton What will he do 7 1, v, Whistling 
- .111 time to the dash of the oars. 

+ 2. fig. in phrases at {the) first dash , at one (or 
a) dash : cf. stroke , blow (F. coup). Ohs, 

*XSO Hale A pot. 37 (R ) He heaneth me in, an whole hnlfe 
leafe at a dash, out of Saynt Augustyne. 1591 Shark. 

\ Hen V /, 1. 11. 71 She takes vpon her brauclyat first dash. 
16*7 H. Lfsi.y Serin, be/ Majesty 4 Wee are not made 
absolute entire Christians at the first dash. s68i W. Robert* 

»on PhraseoL Gen. (j6oi) 753 What? At first dash so tojear 
and frump your friend? 1699 W. Hacke Voy. it. 9 In .♦ 
danger, to lose both our Dives and all our substance at one 


dash. 1710 Acc. Last Distent/. Totn Whigg 11. 48 Dc» 
signing to immortalize himself and his Patron at a Dash. 

T 3. fig. A sudden blow or stroke that casts down, 
confounds, depresses, dispirits, etc. ; an affliction, 
discouragement. Obs . 

1580 Apol. Prince of Orange in PJurnir (1721) 1 . 450 That 
the Course of his Life be found blessed, .without any dash, 
blow, stumbling *6*9 Rutherford Lett. v. (1862) I. 28, 
I have received many, .dashes and heavy strokes, since the 
Lord called me to the ministry. 1647 Ibid. I. 287 The glory 
c-f manifested justice in giving of His foes a dash. *730 T. 
Boston Mem. vii. 134 T nis gave me a sore dash, 

4. The violent throwing and breaking of water 
(or other liquid) upon or against anything; a splash; 
a sudden heavy fall of rain ; \ionir. a portion of 
water splashed up. 

1570 Lsvins 3-,/s A dnslie, tabes, apersio, i6i*T. TaVior 
( omm. V it us 1. 8 To giiie her harbour . . till the dash and 
Mot me be oiler. 1677 W. Harris tr. Fernery's Chym. (cd. 3) 
(kj 2 During the ebullition a gr«nt many little clash* s of 
water do fly alvtut. a *700 H. F.. Diet. Cant . Crew s.v. 
Oust, We say a Dash of Ram , for a sudden, short, impetuous 
Heat of Ram. 1804 Med. 7 ml . XII. 247 Dr. Macncil 
M uns to think the sponging is letter than the clash. 1848 
Mrs. Haskell M. Barton (1882) 12/1 4 He 's coming round 
finely, now he ’s had a dash of cowd water.’ 

b. The sound of dashing ; esp. the splashing 
sound of water striking or being stiuck, 

1784 Cowplr Task 1. 186 Music not unlike The dash of 
Ocean on his winding shoic. 18*0 Scott Abbot xxxv % Why 
did yc not niufTIe the oars ? . . the dash must awaken the 
sentinel. 

5. a. A small portion (of colour, etc.) as it were 
dashed or thrown carelessly upon a surface. 

I 1712 Berkeley Lss. in Guardian v. Wks. III. j6i The 
I rosy dashes of light which adorn the clouds of the morning 
| and evening. 18 84 I. T. Bh nt in Macm, Mag. Oct. 426/1 
1 Syra it almost entirely n white town, relieved now and again 
by a dash of yellow w.csh, 

b. A small quantity (cf something) thrown into 
or mingled as a qualifying admixture with some- 
thing else ; an infusion, touch, tinge. Usually^. 

i6ix Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 122 Now (had I not the dash 
of my former life in me) would Preferment drop on my he id. 
*678 CuDwoKiH Intel/. Syst. 802 A thing .. not sincerely 
good, but such as hath a great clash or dose of evil blended 
with it. ,. i6 97 Dampifr Coy. (1698) I. 293 It makes most 
dedicate . Punch ; but it must have a dash of Biandy to 
hearten it. 171* Addison Sfect. No. 299 P 2, I . . resolved 
that my Dcsccndents should have a Dash of good Blood in 
their Veins. *8ao W. Irmng SkeUh-Bk. I. 335 There was 
a dash of eccentricity and enlerprizc in his character, 
f c. A slight specimen, a touch ; * Cast sb. 9. Ohs. 
a 167a Wood Life (1848) 161 He gave A W. a dash of his 
office. 

0. A hasty stroke of the pen. 

*615 Stephens Satyr. E*s. (ed. 2) 414 And thus by meere 
ch.junee with a little dash I have drawnc the picture of 
a Pigincy. a 1656 Bp. Hall A 'em. Whs. (1660) 310 With one 
dash to blot it out of the holy Calender. 1691 Kay Creation 
v. (1704) 41 That this was done by the temerarious dashes of 
an unguided Pen. 1802 Mackintosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 
III 246 Fifty Imperial towns have been erased from the list 
of independent states, by one dash of the pen. 

7. A stroke or line (usually short and straight) 
made with a pen or the like, or resembling one so 
made : spec . a. Such a mark drawn through writ- 
ing for erasure, b. A stroke forming part of a 
letter or other written or printed character, or used 
as a flourish in writing, c. A horizontal stroke of 

varying length ( — , , ) used in writing 

or printing to mark a pause or break in a sentence, 
a parenthetic clause, an omission of words or letters 
or of the intermediate terms of a series, to separate 
distinct portions of matter, or for other purposes, 
d. Mus. A short vertical mark (*) placed above 
or lieneath a note to indicate that it is to be per- 
formed staccato. ©. A linear marking, as if made 
with a pen, on the wings of insects, etc. 

* 55 * Hulokt, Da.she or stryke with ft penne, litura . 1494 
Blundevil F.xtrc.x. iv. (cd. 7) 12 Having cancelled the first 
figure of the multiplycr, by making a dash thorow it with 
your Pen 1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe ti. Wks. 1873 II. 297 
Marke her dashes, and her strokes, and her breakings, ana 
her bendings. 161s Brinsley Ludus Lit. xtii. (1627) 177 
Milking a dash with a pen under every fault. 171* Addison 
Sped. No. 470 P 10 The Transcriber, who probably mistook 
the Dash of the I for a T. 1733 Swift Poems , On Poetry , In 
modern wit all printed trash is Set off with num’rous breaks 

and dashes—, 18*4 L. Murray Fng. Gram. (ed. 5) 

I. 406 The Dash, though often used improperly . . may l>e 
introduced with propriety, where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly.. A dash following a stop, denotes that the pause 
is to he greater than if the stop were alone. 1848 Rimbaui r 
First Bk. Piano 63 The Dash require* a more separate nnd 
distinct manner of performance than the Point. *88o Muir, 
head Gams Introd. 13 Passages that arc illegible in the MS. 

. .arc indicated by dashes, thus . 

8 . A sudden impetuous movement, a rush; a 
sudden vigorous attack or onset. Also fig. 

1809 Adm. Cochrane in Naval Chrott. XXVI. 164 Our 
loss in this little dash has. .been severe 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brmm at Oxfv. (1889) 36 He., made up his mind, .to make 
a dash, .for something more thann mere speaking acquaint- 
ance. 1885 Manch. Exam, 25 Feb. G* The dash was sue- 
cessfully made across the desert to Mctammeh. 

9 . Spirited vigour of action ; capacity for prompt 
and vigorous action. 

1796 Mod. GnlltvePs Trav. 50, I began now to suspect 
I was with sharpers . . and correcting my dash, betted 
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f cautiously. 1808 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 95 The 
1 affair . . was occasioned . . by the imprudence of the officer, 
and the dash and eagerness of the men. 1866 Livingstone 
Jrnl. I. v. 120 In dash and courage they are deficient, 

10 . A gay or showy appearance, display, parade : 
usually in phr. to cut a dash , to make a display 
(see Cut v. 25), in Sc. to cast a dash. 

1715 Pknnecuik Tiveeddale 16 (Jam.) Large orderly 
terrace- walks, which in their summer verdure cast a bonny 
dash at a distance. 1771 Foote Maid of B. 1. Wks. 1799 II. 
2x3 The squire does not intend to cut a dash till the spring. 
a 1774 Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 32-33 (lam )Daft gowk, 
. , Are ye come here . . To cast a dash at Kcikie’s cross ? x8a* 
I\ Parley's Ann. III. 246 Mrs. Cloff was for cutting a dash, 
giving large dinner-parties. 1887 Punch 12 Mar. 125/1 My 
wife and girls will wish to cut a aash. 

11 . Sporting. A race run in one heat. A.) 

Mi Standard 7 Sept. 5/2 They have certainly coined . . 

the word 4 dash to signify a race run in one heat. 

12 . — Dash doaud I. 

1874 in Knight Did. Mech. 1893 (used by nn Oxford 
conch-buildcr in letter). 

13 . The Dashku of a chum, osp. the plunger of 

the old upright or dash-churn ; hence dash-boards , 
the fixed beatera in a ban el-chum. # 

1847 in Halliwell *877 in N. IK Line. Gloss. 

14 . Comb, dash-guard, the metal plate which 
protects the platform of a tram-car from being 
splashed by tne horses ; dash-lamp, n carriage 
lamp fixed in the centre oi the dash-board or 
* dash * ; + dash-line = Dash sb. 7 ; dash-rule 
(Printing^, a 4 rule* or stiip of metal for printing 
a dash across a column or page. Also Dash-board. 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 120 The dash Lines . . above 
mul below, are added only when the Notes ascend above the 
Staff, or descend below it. 1874 Knight Dut. Mech ., Dash - 
1 ule. 

II Dash, sb .' 2 [Corruption of DASiikE, through 
taking the pi. das has as dashes.’] A gift, present, 
gratuity; — Dahhee. 

1788 Kalconuridge Afr. Slave Tr. 7 The Kings of Bonny 
. . to whom . . they usually make presents (in that country 
termed dashes). 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.. Dash, the 
present with which bargains are sealed on the coast of 
Africa. x88x Mem. Geo. Thomson ix.119 We tailed in the 
head man and gave him a dash proportioned to the kindness 
with which he had received u.s. 

Hence Dash, v., to give a present to, to * tip ’. 
x86x Du Chaillu Equat. Afr. xiii. 191, 1 . .offered to dash 
him (give him some presents). 1881 Mem. Geo. Thomson 
x. 139 The head man had doxned him a hog. 

Dash, adv. [The stem of Dash v. used ad- 
verbially ; cf. bang, crash , etc.] With a dash : see 
the various senses of the sb. and vb. 

167* Viilikrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal in. i. (Arb.) 67 
T’other’s. .at him again, da.sh with a new conccipt. a X700 
Dkydfn ( J ), The waters . with a murmuring sound, Dash, 
dash, upon the ground, To gentle slumbers call. 1787 
4 G Gamiiado* Acad. Horsemen (1809) 22 Fall in with, 
a hackney coach, nnd he [a horse] will carry you slap dash 
against it. Mod. The boat went dash against the rocks, 

Da'sh-board. ff- Dash v. and sb. + Board.] 

1 . A board or leathern apron in the front of a 
vehicle, to prevent mud from being splashed by 
the heels of the horses upon the interior of the 
vehicle. Also, movable sides to a cart for the 
same purpose (Halliwell). 

1859 Lang Wand. India 172 He fell asleep, hi« feet over 
the dashboard, and his head resting on my shoulder. 188s 
Miss Braddon Mnt. Royal I. iii. 77 If you fasten the reins 
to the dashboard, you may trust Felix. 

2 . The spray- board of a paddle-wheel. 

3 . Arch . A sloping board to carry off rain-water 
from the face of a wall. 

1881 Every Man his tnvn Mechanic | 1298 A piece of 
wood attached to the face of the wall at an angle and called 
a dash-l>oard. 

4 . In a chum : see Dash sb . 1 13. 
Dash-buckler: see Dash v. III. 

Dashed (d»ft ),///. a. [f. Dash v. + -ed L] 

1 . Struck violently against or by something ; 
splashed ; mingled, tempered, etc. : see the veib. 

1646 Crash a w Steps to Temple Poems 53 Torn skulls, and 
dash’d out brains. 1847 H. More Song of Soul in. App. 
Ixvii, Their dashfcd bodies welter in the weedy scum. 177* 
Town f Country Mag. 88 Half a dozen glasses of dashed 
wine. 1879 Spectator 6 Sept. 1126/2 Seeing it [the garden] 
present a more or less dashed appearance, 

2 . Marked with a dash, underlined. 

1859 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) II. 154 Your dashed 
‘induce’ gives the idea that Lyell had unfairly urged 
Murray. 

3 . slang or colloq. A euphemism for * damned ’ 
(sec Danh v. 11). Hence Drshtdly adv. 

1881 W. E. Norris Matrimony III. 300 A dashed pack 
of quacks and swindlers. 1888 J. Payn Prince of Blood I. 
xl 187 He would find himself dashedly mistaken. 

il Da'ShM. sb. Also 8 dosje. [Given bv Atkins, 
1733, in a List of ‘Negrish words* usea on the 
Guinea Coast] A gift, present, gratuity. 

Hence DmAm v. y to bestow a dashee on, to 1 tip 
1705 Borman Guinea <172*) 43 <> After giving them their 
Dasje or Present, 1 dealt with them for the Ivory. 17*3 
J. Atkins Voy. Guinea 0735 ) 60 The NegrUh Language 
alters a little in sailing . . Some Negrish words . . Attee ho , 
how do you do? Dashee, a Present.. Tossu, be gone. 
Yarra, sick, etc. Ibid. 64 There is a Dashee expected before 
Ships can wood and water here. Ibid . 100 The Fetish . . whom 
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they constantly Dashee for Health and Safety. Ibid, if*) 
That Captain, .had, .dashee’d his Negro Friends to go on 
board and back it. 

f D&'lhel. Obs. Jn 6 daaahel(l. [f. Dash v. 
+ -el \ -lb instrumental, as in threshrt , handle .] 
A brush for sprinkling holy water ; an aspergillum. 

150s Will of 7. Moore( Somerset Ho.), A Holy Water pott 
cum lc das hell 1540 Inv. of Plate in Greene Hist. Worcester 
II. App. 5 A holy water tynnell of selver and gylte, and 
a dasshel to the same, selver and gylte. 

Dasher (darjai). [-eh L] 

1. A person who clashes ; spec, one who 1 cuts 
a clash , a dashing person ; a 'fast * young woman 

( colloq .). 

1790 Dibdin Sea Songs, Old Cumvell (Farmer), My Poll, 
once a dasner, now turned to a nurse. ^ 180a Mar. Edgf- 
worth Almeria (1832)292 She was astonished to find in high 
life a degree of vulgarity of which her country companions 
would have been ashamed ; but all such things in high life 
go under the general term of dashing. These young ladies 
were dashers . 1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 361 To charter 
a curricle for ainonth, and have my cypher put on it, as is 
done by certain dashers of my acquaintance. *887 Pall 
ATallG. 23 Nov. 3/2 The fast married woman of fashion., 
the unmart icd dasner of the same species. 

2. That which dashes ; spec, the contrivance for 
agitating the cream in a churn. 

1853 7 ml. E. Agrie. Soc. XIV. 1. 74 The old-fashioned 
barrel-churn, the dashers of which are fixed. 187a O. W. 
Holmes Poet Break/, d. i. (1885) 26 The empty churn with 
its idle dasher. 

3 . = Dash-board i , U.S. 

1858 O. W. Holmes One-hots Shay , Hoot, top, dasher, 
from tough old hide. 1859 — Prof. Break/. d. 1. (1891) 14 
By no means, .to put their heels through the dashet. 

4. Applied to a hunting-cap. 

180a Sporting Mag. XX. 314 Two new pair of Cordovan 
boots.. and a black velvet dasher from the cap-maker. 

6 . A dashing attempt, movement, etc. colloq. 

1884 Punch 18 Oil. 186/1 Drop your cuib, pluck upneart, 
And go at it a dasher 1 

Dashing (darjitj), vbl. sb. [-ing 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Dahh (q.v.), in various 


senses. 


. 1580 Hoi i.vband Treas. Fr. Tong , 1 1 enr lenient, a dash- 
ing, a striking. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (171 1) 47 This 
Ice becometh very spungy by the dashing of the Sea. 1803 
Southey Modoc in W. xvii, The dashing of the oats 
awaken’d her. 18*0 Hazliti Led. Draw. Lit. 15 The 1 oar 
and dashing of opinions. 

2. Splashing; cotter, a dash or splash (of mud, 
etc.) ; plaster dashed or laid roughly upon a wall ; 
fig. aspersion, 

1591 Pfrcivai.l Sfi. Pitt , Saipicaduras^ dashings, con- 
s/ rsioncs. 1598 Florio, AaecarClle. .dashings or spots of 
durt or mire. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 24 Thetc is no 
dashing on the credit of the Lady, nor any the least insinua- 
tions of inchastky. 1809-xa Mail Edcu- wou i 11 A bs* nice ix, 
The dashing was off the walls, no glass in the windows. 

3. colloq. The action of * cutting a dash * ; showy 
liveliness in dress, manners, etc. 

1801 [see Dasher 1]. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond. II. 11 Mere 
nips of popularity - mere dots of dashing. <71847 Mrs. 
Shfrwood Lady of Manor I. ix. 381 That most tasteless and 
disgusting style of manners which for some years past has 
obtained the name of dashing ; by which term is generally 
understood all that is ungracious, ungtmteel, and repulsive, 

4. Comb, dashing-iron, the iron frame by which 
the dash-board is fixed to the carriage ; dashing- 
leather, a leathern dash-board. 

a 1841 Hook Martha % They slipped over the dashing iron 
between the horses. *794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 
1. 206 A dashing leather is fixed on the fore part of a Carriage, 
to prevent the dirt bplnshing against the passenger. 

Da’shing, ///. a. [-ing * ] 

1. That dashes ; that beats violently against some- 
thing ; splashing. 

c 1215 E . E. A Hit. P. C. 312 py stryuandc stremez. . In on 
dasenande dam, dryuez me ouer. x6*8 Karle M icrocosnt , 
Taucrt/e (Arb.) 34 Like a street in a dashing showre. X829 
T. Beale Sperm Whale 391 The howling winds and dash- 
ing waves. 

2 . Characterized by prompt vigour of action ; 
spirited, lively, impetuous. 

1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 271 Even your dashing 
Matthew could not be guilty of such a blunder. 1796 Burke 
Lett, noble Ld. Wks. 1842 1 1 . 267 In the dashing style of 
some of the old dcclaimcrs. 1874 Green Short Hist. li. § 7. 
05 A bold, dashing soldier. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon 

I. 8 He drove away at a dashing pace. 

3. Given to fashionable and striking display in 
manners and dress ; that is a ' dasher*. 

x8ot Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xix, Mrs. Frcke..was 
n dashing, fashionable woman. 18*4 W. Irving T. Trav. 

II. 39 She had two dashing daughters, who dressed as fine 
as dragons. 

b. transf. Of things : Fashionably showy ; 
stylish, i swell \ 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 5) 75 The dashing colonnade 
of the Garde Mcuble. 1847 Dk Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun vi. 
(1853) 12 A dashing pair of Wellington trousers. 

Dashingly (daejigio, adv , [-ly^.] In a 

dashing manner or style. 

*803 Chalmers Let. In Life (i8«>t) T. 176 They were deter- 
mined to go dashingly to work. 1837 Haw iiioknk Twice 
Told Tales (1851) 1 . xvi. 25 In a smart chaise, a dashingly 
dressed gentleman and lady. 1870 Dasknt Ann. Eventful 
Life (ed. 4) iii. 69 None of that dashingly destructive 
work. 
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f Da*shism. Obs. nonce-wd. The character of 
having dash, or being a • dasher \ 

1788 V. Knox Winter Even, xxviii. (IO, He must fight 
a duel, before his claim to complete heroism, or dashism, can 
be universally allowed. 

Dash-pot, Dash-wheel: see Dash v. III. 

D&shy (dnc*Ji), <*• [f- Dahh v. and sb. f -Y.] 

1. Showy, ostentatiously fashionable, stylish; 
= Dashing ppl. a. 3 , 3 b. colloq. 

x8si Blackw. Mag. XI. 399 New rugs, with swans and 
leopards, all so dashy. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XI 1 . 1 86 Dashy 
suburban congregations. 

2. Characterized by hastiness of execution. 

1844 Ld. Brougham A. Lunel III, v. 147 The style was. . 
somewhat dashy, and here and there a little indistinct. 

3. Marked with dashes or strokes, nonec-nse. 

1856 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 42s Many a han«l[ writing] 

have 1 seen.. some loopy, some dashy, some large, .some 
smnll. 

t Dasiberd. Obs . Also dasy-, daysy-, 
daaa-, dose-, do«a-, dosai-, doziberd(o, done- 
beirdo. [The better form is prob. dasyberd — 
dazy-beard : see Dazy a. inert, dull. Matzncr 
compares LG. ddsbdrl , and the same notion ap- 
pears in Lowland Sc. dulbart , dulbcrt - dull-beard, 
dullard.] A stupid fellow, dullard, simpleton. 

c 1400 Smvdone Bab. tjoj Trusse the forth eke, sir Dasa. 
bcrdc. 14 . Non/, in Wr.-Widcker 694/22 Hie duribuccus, 
n dasyberd. 1468 Medulla Grant, in Promp . Parv. 114 
Duribuccus , pat neucr opened his moufi, a dasiherde*. ? <7x500 
Chester PI. xii. 5 (MS. of 1592) There is a Doseberd [v, r. 
Dosscbcrdc] I wolde dear, That walkcs about wyde-where. 
Ibid. 94 Some other sleight 1 must cspic This Dosabcrd [v.r. 
Doziberde] for to destroy. 

Dasill, dasle, obs. forms of Dazzle. 

Daqje, Daskand : see Dahhee, Dascan. 

Dasometer, bad form for Damymeter. 

Dass, Sc. var. of Dess, layer, stratum, ledge. 

Dasse, var. Das ; obs. form of Dash. 

Dassel(l, obs. form of Dazzle. 

|| D&'ssy. [ad. Du. dasjcy dim. of das, Das.] 
The (’ape daman, Hyrax capcnsis ; —Das 2. 

x88s Mrs. Hiokford Lady Trader 106 A dassy, or rock 
rabbit. 

Dastard (defstaad), sb. nnd a. Also 6 duster. 
[Known only from 15 th c. Notwithstanding its 
French aspect (cf. bastard) it appears to l>c of Kng. 
formation. ThelTomptorium identifies it in sense 
with dasiberde ; cf. also dasart , of kindred deriva- 
tion and meaning; these make it probable that the 
element dast is = dared dull, stupid, inert, f. dase. 
Daze; cf. other native formations with the suffix 
-ard, as dasart , drunkard, dullard , laggard, slug- 
gard .] A. sb. 

+ 1. One inert or dull of wit, a dullard ; a sot. Obs. 

Cl 440 Prontp. Parv . in Dafio, or dastard, or he pat 
spekythe not yn tyme, arid urns. Ibid. 114 Dastard, or 
dullarde, dunbuctius (P. vet durtbuaus). c 14A0 York 
Myst. xxxii. 88 What dastardis ! wcn«; yc be wiser Van wc? 
1509 Barclay Shyp of Lolys (1S70) 192 These dronken das- 
tardes . . drinkc till they be blindc. 1330 Talsgr. 212/1 
Dastardc, estwrdy , butarin. 153a Huloet, Dastard, 
excors. .socors, vecors. 

2. One who meanly or basely shrinks from danger ; 
a mean, base, or despicable coward ; in modern use, 
csp. one who does malicious acts in a cowardly, 
skulking way, so as not to expose himself to risk. 

[1470-85 Maiory Arthur ix. iv, As a foole and a dastard 
to afle knyghthodc.] 15*6 Skelton Magnyf 2220 Thou 
false harted dastardc, thou dare not abyde, c X337 Thcrsitcs 
in Ha/I. Dodsley I. 305, I shall make the dasters to renne 
into a bag, To hide tnem fro me. 1393 Shaks. Rich. 1 1 , 1. 
1 . 190 Before this out-dar’d dastard, a x66i Fui.t lk Worthier 
(1840I 111 . 41 He was, though a dwarf, no dastard. 17x5 Pori: 
Iliad 11. 427 And die th** dastard first, who dreads to die. 
1770 Langiiokne Plutanh (1879) H* 6°*/* The greatest 
dastatd and the meanest wTctch in the world. 1808 Scon 
Alarm., Lochinvar , A laggard in love and a dastard in 
war. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. 11. 52 What chief or soldier 
bears a valiant heart, And who are dastards. 

B. adj. Characterized by mean shrinking from 
danger ; showing base cowardice ; dastardly. 

£1489 Caxton Blatu hardyn liv. 219 Casting away his 
dastard feare. 199a Nobody 4- Sorneb. (1878) 29 2 'Die 
dnstardst coward in the world.. 160a 2 nd Pi. Return fr. 
Parnass. ill. v. (Arb.) 48 To waile thy haps, argues a tfas. 
tard minde. *7*5 Pope Odyss. iv. 447 A soft, inglorious, 
dastard train. 1866 Nkai.k Sequences 4- Hymns 125 We 
fling the dastard question from us l 

C. Comb., as das tard- like adj. or adv, 

1835 Lytton Rienzi 1. iii, Tho clients of the Colonna, now 
pressing, dastarddike, round the disarmed and disabled smith. 

t Da'stard, V. Obs. [f.prec. : cf. Coward v.] 
(vans. To make a dastard of ; to cow, terrify. 

*593 Nasiik Christ’s T. (1613) 73 My womanish stomackc 
hath scrued me to that, which your man-liko stomackcs arc 
dastarded with, x6ao Shelton Q uix. III. xxvi. 186 The 
Scholar was frighted, the Page clean dastarded. 1663 Dkydln 
Ind. Empr. 11. i, 1 ’in weary of this Flesh, which holds us 
here, And dastards manly Souls with Hope nnd Fear. 

t Da'stardice, -iae. Obs . [t. Dastard sb. 
+ -isc, -ice, after Cowardice,] Mean or base 
cowardice. 

1803 Florio Montaigne mi. v. (1634) 498 His faintnesse, 
dastnrdi •«*, and irnpertinencie. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VII. 743, I was upbraided with ingrntitud**, 
d&stardice, and [etc.]. 


D&'st&rdise, v. [f. Dahtaud .«//, i -m: : cl. 

( owAnmzE (of same age).l ■= Dastard v. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. (i6<,o) if. 16 To dastardi/e or cowe 
your spirits, a 1700 Dryden ([.), Such things As. would 
d.istnrdue my courage. 1748 Richardson t/anssa (i8u) 
IV, 208 The moment I beheld her, iny heait was da staid 
i/ed. 1841 Tail’s Mag. 561 To lie •• dastard i/ul in the 
dust. 

Da8tardline88(da’stilicllini‘s). [f. D astardly 
a, + -NEHS.] The ouality of being dastnrdly. 

+ 1. Inertness or dullness of wit ; stupidity. Obs. 
1533 Gkimai.dk Cicero's Offices 1. (issft) 4S 1 hat our appe- 
tites obaye reason : and ncythcr runne before it, netlu r lot 
slouth or dastnrdlinesse ilragge behind it. 1J57 Kkokih 
Whetst. Y iii, But for euery mater to require aied . it nm;ht 
seme mere cfastardlincssc. 

2 . Mean or base cowardliness. 

1361 T. lb )UY Ir. ( asftg/iofu 's Courty , r ?, C iv b, I ) \ 
lanllines or any other reprcxbe x6ia 'I*. Tamuii <’,»/;//;/ 
lit us i. 14 Alas, our dasteidlines, and tiinulilii , t lt.it f uni 
befote daics of tiinll. 1684 M ANTON A .4/. Lout's /'/. \\)s. 
1870 I. ??} Observe Petri's dastai dliness. .a question ol the 
damsel’s overturns liim. *807 F. NVkanmiam .S, f nr. I tans!. 

.S 1 npt. 10 'Iheir proverbial dastanlliness of t hain« lei. 

Da*stardling. noncc-tvd. [f. Dastard \b. 4- 
-LINO, dim. suffix.] A contemptible dastiud. 

1800 Coleridge Pit colon/, iv. id. 33 Will he, that dast.ud- 
ling, have strength enough [etc.] ? 

Dastardly (tlirstaJdli), a. [f. Dastard sb. f 

-LY 1 .] 

+ 1 . Inert of mind or action ; stupid, dull. Obs. 
1567 Maflet Gr. Forest 06 b, The Owle is 1 .died the 
dastardly Bird : she is of such slouth and sluggislmesse 

2 . Like or characteristic of a dastard ; showing 
mean or despicable cowardice. 

X376 Fleming Panopl. Ef/st . 251 A feareful, cowaidly, 
and'dastardly loute. X603 Knollls Hist . Turks (1638) 33 1 
Losing courage continually, nnd daily growing more base 
and dastardly. X761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxix. 157 The 
Swiss infantry. .Itehaved in a dastardly manner and dcscitod 
their post. X855 Macaulay H/st. Eng. IV. 207 The most 
dastardly and perfidious form of assassination. 187* Stur- 
geon Treas. Day. Ps. Iv. 12 III. 19 The slanders of .m 
avowed antagonist are seldom so mean and dastardly as 
those of a traitor. Mod. A dastardly outrage. 

t Da stardly, adv. Obs . [-LY -.] Like rt 

dastard ; in a cowardly manner. 

155* Hut ok r, Dastardly, or lyke a dastardc, pusillani 
mitt r. a 1649 Drumm. 01 Hawth. .Sk/amat h/a Wks. (171 1 ) 
tfoi Andthcbiave men of Scotland all the while shall ly still 
quiet, .calling dastardly upon a parliament 

+ Dastardness. oi>$. [ nkmh.] 

1. IncrtiH'BS of um!crstan(lin^, stupidity, dullness. 
153a Huloli, 1 )astartliHfs, \oto/dia. 156a Tuknii' 

Herbal H. N iij b. By dastardnes and wcikncs ol mynde. 

2 . Base cowardice, dastanlliness. 

15x9 Horman Vulg. s r , He rebuked him of his dastnrdne, 
and pekishnes. 1639 Fullir Holy War tv. xis. ( 1 H t< *> u 
The dastardness of the Kgyptians made these inaiiialukt . 
more during. 

Dastardy (da-stauli). arch. Also 6-7 -ie. 
[f. Dastard sb. + -Y, after ccnvardy, ba\hn,ly,\ 
The quality of a dastard; base or mc.111 cowardice 
1588 Allf.n Adttion. 19 The whole woihl <h riding om 
effeminate dastardic. i6ix Sptki) Hist. (it. But. w. mii. 
22 Fane from any su spit ion of dastardy. a 1640 Jai kso\ 
Creed xi. xxiv. Wks. X. 461 Whit h thd cs|»cci.illy aggiavat* 
the Israelites dastardy. X706 Cou.11 u Rejl. R/dit. 298 Wc 
must bear with those that arc above us . .without dastard} 
and baseness. 1830 Black IK sEsthylus II. 168 Why 1 1111 
ye thus.. into the hearts of men Scattering dastardy? 

Daster, -liness, obs. var. Dastard, -linkmb. 
t Daswen, V. Obs . ALo 4-5 daKOwo n. 

[Closely related to dasc-11, to Daze. The suffix 
may be as in henvett , harwat, harewett , occuning 
beside hcriqcn, hcrien , mod. harrow and harry, 
from OE. hergian. The word would thus lx* 
a parallel form to *dasi)cn, *daucit, ftom da.si) 
adj. ; see Dazy.] intr. Of the c*ycs or sight : To 
be or become dim. 

138* Wvclif Dent, xxxiv. 7 The cy}c of hym lMoses| 
daswed not, — - 1 Sam. iii. 2 Hcli leyc in his place, and 
his eyen daswiden. c 1386 C'hauci r Manciple's Bud. p 
Thyn eyen daswen cek [v.rr. dasewen, dasen, dasowiln ) 
c XA30 Hymns Virg, (1867) 68 Myn i3en daswen, myn lm 1 
is hoore. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 114 Daswyn’ 1 ptintul 
Dasmyn’], or messen as eyys (II., P. dasyn, or myssyn a- 
cyne), laligo. 1496 Dives «V Paup. (W. de W.) \iii. xvi 
343 Age . . fcblcncssc, dasewynge of syght. 

1). pa. pplc. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame n. iso Thou sittest at another 
liookeTyl fully dasewyd ys thy looke. 14.. llomm To 
Dk. Bedford 9 Myn yen hath c ustnmul bysyncsse So 
daswed. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F j b, Ye be dasewed 
and sore dyscascd of your syght and wytte. 

Dosy(e, obs. form of Daisy, Dazy. 

Dasyll* obs. form of Dazzle. 

Dasymeter (dtesi mitaj). Improperly daso«. 
[mod. f. Gr. Saav-s dense + plrpoy measure.] An 
instrument for measuring the density of gases. 

187a Ykats Tcihn. Hist. Comm. 404 The manometei, 01 
dusometer, for finding the density or rarity of 1 he ai mospbn e 
X874 Knight Dut. Alech.j Dasymeter .. consists of a thin 
glass globe, which is weighed in the gas and then in an 
atmosphere of know n density. 

D&syphyllons (docsifrlas). nr. Not. ff. Gr. 
baav-s rough, hairy -f <pvM-ov leaf + oils.] * 1 1 at ing 
hairy or woolly leaves’ ( Syd . Soc. Zc.\.) 
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Dasypod (drc’sippd). ZooL [f. genetic name 
Easy pus, ml. Gr. flarruTrot/r, 8a<rt/irofl-, hairy or rough- 
footed. 1 Of or pertaining to Day pus, n genus of 
armadillos; an animal of this genus. Hence 
Daay'podid sb., Da»y podino a. 

II Dasyprocta (djusiprp’kRi). ZooL [mod. I.., 
f. (ir. biurvirpwKT‘OS having hairy buttocks (f. fieurv-a 
hairy h tt/kvktE buttocks).] A genus of South and 
Central American rodents, the agoutis. 1 fence 
Dasypro ctid a. {sb. , Dasypro ctine a. 

1875 Hi \k 1 /,h'/. 67 i (ares ate rarest in South America, 
v. hen* their place is occupied by the Cavics and dasyproctitie 
Rodents. 

Dasypygal (d.vsiporgdl), <i. ZooL [mod. f. 
Cr. dnaifrrvy os (I. &zfit)-s hairy f tr vyrj rump, but- 
tocks .] I laving hairy buttocks, rough-bottomed. 

1875 1 >1 akk /eel. 17 The higher dasypygal or anthropoid 
Apes. 

Dasynre (dn“si, 1 CD.i). ZooL [ad. mod.L. 
day/nur, I. G r. baovs rough, hairy f ovpd tail.] 
An niiini.il of the genus Jhxsyttru c or subfamily 
Ihisyurinie, comprising the smalt carnivorous 
inaisupiais of Australia and Tasmania, also called 
* brush-tailed opossums * or ‘native cats*. 

1830 47 Tour, Cyil. Anal . III. 261/3 The Opossums re- 
seniTmi in their dentition the Bandicoots more than the 
Dasyuics. 1881 Aimes 28 Jan. 3/4 't he smaller pouched 
herbivores have their slayers in the ‘ native devil (\arco* 
ph/tns), and in the dnsytucs or native cats. 

Hence Dasyirrlne a. Zool. f belonging to the 
subf nilv Dasyuriniv. 

1839-47 Tom * i'yii. Aunt. HI. 260/1 In its hinder feet 
Myrmeiobius resembles the Dasyuiinc family. 

t>at, obs. form of Halt v., Sc. to fondle. 

Data (dentil), pi. of Datum, q.v. 

Datable, dateable (<U T1 *tab'l), a. [f. Date 

v. + -ABI.K.] ( Capable of bcinj; dated. 

1837 Erast As Mag. XVI. 401 Dateable contemporary 
ins< nptions, 1884 A thengum 19 Jan. 94/1 The oldest datable 
Reynolds in the gallery. 

Datal (dc‘*tulb a. rare. [f. L. datum Date -h 
-aTj.] Of or pertaining to date ; chronological. 

188a Bradshaw's Kaihv. Manual , The Parliamentary 
Intelligence, first appears in datal order. 

Datal, dataller: see D.utale, Daytaler. 
Datary 1 (d< 7 i*tari). [ad. mod.L. da/drius , It. 
datario , L L. dot -urn , It. dato f Date : ancient L. 
had datarius ndj. in sense 4 to be given away*.] 

1 . An officer of the Papal Court at Rome, charged 
with the duty of registering and dating all bulls 
and other documents issued by the Pope, and re- 
presenting the Pope in matters relating to grants, 
dispensations, etc. 

15*7 Knight in Pocock R< < . Kef. I. xxviii. 53 The datary 
Ii.it h (lean for*..ikcn the <<>urt. 1533 Bonner fat. to lien. 

I'll l m bromic Hist. II. 14s, I desm-d t h«* datary to adver- 
tise his Holiness that I would speak with him. 1691 W, B. 
Hist. Raman ion* lave i. 3 The Datary, the Secret arii s, 
and all such as have in theii keeping the Seals of the 
deceased Pope, arc obliged to surrender them. i8a$ C\ 
He 1 1 ru Bk. R. ('. Chart h 112 The lips of a Roman dataiy 
would water at the sight of a bill of an English pnw tot. 

f 2 . An expert in dates ; a chronologer. Ul>s. rare . 
1655 Pu 1,1,1 «( '//. Hist. m. v. fe 7 Die q Hint 0 Flphcgi. I am 
not l tatary enough to undcistaml this, a x66i — Worthirs 
1. (16(12) 3?f) Pet me onely be a Datary’, to tell the Reader, 
that this Port! was created Earl of Portland, Fcbiuary 17 
1 161 p*]. 

Da tary [ad, mod.L. da/aria : see prec.1 
The office or function of dating Papal bulls ami 
other documents ; a branch of the Apostolic 
Chancery at Rome separately organized in the 
13th c. for this and other purposes : see prec. 

c 1645 R°vu 1 r Lett. (i(>y>) I. 5s Resides the temporal 
dominions, he hath . . the datary or dispatching of bulls. 
1667 Lend, Ga ~. No. 146/* l he next day. . the Datary was 
kept open, and several businesses dispatdit. 1838 J R. 
Hole S( 01 1 Let . in Mem. (1884)1. ix. i6d It is supposed to 
be in the I )ataty. 

b. attrih. or adj. 

1688 Burnet Lett Pres. State of Italy 113 It may bring 
in more profit into the Datary Court. 

Date (dch), sb . 1 [a. OK. date (13th c. in Littre), 
now datte L. daily Las, a. (ir. Mhtv\os date, orig. 
finger. The OF. came through intermediate forms 
*dactch\ dacle ; cf. Pr. dad it, da tit , Sp. < 4 / 7 / 7 , Olt. 
daltilo ^whence Gcr. dalle/, etc.), mod. It. dattcro . ] 

1 . The fruit of the date-palm (. P/nrnix dactyli- 
fcta\ an oblong drupe, growing in large clusters, 
with a single hard seed or stone, and sweet pulp; 
it forms an important article of food in Western 
Asia and Northern Africa, and is also dried and 
c xjKirtcd to other countries. 

< 1290 S. L n i‘. L'f ; I. 380/115 A }eord of palm cam in is 
bond. .}(C3Ci»td was ful of Dates, r 1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 
i'7 H R M b ipe as it were Jn: sloon of ix date, c 1400 
Maundi v. (Ro\b ) v’ni Palme treesse? berand dates. 1533 
Edfn /'rent. Newe hid ( \rb.) 19 A tree . .whi< h bringeth 
foortb dates lyke vnto the l’aline tree. 1655 Moufkt Si. 

Hi- \mi r Health's lmpr { yv, (17^6) 207 Dates are usually put 
into stew’d J troths . . and restorative Cu Hites. 1711 tr. 
Rome? s II 1st. Prills I 1 /» | lutes serve for the Subsistem e 
of more than an handled Millions of Souls. 1870 Yi ms 
.Vat. Hist. Comm i°_j l‘hc best elates come to us fiom 
l unis, \ i i M arsedb's. I 


| 2. The tree which bears dates, the date-palm 

! ( rhtrnix dactyl if era). Wild Date : an Indian 

sjtccies, P. sylvestris. 

a 1400 Pistil/ of Susan 89 per wcorc growyng so grene be 
Date wip pe Diunescnc. ?t 1475 Sqr. tonus Degte 36 Tno 
boxe, the bcche, and the larcbtre^ The date, also the 
damyse. 174a Colui k Orient. Ed. iv. 51 The date, with 
bnowy blossoms crown’d l x8 66 Treas. Hot. 878 P\ha'ni* | 
sylvestris , called the Wild Date, is supposed by some 
1 authors to b<* the parent of the cultivated date, 

+ 3. Name of a variety of plum. Obs. 

1864 K\f.lyn Kal. II art. (1729) 314 Plums, Imperial, Blue, 
White Dates. 

| 4 . Comb., as date fruit , -grove, - stone , - tree ; 

date-bearer, a date-tree bearing fruit ; date- 
brandy, an intoxicating liquor from the fermented 
sap of the date-tree ; date-disease, a distemper 
also called Aleppo boil ; date-fever Dengue 
( see quot.) ; date-palm == sense 2 ; date-plum, 
the fruit of species o i Diofyros (N.O. Ebenaceaf), 
having a flavour like that of a plum ; also the tree 
itself ; date-shell, a mollusc of the genus Litho- 
dotnus, which burrows in stone or tock ; so called 
fiom its shape ; cf. It. dattcro , daltilo 1 also a ktndc 
of hard shell fish* (Klorio 1 59S) ; date-sugar, 
sugar from the sap of the wild date-tree of India ; 
date-wino, wine made by fermenting the sap of 
the Plumb x daclylifera and other species. 

1880 b Waluu b Ben-llur 225 The sky palely blue through 
the groincry of countless "date-bearers. 1837 Maginn Red- 
nosed Lieut, in Forget-me-not, * 1 Inte-brandy was not to his 
taste. 1875 tr. Zicmssen's Cycl. Med. if. 508 At Port 
Said . . it Idengucl was epidemic every year at the season 
of the date-harvest, and thus acquired the name of “date, 
fever. 1884 J- Cot nnkNC /lids Rasha 85 The river., is 
lined with stately ’’date-groves. 1837 M. Donovan Pom . 
Leon. II. 347 The phccnix dactylifera or Mate-palm. 1877 
A. H. Edwawos Up Nile in. 57 A clause, wide-spreading 
forest of stately date-palms. 18 66 f reas. Hot. 411 "The fruit 
of the Chinese "Date Plum, P\iospyros\ Kak /, is as large as 
an ordinal y apple.. I), virginiatia is the Virginian Date 
Plum or Persimon. .The fruit, .is an inch or more in dia- 
meter. 1883 Syd. Sec. Lex., Date plum, Indian , common 
name for the fruit of the Piospvros lotus. 1851 Woodwakii 
Mollnsca 266 The * Mate- shell T bores into corals, shells, and 
the hardest limestone rocks. 1696 Ai UKbY A/isc. (1721) 60 
'l ake 6 or 10 *Date-stoncs, dry. pulverize, and scarce them. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XV 111 . 104 *Date-sugar is not so much 
esteemed in India as that of the cane. < 1400 Rom. Rose 
1364 F>gcs, and many a "date tree There wexen. *533 
C’ovhRiMLE Isene Sol. vii. 7 Thy stature is like a date trc. 
i6ox Holland Rimy xtn. iv. (R.), Date-trees love a light 
and sandic ground. 185a (Irote u recce 11. lxix. IX. 47 'Ihe 
soldiers, .procured plentiful supplies, .of Mate-wine, 

Date (tU’it), sb ,2 Also 5-6 Sc. dait. [a. V. 
date, OF. also datte ( 13 th c. in Littrc) = Pr., Sp., 
It. data fern. :^L. data fern. sing, (or neuter) of 
datus given. In ancient L„ the date of a letter 
was expressed thus * Dabatn A'owte prid. Kal \ Apr. \ 
i. e. 4 1 gave or delivered (l his) at Rome on the 
31 st March*, for which the later formula was 
4 Data Romm, given at Rome *, etc. Hence data the 
first word of the formula was used as a term for the 
lime and place therein stated, {'{.postscript, etc.] 

1. The specification of the time (and often the 
place) of execution of a writing or inscription, 
affixed to it, usually at the end or the beginning. 

c 1430 Stans Rucr 97 in B a bees Bk. 33 In hi"* writyngc, 
jxm* per be no date. 1513 Act 4 Hen. VII L c. 10 A pairc 
of Indentures the date wherof is the xij* h dnie of April! in 
Ihe secound yere of your .. reigne. 1620 Lu. T/orchlstfU 
in Ellis Ong-. Lett. 11. 267 HI. 2S9. I nave received your 
Tetters of severall dates. 1713 Sifp.i e Sped. No. 320 P 4 
A long Letter bearing Date the fourth Instant. 1817 W. 
Selwyn Laiu Nisi Rrius (ed. 4) II. 883 The policy should 
be dated. .The insertion of a date may tend to the discovery 
of fraud. > 1827 Macaulay Bacon Ess. 18*54 I. 3 53/2 A public 
letter which Lears date just a month after the admission of 
Pram is Racon. *837 Penny CytLV II. 330 A three-halfpenny 
piece, .bearing the date of 1599. 

2. The precise time at which anything takes 
place or is to take place ; the time denoted by the 
date of a document (in sense i). 

< 1330 R. Rki nnk Citron. (1810) 47 pat tyme he died . . J)o 
date wo* a bousnnd Sc sextene mo. 1377 Langl. Rl. II. Xiit. 
269 In be date of owre dryRe, in a tlrye apprile, A bousandc 
and thre hondreth tweis thretty and ten. c 1400 Maunuey. 
(Roxb.) iii. 9 pe date when pis was writen. .was ii"* jerc 
before f>e inenrnni ion of Criste, 1607 Siiaks. Timon 11. t. 22 
1 1 is days and times arc past, And my reliances on his fra< ted 
dates Hauc mu it my credit. 1776 Print 0/ Alundocomar 
74/a When was it? — I only remember the sum: I do not 
remember the date. 1838 Lytton / eila 11. i, That within 
two weeks of this date thou bringest mo .. the keys of the 
city. 2893 Weekly Notes 68/2 Up to the date at which he 
icccived notice. 

b. More vaguely : The time at which something 
happened or is to happen ; season, period. 

c 1235 E. 1£. A llit. R. A. 540 t>e date of be daye lorde 
con knaw. c 1400 Maundkv. (1839) Hi. *8 The Date whan 
it was lcyd in the Krthc. 1639 tr, Du Bosfs Compl. Woman 
11. 32, I would faine know . . of what date they would have 
their Habits. 1647 Clarendon Hist . Rth . 1. (18^3) »7/i 
From these . . circumstances, .the duke's ruin took its date. 
1764 Uoldsm. Trap. 1 *3 Not far remov’d the date, When 
(ommcrcc proudly nourish’d through the state. 18*8 
Carlyle Aftsc. I. 222 Up to this date Rums was happy. 

3. The period to which something ancient 
belongs ; the age (of a thing or person). 
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r 13*3 E. E. A llit. P» A. 1039 Vchon in scrypmre n name 
con plye, Of Israel bame/ folewandc her datez. pat is to say, 
as her byrp whatez. 1576 Fleming Ranopl. Epist. 415 This 
our common wealth, lost in date, but first in price. 1699 
Hi*. N 1 colson To Ralph Thoresby (T.\ Tho best rules fot 
distinguishing the date of manuscripts. 183a W. Irving 
Alhambra I. 50 The Torres Vcrmejos, or vermilion towers 
..arc of a date much anterior to the Alhambra. 1864 
Tennyson A ylmer's F. 80 When his date Doubled her own. 
186, Freeman Norm. Conq. (T876) III. xiii. 291 Rich in 
antiquities of Roman date. 

4. The time during which something lasts; 
period, season ; duration ; term of life or existence. 

13. . Citron. Eng. 972 in Ritson Met. Rom . II. 310 Thah 
the Rone croune berc The fader hucld is date here, c 1386 
Chaucer Can . Veonr. Rrol.Cf T. 8s8 Neuere to thryuc were 
to long a date, c 1440 Lydg. Setrees 421 So to perseuere 
and lastyn a long date. ci5^4 tr. Rot. I 'erg. Png- Hist. 
(Camden) 1 . 153 Miserablic fimshingc the date of her daysc. 
1667 Mu ton R. L. xii. 549 Ages of endless date Founded 
in righteousness. 1676 D'rydkn Anrens^z. iv. i. 1725 To 
lengthen out his Date A Day. 178a Cowff.r Lett. 1 1 Nov., 
When the date of youth is once expired.. 1890 R. Rridgkn 
Shorter Poems iii. vi, Her [a flower’s] brief date. 

5. The limit, term, or end of a period of time, or 
of the duration of something. Obs. or arch . 

c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. I\ A. 492 per is no date of hys god- 
ncsse. 1447 Bokknham beyntys (Roxb.) 41 Fur in age I am 
runne and my lyves date Aprochith fastc. 1557 Tottell’s 
Alisc. (Arb.) 120 The dolt* full dayes draw slowly to they 1 
date, a 1600 Ralf.igh Poems, Reply to Marlowe vi. Rut 
could youth last, and love stil breed, Had ioyes no date, nor 
age no need, r 1600 Shaks. Bonn, xiv, Tny end is Truthes 
and Beauties domne and date. i7**-4 I*orR Rape Lock 111, 
171 What Time would spare, from Steel receives its date. 
1784 Cowi’LH Task v. 529 All has its date below; the fatal 
hour Was registered in Heaven ere time began. 

+e. ? a fixed decree. Obs. [Cf. med.L. datum 
‘statutum, decretum* (Du Cnnge).J 

c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 195 Is ibis thi dait, sail thai our 
cum ilkanc? On our kynrcnt, deyr God, qulicn will thow 
rew ? Ibid. vi. 97 What is foitoune, quha dryflis the delt so 
fast ? [7/, r . drawis the dait]. 

7. Phr. Out of date (attrib. ouPofdate ) : out of 
season ; no longer in vogue or fashion, or suitable 
to the time ; obsolete, antiquated ; also ad 7 >b. y as 
in to go out of date, to become obsolete or old- 
fashioned. {Drought, written , posted) up to date : 
said in book-keeper's t>h rase of accounts, a journal, 
ledger, etc. ; hence, fig. up to the knowledge, re- 
quirements, or standard of the time {collotjl). 

z6o8 Rowlands Hum. Looking Gl. 10 Chollcr is past, my 
anger’s out of date. 1707 Coiiier Re / I . Ridic. 291 Till 
she’s out of Date for Matrimony. <7x734 North Exam. 
ill. vi. § 11 (1740) 432 With his wire-drawn Slanders ami 
out-of-date Reflections. 1824 M edwin Con vers. Byron 
(1830) 1 . 124 Shakespeare’s Comedies are quite out of date ; 
many of them are insuflerable to read. 1868 Fuf.eman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) II, App. 538 An idea which had alto 
gether gone out of date. 1890 Dilke Rrobl. Gr. Brit . I. 
]>. vii, I., tried to bring my volumes up to date. 1893 
Westm. Gaz. o Mar. 6/} The two gentlemen, .who invented 
the Gaiety burlesque* up to date'— and gave this detestable 
phrase to the language. 


8 . C otnb., as date-stamping ; date-line, a line 
relating to dates ; spec, the line in the Pacific ( )ccan 
(theoretically coincident with the meridian of )So° 
from Greenwich) at which the calendar day is 
reckoned to begin and end, so that at places east 
and west of it the date differs by one clay ; date- 
mark sb., a mark showing the elate ; spec, a letter 
stamped upon gold or silver plate, denoting the 
year of manufacture ; hence as vb. {nonce- wd.), to 
mark with something that shows the date or age. 

1880 f.ibr. tin tv. Kncnvl. VIII. 80 "J’/ate-lincs .. occur in 
the Pacific Ocean between islands that have received dates 
by eastward, and . . by westward communication. 189a 
N. V. Nation st Apr. 304/1 He has provided an index, but 
. . so simple a device as the running date-line shjmld not 
have been negh*< ted. 1850 Etctcsiologht X. 18 1 It is devoid 
of distinctive Mate-marks, except the vague pointed vault- 
ing. 1890 Whitaker's A tmanack 636 By the following table 
of date-marks the age of any piece of plate manufactured in 
London and nssayed at Goldsmiths* Hall may be ascer- 
tained. 1891 Times 12 Oct. 9/5 Each one [guess] has been 
date-marked, so to speak, by the peculiar beliefs . . of the 
time or of (lie place. z886 Rail Mali G. 12 Aug. 5/2 Tho 
"date-stamping apparatus on the counter [of a ticket-office]. 

Date (ite't), v. [(. Date sb.- : cf. V. dater, Sp. 
datar to date.] 

1. trans. To affix the date to (a writing, etc.) ; to 
furnish or mark with a date. A letter is said to 
be dated from the place of writing named in it 

1433 E. E. Wills (1882) 94 Dated, }erc & day aliovcscyd. 
*53© Palsgk. 507/1 Hyenas© you use nat to date them 
[letters], I wotte nat whythcr to sende to you. acAR^ 

Lett Exchanges 100 A Bill dated the jpth. °f January. 
171* Steele Spec/. No. 308 F 5 r ! he following Letter., 
dated from York. 1796 Jank Austin J/tdcfr 0 ? 3 ^) 
172 Elizabeth ojienca the letter. .It ww* dated from Kosings 
at eight o’clock in the morning. 1893 Law limes XCV. 
i y* A blank transfer . . neither dated nor executed by the 
Lank nor stamped. ^ , . , . g . 

2. To ascertain or fix the date or time of (an 
event, etc.) ; to refer or assign to a certain date, lo 
reckon as beginning (some time or event). 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy Prol, Of theyr death he Matcth 
not the yearc. i« 54 , Whitlock Zoo/onna j 97 I hat the 
veare of their Maioralty may date the building or rep.ure 
of some Conduit. 1694 Phior Hymn to Sun .1, Do.n the 
blessings they bestow, Our times are dated, and our eras 
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move, l'jno Swift Mod. Education , 1 date from tills tcra 
the corrupt method of education among us. 1844 Lincakd 
Anglo-Sax'. Ch. (1858) II. ix. 53 Every Christian Chinch 
which dates its origin from any period bcfoic the Kcfoi (na- 
tion. 1 86$ T vlok Early lint. Man. v. 91 The art of dating 
events. 

b. To reckon chronologically or by dates. 

18a . Byron To (Mess Plessington iv, My life is not dated 
by years — There aic moments which a< t as a plough. 1837 
Diskami Tenet ia n. i, Life is not dated merely by years. 

C. absol. To count the time, reckon. 

a 174a Bentley (Jd, Whether we begin the world so many 
millions of ages ago, or date from the late tern of about .six 
thousand years. 1807 Med. Oral. XVII. 27 Six full days 
had. .passed, .dating from the time when the eruption ap- 
pealed. 

+ 8. To* put an end or period to. Gbs. 

1589 Greene McnafiJton (Aik) 25 Allcdging how death at 
the least may date his misciic. 161s T. Taylor Comm. 
I itus iii. 2 The precept is neuer dated, but in full fun 0. 
a 16x8 Sylvlsilr Epist. v. 11 His matchlusse Art, that 
never a^c shall date. 

1 4 . To assign a time or duration to. Obs . rare. 

16 76 Hale Contempt. 1. 67 The studies of Policy, Methods 
of War. .are all dated for the convenience and use of this life. 

'fc6. T o give (oneself) out as. Obs. tare . 

x6xs Chapman IVidowes T. Plays 1873 III. 11 A Spartan 
Loid, dating himsclfe our great Vicerotes Kinsman. 

t 8. To date from : to refer or ascribe to (a par- 
ticular origin). Obs. rare . 

172$ N. Robinson Th. Phystek 150 As we have dated the 
immediate Cause of all Acute Diseases, especially Fevcis, 
from the Contraction of the Solids. 

7 . intr . (for ref.) To bear date, be dated ; to be 
written or addressed from (a specified place). 

a 18*0 Rossetti Dante % Circ. 1. (1874) 27 Dante’s sonnet 
probably dates from Ravenna. 1874 Dkutsch Rem. 36 j 
A recent . .edition dates Wilna 1852. Mod. The letter daUs 
from Dmdon. 

8. To assign itself or be assigned to a specified 
time or period ; to have its origin, take its rise 
Jrom a particular time or epoch. 

a s8a8 R. E verett (Webster), The Batavian republic dates 
from the successes of the French aims. 1846 Crote Greece 
1. i. 1 . 68 The worship of the Sminthian Apollo dates hcfoic 
the earliest periods or /Folic colonization. 1856 Kane Atef, 
Expl. I. xi. 27 We learned that the house dated back ns far 
as the days of Matthew Stach, x868 Freeman Norm. Com/. 
(1876) II viii. 177 Two stately parish churches, one of them 
dating from the days of Norman independence. 

b. To rank in point of date or standing with. 

1827 Hood Plea A fids. Entries xxviii, For we arc very 
kindly cieatures, dating With Nature’s charities. 

Date, obs. form of Daut t>. .Sc., to fondle. 

Dateable : see Datable. 

Dated (d^'ted), ppl. a. [f. Date v. (and sbf) 

+ -ED.] 

1 . Marked or inscribed with a date. 

1731 Pope Ep. Pur line; ton 1 15 To all their dated Backs 
he turns you round ; These Afdus printed, those Du Sucil 
has hound. 1881 II. B. Whf.ati.fy Cat/i. Attgl. Prof. p. ix, 
The Catholicon is specially valuable as a dated Dictionary. 

+ 2 . Having a fixed date or term. Obs. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl, 11. vi, The loathsome 
chile of my dated life. 159a NasiikA Pcnilcwe(cx\. a) 18 b, 
That l an endow your names with neuer dated glory. 1718 
D'Urfuy G redan Heroine in. ii. in New Operas (1721) 
122 His dated time comes on. 

Dateless a. [-lesm.] 

1 . Without .1 date, bestring no date, undated. 

1644 Prynnk & Walker Fiennes's Trial 5 A Note, .with- 
out name or date, with a dateless©, nameless© Taper in- 
closed. X798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVI L 514 
A dateless account . .insertedafter the edit t for its uliolition. 
1801 Spectator 4 Apr., Here is a dateless letter. 

2 . J laving no limit or fixed term ; endless. 

*593 Shaks. R it h. 1 1 , 1. iii. 151 r I’he dateksse limit of thy 
dccre exile. 26*4 Darcie Birth of Heresies 108 Thy date- 
less© fame. x8xx Shelley .S 7 . Inyne Piosc Wks. 1888 1 . 219 
A dateless and hopeless eternity of horror. 1870 Lowell 
S tudy Wind. (1886) 164 Immortal as that dateless substance 
of the soul. 

8. Of indefinite duration in the past ; so ancient 
that its date or age cannot lie determined ; im- 
memorial. 

1794 Coleridge Poems, Re tig. Musing s, In the primeval 
age a dateless while The vacant shcphcid wandered with his 
flock. 18x4 Worosw. Excursion vi. Wks. (18881 493/2 From 
dateless usage which our peasants hold Of giving welcome 
to the first of May. Ruskin Scv. Lamps iii. § 4. 66 

The dateless hills, which it needed earthquakes to lift, and 
deluges to mould. 

4 . dial. Out of one’s senses, crazed ; insensible. 

1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. II. 263 Mother is gone 
dateless wi’ sorrow. 2867 E. Waugh Dead Man's Dinner 
19 {Lane. Gloss.) They *« laid her upo’ th’ couch cheer, as 
dateless as a stone. 

lienee Dn'telesineis, the cpiality of being date- 
less ; the absence of a fixed limit of time. 

1660 T. M. Hist. Independ. iv. 91 The Officers of his 
[Monk's] Army, .agreed, .that the Parliament intended, .to 
perpetuate the Narioiis slavery by their datelesncss. 

D&ter (dc l *t3j). [-eh 1 .] a. One who dates, 
b. An apparatus for date-stamping. 

x6xx Cotgr., Dataire. a datcr of writings . . the datcr, or 
dispatcher, of the Pope's Bulls ; an ordinaric Officer in the 
Court of Rome. 1887 Kiel fords Circular , Perpetual hand 
daters. 

Datto, obs. form of Death. 

Dapeit dapet, etc. : see Dahkt. 

D&tholite, err on. var. of Datolite. 


Dating (d/^tig), vbl. sb. [-tno L] The action 
of the verb Date, q.v. 

1678 Trials of Itelaud , <Sc. 10 He was then in London . . 
uh l sup|K>se by the dateing of nih Lcttcis. 2891 B. Nij mu - 
son in Athen.eum iu Jan. 61 2 As olhci datings of his aic 
apparently advanced one >cai, his dating requires to l>e in- 
qmicd into. 

Dation (d< 7i *Jon). [ad. L. datwn-cm , n. of action 
from dare to give.] The action of giving. + a. 
Med. A dose. b. Civil J aw. A tendering of L. 
datio, K, dation , the legal act of giving or con- 
ferring, e.g. of an office; esp. as distinct fiom 
donation. 

1656 Biount Glossogr , Dation t a giving, a gift, a dole. 
X657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 163 That .. quantity of 
a medicament which is prescribed . Is a Dosis, fin Dosis is 
Dation. — Glass., Dation , the quantity oi dosis of any 
medic ament that is atlminisircd to the patient at once. *889 
in Century Dut. (in .sense b). 

|| DatilCa (dati-ska). Dot. [mod.L. (Linnanis 
gives no source).] The name of a genus of mono- 
chlamydeous exogens (N.O. Lhittsctue/v) ; D. can - 
nabinei, the Cretan or Dastard Hemp- plant, is 
indigenous to Nepaul and the Levant; its leaves 
contain a colouring matter known as datiscayclloxo , 
used in dyeing silk, etc. Hence Datl'acln, a gluco- 
side, C 2l II 23 O rj , allied to salicin, obtained from 
the leaves and root of Datisca. Dati'ftcetiu, 
C 15 1I, 0 Go, a crystalline product of the decomposi- 
tion of datiscin. 

1863-7* Wai ,s Diet. Cheat. II. 306 The leaves contain a 
I km ufiar colouring matter, dat isca-yelUnv. l bid. 307 Puie 
datiscin forms colourless silky needles . . By boiling with 
strong potash. ley, it is decomposed with formation of datis- 
cetin. 

Datisi (datai'sai). Logic. The mnemonic term 
designating the mood of the third figure of syllo- 
gisms in which the major premiss is a universal 
affirmative (a), and the minor premiss and con- 
clusion particular affirmatives (i, i). 

The initial d indicates that the mood maybe reduced to 
Darii of the first figure ; the s following the second vowel, 
that this is done by simple conversion of the minoi pieiniss. 

1 55* T. Wilson Lo^/he (i*,8o) 40 The third figure. Da. All 
hipocriics count will woikes hie holines. it Some liipo- 
t rites have been Bishoppes, s/. Thereto* c some Bishoppes 
have coumptcd will workes hie holiness©. 1654 Z. Cork A rt 
Lotfhh (1657) 136 The Modes of this Figure are six. Called, 
Darapti , l clapton, Disamis , Datisi, Bocardo, Benson. 
1864 Bowen Logit vii. 200. 

Datism (d^Ptiz’m). rare . [ad. Cr. Aaricr/ibs 
4 a speaking like Datis (the Median commander at 
Marathon), i.c. speaking broken Greek* (Liddell 
& Scott).] Broken or barbarous speech ; a fault 
in speaking such as would be made by one not fully 
acquainted with the language. 

16x7 Minsiieu D tutor, Daftsme, when by a heape of 
Synonimacs wee rehearse the same things. 1891 Sat. Rev. 
14 Nov. 554/2 We tan understand thaL a small Athenian boy 
should commit a Datism in Latin : but we cannot see why 
the Roman hoy should make a neuter vetb tiansitivc. 

Datival (^dc'Ui*val), a. Gram. [f. L. datTv-us 
(see next) + -AL.l Belonging to the dative case. 

1818 Monthly Mag. XLVI. 322 Instead of the genitival 
and datival terminations. 

Dative (d£i‘tiv), a. and sb. [ad. L, datJv-us of 
or belonging to giving, f. dat-as given ; in grammar 
rendering Gr. doTudi(nTW(Xts^, from 5 otikus of giving 
nature, f. $or-o y given.] A. adj. 

1. Gram . The name of that case of nouns in 
Aryan and some other languages which commonly 
denotes the indirect or more remote object of the 
action of a verb, that to or for whom or which we 
do a thing, or to whom we give a thing. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xci, 41O (Add. MS.) The thrid Falk* is 
datif case, for there are some that arc prowdc for they mow 
gyve. x$8o Hoi.l vrand Treas. Fr. Pong, A. .scructh many 
limes to express© the Datiue ease : as je Tay donue *1 men 
prn\ I gaue it to my father. 1668 Wilkins R eali har. 152 
The Dative Case is expressed by the Proposition (To). 2879 
Romy I. at. Gram. iv. ix. § 11 30 'the Dative case is used 111 
two senses only : (A) It expresses the indirect object . .(IB It 
is used predicat tvely in a uuasi-ndjectival sense Mod. The 
pronouns me, thee, turn, he * , us, you, them, which we now 
use l>oth as direct and indirect objectives, were originally 
dative forms ; the original accusatives are disused. 

+ 2. Disposed to give ; having the right to give. 
Obs. rare. (In first quot. with play on sense 1.) 

24.. Piets of Fullham 3O8 in Ha/ 1 . E. P. P. II. 15 To 
knowen folkc that lien datyfl : Their purches he called rfblatif : 
They hauc their i^en vocatif. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Dative , 
that giveth, or is of power to give. 

+ 3. Of the nature of a gift; conferred or be- 
stowed as a gift. (Fren. ojiposed to tuUive .) Obs. 

1570-6 Lambardr Peramb. Kent (1826) 453 All Nobilitie 
and Gentrie is either, Native, or Dative, that is to say, 
commeth either by Discent, or by Purchase [i. e. acquisi- 
tion]. 1662 Morgan Sph. Gentry fix. iii. 78 The first Native 
. the second Dative, linng given in rewards. 

4. Law. a. That may be given or disposed of at 
pleasure; in one’s gilt. b. Of an officer: Ap- 
pointed so as to be removable at pleasure : opposed 
to perpetual. C. Sc. Lqw. Given or appointed by 
a magistiatc or a court of justice, not by a testator 
or by the mere disposition of law ; pertaining to 


such appointment : as in exenttor dative, an tu 
cutor ap|>ointed by decree of the commissniy when 
none has U*en appointed by the deceased, an ad 
ininistrntor ; decree dative, a decree appointing an 
executor dative ; testament dative , the decice 
continuing and conferring lull title on an cxccutm 
dative ; tutor dative, a tutor appointed by the < oml 
on the failuie of tutors-nonrinntc and tutoisat- 
law; lutory dative , the office of a tutor dati\e 
d. Tutor dative , in Korn. Law , one appointed by 
the testator, as distinguished from tutor cptivc. 

1535-6 Att 27 Hen Till, c. 28ft is Pr>oursoi govirnour. 
dalyfl & removable from tyme to tyrrn*. 1575 / Ji uniat 
/>. Hunter in Bailout Ptattuk\ 115 Sum tutoris at testa- 
mental is, sum tutoi i^of law, and sum ar tutoris dative ‘I In 
lutoi dative is maid ami gevin be the King. 1651 N. Ba< on 
Disc. (amt. Fug, 11. vi. U7 iy) 29 They shall entity .whctlu 1 
a Prior he perpetual, or dative. 17*0 An 11 11 l\n» t qou /(>>, 
Those are term’d 1 >ativc KxcLUtors who arc appoint! d sin h 
by the Judges Deuce, as Administratois with us hue in 
England. *754 Ekskine Ptitn, Sc. I am (1809) 85 If no 
tutor of law demands the office, any person may apply foi 
a lutory-dativc. 1796 (title), The Testament Dative, and 
Inventory of the dents . . justly owinj^ to umquhile Rohui 
Burns, .at th© time of his decease, faithfully made out and 
given up by Jean Armour, widow of the said defam i, and 
executrix qua relict, dcceincd to him by decreet dative of the 
Commissary of Dumfries. 1848 Wiiarion Law Lex... 
Dative . .that which may be given or disposed of at will and 
pleasure. 1861 Sat . Rev. 25 May 5^2 In the fourth ycai of 
Henry V, all the dative alien priories wuc dissolved and 
granted to the Crown. 1880 MtnunFAi) Gains 1. ft 1 r , \ 
Tutors appointed in a testament by expiess nomination are 
called tutors dative ; those .selected in viituc of a power of 
option, tutors optive. 

B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 

1. Gram. Short for dative case : see A. 

15*0 WmriNTON Tulg. (1527) 11 Somtyme in the steak of 
genytiue ease he wyll hauc a datyuc. 1751 Harris 11 etna s 
11. iv. (1786) 787 The Dative, as it implies Tendency to, is 
employed, .to denote the Final Cause. x86t Max Mm 1 n< 
Sc. Lang. vi. 208 The locative may well convey the mean- 
ing of the dative. 

attrib. *868 G. Stemifns Runic Mon. I. 260 Othci 
examples of this, .dative-ending 
f 2. Sc. Law. A decree dative : see A. 4 e. Obs. 

X564 Act of Sederunt 74 July (Jam >, We haif given .. 
power to our saids Commissaries of Eilinhuigh, to gi\« 
datives, and constitute, .executors- datives. 1666 Instant. 
Commissarits 111 „ UtsSedt. »5M-i7')op. 05 If neither nearest 
of kin, executor or creditor shall desite to he (.onliimed .ye 
shall confirm your piocuiator fisud, ilatives always b< ing 
duly given thereto befoic. .After the said datives (but bcloie 
confirmation). 

Datively (<b“ l Livli), adv. [f. pree. + -ly -.] 
Gram. In the dative case ; as a dative. 

x886 Century Mag. XXXII. 898 The pronoun of ihe fust 
or second person, used datively. 

Dativo-(d< r t3i*vd), combining form of L. daltvux, 
Dative, used in adverbial comb, with othci ad 
jeetives. 

x88a F. Hall in Amer. fail. Philnl. III. 17 Out inlim 
tive, where to picccdcs it, having been genu ally, ol old, 
dalivo-gi rundial f t.e. of the nature of a dative gcitmdj. 

Datolite (dic t^bit). Min. Alsocrron. datho- 
lito {l Tenter). [Named by Esmark 1S06: irreg. 
f. initial pait of Gr. baruoOai to divide -f -AtHov 
stone : see -LITE.] 

A borosilicatc of calcium, occurring in glassy 
crystals of various colours, in white opaque com- 
pact masses, or in botryoidal masses ( bolryotite ). 

1808 T. Allan Names of Min. 26 Datholitc. 1868 Dana 
Min. 382 Datolite is found in trnnpean rocks. 

|| DattOCk (dcc*t|flc). [Native name in W. 
Africa.] The hard mahogany-like wood of a W est 
African tree, Detarium scnegalcn.se , N.O. Legit mi 
7tos:\i ; also the tree itself. 

1884 Miller Plant-u., ‘ Dattock’, of W. Tropical Af» i« a. 

II Datum (d<" l, t#m). PI. data (de l *ta). [I,. 
datum given, that which is given, neut. pa. pple. 
of dare to give.] A thing given or granted ; some- 
thing known or assumed as fact, and made the 
basis of reasoning or calculation ; an assumption 
or premiss from which inferences aie drawn. 

1646 Hammond li hs. (16741 I. 248 (Sianf.) From nil t In 
heap of data it would not follow that it was nr<rv:iry 
2691 ’J’. I 1 |alf) Arc. New Invent. 128 Out of what Data 
arises the knowledge. 1737 Fin ding Hist . Rieister Dial . 
All, .will grant me this datum, that the said..|M*rsou is a man 
of an ordinary capacity. 1777 PimsiLit Matt. <S V /; - 
(1782) I. xii. 146 Wc have no cl.ua to go upon. 1807 Hi 1 ion 
Course Math. 11 . 350 The omission of a material datum in 
the calculation, .namely, the weight of the charge of |>ow'. 
dcr. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 111 . Ixx\i. 9 The his- 
torical and sc icntific data on whn h the solution, .depends. 

b. Comb., as datum-line, - Plane . 

1855 H. Stencek Prine. Psychol, ( t 87a) II. vi. viii, Moun- 
tain'* . . can have their relative heights determined only by 
refetencc to some common datum-line, as the level of tin* sea. 
>869 R. B. Smvtii Goldfields Tittoria 609 Datum II 'at, t - 
Level, the level at which water was first struck iu .1 shall 
Mink on a reef 01 glitter. 188a Gfikik Tcxt-bL. Geo/, mi. 
(1885) 1/25 The lines of stratification may he used as datum- 
lines to measure approximately the amount of rock whi« h 
has been worn away. 1885 Science 19 June 409 The lioit- 
zontal datum-plane adopted by German craniologists. 

II Datura (daUuo’ra). Dot. [mod.L. ad. Hindi 
dha/ura, native name of D.fastuosa and Jh Afetel, 
common Indian species used to stupefy and poison.] 

C *-2 
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DAUBING. 


DAUB. 

A genus of poisonous plants (N.O. Solanaccw), of 
which A Stramonium is the Strammony or Thorn- 
apple, supposed to he a native of Western Asia, 
hut now half naturalized o\ er the warmer temperate 
regions of the world ; it is a powerful narcotic. 

1663 J. Dawks (r AtandeRld* Trav . 104 A thug which . 
stujxTu-s his senses. ,'J ho Indians call Inis hrrh Doutro, 
Doutry, or Datum, and the Turks and Persians, Data la, 
x86j Ri \ icinr.K l tut, India 11. iv. iv. 1 26 From Hindoo* 
was hist learned, .the benefit of smoking datura in asthma. 

attnb 1883 Dtutuiy Ala, g. XXVII. 205 Large white 
datura blossoms. 

lienee Daturine (also Dftttt’ria), the poisonous 
alkaloid found in the Thorn-apple and other 
specie* ; =» Atropine. 

183a R. Ciikisi (son /’arsons (cd. 2) 726 A peculiar alkaloid, 
w I in It has been named Daturine or Datuna. 

Dan, var. of Dauw. 

Dau ( ( 'u nor M. 5 iotf , etc.) : see Dawk and Day. 
Daub (dyb), v. Forms : 4-7 daube, dawbe, 

I -5 dobo, 5 doybe, 5-6 doube, 6-9 dawb, 7- 
daub. [a. OF. daubc-r I ,. dealbdre to whiten 
over, whitewash, plaster, f. dc- down, etc ,+alluhe 
to whiten, f. albus white. 'Hie word had in OF. 
the senses ‘clothe in white, clothe, furnish, white- 
wash, plaster’; in later F. 4 to beat, swinge, 
latntne * (Cotgr.); cf. turry, anoint , etc. All the 
English uses appear to come through that of 
i plaster 1 .] 

1 . irans. In building, etc. ; To coat or cover (a 
wall or building) with a ln)er of plaster, mortar, 
day, or the like ; to cover (laths or wattle) with 
a composition of clay or mud, and straw or hay, 
so as to form walls. (Cf. Dab v. 8.) 

( 13*5 E . /;. A ltd, l\ 11. 31 ^ Clcme hit [the ark] with flay 
comfy with-inne, & allc [>♦* tndentur dryuen daube with* 
ouieu. 118a Wyu if Lro. xiv. 4a With other iley the hows 
to he dawhid. 1483 Lath . Angt. 102 Dobc, h note, illincre . 
1489 Cawon Eaytes of A, 11. xwiv. 145 U hys bastyllc music 
In* aduirotmed with hirdels abmilc ami dawhed thykkc with 
» 1 the and day thereupon. 1515 Barclay Egtoges iv. (is7<j) 
C iv/t Of his shc|K.rotc dawbe the walles round about. 1530 
I’ai.sok 507 h Daube up this wall a pace with planter .. 

I daube with lomc that 13 tempered with heare or strawc. 
1605 Shahs, fear it. ii. 71, 1 will tread this \nhoultcd 
v ill, due into moitci, and daube the wall of a lakes with him. 

< 1710 t\ Kii-nnis Diary i 1888) if** Little hulls ami hovels 
the poor Live in Like Parries .. daub'd with mud-wall. 
1877 X. JD. J ine. Gloss. 243 Stud and mud watting, build- 
ing without brii ks or stones, with jiosts and wattles, or laths 
daubed over with ro.ul-mud. 

absol. 1523 Fii/iu-ku, Surr. 37 ITc shall botbe thacke 
*v 1 lau he at his ownc tost and charge. 1643 Kfxih rs A r «ui* 
man s.14 lie falls to dawbing with untcrn(>eicd mortar. 

jig, i6xj-< Bn. Hall ContempL. O. T. xn. vi,Hc..is 
fame to dawhc up a rotten peat e with the basest conditions. 

2. T o plaster, close up, cover over, coat with some 
sticky or greasy substance, smear. 

x 597~8 lh'. Hall Sat, \ 1. i. (R.\ Whose wiinkled furrows 
Are daubed full of Venice chalk. 1614 — Reiott. Treat. 
174 Take aw-ay this clay from mine eyes, wherewith alas 
they arc so dawhed Up. 1658 A Fox tr. WurtA Surg. 
11. xxviii. 190 She had been plaistered and dawlicd with 
Salves .1 lung lime. 1719 Df Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xv. 309 
Wc daubed him nil over.. with tar. .*83 * Lander Adv. 
\iyer II. viii 26 The women daub their hair with red clay. 
fig. 1784 Town k Tosh \. 3G0, I would not be a king to 
be daubed with undisi erning praise. 

b. To smear or lay on (a moist or sticky sub- 
stance). Also^-. 

1646 Fui.im Wounded Conn, (t 84 1 ) 289 For uunfoit 
daul>cd on will not stick long upon it, 1730 K. Smiiii 
Comp/. Housewife )oy With a line tag daub it often on the 
face and hands. 

c. To bribe/ grease \ slang. (('{. quot. 1876 in 
Dau it sb. 2.) 

01700 1L L. Put. Cant. Crew, Dawbing, bribing. 1785 
( • rosi Dut, DuAj. Tongue, The cull was scragged [hanged J 
because he could not dawb. 

3 . To co.il or cover with adhering dirt ; to soil, 
bedaub. Also fig. 

a 1450 Knt. dc la Tour { 1868) 31 Her hcles, the whichc is 
doubed with fdthe. 1535 Joye A Pol. I indale 50 Dawbing 
ct he other with dirtc and mycr. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert . 

A ’dig 1 *5 Such . . verities, as would have adorned, and not 
dawidd the Gospel. 1661. Prfys Diary 30 Sept., Having 
been very much daubed with dirt, I got a coach and home. 
*731 Di. Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 197 The fall plunged 
me in a puddle., and daubed me. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, 
Sa/.u 850)11. 596 Filthy metal that one could not touch 
without (tanbin£ one’s fingers. 1840 Dickens Old C. .Shop 
in, 'lo daub himself with ink up to the roots of his hair. 
1881 Hi sant Sc Rice Chap/, of fleet i. xi.(i88 3^89 My name 
is too deeply daubed with the Fleet mud; it cannot be 
cleansed. 

t 4 . To soil (paper) witli ink, or with bad or 
worthless w riting. Ohs. 

i<$9 Matfrcl. Epit. ( 1843) 6 When men have a gift in 
writing, howc ensie it is for them to daube paper, a 1618 
Bradshaw Dn t ctis. Separation (1640) Bi In the proofe of 
the Assumption he daubs sixe pages. 170* Southey Lett. 
(i8s6) 1. 7 The litter loss, to one who uaubs so much, is 
nothing. 

5 . In painting : To lay on (colours) in a crude or 
clumsy fashion ; to paint coarsely and inartist ically. 
Also absol. 

1 630 [sec Daubed], 1643 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v x. 
394 A trovcll will serve as well as a pencil! to daub on such 
thick course colours. 1695 Djiydln tr. Du Ere strops Art 


of Painting (L.), A lame, imperfect piece, rudely daubed 
over with too little reflection, and too much haste. 1796 
Hurke Regie . Peace i. Wks. V 1 1 1 . 147 The falsehood of the 
colours which [Wnl|H>]c] suffered to be daubed over that 
measure, 1840 Hoon Up the Rhine Introd. 4 It bail been 
so often painted, not to say daubed, already. 1867 Tkolloi e 
Chron. hat set II. li.77 He leaned upon his stick, and daulnal 
away briskly at the background. 

+ 0 . To cover (the person or dress) with finery or 
ornaments in a coarse, tasteless manner ; to bedizen. 
(Vis. or dial. 

a 1 593 Cri » ne & Lodge Looking Glass Wks. (Rtldg.) 
124/3 My wife's best gown, .how handsomely it wasdaubca 
with statute- lace. < 1639 tr. Du Hasps Compi. Woman 11. 
2 They dawb their habits with gold lace. xt6o > Wesliy 
Dks. (1872) III. 13 A person hugely daubed with gold. 
1876 Witt thy Gloss, k. v., Daub'd out, fantastically dressed, 
f 7 . ftp. To cover with a specious exterior ; to 
whitewash, cloak, gloss. Obs. 

1543 HfccoN Agst. .Sweating Early Wks. (1843)375 Perjury 
cannot escape unpunished, be it never so secretly handled 
and craftily daubed. ^ 1504 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 111. v. 29 So 
smooth he dawh’d his vice with shew of Vertue. 1678 
Young Serm. at Whitehall 29 Dec. qr To dawb and palliate 
oui faults, is hut like keeping our selves in the dark. 1683 ti. 
Erasmus' Marie Rue. 114 They dawb over their oppression 
with a submissive flattering carriage. 1785 [see DauukdJ. 

+ b. absol. or in/r. To put on a false show; to 
dissemble so as to give a favourable impression, 

o. To pay court with flattery. Obs. or dial. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. i. 5 j Poore Tom’s a cold. ^ I cannot 
daub it further. 16x9 W. Whaifiy GotCs Hush. ii. (1672) 52 
What auailed it Ananias and Saphira, to dawhc and countci- 
feit? 1619 W. Sc later Rap. 1 Thess . (1630) 288 With 
such idle distinctions doc they dawbe witn conscience. 
1650 Haxtf.r Saints' R. in. xiu. (1C62) 508 Do not daub 
with men, and hide from them their misery or danger. 
a 17x6 South (J.\Ia;t every one, therefore^ at tend the sentence 
of his const iencc ; for, he may he sure, it will not daub, nor 
flatter. 1876 ll hitby Gloss., Daubing, .paying court for the 
sake of advantage. 1877 iiolderness Gloss., Daub, to 
flatter, or besmear with false compliment, with the object of 
gaming some advantage. 

Daub(d§b),j^. [f.DAUBP. In some dialects (dob, 
dab), whence the spelling dab : cf. Dab sbJ 12.J 

1 . Material for daubing walls, etc. ; plaster, rough 
mortar ; day or mud mixed with stuoblc or chaff, 
used with laths or wattle to form the walls of cot- 
tages, huts, etc. I fence wattle and daub (also dab). 

1446 1 r at ton Chart Aw, Ate. (Somerset Record Soc. 82), 
Item for rvses for the dawbe* .. ij d. 1481-90 Howard 
Hottseh. Pas. (Ko\b.) 514 Payd .. for bryngyng of dawbe 
and cley in to the said castell. 1587 A/atuh. Crt. /.ctl 
Rec. (1885) II. 18 For y 1 ' tariage of any mutke, dungc, 
dawbe, clay. x6sa R. Hawkins Coy. S.Sea (1847) 113 The 
soyle which, with water.. they make into clay, or a ecr- 
tainc dawhc. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xix. 369 Traders’ 
houses . built of wattle and daub. 1876 R.F, Hurion Gorilla 
L. II. 22 Heaps of filthy hovels, wattle and daub and dingy 
thatch. 1884 C heshtre Gloss. 279 A raddle and dobc house. 

b. Anything that is daulied or smeared on. C. 
fig. Insincere compliments, flattery, dial. 

160a Narcissus 209 (1893) Though with the dawbe of 
prayse I am loath to loine her. 1693 Dkydkn JuvenaTs 
Sat. vi. (R.), She duely, once a month, renews her face; 
Mean time, it lies in daub, and hid in grease. 1877 Holder • 
ness Gloss., Daub, hypocritical affection. 

2 . An act or instance of daubing. 

1669 A. Rkownk Ars Piet. (1675) 82 And with two or 
three dawbes of your great Pencil, lay it on in nil instant. 
1731 Kelly AY. Prov. 256 (Jam.) Many a time have I gotten 
a wine with a towel ; but never a daub with a dishclout before. 
1870 Whitby Glo\s., Daub o' V hand, a bribe; compensa- 
tion. 1 They got a daub o' t' hand for ’t.’ 

0 . A patch or smear of some moist substance, 
grease, colouring, etc. 

1731 Swii T Poems, Renut t fill Young Nymph, [She] must, 
before she goes to Red. Rub off the Da whs of White iiml 
Red. 1881 Tvlok Anthropol. 418 Their bodies painted with 
black daubs. 

4 . A coarsely executed, inartistic painting. 

1761 SitRNK Tr. Shandy III. xii, And did you step in, 
to take a look at the grand picture? . .’Tis a melancholy 
daub, my lord! 1784 Cowpkr Task vi. 285 That he dis- 
cerns The diffrenccof a Guido from a daub. 1839 Marry at 
Diary in A trier. 1st Ser. I. 392 A large collection of daubs, 
called portraits of eminent personages. 1880 A. H. Hum 
Ruckle I.i. 15 A coarse daub of a picture. 

5 . at/rib. or Comb., as daub-hole. 

1848 S. Bamfokd Early Days i. (1850) n An old timber 
and daub house. 1875 Latte. Gloss., DauEhoil \ daub-hole, 
a clay or marl pit. 

Daubed (d§bd), ///. a. [f. Daub v. + -ed.] 
Plastered or coated with clay, paint, or sticky 
matter; fg> bedizened, bearing a specious exterior. 

CX335 R. E. Allit. P. P#,492 In pat cofer f>at watz clay 
daubed. <rx 430 Pal/ad. on Hush. t. 785 Hym liketh best 
a daubed wough. 1581 Pehie Gnazzo's Civ . Cotw. in. 
(1586) 125 b, ’Those dawbed, parget ted, and vermilion died 
faces. 1598 Marston Pygmal. 135 Glittering in dawbed 
lac’d accoustrcments. 1630 Sir S. D'Ewes Jmls. (1783) 67 
This daubed piece . .the face hath no similitude. 178 3 Sarah 
Fielding Ophelia I. xxv. The painted canvas is most 
innocent ; but the daubed hypocrite most criminal. 

Dauber (dg-baj). [f. Daub v. + -kb 1 . In 
sense 1 prob. going back to AFr. daubour, in mod. 
L. daubator whitewashes plasterer.] One who or 
that which daubs. 

f 1 . One who plasters or covers walls with mortar, 
clay, etc.; a plasterer; one who builds with 
daub. Obs ♦ 


[e 1300 Lib. Cust. Edw . I, I. 99 (Godcf.) De piastres, de 
daubours dc teulcrs.] 1383 Wyclip Isa. xli. 25 As a dauber e, 
or a pottcrc to-tredende the lowe erthe. 1398 Tkevisa 
Earth. De P. R. xvi. ii. (1495) 553 Claye is tough crlhc.. 
urn! ablcth to dyuers werkes of aawbers. 14x9 Liber Albus 
(Rolls Scr.) I. 289 Carpenters, masouns, plash ers, daulKirs, 
tculers. e 1315 Cocke Lovell’s R. (Percy Sue.) 10 Parys 
plasterer*, daubers, and lyme botners. 1535 Cover da 1 e 
a Kings xii. 12 To them that buylded and wioughte in the 
house of the Lorde, namely, to the dawl>crs and masons. 
x6ox Cornwallyi’S Ess, xi, Straw, and durt good only for 
Thatchers, and Dawbers. 164s Milton Animndv. vi. (1851) 
240 Yet tliis Dauber would daub still with his untompered 
Mortar. 18x6 in Peel Sfen Dailey (1803) 388 (A plasterer 
who] under the sobriquet of Dick Dawbcr was known far 
and near, a 183* Fokuy Doc. K. Anglia. Dauber, a builder 
of walls with clay or mud, mixed with stubble or short 
straw. . In Norfolk it is now difficult to find a g<*xl dauber. 

+ 2 . One who puts a false show on things ; a hypo- 
critical flatterer. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 425 Put case, thou wert under the 
Mimstcry of a dawln*r and flatterer. 1653 Baxter Meth. 
Peace t 'onsc. 388 Meddle not with mcn-pleascrs mid daubcis. 
1693 E. Walm u Epictetus' Afor. Ixxi, If praised, he can 
despise The fulsome Pawber, and his Flatteries. 

3. A coarse or unskilful painter. 

165s Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. i. § t They were not Artist# in 
that Mystery .. being rather Dnwbcrs then Drawers. 1697 
Pkydi-n Dirg. (i8o<>) II. 150 It hath been copied by so 
many sign-nost daubers. 1751 Smollett Per, Pic. (1779) 
Il.xlii. 5s What is the name of the dauber who painted 
that? 1680 Aianc/t. Guard. 31 Dec., They will see., in 
David Cox something more than a dauber. 

4. U. S. A species of sand-wasp : from the way 
in which it daubs mu<l in forming its nest. 

1844 Gossk in Zoologist II. 582 The little boy*, .informed 
me that these were the nests of dirt-daubers. 1889 in Far- 
mer A met h ants m s. 

5. Anything used to daub with ; c.g. a rag-brush 
or stump used to put blacking upon boots, where 
it is spread by the blacking-brush. 

0. -- Dauber i b (Ogilvie). 

Daubery, danbry (dj’bari, d$-bri). |Y 

Dauber: see -ery.] The practice of daubing; 
the specious or coarse work of a dauber. 

1546 Pale Eng. Dotaries t. (1 S5<>' 9 To patch up that 
dauberye of the dcuyll, their vowed wyuefesse and hus- 
bandles thastite. Ibid. 87 Thys dyvinite of yours is but 
dongyshe danbry. 1598 Siiaks. Aferry ID. iv. ii. 186 She 
workes by Chnrmcs, by Spels, by th' igure, & sin h dawbry 
as this Ls. i6g\ W. Frm<i: AY/. Ess. xxii. 133 Wc should 
have a graceful embtoidery, not a daubery in expression. 
1830 Eraser’s Afag. II. 114 He. .could colour cither side of 
any question brought befoic him with gay daubery. 1876 
H hitby Gloss., Daubery .. applause doubtfully deserved; 
cajolery ; the purport of au inflated announcement, 

Daubing (tid bit)), vbl. sl>. (-inu '.] 

1. The acuon of the vb. Daub in various senses. 

Chinking and daubing : see Ch inking vbl. sb . 1 2. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 198 Peer*., puttc hem alle to 
weikc, In duubyng and in dcluyng. 1486 Nottingham 
Rec. III. 241 Tcmperyng ofmorter, ami lattyng and ilawh- 
yng at \rc hou*. 1544 Churchw. A c< . St. Giles, Reading 7<» 
To a mason for lathytig |an]tl dawhyng iiij' 1 . 2656 A rtf. 
Handsom. 115 [They] used such .. clawhinga of ldack, led, 
ami white, as wholly changed the very natutall hx>ks. X658 
A. Fox Wurlz' Surg. in. xv. 263 To prevent this swelling 
.. much salving, dawbing, annointing, &c. they have used 
1743 Loud. 4* Country Brew. 111. (eel. 2) 186 Corrupt and 
foul Puddles, whose ill Scents and nasty Daubing* are 
always ready to aflcct and damage the Utensils and Worts. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. if. 432 note, Blackening a 
character which was black enough without such daubing 
b. The putting a false show on anything {obs .) ; 
hypocritical flattery. 

1655 Sandfrson Serm. II. Pref., That all couit chaplains 
were parasites, and their ptcaching little other than daub- 
ing. 1681-6 J. Scon Chr. Life 111. (1676) 390 God .. sees 
through all the Dawbings and Fucu’s of Hypocrisie. 1766 
Smolei tt Trav. II. xxix. (Jodi.), Without any daubing at 
all, 1 am very sincerely your very affectionate humble 
servant. 1803 Scoir Let. Afiss Seward in Lockhart xi. 
Such exaggerated daubing as Mr. llaylcy has bestowed 
upon poor Cowper. 

0. Painting coarsely or inartistically ; hence, a 
coarsely or badly executed painting. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 49X No such, .offensive Sight as 
Pcncill-dawhing. 1680 Otway Orphan Ded., Hasty dawh- 
ing wilt but spoil the picture. 1713 Pope Guardian No. 78, 
1 knew a painter. . make his dawbings to be thought originals 
by setting them in the smoak. 175a Footr 7 asU\. Wjcs. 
1799 I. 9 How high did your genius soar? To the daubing 
diabolical angel* for ale-house.*. 1870 E. Peacock Raf 
Skirl. HI. 104 Worth a housefuil of Verrio s daubings. 

2. Material with which anything is daubed; 

esp . mortar or clay used in daubing walls; rough- 
cast. . t 

1383 Wyclif Esek. xiii. ia Whcr is the dawbynge, that je 
dnwbidcn [16x1 the dawbing wherwith yc haue dawbed it] t 
1598 Flokio, Empiastro, a pmister, a daubing. 1650 But wfr 
Anthropomet. 158 To fori and wrong Nature with Bird- 
lime, Chaulk, Dawbing, and such trash. i7«6 Leonid Ibertx s 
Arc hit, I. 49 b, They., are not too hasty to lay the second 
dawbing over this. 1806-7 A Young Agnc. Essex (>8> 0 
I. 49 Tnc old cottages arc generally of clay daubing, a 1848 
Carlton New Purchase*. 61 (Bartlett) the interstices of 
the log wall were • chinlt«*l ’-the chinking being large 
chips and small slabs.. and the daubing, yellow clay.. 

Sll b. h According to Knight, Did. Mtch. (U.S.), 
a synonym of Udbbing for leather. 

3. allrib. and Comb. . . 

tm MS. Ace. St. fohn't Hoy., Cauterb./F , or a dawhyng 

forke Id. 1W0 Fisher Rutlu/tt Alarm Wks. (1679) 473 
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DAUGHTER. 


DAUBING. 

• 

Such .. shifting; and canvc*ing, and daubing doings in 
n business of such moment. *66* Gerbikr Counsel I ) j a, The 
old Norman gotish Lime and llaire-like daubing custom**. 

Datrbillg, ///. a. [-ING That daubs ; esp. 
that bedaubs with flattery (obs.). Hence Daub- 
lxtgly adv ., in a daubing manner. 

*6« Gurnall Chr. in Arm. v. § 3 (1669) 84 He hath bis 
daubing Preachers. . with their soul-flattering. *676 Wycher- 
I ky PI. Dealer i, She . . hates the lying, masking, daubing 
world. z68a S. Pordage Afedal Keif. Kp. 2 As much to the 
life, as the pretended Whiggs Heroe most daubiugly was 
lately aimed at, by the Author of the Medal. 1719 W. 
Duncombk in y. Dum.ombcs Lett . (1773) I. 239 The daub* 
ing sycophant. 

Daubreelite (dpbr/teit). Min. [f. as next + 
-mtk ] black sulphide of chromium, found in 
meteoric iron. 

*® 9 * fall Mall G. 1 7 Sept. 7/3 The. constituent parts of 
meteoric iron are.. numerous compounds, such as ferrous 
sulphide (troilitc), sulphide of chromium (dnulmhdin.), 
cab turn sulphide (oldhamite). 

Daubreite (d*>* br* ,oit). Min. [Named 1K67 
after M. Daubree, a French mineralogist : sec -jtk.] 
A native oxy-chloride of bismuth. 

1876 Atner. yrnl. Sc. Ser. 111. XII. 396. 

Daubry : see Daubery. 

Daubster (dg-bstaj). [f. Daub, Dauber : see 
-stkr.] A clumsy painter ; a dauber. 

185* Keadk Chr. Johnstone vi. 63 The young artist laughed 
the old dauhsLer a merry defiance. 

Dauby (dj?*bi), a. [f. Daub sb. + y.] 

1 . Of the nature of or resembling daub; sticky. 

I 6 ? 7 , T)r \ YD,:N r 1*19$. Georg. IV. 54 Th* industrious Kind 
With dawby Wax and Klow’rs the Chinks have lin’d. 1787 
Marshall Rur, hum. hast Norfolk (Boss., Dauby, clammy, 
sticky; spoken of land when wet. 1884 Upton.on-.Sci’ern 
Clo.^. t Dauby , damp and sticky; used of bread made from 
‘grown wheat. 

2 . Given to daubing: dirty, etc. (see quots.). dial. 

*855 Robinson Whitly Gloss . , Dauby, untidy, dirty. 
Dauby folks, slovenly people in household matters. 1877 
N. IP . Ltne. Gloss., Dauby, dirty. ‘What a dauby bairn 
tlmo art*. 1877 H older ness Gloss.. Dauby. .(2) fcigncdly 
affectionate *, (3) gaudily dressed, without taste. 

3 . Of the nature of a daub. 

*8*9 Macho. Mag. XXVI. 96? The painter's wotk — be it 
dawby or divine. 1878 Modey's Ess. I. Introd. 4 j A slovenly, 
and, to use his own expression, dauby style of writing. 
Daud : see Dad sb,~ and v . 

Daudle, var. of Dawdle. 

Dauffh, dauch (dax, dax w ). Se. Mining 

[Etymol. uncertain : the foim points to an earlier 
da/gh, da/) ; cf. Dauk.] See (mots. 

*793 Ukr Hist. Rntherglcn 289 Dauyh, a soft and blai k 
substance, chiefly of day, mica, and what resembles coal 
dust. 1807 Ukadkk k Arrau 217 The dauch which separates 
the two scams of coal. 1859-65 Page Geol. Terms, Dauk , 
Dauk, or Daug/t, applied in mining to beds or bands of 
hard, tough day 01 clayey admixture; generally without 
lamination, and more or less compact and homogeneous. 

1 1 cnee Dftu chy a., of the character of daugh. 

1807 Headric k Arran 217, 8 or 10 inches of a dauchy 
till. *845 Wlust lebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) I. 37 j The ice is 
dam lue. 

Daughter (d£'taj). Forms : a. 1 dohtor, -ur, 
1-3 dohter, 3-4 dotqtor, -ir, 3-5 dorter, -ir, 
-ur, 3-6 (9 dial.) dowter, 4 dohuter, -ir, -yr, 
dow;ghtur, douther, 4-5 doghtir, -ur, douter, 

4 5 (N *^*1 doghter, 4-6 doughter (dowghter, 

5 doughtur, dughter, dowtir, -yr, powijtur, 

thowghter, 5-6 Me. dochtir, 5-9 AV. doohter, 6 
doughtour, AV. douohter). £. (6 dial, dahtorr, 
doffter, 7 daffcer), 6— daughter (riming with 
after in Pilgr. Prog., etc.). Plural: see below. 
[A Com, Teutonic and Common Aryan word of 
lelationship, OF. dohtor (- ur , -Cr) ** OFris. dor h ter, 

OS. dohtar (MPu., Du., LG. dorhter), OIIG. tohtcr 
(MUG. t oh ter, Ger. toe liter), ON. dot ter dohter), 

(Sw., Norw. (totter, Da. datter ) , Goth, dauhtar 
OTcul*doh/er; corresp. to pre-( iermanic *dhuklc‘r 
from original *dJiughdl?r, whence Skr. duhitar 
Zend duydar, Armen, didtr, OSlav. diWt, Lith, 
duktc \ cf. also Gr. Bvydrrjp. Generally referred to 
the verbal root * dhtigh Skr. duh- to milk. 

The normal modern repr. of OE .dohtor, ME .dof> 
ter, is doughter, still used in 16th c., and now repre- 
sented by Sc. dochter, dowchter , north. Eng. dowter. 
The form daughter appeared in the 1 6th c. (substi- 
tuted in Cranmer s ed. of the Bible for Tindalc’* 
and C overdale's doughter, whence in all later ver- 
sions, and always in Shokspere and later writers). 

It appears to be of southern origin, and analogous 
to roe southem phonetic development of bought, 
sought , thought : a Wells will of 1531 has dohtor rs : 
cf. the mod. Somerset and Devon (da*tai). 

In OE. the dative sing, was dchter\ genitive dohtor 
(sometimes dehter) ; the uninflectcd genitive continued in 
use to the i§th c. The plural shows a variety of forms, vi/. 
OE. dohtor, -ur, - cr (like the sing.), dohtru , dohtra. North- 
umb. dohter, dohtcro ; tlm first or tnese app. did not survive 
the OE. stage j the form in •*, -a, is represented in early 
ME, by Layamon's dohtere . dohtre ; out Layamon has 
also dohtren, which survived in S. W. dialect to 1500. Ormin 
has dohhtrcss, and the later text of Layamon dohtres, which 
is always found in northern ME., and became the standard 


form. An umlaut plural defter appears in the West Mid- 
land Alliterative Poems of 14th c. and the Troy-book of 
c *400 ; it occurs elsewhere with inflexional endings, dehtrt n, 
def teres : cf . brother, brethren. The unfixcdm-ss of the 
foim is seen in this, that the earlier text of Layamon has 
l>oth dohtere and dohtren , the later both dohtten and 
dohtres ; the MSS. of Chaucer also show l>oth doughtres 
and doughtren, Hall Meidenhad has dohtren and dehtren, 
the Alliterative Poems defter and def teres. 

With the OE. plural forms, cf. OFris. dohtcra and doh • 
term, OHO. tohter, tohtcrA, tohteriln , MIIG., with umlaut, 
tdhter, Ger. tdchter , LG. dechter. 'lhc original Teutonic 
nom. pi. was *dohtriz, in early Norse runes doh trim, whence 
regularly Norse divtr, dd'ttr ; a corresponding t >R. v da hti / , 
* dehter is not found, but the ME. West Midland do step 
may l>e its descendant. The other forms in the various 
languages arc later, and analogical. For OE. dohtor, 
dohtru, -fa, see the similar forms under Broihfk : it is 
possible that those in -ru, • ra , noithcrn *e>v, aic assimilated 
to .os, -ors teins like lombrtt , .ra, -era. M K.do)tren. deftten 
exemplify the usual passage of vowel plurals in early 
southem ME. into Lhe -en type, and Ormin’s tiohtresx the 
early ascendancy of *es plurals in the north and midlands. J 

A. Illustration of the plural forms, 
t a. OE. dohtor, -ur, -er ; dohtra, -ru, -ero ; 
ME. 2-3 dohtere, -tre. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. \liv. jo Cynincga dohtor [fili.e regum]. 
Ibid, cxlin. 15 Heora dohtiu [fili.r ear urn J. rxooo Ays. 
Ifos/t. Luke xxiii. 28 Eala dohtra hierusalem [r 950 Lindisf. 
dohtcro, C975 R us/nu. dohter, c 1160 Hatton dohter]. 
r **05 Lav. 24509 Comcn. .here hehcic mom ten dohtere. 

+ 0 . 4 defter, 4-5 doghter. 

c * 3*5 P' P* Att/t, /', 11 . 939 Loth & his lef, hys luflyehc 
defter. c‘i4oo Destr. Troy 1474 Sonnes . . ftyue . . and 
deghter, ibid, 1489 Of his Degliter by dene . , One Crcu.s.* 
was tald. 

+ 7* 3 doohtren, 3 dohteren, -tron, do^tron, 
4 douh-, dou^-, doghtron, 4-5 doughtren. 

a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 225 Jedeir sunen and dochtren. c 1*05 
Lay. 2924 pc king hcfdc h rt *° dohticn Ic **75 dohtres). 
CU30 llah Afeid. 41 pu sc halt .. teamen dohticn K sunen. 
1297 K.Gloiic. (17-24) vS°9 Hor wiucs & lior dohtren, c 13*0 
Last . Love 289 Foure douhtten hedde ]>e kyng. e 1374 
Chauckr Troy I us iv. Prol. 22 Oye beryncs nyglittes dough* 
tren tbre. 1480 Caxion Chron. Rug. xiii. 15 Tho ii eldest 
doughtren woldc not abide till l.eyr hir fadre was deede, 
f 5 . deghtren ; 3-5 dohtren, 5 doytron. 
c 1230 Hall Afoul. 19 Allc hisu sunnen and alle hisc dehtren. 
>4* • < 'hr on. Eng 543-5 in Ritson Am. Afrtr. Rom. (1B02) 
II. (Matz.), Edwaui hade .. Nine dehtren ant live soncs. 
c 1 4*6 C /iron. Tiled. 3G7 pe Hysshop. ,s«iyde deytron yt bam 
fulle hevy, 

(. + dohtres, f doughters, etc. ; daughters. 

£I*oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 19 To suites and to dohtics. 
£**5o Gen. «y R.r, 1092 Loth and bis dohtres two. C1300 
/ / avelok 717 JIauelok. .And hise two doutres. t 13*5 E. E. 
A/lit. P.l 1 . 814 His two derr do^teicz. < 1340 C ursor M. 
1898J (Fairf ) ?oure soncsnnd ^ouicdoirjtris. i’i386CiiAL'a.R 
Nun's Pr. T. 555 Eek hir doghtres two [ v.tr . doughtres, 
doubters, dowhlers. doughteryn). e 1450 Merlin 3 He had 
thre dougbters and a sone. 1535 Covirualk Ads ii. 17 
Yourc soi 1 nes and youre doughters, 1539 Chanmkr ibid. 
Your** sonnes and youre daughters. 

t C- 4 deghtoros, -tre«, do^teres, do^tters. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 9623 Sir, o pi deghtcrcs am I an. c 1325 
P- P* A Hit. /’. 11. 899 py wyf py wy^cz 8c py wloiic 
dc^ttcrs. Ibid. B. 933 His wyf 6k his wlonk dc^teres. 

B. Signification. 

1 . prop. The word expressing the relation of 
a female to her parents; female child or offspring. 
The feminine term corresponding to Son. 
a. Form doughter. Obs. cxe. dial. 

c 1000 Ays. Gasp. Matt. xx. 37 Sc 5 e lufacS sutiu o 55 e 
dob t or [7>. r. dohtur] svvvbur ptmne me. c 1160 Hatton G. 
ibid., Se pc lufcfl sune oooe dohter. c 1*00 Prin.Co/l. Horn. 
V)7 His scucn Mines and pric dot litres, c 1340 Cutsor M . 
155 (Ttin.) Mary also hir douzter mylde [o.r, doghter, 
tloulhci]. *4. . Nominate in Wr -Wulcker 691/17 lhc your, 
a dowghter husband, c 1449 Pfcock Repr. v. iii. so<> Rlarie 
. .bale sours and dou^tris after that sche. .bate Cri^t. 1535 
Covekd/u k Ezek. xvi. 44 Sot h a mol her, soch n dough to. 
fAc. and dial. *6oo Ski- nr Reg. Afaj. 33 Gif there be moo 
dochters nor anc, tnc brir.iagc sail l>e divided nitionst them. 
* 7*4 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc.(\7n) I. 8 I’m conic your doghter’s 
love to win. 1792 Burns Let. to Cunningham 3 Mar., I)o 
you know the. .old Highland air called * The Sutoi's Doch- 
tcr ’ ? 1863 Tyneside Songs 24 For he a dowter had.] 
ft. Form daughter. 

* 53 * W.Babe in Wells Wills (1890) 714 To my to dahtorra 
a kow. 153a T. Bunn ibid A 1890) 1 83 To their eldest dafters. 
*$39 Cranmer Afatt . ix. 18 My daughter is even now 
diseased. 1596 Shaks. Tam. S/tr. i.i. 245 So could 1 'faith 
lioy, to hauc the next wish after, That Lucentio indeede had 
Baptistas vongest daughter. 1684 Bunyan Ptlgr. 11. (Han* 
sertl Knollys e<l.) 339 Dispondencic, goexhman, is coming 
after, And so also is Much-aft aid, his Daughter. 1749 
Fielding Torn Jones vr. vii, The misery of all fathers who 
aic so unfortunate as to have daughters. 1847 Tennyson 
Trine, v, 310 ‘Boys!* shriek’d the old king, but vainlier 
than a hen To her false daughters in the pool, [dial. 1864 
Cai’Kkn Devon Provinc., Darter , daughter. 1837 Dickens 
Ptcksv. viii, ‘ My da’nter.’] 

2. transf. A female descendant ; a female mem- 
ber of a family, race, etc. ; a woman in relation 
to her native country or place. (Cf. Child 9.) 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. John xii. 15 Neondracd pu Stones dohtor. 
c **6o Hatton G . ihid., ( Nc on-dned pu pc Syoncs dohter. 
*38*. Wvclip Judg. xiv, 1 A womman of the dou^tris of 
Fhilistien. — Luke xiii. 16 This dou^tre of Abraham. — • 
xxin. 28 Douxtris of Jerusalem. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 45} 
The Ixive-talc Infected Sions daughters with like heat. 
*8x* Byron Ch. Har. 11. lxxxi, Danced on the shore the 
daughters of the land. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara », The 
daughter of a hundred Earls, 1850 — In Mem. Concl. ii, 

A daughter of our house, 1855 — The Brook 69 A daughter 
of our meadows. 


3 . Used as a term of affectionate address to a 
woman or gill by an older jiersoii or one in a su 
perior relation. Obs. or at eh. 

c 1000 Ays. Gosp. Matt. i\. 22 Gclvf dohtm, pin geleafa pc 
fceha*ld*\ riaxo Halt Ateid 1 Jhcr me diilitn he si i.> 
138a Wyclik Afatt, ix, 22 Ana Jhesus .. snide. Doublet, 
haue thou trust *, thi f.utli hath* made thee s.ial. 1534 
'1 IN da Lie ibid., Doughtei, he of good contort. (So 1 535 
CoVERDALF, *539 CuANMFK, *557 Oc«C 7 M, 58 * it tms , 

i6ix, daughter.] 1591 Siiaks. Rom. 4- Jut. iv. i. y) Aic 
you at leisure, Holy Fnther, now ?. . Ed. My lrisuru semes 
uie, pcnsiue daughter, now. X79oCowi rR ( htysx,y win, 79 
To whom thus Eurydea, nuisc helov’d. What woid, my 
daughter, hath escaped thy lips ? 

4 . A girl, maiden, young woman (with no express 
reference to relationship). Obt. or arch. 

1382 Wyci if Song. Sot. ii 2 As a Iilie among thornrs, so 
my Iref among dohtres. 1483 Caxion (\i,V Is viii h, H 
a doughter dr> r nke of the water.. }f she he a uiaydc shr 
shal crye. x6xx Bible Proa. xwi. 29 Many daughieis hauc 
done virtuously, but thou excellent tliem all. x8x8 Sill 1 1 1 v 
Rer>olt of Islam vni. ii. 9 She is some bride, Or daughter 
of high birth. 

6. jig. A woman viewed in relation to some one 
whose spirit she inherits, or to some characteiislu: 
quality, pursuit, or other circumstance. (A He- 
braism of Scripture.) (Gf. Child 12, 13.) 

*382 Wyllif AV cl, xii. 4 And alle the dozens of the song 
shul become doumb. — 1 Pet. iii. 6 As S.ire oliescliide lo 
Abraham . . of whom !xm dou^tres w«*l doyngc. 1738 
Wfslk.y Wks. { 1872) I. 158 A daughter of afflu tion < aim. to 
see me. 1847 ‘J i nnyson Pritu. u. 259 Eight daughieis of 
the plough, stronger than men. 1859 in Allibotie Diet. /• ny 
I.it. I. 266 Wc .. claim her (Mis. Browning] as Sliaks^ re's 
daughter ! 

0 . jig. Anything (personified as female) con- 
sidered in relation to its origin or source. 

£ 1*30 Halt Afeid. 15 Vrc wit is gotles dohter. 1340 * fr< nb 
26 Foie ssaine. .is. .dorter of picde. 1667 Mir ton /'. A. i\ 
653 God.. left that Command Sole Daughter of his\oh«. 

I 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 12 Dulncss. . Daughter of Chaos and 
eternal Night. 1805 Wordsw. Ode to Duty 1 Stem D.aightei 
of the Voice of God ! () L>uty ! 1820 Siii-lli v The t loud 
vi, I am the daughtei of earth and walci. Afod. Italian, 
the eldest daughter of ancient Latin. 

b, Applictl to the relation of cities to tluir 
metropolis or mother-city; in Scripture to the 
smaller towns dependent on a chief city. 

*535 Covfrdale Josh. xv. 47 AsiLkI with the doughtei s 
(i6ix towns] and vyllages thcrof. Afod. C.uthagc the 
famous daughter of ‘lyre. 

C. Duke of Exeter's daughter, Scavenger ’r 1 cot • 
ruption of Skevington's ) daughter : names given to 
instruments of torture of which the invention is 
attributed to the Duke of Exeter and Sir W. 
Skevington, Lieutenant of the Tower of London, 
respectively. So gunners daughter , the gun to 
which seamen were lashed to be flogged. Sec 
Gunnkr, Scavenger. 

[1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. n. xiii, 301 A daughtei of 
the Duke of Exeter invented a brake or 1 rucl ra* k ] a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Ciao, Duke of Exeter's Daughttt, 
a Hack in the Tower of Tamdon, l«> torture and fore** Con 
fession ; supjjoscd to he introd u*,ed by him. 1720 StovD 
Sun’, (ed. Slrync 1754) L 1. xiv. 66/2 The Brake or tack, 
commonly called the Duke of Exeter’s daughtei h«*< .ms*. h<* 
was the deviser of that torture. *878 J. Gairdnf r Ru h. tit, 
iv 125 Being, .aprisotici in the Tower, in the severe embrace 
of ' the Duke of Kvctcr’s daughter’, 

7 . at t rib. and Comb . (usuallyy^.), as daughtei 
branch, * bud , - dty , - house , dr land, - language , 
-state ; daughter- like adj. ; daughter-cell {/ho/ , 
one of two or more cells produced by the fission 
of an original or mother-cell. 

1586 T '. B. LaPrimaud. Er. Acout. 510 'I he rare example 
of daughtcrdike pietie. 1614 Kai i K.ii /ltd. Woi/tl 11. ix 
§ 1 (K.) A fruitful vine nl.mted by the well side, and spicad 
her daughter-branches nlon^ the wall. 1641 Mrt 1 on RcJohu. 
)Vks. (1847)21 'ihis Britannic empire, .with all her daughter- 
islands alxmt her. a 1721 Prior Celia to Damon 104 And 
when the |>arcnt rose decays and dies . . the daughtcr-huds 
arise. 187* Marcus Dods tr. St. Aug. City of God I. 107 
How, then, could that be a glorious war which a daughtei - 
state waged against its mother? 1876 Wagners Gen. 
Pathol. 02 The daughter-cells separate after complete divi- 
sion. *878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 5 lhc Phoenicians alike 
of the parent country and daughter cities 1882 Vim s 
Sachs' Pot. 1 39 One of the two daughter** ells (the Apu a! 
Cell) remains, similar to the mother-cell. 1886 Am*. Bi nson 
Prayer at opening Col, 4* Ind. Ex htb. May 4, That all the 
daughter-lands of her Realms and Empuc may he knit 
together in perfect unity. 

I fence Dau ghterful a. (nome-wd.), full of 
daughters. Daughter hood, (a) the condition of 
being a daughter; ( b ) daughters collectively (cf. 
s islet hood). Daugh torkin {noncc-wd. after tier. 
tbchterchen ), little daughter. Dau ghtorlefta a., 
without a daughter. Dan’ghtorling ( ttonce-ivd.), 
little daughter. Dau'ghttrshlp {nonce-wd.), the 
condition or relation of a daughter. 

1830 Carlyle in For, Rev. 4- Coni. Mite. V. 45 In a 
daughter-full hou*-e. 1835 7 ait's Mag. II. 101 The 
motherhood of Great Britain . . and the unporttoned daugb- 
terhood. *890 J. Pui.spord Loyalty to Christ I. 250 
Daughter, thou hast lost thy divine daughtcrlmod. *858 
Carlylr Fredk. Gt II. x. i. 571 His poor little Daughter- 
kin. <393 Gower Conf. III. 305 V c bhull for me Ir* 
doughterles. 1887 Camhill Mag. Oct. 434 Wifeless and 
daughterless. 1852 C. Bronte Villette xxv. (I).', What 
I am 1 to do with tnix daughter or daughtcrling of mine ? 



DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 
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1806 Southey Lett, (1856) II. 65, I shall not condole with 
you oil the daughti-rship. 

Daughter-in-law. [Sue* jiiiothkb-in-law.] 

1 . 'Flic wife of otic’s son. 

1381 Wvi’i ip Ruth i. 22 I lam nr miii Moemy with Ruth 
Moabite. hir doubter in l.iwe. < 1440 I’romp. Pan*. \.>i) 

I >o}tyr in law©, n/n u\. 1611 Rime Alntt. x. is The 

ilaughtu in law against hi 1 mother in law. 1886 Ri.sant 
( hi l dr. Gibcan II. xwn, A mother is diflicuit to pleo.su in 
the matter of daughtus-iri Jaw'. 

2. = Stki'Ma whiter. (Now considered incorrect. 

Cl. FATHER- IN-LAW i .) 

1*53 ° Faim.r. -m 5/1 Doughter in lawe, belle ft lie. \ 1841 
(,,utJ Mat; 1. ?i-’ Isabella, daughter of the late T.ieut. 

| < >)m Raleigh Klwcs..aml daughter-in-law to J. Ihown, 
iM D 

Daughter-law. Now dial. « Daughter-in-law. | 

1516 34 Tindaii’ Matt. x. as 'the doughterlawe ageynst 
Ik 1 molhulawe. 1567 l ull iu.uv ill l* Ovid's Fp/st. 3b I 
(llalhw.) Thy father would not entertain© In Gtccce a j 
d nightei -law’** 1888 Im.wokiiiy IV. .Somerset H 'otd-bk , 

Pat to -law, (always) daughter in-law. 

Daughterly (dytodi), a. [f. Daughter + 
-M *.] IVrtaining to or characteristic of ft daugh- 
ter; such as becomes a daughter; filial. 

*1515 Mom. Wks. i449(R.) Youre very daughterly dealing, 
1561 TTiu.ii A miotic (1507) 96 h, Mooued to knowc their 
suierall actions and daughterly ioue. *794 Hukdis Teats 
AJicst . 4s To relate . . the soft tale Of daughterly affeitiun. 
1871 If, R Forman Our Living I 'acts 2\i The mere fear 
lea our wives and daughters should .. become less wifely 
and d uighteily. 

I I ice Dau ghterlines#. 

1664 H. Moke /•’ ip. 7 Fp/st. If ij b, The Womanixhnessc or 
I l.mghteilincsse, if I may so speak, of the Chutch of Rome. 
188a Argosy XXXIV. 280 She cared for her with a tender 
ilaughtcrhuess. 

Dauk (dyk). Mining. Also {Sc.) dalk, dawk, 

( north Eng.) dowk. [The earlier Sc. form was 
evidently dalk, but the 1101th hng. points to doth : 
the etymology is obscure ; cl. Daugh,] See quots. 

1795 Statist.^ AiC. A tit tings. XV. ^9 (|am) lJelow the 
• oaf, there is eighteen inches of a stuff, whi< h the workmen 
turn dalk. 1829 Soi-w 1 1 11 M tnes A idon Moor 108 In Alston 
the contents of the unpruductiw parts of veins arc chiefly 
tlesciilwd as dowk and lidci. The funnel isahrown, friable, 
and soft sod. 1859 65 I’aok (Uol. 'Fonts , Dauk or Pond, 
a mining or ouany term for bauds and beds of tough, com- 
natt, samly clay. 1873 Sum l, dale Gloss., Dowk, tenm ions 
bhu k day in a lead sent. 1876 Mid-Yorks. Gloss,, Pawl., 
a intne-woi king of a MiflT clayey nature. NiddodaU . 

Dauk, daukin: see Dawk, Dwvkin. 

1 Datlke. Obs. rare. [ad. I,, daunts, dan cum 
cat rot.] The wild carrot. Daunts Carat a. 

<1450 Alphita (Aimed. Oxon.) 47 Dam us ctcticus . . gall, 
dank. 1688 R. Hoi me Armoury 11. 73/1 The Daukc, or 
wild Canot LbatbJ (lower white. 

Daulk, obs. form of Dai.k 2. 

Daulphin, obs. form of Dauphin. 

Dault, \ar. Dh.t; obs. pa. j>ple. of Dkal v. 
Daun, obs. form of Dan L 
tDaunch v n. Oh. Fastidious. 

< 1460 Town/ by Alyst.xs ii. s« *<> Regyn I toiekyn I tbynk 
.die d>xdayn For daunchc. 1888 Sheffield (doss., Dautu h, 
adi. fastidious, over nice, squeamish. 

Dauneherous, obs. form of Dangerous. 
Daunder, Dnuner, Daunger: see Dander, 
Danger. 

t Dau’nsel, v. Ob r, [a. OF. dainuelcr , dan- 
der to caress, dandle, 1. danzclc, dansdc damsel, 
girl.] To caress, make much of, coax. 

136a Lance. PL A. xi. 30 Luytcl is lie loued or leten bi 
|>at such a levstin redeb, (’)r dauuselcd [7'. r. dnuntulj or 
diawen for}?. 1393 Ibid. C. mi. 20 (MS. F.) Denied for her 
doyngiis & daunscTdc [other MRS. cxcitcdj many ufmrc. 

Daunt (d£nt), v. Also 4-6 daunte, dawnt(o, 
4-7 (4 6 Sc.) dant. [a. OK. dante-r (12-141)1 c. 
in Littrc), viir. of donter (tnod.F. domptcr) = Tr, 
domtar :—L. d omit arc, fieq. of dotmirc to tame, 
subdue. (For the a of dan ter, cf, Dan jA 1 )] 

I. *|* 1 . trims. To overcome, subdue, vanquish. 

1 1300 A”. At/s. 1312 Son© he wol daunte thy maigne ! 
1375 Dakhoiju Ft Ui c iv. L02 The loid persy. .Danlit suagat 
all the land. 1391 Ciiau< er Foeth, iv. vii 117 Hercules . 
dawntede he ptoude Centauiis. 1500 Haw i*s Past. Fleas. 
iv. xii, Hemcttcan hydeous gyaunt. .With his gicat strokes 
he did hym daunt. 1540 Comp/. Mot. i. 21 The rkhe 
monnrche of lomc, quhilk dantit amle subdeuit nl the 
valid? 16x0 Hot 1.AN0 Camden's Ft it (1637) Reing 
now daunted by time, there icmnineth an hcape of ramnu.ll 
and rubbish, witnessing the mines thereof, 
f 2 . To tame, break in (an animal). Oh. 

1377 La nci.. P. PI. R. xv. 303 Makometh . . Daunted 
a dow'uc, and day and nylte nir fedde. xa8x Caxion 
Mytr. n. vi. 72 Rullys whiche..haue homes tnat reineuc 
about hym so that noman may tame nc daunte them. 1549 
Comp/. A ,ot. xvii. 145 Sum of them began to plant treis, 
sum t<» dant beystis. 1569 Nkwtcn Cicero's Otoe Age 43 a, 

To daunte fierce horses. 

1 3. fig. To bring into subjection, subdue, tame ; 
to hold in subjection, control. Obs. 

*3°3 k. Dm nnt Hand/. SynneB+2Q pat pou mayst nat hy 
Hcsslu; daunte Re not hnrfor yn wanhope. a 390 Chau» i R 
Truth 13 Daunt thi self that dauntest otheres acdc. r 14*$ 
Jas. I (Scull.) Good Counsel in King is Q. (1884) 51 Sen 
word is thrall and thocht is only free, Thowdant tni twnge, 
that poucr has and may. 1533 Picht Vay (188H) 14 
Thay quhilk wil nocht suffer god to dant and rewl thayme 
. .efter his halie wil. x6ax Ruhion A wit. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vii. 
(1651) X63 It daunts whole kingdoms and cities. 


f b. To cast down, put down, quell. Obs. 

? a 1400 Arthur 113 He daunted h« proud© & hawted be 
[>ourc. 1513-75 Pt'uttt. Otiurrents (1833) 144 To dant Inc 
insolence of George crl© Huntlic, 1594 0 . \V. Senior Pref. 
I'erscs Spc user's Amoretti, Dawnting theivby our neigh- 
Ik>uics auni ient pride. 1709 Sirype Ann. Ref. 1 . xlvii. 511 
The secretary in a letter .. trusted the Queen’s Maicsty 
would proceed here in such sort, as both these mischiefs 
would he daunted. 

4 . To abate the courage of, discourage, dispirit ; 
to put in awe, abash ; to overcome with fear, in- 
timidate, cause to quail. (The current sense.) 

i 1475 Rauf Coilyar 600, I drcid me, sa he dantit the, 
thow durst not with him dcill. 1568 Grafton Clttott, 11. 
bi5 This discomfiture, .daunted the hartes of the Gascons. 
1596 Siiaks. Tarn. Shr. 1. ii. 2<x> Thinke you a little dinne 
can daunt mine cares? 16x4 lip. Hall Recoil. Treat. 10O3 
True Chtistian fortitude . . may be overborne, but it cannot 
be daunted. 1781 Guidon Pe d. 4- /. II. xxxii. 227 'Jhc 
spirit cjf their thief was not daunted l>y misfortune. 1863 
Gi o. Ki.iot Rot/tola 11. iv, She was not daunted by the 
practical difficulties in the way. 

1 5 . To da/e, stupefy. Oh. cxc. dial. 

1581 Muicastek Positions xiu. (1887) 62 Such as., hauc 
their senses daunted, either thorough dreaming melancholic, 
or dulling phleame. 1590 Spenslk F. (>. 1. i. 18 Much 
daunted with that dint her scnce was dazd. 1847-78 
Hai i.iw , Daunt.. in the provinces, to stun, to knock down. 
+ II. 0 . To dandle, fondle, caress. Obs. 

1303 R. IIkunnk llandl. Syntie 4880 f>c fadyr . . pc chyidc 
dauntede on liys knc. 138# Wyclif Ism. lxvi. 12 Vp on the 
knes men slml daunte 30 u. 14. . Prose Legends in Anglia 
VIII. 132 \Vi|> siche woordes & cosscs dauntynge hir 
body. 1483 Cath Angl. 92 To Dawntc (A. or to cherys), 
blanditra / tare. 

t b. absol. To toy. Obs. rare, 
a 15*9 Skelton Image Ifoi r. 225 Some daunte and daly 
. .in the blak ally Wheras it ever darkc is. 

III. 7 . J /erring Fishery. To press salted 
heriings into the barrel with a ‘daunt’. 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 201 The largest Herrings 
. . repackt by themselves, mid sufficiently served with fredi 
Salt, daunted and well oylcd. 1891 Rep. Deputation Fis/u ry 
Foard .Scot, to Continent 7 No daunting should l»e used, 
when the barrel is fully filled up, but it is most desirable on 
the first filling up. 

Daunt, sb. [f. Daunt v.] 

1 1 . The act of daunting; dispiriting, intimida- 
tion ; a check. Oh. 

a 1400 in Leg. Rood 139 pr deucl. .Mony folk ln-to belle he 
clihtc, Til pe crosses dunt Vtf him a daunt. 1573 Twynl 
.line id. xi. Ii iv b, O Tyrrhene daslurdcs still ? Wbat daunt 
wit bm youre hartes doth light ? 1640 Rr. Klynoi r>s Passions 
xs vii. 279 Ina sudden daunt and onset of an unexpected evill. 

f 2 . I land ling, caress. Oh. 

a 1548 Time. Pnes/s Dibits in Pinkerton »SV. Poems I 43 
(Jam.) Of me altyme lliow gave but lytil tail; Na of nn* 
wald have dant nor d.iil. 

3 . Hcning Fishery. A disc of wood, usually 
made of two barrel heads nailed together cross-wise, 
used to pi ess down salted herrings in the barrels. 

1890 Regal. Branding Herrings (Sc. Fishery Board) 5 
The daunt must be used with all repacked herrings. Ibid 0 
The. .herrings then left in thebartcl. .shall be pressed down 
. .steadily and uniformly, by daunt or otherwise. 

Daunted (dented), ppl. a. Also 4-6 .SV. 
dantit, *yt. [f. Daunt v. + -r.n T] 

+ 1 . Tamed, subdued, brought under control; 
trained (quot. 1530). Obs. 

c 1375 St. Leg. Saints', Jacobus 3 so pe oxinc [}okkit] to pc 
wane mekly As pni had bene wcl-unntyt ky. 1487 Sc. Acts 
Jax. Ill, c. 18 Davntit hois depute to werk & nocht to p© 
sndill. 1530 Lyndpsay Test. Papyugo 7 77 Maistcrix of 
Museik, to recreat thy spreit With dantit v<>< e and plesunde 
Instrument. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus Pro!. 229 Rc dantit 
icficnatioun, A man may . .alter his Inc linatioun. 

2. I >ispintcd ; overcome with fear. 

1577-87 Holinsiif d C/tton. I. 176/2 The forepart of his 
dawnted host. 177 x Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 
143 The daunted look with which he ©ved us. 1867 ^fan 
Inollow Poems, Stoty Doom vit. 46 The daunted mighty 
ones kept silent watch. 

Hence Dau'ntedness. 

1660 G . Fox Saint, to Chas . //, 6 God struck thy Fathers 
Party with dauntedness of spirit. 

Daunten : see Da unton v. St. 

Daunter OhVntoj). Also 6 .SV. donter, -or. 
[f. Daunt v. + -erL] 

1 . One who daunts; +a subduer, vanquisher. 

15x3 Douc.ias /F.nets iv. i , iol.726 Dantcrof Affrik, Queue 
fuudar of Cartage. X55J Lyndlsay Monarch 4183 The 
dan Ur of the Romanis pomjic and gloryc. 1586 Warner 
Alb. Eng, 1. vi.(R.), 'l*hc danter then of trespassers. 

f 2 . A tamer (of horses), horse- )>reaker. Obt. 

*5*3 Douglas /Ends vii. iv. 84 Kyng Picus, Dantar of 
horss, 1549 Comp/, bunt. xvii. 151 The maist perfyit indus- 
treus horse dantars of macedon. 

Daunting (dy-ntirj), vld. sb. [-1N0 1 .] The 
action of the verb Daunt; vanquishing; taming; 
caresbing ; discouragement, intimidation. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4032 Man may for no dauntyng Make 
a sperhaukc of a Ixisanle. c 1440 Promp , Pan/. ns/Dawnt- 
yngc, or gretc ch©rsyngr,ya, to. 1581 Mulcastf.f Positions 
xli. (1887) 235 It is a great daunting to the best able man, 
*654 K. Johnson IVond. Work. Prmnd. 117 Totliedanting 
of every proud heart. 

Dau*ntingi p/l a. [-jng 2 .] That daunts: 
intimidating, etc. ; sec the verb. , 

a xjoo Cursor M. 21343 (Colt.) Leon dantand harxk and I 
herd, c 1585 Faire Em in. 105a As for his menacing 
and daunting threats. 1677 Giliin Demand. (1867) 467 


DAUPHINESS. 

( 

A daunting and commanding authority over the consciences 
of men. 1847 Emfrson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. I Holm) I. 
439 Open the daunting map beneath. 

Hence Dau ntinffly adv., Dan-ntinffiiess. 

1794 Horns M'Fherson's Farewell, Sac dauntingly gaed 
he. X613-X8 Daniil Coll. Hist. Eng. 4 (D.) As one who 
well knew., how the fiist eucntx are those which im u.s.se 
a daungtingnesse or dating. 

Dauntless (de ntil’s), a. [f. Daunt#, (hardly 
from the sb.) + -less.] Not to be daunted ; fear 
less, intrepid, bold, undaunted. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. V/, in. i»i. 17 Let thy dauntlessc- 
mindc still ride in triumph, Oner all mischance. X667 
Milion P. L. 1. 603 Riowes Of dauntless courage. 1761 
Gray Tatal Sisters 41 Low the dauntless Earl is laid 
X817 Scott (title), Harold the Dauntless. 1874 Gki i n 
Short Hist . viii. § 5. 514 Laud was as dauntlc& as ever. 
Hence Dau ntlessly adv . , Dau ntlessnans. 

18x3 Siirli ey Q. Afab vii. 1 96 'Therefore 1 rose, and 
dauntlessly began My lonely .. pilgrimage. 1730 6 Railey 
(folio), Daunt lesues't, a being without Fear orDisunnage- 
ment. 1876 Ranckoft Hist. U. S. VI. xlviii. aya Shelby. . 
among the dauntless singled out for daunt levmcss. 

Daunton, dantou (d§*nton>, v. Sc. Forms : 
6-7 dantoun, 5-9 danton, 7-9 daunten, 8-y 
daunton. [A derivative form of Daunt v . ; perh. 
a mistaken form of daunten pres. inf. (in Chaucer, 
etc.). Always spelt danton , - oun in earlier Sc., as 
dant was then regularly used for daunt.] — Daunt 
v . : To subdue, tame, intimidate, etc. 

*535 S thwart Cron. Scot. II. 8 How the Kmpriour© 
Thcodocius .send nne Arnyc. .to dantoun this foirsaid <h- 
taucus. ai57* Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 3^1 This 
wondcrouse wark of God. .audit to have dantoncdnir furie*. 
*599 J AS - I BatriA. Autpov m. i2t Use .to ride and danton. . 
courageous horses. 1609 Hi*. W. Rauiow Amw. Nameless 
Cath , 121 To enforce a grant, or daunten the Prince. x68x 
Coi.viL Whigs SuM lie, (1751) 128 Who once at Rome, his 
pride to danton, His nose saluted with a paulon. c 1794 
Rurns Song, Blade red Rose, An auld man shall never 
daunton me. 1837 R. Nicoli. Poems (184?) 162 Its sadness 
shall never danton me. 

Hence Dau'ntoned p/l. a., tamed, broken in. 

*597 Ske;nk Quail. Attach, r. 48 § 11 Rot it is otherwise of 
a tainc and tlantoncd horse [de cr/tto domito\. 

Daunz, obs. form of Dan L 
Dauphin (d§Tm). Fr. Hist. Forms : a. 5-6 
dolphyn, 6 dolphyne, dolphin© , doulphyn, 

6- 8 dolphin; 5 daulphyn, 6-7 daulphin, 

7- dauphin, [a. F. dauphin (earlier daulphin , 
in 15th c. also dojjin) = Fr. dal fin pop. L. *dal 
phinus , for L. delphin-us (ad. Dr. 8cA</>tv dolphin), 
whence Sp. dcljin, It. delfino . In earlier use Eng. 
had daulphin , also dolphyn , -in, the same as the 
name of the fish ; dauphin is after mod.F., since the 
17th c. See Dolphin.] The title ol the eldest 
son of the King of France, from 1349 to 1S30. 

Oiiginally a title nttm bed to 1 ertain scigneurics : 1 >a uphill 
of the Viennois, I lauphln of Auvetgn©. According to Littre c , 
the name Dauphin, borne* by the lords of the Vie-nnois, 
was a proper n.unc Delphinns (tlu* same word as the name 
of the nsh), whence the province subject to them was called 
Dauphhd. Humbert III, lb© last loid of Dnupbine, on 
ceding the piovince to Philip of Valois in 1349, made it 
a condition that the title should be perpetuated by being 
borne by the eldest son of the Ficnch king, 
a. Form daulphin , dauphin. 

1485 Caxion Paris I', j A ryche baron daulphyn and 
lord of the lond. a 1577 Stu T. Smi i ii Cammw. Fng. ( 1633) 
a | In France the Kings eldest Sonne hath the title of 
Daulphin. 1614 Seldrn Titles Hott. 172 The sonne and 
heir© apparent of the French King is known to all hy the 
name of Daulphin. i68x Neviif. Plato Rrdiv . 107 The 
Rarons call’d in Lewis the Dauphin. 1871 Morlky Voliaite 
(1880) 159 To celebrate the tnartinge of the dauphin. 

$. Form dolphin , dolphyn , doulphyn . (Rare 
after 1670.) 

1494 Fakyan Chroit. vit. 500 Kyng lohn. .sent sir Charlys 
his gone, dolphyn of V venue, into Normandy. 1530 Palxck. 
214/2 Doulphyn, the frenchc kytiges eldest sonne. X559 
Alirr. Mag ., Salisbury xxiii, Charles the Dolphyn our chief 
enemy. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. i.92 The Dolphin Charles 
is crowned King in Rheimes. 1670 C01 ion EsPernon 11. v. 
si6 The Joy all good Frenchmen were full of, for the Ritth 
of the young Dolphin. 1708 T. Wari» Eng. Ref. (1716) 140 
The Scottish Queen Had to the 1 )o!phin married Ijeen. 
f 2. allrib. or adj. Delphi n, q.v. Oh. 

1705 Heaknk Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 14 The Dauphin 
Edition of this Author. 

I lence tDauphlnag* {dolphyn age), Danphlnate, 

the rule or jurisdiction of a dauphin (of Viennois). 

1494 Faiiyan Citron, vn. 498 In this yere the dolphyn of 
Vycn .. solde his dolphynage vnto the Frensho kynge. 
1884 J. Woodward in N. 4* 16 Aug. 137 The dauphinulu 

of Viennois was then vested in the Crown. 

Dauphin6M (defines). Forms: a* 6 dol- 
phinei, dolphynesse, etc.; 6 daulph-, 7- 
dauphinese. ff. Dauphin -f ‘«S8 ; the F. title 
is dauphine .] The wife of the dauphin. 

1548 Hall Chron. 230 b, The dolphin & his ilolphines. 
Ibid. 2 40 b, The Lad ye Elizabeth, entitelcd Dolphyncsse of 
Vycn. 1596 Danktt tr. Comines 202 The Lady I taulphincssc. 
1685 Lond. Caz . No. 2048/3 The King accompanied with 
the Dauphin and Dauphiness. 171# Swift VruL Stella 
it Feb., ft is very surprising this news to-day, of the dauphin 
and dauphiness both dying within six days, i860 Fhoudk 
Hist. Eng. VI. 364 The dangerous competition of the 
Queen of Scots and Dauphiness of France. 

X)aur, Sc. f. Dark. Daurg, var. of Daro Sc. 
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Dant, dawt (ctyt), v. Sc. Also 6-8 date. 
[Etymology unknown. 

If Hant, aawt, is, as it appears to be, the proper form, it 
ought to represent an original Halt : cf. Sc. Jaut, matt/, 
satti , etc. j out the two io~i7th c. examples of date from 
Scotch writer* of English make even this doubtful. Dali 
suggests Gael. Halta foster-child; but, though the word 
npfiear* to be exclusively Scotch, there is no evidence 
pointing to a Gaelic origin. Connexion with Dote, doat 
is excluded by the fact that Sc. an, aw, docs not answer 
to Eng. 5 from any source. Cf. also Daunt v . 6.J 
trans* To pet, fondle, caress, make much of. Also 
absol. 

t 1500-20 Dunbar Petit. Gray Morse 49, I was nevlr dautit 
into stabell, My lyf hes bene so miserable 1573 Commend, 
Vprhhtnes *28 in Ant. Poems Kef. (1891) I. 285 Quha 
preissis vprichtlic To scrue the Lord mon. .na wayis dres to 
daut thame daintclie. a 1398 1 <ollo< :kk Passion 401-2 
(Jam.) 'Phi* father will make much of his bonne, and allmc 
him .so the Lord dates and allures us. 1633 VV. Slum m u 
True Happiness 123 Though he datled the Patriarchs by 
the famiharitic of his divine presence. 1637 Kuiiii.kmihii 
Lett . (1862) 1 . 461, I am dawted now and then with piei cs 
of Christ’s love and comfoi ts. 1786 Burns Poet's Welcome 
to Child ii, I. fatherly, will kiss and daut thee. 1853 J. 
Mu Jrnl. 111 Life xiii. (1868) 203 My Lord surely dawts 
his weak foolish child. 

Hence Dauted, Dawted ppl. a., petted, fondled. 
*636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 193, I am bandied as 
softly and delicately as a dawted child. Scot Prevbyt. I 

hdoq (1738) 105 Will not a Father take his little dated Davie 
in his Arms. 1796 Macnhiu Willty yean lv*i, The tenderest 
mithcr, Fond of ilk dear dauted wean. 1851 Cumbrld. 
(tloss., Dawtet , caressed, fondled. 

Bautie, dawtie (d§ti). *sv. Also dawty. 

[f. prec. or its source : but a formation with the dim. 
ana appellative -/V, -y, from a verb, is unusual.] A 
person caressed or indulged ,* a darling, pet, 
favourite. 

1676 f. Fraser Autobio g. in Select. Btog. (Wixlrow Sot ) 
II. 89, 1 was no dawty. 1727 P. Walker Remark. Passaic* 
123 (Jam.) Giving an account of old Quintin Dick, one of 
his Dawties, 18*3 Gait Entail I. xix. 156, * I hac thought 
o’ that, Gir/y, my dawty’, said he. 

II Dauw (dau). Also dau, dow. [South African 
Dutch form of the native name.] A South African 
species of zebra, Equus JUirchellii , approaching 
Inc quagga in character. 

180s Sporting Mag. XX. 140 Two sorts of wild horses, the 
Dau and the Kwngga. 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 265 The 
indigenous Puchydcrmnta arc . . the zebta, the dauw, the 
quagga 

I* Davach, -Och. Sc. llist . In 7 dawach(e. 
[Oil*, dabai h, dabhach vat, tub (perhaps as a corn- 
measure) ; cf. the similar uses of pint, pottle , and 
gallon, as measures of land in Anglo-Irish. In 
medL. davaca (erron. -at a). 

A conjectured derivation from damh ox, is erroneous. 
Pah k/i 01 curs as a land-measure in the 'Look of Dctr\ 
((unde lie a (cd. 2) 217.)] 

An ancient Scottish measure of land, consisting 
in the east of Scotland of 4 ploughgatcs, each of S 
oxgangs ; in the west divided into twenty penny- 
lands. It is said to have averaged 416 acres, but its 
extent probably varied with the quality of the land. 

1609 Skene tr.Quon. Attach, xxiii $ 11 Provyding that 
the husband man did hauc of him the audit parte of nut* 
d.iwache of land [marg. of anc oxgait of land], or mair 
[unins dautue terre vet plus 1 . 1794 Statist. Aee. Scot. 

XIII. 509 There is a dnvocn of land belonging to this parish. 
1797 Ibid. XIX. 290 A d.ivoch contains 32 oxen-gates of ij 
acres each, or 416 acres of arable land. C1817 Iloca Tabs 
StSk. VI. 269 licit* to seven ploughgatesof bind, and live half 
davo< hs. i8$a C. Inni s Or to. Parot/t. Scot. II 335 By an 
ordinance* of King John Bnlliol in 1293 eight davachs of 
land, including the islands of Egge and Rutnc, were among 
tin* lands then erected into the Sheriffdom of Skey. 187a 
E. W. Holier iso n Hist. /Css. 127 Davoch, a large pastoral 
measure ut one time answering to the plough-gate, though 
in actual extent 4 times us largr, 

Davenport (dsxFv’npo*\it). Also dovonport. 
[Said to be from the maker’s name.] A kind of 
small ornamental writing-table or escritoire fitted 
with drawers, etc. 

(Remembered in 1 845.) 1833 Preset. Mechanic ’s Jrnl . VI. 
3i2 'this very elegant and convenient desk is similar to an 
ordinary Dcvonport. 187* Argosy May 329 At her daven- 
port, pen in hand, sat her ladyship. 

attrib. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 235/t An inlaid daven- 
port desk. 

Daver (dri*vaj), v. dial. [Of unknown etymo- 
logy ; possibly I and II are different words.] 

I. Scotch and north. Eng. intr. To move or 
walk as if dazed or stupefied, to stagger ; also to 
be benumbed, tram. To stupefy, stun, benumb. 

cx6oo Burel in Watson Collect, ii. (1706) 30 (Jam.) Pot 
tauren and dauren, Like anc daft doitit fule. 1783 Jrnl. 
fr. Loud. 6 in Poems Buchan Dial. (Jam.), We bein wat 
wou'd soon grow da vert to stand, i* the cauld that time o* 
night. 1796 Macnrim. Will <V Jean lxiii, See them now— 
how changed wB drinking ! . . Davered, doited, daized and 
blinking. i8ao St. Kathleen III. its (J am -) * Here’s the 
bed, man l Whare. .are ye davering to? 1 18*4 E. Swinburne 
in J. Rainc Mem. J. Hodgson (1858) II. 45 . 1 am somewhat 
davered about the vignettes. 

II. south-west. dial. intr. To fade, wither. 
Also Jig. (In first quot. causative or trans.) 

16*1 J. Reynolds God's Revenge a$st. Murder 1. v. 154 
As if time and age had not power to wither the blosnomcs of 
our youth, as the Sunne hath to dauu the freshest Kobe* 


and Lillies, i6tt W. Yongb Diary 63 (The] hedge* . . 
davered as if they had been scon bed with lightning. *654 
Vilvain Epit. Ess. vii. 54 My Piety ’gan to daver (I., labc 
facta cadebat). 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Daver , to fade 
like a flower. Devon. 1864 Cafern Devon P ravine,. Thy 
hcait is like the daver 'd rose. x88o W. Cornwall Gloss . , 
Daver , to soil ; to fade as a flower. 

Davey r see Davy. David, obs. form of Davit. 
Davi'dian : «= Davimbt. 

1883 K. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. /tw^.III. 472 The rising 
Pavidians, Pavists, Georgists, or Family of Love, which . . 
gnvc trouble in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Da*vidist. [f. personal name David + -tkt.] 

1 . One of a fanatical sect founded by David 
George or Jores, a Dutch Anabaptist of the 16th 
century. Also David- Georgian, - jotian , -jonvt. 

1637 Baxti r Af>st. Quakers 13 Down to the David- 
Gcorgians, Wcgcltans, Familists, and the like of late. 
X7»7-5i Chambers L yd, Davidists . .a sect of herein s. 
1882-3 Sciiaie Encycl. Relig. Know/. II. 1471 The ' David* 
jurists’, und other uproarious Anabaptists. 

2 . A follower of David of Dinant. 

Davidsonite (dJ* l *vidsonoit). Min* [Named 

1836 after Dr. Davidson of Aberdeen : see -ttk.] 
A variety of beryl found near Aberdeen. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. I. 247. 

[David’s quadrant or staff, error for Davis' s 
quadrant : see Quadrant, Staff, and List of 
Spurious Words.] 

Davie: see Davy. 

Da'viely, adv . Sc. Spiritlessly, listlessly. 

1789 Burns Llegy on 1788, Observe the vera nowte an’ 
bheep, llow dowf and davtcly they creep. 1815m Jamitson. 

Davina {Min.) : see Davyne. 

Da’vist: — Davidist. 

1885 R- W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 201. 

Davit ( darvit, d^**vit). Naut. Forms: 4 daviofc, 
7 dauid, -yd, -od, 7- davit. [Formerly also 
David , and app. an application of that Christian 
name, as in the case of other machines and tools. 
Cf. F. davicr, the name of several tools, etc., altered 
from davict (Kalndais) = Davie t, dim. of OF. Davi 
David ; the tool was still called david by joiners in 
the 17th c. (Ilatzfeld and 1 )armesteter).J 

1 . a. A curved piece of timber or iron with 
a roller or sheave at the end, projecting from a 
ship’s bow, and used as a crane to hoist the flukes 
of the anchor without injuring the side of the vessel ; 
a fish-davit, b. One of a pair of cranes on the 
side or stern of a ship, fitted with sheaves and 
pulleys for suspending or lowering a boat. 

[1373 in Norman- Fr. Indenture in Riley Lend. Mem. 370 
(bans/.), 30 ores, 1 daviot, for the same boat.] 1612 R. 
Hawkins Coy. S. Sea (1847) 1S8 llts boate fitted with . 
tholes, dauyd, windlcs, and othei. 1626 Caft Smith Aeeid. 
y »C. Seamen 12 ’Flit* forecastle, or prow . . the fish-hookc, 
ft loufe-hooke, and the bloike ut the Dauids t*ndc. 16*7 — 
Seaman's Gram ii. 10 'Flic Dauid. .Is put out betwixt the 
Cat and the Loufc, and to be remnued when you please. 
1691 T. HtALr] Acc. Nao Invent . 125 Bitts, Catheads and 
Davits. 1769 Falconer Dut. Atari tie (17761 s. v , The davit 
..is employed to fish the anchor. 1810 Scori suy Ace. 
Arctic Reg. II, 106 The boats are. .suspended fiom davitsor 
cranes fixed on tnc sides of the ship. 1873 J C W11 1 o< ks 
Sea his her man 48 Crane-davits of galvanised iron, in shape 
of the ordinal y boat-davits. 

2 . Comb, davit-oost, a heavy spar used as a crane 
on board ship ; davit-guy, a rope used to steady 
a davit ; davit-roll, the roller or sheave of a davit ; 
davit-ropo, the lashing which secures the davit to 
the shrouds when out of use. 

1794 Nelson in Nicolas^ Disp. I. 434 Our “davit -cast 
unfoitunatcly has broke it’s windlass. 1893 R* R 11 ’ 1 
Many Invent. 364 Slop, sei/cand fish, and easy on the “davit- 
guy. 1793 Smeaton Edystoite L. § 143 A strong haws< r . . 
being unshed . . over the "davit-roll . . the anchor and chain 
were then let down. 

Davite (dt*i*voit). Min. [See quot.] A variety 
of Alunogen or native sulphate of alumina. 

1818 Mill in Braude's p. Jrnl 379, I shall therefore lake 
leave to call it Davite in honor of Sir Humphry Davy. 

Davoch : see Davach. 

Davretudte (davro zoit). Min. [Named 1 878 
after the Belgian chemist Ch. Davreux : sec -itk.] 
A hydrous silicate of alumina and manganese found 
in Belgium. 1881 in Dana Min. App. iii. 35. 

Davy 1 (dr"i*vi). In full Davy lamp, Davy’s 
lamp. [Named after the inventor.] The miners’ 
safety-lamp invented by Sir Humphry Davy, in 
which the flame is surrounded with wire-gauze, so 
as to prevent its communication to explosive gases 
outside the lamp. 

1817 Farahay in B. Jones Life I. 241 The great dcsidcra- 
turn of a lamp to afford light with safety : . merely to refer to 
that which alone has been found efficacious, the Davy. 
x88o C\ M. Mason Forty Shires 15 The men find fault with 
the Davy. 

Davy 2 (d^vi). slang. A vulgar shortening of 
Affidavit, esp . in phr. to take one's davy (-‘to 
take one’s oath ’). 

1764 O’Hara Midas it. iv. (Farmer), And I with my davy 
will back it, I’ll swear. 1785 Cai t. Grose Diet. Vulgar 
Tongue , l’H take my davy of it. 1871 M. Col 1 in* Mro. 
Aterch. I. vi. 210 ['1 hey] take their solemn oath and davy 
that they didn’t do it. 


Davy Jones (d^-vi d.^Jn-nz). Also simply 
Davy. In nautical slang : The spirit of the sea ; 
the sailors* devil. Davy Jones's (or Davy's) locket : 
the ocean, the deep, t*p. as the grave of those who 
perish at sea. 

1751 Smoliktt Per. Pic. xiii. (Brewer), This same Davy 
Jones, according to the mythology of sailors, ib the fiend that 
picsiucs overall the evil spirits of the de< i>. 1790 1 >iiu>in 

Poor Jack iii, And if to old Davy I should go, friend Boll, 
Why you will ne'er bear of me more. < 1790 J Win oik 
Voy. 12 'Flic great bugbear of the mean is Davie Jones. At 
the crossing of the line .. (they calll out that Davie Jones 
and his wife ate coming on board and that every thing must 
be made icady. 1803 Naval <_ hton. X. sio The . se.mu n 
would have met a watery giave; or, to use a Muniau’, 
phrase, gone to Davy Jones’s locket 1839 Marks a 1 J'lnutf 
Ship xli, 1 thought you had gone to Davy’s lot kc r. 

Davyne (d/ :|, vm). Mtn. [ml. Hal. davnni , 
named 1825 after Sit Humphry Davy.] A Mindy 
of nephulite, from Vesuvius. 

1826 Anur. Jrnl. Sc. XL 257 Davina (Dn\ynt) 1869 
Dim lips Vesuv. x. 292 Davyne, a hydrous nepln line, is 
found in cavities of ejected blex ks ol gray lava on Soniniu 

Davynm (d^'vi/im). ( hem. [Named aftci Sir 
Humphry Davy, with termination -urn as in pla- 
tinum, etc.] The name given by Kern in 1877 to a 
supposed metal of the platinum group, announced 
by him as discovered in Russian platinum ore. 

1879 Wa n » Diet. Client VIII. (>A>. 

Daw (d$), sb. Also 5 8 dawe, 6 8 Sc. da. 
[Known only from the 15th c. (>o the compound 
ca-daw , Caddow) : its form points to an OF. *da 7 oc 
(:— daunr from dagwn'), in ablaut relation to O! Kb 
/(Via, MIIG. take (Gothic type +dS/nc( 1 , O'lVut. 
*dit'hwfi \—d?'Jiwa). Mod. 11 ( b dialects have dahi, 
dm he, dacha ; MIIG. shows a dim. form tahclc 
(OI Kb *l(thala), mod.G. dahlt\ since 1 8th c. dohle ; 
whence med.H. tacula, It. lauola ] 

1. A small bird of the crow kind {Cotvns /none- 
dula) ; now commonly called Jackdaw. 

1432-30 tr. jltgden (Rolls! IV. 3*7 A pome* sown r in* 
formede a dawc to speke. 1530 Palsoh. 212/1 Dawe, a foiile 
corneille. 1604 Drayton (hole 188 '1 he thcevisli I law, and 
the dissembling Bye. 1713 Svum Poems, Salamand* t , 
Byes and daws arc often stil’d With Christian nil k n.um s 
like a child. i8$i Carlyle Shd/ng 1. iii. (1872) 14 Old 
ruinous castles with thnr ivy and their daws. 

2. fig. Applied contemptuously to persons. | n. 
A silly fellow, simpleton, noodle, fool. Obs. 

1 1500 Vftg. Children's Bk. 140 in Baluev Bk ( v BOB 1 ^ At 
thi tabu 11 no|>or crachc nc < law, Than im 11 wyllii m y |nm 
arte A daw. 1560 I noli.! ni> Dtsob. Child 111 lfa /1 J/odshy 
1 1. 285, I nevrr saw ( )nc . . in so easy a matter . . thus play 
the daw. 1563 Homilies 11. Idolatry in. (1859) 2^6 < > s. cly, 
foolish, and dastardly daws. 1608 J. Day J.aio Prides 1. 1. 
IIow the daw Scoures ore Ins rustic phrases. 

b. A lazy person, sluggard; c. An untidy woman, 
slut, slattern. .Sr. 

<-1460 7 eramdey Myst. 26 Bot if God help amang I may 
Bit downc daw to ken. 1500 ao Dunbar Dame 7 dudlv 
Syunis 71 Mony slute* daw ami slcny duddiouu 1513 
Dour,! as dirun aiii. Brol 184, I will my 1 umi.iud lope, 
1 will norht be a daw, I will norht slepe. 1598 I' 1 iu.usson 
Sc. Prov., A year a nurish, se\rn >«*ar a da. 1768 Russ 
l i denote 135 (Jam.) But I see that but spinning I’ll n<*\< 1 
be biaw, But gae by tin* name of a dilp or a da. 186a 
A. Hislof / 'urn. Scot. 16 A morning’s sleep Iswoith a fan Id 
o’ sheep To a liuddfrin-dudderm daw. 

c. With reterence to the fable of the jay in pea- 
cock’s plumes. 

1731 FtKiniNc. Mod. Hush. 11. ii, That ever Hcav’11 shou’d 
make me father to such a drest up daw l 

3. Comb., as + dawcock, lit. a male jackdaw ; 
Jig. = sense 3 a ; + dawpato - sense 2 a. 

1556 J. Huy wood Spitb r A- F. xcii, Whcic “dawimks in 
doctrine have donunai loun. 1681 W. Rom mi son Phravtol. 
Gtn. (if>9i) f)2i Who brought hithei this fool in a play ; this 
very daw-cock to lead the datiCe. a i$a9 SkklioN Ag\t. 
Game sc he 94 Lyke a doctor "dawpate. 156a J. lit ywqoii 
Front. 4. Epig. (1867) 187 lhou arte a very dawe pate. 

Daw, ^.,obs, foi m of 1 )e\s ; see also 1 >awe, Da ^ . 
+ Daw (<i§), v.' Obs. cxc. Sc. Forms: 1 da^ian, 
3-3 da)en, 3-5 dawe(n, 6- daw. [OF. daguin, 
corresp. to MI)u. daghen , Du. and LG. dagcti, 
OHG. tagen, (b tagen, to become <lay, f. WGei. 
dag - Day, Since the OE. change of a tow did noi 
take place in the vb., the latter is daw , against the 
sb. day : cf. draw, dray , saw, say, etc. In northern 
dial, sometimes inflected dew , dawe a, alter the 
strong verbs blow, snow , etc. In 16th e. Sc. erro- 
neously spelt dal l after fall, /a, etc.] 

1. intr. To dawn. a. with it a* subject. 

c 900 P.irda's Let l. Hist, iv x, Donne lot daRian ongynnejj 
c 1205 Lay. t(xi± A-maiwen F> it dawuh*. t 1350 Will. 
Pahrne 1791 Til it dawed to day. < 1375 Sc . Leg. Saint 
A T i uian 1417 One |>c niorm*. as It dew day. 147085 
Malory Arthur xvn. ii, Within a whyle it dawyd. 

b. with day (or morning) as subject. 

c xaoo Trin. ( oil. Horn. 103 Ac alsc wat swo ]>c priddedai 
dageJ). c 1375 Barbour / toy-bk 11 707 And whenej** day 
was dawync lyglit. 1393 Lanoi.. P. Pi. C. xxt. 471 J yl F* 
day clnwede these damsclcs^ daunscdc. c 1475 Rau/L 01 hear 
365 Vpon the moinc airlie, quhen the day dew. 1513 
Doik.las /Ends xiil Prol. 182 As menstralis ulayng / In 
joly day nenu dawis. a 1605 Moniooml mil Poti/n, I he 
Night ii tteir gone 1 Hay 1 nou the day d mis 161a Dr \\- 
TON Poly-olb. x (N ), The other side ftotn win. me the 
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nomine daws. 1789 Burns Happy Trie, The cock may 
craw, the day may daw. *837 R. N ICOLl. / Wins < 1 842 1 y 7 
Nor hamewith steers till morning daw. 

C. fig. 

asnaiAncr. R. 35a IT won he |>ot is ower lif dawe5 nnd 
springeo ase he duwungc efter nihtes heosterncsse. 1377 
Lange. J\ PL B. win. 170 loye bygynneth da we. 

2 . To recover from a swoon, ‘come to to awake 
from sleep; «-Ai»a\v 7 a 1 i. 

c 13*4 Guy Warn* (A ) 558 Adoun l»c fcl a-swounir, & when 
he gun to dawei fctc.J. 1674-91 Rav N. C. Words 19 To 
Daw, in « omnion sjkvc.Ii is to awaken : to bo dawed, to 
have shaken off sleep, to he fully awakened. 

3 . trails. To rouse or awaken from sleep or a 
swoon ; to revive, * Bring to’; **Ai>aw 7;. 1 2. 

1470 85 Maiomy Arthur xi. x, The Qucne . . frlle to the 
imiIm' iu .1 dtde swounc, and thenne syr Bors took her vp, 
ami d.iwed her. 1530 Pai.sgh. 507/2, i dawc from swoun- 
yng, ?< teniae, je tesuMtte, 150a A. Brohr Rontons (V 
Jut in lla/l. .S hak<. Libr. (1875) I. 179 She thought to 
hreake hc» slepr..She thought to daw her now as she had 
done of olde. i$ia Drat ion Po/y-olb. vi. qo Thinking her to 
ilaw Whom they supposed fain in some ini hanted s wound. 

f Daw, vA Oh. rare. [f. Daw*/'.] intr. ?To 
]>lay the ‘daw’ or fool. 

*596 Sir J, Smythk in Lett. J.tl. Men (Camden) 9? That 

I would, .ryde lobbinge and dawingc to rayle at your Lord- 
ship. 

t Daw, 7 '. ; * Ol>s. rare. [Aphctic f. Adaw v.~, 
q.v,] trans. To daunt, subdue, frighten. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass iv. iv, You daw him too 
much, i troth, Sir. *664 H. More Myst. inn/. 545 Ex- 
ternal force imprints Truth and FaKhood, Superstition and 
Religion alike upon the dawed spirits of men. 

Dawacho: see Davach. Dawcock: Daw sb, 
Dawd, var. of Dali sb.- 
Dawdle (dy'd’l), v. Also daudlo. [Not in 
Hatley; nor in Johnson’s Diet, (though used by 
himself in 1781). It apparently became common 
about 1775 (at first chiefly in feminine use). 
Ussher’s example (a 1656) was prob. local or dia- 
lectal. Supposed to be a local variant of Daddle, 
but used in a more reprehensory sense, perh. by 
some association with Daw sb. sense 2 b.J 

1 . intr. To idle, waste time ; to be sluggish or 
lazy ; to loiter, linger, dally. 

a 1656 Usshkr Ann. vi. (1658) 3H2 While he stood dawdling 
was taken .short in his undertakings. 1781 Johnson 3 June 
in PostvcU, If he'll call on me, and dawdle over a dish of tea 
m nu afternoon. 1796 Jane Austin Pride 4- Prep. xx. 97 
Mrs. Rennet, having dawdled id unit in the vestibule to 
watih for the: end of the conference. 1819 Store Let. to 
/> 'Jerry 18 Apr. in Lockhart , A propensity which .. the 
women very expressively mil dawdling, 1866 Rusk in hth. 
thtst v. (1883) 90 You all know when you learn with a will 
and when you dawdle. 187* Bla< k Ado. Phaeton xxii. J07 
The rest of us dawdled along the road. 

2. quasi-/; v7//r. (usually with away). 

1768 Mao. D’Akiilay Party J>/ary July, T could not., 
ask for it and so dawdled mid fretted the time away until 
Tuesday evening. 1871 Brow ning Red Cot/. N/.-Caf «jo 
Dawdle out my da>s In exile here at Ctairvaux. 1887 
.S pet tutor 21 May 696/2 To employ with profit many hours 
that might otherwise 1 ms dawdled away. 

Dawdle (dy’dM), sb. Also 8 daudle. [f. prec.] 

1 . One who is the personification of dawdling; 
csp. a dawdling gitl or woman. 

II 2764 I .loyi) Chit-Chat Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 185 Be quick 
— why sure the gipsy sleeps ! Look how the di awling daudle 
creeps. 1800 Mrs. Hpr \r\ M our tray Lam. III. 141 Mrs. 
Thornley was rather too much of, what she ( Mrs. M.J c ailed, 
a dawdle, to please her, 1843 F. Pack** Pageant 118 
His wife, .was.. one of those helpless, indolent dawdlcsthat 
arc fit to he nothing but fine ladies. 1879 Baring-Gouid 
( r en //any I. 392 The sharp clever boy goes into business, the 
dunce or dawdle into the army. 

2 . The act of dawdling. 

1811 Lady BuRCiiFRbii Lett. (1893)38 What with dawdles 
:iml delays of the German post*l>oys. *876 Grficn Stray 
.Stud. 70 The evenings are .. a dawdle indoors as the day 
has l»een a dawdle out. 

Dawdler (di^ dlaj). [-erL] One who dawdles ; 
an idler, loiterer, 

1818 Tono. Dawdle , or Dawdler , a trifler ; a dallicr ; one 
who proceeds slowly or unskilfully in any business. A low 
word. 1849 Thai KFRAY/VW<vi«/.r(iB5o) 1. 280, I have l»ecn 
a boy and a dawdler as yet 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge 
xv, Your habitual dawdler— the man who never keeps his 
appointments by any chance. 

Dawdling (ilJ-dliij), vbl. sb. [-ing l] The 
action of the verb Hawplk. 

1819 [sec Dawdle v. il. 1849 Tiiackfray Lett. 13 July, 
Ryde. .would be as nice a place as any. .for dawdling, ami 
getting health. 1875 B'nkss Bunsfn in Hare Li/e II. viii. 
437 With old age comes dawdling, that is, doing everything 
too slowly. 

Dawdling , ppl a. [-ING 2 .] That dawdles; 
characterized' by dawdling. 

1773 Mao. D’Akhlay Early Diary 3 May, The mother is 
a slow, dawdling, sleepy kind of dame. 178* - - Diary 
8 Dec., With whom 1 natl a dawdling conversation upon 
dawdling subjects. 1843 Mrs. Cari.ylp Lett. I. 265 The 
dreaming, reading, dawdling existence which best suits me. 
Hence Daw dlingly adv. 

i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 145/1 Some very hnportant Bill which 
. . has been dawdlingly i>ostponed from day to day. 

Dawdy, Sc. dial. f. Dowdy. 

Da we (daue, daw), dawen, dawes, obs. 
forms or inflexions of Day. Dawes was the early form 
of the pi. = days ; dawen was originally dative pi., but 


when reduced to dawc, daw, dattc, dan , came some- 
times to be treated as sing. : see Day 13 a 0 , and 1 7 
Dawen, obs. f. Down sb. 

Dawenyng(e, obs. form of Dawning. 
Dawerke, obs. form of Daywork. 

Dawing (dy’iq), vbl. sb . Obs. cxc. Sc. Forms : 
1 dasung, 3 dawung, 4 daghyngfo, 3 6dawyng, 
4- dawing, (5 dayng, 7 deviling, 8 dawin). [OE. 
dazung, from dapian to become day, to Daw, 
After 1400, northern and chiefly Scotch, being 
displaced in Eng. by Dawning.] 

1 . Dawn, daybreak ; morning twilight. 
c 900 tr. Pxda *s Reel. Hist . in. xix.txxvii >342 pa code [he] 
nt in darmigc of pam husc. a 1000 O. R. C l iron . (Laud MS.) 
an. 795 Betwux hancred and da£unge. a itt 5 Ann 4 . R , 
20 Hi nihte ine winter, ine sumer ipc dawungc. 1375 Bar- 
hour Truce mi 318 [Thai] Com ori thaine in the dawyng, 
Richt as the day begouth to spryng. e 1410 Aron>. Art ft, 
lv, Krly in the dawyng Come thay home fiom hunting, 
1313 Hour. 1 ass 0?«<7 xiii. viii. 29 The dawing gnu. . wax rciil, 
And chasit away the stems. a 1605 Monh.omhor A Use. 
J\ penis , So/set/ntum 4a The dauing of my long desyrit tlay. 
e 1794 Burns As / was a wandering lii, 1 could na get 
sleeping till dawin* for greetin'. 

1 2 . Recovery from swoon, * coming-to \ Obs . 
(See Daw 7'. 2, 3.) 

1530 Pai-sgk, 212 Dawyng, gi ttyng of lyfc, resuscitation. 

+ Daw*ing, ppl. a. Obs. cxc. Sc m Also 4 north. 

1. £f. I)/ ' “ 


dawande. Jf. Daw v . 1 f -ing 2 .] Dawning. 
c 1325 R. F.. Alt/t. P, C. 445 pc dawnndc day. 
tDawish (d§ ij\ a. Obs . [f. ])AW* sb. + -I8H.] 

Like or characteristic of a daw ; silly, sluttish. 

1540 IIyrde tr l'tves % Instr. Chr . Wont. (1592) Miij, 
Dawish, and hrainlexsc, crucll, and murderers, 1543 Bai i 
Vet a Course, <Vr. £9 (T.) Such tlawishc dudynoU. 1605 
Chapman All Foots in Podsley ( 1780) IV 167 If he [a jack- 
daw] fed without his dawish noLe He might fare better. 

Dawk (d£k\ s ; > 1 dial. [ap]>. the same as 
Dat.k 2 ] A hollow in a surface; a depression, 
furrow, incision. 

1703 Moxon Meeh . Fa ere. 66 This Iron,, would not make 
Gutters on the Surface of the Stuff, but (at the most) little 
hollow dawks Ibid. 8? The Iron of the Fore-plane, .makes 
great Dawks in the Stuff . . The Iron . . will yet leave some 
Dawks in the Stuff for the Jointer, .to work out. 
lienee Dawk v. y to make a hollow or incision in. 
1703 Moxon Meth. Exert 203 The Chissel .. might run 
too fast into the Work, n ml dawk it. 1847-78 Hai.liwh l, 
Dank, to incise with a jerk, or insert a pointed weapon with 
lapidity. 

!| Dawk, rf'. 2 , dak (dyk, dak). Anglo-Ind. Also 
8 dog, dock, 9 dork, dank. [Hindi and Marathi 
d<ih, perh. related to Skr. drab quickly.] Tost or 
transport by relays of men or horses stationed at 
intervals; a relay of men or horses for carrying 
mails, etc., or passengers in palanquins. 

J'o travel dab ; to travel in this way. To lay a dak : to 
arrange for relays of bearers or horses on a route. 

1717 Isec bj. 1780 IL F. Thompson Intrigues 0/ Nalob 76 
(Y.), I wrote, .for permission to visit Calcutta by thr Dawks. 
1781 Hicky's Peng at Gaz. 24 Mar. (Y.), Suffering People to 
paw over their Neighlmurs Letters at the Dock. 1809 
Viscount Valeniia J rav. India , etc. < 1 8 1 1 ) I.ii. 49 My 
arrangements had been made for quitting Burhampore . . 
not only had the dawk been laid, but [etc.], a 18 *6 lii her 
Narr. journey Ind. (1828)1.328 In the line of road I am most 
likely to follow.. I am not certain that any DSk exists. 
1840 E. E. Napier Scenes For. Lands II. vi. 19 * By having 
bearers posted at stated distances, which is called travelling 
‘dawk', long journeys are made in a comparatively brief 
space of time. 1861 Hughes Tom Ihown at Or/. xliv.tD.), 
After the sea voyage there isn’t much above i<x*> miles to 
come by dauk. 

b. at l rib., as dawk* or dab-bearer , choby, journey , 
traveller , etc. ; d&k bungalow (rarely house), 
si house for the accommodation of travellers at 
a station on a diik route. 

1787 A. Hamilton Neio Ace. E Ind. I. 149 (Y.) Those 
Curriers are called Dog Chouckies. *796 in Scton-Karr 
Select. Calt uttaGas. 11. 185 The re-establishment of Dawk 
Bearers upon the new road a 1816 H fdek Narr. Journey 
Ind. (1828) I. 277, I will . . bring it safe on to the next dak- 
housc. *853, Calcutta Rev. July-Dee. 175 The dfik lmnga 
lows, the modern form of the Mogul Serais. x866 Tkpvf.lyan 
(title). The Dawk Bungalow. Ibid. (1869) 98 Too old 
travellers to expect solitude in a dawk bungalow. 

Dawk, var. of Dauk. • 

Daw kin. dial. [? dim. of Daw.] a. A fool, 
b. A slattern. Ilcnce Daw*klnly adv. y foolishly. 

1565 Calfiiili. Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 236 (D.) Then 
Martial! ami Mnukin, a dolt with a dattkin, might marry 
together, 1674 Ray N. C. Words 13 Dawgos or Dawkin , 
n dirty, slattering woman, c 1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 52 After looking dawkinly- 
wise a bit. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Dawkin , a dull, stupid per- 
son. Dawkinly , stupidly, foolishly. 

Dawly, obs. form of 1 Jowly a. and adv. 

Dawn (d§n), sb. [Appears late in 16th c., the 
earlier equivalents being Dawing, Dawning. App. 
f. the verb-stem (see next) ; of. break in ‘ break of 
day* (quoted 1584). ON. had dagan y dvgun dawn, 
f. daga to dawn, i dagatt , at dagan at dawn : but, 
notwithstanding the likeness of form, there is no 
evidence that this is the original of the Eng. word.] 

1 . The first ap]>earance of light in the sky belorc 
sunrise, or the time when it appears ; the beginning 
of daylight ; daybreak. 1 


High dawn, dawn appearing above a bank of clouds on 
the horbon ; hew dawn, dawn appearing on or close to the 
hori/on. 

*599 Siiaks. Hen. V, iv. 1. 201 Next day after dawne. 
1603 — Mens, for M. iv. ii. 236 Come away, it i* almost 
clecre dawne. 1697 Dampiek Voy. I. 498 With such dark 
black Clouds near the Horizon, that the firc.t glimpse of the 
1 lawn appeared 30 or 40 degrees high . . it is a common saying 
among Sca-men . that a high dawn will have high winds, 
and a low dawn, small winds, 1778 Bp. Lowtii Trans/ . 
tsatah xxvi. 19 Thy dew is as the dew of the dawn. 183a 
Tennyson Death Old Year ii, He will not see the dawn of 
day. 185a Miss Yonge Cameos II. viii. xoi The assault had 
begun at early dawn. 

2 . fig . The beginning, commencement, rise, first 
gleam or appearance (of something compared to 
light) ; an incipient gleam (of anything). 

1633 P. Fletcher Put pie 1st. xn. xlvi, So spring some 
dawns of joy, so sets the nicht of sorrow. 173a Johnson 
Rambler No. 196 p 2 From the dawn of manhood to its de- 
cline. 1767 Fabler II, 100 If he possesses but a dawn of 
spirit. 1823 La mu Elia Scr. 1. Old Actors, You could sec 
the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his counlen- 
anc**. 1878 Si 1 w ak r & Tai i Unseen Univ. ii. § 50. 69 
From the earliest dawn of history to the present day. 

3 . attrib . and Comb., as dawn-animal , - animal- 
cule (sec quots.), -dew, - goddess , - light , -strcab ; 
dawn-illumined, - tinted adjs. ; dawnward adv. 

1873 Lawson Earth Man ii. 23 Eozoon Canadense . . 
its name of 1 * Dawn-animal ' having reference to its great 
antiquity and imssiblc connection with the dawn of Hie on 
our planet, 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk . Geol. x. 189 The 
organism, EozoOn Canadense , or *Dawn -animalcule of 
Canada. 1856 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh 1. Poems VI. 24 
A dash of *dawn-dew from the honeysuckle. 1877 J. E. 
Carpenter tr. Tide’s Hist. Retig. 107 The Sun-god .. and 
the Tlawn-goddess. 28*0 Shelley Ode to Liberty xi, A.s on 
a "dawn-illumined mountain. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 
II. 326, I oft had seen the “dawnlight run As red wine, 
through the hills. 1873 Loweix Among nty Pks. Scr. 11. 
221 The ^dawn-streaks of a new day. i8aa Shelley Hellas 
96 j * J )awn-tintcd deluges of fire. 1882 W. Wilkins Songs 
0/ Study 44 In joyful praises f dawnward rolled. 

Dawn (dgn), V . Also 6 daune, dawne. 

[Known only from end of 15th c., since which it 
has displaced the earlier verb Daw. Apn. deduced 
from Dawning, q.v. Cf. also Dayn v.j 
I. 1 . intr. To begin to grow daylight : said of 
the day, morning, light ; also simply with it. 

2499 PvnsoN Prornp. Part*., Dawnyii or dayen [<1440 
dawyn], aurora. 15*6 Tjnoali; Matt, xx viii. i The Snhlioth 
tlayc at even which daunvlh the morowi* after the Sahboth 
[Wvt lie bigynneth to srhynu, Geneva Nc 2621 began to 
dawncl, — 2 Pet. i. 19 Vntill the dayc dawne. e 2532 
Dp wis tut rod. Er. iuJ’alsgr. 938 To dawne, ajourncr. 
x6n Biijli Matt, xxviii. 1 In the ende of the Sabbath, as 
it began to dawne towards the first day of the wueke, 1722 
Sipkle Sped. No. 142 f 5 Before the Light this Morning 
dawned upon the Earth. 27*6 Adv. Capt. R. Poyle 23 As 
soon as ever the Morning dawn’d. 2860 Tvndai i. Gla<. 1. 
xxi. 150 Day at length dawned and gradually brightened. 

b. transf. To begin to shine, as the sun or 
any luminary. 

2701 Rowe Tatucrl. v. i. 2017 Women, like Summer 
Storms arc Cloudy . . But fttrait the Sun of Beauty dnwns 
abroad. 1822 Hf.ber Hymn , Brightest ami best of the. sons 
of the morning, Dawn on our darkness. 283a Tennyson 
Margaret v, Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn Ujn>h 
me thro' the jasmine-leaves. 

2 . fig. To begin to develop, expand, or brighten, 
like the daylight at dawn. 

1727 Fopf. F.ptst . to Jervas 4 Where Life awakes, and 
dawns nt evVy line. 2848 Macaui ay Hist . Eng. I. 412 In 
the year 1685 his fame.. was only dawning. 185a Miss 
Yonge Cameos I. xxviii. 234 When prosperity dawned on the 
cider brother. 

U. To begin to brighten, with or as with the light 
of dawn. 

1647 Ckashaw Poems 165 When the dark world dawn’d 
into Christian day. 1651 Fuller's Abel Red tv,, / anchius 
300 Zanchius. .became such a light.. that many parts in 
Christcndome dawned with the luster of his writings. 283a 
Trnnyson (Enone 46, 1 waited underneath the dawning 
lulls. 

b. transf. To begin to appear, become visible. 
1744 Akenside Pleas, /mag. 1. 146, I see them dawn 1 
I sec the radiant visions, where they rise. 282a J. W11 son 
Isle of Palms in. 307 Its porch and toof of roses dawn 
Through arching trees. 

4 . fig. Of ideas, facts, etc. ; To begin to become 
evident to the mind ; to begin to be understood, 
felt, or perceived. Const, on, upon. 

185a Mrs. Stow k Uncle Tom's C, xv. 129 The idea that 
they had either feelings or rights had never dawned upon 
her. 2866 G. Maldonald Ann. Q. Neighb . lx. 137. It 
dawned on my recollection that I had heard Jtidy mention 
her Uncle. 1871J Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 60 The distinc- 
tion between ethics and politics has not yet dawned upon 
Plato's mind. 

II. +6. trans. To bring to life; to arouse 
or awake from a swoon, resuscitate ; = Daw v. 3. 

2530 Paurgr. 507/2 , 1 dawne or get life in one that is fallen 
in a swounc, je rcuigore . . I can nat dawne him. 1531 
T. Wilson Logike (2580) 33 If Alexander dawned a wcake 
Soldiour when he was almoste frosen for cold. 1593 Mun- 
day Def. Contraries 71 After he had dawned him to remem- 
brance by the hclpe of vinager and coldc water. 

Dawne, obs. form of Down sb. 

Dawned (dond, poet. d£*n<Vl), ppl. a. rare. [f. 
Dawn v. + -kd L] That has begun to brighten. 

1818 Keats Endym. 1. 94 The dawned light. 

Dawner, var. of Dandkr v. Sc. 
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Dawnger(e» etc., obs forms of Danger, etc. 

Dawning (dJ-niij), vbl. sb. Also 4 dawynyng, 
4-5 dawenyng(e, 4-6 dawnyng(e, 5-6 daun- 
yng(e. [Known before 1300, when it appears 
beside the earlier D awing (from Daw v., OK. 
dagung, dag-ian), which it gradually superseded. 
The corresponding verb to dawn, which has simi- 
larly displaced daw, is not exemplified till the 15th 
c., and appears to have been deduced from dawn- 
ing ; the sb. dawn appeared still later, app. from 
the vb. As MK. daw-en had also an early doublet 
form daij-enfiay-yn (see Day v. 1 ), so beside dawen- 
yng is found dai$en-ing , daien-tng, dain-ing (see 
Dayn v.).a No form corresponding to dawening, 
dawning is recorded in OE., and it was probably 
from Norse ; Sw. and Da. have a form dagning 
(OSw. daghnitig c 1 300), either from daga to dawn, 
with suffix - n-ing , as in kvad-n-ing, sab-tt-ing, tal- 
tt-ing , etc. (Vigf. Introd. xxxi), or from a dcriv. 
vb. *dagna. j 

1 . The beginning of daylight; dawn, daybreak. 
In reference to time, now poetic or rhetorical . 

1*97 K. Glouc. (1724) 557 To Keningwurbe hii come in 
J>c dawningc, C1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1188 Dido, The 
dawcnyng vp rist out of the sc. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn 
(Rolls) VI. 439 Chasede his cnemycs «T fat dawenynge [z>.r. 
dawyng]. *470-85 Malory A rtnur x. lxxxvi, Vppon a day 
in the daunynge. *480 Caxton Chron. Eng, ccvii. 189 
Erly in the dawenynge of the day. 1586 Cogan Haven 
Health ccxliii. (1636) 3*1 Drinke it in the morning at the 
dawning'Of the day. 160* Shahs. Ham . 1. i. 160 Inc Bird 
of Dawning. 171* W. Rogers Voy. 104 So wc ran North 
till Dawning. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxxii. At dawning 
to assail ye. Here no bugles sound reveille. 1858 Kingsley 
/'pews, Night Bird 13 Oh sing, and wake the dawning, 
b. transf The east, the * orient \ 

*879 Buiciikr & Lang Odyssey 215 Those who dwell 
toward the dawning. 

2 . fig . The first gleam or appearance, earliest 
beginning (of something compared to light). 

a *6x* Donne Btaflayaroe (1644) 17 A man as. . illustrious, 
in the full glory and Noone of Learning, as others were in 
the dawning, and Morning. 1697 Drvdfn Virg, Georg. 1.68 
In this early Dawning of the Year. 1781 Gibbon Pet l, F. 
III. liii. 314 In the ninth century, we trace the first dawn- 
ings of the restoration of science. 1843 Prescott Mexuo 
(1850) 1 . 75 The dawnings of a literary culture. 1856 Sir B. 
Nkoiuk J'Kyc hoi. Inq. I. v. 198 That principle of intelligence, 
the dawning of which we observe in the lower animals. 

Dawning, ///. a. [f. Dawn v. + -ing^.J That 
dawns ; beginning to grow light, a. lit. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. li. 10 Dawning day new comfort 
hath inspir’d. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 423 Fresh as the 
dawning light. 1791 CowrER Iliad xi. 60 The dawning 
skies. 1843 Tennyson 1 \uo Pokes 405 The light increased 
With freshness in the dawning cast. 

b. fig. Showing its early beginning, nascent. 

1697 Dryden l 'ire. sEneid (L.), In dawning youth. *75* 
Johnson Rambler No. 165 p 5 Those who had paid honours 
to my dawning merit. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 7 6 5 The 
distinctive colour of the dawning heresy. 

Dawnt(e, obs. form of Daunt. 

D&wsonlte (dj'sanait). Min. [Named 1874, 
after Sir J. W. Dawson of Montreal : see -ite.] 
A hydrous carbonate of aluminium and sodium, in 
white transparent or translucent crystals. 

1875 Amer . Jrnt. Sc. Scr. 11 1. IX. 64 On Dawsonite, 
a new mineral. 

Dawt, Dawtie (-y) : see Daut, Dautik. 

Day (d*’ 1 ), sb. Forms : 1 d®3, 2 de$, del}, dai}, 
2-3 dsol, dei, da3, 3 (Orrn.) da$$, 3-5 dai, 3- day, 
(5-6 daio, dayo, 6 Sc. da). PL 3- days (3-5 
dawes ; dat.pl. 2-6 dawen, daw© ; daw, dau ; 
see below). [A Com. Teut. sb. ; OE. divg {dirges, 
pi. dagos , -a, -urn) = OFris. dei, dey , di, OS. dag 
(Ml)u. dach (gh ), I)u. dag, MLG , LG. dag), 
OIIG., MUG. tac(g), G. tag, ON, dag-r (Sw., Da. 
dag), Goth, dag-s OTeut. *dago-z. In no way 
related to L. dies ; usually referred to an Aryan vb. 
dhagh -, in Skr. dah to burn : cf. Lith. dagas 
hot season, OPruss. dagis summer. From the 
WGcr. dag, OK. had regularly in the sing, dag, 
dvges, duty ; in the plural dagas, daga (later -ena), 
dagum. This phonetic exchange w\a survived in 
early ME., so that while in the sing, the final ) 
was regularly palatal (see forms above ; gen. daifis, 
d fries, deies , dates , dayes, dat. donfi, daie, etc.), the 
pi. was (from dagas), dajes, dahes, dashes, dawes , 
genit. (\—daga, -ena) daga , dawene, dahene , da)cn, 
dat. (:— dagum) da)on, -en, daghen, dawen , dawe, 
daw, dau. The last survived longest in the phrase of 
dawe * from (life) days ’ (see 1 7 and AdawrV and in 
in his dawe , etc. (see 13 a / 3 ). But soon after 1 200 
plurals phonetically assimilated to the sing, (d/rjes, 
daises, daies) occur, and at length superseded the 
earlier forms.] 

A. Illustration of early forms. 
a. plural, ttorn. and accus. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 20 Ic l>co mid eow eallc 
daxas. c 1x60 Hatton G. ibid. , Ich bco mid eow calle day**, 
ciaoo Ormim 4356 Scflfnc dajhoss. c 1*05 Lay. 8796 Fif 
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daeijes [c 1*75 dawes]. a xa *%Leg. Rath. 1844 A 1 i»e tweolf 
dahes. ai a*5 After. A’. 70 preo dawen. 1*97 R. Glouc. 
(1734) 383 pre dawes 8 c nan mo. . X399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 
377 As it is said by elderne dawts. c 1430 Lydg. Hoc has vi. 
1. (1554) 144 a, In thy last dawes. 

/ 3 . pi gen. 

c sooo Ags. Ps. cl. 2i On mldle mtnre da&cna. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt, iv, 9 He fieste feowurtij da^a [ZrW/^/Cfcuortix 
daj,a, Hatton G . feortix do^esj. cii7< Lamb Horn. 87 
Fram bn m ester tid fifti dn$a. eta 05 Lay. 3615 )/t foro 
wuren ngan feuwerti dahene [c**75 daises], /but. 4605 
Vnder fir dawene [c 1*75 daijenel jeon^ hco comcn to b^e 
londe. a 1**5 Leg. Rath, 2502 Twcnti dahene Jong. 

7. pi. dat . : see also 13 a 0 . 

e xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 61 j*Efter prym da^um [xxvii, 
63 daxonj. cx*6o Hatton G. ibid., Ailfter ^rem da^en. exx 73 
Lamb. Horn. 89 On moyses dajen. e 1*03 Lay. 5961 Hi hcoic 
seldre da:wcn [c 1*75 dawes]. c 1300 R. Aik. 5031 In twenty 
dawen. c 1300 St. Margartte 3 Pi olde dawe Patriarch he 
was wel hey c 13*0 Str Tristr . 2480 Etcncs bi old dayn 
Had wroujt it. c 1430 Freemasonry 394 After the lawc That 
was y-fownded by oldc dawe. 

8. In some places da)cn, dawen, may be nom. 
or acc. plural. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 119 Ic scolf bco mid cow allc dajen 
[OE. eallc dagas]. 

e. The genitive sing. OK. dages, early ME. dates , 
etc., was formerly used adverbially, by day, on 
the day (Ger. des Tags ) : see l b ; it survived in 
ME. bi daies, a daies, A-days, mod. noiv-a-days. 

B. Signification. 

I. The time of sunlight. 

1 . ( The time between the rising and setting of 
the sun * (T.) ; the interval of light between succes- 
sive periods of darkness or night ; in ordinary usage 
including the lighter part of morning and evening 
twilight, but, when strictly used, limited to the time 
when the sun is above tne horizon, as in * at the 
equinox clay and night are equal \ Break of day : 
dawn : see Break, Daybreak. 

This is the artificial day of astronomers : see Artifk ial. 
It is sometimes called the natural day ( Ger. naUlrlither 
tag), which however usually means sense 6. 

< 1000 JP.LKftK, Gen. i. 5 God..h«*t fact Icoht da*x & ]>a 
beostr.i mht. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 25R pu jifst J>e sunne 
to pe daij, be motie to be nichte. e taoo S. F.ng . Leg. 1 . 97/173 
In bat prison b at Maide lai twelf dawes and twelt nijt. 
e 1340 Cursor M. 390 (Trin.) To parte be day fro \n: ny*t. 
c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 41 Ofte tymes in |>e dai 8c in b« 
ny^t. 15*3 Ld. Berners Frotss. I. cxxviii. 155 It was then 
nync of the day. 1380 HaretW/ 7'. B i2L»oThc Brcakcof the 
daie. 150* Davies hnmort. Soul vi. (1742) is O Light, which 
inak’st the Light which tnukes the Day. 163s N. Camvfni kk 
Geog. Pel. 1. v. 106 The longest day is cquall to the longest 
night. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vtll. 15 llow often have 1 blcss’d 
the coming day. 1807 Robinson Archxol. Graeca in. xxv. 
331 The more ancient Greeks distinguished the natural day 
— that is, the time from the rising to the setting of the sun 
— into three parts. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 326/1 At North 
Cape . . the longest day lasts from the 15th of May to the 
29m of July, which is two months and a fortnight. 

b. Const . The notion of time how long is ex- 
pressed by the uninflected word (repr. an original 
accus. or dative), as in day and night, all (the) 
day , this day, and the like ; the notion of time 
when (without respect to duration) was expressed 
in OE. by on dag, early MIC. on, uppon dai, 0 day , 
a-day ; also by the genitive dages, csp. in the collo- 
cation it ages and nihtes, and in far days, far forth 
days , » j * far on in the day ', still used in 1 7th c. 
(sec Far adv. 3 c); about T200 wc find bi da)es, 
and soon after bi daie by day. Sec By prep. 19 b. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 5 Symlc darges & nihtes he w ms 
on byiacnum. c xsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 Swichc hertes 
fondcS be fule gost dries and nihtes. ciboo Okmin 11332 
Heold Crist hiss fasste . . Bi dajhess & bi nahhtess. a 1*50 
(hid Ap Night, 241 Bi daie b u art Mare-blind, c 1150 Hymn 
to Virgin 257 Min hope is in b« da} 8c nicht. a itoo Cursor 
M. 15159 (Cott.} Ilk night of oliuete To b<* niont ne yode . . 
And cucr on dai be folk he caf () godds word be fodc. 1386 
Rolls 0/ Parlt. III. 225/1 [He] made dyverse cnarmynges 
bi day ami eke bi nygnt. r 1400 Lanjranc's Cirurg, 34, 
I heekl b« wottnde open aldai. a 1450 Rnt. de la Tour 
(1868) 45 She happed to abide so longe on a sonday that it 
was fer dayes. 13x3 More in Grafton Chron. II. 778 The 
pageauntes wero a making day and night at Westminster. 
a 1363 Bale Set. Wks.K Parker Soc.) 120 It is far days and 
yc nave far tp ride to night. 1600 Holland Livy x lv. xxxvi. 
1225 It was so far forth dayes as being the eighth hourc 
thcrof. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 318 Untir’d at Night, 
and chenrlul all the Day. 1833 Thirlwall Gtrece J. 219 
He might prosecute his voyage as well as by day. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, (1880) I. Hi. 184 The bags were car- 
ried. .day and night at the rate of about five nulcs an hour. 

2 . In before day, at day = daybreak, dawn. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6106 (Gdtt.) pat bai Sould vte of hous cum 
bi-for day. c*4*o Avow. Arth. ix, To ride this forest or 
daye. 1578 Fleming Panopl. Kpist. 39 A little before 
day. 17x9 Dr For Crusoe (1840) II. ii. 48 They got up in 
the morning before day. X793 Np.lson in Nicdlas Disp. 
I. 309 This morning at day we fell in with a Spanish. .Ship. 

3 . Daylight, the light of day. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 8676 (Fairf.), I hit knew quen hit was day. 
138* WvcLiF Rom. xiii. 1 \ As in day wandre we honestly. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 223 Whan Rcynawde 
sawe the day. he rose vp. 1380 North Plutatxh (1676) 355 
Such as could see day at a little hole. x66a J. Davii s tr. 
Oteariul Voy.Ambass.ayfi In his Conversion of the darkest 
Night to bright Day. 1710 Stefi r Tatter No. 142 p 1 She 
had now found out, that it was Day before Nine in the 
Morning. 17*9 Die Foie Crusoe (1840) II. x, 218 It was 


broad day. >M, Stevenson Treasure l si. 11 1. xiii. (i88<>) 
107 It was as plain as day. 

b .fig. A light like that of day ; * daylight ' in 
a difficult question. 

1667 Makvkll Corr. lxxx. Wks. 1872-5 II. 225, I can not 
yet see day in the businessc, betwixt the two Houses. 170* 
KowR Tamerl. v. i. 2191 They cast a Day around ’em. 
f 4 . One of the perpendicular divisions or * lights ’ 
of a mullioned window. [F. /our, mcd.L. dies.} 
[1409 Will 0/ Ware (Somerset lio.), Lego vnn fcm-stia 
trium dierum.] 1447 Will Hen. VI (Hare’s MSS. Cains 
Coll.), In the cast ende of the s' 1 Quier shall »e sat a great 
cable window of vij daies. 1484 Will 0/ Chotke (Somerset 
Ho.), A wyndow . . of iii dayes. a 1490 Butonkr Ittu 
(Nasmith 1778) 296 Et quambet fenestra . .continet ties day* s 
vitre.ita*. 1838 J. Britton Diet. An hit. 40 A nait of 
a window between the mullions is ofn*u < idled a Imy, or 
day. 1859 A rehit. Pub/. Soc. Du t, Day, the muli.i v.il 
term for each perpendicular division or light (Ki . join) of 
n mullioned window. 

6. Mining. The surface of the ground over a 
mine. Hence day-coal, -drift, -hole (see also 24 \ 
1665 Phil. Trans. J. 80 By letting down Shafts ftom the 
day (as Miners sneak). 1676 Hoik. son ibid. XI. 7O2 
According as the Day-coal heightens or deepens. 1708 
J. C. Compl. (V//W*(i 845) 33 Draw your Coals to Bank un 
Day) out of the Pit. X747 Hoo.non Miner's Du t. N lij b, 
The Ore that is found on the 'Pops of Veins, espet tally near 
to the Day. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Day , the sui face 
of the ground over a mine. 

II. As ft period, natural division, or unit of 
time. 

0. The time occupied by the earth in one revolu- 
tion on it* axis, in which the same terrestrial meri- 
dian returns to the sun ; the space of twenty-four 
hours, reckoned from a definite or given point. 
Const during, in, formerly on, 0, a, retained in 
twice a day, etc. : see A prepd 8, 8 b. 

The solar or astronomic al day is reckoned from noon to 
noon ; and, as the length of this time varies (within nanow 
limits) according to the time of the year, its mean or avciage 
length is the mean solar day. The civil day in civili/cd 
countries generally is the period from midnight to midnight, 
similarly adjusted to its mean length. Ancient nations 
variously reckoned their day to begin at sunrise, at noon, 01 
at sunset. The sidereal i\oy is the time l»etween the sucics 
sivc meridional transits of a star, or specifically of the lust 
point of Aries, and is alwut four minutes shortei than the 
solar day. (The term natural day is sometimes tisul in 
this sense, sometimes in sense 1.) 

c 950 IAndisf. Gosf . Matt. xv. 32 Drio dogor fcce Serhuunas 
mec mift. c xooo Alli ric Gen. i. 5 pa w.es fteworben a feii 
and morxen an Ibid. ii. 3 God fceldetsode b olu * seofeftan 
da.-;j and hinc j^ehalxade. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 87 Fram |*an 
halte hester del l>oo italdc fifti da3a to deic. <1*03 

Lay. 19216 preo dudes [c 1*75 dajes] wes b« king wuniemle 

t ire. 1*97 R. Glouc. (i7^4> 144 Aftur fyftenc dawes . . To 
ondon he wende. 128* Wv«iif Aits ix. y He was tine 
daies not seynge. X50X T. Norton Calvin's Inst 1. 10 b, 
Symonides. .desired to haue a daies respite graunted him to 
study vpon it. 01631 Donne Poems (1650) 6 Hours, dales, 
months, which are tno rags of time. x8sa Byron Venn r 
I. i. 377 Twenty years Of age, if 't is a d.iv. *831 Bur w si 1 1< 
Ncivton (185O I. xiii. 365 We may regard the length of the 
day as one of the most unchangeable elements in the system 
of the world. 

e 1386 Chaucer SqVs. T. 108 In the space of o day 
natureel, (’Phis is to scyn, in foure and twenty houres). 
1398 T revisa Barth, del*. R. ix, xxi, (1405) 358 Some daye 
is artyfycyall and some naturell . a naturell daye contcynyth 
xxiiij houres. 1351 Rrcorde Cast. Rnenvl. (,1556) 244 Ihe 
Natundl daye. .is commonly accompted from Sonne rising** 
one daye, to Sonne rising the nexte daye. 1764 Maski t vni 
in Phil. Prans, LIV. 344 7 ’he mtery.il between the transit 
of the first of Aries across the meridian one day, and it^ 
icturn to it the next day, is called a sidereal tiny, /Hu* 
interval between the transit of the sun acioss the meridian 
one day, and his transit the next day, is called nn «ipp.m a ut 
solar day. 181a Woodhouse Astron. x xii. 22 • 1 lie interval 
between two successive noons is a natural day 1834 Nat. 
Philos., Astron. 1. 13/2 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) Allhougn. .the 
solar day is of varialde length, we can . . aset rtain its mean 
or avciage length ; and tins quantity is called a. mean solar 
day. /rid. 14/2 The length of the sidctcal day is found to 
lie uniformly 23 hours, 56 minutes, or inoic accurately 

2 -jh g/jm .092. 

tb. All days : always, for ever. Otn. 
c xooo Ags. Gn/. Matt, xxviii. 20 Ic l»co mi<l eow rail*- 
da^as [Lwdisf, nllum da^um]. r 1160 Hatton G. ibid , Ic h 
bco mid eow ealle da}es. 1480 Cax ion Citron. Eng. t n, I*oi 
that time forth losten Britons the royame for al dayes. 

f C. A day's travel ; a day’s journey. ( )/>s. 

136a Langl. Pi. A. x. 1 Site Dowel dwellc|>. not a d.i> 
hennes. 1604 Cait. Smith Virginia 1. 4 A '1 owin' call"! 
Pomeiock, and six dayes higher, their City Skicoak 
7 . The same space of time, esp. the cimI day, 
treated (without reference to its length) as a point 
or unit of time, on which anything happens, or 
which fixes a date. Const, on, upon (MK. 0, a -: 
cf. A prep A 8, A adj* 4 . 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x\. 19 And bam bryddan dae^e he 
arist. 1x54 O* F. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 D(at] ober 
dei jm he lai an slop in scip. a 1400 ( ursor M. 5108 (Cott.) 
For-giuc it vs, lauerd, fra pis dau. Ibid. 10045 (Cott.) Pet re 
and tohn a dai nt none Went to \ns kirc. Ibid. i98io(Edin ) 
Apon a dai at tide of none, c 1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 343 
Sumtyme men . weren hool in b<t same dai. 15*3 Li>. 
Bkknhks Froiss. I. cxl. 167 Some day y« one part lost, and 
some day the other. X333 4 Act 25 Hen. V/ll, <. 71 $ 25 
Before the saidc .xii. date of Marche. x6oo-ia Rowi anus 
Four Rnavcs tPeny 75 They say, r l’he letter tlu* day 
the better the deede, 1704 Nilson Fest. 4- Fait* i. (17 59) 
16 The first Day of the Week called the Jxird’s Day. 17*6 
tr, Gregory's Astron. I. 262 You need only to know what 
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Day of each Month the Sun enters a Sign of the Ecliptic, 
aiul compute one Degree for eveiy Day from thence. 1799 
F. Leighton Let. to J. I lout her 21 Sept. (MS.), Pray treat 
me with a letter on an cat ly day as. parliament folks say. 

1 86$ Trollofe iu /ton Li/, * 109 She would return home 
on the day but one after the funeral. 

b, Phrase. One day : on a certain or particular 
day in the past ; on some day in the future. So 
of future time, some day ; and of the present or 
proximate future, one or some of these days . 

1535 On 1 hdale i Sam. xvvii. 1 One of these dayes filial 
I fall into the hnndes of Saul. 1586 A. Day L.ng. Set re/ary 
11. (H-.’5>66 His meaning is one of these daies to entreatc 
^ tun paines hithci wards 1594 Spenser Amorcttt Ixxv, 

< >ne (I iy I wrote her n ime upon the strand. 1613 Shaks. 
J/ih r/ff , 11, ii. 22 The King will know him one day. 
1659 U. Harris Farwat's Iran Age 53 Had it not been, to 
it v< ngr himself one day, upon the Spaniards. 1838 Pickens 
( \ i':vi\t wxvi, You will tell me a different talc one of 
the a* days. 185$ Smmuky //. ( over dale xxxv, Some of 
these days l shall be obliged to give him a lesson. 

III. A specified or appointed day. 

8. A specific period of twenty-four hours, the 
whole or pait of which is assigned to some parti- 
cular purpose, observance, or action, or which is 
the date or anniversary of some event, indicated by 
an attiibutivc addition or by the context; t\ g. 
saints' days , he !y days, Acw Years day , J a dy-day, 
Christ mas-day, St. SwithitC s-day , pay-day, rent - 
day, settling day , birth-day , wedding-day, corona- 
tion-days etc. (See the various defining words.) 

l ii/j Lamb. Horn u Nu bco 3 i* uincti .. f»a halic dav*s 
uppen us, 1197 K. Gloic (1724) j68 A Scyn Nyiolasday 
lie com. c 1450 St, ( uthbert (Surtccx) 7007 Ilk 3 ere . . In be 
day of bodis drying. 1577 Koi.insiikd i 'hron. IV. 50$ To 
put 11s in mind. how wc violate the Sabboth daie. 159$ 
Shmo». John v. i. as Is lids Ascension day? 1600 J. Poky 
ti. Leo's .Ifma A ij. At London this three and fortieth 
most toifull Coronation-day of her sacred Mnjrstie. 1600. 1 
1615 J. Stfphi-ns Satyr. LAs. (cd. /) 222 Like ubookes* Ibis I 
shoppe on Bartholomew day. 18x5 Hone Every day Bi. I. 
100 In each turn there is one day whcicon the « ourls do not 1 
transact business. .These are termed Grand days in the inns , 
of court; and Gaudy da\’s at the* two Universities. 1884 < 
i'/ttnftan // \itld 9 ( >c t 764/1 Loid Mi am well, .had spoken j 
of Saturday as 4 pay-day, di ink-day, and crime-day'. 

b. Last day (OE. yt erne slit dwf), Day of Judge- 
ment or of Doom, Doomsday , Judgement day , Day 
of the Lord, of Amounts, Nchibution , / V rat ft , 
(Aral Day , etc. : the day on which the dead 
shall be raised to be * judged of the deeds done 
in the body \ Sec also the various qualifying 
words. 

971 tilt, it. I font. 57 Sco said . . on fell h hire lichoman on 
f> Ltn ytuiestan d.i^c. a 1300 Cursor M. 27 36 i (Cott ) be dai 
i»f wreth. 138a VVvf mf 2 Fit. iii. 10 Forsothe the day of 
flu* laird shal come as a thcef. C1386 Chaucek Fats. T, 

P T05 He schal 3clde of hem account at |>c day of domne. 

<t 14 00 Frytner{i8<ji) R* If. me mercy of me whan pow contest 
in p«* lastr day. a 1533 Ln. Bfrnfhs Hnon clviti. 606 Vnto 
the day of Iugemciitc. 1583 S 1 mutt s Atiat. Abus. 11.(1882) 

86 The gcncrall icsurrcction at the last day. tbid. 11.96 At 
y° gict day of the laird. 1600 Lockk Hum. Vnd. n. xxvii. 

( 1695) 187 In the great Day*, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts 
shall be laid open. 1746 7 Hikw-y J\ Leiitt. (1818) 75 The 
severer doom, and more public infamy, of the great day. 
i860 Pi si y Min. Frofh. 109 The Day of Judgment or 
vengrniu e. 

t c. Hence in early versions of N. T. — Judge- 
ment : a literal rendering of (Ir. t)/4 « pa in reference 
to the Judgement Day. Obs. 

138a VVyi lip 1 Cor. iv. 3 To me it is for the leestc thing 
that I be demyd of 30U, or of man his day (Tindalf, Khem. 
dayc, Cranmj-r^ Geneva, 1611, 1881 judgement], a x6s8 
pRtsro.v New ( ovt. 19 He would not regard to be judged 
by mans day, as long as he was not judged by the Ia>rd. 

9 . A day appointed, a fixed date, esp. for payment. ; 
c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 15 Ne bco he nefre swa riclte forS he 

^cal penne is dei tmnen. c 1x90 S'. Frig, Leg. I. 250 / \ $4. 1387 
I Ki visA Htgden III. t8o(Matz.)pe dettoures my^te nouTtc 
pay here money at here (lay. c 1400 Gametyn 79 2 He wold . . 
Lome afoic pc Justice to kept*tt Ins day. c \yxt Men h. <y 
Son in Halliwell Huge Poet. 21 In cas he faylyd hys day. 
«536 s rrwARr Cron. Scot. I. 556 The king of Scottis. conic 
than* to kelp his da. 1596 Shaks. Merck . V . 1. iii. 165 If he 
should breake his daie, what should 1 gainc By the exaction 
of the forfeiture ? 16. . Dryl.i v ( J ), Or if my debtors do not 

keep their day. a 1883 in J. O. Butler Bible I Cork II. 343 
Christ, in the interval between the resurrection and ascension, 
keeps day with his disciples. 

b. A day in each week (or other period) fixed 
for receptions, etc.; a day on which a hostess is 
* at home \ 

, *694 Congreve Double Dealer hi. ix, You have been at my 
hidy Whirtcr's upon her day, madam? 1801 Lkmaisikr 
A' outfit Sk. Mod. Paris iv. 59 Each of the ministers has 
a day, to which all foreigners may be taken by their respec- 
tuc imnistcts. 1888 Mrs. H, Ward A*. LI l smote (1890) 307 
Wc* found she was in town, mid went on her ‘day 1 . 

10. ~>/)ay of battle or contest ; day’s work on 
the field of battle: csp. in phrases to carry, get , 
7.7//, loic the day. Cf. Field, and Carry 15 c, etc. 

*557 Ii’ssfr v*> Points J/usb. xci, The battell is fought, 
thou hast gotten the dayc. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestagg/o 
2j Without Ins aide the day would be pcrillous. 164a 
Roor ks Hantaan 402 Shew us how wc may get the day of 
our adversary. 16^9 B. Harr is ParivaL s iron Age 196 The 
Imperialists, thinkim* the Day was theirs. 17*1 K. Bradi f y 
It as. Suture 1 (Q 'I he Silk Worm at present carries the 
Day before all others of the P.ipilionateous Tribe. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Lug, J 1. 163 The bloody day of Scnetf. 


! IV. A space of time, a period. 

tn. A space (of timej). Its extent is usually de- 
fined by the accompanying words. Now Obs . or Sc. 

I4$x Poston Lett. No. 171 1 . 227 They have be faU both 
to the Clyffordy* and to me thys vy yeere day. r 1470 
Harding Citron. Proem xxii, Who laye afore Paris a monel h 
daye. 1550 Crowley Epigr 1462 You shall, .lende but for 
a moncthcs day, x$$a T. Gresham in Strypc Keel. Mem. 
II. App. C. 148 No man convey out any parcel of lead five 
years day. 1568 E. Tilnky Disc. Manage Cj, I could 
rccile many examples, if the time woulde suffer mce. You 
have yet day ynough, quoth the Lady Julia, c 1670 Hohmfs 
Dial. Com. Laws 145 Which Statute allowctn to these 
Provisors Six weeks Day to npf>ear. 18x5 79 Jamieson, 
A month's day, the space of a month; A year's day, the 
sjiace of a year, 

f 12 . Time allowed wherein to be ready, esp. for 
payment ; delay, respite ; credit. Obs . 

c 1386 Chaucer L'rankl. T. 847 And him bysechetli ..To 
grauntc him dayes of the remennunt. 14x8 A. K. ll'ills 
(1883) 82 To have ther-of rcsunahle daies of paicnient. 15x3 
Li>. Bi rnf.rh L toisi. I. ccxiii. 263 The truce, .is nat cxpireil, 
but hath day to endure vnto the first day of Maye next. 
e 1530 — Atth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 477, I giue her daye for 
a inoneth, & tinse in the mcanc season. 1376 Gascoigne 
Steele (,t. (Arh ) 80 When drapers draw no games by giuing 
day. 1614 Bp. Hall A'ecolt. Treat. 616 Ye Men bants .. 
make them pay deare for daies, 1644 Quarlfs Barnabas 
<y B. 18 I’ll give no day.. I must have present money. 1659 
Rushw. /lift. Coll. J. 640 That he might have day until tne 
25 of Octolier, to consider of the return. 

13 . The time during which anything exists or 
takes place; period, time, era. 

a. expressed more literally by the //. : c. g. in 
the days of King Arthur, days of old , in those days , 
in days to come, men of other days , etc. Better 
days : times when one was better off: so evil days. 

moo Tritt, Coll. Horn. \ OSrc men b* wnren bi hoda^es. 
211300 Cursor M. 17546 (Cott.) In aid dais. Ibid. 21713 
(Cott.) Nu in vr daies. 136a Lancl. P . Ft. A, 1. y6 Dauid, 
in his dayes he Duhbcde knihtes. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
x. lxxxvi, Vet had I ncucr reward .of her the dayes of my 
lyf. 1513 Douglas Aitteis xm. ix. (>9 7 'wic hyng the stait, 
ijuhilum be days gone, Of Latiurn. 1548 Hai.l Chrott. 
239 b, Of no small authorise in those dayes. 1576 Flf.ming 
Pan opt. Fpist. A ij, 1 know not where we shall findc one in 
these our dayes. 1614 Bp. Hall Knoll. Treat. 953 What 
sonne of Israel can hope for good daies, when hee'heaics 
his Fathers were so cvill ? 165a Cut pfppfr /' ng. Physic. 1 83 
An Herb of as great Use with us in these dayes. 173a 
Hr ref ley Alcipnr. vc. $ 26 The Jewish state in the days of 
Josephus. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. I V. 102 The whole 
town bears evident marks of having seen belter days. 1848 
T.yiton Harold 1. », In the good old days before the Monk- 
king reigned. «88o T. Fowlfr Locke i. 7 During his 
undergraduate and bachelor days. 

•j* £h In this sense, esp., ME. used dawen, dawe , 
from the OE. dat. pi. on p&m da&ntn. When dawe 
(daw) began to l>e viewed as sing., dawes was often 
used in the pi. 

c 1000 Ars. Gop. Matt. iii. r On da^um com Iohanncs. 
C1160 Hatton G. ibid., On bam da^cn. c 1x00 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 4j Swich ben wes hi bail da;cn. c 1x75 Lay. 397 After 
ban hepene lawe bat stot (— stood J in ban ilke dawe. a 1300 
Cursor M. 4082 (Cott.) Alt it bitidd mikel in baa dauus 
[v.r. be aide dawes). 2x314 Guy ICarw, (A.) 3852 Non 
1 letter nar bi b 4 ’ dawe. 2x386 Chaucer L'rankl. T , 452 
Fclawcy:, The which he had y-knowen in oldc dawes. e 1430 
Lyix». Bochas tit. xiii. 86 b, Neucr. .in their dawes. c 1430 
Freemasonry 509 (Miitz.) Suchc mawmetys he hade yn h>s 
dawe. x^ox Douglas Pal. Hon . 111. xliv, Tullus Seruillius 
douchtie in his daw. 

b. expressed more fig. by the sing. Now esp. 
in phrases at or to this or that day, at the present 
day , in our own day, at some future day, etc. 

138X Wyclif John xiv. 20 In that day ^e xchulcn knowe, 
for I am in inv fadir, and Jec in me. 1578 Timmk Calvin 
on Gen. 312 Which Men at tin's day call Cairutn. 161 f 
Bible Fzek. xxx. 9 In that day shall messengers goe Lxirth 
from me in shippes. x66a Srii lingfl. Orig. Sacr. I. vi. § 1 
To this day. .the Coptites and antient Egyptians call the 
end of the year peurt. X771 Smoi Lett Humph. CL I. 33 
Apr , The inconveniences which I overlooked in the high 
day of health. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. Introd. 4 His 
wither'd check and tresses grey Seem'd to have known 
a better day. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 403 To this 
day Palamon and Arcile. .are the delight both of critics 
and of sdioolboys. 1875 Jowktt Plato (cd. 2) V. 48 They 
were, .more just than the men of our day. 

(b) The day : the time under consideration, time 
(now or then) present. (Cf. the hour , the moment.) 
Order of the day ; see Order. The day ; Sc. for 
To-day, q.v. 

1814 Scon* Wav. xiii, * But wc maun ft’ live the day, and 
have our dinner. 1839. Sir C. Napier in W. N. Brure 
Life iv, (1885). 127 Funk is the order of the day. 1893 W. 
P. Courtney in Academy 13 May 413/1 The gardens were 
limned by the best landscape gardeners of the day. Mod. 
fen and women of the day. The ln>ok of the day. 

14 . With personal pronoun ; Period of a person’s 
rule, activity, career, or life; lifetime, a. in sing. 

x*97 R. Glouo. (1724) 376 Heye men no dorste by hys 
day wylde best nyme nojt. a 1300 Cursor M. 8315 (Cott.) 
Salamon . . sal be king efter Jn dai. c 1300 lieket 649 Hco 
that was so freo and hc3 Li myn anccstrcs daye. c 1400 
Gattteiyt 1 65 Thus daltc the knight his lond by hi* day. 
a xgoo Chi/de of Bristawe 360 in llazl. E. P. P* I. 124 Yet 
dwel y stille in peyn,.tyl y hnuc fulfilled my day. 1795 
Southey Joanof Arc 111. 391 Holy ablx>ts honour'd in thesr 
day. 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. (i860) t, I have had vanities 
enough in my day. 

b. in pi. Time of one’s life, span of existence- 
To end one's days : to die, I 
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1466 Patton Lett. No. 552 II. 282 Like ns the said John 
Poston deceased had in any time of hi* dale*. 1484 Caxton 
Curtail 1 That thou myghtest yse thy dayes in takyng 
companye wyth me. *5*3 More in Grafton Chron. II. 756 
In his later dayes. .somewhat corpulent. x$a6 Pilgr. Perf 
W. de W. 1531) 389 b, They had neuer felcd suche before, 
n all theyr dayes. (**533 Lu. Berners Hnon Ixv. 222 
There myscrahly he shall ende his dayes. f 1 600 Shaks. 
Sohh. xcv, That tongue that tflls the story of thy days. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 304 The griele he conceived 
..hastened his daies. *607 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 815, 
I at Naples pass my peaceful Days. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (*876) I. App. 753 The kingdom of Burgundy was 
now in its last days. 

15 . Time of action, period of power or influence. 
Proverb. A (every) dog has his (a) day. 

X550Q. Eliz. in Strvpe Eccl. Mettt. II. xxviii..t34 Notwith- 
standing, as a dog hath a day, so may I perchance have 
time to declare it in deeds. 156a J, Hkywood Prov. 4* 
Lpigr. (1867) 30 But as euery man saith, a dog hath a dai<*. 
x6ox Shaks. Ham. v. i. 3T5 The Cat will Mew, and Dogge 
will haue his day. 163^ B. Jonson Tale Tub n. i, A mnn 
has his hour, and a dognis day, *703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 71 
Suffer the 1* ools to laugh . . This is their i >ny. 1837 Carlylf 
Er.Rei>. I. i. a Each dog has but bis day. 1841 Miall 
Nonconf I. t Diplomacy has had its day, and failed. 1850 
Tennyson Ln Aleut. Prol. v, Our little systems have their 
day, They have their day and ccasc to be. 

V. Phrases. 

10. A-day, A-dayb, q.v. (see also 1 b) ; By day, 
bi-day (see 1 and By prep. 19, 20) ; by the day 
(By Prep. 24 c) ; To-day. 

+ 17 . Of daw(e (OE. type *of dagum, ME. of da- 
Jen, of daje , of dawe, of darves, of daw {day), a daw ; 
corruptly on, to dau>(e) : in to bring, do of or out of 
dawe , life's dawe, to deprive of life, to kill ; to be of 
dawe, to be dead. Obs. Sec also Ada we adv. 

a xxx 5 Juliana 31 He walde don hirc..ut of dahene. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4x68 (Gbtt.) Pan wil na man of vs mak 
sauc, pat we him [Josephl suld haue done of daue [ v.rr . on 
dau, of daghc]. Tbid. 78*58 (Fairf ) He me be-so?t. . I sulde 
him bringe on liucs dawe [v.rr. o dau, o daw, of dawe). 
c 1300 Seyn Julian 193 pat hco of dawe be. c 13x5 E. E. 
A flit. P. A. 282, 1 trawca my perle don out of dawe/. ? a 1400 
Morte A rth . 2056 That oure soveraygnt* sulde be distroyede, 
And nlle done of dawe/. c 14x0 Chron . Vilod. 107 Mony 
a mon was b l <l*' l Y y do to dawe. c 14x5 Wyntoun Cron. 
vm. xxxi. 1 19 De eric bu s dwnc of day, *513 Douglas 
sEneis 11. iii. 58 He was slane, allacc, and brocht of daw. 

18 . This or that day week (in Sc. eight days), 
twelve months , etc. : used of measurement of time 
forward or backward : the same day a week or 
a year after or before. 

15*6 Tindale Arts x. 30 This daye nowe .iiij. dayes 
I fasted. 1651 Cromv* fll Lett. 3 Sept. (Carlyle). The third 
of September, (remaikahle for a mercy vouchsafed to your 
forces on this day twelvemonth in Scotland). 1801 F.U/. 
Hrlmk St. Margaret's Cave III. 244 On the day month 
that he had made the dreadful avowal. *8x5 Byron 
Let. to Moore 10 Jan., I was mariicd this day week. 1865 
Kingsley Hercw. xv. (1877) 189 Let Harold sec how many 
. . he holds by this day twelve months. Mod. He is expected 
this day week (or, in Sc., this day eight days). 

10. Day* about, on alternate days in rotation, 
each on or for a day in his turn : cf. About, 
A. 5 b. Day by day, on each successive day, 
daily, every day in its turn (without any notion 
of cessation) ; also attrib. Day after day, each 
day as a sequel to the preceding, on every day 
as it comes (but without intending future continu- 
ance). (From) day to day, continuously or with- 
out interruption from one day to another (said of 
a continuation of state or conditions) ; also attrib. 

15.. Moffat Wyf of Aucktirmuchty (Bannatyne MS.), 
Content am I To tak the pluche my day about. 

136a Lancl. P. PI. A. vm. 177 What pou dudest day bi 
day. 11385 Ciiaucf.r L. G . W. Prol. 175 In whiche me 
thoughtc I myghtc, day by day, Dwellen nlwcy. c 1440 
Promp. Paw. 1 12 Day lie day, or ouery day, a not id ie. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 2 b, TV Drum, L>ay by day we mag* 
nific thee. 177* Mrs .Griffith tr. Viand's /shipwreck 178, 

I cannot give you, day by day, an account of this, .journey. 
1836 Kings! by Lett. (1878) 1 . 38, I am sickened by its day- 
by-day occurrence. 1865 — fierew. xv. (1877) 195 Passing 
each other day by day. 

1830 Tfnnyson Poems 33 A world of peace And confidence, 
day after day. 

1x97 R. Glouc. (1724) 505 Fram dayc to daye hit dude 
the mansingc, 1483 Calk. Angl. 88 From Day to day, dte 
in dtem , in dies, dietim. X556 Aurelio 4 I sab. (1608) 1 iij, 
From dayc to aayc you have beane worse, 1605 Shaks. 
Math. v. v. 20 To morrow, nnd to morrow, and to morrow, 
Creepcs in this petty pace from day to day. 171a Addison 
Spec t. No. 445 P 3 Whether 1 should still persist in laying 
my Speculations, from Day to Day, before the Publiek 
*883 Manch. E.vattt, 8 Dec. 4/1 For day-to-day loan* the 
general charge wag 2 to 2} per cent. 

20 . All day ; the whole day ; + every day : see 
1 b, and Alday. All days : always, for ever : see 
6 b. Better days\ see 13 a. Eveuy-day, First day, 
q.v. Good day ; see Good. Late in the day \ see 
Late. Ntrw-a-days, f now bi-dawe : see Now and 
A-days* One day, one of these days : see 7 b. 7 'he 
other day ; two (or a few) days ago : see Other. 
Some day, some of these days : see 7 b. Time of 
day : hour of the clock, period of the world’s history, 
etc. : see Time. The day after (or before) the fair ; 
too late (or too early) ; see Fair sbJ Days in 
Bank, Days of Grace, etc.: see Bank - 2, Grace, etc. 
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Also All Fools’ day, Ascension, Black-letted, 
L awf ul day, etc. : sec these words. 

VI. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

21. The common use of the possessive genitive 
days (as in other nouns of time) somewhat restricts 
the simple attributive use of day . The genitive is 
used in, e.g., the day's duties , needs, sales , takings ; 
a day's length , sunshine \ a day's fighting, journey, 
march , rest ; a day's allowance , fast, fay, provi- 
sions, victuals, wages, etc. So with the pi. two 
days' journey , three days' pay , etc. See also 
Daysman, Day’s work. 

a xa$o Owl <$■ Night. 1588 That gode wif . , Ilavcth dales 
kare and njgtes wake. 1388 Wyclif Luke ii. 44 The! 
camcn a dates iourncy [138a the wey of a day], t4ia E. E. 
Wills (1882) 50 Myn echc daies gowne. 1548 Hai.l Citron. 
228 b, rondcrynge together yestardayes promise, and two* 
dayes doyng. 1784 Cowi kr Task n. 6 My car is pained . . 
with every day’s report. 1859 Tennyson Enid 476 In next 
day’s tourney. Mod. 4 He has neither night’s rest nor day’s 
ease ', as the saying is. A distance of three days’ journey. 

22. Such combinations as eight days when used 
attrib. may become eight-day . 

18^ [tee Eight]. 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 413 Six-day 
lu crises may be granted. Mod, An eight-day clock. 

23. General combinations : a. simple attrib. 4 of 
the day, esp. as opposed to the night, the day’s’, 
as day-beam, - blush , - glory , -god, - going , -hours, 

- season , -spirit ; * of a day, as a period of time, a 
day’s’, as day-bill, -journey, -ttame, - respite , -sum, 
-ticket, - warning . 

1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 26$ The May-beam . . O’er 
Qucensberry began to peep. 1825 D. L. Richardson 
Sonnets 60 The day-beams fade Along the crimson west. 
*8*4 Bykon yuan xv, Ixii, A single May-bill Of modern 
dinners. *813 — Br. Abydos ir. xxvili. When the May- 
blush bursts from high. 18*7 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 81 Why, 

“ Hay-god, why so late? 1638 Jackson Creed ix. xxiv. Wks. 
VIII. 353 Betwixt three of the clock and the May-going. 
1660 Stukmy Mariner's Mag. 11. 77 The upper half of the 
circle.. is the ’'Day-Hours, and the lower .. is the Night- 
Hours. 1483 Cath . Angl. 88 A “Day iornay, dicta, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ay tn on xix. 420 A May respyte is worthe 
mochc. Covfkdale Bk . Death l. xxi, Neither need 

to fear any inconvenience by night, neither swift arrow in 
the May-season. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 274 Thy 
May-sum of delight, ci 530 Ld. Berners Arlh. Lyt. Bryl. 
(1814) 443 To be redy at a May warning. 

b. attrib . * Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
day, existing by day, diurnal 9 ; as day-bell, -bird, 
-breeze, - clothes , - guest , -haul, -moth, -shift, -task, 
-watch, - watchman , -wind. 

15.. Tale of Basyn 172 in Hazl. E. P. P. HI. 51 Thci 
daunsyd all tnc ny^t, till the son con rysc ; The clerke rang 
the May-bell, as it was bis gisc. 1774 White in Phil. 
Trans. L XV. 266 It docs not withdraw to rest till a quarter 
before nine . being the latest of all “day-birds. 1808 J. 
Barlow Columb . 11. 540 The “day-bree/e fans the God. 
1644 A. Borgesse Magistrates Commission 1 5 It ou^ht to lie 
your May-care and your night-care, and your morning-care. 
*836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy. to Eng. Wks. (Bolin) 11. 
i a The master never slept but in his May-clothes whilst on 
board. 1654 Whitlock Zootom ia 33 If griefc lodges with 
us over night, Joy shall be our “Day Guest. x888 E. J, 
Mather NoZard of Dogger 103 The smacks had their gear 
down for a May-haul. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858; 73 
Your very “Dayinoth li.is capabilities in this kind. 187a 
Daily News 12 Oct., The people of the May-shift trooping 
in to relieve the night- workers. 1630 Bratiiwait Eng. 
Centlem., Our Ordinary Gentleman, whose May-Uskc is 
this. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes I. 263 Eluding 
our May-watch. 17a* De Foe Plague (i8zo) 51T1II the 
morning-man, or May-watchman, as they called him, came 
to relieve him. 1846 Kkble Lyra Jnnoc. (1873) 50 How 
soft the “day-wind sighed. 

C. With agent-nounsand words expressing action, 

* (that acts or is done) by day, during the day, as 
distinguished from night*, as day-devourer, - drudge , 
-flier, - lurker , -nurse, - seller , -sleeper ; day-drowsi- 
ness, -fishing, -journeying , -reflection, - slumber , 
- somnambulism , - vision ; also adjectives, as day- 
appearing, -flying, -shining, etc. 

x8ax Shelley Fragments, Wandering I, Like a May- 
appearing dream. 17*5 Pope Odyss. xix. §3 A "day-devourer, 
and an evening spy l 185a Meandering s of Mem. I. 149 
“Day-drowsiness — and night’s arousing power. 1840 Car- 
lyle Heroes (1858) 237 Snow him the way of doing that, 
the dullest Maydrudge kindles into a hero. 1633 Walton 
Angler 126 There is night as well as May-fishinglor a Trout. 
1889 A. R. Wali ace Darwinism 248 “Day-Hying moths, 
1870 Gko, Eliot Dan. Dcr. IV. Ixiv. 274 In leisurely May- 
journeying from Genoa to London. 1837 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. 4 Jugglers, * Day-1 urkers. and Deceivers. 1713 Pope 
Odyss , tv. 1062 The May-reflection, and the midnight- 
dream 1 1880 Tablet s Aug. 167 Two classes of flower-girl— 
the “day-sellers and the night-sellers. 1380 Sidney A read i a 
(1623) a The May-shining starres. 1549 Cmbkf. Hurt Sedit. 
(1641) 41 “Day-sfeepers, pursse-pickers. 1836-0 Toon Cycl. 
Amt. 1 1. 767/a The bat. .awoke from its deep May-slumber. 
1849 H. Mayo Truths in Pof. Supers t. vi. 8(5 Let me 
narrate some instances, .one of May-somnambulism. 1677 
Gale Cri, Gentiles II. 111. 58 Their night-dreams and “day- 
visions whereby they divined things. 

d. objective or objective genitive, as day-dis- 
pensing, -distracting, -loving adjs. ; day-hater, -pro- 
longeri e. instrumental, as day-lit, day-wearied 
adj. ; £ adverbial, as day-hired, -lasting, -lived 
adjs. ; g. simiiative and parasynthetic, as day- 
bright, -clear, -eyed adjs. 

1390 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 139 Virgo make fountains 


of thy Maie-bright eine. a 199s Greene & Lodge Looking 
Glasse (1861) 124 The day-bright eyes that made me see. 
1783 Burns 2nd Ep. to J. Lapraik xvii, Some “day-detest- 
ing owl 1723 Pope Odyss. xx. 103 The May-distracting 
theme. 1796 T. Townsiiend Poems 40 “Day-eyed Fancy 
1397 Daniel Ctv- Wars 11. c. The May-hater, Minerva’s 
bird. 1731 Female Foundling II. 159 “Day-hired Ser- 
vants. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtii. Earn. E/tst. Wks. (1711) 
139 “Day-lastitic ornaments. 1883 R. L. Stevenson Dyna- 
miter 136 The broad, daylit unencumbered paths of uni- 
versal scepticism. 1839 Bailey Ftstus v. (1848) 48 Things 
born of vice or May-lived fashion. 1814 J. Booking Bata* 
vian Anthol. 158 “Day-prolongcr — summer’s mate. 1593 
Shaks. John v. iv. 35 Feeble, nnd “day- wearied Sunne. 

24. Special combinations : + day-and-ni'ght* 
shot, tnc name of some disease; day -before 
attrib -, of the previous day; day-boarder, see 
Boarder ; + day-body, a jnrrbon taken up with 
the things of the day ; day-boy, a school-boy (at 
a boarding-school) who attends the classes but goes 
home for the evening, as distinguished from a 
Boarder, q.v. ; day-clock, a clock which requites 
to be wound up daily ; day-coal (see 5) ; + day, 
day ! a childish expression for * good day ’, 4 good- 
bye ’ (cf. ta-ta ) ; day-dogreo (see quot.) ; day- 
drift, -hole (see quot. and 5) ; day-eye ( Coal- 
mining ), a working open to daylight ; day-gang 
t a. a day's march or journey ; b. a gang of 
miners, etc., forming the day-shift ; day-gown, 
a woman’s gown worn by day ; day-holding, the 
holding of an appointed day (for arbitration) ; day- 
hours (//.), those offices for the Canonical Hours 
whicharesaid inthe day-time; day-houae(/ij/r^/.), 
a house in which a planet is said to be stronger 
by day than by night (Wilson Diet . A stroll) ; 
+ day-liver, one who lives for a day, or for the 
clay ; dayman, one employed for the day, or for 
duty on a special day ; day-nettle : sec Dkad- 
nettlk and Dka-nettle ; day-room, a room occu- 
pied by day only ; + day-set, sun-set ; day-shine, 
day-light ; + day-shutting, close of day, sunset ; 
day-stone, a naturally detached block of stone 
found on the surface (sec 5) ; day-atreak, streak 
of dawn ; day-student, a student who comes to 
a college, etc. during the day for lectures or study, 
but docs not reside there ; day-ticket, a railway or 
other ticket covering return on the same day ; also, 
a ticket covering all journeys or entrances made by 
the purchaser on the day of issue ; day-tide {poet.,) 
day-tiine ; day-wages, wages paid by the day ; 
+ day-wait, a watcher or watchman by day ; 
day -ward sb., ward kept by day; dayward a. 
and adv.y towards the day ; day-water, surface 
water (see 5). 

1327 Andrew BrunswyAe's Distyll. Waters K Ii b, The 
same water is good ngaynste a sore named the “aaye and 
nyght shottc. 1828 Cohhett Strut., Drunkenness 45 No- 
body is so dull as the Maybcforc drunkard. 1367 8 Abp. 
Parker Corr. 310, 1 trust, not so great a Maydjody. .but 
can consider both reason and godliness. 1848 Thackeray 
Van . Fair II.xxi, Georgy was, like some dozen other pupils, 
only a “day-boy. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 (?d. Aten I. iti. 

? o2 The attempt was made to send [him] as a day-boy, to 
tugby school. 1839 Geo. Klioi A. Bede 38 No sound . . 
but the loud Licking of the old May-clock. 1712 Arikh knot 
John Bull iv. vii, Bye l bye, Nic’.. Won’t you like to 
shake your * day-day, Nic? 1784 P, Oi iver in T. Hutchin- 
son's Diary II. ait Day, day t Yrs, P. Oliver. 1886 Daily 
News 17 May 3/4 The result is expressed in “day-degrees, 
a day-degree signifying one degree of exi exs or deficit of 
temperature a!>ove or below 42 deg. continued for 24 hours, 
or any other number of degrees for an inversely proportional 
number of hours. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., *E>ay 
drifts or day holes, galleries or inclined planes driven from 
the surface so that men can walk underground to nnd fiom 
their work without descending and ascending a shaft. 1890 
H. T. Crofton in Trans. Lane. <5- Cheshire Ant it). Soc. 
VII. 27 Coal would probably be obtained fiist bv * drifts *, 

* May-eyes \ or * breast-highs.’ a iaoo Cursor At. 5842 Vie 
of his land Mai-gangcs thre. 1840 T. A. Trollore Summ. 
Britt. II. 163 Wricn the day-gangs come up, and those for 
the night go down. 1889 Pall At all G. 14 Nov. 1/3 Another 
“day gown for a well-known .society woman. 1363 in Child 
Marriages (E.E.T.S.) 44 Ther was diuerse Maic-noldingcs 
to get them to abide together ; which they neuer cold bringe 
to posse. 189 tPall Alall. C, x t Feb. 5/1 The coal is won by 
means of a “day bole. 1835 P. Freeman Prim . Div. Sendee 1 . 
220 There is, however, attached to each of these * “day-hours ’ 
a ‘mid-hour’ Office. 1630DKUMM.0F Hawtii. HymntoFairest 
Fair, “Day-livers, we remembcrancc do lose Of ages worn. 
1880 Times 8 Oct. 8/5 The Liberal secretaries . . mentioned 
the names of the chairmen^ treasurers, executive 4 “daymen 
nnd captains of the respective wards. 1882 N ares Seaman- 
ship (cd. 6) 08 Marines, Idlers or Daymen. 1823 Nicholson 
Pract. Builder 577 A Small County Prison . . A spacious 
•day room on the ground floor, c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. j 18 
At “day set he on his way is goon, c x8aa Bbddoks Pyg- 
malion Poems 154 By moon, or lamp, or sunless May shine 
white. 187* Tennyson Gareth 4- L. 1065 Naked in open 
dnyshinc. 1673 in Picton L'pool Afunic. Rec. (x88s) I. 316 
That every publick house hang out lanthomcs . . till 8 a clock 
at night, from May shutting. 1877 A. H. Green Phys. 
Geol. x. 1 3. 441 “Day-stones. 1830 Clough Difsychus 8 j 
The chilly “day-streak signal. 1883 Durham uniru Jml. 
17 Dec. >41 Soiry indeed to see the “day-student system 
becoming" the rule. 1846 Railway Reg. III. 248 “Day 
tickets— -The charge is a fare ana a half. 18x8 Keats 
Endym. 111. 365 At brim of May-tide. 16*5 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Elia , l (x688) 49 Sou Idlers, Servants, and all that took 


“Day-Wages for their Labour. *1592 Grkf.nf Otphanon 
Wks. (Grosart) XU. 86 A labourer for day wages 1496 
Dives <4 /'a up. (W. de W.) v. xi. 910, 1 haue made the 
a Mayewaytc to the people of Israeli. X597-X602 /I . Riding 
» Sessions Rolls 49(IV»fo, Antueol. Asst h ), Vigilins Mias in 
diebusrt*£V/tv their Maywarde. 1876 Lanier JWrns, Psalm 
of IVest 367 Whilst ever May ward thou art steadfast drawn 
1698 Cay in Phil. Trans. XX. ^69 A mecr “Day-Water 
immediately from the Clouds. 1808 O' hues Earn heeding 
Stock 198 A poor clay, .extremely retentive of dny-watei. 

t Day, «0 Obs. In 3 deepen, daikon. [A 
form of I >aw v., assimilated to day sb.] To dawn 

c 1205 Lay. 21726 Lihtcn hit gon daxen [t 1273 d.i^cic], - 
21854 Fairc hit gon dnii3en. — 2(1940 Hit n^on d.ii3cn (< 1273 
da3tvd (*1273 Ibid. 1694 A inorwc j>o bit da3cdc l< 1203 
dawede], c 1440 Promp. Pan \ ua Dayyn, or w«*\yn day 
diesco. Ibid, 114 Dawyn idem cst, quod d.iy>n l P inson 
ilnven], auroto c 1460 Towneley Mvst.. Jacob 10H Fan 
well now, the day uayes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 88 'i o Day, 
dierc, die si et v. 

Hence Baying vbl. sb. ^ Hawing, Dawning. 

r 1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxvii, In |>c during of be day. 
c 1332 Df.ues Inlrod. Ir. in Palsgr. 937 At the il.i>rng, 
a t ttjoumcr. 

+ Day, vA Obs. [f. Day sb. ; in several dis- 
connected senses.] 

1. tram. To appoint a day to any one* ; to cite 01 
summon for an appointed day. Itransl. Flem. 
daghen.'] 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 19 That be sliold l>c sciKl 
fore and dayed erncstly agayn, for t[o] abyde .suclie luge- 
ment. 

2. To submit (a matter) to, or decide by, aibi 
tration. Cf. Daymf.nt. 

1484 (sec Daying vbl. sb.\. 1380 Lupton Sivt/ila 117 'I'liry 
bauc bin enforced when all their money was. spent, to haue 
their matter dayed, and ended by aibitrcmuit. 

3. To give (a person) time lor pa>mcnl ; absol. 
to postpone payment. (Cf. Day sb. 12 .) 

1566 Wagfr Cruell Debtor, The most pait of my debttns 
have honestly payed, Anti they that were not icdy I have 

f 'ently dayetl. 1573 Iussi-r Hush. Ixii ( * B7B * 139 111 
1 unhand rie daicth, or letteth it lie ; Good husbandrie paietb, 
the cheaper to bic. 

4. To appoint or fix as a date. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 114 So when the termc was 
present come, that dayd 1 he Capt.uiie had. 

6 . To measure by the day; to furnish with days. 
x6oo A up. Aiihot Exp . Jonah 545 Is it nothing that thur 
life is dayed anti boured, ami inched out by a lenrful God 
and terrible? 1616 Buddfn tr. Anodius Parent's Hon. 168 
Natural! duty, can neither be dayde nor yeard, nor deter 
mined by age, or eldership. 1839 Bailp y I cst us xiii. (184H) 

7 22 When earth was dayed--wns morrowed. 

0. To year and day \ to subject to the statutory 
period of a year and a day. 

1523 Fiizhf.ru. Shiv. 28b, And put them in snuegardc to 
the lordes vse till they lie yered and dryd. a 1626 W. Sci.ai 1 r 
Serin. E.ipcr. (1638) 186 Whiles favours are new, wc can . 
say, God l>e thanked ; lmt, once year’d and day’d, they 
scarce ever come more into our thought. 

Day, var. of Dky, dairy woman. 
tDayage. Obs. [?f. Day sb. » -aok.] ? Dl 
murrage. 

1592 m Picton L'fool Alunii. Etc. (1883) 1 70 [Various 
beads under which dues weic claimed! Ferriage , Daiag*. , 
Lastagc ; Wharfage; Keyngc: Cranage 
+ Day‘-tal. Obs. A bed to rest on in the day- 
time ; a sd^couch, lounge ; 0 attsf. (the using ol ) 
a bed by day. 

*594 Siiaks. R it It, ///, m. vii 72 (Qo. 1) lie is not lulling 
on a lewd day bed. a 1613 Overiii kY C hatai., Ordinal u 
Fencer Wks. (1856) 111 A bench, whu.li in the vaiation of 
the afternoons he uses as his day bed. — Dida\ttr 1-7 
He is a day-bed for the Devill to slumlier on 1818 bcoii 
Rob Roy xxxix, An old fashioned day-bed, or st tit e 
Capt. Trki awny Adv. } onager San 1L 193 Day beds, fetid 
air, nightly waltzes and quadrilles, rob liei of youth. 

Day*berry. local. (Om) Also deberry 
{Devon), dabberry {Kent). A local name of the 
gooseberry, chiefly in its wild fonn. 

*736 Pfggr Rent ids ms , Dabbcrries pi., goosebcnics. 
x 847-78 Halliwbi l, Deberries, gooseberries. Devon. 1880 
Cornwall Gloss., Day-berry, the wild gooseberry. 

Day-blindness. A visual defect in whuh 
the eyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by daylight, 
but tolerably well by artificial light. 

1834 Goon Study Afed. (ed. 4) III. 145, 1838 Penny Cyi l 
XI L 114/a Nyctalopia, night-vision, or day-blindness, piob 
ably never occurs as a separate disease. 

Day-book, day-book. A book in which the 
occurrences or transactions of the day arc entered ; 
a diary, journal ; + also, a book for daily use 01 
reference ; Naut . a log-book {obs.) 

1580 HolLyband Treas. Ir. Tong , Pa fur iournal, a 
day booke. 1583 J- Higins tr. Juntas' Nomcndator (N.), 
Dtarinm . Registre journal A date booke, contcining such 
acts, deedes, and mntters as aic dailic done. 1603 b 1 om<> 
Montaigne (1634) txx The daybookc of housbold afTaiies. 
1613 R. Brucii (title) Gerhard’s Soule’s Watch; or a 
Day-booke for the dc\uut Soule, consisting of one am! 
fiftie Heavenly Meditations. 2634 Trapp Comm. Ps. v. 4 
The young Lord Harrington, and sundry others, kent 
Journals, or Day-books, and oft read them over, for an help 
to Humiliation. *709 Sieklk Tatler No. 10 F 3, I see 
a Sentence of Latin in my Brother’s Day-Book of Wit. 
1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives and D. I. 338, 4 1 don’t like Ins 
looks', thought Mr. Gibson to himself at night, as over lus 
daybooks he reviewed the events of the day. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Day-book, an old nnd better name for 
the log-book. 
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b. Book-keeping. Originally, a hook in which 
tlu* commercial transactions of the clay, as sales, 
purchases, etc., are entered at once in the order in 
which they occm ; now, >try genet ally restricted l to 
a book containing the daily record of a particular 
class of transactions, as a I'm chases Daybook , 
Sales Daybook, and moie especially used of the 
hitter, in which credit sales arc recorded. 

In Hook keeping hy Double Kntiy, often a synonym of 
(he lVa.\trbook\ whence transaction? are posted in the 
Journal; in the methods of Single Entry commonly used 
hy hadesinru, the hook in which goods sold on credit are 
entcml to the debit of the pui chaser, and whence they are 
posted into the Ledger, is called variously Daybook or 
journal. 

1660 T. Wir lsi oki) Scabs of Commerce 208 The Diary, or 
Da \ -hook, ought to he in a large folio. 168a Scarlett 
/ \c battles 222 In some Fairs they use only to note the 
Krvt outer in their Day-books, or^ Memorial, or Pocket- 
Hooks that ran he blotted out again. 17*7-51 Chamiu ks 
( y< l. s. \. Book , 'I’be waste-book . .is in reality a journal or 
day-book ; but that name Iwiing applied to another, the 
name uuistc hook is given to this by way of distinction .. 
Journal-book or day book , is that wherein the affairs of each 
day aic enteied oiderly down, as they happen, from the 
waste-hook, 1887 ll'estm. A 'ev June 276 The ledgers and 
ilaybooks of every-day business life arc his guides. 

Daybreak. [Cf. Break 71.41 and slO 7.] The 
first appearance of light in the morning; dawn. 

1530 Palsgr. 804/1 At daye breakc, an jour ere her. 1683 
Ib'KNhT tr. Mores Utopia (1684) 81 It is ordinary to have 
Puhlick Lectures cvciy Morning before day-break. 1841 
Lan* Arab. Nh,. I. 17 Ret* ten tfaybreak and sunrise. 

0*1 rib. 18*5 Watikion H and. S. Amer. I. ». 00 The 
< t owing of the hatmaquoi will sound in thine ears like the 
daybreak town-clock. 

So I Day-breaking, the breaking of the day. 
1598. Gkknkwi-v Tacitus' Ann. 1. xiv. (1622^ 26 At day 
breaking, the legions .. abandoned their standings. 1647 
{title). The 1 )ay -breaking if not the Sun-rising of the Go-spcl 
with the Indians in New England. 

Day -daw. Sc. = next. 

Day-dawn. Chiefly poetic. The dawn of day, 
daybreak. 

1813 Cols ridge Deworse iv. ii. 53 His tender smiles, love’s 
day-dawn on his lips. 1857 S. Osmorn (Jucdah ix. 109 The 
daydawn had already chased the stars away. 1887 Morris 
( hlyssey iv. 192 Now doth the Day-dawn speed, And at hand 
is the mother of morning. 

Day-dream. A dream indulged in while 
awake, esp. one of happiness or gratified hope or 
ambition ; a reverie, castle in the air. 

1685 1 >rydkn Luc ret. (T.), And when awake, thy soul but 
nods at best, Day dreams and sickly thoughts revolving in 
thy breast. 1711 Si 1 hi e Spec t. No. 167 P 3 The gay 
Phantoms that dance before my waking Eyes and comjmso 
my Day-Di earns. 1815 Scott t,uy M. iv, Wc shall not 
pursue a lover's day-dream any farther. 1864 C Knight 
Passages Work. Life I. i. 122 The realities of life had cured 
me of many day-dreams. 

attrib. 1 8*9 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 231 The object of day- 
dicam contemplation. 

So Day-dream v., to indulge in day-dreams ; 
Day-dreamer ; Day -dreaming vbl. sb . ; Day - 
dream y a., pertaining to day-dreams. 

18*0 W. Irving ■Sket< h-Bk. % The Voyage, One given to 
day-dreaming, and fond of losing himself in reveries. 1823 
Si monos Cl t k, Toots xi. 376 All day-dreunmgs and castle- 
budilus. 1884 ct tlu HXum 6 Dec. 7 38/1 Th^rl . . who sits 
day-dreaming in a vignette. 

Dayorie, -ry, obs. forms of Daiuy. 

Dayesie, dayosegh, obs. forms of Daihy. 
t Day-fever. Obs. A fever of a day’s dura- 
tion or coming on in the day-time ; the sweating- 
sickness, ephemera anglica pcstilcns of old authors. 

1601 Holland Phny II. 15s Those who vpon the Suns 
float haue gotten the headach or a day-feuer. x6to — 
l amdert's Brit. 1. 24 That jiestilcnt day-fever in Britaine, 
which commonly wee call the British or English swet. 

Day -flower. A flower that opens by day ; 
fee, in U. S. the genus Commelyna or Spider- 
wort. 

1688 U. Holme Armoury 11. oo/a The Virginian Spider- 
wort., may be called the Day Flower, for it opens in the 
day, and closes in the night. x866 Treas. Bot. % Day-flower , 
an American name for Commelyna. 

Day-fly. An insect of the family Ephcmcridw, 
which in the imago or petfect state lives only a few 
hours or at most a few days ; an ephemcrid, 
x6ox JIoli and Pliny I. 330 A foure footed flic . . it liucth 
not ahouc one day, whereupon it is called Hemerobion 
(/. a day-fly). <1x711 Ken Preparatives Poet, Wks. 1731 
IV. 36 This Fly.. Never lives longer than a single Day; 
Tis therefore styl’d a Day-Fly. i860 Gosse Korn. Nat. 
Hist . 15 The triple-tailed larv« of dayflies creep in and out. 

Day-house : see Dey-house. 
t Daying, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Day v. 2 ] The 
action of the verb Day, esp. arbitration, settle- 
ment of a dispute by * daysmen \ 

1484 ChnrJiw. Acc . St. Duns tan's, Canlerl>., Spent at the 
tlayng bet wenc Baker and the paryshc. 1556 J. Hfcvwooo 
Spider 4 /•'. K iv, To hie at a newe pryce Or bringe. .To an 
vncertcntie by douwlfu!) daying. ibui. O iij, That wc maie 
name our daisemen to this daiyng. 1565 Jewel Def. A/ol. 
(ifin)*2 Our Doctrine hath bin approued too long, to be 
put a daying in these daies. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Andria 111. ii. If I doe obtaine her, why should I make any 
more daying tor the matter ? 1611 Speed Hist. Gt . Brit. ix. 
viii, § 16 Neither indeed did Philip thus put the matter to 
claying. 


t Dayish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Day sb. + -isn.] 
Of or pertaining to day ; diurnal. 

1398 TRsviftA Barth, de P. R. viii. ix. (Tollcm. MS.), 
Dayiscbe sign is \diuma ; 1535 daye signes). 

Dayl, obs. form of Dale sb.* 

Day labour, day-la bour. Labour done as 
a daily task, or for daily wages ; labour hired by 
the day. 

ri449 Pkcock Repr. , His dai labour. £ 1655 Milton 
Sohh. Blindness , ‘ Doth God exact day lal>our, light denied V 
I fondly ask. 1659 B. Harris Partval’s Iron Age 245 
Such as escaped, fled into liollnml, to save their unnappy 
lives by Day-labour. 1749 Berkeley Word to IVise Wks. 
1 1 1 . 446 By pure dint of day-labour, frugality, and foresight. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone I. $ 101 An expcnce . . as low, in 
regard to the value of clay labour, as could. . be expected. 

Bay:-la*bOUrer. A labourer who is hired to 
work at a certain rate of wages per day ; one who 
earns his living by day labour. 

1548 Act 2-3 Ediv. VI, c. 13 § 7 Other than such as bcene 
common day labourers. 1585 Am-. Sandy* Scrm.i 1841) 104 
Should a king then . . prefer a mean artificer or a day- 
labourer before himself ? 163a Milton L' Allegro 109 His 
shadowy flail liath threshed the corn That ten day-labourers 
could not end. 1699 Poor Man's Plea 16 In the Southern 
parts of England, where a Day-labourer can gain gs. per 
Week for his Lal>our. 1755 Smoliptt Qttix. (1803) IV. 43 
It makes me sweat like a day-labourer, a 1853 Robertson 
Led. Cor. xxiii. (1878) 17 1 A nation may exist without an 
astronomer, or philosopher, but a day-labourer is essential 
to the existence of man. 

So Day- -X&'boYtrixxgf ppl. a., that works for daily 
wages. 

1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) 1 . 313 The day-labouring actors. 
1810 Sporting mag. XXXV, 213 Simpson is a day-labouring 
man. 

Daylesa (d^-hV, a . [f. Day sb. + -less.] 

1 1. Without redress, resource, or result. Obs. 

[? Having lost his day, or the day.l 

<1380 Wyu ip IVks. (1880) 92 pcs vanytes wasten pore 
mennus goodie & suffren hem goo tlailcs whamie pci ban 
nedis to pursue, /bid. 129 Pore men schullen stonde with 
oute & goo dailrs but 3'if hei geten knockis. < 1387 Trf.visa 
f/igden (Rolls) V. 159 His enemy was bigiled and passed 
daylesf/n vanum). 15x9 Horman Vulg. 247 b, He came 
agcync dayle\*e, or notbynge done [re infect a red i it). 

a. Devoid of the light of day ; dark. 
x8x6 Byron Prisoner of Chillon Sonnet, To fetters and the 
damp vault’s dayless jgloom. 189* Ln. Lytton King 
Poppy Piol. 356 Gleaming thro' a dayless world. 

8. Not divided into days. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. 11848) 218 Deep in all dayless 
time, degreclcss sjwice. 

Daylight (d^-lait). 

1. The light of day. (Formerly also day's light.) 
f To bum day tight : see Burn v. i i b. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6195 (Cott.) Drightin self parti ledd pair 
wai . . Wit duden piler on dai light. Ibid. 17344 par he o 
namnn suld ha sight, Ne nankins lemc o dais light, c 1386 
Chaucer Can. Veom. Prol. <y T. 328 A bak to walke inne by 
day-light. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonse (1889) 1 He 
liad shame by dayc lyxt to go in to tlie hows ot his Frcnd. 
159* Shaks. Rom. Jut. 11. ii. 20 The brightnessc of her 
cnceke would shame those stnrres As day-light doth a T ,atn|)c. 
17x5 Lond. Gas. No. 5283/2 We. .resolved to pursue as long 
as we had Day-light. 27*5 Pope Odyss. xvm. 353 The day- 
light fades. 186* Darwin in L\fe 4- Lett. (1887) I. 187 His 
Lectures on Botany were, .as clear as daylight. 

b. Jig. The full light of knowledge and observa- 
tion ; openness, publicity. 

2690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xiv. (1695) 374 God has set 
some things in broad Day-light ; as he has j^iven us some 
certain Knowledge. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Character 
Wks. (Bohn) II. ^8 They are good at. .any desperate service 
which has daylight and honour in it. 18 jpa Law Times 
417/1 A healthy condition of such [jury] lists is not to be 
relied upon unfess they arc kept in plenty of daylight. 

c. To let daylight into : to open up, make a 
hole in ; to Btab or shoot a person, slang. 

*793 A. Young Example of France (ed. 3) 172 In the 
language of the streets, day-light is let into him. 1841 
Punch I. toi/2 (Fanner) With the. .intention of letting day- 
light into the wilding department. 1890 il/ustr. Land. 
News Christm. N o. 2/1 Some . . sharpshooter will • . let 
daylight into one of us. 

2. The time of daylight, the day-time ; spec . the 
time when daylight appears, day-break, as in before 
or at daylight. 

(In early use not clearly separable from 1.) 
c xao$ Lay. 27337 P 11 N*- s ferde wes al idiht pa wes hit dai- 
light, a 1*50 Ow'lty Night. 333 From eve fort hit is dai-lup. 
c 1400 Vwainc 4 r Gaw. 233 Alsone als it was dayes lyght. 
a x<33 Ld. Berners Huon Ixvi. 228 To departe or it be day 
lyghtT X670 Narborough jfml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1694) ii3 At Daylight the Wind was at South-West. 1836 
Marry at Mtdsh. Easy xiv. 51 Mcsty was up at daylight. 
188$ E. Arnold Secret of Death 5 Ofttlmcs at daylight 
1 would go To watch the sunlight flood the skies. 

3. A clear visible space or interval ; a. between 
boats, etc. in a race; b. between the rim of a 
wine-glass and the surface of the liquor, which 
must be filled up when a bumjicr is drunk ; o. 
between a rider and the saddle, etc. slang. 

l8ao Shelley CEdipus Tyr. 11. ii. 35 AIL A toast ! 
a toast ! . . Dakry. No heel-taps— darken daylights ! 1836 
E. Howard R, Reefer xliv, No heel-taps after, and no day- 
light before. 1884 Camb. Rev. 10 Dec. 132 After about a 
quarter of a mile, daylight was visible between the two boats. 

4. //. The eyes, slang. 

175s Fieldino Amelia 1. x. (D.), If the lady says such 
another word to me.. I will darken her daylights. x8ai 


Blackw. Mag. X. 586 , 1 saw the storm . . through my half- 
bunged -up daylights. 

6. (See quot.) 

1889 Century Diet ., Daylight , a name of the American 
spotted turbot, Lophopsetta maculata , a fish so thin at, to 
be almost transparent. .Also called window-pane. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as daylight colour, etc. ; 
f daylight-gate, the going or close of the day. 

*613 T. Potts Disc. Witches (Chetham Soc.) Bijb, The 
sayd Spirit . . appeared at sundry times unto her . . alx>ut 
Daylight-gate. 1701 N ewton ( >ptnks ( J Their own day- 
light colours. X753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xii. 95 A day- 
light piece. 184* G. S. Faber Frovinc. Lett. (1844) II. 301 
Through darkling suggestions lather than through day-light 
assertions. 2850 HtTM artineau Htst. Peace II. 705 True 
to broad daylight English life. 

Hence ( nonec-wd .) Day lighty a full of day- 
light, as a picture. 

x88o W. Severn in Macm. Mag. No. 245. 379 A truthful 
simple Muller, or a daylighty Cox. 

Day-lily, a lily, the flower of which lasts 
only for a day ; a genus of liliaceous plants, 
Ilcmerocallis , with large yellow or oiange flowers. 

2597 Gkkahdk Herbal 1. lxxitt.jcd. 1633), Day-lilie. 'Phis 
plant bringeth forth in the morning his oud, which at nqpnc 
is full blowne, or spred abroad, and the same day in the 
evening it shuts itsclfc. 1706 L Gardiner tr. Rapin (1728) 
1. 48 (JodA Thou . . Shalt of aaylily the fair name receive. 
x88s Garden 3 June 391/3 Bouquets are of yellow Day Lily. 

Daylle, obs. noith. form of Dole. 

Daylong (dt 7 »*W), a. and culv. ff. Day sb. f 
Long: cf. lifelong .] a. adj. Lasting all day. 
b. adv. All through the day. 

1855 Tennyson The Brook 53 His wcaiy daylong chirping. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 187 He mounted.. Ami 
daylong rode on from the north. Ibid. HI. iv. 195 As firm 
as rocks that stand The day-long beating of the sea. 

Dayly(o, obs. forms of Daily, Dally. 

Day*-nxare. [After night-mare.] A condition 
similar to night-mare occurring during wakefulness. 
Also attrib . 


1737 M. Green Spleen 39 The day-mare Spleen, hy whose 
false pleas Men prove mere suicides in ease. 1796 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit . (1872) 11 . 744 , 1 necessarily have day-marc dreams 
that something will prevent it. 2871 SirT. Watson Prim. 
Physic (cd. 5) 1 . 737 A lady., subject to these attacks of 
imperfect catalepsy : which nave, .been called whimsically, 
but expressively, attacks of day-mare. 1889 Lowell \u 
Atlantic Monthly LX 1 V. 147 Help me to tame these wild 
day-marcs That sudden on me unawares. 

t Day math, day’s math. Obs. A day's 
mowing ; the extent of meadow-land mown by a 
man in one day ; cf. Day-work 2. 

1669 Witt of R. Mayor in Lichfield Merc. (1889) 23 Aug. 
8/1 Alsoe all that parcell of meadow grounds, contayningc one 
acre or dayes math of ground for her natural) life. Anil 
after her dccey.se, the above three acres or daye’s workes of 
arrablc land, and one day-math of meadow ground to my 
daughter, Ursula Mayor. 2804 Dunlumb If erefordsh. L 
Gloss. (App.). Day's math , is. .about a statute at re ; in other 
words, it is that quantity of grass usually mown by one man 
in one day, for tnc pur|»osc of making hay. 1864 Sir F. 
Palgrave Norm. 4- F.ng. IV. 61. 

+ Dayment. Obs . Alsodaimont. [f. Day v . 2 
+ -ment.] Arbitration. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 304 b, Wvlt thou be tryed by the 
lawe : or by dayment. 256* J. Hkywood Proiu Epigr. 

i t 867) 207 Many arbitterments without good dayment. 2580 
,urTON Sivi/ila 117 To spende all. .that money and put it 
to dayment at last. 

tDayn, V. Obs. [By-form of Dawn, assimi- 
lated to day.] To dawn. So Dayeninff (in 3 
daijen-, daien -, dain - 9 daning ), dawning, dawn. 

c 1*50 Gen. tjr Ex. 77 Dc dni?cmng cam eft agon. / bid, 
1808 Til ftc uaning. ( Ibid. 1810 0 e daining. Ibid. 3264 
Do sprong Se daiening. 1315 Scot. Field 20* Sone aftu 
dayned the daie. Ibid. 422 T nen dayned the tlaic. 

Dayn, -©, obs. forms of Deion. 

Dayn- : see Dain-. 

t Day‘-net. Obs . A net used by day in daring 
larks or in catching small birds ; a clap-net. 

2608 Maciiin Dumb. Knt. 11, Madam, I would not have 
you with the lark Play yourself into a day net. s6ax 
Burton Anal. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 3/2 As Larks 
come down to a day net. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. 27 
Some he catches with light (as Ioirks with day-nets). 17 66 
Pknnant /tool. (*768) II. 330 These nets are known in 
most parts of England by tlie name of day-nets or clap-nets. 


Daynous, var. of Deignous a. Obs. 
Day-owl. The diurnal or Hawk-owl, which 
seeks its prey in the day-time. 

1840 Ma< gii.i.ivray Hist. Brit . Birds 111 . 404 Syrnia 
Funcrca , the Hawk Day-owl. Ibid. 407 Syrnia Nyctea , 
the Snowy Day-owl. 

Day-peep, peep of day ; earliest dawn. 

1 * 53 ® Palsgh. 804/1 At daye pype. a la pipe du jour.) 
x6o6 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Doasley IX. 350 She 11 run 
out o’ nights a-dancing, and come no more home till day- 
peep. 1641 Milton Animadv.x iii. (1851) 331 The honest 
Gardener, that ever since the day-peepo. .had wrought pain- 
fully. x8*8 Scott F. M. Perth v, Good night, or rather, 
good morrow, till day-peep. 

t Day-rawa, -r«w«. Obs. [f. Day + rawe, 
rewt) Kow.] The first streak of day : the dawn. 

c 1 mo Trin. ColL Horn. 255 N A»te*e so pt dab rewe pe 
deleS from dal* be dcorke nicht. cism (see Day-rep]. 
c 1315 R. E, A lilt. P. B. 893 Ruddon of pe day-rawe ros 
vpon vjten. <st400-io Alexander 39a Qwen \* day- raw 
rase he rysis be-Iyfe. 
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DAZE. 


DAT-RED. 

* 1 * Day-red. Obs. The # red of the break of 
day ; the rosy dawn. 

rxooo Ags . Gos p. Luke xxiv. i On anum reste-dae}e 
swyfa asr on tinkered hix coroun to faere byrxene. c **75 
Doomsday 17 in O. E. Misc. 162 (Cotton MS ) pc cnglcs in 
pc dai-rcd [ Jesus MS. dayc-rcwc] bleweS heore betne. 
Dayri, -rie, -ry, obs. forms of Dairy. 

+ Day-rim. Obs. In I -rima, 2-3 -rime. [f. 
Day + Kim.] The ' rim 9 or border of the (coming) 
day ; the dawn. 

c 1000 in Thorpe’s Hom.l. 442 (Bosw.) Hwsct is fteos 3 c 
astihp swilcc arisende da^rima? c 1050 roc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 
175 Aurora^ d.e$rima. ci*oo Trtn.Ctdl. Horn. 167 Hwat 
is his fa astifaS also dai rieme ? a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 3.18 
VVonc ich i-so arise verre Other dai-iim other dai-sterre. 

Day-mile. Formerly, € A rule or order of 
court, permitting a prisoner in custody in the 
King’s Bench prison, etc. to go without the bounds 
of his prison for one day ’ (Tomlins Law Diet.) ; 
also called day-writ. 

<*1750 W. Stroud Mem. 37 , 1 effected an Escape from the 
Tipstaff’s Man, who had me out by a Day-rule. 1801 
Sporting Mag. XVI 1 . 139 An officer confined in the King's 
Bench tor debtj and a gentleman in the same situation in 
Newgate, having each obtained a day-rule, met, and 
nuarrelled. 1808 Svd. Smith Wks. (1859) 1 . 137/1 Absenting 
themselves from their benefices by a kind of day-rule, like 
prisoners in the King’s Bench. 1813 Lamb Prol. to Cole- 
ridge's Remorse , Could Quin come stalking from Elysian 
glades, Or Garrick get a day-rule from the shades. 

Day-scholar. A pupil who attends a board- 
ing-school for daily instruction without boat ding 
there ; a day-boy (see Day sb. 24). 

1833 Ht. Martinrau Berkeley the Banker 1. i. 5 The 
four elder ones, therefore, between four and nine years old, 
became day-scnolars only. >851 Mayhkw Land. Labour 
(ed. 3) I. 284 (Hoppe) He resumed his studies as a day- 
scholar at the Charterhouse. 

Day-sohool. a. An elementary week-day 
school, as distinguished from a Sunday school ; or 
one carried on in the day-time, as distinguished 
from an evening or night school, b. A school at 
which there is no provision for boarding pupils, as 
distinguished from a boarding school. 

a 1783 in Walpole Letters to Horace Mann (F. Hall). 
1816 J. Haigh (title\ A practical Treatise on Day Schools ; 
exhibiting their defects, and suggesting Hints for their Im- 
provement. 1838 in Penny Cycl. XXI. 41 Headings : 
Number of Children of Woikitig Classes attending. .Dame 
Schools and common Day Schools . Number Uneducated in 
Week-day Schools. Ibid . 42 Number Attending Day or 
evening schools only . . Both day or evening and Sunday 
schools. 1841 Ibid. XXI. 42/1 They found many thousands 
who went to neither day nor Sunday schools. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop viii, She maintained u very small day-school for 
young ladies of proportionate dimensions. 1880 R. Kipling 
WitUe Winkie 30 It was decided that he should be sent to 
a day-school. Mod. (title) The Girls’ Public Day-school 
Company. 

Day se, obs. form of Daze. 

Day -sight. A visual defect in which the eyes 
see clearly only in the daylight. 

1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 II. 147 Day-sight is said to 
he endemic in some parts of France. X85X-60 in Maynf. 
Expos. Lex. 

Daysman (d< 7| -zrmen). ff. Day sb. + Man. 
For sense 1, cf. Day vM 2, and Dayment.] 

1 . An umpire or arbitrator ; a mediator, arch. 

1489 Plimpton Corr. 82 Sir, the dayesmen cannot agte 

us. 1333 Coverdalk Job ix. 33 Nether is there eny dayes 
man to rcpiouc both the partes, or to layc his honde uc- 
twixtc us. 1373 New Custom i. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley I II. 14 If 
neighbours were at variance, they ran not straight to law ; 
Daysmen took up the matter, and cost them not a straw. 
16a 1 Burton A nat. Mel. Deuiocr. to Rdr. (1657) so They had 
some common arbitrators, or dayesmen, in every townc, that 
made a friendly composition between man and man. 1681 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, (1630) 427 A days man or um- 
pire, arbiter. 17467 Hervry Sfedtt. (1818) 15 Death, 
like some able daysman, has laid his hand on the contending 
parties. 1844 Macaulay Harare Misc. Wks. i860 II. 128 
Spuming out of their way the daysman who strives to take 
his stand between them. 

2 . A worker by the day ; a day-labourer. 

a 1639 Ward Sertn. (1863) 105 (D.) He is a good day’s- 
inan, or journeyman, or tasker. xyo6 Phillips (cd. Kersey), 
Daysman, a Labourer that works by the Day, as a Thresher, 
Ilcdgcr, etc. 1730 Ei us Country Ilouseiu. 16 (E. D. S.) 
A dayVman, as we call them in Hertfordshire. 1868 
Bushnkll Serm. Lixdng Subjects in We .. pile up what 
wc think good acts on one another, as some day’s man 
might the cents of his wages. 

1 3 . Obs. nonce-uses. (See Quota.) 

* 59 ®. Bacon Sacred Medit. (Arb.) 109 For we ought to 
be daies-men, and not to-morrowes men, considering the 
shortness of our time, x6g8 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 
951 We are in Pindars account but inwfup ot, Daiesmen, i.c. 
of a daies continuance. 

Hence + Day'smanshlp, the office of a days- 
man; reconciliation. 

1649 Lightfoot Battle w. Wasp's Nest Wks. 1825 I, 407 
If you be so good a reconciler, I pray begin at home ; the 
Evangelists need none of your day smansnip. 
Day-Spring. Daybreak, early dawn. Now 
chiefly poet, ox Jig. 

c 1300 K.Alis. 4390 Day spryng is Jolyf tide.. 138a Wyclik 
7irx* xxxviii. ia Whether., thou .. hast shewid to the dai 
spring his place. 1306-34 Tindale Luke i. 78 The daye 
* re hath visit 


springe from an hye 1 


1 visited vs. 1535 Eden Decades 


064 The day sjprynge or dawnynge ofthe daye gyueth 
a certeyne lygnt before the rysinge of the 


1 soonne. 1671 


Milton Samson 1* The breath of Heav’n ficsh-hlowing, 
pure and sweet, With day-spring born. 1701 Cowpkr Iliad 
1. 588 The day-spring’s daughter rosy palm’d. 1837 Hr. 
Martinkau Soc. Atner. II. 181 The driver declared that he 
must watt for the day-spring, before he could proceed 
another step. 1873 Surivknpr Led. Text N. Test, 4 The 
thousand years ana more which separated the Council of 
Nice from the dayspring of the Reformation. 

Day*-star. Also 3 -stern, 3 -stem©, -stame. 

1 . The morning star. 

ci 000 TEiiru; Cen. xxxii. 26 Nu ga$ da.fc steorra tip. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 270 Seo sunne Sc se mona & «*fen 
stcoira & do;^ i xteorrn. a 1x30 [see Day-kim], a 1300 
E. E. Psalter cix. 3 Ihfore dai-stern gat I be. 14 Lyi»g. 
TemPle o/G las 1355 Fairest of stcrrcs..o Venus .O my3ti 
goduex, daister after ny^t. 1483 Cath . Angl. 89 A Day- 
.sttirne, huifer vel phosphates. 1576 Fleming Pauopl. 
Epist. 39 Early in the morning, so soone ns the day starre 
appeared. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vii. (ed. a) 
157 Such men are as day-btars, breaking the night and 
hastening the dawn. 

2 . The sun, as the orb of day. poet. 

* 59 ® Sylvester Du liartas n ii. Babylon 577 llis Heav’n- 
tuned harp, which shall resound While the bright day-star 
rides his glorious Round. 1637 Milton Lycidas 168 So 
sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, And yet anon repairs 
his drooping head, And tricks his beams. 1789 Wownsw, 
Evening Walk 190 Sunk to a curve, the day-star lessens 
still, Gives one bright glance, and drops behind the hill. 

a/to 

138* Wyclif 2 Pet. i. 19 Til the day bigynne for to }iuc 
li^t, and the day sterre springe in ^oure hertis. c 1460 
Tcnvneley Myst. 118 Hayllc lytyllc tvue mop [the infant 
Jcsusl Of oure crede thou ait crop : 1 wold tlrynk on thy 
cop, Lytyllc day stame. i 4 oo-io Dunbar Ballat of our 
Lady 26 Haile, briclit, he sient, in hcvyn on huht 1 Haile, 
day sterne orientale 1 1738 Wesley Hymns , * We lift our 
Hearts' i, Wc lift our Hearts to Thee, O Day-Star from on 
High ! 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. xiii. 466 The day- 
star of the American Union 

t Day-sun. Obs. The sun. rhetorical and fig. 
1571 doLDiNG Calx in on Ps. xhx. 15 The chosen .. shall 
behold Christ the daysun. X587 — He Momay ix. 115 
God .commaunded the daysunne to be, and it was don. 
1577 Test. 1 2 Patriarchs (1604) 76 The day-sun of righteous- 
ness. 

Day v S- Work (d^^wtuk). (Also written as 
two words.) The work of a day, work done on or 
proper to a day. Also » Daywork 2 (obs.). 

1394 Shako. Ruh. Ilf 11. i. 1 Now haue I done a ^ood daies 
work. x6io W. For kincham Art 0/ Surrey 11. vii. 59 Foure 
square Pcarches make a Daicsworke, ro Dnie-workcs 
.1 Roodc. 1640 G. H. Witt's Recreations Hija, Y0111 
dayes work’s done, each morning as you rise, c 1836 Gen. 
P. Thompson Exerc. (18*2) IV. 395 Paying him for more 
dayVworks. c *830 Ruditn. Navig. (Wenlc) 10 The log- 
board, the contents of which are termed 4 the log — the 
working it off, * the day’s work ’. 

Day-tale, da^al, datal (d^-t^l, d< TI *tcl, 
d^'t’l). [f. Day + Tale reckoning, etc. In sense 1 
parallel to nightcr-tale in Chaucer, etc., where the 
Kensc * reckoning , appears to pass into that of * the 
time counted or reckoned * (to night or to day). 
There appears to be no direct connexion between 
this and sense 2.] 

1 1 - Day-time. A daye tale : by day. Obs , 

1330 Palsgr. 699/2 A dave tale he scoulkcth in corners 
nnui a nyghtes he gothe a thevyng. 

2 . The reckoning (of work, wages, etc.) by tho 
day. Chiefly aitrib., reckoned, paid, or engaged 
by ’the day, as in day -talc hand , labour , 7 vages 9 
7 vork } etc. ; day dale man , a day-labourer ; day- 
tale pace % *a slow pace ’ (Halliw.). 

X560 Summ. Certain Reasons in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
A78 Men that tookc dayctall wages. 1641 Best Barm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 45 It shall bcc accounted but for halfo a day with 
those that worke with yow by daytaile. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy (1770) III. 143 (D.) Holla I you chairman, here’s 
sixpence: do step into that bool seller's shop, and call me 
a day-tall crilick. 1770 Ilolmcxjicld Crt. Rolls in Sheffield 
Gloss. Addenda, Being daytall-mun to Mathias Wcbstci. 
X788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E. I). S.), Daitle (that) 
(that is, daydale\atij. by the day ; as, * daule-man a day- 
labourer ; * daitlc-work , work done by the day. 1833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss . , Daytal \ talc or reckoning by the 
day. x888 W. Somerset Wordd>k. % Day -tale fellow^ Day - 
tale tnan t a lalx>urer hired by the day. Hence & term of 
reproach, meaning a lazy, slack workman whoso only care 
is to have his wages, and to do as little as he can to cai n 
them. x8oa Labour Commission Gloss., Datal hands, 
hands employed in cotton-mills at a fixed rate per week of 
56^ hours. 

Day-taler, dataller (d^-tebj). local, [f. 
prec. + -eh I.] A day-labourer, a workman en- 
gaged and paid by the day. 

1873 Lane. Gloss . , Dataller (S. Lane.), Daytal-labourer 
(Furness), a day labourer. x88x Maruh. Guardian 29 Jan. 
7/7 Hurst, dataller at Wharton Hall Collieries, 1886 
Engineer 13 Aug. 138/1 The wages were paid to datallers 
for packing and putting the roads in repair. 

Day-time. The time of daylight. 

*515 Coverdale Ps. xxi[i]. 2, 1 crie in the daye tymo . . 
anum the night season, a 16 *6 Bacon Ess. Fame (Arb.J 
579 In the day time she sittith in a Watch Tower, and 
flycth, most, by night. 178a Priestley Corrupt. Lht. II. 
vi. 18 Lights in the day-time were usual. 1856 Kane Aid. 
ExPl. II. ix. 95 Implying that I never sloep o' daytimes. 

Day- woman, dairy- woman : see Dey-. 
Day’work, [Cf. also Dauo ] 

+ 1 . The work ofa day; « Day’s work. Obs. or 
north, dial. ^ 

a 1000 Caedmon's Exod. 15X (Gr.) psetfh h»t tegwcorc 


dreorc ftebohte. e 1423 Wyntoun Ctem . \ 11 1 wi. 224 N.i 
man..cvyr herd, or saw bcfor..A Day wo l 10 bm D.i>wiik 
lyk. 1333 Coverdalk i ChtOH. xsii. |\\l] 17 Kuciydaye 
hisdayc workc. X83 mSpciunens i'otkshite Ihalut, Mutiny 
a daywark wc ha’ wrought togither. 

+ 2. The amount of land that could be winked 
(ploughed, mown, etc.) in a day. 0b\. 

(c 1170 Merton Coll. Rec. No. 1^7 (lv.scx) Si v !>.»>- 
ucrcntas tcrrac mcae.] 13x8- 19 MS (Sotliehy’s S il> 
Catal. 7 Apr. (1892) 22), Grant from Richard flcTw>sdciiiic 
. of a Garden of 13 Dayworhs of Land in Gudhurst. 1492 
Will 0/ Reedc (Somerset llo.), xi day werkes of land 1534 
Inv. Sir L. Bagot in Lichfield Merc. (1880) 23 Aug 8/*. 
xxviij day-warke of |»en . . xij duyc-waike of bailey x\ni) 
daye-waikc of whet. 1641 Beet rat m Bks. (Sin U os) 58 I h«- 
South Wandcll close, with its bottomes, is 8 dayworkos, 01 
will serve one mower 8 dayes. 

3 . Work done by the day and paid by daily 
wages ; day labour. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 950 With Masons that had 
their day-work. X701 Lotul Gas. No. 1786/4 Commit ted 
by one who docs Day-work in Deptford and Woolwich 
Yards. 1751 Labklyk Westm. Br. 79 All the workmanship 
Day-Work. 1851 Out. >\ 
state the weekly delivery 


. .being suffered to he done by Day-Work. 1851 ptd. 
Regut. R. Engineers $ 16, 64 To state the 1 
of Materials and performance of Day-work. 


t Day-writ. Ohs. = Day-ihu.k. 

1809 Tomlin# Law* Diet, s.v., It i.s against law to grant 
liberty to prisoners in execution by other writs than day 
writs (or rulcsh 

Dase (dt 7, z), v. Forms : 4-6 daso, (5 dayae, 
6-9 daiso), 6- daze. [ME. dase-n , a. ON. *</as<i, 
found in Icel. in the refl. dasa-sk to become weary 
and exhausted, e.g. from cold, Sw .dasa intr. to Ik* 
idle; cf. Iccl. dost a lazy fellow. Sense 3 was pos- 
sibly the earliest in Eng. No cognate words appeal 
in the other Teutonic langs.] 

I. trans. 1 . To prostrate the mental faculties of 
(a person), as by a blow on the head, a violent 
shock, weariness, intoxicating drink, etc. ; to Ix - 
numb or confuse the senses ; to stun, stupefy. 

r 13*3 Isee Dazed il a 1400-30 A texander 39*17 He was 
Based of j>c dint 8 c half dede him semyd. c xxoo Desti 
Troy 7654 The deire of his dynt dasit liym but litlc. a 1563 
Bale Set . /FXjr. (Parker Soc.) 443 These things daj>eth the 11 
wits, and amazetn their minds. 1590 S11 ssi u E. Q. in. vii. 
7 But shewd by outward signes that dread hor sen< e did 
daze. x66o Dryden Tyrannic Love iv. u, Poor human 
kind, all dazed in open day, Err after bliss, and Mindly 
miss their way. 1823 Jamifson jr.r., He daises himself 
with drink. 1848 Mrs. Gaskfi r. M. Barton xxiii. Jane 
Wilton was (to use her own word, so expressive to a Lanca- 
shire car) ‘dazed’. 1877 Mrs. Ouphani Makers I tor. i. 
36 A man da2ed and bewildered by such a calamity. 

2 . esp. To confound or bewilder (the vision) 
with excess of light or brilliance; to dazzle, lit. 
and Jig. 

a 15*9 Skelton Ph. SParcnve 1103 She made »n<_ soic 
amased VjK)ii her when I gaseil. .My eync were so dased 
1370 B. Googk Pop. Ktned. 1. (1880) 11 I’hcy aic hut 
trumpryc and dereytes, to tTazc the Axdish eies. *631 IIkv- 
wood Fair Maid 0/ U r est 11. 1. Wks. 187.1 II. 352 To daze 
all eyes that shall behold her state. 1847 I’fnnyson Prim 
v. 11 The sudden light Da/ed me half-blind. 1864 Skkai 
Chiantis Poems 153 Shall earthly splendour that strong 
eyesight daze ? 

3 . To benumb with cold ; to blight or destroy 
with cold, north. Kng. and Sc. 

1340 Hampolf Pr. Const. 6647 For-|>i fat fai-.Brynncd 
ay ncre in fa calde of innlicr. And ay was dased in cnniiU , 
1513 Douglas slCnch v 11. Prol. 88 1 he callour air . . 1 )asmg 
the bludc in cilery creature. 1696 Money masters all Thin,; \ 
lxx. S2 'lhcy [biidsj stay not to<j long off, lest th’ Eggs fa 
tla/’u. 1870 Mid* Yorkshire Gloss., Dlaze, to blight, or 
« ause to pine from cold, as when vegetables arc host nipped, 
or chickens die in the shell for want of warmth. 1891 
Atkinson Moorland 336 He assumed that it [a water r.nlj 
was da/ed with cold. 

II. intr. f 4. To be or become stupefied or 
bewildered ; to be benumbed with cold ; to remain 
inactive or torpid. Obs. 

CX315 F. E. All it. P. C. 383 far he fthe king of Nineveh) 
dased in fat Uustc, with droppamle teres, c 1460 7 owuel , y 
Myst . 28, I dase and l dedir For ferd of that taylle. 14 
Kyng .y Hermit 418 in Ha/1. R. P. P. I. 29 Hop>s thuii, 
I wold for a mase Stond in the myre there, mid d.isc N \ < 
hand halvo a dey? 1483 Lath. Angl. go r I'o Daysc < \ 
Dase), vbi to be callde. 15x9 Moke Supplu. Soulys Wk- 
33T/3 Whan his head first began to dase, of that evil I 
drynke. 

+ 5 . Of the eyes or vision: To be or become 
dazzled. Obs. 

c\ 386 [see Daswen]. 1309 More Dyalngt iv Wks. /52/1 
Which law if it were laied in their light, wuld niak«* nl 
theyr cycn da.se. 1633 (Juarlfs I . tnbl . 111. 1 [«7 |H ) 
Whoae more than Eagle-eyes Can. gaze O11 glitt'ruig beams 
of honour, and not da/e. 

fb. To gaze stupidly or with bewildered vision 
(after, upon). Obs. 

* 5*3 Skelton Carl. Laurel C 41, I ;»aw dyvers. . Dasyng 
after dottrellis. 1333 Coverdalk Deut . xxviii. 32 Thine 
eyes shal dose vpon them all the daye longe. 

0 . Of bread or meat : To become Dazed (sense 
3). Now laal. 

1769 Mrs. Rakfald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 54 Obsctve 
always to have a brisk clear fire, it will prevent your meat 
from dazing. 

7 . 4 To wither ; to become rotten or spoiled, 
from keeping, dampness/etc.’ (Jamieson). Si. and 
north . Eng. 
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Base (<h 7 **), sb, [f. Daze v.] 

1. A dazed condition : a. of the mental facul- 
ties ; b. A benumbed, deadened condition ; loss of 
virtue or freshness { north dial.). 

*8*5 Jamoson, To get a dan,\ to receive Mich injury as lo 
becomr rotten or spoiled, applied to t lollies, wood, etc. 
t8ss Mrs Gasm 1 1 Mot th <V >V xix, I’m all in a swound- 
ing daze to da>. 1870 IUlkens E. Drood ii, A little tune 
and a little watet In ought him out of his dare, 

2. Min. An old name for mica (from its glitter"). 

1671 Pint Trans. VI. 2103 Da~e is a kind of glittering 

stone, .some softer, some harder, of diffeicnt colours. 1715 
'J ikuosio Leeds 4O7 A brown daze, full of the small sparks 
of the Mu a 1753 (.'hammers Cyit. Supp . , The word ihize 
takes in, with them [miners] every stone that is hard ami 
glittering. *788 Cr omtedTs Min . 106 Glimmer, Daze, or 
Glist. 

Dazed (cV/d), ppl a . [f. Daze v. + -ed. Cf. 
ON. dasaff exhausted.] 

1. licnuml>cd in the mental faculties; stupefied, 
licwildered. 

t 13*5 E, E. A Hit. P, A, 1084, I stod as styllc ns dosed 
quaylc. c 1415 Wyntoun Cron. vt. iv. 56 He wes J>aii In 
hys T)eyd Ikii a dasyd man. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 114 
Dasyd, or Inr-dasyd, vertiginous. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 
1. xxvi, My daisil heiil fordullit dissclic. 1587 Turhfrv 
/'rag. T , etc f 1 8 37) 317 It wil delight my dazed sprites. 
*789 Hurns a ud A/, to Davie iv, Whyle.s dae/’t wi* love, 
whyles daez’t wi’ drink. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. (>. 
Neighb. xxii. (18/8) 408 She looked dazed, perhaps from the 
effect* of her fall. 

b. Dazzled with excess of light. 
i 5 «« Marmeck Bk. of Notes 151 If for a while you five 
you Right thereon, ditnnessc iv. darknesse doe follow yom 
d.i/ed eies. 1590 Spenser F. (>. 1. viii. 21 As whcic th’ 
Almighties lightning lirond does light, It dimmes the dazed 
«'>**». 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. it. 512 His troubled 

eyes and dazed He lifted from the glory of that gold. 

2. Benumbed or deadened with cold, north . 

* 5*3 Douci as sEntis v. vii. 58 The dasyt bluid . . WaKis 
doff und tlull throw mync unweildy age. 1674 Ray N C. 
U'ords 14 Tie dazed, J am very told. 1811 Willan IV. 
Aiding Gloss Dazed. .lie numbed with froht. 1873 Swale- 
dale (.doss., Parsed, chilled. 

3. Spoiled in baking or roasting, by using a too 
strong or loo slow heat, north, dial. 

*874 Ray N. C. t Voids, Dazed Bread, dough-baked. 
Dazed Meat . ill roasted by reason of the badness of the 
fire i »55 Kouinson Whitby Gloss., A iteazed loaf, the 
dough or paste ill baked, or when the leaven or yeast has 
failed in Us work. 1876 Mid - 1 orkshire Gloss., D lazed 
bread i.s ovci baked outwardly, mid not enough baked 
within. 

4. Applied to anything that has lost its freshness 
and strength, as to wood when it loses its proper 
colour and texture. Sc. and north, Eng. 

*8*5 Jamieson, Datsed wad, rotten wood. *89* Spca]/i ca- 
tion (Durham), No dazed wood to be used. 

Dazedly (d^'zodli), adv. [-LY 2 .] In a dazed 
way or manner; f inertly, torpidly (as front cold). 

11 t [see Dazedni-ss]. 1886 Miss Kiiouc.hton Dr. Cupid 
III. iv. 90 An idea dazedly flashes across her brain. 1888 
C/utmb , Jrnl. July 4 62 'Hicy looked dazedly at the judge. 

Da sedness. [ness.] Dazed condition ; tthe 
state of being numbed or deadened with rold. 

1340 Ham eoi k Pr. Consc. 4906 Thurgh fire [>at sal swa 
bnnnand be, Agayn j>c dasrdnes [MS. Lausd, eoldnes] of 
c haiite. 13.. 71 / .S. Tib. E. vii. fob 24 Dasednes of hert als 
derkes pruves < Ks when a man god dasedly loves. And 
slawly his luf in god settes. 1817 Blmkw. Mag. 1 . 577 
What Dan tChauccr] tails the dasedness of study. 

Dazel, -ell, -ile, obs. forms of Dazzle. 
D&sement (deizment). rare, [mod, f. Daze 
v. + -mknt.J The state of being dazed. 

1855 Kouinson Whitby Gloss . , Pc case meat, a sensation of 
cold all over the body fiotn checked perspiration. *873 L. 
Wallace Pair God vu, iv. 457 The king relapsed into his 
dazernent. 

Dazie, dazied, obs. forms of Daisy, -ied. 

+ Da’lineil. Obs. rare - [Sec Dazy a . and 
-NKSS.l Dazedness, dizziness. 

*554 Knox Godly Let. D lij, Oftentymes theyr post critic 
arc stryken with blindcncs and dasyncs of mynac. 

Dazing (d<''*zii)), vbl. sb. [-wo l.j The action 
of the verb Daze ; benumbing, stupefaction, as a 
condition or influence. 

a *535 More De quat, Ni*vtu. Wks. 101 When the dasyng 
of death, shall kepe al swrtr slepc oute of their walcrye eyes. 
1535 Loverpalk Dent, xxviii. 65 The I.orde shal gene the 
there a fcarfull hert and dasynge of eyes. 1577 B. Googf. 
Heresbach’s Hush. iv. (15861 191 It hclpcth against the 
(Lining, or giddincssc of the hcade. *877 ii older nea Gloss , 
Deeazins , a severe cold, especially in the head. 

+ b. A disease of sheep ; =Dazy sb. Obs. 

*799 Ess. Might. Sik .III. 404 (Jam.) Passing or / 'attquish. 

1 his disease, .is. . most severe uj>on young sheep. 

. Darning, ///. a. [-ing^.] That dazes ;+ that 
is dazed. 

< *3*5 E . A Hit. P. B. 1538 Such a daaande drede dusched 

l. 1 83 1 Fmmh Judgment upon Tracy Pref. (1829) 

245 Whether of a godly zeal, or of a dosing brain, let other 

men judge. 

Dazle, obs. form of Dazzle. 

Dasy (d* Ti, zi), a. rare. [f. Daze v. or sb. + -y.] 
a. In a dazed condition, b. Chill, chilling, be- 
numbing with cold (dial.). 

*8*5 Jamieson s, v., A daisy: day, a cold raw day, without 
sunshine, i860 Blackmoke Erenta vi. 30 With.. a head 
still weak and dazy. 


+ Da*iy, sb. Obs. rare - k [f. Daze v. or from 
prec. adjj The ‘girt* or ‘sturdy*, a disease of 
sheep ancf young cattle. 

*577 B. Gcmk.k J/c res bath's Musb. (1586) 134 If your 
Bullocke turnc lound, and have the Dasye. you shal .Itclc 
upon his forehead ; and you shall fecle it with your 
tnumbe. 

Dazzle (dnc’z’l), v. Forms : 5-7 dasel(l, 6 
dasill, -y 11, dazile, daasel(l, 6-7 dazel(l, dasle, 
6-8 dazle, (7 daisle), 6- dazzle. [In 15— 16th c. 
dasel, dasle, freq. and dim. of dose, Daze v. (esp. in 
sense a).] 

+ 1. intr. Of the eyes; To lose the faculty of dis- 
tinct and steady vision, esp. from gazing at too bright 
light. ( lit . and fig.) Obs. 

*481 Caxton Reynard fArb.) 96 Parauenture bis eyen 
dasel yd as he lokccl from aboue doun. 1530 Palsck. 54)7/1, 

1 dasyll, as ones eyes do for lokyng agaynst the sonne or 
for eyeng any tliyng to mochc, etc. *581 G. Pettie tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. (is86> 156 b, Her eyes dazcll with 
the least beamc thereof [trio Sunne], Siiaks. Tit. A. 

in. ib 85. 16*1 Fi k rcHER Pilgrim v. vi, Pat. Ha? doe I 
dazcll? Rod. Tis the faire Alinda. 1671 Marvell Rch. 
it amp. 1. 64 His Eyes dazied at the Precipice of his 
Si at ure. 

+ 2. To lie or become mentally confused or stupe- 
fied ; to become dizzy. Obs. 

1571 G01 ding Calvin on Ps. xxxiii. 5 How shamefully the 
most part of the world d.i/elcth at Gods rightcousnesse. 
16*! Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. in. ii. (1651) 95 Many., 
tiemble at such sights, dazel, and are sick, if they look but 
down from an high place. 

8. tram . To overpower, confuse, or dim (the 
vision), esp. with excess of brightness. (Also fg.) 

*538 Starkey Let. to Cromwell in England (1878) p. xliii, 
Wyth a clcre ye [=cyc] not dasyllyd wyth the glyteryng of 
such thyngys as arc present. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Jane Shore 
iii. I loth not the sonne dasill the cleat cst eyes? z6*6 Bacon 
.Sj'/?vt$ 376 If you come.. out of the Dark into a Glaring 
Light, the eye is dazclcd for a time, a 1640 J. Ball Ahsw. 
to Can i. (1642) 88 You doe only raise a dust to daisle the 
eye. 176* Humk Mist. Eng. II, xxviii. 1x5 He tiied to 
dazzle the eyes of the populace by the splendour of his 
tuuipagc. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 334 The gas-light, 
which dazzles my eyes. 

absol 175* Johnson Rambler No. 207 P12 Light after 
a time ceases to dazzle, 

4. fig. To overpower or confound (the mental 
faculties), esp. with brilliant or showy qualities ; 

‘ to strike or surprise with splendour* (J.). 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's fust. 1. xiv. 43 The excellence of 
the nature of Angels hath so dasel led the mindcs of many. 
*6aa L. Elion Compi. bam t. Sinner (cd. 2) 94 Their vnrufy 
passions . . dazcling and dimming their iudgrmcnts, 1643 
J. M. So7>eraigne Salve Prtff., Rhctorick may dazle simple 
men. 17x1 Addison Speit. No. 112 P8 The ordinary People; 
who are so used to be dazzled with Riches. 1880 L. Stepiikn 
Dope iv. 97 Pope seems to have been dazzled by the amazing 
vivacity of the man, 
b. absol. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xii. (1851) 434 If the whole Irishry of 
Rebels had feed some advocate to speak . .sophistically in 
their defence, he could have hardly dazl’d better. 176* 
Goldsm. 1 rent. 336 Thine are those charms that da/ale ana 
endear. 1879 M. Arnold P'r. Critic on Milton Mixed Ess. 
238 A style to dazzle, to gain admirers everywhere. 

5. To outshine, dim, or eclipse with a brighter 
light. Const, f down, out. rare. 

*643 Burroughes E.\p. Mosea v. (1652)341 They can see 
..into the beauty of libs wayes, bo that it dazeleth all the 
glory of the world in their tics. X&17 Ward Simp. Colder 
60 It hath not ray’s enough left, to dazle dnwne tne height 
of my affections. 1858 Hawthorni- P'r. It. Jmls. (1872) 

I. 47 This church was dazzled out of sight by the Cathedral. 

Daisle (darz’l), sb. [f. prec.] 
f 1. Dazzled state or condition. Obs. 

16*7-77 Felfham Resolves 1. xxvii. 47 We meet with 
nothing but the puzzle of the soul, and the dazle of the 
mind* dim eyes. 

2. An act of dazzling; a brightness or glitter that 
dazzles the vision, 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 11. xl. (1739) 1 77 This was but 
a dazzle, an Eclipse ensues. 1751 Paitock P. Wilkins 
(i88a) I. xiv. 144, I could see the lake very well by the 
dazzle of the water. *8*1 Lockhart Valerius I. tv. 46 
Fatigued with the uniform flash and dazzle of the Medi- 
terranean waves. 1890 Spectator jt Sept., One is taking 
precautions to avoid a draught or a dazzle, 
b. fig. 

Whitiock Zootomia 338 Through whose red and 
white.. the Glory of the Maker shineth with more Dazle 
than through any part of the Creation. 1846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. I. i. 1. i. §5 Amidst tho tumult and the dazzle of 
their busy life. 

Daisied (d.Wld ),///. a. [f. Dazzle v.] 

1, Overpowered or confounded by too strong light 
or splendour. 

*58* J* Bell I l addon's A ns7v. Osor. 400 So forcible is the 
d.tzeled blindene* of selfe l/ovc. a 16*8 F. Gkbville Sidney 
(1652) 89 [He] cleareth the dasclcd eyes of that army. 
a *6*8 - Poems, Mum. Learning xvi, Those dazied 
notions. .Which our fraile understanding doth retaine. x8xi 
Wordsw, Sonn. 1 Mere pause, etc.', An accursed thing it is 
to gaze On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye. 1856 R. 

A. Vaughan Mysths (i860) II. ix. ib 131 This indistinct 
and dazzled apprehension. 

2. Outshone or dimmed by a stronger light, 

1376 Fleming Panopt. Epist, 20a As the bright beames of 

the Sunne passe the aimine and nazeled light of the Moone. 

. 1833 Tennyson Fatima i v, M y spirit . . Faints like a dazzled 
{ morning ntoon. 9 
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D&ulement (dA’lmcnt). [-vent.] 

1. The net of dazzling ; a cause of dazzling. 

1633 J. Done Mist. Septueigint 55 (T.) It beat back the 
sight with a dazlemcnt. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. 1. 11. vi. 
Confused darkness, broken Dy bewildering dazzlcments 
x88x Stevenson / r irg. I'm risque 389 Many holes, diillcd in 
the conical turret-mof of this vagabond Pharos, let tip spouts 
of dazzlement into the bearer’s eyes. 

2. The fact or condition of being dazzled. 

*840 Carlyle Mrrors v, (1858) 324 The blinkard da/zlc- 
ment and staggering* to and fro of ,1 nun sent on an errand 
he is too weak for, 

+ Da’llleness. obs.rare— 1 . [app. for daz- 
zledness .] Dazzled condition. 

1581 J. Bell It addons Ansiv. Osor. 315 Overwhelmed 
with a perpetuall da/ellnes of sight. 

Duller (doczloj). [-Kit.] * 

1. One who dazzles; said e.g. of a ‘showy’ 
woman. Chiefly slang or colloq. 

a 1800 Cowi'RR tr. A ndreini's Adam v. ix. Wks. 1837 X. 
383 Thou Lord immutable. . Thou dn/zlcr and obscurer or the 
sun 1 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxxvi,Mr. Lumbey shook his 
head with great solemnity, as though to imply that he sup- 
posed she must have been rather a dazzler. 1889 Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch. 27 Sept., [He] appears to bo one of these 
daz2lcrs. lie succeeded in dazzling two of the jury. 

2. A dazzling blow, slang. 

1883 Rfaiie Many a Slip in Mar beds Mag. Dec. 132/1 
The carter.. received a daz/ler with the left, followed by 
a heavy right-hander. 

Da'zzling, vbl. sb. [inu IJ The action of tho 
verb Dazzle ; the condition of being dazzled. 

*579 Lanoham Gard. Health (1633) 672 To take away all 
giddincssc and dasling of the head. 1581 Plttie Guazzds 
Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 95 If your eies bee able to behokle it 
without da/rling. 

Dulling (dapzlin), ppl. a. [-ING ’A] 

+ 1. That is, or becomes, dazzled or dazed. 
(See Dazzle v. i, 2.) Obs. 

1571 Got ding Calvin on Ps. Ixviii. 4 His hoarce throt and 
(hireling eyes, a 139a Greene Alphonsus (1861) 227 Do my 
dazzling eyes Deceive me ? 1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 
67 Unlcssc God have .smitten us. .with n darling giddiues.se 
at noon day. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (*655) 3 This 
unexpected proposall put his Catholique majesty into such 
a dazling demur. 

2. That dazzles the eyes [esp. with brightness) ; 
bright to a degree that dazzles. 

15 8* J- Bell it addon's Ansm. Osop. 216 b, Privyngaway 
the dazelyng darkenes of the ugly night. 1667 Milton 
/’. L. 1. 564 A horrid Front Of dicadful length and darling 
Arms. 1791 Cowter Odyss. xxiv. 246 Clad in dazzling 
brass, 184.x Borrow ZincaliX ix. 1. 155 In hot countries, 
where the sun and moon are particulaily dazzling. 

3 . fig. That dazzles the mind of the observer; 
brilliant or splendid to a degtee that dazzles. 

1749 Smollkti Regicide 1. i, The fair one comes, In all the 
pride of dazzling charms array’d. 1839 De Quincky Reioll. 
Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 1 13 A neighbourhood so dazzling in its 
intellectual pretensions. 

4. (]uasi-flz/z\ 

1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cxxxix. 6 Too da/ling bright foi 
mortal Eye 1 i860 Tyndall Glai . 1. ii. 13 Its general surface 
Was dar/ling white. 

Duilinffly (diu-zliijli), adv. [-LY -.] 

1 1. In a aazzled manner. (See prec. 1.) Obs. 
1610 Mirr. Mag., K. Bladud 56 [They] blinded are, and 
il;i7elingly they looke. 

2. In a dazzling manner ; to a degree that dazzles. 
*1711 Ken Ilymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 322 His 
Scales the Sun-beams dazzlingly reflect. 1807 Southey 
Espriella' s Lett. 111 . 99 Nothing was to be seen hut what 
was perfectly and dazzlingly white. 1879 Froude Caesar x. 
118 Pompcy’s success had been dazzlingly rapid. 

De, obs. Se. form of Die v. 

De, a dialectal (Kentish), foreign, or infantile 
representation of The. 

Sometime* in early MSS. a scribal error for teethe. 

II De. I. (d/) A Latin preposition, meaning 
* down from, from, off, concerning *, occurring in 
some Latin phrases more or less used in English, 
The chief of these are the following ; 

1. de ben# esse [Law), as of ‘ well-being as 
being good, of conditional allowance for the 
present. 

. 1 To take or do any thing De bene esse, is to accept or allow 
it, as well done for present,, .but [on fuller examination) to 
be allowed or disallowed, according to the Merit or Well- 
being of the thing in its own nature ’ (Blount, Law Diet. 
1670). 

1603 Egerton Papers (Camden) 372 (Stanf.) Wherefore, dc 
bene esse, I have provisionally made a warrant redy for his 
Ma 1 /"* signature. 1656 Blount Giossogr. s.v., The Court 
often order* that. Defendant to be examined Dc bene esse, 
i. that hi* deposition* are to be allowed or suppressed at the 
hearing, as the Judge shall see cause. 1685 I.aw Rep. 

39 Ch. Div. 290 (Stanf.) The Court ultimately determined 
that it should be read de bene esse. 

2. da oongnto, of Conguuity. 

a 16*3 W. Pkmulk fust if. (i6jp) 33 When they tell vs, 
that faith merit* justification de C&ngruo they intrap them- 
selues in grosse contradiction ; seeing to deserve de (Jongruo 
i* not to deserve at all. *641, 1856 [see Congruity 5 aj. 

3. da fikoto, in fact, in reality, in actual existence, 
force, or possession, as a matter of fact. Very 
frequently opposed to de jure . Used also as an 
adj . « * actual, actually existing *, and then some- 
times so far anglicized as to be prefixed to its sb. 

s6oa W. Watson Quodlibcis 73 (Stanf.) That the Pope 
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erred de facto In the reconciliation of the French King. 
1638 Chilunciw. Rtlig ; Prot. i. iii. 9 30 He may doc it de 
facto , but dt lure he cannot. 169s Norris Fract. Disc, 29 
It will appear, that do facto it is so. 1696 Growth Deism 12 
The ShiMleth of the Church now is King William’s de facto 
Title. 1765 Blackstonr Comm, 1. 371 That temporary 
allegiance, which was due to him as king de facto, 1870 
[see de jure , below]. 1891 Law Ref Weekly Notes 70/1 
The nets of the de facto directors might . .bind the company. 

Hence f Defa*oto-man (also defacto sb,) t one 
who recognized William 111 as king de facto, 
f Defa otoebip, a de facto standing, position, or 
title. 

1696 Grcnvth Deism 15 For these de facto- men, and the 
Jacobites, were but lately the same sort of People. Ibid, 
13 And whe^ the King had better Titles ,. yet he must be 

made to pay . . Dr. S Sixteen Hundred Pounds a Year, 

for a Dejactoship only. 1710 Managers' Fro 4* Con 39 
The one allows the Dejactoship of the Queen. 

4. da fldt, of faith, to be held as an article of 
faith. 

1638 Chillingw. Rclig. Frot, i. iii. 8 5 Some [hold] that 
the Popes indirect Power over Princes in Temporalities is 
de Fide ; Others the contrary. 

5w de jure, of right, by right, according to law. 
Nearly always opposed to de facto ; like that also 
(though less usually), treated as an adj, « ‘ legal *, 
and placed before the sb. 

1611 Court 4* Times Jos, /(1848) 1. 136 (Stanf.) Done de 
facto , and not de jure. 1638 [see defacto above]. 1694 
Poet Buffoon'd, etc. 7 (Stanf.) Husband or Gallant, either 
way, De facto or De jure sway. 1837 Ht. Martini au 
Soc. Atner. II. 81 States that are de facto independent, 
without having anything to do with the question de jure, 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 74 It is a de jure , and 
not a de facto property that we have in it. 

6. de novo, anew, afresh, over again from the 
beginning. Rarely as adj, * new, fresh \ and 
prefixed to sb. 

16*7 Court Times Chas. I (1848) I, 304 (Stanf.) It is 
said they have opened de no7<o Calais to our English trade. 
1817 Phi.t in Ed in. Rez>. XXIX. iai We cannot make n 
constitution de nor>o. 1847 9 Toon Cyd. Anat. IV. 143/2 
A de novo development of such texture, x88i Med. Tt rnp. 
Jml. XL 1 X. 18 In which it is developed by circumstances 
dr noz'o . 

7. do profundis, the first words of the Latin 
version of Psalm exxx (cxxix) ‘ Out of the depths 
Oiave I cried) * ; hence subst. a. the name of this 
psalm ; b. a psalm of penitence ; o. a cry from 
the depths of sorrow, misery, or degradation. 

1463 Bury Witts (Camden) 18 Saying De profundis for 
me, for my fader and my moder. 1500*0 Kknnedir Flyting 
10, Dunbar 247 With De profundis fend the, and that 
failyr. 1589 NAbHE Fref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 17 Let 
sulnects for all their insolence, dedicate n De profundis 
cucric morning to the preseruation of their Caisur. 1890 
OJcn Court iu Apr. 2204/2 (Stanf.) Tho Labor 1 ry, the new 
De Profundis, the passionate psalm of the workers ap)K»al- 
ing out of the depths of misery and degradation for more 
wages and less hours of daily toil. 

II. The French preposition^, cT (cb, anglicized 
d/, d T, d£, cb\ meaning ‘of, from*, occurring 
in names of places, as Ashby de la Z ouch , in terri- 
torial titles, as Earl Grey de Wilton , Lord Talbot de 
Afalahidc , and in personal surnames, as De Lisle, 
D' Israeli, De Quine ey ; also, in French phrases 
more or less in English use, as coup d’Jtat, coup 
de main , etc. (see Coup) ; de haut en has, from 
height to lowness, condescendingly as from a lofty 
position, with an air of affected superiority; de 
nouveau , anew, afresh ; de rigueur , of strictness, 
(a matter) strictly or rigorously obligatory, according 
to strict etiquette; de trop 9 too much, (one) too 
many, in the wav. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 1. ii, Not if you treat him dehaut 
en bos, as you use to do. 175a Chestrrf. Lett , (1792) III. 
274, I know no company in which you are likely to be de 
trap. 1775 Gibbon in Life 4* Lett. (1869) 237 (Stanf.) The 
first chapter has been composed de nouveau three times. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Lair vi, * I should only be de trop\ 
said the Captain. 1849 — Pendenms xxix. All the young 
men go to Spratt's after their balls. It is de rigueur, my 
dear. 1887 1 tins t. Lend, News 5 Mar. 269/3, 1 a in decidedly 
de trof this morning. Mod. On such occasions evening 
dress is de rigueur. 

De-, prefix . The Latin adverb and preposition, 
used in combination with verbs, and their deriva- 
tives. A large number of verbs so formed lived on 
in French as popular words, or were taken over 
into that language in earlier or later times as 
learned words, and thence came into English, as 
dccresc-Pre, dhreis-tre, decrease ; defend- fre, dtf end- 
re, defend ; dc side rare, dhire-r, desire . In later 
times English verbs, with their derivative adiec- 
tives and substantives, as also participial adjectives 
and substantives without any verbs, have been 
adapted directly from Latin, or formed from Latin 
elements, without the intervention of French. The 
following are the chief uses in Lat. and Eng. 

I. As an etymological element. In the senses : 

i. Down, down from, down to : a* depend! re to hang 
down, Depend (Dependent, -rncr, etc.) ; dlpdntrt to lay 
down, Depone. Depose; difrimirt to press down, De- 
press ; discendire to climb down, Descend : dtvordre to 
gulp down, Devour. So of English formation, Debreak. 


2. Off, away, aside : as dlclindre to turn aside, Decline ; 
dldlufre to lead away, Deduce; dffendire to ward off, 
Depend; diportdre to carry off, Deport; dlsigndrt to 
mark off, Designate ; dlsistere to stand off, Drsisi. 

b. Away from oneself : as dltPgdre to make over, Dele, 
gate ; dlprti&ri to pray away, Deprecate. 

3. Down to the bottom, completely; hence thoroughly, 
on and on, away : also methodically, formally : as dicldmdrc 
to shout away, Declaim ; dlcldr&re to make quite clear, 
Drci arr ; dendddre to strip quite bare. Denude ; deplbrdre 
to weep as lost, Deplore ; airelinqu/re to abandon com- 
pletely, Derelict ; dispolidre to spoil utterly, Despoil. 

b. To exhaustion, to the dre^s : as dbcoqulre to tail 
down or away, Decoct ; dlliquiscfrc to melt away, 
Dki.IQU KSrK. 

< 4. In a had sense, so as to put down or subject to some 
indignity; as deiipite to take in, Deceive; dtliidhe to 
make game of, Delude ; dlrldlte to laugh to scorn, 
Dkkidk ; dttcstdrf to abominate, Dei kst. 

5. In late L, dlcompositus was used by the grammarians 
in the sense * formed or derived from a compound (word) ', 
passing later into that of 'compounded over again, doubly 
or further compounded ' ; in this sense the word has in 
modern times been taken into chemistry, botany, etc. (see 
DKioMroRiiK, Decompound), and the prefix has been 
similarly used in other words, as Decomplex, Demixturk. 

6. In Latin, dP* had also the function of undoing or 
reversing the action of a verb, e.g. aim are to arm, de- 
armdrt to disarm, decordre to grace, didecordre to disgrace, 
ju tig Ire to join, dfjunglte to unyoke, vildre to veil, df- 
ztiidre to unveil, and ot forming verbs of similar type from 
substantives, as dtartudre to tfismember, from art us mem- 
ber. joint, dicolid re to behead, from collum neck, dicortudre 
to deprive of bark, from 1 or tit cm bark, dfjlbrdte to rob of 
its flowers, from ft Orem flower. A like notion was usually 
expressed in classical Latin by the prefix dis - ; e.g. cingire 
to gird, disc in girt to ungird, comical re to aprcc, disconvenlre 
to disagree, junglreiQ join, disjunglre to disjoin, dipt ibultirc 
to unclasp, al/drfcdre to uncorslet, discalcedtus unshod. In 
late L., ais-y Romanic des-, became the favoured form ; and 
although some L. words in de- lived on, or were by .scholars 
adopted into the Romanic lnngs., all new compounds were 
formed with des-, and many even of the Latin words in di- 
were refashioned in Romanic with des-: thus L. dearmdre, 
decant fire, dt( oldrdre, dPc orticdre, dtdigndr}, dlformdre, 
M dicapitdre, Romanic desarmare t dr sea more, descorticate , 
drsdrgnarty de- and des-formarcy de-, drs-capitare, OF. drs- 
arrner , deschamer , dixcorchier , dcsdaignrr , dr- and des- 
former , de-, dcscapiter. In later F. des- became, first in 
speech, and finally in writing, dL, in which form it was 
identical with the dt e - of learned words from L. de-. In 
English, early words taken from OF. with des- retained this 
form (now altered hack under Latin influence to dix-\ as in 
disarm, disband , disburse , disto/our, disdain , disfrock , dis- 
join l disrobe ; but later words have de-, which, although 
coming from F. dt-:— OF. des- L. dis-, is usually viewed 
and treated ns identical with Latin de- j e. g. debauch, U- 
bord, defy , defile , dr people, derange, develop. In some words 
both forms have passed into English, as disburse , f deburse, 
discard , t decard, disconcert, \aecoucert . disfrock , defrock . 
In French the prefix des-, dt-, has received an ever increasing 
extension as a privative, freely prefixed to verbs, as in 
dtbarasser , dtbrutaliscr , d/centraliser, dteonstiper, eta, or 
used to form verbs of the same tyjie from nouns, as dt- 
banqner , dibonder , dtchaPeronner, dtfroquer , etc. From 
the free adoption of these into English, de- has here also 
become a living privative element, freely prefixed to verbs 
(esp. in -ice, -ate, -fy), and forming verbs of a similar type 
from substantives or adjectives. Hence : 

II. As a living prefix, with privative force. 

I. Forming compound verbs (with their derivative 
sbs.. adjs., etc.), having the sense of undoing the 
action of the simple verb, or of depriving (anything) 
of the thing or character therein expressed, e.g. de • 
acidify to undo or reverse the acidifying process, 
to take away the acid character, deprive (a thing) 
of its acid ; hence de-acidified , fying, f cation ; 
de-anglieize to undo the anglicizing of, to divest of 
its English character, render no longer English. 
Some of these are formed by prefixing de- to the 
original verb, but others are more logically analysed 
as formed with df?- 4 -sb. or adj. + verbal suffix, the 
resulting form being the same in either case. In 
others, again, no corresponding simple verb is in 
use ; e.g. dcccfhalize, decerebrize , decolourize, de • 
fibrinate . The older and more important of these 
words are given in their places as main words ; 
e.g. Dkchkistianizb, DiccoMroftK, Demagnetize, 
Demoralize, etc. Of others of less importance, 
of recent use, and of obvious meaning, examples, 
nearly all of the 10th c. (but decamnize 1624, de- 
cardinalhe 1645), here follow, 

(The hyphen is conveniently used when the de- comes 
before a vowel, and sometimes elsewhere to emphasize the 
occasional nature of the combination, or draw *}>ecial 
attention to its composition ; otherwise it is not required.) 

De-act' dify Qficd , - ficatioh ) , de-a’erale{-cd, -at ion), 
dc-a'lcoholize Qed, -ization, -ist), de-a'lhalizc ( ed), 
de-anvcncanize , de-ana' them at tze, de-a'ngliche 
Qed), de-apptiizt (ring), de-arse' nicize (-tog), 
de-a's pirate Qing, -at ion, -ator), debitu'menize 
{-alien), debris' talize, debw unionize r, deat sarize , 
dc'ca'lvintze, deca'nonize Ration), deca'mphorize , 
deca'rdinalize , decasualize {-at ion), decat he' dralize , 
dece'lticize , dtche'micalizt (-ation), decho'ralizc , 
deci'ceronize , decitizenize, decla'ssicize, declassify, 
declc'ricalize (-ation), decli'matize, deconca'tenatc , 
deco'ncentrate {-ation), deconve'ntionalize, deco'p- 
perize {-ization), decu ltivate , dedo'ggerelize, dedog - 
mat he Qed), dc-e 'ducat e, de-ele'ctrify, de-eleitrize 


(-a'tion), defeu'dixlize, defle'xionize (-<</, -ation), 
dtfo'rmalhe , dtfo'rttfy, dega'nghonate {-ed), de- 
ge'neralhe , dege' utilize {ing s , dege rmanize, dc- 
heathenize, aehe’lUnize {-ation) , dehistoncizc , 
dc-idt'alizt (-ed, - ing , etc.), de-indivi' dualize 
(-ation), de-indivi' duate, dc-indu'strializc, de-i n - 
su l arize, de-i'ntcgrate, de-intclle' dualize ( ed, -ing), 
de-ita'lianize , deja nsenize, deiu'nkctizc , dela'tinre 
(-ed, -ation), dcliberalite , deli' utilize, dclo'calize, 
dcma'rtializc, dementholhe (- ed ), deme tallize , 
demc'tricizc, dena'rcotize, denis' cleate Led), de-o r - 
ganizc (-ation), dc-orie ntalize, de-o ssijy {-fi cation), 
de-o'zonize (-ation), depa ganizc, defa nthconizc (to 
put out of the pantheon), dcpa itizanize, dephilo - 
sophize, dephy'sicalize (to do away with physical 
development ; -ation), depie dmontize, depot / //- 
calize , depriorize (deprive of priority), deprofe s - 
sionalize , dipro testantize , deprovt'ttnalize , detab- 
bini&e (-ation), dereli'gionize (-ing), denrralize, 
desa'xonize, desemi'ticize, dc sentime ntalize {-ed), 
deske'letonize 1 J 0 rid of its skeleton)# deso'cialtze 
(-ation), desupcma'turalize, dctara'ntulizc (ation), 
dethe'orize (to divest of theories), dcvola'tilize. 

1786 Ph it. Trans. LXXVL 134 "Deacidifiod nitrous ail. 
1791 Rdin , New Disj. 65 Calling them aerated and "de- 
aerated. 1878 Ukk Diet. A rts (cd. 8) IV 240 A flask filled 
up with hot de-aerated water. 1830 Westm. Rev. XII. 
r i ne dirt and the stagnation, and the de-arrntion of the 
water. 1866 Fall Mali G 21 Sept. 11 Like blank uirtridgc 
or *dealcoholized wine. 1873 M. Coliins Sqr. ,S itche^tcr\ 
HI. xxi. 236 It is a capital dcalcoholist. 1877 Konpms 
itandbk . Med. (ed. 3) I. 74 The substance consists of "dc- 
alkalized fibrin. 1884 Tf.nnvson fieiket v ii. 176 Can the 
Kin^ “de-anathematisc this York? 1883 F. Hai i. iu N. 1 '. 
Nation XXXVII. 435/1 "Deanglicized Englishmen. 1890 
Sat. Rev. 15 Feb. 201/1 lie even thinks wc must de-anglici/e 
our language. x888 Academy 28 Jan. 56 A *dc.appetising 
feast of dry bones. 1876 F. Douse (j* bum's L. App. F 210 
They both *dcaspirated the initial. Ibid. § 12. 24 Similar 
deaspirating movements both in Greek and Sanskrit. Ibid. 
9 22. 47, I have frequently observed that when a group of 
deaspirators are talking togcthc»,an h is »arely heard at all. 
1879 Whitney Sanskrit Gram. Index 478/2 L>easpiration of 
aspirate mutes. 186a Dana Man, Gcoi. 11. 410 The # de- 
hitumcnization of the coal. t8ox C hicago Advance 30 Apr , 
Not merely to dchrutali/e * the i»nli< c force, but to purify 
and ennoble it. 187a Dasfni Three to One I. 250 A11 
eminent chirojKxlist and Vicbunmonirer. x88a Fall Malt G. 
20 May j/2 The Republicans . wish to decetilmlize, to 
*dcca.sari/c France. 183s Southey in Q. Rev. XI.VIII 
2K0 He did not talk of "decalvinizing certain of our pro 
vinres, nor of dejanseni/ing errtain coipoiations. 1891 
Chicago Advance 4 June, 'That this committee intended to 
de-CuTvinizc the church. 1614'!'. Jamis in A bp. (Ushct's 
Lett. (168b) 318 He hath .. inlarged his Hook of Hochel’s 
* Dccanoiii/ntion. c 1645 Howfll Lett. (i6v>) I. 11. xix 32 
lie Ithe Cardinal of Guise] is hut young, and they speak of 
a Bull that is to come from Rome to *dei .mhnalue him. 
189a T. II. Nunn in Toynbee Record 30 Uhere is being 
e flee ted .. a permanent "deuesualization of labour at the 
Docks.. The casual docker (must] lose his work. 1881 
A c rut e my 28 May 388/3 Ireland is. more "tin elm isrd now 
than the Scottish Highlands. 1878 St ribrn r'x Mag. X V I. 
436/1 An moma which no chemistry, or *dcchcmirahzatiou 
is potent enough to retain. 1864 Reader 19 Mar. 374/* 
Handel meant his oratorios to ue choral woiks. Jins 
"dechorali/es them. 1873 H. A. J.Munro I. m ret. 473 < >ne 
of the numerous artifices of Tacitus to "decii cionise the 
style of his annals, 1890 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 17 May, 
Any. plan of "detitizenizing ficc Americans 1848 Clough 
in Life Sf Lett . (1869) I. 125 The ‘jcunes fi lies', were 
# declassiciscd by tneir use of pnrasoK 1863 Grot k Plato 
II. xxiv. 246 Logical exposition proceeding by way of 
classifying and ^declassifying. *870 Sat. Rev. 12 Feb. 20^/1 
Nor ., to allow its Bishops to "declericalizc any of its 
priests and deacons by a penny post letter. /bid., To 
accept .. a declericalization which was not degradation. 
*870 Lit. Churchman XVI. 451/2 Englishmen who have 
lived much abroad seem to become "dc-climatised iu this 
particular. 1861 Mrs. Sfeid Last Years I nd. 157 So the 
whole concatenation "dcconcatcnatcd. 1893 Sat. Rev, 25 
Mar. 333/1 The style of the great Mr Smith greatly 
•dcconventionali/ed. 1784 B. Fkanki in in Ann. Rrg. 1817 
Chron. 381 'J he odious mixture of pride and beggary. . that 
have half depopulated and “decultivated Spain. 1890 J. 
Davidson in Academy Mar. 183/1 An example of the 
failure of high literary ability to *dedoggcrehse it thoroughly. 
1878 Gurney Tertium Quid (1887) I. 113 The joylessncss 
and dulnesx of the ‘ derrligioniscd * (more truly "dedog- 
matised) life. 1887 Parish Problems 36 Poverty, «.m*, 
work., had slowly Mei-ducated the Man 1 1881 Nat me 

XXIV. 21 Method of *de-electrifying woollen yarn. 1824 
Mtch. Mag. No. 61. 77 Might not steam he further "dc- 
electrized? Ibid., By following up the means which pio 
duced it, namely, by de-electrization. 1871 Earn Fhiiot. 
Fng. Tongue §445 *Dcflectiomzed languages are said to he 
Analytic. 1880 Grant White Every-Day Fug. 275 This 
# dcformalizii]g of the English language. 1877 P. Thomson 
in Bible Students’ Aids 146 Antiochus "defortifics the 
Temple. 1889 Romanes Jelly fish 180 The *d«*ganglionatcd 
tissue. 1864 Reader 23 Apr. 511/4 It may he within the 
compass of critical science to generalize portions of it 
into the suggesting particulars. 1839 New Monthly Mag. 
LVI 4$4 The # degentilizing distinction above mentioned 
189s Fall Mall G. 7 Sept. 6/1 His theory is that Germany 
is being fast *de-Germani;teri 1803, Chicago Advance 
31 Aue., The vast student world was being *de-heathcnircd. 
>866 Fall Mall G. 8 Oct. 10 The urban population , , is 
either thoroughly # dc-llcllenized, or is in the prexess of 
de-Hellenization. 1865 W. Kay Crisis Iluffeldtana 27 
Their attempts to "dc-historicize . . the oldest and most 
venerable document of human history. 1865 J. Grotk 
'Treat, Mot. Ideas vii. (1876) 93 The notion, was very early 
*de-idealued or poxittvized. 1890 W. S. Lilly Right «$• 
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if wc may so speak, Moindividuali/c* them, Ibid., The 
growth ot virtue is a gradual dcimhviUualization of men. 
1880 FAiMRAikN Stud. Life of Christ xv. (1881) 36a Men 
Meindividuated are almost dehumanised. i88» R. T.f ighton 
in Standard 5 May, To Me industrialize the population. 
*88a Daily Tot. ? June, In the fai e of the tunnel that is to 
Me -insula rise us. 1861 Ram urn Ptog.Lss.{ 18K11 142 Years 
of acquicstim; usually Mc-intcllectualisc a pat liamentary 
statesman he foie he « om« s to half his ]K>wer. 1891 Ahrott 
I'hilomythu v nj 'Mie dr iutcllcctuulising influem e of this 
resolute f.iitli m miruhs 1889 Pali Mall G. ib Oct. 3/3 
The possibility of first Me* Italianising the Sacred College. 
Ibid 1 { Nov 2 j 'J he de Italianizing of the Church. *633 
' I hqaiiscm/im* fsr«* dimlvintring J. 1866 Pall Mall G. 

1 1 Aug. 1 Will a junker be allowed to Mcjunkerize himself. 
1883 S fu tutor y-j fan. 126 A certain amount of Melatinisa- 
t ion ami some simplification of phiascological structure*. 
*835 f Mat;. II. 461 To Melibcralize the principles of 
the youthful patriot. *887 Gurniy i'trtium Quid II. 194 
Fu» t her liberalising and Mclimitising the conditions of 
poetic applet iatum. 1881 Ohio State Jrnl. 39 Jan., Worthless 
"dement hoh/ed oil. 1754 Huyham in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 
861 Tin ami cooper . . are reduced to ashes, and Memctnl- 
li/rd. 1883 A /hen.enm yS July 104/2 That passage . . should 
. . be fuithwith Meinctricizcd nntl turned into honest prose. 
1839 Toc.no, Durand, etc. Mat . Med . The Menarcoti/cd 
opium. *893 Poulton & Shiflf.y tr. Weismann's Heredity 
il. 03 Rover! . .succc< ded in rearing such *dcnucJeated eggs 
hy the introduction of spermatozoa. 1864 Homeward Mail 
t7 Oct. 901 The tendency . . is to "de*orientnli/c the European 
mind in India. 1881 Athenaeum o July 42/4 Glimpses of 
Anglo-Indian life before it became cfc.Oucntnfi/ed. 1874 W. 
A. Mm. k A lent. C hew. (ed. s) II. £ 44 1 Ozonized air ts also 
Meuzonizrd by transmission over cold manganese dioxide. 
*«73. C. R. Fox ( >ztwe <f Antozone 95 The dcozonisation of air 
passing over densely populated towns. 1847-8 De Quincfv 
Protestantism Wks. VIII. 156 Rome, it was found, could not 
lie Morgan 1 sed. 1859 Lit. Churchman V. 332/1 Among the 
slowly depagani/ed people, 1893 Har fir's Mag. Sept. 
6.19/2 The bones of Mirabeuu . .were carried in great pomp 
to the Pantheon in 1791 ; and were Mcpantheonizcd . 
a year or two later. 1885 A meric an I X . 198 To Mepartizanize 
the public service. 1863 Sat. R<v. XI II. 31/2 The work is 



ph vocalisation would ensue. 1859 Sat. Kev. VIII. 573/a 
1 >r. Cullen lias really. *de-politicalized the Irish priesthood. 
1866 Dk Morgan in Graves Life Str IP. R. Hamilton (1889) 
111* s6a You cannot, .let him take any licence which can 
damage nr Me-priorise anything you choose to write on 
Nour own subject. 1884 St. James's Cm. 22 Mar. 4/1 It 
helps to some extent.. to #< cleprofessionalizc * the English 
i lergy. 1888 Mission Herald (Boston) Oct. 442 To Me pro- 
testantize the nation. x86x (). W. Holmks Pages fr . Old 
I of. Lfe( 1891) 10 The camp is Mcprovineiali/ing us very 
fast. 1865 Low ei 1. New png. Two Cent. Ago Prose Wks. 
1890 1 1 . 13 Commerce is dcprovincializing the minds of those 
engaged in it. 1891 Review of Reviews ts Sept. 267/1 The 
Jews must be McrabbimVd and denationalised. Ibid The 
dcrabbinisation is far advanced. 1878 "Dcrefigionized (see 
di-dogma t iced J. *879 W. II. Mallock Js Lj/e U ’or Hi 

Livim* * 64 To de-rcligionize life, then, it is not enough to 
condemn creeds and to al»olish prayers. Ibid. 136 The 
gradual de-rcligionizing of life. 1888 H F. Lfstfr liartas 
Afatunn I. i. 7 The gradual process of Mcrumli/ing his 
town let. 1890 Patty News 10 Nov. 3/5 He hopccl the 
Council would not entirely 1 de-ruralixe * the park. 1869 
Lowkli. Poems , Cathedr ,, A brain MesaxonUcd. 189a \V. 
Wat son in Bookman Oct. 33/1 Grotesque efforts to get 
inside the English character and Me-Scmiticise his own. 
1883 Traill Sterne vi. 88 That thoroughly Mcsentimental* 
ized 4 domestit interior '. x886 Blatkw . Mag, CXL. 747 She 
Mcsk deionized the wretched closet with unsparing dex- 
terity. 1889 H order's Mag. June 103/1 The way in which 
darkness isolates and Mcsocializcs the citizen. 1883 M ai ds* 
i>y Body Hf Will in. iii. 358 Demoralization following de- 
sociali/Atiun. 1885 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 5/3 Ifc will steep 
himself to the lips in falsehood sooner than allow it to be 
Mcsupcmaturalizcd. 183 6 Tail's Mag. II 1. 168 The singular 
ccicmony of ‘ Mc-tarantuliz.ation * (since a word must needs 
be coined). 1883 A. R. Edwards in Academy 10 Nov. 300/a 
\ de theorised American. x868 Birtn. Jrnl. Sept. 12 The 
<»*I • has been Mevolatiliscd, so that all danger of explosion 
is annihilated. 

2. 1 *css frequently verbs (and their derivatives,) 
are formed by prefixing de- to a noun (cf. L. dc- 
ftimdre, F. defroquer ), with the sense : a. To de- 
prive, divest, free from, or rid of the thing in 
question: as Debowkl (1375), defies h, defoliage , 
d r glaze, deglycerin , degrease, degttm , dc handle, de- 
horn {-er), dclawn, + demasi, de miracle, de monas- 
tery, f depark, deprotestant, detenant , + detruth ; 
de petticoat ed , dereligioned mil. adjs. (Some of 
these have forms in Dis-, which is the usual prefix 
for words of this type.) b. To turn out of, dis- 
lodge or expel from, as decat t, + deparliament 
(1648) ; Vecouut, Dkhvsk. 

i860 Kusf.Fi l Diary India (1863) I. 399, I completed my 
journey, and was safely Mecartecl at the door of a substan- 
tial house. 1837 40 Halirurton Clockrn. I. 76 He was 
tcctotally Meflcshcd, a mere walking skeleton. 1831 Huisit 
Mem. (no. IT, 57 The lovely rosebud fell Mefoliaged. 
1879 Scrtbners Mag. July 403 They, .completely defoliate 
the trees. 1885 W. L. Cakfentfr Soap * C and Its 151 The 
French process for Meglycerining neutral fats. 1887 
r.tuycl. Bnt. XXII. 62/2 'Ihe fibres ,. being now Me- 
gummed, are separated from each other. 1803 in Chicago 
Advance 9 Mar. , She had broken the cover of a tureen, ami 
Mchandled a china pitcher. x888 Voice (N. Y.) 73 fan. 2 
The champion of Mehoming cattle. Ibid. 23 Feb. 7 Tlmt 
enthusiastic champion of dehorning, 4 Farmer Hoaf,' will 
soon issue a book : 4 Every Man His own ’JLtehorner '. 1736 


Amherst Ttrrse Fit. xxxix. 215 The bishop ought to be 
Me-lawn’d. 1 666 Land. Gaz. No. 89/4 Very little damage, 
besides the Memasting of one Fireship. 1884 Tennyson 
Pocket 111. iii. 137 For as to the fish, they Me-mirncled the 
miraculous draught, and might have sunk a navy, c 1808 
Byron Occas. Pieces xvi. note. Some.. monk of the abbey, 
nl»out the time it was Mcmonosteried. a 1700 B. E. Put. 
Cant. Crew, Whet-stones-fark, a l^inc , . fam’d for a Nest 
of Wenches, now Me-park’d, 1648 J. Goodwin Right 4* 
Mij^ht 19 The men Mcparliamcntcd hy the Army. 1893 
Chicago Advance 14 Jan., She ix not n Mepetticoatcd 
virago, who w r uut.s to inaugurate a general swapping of sex. 
1890 Guardian Nov. i 74 r dn The result., is, to use the 
phrase of The Times, the ‘ Meprotcstnnting ’ of the greater 
pait of Ireland. 1835 A theuxum 443 The demoralized, 
Me-religioned invaders of privilege and property. 1883 
C. A. Cameron in Pall Mall G. 4 Dec. t/2 Many unsani- 
tary houses have been Metenantcd. 1647 Ward Simp. 
C older 67 He feares there is Truth in them : Could he 
"de-truth them all, he would dcfic them all. 

8. By an extension of use de- is sometimes pre- 
fixed to adjectives or substantives, as in Debark, 
Dechkerful, Droallaht, Dedoctor, (Cf. dis- in 
discontent , dissatisfied, etc.) 

I Do-aeidlfy, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

! Deacon (d/"kon, -k’n),j/b Forms: a. 1 diacon, 
doocon ; 0 . 2 diacne, diakno, 4 dyakne, pi. 
diaknen; 7. 2 deocne, 2-4 deakne, 3-5 dekno, 
( 3 ,V<t 7 i.//. deknene) ; 3-6 deken (-in, -on, -un, 
*yn(e), 4 dooken ( pi. deeknys), decoun, 4-6 
deoon,deoane, 5-6 deaken, deakon, 6 diacon(c, 
deacone, 5- deacon, [ad, L. did conus 9 a. Cr. 
did/tovo 9 servant, waiting man, messenger, whence 
spec, in Christian use, servant or minister of the 
church ; an order of ministers in the church. The 
OE. diacon {deacon) was a learned form i aimed, 
from the L, ; beside it there appears to have been 
a popular form *d.fma (?from *diwcna , *denrna), 
whence 12th c. dame , deakne, and later dPkne, pi. 
deakn-cn. From define, deakne, came deken, deaken , 
whence under L. influence deacon . The early ME. 
diaette , dyakne was perhaps immed. a. OF. diacne , 
dycune (12th c. ; later diactc ) ; it might also re- 
present a semi-popular OK. *diacna: cf. O.N. 
djdbt , djdkni. Tnere were many intermediate forms 
oi the word, from mixture of popular and learned 
types.] 

1 . liccl. The name of an order of ministers or 
officers in the Christian church. 

a. In Apostolic times. 

# Their first appointment is traditionally held to be recorded 
in Acts vi. 1-6, where however the title Akxxofoc does not 
occur, but only the cognate words 6 uucof < Iv (‘serve’) and 
fiiuxoFta (‘ ministration '). 

c xooo zElfkic Homilies (Thorpe) I. 44 Dn apostolas 
fceh.'idodon scofon diaconas . . Diera diaconn w*s sc form.a 
Stephanus. a 1300 Cursor M. 19482 (Cott.) Steucn . . was 
o f>c scuen dekens an. 1383 Wyclip Phil. i. 1 Foul and 
Tymothe . . to allc the hooly men . .at Philippis.with biachopis 
and dekcncs. c 1450 Mi ran r S aluaeioun 4442 Deken Steven 
he his name. *597 Hooker Keel. Pol. v. 419 Deacons were 
stewards of ( the Church, vnto whome at the first was com. 
milted the distribution of Churth-gOods. i6iiBirlri Tim. I 
ii. 8 Likewise must the deacons bee graue, not double j 
tongued. 1783 Priestley Corrupt . Chr. II. vi. 20 'Fhc I 
deacons generally administered the elements. 1875 Man- j 
ning Mission //. Ghost xv. 417 The Apostles set apart ' 
a special order— the Sat red order of deacons— to be ministers j 
of the charity of Jesus Christ to His poor. 

b. In Episcopal Churches, a member of the 
third order of the ministry, ranking below bishops I 
and priests, and having the functions of assisting | 
the priest in divine service, esp. in the celebration \ 
of the eucharist, and of visiting the sick, etc. 

C900 B.yda's Ecd. Hist. 111. xiv. (XX.K1891) 220 Honorius 1 
se airccbiscop. .j^ehalxodc Thoinam his diacon to biscope. I 
list 0 . P. Cnron., Sc dmcne hfcfdcon^unnan hone godspcl. ! 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 8t Nu cumeS hes diakne. c 1390 S. Lug, 1 
Leg. I. 393/49 Prcostcs he made and deknene abso. 1340 
Aycnb. 190 lie acsede at onen of his diaknen, c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. P817 Folk that ben entred into ordre, as 
Bub-dekin, or dekin, or prest. c 1440 St. Cuthbeit (Surtees) 
&743 A preste sangc at ane altcrc, And his dekyn hat stcnle 
bun ncre. 15x3 Bradshaw SI. Werhurge 1. 3221 Whan the 
Deken reddo tnc holy gospel I. ,6 v N, Bacon Pise. Gcnd. 


Pne. 1. x. (1739) t8 Deacons, .attending upon the Presbyters 
to bring the offerings to the Altar to read the Gospel, to 
Baptize, and Administer the Lord's Supper, a 177X Gray 
Remarks Lydgate's Poems Wks. 1843 V. 292 He was 
ordained a deacon in 1393, which is usually dt>nc in the 
twenty-third year of a man’s age. 1844 Lingakd Anglo . 
Arto*. Ch. (1850) I. iv. 133 The three order* of bishops, priests, 
and deacons. 

C. In the Presbyterian system, one of an order of 
officers appointed to attend to the secular affairs of 
the congregation, as distinguished from the elders, 
whose province is the spiritual. (But they do not 
always exist, at least under this name, their func- 
tions, when they are absent, being performed by the 
elders.) d. In Congregational churches, one of 
a body of officers elected to advise and assist the 
pastor, distribute the elements at the communion, 
administer the charities of the church, and attend 
to its secular affairs. 

1560-1 Pk. Discipline viii. (heading). The Eyght 1 1 rid, 
tuiching the Elcctioun oft Eldcris nnd Deacon!*, etc. , ,Th«* 
ofticc of the Dcaconib. .is to rcceave th* rent is, and gadder 


the nlmous of the Churche, to kelp and distribute the same, 
ax by the ministcrie of the Kirk shall be appointed. Thay 
may also assist in judgement with the Minisicris and 
Klderis. 1584 J. Mblvill Dtary{ 184a) 183 Ther sail m twa 
Dcacones : an till attend upon tne box . . to collet and dis- 
tribut to the outward pure . . ane uther to haiff Tne cair of 
our awin inward indigent or diseased. 1644 Owen Wks. 
XIX. 537-8. a 1647 T. Hooker Summe Ch. Discipt. 11. i, 
This Deacon being the steward or Treasurer of the Church, 
the thing for which he is mainly to be imployed . . is for the 
hustanding of the estate and temporal!* of the Church, 
1645 l Resolutions . etc. Congreg. Ch. Canterbury 30 Mar. 
(MS.), The churcn . . did order that . . there bee 3 nomin- 
ated out of w* fc on shall bee chose to the office of a Deacon. 
1648 J. Cotton Way Congreg . Ch. it. io It is an Ordinance 
of Christ to elect Officers (Deacons and Elders), for this 


is the power and privilege of the Church of Brethren. 
a 1657 W. Bradford New Png. Mem. 355 Th :y had . . in 
our time four grave men for ruling cldersj and three able and 
godly men for deacons, xtoi C. Mather Magn. Chr. v. vii, 
rhe Office and Work of a Deacon is . . to keep the Treasury 
of the Church, and therewith to serve the Tables, which the 
Church is to provide for, as the laird's Tabic, the Tabic of 
tha Ministers, and of such as are in Necessity, to whom 
they are to distribute in simplicity. 1884 K. W. Dale 
Congreg. Manual v. n6 In some Congregational churches 
there arc both 4 elders ’ and 4 deacons '. 

e. M 

1643 Milton Apot. Sweet, xi. (1851) 31 1 Their office is 
to pray for others, and not to be the lip-working deacons 
of other mens appointed words. 1796 C. Burney Mem. 
Metastasio III. 170 As an old Deacon of Apollo. 1887 
Mission. Herald (Boston) Apr. 1^3 It [the African Lukes 
Company] acts as deacon to the mission stations themselves, 
caring for them in secular things. 

+ 2 . Applied to the Leviles, as an order inferior 
to the priests in the Jewish Church : cf. Btbhob 2. 

ct 000 Ags. Go*p. John i. 19 Pa I udeas sendon heoia 
sacerdas and heora diaconas ftam Jerusalem, c 1175 f- au, b^ 
Horn. 79 per com a prost bi pc weie. .and wende fori), J>er 
com an diacne, a 1300 Cursor M. 7009 (Colt.) For luue of 
a deken wijf, -Mam man bar tint hair fijt pf. Judges xx.4] 
1388 Wyclif Num. ii. 51 The dekencs schulen do doun tho 
tabernacle, c 1449 Pecock Rcfr. 111. i. 280 To the dekenis 
were ^ouun xlviij citees. 

3 , In Scotland, the president of an incorporated 
‘ craft 1 or trade in any town ; formerly ex officio 
a member of the town-council. 

1434 Sc. Ads Jas. I (1597) § 39 like Cruft suld hauo ane 
Denkon. 1563 WinJet Four S coir Thre Quest, xxxix. 
Wks. 1888 I. 10a As thair is in euery ciaft ahnaist nne 
decanc f/l/S. dekin], at 649 Dkumm. of Hawth. Hist. 
Jas. V Wks. (171 1) 88 A deacon of the crufts is killed hy the 
faction of the Hamilton*. 1771 Smoli ftt Hnmf>h Cl. Wks. 
1806 VI. 260 The council lot the Edinburgh magistracy] is 
conq»osed of deacons, one of whom Is returned every year in 
rotation, as representative of every company of artificers 
or handicraftsmen. 1787 Burns Prigs of Ayr 154 Ye 
dainty Deacons, an* ye douce Convceners. x8s8 Scott 
F. M. Perth xx. The presidents, or deacons, as they were 
termed, of the working classes. 

b. fig. A ‘ master * of his craft ; a thoroughly 
capable man. 

18x4 Scott Wav. xlvi, Von man is not a deacon o' his 
craft. 1833 Galt Entail III, x. 98, I had got an Inkling 
o' the law frae my father, who was a deacon nt a plea. 

4 . Freemasonry. Name of a particular inferior 
office in a lodge 1 see ciuot. 

x8xa J. Ashk Masonic Manual (1835) 227 The Deacons 
nre then named and invested ; upon which the new Master 
addresses them as follows: — 4 Brothers I. K., and L. M., 

I appoint you Deacons of this I*xlgc. It Is your province 
to attend on the Master, and to assist the Waidens in the 
active duties of the lodge.' 

f 5 . A set of eucharistid garments for a deacon. 
1534 in Peacock Engl. Ch. Furniture 201 A whole vest- 
ment for a prebt w* deacon and su!>deucon of white damnske. 
1553 Trans. Essex Arch. Soc. N.S. I, 14 Two chcsahles, 
ot!i r ways cawlyd denkyn and suhdeaken. 1558 Witts 
Inv. N. C. 1. (Surtees 1835) J 7 T Dnc Cope, a vestment and 
a deacon all. .of red silk. 

8 . Comb., as deaeon-seat ( U . SI), a long settee 
in a log-cabin, cut from a single log. 

1864 Lowei.l Fireside Trav. 153 We sat down upon the 
dt aeon-seat before the fire. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, 
Deacon seat, a lumlierer’s camp term, .why so called is diffi- 
cult to say.. unless, indeed, ft is an allusion to the seats 
lound a pulpit, facing the congregation, reserved for 
deacons. 

Dea con, V. US. colloq. or slang, [f. prec. sb.l 

1 . trans. (usually to deacon off)- To read aloud 
(a hymn) one or two lines at a time, the congrega* 
tion singing the lines as soon as read, according to 
the early practice of the Congregational Churches 
of New England. Hence^. 

1845 T. W» Coit Puritanism aja The insult . . was given 
by deaconing out, as the phrase goes, .the following verses 
from the 52a Psalm. 1848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. ix. 
Without you deacon off the toon you want your folks should 
sing, 1888 — Heartsease $ Rue 166 Well he knew to 
deacon.off a hymn. 1857 Goodrich Remin. I. 77 (Bartlett) 
The chorister deaconed the first two lines. 

2 . To pack (fruit, etc.) with the finest specimens 
on the top. 

1866 Lowell Big/070 P. lntrod., To deacon berries is to 
put the largest atop. 1868 Miss Alcott Lit, Women xi. 

( Farmer), The strawberries [were] not as ripe as they looked, 
having been skilfully deaconed. 

b. In various uses connoting unfair or dishonest 
dealing or the like (cf. to doctor) : see quots. 

i860 Bartlett Viet. Amer., To deacon a calf vs to knock 
it in the head as soon os it is born,— Connecticut. 1889 
Farmer Americanisms, To deacon land, to filch land by 
gradually extending one's fences or boundary lines into the 
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highway or other common property. 1889 Century Diet . , 
Deacon , to sophisticate ; adulterate ; ‘ doctor ' : as, to deacon 
wine or other liquor, slang. 

Dea’conal a., Dea*conate.fA, forms sometimes 
used instead of the more correct Diaconal, -ate. 

1890 Chicago Advanc * 7 Aug., Clerical hospitality . . 
dcaconal hospitality. 1882-2 Sen aff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
III. 3356 The subdeaconate [developed] front the deaconatu. 
189a Daily News a Feb. 5/7 Alter a meeting of the 
deacon ate. 

Deaconess (drksnGg). Forms: 6 deoon-, 
diftcon-, 6-7 deoooniesc 7 diacon-, deacon* 
ness, 8- deaconess, [f. Deacon + -ess, formed 
after mcd.L. didconissa, fem. of diacon us : cf. F. 
dtaeonisse (i 4 -i 8 th c.), now usually diaconcssc .] 

1. Eccl.* a. The name of an order of women in 
the early church, # who appear to have undertaken 
duties in reference to their own sex analogous to 
those performed by the deacons among men * {Did. 
Chr. Antiqi). b. Also, in some modem churches, 
of an order of women having functions parallel to 
those of the deacons in the same, or intermediate 
between these and those of the women in sense 2 . 

a 1516 Tindale Wks. 250 (R.) Phcbc the deaconissc of the 
churcn of Ccnchris. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 89 
There were created dcaconisscs, not to dclitc God with 
Ringing and wyth mumbling not vnderstanded .. but that 
they should execute puhlike ministration townrde the poore. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 1 Tim. iii. 11 The Deacon- 
nesses that then were appointed to some Care of Women, 
which Men were less fit for. 1709 J. Johnson Clergym. 
Fade M. It. 100 The office of Deaconesses was . . especially 
to attend women in the Baptistery, undressing and dressing 
them aguin. *847 Maskrll Mon. Rit. III. p. xcv. note , 
The deaconesses of the primitive ages . . their functions 
being . . limited to the performance of mere secular duties, 
such as visiting the sick, and catechizing women. 1885 
Catholic Did. s. v., [Deaconesses] wero employed in assist- 
ing at the baptism of women.. In the tenth century the 
office was extinct in the West. .At Constantinople the office 
survived till 1190. 

x6x^ F. Johnson Plea xx. 317 To the Elders, .that rule 
the Church ; and to the Deacons and Deaconesses that serve 
and minister therein, a 1657 W. Bradford New Eng. Mem. 
355 They had.. one ancient widow for a deaconess .. She 
usually sat.. in the congicgation with a little birchen rod 
in her hand, and kept little children in great awe from dis- 
turbing the congicgation. She did frequently visit the sick 
ntid weak, and especially women. 189a Bk.Lh. of Snot l . 33 
Women who being able to make Christian work the chief 
object of their lives, .having passed through two years’ train- 
ing and service in connection with our Homes in Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, may apply to be set apart as Deaconesses by 
their k 11 k -sessions and presbyteries, and will then.. be ex- 
pected to go to any part of Scotland where they may be 
icquilcd, tnciti to work under the supervision of minister 
and kirk-session. *893 British Weekly 30 Nov. 88/a Miss 
Harg reave was a deaconess of Carr's Lane Church, and has 
Ken of great service in many ways. 

2. The name taken by ccttain Protestant orders 
of women with aims similar to thoHc of Sisters 
of Mercy. 

1867 T .AHY Herbert Cradle L. iii. 102 The Kuiserswerth 
Deaconesses . . have a school, hospital, and disj»ensary near 
the English Protestant Church. 1871 Daily News 4 Nov., 
The Deaconesses’ Institute prides itself upon being 'evan- 
gelically Protestant*. 1800 W hi taker's Almanack 376 
General Hospitals — (No. 7) Deaconesses' Institution and 
Training Hospital, Tottenham. 

3. ttom e-use. A deacon’s wife. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aut, Breakf.d. (1883)221 Deacon and 
deaconess dropped away. 

4. Comb. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 2/1 A dcaconcss-housc was 
opened. *803 Ch. Times 27 Jan. 81/1 The deaconess- widows, 
and the widows of the higher clergy. 

t Dea'oonhead. Obs. F-head.] - next. 

c 1400 A pol. Loll \ 32 ]>c minstri of presthed, & of dekunhed. 
1636 Burgh Rec. in J. Irving Hist . Dumbartonshire (i860) 
534 The crafts of the said burgh sould enjoy the lyke fredoine 
priviledge and deaconhead. 

Daaconhood (drkonhud). r-HoouJ 

1. The office of a deacon : see Deacon sb. 1 b, 3 . 

ijM Wyclif 1 Tim. Prol., The ordynaunce of byschop- 

hood, and of the dckcnchood. c 1449 Pecock Rtfr. in. ix. 
332 Dekenhode was profitable to his clcrgic. 

2. A body of deacons collectively. 

In mod. Diets. 

Deaoonry (dfkonri). [-BY.] 

1 . The office of a deacon ; deaconship, diaconatc. 

Cath. Angl. 95 A Dckcnry, diaconatus. 1560-1 Bk. 
Discipline v., Privilege <f Univ., Tutorie, Curatorie, 
Deaconrie, or ony siclike. 164 a Sir E. Dering Sp. on 
Rdig. 133 S. Paul callcth his Apostleship but a Dcaconry. 
1824 G. Chalmers Caledonia III. v. 87.474 An act annulling 
that incorporation for having a dcaconry. 

b. A body of deacons collectively, 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Whs. IV. iv. 188 (R.) The deacons of 
all those churches should make up a common dcaconry. 

2. R.C.Ch. The chapel and charitable institution 
of a 1 region * of Rome, in charge of a cardinal or 
regionary deacon. 

1070 O. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. in. 67 The Chapels that 
were ordinarily united to these Religious houses, being 
culled Deaconrie*. Ibid. 1. 111. 68 Deaconries.^ where the 
Cardinals had their Residence, and.. were call’d Cardinal 
Deacons, because of their residence in the Deaconry. 1751 
Chambers Cycl ., Deaconry is also a name still reserved to 
the chapels and oratories in Romo, under the direction of 
the several deacons, in their respective regions.. To the 
deaconries were annexed a sort of hospitals . . governed 
by the regionary deacons, called cardinal deacons. 1855 
Vol. III. 
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Mn . man Lat. Chr. (1864) 11. 111. vii. 117 The churches and 
monasteries, the hospitals, deaconries or ecclesiastical 
boards for the poor. 

Deaconship (drkanjtp). [-ship.] The office 
or position of a deacon. 

*503 Harding in Jewel Del. Apol. (1611) 85 The Priest- 
hood & Deaconship. *610 J. Robinson Just. Stpar. Church 
VVIcs. II.364 The office of deaconship which Christ hath 
left by hfs apostles for the collection and distribution of 
the Church's alms. 1613 Wadsworth in Bedell Lett. 13 
Priesthood is giuen by the dcliucric of the Patcna . . anti of 
the Chalice . . Deaconship by the deliuerie of the booke of 
the Gospels. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr.Life (1747) HI. 4°° That 
none shall be.. ordained an Elder, till after he had well 
acquitted himself in the Deaconship. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers IV. 51 In due time the Subdcacon was inised to the 
I leaconship. 

t Dea’Ction. Obs. [ad. L. deaitim cm \ Df- 

1. 3] 

1650 Blount Glossogr., Deaction , a finishing 01 perfecting. 

Dead (ded), a. {sb. } adv.) Forms: 1-3 d6ad, 
2-3 deed, (3 deaed), 2-7 ded, U doedo, deid, 
did, Aycnb. dyad, dyeod), 4-0 deed, dede, 5 
doyde,dyde, 6 dodde, 0 - 7 deode, (5- AT*, deid), 
6- dead. [A common Teut. adj. ; oiig. pple. : 
OE. dtad = OFris. ddd (WTris., NFris. dead). 

05. ddd, MI)u. ddl(d), Du. dood, MLG. ddt, ddd, 
LG. ddd ; OHG., MUG. tdt (Ger. todt % lot), ON. 
dated r (Sw., Da. dod), Goth. dau}>s OTeut. 
*dau-do-z, pre-Teut. *dhau-lo's, pa. ppie. from vb. 
stem dau- (prc-Tcut, dhau presetted in ON. dcyja 
( \-dau-jan ) and in OS. ddian , OlIS. touwen, to 
Die. The suffix is - L. - (us , Gr. -roy, Skr. das. 

The suffixal d in OTeut. *daudo-z, Eng. dead (prc-Tcut. 
*dhauto's),ivs opposed to the / in dunpu-z.death (pre-Teut, 
* d han't hi ), shows the influence of the position of the stress 
accent on the Teutonic representation of original breath 
mutes, as set forth in Verner’s Law.] 

A. adj . I. Literally, and in senses directly con- 
nected. 

* Said of things that have been alive. 

1 . That has ceased to live; deprived of life; in 
that state in which the vital functions and powers 
have come to an end, and arc incapable of being 
restored ; a. of men and animals. 

Beowulf 939 pa wais Hcrcgar dead min yldm ina.% 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 Nys pys tu.uden dead. 1154 
<>. E. Caron. (Laud MS.) an. 113* pat ilc ?a:r warth pc 
king ded. riaos Lay, 10229 Hire lauerd wes da»d [c 1275 
dead], a 1300 Cursor At. 61 50 (Colt.) Na hus. .pat par ne 
was ded [n.rr. deed, dedej mall ligand. 111400 Poems 
Fenton MS. 534 Belter is a quik and an hoi houndc pen 
a ded lyon. 1458 in Turner Dorn. Arthtt . 111. 41 To drawc 
a deed body out of a lake. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. v. i. 

6. I dreamt my Lady came and found me dead. 1606 - - 
Tr. .y C r. iv. v. 251 Where thou wilt hit me dead. 1660 
Bovlk New Exp. Phys. Mech. Pigresv. 360 The Bird .. 
within about a minute more would be stark dead. 1722 I)e 
For Cot. (1840) 233 He was shot dead. 1793 Mukkf. 
Corr. IV. 239 Dead men, in their written opinions, aic 
hcard with patience. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxiv. 1 As 
sometimes in a dead man’s face. .A likeness. .Comes out — 
to some one of his race. 

b. of plants. 

*38* Wyclif Jude 12 Heruest tree* with outen fruyt, 
twies deede, drnwun up bi the roote. *521 Fisher Wks. 
(1876)326 As a deed stoke, a tree wiihouten lyfc. 1835 Ten- 
nyson Maud 1. iii. *4, I . .found The shining daffodildcad 

c. of parts or organs of animals or plants. 

cs 000 /Eltric Interring. Sigewulf (Anglia VII. 30), Mid 
flam dcadum fcllum. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. l)e P. R. xvi 
xciv. (1495) 586 Saltc fretyth awaye deed flessh. 1484 Caxton 
Aisop v. x, He had kyttc awey the dede braunenes fro the 
tre. 1561 Eden Arte Nanig. Pref. r ij b, Vnscnsatc by 
reason of dead fleshe. 1643 J* Steer tr. Exf. Chynng. vii. 
27 If. .the skin be burnt dead. 1787 C. B. Tryr in Med. 
Commun. II. 154 The absorbents wifi remove very little of 
dead bone. 1821 Shelley Adonais xvi. The young Spring 
. . threw down Her kindling buds, as it she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves. 

d. Specifically used of that which has died of 
itself, instead of being killed or cut down when 
alive, as in dead shell (of a mollusc) , dead wood , etc. 

1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 539 Dead shells appear in some 
cases to be thus employed, but. .in most, .the [Hermit] crab 
kills the molluak in order to secure its shell. 

% To be dead was anciently used in the sense * to 
die*, and later in that of ‘to have died’; also* 

4 To die at the hands of anyone, to be put to death, 
be killed *. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxil. 24 Gif hwa dead sy%, Sc beam 
naibbe. c 1205 Lav, 196 After Pa feourScr 3cre he was dead. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 14269 (Trin.) Allc that lyuen 8c trowen 
me Deed shul pci ncucr be. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 148 S<x;re 
wcptc she if any of hem were deed. 1388 Wyclif 2 Cor. v. 
14 if oon died for allc, thanne allc weren deed [/?. V. then 
all died). I1557 Tot tells Misc. (Arb.) 169, I will be dead at 
once To do my Lady good . 1 

138a Wyclif Rom. v. 15 If thorw the gilt of oone many 
ben deed [*w 4 $av of : Rhcm. 8c R. V. ‘ many died’], 1592 
Shaks. Rom. Jul. v. iii. aio Alas my liege, my wife is 
dead to night. 1603 — Leary, iii. 292 Your elaest Daughters 
haue fore-done themselues, And desperately are dead, c 1676 
Lady Chaworth in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v, 
34 Lord Chesterfields lady is dead In her child-bed month. 
1784 Johnson Lett. (1788) II. 373 Mac bean, after three days 
of illness, js dead of a suppression of urine. 1803 Beddoes 
Hygfia xl. 75 note, I heard . . that he was dead of scarlet 
fever. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6688 (Cott) Qua smites his thnin wit 
a wand, And he be deid vndcr his hand. £1375 Sc. Leg. 
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Saints , Andreas 8 For one pe corn bath ded bai were. 1460 
Capgkavk Chron. 265 Condcmpned to be ded as a tre toil re. 
c 1477 Caxton 7 ason 10 How tnuny men and . .women haue 
ben slayn and ded by thy poynons. 

2. liereft of sensation or vitality ; benumbed, 
insensible, a. Of parts of the body. (Also fig.) 

See also Dead Palsy. 

a imm* Auer. R. 112 A lutel ihurt i pen eir derueS mote 
pen dco a mucbel ifte hele : vor pet fleschs is de.tdure pen*. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. i. (1495) 77 Thynges that 
be deed and dystroyecl wyth colde. _ 1590 Smnsfk I. (> 
1. vii. 21 The messenger of so unhappie newes Would faim* 
have dyde : dead was his hart within. 1607 Toi su 1. .S« p. 
pents{ 1658) 593 They take Serpents in the Winter time, when 
they grow dead and stifle through fold. 1806 Coii ruk.i, 
in Flagg Life W. Allston (1893)77 My head felt like anoilm 
man’s head; so dead was it (etc.). 1893 J. Hutchinson 
Archives Surg. No. 12 III. 311 The liability to ’dead hngeis*. 
Ibid. 312 This pair of fingers on each hand had Ken liable 
for at least two years to become 1 dead * in the morning nftci 
\s ashing. 

b. Of persons : Dcathlike,insensible, in a swoon. 
Obs. Also of sleep , a faint. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dcthe B la um.be 127 She. Was wery, nnd 
thus the ded slc]>c Fil on hir. 1398 Fiokio, .S Aporc s a de.ul 
swounc, deepe slecpe or ilrousie sicknes. 16x0 Shaks. 
Temp , v. i. 230 We were dead of sleepo. 1610 BAkuoin.ii 
Phytic k (1639) 1. xx. 30 Coma.. may be cnlletl 111 English 
dead sleep. 1666-7 1 *etys Diary 7 Feb. (1>.)„ He was l.dlrn 
down all along upon the ground dead, be did presently 
come to himself. 1752 Fielding Amelia 11 1. ix (!).), We 
thero beheld the most shocking sight in the world, Miss 
Bath lying dead on the floor.. Miss Bath was at length 
recovered. Mod. She fell on the floor in a dead faint. 

3. As good as dead in respect to (something) ; 
insensible to. 

1340 Aycnb. 240 He ssel by dyead to Pc wordle, and libbe 
to god. 1601 TMakston Pasquil 4- Rath. i. 307 Vuu are 
dead to natiue pleasures life. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. 
Eng. 1. lix. (y 39) 114 He that is in a Monastery is dead to 
nil worldly a flairs. 1726 Shklvockl Foy. round Wop Id 224 
Olistinate fellows who were dead to reason. 18x3 Sm 1 1 i v 

Q. Mab v. 31 Sensual, and vile; Dead to all love. 1874 
Green S/tori J/tst. viii. $50 Charles w.vs equally dead to 
the moderation and to tnc wisdom of this gicat Aet o! 
Settlement. 

b. llcncc, As go<Kl as dead, in some particulm 
respect or capacity : sfei. in Law , cut off from civil 
rights and bo legally reckoned as dead. 

17x0 Potic Let. to Cromwell 17 May, Dead in a poetical 
Capacity, as u damn’d Author ; and dead in a civil Caput ity, 
us a useless Member of the Common-wealth. 1828 Whisi 1 u, 
Dead . In law, cut off from the rights of a t iti/t 11 . as one 
banished or becoming a monk is civilly de.ul. BLuKstone. 

4. Destitute of spiritual life or cncigy. 

1382 Wyclif Eph . it. 1 Whannc }e weren deede in }oure 
eiltis and synnes. 1534 Tindale 1 Tim. v 6 She that 
livcth in pleasure, is deetl even yet nlive. X65X Honnus 
Leviath . 1. viii. 35 To have no Desire, is to be Dead. 1668 
Howl. Bless. Rtfhteous 1 1825) 206 How often ;ue men tin 
deader for all endeavours to quicken them. X793 Cowl 1 it 
Stanzas Yearly Bill oj Mortality i, He lives, who lives to 
God alone. And all are dead beside. 1884 J. 1 ‘akki k 
Apost. Life III. iii Diere is no deader thing unburied. 111 
many places, than the professing Church of Christ. 

6. fig. Of things (practices, feelings, etc.) : No 
longer in existence, or in use ; extinct, obsolete, 
perished, past ; esp. of languages, no longer spoken. 
(Sec also Dkad letter.) 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vi. 28 My Lone to her is dead 
x64x J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 71 These.. me dead 
tenets and opinions. 17x2 Addison Spcct. No. 285 F 5 The 
Works of Ancient Authors, which arc written in dead 
Languages. 1847 Tennyson Pnttc. vii. 327 My doubts are 
dead. 1861 Bericsf. Hofit Enel. Cathedr. xyth C. 167 Tin 
lapse from vcmncular to dead tongue services. 1884 J 
Sharman Ilist. Swearing vi. 10a Seeking to revive this 
dead past. 

** Said of things naturally without life. 

0. Not endowed with life; inanimate. 

1430 E. E . Wilts (1882) 85 Allc necessarijs Iongyngc to 
housold of dede store. 1314 More On the Passion Wks. 
1274/1 He made it haue abeyng, as hatho the dead stone. 
X636 Sanderson Serm. II. 57 Shooting sometimes at a 
dead mark. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 519 F6 There are 
some living creatures which are raised but pust above dead 
matter. 1837 H. Miller Test . Rocks iii. 156 The long 
ascending line from dead matter to man. 

b. Applied rhetorically, emphasizing the inert 
ant! negative qualities of mere matter. 

(In the ouot. there arc also associations with branch III.) 
£1380 Wyclif Wks. (i88o> 23 And bus ]>csc roirn* rrnm ris 
beren he kyngys gold out of oure lond, and bryngt-n nv *1 
deed leed, and hercsie and symonyc and goddis < urse 
*** Tran f erred applications of the literal sen ms. 

1. Com])Osed of dead plants, or of dead wood, as 
a dead hedge or fence (opposed to i/uuksct). 

*363 Hyll A rt Garden. (1593) 7 A . .rude in< Insure, .made 
of. .bushes hauing no life, which wee name .1 dead hedge. 
1686 Plot Sta/fordsh. 357 For a dead-fence, none, .bcttei 
. than those heathy-turf walls. 1728 Douglas in Phil. 
Trans. XXXV. 5C7 The Fences consist of what they call 
dead Hedges, or Hurdles to keep out .. Cattle. 1805 
Forsyth Beauties Scot/. I. *24 A dead hedge is generally 
placed on the top of the bank. 

8. Of, pertaining or relating to a dead jicrson, 
animal, plant, etc., or to some one’s death. 

(In some cases not easily separated from the attributive 
use In B. 6, or fiom dead, northern form of Death.) 

.1380 Sidney A rcadia 11 (1674) 130 (D.) The tomb. . whi< h 
they caused to l>e made for them with, notable workman- 
ship, to preserve their dead lives, 1395 Shaks. John v, vii. 
65 You breath these dead newca in as dead an car«*. x66a 

R. Mathew Uni. AUh, 3 89. 140 His water [was] shewn to 
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two Doctors, whose judgement was that it was a dead water ; 
and. .he would die that night. 171a J. Ja mfs tr. I.e Blonds 
( , ardent fig 173 It j* more diffii till to make Plants grow in 
( laps and dead Places, than in a new Spot. 1791 W. Coom i»k 
Devil upon Two Sticks (1^17) IV. 182 It is what the medical 
people call a dead case, .a consultation, .to discover the dis- 
order of which their patient died. «? 4 « Baxter Libr. 
Pratt. Agric. (rd 4) I 3yo {Hop-growing) When a dead hill 
occuis in a garden . . the following is the quickest mode of 
1 ©placing it. 

*j* 9. Causing death, deadly, mortal. Obs. 
c 1400 Pestr. Troy 1319 In a ded hate. Ibui, 11017 
Pvrrus. . < oine .. pat doghty to dcrc with a dedc Btroke. 
1606 Choice , Charue, 4c. (1881) 7 2 Hearts a dead wound hut 
as a little strip t i6it Shaks. Wmt. 1 . iv. iv. 445 Thou 
Churle, for this time ( I hough full of our displeasure) yet wc 
fue thee Fu>m the dead blow of it. 

10 . 1 >t*\ old of Mile 1 or living organisms ; hence, 
fi.uicn, inieitilc, yielding nothing. (Cf. B. 4 .) 

1577 B, (loot iK Ircrexbath's 11 mb, (1586) 1. 21 b ( marg.\ 

I hough the land he as riche as may be, yet yf you goe uny 
deapth, >‘>u shall have it barren [margin Dead mould). 
1674 N. Fairfax Hulk 4 Setv, 186 You cannot dig many 
spades in mold or growthsont earth, before you come at 
a dead so>J. 1747 Houson Miner s Diet. G ij b. Dead [is] 
wheie thcic is no Ore. .Davis are the Gear or Work got in 
sin h dead Places. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Stoll. IV. 57 
A iich friable t lay on a bottom of dead sand. 1820 Scorksby 
Ad. Ant. Reg. II. an ' 1 'he parallel of 77 0 to 77C is con- 
sidered a ‘dead latitude' by the fishers, but occasionally it 
affords whales. 1874 Knight Put. Mech., Dead-ground 
(Mining), a body of non-mctalliferous rock dividing a vein, 
whit h passes on each side of it. 

IT Deprived of or wanting some * vital * or 
characteristic physical quality. 

11. Without lire, flame, or glow; extinguished, 
extinct. (Opposed to live, as in live coal.) 

1340 Ayenb. 203 A quic col btrnindc orw ane hyeape of 
dyade coles. 1510 Pai.soR. 212/2 Deed cole, charbon. x6xx 
Shaks. li'int, T. v. i. 68 Slarics, Starres, And all eyes else, 
dead coales, 1639 Horn 8 c Rob. Cate Lang. Uni. v. § 46 
Wood burning is called n fire-brand; being quenched. . 
a dead brand. 1833 H. Coleridge Sottn. xviii, The crack* 
ling embers on the hearth arc dead 1884 Illnst. Lend. 
News 19 Jan. 66/3 Putting his dead cigar in his mouth and 
puffing as though' it had been alight 

12. Having lost its active quality or virtue. 

a. Of drink, etc. : That has lost its sharpness, 
taste, or flavour; flat, vapid, insipid. ? Obs. 

1552 ifcLori, Dead, pale, or vinewed to 1 **, as wync 
which hath lost his vctciure, tuuceo . 1580 Barft A tv. D 

1 Dead and vnsauoric salt. 1596 Nashl Saffron Walden 
1 13 A cup of dead bcctc, that had stood pawling by him in 
.1 pot thiec dayes. 1607 Torsi 1 l Four -f. Beasts (1673) 430 
If it [Musk] lose the savour and be ((cad. 1664 Evelyn 
Pomona Advt., It will not ferment at all, and then the Cider 
will be dead, flat, mid some. 1747 Wesley Print. Physic 
(1765) 68 Dip a soft Rag in dead small Herr. 

b. Dead lime : opposed to quick-limc ; dead 
steanc exhausted steam. 

1831 Mech. Mag. XVI. 79 In certain circumstances 
carbonate of lime is changed hy burning into lime which 
docs not heat with water, and which is called dead lime. 
1874 Knigiii Diet. Merit Dead steam, 
lo. Without colour or brightness: fa. Of the 
countenance, etc, : Deadly pale, wan. Obs. 

1 1386 Chaucer Dot tor s P. 209 With a face deed asaisshen 
eolde. r 1430 I.\no. Bochas 111. xx. 91b, With pale and 
dead visage. 1500-20 Dunbar Tua Marti t Wemcn 420, 

I di up with a ded lukc, in my dulc habit. 1567 R. Edwards 
Damon 4- Ptthias in Ha/ 1 . Dodsley IV. 98 Why is thy 
colour so dead? 1604 Shaks. Oth. ti. iii. 177 Honest lago, 
that lookes dead with greeuing. 1668 Dryden Maiden 
Queen it. i, The dead colour of her face. 

b. Of colour, etc. : Without brightness, dull, 
lustreless. (See also Dead colour.) 

1840 Parkinson Theat . Bot. 483 Such like flowers, but of 
a sadder or deader colour. 1720 Dk Foe Capl, Singleton 
viii (1840) r $8 A thick moss., of a blackish dead colour. 
,ao fr , 7 h.j* mfson L Aar. Min. 50 The principal colours are 
divided into two sciies. .bright colours, (ancl| dead colours ; 
rod, gieen, blue, and yellow Ixdong to the first ; and white, 
grcy { black, and blown, to the second. 1855 Brimley F.ss. 
r ,8 1 he deader green of ordinary foliage. 1874 Knight 
Did Mcc/i., Dead-gold, the un burnished surfac e of gold or 
gold-leaf. .Parts of objects are frequently left unburnished 
as a foil to the. . burnished portions. 1883 J. Millington 
A re we to read backwards * 9} Paper of a brown or yellow 
tint, with a dead or non-ieflecting surface. 

14. Of sound : Without resonance, dull, muffled, 

c 1530 Ld. BkRnfrr Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 389 The lady 

called them again, lmt. .very softely, for it was with a dead 
voice, 1580 Barft A tv. D 131 Ones voice. . neither dead in 
sowne, nor ouer shrill. 1660 Boyle New F.tp. Phys. Mech. 
xxvii. 209 The Bell seem'd to sound more dead. 1675 Wood 
/ i/e (Ox f. Hist. Soc.) II. na They Indnc so cast, severall 
were found to be u^ly dead bells. 271a F. T. Shorthand 5 
The sound of L> being like a flat dead T. 1783 Blac.den in 
Phil Trans. LXXI IT. 332 A solid . . metallic mass, .yielding 
a dull dead sound like that metal [lead]. 1847 Mrs. Shek- 
\\oot> Fairthild Fatn. III. viii. jio A dead sound of some 
heavy, though soft body, in the. .act of falling. 

15. Not fulfilling the normal and ostensible pur- 
pose. (Sec also dead-door (in D. 2 ), Dkad-kyk, 
Dead-light i, Dead well a.) 

1806 Forsyth Beauties Siotl. IV. 38* A . . bridge . . over 
tlie water of Bcrvic, the dead arches of which have been 
fitted up as n town-hall. 1872 Knight Diet. Mech., Dead 
..2. False; as of imitation doors and windows, put in ns 
aichitrctural devices to balance parts. 

III. Without animation, vigour, or activity ; 
inactive, quiet, dull. 

10. Without vigour or animation, lifeless. 

a 1 000 Seafarer 0$ (Bosw.) Me hatrau sind Dryhtncs 


dreamas Sonne 3 is dcade lif. c 14 as Hocclevk Learn to Die 
714 Where in your help now, where is your chiertee ?. .al as 
deed is as a stoon ? *579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 691/1 
To shew© that wee arc Gods true seruants we must not go to 
work with a dead hand (as the prouerb is). t6s6 H. Law- 
renc'K Comm. Angel/s 167 Patience without nope is the 
deadest thing in the world, c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. 
Col, Hutchinson 34 Or can be gathered from a bare dead 
description, a 1719 Addison (Jd, How cold and dead docs 
a prayer appear, .when it is not heightened by solemnity of 
phrase from the sacred writings. 1856 Emerson F.ng. Trails , 
Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 32 Active intellect and dead con- 
servatism. 

17. \\ ithout active force or practical effect ; in- 
effectual, inoperative. (See also Dead letter i.) 

c 1380 Wvclif Wks.(t 880)22 3ifit be ded fei)> as fendi.s han. 
(*1400 Apol. Loll, 3 Seynt Jam sei|>, Fei}> wif> outun werkis 
is deed. 1548 in 'iTcar/s Anal. (1888) App. iii. 133 Good 
and ncccssarye ordres . .with-out the whicn, all lawes and 
01 denaunces . . ar butt baryn, ded, and vayne. 1647 N. 
B\< on Disc. Govt. F.ng. 1. xvi, Nor was this a dead word ; 
for the people had formerly a trick of deposing their Kings. 
1842 J. 11 . Newman Par. Serm. VI. xii. 179 To have been 
so earnest for a dead ordinance. 

18. Characterized by absence of physical activity, 
motion, or sound; profoundly quiet or still. 
(Cf. B. 2.) 

1548 Hall Chron. 107 In the dedde tyme of the night. 
*573 G. Harvey LetUrdk. (Camden) 12 It was in the 
denoist lime of winter. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. ii. 67 
’ fis now dead midnight, a x6io Knollks ( J.), They came 
in the dead winter to Aleppo. 1863 Kinglake C rime a 
(1876) I. xiv, 294 The dead hours of the night. 

19. Without alertness or briskness, inert. 

>884 St. James" s Gas. 4 Apr. 6/1 His recovery [in rowing] 
is dead, but bis work strong. 

20. Without commercial, social, or intellectual 
activity; inactive, dull. (Of places, seasons, trade, 
etc.). 

1581 Riche Farewell (Shaks. Soc.) 11 Traflique is so dead 
by mcanes of thes forainc broiles. that [etc.}. 16x5 Si kfhf ns 
Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 193 As much Icasure . . in the most busic 
Terme, as in the deadest Vacation. 1665 Sure. A/f. Nether/. 
25 Complaints against dead Trade. 1676 Trmplk Let. to 
Sir IP. Codolphin Wks. 1731 II. 395 This Place is now as 
dead as I have seen any great Town. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 55 P 10 Some [publisher!*] never had known such a dead 
time. 1772 Foote Cozeners 11. Wks. 1799 II. 161 The town 
is thin, and business begins to grow dead. 1883 Fmoudk in 
Mrs . Carlyle s Lett. I. 59 It was the dead season ; but 
there were a few persons still in London. 

b. Of capital or stock : Lying commercially 
inactive or unemployed, unproductive. 

1570-1 Gresham Let. 7 Mar. in Burpon Life II. 421 There 
is yet in thcTowre xxv or xxx M li. in Spannyshe monney ; 
which is great piiy should lye there dead and put to no use. 
1622 Malynes Anc. Law Merck. 325 They will not keep 
it hy them as a dead stocke . . they must imploy it in trade. 
1691 Locke Lower. Interest 7 That so none of the money. . 
may lie dead. 1708 Lend. Gaz. No. 4419/6 A considerable 
quantity of Arms and Ammunition, which were the dead 
Stock of the African Company. 1729 Franklin Ess. Wks. 
(1840) II. 267 The money, which otherwise would have lain 
dead in their hands, is made to circulate again. 18x3 Sir S. 
Komili y in Examiner 15 Feb. 101/2 A fund, out 01 which 
part of this salary was proposed to be paid, was the Dead 
Fundf amounting to goool. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
1. 1. iii. 44 The dead stock, as it is technically called. 

c. Of goods: Lying unsold, unsaleable, for 
which there is no market. 

1669-70 Dryden Tyrannic Love v. i, And all your goods 
lie dead upon your hands. i68x R. Knox Hist . Ceylon in 
Arb. Garner 1 . 390 And now caps were become a very dead 
commodity. 1879 Hibbs in CasselBs Tec tin . Educ. IV. 263/2 
A large quantity of finished articles lying as dead stock in 
the market. 

21. Of a ball in a game : Inactive (for the time 
being), out of play. 

1658 Osborn Adv. Son (1673). 104 A place that seems 
equally inclined to different Opinions, I would advise to 
count it as Bowlers do, for deaa to the present understand- 
ing. 1828 Boy's Own Bk. Diversions (eu. a) 55 If any player 
shall stop the ball intentionally, .it shall then be considered 
dead. aws of Cricket xxxiii, If any fieldsman stop 

the ball with his Hat, the ball shall be considered dead. 
1068 W. J. Whitmork Croquet Tact. 9 The term ‘dead* 
lutll is borrowed from cricket, and means the ball which, 
having just l>ccn played, has nothing uctively to do for one 
turn. 

IV. Without motion (relatively or absolutely). 

22. Of water, air, etc. : Without motion or cur- 
rent ; still, standing. (Sec also Dead water.) 

a xooo Gnomica (Exon.) 79 (Gr.) Deop deada wajg dyrne bi 5 
IcngeNt. a 1552 Leland Collect. (1774) II. 546 The Water of 
Forth beyond Banokesburnc, a deade depe Water. x6ox 
Holland Pliny (1634) I. 55 The dead and slow riuer Araris. 
1653 Walton Angtergi As he [the Trout] growe.s stronger, he 
gets from the dead, still water, into the snarp streames and 
the graveh x86i Hughes Tom Proton at Ox/, xxxvi. (1889) 
357 1 he wind had fallen dead. 1867 Baker Nt/e Trib . ( 1 . 

32 The banks, .had evidently been overflowed during floods, 
but at the present time the nvcr was dead. 

b. Mining. Having no current of air, unventi- 
laled. 

1867 W. W. Smith CW If Coalmining 27 It would leave 
the mass of the openings inside of the working * bords ' dead 
or stagnant. 

23. Said of parts of machines or apparatus which 
do not themselves rotate or move. (Cf. also dead- 
rope (in D. 2 ), Dead-centre 2, -line i.) 

1807 Gregory Mechanics II. 474 One of these pulleys 
called the dead pulley is fixed to tne axis and turns with it. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dead.. 3. Motionless; as the 
dead spindle of a lathe, which does not rotate. 


24. Characterized by complete and abrupt cessa- 
tion of motion, action, or speech : as a dead stop , a 
sudden complete stop. 

1647 Ward Simp. Colder 19 Others . . are at a dead stand. 
1763 Sthknr Tr. Shandy VII. xliii, My mule made a dead 
point. 1775 Mad. D'Akblay Early Diary, Lett, Dr. 
Burney Mar., My poor book at a dead stop now. 1853 
Lvtton My Novel 1. xi, There was a dead pause. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect, ix, The answer spoilt his joke, and 
brought him to a dead stop. 

b. Characterized by abrupt stoppage of motion 
without recoil; cf. Dead beat sb. 1 

1761 Hirst in Phil. Trans. LI I. 396 It did not stop in 
winding up, and scaped dead seconds. 1768 tr. P. Le Roy's 
Attempts'/or finding Longitude 29 rThe escapement] of my 
watches is a dead one. 1874 Knight Diet. A{ech., Dea<i- 
stroke hammer, a power-hammer which delivers its blow 
without being affected by the recoil of the shaft. 

V. Unrelieved, unbroken ; absolute ; complete ; 
utmost. 

These senses arise out of several of the preceding (cf. 18, 
22, 24); and in some cases there is a blending of two or 
moic notions. 

26. Of a wall, level, etc. : Unbroken, unrelieved 
by breaks or interruptions ; absolutely uniform and 
continuous. 

In dead level there is at once the sense ‘ unrelieved, un- 
varied, monotonous \ and that of * having no fall or inclina- 
tion in any direction, absolute '. 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good <$• Evil (Arb.) 143 It scemeth .. 
a snorter distance . . if it be all deaa and continued, then if 
it haue trees or buildings or any other markes whereby the 
eye may deuidc it. 1670 Dryden Conq. Granada 11. in. i, 
By the dead wall, you, Abdclmelech, wind. 1742 Pone 
Dune. iv. 268 We bring to one dead level every mind, i860 
Tyndall Clac. 1. xxii. 153, I become more weary upon 
a dead level . . than on n steep mountain side. 1868 Yates 
Rock Ahead it. i, On every hoarding and dead-wall. 1887 
Lowell Demotr. 19 To reduce all mankind to a dead level 
of mediocrity. 

+ b. Flat. Obs. 

178 2 Sped/ Conway" s Patent No. 1310. 2 The oven.. has 
a dead or flat hearth. 

20. Of calm or silence : Profound, deep (passing 
into the sense of * complete, absolute ': from 18 ). 

1673 Ln. Shaftsbury in Colt, of Poems 248 That wc may 
not be tossed with boisterous Winds, nor overtaken by 
a sudden dead Calm. 1783 Blac.den in Phil. Trans. 
LXX111. 354 A dead silence on the subject seems to have 
prevailed. 1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 205 There was 
a ‘ dead calm .not a breath of wind stirring. 1847 Tenny- 
son Pritic, tv. 371 Wc heard In the dead hush the papers 
that she held Rustle. 

27. Said of the lowest or stillest state of the tide, 
as dead low water, dead neap: cf. 31 . 

x<6i [see Dead-wati< r 3]. 1589 Grffnr Menafhon (Arb.) 

20 The Ocean at his deadest ebbe returns to a full tide. 1626 
Capi. Smith Acad. Png. Seamen 17 A lowc water, a dead 
lowewater. a 1641 Si’Kt man Hist. Sacrilege (1698) 285 
Such a dead Ncipe (as they call it) as no Man living was 
known to have seen the like, the Sea fell so far back from the 
l4ind at Hunstanton. 1679 Dryden Troil. & Cr. Prcf., At 
high-flood of passion, even in the dead ebb, and lowest 
water-mark of the scene. 17* ALond.Gaz. No. 6290/3 At dead 
Low- Water upon a Spring Tide. 1809 RKNNi ii/in Phil. 
Trans. XClA. 403 note. The. .accident happened at dead 
neaps. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xxxii. 669, I crossed it at 
dead low- water. 

28. In dead pul! y dead strain , applied to the ab- 
solute or utmost exertion of strength to move an 
inert or resisting body; sheer; also to such tension 
exerted without producing motion. See also Dead- 
lift. 

x8i2-6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 109 The weight 
which the animal exerting itself to the utmost, or at a dead 
f ull, is just able to overcome. 1855 Bain Senses 4- Int. it. 
ii. g 12 This power taking the form of movement as dis- 
tinct from dead strain. 1857 W hewell Hist. Induct. Sc. 

1 . 73 We may have pressure without motion, or dead pull 
. . ns at the critical instant when two mcely-matcned 
wrestlers are balanced by the exertion of the utmost strength 
of each. 1890 B. L. Gildersi.rkvr Ess. 4 * Stud. 64 There 
are things thut must be learned by a dead pull. 

29. Pressing with its full or unrelieved weight 
like an inanimate or inert body : see Dead- weight. 

1781 Cowpbr Truth 354 But royalty, nobility, and state, 
Are such a dead, preponderating weight. 

80. Said of a charge, expense, loss : Unrelieved, 
absolute, complete, utter ; also, of outlay, Unpro- 
ductive, without returns. Dead rent : a fixed rent 
which remains as a constant and unvarying charge 
upon a mining concession, etc. 

a i 7 i$ Burni-i Own Time (1823) I. 452 The intrinsic 
wealth of the nation was very high when it could answer 
such a dead charge. 1757 Jos. Harris Coins 79 The defi- 
ciency upon the coins is so much dead loss to the public. 
1706 Burkk Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. isa It required 
a dead ex pence of three Millions sterling. 1825 Scott Let . 
25 May in I.ockhart, I am a sharer to the extent of ^1500 
on a railroad which will, .double the rent, .but is dead out- 
lay in the mean time. x8 26 Cobbktt Rur. Rides (1885) II. 

Those colonies are a dead expense to us without a possi- 
# ility of their ever being of any use. >803 Sir J. W. Chitty 
in Law Times Rep. LX VI II. 428/a The royalty reserved 
was fourpence a ton. .the dead rent was 30 1 . a year. 

81 . Absolute, complete, entire, thorough, down- 

fight. [Arising out of various earlier senses.] 

1660 Sharrock Vegetables ao Till the seed , . be come to 
a full and dead ripenesse. 1766 Goldsm. Vic . W. xii, I had 
them a dead bargain. 180$ Scott Let. to J. Ballantyne 
12 Apr., This is a dead secret. 1878 Print, Trades Jml. 
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No. 25. 15 Wo know to ft dead certainty that [etc.]. 1883 
Century Mag. XXV. 372/a, I am in dead earnest. 

b. Quite certain, sure, unerring. (Cf. dead cer- 
tainty in prcc. sense.) Dead shot , one whose aim 
is certain death ; so dead on the bird 

a itts Greene Jas. 1 1 ', 111. i. 203/1, I am dead at a pocket 
sir..! can..i>icke a purse as soone as any theefe in my 
countric. i68x Cmkiham Angler’s Vade-m. x. $4 (1689) 104 
It’s a dead Bait for a Trout. 1776 F. Marion in Harper's 
Mag. Sept. (1883) 547/a It was so dead a shot they none of 
them said a word. *8*6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. 
(1863) 330 A silent, stupid, and respectable country gentle, 
man, a dead vote on one side of the House. 1848 T HACKERAY 
Bk. Snobs vii, He is a dead hand at piquet. 185a Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xxvi, With a gun in his hand, with much the air 
of a dead shot. 1874 Dasent Half a Life II. 227 Those 
who do so * are almost always dead plucks. 

o. Exact. 

Mod. Iron bars cut to a dead length are charged a little 
more. 

d. Direct, straight. Dead wind (Naut.) : a wind 
directly opposed to the ship’s course. (Cf. C. 3.) 

i88x Daily Teh 28 Jan., It was a dead head wind. x888 
HarpeVs Mag. July 184 Keeping the sight of my rifle in 
a dead line for Oiobo's ribs. 

VI. 32 . Phrases, a. Dead and gone (usually 
in literal sense). 

148s Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 62 He fownde me ded and 
gonne. 13*3 Skelton Carl. Laurel 1247 Of one Adame all a 
knave, dede and gone. 160a Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 29 He is 
dead and gone I.ady, he is dead and gone. 1737 Pope Hor. 
Epist. 11. 1. 34 Advocates for folly dead and gone. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Endue xix, When she was dead and gone, 
perhaps they would be sorry for it. 

b. Dead as a door-nail , dead as a herring *: com- 
pletely or certainly dead. 

e 1330 Will. Paleme 628 For but ich haue bote of mi bale 
I am ded as dorcnail. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 161 Fey 
withouten fait is fcbclorc f>cn nouat, And ded as a dorc-nayl. 
*593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI , iv. x. 42 If I doc not lcauc you all 
as dead as a doore naile. [1598 Siiaks. Merry IV. 11. iii. 
12 13 y gar.de herring is no dead, so as I vill kill him.] 1664 
Butler find. 11. iii. 1148 Hudibras, to all appearing, 
Believ’d him to <bc dead as Herring. 1680 Otway Cains 
Marius 57 As dead as a Herring, Stock-fish, or Door. nail. 
1856 Re Apis Never too late lx, Ugn ! what, is he, is he — Dead 
as a herring. 1884 Pall Mall G. 29 May 5/2 The Congo 
treaty may now he regarded as l>etng as dead as a doornail. 

e. Dead horse : see House. 

d. To wait for dead men's shoes : see Shoe. 

If The com par. deader and supcrl. deadest are in 
use where the sense permits ; chiefly in transf. and 
fig. senses (e.g. 4, 16, above). 

B. sb . 1 (or absol.) 

1 . a. sing. One who is dead, a dead person. 
Formerly with a , and with possessive dead's ( dedes , 
dedis). b. pi. The dead. 

1 1173 Lamb . Horn. 5 1 A 1 swa me dea 5 hi \>e deade. c 1340 
t nrsor M. 18043 (Trm.) Pat dede [Lazarus] from dej? tolif 
he di}t. 1340 Ayenb. 258 Huanne me yzftb here anc byric 
bet is toknc J>ct j>«r is wyjnne a dyad. 1465 Poston Lett. 
No. 510 II. 202 Tochyng the savacyon of the dedys gode. 
1329 S. Fish Supplic. Beggcrs 2 Or ellcs they will accuse 
tne dedes frendes. t6ox Shaks. Jut. C. iii. ii. 131, I rather 
1 boose To wrong the dead . . Then I will wrong such 
Honourable men. 1691 tr. Emiliannc's Frauds Rom. 
Monks 32 The Dead, raising himself the third and last 
time. 1890 T ennyson In Mem . Ixxxv, So hold I commerce 
with the acad ; Or so methinks the dead would say. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. viii. 22 And lact deade bebyri^ean 
hyra dendan. c xaoo Trin, Coll . Horn. 23 To demen J>e quike 
and J>e deade. 1426 Audklay Poems 1 Vysytc the seke . . And 
herd the ded. x66s Cowi.ey Disc. Gcrvt. O. Cromwell, The 
Monuments of the Dead. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. v. ii. 
(1869) I I. 453 The transference of . . property from the dead 
to tne living. 184a T ennyson Vivo Voices lxix, Nor canst 
thou show the dead are dead. 

c. From the dead [orig. tr. Lat. a mortuis , Gr. 
he vfiepwv, And rwv vcttpwv in N. T.] : from among 
those that are dead ; hence nearly = from death. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. John ii. 22 M ioSy uutudlice ariseS 
from deadum. iuo Ayenb. 263 pane Jmdde day a-ros uram 
|>c dyade. *357 N. T. (Gencvl) Rom . xi. 15 What shal the 
receauing of them be, but lyfe from the dead? 165* 
Gatakbr Antinom. 5 HU rising from the ded. 171s Df. 
Fob Col. Jack (1840) 290 This was a kind of life from the 
dead to us both. x86s Trollope OrUy F. xiii, Her voice 
sounded, .like a voice from the dead. 

2 . « Dead period, season, or stage. Dead of night , 
of winter', the time of intensest stillness, darkness, 
cold, etc. ; *= 4 depth ’ (of winter), f Dead of neap. 
the extreme stage of neap tide. (Cf. A. 18, 2 70 

1348 Hall Citron. 100 b, In the dedde of the night , . he 
brake up his campc and fled. . 1383 Stanyhurst Atneis i\. 
(Arb.) x 13 Neerc toe dead of midnight yt drew. i6ox Siiaks. 
Vivel. N. i. v. 290 Eucn in the dead of night. 1613 S merle y 
Treat. Persia 4 My iourncy was under-taken in tne dead of 
winter. 1793 Smeaton Eaystone L . 1 266 At dead of neap, 
when the tides run less rapid. . 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. 
xx. (i860) 45a In the dead of winter, when nature Is without 
charm. 1840 Macaulay Clive (1867) 25 At dead of night, 
Clive inarched out of the fort. 

+ 3 . = Dead heat. Obs. 

*633 Quarles Embl. x. (D.), Mammon well follow'd, Cupid 
bravely led ; Both touchers ; equal fortune makes a dead. 

4 . Mining. Deads : earth or rock containing no 
ore (see A. 10) ; esp . as thrown out or heaped to- 
gether in the course of working. 

1653 Manlovk Rhymed Chron. 271 Deads, Mccrs, Groves. 
167s Phil. Trans. VI. 9x02 By Deads here are meant, 
that part of tht Shelf which contains no metal. 1737 


Borlase ibid . L. 503 Noise, .as if a studdle had broke, and 
the deads were set a running f note. Loose rubbish and 
broken stones of the mine]. 1851 Kingsley Yeast xiii. (!>.)» 

A great furzc-croft, full of death* (those are the earth-heaps 
they throw out of the shafts). 

+ 5 . U. S. college slang . A complete failure in 
‘ recitation \ Obs . 

a 1856 H award Reg. 378 in B. H. llall College IVds. <y 
Customs , One must stand up in the singleness of his ig- 
norance to understand all the mysterious feelings connet ted 
with a dead, 1837 Harvard Mag. Oct. 132, I had made 
a dead that day, and my Tutor’s rebuke had touched my 
pride. 

% 0 . The absolute sense is also used atlrib., as in 
dead money , money paid for saying masses for the 
dead ; dead list, list of the dead, etc. Sec various 
examples under D. 1, 2. 

Grammatically, these pass back again into the adjective 
uses in A, from which, in some cases, they aic not easy to 
separate, as dead meat, the flesh of slaughtered animals, or 
flesh whit h is itself dead (hi sense 1); dead wool, the wool of 
dead or slaughtered sheep. 

1476 Churchw. Arc. Croscombc (Somerset Rec. Sot.) 5 
There is left of the ded money. .xlvi» j*. 169s Luttrell 

Brief Ret. (1857) H-,544 Some .. in the dead list were 
not killed, but made prisoners, a 1843 Mrs. Bray Narlcigh 
xiii. (1884) 304 Examined into by the ‘dead jury’, for so 
was an inquest termed, at the date of our tale. iSss May- 
hew Lond. Labour I. 177 ‘Dead salesmen*. .that is, the 
market salesmen of the meat sent . . ready slaughtered. 1867 
SMYiii.SW/0r\r IVord-fik . s.v,, Persons dying on board, arc 
cleared from the ship’s books by a dead-ticket, which must 
he filled up in a similar manner to the suk~ ticket. x88o 
Victorian Rev. Feb. 664 Unlimited supplies of dead beef 
available for expot t from the United States. 

C. adv. 

1 . In a manner, or to a degree, characteristic of or 
suggesting death ; with extreme inactivity, stillness, 
etc.; utterly, profoundly, absolutely (as dead asleep, 
dead calm ) ; to extremity, 1 to death * (as dead run , 
dead tired). Cf. also dead sick (in D. 2), Dead 
drunk, etc. 

Often connected with the qualified word by a hyphen, and 
thus passing into combinations. 

1*393 Gower Cotf. III. 259 Wherof she swotined in his 
honde, And as who saith lay dede oppressed.! 1596 R, 
L[iN(Hi>] Diella (1877) 61 Lcadcn-lootcd gnefe, Who 
iicucr goes hut with a dead-slowc pace, a 1631 Laud 
Serm. (1S47) 125 Klias hid them cry louder ; their God was 
‘asleep \ .Yes, dead asleep. 1637 Kuthekiokd Lett. (1862) 
I. 267 Deferred hopes need not make me de.id-swcir (as we 
used to say). 1797 Bradley Earn. Did. s.v. Hart, Dead 
run deer have upon occasion taken very great leaps. 18x8 
Klats Endym. 1. 405 As dead-still as a marble man. 1840 
R. II. Dana Bcf. blast x. 24 In a few minutes it fell dead 
calm. 184s Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 157 For all so dead- 
weary as 1 lay down. Ibid. I. 160 Whether I fainted, or 
suddenly fell dead-asleep. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxford vi. (1889) 51 To drive into Farringdon. . both horses 
dead done up. i88x Times 25 July 4/5 Her engines were 
going dead slow. 

b. With absolute or abrupt cessation of motion 
(or speech). (Cf. A. 24.) 

1836 Whyte Melville Kate Cov., My companion stopped 
dead short and concealed her blushes in a glass of champagne. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. n. iv. He stopped dead. 

c. With the full weight of an inert body. (Cf. 
A. 29.) 

1873 J. C. Wilcocks Sea Fisherman 83 What is this on 
my line which hauls as dead as if I had hooked a weed ? 

2 . Hcncc more generally ; Utterly, entirely, abso- 
lutely, quite. (Cf. A. 31.) 

*589 N ashe Almond for Parrat 5 b, Oh he Isolde dogge at 
expounding, and deade sure at a Catcchismc. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1824) I. 62 A dead-spiteful, grey, goggling eye. 
x8*6 Disraeli Viv . Grey 1. v, He cut the Doctor quite dead 
to-day. 1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan ix. 196 Before the 
rice is ‘dead ripe’, i860 Hook Lives A bps. (1862) II. ii. 
93 Only one horse ..which soon became dead lame. x888 
Grkbnwkli. Gloss. Coal Tr. Terms Northumb. Dttrh . 
(ed. 3) 2 The small coals . . arc then passed over a second 
skreen, [to separate] the nuts . . and the dead small, or duff 
which falls through the skreen. 

3 . Directly, straight. Dead against : lit in 
a direction exactly opposite to one’s course (so 
dead on etui ) ; fig. (in a way) directly or utterly 
opposed to. (Cf. A. 31 d.) 

x8oo C. Sturt in Naval Chron. IV. 304 Carrying me dead 
upon the Shambles. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxxiii, 
Inc wind and rain being dead against me. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bcf. Mast iv. 7 We continued running dead before 
the wind. 1831 Dixon IV. Penn ix. (1872) 77 The council- 
lors were dead against his prayer. 1873 J. C. Wilcoces 
Sea Fisherman 109 Observing . . that . . the wind was dead 
on end, and the sail * would not be a ha’porth of good ’. 

D. Combinations (of the adj. or sb.). 

1 , General combs, a. With other adjectives or 
participles (in adjectival or advb. const.) -= * so as to 
be or seem dead, as if dead, to death, etc/, as in 
dead-blanched, - cold , - drifting , -frozen , -grown, 
-heavy, - killing , dive (cf. Dead-alive), diving , 
- seeming , -set, - sounding , -speaking, - wounded ; 
b. parasynthctic, as dead-coloured, - eyed, Dead- 
hearted ; C. attributive combs, of the sb. **•» * of 
the dead *, as *t* dead-burier, dead-land * 

1879 Browning Halbert 4- Hob 43 Temples, late black, 
# dead-blanched. 1333 Covbrdale F.sek. xxxix. 14 They 
shal orden - men also to be # deedburiers. x6x* Bkaum. 
Fl. Maids Trag. 11* ii, Two *dead-cold aspicks. x6xx 
otgr., Blaimt , pale . . whitish, # dead coloured. 1818 
Keats Endym, in, 4x1 A swoon Left me 'dead-drifting to 


that fata! power. 1570 Anc Tragi die i* in .W. Points 
Ref. (1800) I. 84 Paifi of the face . . M )cul tyit, dram lyki, 
disfigurnt wa> nc. 1394 Kyd Cornelia 11. in lia/l. Ihdsioy 
V. 190 My 'dead-grown joys. 1819 Keais Sonu , Putnte 
of Leander, See now hi% Inuiy tbps M)cad-heavy. 1593 
Shaks. Lner. 540 With a cockatrice^ 'dead-killing ey« . 1594 
— Rith. III. iv. i. 36 This, clead-killing newes. *871 Tmor 
Prun. Cult. II. 281 Mu tlantcm tli, ruler of the dismal 'dead- 
land in the shades l»elow. 1501 Sylvi-sii-r Du Ba*ta\ 1 
iii. 945 Th’admired Adamant, Whose 'dead live powci my 
Reasons power doth dant. 1603 Ibid. 11. iii. Lawe 691 
(I).) He xmot the sea with his 'dead-liuing rod. 1398 Ibid. 
11. i Imposture a6o 'Dead-seeming coals hut quick. 1810 
Scott Monast. iii, Her auiveiing lip, and 'dead set eye. 
17*6 Leoni Albertis Arcntt, I. 42a, Of Stones, some ar<* 
heavy and sonorous; others are. .light, and "dead .sourulin);. 
1598 Sylvesimc Dh Bartas 11. ii. iv. Column* s 717 The 
Guide of supplest fingers On (living-dumb, 'dead speaking! 
binnew-singers. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6528 All h^t met hym. 
Anther dyet of his dynttes, or were "ded wondit. 

2. Special combs, dead angle (Port if}, 4 any 
angle of a fortification, the ground before which is 
unseen, and therefore undefended from the paiapot* 
(Stocqueler Mi lit. Ettcycl .) ; f dead-birth : sec 
Birth 3 b ; dea d-cart, a cart in which dead 
bodies are carried away (e.g. during pestilence) ; 
dea d-clothes, the clothes in which the dead are 
dressed ; dead dipping, a process by which a 
‘ dead ’ or dull surface is given to 01 namental brass- 
work (Ure Did. Arts 18751; also dead-dippod 
ppl, a . ; dead doors (Naut.), doors fitted to the out- 
side of the quaiter-gallery doors, to keep out water 
in case the quarter-gallery should be carried away 
(Wcale 1850) ; dead-dresa — dead-clothes ; dead- 
end, a closed end of a water-pipe, passage, etc., 
through which there is no way ; also attrib . ; doad- 
flle » dead- smooth file; dead fin, name for the 
second dorsal fin of a salmon ; doa'd-flro, the lumi- 
nous appearance called St. Elmo’s File, supersti- 
tiously believed to presage death; dead-flat (Na ut.), 
that timber or frame in a ship that has the greatest 
breadth; the midship-bend (Weale 1850); dead- 
freight, the amount paid for that part of a vessel 
not occupied by cargo, when the vessel is chartered 
for a lump sum ; doa d-holo (see quots. and cf. 
Dead-well i) ; dea d-houso, a building or room 
in which dead bodies arc kept for a time, a moi- 
tuary ; dead-latch (see quot.) ; dead march, a 
piece of solemn music played at a funeral pioees- 
sion, esp. at a military funeral ; a funeral march ; 
doa d-oilloe, the office or service for the burial ol 
the dead ; dead oil, a name given to those pro- 
ducts of the distillation of coal-tar which are heavier 
than water; also called heavy oil', dead-plate, an 
undated iron plate at the mouth of a furnace, on 
which coal is coked before being pushed upon the 
grate; f dea’d-pledge = Mohtc; ao k; dead-rising 
{Naut.), ‘those parts of a ship’s floor or bottom, 
throughout her whole length, where the floor-tiui- 
ber is terminated upon the lower futtock * (Falconer, 
Mar. Diet. 1830) ; doa*d-room, a room in which 
dead bodies are kept ; dead rope, (a) a lope that 
docs not run in a block or pulley (Phillips 1 706) ; 
cf. A. 23 ; (b) a bell-rope working on a half- wheel, 
for chiming ; dead-share (see quot. 1867, and cf. 
Dead fay); dead sheave, ‘a scoied aperture in 
the heel of a top-mast, through which a second 
top-tackle pendant can be rove’ v Smyth, Sailors 
iVord-bk .) ; dead-shore (see quot.) ; dead-sick a., 
(a) as sick as one can be, prostiate with sickness ; 
+ (b) sick unto death, death-sick (common in Covri- 
dale) ; + dea d-slayer, one guilty of manslaughter ; 
dead-smooth a., said of the finest quality of file ; 
dead-space ; see quot. ; dead-stroke ( Billiards ), 
see quot. ; dea’d-struck, + -strooken ppl. a., 
struck dead; fig. struck with horror, paralyzed, 
etc. ; f dead-sweat, the cold sweat of death : 
= death- sweat', dea*d-tops, a disease of trees (sec 
quot.) ; hence dead-top attrib . ; dead-turn : see 
quot. ; f dead wed (Sc. wad) = Mortgage. See 
also following words, Dead-alive to Dead-work. 

1683 Cooke Mat row Chirnrg. \ 11. ii. 269 The round l Birth 
woit] is .. more effectual in moving speedily the Menses, 
'dcad-Birtb, and after-Birth. 17a* Dk Foe Plague (1840) 
35 Many . . were . . tarried away in the “dcad-carts. 1887 
Pall Malt G. 18 Mar. 2/2 In Monte Video, .the dead tarts 
pass through the streets with dead and dying all mixed up. 
i86x Ramsay Return. Scr. 11. 5 * Those arc fine linens you 
have gdt there, Janet.’ ‘Troth, mem .. they ’re just the 
gudeman’b \lcetf clac*.’ 1888 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 40Q The 
men set themselves to dig out actual catacombs, wnifc the 
women made dead-clothes. 1866 Timmins Industr. Hist . 
Birmingham 300 Burnishing, .furnishes a contrast to other 
portions of 'dead dipped work. Ibid. 209 Dead dipping, .has 
now become the recognized mode ot finish where u< id is 
employed. 1879 Casselis Techn. Educ. IV. 299/2 ‘Dead’ 
dipping produces a beautiful frosted appearance on tbe work. 
1834 H. Miller Sch. <V Schm. vii. (1857) 138 Like the pointed 
tags that roughen a *dcad-drcss. 1886 Pall Mail G, 12 Oi t. 
2/1 There arc, of course^ fire-cocks and valves on "dead-ends, 
but these are not efficient to thoroughly free water-pipes 
from incrustations and deposits. 1880 G Findlay Lug. 
Railway 199 This is what is termed a * dead-end ’ warehouse 
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. the waggons come in and go out the same way, and ( annot 
he taken thtough the wniehouse. 1865 J. G. Bi rtram 
Hat vat of .Sea (187^) 88 About 1 i<*> <>l these [salmon] were 
marked by cutting off the Mead or second dorsal fin 25 
were marked with a silver rm^ behind the dead fin. Ibid. 
nR Cutting of] the dead fin is not thought a good plan of 
marking. 1854 H. Miu.nt .Sth. A .Sihm. (1858; 15 We 
looked up, and sawn dc.ul-fiie stir king to the cross-ttces. 

' it’s all tail with ns now, m.ister/ said 1 . 1730-6 Baili y 

< folio), 'Paul Fit icht, the Fi 1 eight a Ship looses for want of 
being full, nr the I' n ight paid nv the Merchant, by agree- 
ment, tho' hr h.i. not sdit his full Compliinenl of Goods on 
hoard. 1880 ( louse in t hart 1 1 parti, s, Captain or Owners 
to have an absolute hen on the Cargo for all Height, Dead- 
freighl, and Demurrage due to the ship under this Charter 
Patty 1856 1 ml A\ . Aar. XVII. 11 S04 Tor these 
Mend hoks we would substitute cesspools . . ’Ihc open cess- 
pools, 01 dead-holes, which are too frequently used. 1833 
/ din. Rev. LV 1 I. 348 'i’he keeper of the Mead-house. 
1850 l‘u A uologtst X. jjq To the light of the lie H g,ite we 
have placed the ‘ Dead- House 187a Knight Put. Mcch , 

P, inLlate/i, a kind of latch whose holt may he so locked by 
a detent that it cannot he opened from the inside by the 
handle or ftom the outside by the latch-key. 1603 Knolli-S 
Hist. Turks 8-27 The ensigns wcie. .let fall. .11 "chad march 
sounded, and heavy silence commanded to he kept through 
all the Cainpe. 185a Dkkkns Bleak Ho. xxi, J hat’s the 
Head Mnich in Saul They bury soldiers to it. 1858 Faulk 
Life Xavier 44b Where thcic was no Christian burial 
ground, he dug the grave with his own hands, huiicd them, 
and then tecitcd the * Dead Office on the spot. 1849 
Mansfield in Jrnl . Chew. 60c. I. 250 The heavy oil whose 
extrication forms the second period of the processes techni- 
cally called * *dcad oil’. 1854 Kunai l>s & Richardson 
Chew. Tech not. (eel. ?) I 135 More heat [is] applied, until 
the .\->t illation of the dead oil is complete. 1875 Uke 
Piet, eh is III. 3<;5 The dead oils -are found in the very 
last portions that pass in the distillation of coabtat. 1855 
Lakhner Museum Sc. $ Art V, The fuel .. should he 
laid on that part of the grate nearest to the fire door, 
railed the Mead plates. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. s.v., 
The gases evolved on the dead-plate pass over the grate 
atul are burned. 1658 Pint (.it's, * Dctui pledges land or 
moveables pawned lor money, which is to be the Credi- 
t ou is foi ever, if the money be not icpaicl at the time 
agreed on ; it is also called Mortgage. 1664 E Bushni i i. 

( out pi. Shipwright 10 Then I set off the *Dead Rising. 
1691 T. H{ali I Aec. N civ Invent. 120 The. .Stern-post, and 
l >c.ubrising up the 'l uck, c 1850 in Rudtw. Navig. (Weak) 
114. 1835 Willis Pencilling I. i. 16 My friend proposed 

to me tolook into the Mead-room. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
Sufp . , * Dead topes, in a ship, are such as arc not running, 
i c. do not run in any block. 1846-54 Oliver Monastb on 
A von, sfic) Rung with a half wheel, or dead rope. 187a 
FaiAtoMiu Tills of C/t . x. 359 At this time .the bells 
vvue altered ftom the dead rone pull .to the sally. 1517 
in Anheotoi*ia XT, VII. 311 For xvitj Mcdshares . . at 
v s. a runneth vj It. vj.s. 1867 Smyth .Sailors Word-bk., 
Pi titl shares, an allowance formerly made to officcts of the 
fleet, ftom fictitious numbers borne on the complement 
{fmif. Henry V 1 1 1 .v, varying from fifty shares for an 
admiral, to half a shatc for the cook’s mate 1857 J- O- 
W11 kinson Egypt tans t. Pharaoh \ i\i A single square sail 
raised or lowcicd Hy lifts running in Mead-shccvc holes at 
the top of tlie ma.t. 1823 in 1 *. Nicholson Tract. Tuild. 
584 ‘ bead-shear. 1850 Wf ale Piet. firms, Pend shore, 
a pine of limber wotked up in bri<kwork to support a 
Mtnerim umhent mass until the hri< kwork which is to carry 
tt has set or become hard. 1535 Coverdalk 2 Rings xx. r 
At that tyme was F./ccliia.s * Jccdskkc. |So I ,,i. xwviii. 1, 
|ohn iv. 47, etc.l . ri6ai S. Ward / ife of Faith (1627) 88 
When thou . . (as in a Sca-sii knesxe) art dead sicke for the 
picsent, remember thou shall be the better, .after. 1535 
Covkkdaik Josh. xx. 2 Fro cities., that a ‘deed skyer 
which sleyeth a soulc vnawarres . . may flyc thither. 
1874 Knight Piet. Modi. s. v , The grades (of files) are 
as fullows * — Rough. Middle-cut. Bastard Secoud-iut. 
.Smooth. * Head -smooth. 1884 F. I Britten l Cat 1 h 
Cloiknt. 79 Head Smooth, .the cut of the finest kind of tile. 
1887 Bkunton P A arm a* otogy, ctii (ed. 3) 1 100 * Head -space 1 
this name has Inseti given by O. Licbreich to the part of 
n fluid in which no reaction occurs between substances 
dissolved in it. . . If the mixtutc be placed in hori/ontal 
capillary tubes the dead-space is at each end of the liquid. 
1873 Cavendish Bf nnet r Tilliards n;3 A Mead-stiokc 
is idaycd by striking the white gently in the centre, or, if 
anything, very slightly below it. 01593 Marlow i* Hno fif 
/ candor 1. tai With Mar of death Mcad-strooken. * 597 -* I 
111 1 . Hail Sat. 1. m. (T.\ )Tol appall 'The ’'dead-struck 
audience. 1839 Dakliy intiod. Trauni. <y Id. Wks. 1 . 31 
Sh.ikspcnre himself scrawls hytimes with a dead-struck 
liaml. 1609 Hoi j and Awnt. Mated/, yjo Having a 
Mead sweat comming all over him, he died w ithin a while 
after. 1706 Pun Lies (ed. Kersey), ' Dead tops, a Disease 
in Tree-, : For large Plants that upon their Removal have 
had their tops cut of 1 , arc apt to die ficmi the Place they 
were cut off at, to the next Sprig, or Branch. a 1711 Kfn 
Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 320 When they saw a dead-top 
Oak decline. 1888 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-Electr. Mcu h. 
(ed. 3) 405 In every dynamo the cuircnt. .is proportional to 
the speed less a certain number of revolutions per second. 
The latter number is familiarly known as the Mead-turns. 
1340 Aye/tb. 36 Hy bet.ikej> hyre londes and hare eritage 
ine wed and # dcad wed. 1600 Nkkne Reg. Maj. 50 r l he 
seeund .anc dcidwnd . .is forbiudin in the Kings court to be 
made or vsed, Because it is esteemed to be Ane kindc of 
o< ker or vsurie. 

Dead, sb . - Also 3-6 dod,d6de, 4- deid. The 
northern form of the word Death, formerly in 
regular use with Northern writers (dede), and still 
dialectal in .Scotch {deid, pronounced d/d), csp. in 
certain locutions, c. g. tired to dead {deid), to be the 
dead {deid) of any one. Also in many combinations, 
as dead-bell, dead-candle , dead-rattle, dead-spoke , 
dead-thraw , etc. For examples of the simple word, 
sec the /3 forms under the various senses of Death 
sb. ; for the combinations see under the standard 
.English forms Death-bell, Death-throe, etc. 


In some instances it is difficult to decide whether dead- in 
combination is the sh.=death, or the oidinaryadj. And it 
is evident that later writcis have often used phrases and 
combinations containing the xb., with the notion that it was 
the adj. Thus dcad-bcll could easily be understood ns the 
bell of the dead, or rung for the dead, dead-rweat as the 
sweat charm. tciistic of the dead. 

t Dead (ded ), ?>. obs. exc. in local or noncc-usc ; 
replaced by Deaden, Forms: 1 ddadian, 4-5 
dede, 5-9 dead. [OE. dJadian (also adladian ) to 
l^ecomc (lead (corrcsp. to a Gothic *daudbn), f. 
dtaJ, Dead a. Branch II corresponds in sense to 
OE. diylan, dydan to kill (Gothic *daudjan , Ger. 
todlen) ; but is npp. only a transitive use of the 
original intr, vb.] 

I. intr. 1 . To become dead. a. lit. To die. 

T9Co Limit's/. Gosp. John viii. 21 And in synno iucro 

dcndn^e 5 . U975 Pushtu. Gosp., In synnum lowium xc 
dcodixaA.j [c X050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilckcr 408/6 Pah seif, 
nde.ul.ij7.] c 1410 Pa/lad. on Ifusb. 1. 752 The seed of thorn 
in it wul dede and dote, c 1425 Seven Sag. 623 (P.) The 
holdc tre bygnn to dede. 

b. fig. To lose vitality, force, or vigour ; to be- 
come numb; to lose heat or glow. 

c 1384 Chai ( 1 h If. Fame 11. 44 Almy fclyn^e gan to dede. 
1626 Macon Sylva ft 774 lion, as soon ns it is out of the 
l'iic, dendeth straight-ways. 1654 Fuller F.phemeris Prcf. 
5 Their loyalty flatteth and dendctli liy degrees. 

2 . U.S. college slang. 4 To be unable to recite; 
to be ignorant of the lesson ; to declare one’s self 
unprepared to recite * (B. H. Hall College IVds. & 
Customs, T856). 

1848 Oration before H. L. of /. O. of O, F., Be ready, in 
fine^ to cut, to drink, to smoke, to dead. 

II. trans. 

3 . To make dead (lit. and fig .) ; to cause to die; 
to put to death, kill, slay, destroy. 

[ c 1340 Cursor M. 1^070 (Faiif.) Ilerodias couet Iohn to 
dede. c. 1374 Chaucer lioeth. iv. iv. 127 Aftir bat j>e body 
is dedid by pe dc|>e. 1591 Spenser Teares of Muses 210 
Our pleasant Willy, .is dead . .With whom all joy and jolly 
merriment Is also (leaded. 1594 Nashe Unfort, V'rav, 52 
Tice rootes. .stubbed downe to the ground, yet were they 
not vtterly (leaded, c 1624 Lushington Resurr. Serw. in 
Phcnix (1708) II. 180 'Iliis would murder His divinity, and 
dead His immortality. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 140 
By burning to set a marque, or to dead the flesh. 

4 . fig. To deprive of some form of vitality ; to 
deaden : a. To deprive of sensation or conscious- 
ness ; to stupefy, benumb. 

1382 W vc li e 1 Saw. xxv. 37 And the hcitc of hym with yn 
foith is deed [v.r. (kudyd ; deadid, dedid], 1590 H. Jonson 
Fv. Man out of Hum. 1. lii, < ) my senses, Why lose you not 
your powcis, and become Dull’d, if not deaded, with this 
spectacle? 1641 French Pistil/, iv. (1651) 06 Tt. .quickens 
any (leaded member, as in the palsie. 1692 K. I/Esi range 
Josephus' A ntit/. vn. x, His hearing wns deaded and lost. 

b. To deprive of force or vigour. 

1586 Efit. Sidney Sjienser’s Wks. (Globe) 572/2 Endlcse 
griefc, which deatfs my life, yet knowes not how to kill. 
<11631 Baud Serw. (1847)13 Let nothing dead your spirits 
in God’s and your country’s service. ( *653 A. Wilson fas. /, 
05 'Phis, .deaded the matter sq^that it lost the Cause. 1687 
Shadwki.i. Jui>enal Ded. A iij b, In all Paraphrases upon 
the Greek and Roman Authors, .the Strength and Spirit of 
them is deaded, and in some quite lost. 

c. To render spiritually dead. 

1656 R. Robinson Christ all 108 Carnal security deads the 
heart. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1.(1689)281, I have been very 
jealous . . of wounding . . or deuding my conscience. 

d. To make dead or insensible to something. 
i6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 Drunkennes is.. an 

oppressing, and dcading of it {the heart] unto dutie. 1655 
Gurnall Chr. in A rut. ( 1669) 17^/1 The sense of this Gospcl- 
peacc will dead the heart to the ( rcature. 

5 . To deprive of its active or effective physical 
quality ; to deaden, make 4 dead ’, extinguish. 

1611 Cotgr , Tujfetf . . deaded, as wine that hath taken 
wind, or hath bccnc mingled with water. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
ft i<;8 If a Bell hath Cloth or Silk wrapped about it, it 
deadeth the Sound more. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus' 
Nature’s Paradox 100 The Ashes of Love, whose (Gals 
were deaded on a sodain. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden i, 
(Walnut oil] is better for Painters' use to illustrate a white 
colour than Linseed Oyl, which deadeth it. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872) V, 163 Common Prey so deads ner Dart, It 
scarce can wound a noble Game 1748 Thomson Ca*t, Indol. 

1. Ixvi, When . . thy toils . . Shall dead thy fire, and damp 
its heavenly spark. 

6. To check, retard (motion or force) ; to destroy 
the force or effect of fa missile, etc.)* 

1602 Carew Cornwall 13s b, Great trusses of hay . to 
blench the defendants sight, and dead their shot. 1626 
Bacon Sylva ft 15 Vet it doth not dead the Motion. 1663 
Pe n h Piary 15 Apr., Whh h. .in dry weather, turns to dust 
and deads the ball. 1670 Phil. Trans. V, 2067 I’he wind 
was at South-East ; which deads the Tydes there. 

7 . U. S. college slang. 4 To cause one to fail in 
reciting. Said of a teacher who puzzles a scholar 
with difficult questions, and thereby causes him to 
fail * (B. II. Hall College IVds. 6° Customs, 1856). 

x88f J. Hawthorns in Harped s Mag. Aug. 386/3 Whose . . 
enquiry, 4 What is ethics?’ had deaded so many a promising 
. .student. 

Dead, obs. form of Deed. 

Dea*cUali*V6, a. Also (chiefly U. S.\ dead- 
and-alive. Dead while yet alive ; alive, out with- 
out animation ; dull, inactive, spiritless. 

1591 Sylvrstrr Pu Bartas i. v. 953 leaving a Post-hume 
(dead-alive) seed behind her. 1617 Collins Def. Bp% Ely 


DEAD DBUNK. 

• 

453 The Monkc that Hues in pleasure, and dclicucic, and 
idlcncssc, is dead aliue. 1794 Miss Gunning Packet 1 1 . 103 
A dawdling, dead-alivo. . drowsy subject. 1840 Hood Up 
the Rhine 2 A . . dead-alive, hypochondriacal old bachelor 
unde, a 1862 Tiiorrau Lett. (1865) 198, 1 have performed 
this jouincy in n very dead and alive manner. t868 Hoi.mk 
Lee li. Godfrey xxvf. 138 This dreary . .dead-alive place. 

Hence Dsad-alivlsm. 

1887 Jessopp A ready J70 Dismal, dull, dcad-alivism. 

Dead beat, dea*d-bea*t, sb.' {a.) Watch and 
Clock-making, etc. [Dead a. 24b.] A beat or 
stroke which stops 4 dead ’ without recoil. Usually 
alt rib. or adj . , as in dead-beat escapement. 

1768 tr. P. fe Roy's Attempts finding Longitude 29 The 
dead beat is made upon a pait that is unconcerned with the 
lcgulator. 1874 Knight Piet. Mcch., Dead.fy'at Escape- 
ment. This.. was invented hy Graham about 1700. 1081 

Maxwki l F.hctr.Sf Magn. II. 151 Galvanometers, in which 
the resistance is so great that the motion is of this kind, are 
called dead-beat galvanometers x88a J. Milne, in Nature 
XXVI. 628 Pendulums, so far controlled by friction as to 
be * dead-beat 

Dead beat, dea*d-bea*t, ppi . (^- 2 ) [Dead 
adv. I, 2.] 

A. adj. (or pa. pplel) Completely 4 beat utterly 
exhausted, colloq. 

1821 P. Egan Tom 4- Jerry (1890) 34 So dead-beat, as to 
be compelled to cry lor quarter. 1836 Hook G. Gurney 1 . 
218, I never was so dead beat in my life. 1887 Sir R. H. 
Roberts In the Shires ii. 30 His horse lay dead beat in 
a ditch beside him. 

B. sb. slang {U.S.). A worthless idler who 
sponges on his friends ; a sponger, loafer. 

1877 Black Green Past. xli. (1878) 325 A system of local 
government controlled by 30,000 bummers, loafers, and dead- 
beats. 1882 B. Hartk Flip ii, Every tramp and dead-beat 
you’ve met. 

Dead-bell : sec Death-bell. 

Dea’d-born, ///. a. Now chiefly dial. Bom 
dead, still-born. 

c 1330 King of Tars 914 The child ded-boren was. 1483 
Cath, Angl. qj Dedeborne . . abort iuus. 1615 Purchas 
Pilgrimage vm. xiii. 812 Childicn which were dead-home. 
1781 Bi and in Phil. Ttans. LXX 1 . 3S7 The number of the 
children that were dead-born. X840 R. Bkkmner F.xiurs. 
Penmark , etc. II. 396 The dead-horn and those who long 
wielded the sceptre, are laid side by .side. 

b. fi S . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26«>oo (Cott.) pe dedis. pat forwil ded 
horn ware, pai mai he quickend ncucr marc. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xx. 354 A Samian Pcci..who teem'd with many 
a dead-horn jest. 1738 — Epil. .Sat. 11. 226 All, all hut 
Truth, drops dead-born from the Press. 1820 Mac auiav 
Southey , Ess. (1848) I. 222 T he History. . is already dead : 
indeed, the second volume was dcadborn. 1837 Carlyle Et. 
Rev, I. v. viii. 247 Messieurs of the deau-born Brogtie- 
Minislry. 

Deadbote : see Depbote. 

Dead-centre. Mcch . 1 . ^Dead-point. 

1874 in Spon's Diet. Engineering 161. 

2 . In a lathe, a centre which does not revolve : 
see Cknthk 5. 

1879 Holizapffel Turning iv. 44 The dead centre with 
loose pulley. Ibid. 45 The dead center lathe. 

Dea*d colour. Painting. [Dead a. 13 b.] 
The first or preparatory layer of colour in a paint- 
ing. So Dea d-co lonr v. trans., to paint in dead 
colour ; Dea d-colonring 1 vbl. sb. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 63 First to speak of dead- 
colours. 1672 in H. Walpole Vcrtuc’s A need. Painting 
(1786) III. 128, 5 lunc, Dr. Tillotson sat . . to Mr. I^ely for 
him to lay in a dead colour of his picture. 1788 Sir J. 
Reynolds Pise. xiv. (*876) 94 T hat lightness of hand which 
was in hisdead colour, or first painting. C1843 II. Gkebnoucii 
in Flagg Life W, A listen (1893) 182 This dead color I paint 
solidly, with a good body of color. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 64 Pictures by a good 
Master, begun, and dead-coloured only. 1668 Excellency 
of Pen <y Pencil 82 In this Dead-colouring you need not be 
over curious . . the colours may be mem fed at the second 
Operation. Ibid. 101 For a light-red Garment, first dead- 
colour it with Vermilion, f 1790 Imison SlA. Art II. 58 
After the student has covered ovci, or as artists term it, 
has dead -coloured the head. 1859 Gullick & Tim ns Paint. 
330 The Dead-colouring is the first or preparatory painting, 
and is so termed because the colours are laid cold and pale 
to admit of the ufler-jiaintings. 

Dead-day : see Death-day. 
t Dea d-doing, ppl. a . Obs. 4 Doing to death’, 
killing, murderous. 

1590 Spknsrr F. Q. 11. iii. 8 Hold your dead-doing hand. 
1594 — A moretti i, 'Those lilly hands, Which hold my life 
in tneir dead-doing might. 1633 R. Jonson Tale Tub 11. i, 
Put up .Your frightful blade, and your dead-doing look. 
1702 0 . Mathrr Magn. Chr. 1. ii. (185a) « Such dead- 
doing things, as powder and shot. 1778 Wesley Wks . 
(1872) XI. 150 These dead-doing men. 

Dead drunk, dead -drunk, a. [Dead 
adv. 1 : cf. dead-sick in Dead D. 2.] So drunk a» 
to be insensible or unable to move, in a state of 
prostration through intoxication. Hence Daad- 

drunkenne»8. 

1590 Buttes Dyets Dry D . P vij. They . . receive . . the 
smofuc through a Cane, till they fall doune Dead-drunke. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. til. 8<. 1667 Dryden Wild Gallant 

v. it. 1709 Steels Tat Ur No. 5 P z Cupid is not only Blind 
at present, but Dead-drunk. 1840 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1. 
134 My penitent was lying on the floor, dead-drunk. 1637 
Hawthorne Twice Told T., David Swan, An awful instance 
of dead drunkenness. 
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DEAD LIFT. 


Deade, obs. form of Dead, Deed. 

Beaded ///. a . : sec Dead v. 4. 

Deaden (de*d*n), v. [f. Dead a. + -en^: a 
comparatively recent fonnation, taking the place 
of the earlier Dead z>.] 

I. 1 . intr. To become dead {lit. and Jig ,) ; to 
lose vitality, force, vigour, brightness, etc. 

17*3 Land. Gaz , No. 6171/3 The Wind deadnlng . . we 
could not make the Way we expected. 1801 Southfv 
Thalaba xn. viii, The dash Of the out-brcakcis deaden'd. 
1835 New Monthly May. XLII 1 . 157 The bells, which you 
hear loudly nt first, begin to deaden. 1869 Loweli. Pictures 
from Apbledort vi. Yet they momently cool and dampen 
and deaden. 

II. trans . 

2 . To deprive of life, kill (e.g. the tissues). 

1807-16 S. Cooper First Lines Sure. (cd. 5) 14s By which 

. . some of tho fibres around the truck of the ball are dead- 
ened. Mod. To deaden the nerve of the tooth. 

b. spec . ( U.S .) To kill (trees) by ‘girdling*, i.e. 
cutting out a section of the bark all round ; to clear 
(ground) by killing the trees in this manner. 

1775 Ai>AiK/lwrr. Ind. 405 They deadened the trees by 
cutting through the bark. 1835 W. Sargent Praddcxk's Ea - 
peel 84 A good woodsman willsoon deaden a nuinbet of acres, 
which by the next seed-time will be ready for cultivation. 

3 . Jig. To deprive of vitality, force, or sensibility ; 
to benumb, to dull. 

1684-9 T. Burnet Th. Earth (J.), We will.. by a soft 
answer deaden their force by degrees. 171a Adiuson Sped. 
No. 487 F 3 That. Activity which is natural to the human 
Soul, and which is not in the power of Sleep to deaden or 
abate. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 205 It deadens 
also the demand for wheat. 1863 Whyte Mflville Gladia- 
tors II. 105 Any anodyne that could deaden or alleviate her 
pain. 1876 Mozley univ. Serm. vi. (1877) 139 To benumb 
and deaden worship. 

b. To render dead or insensible to. 
a 1600 E. HorKiNS Set: m. Acts xxvi. 28 (R.) How deadned 
are they to those sinful ways, which before they much 
delighted in V X874 Green Snort Hist . viii. 6 1. 447 Its [the 
Bible's] words, .fell on ears which custom haa not deadened 
to their force and beauty. 

4 . To deprive of some effective physical quality : 
a. To deprive of lustre or brilliancy ; to make dull 
in colour or aspect ; to give a dull surface to (metal, 
glass, etc.) : sec Dead a. 13 b. 

1666 Preys Diary 34 Oct.. lie . . lays the fault of it upon 
the fire, which deadened, .tne glory of his services. 1706 
Pope Let. to Walsh 2 July, In painting, n man may lay 
colours one upon another, till they stiffen and deaden the 
piece. >799 (1 Smith Laboratory 1 . 185 How to deaden 
the glass and fit it to paint upon. 18^3 Owen A nat. / ei tela , 
A nun. ii. (L.), fit] deadens the whiteness of the tissue. 

b. To deprive (liquor) of sharpness or flavour, to 
make vapid, c. To make (sound) dull or indistinct, 
d. To reduce (quicksilver) from the liquid to the 
granular state in the process of amalgamation. 

1683 T ryon Way to Health 208 Nothing. .does more 
deaden and flat the Spirits, especially in green Herbs, than 
slack Fires. 17**; [sec Deadened]. i8a8 Webster, Deaden 
. . to make vapid or spiritless ; as, to deaden wine or beer. 
x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, To shut out, or deaden at 
least, a sound so piercing. 187a ls«e Deadened], 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss . , Deadened Ml nury. 

6. To destroy or reduce the energy of (motion). 
1663 Glanvill Stefs. Sci. ( J.), This motion would be quickly 
deadened by countermotions. i8a8 Wriistkr, Deaden, .2. 
To deaden the motion of a ship or of the wind, xw 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk . . Deaden a ship's way, to retard 
a vessel's progress by bracing in the yards. 

Deadened (de*d’nd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1.] 
Deprived of life or force; dulled, muffled, etc. 

17*0 Wrlton Sujff. Son 0/ Godl. x. 245 Obedience renews 
the Life of Deadened Love. 1715 Pope (Wyss. xxn. 3H4 
With deaden'd sound, one on the threshold falls. X780 T. 
Whatkly in Med . Commnn. 11 . 393 The exfoliated or 
deadened part [of a bone]. 187a Black Adv . Phaeton ix. 
121 The deadened tolling of a bell. 

Deadener (de'dnaa). [-erL] One who or 
that which deadens : see the verb. 

1846 L andok I mag. Conv. Wks. II. 60/2 Incumbrances and 
deadeners of the harmony. 1884 Goldw. Smith in Contcmf . 
Rev, Sept. 316 Unless they are strong. .Conservative insti- 
tutions are. .deadeners of responsibility. 

Deadening (de’d’nit)), vbl. sb . [-INQ 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb Deaden, q.v. 

x866 Timmins Industr. Hist. Birmingham 300 The ( brass 1 
work becomes speckled or irregular in the ‘deadening*. 
1873 Wun nky Life Lang, vii. xi8 The deadening of the 
native tirocessesof composition and derivation and inflection. 
1883 League Jml. 20 Oct. 657/3 Mental depression and 
moral deadening. 

b. concr \ That which deadens sound, colour, etc. 
1874 Knight Diet. Aleck., Deadening. 1. ( Carpentry .) Pack, 
mg in a floor, ceiling, or wall, to prevent conduction of 
sound [cf. Deafen 3]. 2. (.Gilding a A thin coat of glue 
. .smeared over a surface that is gilded in distemper, and 
is not to be burnished. 

2 . U. S . The action of killing trees by ‘ girdling * ; 
concr, a clearing in which tne trees have been 
* girdled \ (See Deaden a b.) 

1800 Addison Amer. Law. Rep, 306 There was a deaden, 
ing on Cs land as early as 1769. 1855 W. Sargent 

Braddock's Exfed. 83 A deadening . . signifies the effect 
produced on the trees by girdling, or cutting a ring about 
their trunks. 

Dfta*denillg, ppl. a, [-ING 2 .] That deadens : 
see the verb. 

1809 South ky Modoc in Azt. xviii, From his shield The 


deadening force communicated ran Up hi* atunn'd arm. | 
1873 Hamerton Intel/. Lt/e xi. i. 402 The deadening in- 
fluences of roulinc. 

tDe&'der 1 . Obs. [f. Dead v. + -kb*.] 
Deadener. 

a 1640 W. Fenner Christ's A farm 11. (1657) 26 The giving 
way to sin. .which thing is an horrible deader of the heart. 

Deader 2 (de-dar). slang, [f. Dead <*.+-er 1 1 .] 

A dead person, a corpse. 

.‘893 (in American Navsbafer). 1887 A. C. Doyle Study | 
in Starlet if. i, Then mother’s a dender too. 1887 Cyclist 
1 i Apr. 640/1 The half-dozen . . troopers would have been | 
manufactured into (leaders in tbe twinkling of an eye. 

Dead-eye (de d pi). [Dead a. 15.] Aattf. A 
round laterally flattened wooden block, pierced 
with three holes through which a lanyard is reeved, 1 
used for extending the shrouds. Also applied to , 
the triangular blocks with one large hole, usually 
called hearts , similarly used for extending the 
stays. (Cf. Dead manVi eye.) 

1748 Anson's I'oy. 1. viii. 78 The main topsail split, and 
0110 of the straps of the main dead-eyes broke. 1833 Sir j 
J. C. Ross Narr. 2nd Uoy. xxviii. 398 The dead eyes weie 
picparing for the mainmast. 1891 J'imes 14 Oct. fi/ 5 The 
william Bateman has lost her main yard, and several of 1 
her chain plates and dead eyes are broken. 

b . Crowfoot dead- eye = Kith roe. 

18x3 in Falconfr Marine Did. (ed. Burney). 1867 , 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. s.v., The tt mi feet dead-eyes are j 
long cylindrical blocks with a number of small holes in 1 
them, to icccivc the legs or lines composing the crowfoot. I 

Deadfall, dead-fall (de*df§l). chiefly U s, 

1 . A kind of trap used c\sr>. for large game, in 
which a weighted board or heavy log is arranged 
to fall upon and kill or disable the prey. 

x6xx Markham Countr. Content. 1. xvi. u6G8) 78 Some do 
use to take them with hutches, or dead-falls, set in their 
h.iunts. 1877 Codes Fur Anint. vi. 175 1 11 addition to our 
steel traps, we built numerous deadfalls. 

2. a. A tangled mass of fallen trees. 

1883 Century Mag. XXIX. 195/1 Kxleusive ‘deadfalls’ 
of trees thrown pell-mell over, under, and astraddle of each 
other by gales. 

b. (Sec quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Deadfall \ a dumping-platform 
at tne mouth of a mine. 

C. * A low drinking or gaming-place. Western j 
U.S.* {Cent, J)icl.). 

Dead-fallow. A complete year’s fallow, i.c. 
rest for the land for both a summer and a winter. 
Hence Dea d-fallow v. 

1 88 1 Daily Neios 5 Sept. 2 (2 Nearly the whole of tbe 1 
arable has been dead-fallowed this summer. 

Dea'd-hand- — Mortmain (of which it is a 
translation'. 

[c 1380 Wyclif J£T\r.(i88o) 131 pri wollc not cessc til allc 
be conqucrid in to here dede hotidis ] 161a Ri\ Hall 

Serm. v. 64 What liberal revenues . . were then put into 
Mortmain, the dead-hand of the Church! x6to Blocs v 
Law Diet, s.v. Ad quod damnum , The Land so given, 

»s said to f.dl into a Dead hand. For a Body Politick 
dies not, nor can perform personal service to the King, or 
their Mesne Lords, as single Persons may do. *879 Moiilky 
Burke (t88o) 162 Forty-thousand serfs in the gorges of the 
Jura, who were held in dead-hand by the Bishop of Saint- 
Claude. 1880 A. J. Wilson in Macm. Mag. 469 That bene- 
volence of the ‘dead hand ’, which corrupts and blights all 
its victims. 

Dea'dhead, dead-head, dead head. 

+ 1 . Old Chem. - Caput moutuum 2. Ohs. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 19s u, See whether the 
deadehendc be blacke. 166a R. Mai hew Uni. Alth. § 100. 
177 Take from the Dunghil at the Rcfincis, bis dead head, 
commonly called, Cabut mortuum. 1707 Curios, in Hnsb. 

A* Gard. 329, I made a Lixivium with clear Water, and 
filter’d it to take away the dead head of it. 

2 . Techn . a. Founding. The extra length or 
* head * of metal at the muzzle end of a gun-casting, 
which contains the dross formed on the molten 
metal, and which is cut off when cool ; sec also 
quot. 1874. b. Mech. The tail-stock of a lathe, 
containing the dead spindle (see Dead a. 23). 

o. Natil. (See ouot. 1K67.) 

i86y Smyth Sailors Wotd-bk ,, Dead-head, a kind of 
dolphin (a stout post on a quay head to make hawsers fast 
to) ; also, a rough block of wood used as an anchor-buoy. 
1869 Eng. Meth, 17 Dec. 330/1 When castings arc icquircd 
to do particularly solid, they are generally made with what 
is termed a ' dead head 187$ Knight Did. Mech., Dead- 
head . . That piece on a casting which fills the ingate at 
which the metal entered the mold. A feeding-head. j 

3. colloq . (orig. U S.) A person admitted with- 
out payment to a theatrical performance, a public 
conveyance, etc. 

1853 l-o well Moose head Jml, Prose Wks. 1890 I. 19 
Those ‘attentive clerks' whose praises are sung by thankful 
deadheads. 1864 Sala in Daily Telegraph 1 Nov., A 
friend of mine, a very eminent 4 dead-head ’—that is to say, 
one who has free admissions everywhere and to everything. 
189a Daily Newt 16 Sept. 5/6 The natural antipathy be- 
tween performers and what are known in the theatrical 
profession as 4 deadheads'* .who do not pay for their enter- 
tainment. 

Hence (from sense 3 ) Deadhead v. tram . , to 
admit as a * deadhead * without payment ; intr. to 
act the * deadhead’, obtain a privilege without pay- 
ment. Deadhead!*!!!, the practice of admitting 
persons as ‘deadheads*. ( colloq chiefly U.S.) 


1834 Loymu 1 in Atlanta Monthly Dec. (189.) 740 , 

I will not l»e deadheaded. x86o O. W, Hoimis AA te l ' 
ii. (180O 13 He had Ik on 4 dcad-headeil ’ into the world 
some fifty yems ago, ami had sat with his hands in his 
jiockets staring at tne show ever since. 1883 J. High ow in 
Harper's Mag Mar. 542/ 1 Mr. Jefferson was not in the 
habit of deadheading nt hotels. 1887 A fits Boyle's Romattc c 

III. 92, I mean to abolish dend-headism. 
Dea’d-hea’rted, a. Dead in feeling, callous, 
insensible, lienee Dead-hea a rtedly adv . ; Dsad- 
haartedneas. 

164a J. F.m on Honey-combe 378 Such dcad-hcaitcd, un- 
Irtdecving, and wrangling Sophistcrs. /bit, 378 matgtn. 
Zealous against dead-heartcdnrssc and unhelule, 1670 1 . 
Brooks H'ks. (18(7) VI. 351 God wdl deliver you from., 
.security, .formality, dcad-hcartcdncss, lukewatmness. 1839 
Standatd 6 July, The callous dead-hcartcd sensualist. 

Dead heat. Facing, etc. [Cl. Dead a. 2S, 31.] 
A 4 heat* or race in winch two (or more) competi- 
tors reach the goal at the same instant. 

1840 Hood Kilmausegg, Her Accident viii, She could ride 
n dead heat With the Dead who tide so fast and fleet 
*878 I ntvr i< Jack Hinton viii. 54 What year there was a dead 
heat for the St. I.eger. 

Hence v . intr., to run a dead beat ; 

Dans, to run a dead heat with (another competitui). 
Dead-heater, one who runs a dead heat. 

1887 Cyclist 22 June, Ralph Temple . Dead healed Howell 
in the (Juai ter-milc Match. 189a Black t j* W hite 19 Mar. 
384/1 Tne two clubs who dend-heated . . express themselves 
ns very anxious to decide the matter by a rate. x868 Daily 
Tel. 29 Apr.. About four lengths in the rear of the dcau- 
heaters was St. Ronan, third. 

t Deading (de'din), vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dead zg] 
The action oT the verb Dead ; deadening. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 293 Canirene. comeb of 
dedingc of }>c skyn. 1607 Hifron W / ks. I. 219 To the (trad- 
ing of their heads, like Nabals. 1645 Usshi r Body Ihv. 
(1647) 4 (o A further dending of the old mnn. 

t Dea'ding, ppl. a. Obs. [-INO Deadening. 

1647 H. More Song cf Soul 111. 1. ii, Dcacfing liquor. 

Deadish a. Now rare. [f. 1 >kad a. 

*F -inh.J Somewhat dead (in various senses). 
a 1450 Fysshynge with Angle ( 1 88 1 1 The browne colour 
seruyth for that water that is blacke dedisshe in ryuers 01 
in other waters. 156s Bulleyn Dial. Son rues <V C/ttr. 10. 1, 
When thei seine lobee toldc, nale, dcddishc, 01 naitclic not 
fdto s6xi A. Si afi<oki> Ntobe 11. 186 (T. ) The lips put on 
a deadish paleness. *692 R. Pmio f Bath Mem. n. ii. 7G4 
liis left Atm and Hand were numb’d and di .ulisli. 174a 
/ ond. .y C ountty Brew, 1. (cd. 4) qs I o ictovcr deadish Beer 
1783 Phil. Trans . LXX1II. 3(8 It lK*at out flat, yielded 
.1 deadish sound, and became fluid in lesi> than a minute. 

Dead letter. 

1 . a. orig. A writing, etc. taken in a bare liteial 
sense without reference to its 'spirit*, and henc< 
useless or ineffective (cf. Kotn. vii. 7 Cor. iii. 6). 

*579 Fijlkr Hcskin's Pari. 6 The scriptuies, which this 
dogge calleth the deade letters. x6$a Sikwhy Eng. Del 'iv . 
North. Presb.. 10 This . . taken singly by it srlfr, is but 
a bicathlcsse Carkassc, or a T>rad Iarttcr. *?3* (’Aid VI I 
.S art. Res. if. iii. First must the dead letter of Religion own 
itself dead . .if tne living Spirit of Religion, .is to arise on us. 

b. A writ, statute, ordinance, etc., which is or has 
become practically without force or inoperative, 
though not formally repealed or abolished. 

1661 Hfatm Flagellum (eel. 2) 6 To which all other dictates 
and Instructions were useless?, and as a dead letter. 17*6 
Amherst Terrat Fil xhi, 220 The best laws, when they 
become dead letters, are no laws, a 1734 Fielding Voy. 
Lisbon (175s) 145 (Farmer) And to enact laws without doing 
this, is to nil our statute-books, .still fuller with dead kttci, 
of no use but to the printer of the Acts of Pail lament. 1848 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. II. 132 The few penal laws whn Ii 
had been made in Ireland against Protestant Nonconformists, 
were a dead letter. 1869 F REI MAN Norm. Com/. (187b) III. 
xii. 249 Many a treaty of marriage became a dead letter 
almost as soon as it was signed. 

2. A letter which lies unclaimed for a certain 
time at a post-office, or which cannot bo delivered 
through defect of address or other cause. Dead - 
letter Office : a department of a general post office 
in whicli dead letters arc examined, and returned 
to the writers, or dest toyed after a ceilain tune; 
now officially styled Net timed Letter Office. 

X77X P. Parsons Newmarket II. 126, 1 sent to th? Po t 
house, and purchased a paequet of dead lrturs. 1845 
M'(Vlloch Taxation 11. vii. (1852) 316 With these e\« » |»- 
tions, all packets above the weight of 16 01. will be iumu 
diatclyfoi warded to the Dead Letter Office. x88t Standatd 
1 Nov. 2/2 The old name, 4 Dernl Letter Office has h.nl to 
he altered to the present ap|K*llation, ‘Returned Leim 
Office', partly in consequence of the fatuity of tbe |»ubln , 
who would insist upon associating the title 4 Dead letter 
with the 'land of the leal ’. 

Hence Dead-lrtterlsm 1 no me -mb), devotion to 
the 4 dead letter * to the neglect of the i spirit * (see 
1 a). 

1879 Baring-Goi ld Germany II. 186 Pietism .. is also 
a necessary revulsion from the dcad-lcttcrism into which 
German Protestantism had lapsed. 

Dead lift. [Sec Dead a. 28, and Lift sb,] 

1. The puli of a horse, etc., exerting his utmost 
strength at a dead weight beyond his power to 
move. 

1551 R. Rodinson tr. Mart's Utof. 11. (Arb.) 76 Oxen., 
they grnunte to be not »o good as hon>es at a sodeyne 
bruntc, and (as wc save) at a deade liftc. 1888 Elwokimy 
W , Somerset Word-ok. 186 When horses arc attached to 
a weight beyond their strength to move, they frequently 
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refuse to try a second time ; in such a <as<* it is sai<! * they 
won’t pull at a dead lift On the other h.uul it is common 
to hear a seller say of a horse, * I’ll wain un to pull twenty 
times following to a dead lift \ 

2 . jig. A position or juncture in which one can 
do no more, an extremity, * a hopeless exigence 1 
(J.). Usually in phrase at a dead Itft. (Very 
common in the 17th e. : now arch, or dial.) 

1567 Harman Ca.uut 34 \nd t<> three at a dccl lyft, or 
last refuge, thry maje. rcp.i\i«\ 1588 J. Ur>ALL Diotrephes 
(Aib.)25 You must h«‘lpe ns at that dead lift, or else we 
air vndoMe. 16*5-6 Siiikli n A find's A ‘tv. tit. 11, Medicine 
hr < .trued alwa> . in ihr pommel of his sword, for a dead 
lift ; a \ciy a< t i\ e poison. 1641 J. Siiutf Aaiah <V llagar 
(if>pd7 All-sulliucni, he comes in at a dead lift, and hr is 
ablr lo turn thin;; .111 a moment. 164* Fulli*k Holy <y l '1 of. 
.SI 11 \ \i, 1 I’licn [in a shipwreck] they he took themselves 
to iIkii prajirs, thr hrst lever at such a dead Itft indeed. 
1754 Birthilson A no Pan. Put., He helped me at a 
(l< ad lift, hand Katie ////V Paa Jo\l igicn. 1783 Ainswori it 
/ at Pul. (Morell) iv. s. v. A ero, None would do the 
nn ret < h (Nero) the favour to kill him ; and. .he had not the 
heait to help hiiiwlf at a dead lift. 18. . Mar. Kik.i- worth 
A tout's of Ireland v, It’s only jockeying — fine s|>ort — and 
very hoiioinable, to help a fncnd, at a dead lift. 1814 J. 
(»iit iirist Reason 88, 1 would not dip ofT from a dead lift, 
foi getting to 1 nine back to it. 

3 . An effort in which the whole strength is 
applied to lift or move something; a sheer lift; 
a supreme effort, rare, 

188s Morris Hopes <$• Pears for Ait i. 21 It is su< li 
a heavy q • stion by what effort, by what dead-lift, you can 
thiust this difficulty from you. 

De&'d-light. [In sense i,f. Dead a. 15: in 
3, f. Dead sft., or Sc. foim of death-light .] 

1 . A r aul. A strong wooden or iron shutter fixed 
outside a cabin-window or port-hole in a storm, to 
prevent water from entering. 

17*6 Sill l\ oc Ki£ l r oy. round World 3 A sea struck us . , 
anddtovc in one of our quattci and one of our stun dead 
lights. 1836 Makryat Altdsh. Fa\y xwi, 'J he water hail 
burst into the cabin through the windows, .for the dead 
lights, had not >ct hern shipped, a 1845 IUkh am Ingot. 
Leg., Pros. B/rehtngton, The dead-light* ate letting the 
spray and the rain in. 

2 . A skylight not made to open. 

188s Ti ade Catalogue, Skylights for which we have no 
corresponding sizes of Deadlights. 

3 . A luminous appearance seen over pu Descent 
bodies, in grave-) mils, etc.; a 4 corpse-light ’ or 
* corpse-candle*. Si. 

1813 H cur , Qm 1 ns WaAe liitrod., Dead lights glimmering 
through the night. 1854 II. Mu 1 i>k .Sr It. «V Si/tm. iv. ( iBCmh 
F S I he many floating Highland ^lories of spectral dead- 
lights and wild supernatural sounds, seen and heard by 
nights in lonely pla< es of sepulture. 

t Dea dlihead. Ohs. rare. [f. Deadly a. -f 
-head.] Dead condition ; the 'date of the dead. 

161* Ainsworth Annot, Ps. xvii. 10 By the Hebrew word 
Aheol. . we arc to tinders! uni the place, estate, or depth of 
death, deadlihed. 164* (i.Hrt.Hrs h tuba lining Dead Saints 
19 Some kind of losse. .which this dcadlyhed brings upon 
the soulc. /bid. 20 Deadly-head. 

t Dea’dlihood. ( >bs. rare - 1 . = prec. 

1659 Pearson Creed 476 In the state or condition of the 
dead ; in dcadlyhond, as some have Icarn’t to speak. 

Deadlily (de-dhli;, adv. 1 ate. [1. as prcc. + 
•ly Jn a deadly manner; mortally, fatally; 
excessively ; » 1 )eai >j.y adv. 

16*1 Laoy M, Wroth lhania 116 Musing .. how hcc 
should so farre and deadlily fall out with himselfe. 166* 

J. Chandii-r Van Helm out's Gnat. 177 A }oung man, 

A Companion in the Duel, to the Earl . . being deadlily 
pricked, thrust Loniguius thorow. 1849 Southf y C omm.-pl. 
Rk. Ser. 11. 257 Dull, dull— -deadlily dull, i860 Pi sky Min, 
Profit. 31 j They bit, as serpents, treacherously, deadlily. 
1863 — Lent . Serm, 4 Deadlily delusive to the soul. 

Dead-line. 

1 . A line that docs not move or run. [Dead 

a. 23.] 

i860 Chambers' Encyil , Umbel, Angling.. with a dead- 
line, called a ledger. 189* Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 3/1 The. 
scene is woi ked with miniature pulleys, ‘ working lines *, and 
4 dead lines \ 

2 . Mil. A line diawn around a military prison, 
beyond which a prisoner is liable to be shot down. 

1868 I iOssiNO Hist. Civ. War U.S. III. 600 Seventeen 
feet fiom the inner stockade was the ‘dead line’, over which 
no man could pass and live. 1888 Contemf. Revinv Mar. 
449 Should he some day escape alive actoss the dead-line of 
Winchesters, he will be hunted with bloodhounds. 
fig 1889 Brock Plant Negro 45 The instant he sought 
to cross the social dead line. 

Deadliness (dc-dlimVh [f Deadly a. + 

-NKNH.J 

1 1 . The condition of being subject to death (see 
Deadly a. i) ; mortality, uhs. 

a is*5 Amr. R. $8.: We bcoicn in lire bodie Iesu Cristes 
deadlii nessc. a 1340 Hampolf. Psalter Ixxxiii. 2 My hert 
. and my tk\ss. [»of |>ai be briscl & heuy in dedlyncs. 
1434 M isvn Mending of Life 123 pc fettyr of dedelyncs. 

( 1440 \ Protup. /’an’. 115 Dedelyncssc, mortalitas . 

2. I he quality oi being deadly or fatal. 

1 1450 Muon* Salnauoun siH Smyten with a sore woundc 
of cendeles dcdrlyncsse. 153a Moke Confut. T indate Wks. 
5 c;H/j 1 " deadly nesse of the sinne. X61S-5 lip. Haii Con- 
te d >t l'^ r , n * 1 * The dt-adlincss of Lazarus his sickness. 
1863 0 » r o. Eliot A* oniola 111. xii, ' 1 'hat sharp edge might 
give deadlines** to the thrust. 1870 Rck.krs Hist, idea nines 
Ser, 11, 13 A new disease of astonishing deadlines. 


Deadlock, dea’d-lock. [Cf. Dead*. 28, 31.] 

1 . A condition or situation in which it is impos- 
sible to proceed or act ; a complete stand-still. 

1779 Sheridan Cnth hi, 1 have them all at a dead lock ! 

for every one of them is afi aid to let go first. 1858 IIavn- 

iiiornk Fr. 4* It. frills. (1872) 1 . 1 In Newgate Street, 
there was such a number of market-carts, that we almost 
came to a dead-lock with some of them. x888 Bryce A titer. 
Comnnu. I. v. 6<> It often happens that one party has 
a majority in the Senate, another party in the House, and 
then, .a deadlock results. 

2 . An ordinal y lock which opens and shuts only 
with n key, as opposed to a spring lock ; sometimes, 
locally, a padlock. [Dead a. 24 b.] 

1866 Timmins tndustr. Hist, Birmingham 87 Deadlocks 
air those which have only one large bolt, worked by the key. 

lienee Dea’d-lo ck v ., to bring to a deadlock or 
stand-still ; Deadlo eking vld. sb. 

1880 Paily Tel. 17 Feb., An entire population is dead- 
locked through no fault of its own. 189* N. i Station 4 Aug. 
t’l 2 They., ha vc deadlocked the Legislature. i88* zV. J 
tribune 3 May, The disgi aceful deadlocking which the 
.session of 1882 has witnessed. 

Deadlong, a. Humorous nonce-formation after 

IhrloHi* fas if f. live ndj.\ 

. 1844. i >■« kens Mart. Chiu, xxiv, Through half the dead- 
long night. 

Deadly (dc*dli\ a. Forms : 1 ddadlic, 3 
dtsdlich, diadlioh, 3-4 deadlich, 3-5 dodlioh, 
•lych, dedelik(o, 4 dodli, dedell, deadli, dyad- 
lich, dyeadlich, 4-5 deedli, 4-6 dedly, dodoly, 

5 doadliko, dedlyko, 5-6 deedly, 6 deadlie, 
-lyo, doodely, dedlie, 6-7 Sr. deidly, deidlio, 
5- deadly. [OE. dSidl/c, f. dead Dead : sec -ly 1 . 
Cf. Ol IG. totlich, MD. doodlick .] 
j- 1 . Subject to death, mortal. Obs. 
c 1000 Homilies (Thorpe) II. ifi6(Bosw.) Diet an deadlie 
man mihte. ealne middanranl oferscon. t 1*30 Halt Meid . 

IDs deadlich lif, a 1300 Cursor Af. 10019 (Cott.) GcrIU 
Licom man dcclli. 1340 Ayenb, 244 Ne e^e dyeadlich ne may 
I hell nn;t ysy. i 1400 AIaunokv. tUoxh ) vii. 24, J am a crea- 
ture drrlly. 1477 Earl Rivprs (Caxton) Picte\ 123 Thinke 
thou ait iledely. 1533 Gau Richt l 7 xy( 1888)67 Thisdcidlie 
body sal be eled with immortalite. a 1563 Balk Act tt'hs. 
(Paikci Soc.) 97 Many holy prophets that were deadly men 
wcic martyred. 1839 Bailey Best its xx. (1852) 351 Even 
man’s deadly life Can be there, by God’s leave. 

fb. absol. A mortal; usually as //. Moilals, 
human beings. Obs. 

c 1450 St. C nthbert (Suitccs) 2867 |?aie is nanc dccl el y . 4 *at 
suftu e to sun he he domes of god. 1590 Jas. I .S p. Gen. , Is - 
seuiblv Aug.. 1 shall Maintain the same against all deadly. 
1685/. and. Gaz. No. 7009/2 Whom wc .shall humbly Obey. . 
Maintain and Defend with our Lives and Fortunes, against 
all deadly, as our only Righteous King ami Soveiaign, 
f 2 . In danger of death, like to die. Obs. 
a 1300 F. F. Psalter xliii, 77 (Matz.) For al dai dedclik cr 
we [ruorte a (He tin ur] for D-> c 138 6 Ciiai <1 u Frank ! ’. /'. 
",t2 My lady hath my deeth y-swoni .. but thy bcnign>tee 
Vpon iny tledly herte hauc some pitec. a 1616 Bi aum. 

Fl. (. ust. Country x. iv, IIow does the patient 1 Clod. You 
may impure Of inoic than one ; for two arc sick and deadly 
. .her health's despaired of, And in hers, his. 

t b. Of or belonging to death. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xin. xi, Not Jongc after that 
Ioseph was layd in his dedely bed. 1483 (/axton (J. de la ' 
Tottrcxxxv. 191 She , . became seke, and laye in her dcdcly | 
bedde. I 

f 3 . Without life, inanimate; =~Dead a. 6 . rare. I 
a x**5 Juliana 77 To luten dedhehe stbaften as 3c stliul- 
den to^ godd. c 1440 Secrees 132 It is swilk a sccrc D* 1 
vnnethis mannys l)rest may it vnderstonde, how may it 
hanne be wrete in dedly skyns? 

4 . Causing death, or fatal injury ; mortal, fatal. 

, <“*93 K. zKlfrlo Pros. ill. viii. § 3 Forbraxon Romanc I 
hcora ahas. .and j>*r dcadlime si^c xeforan, 1*97 R Glouc. 
(1724)22 3 Ac ouercome vas lie no^t, peyys woundendcdlych 
were. ci377Cmau« i R A net. Arc. ?s8The cjiusc..Ofmy 
dcdcly adversitie. c 1430 Filgr . Lyj Manhode 1. xxvii. 
(1869) 19 per is no wountle so cruelle ; for with out remedy c 
it is dedlyth. 156* WinJet Certain Tractates Wks, (1888) 
1,1 Lyke. .to anc schin in ane dcdcly storrne. 1603KNOL1.FS 
Hist. Turks (1621) 4S Kvci*y houre expecting the deadly 
blow of the hangman. ^ 1768 Be a n if Minstr. 11. xii, Tho’ 
Fortune aim her rleadlicst blow. 1874 MorCky Compromise 
(1886) 34 The nan owing and deadly effect of the daily itera- 
tion of short-sighted commonplaces, 

b. Ax a quality of things : Having the property 
or capacity of causing death or fatal injury; 
poisonous, venomous, pestilential. 

< 1380 Wvci if Serm. Scl. Wks I. 361 Dcdli drynke, }if 
|>ci taken it. .anoiep hem not. 1567 Mapllt GV. forest 57 b, 
flic inhabitants . . doc .set the whole Giouc on fire, and by 
that mealies the deadly Serpents . . arc diiuen away.. 1697 
Dkvdkn Ftrg. Georg, iii. 447 Dire Stcpdamex . . mix, for 
deadly Draughts, the pois’nous Juice. 1788 Gibbon Peel. 

F. f. (1846) V. 3 The winds, .from the south-west, diffuse 
a noxious and cvrn deadly vapour. 1845 Darwin Vby. Nat. 
x. (1879) 220 Many sin ages .have seen, .small animals killed 
by the musket, without being, .aware how deadly an instru- 
ment it is. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1:40 To camels, .it is a deadly 
poison, 

c. spec. In names of poisonous plants. 

Deadly Carrot , the genus Thapsta of umbelliferous plants, 
natives of Southern Kuro|>e. Deadly Nightshade, the 
AtroPa B elladon ( N . O. Sol anac e.e ), a rare shrub with dark 
purple flowers and large round black berries ; the name is 
often popularly misapplied to the common Woody Night- 
shade, Solarium DuUamara , with ovoid scarlet berries. 

1578 Lytic Dodoens in. xxi. 426 Of great Nightshade, or 
Dwale. This noughtie and deadly plant is taken fora kinde 
of Solanum. .The . . fresh Icaucs of this deadly Nightshade 
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may be applyed outwardly . . The finite of this Solanum is 
deadly. 1774 T. Wisi Antuj. Furness 94 There grows the 
Lethal Ucknn, or deadly nightshade. 184* Penny Cyd. 
XXIV. 28 2/2 The spec les [of 1 hnpsia) are mostly natives of 
the countries of the Meditcrianenn, and arc known under 
the genetic name Deadly Carrot. 1886 Pall Mall G. 27 
Aug. 4/1 The plant, .ponulaily known as deadly nightshade 
in England is the woooy nightshade or bitter-sweet . . The 
appearance of the deadly nightshade, atropa belladonna of 
botany and medicine, is very different. 

6. 7 'hcol. Of sin : Entailing spiritual death ; 
mortal (opposed to venial ) ; esp. applied to the 
seven chief or 4 cardinal ’ sins : see Sjn. 

'tim 5 Ancr. R. 56 He [David J dude }>rco vtntimmen 
he.iued sunnen Sc deadliehe. 1340 Hamfoll J'r. Const 3362 
Thir cr thn hrde sytis that er dcdcly. 1340 Ayenb, 9 
Lt'cherie. is on of he zeuen dyadlichc zemuts.* Ibid, j6 Hi 
byeb heaued. .of alle zennes, and ginningeof alle kuendr, be 
by dy.idlichc, be by ttenial. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) iii. to 
pai say also pat fornicacion cs na dedly bot a kyndrly thing. 
*483 Caxton G. de la Tour H iii, By thissyune of glotonyc 
men fallc in alle the other sixe dedely sy lines. i548~9(Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, Fornicacion, and all other deadlye 
syrine. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for PL lit. i. tii Sure it is no 
Mime, Or of the deadly .seuen it is the least, avjn Kin 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 269 The Seven curs’d 
deadly Sins. .Pride, Envy, Sloth, Intemp’rance, Av’rice, Ire, 
And Lust. 1810 Shelley Cetui iv. iii. 37 Wc do but that 
which 'twere a deadly crime To leave undone. 

f b. Deadly sinner: one who commits deadly 
sin. Obs. 

i6xs Donnk Serm. i. 5 He that comes alive out of that 
field [a duel) 1 nines a dead man, because he comes a deadly 
dinner, ami he that remains dead in the field is gone to ati 
everlasting death. 

0 . Aiming, or involving an aim, to kill or de- 
stroy ; implacable, mortal, to the death. 

< xao< Lay. 8S50 bine dardliche iuan. c 1380 Air Ferutnb. 
600 A leyile to pc Sarsyn strokes .smerte rijt als til his dedly 
fo. c 1430 Freemasonry 309 Throwghc envye, or dedly hate. 
1583 Stanyhuhst Ac nets 1. (Aib.i 17 Tunoes long fostrr«l 
deadlye rcuengement. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 111 . 
382 Betwixt whom and Sir Henry Berkeley was t.o deadly 
a quarrel. 1703 Rowe Fair Pen it. 1. i. 206 With deadly 
Imprecations on her Self. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos 11. xii, 
Although thy Sire \ my deadliest foe. 1845 M. Paitison 
Fss. (18891 E 4 D‘ e contest, .becomes sharp and deadly. 

7 . Resembling or suggestive of death, death-likc. 

a. Of colour or aspect : Pale like that of a corpse. 

' 1385 Chauci-k L. G. W. 869 Thisbe, Who koude wryt«‘ 
which a dedely 1 here Hath Testa now. c 1400 Beryn 1 n7 
His colon re gan to chaunge in-to a dedely hewe 1561 
Edi n Arte Nauig. 11. xix. 50 If fthc Sunne] shew yealowe 
or deadly, tempest is like to folow. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
iv. iv. 96, 1 know it by their pale and deadly looks. 1705 
Southey Joan if Arc 289 By the flush’d cheek. .And by the 
deadly paleness w'hich ensued. 1803 Med. Jrnl. x. 152 In 
consequent e of the. .deadly look of the child. 

b. Death-likc in unconsciousness or physical 
prostration. 

1548 Hall Chron. 56 The Normans hearyng of the kynges 
aruval wer sodenly striken with a deadly fcarc. 156* 
Winjei Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 1888 1. 6 Qunat deidly sleip 
is this that hes opprcssit 30W? 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. 
xxii. 411 Naicotick, causing deadly sleep. 1853 Lytton 
My Navel xi. vii, A deadly faintness seized her, 

c. Dcath-like in darkness, gloom, dullness, 
silence, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17B81 (Gott.) be folk in dcdcli mirknes 
stadd. 15*9 More Conf. agst. Trib, 11. Wks. 1171/1 Con- 
tinuall fatigai ion wouldc make it [the mind]dull and deadlye. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio at) There was .such a 
deadlie silence in the portc. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 290 
All’s cheerlesse, darkc, and deadly. 1638 Rouse Hcav. 
Urtiv. (1702) 166 Silting in darkness and a deadly shadow, 

8. Excessive, 4 terrible 4 awful \ colloq. 

1660 Pfpys Diary 1 Nov, A deadly drinker he is, and 
grown exceedingly fat. *660 Ibid. 7 Dec., So to the Privy 
Seale where 1 signed a deadly number of pardons. 17*5 
Mrs. Dr lany Lijc ft Corr, ( 1861) 11 . 382 It has been a deadly 
while I have taken to answer your kind letter. 1773 Goldsm. 

A loops to Cony. I. ii, You’re come a deadly deal wrong ! 
1843 Carlyle Past /V.(i8s8) 281 Why such deadly haste 
to make money? 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (185 7) I. 146 
The quantity of corn that a few sparrows can eat I . cannot 
be very deadly, 

0 . Comb., as deadly -dinted, - handed \ - headed , 

- like adjs. ; deadly-lively a., combining dullness 
and liveliness, lively in a gloomy and depressing 
way (colloq.); 1) cn cc deadly -liveliness. m 

1593 ^ ha ks. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii 9 The deadly handed Clifford 
slew my Steed. 1596 Fitz-Gki kkey Sir F, Drake (1881)51 
An hundred dcadlie-diutcd staves. 1630 Kutiii* kforp Lett. 
(1862) 1 . 55 She is in a most dangerous and deadly-like con- 
dition. 1838 Dickens Nit h. Nit k. xii, Even her black dress 
assumed something of a deadly-lively air from the iaunty 
style in whi< h it was worn. 1881 Mrs. Olipiiant in Macm. 
Mag. XL 1 IL 402 He was taken to Mentone, .to thedeadly- 
livcTincss , . and invalid surroundings of that shelter of the 
suffering. x8ot Spectator 12 Dec. 855 The dcadly-livclincss 
of flippant and forced humour. 

Deadly (dc dli), adv. Forms : 1 dSftdlfoe, 
3-4 deadliohe, 4 dyadlioho, dedlyk, 4-6 dedely, 

5 dedly, 6 deedly, Se. deidly, 7 deadlie, 6- 
deadly. [OK. deadlie e, f. dlcui Dkad ; see -ly 
1 1. In a way that causes death ; mortally, fatally ; 
to death. Obs. 

c X050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wttlcker 436/8 Loetaliter, dendlice. 
611330 R. Brunn* Chron . (1810) 33 He wonded be Kyng 
dedely fulle sore, r 144 a P romp. Pam. 115 Dedely, tnor- 
taliter, letaliter , 1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. t. xiv. 
(1634)71 They are wounded, but not deadly. *6*7 May 
Lucan ix. (1431) ax The snakes bile deadly, latall arc their 
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teeth, c 1679 Roxb. Ball, VI. 147 Killing Beauty . . Be no 
more so deadly Cruel. 1816 Byron Ch . Har. in. xxix, 
When shower'd The death-bolts deadliest. 

t b. Theol. In a way that entails spiritual death ; 
mortally : see Deadly a. 5. Obs. 

a tats After. R. 58 3 if he is ivonded so pet he sune$ie dead- 
liche. 1340 Aycttb. 223 Ine opre cas me may zenep, oper 
lhtliche, oper dyadliche. c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxbj iii. 10 
pai say we synno dedly in )>at we sehaue ouic berdes. 1503 
Hawks Exam ft. Virt . xiii. 273 A dungeon longe and wyde* 
Made for theym that do synne dedely. 1570 Tomson Cal- 
vin's Serm. 1 tm. 112/2 To see those men, which were as it 
were Angels of God, tall : yea, & that deadly. 

+ 2 . Implacably, mortally; to the death. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Bkunne Chron . Wace (Rolls) 2644 Sheo louede 
mykel pe slayn broker, & dedlyk [7>.r. dedely J hated sche bat 
oper. 1393 Gower Con/. 1 . 332 Thus hate 1 dedely thilke vice. 
*579 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.)os, I haue heard that women either 
luue entirely or hate deadly. 1650 S. Clarke Red. Hist. 

1. (1654) 44 The spitefull Devil deadly pursuing him. 

3 . Jn a manner resembling or suggesting death ; 
as if dead ; without animation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18155 <Cott.)faa waful wras sa dcdli dim, 
All lighted be 1 cm pat Lome wit him. c 1430 Pilgr. / y. 
Man node 1. Ixxxix. (1869) 50 Al dedlichc [tout tnornement] 
he answerde hire. 1594 Shaks. Kick. Ill , 111. vii. 26 They 
. . Star’d eac h on other, and look’d deadly pale. 1633 P. 
Fi etcher Purple l si. \n. (R.), How comes it then, that in 
so near decay Wc deadly sleep in deep security? 1863 
Dickens Mut. Er. 1. i, Seeming to turn deadly faint. 

4 . To a fatal or extreme degree ; t mortally ’, 

* to death * ; extremely, excessively, colloq. 

(>*1300 Cursor M. 17225 (Cott.), 1 hat cs sa dcdli dill.] 

1589 IVnhNHAM Eng. Poesic lit. xviii. (Arh.) 20s He . . did 
. .deadly belie the matter by his description. 1591 Spenser 
Eire. Gnat 446 Judgement seates, whose ludge is dcadlic 
d red. *688 Miegk hr. Diet. s.v, Slow, He is deadly slow, 
il at /uric use went long. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. Epil. 31 These 
Cups are pictty, but they’re deadly dear. 1809 Scon Let. 
to Southey 14 Jan. in Loikhart , In this deadly cold weather. 
1863 T kollofe Belton Ext. ix. 102 It is so deadly dull. 
1878 Mrs. Si owe Pogattuc P. xiii, Wc were deadly tired. 

6. In a dead manner ; like a dead thing, rare. 

1581 G. Pettie tr. Cuazzds Civ. Conv. it. (1581*)) 50 To 
fall dcadlic to the gronmle, as a bodic without breath. 
18 aa MozLRY Ess, (1878) 11. 126 There is a belief in the 
Bible which is mere Bibliolatry, and . .rests deadly in a mere 
book. 

t Dea*dman. Obs. -« Dead v/att : formerly 
written and pronounced as one word. (Cf. Blind- 
man.) Obs. exc. in names, as J lead man's Walk. 

a xxoo Cursor M.i 1504 <Cott.) A smcrl o sclcuth bitturnes, 
pal tied man cors wit smerld es. c 1440 (ivsta Horn, lxx, 3H7 
(Add. MS. )Atte dcrige of a dedeman that laye on the here. 
1611 Shaks. Cyntb. v. iii. 12 The strait passe was dainm’d 
With dead men. 

Dead man is used in various fig. applications 
and combinations ; chiefly in //. 

1 . pi. ( dead men.) Empty bottles (at a drinking- 
bout, etc.), slang or colloq. 

a 1700 B. F,. Di < t . Cant . Crew, D e ad-in m, empty Pots or 
bottles on a Tavern-table. 1738 Swift Polite Cowers . 188 

l.ct him carry off the dead Men, as we say in the army 
imeaning the empty bottles). 1825 C. M. Wemmacoit 
Eng, Spy 1 . 151 The wine bin surrounded by a regiment of 
dead men. 1831 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iii. 11876) 244 Ficsh 
bottles were brought ; the ‘dead men .removed. 

2 . slang, (See quot. 1873.) 

1764 Low Life 40 Journeymen Bakers .. are casting up 
what Dead-Men they cheated their Masters of the past 
Week. 1819 Moore Tom Crib's Mem. 16 (Farmer) Dead 
men are bakers, so called ftom the loaves falsely charged to 
their master’s customers. l8 73 Slang Diet., Dead-man , 
a baker. Properly speaking, it is an extra loaf smuggled 
into the basket by the man who carries it out, to the hiss of 
the master. Sometimes the dead-man is charged to a 1 us- 
turner, though never delivered. 

3 . Cards . A dumra^at whist. 

<786 Mackenzie in Lounger No. 79 p 13 As if one 
should, .sit down with three dead men at whist. 

4 . Naut, (//.) ‘The reef or gasket-ends care- 
lessly left dangling under the yard when the sail is 
lurled, instead of being tucked in’ ( Adm. Smyth)* 

Dead men’s belle. A local name in Scotland 
for the Foxglove, Digitalis Purpurea, 

1848 W. Gardiner Elora Eorjarshire 139 It is known to 
the peasantry by the name of ‘dead men s bells ’. 1853 G. 
Johnston Mat. Hist. E. Bord. 157. 

* f Dead man’s (men’s) eye(«. Naut. Obs . 
= Dead-eye. 

1466 Mann, <f* Househ. Exp. 214 A bolt for the stemme, 
also the closynge of dedemen yen. 1398 Florio, Morto . . 
a pullie in a ship called the dead man he. 1626 Capt. 
Smith Accid. Yng. .Seamen 15 Pollies, blockex, xhiuers and 
dead mens eyes. 1706 Phillips (cd. Kornev). Dead- me ns 
Lyes tin a Ship), a kind. of little Block*, or Pulleys, having 
many Hole*, but no Shivers ; wherein run small Ropes. 
Dead man'* (men’s) flnffer(e. 

1 . A local name for various species of Orchis , 
properly those with palmate tubers, as 0. maculata 
and latifolia\ in Shaks. prob. the Early Purple 
Orchis, 0 . maseula. Also applied to Arum ma- 
iu latum, Lotus comiculatus , and Alopecurus pra~ 
tensis. (Britten 8c Holland.) 

160a Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 173 Long Purples^. . our cold 
Maids doe Dead Mens Fingers call them. Johnston 

Nat. Hist . E. Bord. 193 Orchis lati folia. i he root, from 
its shape, is sometimes called . . Dead-men’s-Angers. 

2 . The zoophyte Aleyonium digitatum : — next 1 . 
i860 Dallas Nat, Hist. Anirn . Kingd, 54. 1863 Gosse 

Year at Shore 73. 187a Dana Corals 83. 


3. The finger-like divisions of the branchi tv or 
gills in a lobster or crab. 

1806-7 J. Bkrkspord Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ix. xlv, 
In eating lobster— getting. . half a dozen of the dead man’s 
fingers into your mouth. 

Dead man’s band. 

1. A zoophyte, Aleyonium digitatum , forming 
lobed fleshy masses : see Alcyonium, 

* 75 |i Ellis Corallines 83 Dead Man’s Hand or Dead 
Man s Poes. This extraordinary Sea-production is indebted 
for the English name to the Fishermen, who often take it 
up in thcirTJcts, when they are trawling for flat Fish. 1756 
Schlosskk in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 450 The alcyonium .. 
commonly called dead-man’s hand. 

2. a. A local name for Orchis maculata and 
0. maseula (cf. prec. 1 ). b. Also for i Ncp hr odium 
Filix-mas y and some other ferns, from the appear- 
ance of the young fronds before they begin to open, 
resembling a closed fist ’. c. Also for the seaweed 
Tangle, Laminaria digitata. (Britten 8c Hull.) 

1853 G. Johns ton Nat, Hist. E. Bord. 193 Orchis macu- 
lata . . Dead -man ’s-h and. 

f Dead man’s bead. Obs. A * death’s head ’ ; 
a skull or figure of a skull. 

*557 Eury Wills (Camden) 146 My ringe with the dead 
manes head. 156a J. Heywood Prcn*. <V Epigr.{ 1867)66, 
I ncucr mcete the at fleshe nor at fishe, Hut I hauc suie 
a dcadc mans head in my dishe. 

Dead man’s thumb. 

1. A local name for Orchis maseula , from the 
shape of the tubers. (Cf. Dkad man’s fingkr i.) 

165a ltoxb. Balhuis (Britten 8c Holland), Each flower .. 
Such ns within the meddowes grew, As dead man’s thumbs 
and harebell blew \v.r. an hearb all blew]. 1833 th Jomnsion 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 197 From the colour and shape of the 
tuber the plant is called Dead-man’s thumb; ami children 
tell one another, with mystetious awe, that the root was 
once the thumb of some unburied murderer. 

2 . = 1 )KAD MAN’N HAND I. 

, *863 G. Rowe in Intell. Olsen*. Sept. 84 The swelling 
lobes of the dead man's thumb. 

t Dead man’s toee. Obs . = prec. 2 . 

1753 [sec Dead man's hand i J. 1786 J. Eli is Nat. Hist. 
Zoophytes 84 Round white eggs, like those described in the 
Ahyomum digitatum or Dead Man’s I ocs. 

Deadness (de'tlnfao. The condition or quality 
of being dead, in various senses : 1. lit. 

„ ,6 ?7 T opsfll Eour-f, Beasts {16 71)481 To Pluto and to 
the Earth, they sacrificed black Sheep or Lambs, in tnkrn 
of dcadncssc. a 1716 .South Serin, VII. i. (R.j, Cursing 
it I the barren fig-tree] to deadness with a word. *764 Wool- 
comb in Phil. Traus. LX. 97 A numbness and deathless of 
his little . . finger, 1881 Miss Yonok Lads Lasses it. 95 
The man that, .gets the creeping deadness in his bones. 

2. fig. 

x6xx Bible Rom. iv; 19 The deadnesse of Saracs wombe. 
e x6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Floiuers (1855) 121 They Have blood- 
lesse chcckcs, and deadnesse in their eyes, a 1628 Pkkkion 
Saints Daily Rxetr. (1629) 74 What is a man to doe when 
hcc Andes a greaL indisposition to prayer . . a dulnesse, and 
deadnesse in him. 164J Petition in Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
»v. (184^) 165/2 By the deadness of trade. 1738 Wesley 
lYks. (1872) I. 162 Hence my deadness and wanderings in 
public prayer. 1749 Hi*. G. Lavington hnthus. Methodists 
(1754) II. 55 Spiritual Desertions, inward Deadnesse*. 1883 
II. Drummond Nat. Lain in spir. IP. v. (1884) x6o The 
spiritual deadntiss of humanity. 

b. The state of being m-ad to something. 

*745 Wk.si.ky Ansu>. Ch. 7 Your Deadness to the World. 
1786M ad. D'Arblay Diary vj Sept., The deadness of the 
whole Court to talents and genius. 1858 Bushnell Nat. <y 
Supemat. xiv, Dcadncss to God and all holy things. 

3. Want of some characteristic physical quality ; 
absence of lustre or colour, dullness ; want of 
taste ; flatness, insipidity, etc. 

1707-X6J. Mortimer (J.\ Deadness or flatness in evder. 
1783 Sarah Fielding Ophelia I. xix, I had perceived, .acad* 
ness in the best complexions. 

Dead-nettle (de'd,ne:t'l). See also 1 )ea- 
nettlk. The English name for plants of the genus 
Lamium (N.O. Labiate), having leaves like those 
of a nettle, but which do not sting ; esp. L. album 
White Ilead-nettle, and L. purpureum Red Dead- 
nettle; also applied to L . Galeobdolon ( G. luteuvi) 
Yellow Dead-nettle or Archangel, and occasionally 
to species of Stachys or other labiates. 

1198 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvti. cxciii. (1495) 730 Of 
male* is dowblc kyndc, one brennyth and bytytn, and 
another manere hyghtc the deed nettyll or the blyndc nettyll. 
* 57 ® 1 -yte Dodoens t. Ixxxviii. 130 There be two kindes of 
Dead Nettcl. The one. .smelleth but little, the other, .hath 
a strong and stinking .sauour. 1794 Makiyn Rousseau's 
Bot. iv. 43 The white dead-nettle . . has no affinity with 
nettle*, .except in the shape of the leaves. 1879 Lubbock 
Si /. Led. i. 1 The Common White Deadnettlc. 

Dead oil: see Dead I), 2 . 
t Dead palsy, dea-d-pa-isy. Obs. [Dead 
tf. 2 a.] Palsy producing complete insensibility or 
immobility of the part affected. 

139* Constable Sonn, lit. vii, Dead-palsey sicke of all my 
chicfest parts. 164a Fuller Holy 4- Prof. State v. vi. 382 
Now our Atheist hath a dead paUey, is past all sense. 1697 
R. Pkircr Bath Mem. 1. iv. 59 The ’ H*utr Aijyta, or half. stroke 
(vulgarly call’d the Dead I’alsie, or Palsie of one Side). 170a 
Pkpys Lorr. ^05 About three weeks sime. Sir R. Dutton 
was struck with the dead-nalsyon hi* left side. He has re- 
covered the motion, though not the uxe, of his hand and foot. 
171a Arbuthnoi' John Bull 111. x. Frog was seized with 
a dead palsy in the tongue. 1761 Mrs. h. S heridan S idney 
Bidu/ph 111. 217. 


t Dead pay. Obs. [Cf. F. morte-payc.] 

1. Pay continued to a soldier, etc. no longer in 
active service ; a soldier receiving such pay. 

1385 T. Washington tr. Nu ho lay's Voy. Turkic in. iv. 
76b, When these men. .can serve no longer in the wanes. . 
they are sent as. .keepers of castles and towns, whom wc do 
cal dead payes. x6xx Colon., Mort e-pay es, Dead-pay*** ; 
SouMiers in ordinaric pay,, for the gard of a fortresse, or 
frontier Towne, duting( their lines. 1663 F. Si ence House 
of Media 339 The citizens and Dcad-payes nabl/d the 
French at unawaic*. 1686 Lond.Caz. No. 2106/1 Januaries 
. . tlwt being Superannuated, .teccivc a dead Pay of so much 
a day. 

2. Pay continued in the name of a soldier or 
sailor actually dead or discharged, and appropriated 
by the officer ; a person in whose name such pay 
is drawn. (Cf. dead-share in Dkad D. a.) 

1565 Calfhill Anno. Treat. Crosse ( 1846)62 Like a cove- 
tous Captain will needs indent for a dead pay 16*7 Ur. 
Hail (,t. Impostor Wks. 507 Like to some vnfaithfull cap- 
laine that hath. Ailed his purse with dead payes, and made 
vp the number of bis companies with boi rowed men. 1639 
Massinger Unnat. Combat iv, ii, O you commanders '1 hat, 
like me, have no dead pays, nor can cuzcu The commissniy 
at a muster. 1663 Phbyh Diary t$K let., The Kin*; muster- 
ing the Guards the other day himself, .found teasoti to dis- 
like their condition . . finding so many absent men, or dead 
pays. 1867 Smyth bailor's Word-bk., Dead-pay , that 
given formerly in shares, or for names borne, but for which 
no one appears. 

De&*d-point, dead point. Mcch. [Dradh. 

IV.] That position of a crank at which it is in 
a direct line with the connecting-rod, and at which 
therefore the force excited tends to thrust or pull 
instead of turning the ctank. 

1830 Kaikr & Laron. Meih. xviii. 254 The cranks are so 
placed that when either is at its dead point, the other is in 
its most favourable position. 1873 R. F. Martin \x.llavred 
Winding Mach. 72 One piston is on the dead point, and, 
therefore, the other one alone must turn the engine round. 

Dead reekoning. Naut . [Dkad^.V.] The 
estimation of a ship’s position from the distance 
run by the log and the courses steered by the com- 
pass, with cotrections for current, leeway, etc., but 
without astronomical observations, llencc dead 
latitude (q. v.), that computed by dead reckon- 
ing. 

1613 M. Rim ky Magn. Bodies T47 Keeping a true, not 
n dead reckoning of his course. . 'T 60 . Pi * miu w ion in Phil, 
/'runs. LI. 91 1 i’hc latitude exhibited by the dead reckon- 
ing of the ship. x8ao R. H. Dana Be/ Mast xxxii. 124 We 
bad drifted too much to allow of our dead reckoning being 
anywhere near the mark. x8ox Nature 3 Sept., The h>^, 
which for the first time enabled the mariner to carryout bis 
dead-reckoning with confidence, is first dcsciibcd in Bourne's 
‘ Regiment for the Sea', whi< h was published in 1577. 
fig. x868 Lowell Witchcraft Prose Wks. 1890 II. 372 The 
mind, when it sails by dead reckoning, .will sometimes biing 
upin stiangc latitudes. 

Dead Sea. [transl. L. mare mor/uum , (ir. 
1 ) vitcpA. Oakaaoa (Aristotle). By the Greeks and 
Romans the same name was given aho to the 
Arctic Ocean in the North of Kurojie : ? as devoid 
of the presence of life, or of motion, currents, etc.] 
The lake or inland sea in the south of Palestine, 
into which the Jordan flows; it has no outlet, and 
its waters arc intensely salt and bitter. 

r 1*50 Genesis <v E rod. 1123 Dc swartc Hum, fle dede *<?. 
ri3»5 E. E. A lltt. P. B. tnsio per faure uiets wein s<-t, 
nov is a see called, pat ay is drouy and dym, and tied in hit 
kynde, Bio, blubiande, and blak . . Forby be derk dedc sc** 
bit is denied. 1387 Tkemsa Higden (Rolls) 1 . T05 (Mat/.) 
Imlea hap in pc soupc side pe dedc Sc. 1559 W. (Ynning- 
h\m Cosmogr. Glasse 144 It is also called the dead sea, 
because the water moveth not.. nether can. .any Ashe live 
theie. 1835). Neal Bro. Jonathan 11 . 350 Deader than 
the deacl-.sea itself. 

b. at Irib , , as in Dead Sea apple, Dead Sea 
fruit — Apple of Sodom : sue Apple 3 . 

1868 Miss B r addon i title), Dead Sea Fruit. 1869 Eng. 
Met It. 24 Dec. 354/1 Dead Sea apples, Sodom apple*, or mml 
apples, .are occasionally imported from Bussorah. 188a The 
Carden x Apr. 220/1 The Asclrpi.is above alluded to is what 
has been called the Dead Sea Fruit. X883 L. Wingfii id 
A. Rowe III. vi. 119 The baked meats were Dead Sea fruit, 
and stuck in her throat. 

Dead set : see Set sb. 

Dead-thraw (-throw), Sc. ff. Death-thuok. 
Dea'd-tongue. a name for the umbelliferous 
plant (Ena nine croc at a, from its paralysing effect 
on the organs of speech. 

1688 T. Lawson Let. in Ray's Corr. (i 848) 205 (E nan the 
Ciculit-fnu te . . about Kendal and HiUondale, Westmoreland, 
..where it is commonly called Dead longue. *746 
Watson in Phil. Trans . XL 1 V. 233 This Onnntln* in 
Cumberland, where the Country - People call it Dead 
Tongue. 1878 Cnmbrld. Gloss., Deed tongue , the water 
hemlock or drop wort plant, (Enanthe ctocata. 

Dead water, dead-water. [Dead a. 22 ] 

1. Water without any current ; still water. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 240 A standing pooleordead water. 
X691 T. Acc. New Invent. 122 1 th broad side lying 

to the Wind in dcad water. 1874 Buhnand My Time xxii. 
197 Wc pulled in. and made for a quiet nook in dead watci. 

a It rib. X79* J. Phillies Hist. Inland Navig. Add. (1795) 
29 The advantages of a dead-water navigation. 

2. A r aut . The eddy water just behind the stem of 
a ship under way. 

i6#7 Caet, Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 42 Dead water is 
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the Eddie water followes the stem* of the ship, not passing i 
away so quickly as that slides by her sides, c 1850 kudim . 
Navig. (Weale) 114 Vessels with a round buttock have but 
little or no dead-water. 

3 . The stillest state of the tide, when the rise 
and fall are at a minimum ; the neap tide. (Cf. 
Dead a. 37.) 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. n. wtii. 50 Whit he the Mariners 
call nope tyd« s. .dead water-., 01 lowe fluddes. 

Dead weight, dea d-weight. [Dear a. 

1 . The heavy unrelieved weight of an inert body. 

(///. nn'I/x- ' 

1660 I m li Vow F i/. Phys, Mech . xxxiii. 238 When the 
SikIvm < .um* to h<* moved oncly with a dead weight 01 
pi < s ,111 e. 170a htAVFRY At nut's Friend 81 The Moving 
< .ius« , a*. Mens Hands, Horses, or Dead Wright. 1711 
Siiai 11 sit. c ha rat . i. iii. (17 17) I. 67 Pedantry and Bigotry 
ru<- Mill stones able to sink the lmst Hook which carries the 
h'.ist p.nt of their dead weight. 1844 Dkkkns Mart, Chuz. 
\lvi, Mis. (i.uiip, .forced him backwards down the .stairs by 
the nine oppicssion of her dead-weight. 

b. tt't/in. (Sec tpiots.) 

1858 Simmonds Di\ /. Trade , Dead Weight , heavy mer- 
rh tmJisc forming pmt of a ship’s cargo. 1867 Smviii 1 
Sudor's Word-bk . , Dead weight, a vessel’s lading when it 
( onsists of heavy j^ooils, but parti< ularly Midi as pay freight 
mi Old 1 ng to thei weight and not their stowage. 1874 
Knigiii Diet. Mech ., Dcatl-weight, the weight of the vehicle 
of .my kind ; that which must be transported in addition to 
the load. 1881 Linux >< i< in Nature No. 61H. 412 The saving 
in dc'M weight, by this improvement alone, is from io to 16 
pet cuit. 

2 . A henvy inert weight ; fig. a heavy weight or 
burden pressing with unrelieved force upon a per- 
son, institution, etc. 

17*1 Dk Foe Matt, Cavalier (1840) 282 The Scots . .weic 
always the dead weight upon tnc king’s affairs. 1783 C. 
Thomas in Mtd. Cowman. II. 79 A lump or dead weight, , 
as he termed it, in his inside. 179a A. Young Trav. France 
113 His c haiacter is a dead weight upon him. 1822 I1 a/- j 
nrr Tabled.^ Convert, of Lords (i 052) 242 We not only 1 
deter the student from the attempt, but lay a dead-weight 1 
upon the imagination. 1876 F. K. Trim iope UuirMtm* 1 
Pillow III. xviii. 229 It was extremely exhilarating .to find 
himself free, .of the dead weight of debt. [ 

1 3 . * A name given to an advance by the Hank 
of England to Government on account of the half- ! 
pay and pensions of the retired officers of the Army 
and Navy * (Simmonds Dirt. Trade). Obs. t 

I’he debt was paid off by an annuity which ceased in 1867. 1 
18*3 Count, t r Fur. Fates (1885) 1 . 320 The six hundred 
millions of Debt and the hundred and fifty millions of dead- ! 
weight. *8*6 J. Hume in Hansard XVI. 184 <5 The year 
1822, when Mr. Vansittart brought before parliament the 
notable expedient to pay for the dead-weight. .The country 
were induced to h< lieve, that in forty-four years the whole 
of the dead-weight would be annihilated by the gradual 
deciement, by death, of the i»ersons to whom the allowances 
out of it wtic payable. 18*7 Genii. Mag. XCVli. 11. ij 
P laced on the supoi animation or dead weight list. 

Dead well, dea d-we ll. [Dead a. 15, 22.] 

1 . A well dug down into a porous stratum, to 
carry off surface or refuse water : called also absorb - 
ing wcll y dumb well. Cf. dead-hole (Dead a. D. 2). 

1852 61 An hit. Fubl. Soi. Diet. !. 5 In some parts of 
England absoibing wells are known under the name of 
dead wells. 1875 Uke Diet. Arts II, 10 Dead wells, wells 
which are made to carry off refuse waters. 

2 . A 1 well ’ or excavation into which the weights 
of a large clock descend. 

1867 Musgkai k Nooks 4 Corners Old Fr. I. 261 A * dead 
will of some twenty feet depth* which used to receive the 
descending weights of a great clock. 

Dead wood. dea*d-wood. 

1 . Wood dead upon the tree ; the dead branches 
of fruit-trees, or the like ; hence Jig, 

To get, have, possess the dead-wood ( U.S. slang) ; to have 
one at a disadvantage, secure the advantage. 

187a C. King Mountain Sierra Nev. x. 21 1 He considered 
himself to possess the ‘dead-wood \ 

2 . Naut. Solid blocks of timber fastened just 
above the keel at each end of the ship, to strengthen 
those parts. 

*7*7-** Ciiambffs Cycl. s.v. Shift (Plate), The rising or 
Dean Wood. 1760 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), It dc- 
tcrrnincs the height h of the dead-wood, afore and abaft. 

1879 ( astftrx Techn. Kduc. IV. 187/a The deadwood, stem- 
son, and other strengthenings. 

attrib. 179 a Trans. Soc. F.ncourag, A rts X. 225 To draw 
the Kelson and dead-wood bolts out. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Dead-wood knees , the upper foremost and after* 
most pieces of dead wood. 

Dea‘d-work, dead work. 

+ 1 . Naut. (See quota.) Obs. 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxi. 75 Together with 
all the dead works, as the cabins and galleries without. 

1769 !• al< oner Diet. Marine (1789), Dead-work, all that 
part of a ship which is above water when she is laden. 
c 1850 Kudim , Navig. (Weale) 154 Supernatant ftartof the 
ih/ft, that pari which, when afloat, is above the water; 
am iimtly expressed by the name of dead-work. 

2 . Mining. Work not directly productive, but 
done in preparation for future work. 

1869 R. H. Smyth Goldfields of I’ictoria 600 Dead- 
work, the opening up nr preparatory work for mining by 
sinking shafts and w m/es, driving levels and cro.SKuts. 

187a Raymond .Statist Mines, 60 They will, .save the i\ 
pense of timljering, and much ‘dead work * in prospecting. 

3 . Work in hand, not (unshed*. 

1888 Chicago Inter-Ocean (Farmci), To-night the joint 


committee issued a circular commanding the men to quit 
everything but dead work. [x8ox Daily News 23 May 6/5 
( Tailors' Strike ) Another man declared . . that they should 
refuse to touch any of their ‘ dead ’ (i. e., work in hand) until 
the strike was ovci.J 

De&dy (dedi). slang. A name for gin, or for 
a particular quality of gin. 

(So called npp. from the name of the distiller. The T«ondon 
Directory for 1812 has I). Deadv, Distiller and Rrandy- 
mcrchant, Sol’s Row, Tottenham Court Rd.] 

[181a Sporting Mag, XXXIX. 13H At a public house 
where Sam had been copiously sipping Dciuly h max.J 1819 
T. Mookk Tom Crib's Mem. Congress App , To quaff Our 
Dcady o’er some State Affairs. 1*1843 Soul iiky Doctor 
Intcrchantcr xvi. <LU, Some of the wnole-hoggery in the 
House ot Commons he would designate by Dcady, or Wet 
and Heavy; some by weak tea, others by Blue-Ruin. 

De-aerato: see De- II. i. 

Deaf (clef), a. Forms; 1-3 doaf, Orm. deof, 
(2-3 pi. deaue), 3-6 dof, (3-5 pi. deue, 4 Ay mb, 
dyaf, dyaue, dyeaue), 4-5 deef(f, (//. deeue), 
4-6 defe, (deff(e, 5 deif, deyffo), 6 doefe, deaffe, 
V*SV. deif^f), 6-7 deafo, 7- deaf. [A Common 
Teutonic adj. : OE. deaf— OFris. ddfi( wFris. doaf) y 
OS. dof (MDu., Du., M LG. doof (v), LG. dof), 
Of I G. toup (b), (MllG. toupy Ger. taub), ON. 
daufr (Sw. dof Va.dtw), Goth, daufs(b) OTeut. 
*daut>- 0 Zy from an ablaut stem dcuti-, daub-, dub, 
prc-Teut. dhcubh to be dull or obtuse of percep- 
tion : cf. Goth, afdaubnan to grow dull or obtuse, 
also Gr. tu0Aoj (:— 0u</>-) blind. The original 
diphthong remains in north, dial. ; in standard 
Eng. the vowel was long until the modem period, 
and bo late ns 1717 8 it was rimed with relief by 
Prior and Watts ; the pronunciation (d/'f) is still 
widely diffused dialectally, and in the United States. 
In many F.ng dial* 1 ts the ca is still diphthongal, decaf J 
1 . Lacking, or ik J< olive in, the sense of hearing. 
c 8*5 1 "esft. Psalter \x\v\i[\ ]. 14 Sw* swe deaf ic nc g*[herdc |. 

1 xaoo 7 r/u. Coll. Horn. 129 Also to deuc mrn. c 1*00 
( Irwin 15^00 Dunibe nicnn it d.Lfc. a 1**5 A/. Marker, ao 
Nodcr diimbc nc deaf. 0x386 Chaucfr Prol. 446 Hut she 
was soimlel deef [v r. def, iU*fe) and hat was scathe. *398 
’1 ki.msa Faith. De P. A*, xvn. clxxxviii. (1495) 720 Vynegrc 
hclpith de> 4 “ ceres, c 1440 Pi omft. Pant. 1 1 5 Dclfc, surdus. 
1538 Stake 1 v England 212 As you wold tel a tab* to adcff« 
man. 1601 Shakn, Jut. C . 1. »i. a 13 Come on my right hand, 
fur this eare is ilrufe. 1717 Prior Alma 11. 366 1 ill death 
shall bring the kind relief, We must be patient, or l>e deaf, 
1718 Watts I*s. cxxxv. 7 Blind are their eyes, their ears are 
deaf [rune relief). x8x8 Scott /lit. Midi, xxxv, You know 
■ our good Lady Suffolk is a little deaf. X87X B. Tayiok 
Faust (1875) 11 * 1* i- 5 In the rocks beneath the leaf, If it 
J strikes you, you are deaf. 

b. absol ., esp. in pi. the deaf, deaf people. 
e 1000 A gt. Gosft. Matt. xi. 5 Blind* xcscob. .deafe fcr* 
hyra)>. c xaoo Vices 4 / 'irtues (1888) 75 pe blind*, 5 c durnbe, 
5 e deaue, 5 e halte. a X300 Cursor Af. 13107 ((^ott.) pc def 
has hering, blind has sight. x6xx Bible Isa. xxxv. 5 Then 
. .the cares of the deafe shnlbc vnstopped. 1855 Browning 
Master J lugues xxvi, Who thinks JIugues wrote for the 
deaf?, .try again ; what’s the clef? 

O. Jig. said of things. 

a xooo Juliana T50 pa;t ic..<lnmbum and deafum dcofol- 
Kicldtim. .gaful onhate. 1605 Shakn. Alaib. v. i. 81 Infected 
mindes To their deafe pillowes will discharge their seirets. 
x8*t Shelley Promcth. Unb. t. 29 Have its deaf waves not 
heard my agony? 

d. Proverbial phrases. As deaf as an adder or a 
post (formerly and still dialectally as deaf as a door , 

| door-post, door-nail, etc.) ; none so deaf as those who 
I wont hear. (Deafness is attributed in the Bible, 

I Ps. lviii. 5, to the adder ( fethen the asp) ; cf. 
the name deaf adder in 7.) 

[a 1400-50 Alexander 4747 Dom jus a dore-nayle & defe 
was he bathe.] 155X Ckovnlfy Ideas. 4 Pain 93 Yc deafe 
dorepostis, collide yc not heare ? 156* J. H i- yvvood Prov. 4 
/Jig r. (1867) 14 j Who is *0 deafe, as he that will not hearc. 
xoo6 Breton Alt's. Mavtllia Wks. ((iiosart) 49 il>.) H* is as 
deafe as a dootc. i6ix Cotgk , Sourd cattnne vn taftis , as 
deafe as a duore-nayle (say we', a T693 Ur«juhamt Kal>clai% 
hi. xxxiv, He was as deaf as a L)oor-tiail. 18*4 Bkntham Fk. 

I of Fallacies Wks. 1841 II. 412 None arc so completely 
deaf as those who will not hear, a 1845 Hoon Tale of 
T rumftet iv, She was deaf as a post . . And as deaf as 
twenty similes more, Including the adder, that deafest of 
snakes. 

[c8*5 VeJ. Ps. lvii. 4 (51 Swc nedran deafe. 1535 
Cover r>. ibid. , Like the deaf Adder that stoppeth hir cares.] 

e. Deaf and dumb ; also used absol. ( - Deaf- 
mute) and thence attrib ., as ‘a deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet \ 

a x**5 Alter. F. 10R Ich h*o!d me al stillo . . ase dumbe 8c 
deaf dc 3 bet naue 5 non onsw*re. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4281 
pof it del* were & doumbe, d*«le as a ston. x6*5 Sir J. 

S fradling Divine Poems in xlvi. 96 The dcaf-and-dumbe 
he made to hearc and speake. 1669 Holder Elgin. Speech 
App. iia Now as to the most general case of those who are 
deaf and dumb, I say they are dumb by consequence from 
their deafness. X774 Johnson West. I si. Wks. X. 520 There 
is . . in Edinburgh . . a college of the deaf and dumb. x86< 
Tylor Early llist, Man . ii. 17 The real deaf-and-dumb 
language of signs. 

f. In restricted sense : Insensible to certain kinds 
of sounds, musical rhythm, etc. 

X784 Cowi-er Task vi. 646 Deaf as the dead to harmony. 
i860 Tvndai \. Glac . 1. xxiii. 167 A world of sounds to which 
I had born before quite deaf. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
(1886) 241 His remarks upon versification are . . instructive 
to whoever is not rhythm-deuf. 


2. ftg. Not giving ear ; unwilling to hear or heed, 
inattentive. Const, to (f at). Phrase, to turn a 
deaf ear (to). 

xso7 R. Olouc. (Rolls) 7220 Hii bep deue & blinde iwys, 
pat mi nolle)) non goil )>yng yhurc ne ysc. 1393 Langu P. 
PI. C. xii. 61 For god is def now a dayes and deyneb nouht 
ous to huyre. c 1440 Hyltoh Sc ala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
n.xxii, Make deef ere to hem iw though pou herde hem not. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. 30 Mankindc was 
in a manner deaffe at the law of nature. 1007SHAKS. Tinian 
1. ii. 257 Oh that mens cares should be To Counscll deaf*, 
but not to Flattcrie. 1655 Jennings Eltse 100 The reason 
that hath caused.. your nitty to be deaf at my prayers, 
xyxo-x* Swift Jml. Stella 7 Feb., I was deaf to all nitrea- 
ties, 1-1780 Burns Duncan Gray, Human Hc*«lCd and 
Duncan pray’d ; Meg was deaf as Ailsa t raig. 1838 Thiki - 
wall Greece II. xiii. 167 They were deaf to bis summons. 
1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xxvi. 207 , 1 prudently turned 
a deaf ear to this question. 

f 3. Dull, stupid ; absurd. Obs. 
c 1440 Prornft \ Pant. 116 Dcffe, or dulle (K. defte, II. P. 
deft), obtusus , agrestis. 148* in Eng. Gilds (1870) 315 Tailors’, 
Exeter, Callengc hym knaffe, or horson, or deft*, or any 
yoder mysname. 1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terafteutyke 
2 Bivb, Otherwysc it shuldc be a deaf* thyngc that y* 
thynge whiche is no more beynge shulde requyre turacyon. 

+ 4 . Numb, without sensation. Obs. rare. 

13.. L. Andrew Noble Lyfe in, xcii. in Fabers Fk. 239 
Torpido is a fivshc, but who-so handclcth hym shulbe lame 
& defe of lymmes, thnt he shall fele no thyng. 

f 5. Of sounds : So dull ns to be hardly or Indis- 
tinctly heard ; muffled. Obs. [Cf. F. bruit sourd.] 
x6xx Shelton Quix. I. hi. vi. 156 The deaf and confused 
Trembling of these Trees. 1647 W. Browne Polex. xi . t<> 6 
Assoone as Almanzor had mad* an end, thcie was a deafe 
noise among all the assembly. 1700 Dryden Fables, Mele- 
ager 4 Atal. 221 A deaf murmur through the squadron 
went. — Ovids Afet. xii. 72 Nor silence is within, nor 
voice express, But a deaf noise of sounds that never cense, 
0. Lacking its essential character or quality; 
hollow, empty, barren, unproductive ; insipid. 
Cf. deaf nettle in 7 . Now chiefly dial. 

( 897 K. Alfred Gregory's I'ast. Iii. 411 Unxcfynde corn 
. 000c deaf. 14., Gloss, in Wr.-Wnlcker 718/36 Itec sunt 
paries fnutuum. .Hoc nauci, .defe. 155a Huloi-t, Deaffe 
or doted, as that whyche hath no sauoure, surdus. 1633 
1 >. Rogi rs Treat, Sacraments 1. 189 Tremble yow for your 
sitting so long upon the divels deafe egges. 178® Mahshai l 
Vorks/t. Gloss., Deaf, blasted, or barren ; as a deafe ar of 
<orn, or a deaf nut. 1878 Cumbrld Gloss., Deef DeeaJ.. 
Applied to corn, it means light grain ; and to land, weak 
and unproductive. 1883 Standard 27 Aug 6/4 ’Ibe grain 
is bulky, the ears ar* large, .although a few hue ami then* 
are ‘deaf’. 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk , Deaf .applied to 
any kind of fruit or seed enclosed in a shell or husk, which 
when opened is barren. 

b. Deaf nut : one with no kernel ; used fig. for 
something hollow, worthless, or unsubstantial. 

1613 Bp. Hall Serin. 1 Sam. xii. 24 lie is but a deaf nut 
thuctore, that hath outwaid service without iuwatd fear. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 331, I live upon no deaf 
nuts, as we use to speak. 1788 fsee picc.J. 1808 S<oit 
Let. to C. N. Sharpe 30 Dec- in Ix><khart, The appoint^ 
ments . . arc ^300 a year— no deaf nuts. 1858 De Quincfy 
Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1 . 88 A blank day, yielding nltsol lately 
nothing — what children mil a deaf nut, offering no kernel. 

+ c. Deaf arch - blind arch. Obs. rare. 

1815 Ann. Keg. Chron. 43 In one of the deaf Arches, im- 
mediately adjoining the middle arch of the bridge. 

7. Comb., etc., as deaf- cared, + - minded adjs. ; 
deaf-addor [cf. 1 d], a local name in England for 
the slow-worm or blind-worm, in U.S. for certain 
snakes supposed to be venomous ; deaf-dumb = 
Deaf - mute ; deaf • dumbnesa, dumbness or 
aphonia arising from deafness; deaf-ear, (a) 
Auiucle 3 ; f (b) a cotyledon or seed-leaf of some 
plants; deaf-nettlq«DEA^fcETTLK. 

x8o6 Polwiifle II ist. Cornwall II. 120 Wc have a kind 
of viper which wc call the long-cripple : it is the slow-worm 
or *deaf*adder of authors, i860 Bartirtt Diet. A liter., 
Flauser , the name given by the Dutch settlers to the hog- 
nosed snake . . Other popular names in New York arc Deaf- 
Adder and Buckwhcat-noscd Adder. 1834 Good Study 
Med. (cd. 4) 1 . 423 A # deaf*dumb boy. Ibid. 421 I’he extent 
of Knowledge. . . which the deaf-dumb have occasionally 
exhibited. Ibid. 418 Aphonia Surdorum, * Deaf-dumb- 
ness. 1883 B. W. Richardson Field of Disease vi. 262 
Deafness, resulting .. from actual disease, or from deaf- 
dumbne.ss. 16x5 Crooke Fody of Man 374 At the Basis of 
the heart on either side hangetn an nppendixe . . which is 
called the Fare, not from any profitc, action or vse it hath 
saycth Galen . . and therefore wee jn English call it commonly 
the *deafc-care, but for the similitude. Ibid. 375 The 
hollow veinc.,is rcceiued by the right deafe-eare. 1796 
Mrs. Glassk Cookery v. 68 Wash a large beast’s heart clean, 
and cut off the deal-ears. 17** Bradley Earn. Diet, k, v. 
Melon, The two first leaves, which arc call'd the Deaf Ears 
of the plant, will twirl or coffer. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., 
D^a fears, the auricles of the heart. *565 Golding Ovid's 
Met. ix, (1593) 229 And words of comfort to her “deafeard 
mind they spake. 1581 Mar beck Fk. of Notes 149 These 
which are dumme and are “deafe minded, c 1440 Prornft, 
Parte 1 16 “Dcffe ncttyllc, arch-angchis. 1599 A. M. tr. 
GabelkouePs Fk. Physicke 201/1 Doafe N cttles. 1877 N. li r . 
Line. Gloss., Dtaf-nettle, the «tingles» nettle. 

Deaf (def), v. arch, or dial. Forms : 5 deffe, 

6 Sc. deif(f, 6-7 deeffl(e, deafo, deaff, 7 - deaf. 

[ f. Deaf a.; or an assimilation of the earlier 
)eave v . to the form of the adj.] 
f 1. intr. To become deaf. Obs. rare. 
mo pAL*ciL509/a, I deefe, I begyn to wnntc my hearing. 
2u tram. To make deaf, to deafen. 
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DEAL. 


DEAFEN. 


e 1460 Totuneley Myst. 314 Then de fifes hym with dyn the 
bellys of the kyrke When that clatter. 1530 Palsgr. 509/7 
Thou deeffest me with thy kryeng so loudc. 1505 Siiaks. 
John fi. i. 147 What cracker 1* this same that deafes our 
cares With tnis abundance of superfluous breath f 1697 
Drydrn AEneid vn. 130 A swarm of thin aerial shapes 
appears, And, flutt’ring round his temples, deafs his ears. 
1718 Vanbr. & Cib. Pros*. Hush. 11. i, Lord 1 this Boy is 
enough to deaf People. 1877 Hold emits Gloss., Decaf, to 
deafen with noise, 
b. Jig. and transf. 

1596 Lodge Marg Amer . 7 Then marched forth ech 
squadron, deaffing the aire with their cries. >6x5 T. Adams 
Blache Drvill 13 Yet still [he] deafes himselfe to the cry of 


1596 Lodge Marg. Amer. 7 then marched forth ech 
squadron, deaffing the aire with their cries. >6x5 T. Adams 
Blache Devill 13 Yet still [he] deafes himselfe to the cry of 
his owne conscience. 1837 Nabbbs Microcosm, in Doasley 
IX. 177 If she urge Those accusations, deaf thy under, 
standing To her suggestions. t8at Byron Hear. 4* Earth 
iii. 28 1 No more.. Than their last cries shall shake the 
Almighty purpose, Or deaf obedient ocean, which fulfils it. 

3 . To drown (a sound) with a louder sound. 

1640 G. Abbott Job Parafhr. xxxix. 251 Deafing their 
noise . . with his loud and daring neighing*. x8sx Clark 
Vill. Minstr. II. 93 The birds. .Were often deaf d to silence 
with her song. 

Hence Dea fing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x6xs Two Noble Kinsrn. v. iii. 9 ’Gainst the which there 
is No deafing but to hear. 1647 H. More Poems, Oracle 
39 The deafing surges, that with rage do boyl. 

Deafen (de*fn\z\ Also 7 deaffen. [f. Dkaf 
a. : see -en suffix 5 . A later synonym of prec ] 

1 . trans. To make deaf, to deprive of the power 
of hearing ; to stun with noise. Also Jig, 

1597 [see Deafening ppl. a. 1]. x6xx Cotgr., AssourdiP, 
to deafen, or make dcatc. 1634 Hamngton Castara (Arb.) 
7o We beginne To live in silence, when the noyse Qth* 
Bench Not deafens Westminster. 1717 Lady M. W. 
Montaou Lett. 1 Jan., Hunting horns, .that almost deafen 
the Company. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Fug. IV. 269 Racine 
left the ground, .deafened, dazzled, and tired to death. 

2 . To render (a sound) inaudible; to drown by 
a louder sound. 

1833 Chalmers Serm. I. v. 136 With whom the Voice of 
God is therefore deafened by the voice and testimony of men. 
1837 Cooper Prairie I. vii. 102, I tarried tilt the mouths of 
my hounds were deafened by the blows of the chop|>er. 

3 . Building. To make (a floor or partition) im- 
pervious to sound by means of pugging. Hence 
Dea'fening vbl. sb., material used for this purpose, 
pugging ; deafening- board, a board fixed between 
floor-joints to prevent sound from passing through 
the floor. 

c 1814 T. Somerville Life (1861) 337 Few of the floors 
were deafened or plastered. 1839 M. Lafever Mod. Archil. 
in Strip* . nailed on the sides of the beams, to support 
the deafening board. 1864 Glasgow Herald 9 Apr., The 
heavy load of earth which has been put in for deafening. 

+ 4 . intr. To become deaf. Obs. rare. 

1680 [see Deafening 2]. 

Hence Dea fened ppl. a. 

1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 47 She . . with her sweet harmonie 
. .would, .make a battrie through Ins deafend parts. 1678 
Dryden & Lee CEdipus 11. Wkx. (1883) VI. 172 Mcthinks 
my deafened ears Are burst. 

Deafening (de i'niq), ppl. a. [ ino 2.] 

1 . That deafens or stuns with noise. 

*597 Siiaks. a Hen. IV, tu. i. 34 With dcafFning Clamors. 
1667 Milton P. L. u. 520 All the host of Hell With deaf- 
ning shout return'd them loud acclaim. 1791 Cowper Iliad 
lx. 714 The tumult and the deaf’ning din of war. 1858 
Fkoudr Htst. Eng. III. 498 The deafening storm of de- 
nunciation which burst out, 

1 2 . Becoming deaf. Obs. rare. 

1680 Earl Roscom. Poems (1780) 81 Music no more 
delights our deaf 'ning cars. 

Hence Deafeningly adv. , in a deafening manner. 
x8»7 Hare Guesses (1859) 326 And beat it they do deafen- 
ingly, at every corner of a street. 

Deaflfe, obs. form of Deaf. 

De-afforest (dqafpiest), v. [ad. med.L. de- 
afforest-dre ; see De- pref. II. 1 and Afforest r/.] 
« Disafforest. 

1840 Act 16 Chas. /, c.16 8 5 The grounds Territories or 
places which have beene or are Deafforrested. 1670 Blou nt 
Law Diet,, De-afforested, that is discharged from being 
Forest ; or, that is freed and exempted from the Forest - 
Laws. 183a Bailey Festus xix. (1048) 208 The paradise 
Initiate ofthe soul. .that pleasant place, Erst deaflforcstcd. 
So D«- afforestation =a Disafforestation. 

1699 Anc. L and. Mar h betw. Prince 4* People 15 [They) 

P rocured many deafforrestations for the people. 1671 F. 
'11 ill I ps Reg. Necess, 498 'Their many deafforrestations. 
-fDea'fnead. Obs. [Sec -heap.] Deafness. 
c 1350 in Arckaeol. XXX. 35* For defhed of hed & for 
dul herynge. 

Deafish (de fij), a. [f. Deaf a. + -ish.] Some- 
what deaf. 

x6xx Cotgr., S our das t re, deafish, thicke of hearing, 1664 
Cotton Scarron. iv. (1741)85 For still thou deafish art to ‘t. 
1994-6 E, Darwin Zoon. (1801) II. 443 Ether dropped into 
tne ears of some deafish people. 

Deafly (defli), adv . [f. as prec. + -lt *.] In 
a deaf manner ; a* Without hearing {Jit. and Jig .) ; 
b. Dully, indistinctly ; ‘ obscurely to the car*(Jf.). 
c 1330 K. Brunnb Cnron ± tVace *236 Bot Iuljus Cesar 
'ike [v. r. 


woldThym nought here; fiful defli' 


defly] herde 


Pollok Course T. lit. toss Blindly, deafly, obstinate, a 1861 
Clough Misc. Poems , Uranus at Deafly heard Were 
haunting* dim of old astrologies, 
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% \ Deafly deep. Of uncertain meaning. With quot. 
1400 cf. devely, Devil y a . 

c 1400 Scmdone Bab, 265 The Dikes were so develye depe, 
Thai helde hem selfe Chek-mate. 1603 Sylvestfr Du 
Barlas 11. iii. iv. (1641) 184/a Rivers the most deafly-deep. 

Deafly, var. form of Deavely a . 

Deaf-mute, a . 9 sb. [After F, sourd-muct.'] 
a. Deaf and dumb. b. One who is deaf and dumb. 

18*7 Penny Cyct. VIII. 3 aa/a s. v. Deaf and Dumb , In 
all these conditions of deafness, the person is consequently 
mute, or dumb. Hence the expression Deaf Mute, as used 
in the continental languages, and Deaf and Dumb, as used 


cuery dele of tho mater. [1870 

/ ’olsunga Saga 67 Then Sigurd ate some deni of Fafnir’s 
heart. 1884 J. Payne iooi Nights IX. 166 Moreover, they 


mostly, on most occasions. Obs. 

1358 Eng. Proclam , Hen. Ill {Trans. Philol. Soc. 
1868/0, 19), Vre nedesmen allc, o]kt pc tnoarc d*el of hcom. 
1397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7583 J>c mcstedel of heyemen . . Bc|> 
iconic of !>e Normans, ex* 80 Sir Ferumb. 660 He.. tie 
A-^en no man ne tok qucrcT. .bat ho ne hadde pc betere 
deel, 1387 Trrvisa Higden (Rolls) II. 310 Now for ]>c 
moste dec! he fleeb man n vs sixt. 1108 — Barth de P. R. 


igden (Rolls) II. a 10 Now for )>c 

moste deel he fleeh mannys sijt. 1398 — Barth de P. R. 
v. i. (Tollem. MS.), J>ey bep greuous to o^er dele of he body 
[residuo corporis), a 1400-50 Alexander 5568 t>e dre^est 
deelc of haim died of his dukis handis. 1447 Bokenham 
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Scyntys (R«ixb.) 164 Whan she hys feet anoyntyd had weel 
. .Upon hys heed she poryd the tothir deel. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard xvl(Arb.) 35 He made it so that he had the bestc 
dele, I gate not halfe my parte, c 1511 1 st Ene Bh. Amer. 
(Arb.) In trod. 30/1 Wherof ye moost deyle is. .kyt of of the 


in the continental languages, and Deaf and Dumb, as used 
in England and America. 1865 Neiu Syd. Soc. Year-Bk. 
for 1864. 470 A deaf-mute child. x88x H. James Portr. 
Lady xxv, He might as well address her in the deaf-mute’s 
alphabet. 

Hence Dea’f-xmrtftntaa, Deaf-mu*tiam, the 

condition of a deaf-mute. 

1874 H. R. Reynolds John Baft. ii. 109 The dcaf-mute- 
ncss of Zacharias. 1865 New Syd. Soc. Year-Bk. for 1864. 
318 Congenital dcaf-mutism. 1874 Roosa Du. Ear 515 
Dcaf-muteism is caused by diseases of the middle and in- 
ternal cars. „i884A. J. Ellih in Athcnseum 12 Jan. s«5/ 2 
This art [of lip-reading], the keystone of the modern bridge 
from deaf-mutism to deaf sociality. 

Deafhess (defnes). For forms sec Deaf a. 
[See -ness.] The state or condition of being deaf. 

* 39 ® Trevisa Barth, de P. R. v, xii. (1495) 117 Yf coleru he 
wasted in deyf men, deifnes is taken awayc. c 1440 Promf . 
Parti. 116 Dcffencsse, surditas . 1610 Shaks. Temb. 1. 11. 

106 Your tale, Sir, would cure deafenesse. x68a J. Norris 
Hitrocles 138 The blindness and deafness of those Souls 
which fall into Vice. x86o Tyndall Glue. 1. xxiii. 167 The 
deafness was probably due to a strain of the tympanum. 

Deaken, -on, aeakne, obs. flf. Deacon. 

Deal (dfl), sb* Forms ; 1-3 d6l, (1 dael), 
3-6 del, 4-5 deel, delle, 4-6 dell, 4-7 dele, 5 
deyll, 5-6 deele, doill(e, 6 deyle, (daill), 5-7 
deale, 6 deall, 6- deal. [A common Teut. sb. ; 
OK. dpi, corresp. to OFris. del, OS. dH (MDu., 
Du. deel \ MLG. del, deil \ LG. deel, dH\ OHG., 
MIIG., mod.G. teil, Goth. dail-s\— OTeut. *daili-z\ 
cf. Lith. dalls, OSlav. dttil f part, dHitt to divide. 
Beside the form dal (with a umlaut of d = OTeut. 
ai) f OE. had also, without umlaut, ddl, whence 
Dole and Dale 2 .] 

I. A part, portion, amount. 

+ 1 . A part or division of a whole ; a portion, 
fraction, section. Obs. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 518 Conpetentes portiunculas, xclim- 
plice dacle. c 888 K. Allfrkd Docth. xxxiii. § a Hi..hcora 
god on swa mani^e daelas todaila]?. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xx vii. 51 Dacs temples wah-ryft wearfl tosliten on twc^cn 
dielfts. CX305 Lay. 21125 He a fif dxle dacldc his ferdc. 
1340 Ayettb . 164 pc filozofe* . . to-deldcn pise uirtues ine zix 
deles. 1398 Trfvisa Barth, de P. R. xiv. iii. (1495) 469 
Monteynes . . passe vpwardc aboue the other dcalc of the 
londc. r 1440 Promp. Parv. 117 Dele, or parte, ponio. 
1504 Carkw Tasso (1881) 9 He ceast, and vanisht flew to 
tn vpper deale, And purest portion of the heauenly seat. 

+ b. With an ordinal number, expressing an 
aliquot part of the whole. See also Half-deal. 

971 Ulichl . Horn. 35 Wc sccolan . . syllan bone tcopnn dad 
lire worldspeda. <1*05 Lay. 3019 pea pridde del of mine 
londe. c 1350 Will. Palcrne 1284 pe furbe del of a furlong. 
1393 Gower Lonf. II. 198 Be so that he tne halve dele Hem 
graunt. c 1410 fivo Coohery-blcs. 21 Take pe to del *olkys 
of eyron ? pridde dele Hony, 1534 Act 36 Hen. VIII, 
c. 3 § 23 l he moitie and halfe dealc ot euery suche pension. 
1535 Covfrualr Lev. xiv. 10 Thro tenth deales of fync 
flourc. x6ot Holland Pliny vn. 1 , A gorxl moity and halfe 
dcale thereof. 16x1 Bible Num. xv. 9, A mcatc offering of 
three tenth dcalcs of flowre. 1737 Wiiision Josephus' 
Antiq . 111. x. 9 § They.. bring one tenth deal to the altar. 

+ C. With indefinite and distributive numerals, 
as a , each , every, never a, no y some , etc. See also 
Evkhy-deal, Some-deal, etc. Obs. or arch. 

e xsoo Ormin 1720 All wavs it filledd iwhillc dad purh 
Crist i Cristess time, a 1300 Cursor M. 20276 (Colt.) O pine 
ne sal i thol na dele. <1384 Chaucf.r H. Fame 1. 10 
Suche godelyhede In spcchc and neuer a dele of trout ne. 
13.. Mcrline 896 in Fumiv. Percy Folio 450 That this 
woman hath told echo deale, certez I bclceue itt week*. 
1531 Elvot Gov. 1. xx, The straunge kyngc . . undetstodc 
cuery dele of tho mater. [1870 Magnusson & Morris 


holy Romes chyrehe. 1373 Bossewell Artnorie it. 53 b, 
All the other deale of his body hathe the fourme of a Title 
hounde. 

t e. By the tenth deal : ten- fold ; by a thousand 
deal : a thousandfold. Apparently an erroneous 
use originating in negative expressions where it 
means 4 not by the tenth or thousandth part * (see 
quot. 1400). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (18x0) 261 If pei now powcrc 
had of vs, wite wele, Streiter we suld be lad bi pe tend 
dele. £*384 Chaucer II. Fame 111. 405 Woxen on high. . 
Wei more be a thousande dele Than hyt was erst, c 1400 
Rom. Rose 1074 In this world is noone it lvchc, Ne hy 
a thousand [deel le so riche. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. ji 
'i'hen was it letter doe than is nowe. hy a thousand dele. 

t 2 . A part allowed or apportioned to any one ; 
a portion, share, dole. Obs. exc. dial. 

c8as Vesp . Psalter cxli. 6 [cxlii. 5] Du car® hyht min 
d.cl min m eordan lif^rndm. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 
12 Faedcq sylc me mimic d*l minre sehte. c 1335 Coer de 
L. 2220 Their tresour and their meles He toke to his own 
deles. 1387 Tri-visa Higden (Rolls) I. 407 He deleb his 
mete at pe mel, And xcucp cueriche manis del 13. . A ’vug 
4 Hermyt 337 in Ha/I. E. P, P. I. 35 Every man scn»ll 
have his dele. 1535 Coverdale i & am. i. 5 But vnto Anna 
he gauc one deale hetielv for he loued Anna. 1647 Her- 
rick Noble Numbers, Iriddotves Teares, The (leak* Of 
id yeclding Dow That thou on widaowes 


S entle paste and yeclding Dow That thou on widaowes 
idst bestow. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot l . IV. 13a lhe 
remainder [of the money] is divided into shares, called deals, 
according to the number of )>erson& entitled to a portion 
of it. 

b. A portion or share of land ; cf. Dale 2 1 and 
DolejA 1 

1600 Sc. Acts Jas . VI (1814) IV. 241 The cottarift deaths, 
and aucht akeris of land occupyit be be fischeris of Feme. 
1633 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1814) V. 125 Tne tua dealles of land 
lyand betuix the lands of Graingc and Haltounehill. 185* 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Deail, a narrow plot of ground in a com- 
mon-field, set out by land-marks. 

3 . A quantity, an amount ; qualified as good, 
great, vast, or the like ; formerly, also, ns poor, 
small, little , etc. A great deal : a large part, 
portion, allowance, or amount (of anything\ very 
much. A good deal ; a considerable amount. Cf. 
Lot (in a great lot , good lot, etcA 
c 1000 Leechd, II. 302 Micel dad bewyliedcs watcrcs 
on huniges godtim d«e!e. c 1330 Hah Meui. 29 Ha. .$isce 5 
pah after muchele deale marc. 41x300 Cursor M. 13493 
(Cott.) Hai par was a mikcl dele. 41x400-50 Ale.* antler 
3703 Coupis . . pai fande bot a fewc dele forged of siluir. 
£1430 Two Cookery bks. 15 Safroun, & a gode dele Salt. 
1570 Lkmns Manip . 207/37 A lyttlc dcale, parum. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11, iv. 592 But one lialfcpcnny-worth of 
Bread to this intollerablc dcale of Sackc 1 1609 Bibli- 

(Douay) a Mate. iii. 6 The treasuric at lerusalem was ful 
of innumerable dcale of money. x6sx J. Mayer Lng 
Cat ech . 207 Where ignorance prcuaileth there can be hut 
a poorc dcale of loue. 1673 Ray Joum. Lotv C. 57 There 
being so vast a deal of room, that 40,000 people may shiltci 
themselves in it. H. More Some C urson> Rejl . A ij b, 

To make such a Tragical deal ado about it. 1711 Hfaknf 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 223 A great Deal of Lead. 
1771 Franklin Autobiog Wks. 1840 J. 6 He was also .» 
good deal of a politician. 1790 Beat non Nav. Md 
Mem. I. 183 A most violent hurricane, which did an in 
credible deal of damage. 1874 C. Giikif. Life tn Wood* vi 
102 A good deal of rain having fallen. 1875 Jow’ett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 103 There is a great deal of truth in what you say. 

b. absol . (the thing referred tu being implied 
or understood). 

c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 2971 Aftirwardc a litel dele, 
Cuthbcrt was prayde to karlele, Frcstes to ordayne. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1 828) IV. 451, I sec no need of it. The 
danger is a great deal. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 51 P 4 
But there is a great deal to be said in Behalf of nn Authoi. 
1730 Dk For Cap/. Singleton xvi. (1840) 271 Our beef and 
hogs . . being not yet all gone by a good deal. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. a) 100 A great deal depends 


heart. 1884 J. Payne iooi Nights IX. 166 Moreover, they 
ate not anydele of tiie food that remained in the tray.] 
fd. With other , and comparative words, as 
more , most, less f better , and the like, distinguishing 
one of two parts, or a part from the remainder. 
The other deal ; the other part, the rest, the re- 


The other deal ; the other part, the rest, the re- 
mainder. The better deal (fig.) : the superiority, 
the better. For the most deal \ for the most part, 


upon the just proportions of its several parts. 1871 B 
Taylor Faust I. Prelude 3 They’ve read an awful deal. 
1891 in Law Times XCI. 233/2 Whatever may be thought 
of the. .propriety of a good deal that was done. 

4 . A deal is used pregnantly for a good or great 
deal , etc. ; an undefined, but considerable or large 
quantity (rarely number) ; a 4 lot \ colloq. 

15. • Mytner of Abyngton 50 in H«/l. F. P. P. III. T03 Of 
cacn mannes corne wolde he stcalc More than his toledish hy 
a deale. 1597GERARDK Herbal 1. xxxi. § 1 42 Nothing eke 
but a deale of flocks set and thrust togither. 1601 Siiaks. 
Tivel. N. 111. i. 157 O what a dealc of scornc lookes beauti- 
full In the contempt and anger of his lip ! 1637-77 Ffltham 
Resolves 1. xxx. 52 What a deal of sweetness do we find 
in a mild disposition? 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) J. 
xxii. 34 Ho and Mrs. Jervis had a deal of talk, as she told 
me. 1777 Johnson Let. 16 Oct., I have a deal to look 
after. 1780 Phil. Trans. LXX. 493 A tornado last night, 
with a deal of rain, thunder, and lightning. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Ltfe tn Wilds v. 62 Saving us a deal of trouble. 
187$ Jowrtt Plato I. 351 Talking a deal of nonsense. 

II. Adverbial uses. 

+5. Connected with the notion of ‘ part, bit, 
whit * : Any deal, to any extent, any whit ; some 
deal, to some extent, somewhat ; each deal, each 
a deal, every deal, ilk a deal, every bit, every whit, 
entirely; halfen deal, half ; mesten del, for the most 
part, mostly. See also Everydeal, Halfkndkal, 
SOMEDBAL, etc. Obs. 

a 700 F.pinal Gloss 731 Partim . sume ditM iErfurt sum* 
dxeli]. a 138 $ S/. Marker. 17 We luue 5 bi ]>e lufte aire 
mesten del. a 1300-1440 [see Each id]. <11300 Lunor 
M. 17400 (Cott.) Your *agh es lese, euer*ilk del. < 1340 
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ibid. '»3S3? (Trin ) Wipouten tariynge a»‘y drie 
(see Evekydkal 2J. t 1400 Solution* Bab. ?oi6 fule ho 
were rosted to tolis ilkadcle. 1471 Kiplkv Comp. A/th 11 
in Ashm. (1652) 138 The whych unknowun thy Warke ys 
lost ech dele. 1513 Douglas JF.neis 11. iv. 33 As I sail 
schcw the vrrite ilka drib 1553 Grimaldk C icero s Offices 
106 a, Was hee any deale the richer? 159° Sfrnskk r. Q. 
111. ix. 53 The. .hcvcnly lampe-s were halfendeole ybrent. 
1710 Philips Pastorals iv. 35 Albeit some deal 1 pipe, 

+ b. In the negative Never a deal , no deal , not 
a deal : never a bit, not a whit, not at all. Obs. 

t 1150 Gen. <* E r. 230 It ne wrocte him neuere a del. 

1 1340 Cuno/ M. 23332 (IViii.) Of hem shul pci rewe no del. 
t 14*2 Hu<< 11 w in l, Jon at has 277 Hir conpaignie he 
nat a duel for^ookc. t 1450 S/. Cut kb* rt (Surtees) 4678 pe 
prpdl it lyk« d iwiur .» drie. 1548 Uiiai.i , etc. Erasnt Par . 
John vii. 5; Metier .t dealt: moued tu cum to better aduise- 
incut. 1569 Sto( k*r Diod. Me. 11. xliv. too His father was 
no deale < outeiited with the league. 1370 Tomson Calvin' s 
Stmt. Tint 392/1 They .. are neuer a dcalc more accept- 
able to (iod. a 1600 Captain o ('are xxvi. in Child Ballads 
111 . w. clxxvtii. 431/2 His harte was no dele lighte. 

8 . Connected with the notion of 1 amount 9 or 
* extent ’ : A great deal , to a great extent or degree, 
greatly, very much ; a good deal, to a considerable 
extent or degree, considerably ; a vad deal } vastly; 
f my/i deal , etc. a. as verbal adjuncts. 

156a W iN^fc-T Certain Tract, i. Wks. 1888 I. 3 To lat 
down ane gretc dele thair hie sailis 157a Forrest Theo - 
phi l ns 169 (in Anglia VII.) The iuste prayer much dcalc 
for to nrevaylc. 1719 I)r Foe Crusoe (1840) II. viii. 183, 

I bled, .a great deal, a 1845 Hood Last Man xxvii, The 
beggar man grumbled a weary deal. 1887 Sai.a in Htust. 
Load. News 19 Mar , 1 had travelled a good deal in earth- 
quaking lands. 

b. as adjuncts of adjectives or adverbs in the 
comparative or superlative, or their equivalents. 

15*6 Tindai k Math x. 48 He erved the moorc a greate 
dcalc . i 57 « I v r*, Dodoens vi. xlii. 713 Wilde Peares . 
do dric and stop a gicat deale more then the others. 

P- Pettie tr. Guazzds C iv. Conv. (1586) 11. 88 b. The 
kiti.hin was a greate derde too little. 160a b« kk /'due. 

§ 160 To have them [letters) a pretty deal bigger than he 
should ordinarily write, 1796 Jane Austen Pride <V Prep. 
vi. (1813) 11 You are a great deal too apt.. to like |>eoplc in 
general. 1870 Dick* ns E. Drond viii, You take a great 
deal too inuMi upon youisclf. 1875 Jowprr Plato I. 493 At 
a point a good deal lower than that at which they rose. 

7 . A deal : to an undefined but considerable 
amount or extent ; much, collotj . 

1756 Toi-di kw Hist. Two Orphan * III. 21 She talked a 
deal. 1811 Lamm City lau.v, The first part of this dilemma 
is a deal too shoe king to think of. 1845 Mrs. Gaskell North 
1 V S. xvii, Beside, I shall be a deal here to make it more 
lively for thee. *857 Hugiiks Toni Brown 1. iv, You boys 
of this generation are a deal tenderer fellows than wc used 

III. 8. Comb, fin OE. and early ME.), as 
+ del {dal) neominde , -takand , participator, sharer ; 
f del-taking, participation ; \ dealsman {Sc.), a 
partner, sharer. 

c8*s i’esp. Psalt. cxviii[ij. 63 Daclniomend ic earn alra 
ondredendra dec. c 1175 Land. How. 47 Beo heo dal 
neominde of hcofcnc riches hlisse. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
cxviii, 63 Del-takand I am ofal be dredand. I hid. cxxi[i], 3 
Of wham in him self del-taking hisse. 1563 Aberdeen Keg. 
V. 25 (Jam.) The awnaris and dchsmen of tne said schip. 

Deal (dz‘E, sb.~ [f. Deal v.] An act or the 
act of dealing. 

1 . The act or system of dividing into parts for 
distribution ; sharing. 

1873 1 . G. Bfrtram Harvest of Sea 331 At that time 
most of the herring l*oats of Shcllbraes were managed on 
the sharing system, or by ‘the deal as it w'as called. 
f 2 . Dealing; intercourse. Sc. See Dale 2 2. 

1588 A. King tr. Canistus * Catech . 6 To hauc camel deale 
with ane vper mans vyflc. 1594 Willobie Aviso xix, Be- 
cause you love a secret deale. 

3 . Cards. The distribution to the players of the 
cards required for a game ; + a single round or 
game marked by one distribution of the cards {obs.). 

1607 Hkvwood I Ponton Kilted with Kindness Wks. 1874 
11 123 My minds not on my game; Many a deale I haue 
lost. 1674 Cotton C ompi. Gamester xi, At French Ruff you 
must lift for deal 1738 Swii-t Jml. of Mod. Lady , llow 
tan the muse, .in harmonious numbers put The deal, the 
shuffle, and the cut Y 1739 Gray Let. to Mother 2 1 June, 
You sit down, mid playtoity deals without intermission. 
1778 C. Jonfs Hoyle s Caines, Infr. 61 You risk the losing 
of three or four Tricks in that Deal to gain one only, i860 
Bohn’s Handbk. Games 11. 68 If a tard is faced in the deal, 
there must be a new deal, unless it is the last card. 

4 . An act of dealing or buying and selling ; a 
business transaction, bargain, vulgar or slang. 

1839-40 Hai.tburton Clockm. (1862) 305 Six dollars apiece 
for the pictures is about the fair deal for the price. 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. vi. (1889) 52 He wanted to 
have a deal with me for Jessy (marc J. 1879 E K. Bates 
EgyPt. Bonds, I. iii. 51 He wants to make a deal for some 
chit kens and vegetables in the morning. 

b. spec. A transaction of an underhand or ques- 
tionable nature ; a private or secret arrangement in 
commerce or politics entered into by parties for 
their mutual benefit ; a * job \ U. S. 

1881 N. K Nation XXXIII. 487 (The party boss] bis 
power of making ‘deals’. &88a laid. XXXV. 411/1 The 
shifts ami expedients and 'deals’ which had illustrated his 
rise to political prominem e. 1888 Bryce A tner. Commw. 1 1 
iii. lxin. 461 The chiefs of opposite parties, .will even go the 
length of making (of course srcictly) a Joint ‘deal’, i.c. of j 
arranging for a distribution of offices whereby some of the 
fiicnds of one shall ge*t places, the icsidue being left for the j 


friends of the other, 1891 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 27 Nov. 6/4 
It is not known who are Deacon White s heirs in this corn 
deal. 189a Ibid. 5 Nov. 12/7 An alleged Deal between the 
Republicans and the Democrats. 

Deal (dfl), sb.% Forms : 5 dele, 6 dell, dell, 
6-8 deale, 7 dale, 8 Se . dail, 6- deal. [Intro- 
duced from Low German r 1400: cf. MLG.</r 4 rfem. 
plank, door (mod.Du. deel plank, dele, delle floor), 
corresp. to OHG. dil, dillo m., dilla f., MHG. dil 
m, f., dille f. board, deal, boarding, mod.G. diele f. 
deal-board, fir-plank, in north Germany ‘floor* 
(see Grimm); ON.fi l ja fern, deal, plank, planking ; 
OE. fille stake, board, plank, Thill OTcut. 
*J>e/j 6 n- (whence filjdn , pilljd, bille : cf. Finnish 
tcljo from Teutonic). Another OK. derivative was 
pdit hewn wood, board, flooring: see Thkal.] 

1 . A slice sawn from a log of timber (now always 
of fir ot pine), and usually understood to be mote 
than seven inches wide, and not more than three 
thick ; a plank or board of pine or fir-wood. 

In the timber trade, in Great Britain, a deal is understood 
to be 0 inches wide, not more than 3 inches thick, and at 
least 6 feet long If shorter, it is a aeal-end ; if not more 
than 7 inches wide, it is a Batten. In N. America, the 
standard deal (to which other si/cs aic reduced in compu- 
tation) is 12 feet long, 11 inches wide, and 2$ inches thick. 
By carpenters, deal of half this thickness (i$ inches) is 
called whole deal; of half the latter (J inch) slit deal. 

The word was introduced with the importation of sawn 
boards from some Low German district, and, as these con- 
sisted usually of fir or pine, the word was from the first 
associated with these kinds of wood. 

140a in C. Frost Early Hist. Hull (1827) Apn. 6 Mari 
Knyght dc Dansk. xvj deles. iij ,n wavnscots. ibid. 18, iij 
dusen deles, a 1450 Kature (in Hull l’rin. House Records >, 
Item for euerie hundreth of firre denies, xii</. 1558 
Wills J Znv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 183 Ffyrdells of tnc biggest 
sortc.,litlc firdells . . doblc firr sparrs. 1583-4 Bk. Accts . 
Hull Charterhouse in N. Q. 6th Ser. VIII. 21 7/1, 

7 deals to scale the windows. 1595 A. Duncan Appendix 
Etymol ., Asser , a deele or plankc. 1604 Pestry Bis. (Surt.) 
2H3 For foitic firre dales, xxiijj. iiij</. 1641 Brst Farm. 
Bis. (Surtees) iii Robert Bonwickc of Wansworth de- 
manded for everie deale a pennie, for bringing them from 
Hull to Parsonptxdes, alledging that everie deale weighed 
three stone. 176a Strrnk ‘Tr. Shandy VI. xxiii, A little 
model of a town . . to be run up together of slit deals. i8ao 
Scobf-sry Aic. Arctic Keg. I. 141 These huts, some con- 
st! uUed of logs, others of deals two inches in thickness. x886 
Law Times Y.XXX. 2 1 2/ 1 To there load a cargo of deals. 

b. (Without a or plural.) Wood in the form of 
deals. 

a x6x8 Raleigh Obs. in Kern. (1661) 180 The huge piles of 
Wainscot, Clapboard, Finical, Masts, and Timber . , in the 
Low-countries. i6a7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. ii. 14 
Laying that Deckc with spruce Deale of thirty foot long, 
the sap cut off. 1667 Primatt City 4- C. Builder 85, 
A handsom Door, lyned with Slit-deal. 1794 Builders 
Price- Bk. 41 Whole deal dove-tailed dado. 1876 Gwilt 
Encycl. Archil . § 2)65 The table shows that the value of 
i$ inch deal is 8 d. per foot. Ibid. Gloss. 1196 Fir l wards. . 
one inch and a quarter thick, are called whole deal, and 
those a full half inch thick, slit deal. 

2 . As a kind of timber ; The wood of fir or pine, 
such as deals (in sense 1 ) arc made from. 

White deal , the produce of the Norway Spruce {Abies 
txce/sa); red d*al t the produce of the Scotch Pine {Pinns 
vyh'cstris ) ; yellow deal , the produce of the Yellow Pine 
{P. mills), or kindred American species. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 476 Some, .haue their boughes 
disposed in good order, as the Pitch-tree, Firre, or Dealt*. 
Ibid. I. 488 For Mast-poles and crossc sailc-yards in .ships, 
the Fir or Deale (o^iVx] is commended. 1673-4 Grew 
A nat. Trunks 11. vii. § 2 Deal, especially the white Deal, if 
it be cut cross, it tears. 1765 Parsons in Phil. Trans. LV. 3 
What we call white deal, which is esteemed the lightest and 
tenderest of all the class of firs. 1833 Penny Cyit. I. Wa 
The Norway Spruce Fir .. In the market [its wood) is 
known under the name of white or Christiania deal, .1840 
Ibid. XVIII, 170/2 Ihc Scotch Pine . . Its timber furnishes 
the red deal of the carpenters. 1877 Tapp De Quincy I, vii. 
143 Preferring mahogany to deal tor book -shelves. 

3 . attHb. and Comb., as (‘made of or consisting 
of deal ’), deal box , door, - shaving , table , etc. ; 
(‘engaged in the trade in deals’) deal-carrier , 

- merchant , - porter , -runner, etc. ; deal-apple 
(dial.), a fir-cone ; deal-end (see 1 note) ; deal- 
fish (see quots.) ; deal-frame, a gang-saw for 
cutting deals ; deal-tree {dial.), a nr-trcc ; deal- 
worker, a joiner who works up deal ; deal-yard, 
a yard where deals arc stacked. Also Deal-board. 

a x8j< Forby Vck, E. Anglin, 'Deal-apples, the conical 
fruit ot the fir-tree. it»8 Vanhk. & Cm. Prov. Hush. 1. i, 
Four mail-trunks, besides the great ’‘deal-box. 1893 Haily 
News 26 Apr. 6/1 If the Union *deal carriers did not return 
to work their pla<es would be filled by ficc labourers. 1886 
Ruskin Prxtertta I. vn. 232 Neatly b*-ass- latched Meal 
doors. x8xs J. Smyth Pract. Customs (1821) 285 What 
constitutes the difference between a Deal and a Batten, is 
the width : the former being above 7 in< he* wide, and the 
latter not above 7 inches wide. This distinction . . applies 
also to *Deal Ends and Batten Ends. 1845 in Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes Sumd., 4 Dcal-fish. 1856 J. Richardson in 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 303/2 The Vaagmaer or Deal-fish has 
also been recorded by Dr. Fleming as a British species. 
x86a Chambers * Encycl ., Deatjish. a genus of fishes of the 
ribbon-fish family, having the body much compressed, and 
so named from the resemblance of the form to a piece of 
deal. 1906 Lond. Gas. No. 4246/7 John Thomas, late of 
Lambetn, .“Dcalc-Merchant. 1883 Get. Words Aug. 543/1 
Douk-labou rers, 'deal -porters ami coal-heavers. 1889 Daily 
A T (wr 24 Ou 6 ; 6 Dock labourer, wharfingers, Meal run- 
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ners 1693 Phil. Trans, XVII. 008 ‘’Deal-shavings or 
brown Paper, a z8s« Forry Voc. E. Anglia, " Deal-tree , 
a fir-tree. 1705 Lond. Gas. No. 4126/4 At the Cock in the 
hoop * Deal- Yard .. are to be sold, Deal-Boards, Laths. 
1840 Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 9 There are no timber-yards 
..they are deal-yards. Ibid. 12 A deal-yard is for sawn 
timber. 


tDeal sbA % deal-wine. Obs . Also dele- 
wine. Some unidentified kind of wine, supposed 
to have been of Rhenish origin. 

1613 in Rogers Agric. «fr Prices V. 440 [cf. also VI. 
416/3J. 16x6 T. Adams Souls Diseases xvi, He.. cals for 
wine, that he may make knowne his rare vessel 1 of deale at 
home not forgetting to [tell] you that a Dutch merchant 
sent it him. 1616 B. Tonson Masques, Mercury Vind.. 
Paracelsus man . . that he promised you out of white bread 
and Dcle-winc. x6« Shirley Lady of Pleas, v. i. To the 
Dutch tnagarinc ofsauee, the Stilfyard ; Where deal and 
hackrag, and what strange wine else . . Shall flow into our 
room. 


Deal (dm, v. Pa. t. and pplc. dealt (dolt). 
Forms : Jttf. 1 d&lan, 2-3 dealen, 3 daelen, 
deale(n, 3-5 delen, 3-6 del©, (4 del, 4 dalle, 
4-6 .SV. deill, 5 delyn, deele), 6-7 deale, 6- deal. 
Pa. 1-3 d&lde, 3 delet, 3-4 deld(e, 3-6 dolt, 
3-5 dalte, 4 dalt, delte, delit, 4-6 deled, -id, 
-yd, 5 dellyd, 5-6 denied, -id, -yd, 6 dealte, 6- 
dealt. Fa.pple., 1 ddbled, 3-4 i-deld, 4ideled, 3-7 
dolt, 4-6 dalt, 6 dault,4~ as pa. t . [A common Teut. 
verb : OK. dxlan ~ OFris. dt-la, OS. dPljan , MDu., 
Du., MLG. declen, OHG. teilan , Ger. teilen , ON. 
deila (Sw. de/a, Da. dele), Goth, dailjan, derivative 
of * daili-z , OE. dsel Deal sh. 1 , part, division.] 

1. To divide, distribute, share. Mainly traits. 

+ 1- trans. To divide. Obs. 

c 950 Lindisf Gosp. xxiv 51 Divide t eum dacles hine 
[c xooo Ags. Gosp. todmlh hyne). c 1x03 Lay. 21 125 
And he a fif dwlc dscldc his ferde. 11390 S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 230/715 Pis watur . . dclcz |>is world a-two. a X300 Cur- 
sor M. 6883 (Colt.) Pe folk delt [ Trin dalt] war in 
kinrede tueluc. 1387 Trrvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 45 }if wc 
tlelrfi be somme on ]>rc and |>e seuenke parte of be |>riddt\ 
1480 C a xt on Descr . Brit. 24 This kyngdomc of Northum- 
berland was first deled in two prouynces. 1535 Coverdai.k 
Dan. v. 28 Thy kyngdome is delt in partes. 1570 Sat. 
Poems Reform. (1890) I. 128 Our lA>rds are now delt in twa 
sydis. 

2 . To separate, sever. Obs. 

a xooo Daniel 21 (Gr) Swa no man scyle Ills gastes lufan 
wi 5 godc dadan. c is 00 Trin. Colt. Horn, n He deleS |>c 
sowlc and ]>c lichamc. a 1300 Earth 13 in E. E. P, (18621 
152 He. .deli)>{>c dai from mjt. c 13*5 Poem Times Edw // 
205 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 333 I-deled from his riht 
spous. a 1400 Poems l 'croon MS. 358 He }nf him wittes 
fyuc, To delen l>at vuel from J>c good. 

t b. ititr. (for rejl.) To separate oneself, go 
away, part {from). Obs. lare. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. liv. 7 [Iv. 7] Kfnc ic fcor fcewite, fleame 
dxle. etsos Lay. 7566 Julius |>e kaiscrc mid alle 
Komanisce here dnldcn from b an fihte. Ibid. 18897 pci 
heo gunnen daelen. Merlin ferde riht su 5 . 

f 3 . trans . To divide (property, etc.) among a 
number so that each may have his due share ; to 
distribute in shares ; to portion out, apportion. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 17 OnfoS and daclaft bctwux 
eow. 1003 Will of Wulfric in Cod. Dipl. VI. 147 Diet heo 
big dadan him betweonan. < 1305 Lay. 4053 Heo wuoldcn 
alpis lond da*Icn hcom bi-twenen a 1300 Cursor M. 3395 
(Cott.) Bituix his childcr he delt his aght. c 1460 Ernare 
42 He was curtays in all thyng . . And well kowtn dele and 
dyght. 1535 Coverdalf. Josh, viii, 2 Ye shal dcalc amonge 
you their spoyle & catcll. 

f b. To share (property, etc.) with others. Obs. 

a xooo Of down's Gen. 2788 (Gr.) Naefrc Ismael wiS Isace 
wi 5 min Afcen beam yrfe darieS. a 1173 Cott. Horn. 219 Hu 
he mihte delen rice wiSgod. a\%%$ Aticr. R. 218 Uorto 
sechen feolawrs, & delen mid ham pet gtxl. a 1536 J'indale 
ExP. Matt. Wks. IT. 83 If thou g^ivc us abundance, .give us 
an ncart to use it. .and to deal with our neighbours. 


4 . To distribute or bestow among a number of 
recipients ; esp . to distribute in the form of gifts 
or alms. Now mostly Jig., or with out : sec b. 

(In J3 the main notion is the division into shares ; here it is 
the giving away or bestowing.) 

a xooo Andreas 548 (Gr.) Hu prymlice . . [)>u) pine fcife 
daclcst. c 1000 Ags. Gotp. M ark v. 26 pwt wif 5 e . . fram mane- 
fcum lajcum fcla pinga bolode and dxlde eall pxt ( heo ahte. 
e 1*75 Lamb. Horn. 109 be fie deled elmessan for his drihtnes 
luuan. a 2335 Ancr. K. 224 To dealen his feder chetcl to 
neodfule and to poure. 1* 1300 Beket 332 A sum of pans I 
deld on echc side. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 76 Let nat py 
lyft half. . Ywitc what Jow dclcst with py ryht syde. c 2400 
Maundf.v. (Roxb.) xxu. 102 He . , delez pam pis rclcfe in 
faire silucr vessell. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4151 
Thurgh myght of god pat all glide deelys. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canhiui Catech. 12 He . . deillis his sindrie giftis of 
graces. 1645 Evii.yn Diary 25 Feb., There arc many 
charities dealt publicly here. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribble - 
omanta 227 In comments they deal to the public dull diet. 

b. To deal out ; + formerly also abroad, away , 
foith, etc. 

1383 Wyclik Luke xi. aa He schat . . dele abrood his 
spuylis. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 55, I schal newe tungis 
in ;ou frame Alle mancr ot langagis forp to deele. 1535 
Coverdale a Sam. vi. 19 He., dealte out vnto all the 
people . . vnto euery one a cake of bred. 1795 South* y 
Joan of Arc v. 447 The provident hand deals out its scanty 
dole. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xxiv. 609 To deal 
out a certain number of herring* to their servant*. 

t o. alt sol. or intr. To make distribution of. Obs . 

Also with the recipients as indirect obj. (dative) or with to. 
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• 

XE97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7866 Of his fader tresoric . . He delde 
uor nia soule. 136a Langl. I\ PL A. xi. 337 Wc shuln 
Htue & dele cure euernys And alle men J>at arn nedy as pore 
men & suche. 1436 How Wise Man taught Sen 154 in 
Hazl. E. P . P. I. 175 And pore men of thy gode thou dele. 
5. To deliver or give (to a person) as his share ; 
to apportion. Also with out. 

e 1340 Gaw . 4* Gr. Knt . 3385 Dele to me my dcstind, & do 
hit out of honde. c 1400-50 A lexandcr 3475 Drijtin drync 
him to dele a dele of his blis. 1563 B. Goooe Eg tegs it. 
(Arb.) 36 For she thy seruyee nought estemex, but denies 
thfc grtefe for gaync. 1667 Milton P. L . i\. 70 Tn me 
..it deals eterijnl woe. 1704 Swift Mtih. Operat. 
Spirit, This Grain of Enthusiasm, dealt into every Compo- 
sition. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. iv, The hard measure tnat 
was dealt me. M. Arnold Mod. Sappho , Hast thou 

yet dealt him* O life, thy full measure? 185s Ht. Mar- 
tinrau Hist. Peace (1877) 111 . iv. xiii. 115 The same 
measure was dealt out to the family of Napoleon. 

1 8 . To bestow, give forth, render, deliver. Ohs. 
cxc. as in b, c. 

a 1150 Owl 4- Night. 953 He mihte bet speken a sele, pan 
mid wrappe wordes dele [v.r, deale]. £'1345 E. E. A Hit. 
P. B. 344 penne con dryjttyn hym [Noel dele dry?ly pysc 
wordez. c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. IVace (Rolls) 11890 
Ffaire folden, and wcl enseled, And to per maistcr was hit 
[a letter] deled, c 1400 Destr. Troy 5646 And the dom pat 
he dulte [?dalte] duly was kept. C1400 Apol. Loll, xxvii. 
100 So may God delen it til an oper. 

b. esp. To deliver blows. 

(The earlier notion was that of distributing them (as in 
sense 4) among several opponents or in various quarters, 
in all directions, now more definitely expressed by deal 
about ; later, the sense becomes either ' to give one as his 
portion ' (as in 5), or simply * to deliver ’.) 

c 1314 Guy Warn*. (A.) 2219 Strokes hii togider dcldcn, 
ywis, On hclmes & on bri}t scheldes. 1373 Barbour Bruce 
mi. 32 [He] saw thaim swa gret dy lit is defil. 1 1400 Vest*'. 
Troy 6547 Mony dcdly dint dclt horn amonge. 1470 85 
Malory Arthur xt. xi, Syr percyuale delt soo his strokes. . 
that theie durstc no man nbyde hym. 1640 Rawlins Rebel* 
lion 11. i, He’s 110 true souldier that deales heedlcsso blowes. 
1700 Dryoen Pal . 4- Arc. tu. 612 One with a broken 
truncheon deals his. blows, a 173a Gay (J.), The nightly 
mallet deals resounding blows. 18x0 Southey Kehatna 1. v, 
Rejoiced they see. .That Nature in his pride hath dealt the 
blow. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 337 Fortune or fraud 
soon gave Scipio the chance of dealing a decisive blow. 

c. llcnce in various expressions, apparently 
arising out of prcc. 

x&ta Fuller Holy 4 * Prof. St. v. vii. 385 He was perfect 
in the devilish art of dealing an ill turn 1697 Dryukn 
Virg. Georg. 1. 447 By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 
1700 - Pal. 4* Art. 111. 233 When hissing through the skies 
the feathered dcatlui were dealt. 170a Rowe Tamer/, . 1. ii. 
671, I would ..deal like Alha My angry Thunder on the 
frighted World. i8*a Lamb Ella Scr. 11. Confess. Drunkard , 
We dealt about the wit, or what passes for it after midnight, 
jovially. 

7. Cards. To distribute (the cards to be used in 
a game) to the various players; to give a player 
(such or so many cards) in distributing. Also with 
out. and ah sol. 

15*9 Latimer Serin, at Canib. in Foxe A. 4- M. (1583) 
2142, 1 purpose again e to deale vnto you another carde 
almost of the same sute. 136a J. H lev wood Prort. Epigr. 
(1867) 174 Were it as parellouft to dealc carden at play. 

< 159a Marlowe Mass . Paris 1, ii, Take this as surest tiling, 
That, right or wrong, thou deal thyself a king. 1673C0TI0N 
Compi. Gamester iri Singer Hist. Cards 345 He tnat deals 
bath the advantage of this game. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. 2/2 
D. deals T. thirteen Cards. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 18 
The Dealer’s office is to deal and to sec that there is no 
mistake in the cards dealt. 1891 Speaker 2 May 534/2 At 
baccarat . . the stakes are made before the cards are dealt. 

8 . + a. In Hurling, etc.: To deliver or throw 
(the ball). Ohs. 

1604 Care w Cornwall 74 a, Thcnmuxt hcc cast the ball 
(named Dealing) to some one of hix fellowcs. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire ( 1891) 277 The horsemen, .will alsoe assault 
anye. .that hath not the Knappan. .or cudgcll him after he 
hath delt the same from him. 1847 Hone Every. day Bk. 
II. 1008 ( Cornish, hurling \ The ball [is] thrown up, or dealt. 
b. Of a horse. 

*737 Bracken Farriery (17S7) II. 34 His Carriage, and 
way of dealing his Legs. Ibid. II. 77 There are Horses 
that lead, or deal their Legs well. 

II, To take part in, have to do with, occupy 
oneself, do business, act. Mainly intr. 
f 9. intr. To take part in, share or participate in 
or with , be a partaker of. Ohs. 

c 1175 Pater Nosier 225 tn Lamb. Horn. 67 pu a^est to 
hatien wel his sunne, pet 5 u no dele noht per inne. a 1340 
Urtisun in Cot/. Horn. 187 Hwa se eucr wulc habbe lot wip 
be of pi blissc, he mot deale wip be of pine pine, c 1330 R. 
Brunnk Chron. (1810) 109 Of o side nc of other no ping deles 
he. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 46 Yc shal be partener of 
my pytgremage, and dele of the pardon that I shal. .fecchc 
ouer the see. 

+ 10. To engage with in conflict ; to contend. 

ICf. ON. deila viS to be at feud or quarrel with, to contend.] 
993 Byrhtnoth 33 Bcterc . . donne we swa neardc hilde 
dadon. £1405 Lay. 30418 pus hco gunnen delen penc dad 
longe. £1330 R- Brunnk Chron. (1810) 113 Steuen stoutly 
deles. £ 1400 Destr, Troy j 1037 Wold haue tlongyn hym 
to dethe, hade pai delt long, *377 H anmer A nc. Reel. Hist. 
(1619) 383 How Areobindus slue a mighty Persian after 
dealing with him hand to hand. 1506 Harincton Metain. 
Ajax (1814) 14 To deal with him at his own weapon, 1867 
Milton P. L. vi. 125 Brutish that contest and foule, When 
Reason hath to deal with force. 

+ b. ' trans . To contend or fight about. Obs , 
£1*05 Lay. 36043 Nu wit scullen deleu pen dned of mire 
ma3en. 


11. intr . To have to do with (a poison) ; to 
have intercourse or dealings with ; to associate 
with. arch, (and now associated with 13 ). 

a 1300 Cursor M, 12249 (Cott.) Sum angel* wit him deles 
To lede his wordes pat he mclex. ci*8jo Wyclif Set. Whs. 
II. 404 pci delen not wip bes newe oraris, but supposen hem 
heretikes. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3265 Thou delcst with angry 
folk, ywis. 1514 Baik lay Cyt. 4* Uflondyshm. (Percy Soc ) 
26 Her name was wanton Bessc, Wno leest with her delt he 
thryved not the lesse ! 1586 A. Day Ping. Secretary 11. 
(1625) 36 With a resolute vow never to deale with him, I 
then had cast him [his sonj off. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 27 
P 6 The Noble Principle . . of Benevolence to all I have to 
deal with. 1869 Frfkman Norm. Com/. (1876) III. Mi. 98 
One of the charges against him wax that of dealing with 
a familiar spit it. 

+ b. Oi sexual intercom sc. Obs. 

rxx^o Cursor M. 1197 (Fairf.) Our lordc ..bad he salde 
wip his wyf dele. 1387 Trkvisa I/igden (Rolls) VI. 37 pey 
etep nou^t, tioper dclep wip hir wiles, a 1450 Nut. de la 
Tour 40 An ye loue ani other than youre husbonde, or nni 
other dele withe you, sauf he only. 1664 T. Davies tr. 
Clear in s' Pay. Ambass. 94 They go not to Church the day 
they have dealt with a woman, till they have wash'd them 
selves. 

12. To have business communications with ; to 
carry on negotiations, negotiate, treat with ; some- 
times implying secret or sinister dealings, an It. 
(and now associated with 13 ). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 584H (Gdtt ) Wi<l Ibe eldest folk of israel, 
wii! phaiao pai went to dele. 1393 Gowi r Cottf. I. 267 ‘Ihe 
gicte elerken. com. .To tret upon this lordcs hcle, So longe 
they to-giderdclc [eLc..J. 1597 Bac on Ess. Negolia it nip{ Arb.) 
86 It is generally better to dealc by speech, then by letter, and 
by tile mediation of a thirde then by a mans selfe. 1601 
B. Ionson Poetaster iv. ii, Now have they dealt with my 
potheuiry to poison me. 1645 Camden's Hist. Elis, 1.(1680) 
127 The Bishop of Rosse dealt with the Duke, as they were 
Hawking, about the Marriage. 1645 Ussiikr in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 13Z, I doubt not, but l»eforc this time you 
have dealt with Sir Peter Vanlorc for obtaining Erpinus his 
. . Persian books, a 17x3 Burns 1 Own 77 ///<mi 823 ) IL 2H5 
Wilkinson, a prisoner for debt . . was dealt with to accuse 
him. 

13. To carry on commercial transactions; to do 
business, trade, traffic (with a person, in an article). 

[1543 I.tJ. Berners Eroiss. I. cclxvii. 395 People, suche as 
1 hauc dault with all in their marcbnundysc. 1599 Minshfu 
sp. Did ., Ncgociar, to dealc in busincxxc, to follow a tiadc. 
x6ii Cotc.r., t'rafiqucr , to tiafficke, trade, .. commerce, 
deale in man batidisc.] ax 647 Middikion Mayor Quinb . 
Iil. ii, I deal in dog’s leather. 1667 Decay C hr. Piety (J,), 
'This is to drive a wholesale trade, when all other petty 
merchants deal but for parcels. 1699 Damni r Coy. II. 1. 
iii. 65 Merchants tare not to deal with him. 1735 Pope 
Donne Sat. iv. 140 Who in the secret, deals in Stocks secure. 
And cheats th‘ unknowing Widow and the Poor. 1833 Ht. 
Makhneau Mandt. Strike vii. 82 A tiavcller who deals 
..with several firms in this place. 1866 Rogers Agrii. 
Prices I. xxi. 530 Such persons dealt in finished gooos. 

+ b. trans. To offer for sale. Obs. rare. 

1760 Foote Minor 11. Wks, 1799 I. 252 You would not have 
. . the flints? . . Every pebble of ’em . . He shall deal them as 
new pavement. 

14. To have to do with (a thing) in any way ; to 
busy or occupy oneself, to concern oneself with. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1517 JobaL.Was first loger, and fee 
delt [v.r. daltj wit. c 1400 Malndev. (Roxb.) xvii. 80 Any 
man pat deles with sorcery or rnchauntementz. 1477 Pas ton 
Lett . 807 111 . an, Thcr is no man wyllyng to del with vour 
swanex. 1535 Covi - rdale P's. I vii. 2 Youre handcs deale 
with wicKeonesxc. 1586 A. Day Eng. Saretaric 11. (1625) 
112 Speaking of Friendship, 1 onely dealc with such, whose 
actions [etc.). 1845-60 Aup. Thomson Laws of Thought 

Introd. 5 The mind deals with truth. *869 Hijxi.ey in St i. 
Opinion 21 Apr. 464 The first question with which I propose 
to deal* 1893 Law Tunes aCV. 26/2 That part of the 
Companies Act 1863 which deals with guarantee companies. 

15. with in : To occupy, employ, or exercise 
oneself in (a thing) ; to have to do with, to make 
use of. (Now often approaching a fig. use of 13 .) 

i$8i Mulcasi kr^ Positions ix. (1887) s4 Among the best 
wnters that dealc in this kindc. 1597 Bacon Ess. Suitors 
(Arb.) 44 Plaine dealing, in denying to dealc in Sutes at first, 
is grown . .honourable. 1744 Watts Logic Dcd , True T 2>gic 
is not that noisy thingthat deals all in dispute and wrangling. 
1748 Chestrrp. Lett. ILcIviii 65 All malt liquors fatten, 
or at least bloat ; and 1 hope you do not deal much in them. 
1770 Junius Lett, xxxix. 200 A poor contracted understanding 
deals in little schemes. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 July p/x 

Lord K. F . .deals in vague outlines, as if afraid of Dcing 

too specific. 

16. To deal with : to act in regard to, administer, 
handle, dispose in any way of (a thing) ; b. to 
handle effectively; to grapple with ; to take suc- 
cessful action in regard to. 

1469 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 33 He said that he wold 
dcclo with you & yours, both be the law & besides ehr 
law. a Sidney (J.\ If she hated me, I should know 
what passion to deal with. x66x Bramhall Just Vi*ui. vi. 
1 si He so abated tlicir power . . that a Dean and Chaptu 
were able to deal with them. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Impr. ( *757) H< *4o The Lungs arc formed accordingly, so 
that they may the better deal with the Air admitted in 
Inspiration. 1848 Mackvlay Hist. Eng. I. 142 A power 
more than sufficient to deal with Protector and Parliament 
together, a 1839 ibid . V. 33 The Long Parliament did not 
. . propose to restrain him from dealing according to his 
pleasure with his Darks and his castles, his fisheries and 
his mines. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. 5 5 (1882) 137 It 
was with the general anarchy that Hubert had first to deal. 
1891 Law Times XC 462/3 Mrs, Headley . . swore that she 
had never knowingly transferred or dealt with the mortgage. 
ibid. XCII. 93/3 Restraining the defendants from selling or 
otherwise dealing with the shares. 


17. To deal with : to net towards mny one'), to 
treat (in some specified way). 

a xsoo Cursor M. 1646* (Colt.) ludas be*hald and se Hu 
vilo pat bai wit him dclt. t 1340 Gaw 4- (>r, Knt. 1661 H<* 

. .dalt with hir al in daynte. 1494 Fabyan ( /non \i cxlvu 
1 ^3 I** lyk* maner as tney had aalt with Burd«*au\. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. ciifij. 10 lie hath not dealt with vs aftci 
our synnes. 1368 Gkakton Chron. II, 360 Sore displeased, 
that they were so hardly delt withal!. x6xx Bun r 3 Sam 
xviii. 5 Dealc gently for my sake with . . Absalom. 17*9 
Butler Serin, ix. Wkn. 1874 II. 116 We ourselves shall one 
time or other be dealt with as we deal with others. 1874 
Crfkn Short Hist. viii. fi 6. 521 The Commons were dealing 
roughly with the agents of the Royal system. 

b. with by *=in regard to) in same sense. 

1373 G. Harvey Ldtcrd>k, (Camden) 3 That he wuld not 
dealc so hardly hi me. 1675 tr. Maihiavclli's P'rince u88p 
3« >5 The V enetinns . have . . dealt , . honourably by him , 1734 
Chatham Lett. Nephew vi. 43 If wc would deal fairly by 
ourselves. 1877 Miss Bkaddon II 'cavers 4- Weft 324 It will 
not be found tnat 1 have dealt unjustly by any one. 

18. To deal on, upon : to set to work upon. 
arch. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. ii. 76 Two deep enemies, Foes 
to my Rest . . Are they that I would Ji.iue tnee deale vpon. 
1509 B. Jonson AY. Plan out of Hum. v. iv, PI it. What, 
will lie deal upon such quantities of wine, alone ? x8i6 
Byron Ch. liar. in. lxxxiii, Alluicd By their new vigour, 
sternly have they dealt On one another. 18*8 Seen r P\ M . 
Path xv, ‘There is a man thou must deal upon, Bonthron,’ 
said the knight. 

19. To act towards people gcncially (in some 
specified way) ; to conduct oneself, behave, act. 

£1340 Gaw. Af Gr. Knt. 1114 pay dronken & daylyeden, 
& daltcn vntyjtcl, lordesr & lad ye/. Ibid. i6£>8 pci pay 
dronken &dalten, 1533 Cov fr dale Josh. i. 7 Y* thou tuay< -a 
deale wysely whither so eucr thou goes!. 1503 Shaks. / 
Hen. VI, i\. ix. 46, I . doubt not so to dealt*, As all thing, 
shall redound vnto your good. 1604 — Lear 111. vi. 42 I.u 
us deal justly. 165a Needham Srtden's Mare Cl. 1^2 
M it had Attaliates truly did ill.. Nor indeed hath that 
eminent man dealt any better, who (cte.). t 1680 Bevhodoi, 
Sena, (172 9) I. 446 O Loid 1 have, .dealt falsly bcfoit thee. 
17x1 vSwikt Jr ft l . to Stella 17 Dec., They had. better give 
up now, if she will not deal openly. 

+ 20. To take action, act, proceed (usually in 
some matter or affair). Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xiii, Wcl said syr V way in* go 
on your wayc and lete me dele. 1568 Grafton ( hrou. II. 
188 To the which the French King aunxwered, that without 
the ptesence of the All. iacics he could not drale in so 
weightic a matter. 1377 Hanmkr Am. Ettl. Hist. (i6uo 
144 To dealc in matters of religion both hy word and deco. 
*586 J . Hookj r Girald. Ircl. in Holinshcd 11 . 44/1 No 
man would mcdle or dealc to larrie the same awaic. 1599 
Shake. Much Ado\.\. 101 Do not you meddle, let 111c deale* 
in this. 

+ 21. trans. To treat. Obs. rare. 

1386 L ct. Earle Leycester 1 A late and weightic cause 
dealt in this Parliament. 

Deniable (drlabT), a, [f* I)i* al v. 4 -arm:.] 
Capable of being dealt with ; suitable for dealing. 

1667 Watekhou.sk Eire Lotul. 91 Fled before the I* ire, 
leaving it to its forrndge, and not checquing it while deal- 
able with. 1890 Daily News 11 Sept. 3/3 lit] did not vary 
much in the quotations— 7 to 1 !*ung a dealablc late. 

Dealbate (d/|;v lbc y t), a. [ad. L. dealbtihm, 
pa. pple. of dcalbCire (sec next) ] Presenting a 
whitened surface; esp. in Tot. ‘covered with a very 
opaque white powder* ( Trcas. Tot. 1866 ). 

+ DeaTbate, v ‘ Obs. [f. ppl. stem of dealbarc, 
to whiten over, whitewash, f. de* f alba re to whiten, 
f. a/bus white ; cf. Daiih ?/.] trans. To whiten. 

1643 Cocki mam. Dealbate , to whilelime a thing 1638 * 1 . 
WiiilAKFR Blood of Grape 30 Milke is* hloud dealbnlcd oi 
thrice concocted. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Dtsp , This 
dentifrice also will dealbate the* teeth. 

Dealbation (d/gelb^-Jan). H- L. dealbation - 
(m, n. of action f. dealbate (sec prec. ); cf. V. 
dealbation (Littr^'.] The action of whitening; 
blanching, bleaching. 

1607 Tofskll Serpents (1653) 646 The dealbation of the* 
hail. £1x634 Randoi 111 Muses Looktng.gLv,\c iv. i, Sin* 

. . hath forgot to whiten The naturall rednesse of my nose, she* 
knowes not What ’tis wants dealbation ! 1678 R. RIussellI 
Gebcr it. 1. n. x. 59 Therefor they cannot whiten [lead] with 
good Dealbation. 1884 Syd Soc. Lex., Dealbation , the art 
of making white the skin and teeth ; also of whitening bones 
for the purposes of anatomy. 

b. The ‘blanching*, or reduction to its assay 
value, of silver coin containing alloy. 

1888 W. Rye Records 4- Record -sean king 20 The deal- 
bation is always specially mentioned, and the only mention 
of blanched silver is in the statement of the farm [etc.]. 

Dea-l-boa-rd. [f. Deal + Hoahd.J 

Deal sb.U 1 ; a thin board of fir or pine. 

*568^ in Burgon I.ije (ueshatu II. 28^ One shippe of 
Brydges ( Bruges] in h landers, in the which is inastcs, clappc- 
borde, dee 1 hordes. 1583 in Northern A. tjr Q. I. 77 A new' 
i.hc.xtc of Deal-botird. 1667 Primaii Lity/yC. Build. 146 
I)eal-Boards from ten to tuxlvc inches broad, and about ten 
foot long. 17*4 I >e Foe Plague (1884) 99 Doors having 
Deal-Boards nail’d over them. 1882 Kradk in It at per' s 
Mag. July 208/1 He could sec througn a deal board. 
De-alcoholize, -izer, -iat, etc. : soe Df.- II. 1 . 

+ Deale, dele. Obs. Of uncertain meaning. 

It seems to be used for the purpose of railing attention, 
and may be an interjection, or a verb in the imperative, with 
the force of 1 Sec ! ’ ‘ mark t ’ or ‘ note !’ 

a 1445 After. K. 276 Kumeft kerof smcl of aromaz, oftcr of 
swote healewi ? Deale [v.r. Dele], Ofte druie sprintles 
bereS winberien? Ibid. 363 Crist [moste] holien pine & 
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tjawuu, & i»o habbcn ingon^ into his riche. Lo, deale hw.it 
he scift,— so habbcn ingong into his riche. Ibid, ?86. 1330 

K. Hhunnk Chron. (1810) 167 O dele, said J>e kyng, is 
a foie Briton. 

Dealer (d/laT. [f. Deal v . + *er 1 .] One who 
deals (in various senses of the verb). 

1 . One who divides, distributes, delivers. 

c 1000 /Kliric / Vi. in Wr.Wiilcker 120 Divisor, dadere. 

{ 1440 Pram/. Parr 117 Delarc, or he J>nt delythe, distri- 
bntordartitor. Delai e, or gretc almysse yevere. rogatorius. 
i6ix Coiok , DBtnbutcur, a distributor, dealer, diuider. 
1870 Farrar M . Paul ( 1 88j) 3 The dealer of the death-wound 
to the spirit of Pharisaism Mas a Pharisee. 

b. yV< . The player who distributes the cards. 
1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood iii. 58 Make him 
but dealer .. If you do finde good dealing, take his enres. 
1673 Con on Cornel. Gamester in Singer Hist. C ards 345 
Then the dealer .. shuffling them, after cutting, deals to 
every one three apiece. 1878 H. H. Giubs Ombre 19 The 
Dealer then deals nine cards to each play er. 

2 . One who has dealings with a person ; one 
who deals in (a thing); fan agent, negotiator. 
Ohs. in general sense except as transf ftom next. 

< xooo /Elfric Pent. v. 5 I< w.es d.L.ere betwix Code and 
row. 1586 St. Trials, (J. Mary (R), I was acquainted, 

I i onfess, with their practices, but 1 never did intend to be 
a dealer in them, c 1610 Sir J. Mklyii. Mem (1735) jyfi He 
was accused to have been a Dealer with the Earl of Both- 
wcll. 1611 Coiok , Agent, an Agent, a dealer, negotiator. 
17*7 Dk Fok Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 112 A sorcerer and 
enchanter, a wilt h, or dealer with the Devil, a 1745 Svur r 
(J.>, These small dealers in wit and learning. 

3 . One who deals in merchandise, a trader; s/ee. 
one who sells articles in the same condition in 
whi h he has bought them ; often in combination, 
as cattle torn-, ho/se money-dealer. 

16x1 Cotgr., t'rajiqucur , a trafficker, trader, marchant, 
occupier, dealer in the world. 1651 I)a\ f.nant Gondibert i. 
ni. (R.' f Such small money (though the people's gold With 
which they trade) great dealers skoinc to take. 1745 De 
Foe's Lng. Tradesman Introd. (1841) J. 2 A very great number 
of considerable dealers, whom we call tradesmen. 1703 
Cam. Bentini k in I.d. Auckland's Corr (1862) 111 . 48 lie 
is supplied with horses by some dealer in Town. 1848 Mill 
Tot. Eton. (1876) 11 1 . xi. §5. 315 Dealers in money (as lenders 
by profession are improperly called). 1891 Tall Mall G. 
29 ()<_t. 2/1 Costers and huckstersnnd those not too particular 
buyers who are euphemistically known as ‘general dealers ’. 
f 4 . One who acts (in some specified manner) in 
his relation to others. Ohs. 

1547-84 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) vm. i, Hypocrites 
and double dealers. X561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglionc' s Courtyer 

1. II iij, An vntrue dealer, and a despiser of men. 1611 Bibi i: 
Isa xxi. 2 Die treacherous dealer. 1677 WYCHERLEY (title), 

* The Plain Dealer. 1840 Thackeray Catherine i, What ! 
tall Peter Brock a double-dealer? 

Deal-fish : see Deal sbA 3. 

Dealing (df liij\ vbl. sb. [-in« *.] The action 
of the verb Deal. 

1 . Division; distribution (of gifts, blows, cards., 
etc.); sharing. 

1377 I .anol. T. Tl. II. xix. 17a porw Itedes-byddynge and 
. .porw nenyes dclyngc. 11 8a Wyc.uk Num. xxxvi. 4 The 
delynge [1388 departyng] of lottis. 138a — 1 Cor. x. 16 The 
delynge or part takynge of the body of the Lord, a 1400-50 
Alexander 451 In delingis of dyntis. a 1533 Frith Disfut. 
Purgatory § 27 All thyne Kxecutours dealyng, and ofleryng 
of masse pence, help thee not a myte. a 160* W. Perkins 
Cases 0/ Const. (1619) 347 Others that .. nidge the \ery 
dealing of the cardcs to liee n lotte. 188$ J. Martineau 
Types Eth. Th. 1 . 1. ii. $ 3. 161 If this dealing out of ideas 
by exigency is assigned to God. 

attno. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1257/2 His feeding 
. .all commcrs tnrise a weeke appointed for his dealing daies. 

+ b. concr. A part, division. Obs. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxxv. ij pat dclt the Rede Sec in 
delingcs welc. 

2 . Intercourse, friendly or business communica- 
tion, connexion. Now usually //. 

*538 Starkey England 1. fi.p8 To loue cucry man iche 
other, wyth at ryghtwyse and just dclyng togyddui. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Set re tan e 1. (162^) 02 About two moncths 
since, he had dealings with a neighbour of yours, touching 
a Farme. x6n Bible John iv. 9 The Icwes hnne no dealings 
with the Samaritanes. 1674 N. Fair* ax Bulk 4- Sell '. 55 
The dealing or business that is between body and body, 
being as real as that between body and ghost. 171s Arbui ii- 
not John Bull 1. viii, Hocus had dealings with John’s wife, 
*855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 678 It was rumoured .. he 
had dealings with St. Germains. 

3 . Trading, trafficking ; buying and selling. 

1684 Evelyn Hal. Hort. (1730) 234 Such as would not be 

impos'd upon, will find the nest Ware and Dealing at 
Brumpton-Park. 1868 Rogers Pol. Eton, iii. (cd. 3) 22 
Where dealings are transacted on a large scale^ it is not 
difficult for commodities to be exchanged against com- 
modities. 

4 . Acting (in some specified way) towards others; 
way of acting, conduct, behaviour. 

1083 Caxton G. de la Tour E vij b, For of good dclyng 
and of good guydynge cam neuer but worship and honoure. 
c 1500 Meluune 310 rlis vnkynd & abhomynable deelyng, 
15*3 T.o. Berners Froiss. I. cxxvii. 154 To ryde out to se 
the dealyng of thenglysshmen. 1573 *»• Harvey Lett.-bk. 
(Camden) x A present retires of so wrongful delings. 1874 
in Essex ■ Tabers (Camden) I. 176 The unworthy dealing 
of Sir Rol> 1 Howard. 1874 Moklly Compromise (1886) 37 
Want of faithful dealing in the highest matters. 

b. with with : Acting towards, treatment of. 
a 1879 T. GootmiN Wks (1861) III. 288 What if God will 
use his absoluteness . . in this his dealing with his children. 
J 7 * 8 . Hrkis & Nflson y. Kettlewell 11. lvi. 175 Such a 
Dealing with their Soveraign as they., would not have 


ullowed in any of their own . . Servants. 1885 Spe< tator 
8 Aug. 1043/1 The fluctuations of policy which have marked 
England’s dealings with the Soudan. 

+ Dealth. Obs. nonct-wd. [f. Deal v ., after 
wealth , growth.] Portion dealt. 

1837 N. Whiting Hist. Albino 4- B. (N.), Then know, 
Belfama, since thou aimst at wealth, Where Fortune has 
bestowed her largest dealth. 

t Dea'mbiuate, v. Obs. [f. I .. deambuldre to 
walk abroad : sec De- I. 3.] 
x6»3 Cockeram, Deambulate , to walke abroad. 

Deambnlatioxi (d/itcmbiul^jan). [ad. L. 
dcambuhitidn-em , n. of action f. deambuldre .] 
The action of walking abroad or taking a walk. 

a 1500 Skelton Image Tiypocr. 148 They make deambula- 
tions With great ostentations. 1531 E i.yo i Got'. 1. xvi, Suche 
exercises, as may be used within the house, or in the 
.shad owe. .as deamhulalions or moderate walkynges. 1545 
Iove Exp. Dan. iv. H ij b, In this kinges ydle deambu- 
lac ion. 1648 W. Sclatlr Tun. in IP. Sc later's Malachi 
(1650) Ep. Dcd., At your refections, deambulations, confer- 
cnees. i ®43 Veair & W t hb Duraruiuss Symbol. C/t. p. 
Ixvii, They had void spaces for dcambulation. 1849 Lytion 
Paxtons 1. 11. ix, Book in hand, he would, on fine days pace 
to and fro . . In these deambulations, as he called them, he 
had generally a companion. 

t Dea’snbnlattor. Obs. [L. deambulator t 
agent-n. f. deambuldre (see above).] One who 
walks abroad. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. 111. 76 The Od- 
comnyan Deambulator, Perambulator, Ambler, Trotter, or 
vntyryd Traueller, Sir Tho. Coriat. 

Dea mbulatory, a. and sb. [ad. L. deambu - 
laid/ i-us fit for wafking in, etc., whence •dtvriwn 
sb , place to walk in.] 

A. adj. Moving about from place to place ; 
movable, shifting, 

1607 Cowkll Interpr. s. v. Exchequer, In Scotland the 
Eschequer was stable, but the other session was dcambula- 
torie. a 1633 Lh nnard tr. Charron s / Visd. it. iii. § 1 (1670) 
238 In it self unequal, wavering, deambulatory. a 1659 Bi*. 
Morton Episc. Ju staled 142 j he deambulatory actors used 
to have their quietus est. 

B. sb. A place to walk in for exercise ; e*f>. a 
covered walk or cloister. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troyu. xi, Fresche alurcs. .That called 
were drambulatorycs, Men to walke to geder twayue & 
t wayne, To kepc them drye when it dyde rayne. 1447 Will 
Hen. VI in 'I . J. Carter A 'tug's Coll. Chapel 13 Of the 
which [cloUtre square 1 the dcambulatoric xiiij fete wirlr. 
1834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. 1. 55 An inscription in u Roman 
garden informed the walker, that when he had made five 
turns of the deambulatory he had completed a mile. 

t DeambulatonT. Sc. Obs. [Suffix lepr. F. 
-a/oir.] =prec. sb. 

15x3 Douglas rEueis vn. iv. 62 Wythin the cheif de.nu- 
bulatour on raw Of forfaderis grrt ymagis did stand, a 157a 
Knox Hist. Kef. Wks. 1846 I. 39 2 Thair suldiouris in greit 
cum pane is . . resort it to Sanct Geillis Kirk in Edinburgh, 
and maid thair commune deambulutour thairin. 

Deame, obe. form of Deem, Dime. 

| De-americanize : see De- II. 1 . 

+ De*a*2tiple. V . Obs. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 2 
+ Ample.] To deprive of amplitude, lielittle. 

1657 Rkkve God’s Plea 207 It doth grieve me to see how 
great things are deamplcd and dismagned amongst you. 

Dean 1 (d/n). Forms : 4-5 dene, deon(e, don, 

5 deyn(e, (dyen), 6 Sc, dane, 5-7 deane, 7- 
dean. [ME. deen } den , a. OF. dcietty dien , mod.F. 
doyen ^ Sp. and It. dccano , Pg. dedo, Cat. degd 2— L. 
deedn um one set over ten (cf. Exod. xviii. 31 Vulg.), 
also Gr. bt/edubs, explained from bUa, dcc-em ten. 

Whether viewed as Gr. or L., the form of the word offers 
difficulties. In both languages, it had also an early astro- 
logical sense, * the chief of ten parts, pr of ten degrees, of a 
zodiacal sign': see Df.can. Kalmasius, De annis climac- 
tericis et antiques Ast/ologia (Leyden, 1648), considers this 
the original sense, and holds it to be a term of oriental 
astrology, which was merely assimilated to bitta, decern, in 
Gr. ana L. As a military term, the Gr. derivative bexavia 
occurs=L. decuria, in the Tactica of VElian and of Arrian 
(both c. 120); the L. detanus occurs in Vegetius De Ke 
Militari c. 486. The word is then used by Icromc c 400 
in his translation of Exodus xviii. 21, 25, where the Old 
Latin had deturio', and about the same time the monastic 
use (sense 3 below) appears in Cod. Theodos. xvi. 5. 30, and 
Cassian's fnstit. iv. 10. In later times of the empire it was 
applied to various civil functionaries. From these monastic 
ana civil uses come all the modern senses of dean. J 
1 1 . Representing various uses of late L. deednus ; 
A head, chief, or commander of a division of ten. 

1388 Wyclif Ex. xviii. 21 Ordeyne thou of hem tribunes, 
ana centuriouns, and quinquagenaries, and deenys [1381 
rewlers vpon ten, Vulg. decanos\. c X440 Secrees 187 Ffofwc 

^ mie vene comandour flfbure vicaircs, & vche vicaire tenc 
lercs, & vchc ledere tene denys, & vche deyu ten men. 

I bid . , With vchc a ledere tene dyens, and with vche a dyen 
ten men. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 59/2 Ordeyne of them 
trybunes & centurioncs & denes that may in all tymes 
juge the peple. 

•f 2 . As a translation of med.L. deednus , applied 
in the ‘Laws of Edward the Confessor’ to the 
teotiing-caldor, borsholdcr, hcadborough, ortithing- 
man, the headman of a friftborh or tenmannetale . 
(See Stubbs, Const. Hist. I. v, 87.) Obs . 

[a xaoe Laws of Edw. Conf. xxviii, Sic Imposuerunt 
justitiarios super quosque x friohorgos, quos decanos possu- 
nius ditcre, Anglice autem tyenbe heutdv ocati sunt, hoc est 
caput x.) 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt . Eng. 1. xxvL (1739) 

44 If any controversy arose between the pledges, the cnief 
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pledge by them chosen, called also the Dean or lieadbur- 
rough, might determine the same. 1695 Kknneit Par. 
Antiq. (1818) II. 338 Which justices, or civil deans, were to 
examine and determine all lesser causes between villages 
and neighbours. 

3. As a translation of Eccl. L. decdnuSy applied 
to a head or president of ten monks in a monastery. 

In the OF., transl. of the Rule of St. Benedict, c. xxi, 
rendered teopingealdor 1 tithing-elder \ 

[a 430 Augustine De Moribnt EaL Cath. i. 31 Eis quos 
dccanos vocant co ouod sint denis propositi.] a 1641 Bi*. 
Mountagu Acts 4* Mon. syi Only the Deanes, or Tenth men, 
goe from Cell to Cell to minister consolation. 1895 Kknnltt 
Par. Antiq. (1818) 11 . 339-340 The like, office of deans 
began very early in the greater monasteries, especially in 
those of tne Benedictine order ; where the whole convent 
Mas divided into decuries, in which the de^n or tenth 
person did preside over the other nine . . And in the larger 
houses, where the numbers amounted to several decuries, 
the senior dean had a special preeminence, and had some- 
times the care of all the othci devolved upon him alone. 
And therefore the institution of cathedral deans was cer- 
tainly owing to this practice. 1885 Catholic Did. s.v., The 
senior dean, in the absence of the abbot and provost, 
governed the monastery. 

4. The head of the chapter or body of canons of 
a collegiate or cathedral church. 

Arising out of the monastic use. * As a cathedral officer, 
the detanus d ates from the 8th c., when he is found, after 
the monastic pattern, as subordinate to the praepositus, or 
provost, who was the bishop’s vicegerent as head of the 
chapter ’. But ‘ the office in its full development dates only 
from the 10th or nth c. . .the Dean of St. Paul s, a. d. 1086, 
l>eing the first English dean '. Diet . Chr. Antic . 

c 1330 R. Bkunne Chron. (1810) 337 Sir Alisander was hie 
dene of Glascow. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xlll. 65 pis freke 
bifor pc den of poules Prcched of penaunces. 1494 Fabyan 
L hron. \ n. 327 V # great deane of Puwlis, Mayster kichaidc 
Wcthyrshed 1577 Harrison England 11. i. (1877) 1. 
14 Cathcdrall churches, wherein the dennes (a calling 
not knowne in England before the Conquest) doo beare 
the checfc rule. 1641 Tcrmcs de la Ley ioi Deane and 
Chapter is a body Corporate spirituall, consisting of . . 
the Deane (who is chiefe) and his Prebends, and they 
together make this Corporation. 1689 Wood Life 17 June, 
I)r. Aldridge, canon of Ch. C)h. [was] installed fleane. 1714 
Sm*ift twit. lhr. .Sat. 11. vi.43 Good Mr. Dean, go change 
y our gown. 1846 M r CuLLOCH Ate. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 
263 There may be a chapter without any dean, as the 
chapter of the collegiate churth of Southwell. .Every dean 
must be resident in nis cathedral church four score and ten 
days .. in every year. 186s Mrs. H. Wool> Mrs. Hallib. 
xxviii, * Will you pardon my intruding iq»on you here, Mr. 
Dean?’ he began. 

5. A presbyter invested with jurisdiction or pre- 
cedence (under the bishop or aichdeacon) over a 
division of an archdeaconry; more fully called rural 
dean ; formerly (in some cases) dean of Christi- 
anity ; see Christianity 4 . (There were also 
urban deans \ decani urbani ) : see Kennctt Par. 
Antiq . II. 339/) 

'J he rural dean had, in England till the Reformation, and 
in France till the Revolution, large powers of visitation, ad- 
ministration, and jurisdiction, which are still retained in 
some Roman Catholic countries. In England the office and 
title became almost obsolete from the 16th c., hut have, 
since 1835, been generally revived for purposes of diocesan 
organization. See Dansey, Horjt Deianitx Rurales, 1835. 

(Kennelt, Du Cange, etc., have cited decanus eptscopi \\\ 
this sense from the ‘Laws of Edwaid the Confessor * xxvii ; 
but episcopi is an interpolation not in the original text, 
the decanus spoken of l>eiug really in .sense 2 above ) 
a 1350 Cursor M. 29539 (Cotton Galba MS.) And of a prest 
assoylid be, pat power has to vnbind pc, pat cs he pat it first 
furth sent, Als dcnc or officiall by iugement. c 1380 Wyclik 
Wks. (1880) 249 Whannc Pei ben falsly amendid by officialis & 
denes, c 1450 Holland //<rM'/a*2i5The Ravyne. .Was dene 
rurale to reid. Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 236\Vithoffycyal nor 

den no favour ther ys, But if sir .symonv she we them sylvcr 
rounde. 14 8s Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 80 Of the negli- 

f ens of denys of archcdekons and of other officers. 1514 
11 zitKRu. just. Peas(iS3%) 121 It shalbe lcful to al Arche- 
decons, Deanes, &c...to weare Sarcenet in theyr lynynges 
of they r gow ncs. 1697 Bp. Gardiner Advice Clergy Lin- 
coln 6 Tne Assistance of Rural Deans, which Office is., 
yet exercised in some Dioceses, .but has unhappily been 
disused in this, (for how long time I know not'. 171a 
Prideaux Dired. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 104 Bishop Lloyd 
went so far.. as to name Rural Deans in every Deanry of 
the Diocese. 1765 Blackstone Comm . I 282 The rural 
deans arc very antient officers of the churcn, but almost 
grown out of use ; though their deaneries still subsist as an 
ecclesiastical division of the diocese, or archdeaconry. 1816 
Polwhele Trad. 4 r Recoil. II. 610 On visiting the church 
at L. St. Columb as Dean-rural. 

b. In the American Episcopal Church, the 
president of a Convocation (q.v., 3 b). 

8. In other ecclesiastical uses : 

Dean of Peculiars : one invested with the charge of 
a peculiar, i. e. a particular church, parish, or group of 
parishes which is exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of the diocese within which it is situated, e.g. the Dean of 
Battle iu Sussex. Such is also the Dean of the Chalets 
Royal in England (St. James's and Whitehall) ; in Scotland 
the Deans of the Chalet Royal are six clergymen of the 
Ch. of Scot!., who receive a portion of the revenues formerly 
belonging to the Chapel Royal of Holyrood. 

Dean of the Arches : the lay judge of the Court of 
Arches, who has peculiar jurisdiction over thirteen London 
parishes called a deanery , and exempt from the authority of 
the bishop of London. 

Dean of the Province of Canterbury : the Bishop of 
London, ‘who, under a mandate from the archbishop, sum- 
mons the bishops of the province to meet in Convocation. 

[1496 see Dscan t.] 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb, 1. (1843) 
33/3 The then Bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on 
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his majesty, throughout that whdfe journey [into Scotland J 
which, as he was dean of the chappel, he was not obliged 
to do. 1660 R. Cokk Power Subj. 203 The King snail 
present to his free chappels (in default of the Dean). 1716 
Ayliffe Parcrgon 192 The Judge of this Court.. is dis- 
tinguished by the title of Dean or Official of the Court of 
Aruiea. Ibid. 205 There arc also some Deans in Kngland 
without any Jurisdiction; only for Honour so stilca ; as 
the Dean of the Royal Chapel, the Dean of the Chapel of 
St George at Windsor. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) IL 265 The third species of Deans are those of 
peculiars. .Deans of peculiars have sometimes jurisdiction 
and cure of souls, as the Dean of Battle, in Sussex, and 
sometime* jurisdiction only, ,as the Dean of the Arches, 
Loudon. i$02 Whitaker' 5 Almanack, Dean of the Chnpels 
Royal, The Bishop of London. 

7 . In the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge: 
The title of one or more resident fellows appointed 
to supervise the conduct and studies of the junior 
memDers and to maintain discipline among them, 
to present them for graduation, etc. 

The office came originally from that of the monastic dean, 
and was disciplinary ; one important function of the dean 
in early times was to preside at the disputations of the 
scholars, and in the Oxford colleges of the new foundation 
deans were appointed in the different facultics t c. g. at New 
College, two in Arts, one in Canon Law, one m Civil Law, 
and one in Theology, who presided at the disputations of 
the students in these faculties*, from the end of the 16th 
c., it became customary also in most colleges for the dean 
to present for degrees. At present the functions pertaining 
to disciplincj attendance at chapel, graduation, etc., arc 
.sometimes discharged by a single dean, alone or in con* 
junction with a sub-warden, vice-president, or other vice. 

crcnt, sometimes distributed among two or three deans ; 

cncc the offices of senior and junior dean , or sub -dean, 
dean of arts % dean of divinity , dean of degrees, existing 
in some colleges* 

fin the Statutes of Merton Coll., 1267-74, such offi< ers arc 
appointed ‘ tiumero cuihbct vicenario vel etiam dccenario,’ 
but the title deianus is not used. 138a Is tat. Neu> Coll 
Oxen. xiv, Quimiue socii. qui sub dicto custodc tanquam 
cjus coadiutores Scholariuin ct Sociorum ipsorum curam et 
regimen nabcant, qu.diter scilicet in studio scholnstico ct 
inorum honcstate proficiant . Quos omnes sic prajfectos 
Decanos volumus nuncupari. Permittentcs quod illi ambo 
Decani fatultutum Juris Canonici et Civilis cligi poteruut, 
etc.] 1577 Harrison England \\. iii. (1877) 1. 81 There is 
moreouer in eucric house a maister or prouost, who hath 
vnder him a president, and certeine censors or deaues, 
appointed to looke to the bchavour and manors of the 
.students there. 1847 Tennyson Brine. Prol. r6i At college 

.They lost their weeks : they vext the souls uf deans. 1853 
C. Bmik Vo d ant Green iv, He had been Proctor and 
College Dean there. Rasiidai \, in Clark Coll. O.xfard 

157 t.Vm» Coll ) The discipline was mainly in the hands of 
the Sub-Warden and the five deans— two Artists, a Canonist, 
a Civilian, and a Theologian— who presided over the dis- 
putations of their respective Faculties. 

8 . The president of a faculty or department of 
study in a University, as in the ancient continental 
and Scotch Universities, and in thecolleges affiliated 
to the modern Universities of London, Victoria, etc. 

In U. S., the dean is now a registrar or secretary. 

[iS7X Chartnl. Univ , Baris. I. 488 ^ Magistro J. dc 
Kacnerolcs tunc existente decano facultatis medicine. 1281 
/ bid. I. 395 Canonicus Parisiensis ct dccanus theologicc 
facultatis. 1413 Juramentum Bachalanontm , St. An- 
drews, Ego juro quod cto obeditms fncultati arcium et 
decano ciusdem. 1453 Jas. II. Letter in Munim. Univ . 
Glasg. I. 6 Facultatum decanos procurators nacionuin 
regentes inacistros et scholares in prelibata Universitate.] 
*5*4 Jas. V Letter to St. Andrews 19 Nov., Maister 
Mertyne Balfour vicar of Monymcil, den of faculte of art of 
the said universite. 1535 /bid. 28 Feh., Dean of facultic 
of Thcologie of the said university. X578 Contract in 
Munim . univ. Glasg. I, iiq Maister Thomas Smcitoim 
minister of Paslay and dean of facultic of the said Univer- 
sity. *708 J; Chambf.rlaynk St, Gt. Brit. 11. hi. (1743)238 
The University of Glasgow.. had originally considerable 
Revenues for the Maintenance of a Rector, a Dean of 
Faculty, a Principal or Warden, etc. 1875 E'din. Univ. Cat. 
17 The aflfaiis of each Faculty are presided over hv a Dean, 
who is elected from among Professors of the Faculty. 1893 
tr. CoinpayrPs Abelard 135 The deans., were the real 
administrators of their respective Faculties. They presided 
in the assemblies of their company, and were memliers of 
the council of the University. 

b. Dean of faculty: the president of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland. 

1664 Minutes Faculty of Advocates a June (MS. in Adv. 
Libr.J, Motionc being made anent tbc electionc of ane 
deane of faculty. 1826 Scott Diary 7 June in Lockhart, 
1 went to the Dean of Faculty's to a consultation about 
Constable. 

c. Also the usual title of the head of a school 
of medicine attached to a hospital. 

1840 Minutes of Committee St. Thomas's Hosp. 33 May, 
The Committee having been summoned for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the appointment of a Dean . . it 
was agreed . . that some one member of the Medical School 
shall tor each year act in the capacity and with the title of 
‘Dean of the Medical School'. 1893-4 Prospectus St. 
Thomas's Med. Sch . 16 Dean of the School. G. H. Making 
F.R.C.S. 

9 . Dean of guild : a. in the mediaeval guilds, an 
officer who summoned the members to attend 
meetings, etc. ; b. in Scotland, the head of the 
guild or merchant-company of a royal burgh, who 
is a magistrate charged with the supervision of all 
buildings within the burgh. 

Except in the four cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, 
and Aberdeen, where he is still elected by the guildry, this 
officer Is now chosen by the town -councillors from among 
their own number. 


1389 in Eng. Gilds 46 On Dene, for to warnyn alio Jr* gild 
brepren and sistren.^ 1469 Ac. Ads Jas. if l (1S97) % 29 
A1 Officiareb perteining to the townc : As Alderman, 
Uaillies, Deane of Gild, and vther officiares. 1734 Krskink 
Princ . Sl. Law (1809) 43 1 he Dean of Guild is that magis- 
trate of a royal borough, who is head of the merchant- 
Lompany ; he has the cognisance of ineriautilc causes 
within borough .. and the inspection of buildings x8o6 
Gazetteer St otl. (ed. 2) 50O Selkirk is a royal borough 1 1 is 
governed by 3 baili* s a dean of guild, treasurer, ami to 
counsellors. 1864 K ikk Chas. Bold I. 11. i. 4S1 The deans 
of the guilds and the principal citi/cns, who had come out 
to meet him. 

10 . The president, chief, or senior member of any 
bod)’, [ F. doyen.] 

1687 Loud. Gti a. No. 2215/2 At the Boots of the Coach j 
went the Paces, and by tnem the Dean 01 chief of the 
Footmen in black Velvet, x8«7 Hardman Battle of II 'ate r- 
loo 15 Ah ! ah ! Honey, must you, or our Duke, he the thief 
dean V 1889 Times 25 Nov. 6 The Diplomatic Agents at , 
Cairo, met at the residence of the dean, the Consul-General 
of Spain, Sefior dc ( Irtega. 

b. Dean of the Sac red College : sec quot. 1885. | 

1703 Land. Ga~. No. 3921/1 The Cardinal dc Bouillon will 
return hither . . to exercise his Fum lion of Dean of the 
College of<^ardinals. 1885 C atholic Du t. s v,, The Cardinal 
Dean is the chief of the sacred college; he is usually the 
oldest of the Cardinal Bishops. . He presides in the consistory 
in the absence of the Pope. 

11 . Comb. 

18 6a Sat. Rev. XIV. 706/1 If Lord bhaftesbury is to bo 
a Dean-maker. Ibid., The whole system of Dean making j 
needs reform. 

Dean 2 , dene (d/n). Forms: i denu, 1- 
dene, 2-4 dane, 5 deyne, 6 Si. dyne, 8-9 dean. 

S OE. denu, acc. dene, valley OTeut. *dani -, 
rom the same root as Oh, denji, Den (:— OTeut. 
danj-o m \ q.v.] A vale: a. formerly the ordinaty 
word, literal and figurative (as in OK. dcaf-denu 1 
valley of death, ME. dene of teres), and still occur- ] 
ring in the general sense in some local names, as | 
the Dean, Edinburgh, Taunton Dean, the wide , 
valley of the Tone above Taunton, and perl). Dean 1 
To test ; b. now, usually, the deep, narrow, and 
wooded vale of a rivulet. 

As a common appellative, used in Durham, Northumbci - 
land, and adjacent parts of Scotland and England ; ns pait 1 
of a proper name, separate or in composition, occurring 
much more widely, c. g. Denholm Dean in Roxburghdnie, ' 
Jesmotni Dean or Dene near Newc astle, C astle Eaten Dean 
or Dene and lfawthorndene in Durham, ( he llow Dine 1 
near Bradfoid, North /lean near Halifax, Hrpworth Dene 
near Huddersfield, Dcefdcne near Doiking, East Dean , 

I Vest Dean, Cfringdcau, Kottingdran, in deep wooded vales 
in the chalk downs near Brighton The spelling dine 1, 
that now prevalent in Durham and Northumberland. In 
composition often shortened to den, as Maiden , Ismardcn, | 
Btddenden, etc. in Kent. 1 

1 8*5 Vesp. Psalter Ixwiii. 7 In dene tcara [in convalle I 
/at rimarunt]. Ibid. ciii. iu In dcattum. t 1000 /Eli ric 
Gram. (Z.) 56 Ualhs , dene, c 1000 Ags. Gof Luke iii. 5 1 
./Lie denu \LindtsJ. dene, //u/Zondanej bi5xcl>lled. ax 300 j 
E. Psalter Ixwiii. 7 (Milt/.', In dene of teres., t 1325 | 
E. E. A Hit. P. A. 295 pou saysjxju trawe/ me in his dene. 
1340 Aycnb. 59 hli wdlc mnki J>e belles and pc danes. 
a 1400-50/? Am ander 542 1 pan dryucs he furth. inlo n dcync 
entris, A vale full of vermyn. 1594 Bat/. Balrinness in ^c. I 
Poems 16 th C. II. 355 Now must I flie, or els be slainc. . With j 
that he ran oucr ane dyne Endlongis ane lytill burnc. 1612 | 
Dray 1 on Polyolb. iii. 418 Tauntons fruitful! Deane. 1794 1 
W. Hutchinson Hist. Durham III. 1 There are some deep I 
and woody vales or deans near this mansion Tat Castle 
Eden]. 1806 Hull Advertiser 1 1 Jan. 3/2 The Estate offers 
. .deans for plantations, sheltered from the sea. x8x6 Suk- 
tels Hist. Durham I. n. 44 The wild beauties of the Dene 
[at Castle Eden]. 1873 Mikray Handbk. Durham 13 he 
deep wooded denes which debouchc upon the coast. 

Dean a . As a Cornish mining term : The end 
of a level. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Afcch. x88x in Raymond Alining 
Gloss. 

De-anathematize, v. : see De- II. i. 

Deand, obs. north, form of Dying. 

Deane, obs. form of Din ; var. of Dain sb. 
Deanery (d/nari). Also 5 denerye, deyn- 
rye, 6 denry, 6-9 deanry. [f. Dean 1 + -Kin : 
the AFr. form denrie was prob. from Eng.] 

1 . The office or position of a dean. 

[i*9 *. Britton it. xvii. § 6 Dene \v.rr. denee, deuric], oil 
thresorie, ou chaunterie 1 c 1440 Promp. Pan> . 118 Dener>c, 
dcianatus. 1483 Cat a. Aug/. 05 A Dcynryc, decant a. 
1534 Act 26 Hen. VI If, c, j j 9 Any .. Prioric, Arch 
dcaconry, Deanry . . or any other benefice or promotion 
spiritually *588 ,]. Udall Diotrcphes (Arb.) 26 To beg the 
Byshoppricks, Ueanrics, and such great places. 1647 
Clarendon Hist Rcb. 1. (1841) 37/2 When he could no 
longer keep the deanery of the chappel royal. 1706 Henknl 
Collcit. 25 Dec., Upon quitting his Deanery in the College 
[St. John's. Oxford]. 17*4 Swu-r Drafters Lett, vii, The 
deanriet all . . are in tne donation of the crown 1848 
Macauiay Hist. Eng. II. vi. 87 The Deanery of Christ- 
church became vacant. 

2 . The group of parishes, forming a division of 
a diocese, over which a rural dean presides ; for- 
merly, also, the jurisdiction of a dean. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew’s xii. 47 A Preiste . that 
gouerynd die Chirche of seynt Martyn . . had rcceyuyd one 
nym. .thedcynryc of nyghchirches lor maters ecclesiastic all 
to discussc. 1*87 Harrison Engl, 11. I. (1877) 1. 15 Vnto 
these deanerie churches also the cleargie in ola time of the 
same deanrie were appointed to repaire at sundrie seasons, 
there to recciue wholesome ordinances, and to consult. 


j 1642 Sir E. Dfrinu .S /. on Rcltg.qx Appculc may be to ihc 
rural l Deanery. . 1693 Ki nneti Par Antnj (1818' 1 1 j jS 
The bishops aivideef each dmeese into deaneries 01 tithing', 
each of which was the distru t of ten parishes or chinchf' 
1 7 * 7 - 5 * Chambfrs t yd. s v. Anhes , 'lhe judge ol the 
court of arches, is called the dean of the nr< hr*, with whi< li 
offitialty i*» commonly joined a pet ulur junsdiction over 
thirteen paiishes in London, termed a deam). 1835 
Danshy /lore Dec Rut I. 19 'lhe division of dioceses at 
that tune into decennaries or dennries. 1837 Penny ( yd 
VIII . 340/1 The repot t of the Et t lesiastical t'ommtssionn 
183s, recommends that each parish shall be assigned to 
a ueanciy, ami each deanery to an an luleaconry. 1890 Bi\ 
Wi-STCOIT in Durham Dioe.Ga - IV. 34 Some impiovcmcuts 
will, I trust, be made iu the assignment of parishes to the 
several Deaneries. 

3 . The official residence of a denu. 

1598 Shahs. Merry IV. iv. vi. 31 And at the Deanry, 
where a Priest attends, Stiait marry her 1737 Eari of 
(Kiokii in Suuft’s Lett. 13 Oct , 1 was in hopes, that you 
would not have gone to vour deanciy till the .Spring. 1855 
Macaui ay Hist, Eng. IV. 251 Lite at night he was nrouglit 
to Westminster, ana was sullerrd to sleep at his deanery. 

4 . Comb., a* f deanery church (the church of a 
ruial dean\ deanery home. 

1587 Harrison E.tt gland 11. i (1877) 1 15 But as the 
number of Christians im reused, so first monasteries, then 
finable parish churches, were hmldcd 111 euery lurisdiction 
from wheme I take our dcaiienc chinches to liauc then 
originale, now 1. died mother churches, and thcii imumbents 
archprccsts. 1720 Swin Poems, A folio to /lean. That 
traitor Dclany. .seditiously came. .To the deanciy house. 

Deaness (dines), [f. Dean 1 t— knk.j 

1. A woman who is head of a female chapter. 
[L. dec ana, E. doyenne.] 

,*759 hTFRNE Tr Shandy if. xxxv, The Abbess of Qued- 
lingbcr^ .. with the four great dignitaries of her Chaptri, 
the prioress, the deancss, the suh-i huntress, and senior 
i aiionrss. 1878 Shiiv .Stem II. 347 Abbess v. Gilsa, 
Deancss vom Stein, and Canoness v. Mct/si h. 

2 . humorous. The wife of a dean. 

X884G. Ai 1 in Philis/ta 1 . li j Fancy little Miss Butterfly 
n rutal deancss ! 

Dea’-nettle. Obs. exc. dial. P'orms: 6- dec , 
8- day-, 9 dea-, deea-, deye-, dao-. [Generally 
held to be a reduction ot dead-nettle (in Trcvi»a 
dced-nettyll ) ; but the phonology is not clear.] 
A name given to the species of J.amium (Dead- 
nettle) and other Labiates having nettle-like 
leaves; but in Scotland and the North of Kngland 
more especially to the Hemp-nettle, (laleopsi* 
Tctrahit, the acute calyx-segments of which, wnen 
dry and ligid, often wound the hands of 1 capers. 

15*3 !• iTZHFRii. Hush, $ 20 'J here be oilier wedes not spoken 
of, as dec-nettyllcs, dodder, and suche other, that doo moche 
harme. 1788 Marshak Rm. Eton, h, Yorkxh. Gloss, 
Dea-licttle,^v?/#vi/v/f tetiahit, wiltl hemp. 1853 G. Joiinsion 
Mat. Hist . E. /lord . 163 Labourers in harvest arc some- 
times affected with whitlow, and they ascriln; the disease 
invariably to the sting of the Dcyc-uettlc. 1878 Cumbrld. 
Gloss., Deda, Dcca, Dee nettle , tne dead nettle — Lamium 
album. 

De-anglicize, v . : sec De- II. 1. 

De-a nimalize, v. [ 1 )k- II. 1 .] irons. To 

deprive of its animal character. 

iQ 6 &/utell. Observer XXXV III. 06 The negative evidem e 
. does not deanitnalise it. 1887 L P. Powni Heredity 
from God 155 The tendency is to deanimali/e the organs, 
and to create an intellectual t>pe. 

De&nshi. (dfnjip). [f. Dean i +-»hh\] 

1 . The office, position, or rank of a dean ; the 
tenure of this office. 

x6xx Coior., DoyrnnSfO, Deanerie, or Deanrship. 1761 
Warton Life Bathurst 312 ('1 .) '1 hose (chapter-aclsl that 
were made during his deansnip. x8*7 Cobiif i i Protestant 
Reform, u. § 47 The Bishopncks, tne Parish-livings, the 
Deafiships .. aic in fact all in their gift. 18 8x New Eng. 
Jrttl. F.duc. XXIV. 347 Prof. P. J. Williams to the dean- 
ship of the Normal department. 

2 . The personality of a dean : used humorously 
as a title. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 3 May it please you to ride 
to barum and thanke lus Dcanship lor it. 17*9 bwn i 
Poems , Grand Question xxxui, I then shall not value his 
Dcanship a straw. 18x2 Parr Let Dec. 12 Wks. (1828) VII. 
470 His Dcanship perhaps has brought from his escrutoire 
his old Concio for the Doctorate. 

De-anthxopomo'rphize. v. [De- II. i.] 

trans. To deprive of its anthropomorphic cha- 
racter; to divest of its (attributed) human form. 

So De-antliropomorpfc-iz&'tioxi, -lzed, -iiing, 
•ism. 

X874 Eiske Cosmic Philos. I. 176 A continuous process of 
deanthropomorphi/ation. 1870 J. Jacobs in kjM Cent. 
Sept 4 09 The dcanthropomorpnised Deity of Maimomdes. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. 4/3 1 he 4 dr-anthrupomorphising * 
process will continue, s,iys Mr. Spemc-r 1886 RomaNfs iii 
Conlcmf, Rci\ July 52 A continuous grow th of * deanthropo- 
mor|)hism passing through polytheism into monotheism 
« a progressive ‘ purification ' of tncisin. 

De-appetlze, •ing: see I)k- II. i. 
t Dear, sb} Obs. In .^-4 dero. [app. rcpi. an 
unrecorded OK. *dleru, *deoru » OHG. hurt, 
MIIG. tiure, OI.G. diuri fern, preciousness, glory, 
high value, dearness, dearth. Cf. Dear a. 1 ] 
Dearness, dearth. 

x*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 116 Orel, .dere of Jiyn^hc seuenc ^er 
me say. c 1300 Havelok 824 A strong derc lhgan to rise of 
kora of bred. Ibid. 841, I wene that we deyc moue F01 
hunger, f»i s derc is so strong, c 1330 R. Bkcnnl l/hou 
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HSuc (Rolls) 16419 In his tyme failled f>e corn.. Of J»at 
definite cam gret dcic [et on apthfn la theith). 

DoftV (di® 4 \ a. 1 and sb. - Borins: 1 diore, d6ore, 
d^re, 2-3 deore, 2 dmre, 3 6 dere, (3 dure, 
di^ere, 4 dir, dioro, dyoro), 4 5 der, 4 7 deoro, 
(4 duere, 5 deure), 5 deyr, 5 7 deir, 6 7 
deare, 6 doar; 5 6 .SI. lomfar. darror, super! at. 
darresfc. [OK. </<Vv<\ earlier diore \ in early 
\VS. die re, late \\ S dyi e but also dcore as in 
non«\YS.) ; a < ’<>111. 'J'ent. adj., = OFris. diore, dim e 
(\YFrR d/oer, KFns, dur\ MDu. die re, dure 
J)u. dicr hcloxcd, diner high-priced), OS. dutii 
(MK(r. dun\ J.G. due , OIIO. hurt glorious, dis- 
tinguished, worthy, costly (MIIO. tiure, tiur, MG. 
lure, Gct. / eiter >, ON. dyrr worthy, precious, 
costly Svv., 11a .dyr); Goth, not recorded. These 
forms point to OTeut. type *deur-jo-, *diur-jO'i\ 

I. Of persons : 

+ 1 . Glorious, noble, honourable, worthy. Obs. 

a 1000 Riddles xxxiv (Gr.) t Is min tnorlor nia.jt)>a cynnex 
Fes dcorestan. ( 1000 A^s. Ps. cxvii. 10 On Dry h tiles 
nainan dcoium < 1340 Caw. \ Gr. Knt , 445 To- ward |*e 
derrest on )> c dere he clrcxsc/ he face. 1375 Cant, de 
( Vf nt 1 our 7i>i in Anglia I, 1 am Michel, be angel dere 
Oideyned ahouen man. la 1400 Morte A tin. 1601 pe dere 
kyngc hyme selfem* Comaundyd sjr Cadorc with his deie 
knyghttes . To rytlc with pc Roin.iynes. a 1400-50 
Alexander 4644, I, sir Dyndyn pc dearest at duclls in pis 
lie, pc best of pi. br.tgmcynx • 1450 Hoi land Howlat 281 
With dukis and with digne lordis, daricst in dale, 1595 T. 
Edwardi s Cefhalus 4- /’., L' Envoy (1878) 61-2 Oh (let* re 
sonnes of stately kings. *596 Jshakx. i Hen. IV, in. i\ 31 
Coiriuals and demo men t )f estimation and < ommand. 1606 
— . . <V O. v. i»i. 77 Life uuery man holds deere, but the 
docie man Holds honor farre more precious, dccre, then life, 
f b. Often used abwt. 

( 13*5 F.. E. A Hit. P. It 1394 Here dro^cn per-to & vpon 
dcs metten. e xaao Anturs of Art It. i, Wythe dukys, and 
with dosiperus, that with the deure dwrllus. 

2 . Regarded with personal feelings of high esti- 
mation and affection; held in deep and tender 
esteem; beloved, loved. 

t To have dear, hold dear ', to love [ = Grr. licb halm , 
D11. lit fhfbbcn\. 

The earlier sense was that of 1 esteemed, valued ' rather 
than * loved' t = Grr, tenet, not ltd'), hut the passage of the 
one notion into the othei is too giadual to admit of their 
.separation. 

a 1000 Juliana 77*5 (Gr.) K. taler fiofie g.est, .and se deora 
stiuu. r 1000 Ags.fwf Luke vii. 3 Slimes hundred-mannes 
peowa se wars him dyre. 1 1*05 L \y. 4377 Ue king haueft 
ane dohter pe him is xwuSc dure [t 127* pat he louetli 
swipe] a 1300 t/nsor M. 3626 (( ott.» Mi leue sum* 
pou ert mi derest bam. Ibid. 70133 (Cott.) Saint lohu 
lur keped Is. had fvd chic. c 1386 Chauci-r Knt.'s /'. 390 
Ther nas no man that Theseus hath so dorre < 1435 
Eorr. Portugal 90, 1 have a dowglitljr that ys me dere. 
15*6 Pi/gr. Per/, (W. dc W. 1531) 291 His dere dail>nges 
and well beloved frendcs. 1535 SinvARl Cron. .Siot II. 
174 He that wes his darrest sone in law. 1644 Mu ms 
fi due. Wks. (1847) 1 00/ 1 Dear to (iod, and famous to all 
Ages. 1650 W. Hkouoh .SVi<r. Princ . (1630) t |8 All those , 
'J’hou hast made near and dcat unto me. 1797 Mas. Rai>- I 
1 Lit t K Italian xiii, hllena, you have long witnessed how ‘ 
dear you ate to me. 1891 K. Pi , acock N. E tendon I. 225 j 
He was a \ ery dear fi iend of mine. j 

b. Used in addressing a person, in affection or ; 
regard. 1 

« 1*50 Gen. <V Ex. 1569 Fader dm*, bidde ic < 5 c, Dat sum { 
bhsi ing gif flu me t 1314 Guy Il’anuA A ) 337s Mi dere 1 
fruude C»lj. 1 1340 Cursor M. 10483 ('IVin ) Dere god •»« ic 
preyere myne. 1 1480 Caxton Soutirs of Ay won x\ii. 470 j 
‘Dere syre sayd the duke Naymes, ‘ye sende vs fui | 
noughte * 1641 More's Edw, /', u My Loids, my deatc 

kinsmen and allies. 1737 1 >0 »*k //or. Ef. 1. vi. ^ Plain 
truth, dear Murray, needs no flow'rs of speech i8ao , 
Sm n ky (Ediftts 1. 103 Why whut\ the matter, my dear 
fellow, now? 1875 Jowim Plato (cd. 2) 1 . 277 Do not all 
men, tny dear sir, desire good ? 

c. In the introductory address or subscription of 
a letter. 

Dear Father, /bother, Friend , Dear John, and the 
like, are still affr< tionatc and intimate, and made more so 
by prrfmng Aly\ hut Dear Sir (ox Dear Mr. has be- 
come .since the 17th c. the ordinary polite form of addressing . 
an equal. j 

1450 ij. Margi. in hour C. hn{. I ett. 7 Right dere I 
and welbcloved. >503-4 (J M akoi. (of Scoll.) /<? lim l II 
in Ellis One. Lett. 1. 1 41 My most deie lorde and fader. 
1516 — to lien. CHI, ibid. 1 . u 9 Dcicst broder, As harlly 1 
ax 1 can I reenmend me <mto you. a 16x0 Mhiiki, Lit id- ’ 
ton to Mrs. Hatnaby , ibid. 11. 111 . a 18 Dcare Aunt, I ame j 
as willmge [etc.l. >6*3 Dk. Hlckinc.iiam to Ja\. 1 , ibid, 
III. 146 Dere Dad, Gossope, and Steward. 1618 Am*. Dsukk , 
Let. to Sir JR. Cotton in Lett. Emin. Lit . Men (Camden) 1 <8 I 
Dearc Sir, 1 know not who should beginne first letc 1 . 1656 j 
Ji k, Taylor Let. in F.velyn's Metn.K 1057) II 1 . 72 Believe that 
1 am, in great heartiness and dearness of affection, Deal 
Sir. your obliged and most affectionate friend and servant i 
1 . Taylor. 1665 Pkpys to Lady Carteret 4 Sept., Dear | 
Madam, Your Kadyship will not (I hope) imagine Tele J. 
1690 Harrison to .S ttvfe in Ellis Orig. Lt.fi, it, IV. 209 
Dear Sir, aftci some few days stay at Liverimol for a wind 
lete.l. 1757 R. Symmi k to * l . MtUhell ibid. IV. 392 Dear 
Mitchell, I write a few lines [etc.]. 

d. 'The adj. is often used absol. = *dear one*, 
especially in ‘dear* or * my dear* addressed to a 
person; also in the superlative degree, ‘dearest*, 

‘ my dearest \ Its use otherwise than in address, 
as in ‘ his dear \ leads to its treatment as a sb., 
for which see 13 . 


| a 1115 Ancr. R. 98 Hwo hnueff ihurt tc, mi dcore? 136a 
j Lancl. P. PI. A. \ it. 241 Lere hit me, my dcorc 1590 Shaks. 

I Midi. N. v. 286 O dainty Ducke : () Deere ! 1611 — Wint, I . 

| 1. ii. 88 Hermionc (my dearest). I but. tv. ili. 15 Shall I go 
I niourne for that imv dccrei? a 1631 Donnk Poems (i6s*») 
I 14 And, Deaie, I the As often .in from thee I goc. 171* 
'Iickill bifid. No. am p 6, 1 therefore came abroad lo 
1 meet my Dear, And Jo, in happy Hour I find thee here, 
1813 Mar. Kim. i worth Patron . II. xxiii. 57 ‘Really, my 
dear’, answered she, ‘ I can’t say.' 1833 Hr. Maktinlau 
Pi rit ley 1. vii. 143 Do not exhaust yourself at once, 
dearest. 1879 Miss Bradoon ( Un'. hoot xxxviii, * 1 am not 
1 in the clouds, dear*, 1 am only anxious ’ 

©. /barest friend may have suggested dearest 
j enemy or foe) but see also 1 )kau a .- 2 . 

1 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. 1C, 111 ii. 133 Which art my neci\t 

I and dearest Enemie. 160a — Ham. \. ii. 180 Would I had 
1 met my dearest foe in hcauen Ere I had (etc.). >8x8 

Shu lkv Rex>. Islam xi. xv. <3 that I. .could set my dearest 
j enemy free From pain and fear ! 

+ 3. The attribute is sometimes transferred to the 
subject of the feeling: Affectionate, loving, fond, 
l 160s Shaks. 11 am. 1. ii. lit With no lesse Nobility of 

I. one, Then that which dccrest Father bcaics hix Sonne. 

I 16x0 — J'emf. 1. ii 179 Bountifull Fortune (Now my det re. 

1 Lady*. 1653 Walton Angler Ep. Dcd., Sir Henry Wotton, 

a dear lover of this Art. 

II. Of things. 

| f4. Of high estimation, of great worth or value; 

1 precious, valuable. Obs. 

, 1 888 K. /Klfrfd Eoeth. xiii, God word nnd god hlisa 

l a;lces monnes hip betera 81 dcorra poiiue .1*1115 wc 0. L 893 
| (>ro\. \. u. (Sw.i 216/5 Cornnthisce fain, sint fcxran 

dierran ponne icnc^u obru. < xaoo Ormin 6737 Rihht all 
I xwa xumm hord off gold Mang menn iss horde dcrcsst. 
c 13*5 L. E. A Hit. /’.It. 1792 Now is a dogge also dere pat 
in a dych lygges. 1 1400 Destr. Troy 1683 Dubbed c>uer 
with dyatnondcs, pat were dere holdyti. X470 85 Maiohv 
1 Arthur i. xvii, Thcic may no rychcsse be to cleic for them, 
j >5oo-ao Di’nham Thistle «y Rose 101 And crownit him with 
I d>.uh*nrc full deir. 1596 Shaks. Merch. l r . I. i. 63 Your 
| worth is very deerr in my regard, c 1600 — Sotin. xxx, 

[ And with old woes new wail iny dear time’s waste. 

I t b. Precious in import or significance ; im* 
j portant. Obs . 

I 159a Shaks, Rom. 4- Jut. \. ii. 19 '1‘hc Letter was not 
| nice, but full of chaigc, ( )f d»\uc import, and the ne^lec ting 
1 it May do turn h danger. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, t\. 1. 34 So 
| d.mgeious and dture a tiust. 1605 Lear III. i. 19 Sir, 
i I do know >ou, Ami dare, .commend a dccre thing to you. 
+ c. In weakened sense of * precious*. Obc. 

1530 P \lsgr, 5J9 You have erred many a dricdaye. maynt 
jour. 15. . I ournam. Tottenham 10 It befel in Totcnham on 
a deic day, Ther wax mad a shurtyng be the hy-way. 1596 
Shaks. Alert h. V. 111. v. 70 O dearedtxciction, how hix words 
are xuted. 

5. The preceding passed gradually into a sense in 
which personal affection or attachment became the 
1 predominant notion as in 2 above: Precious in 
one’s regard, of which one is fond, to which one 
1 is greatly attached. 

I , 'T*75 Pah r A T oster 34 in Lamb. Horn. 57 pis is pc furste 
j bode here, pet we a^en to habben deorr. c 1*50 (/>« \ L i. 

I 3483 iiis word 311 wur()«i di;rrc al-so Ilf, Divrc or cifter child 
or w’if. t 1450 St. C uthbt rt (Surtees) 3703 Our haly faders 
statutes dcic 1535 Conkrdaik Ps, cxv. 3 Right dcare in 
the sight of y p Lorde is the death of hix xayntes. 1593 
Shaks. Riih. //, It. i. 57 This l^and of such deere soulcs, 
this deere-deerc Land, Deric for her reputation through the 
world. 1651 Hohuks Lcviath, 11. xxx. 179 Those that arc 
dearest to it man arc his owm life and limbs. 1741 Fieldinc* 

J. Andrews 11. iv, Bcllarmine, in the dear coach and six, 
came to w'ait on her. 1746 Hn<v rv Med it (1 818)209 Liheity, 
that dearest of names ; and property, that best of charters. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Png’. II . 306 Those ties, once so 1 lose 
and dear, which had hound the Church of England to the 
House of Stuart. _ 1866 Ph. Alice Mem, (1884) 158 How dear 
of >ou to have written to me on the 14th, 1891 Anti-Jaiobin 
17 Oct. 903/3 Clad in the black surtuut dear to bourgeois 
taste. 

+ b. Affectionate, fond, loving. Obs. or rare. 

*59 * Shaks. Two <>ent. iv. iii. 14 'I hou art not ignorant 
what deere good will I bcnic vnto the banish’d Valentine. 
c 1600 -- Sonn. cxxxi, For well thou know'xt to my dear 
doting heart Thou ait the fairest and most precious jewel. 
T683 Pennsylv, Archives I. 70 With dear Love in yc lasting 
truth I salute thee. <7x866 Keblk Lett. Sfir. Counsel (1870) 
35 My dear love to — and — . 

c. Often as an attribute of life , heart , heart's 
blood i etc., as things dear to one. To ride (etc.) 
for dear life : to ride for one’s life, as a thing dear 
to one; to ride as though life were at stake. (T. 
next. 

159X Shakh. t Hen. VI, hi, iv. 40 Or else this Blow 
should broach thy dearest Blond. 1602 — Ham, in. ii. 68 
Since my dccre Soule was Mixtrixof my choysc. 1604 - 
Dth. 111. iii. 261 Though that her Iexxcx were my dccre 
heart-atrings /7©3 Rowi*. hair Pemt . 11, i. 413 My dear 
Peace of Mind is loxt for ever. 1793 Burns K Scots whahae ' 
v» Wc will drain our dearest veins But.. they shall be free, 
1887 F Rim A it t obi or I.xxi. 279 Never so happy as when 
galloping for dear life after a pack of hounds. 189a Boy's 
(>wn Pafer Nov. 58/2 The men were working for ‘dear 
life * to get her (the cutter] n ady for sail. 

0 . Ofa high price, high-priced, absolutely or re- 
latively; costly, expensive: the op|>osite of thcaf, 
1044 O. E. Chron., On fliixum acre wees swy$c myccl hunger 
ofer call Englaland and corn xw.i dyre . . swa piet se scster 
hweetes code to LX pen. 1154 Ibid. an. 1137 f 3 Pa was 
corn d*rc. c 1320 A euvn Sag. 3724 (W. ) Ilian so bifell that 
com was dere. 1375 Barhour Emce xvm. 283 This is the 
derresi beiff that T Saw euir 3e»t ; for sekirly It cost anc 
thousand pund and mur. 1509 Hawes Past. JPleas. tv. xix, 
Nothynge I wanted, were it chepe or dere. 1595 Shaks. 


John t. i. 153 Sell your 4ace for fiue pence ami ’lisdccit*. 
x668 Rollk Abridgment 40 He swore, that the Wood was 
worth 40s. where it was dear of 13s. 4d. 1745 De Foe's Eng. 

Tradesman (1841) II. xxxviii. 109 Our manufactures, may 
be dear, though low-priced, if they arc mean in their value 
1857 Ruskin Pol. F.con. Art ii. (1868) 89 Pictures ought not 
to bo too dear, that is to say, not as dear as they arc. 

b. Saul of prices, talcs : - High. Now less usual. 

c 1250 Gen . tf L r. 2247 Fruit and spices of dere pris. 1502 

Aknoldk Chron . (1811) 128 He bought the said peper at 
derrar price. 1582-8 Hist . James VI (180a) 169 And pat 
the timber to the mcrcat to he sauld at the aarrest price be 
the weyght. 1654 tr. Mar lint" s ( 'onq. China 37 Considering 
at how dear a rate he had bought the mastering of that 
City. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 46 F 3 Privileges, which 
1 have purchased at so dear a rate. 1891 Law Times XCI. 
33/1 Economy is a good thing, but you may pay for it . . at 
far too dear a price. 

c. Said of a time or place in which prices for 
provisions, etc. arc higli ; dear year, a year of 
dearth ; also of a dealer who charges high prices. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 278/25 A dcore }er hare cam. c 1400 
Maundkv. (1830) v. 44 Therfore is there (fere Tyme in that 
Contrcc. 1535 Co\ 1 rdale Ps. xxxii. 19 To fede them in the 
deare tyrne. 1596 Shaks, i Hen. IV, in, hi. 52 The dearest 
Chandlers in Europe. *637 Ruth frf or l> Lett . (1862) I. ?\b 
The hard fare of the dear inn. a 1661 Fulikr Worthies 
(1840) II. 501 It is the dearest town in England for fuel. 
*765 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. I.d. Malmesbury I. 122, 
I have myself paid Mademoiselle Peigncrcllc .. I11 my life 
1 never saw so dear a woman. 1888 Bryce Amor. Commw. 
III. cxiv. 640 To . . send it . . by the cheapest routes to the 
dearest markets. 

d. fig. Costly in other than a pecuniary sense *, 
difficult to procure ; scarce. 

<7x330 Oturl 1680 )>o idle foure weien ifere, There ncrc 
none xtiokes dere. <11533 Cd. Bi rnkrs^ Gold. Bk. M. 
Aun t, (1546) K vj h, 'J hou art so dere in vcrtucs, and 
makeste vjees good ihupe. 1535 (Jovekimi h i Saw. iii. 1 
'J'hc worde of y' Lorde wax deare at the same tyme. 1553 
Kennedy Contend. Tract, in IVodr. .Soc, Misc.fiZ+dl *59 
And therefore is deir of the ichersing, because it wes evir 
mi.sknnwin to the Kirk of God. 1576 Turiii rv. Venetie 248 
’] he experience which hath bene dearer unto me particularly 
than it is meete to be published generally. 

+ 7. Senses vaguely connected with the prec. Obs. 
It is possible that a was influenced by Dear ad 

a. ‘Heartfelt; heatty; hence earnest ’(Schmidt). 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 1 Now Madam summon vp 

your dearest spirits. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, \.\. 36 You Sonne 
John ..Towards Yorkc shall bend you, with your drerest 
speed. x6o6 — Tr. \ C r. \. iii. 9 Consort with me in loud 
and deere petition : Pursue wc him on knees. 

b. ? Rare, unusual, or ?lo\ing, kind. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. in. iii. 28 This ix deare [Qo. 1 
me.-irej mcicy, and thou seext it not. 

8. To think dear : to seem right or proper ; to 
seem good. Const, with dative as in tnc thinks. 

1320-7° Alex D/nd. 1133 Whan pis makelexr man.. 
Hadde . . lettrus . . Enditcd to dindimtis ax him dere boutc. 
<’1400 Destr. Trov 2391 To dcnie as |>** dcic triinkc. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 16 j8 To do with Darius , . how so me 
dcic thmke. 

B. as sb. -** Dear one, dat ling. 

This tomes from A. 2d, thiough intermediate uses like 
‘1 mu my dear’, ‘he found his dear’, in which the adj., 
although (apabh* of being compnicd (‘his dearest*), can 
also be treated as a sb. with plural dears. 

1 1100 Destr. /fey 9225 On suthe touenaund to kepe, yf 

f '.it <lt*re wold. c 1460 t'owne/ey Myst. 28 1 Walow.iy ! my 
cfc deres, there I stand in this sted. 1590 Sff.nsfr F. Q. 

1 vii. 16 From that day forth Ducssa was his dcare. 1611 
Shaks. Wint. J\ iv. iv. 227 Golden Quoifes, and Stomachers 
For my T.ads, to giue their deers. 1709 Prior Eftl. to 
Phaedra, 7’he Spouse alone, impatient for her Dear, 
*78* Cowi-Mt Gilbin 19 You a»c she, my dearest dear, 
'1 herefore it shall be done. 1824 Byron Juan xv. Ixxvi, 
'Things Are somehow ethoed to the pretty dears. 1856 
Whytf. Mkivu.i.e A ’ate Co-o. xl, Come on, there’s a dear ! 
1880 Miss Braddon Just as I am xlv, You ate such a 
devoted old dear. 

C. Used interjeetionally. Dear!, Oh dear!. 
Dear, dear /, Dear we ! : exclamations expressing 
surprise, astonishment, anxiety, distress, regret, 
sympathy, or other emotion. Dear bless, help , 
love , save us (you ) : ejaculations of astonishment, 
usually implying an appeal for higher help (obs. 
or dial.). J)ear knows ! goodness knows, Heaven 
knows (/ do not). 

_ These uses with a verb suggest that dear represents or 
implies a fuller dear Lord f Thus dear knows / is exactly 
equivalent to the Lord or God knows t ; cf also the elliptical 
.Save us! I flip us! Keif us! and the like; but the his- 
torical evidence is not conclusive. (A derivation from It. 
dio, God, as conjectured by some, resting upon mod. Eng. 
pronunciation of dea(r, finds no support in the history of the 
word.) 

1692 Congrevic Double Dealer v. xxii, O dear, you make 
me blush. 1719 A. Ramsay Ff. J. Arbuckh r 27 Then did 
ideas dance (dear safe us !) As tney’d hem daft. 1769 Mad. 
D’Ahwlay Early Diary (1889) I. 36 O dear ! O dear 1 how 
melancholy has been to us this last week. Ibid , O drar ! I 
shall die. 1773 Gqldsm. Stoofs to Cono. iv, Dear me ! dear 
me • I’m sure there is nothing in my behaviour to put me on 
a level with one of that stamp. riSii Mrs. Sherwood Stones 
Ch. Catech . ix. 65 4 O, dear r says Mrs. Hicks, ‘ do you think 
I am like your fine folks?' 1818 — Fairchild Earn. xii. 
<1829)98 * Dear 1 how tiresome it must be to be so religious ! ‘ 
1838 Dickens O. Twist Iv, Dear me!., he's very small. 
>844 — Mart. CIius. xlv, Hers was not a flinty heart. Oh 
dear no ! 1839 Cat h. Sinclair Holiday House iii. 40 ‘ Oh 
dear! oh dear! what shall I do?* cried Harry. 1849 
Lytton Caxtons >7 ‘Dear, dear’, cried my mother.. 'my 
poor flower pot that I prized so much.' . 1876 White Cross 
xxxvii. 236 ' Dear knows said Catharine, ‘ when we shall 



DEAR. 

see mem UaCK< ’ t 38 o Antrim 4 Down Gloss., Dear If less 
yon / . . Dear kelp yon /. . Dear knows, a common rejoinder, 
meaning 4 who knows ' or 4 nobody knows probably meant 
originally, ‘God only knows’. Dear l we you l God love 
on, an exclamation. Mod. Sc. He has had dear knows 
ow many places, and lost them a’, nne after another, 
t DdM% dere, poetic. Obs. or arch. Forms ; 
i dior, d6or, 3-5 dere, 6-7 deere, deare, 7- dear. 
[OE. dior ; not known in the cognate langs., and of 
uncertain etymology. 

By some held to be intimately related to OE. dior animal 
(sec Deer). By others thought to contain the same radical 
form as Dear a. 1 , and to differ only in the stem-suffix 
t *deur-o-\ In OE., from the levelling of o- stems and jo- 
stems, dior was formally distinguishable fVom dlore only 
in the nom. sing, (of aU genders), the acc. sing, neuter, and 
nom. acc pi. neuter, which had dior, as against dfore, dloru 
(-0). lienee, when the final -e was lost or mute in ME., the 
two words became entirely identical in form. But in OK , 
their senses appear to have been quite distinct; and, in later 
times, the sense of dere, dear, from dior was highly incon- 
gruous with those developed from More (though intermediate 
or connecting links of meaning also arose). This diflciciicc 
of sense is a serious objection to the view that the two wolds 
arc merely different foimations from the same base, as in 
the pairs strong strengc, weoffr wierbe, etc., where the two 
forms aeicc in sense. The ultimate etymology has been 
discussed by Karstcn, Mod, Lang. Notes , 1892, 345.] 
Common in OE. poetry, but found in no prose writing. In 
ME. poetry, not known in southern writers, but in the East- 
Midland Genesis 4* F. cod us, the West Midland A Hit. Foe ms, 
Gawatn «y Green Knight , Fters Plowman , anil the metrical 
Destruction 0/ Troy (all these except the first being alli- 
terative) *, it then appears in Spenser (by whom it was 
perhaps revived), occurs frequently in Shakspcrc, in 17th ( . 
poets, and archaically in Shelley. By these later writers it 
was probably conceived of only as a peculiar poetical sense 
of Dear a.\ and there are uses in Shakspere evidently 
associated with both sense-groups. 

'j*l. Brave, bold, strenuous, hardy. Ob r. 
a 1000 Andreas i3io(Gr.) Se Imlga was to liofc larded, deor 
and domxcorn. — Caedmon's . Satan 541 Diet w.x-> se 
(leorn, Didimus wars haten. — Sal. 4 Sat. 187 For hwam 
nele mon .gcornc fcewyrcnn dcore.s dryhtsclpes - .Sea- 
mans Lament 41 Nis mon in his d.eduin to 5 acs deor. 
Ibid. 76 Deorum daidum. [c 1450 Going rot 4- (,aw. 1 . y 
Dukis and digne lordis, douchty and dcit.] 

2 . Hard, severe, heavy, grievous; fell, dire. arch. 
Beowulf (Th.) 4186 Dior daedfruma. a 1000 Caedmon s 
Daniel (Gr.) 372 Deor scur. a 1000 .Sal. Sat. 122 Swcnga 
nc wyrnap deorra dynta. Ibid. 361 Ne marx man foryldan 
pone dcoran si)». c 1250 Gen. <V Ex. 3742 lie ben stniten 
in sorwes dere. c 1313 E. F.. A Hit. P. B. 214 DryVyti 
with his dcrc dom bym drof to pe nbyme. e 1340 Caw. 4- 
Gr. Knt, *564 Of destines derf & dcic. What may mon do 
hot fi»nde. 1377 Langi , P. PI. B. xiv. 171 May no dcith 
ben hem [riche men] dere, drouth, ne wete. < T400 
Destr. Troy 920 With-droghe the dcire of his dere attur. 
1590 SrtNSER F.O. u. v. 48 On him that did Pyroildes 
deare dismay. / bid. if. xi. 34 To sci/e upon his foe.. 
Whit li now him turml to disadvantage deare. 1593 Shaks. 
Kith. II, 1, iii. 151 The datelcssc limit of thy deere exile. 
1 1600 — • Sonn. xxxvii, I, made lame by F01 tunes dearest 
spight. 1607 — Timony. i. 231 What other mcanes is left 
vnto vs In our deere pcrill. _ 1607 Dklonky Strange Hitt . 
(1841) ra But this their mcriment did turne to deaic annoy. 
a i6a6 M 1 DDL ETON Mayor of Q. iv. ii, Here’s no dear 
villainy. 1637 Milton Lyndas 6 Bitter constraint and sad 
occasion dear Compels me to disturb your season due, 1819 
Siikllky CVwt v. iv. 32 Now I forget them at my dearest need. 

+ 3 . Hard, difficult. Obs . 

a iaa$ Leg. Kath. 948 For nis him no dcrurc for to 
adweschen teole pen fewe. c 1230 Ilali Meid. 21 Eauer se 
deore Jang se is derure to biwitene. 1340 Hamfolf. Pr. 
Consc. 1469 Now eese us a thyng, now fclc we it dere. 

Dear (dl«u), adv. For forms see Dear^T [OE. 
More, More. = OIIG. tiuro, MHG. tiure, tiuwer , 
(r. ieuer ; in OE., through the reduction of the 
termination to c> not distinct in form from Dear a. 1 
in Anglian.] 

1 . At a high jirice ; at great cost ; usually with 
such verbs as buy, cost , pay , sell, etc. (See also 
Aby v Buy v . 3, Cost v. 2 h, etc.) 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxvi. 37 Diore xeccpte drihten Creca 
Troia burh. c 1000 zKi fhic Pot. in Wr.-Wfilcker 130 Care 
uendidit, deore he hit bohtc vol sealde. c laoo Tnn. Colt. 
Horn. 213 pe svdlcre loueS hissing dere and sei <5 hat it is wel 
wurS oflier betere. a xaas Ancr . K. 392 Ure luue . . pet 
kostnede him ao deorre. c *374 Chaucer A net. 4 Arc. 
2155 Ellas youre love 1 bie it all to dcrc. c 1400 Maun dev. 
( Roxb.) viii. 29 It es saldc wonder dere. c 1440 Bane Flor. 
1479 Be god, he seyde, that boght me dere. 1374 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 82 b, To have soldo the teneincntes 
more deerer to some other. 1600 ). Poky tr. Lea't Africa 
11. 127 Each pretious. .thing, though it costcth deere, yet if 
it be beautiful! it. .be good cheapc. 1877 Yarranton Eng. 
Imprm>. 7 The people there [Holland] pay great Taxes, and 
eat dear. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 350 Horses. . 
are sold extremely dear. 1822 Scott Pirate xix, 'Thai 
knowledge, which was to cost us both so dear. 1833 Ht. 
Martinf.au Cinnamon 4* P. vii. 124 It must do without 
some articles, .or pay dear for them. 

2 . « Dearly adv. 2. (In quota 1601, 1606, perh, 
associated with Dear a.^) 

c 13*1 Guy tVarw. (A.) 152 perl him loued swibe dere, 
Ouer al oper J>at per were, r 1400 Destr. Troy *83 if destyny 
me demys, hit is dere wclcum. a 1400 30 Alexander 5143 
All was done as scho demed & he hire acre thankis. 1483 
Caxton Chat, Gt, 30 He was byloucd & dero reputed of 
eucry body. 15x8 9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 127 Through 
thy most dere lieloued sonne. 159a Shaks. Rom. A Jut. 11. 
iii. 66 Is Rosaline that thou didst lone so deare So soone 
forsaken T 1601 — Jut. C. m. i, 196 Shall it not grecuc thee 
deerer then thy death. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 
n* 948 Let that All-Powerfull clear-drad Prince descend. 
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1807 Byron Ho. Idleness, Po E. N. Long 99 The dear-loved 
peaceful seal. 

Dear (dDi), v. rf. Dfar a. 1 ] 

1 1 . Irons. To make dear or expensive; to raise 
the price of. Sc. Obs. rare. 

1404 Se. Acls Jas. / (1814) 7 (Jnm.)That na vittalis.. 
be dcryt apon our lorde the kyngis men in ony place. 14. . 
Chalttterlan Ayr in Sc. S/at. I. 7 00/a pai dcir be kingix 
mercale and be cuntre of eggis hying. 146a Edtnb. Ret. 
(1870) 7 Oct. (jam Supp.), That na ncuhlbour tak in hand 
to by the saidix vi< Inalis or tymmer to regrait and deir 
agane upoun the nychtliouris. 
t 2 . To endear. Obs. rare. 

1603 J. Davies Murocosmos Wks. (1876) 64 (D.) He is his 
Sire, in nature denr’d. 

3 . To address (a person) as * dear ’ ; so to dear 
sir , dear cousin, nonce -use. 

1816 Scoi 1* Antio. v, I have no leisure to be Pear. Strung 
myself. Ibid, xli, lie dears me too, you sec. ^ 1829 M akkn a 1 
F. Mild may xxiv, Don’t dear me. Si 1 Ilmticaue, I am not 
one of your deart, 1873 Tennyson Q, Mary in. iv, Their 
two graces Do so dear-cousin and royal-cousin him. 

Dear, obs. form of Dekk, Dere. 

Dearborn (dl*’jbtun}. U.S. [From the name 
of the inventor.] A vehicle, a kind of light lotir- 
w heeled wagon used in country districts in parts 
of the United States, 

184s Cailin N. Amer. hid. (1844) II. xlv. 81 lie had pur- 
chased at St. Louis a very comfoi table dearborn wangmi. 
1844 Blatfcw. Mag. LVI. 641, I lcsolved to leave tny gig at 
New Orleans, procuiing in its stead a sort of dearborn or 
railed cart. i88x Harper's Mag. t8i 1 he country people 
bring their produce to town in carts, dearborns, and market- 
wagons. 

Dea r-b0U*ght, a. [Dear adv.] Bought nt 
a high price, obtained at great cost. 

C1384 Chaucer //. Fame 111. 6 62 Fot that is dere lioghtc 
honoui. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. -V hpigr. (1867) 31 T)erc 
bought and far fet Arc deinties for I.adics. 1591 Shaks. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. i. 252 England* deere bought Queen. . 1719 
L>e For Crusoe (1840) I, xiv. 232 Dear-bought cxpci ic nee. 
1813 Scott Poke by iii. xxii, Our dear-bought victory. 

f Doarch, derch, Sc.var. duergh , obs. f. Dwarf. 

1 1500 Ki*nni-die in Flyting w. Dunbar 33 Drcid, dirtfast 
dcarch. Ibid. 395 Duerili p'.r. dcichl 1 sail dmg the. 

Deare, obs. f. Dare vf, Dear, I)i er, Dkhe. 
Dearfe, var. of Derf Obs. 
f Deargenta'tion. Obs. rarer 0 [f. L. dear- 

gen/dre to plate with silver, f. de- (Dk- I. 3) + ar- 
gentum silver.] i A laying over with silver ’ 
(Bailey, vol. II. 1727). 

tDearing, Obs.'lnoncc-wd. [f. l)F.An.r/>.- i -ing 
(? for the sake of the rime).] Dai ling. 

1601 J. Wli-ver Mtrr\ Martyrs 1 J vii 1 >, ^I’lie scaucnth not 
appearing. .Venus white clout*, and Mars his onely dcaring. 

t Dear joy. Obs. A familiar appellation for 
an Irishman. 

1688 Vox CL 'ri pro Rcge 47 It seems his Power is absolute, 
but, not arbitrary, which is, like a Denr-Joy's Witticism, a 
distinction without a difteicnce. 1698 F AKOUHAR Love 4 - 
Bottle v. iii, Oh my dear Roebuck ! — And faith is it you, 
dear joy. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Dear foies, Irish- 

men. 1710 Brit Apollo II, Quarterly No. 3. 7/2 A Dear Joy, 
byShaint Patrick's Shoc-Buckle. .With Usquebaugh warm’d. 
Dearling, obs. form of Darling. 

Dearly (dDuli), adv. Forms: sec Dear a.l 
[OE. deor l icc, = OS. diurlico, OHO. liutlihho , f. 
OK. dfor/le glorious, precious, OS. diurltc , OIIG. 
tiurlfh, {. Dear a . 1 : see -ly'A] 

*t* 1 . In a precious, worthy, or excellent manner ; 
worthily, choicely, finely, richly. Obs. 

a 1000 Cynewulf F.lene 1159 (Z.) To hwam hio me^las 
[i. c. of the cross! sclost and dcoi licost x^don mcahtc. t *323 
E. E. A Hit. P. A. 994 As dcrcly detiysr? |>is ilk toun, In 
apocalyppez pc apostel Ioban. 1377 J.anol. PI. B. xix. 2, 
l-.di^te me dcrcly & dedo me to chcri he. r 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3163 And double fest pat day derely was holdyn, 
With all pe reuell & riolte pat Rcnkcs coutbc dcuisc. 1483 
Caxton (I. de la lour 11 jb, The lady, .made him ( Moses j 
to 1 m* nouryshed in her wardrobe more derely. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4* CV. in. iii. 96 Man, how dcarcly cuer parted. .Cannot 
make boast to haue that which he hath, .but by reflection. 
2 . As one who is held dear; with feelings of 
tender affection ; affectionately, fondly. (Now 
used only with the vb. Itroe or its equivalents.) 

c 1205 Lav. 18896 icremitc gon to weopen, deorliche he 
bine custe. c 1350 Will. Paleme 4374 Ne to hire do no 
duresse, as Pou me dcrli louest. 1488 Caxton Chast. Coddes 
Cltyld. 14 Loth she is to forgoo her chylde the whichc she 
derely louyth. 1570 T. Norton tr. NowtTsC a/e<h.( 1853) 
iyj The dearlier that any mail is beloved of God. x6n 
1 ournfur Ath. Tray?. 11. iv, So deerely pittifull that ere the 
poore Could aske his charity with dry eyes he gaue ’em 
Relicfc wi’ tearcs. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Prtnc. (1659) 42 
All whom Thou hast made more nearly and dearly mine. 
*789 Mrs. Piozzi fount, France I. 6 Poor Dr James . 
loved profligate conversation dearly. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Tratts, Manners Wks, (Bohn) II. 48 Born in a harsh and 
wet climate, .he dearly loves his house. 

b. with ppl. cuij . ; often hyphened as in 4. 

Tin dale Rom. xii. 10 Derly bcloucd, avenge not 
youre selves. 1625 Milton Death Fair Infant ivj His 
dearly-lovid mate. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 11 . xii. 200 
Dcarly-attached companion. 1878 Q. Victoria Let in 
Land. Gaz. 27 Dec., 'lo call away from this world her 
dcarly-bclovcd daughter, the Princess Alice. 

f 8. With reference to other feelings than love 
or affection : a. From the heart, heartily, ear- 
nestly. Obs. 


DEARTH. 

a i\io in Wright Lyric P. xxxix, Diynkc lo bym deoily 
of fol god bous. c <340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1031 lie . .derely 
hym ponkke/. a 1400-50 Alexander 2^52 A doctour, nne 
l >omystyne pai derely beseke l’o consade bairn. 1483 Ca\- 
ion Parts 4* V. 24 Pra>ed hir moche derly that she shold 
not open it. 1606 Shaks. Pr. 4* tV. iv. v. ift Most deerely 
welcome to the Greekes, swcetc Lady. 

fb. Carefully. Obs. 

1 1400 Maundev. (1839) x. 112 The Sarrazincs kepeti that 
place fulle derely. 

t o. Deeply, keenly. Obs. Uf. Dear af 

1390 Shaks. Com. Er-r 11. ii. 132 How deerely would it 
touch thee to the quickc Shouldst thou but heare I were 
lurncious. 1600 — A. L. 1. iii. 35 My father hated his 
father dearly. 1602 — * Ham, iv. iii. 43 We dcncly gieeue 
For that whii h thou hast done. 

4 . At ft high price ; at great cost ; = Dear adv. 1 . 
Now usually Jig. When modifying an adj. used 
attributivcly it is usually hyphened, as 4 a dearly - 
bought advantage*. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ etymon xx. 454 For suchc d>de 
folowc. .that payd derely for it. a 1533 I.n Bi-kni-rs It non 
xciv. 305 He shal derely abye it. 1550 Crouiiv L/tgr. 
1324 Suche maner stones as are most dcnrljc solde. 1568 
Gkai ton Chron. II. 264 Such liurtes and dannnages. should 
be deerely revenged. 1671 Mu ton Samson 1660 Oh 
dearly-bought revenge, yet glorious ! 1797 ti. Colman Br. 

Crtus, Lodgings for Single Gent i. Some [lodgings] are 
good and let deaify. 1848 Macaulay Hist Eng, 1 , 61 1 The 
Mendip miners stood biavely to theii anus, and sold thcii 
lives deal ly. 1856 Kam. Ant. Etpl. W. xxiv. 2*7 All the 
dearly-earned documents of the expedition. 

t Dearly, a. Obs. [OE. had dforlU illus- 
trious, splendid, brave : but the later examples me 
npp. nonce-formations from Dear a J + -ly b] 
I b ar. 

Beowulf fX h.) 1174 Swa deorliee d.ed. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3700 (Cott.) Bot hend and liaises als 1 trn Mi deicli suns 
child esau [/*’. iny dcily si>ne bit >s esaw, t/. t 4 * 7 V. dcie 
sonk 18. , Ballad, 1 Jamie Douglas * vi. in Child Ballads 
Ml. cciv. 98/1 She was a dearly nurse to me. 

t Dea’rm, v. Obs. t are ~ u . [ad. L. dear tn Cue 
to disarm : see De- I. 5.] 4 To disarm * Hailey, 

vol. II. 1727). 

Dearn(o, -ful, -ly : see Dkrn, -fl l, -ly. 

Dearn, obs. form of Darn v. 

Dearness (divines), ff. Dear a. ] + -ness ] 

1 . The quality of l>cing dear: a. of being held 
in esteem and affection ; hence b. Intimacy, mutual 
affection ; c. Affection, fondness. 

( 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3144 Dame, snid the crl ful sone, 
For gretc dertnes esyt done, a 1440 Sir Fglam., MS. Lm 
coin A. i 17 f. 138 (Hnlliw.) With the erle es he lent In 
derenes nyghtc and daye. 1399 Shaks. Mmlt Ado 1 11 it 
ioi, I lliinke, he holds you wefi,nnd in dcarcncsse of heait 
1624 Bfdfi.I Let/, i. 40 Neither soothing vntrulh for the 
drarnesse of your person, nor breaking charitic. 1656 Ji m. 
Taylor in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) III. 72, I am, in gre.ti 
heartiness and dearness of aftcction . . your . most afle» 
donate fiicnd. a 1715 BuknkI Own Ttnte (1766) II. 185 The 
dearness that was between them, was now turned ..ton mo i t 
\ iolcni enmity. 1842 Tfnnyhon Lot ktley Halt 91 The child 
too clothes the father with a dearness not his due. 1871 'I 
Kkskink Spirit, Order { 1876) 20 'I he nearness and dearness 
of my 1 elation to Him. 

f b. concr. An expression or token of affection. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt vi. (1851) 131 AH the duties and 
dearnesses whii h yc owe to God. *721 Stryi-f l\nl. Mem. 
I. ii. 26 The i>eace between the two kings, whatever mutual 
dearnesses there had appeared, was but short. 

2 . The quality of being dear in price ; expensive - 
ness, costliness. 

1530 Paj.sok. an/i Derenesse, chicrti. 1599 Baku vi 
/ ’oy. III. 269 (R.) 'J he want of wood and deerenessc thcicof 
in England, 1631 Gouge Gods A rnrws ii. § 26. 171 Si arcity 
and dearenesse of cornc. 1699 Ben i ley Phal. Pref. 63 The 
dearness of Paper, and the want of good > Types. 1796 
Morsf. Amer, (teog. J. 258 The impruitu nbility of success, 
arising from scan itv of hands, dearness of lnl>our. ^ 1891 
Leeds Menury 28 May 4/5 Inc withdrawal of the Trea- 
sury bills . . wax due solely to the temporary dearness of 
money. 

t De-arre'flt, V. Obs. rare- 1 . [De- II. 1.] 
To release from arrest ; «Dih arrest. 

1791 J. Bk»-,E Cursory Sketch 231 A ship dearrested or 
released by order of Council. 

De-arsenicize : see De- II. 1. 

Dearth (da Jp\^. Forms: 5-4der]>6,(4dierpe), 
4-5 derthe, 4-6 (7 Se.) derth, 6 darth, deerth, 
o— dearth. [ME. der/e, not recorded in OE. 
(where the expected form would be dierCu , diciti , 
dyrd: cf. 14th c dier/>e in Aycnb.) ; but correxp. 
formally to ON. dyrd with sense ‘ghiry*, OS. 
diurilfa, OIIG. tiurida, MHG. tifirde, MG. tftrde 
glory, honour, value, costliness ; abstr. sb. f. WGer. 
diuri, OE. die re, More, Dear a. 1 : see -TH. 

The form derkc in Gen. 4 * E.tOii. (bt\) and Prornp . Paw. 
seems to be a scribal error for derfe, derbe ; but its repeated 
occurrence is remarkable.! 

fl. Glory, splendour. Obs. rare. [~ON.</yriJ.] 

c *325 E. F. A Hit. P. A. 99 pe derpe Perof for to deuyse 
N is no wy^ worpe that tongc here/. 

f 2 . Dearness, costliness, high price. Obs. 

(Thisscn*e, though etymologically the source of those that 
follow, is not exemplified very early, and not frequent. 
In some of the following instances it is doubtful.) 

(1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cii. 82 Ther fcllc grete derth 
and scarsyte of cornc and other vytailles in that land. 1596 
Bp. Barlow Three Serm. i. 5 Dearth is that, when all 
those things which belong to the life of man . . arc rated at 
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n high piice.l 163s in Cramoml Ann. Banff (1891) I. 67 
Compleining of. .the dearthe of th<* pry< e thairof. 1044 K. 
Haillib Lett, 4- Jmts . (1841) II. 17s, I cannot help the ex- 
tiaordin&rie dearth; they say the great touine the author 
putts on his eopie, is the cause of it. 1793 BrNTHAM Km am. 
Colonies Wks. 1841 IV. 411 When an article is dear, it is . . 
made .so by freedom or l*v fon<\ Dearth which is natural 
is a misfortune : dealt h w ni< h is created is a grievance. 
fig. 160a Smaks. Ham. \ »i. 123 His infusion of such 
dearth and rareness. 

3 . A condition in winch food is scarce and dear; 
often, in eatlier use, a time of scarcity with its ac- 
companying privations, a famine ; now mostly re- 
stricted to the condition, as in time of dearth. 

» 1950 irt'n. /• 1. 32^,7 Wex derke [?derpe], Sis coren is 

f on. Ihd >11 <5- ri 1300 Cursor Af. 4700 (Cott.) Sun bigaii 
r derth to yrete. 1 1400 Maunukv. (Roxb.) vi 70 If any 
derth com in f>c cuntrcc [quant it fait chter temps], r 1440 
Ptomp. Part'. i?9 Derthe (1* or derke), t arise ia. 1516 1 in 
uai 1 I. ul r w 14 There rose* a greate derth thorow out all 
that same lotide. 155a Ilk. Com. Prayer , Litany \ In the 
t\me of dearth and famine. 1590 Spensi-r F. Q. 1. ii. 77 
Dainty they say niaketh derth. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. 
11. vii 77 They know .. If dearth Or Foizon follow. 1625 
Bacon Ess. Seditions (Arb.) ^03 The Causes and Motiucs 
of Seditions ate.. Deailhs: Disbanded Souldiers a 1687 
Betty Pol. Arith . (1690) 80 The same causes whirh make 
Dearth in one plac e do often cause plenty in another. 1781 
Gibbon Pet l \ F, III. li. 717 The fertility of Egypt sup- 
plied the dearth of Arabia. 1841 W. Spalding Italy «5* It. 
hi. I. 361 Augustus, in n dearth, gave freedom to twenty 
thousand slaves. 1848 Mil 1 Pol Ft on. (1857) II. iv, ii. 270 
In modern times, therefore, there is only dearth, where there 
formerly would have been famine, 
b. of (+ for) com , victuals , etc. 
t 14^ Mai ndI' v. iRoxh.) vi. 2i per fades oft sithes crctc 
dcith of corne [t liter temps], 1538 Siarkey England 11. i. 
174 The darth of al such thyngys as for fode ys necessary. 
*55* Citron, Gr. knars (Camden l jj This yere [15271 u.is 
a gret derth in London for bredc. Ibid, 45 This ycrc was 
a gret derth for wotle and codes. 17*0 Cay Poems (1745) 
I. 139 At the dearth of coals the poor repine. 1721 Sun r 
Let. fr. Lady cone. Hank Wks. (1841)1!. 67 The South- 
Sea had o< casioned such a dearth of money in the kingdom. 
4 . Jig. and transf. Scarcity of anything, material 
or immaterial ; scanty supply ; practical deficiency, 
want or lack of a quality, etc. 

134 o Ayenb. 256 pe mesie tlierpe pet is about e hum is of 
zopnesse an of tiewpe. t 1386 Ckaucfr Pars. P. r 340 Pre- 
cious clothyng is cowpablc for the derthe of it. C1477 
Caxion Jason 47 b, Thcr is no grete derthe nc scarccte of 
women. 1396 D ray i on Legends iv. 45 A time when never 
lesse the Dearth Of happie Wits. 1667 Dkyokn Ess. Dram. 
Ponte Wks. 1725 I. 55 That dearth of plot and narrowness 
of Imagination, which may be observed in all their Plays. 
1671 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. 11878)60 The absence of 
y* Court (x ( asions a great dirth of news here. J754 Richarih 
son Grand t son IV. xvii. 130 We live in an age in which 
theie is a great dearth of good men. 1815 Wonusw. White 
Poe 11. 8 Her last companion in a dearth Of love. 1875 
J. Curtis Hist. Eng. 151 The great pestilence of 1349 led to 
such a dearth of labourers. 

+ Dearth, V. Ohs. [f. prcc. sb.] leans. To 
make dear in price ; to cause or produce a scarcity 
of or in anything ; to beggar. 

1 1440 Fromp. Fare. 119 Derthyn or make derr, e arisen, 
tartoro . 1304 Zepheria ii. in Arb. Garner V. 66 Thy 

Worth hath dearthed his Words, for thy true praise ! 1743 

in Cramond Ann. Ba>t/f(i&yt) I. 153 Thomas Murray having 
dearthed the flesh Mercut by buying up some pork. 

Hence f Dearthing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 404 To susteanr 
thowsandis of strangcris . . to the derthing of all viweris 
[ -vivrcsl. 1593 Nashk Christ's T. (1613) 64 'This huge 
woid-dearthing taske. 

t Dearther. Ohs. [f. Dearth v. + -er.] One 
who causes a dearth or scarcity in commodities. 

1622 Malvnks Ant. LaimMerch. 445 Against Forestalled, 
Regra^rs, and dearihers of corne and victualls. xyo8 
J. Chambkrlayne St. Gt. Brit. it. ii. vi. (1743) 389 Punish- 
ing forestalled, regraters, and dearthe rs of corn. 

t Dearthful. Obs. notue-wd. [f. D earth^. 

+ -ful.] Costly, exclusive, 

1786 Burns .S< . Drink xvi, It sets you ill, Wi* bitter, 
dearthfu’ wines to tnell, Of foreign gill. 

+ De-artrcul&te, a. Obs. [Cf. next, and Ar- 
ticulate a.] Divided by joints ; freely articulated. 
Also De-arti ciliated a. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. vii. 87 His Ears not too big 
nor too little, well engraved, de-articulate. 1615 Ckooki 
Body of Man v. (1616)286 It hath bin observed th.it the 
gcnituie yssuing from a woman, .hath bin dcarticulated. 

De*-articula*tion. Anat. [ad. med.L. de- 
ar tic ulatio, used to translate MpOpoodis in Aristotle 
and Galen J a. Division by joints ; b. 1 Articu- 
lation admitting of movement in several directions; 
«= Diarthrohis ’ {Syd. Sot. fdxf; c. Distinct arti- 
culation (of the voice). 

1615 Crookk Body of Man 333 A dearticulation of the 
arts. . 1634 T. Johnson Party's Chirurg. vi. xlii. (1678) 165 
>c-articulation is a composition of the bones with a manifest 
and visible motion. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 144 There 
would lie much of the voice lost in dcarticulation. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. P98 The dcarticulation of the operations 
of natuic. 

t D© 1 actuate, V. Obs, rare. [(. L. deart ud re , 
f. art us joint, member: see Dk- I. 6.] trans. 
To dismember. So + Deartuatlon, dismember- 
ment. 

16*3 Cock hr am, Deart nate. 1653GATAKF.R Find. Anna/. 
Jer. 175 Framing u very maimed and mangled dismembra- 
non and dcartuation. .of it. 


t Dea'rworth, derworth, a. Obs. Forms: 
i ddorwurpe, dyrwurpe, 2 derwuxtte, der • 
wurif, dierewnrd, 2-3 deor-, deore-, dere* 
wurUe, 3 durowuFtSe, 3-5 dere-, derworpe, 
derworp, -worth, 4 derwurp, direwerpe, 4-5 
darworth, 5 derwurthe, dirworthe, dyrworth, 
dorw&rde, 4-6 doreworth, 6 de&rworth. [OK. 
deor-, dynvurfe, app. f. dferu, dtforu Dear sb. * + 
7 vvrje worthy.] 

1 . Worthy of high estimation, highly valuable, 
precious, costly. 

c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. x. 28 Dact is fck dcorwyrpre Sonne 
monnes lif. 971 fitickl. Horn. 31 $e on gold 5c on deor- 
wyrpum br.e^luin. riooo Ags. hasp, hlatt. xiii. 46 He 
fumle p.et an deorwyrfte [c Xf6o Hatton <lerwur 5 e] tneregrot. 
t 1173 Land. Horn. 19 He . . alesde us. mid Ins derowur&c 
flense and mid his blodc. c xaoo Tun. Coll. Horn. 145 Hie 
rum nnc box .. and hinc fulde mid deu-wunV smerieles. 
a 1300 Pen ( ommaudm. 1 in F. F, P. <1862) 15 pi ilerworp 
blode put pem m hath list for mankyn. 1 1371 Chaucer Boeth. 
11. iv. 41 put pei ne l>en more dcrwoipc to p<* pen pine owen 
bjf. r 1400 Lau/rnnc r Cirurg. 26 pat pat is wipynne pe 
arterye is ful clerwartle ^ nedip ^ret kepyngc. c 1412 Hoc- 
ri I’VE Leam to Die 448 Of satisfaccioun the lccstc deede 
Right dereworthe were it in this nccdc. 

2 . Worthy, honourable, noble, glorious. 

rii75 Lamb, Horn. 70 pet be alibte . . from derewurS 
wuningr. a ufe Cott, Horn. 231 Se hlafnrd into par halle 
tome mid his dierewurd xeferede. 1340-70 Ate.r. 4- Dind. 
243 Whan dereworpe dinaimus be cnditinge hurdc. a 1400 - 
30 Alexander 2679 Now dose him fra Darius, a dereworth 
(ry. darworthj prince. ^1420 A7'ow. Arth . xxii, Bidus me 
Sir C»n\mn, Is derwurthe on dese t 

3 . Of Iversons: Dearly esteemed, dear, beloved. 

a 1225 Amr. R. 2 Louerd ! seiS Codes Souse to hire 

dcoicwuiftc Spus. 1382 Wyclif 2 Cor vii. 1 Moost derc- 
worthe brithrren. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1512 My fader so 
dereatirth anti tier. C 1422 HtiCCI b vh Learn to Die 498 Of 
alle freendes thow, the derwortheste. 1557 PottelPs Mist. 
(Arb.) 1 17 A dear worth dame. 

+ Dea'rworthily, adv Obs. [f. Dearworthy 
• f -ly 2 .] Worthily, honourably ; preciously, 
lichly ; affectionately. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13669 (Odtt.) Ful derworthili his lauerd 
be gret. hi 1400 A forte Art fu 3252 A duchcs derc-worthily 
tlyghte in tlyuperde wedis, r 14x0 I.o\e Bonavent. Afirr. iv. 
(( »ibbs MS. ), [ScheJ rot^s uppe and clvpped hire derworthyly 
fctl. 153° worthily] and tenderly. Ibid, xiv, Sche .. clypp* 
ynge nyin derworthyly f v.r. derworthely ; ed. 1330 1tiu« 
yngely] in hyre armes. 

+ DeaTworthinesa. Obs. [f. as prec. -h 
-nehm. 01 ^. had dfonvyrfncs .] Preciousness, 
worthiness, valuableness ; //. (in OE.), valuables, 
treasures. 

lr 888 K. Alfred Boeth vii. § 4 Mid golde, ^e mid seolfre, 
e mid eallum deorwyipncssum.] < X323 Aletr. Horn. 11 
han es the gret derwort hints Of jireohetiurs that hers 
witnes. Ibid. 73 Wit lovely worde and dereworthynes. 

t Dea rworthly, adv. Obs, In 3-4-liohe, 

4 -lye, -li, -ly, (derwurly). [Early ME. f. Dear- 
worth a. + -liche % -ly 2.] «= Dearworthily. 

r 120S I .ay. 15151 Twa hundred cnihtcn. .pc sculcn biwiten 
pene king, durewurdliche purh alle ping, a 1225 Ancr. R. 
410 peos beon deomwurtMiche i-wust. 17x300 Cursor AL 
532a (Cott.) lie. .menskedhim dcrwoithli [r'.rr.dereworthly, 
-worprly]. <*1320 R. Brunne Aledit. 180 How derwurly, 
afore hys ende, A derwurp 3yftc he wuldc with pc Icte. 
r 1325 Afetr. Horn. 84 Wcl birs us blis the dcrworthclyc. 
1413 Lyot.. Pilgr. Stnvle 11. lxiii, (i8sq* 59 Thou .. keptest 
meiul dcrworthly, that I went nought from the. 

t Dea*rworthy, derwortliy, a. Obs. [A 
ME. formation from Dearworth, with assimila- 
tion of the second element to Worthy.] ^ Dear- 
worth. 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 4731 (Cott.) Mi stiward ioseph al fedes 
me, Tor darworthi par-til c«* he. c X374 Chaucfr Boeth. 
11. i. 3T Is present fortune derworpi to pe. 1414 Brampton 
!*tnit . Ps. vii. Heldc no^t thi wietthe on my frcalnessc,Thi 
derworthi childerym whan thou schalt blcssc. c Hymns 
I'irg. 0867) 52 pe derworpiest oilc pat cucrc was. c 1485 
Dig by Afyst. (1882) ttt. 1086 O, pou dere worthy emiierowert* ! 

Deary, -ri© (dl*»*ri'). sb. and a. Also 7-8 dearee. 
[f. Dear a. 1 + -ie, -y ^.] Diminutive of dear. 

A. sb. A little dear ; a darling : a familiar term 
of amatory and conjugal endearment. 

x68x Otw ay Soldier's Fort. 111. i, Lose thee, poor Ikjvc, 
poor Dearee, poor Baby. 170^ Vanbrugh Centfed. v. ii. 301 
I l’o their husbands] Bye, dearies • 1739 R. Bull tr. Dcdc- 

ki ndus' Grobianus 151 You’ll be her Love, her Dearee, what 
you will. 1795 WoLCoir (P. Pindar) Pindanana Wks. 
1812 IV. 73 He hugs and kisses his old Deary. X870 
Dickens E. Drood i, Here's another ready for yc, deary. 
1890 W. A. Wallace ( inly a Sister / 88 A Mapleton in love 
is a Mapleton still, for all your pretty ways, dearie. 

B. adj. dial \ Sec quots. 

1691 Ray N. C. Words , Deary, little. 1828 Craven Dial . , 
Deary , an adjunct to little and equivalent to very; * This is 
a deary little bit \ 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., * 1 never 
seed such deary little apples in all my life.* 1888 El- 
worthy W. Somerset Worddk. s.v., * There is a deary little 
gibby lamb.’ 

C. inter] . Deary me ! an extension of Dear me ! 
usually more sorrowful in its tone. 

1785 Hutton Bran Ne7u Wark 341 (E. D. S.) Deary me ! 
deary me ! forgive me good Sir. I'll steal naa maar . . 
My mother, my brothers and sisters, and my aid neam, 
O deary me ! 1813 Jane Taylor Display xi. (ed. 2) 

132 ‘Deary me!' vaid she. 1833 Marryat P. Simple i, 

O deary me ! he must have lost a mint of money. 

Dea©(©, deaas©, obs, forms of Dais. 


; II D©asil, d©is©al Myc-w, de-sol), adv. % sb. 

! Gaelic deiseil ( deiseal , deasa!) adj. and adv., right- 
landwise, turned toward the right, dextrorsum , f. 
deas right hand, south, in OIr. dess, des, Welsh 
dehaitj connate with Lat. dex-ter , Gr. 8 *(-i 6 s. 
(The meaning of the latter part is unknown.)] 
Ri^hthandwise, towards tne right ; motion with 
continuous turning to the right, ns in going round 
an object with the right hand towards it, or in the 
same direction as the hands of a clock, or the ap- 
parent course of the sun (a practice held auspicious 
by the Celts). 

X77X Pknnant Toi/r Scott, in 1769, 309 (Jam. s.v. Widder- 
stnnis ) At murriages and baptisms they make n procession 
1 mind the churth, Deasoil, i.e.. sun ways. 1774-5 — Tour 
Stott, in 1772, II. 15 (Jam.) The unhappy lunatics are 
brought here by their friends, who first perfoim the cere- 
mony of the Deasil thrice round a neighbouring cairn. 
1794 Statist. Acc . Perthshire XL 621 (lam.) If a person's 
meat or drink were to . . come against his breath, they in- 
stantly cry out, Dcishcal 1 which is an ejaculation praying 
that it may go the right way. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxiv, The 
surgeon, .perambulated his couch three times, moving from 
east to west, according to the course of the sun. .which was 
called making the dcasil. 1873 Lubbock Orig. Civtiiz. vi. 
300 There was a sacred stone in Jura round which the 
people used to move * deasil i. e. sunwise. 

De-aspirat©, -ation, -ator : see De- II. i. 
Death (dep). Forms: o. 1-4 d6ap, 2 dap, 
diep, 2-3 deep, 2-4 dep, 3 death, diap, diath, 
dip, 4 deep, dyap, dyeap, 4-5 deythe, 4-b 
deth, dethe, 5 deeth, 6 Sc. deifch, 6- death. 

{ Also 0 . 3 dead, deed, 3 6 ded, dede, (4 dedd, 
did), 4-5 (6-8 .SV.) deed, 5-6 deyd, 6-0 (chiefly 
Sc.) dead, 4 9 Sc. deid, (A Common Teut. sb. : 
OK. dhf> = OFris. ddlh, ddd (WFris. dead\ OS. 
doS , dud (M Du. and ML(r. dbl(d ~) , Du .dood), OHG. 

! tod , MIIG. tSt (Ger. tod), ON. orig. dautir, usually 
I dautfi (Sw., Da. dbd J, Goth, daupus , an OTeut. 

| deriv. in fu-z ( m L. - tu-s ) of the verbal stem dau- 
| (pre-Teut. type dhau *dhau‘-tu-s), whence ON. 

1 deyja to Die. (Cf. also Dead.) Of the ME. form 
, ded, dede, usual in the northern dial, (hut not 
| confined to it), Sc. 4- deid (d/d), also spelt 6- 
j dead, the history is not quite clear; the final d 
I agrees with Sw. and Da., and suggests Norse in- 
fluence, but the vowel regularly represents OE. fa : 
cf. Sc. breid, heid, steid (br/d, etc.).] 

I. 1 . The act or fact of dying ; the end of life ; the 
final cessation of the vital functions of an animal 
or plant, a. of an individual. 

97X Blickl. Horn, py lie mid his costunge ure costunge 
oforNwiWe, and mid his dea^e urne dca|>. C1230 Old 
Kentish Serm. in O. E. Misc. 36 Non nc wot pane dai of 
his diape. a X30O K. Horn 58 So fele mitten ype Bringr 
hem bre to dipe. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 376 The wommen. . 
whiche after hir husbondis deethis wolden . . lyue chaast. 
1390 Shake. Mtds. N. v. i. 293 The death of a deare friend. 
1667 Mil i on P, L. ix. 832 With him all deaths I could 
endure, without him live no life. 1887 J. A. Hamilton in 
Viet . Nat. Biog. IX. 370/2 He bore the scar to his death. 

0. c 1205 Lay. 8224-6 Ilcrigal .. swcor, pat Euclin i Son 
d«i P«ed sculdc policn. Euclin wes swiSe of-dred, For me 
him dead bi-hecntc. a X300 Cursor Al. 905 (Cott.) pou sal 
be slan wit tluble dedd. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 1 
He wald..suflcr hard passioun and dede. c 1450 St. Cuth - 
bert (Surtees) 2577 Sho saw hir deed semed nere at hande. 
1333 (Iau Richt Fay (1888) it Sayand to ane otler god giff 
the ane ewil deid. X570 Buchanan Ane Admonitionn 
Wks. 2T To revenge his laderis deid. a 1603 Montgomerie 
Misc. Poems xxii. 41 Then wer I out of dout of deed, 
b. in the abstract. 

c 888 K. /F.lfred Boeth. viii. 26 Sc dcab hit hum afirrep. 
a xaoo Moral Ode xcviil in F, E. P. (1862) *8 DieS com in 
pis middenerd purh pe eahle deofles onde. c 1340 Cursor M. 
835 (Trio.) Fro pat tyme furst coom dep to man. 1398 The- 
\ Isa Barth. De P.R. vi. ii. (1495) 187 Deth iscallyd mors for it 
is bitter. X583 IIarsnet Serm. Ezek. (1658) 128 Inhere are 
no two things so opposite as Life and Deuth. 1667 Milton 
P. L, 1, 3 Tne Fruit Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal 
tast Brought Death into the World. X769 Cowper Lett. 21 
Jan., Death is either the most formidable, or the most com- 
fortable thing we have in prospect. 1839 Seeley Ecte 
Homo iv. (ed. 8) 35 The Greek did not believe death to be 
annihilation. 

ft. a 1300 Cursor AL 20841 (C»6tt.) pat lijf, nc dede, ne 
wele, nc wa, Mai ncuer turn mi hert pe fra. xxioHampolk 
Pr. Consc. 1666 Ded es be mast dred thing pat es. 1375 
Barrouk Bruce 1. 260 Thryldome is weill wer than deid. 

< 1420 Sir Amadas (Weber) 152 Then com deyd ..And 
partyd my derc husbond and me. X533 Gau Richt Fay 
(1888) 45 As S. Paul sais. .Deid is swolit throw wictore. 

c. as a personified agent. (Usually figured as 
a skeleton ; see also Death’s-head.) 

971 [see j]. a xaoo Cursor Af. 18116 (Cott.) To ded i said, 
‘quar es pi stangr 1304 Bury Wills (Camden) 103 A blak 
clothe steynyd w l an image of deth. 1596 Shakr. Aferch. I '. 
11. vii. 63 O hell! what haueweheraj A carrion death, 
within whose emptic eye There U a written scroule. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi . 290 Over them triumphant Death his 
Dart Shapk ; hut delaid to strike. 1839 Longp. Reaper 4 
Blowers There is a Reaper, whose name is Death. 1874 
J. Fowi.er in Proc. Soc , Antiq. 19 Feb. 143 A figure of 
Death, represented as a skeleton with mattock and spade. 
2 . The state of being dead ; the state or con- 
dition of being without life, animation, or activity. 

a xooo Andreas 583 fGr.) He., men of dea8e worde 
awehte. 11x73 Lamb. Horn. 91 Crist aras of dea8e. 
c i»3© Gen. 4* Ex. 265 Quon al man-kinde. . Sal ben fro dede 
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to Hue bro^t. i £40 Ayenb. 7 Oure Ihord aros uiam dynpe 
to lyue. t x4Jo St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 871 Rays }ris bryd to 
lyfe fra deed. iBmj Pollok Course T, 111. 1000 This wilder- 
ness of intellectual death. 1864 Tennyson En. Atd. 561 
One .. Lay lingering out a fi\ e-years' death-in-life. Mod, 
His eyes were closed in death. 

U In preceding senses the death was frequent in 
Old and Middle English, and down to the 16th c. 
See also 7, 12 c, 13 ; To die the death : sec J)ie. 

£888 K. /F.lpred Doeth. viii. 36 Se deap ne cymS to namtm 
odrum pingum. £1x7$ Lamb. Horn. 109 pe aide mei him 
witan twis pone de<S, aiaaj After. A’. 52 pun eode sihde 
biuoren ..& torn pe dea 5 per cftcr. iuo Hampolk Pr. 
Consc. 35s Of pe dede and whi it cs to drear, a 1400 A’el/g. 
Pieces fr Thornton MS. (18^7) 3 When pc dedr has sun* 
dyrde cure bod yes and cure sanies, c 1430 Syr I ryam. 104 
T ylle thou be broght to the dedd. 1513 Douglas ACnets 

I, i. 54 Quhilk hed the deid eschapit. a 1555 Laiiwfr AVew. 
A Rem. (1845* 3 He . rose again from the death. 1994 
Siiaks, Kith Iff, 1. ii. 179, I lay it this breast] naked to 
the deadly stroke, And numbly begge the death. 1509 — 
Hen. F, iv. i. 181 Where they leared the death, they haue 
borne life away. 

3 - transf. The loss or cessation oflifc in a parti- 
cular pait or tissue of a living being. 

1800 Med. Jrnl, III. 543 So great n torpor, as to produce 
‘the death or mortification of the parts '. 1869 H tJXl V Y 

Physiol, i. 23 When death takes place, the body, as a whole, 
dies first, the death of the tissues not occurring until alter 
a considerable interval. 

f 4 . Loss of sensation or vitality, state of uncon- 
sciousness, swoon. Obs. rare. (Cf. Dead a. 2.) 

1596 Sir J. Smvthe in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 97 It 
brought sodeyne death itself upon me foi thicc quaiters of 
an houre. 

5 . Jig. The loss or want of spiritual life ; the 
being or becoming spiritually dead. The second 
death : the punishment or destruction of lost souls 
after physical death. 

cxooo Ags. Goxp. John v. 24 1 c sccge eow pact se pc min 
word gehyrS f.etft fiam dcade to life. ( 1175 Lamb. Hot./. 
39 penne hure^est pi* here saule . . from pan ufide death*. 
riaooORMiN 19052 piss lif niss nohht lihlit nemtnncdd lif 
Acc docp itt ma« ben nemninedd. c 13*5 A. A. A /lit F. 
A. 651 [He] dclyucred vus of pe deth sccounde. 138a 
Wvclif Rev. xxi. 8 The pool hrennynge with fijr and brun- 
ston, that is the secounde deeth. £1400 Maundfv. (Roxb.) 
Pref. x To by and delyuer vs fra deed withouten end. 1483 
I’axton G. tie la Tour P vj, The pcrillc of the deth of hcllc. 
1534 Tindale Rom. viii. 6 To be carnally mynded, is deeth. 
1883I S. Cox Expositions I. xx, The want of this |eternalj 
life is eternal death. 

b. Loss or deprivation of civil life ; the fact or 
state of being cut off from society, or from ceitain 
rights and privileges, as by banishment, imprison- 
ment for life, etc. (Usually civil death.) 

i6ss Fletcher Sp . Curate iv. i, This banishment is a kind 
ofcivtldeath. Hlackstone Comm. 1 . 1. ii. 145 A disso- 

lution is the civil death of the parliament. 1767 Ibid II. 
1 21 It may also determine by bis civil death ; as if he enters 
into a monastery, whereby be is dead inlaw ijji Fi ftchpr 
Appeal Wks. 1795 I. 100 Does not the spirit of persecution 

inflict at least academic death upon [them]? 1871 
Markry F.lem . Law § 120 A sort of conventional death, or, 
as it is sometimes called, a civil death. 

o. Of a thing : Cessation of being, end, extinc- 
tion, destruction. 

1A13 Lyik;. Filer. Sowle nr. x. (1483) 56 And ourc deth is 
wltnouten deth for it hath none enac. 1718 Watts Hymns 
111. xxui, Our faith beholds the dying Lord, And dooms 
our sins to death. x8ax Shilley Boat on Serchio 29 From 
the lamp’s death to the morning ray. x88a W. C. Smith 
Kildrostan ^ Suspicion mutders love, and from its death 
Come anguish and remorse. 

0. bloodshed, slaughter, murder. 

a i6b6 Bacon (J ), Not to suffer a man of death to live. 
x8aa Shrli.rv Hellax 4}* The dew is foul with death, 
1883 Church & Brodkihr tr. Livy xxti. ii. 118 Some were 
cut down by the foe as they rose covered with blood from 
the field of death. 

7 . Cause or occasion of death, as in to be the death 
of ; something that kills, or renders liable to death ; 
poet . a deadly weapon, poison, etc. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 67 He cwacj>, ‘ Eala deap, ic beo pin 
deap\ 138a Wyuik 2 Kings iv. 40 Thei crieden oute, 
scymge, Deth in the pott ! deth in the pott 1 1596 Siiaks 

1 Hen. II 11 i. 14 Poore fellow neuer ioy’d since the pi ice 
of oats rose* it was the death of him. X599 -- Much Ado 

II. ii. >9 What life is in that, to be the death of this mar. 
riage? x6. Dryden (J.), Swiftly flies The feather’d death, 
and hisses through the skies 1704 Porn Windsor For 132 
The clam’rous lapwings feel the leaden death. X773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Cong. 1, A school would be his death. 1841 Mi all 
Nonconf II. 49 These churchmen magistrates will be the 
death of us. X847 Tennyson Prtnc. vi. 260 You might mix 
his draught with death 

0. c 1314 Guy IFanv. (A.) 365 pou art mi liif, mi ded 
y-wis..Y aye for pe louc of pc. <7x500 Melttsme 26 He 
thenne pulled out of hys brest the piece of the swerd, and 
knew that it was hys dedc. 171$ Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 11. 
ii, Her checks, her mouth, her een, Will be my dead, 
xras Burns Auld Rob Morris ui. The wounds I must hide 
that will soon be my dead. Plod. Sc. You have been the 
deid o' him. 

1 8. A general mortality caused by an epidemic 
disease ; a pestilence. Oh. ex c. as in b. 

[4*1358 Enw. III. Let. to Pope Innocent FI in Hist. Lett, 
N. Registers (Rolls) 405 Quodam morbo incurabili in tibia, 
mala mors vulgariter nuncupate, pereuxsus.] c X400 Knigh- 
ton Citron, iv. an. 1348, Scoti . . sumpscrunt in juramen- 
tum..sub hac forma quando jurare volebant, Per /cedant 
mortem Anglorum , anglice be the foul dethe of Engelond, 
X480 Caxton Descr. Brit . 35 This was morhe vsed to-for y* 
greto deth [Trrvisa be furste moreyn). X480 90 ( hrvn. 
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Si ots in Pinkerton Hist. Scot. I. App 502 (an. 1482) Thar 
was ane gret liungyr and deid in Scotland. 1556 ( hum. 

Or, friar \ (Camden) 29 Thys yeie was a gret deth at the 
M entry s. 1577-87 Ilot insiifd < hron. Ill 961 1 In tins , 
ycarc n great death of the pextiletiLe mgned in London. j 
b. Black Death, the name now commonly 
given to the Great Pestilence or visitation of the 
Oriental Plague, which devastated most countries of 
Europe near the middle of the 14th c., and caused 
great mortality in England in 1348-9; sometimes 
also including the recurrences of the epidemic in 
1360 and 1379. 

The name ‘black death’ is modern, and was app. intro- 
duced into English history by Mrs. Penrose (Mis. Markham) j 
in 1823, ami into medical literature by Babington’s transl of 
Hecker’s Per Sthwatze Tod in 1833. In eailnr writers 1 
we find the pestilence, the plague, gteat pestilence , great 
death , or in distinction from later \i%itations the fur Ate 
moreyn , the first pestilence ; Latin c hronieleis have pest is, 
pestilentia , epidemia , mortnlitas. 1 he distinctive magna 
mortnhtas, * great mortality ’ or ‘ death’, and its equivalents, 
prevailed in many languages : Ger. da\ groixe sterben, 
LGcr. de grote dot, Flcm. ae groete doe/, Da den store dod 
or mandOdth, Swell. (T40?) store dOdhtn, latci stouiiuitn, 
digerddden (thick or frequent mortality), Norweg. (14th 
c ) manmtauth Ainu miklr, cf. It. tnottalcga gtaude , F. 
la grande Peste, etc. The epithet ‘bl.uk’ is of uncutain 
oiigin, and not known to lie i ontemnorary any whet c It 
is hrst found in Swedish and Danish 1 bin c chroniclers 
(T7 vartadthlhen, den sorts dod) Hence, in Gorman, .VhD/er 
in 1773 used der sc Invar ~e Tod in lcfcicncc to Iceland, and 
Sprengel in 1794 took it as a gencial appellation. From 
modern German the name has passed into Dutch (deuivaa* te 
(food) and English, and has influenced French (la pc\te 
noire). The quots. 1758 and 1780 below are translations 
fiom Danish and Swedish through German, and rcfei not 
to the pestiletiie of 1348, whii li did not reach Iceland, but 
to a later visitation in 1402-3, known at the time as platan 
mikli ' (the great plague), but called by modem Icelandit 
historians, from 17th c., svarli daubi (hl.it k death). 

[< 1440 Walsingiiam ( hron. Title of chap, De magna 
moitalitate in anglia, ipioj .1 itiodernis vocatur prima pesti- ' 
lentia, 1758 tr. Horrtbaw's Xat. Hist. Iceland in Gcntl, 
Mag, XXVIII. 79 In the iath century n disease called the 1 
Soite dOd, ox black death, acstioycd almost all the inhabi- j 
tants in the place [ Iceland J. 1780 tr Lett, from Hire (1776) [ 
in / on 7 rod's Lett . Iceland 305 Si ldo/er divides the Ice- 
l.uulic literature into three periods the golden period, from 1 
the introduction of Christianity to the close of the thirteenth 
( v/< -should be fourteenth] century, when the black death j 
or the great plague checked the pi ogress of poetry. 1800 I 
Med. jrnl, IV. 365 He ICit. Pai»oti] speaks of the plague. . j 
in 1347, otherwise called the black plague ] 1 

18*3 Mms. Markham [Kli/. Penrose] Ihst. F.ng. xviii, Ld- 
watd s successes in Frani e were interrupted during the next 
six years by a most terrible pestilence — so terrible as to be 
called the black death. 1833 B. G. Babington (title) The 
Black Death in the Fourteenth Century. From the German 
of J. F. E. Ilcckcr. M.D. 1874 Gkfi n Short Hut. v 4 4. | 
an. 1349, The Blatk Death fell uii the village almost as 
fiercely as on the town. 1885 Lucy cl. Rrit. XIX. 164/a s v. 
Plague, The mortality of the black death was. enormous. 

It is estimated in various parts of Europe at two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the population in the first pestilence, in 
Fngland even higher *892 F. A. Gasqum (title) The 
( ireat Pestilence (a d 1348-9), now commonly known as the 
Black Death. 

+ 9 . Hunting. A blast sounded at the death of 
the game; <=*Moht. Oh. 

1741 Compl. Faut Plea 11 i. 293 He that first grts in 
cries H oo-up. and blows a Death. 

10. As a vehement exclamation or imprecation, j 
See also ’Sdeath. 

1604 Siiaks. Pth. in iii. 396 Death and damnation ’ Oh ! I 
1668 D rydln F7>ening‘s Lm>e iv. ii ; Death, >011 make me 
mad, sii ! 1766 Goldsm. Fn. IF. xi, Death ! to be seen by | 

ladies.. in such vulgar attitudes! j 

II. Phrases. j 

f II. In ME. the genitive was occasionally (as in I 
nouns of time) used adverbially = In the condition ! 
of death, dead; so lives 'gen. of life) «* alive. Oh. . 

a 1250 Owl \ Night. 1C30 Ah thu nevre men to gode 
laves ne dcathes, stal nc stod“. c Guy Want' (A) 
5459 Ni$t no day swiken y nille Liues or de)>es that n h 
him sc. 

12 . To death (Sc. to deid , oecas, in Eng. to f 
dead ) ; a. lit. following verbs as an adverbial 1 
extension expressing result, as to + slay , beat, stone , 
etc. to death ; hence to do to (the) death (arch.), to 
kill, slay ; to put to death , to kill, esp. in the exe- 
cution of justice, to execute. 

ciQoo.igs. Goxp. Matt. xx. 18 Hix rc-n>heria 5 hyne to 
dcnj»e. a sa«5 Juliana 62 He slon liim wi 3 a stan to 
dende. a 1300 Cursor M. 6711 (Colt ) To ded [v.r. de^el 
hat heist man sal stan. £1330 R. Brunnp Chron. (1810) 
127 pe date, .pat Stcuen to dcae was dight, £1400 Dcstr. 
Troy 9543 The Troicns.. dong horn to dethe. £1489 1 
Caxton Flam hardy n V. J1890) 21 Wounded to deth. 1560 x 
Hk. Ptscipl. Ch . Scot. vii. g 2 For suche. .the Civill swearde 
aught to putmche to death, c x6oo Shake. Sonn. xciv, 

A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 1611 — Lymb. 

\ • v. 215 The Gods do menne to strike me To death with 
mortal! ioy. X734 tr. R oilin' s Ane. Hist. (1827) II. 111. 1R9 
Shot to death with darts. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tvm'sC. 
xix, The slave-owner can whip his refractory slave to death. 

1 1314 Guy JFanv. (A.) 3581 So mani to ded ther he dedc. 
£1400 Destr. Trov 11932 The knightes .. The pepull with 
pync putty 11 to dethe. a 1400 Sir Pen 930 Thci he was 
done to the dede. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. Ffl, c. 34 Prcamb., 
Dyvcrs [were] put to deth. 1570-6 I.ambardk Peramb 
Kent (1826) 391 lack Cade, .did to death the Lord Say, and 
others 1599 Shaks. Much Adov. iii. 3 Done to death by 
slanderous tongues. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows 111 i 60. 
295 Ministers o? Justice in putting capitall malefactors to 


death. 1847 G rote Greece (1862) III. xxxiv. 225 They un. 
all put to death. 1858 Gi N, P. 1 iioMisos Audi Alt. 11 
lux. 36 Haunted by pictures of some ho had done to death 
b. intensifying verbs of feeling, as hate, festal, 
or ncljs., as sich, wearied: to the last extrcmit), to 
the uttermost, to the point of physical or nervous 
exhaustion, beyond endurance. 

<11300 Cmsor M. 13070 (Cott.) llrrodl.is him hated to 
ded. 1583 Holiyband Campo dt btor 241 llodius is in- 
amoured to dead of a certaine yong woman. 1613 .Siiaks. 
lien. FI 1 1 , iv. ii. 1 Grif How do’s youi Grave V Kath 
O Griflitli, sicke to death. 1670 G. H. Hist Cardinals 1 
it. 58 The Hereticks abhor 111c to death. 1670 Dryden 
Cong. Granada Pt. 11. in. 111, I’m sad to death, that 1 must 
lie your foe. 1773 Mrs. Ciiai*onl Impnn'. Mind (1774) II. 
80 A gentleman who would resent to death an imputation 
of falsehood. 1806 Bioomheld Wild I t<wer\ Poems (1845) 
220 Some almost laugh'd themselves to dead. 1800 Dick* ns 
Ham. Pudge xxii, My stars, Simmun !. .You frighten me to 
death 1 1850 Mrs. Carlylk Lett. II. 142, l have also been 
bothered to death with servants. 

0. To the. death formerly interchanged with to 
death in all senses; it is now used only in ceitain 
expiessions, as to puisne , pet sc< ute, wage uuv to 
the death, 

1382 Wyc 1 ii* Matt xxvi 38 My soulc is sorovvful til to 
the deth i 1400 1 /tree Ktng\ ( cdogne iv, w K/ec bias was 
syke to pe dethe c 1450 Merlin mx f l hese shull the 
[ = thee] love and scruc cuer to the deth 1563 WinJet hour 
Sioir 'Phte Qiiist, Wks. 1888 I 05 To bancis Chnstiams,. 
nnd cond* nine tbame to the detne i <68 <»kai ion ( hron 
II. 217 The winch Castell the king hated to the death 
1586 T. B. La Fr tmaud hr. Acad. (1589) 261 With such 
spet (dies he fought unto the death. * 59 $ Siiaks M in h Ado 
1. 111. 7 4 \ ou aic both sure, and will assist nice? i our. 1 o 
the death my Lord. 1673 Dkydln Man, <1 la Mode \ 1, 
And she tnk< s it to the dentil. 184* S. Lov 1 h Handy . I ndy 
ii. When he [an attorney] was obliged .. to hunt his man 
to the death. 1848 Macauiay l/ixt. Png II 207 bum 
generations of Stuaits bail waged 4 war to the death with 
four generations ol Puiitans, 

13 . f To have or take the death ; to meet one’s 
death, to die. Oh, So Fo eat Hi ones death : see 
Catch v, 30. To be the death oj: see sense 7. 
To be (or make it) death [for] : i.c. to be (or make 
it) a matter of death 01 capital punishment. 

c 1435 Torr. Port neat 1220 I he kyng had W'end he had 
^the dede. c 1470 Hi NkV Wallace xi 837 Thtouch coua- 
*111 e, gud Ectoi tuk the ded, 165a H. Bell Luther's Coliog. 
(Cassell’s Ed.) lilt should l>e death for any prison to have 
. a copy thereof. 1847 Tennyson Prtnc, Proh 150, I would 
make it death For any male thing but to peep at us. 

14 . Death's door , the gates or jaws of death : 
figurative phrases denoting a near approach to, or 
gicat danger of, death. 

138a Wvci ip Ps. cvifil 18 And they ne^hctlen to the ijatis 
of deth. 1550 Covfrdale Spn. Pcrle xviii, 'I <> bring unto 
deaths door, that he may leslore unto life again 1646 
i*. Bulkelky Go\pel Cat'/, To Rdr 1 When death comes 
to our dorrs, and we are at deaths dorc. 1746 Bi mu It v 
?nd Let, Tar* water § 12 Many patients might thereby hr 
rescued from the jaws of death 1855 Ti nnvson Charge 
Id. Brigade, Into the jaws of Death, Into the mouth of 
Hell, Rode the six hundred i860 Trollopf hr amity P 
xluh Poor Mrs. Crawley had been at death's door, 
lo. To be in at the death (in fox -hunting) : to 
be present when the game is killed by the hounds 
Alsoyf^-. 

1800 Windiiam Speeches Part. (1812)!. 337 For the empty 
fame of being m at the death. 1841 Lytkin A 7 . q Morn 
v. iv, A skilful huntsman, .who generally contrived to be in 
at the death. 

10 . J'o be death on (slang) : to he eminently 
capable of doing execution on, ora very good hand 
at dealing with ; to be very fond ol. 

1855 Haiihumion Nat. Sf Hum Nat 225 (BaitJett) 
Women are lxmi with certain natural tastes. Sally was 
death on lace x86o Baktli tt Piet. Amer. s.v , I’o he 
death on a thing, is to he . a capital hand at it, like the 
quack doctor who could not manage the whooping cough, 
hut was, as he expressed it, ‘death on fits V ulgar 1884 
K. Favvcftt Gentl of Leisure 1.9 Fanny hasn’t forgotten 
\ou .. she was always death on you English chaps. 1891 
Lfntzner Australian WonLbk. 19 Death on, good at. 

* Death on rabbits’, would mean a very good rabbit shot. 

17 . In various other phraseological expressions , 
as as pale as death (sec Talk] ; and tolloj as sute 
as death, to ride, come on, hang on, etc , Itke death, 
or like grim death, 

1786 Burns .Scott h Drink x, J hen Bui new in comes on 
like death, At every chaup 1893 lit Hits 73 Dec 211/3 
'The baby, .bolds on to that fingci like glim death. 

III. Combinations. 

•ff The genitive, now used (as a possessive) only 
in poetry or when death is personified, \uis foi- 
merly freely used where we should now use of, 
or death - in combination, as in death's evil, son 070, 
sting; death's bed, day, wound (sue Dkatr-bed, 
etc.). See also Death \s-face, -head, -Hr kb, -hi no. 

a 1000 Guthlac 350 <Gr.) Nis me pars drakes sur*. c iroo 
Okmin 1374 par Cristevs meunissc nevse Draimt da ln*ss 
drinneh. c 1^30 Halt Metd. 17 pat dreoii di.de . . puec) pat 
dcadcs dunt. c 14a* Hoccifvi* Learn to Die 5 ,8 1 hogh 
thow scckc in thy bed now lyc, Be nut agaM, no d^thc^ cind 
haast thow. 1847 Lytic Hymn, '‘Abide with im ’ vi, Where 
is death’s sting? Where, grave, thy victory V 

18 . General combinations of obvious meaning. 
These may be formed at will, nnd to an> extent . examples 

are here given. The use of the hyphen is mainly synrw - 
tical ; it usually implies also a mam stress on death-, « m 
dea'th-graxp, dea th-si t k ness, dea'th-pollu' A d 



DEATH. 


74 


DBATHPUL. 


a. attributive. IAs with other names of things, j 
employed instead of the* genitive death's. In this 
construction already ficcly used in OK., as in dfaj>- 
bfam, - bedd, -nee aim, -dug, - denu , -spere, -state, 
etc.] Of death ; belonging or ]>ertainin£ to death ; 
as death -agony, -angel, - chamber , - chime , 
x/t w, - duge , (* -//Wv, \ -fatly fever , -grapple, 
groan, -hour, knell , -pang, -sentence, -shot, -shriek, 
-sleep, -song, -slab, stiffening . , -token, -7>nca my, 

- wraith , clc , etc 

t 1440 C,u(.ka\e /.if Si. A'ti/h v. 17,1 S 00 sodeynly 
nn-lo doth for to fulle. bom men wenc that diith-f.il wcic 
niyvnye 1601 Cm si mi /.ore's Atari. <1878) 30 Many 
I )«*.itli ilonrcknoi king Soules cnmpl.iine. 1606 Shaks 
l> \ ( / 11. ni. 187 He is so plaguy pioud, that the death 
t<>D u> uf it Cry no recouei >*. 1635 Com ► v Davtdeisw. u?? 

One would have thought That Nature’s self in her Death- 
pangs hail been, a 1780 J Cakn h< Trav. 334 The number of 
tin. ch.uh-ciics they give, declares how many of their own 
pai ty are lost. Ibid 3 yj '1 hey are then bound to a stake. . 
and obliged lor the last time to sing their death-song. 170* 

R Clmiumi and La tvary Poems 1803 II. 67 Christ's death- 
houi. *795 Son 111 v Joan of Ate iv. da He knew That 
this uas the Death-Angel A/iael, Ami that his hour was 
mine 1798 S01HIHY tu IVu/artd's Oberon (iK.i(>) II. 25 
Pale as the 1 heek with death-dew icy cold. 1799 Nelson 
iu Nicolas Hip. IV. 8a To name Sidney Smith's Fir a 
I.ieutenant to the Death vacant y of Captain Miller. 1811 
W. R. Si'LNU-R Poems 96 And out death-suitcncc ends the 
hook 1813 Byron Giaour \ xiu, 'i’he dcathshot hissing 
from afai. x8z3.SHh.Li lv (J. A/ab\ it. 14 Nature confirms the 
faith his death groan sealed Ibid, i\. 104 'i’he melancholy 
wind 1 death diige sung. 1814 Si 011 Ld. of Isles \ 1. win, 

I must not Moray’s ikath-knell hear ! 18*9 Cakiyi k At hi. 
(1837) Ii. 33 He gave the death stab to modern Supcistitiou. 
1814 Ih M \ui ini au /h merara i\. 12 8 'Die animal was not 
tone resh .lined till the long death-grapple was over. 1838 
I.v 1 ion Lula 1 v, The death-shriek of his agonised fathu. 
.841 lMshv Crt\ts P.ng ( b. 100 i‘tom this deathslccp . 

1 *1 otestnut (lei tunny was awakened hy another battle-i r> 

185* Garfl nti r Man. Phys. (cil. 2) 221 The Rigor Alortis, 

01 death -stiffening of the musi les. x88s J. H. Blunt Rtf. 

C 7 /. k ng. II j T he gallery out of whn h llie death-chamber 
opened. 1883 A. I. MhNKEN Infilhia 22 The last tremble 
of the conscious death-agony. ,814 GURNEY & MVUIS 111 
tq/// Ltttt. May 79a Alleged apparitions of Jiving persons, 
the commonest of which are death-wiaiths. 

b. objective , with pres, pples. [alieady in OK., 
ns dhf-berende\, as death-bearing, -boding, -brav-* 
ing, bringing, • i on n lei /citing, -darting, - dealing , 
-subduing, -threatening, etc., ntljs. 

1580 Si uni Y Arcadia (1O22) 269 The. .. summons of the 
death -threatening trumpet. 1581 — Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 27 
Death-bringing sinnes. 1590 Sucks. Atids. N. ill. ii. 564 
Death counterfeiting sleepc. 159a Rom. Jul. lit. ii. 47 
The death-darting eye of Co< katrice. 1503 — Ltur. 165 
No noise but Owles & wolues death-boiling cries. 1633 
Ford Broken It. 1. ii, Death-braving Ithocles. a 17 *x Krs 
Hymns Pvang Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 171 Their Death- 
subduing King. 1774 Got Df*\t. Nat. l/i\t (1776) VII. 136 
This death-dealing creature x8ax Shflley Fugitives iv, 7 
As a dcath-hndmg spirit i860 Sat. Rev. X. 574/1 When 
these death-dealing missiles fell among them. 

c. instrumental, with pa. pples., and parasyn - 
thetie, as death-begirt, -dewed, - divided , -laden, 

- marked \ - polluted , -shadowed, -sheeted, - slain , 
-winged, -wounded, etc., adjs. 

159a Shaks, Rom. Jul. Pro!, 9 The fearful passage of 
their dcath-mark’d love. ? c 1600 Distracted Emp. 11. i tu 
Bullet) O. PI. 111 . 192 Having his deathe-slayne rnistres in 
his armrs, *6*3 Massinger Dk. Milan v. ii, Secrets that 
restoic To life iTeath-wotindeil men ! 1647 H. More Souf 

of Soul 111. xvi, 'through the death shadowed wood. 1787 
Mary Wot isionecr. Hus. (1798) IV. 139 Those mansions, j 
where death-diviclrd friends should meet. 1800 Byron Jo 
/• ion me viii, The death, wing’d tempest’s blast. 18(8 
Shellkv Rev, Islam x. xiii, 'i’he death-polluted land. 183s 
Mothfkymli Poet. Whs. (1847) 4 The dark death-laden 
banner, a *839 Milman Good Friday Wks, II. 336 By thy 
drooping cleat h-dew’d brow. 1871 G. Macdonald Songs 
U inter Pays lit. iv, Death sheeted figures, long and white. 
1879 Browning Ivan Ivanov, 30 F.ach village death-begirt. 

d. adverbial relations of various kinds, with 
adjs. and pples., rarely verbs. [With adjs. already 
in OK., as dthf-foge, - scyldiz, -wlrig ] In, to, unto, 
of, like, as death ; as death-black, -cold, -deaf, -deep, 

- devoted , - doomed , -due, -great, - pale , -weaiy, 
-worthy, etc , adjs. ; death-doom vb. See also 
Death- sick. 

1614 Svimstfr Bethulias Rescue \ t. 210 So, the Saint- 
Thief, which suffered with our Saviour Was led to Life by 
his Drath-ducBchnv lour. 174 * Franc is//cri»<Yiv,\iv.(Jod ), 
Ihc death devoted breast. 174a Yolng Nt. fit. v 75 This 
Death-duep Silence, and incumbent Shade. 1776 Micklk 
tr .Camocus' l.nsiad $ 30 De.ilh-doom'd man. i795Soctii» y 
Joan of. 1 r< v. 596 The death-pale face. 1796 T. Townsiii nd 
Poems 103 What tho’ the .sigh or wailing voice Can’t soothe 
the drath-cold ear. *8a9 E. Elliott Village Patriarch 
Prrf., With only one Mar . in the death-blaoc firmament. 
*839 Baiily Justus ii (1848)11 I.ike Asshur's death-great 
monarch 1863 BARiNc;-(ioi ld Iceland 259, I can death- 
doom him a-. I please 1864 T am fi 1. /' ire si tie Trav. 242 
To death-<le if Carthage shout in vain. 1866 Howeils 
Venet. Life ui. 34 vMl tne floors arc death-cold in wintci. 

19. Special combs. : death-adder, a name for 
the mentis Aianthophis of venomous serpents, csp. 

A. ant an tiut <>f Australia ; also erron. f. deaf-adder , 
deaf adder : sec T >eaf <x. i d, 7 ; death-baby ( l \.SP, 
see quot. ; death-bill {FacIP, a list of dead for 
whom prayers weie to be said (see quot.) ; death - 
blant, (a a blast of a horn, etc. announcing or 


presaging death ; (b a storm or wind of destructive 
or deadly character ; death-oord, the rope used for 
hanging, the gallows- rope ; de&th-danoe, a dance 
at or in connexion with death ; the Dance of Death ; 
death-doing a., doing to death, killing, murderous 
(see also Dead-doing); death-drake (Angling), 
a kind of artificial fly (see Drake); death-duty, 
a duty levied on the devolution of property in con- 
sequence of the owner’s death; legacy, and probate 
and succession duties ; + death-evil (dede-, deed-\ 
a mortal disease ; also, the name of a specific 
di^nsc quot. 1559 ); death-foud, a ieud ptose- 
c uted to the death ; death-flame - Deatii-fire i ; 
doath- flurry ( JfVia/efisheiy ), the convulsive 
struggles of a dying whale after being harpooned 
(see F lurry) ; also Jig . ; + death-head = Death’s- 
head ; 'f death-ill (Sc. + dede-i/l), mortal illness; | 
death-mask, a cast of plaster or the like, taken | 
from a person’s fate after death ; death-moss (see 
quot.); death-moth, the Death’s-head Moth; 
doath-penalty, the penalty of death, capital 
punishment ; death-penny, the obolus placed in 
the mouth of a corpse, with which to pay the feiry- 
man in Hailes; doath-pile, a funeral pile; death- 
rate, the proportion of the number of deaths to 
tho population of a country, town, etc., usually 
reckoned at so much per thousand per annum ; 
death-rattle, a rattling sound in the throat of 
a dying pci son, caused by the partial stoppage of 
the air-passage by mucus ; death-ring, a finger- 
ring constructed to convey poison in shaking hands 
( \\ . Jones, Fitiger-n'ngs 1 S 77 , 435 ) ; death-rope, 
a gallows-rope; death-ruckle, -ruttle (Sc.) — 
death-rattle', death-sough (.SV.),*thc last inspira- 
tion of a dying person’ (Jam.); death-tick-- • 
Death-watch i ; death-trance, a trance in which 
the action of the heart, lungs, etc. is so reduced as 
to produce the semblance of death (Syd. Soe. I ex, 
iSNa) ; death-trap, applied to any place or stiuc- 
turc which is unhealthy or dangerous without its 
being suspected, and is thus a trap for the lives of 
the unwary; death- wave (see quots.) ; death- 
weight, a small weight placed on the eyelids of 
a corpse to keep them closed. 

x86o L hambrrf Encycl. s.v. Adder , A very venomous ser- 
pent of New South Wales {Ac autho/his tor/or) is sometimes 
called the "'death-adder, 1615 Sir E. Houy Curry-combe 
39 The gracclcsse people, who stopped their cares like the 
death Adder. x88x A Chequered Career 32* 'I he deaf 
addci , or death adder, as some people misi all it. 189a N J '. 
Nation n Aug. 107 t A certain fungus called * ‘'death- 
baby’ . fabled to foretell death in the family. 1849 Ro< k 
Ch. of Fathers II. 383 note, Abp. Lanfranc . . allotted the 
office of drawing up and sending off these ^death-bills to 
the nrrcenior 18*0 S< oTT Abbot xxxviii, A bugle sounded 
loudly .‘It is the "death-blast to Queen Mary’s royalty*, 
said Ambrosius. 187J5 tr. Comte de Paris' Hist. Civ. 

I Par A me r. i. 456 Inc stoim which in consequence of 
its periodical return in the beginning of November, 
sailors rail the death-blast. *8ao St . Kathleen IV. 33 
(Jam ) She had forihtcc nights successively seen a *dcath- 
lamlle flitting, along the cliffs. ^1x851 Joanna Bajliik 
(Ogilvic), Have I done well to give this hoary vet ’ran 
..To tne "death-cord, unheard? x 865-8 F. Fakkman 
Prance <V Fng. in Amer. (1880)275 The ghostly "death* 
dance of the breakers, a 165a drome Netu Acad. 1. Wks. 
1873 II, 9 Here’s the "death-doing point. X795 Souiiify 
loan of Arc \ 11. 362 That death-doing foe. 1709 G. Smith 
/ ahoratory II. 298 I Angling'S *Death-clrake . .taken chiefly 
in an c\cning, when tne May-fly is almost K«me. x88x 
Giaostonic m Daily News 5 Apr. 2/6 My attention has 
been turned to a much larger subject — the subject of*denth 
duties, c 1330 R. Bri nnk Citron. (tKio) 32 Sijren at 
( doui estre *dcdc cuelle him tokc. X559 Mokwyng Fvonym. 
356 Angry byles, stub as in some mens legges the late 
wry tars call the deed cvill, x8ao Scott Abbot xt, They have 
threatened a "death-feud if any one touches us. 1813 Hum. 
Queen's H’aXrf 6sThat fays and spectres, spread the "death- 
name on the wold, i860 Gf.n. P. Thompson Audi Alt . XH . 
ci. 2 'I he convulsive effort,— 4 "death-flurry ’ as the whalers 
call it, — which is taking place in America on the subject of 
slavery. 1771 Wkslk vJVAs (1872^.287 They arc mere 
‘dcatn-heaas : they kill innocent mirth. 1851 Longi*. Gold, 
Leg, iv. Refectory, None of your death-heads carved in 
wood, c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron, vn. x. 230 In-til hys 9 Dedc ill 
cpihen he lay. 1675 Durham Pi.rp. Commaudm. 'I’o Kdi. 

1 b (Jam ) The death-ill of a natural unrenewed man. x8ss 
( # alt Steam-boat 292 (Jam.) Na, na ! There’s nae dead-ill 
about Loui. 1877 Dimuhs Shahs. Primer ii. 29 There 
exists a "death-mask, which bears the date 1616 and which 
may be the original 1 ast from the dead poet’s face. 1838 
Miss Pardof. River <*• Desert I. 747 On many . . venerable 
pines hung wreaths of the gieyish-colourcd, silken parasite 
which is 1 ailed in ‘wood-craft’ the * death-moss, a i8ax 
Keats Ode to Atelancholy 6 Nor let the beetle, nor the 
"’death-moth be Your mournful Psyche, 1873 E. Wiut f Life 
m t hrist 11. xiv. (iR?8) T55 The "death-penalty of the law 
of Moses. 1863 Wiiyik Mflviilf. Gladiators III. 258 
Si alter a handful of dust over my forehead, and lay the 
"death-penny on my tongue. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa 
Gnidt tvindows 11. 76 Had all the "death-piles of the ancient 
years Flared up in vain lx-fore me? 1864 Soe. Sc. Rev. 68 
I’he Meath rates in the army had been reduced, .hry sanitary 
measures. 1873 B. Stkwart Consent. Force i. x The death 
rate, .varies with the temperature. 18*9 Lytton Dmereux 
\i. iv, His lips quivered wildly— I heard the "death-rattle. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. xxvii, That was the "death-ruckle— he's 
dead. x8«o lihnkio. Alag. Sept 652 1 Jam.) Heard nac ye 


the lang drawn death-sough? 1879 Jefferies Wild Life 
in S. C. 207 In the huge beams or woodwork, the "death- 
tick is sure to be heard in the silence of the night. 1835 
Browning Paracelsus v. 128 This murky, loathsome "Death- 
1 trap, this slaughter-house. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 830 If. 

the Board schools are death-traps. 1848 C. A. Johns Week 
I at Lizard 103 About one in every nine is more boisterous. . 
than the icst: this the fishermen call ‘the "death wave * 
1886 J .Milne Earthquakes 171 Phenomena. ,r>» the Wexford 
Coast, .popularly known as * death waves probably in con- 
sequence of the lives which have been lost hy these sudden 
! inundations. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poet's Voiv v. iv-v, 
I They laid the "death. weights on mine eyes. 

| Death a., var. of Deaf a. in some MSS., and in 
| mod. dial. See also death-adder in Death 19. 
a 1500 Aletr. Life St. Rath. 4^6 There is made hole dethe 
and dombe. 1574 Hellowks Gueuata's Pam. Ep. xi6 As 
he was death, and most dunch, I cried out more in speaking 
unto him, than I do use in preaching. 1875 Sussex Gloss., 
Death , deaf., ‘afflicted with deathness’. 

So Death 7f. = Deaf v. to deafen. 
c 1440 J Ink A/yst. x*xxi. 186 Lo ! sirs, he dethis vs with 
dynne J 

Death-bed (de*J»bcd). Also 5^6 ded-, dead- ; 

6 deathM bod. The bed on which a person dies ; 
the bed of death. (In OK. the grave.) 

Beowulf 5795 Nu is . . dryhten Geata, dcacS-hedde facst. 
c 1400 Gantt lm 24 On his dee^bed to a-bide Goddcs wille. 
a 1500 Chtlcfc of Brtstowe too in IIa/ 1 . K. F. P\ J. 115 On 
his ded bed he lay. 1550 C< >vfrdalk Spir. P\'rle xih By him 
that lieth on his dead-bed. 1567 Maflft Gr- Forest 29 
When as he lay vpon his deathes bed. x 6 o 4 Shaks. Oth. 
v. ii. 51 Sweet Soule, take heed, take herd of Pcriury/I hou 
art on thy death-bed. 173a Pom F.p. Cobh am it 6 He 
dreads a death-bed like tne meanest davc. 1874 Stcbbs 
Const. Hist (1875) I. vii. 20J Canute’s division of his 
dominions on his death-bed. 
b. attrib. 

1691 8 Norris Pract. Disc (1707) IV. 185 Such a Death- 
bed charity is too near akin to a Death-bed repentance, to 
be much valued. 1816 Scni v Tales of / and lord Introd , 
To answer funeral and deathbed expenses. 

Death-bell (tlc*>bel). Also dead-bell (Sc. 
deid-boll . 

1. A bell tolled at the death of a person ; a pass- 
ing-bell. 

1781 C. J. Fieldino Brothers , The Village death-hell’s 
distant sound. 1784 Cown r Task it. 31 A woild that seems 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease. 1880 F.. Pf.acoi k 
in Cath, Household 5 Jan. 1 3/3 'lhe custom of ringing the 
dcath-hell at night. 

P a 1740 Barbara Allan viii. in Child Ballads ( t8S6> iv. 
377/2 She heard the dead-bell ringing, 18.. Whittifk 
( >y of Lost Soul iv, The guide, as if he hemd a dead-bell 
toll, Stmts. 

2. A sound in the ears like that of a bell, sup- 
posed by the superstitious to poitend a death. 

1807 Hogg A fountain Bard 17 (Jam.) O lady, ’tis dark, an' 
I heard the death-bell, An' darena gac yonder for gowd nor fee. 

Dea th-bird. A bird that feeds on dead bodies ; 
a carrion-feeding bird; a bird supposed to bode 
death ; a popular name of a small North American 
owl, Nyctala Richardsoni. 

x8ax Shelley Prometh. Unh. 1. 340. i8ss — Hellas 1025 
The death-birds descend to their feast. 1864 T. Taylor 
Ballads of Brittany (1865) 93 Sudden I heard the death- 
bird’s cry. 

Dea*th-blOW. a blow that causes death. 

1793 Soe they Joan of Arc mi. 135 For the death-blow 
prepared, c 1813 Mrs. Shfrwood Stories Ch. Catech. xiv. 
118 It wax her death-blow — down she dropped, and never 
spoke after. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. xxxii, 302 
Never to receive the death-blow but with joy. 
fig. x8xx Byron Lines written beneath Picture, The death- 
blow of my Hope. 1838 Thirlwali. Greece V. toj That 
event.. was generally considered ns a dcath-hlow to the 
Spartan power. 

Dea'th-day. Forms : see Death ; also 

7 death’s-. 

1. The dav on which a person dies. 

735 B/*:r>A Death-song , Huacthis gastae, godaes acththa 
y fines, aeftcr deothdaegc doetnid uucorthae. 136* Lancl. 
P. PI. A. hi. 104 Henncs to hi deh day do so no more. 1389 
iu Eng. Gilds 121 At deu day of a brober, euery couple 
to }cuyn iij. penys. c X450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1540 My 
deed day comes at hand, a 1649 Dr i/mm. of Hawth. 
Cy fress Grcn>e Wks. (171 x) 124 The death-day of thy body 
is thy birth-dav to eternity. x88s J. Parkfr Apost, Life 

I. 15 Your death-day need not come upon you as a surprise. 

2. The anniversary of this day. 

1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang, Uni. xcvii. §064 Keeping 
a deaths-day a* well as a birth-day. 1817 W. Taylor in 
Monthly A/ag. XLIV. 234 The 7th of November was kept 
as a solemn anniverse by Loren/o dei Medici, .os the birth- 
day atul death-day of Plato. *855 Thackeray Newcomes 

II. 332 The death-day of the founder, .is still kept. 

Dea’th-fire. 

1. A luminous appearance supposed to be seen 
over a dead body, etc. : ~ Dead-light 3. 

1796 CoLEHiDGR Ode Departing Year, Mighty armies of 
the dead, Dance like dcath-fircs round her tomb. x8x8 
Siiellky Rev. Islam xt. xii, From the choked well, whence 
a bright death-fire sprung. 

2. A fire for burning a person to death. 

1857 T. Flanagan Hist. R. C. Church Eng. II. 81 A large 
wooden statue of the blessed Virgin was brought . . to mnkc 
the death-fire. 

Deathftll (de-Jrffil), <*• [See -FUL.] 

1. Full of death ; fraught with death ; mortal, 
fatal, destructive, deadly. 

a tofo Lofsong In Cott. Horn. *07 Bt his dcaSfule grtirc 
and bt his bloate swote. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 104 



DEATH-WORTHY. 


DEATH-HUNTER. 

» 

Manie dcalhfull torments. 1617 Lollins Def. Bp. Ely it. 
ix. 36 2 As Homer suies of the champions in their dcathfuli 
combat. i6az G. Sanies Ovitf s Met, 11. (1626) 23 The 
dcathfuli Scorpion’s far-out-bending clawes. X 74 » Collins 
Ode to Meny 7 Amidst the dcathful field. 1850 Blm kik 
JRschylus I. 154 The man, that dealt the deathful blow 
1878 Baynic Pnrit. Rev . viii. 340 Man under sinful and 
dcathful conditions. 

2. Subject to death, mortal, arch, rare . 

16x6 Chapman Homer's Hymn to Venus (N.), That with 
a deathless goddess lay A deathful man. 1887 Mourns 
Odyss. nt. 3 Unto deathful men on the corn-kind earth that 
dwell. 

3. Having the appearance of death, deathly. 

1656 [see Deathulnlss] 1803 Tank Point'd Thaddem 

viii. (x8jx) 74 The deathful hue of his countenance. 1850 
Mrs. Brownino Vision 0/ Poets xcii, Dcathful their faces 
were. s88x VV. Wilkins Songs 0/ Study 97 Her .. white 
body spotted o’er With dcathful green. 

Hence Deathfally adv. y DeatlifulnaiB. 
x8oo Campbell Get tr. IVyom. 1. xvi, Deathfully their 
thunders seem’d to sweep. 18x0 Scott Lady 0/ L . iv. xxv, 
She was bleeding deathfully. 1656 Art if. Handsom 70 
To adorn our looked, so as may be most remote from 
a dcathfulnesse. a 1853 Robertson Lcet. i.( 1858)1 16 Thcic 
is nothing to break the deep dcathfulness of the scene. 

Dea th-hu nter, slang. One who furnishes 
a newspaper with reports of deaths (obs.) ; a vendor 
of dying speeches or confessions ( obs .) ; an under- 
taker ; see also quot. 1816. 

1738 (title in Farmer), Ramble through London, containing 
observations on Beggars, Pedlars .. Death Hunters letc.). 
1776 Foote Capuchin 11. Wks. 1^90 11 . 391 When you were 
the doer of the Scandalous Chronicle, was not 1 death-hunter 
to the very same paper? 18x6 C. James Milit. Diet. (cd. 4) 1 
377/2 Death Hunters , followers of an army, who, after the I 
engagement, look foi dead bodies, in order to strip them. | 
1851 Mayhmv fond. Lab. 1 . 228 (Farmer) The 4 running . 
pattcicrs’, or death-hunters, being men engaged in vending ] 
last dying speeches and confessions. j 

Deatnify (dc‘|>ifoi), v. nonce-wd. (.Sc c quot.) | 
*1834 Coi.hiiogb in Remains (1836) II. 163 Warburton , 
would scarcely have made so deep a plunge into the bathetic 
as to have deathified 4 sparrow’ into ‘spaic me ! ’ . 

Deathiness (de fines;, rare. [f. Death y a. | 
+ -NESS.] The state or quality of being ‘dcathy ’. 1 
1801 SorimcY I'hatabav. (D.), It hums clcai ; but with 
the air around Its dead ingredients mingle deathiness. 1843 
Sara Coi friim.k in Mem. ( 1873) 1 . 275 The recumbent figure 
. .looks deathy with too real and actual a deathiness. 

Deathless (de-pos), a. [see -ucss.] 

1 . Not subject to death ; immortal. I 

i$o8 Sylvesthi Du Bartas 11. i. Eden 741 Should (like ! 

oui acath-lcss Soule) have nexerdv’d. 1648 Bovui Seraph, j 
Love iii. (1700) xy Though Angels and humane Souls he I 
Deathless. 1790 Cowpfr Odyssey iv. 582 The deathless I 
tenants of the skies. 187X Tylok Print Cult. 1 . 4215 The j 
faith that animals have immaterial and deathless souls. 1 

2. fig Of things. 

x6a6 Crash aw Sdspet. d’Her. iii, I’he dew of life, whose | 
deathless spring Nor Syrian flame, nor Bureau frost dc- 
flow’rs. 1667 Milton /\ L. x. 775 Deathless pain. *867 
Freeman Norm. Com/. (1876) I. vi. 408 The deathless name 
of Godwine. 

Hence Dea'thleMly adv, y Deathlessness. 

168a H. More Anuot. Glanvill' s Lux O. 94 The dcath- 
lessncss of the Soul. 1865 G. Meredith Rhoda Fleming 
xvi. (1889) 119 Our deathlcssness is in what we do, not in 
what wc are. 2850 Mrs. Browning Vision of Poets cxi, 
His brown bees hummed dcathlessly. 

Death-light. 

1 . ■ DkAIi-UGUT 3, 1 )KATI(-PIUE I. j 

x8»3 Joanna Baili.ik Collet t. Poems 105 A deutlidight 

that hovers o’er Liberty’s grave. 

2. A light burning in a death-chamber. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. I. 146 I’he two 
1 amlles. . reserved . .to be her own death-lights. 

Deathlike (de-|>loik\ a. [f. Death i -like; I 
formed after the OE. dMp-lic had become deathly.'] 
f 1 . Deadly, fatal, mortal ; = Deathly 2. Obs. 

1548 Upall. etc. Erasm. Par. John 77 b, The sickenes 
was not deathlyke. x6o8 Siiaks. Per. 1. i. 20 Death-like 
diagons here affright thee hard. x6ax Lady Mary Wroth 
Urania 418 Most crucll, and the death-lik’st kind of ill. 

2. Resembling death. 

1605 Sylvester Du Partus 11. iii. Vocation 616 A deep 
and death-hke Lctharge. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc iv. 
415 A death- like paleness. 1856 Stanley Sitiai <V Pal, i. 
(1858) 14 The deathlike silence of a legion where the fall 
of waters, .is unknown. 

Deaiihlinesau U. Deathly a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being deathly ; resemblance to death. j 
1841 Lytton Nt. 4 Morn. (1851) 349 The utter, total j 
Dcathlincss in Life of Simon. x86s Mrs. Si owe Agnes < f 
Sorrento xviii. 215 The utter denthlincss of the scene. 

De&thling (dc’pliij). rare. [See -lino.] 

1. One subject to death, a mortal. Also attrib . 

X508 Svi vtsiKk Du Bartas ti. i. Imposture 374 Alas fond 

death-lings 1 1839 Baili-v Ftstus xiv. (1848) 151 Dcathlings ! 
on earth drink, laugh and love ! x886 Wav tr. Iliad xu, 

Zeus . . Who over the deathling race and the deathless bearcth 
sway. 

2. pi. Young Deaths, the offspring of Death per- 
sonified. {nonce-use. ) 

1730 Swift Pocms % Death A* Daphne , His realm had need 
That Death should get a num rous breed ; Young dcathlings. 

1 3. Gogs dcathlings : ‘ by God’s death 1 , an oath. 
16x1 Cotgk., Mordicnne , Gogs dcathlings ; a foolish oath 
in Rabfelals]. 

Deathly (depli), a. Forms; 1-2 d6aplic, 2 
deaftlioh, deplioh, 6 deathlie, -lye, 6~ deathly. 
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[OF., dcdpiic *= OlIG. todlth : f. Death i -ly 1 ; 1 
cf. Deadly.] j 

1 1 . Subject to death, mortal. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn, at B16 bonne undcahlio, h ea b he a-r 
d«-ablic warre. ^ 1x75 Cot/. Hem. 221 pu wurst deadlu , v*f 
fin pcs trowes wcstni jefetst. 1 xaoo J tin. Loll. Horn. 9 Mid 
uie deuftht he line. 

2 . Causing death, deadly. I 

< 1x7$ Lanw. Horn. 75 Deblichc alter. 1548 Udall, etc. ' 

Frasm . Par. 2 Cor. 11. (R ), Vnholsome and deathlye to 1 
such as refuse it. 1555 t ohabttaiyon of baithfull 19 The 1 
byting of deathlie serpentes. 1368 T. Hem ell Newe Sonnets 
(18791 119 When deathly seas compels weake hart to quaile. \ 
1862 'Irollope North Arner . I, 263 That dcaLhly flow of 
hot nir coming up. fiom the neighbouring infernal regions. 
1885 W. pe Gray Birch Ltfe K. Harold v. 135 His wounds, j 
many and deathly. I 

3 . Of the nature of or resembling death, death- 
like; gloomy, pale, etc. as death. 

1568 T. IIoulll.DA Aniitie( 1879)69 The deathly day 1 
in dole I passe. 1851 Mrs. Cariyi.i* Lett. II. 204 She, 
poor thing, looking deathly. 1865-8 F. Pakkman Irani e 
4 Eng. in Arner. <1880) 57 A dcatlily stillness 

4 . Of or pertaining to death, foethal. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Souls Trav 176 That deathly odour 
whit h the clay Leaves on its deathlcssness alway. 1878 
Bhowninu La Saistaz 65 As soul is quenchless by the 
deathly mists. 1 

Dea thly, adv. Ill 2 deatfliche. [See piec. 
and -ly «. Cf. Dfaj»ly adv. 1, 3, 4.] I 

f I. In a way causing or tending to death. Obs. | 

a 1240 Lofting in Cotf. I font 211 Her^nrli ich tleie )>et 
spec cr of swuche hinge and dcaSlichc sunegi 
2 . To a degree resembling death. ! 

1817 Coleridge Bwg. / /V. < 1847) I. 185 Here and thus I 
lay, my face, .deathly pale. 1884 C. F. Wool son in Harpers j 
A/ag. Jan. 197/1 It was ‘deathly cold' in these ‘stony lanes’. 

t Dea*th’g-face. Obs - 1 -Dkath’h-head i. 

x6*3 Siiaks. L. L. /.. v. li. 616 A deaths face in a ring. 

Death f g-head (dc‘J>S|hed). [Sec Death i c.] 

1 . The head of Death figured as a skeleton ; i 

a human skull ; a figure or representation of a | 
skull, csp. as an emblem of mortality. | 

1596 Siiaks. Aferdi, I i. ii. 55, I had rather to be married J 
to a deaths head with a bone in his mouth. 1597 — 2 Hen. , 
II 11. iv. 253 Doe not speakc like a Dealbs-bead : doc not 
bid 111c remember mine end. 16^4 Lend. Ga . No. 1987/4 1 

Several Jewels and Rings, one of which was Enamelled with , 
a Dealhs-head. 1768 74 Tin KI R Lt. Nat. (1852) 11 . 639 
Hermits and holy men arc described sighing over death’s 
heads, sobbing and groaning at their lieing men and not 
angels. i8ss Scott Pirate xl, The old black flag, with the 
death's head and hour glass. 1864 Thackeray D. Duval ii, 
His appcaiancc . was us 1 heerful as a death’s head at a feast. 
Jig. 1641 May Old Couple ill. ii. (1810), As the two old 
death's-heads to-morrow morning Arc to be join’d together, j 
t b. A ring with the figure of a skull. Obs. 

(About 1600 commonly worn by procuresses.) 

1605 Mars 1 on Dutch Courtium 1. ii, Their wickcdncssc 
is always before their ey**, and a deathes-head most com- j 
monly on their middle finger. 1607 Dekkkr Northward 
Hoe iv. Wks. 1873 111 50 As if I were a bawd, no ring 
deases me b* a death’s head. 1670 Devout Comntun. I 
i688» 8 Shall not 1 wear thy ring, who am so ready to 
wear a Death’s-head to preserve alive the memorial of a dead 
friend? 

2 . A name given to a South American species of 
squirrel-monkey, Chry\oth> ix sitttreus } lrom the 
appearance of its face and features. 

3 . attrib. Death's-head Moth, a large species 1 

of hawk-moth (Ac heron tia atropos\ having mark- I 
ings on the back of the thorax resembling the figuie I 
of a skull. I 

1781 Barb m Genera Insect. 179 Death's-head moth . . It has ' 
a grey irregular spot upon which are two lilac k dots which , 
\ciy plainly represent a death’s head, whence this insect 
takes its name. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1843) II. 414 ! 
The bees, .protected themselves from the attacks of the ' 
death’s head moth . by cluing the entrance of the hive. I 
1879 Lubbock Sci. Lat. ii. 50 The Death’s head hawk-moth 1 
caterpillar feeds on the potato. } 

+ Dea’th’s-herb. Obs. Deadly Nightshade. 

1607 TorstLL hour-f. Beasts (1673) 99 Dwall or Night- 
shade, which is also culled Dcaths-hcrb. I 

Dea*th-sick, a. [Death 18 d.] Sick uuto | 
death, mortally sick or ill. So DeA’tb-Bl'oknftsi, 
mortal illness. ' 

x6s8 Br. Hall Quo Vadis ? g 19 Apparitions . wherewith 
sonic of our death-sick gentlemen, haue bin frighted into 1 
catholickes. 1661 Petit. E. t hahmer xn -jth Rep, lint . I 
A/SS. Commission 147 During his imprisonment . . he took J 
his death sickness. 1846 Manning Serrn. (1848) II. ii. 33 j 
After the partial cure of a death sickness. ‘ " I 

Deathsman (de-J>sm&n). arch. A man who 
puts another to death ; an executioner. 

1589 Gref.nk Metxaphon (Arb.) 90 Dcmoclcs commanded , 
the deathsman to doo his deuoyre. 1605 Shaks. Lear w, 
vi. 263^1 am oncly sorry He had no other Deathsman. | 
a 163s P. Taylor God's fudgent. 11. vii. (1642) 104 Loath to 
have any other deaths-man but himselfe, he was found , 
slaino by his owne hand. 18x3 Scott Rokeby vi. xxxii, The | 
very dcaths-men paused to hear. 1 

t Dea*th’s-ring. Obs . A death’s-head ring. 

1649 Hall Cases Consc. iv. vii. (1654) 360 The old 
posie of the deaths-ring. 

Dea-th-strnok, a. Also D«*th-strick«n, 
t -itrnokin. Smitten with death, i. c. with a mortal 
wound or disease. 

x6»a J. Reynolds God's Rer>enge 11. vii. 83 They sec her 
death -strooken with that Plannet, and therefore ndiudge 


thcii skill hut vaine. 1653 H Mori Ant ul Ath 10 n 
1 heading A strange Kxample of out Death strut ken as lie 
walked the Streets. 1688 Norris Lo. e 1 111 25 When all 
his Rational Faculty** are as ’iwc-ie bemunm’d and dc_.it h 
struck. 181a Bnron Ch liar 1. lxxvu, Tho’ death sti \u k, 
still his feeble fiamc he rears. 1855 Robinson II hit by 
Glon., Death-stria ken, smitten with death. 1887 A. )i ssmi* 
in Du / . Nit. Btog. IX. 402 2 It is only when be iCetil) is 
death-stricken . that we find the cm tain imscd. 

Death-throe. Founs: a. 4 dep prowe, 6 
Sc. doitht thrau, 7-9 death-throo ; &. Sc and 
north, dial. 4 dod thrau, dede prawe, 6 dede-, 
doid-thraw, 7 dead- throe, 9 dead-thraw, 
-throw, [f. Death + Thuok; most frrqiunt in 
the northern form dede-thraw , mod. Sc. deid-thtatu.] 
The agony of death, the death-struggle ; also Jig, 
e 1305 A/. Ch* tstopher 193 in A. E. F. (18621 64 pat hiie dcj> 
ptowes were strongc. 1449 Compl. Stot, xiv. 121 Dai ms vas 
in the agonya nncl deitnt thrau. 1849 Robirison .S erni 
Se>r. 1. xii (1866) 210 '1 he death-throes of Rome were long 
and terrible. 

ti. it 1300 Cursor At. 26659 (Cult I Quen dial tbraus smiles 
smeit. 1535 Sikw A«r < ton. S tot. 111 . 119 Sum in thedeub 
thiaw la waTtctand in swouii. 1597 Montgomerie C her ne 
«y Slae 286 Like to an fisebe fast iii the net, In deubthraw 
Mideceist 1645 Ruthlriord i ryal «V J n. laith (1845) 
279 In the dead-throe. 1815 Scon Guy AI. ix, Ye m.cun 
com** hnme, sir,— for my lady’s in the dcad-thiaw. x8»6 
K. Irmncj Babylon 1 11. 144 While it is the* de.ubthiow, 
Lhe last gasp ancl termination of life to the Papal Beast 
b. Jig. (St.) x8o8 Jamii son v. 7'., Meat is said to be in the 
elcadthraw’, when it is m-ithc-t told nor hot. i8sa Houg 
i'cfils Alan 111 . 116 (Jam ) One of those . winter days . 
when the weather is what the shcphcids call in the uewd- 
thraw, that is, in u struggle; betwxcn frost and thaw. 

Deathward (de^w^JtD, adv. Forms: sec 
Death. [Sec -ward.] In the direction of death, 
towards death, a. oiig. To (one's) dcallnoanl** 
towards one’s death. 

1 1430 Lux.. Botha* \. i x . (1544) 18 b, Kind ( — Nature] to 
Ins dealhward doth him dispose, c 1440 < nsta Ron/, xlvii. 
.•02 (Hail. MS.), I sawe bitn go to de-pewaitl. c 1530 Ln 
Berners Arth. Lyt . Bryt. 11814) 129 Ye shall not go to 
your detbwurd. 1876 Swinbi rni Eredith 705 And wash 
to dealhward down one flood of doom. 

ft 1340 Hampoi i Conte. 807 When he drawes to dec! 
ward, c X400 Maunih-v. (Roxb )xxi. 96 When pane fiendt/ 
diawc/ to be deed ward 
b. witnout to. 

*844 Mrs. Browning JWtns, Lady Geraldine's ( ourtship 
Com 1 . is. So. Would my hcait and life flow onward, death- 
w ard. 1887 Swinbi us 1 t 01 tine iv. i. 77 Our senses sink 
l iom dream to dicam down denthward. 

Deathwards, adv. \adj [Sec -wards.] 
*= prec, 

X830 Baii ey Icstus v. (18481 1 2/1 All mortal natures fall 
Deathwards, 1880 K. H. Hi noN in Eraser's Mai;. May 
665 T’he ’life-wards' or ‘death-wards’ tendency of our 
uc turns. 

Dea th-warrant. Also 7-8 dead-. A Mat- 
rant for the execution of the sentence ol death. 

169s Luitrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 644 The cle.nl wariant 
i.scc^me to the shcriflTe of London for the cxec utionof 1 jof the 
late condemned criminally. 1757 Svmmi u in Fills Ong 
l ett , 11. IV. 398 The Lords of the Admiralty, signed thr. 
Dead Warrant appointing hnn to be shot. 1886 C. 1 U Lt ot k 
Queen x Resolve 5T/1 Bcloic Parliament relieved her of the 
necessity, she [Queen Victoria 1 had to sign the death-wan ant 
of all prisoners sentenced to suffer c apital punishment . 

Jig. 1814 Scot! Lt/e of Swift Swift’s Wks. 118241 1 250 It 
was her aeath-wai rant. She sunk at nine under tin* dis- 
appointment. 1874 Morli y Compromise (1886) 2 An 
institution whose death-warrant you pretend to be signing. 

Death-watch l<lc-p,wytj). Also 8 dead-. 

1 . The popular name of various insects which 
make a noise like the tithing of a watch, supposed 
by the ignorant and superstitious to portend death ; 
csp, the small beetles of the genus Anobium , which 
bore in old wood, and a minute neuropterouB insect 
Atropos pulsntorhis , known as dustiuctive to bo- 
tanical and entomological collections. 

1668 W11 kins Real Char. 11. v. § 2. 127 Sheathed Winged 
Insects. .That of a long slender body, ficijucnt about bouses, 
making a noise like the minute of a Watch Death Wut< h 
1700 Asiry tr. Saavedra- Eaaardo 11 . 385 The Death-watch 
Spiders spread their curious Hair. I76» Goldsm. Lit. II . 
xc, 1 listened for death-watc lies in the wainscot. 18 *8 Stark 
Hem. Nat. Hist. II. 272 Both srxrs, in the season ot love, 
have the habit of calling one another by striking rapidly 
with their mandibles on the wood . This noise, similar to 
the accelerated beating of a watch, has occasioned . the 
vulgar name of Death-watch. x88i Brsant & Ru ». Chapl. 
of Fleet I. 294 Last night I heard the death* wan Ii 
tomb, 1710 E. Ward But. llud . 60 Thy Melancholy Tick, 
That sounds, alas, so Death-watch like. 

2 . A watch or vigil by the dead or djing 

Dea’th-worm. 

+ 1. «* Death-watch i. Obs. 

*773 Gent l Mag. XL! 1 1 . 195 No ticking death-worm told 
a fancied doom. 

2 . poet. A * worm of death \ 

i8ax Shelley Prometh. Vnl> 11 i. 16 Hou like death- 
worms the wingless moments crawl ! 1850 Mrs. Bkovvmno 

Romaunt of Margret xxiv, Behold, the death-worm to hi-* 
heart Is a nearer thing than thou 

Dea’th-worthy, a. Also 4 ded-. Worthy 
or deserving of death. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 1 1967 (Cott.) Quat has it don his bodi, 
ded worpei to be? 153a Moke Lonfut. Barne\ viii Wks 
780/2 He was death worthy y l wythdrewe from god the 
monv which himself had giuen to god. 1^93 Shaks Lm t. 
635 This guilt would seem death-wortlue in thy brother. 

1 Q *-2 



DEATH-WOUND. 
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DEBARKATION. 


188a H si Ci aik I’ i ii ui s S h *r 1 1 oust. Hist, f ng i\. 157 
( )ne (of Alfred's laws) makes treason deathworthy. 

Dea th-wound. Forms ; see Death ; for- 
merly also fl. dedes*, death’s-. A wound causing 
death, a mortal wound. 

c 13x4 Guy Wanu. (A . > 3490 Smiteh wij> swerdcs & speres 
and }if hem deb wounde, < 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay won 
xxvi. 562 He made him a grete wounde but no deed wounde. 
*793 Lo. Auckland t orr (1862) III 132 Jacobinism is . . 
more likely to ie»-cive its death-wound in the South of France 
than in Flandeis 1867 Smyiii Sai tor's Word-bk., Death • 
'mound, .1 law term for the starting of a butt end, or spring- 
ing .1 fatal leak 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 3 The 
dealci of the death-wound to the spirit of Pharisaism was 
a Pharisee 

(3 13 cursor M. 759 2 (Ciott.) Mani fledd wid dedes 

wound / de|>es wounde}. 1489 Caxton Chron . Eng. 
ccxlin. 390 There he caught deths wounde. 1536 Belles- 
( ron. Scot. (1821) II. 465 Anc deidis woundm his heid. 
1667 Milton L. in. 252 Death his deaths wound shall 
then icccive. 1763 St kafion Indostan (1770) 4 j Mustapha 
Caun. treeived his death’s wound from an arrow. 

Deathy (dej>i\ a. and adv. [f. Dfath i -y.] 

A. adj. Of the nature or character of death ; ■■ 
Dkatiily a. 3, 4. 

1801 |cf. Ds ai minkss]. i8ao Shelley Witch Atl. K\, 

A mimk day within that deathy nook. i8»5 St mi hi y Tate 
of Paraguay iv. 38 A deathy paleness settled in its stead. 
1896 Elatkw. Mag. XX. 66s *1 he Raven dislikes all animal 
foot! that has not a deathy smack, 

B. as adv. To a degree resembling death ; - 

Deathly adv. 2. 

1796 So Vi ill 1 v Ballads, Donna \\, Her theeks were 
deathy white and wan. 1811 Shfli ey Moonbeam ii. » Now 
all is <w athy still. 

t Deaxrrate, a. Obs. fad. L. dcaurat-w, pa. 
pple. of de aura re (late L.^ to gild ovtr, f. I)k- 1. 3 
+ award to gild, f. ait rum gold.] Gilded, golden. 
t 1430 Lyi*.. Com pi. Et. Knt. lxxxvi, And wh>le the twy. 
Iyglit and the iowcs rede Of Phebus lyglit were dcamat 
a lyte. n$io Barclay Miry, Gd. Manners US7°) B iij, 
'1‘he tree of this siienct* with braunchcs deaurate. 1599 
N AMib tauten Stnffe (1871) 57 Of so e>e-bewiti lung 
a deaurate ruddy dye is the skin-coat of this landgrave. 
1616 Bcllokak, Deaurate, guilded, glistering like gold 

Deaurate (d/,p iv'L •, v. ? Obs. [f. 1,. deaunit-, 
ppl. stem of ilea unhe to gild : sec prcc.] tea ns. i 
TV) gild over. Ilcncc Deauratod ///. a. 

156* Bi'i.t f yn Etc. St/nfles 9s a, Golde is holsomc to ' 
deaurate oi glide bosinges. 1603 H. Cros.sk Vertices 1 
C o/u/ino. ( 1878* 54 Tt> deaurate and guild oucr his spottes 
and sores with the tincture and dye of hol>nesse. 1636 
Biooni Glossogr., Deaurate . to gild or layover with gold 
| also in Bmily (fulio> ana Johnson]. 1818 J. Brown 
P\V<. he 62 She .to illuminate Ins pen, A deaurated thought 
inspucs, But instantaneously retires. 

Hence Deanra'tion, the action of gilding. 

1658 Pun 1 irs, Dean rat ion , a gilding over. 1706 - 
(ed Kersey', Don it rat ion , a gilding, or !u>mg over with 
Gold : Among Apothecaries, the gilding of Pills to prevent 
ill Pastes. 1711 in Bailly. *755 in Johnson; and mod. Diets, 
DeaVd (d/v), v. Now St\ and north, dial . 

I11 4-6 9) dev©, 4-5 dewe), 6 Sc. doiv(e, 9 
doovo. [OE. d caftan in adfafian ('/’between vowels 
— v) to wax deaf. The trails, type *diefan , *dyfan 
to make deaf, corresp. to Goth. (ga)daubjan, OIIG., 
MHO. touben , touben, Gcr. (be) tan ben, does not 
appear in ( )K., and the trans. seems to be an exten- 
sion of the intrans. use in ME. : cf. Dead v.] 

1 1. intr. To become deaf. Obs. rare. 
f< 1050 Glo k. in Wr -Wulckcr 179/25 Obsnrduit adeafede 1 
13 . in Pol. Eel <V t. Poems 224 Ilysc cres .shullen dewen, 
And hiscycn shullen dymmen. 

2. trans. To deafen ; to stun or stupefy with noise 
formerly also wi(h a blow) ; to bewilder, worry, 
or confuse, esp- by 1 dinning* in one’s ears. 

t 1340 (law. Gr, Knt. 1286 J>e duntc hat seliulde hym 
dcue. a 1400 Ciw. Myst. (Shaks, Sen.) 348 Wyttys ben 
rcvitl, Tirys ben devief. r 14*0 Antnrs o/Art/t. xxii, Alle 
the Duseperis of Fraunse (ate) with your dyn clcuyt. c* 1470 
H knuy Wallace x. 285 Dcwyt with speris dynt- 1500-90 
Kknnidik b lytmcs w. Dunbar 360 Thow dev is the deuill, 
rhynr eine, vvyth cl y ti 1597 MoNrcoMKRtE Chert ic \ Slae 

671 lie grcuis vs and denes vs With sophistrien and schiflis. 
179a Burns Willie's Wife ii, She has .. A clapper tongue 
wad deuve u miller x8>8 Scott tlrt. Midi, v, Dinna 
dcave me wi’ your nonsense 1895 in Brocklit, Deave. 
1874 Daskni Tales /r. Fjeld^x It deaved one to hear. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Drove, to deafen; to embarrass, to confuse. 
Also in Glossaries o{ Northumb., Cumbrld , ., Lane., Cheshire , 
Cleveland, Whitby 
Ilcncc Dea- ving///. a. 

18^1 Morni'RWKi l in Whistle- Pinkie (Sr. Songs) Ser. 1. 

43 The deavin' dinsomc toun. 1883 Rcao* Tit for Tat i. 
in Harper s Mag. Jan. 251/2 A new peal of forty church 
bells, mounting. . from a muffin man's up to a dcaving dome 
of hell-mctal. 

Deave, obs. inflex. of Deaf a . 

Dea'vely, deafly, a. dial. [The form sug- 
gests derivation from Deaf (like goodly, sickly, 
weakly ), and the etymological sense may be ‘where 
nothing is heard, silent .] Lonely, solitary and 
silent. 

x6sx Colon., Desolt , desolate, deavelie, desart. Lieu r 
destournez dcauelie habitations, solitarie lodgings. 1674-91 
Ray .V. C. Words 14 Deafely, lonely, solitary, far from 
neighbours. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Decajly or I 
Deafly, loncjy. ‘They live in a far oifdeeafly spot,' retired j 
from all noise, secluded. 1884 Cheshire Glosi , Purely, , 
Dcacely, Deafly , lonely. ' It's a dnvely road.’ j 


Hence X>«a‘v*lintsa. 

1611 Coign., Solitude, .loneliness** . want of companie, 
deauelinesse. Silence , n cleauelincsse, or Nolitartnes.se. 

Deavour, var. of Deveh, Devojk. 

Deaw, -y, obs. forms of Dew, Dewy. 
t De-awa rren, v. Obs . tare. [f. War nEh : cf. 
dc-afforest.] =Di8Wakren. 

1797 W. Nflson l.mt>s com. Game (1736I 32 Deaw'ar- 
relied, is when a Warren is diswarrened, or broke up and 
laid in Common. 

t Deba cchate, V. Obs. rare . [ad. L. debac- 
chdri, f. Eat thus : see Dk- I. 3.] To rage or rave 
as a bacchanal. Hence fDtbaoeha tion. 

1693 Cocklkam, Debacchate, to reuile one after the man- 
ner of drunkards. 1633 Phynnk Histno-M . 1. vi. xii. (R.), 
Who defile their holiday with, .most wicked debacehations, 
and sacrilegious execrations. 1797 Bailfy vol. II, Debae- 
citation , a raging or madness, a 1751 in Bp. Lavington 
P.nthus . Method. Papists (1754) 111- 93 Then falling into 
a Fit of Rage, Quan clung, and Debacchation. 

Debace, obs. form of Dkha.sk. 

Debacle (d/ba k’l). Also d6b&cle. [a. F. de- 
bit etc, vbl. sb. from debit tier to unbar, remove a bar, 
f. df- ^ des- (see Dk- I. 6) + bdclcr to bar.] 

1 . A breaking up of ice in a river ; in Geol. a 
sudden deluge or \ iolent nish of water, which breaks 
down opposing bariiers, and carries before it blocks 
of stone and other debris. 

1809 Pi .AYl-AiR Hindi. Hutton. T/t. 402 Valleys art* so 
particularly constrm ted as to carry with them a still 
stionger i« filiation of the existence of a debacle. 1893 
W. Bkkiano Relic/. Dthw. 158 They could have been 
transported by no other force than that of a ttcinendous 
deluge or debacle of water, 1893 Daily Tel. 1 Feb., The 
debacle in the United States .. Telegram* state that 
the breaking up of the ice is being attended with gieat 
damage. 

2. ti an J. and Jig. A sudden breaking up or 
downfall; a confused rush or rout, a stampede. 

1848 Tkach* kav Van. lair xxxii, The Brunswickeis 
were routed and had fled. It was a general dtbacle. 1887 
Giaphii 15 Jan. 5 9/2 In the nightly debacle thej is often 
» untent to stand aside, 

f Debaid. Sc. Obs. [Arising from mixture of 
abat'd, Abode with debate.] Delay. 

*375 Bakhovr Bnue x. 222 (Edinb. MS.) Than Bonnok 
. Went on hys way, but mar debaid \Camb. MS. abaidj. 

Debait, obs. Sc. form of Dj hate. 

Debar (dfba\i\ v . In 6-7 debarre. [a. V, 
debarrer, in OF. des barer, to unbar, f. des- sec 1 )e- 
J. 6) + barer, barren, to Bar.] 

1 . Iran s. a. To exclude or shut out from a place 
or condition; to prevent or prohibit from < entrance, 
or from ha\ing, attaining, or doing anything). 

c 1430 Lyi»g Flour of Curt esie (R.\ Man alone. Con- 
strained is and by statute bound Anti debarred from all 
siu h pleasaunce a 1557 Mrs. A^Basn* t tr. More's Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1 394 1 Vtterlye to debarre fiom heauen all 
mankynde for cuer. 1586 W. W*bbe hng. Foctric (Arb.) 
39 Poetry is not debarred from any matter* which may be 
expressed by penile or spccchc. 1614 Caii. Smith Vir- 
ginia v. 195 To debarre true men from < omming to them 
for trade.’ 1633 T. Stafford l'ac. Hib. iii. (1821) 243 His 
brother John was not debarred by the Law from the title. 
1775 Johnson Pax. no Tyr. 42 The multitudes, who aie 
now debarred from voting. 1867 Smiifh Huguenots Ping. 
ix. ft 880) 144 The Huguenots were again dcbaircd from 
holding public offices. 

b. const, of. (Cf. deprive off) arch. 

1541 Ad 33 Hen. VIII, t. 6 Euery other person . . be 
vtterly excluded and debarred of their said suites 1599 
Br. Hall Sat. v. iii. 49 The thred bare clients poucrtic 
Debarres th’ atturncy of bis wonted fee. 1670 Eacmakd 
Cont. Clergy 34 Shall we debar youth of such an innocent 
and harmless recreation? < 1750 Shknstone Elegies xxii. 
41 Tho‘ now debarr’d of each domestic tear. 1899 Hazi h t 
Pabte-t. Scr. ti. iii. (1869) 75 [ToJ debar themselves of their 
leal stiength and advantages. 

C. with double object. 

r 1600 Siiaks. Sonn. xxviii, I . .That am debard the benefit 
of rest. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. viti. 83 My Pension, .was 
debarred me. 17x9 Hfarne Collect . (Oxf. Hist, Sue ) III. 
413 He was afterwards debarr’d the Library. 1754 J. Hil- 
drop Mist ell. Wks. II. 209 To debar him the prayers and 
Sacraments, 1863 H. Cox instit. ill. iii. 619 Persons who 
profess the Popish religion or marry Papists are, by the Bill 
of Rights, debarred the Crown. 

+ a. with infin. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xlii. xxv. 1129 He was. .debarred to 
levie warre upon any confederate allies. 1655 Fuiilr Ch. 
Hist. 111. ii. $ 3 Bishops, .arc. .debarred by their Canons to 
be Judges of Lay- Peers in like cases. 

+ ©. with simple object: To shut out, exclude. 
1593 T. Watson Tears 0/ Fancie xlix. (Arb.) 203 If shcc 
debarre it whither shall it go 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
400 That vital! spirit which giueth life vnto ait things is 
debarred, stopped and choaked. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul 11. in. hi. xlviii, Venus orb debars Not Mars, norenters 
he with knocks and jars. 

2 . To set a bar or prohibition against (an action, 
etc.) ; to prohibit, prevent, forbid, stop. 

*5 * Skelton Magnyf. 61 Somwhat I could enferre, Your 
consayte to debarre. 1557 N. T, (Gencv.) Matt. v. 34*0*% 
All superfluous othes are vtterly debarred. 1597 Drayton 
Morttmeriados 115 Seldome nduantage is in wrongs dc- 
bard. t6«8 T. Spencer Logick 78 Even as the dore when 
it is» shut, debarres all entrance. 1695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth in. i. (1723) 169 Its Egress (would have been) 
utterly debarr’d. a 1848 R. W. Hamilton Rrw, 4 Punishm. 
vtii. f 1853) 401 Adherence to such a speculation debars all 
Christian fellowship. 187* Jlnkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 


(1879) 73 At the head of the glen it» a low height which 
npiiears to debar the passage. 

Ilcncc Debarred ppl. a., Debarring vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1640 O. Sldgwickk Christs Couuseli 184 It L of singular 
good to a debarred person. 1604 Hieron Wks. I. 503 
A law for the debarring of young men from the ministcry. 
1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 8 Tnc door of the tabernacle 
was not of any hard or debarring matter, but a veil. 1709 
W. Stkuart Collect. «y Obsem, ( h. Scot/, n. iv. § 14 (1802) 
89 The minister and Session having, .debarred persons from 
the Lord’s Table , . this doctrinal debarring may fear such 
from partaking. 

f Deba # rb, v. Obs.- ° [f. Pe- II. 2 f L. barba 
beard.] ‘ To deprive of his beard ’ ( J ). 

1797 Bailly vol. II, Debarbed, having his beard cut or 
pulled off. 

Deba*rbarise 9 v. [De- 11. 1.] trans . To 
divest of its barbarous chaiacter, to render not 
barbarous. Hence Debarbarisa tion. 

1893 De Quincey Lett. Education v. (x86o) 103 Wherever 
law and intellectual order prevail, they deb arb arize (if 1 may 
be allowed such a coinage) what in its elements might be 
barbarous. 1857 — China Wks. 1871 XVI. 341 No Asiatic 
.state lias ever debarbarised itself. 1885 G. Meredith 
Diana II. iii. 72 Before society can be civilized it has to be 
debarbarized. 1848 Wiseman Ess . (1853) I II. 417 To bring. - 
the blessing, not of civilization, but of uebarbaruation. 

Debarcation, var. of Debarkation. 

+ Deba r©, v. Obs. [1 )e- II. 3.] trans. To 
strip down, make quite bare. Ilcnce fDeba’red 
ppl. a. So t Detoa-re a., intensive of Bare a. 

1567 Dram Horace's Arte of Poe trie A ij, As wooddes 
arc made debayre of leaucs by turnyng of the yeare. c 1620 
T. Rominnon M. Magd. 223 Next her debared brests bewitch 
mine ey es. 

D©barg(© : see next. 

Debark (d/ba-jk), ?\i Also 7 debarque, de- 
barg e. [a. F. debart/uer, f. dJ des - (sec De- pref. 
I. 6) + barque Bark sl>.-, ship. Cf. Disbark. For 
d charging (quot. 1693) ef. Barge.] m Disembark. 
a. trans. 

*654 H. L’Estrange Chets. / (1655) Untill he hud 
debarqued all his Horse. 1769 Gentl. Mag. 4 The Dutch 
dcb.uked 700 Europeans. 1880 K. Johnston Loud. Geog. 
91 A refuge at which the slaves captured, .were debarked, 
b. intr. 

1694 I- u n RLi.K Brief Eel. (1857)111. 349 The forces on 
board are to debarque. 1883 Bum on Kc Cameron To Gold 
Coast I. iii. 76 A strip of beach upon which I should prefer 
to debark. 

Hence Deba rking vbl. .sb. and ppl. a. 

1699 Lt i irlil Brief Eel. -18^7) H. 483 To row the new 
debarging vessclU to Portsmouth. Ibid. ^05 Well boates 
for debarging soldier*. 1867 Garmeld in Century Mag. 
J an. (1884)410/1 Three cheers for the ship, answered by our 
debarking friends with three more. 

Debark (d/ba-ik), v.~ rare. H. De- Jl. 2 f 
Bark sb. 1 : cf. Disbark.] trans. To strip of its 
bark, decorticate. Also Jig. 

*744~5 ° Ellis Mod. Husb. IV. iii. 58 They de-bark thcii 
IhopJ poles, that they may dry sooner. 1791 E. Darwin 
Eot. Card. 1, Notes 114 To debark oak-trccs in the spring. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 46 Let us exemplify the matter De- 
bark'd of scientific chatter. 

Debarkation (d/bajk£i jon). Also debaroa- 
tion. [f. Debark v . 1 + -ation.] The action of 
landing from a ship ; disembarkation. 

1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 124 T hey kept on their guard, 
and prevented tnc intended debarkation. 1850 Muki vale 
Rom. Lmf. (1865) II. xvii. 2^8 The construction of the 
Roman galleys gave great facilities for debarkation. 1859 
Lew'IN Invas. Brit. 81 So much controversy has been raised 
as to the place of (Ocsar's] debarcation. 

Debarkment, rare . [f. as prcc. + -MENT: 

cf. F. dfbarqmmcnt .] = prcc. 

174s Jarvis Quix. 1. iv. xii. (D.\ Our troops ought to . . 
have met the enemy, .at the place of debarkment. 

Deba’rmeni rare. [f» Debar v. *f -mekt.] 
The act of debarring or fact of being debarred. 

a 1655 Vines Lords Stiff. (1677) 231 It may be a cause 
of his uebarment. 1709 Kennki Erasmus on Polly 05 Add 
to this.. their debarment from all pleasures, x 869 Black- 
more Lorna D. (1889) 365 Thinking of my sad debarment 
from the sight of Lorna. 

Debarrance (dfba rans). rare . [f. as pr«c. + 
-ance.J The action of debarring ; spec, the formal 
debarring of unwoithy communicants from the 
Lord’s Table by the * fencing of the table* in 
Presbyterian churches : see Debarkation. 

*8 61 J. Ma« Fakiani; Life G. Lawson it. (1862) 81 It is 
doubtful if these * deharrances ' (another name for this pecu- 
liar service) ever kept away one who had determined to 
i ommunicate. 

Debarrass v d/barras), v. [a. K. dibarrass-er , 
f. df- ^ des - (sec De- I. 0) -r - barrasser in embar- 
rasser to Embarrash.] trans . To disembarrass ; to 
disencumber from anything that embarrasses. 

1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 97 So a* to debarra** 
themselves of this. 179s W. Robert S Looker-on (1794) 1 . 
390 To debarrass its motions, and to display its attractions. 
1706 Li>. Sheffield in Ld. Auckland's Lorr. (1862) III. 
348 If the armies of France should be debarrassed from all 
other enemies. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre x, I was debar- 
rassed of interruption. 1853 Reade Chr. Johnstone 165 
Jean Carnie, who debarrassed her of certain wrappers. 

Debarwrtlon. rare. [f. Debar v. ; see 
-ation.] The action of debarring; Debarrance, 

188a G. W. Si’ROTT Worship Ch. Scot, iii, 109 Thi*» 
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address cuiue to be popularly known a* the Fencing of the 
Table . . its most prominent feature came to be a series of 
debarration* beginning thus: *1 debar from the Table of 
the Lord ‘ such and such a class. 

Debarrent. rare- 1 , [f. Debar v., alter de- 
terrent, etc.] Anything that debais. 

Times 8 Aug. 4/6 The Chinaman generally does not 
indulge in beer or wine— a great dcb&rrent being the cost 
when delivered from Europe. 

Debits* (cUb/'-s;, v. Also 6 debace. [Formed 
in 16th c. from De- I. 1, 3 + Base vJ : cf. Abase.] 

+ 1 . trans. To lower in position, rank, or dignity; 
to abase. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Citron, II. 69 The king hath debased him- 
selfe ynough to the Bishop. Ibid, 11 . 75 Debasyng himselfe 
with preat humilitic and .submission before the sayde two 
Cardtnalles. 1593SHAKS. Rich. 1 1 , pit. iii. 190 Fairc Cousin, 
you debase your Princely Knee, To make the base Enrtli 
prowd with kissing it. 1610 H* ai.lv A/. A ug. Citie of Cod 
111. xvi. (1620) 131 Brutus debased Collatinc and banished 
him the city. 1648 Welkins Math. Magtck i. t i. 4 The 
ancient Philosophers . . refusing to debase the principles of 
that noble profession unto Mechanical experiments. 1671 
Milton Samson 990 God sent her to debase me. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 187 Fi A man Jin Greenland) vs ill 
not debase himself by work, which requires neither skill nor 
courage. 1817 Pollok Course T. v, Debased in sackcloth, 
and forlorn in tears. 

t 2 . 'To lower in estimation ; to decry, depreciate, 
vilify. Obs. 

1565 T. Stapleton Portr. Faifh 62 The Manichec. would 
so extol grace, and debacc the nature of man. 1600 Holl\m> 
I.ivy ix. xxxvii. 34c Praising highly the Sammies wane**, 
debasing the Tuscanes 1704 J. Blaik in \V. S. Perry Hist. 
Coll. Arncr. Col. Ch. 1 . 98, I nave lie.u d him often debase 
and vilify the Gentlemen of the Count il, using to them the 
opprob[r)ious names of Rogue, Rascal (eit ,J. 1746 Hlk- 

vfy Med it , . (1818) 15 Why should we exalt ourselves or 
debase others ? 

3 . To lower in quality, value, or character ; to 
make base, degrade ; to adulterate, b. .fee. To 
lower the value of (coin) by the mixture of alloy 
or otherwise ; to depreciate. 

1591 ♦si'ENslk Tears of Muses, Urania iii, Ignorance .. 
That niindes of men borne heavenhe doth debate x6oa 
Fuluecke 1 st Pt. Parall . $j Or els it may be changed in 
the value, as if a Floren, which was woith 4 li to be debased 
to 3U 1606 State 'Trials, (it. case of Impositions ( R. 
That these staple commodities might not be debased. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 168 r 4 Words which convey ideas 
of dignity, are in time debased. 1789 Trans. Soi. E mourn v- 
Arts I. 16 Muth of the Zaffre brought to England is niivcd 
with matters that debase its quality. 1879 Fkoi i»l L.t'sar 
xiii. 177 Laws against debasing the coin. 

Debased (druy •st), ///. a. [f. prec. -t- -hi) 1 . ] 

1 . Lowered in estimation (obs.\ in quality, or char- 
acter : see the verb. 

15^4 Hooker Eul. Tot. 11. vii. tif>ii) 76 This so much 
despiged and debased authoritie of man. a *859 Macaulvy 
Hist. Eng. V. 3 A debased currency. 1863 Fr. A, Ki mull 
Res id. in Georgia 9 One of a debased and degraded race. 

2 . Her . Of a charge : Borne upside down ; re- 
versed. 1864 in Wkusilk. 

1 Icnce B«ba #edn©BB, debased character. 

<t 27*0 W. Dunlop in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, cxix. 
50 The folly and dnngn of sin, the debasedness of its 
pleasures. 1885 L. OuriiANT Symfneumata xii. 189 The 
fettering debasedness of nuitcrlaf cravings. 

Debasement (dtt^-sment). [f. as prec. + 

•MENT.] 

1 . The action or process of debasing ; the fact or 
state of being debased ; lowering, degradation ; 
concr, anything wherein this is involved. 

x6os Fulbecke 1 st Pt. Parall. 54 If the debasement were 
before the day of paiment the debtor may pay the det in the 
coin embasca. 1641 Milton Refortn. il (185?) 37 The 
Primitive Pastors of the Church . . avoiding all worldly 
matters as clogs . . and debasements to their high calling. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. xi.(i868> I. 305 The gicat debase, 
ment of the silver coin, by clipping and wearing. 1835 Lvt t on 
Rienzi 1. viii, I weep for the debasement of my count! y. 

+ 3 . Abasement. Obs. 

* 593 . Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 32 It is debasement and 
a punishment to me to inuest ana enrobe my selfe in the 
dregs and drosxc of mortality, a 17x1 Ken Man. Prayers 
Wks. (1838) 388 With what debasement and dread ought 
I to appear before thy awful presence. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vn. ii. 10a The history of Henry’s 
debasement. * 

Debase? (d*b* ,4 s 3 .t). One who debases. 

i6xx Cotgr., Abbaisscur, an abaser, debaser .. humbler, 
brinjger down© of. 1611-31 Laud Sertn . (1847) 102 To 
punish the debasers of ‘justice*. 1794 Sir W. Jonih 
Laws of Menu ix. 258 Debasers of metals. 1805 J. Cart- 
wright State of Nation x. A debaser of the character of 
our nation. 1847 R. E. Tyrwhitt Strut. II. 378 The 
debasers of baotism. 

t Del vsn, v. Obs. nomt-wd. [f. De- 1. 1 , 3 + 
Bash v. l J To abash. 

x6xo Niccols England s Eliza Induct. (N.), But sillie I. . 
Fell prostrate down, debash’d with reverent shame. 

Debash, var. of Dubash Anglo-Ind., interpreter. 
Debasing (d/b^-sig), vbl.slu [-ino 1 .] The 
action of the verb Debase. 

1891 Athenmum 3 Oct. 448/1 In the fatal debasing of the 
coinage. 

D*Wsing, ppl. a. [-me 2.] That debases. 

1775 in Ash. 1837 Ht. Maktineau Sac. A me r. III. 191 
The misery of a debasing pauperism. 1876 J. H. Newm \n 
Hist. Sk. 1 . 1. iv. 198 Mahometanism, .is as debasing, .as it 
is false. 


Hence Deba-tingly adv. 

1847 in Craig. 189a Hat pet's Mat;. Nov. 941* 1 It i 1 1 d 1 - 
<atca more ignorance of what is debasingly called Life than 
knowledge of it. 

t Debaiur*. Ohs. rare-'. [See -unit.] De- 
I basement. 

' 1683 Ca\ 1 Ei ctesiasth i 207 To pi opound a place that might 

I look like a debasurc and degrading of him. 

I Debatable ^d/'M’tdb’l), a. Also 7-9 debate- 
! able. [a. OF. debatable (Cotgi.), deba liable, i. 

debat (t)- re 4- -ABLE : mcd. (Anglo-)L. debalabilis .] 

1 1 . Admitting of debate or controversy ; subject to 

dispute ; questionable. 

1381 Mulcasti r Positions iii. (1887) 11 The difference of 
! opinion is no proufe at all, that the inattci is debatable. 

I 1685 Lond.Gaz. No. 2031,3 A Committee for lonsidenng 
the debateahle Elections. ,8x 7 J\ Scott Parts Revisit. 
i fed. 4) 201 Observations on certain dcbntcable points. 2883 
Frocdk Short Stud. IV. n. i. 177 D™ trines, which degraded 
accepted truths into debatable opinions. 

2 . cf. Said of land or territory, c.g. on the border 
of two countries and claimed by both : applied to 
lands on the borders of England and Scotland, esp. 
a tract between the Ksk and Sark, claimed (befoie 
the Union'' by both countries, and the scene oi 
frequent contests. 

f* 453 > *531-1 See Ha 1 a m i.l 149a in K> met Fodtia X 1 1 . 
j 467/3 Terras debatabiles ibidem acijai elites, 1536 lh 1 llndi s 
{ Cron. .St at, (1821) 1 . 1U2 Gret < ontentioun belwix the bcottis 
j and Pichtis, for ceitane dehaitahill landis, that lay belwix 
thair lcnlnics. 1549 ^ omfl. .Scot. viii. 74 Neutral men, lyik 
to the lidais that ducilhs on the debatabil landis. 1604 
• {title ), A Hooke of the suivaic of the debatable and bordi 1 
lands. 1609 Skunk Reg. Maj. 11 (Juhith«*r the dcfendci 
hes any other land in the low nr, quheru the dehaitnhlc land 
lyes, or noclit. ^ X777 NicoisoN & IUirn Iltst . ll'estm <S 
I'tintb. 1. p. lxxii, The Debateahle Land, .became a furtlu \ 
lume of contention between the two snarling paitics. t x8oo 
K. VtuxwdjLett. <1837) 348 The debateahle ground of the 
Peloponnesian*. 1820 £coi r Abbot ii, The Gr.emes who 
then inhabited the Debateahle Land. 1838 T MIRLW A! L 
Gicecc III. 129 Guai ding a debatable frontier. 

b. fijg. Of legions of thought, eti . 

1814 Ciialmlks Erid.Chr, Kei'H i 31 Chiistiamty is now 
looked upon as debateahle ground. 1870 F.\rr\r Pam. 

1 .S beeih iv. (1873) 1 18 The. .debateahle lands of the sepuintc 
j linguistic kingdoms. 

I tB. as sb. d’hc Debatable Land (on the bolder 
j of England and Scotland : see 1 above; ; also pi. 

\ the residents on this land sometimes debatable rs . 

I * 55 * How, VI Lit. Rem. <Ko\b.) II. 589 The loid Max- 
well did upon malice to the English del>at.d»l«*s oven un 
them. Ibid. 390 l’hcn shal the Scottis wast their debat- 
able! s, and we ours. Ibid 407 'The conimission.irs for tin* 

I Debatable. 1568 m H. Campbell / ove-Lett. Mary Q A S« ot\ 

‘ App. (1824) 15 The lontiavnsy yerely arising by occasion 
ot certain grounds upon the frontiers tn the East Marches, 
commonly tailed the * 'I’ll reap- land *, or ‘ Debatable’. 

Debate (d/V‘T\ sb.' Also 4-5 debaat, 4- 6 
debat, 5-6 Se. debait. [ML. deluit , a. F. debat 
(13th c. in J ittre) ~Pr. dedal. It. dibatto , Romanic 
dcriv. of the veib : see Debate z\i]. 

1 . Strife, contention, dissension, quarrelling, 
wrangling ; a quarrel. At debate ; at strife, at 
vaiiance. Obs. or an ft. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9684 (Cott.i Bituix mi sisters cs a debat. 
luo Hamtoi i' Pr. Conse. 3474 To accoide bat cr at 
debate, t 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. Piol. 24 Ye schold 
been hcende And cuitcys In company we wol banc no 
debaat. 1482 Caxton Godfrey clxxiv. 263 Whan, .nllc the 
debates fhad ben] appeased that were emong them. *535 
Covfruale Luke xii, 51 1 hynkc ye that I am come to brynge 
peace vpon earth — I tell you nay but rather debate. 1536 
Beli.fnukn Cron. Scot.(iBji) I. 61 Thus rais ane schamtfiil 
debait betwix thir two breihir, x6xa Rowlands Knaue of 
Harts 24 To . , set good friends and neighbors at debate. 
1715 Poi'E Iliad 111. 321 To seal the truce and end the dire 
debate. x88* J. Parker Apost. Life I. j 38 The spirit of 
debate is opposed to the spirit of love. 

comb, c 2440 Promp. Farv. 115 Debate maker, or baratoui , 
incentor. 

fb. Physical strife, fight, conflict. Obs . 

25. . P'elon Solve Rokcby in R. Bell Anc. Poems Peasantry 
(1857), Hcc wist that there had bin debate. ^ a 1333 Lu. 
Berni rs Gold. Tk. M. A urel. ( 1 546) R v b, Their debate was 
so cruelly that there was .slaine v. capitayne.s. *59o55PENstR 
P\ (l. ii.viii. «;4The whole debate, Which that btraungo knight 
for nim sustained had. 

+ 0. I'o wake debate *. to make opposition 01 
resistance. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Palemc 4380 pc werwolf was ful glad of 
Williams speche..And made no moic debat in no mailer 
I wice. iroo-ro Dunijar Preris of Hcrwtk 535 Sc this bt. 

1 done ana mak no moir debait, t ^§63 Lindksay (Pit.scottie) 
Citron. Scot. (1728) 10 Or else, if they made no debate, 

I without consideration and pity would cut their throats. 

! 2 . Contention in argument ; dispute, controversy; 

I discussion ; esp. the discussion of questions of 
j public interest in Parliament or in any assembly. 

I *383 Gower Conf III, 348 Tho w f a.s betwcnc my prest and 
j me Debate and great perplexetc. a 2450 Pint, de la Tour 
1 u868) 22 He Is of highe wordes. . wherfor y praie you. .that 
ye take no debate with hym. 2548 Hall Chron. 188 b, 
NVlierefore the Commons after long debate, determined to 
send the speaker of the Parliament to the kinges highness 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 56 If there happen debate 
about any doctrine. # 1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coil. (1692)111. 
I. 58 Thursday next is appointed for the Debate of the New 
Canons. 17*7 Swift Gulliver 11. iii. 1 19 After much debate, 
j they concluded unanimously that [etc.]. 2774 J. Bryani 

I My t hoi. II. 431 Sor-Apis had another meaning : and thir. 


was the term in debate. 1855 Ma< m 1 av Hist . P : >tg IV 15-, 
An .mount which gi\cs a ve ry high noium of his talents 
for debate. *883 Gilmoi’m Mongols xvii. J07 Difficulties . . 
welcomed rather as subjects for debate. 

b. (with a and pi.) A conttovcmy or discussion; 
.fee. a formal discussion of some question of public 
interest in a legislative or othei assembly. 

< 1500 l htee R tugs S onsi)s Tlust* debates that were made, 
of good wille, and by noon hate 1648 I)k. Hamilion 
in fl . Tafcps (Camden) 24s, I shall not tiouble your Ln. 
now with the dehats. 1700 Si ki i i- l xtlcr No 17 F t 
A full Debate upon Puhhck Affairs in the Senate. *880 
M Carthy Own Times IV, lxii. 191 'Die debate, which 
lasted four nights, was hrilhant ancfimpassioiird. 

J 3 . Fighting for any one, defence, aid, protection. 
"Si. Obs. rare. \ C f . Debate v. 3.) 

258* Sat. Poems Reform, xliii. 61 Quhu findis hir (Dame 
Fortune’sJ freimlship of fauour hes nneuch..How far may 
Darius bragge of her dcbait ’ 

f Deba*te« d) A Obs. [f. Debate v.-J Lower* 

ing ; depreciation ; degradation. 

i 1460 Sir R. Ros l.a In lie Tame 45L in Pol. Rel. <S I . 
Poems 67 Yf a lady clou soo gi etc outrage to shewe pyte, 
and cause hir owen debate. 

Debate (<l/'fv‘'t\ Also d dobat, 6-7 A . 
debait. [a. OF. debut- re, in Pr. da bat re, debalte, 
Sj>. debatir , Pg. debater. It. dibattcre , f. Romanic 
baton c to fight (sec Abate, Combat , with J,. 
de -, occasionally leplaecd in Rom. by des • ; the 
srnse is rather fiom L. dis- : cf. dtuttss, tit fate.'] 
fl. intr. To fight, contend, strive, quart cl, 
wrangle. Obs. 

t 2340 Cursor M. 591 4 (Trill.) For lie uni pus debate nu 
me 1 sbnl bun drem lie in )>e see >386 Lhaucfu Str 
/ hofas 157 His cotc-aimour . In which lit* wold debate. 
1490 Caxton How to /he 9, I w\ll not debate ne stryur 
ajenst the. *530 I'aisor. 508/1, 1 debate, I ^tryve I wyll 
Mat debate with you for so small a unite). 1590 Sfi-nsir 
P.Q. ii. i. 6 Well lotild he tourney, and in lists debate 
1665 Mam.iv (iPottus' l.o.o (. ll'atus 592 The Spaunh 
(ieneial . . togethn with bis Ofhceis, dthale of the right 
thereof against all toice. 

fig. 1393 Gow 1 k ( on/. II. 3<m What shame it is to bcu 
uiikiude, Aycin the which le-on deh.itctli. (.2600 Shaks 
Sonn. \v, \\ astcfull tunc dchatelli w ith decay To ihungi 
your day of youth to sullied night. 

2 . Cans. To contest, dispute ; to contend ot fight 
for ; to carry on (a fight or quartel). (>bs or arch. 

1 1480 Cwios /Ham hardvn xxiii. 79, 1 haue debated k* 
quarellu nyenst the god of louc. 2597 T. Beard Theatre 
iiods Jude. (1612) 486 As though they would debate a 
puvat ijuarrell hefoie his presence. 1697 Drydln slinttd 
<T >, 1 hey see the boys and Latian youth debate 7 'he martial 
prizes on the dusty plain. x8ix SuoTT Roktby 1. xvi, In 
many a well debated field, 1838 Prescott Peril. «y Is. (182m 
1 . Introd. ti 'I he cause of religion was debated W'ith the 
same ardour in Spain, as on the plains of Palestine. 

1 3 . To fight for, dclend, protect ; also absol. 
(for reft.) to defend oneself. Se. Obs. 

1500-20 Dt'NtiAK Poems x\i. 32 Is non so armit in to plait 
That can fra truhlc him dehait. 1536 Buu-ndfn C>on 
.St at, <18211 I. 46 The itsidew . . tied to the tnontanis *, and 
dehaitit thair misernbill liffis..with scars and hard fade 
Ibid, I. 60 Lxcrcit in swift running and wet sling, to make 
thai ill the more ahill to dehait Ills reahne. <11605 Moni* 
00 mi ril Devotional Foetus, \i. 64 '1 lien prayers, almes- 
drids, and tearis .ball mair availl than jaks and spearis, 
For to dcbait thee. <71605 Pol war i Ply ting w. Mont - 
gomeric 745 Now debate, it thou ilow. 

4 . To dispute about, argue, discuss ; esp. to dis- 
cuss a question of public interest in a legislate e 
or other assembly. (With simple obj. or obj. clause. 

c i 340 [see 5). 21x439 in Warkworth's Chron. (Camden) 

Notes 60 The wyche corny ns, after the mater debatrt 
grawntyt and assentyt to the forseyd premisses. 1 2489 
Cvxion Blanchardyn xwiii. 103 'Jhis imitrre.. they sore 
dehat yd cnionge them self by many & dyuersc oppynyons 
1550 CROvvi.rY Inform. <y Petit. 2 Most weyghty mattiers 
. .to be debated.. in this present Parliament 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. 111. i. 67 In debating w’hich was best, wee shall 
part with neither. 1653 Wai ton Angler ii 43 The ques 
lion has been debated among many great Clerks, 178* 
pRiPStt.KY Corrupt. Chr. 1 . iv. ^>3 it was debated in tlm 
Greek Church. .874 C,h fln .Shut l Hist. viii. § 7. 533 Th< 
Loids debated nothing but proposals of peace. 

b. intr. To engage in discussion or argument ; 
esp . in a public assembly. Const, upon, on, iof. 

1530 Palsgr. 508/1 They have debated upon this matei 
these fiftenc dayes, 1548 [see Dikamng vbt. sb). iui 
Shaks. i Hen. IT, v. i. 35 Your seuerull suites Haue bm 
consider'd and debated on. 2655 Filler Ck.Hxst.y m 
§ fto To grant or deny them [Convocations] Commission to 
debate of Religion. 28x8 D'Israi i i ('has. /, I. xi. 307 T‘h* 
Commons. . debated in an open committee on certain part- 
of these speeches. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 181 
Beatte. .cainc up while we were debating. 

5. tran s, 'i'o discuss or consider (with oneself 
or in one’s own mind\ deliberate upon. 

c 1340 Gaw. <tr Gr. Knt. 2179 Dcbctande with hym-sclf, 
quat hit lie my;t. 1530 Pm si.r. 508/1, I wyll debate thL 
nmter with niy selfe. and take coutisayle of my pylowe 

< 1530 H. Rhodes lift. Nurture 570 in Babers Bk. u868»<,8 
Be not hasty, atmswcrc to giue before thou it debate. 16*3 
Conway in Ellis Ortg. Lett. 1. III. 155 These tender con- 
siderations, .his Majestic debated some dayes. *859 Trs- 
nyson Enid 1215 Enid, -Debating his command otMlemt 
given. . Held commune with herself. 

b. intr. To deliberate, consider (with oneself). 
1593 [see Debating vbt. sb.]. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, n . i. ,1 . 
I and my Bo*oine must debate awhile. 1652 iloiun - 
Lvviath. 11. xxix. 168 From this false doctrine, men are <h 
posed to debate with themselves, [etc.]. *733 Swif r Foam, 
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ibt Poetry, A founder'd horse will oft debate Before he 
fiirs a five-barr’d gate. 1870 Morris Earthly Far. 1 . 1 371 
She sal, Debating in her 1111ml of ibis and that. 

U quasi -passive const. : debating stands Jdr a- de- 
bating «. in debate, 1. c. the \bl. sb. preceded by 
prep, a - on, in. 

168a D'L Hi »*Y flutter's (,lco\t 1 40 What cursed Case is 
now debating? 1788 Mrs Hu. lit* thnry <v Isab. I. 86 
This subject was still earnestly debating. 

t Debate, ?’. J Oh. [app. f. Dk- I. i, 3 + 
Bate, nphctic f. A hate.] 

1 . /ran*. To abate; to beat down, bring down, 
lower, t educe, lessen, diminish. 

c 1450 St. i nihberi tSurtcod 4727 J>ai .. prayed for par. 
doiitie of l»at attaynt, pair iiiysdrde to debate. *513 Dots . las 
.Enas mii. iii. 3sThir Rutihany*. Gan at command debait 
thar voff and ceis. r 1537 Fhertites in Hazl. Dodslry I. 
414, I will debate anon, thy bragging < beer. 1464 J. Ras- 
ihl Con/nt. j ewe IT s Serin. 56 lhat body', which was 
with fast debated. 

b. To depreciate, decry; = Debase 2. 

> 598 . (; HFNFwt-y Dm/us’ Ann . u. viii, (1622) 1 {4 The 
Parthian put his .souldiers in mind of .the renowned nobility 
of the Arsacidcs : and debated llibcrius as ignoble. 

C. To subtract, take away, {absol. in quot.) 

1658 A. Fox IVurtA Sutg. it. i. 48 To debate from tin* 
one, and to add to the other. 

2 . intr . To abate, fall off, grow less. 
a 1400 50 Ah yonder 3506 (Dubl. MS) pe more I nteng j 
out maicste |>e more it debates, r 1450 St. Cut hint t (Sut- 
tees) 2548 pc werkenes of btr sekenc* W'lth in Began to 
debate and blyn. 1586 W. Wmm Eng. Poet* ie (Arb ) <14 
Aries .when they are at the full perfection, doo debate and 
decrease agai ne. 1657 Tomi inson /tenon's Dnfi. 113 The 1 
str< gth of the symptoms being debated. 

Deoatoable : see Debatable. I 

+ Deba-teful, a- Obs. fSce -fil ] ! 

1 . Of persons: Full of strife, contentious. | 

1491 Caxton l'ita\ Fatr. (W. deW. 1405) ll. 279 b/i Men 1 

full of noysc & dchatefull. 1*57 P wni.i. Ban tap's Jugnrth 
B iij, Sowers of dyscord and aebatful. 1611 Loilk , Liti- ' 
gien. r. litigious, dchatefull, contentious. 

2 . Of things : a. Pertaining to strife or conten* I 
lion; b. C ontroversial, contentious. 

1580 Sidnky Arcadia (1 62a) 412 Her conscience . siil 
nourishing this delateful hie. 1587 Ft kmino Contn. If (din- j 
shed 1 1 1 , 1320/2 In the trial! of this dchatefull question. 
Hence + Deba tefully adv. 

1611 Coigk., C ontentic tisetneni, contenttously. .debate- 
fully, with tnui h wrangling. 1 

t Debasement K Obs. [a. OK. debate matt | 
(later debasement), f. debat-re + -MENT.] j 

1 . The action of debating ; debate, controversy, j 
discussion, deliberation. 

1516 Articles about Retig. Pref. 16 Our bishops ..as- 
sembled . for the full debatemeut and quiet determination 
of the same. 1586 A. Day Em,’. Secretary 1. (1625' it The 
matter requireth long dehatement. x6oa Shaks. I/ant. \ 
ti 4 s Without debatement further. 1641 Milton Reform 1. 
(1851) 5 A serious question and debatement with my sellc. 

2 . Contention, strife, rare - *. 

1390 Spensmi E. Q. 11. vi. 39 He with Pyrocliles sharp 
debatement made. 

t Debasement Obs . rare - [f. Debate 
ZL- + -MF.NT.] Abatement. 

c 1550 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 75 Sir, discon fort not, 
for God hath sent debatementes. . From thys heavyc yoke 
dclyverynge yow 

Debater (dJtvhtaj). In £ -our. [a. AF. dc- 
batour OF. debateor , - eur , agent-n. f. debat- re to 
Debate vO : see -eii- 3.] 
f 1 . One who contends or strives ; a quarrelsome 
or contentious person. Obs . 

1388 Wyclif Rant, i. 30 Dctfat touris, hateful to God, 
debateris, proude. 1413 l a do. Fitgt. S crude iv. xxxv. 1 14831 
83 Fyghters and dchutours. c 1440 Cafc.kavk Life St. 
Kath. i\. 1519 A fals tray tour, .debater and robbour. 

2 . One who takes pait in debate or public dis- 
cussion ; a disputant, controversialist. Often, one 
skilled in debate, an able disputant. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1019 Debate where leisure serves with 
dull debaters, a 1773 Chfsi erfikld (i\), It is only know- 
ledge and experience that can make a debater. 18*3 Bvkon 
Juan xiii. xx, The Lord lienry was a great debater, So 
that few members kept the house up later. <848 Malm - 
1 ay Hist. Eng II. 611 Their debates lasted three days.. 

Sir Patrick Hume was one of the debaters. 1887 IVest/n. 
Rev. June 277 Mr. C. is a debater. 

Debating tdfVHiq), vbl. sb. [-ino U] The 
action of Debate vb.i ; discussion ; deliberation. 

1348 Hall Chrcn, no After long debatyng, the Commons 
concluded to grannie .ii.s. of the pound. 1593 Shaks 
t./ar. 274 Then childish feare auaunt, debating die. 173a 
Hi rklley Alciphr. iv. § 2 The end of debating is to pei- 
suatle. 1845 S. At stin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 71 After 
a great deal of debating a resolution was passed. 

b. alt rib., a3 in debating society, a society 
whose members meet for practice in debating. 

i7Ai Ath,n . Lett . (1792) IT. 18, I find myself in such 
a debating humour, that you must indulge me. 170a Genii. 
Mag LXII. 11.1146 Proceedings, .with lcspcct to a debating- 
society at the house formerly the King's Arms tavern, in 
Cornhdl. 1808 Med. Jml. XIX. 445 To answer every base 
attack on Vaccination, in Newspaper* or in Debating Bode- 
ties. 1857 Bucklf. Ctviliz. I. vii. 394 In the middle of the 
18th century debating .societies sprung up among trades- 
men. 1885 Leeds Menury 24 June 4/4 The new Govern- 
ment will be. . weak in debating power. 

Debasing, ppl. a . [-tng That debates : 
see Debate va 


170a Rowe Tamer l, 1. ii. 665 Debating Senates. 1749 
lh'tty , A Poem jo As just the structure, and as wise the 
plan, A* in the lord of all -debating man ! 

Hence Deba tingly adv. t at e~°. 

1847 in Craiu. 

t Deb&’tive, a. Obs. rare . [f. Debate v J t- 
-ivk, Cf. OK. debatij' (14th c. in Godef.b] Re- 
lating to, or of the mature of, debate or discussion. 

1606 G. W(ooimo< ke] tr. Ivstine 25 b, They were driuen 
into a debatiue meditation. 164a Fuli.i.»« Ans'iv. Feme 14 
If this deeisiNc faculty, after the debativc had passed upon 
, the siMicr of the Law, were not some where resident in 
j the Government. 

| t Deba'tous, a. Obs. rare. [f. debat , Debate 
| sb. + -or.s. (Possibly in AF.)] Quarrelsome, con- 
tentious. 

1483 Calh. Angl. 92 Dehalouse, lonfens/osus. C 1320 
1 t teat. Gataunt ( i860) 14 Adueiiltire and angle ben aye so 
! debatous 

Debauch (d/bj-tj;, 7*. ] 4 , orms : 6 - debauch ; 
i 6 7 (9 .SV.) deboah, 7 debaush, debauach, de- 
| boscho, 7-S deboaah, 9 Si. debuah, [a. (1*1600) 

1 F. debatti h-er, in Ob. desbaneher ( 1 3— 1 4! Ii e.j to 
| entice away from the sei\ke of one's master, 
seduce from duly, etc. Of obscure derivation. 
The original pronunciation a'terjnodern F., and 
its gradual change, aic seen in t he spellings debosh, 
debaush, debouch , debauch liming in 1682 with 
approac h : see the sb. Sec also Deboj.se. 

F. delui uc her is, a< cording to Littrc and Hul/fcld, dciived 
horn a sb. banc he, of whit It tin* piccise sense and origin 
ate aLCOrtling to the latter unknown ; according to the former 
it -- * a plate of work, workshop \ so that desbandter would 
mean ong. ‘to draw away from the workshop, horn one's 
work or duty* * so Die*. Cotgr, has bam he, ‘course of 
stones or bricks in building’, baucher * io chip, hcw r , or 
square timber, etc. ; also to r.mke, order, array, layeuenly 
heme data tu her might ptimanly mean ‘ to disotdir, bring 
intodisarray or disorder’. The sense 'drawaway^-om service 
01 duty’ appeals however to he the earliest in French, though 
that of 4 corrupt \ had also been developed before the word 
was taken into Knglish.J 

+ 1. /ran** To turn or lead away, entice, seduce, 
/torn one to whom service or allegiance is due; 
e.g . soldiers or allies from a leader, a wife or 
childien from husband or father, etc. ■ Usually 
with the connotation ‘lead astiay, mislead*.) 
Rarely with ui/aind. Obs. 

* l *595 R* Wn 1 1 sms Actions Lew C (1618) s ( I 'That | 
Count Kgmont w ould be deboshed ft om them by the Spanish 
instruments. 1614 Loix.i Semen 49 Not to have such 
a woman to his wife that was not debauched fiom her 
husband. 1677 G Hilkfs in Kllis Prig. Lett. 11. IV. 42 
To debauch the military and gentry, from their duty to his 
Majesty. 1697 l»K\mv Eire. Fast. Pref. (1721)1.80 Hr 
who had the Address to dcnauch away Helm from her 
f Husband. 1701 Eng. Fin ofthrast. 72 Money debauches 
j 1 luldren against their parents. *71* Arui tiinoi John Butt 
iv. i, He had hardly put up Jus sign, when he began to 
debauch my best customers from me 1754 Hi mk Hist. 

1 lug. i. x\i. 211 He debauched pi ince John from his allegi- 
j anre Goldsm. Ess. Taste Whs (Globe) 315/p Thus 

* dt bain bed fiom nature, how can wo relish her genuine pro- 
j ductions? 

i b. To entice, seduce, or gain over to a party 
I or eouise of action, or to do a thing. Obs. 

1667 Prpvs Dtaty 3 July, Two young men whom one of 
, them debauched by degrees to steal their fathers’ plate and 
1 clothes. 1694 Col. Rci. Fennsytv. I. 4S9 The hve Indian 
I nations wxr now debauched to the french intcicst. 176 s 
Goiosw. J-.ss, Taste Wks. (Globe) ^13/2 Hence the youth 
' of both sexes are debauched to diversion. 1797 Bckke 
I Regie . Peace iv. Wks. IX. 100 Their amity is to debauch us 
I to their principles. 

I f c. 1 Without const.) To seduce from allegiance 
or duty, induce to desert ; to render disaffected ; 

! to pervert or corrupt in regard of allegiance or 
| duty to others. Obs. (exc. as merged in the more 
general sense of 2.) 

I 16*3 Favisc 7 heat. Hon. 1. iv. 25 To debosh and corrupt 
1 the subiecls. . '851 Iaflyn Mem. (18S7) I. Mr. John 
; Cosin, son of the Dean, debauched by the priests. 1691 
I Lvttkcll Brief Ril. (1857; H* Persons dispersing 
Tyrconnells declarations to debaudi our soldiers. 171# 
Arbuthnot John Butt 111 App. i, If a servant ran away, 
lack had debauched him. 1741 Middleton Cuero 1 . 11. 126 
) I is army . . debauched by his factious officers. 1807 Pike 
Sources Mississ. 11. App. 51 The Spaniards were making 
such great exertions to debauch the minds of our savages. 
18x8 I as. Mill Brit. India I. m. iv. 584 To betray tneir 
master and debauch his army. 

2. To seduce from virtue or morality ; to per- 
, vert, deprave, or corrupt moiaily; esp. to corrupt 
or deprave by intemperance, or sensual indulgence. 

*603 Flofio Montaigne (1613) 536 (T.) Young men, such 
a* I imagine to be least dehausned and corrupted by ill 
examples. i6ix Coic.r., DesbaucJnr, to debosh .. seduce, 
j mislead *, make lew d, bring to disorder, draw from goodnesse, 
a x66< J. Goodwin lulled w. the S/nit (1867) 4 ° Though 
Paul had been a grievous sinner , yet he had not debauched 
hi* conscience. 0x694 Tilloison (J.), To debauch himself 
by intemperance and brutish sensuality. 1718 Cot. Ret. 
Fennsybtt. III. ±7 Hie young men .. had been lately so 
generally debauent with Rum. 1745 Fifldino True Patriot 
Wks. 1775 IX. 311 For fear of enervating their minds and 
debauching their moral*. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris fed. 5) 

133 If a father debam hes his children, is his family likely 
to be noted for subordination and respectability? slsf 
Lytton Devereu-v n. ii, Their humour debauches the whole 
moral system. 1879 Frol de C,e*ar xiu 163 The seat of 
1 justice ha* been publicly debauched. 


DEBAUCH. 

t 

1 b. To seduce (a woman) from chastity. 

(Closely related to^ 1 *. sec quots. 1614, *897 there; but 
eventually also associated with the notion ‘corrupt \) 

1711 Stfm.ic Sped. No. 151 fi A young lewd Fellow . 
who would . . debauch your Sister, or lie with your Wife. 
1791 Boswell Johnson 20 Mar. an. 1776, An abandoned 
profligate inny think that it i% not wrong to debauch my 
wife. 1817 W. Sklwyn Law Nisi Frias (ed. 4) II. 1039 
A compensation in damages for debauching his daughter. 
1843 J AMRS Forest Daps II. iii, Debauching a country girl, 

o. To deprave, vitiate (the taste, senses, judge- 
ment, etc.b 

(In first quot. perhaps- mislead, fig. of 1 1.) 

11635 Cow 1 v y DnvtdeE 111. 700 Her Pride debauch’d her 
Judgment and hci Kyes ] 1664 F,\ llv N Sylva (1679) 28 

Acorns were heretofoic the food of Men . till their luxurious 
pnlats were debauched. 1686 Plot Stajfordsh. 151 Most 
other animals arc nicer in their Senses (having no way 
j dcbaucFt them) than Mankind is. 1710 Bkkkf.i ky Frinc. 

I Hum. K timed, ft laj A mind not yet debauched by learning. 

1 *794 Godwin Cal. Williams 51 Having never been de- 
j bauchcd with applause, she set light by Tier own qualifua- 
I lions. 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 379 A person, whose under- 
standing has not been debauched by superannuated pre- 
judice. 18x6 Scott A nib/, xiii. They debauch the spirit, of 
the ignorant and credulous with mystical trash. 

+ 4. To vilify, damage in leputation; to depre- 
ciate, disparage. Obs. 

i6ox Shaks. Ait's Well \. iii. ?«»6 He’s quoted for a most 
perfidious slauc, With all the spots a* th’ woild taxt and 
debosh'd. x6aa Hr \ wood und Ft. Don Age iv. Wks. 1874 
III. 306 Wlin’st Let Inis like .1 foilornc shadowe walkes 
Dispfs’d, disgrat ’t, neglected, and debosht. a 1659 Osborn 
Mtsc., Pref. f 1 67 s) Qq ij b, 1 1 is contrary to my own Aphorism 
to dchosh what I present, by saying it was writ helot c I w'as 
Twenty. 

+ b. To damage or spoil in quality. Obs . (Cf. 
Dkboiht 2.) 

1633 T rue Trojans iv. iii. in Ha/I. Dodsley XII, 512 Last 
ycarhis bark* and galleys were debosh'd; This year they 
sprout ajptin. 

+ 6. To dissipate, «*|K*nd prodigally, stjuander. 

163a [see Dmiojsi v ]. 1637 50 Row Hist. A’ltk (1842) 

419 10. give them in tent more thousands (to debosh and 
mispemh nor honest men hes hundreds, 1649 Ld. Foord in 
M. P. Brown Subpl. />ecis.( 1826) ^99 Since her husbaml 
had debausched all, and left nothing to her. 

0. intr. (formerly re/7.) To indulge to excess in 
sensual enjoyment, cf. that of eating and drinking ; 
to riot, revel. ? Obs. 

1644 K vklyn Mem, (1857) 1 . 7 i Whi( Ii causes the F.nglish 
to make no long smutirn here, except Midi as can drink 
and debaut h 1687 Muniaui l & Prior Hind .$• I*. Tratisv. 
A iv, "1 is hard to conceive bow any man could t ensutc the 
'lurks for Gluttony, a People that debauch in Coffee. 
x68o Minutes Kn l Session in Mi. Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 
(i88o> 10 JMich as they find diinkmg there, or in anyway 
1 deboshing. 1703 Savac.l Lett. Antienh evii A>c) More 
pioper for you, than to debauch with Sicilian Wine. X710 
D’LThfey Fills (1872) I. 35s We, to grow hot, deboash 
ourselves in Beef. 173* Law Serious C. \iii. (1761) 203 That 
he neither drank, nor debauched ; but wassot>erand regular 
, in bis business. 18*5 J amieson, To debosh , to indulge one's 
) self in the use of any thing to excess ; as tea, snuff, he. 

Jig. 174a Young A7. 77c viii. S57 Hatred her brothel has, 
as well as love, Where horrid epicuics debauch in blood, 

1 Ience Debauc hing vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

1845 Mil ion 7 'ctrachordon 1. (i8si> 217 A most negligent 
and acbaushiug tutor. 1660 — - Tree Cotnmw. 438 To the 
debauching of our prime Gentry both Male and Female. 
x66a Petty Taxes <V C ontrib. 48 If we should think it 
hard to giuc good necessary cloth for debauching wines. 

Debauch (d/b§*tp # sb. (Also 7 deboach.) 

I fa. F. dibauche , f. a/baucher to Debauch. For 
I the phonology, etc., see the verb.] 

1. 1. A bout of excessive indulgence in sensual 
pleasures, esp. those of eating and drinking. 

1603 1' LORio Montaigne 488 My debauches or excesses 
transport me not much. i66x Pirvs Diary 3 Apr, My 
head akeing all day from last night’* debauch. 168a N. O. 
Both an's Lutrin hi. 20$ Snoring after late Debauches, 
Nor dream’st what mischief now thy Head approaches. 
1737 I, Gi.akkf Hi\t. /?/7/fU74o) II. xn. 714 Extravagant 
aim beastly debauches. 1839-40 W. I rung Wolfed* s R. 
(1855) 135 The dissolute companions of hi* debauches. 1874 
Grffn Short Hist, iii. § 3. 126 The fever.. was inflamed by 
a gluttonous debauch. 

2. The practice or habit of such indulgence ; de- 
bauchery. 

; 1673 Drydln Man-, a /a Mode i\, i, Masquerade 1 * 

I Vi/or-in.isk in debam h. 1699 - Ep. to J. Dryaen 73 The 
I fn^t physicians by debauch were made. 1784C0WPER Task 
iv. 470 A whiff Of stale debauch, forth-issuing from the 
j styes That law lias licensed. 1874 Hi.ackir Self-Cult. 
74 All debauch is incipient suicide. 

3. transf. and fig. 

167a Mahmii Reli, 7 'tansp 1 41 He flyes out into 
afurious Debauch, and bicak* the Windows. xyioSHARiKsb. 
Advice to A u thorn. § 2 (R.) Thro* petulancy, or debauch of 
humoui 1751 Humf Ess. tf Treat . (1777) I. 148 The gentle 
Damon inspires us with the same happy debauch of fancy 
by which he is himself transported. 1873 L0WKU. A wong 
my Bks. Ser. it. 195 Such a debauch of initial ansonanccs. 

fll. 4. = Debauchee. Obs . [perh. for F. de- 
bauch/, through the pi. in -/r.] 
x68i Glanvili. Sadducismus 11. (1726) 453 A greater 
charge against these quibbling Debauches. 1689 T as. Car- 
lisiE Fortune-Hunters 6 He grew the Debauch of tbe 
Town, 1710 P’Ukfky Pills (X872) IV. 319 When De- 
bain he* of both Sexes, From Hospitals crept. 

t Debau ch, debaush, a. Obs. [perh. ad. F. 
dtbauchl \ with mute, or ? corruption oi debauch t ,] 

- 1 )kbauched. (Cf. Debauchness.) 
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DEBENTURE 


DEBAUCHABLE. 

3 

1616 R. C. Times* Whistle v. 1758 Mock them ns despisde 
And debaush creatures. 

Debanchabla (drt>$tJ 4 b’l), a. [-able.] That 
can be debauched. 

X865 Mill in Mom. Star 6 July, To spend 10,000/. in 
corrupting and debauching the constituents who are de- 
bauchable and corruptible. 

Debauohed tjt), ///. a. [f. Debauch v . 9 
or iramed. after F.dPbam ln { 9 wilh native ending -ed.I 
Seduced or corrupted from duty or virtue; depraved 
or corrupt in morals ; given up to sensual pleasures 
or loose living; dissolute, licentious. 

1598 Fi orio Sutato Also an vnthriftic, carclcs, debaucht 
or mislead man. 1624 Cakt. Smiiii Virginia iv. 167 To 
rectifie a common-wealth with debaushed tieople is impos- 
sible. 1647 R. Stapyiion Juvenal 18 Whose debauchtcr 
face and inicne disclose His mind's diseases. 1653 Hoi- 
croft Procopius 1. 4 He . . made love to other mens wives, 
and wax extreamly debaucht. 1790 Pennant London), 1813) 
259 Bartholomew-fair. . becoming the resort of the debauched 
of all denominations. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St*Pieire's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 405 The money of strangers dis- 
appears, but their debaut bed morals remain. 1864 Kings- 
iky Kont. A* Tent. ii. (*875) 46 Decrepit and debauched 
slave-nations. 

Debau’chedly, adv. [t-y 2.] Tn a debauched 
manner. 

1644 Bp. IIall Rem. Wkx (1660) in If I see a man live 
debaudiedly in diunkennesse [et* 1663 Cowl ly Of 
Liberty , To live .desperately with the hold, and debauth- 
edly with the luxurious. 

Debairchedness. [ness.] The state or 
quality of being debauched. 

*618 Mynshul hss Prison 29 By being giuen to drunken- 
nes or whoring . . or by any other debauchedncs. 1660 
ii. More Myst. Godl. tit xt. 70 Cybele, mater Deornm, 
the celebration of whose Riles had so much \ill.111y and 
debnuchcdncss in it. *837 AW v Monthly Maq. XLIX 
168 Strange ptanks of bumoious dehauuhedness. 

Debauchee (tlebpj/'). Also 7 deboiohee, 8 
deboshee ; also debauchee, [a. F. dc banc he 
debauched (person', sb. use of pa. pplc. of d/- 
baucher to Debauch. Tn 17th and iSth c. also de- 
bouhee , deboshee : cf. Dkuotme, Debobhed] 

One who is addicted to vicious indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures. 

a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 81 CVeio, describing the de- 
bauchees [printed -oesj of his time, says they were 77 no 
langutdt. *66$ Pkpys l>ia*y 23 July, If lie knew his son 
to bo a debauchee (as many and most aie now-a claves 
about the Court) 1677 B Rivi 1 ky Pun. Seim. Bp of 
Norwich 14 A gicat Dcboirhee. 1741 tr. 1 ? Argons' C htne so 
Lett, xxxni, l'ci haps if the People < otild be Dcboshces 
and (Buttons with Impunity, they would not be more sober 
there than in Europe. 17$* Johnson Rambler No. >74 F 9, 

1 never betrayed an heir to gamesters, or a girl to de- 
bauchees. s 88 * Far rah Party t hr. I. 67 No man is mote 
systematically heartless than a corrupted debauchee. 

b. attrib, 

1768^74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (18^2) I. 262 A debauchee 
physician. 186s Sat. Rev 15 Mar. 305 A debauchee peer. 

Ddbaucher (d/by-tj-u). [f. Debauch v . f 
-eu 1 .] One who debauches; a corrupter or se- 
ducer. 

*6*4 B. Jonson Barth. Fatr v. vi, Thou strong dcbaucher 
and seducer of youth. 1670(1 H Hid, Cardinals 1. 11. 47 
A continual Swearer and Dcbaucher. 17*7 Bi ai k\\ ai l 
Sacred Classic r I. 399 (T ) Insidious underminers of c bas- 
tity, and dcbauchers of sound piinciplcs. x8*8Scon F. M. 
Perth xx, Destroyers ol men, and dcbauchers of women. 

Debauchery (d/b^ tjori). Also 7debauahery, 
deboshery, deboichery. [f. as prcc. + -key.] 

1 . Vicious indulgence in sensual pleasures. 

164* Milton Apol. Sweet. (i8«>i) 309 What with truanting 
and dcbaushcry. 1647 R* Stapyi ion Juvenal 146 Those 
that excuse youth's deboichery. c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson 
Mem . Col. 11 utchinsonK R ), The nobility and courtiers, who 
did not quite abandon their dcbosheries. *7*7 De For. 
Syxt. Magic 1. i. (1840) 13 Noah himself .. fell into the de- 
baucheries of wine. 1838 T 1 1 1 r lvs all Greet c IV. tog Un- 
worthy favourites, the companions of his deham henes. 
1841 Elphinstonf Hist. Ind. II. 155 He was., fond of 
coarse debauchery and low society. 

1 2 . Seduction from duty, integrity, or virtue ; 
corruption. Obs. 

vjx\ Xtrkif Guardian No. 17 p8 To contrive the de- 
hauenet y of your child. *7$* Johnson Rambler No. 189 
F 6 There are men that boast of debaucheries of which they 
never had address to he guilty. 1790 13 urkr Fr. Rev. 78 '1 he 
republick of Paris will endeavour to compleat the debauchery 
of the army. 1863 H Cox Ins tit. i. viii. gq In no case was 
an election questioned on account of treating , or, as it was 
then called, debauchcty at elections. 

Debauchment (d/b^tjm&n). ? obs. Also 7 
-bauah-, -bosh-, [a. F. dtbauchement (in Cotgr. 
des-)i {. dibauchcr to Debauch : see -mknt,] 

1 . The action or fact of debauching or corrupting ; 
seduction from duty or virtue. 

160 6 Daniel Queen's Anadia I Iv, These strange de- 
baushments of our nymphes. 161* CorcR., Desbaui hement, 
a deboshement. x6*$ \V. B. True School War 64 He first 
outraged them by the debauchment of their Councellors 
and subiects. 168$ South Semi. (1843) II. xvii. 382 A cor- 
ruption and debauchment of men’s manners. 

2 . Debauched condition ; debauchery ; a de- 
bauch. 

x6a8 Bp. Hall Quo Vadis f § 10 They are growne to that 
height of debauchment as to hold learning a shame to 
nobility. x6ao Earle Microcosm , Honest bellow (Arb.) 
>03 A good dull vicious fellow, that complyes well with 


the dchoshnients of the time 1698 Clevuand Rust a 
Rampant \VksW1687) 506 There is a Proneness in unruly 
Man to run into Debauchment s. 
t Dobau chness. Obs. rare. Tf. Debauch a. 

+ -ness, or corruption of debamhedness.] De- 
bauched ness. 

1640 Qcarlfs Ftnhtitd. iv. xeix, Let him avoyd Dc* 
bauchnesse. t6$o Aknvvay Alarm 115 iT) Their throats 
to drunkenness, gluttony, and dcbauchncss. 1650 Gai di n 
Tears of Church 390 Occasioned, yea necessitated, by then- 
own debauchnessc and distempers. 

t Debaurd. Obs. [properly dehor d, a. K. dehor d. 
Cf Deboud vi] Departure from the right way; 
excess. 

1671 Annand Myst. Pielatis 118 (Jam.) Which verily is 
the ground of all our sinful dehaurds. 

Debayre,Debefe: see Debars n., Lanodi befe. 
t Debe*l, -6ll, v. Obs. [a. F. dcbcll-er (Orcsme, 
14th c.\ ad. L. defoliate! to subdue in fight, t. do* 
down + belli! re to war.] tram. To put down in 
fight, subdue, vanquish ; to expel by force of arms, 
lienee + Dobelling vbl. sb. 

1555 Abp. Parktu Pv. cvni. 320 He our foes shall sone 
dcocll. a 1564 Brcov Pleas. New Nosegay Daily Wks. 
(1843) 201 Humility dcbtlleth and valiantly mci comcth 
the enemy of nil grace. 1586 Warnkr Alb Fug 11. viii, 
Spanish (’acus .Whom Hercules from out lus Real me de- 
hclled at the h ugth. 1651 Ho,vt 1 1. Venice 42 'Ibis. .made 
him more illustrious than by deluding of Afric 167* 
Mil ton P. R. i\. 604 Hun long of old Hum ilidst debt), 
and down from Hcav'n cast 18*5 Hoor. Qucene f/yndc 2< 

tDebe*llate, v. obs. [f. L. defoliate ppi. 

stem of dcbelldre : seeDEBi-r. and -ATE.] = Deuel. 
Hence + Debellatmg vbl. sb. 

i6xz Ski* hi Hist. Gl, Hut. i\. \it. 1^8 Though in two 01 
thice battles inferior, yet not to haim bccnc clearcly delwl- 
lated. a 16*6 Bai on Holy War 1 T. ), The cxtiipatmg and 
debellattng of giants, monsters, and foreign tyrants. 

t DebeUa'tion. Obs . [n. of actitiii f. L. de. 

bclldre : see prut, and -atiox.] The action of 
vanquishing or reducing by form of arms ; con- 
quest, subjugation. 

15*6 St. Papers Hen. /’///, I. i8u The dchell.u ion of the 
'ITiurkes, enemy es of Chiistrs feitli. 1533 Mori ( title), 'I'lie 
Ucbcllacyon of Salem and Btrancc. 16*7 77 Ehtham 
Resolves l Kwii. 118 We often let \ i»_c spnng, foi wanting 1 
the audacity and coinage of a Debellation. i6$3 T. A DAMS | 
Serin. Ps. xctv. 19 Wks. (1861) III. 281 An insurrection 1 
and a debellation ; a tumult and its appeasement. 1830 
Teaser's Mae. 1 748 The internecine and flagtant debella- 
tion which I have had with. Sir James Scarlett. 

t DebeTlative, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prcc. 

4- -1VK.] Tending to overthrow or reduce by war. 
(In quot. '(mutually) destructive*.^ 

16$* Biggs Nno Drip, f 199 Waircs of dehellative con- 
traries. 

t Debella tor. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. T„ defoliator , , 
agent*n. f. dcbelldre .] A subduer, vanejuisher. 

1713 Swift Char, of Steele Wks. 1814 VI. 216 (Stanf.) 
Behold ..the tenor of politicians! and the debellator of 
news-writers ! 

t Debe Uish, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 6 + 
-hellish in Kmbeu.thh : cf. Beli.ISH vi] tram. To 
rob of beauty, disfigure. 

1610 (J. FirTfiiRK Christ's Viet. (1632) 59 What blast 
hath thus his flowers debelhshed ? 

De bene ease : see De i. 

Debenture (d/be*ntnu). Also 5-7 debemur, 
f) 7 debenter. [In early use debenture stated by 
Blount in 1 7th c. to be the L. word debenlur * there 
are due or owing’, supposed to have been the 
initial word of formal ceitifieates of indebtedness, 
'l'his is, Irom the early use of the term, probable ; 
though no actual examples of documents contain- 
ing the Latin formula have been found.] 

1 . A certificate or vouchei certifying that a sum 
of money is owing to the person designated in it ; 
a certificate of indebtedness. 

a. A voucher given in the Royal household, the 
Exchequer or other Government office, certifying 
to the recipient the sum due to him for goods sup- 
plied, services rendered, salary, etc., and serving as 
his authoiity in claiming payment. A principal 
application of the word during the 17th and 18th 
centuries was to the vouchers given by the Ordnance 
( >fticc in payment of stores. 

c 145$ in Poston Lett . No. 264 I. 364 Owyng to tins seyd 
Fastolf for costys and chargys that he hare when he was 
Lieutenant of the towne of Harflcw in Normandie [1415], 1 
ns vt xhewith by a debentur made to the seyd Fastolf, 
with hym rcmaynyng . Cxxxiij//. vjj. viij//. Ibid. 366 
Certeyn debentur conteynyng the scyd summes. 1469 
Mann. llouseh. li.xf 5*7 Item, my master hath clc- 
lyvered ij, debentures in the name of Norrcs, one of vuj. 
marces fore fyshc, and nodere of vij, marecs. a 1483 / du r 
Niger in Honseh. Ord. 6 6 That none other person make 
Ruche debentures or bylies hut the Clcrkes of the self 
offyee, so that theyre wryting and hand may l>e eertaynly 
known® to them that pay in the countyng hou^e. 15*6 
Ibid. 236 The clerke of the office (Accatrie] shall make out 
debentures to the parties of w'hom such provision is made 
which he shall present into the Compting-housc within tu-o 
dayes after 1567 R Edwards Damon <V P. in Ha/I. 
Dodsley IV. 78 Let us rifle him so ..And steal away Ins 
debenters {for coal delivered to the king's kitchenl t<>o. 
1666 W. Fielding Petit, in 10/A Rep. Hist. MSS. ( omm. 
App. v. 6 Before he gives debentures unto your petitioner 


for what cieation-mony fell due unto \oui petitioner'* said 
father. i68« Lend irae No. >6894 l‘wo Dchrntris were 
lost .. One for Nine Months for the Sum of 37/. icw. 
i lie other for Six Months, for 25/ 1697 . I< t 8-9 If ;//. Ill, 

c. 27 (For lietter observation of ancient oouise of the Ex- 
chequer) No 'leller shall 'I rust or Dcpait With such 
Money, without an Order or Dehentim* for the*nmr. 1701 
Loud Gaz. No. 3698 4 lost .. an lush 'Transport Deben- 
ture, No. 191, made out the 20th of August, 1695, to 
Richard Haynes, for the Serxite of the Ann Ketch. 1708 
J. Cll AM IlFHLAYNE St. (,t Blit 1 II Ml. (1743) Id 'The 
* luef Cleik (of the Kitchenl keeps all the Records, I.cdgti 
hooks, and Debentures for Salaries, and Provisions and 
Ne< essaries issuing from the Offices of the Pantry, Butter), 
and Cellar. 1730HS Bailey (folio), Debenture [in the T » - 
cluqiur and A mg s House), a Writing gi\en to the Scivanis 
for the Payment of their Wajjes, etc. 1837 Pt-uny C yl. 
VIII. 3|o/ 2 Dcbmtuics me in use now in the ieteipt of 
Exchequer and Boaid of Ordnance, and it is believed in 
the king's household. 

+ b. spec. A \oucher certifying to a soldier or 
sailor the audited amount of his aireais lor paj : 
see cjuot. 1674. Obs. 

This was n regular fcatuic of 17th c. army oiganixation; 
such certificates, issued ‘ upon the public faith of the king- 
dom', were given to the Parliamentary Aimy duting the 
| Civil War, apn. fiom November >641 onw mis, «nd similar 
bonds were also given in subsequent reigns ; in some cases 
these certificates were secured upon and icdcemcd in for- 
feited land, esp. in Irrlnnd. 

1645 in Rushvv. //;r/. ( oil, t\ I. 17 That pai titular Com- 
mittee which are appointed to take in >our A< compts, and 
pay you pait of your Arrears at present, and for the rest 
xou are to have a Dcbcntm upon the Public Faith of tin 
Kingdom. 1647 7 homasson 1 tacts ( lh . Mus) CCCXI\' 
No As 2 Very sensible how tedious .. it is for soldier, 

1 after disbanding to gtt their particular aecompts audited, 
j and debenters for an cars. 167* PrTry Pol. Aunt. (1691) 
6 'The Debentures of Commission Officers, who serv'd 
eight years till about December 1649, comes to i,8oo,c*W 
1674 Bi.orxir (// osugr (ed 4), Debentur (the third person 
pluial of debeor to he due or owing) was by n Rump-art 
of 1^49 cap. 41. otdained to he in the nature of a Bond 
! or Bill to charge the Common-wealth to pay the Souldiei- 
1 red 1 lor or his Assigns, the sum due upon account for lus 
Arrears 1698 Farouhak Lorr 4 Bottle 1. i. 8 '1 he nui- 
j tiful bullet, more kind than thy ungrateful countiy, has 
given thee a Debenture in thy broken leg, from which 
thou canst draw' a more plentiful maintenam e than 1 with 
all my limbs in perfection. 1756 Gent/. Mag. XXVI, 191 
In Limerick, a county, of which the gi cater pait w.c 111 
the possession of families whose ancestots were advtn- 
tuicrs in the reign of Q. Eli/.iheth, or had got debentures 
under Oliver Cromwell 

c. At the Custom-house : A certificate given t<> 
an exporter of imported goods on which a draw- 
back is allowed, or of home produce on which a 
bounty was granted, certifying that the holder is en- 
titled to the amount therein stated. 

See M. Postlf.thwaitf, Diet. Trade 4- C onniic* ce 17^1 

66, s. v., for full account, and ‘forms of several kinds of 
debentures 

*66* Ait 14 Chas. If c. 11 § 14 'J he Moneys due upon 
Debentures for such forein Goods cxpoitcd by Certificate 
1704 />/</. Rust.y Debenture . as most commonly used 
among Merchants is the allowance of Custom paid inward, 
which a Merchant draws hack upon exportation ol that 
Commodity, which was formerly imported. *711 Ait o 
A nne % c. 23 Any Certificate or Debenture for Drawing hack 
any Customs or Duties. 1763 Cent /, . Mag. Apr 185 Without 
any suspicion of baud, a debenture was granted, and a 
clearance made to Rotterdam, where a certificate was ob- 
tained for landing so many tasks of rice. 1880 Whitaker's 
Almanac s, v. Fxi ne, Stamps , 4 laves , Drhentuic ot 
Certificate for drawback, or goods exported, etc not exceed- 
ing flu is. 

td. trattsf. An acknowledgement of indebludturss 
by a corporation, private person, etc. Obs. ext: as 
in 3- 

1583 in Picton /.'pool Muntc. Rec. (1883) L 08 '1 he said 
stipend paid at H.ilton is 1 1 1 j 1 • .xvip v H Deducted xi/. 
First for a Debenter x ij* 1 Postage iiij" x' left J. 1615 
Sir R Box if Dtary (1886) I. 85, I c leered nil aciompt, 
with Justice Gosnold and took in his debenter. *654 Gaxton 
Pleas. Notes nt. iv. 94 An Accessary in all the pdferings, 
Hcdgc-robbcrics, Dcbcnturs at Inns, and Farrier scores 
+ e. fig. Acknowledgement of indebtedness ; 
obligation ; debt Obs. 

1609 H kY wood Bid. Prey \u. ix, His Throne he fils 
Twenty foure yearcs, then pays his last Debenter [rime ad 
uentrrj To Nature. 1658 Oshorn Adv. Son \ 1673) 38 If you 
consider beauty alone, quite d isi harged from such I Jebcntur's, 
as she owes to the Arts of Tire- women, Taylers, Shoemakers 
and perhaps Painters, 1694 Sth t v. Poet, A fist. (1714) 40 
Von modern Wits.. Have desperate Debentures on your 
Fame ; And little would he left you, I'm afraid, If all youi 
debts to Greec e and Rome were paid 

+2. A certificate of a loan made to the government 
for public purposes a government bond bearing 
annual interest. Obs. 

The first quot. connects this with sense > ; it refers to 
government dcbentuics given to the inhabitants of Nevis 
and St. Christopher’s to recoup them for losses sustained 
from the invasions of the French 

*7*0 Act 9 Anne c. y \ Wlmh Debentures shall he signed 
by the said Commissioners of Trade and Plantations . and 
shall hear interest for the Principal Sums to he contained, 
after the Rate of Six Pounds per Centum per Annum. 
1756 Nugknt Gr. Tour , France IV. 7 Vast sums are levied 
by raising and lowering the coin at pleasure, by compound- 
ing dcbentuics and governmcnt-billR, and by other oppres- 
sive methods. *810 ‘ Phocion ’ Opinions on f’libhc Tund\ 8 
If legal paper such as Mate delienlures or bills had, in 1790, 
been of ten or fifty times their then magnitude. Ibid 
Give me a state debenture or an exchequer hill. 18*1 
Vetenhair s Course oj Exchange 92 Oct., Irish Funds, 
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DEBITOR. 


Government Debentuies, jb per rent. 1813 A< 1 53 (*eo. Ilf , 

1 , 41 An Act for granting Annuity, to satisfy certain Ex- 
chequer Bills, and for raising a Sum of Money by Deben- 
tures for the ScrvUe of (brat Biitain. 

3 . A bond issued by a corporation or company 
(under seal), in which acknowledgement is made 
that the corporation or company is indebted to a 
particular person or to the holder in a specified 
sum of money on which interest is to be paid until 
repayment of the principal. 

Not (kciiiiiii^ in the Companies Clauses Consolidation 
At t of 184s, but u .c<l shoitly after ill < annexion with the 
loans i.ustd b> Railway Companies nml the like, the name 
living iv'i<lrnil\ taken from sense 2, The tcim is in genctal 
use, tspec i.illy foi those bonds by which public companies 
rare money at a fixed late of intcicsf, with a prior charge 
on the assets of the company or coiporation issuing them. 

Mot /face debentme : a debenture the principal of which 
1, -called by the pledging of the whole 01 n part of the 
pioprrty of the issuing company. 

1847 hast hut. Railway, Peed of Set lie men t 9 Apr., I 
Debenture, bond, I till of Exchange, Promissory note, or 
other Set urity. 1858 Simmonos Put Tiade, Debenture . . 

'1 he term has now got to be applied to 1 ad way » ompanies’, 
luurmipal, and otheu bonds or securities for money loaned. 
*86* Lainny, -St. Ait Cut. * </> 4 1 'ibe teim.. 

valuable Sctuiity shall uu lude .. any Debentuie, Deed, 
bond, Ihll, t'se. 1863 Eav\ < i rr / W. Fen. in. XV 1865 
Mot tt/aoe Debenture Ait -'8-29 / '/< /. r. 78 An At t to enable 
c rrtain Comp .nies to issur Mortgage Drhuituirs foundeil 
on Securities uponot affet ting Land. /bid 4 .*6 I ver> 
gage Debenture . issued by the ( ompany shall be a i>eetl 
under the Common Seal of the (. ompnti> tluly stamped. 
1R87CH iriYin low Rtf \(> ( bane. Pio /is l he teimr/-- 
Ktiture has not, so far as I am aware, t\«i received any 
picci'sc legal definition Ibid, 'ms In my opinion a deben- 
tuie means a d<>< iiment whn h eithci creates a debt or 
at knowledges it, and any dmuincnt wlm h fulfils eithtr of 
these conditions is a 4 debentuie ’ . It is not cither in law ra 
roinmrn e .1 stuctly technical term, 01 what 1- » ailed a term 
1 of art ’. 

4 . at t rib and Comb ., as \ debenture foods, \ lands , 
debent m e-holden ; debenturo-bond, n bond of 
the nature of a debenture; *-» Dkoentpuf 3; do- 
bonturo-afcook, debentures consolidated into, or 
created in the form of, a stock, the nominal capital 
of which represents a debt of which only the inteiest 
is secured by a perpetual annuity. 

1736 Be. WnsoNin Keble Life xxvii. (1863^ 903 Shipping 
tobacco and other debentuie goods into the running whei- 
ncs. 174a Fran< is Horace n vii (R.b Vet, prithee, where 
are Cesar's bnnds Allotted their debenture-lands ? 1863 

Ait 76-7 Piet. c. 118 & 24 The Interest on Debenture Stock 
shall have Priority of Payment overall Dividends or Interest 
on any Shares or Stock of the Company, whether Ordinary 
or Ptcfcrence or guaranteed, and shall rank next to the In. 
teicst payable on the Mortgages 01 Bonds for the Time being 
of the Company. *866 Spectator 1 L>cc. iv*t That faith 
stands already pledged to the existing debenture-holders, 
w'ho lent their money on the scruuiy of a legislative Act 
*870 Pally News 2/ Nov . Vice-Chancellor Malms in the 
i laim of the holders of debenture bonds issued by the Im- 
perial Land Company of Marseilles., decided that . the 
bonds in question were virtually promissory notes, and 
that the holdeis were consequently entitled to recover in 
full. *887 Pall Mall G. 8 June *2/1 It is proposed to 
cieate /Ja8s,ooo Six pci cent. Debenture stock, or rather 
more than the existing debentures of the company. 1893 
Midi. Rati. Circular Dec jo They all benefited . by con- 
solidation into one uniform 3 per tent. Debenture Stock. 

Debentured (d/bentiiLftl), a . [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Furnished with or secured by a debenture. Deben- 
tured goods : goods on which a custom house de- 
benture for a drawback, etc., is given. 

*805.1. Sti mips (Var in P>i*guist 6 o(L.) Official clearances 
were given, in which no mention was made that the cargo 
consisted of bonded or debentured goods. 

Deberry, dial. var. of Dayhkkry, gooseberry. 
Debet(e, obs. f. Debit; var. I)* bite Obc 
t De*beth, 7*. 3rd pers. sing. Obs. App. an 
adaptation of Latin debet owes, oweth. 

1481-90 Hcnvard 11 o trie h, Bks. (Roxb.) 421 And so de- 
beth to hym sty lie xx li. *5** Ct osi out he Clmn hiv, An . 
(Somnsct Retord Sor.) 40 lonu Bollc for pewter vessells 
debeth iv* /hid 41 Thos. Downe delieth unto the chyrch 
for the rentte for the lamp v iii\ 

Debile tdchtl), a. Obs.oxarcLt. [a. V. debile 
( 1 4— 15th c.), ad. L debit- is weak, o>ig. wanting in 
ability or aptitude, f. dA (Dk- 1 . 6 ) ♦ habilis, Able, 
apt, nimble, expert, etc.] Weak, feeble, suffering 
from debility. 

1536 Latimfk Sena. 4 Ron. (1845) 372 Hr being so debilr, 
so weak, and of so great age. 1599 ^ M. tr Gabclhouer s 
Dk. Physuke tiu/i So debilc, and leblc of stom.uke. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. ix*. 48 For that I haue not ^ foyl’d some 
debilc Wretih. *6*>9 Baxti- k KeyCath. xliii. 308 Where 
the fact or Proposition fiom the Light of Nature, is moic 
debile. 1788 M ay in Pettigrew Life 0/ Lettsom f 1817) III. 
778 She., was still very restless, and extremely clebile. 
i8oj Med. Jrnl. VIII 111 Causes, which induce a dehile 
fiame *890 L. Johnson Rise of Christendom 158 In the 
form of a vciy dehile old man of 202 years. 

b. Hot. 4 Applied to a stem which is too weak 
to support the weight of leaves and flowers in an 
upright position’ (Ayd. Soc. Lex.). 

Debi litant, a. and sb. fa. F. debilitant or 
ad. L. delnlitdnt-em , pr. pple. of debilitate: see 
Dfbti.ttatk V.] 

A . adj. Debilitating. B. sb. Med. (See (mot.' 
«857 Dungiison Pitt. Med. sv. Debilitant. Antipnlogis. 
tics are, hence, deliihtants. 188s Syd. Soi . Lex., Pfbtlt - 


to tit s', remedies or means employed to depress the poweis 
of the body, such as antimony and low diet. 

t Debilitate, a. Obs. [ad. L. debilitat es , 
pn. pple. of debilitate .] Kn fee bled ; feeble. 

155 * H eioKi, Debilitate, or feble, or wythout synnowes, 
cnentis, xjyj 1 L BRACKfN FartHery Intfr. (1757) 11 . 41 
Help and strengthen the Part that is debilitate. 

Debilitate (d/brlit^t), v. [f. L. debilitate 
ppl. stem of debt tit are to weaken, f. debilis weak.] 
trans. To render weak ; to weaken, enfeeble. 

*533 Rivot Last. H tithe (1541)460, Immoderate wnt< h 
. d<)tli debilitate the powers aniniall. 1541 Pavnel Ca- 
ttltue xlv. 7i 'i o debylitatc and cutto asumler theyr cn- 
detioir and n*«pe <11625 B> At m. it Fi . faithful Friends 
ii. If you think liis youth or judgment . liehilitate his 
|K*rson. call him home *717 Bill oik. (toman a Riddle 
1. i. 8, I am totally debilitated of all power of elocution. 
X715 T.ioni Palladio's At chit. (17421 1 . 57 The Sun shining 
..would be apt to heat, debilitate, and spoil the Wine or 
other Liquois. *829 J. Tam or P nth us. ix. 233 Whose 
moral sense had been debilitated. 1871 Na»*hm's << 

Lute Pis. 1. i. 45 A feeble < (institution, which he furthci 
debilitated by a dissipated life. 

+ b. Am rot. Cl. Debility 4 b. Obs. 

a 16*5 P»r u m . Si Fi.. It toady Pro. iv. ii, Venus, is clear 
debilitated five tlegiecs Beneath her ordinal y f power. 

Debi litated, ///. »■ [f. prec. + -F.i) *.] Kn- 

lccblcd ; reduced to debility. 

1611 Corc.R., Pebilitf , debilitated, weakened, enfeebled. 
1646 Si k T. Brow M Pseud. Fp i, i, jj Theit debilitated 
posterity. *803 T. Bmukifs lly^ria lx. 173 1’hose who , 
e\.\et efforts fiom the debilitated. 184X BwhwsrF.R Mail. \ 
A, . m <jH%6> ot His debilitated frame was exhausted with 1 


purpose. *8*9 1 . Taylor Enthns. ii. 11867) VI A wretched 
debility and dejection of the heart. 

3. Political, social, or pecuniary weakness. 

* 5*5 Ln* Bfrners Froiss . Il.ccxxxviij [ccxxxivj 738 The 
dcbylyte of the reulme of Knglandc. *540 Act 3a Hen. VIII, 
c. t ft 1 Wvlling to relcue and helpc his snide subiectes 
in their said necessities and debilitye. 1818 Cruise Digest 
»ed. 21 1 . 139 Which B. could not have for the debility of 
his estate. 1871 Mori f.y Voltaire (1886) 182 The debility 
of the courts of Austria and France. 
f4. vwith pi.) An instance of weakness. Obs . 

<71533 bn. Bi rnf.rs Cold. Dk. M. Ansel. (1526) E viij, 
The open honestcc supplyeth many fautfS and denilyteex. 
*654 tr . Smdcry s Curia Pol. 61'l hey to guarde us from 
humane passions, and the debilities of Nature. *8*5 
T. Jlffi rson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 82 Among the de- 
bilities of the government of the Confederation. 

b. Astro 1. Of a planet: A weakness or dimi- 
nution of influence clue to unfavourable position, etc. 

1647 Lilly ihr, Astrol. To Rdr. 2, I would have him 
, .well to understand the Debilities and Fortitudes of eveiy 
Planet. *706 Phii 1 irs (ed. Kersey) s v.. Debilities are 
cither Essential, when a Planet is in its Detriment, Fall, 
or Peregrin**; or Accidental, when it is in the 12th, 8th, 01 
6th Houses; or Combust, etc. So that by each of those 
Cncumstam.es, a Planet is more or less afflicted, and said 
to have so many or so few Debilities. 

t DebPnd, v. noun-mi. [Dk- I. i.] To bind 
down, t Put by Scott into the mouth of Huron 
Biadwardine.) 

1814 Scott K av. xli, A pi boner of war is on no account 
to t»e coerced with fetters, or ilcbinded in ergastuh. 

Debit (debit , sb. Forms ; (5 dubete), 6 do- 


nienl.d laboui. 

Debi litating, vM. sb. [-m: L] Knfecblc- 
ment, debilitation. 

1530 F.ivot in Ellis (big. left. 1. II. 117, I no thing 
gate but the (. olikc and the Stone, debilitating of Nature 
*765 Vll/ 7 , . blag. XXXVII. 237/2 The debilitating of the 
affected part. 

Debilitating, ppl a. [*IKf.-.] That debili- 
tates ; weakening, enfeebling. 

1674 R Hoofri v In/, q Ab.Fliysn Pref,'J heir poisonou- 
and debilitating Methods. 1803 W. Saunui r bflhn. IVatei \ 

A lon£ and debilitating sickness. *865 Limngsioni 
Zambesi vi. 141 The.. debilitating effects of the climate. 

Debilitation (d/bilitpt’Jan). [a. b. debilita- 
tion , -as ion (13th c.), ad. L. debilitation -cm , n. of 
action f. debilitiire to Debilitate.] The action of 
debilitating; debilitated condition; weakening. 

1491 C w iov / ’ Pas Putr. iW.de W. 1495) ti. 747 a/2 Some 
s^kencs or debylj tat yon of his bodye. 15*4 St. Fafets 
Htn. ( III , IV. 93 For. the dcbilitaeioii and dis( omfort of 
thenemve 1645 Be. H\ll Rent. Discent, 25 How oft**n 
d<>th si< knessc prevent the debilitations of age. *875 Lvlii 
Ft, in. Ccet. I. 1. i\. 168 The debilitation of the subttn 
rnueall foices, *876 Doi si Grimm's L. ^ io. 19 An at . 
cdciated phonetic debilitation. 

Debilltative (d/bi-lit/'Jtiv), a. rf. L. debilital-, J 

ppl. stem + -ive.] 'lending to debilitate ; causing 
debilitation. i 

168a H. More Annot GlanvilTs Iai.x O. 37 The detctioi- , 
nting change in the Body, .is understood of a debilltative 
deterioration. *8xo Bent iiam Packing (1821) 153'rhc morbid 1 
and dchilitntive influence. 1886 Lena. Med. Record Mar. 

1 3 r/r The debilitattve effect of these preparations. 

t Debilite, v. Obs. [a. F. ddbilita r, ad. L. 
debilitiire .] = Debilitate. 

1,483 Caxton Cato B viij, [Drinkingldcbjliteth and mnketli 1 
feble the vertues of the man, 1489— Fayhs of A. i\. 
xvii. 279 A man dehylyted and nyghc dede. 1545 Ray voi i> 
ftyrth Mankyndc 52 Oucr mm b beatedebylititn, wcakenitli, 
and fayntith both the woman and the chjld. 

t Debi'litude. obs. rare. [f. L. debili-s weak , 
-f-TLiiE.] Debility, weakness ; «also in Astro/. I 

.669 W. StMrsov Hydro/. City tit. 12s From a debilitude J 
of the womb. 1686 CloAO Celts t. /unties 11. v. ??r Weakci ' 
Signs must lie dcbilitudes. 1 

Debility (d/biditi). Also 5-6 debyli-, debi- | 
lyte, -tee, -tye, 6-7 -tie. [a. F. debiliU (Oresmc, | 
14th c.\ ad. L. debilitas , f. debili-s weak.] 

1 . The condition of being weak or feeble; weak- , 
ness, infirmity; want of strength; ap. that condi- 1 
tion of the body in which the vital functions gener- j 
ally are feebly discharged. 

1484 Caxton ZEsop \. xii, The grete feblencssc nml dc* ] 
li>lytc of thy lone body. 1494 Fahvan Citron, vii. 556 For ! 
liis fcblenessc or debylyte of age. 1545 Raynold Dyrth 
Mankynde llhvij, 'lo help the debilite of nature with 
cupping glassix. 1*563 Homilies 11. Idleness (1850) 517 By 
reason of age, debility of hotly, or want of health. 1650 
ButWER Anthropomet. to<; By reason of the debility of bis 
stomaek. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 111. iv. J31 After full thice 
hours ineffectual labour . . thr i.ien being quite jaded, we 
were obliged, by mere debility, to desibt. 1867 Kincslfy 
I-etf.J 1878) 11 . 26** With the cure of stammering, nervous 
debility decreases *879 Harlan Fycdght vi. 89 After 
long illness, the muscle of accommodation shares the dc. 
bility of the whole sjstcm. 

t b. Weakness cf a material structure. Obs. 

, *^3 87 F o\e A. 4 M. (1596) 247/1 Either by the de- 1 
bilitie of the bridge, or subiiltie of the soldiors . . 3000 of 
them with bridge and all fell armed into the Violent 
stream. j 

2 . Weakness in a mental or moral quality. j 

*474 Caxton CJusse 65 For the drhylite and feblenes of 
coragc. *50* Ord. Crysteu Men iW. de W. 1506) i\. xi. t 
107 After the debylyte of fragylyte humayne. 1758 H, j 
Walfolf Latal. Fry, Authors (17591 II, 219 This lord 
had much debility of mind, and a Kind of superstitions 
w; ruples. *805 Fosttk Fss. ii. iv. 176 'Phis debility of 


bitte, debette, 6- 7 debet, 8 debit. Jail. L. 
debit-urn owed, due, sb. a debt. Cf. F. dttnt (1723 
in Ilatzfcld), In early use app. a further latiniza- 
tion of deb/e, from earlier dette, det ; see Debt.] 

1 1 . gen. Something that is owed, a debt. Obs. 

c 1450 Poston Lett. xliv. 1 . 61 Of certein dubete that I owe 
unto you. *5*5 Flunipton Corr.p. exxi, lie yearly worth over 
all charges or debittes. 1547 f.utuinv Chart mu. A cc. (Camden) 
32 Part elle of the debet that the thurche rcstede in his 
dett. 1598 R. Qi/infy Let. to Shaks. in Leopold Shaks. 
Introd. 105 In belpcing me out of all the debettes 1 owe 
in London. *614 T. Adams Pi rif s Bant/net 108 The 
Deuill tyt*s his Customers in the bond of Debets. 

2 . Book-keeping. An entry in an account of a sum 
of money owing ; an item so entered, b. The 
whole of these items collectively ; that side of an 
account (the left-hand side) on which debits are 
entered. (Opposed to Credit sb. 12.) 

1776 Trial oj A undot ontar 15 b Thcie are debits and 
t reuits between them in Bolankee Doss's hooks to a great 
amount. *868, 1889 fsec Credit sb. 12J. 187* Bac.f : iioi 

Physics 4 Pol. (1876) 189 There is a most heavy debit of 
evil. Mod. This has been placed to your debit. 

b. at t rib., as drbit-enb y, -side (of an account). 

*776 I rial of NuudoLomar 83/2 The debit side of my 
master’s account. *887 Pall Mall G. 8 June *aA I he 
year's operations show a debit balance of ^42, 000. 

Debit (debit), 7A [f. Debit sb. Cf. F. df biter 
(1723 in Hatzfeld).] 

1 . trans. To charge with a debt ; lo enter some- 
thing to the debit of (a person). 

168a Sc arm- tt Exchanges 203 He must and may debit the 
Principal for the said Value, *768-74 Tcckf.k Lt. Nat. 
(1852)1.671 Accounts arc regularly kept, and every man 
debited or credited for the least farthing he takes out or 
brings in. 1809 R. Lanoiord Introd. Trade 26, 1 have 
debited your account with Lire 5000 Austriachc. iBQiLan’ 
Times aC ’IV. jo^/i The bank were not entitled to debit the 
plaintiffs with the amount paid on the said cheques, 

2 . To charge as a debt ; to enter on the debit 
hide of an account. 

*865 Miss Braddon II. Dunbar i, 10 Pay the money, ( but 
don’t cb'bit it against his lordship. Mod. To whom is it to 
be debited? 

t Debite, sb. Oh. Also 5 debet, -ete, 5-6 
debyte. [A corruption of Pkitte : cf. Debity.] 
A deputy, lieutenant. 

148s in Eng. Gilds (1870) 312 The Master, .every putsday 
to be at the common hallc, or els a debet ffor hym. 15*0 
Tindai k Acts xxiii. 24 Felix the hye dehile. 1535 Cover- 
dai k Pan. ii. is Arioeh being then the Kynge* debyte. 
*549 Alu n 'Jude's Par. Rev. 26 'Hie vycnr ana debyte of 
Chi ist. 

t Debite, «• Obs. rare. [ad. J„ deb it -us owed, 
due : cf. Debt.] That is owed or due. 

*678 (Jalic Crt. Gentiles III. 5 Sin, as to its formal cause, 
is a pi nation of debite perfection, 

t Debitor. Obs. Also 5 debytour. [a. OF. 
debitor (14th c.), dfbiteur , ad. L. debitor , agent-11, 
f. deberc to owe. JJfbitor , -eur, was in French a 
learned term, the popular and proper F. form being 
| de/lor, - ur , -eur : see Debtoti. In English, debitor 
\ no doubt owed its 16-1 7th c. use to its identity 
with the L.] A by-form of Debtoh, current from 
1 5th to 1 7th c„ tsp. in Book-keeping. 

1484 Caxton Curtail 4 Thenne art thou debytour of thy 
self. 1543 (title), A profitable Treatyce . . to learne . . the 
kepyng of the famouse recony ngc, called in laity n, Dare and 
Habere, and in Englyshe, Debitor and Creditor. 15B8, 1660 
fsec Crf.ditor 2]. ion Shaks. Cyrnb . v. iv. 171 Oh the 
chanty of a penny Cord, it summes vp thousands in a trice; 
you haue no true Debitor, and Creditor but it. 1660 Wills- 
ford Scales Comm. 209 By Debitor or Debitors in a Mer- 
chants books, is understood the account that oweth 01 
stands charged, and . .so all things received, or the Receiver 
is alwayes made Debitor. S689 G. Har\ ly Curing Dt\ by 
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DEBOSHED. 


DEBITOR. 

Expect. i, a The Physician . . doth commonly . . insinuate, 
that the Patient is Debitor for his Life. 1795 Wvtiib Dects 
Virginia 15 A debitor wbo owcth money on several accounts. 

attrib. 1588 J. Mi ms Ihtrfc Instr . C v, This Dcbitoi 
side of your Lenger. 

t De'bitory. Obs. rare. [f. L. debit -us owed, 
debitor debtor : see -oky.] A statement or item 
of debt. 

*575 Richmond, Wills (Surtees) 359 Invcntorie of all the 
goodes and cattclls of Sir Edmond Smmons. , Summa, \j u . 
The debitoric. Wdliam Wormlcy for tithes xv'-x* 1 Dame 
Wormley, xx’b 1580 H 'ills 4 tnv, N. C. (Surtees) I. 432 '1 he 
Rcsydcwe of all iny goodes. as well ns all debitoryes tome 
Owinge, I doe gcuc and Bequeithc vnto my Sonne. 

t De*bitnce. Obs. ia/c~ l . [a. F. ddbi trice 
(16th c. \ fern, of ddbiteur, ad. L. dibitrix , - Iccm , 
fern. of debitor .] A female debtor. 

1588 J. Mkllis Briefs Instr. Fvb, And if [you buy] for 
ready money, make Cieditrice the stockc, and Debitricc the 
shoppe. 

Debitumenize, -atlon : see Dk- II. i. 
t Debity. Obs * In 5 *te, 5-6 -tee, 6 -tie, -tey, 
•bytio, -ty. Corruption of Deputy : cf. Dkbtte. 

1467 Mann. $ House ft. Exf. 170, I was my lordes debyte 
at is dessyre. 1475 Bk. Nobles** (i860) 72 Hir debitees 01 
commixxionerR 1535 Covirdale hither i. 3 The Dcbities 
and rulers of his countrees. 1548 Utut 1 . etc. Erasm. Bar. 
Acts ix. 38 The Liefienaunt of the citie, who was the debyiie 
of King Arctns. 1559 Mirr . A fat;., Jack Cade xxui, Lieu* 
tenauntes or debitics in realmrs. 

II D6blai (dr big ). Fort if [Fr,, vbl. sb. f. delayer 
for ddblacr, in OK. desblaer , f. des- L. dis- 1 bid 
c—b/ad, b/at) wheat: oiig. to clear from corn, 
hence to clear of any mass of material.] (Sec 
quot.) 

1853 Stoc^um.i r Milit . Encycl . , Debtai, the hollow space 
01 excavation formed by removing caith for the construction 
of parapets in fortification. Thus, the ditch or fosse whence 
the earth has been taken represents the dlblai. 

Deblat, var. of Dabi.kt Obs. y little devil. 

1473 Ld. Treat. Acc. Scott. I. 08 item to thare ij dcblatis 
. .xx s. S494 Ibid. 239. 

Bebla'terato, v. rare. [f. L. deblat era rc trails., 
to prate of, blab out, f. De- I. 3 » bl ate r tire to 
prate. 1 intr. To prate, 0 affected 
16*3 Cocke ram, Debtaterate, to babble much. 1803 R. L. 
Si evknson in Brit . Weekly 2/ Apr. 6 Those who dcbmtrr.ite 
against missions have only one thing to do, to come and see 
them on the spot, 

I Ictiec Deblateration. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 1 . 470 (Cat maturing Sir T. Uiquhnrt), 
Quisquiliary deblaterations. 

t Deblase, v. Obs, rate- [f. De- + Blaze v .] 
= next. 

1640 VcikAs Union Hon. Commend. Verses, Who weare 
gay Coats, but can no Coat debla/e. 

+ Debla zon, v. Obs. [f. De- + Blazon : cf. 
depict , describe.] * Blazon v. (in various senses). 

x6*i Brathwait Nat . Entbass. (T877' 34 Now more amply 
meane 1 to debla/on the forlome < ondition of these vnnatural 
maisters. 1630 — Eng. Genttcm. (1641) 33 They no sooner 
became great, than they deblanoncd their own thoughts. 
163* - • \Vhtm»ies y / faveller<)2 Cities hee dcblazons as if he 
were their herald. 

Hence + Deblagonlngf ///. a. 

1640 Yorkc's Union Hon. Commend. Verses, Those Coat* 
dcbla/ning Windowcs. 

t De'blerie. Obs.~ x [a. OK. dealdene , now 
diablerie , f. diable devil.] prop. Demoniacal pos- 
session : but in quot. transl. a l, word meaning 
‘ demon \ 

a 13*3 Prose Psalter cv[il. 34 Hij sacrifidcn lmr sones and 
her douters to deblerics [dr man Hi ] 

Deblet: see D ablet. 

De blocka de, rare. [De- II 2 ] The re- 
moval of a blockade. 

1871 Daily News $ Jan., General Trochu .. having formed 
in his own mind a plan for the dcblockade of Paris. 
Deboach, -boash, obs, forms of Dkhaitii. 
Debolchee, -ery, Deboicht, -ness : see De- 
bauchee, -EKY, DEBOI8T, -NE8H. 

+ Deboi'Se, v. Obs . Also 7 deboyst, -boiah, 
•boyah. [A by-form of debosh Debauch, with 
which it is connected by various intermediate 
forms : see Deboist ppl. a. The phonetic history 
is not clear.] 

1 . refl. To leave one's employment ; to take re* 
creation, f - F . se ddbaucher , Littre.] 

*833 J- Bonk Hist. Seftuagint 44 Worke-men .. whom 
hee nefde so close to their busincsse that hee would not 
give them any leasure to deboyst themselves nor to idle 
sport by no meaner. 

2 . iratts. To corrupt morally ; to deprave by sen- 
suality; « Debauch v. 2. AUofg. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. i. 35 Wicked wretch ns 
I am, to be at such a late houre deboysing my aelfe. 1634 
Z. Coke Logitk (1657) A iij b, Corruption of manners, doth 
deboLsh a people. 1656 in Burn Poor J.aws (1764) 47 They 
do make it their trade, .to cheat, deboyst lYdcboysej, cozen, 
and deceive the young gentry. 166a J. Davie* Oleanud 
I ' oy.Ambass . 333 To make a temperate use of the Philosophy 
of Aristotle, .not deboysting himself. 

3 . To spend prodigally ; to squander ; = De- 
bauch v . 5. 

*83* Quarles Div. Fancies 111. lxxv. (1664). One part to 
cloath our pride, Another share we lavishly deDoise To vain, 
or sinful joyes. 
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t Deboi'Se, ubs. [Corruption of Dritnisr : j 
cf. Debai ch a .] » next. ' 

163a Randoi hi Jealous Lox>ers 111. ii, The deboisext 
Roaicrs in the otic. 1844 Bclwer Chiron . 34 One Pulcmon | 
a deboyse young man. 1887- 9 Butler Rent. (1750) II. 

(.1 clcnuh) All the worst Names that are given to Men . .is 
l T illatn % Deboyse, Peasant , &c. 

t Deboi'it, ///. a. (sb.) Obs. Forms: 7 de- 
boist, -oyat ; -oysed ; -ost(o ; -oishod, -oisht, 
-oyshed, -oysht, -oicht. [By-form of De- 
bauched: cf. Deboisk vb.] 

1. Debauched. 

1604 [see DkboistlyI. t6ta Woodall Sure. Mate Pref. 
Wks. (1653)18 A general deboist and base kind of habit. 
i6as F. Markham Bk. li ar 1. viii. ji Froath\' f base and dc- 
boysed Creatures i6a6 L. Owln & fiei. Jesuit. (16291 
A very wicked, deboysht, and propbanc man. *639 R. 
Junius Sin btigmat tzed 359 t'K ^.lOur debauched drunkards, 
and deboy&hed .swearers, a 1657 W. Bkaoeord Plymouth 
Plant. 11. (1856)220 This wicked nnd debostc crue, 1694 
Ckownf. Married Bean lit. 37 Stand off, you base, un- 
worthy, false, delxnst man. 17a* Si-wi-l Hist. Quaktrs 
(1795) in. 217 Knowing him to be a deboixt fellow. 

2 . Damaged. (Cf. Dkbai'O! v. 4.) 

1641 Heywood Priest Judge 4 Patentee , The price of 
French and Spanish wines are raixd How cvci in their 
worth deboyst and craixd. 

3 . Used as a sb. Debauchee. 

*857 R. Ligon Bariuidocs (1673) 21 For one woman that 
dyed, there were ten men; and the men wcie the greater 
delxjystcs. 

Hence X>«boi vtly adv. y Deboi stnei*. 

1604 T. Wrigiii Pensions 11. iii. § 3. 74 A multitude of 
Passions . . breake out debostly. 16*8 Pkynnk Eovedoikcs 1 
<4 Licentiotisnesse, Dcboistnesse, and the like. 1647 
k. Siatviton Juvenal 148 Nero's ciueltyand deboii h’t- I 
nesse. 1671 lYestm, Drollery 78 Tell me no more that 
long hair can Argue dcboistncss 111 a man. 

fDebO’liBh, v. Obs . [Cf. De-abolihii nnd De- 
II. 1.] Dans. To demolish, sweep away. 

1613 G. S andys Trav. 214 The passage was .soon after 
dcbolished by assaulting seas. 

Debonair, -bonnaire (tie bonc»*j), a. ^ sb .) 

Points : 3-4 debonere, 4 -eir(e, -uro, 4-5 -ar, 
4-6 -er, -ayr(e, 6 Sc. -are, 4- debonair©, 5- 
debonair. (7-9 debonnaire, S-9 debonnair). 
[a. OK. debonaire, prop, a phrase de bonne at re 
(nth c.) of good disposition. Very common in 
MIC, But obsolescent irom the 16th c., nnd now a 
litcraiy archaism, often assimilated in spelling to 
mod.F. debonnaire 

A. adj. f a. Of gentle disposition, mild, meek ; 
gracious, kindly; courteous, affable (obs .) ; b. 
Pleasant and affable in outward manner or ad 
dress; often in mod. quotb. connoting gaiety of 
heart. 

a 1**5 Ancr. R. 186 Auh pet debonere child livvon hit is 
ibeaten, }if he uedcr hat hit, cussed Jx* ;erd. 1297 J<. 
GloUc. f 1 7241 167 bo large he was & so hende, & nl so de 
bonere. Ibid. 374 To hem, pat wolde hys wjlle do, de- 
bonere he was « mylde. c 1374 Chaucfk Boeth. 1. v. 22 
Zeplierusbc deboneire wyndc. ^*385 — L. ( 7 . IY. 276 So 
good, so faire, so debonayre. 1375 Bakmoi r Bruce 1. 362 
Wyss, curtaiss, and deboner. 138a Wviiif Ecclus. v. 13 
Be thou debonoc to here the wrd of Ciod. c 1430 Lvno. 
Lhklurv. 4 By come , Puuent wyfes dehonayie, Whiche to 
her husbondes be tint contrayre. 154$ Raynold Byrth 
Mankynde Prol. (1634) 6 By honest, solieq debonnaire nml 
gentle tnanneis. 1590 Si-f.nsfk E . Q i. ii. 23 Was neuei 
Prince so meckc and debonaire. 1685 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 

II, 316 He was a prime of many vutuex, and many gieat 
imperfections: debonaitc, easy of access. 1707 Coi.lii u 
Refl* Ridic. 379 He has too debonair and free a Deport- 
ment with the Women. ,178a Cow per Table T. 236 The 
Frenchman, easy, debonair, and brisk. 181a Mar. Edc.i • 
worth Vivian ii, In spite of his gay and debonair man- 
ner, he looked old . i8 43 h y'i 1 ON Last of Barons 1. \i, 
.She became so vivacious, so debonnair, so charming. 1847 
Disraeli Pam red 11. xvi, A carriage a degree too debonair 
for his years. 

B. sb. + 1 . [the a<Ij. usc<l absold\ Gracious being 
or person. Obs. 

c 1368 CilAt’i r r A. B. C. 6 Itelj) and irlcrue thou inihti 
«lel>onayre. 1393 Gowpk Conf, 111 . 102 Trajan the worthy 
debonaire, By whom that Rome stootf governed. 

+ 2 . Graciousness of manner ; — Dfbonairty. 

*697 F.m i yn Numisut. ix 305 A serious Majesty attem- 
per’d with such strokes of Delionairc, as won Love and 
Reverence. *748 Ru iiakdson Clarissa Wks 1883 IV. 1H5 
Shall my vanity extend only to personals, such as the 
gracefulness of dress, my debonnaire, and my assurance. 

Debonai rly, adv. ff. prec, + -ly-.] ill a 
debonair manner ; meekly, gently, graciously, 
affably, etc. ; see the adj. 

riToo Cursor M. 23872 (Edin.) He hat can mar ban 
nnobci, dcbonerlik [v.rr. dc-bonerli. dcbonerly) . . tcchc his 
broper. c 1350 IVilt, Paleme 730 Mi hauteyn hert bi hones 
me to chnst And bere me dcbonurrli. c 1386 Chain i r 
Melib. P 98 Whan dame Prudence, ful deboncilv and with 
gret pacicnce, hadde herd al that hir housbonde liked for 
to xeve. c 1430 Piigr. LyJ Manhode 1. lxi. (1R69) 37, I am 
. thilke that debonairliche suffreth al pacienthch. 1483 
Caxton Cato Gviijb. Thou pughtest to here and suffie 
dcbonayrlye the wordeft of thy wyf. 1597 Tof ik Alba 
Introd.(i88o)p.xxvii, Hoping your Honour will, .dehonniily 
accept of these trifles. 1633 Ford Loire's Sacr. 11. i, Your 
apparel sits about you most debonairly. *785 H. Wai mu i, 
Lett. C’tess Ossory II. at4 < My hand, you see, Madam, h is 
obeyed you very debonairly. 1849 C Bronte Shirlty 
viil, ‘Good morning, Mr. Barraclough/ said Moore, de- 
bonairly. 


Debonai*rnes0. [f. ns prec. < \fn*] The 
quality of being debonair : see the adj. 

138a V V’vcLir Ps. xliv (xlv.J 5 For tieuthe, nnd dchonet- 
n* ssc, nnd rijlwisnessc. 1684 H. Murk Mjst. Imy. ^48 
I hat there should be all Kindness, Condescending, Be. 
Dignity and Debonairness in them. 1733 Rihiardsun 
( 7 ran dt son (1810) VI. xxxi. 213 From whom cun spoils, 
can cheerfulness, can dclxmnairncxs Ik* expected, if not 
fiom n good man? ,768 SliHNI.A mt. Joutn. (1778* IJ 
42 With all the gaiety and debonairness in the wot Id. 

t Debonarrship. Obs. Vine- [f. as pu-c. 
4 -ship.] «ncxt. 

a 1*40 H’ohunge in Cott . Horn 275 peune deboneir- 
schipe mai make h e eihwer luiied. 

t Debonai*rty, debona*rity. Obs. Forms: 
3-5 debonorte, -airto, 4 -oirete, 4-5 -airetc, 5 
-ortee, -ayrte(e, -airty, -art.o, -arete, 6 dobon- 
nairetie, 6-7 debouaritie, 7 -airitie, -ty, -arety, 
-erity, -arity. [MK, a. OF. debonairetd \ - eretid 
13th c.), f. debonaire : see -ty. D ebon arity is a 
later assimilation to the type of similarity , etc.] 
Debonair character or disposition ; mildness, 
gentleness, meekness ; graciousncss, kindness ; 
comtesy, affability. 

a iaa5 Atur. R. 390 puruh his debonertc, luue hcfde 
ouerkumen bine, a 1240 Wohunge in Cott Horn. 269 D»*- 
lionairte of herte. r 1186 Chaim i r Pan. T. F 466 'I his Ire 
is w'ith dcbon«*irete ana it is wro|> withoute hitte*rm*s < 1430 
Ptlgr. Lyf Manhode in. lin (1869) 163 I'liis lometh. of 
yourc debotiuvrlec. 149* C'axton Vita v Pair (W. de W 
1405) 11. 209 a/2 Pacyem e, humylyte, dehonaicte, & w\U**. 
full obcdyencc, 1600 Holiano Ltvv u. xl\i. ». >H. * The 
goodnature mid debonaritie [ facthtas J of the two Ccusois. 
1637 BasTWICK Litany 11 j A Prim.e of sm passing dt*- 
bonerity. a 1677 Barrow Serin, (1687) I. viii, 95 I he cheat - 
full debonairity expressed therein. 1688 Bi\ S Parki k 
F.nq. Reasons Abrogating Test 2 He quickly repents 
him of that Debonaiity. 

f DebonaTious, a. Ohs. rare — ff. Debonair 
after words in - arious , i*. L. • Jrius , F. -a ire.] — 
Debonair ; cf. next. 

( 1483 Digby Myst. ( 1 882^ m. 447 Your debonurius obe 
dyauns ravyssyt me to trankquclj le ’ 

t De bonary, a. Obs. [f. Dfbonaib after w ords 
in * Alt y, an alteration of F\ - a/re , e.g. ordinal /e, 
ordinary.] -=DkboNAIU. 

140a Hou l fvf Letter of Cupid 3^7 'Vhcy | women) ben 
ful of humyhte, Shamefaste, dcl>onarie and nmyablr < 1430 
J.Yix;. Boc/tas (155R) 11. v. 8 'I'o her declaring with reasons 
delnmary [ rime tary). 1630 Tinker of 7 urvey 46 Of a 
comely visage, courteous, gentle mid debonaty. 

DebO’rd, V. 10 bs. Also 7 deboard, Sr. dr- 
boird. [a. F. ddbord-er , in 15-ifith c. des border, 
f. dcs - L. dis- (De- I. 6) +l>ord border.] 

1 . intr. Of a body of water : 'I'o pass beyond its 
borders or banks, to overflow. 

163a Lithgow Tiav. vu. n6 As the Water groweth in the 
River, nnd so from it dehorcling. Ibid 317 Violent streamer 
do ever deface, transplant, nnddcstioy all that they debut d 
upon. 1633 Pi rson / ai ictus 1. 2| Suth as askr, why the 
Sea doth never debord. 1859 R. b . Burton in Jrnl. (,eoi; 

.S ot. XXIX. 104 A wide expanse .. over which the stieam 
when in flood debords to a distaru e of two nides. 

*[ 2 . fig. To go out oi bounds, deviate; to go 
beyond bounds, go to excess. ( ] bs. 

< x6ao Z. Bovo Zion* Flowers (18x5) 77 That lienrc I 
front tny dtiety not debord. a 1638 Dirham Ten i *•///. 
mandut. (1675) 36a (Jam.) It is a wonder that men should 
take pit-asm c to dehouid in thcii tloalhing. 1671 Pine 
Aontonf. 40T Dehoiding from common methods, a 1678 
Woomii.AD Holy Living ( 1688) 113 Least.. >our passions 
sometimes deliord where you would not have them. 

Hence Debo*rdin^ vbl. sb. . next. 

X63X Pi-kson Varieties 11 66 Great dc hording of water-.. 
x65jUr(,m'iiari jyr 7 n/ 7 \Vks (1K341 225 Too gr< ,n piom-.s to 
such like dcboidings and >outhful rmnnt ipation-. 

t Debo'rdmeilt. Obs. [a . V. ddborJemcnt, {. 
dd border', sec prec. ami -WENT.] Going beyond 
hounds excess. 

1603 F lor to Montaigne lit. ix. (16(2) 540 Against the 
ignoiance ami debordement of Magisti.itrs. 1646 H. T.au 
ri-NCK ( ontnt. Angells 88 '1 hr dehordnx nts and excesses of 
nolirastsarcsogre.it ns those of mankind. 1659 Gaui»f n 
Tears of Church 214 i’o cleanse it of all those dcboidinent , 
and debasements fain upon Christian Religion. 

Dobosh, -bosche, obs. or arch. t. Debauch. 
Debo'shed, ppl* a. Also 7 debosbt. An 
early variant of Debauuhkd, leprcsenting the ])m- 
mmeiation of Y. ddbauchd\ connected with the 
main form by debaushed , de bans lit. fMr in J'.ng. 
before the middle of 17th c. ; retained longer 
in Scotch ; revived by Scott, and now frequent in 
literary Fnglish, with somewhat vaguer sense than 
debauched* 

*599 Jamis I Ba<riA. Awpov(i6oO iio Oner superfluous 
likr U deboshed waister. 1605 Smaks. Lear i. iv. 263 Mm 
so disorder'd, so delxjsh’d, and bold. 16*4 Hfyuoou 
(lunaik . 11. 16 One iirrostratus, a wicked and deho In 
fallow. 1637-30 Row Hist Kirk (1842) 35H Ignorant and 
drlxTsht ministers are tolerated. 18*6 Scott H'oodst. m, 
Swash-bticklcis, dehoshed revellers, bloody brawh-rs 1859 
Kingslkv Plays A Put it. Misc. II. 1 <k) Au uttnly d« - 
boshed, insincere, uecicpit, and decaying age. 1867 Gnu 1 1 
Biglow P. Ser. 11 55 Many deboshtd younger brotlicT 
of.. good families may have sought refuge in Vugim.i 

Deboahee, -ery, -ment, obs. ff. Debm chi i , 
etc. Debo8t(© : see Deboivt. 
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Debouch cVbirj),?’. Also debouohe. 

[mod. a. F. lUboucht-r , in 17th c. desbottcher , OF. 
dcsbouchier (13th c.), f. df :—des~, L. dis- (see 1)£* 

I. 6) + bouche mouth. Cf. It. sboccare 4 to mouth 
or fall into the sea as a river ’ (Florio).] 

1 . Mi lit. (intr.) To issue Irom a narrow or com 
fined place, as a defile or a wood, into open country; 
hcncc to issue or emcige from a narrower into 
a wider place «*r space. 

(1865 Evelyn Mem (1S57) 111. ifii We have hardly any 
word* that do so fully «-Aurc*s the French, ennui, bizarre, 
dibouche . Let ti. tlieiefore make ns many of these do 
homage as an* like to prove good filuens.) 1760 Loud. 
Mas XXIX 177 We saw die column of infantry de- 
bouching into Mimlcn plain. 181a Examiner 3j Aug. 
so '2 'lhese two companies gave the. cavalry time to 
debouch ic 1813 Ibid. 7 June 355/2 (General Bertrand 
appearing to intend debouching from Ja^eliu upon the 
enemy's light 1840 Barham Inert. Leg. Letch of Eotke- 
.stum 1 n 7 7 1 370 1 Ik travellers debouched on the open plain 
on Aldington tilth. fig 1839 Times 4 Oa., Mr. 

I ahouchere dehouches upon tne cabinet. 

2 /ra»s/. Oi a ravine, river, etc. : To issue as at 
a mouth or outlet into a wider place or space. 

1834 M edwin Angler in Wales I. 168 This little stream 
that debourhrs from the lake. 1850 H.Taylok Eldorado xxii. 

1 1 86?) 236 The ravine finally debouched upon the river at the 
Middle Bar 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Con/. I. viii. 107 
Nakidino Cicek, into which an important stream debouches. 

3 . trans. ( causa ? ). To lead forth into open ground; 
to provide an outlet for. 

*745 Duncan Fonurx in Ellis Orig. Lett . 11. IV. 1^5 No 
more than a hundred and fifty or a hundred and .sixty of 
the Mackenzies have been debouched. 1844 W. 11 . Ma\- 
«'M ' Aborts \ A dz>. Arc// xxiii. (1855) 190 Huge outlets 
which albouchc the waters. 

Debou ch, sb. tare. Also debouohe. [f. prcc. 

\ b.] « next (sense i ). 

1813 Examiner 7 June 154/2 Fortified rising points, whit h 
defended the debouches from the Spree. Ibid. 3 May 274/2 
l‘he debouch from the Mart/. 18*3 Southey /list. Eenins. 
Il'ar I. 696 The debouches of Vtllarcayo, Ordufia, and 
Munguia. 

II D 4 bouch 6 (dr-b //Jir). [Fr. : f. djbottcher (see 
above).] 

1 . Milit. An opening where troops debouch or 
may debouch ; gen. a place of exit, outlet, opening. 

1760 Land. Mao XXIX, 171 The generals will take 
particular notice of the nine Debouches, by which the army 
may advance to form in the plain of Minden. 18*3 
Wellington in Gurw. Dcsp. (1838) X. 545 Desirable to 
obtain possession of the dlbouchls of the mountains to- 
wards Vera. 1857 J. W. Croker Ess. Fr. Rci>. iv. 202 
(Stanf) One gate, as an additional dibouchi for the crowd. 

2 . Jig. An opening, outlet, or market for goods. 

1846 W orlestkr cites Raw son. 

Debou chment. Also debouohemont. [a. 
F. dtbouchctnent , 1. dibouiher (see Debouch v.} + 

-MENT.] 

1 . Milit. The action or fact of debouching. 

*827 J. F. Cool'f r Prairie II. iii. 44 To unravel the 
mystery of so sudden a debouc hement from the cover. 
1871 Daily Nnvs 19 Sept., The debouchment of Stephen* 
son’s brigade through the railway arch. 

2 . The mouth or outlet of a river, a pass, etc. 

^ 1859 Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml. Grog. Soc. XXIX. 42 
The coast .prebents but three debouchments that deserve 
the name of rivers. 

Debouchure (d*bwjwr). [In form, French, f. 
debouc her to Debouch + -ure ; but this sense is 
not Fr.] Debouchment 2, Embouchure 1. 

1844 Kinglakf Eothcn xii. (1878) 168 Towards the de- 
bouchure of the river. 1890 Spectator 11 Jan. 41 Thcncc 
two railways would connect her with Zanzibar and the 
debouchure of the Zambesi. 

Deboureo, var. of Deburse. 
t Debou-t, v. Obs. [a. F. dtbouter , in OF. de- 
boter (10th c.), f. de- (Dk- I. 2) + bouter, OF. baler 
to push.] traits. To thrust out, expel, oust. 

16x9 Time's Storehouse 208 (T. ) Not able enough to de* 
bout them out of their possessions. 1644 Hume Hist. 
Ho. Douglas 264 (Jain.) Hi* fraud was detected, .and he 
debouted, and put from that authority. 

t Debou tement. Ohs. [a. OF, debotement , 
dtbautement , 1 . dfboutcr : see prcc. and -MEN’T.] A 
thrusting forth, expulsion. 

xa8i Caxton My * r. 11. xxviii. 121 Deboutemens and 
brekyng out of wyndcs that mete aboue the tlowdes. 

t Debowel, v. Ohs. [Dk-1I. 2.] ^Di«bo\nel, 
disembowel. 

1374 Barbour Bruce xx. 285 He debowalit wes clcnly, 
And bawltnyt sync full rychly. 1513 Douglas Aineis iv. li. 
25 The beistis costis, ax thai debowalit wer. a 1547 Surrey 
fEneid iv. 80 With giftes that day, and beastes dcoowled. 

Deboyse, deboyst, var. Dkboise Ohs. 
t Debrai’d, v. Obs. rare . In 4-5 debreyd. 

5 f. De- I 1 * Braid v . 1 3 to snatch.] To snatch 

own (rendering I.. daerfere). 

1388 Fee Debreak]. 

+ Debra’noh, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. disbranch - 
ir (Palsgr. & Cotgr.), or desbranche-r (1 5-1 6th c. 
Godef.), f. nV-, des- (De- I. 6) + branch* branch.] 
trans. To deprive of branches, to lop. Hence De- 

bra nching vbl. sb. 

1601 Hon and Pliny I. 538 After such pruning and de- 
branching 


; + Dcbrea'k, v. Obs . rare. [f. De- 1 . 1 1- Break 

v.] trans. To breakdown (transl. L. deccrpcre). 
ijB* Wyclif Mark i. 36 The onclene goost debrekynge 
j [ v.r . to*braydynge, 1388 debreidynge, to-breidinge) hym, 
and crytnge with grete vois. 

II Debris, debris (<fcbr/, tl^-br/, tlebrf). [F. 

( Ubris , vbl. sb. from obs. d/b riser ( Cotgr.) , OY.de- 
brisier \ see next.] The remains of anything broken 
down or destroyed ; ruins, wreck : a. orig. (in 
Eng.)yf^.; b. in Geol. applied to any accumula- 
tion oi loose material arising from the waste of 
rocks ; also to drifted accumulation of vegetable or 
animal matter (Page) ; thence, c. any similar rub- 
Lij.li formed by destructive operations. 

X708 CoLtiF.R Eccl. Hist. 1 . a.d. 685 To retire with the 
di hr is of the army. 1735 Swift Lett, to Dk. of Dorset , Your 
Ciace is now disposing of the debris of two bishoprics 1778 

H. Walpole Let. to W. Mason 18 July, The best they can 
hope for, is to sit down with the ditMs of an cmpiie, 
1802 Playfair l/tus/r . Hutton. J h. 363 A temporary ir- 
ceptacle for the debris of the Alps. 1849 Murchison St. 
luria xiv. 356 The dibris of the ancient rocks, 1851 

I D. Wilson Ptch. Ann. (1863) 11. in. iii. 105 Accumulated 
rubbish and debris. 1858 Gkikik Hist. Boulder ix. 176 
| The sandstone cliffs, are battered down and their debris 
! curried out to sea. 1885 Act 48-9 Diet. c. .30 § 5 The sani- 
tary authority shall remove the same and all foundations, 
debris, and other materials. 

Debruise (dfbr/ 7 -z), v. Forms : 3-8 debruse, 

4 debrise, 7- debruise, [a. ONF. debruisier , 
dtbrusur** OF. debrisier, to break down or in pieces, 
crush, f. de- (De- I. 1 ) + brisicr to Break.] 

1 1 . trans. To break down, break in pieces crush, 
smash. Obs. 

1297 R Giouc (1724) 298 Hii..vtenede hym wy|> stones 
As me stenedc Seynt Steucnc, and dcbiusede ys hours. 
a 1300 E'ragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 178 Tho 0111 e Louerd . de* 
brusede hefle ^ates. 1382 Wyui if Ezck. xwiv. 27 Whan I 
shal debrise the chaynes of her 50c. 1618 M, Dalton 

Conn trey Justice 19s Though it were lawfull to make the 
trenches, and to debruse the Nusuns (a Weare on the 
TrrntJ. 

fb. intr. To be dashed to pieces. Obs . 
xm R. Glow. (1724) 288 pe fioi to brae vndcr hem.. 
Ancf hii velle and debrusede somme anon to deke. Ibid. 
537 He hupte 8 c debrusede, & dcide in an stounde. 

2 . Her. (traits.) To cross {a charge, esp. an 
animal) with an ordinary so as partially to hide it, 
and as it were press it down ; usually in pa. pple. 
Debruiaod ; also said of a serpent so bent or 
* folded * that its head or tail is partly covered by 
its body. Counter-deb ruised : see ouot. 1830. 

1572 Bossewf.il Armorie 11. 114 His fielde is de Argent, 
a Lyon salient (Jules, debrused with a Barrc de A/urc. 
1661 Morgan Sfh. Gentry xi. i. 10 Composed of the two 
bodies of trees laid crosse each other : but then one must 
Dehruse and bear down the other. 1830 Robson Brit. 
Herald 111. Gloss., Count er-debruistd , when either the 
head or tail of a serpent in the bowing or cm bowing, is 
turned under, in a contrary direction the one to. the other. 
1848 Macaui ay l/tst. Engl. I, 252 He . . exhibited on his 
escutcheon the lions of England, and the lilies of France 
without the baton sinister under which, according to the 
law of heraldry, they were debruised in token of his ille- 
gitimate birth. 

De-brufcalize : see De- II, 1. 

Debt (det), sb. Forms: 3-4 dete, 3-6 dette, 4-6 
dett, det, deytt(e, 5-7 debte, 7- debt. [ME. 
det, dette , a. OF. dete, dette :-pop. L. *debita for 
L. debitum (pa. pplc. of debere to owe), lit. (that 
which is) owed or due, money owed, debt. Often j 
made masc. in OF. after debitum , and from 13th 
to 1 6th c. sometimes artificially spelt debte, after 
which debt has become the English spelling since 
the 1 6th c,] 

I . That which is owed or due; anything (as 
money, goods, or service) which 011c person is 
under obligation to pay or render to another : a. 
a sum of money or a material thing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7642 Dauid . . wightli wan 0 k a) u his 
dete [ v.rr . dette, dett], c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. 111. 293 
}if a trewe man teche hix port: man to paie his dettis. 14. . 
Merchant tf Son in Halliw. Nugae Poet . 28 Then Wyllyam 
payde hys fadur dettys. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 
Offices 20 To declare his debtes, what he oweth. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Glocester xxiti, To payc large vsury 
besides the due det. x$o6 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 24 
Hauing com to Padua To gather in some debts. X707 
Hr arne Collect. 23 Aug., To pay his small debts. 1767 
Blackstonb Comm. 11. 464 A debt of record is a sum of 
money, which appears to be due by the evidence of a court 
of record. 1845 S tephen Laws Eng. 11 . 144 Whenever a man 
is subject to a legal liability to pay a sum of money to 
another, he is saidto owe him a debt to that amount, 
b. a thing immaterial. 

c ijt. . Cursor M. 27808 (Cotton Galba) Rightwis es he, to 
gif ilk man his det. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Pro) . 130 Why 
sholde men elles in hir oookex sette That a man shal yelde 
to his wyf hire dette. c 1400 Destr. Troy 534 This curtysy 
he claymes as for clcre det. X734 Richardson Grandison 
II. xxxv, 343 Look upon what is done for you .. as your 
debt to . . Providence. 1832 Tennyson Miller's Dan. ai 7 
Love the gift is love the debt. 

f c. That which one is bound or ought to do { 
(one’s) duty. Sc. Obs. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 135 The trewe Turtour has . . Done 
dewhe his det, < 1470 Henry Wallace viti. 546 It is my dett 
to do all that I can To fend our kynrik out off dangeryng. | 


DEBT. 

I 1513 Douglas /Eneis ix. iii. 184 So douchtely we schn)pe 
to do our det. 1^73 Sat. Poems Reform, xxxtx. 310, I haue 
lang for 3c t, Quhairfor indeid I haue not done my Jet. 

2 . A liability or obligation to pay or render 
something ; the condition of being under such obli- 
gation. 

c 1290 S . Eng. Leg, I, 2S0/345 He with-sok kc ciwes 
1=- Jew's] dette and was i-don to ane okc. c 1325 Metr. 
Horn. 18 And he. forgaf thaim thair dette bathe. 1388 
Wyclif Rom. iv. 4 And to hym that worchith mede is not 
aretttd bi grace, but bi dette. X513 More in Grafton Chron. 
11. 771 Neither king nor Pope can geve any place .suche 
a privilege that it shall discharge a man of his debtes beyng 
able to pay. ct 532 Dkwls In trod. J’r. in Palsgr. 1064, 
I have herd say that promysse is dette. 16x1 Biblk Transl. 
Prrf 5 He hath for euer bound the Church vnto him, in 
a debt of spcciall remembrance and thankcfulnesse. a 1699 
Lady Halkrtt Autobiog. (1875) 65, 1 was free of that Dept. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India III. 513 Debts contracted 
. as far back as 1796. 1883 S. C. Hall Rettospect 11. 502 

He considered he thus contracted a debt to tlie country. 

b. In debt : under obligation to pay something ; 
owing something, esp. money. (See also c ) In 
any one's debt : under obligation to pay or render 
something to him ; indebted to him. So out of 
debt , out of any one's debt ; to fall or run into (or in 
debt ; out of debt out of danger', see Danger, and 
cf. quot. 155 1. 

c 1314 Guy Wanv. (A.) 462 4 pat dint he scyd, 1 was iucl 
sett. Welc schal y com out of kt dett.’ t x386Chaucf.r Prof 
780 Ther wiste no man that he [the Marchaunt] was in 
dette. 1393 Lanc.i P. PI. C. xxiii. 10 Nc neuerc shal falle 
in dette. X478 Past on Lett. No. 824 III. 237 For he seythe 
yc be xx^s in hys dette. *5x3 More in Grafton Chron. II. 
770 Now unthriftes riott and runne in debt. 155* Robin- 
son tr. More's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 104 Men, in whose debte and 
daungcr they be not. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 414 Out of 
the debt of other men, and well able to pay 1615 Sir F,. 
Hoby Cu>ry-iombe 215, I see you meane not to die in 
labals debt for an Epigram, a 1624 Bk M. Smiih Serin. 
(1632) 5 Being ouer head and cares in debt. 1745 De Foe's 
Fng. Tradesman vi. (1841) I. 39 They arc under no neces- 
sity of running deep into debt. 1763 Gentl. Mag. July 331 
The black traders arc often in debt to the chiefs. 1812 Mar. 
Edgkwortii Absentee xiv, Lord Clonbrony, for the first 
time since he left Ireland, found himself out of debt, and out 
of danger. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) J 55 To run in debt 
to the shopkeepers. 

to. Obligation to do something; duty. In 
debt \ under obligation, in duty bound. Of or with 
debt : as a matter of debt, as is due or right ; as in 
duty bound. Obs. (Cf. 1 c.) 

c 1300 Cursor M. 23888 (Edin.) A besand he me taht to 
sette k»t ik him ah to ycld wit dette. ri3ioR. Brunnk 
Chron . (t8u>) 261 We ere in dette, at nede tohelp ke kyng. 
1393 Gowf.r Conf. III. 52 And as it were of pure dette They 
yive her good cs to the king, c 142$ Wyntoun Chron. 111. 
rrol. 23 Oure Eldrys we suldc folowe of det. a *400 Relig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 2 Prelates and persons, .kat 
ere haldcne by dett for to lere kame. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 10, I. .cannot thanke the as I ought of dette. 
x <35 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 35 This fatal! stone.. 
Quhair it wes brocht in ony land or crd. .Of verric det the 
Scottis thair suld ring. 

3 . fig. Used in Biblical language as the type of 
an offence requiring expiation, a sin. 

a 1*25 Auer. R. u6 Wc siggeS forjif us ure dettes, al so 
asc we unr3iue8 to urc detturs. a 1400 Prymer (1891) 70 
For^iue us oure dettes ; as wc for^eue to oure detoures. 
1508 Fisher li'ks. (1876) 242 With he be our dettes? Truly 
our synnes. 1557 N. T. (Genev ) Matt. vi. 12 And forgeue 
vs our debtes [Wyclif dettis, Cranm., Rhemish dettes, x6xx 
debts] cucn as we forgiue our debters. 1858 Trench Para- 
bles xvi, God is the creditor, men the debtors, and sins the 
debt. 

4 . /’Erases, a. Debt of honour : a debt that can- 
not be legally enforced, but depends for its validity 
on the honour of the debtor ; usually applied to 
debts incurred by gambling. 

X&16 Evanck Noble Ord. 37 He is become a voluntary 
debitor. . in a debt of honour. 1732 Berkeley A Icifhr. 1. 98 
lie. .is obliged to pay debts of Honour, that is, all such as 
are contracted by Play. 1839 Oath. Sinclair Holiday 
House xiii. 265 Pay your debt of honour, Master Harry ! 

b. Debt of (or to) nature : the necessity of dying, 
death ; to pay the debt of (or one s debt to) nature : 
to die, [Lat. debitum naturae. 1 

[ri3X5 Shokkiiam 2 And his deythes dette ^eldc. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xtx. 209 Hym worthit nevd to pay the det 
That no man for till pay may let.] 1494 Fabyan Chron. 11. 
xli. 28 Fynally he payde the dette of nature. 1500 Marlowe 
Fdiv. II, Wks. (ed. Rtldg ) 212/1 Pay natures debt with 
cheerful countenance. X633 Ouarl its Embl. it. xiii. The 
slender debt to nature’s quickly paid. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc . E. hid, II. Iii. 265 He had paid his great Debt to 
Nature, without taking Notice of the small one due to me. 
1812 Examiner 23 Nov. 747/1 One of them ha* . . paid the 
debt of nature. 

c. Action of debt : an action at law for recover- 
ing a debt. 

1552 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 15a The gouernours 
. .to haue an accion of dett[c] for the same. ^ 1602 Owen 
Pembrokeshire 11891) 19a A plain tiffc in an action ot debte. 
1800 Addison Amer. Law. Ref. xii The ground of an 
action of debt is the consideration or equivalent given by 
the debtee tc the debtor. 

id. Bill of debt : a promissory note, I.O.U., or 
other acknowledgement of indebtedness, in some 
countries used, like a bill of exchange, as a nego- 
tiable document. Obs. 

1530 Palsor. 108/1 Byll of dette, ctdule. x6as Malyneb 
Anc. Law- Merck. 96 The most vsuall buying and selling of 
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commodities beyond the Seas, in the couim: of Trafticke, *u» 
for Bills of Debt, or Obligations, called Bille* Obligatoric, 
which one Merchant giueth vnto another, for commodities 
bought or sold, which is altogether vsed by the Merchants 
Aduenturors at Amsterdam, Middleborougn, Hamborough, 
and other places. 1690 Cmii.ii Disc. Trade (cd. a) 16 If. . 
a law for transferring bills of debt should pass, we should not 
miss the Dutch money. Ibid. 139 In other Kingdoms and 
Countries abroad . . transference of Bills of Debt is in use. 

©. National Debt : a debt owing by a sovereign 
state to private individuals who have advanced 
money to it for the public needs ; esp. that main 
part of the public debt , which has been converted 
into a fund or stock of which the government no 
longer seeks to pay off the principal, but to provide 
the annual interest ; hcncc called funded debt , as 
opposed to the floating debt , which includes the 
ever-varying amounts due by the government and 
repayable on demand or by a certain time. 

1653 Chidlky (title\ Remonstrance concerning the Public 
Faith, Soldier's Arrears, and other Public Debts. 17*1 A. 
Hutch kson (title), Collection of Ticatises, relating to the 
National Debts and Funds. 175a Hume Ess. Public Credit 
(1875) I. 364 National debts cause u mighty confluence of 
people and riches to the capital. i8sa G. Cnai mkks Dow. 
Ecoh. Gt. Brit. (Ncwcd.) 210 The most efficient measure. . 
was to fund . . the floating debts, of the victualling, ami of 
the ordnance departments. 1840 Penny Cyit. XVI. too The 
contracting of tne National Debt cannot be said to have 
been be^un before the Revolution of 1688. i860 Knight 
Pop. Hist. Eng. VI. iii. 40 There was a floating debt of 
about ten millions. 1878 Kim 11 Thompson Hist. Eng, 
xxxix. 275 The South Sea Company, .for the purpose of 
reducing the National Debt, engaged . . to buy up certain 
annuities. Whitakers Atman. 403 The French 

National Debt is the largest in the world. .Public debt, 
funded ,£957,000,000 ; Public debt, floating, annuities, etc., 
capitalized £ 728,372,372. 

f. Small debt', a debt of limited amount, for 
which summary jurisdiction is provided, in Eng- 
land in the County Court , in Scotland in the Small 
Debt Court held by the sheriff. Also at t rib. 

(In Scotland the limit of these debts was in 1788 ,£5, in 
*837 6s. 8 d., and in 1853 £ 12.) 

1603 a Act t Jos. /, c. 14 (title), An Acte for Recouerie 
of Small Debtes. 179J Act 35 Geo. Ill , C. 23 {title) An 
Act for the more easy and expeditious Recovery of Small 
Debts. x86x W. Brli. Diet. Law Acot. 762 The Statute 
30 and 40 Geo. Ill, c. 46, commonly called the Small - 
Debt Att. I but. 764 The sheriff's exclusive jurisdiction in 
small debts was introduced by 6 Geo. IV, C. 24. Ibid. 766 
The sheriffs must, in addition to their ordinary smull-debt 
courts, hold circuit courts for the purposes of this act. Ibid. 
767 By the act 16 and 17 Viet. c. 80, 1853, the small-debt juris- 
diction of sheriffs is extended to causes not exceeding j£ 12. 

6. att rib. and Comb. 

168a Scarlett Exchanges 236 In mixed or Debt Ex- 
changes the Drawer receives no Monycs, but is Debtor, and 
gives Bills to his Creditor .for payment of his Debt. 1826 
Coduet r Rur. Rides (188O II. 255 Large part of the rents 
must go to the Debt-Dealers, or Loan-makers. 1883 19 th 
Cent . May 884 Punishment of debt-frauds as crimes. 

+ Debt, ppL a. Obs. Forms : 4-5 dett(e, 6- 
debt. fad. L. debit -its owed (cf. Debite a.), con- 
formed to debt sb.] Owed, due, owing. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxviii. 5 $eldand til bc[c] dett 
[v.r. duwe] honur. c 1140 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 
1494) !• That it is nedeful to the & dette for to traueyle 
soo. a x<$3 Ridley Wks. (1843) 3°5 Promises so openly 
made, and so duly debt. 1576 J. Knkwsi un C onfut. (1579) 
Q vj a, That which is det and due on their behalfe. 160a Sha ks. 
Ham. iii. ii. 203 To pay our sclues, what toour.se lues is debt. 

t De btable, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Debt + 
-ABLE.] Under pecuniary obligation, chargeable. 

1316 Plumpton Corr. 217 That your mastership shold be 
debtable to the King for the lordship of Ploinpton 

+ Debt-bind, v. Obs. nonce-wd. trans. To 
bind by obligation, render indebted. 

a 160$ Sackvillb Dk. Buckingham xliii. (D.), Banish’d by 
them whom he did thus debt-bind. 

De*bt‘book. An account-book in which debts 
are recorded. Often fig. 

a 1600 Hooker Serm. Wks. 1845 II. 60 9 We dare not call 
Ctod to a reckoning, as if we had him in our debt-books. 
16x7 Hilron Wks, 1 1. 90 Forgiuencsse of sins is (as it were) 
the wiping out of a score, or the crossing of a debt-booke. 
*745 De roe's Eng. Tradesman wxii. (1841) II. 34 The 
proper method for u debt-book for a small tradesman. 

t Brbt-bound, ppL a. Obs. Also -bounden. 

1 . Under obligation, bound by duty, obliged. 

1512 Douglas sEneis xi. iv. 62 This mysfortoun is myne 

nf ala thirlagc, As tharto delbund in my wrachit age. 1553 
Bale Gardiner' s De vera Obrd, Prcf. A iv, All true subiectes 
were dettebounden to defende . . and upholde, the supreme 
autoritie of the crowne. 1597 Morlky Introd. A/us. 28, 
I will . . acknowledge myself debt bound to him. 1603 
in Ellis Grig. Lett . 1. III. 73 note , I shall acknowledge 
myself exceedingly debt-bound to your Excellency. 

2 . Of things : Obligatory, due, bounden. 

1388 A King tr. Canisins ’ Catah. 32 And daylie giwe det* 
bound thankes to the for sua greate oenefites. 

t Debted, ///. a. Obs. [? after OF. deU 
(Petty) : see -ei> ; or aphetic form of an -, en-, in - 
debted (iTph cAl 
1 . Of things : Owed, due. 

ex 37s Sc. Leg. Saints, Agnes 171, & gyf he jald dettyt 
honours Til god ►at al thinge has in cure. 1388 Wvclik 
Deut. xv. a To whom ony thing is dettid, ethir cnuiJ, c 1440 
Hylton Scala Per/, (w. de W. 1494) it. vii, The payne 
detted for the synne. 155s Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884' 9 


Obediens dettxt til our natural fatheris. 1399-16.. Mas- 
singer, etc. Old Law 1. i. In my debted duty. 

2 . Of persons: Under obligation ; indebted. 

c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. i\. xxvii, 267 In sic affynite Ilkanc 
dettit wes til uthire. 1336 Beilenden Cron. Scot. (1831 1 

I. 16 We ar dettit to you as fadcris to thair childrin. 1390 
Shaks, Com. Err, iv. i. 31 Three odde Duckets more Then 
1 stand debted to this Gentleman. 

Debtee (det/-* '. [f. Dkbt-ok + -ee.] One to 
whom a debt is due : a creditor. 

1531 Dial, on Laws En%. t. xxix. (1638) 51 To appoint the 
libertieand the judgement of Conscience, .to the debtee then 
to the debtor, a 1626 Bacon Ala.r. 4 Uses Com. Law ix 
(1636) 39 Where the debtor makes the debtee his executor. 
xSoo Addison Amcr. Law Rep. m The consideration or 
equivalent given by the debtee to the debtor. 

t De'btfal, a. Obs. C hiefly Sc Also 5 dette- 
full, 5-7 detfulil. Tf. Debt sb. + -ful.] 

1 . Owed, bounden, auc ; dutiful. 

c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. \ii. v iii. 13 Tbe Kyng of Fruwus 
Hys 1 .ord be detful Alegcawns. 0x440 hound. St. Bar - 
Iholotueu's (K. K. T.S. ) s| oum penyes, the whiche of a vowe 
were dettefull to the Chin he of seynt Barthylmewe. 1556 
L\uder 'Tractate 176 And do }ow homage and reuerence, 
With all detfull Obedience. 1621 Bk. Disctpl. Ch. .Scot. 
Prcf., The obligation, whereby they aic bound for debtfull 
obedience. 

2 . Indebted. 

1649 I .d. Foohd in M, P. Brown Snppl, Dec. I. 434 That 
. .Patrick Keir. was debtful to him in greater sums. 

Hcncc fDebtfully adv. Sc., duly, dutifully. 

rx4S5 Wyntoun Cron. vu. viii. 704 'I'liure charge that dyd 
nocht detfully. 1478 Sc. Acts Jas.lII (1814) j2)(J iun -) 
That <mre souuernin lord. .saL.exccUt dctfully the panysof 
proscripcioun & tresoun aganis the saidis personis. 

Debtle88 (dc*tles\ a. [See -LE88.] Free fiom, 
or clear of, debt. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 583 To make him lyvc by his propic 
good, In honour detteles, but if be were wood. 1570 F.. 
Kouson in Durham Deposit ions (Surtees) 228 He is worth 
dcbtlcss, of his own goods. 1590 Swinburne Testa- 
ments 103 Legacies to be paid out of the elect e dcbtlcsse 
goods. 1766 I). Canning Anti- Lucretius ill. 184 Dcbtless 
to power, but Fortune’s and it’s own 1848 Tail's Alag, 
27b Amciica, ficc and debtless, was there Indore their eyes. 

Debtor (detpj). Forms: a. 3 dettor, 3-5 
det(t'ur, 4 6 det(t)our, -or, 5 dettere, 6-7 
detter ; 0. 6-7 debtor, 7 -our, 6- *or. See nlso 
Debitor. [ME. det(t)ur, -our, a. OF. det(t)or, 

- ur , -our (later detteur , debteur) :-L. debitor-em , 
acc. of debitor (whence OF. det f .re). In Inter 
OB', often aitificially spelt with b, after L. ; in Eng. 
the b was inserted between 1560 and 1668, being 
first prevalent in legal documents, where it was 
probably assisted by the parallel form Debitor. 
(The Bible of 1611 has detter, debtor, each thrice : 
debtor twice, debt our once.)] 

1 . One who owes or is indebted to another : a. 
One who owes money to one or more persons : cor- 
relative to creditor . 

ciajo S. Eng. Leg. I. 465/117 An vsurer . . hat haddt- 
dettores tweyne. 1387 Tnevisa Hidden III. 189 (Mftt/ ), 
pt- dettoures my^te nou^t pay here money at here day. 1464 
Mann. Househ. E.xp. 102 Thomas* IIoo is become detor 
to my sayd mastyre. 1535 Covfrdai.k 3 Kings iv. 1 Now 
commcth the man that he was detter vnto. 1368 Gkamon 
Chron. II. 360 The Admyrall became debter to them all 
Suchc summed of money as he was become debtor for. i6xx 
Bible Luke xvi. 5 So he called euery one of his lords 
detters vnto him ho all 16th c. vv . ; Wnclik dettoursj. 
1644 Milton A reop. (Alb ) 59 Dettors and delinquents may 
walk abroad without a keeper. 1745 De Poe's Eng. Trades- 
man v. (1841) I. 34 Acts of grace for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. 186$ Dickens Mut. Er. nt. i, Pubscy & Co., 
are so strict with their debtors. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 
257 Execution against the person of a judgment debtor. 

b. One who owes an obligation or duty. 

a xa«5 Ancr, E. 126 Loucrd, we siggeS for^if us ure dettes, 
al so use we uorftiue# to urc detturs. 138a Wyclif Matt. 
vi. 12 For^eue to vs oure f’ettes as wc forxeue to ourc 
dettours [1388 -ouris, Coveud., Ckanmkr, Ehetn., dctteis, 
Geneva, x6xx, debters]. — Rom. i. 14 To Grekis and bar- 
baryns.-to wvse men and vnwyse men, 1 am dettour. 
a 1533 More De quat. Nouiss. wks. 91 To whom we be al 
dettours of death. 1593 Siiaks; Lucr. 1155 When life is 
sham’d, and death Reproches detter. c 1645 How ell Lett. 
(1726) to Of joy ungrudg'd may each Day be a Debter, 
1633 Walton Angler i. 38, I must be your Debtor, .for the 
rest of my promised discourse, a 1677 Barrow WksA 1716) 

II. 1^0 He oeing . . master of all things and debtour to none. 
X847 TfrNNvsoN Princ- 11. 334 Debtors for our lives to you. 

c. Poor debtor (U. S.) : One who, being im- 
prisoned in a civil action for debt, is, under the 
laws of several States, entitled to be discharged 
after a short period, on proof of poverty, etc. 

X83X W. L. Garrison in Liberator I. 28 The Poor Debtor. 

2 . Book-keeping. Debtor (or Dr.) being written 
at the top of the left-hand or debit side of an ac- 
count is hence applied to this side of an account, or 
to what is entered there. 

[X543-1660 : see Debitor.] 17x4 {title\ The Gentleman , 
Accomptant or an Essay to unfold the Mystery of Ac- j 
compts, by Way of Debtor and Creditor. X743 [see Creditor 
a], 1836 Penny Cyd. V. 164/1 Exacting, .equilibrium be- 
tween debtor and creditor in each entry. 

attrib. D588: see Debitor.) tjrxa Addison Spect. No. 
£49 P 1 When I look upon the Debtor-side, I find such 
innumerable Articles, that 1 want Arithmctick to taxt them 
up. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/* All the debtor ac< ounts on 
one side, compared with., the creditor accounts on the othci. 


1866 C. W. Hoskyns Occas. Ess. in Every human right, 
however absolute and accredited, has its cortcsponding 
debtor-page of duty and obligation. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as debtor law, tountiy , 
debtor side, etc. (see i ) ; debtor-like adj. 

1669 Drydrn Tyran. Love v. i. Debtor-like, 1 dare not 
meet your eyes. 1810 Minchin (titles A Treatise on the 
Defects of the Debtor and Creditor Laws. 1881 H. H. 
Gibbs Double Stand. 68 The debtor country . .will pay its 
debts in Silver. 

Hence Drbtorahlp. 

1798 H. T. Coli urookk tr. Digest Hindu Law n8ot) I. 7 
The debtorship of others than women, 01 the like. 1839 
ti. Meredith A\ Eevetel I. ix. 173 Without incurring furthci 
debtorship. 

+ Debuxcinate, V. Obs.~ ° ff. L. debut t inure 
to trumpet foith (Teitull.'i, piop. debfuindte, i.dr 
( 1 )e- I. 3) + bile inure to trumpet.] * To repot t 
abroad* (Cockeram 1623). 
t Debu lliate, v . Obs - [Improperly f. de- 
(De- I. i) + L. built re to boil. Cf. F. dlbouiilh .] 

4 To bubble or sceth over* (Blount 1656). 

+ Debulli tion. Obs. Tn. of action f. L. *dc- 
built re : see prec ] A bubbling or boiling over. 

17*7 in Baii.i- v vol. II. X730-6— (follow Whence in John- 
sqNjAsh and mod. Diets. 

tDebirrie, V. Obs. Sc. Also 6 dobura, -buroe, 
7 debourse, [a. F. dtlbourse-r, in OF. desbour.se r, 
f . dec L. dis» (sec Dk- 1. fD + bourse late pop. 
L. bursa purse.] To pay out, Disburse. 

* 5*9 W . F ranked- yn in Ftddes Wolscy 11.(1736) 167 Yum 
giacc shuld not deburcc owt of your coffers very inycht* 
monyc. xs6x in W. 11 . Turner Select. Rcc. O.xfoid 286 
Suchc. .sot nes as they shall dcbursc. c x6xo Sir /. Mf.lvil 
Mem. 31H. 1705 Kit k- Session Rcc. in .Sc. Leader 2a June 

1888 Debursea upon thatching the schoolhouse £ 1 1 3s. 4d. 

Hence Debu rain^ vbl. sb. --next. 

.* 59 ®. Ac. Acts Jos. VI (1814) 179 (J t ft ui.) Necessar debnr* 
sin^is in thair hicnes. .maist honorabill effairis. 

t Debu rsement. Obs. Sc. [a. F. dSoui sc- 
ment, f. ddbourser : see pree.] «= Disbursement. 

1637-30 Row l/tst. Kirk (1842) 153 Provyding alw.iyes 
his debursements exceed not 200 merles. 1689 R. Sinclair 
in Leisure Hour( 1883) 205/1 Accompt of debursements for 
my son Jhon. 

Debuucope (de-b/ysktfup). [(, the name of 
the inventor M. Debus -f -scope, after kaleidoscope .] 
An optical contrivance consisting of two mirrors 
placed at an angle of 72 0 , so as to give four reflec- 
tions of an object or figure placed between them and 
form composite figures for purposes of decorative 
design, etc. 

186s Timbs Year-Bk. 0/ Facts 144 M. Debus has invented 
this new form of kaleidoscope. The dcbusscupe may be made 
of any si/e. ( X865 J. Wylde in Cite. Ac. I. 43/1 In the 
Debusscope, any object placed between the mirrors is multi- 
plied, so as to present a fourfold appearant e. 

II D*lmt (d<rb«). [F. vbl. sb., f. debater to make 
the first stroke in billiards, etc., lead off : see Littrc 
and Hatzfeld.] Entry into society ; first appearance 
in public of an actor, actress, or other performer. 
1731 Chksterf. Lett, ccxxxvui. (1792) III. 88, I find that 
j your debut at Paris has been a good one. 1806 Byron 
j Occas. Prol. 15 To-night you throng to witness the debut 
j Of embryo actors, to the Drama new. 1837 Lu. Bkacons- 
i'if.ld in Corr. w. AtstemMO) 78, I state at once that my 
I debut [in House of Comm.) was a failure. 

| So 2>6but(« v. (cf. F. dibuler], to make one's 
debut ; to * come out \ 

1830 Fraser's Map. II. 52 He debuted at Naples about 
five years ago, and nas since performed . . in the principal 
theatres of Italy. 1885 F. Arthur Coparceners v. 69 The 
moment.. is. a proud one for the debuting youth. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 6/1 When a populat actor's son 
* debuts ’ with a flourish of trumpets. 

Debutant (dfbwtanh [F. pr. )>j>le. of dibuter : 
see prcc,] A male performer or sptaker making 
his first appearance before the public. So D6bu- 
tante (-tafit) [F. fem. of the same], a female appear- 
ing for the first time befoie the public or in society. 

18x4 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 282 The character wax favour- 
able to a debutant. 18*6 Disraeli Vii>. Grey tv. i, Under 
different circumstances from those which usually attend 
most political debutants. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XLll. 343/1 
Gentlemen are apt to dismiss all serious thoughts in address 
ing a very young debutante. 

Debylite, -yte : see Debiute. 

Debylle, obs. form of Dibble. 

Debyte, -tie, -ty, -tour : see Debi 1 1, etc. 
Deo, Abbrev. of December; in Mush of De- 
crescendo; in Med. of L, deeoctum { = decoction). 
SeOft-p dec-, fir. bttca- ten, an initial element 
i in numerous technical words : see below. Also 
1. Dcoaoa nthou* a. [Cir. lUavBa thorn], having 
ten spines ( Syd \ Soc. Lex. 1882). Deca-ca rbon 
a. Chem. in decacarbon series, the series of hydro- 
carbon compounds containing C 10 , as dccane,decene , 
decine, decyl, q.v. || Deoa’osra sb. t>l. loot. (Gr. 
nipas, Htpar - horn], a name proposed by some natu- 
ralists for the ten-armed cepnalopods, otherwise 
called Decapoda. D#oa osrats {Syd. Soc. Lex . 1882. 
Dsorotrous a., ten-homed, pertaining to the De- 
cacera . Deoada'etyloua a. Zool. , having ten ra ) s < >t 
fingers (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Dao&dl’anome Math. [fir. 
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btaiupirj distribution, Dianujil], a quaitic suiiace 
(riianotne) having ten conical points. Dscafid a. 
|l.. fidns -cleft] - Dkckmhd ( -Syd. See. Jaw.). 
Decalet nonce 7 od. [niter triplet J, a stanza of ten 
lines. Dooalobate a. [Gr. Ao0os lobe ], ten-lobcd. 
Dtoamerom a. [ Gr. pdpen part J, consisting of tert 
parts or divisions, ducmpartite G$ yd . Soc. /ex. . 
DioameUr nome-iod. [Gr. piirpov measure], a 
verse consisting of ten metrical feet. DeoA'ngttlar 
a. [L. cumulus, corner |, having ten angles = Deca- 
gonal. Deoa ntherons a. Hot. [Anthkk], having 
ten antheis. Daoapa rtite a. - dcccmpartite : sec 
Dkclm-. Decapetalous a. /lot. [Petal], having 
tin petals (S 'yd. So< . Jaw.). Docaphylloua 
a. /tot. [Gr. tpvWov leaf 1, ten-leaved. Deoap- 
terygious a. Ichth. [impvywv fin), having ten 
fms ; so Deoapteryglan a and d>. Decase mic 
(-8/ imk) a [cf. the Gr. comj). ruraapianaibeKa- 
(jypos, f. orjfm mark, sign], consisting of ten units 
o 1 metrical measurement as a ‘ ilecasemic colon 
Deoaaepalous a /lot. [Sepal], having ten sepals. 
Docaspermal, -ipe rmons a. /lot. [Gr. ontppa 
seed], having ten seeds. 

i874Sai.mi>n Anatyt Geom. Three /hut (ed 3) 507 Dita- 
di.wiome. 1861 Dinmiy Man. Hot iv. 4 4. 274 A tknver 
with Ten carpels . r '1’en styles is Deutgynou ,. 188* Vim s 

tuuhs's Hot. 654 Whorls dimerous to octameroux 01 pt nl.i- 
mcrous and deeamcious. x8ax Bbuk w Mag\ ^7 'they 
might haM* appealed as dctamelt rs, had that slructlio* of 
\erso okasid thr i>esuf the lompositoi. 18.. Lel (litfil 
by U»st«‘r l hi. angular. 1879 .Sir (I. Scott /fit. 

A feint, II 197 J he vaulting, hating its sides divided . 
making in all a deeapat tite \aull. 1703 Makiyn Lane. 
Hot. s.v., Dccaphyllus ia/v t , a decaphyllous 01 tcnJeaved 
calyx; a* in 1 1 Ibis, u\. 1847 Cmak., Dei after ygians, a' 
name given by Schneider to an artificial division of fishes, 
iiuludmg such as have ten fins. Ibid,, Decaspermal, 
D t\ as, per mo us, containing ten seeds, ns the berry of Pst- 
dium tfemspe * mum. 

2 . e$p. in the nomenclature of the French metric 
byistom, the initial clement in names of measures 
and weights, composed of ten times the standard 
unit of the series in question. (Cf. Deci-.) Hence, 
Decagramme, -gram (F. decagramme), the 
weight of 10 grammes ( - 154-32349 troy grains, 
or \153 oz. avoird.). De calitre dc*kal/tdi), [F. 
deui‘]% a mcasuie of capacity, containing 10 litres 
61028 cubic inches, ora little over 2j gallons). 
Decametre (•de , kam/tti\ |F. defca- J, a lineal 
measure ol 10 metres ( *- 32 ft. 97079 inches Eng. . 
Decastere (de kast/’u), [F. ddcasN/e], a solid mea- 
sure - 10 steres or cubic metres. Also f Decare 
(obsP, a measure of 10 ares - 1000 square metres. 

x8xo A r avat Chron. XXIV. 101-2 (Has decagram, dent- , 
tit t re, dei it meter, dei ar. | x8a8j . M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
cd. .0417 Decamotrr signifies ten metres. Ibid. 410 Kiliare 
Hertate Drcare. i860 All Vear Round No. 69. 448 
A decalitre . . would contain a hundred thousand gtains (of 
wheat). 1800 Daily News 10 Dec. He then brought up 
the dose of lymph to two decagrammes, a potent one. 

t Deca’chinnate, v. 0 />s.~ u [f. I., decachin- 
mire (Tertull.) to deride (I)e- I. 4 .] 4 To scorn* 

.Cockeram, 1623). 

Decachord (dckakpiiT, a. and sb. Also 6 
-cordo. [ad. dtcachord-us, -urn, a. Gr. btnt\- 
Xopt-os, -00, ten-stringed, f. bin a + -x°P&h string.] 

A. adj. Ten-stringed (cf. J y s . xxxii. 2 Iv if/aKrr)- 
piy bfKaxopbqt). B. sb. A musical instrument with 
ten sitings. 

c 15*5 Skelton Repiyc. 340 Daniil, out pocte, harped . 
melodiously in his decacorde psautry. 1 555 Am*. Parker 
Ts. (1556) A ij, In Lute and Harpe rejoyic to sing, Syng 
Psalmes in de< uchorde. 1609 Holland Orntth. Micro 1 . 23 
It is 1 ailed a Monochord, because it hath but one string, as 
a Decachord which hath tmnr, 1659 Hammond On Ps. 
Wks. 1684 IV 1.91 Dcchacord or instrument of ten strings. 
Ibid., On a dcthachord Psaltery 1858 Nfai r Bernard dc 
M. 13 Whose cv ci lasting music Is the glorious decachord. 

t Decacho rdon. Obs. t In 7 -cordon.) [a. 

Gr. btKaxopbov : see prec.] — prec. H. Alsoy^f. 

1 60a W. Watson ( title h Dccacordon of Ten Quodlibrtiadl 
(Questions concerning Religion and State 1613 R. C\ 
J'ablt Atph,, Decntot don. an instrument with tenne strings. 

t Decacu minate, v. Obs.-° ff. L. decacu- 
mindre to deprive of the top (Pe- J. 6).] 

1656 Blount Glossary., Decacnminate, to take oft' the 
top of any thing. 17*7 Bailey vol. II, Dec acuminated, 
having the Tor* lopped oft (So in J. and mod. Piets.) 
Decad (ae-katl). [ad. Gr. bt/cas, bttcab’, col- 
lective sb. from bttea ten.] 

1 . The number ten (the perfect number of the 
Pythagoreans'). 

1616 in Ik’LLOKAR. 1655-60 Stanle y Mist. Philos . (1701) 
^79/3 The Decad comprehends every Reason of Number, and 
every Proportion. 1865 Grotk Plato 1 . 1. 1 1 The Dekad, the 
full and perfect number. x88s tr. Zeller's Presocratic Phil. 

I. 437 All numbers and all powers of numbers appeared to 
them [the Pythagoreans) to oe comprehended in the decad. 

2 . Music. A group of ten notea out of which may 
be formed the consonant triads, and all the discords 
possible without a modulation. 

1875 A. J. Er ais tr. Helmholtz 663 Decad. 

3 . An earlier spelling of Decade, q.v. 


Decadactylous : see Peca- prefix 1. 
Decadal (de kadal), a . [f. L. dec as, decad -cm, 

a. Gr. 6</td*, bendb-a Decide -f -al.] Ol or le* 
lating to the number ten ; belonging to a decade or 
period of ten )e:us. 

*753 C 11 a mu 1 ns Lyil, Hupp. s. v. Arithmctii , Decadal 
Arithmetic, that performed by the nine figures and a Cypher. 
1881 M. I. Knut Disasters 4 s The decadal cluuacter of 
epklcniks has been noticed. 

l)e‘cadarch. (>> ■ Hist. [ail. tir. ima lapx-os, 
f. bfiedb-a Decade 1 dpxdt chief.] A commander 
of ten, a dccution. 

1794 'J*. Taveor tr. Pansanias III. t6 'i'he Decad. irchs, or 
governors of comnames consisting each of f«*n men. 

Dexadarcny, deka . Gr Hist. [ad. (b. 
b(K(\bap\ia : see piee.] A ruling body of ten. ( 1 . 

1 1 EC A KC’M V. 

1849 (hen G, ecu' it. I v v V. 547 He constituted an 
oligatchy of ten native < iti/ens, < hosen from among hF — 
paitisans, and called a Dcknrihy, or Dekadarchy. 185a 
Ibid it. Ivuii. X. 1,7 I lie oppressions csucised by the 
Jspait.m li. n musts and tlic ilekacfarchics. 

Decadary Me kadcri), a. [f. L. daad-em Pe- 
t’ADK 4 -ary, alter F. d/iadaiiei] Relating to a 
decade or period of ten da) a (in the French Re- 
publican calendar of 1793). 

x 8 ox Dli’re Neoloy. br, Dut. 71 D/cadaire . . A dreadary 
festival dcdi< ateil to the Kternal. 1813 South t y in (). II tv. 
XXVI II. so8 Fur the purjiosc of giving a tcligious 1 haracter 
to th<* Dei.ulaty fries 18760. F. C'iiamufks Astron. 4<>i 
The w hole of the dei adaiy days were kept, or ordered to be 
kept, as secular festivals. 

Decada-tion. A/ttsh. [f. Decad 2 -atjo.v.] 
1 ’hc process of convening one decad into another in 
order to obtain a new series of consonant triads, etc. 

1875 A. J. Ki 1 is tr. Helmholtz 665 This change of one 
decad into another is called deiadation . 

Decade (de kAl). Also 7-9 deoad. [a. 1 *. 
decade (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. dccas , dccad-cm , 
a. Gr. bend?, bvtaba, a group of ten, f. bina ten. 
Cf. Decad.] 

1 . An assemblage, group, set, or series of ten. 

1594 Plat Jcwell-ho, 111. 81 \our subieetes must consist 
of Decades, whereof the first is a man, and the fifth u woman. 
161a R. Sin 1 don .Scuu St. Martin's 41 Of which sonic 
bring into this Kingdom® Decades of thousands. 1679 T. 
Pierce ( tith \ A dei ad of Caveats to the people of England. 
* 7»5 Pope Odys\. \\i. ^65 Can we engage, not decads, hut 
an host Y 1830 ( fOi>\\ in Cloudesley 1 1 1 . x v. 298 llis prisoners 
dcu into two decads. 183 
1 n two hours, our fcrvul 


were divided into twodet.ads. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III, 
crvul innovator drew up that 


\iv. 301 

decade of propositions. 187a O. Shitley Gloss Ecct. Term i 
1 s.v. Heads 61 r l'he practice of saying fifteen decades of the 
Ave Maria, with one Our Father after each decade, was 
1 invented by St. Dominic. 

2 . spec . Short for ‘ decade of years * ; a period of 
i ten years. 

I 1605 T. Hutton Reasons Jor Refusal 121 So many tens 
, <>r dec ads of yeares. 1709 J. Palmek Latter Day Glory 
j ixj That Dei ad of Years in which the F.mpire ceased. 1869 
Rvwi inson A ni. Hist. 296 Ihe war. mignt still have con* 

, Untied for another decade of years. 

I *■ *^55 1 Ducsard in S. Ashe bum Semi. (1655) 71 His 
smoother brow . . made me hope that He might raise eight 
j Dei ads to a Century. 1837 Hai lam Hist. Lit. I. i. § 19 In 
the second decad of the 12th Cent . *864 I 'ennyson Aylmer's 
l P. 82 Since Avcrill was a decad and a half II is elder. 1878 
| Dow ni- n Stud. Lit. x '1 he last dei ado of that century. 

1 b. A period of ten days, substituted for the week 
1 in the French Republican calendar of 1793. 

! 1798 Anti- Jacobin in Spirit Public Jrnts. (1799) 1 1. 43 In 

j the course of the next decade I shall sail to the canal which 
is now cutting across the Isthmus of Sue/. 1801 Dupkk 
Neolog. br. Diet. 71 Three decades make a month of thirty 

days. 

3 . A division of a literary work, containing ten 
books or parts ; as the decades of Livy. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 53 I rede in the Romayns stories of 
Titus Livius, in the booke of the first decade. 1555 Fan n 
(title), The Decades of the newe world® or West India 
i«94 ititleh Diana : or the excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
ll. Ctonstable) .. Deuidcd into vin Decads. 1651 Walton 
Rehq IPotion. (1672) 46 'Tis the first Epistle in his Printed 
Decads. 1789 Mrs. Pioz/i Jonrn. France I. 394 He was 
a blockhead, and burned Livy’s decads. 1800 Macaulay 
Ranke Ess. 1851 11. 139 It is now as hopelessly lost as the 
second decade of Livy. 188a F.ttcyil. Brit. XIV. 726/1 
(Livy), The division into decades is certainly not due to the 
author himself, and is first heard of at the end of the sth 
century. 

4 . Comb, f deoade-day <r. Pecadi ; decade- 
ring, a finger- ring having ten projections or knobs 
for counting the repetition of so many Aves. 

1798 Anti. Jacobin m Sptr. Public Jmls. (1799) II. 1*4 
When father had been keeping his Decade-day, as he calls 
it (for we had no Sundays now, though we did no work). 
1861 C. W. Kinc. Ant. Gems (1866) 296 I he decade rings 
of medieval times arc readily known by their having ten 
projections like short cogs on tneir circumference, represent- 
ing so many Aves, whilst the round head, engraved with 
I.H.S., stands foi th«- Paler Nosier. 

f Deca*de, decaid, v. Si. Obs . [ad. L. r/^- 
cad-th'i Decay.] To fall down, fail. 

14.. Aberdeen Reg. (Jamieson). 

Decadence (dek&d£ns, dfk^ f *dens). In 6-7 
Sc. decadens. [a. F. d 4 cade nee (1413 in Hatzf.), 
ad. mcd.L. decadent ia, Sp., Pg. decadincia , It. de- 
cadenza 4 a declyning, a decaying* (Florio), f. de • 
caderc to decay, f. de- down + cad ere to fall (the 


DEpADIST. 

| Comm. Romanic re pi. of L. ladbre to fall ; cf. Sp. 

| caer, F. c/ufoir). The prevalent accentuation hast 
been deca dence, peril, after decay (see the dic- 
j tionaries); decadence is now considered more 
s-cholarly.] 

The process of falling away or declining (from a 
prior state of excellence, vitality, prosperity, etc.) ; 
decay; itnpaiicd or deteriorated condition. 

1349 t empi Scot, vii, 71 My triumphant st.ut is succum- 
bit m decadeiis. 16*3 Favine Theat. JI0n.11. xii. 177 Fore- 
warning of the entire decadence of the Kingdom. 1x1649 
Drumm. 01 Haw in. Poems 185 Doth in Llccaden** fall and 
slack remain®, a 1734 North b.xam. 11. v. 4 14a (1740) 406 
The Decadence of all the Good he had hoped, or could 
hope for, in the Wot Id. 176a GoLtmi. Cit l K xl, Every 
day produces some pathetic exclamation upon the decadence 
of taste and genius. 1815 Scoit Guy M. 11, The old lastle, 
where the family lived in their decadence. 1847 Ld. Lindsay 
Chr Art I. 114 'I lie eleventh century, commonly con- 
sidered as marking the lowest decadence of lly/antiuc ait. 
1871 J. B. Mayor in Jrnl. Phifol. III. 348 ‘ Decadence ’ 
semis to have made little way in England, until the last 
tjuartcr of a ( entury, when, it came into fashion, appaicntly 
to denote decline, and tonnote a scientific and enlightened 
view of that decline on the part of the user. 

b. spec. Applied to a particular period of de- 
cline in at t, literature, etc. 

«*. g. the Silver Age of Latin literature (chiefly a Ficnch 
us®) ; 111 Art, the period subsequent to Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. 

185a Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna Intiod. < 1857' 73 '1 he 
style of art belongs to the decadence. 1874 S 1 mms C'twrL 
I list. III. xxi. 6x5 The men of the decadence, not less than 
the men of the renaissance, were giants of learning. 

C. lit. Falling down, falling off. nonce-use. 
x8ia Sir R. Wilson Diary 1. 1 36, 1 fell to the ground in the 
dirtiest soil that touid be selected by a man in a state of 
decadence. 1884 Firm. Weekly Post rs Nov, t/4 This 
process is said to prevent the decadence of the hair. 

Decadency (de'kad&isi, d/hv^densi). Also 
7 docaydency. [f. as picc. with suffix -ENCY.] 
Decaying condition ; also = prec. 

163a J. Hayward tr. Biandi's Frame na 132 The infirmitie 
and decadency of the King. 1685 F. Sj-knce House of 
Media 239 During the decaydency and restauration of the 
Roman empire. 1777 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 189/3 The causes 
of the decadency of an empire. 1779 Swinuurne Trav, 
Spain xhv. (T.\ Burgos., long since abandoned by its 
princes to obscurity and decadency. i8xa W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 14 Of a cadaverous man the decaj , 
of a paralytic man the decadency, is sensible. 1844 b razor's 
Mag. XXIX. 313 He cnumeiated all the causes of the 
Spanish dei adency. 

Decadent Mc’kadent, d/kfd’denO, a. [f. De- 
cadence : sec -ENT. So mod.F. d/cadent (Hatzf.).] 
1 . That is in a state of decay or decline; falling 
off or deteriorating from a prior condition of ex- 
cellence, vitality, prosperity, etc. 

1837 Carlyle br. Rev. l. 1. it. Those decadent ages in 
which no Ideal either grows or blossoms? 187* Blai kie 
Lays High). Introd. 50 A gicy, old town witn an air of 
dccfulent respectability about it. x88< Mml Darmestetkr 
in Mag. of Art Sept. 477/1 'To establish in his kingdom 
the already decadent and modern art of Italy. 

j| 2 . Said of a French school which affects to 
belong to an age of decadence in literature and 
art. Hence sb. A member of this fraternity. 

[18&S Figaro 27 Sept., Lc decadent n’a pas d’idtfes. II n'en 
vent pas. 1) aime mieux les mots. .C’cst au lectcur k com- 
prenare ct A mettre dcs idees sous les mots. Lc lecteur s’y 
refuse generalcmcnt. De Ik, mepris du decadent pour le 
lectcur. J 1888 Sat. Rrr. 6 (^ct. 4x7/3 M L)arme*teter has 
written in a style occasionally a little decadent and over- 
elaborate. 1890 Ibid. 22 Nov. 602/2 The very noisy and 
motley crew of younger writers in France . . naturalists, 
decadents, scientific critics, and what not. 1889 Daily 
News 8 Nov. 5/2 A wonderful piece of * decadent' French, 
in a queer new style, as if Kaoelais's Limousin had been 
icborn, with a fresn manner of being unintelligible. 

Hence De oadently adv. 

189a Sat. Rev . 23 Apr. 492/2 It is very prettily and dc- 
cadcntly written. 

Decadescent (dcUde-scnt), a. nonce-wd. ff. 
assumed L. t)pc decadescere , inceptive from med.L. 
or Romanic decoder e: see Decadence and -kscent.] 
Beginning or tending to decay. 

1858 National Rev, Oct. 351 Those perils of matrimony 
over which decadescent virgins sigh so affectingly. 

II D6oadi. [Fr. : f. Gr. bin a ten 4 - -di day in 
Lundi, etc.] The tenth day of the 4 decade * in 
the French Republican calendar, superseding Sun- 
day as a day of rest. 

1795 Burkk Let. to W. Elliot Wks. VII. 358 Annulling 
the Calvinist iik sabbath, and establishing tne dec&di of 
atheism in all his states. 1801 H. M. Williams Sp. br 
Rep. I. xxii. 333 The fosstf, formed into a walk, furnishes a 
bafi-room to tne villagers on the decadi. 

Decadianome : see Deoa- prefix. 

Decadic (dHcsedik), a. [a. Gr. beKabitcds, 
f. Gr. Sticab- (sec Decade) + -ic,] Belonging to 
the system of counting by tens ; denary. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxvL (*8661 11.4a We select 
the decadic scheme of numeration. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. 
Kant 11. vi. 293 The decadic system of numbers. 1883 Times 
5 July 7/3 The reduction of a Decadic Binary Quantic. 
Decadilt (de-kidist). rare .- 0 [f. Gr. benab- 
Decade + -ist.] One who writes in decades. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4>, Dec odist, a Writer of Decads, 
such wan Titus Livius. 



DECADRACHM. 

Deoadraohin, deka- (dekudraem). Numtsm. 

I f. Or. d*K&Zpaxf*os of the value of ten drachma*, f. 
4 *a ten + dpaxprj Drachma.] An ancient Greek 
silver coin of the value of 10 drachmas. 

i«$6 Sat. Rez>. II. 735/1 I’ic-cininuit amongst them was 
a decadrachm of Syracuse. 

Dece&sarize, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

Deoafid : see Dec a- prefix 1 . 

Decagon (de'kagfJn). Geom. [ad. med.L. de- 
cagon uni sb., -us adj., a. Gr. fateayoovov, -os, f. (ir. 
8 (tt a ten, and y mvia corner or angle, -ywvos angled. 
Used at first in Latin form. Cf. F. dkagone, 1652 
in Ilatzfeld.] A plane figure having ten sides and 
ten angles. Also attrib . 

[1571 Diggks Pantom. iv. xxv. H h iij b, The superficies of 
an equiangle Decagonum.] 16x3-39 1 . Joni s in Lcoiu 
Palladio* Archil. (1743) II. 46 A Circle without and De- 
cagon within. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., If they ate 
all equal to one another ’tin then called a Regular Decagon, 
and it may be inscribed in a Circle. 1838 Murray'* Hand hi . . 
/V. Germ. 336 The circular poition, or rather the decagon, 
was not finished till 1227. 1881 l runs. / ’it toria fust, X IV. 
195, 1 discovered a pci feet decagon terra cotta cylinder. 

Deo&gonal (d/kae-gonal), a. [f. med.L. dc- 
cagon-um + - al.] Of or pertaining to a decagon ; 
ol the form of a decagon ; ten-sided. 

1571 Digges Pantom. iv. ix. Y j b, The decagotiall t on hs 
of that circle wberon Icosacdron is fiamed. 1717 Blrkh i.y 
Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 526 What remains is a dcca- 
onal building. i8ra Sir (J. St on Lett. At tint. II. 235 
ts surrounding wall is rtot circular, hut decagonal. 

Decagram: see Dec a* prefix 2. 
Decagynous (d/'ka,* , d/ ) inosb a. Pot . [f. mod. 
Bot.L. aecagyn-us , f. Gr. 84 ua ten + 71^17 woman, 
female, taken by Linnzeus in sense of 4 female organ, 
pistil ’.] Having ten pistils. 

So Dee&gynla, a name for an order of plants 
having ten pistils, in a class of the Linnxan Sexual 
System, as class Dccandria, order Vccagymia, genus 
Phytolacca : see Linn tens Spec. Plant . ed. 1, 1753, 
Colin Milne Pot. Viet. 1770. 

Decahedral (deka|h/"dral), a. [f. next + -at..] 
1 laving the form of a decahedron ; ten-sided. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 494 Prismatic decahedral selen- 
ite, produced by the elongated octahedron. 

Decahedron (dcka|h/*dq 7 n). Gcom. [Repre- 
senting a Gr. *doc&tdpov, neuter of cm 

the model of i£at 8 pos, f. di/ca ten 4 - ebpa sent, base. 
Cf. F. dec aid re, Hauy 1801.] A solid figure having 
ten faces. 1828 in Webster. 

Docaid: see Decade v. (Si.). 

Docairt, var. of Decart Ac . Obs., to discard. 
Deoaloation (ctfk&lk^-Jan). [f. L. de- down 
(De- I. 1) + calcare to tread, to trample: see 
-A’riON.] A treading or trampling down or hard. 

1827 Sti’UARi Planter's G. D8a8) 2q^ When it will 1 m. ir 
the workmen'* feet, it is ultimately finished, by a complete 
decnlcation of the surface. 

Decalcify (dflcrelsifoi , V. [f. Dk- Jl. I + 
Calcify.] trans, 'lo depiive (e.g. bone) of its 
lime or calcareous matter. Hence Deca lcified 
ppl. a . ; Deca lcifying vbl. sb. ; Decalcifica tion, 
the action of decalcifying. 

f *847 9 Todd Cycl Ana/. IV <$4, 1 No vestige of them i .hi 
l»e traced in the decalcified shell 1859 Ibid. V. 487/2 Decal- 
rification brings to light no endoplnsts in the * cells '. 1839 

.?. 'Pomes Dental Snrg. (1873) 297 I)ei ah i Tying a tooth by 
the aid of a dilute mineral acid. 1873 Darwin Inset tiv. IT. 
vi. 105 The normal appearance of decalcified bone. 

Deoalcoxna'nia. Often in Fr. form. [ad. 
mod.F. cUcakomanie, f. dtcalquer to transfer a 
tracing f -manic mania, craze.] A process or art 
of transferring pictures from a specially prepared 
paper to sui faces of glass, porcelain, etc., much in 
vogue about 1862-4. Also attrib . 

1864 The Queen 37 Feb. 164 There are few employments 
for leisure hours which for the past eighteen months have 
proved either so fashionable or fascinating as decakomnnic. 
1.865 Morn. Star 35 Aug., The potichomania . assumed a 
still more virulent craze when detalcomania was ushered 
into the world. 1869 Rug. Mech. 1a Nov, 315/1 Gilded 
scroll-work can be made to show through plain glass by the 
Dccalcomanie pi ocess. 

Deoalcomaniac, one who practises this process 
1866 Miss Braddon Latiy's Mile 116 The most timid of 
the dcc&lcomaniacs. 

Decalet, litre, -lobate : sccDeca- i, 2. 
DeC&lOgist (d/kxlodgist). rare . [f. L. deca- 

logus Decalogue 4- -ist.] One who expounds the 
decalojme or Ten Commandments. 

x6<o Gregory's Posthuma Life 3 M r Dod the Pccalogist. 
1738 Neal Hist . Punt. IV. 453. x88o A. H. Dkvsdai i. 
Hist . Presbyt . Eng. 11. v. 241 John Don (surnamed the De- 
calogist, from his book on the Ten Commandments). 

Decalogue (de’kalpg). [a. F. dialogue (15th 
c. in HatzL), ad. L. decalog-us (Tertullian), a. Gr. 
titte&Koyos (orig. adj. 1 ) 8 ot&\oyos, sc. £//JAoj), in 
Clemens Alexand., etc., from the phrase ol 84 *a 
\ 6 yoi the ten commandments, in LXX, Philo, etc. 
In Wyclif, prob. directly from Latin : cf. quot. 1 563. 

Th« word occurs repeatedly In the Latin version of Irenaeus 
adv. I Imres . ; and was probably in the (neck original.) 
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The Ten Commandments collectively as a body 
ol law. 

X38* Wyclif Rom. Piol. 299 1 he noumbre of die lirste 
mauudementu* of the decaloge. X363 M an M it*, ulus' Cent, 
monpi. 34 a, The preteptes of the Dcrnlogu* bee called, the 1 
tenne wordes. 164a How i.ll lor. J'tav. (Arb.) 84 They be- , 
leeve the Deculog of Moses. X670 J. Goodvmn I tiled 101th | 
the Spin/ To Rdr. A nj a, The bccond Tabic of the Dc« 0- 1 
Inguc or Ten Commandments. *755 \ r nvs*. Cm/anr i. Wks, 
1757 IV. 111 Both the tables of the decalogue are broken. 
1847 H - M ili er First httfr, iv. (1857) 55 The great geologic 
1 cgt&tct , graven, like the decalogue of old, on tables of stom*. 
ttansf. a 1640 Dmumm. of Hawth. Skiamachia Wks. (171 1> 

O new and ever till now < oncenlcd decalogue ! a 1861 
Clough Poems ( title ), 'l’he Latest Decalogue. 

•\ Deoalva*tion. Obs. [n. of action f. 1 .. tie- 
talvdrc to make bald, f. de- (I)k- I. 3) + taint * 
bald.] A making bald by removal of hair. 

1650 Bulwlr Anthropomet. 48 All those wayes of Deut Ra- 
tion practised by the Ancients. X737 L. Ciarkf Ihst. 
Bible (1740^ l. u, For Lkcalvation, or leaving any part 
where hair grew, bald, was one great offence. 

Decalvinize: see De- 11 . 1. 

Decam alee* Dikamali, an Indian gum. 
Decameron (dfka-mcrpn). [a. It. Vet time rone, 
f. Gr. 8 ina ten + ij/uo a day, after Jlcxdmeron , , 
mediaeval corruption ol llexahcmcron or Jlexae- j 
meron , Gr. i£arjfifpor. The Greek lot in would be | 
htxftpupov or 8 iKarjjji€pov.'] 'Fhe title of a work by ( 
Boccaccio containing a hundred tales which are i 
supposed to be lelatcd in ten days; used allusively 
by ben Jonson. Hence Decamero nio a., char- 
acteristic of or resembling Boccaccio's work. 

1609 B. Jonson Stl. Wont. t. iii, ( ler. Whrn wert* y<m 
there? Dattp. Last night : and such a Decameron of "jKirt 
fallen out 1 Boccacc novel thought of the like 

Decamerous, Decametre: see Drew- 1, 2. 
Decamp (d/'karn»p\ v. [a. F. dtUumper , earlier 
descamper (Cotgr. 1611); f. de\- t tk- (see Dk- 1 . 6 
+ camp. Cf. It. scam pare — distant pai r’, Discamp.] j 

1 . intr. (Mil.) To break up a camp ; to remove 1 
1 mm a place of encampment. Hence, said of other j 
bodies or parties leaving a cam ping-place. 

1676 [sue bj. 1678 Fiiii 1 ir.s, / o Decamp , a tei m now grown 
much into use in Military Affair^ and signifies to lisc fium 
the present place of Incampmetit, in order to a removing and 
incamping in another place. 169a Sage I yrneruk 2 Here w e 
incamp’d, and lay till the 14th, on which day we deiamp’d. 
1735 De Foe Coy. tottnd World ( 1840) 312 The Spaniards* 
gentleman caused thrm to decamp, and march two da>s 
further into the mountains, and then they encamped again. 
1803 Wellington in Owen Desp. 408 We found on our an iv.d 
that the armies of both chiefs had decamped. 1868 Fkffman 
Norm. Com/. (1876) 1 1 . vui. 390 The Count and his host had 
dei.atnpcd- 

b. Const, from, etc. 

1676 Row Sttppi. Blatrs Autobtog. x. (184K) ifii That 
powder had been laid there the year before, when ihe aimy 
cleinmpcd ftom Dunscdaw. 1695 Blackmoui Pi. Atl/t. 

\ 1.429 Decamping thence, his aim’d Battalions gain, the 
futile Plain. 1836 W. I rung . / \ton‘a 111 . 97 They wet c fain I 
to decamp ftom their inhospitable bivouac before the dawn. I 

2 . To go away piomntly or suddenly ; lo make 
off at onec, take oneself off : often said of crimi- I 
nals and persons eluding tlu* officers of the law. I 

1731 Smoui.it Per. Pit. 1 iv, He ordered them (servants] ; 
to decamp without further preparation 1764 St mine in , 
Traill Life 87 Chiistmas, at which time I decamp from item e 
and fix my head-quartcis at London. 170* Itcntl. blag. 
17/2 Probably the rascal is decamped ; and where is >uur 
icmcdyY 1828 DTsiiafi 1 Cha*. /, I iv. 7 6 An idle irpoit 
that Piincc Charles designed to deLamp sei.retly from Snam. 
>885 Munch. I t am.. 39 June 5/2 1 he murderer had de- , 
camped, uml taken with him 3,«->oo francs. 
fig. 1806-7 J. Bfresford Miseries Hum. I.t/e ( 1836* i\. 
iii, Finding, as you sit down to an excellent dinner, that > our 
appetite has secretly decamped. 187X Rossetti Points, 

7 * any 310 80 on the wings of day decamps My last night's 
frolic. 

t 3 . traits. To cause to break up a camp. rare. I 

1684 St under beg Redh>. v. 120 I'he next day dccampt his 
whole Army and followed thrm. 1733 Millnek C ompemt. | 
7 > nl. 202 The Duke decamp’d our Army from Nivellc. I 
\ 4 . catachr. To camp. Obs. 

1698 Fryer Arc. A*. India 42 They . . being beaten from j 
their Works near the City, had decamped Seven Miles of F 
St. Thomas. X745 Pocockk Descr. Last II. 11. it. 120 It 
leads to a plain spot on the side of the hill where the Urukcs 
were decamping. 

Hence Deca mped ppl. a., Deca mping vbl.sb. 
X689.LUTTHKLL Brief Ret. (1857) I. ^67 Wc have the con- 
firmation of the decamping of the Irish fiom before Dcrr^. 
1770 Langhornk Platan It (1879) II. 780/1 Qesar hoped, by 
bis frequent decampings, to provide better for his troops. 
1887 Pall Mall G . 11 Nov. 12/1 To inquire into the doings 
of the decamped bankrupt . . and his associates. 

Deca'mpment, a/>. [a . F. dk am pane nt ( 1 6th 
c.), i.dlcatnper : see prec. and -ment.J The action 
of decamping ; the raising of a camp ; a prompt 
departure. 

1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Decampment , a Decamping, 
or Marching on. X733 Millner Compend. Jml. 300 
Both Armies march a from their several Decampments 
Rightward. 1736 Eliza Stanley tr. Hist. Pr. Titi uj 
Having by some few Decampments . . drawn Ginguet’s 
Army into a spacious Plain. 1751 Smollett Per, Pic. (1779) 
IV. xc. 86 In consequence of this decampment, the borrower 
had withdrawn himself. x8op VI. Irving Knickerb, 1 1861 ) 
259 I'he vigilant Peter, perceiving that a moment’s delay 
were fatal, made a secret and precipitate decampment. 
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DOOM! (dck&n). Also 5 6 decano. [ad. L 
detdnus , Gr. titKavus ; cf. Dean.] 

1 1 . A chief or in ler of ten. (Vn. 

*S 69 J- Sanford tr. Agtt/fa's l an. A ne * 130a, Moses did 
then appoint them . Ccnturiaiis, Quinquagenarians and 
Dt'ians 

2 . Astiol. The chief or ruhr of ten naits, or ten 
degrees, of a zodiacal sign ; also this division 
itself. Cf. Decan ate L 

1588 I Harvfy Ihsiou ts. Probl. 103 The great Coniunc- 
lion of hatuineand lupitcr in the last Decane of Pistes. 
1631 J. I* [kl aki 1 Agrtppds On. Philo* 391 Angels w’ho 
might rule tin* signs, ti iplicities, decaus, quinarits, degiccs 
ana stais. X678 Ci DwtiRin Intell. Ajv/. 1. iv. 317 aratisl 
Porph>nus» Such of the Egyptians as talk of no other God* 
but the planets . their decans and horoscopes, and robust 
princes, a* they call them x8ia Buchan in linger Hist, 
l ards 461 Each of these signs is divided into tlu ce detail* 
or thirty degiec*. 

t 3 . -Dean 1 . Obs. 

1432 30 tr. Higdin (Rolls) VII. 477 Symon . decan [1387 
Twl\ isa dceti) 111 the same churche. 1496 Will of Ha-warden 
(Somerset 1 Io.'» Decane of the Artlus. 1538 Llland Hitt. 
II. 4u Walingftirtl There is also a Collegiate l Impel 
' 1 'herc i* a Dccane, 4 Prestes, 6 Clerkcs, and 4 Choristers. 

Decanal ^d/ki^'nalj, a. [ 1 . L. detan-us Dean 

I -At..) 

1 . Ol or nertaininfj to a dealt or deanery. 

1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4486/3 Libraries of 3 tfegrees, vi/. 

( lenetal, J >ccanal or Lending, and Paiochinl. 1862 Sat. Rev . 
XIV. 70^2 The specially Du anal virtues 1868 Milman 
.S/ Paul s xi. 271 The decanal and prebeiidnl estates. 

2 . Applied to the aotith side of the choir of a 
cathedral or other church, being that on which the 
dean usually bits. 

1792 Citron in Ann Reg. 67 1 The Pall hearers and exe- 
cutots in the seats on the Dctanal side, the other noblemen 
find gentlemen on the Cantorial side 1877 J. D. Chambi rs 
Dio. Worship 4 On the Decanal or Southern side. 

Hence Decanally, also Deoaxxlcally, advbs. 
(noncc-wdsA, as a dean. 

1882 1 ‘li mm ke in Sp, , tutor 8 Apr. 465/1 The t wimbrotln r 
Deans, born decanally on the same day 1892 A. K H. 
Bo\n 35 )’eat* of St. Atuittiv* I 2K6 A gic.it Welsh 
preut her, though as Stanley said, a babe dei anically, a 'eiy 
j young dean. 

I i Decanate 1 . .utrol. obs [f. decan l -ate.] 
Face sb. 11 c : see quot. 1696. 

1647 Lit iv C hr. Astro f. viii. 58 He (Saturn] hath also 
these (degrees) for his face oi Deoanate. 1653GSIAKFK 
/ tttd. Anno/. Jrr. t } It is in the Inst degree of the Dec suinte 
of Aries. 1696 Phili les, De, anatc, by some called Detune , 
and in Astrology the fme, is one third pait, 01 ten Degrees 
of e.u li Sign, attributed to seme particular Planet, which 
being thcicin, shall be s.iid to haxe one Dignity, ami conse- 
quently cannot be Peregrine 

Dexanate [nd. med.L. deeandtus , f. de- 
ttinns Dean.] -- Deanery 1. 

1835 1 >ansf v Ilot.r Det. Rur. 1 . xxxiv (Content* ', Deans 
iui.il, genet al supervisors and censor* of the inhabitants of 
their dccanatcs. 

t Deca ndor. Hot . Obs. [Sec next .] A plant 
having ten stamens ; a member of the dccandria. 
*828 111 Wl.BSII K 

II Deoa ndria. Bot. [mod. Hot. \., (Linna-us) 
f. (ir. hina ten f Av 8 p- man, male, taken ns ‘malt* 
organ, stamen’.] In the Sexual System of Lin- 
iKctm, tlu: class of plants having ten stamens. 

1775111 A«n. 1794 Mariyn Roushan's Hot ix. SyDccan- 
thia, whiili has ten stamens. 

Hence Deoa ndrlan a. - ^ next. i8a8 in Wi.usi lr. 
Decandrous (d/k^ ndids;, a. Bot. [i. as 
prec. ♦ -ous.] Charnctcri/cd by ten stamens. 

1808 J. K. Smiiii in /'tans, Linn. Soc. IX. 244 (title) 
Specific C'haractetsof the Dei androu* Papilionaceous Plants 
of New Holland. 1872 Olivfr Finn. Bot. 11. 148 In some 
evoiii allies the stamens ate decandrous 

Decano (de kr 7, n). Chan. [f. Gr. 34 /ea ten f 
-ane 2 b.] The saturated hydrocarbon C 1# H y2 ; 
one of the paraffins found in coal-tar. 

1875 in Watts Diet. t hem. VII. 433. 

Decane, obs, lorm of I)h\\n, Deacon. 
tDeca a nery, -ary. obs. [f. L. decan- us 
Dean l-kky.] Deanery. 

1338 Lf.lamd I tin. II. 29 The Chirch . . is impropriate onto 
the Decanctic of Satcsbyri. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Cori 
, 1. xii. (17391 23 Uiocescs have also been subdivided into in- 
J feriour rrei inc ts, called Dcanaries or Decnnaries, the rluef 
of which was wont to be a Presbyter of the highest note, 
called Deoanus. 

Decangular : see Deca- prefix 1 . 
i| Decani (d/M-uoi). (C., genitive of deednus 
Dean.] Of a dean, dean’s ; in phrases dec ant stde, 
stall (of a choir) : ~ Decanal 2. In Music used 
to indicate the decanal side of the choir in anti- 
phonal singing. 

1760 Bovcic ( athedt a l Music I. 8. 1866 Direct. Angt. 

454 Decani Stall, the first return stall on the right upon 
tillering the choir. X89+ J 'I*. FowLrK<in letter), At Durham 
the Decani and Cantons sides arc reversed. 

Decanonizo, -ation : sec Dk- II. 1. 

DoCMlt (dfkarnt), vf [a. ¥. dtcanter , ad. 
med.L. decanthdre (a word of the alchemists , f. 
de- down + can thus the angular beak or 1 lip ’ of 
a cup or jug, a tiansferred use of Gr. *bv 0 os corner 
of the eye (Darmesteter).] 

| trans. To pour off (the clear liquid of a solution > 
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by gentlv inclining the vessel so oh not to dis- 
turb the lees or sediment ; esp. m Chew, as a means 
of separating a liquid fiom a nircipitatc. 

*633 Wotton Let. in Kent 4<;i <T 1 Decant from it (the 
vessel] the clear jmc<* 1666 lloui t b /g. Lomu.* <y Qua/., 
Having carefully dec inn d the. bohunm into a conveniently 
sir’d Retort. 1779 Iomiou, in Phil Ptans. I .XX 32 
Decant the fluid Irom ilic copper and iron with great cart* 
into another bason, so that none of the copper ue carried 
along with it 1863 7a Watts Piet. C hem. s v. Decanta - 
twn % U is only . from vuy heavy piec lpitate-. that a liquid 
can be thus decanted l Jh*.) 187a (>. \V, Hm mes Pott 
BreaM/.-t iv 121 If >ou aic not decanted off from yourself 
every few day s or w» cks 

b. To pour (wine, etc ; from the ordinary bottle 
in which it is kept in the cellar into a decanter for 
use at table ; also, loosely, to pour out (wine, ale, 
etc.) into a drinking vessel. 

1730 Sw iFT Poems, Ma>ket*ktU 23 Attend him daily as their 
chief, Decant his wine, and carve his beef. 1789 Mrs. 
I'ioz/i Jo tint, /'tame II 35 Some of their wine already 
detained foi use 1815 Scoit Guy M xxii, A sign, wheie 
a t tuknrd of ale voluntarily decanted itself into a tumbler. 
1873 Mrs. At KWNtn k /'he ll’ootng o’t ix, Claret . . ah, you 
decant it , that is a good sign. 

c. transfi. To pour or empty out ,as from or 
into a dccantei). 

174a Young Nt. 7'L iii. 3 39 O ’cr our palates to decant 
Another vintage ? 18*3 BlaOnu. A taf. XIV. <586 He used 
to have eighty pails of water decanted ovrr bun daily. . , ® 7 I 
M. Collins Ain/. <v Atcrch. II m All the vegetables in 
the world are decanted into Covcnt Carden . 

Hence Deca nted ppl. a. 

1788 1 aikvdixii in Phil, /'tain LAXV 1 I 1 . 160 '1 he 
decanted and uudecanted parts. 1793 Bcodoes /tea S< tiny 
<)i The decanted water is to be boiled down. 

t Deca’ut, vX Obs. [ad. L. dirantd'te : see 
mxt.l — Decantate v. Hence Deca nted ppl. cr. 

1 1546 O. Johnson in Ellis Grig. Lett 11. II. 176 Dr.Crome’s 
canting, recanting, decanting, or rather double canting ) 

1674 Bloi nt Glossary, (ed. 4), Decant , to report or speak 
often, to sing, to enchant. 1711 Tofbks in M. P. Brown 
Suppl. Dec, (1824) V 70 Therefore this decanted notion, of 
a popular action, can never found a title in this count) y. 

t Decantate, pa. ppl*- Obs . [ad. 1 .. drum* 
tat-us, pa. pple. of dtuan/d/e: see next] Dc- 
eantated. 

i6mo E. Blount Home Subs. Not to reitetate the .so 
many and so much decantate vtilities and proves of History 

1675 Baxter Lath Theot, 11 t 10 Augusimes saying so 
imn h decantate by Di. Twis.sc and Olliers. 

t Deca ntate, v . Obs. [f. ppl. stem of I ,. dd 
1 an/dre to sing off, repeat in singing, sing or 
chant over and over again, f. I)e- I. 3 + cantdi e 
to sing.] 

1. trans. To sing or say over and over again ; to 
repeat often. 

154a lit ion Path iv. Prayer Early Wks. (1^44) 182 Not 
able xuffic iently to dei antatc, sing, and set forth his praises, 
1611 CotivAi L nuh tie* 99 The very Llysian hclde-, so much 
deeantated and celebrated by the Verses of Poets. 1650 
R Hollinoworth Usurped Pcnvet r 14 lhat late so much 
decantated Aphorisme, All Power, is from the People. 

2, intr. To sing or speak often. 

1659 Gaudpn Teat x of Church 99 These men .. imper- 
tinently decantate against the Ceremonies of the Chur< Ii. 

Decantation (tl/kiuntf'-Jan). [ad mcd.L. 
dhanthatio , in Fr. dhantation, n. of action f. De- 
cant vd] The action of decanting ; esp. of pouring 
off a liquid clear from a precipitate or deposit. 

1641 tRENcii Distill, i (1651) o Decantation , is the pour- 
ing off of any liquor which hatn a selling, by inclination 
1657 G. Starkey Uelmont's Vind, 196 This (xedimen] to be 
severed from the other juyee by decantation, and dried. 
1758 Elaboi atory 377 The earth . . will form a sediment, 
that makes a decantation necessary. *837 Howitt Pur. 
Life \i. ii. (1862) 217 Inviting sounds of scraping plate and 
decantation. 1883 // ardwuh's Photo^r. Chem 23 Decant- 
ation, is allowing the precipitate to fall by its own weight to 
ihc bottom of the liquid, and then pouring the latter off. 

Docanter (dfkce-ntai). [f. Decant v. 1 + -er.] 

1. One who decants. 

1758 Dychk, Decanter , one that pours or racks off liquor 
from the lees into other vessels. i8»8 in Webster ; and in 
mod. Diets. 

2. A vessel used for decanting or receiving de- 
canted liquors : spec . a bottle of clear flint or cut 
glass, witn a stopper, in which wine is brought to 
the table, and from which the glasses are filled. 

(The Dictionaries have variously explained the word from 
the etymological point of view : 

1715 Kersey, Decanter , a Bottle made of clear Flint Glass 
for the holding of Wine, etc. to be pour’d off into a Drinking- 
Glass 175$ Johnson, Du.ante>, n glass vessel made for 
pouring offiiquor clear from the lees. 1775 Ash, Decanter , 
the vessel that contains the liquor after it has been de- 
1 anted. x8s8 Todd, Decanter , a glass vessel made for 
receiving liquor clear from the lees’. J 
171a Loud. Gas. No. 5041/3 A p«ur of Silver Decanters of 
20 Guineas value. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 16a P 5 The 
Barmecide then filled both their glasses out of an empty 
decanter. *7*5 Da Foe l T oy. pound World ( 1840) 237 We 
had water in large silver decanters, that held, at feast, 
five quarts apiece ; these stood in our chamber. 1813 J. 

B adcock Dam, A muse it 1. 44 Keep this liquor in a glass de- 
canter weU stopped. 1849 I.\ rioN Caxtons 46 In virtue of 
my growing years, and my promise to abstain from the 
decanters. 186a G. Macdonai d D. Elginbrod I. 40 Away 
she went with a jug, commonly calleu a decanter, in her 
liand. *870 Dickens E. Drood ii, A dish of walnuts and a 
decanter of rich-coloured sherry are placed upon the table. 
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Hence Deoa‘nt«r v. nonce*wd. t to put wine in a 
decanter. 

i8a« C. M. W f stm ac ott Eng. S/y II. 117 While the wine 
was Jecantering. 1885 Punch 16 May 230/2 They’re cater- 
ing and de-cantering. 

Decantherous, Deeapartite, -petalous, 
-phyllous: sec Dec a- i. 

DeoapHlated, ///. a. rarer 0 [f. pa pple. of 
late or tned.L. dei apt lithe to cut off the hair, 1. 
De- I. 6 + tapill'i/s hair of the head ] 

17*7 Bah >y vol. II, Dcmpillated , having the Hair pulled 
or fallen off. 

DecapHlatory, a. noncc-iud. [f as prec. : see 
-oitY.] Pertaining to the removal ol hair lruin the 
head or face. 

1830 Xctu Monthly Alag, 1 VI. 30 A primitive array of de- 
tapufatory conveniences or rather necessaries. 

Dec a* pit able, a tate. [f. lnte or med i- tic* 
capita re to Dfcamtatk + -ABLE.] That can be 
decapitated. 

1843 P \wlvi i* Past Pr. (1858) 198 Thou, — not even 
* natural ’ ; decapitahle. 

Decapitalise d/lwpitaDu), v. [f. De-U.i 
c Capital + -ize.] trans. To reduce from the 
lank or position of a capital city. 1 lence Decapi- 
tallxAtion. 

1871 Daily Nt'.i's 13 Apr. 5 Disarm Paris— bind her hand 
and loot— tfeeapitaltse hei 1889 /hi / V/< e (N. V ) 26 De« , 
Nor is it piohahlc lhat det apitalizalion can be enfoiccd by 
cither sentiment in patriotism. 

Decapitate (d/'kerpit^t), v. [f. V. dStapiter 
(1320 in Hat/f.), also desc - vi4th c.), - Pr. de-, 
desi apt tar, It. dec apt tare, late or mcd.L. dec a pit arc, 
f. 1>k- I. 6 Yiapttt , capit * head. See -ate *h] 

1. trans. 'I’o cut off the head of a man or 
animal) ; to behead, kill by beheading. Also, to 
poll a tree, etc. 

1811 Cotgk., Deuipitet, Desmpiti r, to decapitate, or be- 
head. 1661 A rn way's Tablet Advt. <T.>, Charles the First 
murdered, and det apitated before his own dooi at White- 
hall 1776 Erelyn\ Syha 1. vii. § 2. 154 Hedgerow ashes may 
the oftener be derapitated, and will show their heads again 
suoner than other trees so used 1867 S m 1 1 fs 11 ug ueiiots L nt? 

1 1 i. (1880I 50 They decapitated beautiful statues of stone, it 
is true ; but the Guises had decapitated the living men. 1871 
Mori ey 1 'oltatre ( 1886) ^40 In a time when you arc not 
impiisoneil or hung 01 decapitated for holding unpopular 
opinions 

b. Math. In the sjmbolical method of cal- 
culating semmvaiiants : To remove the highebt 
number of the symbol, 

1884 Caslev in Amer, Jrttl Math, VI 1 . 1. y In evciy case 
we decapitate the symbol by striking out the highest numbet. 

2. i T ..S. politic >. To dismiss summarily from office?. 

187a Daily Tel. 5 Jan , At the commencement of any fresh 
Presidency, hundreds of Democratic employ Is have their 
beads cut off to make loom for Republicans who, in their 
turn, will be decapitated when the Democrats get the upper 
band again. 1889 in Farmer Americanisms s.v. 

Hence Deca pitated ppl. a., Deca pitating vbl. 
sb . and ppl. a . 

> 79 * Ess. by Soc . of Gent lent. Exeter 228 A very antienL 
ch ( apitated pillar. *874 Carim- ni t r Aleut Pftys. t ii $ (>7 
A decapitated Frog irm.uns at rest until it is touched 
1817 Steuart Planters G. (1828) 76 'I he decapitating of 
them [trees] in utterly destiuctiyc of thcii health and growth 
1890 Athen.eum 8 Mar. 310/1 'The suppression of pir.u yand 
ilec apitating expeditions. 

Decapitation d/kapit/^-Jan). [a. F. dpi apt 
tat ion « med. I.. decapitation an, n. of action f. 
decapitate: see prec.] 

1. The action of decapitating ; the fact of being 
decapitated. 

1650 Arnway Alai urn, etc. <1661) 76 (T.) His decapitation 
for the clear truth of God. a 179a Sir W. ^Jonls Su/trid- 
bheda (R.), It is better to lose life ny decapitation, than to 
desert a prince. 1839 J ami- h Louis A 7 K,IV. 355 The punish- 
ment for high treason committed by a person of noble family 
. . wax decapitation. 

b. Olntetr. Med . of the foetus. 

1876 l .EisHMAN Mtdv'ifeiy x vx. icd. 5^5. 

c. Math . 1 See Decapitvtk v. i b. y 

1884 Cay u v in Amer, Jrnl. Math V II. 1 10 By decapita- 
tion we always diminish the weight, but we do not diminish 
the degree. 

2. Zool. The spontaneous division and detach- 
ment of the hydranths of tubularian Hydrozoa 
when mature. {Syd. Soc. Ley. 18S2.) 

3. U. S. politiiS. Summary dismissal from office. 

*869 N. >. Hciald s Aug. (Farmer*, , The clerks in the 

Treasury Department begin to feel anxious, as the work of 
decapitation will soon make an end of them also. 1885 
If. Davis Amer , < oust. 35, I have aheady referred to Jack- 
son’s wholesale decapitation of the Federal officials upon 
his accession to the Presidency. 

Decapitator (dfkae'piu'ut,. [1. Decapitate 
-or, after L. type.] 

1. One who decapitates. 

i8so Examine * No. 630. 290 1 Disgust at the dcc»pilator> 
and pity for the beheaded. 1891 Cotumbus {Ohio) Dis^ati h 
2 Feu., Mr. S, will be remembered as the official decapitator 
of fourth-class postmasters under President Cleveland. 

2. Med. An oUtetric instrument for decapitation 
of the foetus. 

. f a H. RAMsuorilAM Obstetr. Aftd (1851) 371. *88a 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


DIARCHY. 

II Decapitl vdfkarpiuo, a. Iler. [F. dlcapiU, 
decapitated.] (Sec quot.) 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Deeapiti (in Heraldry) Dignifies that 
the Beast has the Head cut off smooth, and is different from 
erased. 

Decapod (de k&ppd). Zool. [a. F. dlcapode 
fl.atreille i8o6\ ad. mod.L. Decapoda : see next.] 
A sb. A member of the Decapoda ; a ten-footed 
crustacean ; also, a ten-armed cephalopod ; in pi. 
•-Decapoda. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 530/2 The Decapods are 
characterized by having a pair of fins attached to the mantle. 
1885 C. F. Holder Marvels A nim. Life 169 I have never 
succeeded in capturing one of these beautiful decapods 
[ Spirula] alive. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Decapoda. 

1835 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. A nim. II. xv, 37 In most of the 
Decapod Crustaceans the anterior legs are become btrictly 
arms 1847 Cam»*f.nter Zool. $ 892 The Decapod family (of 
Cephalopoda] 

J|i>ecapoda(d/'kjTe*p<) r d&), sb. pi. Zool . [mod.L. 
(Latreillc i8o6\ prop, adj.jff. neuter sc. animalia , 
a. Gr. 8etcdrro6a, neut. pi. of titKiiirovs ten-footed.] 

1. The highest order of Crustacea > having ten feet 
or legs ; it includes the lobster, crab, crayfish, 
shrimp, etc, 

ti8o6 Lairkillf. Gen. Crust et Ins. I. 9 Crustaccorum 
1 >isti lbutio gencralib . Lcgio Secunda Malacostraca . . Ordo 

I. Dccapotla, Dhapodes ] 1878 Bn 1 Gegenbauer s Comp 

. inat. 2|»2 In most of the Decapoda, the number of gills is 
greatly increased. 

2. The ten-armed Cephalopoda (order Dibranch- 
iafa), distinguished from the Oitopoda. Called also 
Decacera. 

*851 Richardson Gcol. viii. 254 The zo-armed cephalopoda, 
called decapoda 

Ilcnce Deca podal a. ; Deca podan a. and sb. ; 
Deoa podou« a. ; Decapo diform a., having the 
form or shape of a decapod crustacean. 

185s Dana Crust, ri 1528 The two types, the Decapodan 
and Tetradccapodan. 1835-6 Todd Cyd. Anal. I. 5^5/* 
The locomotive appendages of the mantle in the Decn- 
podous Ccphalopods. 1870 Rolleston A mum. Life 101 The 
I)t capodous Crustaceans. 

Decapterygious : see Deca- prefix 1. 

+ Deca'pulate, V. Obs." 0 [f. L* *dccapuldre, 
f. de- away ■+- capuldre to pour off (f. capula small 
vessel).] 

16*3 Cockeram, Decapulate , tonourc out from one thing 
to another. 1737 in Bah ry vol. if. 

1 iencc f Decapula tion. 

1681 tr. Willis' Kent. Alcd. Whs. Vocal)., Decapulaiiou , 
a pouring off. 

Decarbonate, v. rare. [Cf. F. decarbonate r 
and Carbonate.] ^ Decarbonize, 

1831 J. Hor land Alattuf. Aletal 1 . 370 They Iforkx, com- 
mon snuffers, ctc.J arc annealed, or, in other words, detar 
botiuted in the requisite degree. 188s Syd. Soi. Lc t., 
Dccarbonati d, an old term applied to an oxide, such as 
quicklime, which has been formed by expelling the carbonic 
acid from a carbonate of the metal. 

Decarboniza tion, [f. next : sec -ation.] 
The action or process ol decai bonizing. 

1831 J. Holland A/auuf. Aletal I. 276 To subject the cast 
steel to the process of dccarbonisation. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. A nat. I 428 2 Blood rendered black by defective de- 
carbonization. 

Decarbonize d/'ka-jbon^iz), v. [f. De- II. i 
+ Carbonize.] trans . To deprive of its carbon 
or carbonic acid. 1 Iencc Deca'rbonized ppl. a , 
Deca rbonizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*8*5 E. Ti m ui 1 l in Philos, Alag. LXV 421 Engravings 
upon decarbonized steel plates. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. A nat. 

I I . 493/2 The liver is , . the true decarbonising organ in the 
animal kingdom. 1876 Harley plat. Med.jvyjlTi Besse- 
mer’x process, liquid crude iron is decarbonised by forcing 
air through it by machinery. 

Deca rb uriz e, V* [Cf. F. diearburer and 
Carburize.] —prec. So Deoa*rbuxls ed///. a. ; ( 
Decarburlaa tion ; Decarbnra tion. 

1856 W. Fairbairn in Encyd. Brit. XI 1 . 553/3 The crude 
iron is , . decarburixed by the action of a blast of air. Ibid. 
553/1 Difficulties have attended the decarburisation of iron 
containing so much caibon. Ibid., Converted into malleable 
iron .. by deearburatioti in the refinery. 1881 1 . Reese in 
Metal World N o. 22. 344 , 1 first decai burize and desiliconi/e 
the cast iron 1880 W. C. Roberts lutrod. Metallurgy 33 
For determining the point nt which decarburization has 
ceased in the Bessemer converter. 

Decarch, dek- (dfkajk N , sb. Gr. Hist . [ad. 
Gr. bocdpx-Tjs or *diuapxos, Jf. bitca ten + ~apXV f * 

- ap\os ruler.] One of a ruling body of ten. 

1656 Bloi n 1 Glossogr., Decarch, the same with Deank 
1 ‘ a Captain or Governor of ten *]. <840 Grotk Greece it. 
Uxii.(i8fc?t VI isoAsat Athens .the Dekarchs would begin 
by putting to death notorious political opponents. 

DeO arch, dek" (de kajk), a. Dot. [f. Gr. 8 (tea 
ten -f dpxh beginning, origin.] Proceeding from 
ten distinct points of origin : said of the primary 
xylem (or wood) of the root. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 350 In the two 
species mentioned ( Lycopodium c lav at am, A lAmum] the 
xylem is hexarch to dckaich, very often hcptaich. 

De oar ohy, dok- (de*kiiki). Gr. Hist . [ad. 
Gr. tcapxla: see prec. sb.] ^Dkcadabchy. 

a 1638 Mkde Ep . Dr. Meddus Wks. iv. 781 The Beast's 
Hornsj that is the ‘eyed ’and ‘mouthed’ Horn with that 
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DECAY. 


Decarchy of Horn* subject to him. xSjSTiiirlwalL Greece 
IV. 155 A council of ten (a decarchy* as it wax commonly 
called) nominated by himself, was the ordinary substitute 
for all the ancient forms of polity. 1849GROTE Greet e 11. 
Uv, The enormities perpetrated by the Thirty at Athens 
and by the Lysandrian dekarchies in the other cities. 

t Dee&Td, v. Obs. [f. De- ll. 2 t- Cakd ; cf. 
OF, de scarier and De- I. 6.] » Discard. 

1 . tram. To throw away or reject (a card) from 
the hand ; also absol. Hence Deca*rded ppl. a. 

c 1550 Matiif. Detect . Diceptay C viij a, Stealing the 
stocke of the efecarded cardes. 1608 Machin Dumb Ant. in 
Hazl. DocUlcy X. 187 Can you decard, madam? 

2 . gen . To reject, set aside, get rid of, dismiss. 
1605 Bacon Adv . Learn. 11. viii. § 5. 34 That . . they bee from 

thenceforth omitted, dccardcd, and not continued. 16*1 
Fletcher Pilgrim iv. ii. (ed 1647) You cannot sir*, you 
have cast those by ; decarded ’em. 

Dec&rdinalize, decasualize: see De- 11 . i. 
Decare: see Dkca - prefix 2. 

Decamate (df ka*Jiu*l ), a . [ad. L. decarndtus 
divested or stripped of flesh, f. Dk- prep. I. 6 + 
cam- tut flesh.] Divested of incarnation, no longer 
incarnate. So Decarnated ppL a. 

1865 Reader 16 Dec., Logic Comte never liked, but it 
bccamo to him at last a sort of devil decarnated. 1886 
C/i. Times 42/t The idea .. that the Incarnate Word will 
ever become decamate. 

+ Decama tion. Obs . [f, as prec. with refer- 
ence to incarnation.'] Deliverance from the flesh 
or from carnality. 

1648 W. Mouniamik Devout Ep. it. i. 13 Gods incarna- 
tion inablcth man for his own dccarnntion, as I may say, 
nnd devest ure of carnality. 

t Decart, v. Sc. Obs. Also docairt. [a. OF. 
descartcr } f. dcs-, de - (Dk- I. 6. + carte Card.] - 
Decard, Discard. 

a 157a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 7^2 The at tit les of 
his bclcvc war; ‘1 Referr : Dccarte yow * (ett. 1 . a 1605 
MoNiGOMmin Mtsc. Toe ms xxvii, 87 }our vtcr ansucir cour- 
teously I crave, Quhom 3c will keep, or vhoin 3c will decairt. 
184* R. Baillie Lett. «y Jrnls. (1841) 1 . 30; He lies such 
a hand among the tninistris and other* that it was not 
thought meet to decaiit him. 

Decart v.> to turn out of a cart : sec De- II. 2. 
tDeca‘8. Obs. rare~ { . [a. OF. *decas, ad. ined. 
1 .. deeds ns falling down, decay.] Decay, ruin. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. i2Thewalle and al the alee withinue 
Slant in ruinc and in (Was [rime was]. 

Decaaemic, -sepalous, -apermal, -sperm- 

oua : see Dkca- r . 

t Deca aa, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. decasscr , 
desquasser to break or beat down, f. de-, des - (Df.- 
I. 1,3) + casser to break : see Cass 7;.] iratis. To 
discharge, dismiss, cashier. 

1570 Fenton Guuciard. 1170 They decassed hym from 
his charge. 

Decastellate (dflwsteltfit), v. rare . [f. med, 
L. decastelldre. f. De- I. 6 + castelldre to C a stel- 
late.] trans. To deprive of its castellation, take 
away the battlements of. 

1880 A. Th. Drane Hist. St.Cath. Siena 356 To sanction the 
dismantling, or rather decastelluling of one of the fortresses 
Decaste ra : see Dec a- prefix 2. 

Decaatich (dc’kastik). rare. [f. Or. Biua ten 
+ (rrlxos verse.] A poem of ten lines. 

[x6oi Holland Pliny II. 402 This Dccasticon.] (*1645 
Howell Lett. 6 Oct. 1632 According to your friendly re- 
quest, I .send you this dccastic. 

Decastyle (de*kiist;)il), a. Arch. [mod. ad. 
L. decastylus , a. Gr. B<k 6 <jtV Aor having ten columns, 
f. Una ten + -trrtJAoy column. Cf. F. ddcastyle 
(1694 in Ilatzf.), dlcastiU (1762 in Acad. Diet.).] 
Consisting of ten columns ; (of a building) having 
ten columns in front. Also sb. A portico or colon- 
nade of ten columns. 

* 7 * 7 - 5 * Chambers Cycl, Decastyle , in the antient archi- 
tecture, a building with an ordonnancc ot ten columns in 
front. — The temple of J upitcr OJympius was dec astyle. Ibid. 
*,v. Hvpaethros , Of hypsethrons , xome were decastyle, others 
pyenostylc. 17*7 Bailey vol. II, Decastyle , that has 10 
Fillers. 183a W. Wilkins in Philoi . Museum I. ^3 We 
should have an octostyle and a hexastyle temple as illustra- 
tions of the hypacthral decastyle species. 

Decasyllabic (dek&silce-bik), a . (sb.) [f. Gr. 
Bitea ten 4 Syllabic. Cf. F. dtcasyllabique (1752 in 
Hatzf.).] Consisting of ten syllables, b. sb. A 
line of ten syllables. 

a 177* Gray Observ. Eng. Metre Wks. 1843 V. 343 Spenser 
has also given an instance of the decasyllabic measure. 
1837-9 Hall am Hist. Lit. 1. viii. jf 28 Every line is regu- 
lady and harmoniously decasyllabic. 1854 Emerson Lett, 
if Sac. Aims, Poet. <4 I mag, Wks. (Bohn) III. 150 The deca- 
syllabic quatrain. 1880 S. Lane-Poole in Macm, Mag , 
No. 346. 498 Over four thousand lines of decasyllabics have 
not stifled his fervour. 

Decasyllabic (dckasrlab’l), sb. and a. [f. 
Gr. Bitea ten + Syllable. Cf. F. dfcasyllabe adj. 
and sb.] sb. A line of ten syllables, adj. Of ten 
syllables. 

1837-9 Hallam Hist Lit. 1. viii. 9 *8 The normal type, or 
decasyllabic line. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, lxxix, 1 had 
rather hear Mrs. Warrington’s artless prattle than your de. 
clamation of Mr. Warrington’s decasyllabics. 189a Academy 
17 Sept, ajo/a The decasyllabic couplet. 


1 || Decaey’llabon. Obs. [a. assumed Gr. Bttta- 

, ovKXa&ov, neuter of -os adj. : cf. prec. nnd Gr, 

| BiavWafios, •or, etc.] A ten- syllable verse. 

* 5 * Nashk Introd. Greene's Mcnaphon <Arb.) 6 The 
spacious volubilitie of a drumming decasillabon. 

t Decate**sarad. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. late 
Gr. BiKarlaoapts =* riaaapn nal Bitea fourteen + 

| -ad.] A poem of 14 lines. 

1600 J. Mei.vill Diary (1843) 437 In memoriall wharofT 
! this Decatcssar&d was maid. 

Decatho’licize, v. [De- II. 6 4- Cathoit- 
ri/E.] trans. To deprive of catholicity or Catho- 
licism ; to divest of its catholic character. 

1794 BarrneCs Hist . Clergy Fr. Rev. <1795) 63 But then 
France would not have lx-en decal hoheised. 1867 C h. Tim> v 
1 18 May 175/2 Means by which the Book of Common Prn>ei 
j may be dccatholicised. 1889 Cathoth Union Gat,. 27 note, 
lfyou wish to regenerate France, first decathohcise her. 

Decatyl (de’katil). Chctn. [f. Gr. Binar-m 
tenth + -YL.] A synonym of Decyl, the univalent 
hydrocarbon radical C lrt ll al . 

.869 Roscof Eb m. Client. 333 We. . consider this body as 
decatyl hydride, and as not belonging to the amyl group. 

Deoaudate (dfk^d^t), v. [f. De- ii. i f L. 
j nnida tail + -ate :t .] trans. To rfeprive of the tail. 

. x *?4 H. 4 C- Y. 165 The P. was originally an R. which 
has had the misfortune to be dm ululated. 

So Becau'dalUe v. nonce-iod. 

1840 Nnv Monthly Ma& I.VIII, 273 Puss was dccau- 
dalized. 

Decay (d/kc 1 *), sb. For forms see the verb. [f. 
Decay v. Cf. med.L. dcchcium in Du Cange.] 

1 . The process of falling off from a prosperous or 
thriving condition ; progressive decline; the condi- 
tion of one who has thus fallen off or declined. 

r 1460 Fokii smjk Al>s. 4- Lint. Mon, xvi. The estate off 
b«* Romans .. hath ffallcn alwey sytliyn, into sue he decay, 
jut nowe [etc. |. 1558 Be. Waison Srv. Sat ram. L ^ lie 

icpayicth all our deraie.s in grace. . 1387 Min. Mag % 
Albanact l\vi, Discord brings all kinedomrs to deiay. 
i6xx Biiile f.e v. xxv. 35 'If thy hiolher lice waxen |M)Oie, 
.uicl fallen in decay with thcr. 17x8 Hickks it Nhsus 
J. Kettlewell 111. ft 103, 439 Perceiving ..a vciy Sensible 
Decay of his Spiiits. 1856 Froudf Hist. Lug. (1858) I. i. 
9 At present, the decay <>f a town implies the decay of I he 
trade of the town. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. $ 1. 228 I’he 
decay of the University of Paris .. hud transferred her 
intellectual supremacy to Oxford. 

fb. Formerly sometimes*-' Downfall, destruc- 
tion, ruin ; poet, fall, death. Obs. 

X535 Coverdale J* r. cv[ij. 36 They worshipped their 
ymages, which turned to their ownc dccnyc. 1590 SrKNsi u 
F. C* I. vi. 48 In hope to bring her to her last decay. Ibid. 
11. ix. 12 Fly fast, and save yourselves from nenre decay. 
*593 Shaks. Lu<r. 516 To kill thine honour with thy lines 
dccair. 1595 ~ John iv. iii. 154. a 17*4 Rattle oj r Harlan* 
xxv. in Ramsay Tver green. Grit Dolour was for his Decay, 
That sae unhappylie was slain 
f 2 . Falling off (in quantity, volume, intensity, 
etc.) ; dwindling, decrease. Obs. 

X636 Bllnt Coy. Levant (i(h 7> 46 The opinion of our 
decay in stature from our forefathers. x66a Stillinoi l. 
Orig. 6acr. 111. iv. § 6 The decay of many of them [springs] 
in hot and dry weather. 1660 A. Brow nic A rs Pit /.( 1675) 19 
I'he shadows . . being caused by the decay of the light. 1691 
1 ’. H[ai f] Aec. New Invent, p, Ixxxiv, Complaints were 
brought to the Council-Board, of the great Decay of that 
River. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <V Art 11 . 62 ’Dm 
decay of sound has been supposed by some to be nearly in 
the direct ratio of the distances. 

3 . Of material things ; Wasting or wearing away, 
disintegration ; dilapidation, ruinous condition. 

* 5*3 Fitziirrb. Sunn t Those castellcs . . that be fallen in 
dekay and nat inhabyted. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xiii. 9 Who 
lets so fair a house fall to decay? *758-7 tr. Keyslers 
Trav. (1760) II. 248 That edifu **, by length of time, fell to 
decay, nnd lay in ruins. 1830 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 
41 Tne decay of these sacred edifices. 

t b. //. Dilapidations; cotter, ruined remains, 
ruins, debris, detritus. (Rarely in sing.) Obs. 

1581 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. O xjofd 427 I'he 
Bayliflfs . . shall . . make relatiun unto this howsse what the 
dccayes are. 16x5 Cl. Sandvs Trav. 176 Beyond are the 
decayes of a Chuirh. 163a I.ithgow Trav. v. 200 The 
dei ayes whereof being nuuh semblablc to .. the stony 
heapes of Jericho. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. lit. vi. 9 36. 82 
Jehoida was careful to amend the dccayes of the Temple. 
1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1 . 313 A vegetable 
mould, mixed with volcanic decays. 

Jig. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 3137 What comfort to this 
great decay may come Shall be applt’d 1663 South Set nr. 
I. ii. Gen. 1. 37 And certainly that must needs have been 
very glorious the decaycs of which are so admirable. 

c. fig. The gradual ‘wearing down* of words or 
phonetic elements in language. 

1874 Sayce Compar. Philoi. i. 18 Contraction and decay 
may oc carried so far as to become an idiosyncracy of a 
particular language. 1877 Pahllon Man. Comf. Philology 
iv. 56 The principle of * Phonetic Decay ’, which plays so 
large a i>art in the history of language. 

4 . Decline of the vital energy or faculties ( through 
disease or old age); breaking up of the health and 
constitution ; formerly also (witn //.), effect, mark, 
or sign of physical decay. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xi, Age and could decay. 161 x B. 
Jonson Catiline 11. i, She has been a fine lady. . and paints, 
and hides Her decay* very well. it»oWodrow Corr . (1 84 3)1 L 
498 Notwithstanding my great age and decays, I am able to 
preach, .in the largest meeting-house in Boston. 175s John- 
son Rambler No. 303 ? 13 In the pains of disease, and the 


j languor of decay. 1860 Hook Lives Alps. (1869) I. vii. 4 i 
1 '1 he archbishop . . had begun to show symptoms of deca> . 

t b. spec. Consumption, phthisis ; 4 a decline \ 

*y*5 N. Robinson Th. Physnh 150 A pet fret Hectic , 
which inseparably accompanies Wastes, Deca>s, and Con- 
sumptions. 1746 Blrkm fy Let. 'Tar-H ate* ft 23 Diopsics. 
decays, and other maladies. 1818 N 011 Hr/, M i <i l . xviu. 
Her son that she had left at hame weak of a decay. 

6. The destructive decomposition or wasting of 
organic tissue ; rotting. 

1594 Plat Jrwcll-ho. 11. 43 One day, or two, before you 
fenre the decay of your decoction, srt the same on the flic. 
1748 F. Smith Voy. I. 138 Such Wood as is upon the Decay, 
hut not yet become rotten. 1771 J. Hunifr Hut. Teeth m 
Fill the hole with lead, which pt events the pain and retards the 
dei ay. 1775 Harris Thtlos. A rrangem , 'l’he body 4 eases to 
hve,und the members soon pass into putrefaction and decay. 
i860 Ri skin Mod. Paint. V. vm i. isy The decay of leaves. 
1878 L.P. Meredith Teeth 115 The teeth will come together, 
and further decay will almost infallibly result. 

+ 8. A cause of decay ; the ‘destruction* or 'ruin 
of' anything. Obs. 

1563 Homilies 11. x. Pt i, Som wot Idly willed men think 
it n great deca>r to the quietc and pilident gouemyn^r of 
their commonwcalthes to gene rare to the simple ana plaync 
mles . . of our Sauiour. *584 Pow f l L loyd's Cam I na 21 
This partition is the very (kcaic of great families, r 1600 
Siiaks. Sonn. lxxx. My loue was my decay. 1674 Wood 
l.ife lO. H. S ) II. 300 The decay of study^ and con- 
sequently of learning, arc cofTy houses 1690 tint vDis*. 
Trade (ed. 4) 235 'lrade, to which the high rate of Usury is 
a great prejudice and decay, 

f 7 . Failure of payment or rent ; arrears. Obs. 
[med.L. dccastts redd/ I ns. decaf um. ] 

1546 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 199 The possessiones of the 
Guyhl, wyth the dccayes, lien yerly valued at (etc 1 . Ilud > 
Decaycs and defautes of Rentes. 1546 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
111 . 31 One Antiuall Rent . . in decay and not payde. 

, Decay (d/'kc*), v. Forms; 5- decay; also 
5-6 dekay' e, dekey, f> 7 docayo, -aie. [n. 
OF. dec air, dehair (subj. pres. dc<aif , vnr. of 
dccaoir , dechaoir , deihco/r , now d<!< hoir — So. de- 
eper, Pg. dc eahir, Jt. dnaderc , a Com. Kom. 
compound of dc- down +1 adore-* L. cad ire to fall. 
The F. forms in eir, - oir correspond to the -ere 
t>pc, those in •tr in ( )F. and Pg. have passed over 
to the -ire conjugation.] I. intr. 

1 . To fall off (in quality or condition) ; to deterio- 
rate or become impaired ; to lose its characteiintic 
quality, strength, or excellence; to be in a failing 
condition. 

1494 Fabvan Citron. \. xcv 69 The seruyre of God . . by 
mean of y» Saxons was greatly decayde through all Brytaynr. 
1511-a Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 3 Preamb., Archcnc . . is right 
lilell used, but dayly mynessheth, decayth and abntrth. 1383 
Stubhes Anat, Abus. II. (1882) 73 Whcicby learning grenthe 
decaicth. 160s Rowi ands Kind Gossips (1609) 18 His loue 
to me now daily doth decay. 1677 Yarhanton Fng. huprov. 
49 Common Honesty is necessary for Trade, and without it 
Trade will decay. 17*8 Pom Dune 1. 277 How Prologues 
into Pi efaces decay. 181a J. Wilson Jslrof Palms ill 273 En- 
tranced there the Lovers gaze Till every human feat decays. 

b. To decline from prosperity or fortune. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill , c. t2 9 » The Artificers of this seid 
Rcalme . . ben greatly empovcrcsshrd and dailly dekeyn. 
1483 Caxton Cato H tj, It is seen m-UIc the juste to dekaye 
nc to bauc nede. 1533 Covi rum l Prov. xi u When the 
iust are in wealth, tne cite prospereth : but whan the 
vngodly hauc the rule, it demyitli. 1663 I’n-vs Diary 
15 May, The Dutch decay there Jin the East Iridic^! 
exceedingly. x8x6 Scott Old Mart, i, Ancient families. . 
decayed into the humble vale of life. 

f 2 . To fall off or decrease (in number, volume, 
amount, intensity, etc.) ; to dwindle away. Obs. 

1489 Art 4 Hen. VII , c. ifi The which Isle 1* lately de- 
rayed of people. 1568 Bible (Bishops') Job xiv. 21 I he 
fiuddc dccayeth and dryeth vp. 1634 bin T. Herbert Ttav. 
168 It became a hard question, whether my spirits or Gold 
decayed faster. 1691 T. H[ale) Act. New Invent, p xc. 
The Shipping nnd Number of our Seamen were decay’d 
about a third part. 1698 Fryfr Are. E. hid. 67'l hc Water 
dtank is usually Rain-water preserved in Tanks, which decay- 
ing, they arc forced to dig Wells. 1735 Porn Ody\s. xii. 
237 Till, dying off, the distant sounds decay, e 1790 Imi&on 
Sth. Art. J. z?6 The candle will burn a minute ; and then, 
having gradually decayed from the first instant, will go out. 

3 . To iall into physical ruin ; to waste away, 
wear out, become ruined. 

1494 Fabnan Citron 111. lvi. 36 Aruiragus with great 
dilygcncc Repayred Cytics nnd Townes before decayed. 
1570-6 Lambarde Petamb. Kent (1826) 283 This house, 
by that time . . was dccaicd, cither by age, or flame, or 
bothc. 1635 Milton On Hobson ii, Made of sphere metal, 
never to decay Until his revolution was at stay. 1604 Coll. 
Se v. Late Voy. (17x1) I. 45 There was Water over the Salt, 
which began to decay with the Rain and Weather being 
on it. 1748 F. Smith Voy. I. 51 The Jse being inseparable, 
as it was very little decayed. 

b. To suffer decomposition ; to rot. 

1580 Barft Alv. D 178 That soorte is ripe, doth soonc 
decaie. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 11 ii. 319 As winter fruits 
grow mild crc they decay. .1771 J. Hunter Hist. Teeth 122 
When an opening i* made into tne cavity of the Tooth, the 
inside begins to decay. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 
72 The parent-cell having arrived At Its full development . . 
dies and decay*. 

4 . To fall off in vital energy ; to lose health and 
strength (of body or faculties); also, to lose the 
bloom of youth and health. 

15 38 Starkey England i. ii. 48 Wvthout the wych h>s 
helth long can not be maynteynyd ; but, schortly, <>f 
necesstyenyt must dekay. 1655 CuLrrrrrR Rive run 1 xi 
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Ilh Imagination began to decay, vj i» *4 Fori Raft j 
Lchkx. 25 nut sim i, alas 1 frail beaut)’ must decay. *793 i 
.Som nv v Joan of An \it jj 7 I'eel life itself with that false 
hope demy. 1875 Jowi 11 Plato (cd. -*) V. 20 A11 nulhoi 
whose original powers aie beginning to decay 1 

II. tram' , 

I' 6. To utilise to fall off <>1 dutuj iorate. Obs. 

19*9 Mohi Com/, agd / rib n. Wks. 1200 2 l or fenre 
of decaying the lomm.m web, in«*n .ue driuen to put male* 
factors to pain. 156s 1 * "i 1 t^f A pot U6n> 362 We banc 
decaied no mans I’owet or ngbt. 1665 Mani fy (, rollin' 
LtnvC. Wanes ?w Ills last livr years had much delayed 
his Ret lutahon, 1691 I 01K I / f *wer Interest Wks. 1727 II j 
38 A High Interest decays Trade. ( 

f 0 . To cruise to fall uff (in number, amount, , 
etc. ; to ucliiLC, cause to dwindle. Obs 
1550 ( kouiiv 1 pt<r. 7 u Wt tan thcie uolhyngc My 
Mo< ke more decaye, Then W hen hyidyuges suffer My shepe 
go ash aye 1600 Holi anij Livy 1. \h\ 3s a. When he had 
dc< aied the number of the nobles, a 16*6 Bacon Ma 1 .y 
Vs* v i out T.atv iv (163^)23 If I do decay the game whereby 
there is no I >euc. 

+ 7 . T o waste or ruin physically ; to disintegrate, ! 
dilapidate; to biing to decay or ruin. Obs, 

1536 K \ hart, Nor th m Furniv. Ballads front A/S, V. I. 306 
Duwncstreghl to the. growndc* Many t\tc besy them [abbeys] 
to delsa) 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn f. \ tit 8 0 (1S731 72 
I'ulacr,, temples, castles, cities, ha\c been decayed and dc- I 
tnolished 1636S1KH Blouni / ‘oy, 1 auint (1617)46 Wbcie I 
there wei c any fainc it would settle and dei ay the build- 
ing. 1703 Muxon Mnh L t*r< 2j>> No time will impaii or ( 
decay tnose Gicy Kentish Brick ' 

b. To destroy by decomposition; to rot. 

«6i6 B Jonson DiVitl an . Use i\ . hi, lit) decaycs the 
fore teem. x6a6 15 a* on .S j/:a & 99 y '1 o lay that which you 
cut oil to puticfie, to sec whether it will decay the resi of j 
the stock. 1703 T N City 4 C. Purchaser z i«» I .line and 
Wood arc insot table, the former very much tonodeing and 
decaying the lattet. 1893 Mrs. A Aksnm in IVestm, < ,a .. 

27 Fell c)/ 2 Is it probable that a blooming gnl would defile 
lur breath, decay lict teeth, and damage hci completion 
(by smoking] v . 

o To cause the body or faculties to fail in | 
\ital energy, health, or beauty. ! 

1540 54 Cuoki /’ s (Percy Soc.174 'I her is no tyme can , 
the decaye. 1568 K. Tii.nev Dim Manage C j b, Wine 
if it be abused, .decuying womens hew tie a 1 668 Denham 
Of Old Igc 217 * Hut Age’, ’tis said, 4 will memory decay’. 
1713 A poison Guardian No, 120 F7 Almost eveiy thing 1 
which corrupts the soul decays the body. 1718 Lady M W. 
Montagu Let, to ( 'less 0/ Alar 10 Mar., She had the re- 
mains of a fine faie more decayed by sorrow than time. 

Decay&ble (d/kAahr., a. [f. Decay v. i 
milk. Cf. OF. dtJieable.] Capable of, or liable 
to, decay; pciishable. 

1617 Morn son I tin. n. 111 i. 243 Such victuals as arc 
decniablc. 16 T. Adams // ’ks (1861-2) 111 . tit iD ) Were I 
His strength decay able with time there might be some hope ( 
in rcluctntion. 1640 Pi*. Haii bftsi. in. \ii 2*12 His 
truths nie not changeable by time, not decayablc by age. 
1889 Cone (N Y.) 14 Mai., 13 dead cats, liesidcs other Ue- 1 
cayable matter, were found. j 

Decayed (d/k^‘ d), ///. a. [f. ns prec. +■ -F.D.] 

1 . Fallen off, impaired, or reduced in quality, 
condition, health, freshness, prosperity, fortune, etc. 

1513 Douglas ffcnns vi. Frol. 148 To bane bene in 
weTth and hards blys, And now to be dekeit and in wo. 
1563 Horn it ie* 11. Idleness, To rcliefe such decayed men 
in syckencs. 1577 B. Gooch /let esbach's limb. iv. (is86) 
iuob, For the comforting, .of a decayed inemoric. 1605 
verstbgan Dei . in/ell. Fief. F.p , A restitution of derated . 
intelligence. 1677 Yarranion hng, /infrov, 16 'Die neg- j 
lected, and I may say decayed Oracle of Fishing. 1711 
Addison S fed No. 16 4 Pi 1 hrodosius was the younger 
Son uf a dec ayed Family. 1766 FoRDYCh Serin } 'ng.lVom. 
(1767) II. viii 29 A decayed beauty. 1863 H. Cox tnstit. 1 
vin. 97 It was contended that decayed boroughs ought to ( 
tie disfranchised. 1893 Bookman June 83/1 A decayed 
civilization with many repulsive features. 

2 . Physically wasted or impaired ; that has begun 

to crumble or fall in pieces or to rot ; ruined. ! 

* 5*3 Gardnilr in Pocock Ret. Re/. I. xlvi. 89 The pope 
lieth in an old palace, .ruinous and decayed. 1599 P UT1 1 s 
Diets Dry Dinner T)vb, Walnuts repairc decaied teeth. 

1631 I.miGow / rav vi. 247 Thence wee came to the 
decayed lodging of C alphas, a 1718 Blackall ICks (172^) 

1 . 147 Wme, tho’ it be decayed, is nevertheless useful as 
Vinegar. 1794 S.Wu liamn / • rmont 80 Formed of decayed 
or rotten leaves 1883 Daily A erm 17 May 6/1 Decayed 
goose heiry a sickly, bluish fil.u l 

Decay edness. [->FSS.] Decayed condition. 

1647 Cl amkndon tint. Reb. v. < 1702) 1 . s -14 Thcii lowness, 
and accaieduess of their Foitunes. 1719 London & Wise 
Com ft. Card. p. xx, The deenyedness of the 'irces. 

Deeayer [ kh.] One who, or that 

which, causes decay ; a waiter. 

a 154* Wv att iii Tottelfs Misc. (Arb.i 63 The enmy’ of 
life, deeayer of all kindc. 1601 Siiaks. ltam. \ i. 188 Your 
water is a sore Deeayer of >’our horson dead body’. 169* 

'\\ H[ale]W<c. zYew Invent. 8r This Sheathing is an evtia- 
orchnary deeayer of the Iron-work. 171* Addison Sfeil. 

No. 73 01 <i Age is likewise a great Deeayer of your Idol. 

Decaying vbl. sb. [^ino * ] The 

action of the verb Df.cvy. 

1530 Paisc.k 212/1 Dciayeng of a tbyng, mine, deca- 
dence, dei line 163a Massinger City Madam 1. i, These 
(a leg and foot], indeed, wench, are not so subject to decay* 
ings as thc f.cce, 1796 Moksic Attter. Grog. 1 . 396 This 
. h.cs been in .1 st.iD of thriving and decaying many times. 

Decaying, ppL a [-1N0 That decays; fall- 
ing off, declining ; falling into ruin ; decom] losing. 

1 530 Palisc.r. 3 *9/2 Dekayeng. .ruyntux. *$9* Shahs 
1 tien . VI, 11. v. 1 Kind Keepeis 01 my wenke decaying 


I Age 1651 Ilonui s / evmth.x. ii. y Imagination, .is nothing 
I but decaying sense. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot 1 . in 1772. 4 
i he castle is a decaying pile. 1855 Macaulay l/ist. K ug. 
IV'. 629 Her decaying industry nnd commerce. 1884 ^aio 
Re forts 16 Q. Bench Div. 65 A house, .situate in a decaying 
borough. Mod. An odour of decaying leaves. 

Decayless, a. rare. [f. Dkc.u it. t -l.Kss.J 
Not subject to decay, undcea) inj». 
x8a8 Moir Castle of Time Wks. 1852 II. 399 For shadows 
Left not a tiace on that decayless sky. ^ 1864 NhAit, 
Seaton Poems 15s Untended, decayless. Sleeping the infinite 
sh ep, the mon.irc h reposed. 

Decayue, ol>s. lorm of Deceive. 

Doce, oln. form of Dais. 

Deceaph, -ue, Deceat, obs. ff. Deceive, 
Deceit. 

Decease (d/fc/V, ib. Forms : a. 4 deces, 
dosos, disos, 4-7 decess(e, 5 decez, dicese, 6 
dioesse, Si. deoeia, 7 deonyae, 5- deoease. $. 

4 deaoos, Sr. deaceiss, 4-5 desseco, 5 desaoyae, 
diaceso, -cogs, -sese, -sees, dyeces, -soo«, -seya, 
-sense, 5-6 disease, dyssesse, f> Sr. diseis. [ME. 
(fcits, etc, a. Y.iitilSy ail. L . (teerss-us departure, 
death, vbl. si), f. ppl.stcm of dcicdcre to dt-juit, c,o 
nuav. Jn OF oltcii also deuc* sc c ])e- /ref. J. 6', 
hence also m MIC. with tits-, <iis-, dys spellings 
which often confused it in form with Disease. 
Sec the \ I) | Depasture from life ; death. 

In its origin a euphemism <L dictssus for mors) x and still 
slightly * uphcmisiK or at least less harsh ami tcahstir than 
dtath ; it is the common term in legal and technical lan- 
guage’ while the legal or civil incidence of death i-, in 
question, w ithmit icfcienc e to the act of dying. 

«. < 1330 R I 5 ri nni ( hion.(iSin) 15 After bis f.uler deecsse. 
Ibid, j^b If pat Henry/' die. or Steuen inak his descs. ^ 1440 
(,e\ta Rom. Iv 237 (Ilarl MS.) Attii hit dicese, ]>e Fan 
pe route vveddid anon<r woman. 1513 Mori in Giaftou 
t In on I! 761 At the time of bis fath<‘rs ileccasc. 1654 
(iviAKik /br<. Afol. 79 The dcccsse of one Pope and 
entrance of another. 175* Smoliiii Pen 1 7 < . Kviii, A 1 
gioan which announced liis decease. 1818 Cri ise Digest 
id. 2) 1 1 28c; In case his said dauglitci should die without 
issue of her body living at her decease. 1849 Lingard lh\t. 
Lng. (185^) 1. vi, 182/2 1’he surname of * the. Confessor ’ was 
gi\cn to him [KdwaidJ Irom the Lull of his c .uioiii/ation, 
issued by Alexander III, about a centuiy after liis decease. 

ft. c 1330 K. Bri.nnl Chron. u8u*) 254 Aftet Blanche 
clesces. c 1350 Will. Pale me 4101 After mi dcsseie. < 1440 
Ccsta Rom. xv. 49 Aftcrr bis dissc’se. 1494 Fahyan Chron, 

\ . c\x\i. iij Worde came to bym of his fadeis disease, 
1^80 L.yiy A uf lutes (Arb ) 293 A Lady .who after the 
disease of hir l'ather liadde three sutors. 

y 14x7 A. A (1882) 2y Aftei c ChSC (corruption 

of dnease] of her. 

fb. Said of the death of many; mortality, 
slaughter. Obs. 

1513 Dot c.i as cKncis xn. ix. «> Sa feill and diuus slauch- 
tuis a. war thaii, And gret deces of ilukis. 

Decease v . Forms; a. 5 decesR, 

•RGHMO, 5 (t -CG886, 5-7 -COaSRG, 6 - 0080 , “SGCG, 

dicesso, Sc. docoisR, 6 doceaso. 5 disceas, 
-coyse, -sese, -«ease, 5-6 -coss(e, -coase, 6 dc- 
soece, -cesR, -8000, disceasse, dysceaw, -ceco, 
-8C08H0, -aose, -Rosso, disease, [f. Decease sb. 
Taken as the Fn^. repr. of L. dhrderc and F. dc • 
c Alt r. In T. dir id 0 1 nnd disced ft c were nearly 

synonymous in the sense 1 depart, go away’, and 
in zncd.L. disced?/ e, dnecssus , were also used for 
dec id ere, dices ws in senses ‘die, death*; hence 
OF. desecs dccis, and the ME. nnd 1 6th c. forms 
in de*-. dis dys-, some of which were identical with 
variant spelling* of disease. Cf. the sb.] 
intr. To depart from life ; to die. 

a. 1439 F.. F . Wills 11882) 123 Yf the saide Ic^lin dcccsse 
withoute heircs. 1513 Moke. Rich. Ill Wks. 36/2 So 
dcccnscd. this noble Kyuge. 1633 Favinr Theat. lion . 
i\. i. 356 Dcceassing without c luldren. 1639 Fuller Holy 
Harm. x. (1840) 132 (Jut’vn Sihyll who dcicasrd of the 
plague. 1777 Life A bp Abbot 41 He dcie.csed at his 
palace, of Croydon. *868 Browning R wg 4 Pk. iv. ioj If 
the good fat easy man d ere. esc ,l>eing childless, 
ft. 1439 E. K. ll'ilts (18R2) 123 If he dinccsse without 
heires. 1463 Bury II dl 1 (1850) 28 As God dispositli for 
me to dissese. 1530 Pnlsgr. 517/2, I decease, 1 dy r c or 
cleparte out of this worldc, 1556 Chron. (A. Friars (Camden > 

41 'I'hys ycrc tlie good qwenc Jane dessec id the wiij day 
i>f October. 

fb. To decease this world (cf. to defart this 
life). Obs. rate. 

* 5*5 Epitaph in Wood A lit. Onn, James Stanley .who 
decessed thys transytoiy w’ourld the xxii of March. 

C. fig. To cornu to an end, perish ; Cease. 

*338 Luhfield Gild OrJ. 8 Bring the parties together 
that ther may be made a good end, and discord dene 
dcsecedd 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii, 11641) 60/2 I 
How often had this world dcccast, except Gods mighty arms j 
had it upheld and kept. 1635 kvv an .S fee. M. (1670) 93 This 
circle never corruptcth nor Jeceaseth. 

Hence + Deceasing vbl. sb., death, decease. 
x$9* Perciv \i 1. Sf. Dii t , fma m ion to, the dieng, the 
deceasing, death. 1691 L. 'Iasi ok Be h men's Threefold 
Life xvui. 313 At deceasing of the Body. 

Deceased (d/srst, poet. d/sPsed), //I. a. 
Forms ; we Decease v. ; also 7 deoeant. [f. 

I )kckase v. 4- -ED b From the intermixture of the 
ptefixe* de * nnd dis-, and of the letters r and s, it 
was frequently written diseis^d.] 


1 That has departed this life, dead, f departed * ; 
-sf. lately dead, * late *. 

1 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrnon ix. 227 After that a man 
is ones dec e**sed. *5*3 Ld. Bernfrs / roiss. I. icxliv. 361 
’I he by’sshop of Wynchestrc dixeessed, . was chancellotu of 
Englaml, 1(64 Grindal Fun. Serin. Pr.Ferd. Wks. L84 \) 
10 [He] highly commended the parties disccssed. *586 A. 

I )ay Eng. S(\ rotary 1 (1625) 63 The deceased ghost of him 
that loved you. *651 Hobbes Leviath. nt. xxxvni. 242 Those 
deceased Giants. x76sGn1.DSM.O7. /F.xii.Thete. I shalLee 
justice done to deceased merit, 18*0 Wordsw. Ess. Epitaphs 
| Wks. 1x888) 814 1 The character of a deceased ftiend. 

, *803 Law l imes XCV. 82/1 'I hc heir of a deceased licence, 
i holder. 

j fg. *597 Shaks 3 Hen. IV, lit. i. 8 t Figuring the 
nature of tnc 1 imes deceas'd. 

b. Deceased wife's sister question ; the question of a 
widower’s marrying the sister of his deceased wife, such 
a marriage being legal in some countries and illegal in 
others. 

2 . absol. f a. fl. The deceased : those who are 
dead, the dead {obs.). b. The person (lately) dead, 
or whose death is in question. 

*615 Massingfr New Way v. i, It might have argued me 
of little love To the deceased. 1648 Milton Ps. lxxxviii. 
42 Shall the deceas’d arise V 1751 Smollett Pi r. Ph . civ, 
He.. sealed lip all the papcis of the deceased. *840 C 
Pelham C/tiou. Crime { 1886) II. 340 An inquesi was held 
upon the remains uf deceased at tnc L>og and Gun. 1841 
Lytton Nt, <) Morn. 1. i, Mr. Jones promised to read the 
burial-sci vi< r over the deceased. 

t Decea’snre. Obs. rate. [f. Di - cease v. + 
-cue; coiresp. to a L. type *diicssftra.] Decease. 

1580 Lodge Fork, .y Pr/u\ (Sheiks. Soc.) 97 To lament my 
dreeastire and her froward dcstinic.. 

Deceave, etc., obs. Jorm of Dice] ve v. 
t D©C6‘d©, v. Obs. [ad. L. diced- f re to go 
away, depart, remove, f. 1)K- J. 2 + ddire to go. 
(Fiencli has had didder in sen e ‘to die* since 
15th cA] To de|)art ; to secede; to give 

place, yield. 

1635 Fu.ier Ch. /h\f \ iii. §25 To justifir the English 
Kcfoimation, ftom the siandal of Schisme, tc> shew, that 
they had i. | list cause for which, 2. True authority hy 
which they <fc< edecl fiom Rome. 1658 J. Webb tr. Cleo- 
patra mu. 11. 6 $ 1 hat violent passion, .decoding to the 
pitty she lomuvcd. 1697 J* ant Solid Philos. 262 
With their Quantity and Figure atxeding and deceding to 
thr (iidividuum. 

Decedent (d/srdunt), sb. {a.) [ad. L. ditc- 
de/tl-etn, pr. ]>ple. of diced ire to dupait, die.] 

A. sb. One who retires from an office {obs.\ 
deceases, or dies; a deceased person. L 4 S., chiefly 
in Paw. 

1599 Craufurd Hist. Univ. Ed mb* (1880) 52 Mr. Andrew 
Young . . was appointed to succeed to the next dec edent. 
1730 Bp. Wit .son in Kcblc JAfe xxi. (1863) 724 Taking 
tare of orphan’s and decedents goods. x8s8 Wibstkr, 
Decedent , a deceased nerson. J aws of Pennsylv. 1884 
Boston (Mass.) Jml Jan., In North Andover last year 
there were 65 deaths. Iwcnty-two of the decedents were 
more than 70. 

f B. adj. (See quot. Obsr 0 

1737BA11.FV vol. II, Decedent, adj. departing, going away. 

iDeceife, Deceipt, Deceis(s, obs. ff. Deceive, 
Deceit, Decease. 

Deceit (d/s/"t). Forms: a. 4 deseyt;e, 4-5 
| -Rait,e, 4 6 -ceyt(c, 4 7 -oeite, 5 -sayte, -sate, 
j 6 -oeat, -seito, -seytte, -aaitte. -setto, 4- deceit. 

!' ] 3 . 5 deceipto, 5-7 -ceipt, 5-6 -oept(e. 7. 4-6' 
dosoeit, -sayto, 5 desseit, -seyt(e, -Bait, -sate, 
6 desceyt. 4 disseyte, -saite, -sayte, Sc. 
dissat, 4-5 disseit, -oeite, 5 dissayet, dyssey to, 

| -sayt, 5-6 dissait, -sate, dis-, dysoeyt(e, 5-7 
, disoeit, 6 -ceat(e, -sayt(,e. «. 6 dis-, dysoept, 
j -ceipto. [MK. deicite , deseyte , desaite , etc., a. OF. 

1 dec cite, -eyte (later deqoite ) : sb. fern, from pa. pple, 

I ol deceveir , dicevoir, with assimilation of vowel, as 
in deceive. (Cf. Conceit.) 
i In ME. and early mod Eng. with many varieties of spell* 

I ing, partly inherited from Fr., partly due to F.ng c hange of 
I OF. A to ai, ay. and consequent interchange of c and s, 
j whence arose suen foi ms as desalt, Sc. dosate. In OF. the 
spelling was sometimes assimilated to Latin deceffa , as de- 
1 eefte, whence in Fmg dtecifte. But in both langs. the/ was 
mute; the oldest Gower MSS. have deceifte, deceits, but 
' the word rimes with streitc (strait)’, the ordinary 17th c. 

I pionuncmticm rimed it w r ith -ait. as in Wither a 1667 bait : 

I deceit ; cf. the common i6thc. spellings in -sail, -sate, -cent. 

| The narrowing of t to 7 came later. In OF. tnc prefix de- 
I was sometimes changed to dcs- (see De- 1 . 6), whicn became 
; very common hi ME., nnd was here, moreover, in the 
j general alteration of the French form dcs- back to the Latin 
d is , subjected to the same change, so a* to give, in 15- 
jOth c., such odd spellings as dis-coat, dis-sait , dis- sate (all 
meaning di,v»'t) : «f. Dfcfive.) 

1. 'I'hu action or practice of deceiving ; conceal- 
ment of the truth in order to mislead ; deception, 
fraud, cheating, false dealing. 

e *300 A". A tis. 6157 queyntise to don, other deseyte. 
t 13& Chaucer Pars. T. F703 Dcceipt bitwixe marchaunt 
ana marchaunt. 1393 Gower Corf. II. 318 And that he 
ilide for dcceipt, For she began to axe him streit. 14*6 
Audklay Poems 6 Dysscyte ne theft loke thou do non. 
*483 Path. Angl. 101 Dissate. vbi dessate. 1535 Coverdai »: 
Mat. iii. 8 Shulde a man vse falscde and disccatc with God ? 
155a Lyndesay Monarch e 5780 Leif )our dissait nnd crafty 
wylis. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 343 By violence? no But by 
deceit and lies. 1794 S, Wili iam's Vermont 170 I he deceit, 



DECEIVE. 


DECEIT. 

knavery, and fraud of the European traders. 1849 Rusk in 
Sev. Lamps ii. 1 6 . 32 Gilding, which in architecture is no 
deceit, because it is therein not understood for gold, 
b. in laio. 

(ihj Act 3 Edw . /, c. 29 Nul manerc deceyte ou collu- 
sion. J 1493 Nottingham Ret. III. 285 Accion of desseyte 
ffor brekynge off promyse. tut Dial, on Laws Eh g. it. 
xlii. (1638) 135 A false returne whereupon an action of deceit 
lyeth. 167a Cowell, Deceit. . is a subtle, wily shift or device, 
having no other name. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 394 
All manner of deceit is hereby avoided in deeds. 

+ c. Phr. In deceit of : so as to deceive ; so to 
the deceit of upon d. t under d. With no deceit , 
without deceit : without mistake, assuredly, cer- 
tainly. Ohs. 

[1175 Act 3 Edw. /, c. 29 Dc fere la cn deceyte de la Coui t ] 
1303 R. Bkunne Nandi. Synne 3814 He durst come outc on 
no party Of all be twelve mon^e wvb no deseyt. c 1350 Will. 
Date rue 2041 Wiboute disseyte, 1 wold ulle hiic werk do I 
V>u wite sone. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 77 Hus scle shokle 
noyt be sent in deceit of b« puplc. c* 1423 Nam pole's Psalter 
Mctr. Prcf. 32 Bctwene dancastir and Poumefreyt this is 
be way. .euen st revet h wib out deseyt. 1534 Indie tin . Elis.. 
Pocking in Hall Caron. (1550) 221 To the great deceit of 
the prince and people of this realme. 1535 Covkudalk 
t CAnwi. ( xUi. 17 Vf ye come vpon disceate, and to be mine 
aduersaries, — t Mace. vii. 10 Spcakingc vnto them with 
peaceable wordes : but vnder disccatc. a 1616 Ba< on Max. 

4 Uses Coin. Law (1636) 8 Selling . . things utiwholsoine, 
or ill made in deceipt of tne people. 

2. (with a and pi.) An instance of deception ; 
an act or device intended to deceive; a trick, 
stratagem, wile. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 897 (Fairf.) For b» Uissayte at J?ou dede. 
c 1380 Wyci.ip Wks. (r88o) 104 t>e deuelis disceitis. 14 . 
Piers 0/ Fulham 95 in Ha/ 1 . P. P. II. 5 The fowler 
with hys deseyttes nryngeth The gcntyll fowlcs in to hys 
false crafte, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Coin. Prayer , Litany , A l 
the deceytcs of the worldc, the fleshe, and the dcuill. 1559 
Cecil in Robertson Hist . .Scott. II. App. i, To avoid the 
decepts and trumperies of the French, a 1667 Wither 
Stedfast Shepherd i, Thy painted baits. And poor deceits, 
Arc all bestowed on me in vain. 1713 SwIfi Cadmus 4- /', 
Venus thought on a deceit, c 1793 C01 mod of. Autumnal 
Evening ii, O dear deceit ! I see the maiden rise. 

3. The quality of deceiving; deceit fulness. 

1303 R. Brunnk Nandi. Synne 12494 What doust bou 
bylorc ]>e prest and hast deseyt yn by nrrst If c 1400 Destr. 
t roy 3788 Ulexes. .was .. full of disscit. 1526 Tindalk 
Bom, i. 29 Full of envie, morthcr, debate, disseyte. 1577 
tr. Ballinger's Decades (159a) 20 The coir of this world and 
the deceipt of riches. 1845 Manning .Serin. I. iv. On Jas. i. 

22 It is a vain and hurtful thing, full of deceit and danger, 
to hear and not to do. 

t Decei t, v. Obs. rare. Hence 5 dosetyng 
vbl. sl>. [f. Deceit j/c] To construct deceitfully, 
to forge (a document). 

1484. in Surtees Mise. ( 1 890'* 43 Dcclaracion conccrnyng 
the disetyng of a fals testimonial! L called p. 42 the forsuiu 
forged, false teslyinonyallj 

t Deoei*teonS f a. Obs. rare. [f. Deceit, with 
suffix fashioned after righteous, courteous : see 
-ecus 3 .] Deceitful. Hence D9C«l a t*ouBly adv. 

1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) jju And all other ware. . whichc 
is desccytcously wrought. 

Deceitful (dFsrtful), a . Forms ; see Deceit. 

[f. Deceit + -ful.] Full of deceit ; given to de- 
ceiving or cheating; misleading, false, fallacious. 
(As said of things often « Deceptive.) 

1483 Cath. Angl. 97 Desatcfulle, vhi false. 1500-20 Dun- 
11AU Flytlng 75 Dissaitfull tyrand, with serpentis tung, 
vnstable, 1513 Douglas jEneis ix. vii. 52 Throw the de»n I 
wo<l dyssaitfull and onplane. 1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambi ia ! 
1 04 A Dcccjptfull and Suhtilo man.. 1641 Wilkins Math, j 
Magic k 1. iii. (1648) T9 Such dcccitfull bnllances may be 
discovered .by changing the weights. 1842 I.yi ion Zanoni 1 
29 Appearances arc deceitful. 1862 I.n. Brougham Brit. 
Const, ix. !m. 1x3 They may be the most false and deceitful | 
of human kind. 

Decei-tftilly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
deceitful manner ; with intent to deceive. (In first 
* quot. ; By deceit or treachery.) 

ri47o Henry Wallace vii. 34 Desaitfully I may nocht sc 
thaim hang. 1523 Act* 14-ts Neil. PIN, c. a Workcman- 
ship. .falsely and disccitfully made. 16x1 Bible a Or. iv. 

2 Not walking in craftinr*, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully. . 1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. p 1 If this founda- 
tion be deceitfully laid, the superstructure must necessarily 
sink and perish. 1873 Symonds Grh. Poets viii 265 His 
allegory . . must always show them [the clouds] deceitfully 
beautiful, spreading illusion over earth and sky. 

DeceHftalness. [f. as prcc. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being deceitful ; disposition or tendency 
to deceive or mislead ; deceptivencss. 

1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys (1874) II. 223 Beware dfcceyt- 
fulncs. All fraude and gyle take hede that thou despyce. 
1526 Tindalk Matt . xiu. 22 The dissaytfulnes off rycnes. 
1071 Gianvill Disc. M. Stubbe 21 The deceitfulness of 
Telescopes. i?ai Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 64 O, the 
deceitf ulness of tne heart of man ! 1870 Anderson Missions 
Amtr. Bd. III. xv. 238 The deceitfulness of the people. 

Decertlestv rare. [f. Deceit 4 - -lehs.] 
Free from deceit. 

1630 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 1 2 (LA So he that should call 
Satan an unclean devil, should imply that some devil is not 
unclean ; or deceivahle lusts, some lusts deccitless 1 

Declinability. rare. [f. next + -ity. OF. 
had decevablete .] Capacity of being deceived. 

*86t Gem. P. Thompson Audi Alt . III. cxlix. 142 The 
deceivability of the masses* 
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Deceivable ^l/aPv&b’l), a . Forms (about 40 
| variants) ; a with de- 4 , /§ with des- 4-5, 7 with 
dia- a-6 ; variations of the stem as in Deceive. 
[a. OF. dccevablc , f. stem of ddeevoir to Deceive 

I 4- -able.] 

| f 1 . actively. Having the quality or habit of de- 
ceiving ; deceitful, deceptive. Obs. (or arch.) 

(Obs. since 0688 ; cxc. as used after the biblical dccciv • 
ableness.) 

1303 R. Hrunnf. Nandi. Synne 471 So ben dremys dcscyit- 
able. 1382 Wyclif Piov. xiv. 17 The dcsscyuablt* man is 
hateful. rx4oo Maundev. (Roxb ) xxx. 135 A faniom and 
a dcssayuable thing to sight. 1428 Surtees Misc. (1890) 
4 John Lyllyng had salde mykcll xw'ylk dereyvable tyn to 
hellemnkers. 1503-4 Act 19 Nen, Pll, r.6 Deceivablc and 
untrewe Bcamcs and scales, c 1510 Dunbar Poems Ixviii, 

1 seik abowte this warld onstahle, To find, .it is dissavable. 
1535 Cqvkrdalk 2 Pet. i. 16 We folowcd not deceaueable 
fables. 1558 Knox First Blast App. (Alb.) 59 Vf I should 
flatter your grace I were no frcinc, but a deceavabill tiatei. 
1682 Bunvan Holy War 5$ I)e< cit able speech. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 305 A wicked deceivablc person^who in- 
deavouring to chate others, chats himself, i860 Tki-ncii 
Serin. IPestm. Abb. xxxiii. 376 We may have proved them 
false and deceivahle a thousand times, and yet they arc still 
able to attract and to allure. 

2 . passively . Capable of being, or liable to be, 
deceived ; fallible. Now rare . 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. t. i, Man was not only 
deceiveable in his integrity, but the Angels of light in all 
their clarity. 1658 Whole Duty Man iv. §4. 38 As deceiv- 
ablc, and easie to be deluded 1705 Sianmofk Paraphr. 
III. 559 To deal with him, as if he were such a deceivablc 
Creature as our selves. 1841-4 Emerson Ess , Politics 
Wks. (Bolin) I. 239 With such an ignorant and deceivablc 
majority. 

Decei'vableness. Now rare, [-nksh.] 

+ 1. The capacity of deceiving ; dcceitfulness, 
deceit ; deceptiveness. Obs. (or arch, after N. T. ) 

1526 Tindale 2 These, ii. to In all deceavablcncs of un* 
ripntewesnes [1611 with all det eivablcncss ; 1881 R.V. 
with all deceit], 1530 Palsgr. 213/1 1 Icsccyvableuesse, de- 
cruabletf. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Neb. iii. 14 Sin prevails 
the more by the deceivcablencsse thereof. 1671 Glanvill 
Disc. M. Stubbe 26 ’l'he Discourse about the dcccivablem-ss 
of Opticks. 1826 E. Ikmno Babylon II. 439 'I'hey are 
deceived into false security by that mystery of dei t-ivable- 
ness. 1833 I. Wu.iiAMS S enu. lipist. (1875) I, xvii. 193 
With all deceivableness and power of seduction. 

2 . Liability to be deceived, fallibility. 

1674 Govt. Tongue viii. F11 His negligence and deceiv. 
ablcncss. 

t Decervably- adv. Obs. or arch. [*LY 2.] 
Deceitfully, fraudulently, falsely. 

1387 Tri-visa Ntgden (Rolls) VII. tot) Aftirwnrd he 
IKdwyne] was reconsilcd desceyvably and i-slayn. 1428 
Surtees Misc. (1890) 4 Castyng of fals tyn inmged with 
lede and pewttc, and sellyng of yt deceyvabcly for gudu 
tyn. 1532-3 Ait 24 Hen . \ r IlI % c. 1 Hydes. .vntruly, in- 
sufficiently and dccciuably tanned. 1637 Dcclar. P/aft - 
graves’ h ait h 3 When the one shall .deceivcably lay imputa- 
tions of errour on the other. 1865 Nichols Britton v. ii. 
?3 If dower bedeceivably [di sicivablcmcnt] established. 

t Deceiva-nce. Obs. Forms : see Deceive. 
[a. OF. dccevance , f. decev-ant : see next and 
-anck.] Deceit, deception. 
ei330 R Brunnk Chron . (1810) 133 pc Kyng sister of 
France Henry allied him to, Here of a desccyuancc pci 
(onseild him to do. CX430 T.vnc,. Bochas 1. i. (iss4' 4^. 
Beware the scipent, with his disceivancc. 1483 Cax ion 
Gohf. Leg. 129/1 Ayenst the dcceyununtcs of tne feet id. 
i486 Surtees M/sc. (1890) 57 Set[h] yat it is your citic not 
filid with dissavaunce. 

t Deceiva nt. a. and sb. Obs. rare . (In 4 
-aunt.) [a. F. dccevant , pr. pple. of dtievcir , -air 
1— L. decipienFem.] A. adj. Deceiving, deceitful, 
deceptive. B. sb. A deceiver. 

1393 Gonm r Con/. I. 82 That l>ou ne he noght deceiuant. 
Ibid. I. 222 The fourthe dcccivaunt, The wlnche is i leped 
fals semblaunt. Had. 11 . 72 This Acheluus was a Gcaunt, 
A subtil man, a dcreivaunt. 

Deceive (d/arv), V. Forms : a. 4 deseue, 
-sayue, -saife, -oeife, -cayue, dicayue, 4-5 
deseyue, 4-f) dooouo, 4-7 deceyue, 5-6 doaave, 
(.SV*. -sawe), 6 deceaph, 6-7 deceaue, 5- deceive. 

4 deaceiuo, 4-5 -oeyue, *Bayuo, 5 -saue, 
-sayfo, 5-6 -seyue. 7, 4 (Sc.) disaaf, 4-5 dis- 
ceyue, -soyiie, dysoeue, -saue, 4-5 (6 Sc.) di»- 
saue, 4-6 dyssayue, 5 disceuo, -saiue, -sayue, 
(Sc. -sayf, -sawe), dysseyue, 5-6 dysceyue, 
-seue, 6 dlsoeiue, -ceaue, Sc. -saif. [a. OF. 
dccev-eir (stressed stem dccciv-), mod.F. dilcci'oir 
L. dccip/re, f. Dk* I. 1 or 4 + cap? re to take*. Cf. 
Conceive. 

The stem was subject in ME. and 16th c. to the same 
variations as those mentioned under Deceit, and the prefix 
varied in like manner as de-, des-, dis- % whence came such 
curious spellings as disceave , dissave t dissaif ; the stem 
vowel has passed tin >tigh the stages 6i. 6, i. Quarles 
in 1635 (Emblems in. ii.) rimed deceiv'd thee : sav'd thee. 

(1 nc literal sense of L. di t ipire was app. to catch in a 
trap, to entrap, ensnare ; hence, to cnt( h by guile ; to get 
the better of by fraud ; to cheat, mislead.)] 

**f* 1 . trans. To ensnare; to take unawares by 
craft or guile ; to overcome, overreach, or get the 
better of by trickery ; to beguile or betray into 
mischief or sin ; to mislead. Obs. (or arch.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3172 (Gfltt) bat b<s child were noght per- 
cayued, ar >e suord' him had aicayucd. c 1340 Ibid. 27214 


(Fairf.),& que]>tr he Mnshusdessaytnd,soneoflei h»Nfi«*aluie 
; he resc'eyuid. 1398 Thkvisa Barth. De P. R. xu \ ti. ( 1 40s > 
418 Somtyine a tame culuoure is. taughtc to begyle and to 
dysceyue wylde coluourcs and teduh thrym in to the 
foulers nette. C 1450 Met tin 4 'The cfeuell. devised how ht 
myght best disccyve the litre ilotighlixs of this nth man. 

1 1594 Willobik Aviso, L j b, ApPlv hu still with dyvcis 
tninges (For giftes the wyscst will dec cave). 1611 Cokvai 
C rudities 2 A < eitaine English man. . was<le< eiued by those 
sands: for he was suddenly ouerlaken and ouet whelmed 
i with the waters. 1667 Milton /\ /. 1. 35 He it was whose 
1 guile, .deceived The mother of mankind. 1741 Ru h NkDsoN 
! Pamela 1 . 170 As we deceived and hooked the pool cm p, so 
was 1 betrayed by false baits. 1794 Si i.livan view Sat 1 1 , 
The mother of mankind, who was deceived by the serpent. 

2 . To cause to believe what is false ; to mislead 
as to a matter of fact, lead into error, impose upon, 
delude, * take in \ 

c 1320 Seuyu Sag. (W.) ioq, I wald noght he decay in d 
ware. 1373 Barbour Btuce iv. 237 Thai mnk ay than 
answering ln-till dowhill vndirstanding, Till dissaf thnme 
that will thanie trow. 1382 Wycli y Matt. xxiv. it Many 
false prophetis sc-hulen r>sc, and disceyue man). ( 1460 
Powneley Mysi.K Surtees) 124 Or els the rewlys of astronomy 
Dyssavys me. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrnou xxi. 462 
Soo dy.sfpiyscd for to dysccvo us. a 1533 1 ,d. Hiunins 
N non xxiv. 69 By hys fayr langagc he may dyssayue vs. 

< 1600 Shakb. Sonn. civ. Mine eye may be deceaurd. 1667 
Miiton P. L. 11. 189 Who lean] deceive his mind, whose 
eye Views all things at one view t 1781 Gibbon Ded. »y h. 
xxx. III. 17? T wo statesmen, who laboured to deceive each 
: other and the woild. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng (1858) I. 11. 

I 98 Wolsey .was too w-ise to he deceived with outward pios- 
perity. 1862 Mas. H. Wood Mrs. Natlib. 11. xix, lie 
denied it. and I believed he was attempting -to deceive me. 
b. nbsol. To use deceit, act deceitfully. 
ri34o Hampoli* Ptose Tr. (1866) 3 If )>ou will nowthiie be 
dyssayuetle ne dyssa>ue. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 1189^) 
xxi. 102 Quhair fortoun, dissavis With fieyndly smvlingis 
of ane hurc. 1594 Hooker Eut. Pot. 1. xv. fe 4 He can 
neither erre nor decetuc. 1769 Junius Lett xxxv. 1 0 4 
A moment of difficulty and danger, at which flattciy and 
j falsehood can no longer deceive 1808 .Scon Maim \\ 

I xvii, Ah, what a tangled web wc weave, When first we 
I practise to deceive ! 1875 Iowht 1 Plato (ed. j) V. 160 'I In* 

I makers of household implements .should be ashamed lo 
! deceive in the practice of their t raft. 

I c. rejl. To allow oneself to be misled ; to de 
; lude oneself, f F. sc tromper . ) 

1382 Wyclik Jas. i. 22 Be 3c doeis of the wmd and not 
hcrcis otiely, decevuyngc you silf. 1535 Com rdali Bet >S 
Dr. 7 Daniel sinvlcd, and suyde : () kyngc, diset. me not 
thyselfe. 1791 bins, kaik 1 11 pk Rom. L 01 at ii, I < an no 
longer deceive m>self. 1884 Gladstone in .S tandaul 11 
Fcl). 2/7 Do not let us deceive ourselves cm that point. 

d. in pass . sometimes merely : To be mistaken, 
be in error. 

<"* 3*5 SitoRP ham 93 Ac ninny man dcsccyved hys. And 
weynelh that he be out of peryl. 1 1325 Poem temp. F.d.o 
//( Percy) Iv, Forsoth be is deseyved, lie weny lit he doth 
ful W'cl. a 1450 Knt. de la Pour 3^ We are folile dec eiued 
in you the tyme passed. 1553 Edfn Tieat. A 'two fad, 

1 (Aro. >41 He was not dec eaued in his opinion. 1596 Siiaks. 

| Mcrdt. V. v. i. tit I’hat is the von e, Or I am much 
I deceiu’d, of Portia. 1603 — Meat. Jor At. ill. i. 197 How 
! much is the good Duke deceiu’d in Angelo. 1749 1 'Ipldino 
Tom Jones xiv. vi, 1 am very much deceived in Mi 
' Nightingale, if. .he hath not much goodness of heart at the 
| bottom. 

I f 3 . To be or piovc false to, play false, deal 
treacherously with ; to betray. Obs. 

I a 1300 Cursor M. 1894 (Cott.) Quen noe ^agh. }*at F ls 
I rauen had him decetietd, Lctc vt a done. < 1470 Hpnry 
1 Wallace m. 480 'l'hai swor that he had dissawit thaii lonl. 
j 1526 Pilgr. Per/ \ (W. dc W. 153*) 6 l’he comiptvbb* 

! rychcssc of this worldc .. forsaketh and dcccyucth nyui 
j whan he weneth best. 1596 Siiaks i Nen. l\\ \. i. 11 
' You have deceiu’d our trust. 1605 Camden Rem., h pita pits 
, Fame deccaucs the dead mans tiust. 1658 Whole Duty 
Man xv. § 26. i?s He that does not carefully look to Ins 
mastus piofit, de« eives his trust. 

X>.fg. To ])rove false to ; + to frustrate (a purpose, 
etc.) obs . ; to disappoint (hope, expectation, etc.) 

1571 Ad 13 Eliz. in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 360 Which 
good meaning of that good lawe. is daylic. .dcccyved by 
diverse evill disposed persons. 1666 Drvdpn Ann, Alii ah. 
Ixviii, Till, doubtful moonlight did our »age deceive. 1697 
— Virg. Georg, lit. 190 'l’he weak old Stallion will deceive 
thy t are, a 1700 — (J.), Nor arc mv hopes deceiv’d. 1818 
Jab. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ii. 89 Never was expectation 
more completely deceived, 
f 4 . To cheat, overreach ; defraud. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunnl Chron. (1810) 319 pat mad fw* Trcsorcre 
hou has desceyucd him. 1382 Wyc lie t J'htss i\. 6 That 
no man oucr go nether disceyue his brother in ihaffnringe 
1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 312 Dcsccteously wrought as in 
lannyng, wnrrc-thurgh the kynges lege peopell scholde be 
1 disceuyd. 1333 Gau Rhht Pay (1888) 16 Tnay that sellis 
I aid and cwil gltidis for new and thnir throw dissauis odtt-> 
falslic. 1625 Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arh.) 563 That the Bor- 
ders, .be. .Set with Fine Flowers, hut thin and sparingly, 
lest they Dccciue the 'Frees. 1626 — Sytoa $ 479 W here 
two Plants draw (much) the same Juyce, there the Neigh- 
bourhood hurteth ; for the one dccciveth the other, 
fb. with of\ To cheat out of. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 8626 (Cott.) Sco purreuid, |>M sco was of 
j hir cTiild deceuid. c 1380 Wyclif Whs. < 1880) 73 Whanne i 
I be laueine Sc ypocrisic disceyuen hem of here goodis. 15*5 
I Wido Edyth , The sixt merye Jest : how this wydown 
I Edyth deceiued a Draper, of a new (Jowme ami a new 
Kyrtell. 1620 J. W11 kinbon Coroners \ Mun/es (>j 'Jo 
deceive them of it and to gain it for themselves. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 990 Childless thou art, Childless re mam , 
so Death Shall be decrav’d his glut, a 1761 Dims in 
D’lsraeli Cur. Lit. fi866) 564 l He] deceived m«* of a 
sum of money which he owed me. 
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f 5 . To beguile, wile away (time, tediousness, 
etc.). Obs. (Cf. Chkat v. 5.) 

1391 Flohio.SYc\ Fruit cs 65 Let us do something to de. 
f enue the time, and that we may not thinke it long. *663 
lh*. Paikuk Fatah Fth*t. ii. (1608) 5 To deceive the 
tediousness of the pilgiimane. 1697 Dkydkn Cirg. Fast x. 
(K.), This while I sung, my sorrows! (let eiv’d. 1784 Cowffr 
Cask til. \b 2 Happy to deictic the time. Not waste it. 
184s Caiiim N. d«/,r. Inti (1841) I Lx \ wit 36 Amusements 
to deceive away the lime 

Deceived (d/x/*v«J, poet. d/sj ved), ppl. a. [f. 
prcc. f -ED 1 J Deluded, imposed upon, misled, 
mistaken, etc. : see I he verb. 

*369 T Norton (ii/b ) 'J o the (Queues Maiesiies poore de* 
ceyucd Sul>ie< ts of the North Countrey, dtawen into rebel- 
lion i6xt Hint b 7 ah \ii tf» 'I he deenued nnd thede<eiuer 
are lus 1651 Mounts I, math. 1. in. n Speei lies taken . 
from drceiwd Philosophers, and deieivcd, or deceiving 
S< bookmen. i8aokrAis.SA . Igtn r xwvii, I curse not.. 
Though thou forsuhest a deceived thing, 
b ilb Hi/. 

165a J. Wright tr. Camus* Nature's Farador 1 r ,8 'Lhe 
Deceived, .is well as the 1 >cccivcrs. 1847 Sim W. Hamii ms 
Let. to De Motgan 1 was wrong, in presuming you to be 
a dei ei\ li , and not rather a deceived. 

Deceiver (dArv.u). Forma : a. 4 dooeiuour, 

4 5 deeeyuour(o, -or, 5-6 -ar, 6 deoeyuer, de- 
ceauer, 7- deceiver. fc. 4-6 dis-: see Deceive. 
[a. AF. decevour — OF. deceveur, earlier dec eve or, 
f. stun of dcccv-oi * ; subsequently taking the form 
of an F.ng. derivative of Deceive ik : see -euI 2.] 

1 . One who (or that which'; deceives; a cheat, 
impostor. 

138a W iCUF 2 John 7 Many d«*c**yuours [1388 disseyucris j 
vventtn out in to the world, c 1450 tr. Pc Junta done ill. 1, 
What aic all temjioinle binges hut deieyuours. 1483 ( nth. 
An$l, jot A Dissauer, dne/for. 1333 Co\ 1 ri>ai ► Jab xii I 
16 Loth the ilcceavcr, and him that isdeceavetl. 1555 Edfn 1 
Duadts 313 An Italian doe eauer wlio had before deluded 
the kynges of Engl. Hide anil Port u gale. i634Milton( onrttx 
596 Heme with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver* 
183a I.viiun / net no A. 1. v, I he passions are at ome our 
masters and out deceivers. 

2 . Comb. 

16 >4 W. Ham Man's Gt. Funny in Farr «Y. F. Jas. I 
(18481 199 Diceiucr like, hec said, Ycc shall not dye. 

Deceiving (d/s/'vig), vbl. sb. [-ino L] The 
action of the verb De< eivf. ; deception. 

i 1400 Font, J\*oso 1590 Withouten any deceiving. 1513 
I n. Li uni hs Fro/s ». I. x\iii. 25 Than the Knglisshc lordcs 
for double of deceyuyng .. kept styll the two trompettis 
pryuely. 1568 Libli: (Bishops’) 2 Fet, ii. 13 Delighting 
them ‘flues in their dcceiitings. 1833 Mrs Luownim. 
Ftonnth. Pound Poems 1 8 »,« » 1 . 171 For in my iiuiul De- 
« fiNing woiks more shame than torturing. 

Deceiving, ppl. a. [-inu -.] That deceives ; 
deceitful, misleading, fallacious. 

1300-ao I U Nil Ml /'items xlvn. 87 ‘I hisfals dissavaml warldis 
bliss 1603 Simks. Me<ts. Jor M. in. ii 260 Mauie tic* 
ceyuing promises of life, a *653 (toei.K Comm, //eh xui. 
s Covetousness* is a deceiving sin. e 1793 Telegraph in 
Spir. Pubt. Jrul\. it 790) I. 26 The most deceiving tongue. 

1 fence Deeel vingly adv. 

14 . Ftoxe J.egendx in Anglia VIII. 141 Hydyngc do- 
ceyuaundly wikke wij> uiedelyugc of good. <1440 ) oik 
Mvst. xui. 140 At carpc to me dissayuandly. 1888 //ar/ri's 
Mai;. Oil. 8c*0 To listen apprei iatingly even if deceivingly. 

Decelticizo, etc : see De- II. i. 

Decem-, J'. decent ten, used in combination, as 
deconjugis ten-yoked, decempcdolU ten feet long, 
dciempluiitus ten-fold, etc. ; nencc in various tech- 
nical words: Deeemcost&te a. [C osta], having 
ten ribs. Decemde ntate a, [I.. dens tooth], having 
ten teeth or points (Smart 1836 . Deoe mfld a. 
[L. fidtts cleft], divided into ten parts, segments, 
or lobes {ibid.). Decemflorous a. [I .. -Jtor-us, 
-flowered], 1 having ten flowers’ (Syd. Sot. Lex. 
1882). Decemfoliate, -foliolftte [L. folium 
leaf, foliolus leaflet], having ten leaves or leaflets. 
Decemjugate a. [L. jugdt-us yoked], ‘having 
ten pairs of leaflets or of other organs* ( Syd . Soc. 
Lex. 1882). Dacemlocular a. [L. loculus little 
bag|, ten-celled, having ten little cells for seeds 
(Smart 1836). + Dtoemnovenal a. [L. decem - 

ttovem nineteen], of nineteen years = Decenno- 
VKNNAb. De cemnovena rlan, a man of the 
Ninetee nth Century ; hence DeccmnoveiUYrian- 
ism, the characteristics distinctive of a man of the 
Nineteenth Century; D#c«mnovenarlanU« v. t 
to act the deccmnovcnarian. Dece mpedal a. [L. 
decempeddlis , f. pcs, ped- feet], [a) ten feet in length 
(obs .) ; v b ) having ten feet. Dece mpedat# a. -- 
]>rcc. b (Syd. Soc. J.ex. 1882). Deoempe nnate 
a. [L. pemut wing], having ten flight-feathers on 
the pinion-bone. De‘c«mpl9Z a. [T.. -flex -fold], 
tenfold (.V .S’. I.ex . ' . De 'cempllcate a. [I. plied/ us 
]>laited, folded |, 1 having ten plaits or folds* 
[ibid.). Decempn nctate a. [L. functum a point], 

4 having ten points or spots* (ibid.). Deoexxu 
stri ate a. [L. s/rut/us grooved], 4 having ten 
stria; ’ ( ibid . ). 

1858 Lkniham tlandbk. Brit. Flora 7 Deccmdentate . . | 
Pecan /id . . / V< an foliate . . Peicmfoliolate. 1388 I. H ak , 
\fY P/sc. f*rob/, qs I hr ( Joldcn, dccemnoucnall, or lamarie j 


I circle. 1608 Wallis in J'hil. Trans. W. 187 r l‘hat i», this 
is the F.ighth Year of xui h Decem-novcnal Cycle, or Circle 
of Nineteen Yrars. 1863 [De Morgan] From Matter to 
I Spirit Pref. 6 We, respectable decemnovenarians as we are, 

I have been so nourished on theories, that most of us cannot 
I live with an unexplained fact in our heads. 1890 F. Hah. 
in N. 1 . Nation L 316/1 Though a decemnovenariun, as some 
would call him, he is not to be allowed to dcccmnovrnn- 
tianue in language. 1864 Miss Coumc Studies Nno 4- Old 
(1865) 359 We have all heard much concerning this * De- 
teinnovciiarianisin ’ for n long time befote he received bis 
formidable cognomen. Ibid. 379 Is it Steam which^ has 
made * Dcccmnovenarianism \ or ‘ Drcrmnovenarianisin ’ 
which has created Steam ? 1817 f». S. Faber Sour. Cal. 

Ftoph. { 1H44) I. 48 A yet future deceinpartite division of 
that Empire. 1656 Him Nr Glosso&r. % J)eeempedat, of ten 
foot, or ten foot long. 1708 Mom ox Fahe/ais t\. Ixtv. 
(1737I 362 l he shadow is dcccmpcdal. 

December (d/se mbnj). Also 4 6 -bre, 4 -bir, 
descembre, 5 decembyr, 6 desember. Abbre- 
viated Deo. [a. OF. dteembre , dezetnbre , ad. J.. 
J)ecembcr , f. decem ten, this being originally the 
tenth month of the Kotnnn year. The meaning of 
d>cr in this and the names of the three preceding 
months is unceitain.] 

The twelfth and last month of the year according 
to the modem reckoning ; that in which the winter 
solstice occurs in the northern hemisphere. 

| a 1000 Meno/ofium 220 ((Jr ) p.cnnc fblcum hringfi moreen, 
to inannum monaft to tunc Dcccmbris .. a rra Jula 1 1107 

K. (Jr.oii. (1724) 408 J>c erullrf|>«* clay of December 
toun hii vvonne so. a 1300 Cursor M. 24916 (Cott.) pat 
motieih pat man clepes , . Decemhre [7'.^. -ber, -bir, ilrs- 
ccmbie]. 1460 Flump ton Corr, (Camden) 20 Written at 
London 9 of December. 1573 Tt’SSi R //wv/>, December's 
husbandries () dntie December For Christmas remember. 

1 *593 T. Moklfy Madrigals, * A prill is wy ntistrix J<ue' t 
I Within her bosom is Septemlier, Lut in fier heart a roltl 
December, a 1643 Cartwright Ordinary 1. ii, Don’t you 
see De« einlicr in her face? 1775 N, Wkaxali. Tour A. 
Furopt 88 The weather, which, .was become in a few hours 
as cold nnd piercing as our Dei embers. 1805 Scott J.a st 
Miustr. 1. xxi, Alike to him was time or tide, Dei ember's 
snow or July’s pride. 1841 T. H. Ki-y in Smith I>ut . 
Antitf . x v. Calendar , Font an , ’Die winter solstice at Rome, 
in the year 46 b.c., occurred on the 24th of December of the 
Julian Calendai. 1886 Miss Lmaodon Under Fed h l a% 
vi, The Man of December and Sedan it wax thus Llan- 
quists and Internationals spoke of the late Ktnpcrur [Naj>o. 
Icon 1 1 1 J - was dethroned. 

attnb. 1393 Shams. Full. / /, 1. iii. 298 Or wallow naked 
in l)e< emlier snow, a 1679 Eari. Okmi my Gunman III. Wcte 
our Hearts as much mortified as those December- I«oveis 
Looks 1 1863 Kingblky IVatt r Pah. iv. (cd. 2) 160 Pleasant 

I lecembcr days. 

Hence December v. nonce-wd., (a) l rant, to 
give the character of December to; (b) intr . to 
celebrate December (as the time of Christmas fes- 
tivities). Deo« mberish a., f Deee mberly a., 
resembling December in dreai incss nnd darkness. 
Dece mbrist, one connected in some specific way 
with this month; see quot. 1882. 

1876 J. Ei i.i*Cj>sar in JCgypt 133 Now balls are deserted, 
and plays unremembrr'd, And afl the May joys prematurely 
Dcccmbcr’d. 1888 Times (Weekly Ed.) 7 Dec. 7A 'flic 
Cabinet wax seeking a pretext for * Deceml>ering 1795 
Lurns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 15 Dec., As I am in a com- 
plete Deecmbcrish humour, gloomy, sullen, stupid. 1765 
&tf.knk J'r. Shandy VIII. ix. In the many oleak and 
Dccembcrly nights of a seven years widowhood. 188a 
II. Lansdki 1. Through S/bena IT. 2 Certain of them 1 ailed 
4 Decembrists who in December 18^5 tried to raise a re- 
volt among the soldiers of Nicolas, and deprive him of his 
throne, 

II Decemvir (d/se'mvaj). £L.,sing.o (decemviri, 
originally decent vtri 4 the ten men *.] 

Font. Ant it], pi.) A body of ten men acting as 
a commission, council, college, or ruling authority; 
esp. the two bodies of magistrates appointed in 
451 and 450 D.o. to draw up a code of laws (the 
laws of the Twelve 'Fables) who were, during the 
time, entrusted with the supreme government of 
Home. 

[1370 North Plutarch (1613) 864 Ci< ero .. did one clay 
sharply rcprouc and inucigh against this law of the Decem. 


sharply rcprouc and inucigh against this law of the Decem. 
uiri. 1 x6oo Hoi i.ani> Idvy in. xxxii. ioq Agreed it was that 
there should be created Decemvirs above all apt>eale. 
178* (JiHBON Deil. A* xliv, The Decemvirs, who sullied 
by their actions the honour of inscribing, on brass, or wood, 


by their actions the honour of inscribing, on brass, or wood, 
or ivory, the Twelve Tables of the Roman Laws. 1838 
Arnold Hist. Fame I. 253 A commission invested with 
such extraordinary powers as those committed to the de- 
cemvirs. 1868 Smith S nt. Piit. Font. Ant i<j. 127/3 Dctcm- 
viri Lit thus Juduamlis ..Augustus transferred to these 
decemvirs the presidency in the courts of the centumviri. 

b. (rattsf. A council or ruling body of ten, as 
the Council of Ten of the Venetian Republic. 

1615 R. Cocks Piaty 2 Aug., I had much adowc with 
Zan/nbars desemvery. x8ax Lyron Two Foscari l 188. 
I look Forward to be one day of the decemvirs, 183* tr. 
SixmondPs Hal. Fe/. ix. 202 The decemvirs dared unblush- 
ing ly propose to their colleagues, etc. 

O. sing. A member of such a body. 

1703 Rowk/'VwV/V*/7. iv. i.(Jod.), He slew nis only daughter 
To save her from the fierce Decemvir’s lust. 1744 tr. Ltvy 
I. 272 ( Tod.) C. Julius, a decemvir, appointed him a day for 
taking nis trial. 1849 Grotb Greece if. Ixxii. (1862) VI. 351 
Like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at Rome. 

Ilcncc Dtot mvlrshlp, the office of decemvir. 

1600 Holland Livy 1 15 (R.) The dcccmvirxhtp, and the 
conditions of his colleagues together, had so greatly changed. 


DECENCY. 

1 Decem viral (d/semviraF, a. [ad. L. decem - 
vi) al-is, f. decemvir : see -al.J Of or pertaining 
to the decemvirs. 

1600 Holland Livy 137 (R.) The deccmviral! lawes (which 
now are knowne by the name of the twelve Tables), 1631 
I Howr ll 1 'enue 13 Three Senators . . have power to summon 
1 the Dcccmvirall Collcdg. 1833THIRLWA1.L in Fhilol . Museum 
II. 477 The advantages of tne consular over the decemviml 
form of government. 185a (Jrotk Greece 11. lxxiv. IX. 416 
His decemviral governments or Dekarchiea. 

Dccemvirate (d/se’mvir^it). [ad. L. decent - 
7 drill -us, f. decemvir : see -ate 1 .] The office or 
government of decemvirs; a body of decemvirs. 

x6ao E. Llount // or >g Subsec. 333 Alter the Dree mvi rate, 
they returned againe to Consuls. 1704 Hkarnk Pm t. Hist . 
(1714) I. 369 The Dccemvirate regarded neither Senate nor 
people, but cut off the most considerable Citizens of both 
sorts. 1838 Arnold Hist. Fotue I. xv. 302 The decmiviraie 
seems indeed to have exhibited the perfect model of an 
aristocratic al royalty, vested not in one person but in several. 

b. transf. A body of ten rulers, councillors, etc., 
ns the Venetian Council of Ten. Also attrib. 

1651 Howell I'enice 13 They rend the letters addressd to 
the Decemvirat Colledg. 1633 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Fapns 
(Camden) II. 13 The room, .is now possessed by the Decem- 
viiate or ten Worthies that now reign far more absolutely 
than ever any King did in England, c X776 Sir W. Jom*s 
/.» t. I.d. A Ithotpepf such a dccemvirate should ever attempt 
to restore our constitutional libcity by constitutional means. 

Dece nary, improp. dece nnary, a. and sb. 

[ad. med.L. dacnarius (< iecenndritts ), f. med.L. 
dccPtta (deennut) a tithing: sec Decknkh.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a deiPtta or tithing. 

175a F11 (.DING ( a uses hu r. Fohhers § 5 (R.) To prevent 

idle pel sons wandering from place to place . . was one great 
point of the decennary constitution. 

B. sb. —med.L. detenu, a tithing : sec quot. 1S81. 

Apparently taken by the 17th c. antiquaries as formed on 

deccnncr 1 )m t-NKR-b-Y, and so nc< epted by later writeis. 

| r 1250 Lraiton in. it. x, Dihgenier erit inquitenduin si 
llatro] fuerit in ftanco plegio el dec enna, ct tunc cut dcccnna 
in misericordia corain justitiaru>s nosttos.] 1647 N. Lx< on 
jyisc. Gttvt . Etu?. 1. xlvtii. (1739)84 View of free pledges must 
be, to see that the Decennaries Ik; full, r 1670 Hobbi s Dial 
Lorn. Laws 201 'The whole Land was divided into Hun- 
dreds, and those again into Dei ennaries. ?*S Li acksion! 
Comm. I. iii No inan was suffered to abide in England 
above forty days, unless he wcie enrolled m some tithing or 
decennary. x88x T. S. Fkxmtion llundnd of IV rot ham 
36 AH nudes . , should . . be cntollcd in a titbmg, or det en- 
nary, whic b originally consisted «>f ten fiee families. |(T. 
1866 Rcm.f rs A eric. 4* Fruex I. 66 He was rcgisteicd in lhe 
decentia before nc reached adolescence.] 

t De cence. obs. [a. F. d/ccncc (13- 1 4th c 
in Ilatzf.), ad. L. decentia : see next.] —next. 

1678 Si’RA f Serin. Gal. vi, 10 In good works, time 
may he goodness in the general ; but dec em e and graceful 
ness 1 an be only in the particulars in doing the good. 
*683 W. Ciaght Au\ 7 u, Dissenter’s Object. 7 When the 
Dcccncc and Convenience of a thing is considered, we 
should attribute much to the Wisdom of Authority. 1697 
Dkydi n / irjf. .Fluid x. q6 And must I own . . my seirtt 
smart - What with more decent e were in silence kept. f. ts 
confessedly / r. . 1836 C»iik\ ii lf. Diary 94 (.Stanford • To t he 
opeia to see Taglioni dance .. Her grate anti decent e are 
something that no one can imagine who has not seen her.J 

Decency (dfsensi). [ftd. L. decentia , f. decent - 
cm becoming, Fitting, Decent.] The quality or 
fact of being decent. 

+ 1 . Appropriateness or fitness to the circum- 
stances or requirements of the case; fitness, seemli- 
ness, propriety : a. of speech, action, or behaviour. 

1567 Drani Horace , Arte of Foetrie (R \ Of sortes and 
ages thou must note the manner and the guysc, A dcccnsie 
for stii ring youth, for elder folke likewise. 1589 Puttkniiam 
Eng. t'ocsie in. xxiii. (Arb.) 269 To itfHiroy . . we in our vulgar 
call it by a scholasticall tci me [dccrncic] our owne Saxon 
English terme is [seentelyncsse J. Ibid, 271 Your decencies 
are of sundrie sorts, according to the many circumstances 
auompanying our writing, speech or behauiour. 1636 
Hfallv Epic tetux’ Manna/lVix. 79 Thou neglectest another 
[function! which thou mightext execute witn full decency. 


[function] which thou mightext execute with full decency. 
1647 Ci a RENDON Hist. Feb !. (1843) 33/1 The king was 
always the most punctual observer otall decency in his 
devotion. 1719 Watf.rland / ind. Ch/isPs Divinity 10 7 


Why so concern’d about the fitness, and decency of his Inter- 

? rotation 7 1725 Watts Logic 11. v. $ 4 The great Design of 
Yudence . . is to determine and manage every Affair with 
Decency, and to the best Advantage. 176* Humk Hist. 
Eng. III. liv. 173 His d»s< ourse on the scaffold wax full of 
decency and courage. 

f b. What is appropriate to a person's rank or 


dignity. Obs. 
1584 rowi, 1. /, 


1,1. Lloyds Cambria 364 Rcscruing two things, 
.ay his conscience, and also the decencie of his 
state. 1649 Milton Eikon. 17 With Scholastic flourishes, 
beneath the decencie of a king. *661 Morgan Sphere 
Gentry iv. v. 78 According to the Decency of the said Name 
of the Duke of Somerset and the nobility of his . . estate, 
f C. Fitness of form or proportion : Comeliness. 

16x0 Guillim J/eraldry ill. xiv. (1660) 170 Neither can Art 
forme a fashion of more stately decencie^ than she hath 
done on the Stage. 1687 Primatt City 4- C. Builder 80 For 
decency it will be requisite not to have the girders alto- 
gether so deep as ten inches in the second, third, and fourth 

Stoir. 

t 2 . Decent or orderly condition of civil or social 
life. Obs. 

1631 Hobbes Gord. 4 Soc. x. I ?. 148 In [the state of civill 
Government there i*l the Dominion of reason, peace, 
security, riches, decency, society, elegancy [etc.]. 1660 K. 

Coke Power 4* Subj. 89 Decencie and order must presup. 



DECENT. 


DEOByE. 

pose laws and directions. 1705 Stanhope Parafhr . II. 
121 God, as he is a God of Decency and Order, and not of 
Anarchy and Confusion [etc. ]. 

8. Propriety of behaviour or demeanour; due 
regard to what is becoming; conformity (in be- 
haviour, speech, or action; to the standard of 
propriety or good taste. 

1647 Clarendon lint. Reb. 1. (1843) 23/2 He |Wm. Karl 
of Pembroke] .. lived towards the favourites with that 
decency, as wuuld not suffer them to censure or reproach 
his master’s judgment. 1682 Norris Hierocles 39 To bear 
. . the loss of our goods with mildness and decency. 170a 
Eng. Theophrastus 342 We do sometimes out of vanity or 
decency what we could do out of inclination and duty. 1731-3 
Swit-T Let. Mrs . Pithing ton 1 Jan., I cannot with decency 
shew them, except to a very few. 1749 Fielding Tom Jane* 
x. vui, If I had not the patience of fifty Jobs, you would 
make me forget all decency and decorum, 1798 Wordkvv. 
Old Cumbrtd. Beggar, Many, I believe, there aic Who 
live a life of virtuous decency. 1855 I.n. Hough ion in 
Life (1891) I. xi. 516 As I have got two letters from you 
to-day, I must write in decency before I go to sleep. 1883 
Gladstone in Times 9 June, Less than that 1 cannot say 
in justice and in decency. 

b. esf . Compliance with recognized notions of 
modesty or delicacy ; fre edom from impropriety. 

1619 tr. Du Peso's Cornpl. Woman F iv, Pcradvcnturc they 
would . . accuse him for not writing, :ls decency obliged him 
therein . . Is there one sole word in all this worke . . to make 
one blush in leading it? 1684 Karl Roscom. Ess. Train l, 
Perse, Immodest words admit of no defence ; For want of 
decency is want of sense, a 17x5 Burnet Ihvn (1724) 
I. 137 Sir Elisha Lcightoun . . maintained an outward dc- 
coney . . yet he was a very vicious man. 1886 H. H. John- 
ston Kilimanjaro Kip. ii. 28 The black glistening forms 
of the buily negroes on whom nakedness sits with decency. 
Ibid. xix. 433 Both sexes have little notion or conception 
of decency, t he men especially seeming to be unconscious of 
any impropriety in nakedness. 

o. Conformity to the standard of living becoming 
one’s position ; respectability. 

.* 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 166 F 2 Those whom a very 
lit tie assistance would enable to support themselves with 
decern y. 1785 Pai ey Mor. Philos, ni. ix, There is n certain 
nppcaiancc, attendance, establishment, and mode of living, 
which custom has annexed to the several ranks and orders 
of civil life (and whii It compose what is called decency). 

4 .//. Decent or becoming acts or observances ; 
the established observances of decent life or de- 
corum ; proprieties. (Rarely sing.') 

1667 Mu ion /*. /.vui. 601 Those graceful at Is, Those* 
thousand decent ies that daily llow From all her words and 
actions mixed with love And sweet compliance. 1673 1 .>ry 1^ n 
May. <\ la Mode Kp. Ded , They have copied . the deli- 
cacies of expression, and the decencies of bchavioui from 
your lordship. 1700 Sigismonda C. 701 O ever faith- 
ful heart, I nave perform d the terrmoni.il part, The de- 
cencies of grief. 17*3 1 )k Foe Col. Jack (1840) 204, I told 
her I thought it was a decency to the ladies. 1735 Pori*. 
Kp. Lady 164 Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 1827 Macaui ay 
Machiavclli Ess. (1854) 49/2 He became careless of the 
decern ies which were expected from a man .so highly dis- 
tinguished in the literary and political world. 

b. pi. The outward conditions or requirements 
of a decent life. 

1798 Mali iius Popul, (1878) 375 He maybe better able 
to command the decencies . . of life. 183a I.i-wis Use A b. 
Pol. Terms \ iii. 111 In this sense the poor aic those who . . 
severally enjoy a less quantity of decencies and necessaries. 
184a S. I .ovi r Handy Andy xxiv. 713 The little man was 
buttoning on a pair of black gaiters, the only serviceable 
decency he had at his command. H. Sum; wit k in 

Time* 1 3 Jan. 11/4 It was not easy to distinguish decent ies 
and comfoits on the one hand and luxuries on the other. 
Decond, etc. : see Descend, etc. 

Decene (d/'s/n). C hem. [f. Gr. bkna ten + -ENK.] 
The olefine ofthc dccacarbon or Dec yl series, C , 0 1 I i0 . 
Also called Decylene. 1877 Waits tunnies' t hem. 52. 

+ De •cener. Ohs. Forms: 6 decenior, di- 
ttoner, 7 deciner, -or, 7-8 deoenner. fa. AngloFr. 
deictur— OF. dec enter, mod.F, dix enter, dizenier, 
dizaiuier, in med.L. decennrius (improp. decen- 
n dr 1 us), f. decena , in OF. dizeine, - aim , l’r. desena , 
Sp. decena, a group of ten, a tithing.] 

1 . One in command of ten soldiers. 

*555 Watrkman Kardle Facions 11. x. 21 1 Their capitaines 
ouer ten, whichc, by a terme borowed of the Frcnchc, we 
calle Piseners. 1389 Ivts tr. Du Re Hay's Insir . 80 The 
Souldiers [should exercise] by themselues eueric holic day, 
with their Pecenicrs [chefs dm hambre] Chiefs of squadrons, 
and Corporals. 16*7 S. Ward Serm., Jethro's Just he, 
From theGouemourof the thousand to the Centurion, from 
him to the Tithing-man or Dccinor. 

2 . a. The head of a decena or tithing ; a tithing- 
man or borsholder ; b. A member of a tithing. 

1607 Cowell Interpr., Deciners . , signifieth . . such as 
were wont to have the oversight and checke of ten friburgs 
for the maintenance of the king’s peace, 1644 Terrnes de 
la Ley s.v., Dccincr is not now used for the chiefc man of a 
Po/ein, but for him that is swomc to the Kings peace. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxvi. 1 1739) 43 All Free-men 
were Decenners, that is, ranked into several tens. 175a 
Ft klui no Causes liter. Robbers § 5 (R.) In case of the de- 
fault of appearance in a dcccnner, his nine pledges had one 
and thirty days to bring the delinquent forth to justice. 
[1869 W, Molvneux Burton on Trent 105 There was a staff 
of men six in number called ‘ Deciners', whose duty it was 
in modern times to assist the constables in preserving the 
peace of the manor and borough . . The name commonly 
given to these officers was dozener , and under it at the 
present day they are associated in many instances with 
municipal boroughs.] 
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Decennal (d/sc’nal), a. ? Ohs. [ad. 1.. deccn- 
ndl-is of ten years, f. decern - 1 - ann-tts. Cf. F. df 
eennal ( 1 6 th c. in llatzf.).] Decennial. 

1648 'Mikcuru s Pragma! lies’ Plea for King 26 They 
. . ap|K)inted Arihons, or Pcccnnall Governors, tlmt is, one 
Prince for ten >ear%. 1708 Moiikux Rabelais U737) V. 235 
I A Decennal Picscriptiou. 

! t Decennalian, n. Oh. = i>r<c. 

I 1704 T, Taw or Pausanias I. 376 The Mcdontid;c still 
I held the decennalian government. 

Decennary (d/se nari), a . .and sb. [f. L. dC‘ 
cenn-is of ten years + -ahy : cf. Decennal.] 

A. adj . ( )f or pertaining to a period of ten years ; 
Decennial. 

>855 7 ml. R. Agrh.&oc XVI. 11. 577 The average home- 
produce of wheat . . during each of these decennary periods. 

B. sb. A period of ten years ; a clcccnniiun. 

| 182a W. R. Hamii.ion in Parr's It'hs. (1828) VIII. 34 The 

I awful predictions of the Whigs dining the last decennary. 

1 i8s6 I l.C. Robinson /JmrytiBtypII. 322'i‘hc fifth decennary 
I of the nineteenth century. 1873 (J. Aoiunson N. S. H ales 
72 Dividing the decennary into two equal parts, it will be 
found that, during the eailiei five years (etc.]. 

Decennary : see Decenary. 

Dece*nniad. [irreg. f. L. Decknnicm + -ad, 
a t ter triad, ch Iliad, etc.] *= Dkcen nicm. 

1864 Soc. Siicme Rev. 239 The increase .. was found in 
| the ten years ending in 1851 to be less than it had been 
in any previous decenniad. 1882 Athenaeum 3 lunc 692/1 
During three decenniads of the laLter half of the present 
century. 

Decennial (d/bcrnial), a. (sb.) [f. L. deceit’ 
iti-ttm (sec next) + -al : cf. centennial. The L. 
adj. was deceit nd l- is, whence Decennal.] 

A. ailj. Of or pci taining to a period of ten 
years, 

1656 Bloum Glossary., Peicnnial, belonging to 01 lontciu- 
ing ton years. 168$ H. Moke Pat a/ip. Prophet. 91 At .1 
1 uuipletc* decennial interval. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag IV. nt The interest of u majority of the house .. 
illegally to perpetuate its authority and vote itself dr<en- 
nia 1 . 18 66 Roc.i rs A grit. A- Prnes 1 . x\v. 625 A table in 

I which decennial averages may he stated. 1868 M.Paitison 
j A indent, c he. iii. 52 The decennial return of income to he 
made by each College. 

b. Of persons : Holding office for ten yeats. 

1728 Nfwton Clnonol. Amended 37 Champs, the fust 
decennial Archon of the Athenians. 1866 Fiiton Am. <4 
! Mod. (tt II. v 74 Seven decennial archons carried on the 
government till n.c. 68 p 

I B. sb. A decennial anniversary or its celebra- 
tion. .S’. 1889 in Century Put. 

Hence Dece nnially adv. , every ten years. 

1874 Daily Mews 16 Feb. 5/5 Opportunity of decennially 
1 reviewing the progress throughout the world of fine arts. 

1 II Decennium (d/se-nitfiiD. l’l. -ia. [I.., f. 

dcicnn-is of ten yea is, f. da cm ten t annus year: 
cf. biennis, biennium, and Ckntknnium.] A space 
of ten years, a decade (of years). 

1 1683 H. More Parahp. Prophet, 91 Rrckoning on still by 

I complete Pcccnniuins. 1801 W. Tayiok in Monthly Mag. 
XII. sqo To unteach all their lessons of the last decennium. 
1864 Pi'hfy l.rct. Daniel i. 8 In the last dccenniaof the last 
century. x88« Census Lug. <v Wales Prelim. Report p. xii, 

I Ihc decrease of the population of Ireland ..in cadi suc- 
ceeding decennium. 

| tDecennoval (d/sc*n<*val), a. Obs. [ad. L. 

deccnno7.nl l-is, f. deccm-novcm nineteen : see -al.] 

1 < )f or pertaining to nineteen (years). 

1681 Hooke Phil. Collett. XII 28 Dionysius F.xiguus in- 
troduced the Dcccnnoval Cycle (called the Golden Number) 
for the Celebration of Eastci. 1604 Holder Disc. Time 75 
Melon, .constituted a Deccnnovaf Circle, or of 19 years. 

I So t Decc nnovary, f 2>ec«nnov« xmaI, = prcc. 
j 1694 Holder Disc. Time 77 In this whole Decennovary 
Progress of ihe F p«icts. 1677 Cary Chronol. 1. n. 1. ii. 57 An 
I Interval of 1257 Vears, which make 66 Dcccnovcnal Cycles, 

J and somewhat more. 1686 Plot btaffordsh. 425 Through 
the whole Decennovemtal Cycle. 

Deoension, -sor, obs. Descknston, -sor. 
Decent ;drscnt), a. [a. F .decent (i t sth c in 
llatzf.), or ad. L. dcePnt-em, pr. pple. of deccre to 
become, to be fitting. It is used etymologically 
by Wynkyn de Wordc ([^crh. as French) in 

>495 Trcvtsa's Barth. Dc P. R, v. xxix , The fyngres 
hignte digiti . . of this wortlc decent [ Tod/. MS. dcccrcj, to 
sayc in Knglysshe semely, for limy ben acmcly scttc.] 

1. Becoming, suitable, appropriate, or proper 
to the circumstances or sixxial requirements of the 
case ; seemly, fitting. Cos. or arch. 

1339 l see b]. 1547 I-aiimer i st Serm. bef. Edw. IT 

(Arb.) 33 It was not decent that the kings horsscs shuld he 
kept in them [abbeys]. 1589 Pitikniiam Eng. Poe sic iii. 
xxiii. (Arb.) 279 Tell thine errand in such termes as arc 
decent betwixt enemies. 1661 Evei.yh Diary 20 Dec., The 
funeral of the Bishop of Hereford, .was a decent solemnity 
a 1677 Barrow .Serm. Matt, i 2o(\Vkx. 1716) 1 1 . 257 Decent 
1 it was that ns man did approve .so man also should condemn 
j sin in the flesh. 1695 b ryden I'arall. Poetry «fr Paint , 

I Since there must he ornaments both in painting and poctiy, 

1 if they are not necessary, they must at least be decent, that 
I is in their due place, and hut moderately used. 17x0 
j Stfri.k Tatler No. 231 P 2 After a decent lime spent in 
I the Father’s House, tnc Bridegroom went to prepare his 
j Scat for her Reception. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. iii, 

1 So total a change, .that we think it decent to communicate 
| it in a fresh chapter. 1827 Pollok Course T. 111. Showing, 
j too, in plain and decent phrase. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Png. 

| I. 75 1 he founders of the Anglican Church had retained 


episcopacy as an ancient, a decent, anti a convenient ccclc 
Mostica) polity, hut hud not dei hired that form of tliuich 
government to be of divine institution. 

+ b. Appropriate with icgard to rank or dignity. 

*539 -b/ 31 Hen. 1 7 //, c. 5 A goodly .. manoui, decent 
I and tonvrnirnt for a king. *S 47 I-aumi r i xt Semi be/. 
Edio. \ T (Arb.) 33 God teat belli what honoure istlecrnti* 
for the kyngc. 1640 \ orkk Union Hon. 77 '1 he Toinbe . 
is not so decent, nor convenient ns his honour and aus tie 
served. *657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 67 He usctli a decent 
and due epithet, thus, Honourable 1 udge. 17*6 1 .apy M .W. 
MoNTAt.CE Basset 7 able 77 When kings, tiueens, knaves un- 
set in decent lank, a X794 Giuuon A ntoluog. H4 l lu- « ourt 
was regulated with decent and splendid economy. 

j- 2 . Of such appearance and proportions ns suit 
the requirements of good taste ; comely, hand- 
some. 

1600 ]. 1 ’ory tr. Leo's A ft ha 11 337 Most of their houses 
are hut of one storie high, yet arc they very decent, and 
have eath one a garden x6i6 Builokak, Deunt, comely, 
handsome. 1625 Bacon Km. Buildings (Arb) 5s.? An In* 

1 waul Couit Which is to he. .Cloistered on all Sales, vpon 
I Derent and Beautiful! Arches, as High as the first Sioiy. 
i 1669 A. Hrownk Ars Put. (1675* 4 It is impossible to make 
any decent or well pro|>ortioued thing, without this Symr- 
tiical measure of the pails orderly united. 1725 Pm »* ( >dy\s, 
xm. 273 Her decent band a shining jav’lin bore. 1725 Di 
Foe l oy. found It 'orldi 1840) 268 He had five or six apait- 
meats in his house, .two of them were very huge and decent. 

3. In accordance with or satisfying the gem ml 
standard of propiicty or good taste, in conduct, 

, speech, or action ; cf. conlormablc to or satisf) ing 
! the recognized standard of modesty or delicacy ; 

I free from obscenity. 

*545 Joye /ft/. Dan. via. 124 A f.i>er de< rnt semely 
shewe of vtwardc dcuocion. 1613 Siiaks. lim / HI, iv. 11. 
145 For vertue, and true beaut ic of the sonic, For honcstie, 
and decent carriage. 1625 Bacon Lss. Praise (Arb.) 3^7 
To Piaise a Mans selfe, cannot he Decent, ex« cpt it he in 
rare Cases. X712 Hsaknk Colin t. 29 Oct., ’Twill not he 
decent fot me to inquire into y l Aflair. *732 Bsrkiiiy 
Ahipht, 11. § 10 'The icgular decent life of a virtuous man 
1 *754 l ha i ham Lett. A ‘ephew iv. 20 Be suie to associate 

.. with men of detent and honourable livts. 1770 Giihion 
OnACneid \i. Miso. Wks. 1796 II s°7 The laws of honoui 
arc ditruent in tliffcrenl ages; and a behaviour whit h in 
Augustus was decent, would have < ovt red /Knens w-illi 
infamy, 1830 2 Cahlfton If aits Dish Peasant. { legg*. 
etl ) 375 Are you hidin’ a d.u enter 01 more liccoininei lift ? 
1855 Mac ait av Hist. Pug. IV. 26s Much mote than they had 
any tin cut pretence for asking, 1865 Mu 1 in Mom. Mat 
6 J uly, Would it have been tint rnt in me lo have gone among 
ym and said, ‘ 1 am the littest man ? ’ 
b. of persons. 

1731 Swift Poems, Striphon .y Chloe, Women inusi l.e 
detent, Anti fiom the spouse each blemish huh. 18U6 

H. H. Johnston A i/imaii/ai 0 L »/. xix. 437 ’J he W.i (. .u*a 
tantiol he at t used of mdetrm v, for they make no effort to 
he detent, hut walk about as Nature made them. 

4. Satisfying (in chaiacter, mode of living, be- 
haviour, manners, etc.) the standard of one’s 
position or circumstances; respectable. 

1712 Stffi.k .S pect. No. 443 F 7 Honcstus . makes 
modest Profit by modest Means, to the detent Support 
of his tamily 1738 Pofk /•///. Sat. 11. 71 Even in a 
bishop 1 can spy desert: Setker is de< rtit, 1771 Mrs. 
Harris in Pnv. Lett. Lit. Malmcsbuty I 2.9 I .on l 
Herbert is at Wilton with his tutor, .a decent w’HI behaved 
man. 1807 Chaiuif Par. Reg, 1. 403 Next, with then hoy, 
a decent couple came. *831 J\ L, Peacock L fohhet Las/le 
iii, Captain K . — Many dec cut families are maintained on 
smaller means. Lady C. — Decent families : ay, decent is tin 
distinction from icspectable. Respei table means rn h, and 
detent means poor. I should die if I heard my family « ailed 
decent. 1879 Geo. Ki iot Tlno. Stuh ii 27 Most of us who 
have had decent paicnts. 1882 Si rjt. Bai 1 aniini* h \pt 1 . 
Barristers L(/e I. xxiii. 200, I tcmmiber a pantaloon. Hi 
was a very sober decent fcflow. 
b. of appearance, dicss, etc. 

>696 tr. Du Mont's Toy. l.n»ant 4s Otheis go about in a 
pretty de< ent Garb. 174$ De Poe's Png. / 'rad, swan ( 1 K4 \ > 
i. xxii, 210 A well-furnished shop with a detent outside. 
>773 Johnson Let, Mrs. Thrale 6 Sept, In the afternoon 
tea was made by u very dc< ent gill 111 a printed linen. 
1843 Mrs Caiuvii Jett I. 227, ) am getting together one 
decent suit of clothes for her. 1884 F. M . Craw i okd Rout. 
.Singer 1 . 5 We made him look very decent. 

6. Satisfying a fair standard ; fair, tolerable, 
passable, * respectable ’ ; good enough in its way. 

Distinct examples of this sense arc late; within bracket-* 
arc given some earlier quots. which may belong to it. 

[1x642 Twynk in Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. S5 Tin* 
were put into hattell arraye, and skirmished together 111 
a very decent manner. X697 Dkydi n Vtrg.Geotg Ded. (1721 > 

I . 180 If his Constitution lie healthful, Tiis Mind may still 
retain a decent Vigour.] 

17*1 Addison tspect. No. ^4 F 10 At length, making a 
Sacrifice of all their Acquaintance and Relations, (the}] 
furnished out a very decent F.xecution. *773 J. IbRRiixii. 
Chr. World Unmasked (1812) 29 Some dents 1 shall pay 
myself, a decent part of the shot. x8s6 Cobbett R nr. R ides 
(1885) 1 1 . 27 'J he locust * appeared, to l»c doing pretty well, 
and had made decent shoot* .863 Fk A. Kemble Resid 
in Georgia 1 j2 'i here was not another decent kitchen, or 
flower garden in the State. x88o Miss Braddon Just a\ 
l am xi. She had just learnt enough Knglish to writ* 
a decent letter. Mod. t Oxford Tutor) He ought to he able 
to write dec ent Katin prone. 

0. quasi- Decently. 

1715-20 Poff Iliad Ml. 5*3 Nor less the Greeks their 
pious sot rows shed, And decent on the pile dis)»ose the dead 
1761 Eliz. Bonhotk Rambles of /• rankly (1797) 1 1 . 176 ’I he 
I woman was dressed neat and decent. 

, 7. Comb., at» decentdived, -looking. 

j 1800 M as. Hlkviy Mont tray J aw. A small hut 
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tolciably decent-looking house. 189a Pall Mall G, 5 Apr. 
6/ 1, 1 never stole any spoons, uml am a dcccnt-lived man as 
a whole. 

Deoentish (Vl/scntiJ), a. coi!o</. [1. prec. + 
-i.sh.] Somewhat decent, pretty decent. 

a 18x4 DiitntN * Tout Tough' in Uniy. Songster (1825) 83 
Laid up at last in a dcccntish condition. x8ao Blackiu. 
Mteg. VII. 298 The Jriikinsops had maintained a dcccntish 
sort of character, 1854 Moili v Corf. 8 May. I have a 
dcccntish kind of room heir, and I think I shall stop. 

Decently (d/’scntli), adv. [*ly-.] 

1. In a decent manner; with decency + suitably; 
+ fittingly ; becomingly ; respectably. 

155s Hui.ni r, Decentlye, decenter, 1556 Lauder Tractate 
•q T<> 1 c w It* his r>iiK In Gudlie matter, dcccntlic. 1611 
lhm * j ( of. \iv. 40 Let all things be done decently ( Vulg. 
honest c ; W\u 11 , and all 16 the. iv. honestly! and in order. 
1639 Ft ii.fr Holy IVar iv, viii. (1840) 192 He also caused 
the t orpscs of the Christians. .de< cntly to l>e interred. 166a 
BK . c out. Prayer, Chunking of li'omcn, The woman, .shall 
tome into the Church decently apparelled. 17*3 Die F01 
Col. (1840) 221 My wife, .treated me more decently than 
she had been wont to do. *7«$i Johnson Rambler No. 170 P a 
My father was butthened with more children than he could 
decently support. 1814 Southey Roderick 111, There upon 
the ground Four bodies, decently composed, were laid, 
1871 Moki ky Voltaire ti886> 74 In England, Voltaire 
noticed, the peasant is decently clad. 

2 . In a fairly satisfactory way or measure; toler- 
ably, passably. 

1846 Mrs. C a k*yu< Lett. I. 368, I cannot even steady my 
hand to write dcccntl*'. 1850 Darwin in Life if Lett. (1887) 
1. 15,1 If 1 keep decently well. 

t De centness. Oh. [nksh.] The quality 
of being decent ; decency, propriety. 

1561 V* n oN Hunting of Pttrg. 37 Shall they [our dead] be 
caned foith, wvthout any dccentncsse, as we be wont to 
t.ny forth dead horses ? 158* Mute aster \ Positions xsxviii. 

( 18871 *7 a There is a coinlyncs.se in eche kinde, and a decent* 
nessc in degree. 1670 K\ klyn Diary 6 Feb., The lawfulnesse, 
det entnesse, and necessitie of subordinate degrees and 
ranks of men. 

Decentralization (dise ntraloizfi*Jon\ [n. 
ol action from next. So mod.F. decentralisation 
{ 1R78 in At ad. /)/</.'.] 

'The action or fact of decentralizing ; decentralized 
condition; e.f. in J Wit its, the weakening of the 
central authority and distribution of its functions 
among the branches or local administrative bodies. 

1846 Hakti\t & Porikr Gen. Interest 40 An irresistible 
power of dcccntialbation. 187* M. D. Conway Rcpubt. 
.s uferst. 1. i. 10 The illustration of the dangers of extreme 
decentralisation in a republic furnished by the history of 
the United States. 

Decentralize (dfsc-ntrabiz\ v. [f. De- II. i 
+ Centralize, Cf. mod.F. dfcentraliser (187 8 
in Acad . jDict.).] 

trans. To undo the centralization of ; to distribute 
administrative powers, etc., which have been con- 
centrated in a single head or centre. Hence De- 
oe ntralized, Dece ntralizing ///. adjs. 

*?3 * Niuioi. At chit. Hcav . 91 These unconcentrated, or 
lather de-centralbed masses of stats. 2839 Bright S /. 
India t Aug , What you want is to decentralize your Govern- 
ment. i860 Art/. Rein IX. 803/2 Decentralizing influences 
w’ax faint and few. 1875 Mlkivalk Gen. Hist. Rome Ixx. 
(1877) 575 During the last century the government of the 
empire had become completely decentralized. 

t Deceper, v. Obs . [Illiterate spelling of de - 
.sc pare or t/csscfare, a, OF. desseparer , dcseparcr, 
ad. late L. dis-scparcire , f. dis - asunder + sTpardre 
to Separate, Sever.] trans. To dissever. Hence 
+ Deceleration [OF. dcce/crai ion (Godef.)], 
separation, severance. 

*547 Boordk P rev. Health 13 b, The one dccepcrcd from 
the other, a 1450 Knt. de la Pour (1868; 98 Dcccpcracion 
of the loue be twene hem. 

Decephalize (d/VfaUiz), v. Biol . [De- II. 

1 : cf. Cephalization (Gr. K«pa\ij heacf).] To 
reverse the cephalization of; to reduce, degrade, 
or simplify the parts of the head of (an animal). 
Hence Deoephalisa tion, the simplification or 
reduction of cephalic parts ; reduction of the com- 
plexity or specialization of the head, as compared 
with the rest of the body ; decephalized condition. 
(Introduced by Dana, in article cited.) 

1863 Dana in Anter. Jrnl , Science If Arts and Scr. 
XXXVI. 3 Examples of cepluih&ation . . by a transfer of 
members from the locomotive to the cephalic series (or of 
deccphalization by the reverse) occur in the two highest 
sub-kingdoms, those of Vertebrates and A rticu tales. Ibid. 

5 The Entomostracans exemplify deccphalization by de- 
generation. 

Deceptation, obs. f. Disceptatjon, discussion, 
t Dece'ptible, a. Obs. [? a. obs. F. dlccptibU 
or directly f. L. type *dcceptibilis ; see -BL k.] Apt 
to be deceived. 

1846 SikT, 13 ko\\ nk Pseud, Fp. 1 Humane nature ; of whose 
dcLcptible condition, perhaps there should not need any 
other eviction, ibid. i. iii. 8 An erroneous inclination of 
the people ; as being the most deccptible part of mankind. 

Hence DeoepUbi lity. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. St i. i. 6 Considering the shortness 
of our intellectual sight, the deceptibility and impositions 
of our senses 1837 Carlyle Dtam. Necklace Mi sc. Ess. 
^1888) V. 162 A fixed idea.. has produced a deceptibility.. 
that will dutch at stiaw>>. 


Deception (d/se*pfan). Also 6 die*, [a. F. 
deception (13th c. in 1 latzf.), ad. I., deceptidn-em, 
n. of action from dccipfrt to Deceive.] 

1 . The action of deceiving or cheating. 

c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (1840)76 Hope dispeyred, a gwer* 
domes gwerdonc ; Trusty disceyte, feythful decepciounc. 
1477 F.ahl Rivers (Caxton) Dates F ij, p 1 ben harmc- 
doers «Si loveth falshode mid desc]>cion. 1490 C ax ion 
Lneydos xxvi. 95 What grete decepcion* and tniurles she 
ymagyneth aye ns t the. 1 1500 Dot tr. Gd. Servauntes in 
Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 4 FIc dysccyte, gyle, and 
decepcyon. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 126 For greit 
discepuoun all this thing he did. <1x716 South G*)» All 
deception is a misapplying of those signs which . . were 
made the means of mens signifying or conveying their 
thoughts. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 170 He was ac- 
customed to no fnlseht>od or deception. i86e Darw'IN 
Fcrtil. On kids i. 4 s These plants exist by an organized 
s)stem of deception. 

b. The fact or condition of being deceived. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. in. iv. 113 Hee is surely 
greedy of delusion, and will hardly avoide deception. 1769 
Junius Lett, xxxi. 144 The public has fallen into the de- 
ception. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 118 Decep- 
tion— a principal ingredient in happiness. 

2 . That which deceives; a piece of trickery; 
a cheat, sham. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xx, fllierc is some 
deception, some trick. x8vj Ritchie IVand. Loire 176 
Launching the anathemas or what we call taste against .so 
paltry a deception. 1841 Miss Mitford in L’Kstrange 
Life III. viii xio There was no background to form a 
phantasmagoria deception. 

Hence Dserptlonlst, one who performs feats of 
illusion ; a juggler. 

1882 Society 20 Jan. 22/1 'The American Dcccptionist’.. 
with his marvellous juggling tricks, 

Deoe*ptional 9 ft. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to deception ; deceptive. 

1830 Galt Laurie T. v. vii. (1849) 224, I played a decep- 
tional pmt. 

Deceptions (d/se’pjds), a. Now rare. [a. 
obs. F. dcccpticux , - deux, in mcd.L. dcceplids-us 
(L)u Cange), f. deceptions m : see -ous.] Of the 
nature of or characterized by deception ; that tends 
to deceive, cheat, or mislead. 

160 6 Shaks. Tr. if Cr. v. ii. 123 An esperance. .That doth 
inuert th'attest of eyes and cares ; As if those organs had 
deceptious functions. X789 Path Jrnl. 20 July Advt., To 
puff off an old stock in a dcccptious manner. 18*4 Rbn- 
tiiam Bk. Fallacies Wks. 1843 II. 4J7 Deceptious terms. 

1. In the war department,— honour and glory. 2 In inter- 
national affairs, honour \ glory , and dignity. 18*9 £ rammer 
706/a False attacks, feints, and deceptious demonstrations. 
1843 Tail's Mag. X. 622 Stripped of its dcccptious summer 
verdure. 

t Dece’ptiously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. -h -LY 2.] 
In a way characterized by deception ; in such a 
way as to deceive. 

‘ She then 

Bf.ntham 
dcccptiously 

evidentiary. 

Deoeptitious (d/septi*Jas) f a. rare . [f. L. 
stem deiept- (see next) -h - it ions (from L. -ictus).] 
Of a deceptive kind or character. 

x8«7 Bkniiiam Ration . livid. Wks. 1843 VII, 15 Any 
deceptitious representation of psychological facts. 

Deceptive (d/se‘ptiv), a. [a. F. diccptif) - ive 
(1378 in I latzf.), in metl. or mod.L. dcceptjvus , f. 
dcccpF ppl. stem of deciplre to deceive ; see -ive. 
In English a recent word (not in Shaksp.), which 
lias taken the place of Deceptious.] Apt or tend- 
ing to deceive, having the character of deceiving. 

Deceptive cadsnee (Music) : false or interrupted cadence : 
see False rt. 2 b. 

x6xx Cotgr., Deceptif dcceptiue, deceitfull, deceiuing. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. c 1780 V. Knox Remarks Gram. 
Schools ( R.', It is to be feared, .that this mode of education 
. .is ultimately deceptive, 1787 Hargrave Tracts , Case of 
Impositions (R.), The deceptive verbal criticism from words 
no longer understood. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 295 
A mere shadow and deceptive nonentity. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (1886) 171 We see the same men* .kneeling, 
rising, bowing, with acceptive solemnity, 
f D. as so. Deceiving faculty. Obs. 

*65* Gaulk Magastrom. a68 By learning the deceptive, 
and proving the experience, of the magical Art. 

Deceptively (tiAc’ptivii), adv. [ ly -.] in 
a deceptive manner, so as to deceive. 

x8*s Coleridge Aids Rtf. (1848) I. 104 If he use the 
words, right and obligation , he does it deceptively. 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazon II, 58 Two smaller kinds, which arc 
deceptively like the little Nemeobius Lucina. 

Dece ptiveness, [-kesm,] The quality of 
being deceptive. 

. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. vi, An Executive ‘pretend- 
ing . really with Jess and less deceptiveness now, *to be 
dead \ 1873 Burton Hist. Scot.W. Ixx. 201 A characteristic 
deceptivenexs that must have comprehended self-deceit. 

Deo#ftivity (dfsepti-viti). [f. as Deceptive 
-F- iTY.j = Deoeptiveness ; also concr. a thing of 
deceptive character. I 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) zjo A Deceptivity, a Sham* ! 
thing. 

t Beca jptor. Obs. In 5 -our. [ad- (through 
Fr.) L. dlceptdr-em deceiver, agent-n. from dcci- 
Plre to deceive. Cf. later F. ddeepteur (Littrth.] 

A deceiver. 


wny us iu vicvti v c. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIII. 582 She the 
appoints him dcccptiously in tnc bath house. 1817 Henthai 
Plan Pari. Reform cxv, Circumstantially but dcceptiousl 
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1484 Caxton ASsop iv. xi. (1889) 1 16 Vpocrytes and dece|>- 
tours of gtxl and of the world. 

t Dece*ptory 9 Ct. Obs . [ad. L. deceptori-us 
deceitful, T. dcccptor-em deceiver: see -ory. In 
obs. F. ittceptoire .] Apt to deceive. 

c *430 Lydg. Bochas 1. xi. 11554) 25 a, See how deccptoryc 
Been all these worldly revoluciotw. 1727-30 in Bailey vol. 
1L and folio ; whence 1753 in Johnson. 

| D6C**$tr6SS. rare. [fern, of Dkceptor, an- 
swering in sense to JL deceptrix : see -ess.] A 
iemale deceiver. 

x88o M. Crommelin Black Abbey II. viii. 139 The pretty 
I dcccptrcsss woke refreshed. 

j t Dece^pture. Obs. [f. L. dccepl- ppl. stem of 
dccipFre + -urk.] ‘Fraud, deceit 1 (Halliwell). 
Deoe*rebrize, v. [f. De- II. 1 +Cerebu-um 
4 -tzk.] To deprive of the cerebrum ; to pith. 
Docern (d/k5 in), V. [a. F. dlccrnc-r (1318 in 
Godef.), ad. L. decernPre to decide, pronounce a 
decision, f. De- I. 2 4- cemlre to separate, distin- 
guish, decide : see Ckrn v . In OF. ddeertter was 
confused in form with descerncr y discerner\ the 
clear distinction between the two dates only from 
the 1 6th c. ; hence, in English also, decern is found 
with the sense Discern.] 

I. To decide, determine, decree, 
f 1. trans. To decide, determine (a matter dis- 
puted or doubtful). Obs, a. with simple obj. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. mu. ii. 1 to Be he Text Jmi decerne 
all 'I ha casis. 1555 Em- n Decades 80 The controuersie shuldc 
bee decerned by the bysshope of Rome. 

| b. with inf. or object clause. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1495) 11. 720 a/r Holy 
faders . . decerned & concluded that it .sliolde be burved 
j with theyr mayster. xsoa Arnoldi: Citron. (1811) 162 Whan 
I my nuble prince . . had decerned to send me his oratour to 
1 France. 1R35 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 531 This ilk Donald 
i . . 1 >ecernit nes thairfoir richt suddantlie To gif battcll. X547 
! Homilies 1. Charity 1. (1859) 69 He shall not be deceived, but 
truly decern and judge, a 16x9 Fotiiekiiy Athcom. 1. v. § 2 
I (1622) ^1 To make them decerne, there should be no God. 

I c. ttitr. 

1532 Kennedy Com pend. Tract . in IVodr. *S<x . Mi sc. (1823) 

I 105 The Apostolis and Eldaris convenit to dispute and de- 
; cemc upoun the questioun. 

| 2. trans . To decree by judicial sentence. Now 

a technical term of Scottish judicature ; the use of 
the word * decerns 1 being necessary to constitute 
a Decree : see quot. 1774 in d. 

! a. with simple obj. 

I <■ *555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 182 She .. 

was denounced . . contumax, and a citation decerned for her 
I appearance. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 111. viii. 181 
l But onely pronounce the sentence according to that which 
I he who sitteth judge in the Court, hath decreed and de- 
| ccrned. a x8jo Rossetti Dante if Circ . 1. (1874) 118 Since 
1 thou. Death, and thou only, canst aecern Wealth to my life, 
or want, at thy free choice. 

b. that something be done. 

1460 Cafgrave Citron. 274 The lordis of this present Par- 
1 lement t x 3991 decerne and deme, That the dukes .. schal 
le.se . . her dignitc. 13x3 R. Sampson in Strypc Eccl.Mem . 
I. i. 17 A commission to some men . . to dcccrn (that) the 
same one exception and process .. were of no strength. 
1383-8 Hist. James VI (1801) 21 It was decernit that . . shoe 
sould be transport it to the fortaliee of Lochlcvin, and thair 
decernit to rcmainc in captivity. 

c. a person, etc. to be or to do something. + To 
decern m : to mulct in by decree of court. 

x5«6 Sc. Acts Jas. V(jBi^) ^06 (Jam.) Decernit to haif in- 
turrit the panis contenit in said actis. i$S 9 Dium. Occnrr . 

1 (1813) 52 1 he forthe of Aymouth decernit to be cassin down. 

X508 Grafton Chron. Rich. II an. 23 II. 405 Wc . . by the 
1 power, name, and authentic to us . . committed, pronounce, 
i decerne [1494 Fabyan dyscerne] and declare, the same king 
Richard . . to be . . unworthy to the rule and governaunce. 
1640-1 Kirkcudbr . War-Cotttm, Min. Bk. (1855) 41 Roger 
Gotdoun ,.for his contumacie in not coming totheCom- 
mittie . . is decernit in xx nierks monie of fyne. Ibid. 43 
Decerns Alexander Gordoun. .to content and’pey to George 
Glendonyng . . the soume of xxij lib. xiqs. iiijd. 168 %Lottd. 
Gas. No. 1682/1 The Ix>rds Commissioners of Iusticiary, 
therefore Decerne and Adjudge the said Archibald Earl of 
i Argile to be Execute to the Death. 170 Stewart's Trial 
283 They . . decern and adjudge the said James Stewart to 
be carried back to the prison. 1754 Erskink Princ. Sc. 
Law (1809) 438 If a bastard might be decerned executor as 
next of kin to his mother. 

d. intr. 

1541 Paynf.l Catiline xvii. 29 b, Whan they suffre, they de- 


Hist, Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 363 Therefore [the Lord Ordinary] 
suspends the letters simpltciter t and decerns.^ 18x7 Blackw . 
Mag. I. 437/1 The court below . . decerned in terms of the 
prayer of the complaint. 1880 Chambers* Emycl. s. v. Debts, 
If the sum decerned for . . do not exceed, etc. 
e. transf. • 

1850 Pairs Mag. XVII. 106/2 One has said, * It is not 
this ’ : another avers, ‘ It is not that ' : one decerns it [a book] 
too elaborate. 

II. To discern. 

1 3. trans . To distinguish or separate by their 
differences (things that differ, one thing from 
another). Obs . 


emoye i , 

that shall not. a t$jt Knox Hist. Rtf Wks. 2846 1 . x88 We 
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must decerne the immaculat spews of Jesus Christ, frame 
the Mother of confusioun. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad, 1. 99 That rule. . whereby . he deccrneth and chooscth 
good from bad. at 849 Dmumm, ok Hawi h. Disc. Impresa's 
IVks. (1711) 228 Things which cannot be decerned from 
others*^ as fowls like to others. 

b. intr. To distinguish, discriminate between, 
a 1535 Sir T. Mork IVks. 528 (R.) To deserne betwene the 
true doctrine and the false. 189a A. R. Watson (lea. Gil- 
fit lan iii. 38 With little skill to decern between the good 
and the evil in literature. 

4. To see distinctly (with the eyes or the mind); 
to distinguish (an object or fact) ; to discern. 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 9 Then all that we 
ether by sight may decerne, or by arte conceive. 1595 Blan* 
thardin e Ft. 11. Ded., You may well decerne, that my will- 
ing minde dooth bewraie tny good meaning, c 16x0 Sir J. 
Mklvil Mem . (1735) 94 A Princess who could decern and 
reward good Service, a 1638 Mede Apostnsie Wks. (1672) 
54 The starres and lights therein should not easily be de- 
cerned. 1891 H. S. CoNsiAULK Horses , Sport) <$■ Waryj 
Differences .that cannot be decerned by the eye. 

Hence BaotTning 1 vbl. sb. f + Decernment. 
a 1 535 Sir T. More IVks. 528 (R.) The decerning of the 
true woord of God . . from the countrefet woorde of man. 
1551 Roiiinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 125 tnarg , The 
decerning of punishment putte to the discretion of the magis- 
trates. 1386 A. Day F.ng. Snrctarv 1. (162s) 142 Judge by 
your owne deccrnement, how much, a 1079 T. Good w in 
Wks. 111 . 1. 488 (R.) A yet more refined elective discretion 
or decemment. 

Decern&ble, var. of Discernable. 
t Dece rnent, a. 06 s. [ad. L. dccerncnt-em, 
pr. pplc. of decernfrc to Decern.] Decerning ; 
« Decretory i. 

1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles 1 1 , iv. 341 'Die reasons of good 
and evil extrinsic to the Divine Essence are al dependent on 
the Divine Wil either dcccrncnt or legislative. 

Deoernitnre (d/saunititu). Sc. Law. [f. De- 
cern v. (or its source) ; the formation is irregular, 
imitative of such pairs as invest, investiture. Cf. 
Ckrniturk .1 The action of decerning ; a Decree 
of a (Scotch) court of justice. 

163a Litiigow Train ix. 380 Being urged to it by Captainc 
Wairds dcccrnitour, 1 freely performed his Direction. x6 66 
in Brown Supplt. Morrison's Decisions (1826) 1 . 517 Sufli- 
dent to maintain his right of the stipend, and to infer deett- 
niturc against' the heritors. 1885 D. Beveridge Cm trass <y 
P ullialtan I. iv. 130 We find two dcccmiturcs in favour of 
Bessie Bur. *885 Ld. Seluornk in Law Kcp. 10 Appeal 500 
The first question . . is, whether the dccerniture in terms of 
the declaratory conclusions of the summons is. .correct, 

+ Deoe*rp, zs. Obs. Pa. pple. decerped, de- 
oerpt. [adT L. decerp-Zrt to pluck off, crop, cull, 
f. De- T. 2 + carfPre to pluck, etc. With the pa. 
pple. dec apt, cf. L. dece/pt-us, (Cf. Disoerp : the 

two were often confused.)] 
tram. To pluck off or out ; to extract, excerpt. 
*331 Elyot Gov. iii. xxiv, Ttilli saicth . . Manncs soule. 
bemge decerpt or taken of the portion of diuinitic called 
Mens, may be compared with none other thinge . . but with 
god hym selfe. 1366 Paint rr Pal, Pleas, Dcd. I. 2 Out of 
whom I decerped and chose sundry proper and com- 

mendable Histories. 1637 Tomi.inson Tenon s Disp . 355 
Plums, decerped from, different trees. 1678 Cuuworth 
Intell. Syst. 373 That Clod was a Mind passing through 
the whole Nature of things, from whom our Souls were, as 
it were, decerped or cut out. 

U for Disoerp, to puli to pieces, divide. 

1331 Elyot Gov. i. ii, Howe this most noble Isle of the 
worlde was decerpt and rent in pieces. 

t Decerpt, v. Obs , [f. L. decerpt ppl. stem 
of decerpifre ; see prec, Cf. Excerpt.] ^ nrec. 

a 161a Donnk Biaflaparo* (1644) 83 The rags ot Fathers 
decerptcd and decocted by Gratian, and the glosses of these. 
1631 Raleigh's Ghost 355 The aoule of the world, from which 
. . they, .taught, .that . .the Soules of men, were decerpted. 

t DeoeTptible, a. Obs . rare ,-° [f. L. ppl. 
stem decerpt - (see prec.) + -iblk : cf. contemptible .] 
‘That may be cropped off* (Bailey, vol. II, 1727'. 
t Deca rption. Obs. rare . [n. of action f. J.. 
decerpPre, cucerpt - : see Decerpt and -ion.] ‘ A 
cropping off, or pulling away* (Phillips 1657); 
that which is plucked on. 

x66a Glanvill Lux Orient, iii. (1682) 25 If our souls arc 
but particles and decerptions of our parents. 

t Beeertartion. Obs . [ad. L. deccrtdtion-an , 
n. of action f. decertare to nght it out, contend, f. 
De- I. 3 4- certdre to contend.] Contention, strife, 
contest ; dispute. 

1633 Heywood Hierarch, vi. 334 Great hath the Dcccrta- 
tion Bin, mongst the Learned men, 'bout the Creation of 
blessed angels, 1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . 1 v. xii. 2 1 3 A 
decertation betweene the disease and nature. x66x Arnway 
Tablet 3x3 (L.) The day of decertation, * pro aria et focis 

Deoee, deoeee, deoesa(e v obs. ff. Decease. 
S80I88 (d/se's). rare. [ad. L. decessus going 
down, decrease, f. decedht to go down, depart, 
etc. : cf. Decease.! Decrease, diminution. 

1854 Sm Dobell Balder iii. 17 Whatever . : from below 
Receives nor of accession or decess. Ibid, xxiv. 167. 

Secession (d/se-Jan). Now rare. [ad. L. de- 
eessidn-ttn, n. of action from decedtre (see prec.), 
(Cf. OF. dpetssion 15th c.)] Departure, with* 
drawn! ; secession ; deviation from a given stan- 
dard, ‘coming do^n’; decrease, diminution (opp. 
to accession). 

*606 Warner Alb, h 'ng. xv. xcvii. (16121 387 The UrittUh 
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Church in primatiue Profession Proceeded, till did Slaughter 
make therein a forst D occasion. 1611 Spskd Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xvi. § 36 By rebellious tlecessions, and absentments of him- 
selfe. 16*3 T. Scot Htghiv. G<*d 39 Succession of Persons 
without succession of Doctrine is' a decession, a defection. 
1633 W. Scon h ss. Drapery 7 (T.) By the at cession and 
deccssion of the matter. 1655 Fuller Lh. Hist. 111. vi. ft 48 
By this . . dccesion of the Jews, i8ss Southey Lett . (1856' 
III. 336 In the event of Gifford’s decession, or decease, a 
new r Quarterly Review * has been talked of. 

Hence Deee’asioniat, an advocate of secession, 
x 866 Mi orn. Star 20 Aug. 6/3 The Democrats, and . . the 
dcccssionists. 

t Dece'SSOr. Obs . [a. L. den’s to/ one who 

j retiies, a retiring officer, in late L. (Augustine, etc.) 

, ‘ predecessor*, agent-11, from decedfre to depart, rc- 
I tire.] = Predecessor. 

1647 Ter. Taylor Lib. Proph. vii. 128 The Popes may 
deny Christ as well as their Chcifc and Decessor Peter. 
1651-3 -- .Serin, for year 1. iv. 42 David . . humbled himself 
for the sin* of his Ancestors ana Dccessors. 

Deoeue, -eyue, Deceyte, obs, ff. Deceive, 
Deceit. 

Deceuer, Deoez, obs. ff. Dissever, Decease. 
tDecha rm, v. Obs. [a. F. dicharmcr , in 
Cotgr. descharmer ( to vnclmrme, vnsjiell f. dp-, 
dcs -, L. dis- (see De- I. 6) -f charmer to charm.] 
trans. To undo the effect of (a charm or spell) ; 
to disenchant, 

16 , Harvey (J.), He was .. cured by det harming the 
witchcraft. 

t Dechay*, v. Obs. [ad. OF. dcdia-cir , dc- 
cha ir : see Decay.] By-iorm of Decay v. 

xej^Compf. Scot. i. (1873) 21 Al dominions altris, dechaeis, 
nnJc cuminis to subuersume. 

t Deche, v. Obs. [OE. dican : app. not known 
in the other Teut. longs.] To daub ; to smear, 
to lute. 

a 1000 Ain kic Horn. (Thorpe) II. 260 Hi bewundoit liis 
lie mid Imenre scytan fccdcccd mid wyitum. c 1000 Sa.i. 
Lee 1 hd. 1 . 150 Dot bonne mine cla <5 b»*‘ ro f* lrgcto (Ham bare. 
Ibid. I. 182 lxxviii, Cnuc.a mid rysle, and x^dec mine clnft 
btcrmid [cf. Ixxix, Smyic bonne anne cla 5 (i.crmid, le^e to 
p.ere miltaii]. c 1430 Pallatt. on Hush . 1. 1124 Al thccs 
comixl wul deche Kvery defnute, and nil the woundes Irchc. 
Ibid. ix. 18s Oil-tcmpred lvme this joyntes sh.tl Moment, 
Thenne ysels inyxt with litcl water renne 1 horough, deching 
alle this liolsom instrument. 

t Dechee*rful, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [See 1 )e- 
II. 3.] Void of cheerfulness, melancholy. 

1607 Middleton l' eve Gallants iv. vii, O dcchccrful ’pren- 
tice, uncomfortable servant. 

Dechemicalize, -ation, dechoralize, deci- 
ceronize : see De- II. 1. 

Dechanite (de'x^nait, de*k-). Min. [Named 
after the geologist von Dcchcn : see -ite.] A 
vanadate of lead and yinc, occurring in red or 
reddish-yellow masses. 

X85X A uter. yrnl. Sc, Ser. it. XII. 208 Dcchcnitc comes 
from .. Bavaria. 1884 in Dana Min. 604. 

De-chri'stianize, v, [De- II. i (OF. had 
desk/ ettianer .] t/ans. To ilcprive or divest of its 
Christian character ; to make no longer Christian. 

Fraser's Mag. X. 17 The Jew-bill has de-Christianised 
onc^ branch of our legislature aficady. ,1884 Dean Burcon 
in Pall Mall G. 11 Dec. 1/2 To de-Christinnire the place — 
to disestablish Religion in Oxford— was the great Object of 
those individuals. 

Hence De-chrl'stianixed ppl. a. t -ixing vbl. sb. f 
De-christlaniifttion. 

' 1869 D. P. Chase in Standard 270 ct..Thc Dc-Christian- 
ising of the Colleges of Oxford. 188a Chunk Q. Rev. July 
434 A dechristiani7etl nation. x88a W. S. L11 1 Y in Spectator 
25 Mar. 391 The dechnstianisation and the demoralisation 
ot that country [France] are proceeding pari passu, 

Deoi- (desi), shortened from L. decimus tenth. 

1 . In the French metric system, the initial element 
in names of measures and weights which are one 
tenth of the standard unit. (Cf. Deca-.) Thus 
D6oiar9, D 4 ci gramme, -gram, D6oiIitre, D 4 ei- 
mfttre, D 6 ci«t 4 re, the tenth part of the are, 
gramme , litre, mitre, and stlre respectively. (The 
accents are generally omitted in Eng.) 

1801 Dupr£, Neol. FT. Put. s. v., In dry measure, the. . 
decilitre in eoual to one eighth of the litron. 1809 Naval 
Chron. XXII. It wax about three decimetres in length, 
1810 Ibid. XXlVJ^oi Deciar = 263 sauare toises. ibid ., 
Decimeter . . decilittre . . decistere . . decigram. , 1871 C. 
Davi Metr. Syst. i. 14, 1 decilitre a6- 102338 cubic inches. 
1883 Daily News 12 Tuly 3/7 Cartridges of one decimetre in 
length each. 1890 Ibid. 24 Nov, 6/2 A decigram of liquid is 
used for each injection. 

2 . Rarely in technical terms, as + deoi-duodeol- 
mal a ., (a crystal) having the form of a ten-sided 
prism with twelve additional planes at the ends 
(six at each end). 

1803-17 R. Jamfson Char. Min. (ed. 3) ao 6 Sex -decimal, 
when the planes that belong to the prism . . and those which 
belong to the two summits, are the one six, and the other 
ten in number or vice versa . . In the same manner, we say, 
Ot toilecimal . . octo-dnodecimal , and dcciduodci intal. 

Dtoidable (dfoi'dab’l), a. [See -able.] 

1 . Capable of being decided. 

1594 Carew H uarte' s Exam. IVitsy. (1596) 32 What the 
vse . . of them may be . . is not easily decideable. 163! 
Chillingw. Re tig . Prot. 1. ii. ft x*6. 115 Controversies . , 
about Faith, are either not at nil decidable . . or they may 
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be determined by biripture. 1708 J. Chami«krla\ nk .St 
Gt. Brit. 11. 11. vi. (1743) 306 All loses of trade . . arc thm 
decidable Carlyle Sterling in. i (1871) 169 '1 he thing 

not being deudablc by that kind of weapon. 

1 2 . To be decided, oj>cn to decision. Obs. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Crt. Brit. i\, xv. (16321788 It wasaques 
lion decideable, whether of the kingdoms was first to he dealt 
with. 

Decide (d/soi-d), r.l Forms : 4-7 descide, 
5 deside, 5-6 deoyde, 6 disayde, disoede, 7 
discide, 6- decide, [a. F. divider (1403 in 
Ilatzf.), ad. L. dead I re to cut off, cut the knot, 
decide, determine, f. I>E- I. 2 1 umlPtc to cut. In 
OF. also des-cidct , in Eng. des-, dis - : cf. De- 16 ] 

1 . Dans. To determine (a question, controversy, 
or cause) by giving the victory to one side or the 
other ; to bring to a settlement, settle, resolve (a 
matter in dispute, doubt, or suspenses 

1 1380 Wyclik Set. IVks. III. 420 Bifore cause wue 
desaded hytwene wysc men. 1484 Caxi on Fables of A Ifom * 
(1889) 4 'lhc cause came before the kyng to be dec yd**d 
and pletyd. 1559 W. C unningham C osmogr. Glasse 43 '1 here 
is great controversie touching the Enrthes fouime . which 
must bo deseided . . or we can safely prot ede further. X394 
Hooker lucl. Pol. i\.x. (1611) 146 Till it be . dn itled who 
have stood for truth XR97 .Shake, s Hen. II ', i\. ». 182 hither 
end in peace . . Oi to the place of dificiencc call the Swords 
Which must decide it. 2667 Milton I*. L. \ 1. 303 Fit to 
decide the Empire of great Heav'n. a 1677 Barrow H‘As. 
(1830) I. 363 Advocates plead causes, and judges decide 
them, i860 '1 yndall Chic. 1. xxiv. 170 The proper persons 
to det idc the question. M<hI, ’This day will det idc his fate. 

2 . To biing to a decision or resolve. 

17x0 Sit ELK Taller No. 141 Pa Have agreed to l»e de- 
cided by your Judgment. 1836 Sou 1 hi v Lett. (1856) I V. 46 j 
This ‘Tasso* came in good time to decide me in a mnttci 
upon which I was hesitating 

3 . absol. or intr. To settle a question in dispute; 
to pronounce a final judgement. Const, between, 
in favour of, against ; also with ilause (or its. 
equivalent). 

173a Folk F.p. Baihutst 1 Who bhall decide, when Doctors 
disagree ? 1749 Smou p n Retch idc 11. ii, I .et heaven dcudi 

Between me and my foes. 1794 Sullivan Vu w Nat. II. /6s 
To judge and to decide on the authority of historical luonu- 
meals. 1844 Marry a 1 Ptivateetsman xvii. 124 You shall 
be the arbitress of her fate, and what you ilei idc shall hr 
n revocable. i8$a f. D. Hardy Mem. Lit Langdalc 10 His 
father had decided that he should he brought up to the 
medical profession. 1863 C,m>. Ki 10 1 Romola if. xxii, Mo- 
menu when our passions speak and decide for us. 

4 . intr. To come to a conclusion, make up one’s 
mind; deteimine, resolve. Const, inf., on, upon, 
against. 

2830 D’Israfli C has. /, III. i. 8 An English monarch now 
decided to rrign without a Bailiamcnt. 1887 C. J. Aiihkv 
hug Ch. <V its Bps. II. 54 Butlci soon after this decided 
against Nonconformity. Mo<i. Have you decided on going? 
1 nave fully decided upon this course, 
f 5 . trans. T o cut off, separate. Obs. rare . 

*579 » n . Fuller Holy Prof. bit. ir. xix. 122 Again, our 
seat denies us trafikk here, The sea too near decides us 
from the rest. 

+ Deci de, v .' 1 Obs . rare , [ad. L. decid-Pre to 
fall down or off, f. De- I. 1 + codin' to fall.] intr. 
To fall off. 

. l65 7 . T o mlinson Renou's Disp. 265 [The flowers of Helle- 
bore] in whose middle when they are ready to decide, grow 
short husks. 

Decided (d/sai’ded ),///. a. [f. Decide v. ] ] 

1 . Settled, certain ; definite ; unquestionable. 

1790 Impartial Hist. I Car in Anter. 419 Such various 
accounts have been given.. that it is difficult to form any 
decided opinion. 1858 Dn kkns Lett, (1880) II. 61 It was 
a most decided and complete success. 1879 Rood Chromatn s 
xvin. 315 Decided greens are not admitted except in small 
touches. 

2 . Resolute, determined, unhesitating. 

1790 Paley Horae Paul, Rom. ii. 17 They had taken a 
decided part in the great controversy. x8»8 Scott h M 
Path vii, Henry Smith spoke out boldly, and in a decided 
voice. 1840 Alison Hist. Europe VIII. xlix. ft 13. M 
found them vacillating, he left them decided. 

Deoidedly (d/sai dudli), adv. [-i.y -.] 

1 . Definitely, in such a manner as to preclude 
question or doubt. 

1790 Han. More Relig. Fash. I Cor Id (ed. 3) 46 The balance 
perhaps w ill not turn out no decidedly in favour of the times. 
1841 W. Spai ding Italy tf It. Isl. I. 33 All the rustic dresses 
are not graceful, and., some are decidedly ugly, i860 
Tyndall Glac, 11. xxvii. The lateral portions (of a 
glacier] are very decidedly laminated. 

2. In a determined manner, with decision, un- 
hesitatingly. 

s8os Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xiv. 117 He 
decidedly answered, No. 1884 Sir J. Stephen in Law 
Reports ia (J. Bench Div. 281 If the House had resolved 
ever so decidedly that [etc.]. 

Deci*dednes»* [-NKB8.] The quality of being 
decided ; see the adj. 

*804 W. Tayi oi( in Ann. Rev. II. 359 That detidedness 
of practical counsel which always accompanies clearness of 
intellect. 1897 J. Aikman Hist. Scot. Iv. mi. at Decidcd- 
ness of principle. 

t Deci’demesit. Obs. rare. [f. Decide ?/.' + 
•KENT; cf. judgement .] -Dkcihion. 

a 1693 Flktlhkr Love's Ptlgr, 11. i, Debridements able To 
•peak ya noble gentlemen. 
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T Booideuoe (dc sidens). Obs. [f. as DeOMKNT: 
M'C - KNC K. (J f. D EC ADEN CK. ] 1 . Fa I ling off. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. ix. 127 The decidence 
of their [deer's] homes. 

2. F.illiiig off in strength, vigour, etc. ; decline. 
1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Lmnptt. u. 165 If the bloud, con- 
stituted in this state of doidnue, decay so far as leti.]. 
Ibid, xviit. 611 When Childien aic in a neutral state of 
decidence, 

t Do'cidency. Oh. ian\ [f. as prec. : see 
-ENCY.] Falling, tailing, subsidence. 

i6ji Hk.os Xiio Dip. P 238 Tlowes not, till the ebb or 
dc< nlrn< y. 

t De cident, a. Oh. fad. L. decident-em, pi. 
pple. of drddOe to fall down or off, f. I)E- 1 . 
1,2 + ctnPrc to fall : cf. 1 )KC SDENT.J Falling. 

1674 Dt kani m Phil. /'tans. XLIV. 223 Occident lapi- 
dost rut Waters. 

Decider (d/sahbj). [f. Decide v . + -kr *.] 

( )ne who or that which decides (a controversy, 
question, etc.). 

1592 Wvrlky Armotie 23 The Scriptures of God. the 
decider of all conirouersirs. 1764 Foote Patron 1. Wks 
1799 l< 329 The paragon of poets, decider on merit, chief 
justice of taste. 186a Wn bfri-orce Let. in Life III. 106 
The danger of having, .the Irish Bishops made the actual 
deciders of our doctiinc. 

b. spec . m Pacing. A final race or heat which 
decides the contest ; csp. an extra one run for that 
purpose, c.g. after a dead heat. 

1883 Standard t8 June 2/4 He. .disposed of Egcric in the 
decider 1887 Daily News 8 June 6 5 This pair ran a dead 
heat last year .and in the decider Hutton Park proved, .the 
letter. 

Deciding (d/sai dig), vbl. sb. [-1NG L] The 
action of the verb Decide; decision. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 182 For the 
dec yduig of the same matter. 1690 Lot ki- Hunt. Und, 11. 
xiii. 9 20 In deciding of Questions in Philosophy. 

Deci ding, ///. a. [-ino A] That decides ; 
decisive. 

1658-9 Burton's Diaty (1828) IV. 68 This is a very great 
question, and n deciding question 1856 R. A. Yack. iian 
Aiystii \ (i860) II. viii. vii. 74 The deciding epoch of his 
| Belimen's] life. 

Hence Decl'dingly adv., decisively, byway of 
decision. 

1646 Sir T. Brow \i Pseud. If mi xiii. 366 Herodotus . 
hath denied this point, and so dccidingly concludeth. 

II Decidua d/sidiz/ia . [mod. or mcd.L. for 
me mb ran a decidua deciduous membrane; see Dc* 
ciDrors.] 

1 . Phys. A name given by Dr. \V. Hunter to 
the membrane formed, in the impregnated uterus 
of certain orders of Mammalia, by alteration of the 
upper layer of its lining mucous membrane ; it 
forms the external envelope of the ovum, and is 
east off at parturition (whence the name). 

178* Aunt. Dialogues (ed. 2 *356 There is the false or spongy 
chorion, which Dr. (W. J Hunter has found to c onsist of two 
distinct layers ; that which lines the uterus he styles mem- 
brana caduca or decidua, because it is east ofT after deh\ery. 

. .1 he decidua and dec idua reflexa, diffci in appearance from 
the true chorion. 1794 J. Hunter Hies. 1837 IV. 57 The 
enlargement of the uterus, the newly formed vascular mem- 
brane, or decidua, lining the cavity, .*uffi< iently prove con- 
ception to have taken nlaie. 1841 E. Rigby Syst. Mid - 
wi/t'fv 1, iii. 27 To Dr. W. Hunter arc wc indebted for the 
first correct description of the decidua. 

at if ib 1875 tr. Z tents sen's Cycf. Med. X. 335 The so called 
dec idua cells. 

2 . Path. The lining membrane of the unim- 
pregnated uterus discharged in some cases of dys- 
menorrhea. 

1864 F Churchill Dis. Women it. iv. (ed. 5) 211 Ovarian 
congestion, calling forth a sympathetic growth of the uterine 
glands, forming a false deetdua. .86, New Syd. Soe. Bien- 
nial Retrospect 378 The idea that it is a simple menstrual 
decidua. 

Decidual (d/si’dii/il), a. Phys . [f. DlcI1)1’-a 
+ -al] Of or pertaining to the decidua. j 

1837 Owen Note in J. Hunter’s Wks. IV. 69 The continua- j 
tion of the uterine veins into dec idual canals. 1859 Todd • 
Cyd. Anat. V. 65 3 '1 hesc two decidual coats. 1809 W. S. j 
Playfair Treat. Midwifery I. it. ix. 264 The decidual cells 
are greatly increased in size. J 

Decrauary, a. rare. [f. as Decidu-oph + | 
-ary : not on L. analogies.] Deciduous. 

. l8 7 * Darwin Desc. Alan II. xiii. 80 The shedding of the 
dcciduary margins may be compared with the sheading by 
very young birds of their down. 

|| Deciduata (d/si cli/^ |4 ?* tA), sb.pl. Zool. [mod. 
L. adj. pi. neut. (sc. animdlia i of decidua t -us ; gee 
next.] A term comprising all placental Mammalia 
which possess a decidua or deciduate placenta ; with 
some systematise the Deciduata and Non-deciduata 
are major divisions of monadelphous mammals. 

1879 tr * HaeckeVs Rvot. Man II. xix. 161 All Placental 
Animals which possess this deciduous membrane are classed 
together as Deciduata. 

Decidu&te (d/si*di«,rt), a. Zool. [ad. med.L. 
decidua t -us, f. Decidua ; see -atk l a.] a. Pos- 
sessing a decidua ; belonging to the Deciduata. 
b. Of the nature of a decidua ; said of a placenta 
which is cast off at parturition. 

1868 Owen Anat Vert. III. xxxviii. ^24 The deciduate 
type of lining substance. 1875 tr. Schmidt 1 s Desc . 4- Dario. 
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273 As non-deciduate mammals, the Cetacea are held to be 
moie closely allied to the Ungulata than to the Carnivora 
which are deciduate. 188s Mivart Cat 474 The placenta 
is dec iduatr. 

Deciduity (dt*sidi/Hti). rare. [f. L. type 
*dcciduitas, i. deciduous : see -ity.] Deciduous- 
ness. 

1846 WoRCthThH cites KkITII. 

| Deciduous (d/si-db/ps), a. [f, L. daidu-us 
| falling down, falling off (i. dccia-Zrc : see Deci- 
1 dent; + -o us. Cf. mod.F. dZcidu.] 
f 1 . Falling down or off. Obs. 

1656 H More Enthus. Tri. (17121 32 The Lightnings 
without Thunder arc as it were the deciduous flowers of the 
dvstivul Stars. 

f b. Sinking, declining. Obs. rare. 

1791 E. Darwin Pot. Card. 1. 16 Yon round deciduous day, 
Tressed with soft beams. 

2 . Pot. and Zool. Of parts of plants or animals 
(as leaves, petals, teeth, horns, etc/ : Falling off 
or shed at a particular time, season, or stage of 
growth. Opposed to persistent or permanent . 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 11 5/1 Deciduous leaf. 1690 
Bovt e Chr. / ’irtuoso 11 11 Hi, Which some anatomists there- 
fore call deciduous parts, such as the placenta uterina, 
and the different membranes that involve the fa*tus. 1704 
1 J, Hakmik Lex. Techn ., Deciduous , is that which is apt or 
ready to fall.. Thus the Botanists say, in some Plants the 
Perianthium or Calyx is deciduous with the Flower, i.e. 
falls from off the Plant with it. it 66 Pennant Zool. I. p. xxii, 
Upright branched horns, annually deciduous. 1784 Cowrm 
Task ui. 468 Ere the beech and elm have cast their leaf 
Deciduous. 187a Huxley Phys. xii, 390 The first set of 
teeth, called deciduous or milk teeth. 1875 Darn* in Insectiv. 
PI. xv. 353 The deciduous, .scales of the leaf buds. 

b. Pot . Of a tree or shrub : That sheds its leaves 
every year ; opposed to evergreen. 

1778 Bp. Low rn Pransl. Isaiah Notes (ed. 12^ i44The oak 
fanal the terebinth . .being deciduous; whctc the Prophet’s 
design seems to me to require an ever-green. x8t6 Kirby & 
Si*. Rntomol. (1845) I. 176 'i he insects injurious to deciduous 
trees mostly leave the fir and pine tribes untouched. 1875 
Lvell Princ. Ceol. 1. 11. xix. 459 The deciduous cypress, 

o. Zool. Of insects: That shed their wings after 
copulation, as the females of ants and termites, 
d. Phys.** Decidual. 

1829 Bf li. Anat. Hum. Body (cd. 7) III. 445 That the 
ovum, .upon its descent gets entangled behind the deciduous 
membrane. 1868 Owfn Anat. Vert. Ill xxxviii. 72s note, 
’1 he notmal canal of the uterus is obliterated by the accu- 
mulated deciduous substance. 

3 . fig. Fleeting, tiansitory ; perishing or disap- 
pearing after having served its purpose. 

x8ti W. R Spencfr Poems Ded , Ken Fumy's rose de- 
ciduous dies. 1841 4 Fmi rson Esa , Line Wks. (Bolin) I. 

! 79 They discover that all which at fust diew them together 
, was deciduous. 1870 Lowell Among my Bis. Scr. 1. 

I (187 p 177 Thctc is much that is deciduous in books. 

lienee Dtol duonsly, Deci duousn«SB. 

I 1868 Owen Anat. Vert. Ill xxxviii. 725 The dcciduouslv 
developed lining substance of the womb. 1727 Baiii y vol. 
II, Dedduonsness { aptness to fall. 1871 Earle Phi lot. viii. 
395 This early deetduousness of our reflex pronoun. 

Decigram, -gramme: see Deci-. 

De cilf deoile. Asttol. [Corresponds to F. 
dZcile (also dextil \ Littrd), prob. mcd.L. *dectlis, 
app. f. decent ten, after quint His, sex t His.'] The 
aspect of two planets when distant from each 
otner a tenth part of the zodiac, or 36 degrees. 

1674 S. Jeakk Arith. Sunt. 1. (1696) 11 Aspects. . Scmi- 
quintil or Decil. 1686 Goad Cetest. Bodies t, xi. 39 The 
Quintile .the Biquintile, .the Vigintilr*, and Quindectlr, and 
Decile, etc,,.. We ho|)e..wc shall never be forced to own 
such Driblets of Aspects. 

Decilitre : sec Deci-. 

Decillion (d/si-ljon). [f. Deci-, L. decern ten, 
on the analogy of million ; cf. billion .] The tenth 
power of a million ; a number which would be de- 
noted by 1 followed by 60 ciphers. Hence Dtoi'l- 
lionth a. and sb . ; Deci llloniit ( nottce-wd .), one 
who deals in infinitesimal doses (of homoeopathic 
drugs'/ such as the dccillionth of a grain. 

a 1843 Hood To Hahnemann xii, Leave no dccillionth 
fragment of your works. 1880 Beale Slight Ailm. 21 
Popular prexcribers of decillionths of grains. 1865 A thenerum 
11 JVlnr. 345 If the homreopathists should finally tarry the 
day, woulcl a generation of decillionists have a right to call 
Jenner and Holland quacks? 

+ D# *cim. Obs. [ad. L. decima ; see next.] A 
tenth part, tithe. 

1628 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Tomer 19 It was so. in 
the ocst govern’d State [Rome] which let out their portions 
and Decims to the Publicans. 

II Decima (de-sima). [L., for decima pars, tenth 
part, tithe, as a tax, offering, or largcss.J 

1 . A tenth part ; a tax of onc-tcnth, a tithe. 

e 1630 in Rushw. Hist. Loll, (1659) I. App. 14 Subsidies, 
Fifteens, and such like.. are fit to be released.. in recom* 
pence of the said Decima, which will yield your Matesty 
more. i8ti Wellington in Gurw. Deep. VIII. 299 Giving 
up the new decima in order to obtain means of transport. 

2 . Mus. a. The interval of a tenth. (Common 
in med.L. but rare in Eng.) b. An organ-stop 
sounding a tenth above the normal or 8-fect pitch ; 
called also a double-tierce, rare. 

1819 in Rees Cycl. XI. 


DS^piMAL. 

Decimal (decimal), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
decimal- is of or pertaining to tenths or tithes, f. L. 
decima tenth, tithe ; whence sense 2, and F. deci- 
mal in sense * relating to tithes* (13th c. in 
Godef.) ; in mod. use, treated as derivative of L. 
decimus tenth, or decern ten, in which sense the F. 
wortl was admitted by the Academy only in 1762.] 

1 . Relating to tenth parts, or to the number ten ; 
proceeding by tens. 

Decimal arithmetic : the common arithmetic in which 
the Arabic or decimal notation is used ; in a restricted sense 
the arithmetic of decimals or decimal fractions (see b). 
Decimal numeration , the numerical system generally pre- 
valent in all ages, of which 10 forms the basis ; i e. in which 
the units have distinct names up to 10, and the higher num- 
bers are expressed by multiples or powers of 10 with the 
units added as required. Decimal coinage or cn>rency t 
a monetaiy system in which euch successive division or 
denomination is ten times the value of that next below it ; 
so decimal system of weights and measures, one in which 
the successive denominations rise by tens, as in the French 
mettic system. 

1608 R. Norton tr. A 'levin (title) Disme\ The Art of 
Tenths, or Dectmall Aritlauetihe, teaching how to jrct- 
forme all computations whatsoeuer, by whole numbers with- 
out fractions, by the foure principles of common Arithmetn ke 
..Invented [158s] by the excellent Mathematician Simon 
Stcvin. 1619 R. Lytk Art of lens or Dedmali Atith- 
meticke 24 Here followeth two Tables of Decimall accounts 
for money. 1659 T. Pkcke Paruassi Puerp. 154 Some 
Magistrate*-, void Cyphers wc may call : Uselessc. but to 
make others Decimal. 1684 Loud. Cos. No. 1985/4 Cocker’s 
Decimal Arithmetick : Shewing the nature Rnd use of 
Decimal Fraction*. 178a Gouv. Morins in Sparks Life 4- 
IVrit. (1832) I. 273 It is very desirable that money should 
be increased in decimal ratio. 1841 Eli’hinmonk Hist. Ind. 

I. 245 The Hindus are distinguished in arithmetic by the 
acknowledged invention of tne dec imal notation. 1864 
Colenso Arithmetic (1874) 145 ‘Decimal Coinage’, A 
Decimal Coinage.. has been recommended for adoption by 
a Committee ot the House of Commons, 

b. Decimal fraction (t number) : a fi action 
whose denominator is some pouei of ten (10, 100, 
1000, etc.) ; spec, a fraction expressed (by an ex- 
tension of the ordinary Arabic notation) by figures 
written to the right of the units figure alter a dot 
or point (the decimal point), and denoting respec* 
tively so many tenths, hundredths, thousandths, 
etc. The number of decimal places (f parts) is 
the number of figures after the decimal point. 

t Decimal thirds : the parts expressed by a decimal 
liaction to 3 places, i.e. thousandths; so d. .fourths, etc . 
(For a historu al sketch of the notation of dc*i imal fractions 
the intiodui lion of the decimal point, etc., see YV. W. R. 
Ball, Short Hist. Mathem. (18881 176.) 

1616 E. Wright tr. Napier's Logarithms 19 Logarithms. . 
to fall upon decimal uumbets. .which are easie to be added 
or abated to or from any other numlier. 1660 Willsfokd 
Scales Comm. 60, which decimal fraction is is. jojd. 
Ibid. 69, 1.060000. is a mixt decimal fraction. ibid. 70 To 
finde Decimal Numbers for any parts of a year, as moneths, 
weeks. 1674 Jeake Atith. (1696)222 So 0,00312s divided 
by 0,1 25, snail make the Quotient Decimal Thirds. 1704 

J, Harris Lex. foehn. s.v. Decimal , There must be just as 
many Decimal Parts cut off by the Separating Point, from 
the Product, as there nre Decimals in both Factois. 1706 
W. Jones tntrod. Math. 103 A Figure in the 1st, 2d, 3d, 
etc. Decimal Place, is 10, ioo, 1000, etc. times less than if 
it were an Integer. 1840 Lardnek Geom. 61 The number 
expressing the circumfciencc of the circle has been detci- 
mined to iao decimal places. *873 J. 1 1 amblin Smith A rith. 
(cd. 6) 79 Placing a decimal point at the end of the Dividend, 
and affixing as many zeros as we please. Ibid. 83 A Vulgar 
Fraction may be converted into a Decimal Fraction. 

c. Of or relating to a decimal coinage, a decimal 
system of weights and measures, etc. 

Sat. Rev. VIII. 13/2 The decimal project. Ibid . , 
During the progress of the decimal agitation. 

1 2 . Relating to tithes. Obs. 

1641 * Smectvmnuus ’ Vi mt. Ansiv. f »o. 106 Can one 
Bishop, .discharge all businesses belonging to testamcntaiy 
and decimall causes and suites? 160 Milton Hirelings 
Wks. (1851) 377, I see them still so loth to unlearn their ( 
decimal Arithmetic, and still grasp thir Tithes, a x66a 
Heylin Hist. Presbyterians ( 1670) 469 (D.) The jurisdiction 
of Ecclesiastical Courts in causes testamentary, decimal, 
and matrimonial. 

B. sb. f 1 . A tenth part, Obs. 

164s Wilkins Math . M agate 1. xiii. (1648) 89 As a decimall, 
or one tenth. 1665 Hooke Microgr. C j b, And the inches 
. . I subdivide into Decimals. 1669 Stukmy MarineVi Mag. 
iv. iij. 156 If you keep your Account by Arithmetick, by 
Decimals or 10 Parts. 

2 . A decimal fraction (see 1 b) ; in pi. often » 
the arithmetic of decimal fractions , 1 decimal arith- 
metic * (see 1 ) ; cf. Conicb. 

Recurring decimal : one in which the exact equivalent to 
a common fraction can be exjpressed only by the continual 
repetition of one or more decimal figures ; called repeating 
when one figure recurs as *111 etc., written -i (-*t), and cir- 
culating when two or more recur as I42857 (•}). 

1651 R. Jagkr (title), Artificial Arithmetick in Decimals. 
1660 Willskord Scales Comm. 83, I find the decimal.. 
.971286. Ibid. 87 According to the rules of Multiplication 
in Decimals. *ys6 W. Jones Introd. Math. 107 When a 
Decimal.. is to be multiplied by an Unit with Cyphers. 
1805 Syd. Smith Elem. In or. PhtlotAily*) 180 The decimal 
of a farthing. x8t* I. Smith Panorama Sc. 4* Art II. 41 
The force of the wind on a square foot, would have been 20 
pounds and a decimal. 1858 Lakdnkk Handbk. Nat. Phil, 

23 A portion, .expressed by the decirwal 0*036065. 

b. kg. A 1 traction ; a (small) portion or part. 
1869 Blackmof* Loma D.( 1809) 965 Beholding. . faintest 
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DBCIMAJiLY. 

decimal of promise. 189a W. W. Peyton Memorab, fetus 
1 . 1 Fractions of doubts and decimals of guesses. 

Hence D#*dmali«in, a decimal system or theory. 
Dt’olmalist, an advocate of a decimal system (of 
coinage, or weights and measures). Ps olmillw* 
tion, the process of decimalizing. Decimalise 
v., to render decimal, reduce to a decimal system, 
divide into tenths ( trans . and absol.). 

1864 Wkbstfk. Decimalism, *830 Sat. Rev, VIII. 13/3 
The ranks of tne decimalbts. 1887 Ibid, 11 June 831/1 
The decimalisis. .pester the general community with mils 
and dimes and half dimes. 1855 R. Slater Ktitle\ Inquiry 
into the Principles involved in the Decimalisation of the 
Weights, Measures, etc., of the U. K. 1887 Lengm. Mag, 
Sept. 517 The subject of our coinage and its decimalisa- 
tion. 1856 Leisure Hour V. 331/3 If we begin with the 
sovereign, and decimalize downwards, we come first to the 
florin. 1859 Sat, R ei>. VIII. 13/2 The decimalizing opinions 
of the ( Standard ’ Commissioners. !«7 Conte mp. Rev. IV 
>9 There would he no advantage in decimalizing the penny ; 
the halfpenny and farthing are all we want. 

Decimally (desimilli), adv. [-LY 2 .] In a 
decimal manner ; by tens or tenths ; into tenths. 

1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. s.v. Decimal . As Cyphers set 
on the right Hand of Integers do increase tne Value of them 
Decimally, as 2, 20. 200, etc. So when set on the left Hand 
of Fractions, they decrease their Value Decimally, as -5, <05, 
•005, etc. ios8 Hutton Course Math. II 82 The edge of 
the rule is commonly divided decimally, or into tenths. 1859 
bat. Rev, VIII. 13/1 To have weights and measures decim- 
ally divided. 

D. In the form of a decimal fraction. 

in Cap/. Smith's Seaman's Cram. 11. xvi. 125 The 
Weight, .is 7 Pound 5 Ounces, (or Decimally) 7.31. 

t De cimate, sb, 06s, [ad. med.L. deiimdt-us 
tithing, area whence tithe is collected, f. L. deci- 
metre to tithe.] Tithing, tithe. 

1641 Heywood Reader here f etc. i That not with their 
due Decimates content lloth Tythe and Total I must encreasc 
their rent ? 

Decimate (de’sim^t), v. [f. I., decima -re to 
take the tenth, f. decim-ns tenth : see -atk 3. Cf. 
F. ddcimer (16th c.).] 

f 1. To exact a tenth or a tithe from ; to tax to 
the amount of one-tenth. Ohs. In f.ng. IJist. % see 
Decimation 1. 

1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1657 Major-Gin. Dfsiiuow v. 
Sp. in Parlt. 7 Jan., Not one man was dec limited but who 
had acted or spoken against the present government. 1667 
Dkydfn Wild Gallant it. i, I have hcaid you are as poor .is 
a decimated Cavalier. 1670 Penn Lib . Come. Debated Wks. 
17.16 I 447 The insatiable Appetites of a decimating Clergy. 
1738 Nfal llist. Pur it IV. 96 That all who had been in 
arms for the king .should be decimated ; that is pay a tenth 
part of their estates, a 1845 [sec Decimated]. 
f 2. To divide into tenths, divide decimally. Obs, 
1749 Smkth uhst In Phil Ttaits.X\N\. 79 The Chinese 
. .arc so happy as to have their Parts of an Integer in their 
Coins, See. decimated. 

3. A/ilit . To select by lot and put to death one 
in every ten of (a body of soldiers guilty of mutiny 
or other crime) : a practice in the ancient Roman 
army, sometimes followed in later times. 

1600 Dymmok Treat. Ireland (1843) 42 All.. were by a 
martiall courto condemned to dye, winch sentence was yet 
rnittignted by the Lord Lieutenants mercy, by which they 
were onely decimated by lott. 1651 Reliq. Wotton. 30 In 
Ireland, .he [Earl of Essex] decimated certain troops that 
lan away, renewing a peece of the Roman Discipline. 1700 
Ozki.l Vertot's Rom. Ref. I. 11 1. 185 Appius decimated, 
that is, put every Tenth Man to death among the Soldiers. 
1840 Naimkr Pcnins, li\ir VI. xxu. v. 293 The soldicis 
could not be de< minted until captured. 1855 Macaim av 
Hist. Eng. IV. 577 Who is to determine whether it be or 
be not necessary, .to decimate a large body of mutineers? 

4. transf, a. To kill, destioy, or remove one in 
every ten of. b. rhetorically or loosely . To destroy 
or remove a large proportion of; to subject to 
severe loss, slaughter, or mortality. 

1663 I. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 385 The . .Lord . . some, 
times decimates a multitude of offenders, and discovers in 
the personal sufferings of a few what all deserve. 1812 W. 
Taylor In Monthly Rei>. LXXIX. t8i An expurgatory 
index, pointing out the papers which it would be fatiguing 
to peruse, and thus decimating the contents into legibility. 
1848 C. Bronte Let. in Mrs. Gaskell Life 276 Typhus fever 
decimated the school periodically. 1875 Lyrll Princ . GeoL 
II hi. xlii. 466 The whole animal Creation has been dcci- 
mated again and again. 1877 Field Killamey to Golden 
Horn 340 This conscription weighs very heavily on the 
Mussulmcn . . who are thus decimated from year to year, 
18831 L - Olipiiant Haifa (1887) 76 Cholera, .was then deci- 
mating the country. 

lienee De’oimated, De’cimating pfl, adjs . 

1661 Middleton Mayor of Q. Pref., Now whether this 
magistrate fear’d the decimating times. 1687, 1670 [see j]. 
a 1845 Syd. Smith Wks. (1850) 688 The decimated person. 

Deeimater: see Dkcimator. 

• Decimation (dcsim^-Jan). (ad. L. decima- 
tion-em the taking of a tenth, tithing, n. of action 
from decimdre to Decimate.] 

1. The exaction of tithes, or of a tax of one-tenth ; 
the tithe or tax itself. 

Popularly applied to the tax levied by Cromwell on the 
Royalists in 1653 : see Calendar Domestic St. Pap. 1655, 347. 
Cf. Decimate v . i. 

1540 Latimer 6 th Serm. bef. Edw . VI (Arb.) 165 Their 
doctrine was.. but of Lotions [mispr. Lotions], of decima- 
tions of anets seade, and Cummyn. c 1630 in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. (1639) I, App. 14 The first means . . to increase your 


Majesty's revenues. . I call it a Decimation, being so tearmed 
in ftaly. .importing the tenth of all Subjects Estates to be 
paid os a yearly Rent to their Prince. 1635 Evelyn Mew. 
(1857) I. 327 This day came forth the Protector's Edict, or 
Proclamation, .with ihe det-iimuion of all the royal party’s 
revenues throughout England. 1637 Major-Gkn. I)rs- 
hkowk Sp. in Parlt. 7 Jan., I think it is too light a tax, a 
decimation ; I would have it higher. 1669 Worlidce byst. 
Agric.yxx. j} 1 (1681) lit One that would not improve a very 
good piece of ground, .with Fruit-trees, because the Parson 
would hnvc the decimation of it. 1738 Neal Hist. Purtt. 
IV. 123 To sequester such as did not pay their Decimation. 
*8ay Poliok Course /*. 11. 669 The priest collected tithes, 
anti pleaded rights Of decimation, to the very last. 1869 W. 
Molyneux Burton on 1 tent 40 This decimation was under 
ajounishment of excommunication by Pope Alexander IV. 

2. Aliht . 'The selection by lot of every tenth man 
to be put to death, as a punishment in ea^es of 
mutiny or other offence by a body of soldiers, etc. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 768 Antonins, executed the 
Decimation. For he divided nis men by ten Legions, and 
then of them he put the tenth legion to death. 1617 Cui • 
lins Def. Bp. Ely 1. ii, 99. 1717 Dk Fok Mem. L h. Scot. 

111. 75 After the Decimations and Drafts made out of them 
for the Gibbet and Scaffold were over, these were sentenc’d 
to Transportation. 18*7 Macaulay Machtavelli Ess. (1854) 
39/3 VVhcthcr decimation be a convenient mode of military 
execution. 

b. The execution of nine out of every ten. rare. 

1867 Fri kman Norm, G>#y.(i876) I. App. 674 A systematic 
decimation of the surviving male adults. By decimation 
is here meant the slaying, not of one out of ten, but of nine 
out of ten. 

+ c. The selection of cvciy tenth member for 
any purpose. Obs. rate. 

163a J. Lee Short Surv . 36 The foot forces arc culled and 
pit kt out from among the choicest youth . . by decimation, 
or taking every tenth man. 174a Wakijukion Wks. (1811) 
XL 155 Of a hundred arguments from reason and authority 
. .he has not vcntuicd so much as at a decimation. 

3. transf. a. The killing or destruction of one 
in every ten. b. loosely . Destruction of a laigc 
proportion; subjection to severe loss, slaughter, or 
mortality. 

x68a Sir T. Browne thr. Alor. 63 The mercy of God hath 
singled out hut few to be the signals of His justice . But 
the inadvertency of our natures not well apprehending this 
merciful decimation, etc . 1856 J. H. Newman L altista 267 
The population is prostrated by pestilence, and by the 
decimation which their riot brought upon them. 1871 Daily 
News 21 Sept., In situations where their decimation by 
smart rifle practice would be almost a foregone conclusion. 

Decimator, -er (dcsim^'tw). [a. mcd.L. 
dceimdtor tithe-taker, 11. of action from decimate 
to Decimate; or f. Decimate + -eh 1 . In F. </</</- 
mateur ] 

f 1. An exactor or receiver of tithes, or of taxes 
to the amount of one-tenth. Obs. 

1672 Rudyard & Gibson iythes ended 13 Why then do 
not tne Declinators take their Tenth themselves? a 1716 
Sou 1 11 Serm. 30 Jan. ('I'.), Wc have complained of seques- 
trators, triers, mid dei imators, 

2. One who decimates : see Decimate v . 3, 4. 

z86a Mkkivai.e Rom. Lrnp. (1865) V. xlv. 355 The dcci- 
mater of the Senate. 

+ De cime 1 . Obs. [ad. med.I.. decima tenth, 
tithe, tithing. Cf. next.] A tithing as a division 
of the hundred in the English counties. 

i6xx Sited Theat.Gt. Brit. 11. 3/2 Elficd ordained Cen- 
turies, which they terme Hundreds, and Dccimes, which 
they call Tithings. c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon Title in 
orig. MS., The Dccimcs or a Corograplucall description ol 
the County of Devon. 

II D6cime 1 (d^rm). [F., ad. L. decima tenth.] 
A French coin of the value of onc-tenth of a franc. 

x8xo Naval Chron. XXIV. 302 Decimc ^ 2 Sols. 0,3 
Denicrs. 

Decimestri&l (desime*striftl), a. rare. [f. L. 
decimestri-s, var. reading of deicmmestris (f. decern 
ten + - mestris , deriv. of mensis month ; c i.mcnstruus 
monthly) -f -al.] Consisting of ten months. 

,*ty Smith Diet. Gr, 4 Rom . A ntiq. s.v. Calendar , The 
dccimcstrial year still survived long after the legal govern- 
ment had ceased. *86* G. C. Lewis Asttvn. Ancients i. 9 
Varro is also stated to have accepted the decimestrial year 
of Romulus. 

Decimeter, -metre : see Deci-. 
Deximo-se'xto. ? Obs. [for L. sexto deci mo f 
ablative case (due to original occurrence with in) 
of sextus decimus sixteenth.] A term denoting the 
size of a book, or of the page of a book, in which 
each leaf is one-sixteenth of a full sheet ; properly 
Skxto-deoimo (usually abbreviated i6mo.). Also 
appliedyfc. to a diminutive person or thing, 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. i, How now 1 my dancing 
braggart in dccimo sexto ' charm your skipping tongue 
1608 Middleton Five Gallants 1. i, Neither in folio nor in 
decuno sexto, but in octavo. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 7s Our 
stature . . if shrunk to a dwarfishnesse and epitomized to a 
Decimo-sexto. 1630 D. Pell hnpr. of Sea 286 The little 
decitno sextos that oe both in the Sea and Land, .the small 
fish . . ns well as . . the great folios of the Whale, and Ele- 
phant. 1706 Hkarnk Collect. 4 Feb., As in Octavo's and 
Decimo-Sexto’s. 

t De'Oinary 1 • a. Obs. properly decenary, 
[f. med.L. decendri-us, f. deebta body of ten; cf. 
deciner , var. of Dkcenkr.] Divisible by ten. 

sty Ash mole Chym. Collect. 88 That so in a Decinary 
number, which is a perfect number, the whole Work may be 
consummate. Ibid, 99. 


Decinary 2, -ner: ace Decenary, -ner. 
Decine, Chem. : see Dkcyl. 

Decipher (dfoi fat), v. Forms : 6-7 des-, 
decipher, -cypher, (6 diaoifer, -sipher, 7 decy- 
fer\ 6- decipher, -cypher, [f. CtriiEit, after F. 
ddchiffier , in 15th c. deuhiffrer, f. des t dc- (I)k* 

I 6) + chiffre cipher. Cl. It. dccifnaic (Florio).] 

1. trans . To convert into ordinary writing (whnt 
is wiittcn in ciphtr) ; to make out or interpret (a 
communication in cipher) by means of the key. 

*545 F.arl Hertford Let. Hen. I ’///inTytler lint. Scott. 
(1864111.404 A letter in cipher whuh we nave deciphered. 
135a Ascham in Lett Lit. Men i Camden) 12 Seeing our 
lettres fmly disniphtred 1605 Bacon Adv. Lean l 11 \v». 
# 6 'Ihc virtues of them [cipheis] me. that they be impos 
xihle to decipher a 1674 <_i arenoon Hist. Rib. x nH^t) 
J95/2 The follow ing letter was sent him by the D>rd Jri m> n, 
in whose Cipher it was writ, and denpheted by fits loid- 
ship. 1709 Hkarnk l olhut. 24 Nov . Mr lllincoe, being bin 
Majesty’s Officer in decyphering Letters, when thue is 
occasion. 1839 James Louts All, I. 9 The (juern was 
too tlosely watched to put the corresjiondt m e in t)ph<T 
herself, or to deeypher the answers she rec eived, ISie also 
Cipher sb. 5 and v 2 ] 

2. transf. To make out the meaning of (char 
acter* as difficult as those of a cipher) : a. of ob 
bcure or badly-formed writing. 

1710 Stfki k Tatlcr No 104 ?s With much ndo I <!**< i- 
phered another Letter. 1799 C. Di RNroRU WilleP Rep Pref 
4 The necessity of decypliering and transcribing m>stlf the 
mnniisciipu of the learned Clmf Justice whuh are in a 
character peculiar to himself. 1833 Bain bt nu s ^ /tit in. 
u. 821 In deciphering bad hand-wiiting thcic is scope foi 
identifying sameness m diversity. 

I b. of hieroglyphics, or writing in a foreign 
| alphabet. Also Jig. 

*681-6 J. Si rtm Chr. Life (1747) III. 264 When out 
, Savioui came into thcWorld he unveiled the Jewish Religion, 
and deciphered all those mystical Characters wheiein its 
spiritual Sense was cxpicssed. 1750 Johnson RambLr 
No. 19P11, I have found him de-cyphenng the Chinese 
language. 1704 Sullivan / ’uw Nat. II. 361 Coins . . with 
legends in a character not to he decyphcied by the nnti- 
1 jinnies of Europe. *842 Pupsc 01 1 Mexuo ( 1850) I. 175 He 
deciphctcd the hieroglyphic',. . 1858 F. Hai l in jtnl A\mtu 
hoc. Bengal 217 'lhc Khnira inscription .. has been partially 
deciphered. 

3. To make out the meaning of ( anything obscure 
or difficult to understand or trace) : a. of things 
fig. treated ns writings ; b. of other things. 

! a. 1605 Danipl Pht/olas, These secret figures Nature’s 
! mrssnge nenie Of comming woes, wuc tiny deciphered 
1 right. *86« C. P. Hoim.son in Guatdian 30 Api. 424 ’1 lu 
j history of the ‘Aiuos' also is a singular hook to d<*<iplu*i, 

1 1865 1 wiviNcsroNi- /.ant l>c si \xv 515 Attempting to dei iplu 1 

the testimony of the rotks. 

] b. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1 vi n Learned Bochart 
I does thus decipher this liddlc. 1788 Run Aristotle's Log vi. 

| §2. 141 We may at last dreypher the law of nntuic. 1874 
j Si'URi.p.oN Treas. Dav, Ps. lxxxiv. 6 Piohably there is h<*n* 
a local allusion, which will never now lx* deciphered. *884 
Bower & Scott Dc Baty's P hatter d >7 A structure wliu h 
at the first glance is difficult to decipher, 
t 4. To find out, discover, de tect. Obs. 

15*8. Gardiner m Poco< k Rec. Ref, 1. 1 104 To the intent 
wc might the better discipher the very leu and sticking 
1574 Due in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 17 Yf by stub a 
secret .Threasor hid may be deciphered in precise place. 
*588 Shahs. Tit. A iv. ii. 8 That you arc l>oth dociphcid, 
thats the newes, For villaines markt with rape 1599 
Sir R. Wkothk in Ellis Otig. Lett. 11. 111. 181, 1 have 
nppoynted sum cspccinll spyall of them to bcwiay them and 
to know them, and I hope in time to have them discifarcd. 

*|*6. Of actions, outward signs, etc. : To reveal, 
make known, indicate ; to give the key to (a 
jierson's character, etc.). Obs. 

More Suf>pt. Soulys Wks 329 ’\ If he would nuwe. . 
helieue those .iij. or.iiij. noughty personcs, against those 
1 .iij. or .iiij. C. gcw>d and honest men . he then should wtll 
decypher himselfe, and well dedal c therhy, etc 1398 
1 Shahs. Merry IV. v. 11. 10 What necdcs either your Mum 
! or her Budget? The white will dcujilur her well enough. 

I a 1649 Drumm. of Hawih. Pam Eptst. Wks. (1711) 143 
| Crosses serve for many uses, and more than magistral les 
decipher the man. 1793 Holcrou Lavaieds Physwg. 
xxxviii. 197 Each man has his favoutc gesture which might 
dccyphcr nis whole character. 

t d. Of persons : To reveal. Obs. 

*594 J* Dickenson Arishas (1878) 37 I haue a secret to 
disclose^ a sorrowe to disciphre. 

+ 8. To represent verbailv or pictorially ; to de- 
scribe, delineate, portray, depict ; Ciphek v. 3. 

a 1571 Knox Hist. Kef. Wks. (1846) I. 191 Thane htganc he 
lo dissipher the lyvcs of diverse Papes, and the lyvcs of all 
the scheavelyngcs for the most parte. 1579 Cosson .Sc//, of 
Abuse (Arb.) 10 Whether he were better with his art to dts- 
cifer the life of ye Nimphc Melia, 01 Cadmus cm omiter with 
the Dragon, or [ctc.J. 1601 Hoi land Pliny II. 14s first I 
will discipher the mcdicinnhlc vertues of trees. *607 Tor- 
8Fi f P'ourf. Beasts (1658) 112 'J’hose Painters which could 
most artificially decipher a Doc. were greatly reverenced 
among the Egyptians. *6a6 Massinger Row, Actor 1. i, 
On the stage Decipher to the life what honours wait On good 
and glorious actions. 17x4 Addison Sped. No. 613 p 8 De- 
cyphering them on a carpet humbly begging admittance 
*753 L. M. tr. Du Bosiq's A t comfit. Woman 1 The fancied 
Ix>vea which these romantic Tales decipher, 
t 7. To represent or express by some kind of 
character, cipher, or figure; «=> Cipher v. 2 . Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 144 One tearmed by 
the name of Friendship, ana this other challenging onely 
to be deciphered by I-ove. 9644 Bulwer Chiron . is The 
ancient Masters of the Hieroglyphiques. .used to dec yphrr 
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a distinct and articulate voycc by a Tongue. 17*0 Watfr- 
land 8 .iVr/*.,The Son being decipher'd and figur'd under 
those names or Chuiracter*. 17*7 Swift Brob- 

dingnag vi, Of these hairs 1 likewise made a neat little purse, 
. .with her majesty’s name decyphcrcd in gold letters. 
Hence Deci’phorod ppl. a. 

184$ Gravfh Row. Law in Lmycl Mt h op. 776/1 A copy of 
the decyphered text. 

Deci pher, sb. [f. j>rcc. vb.] The decipher- 
ment or translation of a cipher. 

1343 F.arl IIfri fori* /-*/. to Hen. VIII in Tytler I fist. 
State. (1864) II 404 A letter in cipher, .which we have de* 
ciphered, and send Imtli the cipher and the decipher to your 
majesty herewith. 1571 State Trials, DA\ of Norfolk (R.), 
Raker brought me a decypher, telling me, That forty was 
for me, and tlinty for the (Jucen of Scots, a 1670 Hackft 
Alp. William r 1.(1602)22 His Majesty had pointed at no 
per .on, nor disclosed nis meaning by any decipher or intima- 
tion. 181* Wellingion in Gurw. IX. 280, 1 wish that the 
Al.mjues had sent the ciphered letter here, or at least an 
!k < urate copy of the decipher. 1878 N. Pocock / larptfichf s 
Htvone Hen . /'/// Notes 324 The passage is in cypher, 
and runs as follows in the decypher given by Mr. Hrewer, 

*1 b. Description, delineation. Obs. 
a 1670 Ha< kkt A bp. Williams 11. 220 (D.) A Lord Chan- 
< ellour of France, whose ecipher agrees exactly with this 
guat prelate, sometimes Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

Decipherable (tl/soi forab’D, a. [f. Decipher 
v. + -able. Cf. F. (/& h iff r able (17th c.).] Capable 
of being deciphered, made out, or interpreted. 

1607 Dkkkkk Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) 67 In his countenance 
there was a kindc of indignation fighting with a kind of ex- 
alted ioy, which hy his very gestutc were apparently ded* 
phcrable. 1787 T. Jffffrson Writ, (1859) II. 3 14 The form 
which affairs in Kurope may assume, is not yet decipherable 
hy those r t of the cabinet. 1854 H. Miller Silt. ,yS \hm. 
(1858) 13s Half-cflated but still decipherable chaiacters. 

Hence Decipherably adv. notue-wd., in a de- 
cipherable manner. 

1890 Temple Bur Mag. Aug. 480 [They] .still tell their 
curious faint talc dccipherubly. 

Deci pherage. nonce-wd. Decipherment. 

1851 H. T omkkns 0 nil. Asia t. Soe. Bengal 42 This is due 
to the dccypherage of the Rehistun and other inscriptions. 

Deciphers' tion. nonce-ivd. *=prcc. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 235 Our strongest microscope 
and concentrated powcis of dccipheration. 

Decipherer (rf/soi faro j). [f. Decipher v. 4 
-kr: cf. F. d&hiffteur (16th c. in Hat/f.).] One 
who deciphers ; one who makes out the meaning 
of what is written in cipher, or in indistinct or un- 
known characters. 

Formerly the title of a government official. 

1587 G01 ding De Mornay Prcf. y Anatomists or Deci- 
pherers of nature; such a* Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle. 
1605 Rmon Adv. Leant . 11. xv. § 6 Suppose that typhnrs 
were well managed, there bee multitudes of them which ex- 
clude the diseyuherer. *7*5 l list. Register , ( Aron, Diary 
6 } John Kcil, F.m|, ; appointed his Alajesty’s Deiyphncr. 
1863 Kinoiaki Crum a II. xvi. 100 The message came in 
an imperfect slate. Part of it was. .beyond all the power of 
the decipherer. 

Deci*pher6B8. rare- 1 . [See ess.] A female 
decipherer. 

a 1763 Ryrom Astrologer 6 And thou, O Astrology, Goddess 
divine, Celestial dccypncrcss. 

Deciphering (d/soi-farii)), vld. sb. [ing L] 
The action of the verb Decipher in various senses. 

155a Ascuam m Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 1 j And bicausc 
I nerceyve this in siphering, I think other may perhaps 
light upon the same in dissiphring. 171a Hrakne Collett. 
Oxf. Hist, Soc.) III. 410 He ..understood the Art of 
)ecyphcring tolerably welf. 1883 Athenaeum jj Nov. 629/j 
Much of it is actually due to his own deciphering. 

Decipherment (d/sorfajment). [Decipher 
it. + -mknt : a modern word, not in Craig 1847. 
Cf. F. dt!ch iff re went (16th c. in Hat/f. \] The 
action of deciphering ; ef. interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics or of obscure inscriptions. 

1846 in Worcester [who cites For. Q. Rev. and notes it as 
rare J. *85* 1 >. Wilson Treh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. iv. 287 In- 
scriptions more elaliorate and difficult of decipherment. x86s 
Max MVllfr Chips (1880) I. v. 122 His later decipherments 
of the Cuneiform inscriptions. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. 
App. 192 The deriphci me lit of the records of Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

Decipium (d/si-piflm). Chern. [mod. irreg. f. L, 
dhip-drt to deceive, with ending of sodium , potas- 
sium, ( erium , etc.] A supposed rare metallic ele- 
ment of the cerium earth group. 

Its oxide, Decipia, was discovered by Delafontaine in 
1878 in the samarskite of North Carolina, and the iodate, 
sulphate, and other salts have been prepared. On the sup- 
position that decipia, of which the molecular weight is 390, 
is Dpi Oi, it is inferred that decipium is a triad element of 
atomic weight 171. (Sec Complex Rendns lxxxvii. 632 and 
xcui.63, and Watts Diet, Chem. (1881) VIII. 2156.) 
Deciple, -pel, obs. forms of Disciple. 

+ Deci’rein&te, v. Obs . [f. L. decircina-re to 
round off, f. De- I. 2, 3 + circiti'US circle.] To 
round, off, form into a circle. 

*656 in Blount Ctlossogr, [but wrongly explained]. 1686 
Goad Celest. Bodies 1. v. 14 He [the Sun] imprinteth his 
Face on the Rose id Cloud, and decircinates the Iris with 
h»* Pencil. Ibid. ii. xni 337 If the J) decircinates the 
Circle. 17*1 B ai lf v, Pet i rein ate, to bring into a compass or 
loundness : to draw a Circle with a pair of Compasses. 
Hence + Decircination. 

173* in Bailey vol. II. 


t Deci’M, V . Obs. [f. L. detis-y ppl. stem oi 
decider e to Decide: cf . excise, incise.] = Decide 
v . 1 Hence Deei'sed, Deoising ppl. adjs . 

1518 Balf. Brefe Comedy in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 2iu 
Soon vertuouse men to despyse As the lawcs of God to hys 
people doth decysc. *551 Records Tathw. Knoivl, it. Prefi, 
In dccising some controuemy of icligion. 1570 I.p.vins 
Man ip. 148/11 To dccisc, deetdere , fit suit ere. 1641 R. 
Baili ir Lett . 4 Jmls, (1841) I. 160 To make that short, 
decised and nervous answer, 16 6* J. Davies tr. Clear ins * 
l r oy. Ambuss. 325 A Judge finds not so much difficulty in 
dccising the difiercnccs of a Province, as [etc .]. 

Deciser : see Decibok. 

Decision (d/argan). Also 5 decyaion, 6 -syon, 
deoiaioun, desision. [a. F. decision (14th c. in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. deiisibn-em cutting down, decision, 
n. of action from decid-be to Decide.] 

1 . The action of deciding (a contest, contro- 
versy, question, etc.) ; settlement, determination. 

1499 Caxton F.neydos vi. 23 He hath not rendred the 
reason or made ony decysion. 1538 Si arkey England 11. 
ii. 192 Thys c.iusyth sutys to lie Umg in decysyon. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. n. xviii. 91 The decision of Controversies. 
*769 Junius Lett, i. p In the derisi*n of private causes. 
1833 Hr. Mamiinfad Stanch. Strike \ f ii. 73 for the decision 
of questions daily arising. 

b. (with a. and // ) The final and definite result 
of examining a question ; a conclusion, judgement : 
ctp. one formally pronounced in a court of law. 

155a Am*. Hamilton Cotech. ( 1 884.1 5 The dec isiouns and 
determination!!* of general counsallis. 161X Bibi e '/'ratal. 
Pref. 1 1 Then his word were an Oracle, his opinion a deci- 
sion. 1651 Hobbls Leviath . nt. xlii, 31 1 To compcll men to 
obey his Decisions. 18x7 Jarman f'owelCs Devises (cd. 3) 
II. 95, I have not been able to discover more than one dictum 
and one decision in favour of the distinction. . l88 * Froidi 
Short Stud. IV. 1. iii. 35 The decisions of the clergy weie 
11101c satisfactory to themselves than to the laity. 

2 . The making up of one’s mind on any point or 
on a course of action ; a lesolution, determination. 

1886 St. Gforgr Skmk tr. Aristotle's F.thhs iii. i. 4 \ It 
is hard at times to decide what sort of thing one should 
1 hoose..and still haider to abide by one’s decisions. Mod. 
Let me know your decision. Decision for Christ. 

3 . As a quality: Determination, firmness, de- 
cidcdness of character. 

1781 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 438 We want courage and 
decision of mind. 1803 Fostfr F.ss, ii. (title). Decision of 
Character, x8$6 Emerson Fug. Traits Wks. (Bohn) II. 30 
On the F.nglish face- arc combined decision and nerve. J 

t 4 . Cutting off, separation. Obs. 

1584 R. Scot Dtscen*. Witi Ju r, iv\ ii. 59 Without decision ! 
of seed. 1601 Warner Alb. Eng . x. Ivi. (1613) 346 By., 
decision of the Lymmc whence all the bayue did Hoc. 
1603 Hoi land Plutarch's Mor. 8^7 (R.) From rocks and 
stones along the sea. .there be decisions pass of some parcels 
and smal fiagmcnts. 1659 Pf arson Creed I. 221 Human 
generation, .is performed by derivation or decision of part of 
the substance of the Patent. 

Deci’lional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of, or 
of the nature of, a decision. 

1883 Encycl. Brit . Xyi. 503/3 These opinions of the 
minority can have no dceisionaf effect. 

Decisive (d/soi-siv), a. (sb.) [ad. mcd.L. dccU 
siv-us , f. dects-y ppl. stem of dccuDre : sec -jvk. 
Cf. F. ddcisif -ive (1413 in Godef. Suppl.).'] 

1. Having the quality of deciding or determining 
(a question, contest, etc-); conclusive, determi- 
native. 

1611 Cotgr., Dccisif, dcclsiuc, deciding, determining, fit or 
able to end a controucrsie. 1647 Ckashaw Poems 147 
That sure decisive dart. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 255 
^Notions .. unsupported by decisive experiments. 1835 
Tiiihlmall Greece I. vii. 260 lisamenus was slain in tnc 
decisive battle. 189a L. W. Cane in Law Times Rep. 
LXVII. 199/2 The case,, is really decisive of the point 
laiscd. 

2 . Characterized by decision ; unhesitating, reso- 
lute, determined ; = Decided 2. 

1736 Butlfr Anal. 11. vii. 755 To determine at once with 
a decisive air. 1858 Max Muller Chips (1880) III. iii. 68 
The age. .was not an age of detisivc thought or decisive 
action. 1861 Dickens (it. Expect, v, 20 The serjeant, a de- 
cisive man, ordered that the sound should not be answered. 

3 . That is beyond question or doubt, that cannot 
be mistaken ; hence often *= Decided i. 

1794 S. Williams Vermont r6o Operate with a decisive in- 
fluence to give them new force, *835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, 
ii. 38 A decisive leaning toward wluit is most simple and 
intelligible. 1880 L. Sihmien Pope iii. 71 The sustained 
vivacity and emphasis of the style give it [Pope’s Iliad] a 
decisive superiority over its rivals, 

H ellipt. as sb. 

a 17x4 North Exam. 1. ii, § 64 (1740) 63 The Roman 
Catholic Peers were so many, as nearly if not wholly made 
a Decisive, for they went altogether as one Man. 

Decisively (d/sai-sivli), adv. [-LY 2 .] In a 
decisive manner. 

1 . Conclusively; so as to decide the question. 

16*1 Baxter In/. Bapt. 121 The Authority of Synods in 

matters of Faith is. .declarative, and not decisively judicial 1. 
x 756 W atson in Phil . 7Vww.XLIX.491, 1 . .cannot determine 
decisively about it, till the whole dc cleared by digging. 
>854 Maurice Mor. 4 Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 5 Seneca disposed | 
rapidly and decisively of the objection. ! 

2 . With decision ; unhesitatingly, resolutely. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 129 Major Cartwright 

has expressed himself as decisively, and with as much 
warmth, against [ctc.J. 1870 Anderson Missions Amer, 

Bd. II, xu. 93 It was now time, .to act decisively. 


I?ECK. 

3 - In a manner beyond question or doubt ; unmis- 
takeably, decidedly. 

179* You no Trav. France 2 <57 It is fine sun-shine weather, 
decisively warmer than ever felt in England at this season. 
1800 Foster in Life tjr CY>r**.(i846) I. 126 Decisively Calvin- 
istic. 1893 British Weekly 8 June 105/5 Boe is decisively 
, the first of American poets. 

! Decisiveness (cl/soi -si vnus). [-ness.] The 
| quality of being decisive ; conclusiveness; resolute- 
ness, decision. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1797 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 45/2 They 
knew the decisiveness of his temper. 1837 Caki yi.k Fr. Rev. 
11. it. vi, The Mutineers pronounce themselves with a de- 
cisiveness, which to Bouilld seems insolence. 1856 Froudf 
Hist. Eng. (*858) II. vi. 23 The King, with swift dccisive- 
ness, annihilated the incipient treason. 

! tDeci sor, «er. Obs. [a. med.L. declsor , 
agent-n. from dcctdbe to decide.] One who de- 
cides causes or controversies ; a decider, arbiter. 

1563 Foxr A. 4 M. 68 b, Thys King [Hen. IIJ, to whom 
other Princes dyd so lcsort, as to their arbitrer and deciser. 
1564 Haward Eutropius 1. 9 Two whome they called Tribuni 
pTcbis.. to be peculier decisers and detci miners of their 
causes. x888 B. Pick in Libr. Mag. Mar. 245 They were 
c alled Saboraim , ‘ Dccisors \ * Opinionists 

t Deci'SOiy, Obs . rare [ad. med.L. 

dccisori-usy f. decisor : see prec. and -oky. In F. 
ddcisoite (14th c. in Godef. Suppl.).] Decisive. 

161 s Coksr., Decisoire , dccisoric, deciding; fit, vsed, or 
able, to decide controucrsics. 1733 in Johnson. 

Decistere : see I)kci-. 

Decitizenize : see De- II. 1. 

Deoivilize (d/si*vibiz), v. [De- II. 1 : in 
mod.F. ddciviliser (Littre).] To divest of civil- 
ization, to degrade from a civilized condition. 
Hence Daoi viUied ppl. a Decl villxlng‘ vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a . ; Deolvlllia’tlon, the process or con- 
dition of losing civilization. 

a 1839 Dr Quincfy has d er ivi lined (F. Hall). 1876 H. 
Spencer Princ. Social. § 71 We have but to imagine our- 
selves clc-civilizcd. 1802 Sat. Rev. 27 Aug. 246/1 He wax 
barbarized, de-civilizcd, and enslaved. 1889 Ch. Times 
15 Feb. 159/1 The deuivilising effect of the wars. 1878 N. 
Amer. Rei>. CXXVII. 447 General harm, and deciviliza- 
tion, of the people. 1885 F.. W. Benson in Law Times 
LXXVI 1 I. 338/1 If it might stein by even its own min 
the process of decivilisation. 

Deck (dek), sb. Also 5 dekko, 6-7 deoke. 
[In sense i, app. of Flemish or LG. origin. 

In sense 1, prob. a. MDu. de< (neuter) roof, covering, cloak, 
pretext (app. from decke :— OTeut. fakjiP, from same root 
as Di ck v.): cf. Kilian ‘ da ke openmeiitum, lodi x—decksel 
operimentum, opertorium, tegumen, tegumentum, legmen, 
stragulum’; also mod. Du. dek bed-covering, horse-cloth. 
But in the nautical sense, 2, the word is not known in Du. 
before 1675-81, when dek (neuter) appears as a synonym of 
verdek, quoted in the nautical sense in 1640, but ret orded 
by Kilian. 1599, only in the general sense ‘tegumen, vela- 
men \ Thus, dei k in the nautical sense, appears to be known 
in Kng. 160 years earlier than in Dutch. It may he simply 
a specific application of the general sense * covering or it 
may come more immediately ftom the MDu. sense * roof.’l 
I. f I. A covering. Obs. 

In quot. 1466 apD. some material used for covering ; with 
1713 cf. Du. dek ‘horse-cloth’. 

1466 Mann.. 4 f/ouseh. Rap. 348 My mastyr paid to John 
I Felawe, for x jj. yerdcs of dekke for the spynas, iijr. 1309 
I Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 38 Do on your Decke, Slut, 

I ..I mean your Copyntanke. 171a Lond.Gaz. No. 4997/4 
! A red Saddle with 2 Ovals in the Skirt, and the under Decks 
i edg’d with blue. 

I 2 . Naut, A platform extending from side to side 
of a ship or part of a ship, covering in the space 
below, and also itself serving as a floor ; formed of 
; planks, or (in iron ships) of iron plating usually 
i covered with planks. 

The primary notion was * covering’ or ‘roof’ rather than 
'floor*: see quota. 1550 and 1624, and cf. 1466 in sense t, 
where the * dekke for tnc spynas ’ or pinnace, may have been 
a covering of canvas, tarpaulin, or tnc like. In early craft 
there wan a deck only at the stern, so that 16th c. writers 
sometimes use deck as equivalent to poop. In Elyot (1538^ 
whence in Cooper, Huloct, and Baret, deck is erroneously 
made the equivalent of frora , instead of puppts. 

1513 Kchyngham to Wolsev 5 May (MS. Cott. Calig. D. 
vi. 1(7 110), And bycause I naue no Rayles upon my dek 
I coyled a cable rounde a [boute the] dek brest hye and 
likwise in the waste. 1x31 C. Morfes Inv. Great Bark 
(Cott. MS. App. xxviii), fn primis, the shype with oon over- 
lop. Item, a somer castcll & acloos tymlicr deck made from 
the mast forward whychc was made of laet. I tem aboue the 
somer castell A deck from the mayne mast aftward. 1330 
Nicolls Thncyd . (tr. Seyssel’s Fr, version of Valla's Lat.) 
joi They couered the former parte, and the mooste parte of 
their deckes [Fr. la plus part du couvcrt de leurs navires]wt 
copper [F. cuir, leather], c 1385 ? J. Polmom Famous Battles 
192 (Seafight at Cape of Orso, 1528) Phillpptno. .levelling 
the first shotte of his Bosilisco, with piercing the Emperialt 
Admiral l, passed from the stemme to the decke, slaying 
thirtie men. /bid, 103 The Moore hitting the decke. strake 
off the rudder. Ibid. 330 (Battle of Lepanto) The aecke of 
this galley, .chequered and wrought® marvellous fayre with 
diuers colours and hystories . . ingraued and wrought in golde. 
1587 W. Bourne Arte of Shooting 59 It is very evil Tor to 
have the Orlop or Deck too low under the port. 1610 Shahs. 
Temp. 1. ii. 197 Now on the Beake, Now in the Waste, the 
Decke, in euery Cabyn. *8*4 Cart. Smith Virginia in. 
63 In a broad Bay, out of danger of their shot, .we vntyed 
our Targets that couered vs as a Deck. 169a Dklaval 
in Load. Gath No. *789/3* *5 Capital ShipR, 10 whereof are 
of 3 Decks. 17*0 De Foe Copt. Singleton il (1840) 36 A boat 
with a deck and a sail. 1840 R. Dana Be/, the Mast xKxiii. 
125 The captain walked the deck at a rapid stride. 
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b. With Qualifying words. 

The largest ships of the line had main-deck, middle and 
lowtr deck ; also the upper or spar-deck, extending from 
stem to stern over the main-deck, and the orlop dick (which 
carried no guns) below the lower deck ; they had also a 
poop-deck, or short deck in the after part of tne ship above 
the spar-deck, and sometimes a forecattle deck, or similar 
short deck in the fore-part of the ship, sometimes retained 
in merchant ships and called the topgallant forecastle . See 
also Half-deck, Hurricane-deck, Quarter-deck, etc. 

* 59 ® Florio Diet . To Reader 9, fwas but one to sit at 
steme, to pricke my card<L to watch vpon the vpper decke. 
c s6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (185 s) 12, 1 sec a man 
that's in the lower deck. 16*7 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. ii. 6 A Flush Decke is when from stem to sterne, 
it lies upon a right line fore and aft. 1637 Heywood 
Royal Ship 45 She hath three flush Dcckcs, and a Fore- 
Castle, an halfe Decke, a quarter Decke, and a round-house. 
a 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 111. 346/1 They make 
close the Forecastle and Half-Deck. 1836 Marryat A//WM. 
Rasy xii, Easthupp would constantly accost him familiarly 
on the forecastle and lower deck. Ibid, xiii, He then pro. 
eeeded to the quarter-deck. Ibid, xxvi, To comply with the 
captain's orders on the main deck. 

o. In phrases, as above deck (also fig.), Between- 
deckb, on deck , under dcck(s ; to clear , sweep the 
decks (see Clear v ., Sweep v .). 

On deck fig. ( U. S.) : at hand : ready for action ; in Base- 
ball, next at the bat, with the right or privilege of hatting 
next. 

1598 Shaks. Merry JV. 11. i. 94 F. lie be sure to keepe him 
aboue decke. P. So will I : it hce come vndcr my hatches, 
lie neuer to Sea againe. 1647 Clarendon Hist . Reb . vi. 
(1843) 297/2 Committed to prison on board the ships .. 
where they were kept under decks. 1659 D. Pell Impr, of 
Sea 410 Now hang tne lighted Lanthorns betwixt decks and 
in the Hold, a 1679 Gurnall in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
lxv. 3 Poor Christian, whothinkest that thoushalt never get 
above deck. xyao Dk Foe Capt. Singleton xi. (1840) 194 
The rest ran . . down between decks. 1857 R. Tomes A mer. 
in Japan iv. no [He] led the banquet to be discussed by 
his officers and men, who. .soon cleared the decks. 

8. Mining . (See quot.) 

x888 Gkeenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb . DurJt. 
(ed. x) 31 Deck, the platform of a cage upon which the tubs 
stand when being drawn up or lowered down the pit. 

4 . In U, S. 4 A passenger-car roof, particularly 
the clear-story roof * ( Standard Diet.). 

II. 5 . 4 A pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other' (J.); also the portion of the pack left, in 
some games, after the hands have been dealt. 
Since 1 7th c. dial, and in U. A. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 44 But whiles he thought to 
Kteale the single Ten, The King was slyly finger'd from the 
Deck. 1594 7 Greene Selim us Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 251 If I 
chance but once to get the dcckc, To dcalc about and shuffle 
as I would. 1594 Barnfi eld Sheph. Cont. viii, Pride dealcs 
the Deck whilst Chance doth choose the Card. 1609 Arm in 
Two Maids Moreclacke (Nj, I 'll deal the cards, and cut you 
from the deck. 16.. Grew(J*). The Selenites, of parallel 
plates, ns in a deck of cards. 1777 Brand Pop. A ntiq. (1849) 
II. 449 In some parts of the North of England a pack of 
cards is called to this day . . a deck of cards, i860 in Bart- 
lett Diet. Anter. 188a Brft Hartk Gentl. La Porte in 
Flip , etc. 135, I reckon the other fifty-one of the deck ez as 
pooty. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Deck o' cards, a pack of cards. 
1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 548/1 An old ratty deck of cards. 

+ 0 . A pile of things laid flat upon each other. 

16x5 F. Markham Bk . Hon. 11. vi. 9 5 Any whose Pedigree 
lyes so deepe in the decke, that few or none will labour to 
nnd it. 1631 Celestina xix. 185 Subtill words, whereof such 
ax shee are never to seckc, but have them still ready in the 
deck. 1634 Sanderson Serm. II. 287 So long as these things 
should hang upon the file, or lie in the deck, lie might per- 
haps be safe. 1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1 1 , 394 A certain 
Declaration #• which you have kept in deck until this 
season. 

f 7 . Of a cannon : see quot. Obs. 

167a W. T. Compleat Gunner 1, iv. 5 The Pumcl or Button 
at her Coyl or Britch-end is called the Casacabcl or Deck. 

IH. attrib . and Comb, (from sense 2), as deckt hair , 
-cleat, -flat , - officer , - passenger , -flank, - pump , -seat, 
•stool, -sivabber, - transom , - watch ; also, deck- 
beam, one of the strong transverse beams sup- 
porting the deck of a ship ; deck-bridge, (a) a 
narrow platform above and across the deck of 
a steamer amidships ; « Bridge sb. 5 ; (b) a bridge 
in which the roadway is laid on the top 01 the truss 
(opp. to a through bridge ) ; deck-cargo *= deck- 
loaa\ deok-oollar (U. S.), the iron collar or ring 
through which the stove-pipe passes in the roof of 
a railway carriage ; cf. deck-plate ; deck-flats (see 
Flat sb.) ; deck-hand, a 4 hand 9 or workman 
employed on the deck of a vessel ; deck-head, 
a name for the slipper limpet ( Crepidula ) ; deck- 
hook, 4 the compass timber bolted horizontally 
athwart a ship’s bow, connecting the stem, timber, 
and dcck-plonks of the fore-part ; it is part and 
parcel of the breast-hooks * (Smyth Sailors (Vord- 
bk.) ; deck-house, a 4 house ’ or room erected on 
the deck of a ship ; deck-light, a thick glass let 
into a deck to light a cabin below ; deok-load sb., 
hence deok-load v to load with a cargo upon 
the deck ; also fig . ; deck -noil, 4 a kind of spike 
with a snog head, commonly made in a diamond 
form ’ (Smyth) ; deck-pipe, 4 an iron pipe through 
which the chain cable is paid into the chain- 
locker 1 (Smyth); deck-plate (see quot.); deck- 
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sheet, 4 that sheet of a studding-sail which leads 
directly to the deck, by which it is steadied 
until set 1 (Smyth) ; deck-stopper, 4 a strong 
stopper used for securing the cable forward of the 
capstan or windlass while it is overhauled; also 
abaft the windlass or bitts to prevent more cable 
from running out ’ (Smyth) ; deck-taokle, a tackle 
led along the deck, for hauling in cable, etc. 

1858 Simmonds Du t. Trade, " Deck-beams. 1876 Davis Pol. 
Exp. i. 29 New deck-beams of increased size were put in. 
x86x Chambers' Encycl. s.v. Cargo. The term, "deck-cargo 
is given to the commodities on the deck of a ship, which arc 
not usually included in the policy of insurance. x886 J. H. 
M r CAKiiiv Doom 9 The group comfortably arranged on 
"deck-chair* 1867 Smyth Sailor's WortUk. * Deck-cleats, 
pieces of wood temporarily nailed to the deck to secure 
objects in bad weather. 1879 Cassells Techn. luiuc. IV. 60/1 
Wood ships with wood beams have their "deck-flats formed 
by planking laid upon and fastened to the beams. 1885 
Gen Grant Pers. blent, xxi. I. 288 From captain down to 
"deck-hand. x88x Scribner's Mag. XXII. 656/1 Beds of 
jingles or amber-shells .. "dcck-hcads . . limpets, and other 
rock-loving mollusks. cx 8$o Rudim. Navig. (Wcalc) n»i 
The breast-hooks that receive the ends of the deck-plnnks 
are also called "Deck-Hooks. 1856 Kane/Ifc/. Expl. I. x. 
xo6 Ohlsen and Petersen building our "deck-house. 188a 
Daily News 24 May 1/1 Good accommodation is . . pro. 
video for second-class passengers in a commodious "deck- 
house. 1840 Longfellow in Life (1801 ) 1 . 357 Horrible 
negligence, — a "deck-load of cotton ! 1067 Smyth Sailor's 
IVord-bk., Deck-load, timber, casks, or other cargo not liable 
to damage from wet, stowed on the cleik of merchant vessels. 
1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 We are determined 
.. not to "deck-load our Franchise Bill. 1703 T. N. City 
<$• C. Purchaser 126, 21 1 "Deck-nails, .are proocr for fast ning 
of Decks in Ships. 1859 A ntobiog. Beggar now 114 Among 
the "deck passengers there was a man and his wife with 
seven children, e i860 H S 1 uart Seaman's Catech. 55 The 
hawse boxes, or "deck pipe. 1884 Sir E. I. Reed in Con- 
temp. Rev. Nov. 620 The steel decks . being .. covered 
with "dcck-plank of teak or of pine. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech., * Deck-plate, a plate around the chimney of a marine- 
engine furnace to keep the same from contact with the 
wood of the deck, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 56 
A ‘double wall ’ or "deck stopper-knot. 1883 F. M. Craw- 

1 ord Dr. Claudius ix, In ten minutes, the parade of "deck- 
swabbers had passed. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Deck- 
transom, a horizontal timber under n ship's counter. 1856 
Kane Ant. F.xpl. I. xvii. 201 One of our "deck-watch, who 
had been culling ice for the melter. 

Deck (dek), v . Also 5-7 deoke, 6 dek, dekke. 
[Not known before 16th c. : app. then of recent 
adoption from Flem. or Low Ger. ; cf. Du. dekk- 
en, MDu. deken , decken to cover. The latter 
is — MLG., MHG. dccken , OHG. dachjan , dccchan 
OTeut. bakjan (whence ON. J>ckja , OFris. 
thekka, OY..peccan to cover, roof over) a derivative 
verb from an ablaut-stem pek-, pak-, Indog. leg- to 
cover, whence ON. }ak, OH CL dah, Gcr. dach 
covering, roof, OE. fmc. Thatch. In branch II 
a derivative of Deck sb. : cf. to roof, floor, etc.] 

I. +1. trans. To cover; esp . to cover with 
garments, clothe. Obs. 

15x3 Douglas ZEneis x. xiii 106 Ene, That . . hys so vlr targe 
crckkit, And thar vndro hym haldis closly dekkyt. Ibid. xi. v. 
92 Queyn Amatha . . Dckkis and defendis hym with wordis 
sic. x<x< Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C iij/i This lusty Codrus 
was cloked for the rayne And doblc decked with huddes one 
or twayne. 1526 Skelton Magnvf. 759 Decke your hofte, 
*535 Coverdale Haggai i. 6 Ye decke [1611 clothe] youre 
semes, but ye arc not warmc. 159a Carew Tasso (1881) 91 
No place is vndcr sky so closely deekt, Which gold not opes. 
1600 Surflp.t Countrie Farme til. xviii. 461 Takeaway the 
barke. .and after inuest and decke vp therewith some shoote 
that is of the like thickenes with the graft. 

2 . To clothe in rich or ornamental garments ; to 
cover with what beautifies ; to array, attire, adorn. 

15x4 Barclay Cyt.fit Uflondyshm (Percy Soc.) lxvii,Thcn 
is he decked as poet laureate. 1535 Covfrdalk 2 Kings ix. 
30 She coloured hir face, and decked hir heade. — l's. t ui. 

2 Thou deckest thyself with light as it were with a garment. 
x6oa Shaks. Ham. v. i. 268 , 1 thought thy Bride-bed to haue 
deekt (sweet Maid), And not t’ haue strew’d thy Graue. 
x6*8 Prynnk Love-lockes 35 Much lesse, may we Curie, Die, 
or ouer-curiously decke our Haire. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Jordan i, Curling witli metaphors a plain^ inten- 
tion, Decking the sense. 1808 Scott Marm. 1. xxvii, The 
scallop shell nis cap did deck. i8ax Clark Vill. Mimtr. 1 1 . 
63 Daisies deck tne green. 1885 Mamh. Exam. 9 July 
4/7 The shipping . . was profusely decked with flags. 

b. with out , fub. 

1587 Harrison England 11. vii. (1877) 1. 169 In decking up 
of the body. x&xo Sir R. Baker in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. 
Ps, cxvi. 71-15 To serve for a jewel in the decking up of 
God's cabinet. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman v. (1841) I. 
34 Decked out with long wigs ana swords. 188a B. D. W. 
Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Seru. II. xv. 64 Every vessel being 
gaily decked out with flags, 
f 3 . To array, fit out, equip. Obs. 

? 15. . Agtncourt 90 in Had, E. P. P. II. 97 The wastes 
decked with serpentynes stronge, Saynt Georges stremerx 
sprede ouer hade. 1518 Hall Chron. an. 25 Hen. VIII 
(1809) 798 The kyng .. decked and vitailed dyuers shipper 
of warre and sent them to the North seas to defende nis 
subiectes. 

II. 4. Naut. To cover as with a deck; to 
furnish with a deck ; to deck in, over \ to cover in 
with the deck, in ship-building. 

1604 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 17s At last it was concluded, 
to decke their long boat with tneir ship hatches. 1700 
S. L. tr. Frykds Voy. 6 Flat Boats, .tho’ small, yet so close 
Deck’t, that in a rough Sea they will go quite under the 


waves and retain no water. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Ilist. (1776) 
VI. 256 The five-men-bcat is decked at each end, but open 
in the middle. 1874 J. Dkady in Law Times Rep. XXXI. 
931/2 The vessel . . was . . decked over, fore and afk. ( 1893 
R Kipling Many Invent. 121 Your ship has been built and 
designed, closed and decked in. 

5 . Mining. To load or unload (the tubs upon 
the cage). (See Deck sb. 3 ) Chiefly U. S. 

1883 Greslfy Gloss. Coal-mimng 76 DfiktMg , the opera- 
tion of changing the tubs on a cage at top and bottom of a 
shaft. 

t De*ok age. Obs . rare. [f. Deck v. + -age.] 
Adornment, embellishment. 

*« 4 * LiGHTrooT Qbserv. Genesis i. Wks. 1822 II. 333 The 
Earth.. had not received as jet its perfection, Lcnuty and 
deckage. 

Decked (dekt\ ///. a. [f. Deck 4- -ki> ] 

1 . Adorned, embellished, set out : see the verb. 

? <1x500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc ) I 4 See tlmt you fiuiith 
bringe In well decked order, that worthie sturie Ol Balaam 
and his asse. 1593 Q* Lux. Boeth. in 1 he decked wode 
seak not whan thou violctz gather. 1865 J. G. Bkrikam 
Harvest of Sea { 1873) 307 The well-decked and well plumbed 
dwellings. 

b. Her. Applied to an eagle or other bird when 
the edges of the feathers arc of a different tincture. 

In mod. Diets. 

2 . Having a dock, or decks (as in two-dcikcd \ 

X79« A. Young Trav. Frame 78 By the passage packet, 

A decked vessel, to Honfleur. 1B37 Marks at Dog-fiend \ u. 
On hoard of a two-deckcd ship. 1879 Bukhkk&Lang 
Odyssey »8 Such tackling as decked ships carry. 

Decker 1 (de-k w). [f. Deck v. + -ku L] One 
who decks or adorns. 

*555 Wat reman Pardle Facions it. viii 167 The Yndians 
are . . greate deckers and trimmers of them selues. 1591 
pRRdvALL Sp. Did , Afey tailor, a barber, a trimmer, a 
decker. X803 Pic Ntc No. a (1806) I. 53, I am but a sort of 
table-dcckcr. 

Decker 2 (dc-kru). [f. Deck sb + -er 1 i.] 

1 . A vessel naving(a specified number of) decks, 
as in two-decker , thrce-deckcr, etc., q.v. b. tramj. 
Applied to a kind of oven : see quot. 1884. 

1793 ll till Advertiser is July 2/4 Admiral Hoth.uu’x large 
ships, that is, the three dei kers. 1805 in AVitW Chron. XV, 
204 The Santissima. Tnntdada, the Spanish four-dei-lcer. 
1884 Health Exhtb Catal . 120/2 Mason's Patent Hot-Air 
Continuous Baking Two Decker Oven. 1884 Pall Mall 
Gas. ‘ E r tra ' 24 July 3/2 Patent continuous-baking ‘ decker * 
ovens — i.c, ovens piled upon each other, which are heated 
by one furnace. 

2 . A gun belonging to a particular deck of a ship 
of war ; as in lower-dcckcr , a gun belonging to the 
lower deck. 

1781 Archer in Naval Chron. XI. 287 Double breech'd 
the lower deckers, 1809 Ibid. XXII. 344 Having oidy four* 
teen of her main-deckers mounted. 

3 . a. A workman employed on the deck of a 
ship. b. A deck-passenger, colloq. 

x8oo Colquiioun Com. Thames iv. 180 The Dei kers, or 
persons who hoist up the Cargo upon deck. 1866 The 
Colonist (Belize) 5 May 2/1 Passengers arrived. In the Packet 
— Mr. and Mrs. L>. . . and 79 deckers. 

Decking (de’kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Deck v. and sb 
+ -jngL] 

1 . The action of the verb Deck ; f cotter, that 
with which something is decked ( obs ) ; adornment, 
embellishment, ornament. 

1531 Elyot Gov it. iii, Semblable deckyngc oughte to be 
in the house of a nobleman or man of honour. 156a J . Shutf 
Cambtne's Turk . Wars 38 Somtuousc and mngnifiquc oma- 
mentes and deckings. ri6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flcrwcrs (1855) 
157 Spending on decking many precious bourex. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 1. 9 1 Pa6. 10 Their most exquisit deckings are but like 
the garlands on a beast design’d for sacrifice. 

2 . The work or material of the deck of a ship ; 
planking or flooring forming a deck. 

*580 Hollydand Treas. Fr. Tong., Le til leu dvne navire , 
the decking of a ship. 1879 Butch* r & Lang Odyssey 81 
Fashion a wide raft . . and lay deckings high thereupon. 
1887 Daily News 26 June 6/2 The building is considered 
to be absolutely fireproof, the floors being all of steel ' deck- 
ing ' and solid breeze concrete. 

Deckle (dc'k’l). Also dockel. [a. Ger. deckel 
in same sense, prop. 4 little cover, lid, tympan', and 
in other technical applications, dim. of decke cover.] 

1 . A contrivance in a paper-making machine to 
confine the pulp within tne desired limits, and de- 
termine the size or width of the sheet : a. in hand 


paper-making, a thin rectangular frame of wood 
fitting close upon the mould on which the pulp is 
placed ; b. in a paper-machine, a continuous band 
or strap on either side of the apron. Ilcncc used as 
a measure of the width of paper, as 4 5o*inch deckle 
paper,' and short for deckle-edge. 

18x0 (see Deckle-strap in 2]. 18x6 Specif Cameron's 

Patent No. 4002. 2 The deckle being attached to the carriage, 
falls on the bottom of the mould. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Deckle . . also the rough or raw edge of paper. >888 
N. A Q. 7th Ser. V. 227 It seems as if tne deckle, fitting 
on the mould, should produce a sheet of paper with a smooth 
and even edge. 

2. Comb deckle edge, the rough uncut edge of 
a sheet of paper, formed by the deckle ; also attrib. 
••next; deckle-edged a., having a rough uncut 
edge, as hand-made paper ; deckle-strap, sec 1 b. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. f The uncut edge of paper is 
known as the "deckel edge, 1884 Bookseller 6 Nnv. 1176/2 
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The deckle edges are left at the side and hottoin, the top 
t-dge alone being cut. 1887 Nimmo's Cutal . Oct., One 
Hundred Copies on fine deckfc-cdge royal 8vo paper. 1810 
Trans . Soc. P.ncoHvag. Arts XXVI II. 193 r i he *deckle* 
straps .. are made iwrfe( tly smooth and true. 1875 Uuk 
Diet. Arts II I. 490 Wc have to noth v the deckle or boundary 
straps, .which regulate the width of the paper. 

Deckless (de-klcs), a . rate. [-less.] With- 
out a deck. 

i8ai Uentiiam Not Paul but Jesus 338 In a decklcss 
vessel. 1890 Harpers Mag \ Mar. 558/1 Deckless and 
cabinlcss. 

Declaim (d/kb 71 m), v. Also 5-7 -clam©, 7 
-claim©, -clayme. [Formerly ileclame , ad. L. dc- 
cldmure , f. Dk- I. 3 Delaware to ciy: subseq. 
assimilated to claim . Cf. F. d tic lamer (1549 in 
I latzf.).] 

I. intr. 

1. To speak aloud with studied rhetorical force 
and expression ; to make a speech on a set subject 
or theme as an exercise in public oratory or dis- 
putation. b. To recite with elocutionary or rhe- 
torical effect (chiefly U.S.). 

155a Huloet, Declame or exercise fayned argument in 
plcadyngc, vsed among lawers called mooting. 1553 T. 
Wilson Khet. 83 When you and I declamed together last. 
1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 * IT * 1 offered at my first 
exercise in the Hall, and answered my opponent : and upon 
the 11 th following, declaimed in the Chapel before the 
Master, Fellows and Scholars, according to the custom. 
1748 I. Mason Etocut . 11 A Weakness of Voice ; which he 
cured by frequently declaiming on the Sea-Shore, amidst 
the Noise of tne Waves. 1856 Emerson Eng . Traits , First 
Visit Wks. (Bohn) II. 10 Wordsworth, standing apart, and 
reciting to me. .like a schoolboy declaiming. 

2. To declaim against : to speak in an impas- 
sioned oratorical manner in reprobation or con- 
demnation of; to inveigh against. 

s6ti B. Jonson Catiline iv. 11, What are his mischiefs, 
consul ? You declaim Against his manners, and corrupt 
your own. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. A/. 1. vi. ax Thus 
is it the humour of many heads to extoll the dayes of their 
forefathers, ami declaime against the wickednessc of times 
present. 1853 Prfscott Philip //, I. it. ix. 2 19 They loudly 
declaimed against the King's insincerity. 1880 L. Stepiifn 
Pope viii. 196 A generous patriot declaiming against the 
growth of luxury. 

3. To speak aloud in an impassioned oratorical 
manner, with appeals to the emotions rather than 
the reason of the audience ; to harangue. 

1733 Bkrkfley Def. Prcethinking Math. 8 33 Instead of 
giving a reason you declaim. 1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. 
xl, Let him deefaim as pompously as he chooses upon the 
subject. 1833 Hi. Maktinkau Brooke Farm ii. 27 Tom 
Webster bustled and declaimed, while Sergeant Kaync 
quietly argued. 1884 R. G i.ovfr in Christian World 9 Oct. 
766/3 To declaim is more easy than to convince, 
b. nuasi-/rawr. with extension. 

1735 Monitor 16 Aug. f 2 Some late patriots . . declaimed 
themselves into power. 

II. tram. 

+ 4. To discuss aloud ; to debate. Obs. rare~ l . 

(The early date of the quotation, so long before the verb is 
otherwise known in Eng. or French, as well as the sense, is 
notable.) 

Chaucer Troylus 11. 1198 As bey declamede [4 MSS. 
1410-25; Harl. 3943 doclarid] matere, Lo Troylus 
Come tydendc. 

6 . To speak or utter aloud with studied rhetorical 
expression ; to repeat or recite rhetorically. 

1377 B. Gooce Here shock's Hush. 11. (1586) 49 Weriyng 
you with the declaimyng of my poore skill in tne tilling of 
the feelde. 01x716 South Serin. VIII. 8a (T.) Whoever 
strives to beget, or foment in his heart, such [malignant] 
persuasions concerning God, makes himself the devil’s 
orator, and declaims his cause. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, i, 
He then declaimed the following passage rather with too 
much than too little emphasis. 1883 R. L. Stevenson 
in Conttmp. Rev. 555 In declaiming a so-called iambic 
verse, it may so happen that we never utter one iambic 
foot. 

+ 0. = Declaim against ; to decry, denounce. Obs, 
16x4 T. Adams Devils Banquet 42 This Banket then . . is 
at once declared and declaimed, spoken of and forbidden. 
16*3 Cockeram, Declaime , to xpealce ill of. 
lienee Declai ming vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

I 577 [scc 5]. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 931 He used 

other whiles to goedowne to the water side, .for to exercise 
himselfc in declaming. 1636 Artif. Handsom. 95 Humane 
fallacies and declaymings. 1701 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. 
iv. i. 1684 Yield much matter to declaiming flatterers. 1733 
Berkeley Def. Free-thinking Math $ 11 In the same 
manner as any declaiming bigot would defend transubstan- 
tiation. 

DdClai'mailt. rare “ *. [f. prec. + - ant, after 
1 laitnant , etc.] =* Declaimeb. 

a 1763 Shekstone Ess. 98 The company was a little sur- 
prised at the sophistry of our dedaimant. 

Deolaimer [f. Declaim + -eb i.] 

One who declaims ; one who speaks with rhetor- 
ical expression, or as an exercise in elocution; 
one who harangues, or speaks with impassioned 
force. 

S43S-30 tr. Hieden (Rolls) IV. 401 lulius Gallo, a noble 
declamer. * 58 o Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Declamateur , 
a Declaiiner, a mooter. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv , 
Learn, iv. ii (R.), A certain* dedaimor against sciences. 
171a Steele Sheet. No. 521 P4 The Declaimers in Coffee- 
houses. 173a Johnson Rambler No. 203 P a The pompous 
periods of declaimers, whose purpose is only to amuse 


with fallacies. 1848 Mill Pol. Eton. 1. iii. § 2 Such .. is 
the labour of the musical performer, the actor, the public 
declaimcr or reciter. 

Declamation (deklam^’Jon), [ad. L. dccld- 
mdtidn-em, n. of action from dec lam are to Declaim, 
or ad. F. declamation ( 15 th c. in Ilatzf.).] 

1. The action or art of declaiming ; the repeating 
or uttering of a speech, etc. with studied intona- 
tion and gesture. 

155s Huloet, Declamation often heard, and tedious to 
the hearers, crambe repetita. 1397 Morlky Introd, Mus. 
86 Your plainsong is as it were your theme, and your descant 
as it were your declamation. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 1 . xxiv. 
680 He publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and declama- 
tion. 1834 M acaulay Pitt Ess. (1854) 1 . 294 That which gave 
most effect to his declamation was the air of sincerity, of 
vehement feeling, or moral elevation, which belonged to all 
that he said. 

attnb. 1806 Byron Thoughts College Exam. 23 The 
declamation prize. 

b. Music. The proper rhetorical rendering of 
words set to music. 

1876 in Stainer & Barrf.tt. 

2. A public speech or address of rhetorical 
character ; a set speech in rhetorical elocution. 

15*3 Skelton Carl, I.anrcl (R.), Olde Quintillian with his 
declamations ; Theocritus with his Bucolicall relacions. 
1573 Harvey Letter-bk . (Camden) 11 Theams more fit 
for schollars declamations. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar, 
55 The Orations and declamations .. of these Sophisters, 
wno make shew of their eloquence. 178a J. Warton Ess. 
Pope II. xiii. 381 Able to compose Essays, Declamations, 
and Verses, in Greek, in Latin, and in English. 1830 Drury 
in Moore Life Byron (1866) 20/1 He suddenly diverged frum 
the written composition . . I questioned him, why he had 
altered his declamation V 

3. Declaiming or speaking in an impassioned 
oratorical manner; fervid denunciation with appals 
to the audience. 

16x4 T. Adamr Devil's Banquet 42 The more accurately 
the Scriptures describe sinnes, the more absolutely they 
forbid them : where wickednessc is the subject, all speech 
ix declamation. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 173 P3 1 Not so 
universal] as some have asserted in the . . heat of declama- 
tion. 1789 Bkntham Princ . Legal. i. § 1 But enough of 
metaphor and declamation, a 1704 Gibbon Autobiog. 90, 1 
was conscious myself that my style, above prose and below 
poetry, degenerated into a verbose and turgid declamation. 
1874 Mokley Compromise (1886) 53 Exacerbated declama- 
tion in favor of ancient dogma against modern science. 

4. A speech of a rhetorical kind expressing strong 
feeling and addressed to the passions of the hearers ; 
a declamatory speech, a harangue. 

z$94 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 111. viii. (1611) 08 The cause why 
such declamations prcunill so greatly, is, for that men suffer 
themselues to he deluded. 1631 Wkkver Anc. Pun. Mon. 
aj But this was hut one of Oexnrs rodamnntadoes, or 
thundring declamations. 1688 Fenton Guardians Instr. 47 
The constant Declamations against us of those intiuding 
members, a 1713 Bumnkt Chon Time (1766) II. 316 It was 
only an insolent declamation . . full of fury and indecent 
invectives. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , First Visit Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 4 On this, he [Coleridge 1 burst into a declamation 
on the folly and ignorance of Utiitarianistii. 

t Declam&tor. Obs. [a. L. dec Id mdtor, n. of 
action from dccldmdre to Declaim.] One who 
practises declamation ; a declaimcr. 

1387 Tkevisa lligdcn (Rolls) IV. 401 lulius Gallio was 
[thej best declamator of nlle. 1330 Elyot Gov . 1. xiii, They 
whiche do onely teache rhetorike. .ought to be named 
rhetoriciens, declamatourx, artificial! spekers. .or any other 
name than oratours. 1604 F. White Repl. Fisher 590 Sir 
Declamator, you vsurpe Kadamanthus his office. 1699 
Bentley Pnal. Introd. 7 Was ever any Declamator’s Case 
so extravagantly put ? 1710 Stefle Tatler No. 56 p 1 Who 
could. 1 say, hear this generous Declamator without being 
fired oy his noble Zeal ? 

Declamatoxy (dfklac-mat^ri), a. (sb.) [ad.L. 
decldmdtbri-us , decldmator-em ; see prec. and 
-ory.] Of or pertaining to rhetorical declaiming ; 
of the nature of, or characterized by, declamation. 

138* Mulcartkr Positions x. (1887) 57 To pronounce .. 
orations and other declamatory argumentes. i6sx Burton 
A nat. Met. n. ii. vl iii, To lcaue all declamatory speeches 
in praise of divine Musick. <11639 Wotton (j.\ This . . 
liecnme a declamatory theme amongst the religious men of 
that age. 1703 Mason Ch. Mus. i. < That peculiar species 
of Mimic, which may be called declamatory. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. tit. viL 35)3 note , This pretended 
charter is very suspicious : its style is too declamatory. x88o 
L. Stephen Pope iii. 75 It i* in the true declamatory pas- 
sages that Pope is at his best. 

f b. Characterized by declamation against some- 
thing; denunciatory. Obs. 

1589 Nashe Greene's Menaphon Ded. 10 Least in this dc- 
clamatorie vaine, I should condemne all and commend none. 
+ B. sb. A declamatory speech. Obs. 

1688 L'Frtrange Brief Hist. Times in. 12 Then’s the 
Time for Declamatorycs, and Exaggerations. 

Hence D©ola*matoriii©u, the quality of being 
declamatory. 

. **44 Foreign Q. Rev . XXX III. 351 The general character- 
istics of Linguet’* oratory are decuuna tori ness and paradox. 

+ Declarable, a. Obs. [f. L. decldrd-re + 
*blk; viewed also as f. Declare + -able.] 
Capable of being declared, shown, or made known. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eh. 111. iv. xia This is declare - 
able from the best and most professed Writers. Ibid iv. xiii. 
**7* Cudworth IntelL Syst. 93 Right Reason is of two 
sorts. .Of which the Divine is inexpressible, but the Humane 
declarable. 


DECLARATION. 
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Deolarant (d/klc«‘rant;. [f. F. declarant 
or I.. decldrdnt-em, pr. pple. of decldrdre to De- 
clare : see -ant.] One who makes a declaration : 
esp . in Law. 

t68t Glanvill Sadducismus 11. 296 Declares, that [etc.]. . 
and that this was after the Declarant's renouncing of her 
Baptism. 175a J. Stewart in Scots Mag. June (*753) 285/2 
The declarant was at Edinburgh. x8t8 Scott Rob Roy vui, 
The declaration farther set forth that, .he, the said declarant, 
was informed that they were of the worst description, 1888 
Times 99 Oct. 5/3 Tne object of requiring the signature of 
the declarant is to fix liability for false declarations. 

Declaration (deklarii-J^n). Also 4-5 -aoioun, 
46 -acion. [a. F. declaration or ad, L. dec lard- 
tion-cm , n. of action f. decldrdre to Declare.] 

1 1. The action of making clear or clearing up 
(anything obscure or not understood) ; elucidation, 
explanation, interpretation. Obs. 

r| 374 Chaucer Boeth. tit. x. (Camb. MS.) 71-2 Thy^e 
geometryens whan they han shewyd byr proposiciouns ben 
wont to bryngen in thinges J>at they clepyn porysmes or 
dcclaraciouns of forseyde thinges. c 1391 — Astral. 1. § 4 
And for the more declaracioun, lo here the figure. x$»7 
R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 For more declaration 
of the said Card [= map]. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII , c. 5 
For the decl&racion of tne whichc ambyguitce and doubte. 
1656 H. Phillips Purch. Patt. (1676) 57 This Table is so 
plain, that it needs no declaration. 

+ 2. The setting forth or expounding of a topic ; 
exposition, description, relation. Obs. 

138* Wyclip Deut. xvii. x8 He shal discriue..a decla- 
rauoun of this la we [deuteronomium leg is huius] in n 
volym. 1460 Capc.ravr Chron. 17 The chilairn of Noe . . of 
whos issew here schal be a declaration. , SS3 T. Wir .SON 
Khet. 95 A description or an evident declaration of a thyng 
as though wc sawe it even now doen. *619 Mirr. blag. 
Title-p., With a Declaration of all the Warres, Battels and 
Sea-fights, during her Reigne. 164a Perkins Prof Bk. v. 
§437. 1 8y Of Dower *ad osuum ecclesiae ' a good declaration 
hath becne made by Master Littleton in his first book. 

3. The action of stating, telling, setting forth, or 
announcing openly, explicitly or formally ; positive 
statement or assertion ; an assertion, announcement 
or proclamation in emphatic, solemn, or legal terms. 

1340 Hampoi.r Pr. Consc. 2606 Dan sal he deme ilka nacyon, 
And niak a fynal declaracyon Of alio be domes byfor shewed. 
1426 in Surtees Misc. (189a) 9 Apon Jus dcclaracion made. 
1347 in Vicarv's A nat. (1888) App. iii. 161 Crosses to be sett 
vpon mens dorcs for the detlnruunn of the plage. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. ii. (1611) 5 His promises are nothing 
else but declarations what God will do for the good of men. 
1631 Hobbes Leviath . 11. xxi. 114 If he dye .. without 
declaration of his Hcyrc. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 153 
p 3 Declarations of ndchty. 1796 Jane Austen Seme 4 - 
Sens. (1849) 33 In spite of Marianne s declaration that the 
day would be lastingly fair. 1836 Froudr Hist. EngA 1858) 
1 . iii. 262 The pope made a public declaration with respect 
to the dispute. 1881 Dagfhot Ihog Studies 290 The first 
declaration of love was made by the lady. 

4. a. Declaration of war : formal announcement 
or proclamation by a Power of the commencement 
of hostilities against another Power. Also declara- 
tion of peace. 

1387 Trevisa I/tgden (Rolls) I. 243 When he Romayncs 
woldc worry in cny lond, schuldc oon goo . . and clerehche 
declare. .]hj matirc and cause of the werre, nnd hat declar- 
acioun was i-cleped clarigatio. 1348 Hall Chron. 207 She 
was sent . . with a plain overture and dcclaracion of ^cace. 
176a Univ. Mag. Feb. 99 The following is a Declaration of 
War by Spain against Great Britain dated the 16th of 
January. 1803 Edin, Rev. J an. 389 Declarations of war 
and peace, when presented by the executive to the legis- 
lative body, are to be adopted [etc.]. i8a8 Napier Hist. 
Penins. War I. 137 The invasion of Napoleon produced a 
friendly alliance between those countries without a declar- 
ation of pence. 1845 Pot son in Encycl. Metrop . 7*8/1 The 
custom of making a declaration of war to the enemy, pre- 
vious to the commencement of hostilities, is of great anti- 
quity, and was practised even by the Romans . . Since, 
however, the peace of Versailles, in 1763, such declarations 
have been discontinued, and the present usage is, for the 
state with whom the war commences to publish a manifesto 
within its own territories. 

b. Declaration of the poll : the public official 
announcement of the numbers polled for each can- 
didate at an election. Hence attrib. in declaration 
day. 

1863 H. Cox Ins tit. 1. viii. 114 Upon the closing of the poll, 
the poll-books are sealed, and kept under seal until the 
declaration of the poll. 180a Daily News 14 Oct. 6/1 On 
the morning of declaration day, there arrived reports about 
some districts in which the polling had been large. 

5. The action of declaring for or against (see 
Declare v. 8 ). 

1736 Butler Anal. i. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 53 The natural fear 
. . which restrains from such crimes, is a declaration of 
nature against them. 

0. A proclamation or public statement as em- 
bodied in a document, instrument, or public act. 
Declaration of Indulgence \ see Indulgence. 

Declaration of Rights l the Parliamentary declaration of 
1689 : see Right. 

Declaration of Independence : the public act by which the 
American Continental Congress, on July 4thj 1776, declared 
the North American colonies to be free and independent of 
Great Britain ; the document in which this is embodied. 

Declaration of Paris : a diplomatic instrument signed by 
the representatives of the powers at the Congress of Paris in 
i8<6, settling and defining important (>oints of maritime law 
affecting belligerents ana neutrals in time of war. 

1659 5 . Harris Parivmts Iron Age 908 A petition from 
some Lords in finglandi conformable in the main points to a 



DECLABAT^ONIST. 

Declaration of the Scots, which they called the Intention of 
their Army. 1660 Marvell Corr. vi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 25 
To-morrow the Bill for enacting his Majestyc's Declaration 
in religious matters is to haue its first reading. 1776 Ann. 
Reg. 30T A Declaration by the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, July 4. 
1780 Impartial Hist. War Atner. 3*5 These Articles, a* 
well as tne Declaration of Independence, were published in 
all the Colonies. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxvii, The declar- 
ation of Indulgence issued by Charles 1 1 . 1846 M c Cui,loch 

Acc. Brit . Empire { 1854) H. 209 The principal abuses that 
had characterized the government of the two preceding 
reigns, were also enumerated and digested into an instru- 
ment, called a Declaration and Claim of Rights, presented 
and assented to, by the new sovereigns. 

7. Law . a. The plaintiffs statement of claim in 
an action ; the writing or instalment in which this 
is made. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. II /, c. 6 § 1 The Plaintiff. . [shall] make 
Oath . . that the Contract . . comprised in the same Declara- 
tion [etc.]. 1579 W. Rastki l Termes of Law y Declaratyon 

is a shewinge forth in writing of the griefe and complaynt 
of the demaundant or pleintife. against the tenant or defen- 
dant. .84. Perkins Prof. Bk. 11. § 151. 67 The declaration 
shall abate. 167a WVciikrley Love in Wood Ded., No 
man with papers in 's hand is more dreadful than a poet ; 
no, not a lawyer with his declarations. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. 203 As soon as this action is brought, and the 
complaint fully .stated in the declaration. 18x7 W. Sklwvn 
Law Nui I 'rtus II. 783 The first count in the declaration. 

b. A simple affirmation allowed to be taken, in 
certain cases, instead of an oath or solemn affirma- 
tion. 

1824 Act 5-6 Will. IV % c . 62. 1848 Wharton Law Lev. 
164 By 5 & 6 Win. IV, c. 62, for the abolition of unnecessary 
oaths, any justice . . is empowered to take voluntary declara- 
tions in the form specified in the act. And any person 
wilfully making such declaration false, in any material par- 
titular, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

c. In the Custom-house; see Declare v . 10 c. 

. t8 9.4 ct 16 17 Viet. c. 107 8 186 The master of the ship 

in which such goods shall be laden shall before clcaian«e 
make and subscribe a declaration before the proper officer 
of customs. 1876 Act 39 4 ao Viet . c. 36 8 58. 

d. The creation or acknowledgement of a trust 
or use in some form of writing; any writing 
whereby a trust or use is constituted or proved to 
exist. 

a 16*6 Bacon Max. <V Uses Comm. Law xiv. ('1636) 56 De- 
i larations evermore are countcrmandable in their nature*. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 449 The only point for which 
they contended was, that the articles . . under which they 
claimed, amounted to a good declaration of the uses of 
recovery. Ibid. 463 A declaration of tiust requires no par- 
ticular form, provided it be proved or manifested in writing. 
18*7 Jarman Powells Dczdscs (ed. 3) II. 75 There being no 
declaration of the trust of the money beyond the life of the 
wife, it resulted to the heir. 

e. Scots Law. 1 In criminal proceedings the ac- 
count which a prisoner, who has been apprehended 
on suspicion of having committed a crime, gives 
of himself on his examination, which is taken 
down in writing ’ (Hell Did. s.v.). 

Dying declaration ’, a declaration made by a person on 
his deathbed, which is admitted as evidence in a prosecution 
for homicide. 

Judicial declaration: the statement, taken down in 
writing, of a party when judicially examined ns to the par- 
ticular facts in a civil action. 

18x8 Scott tfrt. Midi, xxiii, It ..usually happens that 
these declarations become the means of condemning the 
at cased, as it were, out of their own mouths. i86x W. Bull 
Diet. Lazy Scot. 256 The magistrate's proper duty is dis- 
tinctly to inform the prisoner not only that it is optional for 
him to make a declaration or not as he pleases, but also 
that what he says may afterwards be used against him on 
his trial. 

8, In the game of bezique ; see quot. 

1870 Mod. Hoyle 153 Declaration Is the act of declaring 
a score by the process of placing certain cards upon the 
table. laid. 148 The last declaration must be made before 
the last two cards are drawn. 

Deolara*tioxii8t. noncc-wd \ Ond who joins 
in or signs a declaration. 

189a Times 7 Jan. 10/5 We are indebted to the declaration- 
ists for bringing this controversy again before the public. 

Declarative (d/kloe*r&tiv), a. ( sb .) [a. F. di- 
et ar at if y -ive, or ad. L. decldrattv-us , f. ppl. stem 
of declardre to Declare : see -ive.] Characterized 
by declaring (in the various senses of the vb.). 

1 1. Making clear, manifest, or evident. Obs. 

a 1536 Tindale Wks. 67 (R.) Notwithstanding y • sonne .$ 
the cause declaratiue wnerby wc know that the other is 
a father. 1644 Bulwkr Chirol . t All the declarative conceits 
of Gesture. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. iv. 337 These 
kind of promises . . are declarative, making manifest who be 
those true beleivcrs to whom the life promised, .doth belong. 
a 1885 J- Goodwin. Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 3 a 9 Holy 
and zealous impressions upon the hearts . . of men may lie 
declarative of their being filled with the Spirit of Uod. 
177a Fletcher Logic a Genov. 43 The declarative evidences 
. .whether or no he was among tne trees of righteousness. 

f b. That manifests itself or is capable of mani- 
festation. Obs. 

i64*T. Hodges Glimpse 36 Every thing whereby the de- 
clarative highness© of this great God is. advanced, a 1679 
Gurnall in Spurgeon Treas . Dav. Ps. cii. 16 His declarative 
glory then appears, when the glory of his mercy, truth and 
faithfulness break forth in his people's salvation. 

2. Characterized by making declaration ; of the 
nature of a declaration or formal assertion. De- 
clarative act, statute, etc. Declaratory act, etc. 
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x6t8 T. Spencer Logick 153 A declaratiue, or pronouncing 
sentence. 1646 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 136 Ministerial), 
declaratiue, subordinate Judges. 1661 Bramiiall Just Vind, 
iii. 31 Whether the Act or Statute . . were operative or de- 
ciarative, creating new right, or manifesting, or restoring 
old right. 160a Bi*. Patrick Anna. Touchstone 97 The only 
Question is, Whether their Absolution be only declarative, 
or also operative? 1755 Carte Hist Eng. IV. 334 It was a 
declarative law. 1814 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. o I. 270 
The best method of discovering the proper case of the pro- 
noun, in such phrases . . is, to turn them into declarative 
expressions, 
b. Const, of. 

*64* Chas. I Attszv, Dec la r. Both Houses 1 July, Accord- 
ing to the Common Law (of which the Statute is but de- 
clarative). 1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 16 An inscrip- 
tion, declarative of his munificence towards the church. 1B66 
Crosakt in Lismore Papers Introd. 12 Much of the record 
. . is declarative of a wish on the part of the Founder of the 
History to win the ear of posterity. 

1 3 . Of a person ; L>eclaring oneself, declaring or 
uttering one’s opinion ; communicative. Obs. 

1647 N- Bacon Disc . Gold. Eng. 1. vi. (1739) »4 The times 
were too tender to endure them to be declarative on either 
part. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. xli.240 He was 
still more declarative afterwards. 

B. sb. A declaratory statement or act. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Gozd. Eng. 11. x. (1739) 57 Not as an 
Introduction of a new Law, but as n Declarative of the old. 
1865 Busiinlll Vicar. Sacr. tit. i. 201 As declaratives of 
natural consequence. 

Decla'ratively, <ntv. [f. prec. + -ly *.] In 
a declarative manner, by way of declaration or 
distinct assertion ; + by way of manifestation. 

*6*3 Ussher Attszv. Jesuit 132 [They] doe discharge that 
part of their function which concerneth forgiveness© ofsinnex, 
partly operatively, partly dcclaratively. 165a Englaiuls 
Commonw. 30 A man whom . . this State had declarativcly 
disclaimed. 1671 Flavkl Fount, of Life xii. 55 Not only 
dcclaratively or by way of manifestation, a 1848 R. W. 
Hamilton Row. 4- Pumshm. iv. (1853) 175 Still more 
declarativcly is the connexion told. 

t Declarator, sb.l Obs. [a. I.. declaratory 
a^ent-n. from declardre to Declare.] One who 
declares or makes manifest ; an infbrmer. 

rttj 77 Sir T. Smith Commie. Eng. (1633) 100 The other 
part in the Declarator, Detector or Informer. 

Declarator (tl/klarraUi), sbt Sc. [represent- 
ing F. d/claratoire (adc y sentence dflara/oire), 
tncd.L .decldrdtorius, -a, -urn : see Declaratory.] 
A declaratory statement, ‘ a legal or authentic de- 
claration* (Jam.). {Action of) declarator (Sc. Law) ; 
a form of action in the Court of Session, in which 
something is prayed to be declared judicially, the 
legal consequences being left to follow as a matter 
of course. 

1567 Sc. Ads Jas. V/ (1814) aR (Jam.) Desyring our 
soucrane lord, etc., to gif dcclaratour to the said William 
Dowglas . . that he has done his detfull diligence. X599 
Jas. I BacriA. Atupov (1603) 17 Your pronouncing of sen- 
tences, or detlarntour of your will in judgement. 1746-7 
Act 20 Geo. //, c. 50 g 3 The citation in the general decla- 
rator of non-entry. 1864 Daily J cl. 13 June, The Scotch 
courts have a kind of action called a declarator of mar- 
riage, in which they affirm or negative the abstract pro- 
position that two persons are married persons. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scots. 11. i. 92 They raised a summons of de- 
clarator against the Council concluding that Elgin Academy 
was a public School. 1884 Law Reports 9 App. Cases 305 
The present action was brought . .for declarator of his right 
to onc-half of the heritable estate. 

Declaratorily (dfklarraterili), adv. [f. De- 
claratory + -ly^J In a declaratory manner ; in 
the form of a declaration. 

1588 J. Harvky Disc. Probl, 103 The resolution of 
Cyprianus Lcouitius . . is declaratorily deliucred in the end 
of this Prognosticon. 1616 Jas. I Sp. in Starre-Chamber »o 
June io, I tooke this occasion, .here in this Scatc of lodge- 
ment, not judicially, but declaratorily and openly to giue 
those directions. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. 
xvii. 376 [They] have both declaratorily confirmed the 
same. 

Declaratory (d/klcc'raDri), a. and sb. [ad. 

L. type dec lard tori' us , -a, - um , f. dccldrdtor-em a 
declarer : see -cry. Cf. F. ddlaratoire (16th c.).] 
Having the function of declaring, setting forth, or 
explaining; having the nature or form of a declara- 
tion ; affirmatory. 

Declaratory ad or statute : one which declares or explains 
what the existing law is. Declaratory action (Sc. Law)= 
Action of Declarator. Declaratory judgement or decree : 
one which simply declares the rights of the parties or the 
opinion of the court as to what the law is. 

1587 Fleming Contn. HolinshedXW. 1363/2 The explication 
or meaning of the bull declarator^ made bv Pius the fift 
against Elisabeth, a 1631 Donnk in Select. (1810) 67 Neither 
would this profit without the declaratory justification. 1648 
in Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. (1843) 679/2 A recital in a new 
law, which was not a declaratory law of what the law was 
formerly in being, 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. (1700) 376 
The power of pardoning is only declaratory. 1787 T. Bar- 
low Oration 4 July 7 That declaratory Act of Independ- 
ence, which gave being to an empire. 1845 Polson in 
Encycl. Metrop. 852/1 Actions known to Scottish law 
Declaratory actions, wherein the right of the pursuer is 
craved to be declared, but nothing is claimed to be done by 
the defender. 1857 Gladstone Glean. VI. xliii. 74 The case 
is not one of divorce at all, but of a declaratory process 
where the marriage had been originally null. 1884 A. R. 
Pennington WicJifv iii. 857 With regard to Penance and 
Absolution, he holds the view of the Church of England, 
that the office of the priest is declaratory* 
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b. Const, of. 

1660 R. Coke P caver A Sub/. 227 That the Statute . should 
be but declaratory of the ancient and common I .aw of this 
I ^xnd. 179* Mackintosh Vuut. Gallic . r Wks. 1846 111, 26 
Resolutions declaratory of adherence to their former deu t cs. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. V. S. III. x. 131 The decision was 
declaratory of the boundary. 1884 Law Reforts 9 App 
Cases 95 The Hills of Exchange Act, 1882 . fs declaratory 
of the prior law. 

+B. sb. A declaratory order ; a declaration. Obs. 

*577 State Trials , Dk. of Norfolk (R ), A summary logni- 
tion in the cases of controversy, with a small declaratory to 
have followed. 1601 Agreement w, Denmark\}A 9 >. Treaties 
96), His Majesty, .has thought fitt to issue out a Declaratoi y 
or Ordonnance . . concerning the Shipping and the carrying 
on of their Commerce with France. 

f Decl&'r&ture. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. declardre to Declare + -urk .1 - Declaration. 

1729 Wodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 440 That deposition was not 
the fit state of the vote, but acquiesce and harmony if pos- 
sible in the declaraturc. 

Declare (d/'kle-u), V. Also 4-5 doclar, 6 do- 
olair, -ay re. [a. F. dJdare-r, ad. L. dir lard -re to 
clear up, make clear or evident, L De- I. 3 + cldr-us 
clear, cldrdre to make clear. OF. had desclaitier, 
f. dcs-y de - (De- 1. 6) + clair clear, which was gra- 
dually brought, thiough dcdairir % dcclairer , into 
conformity with the L. type.] 
f 1. Iratis. To make clear or plain (anything that 
is obscure or imperfectly understood) ; to clear up, 
explain, expound, interpret, elucidate. 

c 1325 F. E. A llit. P. B. 1618 And ha} mater be merk 
. . He shal de-clar hit also, ns hit on < lay stande. < 1400 
Lon franc's Cirurg. 72 Peclarynge 81 onenynge doutis. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. dc W. 1531) 56 Yf I sholae rehersc 
them . . exceptc I sholdc also declare them, they sholde not 
rnoche profyte. 1530 Palsgr. 508/2 It is no neefe to drrlare 
it, the mater is playne ynoughe. 1638 Ciiiiungw. Retig. 
Prot. 1. ii. § 1 2. 58 That those tthings] whu.h are obscure 
should remain obscure, untill he please to declare them. 
a 16 91 Boyle (J.), To declare this a little, wc must assume 
that the surfaces of such bodies are exnitly smooth, 

+2. To manifest, show forth, make known ; to 
unfold, set forth (facts, circumstances, etc.) ; to 
describe, state in detail ; to recount, relate. Obs. 

c 13A0 JIampoi e Ptose Tr. 23, 1 shallc ttlle and declare to 
the a lit 1 1 1c of this more opynly. 41400 Madndpv. (1839) v. 

For to declare 30U the otherc weyes, that drawen towaul 
Babiloyne. 1526 Ptlgr. Pctf (VV.de W. 1531), 'I he cause, 
shall be more playnly declared in the sceondc bokc. a 1533 
l.t>. Berners Huon xlii. 140 He declared to them the dethe 
of his brother. *582 N.T.(Khem.)//i/jr xx. 27 For I haue not 
.spared to declare vnto you al the t ounscl of God. 1606 Hoi - 
land .S uctfln.76 He wrote, .somewhat of his owne life: which 
hee declared IL. exposuit] in thirty liooks. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exere. 337, 1 will declare their Method of Working. 

1 8. intr. To make exposition or relation of. 

1393 Gow er Conf. III. 138 Of other sterres how they fare, 
I t hi like hereafter to declare, c 1400 Maundev. (Koxh.) xvi. 
72 Here hafe I taldc jow and declared of be Haly Land and 
of cuntreez |>er aboute. c 1470 Hknky Wallace v. 528 He. . 
To thaim declarde off all this paynfull cas. s*a6 Tindai k 
A ds xvii. 3 And thre saboth dayes declared of the scriptures 
unto them, r* 1333 Di>. Berners Huon exxv. 452 The 
wliiche he shewyefto syr Barnarde, and dcclaryd of the 
fountayne and gardayne. 

4. trans . Of things : To manifest, show, demon- 
strate, prove. 

In later quots. there Is association with 5. 

CX386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1298 The fires which that on myn 
auter brenne Shull© thee dcclaicn . . Thyn auenture of louc. 
c 139X — Astrol. 11. § 6 ?if any degree in thi zodiak be dirk, 
his nadire shal declare him. 1523 Elyot Cast. Helthc (1 5391 
57 b, Suche mancr of yomite acclareth corruption. 1535 
Covkbdale Ps. xviii. fxix ] i The very heauens declare the 
glory off God. 1568 E. Tilnfy Disc. Marriage C iij, Much 
lxiblin£ declareth a foolixbe head. 1667 Milton P. L. tv. 
Jbo His fair large Front and Eye sublime declar'd Absolute 
rule. x668 Culpepper & Colk Barthol. Anal. iv. ii. 338 
Many Sceletons . . declare that the Cartilage scut if omits 
. . is changed into the hard substance of a Bone. xSio 
Scott Lady of L. 1. xxv, Nor track nor pathway might 
declare That human foot frequented there. 

5. To make known or state publicly, formally, or 
in explicit terms ; to assert, proclaim, announce or 
pronounce by formal statement or in solemn terms. 

c 1330 k. HRUNNE(7/mw.(i8!o)3i4perfoure at Rom© ware, 
to arcson j>© pape, J>© right for to declare, xw Rolls of 
Partt. III. 378/3 As it is more pleynlechc declare J in the same 
Commission, c 1400 Destr. Troy 3147 Qwen the kyng had 
his counsell dcclaret to the ende. 15. . ? Dunbar Wks. (1893) 
364/3 His name of confort 1 will declair, Welcom, my awin 
Ixira Thcsaurair l 1648 Dk. Hamilton in //. Pafos 
(Camden) 334 You »ha)l declare in name of this kingdom© 
that they nor their forces will not admitt . . the excepted 
persons. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises (ed. 3) II. 165 
A testator, after declaring his intention to dispose of all his 
worldly estate. 1856 Frouok Hist. Eng. { 1858) I. ii. 11 1 
The parliament itself declared in formal language that they 
would resist any attempt. 

b. with com pi. : a person , etc. (to be) something. 

*53 ® Starkey England 1. iv. 124 To declayre Dcnytent 
hearty*, .to be absomyd from the faute therof. X040 State 
TrialSy Earl Strafford (R,\ No man hath ever been declined 
a traitor, either by king or parliament, except [etc.]. 1659 
B. Harris ParivaT s Iron Age 269 The Chanceller declared 
him Major, as being entred into the fourteenth yenre of his 
age. 1667 Milton P.L. vi. 728 That thou in me wc-11 pleas’d 
declarst thy will Fulfill'd. 1769-9 Blackstone Comm. 1. xvi. 

( 1793) 1 . 578 When a woman . . declares herself with child. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 115 [He] declared himself a member 
of the Church of Rome. 1874 Grfkn Short Hist. vi. f 4- 
31a The end of all punishment he declares to be reformation. 
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C. To declare war : to make formal and public 
proclamation of hostilities again it (+ to) another 
power. 

155a Hulokt, Declare warres, arma eanere, helium indL 
cere, 2681 Salgado Symbiosis. 6 Of Angels, .some declared 
war against God, 1761 Cidm i hi Lett. IV. ccclx. 178 , 1 have 
now good reason to Mn.\e that Spain will declare war to 
us. 1763 Gmtl. Mat;. Mar 108 Before the war just now 
concluded was declared. 18*7 Examiner 4x3/1 France., 
has formally declared war against Algiers. 1831 Ibid. 321/1 
The Duke . had dednred war. 

d. To declare a dividend: to announce officially 
a (specified) dividend as payable. 

0. To state emphatically ; to affirm, aver, assert. 

1709 Stum- /after No. 1 n P 1 He declares, he would 
miner be in the Wrong with Mato, than in the Right with 
su< h t omn.iny. 175a Johnson RambUr No. 199 P 15 One 
young I fitly . . declared that she scorned to .separate her 
wishes from her acts. 1841 D’Israf.li Amen. Lit . (1867) 
i \C) Spenser, .declared that the language of Cham er was 
the purest Kngli&h. i860 Tyndai i ( Uac . 1. x. 67 Who at 
hrst de< lared four guides to be necessary. 

b. Used as a mere asseveration. 

181 x Tv. M. Hawkins C'tess if Gertr. i. 8, I declare to 
oodness. 1839 Caiii. Sinclair Holiday House xv. 300, 
del lure poor Frisk is going to be sick! 1849 I.oni.i . 
Kavanagh Prose Wks. 1886 II, xxix. 408 Well, Ydeclarc ! 
If it is not Mr. Kavanagh 1 1889 Karl of Di.hakt Lit. 

Chatelaine II. xxiii. 107, I declare, 1 long to see your 
niccc. 

7. To declare oneself : a. to avow or proclaim 
one’s opinions, leanings, or intentions; b. to 
make known or reveal one’s true character, identity, 
or existence ; also fig. of things. 

c 15*9 Wolsky in Ribs Prig. Lett. 1. II. 5 So dcclaryng 
Vour s>lf thciin that the world mny perceive [etui, a 1626 
Baion(J.), In C;c\sar\s army somewhat the soldiers would 
have had, yet they would not declare themselves in it, hut 
only demanded a discharge, a 1680 Butler Run. (1750) I. 

As Thistles wear the softest Down, To hide tneir 
Prickles till they’re grown ; And then declare themselves 
and tear Whatever ventures to come near, a 1719 Addi- 
son (J.), We arc a considerable body, who, upon a 
proper occasion, would not fail to dc< lare ourselves. 1883 
Standard 7 .Sept. 4/6 A politician who could hardly 
declare himself with frankness without, .alienating one or 
other of the sections of which his Party was composed. 1884 
Weekly Times 7 Nov. 2 U Wherever a spark fell.. a little 
fire promptly declared itself. 

c. with for or against , etc. Cf. 8. 

1631 Beaulieu Let . in Crt. <$• Times C/tas. I (1848) II. 155 
The circle of the Lower Saxony have now declared them- 
selves for him. 1697 Damimkr Voy. I. Introd. p. vi, I. .now 
declared myself on the side of those that were Out-voted. 
1840 Thiki is all Greece VII. 303 Alexander, .declared him- 
self for Cassandcr. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. ix. 144 
Protestant children were invited to declare themselves 
against the religion of their parents. 

8. intr. (for refi.) To declare for (in favour of), 
or against : to make known or avow one’s sym- 
pathy, opinion, or resolution to act, for or against. 

16.. Jlr. T a\ lok ( J .\ The internal faculties of will and 
understanding, decreeing and declaring against them. 1659 
B. Harris ParivaVs lion Age 216 Poycr, and Powell, for- 
merly for the Parliament, .declared against them. X706 
Heaknk Collect. 3 Apr., A Man., for siding with both 
Parties. .. and not declaiing . for either. 1754 ('hath am 
Lett . Nephew iv. 23 The adhering .to falsr and dangerous 
notions, only because one has declared for them. 1823 
Lamb Elia ber. n. Poor Ret., He declarcth against fish. 
1855 Mac aulav Hist. Eng. III. 642 Wexford had declared 
for King William. 1881 Henty Cornet of Horse xvii. 175 
Rupert naturally declared at once for the journey to j 
Paris. j 

+ b. To declare for : to declare oneself a candi- 
date for ; to make a bid for. Obs , 

1666 Plpys Diary (1 879) VI. 44 To discourse of the further 
quantity of victuals fit to he declared for. 170X W. Wotton 
Hist. Home ^85 These Fancy's led one Severus. .to declare 
for the Empire. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) II. 456 
Tho-»e who at first instigated him to declare for the throne. 

9. To declare off : to state formally that one is 1 off 9 
with a bargain or undertaking; to break off an 
engagement, practice, etc. ; to withdraw, back out. 
colloq. (Rarely trans. ) 

, 749.F’ ,FLD,NG Tom Jones xv. ix, Propose marriage, .and 
she will declare off in a moment. 1760 Guldsm. Vic. IV. 
xiii, No, I dcclaic off; I’ll light no moic. 1791 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) HI. 19, I contrived 
to get clear by de< la ring off from being a candidate. 2812 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 188 Many declared off their bets. 
1876 G. Elioi Dan. Dcr. mu. lxiv. 573 When it came to the 
point, Mr. Haynes declared off, and there has been no one 
to take it since. 

10. Law. a. intr. To make a declaration or 
statement of claim as plaintiff in an action. Also 
with that . 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VUI, c. 20 g 2 If. .eny of theym lie non- 
sutr in any of the said Appclis after they have a purred and 
declared in the same, a 1626 Bacon Max. <f Uses Com. Law 
ni. (16 j6) 20 Her demand is of n moity, and shce declares 
upon the custome of the Kcalme. 264* Perkins frof. Bk. 

11. g 151 If an action of debt be brought by administrators 
and they declare that [etc ]. 1768 Bi ackstone Comm. III. 

1 1 3 The parly applying for the prohibition is directed by 
the court to declare in prohibition. 

b. trans. To make a formal statement consti- 
tuting or acknowledging (a trust or use\ 

1677 Aut 29 ('has. //, c. 3 § 7 That all declarations or 
creations of ti ustb or confidences .shall be. .proved by some 
writing, signed by the party who is by law enabled to declare 
such trust. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 363 If these deeds 
are made previous to the fire or recovery, they arc called 
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deeds to lead tho uses ; if .subsequent, deeds to declare 
them. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 392 Where the trusts 
and limitations were expressly declared. 

C. To make a full ana proper statement of or as 
to (jgoods liable to duty) ; to name (such and such 
dutiable goods) as being in one’s possession, trans. 
and intr. 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 158 Without declaring and reporting 
thereof, and paying the Duties and Customs which they are 
so subject to. 1762 Univ. Mag. Feb. 99 All merchants who 
shall have in their possession any cod, or other fish, .shall, . 
declare the same and deliver an account thereof. 1872 
Howells IVedd. Journ. 279 * Perhaps we’d better declare 
some of these things’. ‘I won’t declare a thread!* Mod. 
(Revenue Ofiiccr) 4 Have you anything to declare?’ 

11. In the game of bezique ; To announce (a par- 
ticular score) by laying down the cards which yield 
the score ; to lay the cards face up on the table 
for this purpose, trans. or absol. 

1870 Mod. Hoyle 147 (Residue) The winner of the trick 
now declares, if he has anything to declare. 

+ 12. Dans. To clear (a person) of a charge or 
imputation. Obs. 

1460 Poston Lett. No. 347 I. 508 [We were] mistrusted to 
our grete vilanye and rebuke, wheche mustc be nnswerd 
the causes why, and we declared. 1463-4 Plumbton Cotr. 
p. lxx, Our wrllieloved William Plompton Kt. hath truly, 
sufficiently, & cleaily declared himself of nil manner 
matters that have been said or surmised against him, & 
so wc hold him thereof for fully excused & declared. 

Declared (d/kle*\id), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Openly or formally made known by words or 
something equivalent ; openly avowed, professed. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. it. xxviii. 163 llarme inflicted upon 
one that is a declared enemy. 1722 Wodtow Corr. (1843) 1 1 . 
661, I was glad to observe a declared inclination to write 
the lives of our remarkably learned men. 1781 Gibbon Dal. 
«Y F. III. 92 Declared and devout Pagans. 1828 Shut 
F. M. Perth xxv, A declared lover. 1884 Pall Mall G. 

2 Srpt. 8/1 The picscnt condition of affairs is most trying, 
and u declared state of war would be preferable. 

Declaredly (d/kle^n'dli), adv . [f. prec. + 
-ly 2*.] In a declared manner ; with formal declara- 
tion ; professedly, avowedly, etc. 

1644 J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. (1645) 44 Many by 
taring declaredly ingag’d for such or such an opinion. 1664 
More Myst . iniq. xiit. 42 They apertlv and declaredly pro- 
fess that there is only one true God. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) I. 10 Had not her uncle brought him de- 
claredly as a suitor to her? 1844 H. H. Wii_son Brit. 
India III. 130 The states, .were not declaredly at war. 

Decla’redness. rare . [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state of being declared. 

1846 Worcester cites More. 

+ Declarement. Obs. [f. Declake v. f 
-mknt. Cf. OK. declarement ( desdairiement , dc- 
clairement ) 14- 15th c. ; but this was app. obs. 
when the Eng, word was formed.] 

1. The act of showing or setting forth ; exposition, 
explanation, manifestation, declaring. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 1. i, The frequent errors, 
wc shall our selves commit, even in the. expresse declare- 
ment hereof. 1663 Glanmi.l Seeps. Set. xiv. 78 For the 
Dei larement ol this, wc arc to observe [etc.]. 

2. Declaration, express or formal statement ; the 
act of declaring against anything. 

1633 T. Adams F..\p. 2 Peter ii. 3 When by our comfort- 
able dcclarements, w e have testified our assurance of blessed- 
ness, 1679 ‘ Tom Ticklefoot* Trial Wakcman 7 A de- 
clarement against shedding innocent blood. 

Declarer (d/kle»*roj). [f. Declare v. + -er.] 

1. One who declares : + a. One who expounds, 
explains, or interprets. Obs. 

1527 R. Thornk in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 358 That I be the 
declarer or gloser of mine ownc worke. 1530 Falsgr. 212/1 
Declarer, expounder, declare r, exposevr. a 1714 J. Sharp 
Srrm. VII. iv. (R.l, To be the infallible declarers and inter, 
preters of the sense of Scripture to all the Christian world. 

b. One who (or that which) exhibits, sets 
forth, or makes Known ; one who proclaims or 
publishes. 

*348 Udall, etc. F.rasnt. Par. Luke xviii. (R.), He became 
. .an open declarer of Gods goodness. 163* State Trials, 
W. Ptynne (R.), Hr i* not the declarer of his intentions. 
1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 96 Such as are His peculiar 
servants, and declarers or His mind and doctrine. 1870 
RusKtN Led. Art iii. (1887) 89 The declarer of some true 
facts or sincere passions. 

2. One who makes or signs a declaration. 

1649 C. Walki r Hist. Indefend. n. 144 The Declarers 
play the Orators in behalfe 01 the felicity of Government. 
1817 Cobbktt Pol. Reg. 8 Feb. 173 This is declaration for dc. 
clamtion. .But, my worthy Declarers, I am not going to 
stop here. 

3. One who declares at bezique. 

1870 Mod. Hoyle 1 si (Bcsiyue) The declarer cannot declare 
Sequence and Royal Marriage at a blow. 

Declaring (dfk1c«'rig\ vbl.sb. [-iNttl.] The 
action of the verb Declare in its various senses ; 
declaration. 

c 1374 Chaucer Foeth, m x. (Camb. MS.) 7a Clcpe it as 
thow wolt, be it porisme. .or dec-larynges. c 1386 — Monk's 
T. 94 Lo, this declaryng ought y-nough nuffise. 1530 Palsgr. 
212/2 Declaryng of armes, blason. s6si Bible 2 Meuc. vl 
17 And nowe will wee come to the declaring of the matter 
in few word*. 1612 Bri rewood Lang, if Re tig. xii. 108 For 
the better declaring of which |>oint. 1667 J. Corbet Disc. 
Re tig. Eng. 40 Their hazardous declaring against the de- 
signed Death of our late .Soveraign. 
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Decla # ringly, adv. rare. In a manner that 
declares, manifests, or demonstrates. 

1581 Nowell & Day in Coffer. 1. (1584) K iv, Rules justu 
fa at tifprehensiul, faith doth iustifie apprehend! ngly, opera 
iustijicant dec larat iul t work ex doe iustifie declarmgly. 

Declass (d/kla-s), V . [a. mod.F. d&lasser, f. 
df, des - (see Dk- I. 6) -f elasse class, classer to 
class.] trans . To remove or degrade from one’s 
class. Hence Ddol&'saed ppl. a. («*F. ddclassd). 

1888 Pall Mall Budget 5 ^Julv 30/3 Mrs. E, who declasses 
herself once for all by painting ner face. 1891 New Review 
June 563 The declassed Judith Marsctt. 

Deolassicize, declassify: see De- II. i. 
Declension (d/kle*njan). [Represents L. ele~ 
clindtion-cm (n. of action f. decltndre to Decline), 
K. dJclinaison (13th c.). The form is irregular, 
and its history obscure : possibly it came from the 
F. word, by shifting of the stress as in comparison , 
orison, bentson , and loss of /, as in venison, ven'soti , 
giving declin'son (cf. 1565 in 4), with subsequent as- 
similative changes ; the grammatical sense was the 
earliest, and the word had no doubt a long collo- 
quial existence in the grammar schools before the 
Knglish form appears in print. Cf. Conster.] 

I. 1. The action or state of declining, or deviating 
from a vertical or horizontal position ; slope, in- 
clination; a declining or sinking into a lower 
position, as of the sun towards setting ; the dip of 
the magnetic needle (« Declination 8 a). ? Obs. 

1640-4 Ld. Finch in Rushw. Hist. Coll . 111. (1692) I. 13 
To make us .steer between the Tropicks of Moderation, that 
thcic be no declension from the role of Security, a *659 
Osborn Q. Fits. Kpist. Ddivb, The ignorant Traveller 
inav sec by the Dial, the Time is in a declension. 2684-90 
T, Burnlt / h. Earth (J ), Allow as much for the declension 
of the land fiom that place tpthe sea. X764GHA1NGKR Sugar 
Cane 1. iii. note , The declension of the nccale was discovcicd 
a. d. 1402 by Columbus, 1799 W. Tookf View Russ. Ernp. 
I. 67 The northern part.. has a sensible declension towards 
the White Sea. ^ x 802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (1812) 11. 201 
This elevated ridge extends, with gradual declensions. . 
towards the sea. 

2. fig. Deviation or declining from a standard ; 
falling away (from one’s allegiance), apostasy. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 111. vii. 189 A Beautic-waining .. 
Widow . . Seduc’d the pitch, and height of his degree, To 
ba.se declension, and loath’d Bigamie. 1647 Clarfndon ///*/. 
Reb. vii. (1847) 432/1 A declension from his own rules of life. 
c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem . Col, Hutchinson (1846)336 
All their prudent declensions saved not the lives of some nor 
the estates of others. 1814 Cary Dante, Parad. iv. 69 That 
..is argument for failh, and not For heretic declension. 
x88t W. R. Smh 11 Old Test, in Jew. Ch. xii. 344 The declen- 
sions of Israel had not checked the outward zeal with which 
•Jehovah was worshipped, 

3. The process or state of declining, or sinking 
into a lower or inferior condition ; gradual 
diminution, deterioration, or decay; falling off, 
decline. 

1602 Siiaks. Ham. 11. ii. 149 He . .Fell into a Sadncssc. . 

1 thence into a Wcaknej«se, Thence to n Lightnesse, and by 
this declension Into the Madncssc whereon now he raucs. 
1660 Jfk. Taylor Worthy Commun. ii. § 1. 115 In the 
greatest declension of Religion. 2677 Govt. Venice Ep. Ded. 

, 1 The State of Venice is at this day in its declension. 2734 
| tr, Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) L Frcf. 1 The causes of their 
1 declension and fall. 1874 Maurice Friendship Bks. ii. 55 
1 Symptoms of declension or decay, 
b. Sunken or fallen condition. 

2642 Jkr. Taylor Episc. G647) 214 It hath, .come to so low 
a declension, as it can scarie stand alone. 1734 tr. R oilin' s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvii. 345 Till Sparta bunk to her 
last declension. 1776 Adam Smith W, N. 1. xi. I. 313 The 
declension of Spain is not, perhaps, so great as is commonly 
imagined. 

Ii. 4. Gram. a. The variation of the form of a 
noun, adjective, or pronoun, constituting its different 
cases (sec Case sod 9) ; case-inflexion, b. Each 
of the classes into which the nouns of any language 
are grouped according to their inflexions. • o. The 
action of declining, i.e. setting forth in order the 
different cases of, a noun, adjective, or pronoun. 

*5^5~78 Cooper Thesaurus Introd., Substantives maybe 
pcrccyved by their gender and dcclcnson. 2569 I. Sanford 
tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries 10 Rules of Declensions. 2598 
Shaks. Merry W. tv. i. 76 Show me now (William) some 
declensions of your Pronouncs. 161s Brinsley Lud. Lit. 58 
The general terminations of eucry case in eucry Declension. 
2640 G, Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vi. i. (R.), Ancient 
languages were more full of declensions, cases, conjuga- 
tions, tenses, and the Jike. 1845 Stoddart va Encycl. 
Metrop. 187/1 Those inflections, which grammarians call 
declensions and conjugations, 1872 Roby Lat, Gram . 

1. >13 S 334 The ordinary division of nouns^ubstantive was 
into five declensions, ibid. 216 9 344 Ordinary declension 
of 17 stems. 

+ d. Formerly, in a wider sense ; Change of the 
form or of the ending of a word, as in derivation. 
(Cf. note under Case sb. 1 9.) Obs. rare , [So L. 
declinalio in early use.] 

2678 Cudwortii l niell. Syst. 594 The God . . was called not 
Bellum but Bellona . . not Cutta but Cunitta . . At other times, 
this was done without any Declension of the Word at all. 

III. 5. The action of declining; courteous 
refusal, declinature, rare. 

2817 Byron Let , to Murray 21 Aug.. You want a 'civil. . 
declension ’ for the . . tragedy f 1886 Echo 13 Nov. 3/2 Prince 
Waldemar’s declension. 



DECLINE 


DECLENSIONAL. 

Declensional (cUkle-nfanal), a. [f. prec. + 
-at..] Of or belonging to grammatical declension. 

xSjp Sat. Keif, II. 461/3 The Albanian declensional in- 
flections. 1875 Whitney Lijc Lang . x. 300 Conjugations] 
and declensional inflections. 

Hence Decrnaionally adv. 

1888 Rhys Hibbert Lectures 69 This tar an docs not cor- 
respond dccle nationally to Tarani*. 

Declerioallze, declimatize : see De- II. 1. 

Declinable (d/ktoi*nab’l\ a. [a. F. declinable 
(14th c.), ad. L. dcdinabilis (Priscian), f. dcclimi-re 
to Decline : see -ble.] Gram . Capable of being 
declined; having case-inflexions. 

1530 Palsgr. 135 Any word declytuble in this tong. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 343 The latter with a Greek termin- 
ation, declinable. 1871 Roby Lat . Gram . I. § 795 Declin- 
able adjectives of number. 

Deolinal (d/kbi-nal), sb. rare - 1 . [f. Decline 
v . (sense 1 3) : cf. denial and -al.] The action of 
declining ; courteous refusal, declinature. 

1837 Sir F. Palgravb Merck . 4 Friar (1844) s The 
decimals were grounded upon reasons neither unkind nor 
uncomplimentary. 

t Decli*nal 9 a. Obs . rare- 1 , [irreg. f. De- 
cline.] *= Declinable. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. xxvii, A nowne substantyve 
..wyth a gender is declynall [rime subtancyall]. 

Deolinant (dc*klinant), a. and sb . fa. F. dp- 
distant , pr. pple. of dediner to Decline.] 

A. adj . 1 . Her . ( Applied to a serpent Lome 
with the tail straight downwards’ (Robson, Bril. 
Herald , 1830). 

2 . Declining, none e-use. 

1803 National Obsen>er 30 May 17/3 Auriga, .drooped 
decfiuant, perilously near the horizon. 

+ B. sb. One who is declining (in fortunes, etc.). 
a *734 North Lives II. 6 a The aspirant dealt with all 
imaginable kindness and candour to the dcclinant. 

Declinate (de’klin/t), a. Not. [ad. L, dedi- 
ndt-us , pa. pplc. of dcclindre to bend away or 
down.] inclined downwards or leaning to one side. 

1810 W. Roxburgh in Asiatic Fes. XI. 346 Zinziber 
Zerumbct . . Stems declinate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora a 35 
Stamens, .erect or dedinatc. 

t De*clinated, a. [f. as prec. + -F.n.] w prec. 

1757 Pi t.TNEY in Phil. Tram, I.. 66 The Atropa comes in 
among those, that have decimated stamina. 

Declination (dcklin/i'Jon). [a. OF. dedina • 
cion, ad. L. declination-em , n. of action f. dh l in a re 
to Decline. In some senses peril, a direct adap- 
tation of the L. word.] The action of declining. 

1 1 - A turning aside, swerving, deviation from a 
standard ; turning aside (from rectitude, etc.) ; fall- * 
ingaway; = Declension 2. Obs . 

1533 Mork A nsw. Poysoned Rk. Wks. 10-35/3 Dcclinacion 
intotoule and filthy talking. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 
138 The decimations from Religion. 1659 Hammond On 
Ps. ci. 3. 406 The least dediuation from the tulcs of justice, 
1673 Lady's Call. 1. $ 3. 34 The declinations to any vice are 
gradual. 18x4 Southey Roderick x. Poems IX. 94 The 
slight bias of untoward chance Makes his best virtue fiom 
the even line, With fatal declination, swcivc aside* 
f 2 . An inclination or leaning (away from or to- 
wards anything) ; a mental bias. Obs. 

a 1603 Stow Q. Fits, an, 1581 (R.\ Letters, signefying the 
queen's decimation from marriage, and lire peoples unwill- 
ingness to match that way. x6m Donnb Sertn. (1634) 15 
Saint Augustine himself had, at first, some declination to- 
wards that opinion. 

3 . A leaning, bending, or sloping downwards; 
slope, inclination from the vertical or horizontal 
position, 

1594 Plat fewe/Tho. 11. 16 Let it settle.. then by declina- 
tion poure away the clccrcst. 16x6 Bullokar, Declination , 
a bending downeward. x66a Stillingkl. Orig. Saer. hi. ii. 

I 16 For this purpose he invented a motion of declination . . 
he supposed, .the descent not to be in u perpendicular right 
line, but to decline a little. <*174* Bknilky (J.), This de- 
clination of atoms in their descent, was itself either necessary 
or voluntary. x8x6 Scott Antic/ . xiii, A declination of the 
Antiquary’s stiff backbone acknowledged the preference. 
1846 Jovck Sc i. Dial. x. 33 A small declination, .would 
throw the line of ducction out of the base, 

+ 4 . A sinking into a lower position ; descent 
towards setting ; * Declining vol. sb. 4. Obs. 

*503 Hawes Examp. Virt. i. 5 In Septembre in fallynge 
of the lefe Whan phebus made his declynacyon. 1630 J. 
Taylor (Water P. ) Trav. Wks. hi. 84/3 Becing a man famous 
through Europe, Asia, Affricke, and America, from the 
Orientall exhaltation of Titan, to his Occidental declination. 

1 6 . The gradual falling off from a condition of 
prosperity or vigour ; decline ; decay, Obs. 

*533 More Apol. xviii. Wks. 878/2 In this declinacion of 
the worlde. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. vi. (Arb.) 37 
Then aboutes began the declination of the Romaia Empire. 
a 1638 Medic View Apoc. Wks. (1673) v. 933 His Declination 
and Ruine we see it, already begun. 1673 II, Stubbk Find. 
Dutch War 8a The declination of antient Learning. 1799 
Washington Let. Writ. (1893) XIV. 191 Although I have 
abundant cause to be thankful for. .good health . . yet I am 
not insensible to my declination in other respects. 

1 6. The withholding of acceptance ; non-accept- 
ance, modest or courteous refusal; declinature. 
? Obs. 

sdia-gBp. Hall Contempt. 0. T. xn.v, A modest declina- 
tion of that honour, which ne saw must come. — Cmtcmpl. 
ff. T, iv. x, A voluntary declination of their familiar con* 
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vernation. i«4 Pall Mall G. at Aug. 5/^ [The author] I 
must excuse our declination to accept as possible characters 
in any possible social system, people so unnatural. 

7. Astron . The angular distance of a heavenly 
body (noith or south) from the celestial equator, 
measured on a meridian passing through the body: 
corresponding to terrestrial latitude. Formcily 
also the angular distance from the ecliptic. 

(The earliest and now most usual sense.) 

Circle or parallel of declination : see Circle a a, Parali.fi.. 
c 1386 Chaucer hrattkl . T. 518 Phebus . That in hishoote 
declynacion Shoon as the burned gold with stremes brighte. 
ci 39X — Astrot. 1. § 17 In this hened of Cancer is the 
grettest declinncioun northward of the Sonne, /bid. 11. § 17 
Al be it so fro the Kauinoxia! may the declinacion or the 
latitude of any body celestial be nkned. rilu so may the 
latitude or the dedmneion of any body celestial, sauc only 
of the sonne be rekned fio the Kcliptik lyne. 1349 Com//. 
Scot. vi. 47 The mouyng, clcuatione, and declinationeof the 
sonc, mune, nnd of the steinis. 1594 Bi.undkvil Exerc . 11. 
(cd. 7)1*3 The greatest declination which is 33 degrees, 38'. 
1704 Sullivan Fiew Nat . I. 390 In consequence of the 
different declinations of the sun and moon at different times. 
18x6 Pi aypair Nat. Phil, II. 7 The ar< h of that circle inter- 
cepted between the star and the Equator is called the De- 
clination of the star. 187a Proctor Ess. Astron. i. 2 To 
Hcrschel astronomy was not a matter of right ascension and 
declination. 

8. Of the magnetic needle : + a. Formerly, the 
Du* or deviation from the horizontal {oh.) ; b. 
the deviation from the true north and south line, 
esp . the angular measure of this deviation ; also 
called Valuation. 

1633 N. Cari'Icntrr (ieog. Del. 1. iii. 66 '1 he Declination is 
a tmqpictieall motion, whereby the magneticall needle con- 
uerts it sclfe vnder the Hori/ontnll plainc, towards the Axis 
of the Earth. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 11. ii. 61 The 
Inclination or Declination of the Loadstone; that is, the 
descent of the needle below the plainc of the Horizon. 1865 
Livings! one Zambesi vt. M.ignrtical observations, for 
ascertaining the dip and declination of the needle. 1878 
Huxley Physiog. i. 10 ’lhe divergence of the )M»sition of tne 
magnetic needle from the true north-and-south line is called 
its declination, or by nautical men, its variation. 

0. Dialling. Of a vertical plane (e.g. that of a 
wall) : The angular measure of its deviation from 
the prime vertical (the vertical plane through the 
east and west points of the horizon), or from the 
meridian (that through the north and south points). 

*593 Dec Decline v. 3 i»J. 1669 Siukmy Manners Mag. 
vit. vi ji The Declination of a Plane is the A/imuthal 
Distance of his Poles from the meridian. 1703 Moxon Met ft. 
bxcrc. 314 If it do not point directly either East, West, 
North, or South, then so many degrees is the Declination of 
the Plane, 1737-5 x Chambers Cycl . , Declination of a plane, 
or wall, in dialling. 

+ 10. Gram. ~ Declension 4. Obs. 

c 1440 Cafgrave Life St. Kath . 1. i. 350 To teche hir of 
rctoryk and gramer the scole..The detlynacions, )>c per. 
sonys, the modys, pe tens. 1530 Palsgr. Inlrod. 79 i’lo- 
nownes of the fyrst dedynntion. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
1. xxv. (1633) 85 Wc did tossc our declinations, and con- 
jugations to and fro. X751 Smollett Per, Pic. (1770) I. xii. 
105 A perfect ignoramus , who scarce knows the declination 
of musa. 

11. altrib . and Comb., as declination-circle, -needle. 
1854 Mosi li- y Astron. ix. (cd. 4)41 Declination ciri lea are 
those great circles which pass round the heavens front one 
pole to tho other. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Elect r. 19 Instru- 
ments for determining magnetic declinations are called 
declination needles or declinometers. 

Deolina tional, a. [f. prec. + -AL.] Relating 
to declination. 

x88x J. G. Barnard in Smithsonian Contrib. Ktioiol. No. 
310. 15 Absence of right ascension and dechnational motions 
of the attracting body, 

Declinator 1 (de’klin^taj). [agent-n. on L. 
type f. L. dedina re to Decline. F. d<fdinaleur.\ 

+ 1, One who declines or refuses ; a dissentient ; 
uIso-Declineh 3. Obs. 

x6o 6 Bp. W, Barlow Serm, (1607) Aiva. Declinators 
from their lawful Princes tribunall. as 670 Hacket Alp. 
Williams 11. (1692) 65 The votes of the declinators could 
not be heard for the noise. 

2. Dialling. An instrument for determining the 
declination of planes. 

. * 1 * 1 -$* Chambers Cycl . , Declitutf or or Declinatory , a n 
instrument in dialling, whereby the declination, inclination, 
and reclination, of planes is determined. 

+ Declinator 2 (dfklai-nataj), a. and sb. Si. 
Law. Obs. Also 7 -our. [Sc. repr, of F, ddcli- 
natoire : see Declinatory.] 

A. adj. In exception declinatour^V*. B. sb. A 
written instrument declining the jurisdiction of a 
judge or court. 

x6m Skene Reg . Mai. 1 13 Exceptions declinatours against 
the fudge, 1639 {title), Declinator and Protestation of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of Scotland. x68i 
Land. Gass, No. 1651/4 The same day were likewise past, 
An Act gainst Protections. An Act against Declinators. 
1733 Nrai. Hist. Purit. II. 334 The Bishops Declinator 
being read, was unanimously rejected. 

Declinatory (d/klarnitwri), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. dedinaiori-us (f. ppl. stem dec limit- of de- 
clinar* ; see -ory), in the legal expression except to 
declindtoria, in F. exception cUclinaloirc . French 
has also the sb. use (1381 in Hatzf.).] 

A. adj. That declines (sense 13); expressing 
refusal. Declinatory plea (Law) : a plea intended 


to show that the party was exempt from the juris- 
diction of the court, or from the penalty of the 
law; abolished in 1826. 

1873 Marvell Corr, ccxi. Wks. 1873-5 II. 412 Return an 
answer. 111 a civill but declinatory way. 1789 Blav.ksionk 
Comm. IV. 337 Formerly .. the benefit of clergy used to be 
pleaded before trial or conviction, and wan called a declin- 
atory plea. 1848 Wharton Law Lea., Declinatory plea. 
a plea of sanctuary, also pleading benefit of clergy txfcrc 
trial or conviction. 

B. sb. 1. Law. A declinatory pica. 
a 1693 Urquiiart Rabelais tit. xxxix 336 Declinators 
fFr. dccitnatoires], Anticipatories. 01734 Nohih Lives 
(1826) I. ^4 j They had a declinatory of course : vu,,' 'J hat 
matters of Parliament were too high for them ’. 

+ 2. Dialling. « Declinator 1 2 . Obs. 

X703 Moxon Malt. Ea e/r. 31 1 If the Situation of the 
Plane be not jgiven, you must seek it . . the readiest and 
easiest [way] is by an Instrument called a Declmatoiy. 
I 7*7~5* t RC « Declinator 1 2]. 

Declinature (d/khrnativu). [f. L. type dc- 
dinatura , f. ppl. stem dPdindt- ; sec -URK. In sense 
1 perhaps a 1 rectification ’ of Declinator u.] 

1 . Sc. I.aw. A formal plea declining to admit 
the jurisdiction of a court or tribunal ; spec. 4 the 
privilege which a party has in certain circumstances 
to decline judicially the jurisdiction of the judge 
before whom he is cited * (Bell) ; « Declinator 
Declinatory sb. 1. 

1637 50 Row /list. Kiri (184?) -121 lie had given in .1 dc* 
clinatuic, containing reasons why lie could not at knowledge 
that juduatoiic to l>e lawful!. a 1630 P»aillik Let. to IF. 
Spant; 78 Sept., To posse from his dev ft nature of the Generali 
Assetnhlie. 1754 Erskine Prim. Sc. J.aw (1800) 19 'lhe 
defender pleads a declinature, which is repelled. i86x 
W. Bin. Diet. Law Scot. 258/2 'lhe relationship of the 
judge to one or both of the paities is a ground of de- 
clinature. 1883 Gardinfr Hist. Lug. 1. 60 Bla<k ..having 
once more det lined its jurisdiction, a formal resolution w.i . 
passed to the effect that .. the Cuurt refused to admit the 
declinature. 

2. gen. The action of declining or refusing ; 
courteous refusal. 

184a At Ison Hist. Europe (1853) XIV. xcv.Jl 29. 104 This 
second det liuaturc irritated the government in the highest 
degree. 188a A. B. Bki cf Pat ah. Peaching (1889) 504 It was 
nothing more than a declinature to be burdened with their 
neighlnnirs* affairs. 1885 Mamh. Paata . 15 June s/5 The 
reported declinature of office by the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Decline (ri/khi’n), sb. Also 4 deolyn, 5 de- 
olyne. [a, F. dpi l in, f . dP diner to Decline.] 

1. The process of declining or sinking to a weaker 
or inferior condition ; gradual loss of force, vigour, 
vitality, or excellence of quality ; falling off, decay, 
diminution, deterioration. On the decline ; in a 
declining state; declining, falling off. 

a 13*7 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 154 Al hit comctli in deiKn 
this gigdotes geren. c 1430 Lydg. I hebes 111. (R.), 'Jhe 
high noblesse shall draw to decline Of Grcekes blood, 1838 
C. All\n Hut Hen. I //, 1 38 When Bodies cease to grow, 
'tis the picsage Of a decline to their d«xtepit Age. 1711 
Sit ilk sped. No. 78 P4 The Lady h.ul actually lost one 
Lye, and the other was very much upon the Decline. 17W 
Goi.DSM. Fic. IF. xxviu. The decline of my dnughtu s 
health. 1778 Gibbon (title), History of the De< line nnd 
Fall of the Roman hmpire. 1844 H. If. Wiison Rrit 
India III. 436 The ascendancy, decline, and final overthrow 
of the Mahrattas. 189a Law Turns X C1L 138/1 It is said 
that reading in barristers* chambers is on the decline. 

b. Fallen or sunken condition, rare. 

1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 108 In the lowest Decline of 
Oppression and Disgrace, a he was in no degree less worthy 
of Veneration than when in his highest Glory. 

c. A gradual failure of the physical powers, as 
in the later years of life. 

1770 Langiiorne Plutarch (1879) I- 85 /» Numa . . wasted 
away insensibly with old age and a gentle dec line. i8ot 
Mca . Jrtil. V. 545 A gradual decline had appaicntly begun. 

d. Any disease in which the bodily strength 
gradually fails ; esp . tubercular phthisis, consump- 
tion. 

1783 Genii. Mag. LI II. it. 1066 [Died] at his brother’s at 
Enfield, of a deep decline, by bursting a blood-vessel in 
coughing. 1790 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Dec., A general 
opinion that I was falling into a decline. 1815 S. Austin 
Ranke's llist. Ref. I. 285 He fell into a rapid decline, and 
died prematurely. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown it. i, She said 
one of his sister* was like to die of decline. 188a Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Decline, .applied to the later stages of phthisis pul- 
monalis. Also, a term for the condition formerly called Taoes. 

e. Comm. A downward movement or gradual 
fall in price or value. 

1885 Manch. Guardian ao July 5/5 The decline in the 
value of labour hR« not hitherto kept pace with that of 
commodities and property. 1887 Daily News 23 Feb. a/6, 
560 bag* Dcmerara syrups at 6d decline. 1893 Ibid. 35 Dec, 
7/1 The market was weak, but declines were unimportant. 

2. Of the sun or day : The action of sinking to- 
wards its setting or close. 

14 . Eptph. in T undale s Fis, 103 Weatryng or drawyng 
to declync. 1590 Grefnk Orl. Fur. (1861) 111 Where 
Phn-bus..kissea Thetis in the days decline. 1887 Milton 
P. L. iv. 793 This Evening from the Sun’s decline arriv’d. 
18*7 Pollok Course T. x, At dawn, at mid-day, and decline. 

b. In the decline of life there is a mixture of 
senses 1 and 2. 

17x1 Steele Sped. No. a P5 A Gentleman who according to 
hi* < Years should be in the Decline of his Life. 1848 Macao ay 
Hist. Eng. I. 369 The king and his heir were nearly of the 
same age. Both were approaching the decline of life. 



DECLINE, 

3 . A downward incline, a slope, tare. 

XS38 1'F land I tin. II. 48 Fnrington, standing in a stony 
Ground in the Decline of an Hillr 1841 Mali. A fag, XL 
197 The frightful precipitation of a railway train down a 
decline. X859K r. Bikton Cenh. Ajr, in ffrnl. Gcog.Sot . 
XXIX. 237 ft 1 On the (let lines, rnoir pieupitous than Swiss 
terraces manioc and t creak grow luxuriantly. 

Beeline (dfktonr., v. Also 4-6 deolyne. 
fa. I 4 . lUilinc-r (Chans. Roland nth c.\ ad. L. 
da l in a re to turn or bend away or aside from the 
straight course, etc., f. 1 )k- I. 2 4 - ilinare t in 
comb.) to bend, cognate with Gr. nKiy-uv to bend, 
and Teut. *hhnA/an, OSax. hlinbn to lean. In 
the sense-development the prefix de- has also been 
taken in the sense ‘down of which thcic is little 
trace in L. decimetre.^ 

I. Inti ansi tive senses. * To turn aside, deviate. 

+ 1 . To turn or bend aside ; to deviate (from the 
straight course) ; to turn away. Obs. 

( 1325 E. E A lUt. P. A. 333 Now rech I neucr for to 
deelync, Nc how fer of foldc pat man me Heine. 14. .E/ifh. 
in TundaL's l‘is. 122 No thyng may be hyd from thy 
present e Ne from thyne eve dcclync lie as tart. 1483 Cax- 
1 on Gold. Ltg. 65/4 Dauid said what haue 1 clou.. and de- 
tlyned fro hy*» brother to other of the peple. 1555 Kdin 
Decades 1 Colonus dircctyngc his visage towarde tnc weste 
. . declining somwhat towarde the left hando, saylcd on 
forwarde xxxiii. dnyes 163a Litiigow Trav . vi. 291 
Againc night we declined towards G.1/.1. 1691 Rav Cication 
1. (1704) 6a A line. . much declining from the Object. 1703 
Maundrell Jo urn. Jems. (1732) 57 Here we began to dc- 
dine from the SrvCoast. 1778 Hr. Lowtii 7 ransl, Isaiah 
(ed. 12) 55 Turn aside from the way ; decline from the 
straight path. 1829 Lingard Hist. Em;, (ed. 4) XI. 286 The 
few individuals who ventured abroad, .when they met, de. 
dined on opposite sides, to avoid the contact of each other. 

+ b. To turn aside from (anything) so as to 
avoid it : cf. the trans. sense in 12. Obs. 

1526 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, We c an not bearc y° 
presence of our neyghbour. .but dcciyne from lies company. 
1563 Foxb - t. <4 At. 72 th, Natuially cucry creature dcclincth 
gladly from that thyng which goth about to huit it. 

+ 2 . a Astron. and (leog. To deviate, diverge, or 
fall away from the equator (formerly also, from the 
ecliptic); to have Declination (sense 7). Ob*. 

1 1391 Ciiauor A\/iW. t ft 2 r pat on half lof the Zodiac) 
declinitli sowthward, & pat other northward. Ibid. 11 ft 17 
1 he Ecliptic lync : fro which lyric alle Planetes som tyme | 
dei linen north or south. 1634 Sir 1 *. Herbert 7 rav. 200 | 
Java is an lie. .der lining seven degrees from the TKquator | 
towards the Anlarctitiue Pole. 1726 tr. Gregory’ 5 Astron. { 
I. jji At London the least Twilight is when the Sun declines I 
fiom the Equator towards the South 6'* 7'. j 

+ b. J) tailing. Of a vertical plane: To have an 
aspect oblique to the prime vertical or to the 
meridian ; to have Declination (sense 9). Obs. 

>503 Face Dialling 4 The East and West are not said to 
de. fine, because the declination is accounted from the south 
and North to the direct East and West points. 1669 
Sturmy Manners Alag. vu. x. 15 AH is a Wall or Plane 
declining East, .so much as the Wall bendeth from the East 
Azimuth, so much doth lus Pole at P decline or bend from the 
Meridian. 1703 Moxon Aleck. Ex ere. 311 The South Km t 
Plane, declining more or less towards the East or West. 

+ c. Of the magnetic needle : To deviate from 
the true north and south line ; cf. Declination H. 

1 66 m J. Dawes tr. Clear ins' Pay. Antbass. 180 In that 
place the needle declin'd 22 degrees from the North, to- 
wards the West. 1674 Bovlk Excel/. Then/, ti. v. 315 The 
magnetick needle not onely declining in many places from 
the true points of N. and S. but. .varying in tract of time 
its declination in the self-same place, 
f 3 . Jig. To turn aside in conduct ; esf. to swerve 
or fall away (from rectitude, duty, allegiance, in- 
structions, etc.). Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. vii. 145 Of hem |>at eschewen 
and dcclinen fro vices and taken be weye of vertuc. c 1450 
tr. De Imitation e 1. xx. 34 Ner letc hem not Iqtly decline 
to outwarde consolations <295 Aet it Hen, l II, c. 1 ft 3 
Pcrsones . . which shall hereafter dedyne from . . their seid 
allicgcauncc. If 1507 Commnnyc. B iij, Alas why . . so un- 
kynaly from hyin dcclync 'lhat is our god so gracyous. 
1558 K nox First Blast (Arb.) 31 Eromc the highest to the 
lowest, all were declined frome the. Ear rant’s 

Anthem , 4 Lord , for thy tender mercies' sake’. Give us 
grace to amend our sinful lives, to decline from sin and in. 
dine to virtue. x6n Bible Ps. txix. 157 Yet doc 1 not de- 
cline from thy testimonies. 1728 N kwton Chronol. A mended 
vi. ^52 They declined fiom the worship of this Eternal 
Invisible God 1749 F. Smith / ’ey. II. 301 He had formed 
a Design, .of declining from his Instructions. 

+ b. To turn aside from the subject, in speaking 
or writing ; to digress. Obs. 

1544 Phakr Regtm. Ly/e (1560) N vb, Here I have de. 
clineu by occasion, but now to our intent. 1800 Hoi land 
I .ivy ix. xvii. 325 a, I have nothing lease sought, than to 
digresse and decline [dctlinarem] more than was needfull, 
from the order and course of mine historic. 

+ o. Of things : To diverge, deviate (in character, 
excellence, etc.) from. Obs. 

16x5 G. S andys Trav. 12 There is a Bannia, which little 
declines from the state of a Temple. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondt’s Eromena 174 Nor doth thy last allcagod excuse .. 
decline any whit from thy other reasons, 
f 4 . fig. To incline or lean to. Obs. 

1541 K. Copi and Guy don's Quest. Chtrurg., It is set in the 
mycides of the brest, nat declynynge to one parte more than 
to another. 1580 Frampton Afonardes * Med. agst. Venomt 
137 I’he Bezaar stone is. full of spottes, declining to the 
colour of a sad blewc. — Dial. Yron 151b, Yron..doth 
more decline to be hot than colde. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err 
111. ii. 44 Your weeping sister is no wife of mine..Farre 
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more, farre more, to you doc I decline, a 1638 Holland 
(W eb* ter), That purple lu-xter. deJineth in the end to the 
color of wine. X671 tr. Pa la fox's Cony. China xi. 230 It 
was quickly perceived to which side the victory declined. 

If Not to consent or agree {to do something ) ; to 
refuse. See sense 13. 

** 'To slope , incline , or bend downward. 

5 . To deviate from the horizontal or vertical 
position ; to have a downward inclination, to slant 
or slope downward. 

(*1420 Ballad, on Hush. 1. 398 On south and este se that 
it Ithe lanclj faire enclyne. . Hut from the colde Septemptrion 
dcclync. 2607 Topsell hour/. Beasts (1658) 159 Some 
plain place, .declining by the space of some four or five 
furlongs. 1885 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 153 The ground 
on each side declining gently. 1725 Dk For Poy. round 
World (1840) 258 The way.. having first mounted gently 
a pleasant slope declined again. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
(1850) 1. 5 Table land which .. gradually declines in the 
higher latitudes of the north, 
o. To bend down, bow down, droop. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2289 (Dubl. MS.) 1 Myloucly Lord ', 
quod j>e lede, and law he declyncs. 1598 Rowlands Betray - 
tng of Christ 4 As a fruitfull tree the more it is fruit laden, 
the more it derlineth. a 16x2 Donnf Bin than. (1644) 190 
Uui heads decline after our death by the slackness of the 
smews and muscles. 1832 Ljiiigow Trav. 11. 49 The weari- 
some creatures of the world dei lining to their rest. 1749 
Fikiding Tout y ones \i. viii, His eyes were eagerly fixed 
on Sophia, and hers declining towards the ground. 1891 
T. Hardy less I. 10 Declining from his sitting position .. 
(hej stretched himself, .among the daisies. 

+ 7 . To come down, fall, descend, sink. Obs. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2714 (Ashm. MS.) He bat enhansis 
him to hc3e, be hcldirc he dcclyncs. 160a Shaks. Ham, 11. 
ii. 500 His Sword Which was declining on the Milkie head 
Of Rcucrcnd Priam, seem’d 1' the air to stick, 
tb. To descend in lineage. Obs. rare. 

1598 Yono Diana 98 < >11 th’ one side Dukes most excellent 
decline, And fiotn the other scepter, throne, and crownc. 

8. Of the sun or other heavenly body : To descend 
in the sky after culmination ; to sink towards setting. 

C1430 Lvdo. Comfl Bl. Knt. xcii, Er that thy hemes go 
up to de( lyue, And er lhat th<>u now go fro Us rufoune. *513 
I )oi.'<. 1 as rK net’s x. xiv. 194 He this the son dcclynyt was 
almost. 1607 Kou lands Earn. Hist. 23 The Sun declines, 
day ancient grows. 18x2 Woodiiousi- Astron. xxx. 299 As 
the Moon, naming passed the meridian, declines. 1837 
Disraeli Penetia 1. ti, The sun was beginning to dei line. 

b. transf. Said of the day (evening, etc.), also 
fig. of one's life : To draw towards its close. 
v ()ften with mixture of sense 10.) 

1697 [see Df< I INI VO /pi. a. jl. X704 F. Ft I.I.KR I\lcd. 
Gy tun. (1711) 108 When People decline in Years, thcic arc 
some extraordinary Means icquisite. 1724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 146 The day declined. 1770 Langhokne 
t lntardi(\%}cfi 1. 1 53/1 The summer was now declining. 1871 
R. Ei 1,1s Catullus lxi. 94 The day declines. Forth, fair hrufe. 

9 . fg. To fall morally or in dignity, to sink (to 
evil courses, etc., or to an unworthy object). 
(Now only literary , and after Shaks.) 

R 1440 Gesta Rout. Ixiv. 279 (Add. MS,) Hut that in nowise 
from hens forward he drclyn to synne ngayn. *579 Fui.ke 
lies bins’ Pari. 485 Many of the elect do decline to vices J 
160a Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 50 Oh Hamlet, what a falling off 
was thcic, krom me, whose lone was of that dignity . . and 
to decline Vpon a wretch, whose Naturall gift* 4 were poore 
'l'o those of mine. 1667 Milton P. L . xii. 97 Yet somtimes 
Nations w ill decline so low From vcrtuc. 1691 E. Taylor 
Behmen's Pheos. Philos, xx. 30 The direful xhnmcful state 
Adam dei lined into. 1708 SwifT Sent. Church of Eng. Man , 
He declines . . from his office of presiding over the whole, to 
be the head of n party. 1842 Tennyson Loeksley Hall 43 
Having known me— to decline On u range of lowxr feelings 
and a narrower heart than mine • 

10 . fg. To fall off or fail in force, vigour, or 
vitality ; to decay, wane, diminish, decrease ; to fall 
from prosperity or excellence, to deteriorate. 

X530 Palsgr. 50^3 Whan thynges be at the hyphest, than 
they begyn to ueclyne. 1577 tr - Bnllingers Decades 
(1593) 515 After the .subversion of Hierusalem the Kotnane 
Empire began to decline. X347 Morlf.y Introii. Afus. 
182 Your health, which I fcarc is already declining. X607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 197 Who's like to rise, who thriues, ana 
who declines. X687 Wai lfr (J.), That empire must decline, 
Whose chief support and sinews are of coin. 1897 Drydrn 
Virg. Georg. 11. 435 When Autumnal Warmth declines. 
1728 Young Loi>e Fame v. 517 She grants, indeed, a lady 
may decline (All Indies hut herself) at ninety-nine. x8so 
Jax. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 675 The net territorial 
revenues . . instead of increasing, had actually declined. 

Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom’s C . xxvi, Eva after this 
declined rapidly : there was no more any doubt of the event. 
s888 M. Robertson Lombard St. Afyst. iv, Mr. Alldis had 
declined considerably in his estimation. 

II. Transitive senses. 

* 7 b cause to turn aside , to avert ; to turn aside 
from , avoid, refuse. 

til. To turn aside (///. and fig.) : a. To avert, j 
c 1430 Lydg, Bochas vt. iv. (1551) 151a, For remedies.. 
Was prouided theyr malice to dcclync. 1806 Holland 
Sueton. Annot. #5 Counterfeiting a woman, thereby to 
decline suspicion. 1638 Cowley L<n>c's Riddle v, Thanks 
to the justcr Deities for declining From both the Danger, 
and from me the Sin. ax66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
422 Here Johnson lies: could physic fence Death's dart, 
Sure death had been declined by his art. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 31 f 5 Subterfuges and evasions arc sought to 
decline the pressure of resistless arguments. 

f b. To turn (a person) aside from or to a course 
of conduct, from duty, etc. ; to divert. Obs. 

a 1555 Latimer Serm. <4 Rem. (1845) 230 Of them which 
decline their car from hearing the- law of God. x6xo Donne 
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Pseudo Afartyr 185 The immensnexse . . auerts me from 
belecuing it to bee juht. ho docth this also decline me that 
they will not bee brought to tell vh, etc. 2617 Heaum. & Fi . 
Patent. 111. i, Nor any way decline you to discredit. 2833 !*»*• 
Hall Hard 7 exts 1 75 When 1 w‘ doc good 1 am in the 
tnenne while declined to evill. e 1634 Strafford in Brown- 
ing Life (1890) 129 This alliance shall not decline me from 
those more sovereign duties I owe my master. 2658 Slingsuy 
, Diaty u8j6) 207 Sundry disputes with sinewy Arguments 
to decline my opinion. 

f c. In physical sense : To cause to deviate, de- 
flect (from a straight course, etc.). Obs. 

2848 s ik 1 *. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 59 Contrary poles or 
faces attract each other, as the North the South, and the like 
I decline each other, ns the North the North. 289a Bentley 
! Boyle Leif. ii. 71 A Byas, that may decline it a little from 
a straight Line. Ibid, 137 How can he conceive, that any 
parcel of dead matter can spontaneously divert and decline 
it self from the line of its motion. 

td. reft, 'l'o withdraw oneself, turn away. Obs. 

a 2835 Naunton Eragm. Reg. (Arb.) 49 Rawlcigh. under- 
took a new peregrination, to leave, .the Court, .and, by de- 
clining himself, and by absence, to expell his, and the 
passion of his enemies. 

f 12. To turn aside from ; to get or keen out of 
l the way of ; to avoid, shun. Obs. (or merged in 13 .' 
j a 2400-50 Alexander 4263 All b at ouirc mesutc is to 
j mektli emell we declyne. 25*8 Pilgr, PerJ. (W. de W. 1531)9 
I What compuiy to vse, & whottie to declyne and eschewe. 
2607 Tofseil Eourf. Beasts (i6e8) 452 Except they meet 
them in some path way where the man cannot decline the 
Beast, nor the Beast the Man. 2858 Trapp C omm. Matt. 
vii. 13 Certain dangerous rocks, .carefully to be declined. 
2705 Puumiall Ateih. Macrocosm 145 In Autumn, when the 
Sun declines us, and its Tendency is towards the Southern 
Hemisphere, a 2722 Kfn Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 
IV. 49 ( luilty sinncis, sclf-condcmn'd, Despairing to decline 
their Fate. 2762 New Companion Ecst, <4 Easts xx. ft 2. 177 
When the fire of persecution breaks out among us, we have 
our Lord's permission by all prudent and honourable 
methods to decline it. 

13. To turn away from (anything suggested or 
presenting itself) as from a thing which one is un- 
willing to take up, undertake, or engage in ; to 
withhold oneself from; not to consent to engage 
in, practise, or do. Now only with nouns of action : 
to decline a discussion , contest , challenge, etc. : cf. c. 

2632 Star Chatnb. Cases (Camden) 58 'Lhat S r Arthur 
Savage should humbly acknowledge that he had committed 
a great offence. ,S r Arthur drelyned this acknowledgement. 
2643 Sir T. Brownr Rclig. Afed. 1. ft 6, I have no Genius to 
disputes in Religion, and have often thought it wisedotne to 
decline them. 267a Petty Pol. Auat.(i(n)i) 320 Declining all 
military means of settling and securing Ireland in peace and 
plenty, c 2750 Johnson, Melissa . . gained the victory by 
declining the contest. 2754 RkhakdsoM Grandison I. 
xxviii. 208 What must the in an have been that had declined 
his aid in a distress so alarming. 2788 Burkk W. Hastings 
Wks. 1842 II. 187 Bristow, declining the violent attempt on 
the life of Almas Ali, deceitfully ordered by the said Warren 
Hastings. 2793 — Conduct of Alinority ibid. I. 617 To 
throw an odium unon those who were obliged to decline the 
cause of justice from their impossibility of supporting a 
cause which they approve. 2806 Sukr Winter in Loud. 
(ed. 3)1. it The fisherman, .at one moment was on the point 
of setring out for Brighton immediately, and the next de- 
clined it till the morning. 2814 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 407, 1 decline all newspaper controversy. 2848 Macau- 
1 ay Hist. Eng. xiv, They far more readily forgive a com- 
mander who loses a battle than a commander who declines 
one. 

b. Not to consent or agree to doing, or to do 
(something suggested, asked, etc.); hence, practic- 
ally ^Refuse : but without the notion 01 active 
repulse or rejection conveyed by the latter word, 
and therefore a milder and more courteous expres- 
sion. f Const r. vbl . sb ., inf. ; also absol. or intr. ) 

a 2892 Boylr(J.\ That would not be to render a reason of 
the thing proposed, but, in effect, to decline rendering any. 
2696 tr. Du Mont’s Poy. Levant 288, I cannot reasonably 
decline giving Credit to a Thing, .so often confirm’d. 2751 
Johnson Rambler No. 143 F 14 Provided he declines to 
tread in their footsteps. Carlyle Eredk. Gt. VI. 

xvi. xv. 314, 1 declined satisfying his curiosity. 2892 Pall 
Alall G. la Jan. 3/2 The Archbishop . . declined to accept 
their apology. Alod. He was invited, but declined. Shall 
we accept or decline ? 

c. Not to accept (something offered) ; . implying 
polite or courteous refusal. 

c 2721 Addison (L), She generously declined them [the 
glories of this world], because she saw the acceptance of 
them was inconsistent with religion. 1772 Smollett Humph. 
67. (L.), The squire said they could not decently decline his 
visit. 2833 Ht. Marti neau Manch . Strike vii. 84 Being 
aware of this, Allen would have declined the gift. 1830 
Thirlwall Greet c IV. xxxiii. 313 Ariieus declined the ofler 
of the Greeks. 2884 G. Allen Philistia 1 1 1. 28 Writing maga- 
zine articles, .which were invariably declined with thanks. 

+ 14. Sc. Law. To refuse, disown, or formally 
object to the jurisdiction of (a judge or court). Cf. 
Declinator 2 , Declinature i. ? Obs. 

c 1450 Henrysom Tale of Dog 49 Thairfoir as juge suspect, 

I yow declyne. 1638 Short Retat. State Kirk Scott. 11 
The Supplicants declined the Bishops from being their 
Iudges, as beeing now their parties, a 2725 Burnet Own 
Time (1833) I. 293 He would not appear, but declined the 
King and hU council, who, he said, were not proper judges 
of matters of doctrine. 2754 Erskinr Trine. Sc. Law 
(1809) 18 A judge may be declined, i.e. his jurisdiction dis- 
owned judicially, 1. ration e causa , from his incompetency 
to the special cause brought before him. 1882 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. s.v. Declinature, A judge who is a partner 
in a trading company may be declined in a question where 
the interest of that company is concerned* 
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DECLIVITY. 


1 15 . To abandon, forsake, give up (a practice). 

167a Petty Pol. Anat. 368 As for the interest of these 
poorer Irish, it is manifestly to be transmuted into English . . 
so as to decline their language. 1670 Pknm Addr . Trot. it. 
74 The Christians had declin'd the Simplicity of their own 
Religion and grew Curious and Wanton. 1699 Bentley 
P/m 7. T17 Herodotus, Dionysius Halic. etc. had great reason 
to decline the use of their vernacular Tongue, as improper 
for History. 1749 Fielding Tow 7oues xiv. viii, Having 
acquired a very good fortune, he had lately declined his 
business. 

** To came to bend daivn, descend, or slope . 

18 . To bend down, bow down, lean. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5322 And hittcrly on ilk side his 
heued he declines, a 1547 Surrey Acne id iv. 239 Nc doth 
decline to the swete sleepe her eyes. 1583 Stuhbrs Anat. 
Abus. 1. (1879) 55 As diey can verie hardly cythcr stoupc 
downe, or decline them selues to thegrounde. 1697 Pon rk 
Antiq . Greece iv. v. *1715) 202 Another Token of Dejection 
was, to decline their Heads upon their Hands. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xvii, He sate with folded arms and head declined 
Upon his breast. 1856 Bryant Poems, Summer Wind 11 
The clover droops, .and declines its blooms. 

+ !>• To move or direct obliquely downwards. 

15.. Spenser (J.\ And now fair Prnebus 'gan decline in 
haste, His weary waggon to the western vale. 17*5 Pori; 
Pdyss. iv. 145 His good old Sire with sorrow to the tomb 
Declines his trembling steps. 

+ 17 . To lower, bring down, depress, bring low, 
degrade, debase, lit. and fig. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3134. I par pompc and kaire pride 
to poudirc declined. 159 9 Daniel Let. Octavia Wks. 1717 
I. 72 For I could never think the aspiring Mind Of worthy 
and victorious Anthony, Could be by such a Syren so 
declin'd. > x6sx Fletcher Isl. Princess 1. i, A dull labour 
that declines a gentleman, a 1640 Dkumm. op Hawtii. 
Hist . Jas. /, Wks. (171 1) 15 To decline the rank growth of 
these usurper*. 1659 D. Pell Irnpr. Sea iqi The more they 
run Northward, tnc more they . . raise the Septentrional 
Pole, and decline the Austral, c 1790 Imison Sc/i. Art I. 336 
To elevate or decline the glass according to the sun's altitude. 
18 . To cause to slant or slope, incline downwards. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 30 Those partes beyng also 
flat.. but somewhat inward declined with all. x8xa J. J. 
Henry Caw/, Quebec 149 Built on a plain pretty much 
declined towards the street. 1849 Rubkin Sev, Lamps iv. 
8 23. 1 13 The uprightness of the form declined against the 
marble ledge. 

1 19 . To undervalue, disparage, depreciate. Obs. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. tx, She can not dcclyne '1 he 
noble science, whiche, after poverte, Maye bryng a man 
a^ayne to dignitie. x6s6 Shirley Brothers 1. i, Unless you 
disaflcct His person, or decline his education. 1649 Sir K. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camdon) I. 143 What is here said is 
not with intencion to undervalluc or decline y* Presbitcrians. 

*** T 0 infect grammatically . 

20. Gram. To inflect (a noun, adjective, or pro- 
noun) through its different cases ; to go through or 
recite in order the cases of. (Cf. Declension 4.) 

Also used more widely, or loosely, of verbs (for which the 
proper word is Conjugate). 

1387TKKVISA Hidden (Rolls) I. 327 (M3tx.) 5ifJ>ou canst 
dedyne bilke tweye names and speke I^ityn. 1398 — Barth. 
De P. A. xviii, xc. (1495) 839 Rinoceron is declined, hie 
Rinoccron, huius Rinocerontis, 1530 Palsgr. 65 Of whiche 
fix partes of speche] v be declined, that is to say varie their 
last letters : article, nowne, pronownc, verbe and participle. 
x6xa Brinsley Lud. Lit . vi. (1627) 56 Of these eight parts, 
the foure first oncly are such as may be declined. 1654 
Trait Comm. Ps. xvi. 4 It was the Serpents grammar that 
first taught man to decline God in the plurall number, a 1843 
Southey Doctor (1862) 40 That verb is ctornally being de- 
clined^ 1871 Roux Lat. Gram. I. § 3351 The substantive 
stems in • a (chiefly feminine), and tho feminine form of those 
adjectives which have stems in - 0 , arc declined alike. 

+ b. tratisf To say or recite formally or in de- 
finite order. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. lip iv. iv. 97 Decline all this, and see 
what now thou art. 1 606 — Tr. (>. 11. iii. 55 lie declin 
the whole question. 18*7 Drayton A gin court 201 That you 
no harsh, nor shallow rimes decline, Vpon that day wherein 
you .shall read mine. 

Declined (dfkbind, poet, dfkbi’nud), ppl. a. 
[f. Decline v . + -kdM Turned aside, deflected; 

' sloped, oblique ; brought low, debased, decayed ; 
advanced towards its close : see the verb. 

i59i Declar. Gt. Troubles in Harl, Afisc. (Math.) II. 210 
Now in his declined yeeres. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1705 My 
low declined Honor to aduance. 1667 Hale Prim . Orig. 
Man. 1. i. 10 Their declined Motions. 179a Mrs. C. Smith 
Desmond I. 129 Kcclcsiastics. .whose declined authority. . 
you regret. 1798 Washington Let . Writ. (1893) XIV. 38 
My earnest wish, that the choice had fallen on a man less 
declined in years. 

Hence D9oU‘nedn«8*. 

1848 Bp. Hall Select # Thoughts 8 68 The common fault of 
age, loquacity, is a plain evidence of the world’s declined* 
ness. 

t Docli noment. Obs. rare . [f. Decline v. 
+ -MENT.J * Declinature. 

1880 Pnvy Council Proc. Ed in. in Cloud of Witnesses 
fi8io) 30 The causes of his declinement are, because they 
nave usurped the supremacy over the church.. and have 
established idolatry, perjury, and other iniquities. 

Decliner (d/kbi-nw). [-eb *.] One who or 
that which declines. 


+ 1 . One who turns aside, deviates, or falls away 
(from his duty or allegiance, or from an approved 
standard of conduct or belief). Obs . 

s8ot Dent Paths*. Heaven 259 Backsliders, Decliner*. 
and cold Christians. 185s Baxter htf, Bapt . 193 Censured 
as decliners or erroneous. 1884 Rknwick Serm. iv. (1776) 44 
All that join with decliners in an ill time. 


2 . One who refuses or waives ; in Sc. Law , one 
who declines the jurisdiction of a judge or court. 

1830 R. Baillie Lett. I. 161, A chief declyner of the As* 
semblie. 1641 Evelyn Dtary (1871) ao My Father . . (who 
was one of tne greatest dechncrx of it). 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) ill. liv. 301 Do not. .be so very melancholy 
n decliner as to prefer a shroud, when the matter you wish 
for is in your power. 

3 . Dialling. A plane which (or a dial whose 
plane) * declines 9 or deviates from the meridian or 
prime vertical, and therefore does not pass through 
any of the four cardinal points. 

[1669 Siuhmy Mariner's Afar. vn. xvi. 25 For these East 
Recliners he in very deed South Decliners to those that li\c 
90 deg. from us Northward or Southward.) 1684 l but. (ed. 3* 
vii. vi. 1 18 Direct Dials have their Poles in the Meridian or 
prime Vertical, Decliners have their Poles in some other 
Azimuth. 1703 Moxon Mech. Ex ere. 31 1 Of Dedineis 
there are infinite; and yet may be reduced into..!. The 
South Erect Plane, declining more or less towards the East 
or West. 2. The North Erect Plane, declining more or 
less towards the East or West. 

Declining (d/kbiniij\ vbl. sb. [-ino*.] The 
action of the verb Decline, q. v. (Formerly fre- 
quent as a sb. ; now usually gcrundial.) 

1 . Turning abide, falling away ; = Declension 2. 

1518 Filgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 34 b, Our general labour 
must stande in . . deelynynge from euyll. and in dylygent 
workynge of good. 1574 W. Travf.rs (title), Full and plaine 
Declaration of Ecclesiasticnll Discipline and off the De* 
clininge off the Churche off England*, 1646 P. Bulkklly 
Gospel Cord. iv. 347 In times of general declining. 1650 
R. iIollingwoktii E xen . Usurped Denver s 39 Paitiall and 
temporary declinings in men from their said mtegritie. 

2 . Avoidance (obs .) ; non-acceptance; refusal. 

1607 Topskll Four-/. Beasts (1673) in If any fall or sit 
down on the ground and cast away his weapon, they bite 
him not; taking that declining for submissive pacification. 
1636 Massingpr Bas/f. Lever v. i, There is now No con 
tradiction or declining left : I must and will go on. 1786 
Mad. D'Akblay Diary 7 Aug., To save myself from moie 
open and awkward dcclimngs. 

3 . Gradual sinking or descent ; downward slope 
or declivity. 

x6oi Cornwallyks Disc. Seneca(i 6 ^i) 7 Being once brought 
to that declining, they never leave rolling umill they come 
to the l>ottomu of unhappinesse. 160s Carkw Cornwall 
145 b, Upon the declyning of a hill the house is seated. 
x6xs Brekkwood Lang. A Retig. xiii. 139 Pliny, in the dc* 
rivation of water, requiretli one cubit of declining in 340 
foot of proceeding. <2x703 Pomfret Poet. Wks. (18 9 

A short and dubious bliss On the declining of a precipice, 

4 . Of the sun, etc.; Descent towards setting; 
hence of the day, one’s life, etc. ; Drawing to its 
close ; = Decline sb. 2. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius * Cateih . I viij, Yc hicht and dc- 
clyning of ye sonc. a 16x0 Healey 7 heophrastus xxvii. 
(1636) 92 The going downe of our stiength, and the declin- 
ing of our age. a 166a Ueyun Land 1. 64 In the declining 
of the year 1616. 

5 . Falling off, decay, decreasing, waning, etc. ; 

•.Decline so. 1. 

1481 Cax ion Alyrr. in. i, 131 Yf the sotmc andtherthe were 
of one lyke gretencssc, this shadowc shold bane none ende, 
hut shofd be all egal without deelynyng. 1581 Mulcastkr 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 159 All that . . write of the declining 
and mine of the Romaiu Empire. x6as Drayton Poiy-oib. 
xix. (1748) 333 Rest content, nor our declining rue. 1645 
Milton Tetrads. (1851) 201 The next declining is, when law 
becomes now too straight for the secular manners, and those 
too loose for the cincture of law. 

6. Grant. = Declension 4 ; formerly in wider 
sense : Inflexion, inclnding conjugation. 

1565 78 Coopfr Thesaurus Introd., Nownes nnd verbes 
maye be knuwne by their du lining. 1599 Minsiilu Span. 
Gram. 35 The verlms Irregular (in which is found hardnes 
and dimcultio to the learner for their declining). 161a 
Brinsi ky Pos, Parts (1669) 108 There are certain Adjectives 
which have two manner ul endings and declinings. .both in 
us and is. X740 J. Clarkr F.dnc. Youth (ed. 3) 82 The 
Article is of no Manner of Use for the Declining of Nouns. 

Declining! ppj* a. [-ING 2 .] That declines ; 
see the verb. 

1 . Having a downward inclination, sloping down- 
wards; oblique. 

*553 Fdkn Treat . Neiue Ind. (Arb.) 14 It standetb in 
a place somewhat declyning. 1571 Diggf.s Pantom. in. 
Q b, This perpendicular . . in directe solides falleth within 
tnc body, and vppoti the base, but in declyning solides, 
it falleth without the bodies and bases. X655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) o/a The height of the great Pyramid 
. .is by its perpendicular. .499 Feet, by its declining ascent, 
693 Feet. 179* Copper-plate Mag. No. 1 The mansion . . is 
approached by a circular sweep through a declining lawn. 
180S-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (1812) I, 61 The Volga, which flows 
. .through a gradually-declining valley. 

b. Dialling. Deviating from the prime vertical 
or meridian ; see Declination 9. 

1593 F ALts Dialling 4 All such plats as behold not some 
princtpall part of the world directly, are called Declining. 
The quantity of their declination is found out thus, 
x&io Wilkins Nesu Planet ii. (1707) 165 In all declining 
Dials, the Elevation of whose Pole is less than the Sun*s 
greatest Declination. 1869 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vn. 
xvi. 25 All Declining Planes lie in some Azimuth, ana cross 
one another in the Zenith and Nadir. 1703 Moxon MecJt. 
Exerc. 31 1. 

2 . Bending or bowing down ; drooping. 

2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 119 With. .tempting kisses, 
Ancf with declining head, X778 Withering Brit. Plants 
(1796) III* 603 Pedicles declining, Flower-scales cloven. 
1818 Byron Siege Cor. xix, Declining was his attitude. 


8. Of the sun ; Sinking towards setting ; han 7 
of the day : Drawing to its close. 

c x8ro T. Robinson M. Magd. 375 The Sun peep’d m 
with his declininge ruye. 1897 Dmydkn Yirg. Georg. i\ 
373 Nor end their Work, hut with declining Day. 1833 
Hi. Martinkau Vanderput 4 Y. ix 133 The ucams of tfu 
declining sun glistering on the heaving surface. 1834 S 
Rogers Poems 126 '1 ill declining day, Thro’ the green 
trellis shoots a crimson rny. 

4 , Falling off from vigour, excellence, or pros 
perity ; becoming weaker or worse ; failing, waning, 
decaying (in health, fortunes, etc.) ; in a decline. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. //, 11. i. 240 In this declining f^ind. 
1803 Knollks Hist. Turks Introd., The long and still de- 
clining state of the Christian Commonweal*. 1745 De Foe's 
English Tradesman (1841) I. vii 51, I speak it to every 
draining tradesman. 1776 Gibbon l V< /. 4 /.I. 401 '1 he 
dec lining health of the empe.roi Constant ms. 1878 J. II 
Nkwman ///*/. Sk, I. 1. iii. 13* This desolation is no mci- 
dent of n declining empire. 

b. Of a poison’s age, life, years, etc. (Mixtuic 
of senses 3 and 4.) 

1815 I.atham En/< onry (1633) 3t Towards their declining 
age. 1897 1 Iryden sKneid ix. 638 Thus looks the prop of my 
declining years! 1780 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Jhralex'b Apr., 
Declining life is a very awful scene. 1875 Jowm I'lato 
(ed. at V. 7 Such a sadness was the natural effect of declining 
years nnd failing powers. 

5 . That declines (jurisdiction) ; that refuses to 
accept, etc. 

1839 Baii lik Lett, hr Jrn/s. I. 155 A present excommuni- 
cating of all the declyning Bishops 
Decli*nist. nonce-wd. [f. Decline sb. + -1 st.] 
(Sec quot.) 

1831 Whew f.i.i. in Todhunter Acc. WhcweU's Writ. (1876) 
II. 122 (Dr. Bicwster] has now chosen to fancy that wc are 
all banded together to oppose his favourite doctrine of the 
decline of x« lence ; though the only professor who has 
written at all on the subject is Babbage, the leader of the 
Dec linists, 

Declinograph (d/kbi n^graf). [irreg. f. L. 
declinarc (as etymon of declination) 4 -ohai’H, Gr. 
-ypeupos writing.] An astronomical instrument or 
arrangement ior automatically recording the de- 
clination of stars with a filar micrometer. 

1883 D. G11 l in F.ncycl, Brit. XVI, asb It is found with 
this declinograph on the Berlin equatorial, that the observed 
declinations have only a probable error of ^0 9". 

Deolinometer (deklinp'in/'tpj). A/agn. [irreg. 
f. as prec. + -meter, Gr. pirpov measure.] 

1 . Magrt . An instrument for measuring the varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle. 

1858 in Simmonds Diet Trade. 1870 R. M. Fkrcum>n 
F.lectr. 19 Instruments for determining magnetic declination 
are called declination needles or declinometers. 1881 Max- 
well F.lectr. A Magn. II. 112 The declinometer gives the 
declination at every instant. 

2 . Astr. An instrument for observing and regis- 
tering declination. 

1883 D. Gill in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 255 Bond’s mica 
declinometer. 

[Declinous, Declivant; see List of Spurious 
Words A 

Dedicate, a. [irreg. f. L. dccliv-is : sec Pe- 
clivk.] ‘Descending; declining; inclining down- 
ward' (Syd. Soc. lex. 1881). 
t Dedive (d/kbi*v), a. Obs. [a. F. d/clive 
(Pare 16th c. in Surg. sense V ad. L. dcclivis 
sloping downward, f, Dk- I. 1 + cliv-us slope, 
hill.] 

Sloping downwards. 

*635 Swan Spec. Al. vi. ( 2 (1643) 188 The waters coming 
dowm fiom the Caspian hills settling themselves in those 
deelive and bottomie plates where the said Sea is. 1644 
Digby Nat, Bodies xx. (1658) 328 An easier and moie dethve 
brd. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol, C hyrn. 284 Dedive currents 
out of brooks. 

f Declived, a. Obs. [f. L. dcclivis (see prec.) 
or ? error for declined.'] 

*575 Banister Chyrurg. 11. (1585) 373 Open the skull in 
the most bending or declived place. 

Declivit0U8 (dfklrvitasj, a. [f. L. type *di- 
clivitos-us , f. dcclivitas : see Declivity and -oi’8 : 
cf. AccLivrrorB.] Having a (considerable) de- 
clivity or slope ; steep. 

1799 R. Warner Walk (1800)94 The approach to Culbone 
church is by a small foot-patn, narrow, rugged, and de- 
clivitous. 180* Bray "Jml. in Mrs. Bray Descr. Devon 
(1835) I. 337 The dedivttous sides of this tor. s88s Proi. 
Berw. Nat. Club IX. 454 In descending the next declivitous 
hill. 

Declivity (d/'kli viti). [ad, L. dec ll vital- cm, 
f. dccliv-is : see Dkclivk and -ity. Cf. F. dtlcliviU 
(Diet. Acad. 1762).] 

1 . Downward slope or inclination (of a hill, etc.). 
x8xa Brkrkwood Lang. 4 Relig. xiv. 147 It is the property 

of water ever to fall that way, where it flndeth declivity. 
1886 Phil. Trans. I. 361 With what declivity the Water 
runs out of the Euxine Sea into the Propontis. 1818 Byron 
Ch. Har. iv. lxvii, Upon a mild dedivity of hill. x86o 
Hawthorne Fr. It. Jmh. II. 301 The declivity of most 
of the streets keeps them remarkably clean. 

2 . concr. A downward slope. 

1895 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 280 They 
will not flow unless upon a Declivity. *794 Mrs. Ralh i 11 1 k 
Myst. Udolpho i, A grove which stood on the brow of a 
gentle declivity. t88o Tyndall Glac. i. viii. 58, I could vee 
tnc stones, jumping down the declivities. 
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Declivous fd/kbi*vos\ a. [ f, L. dei liv-tts, 
rare var. of deaivds (see Decisive) 4 -ouh : cf. 
Acclivous.] Having a downward inclination; 
sloping, slanting. (Now rare exc. as in b.) 

1684 tr. Bonet's Men. Contpit. v. 141 Pus . . may this way 
better run out, because of the more dec livous site of the open- 
ing. a 17 m Lisle Hush. (752) 17 ] On « ground declivous 
from the sun. 1786 Gilein But. Beauty < umbrld, (1808) I. 
xiv. 211 We left the 1 forwent in iu dc< I ivous course between 
two mountains. 1853 ^ ’• Johnston Nat. Hut. E. Bard. I. 
251 This hurries along as the gap deepens, and becomes, at 
every step, more declivous. 

b. spec. in Zoo/. Sloping downwards. 

1847 Johnsion in Broc. Brno. Nat, Club II. 228 Rostrum 
long, tapered, porrect, dr< hvous. 1877 Coi'RS Bur Attim. 
i\. yg Frontal profile .strongly declivous. 

t Decli*vy, a. Obs. rare . [f. L. dedivi-s : cf. 
Cmvv. 1 Sloping downwards. 

1609 Hi ywooii Brit. Troys 11. xii. 143 There is a steepe 
dechvy way lookes downe. 

t Declo se, v. Obs. rare . [Sec De* I. 6 .] *5 

] >I8t’LOSK. 

14.. Brose Legends in Anglia VIII. 115 It mayc not l>e 
per< cyucd |>ut she holdith J*e sacramente tn hir mou|>e . . or 
swolowes or dcclosch hit in her mou^e. 

t Deco ct, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. I,, deeoc Bum 
sb., prop. neuter of pa. pple. decoct-us : see next.] 
A decoction. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) O ij a, To eyue the decoct or 
broth of it wyth wyne vnto nurses, when they want inyllce. 

+ Deccot, ///• a. Obs . [ad. L. decoit-us , pa. 
pple. of decoqu-be to boil down or away. In 
earlier use, both as pple. and adj., than Decoct v., 
after the introduction of which this continued for 
some time as its pa. pple., till gradually superseded 
by the regular decocted.'] 

1. Decocted ; subjected to heat ; digested, etc. : 
see the verb. 

c 1420 Ballad, on I lush, t. 650 Puls decoct and coldc. 
J503 Fish 1 H Benit. P*. Wks. (1876) 177 The hctc of thy 
enaryte whereby we may be ueencte and made harde as 
stones. 11533 Klvov Cast, llelth (1541) 9a, Matter decoctc 
or lioylcd 111 the slomacke. 1543 Raynoi i> Byrth Mankynde 
11. vi. (1634) 122 Wine in which is decoct Motherwort. 1671 
Salmon .s yn. Med. in. xxii. 434 The root decoct in uatci 
purgeth Flegin and Chollcr. 

2. Bankrupt. [L. decoqubc to rtm through one’s 
estate, become bankrupt.] 

15*9 Wolsky To Ambassadors at Rome (MS. Cott. Bit. 
B, xi. f. 83), The banker of Venice, to whom ye wer assigned 
by Anthony Viualdc for viij® ducatcs is decoct. 

Decoct (d/kp*kt\ v. [f. Decoct ///. a. or L. 
deiOtB, ppl. stem of decoqu-be to boil down or 
away, f. 1)K- I. 3 b f- coqube to boil, cook.] 

•fr 1. To l>oii down or away ; to concentrate by 
boiling. Obs. 

15^8 Lit and /tin. IV. in The Wyvhmcn use the Com. 
modiiy of their Sault Springes in drawingc and decocting 
the Water of them oncly by 6 Monthcs in the Ycarc. 1548 
Vicahy English m . Tteas. ( 1626) 177 Let all these be decocted 
to the forme of a Syrope. 16*0 Vi-nnkr Via Recta (1650) 
14 1 This beingi the third time diluted and decocted. 

Jig. a 1661 Fuller Worthies ( 1840) I. ii. 7 A Proverb is 
much matter decocted into few words. 

+ 2 .fig. To diminish, consume, waste. Obs. [So 
L. decooube .] 

1619 N. Carpkntrr Achitophel in. 51 To haue decocted 
his fortunes and an ancient family. 1654 H. I/Kstrange 
Chat. I (1655) 130 Had he wasted and decocted his 
Treasure in luxury and riot, a 1677 Parkovv Strut. Wks. 
1716 I. 123 When the predominant vanities of the age are 
somewhat decocted. 

f3. To prepare as food by the agency of fise ; 
to boil, cook. Obs , 

ct 4*o [sec Dfcoct ppl. a. J. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health 
cccxxxv. 108 b, As the tyre doth decoctc the meates and the 
broth in the pot, so doth the liucr vndcr the stomake decoct 
the meat in tnannes body. 1657 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 

6 6 Flesh is decocted at the hie on a spit. 

t b. tranxf. To warm up, as in cooking. Obs. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 111. v, 20 Can sodden Water. .Decoct 
their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 

1 4. To digest in the stomach. (Regarded as a 
kind of cooking; cf. Concoct v . 4 .) Also fig. 

1533 [>*« Decoct ppl. a.]. 154a Boorde Dyetary ix, (1870) ’ 
250 A surfyt is whan, .the lyucr, whiche isthefyre vnder the 
potte . . can not naturally nor trucly dccocte, defye, nc 
dyyest, the superabundaunce of mcate & dryuke the whiche 
is in the potte or stomacke. 1347 (see prec.]. 159s Davies 
Immort. Soul xii. ii. (1714) 64 There Mie decocts, and doth 
the Food prepare. 1608 S. Hifron and Bt.DeJ. Ministers' 
Reas. Refus. Subscription 12 1 More grcdily disposed to 
devoure and swallowe. .then to decoctc and reteine. 

t 5. To prepare or mature (metals or mineral 
ores) by neat. (Pertaining to old notions of 
natural science : cf. Concoct v . 2 .) Obs. 

1505 [see Decoct ppl. <*.]. 1610 Guillim Heraldry in. 
vi. (1660) 126 Metals arc bodies imperfectly living, and are 
decocted in the veins of the Earth. *853 H. Cogak Diod. 
Sic. 231 The iron which Is made of these stones decocted in 
furnaces, they divide into pieces. 

+ 6 - fig* To prepare, devise, Concoct. Obs. rare. 
160a Marston Antonio's Rtrr. iv. Sii, What villanie are 
they decocting now? 1613 T. Mili.es Treat. Aunc. f Mod. 
Times 718/1 A word to win laughter must be quickly de- 
cocted, woorking upon some sudden and unexpected thing. 

7. To boil so as to extract the soluble parts or 
principles ; to prepare a decoction of. 
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>545 faee Decoct ppl. a,]. 1^99 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's 
Bk. Bhysuke 79/1 Dccocte a vivificente Ecle, in a pot of 
water, skimme thcrof the oxungietye of the Eele, reserve 
the name, & let it stand a ccrtayn time. 1684 Evh.vn 
Sylva (1679) 20 Young red Oaken leaves decocted in wine, 
make an excellent gargle for a sore mouth. 1743 Loud. 4 
Country Brett*. 11. (cd. 2) 101 The common Way of infusing 
and decocting Herbs a long Time, is injurious to Health. 
Hence Deco-cted ///. a. 

a 1393 Marlowe Jgtioto, To do thee good, i'll freely spend 
my tnnce-decocted blood (cf. Concoction i b], 16x8 R. C. 
Times' Whistle vi. 2770 Fine jellies of decocted sparrowes 
bones. 1713 Bradley Bam. Dut. s.v. Sa/lel, Some few tops 
of the decocted Leaves may be admitted. 

Decoxtible, a. rare - [f. L. dccocB ppl. 

stem: see Decoct and *ble.] Capable of being 
decocted. 

x6a6 Blount (ilossogr. t Detoclible, easie to be sodden or 
Iniyied. 1730-8 in Bailey (folio). Hence in Johnson, etc. 

Decoction (d/lc^ kjan). Also 4-5 -cyon, 5-6 
I -oioun, 6 deookoien. [a. OF. decoction , * cocciun 
( 13 th c.), ad. L. decoction* cm, n. of action f. deco- 
qube to Dkcxkt.] 

1. The action ot decocting; esp. boiling in water 
or other liquid so as to extract the soluble parts or 
principles of the substance. 

et 430 Lvtxi. Min. Bocrns (1840) 82 (Mats'.) The coke by 
mesour scsonyth his potages. . By dccoccioune to take theyr 
nvmmtages. 130a Arnoi.dk Chron. 165 Moysted w l water 
of the dccokcieti of benes. 1805 Timme (Juersit. 1. vi. 24 
I’he airev. .parts, .are sejiaratcd by decoction. 17x8 t^mNi-Y 
Comp/. Disp. M2 This Plant affords a very soft mucilagin- 
ous Substance in Decoction. 1807 T, Thomson Client. 
(cd. 3) II, J57 Catechu, .is a substance obtained by decoction 
and evaporation fiom a species of mimosa which abounds in 
India. 

+ b. Digestion. Obs. 

1333 Ei.yoi Last. He/th ( 1541)8!), By insufficient decor, 
tion in the second digestion. 1838 A. Fox Wuttd .S urg. 
1. ix 36 The stomack hath a decoction to digest the meats 
he feedeth oil, 

+ 2. Maturing or pci feeling by heat; esp. of 
metals or mineral ores. Obs. 

(Pertaining toold notions as to the composition and forma- 
tion of metals : cf. Concoction 2.) 

1130 Lydg. Chron. Troy i\. xxxiii, To white* he tourneth 
with his beames sheno Both setle and grnine by decoction. 
1555 Eden Deccuies 334 By the hclpc of fermcntacion and 
decoction of the mincrain»eate. 1377-87 H akrlson England 
111. xi. 237 The substance of sulpnur and quicksilucr being 
mixed in due proportion, after long and temperate decoction 
in the bowels of the earth .. becommeth gold. 1671 J. 
W'edsilr Metallogr, iv. 7 \ According to the variety of the 
degrees of decoction and alteration, into divers inctallick 
forms. 

t3. Reduction by evaporation in boiling, boiling 
down \fig* reduction. Obs. 

1830 Fuller Bisgah 1, it. viii. 174 The body of bis men 
remaining was still too big, and must pass another decoction. 
1655 — Ch. Hist. 111. v. § 34 Four and twenty prime |H*r- 
nous were chosen, .which soon after (to make them the more 
cordiall) p.issed a decoction, and were reduced to three. 

4. A liquor in which a substance, usually animal 
or vegetable, has been boiled, and in which the 
principles thus extracted arc dissolved ; spec, as 
a medicinal agent. 

*39® Trevisa Barth . De P. K. xvi. ciii. (Tollcm. MS \ 
J>is ston (lapis la/ulij sthal not be jcue with dctoccyou. 

< X400 Lanj rant's Lirurg . 216 Waische be place wib a 
decoccioun of camomille. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. ti. 8 De- 
coctions. .l>e liquors and other thvnges l>oylcd together and 
then strayned. 1807 Topsell ronrj. Beasts (167^) 332 
A ‘decoction 1 is. .the broath of certain hcarlxs or simples 
boylcd together in water till the third part be consumed. 
1741 Berkeley Let . Wk». 1871 IV. 266 The receipt of a de- 
coction of briar-roots for the bloody flux. 1833 J. Rennie 
Aiph. Anglingy Lines, .tinted by a decoction of onk bark. 

Deco'ctive, a * rare [f. L. decod - ppl. stem 
+ - 1 VE.] Pertaining to decoction; having the 
quality of decocting. 

1727 Baii ky vol. if, D«.octtve x easily sotldcn. 1773 in 
Ash. x 8«8 in Weustfr. Hence in mod. Diets. 

t D©CO*Ctor. Obs. rare. [a. h.deiodor, agent- 
n. f. dhoqub’C to Decoct. 1 One who wastes or 
squanders ; a ruined spendthrift. 

18x3 Crookp Body of Man 37 Wee.. may worthily be 
accounted decoctors and prodigals, if we keepc not our 
Patrimony together. 16*2 Malynks Ahc. Law-Merch. 224 
The Ciuilians. .haue attributed vnto this kind of people, the 
name of Dccoctor. .otherwise called disturbers or consumers 
of other mens goods in the course of traffickc. 

t Deco cture. Obs.— ° [ad. L. decoctura , f. 
decoct " ; see Decoct, and -ukk.1 ^Decoction 4 . 

X7»7 Bailey vol. II, Decocture % a Decoction, a Broth or 
Liquor w herein things have been boiled. Hence in Johnson, 
ana mod. Diets. 

f De*cognize, v. voncc-wd. [f. De- I. 6 + 
Cognize.] trans. To cease or fan to recognize. 

x 65879 Burton's Diary (iZa2) 111. 275 There was no re- 
cognition to King Charles, and no need of it . . I can de- 
cognhe Charles Stuart and that family, but recognize I 
cannot. 

Decoir, -ment, variants of Decork, -ment. 
Decoit, Decoity : see Dacoit, -y. 
t Decolly v . Obs. [a. F. dbolle-r, or ad. L. 
decolld-re.] trans. To behead ; « Decollate. 
Hence Deco’lling vbl, sb. and ppl. a . 

1648 Parliamentary Hist,(R.) t By a speedy public dethron- 
ing and decoding of the King. 1849 Prynnk Vind. Liberty 
Eng. 19 In the King’s own case, whom they decoded. t6S3 


E. Chisrnhale Cath, Hist. 46a The only decoding instru- 
ment of Principality and Temporal Power. 

t Decollate, ppl a. Obs. or arch . [ad. L. de* 
col l<i Bus, pa. pple. of decolldre : see next.] Be- 
headed : m early use ns pa. pple. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. lxx. id, He was heded with swerd 
and decollate. s868 Browning Ring 4 Bk. xn. 268 Ad 
five, to-day, have suffered death. . he. Decollate by mere due 
of privilege, The rest hanged decently and in order. 

Decollate (d?k p i^t, de'k^l^t), v . [f. L. de - 

collat ppl. stem of decolld-rc to behead, f. De- I. 
6 + collum neck. As adaptation of L. decolldBtts , 
decollate as pa. pple. was in use before any other 
part of the verb : see prec.] 

1. trans. To sever at the neck ; to behead. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabel hone* 's Bk. Physicke 30/2 With on 
blow beheaded, or decollated. 1633 Hkywood Hierarch. 
vii. 474 A statue with three heads, .two of them were quite 
beat off and the Third was much bruised but not decol- 
lated. 1636 H. Phillips Burch. Balt, (1676)257 Sir Waller 
Rawleigh decollated. 178a W. F. Martyn Geog. blag. I. 
720 The murderer . . is instantly decollated. x8xa South kv 
in 4 ?* Rev. XII. 22 j Upon taking ofT the cloth ne beheld 
a human head just decollated. 

2. Conch. To break off the apex of (a shell). 

*854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 96 The inner courses of 
thin shell probably break away or are ‘decollated ’ in the 
progress of its growth. 

Decollated (see prec.), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Severed at the neck ; beheaded, decapitated. 
x66a Oc.ilby Kings Coronation 3 A Trophy with decol- 
lated Heads. X756 Bukkr Sub/. 4* B. Introd. 23 A fine 
piece of a decollated head of St. John the Baptist was shewn 
to a Tuikish empcior. a 1843 Barham Ingot, Leg. % Jerry 
Jarvis's Wig t Speaking of the decollated Martyr St.Dcnnis's 
walk with his head under hix arm. 

2. Coiuh. Of a spiral shell : Truncated at the. 


apex. 

This occurs normally in some univalve molluscs; In the 
course of growth, the animal ceases to occupy the apex, and 
throws a partition across, when the dead part breaks off. 

1847 Carpenter goal. #909 A shell thus deprived of its 
apex is said to be decollated. 1834 Woodw ard Mollnsta 
iv. (1856) 4s The deserted apex is sometimes very thin, and 
becoming dead and brittle, it breaks away, leaving the shell 
truncated, or decollated. 

Decollation (d/kptfijan). [a. F. decollation 
( 13 th c. in Hatzfekl), ad. L. dieolNitibn-em, n. of 
action f. decolldre : see prec.] 

1. The action of decollating or beheading; the 
fact of being beheaded; spec, in Obstetric Sttrg ., 
severance of the head from the body of a foetus. 

Least of the Decollation of St. John the Baptist \ a 
festival in the Roman, Greek, and other Christian churches 
in commemoration of the beheading of St. John the Baptist, 
observed on the 29th of August 
1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 345 OJ>er men tellep )>at 
it is nou^t pe feste of |>e decollacioun. Ibid. V. 49 (Milt/.) < >f 
the decollacioun of Seint John. X485 Caxton .S 7 . /J ‘ enefr , 1 ) 
The lyf whiche she after hyr decollaciou lyued by the space 
of 15 ycie. 1494 Fabyan Chron. in. 462 In this xxv. yere, 
aboutc the feast of the Decollacion of Seynt John Baptyst. 
1647 Wiiarton Ireland's War Wks. (1683) 262 The Decol- 
lation of Mary Queen of Scots. 1654 V 11 vain E/it. Esx. 
vii. 31 A fourth is added of King Charls decollation. 1793 
W. Hodges Trait. India ot The grand sacrifice was pre- 
ceded by the dccolation of a kid and a cock, the heads of 
which were thrown upon the altar. 1848 Mrs. Iamkson 
Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1850) 131 The decollation of St. Paul. 
’“4 Sala Journey due South 1. 1.(1887) 18 [He] strenuously 
denied the painlessness of decollation by the guillotine. 
fig. 1846 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 1 ii. 7 He by a decol- 
lation of all hope annihilated his mercy. 

2. Conch. The truncating or truncated condition 
of a spiral shell : see Decollated 2 . 

1866 T ate Brit. Mollusks iv. 185 The decollation of the 
upper whorls of the shells. 

Deoollator (dfkpl^tw). [agent-n. in L. form 
from decolldre to Decollate.] 

1. One who decollates ; a decapitator. 

1843 Blackw, Mag. LI II. 522 The Sans-culotte* .. would 
have raised you by acclamation to the dignity of Decollator 
of the royal family. 

2. Sttrg. An obstetric instrument for performing 
decollation of the foetus ; a decapitator. 

1871 Barnes Led. Pbst. (Her, 217-8 If Braun's decollator 
be used the movement employed is rotatory from right to 
left. 

II Decollete (dric<?*Dte),///. a . ; fern. -da. [Fr., 
pa. pple. of dtcolleter to expose the neck, etc., f. 
de-, des - (De- I. 6) + collet collar of a dress.] 
a. Of a dress, etc. : Cut low round the neck ; low- 
necked. b. Wearing a low-necked dress. 

# 1831 Grevillk Mem. Geo. /K(i 875> II. xiii. 106 The Queen 
is a prude, and will not let the ladies come dfcolleties to 
her parties. . 1848 Thackf.ray Van. Fair xlviii, A stout 
countess of sixty, d^collettfe. 1884 West. Daily Press 16 
Dec. 7/4 Englishwomen will imitate their French sisters in 
. .the excessively decolletl bodices, .they patronise. 


Decolorant (dfktrbr&nt), a. and sb. [a. F. 
decolorant, pr. pple. of dlcolorer, repr. L. decolor - 
dnt-ern : see Decolour.] 

A. adj. Decolorizing, 

1886 - 8 in Eneycl. Diet. 

B. sb. A aecolorizing agent, 

1864 in Webster. 

Deoolorate (dfkzrforA), a. [ad. L. decoldrdt- 
us, pa. pple. of decoldrdre.] ‘Having lost its 
colour* (Syd. Soc . fax* 1 88a), 
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Deoolorate (drktrlattft), v. [f, ppl. stem of 

I, . decoldrSre to Decolour.] fa.*- Discolour 
(06s.). b. To deprive of colour, decolour. 

z6*i Cockkram, Decolorate, to staine. a 1846 Phil. Mag. 
(cited in Worcester). In mod. Diet*. 

Decoloration (d/'kpbrcHan). Also -colour-, 
[a. F. decoloration, ad. L. decolduition-em , n. of 
action from decolordre to Decolopb] Depriva- 
tion or loss of colour; + discoloration. 

i6ij Cockrram. Decoloration , a staining. x6ao E. Chil- 
mead it . Ferranti's Low Melamholv ist (T ) We must not 
understand by this word (ale a simple decoloration or white- 
ness of the skin. 17*7 Bailey vol. II, Decoloration , a stain- 
ing or marring the Colour. 1876 ti. .SV hiitzenbergrr's 
Ferment, 113 If wc now add a fresh quantity of the reduc- 
ing fluid until the second decolouration. 

Decolorimeter (d/'krHarim/'ta.i). [f. L. dc- 

coldr-etn deprived of colour + Gr. pirpov measure : 
see -mkterj An instrument for measuring the 
power or effect of a decolorizing agent. 

1863-7* > n Watts Did. Chem. II. 108. 

Decolorise, -ourise (dfk# loroiz), v. [f. Dk- 

II. 1 + Colonize.] trans. To deprive of colour. 
1836-9 Todd Cycl. A not. II. 503/2 Chlorine passed through 

ft solution of haematosine decolorizes it. 1870 P. M. Duncan 
Prans/orm. J meets U882) 170 The leaves, and even the 
variegated flowers, are in this way often completely de- 
colourised. Jig. 1887 F. Rohinson New Rclig. Med. 78 
Temperament plays a part, colouring or decolourizing 
present and future. 

Hence J>«colorisa‘tion, -lslng, the action of de- 
priving of its colour ; Dsoolorlser, an agent that 
decolorizes ; Decolorising ///. a. 

1871 A thetueum 19 Aug. 251 The decolourization of 
flowers and leaves by electrical discharges. < 1865 Lei nr hy 
in Cire. Se. I. 125/2 The charcoal is very valuable as a de. 
coloriser and disinfectant. i86« Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 
u. in. t6o Its decolorizing properties. 

Decolour, -or (d/Wtoi), v. [a. F. ddcolorc-r, 
or ad. L. decolordre , to deprive of its colour, dis- 
colour, f. De- I. 6 + colordre to colour, Cf, Din- 
coloukJ ■fl. trans . To discolour ; fig. to stain. 

e 1618 E. Bolton Hypcnntica (1722) 210 That Herb, with 
which the Britanns arc icportnl to have painted and dr- 
colour'd their Bodies 1630 Bmathwait Eng. Gentian. ( 1641) 
198, I remember witli what character that proud Cardinal! 
was decoloured. 

2 . To deprive of colour, decolorize. lienee 
Decolouring ppl. a. 

183*0. R. Pori !• r Panetatn 4 Gl. 196 To which are added 
manganese and oxide of cobalt as decolouring substances. 
1861 Hulmr tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. nr. 160 Animal charcoal 
is used for the purpose of decolouring various liquids. 

f Decoloured, ppl. a . Ohs. rare — \ [For de- 
collared J Cut low in the neck ; low-ncckcd. 

1 1430 Pilgr, LyJ Manhode 11. civ. (1869* 1 1 3 To nekke and 
breste white a cootc wel decoloured [escollrtees] to be wcl 
hiholde. 

Decomplex (drkpmplcks), a. [f. De- I. 5 + 
Complex, after decomposite, decompound .] Re- 
peatedly complex; compounded of parts which 
arc themselves complex. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. i. 77 The Varieties of the 
Associations hinder particular ones from being so close and 
permanent, between the complex Paits of decomplex Ideas, 
as between the simple Parts of complex ones. 1840 Dr 
Quincky Style i. Wkx. 1890 X. 150 This monster mtxlel of 
sentence, bloated with decomplex intercalations .. id the 
prevailing model in newspaper eloquence. 

tDegompome, v. Sc. Ohs.- 1 [ad. med.L. 
decomponfre, back-formation from dccompositus : 
see Decomposite.] « Decompound v . i. lienee 
t Deoomponit ppl. a. = Decompound a. 

15s* Vaub Rudiment. Dd iiij b (Jam.), How mony figures 
is there in ane pronowne? Thre Quhilk thre? Ane 
simple. & ane componit, and ane dccomponit. The simple 
as is, tne componit as idem, the decomponit as identities/. 

Decomponent (d/Vmp<>»*nent). ? Ohs. 
[Formed on a L. type de-compdnent-em , f. de-co m - 
pontre, not in ancient L., but inferred from decom- 
post, decomposition : see Db- I. 6.] 

A decomposing agent. 

1797 Henry in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 400 That the de- 
component of the water, .is not a metallic body, will appear 
highly probable. s8oo Ibid. XC. 189 The action 01 the 
electric fluid itself, as a decompdnent. 

Decompo nible, a. rare. [f. assumed L. de- 
eompSnlre (see prec.) + -ble.] Capable of being 
decomposed or resolved into its elements. 

s8S9 H- Coleridge in Philol. Sac. Trans, so The word is 
decomponible in that language into simpler elements. 

Decompcsability (d#tympj»»z&billti). Also 
•ibility. |f. next + -itt»] The quality or pro- 
perty of being decomposable. 

tS6a Ansted Channel l si. t. iv, (ed. a) 64 A proof of the de- 
composability of the granite rock. 188s Lock ye a in Nature 
No. 617. 397 This decomposibility of the terrestrial elements. 

Decomposable (d/^mp<T*'*z£b'l), a. Also 
-ibis. [f. next -f -able; so F. decomposable (1790 
in Hatzf.).] Capable of being decomposed, or 
separated Into its constituent elements. (Usually 
in reference to chemical decomposition.) 

1784 KmwAtf in Phil. Trans. LXXlV. 180 Plumbago can- 
not be supposed decomposable by red precipitate. 1800 
Henry Efiit. Chsm. (1808) 410 Decomposible substances. 
i8j* Brewstrr Optics vii. 73 This White Kght will possess 
VOL, III. 


} the remarkable property of. being decomposable only by 
I absorption. 187a Huxllv Phys. iv. 83 Animal matter of 
n highly decomposable character. 

Decompose (d/kfimpthuz), v. [a. F. decom- 
poser (i 6 tn c. in Littrc), f. dg, dcs - (Df.- I. 6 ) + 
composer to Compohe.] 

1. ttans. To separate or resolve into its con- 
stituent parts or elements. (Of the separation of 
substances into their chemical elements, of light 
into its constituent colours ; also of force or motion. 
Cf. Decomposition 2.) 

a »75t Bui.ing broke Ess i Hunt. Kncnvl. (R.^Thc chemist 
wliolwm decomposed a thousand natural, and composed as 
many artificial bodies. sda$Mcd. jml.X IV. 27s Attempts 
to dccotnjiose water by the (Galvanic pile. 1831 Brlwsikk 
Optics vii. $ 66 . 72 We have therefore uy absorption decom- 
posed green light into yellow and blue. < i860 Faraday 
Forces Nat. i 28, I can decompose this marble and 
change it. 

b. To disintegrate ; to rot. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy «y //. hi. 1 . 19 The seasons de- 
compose its cliffs. 


c .fig. of immaterial things. 
1798 Bi 


BuRk-r Lett. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 61 Analytical 
legislators, and constitution-venders, are quite as busy in 
their trade of decomposing organization. 1816 Scoit 
Antiq. i, Were I compelled to decompose the motives of my 
worthy friend. 1846 Mill Logic Introd. § 7, I do not 
attempt to decompose the mental operations in question 
into their ultimate elements 

t d. Printing. To distribute (type that has been 
set ud or composed). Ohs. 

*816 Singkr tint. Cardi 153 do and take out the pieces 
from the press, and decompose them. 

2. intr. (lor rcjl.) To suffer decomposition or 
disintegration ; to break up ; to decay, rot- 
1793 Bi hooks Calculus , etc. 215 The mucus, contained in 
gicat quantities in the lungs, and which is continually de- 
cotnjiosing. 1865 Sat. Rev. 11 Mar. 369/1 These broken 
armies decompose into bands of roving maiaudcrs. 187* 
Huxley Phys. vii. 156 Such compounds as abound in tne 
minctal world, or immediately decompose into them. Mod. 
Soon after death the softer ports of organized bodies begin 
to decompose. 

Decomposed (dfk^mptm’zd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -M> *.] Subjected to organic decay, rotten. 

1846 NonconJ.W. a8 Why should decomposed potatoes be 
more objectionable than decomposed partridges? 

Decomposer. [-KU 1 .] Something that de- 
composes ; a decomposing agent. 

s8*x hxamincr 10/ 1 The turn for parody seems, .to I k*, in 
its very essence, a decomposer of greatness. 1850 Jml R . 
Agrtc. Soc. 135 The soil is a slow decomposer of manure. 

JDecoxnpbsible, -ibility : &ec Decomposable, 
-ability. 

Decompo sing, ppl. a. [-ing J] That de- 
composes ; usually intr. undergoing decomposition, 
in process of organic decay. 

1833 Thirlwall in Philol. Museum II. 546 The decom- 
posing hand has grown tired of its work. 186s Anstlh 
Channel hi. 11. x. (ed. 2) 263 Veins of soft clay and some 
of decomposing greenstone. 1870 H. Macmiilan Bible 
Teach, vin, T53 These plants die, and form by their decom- 
posing remains a rich and fertile mould. 

Deoompoftite (d/kp*mpcfzit), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. dccompositus , a Latin rendering of Gr. irapa- 
uw 0 €Tos used by Priscian in the sense 'formed or 
derived from a compound word \ by mediaeval and 
modern L. writers as 4 further or more deeply com- 
pounded \ Cf. Decompone. Hence a series of 
senses, found also in decompound , decomposition , in 
which de- is used differently from the more ordinary 
sense in decompose and derivatives. See De- I. 5 . J 

A. adj. Further compounded ; formed by adding 
another element or constituent to something already 
composite. 

1655 Gouge Comm . Hcb, Epist., Simplc f compound, or 
decomposite notions. 1869 Lai ham »- v . Ihe decomnositc 
character of such words is often concealed or disguised. 

B. sb. A decomposite substance, word, etc. ; 
a compound formed from something already com • 
positc. 

16** T. Jackson Judah 48 That elegant metaphoricall 
decomposite of the Anostle unto Timothic (2 Tun. i. 6, 
ht/a^tunvpetv * rekindle j. a s 6*6 Bacon Minerals Wks. 
1857 III. 807 The decomposites of three metals or more, are 
too long to enauire of. 1678 Phillips. Decomposite , a term 
in Grammar, signifying a word equally compounded, that 
is by the addition of two other words, as In-dts-positto. 
1700 — (ed. Kersey), Decomposite (in Grammar), u Word 
doubly compounded; as In-dis-position\ also, a Term 
us’d by Apothecaries, when a Physical Composition is 
encrcas’d. 1848 Latham Eng. Lang. 8 200 Compounds 
wherein one element is Compound are called Decomposites, 
1863 W, Smith tr, Curtins ’ C$r. Gram., Eng. Index, Decom- 
posites, Augment] in, | 239 [Some verbs, which are not 
merely compounded with prepositions, but derived fiom 
already compound nouns (Decomposita\ have the Augment 
at the beginning). 

Decomposition (d/kimptlzrjbn). [n. of action 
i. Decompound and Decompose, with the respective 
senses of the prefix in these words : cf. deiomposite. 
Mod.F. has decomposition in sense 2, of date 1694 
in Acad. Diet., whence perhaps the English 
uses. 

For the adventitious association of compose and composi- 
tion , se* these word*. ] 


I. Allied to Dfcompuhitk' with lH 1. 5 . 

1 1. Further composition or compounding ; 
compounding of things already composite. 
Decomplex, Decompound.) Obs. 

1639 O Wai ker instruct. Oratory y The English, .hath 
on elegant way of expressing them l Epithet*], in a dexterous 
decomposition of two, or three word* together. As *. r l ast 
pleasing-fruit*. 1674 Boyle Corf use. Philos. 1 1 The almost 
innumerable diversifications, that compositions and deiom- 
potiiions may make of * small number, not perhaps exceeding 
twenty, of distinct thing*. 1690 Locke Hum Vnd. iv. tv. 
§ 9 The tnuny Decomposition* that go to the making up the 
complex Idea* of those mode*. 

II. Allied to Decompose : with Dk- J. 6. 

2. The action or ptocess of decomposing, separa- 
tion or resolution (of anything) into its constituent 
elements, a. LLed of the separation of substances 
into their chemical elements, of light into the 
prismatic colours. Decomposition of /ones, in 
Dynamics — Resolution of lorces. 

176* Univ, Mag. Jaii. 12 If then the vinegar lie u*ed for 
precipitating it, tne 


icre will be scaicc any further decomposi- 


tion of tin* mngistcry. 1794 CJ. Adams Nat. 4 Etf. Philos 
IV. xli. 119 'I he decomposition of force* into parallelogram* 
1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. L 53 Hydrogen gmt . . i* alway* 
produced in the greatest purity by the decomposition of 
water. 18*8 Hutton tonne Math. II. 142 Called the de- 
composition, or the resolution of forces. 1831 Brewster 
Optus vn. 66 In the decomposition and recomposition of 
white light. i86oThomson in Bowen Logic x. 348 Chemistry 
. .the science of the decomposition ami combinations of the 
various substances that compose and surround the earth. 

b. The natural dissolution of compound bodies ; 
disintegration ; the process or condition of or- 
ganic decay ; putrescence. 

1777 Prilktiry Mat. A Spir. (1782) I xvii. 200 Death, 
with its. .dispersion of parts, is only n decomposition. 1794 
Sui 1 ivan V tew Nat. 1 . 77 This ancient rocky substance, and 
the *and produced by its dccnnq>osition. 184$ Darwin 
Voy. Nat. (1852) 164, 1 am inclined to consider that the 
phosphorescent e is the result of the <lct ouqiosjtion of the 
organic purlicles. 1864 Luiihock Prch. t imes iv. (i860) 01 
The bones were in such a state of decomposition, that the 
ribs and vertebras crumbled into dust. 

c. fig. of immaterial things. 

i76*-7i H. Wa 1.1*01 k Vettues Anetd. Paint. (1786) I 81 


Allegoric personages arc a poor decomposition of human 
nature. 1793 Burke Polity of Alln\ Wks. 184a I, *99 In 
i’ ranee, .in the decomposition of society. 1874 Sam e ( am. 


Par. Philol. vi. 2.10 It 1* very possible that the Aryan root 
are capable of still further dccom]»os»tion 

Hence Beoompoai tionlat, an advocate or sup- 
porter of decomposition, e.g. that of an empire, 
confederation, etc. 

1849 Tail’s Mag XVI. 756 ‘ But,' say the decomposition- 
ists, 4 we seek not the destruction of this empire-- we agitate 
not for it* abolition.’ 

t Decompo sure. Obs. rare. [f. Decompose ; 
see -uhe.] Decomposition, resolution (of forces). 

1740 Stack in Phil trans. XLI. 420 There will be no I)e- 
composure, and the Fotcc IC will not change into a Force 
that ha* the Radius OC for its Direction. 

Decompound (df k^mpau nd), a, nnd sb. [f. 
Dk- I. 5 + Compound a. : after late and med.L. 
dccompositus Decomposite in same sense.] 

A. ad/. Repeatedly compound ; compounded of 
parts wnich are themselves compound ; spec, in 
Hot. of compound leaves or inflorescences whose 
divisions are further divided (L. dccompositus , 
Linmcus). 

a 1691 Boylk (J.), The pretended salt* and sulphur are *0 
far from being elementary parts extracted out of the bodyol 
mercuiy, that they arc rather, to borrow u term of the 
grammarians, decompound bodies, made up of the whole 
metal and the menstruum, or other additaments employed 
to disguise it. *793 Marivn Lang. Pot. * v., Decompound 
leaf, Polium decomposition, when the primary petiole is so 
divided that each part form* a compound leaf. 1835 Lindlfy 
Introd. Rot. (1848) II. 360 Decompound, having various 
compound divisions or ramifications. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamu- 
ton Logic xv. (1866) L 275 Erroneous to maintain . . that 
a reasoning or syllogism is a more decompound whole, 
made up of concepts. *870 H. Macmillan Bible ’J each. 
vii. 145 The lobed leaf passes by various stages into the 
comjKiund, decompound, and supra -decompound. 

B. sb. A decompound thing, word, etc. ; a com- 
pound further compounded, or of which one or 
more elements arc themselves compound. 

1614 Bp. Andkkwks 06 Serm. (1641 » 472 Super-exaltavjt 
is a de-compound. 'I Here is Ex anti Super (both) in it. 
s6*r Hkylin Cosmogr. (1627) 469 That tne English lan- 

f uage is ft decompound 01 Dut<h, French, and Latine, 
hold. 17.. Aroutiinot, etc. (J.), No body should use 
any compound or decompound 01 the substantial verb*. 
1836-7 Sir W, Hamilton Metafh . xxi. (18591 II. 19 To use 
the word to coguise in connection with us noun cognition, 
a* wc use the decompound to recognise in connection with 
its noun recognition. 1881 Chandler Gr. Accent, f 429 
Decompound*, or words consisting of more than two 
factor*. 

Decompound (d/“ k^Tmpau nd), v. [f. De- 1 . 5 , 
II. 1 + Compound v. : cf. prec., and Decompose.] 
I. Connected with Decompound a. and Decom- 
posite. 

+1. trans . To compound further; to form by 
combining compound constituents, or by adding 
another constituent to something already com- 
pound. Obs. 

14 * 
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1673 Nfwton in Phil. Trans. VIII. ft no The resulting 
White., was compounded of them nil, and only de-com- 
pounded of those two. x >. If the intercepted 
< olours be let pass, they will fall u|»o» this compounded 
orange, and, together with it. decompound a white. 1690 
lax Ktt Hum. Vmi. in. ix. $ 6 A vciy complex Idea that is 
impounded and decompounded. 1747 Wesley Print . 
Physic (176'jd p. xv, 'l he common Method of compounding 
and decompounding Medicines can never be reconciled to 
common sense. 

II. Connected with Decompose. 

2 . To separate the constituent parts or elements 
of; to Decompose. 

Johnson 175s says—* This is a sense that has of late crept 
iitCRuIarly into chymical books.' 

a 1751 Bolinghroke Lss. i. Hum. Knowl. (R.), If we 
outsider that in learning. . the signification of thcj*e names, 
we leant to decompound them. 17 66 Cavendish in PhiL 
Trans. LVII. 102 To decompound os much of the solution 
of chalk as contains x6fr grains of earth. *793 J. Bowles 
Real Ground War w. France (od. O 25 Otncr States are 
to be broken up and decompounded. 1830 Hf.rschki. 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. ii. ( 1851) 93 The chemist in his analysis, 
who accounts every ingredient an element till it can be de- 
compounded and resolved into others. 

Hence Decompou ndable a., capable of being 
decomposed. 

1797 Frit, Crit. Jan. IX. 58 Discoveries .. which shew 
the universal dominion of air of different kinds, and that 
all nature seems to be decompoundable into fluidity. 

Decompou nded, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed i ] 

I. 1 . Further compounded ; made up of com- 
pound constituents: spec. in Not. and Zool. *=De- 

COM 1*0 Nl>. 

1674 Uoyi.r Corpusc Philos. 26 Amel is manifestly not only 
u compounded, but a decompounded body l consisting of 
salt and powder of pebbles or sand, and calcined tin. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau' s Pot. xix 268 The leaves being decom- 
pounded. 185a Dana C rust. 1. **05 The arcolation is very 
deep and the urcolcts not decompounded. 

II. 2 . Separated into its constituent parts, de- 
composed. 

*797 Pkakson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 153 The oxygen 
ana hydrogen gn 7 of the decompounded water. 1807 Van'- 
coI'vkr Aerie Devon (18131 22 Compnsrd of the net om. 
j »ounded shale 1841 How. Smith Moneyed Man II. i\. 
109 The \ery dust.. may consist of decompounded human 
hearts. 

t Deco mpt. Sc. Obs. - 1 [Cf. F. * descompt , an 
account giuen for things icceaued ; a backe-reckon* 
ing * (Cotgr.).] Account, reckoning. 

1584 Sc. Acts yas. IT (1814) 325 (Jam.) Thair obligation^ 
nml decompt respectiuc, meid be thair commissaris deput be 
lhame to that effect, particularly thairvpon will testifie, 
Decon, obs. form of Deacon. 

Deconcatenate, Deconcentrate, -ation, 
etc, : see De- II. 1. 

t Deconce rt, v. Ohs. rare. fa. F. dtconcertcr 
fl6th c.), f. df, des - (De- I. 6) + converter.] 

I raas. To put out of concert or agreement, dis- 
arrange ; = Disconcert i . 

* 7*5 ML Davifs A then. Ptit. I. 322 A more heterogenc 
Metamorphosis, capable of dcconccrting the closest Union 
and Intciest. 

+ Deconco'ct, v. Obs . rare . [f. De- I. 3 or 5 + 
Concoct v.] According to earlier physiological 
notions : To reduce (imperfectly concocted humours 
or ill digested food) by further digestion : cf. 
Crudity a. (In <juot .Jig.) 

x6s5 Fuller Ch. Hist . vi. 1. 267, I doubt not but since 
these Benedictines have had their crudities deconcoctcd, 
and have been drawn out into more slender threds of sub- 
divisions. 

Deconsecrate (dfkpns/krrit), v. [f. De- it 
i + Consecrate z>.] trans. To undo the conse- 
cration of; to deprive of sacredncss, secularize. 
Hence Daoo'nseeratad ///. a . ; Daoonaecratlon, 
the action or ceremony ol deconsecrating. 

1867 Ck. 4 St. Rev. 16 Feb. 150 The last new. .word ‘de- 
consecration ’ . . intended to convey to the public mind the 
fact, without the unpleasant associations, of wnat has hitherto 
been known under the . . title of ‘ desecration X876 City 
Press 31 Oct, 4/6 This Church was deconsecrated on Thurs- 
day. x88a^>. Rev. Oct. 438 The bare deconsecrated Nature 
which our author offers us as the substitute for God. 

Deconsi'der, rare. [a. mod.F. ddcon si- 
de* re r : see De- II. 1 and Consider.] trans. To 
treat with too little consideration. Hence De- 

conalderatlon. 

188s Med. Revinu Apr., Med. Profession 4- Morality , 

In the Army and Navy, the surgeons, long unfairly decon- 
xidered, now haughtily claim equally unreasonable prece- 
dence. x88a Miss Coiihf. Peak in Darien 210 Women are 
. .actually much deconsldered by men. Ibid., Would not 
their deconsidcration be reflected on Religion itself wcic 
they to become its authorized ministers? 

Deoonstrrrct, [f. De- II. i + Construct, 
after F. t Uconstruire!\ trans. To undo the con- 
struction of, to take to pieces. Hence Decon* 
•tra ction [also in F.]. 

x88s McCarthy in 19 th Cent. 859 A reform the beginnings 
of which must be a work of deconstruction. 

t Decontra ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- 1. 3 or 3 
+ Contract z>.] trans. To contract further. 

>647 Fuller Good Th. in Worst T. (1841) 93 This also 
seems too long: I dccontract and abridge the abridgment 
of my prayers, yea.. too often I shrink my prayers to a 
minute. 
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Deconventlonalize, deoopperlse, -ation : 
see De- II. i. 

t Dt00*ped, ppl- a. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. OF. dt- 
cofi, mcxlTr. dtioufi, cut down, minutely cut, 
slashed.] Cut in fignres ; .slashed ; cf. Coup i. 

C7400 Rom. Rose 843 And shade he was with grrte 
maistrie, With shoon decoped. 

II Deoor (dc’k6j\ Obs. [a. I„ decor (decor-), 
seemliness, comeliness, grace, beauty. Earlier Kng. 
had decivr, decon r, dec o' re app. through French : 
sec Decore sb.] Comeliness, l>eauty, ornament. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Decor , comeliness or beauty. 1664 
Evelyn tr. FrearCs Archit. 117 For the apt Distribution, 
Decor and fitness. . x68x H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 17 y 
Riches arc the Political glory and decor ot any Kingdom. 

DeCOrable (de’korab’l), a. rare. [f. L. de - 
cord-re to Decorate + -rle. So in mod.F. 
(Littic). 1 Capable of decoration. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 9 Jan. 6/1 The 1 dccorable * parts of the 
church were still adorned with, .evergreens 

Decorament (de’korilmenO. rare. [ad. L. 
decordment um (Tcrtuil.), f. decordre to Deco- 
rate : see -mknt.] Decoration, ornament. 

X7»7 Bailey vol. II, Decorament f an Ornament, an adorn- 
ing. 1730 6 — (folio). X755-73 in Johnson. x 8«6 Scott 
7 ml. 24 Afar., It is foolish to encourage people to expect 
mottoes mid such-like decorament*. [1888 Ki.worthy IP. 
Somerset Gloss. 189 ‘Thick there thing idn no decrimcnt.'J 

Decorate (dfkorrt), ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 
fad. L. dctordt-ns adorned, beautiful, pa. pple. of 
decordre : sec next. For some time after the 
adoption of the vb., dccorat , - ate continued to serve 
an the pa. pple., until superseded by decorated, 
which has also taken its place in ordinary use as 
adjective.] Adorned, decorated ; ornate. 

xa6o in Pol. Rel. \ L. Poems (1866) 8 1 Hcyle flece of 
gedion, with vertu decorate • 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. 

(W. de W, 1405) 1. xlviii. 02 l»/a 'i’hey xnwe a chirche 
decorate and ornate abouc nlle puyssauru e humayne. 1513 
Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1. 1248 The place was decarat 
with my racks many. 1550 J. Coke Enr. 4- Fr. Heralds 
(1877) § 203 Considre the magnifique and decorate churches 
(of London], 1876 J. E( 1 is Cotsar in Fgyf>t 56 RiggM in 
gay colours, decorate with flowers. x886 Burton Arab. Nts. 
fabr. ed ) I. 102 A fair hall and richly decorate. 

Decorate (dc'korrit), v. [f. L. decorat ppl. 
stem of decordre to adorn, beautify, f. decus , decor - 
grace, honour, embellishment. As in other verbs of 
similar formation, the L, pa. pple. was first adapted 
ns a ppl. adj. (see prec.), and subsequently the 
same type was taken ns the stem of a vb.] 

1 . trans. To adorn, beautify, embellish ; to grace, 
honour. Obs. or arch. 

1530 Palsc.r. 509/1, I decorate, I make fayre or gay, je 
decore. You have decorate our assemblye with your pre- 
srnce. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII , c. 37 The same .. with 
goodli and parkcly parks, .to beautifie adorne and decoritc. 
*577-87 HoLiNSHFDAVe/. Citron.. Malcolm (R.), Hisfamilie 
. is decorated with the office of the marshalship of Scotland. 
164a W. Ball Caveat for Subjects 15 The name of the 
House of Austria decorates their dominions. 178X Girron 
Peel, tjr F. lxviiL VI. 382^ His mother has been decoiated 
with the titles of Christian and Drinccss. Froudk 

Hist. Eng. (1858) II. viii. 245 War and plunder were 
decorated by poetry as the honourable occupation of heroic 
natures. 

2 . To furnish or deck with ornamental acces- 
sories : a. said of the personal agent. 

178a M ad. D’Arblay Diary 26 Oct., I . was then decorated 
a little, and came forth to tea. x8ao W. Irving Sketch Pk. 

I. 81 The head was decorated with a cocked hat. 1874 
Pakkrr Goth. Archit . 1, vi. 207 The custom of decorating 
churches with flowers at certain seasons is very ancient, 
b. said of the things serving as ornaments. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirt. III. 193 The old armour 
which decorated its walls. 1887 Times 7 Mar. 9/3 In ages 
. . more robustly conscious of the difference between evil and 
good their heads would have decorated the City gates. 

3 . To invest (a person) with a military or other 
decoration, as the badge of an order, medal of 
honour, or the like. 

18x6 (see Decorated!. 1878 Print. Trades Jf'nl, xxm, 7 
Prince Charles of Roumania has decorated two printers in 
his dominions. 

Hence Decorating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*877 Athenaeum 3 Nov. 571/3 An apprenticeship to a 
decorating carver. Mod. In the decorating of the church. 

Decorated (de-kor^tud ),///. a. [f, Decorate 
v. + -ed.] Adorned, embellished ; furnished with 
anything ornamental ; invested with a decoration. 

* 7*7 Bailey vol. II, Decorated , beautified, adorned. t8x6 
J* Scott Vis, Paris (ed. 5) p. xlvii, Disturbances . . caused 
by decorated officers attempting to make the passers-by cry 
l ive lEmpereur. 1874 Boutkli. A rms 4- Arm. v. 76 The 
least decorated pieces of ancient Greek armour. 

b. Archit. Applied to the second or Middle 
style of English Pointed architecture (which pre- 
vailed throughout the greater part of the 14th c.), 
wherein decoration was increasingly employed and 
became part of the construction. 

‘ The most prominent characteristic of this style is to be 
found in the windows, the tracery of which is always 
either of geometrical figures, circles, quatrefoils, etc., as in 
the earlier instances (hence called Geometrical Decorated ], 
or flowing in wavy lin^s, as in the later examples ' (Parker 
Gloss. ArchitX 

181a Rickman Styles Goth. Archit. (1817) 44 Decorated 


English, reaching to the end of the reign of Edward III in 
1 377. Ibid. 71 Of the Third, or Decorated English Style. 1847 
Hand~Bk. Eng, Ecclesiology 3 Second, or Middle Pointed 
(which has been known by the name of Decorated ). 1848 
P001.F. Eccl. Archit . 245 Geometrical or very early Decor- 
ated. 1849 Freeman Archit. 11, 11. iii. 347 The exquisite 
Decorated church of Wymmington in Bedfordshire. 1874 
pAKKhK Goth. Archit . 1. v. 161 The change from the Early 
English to the Decorated style was . . very gradual. 

Decoration (dekftr^'pn). [ad. late L. de- 
co) at idn- cm, n. of action from decordre to Deco- 
rate: perh, a. F. decoration (1393 in Hatzf.).] 

1 . The action of decorating; embellishment, 
adornment, ornamentation. 

Decoration day (U.S.) : the day (now May 30th) kept In 
memory of those who fell in the civil war of 1861-65, on 
winch their graves are decorated with flowers. 

1585 Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 65 It is also meit, for the 
better decoratioun of the verse to vse sumtyme the figure of 
Repetitioun. 1589— in E 1 IU Grig. Lett. 1. 111 . sgOrna- 
mentes requisit for decoration of our manage. x6xt Cotgr., 
Decoration, a decoration, beautifying, bedecldng, adorning, 
garnishing, trimming, gracing. 175a Johnson Rambler 
189 r 13 She.. applied all her care to the decoration of her 
person. 1844 F.mfrson /.ret. Vng. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II 
?y5 To facilitate the decoration otland and dwellings. 1886 
Century Mag. XXXII. 475/1 On Decoration day he met 
them on their way to a neighbouring cemetery. 

b. The fact or condition of bdng decorated. 
C. f The quality of being decorated ; ornateness. 

*833 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 68 Amazement ..for the 
inannci and decoi ation of one thing and another. Ibid. 43 
The beauty and Decoration of the things we found in 
liicrusulem. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. iv, The fashion of its 
ornament and decoration was foreign to that adopted by the 
Moors of Granada. 

2 . That which decorates or adorns ; an ornament, 
embellishment ; esp. an ornament temporarily put 
tip on some special occasion ; formerly used (after 
the French) of scenery on the stage. 

a 1678 Marvfll H’ks. II. 208 (R.) Our church did even 
then exceed the Romish in ceremonies and decorations. 
1706 Phillii‘ 8 (ed. Kersey), Decoration , an Ornament, Im* 
hdlishment, or Set-off ; as The Decorations of the Stage. 
X716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope 14 Sept., No 
(opera) house could hold such large decorations. 1760 tr, 
Juan 4 U Una's Voy. (1772 ) 1 . 63 Maripoxas or butterflies 
. .differing visibly in figure, colours, and decorations, 1769 
Mks. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 199 A pretty decoi n- 
tion fora grand table. 1845 M. Paitison Ess. (1880) I. 17 
Basilicas, .more remarkable for the richness of their decora- 
tions than for beauty of architectural proportions. 1864 
Burton Scot. A hr. I. i. a When its history is stripped of the 
remote antiquity and other fabulous decorations. 

3 . A star, cross, medal, or other badge conferred 
and worn as a mark of honour. 

x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris led. 5) p. xiii. To sport the decor- 
ation of the Legion of Honour. Ibid. 294 All the young 
men who had not military decorations. i88» Cubans Her. 
252 The Royal Order of Victoria and Albert . . The Decor- 
ation of the Order consists of an onyx cameo, bearing a 
profile likeness of the late Prince Consort. 

Decora*tionist. [f. prec. + -TNT.] A profes- 
sional decorator. 

i8s8 Carlylk Misc. (1857) I. 192 Which the more cunning 
Decorationist . .may have selected. 2819 Ibid. I. 276 Jf the 
tailor anil decorationist do their duty. 

Decorative (de*kcWtiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
decora t- (see Decorate v.) + -ive. Cf. F. dicorat if \ 

- ive in Academy's Diet, of 1878, but also occurring 
in OF. in 15th c.] Having the function of de- 
corating ; tending to, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of decoration. 

1791 Sir W. Chambers Civil Archit. (ed. 3) 17 The orders 
. . may l>e considered as the basi* of the whole decorative part 
of architecture. i8i£ W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 130 
note, To have the piece elegantly printed in quarto with 
decorative engraving*. 1849 Freeman Archit. 337 A decora- 
tive arch is formed on the west wall. 1835 Bain Senses 4 
Int. 111. iv. fi 37 In tha fancies of decorative art, nature has 
very little place. 

I fence Dtcoratlvely adv., in a decorative 
manner, in reference to decoration ; Decorative- • 
ness, the quality of being decorative. 

188s Sala America Rem’s. (1885) 55 A New York hack 
coupd is superior structurally, decoratively, and loco- 
motivcly to one of our four-wheelers. 1847 Craig De- 
corativcness. 1890 Times 5 Feb. 9 Nowhere, in shape, 
dccorativencss, and certainty of effects for eye, ear, and 
touch is there the least superfluity or deficiency* 

Decorator (dck 5 riitdi). [agent-n. in L. form 
from decordre to Decorate; see -or. In F, di- 
corateur (a 6 oo in Hatzf.).] One who decorates ; 
spec, one who professionally decorates houses, 
public buildings, etc., with ornamental painting, 
plaster-work, gilding, and the like. 

*755 in Johnson. 1787 Sir T. Hawkins Life Johnson 
Wks. I. 373 note, James and Kent were mere decorators. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bon (>850) X54/* The ornamental 
painter and decorator's journeyman. >885 Law Reports 14 
Q, Bench Div. 600 They earned on . . the business of up- 
holsterers, house painters, and decorators. 

Decorator? (de-k&iuri), a . rare. [f. L, de- 
cor at- ppl, stem (see Decorate) + -ory.] Pertaining 
to decoration ; decorative. 

1880 J. Hiasr in A rchseol. Inst. No. x8x. 34 Creations of 
the decoratory and representative Arts. 

t Deco re, sb, Obs , Also 6 deour, deooure. 
[app. a. AngloFr. * dec our, ad. L. decor, deedrem : 
see Decob. Littrl baa mod.F. dlcor, in 16th c. 
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cUcort masc., as a deriv. of dlcortr to Decokatk.] 
Grace, honour, glory, beauty, adornment. 

i$ij Bradshaw St. Werburgt u. 337 With great worship, 
decoy re and dignite. .She was receyued. ibid. u. 1925 In 
worship, praisyng, beaut® and decur. >596 Dalrvmple tr. 
Leslie s Hist. Siot. (1885) 49 Quhais decore c he i flic does 
consists in Nobilitie of gentle men, etc. 1616 Lank Syr's 
T. 43 He fraught thearc minde with faire decore Of truith, 
iustice (twins), grounds* of virtues lore. 

+ Dt00Y6 t a. St. Obs . Also6deooir. [ad. L. 
decorous becoming, comely, f. decor, - vrtm be- 
comingness, f. dectrt to become*.! Comely, beautiful. 

1500-10 Dunbar Ballat 0/ our Lady 49 Hail, more decore, 
than of before, And swetar be sic sevync. 1501 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. 11. 300 Anc swell nimphe maist faithfull and 
decoir. 

t Deccre, v. Obs. or anh. Also 6-7 Sc. de- 
coir. [a. K. d/core-r (14th c.\ ad. L. dec or a- re to 
Decorate.] To decorate, adorn, embellish. 

1490 Caxton Eneydoc vi. (1890) 24 The name thenne 
ana Royalme of Fenyce hath l>e mochc hiely decored by 
merueyllous artes ana myryfyke. 1548 Ham Citron (1809) 

50 To decore and beautifye the House of God. 1583 Stuhbkh 
A nat. Abus. 1.(1879) 64 The Women of Ailgna vse to colour 
their faces . . whereby they think their beautie is greatly 
decored. 1602 Philotus xlvii, Deck vp and do thyself 
dccoir. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 129 Decored and 
trimmed as a bride, a 1661 Fullrr Worthies n. 6 Which 
Church he decored with many Ornaments and Edifices. 
x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, ix, * Without the saddle being decored 
w»’ the broidered sumpter-cloth !' 

Hence f Deco ring vbl. sb. 

1618 Jas. I Decl. Lawful .! Sports in Arb. Gamer IV 515 
Leave to carry rushes to the church for the dccoring of it. 

t Decorement. Obs. Also 6-7 Sc. deooir-, 
decor-, [a. UK. decorement (15th c.), f. dfrorer to 
Decorate : repr. L. dec or amentum.] 

a. Decoration, ornamentation, rare . b. cotter. 
An ornament, an embellishment. 

*587 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 111 . 506 Very commodious 
and convenient for the decoirnicnt of J»i*» realme. 163a 
Lithoow Prav r. 41 The dccoicments of their beautifull 
Palaces. *635 Hly wood Loud. Sinus Salutts'Wk*. 1874 IV. 1 
388 The Dccorcmcnts that adorue the Structure, I omit. I 
1681 Jas. Siewakt in C loud of Witnesses (1810) 156 What 
brcthien did cast upon him ns a shame wan his glory and 
decorement. c 17*0 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. 1. ( 1738) 4 
The Main, Tail, and Foretop . . of a Horse . . arc a suitable 
Decorement to a creature ut so much Fire and Mettle. 

Decorist. nome-wd. [f. Decor-um -1- -ist.] 
One attached to artistic proprieties. 

*839 Pok Assignation Wks. (1864) I 381 Proprieties of 
place and especially of time are the bugbears which terrify 
mankind from the contemplation of the magnificent. Once 
I was myself a decorist. 

DecorOUS (d£ku«T3s, de’koras), a . [I11 form 

ad. late L. decord s-tts elegant, beautiful (It. deioroso 
decorous, decent), f. dtcus , decor - : see Decorate ; 
but in sense corrcsp. to L. decor us becoming, 
seemly, fitting, proper, f. decor , deedr-em becoming- 
ness, f. deedre to become, befit. In harmony with 
this Johnson, Walker, and Smait 1849 pronounce 
deedrous. Bailey 1730 and Perry 1805 have dr- 
citrous ; Craig 1847 and later dictionarieb record 
both. The word is not very frequent colloquially.] 

1 1 . Seemly, suitable, appropriate. Obs. 

1664. H. Mork Myst. Iniq . 235 Tnat decorous embellish- | 
ment in the external Cortex of the Prophecy [is] punctually 
observed. x68o — Afioeal. Apoc, 75 So decorous is the 
representation. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 57 It is not so 
decorous with respect to God, that he should immediately 
do all the meanest and triflingest things himself, without 
any inferiour or subordinate minister. 

2 . Characterized by decorum or outward confor- 
mity to the recognized standard of propriety and 
good taste in manners, behaviour, etc. 

[1673 Rules of Civility 144 It is not decorous to look in 
the Glass, to comb, brush, or do any thing of that nature to 
ourselves, whilst the said person be in the Room.] 179a 
V. Knox Serm. ix. (R.), Individuals, who support a decorous 
character. 1795 Burks Corr. (1844) IV. 291 Their language 
. . is cool, decorous, and conciliatory. t8ax Byron Vis. 
Judg. xcv, Some grumbling voice, Which now and then 
will make a slight inroad Upon decorous silence. 1858 
Hawthorne Ft. It. Jrnls, I. 393 Washington, the most | 
decorous and respectable personage that ever went cere- 
moniously through the realities of life. 1874 Helis Sot. ( 
Press, iii. 40 In a great city everything has to be made out- 
wardly decorous. j 

b. Of language: Exemplifying propriety of ( 

diction. j 

1873 Lowell Among my Bis. Scr. it. 224 A treatise of 
permanent value for philosophic statement and decorous 
English. 

II Explained in the sense of L. decordsus. 

X7«7 Bailey vol. II, Ddcorous , Decord se, fair and lovely, 
beautiful, graceful, comely. 

Decorously (see prec.), adv. [ly «.] In a 
decorous manner ; with decorum. 

1809 Han. More C celebs I. 189 (J°d ) Oh ! if women in 
general knew . . with what a charm even the appearance of 1 
modesty invests its possessor, they would dress decorously. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 566 He endured decorously 
thenardships of his present situation. 

Deoorouinesi (see prec.). [-ness.] The | 
quality of being decorous; + seemliness, fitness , 
{obs.) ; propriety of behaviour. 

Cudworth Intell Syst. 1. v. 874 The will of God is 
Goodness, Justice, and Wisdom ; or Decorousness, Fitness, j 


1834 Campbell Life Mrs. Siddons II. iii. 72 The decorous- 
ness of the national character. 

+ Decorpor&te v. Obs. [De- 11. 1 + L. 
corpus , torpor- body.] (bee quot.) Hence De- 

corporation. 

1660 Hexham, Ontlyven, to Dccorporaie, Kill or make 
Bodylessc . . ten Onttijvinge , a Decorporation, or a making 
Bodylesxe, 

tDeCOrre, v. Obs. Also deoourre. [?a. OK. 
decourre , decorre * to runne downe, to haste or hy 
apace * (Cotgr.):— L. dccurrfre to ruu down.] 
intr. To run or flow away, pass or haste away. 

(But the sense of the parage quoted is uncertain ) 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 193 Of pompe and of pruyde b<* 
parenemyn [of bis patent] decorrelh [t*. r. dccourrekJ And 
principalliche or alle pcplc, but bei be pore of herte. 

Decorrugative , a. [f. De- 11 . 1 + Cobru- 
gative.1 Tending to remove wrinkles. 

a 1876 M. Collins Pen Sketches (1879) II. 175 Seeing that 
wrinkles are not unknown in these days, it might be worth 
inquiry whether bean. flower has any dccorrugative effect. 

Deco rticate, a. [ad. L. decorticdt-us , pa. 
pple. of decorticare ‘. see next.] Destitute of a 
cortex or cortical layer : spec, applied to those 
Lichens which have no cortical layer. 

1871 Lln.mion Ltchen-Elora Gt. Brit, p xxiii. 

Decorticate (dfkpMtik^t), v. [r. ppl. stem 
of L. decorticare to deprive of its bark, f. Dk- 1.6 
+ cortex, cortic -em bark.] trans. To remove the 
bark, rind, or husk from ; to strip of its bark. 

i6ix Coryvt Crudities 472 Decorticating it [hemp] or as 
we call it in Somersetshire, scaling it with their fingers. 
x6ao Vennkr Via Reda 90 Wheate decorticated, and 
boyJcd iii milke, commonly called Fruincntic. 1693 Flat. 
Plans. XVII. 763 Black and white Pcppei . . are the same, 
only the latter is decorticated 1727 Bradley Fam. Put. 
s.v. Cork . The Manner of decorticating, or taking off the , 
Bark of the Cork-tree, i860 Berkeli y Brit. Fungal. 8 All 
oak-trunk, .felled and decorticated. j 

b. Jig. To divest of what conceals, to expose. 1 
c. To ‘ flay*. j 

1660 Watkrhounk Arms 4 Arm. 18 Arms ought to have | 
analogic and proportion to the bearer, and in a great 
Measure to decorticate his nature, station^ and course of , 
life. x86a London Kev. t6 Aug. 148 It ib imiHissiblc to 
' decorticate ' people, ns the writer now and then docs, with- 
out inflicting pain. 

d. intr. To peel or come off as a skin. 

1805 Med. fritl. XIV. 496 The scabs will decorticate and 
peel off from the scalp. 

Hence Deoo'rticated ppL a. 

1798 W. Bi air Soldier s Friend 12 Dei orticated oats, cut | 
groats, dried peas. 1859 Darw in Orig. Spec. viii. (1872) 208 
A cement . . with which he had covered decorticated trees. 
1875 H. C. Wood I'heraf. (1879) 581 The decortu aled seeds 
of tnc common barley, the peuil barley of commerce. 

Decortication (d/kputik^ jan). [ad. L. de- 
cortic at ion -em , n. of action from decorticare (see 
prec.).] The action of decorticating. 

1623 Cockkram, Decortication , peeling. 1657 Tomlinson 
Rchou's Disp. j ip They do ill that extract oil out of almonds 
before decortication. 18x6 Keith Phys. Bot, II. 482 The 
decortication of a tree, or the stripping it of its bark. 

Decorticator (dfk^Jtik^toi). [agent-n. in L. 
form from decorticare to Decorticate : see -ob.] 
He who or that which decorticates ; a machine, 
tool, or instrument for decortication. 

X874 Knight in Di< t. Mtch. 

Decorum (d/k6»*rflm). [a. L. decorum that 
which is seemly, propriety; subst. use of neuter 
sing, of dec dr -tts adj. seemly, fitting, proper. So 
mod.F. ddcorum (since 16th c.).J 
1 . That which is proper, suitable, seemly, be- 
fitting, becoming ; fitness, propriety, congruity. 

fa. esp. in diamatic, literary, or artistic composi- 
tion : That which is proper to a personage, place, 
time, or subject in question, or to the nature, unity, 
or harmony of the composition ; fitness, congruity, 
keeping. Obs. 

Asciiam Scholem. K Arb.) 130 Who noeucr hath bene 
diligent to read aduisedlic ouer, Terence, Scncca, Virgil, 
Horace, he shall easelie pcrceiue, what is fitte and decorum 
in cuerieone. X376 Foxk A.fif M. 990/1, 1 . . lay all the wyte 
in immter More, the uuthour and contriuer of this Poeticall 
booke. for not kepyng Decorum person j*, os a perfect Poet 
should haue done. Ibid.. Some wyli thinke ; .maistcr More 
to h|ue missed some part of his Decorum in makyng the 
euili spirite. to be messenger betwene middle earth and 
Purgatory. i6ax Burton A nat. Mel. 11. ii. vi. iv, If that 
Decorum of time and place.. be observed. X644 Milton 
Fdtu. Wks. 1738 I. 140 What the Laws are of a true Epic 
Poem, what of a Dramatic, what of a Lyric, what Decorum 
is, which is the grand master-piece to observe. 1686 Ac.i 1. 
on by Painting Jtlnst. ii. 67 Simon Sancse began to under- 
stand the Decorum of Composition. Ibid. iii. 119 The 
second part of Invention is Decorum ; that is, that there be 
nothing Absurd nor Discordant in the Piece. 1704 Heamnr 
Duct, s/ist. (1714) I. 132 Neither is a just Decorum always 
observ’d, for he sometimes makes Blockheads and Bar- 
liarians talk like Philosophers. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope 
1. 1 5 Complaints, .[which] when uttered by the inhabitants 
of Greece, have a decorum and consistency, which they 
totally lose in the character of a British shepherd. 

b. That which is proper to the character, posi- 
ion, rank, or dignity ox a real person, arch. 

1589 PuTTKNHAM Eng. Poesie m. xxlv. (Arb.) 303 Our 
soueraign Lady (keeping alwaies the decorum of a Princely 
person) at her first comming to the crow nc, etc. 1594 J. 


Dickenson A risbas (1 878)87 The minde of man degenerating 
from the decorum ofhu mum tie becomes monstrous. 1606 
Shaks. A ut. <7 Cl . \ . it 17 Majesty to keene decorum, must 
No lesse begge then a Kinudome. 1683 Ca\k Enlesiastni , 
Athanasius 17 x He was a Prince of a lofty Mind, careful to 
preserve the Decorum of State and Empire, a 1715 Bt knfi 
(hi >n \ lime (1766) I. 130 He.. did not always observe the 
decorum of his post. 1848 Mac aim ay Hist, hug, I 180 It 
was necessary to the decorum of her choiacter that she 
should admonish her erring children 

c. That which is proper to the circumstances or 
1 equipments of the case : seeml incss, propriety, 
fitness; - Decency i. anh. 

1586 T. 13 . La Pnmaud, Fr. Acad, 1,171 A waie bow to 
I frame all things according to that which is decent or seemely, 
which the Joitmc* call decorum. * 59 « J- 1 >it k knson Greene 
in Conc^ (1878) 147 She deemd it no decorum to blemish her 
yet-during pleasures with not auailtng sorrow. 1677 Gail 
Crt. Gentiles 11 . i\. 19 Temperance formally consistes 111 
giving nl persons and things their just de< orum and measure. 
1809 Mathias in Gray's L orr. (1843' 16 Thcic was a peculiar 
propriety and decorum in his manner of trading. 1858 
trench Parables {i860) u6 They argue th.u it is against 
the decorum of the Divine teaching, that, etc. 

2 . Qualities which result from sense x ; fa. 
Beauty arising from fitness, or from absence of the 
incongruous; comeliness; grace; gracefulness. 

1613 K. C. Table Atph. (ed. 3', Deco* ton, comelincsse. 
1618 Dt kki.r tholes Atmanade , A coluutcd cloute will set 
the stainpc of decorum on a rotten paitition. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. vii. { 3 <1643* To shew the due decorum ami 
comely beauty of the woilds brave structure. 1729 Sm l- 
\olkv. Art tilery v, 334 1 he Decorum and Giaccfulness of any 
Pile, the making tne whole Aspect of a 1 * abric so correct 

+ b. Orderly condition, orderliness. Obs. 

1610 Healey .St, Aug. Litte of God xn. xxv. 442 Whose 
wisedome rem heth from end to end, ordering all in n drlu ate 
decorum. Ibid. xxn. xxiv. 847 And brings the potentiall 
formes into such actual! decorum. 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth 1. 132 The first orders of things are more perfect and 
itgular, and this decorum seems to be observ'd afterwards, 
fc. Oiderly and grave array. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Ptav. (1638^ ?^8 In this Decorum 
they march slowly, and with great silence [at a funeral]. 

3 . Propriety of behaviour ; what is fitting or 
proper m behaviour or demeanour, what is in 
accordance with the standard of good breeding , 
the avoidance of anything unseemly or offensive in 
manner. 

*572 tr. Buchanan's Detec t Mary M iii a, To obserue 
decorum and comely comiertiencc in nir pairt. xche countei - 
feiieth a mourning, a s6«8 F Grkvillk Sidney (1652)91 She 
resolved to keep within the Decorum of het sex. 1668 
Drvden Evening's Lcrvc Kpil. 19 Where nothing must 
decorum shock. 1704 F. Fmi.it Med. Gyrnn . (1711) 14^, 
1 can’t see any breach of Decorum, if a 1 4 idy . should ride 
on Horse-back. 1791 Mrs. Kadclii ke Rom. E orest in, The 
lady-abbes* was a woman of rigid decoruin and severe de- 
votion. 1803 Med. frnl. IX. 442 A spirit of levity and 
wrangling, wholly inconsistent with the crave decoium due 
to the investigation and decision of a philosophical subject 
18x4 Janr Austen Mansf. Park (1851) 81 My father 
would never wish his grown-up daughters to be acting 
plays His sense of decorum is strict. x866 G. Macdonai n 
Ann. Q. tfmghb. xxvit. <1878) 475 If the mothers, arc 
shocked at the want of decorum in my friend Judy. 

4 . (with a. and pi.) *f a. A fitting or appiopriate 
act. Obs. 

x6«m A. C. Ausw. to Let. fesuited Gent. 114 (Stanf) It 
had bin a decorum in them, to have shewd themselves thank- 
ful unto such kind office 1692 Dmyden .St. Evtemont's 
Ess. 372 The Laugh, the Speech, the Action, accompanied 
with Agreements and Decorums 17x7 Brrkeiev Tour 
Italy 31 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 532 The tiagedy of Caligul •, 
where, amongst other decoruins, Harlequin . . was very 
familiar with the Emperor himself. 

b. An act or requirement of polite bchavioui ; 
a decorous observance; chiefly in //, proprieties. 

i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. <7 Commw. (16*13) 245 1 he Spanish 
nation, .using a certaine decorum (winch they call an obey 
sancc or . a compliment or cernnonious curtexie). 1676 
Wycherley PI. Dealer 1. i, Tell not me. . of your Decorums, 
supercilious Forms, and slavish Ceremonies. 1706 Estcovri 
Eair A vamp. 1. i, My Lady Stately longs to see you, had 
paid you a Visit but for the Decorums . She expects the 
first from you. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxx, No decorums 
could restrain the impatience of his blushing mistress to be 
forgiven. 1865 Mkrivalc Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvi. aoa 'lhe 
dignity of his military character was hedged round by 
formalities and decorums. 

Decoun, obs. foYm of Deacon. 
t Deooirnt, y. Obs. rare. |T. De- + Count v. : 
cf. depict , describe .] trans. To feet down in a 
reckoning or account ; to reckon. 

X76» tr. Bn sellings Syst. Gcog. V. 23 He was afterwards 
decounted a denizen, and the correspondent duties were 
required of him. 

t Decou ple, v. Ol>s. rare ~ [a. K. d/- 

cotiple-r to uncouple : see De- I. 6 .] To uncouple. 

twa 2 nd Pi. Return fr. Pampas, it. v. (Arb.) 32 Another 
company of houndex. had their couples cast off and we 
might henre the Huntsmen cry, hoi sc, decouple, Auant. 

II jMconpll. Her. [K. ; see prec.] (See 
quots.) 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl f Decoupl /, in heraldry, the same 
as uncoupled, i. c. parted, or severed. Thus, a chevron 
decoupld is a chevron wanting so much towards the point, 
that the two ends stand at a distance from each other. 1830 
in Robson Brit. Herald. 

Deeoure, Deoourre, var. Decore, Decorre. 

|| Decours. Her. [F. : see next] ■■ Decrkmknt i c. 

1727-51 in Chambers Cyct, % A moo n-de cress ant or en de- 

coins. 
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DECOURSE 


DECREASE. 


t Decou rs#. Oh. [a. F. cUioun (12th c.) 

1.. dec ttrs-um a running down, 1. M run h e to run 
down : cf. Decubhk and Course.] Downward 
course, descent. Also fg. 

1585 T. Washington tr .‘ Nuhotays Voy. Turku iv. xx, 
134 b, The Euphrates in the channel! and dccourse whereof 
arc foundc many nretious stones. 1597 J. King On Jonas 
(1618) 313 In the ucLOurse of many generations. 

t Decou rt, v. Oh. [f. De- II. 3 + Court j/>.] 
tram. To expel or banish from court. 

<ri6io Sir I Mm mi. MemA 1683) *98 He was accused., 
and. .for a time dccourted. 1633 ' 1 '. Adams Exb. 3 Peter 
ii. 4 If the king's favourite be forever decourted and banished. 
1676 W Row ( 'ontn. Blair's A niching, xii. (1848)462 Middle* 
ton is thus decourted and all hts places taken from him. 

Decovered, ///. a. Oh. [f. Df.* II. 1 + 
Covered: cf. F. dicouvert] Uncovered. 

1658 J. Wfrb tr. Cleopatra vm. ii. >9 His face remained 
almost quite decovered. 

t Decoy, •»/'.* Oh. [Derivation and history un- 
known ] A game of cards played in the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth century. 

c 1^30 Dice play C viij a, Primero. now as it hath most 
use in courts, so is there most deceit in it.. .At trump, saint, 

& such other like, cutting at y* neck is a good uantage so 
is cutting by a bum card (finely) vnder & oucr.. At dcco>, 
they drawc easily xx handes together, and play all vpou 
assurance when to win or lose. 1591 Gri kne Din. Coes* 
nage (1593) 4 lie play at mumchancc, or decoy, he shal 
shuffle the cards, and ile cut. 1608-9 Dfcke« Belntan 
Bond. F iij (N.), Gardes are fetcht, and mumchancc or 
decoy is the game. 

Decoy vd/kor), sb.- Also 7 deooye, dequoy, 
de quoi, duckquoy, 7-8 duokoy, duck-coy, 
duoooy. [Decoy , in nil its senses (exc. 4 a) and 
combinations, was preceded by a simple form Coy 
j/'. 1 (known in 1621 ), a. Du. kooi of the same mean- 
ing. Thus senses 1 and 3 are identical with 1 and 
3 of Coy ; sense 2 is a fig. use of 1 ; 4 b. and 5 are 
closely related to 3. The combinations decoy-bird \ 
-dog t - ducky - many etc., were preceded generally by 
the forms coy -bird, -dog, : dutk y - man , etc. It is 
thus evident that de-coy is a derivative, compound, 
or extension, of Coy sb . ; but the origin of the dc- 
is undetermined. 

It ha* been variously conjcituicd to be the prefix De-, the 
Dutch article in de kooi ‘the coy’ or ‘decoy*, the second 
half of Du. eende in eende-hooi * duck -coy and an obscura- 
tion of dink itself in dm k-t ny, which is indeed found in the 
17th c., and (what is notable) not merely as the sb., hut as 
tnc vb. ore below). Yet we do not find it as the earlier 
form, which suggests that it is really a later spelling of 
popular etymology. The likelihood that deity is the Du. 
de kooi has been forcibly urjjed by C. StofTcl in Englische ; 
SiudienX. (1887) 180. Hut direct evidence is wanting. And, 1 
since Decoy sb. 1 appears to Ik* an entirely distinct word, 
being much older in tnc language than either this word or cov 
itself, and was probably still in use when c oy was introduced 
from Dutch, it is possible that the latter was made into 
de-toy under the influence of that earlier word. It is to be 
noted also that the sense ‘sharper’, 4 a below, actually 
appears earlier than any other, literal or figurative, and may 
possibly not he u sense of this word at all, hut an indepen- 
dent and earlier cant or slang term ; if so, it may also have 
influenced the change of toy to detoy.) 

1 . A pond or pool out of which run narrow' arms 
or ‘ pipes ’ covered with network or other contri- 
vances into which wild ducks or other fowl may 
be allured and there caught. 

i 6«5 [see Decoy-duck 2] [1616-41 Spflman in Payne- 

Gallwey Bk. Duck Decoys (i886> 3 Sir W. Wodehouse 
(who lived in the reign of James J., 1603-75) made among 
us the first device for catching Ducks, known by the foreign 
name of a koye. J 1641 Evelyn Diary 19 Sept., We arrived 
at Dort, passing by the Decoys, where they catch innumer- 
able quantities of fowle. 1665 — 29 Mar., His Majestic 
was now finishing the Decoy in the Parke, 1676 Worlidgk 
Bt.es 1 1678) 23 Allured . . as Ducks by Dequoys. 1678 Ray 
H’tilugnby's Omith. (1680)386 Piscinas hasce cum allecta- 
tricibux et reliquo suo apDiratu Decoys seu Duck-coys 
soc ant, allectatnces coy-ducks. 1679 88 Seer. Serv. Money 
Chas. II <$■ Jas. II (Camden) 8a A kennell for the dogs, and 
a new duenuoy in the park. 1714 Plying. Post 4-7 Dec,, 
Keeper of New Forest in Hampshire, ana of the Duckoy 
there. 1750 R. Pocockf. Trav. (1888) 94 The duckoy close to 
t he Fleet, where the swans . . breed, as well as wildfowl. 1839 
Stoni- house A. r holme 68 The decoy has superseded all those 
ancient methods of taking water fowl. 1846 M c Culloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire ( 1854) 1. 179 Decoys for the taking of wild 
ducks, teal, widgeons, etc. were, .at one time, very common 
in the fens; but a few only exist at present. 1886 Paynk- 
Gallwrv Bk. Duck Decoys 17 A Decoy is a cunning and 
clever combination of water, nets, and screens, by means of 
uhich wildfowl, such as Wigeon, Mallard, and Teal, arc 
caught alive. 

2 . fig. A place into which persons are enticed to 
the profit of the keeper. 

1678 Otway friendship in F. rv. i. (R.), You who keep 
a general decoy here for fool* and coxcombs [a brothelj. 
a 1839 Prald Poems (1864) I. 197 The place was cursed 
with an evil name, And that name was ‘ The Devil’s Decoy l * 

3 . A bird (or other animal) trained to lure or 
entice others (usually of its species) into a trap. 

t66i Humane Industry 170 Wilde DuckSj that are tamed 
and made Pecoj ex, to intice and betray their fellows. 1663 
Cowlfv Vene* A* Ea. (1669) 132 Man is to man., a ( 
treacherous Decoy, and a rapacious Vulture. 1774G0LDSM. 
.Vat. Hist. (186a) II. \ii. xii. 235 A number of wild ducks 
made tame, which aic called decoys. 1859 Ti.snfnt 
Ceylon II. vm. v. 366 A display of dry humour in the i 


168 

manner in which the decoy* thus played with the fear* of 
the wild herd [of elephants]. 

4. Applied to a person : 
t a. A swindler, sharper ; an impostor or 1 shark * 
who lives by his wits at the expense of his dupes. Oh, 
(It is, from the early date and sense, very doubtful if this 
belongs to this word. In the ‘character ’ by Brath wait (quot. 
1631), there i* no reference explicit or implicit to the action of 
a decoy-duck, it rather look* as if this were a slang term 
already in use when toys and coy-ducks werejntroduced into 
England, and a* if coy-duck were changed into decoy-duck 
with allusion to this.) 

1618 Mynshul Ess. Prison 30 laylors . . are . . indeed for 
the most part the very off-scum of the rascally multitude, ns 
Cabbage-carriers, Decoycs, Bum baylifles, disgraced Pur- 
suant*, Botcher*, .and a rabble of such stinkardly com- 
panions. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 71/1 To 
Sharkcs, Stale*, Nims, Lifts, Foysts, Cheats, Stands, De- 
coyes. 1631 Brathwait ll'hitnztes , Char. Decoy 35 A Decoy 
Is a brave metall’d Blade, as apt to take ns give. Ibid. 31 
Which simplicitie of hi* our Decoy observe* and workes 
upon it. 

b. One who cnticerf, allures, or inveigles another 
into some trap, deception, or evil situation ; *= 
Decoy-duck 2. 

1638 Ford Lady's Trial v, i, I foster a dccov here [hi* 
niece, a strumpet] ; And she trowlx on her ragged customer, 

I To cut my throat for pillage. 1636 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. 

I F amass. 186 These were the true de uuois, or call-ducks, 

I which deed in the scum of the city. 2667 Decay Chr. Piety 
1 xviii. r 5 To lead captive silly women, and make them the 
duck-coys to their whole family. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 108 
Some tough dram-drinker, set up as the devil’* decoy, to 
draw in proselyte*. 1843 Dickens Mart. Chnz. xii, 1 want 
you, beside*, to act as a decoy in a case I have already told 
you of. 1849 James Woodman xx^’^ I have the pretty decoy [a 
girlj in my own hand, I can whistle either bird back to the lure. 

6. Anything employed to allure and entiee, 
especially into a trap ; an enticement, bait, trap. 

1655 Fui.i kr Ch. Hist. ill. iii. $ 74 Intending onrly a short 
F.sxay, and to be (let me call it) an honest Decoy, by 
entering on this subject, to draw others into the com* 
pleating thereof. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. 178 She 
that make.* her Pretences to Religion a Decoy to catch the 
World. 2698 1* rvlk Act- P. India 4- P, 45 Antilopes, not 
to he taken but by a Decoy made of Green Boughs, wherein 
a Man hide* himself. 1705 Hickfkim.ii hPriest-cr. (1721) I 
27 [BvJ the Duckoy of a Wedding . . trepan VI to Death and 
Murther’d. 1865 Luihkx K Preh. Time* xi\. (1860)500 A de- 
toy roughly representing the head and antleis ot a reindeer 
I has been put up. 1883 A. K. Green Hand 4 King xx, The 
j note had Wen .sent as a decoy by the detective. 

0. attrib. and Comb., as decoy-bird , -dog f -goosey 
-place ; decoy-man, decoyman, one whose busi- 

I ness it is to attend to a decoy for wildfowl. 

1643 S'oreraigne Salve 39 Some dequoy indulgence may 
be used toward* them to draw others, till all be in [their] 
power. 3721 King tr. Na tide's Kef turd Pol. v. 105 The 
Bird-catchers, to succeed in their sport, make use of decoy 
birds. 1775 P.pit. in Birin, Weekly Post 17 Jan. (1891) 11/1 
Andrew William* .. lived under the Aston family a* Decoy* 
man 60 year*. 1778 Sportsmans Diet., Decoy 'duck . . by 
her allurement draws [wild ones) into the decoy-place. 1790 
W. Tookk I'inv A 'mss. Emp. III. 83 The Ostiaks .. placed 
at some distance several decoy-gecsc. 3839 Si onf house 
A r holme 68 Screen*, formed of reeds, are set up . . to prevent 
the possibility of the fowl seeing the decoy man. Ibid . , 
The decoy birds resort to. .the mouth of the pipes, followed 
by the young wild fowl. 2883 G. C. Da v 1 f s Norfolk Broads 
xxii. (1884) 164 The decoy-dog . was a retriever of reddish 
| colour 2887 Daily News 21 Nov. 2/8 The prisoner had 
used hi* shop ax a decoy place for poor little girls. 

Decoy (d/koi*), v. [See prec. 

'l*he vb. is considerably later than the sb., and its earliest 
examples arc spelt duckoy \ it wax evidently formed directly 
from the sh., of which it reflects the contemporary varieties 
of spelling. J 

1. traits. To allure or entice (wildfowl or other 
animals) into a snare or place of capture: said 
usually when this is done by, or with the aid of, 
another animal trained to the work. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3093 The Wild Elephants arc by the 
tame Females of the same kind as ’twerc duckoy’d into 
a lodge with trap-doors. 3697 Hammer Voy. I. 168 Their 
Hogs, .at night come in. .ana are put up in their Crauls or 
Pens, and yet some turn wild, which nevertheless are often 
decoyed in by the other. < 3735 Sportsman's Diet., Decoy- 
birds . . are usually kept in a cage and from thence decoy 
bird* into the nets. 1788 Reid Act. Powers lit. ii. iv. ^65 
The arts they use.. to decoy hawks and other enemies. 
2835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 170 A black horse on the 
Brasis. .being decoyed under a tree by a tame mare. 1845 
Yarrkll Hut. Birds (ed. 2) III. 266 The outer side. .1* the 
one on which the person walks who is decoying the fowl. 

2. To entice or allure (persons) by the use of 
cunning and deceitful attractions, into a place or 
situation, away, out , from a situation, to do some- 
thing. 

1660 Hickeringill Jamaica, Pref. (16 6t) A ij b, To allure 
and Duckoy the unwary world, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
Rcb. xi. (1888) | 195 Rolph answered, that the King might 
be decoyed from thence, .and then he might easily be de- 
spatched. 1709 Stef.lk Tatter No. 59 p 1 That they may 
not be decoyed in by the soft Allurement of a Fine Lady. 
1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 361 Two of whom the 
manners decoyed on ship-board. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 
11. v. I. 365 [They] may sometimes cfecoy a weak customer 
to buy what he ha* no occasion for. 1833 Ht. Martinfau 
Pr. Wines iv. 63 They would not be decoyed away by 
a false alarm. 2805 Baring -Gould Werewolves vi. 81 This 
wretched man had decoyed children into his shop. 

Hence 2>#oojr*tr, Decoying vbl. sb. 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxii. (1884) 162 Decoy- 
ing was the only item of the wild life still existing in the 


Broad district with which we had not made ourselves 
acquainted. 

Decoy-dnok (d/1coi*d» k). [f. Decoy sb. + 

Duck. Cf. Du. kooiund in same sense.] 

1. A duck trained to decoy its fellows. 

1652 C. Walker Hist, IneUpend. ill 34 These.. are re- 
warded like Decoy Duckes for their paines. 1883 G. C. 
Davieh Norfolk Broads xxii. (1884) 167 These decoy duck* 
are kept in ihe decoy, and trained to come in for food when- 
ever they . .hear a low whistle from the decoy-man. 

2. Jig. A person who entices another into danger 
or mischief. 

x6s« Fletcher Pair Maid iv. ii, You arc worse than 
simple widgeons, and will be drawn into the net by this 
decoy-duck, this tame cheater. 1688 Shadwki i. Sqr. A Isatia 
Pram. Persona, Shamwell .. being ruined by Cheatly, is 
made a decoy-duck for others. 2087 Daily News 31 July 
3/1 At Monte Carlo. . he was employed as a decoy duck. 

Decra'uifyi v. rare. [f. Dk- II. 1 + L. crass- 
us thick, gross + -fy.] trans. To divest of what is 
ernss, gross, or material. 

2855 Browning Bp. B lone ram’s Apol. Wks. IV. 267, 
I hear you recommend, I might at least^ Eliminate, declassify 
my faith. 1885 Cou eland Spirit Goethe’s Paust vi. 202 Our 
attempt to declassify this symbol, to sec in it the wonderful 
power of the creative human brain. 

Decrease (d/kr/ a s, drkrfs), sb. Forms : 4 de- 
cree®, 4“7 disoreaee, 5 decrease, 6- decrease. 

[a. OF. decrcisy desirds (later des- y de-crois, now 
dPcroft), verbal sb, f. stem of de-, descreis-tre 
(1 de(s)creiss-ant ) to Decrease.] 

The process of growing less ; lessening, diminu- 
tion, falling off, abatement ; the condition which 
results from this. (Opposed to Increase sb.) 

2383 Gower Conf III. 154 That none honour fall in 
decrees [v.r. discreaxe). 1488-9 Act 4 Hen IT I, c. 1 To 
dccrcsse and dextruceion of your^ lyvelode. 2555 Eden 
Decades 119 They sec the seas by inoease and decrease to 
flowe and rcflowc. 2665 Pi'f*vs Diary 28 Nov., Soon as wc 
know how the plague goes this week, which wc hope will 
be a good decrease. 2674 Plavi ord Skill Mus. 1. v ii. 24 
Notes of Diminution or Decrease. 274a Young Nt. Tit. v. 
717 While man is growing, life is in decrease. 1874 Green 
.Short Hist. iv. $ 2. 168 Tnc steady decrease in the number of 
the greater nobles. 

t b. spec. The wane of the moon. Oh. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 626 Such Fruit*, you must gather 
. .when the Moon is under the Earth, and in decrease. 1661 
I.ovivi l Hist. A uit/t. 4 Min. 29 The same taken in the de- 
< reuse of the inoon . . hHpeth the fits of quartan*. 1746 
Hfr\f.y Medit. (1818) 266 The moon in her decrease pre- 
vtMil* the dawn. 

Decrease (d/krrs), V. Forms: a. 4-5 dis- 
orese, 5 discrease, -creace, dy acres, -orecc, 6 
discresse, dysorease; P. 4-5 decreesse, 4-6 de- 
crese, 5 -oreee, -croace, 5-6 -oresso, 6 Sc. dicres, 
6- decrease, [f. OF. de- f dcscreiss-, ppl. stem ot 
descreislre (later descroistre (Cotgr. 1611), now 
dPcrottrc ) — l’r. dest re is sc r f Cat. descrexcr, Sp. 
dc scree cr, It. discrcscere , which took in Romanic 
the place of L. diet hcTre, f. dc- down 4 - cr esc ere to 
grow : sec 1 )e- I. 6. Under the influence of the 
L.y decrcistre was an occasional variant in OF., 
and under the same influence, de-cresCy found beside 
dcscrese in ME., eventually superseded it. An 
AngloFr. decresscr y influenced by Eng. decrese or L. 
dee re sec re, is found in the Statutes ot Hen. VI.] 

1 . intr. To grow less (in amount, importance, 
influence, etc.) ; to lessen, diminish, fall off, shrink, 
abate. (Opposed to Increase v.) 

a . 1393 Gower Conf II. 189 Knowcnd how that the feith 
dixereseth. a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 234 Oure joy wylle 
bone dyscre*. 1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. a The mone 
. eiiur waueryngc, wexynge one season and waneth & dys- 
creaxeth another season. 35 *6 Skelton Magnyf. 2545 Now 
ebbe, now flowe, nowe increase, nowe dyscreasc. 1530 
Palsgr. S18/3 , 1 discresse, 1 grow© lasse or aymynysshe. 

/ 9 . 138a Wvclif Gen. viii. 5 The watres ^eden and decrees- 
seden dccresiden] vnto the tenthe moneth. c 1400 

Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 23 ban begynne* Nilus to decreesse. 
2483 Cat ft. Angl. 03 To Decrese (A. Decressc), decrescere. 
2330 Palsgr. 509A1 I decrease, I wax© lesse, or vanysshe 
awaye. 1534 Tindai k John iii. 30 He must incrcace : and 
1 must decreuce. 1608 Shaks. Per. 1. ii. 85 Tyrants’ fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than the years, *776 Gibbon 
Decl. 4 F. ii. (1838) I. 36 The number of citizens gradually 
decreased. 1834 Brewster More Worlds iv. 68 The tem- 
|>erature . . decreases as we rise in the atmosphere. 

2. traits . To cause to grow less; to lessen, 
diminish. 

c 1470 Harding Chron . xvi. vii, For couetyse his brother 
to discreace, 3587 Mirr. Mag., Cordila xlv, He first 
decreaxt my wealth 1396 Shaks. Tain. Shreno n. 219 
His I-ands and goods, which I h*ue bettered rather then 
decreast. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 80 Yet the Father 
knew very well that age decreaseth strength, c 1718 Prior 
An Epitaph 43 Nor cherish'd they relation* poor, That 
might decrease their present store. 186a Mill in Even. 
Star 10 July, That did not decrease in tne least . the hun- 
dreds of miles which London was distant from Edinburgh. 

Hence Deons iiog vbl. sb. and ppl. a., Do- 
or • a 1 singly adv. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P . R . vm. ii. (1495) » 9 8 In the 
whyche waters.. it makyth cncrea*ynge ana decresyngc. 
1591 Pkrcivall SO. Dict.y Descree imUntoy decreasing. 2633 
Fletcher Purple l si. tx. I. 134 Which yet increases more 
with the decreasing day. <798 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 277 
[Quakers] hold that . . baptism with water bebo^ed to an 
inferior and decreasing dispensation, i8sa Examiner sxg/ j 
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Glaring on its contiguous objects, and decreaxingly gleaming 
to the foreground. Mod. Food was decreasingTy scarce. 

t Deoreation (d* kr* i*t*j9n). Obs. [f. Dk- 1 . 6 
+ Creation. (In sense of * diminution * dderdation 
is found in 14th c. F.)] The undoing of creation ; 
depriving of existence ; annihilation. 

*647 Ward Sim/. Cobltr 47 As he is a creature, hee 
feares decreation. *678 Cudworth Intel/. Mst. 1. i. ft 37. 
45 More Reasonable, .then the continual Decreation and 
Annihilation of the souls of Brutes. 

+ Deorea*tor. Obs. [f. Dk- I. 6 + Creator, 
implying a vb. decreate : see prcc.] One who un- 
crentes or annihilates. 

>678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. i. iv. g 25. 426 Not only the 
Creator of all the other gods, but also.. the Decreator of 
them. 

Deorece, obs. form of Decrease. 

Decree (d/lcr**), sb. Also 4-6 deore. [a. 
OF. decri, var. of decret (in pi. decree, decres\ — Fr. 
decret, Sp., It. decret o, ad. L. decret ton, subst. use 
of neuter of dec ret us, pa. pple. of decemdre to 
decree j see Decern.] 

1 . An ordinance or edict set forth by the civil or 
other authority; an authoritative decision having 
the force of law. 

c 1793 E. E. A lift, P. B. 1745 pen watz demed a de*cre bi 
be auk seluen. c 1330 K. Bkunnr Chron, (1810) 132 At 
London b*i wer atteynt, decrc was mad for J>ate. 1483 
Cath. A net. 9a A Decree, decret um. 1596 Shaks. Menh. 
iv. i. 103 There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 1637 
{title), A Decree of the Starre-Chamber concerning Printing. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg> m. 7 'Ihe dire Decrees Of hard 
Euri&theus. *790 H. Hunter tr. St. Pur re's .Stud. Mat 
(1799) III. 619 T ne Constituent Assembly. .abolished, by it’s 
decree of September 1791, the justice which it had done to 

E ersons of colour in the Antilles. x8si J. Q. Adams in C. 

)avie* Mctr, .Syst. in. (1871) 140 This report was sanctioned 
by a decree of the assembly. i8*x Tennyson To the Queen 
ix, To take Occasion by the liana, and make The bounds of 
freedom wider yet By shaping some august decree. 
fig. 1596 Shaks. Meri/t. /'. 1. ii. 30 The braine may 
deuise lawes for the blood, but a hot temper lcapcs ore 
a colde decree. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 389 Whether 
by Nature’s Curse, Or Fate's Decree. 

2 . Keel. An edict or law of an ecclesiastical 
council, usually one bcttling some disputed or 
doubtful point of doctrine or discipline ; in pi. the 
collection of such laws and decisions, forming part 
of the canon law. (Cf. Decretal.) 

*303 R. Brunnk Jiandt. Synne 4640 Hyt ys foibodc h)in, 
yn pe decrc, Myraclcx for to make or sc. 1377 Langi . P. 
PI. B. xv. 373 Doctouics of decres and of diuinitc Maistres. 
*393 Gower Con / C I. 357 'J‘hc pope hath made and yovc 
tnc dccre. 153X in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 95 
Master Morgan Johnxj bachelor of dcciccs. 1564 {title), 
A godly ana ncccssaric Admonition of the Decrees atui 
Canons of the Counsel of Ticnt. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 
30 11c was . . admitted to the extraordinary reading of any 
Book of the Decretals, that is to the degree of Bach, of 
Decrees, which some call the Canon Law. 1718 Aymi-h-: 
Parergon p. xxxvii, A Decree is an Ordinance which is 
enacted by the Pope himself, by and with the advice of his 
Cardinals in Council assembled, without being consulted by 
any one thereon. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 189/1 The king 
and the queen-mother promised, .that they would accept 
the decrees of the Council (of Trent 1893 P T. Forsyth 
in Faith Criticism 106 If that infallibility be carried 
beyond Himself .there is no logical halting-place till wc 
arrive at the Vatican Decrees. 

3 . TJteol. One of the eternal purposes of Gotl 
whereby events are foreordained. 

1570 B. Googk Pop. Kingd. 1. (1880) 1 All the Dcuils 
deepe in hell, at his decrees doc quake. 1648 A s si ml'ty's 
Larger Cateeh. Q 13 God’s Decrees arc the wise, free, and 
holy acts of the counsel of his will, whereby from all eternity, 
he hath, for his own glory, unchangeably fore-ordained what- 
soever comes to passe m time, a 171 1 Ken Hymnarium 
Poet. Wks. 1731 II. to8 Her Conscience tells her God’s 
Decree Full option gave, and made her free. 1860 Motley 
Netherl. (1868) I. i. 4 Philip stood enfeoffed, by divine decree, 
of . . possessions far and near. 

4 . Law . A judicial decision. In various specific 
uses: a. Rom . Low. A decision given by the 
emperor on a question brought before him judi- 

1776-81 Gibbon Decl. A* F. xltv, The rescripts of the 
emperor, his grants and decrees, his edicts and pragmatic 
sanctions, were subscribed in purple ink. 1880 Muirheap 
Gains 1. { j5 An imperial constitution is what the emperor 
has established by decree, edict, or letter. It has never 
been disputed that such a constitution has the full force of 
a lest, 

b. Eng. Law. The judgement of a court of 
equity, or of the Court of Admiralty, Probate, and 
Divorce. But since the Judicature Act of 1873-5, 
the term * judgement ’ is applied to the decisions 
of courts having both common law and equity 
powers. 

Decree is still used in Admiralty cases. In Divorce cases, 
^ decree is an order of the Court declaring the. nullity or 
dissolution of marriage, or the judicial separation of the 
parties. Decree nisi: the order made by the court for 
divorce, which remains conditional for at least six months, 
after which, unless cause to the contrary is shown, it is 
made absolute. In Ecclesiastical cases, decree is a special 
form of citation of the party to the suit. 

t6st Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 311 A Decree w . . only 
a Sentence or Judgement in a Court of Justice, delivered or 
declared by the Judges there. 173s Ool. Fee. Penney Iv. 
IV. 30 But two Causes, and both by Consent, have been 
brought to a Decree. >768 Blackstonr Comm. III. 451 


When all are heard, the court pronounces the decree, adjust- 
ing every point in debate according to equity and good 
conscience. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. s. v , Courts of 
equity may adjust their decrees so as to meet different 
exigencies, .whereas courts of common law are bound down 
to a fixed and invariable form of judgment. 1873 Act 36 4 
37 Vut. x 66 1 100 In the construction of this Act.. the 
several words herein-after mentioned shall have, or include, 
the meanings following ; (that is to say) .* Judgment * shall 
include Decree. 1873 Phii i imork hales. Law 1254 These 
decrees or citations are signed by the Registrar of the Court. 
189a Geary Law of Marriage 354 A decree of judicial 
separation may be subsequently turned into a decree for 
dissolution. 1893 Barnks in Law AY/. Probate l)iv. 154 
'ihe decree I make will !>e : that the crew other than the 
captain shall receive salvage according to their ratings. 
Mod. News/r., A decree nisi was pronounced. The decree 
was made absolute. 

O. Sc. Law. The final judgement or sentence of 
a civil court, whereby the question nt is^uc between 
the parties is decided ; strictly, a judgement which 
can be put in force by containing the executive 
words * and decerns * : cf. Dkcerniturk. 

Decrees are said Jo be condemn&tor or absoh’itor accotd- 
ing as the decision is in favour of the pursuer or the defender. 

A decree in absence is a decree pronounced against a de- 
fender who has not appeared ancf pleaded on the merits of 
the cause = ‘Judgement by Default ’ in English Common 
Law. Decree of Registration is a decree Jictione juris of 
a court, ^ interposed without the actual invervention of 
a judge, in virtue of the party’s consent to a decree going 
out against him. Decree arbitral : an award by one or 
more arbiters: seeAMHiiRAL. Decree dative* see Da 11 vf. 
Decree of Locality, Modification, and Valuation of Teinds : 
various decisions of the Teind Court. (Bell, Dnt. Law 
Scotl 1861.) Cf. earlier Deck H' r t b. 

1754 Kkskink Princ.Sc. Law (1809) 484 Before horning 
could pass on the decree of an inferior judge, the decree 
was, by our former practice, to have been judicially produi c*d 
before the Sossion, and their authority interposed to it by 
a new decree. 2861 W. Bell Diet, Law .Scot. *. v., The 
decree issued by the Court of Session iu aid of the inferior 1 
court decree, was tailed a decree conform. 1877 Ma< kay 
Practice Crt. Session J. 581 The term decree is now some- 
times used interchangeably with interlocutor, though it 
[ might be convenient to apply the former to a final deter- 
mination by which the whole or a substantive pait of the 
cause is decided, and the latter to an order pronounced in 
its course. 

Decree (d/'krf), v. Also 6 decre, deorey. 

[f. Decree sb . : cf. F. ddirdtcr, f. ddcrct.] 

1. tranSm To command (something) by decree; 
to order, appoint, or assign authoritatively, or- 
dain. 

*399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 424/1 (Theiil Commissaries. . 
declared and cfecrced, and adiugged yowe lore to be deposed 
and pryved . .of the Astatc of Kyng. *538 S r akkly England 
1. i. 20 No particular mean by cyuyte ordynamc dccrcd. 
1390 Marlowe Ediv.lt, , Wks. (Rtldg.i 104/2 The stately 
triumph wc dcciccd. f a 16*7 Mnmi lion Mayor of d. iv. it, 
Upon the plain of Salisbury A peaceful meeting they decrcen. 
1637 Decree Star Chamber % 11 It is further prdcrcd and 
Decreed, that no Merchant, Bookseller, shall imprint, any 
English bookes (etc ]. a X718 Rowic (J.), Their father, .has 
decreed His sceptre to the younger. 1858 F roude Hist , Eng. 
III. x ii. 13 The English parliaments were, .dcciceing the 
dissolution of the smaller monasteries. 1876 J. H. N kwman 
Hist. Sk. 1 . tit. i 309 The cities sent embassies to him, 
decreeing him public honours. 

b. fig. To ordain as by Divine appointment, or 
by fate. 

c 1380 C’tfrs Pfmukokk Ps. (18 2 3) c\ix. R. iii, What thou 
dost decree. 1594 Hooki k Arc /, Pot. 1 ii. (16x1)4 Wherewith 
God hath eternally decreed when and how they should be. 
x6ot Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 330 What is decreed, must lie : and 
be this so. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vr. 68 hor Heaven 
all-just Hath seen our sufferings and decreed their end. 
1841 Lank Arab. Nts. I. 111 Give me patience, O Allah, to 
bear what Thou dccrccst. 

2 . Law. f To pronounce judgement on [a cause), 
decide judicially {obs.) ; to order or determine by 
a judicial decision ; to adjudge ; absol. to give 
judgement in a cause. 

1530 Pai sgk. 509/1, I shall decree it or it be to morowe 
noonc. 1570 Lev ins 46/39 To Dxn.iee,decernrrf. x6sx Ei.sinu 
Debates Ll o. Lords (Camden) 112 He decreed the cause 
not hearing any one wytnesse. 1818 Cruise Digest (rd. ?» 

I. 469 It was decreed to be a resulting trust for tne grantor. 
Ibid. VI. 489 Lord Bathurst dev reed accordingly. 189s 
Law Re/orts Weekly Notes 43/1 The Court would not 
decree specific performance of a contract of service. 

3 . To decide or determine authoritatively ; to 
pronounce by decree. 

a 157 1 Jkwrl Serin. / lagged i. 4 Our fathers in the 
Councill holden at Constance . . have decreed . , that, to 
minister the Communion to a lay man under both kinds, is 
an open heresie. 1651 Hobhrs Leviath. 11. xxil. xi6 What- 
soever that Assembly shall Decree, 1837 Carlyle hr. Re v. 

I. v. iL The Third Estate is decreeing that it is, was, and will 
be nothing but a National Assembly. 

t b. To decree ip person) for : to put him down 
as, pronounce him to be. Obs. rare . 

16x6 Bealm. & Fl. Scornful Lady iv. i, Such a Coxcomb, 
such a whining Ass, as you decreed me for when I was last 
here. 

f 4 . To determine, resolve, decide {to do some- 
thing). Obs. or arch. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W, 15x1) 86 b, Decreyinge with j 
them selfe to beare and suffre atl thynge*. 1999 Shaks. 
Much Ado u iii. 35, 1 haue decreed not to sing id my cage. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 333 When thou hast decreed 
to seize their Stores. 175a Fielding fan. Wild iv. viii, 
Here we decreed to rest and dine. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
viib 17 Who decrees to live thine own? 


5 . absol. or intr. To decide, determine, ordntti. 

1591 SrtvstN R nines of Rome vk n So did the Gods by 
heavenly dootne decree 1600 Shake. A. I'. A. 1. ii 111 A<, 
the destinies decrees. 1647-8 Coitkrkll Davilols Hist, hi 
(1678) j I aws, decreed of in the fields (of tattle). 1667 
Mu ton /’. L 111. 172 As my Eternal purpose hath decreed. 

Hence Decree d ///. a , Decreeing vb/. sb. and 

///. <r. 

1548 V dai 1 , etc. Ft asm. /'or. Phil n (R.\ Suche was the 
det 1 eed wyll of the father. 1591 Sfi-nsfr Ruins of Tune ^5 
Bereft of both by Fates vmust decreeing. 1618 B01 ion Horns 
hi. xxi. 243 Hec laboured by the law of Sulpitius to take from 
Sulla his decreed employment. 1878 Seki ky .Stem IL 131 
The deciccmg ami executing Power not being combined. 

Decrteable idfkrr&b'l), a. rare, [-able.] 
Capable of being decreed. 

1846 Worcesti-r cites Vernon, 

t Decrea’ment. Obs. [ mknt.] A decreeing, 
a decree. 


*563-8? Foxe A. 4 hi. (1596) 5/1 These, expresse decree 
ments of general counccls. i6ox Bp. W. Barlow Defense 
197 The sole . . iudge of all writings and decreenicntes. 

Deereement, obs. Perron ) f. Decrement. 

Decreor (dfler/ ai\ [*Kit I.] One who decrees. 

1660 H. Monk hfyst. Godl . mi. ii. 283 The word naturally 
signifies a Commander or 1 Jecrcer. 1664 — Myst tnn/. 38^ 
A I >ccrccr of Idolatrous practices a 1679 T Goodwin Wks. 
I. ill. 103 (R.), The fust decreer of it. 

Decrees, decreesee, obs. forms of Decrease. 

Decreet (d/kr/ t), d>. Obs. or anh. Foims: 
4-5 decret, 5-7 decreit, decrete, 6- decreet, 
(a. F, dderct , or ad. L. dccrit-um * see Decree ^.] 

t J. An earlier foim of the word Decree, entirely 
Obs in English, and in Sc. retained only as in b. 

c 1374 Chaucer Foeth, i. iv 17 t»oru3 her decretz and hire 
lugcmentys. r *4*5 Wvntoun Cron \ 1 1 1 v. 172 He grrl 
hanic bate decrete retrete, Ami all tvl wndo J»aire senteiis 
1483 Oaxton Gold. htg. 108 h/i I.yke ax it is had in the 
decrete. 153a Abi*. Hamilton Latech. (1884) 5 'I he decrc* t 
maid in our provincial counsale. 1571 Sat. Poems Reform . 
xxviii. 78 Aganis tlmir Cannoun Law thay gulf deimt 
a 1605 Montgomlrik Mtsc. Poems xxxii. 10 Nunc dou 
reduce the Destinies det rett. 


b. Sc. l.aw. - Decree 4 c. (The vernaculai 
form in Sc. ; now arch.) 

1491 At. Acts Ja\. /!' <1597) ft Within twtnfie d.m - 
after the decreet of the drliuerunce be given there vjmiii 
1584 At. Aits Jas. VI (1597) ft 139 All decreetcs giuen be 
quhatsunicuer Judges. 1609 Skf.nk Reg Maj. 21 '1 ne effect 
of ane ilecrcit given be Arbitcis ix, that it sell be obeyed, 
t|u)iilher it be juxt or nocht. 175a in A lOtsMag June (1753) 
287/2 He bad procured a sist. against the tUnreet. 

( hai.nurs Let. in l.(fr (i8si) 1 . 273 'I he only effect of this 
decreet of the Court of Teinds. 1804 Slot r R edga un tlct 
cli. ii, It went ..just like a det reet in absence. 1833 Ait 
3 4 Will. IV , c. 46 ft 70 Sucli summary decreets and 
warrant’s. 

f 2 . A decision, determination. Ob<. rare. 

c 1400 A fol. Loll. 101 Cbaunge decict, Sc do not bi 1 ' 
l»at bu hast vowid unwarly. c 1470 Henry Wallace vm 
630 This decret thar wit anianj^ tnaim fand ; Gyff Wallace 
wald npon him tak the croun, To gyff battaill thai suld be 
redy boon. 

t Decreet (d/krrt), 7'. Obs. Forms: see prcc. 
[a. F. dderdte-r, f. ddircl Decree. Only Si . after 
15th c.] 

1 . tram. To decree, order, ordain. 

ri4isWYNToiN Cron. vi. iv. 73 He Dccrctyd hym b« r 

Kyng to be. 1437 A’t Acts Jos. 1 1 (1814) If. 48/1 It is 
decretyt Sc ordamyt b fc wapinschawings be haldin be b« 
lords. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) l xlix 
97 a/i It is decreted by sentence dyuyne. c 1565 Lindesay 
(P itscottie) Chron. Scot. (1738) 63 It is also, .dccrcctcd that 
all faithful men shall lay to their shoulders for expelling of 
thir common enemies. 1613 At. Acts thus. 1 (1817) V. 42/2 
Quhat they nail decreit and determine. 

2 . To decide, determine, resolve {to do something). 

1580-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 138 He decrettit to pas 

hame, and to leaue the Regent’s company. 

3 . intr. To pronounce a decision or judgement. 

1563 WinJet Wks. (1890) II. 30 Paraduentuir he..hes 
brestit out erar of a man lie pavtioun, than dacretit be 
heuinlie ressoun. 1507 Montgomerie Cheme 4 Slat 1324 
Since ae vmrxelU submit To do as 1 decreit. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. 2i Be consent of the parties, the Arbiters may 
decreit as they please. Ibid. 65 Arbiters, .may not decreit 
vpon ane halie day. 

Hcncc Decree* ted ppl. a., decreed. 

17a . Wodnnv Corr. (1843) 11 . 558 A Decreeted Non-juror. 
1761 Hume Hist. hug. II. xxx. 168 The more to pacify the 
king he showed to him . the decrctcd bull. 

Decrement (de*kr/m£nt). [ad. L. decrement - 
tun , f. dccre- stem of inceptive dcac-scfre to De- 
crease : see -mknt.] 

1 . The process or fact of decreasing or growing 
gradually less, or (with pi.) an instance of this ; 
decrease, diminution, lessening, waste, loss. (Op- 
posed to uuremcntj) 

16a 1 Mountagu Diatribes 310 The decrements of the 
First-fruits. 1631 Bratiiwait Whimsies 93 Hee would 
finde his decrements great, his increments small : his reccitx 
come farre short of nix disbursements. 1660 Boyle New 
Ex/. Pkys. Mech. xxi. 151 The greater decrement of the 
pressure of the Air 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth \. 
>1733)253 Rocks, .suffer a continual Decrement, and grow 
lower and lower. 1774 J. Bryant Mythology 1 . 139 A society 
. .where there is a continual decrement. 1840 J. H. Crf^n 
X ’ital Dynamics 81 Signs of the decrement of vital eneig). 

t b. spec . Bodily decay, wasting away. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. iv. a8o Our decrement 
accelerates, we set apace, and In our last aayet> precipitate 
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into our graves. 169a Ray Pnsot. World 11 1. v. (1713) 340 
There is a Decrement or Decay tx>th of Thing:* and Men. 

0. The wane (of the moon) ; spec . in Heraldry . 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. iii. (161 1) 91 Her divers de- 
nominations in Heraldrie, as her increment in her increase 
..her decrement in her waning and her detriment in her 
change and eclipse. x8aa T Taylor Afuletus 393 The 
M0011. . defining the month through her increments, and 
afterwards by her equal decrements. 

d. Da ntncttt of lije : in the doctrine of annuities 
and tables of mortality : The (annual) decrease of 
a given number of persons by death. 

*75* Phil. Trans . XLVII. liii. 335 The decrements of life 
may be esteemed nearly equal, after a certain age. 1755 
Brak hn ridge tbid. XLlX. 180 It will be easy to form a table 
of the decrements of life. *ss Herbchfl Stud. Nat. Phtl . 
11 vi. 178 The decrement of life, or the law of mortality. 

e. Crystallography. ‘ A successive diminution of 
the layers* of molecules, applied to the faces of the 
primitive form, by which the secondary forms are 
supposed to be produced ’ (Webster). 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (cd. 3) 146 The decre- 
ments on the edges concur with those in the angles to pro- 
duce the some crystalline form. H. J. Bkookk Introd. 
Crystallogr. 18 When the additions do not cover the whole 
surface of a primary form, but there are rows of molecules 
omitted on the edges, or angles of the superimposed plates, 
such omission is called a decrement. 1858 BtXKl.lv Civil tZ. 
II. vii. 402 'The secondary forms of all crystals are derived 
from their primary lorms by a regular process of decrement. 
2 . The amount lost by diminution or waste; 
spec . in Math, a small quantity by which a variable 
diminishes (e.g. in a given small time). 

1666 Boyle Orig, Formes 4 Qual., [What] the obtained 
powder amounts to over and above the decrement of 
weight. *758 I. Lyons TIh.x ions 00 Let Y lie the decicmeut 
of y. i8xa-6 Playiaik Nat . Phil. (1810) 1 . 227 The de- 
crements of heat in each second. 1846 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) 

I. 20a Admitting increase or diminution by infinitely small 
increments or decrements. 1883 El ouomist 15 Sept.. If the 
unearned increment is to be appropriated by the State.. 
'The undeserved decrement, us perhaps it may be called, 
would surely lUim compensation. 

+ 3 . Applied to certain college expenses at Ox- 
ford : see quot. 1726. Ohs. 

I1483 in Amolde Chnm. (1B11) 271 Item in dec rementis, iij. 
h.'ij. i d' ) i 7 * R. N. wi on in A’< minisi enccs (Oxf. 
Hi%t. Soc.) 64 Decrements, each Scholar’s proportion for 
Fuel, Candles, Salt, and other common necessaries : origin- 
ally so call’d ax so much did, on these accounts, dec resects, 
or was discounted from a Scholars Endowment. 

i DecrepPdity, rare- 1 , [f. dec reput, variant 
of Decrepit, after timidity , etc.] Deckevi- 

TUDK. 

1760 Mist . in A nn. Peg. 190/2 Agr ptauied in the mind 
is dccicpidity in winter, retiring in the evening to the com- 
fortable shelter of a fire-side. 

Decrepit Tl/kie*pit), a. (.>/'. Also 6 docre- 
pute, deoreaped, 6-7 deorepite, -et, 7 -ate, 
7-9 deorepid, 8 deoripid, -ed, deoripped. [a. F. 
dderdpit (16th c.), in 15 the. desc/rfy, ad. L. decrepit- 
us very old, decrepit, f. dc - down -f < refit -, ppl. 
stem of ere fare to crack, creak, rattle. The final 
•it has had many forms assimilated to pa. pplcs., 
adjs. in -id, etc.] 

1 . Of living beings (and their attributes) : Wasted 
or worn out with olu age, decayed and enfeebled 
with infirmities ; old and feeble. 

c *450 Henryeon Praise of Age 2 Anc nuld man, and dc- 
creptt, hard I sing. 1511-* Act 3 tfen. VIII, c. * § 1 
Every man . . not lame decreputc or muymed. 1550 Crow- 
1 ey Inform. 4- Petit. 463 To sustayne theyr parents decrcpct 
age. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxix. 361 A fourth 
farre older decrepate with age, 1689-90 Tfmplk Ess. 
Health 4 Long Life Wks. 1731 1 . 373 With common 
Diseases Strength grows decrepit. 175a Fielding Amelia 
(1775) X. 4 Poor ola decrepit people, who are incapable of 
getting a livelihood by work. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton 
xx. 383 Some poor old pensioner, decrepit and feeble-eyed. 

0 . decrepid , etc. a 1016 Beaum. & Fl. Lit. Fr. Lawyer 
1. i, Thou shah not find I am decrepid. 1696 Drydkn Let. 
Mrs. Stewart 1 Oct. Wks. 1800 I. 11. 66 How can you be so 

f ood to an old decrepid man t 1710 D’Urfey Pills ( 1872) 
V. 217 Decripped old Sinners. x8ao W. Irving Sketch 
fik. f. 3*6 A poor decrepid old woman. i® 4 S G. E. Day tr. 
S/mods A nim. Chew. I. 304 An old, decrepid. .animal. 

2* .A?* of things. 

1594 Nashs Urfort. Trav . 33 The decrepite Churches in 
contention beyond .sea. 1646 Sik T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 
v. xxi. 36a Decrepite superstitions. 1780 Burke»S/. Eton. 
Reform Wks. III. 261 The poor wasted decrepid revenue 
of the principality. 1863 D. G. Mitchell My Farm of 
Edgeivood 124 The decrepid apple trees are rooted up. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. 1 . i. 116 The military administra- 
tions of surrounding nations were singularly decrepit and 
corrupt 

B. sb , One who is decrepit. Obs. or local. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 35 In men full of dayes, and 
such decrepittes as old age hath long arrested. 1887 S. 
Cheshire Gloss., Dccnppit, a cripple, lame person, 
t Decre pit, v. Obs - 1 [f! prec.] To make 
decrepit (sec quot.). 

1688 R, Holmk Armoury in. 310/2 The Tying Neck and 
Heels, 1 * a Punishment of decrepiting, that is benumming 
the Body, by drawing it all together, as it were into a 
round Ball. 

fDeerepitage, Decrepit&ncy. Obs. Irregular 
formations ^ Decrepitude. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals it. in. 176 Of his goodness 
and decrepitage [bontd e dec re pith ). Ibid. 111. 11. 302 Hi-* 
age . . his infirmities, and decrepitancy. 


Deorepitate (d/kre*pit*‘t), v . [f. mcd. or 
mod.L. aeerepildrt , f. dc- down, away -f -c repit are 
to crackle, freq. of crepdre to crack. Cf. F. dtfird- 
piter (1690 in Hatzf.).] 

1 . trans . To calcine or roast (a salt or mineral) 
until it no longer crackles in the lire. 

1646 Sir T. Bkownf. Pseud, Ep. 11. v. 87 And so will it 
come to passe in a pot of salt, although decrepitated. 1684 
Boyik Potousn. Auim. <V Solid Hod. viii. 125 A pound of 
Danuick Vitriol and a pound of Sea Snlt, after the former 
had been very lightly calcic 


lightly calcined, and the latter decrepitated. 
Laboratory I. 379 Decrepitate them, i.e. dry 
tfiem till they crack, in a pan, crucible, or clean fire shovel. 
183a G. R. Porter Porcelain 4* Cl. 82 The salt purified 
and decrepitated,— that is, subjected to the action of heat 
until all crackling noise has ceased. 

2 . intr . Of salts and minerals: To make a 
crackling noise when suddenly heated, accompanied 
by a violent disintegration of their particles. 

Tbis is owing to the sudden conversion into steam of the 
water enclosed within the substance, or, as in some natural 
minerals, to the unequal expansion of the lamina; which 
compose them. Watts Put. Chem. 

1677 Plot O.tfordsh. 54 Put in the fire, it presently de- 


crepitate* with no less noise than salt itsel 
Lag range's them. I. 331 If transparent calcareous spar be 
exposed to a sudden heat, it decrepitates and loses its 
transparency. 2849 Dana Ceot. v. (1850) 324 note. It dc- 
t repitates. .nut docs not fuse. 

Hence Decre pitated ppl. a ., Decre pitating 
vld. sb. and ppl. a. 

16 6a R. Mathew Uni. AUh. | iot. 165 Let thy salt 
stand meanly red til it wil crack no more, and that is called 
decrepitating. 1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 84/2, I.. take 
equal parts of decrepitated salt and nitre. 18x9 H. Busk 
/ cstnad \. 53 Decrepitating salts with fury ernik. > 1874 
Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys . Forces 304 A brilliant 
combustion, attended with a decrepitating noise. 

Decrepitation (d/krepifc’ l# fen'. [n. of action 
f. Decrepitate: bcc •ation. Also mod.F. (1742 
in Hatzf.), and prob. in 16-1 7th c. Latin.] The 
action of the verb Decrepitate ; a. The calcining 
of a salt or mineral until it ceases to crackle with 
the heat. b. The crackling and disintegration of 
a salt or mineral when exposed to sudden heat. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydro/. Chym. 142 Unless the hydro- 
pit k moistuic. .be exhausted by flagratiou or decrepitation. 
1685 Phtl. Trans. W. 1061 In the decrepitation of lommou 
Salt. 18x7 Faraday Chem. Manip. v. 160 Decrepitation is 
generally occasioned by the expansion of the outer portions 
before the interior has had time to heat. 1830 Lindley Nat. 
\yst. Hot. 242 Said to contain nitre, a proof of which is shewn 
by their frequent decrepitation when thrown on the fire. 

Decropitly (d/krc-pitli , adv. [-LY-'.] In a 
decrepit manner. 

1848 Low h.l Sir Launfal 11 i, And she rose up decrepitly 
1* or a last dim look at earth and sea. 

+ Decre pitnes*. Obs. Also 7-8 decrepid-. 

[-keen.] Decrepitude. 

x6ox Cornu a li yeh A/, x, Before decrepitness and death 
catch me. 1677 Wycherlfy PI, Dealer 11. i, Wou’dst thou 
make me the Staff of thy Age, the Crutch of thy Decrepid- 
ness ? 1703 J . Savage Lett* A ntients viii. 49 The Decrepid- 
ness of extream Old Age. 

Decrepitude (d/krc’piti/rd). [a. F. d tier dpi - 
(tide (14th c.), prob. rc*pr. a med.L. * decrepit ft do , 
f. decrepitus, or on the model of similar formations ; 
see -tube.] 'The state or condition of being de- 
crepit ; a state of feebleness and decay, esp. that 
due to old age. lit. and fig. 

1603 Flokio Montaigne 1. xix. (1632)37 She . , dies in her 
decrepitude. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 151 Pi 'The several 
stages by whicn animal life makes its progress from infancy 
to decrepitude. 1784C0WPKR Task 11.489 Praise from the 
rivcl’d lips of toothless, bald Decrepitude. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus lxi. i6t Still when hoary decrepitude . . Nods a 
tremulous Yes to all. 1875 Merivalk Gen. Hist . Rome Ixxv. 
(1877)627 Paganism thus stricken down in her decrepitude 
never rose again. 

t Decre pity . Obs. [a. OF. dlcrlpitd (15- 17th 
c. in Godef), ad. med.L. dec re pi l -as, -latent (Du 
Cange), f. L. decrepitus.] = Decrepitude. 

1570 Newton tr. Ltmnie's Complex. 30 a, The firste enter- 
aunce and steppe into Olde Age, which is the nevte neigh- 
bours to dccrepitic and dotage. 1596 Florio, Decrcpita . . 
olde age, decrepitic. 1603 — Montaigiu 11. xxix. (1632) 794 
Being demanded what his studies would stead him in his 
decrepity. 1605 Chapman Plays 1873 1 . 160 A true 

loadstone to draw on Decrepity. 

Decresoence (dfkre’sens). rare. [ad. L. dc- 
crescentia decreasing, waning, f. dec rise ire to De- 
crease : see -enck.T Waning state or condition. 

187* Contefnp. Rev. XX. 809 Ibey have attained their 
maximum of development, ana, by inevitable sequence, have 
begun their decrescence. 

II Decrescendo (dfkreje’ndp), Mus. [It. — 
decreasing.] A musical direction indicating that 
the tone is to be gradually lessened in force or 
loudness; « Diminuendo. As sb . : A gradual 
diminution of loudness of tone. 

1880 Grove Diet . Mus. s.v., A decrescendo of 48 bars from 

(dfkre*s£nl), a. and sb. Also 7-8 
deoreaaant [ad. L. decrescent-em , pr. pple. of 
c&creselrt to Decrease : see -knt. For the earlier 
spelling, cf. Crescent.] 

A. adj. Decreasing, growing gradually less. 


Chiefly of the moon : Waning, in her decrement ; 
in Her . represented with the horns towards the 
sinister side. In Hot. applied to organs which de- 
crease gradually from the base upwards. 

x6zo Guillim Heraldry m. iii. ( 1660) 1 1 1 He beareth Axure, 
a Moon dccnes*atit Proper. *674 Jrakk Arlth . l (1696) 30 
Then draw the Decrescent Lunular. or Separatrix. 1707-51 
Chambers Cyd. s.v. Decrement, Tne moon looking to the 
left side of the escutcheon is always supposed to be decres- 
sant. i8xx Pinkerton Petral. II. 167 A dozen specimens, 
which presented a decrescent progression, with regard to the 
size of the grain. 187* Tennyson Gareth fjf Lyn. 518 Be- 
tween the increscent and decrescent moon. 

B. sb. The moon in her decrement or wane : used 
in Her . as a bearing. (Opposed lo increscent.) 

s6x6 Bullokak, Decressant , tne Moone in the lost quarter. 
? i6ao Felt ham Resolves xxviii. (1st ed.) 88 Thus while he 
sinnes, he is a Decressant; when he repents, a Crcssanl. 
1691 Loud. Gaa. No. 2674/4 A Cross Moline between 2 In- 
crescents and 3 Decrcsccnts. >851 J. B. Hume Poems , 
Glenpinlas 162 The wan decrescent’s slanting beams. 
Decrese, deer esse, obs. forms of Decrease. 
Decresion, var. of Decrktion Obs., decrease. 
Deoretal (dfkrPt&l), a., sb. Also 4-7 -ale, 
-all(e, (7 deoreetall). [a. F. ddcrltal , - ale (13th c.), 
ad. L. decretalis of or containing a decree, whence 
med.L. decretdlcs (sc. epistolm) papal letters con- 
taining decrees, decrctdle a decree, statute, conil itu- 
tion.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to, of the nature of, or containing, 
a decree or decrees, a. Pertaining to the papal 
decrees: see It. 1. i* Decretal right: canon law. 

1480 Caxton FaytesofA. hi. v. 175 After the decretall and 
eyuyll ryght. 1561 T. Norton C ah > in's Inst, iv. vii. 43 The 
dccictall epistles hcai»ed together by Grcgorie the .ix. 1563-87 
Fox K A.*r M. (1596* </i Decided by ceiteinc new decretal 
or rather cxtradecretal and extravagant constitutions, a 163 x 
Donne in Select. (184m 18 The word inspired by the Holy 
Ghost ; not apocryphal, not decretal, not traditional. 168a 
Burnet Rights Princes v. 16s 'That impudent Forgery of 
the Dccrrtal Epistles. 1765 Blackstone Comm . 1 . 59 ITie 
canon lawn, or decretal epistles of the popes, arc . . rescripts 
■ in the strictest sense. 1803 Linc.ard Hist. Eng. VI. 193 Cam- 
1 peggio had read the decretal bull to him ana his minister. 

| o. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a decree of 
i Chancery or other civil court. 

I >689 Col . Rec. Penusylv. I. 253 Pcrsuant to a Decretall 
, order of y" Provinll. Judges. 1714 Loud. Gas. No. 5253/4 
A Decretal Order made in the High Court of Chancery. 

1 18x9 Swanston AV/w 7 *'(Chanieryj III. 238 The bill could 
j not be dismissed by motion of course. That order was de- 
I c retal, and necessarily retained the cause. 2884 Weekly 
| Notes 20 Dec. 242/2 Such an order is dcuetal only and not 
I a final foreclosure judgment. 

I f 2 . Having the force of a decree or absolute 
j command, imperative, b. transf of the person 
who commands. Obs. 

a x6xo Healey E/h Ictus * Man Ixxiv, (1636) 95 To observe 
all these a* decretall lawes l never to bcc violated. i6zo — 
St. Aug. Citie of God xxi. viii. (1620) 703 What moiedet retail 
law hath God laid ypon nature. *679 J. Goodman Pemt. 

| Pardoned it. ii. (1713) 192 When he [tne Almighty] . . seems 
to have been most peremptory and decretal in his threat- 
ening. 

+ o. Decisive, definitive. Obs. rare . 

2608 CiiAi'MAN Byron's Trag. Plays 1873 II. 319 So heer’s 
a most deoreetall end of me. 1607 Evelyn Numism. vii. 
252 The decretal Battel at Pharsafu, 

B. sb. 

1 . Heel. A papal decree or decretal epistle; a 
document issued by a Pope, containing a decree 
or authoritative decision on some point of doctrine 
or ecclesiastical law. b. pi. The collection of such 
decrees, forming part of tne canon law. 

t'1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 337, & if decretal lie 
were ordeynd for )ri*, pe clerkes oucr alle ne rouht to do 
amys. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 428 Ac in canoun ne in pe 
decretalea I can noujte rede a lyne. 1481 Caxton Myrr, 1. 
v. 26 They . . goo lerne anon the Uwes or decretals, c 2555 
Harpsfikld Divorce Hen, l Til (1878) ioi That . . the Pope 
would sign a Decretall drawn out for his purpose. 1645 
Milton Colast. Wks. (1831) 358 To uphold his opinion, by 
Canons, and Gregorian decretals- 17*5 tr. Dupin'* Ecce. 
Hist. 1 7th C. I. v. 69 The Name of Decretals is particularly 
given to the Letters of the Popes which contain Constitu- 
tions and Regulations. x8s8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) I. 
vii. 534 Upon these spurious decretals was built the great 
fabric of papal supremacy over the different national 
churches. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng, II. ix. 31a The first de- 
c retal, which was withheld by Campeggio, in which he had 
pronounced the marriage with Catherine invalid, i860 Lit , 
Churchman VI. 304/2 The false decretals of Isidore. 

U The sing, was occasionally used instead of the 
pi. in sense b above. Obs. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xxvl(i 638) 110 They that be 
learned iu the law . . hold the decretall bindeth not In this 
Realme. 1563-87 Foxe A. Sf M. (1684) III. 307 They 
brought forth a Decretal, a Book of the Bishop of Romes 
Law, to bind me to answer. 

2 . transf. A decree, ordinance. 

1588 Greknr Perimede* 3 To phiebotomie, to fomenta- 
cions, and such medicinall decretals, a 165a J. Smith Set. 
Disc. v. 171 Which are not the eternal dictates and decretals 
of the divine nature. 1858 J. Marttneau Sind. Chr. 86 A re- 
peal of the decretals of Eternity, 
f Decret&liaroh. Obs. [F. dfcrdtaliarche.] A 
word of Rabelais : the lord of decretals, the Pope. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. [from Cotgravel 1708 Motte v x 
Rabelais iv. 11 v, The blessed^ Kingdom of Heaven, whose 
Keys are given to our good God and Decretaliarch, 
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t D«or« ‘inline, a. Oh. [f. Decbetal + INK.] 
Of or belonging to the Decretals. 

1600 O. K. Kept. Libel 11. ail. 59 They haue . . receiued a 
new dccretaline law, wherein they walke more curiously, 
then in the law of God. Ibid. 11. iv. 00 Their dccretaline 
doctrine U neither sound, nor holy. 1708 Mottfux Rabelais 
iv. xlix. (1737) 199 Our old Dccretaline Scholiasts. 
Deoretaliat (dfkrf't&list). [mod. f. Decretal 
(B. 1 ) 4 -1ST : cf. F. dicrttaliste (14th c.), and De- 
cretist.] One versed in the Decretals. + b. One 
who holds the Calvinistic doctrine as to the decrees 
of God (cf. Decretal a . 2). 

1710 D. Whitby Disc, L tve Points vi. i. (1817) 400 If these 
Dccretalists may take sanctuary in the foreknowledge God 
hath of things future, the Hobbists and the Fatalists may do 
the same. 187a R. Jenkins in Archseol. Cant. VIII. 6 6 note, 
Apostaey according to the decrctalists is a threefold crime 

Decre t&lly, adv. [-ly -.] In a decretal way, 
by way of decree. 

i6si W. Sclater 7jyMt*(i6ai) 315 Doctrinally, or rather 
dccretnlly, its deliuered by Vrban. 16*6 — Expos. 2 These. 

( 7629) toa When were tnese dogmatized ana decrctally 
stablished for catholique doctrine ? 1716 M. Davies A then . 
lint. II. To Rdr. 43 The Suprenm Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
as decretally Pre-existing in the Hypostatick Union. 

t Decre*tary. Obs. [f. L. dccrct-um Decker 
+ -ARY .1 One versed in the Decretals. 

1581 J. Bfll H addon* x Amw. Osar, 358 b, For Kvange- 
listes, cruell Canonist**, Copi*t«s Decretaries. 

Decre'te. 1 . « Decree 4 a. [ A special adapt- 
ation of L. da return . ) 

183a Austin Jurispr. (T879) II. wviii. 534 'I’lie most im- 
poitant .. of these special constitutions were those dccrctcs 
and rescripts which were made by tho Fiinpcrors . . a clccrctc 
being an order made on a regulnr appeal from the judgment 
of a lower tribunal. 

2. Obs. var. of Decreet. j 

t Decre'tion. Obs. Also 7 decreaion. [n. | 
of action from L. dccrct ppl. stem of dccrcscLie to | 
Decrease ; cf. accretion, concretion. (Not used in 1 
L., which had a different dcctctio from decent fre to I 
decree.)] Decrease, diminution. 

1633 Swan Spec. M. iv. ft a (1643) 68 The clouds . . by de- 
fending make no greater augmentation then the dccresion 
was in their ascending. 1659 Pea kson Creed (18 $q) 73 Ry 
which dccrction wc might guess at a former increase. 

Decretist (dfkrrtist), [ad. med.L. dccretista , 
f. dec return Decree : see -iht. So OF. dWtiste 
(1499 in Godef.), earlier dtfcrtH/slre (see next).] 
One versed in the Decretals ; a decretal ist. 

i 1400 Apol. Loll. 75 pc decretistis, pat are Israeli Us . . as 
to pc pait of sciens pat bey ban lane of Godis lawe, & 
Fgij* inns, as to pe part bat pey haue of worldly wysdnm, 
1656 Blount Gtoisogr., Decretist , a Student, or One that 
studies the Decretals. 17*6 Avi iffp Pm ergon xx, The Dt> 
cretists had theii Rise and Beginning, even under the Reign 
of the Emperor Frederick Harbarossn. 1871 Vaughan Lije 
St. Thomas 352 To attend the lectures of the de< retists. 

t Decretl* stre. Obs. [a. OF. dterttistre ( 1 3th 
c. in Littre), ad. med.L. dccretista : ace -istre ; 
later dicritiste (see prcc.).] = prec. 

*293 Lange. PL C;. xvi. 85 This doctor and diuinour, 
and aecrcti.strc of canon, Hath no pile on vs poure. 

Decretive (dfkntiv), a. [f. L. deeret ppl, 
stem of decent f x re to Decree 4 -ive.] Ilaviqg the 
attribute of decreeing ; = Decretory r. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anno. Nameless Cath 170 Either 
discrctiue . . or directiue . , and thirdly decretiue. which is in 
the Prince, either aflirmatiuely to binde those within his com- 
pass© [etc.]. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 269 To distinguish be- 
tween event and duty: tho Decretive and Legislative will 
of God. 1770 Wesley IVks.f 1872) XIV. 195 Both the choice 
of the former, and the decretive omission of the latter were 
owing . . to the sovereign will . of God. 1874 H. R. Rfy- 
nolds John Bapt. iii. ft 3. 206 They are . , too specific and 
too decretive in their essence. 

Hence Dacretively adv . 

i6so Hralfy St. Aug. Citie of God 808 The thousand 
years are decretively meant of the devills bondage onely. 
t Dccretorial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. dec retort- 
us Decretory + -al.] 

1 . « Deouetory 3. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 23 The great Climactericall, 
Hebdomaticall, Sealary, Decretoriall yeere. Ibid. 93 Is it 
therefore impossible . . that any of those should see as far 1 
into Decretoriall numbers ? 1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ! 
iv. xii. 2i3 The medicAll or Decretoriall month. 

2 . -Decretory i. 

1778 Farmer Lett, to W orthington i.(R,), That I . .overrule 
the Scripture itself, in a decretorial manner. 

f Decreto riall, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -an.] 
Decisive, critical ; =* Decretory 2, 3, 

1679 J. Goodman Pettit. Pardoned in. ii. (1713) 289 There 
is no decretorian battle, nor is the business decided upon 
a push. 17*6 M. Davirs A then. Brit. 11 1. Dies. Phytick 54 
The ancient Greek Physicians made . . Astrology or Astro- 
nomy, with their Critical and Decretorian Days, a consider- 
able Part of their Medicinal Studies. 

Decretorily, adv. ? Obs. [f. next + -ly 2 .] 
In a decretory manner ; positively, decisively. 

1680 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. if. it rule vi- 1 33 All which 
speak . . decretorily and dogmatically and zealously. 1684 
J. Goodman Wint. Ev. Coif. in. (T.), Deal concisely and 
decretorily, that I may be brought . . to the point you 
drive ah 

De c re to ry (dfkrrtari), a, Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. L. dhrltbri-us, f. deeret - ppl. stem of L. dd- 
cemtre to determine, Decree : see -ory.] 


1. Of the nature of, involving, or relating to, a 
decree, authoritative decision, or final judgement. 

a 1631 Don nr in Select . (1840) 83 We banish . . all linagin- 
ary fatality, and all decretory impossibility of concurrence 
and co-operation to our own salvation. 1649 Jkr. Tan lor 
Gt. La cm/, 11. vii. 37 Those decretory and final 1 words of 
S. Paul : lie that defiles a Temple, him will God desiru>, 
*673 Baxtfr Let. in Anew. Dodwcil 8a You appropriate 
the Decretoiy Power to your Monarch ; and communicate 
only the executive. 1737 F. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) II. 
v. i?8 Jesus, knowing they nad passed a decretory sentem c 
Rgainst Him. 1807 Robinson A rchseol . Grmca 1. xvi. 77 The 
decretory sentence was passed. 

f b. Of persons : Characterized by pronouncing 
a definite decision or judgement ; positive, decided. 

1631 J er. Ta VL oR Serm. for 1 'car 1. xi. 1 36 They that with 
. . a loose tongue are too decretory, and enunciattve of 
speedy judgement 1633 ■ Unum Naess, vn ft 1, 1 will 
not be decretory in it, because the Scripture hath said nothing 
of it. s68o H. Dodwfll Two Lett. Advice (1691) 105 If 
1 may seem decretory in revolving positively some things 
controverted among learned men. 

1 2. Such as to decide the question ; decisive, 
determinative. Obs. 

1674 Kvvlyn Navig. 4 Comm. Misc. Writ. (1805) 644 That 
dccictoiy battle nt Actium. 169a M. Morgan Poem on ' 
Victory over Fr. bleet 7 In which was struck this decretory 
Blow, 1718 Bp, Hutchinson Witchn a/t 11720) 172 They 
tried . . their Claims to Land, by Combat, or the Decretory 
Morsel, 1737 Whiston Josephus Diss. 10*5 There is one 
particular Observation . . that seems to me to he decretory. 

t 3. Old Med . and Astro/. Pertaining to or de- 
cisive of the final issue of a disease, etc. ; also ftff 
of a course of life ; -Critical 4. Obt. or arch. 

1327 B. Googf, Hit esbaih's Hush, (i$ 86) 78 b, The third 
of Maie (which is the laste decretorie duie of the Vine). 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 500 The fouic dccictoiic or criticall dates, 
that giue the doomc of Oliue ti ccs, either to good or had. 1846 
Sir T, Brownf. Pseud. If. in. xii, 31 j The medicall month; 
introduced by Galen . . for the better compute of Dccictory 
or Criticall dayes. 170a C. Mathfr Magn. Chr. in. iv. vii. 

610 When the decretory hour of death overtakea you, 
1890 E. Johnson Rise Christendom 104, I look inticpidly 
foi ward to yonder decretory hour (of death]. 

t Decrew*, V. Obs . tare. [f. OF. djctcu, now 
diUnt, pa. pple. of dtaeistre , d&rottre to Dk- 
cre\he : cf. Accrue.] To decrease, wane, 

1598 Si’PNSKR F. O. in. vi. 18 Sir Arthcgall rcneNNetl His 
strength still more, but she still moic dccrewed. 

Decrial (ctfkrei *U\ rare, [f* Decry v. l -al 5.] 
The act of decrying ; open disparagement. 

171X Shaitksb. Charac. Misc. v. i. (1737) III. a66 'Ihe 
Decrial of an Ait, on which the Cause uml Interest of Wit 
and Letters absolutely depend. Ibid, v, ii. (R.), A decrial 01 
disparagement of those raw works. 

Decried (d/kraud), ppl. a . [f. Decry 71. + -ei>.] 
Cried down, disparaged openly, etc. : see the verb. 

t«55 H. Vaughan Sitex Siint. 1. 11858) 36 Prayer was such 
A decryed course, sure it prevailed not much. 1783 Burkf. 
Report Affairs India Wks. 1842 II. 6 A suxpeitea and de- 
cried government. 18x8 J. C. Horiioijsf Italy { 1859) II. 372 
A decried effort since the edict of Dr. Johnson. 

Decrier (d/kroLdJ). One who decries. 

1608 Fryer Acc. E. India A liijb, It is a Justice only in- 
tended my Country against its Decriers, a 1716 South Serm. 
VII. ii. (R.), The late fanatic deeryers of the necessity of 
human learning. s88i Saintsbury Dtyden v. 103 Dryden';* 
principal de< rier. 

+ Decri'min&te, v. Obs. rare . [f. med.L. 
decrimittdre (Du Cange), f. De- I. 3 4 erlmtudre 
to accuse of crime.] To denounce as a criminal, 
to accuse. Hence DeorDminatinff PM. a. 

1670 Tryal I\ udyard^ etc. in Phcmx( 1721) I. 398 A whole 
sea of their Dccriminating anil Obnoxious Terms. 

+ Decro’tt, v. Obs. noncc-wd. [a. F. d 4 crotler t 
in 1 2th c. desiroter , f. </*-, dcs - (De- I. 6 ) + crotte 
dirt.] tratis . To clean from dirt, remove dirt from, 
1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1, xx, To decrott themselves in 
rubbing of the dirt of either their shoes or clothes. 

Decrown (dfkratun), v . ? Obs. [f. De- II. a 
+ Crown sb. Cf. F. dtcouronner * to vnerowne 1 
(Cotgr.), OF. descoroner (12th c.) ; also dethrone 
traits. To deprive of the crown, to discrown. 

1809 Bp. W. Barlow Anew. Nameless Cath. 153 Authoritie 
to de-Throan and de-Crowne Princes. 1624 F.W HITE Repl. 
Fisher 56 Throning and dethroning, crowning and decrown- 
ing them. 1778 Phil. Sun v. S. tret, 322 lithe Pope had 
not arrogated a right to dethrone and decrown Kings. 1835 
Lytton Rienzi 1. iii, How art thou decrowned ana spoiled 
by thy recreant and apostate children. 

Hence Decrowning vbl. sb. 

<2x613 Ovf.rbury A Wife (16 38) 212 The decrowning of 
Kings. 

Decrast&tion (dfkrwt/1/^n). rare- 0 , [n. 
of action f. L. decrust-dr e to peel off (an outer 
layer or crust), f. De- 1. 6 + crusta Crurt, crustdre 
to Crust : see -ation.] The removal of a crust or 
incrustation. 

1611 Cotgr., DecrHStati<m % a de crust at ion, or vnerusting ; 
a paring away of the vppermost part, or outmost rind. 1658 
In Blount Glossogr. 16 38 in Phillips. 17*1 in Bailey; 
and in mod. Diets. 188s in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

Decry (dfkroi ), V . Also JS - 7 deorie. Pa. t. 
and pple, decried, [a. F. dperier , in 14th c. 
deserter , f. des- y de - (see DE- 1. 6) 4 crier to cry. In 
Eng, the prefix appears always to have been taken 
in sense * down ’ : see De* J, 4.] 

1. traits. To denounce, condemn, suppress, or 
depreciate by proclamation ; **ery denvn (Cry v. 


17a); chiefly said of foreign or obsolete coins; 
also to bring down the value (of any article) by 
the utterance or circulation of statements. 

1617 Mokybon /tin. 1. 111. vi. 289 Having a singular Ait to 
draw all forraine coyncs when they want them, by raising 
the value, and in like sort to put them away, when they 
haue got abundance thereof, l>y decrying the value. *633 
T. Siaiford Pac. H tb. iv. <1821) 267 'lhe culling downe, 
anil decrying of all other Moneys whatsoever. 1697 Evflnn 
Numtsm. u. 204 Many others Imedalsof Llagabalus] decried 
and called in for his infamous life. 1710 Whitworth Act. 
Russia (m8) 80 Next year, .the . gold • . was left without 
refining, which utterly decried those Ducats. 1783 Black- 
stonk Comm. I. 278 The king may., decry, or cry down, 
uny coin of the kingdom, ana make it no longer current. 
1844 Ait 7-8 Viet. c. 24 | a Spreading . . any false rumour, 
with intent to enhance or aetry the price of any goods. 

2 . To cry out against ; to disparage or condemn 
openly ; to attaclc the credit or reputation of ; 

* Cry denvn (Cry 17 b). 

1641 ). Jackson True Evang. T. 1 75 We goc to law 
one with another (which S. Paul ho decryed). 1660 K. 
Coke Justice l ind. Pref. 1 All men . . have with one voice 
commended Virtue, und decried Vice. 1683 Paws Diary 
97 Nov., The goldsmiths do decry the new Act, 1736 C. 
Lucas Ess. Wafers I. Prcf., ‘ Who is this*, says one, that 
is come to decry our waters?’ 1867 Lewes Hist. Philos. 

1 1. 105 He does not so much decry Aristotle, as the idolatry 
of Aristotle. 187a Yfats Growth Comm. 371 The real with 
which the Church decried the taking of interest or usui>. 

Hence Decry ing vbl. sb. 

1633 (see i above], 1637 .State Ttiats, John Hampden 
(R.), There hath been a decrying by the people and they 
haNe petitioned in parliament against it. 1803 Kingi.aki. 
i rime a (1876) I. vi, 84 A general det rying of arms. 

t Decry*, sb. Obs. rate-', [f. prec, vb.] The 
decrying (of money) ; decrial. 

1686 tr, Chardin s Ttav. i. 9 The Knglish were the Pro- 
1 urrrs of this Decry. For had that Money continu'd Currant, 
their Trade had been ruin’d. 

Deorystalliiation (d/kri st&lsto '-Jan\ [f. 
De- II. 1.1 Deprivation of cr)»talline structure. 

i860 Sat. Rn>. X, 83/1 The derrystallization of ice by the 
solar rays. 1878 Hi xiky Phystogr . 56 Developed by the 
breaking-down or decrystallisation of the ice. 

t Dec'ob&’tion. Obs. taie. [n. of action f. L. 
da u bare to lie away (from one’s own bed), taken 
in sense of L. dhumbere to lie down.] The action 
of lying down. 

1664 Enflyn Sylva (1776) 613 At this Decubation upon 
boughs the Satyrist seems to bint, when he introduces the 
gypsies (Juv, Sat. vi. 543-5) 

Decnbital (dfktw*bit&l), a. [f. next 4 -al.] 
Pertaining to or resulting from decubitus. 

1878 Braitiiwaite Retrospect Med. LXXIll.4 Dr. Hand- 
fielojones on decubital inflammation. 

II Decubitus (dfki/rbiu“s). Med. [mod.L. f. 
dccumbPre to lie down, after aaubitus and other 
parallel forms. Used also in French from 1747.] 

1 . The manner or posture of lying in bed. 

1866 A. Flint Prim. Med. (1880) 190 The dor*al decubitus 
should not be constantly maintained ; changes of position 
are important. 1879 J. M. Duncan Led. I) is. Women 
xxx. (1880) 245 The accubituft is rarely on the healthy side. 

2 . * Also, a synonym of Bedsore f {Syd. Soc. Lex . ' ; 
see Bed sb. 19. 

+ Decu lcate, v. Obsr 0 [f. late L. demlcdre 4 
•ate 3 : cf. incubate. 1 (See quots ) 

x6ai Cocker am, Death ate, to tread somthing vnder foot. 
1638 Blount Gtossogr , Demtcate . to tread or ti ample upon. 

t DecU’lt. v . Obs .~ 0 [ad. L, decultdre (rare 
and doubtful) — valde occult are!} (See quot.) 

1613 Cockeram, Decult , to hide pnuily. 

Decultivate: see De- II. 1. 

Decuman (de-kiaman), <7. Also 7-8 -ane. 
[ad. L. decumdn-uSy var. of decimanus of or be- 
longing to the tenth part, or the tenth cohort, f. 
decim-us tenth ; see -an ; also, by metonymy, con- 
siderable, large, immense ] 

1 . Very large, immense ; usually of waves. 

(As to tne vulgar notion that the tenth or decuman wave, 
ffuctus decumanus, is greater and more dangerous than 
any other : see Sir Thos. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xvii. a, De 
Quiifccy Pagan Oracles Wks. 1862 VII. 183.) 

>659 Gaudrn Tears of Church 30. To be overwhelmed 
and ouite sunk by such decumane billowcs as those small 
vessels have no proportion to resist. 1708 Motteux Rabe- 
lais iv. xxiii, (1737) 07 That decumane Wave that look us 
fore and aft. 1838 / rasePs Map. XVII. 12a The tenth, or 
decuman, Is the last of the series of waves, and the most 
sweeping in its operation. 1870 Farrar Wttn. Hist. i. (1871) 
5 Confidence, that even amid the decuman billows of modern 
scepticism it [the Church] shall remain immovable. 

absol. 1870 Lo wrll Poems , Cathedr. % Shocks of surf that 
clomb and fell, Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman. 

2 . Rom. Antiq. Belonging to the tenth cohort ; 
applied to the chief entrance to a camp, or that 
farthest from the enemy ( porta decumana). 

185s Wright Cett % Roman, 4 Saxon (1861) 148 The decu- 
man gate. 

t Decumanal, a. Obs. rare, [f, as prec. 4 
-al.] =~prec. i. 

163a Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 229 The decumanal 
wave of the oddest whimzy of all. 

Decumbeiice (dfkxrmWns). [f. Decumbent: 
see -ENCE.l Lying down ; =next. 

1846 Sia T* Browns Pseud. Ep. tit. i. 105 If., they lye 
not downe and enjoy no decumbence at all. 188s Syd. Soc * 
Lex , Decumbence, the state or attitude of lying down. 
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Decumbency (dfkiumbcnsi). [f. as prec. : 

W -KNCY.] 

1 . Lying down, reclining ; decumbent condition 
or posture. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud /'/ \ . vi. 244 Theophylact . . 
not considering the ancient manner of decumbent)', imputed 
this gesture of the beloved Dim iple unto Rusticity. 1877 
Robert* Handbk, Med. (cd. 3) II. 12 The mode of decum- 
bency is generally on the back, with the head high. 

2 . Taking to one’s bed ; ■■ Decumbiture 2. In 
cjuot. 1820 humoroudy for 'going to bed \ 

1651 C. Wai ker Hist. Independ. in. 52 One pcece of cure 
. . must be Phlcljotoiny, but then you must begin before 
Decumbency. 165* Gaui k Magastrom. 340 The hour of 
decumbency. x8ao I.. Hi nt Indicator No, 15 G822) I. 117 
Candid enquirers into one’s dccumlxjncy. 

Decumbent (d/k»*mbcnt\ a. {sfi.) [ad. I . 
dhumbent-tm, pr, pplc. of decumb-lrt t to lie down, 
i. L)h- I. i ♦ -cum hi re to lie.] 

1 Lying down, reclining. Now fare or Obs. 

1656 Blount ll/ossogr , Decumbent, that lyes or sits down ; 
or dyes, a s 69a Akiimolr Antnj, Berksh . 1 . 2 (R.) The de- 
cumbent portraiture of a woman, resting on a death’s head. 
1748 II ARTt.KV Obsen\ Man 1. i. 46 The decumbent Posture 
which is common to Animals in Sleep. 1798 W, YuNt.i in 
Beddoes Coni rib, Phys, Knowledge *1799' J03 The adsan* 
tage of a decumbent posture. 

+ b. Lying in bed through illness. Ob\. 

1689 o. Harvey Curing Pm. by E 1 beet, xv. 114 An elder 
Brother decumbent of a Continual Fever. '»I73 »Aiihi- 
m.’RY (T.), To deal with . decumbent dying dinners . 

2 . spec. a. Bot. Lving or trailing upon the ground, 
but with the extremity ascending : applied to stems, 
branches, etc. 

1791 !•*. I >/\m\ in Bo/. (,ard, 11. 24 note, 'I bis sj»ecie* of Fern 
.. with a decuml»ent root. 1830 Linoi fv A 'at. Svst. Bot. 
81 Herbaceous plants, native of sandy plains . . and usually 
decumbent. 1874 M. C. Cook r Fungi 249 The fertile flocci 
were detumbent, probably from the weight of the spores. 

b. Nat. Hist. Of hairs or bristles : Lying flat on 
the surface, instead of growing out at right angles. 

18*6 Kirhy & Sr. Iintomol. 111 . xxxiv. ?u8 The touring 
of hairs is silky and decumbent. Ibid. 111 . 645 Short il< - 
cumbent hairs or bristles. 

t B. as sb. One lying ill in bed : cf. 1 b. Ob r. 

1841 J. Jkckson True Erang, T.w. ij 8 When the Christian 
decumbent growes near to the crave. 1699 ‘ Misai rvs ’ 
Honour of O out (1730) 10 He tells the Decumbent a bug 
story of the . . Misery of Life 

Hence Daoumbantly adv., in a decumbent 
manner. In mod. Diets. 

Decuttlbitlire (d/'kirmbilmD. ? Obs. [An 
irregular formation from I .. det umbfre ; the etymo- 
logical form being decubiturc : sec Decubitus.] 

1 . Lying down ; per. as an invalid in bed. 

1670 MaYn waring / ita Sana viii. 94 As for the manner 
of decumbiture, the hotly must lie easie. 1681 Wharton 
Crises Dts. Wks. (t68j) 115 The time when the Sick-party 
takes his Bed, is the beginning of his Decumbiture. 1741 
F.ttricK in Phil. Peons. XLL 565 The Bund . . is to be 
kept on, the whole Time of Decumbiture. 

2. The act or time of taking to one's bed in an 
illness, b. Astro/. A figure erected for the time 
at which this happens, and affording prognostics of 
recovery or death. 

1647 Lii.lv Chi . Astro/. xli\. 255 At the hour of Birth, at 
time of Decumbiture of the sick. 1871 Blag ran k Astro/. 
PhysU 23 The Moon being returned unto the place she was 
in at the decumbiture. 1700 Dr yden (J.) # The planetary 
hour must first l>e known, And lucky moment: if her eye 
hut akes, Or itches, its decumbituie she takes. 1707 J. 
Frazer Disc. Second Sight 4 The boy died . . the eleventh 
night from his decumbiture. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. Astro / , 
Decumbiture , a horary question or figure, erected for a sick 
person. It should be made to the time when the patient 
first perceives his disease. 

f Decupela*tion. Obs.-° [cf. Cupel, Cupfl- 
Lation.I * The same as Decantation/ 

1708 in Phillips (cd. Kersej) ; hence 17*1 in Bailey, etc. 

+ Decnplate, a. Obs. [ad. L. dec up Id l -us, 
pa. pple. : see Decuplf. v .] Multiplied by ten. 

1890 Lfyrourn Cnrstis Math . 339 There remains . . Root 
Decnplate, b -ri 30. 

Decnplate (de*ki//pl* ! l), v. [f. L. decuplare : 
sec Decuple v. and -ate 3.1 « Decuple v. 

*890 Lfyboirn Cnrsus Math, 340 The first Root de- 
ctiplated, b ^ 30 1887 ipfA Cent. Aug. 152 All this de- 

cuplating our production. 

Hence f Deouplation, multiplication by ten, 
increase tenfold. 

1690 Levbourn Cursus Math. 340 The Decuplation of the 
Roots. 

Decuple (de*kir/p'I\ a, and sb. fa. F. ddcuplc | 
(1484 in Hatzf.), ad. L. decuplus tenfold, f. dec-cm < 
ten + pin r, as in du-p/us, tri-plus, etc.] 

A. adj . Ten times as much ; tcnfola. 

I1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xli, Puplat, trlplat, diates- 
seriall, Sesmti altera, and dccupla revorti*. J 1613 M. Ridley 
Magn. Bodies 87 Sometimes decuple or ten times as much 
agaiae. 1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 19a M&n, whose 
length . . is sextuple unto his breadth . . and decuple unto 
his profundity. 1771 Raper in Phil. Trans. LXl. 534 
Reckoning . the value of gold decuple that of silver. 1817 
Cole BROOKE A igebra, etc. 4 Increasing regularly in decuple 
proportion. <841 Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 461 Double, treble, 
ana more than decuple the amount. 

! B. sb. A number or quantity ten times another ; 
a tenfold amount. 


c 14*5 Craft Notubrynge (E. F.. T. S.) 30, 30 is ^e decuple 
| of a, 10 is decuple of 1. 169s Ray Creation 1. (R.), If 

1 the same proportion holds . . (that is, as 1 goes*, near n de- 
cuple). 1884 Pi ary Lett. Daniel 693^ During a period of 
' years, which was to be a decuple of their own num b*r. 1885 
| Times ra Dec. 9/5 To abolish one or two of the double*-, 

| trebles, and decuples which afflict postmen and cabmen (in j 
I street nomenclature]. 1 

Decuple (de’ki//p*l), v. [nd. L. c&cuplarc (only J 
in pa. pple. decupldtus) , f. decuplus tenfold: see ’ 
prcc. : cL F. ddcupler ( 1 8th c. in Hntzf.).] j 

I trails. To increase or multiply tenfold. 

I 1674 Jkakic Arith, (1696) aoi The Square of t decupled is 
1 10. a Pfttv Pol Arith. 1.(1891)9 If France hath scarce 
• doubled its Wealth and Power, and that the other have de. 
j cupled theirs. 1897 G hs. P. Thompson Extrc. (1842) IV. 

35 j If the demand for muscle were decupled at evety com- 
mercial and manufacturing station. 

Hence De’cupled ppl. a. 

**S 4 , I. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 5 To partake of the 
decupled (libation). 

Decuplet (dekif/plct). Mus. [f. L. decuplus 
Decuple 4 -ft in triplet , etc.] 'A group of ten 
notes played in the time of eight or four * (Stainer 
& Harrett Pitt. Mus. Terms'). 

Decur, var. of Decore Obs. 

Decure, obs. form of Deci uy. 
f Decu*riate, v. Obsr ° [f. ppl. stem of L. de- 
cutidre to divide into decur in - : see Dkcuuy.] (See 
cjuot.) So f Decuria tion [L. dccurtatid]. 

1813 Cocker am, Dec aviate , to diutde into bands, to sepa- 
rate. 1791 in Bailey. 18113 Cockekam, Decuriation , a 
making of Knights or Captaincs. 

Deourion (d/kiu***ri^n). In 4-5 •ioun. [ad. 
decurio, -dnern, f. dec -cm ten, after icnturio 
Centurion: see Decur y.] 

1. Tom. Antiq. A cavalry officer in command of 
a decuria or company of ten horse. Also gcti. 

A commander or captain of ten men. 

138a Wv< lit r Mace. iti. 3., 1 >cuiriouns, leders of ten. 1533 
Bei t r no 1- n Lhy iv. (1822) 361 Sixtus ’iempanius, decuriou 
of horsniMi. 1581 .Stn’wamu Mart. Piuipl. 1. 61 Ht; shall 
charge euerie decuriou or Captaine of ten men vpon their 
othes. 1701 W. Wotton Hist, Rome v. 83 He had got awn>, 
if a Deem ion had not fallen upon him. 1838 Arnold Hist. 
Rome I. 7«;The poorest citizens, .followed the tinny, .acting 
as orderlies to the centurions and decuriuns. 

b. trail f An overseer of ten households, a 
tithing-man. 

1591 G. Ft etcher Russe Coinnnv. 1 Hakluyt Soc.) 43 The 
constable hath certains . . dccurions under him, which haue 
the ouersight of ten households a peecc. 1689-90 Temti i 
Ess. J/cioii Virtue $ 3 Wks. 1731 1 . 207 He [Mango Cupac] 
instituted Decurions thro’ both these Colonics, that is, one 
over every Ten Families. 

2. Roman Hist . A member of the senate of a 
colony or municipal town ; a town councillor. 

In later times the capacity for the oflke became hereditary, 
and the decurions formed an order charged with heuvy finan- 
cial and other responsibilities to the imperial government. 

138s Wycmp Mark xv. 43 Joseph of Armathie, the noble 
decurioun (Vulg. decurio, Gr. 0 ovA«vr>$c]. 1606 Hot land 
Sue ton. 60 A new kind of Suffrages which the de< urions or 
cldcis of Colonies gave every one in their owne Towncxhiupe. 
1635 Pagitt Christ ianogr. ut. (1636) 2 Ioseph of Arimathea, 
that noble Decuriou. 1781 Gihhon DcH. 4 F. II. 63 The 
laborious offices, which could be productive only ot en\y 
and reproach, of expence and danger, were imposed on the 
Decurions, who formed the roiporntions of the cities, and 
whom the severity of the Impel ml laws had condemned to 
sustain the burthen* of civil society. W. Robfrtkon 

Hist. Ess. 37 note. The Dccurio, and hlius Decurionis, the 
Plcbeius, and the Servus of the law of Constantine, answer 
exactly to the Noble, Free, and Servile orders of the Ger- 
manic codes. 

3. A member of the Hreat Council in modem 
Italian cities and towns. 

x666 Loud.' Caz. No 97/1 The Collcdgc of the Jurists, the 
sixty Decurions [at Milan]. 1708 Ibid. No. 4448/1 After 
these came eight Trumjpcters . . preceding the 60 Decurions, 
the great Chancellor, the Privy-Council, and Senate. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy \ It. 1 st. III. 343 In Genoa, whose muni- 
cipality wa* constituted by laws of 1814 and 1815, there is 
a Great Council of forty decurions (half nobles, half mer- 
chants and other citizens), who were named in the first 
instance by the crown, but have since filled up their ovm 
vacancies. 1865 MArFEt Brigand Life II. 47 At one time 
a syndic, a dccurion, profited by his post to pcisecute bis 
private enemies. 

4u Astro/. *= Decan 2 . 

163a Gaule Magas/ row. 87 Their houses .. thrones, de- 
curions, faces, joys. 

1} Erron. for Decur y, a company of ten. 

1533 Eden Decades 2 1 A coompanyc of armed men diuided 
into .xxv. decurions, that is, tenne in a company with theyr 
capitaynes. 

Decu rionate. [ad. L, dccuridndt-us, f. dc- 
curion-em : see -ate 1 .] The ofltce of a dccurion. 

1840 Milman //w/. Chr. II. 382. >863 Draper Intel/. 
Devel. Europe ix, (i 860 309 F.xempting the priesthood from 
burdensome offices sdeh a* the decurionate. 1880 Muirkkad 
(Sains 1. § 95 note. Not only the magistracy but also the 
decurionate was a stepping-stone to citizenship. 

Deon*rionship. [See - ship.] »prec. 

1879 Wagner tr. J euffels Hist. Rom. Lit. II. ^340 Ex- 
emption . . from the deuirionxhip and military service. 

Decurrence (drtcp rcns). [f. Dkcurrxnt : see 

-KNCE.1 

+ 1. The act or state of running down ; downward 
flow or course ; lapse (of time). Obs. 


Gai dkn Tears of Church 53 6 The errata's which, 
by long decurrencc of time, through many mens hand* have 
befnln It, are easily corrected. *677 P. A. Pref. Poem in 
Carfs Chronol.. The Course Of Humane Beelng even from 
the Source Of its Decurrencc. 

2. Rot. The condition of being Deoohrent (q.v.). 

1833 Lindley lutiod. Bot. (1848) L 298 The decurrencc of 
the fibres. 1883 G. Allfn in Nature 29 Mar. 31 1 There will 
l>e a strong tendency towards the long pointed ribbon-like 
form, and also a marked inclination towards decurrencc. 

Decu rrency, [i- as prec. + -kncy.] = prec. 

1631 J. Goonvs in Redemption Red. ii. §17 The flowing of 
Rivers from their Fountaines together with the decurrency 
of their Waters into the Sea. 188a Svd. Soc. Lex., Decut - 
remy , the condition or appearance of a decurrent leaf. 
DeOUrrent (dfkt> rent), a. [ad. L. decurrent - 
cm, pr. pple. of decurrcre to run down, f. De- 1. 1 
+ currfre to run.] 

+ 1. Running or flowing down. Obs. 

X439-56 tr. I/tgden (Rolls) I. 225 An ytnage of Venus . . 
wliiche was made so subtily that a man rayynte see in that 
ymage a* bloode dccurrente. 

2. Bot. Of leaves, etc. : Extending down the 
stem or axis below the point of insertion or attach- 
ment. 

1733 Chambers Cy<L Suppl., Dectirrcnt leaf, a 1794 Sir 
W. Jonfs Bot. Oh. in Asia t. Res. (1795) IV. 359 [Leave*] 
downy on both side*, mostly dcrurrent on tlie long hoary 
pctiols. 1870 Hookfr Stud. Flora 260 Verbascum T’hapsu* 

. . leaves very dccui rent . . anther*- of long stamens sligntly 
derurrent. 

Hence Deou‘rr«xitly adv. 

1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot • 178 (Pinnate] deenrsiv ? , de- 
curicntly, when the leaflet* aio decurrent. 

Decu*rring, ///. a. -Dkcurrent (in Bot). 

1889 in Cent. Diet. 

t Decu rse, obs. [ad. L. dccurs-us, f. ppl. stem 
of dccitn'-H e ; cf. Decourre.] Downward course, 
lapse. 

*593 P*iL«iON Vend, Christ's Ch . 237 By degices, in decursc 
of time. 1857 Tomlinson Kenan's DUp. 225^ Nor that the 
decursc of years would work some change in it. 

t Decursion (d/k^ujan). Obs. [ad. L. dc- 
c ursion-em , 11 . of action f. dPcurr-Pre (ppl, stem 
dccurs-) to run down.] 

1. The action of running, flowing, or passing 
downwards ; also fig . of time, etc. 

r 16 30 Tackson Creed vi. x. \VU. V. 77 The perpetual 
ascent ot springing waters into the hills, their continual dc- 
nirsion from them into the sea. 1664 If. Morf Myst. Iniq. 
206 In the decursion of. .twelve or thirteen hundred > ears. 
1680 — A paced. Apoc. 24 Die whole decursion and suctes. 
sion of the church to the end of the world. 

2. Antiq. A military manoeuvre, exercise or evo- 
lution, performed underarms ; a solemn procession 
round a funeral pile. 

[1693 Cockeram, Decursion, a running of souldicrson their 
enemies.] 1658 W. Bi r 1 on I tin, Anton. 68 His body, .was 
laid on the Rogus , or Pile, .and honored with the ir«pi8pn/it/, 
decursion, or running round it by hi* Sons and Souldiers. 
1697 Pottfr Antiq. Greece IV. vi. < 17 z q) 21 t In this Dccur- 
hion the Motion was towards the Lett band. *709 Addison 
Dial, Medals i. 19 Charged . with many Ancient Customs, 
as sacrifices . . allocutions, decursion*, lectistcrnium*. 

DeCUTfiive, <*• Rot. [ad. mod. Bot. L. decur - 
siv-usy f. L. dccurs- , ppl, stem of dPcurr-Pre to run 
down : see -ivk.] -Decurrknt. 

1898 in Wfbsii r. 

Hence Decu rslwly adv., as decur sively pinnate 
[mod.L, decursM pinna/us : cf. DkcurrkntlyJ. 

1893 Ck a tin Technol. Diet., Decursively -pinnate, an epithet 
for a leaf having its leaflet* decurrcnt, or running along the 
petiole. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

t DecuTt,<?. Obs.-° [Cf. Curt and De- II. 3 .] 

1699 Cocker am, Decnrt , short. 

+ Decnrt, v. Obs. [ad. L. decur Pare to cut 
off, curtail, f. De- I. a + cur tar e to shorten : sec 
Curt v .] trans. To cut down, shorten, dock, 
curtail, abridge. Hence Dwrrted ppl. a. 

1350 Balk Apol. 147 Your decurtcd or headlesso clause, 
A ngclorttnt enint , ft cet. 1631 J. Done Polydoron 88 [It isj 
plain Rogucrie to Decurte or mispoint their Writing*. >848 
Herrick Hesper., Julia's Churching (1869) 307 To him 
bring Thy free, and not dccurtcd offering. 

Decnrtate, a. rare . [ad. L. decur tdt us, 
pa- pple. of decur tare : see prec.] Cut down, 
shortened, abridged, curtailed. 

<9x638 Mede Ep . to Hayti Wks. (1672) iv. 755 The preposi- 
tion 3 being decurtate of P 3 inter. 1839 F. Hall Vdsa- 
vadattd Preface 8 BAna. .lopped off hi* own hand* and feet 
. . In this decurtate condition he dictated a poem of n 
hundred couplet*. 

t Decu’rtate, V. Obs . Tf. ppl. stem of L. de- 
curtdre : see prec. and -ate 3,1 trans. - Decurt v. 

1309 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Ep.Ped. A ij b, Hee sende* 
for his barber to depure, decurtate, and spunge him. 1693 
Cockeram. Decurtate , to shorten. 1670 Cole in Phil. 
Trans. XI. 607 Those, which had been decurtatcd by the 
unequal cutting of the knife. 

f Decnrta*ti0sx. Obs. [ad. L. decurt dtion em, 
n. of action f. dlcurt&re : sec Decurt v. So in 
mod.F.] Shortening, abridging, or cutting down. 

183a Gauls Mag as from. To Rdr., Ambiguous equivoca- 
tions, affected accu rtations, sophisticated expressions. 
1639/69 Hkylin Cosmogr. ill. (t6 8a) 38 By the like decutrtt- 
tion we have turned Hlspania unto Spain. 1700 Phil. 
Trans. XXII. $68 The Contraction .. i* performed by the 
decurtation or shortening of the Fleshy Fibres. 
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DMOrvatiOIl (diktuv* 1 Jan). [n. of action f. 
L. db down 4 - ppl. stem of curvdrt to bend, Curve : 
see -atxon,] The action or process of dectirving ; 
the condition of being bent downwards. 
s88> A Nbwton in Encycl. Brit . XII. 358/a There Are 
Trochilidm which possess almost every gradation of decur- 
vation of the bill. 

De o ur vftt nra (dfkfliv&tiuj). [f. as prec. + 
-urb : cf. curvature. 1 «* prec. 

1887 £. D. Cora Orlg. Fittest 376 Constant jarring. . would 
tend to a decurvature of both inferior and superior adjacent 
end walls. 

DCOUTVC (d/kfluv), v. rare. [f. L. db down + 
curvdrt to Curve.] To curve or bend down. 
Hence Deou*rved ppl. a., curved downwards. 

1835 Kirby Hob. 4 Inst. A Hint. I. ix. 374 An incipient de. 
curved spire. 189s Athen&nm 18 June 795/a The upper 
mandible [of a parakeet] was so abnormally accurved. 

Deoury (de-kittri). Also 6 decure. [a. OF. 
decurie or ad. L. decuria a division or company of 
ten, f. dec-em ten, after centuries Century.] 

Rom. Hist, and Antiq. A division consisting of 
ten men, a company or body of ten ; applied also 
to larger classes or divisions {e.g. of tne judiccs , 
s crib sc, etc.). 

i m Bellkndbn Livy 1. (1822^ 30 The faderis, quhilk war 
anenundreth in nowiner, devidit thaimsclf in ten decuris, 
ilk decure contening ten men in nowmer. 1563 7 Buchanan 
Reform. St. Andros Wkx. (1892) 8 The regent sal. .nxxigne 
thayme place in hys class© diuidit in decuriix s$86 T. B. 
La Primaud Fr. Acad . t. 641 The Pretors. .took© a certain 
number of ludges. .who. .were distributed by decuries pr 
tens. 1695 Kennrtt Par. Antiq. (18x8) II. 340 In the 
larger houses, where the numbers amounted to several 
decuries, the senior dean had a special preeminence. 1847 
Grotf Greece 11. xxxi. IV 189, 5000 of these citizens were 
arranged in ten pannelx or declines of 500 each. 

Boons (drk#s). slang. [From the Latin motto 
deem et tutavun on the rim.! A crown-piece. 

1688 Shadwrll Sqr. A tsatia ii.Wks. (1720) IV. 48 To equip 
you with some Meggs, Smelts. Decus's and Georges. i8m 
Scott Nigel xxiii, 4 You see*, he said, pointing to the 
casket, 4 that noble Master Grahame. .has got the dccuse* 
and the smelts 

Decnil (d/ktfs), v. rare. fad. L. deems ore 
to divide crosswise, or in the form of an X, f. 
decus sis the number ten (X), also a ten-as piece, 
and so supposed to be f. dec(-etn)assis.'\ -* De- 
cussate v. 

178a A Monro Compar. Anat, (ed. 3) 25 A double row of 
. . fibres decussing one another. 

t Deoa'SSOntf a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. dec us - 
sant-em , pr. pple. of deettssdre : see prec.] Decus- 
sating, intersecting. 

1685 H. Mors Para. Prophet. 462 Placed on those pro- 
duced docussant Lines. 

Decussate (dfktrsA), a. [ad. L. decussdt-us , 
pa. pple. of decussdre : sec Dkcuhh ] 

1 . Having the form of an X. 

18*5 Hone Every-day Bk . I. 1538 The letter X, styled 
a cross decussate. i88b Farrar Early Chr. I. 85 The de- 
cussate cross now known as the cross of St. Andrew. 

2 . Bot. Of leaves, etc. : Arranged on the stem 
in successive pairs, the directions of which cross 
each other at eight angles, 80 that the alternate 
pgirs are parallel. 

1835 Lindlky I nt rod. Bot. (184'$) II. 383 Decussate , arranged 
in pairs that alternately cross each other. >884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Fhaner. 359 The stem has four angles, 
and bears decussate pairs of opposite leaves. 

Hence Deeu’BB&tely adv., in a decussate manner. 
18418 Dana Zooph (1848) 320 Folia, .transversely coalescent 
or intersecting one another (decussately aggregated). 

Decussate (de kifee’t, d/ktrs^t), v . [f. L. de- 
cussdt-, ppl. stem of decuss-dre : see Dkcuss.] 

1 . trans. To cross, intersect, lie across, so as to 
form a figure like the letter X. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ill 53 The right and 
transverse fibres are decussated t>y the oblfck fibres. 16658 
Phil, ftans. I. B3i These Rainbows did not. .decussate one 
another at right angles. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. 
(1756) I. 58 The inner [fibres] always decussate or cross the 
outer. 1838-8 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 583/1 Their medullary 
fibres . .converge and decussate each other. 

2 . intr. To cross or intersect each other; to form 
a figure like the letter X. 

1713 Dkrham Phys . Theol. iv. vit. 153 The Fibres of the 
external and internal Intercostals decussate. 1835-8 Todd 
Cycl. Anat . I. 251/1 Sometimes they [ligaments] cross or 
decussate with each other. 1875 Blake Zoot. 198 Optic 
nerves, commissurally united, not decussating. 
DccUM&tcd (see prec.), ppl. a . [f. prec. 4 

-ed L] Formed with crossing lines Tike an X ; 
crossed, intersected ; having decussations or inter- 
sections. 

.*«S8 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus I. 37 The decussated 
characters In many consulary coynes. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
430 A decussated cross. 1755 Johnron, Netnvrk , any thing 
retipulated or decussated, at equal distances, with inter- 
stices between the intersections. 1841 Johnston in Proc. 
Berm. Nat. Club I. 367 Shell, .spirally ndged with fine de- 
cussated stris in the Interstices. 

b. Rhet. Consisting of or characterized by two 
pairs of clauses or words, those in each pair corre- 
sponding to those in the other, but in reverse order ; 
chiastic. 
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1 i8a$ Webster s.v., In rhetoric, a decussated period ix one 
that consists of two rising and two falling clauses, placed m 
alternate opposition to each other. 

S«OHSMtillg, ppl. > 1 ■ [-iso 2.] Crossing, 

intersecting. 

I 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 680/t These decussating 
fibres. «®SS Holden Hum. Osteal. (1878) 9 Arranged in 
decussating curves like the arches in Gothic architecture. 

Dooujsation (dekrs^Jan). [ad. L. decussd - 
tidn-em , n. of action f. decussdre : see Decuss and 
-ation.j Crossing (of lines, rays, fibres, etc.) so 
as to form a figure like the letter X ; intersection. 

1658 in Blount Glossogr, 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. 
Cyrus i. 37 The Letter x* that is the Emphatical decussa- 
tion, or fundamental figure 1 66a Evelyn ChaUogr. (1769) 
90 Performed in single and masterly strokes, without de- 
cussations, And cross hatchings. 167a Newton in Rigaud 
lorr. Sci. Men (184*) II. 344 By the iterated decussations 
of the rays, objects will he rendered less distinct. 1913 
Dkrham Phys. Theol. iv. it. 95 A Coalition or Decussation 
of the Optick Nerves. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 
480/t The point at which the decussation [of nerve-fibres m 
the brain] takes place is about ten lines below the margin 
of the pons Varolii. 

b. Rhet . An arrangement of clauses, etc. in 
which corresponding terms occur in reverse order; 
chiasmus. 

1841 Tait's Mag. VIII, 561 They have, .become weary of 
these pretty grammatico-metrical cuttings and decussations. 

H Erroneous use, app, for Dkci/hhion, striking off. 

1654 H. L'KsrRANc.K Chat. I (1655) 117 He yeilded his 
head to de-cussation, to the striking off. 

+ DocU’BB&tive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. deeussdt 
ppl. stem of decuss dre + -ivk.] Characterized by 
decussation; crossing. Hence Daouwaattvaly 

*658 Sir T. Brovvnf. Gard. Cyrus iii. 56 By deeuxsative 
diametral*, Quincunciall Lines nnd angles. Ibid. i. 38 The 
Hjjh-Priest was anointed dectissattvely or in the form of 

t Decn'ftsion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cteiussion-em, 
n. of action f. decutfre to shake down, beat down, 
etc., f. De- I. 1 4 quattre (0 shake.] A shaking 
down or off. 

1684 Evflyn Pomona (1729) 94 Making a Quantity of 
Cider with Windfall*, which he let ripen in the Hoard, near 
n month interceding between the time of their Decussion, 
and that which Nature intended for their Maturity. 1674 
Blount Glossogr., Dec usd on , a xtriking or shaking off ; a 
beating down. 

II DeextSBO'rium. Surg. [mod.L. f. decuss-, 
ppl. stem of deeuttre ; see prec. and -obium. In 
mod.F. dilcussoirc.] 4 An instrument for keeping 
down, or separating to a sufficient extent, the dura 
mater in the operation of trepanning, to protect It 
from injury, and to facilitate the discharge of mat- 
ters from its surface ' (Syd. Soc. Lex. 188 a). 

+ DeoU'te, V. obs — 0 [ad. L. decutbe (sec 
above).] 16*3 Cocker am, Decut e , to cut off. 

f Decu*tient, a. Obs.- 0 [ad. L. decutient-cm , 
pr. pple. of deeutfre (see above).] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Decut tent , that shakes or beats 
down, 

Deoyl (de’sil). Chem. [f. Or. 8c na ten-4-YL.] 
The tenth member of the series of hydrocarbon 
radicals having the formula C H H 9n +, ; the mon- 
atomic alcohol radical C 10 H 9 , ; also called Decatyl. 
Used attrib. in decyl series , compounds , chloride , 
etc. 

Hence derivatives as De'eyUne, the olefine of 
the decyl series C, ( , H M ; Deoy Uo, of or pertaining 
to decyl, as in decylic alcohol , hydride , etc. So | 
Define, the liquid hydrocarbon C, 0 H„, the 
ethinc or acetylene member of the decyl series. 
Cf. Dboank, Decene. 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem . V 1000 Decyl, Rutyl, Capryl, 
,.Cio Hu.. Hydride of Decyl .. Chloride of Decyl. 187a 
/bid. VI. 543 Decylic compounds, .derived from tne funda- 
mental hydrocarbon C10 Hw, decyl hydride . . Decylene , 
C10 Hao- *875 Ibui. VII. 433 Decent and Deane . 
Beoypher, obs. form of Decipher. 

Bed, obs. form of Dead, Death, Deed, Did (see 
Do v .)- 

Ded&in, early form of Diedain. 

Dedal, Dedalian, etc. : see Djcdal, etc. 

Dedane, var. of Dedeign v . 2 

II DedlUUI (d^dan*). Tennis. [F. dedans gallery 
of a tennis court, special application of deaans in- 
side, interior, subst. use of dedans adv. inside, f. de 
of, from, by, with, etc. 4 dans within OF. dens , 
itself f. de + enz L. intus inside, within.] The 
open gallery at the end of the service-sine of a 
tennis-court. 

1706 in Phillies fed. Kersey). t$y% J. Marshall Ann. 
Tennis 36 At Lord s. .the net. Instead of being equidistant 
from each end of the Court, is nearer to the d^lanx than to 
the other end by 1 A. xSSe Pall Mall G. za May tx/x The 
forcing for the dedans ana the atopping were magnificent. 
1890 A then stum 31 June 794/3 Let any young man . . go 
into the 4 dedans ’ of a tennis court while a good match is 
going on. 

Dedayn, -e, early forms of Disdain. 

Dedbote, var. of Deedbote Obs. 

Dedd(e, dede, obs. ff. Dead, Death, Defp, 

I Dade, obs. pa. t. of Do. 


t Dede'OOrate, n. Obs. [ad. L. dedteortibus, 
m. pple, of dtdecorare to disgrace ; see next.] 
j Disgraced, disgraceful. 

13. . Phylogamus in Skelton's Wks. ( 1 8431 1 . p. cx\ i, O jxoei 
. . Dedecorate and indecent. Insolent and insensate. 

DtdeOOratt (dfde k6r^t\ v. [f. L. dedeco nd , 
ppl. stem of d?decorare to disgrace, f. dhiecus , dc- 
decor - disgrace, f. De- I. 6 + decus, decor-, grace, 
etc. In sense a, f. De- II. 1 4 Decorate.] 

1 1 - trans. To disgrace, dishonour. Obs. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode 13 (D.) Why Utt'st weak© 
Wormes Thy head dedecorate With worthiest briers, and 
flesh-transpiercing thoraesT 1603 Cocker am, Dedecorate, 
to dishonor, or shame one. 

2 . To disfigure ; to do the opposite of decorating. 
1804 Syd. Smith Mor. Philos, xi. (1850) 137 If a trades- 
man . . were to slide down gently into the mud, and de- 
decorate a pea green coat. 1887 Spectator 35 June 867/1 
The vulgar ana misleading caricatures which de-decoratc 
these admirable chapters. 

Dedecora’tion. rare [ad. L. dcdecoi a- 
tidn-em , n. of action f. dciia orare : sec prcc.] * A 
disgracing or dishonouring* (Phillips 1658) ; hence 
in Hailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets, 
t Dede corons, a. Obs — 0 [ad. L. dedecoros - 
its, later synonym of dcdecorus disgraceful, f. Dk- 
I. 6 4 decorus : see Decorous.] Disgraceful, un- 
becoming. So f DsdrooroN a. 

17*7 Baiikv vol, II, Dedecorosr, full of shame and dis- 
honesty. Dedecorout, uncomely, unseemly, dishonest. 1735 
Johnson, Dedeiorons, disgraceful, reproachful, shameful. 
[Hence in inod. Diets.] 

t Deddign, -dein, -deyno, sb. and vd Early 
form of Dibdain. 

t Dedei'gn, v.'t Si. Obs. Forms: 4-6 de- 
deyn^e, dedoin^e, 5 dedyne, 6 dedeyne, de* 
denye, deden(e, dedane, deding. [A derival he 
of Deign v. % m which the prefix de- ap])eais to be 
taken in the sense ‘down* ^Dk- I. 1), so as to 
strengthen the notion of condescension ; or which 
may nave arisen by confusion of dedeign {~dt\- 
dattt) with deign . It seems to be confined to Scotch, 
and to have no analogies in French or Latin.] 

1 . ~ Deign v. i. (In first quot. impers.) 

1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 376 He wex in all his dedix lele ; 
For him dedeyn)eit noent lo dele With trechery. 1493 
J a*. I Kingis Q. clxvin, Madame, bot that ^our graie 
dedyne, Oft }our grete inycht, my wiuis to en»pire. 14 
Hocclkvk Mother of God 51 For Chrixt of the dedeyn>t 
\Ph, MS. hath deynedl for to take Boihe flescht and bfood 
i 1300 Lancelot 240 And in his body.. The Ironsione of o 
brokine sper that wax, Quhich no man out dedenyt to ura*. 
1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 618 That walddeding with his 
nuctoritie Wji to support in oure necessities 15*1-33 Douglas 
ASnels 1. vi. 53 (ed. 1553', I dedein^e [v r. den^e] not to 
rcsxaue Sic honour 

2 . To lower. 

*316 Bfllendfn Cron. Siot. (1821) I. 123 The Komnins 
wala nocht dedenye thair majcxte, to sately the dexire of 
barbar pepill. 

Dedely, obs. form of Deadly. 

Dedente* var. of Dedeign i/. 2 ; obs. pa. t. pi. of Do. 
Dedentltion (dfdcnti-Dn\ Fhys. [1. I)k- II. 
1 + Dentition.] The shedding of the teeth ; e*p. 
of the first set. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eh. iv. xii. 216 In the firm 
[Septenary] is Dedentition or falling of teeth. 1837 Dun 
GL tsoN Dut. Med. •*. v. Dentition, Dedentition begin* about 
the age of 6 or 7. *88a in Syd. Soc. Lea. 

Dedenye, dedeyn(e, etc., var. Dedeign 
and early ff. Disdain. 

Dedieant (dedikfint). [ad. L. dediednt-em , 
pr. pple. of dediedre to Dedicate.] One who 
dedicates. 

1881 Hubnkr in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 127 (Rom. Inscrip- 
tions ), The proper form of the dedication .also the name 
of the dedicants, .and the formulae of the offering, 
t De'dieate, pci. fple. and ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 
Also a- 6 dedioat. [ad. L. dedicates consecrated, 
formally devoted, pa. pple. of dediedre (see next). 
Used both as pa. pple. and adj. t but now only as 
an archaic synonym of dedicated , J Dedicated. 

c 1386 Chaucrr Pars. T. F890 In chirche,or in chirche-haw<*, 
in cnirche dedicate, or noon. 1494 Fabvan Chron. 1. ii. 9 An 
old Temple dedycat in the honoure of . . Diana. 1335 Cov* r- 
dai e Ezek. xliv. 39 Euery dedicate thinge in Israef shall be 
theirs. 1363 Calfiiili. Answ. Treat Crosse (1846) 5 You 
have dedicate your l>ook to the Qucen’x highness. *643 
Milton Divorce viL (1851) 35 Every true Christian . . t* a 
person dedicate to joy and peace. 1646 P. Bulkrley Gospel 
Covt. 111. 275 The dedicate things which should have been 
to the honouring of God. 1798 Colfriogk Nightingale , 
Like a lauly vow’d and dedicate To something more than 
Nature in the grove. 1814 Sot/Tiirv Roderick x, 1 vow'd, 
A virgin dedicate, to pax* my life Immured. 

Dedicate (dcdikiit), V. [f. L. dedicate ppl. 
stem of dediedre to declare, proclaim, devote (to 
a deity) in a set form of words, to consecrate, f. 
Db-4 diedre to say, proclaim, make over formally 
by words, a weak vb. from stem die - of die Ire to 
say, tell ; cf. the adj. formative -diem -saying, 
-telling ; also abdicate. For the pa. pple., dedicate 
(see prec.) has been used, and in 16th c. the same 
form was used for the pa. t, as if short for dedicated .] 

15* 
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1. trans. To devote (Jo the Deity or to a sacred 
person or purpose) with solemn rites; to surrender, 
set apart, ana con.sccrate to sacred uses. 

(The leading sense, which more or less colours the others.) 
1530 Palikir. 509/1, 1 dcdyc.it* a churche. 1548-9 (Mar) 


not make use of for any tiling oat 
Trav. {1677)396 The Monks . . sni 


ain. 1665 Si rT. Herbert 
lave the upper part of their 


1530 Palsgr. 509/1, 1 dcdyc.it* a churche. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Putt. Baptism , Whosoeuer is here dedl* 
rated to thee bv our office and ministerie. 1555 Eden 
Decades 73 To whom he buytded and dedicate a chapelt and 
an alt&re 1651 Hoiwks Leviath. m. xxxix. 247* Any Edifice 
dedicated by Christians t<* the worship of Christ. 1659 
Pkarson Ova/ ( 1819) 3 Many are the enemies of those 
persons who dedicate themselves unto his service. sSsa 
K. Digbv Bioadst. lion. (1846) II. 337 ( I'ant red us), The 
99th of September has been dedicated "to St Michael and all 
Angels ever since the fifth century. 1885 Roll Mall G. 
2 Jan 10/7 The precedent set by the Dishop of St Albans 
in dedicating a cemetery, in lieu of consecrating it in a 
strictly legal way. 
b. fig. 

1599 Sh a k 8. •//*'/. J' iv. Chor. 37 Nor doth be dedicate 
one lot of colour Vnto the wearie and all-watched Night. 
1606 — Tr. 4 Cr. 111. 11. no Well Vnckle, what folly I com* 
mit t I dedicate to you. 1678 Salmon Land. Disp. 578/1 
A Pectoral Decoction . . is Dedicated to the Lungs. 

2. transf. To give up earnestly, seriously, or 
wholly, to a particular person or specific purpose; 
to Assign or appropriate; to devote. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 3 We must dedicate our myndes 
wholly to folowe the moste wise and learned menne. 1595 
SrfcNSRR Col . Clout 472 To her my thoughts I daily dedi- 
cate. 1631 Walton Angler Ep Ded. 3 When you . . devest 
your self of your more serious business, and . . dedicate a day 
or two to this Recreation. 1718 Prior Solomon 11. 818 It bid 
her .. dedicate her icmnant life To the just duties of an 
humbk wife. 1771 Junius Lett. \li.\. as7 The remainder 
of the summer shall be dedicated to your amusement. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages( 1873) I. 504 The dukes of Savoy were 
.. completely dedicated to the French interests. 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy <f It. 1 st. 1 . 236 It assumed the title of the 
Via Triumphalis, from the processions to which it was dedi- 
cated. 

3. To inscribe or address (a book, engraving, 
piece of music, etc.) to a patron or friend, as a 
compliment, mark of honour, regard, or affection. 

1C4S Bookdk Dyetary Prcf. (1870) 227 And where I hauc 
dedicated this bokc to your grace [etc.] 1603 Bacon Adv. 

to dedicate them 


dedicated this bokc to your grace [etc.] x6 
Learn. 1. iii. 8 9 The ancient custom was to 


only to private and equal friends, or to entitle the books 
with their names. *737 Fielding Hist Reg. Dcd., Asking 
leave to dedicate, therefore, is asking whether you will pay 
for your dedication, and in that sense I believe it is under- 
stood by both authors and patrons. 183a W. L. Garrison 
Thoughts African Colon, p. iii. I dedicate this work to my 
countrymen. 1848 Thackeray Van Bair, To B. W. Procter 
this story is affectionately dedicated. 

+ b. To address (a letter or other communica- 
tion) to. Ohs. ran. 

1688 Col. Re Penn sy iv. 1 . 236 That some things of that 
Nature had been proposed anti Dedicated to y* proprietor, 
by himself . . to which he believed he should receive his 
Answer by y* ffirst Shipping hether. 1796 Black Lett, to 
Adam Smith 26 Aug., 1 heard that he hau dedicated a letter 
to you, desiring you not to come, 

4. Law. To devote or throw open to the use of 
the public (a highway or other open apace). 

1843 Penny Cyci. XXVII, 153/2 It is necessary that the 
party dedicating should ha\e a sufficient interest in the land 
to warrant such dedication. 

b. To open formally to the public ; to inaugu- 
rate, make public. 

189a Times (Weekly ed.) 21 Oct. 5/4 President Harrison 
cannot visit Chicago to dedicate the World’s Fair. 

Dedicated (de # dik*W»d\ ppl. a . [f. prcc. + 
-ED.l Sacredly, solemnly, or formally devoted ; 
wholly given up, etc. ; inscribed (as a book\ 
r 1600 Shake. Sonn. Ixxxii. 3 The dedicated words which 
writers use Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 16x1 
Bible 2 Kings xii. 4 All the money of the dedicated things. 
i66x Boyi r Style of Script. Ep. Ded. (1675) 2 In the dedi- 
cated book. 1805 Wordm*. Prelude iv. Wks. (1888) 261/2 
That I should be . . A dedicated Spirit. 

Dedicatee (dc dik/tf ). [A modem formation 
from Dedicate v. + -ke, correlative to dedicator .] 
One to whom anything is dedicated. 

1760^-7* H. Brooke Bool of Qual. I. Introd. iv, The writer 
ana his patron, the dedicator and the dedicatee. x8oa S* n. 
Smith in Edin. Rev I. 22 The worthy dedicatees, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen. x88x Saintsbury Dryden 108 Assi- 
duous visits to patrons and dedicatees. 

Dedicating (de’dtkctii)\ vhl. sb. [-INC L] 
The action of the verb Dedicate ; dedication. 

1335 Coverdalr Pan. iii. 3 The dcdicatynge of y* ymage. 
1611B idle A ton. vii, 11 The dedicating of the Altar. 

De*dioating, ppl a. [ing -.] That dedicates. 

s666 J. Serokant Let. Thanks 32 He is Mr. Stillingfleets 
dedicated and dedicating friend. 

Dedication (dedik^Jsn). [a. OF. dedication, 

■ cion ( 14 th c. in Godef.), ad. L. dediedtion-em , n. 
of action from dediedre to Dedicate.] 

1. The action of dedicating, the fact of being 
dedicated ; a setting apart and devoting to the 
Deity or to a sacred purpose with solemn rites. 

138a Wyclif Num. vii. 88 Thes thlnges ben offrid in the 
ilenicacioun of the autcr, whanne it is anoynt. 1387 Trfvisa 
Higden VII. 3^1 Kyng William, .commaundede nyh alle 
bisshot)j>es of Kngelond bat J>cy schulde come to bat dcdica- 
noun pe fiftenj** day of May. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 165 
William . . aftir tyme that he had bigg id the Cherch ageyn, 
Jesircd that the Kyng schuld com 10 ihe dedicacion. 1643 
Burroughs# Exp. Hosea viii. (1652' 292 Dedication is when I 
jive a thing out of my own power, for a pious use, that I can- 


head by way of distinction from the Laity and for dedication. 
1776 Gibbon Ded. 4 E. I. xvii. 444 The founder prepared to 
celebrate the dedication of his city. 

b. The form of words in which this net is ex- 
pressed. 

xsao Caxton* s Chron. Eng. iv. 38/1 He ordeyned the dedy* 
cacyon of the chirche every yere sholdc be sayd. 1607 Top- 
bell Eourf. Beasts (1673) 264 Metellus the Macedonian 
raised two porches . . without in»cription or dedication. 

o. The commemoration of such an act ; the day 
or feast of dedication (of a church). 

Eeast op the Dedication : the animal commemoration of 
the purification of the Second Temple by Judas Macca- 

ba;us. 

c >400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 87 When grete festez com- 
mez . . an J>c dcdicacioun of be kirk. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 03 
Dedicacion, dedicacio , enccnnia. 1530 Palsgr. 212/2 Dedi- 
cation a feestfull day, dedicace. 1695 Kknnktt Par. Antiq. 
(18x8) II. 305 The dedication of churches should in all places 
be celebrated on the first Sunday of the month October. 

2. fig. The giving up or devoting (of oneself, 
one’s time, labour, etc.) to the service of a person 
or to the pursuit of a purpose. 

x6oi Siiaks. Ttvel.A. v. i. 85 His life I gaue him, and did 
thereto ndile My loue without retention or restraint, All his 
in dedication. x6xx — Wint . T. iv. iv. 577 A Course more 
promising, Then a wild dedication of your sclucs To vnpathM 
Waters. 1841-44 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 
177 We need change of objects. Dedication to one thought 
is tpiickly odious, 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) I. 345 The 
dedication of himself to the improvement of his fellow* 
citizens. 

3. The dedicating of a book, etc. ; the form of 
words in which a writing, engraving, etc., is dedi- 
cated to some person. 

1598 Florio Diet F.p. Ded. 1 This dedication . . may haply 
make your Honors muse. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. 

8 9 Neither is the modern dedication of books and writings, 
as to patrons, to be commended. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 136 t 6 Nothing has so much degraded literature from 
its natural rank, as the practice of indecent and promiscuous 
dedication. 1887 Bovsen Virgil, Eclogue vi. Argt., The 
Eclogue opens with a dedication to the Roman general 
Varus. 

f4. Special appropriation. Obs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 225 It should 
seeine by the dedication of the name [Shcppcyl, that this 
Ilandc was long since greatly esteemed either for the number 
of the sheepe, or for the fineness* of the flcesc. 

6 . Law. The action of dedicating (a highway, 
etc.) to the public use. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Highway, A street built 
upon a person's own ground is a dedication of the Highway 
so far only as the publick has occasion for it, viz. for a right 
of passage. 1843 Penny Cyci. XXVII. 153 The dedication 
of n way to the public may be by writing or by words, 1883 
E. P. Wolstkn holme Settled Land Act 28 Dedication to 
the public is a term generally applied to the act of throwing 
roads open to the use of the public. 

0. aft rib. and Comb., as d. feast, festival ; dedica- 
tion cross, a cross painted or carved on a church 
or altar at its dedication ; dedication day, the 
anniversary of the dedication of a church, observed 
as a festival. 

1581 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 323 b, The feastes . . | 
of the patrone of the church, dedication day, and Relick- , 
sonday. 169$ Kknnett Par. Antio. (1818) II. 306 The 
primitive fair in Oxford was on the day of St Friaeswide, 
because it was the dedication day of the chief conventual 
church. Ibid. 708 The dedication feasts fell on those days. 
1848 B. Webb Continent. Ecclesiol. 57 Remains of , . a dedi- 
cation-cross. x88s Bloxam Gothic Arch. II. 155 We 
sometimes meet with dedication or consecration crosses 
imbedded In the external wall* of churches. 
Dediea*tional, a. [f. prec, + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to dedication. 

1884 Springfield Wheelmen s Gas. Nov. 103/2 The mem- 
bers . . met at the new rooms . . to witness the dedicational 
exercises. 

Dedic&tive (de dik^tiv), a. [ad. L. dediedtiv - 
us, f. dcdicdP, ppl. stem of dediedre to Dedicate ; 
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1 1. 79 Here it> a temple of Mara with a dedicatlve inscription. 
x8as Coleridge A ids Reft. (1848) 1. 28 The religious nature 
and dcdicative force of the marriage vow. 

Dedicator (de’dik^tai). [a. L. dedicator , 
agent-n. f. dediedre to Dedicate.] One who de- 
dicates ; esp. one who inscribes a book to a friend 
or patron, 

1596 W. Barley New Bk. Tab lit u re A ij b (Stanfi), The 
first of these cause* doth shew a greedic mindc in the 
Dedicator. 1663 Davfnant Siege of Rhodes Ded., The ill 
manners and indiscretion of ordinary Dedicators. 1709 
Pont Ess. Cnt. 503 Leave dangerous truth* to unsuc- 
cessful Satyrs, Ana flattery to fulsome Dedicators. 1763 
H, Walpole Lett. Montagu clxxxi, It 1* usual to give dedi- 
cators something. 1855 Lewis Crtd. Early Rom. Hist. I. 
ix. 31a Here they dedicate .some brazen bowls ..with the 
name* of the dedicators. 

Dedioato*rial (de dik Jt5»-ri&l), a. [f. as De- 
dicatory + -al.] « Dedicatory. 

1844 J. W. Donaldson Varronianus 131 Tuscan inscrip, 
tiont . . of a sepulchral or dcdicatorial character, 

D+diofttorily (de dik/urfli), adv. [f. Dedi- 
catory a. + -ly *.] In a dedicatory manner. 

xSat Blackw . Mag. X, 200 'The Thomas Hope, who writes 
so dcdicatorily to Louisa from Duchess Street, 


Dtdieatonr (de*dik**tari, -k/tari\ a. and sb. 
[f. L. type *aedicdtdri-us, £ dediedtdr-em Dedi- 
cator ; see -ORY. Cf. mod.F. djdicatoirc .] 

A. adj. Relating to, or of the nature of, dedi- 
cation ; that has the attribute of dedicating, serving 
to dedicate. Used chiefly of literary dedication, as 
in epistle dedicatory. 

150$ Randolphes Phantasey (in Satir. Poems Reform, (1800) 
i.), The Epistle dedioatorie . . to Mr. Thomas Kandolpne. 
1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 121 Whose face is 
as ciuill as the outside of a Dedicatory Boolte. x6sx Bible, 
The Epistle Dcdicatorie. To the Most High and Mightie 
Prince, lames, etc. 1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 
IV. 514 The episLle dedicatory is full of respect to the pope. 
1840 Ellis Elgin Math. II. 108 We read of similar dedi- 
catoryofTerings in the Bible. 

t B. sb. A dedicatory inscription or address. 

*59® Yong Diana, As Collin in his French dedicatorie to 
the I (lustrous Prince Lewis of Lorraine at large setteth 
downe. 164a Milton Apol, Smect . (1851) 259 Neere a kin 
to lum who set forth a Passion Sermon with a formall Dedi- 
catory in £reat letters to our Saviour. 1674 Hickman Quin- 
quart. Hist . (ed. 2) Ep. A v, Commended in the Dedicatory 
as being [etc.]. 

Dedioatnre (de’dik^tiiu). rare. [f. L. dedicdU, 
ppl. stem + -urk.] The act of dedication. 

c 1850 Mrs, Browning Sabbath Morning at Sea viii, 
1 would not praise the pageant high Yet miss the dcdicature, 

t Dedie, v. Obs. [a. F. didie-r (lath c. in 
Ilatzf.), ad. L. dediedre to Dedicate.] To dedicate. 

ex 430 Pilgr. Lyf M a nhode 1. xv. (1869) 12 Whan thou 
clediedest and halVedest and blissedest the place. 1485 
Caxton C has. Gt. 16 Yf thou haddext dedyed hym to my 
goddes he were now alyue. 1549 Cornpl. Scot. Ep. 7 The 


goddes he were now alyue. 1549 Comp/. Scot. Ep. 7 The 
quhilk tracteit i hef dediet anue dircckyt to jour nobil 
grace. 

+ De*dify, dedefy, V. Obs. [app. a confused 
form from F. didier , or L. dediedte , to Dedicate, 
and edify (f edefy), F. hiifier, L. irdificdre.] To 
dedicate (a building). Hence De*difying vbl. sb. 

148* Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 30 The awter that is dedi- 
fyed and halowd in the worschipe of seynte laurence. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 194/2 Say tit remycc dyd halo we and 
dedefye hit. 1483 Cath. A ngi. 93 Dedytyc, die are, dedicare , 


Caxton 6 old. Leg. 194/2 baynt remycc dyd halowe and 
dedefye hit. 1483 Cath. A ngf. 93 Dedytyc, die are, dedicare, 
sam tifuare. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxxxti. ixs Any forthcr 


busyncssc touchyng the dedyfying of y« savd Churche. 

t Dedigna-tion. obs. [a. OF. dfdipiation 
(Godef.), ad. L. dedigndtidn-cm, n. of action from 
dedignare , art to reject as unworthy, Disdain, f. 
I)e- I. 6 + digit at i to think worthy, f. digttus 
worthy.] 

1. Disdain, scorn, contempt. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg . 298 Manie men have dedigna- 
cioun for to worche wij> her hondis. c 1450 tr. De Imitations 
111 lxiii, Wo to hem bat haue dedign&cion to meke hem 
self wilfully wi|> smatc children. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 
it. 3 Not only with a dedication of good works, but 
also with an indignation against good workers. 1716 M. 
Davies A th. Brit. II. 270 The Socinians reject the Imputa- 
tion, .with the utmost Horror and Dedignation. 

2. Displeasure, anger ( *= Disdain sb. a) ; pass., 
state of being under a person’s displeasure, dis- 
favour. 

1538 Lei and Hitt. IV. 33 Wainflete was very great with 
Henry the vi, wherby he was in great Dedignation with 
Edward the iv. 

+ De*digne, v. Obsr 0 [ad. L, dedignare (see 
prcc.)] # 

1 to 1 Cockeram, Dedigne, to dtsdaine. 

t Dedi’gnify, v . Obs . [f. De- II. i + Dignify 
traits. To deprive of dignity or worthiness ; 
to disparage, flout. 


z6$4 Gayton Pleas. Holes 111. xl. 151 What greater affront 
could he put upon himselfe, then to dedignine his counte- 
nance, as not worthy to be look'd on by a lady. 

II DedimilS (de-dimife). Law . [From the words 
of the writ, dedimus potestatem , Lat. i we have 
given the power ’.] A writ empowering one who 
is not a juage to do some act in place of a judge. 

1489-90 Plumpton Corr. 92 Afore Easter, send upp your 
pardons, wrytes of dedimus. 171* Axbutjinut John Bull 
1. vii, He talks of nothing but . . Writs of Error, Actions of 
Trover and Conversion, Trespasses, Precipes et Dedimus. 
1771 Smollk rT Cl. ll. 26 June, He . . found means 
to obtain a Dedimus as an acting justice of peace. 1800 
Be nth am Method of Census Wks. (1843) X. 35V1 Acting 
justices, .who have taken out their respective dedimuses. 
Deding, var. of Dedeion vJ Sc. 

Dedir, obs. form of Didder v„ to tremble. 
JDediet, obs. form of didst : see Do v. 
Deditician (dediti*J£n), sb. and a. Rom. Law . 
Also -itian. [f. L. deditici-us, orig. an alien enemy 
who had surrendered unconditionally, then a freed - 
man of the class described below ; f. dedit-, ppl. 
stem of dedfre to surrender : see -ictods and -an.] 
A freedman who, on account of some grave 
offence committed during his state of slavery, was 
not allowed the full rignts of citizenship. Also 
at (rib. or as adj. 

x88o Muir head Ulpum t. 6 is Those freedmen are ranked 
M dediticians who have been put in chains by their owners 
as a punishment, or branded, or put to the torture because 
of some offence and thereof found guilty, or given up to 
fight either with the sword or with wild beasts, or cast Into 
a gladiatorial trainine-school or into prison, and have after- 
wards been manumitted, no matter how. Ibid. vii. f 4 
A woman of dcditlcian condition. 



DEDITION. 


DEDUCT. 


Hence DaditioiMvoy, the condition or state of 
a deditician. 

Ddclitioil (dfdi'/an). Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
L. dedition-cm, n. of action from dedZrc to lay 
down, give up, f. De- I. 3 + d&re to give, to put.] 
Giving up, yielding, surrender. 

1513 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 135 For dedicion of their 
places townes and strengthen to the Kinges subjection. 
1630 Hammond On Ps. cx. 7. *66 Eastern Princes . . in token 
of dedition exacted from subjugated provinces Earth and 
Water. 1667 Decay ef C hr. Piety xiii. 8 1. £34 P’hcy] make 
an entire dedition of themselves, and submit to the severest 
and ignoblest vassalage. 1705 Stan hops Paraph r. IV. 598 
He disputes not the. .Dedition made by his Faction. 1831 
Gallenga Italy 367 He insisted upon distinct and positive 
terms of dedition. 

f Dediti'tioua, a. rare~°. [f. L. deditui-us, 

- llius (see above} + -ous.] (See auot.) 

17x7 Bailey vol. II, D edit it tons , yielding, or delivering 
himself up into the power of another. 

Dedly, obs. form of Deadly. 
f Dedoctor Obs. ttonce-wd. [cf. De- II. 
3 ; agent-n. f f L. dedocerc to cause to unlearn, 
to teach the contrary of, f. De- I. 6 + doccre to 
teach : cf. Doctor.] 

1656 Hoboes 6 ix Lessons vi. ad Jin., Dcdoctors of morality. 

Dedoggerelize, dedogmatize: sec Dk- II. 1. 

Dedolation (d*d<?L 71 Jan). Med. [n. of action 
from L. dedolare to hew away, f. De- 1.7 + do fare 
to chip, hew.] 4 The shaving off of a portion of 
the skin or other part of small importance by an 
oblique cut’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 

1837 Dunglison Med. Diet. s. v.. It is commonly on the 
head that wounds by dedolation are observed. 

f DedoTeate, v. Obs - 0 [irreg. f. L. dedolerc : 
see Dedolknt.] 

16*3 Cockkram, Dedolent e , to end ones sorrow or gricfc. 
t De dolence. Obs. [ad. L. dedolentia abandon- 
ment of grief, ceasing to grieve, f. dedole re : see 
Dedolknt.] Absence of grief or sorrow ; insen- 
sibility, callousness. 

1606B irnik Kirk- Bn nail (1833) 10 Our Heroik burials 
wherein the toutting of trumpets, trampling of steades, and 
trooping of men, may sufficiently testffie the dedolence of 
men. 1633 Rogers Treat. Sacraments* 11. 127 This chases 
away the cloudes of dedolence and impcnitency. 1633 
T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 15 There is a dedolence, to be 
in pain and not to feel it. 

t De dolency. Obs. [f. L. dedolentia : see 
next and -ency. j - prec. 

a 1617 Bayne On Coloss. (1 6 ja) 100 That is a blockish head 
which can. .goe on in a Stoical! dcdolcncy. 1635 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. v. (1660) 31/3 Riches & treasures in their 
Coffers, numness and dedolency in their Consciences. 

+ Dedolent, a. Obs. [ad. L. dedolent-em , pr. 
pple. of dddolere to give over grieving, f. De- I. 6 
+ dolere to grieve.] That feels sorrow no more ; 
feeling no compunction ; insensible, callous. 

1633 Rogers Treat. Sacraments 11.23 With an insensible, 
dedolent heart, with a dead ben um me tT spirit. 16x7 Waku 
Simp. Cobltr ao Men . accursed with indelible infamy and 
dedolent impenitency. 1698 R. Fergusson View Ecctes. 46 
His Forehead is Brass double gilt and his Understanding. . 
Callous and Dedolent. 

Deduoate (de-diwk^t), v. (See quot.) So 

De-duo&ted, Deduca'tion, De ducator. 

1867 F urnivall Pref. to Hymns to Virgin p. viii, Many 
educated (or d educated) persons. Notes We saaly want some 
word like this deducat c } a education , &c., to denote the wilful 
down-leading into prmudicc and unreason . . Let any one 
think of the amount of deducation attempted about the Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. &c., and then see how hard the dc- 
ducators still are at their work t 

Deduce (dJdiw’s), v, Also 6-7 err on. diduoe. 
[ad. L. deduc-tre to lead down, derive, in med.L. 
to infer logically, f. Dk- I. 1, 2 + duclre to lead. 
Cf. Deduct. In 1 6- 17th c. there was frequent 
confusion of the forms of deduce and Diduce, q. v. 

(The sense-development had already taken place in Latin, 
and does not agree with the chronological data in English.)) 
1 . lit . Irans. a. To bring, convey ; spec, (after 
Lat.% to lead forth or conduct (a colony), arch. 

1578 Banister Hist. Alan v. 71 If any of the wayes de- 
ducing choler, come vnto the bottome or the ventricle. 161a 
Skldkn Illustr, of Drayton 8 17 (R.) Advising him he 
should hither deduce a colony. 1683 Stilling* l. Orig. 
Brit. i. 5 The Romans began to deduce Colonies, to settle 
Magistrates and Jurisdictions here. i8aa T.Taylok Apuleius 
340 Sagacious nature may from thence deduce it [the blood] 
through all the members. 1866 J. B. Rose Virgifs Georg. 
88 Still Ausonian colonists rehearse, Deduced from Troy, 
the incoherent verse. 

tb. To bring or draw (water, etc.) from. Obs. 
ttfos Fulbeckk 2nd Pt. Parall. $4 By that meane he 
deduced water out of the earth, c 1630 R is don Sun'. Devon 

J i 107 (18x0) 104 Conduits .. nourished with waters deduced 
rom put of the fields, 
t c. To bring or draw down. Obs. 
ifet G. Sandys Ovids Met. xii. (1626) 244 Orion* mother 
My calc, eft-soone Could with her charmcs deduce the 
strutting Moone. 

+ 2 . fig, a. To lead, bring. Obs, 

134$ Joys Exp. Dan. Ded. A. iv, Christ himself doth,* 
deduce us unto the readings of thys boke. 1983 J. Hilton 
in Fuller CA. Hist. ix. vi. 1 27 That. ,we be. .made partakers 
of his Testament, and so deduced to the knowledge of his 
godly will. 1706 Collies Reft. Ridic . 25 He continually 
deduces the conversation to this topkk. 


tb. Law . To bring before a tribunal. 

161a Bacon Ess. Judicature (Arb.) 458 Many time*, the 
thing deduced to Iudgement, may bee meutn ct tuum\ etc ), 
t O. To lead away, turn aside, divert. 

1341 Act 33 lien. VIII , c. 3a The vicar . . wolde deduce 
them from their said most accustoinablo parishe church of 
Whttegate, vnto his said church of Ouer. 1647 Lilly C hi . 
Astrot. clxvii. 720 The force of a Direction nuy continue 
many ycers, untill the Significator is deduced to another 
Promittor. 

fd. To bring down, convey by inheritance. 

1633 Bi*. Hall Hard '* Texts 483 If Abraham .. had this 
landTgiven to him for his inheritance, how much more may 
wee, his seed, (to whom it is deduced)., challenge a due 
interest in it. 1641 * Smkc i vmnuus * Anrw, 86(1653) 3a 
How this should have beenc deduced to us in an uninter- 
rupted Line, wee know not. 

8. To draw or obtain front some source ; to 
derive. Now somewhat rare. 

1569-78 Cooper Thesaurus introd., Whether the word be 
a Priinativc or derivative deduced of some other. X596 
H. Clapham Brufe Bible 1. 15 He, of Nothing, created 
Something . . whereout, A 1 other Creatures were to be 
diduced. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 232 A cere- 
mony diduced from the Romans. 1665 Ibid. (1677) 181 
Rivers that deduce their Springs near each other. 1790 
Cow per My Mother’s Picture 108 My boast is not, that 
I deduce my birth From loins enthron d, and rulers of the 
earth. 1869 F akrar Fasti. Speech i (1873) »o The attempt 
to prove that all languages were deduced from the Hebrew. 
D. intr. To be derived, rare. (Cf. to derive.) 
1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti Notes 240 The former 
notion of a bird, .may deduce from the e.cstern word Gap)). 
1889 Courtney^//// 20 The very first principles from which 
it deduces, are so little axiomatic that, etc. 

4 . Irans. To trace the course of,, trace out, go 
through in order (as in narrative or description) ; 
to bring down (a record) front or to* a particular 

} >eriod. f Formerly, also, To conduct (a process), 
tandle, treat, deal with fa matter). 

1318 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Rif. I. 1 . 115 Considering 
how the process might be after the best sort deduced and 
handled, c 1643 Howell Lett. vi. 6 t, 1 will deduce the 
business from the beginning 1659 Bp- Walton Cons id. 
Considered 259 These things are largely deduced and 
handled in the same Prolegomena. 1683 Stili ingi<l. One 
Brit. ui. 88 Having deduced the Succession of the British 
Churches down to.. the first Count el of Arles. 1718-46 
Thomson Spring 577 Lend me your song, ye nightingales 
while I deduce, Thom the first note the hollow cuckoo sings, 
The symphony of Spring. *778 Gibbon Peel. 4 Fall I. 296 
The general design of this work will not permit us to 
deduce the various fortunes of his private lilc x8x8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India 1. (1840) I. 2 To deduce to the present 
times a history of. .the British transactions, which have had 
an immediate relation to Indue 1866 J. NIartineau Ess. 
I. 149 All the optical history.. is elaborately deduced 
5 . To trace the derivation or descent of, to 
show or hold (a thing) to be derived from. 

a X336 Tindale IVks. 21 (R.) Deducyn^ the loue to God 
out of fayth, and the loue of a man’s neighbour out of the 
loue of God. 1979 W. Fui kk Ref. Rastel 715 They could 
not deduce the negiuning from y* Apostles. 1658 Ussiier 
Annals 593 They deduced themselves from the Athenians. 
1676 Hodgson in Phil. Trans . XL 766 Those, .who deduce 
the Scurvy from the use of Sugar. X767 Blackstonk Comm. 
II. 114 He cannot deduce his descent wholly by heirs male. 

0 . To derive or draw as a conclusion from some- 
thing alieady known or assumed ; to deriye by a 
process of reasoning or inference ; to infer. (The 
chief current sense.) 

1529 More Dyalogt hi. Wks. 215/a Y* case once graunted, 
ye deduce your conclusion very surclyc. x6<x Baxt*r 
Inf. Bapt . 87 It must be [known] rationally by deducing it 
from some premises. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth* 11. (1722) 
184 The knowledge of Causes is deduc’d from their Effects. 
1788 Rf.id A > istotle's Log. iv. 84. 83 Rules, .deduced from 
tnc particular cases before determined. s8xa Sir H. Davy 
Chent. Philos . d. viii. It was deduced from an indirect 
experiment. 1849 Murchison Siluria i. (1867) 2 This 
inference has l>een deduced from positive observation. 1883 
Leudfrdorf Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 277 From this we 
deduce a method for the construction, 
b. Less commonly with obj. clause . 

133a Moke Coifut. Tindale Vfks. 461/2 Wc deduce thcr- 
upon that he wil not suffer his church fal into y* erronious 
belief of aide damnable vntcouthe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. vi. 343 That the custome of feasting upon beds 
was in use among the Hcbrcwes, many diduce from tho 
23. of Ezekiel. 

f 7 . To deduct, subtract, Obs. 

1969-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Whs. (1892) 24 The 
principal sal deduce sa mckle of hys gagis. 16x4 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 514 The more wededuce, the fewer wc leave. 
163a B. Jonson Magn. Leuiyu. i, A matter of four hundred 
To be deduced upon the payment. x66a Stilungpu Orig. 
Sacr. f. v. 8 3* *i*7- which being deduced from 3940. the 
remainder is 2823. 

t 8. To reduce (to a different form). Obs. 

1386 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinthed II. xo/i By 
these mcanes the whole land, which is now diuided into fine 
prouinces or portions, maie be deduced and brought into 
one. 1634 Gataker Disc. APol. 36 After that my Morning 
lecture was reduced, or deduced rather, to the ordinaric 
hour in most places. 1749 J. M 11 lan ( title ), Coins Weights 
and Measures, Ancient and Modem, of all Nations, deduccu 
into English on above too Tables. 

Hence Dedu oing vbl. sb. t deduction. 

1930 Palsgr. 212/2 Deducyng, discours. 133a More Confnt. 
Tmdale Wks. 461/a Termes. .ofdrawynjr oute&dedudnges 
and depending vpon scrypture. 1691 Hobbes LevieUh. 11. 
xxv. 133 Consisting in a deducing of the benefit, or hurt 
that may arise, etc. i8ay Whatbly Logic (1837) 258 The 
deducing of an inference from those facts. 


Deduoe&ble, obs. var. of Dbduciblk. 
t Dfda’Cimint. obs. Also 7 diduce - 

snent. [f. Deduce + -men t.) 

1 . A deduction, infetcnce, conclusion. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxiii. #7- i°4 If I woulile 
haue broken them and illustrated them by diducements and 
examples. /(163s Donne Serin, xii. 114 All the Deduce 
ments and Inferences of the Schooles. 168a Dryden Reitg. 
LaiU Pref (Globe ed.) 186 Those deduceincnts, which I am 
confident arc the remote effe< t.s of Revelation. 

2 . A tracing out (sec Pkduck 4'. rare. 

x8ao Bleukw. Mag. VII, 362 A regular deduccment of the 
Batavian line through all the varieties of place and fortune 
Dtdueible (dfdi/JfaTb’l), a. Also 7 (erron.) 
diduoible, 7-8 deduce able. [f. L. deducHc to 
Deduce + -blk.] 

1 . That may be deduced or inferred. 

*6x7 Collins Dgf. Bp. Ely 1. iii. u6 Nothing in deducihle 
out of his doctrine, which fauoun» the Pofkdome. 1678 
R. Barclay Apol, Quakers \ 11. | x. A51 There lisl not any 
difference or ground for it visible in the Text, or dcdutenhle 
from it. 175a I. Gill Trinity i. 14 '1 hese aie consequences 
justly deducihle from our principles. 1867 J. Martin* au 
Ess. 1 1 . 62 Precept is not deducihle from precept. 

b. asi sb. That which is deducihle ; an inference 
that may be drawn. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 511 Yet since it is from Truth, 
and ncr Secretaries (the Casuists), heare their deducibles. 
1861 J. Martinkau Ess. eti . (1891) II. 435 As if they were 
deducibles from the primary spiritual truth. t88t Casi v 
Sequel to Em lid 16 A large number of deducibles may be 
given in connexion with. .Prop, xlvii 
t 2 . That may be or is to be deducted. Obs. fare 
16x3 F. Robak in Rrvenue of Gospel 94 Before 1 conic to 
define the charge diducthle. 

Hcncc Deducibility, Deducibleneaa, the 

quality of being dechiciblc, 

1846 Worci sti-r cites Con midge for dedut ibility. 1881 
Whitcot! & Hori 6 rk N. T. Introd. 867 'liie easy 
deducibility, direct or indirect, of all their readings fi out 
a single text. 17*7 Bailey vol, II, Dedmibteness , capable 
ness of bcin^ deduced. 

Dedtrcive, a. rate [f. Deduce + -i vi- . 
cf. londuiive . ] (Sec quot.) 

*755 Johnson, IKducive, performing the act of deduction 
Diet. 

t Dedn’ct, /// a. Obs. [ad. L. dedmt-us , jm 
pple. of ded fu Ire ; see next. After the formation 
of deduct vb„ used as its pa. pple. till superseded by 
deducted .] Deducted. 

X439 Rolls of Pari. 5 Aflur the sumtnes in the scid Com- 
missions to be dcductc. 1403 Ait 11 Hen, VII , c. 61 fc 1 
Aftir all cjrdinary charges dcducte. 133a Fkuh Minot or 
Glass (1829) 273 The poor, which.. arc the owners, under 
God, of all together, the minister’s living deduct. 

Dednot (d/dxrkt , v . [f. L. deduct -, ppl. stem 
of L. deduc-tre to lead or bring down or away, 
lead off, withdraw, f. De- I. i, 2 + dfu Ire to lead, 
draw. Cf. Deduce; the two verbs were formerly 
to a great extent synonymous, but are now differen- 
tiated in use, by the lestriction of this to sense 1.] 
1 , trans. To take away or subtract from a sum 
or amount. (The current sense.) 

Now said usually of amounts, portions, etc., while subtract 
is properly said only of numbcis ; but dedmt was formerly 
used also of the arithmetical operation. 

1U4 Ch. Accts. Kingston-on-Thames in Lysons Environs 
of London I. 226 RcC™ at the Church Ale and Robyn-hodr, 
all things deducted, 3/. ioj. 6 d. 1330 Ralegh. 509/1, I de- 
ducte, I abate partyculcr sommes out of a great sonime, V 
rabats. 1342 Kkorde Gr. Arty (1575) 107 Dcductc the 
digit from the figure that is ouer him, and write the re- 
mayncr. 1631 Govge God's A mm>s v. 8 18 420 His Mastet 
might buy him bow, and arrowes, and dcaucl the price 
out of his wages. 1646 Sim T. Bmownk Pseud. Ep. iv. 11. 
182 Deducting the waight of that five pound. 1731 John- 
son Rambler No. 108 Fa When wc have deducted all 
that is absorbed in sleep. 1890 Prescott Peru II, 115 The 
royal fifth was first deducted, including the remittance 
already sent to Spain. 1874 Masson Milton (Gold. Treas. 
ed.) I. p. xi, if we deduct the two Psalm Paraphiases. . 
Milton’s literary life may be said to begin exactly with the 
reign of Charles I. 

aosol. 1804 Examiner 641/1 Every shilling squandered 
by Ministers, .deducts from the value of their property 

f 2 . To lead forth, conduct (a colony); De- 
duce 1 a. Obs. 4 

1349 Cov krdalk Erasiu. Par. Phil. Argt., A people de- 
ducted oute of the citie of Philippos* 158a Tsee I)* nn tjm.1 
1600 Holland Livy Pref. 3 Venice was a Colonic deducted 
and drawn© from thence. i 6§7 [see Deduct kd], 
f 3 . To draw or convey (a streamlet) aside ( from 
the main stream). Obs. rate. 

i6ax Burton Anal. Mel. Deinocr. to Rdr. i<> Which as 
a rillet is deducted from that maim* chnnnell of my other 
studies. 1 t6a6 Dick of Devon. 11. 11. in Bullen O. Pi. II. 31 
A ri volet but deducted From the may no Channell. 

f 4 . To derive ; to trace the derivation or descent 
of ; - Deih ( k 3, 5. Obs. 

1330 Palsgk. 17 All suchc wordcs as be deducted out of 
Latin worde*. 1363 T. Stai-lkton Eortr. Faith 04* F01 
more safety to deduct that succession from the See of Home. 
* 577^7 Hounsiild Lhron . II. 9/1 Touching the name 
I hernia, historiographers are not yet agreed from whence it 
is deducted. niUi Bp. Mouniacu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 108 
In deducting the Maccabees from ludah. 1648 Gage lVe\t 
Ind. xx. (1655) >74 From whence commonlyin the Church 
of Rome the Texts and subjects of Sermons are deducted. 
1660 R. Shpringiiam King's Suprem . Asserted ii. (1682; 

All authority . . is derived and deducted from the King’s 
Majesty, 
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t 5. l*o trace ont in order ; to bring down from 
or to a particular period ; « Deduce 4 . Obs . rare. 

154$ Llland Nno-ycaSt Gift in btrype Meet, Mem. I. 
App. cxviii. 330 'The first boke. bcgynnyng at^ the Druides, 
is deducted vino the tynic of tne comyng of S. Augustyno. 
*586„ Many Q. Scots Let. to Babimgton u July in Howell 
S't. Trials (1809) I, 1177 For divers great and importunate 

I considerations which were here too long to be deducted. 

+ 6 . To dcriur by reasoning, infer, deduce. Obs. 
1563 Koxt .1. <v At. 850 b, This parte he deducted and 
proued by sundry tnsmiplcs, and similitudes. 1600 Sir K. 
Hoby Lift, to T. Higgins 37 Which by Logicall conse- 
quence is not Necessarily deducted out of the Premisses. 
1660 tr. Amy raidin' f re at. cone, Reltg. 1. iii. 32 A con cep* 
tion deducted from sober influence of reason 1889 Cafe 
Law Jrul. 203 'lo take nil the circumstances into consider- 
ation and to deduct therefrom, .the act of desertion. 

+ 7. To reduce. Obs. (Cf. Depuck 8 .) 

<599 >8 . Massinger, etc. Old Law nt. i. Clerk. 'Tis but 
mj many months, so many weeks, so many- . Gnotho. Do 
not deduct it to days, ’twill be the more tedious. 

Hence Dedu oted ///. a., Deducting vbl. sb. 
158a Divert Vi yy. (Hakluyt Soc. 1850) 9 The deducting of 
some Colonics of our superfluous people into those temperate 
and fertile partes of America. 1590 Spknskk Hymn Love 
106 Man. nauing yet in hU deducted spright, Some sparks 
remaining of that lieauenly fyre. 1598 Yong Diana bed., 

I I befell to my lot to performe the part of a French Oratour 
by a deducted speech in the same toong. 16*7 May Lin an 
i\ . 434 Though no deducted colony. 

Deductible (d/d-trktfb’l), a. rare. [f. L. 
deduct - (see prec.) + -ble. 1 Capable of being 
deducted. 

1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh 11. <i888> 71 Not one 
found honestly deductible From any use that pleased him. 
DedU'Ctile, a. rare- w . [ad. L^type dcdnctilds , 
f. deduct - Deduct.] 

1717 Baii ly vol II, Deductile, easy to be deducted. 

Deduction (d/dtrkjen). Also 5 deduxion, 
5-6 deduooion, 6 deduoooun. [In some senses 
a. F. deduction (Orcsme 14 th c.), but in most ad. 
L. deduct id n-em, n. of action from L. deduct™ : 
see Deduct, Dkduce. 1 The action of deducting. 

1. The action of deducting or taking away from 
a sum or amount ; subtraction, abatement. 

1483 in Arnoldc Chron. (181 1) 110 The sayde Ri. shall be 
chargeable for the hoolc somme. . wythot ony . deduxion. 
1496-7 Act 12 Hen. 17 /, 1. 12 ft 4 Any deduccion or 
abatement befortyme allowed. 1640 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
A/, iv. xii. 217 He dyed in the day of his nativity, and with* 
out deduction justly accomplished the year of eighty one. 
1776 Smii h W. N. 1. viii. (1869) I. 68 His rent . . makes the 
first deduction from the produce of the labour which is 
employed upon land. 18 ay Jarman Powell's Devises II. 
55 The interest given to them was exclusive of, and with 
u deduction of, that sum. 1868 Freeman Norm. Com/. 
(1826) II. vil, 33 Charges of this kind must always be taken 
witn certain deductions 

b. That which is deducted or subtracted. 

1546111 Eng. Gilds (1870) 197 Wyth the ycrely Resolutes 
and deductions goyng out of the same. 1557 Rkcqrde 
Whetst. X j, For subtraction your nombers are sette downe 
after the common maner, firste the totall, and then the de- 
duction. 1703 T. N. Ctty 4 C. Purchaser 55 In taking 
out the Deductions for the Doors and Window*. 

2. A leading forth or away (tfee. of a colony) ; 
conduct. Now rare or Obs. 

*615 Chatman Odyss \i. 455 Take such way, That you 
yourself may ( ompass . Your quick deduction by my father’s 
grace. 1677 Hai.e Print, Orig. Man. it. x. 228 Deductions 
of Colonies, and new Plantations. 183. Black 7o. Mag. 
XXXI. 574 The solemn deduction (to use the technical 
term) of a legitimate Roman colony. 

+ b. fig* A leading up to something, intro- 
duction. Obs. rare . 

1513 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 61 (R.) He sodainly lefte the 
matter, with which he was in hand, and without any de* 
duction thereunto, .began to repete those wordes again. 

f 3. The action or result of tracing out or setting 
forth in order; a detailed narration or account. 
Obs. (Cf. Deduce 4 , Deduct v. 5 .) 

a 153a Remedic of Love i R.), Ordinately behoveth thee 
first to procede In deduction thereof [this werkcl. 1603 
Florio of ontaigne 1. ix. (i6*a) 17 A long counterfet deduc- 
tion of this storie 1670 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111 . 223 
A solemn deduction and true state of all affairs and particulars. 
1748 Chestkrf. Lett. II. clix. 71 It. .gives a clear deduction 
of the affairs of Europe from the treaty of Munster to this 
time. s8a6 C. Butler Life Grotius 34 We have thus 
brought down our historical deduction of the German 
Empire to the accession of the Emperor Charles, 
f 4. Mus. The succession of notes forming a 
Nexachord; the singing of these in order. Obs. 

1507 Morle \ introd. Mus. 7 Now for the last tryall of your 
tinging in continuall deduction sing this perfectly. 1609 
Douland Omith, Micro l . 26 There are . . three Deductions 
of this kinde. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms . 

+ 5. The process of deducing or deriving from 
i>ome source ; derivation. Obs. 

«6ia Drayton Poly-olb. ix. Notes 145 Affirming that pur 
Britons from them.. had deduction or this nationall title. 
1660 Gale Crt . Gentiles 1. t. H. 12 The deduction of the 
Greek Leters from the Hebrew. 1755 Johnson Dict. % 
Grammar Eng. 'Tongue, Etymology teaches the deduction 
of one word from another. 

b. cotter. That which is derived, rare, 
a 183$ Rickman Archit . 30 There may be some doubt, 
whether the modern Ionic capital is not rather a deduction 
from the Composite than the contrary. 

8 . The process of deducing or drawing a con- 
clusion from a principle already known or assumed; 


spec . in Logic, inference by reasoning from generals 
to particulars ; opposed to Induction. 

1594 Hooker Eccl Pol. 1. xiv. (161 1) 43 And show the 
deduction thereof out of Scripture to be neceisarie. 1651 
Hobbes Gotd. 4 Soc. iii. f 96 The deduction of these Lawes 
is so hard, that [etc.]. Butler Anal. 11. vi. 308 

A matter or deduction and inference. 1789 Bklhham Ess. 

1 . i. 4 It follows by easy and irrefragable deduction, i860 
Adi*. Thomson Laws Th. ft 113 Deduction the process of 
deriving facts from laws, and effects from their causes. 
a 186a Buckie Ctvihz. (1869) HI. v. 391 By deduction we 
descend from the abstract to the concrete. 

b. transfi That which is deduced ; an inference, 
conclusion. 

153s More Cottfut. Tindate Wks. 461/3 Yet if he would 
. neither vse false deduccions of hys owne, nor refuse our 
deduccions yf we deduce them wcl. 1671 J. Webster 
Metallogr. f. 9 From all this we shall only draw these 
Deductions 1736 Butler Anal. 1. ii. 35 It is not so much 
a Deduction of Reason, as a Matter of Experience. 1876 
Frefman Norm. Cong. V. xxii. 31 The whole evidence ., 
bears out the general deductions which 1 have made. 

+ 7. Reduction. Obs. rare. (Cf. Deduct 7.) 

1690 Bulwer Authropomet. . 172 The Deduction and 
Moderation of their Excrescencic. 

Dedtretional, a. rare. [f. prec. +- al.] o/, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of deduction. 

1683 E Hooker Prof Ef. Pondage's Mystic Div. 44 As 
for Doctrines Traditional, Superstiltonal, and Deduction^, 
these are (world !) without ena. 

Deductive (dfdnktiv), a. [ad. L. dcductiv-us , 
f. deduct ppl. stem of deduct™ to Dkduoe : see 
‘Ivk. Cf. mod.F. deduct if -*W.] 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by the use 
of, deduction; spec, in Logic, reasoning from 
generals to particulars ; opposed to inductive. 

1665 Glanvill Sccfsis Sci. xxiii. ft 1 All knowledge of 
causes is deductive. 1665 Hooke Microgr. D, The rational 
or deductive Faculty. 1846 Mill Logic ii. iv. ft 4 Geo- 
metry is a Deductive Science, a 186a Buckle Mist. Wks . 
(1872) I. 7 Women naturally prefer the deductive method to 
the inductive. 

b. Of persons : Employing the method of de- 
duction ; reasoning deductively. 

1861 TulI.och Eng. Purit. iii. 378 Of all the divines of his 
time, none was wore bold, or deductive. 1867 Lkwks Hist. 
Philos. II. 153 The mathematical cultivators of Physics 
and the deductive cultivators of Philosophy. 

1 2, Derivative. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. FJ>. 1. x. 38 He labours to intro- 
duce a secondary and deductive AthcUme, that although 
they concede there is a God, yet should they deny his pro- 
vidence. 

t B. sb. Deductive reasoning ; a deduction. 

1677 Haik Prim. Orig. Man. To Rdr., If there be any 
EiTours . . in my Deductives, Inferences, or Applications. 

Deduotivaly (dfdtrktivli), adv . Tf. prec. + 
-ly In a deductive manner, by deduction, in- 
ferentially ; + by derivation or descent. 

a 1641 Bi*. Mountagv Acts 4 Mon.f 1642) 13a Holincsse 
deductively passed from himselfe to others, members and 
paits of his body mysticall. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. 
/*/». 1. x. 39 Yet doth it diductivcly and upon inference in- 
clude the same. 1857 Whkwei 1. Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 114 
Which trace deductively the results x86a H. Spencer First 
Piinc. u. viii. | 73 The truth as arrived at deductively, can- 
not be inductively confirmed. 

Dednotory (d/dtrktari), a. rare. [ad. L. dc - 
dnctdri'US, f. deduct or, agent-n. Irom dcducLre to 
Deduce : sec -ory.] 

+ 1. Law. Havingthc effect of bringing a matter 
before a court (see Deduce 2 b). Obs. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 490 Being not diductory to 
bring any matter into plea or solemne action, but onely 
Commandatorie or Prohibitorie. 

2. «= Deductive a . 

*«55 F ullkr Ch, Hist, ix. viii. ft 3 A consequential and de- 
ductory fclonie. 1880 J, D, Hunting in National Rei f . 
XIV. 319 Ascertained by fair deductory evidence. 

tltoduit, sb. Obs. Forms: 3-4 dedut, 4 de- 
dute, dedwt, 4-5 deduitfe, 5 deduyt(e. See 
also Dute. [a. F. dtduit (lath c. in Littr6) L. 
deduct -urn, subsfc. use of pa. pple. of deJucLre in 
sense of * divert \ In Prov. desdtuh , desdui \ from 
desduire, desdure ** F, cUduire , L. dedfiefre.] 
Diversion, enjoyment, pleasure. 

1*97 R. Glouc. (1734) 564 (Hyl were in hor dedut. iwend 
an hontinge. c 1350 Will. Pax erne 4998 pan driue pel fork 
)>e day in dedut and in murk*. , 1301 Gower Conf. III. vj\ In 
which the yere hath his deduit Of grass, of lefe, of floure, 
of fruit, c 1450 Merlin 307 This Dionas loved moche the 
deduyt of the wode and the river, i486 Caxton Ovid's 
Met. xi. \iii. I [Venus] am lady of all courtosye and of al 
deduyt. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 119 b/i All the delytes and 
deduytes of the world. 

t Deduit, -e, ppl. a. Obs. rare, [a. F. ddduit , 
-tie, pa, pple. of dtduirc L. deduct ™ : see De- 
duce. J Drawn out. 

148a Caxton Chas , Gt. 26 He had the face deduyte in 
lenatne. 

Deduplieution (didi//plik^«‘fan). Dot. [a. F. 
deduplication , latinized denv. of F. dfdoubler ( des - 
doubler , 1429 in Hatzf.) to separate what is double, 
divide into two halves, f. des*, dl • (Dk- I, 6) + 
doubler to double.] Congenital divisloh of one 
organ into two (or more) ; <*Chor 18I8. 

1835 Lindlky In trod. Bat. (1848) I. 333 , 1 thought I might 
extend the primitive meaning of the word deduplication. 


and consider it synonymous with separation, disjunction. 
Ibid . 333 The theory of deduplication has its supporters 
among Trench Botanists of eminence. 1850 Gray Lett. 1. 
365. 1880 — Struct . Bot . vi. ft 3. 202 Chorisis or Deduplication 
. . the division of that which Is morphologically one organ 
into two or more (a division which is of course congenital), 
so that two or more organs occupy the position of one 

Dedur, obs. form of Didder v. 

Dedut(e, deduyt (e, var. Deduit Obs. 

Dedye, Dedyne, var. Dedie v. and Dkdeign vA 
Dedyn, obs. pi. of did, from Do v. 

De# (d t), sb. Name of the letter D ; applied to 
a D -shaped iron or steel loop used for connecting 
parts of harness, or for fastening articles to the 
saddle : cf. D I. 2. 

*794 W* Felton Carriages (1801) II. «45 The Collar- Dee, 
an iron ring in the form of a D, sewed in the front of the 
collar, for the pole-piece to loop through ; there are various 
other dees used about some harness, but of a small size, and 
mostly plated. 1880 Blackw. Mag . Feb. 164 (Bush Life 
Queensland) The pommel was also furnished with strong 
iron dees driven firmly into the woodwork. 1884 W.Wkstai 1. 
in Contemp. Rev. July 69 The checks are furnished with 
*dees ’ for holding bridle and curb chain. 1888 Elworthy W 
Somerset Gloss., Dec , an iron shaped like letter D. Such 
an iron is used in cart-harness to connect the leather of the 
breeching with the chains, 

b. Comb, dee-loek (sec quot.) 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Gloss., Dec dock , a very 
common, cheap kind of padlock, used for gates, etc. It is 
a simple piece of iron in the shape of letter T), having 
a joint at one angle and a screw working in a short pipe at 
the other. 

Dee (do, v. Pronunciation of d , euphem- 

istic for damn (see D I. 3) ; usually in pa. pple. 
deed (also dee deed) -= d — d, damned. 

."**45 Barham Ingot . Leg., The Poftar , We’ll be Deed'd 
it isn't an O 1 1859 Re auk Love sue little Iii. 25 Your three 
races are three deed fools. •at. I .owell Fireside Trav. 
1 A satirist, .whose works were long ago dead and (I fear) 
deedeed to boot. 

Dee, d’ee, earlier way of writing d % ye - do ye ? 
do you ? 

1611 Chatman May Day Plays 1873 II. 344 And how dee 
Sir? 16*5 Fletchkr Fair Maid 111. i, Dee forsooth I 163* 
Bromk Northern I,asse 1. ii, Dee hear ? 

Dee, var. of Dey ; obs. or dial. f. Die. 
Deea-nettle : see Dka-nettlk. 

Deed (d/d). Forms : 1 IV. Sax. d&d, Anglian 
d$d ; 2-3 d»d, 2-5 ded, 2-6 dede, (3 dead, dado, 
4-5 dido, 4-6 doid(e, 5 deyd(o), 5-7 doode, (6 
deado), 5- deed. [OE. dkd, did = OFris. dtde, 
OSax. ddd (MDu. daet (ddde), Du. daad ), OHG., 
MUG. tdt (Gcr. that , tat), ON. ddtS (Sw. ddd \ Da. 
daad), Goth, dlds OTcut. *d#di-z :—*dhcti’s, f. 
verb root dhe'dho , OTeut. d&‘dd: see Do v. The 
second d from original /, is in accordance with 
Verner’a Law : cf. Dead. 

f The early ME. was dede, from the OE. acc. dddc } d/de. 
The OE. pi. ddd a, d/da , regularly became dede in 13- 
1 3th c. But this was identical with the sing., whence, for 
distinction, new plurals came into u<*e after other OE. 
tyj>es, viz. deden in the south, dtdes in the midi, and north ; 
the former was stilt used c 1320 (Cos tel gf Lone), but, as in 
other words, the ~s form (found c 1200 in Ormulnm and Trtn. 
Colt. Horn.) eventually prevailed.) 

1. That which is done, acted, or performed by 
an intelligent or responsible agent ; an act. 

c8*5 Vesp. Psalter lxtii. 10 [Ixiv.pj And ondreord oxhwelc 
mon, & seidun were godes, & dede his onxetun. 971 Bltckl . 
Horn. 33 We sceolon .. Jrat ondfcit mia grfdum daedum 
Xefyll&n. 1x54 O. F. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 ft t pc 
land was al fordon mid suilce daedes. c xsoo Trin. Coll. llom. 
9 Hit is riht bat we forleten and forsaken nihtliche deden. 
/bid. 15 To done be six dede. Ibid. 131 Godes pa$es ben 
ure gode dedes. c 1*05 Lay. 7034 His deden [c 1x75 deaden J 
weoren for-cude. c 1*50 Gen. 4 Ex. 3983 And quane 8e 
king wur8 war fiis dead, a 1300 Cursor M. 1085 (Cott.) 
Quen caym had don J*t dren d[e]ide [v.r. dede], Til his 
fader hamward he ^eide. c 13*0 Cast. Lmte 938 Bi-hold 
now.. his deden hou heo beop diht. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Conte. 3498 Our jgud dedis pur gud er noeht. 137* Barbour 
Bruce v. 278 He had done mony thankfull deid. r 1440 
Promp. Parv. 115 Dede, or werke, factum. 1491 Act 7 
Hen. VII K c. 2 ft 4 The seid Warrant is not the ded« of 
hym that is named to be the maker of the seid Warrant. 
1570 Sc. Satir. Poems Reform, x viii. 5 O cursit hour ! 0 deid 
or fellonic ! 1601 Shaks. JhI. t. m. ii. ax6 They that haue 
done this Deede. are honourable. 1667 Milton P. L . xt. 
256 And one baa act with many deeds well done Mays! 
cover. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend ix. (1887) 37 What are 
noble deeds but noble truths realized? 1875 Jowkti Plato 
(ed. 3) V. 53 Their deeds did not agree witn their words. # 
b. An act of bravery, skill, etc. ; a feat ; esp. in 
deed of arms , and the like. 

Beotvu(fstf& (Th.) peak 5 c he dsda gehwss dyrstix ware. 
1340 A ye mb. 163 By playtinge me ne prouek na)t k^i he by good 
kiivH ac be moche dede of armes. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 
x8 1 he dedys Of stalwart folk that lywyt ar. 1568 Grapton 
Chron. II. a6a Desiryng nothing so much as to nave deede* 
of Armes. 1570 Sc. Satir. Poems Reform, x. 60 3 it we his 
hart with Martial! deidis dotit. 1666 Drydkn Ann, Mirab. 
clxxvl. Thousands ..Whose deeds some nobler poem shall 
adorn. 1869 Tennyson Coming of A rthur 46 And Arthur 
yet had done no deed of arms. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 
357 Deeds of such high glory Scamander’s river avoucheth. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ikU 3) III. 609 Many great and wonder- 
ful deeds are recorded of your State. 

1 0. Deeds of th s Apostles : the Act* of the 
Apostles. Obs. 

c ijBe Wyclip Wks. ( 1880 ) 195 Peter saik in dedis of 
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apostils . . pat to him neiper not gold n e siluer. ijk- 
A cts {Me)) Heart begynnen the Apostles Dede*. i m Gau 
Rickl Yay (1888) 37 In ye xx c. of the dedisof the Apostlis. 
2 . (without a or //.) Action generally ; doing, 
performance. (Often contrasted with wont . ) 

c 1000 A£lkiuc Cram. xlx. (Z.) 12a De fluent ia verba signi- 
ficant actvm olecgendlican word getacqja$ dtede. c laoo 

Trio, ColL Horn * 187 pe man be nis stedefast ne on dade ne on 
speche ne on ponke. 1097 R. Glouc. (1714) 501 Ower dude 
ne may be no won*, than ower word is. a ijoo Cut sor At. 
3403 (Cott. ) His suns dughti ware 0 dede. c 1366 Ch aclv k 
Pars. T . P 28a panne wol 1 sle him with my hond in dede of 
wynne. c 1460 Tenonetey Afvst. 1 At the begynnyng of ourc 
dede Make we heuen & ertn. c ijoo Me Inline 371 In som 
cas the good wylle of a man is accepted for the dede. 1667 
Milton P* L * v. 549 To be t>oth will and deed created 
free. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. 1 . ii. 5 The strength of 
Hercules is for deed not misdeed, 
b. tolled \ Doings ; ado, to-do. dial. 

1788 W. Marshall E. Yorks. Gloss., Deed, doings ; 
1 onent deed ’, great to-do. x8a8 Craven Dial., Deed, doings. 
* There's sad deed, I'll uphodto.* 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., ‘Here's bonny deed!* great to do..‘ Great deed 
about nought large stir about trifles. *887 Waugh Howe 
Life Factory Folk xvi. 135 (Lane. Dial.) ‘Aw consider we’n 
had as hard deed as anybody livin.* 

+a. Thing to be done, work (in contemplation') ; 
the task or duty of any time or person. Obs. 
c 13s* E . E . A Hit. P. C. 354 On to }>renge per-bur^e 

f a cityfwaU pre dayes dede. c 1400 Destr . I my 374 Sonc 
le dreswlt to his dede & no dyn made, And made \n 
a mekyll ship, c 1460 T emote ley Afyst. 57 To dyke and delf, 
bere and draw, and to do all vnhoncst doyde. 1580 Nori h 
Plutarch (1670) 812 You shall, .set the poor distressed City 
of SyracusA again on foot, which is your deed. 

4 . Law * An instrument in writing (which for this 
purpose includes printing or other legible repre- 
sentation of words on parchment or paper), pui- 
porting to effect some legal disposition, and sealed 
and delivered by the disposing party or parties. 

Signature to a aced is not generally required by English 
law, but is practically universal ; ana in most jurisdictions 
outside England where English law or legal forms prevail, 
signature has been substituted for or made equivalent to 
sealing. Delivery { q.v.) is now a moribund formality. 
Contracts ormont kinds, as well as dispositions of property 
inter vivos , may be made by deed, ana in common practice 
are often so made. 

c 1300 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 69 Edward, .suorc. .to mo 
. .his heyre suld I be. perof he mad me skrite..& for to 
sikere his dede, set per to his seale. Ibid. 259 Rituex him 
& pe wus mad a priue dede . . Forto feffe him ageyn in bat 
tenement. 136a Langl. P. PI. A n. 81 In be Date of be 
dcuel J>e Deede was a-selet, Be siht of sir Symoni and 
Notaries signes. 1435 Not ting ham Ret. II. 358 For ye e\* 
chaunge of HeyberdStener be a ded undder yc seel of his 
armes. c xjpo Marlowe Faust . v. 35 And write a deed of 

t ift with thine own blood. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. ii. 1 
inquire the Icwes house out. giue him this deed. And let 
ldm wlgne it. *613 Bury Wills ^Camd. Soc.) 162 As I and 
the said Edmond longe agoc did give vnto her by a jointc 
deede of guift. 184s Perkins Prof. Bk . ii. § 130. <8 A writing 
cannot be a deed if it be not sealed. 1787 Blacks? onl 
Cousin. II. 29 jj A deed is a writing wealed and delivered by 
the parties., it is called a deed, .because it is the most 
solemn and authentic act that a man can possibly perform, 
with relation to the disposal of his property. 1844 Williams 
Real Prop. (1877) 148 The sealing and delivery of a deed 
are termed the execution of it. 1893 Sir J. W. Chitty in /.arc 
Times ' Rep. LXVJII. 430/1 The statute . . requires a deed 
in cases where formerly a mere writing would have sufficed. 

5 . Phrases, fa. With the deed 1 in the act. Obs. 
e 1450 Erie Talons 523 Of myrthe sc halt thou not mys ; Thou 
wchalt take us wyth the dede. >470-8$ Malory Arthur x\. 
il, And it be sothe as ye saye I wold he were taken with the 
dede i$8$ T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Yoy. Turkic in. 
xxxiii. 156 The Adulterer being found with the deed, 
b. In deed : in action, m actual practice, 
t 1340 Cursor M. 13830 (Trin.) pe lif pat he ledeb in dede 
Hit is a}eyn ourc lede. c 1385 Chaucer L* G. W. 21 38 
Ariadne , And every poynt was performed in dede. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. i. 2 (HarL MS.), I am redy to fulfille alle m 
dede bat pou wolt sey vnto me. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) 29, I trust that not onely all men will commende 
justice in worde, but also will live justly in deede. 1813 Sir 
H. Finch £4*70(1636) aoa Offering to beat one, though he 
doe not beat one in deed. x88a Stanley Jew. Ch* (1877) I. 
vii. 130 Graven images, .set up in deed or in word. 

O. In deed, in very deed, \ of very deed (Sc.) : 
in fact, in effect, in reality, in truth : hence Indeed. 

c 1388 Chaucer Frol. 659 But wel I woot he lyed right in 
dede. l$3£ Covrrdalr a Chron. v». 18 For thinkest thou 
that Godiii very dede dwelleth amonge men vpon earth ? 
*849 Combi. Scot. xv. 123 Thai ar my mortal eneme* of 
verray dcid. 1581 W. Fulke in Confer, hi. ( 1384) S IH, They 
eate not the body of Chritt in deede. 18x5 Bkdwell Moham . 
Imp. hi. 1 97 They are In very; deed holy bookes. 188a Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const. App. iii. 458 Making all principles 
be treated in very deed as the counters wherewith the game 
of faction was to be played. 18 8e Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 
S. Xiv. 273 The chiefs became the chiefs in deed as well as 
in name. 

6. Comb. % as + deed-doer, f -doing ; deed-achiev- 
ing* • worthy adj*. ; deed -box, a box, usually of 
tin-plate, for keeping deeds or other documents in ; 
deed-offering, Coverdalc’s word in some instances 
for the * peace-offering * of the 161 1 version. Also 
Dxxd-botb, Deed poll. 

*«©7 Shaks. Cor. it. L 190 By “deed-atchieuing Honor 
newly nam'd. 183$ Marry at Joe. Faith A xxxi, Taking 
with nim the tin-box (it was what they called a “deed-box). 
st§8 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law xiv. 83 It 
is advisable to keep your own securities in your own deed- 
box at home. 1848 Hall Chron. 20 b, The! would be token 
on and no “dede doers. 1689 Spalding Trout. Chat, l 



of hi* horse-keepers, .taking him at the deed doing.. be* 
stowed bo many blowes on him that he led him halrdead. 
*88$ Coverdalk 2 Saw, vi. 17 And Dauid offred burnt offer* 
ynges and “deed offerynges before ye Lord©. 186$ J. Gko i k 
Treat. Moral Ideas viii. (1876) 103 "Deedworthy conduct, 
or the faciendum. 

Sgfd (did), v. U.S. [f. Deedj/l] trans. To ( 
convey or transfer by deed. AUoyf^. 

x8i6 J. Pickering Yocabuiary 76 'J o deed . . We sometimes , 
hear this word used colloquially ; but rarely. except by 
illiterate people . . None of our writers would employ it. 
x8a8 Wfbsikr Deed, to convey or transfer by deed; 
a popular use of the word in America ; as, he deeded all his 1 
estate to his eldest son. M$Aforu. StarSepL* A. complete- 
farm, .in Connecticut has been deeded over to his wife. 1890 
Century Mag, Jan. 475/1 1 he act of 1864, deeding to that 
state the Yosenute Valley and the Mariposa Big Tree Grove 

Deed, adv. In 6 dede. Aphetic form of I deed, 
Indeed; now chiefly Sc. j 

>$47 Covkkpalk Old haith Prol. A vij a, Let vs be true 
scolers of the same ; and dede, let vs euen entre in to the ; 
nature and kynde therof. x8i8 Scoit Antiq. xxxvi, ‘ ’Deed, 
sir, they hae various opinions.' 1848 Thackeray Van, hair 
j? * 5 ‘'Deed and she will', said O'Dowd. 1888 Ramsay 1 
Jxenttn, 183 ‘ Deed ', said the laird . . * I wad ha’ wondered if 1 
ye had.’ | 

Deed, -e, obs. forms of Dead. 
t Deedboto. Obs. Also daedbote, dead-, * 
dedbote. [OK. did deed -f Ml, Boot sbA 10, 
amends, expiation.] Amends-deed, penance, re- | 
pentance. 

c xooo Aqs. Gosp. Matt. iii. 3 Do 5 d«cd lxHe. c 1160 , 
Hatton G. ibid.. DoS deadbote. c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 21 Mid 
sodSti dedbote bin sunne bi reowaumncssc. r ixoo Ormin 
9191 Sannt Johan.. bigann to spelleun |>a Wi|»b fulluht off 
daedbote. ai»»$Awr. R. 37a Bireousunge and dedl>ote 
nor sunne. zt^o Avenb. 3; Amendince and dedbote. 13. . 
Yerses Paint-Sun day in Net. Antiq. 1 1 . 243 Wyth sor w the 
of hurte and sehryft of moulhe, Doth deedbote tbi> tyme 
noutli. 

t Dee ded, a. obs. [f. Deed sb. + -m)-.] < 
Characterized by deeds (of such a kind). 

x8o8 Warner Alb. Eng. 377 Well educated of the king, and 
proving nobly deeded. 

Deedeea : see Dee v. I 

Deedfal (drdflil\<*. [f. Deed sb. + -ful.] Full 
of deeds, active, effective. 

183a Bladen*. Mag. XXXV. 150 He is a trusty and deedful 
friena to that bold, .insurgent. 184a T ennyson To , A deed- 
ful life. ^ 1879 J. Todhuntkk Alcestts 3 That fair past, ( 
Bright with our deedful days, is all our own. 

Hence Dee dfully adv., actively, effectively. 

>6t$ T. Adams Lycanthropy 9 It is not yet enough to go | 
speedfully and heedfully except also deedfully. 

DeediDr (d/’dili), adv. dial. [f. Deedy+-i.y -,] 
Actively/otisily. 

1813 Jane Ai-sriw Lett . II. 173 They arc each jbusy] 
about a rabbit net, and mi as deedily to it, side by side, as 
any two Uncle Franks could do. 1815 — Emma (1870) 1 
II. x. 204 Frank Churchill, .most deedily occupied about her 
spectacles. 1839 Burton in Jrul. Grog. Soc. XXIX. 241 
1 hey row in ‘ spirts’, applying deedily to their paddling, 
t Dee'ding, vbl . sb. Obs. rare ~ l . [i. Deed sb. 

+ -lNo L] Actual doing, carrying out in deed. I 
1606 Warner Alb. Eng. x\ 1. ciiu 407 And in the Deeding 
none more tough. 

f Dee*dle. Obs. or dial. An alteration of devil. 
1833 Urquhart Rabelais f. xii.What a deedle [quedian/re], 
you are it seems but bad horsemen. 

Det'dlesft, Without action or deeds. 

* 59 ® Rowlands Betray. Christ 28 Thy deedlesse words, 
words vneonfirmed by truth, a >8*$ Fletcher Bloody Bro. 
iv. iii, s 'IV undaunted power of Princes should not be Con- 
fin'd in deedless cola calamity. 1890 Blackik To Mr. 
Gladstone in Pall Malt G. Mar., And to dull length of 
deedless days retire. 

b. Of persons: Performing no deeds, doing 
nothing, inactive ; also dial., incapable, helpless. 

1806 Shaks. Tr. a- Cr. iv. v. 98 Firm© of word, Speaking 
in deedes, and deeaelesse in hu tongue. s6ti G Sandys 
Ovid's Met. vu. (1626) 140 The generous Horse. .Crone* at 
his manger, and there deedlesse dyes. 1718 Pore Iliad, \. 
796 What art thou, who, deedless, look 'st around? 1855 Robin- 
son Whitby Gloss., Deedless, helpless, indolent. ‘ Adeedle>*» 
sort of a body.' >870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 11. 503 A* 
deedless men they there must sit. 

D«ad poll, de*d-polL Also 6 poll deed. 1 

[See Poll.] Law. A deed made and executed by 
one party only ; $0 called because the paper or 
parchment is 4 polled ’ or cut even, not indented. 

[15*3 Fitzherb. Sum. 20 Estates made of free lande by 
polle dede or dede indented.] 1588 Fkaunce Lawiert Log \ 

11. iii. 89 b, The nature of a deede indented and a deeae 
polle. >8 r8 Coke On Litt. 229 A Deed poll is that which 
is plaine without any indenting, so called, because it U cut 
euen, or polled. >787 Blacjcstonk Comm. II. 296. *818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV, 337 George Everinden by deed- 
poll, .did give, grant, and confirm, to his two daughters, all 
the rents and profits of two tenements. >847 C. G. Addison 
Law of Contracts 1, 1 . § x (1883) 22 Deed poll. 

Deeds, dial, form of deads (see Dead a. B. 4), 
waste material from an excavation. 

s8or C. Finlater Agric. Snrv. Peebles 131 (Jam.) What is 
taken out of the ditch (vernacularly the deeds)[to be] thrown 
behind this facing to support h. *Hs. Brock ett N. C» 
Words, Dseds, ruobUh or quarries or drains* 

Deed-eicke, -sleyer ; m Dead a. D. ?. 
De-eduoate * see Dx- II. u . 


Deedjr (d/*di), a. dial. [f. Dkkh sb. f *Y 1 . 
found first in the combination Ill-DXEDY.] 

1 . Full of deeds or activity ; active. 

[<* 1480 Towns ley Myst. 320 Riche and ilte-dedy, Gederand 
and g;redy. >$3$ Lyndksav Satyrs 4028 Luke quhat it is to 
l»c evil*deidic. f t i6t$ T. Adams Lycanthropy 7 In a ines- 
sengcr..is reuuired. that he be speedy, that he be heedy, 
ana that he l>e deedy. 18*3 Bingiiam Xenophon 73 The 
horse of that Country are more deedy, and full of metal!, 
lysi Cibber Doubts Gallant lit. i, If she is not a Deedy 
Tit at the Bottom, I’m no Jockey. 1787 Grosr Provim 
Gloss*, Deedy, Industrious notable. Berksh. 1876 J. Ellis 
Cmsar in Egypt 1 (5 A deedy com lave were we. 1883 G. 
Macdonald castle Warlock I. xviL 263 Grizzle was live as 
the new day, bustling and deedy. (Also in Glossaries of 
Mid* Yorks., Whitby, Berks., Hampshire, etc.) 

1 2 . Actual, real. Obs. rare. 

1781 Cowpei Let. to Netvton 18 Mar , There are soldiers 
quartered at Newport and at Olney. These . . performed 
all the manoeuvres of a deedy battle, and the result was 
that this town was taken. 1788 — Let. to Leuty Hesheth 
27 June, Retirement indeed, or. .what we call deedy retire- 
ment. 

DeefltfL deefe, obs. forms of Deaf. 

t Deeful, defull, var. of, or error for del/ul, 
Doleful. 


c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4208 ' Alas ! ’ said he. . ' his is a deeful 
byng t * c 1480 Kmart 606 Sertes this ys a fowle case, And 
a dcfull dede. 

Deeken, obs. form of Deacon. 

Deel(e, obs. ff. Deal, Dkil (Devil), Dole, 

De-electrify, de-eleotrioize : sec De- II. 1. 

Deem (dfm), V. Forms: 1 ddeman, l-addman, 
2-4 demen, 2-7 deme, (3-6 deame, 4*5 dem, 
deyme, 5 dyme, 6 Sc. deim, 7 dim), 4-7 deeme, 
5 - deem. Pa. t. and fa. fflc. deemed : 1 ddmde, 
dimed, 3-7 dempt. [A Common Tcut. derivative 
vb. ; OE. ddman, diman « OFris. dlma, OS. 
a-dSmian (Du. doc nten), ()IK». tuomian, tuomen 
(MI 1 G. tu emeu), ON. dam a (dn-ma), (Sw. doma, 
Da. dihnme), Gotb. ddmjan OTcut. *ddmjan, t. 
ddmo-z, Goth. dSm-s, judgement, Doom. C'f. 
Deme sb., Doom vi] 

1 1 . inlr. To give or pronounce judgement ; to 
act as judge, sit in judgement ; to give one’s deci- 
sion, sentence, or opinion ; to arbitrate. Obs. 

In OE. construed with a dative of the person, 'to pro- 
nounce judgment to, act us judge to equivalent to the 
Iran*, sense in j. 

c 8a$ Yesp Psalter ii. 10 Alle $a 8c doetnad corSar 971 
Btickl. Horn. 11 He cyme)> to demenne ewicum & dcadum 
<. sooo Age. Gosp. Malt. vii. a Witodlice 8am ylcan dome J>c 
deinao, eow by 5 xedemed. —John viii. 15 Ge dema8 
Hjfter flacscc, ic ne deme nanum men (t* 1180 Hatton G., 
Ich nc deme nanc men], a 1300 Cursor M. 17415 (Cott.), If 
yce f»an rightwisli wil deme, Yeild vs ioseph pat yee t»uld 
ycnie. 1303 Conner Coif. I. 304 They, .toke a juge ther- 
upon. .And bede him demen in this cas. c 1440 CaRgran e A/. 
A ath. 111. 1464 She . . Spak and cotnmaunded, bothe demote 
and wrot. 1598 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec . Oxford 262 1 o 
nrbytrate, deme, and judge betwixt the said Citie and.. 
JohnWuyte. t 1579 Sphnskk Sheph. Cal* Au a. 13; Neuer 
dempt more right of beautye I weene Die shepneard of Ida 
that iudged beauties Queene. 

1 2 . trans* To iudge, sit in judgement on (a per- 
son or cause). Obs . 

The construction with a personal object takes, in Northum- 
brian and MEy the place of the OK. const, with dative in 1. 

c p$o Lind isf, . Gosp. Matt. vii. 2 In 8xm dome xic docmes 
&e bifton gedoemed [Rushw. Gl. ge bcoJ> doemdej. — John 
viii. 15 Ic ne doemo senigne monno c taoo Trin. Coil* 
Horn. 171 Ure drihten cume8 al middeneard to demen. 
Ibid. 22* pat sal deme be quica and b 4 deade. a 1100 
Cursor M. 2196s (Cott.), In pe first he com dempt to Tie. 
138a Wyclif john xvl. ji The prince of this world is now 
demyd. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 59/2 Moyses natte Si 
juged & denied the peple fro moryng vnto euenyng. 1x96 
Spenser F. £>. iv. iiu 4 At th' one side sixe iudges were dis- 
pos'd, To view and deeme the deedes of armes that day. 


180$ Heywood tit Pt< 
203 Deeme her offences, 


a 


r you know not me Wks. 1874 I. 
if she haue offended, With all the 


lenity a sister can. 1809 Skenp. Reg. Mai , 111 Thou Judge 
s demed. 


be ware, for as ye deme, ze sail be 

f b. To rule (a people) as a judge, 
" 283 (Cott. \ *■ ‘ 


Obs. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 7283 (Cott.). Fourtiyeir dempt he Israel. 
e *330 R. Brunne Chron* (1810)280 Edward now lie will*-, 
batScotlond be wele }emed, And streitly in skille porgh 
wise men demed. 

o. To administer (law), arch , 

1393 Langu P* PL C. v. 175 By leel men and lyf-holy my 
lawc shal be demyd. 1718 Br. W11 son in Kebfe Li/e xh 
( 1 863) 397 That .. the 24 Keys may be called, according t<» 
the statute and constant practice to deem the law truly. 
>887 Hall Caine Deemster viii 54 r J he Deemster was 
a hard judge, and deemed the laws in rigour. 

+d. To decide (a quarrel). Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. exxv. 105 To suffre hisf quarett to 
be aetnyd by dynt of swerde atwene them two. 


+ 8. To sentence, doom, condemn {to some 
penalty, to do or suffer something). Obs* 
a 1000 Elens 500 (Gr.) Swa he. .to ewale vnonixe Crisles 
folces demdc, to deape. c >>7$ Lamb* Horn. 73 He wur8 
idemed to polien wawe nud dovelen in helle. e taoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 223 pe sulle ben to dea8e ldemd. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 15343 To-mom dai sal i be dempt On rode tre to hang. 
c 1388 Chauceo Sompu. T. 318 For which 1 deme the to 
deth certayn. 1406 Au delay Poems ia Lcve he is a lyere, 
hi* dedis tKal done hym deme. 1509 Rastri.l Pastyme 
(1811)343 For whiche rebellyon they were there demyd to 
dethew 180a in L Mill Diary (1889) *®° John Sinclair.. 
U dempt to quyt nis guddis. 
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(Tollem, MS.), pe depper [1499 deper] |>e cliche in wiihinne. 
<1400 LanfranPs C intro . 21 To be deppc.it place. 1903 
Hawks Examp. Virt. xiii. 278 Then went we downc 10 
a depper vale. 1613 Purcma* Pilgrimage vm. v. 760 Still 
waters are deepest. 1651 Honors Lctdalh. hi. xxxviii. 24a 
As well the Grave, as any other deeper place. 

b. The superl. is used absol, = deepest part. 

a 1400-30 Aleaamter 712 Into he dyppest of )>e dyke 
bothum. <*1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon iv. 115 They 
wente and dwelled in the dcppeitc of the foreste of Ardeyne. 
*U6 Aurelia 4* I sab, (1608) c, From the depeit of the earth 
unto the greatest height of the heaven, a i96s Clough 
Song of Lama h 92 And in his slumber's deepest he beheld 
..our father Cain. 

IV. Comb . a. Attributive uses of phrases, deep- 
mouth ( - PkkI'-moUTHED), deep-water , Deep-sea. 

1793 J. Pinmrs Hist, Inland Navig. 224 A deep-water 
canalat this place would be essentially useful. t8o6 Sporting 
Mag. XXVI 1 1 . 192 A deep-mouth Norman hound. 1890 
Nature 10 Apr. 541 There will be no deep-water channel 
into the river. 

b. Parasynthetic derivatives, forming adjectives, 
ns deep-bellied [deep belly + -ed], having a deep 
belly, -brained^ - browed , -chested) -coloured) -ditched) 
-eyed) -fiewed , -noted) - piled \ -sighted) - thought ed) 
-throated) - toned \ -vaulted) - voiced , -waisted, etc. 

t68a Lond, Gas . No. 1744/4 A dark brown Mare. .fat. and 
•deep-bellied. 1597 Shahs. Lover's Cant ft. 209 * Deep- 
brained sonnets, a i8sx Kkats Sonn. Chapman s Homer. 
•Deep-browed Homer. 1838 James Robber i, He was both 
broad and *deep-chestcd. 1770 Hamilton in Phil . Trans . 
LX I. 25 •Deep-coloured flames burst forth. 1548 Hai i. 
( hron . 56 No stronger walled then *depe ditched. s8x8 
Shelley Rev. Islam 1. Ji, Sculptures like life and thought ; 
immovable, •deep-eyed. 1733 Somkrvillk Chase 1. 286 The 
•deep-flew’d Hound Breed up with Care. 1848 J. Baxter 
L ibr. Tract . Agric . (etl. 4) I. 219 AH light sharp-nosed dogs 
will always be much more inclined to not than deep-flewed 
dogs. 1859 Yarkrll licit. Fishes (ed. 3) 1 1 . 406 The •Deep- 
nosed Pipefish is immediately recognised by the compressed 
form of the face. 1876 Rock Text. Fabr . 67 A dark blue 
•deep-piled velvet. 162a Makkincfk Vtrg. Mart. 11. i, 
Pimpled, *deep-scarleted, rubified. and carbuncled faces. 
1377 B. Googe Here shock's Huso. lit. (1586) 128 A long, 
a large, and •deepe sided body, a 1797 II. Walpoi.f Mem . 
Geo. ill (x 845> I. viii. 117 Wholesome and "deep- sighted 
advice. 1888 Lond. Gaz. No. 272/4 A •deep skirted Saddle 
of red Cloth. 188a Times 27 June, English wools . . of the 
•deep-stapled class. 1839 J- K- Darley lut rod. Beautn. <y 
Ft. IVlcs. 11839) 1 - l 7 Jonson. .repaid both with the follow- 
ing •deepthoughted lines. *f 44 Mas. Browning The Dead 
Pan xx i i, The hoarse •deep-throated ages Laugh your god- 
ships unto scorn. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 60s Strike on 
the •deep-toned chord the sum of all. 1878 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der, III. xxxvl. 86 With deep-toned decision. 184a Tenny- 
son Gardener's Dan. 45 Fields, .browsed by •deep-udder'd 
kine. 1871 Milton P. R. i. 113 Hell's •deep-vaulted den. 
*?47 Longf. Rv. ti. v. 247 The ^deep- voiced . .ocean. 1780 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789V EncastilU , •deep- waist ed, 
or frigate-built ; as opposed to galley-built. 

Deep (d/p), sb. Forms : 1 d6op, d?pe, 4 
deope, 4-6 dope, 4-7 deepe, 5-6 Sc. deip(e, 
(8 dip (sense 8)), 6- deep. [OE. dlop, neuter of 
dPop a., used subst. ; also dlcpe, dype, in non-WSax. 
diope depth, deepness « OS. dittpi, diopt , OHO. 
tiuff (Ger. tie/e), ON. dypi, Goth, dinpd OTeut. 
deuMn-, diupfn-, f. deupo-z Deep.] 
f 1. Depth, deepness. Obs. rare, 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 5 Hi* mefdon here eorjwin 
tlypan [c 1180 Hatton G. deopan). 1804 Bacon New 
Atlantis Wks. (1676) 250 Caves of several deeps. 1835 L. 
Foxr N.-W. Coy. 128 Hee lcssed his deepe 3 fathom. 

2. The deep part of the sea, or of a lake or river 
(opposed to shallcnv ) ; deep water ; a deep place. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Exod. 381 (Gr.) Ic sloh garseeges deop. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. lxviii. 14-13 Ado me of deope deorccs 
wseteres. . Ne me huru forswelje sas-grundcs deop. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 18/2 And sancke doun in to the depe of 
the see. c 1300 Mtlusine 273 They had take the deep of 
the porte. 1368 Grafton Citron, if. 325 The Frenchmen . . 
passed by and tooke the deepe of the Sea, s68x Ciiktham 
A filer's Vade-m. xxxiii. f 1 Dib in the still deeps. 1700 
S. L, tr. Fryke's Voy. 261 Till we were quite out of the deep, 
and in full sight of the Land. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. r. 
iv, Some silent, high-encircled mountain-pool, into whose 
black deeps you fear to gaze. >833 Kingsley Heroes v. ii. 
(1868) 15s They sailed on through the deeps of Sardinia. 
1885 J- 0 . Bertram Harvest of Sea (1873) 108 The best 
places for this kind of fishing are the deeps at Kingston 
Bridge, Sunbury Lock. Mod . A ship crossing Boston deeps. 
8. The deep : a. The deep sea, the ocean, the 
main, poetic and rhetorical (without pi.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke v. 4 TeOh hit [*cip] on dypan 
ic 1180 Hatton (7. deopan]. c 1115 Siiorkham 146 Finches 
ine the depe. c *386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 357, I schal 
drenchen in J>e deepe. a 1400-50 Alexander 64 Dromonds 
dryfes ouer pc depe. 1590 Shahs. Mtds. N. in. i. i6t They 
shaU fetch thee Jewels from the deepe. 1814 Br. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 442 The swelling waves of the Deepe. i66e 
Bk. Com. Prayer , Burial at Sea, We therefore commit his 
body to the Deep. 1713 Steele Englishman No. a6. 171 
Monsters of the Deep. i8o« Campbell Mariners tf Eng. 
iv, Britannia needs no bulwark, No towers Along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves, Her home is on the 
deep. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. 11. 65 Barks To cross the dark 
blue deep. 

t b. Formerly also in//, in same sense. Obs. 

1398 Chapman Iliad 1. 3ioTney - • cast The offal of all to 
the deeps. 1639 D. Pell Improv. Sea Ep. Ded. A iij b, 
Among the Lords wonders In the Peeps. 1713 Pope 
Odyss. it. 37a The dangers of the deeps he tries. Ibid. 111. 
410 The monstrous wonders of the deeps. 

C. The abyss or depth of space. (Sometimes 
a fig. use of a.) 


1398 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ivl I. m Glend. 1 can call Spirits 
from the vastie Deepe. 1887 Milton P. L. vii. 168 Bound- 
less the Deep, because I am who All Infinitude, nor vacuous 
the space. >794 Blake Songs Exfer., Tiger sin what dis- 
tant deeps or skies Burnt the fire of thine eyes? t8ao 
Shelley Skylark 9 The blue deep thou wingest. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 114 And thunder through the sapphire 
deeps. 1877 K. Conder Bos. Faith iv. 19a That bound- 
less deep of space. 

4 . A deep place in the earth, etc. ; a deep pit, 
cavity, valley; an abyss ; a depression in a surface. 

1393 Gower Conf, II. 200 They so by night unto the 
mine.. A wilde Are Into the depe Tnei caste amonge the 
tymber-werlce. c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 719 A thousand 
in the myre, Off hors with men, was plungyt in the deipc. 
1578 Lam bardic Peramb. Kent (1826) 189 Newendene is 
such, as it may likely enough take the name, of the deepe 
and bottome. 1887 Milton P. L. iv. 76 And in the lowest 
deep a lower deep Still threatning to devour me opens wide. 
1833 Sinoletoh Virgil I. 331 'Ine madding prophetess . . 
Who In a deep of cuff the fates doth chant. 1891 Cotes 
2 Girls on Barge 161 Noting the deeps and curves of the 
curious pensive face. 

b. Cornish Mining, i The lower portion of a 
vein ; used in the phrase to the deep) i e, downward 
upon the vein * (Raymond Mining Gloss . 1881). 

5 . The remote central part, the ‘ depths*, rare, 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) vii. 79 He wan.. all the othere 

kyngdoms unto the depe of Ethiope. 1879 Browning /van 
h’anondteh 17 In the deep of our land 'tis said, a village 
from out the woods Emerged. 

f 8. The middle (of winter, of night) when the 
cold, stillness, or darkness is most intense ; the 
* depth Obs. 

1S30 Palsgk. 543/1 In thedepeofwynter, all flowers be faded 
cjuyte awaye. «39» Shaks. Merry IV. n. iv. 40 Many that 
do fearc In deepe of night to wulke by this Hemes Oakc. 
a 16 6s Holydav Juvenal m An hour at the deep of winter, 
l>eing but a twelfth ipad of their shortest day. so8a Bunyan 
Holy 80 The Captains also, in the deep of this Winter, 
did send, a summons to Mansoul. 

7 . fig. A deep \f.e. secret, mysterious, unfathom- 
able, or vast) region of thought, feeling, or l>eing ; 
n * depth *, * abyss *. poet, and rhet. 

1614 Hr. Hall Recoil. Treat . 631 Hee is happily waded 
out of those deepcs of sorrowes^whereof our conceites can 
fmde no bottome. 163a Lithgow Trav. x, 485 Low plunge 
my hopes, in dark deepcs of denpaire. 1781 Cowpkr Retire- 
ment 135 To dive into the secret aee^s within. x8ao Shelli y 
Ode Liberty ix, From the human spirit’s deepest deep. 1832 
Tennyson Palace of Art lvi, God,^ before whomever lie bare 
The abysmal deeps of Personality. 

8 . Jvaut. A term used in estimating the fathoms 
intermediate to those indicated by marks on the 
20-fathom Bounding-line. Formerly also dip. 

The marks are at 2, 3, 5, 7, JO, 13, 15, 17, 20 fathoms ; the 
‘deeps’ or ‘dips’ arc therefore 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 19. 

1769 Falconpr Did. Marinc(i7BQ)M m iv, As there is no 
mark at 4, 6, 8, &c., he estimates those numbers, and calls, 

‘ 13y the dip four, &c.' c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
42 How many marks and deeps are there in a 20-fathom 
lead line? Nine marks and eleven deeps. 1867 Smyth 
Sai/ods IVord-bk. t Hand-line , a line bent to the hand-lead, 
measured at certain intervals with what arc called marks and 
deeps from 2 and 3 fathoms to 20. 1882 Narks Seamanship 
(cd. 6) 17 If he judges that the depth corresponds with 
a deep, (the leadsman calls] * by the cfeep 8 or 9, etc.' 

9 . Comb.) a 5 deep-commanding. 

e 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon xi. 112 Hell trembled at my 
deep-commanding spells. 

D*0P (d/p), adv. Forms : 1 diope, dfiope, 3 
diep, 3-6 depe, 4 dep, dipe, 5-7 deepe, 6 - deep. 
Comp, deeper, superl. deepest ; also 2 deoppre, 
4 deppere, 4-5 depper, 5 deppir ; 4 deppest, 
depperat. [OE. diope, diope ~ O-S. diopo, diapo , 
OHG. tiufo (MHG. tiefe % Ger. lief).] 

1 . lit . Deeply; to, at, or with, a great, or ipeci* 
Tied depth ; far down, in, etc. 

a 1000 Riddles liv. 6 (Gr.) Deope xedol^od, dumb in 
bendum. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 49 Heo aeluetf deihwamltche 
heore put dcoppreand dconure. a xsoo Cursor M. 494 (Cott.) 
pan fell pai depe. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 344 ges ben 
depperst dampned in nelle. c 1489 Caxton Aymon iv. 116 
They.. wente in to the forest of Ardeyn, sore deepe In it. 
160s R. Johnson Kingd. 4* Commtu. (1603) 190 Waters 
do ebbe as deepe as they flow. 1687 Milton P. L. 111. 201 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver m. i. 178 My sloop was so deeD laden that she 
sailed very slow. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 31 HU 
hands were stuck deep into the waistband of his breeches. 

b. transf. in reference to time : Far on. 

sSaa Scott Nigel xviii, The Abbess . . died before her 
munificent patroness, who lived deep in Queen Elizabeth's 
time. 1871 Dixon Tower III. xx. an Tne three men sat 
up deep into the night. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag . 
ill. xxx. 137 The work ran ua deep into the afternoon. 

c. In to lie deep and the like, the adv. approaches 
the adj. 

a 1704 Locke (J.), If the matter be knotty, and the sense 
lies deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it. 1803 Words w. 
Ode Intim. hnmort. xi. Thoughts thnt do often lie too deep 
for tears. 18x2 Mrs. Hkmans Graves of H ousels, iv, The 
sea, the blue lone sea hath one, He lies where pearls He 
deep. Protf. Still waters run deep. 

2 . fig. Deeply (in varions figurative senses) ; 
profoundly, intensely, earnestly, heavily, etc. 

As qualifying an adj. (cf. quots. 160a, 16027 deep is obs. 
(exc- with words of colour, as 1 deep-red stain where deep 
is historically an adj. : see D*Br*, 13 b>; qualifying a verb, 
it is generally superseded in prose use by deeply , although 
still used in particular <a*e* ; cf. quots. 1810-73. 


a 1000 Desc. Hell to8 (GrJ Nu ic he hulsie deope. c 1000 
Ags. Pt. cvi. 26 Gedrefede oa deope syndan. a 1330 Cursor 
M. 8269 (Colt.) F err and depe he vmbi-thosht, Hu Wt hus it 
suld be wroght. c 1383 Chauckb L. G. IV. izufJido, And 
swore so depe to hire to be trewe. 1 526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 15 b, Anone they ouerthrowe hym as depe in 
nduersite. 1800 Shake. A. V. L. 11. vii. 31 That Foolcs 
should 1)6 so deepe contemplatiue, 180a Marston Antonio's 
Rrtt. iv. iii. Wks. 1856 1. 127, I am deepe sad. x6as Elsino 
Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 90 That for honour’s sake 
Yelverton be fyned deepe, X700P0PE Ess. Crit. 9x6 A little 
learning is a dangerous thing ; Drink deep, or taste not the 
Pierian spring, a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1823) L 436 
The King was so afraid to engage himself too deep. 1782 
Goldsm. Nash 13 To tie him up. .from playing deep. 18x0 
Scott Lady o/L. l iii. A hundred dogs bayed deep and 
strong. 1823 Lamb Elia Scr. 11. Old Margate Hoy, The 
reason, .scarcely goes deep enough into the question. 1833 
Thirlwall in Pniiol. Mus. 11. 538 Moral inquiries, .were 
those in which he engaged the deepest. x886 Kingsley 
Hereward iii. 77 They drank deep of tht French wine. 
1873 Jowett Plato (cd. a) IV. 417 The thoughts of Socrates 
. .have certainly sunk deep into the mind of the world. 

3 . Comb. F requent in combination with pres, and 
pa. poles, (in which deeply , not hyphened, may 
usually be substituted) ; as deep-going, - lying \ 
-questioning, - reaching , - sinking , -thinking, 
-Intuiting) deep-cut , felt , -grown, -sunk; Deep- 
drawn, -laid, -net, etc. In poetical language, 
especially, these combinations are formed at will, 
and their number is unlimited, c. g. deep- affected, 
-affrighted, -biting, - brooding , -buried) -enmsoned, 
-damasked) discerning , -drawing, -dmnk, -dyed, 
-engraven , -laden ,-persuading, -searching, -sunken, 
-sworn ,-th robbing, -wont, - wounded ; Deep-rooted, 
Deep-heated, etc. It is sometimes ’difficult to 
separate these from parasynthetic combinations of 
the adj. such as deep-vaulted ; see Deep a. IV. b. 

1998 Sylvester Du Bart as 11. 1. Imposture 305 Sweet, 
courting, •deep-affected words. Ibid. 11. i. Furies 581 
' Deep-affrighted Sadnessc. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
App. ill. ix, By Nemesis •deep-nitiug whips well urged. 
*778 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 330 •Deep- brooding 
silence reign’d. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 14a Wealth . . 
broodeth over his *dcep-buricd gold, a x8a6 Longf. Autumn 
ip The . . woods of ash *deep-crim»oned. i860 Tyndall 
(//<7r. 1. viii. 19 Streams . . rushing through •deep-cut chan- 
nels. 1820 Kkats St. Agnes xxiv, The tiger-moth’s •deep- 
damask’d wings. 1844 Maro. Fuller iVom. in 10th C. 
(1862) 51 Deep-eyed •deep-discerning Greece. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr. *f Cg. Prol. 12 The # deeD-drawing barks do there dis- 
gorge. >593 — Liter. 1100 She, *dcep-drenchcd in a sea of 
care. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 11. i. 954 Mounting Spirits of the 
•deep-drunk Bowl. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xx viii. Gently 
flows The •deep-dyed Brenta. 1614 1’. Adams Devil s Ban- 
oust 47 •Deeue-ingrauen and indelible characters. 1808 
J. Barlow Columb, 1. 52 *Deep felt sorrows. 1859 * • TaylU# 
Logic in Theol. 178 A *deep-going error. >883 Daily Nnt>s 
17 Sept. 2/3 # Deep*grown English wools arc still out of 
fashion. 1845 Longf. Belfry Bruges xii, With •deep-laden 
argosies. 1884 M arsh Man 4* Nature 439 The •deep-lying 
veins. 1878 Gko. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxviii. 215 The 
deep-lying though not obtrusive difference. 1594 Barn, 
field Compi. C hast it ic vii, Gold is a •deepc-pcrs wading 
Orator. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 213 Moods of ego- 
tistic introspection and •deep-questioning contemplation. 
1599 Marston Sco. Vitlanie 11. v. 196 For Flavus was a 
knaue, A damn’d •deep-reaching villain. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4; Dogma 362 The truth is really. . more wide and •deep- 
reaching than the Aberglaube. 1778 Micklk tr. Camoens * 
Lusiad 125 •Deep-settled grief. 1838 Lytton What will 
he do 1. vi, Under the •deep-sunk window, c 1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. ii, Within thine owne •deepe-sunken eyes. 1845 
Longf. To a Child ii, Far-down in the deep-sunken wells Of 
darksome mines. 1882 E. Arnold in FrascPs Mag. July 
1 13 Unto us, thy ’deep-sworn votaries. 1788-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 613 To deal with the sagacious and •dcei>- 
thinking, one must go to the bottom of things. 1823 G. 
Murray Isltford 126 When this •deep-throbbing ncart 
shall be wed. 1882 Anbted Channel I si. iv. xx. (ea. a) 475 
The •deep-trenching plough . . turning up a thickness of a 
foot of subsoil. 1827 Kkble Chr. V., Holy Innocents, The 
•deep-worn trace of penitential tears. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
1. ii. 24 A virgin widow ; whose •deepc-woundad mind With 
love long time did languish. 

b. Deep wn9 also formerly used with adjectives 
(see 3), and these were (or are by editors; some- 
times hyphened (to make the grammatical con- 
struction clear), as deep-naked \ deep-sore, deep-sweet ; 
cf. deep contemplative in 2. So still sometimes with 
adjs. of colour, as f deep-blue sea*, * deep-green 
grass * : see Deep a. 13 b. 

1302 Shaks. Ven. 4* Aden. 432 Ear*2 deep-sweet music, 
ana heart’s deep-sore wounding, a *818 Sylvester Tobacco 
Battered 377 Chaprones , . with broad deep-naked Brest*. 

o. with another adv., as deep«down adv. and adj. 
183a Tennyson Lotos-eaters 35 His voice was thin. .And 
deep-asleep he seem’d. i86t L. I*. Noble Icebergs 108 If he 
[iceberg] move, he dashes a foot against the deep down stones. 
1878 'I 'knnyson Harold 11. ii. (1877) 35 And deeper still the 
deep-down oubliette, Down tbirtV feet below the smiling 
day. 1890 Daily Neius 3 Feb. 5/3 These deep-down curtseys 
are reported to be now coming into common use abroad. 

d, with verbs (rare), as d*«p-<Uh [f. deep fishing, 
fisheries ], to fish in the Dxsp bea (q.v.). 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scott, xvi. (1835) *48 
A fleet of boats had gone oat to deep-fish. 

D88D (dip), v. rare . [OE. aiepan, iypan tr&ns., 
OFris. diupa (Du. diepen), MHG. tie fen, Goth. 
ga-diupian. The intr. would correspond to an 
OE. Salopian, Goth. *diupbn to be deep, but is 
app. an analogical form of later age.] 
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DEEPNESS. 


+ L hums. To make deep, deepen. Obs. 
c 930 Laws of ASthelsian iv. ft 6 We cwsedon be dam bin- 
serum, 5 aet man dypte Cone ab be l^yfealdum. c iaofl Lav. 
15473 P® be die wes idoluen & allunge ideoped. 1610 MS , 
Ace , Si . John's Hasp. , Cantsrb For the deping of it, iiijd. 

2 . intr. To become deep, deepen, rare. 
sagS Hakluyt Voy. 1. 436 Vse your leade oftener . . noting 
diligently the order of your depth, and the deeping and 
^holding. <849 Kingsley Misc. % N. Devon II. 254 Natures 
own glarings, deeping every Instant there behind us. 

+ 0. To go deep, penetrate. Obs. 
a stag A ncr. /?. 288 per waxeS wunde & deopeS into Jx soule. 
+4. irons. To plunge or immerse deeply {lit. and 
Jig .) ; to drown. Obs. 

a 380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 13 It is noo nede to 
depe us in bis story more }>an Jkj gospel tellith. 0154s 
Wyatt Port. JVks.( 1861) 173 And deep thyself in travail 
more and niore. s 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers(i 851) 
444 A droopy night ever deepetn the minds of them. 

>wn (drp,dr§ n), ppl . a [Deep adv . 


444 A droopy ni 

Deep-ora 

3 .] Drawn c 


breast). 


deeply or from the depths (esp. of the 


suppress the deep-drawn nigh, i860 Tyndali Gtac . 1. xvi. 
T07 The hollow cave resounded to the deep-drawn snore. 
1870 Bryant Iliad II. xvi. T14 With a sigh Deep-drawn. 

Deepen (drp*n), v. [Like most verbs in ~en t 
a comparatively modern formation from Deep a., 
taking the place of the earlier Deep v. See -en 6 ] 

1 . tram . To make deep or deeper (in various 
senses) ; to increase the depth of. 

a 1605 Stow Q. F.liz . . an. 1601 (R.) He . . heightened the 
ditches, deepened the trenches, xoxa Peaciiam Gent l . Exert. 
xxiii. 80 You must deepen your colours so that the Orpiment 
may be the highest. z66$ Hooke Microgr, 75 Nor will the 
Blues be diluted or deepened after the manner I speak of. 
*7®5 J- Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 45 To widen and 
deepen the River Stort. 1858 Merc. Marine Mae. V. 226 
The ship will have passed the shoal and deepened her water 
to 9 fathoms. 1870 Ruskin Led. A rt ii. (1875) 43 Means of 
deepening and confirming your convictions. 

2 . intr. To become deep or deeper. 

1699 Dampier Voy. New Holland (R.X The water deepned 
and sholdned so very gently, 1774 UoLDbM. Nat Hist. 
(1776) 1 1. 234 We shall find . .tne shades gradually to deepen. 
1801 Campbf.ll H ohenlinden. The combat deepens. 1838 
T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 851 The colour gradually 
deepens by exposure to the air. 1WS3 Gfo. F.liot Ronwla 1. 
xx, The evening had deepened into struggling starlight. 

Deepened (drp’nd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED L] 
Made deep or deeper : see Deeper i. 

*59 ® Chapman Iliad 1. 4t8 In the ocean’s deepen’d breast. 
1873 Tristram Moab Pref. 4 Read with deepened interest. 

Deejltner (dPp’nai). [f. as prec. + -Eft 1 .] 
One who or that which deepens. 

*8*3 Blatkio. Mag. XIV. 487 A deepener of her sorrows. 
*?45-6 T rench Huts. Led. Ser. ri. ii. 168 The deepener of 
the curse. 

Deepening (drp’nig), vbl. $b . [-ino L] 

1 . The action of the verb Deeper, q.v. 

*785 J. Phillips Treat . Inland Navig. 45 The cleansing 
and deepening would be exactly the same . . expence. *8oa 
Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. 360 The draining off of the 
water, by the deepening of the outlet. 1884 Athenaeum 
1 Nov. 558/1 The gradual deepening of the mystery. 
t attrih. X767 Specif. Downes' Patent No. 872 A certain 
instrument or tool called a deepening tool. 

f 2 . Painting. The process of intensifying colour 
or shadow ; a shaded part of a picture. Obs . 

x6xs Pracham Compl. Gent. 1 14 White Lead for the height- 
ning, and Smalt for vour deepning, or darkest shadow. 1638 
Junior Painting of Anc. 275 To adde unto their workes 
some shadowes ana deepning*. 1669 A. Browne A rs Piet . 
(1675) 84 The strong touches and deepnmgs. 

8. A depression in a surface. 

1850 R. F. Burton Centr. J\fr. in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
314 The bridge of the nose is . . not without a deepening in 
the interorbital portion. 1880 J. Cairo Philos. Relig, vii. 
102 Dints, marks, spatial deepenings and elevations. 

Deepening, ppL a. [-INO *.] That deepens ; 
becoming deep or deeper : see Deeper 2. 

176s Falconer Shipevr. t. (R.), Ere yet the deepening inci- 
dents prevail. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest it, The 
deepening gloom. 1867 Miss Braddon Aur. Floyd i. 5 
Against the deepening crimson of the sky. 

Hence Doo'poningly adv. 

1878 Grosart in //. More's Poems , Introd. 10/2 The same 
impression is inevitable in reading More . . ana deepeningly 
as you ponder his Poetry. 

Deep-fetched, +-fet (dfp,fetjt, -fe t), ppl. a. 
[Deep adv. 3.] Fetched from deep in the bosom, 
or from far below the surface of things ; far-fetched. 

156a Cooper A nsw . Priv. Masss (1850) 130 O profound and 
deep-fetched reason. 1593 Shaks. a Hen. Vi. ir. iv. 33 To 
see my teares, and heart my deepe-fet groanes. 1804 Meeting 
of Gallants ao Vomiting out some two or three deepe-fetch 
Oaths, a x6<8 Sylvester Panaretus 465 And sending forth 
a deep-fet sigh. 1647 H. More Poems , Resolution 109 By 
deep-tetchd sighs ano pure devotion. 1708 Ozrll tr. Bob 
lean's Lutrln xo With deep fetch’d Bellowings the noble 
Beast Exhales his Spirits. 

Deeping (dfpin). [f. Deep v. + -nre L] Each 
of the sections (a fathom deep) of which a fishing- 
net is composed. 

1615 E. $. Britain's Buss in Arh Gamer III. 699 Each 


netted by hand, and are made in narrower pieces called 
deepings, which are laced together one below the other to 
make up the required depth. 


Deep*laid (d/p ,!*" 1 tl), ppl. a. {Deep ailv. 3 .] 
Deeply laid ; planned with profound cunning. 

1768-74 Tuckfr Lt. Nat . (16*9) II. icu Any deep-laid 
scheme or fine spun artifice. 1783 Miss Baltimores 1. 74 
He is a deep-laid villain after women. 1846 Grotf. Greece 
1. xv. (1862) I. 241 The deep-laid designs of Zeus. i860 
Trollope He Knew xxiii. (1878) *30 He himself had had 
no very deep-laid scheme in his addresses to Colonel 
Osborne. 

Deeply (drpli), adv. Also dap-, dope-, diape-, 
•lie. [OE. diopllce , dfopUce, adv. f. ddoplic adj., 
deriv. of diop , Deep : sec -LY ^.] 

1. To a great or considerable depth ; far down- 
wards, inwards, etc. (See 7 .) 

a i+oa-po A lexander tyqio (Dubl. MS.)pai . .Dryvcs darter 
at owr dukex dcply kaim wounden. 1573 Tussrr Hush. 
xlviii. (1878) 104 Three poles to a hillock . set deeplie and 
strong. 1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. 1. i. (1611)2 Preiudtce* 
deepely rooted in the hearts of men. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
1. xliv. (1633), They . . who have dccpUest waded in this sea 
of simples. 1627 May Lucan vii, 725 All people there Are 
decplyer wounded than our age can beare. 1707 Sloank 
Jamaica I. 96 The leaves were thinner, deeplier, and more 
regularly cut. a 1717 Parnell Gtft of Poetry { R.), I. sink 
in deep affliction, deeply down. 1845 M. Pattison A«.(i88q) 
I.3 It is a tendency deeply seated in the mind of our age. i860 
Tyndall Gtac. 1. xvi. 118 The glacier was deeply fissured. 

b. In reference to drinking ; also to sighing. 
(Here other notions than the literal enter in.) 

1U7 N. T.(Gencv.) Mark viii. 13 Then he sygheri diepely 
in his spirite, 1695 Ln. Preston Boeth. iv. 176 They deeply 
tasted of th’ infected Bowl. 1697 Drydicn Virg. L,eorg. tit. 
610 When the Kids their Dam* too deeply drain. 18x3 Scott 
Rokeby 1. vi, Deeply he drank, and fiercely fed. 

2 . Jig. With deep thought, insight, knowledge, 
etc. ; profoundly, thoroughly. 

c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxv. § 1 Swa hwa swa wille 
dioplice .sprrigan a-fter rvhte Ptooo ^Flfric Colloquy 
(Wright's Vocab. ja), poarlc deoplice Ibul spriest, a xaaft 
A ncr. R. 154 Isaac .. uorto J>enchcn deopncfhlo souhte 
onlich Btude. ci 400 Maiindev. (1839) xiii. 144 He preched 
& spak so depely of Dyvynyty. xgaa Act 1471^ Hen. VI 11 
c. 5 Persons, .lemed, and depely studied in Phtaicke. 1561 
T. Norton Calvtn's Inst. in. 320 To search depelier of 
vnknowen things. x6o£ Shaks. Macb. 11. it. 30 Consider it 
not so deepely. 1798 Frrriar Illustr . Sterne ii. 35 He was 
deeply read in Bcroalde. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed'. 2) IV. 22, 
I should like to consider the matter a little more deeply, 
b. With profound craft, subtlety, or cunning. 

1596 Shaks. Tam . Shr. iv. iv. 42 Both dissemble deepely 
their affections. 16x7 Flkti mkr Valent inian v. vi, F.ither 
you love too dearly, Or deeply you dissemble. Mod. The 
plot was deeply laid, but ir has been discovered. 

+ 3. With deep seriousness, solemnly. Obs . 

c 1300 Havelok 1417 Deplike dede he him awere. a 1400-50 
Ale.tafider 1186 pat me was done many day depely to 
swere. T X503 Plumpton Corr. p. Ixi v, And, yf nede be, depely 
depose afore the Kynge & hys counsell, that yt is matter of 
trawth. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2881 Charged full 
depely Theyr offyee to execute. t6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 2a And this I dare most deepely take mine oath 
on. x6os Shaks. Ham. lit. ii. 234 Tis deepely sworne. 
167X H. M. Erasm. Colloq. 401 Even when he had deeply 
sworn to it, 

4. Gravely, seriously, heavily ; esp. in reference to 
being involved in guilt, liability, obligation, or the 
like. 

138a Wvclif Hos. ix. 9 Thei synneden depely. X376 
Fleming Panopl. F.pist. 343 F. G. who is so deepely in your 
bookes of accountes. 1586 Let, Earl Leycester 13 For 
which I count my selfe the deeplycst bounde to give him 
my humblest thankes. s6ox R. (oh n son Kingd. A Cotnntw. 
(1603) 17 Henry . . left the kingefome deepely indebted. x6ai 
Sanderson 12 Serm. (1632) 51 And stoutly maintain® Gods 
truth, when it is deepolieht slandered. 1700 S. L. tr. C. Fryke's 
Voy. 76 Now the other Buffel was deeply engaged too. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Fng. 1. 658 Of all the enemies of the govern- 
ment he was ..the most deeply criminal. 1883 Froudf. 
Short Stud. IV. 1. ix. 103 The archbishop had committed 
himself so deeply that he could not afford to wait, 
t b. In reference to fines : Heavily. Obs. 

1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 36 If it had not been 
that this man hath suffered a* he hath I should have sen- 
tenced him deepely. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. ft 20 The 
Starr-Chamber deeply fined S r . Richard Knightly . . for en- 
tertaining and receiving the Pross Gentelmen. 

6 . With deep feeling, emotion, etc. ; in a high 
degree, profoundly, intensely, extremely. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1673 Sire, h»s I depely disire, durst 
I it neuyn. ibid. 1698 Summe . . depely bam playnt Quat 
. . euill kai suffird. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 1 1 1 With them 
the sayd Pope had bene so depely offended. 1611 Shaks. 
IVinl. T, 11. iil. 14 He straight declin’d, droop'd, tooke it 
deeply. x6%4 Sir T. Herbert Tray. 120 They curst him 
deeply. 178s Cowpbr Hope 333 His soul abhors a mer- 
cenary thought, And him as deeply who abhors it not. 1851 
Dixon W. Penn xv. (1872)131 All this was deeply interest- 
ing to Penn. 1857 Buckle CtvilU. I. xiv. 850 Ot these short- 
comings I am deeply sensible. 

6 . Of physical states or qualities; a. Profoundly, 
soundly, with complete absorption of the faculties, 
b. With deep colour, intensely, c. With a deep, 
grave, or sonorous voice. 

163s J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Erotnena xas Deeply plunged 
in a profound sleepe. 1695 Blackmore Pr. A rth. 111. 706 
Some deeply Red. and others faintly Blue. x8ao Shelley 
Vision of Sea 77 Smile not, my child. But sleep deeply and 
sweetly; a 1844 Hood Ruth ii. On her cheek an autumn 
flush Deeply npened. 1883 HarpeVs Mag. Nov, 948/2 
A pack of nounas came . . baying deeply. 

7 . Comb. Deeply (mostly in sense 1) qualifying 
a pple. is now usually hyphened when the pple. 
is used attributively, preceding its sb., but not 


when it follows; as ‘the leaf is deeply serrated 
‘a deeply-seriated leaf*. 

1818 J. Scott Visit Petris Pref. 35 Deeply-bottomed braver) . 
X854J.S.C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) L xxvii. 424 T)crpl> 
rooted popular prejudice*. 1866 Howflln Venet. Life xix. 
995 That deeply-serrated block of steel. *879 Sir G/Scoi i 
Ltd . Archit. (. 166 Lofty and deeply-receding jambs. 
DM’pmott, a. ( super /.) rare. [f. Deep a. + 
-M 08 T. Cf. topmost . inmost, etc.] Deepest. 

x8io Scott Lady qf L. 11. xx, From her deepmost glen. 
1841 Lady F. Hastinos Poetns 233 Shout, echo 1 from thy 
deepmost cell. 

Deep-mouthed (drpimauttd, -muu)>t), a. [f. 
deep mouth + -ED *.] 

1 . Having a deep or sonorous voice ; esp. of dogs. 

*595 Shaks. John v. ii. 173 And mocke the deepe mouth’d 

Thunder. 1599 — Hen. V % v. Prol. 11 Out-voycc the deep, 
mouth’d Sea. x66a Dryden IVtld Gallant 111. 1, A Serenade 
of deep-mouth’d Curra. 1696 Lond. Gas. No. 3204/^ A Pack 
of deep mouth'd Hounds to be *old. 1715 Poi*e Odyss xix. 
504 Parnassus .. With deep-mouthed nound* the hunter 
troop invades. x8i8 Bvron Juan 1. cxxiii, ’Ti* sweet to 
hear the watch-dog’s honest bark Bay deep-mouth'd wel- 
come. 184a S Lover Handy Andy ii, The sound . . awoke 
the deep-mouthed dogs around the nouse. 

2 . lit. Having a deep or capacious mouth, rate . 

1844 Mrs. Brownino Ivin * of Cyprus ii. Some deep- 

mouthed Greek exemplar Would become your Cyprus 
wine. 

Deepness (drpnte\ Now rare ; displaced by 
Depth. Fotms : see Deep a., and -nehh ; in MIC. 
4-5 depnea(se. [OE. d(opnes t dtopnes. f. dtfop 
Deep : see -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being deep, or of considerable 
extension or distance downwards, or inwards ; 
depth. 

138a Wyci if Matt. xlH. 5 For thei hnddc nnt depnesse of 
ertne. c 1400 Latfranc's Lirurg. 80 pou) but pci acoulen 
togidere in depnex « in streitnesse of pe moup. 1530 Pai rgr. 
21 3/1 Depnesae of any thyng. prqfunditt. 1653 II. Coc.an 
tr. Pintos Trait. XLII. 169 A river . . which for the bredth 
and deepness of it is frequented with much shipping. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. a) 121 Seeds, many of whu h, 
from their deepness in the earth, will not vegetate. 18*3 
Scott Peveril tv, The deepness of bis obeisance. 

f b. Of ground or roads : cf. 1 )kkp a. 5. Obs. 

1603 Knolles (J.), By reaxon of the deepness of the way 
and heaviness oftho great ordnance. 163a Litiigow Trav 
vi. 29a The deepnesse of the Way. 1780 impart. Hist, li'at 
Amer, 240 [The troops) had suffered excessively from the 
severity of the climate, the deepness of the roads. 

2 . Measurement or dimension downwards, in- 
wards, or through ; depth. 

ri33o R. Brunnk Chron. IVacei Rolls) 10, 312 Fyuc fot hit 
hab of depnes. 1411 Lydg. Ptlgr. JSinolt v xiv. <1483) 107 
Ther is no body parfit withouten thre dymensionx tliat is 
breede lengthe and depnessc. x5xx Recorde PatAw. Kuowi 
l. Drfm., As I take it nere, the aepencsse of his txxlic is Ins 
tbicknesse in the sides. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 'Jtav (1677* 
252 The deepness of the Sea usually answers to the height 
or Mountains. 1703 Maundreil Journ. Jems. (1732) 138 
In deepness they were four yards each. 

8. Jig. Of thought, knowledge, etc.: Depth; 
penetration ; profundity. 

a 1000 Hymns iii. 33 (Gr.) Swa fwt aenix ne wat eor&buen 
dra 5a deopnesse Drihtncs mihta. a 1*25 Leg. Kath. 980 
pis is nu pe derfschipe of bi dufti onsware, and tr deopnessr 
1340 Ayenb. 105 pe dyepnesHe of his rophede. c 1440 Sec*ee\ 
127 pc clernesse ot ^oure wyt & be depnensc of aoutr 
conynge passys all men. 1^48-77 Vuary Aunt. Kp Ded. 
(1888) 7 We who . . practise in Surgerie, according to the 
deepnes of the Arte. 1653 Manton Exp James i. 25 Deep 
ness of Meditation, a x7ao Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) If k r 
(1753) I, 271 Deepness of thought. 

f b. In bad sense*: Deep cunning or subtlety. 

15 a6 Tindalr Rei>, ii. 24 Vnto you . . which have not knowen 
the depnes of Satan. 1646 J. Gregory Notes 4 Obs. xxvi. 
(T.), Tne greatest deepness of Satan. 

4 . Of moral qualities, feelings, etc. : Depth, in 
tensity; gravity. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 40 peg put bitacnc5 deopnetse of sunne 
a 15^ Ld. Berners Gold. Bk . M. Aurel. (1546; H vi, The 
depenesse of good wylles ought to be wonne with the depnes 
of the htarte. 163s Lithoow Trav. ut. 114 In the detp- 
nesse of sorrow. 

6. Of physical qualities, etc. : a. Of sound : 
Sonorousness, or lowness of pitch, b. Of colour, 
etc. : Intensity. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva 9852 Heat alip dilateth the Pipes, ami 
Organa, which causeth the DcepnexM; of thr Voice. 1684 
R. H, School Recreat. ti For Deepness of Cry , the largest 
Dogs having the greatest mouths. *711 Bupgkll Sped. 
No. 1 16 F 3 These [hounds] ..by the Deepness of their 
Mouths ana the Variety of their Notes. i8aa Scott Pirate 
xx, Her glowing check . . in the deepness of its crimson. 

■f* 0 . concr. A deep place or cavity, an abyss ; 
a deep part of the sea, etc. Obs . 

a 1000 Lamb. Ps. lxviii. 3(Bosw.) Ic com on deopnysse bit. 
c 1000 Gosp. Nicod. 21 (Bokw.) On Ssre hcllican deopnysse. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxviii 16 Ne ouerswelyhe me depcncs 
i^la Wyclif cxlviil 7 Dragonnes, ana alle depnessi*. 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 118 Depenesse of 'etexwx. purges. 1450- 
1530 Mvrr. our Ladye 203 In heuen A in erthc & in see and 
in all depneftse*. 150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 
1. it xo The dcstruccyon and the fallynge into depnes of 
al the townes, castelles and evtees of y* world. 

+ b- fig. A depth of thought, feeling, or being. 

1340 Ayenb. sit pe bene pet comb of b* dyepnes.se of b« 
herte. 1535 Covrrdale t Cor, ii. 10 All thinge* yee euen 
the depenesse* of the Godhead. 1549 Compl. Scot. i. 21 The 
iugement of gode . . is an# profound onknauen deipnes. 

16 * 
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Deep-read (drp,rc-d),///. a. (deep adv. 3.] 
Deeply read ; skilled by profound reading. 

1630 Mamingkr Unnat. Combat iv. j, A deep-read man. 
1790 Burns The Whistle \i, Gallant Sir Robert, deep-read 
in old wines. i8aa T. Mitihfll Aristoph, II. 386 Great 
scholars, Deep-read— full to a plethora with knowledge. 

Deep-rooted (dr pir/7 ted), a. [Deep adv. 3.] 
Deeply rooted or implanted ; chiefly > /»v'** °f feelings, 
opinions, prejudices, etc. 

1W9 WoooiirAD St. Teresa if. xxxtv. 338 Where Vcrtue is 
deep-rooted, occasions work little upon them. 167a Otway 
Titus 4 B. 1 ii v So long establish'd and deep-rooted Love. 
1834 Pringle African Sk. x. 314 The Governor's jealousy 
..was too deep-rooted. 1871 Morlky Voltaire (1886) 70 
A deep-rooted reverence for truth. 

Hence Deop-roo todness. 

i860 PrsKY Min , Proph. 90 The strength and deeprooted- 
no^s of the soul in grace. 

Deep aea, deep-sea. Also 7 dipole, dipoy. 

Xhe deeper part 01 the sen or ocean at a distance 
fi om the shore. Used alt rib. or as adj. ; Of or 
belonging to the deep sea. 

Peep-sea lead , line, a lead and line used for soundings in 
deep water. Deep-sea fisheries , fisheries prosecuted at a 
distance from land, in which the fishermen are absent from 
home for a lengthened period. 

x6a6 Capt. Smith Accni \ Vug. Seamen 29 Heauc the lead, 
try the dipsic line. 16*7 — Seamans Cram. ix. 43 The 
Dipsic line . . is a small line some hundred and fifty fadome 
long, with a long plummet at the end . . which is first marked 
at twentv fadome, and after increased by tens to the end. 
1698 Fru.r Acc. A*. India 13 Heaving our Dipsy-lead we 
were in soundings eighty Fathom depth. 1769 Falconkk 
DU t. Marine (1789', Sonder, to sound; to heave the hand- 
lead, or deep- sea- lead. . 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr, 2nd Voy. iv. 
55 YVe now sounded with the deepsea lead every two hours. 
1853 Hekschfl Pop. Led. Sc. ii. $ 2 (1873) 48 Among deep- 
sea fishes. 1875 J. H. Bknnet Winter Medit. 1, v. *28 The 
pioneer of deep-.sea dredging, the late Edward Forbes. 1880 
Wyville Thomson in Pep, Challenger Exp. Zool. I. 50 
Fauna; which have successively occupied the same deep-sea. 
1887 E. J. Mather {title), Nor’ard of the Dogger: the 
story of. . the Mission to Deep Sen Fishermen. 

Deep-saarchinff (drp,so-.rtJig), ppl. a. [Deep 
adv. 3.J That searches or penetrates deeply. 

1590 Marston Seo. J dllanie 1. i. 174 O for some deep, 
searching Corycean. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary it. 
iii, He's nois’d about for a deep-scRrching head. 1844 Marg. 
Fuller Worn, u)th C. (1863) 10 The only sermons of a per- 
suasive and deep-scart hing influence. 

Deep-seated (d?p,*/t<-d), a. [Deep adv. 3.] 
Having its seat far beneath the surface. 

1741 Monro Anat. fed. 3) 5 The deep-seated kind of 
Paronychia. 18*3 J. Thomson Lect. Inflam. 375 A deep- 
seated abscess. 1878 Huxley Physiogr 190 The conversion 
into steam of water which . . obtains access to the deep- 
seated molten rocks. 

fig. 1847 Grot k Greece 11. xliv. (1862) IV. 13 Causes, deep- 
seated as well as various. 1887 Jfssoit A ready ii. 35 The 
deep-seated faith in charms and occult lore. 

t Dea'p-seen, a. Oh. [Deep adv. 3.] That 
sees or has seen deeply into things. 

* 597 -® 1 ^ Hai.i. Sat. tv. i. 170 Some nose-wisc pedant . . 
whose deepc-setje *kil Hath three times construed cither 
Flaccus ore. 

Deep-set (d/-p ( se t), ///. a. [Deep adv. 3.] 
Deeply set. 

1832 Tf.nnysom Palace of Art xiiij The deep-set windows, 
stain'd and traced. *877 Black Green Past. jv. (1878) 38 
Deep-set keen grey eyes. 

t Dee'psfiip. Obs. ran- 1 . In 3 deopachipe. 
[f. Deep a. + -ship.] Depth, profound mystery. 

a iais Leg. Kath. 1341 Ha [=shc] Crist eleopede . . and 
schawde *eo 38 «n suteliche J>e deopschipc and te deme run 
of his dcaS on rode. 

Deepgoxne (drpsihn), a. poetic, rare. [f. Deep 
a. or so. + -some. Cf. darksome, gladsome.] Having 
deepness or depths ; more or less deep. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. iv. 769 He dived the deepsome 
watery heaps. 183* Singleton Virgil \. 133 The hollow 
vales are filled And deepsome glades. Ibid. I. 218 He 
plunged him with a bound Into tne deepsome sea. 

Deer (di®j> Forms : 1 dlor, d6or, 2-3 deor, 
(2 deer), 2-4 der, (2-3 dor, 3 dier, 3-4 duer, 4 
dur, 5 dure, deure), 4-6 dere, (4-7 deere, 5, 7 
diere, 5- ( Sc .) deir, 6-7 deare), 4- deer, (5 
theer). PI. 1-9 normally same as sing. ; also 2 
deore, deor an, 2-3 -en ; 3-4 deores, dueres, 
7-9 occas. deers. [A Comm.Teut. sb.: OE. dior ■, 
d/or « OS. dier, OFris, diar, dier (MDu. and Du. 
and LG. dier), OHG. tior (MHG. tier, Ger. tier, 
thier) ;-WG. dior, ON. *djilr (Icel. dyr, Sw. djur, 
Da. dyr) ; Goth, dius, diuz-i- OTeut. deuzo 1 *:— 
pre-Teut. dkeuso’tn. 

Generally referred to a root dhus to breathe (cf. animal 
from anima\ and thought by some etymologists to l>e the 
neuter of an adj. used subst. Cf. Dear 4.9. (Not connected 
with Gr. 61 Jp wild beast. 1 ] 

1 1. A beast : usually a quadruped, as distin- 
guished from birds and fishes; bat sometimes, 
like beast, applied to animals of lower orders. Obs. 

c 950 Lindtsf. Gosp. Luke xviii. 23 Se carnal Jxet micla 
dear, a 1000 Forth. Metr. xxvii. 24 Swa swa fu*l oS 5 e 
dior. c 1000 /Klfric Voc. in Wr.-Wttlcker 118/31 Peru, wild 
deor. Be tlna, retie deor. . Unicornis, vaxby me deor. 1 154 
O. E. Citron, (Laud MS.) an. 1135 Pais he makede men & 
d®r. rssooORMtN 1176 Shcpiss. .stillcder. lbid.\$\7 Lamb 
iss sofftc Si. stille deor. a 1*50 Owl 4 Night. 1321 Al swo 
deth mani ijor and man, c 1450 Gen . 4 Ex. 4025 Also Jeun 


is miitful der. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 18 The rybaud 
and the felle diere here I se hym comen. 

0 . plural . 

c iooo ASlpri c Gen. i. 25 And he *ig ofer ha deor. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 43 Innan pan like sea weren un-aneomned 
deor, summe fcoerfotetd, summe al bute fet. Ibid. 1*5 £ene 
bi 3 his erd ihencd..on wilde deoran. c taoo Trin. Colt. 
Horn. 177 Oref, and deor, and fuhshes, and fugeles. Ibid. 
200 Hie habbeS gcres after wilde deore. Ibid. 224 Of 
wilde diere. c 1150 Gen. 4 Ex. 4020 On ilc brend eft twin 
der. Ibid. 4032 Kftc he sacrede dere* mor. a 1310 in 
Wright Lytic P, xiil 44 Deores with huere derne rounes. 
Ibid. xiv. 45 In dounes with this dueres plawes, c 1340 
Gant. 4 Gr. at, 1151 Der drof in h« dale.. Dot heterly pay 
were Restayed with stablye. 

2 . The general name of a family ( Cervidx ) of 
ruminant quadrupeds, distinguished by the posses- 
sion of deciduous branching horns or antlers, and 
by the presence of spots on the young ; the various 
genera and species being distinguished as rein-deer , 
moose-deer, red deer, fallow deer ; the Musk Deeb 
belong to a different family, Moschidce. 

A specific application of the word, which occurs in OE. 
only contextually, but became distinct in the ME. period, 
and by its close remained as the usual sense. 

, fc 893 K- & lfked Pros. 1. i. (Sw.) 18 He [Ohthere] hscfde 
ha syt 5 a he hone cyningc sohte, tamra deora unbebohtra 
syx hund. pa deor hi hataS hranas.l a 1131 [see der f aid 
in 4]. c 1203 Lay. 2586 To huntien after deoren [c 1275 
after deoresl. 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 0047 We let [make] 
he pare of Yvodcsloke, & der her inne ao. c 13*5 Song on 
Passion 59 ( O . F.. Mi sc.) He was todrawe so dur islawe in 
chacc. 1375 Barbour Bruce vn. 497 [Hel went.. to pur- 
chase venysoun, For than the deir war in sesoun. c 1420 
An furs of Arth. (Camden) iv, Thay felle to the female dure, 
feyful thyk fold. 1*64 Mann. 4 Househ. Exf, 195 A payr 
breganderys cuerya wyth whyte deris leder. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur x. lxi. He chaced at the reed dere. 1538 
Starkry England 1. iii. 98 A dere louyth a lenc barren. . 
ground. 1601 Shaks. JhI. C. tit, i. 209 Like a Deere, 
strockcn by many Princes. s6xi Coryat Crudities 10 
A goodly Parke . . wherein there is Deere. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat . Hist. (1776) III. 80 An hoc, an ox, n goat, or a deer. 
183 s Longf. Want, m, ,69 Where the reu deer herd to- 
gether. 

b. occasional plural deers, 
c 1275 [see 1205 in prec.]. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 11. 
(1677) 58 The reasons why Harts and Deers do lose their 
Horns yearly. 1769 Home fatal Disccw. lit. Stretch'd on the 
skins of deere. c 1817 Hogg Tales 4 Sk. II. 89 The place of 
rendezvous, to which the deers were to be driven. 

+ C. Deer of ten : a stag of ten, i. e. one having 
ten points or tines on his horns ; an adult stag of 
five years at least, and therefore * warrantable^ or 
fit to be hunted. Obs , 

1631 Massinger Etnp, of East iv. ii, He will make you 
royal sport, He is a deer Of ten, at the least. 

3 . Small deer : a phrase originally, and perhaps 
still by Shakspere, used in sense 1 ; but now 
humorously associated with sense 2. 

xa. . Sir Beats (1885) p. 74/z (MS.C.) Ratona & mysc and 
xocnc smale dere, That was hyx mete that vii yerc. 1605 
Shakr. Lear tit. iv. 144 Hut Mice, and Rats, and such 
small Deare, Haue bin Toms food, for seuen long ycare. 
1883 G. Allkn in Colin Clout's Calender 14 Live mainly 
upon worms, slugs, and other hardy small deer, 
transf. 1857 H. Rkf.d Lect. Eng, Poets x. II. 17 The small 
deer that were herded together by Johnson ns the most 
eminent of English poets. 

4 . attrib . and Comb., as deer bed \ herd, - hide , 
-keeper, kind, life, -sinew, - snaring , etc. ; deer-like , 
deer-loved adjs. [Several already in OE., as d/or- 
fald an enclosure or cage for wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre, or for beasts of the chase, a deer- 
park, d/or-cdisc deer-park, dior -net net for wild 
animals, etc.] 

1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies xi, The tall grass was 
pressed down into numerous *‘deer beds’, where those 
animals had couched, a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-W(llcker 
aox Cauea , downs in theatro, % deorfald. a 1x31 O . E. 
Chron. an. 1123 Se king rad in his der fald (set Wudcstoke). 
i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 12% Peaks, .where the scattered 
remnants of the great *decr herds can repose in security. 
1814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. xix. Goat-skins or *dccr-hldes 
o'er them cast. 1849 Jamr» Woodman vii, I have got my 
Meer-keepers watching. 1875 Lyell Trine. Geol. II. hi. 
xxxix. 359 Animals of the *deer kind, i860 G. H. K. Vac. 
Tour, ns The shepherds, .see a good deal of *deer life. 
1840 Mrs. Norton Dream 127 The dark, *deer-like eyes. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. IV. liv. 114 Deer-like shyness. 
1831 Lytton Godoiph, 23 The *decr-loved fern, c 1000 
ACltric Voc. in Wr.-Wfdcker 167 Cassis , # deomet. 1836 ; 
Kane .< 4 * 7 , Expl. II, vii. 70 To walk up Mary River 
Ravine until we reach the *ueer-plaina. 1866 Kingsi.ry i 
Hereto. I. vi. 178 Sea-bows of horn and Meer-sinew. 1862 
S. St. JoHN/'br«/x/ ? Vir East II. 34, I have been out*deer« 
snaring in this neighbourhood. 

b. Special comb. : dear-bruah, an American 
shrub in Arizona ; deer-oart, the covered cart in 
which a tame stag to be hunted is carried to the 
meet ; deer-dog « Deeb-hound ; deer-drive, 
a shooting expedition in which the deer are driven 
past the sportsman ; so deer-driving ; deer-eyed 
41., having eyes like deer, having soft or languid 
eyes ; deer-fenoe, a high railing such as aeer 
cannot leap over ; deer-flesh, venison ; deer- 
forest, a 4 forest 9 or extensive track of unenclosed 
wild land reserved for deer ; + deer-goat, an old 
name for the capriform or caprine antelopes; deer- 
grass, species pf Rh$xia (N.O, Melfistpmace #) ; 


deer-leap, a lower place in a hedge or fence where 
deer may leap ; deer-meat * aeer- flesh ; deer- 
neck, a thin neck (of a horse) resembling a deer s ; 
deer-park, a park in which deer are kept ; + deer- 
reeve, a township officer in New England in the 
colonial days, whose duty it was to execute the 
laws as to deer ; deer-plain, a plain inhabited by 
deer ; deer-saddle, a saddle on which a slain deer 
is carried away ; deer 4 s eye « Buck-eye (the tree) ; 
deer’s foot {grass), the fine grass Agrostis setacea ; 
deer’s hair ^ Deer-hair ; deer’s milk, a local 
name of the wood spurge, Euphorbia amygda hides ; 
deer’s tongue, deer-tongue, a N. American 
Cichoraceons plant, Liatris odoralissitna\ deer- 
tiger, the puma or cougar ; deer-yard, an open 
spot where deer herd, and where the ground is 
trodden by them. 

1883 W. H. Bishop in Harper's Mag. Mar. 502/2 The 
'“deer brush ’ resembles horns. 1840 hood Up the Rhine 
j 86 The hearse, very like a # deer-cart. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles v. xxiii, Many a Meer-dog howl’d around. 188a 
Society 21 Oct. 19/1 Setting out for a "deer-drive. i860 G. 

H. K. Vac. Tour. 143 Mr. Scropc . . was a great hand at 
*deer-driving. .88, y. Victoria More Leaves 14 The gate 
of the "deer-fence, a 1300 Cursor M. 3603 (Cott.) If hou me 
"dere fles*e [v.r. venisun] ani gete. 1854 Act 17-8 Viet. c. 91 
$ 42 Where such shootings or "deer forests are actually let. 
1892 E. Weston Bki.l Scot. Deerhound 80 Probably not 
more than twenty deer forests, recognized as such, were in 
existence prior to the beginning of the present century. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts < 1658) 93 Of the first kinde of Trace- 
laphvs which may be called a "Deer-goat. 1693 Sir T. P. 
Blount Nat, Hist. 30 The Deer-Goat . . being partly like a 
deer partly like a Gout. 1866 Treat. Bot. 972/2 Low peren- 
nial often bristly herbs, commonly callea "Deer-grass, or 
Meadow-beauty, (with] large showy cymo&e flowers. 1540-2 
Act 3t Hen. VIII , c. 5 To make *dere leapes and breakes 
in the sayde hedges and fences. 1838 James Robber i, In 
front appeared a “deer-park, i860 G. H. K. Vac, Tour. 172 
It is no light business to get our bic slap.. on the "deer 
saddle, 1762 J. Clayton Flora Vtrgimca 57 ASsculns 
Jloribus pi tan dr is Linn. . . "Dear’s Eye. and Bucks Eyes. 
1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 383 Amongtne lily-pads, "deer- 
tongue, and other aquatic plants. 1880 7th Rep. Surv. 
Adirondack Reg. N. I". 159 We reached an open forest 
plateau on the mountain, where we were surprised to And 
a *' dccr-yard '. Here the deep snow was tramped down by 
deer into a broad central level area. 

Deerberry (dI® Jbc ri). A name given to the 
berry or succulent fruit of several North American 
procumbent shrubs or herbs, esp. of Ganltheria 
procutnbens (N.O. Ericacese), commonly called 
Winter-green in U. S, Also of Vaecinium staini- 
neum, also called Squaw Huckleberry, and Mit- 
chell a repens (N.O. Cinchonaecse ), a creeping herb, 
widely distributed in America. The name is also 
sometimes applied to the plants themselves. 

1862 Chambers' Encycl. 640. 1866 Treat. Bot. 522 The 

berries (of Ganltheria ] are known by various names, as 
Partridge-berry, Chequer-berry, Dccr*berry, Tea-berry, Box- 
berry, and afford winter food to partridges, deer, and other 
animals. 

Dee'r-COJoiired, Of the colour of a deer ; 
tawny-red. 

1611 Cotgr ..Blond. . bright tawnie, or deer-coloured. 1688 
Lond. Gat. No. 2408/4 A brown Gelding [with] . . Deer - 
coloured Haunches. 1746-7 Mrs. Dklany Autobiog. (1861) 
II. 447 A flowered silk .. on a pale deer-coloured figured 
ground. 

Deer(e f obs. f. Dear, and De$e v., to injure. 

DeeT-hair, deer’s hair. 

I. The hair of deer. 

1494 Act 11 Hen. VII , c. 10 Cushions, stuffed with Horse 
hair. . Dcers-hair, and Goats-nair. 

2. The common name in Scotland and north of 
England of a small moorland species of club-rush, 
Sctrpus arspitosus. 

177s-* Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) II. 1080 (App.) 
Scirpus cssfitosus Deer's Hair Scotis australibus. a xooa 
Leyden La. Soutis ixvi, And on the spot, where they 
boil’d the pot. The spreat and the deer-hair ne'er shall grow. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. i, Moss, lichen, and deer-hair are 
fast covering those stones. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. 
E. Borders 203 Deers Hair. Abundantly on all our moors. 

t DeeT-hay. Obs. ff. Deer + Hay, a net set 
round an animal's haunt. J A net set for the cap- 
ture of deer, 

150 2 Act 19 Hen. VII. c. 11 The greatest Destruction of 
Red Deer and Fallow.. is with Nets called Deer-hays and 
Buck-stalls. 1398 Manwood Lawes Forest xviii 1 9 (16x5) 
*35* *79$ Sporting Mag. VIII. 177 Taking a buck in a 
deer-hayes, or net, » not unfrequent in parks. 
DeOT-hound. A dog of a breed used for 
hunting red-deer, a stag-hound ; particularly, one 
of a Scottish breed, a large variety of the rough 
greyhound, standing a8 inches or more. 

[1814 Scott Wav. lxlti, Two grim and half-starved deer 
greyhounds,] 18x8 W. H. Scott Brit . Field Sports 384 
Few Packs of Doer Hounds art now kept. 1838 W. Scropk 
Deerstalking xll 260 The deerhound is known under the 
names of Irish wolfhound, Irish greyhound, Highland deer- 
hound, and Scotch greyhound. 1858 Jesse A need. Dogs 
(Bohn) i2i The Highland greyhounds, or deerhounds as 
they are called in the Highlands, have a great antipathy to 
the sheepdogs. 169a E. Weston Bell (title). The Ancient 
Scottish Deerhound. 

Dee a rlcide 9 nonce-wd. [f. Deeb + -owe.) The 
killing or killer of a deer. 



DEER-KIN 


DETAIL. 


183* J. R. Hoi*k-Scott in R. Orn*by Mein. (1884) I. 41 The 
second [day] crowned with the above-mentioned deendde. 

t DeeT-kin. Obs , Ill 2-3 -oyn, -oen. [See 
Kin.] Beast-kind as distinct from man. 

a 1173 Cott. Horn, 221 Niatenu and deor-cen and fu^el-cyn. 
Ibid, 2 as Of diercynne and of fugel cynne. c 1*50 Gen. <y 
Ex. 556 And ouer-flow)ed men & dereo-kin. 

Deerlet (dbilet). [Sec -lkt,] A little or 
tiny deer. In mod Diets. 

DeST'liok. A small spring or spot of damp 
ground, impregnated with salt, potash, alum, or 
the like, where deer come to lick. 

*876 R. L. # Price Two Americas (1877) 317 A dccr-lick is 
a small spring of saline or sulphur-impregnated water, to 
which. .all the deer in the country for miles and miles will 
come to 1 liquor up 1890 Hallett 1000 miles 362 The 
place is a deer-lick, and the caravans of cattle which passed 
. .so enjoyed licking the puddles, that they could hardly be 
driven from the place. 

Dwr-mouae. The popular name of certain 
American mice ; esp. the widely-distributed white- 
footed mouse ( Hesperomys leucopus) brown above 
and white beneath; also the common jumping- 
mouse ( Zapus hudsonius), so called from its 
agility. 

1884-00 Cos self s Nat. Hist . III. 111 The white-footed, or 
Deer Mouse, .is perhaps the best known of all the species, 
and its varieties, or rather local permanent races, are dis- 
tributed all over the continent of North America. 

f De-e*rr, v. Obs. rare ~ *. [ad. L. deer rare to 
wander off, f. De- I a + errdre to wander, stray.] 
intr. To go astray, diverge. 

1637 Tomlinson Renods Disf. 108 That it maydeerre into 
the breast. 

DeeTSkiu. The skin of a deer, especially 
as a material for clothing. Also alt rib. 

1306 Will of W ode hous (Commissary Crt.), Mcam togam 
bloa cum furrure & vn deriskyn. 1751 Johnson Ranibler 
No. 187 F 3 [She] laid aside from that hour her white deer 
skins. x8jro Scoit Monast. xiv, In his home-spun doublet, 
blue cap, and deerskin trousers. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
II. xxxiv. 362 Dressed, .each in a large deerskin. 

Dee*r-8t&:Iker. [See Stalk V .] 

1. One who stalks deer ; a sportsman who fur- 
tively approaches the deer, so as to get within 
shooting-distance without being discovered. 

Bennfi Winter Medit. 1. vii. 189 Reached by 
Scottish dccr-Malkers and hardy mountaineers. 1885 Black 
White Heather ii, The smartest deer-stalker and the best 
trainer of dogs in Sutherlandshire. 

2. Name given to a low-crowned close-fitting 
hat fit to be worn by deer-stalkers. 

1881 Cheq . Career 135 In the winter a ‘ billycock ' or 4 deer- 
stalker ’ is considered quite dressy enough. 

So Dae’r-ata Iking vbl. sb. 

1816 Scott El. Dwarf ii, On his return from deer-stalking. 
1885 New Bk. Sports 20 There ii* no sport in the world 
about which more nonsense is talked tnan deer-stalking. 
1885 Black White Heather i, Clad in a smart deerstalking 
costume. 

Dee r-stealer. A poacher who kills and 
steals deer. So Daa r-Etoa llng vbl. sb. 

c X&40 J. Smith Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 296 Old 
notorious deerestealers. 1670-88 Seer. Sen 1 . Money Chas. 
II fit fas. If (Camden) 75 To discover dear-stealers and 
trespassers within the said forest. 1714 Mandevillk Fab. 
Bees (*725) I. 172 He promises never to be a deer-stealer, 
upon condition that he shall have venison of his own. 1710 
Land. Gas, No. 4702/2 I*eave. .to bring in a Bill to prevent 
Dear-stealing. 18x8 Scott Hri. Midi, xxxtii, Among smug- 
glers and decr-stealers. 

Deerth, obs. form of Dearth. 

Deeee, sb. dial. A place where herrings arc 
dried. 

168a J. Collins Salt fif f ishery 67 That they be suddenly 
put into the Deese, and well or sufficiently Deesed. 1847-78 
Hai.liwell, Dees ; a place where herrings are dried, East 
Sussex. *875. Parish Sussex Gloss., Deese , a place where 
herrings are aried, now more generally called a herring-hang, 
from the fish being on sticks to dry. 

Dm 86. v. dial. [f. prec.] trans. To dry (her- 
rings). Hence Dat'slng-room. 

i& J. Collins Salt $ Fishery 66 The worser sort . . aic 
deesed over a Wood-fire, and are thereby dried and rendered 
.. Red-Herrings. Ibid. 124 Dried . . on Racks in a Fire or 
Deesing-roome. 

t D#*O00. deeiie. Obs. [a.Y.dlcsse (12 th c.}, 
variant, influenced by L. dea, of dieuesse , fcm. ol 
dieu god. Cf. Pr. detiessa. diuessa , Sp. diosa , Pg. 
deosa. See -ess .1 A goddess. 

*549 Compi. Scot. Prol. 11 Ane fayr ymage of the decsse 
iuno. 168$ Bp. H . Croft on Burnet's Th. Earth Pref. A vij 


of that demoralising (or de cthicUing) tendency. 1893 
Fairbairn Christ in Mod. Theol. 405 The invariable ten- 


Fairbairn Christ in Mod. Theol. 205 the invariable ten- 
dency in Metaphysics is to the de-ethicization of deity. 

Deave, obs. form of Deaf, Dkavk v. 

Deevil, dial. var. of Devil. 

Deewan : see Dewan. Def, obs. f. Deaf. 

Deface (d/fri’s), v. Also 4 defaas, p deflkoe, 
dafaso, diflfooe, o dyffsoe. [a. obs. F. deface- r % 
earlier dcffacer % orig, desfacier , f. des- 9 <U- (L)k- 6) 
+face Face sb. Cf. It. sfacctare.] 

X. traits. To mar the face, features, or appear- 
ance* of ; to spoil or ruin the figure, form, or beauty 
of ; to disfigure. 

To deface coin includes the stamping on a legally current 
coin 01 any name or words other than tnose impressed on it ; 
made illegal by Act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 102. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 915 And clepe A-yen pe beute 
of your face, That ye with salte Teeria so deface. 1430 
I.voc. Chron. Trvy 111. xxvii, But in her rage to the kinge 
she ran. .So diffaced and rewefull of her si Jit That by her 
hewe knoweth her no wyht. 1533 Eden Decades 48 The 
hole woorke. .defaced with blottes and interlynynge. 1579 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 39 One yron Mole, defaccth the 
whole pcccc of I.awnc. ?x66x In 12/A Rep, Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 7 Lucas, .cut downe all the trees about the 
Castle, which utterly defaced the scat. 1716 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. 10 Oct. (1887) I. 130 There arc some few 
heads of ancient statues ; but several of them are defaced 
by modern additions. 1818 Cruse Digest (ed. 2) IV. ^97 
A deed. .is. .cancelled, by tearing off the seals, or otherwise 
defacing it. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 160 Fine works 
of art and curious remains of antiquity, were brutally 
defaced. 


1. 285 Wks. (18921) I. 169 The Ddcshc who from Atropos s 
breast preserves The names of heroes and their actions. 

Deee(se, obs. forms of Dais, Dice. 

Deet, Sc. f. died : see Die v. 

Deeth, obs. form of Death. 

D6-6*tllioiM 9 v. [De- II. 1 .] trans . To 
deprive of its ethical character ; to separate from 
ethics. Hence De-ethioiied ppl, a., Dm UU- 
oiling vbl. sb. 9 De-ethlolsa'tlon. 

1887 Boyd Carpenter Perm. Rlem. Rclig. v. fa (1891) 
188 Religionism it the shadow of religion . . its effect is to 
de*thicm religion. 1800 W . S. Lilly a ightfi W rong, The 
newspapev press, .has done more than any thing else to de- 
♦thicisc public life. 1890 Guardian 30 Apr. 71 1/3 Suspicion 


b. fig . (of things immaterial) 
c 1313 Deo G ratios 70 in E, E. P . 0 


c 13*3 Deo Gratias 70 in E. E . P . (1862) 126 pi vcrtucs let 
no fulpc defaas. c 1450 Crt. of Lave iii, Minerva, guide me 
with tny grace, That language rude iny matter not deface. 
1509 Fisher Fun. Scrm. C'tcss Richmond Wks- (1876) 290 
A noblenes of maners, withouten whiche the noblenes of 
bloode is inoche defaced. 1656 Hobbes Liberty, Nctess. 
fit Chance (1841) 286 Those readers whose judgments are 
not defaced with the abuse of words. 1706 Addison Poems, 
Rosamond 1. iv, How does my constant grief deface The 
pleasures of this happy place ! 1878 P. Bayne Purit . Rev. 

t. 5 Every religion, .will be more or less defaced by error. 

t 2. To destroy, demolish, lay waste. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxx. 178 The cytie of Mayn- 
chestcr, that sore was defaced with warre of the Danys. 
i568GrafionCAwh. II.751 They woulde. .race, and clerely 
deface the wallcs, tourcs, and portex of the Castrll. 1373 
Churchyard Chifpes (1817) 148 Now elenne defaste the 
goodly buildings layre. xooo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 29 
The Portugal* erected a fortres.se, which their kin^ after- 
ward commanded them to deface. x6)a Lithgow Trav. 11. 
47 Croatia, .then bylawles.se, and turbulent souldicrs, was 
miserably defaced. 1871 R. Kllis Catullus lxvi. 12 Hotly 
the King to deface outer Assyria sped. 

3. To blot out, obliterate, efface (writing, marks). 

1340 Ayettb. 191 Hi lokcdc..ine hare testament and hi 
y*e3 }>e bousend pond defaced of hire write, c 1400 Maundkv. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 1 17 When his monee es waxen aide, and he 
prynte h^off aefaced by cause of vsyng. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg 333/2 The lyon . . deface th his traces and stappes 
with his taille whan he fleeth. 1587 Fleming Contn . Holin; 
shed III. 1372^1 To deface a letter, which he was then in 
writing . . in cipher. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 1. iv, 
To deface the print of a cauldron in the ashes. x6ps 
Bentley Boyle feet. i. 4 In Characters that can never be 
defaced. 1839 Miss Mitkokd in L’Estrange Life III. vii. 
xoo The beginning of this letter is irreparably defaced. 

b .fig. To blot out of existence, memory, thought, 
etc. ; to extinguish. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 454 This wyl is in myn herte 
and ay xlial be No lengthe of tyme or deeth may this deface, 
r X430 Lydo. Min. Poems (1840) 198 (M&tz.) Than comyth 
a storm and doth his lihte difface. 1570 T. Norton ir.Nowefs 
Catech. (1853) x6o Defacing with everlasting forgetfulness 
the memory of our wins. i6ax Burton Anat. Mel. n. iii. 11, 
For want of issue they [families] are defaced in an instant. 
1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 25 By false learning is good sense 
defac'd. 1796 [see Defaced]. 

1 4. To destroy the reputation or credit of ; to 
discredit, defame. Obs. 

13*9 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 109/1 To deface that holy 
worke, to the ende, that they might seme to hauc some iunt 
cause to bume it. 1348 Udall Erastn. Par. Pref. 1 1 To 
bryng hym out of credite, to deface hym. 1370 Levins 7/16 
To Deface, dehontstare. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
223 Reasons to deface the Dukes merits. 164s Prynnk 
Ant ip. p, x, Iohn White., would have defaced Queene 
Elizabeth gladly, if hee durst, in his Funerall Sermon of 
Queene Mary, wnom he immoderately extolled. 

+ 6. To put out of countenance; to outface, 
abash. Obs. 

1337 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 143 There stode 
.. Parrot .. and his face fiatt ageynst for to deface me. 
c 1570 Lady Hungbrford to W. Darrell in H. Hall Elh. 
Soc. (1887) 253 Seeke oute what possabell may be to deface 
and disprove tho^e v&rlettcs that soo vily hathe yoused us. 

te. To outshine by contrast, cast in the shade. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xvi. 48 So rich and fair a bud, 
whose brightness shall deface proud Phoebus flower. 1639 
tr. Du Bosq't Compi. Woman C (j, Women who . . put on 
many diamonds . . make them contemplate their jewels . . 
The luster of the flash they give, defaceth that of their own 
hue. 1706 Morse Atner. Geog, I. 14a The Aurora Borealis 
. . not to be defaced even by the splendour of the full moon, 
t D6&*06| sb. Obs. [f. prec.] Defacement. 

*55 * J* Heywood Spider fit F. Ixl. 5 That trewth trewlie 
might appere without deface. 1163 Sack villk Compi. Dk. 
Buckhm , xix. Wks. (1859) 13° Vet God . . At last descries them 
to your sad deface, Y ou see the examples set before your face. 
t6ot Chester Lovd s Mart. (1878) 6r His fathers Coate, his 
Mothers Countries grace, His honors Badge, his cruell foes 


deface, c 161s Charman Iliad m. 298 He hath been lx>rn, 
and bred to the deface, By great Olympius, of Troy 
D 6 ffcoeabX# (d/T<? i, s&bT), a. [-ABLE.] Liable 
to or capable of defacement. 

1889 Bookseller Feb. 146/2 A nickel coin. .[U] not *oeu*ily 
dcfaceahle us ordinary bullion. 

Defactd (d/fci’st), ///. a, [-Kill.] Disfigured, 
marred, destroyed, blotted out, etc. : sec Defack. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1 v. <1869) I. 43 Onc-and-twenty 
worn and defaced shillings. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 1 
Wks. VI 11. 83 With defaced manufactures, with a ruined 
commerce. . i«4S-« '1 L'rench Huls. Lett Ser. 1. iv. 57 The 
Idea of a. .defaced and yet not wholly effaced image of God 
in man. x86o Tyndall Glat. 1. ix. 61 Defaced Mutuary. 
Hence Defa oednass. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 109 To recover the de- 
facedness of God : to be again made like him, as once I was. 

Defa’Cement. [f. Deface v. + -mknt.] The 
action or process of defacing ; the fact or state of 
being defaced ; cotter, a disfigurement- 
136s T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xi. (1634) 38 It cannot be 
done without some defacement of bis glory. x6aa Ba<on 
Hen. VII,k$ In defacement of his former benefit*. 1630 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 64 Modesty in ine foibids the 
defacements of Men departed. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 

f >f>6 Such disorderly breaches are a great defacement of the 
ustre of the Protestant Reformation . which . . was the 
special work of God. 1796 Burk* Re git , f'eate ill. Wks. 
VIII. 310 Amidst the recent ruins and the new defacements 
of his plundered capital. 1878 I*. Bayne Pur. Rev. i. 8 The 
removal of their cxc rescences and defacements. 1883 Mam ft. 
E.xant . 2^ May 5/1 The defacement of French copper coins 
..by having un advertisement stamped upon them. 

Defacer id/f^’soi). [f. a* prec. + -Kit L] One 
who or that which defaces. 

1334 in Froude Hist. Eng. ix. II. 320 The most cruellest 
capital heretic, defacer and t reader under foul of Christ and 
his church. 1611 Spekd /Zm/. Gt. Brit ix. ix. (ihja) 62s 
Clippers and defacer* of his Coyne. 1613 Shaks. lien. Vili, 
v. iii. 41 Nor is there lining.. A man that moic detests. .De 
facers of a publique peace then I doe. 1876 M. Aknoi n 
Lit. fit Dogma 120 A defacer and dixfigutcrof moral treasures 
which were once in better keeping. 

Defacing vbl. sb. [-1NU 1.] The 

action of the verb Deface; defacement. 

c xQOO'Test. Love 1. (1560) 373/* The defacing to you is 
verily imaginable. i543*-4 eitt 35 Hen. /'///, c 10 For 
satisfaction of any suchc breakyng and dcfacyng of the 
grounde, 1631 Wekvfk Am. fun. Mon. 50 Pros tarnation 
. . against defacing of Monuments, a 1718 Pi nn Tracts 
Wks. 1726 1. 686 To preserve them from the Defacing* of 
Time. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lx viii. 171 So your house- 
hold names no rust nor seamy defacing Soil this day. 

Deffe/Oing, ppl- a. [-ing *.j Tlmt defaces ; 
disfiguring ; t destroying, etc. 

1483 M. Roydon Commend l ' erses in Watson Poems (Alb.) 
35 Kcproofe with hi* defacingcrewc Trcade* vnderfoote 
that rightly should aspvrc. 1886 Rusk in Prxtcrita I. vi. 
176 The defacing mound lat Waterloo] was not then built. 
1887 Times 27 Aug. 10/2 He asks for a removal of the de- 
facing advertisement*. 

Hence Defte’clnffly adv. } in a defacing manner. 
1847 in Craig. 

De facto : sec De I. 3. 

t Defa de, v. Obs. Also 4 diff-, 5 dyfif-. l'a. 
t. and jiple. in Sc. defaid, -fayd. [pr ob. repre- 
senting an OF. or AF. +dcfcuUr 9 f. dcs- } dc - (De- 1. 
3 , 6 ) + OF. fader: see Fade v.) 

1. tntr. To lose freshness or fairness ; to fade away. 
c 13*3 Song of Yesterday 8 in A. E. P. (1862) 133 pci wcuc 
hcore nonourc an<l beorc hclc Schal cuer last and neuer 
diffade. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 3704 N ow es my face defadide, 
and foulc is me bapnede. 1470-63 Malory A rthurv. Ixxxvi, 
A Palomydcs . . why arte thowdyfladed thou that was wonte 
to be called one of the fayrc.st kny^te* of the world. 1312 
Douglas sEncia xi. ii. 34 Hi* xchcnc cullour, and flgur glaiu 
Is nocht nil went, nor hi* bewte defayd. 1370 Levins 9/1 To 
Dcfade, def tire. 

2. trans. To cause to fade ; to deprive of lustre, 
freshness, or vigour ; cf. Fade v . 3 . 

1423 Jas. I Kingts Q. clxx, AH thing. .That may thy )ouih 
oppressen or defaae. c 1440 H vlton Sea la Perf. (W. ae W. 
1494) 11. xii, Beholdc me not that I am swart for the xonne 
hath defaded me. 1461 Liber Pluscard, xi. vlii (Hist. Scot. 
VII. 583). 

Defecate, -cation : see Defecate, -cation. 
Defaict, obs. form of Defeat, Defect. 
Defaik, obs. Sc. form of Defalk. 
t Defki l. v . Obs . [a. F. dcfaill-ir (Ch. dc 
Roland, utn c.) « Pr. defalhir , (5Cat. dcfallir : f. 
Dk- 3 + fallirc , Rom. repr. of L. fall Ire : see Fail.] 
1. tntr. Used in various senses of Fail v. (the 
prefix adding little to the force of the word) ; a. 
To be or become absent or wanting {to a person, or 
with dative ) ; b. To lose vigour, become weak, 
decay ; o. To defail of : to lack, want. 

13.. Shomicham Ps. xxii(i). 1 in Wycljfs Bible I. Pref. 4 
Nothyng .shal defailen to me. 1340 Ayettb. 23 Eflerward 
comp werihede bet makep pane man weri and wor*i urarn 
daye to daye at huet he is al recreyd and dcfayled. 138a 
Wyclif Deut. xxviii. 32 Thin eyen . . defaylynge at the 
of hem al day. a 1420 Hocclevb De Reg. Princ. 3525 
Whether supposest thow bette that noblesse Begynne in me, 
or noblesse and honour Defaile in the? c 1440 York Myst. 
xxviii. 146 If all othir for-sake pe I schall neuere fayntely 
defayle pe. 148s Caxton Myrr, 111. vi. 140 Whan the mone 
. . cometh right bytwene vs and the sonne, thenne . . the 
mone takrth and reteygneth the lyght of the sonne on 
hye, so that it semeth to vs that is defaylled. 1490 — 
Eneydos xiii. 48 Her speche deffaylleth alle sode^nly and 
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tan not kepe purpos ne rounlcnaunce. *556 A tire ho hr I sab. 
N iv, I forced© ol love, detailing* of goode jugemente, di»- 
< over niyne tiles to her. 

2 . tram. To cause to fail ; to defeat. 

1608 Malkin Dumb Knight 1. (16 ui) B iv, Which to with- 
stand 1 boldly enter thus, And will defaile, or else prove 
recreant. 

Hence f Derai ling vbl. sb. 

150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1406) iv. xxix. 3ji The 
fourth lettyngc in dyffaylyngc of wytte humaync. >580 Hol- 
lyhand Treat., Defat tlance hr longueur, defay ling, languor. 

t Dafailance, -feillance. Obs. Also 7-8 
-fail(l)iance. [a. F. dffaillatice , f. dtfaill-ir : see 
-ance.] Failing, failure. 

1603 Florio Montaigne it. vi. (1632) 207 So great a. .deffail- 
ance of senses fas in fits]. 16x318 Daniel c oil. Hut. Eng. 
(1626) 55 He had a fayre Title, by the dcfaillance of issue. 
a 1668 Sir W. Waller Div Med it . (1839) 4a In the dcfail- 
liaucc of all these transitory comforts. '*1677 Barrow 
.Stmt. Wks. 1716 II. 57 By transgression of his laws and de- 
f.ulant e in duty. 17*7 A. Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. II. 
\ xx via. ao6 Those Eastern Desperadoes are very faithful 
where. .Covenants are duly observed when made with them, 
but iti Dcfailiance, they are revengeful and cruel. 

t Defai’llancy. Obs. rare . [f. as prec. with 
suffix -ancy.J Failure. 

1640 Jkk. Taylor Gt Exemp. 11. viii. 71 Our life is full of 
defaulancics. 1689 De/. Liberty agst. Tyrants 144 Neither 
mn the others dcfaillancv [/W*/r<? dcfaTliancyJ be excused, 
in the bad managing of the tutorship. 

t Derailment. Obs. [a. obs. K. dtfaillcment 
(Cotgr.,, f. difaillir : see -ment .1 Failure. 

161s Proc. Virginia in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 89 All 
the world doe see a defailement. 1614 Capt. Smith Virginia 
lit. xl. 88 We . . sent him for England, with a true relation 
of the causes of our dcfailments. 1651-6) Heylin Cosmegr. 
To Kdr. (1674) A iy. After the defailmcnt of hi* Projects. 

f Defailure. Obs. rare. [f. Dkfail v. after 
failure : sec -ukk.] Failure. 

a 1677 Barrow Popes Suprem. (1687) 27a Why may not 
the SiKcessour of Peter, no less than the Heir of Adam, 
suffer a defaileur of Jurisdiction ? 1753 L. M. tr. Du Boss's 
Aecompi. Woman II. 69 Who i* there that think* he shall 
die by defailurc of strength? 

Defaisance, obs. form of Defeasance. 
Defait(e, obs. forms of Defeat. 

Defaite, defate, ppl. a. Sc. [Sc. form of defeat 
for defeated : cf. Defkit.] Defeated, vanquished. 

*597 Montgomerie Cherrie tie Sloe 1355 For he esteemt 
his fae* defate, Quhen anrs he fand them fald. 1814 Saxon 
Gael 1 . 96 (J» m -) A* defaite thegither. 

t DefX loable. <i. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. med.L. de- 
falcdre (see lielow; + -blk.] Liable to be deducted. 

x6is Sir R. Boyi.r Diary { 1886) II. 43 He had paid and 
disbursed for me defalcable on his accompt 7I4 11 17* 6 d . 

t Defalcate, ppl a . Obs. [ad. med.L. defal- 
cat-us, na. pplc. of defalcdre : see next.] Curtailed, 
diminished. 

1531 Ei a or Gw. 11. x, All thoughe philosophers in the 
description of vcrtucs hauc deuised to *ct them as it were in 
degrees . . yet he nat these in any parte defalcate of their 
condigne praises. 

Defalcate (dflrcJkdt), v. Also 6-7 -at. [f. 
defalcat-, ppl. stem of med.L. defalcdre (see Du 
Cange), f. De- I. I, a + L. falx, falc-etn sickle, 
icaping-hook, scythe. Cf. F. dffalquer (14th c. in 
Littre^, Sp. de filar, It. diffalcare.\ 

+ 1 . trans. To cut or fop off (a portion from 
a whole) ; to retrench, deduct, subtract, abate. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gw. (1549) 25 He shall defalcate that 
thyng that semeth superfluousc. 161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. viu. f $4 Rather . . then to defalcate any jot of their couctous 
demaundH. 18*4 F. White Kepi. Fisher 49 6 To defalcate 
a substantial! part. 1653 Manton Exp. James ii. 10 Man 
is not . . to defalcate andcut off such a considerable part of 
duty at his own pleasure. 17a* Strype Eccl. Mem. If. xxiv. 
450 Those that had accounts to make to the king . . used to 
defalcate a part and put it into their own pockets. 1755 
Magkns Insurances 1 . 439 Defalcating from the Money due 
to the English, the Sum which his Subjects demanded for 
their Indemnification. *810 Brntmam Packing (1B31) 193 
The least desire to see defalcated any the least particle of 
abuse from a system composed wholly of abuse. 1817 — 
Plan of Part , Reform cccxvi. 

+ 2 . To take or deduct a part from ; to curtail, 
reduce. Obs. 

a 1690 E. IIorjciNS Exp. Ten Commandm. (R.), To , . de- 
falcate, and as it were to decimate the laws of the great 
God. *7i» pRiObAUX Direct. Ch.-umrdens (ed. 4)90 Such 
an one shall . . be defalcated all those Particulars in his 
Account, where the Fraud appears. 1793 W. Roncms 
Looker-on No. 66 p 3 If it [the mindj were defalcated and 
reduced. 1817 Bbntham C h. -of England ism (1818) 386 Let 
all pay . . be defalcated, and applied to the real exigencies of 
the State. 

b. To diminish or lessen in luminosity, heat, etc. 
1808 Hlrsohkl in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 156 Both phases 
appear to me sufficiently defalcated, to prove that the comet 
dul not shine by light reflected from the sun only. 

3 . intr. To commit defalcations; to misappro- 
priate property in one’s charge. 

X864 in Webster. 1888 Daily News 33 July 5/1 Head 
clerks have defalcated. 1891 JLaw Times XCfl. 19/1 The 
secretary of the society having defalcated, and being threat* 
ened . . with criminal proceedings. 

Defalcation (dxfselkri’Jon). [ad. med.L.. de- 
falcation-em, n. of action from defalcdre : see prec. 
So mod.F. defalcation (18th c. in Hatzf.).] 

+ 1 . Diminution or reduction by taking away a 
part ; cutting down, abatement, curtailment. Obs. 
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1478 Will qf Sir 7 . Crosby, An equall defalcation or diminu- 
cion pound* poundelike jpeitny pennylike and rate ratelike 
of all the legates aforesaide. i§*8 Househ . Ord. ijg To be 
corrected . .by the checking ana defalcation of their wage*. 
x8xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. (163a) 685 This treason- 
able defalcation and weakening of the royall meanes, 1850 
Fuller Pisgah 412 In such defalcation of measures by Cyrus 
allotted, he shewed little courtship to hi* master the Em- 
perour. *7*» Addison Sped. No. *88 Fa The Tea Table 
shall be set forth every Morning with its Customary Bill of 
Fare, and without any manner of defalcation. 

b. spec . Reduction of an account, claim, etc., by 
the amount of a counter-account or claim, allowed 
as a set-off. 

x6s* Malynks A m. Law- Merck. 117 The Factor is to 
haue the benefit of the Salt in defalcation of the said fraight. 
X830 C. Huston in Houk v. Foley 2 Pen. & W. (Pa.) 230 
(Cent) Defalcation is betting off another account or another 
contract— perhaps total want of consideration founded on 
fraud, imposition, or falsehood, is not defalcation : though, 
being relieved in the same way, they are blended. 

2 . The action or fact of cutting or lopping off or 
taking away ; deduction, arch. 

1614 F. White Repl. Fisher 471 The defalcation of one 
kind 1* against the integritie of the substance of the Eucha- 
rist. 185a Br. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 145 If we be still our 
old selves . . without defalcation of our corruptions, without 
addition of Grace. 187* Essex Papers (Camden) I. 147 To 
allow twelve thousand Pfls to y* Farmers, by way of defal- 
cation, out of ther Rents for y* Customs. x68a T. Burnet 
Th. Earth 1. 285 If these deductions and defalcations be 
made. *753 Maclns Insurances I. 440 His Majesty . . will 
order the Defalcation of the Sum adjudged to his Subjects. 
a 183* Bentham Mem. hr Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 69 The stock 
of knowledge . . from which, after a certain period lof life], 
large defalcation* are every minute making by the scythe 
of Time. 

b. A deduction ; a diminution or abatement to 
which an amount (income, etc.) is> liable, on account 
of debts or expenses, arch. 

«6sx Burton A nat. Mel. Detnocr. to Rdr. 63 To defray 
this charge of wars, as also all other public defalcations, 
expenses, fecs^ pensions. 16a a F. Markham Bk. War 11. 
iv. 55 After his debts and defalcations are paid. 1890 
Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 11. 20 This inward Recompense is 
received, not only without any Defalcations, but with great 
improvements. 1701 J. Law Cohhc. Trade (1751)9 Repair*, 
risques, damages by fire and other defalcations. 18*3 
Bkntham Not Paul p. iii, A reprint, .but with some defalca- 
tions, additions, and alterations. 

3 . Diminution suffered or sustained ; falling off. 
arch. 

*649 Ter. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xi. i. § 9 Nothing but a very 
great defalcation or ruin of a man's estate will, .justify such 
a controversy. 179a Herschkl in Phil. Trans. LXaXII. 
27 Die brightness of the moon, notwithstanding the great 
defalcation of light occasioned by the eclipse. 1793 Ld. 
Auckland's Corr. II. 414. The duty, which last year pro- 
duced 160,000/, is betted this year at under 50,000 1 ; a terrible 
defalcation . . especially after the falling off of the last 
quarter. x8ox Wellesley in Owen Des p. 202 The causes 
of this increasing defalcation of revenue are manifest, and 
daily acquire new strength. 1831 Brewster Optics xiv.133 
It* tint varied with the angle of incidence, and had some 
gelation to the defalcation of colour in the prismatic images. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 442 A serious defalca- 
tion of the public revenue was incurred. 

4 . Falling away, defection; shortcoming, failure, 
delinquency. 

1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 304 Its power would have been 
so much lessened by the defalcation of the vassal provinces. 
178a Miss Burnry Cecilia (1820) III. 38 Defalcation of 
principle x8ao Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Oxford in Vacation, I . . 
could almost have wept the defalcation of Iscariot. x8sa 
Eliza Nathan Langreath J. 192 Tear* of .. regret streamed 
down her cheeks at the defalcation of her vows to Dalton. 
1839 James Louis XIV IV. 158 The defalcation of one or 
two members from the league. 1868 Mis* Braddon Run to 
Earth HI. L 16 Pointing out Reginald's neglect, all hi* 
defalcations, the cruelty of his conduct to her. 

5 . A monetary deficiency through breach of trust 
by one who has the management or charge of 
funds ; a fraudulent deficiency in money matters ; 
also concr. (in //.), the amount so misappropriated. 

1846 Worcester, Defalcation , a breach ot trust by one 
who has charge or management of money. [Not In Graio, 
7847.] 7856 E. A. Bond Russia at Close i6thC. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) Introd. 130 Although they had clamoured loudly of 
his defalcation* .. at the termination of hi* connection with 
them, the balance . . was in his favour. 1868 Mom. Star 
20 Aug. 6/4 The grdund of the action taken being an alleged 
defalcation to the extent of 11,000/. 1885 Manch. Exam. 

6 July 4/7 The prosecutors estimate the defalcations at 
about £1,800, 

Defalcator (df frelkiiUi). [agent-n. on L. 
type from med.L. defalcan : see Defalcate.] One 
guilty of defalcation ; one who has misappropriated 
money or othci property committed to his care. 

x8x3 Citron. In Ann. Reg. 14/1 A. .collector of the income 
tax fit the parish of Christchurch Surry, has lately become 
a defalcator to the amount of ^ 3,700. z8g8 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. (1865) I. iv. iii. 390 Prevaricators, defalcators, imaginary 
workers, and slippery unjust person*. 1890 Harper's Mag. 
Aprjrtfo/t A defalcator convicted and sentenced. 

T De»*Ice, v. Obs . rare, [ad. med.L. defalcdre : 

see next.] « Defalk. 

1651 Fuller Abel Rediv ., Berengarius 5 When we read 
Baronius calling him hominem mcndacissim urn —we know 
how to defalce our credit accordingly. 

DtfkUc (d/!JHk), v . Obs. or arch . Also 5-7 
•tax ke, 6 -flack, -folk (Sc.), 6-7 -fltulk(c. [a. F. 
dffalquc-r (14th c. in Littr^), ad. med.L. defalcdre ; 
see Defalcate.] 


+ 1 . trans. To diminish by cutting off a part, to 
reduce by deductions. Obs. 

*475 Eh. Noblesse 72 None of you re officers roialle. . shalle 
darre doo the contrarie to take no bribe, rewarde. or dcfaljte 
the kitigis wagi*. 1508 Househ. Ord. 220 The Clerkes 
Comptrollers . . to dcfaulk l printed default] St check the 
wages of all [those], .absent without lycense. 155a Huloet, 
Dcfalke or myuyshe, dgfalcare. X587 F lkminc Contn. Holm- 
shed I II. 1543/1 Vpon cuerie default their wages was totted 
and defalked. 16x3-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng ; (1626) 158 
In the second Statute .. bee defalked the Jurisdiction of 
Ecclesiastical 1 T udges. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. hr Commw. 
323 The monetnly cxpcnce of the Court (being thirtie thou- 
sand Crownes)is in these times defalked unto nve thousand. 
X747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 164 Not thinking it lawful to 
defalk any of their dues. 

2 . To cut or lop off ; to deduct, subtract, abate. 
+ a. gen. Obs. 

1^36 Bellendkn Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 118 Thir novelli* 
mala Cesius to defaik sum part of his curagc remisent 
ardorem], XJJ77 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed VI. 
2 Ireland is divided into foure regions . . and into a fift plot, 
defalked from everie fourth part. 1847 Jicr. Taylor Lib. 
Proph. iii. 61 That the Jcwes had defalk'd many saying* 
from the Books of the old Prophets. 1859 Genii. Calling 
viu. 6 x. 44 1 These days have taught the vulgar to defalk 
much of tnat respect which former age* paia to superiors 
of all sort*. 1701 Bkvfrlev Glory of Grace 51 The. . Noble 
Part of the Redemption of Christ were then Defaulked, If 
He did not save From the Filth of Sin. 

b. a part or sum from an account, payment, etc. 
(Still locally in U.S. legal use.) 

1514-5 Burgh Rec . Ed in. 20 Feb., Ouilk sow me the said 

J ’resident . . grant is to be nllowit and defalkit to the said 
ermoraris in thair latter quarter. X530 Palsgr. 509/3 , 1 wvll 
nat defalke you a peny of your hole somme . . This snail be 
defalked from your somine. x<. . A berdeen Reg. (J am.), The 
skiper audit to defaik sa mekle of his fraucht a* wald fuyr 
the merchandis gudis to . . SanUandrois. 158a Act 5 Elm. 
c. 4 To . . forfeit 1* for euery houres absence, to be deducted 
and defaulked out of his wages, a 1610 Healey Theophrastus 

m 4i If any of his seruauts breake but a pitcher . . he 
eth it out of their wuges. 1666 Pepy» Diary (1879) 
III.486 He bids me defalk 25/ for myself. X738 Carte 
Ormonde II. 401 Money . . payable out of the treasury of 
Ireland, and afterwards defalked out of the Duke's salary 
and entertainment. *886 Justice Stkrkett in Gunnis v. 
Clu/J (Cent.), The question is whether the damage* sus- 
tained can be defalked against the demand in this action. 

+ c. absol. or intr . Obs . 

1604 Househ. Ord. 305 Our Officers. . to whom it appertain- 
ed to dcfaulk from their entertainement. a 163* Donne 
Strut, lxxv. 765 Why should I defalke from his generall pro- 
positions and . . call his omnes (his all) a Few. 1849 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. (*650) 19^ He lyes to the holy Ghost, that de* 
falkes from that which he engaged himselfe to bestow. 1757 
Wariujrton in Garrick's Corr. 1.77 You see at last if 1 defalk 
from their human science, I repay them largely in divine. 

+ 8. a. To allow (any one) a deduction, b. To 
deprive or mulct of (anything due). Obs. 

154* Act 33 lien. VIII in Stat. Irel. (1621) 230 The Kings 
saia lessees . . shall be defalked, abated, and allowed . . of 
and for such and so much yearely rent and ferme. 1585 
Calfhill Ansiu. Treat. Crosse (1846) 206 That, for default 
of solemnity, we shall be defaulked of fruit of Sacraments. 
Hence Defa lking vbl. sb. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 31 Bethout any defalking [orj abreg- 
ging of here waeis. 158* Andreson Serm. Panics Crosse 
22 Without addition or defalking too or fro the worde of 
God. 1650 Gauden 'Pears of Ch. 235 Few do pay them 
without delaying*, defalking*, and defrauding*. 

t Defalla*ticm. Obs. [irreg. f. F. difaillir, 
OF. also defallir : sec -ation .1 Failure, failing. 

X490 Caxton How to Die ad fin., That God hath promysed 
trust it well without defallaeyon. 

Defalt, -ive, obs. forms of Default, -ive. 
Defk'mable, a. rare-* Also diff-. [See 
below and -able.] Liable to be defamed. 

x<57o Levins 3/12 Defamable, defamabitis. 171* Bailey, 
DiframabU, that may be slandered. 

De v £amate, v . rare-*, [f. ppl. stem of L. diffa- 
mdre after following words.] To defame, slander. 
In mod. Diet*. 

Defamation (diffim^ Jon, dcf-). Forms: 4-6 
diff-, dyffAmaoion, -oun, etc., 6-8 differaation, 
5- defamation, [ad. OF. diffatnalion , L. diffd - 
matidn-em, n. of action from aiffatndre, with same 
change of prefix as in Defame.] 
f 1 . The bringing of ill fame or dishonour upon 
any one ; disgrace, shame. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl . Synne 7427 pc dede ya confusyun, 
And more ya )>e dyffamacy un . 1387 T rk visa Higden (Rolls) 
II. 313 Som tyme it were a greet aiflamadoun for a man to vse 
more rynge* pan oon. 1533 Brllendkn Livy 11. (182a) 164 
The Romanis ha* maid thair playis allanerlie this day to 
youre diffamacioun and scheme. 1833 Prynne His trio - 
Mastix i. in. vi, (R.\ Their ayme is onely men's defamation, 
not their reformation. 1711 Strrlb S/eet. No. 26a F 2 Any 
thing that may tend to the Defamation of particular Person* 
Families, or Societies 

2 . The action of defaming, or attacking any one’s 
good fame ; the fact of being defamed or slandered ; 
also (with pi.), an act or instance of defaming. 

c 1388 Chaucer Friar's T. 6 In punysshynge. .Of dTflama- 
cioun and auowtrye. c 1408 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii. 1322 
Wylful Defamatyowny*. t$ao More Dyalogt 1. Wks. 1*7/1 
The priest sued him before y* bishoppes offydall for Dyffama- 
tvoa i 6 m R. Johnson' t Kingd. 4 Commw . 113 Defama- 
tions breathed from the poysoo of malice. 1833 Ann Agst. 
Certm. 11. 530 It was necassarte to speak agaune for a good 
cause, leal diflaraation should prmvayl against it, 1709 
Steele Taller No. 105 f 4 The Father of Bonuaoe brought 
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his Action of Defamation . . and recovered Damtuages* 1796 
Ayliffk Parergon axa Diffamatioti, or Defamation . . is 
the uttering of reproachful Speeches, or contumelious Ivan* 
guage of any one, with an Intent of raising an ill Fame of 
the Party thus reproached; and this extends to Writing 
.and to Deeds. >883 Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 595 An 
advocate is protected from an action for defamation only 
when the words he utters are spoken bond fide, and are relc- 
vant to the matters before the Court. 

t Defa-mfttive, <*. Obs. In 6 dy «•-. [f. L. 
diffdmdt -, ppl. stem of diffdmare, with change of 
prefix ag in Defame : gee ive.] Defamatory. 

x«oa Or<i. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) tv. xxii. 395 Yf 
he hath caused wrytynges ayffamatyues for to be founde in 
place openly. 1634 A. Warwick Spare Min. (1637) 91 Dc- 
(amative reports. 

t D6*fh2Hator. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. : sec 
-OB.] One who defames, a slanderer. 

1704 Gent/. Instructed (1733) 66 (D.) We should keep in 
pay a brigade of hunters to ferret our defamators, ana to 
clear the nation of this noxious vermin. 

Defluoatory (d/fe'm&Uri), a. Also 6-7 difif*. 

E ad. med.L. dijfamatorius , F. diffamatoire (14th c.), 

. as prec. : see -ory.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or characterized by, defama- 
tion ; having the property of defaming. 

1591 Sutci.iffe (title), Answere to a certaine libel, suppli- 
catory, or rather Diffamatory. x 656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. 
Par nass 144 Though the poets let fly diffamatory verses. 
1669 Clarendon Ess. Tracts ( 1737) 157 Defamatory writings. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones (1775) II. 177 Who. .condemn 
the whole in general defamatory terms. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 483 James, .had instituted a civil suit against 
Oates for defamatory words, 
b. Const, of, to. 

*655 Fuller Ch. Hist . ix. iii. § ai For dispensing of 
scandalous Pamphlets defamatory to the Queen and State. 
Ibid. x. i. § a6 Such papers defamatory ^ of the present 
Government. x868 Stanley Westm. Abb. vi. 533 A passage 
defamatory of ten Bishops. 1891 Times 14 Jan. 5/5 The 
Portuguese Government has protested. .against the posting 
. of bills and circulars defamatory to its credit. 

2 . Of persons : Employing or addicted to de- 
famation. 

1769 Junius Lett . ii. 13 All such defamatory writers. 1836 
Hor. Smith TV* Trump. (1876) 333 They have a good 
excuse for being defamatory. 

Ddfiune (dtf^-rn), v. Forma : 4-7 difif-, 4 5 
defif-, 4-6 dyflf-, 6 di Aflame, 4- defame. [ME. 
diffame n and defame-tt , a. OF. diffamc-r , rarely 
desfamer , deffamcr, defamer (mod.F. diffamer) ----- 
Pr. diffamar , It. diffatnare , ad. L. diffdmare to 
spread abroad by an ill report, f. diff — Die- + 
fdtna rumour, report, fame. In this word and its 
derivatives, while French retains the prefix as dis 
des-, dl-, Eng. has the form de -, prob. after med.L. 
defdmdrc (Du Cange) ; cf. post-cl. L. defdmdtus 
dishonoured, infamous, defamis shameful. 

(Etymologically, perhaps, sense 1 belongs to dlfAmiitc, 
senses 3-4 to diffdm&rc.)\ 

1 . trans . To bring ill fame, infamy, or dishonour 
upon, to dishonour or disgrace in fact ; to render 
infamous. Obs . or arch. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6571 For to make hym lie 
ashamede pat he shulde be so defamed c. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus iv. 537 Me wero leuere ded than hire defame. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxviii. 580 We ben 
dyffamed bi thys grete knave, that doth somoche labour. 
106 Tindale Matt. i. 10 loseph, loth to defame her. 
xfxg G. Sand vs Trav. 93 The hauen of Alexandria, newly 
defamed with a number of wracks. 1684 Contempt. State of 
Man 1. ix. (1699) 103 Crimes so Infamous, as they not only 
defame the Person whocommitl them, but [etc.]. 171s Pope 
Odyss. xix. 16 Lest . . Dishonest wounds, or violence of soul, 
Defame the bridal feast. 1850 Tennyson tn Mem. cxi. 33 
The grand old name of gentleman, Defamed by every 
charlatan. 

2 . To attack the good fame or reputation of (a 
persofi) ; to dishonour by rumour or report. 

S303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne x 1636, Y dar wcyl seye pou 
hym dyffamest. c 1330 — Chron. (18 to) 321 pc kyng did 
grete respa*, di flamed he pane's se. 1 1386 Chaucer 
Miller's Prol . 39 It is a synne. .To apeyren cny man or him 
defame [w. r. diflame]. 1470-8$ Malory A rthur xvm. v, 
I am now in certayne she Is vntruly defamed. 1547 
Homilies i. Lor>e 4 Charity (1859) $7 Speak well of them 
that diflaine you. 160a Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii. 
Wks. 1856 1 . 122 , 1 have defam'd this ladle wrongfully. 1701 
De Foe True-born Eng. 34 He never fails his Neighbour 

T ....... IS A*- Id .. vr_ < j j 1 , 


f 4 . To publish, spread abroad, proclaim. [Ren- 
dering diffdmare in the Vulgate]. Obs. 

x|8a Wyclif Wisd. ii. 13 He .. defameth a^en vs [Vulg. 
diffamat in nos] the synne* of oure discipline. -- Matt . 
ix. 31 The! goynge out defameden (1188 diffamedenj hym 
thorw) al that loud. — 1 These, i. 5 Forsoth of ?ou the 
word of the Lord is defamyd, or mock* told. 

+ Dftf&ma (d/fri-m), sb. Obs. Forms: see the 
verb. [ME. diffame and defame, a. OF. defame 
(usually disfatne , diffame), f. def, diffamer , to 
Defame. Cf. L. diffdmia (Augustine, 4th c.), f. 
*diffamis (cf. defamis , and inf amis, infdmia \ f. 
dis- privative +fdma Fame.] 

1. Ill fame, evil repute ; dishonour, disgrace, 
infamy. 

x« 7 $Barbour xix.iaSchyrWilyame Off that purches 
had maist defame, For principale tharoff wes he. 1474 
Caxton Chesse in. vl. H iv, His vertue is turned to diflame. 
1533 Bki.lenden Liiy in. (1832) 301 To the grete diflaine 
anareprochc of Romanis. 1596 Spenser E. Q. v. iii. 38 So 
ought all fay tour*. .From all brave knight* be banibht with 
defame. X603 Knoli ts Hist. Turks (1638* 146 Now he 
lieth obscurely buried, shrouded in the sheet of defame. 
1630 Lord Persees 50 Such as are.. of publioue defame in 
the world for some evill. 1659 Crown Garland of Roses 
(1845)60 Yet lives his famous name Without spot or defume. 

2 . Defamation, slander, calumny. 

a x 450 Knt. do la Tour 3 Grct defames and xclaundrcs 
withoute cause. icos Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) iv. xxi. 370 Those to whome he hath spoken the 
dyffame of his ncyghbour. 1590 Porter Angry Wont. 
Abingd. in HaA Doasley VII. 376 Mrs. Gonr. She slandered 
my good name. Iran. But if she now deny it, *tis no 
defame. 1600 Rowlands Knaue of Clubs 36 Fond men 
vniustly do abuse vour names, With slaundrous speeches 
and most false defames. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 447 
Niblcs at the Fame Ofs absent Friend ; and seems t’ assent 
By silence to \ Defames. 


Ky silence to s Defame*. 

Defamed (drt?Pmd), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ed.I 
1 . fa. Brought to disgrace, dishonoured, of ill 


fame ( obs .). 
dered. 


b. Attacked in reputation, slan- 


Rep . xx Q. Bench Div. 597 The plaint 
ana has prim& facie a cause of action. 


and has pnma tacie a cause 01 action. 

+ 3 . To raise an imputation of (some specific 
offence) against (any one) ; to accuse* Const, also 
with with , by, or clause. Obs. 


1474 Caxton Chesse 4 The euyl lyf and diflamed of a kyng 
is tnc lyf of a cruel beste. 1536 Bkllhnden Cron. .Scot. 
(1821) 1 . 176 Maist vile and diffamit creaturis. * 54 * Udali., 
etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. ju Souldyourcs, a violent and 
a diflamed kynde of people. 1631 W ke\ kr Ant. Run. Mon. 
146 None were to be admitted if of a defamed life. 1691 
Wood Ath. O.xon. I. 74 The defamed dead rccovercth 
never. 1891 Scrivknfr Fields 4 Cities 15 9 The defamed 
charucter of a fellow-worknian. 

2 . Ifcr. Said of a lion or other beast which is 
figured without a tail. [F, diffamd . ] 

1863 Chambers' Em yl. s. v. luf anted 570 Defamed is an 
epithet applied to a lion or other animal which has lost its 
tail, the loss being supposed to disgrace or defame it. 188s 
Cunsans Heraldry vi. (cd. 3) 86. 

lienee Defamedly adv. 

1567 in Tytler Hist. Siotl (1864) III. 265 I<ct her [Queen 
Mary] know that the Earl of Moray never spoke defamedly 
of her for the death of her husband. 

Defa'meleSS, a . rare . [f. Defame sb. or v. 
4* -less.] Free from discredit or reproach. 

1888 Ramsay Scott. 4 Scotsmen 18 thC. II. ix, X51 No* 
thing could be more dcfameless than their manner*. 

Defamer (cl/t?**mw). Also 5 deflp., 5 6 difif-, 
dyfif-. [f. Defame v. + *eb. Cf. OF. diffameur, 
deffatneur . ] One who defames. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. io Bakbitcru and defamer*. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 96 A deffamer of wyminen. 
X550 Nicolls Thucyd. Pref. 3 (R.) Pryuye dyffamours of 
dylycent and vertuous laboure. x6$a Whitlikk Zootomia 
460 Blushes for the Defamer, as well as Defamed. 1797 
Mrs. Radclifkk Italian ii, Impatient to avenge the insult 
upon the original defamer. 

Seftming (d/fci'miij), vbl. sb. [-DJ0 1 .] The 
action of the verb Defame. 

41340 Hampole Psalter lxiv. 5 pis is wickidnes and 
defamynge of God. 1556 A urelio 4 I sab. (1608) H. Fcaringo 
the diflaminge of youre poisenede tonges. x6xx Biblk Jer. 
xx. to, 1 heard the defaming of many. x6xx Bkaum. & Fl. 
Phi luster 111. ii, r Fhcydrawa nourishment Out of defaming*, 
grow upon disgraces. 

Defa'ming, ppl . a. [-ing 2 .] That defames. 
Hence Defk^mltigly adv. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 189 What defaming invec- 
tives have lately flown abroad against the Subjects of 
Scotland. 

t Dtffcmous, a. Obs. [a. AK. de famous, OF. 
type *deffametix, f. diffame sb., Defame: cf. 
famous, infamous. (The stress varies in the me- 
trical examples.)] a. Infamous, disgraceful, b. 
Defamatory. 


1x430 Pilfr. Lyf Manhode r. Iii. (1869) 32 No sinne so 
fowl, so defainowse. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas nr. x. (1554) 84 a, 
A word defamous, most foule in al language*. 1500-30 


P '. R. xv. clix. (1495) 546 One Tenes. .was defiamyd that he 
had lyen by his stepdame. c 1460 Foitescue A os. 4 Lint. 
Mon. v. (1885) 1x8 HU crcauncers shul. .defame hb highnes 
off mysgouemance. 148a Caxton T revisa' s Higden vn. iii, 
One bUsbop that was sharply defamed by symonye. 1564 
Grimdal Fun. Scrtn. Wks. 11843) 20 As dinaming him, that 
for ambition* sake he would do a thing contrary to his con- 
science. 167a Cave Prim. Chr. 111. iv. ( 1673) 347 Vou defame 
us with Treason against the Empcrour. 1736 Chandler 
Hitt Pence. 3x3 Others are defamed for heresy ; such who 
are spoken against by common report. *8ao Scott Ivanhee 
xxx vii Rebecca.. Is. by many frequent and suspicious cir- 
cumstances, defamed of sorcery. 


Dunbar Poems (x8br) llx. 10 With rycht defamowss speiche 
off lordis. x$$7 5 Tonth Gurnards Dinll Pr. 61 b/j To 


haue set on his graue so defamous a title, 1577-87 Holin* 
shed Chron . II. Kk j (N.), There was a knigntc that spake 
defamous words of him. 

Hence + Deflunonalj (diff) adv., defamatorily. 

x$$7 R. Allbrton in S. R. Maitland Ess. Reform. ^56 i D.) 
Whereupon should your lordship gather or say of me *0 
diffamously ! 

t Downy. Obs. Also diff-. [a. OF. diffamie , 
ad. L. diffdmia : see Defame sb. Cf. infamy : for 
prefix see Defame.] * Defamation i, a. 

t4*e Caxton Rneydos xxviii. 109 Wherof they of cartage 
shafle haue a blame that shade tome vnto them to a grete 


diffamye. 14^4 Fabyan Chron. v. cxiv. 87 By whose defamy 
and report, Sygebert was more kyndclyd to set vpon hi* 
brother, tut In. Berners Froiss. I. ccxlii. 359 V* we be 
reput e<l for false and forsworne, and to ryn into suche blame 
and diffamy, as [etc.]. 

Defar, defttrre, obs. forms of Defer v. 1 
t DefaTm, v. Obs. rare-', [ad. OF. des 
fermcr, dtfermer to unshut, disclose, tum out from 
au enclosure, f. des-, df, De- 1. (> + farmer to shut, 
close.] trans. To shut out from, dispossess. 

1648 Symmons Wind. Chas. / ay Should they part with it 
[the Militia) they should not only, .defarme themsclvcN of 
safety but of their wealth and riches too. 

Defaae, obs. Sc. form of Dkfkahk. 

Defan to, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Deface. 
Defate, obs. f. Defeat ; var. of Defaitk. 
t Defa-tigable, a. Obs. [ad. L. type defat t- 
gdbil’is (found in negative imiefatigabilts), i.fatb 
gdre to Fatigue : sec -blk.] 

1 . Apt to be wearied ; capable of lx*ing wearied. 

1656 Blount G losing r. , Defatigable ,* asily to be weuryed. 
x6u D. Pkll Imhr. Sea 344 That when this bird is defat ig- 
ablc, and wearied with flying, that hce will betake himself to 
any ship. x66s Glanvill J.ux Orient. (1682) 116 We wert! 
made on set pupiose dcfatigublc, that so all degrees of life 
might have tneir exercise. 

2 . Apt to weary or fatigue. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp . Pref., My Imploymcnts. . 
and defatigable diututnal Labours. 

Ilencc Defa tigableneE*. 

1717 Baili-v vol. II, Defat igableness, aptness to be tired. 

t Defaidgate, v. Obs. [f. L. difatigdt -, ppl. 
stem of defatigdre to weary out, exhaust with 
fatigue, f. De- I. + fatJgdrc to weary, Fatigue.] 
trans. To weary out, to exhaust with labour. Hence 
Defa'tigated, DefaTigating ppl. adjs. 

155a Huloet, Defatigate, defat igo. 1566 Painter Pat 
Pleas. (1575) l. To Rdr., Mindes defatigated either with 
nainefuf! trauaile or with continual! tare. 1634 Sim T. 
Herbert Trav. (1638) 190 Up which defatigatina hill wc 
crambled. a 1666 C. Hoolk School i oIUhj. (1688) Ep. Dcd., 
This defalcating task of u Schoolmaster. 

t Defetiga*tion. Obs. [ad. L. defatigdtibn- 
cm, n. of action from defatigdre (see prec.).] The 
action of wearying out, orcondition of being weaned 
out ; fatigue. 

1508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 196 Whereby we shall come into 
cvci lustyngc defatygacyons and wervnesse in hell. x6xo 
Bahrouoii Meth. Physttk iv. ii. (1639) a»8 Sometime it is 
caused through wcarinessc and vehement defalcation. 1654 
tr. Snidery's Curia Pol. 175 A defat igation and dispirited* 
ness will accompany that oppression. 

Defalcation, -faulk, obs. flf. Defalcation, 

-FALK. 

Default (d/lp lt , sb. Forms : 3-6 defaut, -e, 
(4 dofaujte), 4-5 def-, dififaute, 5 defawt(e, 
(defifawte, defauute), 5-7 defalt, 5-6 defalte, 
-faulte, (5 deflRmlfc(e, 6 difalt, deafaulte), 6- 
default. [ME. a. OF. def ante, deriv. of defail lir, 
after fault and faillir : see Fault. Nearly super 
seded in Fr. by a masc. variant defaut (in Froissart 
14th c.), mod.F. d£faut\ in Eng., forms without 
final - e appear also in 14th c., but those with *<? 
came down as late as the 16th. 

The spellings defalte, defaulte } appear in Anglo* Fr. of 
13- 14th c. *, and defalt , default , in English of 15th c., but 
the / was not generally pronounced until the 17th or 18th c. : 
cf. Fault. J 

I. Failure of something, want, defect, 
f 1 . Absence (of something wanted) ; want, lack, 
scarcity^; — Fault jA 1. Obs. or an h. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1718 (Cott.)[That] ]>ou haue defaut [v. rr. 
defautc, deffautc] of mete and drink. Ibid. 4601 (Gatt.) 
Suilk diffautc ar! lie of bred, be folk *al be for hunger dede, 
X375 Barbour Bruce 11. 569 Grct defaut off mete had thai. 
Ibid. xiv. 368 Defalt of mete, c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. 
Wks, 1 . 70 Certis defaute of bileye is cause of oure xleuthc. 
c 1400 La "franc's Cirurg, 199 Bi necligence Sc defaute of 
help manic men ben pcnschid. a X470 Tiftoft Cxsar iv. 
(1530) 6 They had defawte of all things as be convenient. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 14 Ignoraunce and defaultc 
oflitteraturc. 1594 Carbw Duarte's Exam. Wits (1616)90 
Through default of a well made penne he is forced to wiite 
with a sticke. 1654 H. L’F^mtrange Chas. I (1655) 19 And 
a great default there was,. of sufficient pay, of noleiiome 
meat, and unanimity. 1813 J. Badcw k Dom. Ammem. 94 
Two kind* of deafness ore those arising from an excess of 
wax in the ear. or its total default. 

+ b. absol. Lack of food or other necessaries; 
want, poverty. Obs. 

c XS90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 361/16 For non ne schnldc for de- 
faute bi-lcue pc foule sunne. a 1300 Cursor M. (Colt.) 4760 
pan iacob and his suns warn For defaut wel ner for-fam. 
1193 Lange. P. PI. C. xvm. 67 He..feddo pat a-fynared 
were and in defaute lyueden. X483 Carton Gold. Leg. 
166 b/i They of the towne within had so grete defaulte that 
they ete theyr shoys and lachcttis. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
vi. clxxxvi. 186 Many dyed for defaute. 

0. For default of (obs.), in default of : through 
the failure or want of, in the absence of; t /« 
default : failing these (this, etc.). 
i»9;R.Gtovc.(»724)457Vor defaute of wyt. c 1369CHAUCER 
Detne Blaunche 5, I naue so many an idel potm Purli for 
defaute of *lepe. 1393 Gower Corf. III. 93 The fissh, if 
it be drie, Mote in defalte of water dele. 1404 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 24 For the defawte of eyr male. 1368 Turner 
Herbal ut. 99 In defaut of it he teacheth to take halfe as 
much of Asarabocca. t${88 A, Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 
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47 And for default of other matter forsooth, how they lau^ht 
at me. 1650 in W. S. Perry Hist. ( oil. A met. Cot. ( A. 
(t86o) I. a It shall be lawful . , to make Probates of Wills, 
and default of a will to giant Letters of Administration in 
the Colony. 1689 Hicki kim.m i ( tnmony- Monger, Whs. 
t»7»6) U. 468 The Presbyters or (in default! uny Church 
Member. 17*9 Huilik Setm. Wks>. 1874 II. 104 In dc* 
fault of that perfection of wisdom and virtue. 1618 Cruisi: 
Digest (ed. a) IV. $40 And for default of issue of the body 
of the said Thomas, to [etc.J. 1865 J. C. Wilcocks Sea 
Fisherman (1875! 37 Pilchards for bait may frequently be 
procured.. in default of which Mussels can be obtained. 

2 . A faiiuic in being perfect; an imperfection, 
defect, blemish, flaw ; « Fault 3 : a. in character 
or things immaterial. Obs. or arch. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1B70) a He shal be put out . . in-totyme 
b* he hauc ijym amended of be defautes to fore said, a 1430 
Knt. de la Tour(tB68) 160 bne is with oute defauute. a 1333 
I,o. Iti knkrs Gold, Bk . At. AurfA 15461 N ij b, Al defautes in 
<t gouernour may lie borne sauc ienoraunce. 1680-90 Tkmi*ll 
Ass. Learn. Wk*. 1731 I. 151 New [booksi .. have many of 
them their Beauties as well as their Defaults. 1704 Swn t 
T. Tub v. 80 Forcing into light my own excellencies and 
other men’s defaults. x88o Kinglakk Crimea VI. vi. 143 
Grave defaults all the while lay hidden under the surface. 

t b. in appearance, structure, etc. : Physical 
defect or blemish. Obs. 

1340 Hampolk Pr. Cause 5016 And if any Ivm wanted . . 
or any war over smalle , . God wille Allc pc defautes of 
be lyms fulfille. c tdoo Maundkv. (Roxb.) iii. o pai . . fund 
pe same letters . . als fresch as |>ai ware on pe first day 
withouten i^y defaute. 1487 Churchiv. Au . IVtgtofl, Line. 
(Nichols 1797) 83 For mending and stoppvng of the botrasses, 
and other aefauts in the chirche wallcs. _ 136s Tuknm< 
tferbal 11. 39 I.ynt sede .. when it is raw it taketh away 
the defautes of the face and frekles. 1634 T. Johnson ti . 
Party's Chirurg. \xvi. xvi. (1678)63*^ All .such defaults must 
be talcm away, and then an epulotick applied. 

II. Failure in performance. 

3 . Failure to act ; neglect ; spec, in Law t failure 
to perform some legal requirement or obligation, 
esp. failute to attend in a court on the day assigned ; 
often in the phrase to make default. Judgement by 
default : a judgement given for the plaintiff on the 
defendant’s failing to plead or put in his answer 
within the proper time. 

[x»9s Britton 1. ii 6 8 Kt si lc picyntif face defaute a nuli 
Counts. 1 c 1330 R. Brlnnk chron . (1810) 58 Defaute he 
inad hat day. perfor was be dome gyuen . .'I o exile pc erle 
Godwyn 1411 R . R. It ’ills (1882) ao Takynge a distress*; 
in defawte ot payment. 1493 Act n Hen. VI f, c. 7 If any 
. . make defaute at the day and place. 1588 Fraunck Lawless 
Log* 53 h, If hce bee nonsuite in an action, or doe commit 
any such like default. 1 666 Pkpys Diary (1879) 

The calling over the defaults of Members appearing in the 
House. 1736 Nlal Hist. Pnrit. III. 540 It is Majesty per- 
sisting in his refusal to plead, the clerk was ordered to record 
the default. 1764CROKI-R, etc. Diet. Arts 4 Sc. s.v., Where 
a defendant makes default, judgment shall In* had against 
him by default. *817 Jarman Powell's Derusts (t. d. 31 II. 


ip The period of foreclosure is the date of the final order 


of the Court, following default of _ 
pointed. *851 Ht. Marunkau I fist. Peace (1877) I 
ix. at He had allowed judgment to go by default 


on the day ap- 
ll. IV. 


- I 


attrib. 189s Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 15 Jan. 8/1 John F. 
Delaney was arrested . . this morning on a default warrant 
issued by the Superior Court. 1894 Daily News 7 Feb. 7/8 
A default summons in which the company sought to recover 
payment of an account. 

f 4 . Failure in duty, care, etc., as the cause of 
some untoward event ; culpable neglect of some 
duty or obligation ; » Fault 7. Obs. 

To be in default : to fail in one’s duty. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 36241 (Cott.) If hi bnrne for)>i defaut lie 
for-farne. c 1400 Lay Folk's Mass BA. Add. iii. 126 He is 
continuclly in defaute a^en h at nmtteful lord, c 1400 
Maundkv. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 Thurgh whfik ilk man es saued, 
bot if it be his a wen defaute. c 1460 Towneley Afyst. 60 
Greatt defawte with hym youre fader fand. I3»3 Ld. 
Bkrners Froiss. I. ccclxxix. 634 The rebellion, .hath coste 
. . many a mans lyfe in Gaunt, and porauenture many a one 
that were in no defaulte. 1349 Latimkr 5 th Setm. (Arh.) 
149 They shall aunswere for all the xoules that peryxhe 
throughe theyr defaute. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 373 
Those calamities which happen by their owne default. x67t 
Milton Samson 45 What it all foretold Had been fulfilled 
but through mine own default, Whom have I to complain 
of but myxein 170* Pope Dunciad iv. 486 A God without 
a Thought, Regardless of our merit or default. 

t b. transf. of things : F ailure to act or perform 
its normal or required functions. Default of the 
sun (L. defectus salts ) ; eclipse. Obs. 

X340 Hampolk Pr. Cause. 5015 If any lym wanted Thurgh 
J>e defaut here of kynd . itto Cax ton's Chron. Rug. lit . 1 9/1 
Talus founde fVrste the defaute of the sonne and the inoonc. 
*5®? A. Day Rug. Secretary 1. (1635! 131 It is your Oxe that 
by default of your owne fence hath entred my ground. x6ax 
Burton Amt. Mel \ 1. i. lit. fa Faith, opinion Ratiocina- 
tion, are all accidentally depraved by the default of the 
imagination. 1736 Gray Let. to West in Mason Life (ed. 2) 
14 If the default of your spirits and nerves be nothing but 
the effect of the hyp, I have no more to say. 

+ 5 . (with a and pi.) A failure in duty ; a wrong 
act or deed ; a fault, misdeed, offence ; = Fault 5. 

is xa*s A ner. R. 136 Beon icnowen ofte to God of. . hire 
defautes touward him. a 1340 Hampolk Psalter cx 1 . 4 It is 
N inanere of vnqucynt men when J>ai ere takyn with a 
defaute to excuse paim wip falshede. e xj86 Chaucer 
Sompn. 7 \ 102 Ye god amende defautes sire quod she. 1539 
Manual of Prayers, Lauds, Grant us pardon of our defaults. 

...t _ . r r • i.< * ; 


>wnc aeiauics aid urge i nis twofold punishment. 1703 
Moxon Afech. Rxerc. 264 That no Timber be laid within 


! the Tunnel of any Chimny. upon penalty to the Workman 
for every Default ten Shillings. 17x9 nr. ok London in 
W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. 201 It is. .a grief 
to hear of any defaults and irregularities among you. 

t b. A failure in what is attempted ; an error, 
mistake ; *■ Fault 5 b. Obs. 

1*1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 962 With so glad chier his 

§ estes ache receyveth, And so connyngly evcrich in his 
egre, That no defaute no man aparceyveth. 1426 Paston 
Lett. No. 7 I. 35 Hem semyth . . by the defautes ye espied 
in the same . . that the processe . . Is false and untrewe. 
1390 Hutchinson in Greenwood Collect. St la u mi. Art. Cb, 
Your vnsufficient Argument hath 2. defaults in it. 1737 *'• 
Clarke Hist. Bible iv. (17^0) 192 One great Default. .was, 
that they did not make a right use of their victories. xSss 
Southey Pis. Judgement 111 There he .. accuses For his 
own defaults the men who too faithfully served him. 

f 8. Failure in any course ; spec, in Hunting, 
failure to follow the scent: loss of the scent or 
track by the hounds; m Fault sb. 8. Obs. 

a 1300 Leg, Rood (1871) 22 Our stapes work iscne per-by 
hou my3t wij>j>oute defaute to paradys euene gon. c 1269 
Chaucer Pet he Blaunche 384 The houndis hade ouersnet 
hem al, And were on a defaute [v.r. defaulte] ifat. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans K vj h, And iff yowre houndis chase at hert 
or at haare and thay renne at defaute. x6oa 2nd Pt . Return 
Jr. Parnass , ir. v. (Arb.) 31 Thrise our hounds were at dc. 
fault. 1711 Compl. Fam. Piece 11. i. 391 The Huntsman . . 
assisting them at every Default, when they have either lost 
the Slot, or follow not the right, 

7 . Failure to meet financial engagements; the 
action of defaulting in money mattcis. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Default, a failure of payment 
of instalments, etc., agreed upon, or in the due execution of 
a contract. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 209 Convicted of 
fraud or default. 1890 Daily News 8 Nov. 5/4 Some dc. 
faults arc expected at the Stock Exchange settlement next 
week. 

Default (dffj'lt), v. Forms: 4-5 defaut(e, 5 
defawte, 6-7 defalt, 6 difalt, 6- default. [ME. 
ad. OF. cUfaillir (in 3rd sing. pres, defalt, defaut , 
default ) to fail, be wanting, make default, « Pr. 
defalk ir, defay l hi r, OCat. defallir , Romanic type 
defallire , f. De- -f fallire, faWCre, L. fall ere : see 
Fail. Cf. It. sfallire ( disfallire ), Sp. defalUcer, to 
fail. In English associated with 1 )e fault jA] 

1 . intr. To be wanting ; to fail. Obs. (cxe. as in 
quot. 1 860, transf. from sense a.) 

( 1340 Cursor M. 8572 (Fairf.) Riches sal b<* defaute mine. 
x38.fr Yi lif Num. xi. 33 >it flr ih was in the teethe of hem, 
nc defautide xichc a mutter mete, i860 Merc. Marine Mag. 
VII. 12 1 The Court advised the Captain to account to his 
Owners for the money which was defaulting. 

t b. To have want of, lx? deprived of. rare *. 

ct 440 CestaRom. xxxvi. 140 (Add. MS.), I leuc to the my 
doughtir . . and I comaundc the, that she defaute of none 
thyng . . as iongeth to a maiden for to haue. 

t 2 . To fail in strength or vigour, faint ; to suffer 
failure. Obs. 

138. W\clit Judg. viii. 5 And he seide .. ^yueth looues 
to the puple^ that is with me, for greetlich thei defauten 
1 * 3 ®® for thei failiden grcetlil. Ibid. 15 That we ^euen to 
the men, that ben wery and nan defautid, looues. a 1440 
(see Defaulting vbl. sb.]. a 139. Grf.ene James IV, uTTi, 

I And can your . . king Default, ye lords, except yourselves 
do fail ? a 1617 Baynk On Eph. (1658) 34 No infenour cause 
can default beside his intention. 

3 . To make default ; to be guiltv of default ; to 
fail to fulfil an obligation, csf. one legally required, 
as to appear in court at the proper time. 

1596 Spenskr F. Q. vi. iii. 31 He ..pardon crav’d for his 
so rash default That he gainst courteste so fowly did default. 
x6.x Bp. Mountagu Diatribjf 470 This was . . punishable if 
defaulted in. X730-6 in Bailey (folios x8»8 (see Defaulting 
ffl. a.]. 1845 K. W. Hamimon Pop. Rduc. viii. (ed. 3) 109 

f he Dissenters . . in the Weekly Schools . . are grievously 
defaulting. 1857 [sec Drfalliing///. /i.J. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. II. viii. iv. 31 8 There is one Rath, .who has been 
found actually defaulting ; peculating from that pious hoard. 
189s Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 15 Ian. 8/3 Delaney was arrested 
by officers . . this morning , . He was arrested July 21 . . and 
defaulted. 

b. To fail to meet financial engagements. 

1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xix, (1876) 256 The colony . . will 
cease to get fresh creditors, as assuredly as any defaulting 
foreign Government does. 1883 Truth 1 1 June 925/2 To insist 
upon Egypt paying her creditors, and to let Turkey default 
to hers is a palpable contradiction. x8$6 Munch . Exam. 

9 Jan. 5/1 Last year . . 44 companies, w ith 8,386 miles of 
main line, defaulted and passed into receiverships. 

4 . irans. To put in default ; to make or adjudge 
a defaulter ; in Law, to declare (a party) in de- 
fault and enter judgement against him (see quot. 
1828). 

1373 Barhour Bruce 1. 182 Ihone the balleoll, that swn 
sone Was all defawtyt & wndone. X574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 87 a, No man of full age shaibe received in any pie 
by the law to difalt or disable his owne person. X597 Skene 
De Verb. Sign, s. v. Sok , The court beund fensed, tne Serjand 
thereof sail call the Soytes, and defalt the absentee x8o8 
Wemtkr, Default , to call a defendant officially, to appear 
and answer in court, and on his failing to answer, to declare 
him in default, and enter judgment against him ; as, let the 
defendant be defaulted . . [also] the cause was defaulted. 

+». To fail to perform ; to omit, neglect. Obs. 
Milton Tenure Kings (1649) 33 Wee shall not need 
dispute . . what they have defaulted towards him as no king. 
1696 Sanderson Serm. (1689) 388 He that defalteth any. 
thing of that just honour. 

0. To fail to pay, 

i®t# Dali Mall 0 . 27 Apr. 6^3 Mexico . . defaulted her in* 
terest after promising to pay 5 per cent. 


DEFAULT*. 

De&u’ltant, a. [f. Default v. + .amt. 
Not repr. any Fr. form.] Defaulting, guilty of 
default. 

1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Vrs. Polite Judge v. 30 It did not 
transpire that the offending officials hod been delinquent, 
defaultant, or otherwise derelict. 

t Defaulted, ppL a. Obs, [f. Default sb. or 
v. + -ed.] Having defaults or defects ; defective. 

1380 E. Knight Trial Truth 63 (T.) The old defaulted 
building being rid out of the way. 

Defaulter (d/lJ'ltajj. [f. Default v. -f -er.] 
One who is guilty of default ; esp. one who fails to 
perform some duty or obligation legally required 
of him ; one who fails to appear when required. 

1666-7 Marvell Corr. Ixv. Wb, 1873-5 II. 306 On Friday 
the delimiters upon the call of the House nre to be called 
over. 1 686 Plot Staffordsh . 436 The defaulters being many, 
and the amercements by the Officers perhaps not sometimes 
over reasonable. 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Default, 
Judgment may be given against the defaulter. 1848 Thack- 
eray Van. Fair Ivi, Master Osborne, you came a little late 
this morning, and have been a defaulter in this respect more 
than once. 1877 Black Green Past. xi. (1878) 85 There was 
no chance of a defaulter sneaking off in the night without 
paying his fourpente. 

b. Mil. A soldier guilty of a military crime or 
offence. Also attrib. 

t8*3 in Crabb Tcchn. Diet. 1844 Regul. 4 Ord. Army 
119 Confinement to the Defaulters’ Room for any period 
not exceeding seven days, .lieing drilled with the Defaulters 
during that time. 1833 Si ocquki.fr Milit. Eruyct., De- 
faulters' Booh, a regimental record of the crimes of the men. 
x8pi Daily News 25 Mar. 3/3, I attach a copy of Private 
OTJrady’s defaulter-sheet. 

C. One who fails properly to account for money 
or other property entrusted to his care, esp . througfi 
having misappropriated it to his own use. 

18*3 Ckabb J'echn. Diet., Defaulter (Com.), one who is 
deficient in his accounts, or fails in making his accounts 
correct. 1836 K, A. Bond Russia at Close 16 th C. (Hakluyt 
Soc. > Introd. 81 He was soon . . denounced, .as a defaulter 
in his accounts. 1887 Westm. Ran June 208 The Receiver- 
General for Lower Canada became a defaulter to the extent 
of £96,000 of public money. 

a. One who fails to meet his money engage- 
ments ; one who becomes bankrupt. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Defaulter . . a trader who 
fails in his payments, or is unable to meet his engagements 
1887 Pall Mall G. 28 June 9/2 Mr, H— . has been officially 
declaied a defaulter upon the Stock Exchange. 

t DefanTtiuess. Obs- » In 6 defalt-. [f. 

Dkkai lty a . + -nkhk. J 
1330 Palsgk. 212/2 Defaltync^se,y^f^/f , . 

Defaulting (drtg-ltiij), vbl. sb. [f. Default 
v. + -iNO l.] railing, failure {obs.) ; failing in an 
obligation. 

138* Wyci.if Wisd. xt. 5 The enemys . . suffreden neyncs, 
fro the defauting of ther drinc. a 1440 Found. St. Barthot. 
45 For defawtynge of his hert, the vttcryng of his voice 
beganne to breke. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 So lit., Work 4 
Days Wks. (Bonn) III. 67 bhameful defaulting, bubble, and 
bankruptcy. 

Defaulting, ppl. a. [-ing -.] That defaults : 
see the vb. (esp. in sense 3 ). 

x8o8 Whjstfr, Defaulting, ppr, j. Failing to fulfill a con- 
tract; delinquent. 2. Failing to perform a duty or legal 
requirement; as, a defaulting creditor. Walsh. 1857 G. 
Wilson Let. in Mem. x. (i860) aaa, I took a defaulting 
lecturer’s place at the Philosophical Institution. 1889 Law 
Times LXXXVIII. J15/3 A writ of sequestration, .against 
a defaulting trustee. 

t Defaultive, a. Obs. [f. Default sb. + 
•ivk, after F. fautif, -ive\ cf. Faultive.] Deficient, 
faulty, remiss. 

<1x400 Wyclik Exod. vi. 12 (MS. B, etc.) Hou schal 
Farao here, moo*t sithen Y am vncircumctdid [v. r. that is, 
defautiyfj in HppU. c 1400 Lanf rone's C i rure . 140 Wlke 
ryngix whanne pci ben joyned wij> meric )*i ben acfauttf 
a?ens meric, a 1641 Be. Mountagu/Ic/* 4 Mon, (1642) 
274, 1 never was behinde, nor defaltive in any thing which 
might conduce unto, or advance your benefit. 

t DafauTtl***, a. Obs. rure-'. [-less] 
Faultless. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Cohsc. 8699 Alle fayrnes of )>is lyfc 
here.. pat any man myght ordayne defautlcs War noght 
a poynt to pat faimes. 

Defatrltre* 0 . ran. [f. Defaulter + -ess.] 
A female defaulter. 

1736 Swn- r New Prop. Quadrille, The defaultress to be 
amerced as foresail! at the next mcetiug. 

1* DefanTture. Obs. rare. [f. Default v. + 
-ure : cf. failure .] The action of defaulting ; 
failure to fulfil an engagement. 

1632 Indenture in Arh. Garner I. 317 If any one of the 
aforesaid parties, .should fail in the payment of such money 
. . then it should be lawftil to and tor the rest of the said 
parties, .to supply the same, or to admit some other person 
or persons to nave the share of such dcfaulture, paying the 
sum imposed on the said share. 

t Default?, a. Obs . Also 5 defawty, 5-6 
-fauti, -fautie, ~fauty. [f. Default sb. + -r : 
cf. Defaultive, Faulty.] Faulty, defective, in 
fault. 

c 1440 Promp . Parv. 115 Defawty, defect hits . c 1449 
Pkcock Repr. 1. xiii, 72 Excusing what ellis in hem schulde 
be untrewe and default 146* Marc. Paston in Lett. 
No. 436 II. 64 He. .swore sore he was nevyr defawty in that 
ye have thowte hym defawty in. i«e6 Pilgr. Pery. (W. de 
W, 1531) 3x4 In the whiche werkes who so be founde defauty, 
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DEFEATED 


DEFEASANCE. . 

it shall be layde to his charge. 1530 Pai.sgr. 305/* D«- 
faulty, in blame for a matt er , faute , fan tense. 

Deffeyte, obs. form of Defeat. 

Defe, obs. form of Deaf, 

DdfeaiUlOd (d/frzAns). Forms : 5 defat* 
anoe, Sc. defasanoe, 6 depheaaanoe, Sc. defais* 
anoe, 6-7 defeaeans, deffeyeanee, 7 defeieanoe, 
6-0 defeaaanoe, 6 - defeasance. [ME. a. AF. 
defesaunce , OF. defcsance undoing, destruction, f. 
OF. defesant, des-, pr. pple. of desfaire (now df- 
faire) to undo, destroy, f. des-, cU Dk- I. 6 + /mV# 
to do. See -anck.] 

1 . Undoing, bringing to nought; ruin, defeat, 
overthrow. (Now always coloured by a.) 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. xa Where that champion stout 
After his foes defeasaunce did remaine. 1818 R. Carpenter 
Christ's Larum-bett 61 Notwithstanding the discouery and 
defeysance of their manifold mischieuou* designments. 
a t6*7 Bayne Oh Epk. (1658) 35 He may suffer defeasance 
in the intentions hee purposed*. 1847 Grotk Greece 11. ix. 
III. at It was always an oligarchy which arose on the 
defeasance of the heroic kingdom. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
I. viii. 235 The extinction or other defeasance of the old 
royal houses. 

2 . Law . The rendering null and void (of a former 
act, an existing condition, right, etc.). 

iS9* Grrrnk Def. Conny Catch. (1859) *5 The gentleman 
..promised to acknowledge a statute staple to nim, with 
letters of defeysance. ifoe Fulbecke and Pt. Parall. 68 
As to conditions impossible in facte, such conditions if they 
go to the defcasan* of an estate, the estate notwithstanding 
remaineth good. t6a8 Coke On Lift. 276 b, Indentures of 
Defeasance. 1763 Blackstone Comm. 1. 211 It was not a 
defeazance of the right of succession. *8*7 Jarman PonvelVs 
Devises (ed. 3) II. 242 An executory devise, limited in de* 
feazance of a preceding estate. 

8. Law. A condition upon the performance of 
which a deed or other instrument is defeated or 
made void ; a collateral deed or writing expressing 
such condition. 

1418 Surtees Mise . (1890) 9 An obligacyon. .and a defes- 
ance made yer apon yat ye sayd John Lyllyng fra yan 
furth suld be of gude covernauncc. x«8o Sidney Arcadia 
in. 293 A sufficient defeazance for the firmest bond of good 
nature. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck 11. in, No indenture but 
has its counterpawn : no noverint but his condition or 
defeysance. 1641 Termes tie la Ley 103 A defeasance is 
usually a deed by it selfe concluded and agreed on betweenc 
the parties, and having relation to another deed or grant. 
1767 Rlackstonk Comm. II. 327 A defeazance is a collateral 
deed, made at the same time with a feoffment or other con. 
veyance, containing certain conditions, upon the performance 
of which the estate then created may be defeated or totally 
undone. 1875 Postr Gains in. Comm. (cd. 2) 414 The 
warrant being accompanied by a defeazance declaring it to 
be merely a security for payment. 

+ 4 . Sc. Acquittance or discharge from an obli- 
gation or claim. Obs. 

1478 (see Dkfkasr v. 2). 1489 Sc. Acts Jas. IV (1597) § 9 
The saidis letters of discharge to be na defaisance to them, 
* 55 * Sc. Ads Mary (1597) $ 10 It sal be leasum to the 
annuelleres, notwithstanding the defaisance maid presently, 
gif they please to bye in againe. . Defaisance of payment. 
Hence Defeasanoad pa. pple. or a. 

1846 Worcester, Dtfeasanced (Law), liable to be for* 
felted. Burrows. 

Defease, V. Also 5 Sc. defese, 6 Sc. defaae, 
7 defeise. [f. dcfeas-ance, defeas-ible, etc., and 
thus representing OF. de[s)fes-, stem of desfaire to 
undo ; see Defeasance.] 

1 . tram. To undo, bring to nought, destroy, rare. 
1611 G. Sandy* Ovid's Met. iv. (1626) 76 What ? could 
that Strumpets brat the form defeise Of poore Meeontan 
Saylers, drencht in Seas? 1866 J. B. Rose Ovid's Lasts 
vt. 836 Now on the Ides all order is defeased. 

1 2 . Sc. To discharge from an obligation, acquit, 
b. To discharge (a part), deduct. Obs. 

1478 Act. Dorn. Cone. 22 (Tam.) Becauss the thane of 
Calaor allegis that, he has charteris to defese him tharof 
{payment]^ the lordis assignis him., to schew tha charteris, 
and sufficiand defesance. 155* Sc. Acts Marydyyi) § 10 
The awner .. sail not bee balden to paye mair .. then 
cummis to the residue thereof, the saidis sext, fifth and 
fourth partes, respecting, being defaised. z68a Nrwbyth 
in M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis, (1826) I. 499 Notwithstanding 
of the twenty shillings Scots to be defeased to the defender 
upon the boll. 

+ Defease, sb. Sc. Obs . [f. prec. vb.] Dis- 
charge, acquittance ; « Defeasance 4. 

1491 Ld. Treas, Acc. Scott. I. x66 Chauncellare, we charge 
30W that.. 3c here the Thesauraris compt and defeis, and 
allow as 3e think accordis to resone 

Defeasible (dtffzlb’l), a . Also 6 deferable, 
9 -ible, 7 defeaible, -cable, 7-9 deferable, [a. 
AF, defeasible (Lyttelton) OF. type +de($)faisible, 
+de(s)fesible, f. de{s)faire, de(s)fes*> to undo + -ble, 
Cf. Feasible.] Capable of being, or liable to be, 
undone, * defeated * or made void ; subject to for- 
feiture. 

1586 Fkrne Bias. Gen trie 301 There be two or three rules 
to be observed, otherwise the adoption is defeasible. x6ta 
Davies Why Ireland, tic. (1747) 81 He came to the Crowne 
of England by a defeasible title. 1787 Blackstone Comm. 
It 303 In all these creatures, reclaimed from the wildness 
of their nature, the property is not absolute, but defeasible. 
x8x8 Cruise Digests, a) IV. 105 A confirmation may make 
a voidable or defeasible estate good. 1878 Bancroft Hist. 
U.S. I. xv. 436 The unlettered savage, .might deem the 
English tenure defeasible. 


j Hence Daflsa'aibltaaaa, Defeaeibility . 

s8to Donne Pseudo Martvr 158 Much lesse .. were our 
Lawes subject to that (Vaifty and Defeseablenesae. 1885 
Sir F. North in Lent/ Rep, 29 Ch. Div. 54a The defeasibility 
of the gift in favour of Mrs. White. 

DtfMt (d/frt), sb. [Appears at end of 16th c. : 
f. Defeat v., prob. after F. dffaite sb. (1475 in 
Hatzf.) : the latter was the ordinary fern. sb. from 
dtfait, -e } pa. pple. of dtfaire vb., ■* It disfatta * An 
vndoing, an vnmaking* (Florio), a defeat, a rout ; 
Romanic type *disfacta : see Defeat *>.] 
f 1 . Undoing ; ruin ; act of destruction. To make 
defeat upon [of ) ; to bring about the ruin or de- 
struction of. Obs. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i, 48 If you . . Haue vanquish t 
the resistance of her youth, And made defeat of her vir* 
ginitie. i6oe — Ham, 11. ii. 598 A king, Vpon whose pro* 
perty, and most deere life, A damn’d defeat* was made. s6ax 
Beaum. & Fl. Thierry fy Theo.v, ii. After the damned defeat 
on you. *183 4 Chapman Rev. Honour , That he might 
meantime make a sure defeat On our good aged father’s 
life. 1638 Dave n ant Wits v. v, I cannot for my heart pro- 
ceed to more Defeat upon thy liberty. 

2 . The action of bringing to nought (schemes, 
plans, hopes, expectations) ; frustration. (Now 
usually fig. of 3.) 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V. t. ii. 213 So may a thousand actions 
once a foote..be all well borne Without defeat. 1645 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 191 After I had sufficiently com- 
plained of my defeat of correspondence at Rome. 1887 
Ld. G. Digbv Elvira 1. ii, Th’ ingenious defeats . . You are 
prepar’d to give to her suspicions. *87«| Art Content m, ix. 
I 3. 234 With him . . whose perpetual toil makes him insen- 
sible what the defeat of sport signifies. 1738 Warblrion 
Div. Legat. 11. Notes (R.*, The defeat of Julian’s impious 
purpose to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 1859 Tennyson 
Gutnarre 621, I must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 

8. The act of overthrowing in a contest, the fact 
of being so overthrown or overcome ; overthrow. 

With objective genitive, or its equivalent, as * after their 
defeat by the Romans ‘the defeat of Bonaparte at Water- 
loo’; phrases, to viflict> a defeat upon, f give a d. to, to 
defeat ; to suffer, sustain, f receive a defeat, to he defeated. 

a. in a military contest or fight. (The usual 
term from c 1650.) 

1600 K. Blount tr. Cones taggio 298 They had newes in 
Fraunce of the defeat of ihe arrnie. 1857 North's Plutarch, 
Addit. Lives 57 To revenge the Defeat which they received 
at Derbent. 1659 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 313 Prince 
Rupert, .notwithstanding his late defeat at Marston Moore. 
lin'd. 208 They gave a totall defeat to the Turkish Fleet. 
1887 Milton P. L. i. 13s The dire event, That with sad 
overthrow and foul defeat Hath lost us Hcav’11. 17x0 
Stkklr Tatler No. 74 p 12 He received the News of the 
Defeat of his Troops. 1841 Klphinhtonk Hist. Ind. II. 
103 He at last suffered a total defeat, and lost all his acqui- 
sitions. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. $ 8. 430 The defeat of 
the Armada. 

b. in other contests or struggles, e.g. in parlia- 
ment, the defeat of a ministry, of the supporters 
of a measure, of a measure itself. 

1807 Jer. Collier Ess. Mor. Sub/., Confidence (1698) toi 
A Man of Confidence . .is ready to rally after a Defeat ; and 
grows more troublesome upon Dental. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. II. 26 In that House of Commons.. the Court 
had .sustained a defeat on a vital question. 1884 Gladstone 
in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 The vote upon redistribution of 
power brought about the defeat of the first Reform Bill. 

4 . J.aw. The action of rendering null and void. 
Defeat (d/frt\ v. Forms; 4-5 deflate, 4-7 
defete, 5 deffhyt, dyffeat, 5-7 defait, 6 defayte, 
-fette, -feict, -falet, disfeat, 6-7 defeat©, 7 de- 
feit, 6- defeat, [f. OF. defeit , -fait, orig. desfait, 
pa. pple. of desfaire ** It disfare , late L. diffac?re } 
dis/aefre , to undo, unmake, mar, destroy (in Salic 
Law and Capitula Car. Alagn.), f. L. dis* (see 
Dk- I. 6) + faefre to do, make. Apparently the 
OF. pa. pple. defait, defeit was first taken into 
Eng. as a pa. pple. (see Dkfeit, defet) ; this was 
soon extended to defeted, and defett taken as the 
stem of an Eng. verb : cf. the dates of these. 

^ (The pa. pple., anji even the pa. t., were sometimes defeat 
in x6-i7th c.)] 

+ 1 . tram. To unmake, undo, do away with ; to 
ruin, destroy. Obs. 

1435 Rolls Pari. 490 Y© wude pouere Toune of Caleys. yat 
by ye continuance of ye saide Staple hath hiderto been 
gretly maintened . . [is] like to bee defatted and lost. 1481 
Caxion Myrr. 1. i. 7 God may make alle thyng & allc d effete 
or vnmake. >481 — Gotlfrey ai Whan Titus, .deffeted and 
destroyed al the cytc. im Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxwn. 
xii. Her lusty rethoryke My courage reformed. .My sorowe 
deleted, and my mynde dyde modefy. 4 1548 Hall Chron. 
184 To subvert© and defaict all conclusions and agremetites, 
enacted and assented to,, in the last Parliament. 1604 
Shake. Oth . rv. ii. zfio Vnkindnesse may do much ; And his 
vnkindnesse may defeat my life. x8og Bacon Adv. Learn. 
u. xxii. 8 5 (1873) 207 Great and sudden fortune for the 
most part defcateth men. 16x1 Cotgr., Desfaire , to vndoe ; 
..defeat, discomfit, oucrcome; ruine, destroy, ouerthrow. 
183a Litmcow J'rav. vm. 343 Thy wals defeat, were rear’d 
with fatall bones. 

1 2 . To destroy the vigour or vitality of ; to cause 
to waste or languish ; fa. pple. wasted, withered. 


C1374 Chaucer Booth . 11. i.” 30 
deffeted for talent and desijr of 


u languished and art 
ra|wr fortune. 1483 


Caxton Gold. Leg. 136/1 My body is deffeted by the 
tormentis, that the wound** suffre nothyng to entre in to 
my thought. 


1 8 * To destroy the beauty, form, or figure of ; to 
disfigure, deface, spoil. Obs. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. X405) 1. xii. 6ja/» 
She was soo deffayted and dysfvgured by the grote almty- 
tiences that she made. Ibid 1. 1. 101 b/a His vysafte. .was 
also pale and dyffeated as of a deed man. 149$ Trexusa’s 
Barth. De P. R. iv. iii. (cd. W. de W.l 83 Dryenesse. . 
makyth the body euyll colouryd, and defaevth and da* 
fetytn [ corpus discolomt et deformat', Harl. MS. 4787 
(c 1410) euel y*hewcd & deface^ & defete ; Addit. MS. 27944 
(c 14*3} euel I*hewed & defact If A defete ; orig. frobal'ly 
euel y hewed A defaced A defet], 1804 Shaks. Oth, 1. iii. 
346 Dcfeate thy fauour, with an vsurp’d Beard. 
f 4 . Hunting. To cut up (an animal). Obs. 

14.. Le Venery de Twetv in Ret. Ant. I. 153 And whan 
the hert is take, .and shnl l>e defeted. Ibid. 154 And whan 
the boor is i-uke, he be deffetyd al velue. 

5 . To bring to nought, cause to fail, frustrate, 
nullify (a plan, purpose, scheme, etc.). 

1474 Caxton t hetse 65 Thynges and honoures shal ben 
defetid by sodeyn deth. 15*6 Pilgr Per/. (W. de W, 1531 1 
34 b, Which© illusyon. .as scone a* it was detected . . anoue 
it auoyded A was defeted 1338 Starkey England iv. 
1 18 Yf hyt were wel ordryd jubtyee schold not he so de- 
fettyd, s6oa Siiaks. Ham, 111. iii. 40 My stronger guilt, 
defeats my strong intent. 1680 Hkkkringii l Jamana 
(1661) 73 The most promising design* .. are many times 
easily defeated. 1708 J. Chamdkklaynk St. Gt. Brit. 1. in. 
x. (1743) 204 Almost sufficient to defeat the old adage, 
‘Rome wab not built in a day’. 1781 Coupkr Charity 38 
To thwart its influence, and its end defeat. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (cd. 2) IV. 414 To. defeat the ulterior objects of the 
articles. 1855 Emerson Mist, 223 A man who commits a 
crime defeats the end of hi* existence. 

0 . Law. To render null and void, to annul, 

* 5*5 Tunstal, etc. To IVolsey (MS. Colt. Vesp. C nr. 
189 b), In case ye wold have those points at this tyme be ex* 
presse convention defeatyd. 1581 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees) II. 62 Herbye defeating all former will and willen, 
by me att anye tyinc made. 1842 Perkins Prof. Bk. iv. 
$ »79 This exchange in good until it be defeated by the 
wile or her heire. 1787 Blackstone Comm. II. 142 The 
lessee’.* estate might also, by the undent law, be at any 
time defeated, by a common recovery suffered by the 
tenant of the freehold. s8i8 Cruise Digest ted. 2) II. 49 
A condition that defeats an estate. 1848 Wiiarton Law 
Lex. ». v. Defeasance, A Defeasance on a bond. .defeats 
that in the same manner. 

7 . To do (a person) out of (something expected, 
or naturally coming to him); to disappoint, de- 
fraud, cheat. 

1*38 Starkey England t. iv. 121 The credytorys holly are 
detayted of theyr dette. 1541-3 Ait 34-5 Hen, VIII, c. 20 
(5 1 Feined rctouerics . . to Linde ana defctc their heires 
inheritable by the limitacion of suchc gifte*. 1389 Newton 
C hero's Olde Agy 14 a, That they might defeat© him from 
the use and possession of his goods. 1633 Hr. Hall Hard 
Texts 38a That thou mainl not be defeated of that glory 
which awaits for thee. 1887 Milton P. L. xi. 254 Death 
Defeated of his scisure. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 475 
A means of defeating their landlord* of the security which 
the law has given them. *777 Johnson Let. . to M/s. 
Thrale 6 Oct., Having been defeated of my first design. 
1846 Mill Logic 111. xxvi. f 3 The assert ion that a cause 
has been defeated of an effect that is connected with it by 
B completely ascertained law of causation. 

+ D. To deprive ^(something one already pos- 
sesses) ; to dispossess. Obs. . 

1501 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxvi, xlvii. (1634) 301 Rogero 
sunders them.. Then of their dagger* lie them both dc- 
feuteth. 1606 Day He of Guts 1. 11. (i88i> 12 That who* 
soeuer. .can dcfeate him of his daughters shall with the>r 
ioucs inioy his dukedome. 1677 Govt. Venue 29 They are 
never defeated of those mark* 01 Honour, unless they nave 
done something dishonourable. 

8 . To discomfit or overthrow in a contest ; to van- 
quish, beat, gain the victory over : a. in battle. 

The sense gradually passe* from ‘undo, annihilate, ruin, 
cut to pieces, destroy, rout in the early quot* , to that 
merely of * beat, gain the victoiy over, put to the worse *, in 
the modem ones. (Not in Shaks.) 

x $6a J. Shuts Cambine'i Turk. Wars 6 The armie of 
Ratazitn wax defeicted, and he taken by Tamerlano. 1579 
E. K. Gloss . Spenser* s Skeph, Cal. June, Great armie* were 
defaicted and put to flyght at the onely hearing of hys 
name. 1608 Holland Sue/on. 15 After this, he defeited 
Scipio and Ivba. Ibid. 47 When Lolltus and Vanrus were 
deiaited. 1853 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, 47 Then .. he 
made an endof defeating them, the most ot them being 
constrained to leap into the Sea. 1887 Ld. Orrery State 
Lett. (1743) II. 21 3 Three English ship* . . fell on the Irish, 
killed some, and defeat the rest, 1778 T rial of N undoc oma r 
64/2 Their army was defeated before the wall* of Patna. 
*838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 437 An engRgement followed, 
in which Therimachu* was defeated and slain. 188s Westm. 
Rev, Oct. 407 But though defeated the Cotton States were 
not v&nquisned. 

b. transf. and fig. 

*781 Cowper Retirement 781 ‘Tls love like his that can 
alone defeat The foes of man. x8x8 Shkli fv Rev. Islam 
VI. Iii, But that she Who loved me did with absent looks 
defeat Despair. 1870 E. Pkac*ock Ralf hktrl. III. 139 
Isa bell was not to be so easily defeated. 

t Defea-t&nce. Obs. rate. [f. Defeat v. + 
-ance. (Not in Fr.)l Defeat. 

<»t6ia Broughton Whs. (166a) III. 691 By 1000 well 
giuen to a courtier and a lady, procured grief to Q. Elizabeth 
and dcfeataticc. 

Defeated (dflrtf<i), ppl, a. [-ed V] Undone, 
frustrated, vanquished, etc. ; see the verb. 

x8oa Shaks. Ham, 1. ii. 10 A* ’twere, with a defeated iny. 
1880 Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 88 Daring to rally 
defeated courage, a 1890 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 230 
The malevolence of the defeated party soon revived in all 
its energy. 
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DEFECT. 


DEFEATS®. 


Befeater (d/f Ptor). [-ER *.] One who or that 
which defeats. 

1844 Turrit* Crock of G. xiii, That inevitable defentor of 
all pnnted secrets — impatience. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 

11 Oct., The loss inflicted l»y the defeated on the defeater. 

Defeating, vbl. sb. [*ing L] The action of 
the verb Dbfkat, q.v. 

xtti Good Nrtort fr. Frau nee Title-p., Together with the 
debating, drowning, and taking of much vtctuaille, corne 
and money, sent by the enemy. ijM Watsok Tears of 
Fancie xxvi. Poems (Arb.) 101 So liue I now and lookc for 
ioyes defeating. *659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 94 
The defeating of some companies of Dragoon*. 

Defeating, ///. a. [ino 2.] That defeats; 
see thr verb. 

1674 Boyi.k Fa cell. Theol. 1. iii. 106 The defeating dis- 
positions of his providence. 

t Defea*tment. Obs . [f. Defeat v . + -ment.] 
The action of defeating, defeat. 

1 . In battle or war ; * Defeat sb. 3. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warms iv. i. 98 The cause of many 
defeat menu. #1x635 Naunton Fragm. Keg. (Arb.) 19 
(Considering the defeatments of Blackwater. 1733 Millnfr 
Com fiend, jrnl. 167 The Seat of the War was wholly in 
Flanders, removed thither by the French Dcfeatment. 

2 . Undoing, frustration, disappointment (of a 
purpose, design, etc.); —Defeat sb. 2. 

1647 Spriggf. Anglia Kediv. 1. vi. (1854) 51 Had these 
letter* been delivered to the King (as they might have been j 
but for th : defeatmcnO. 1674 Owin Wks. (*851) VI II.491 
The defcatment of these advantages. i68x H. M ON R F.rfi. 
Dan. a6i In dcfeatment of his Power and Laws in the , 
Church. 

Defeature (d/f/*tiuj\ sb. Obs. or arch. Also I 
7 defaiture, defoiture, di [feature. [a. OK. I 

dcffaiturcy desfaiturCy f. desfairc to undo, etc., after 
failure '.—L.factura making, doing. In Kng. con- I 
formed in spelling to defeaty and in sense 2 associ- 1 
ated with feature , J 

+ 1. Undoing, ruin ; -Defeat j/>. 1. Obs. | 

150* Dan 1 Ki. Comfil. Rosamond, The Day before the 
Night of my Defeature. 1596 Spenser F. Q iv. vi. \j For 
their first loves defeature. 1615 Life Lady Jane Grey j 
Hiijb, After her most vnfoitunate marriage and the utter 
defailure almost of her name and honours 1616 K. C. 
limes' Whistle iii. goo To make defeature Of his estate in 1 
blissc he doth intend. > 

2 . Disfigurement, defacement ; marring of features. 
arch. C f. Defeat v. 3. 

Now chiefly an echo of the Shaksperian use. 

1590 Shaks .Com. Err. v. i. 399 Carcfull houres with times 
deformed hand, Hauc written strange defeatures in my face. 
Ibid 11. i. 98. 159s - Ten. 4- Ad. 736 To mingle beauty 

with infirmities And pure perfection with impure defeature. 
*797 Mas. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (18x31 V. 312 All the 
defeature* of guilt, .stood on the brow of the former. 18*9 
South fy Colloq. Society l>ed. 1. iv, F.re heart-hardening 
bigotry. With sour defeature marr’cl his countenance. 184a 
Tait's Mag. IX. qs4 To see the veil uplifted from the 
deformities and defeatures of my fcllow-oreaturcs. 

f 3 . Frustration ; = Defeat sb. 2. Obs. 

1609 Br. W. Barlow Ahsw. Nameless Cath. 14 The 
defeature and dixcoueric of those horrible Traitors. 1668 
K. Kkmp Reasons for Use of Ch. Prayers to Have they 
had no disappointments, no defeatures? i68x Glanvili. 
Sadducismns 1. (1736) 31 The Defeature of its Purposes. 1 

+ 4. Defeat in battle or contest. Obs. 

1598 Florio, SoffrattOy a defeature or ouerthrow. 1601 | 
Holland Pliny II. 481 After the defeiture of K. Pcrseus. 
1623 Massinger Pond man iv. i, Have you acquainted her 
with the defeature Of the Carthaginians. x8xo South ky 
Ke hama xi. ii. Complaining of defeature twice sustain'd. 
1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 417 This comfort wc to our defeature 
lend. 

Defeature, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 2. Cf. OF. 
dcffiiiturer (13th c. in Godef.), with which however 
the Eng. word is not historically connected.] traus. 
To disfigure, deface, mar the feature* of. Hence 
Defeatured ///. a. 

*79* J* Fknnell Proc. at Paris (L.), Events defeatured 
by exaggeration. 18x8 Blackw. Mag. II. 493 A., face, 
defeatured horribly. 1863 Ld. Lytton King Amasis II. 
117 Ruined defeatured shapes of Beauty. 

Deferable, -ance, var. Defeasable, -ance. 

+ De*feoate v ///. a . Obs. Also 5 defloate, 7 
defecate, [ad. L. d?f cecal -us, pa. pple. of dPfxcarc 
(see next). In early times used as pa, pple. of 
Defecate ?>.] 

1 . Purified from dregs, clarified, clear and pure, 
a. as fifiU. 


1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 34 b, Ale or bicrc welle and 
penytely brewed and clensed, and.. settled and defecate. 
1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 257 Joys.. defecate 
from your dregs of guilt, 
b. as adj. 

1576 Newton Lem mV s Complex. (1633) x 43 TbU pure, 
cleare, defecate, lovely, and amiable juyee. 16*1-31 Anat. 
Mel. 11. ii. 1. i. 333 Many river*, .defecate and clear. 1671 
R. Bohun Wind 335 The Air is generally defecate and 
serene. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comfit, v. 140 It renders the 
mas* of bloud defecate. 

2 . Montally, morally, or spiritually purified. 

ci 450 Henrvson Test. Cres. (R.), Sith ye are all seven 
delicate Perticipant of diuine sapience. x6ex Burton 
Anat. Met. 111. iv. 1. i, Calvinists, more defecate than the 
rest, yet. .not free from superstition. 1653 H. More Con* 
ject . C abba l, (1713) 35 A pure and defecate Ethereal Spirit. 
174a Young Nt . Th. ix. 1309 Minds elevate, and panting fur 
unseen, And defecate from »-en*e 


Dafeoate (de*ffkrit), v. Also 6 defeat©, 7-9 
defecate. [f. ppl. stem of L. d?f*ctire to cleanse 
from dregs, purify, f. De- I. 6 4- f»x % pi. f/xe-es 
dregs. Cf. F. dfjfquer (16th c. in Littr^).] 

1 . trans . To clear from dregs or impurities ; to 
purify, clarify, refine. 

1575 Laneiiam Let. (1871) 58 When, .it iz defecated by al 
nights standing, the drink ix the better. x6ax Burton Anat . 
Mel. t. ii. 11. i, Some are of opinion that such fat standing 
waters make the best Beere, and that seething doth defe. 
cate it. 1707 Sloanr Jamaica I. 20 The gum, which 
they defecate in water by boiling and purging, x 753 
Hkrvey Theron 4 Asp. (175 7) I. xii. 457 Some like the 
Distillers Alembick sublimate ; others like the Common 
sewers defalcate. 1881 H. Nichoison Front Sword to 
Share xxxii. 355 The juice should be. .defecated and con- 
centrated on the most approved methods. 

2 . Jig. To purify from pollution or extraneous 
admixture (of things immaterial). 

x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. m. iv. 1. iii, Till Luther’* time., 
who began upon a sudden to defecate, and as another sun 
to drive away those foggy mists of superstition. 1648 
Hoyi-e Serafih. Lore (1700) 58 To Defecate and Exalt our 
Conceptions. 1663 Glanvill Scefisis St i. i. 17 If we defecate 
the notion from materiality. 173X Joussos Kambler No. 
177 p 4 To defecate and clear my mind by brisker motions. 
1806 Lowell Big low P. Introd, roeins 1890 II. 163 Agrow- 
ing tendency to curtail language into a mere convenience, 
and to defecate it of all emotion. 1870 W. M. Rossgm 
Life of Shelley p. xx, To defecate life of its misery. 

0. To remove (dregs or feces) by a purifying 
process; to purge away; to void as excrement. 
Also fig. 

*774 Got usm. Nat* Hist. (1862) I. iv. 13 It [the air] soon 
began to defecate and to depose these particles upon the oily 
surface. x86* Goulburn Pers. Kelig. iv. vii. (1873) 31* To 
defecate the dregs of thr mind. 187* H. Macmillan True 
/ ’inc iii. 91 By the death of the body, sin is defecated 
b. absol. To void the feces. 

1864 in Webster. 1878 A. Hamilton Nrn>. Dis. to8 The 
patient should not be allowed to get up to defecate. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Clin . Led. Dis. ITomen xiv. (cd. 4) 96. 

Hence De-feoating vbl . sb. and ffl. a. 

1833 Maurice Let. in Life (1884) II. vii. 277 Get it clear 
by any defecating processes. 1885 Manch. . Even. Neios 
39 May 2/3 The use of defecating powders. 

Defecated (de*ffk<nted),///. a . [f. prec. 4- -ED.] 

1 . Cleared of dregs or impurities ; clarified, clear. 

164X Wilkins Math. Magick it. v. (1648) 185 Have the air 

. .so pure and defecated as is required. 1677 Grew Anat. 
Fruits iii. § 6 A more defecated or better fined Juyee. 1733 
Cheynk Eng. Malady Pref. (1734) 5 Generou*, defecated, 
spirituous Liquor*. 1865 Sat. Rn>. 17 June 721/1 We have 
a right to ask. .that our rivers should flow with water, and 
not with defecated sewage. 

2 . fig. Mentally, morally, or spiritually purified. 

z6zx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 4 A great deale of 

rfrarc elocution, and defalcated conceit. 1793 T. Taylor 
Orat. Julian 39 Consider the defecated nature of that pure 
and divine body.. 186a F. Hall Hindu Philos . Syst. 279 
His judgment daily becomes more and more defecated. 

3 . transf. Of evil : Unmixed, unmitigated. 

1796 Burkk Let . Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 57 The principle 
of evil himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, 
defecated, evil. 18*7 HAMK( 7 nr«ci Ser. l (1873)92 The Penal 
Colonies, .have been the seat* of simple, defecated crime. 

Defecation (deffk£ l, Jbn). Also defecation, 
[ad. L. defied lion-cut , n. of action from def /retire 
to Defecate. Also in mod.F.] The action or 
process of defecating. 

1 . The action of purifying from dregs or lees ; 
cleansing from impurities ; darification. 

2636 Blount Glossogr. t Defecation , a purging from dre^s, 
a refining, z 666 J. Smith Old Age (ea. 2) 218 Depuration 
and defalcation . . of the blood and vital spirits. z8$S 
Standard 26 Jan., Unless some means are taken for the d§> 
fecation of the sewage before it is discharged into the river. 

2 . Purification of the mind or soul from what is 
gross or low. 

1649 Ter. Taylor Gt. F.xeuif. 1. Ad ( ix. 142 A defecation 
of his faculties and an opportunity of Prayer. 

3 . The discharging of the feces. 

1830 R. Knox B/clareTs Anat. 310 In coughing, sneezing, 
vomiting, defecation . . a greater or less number of the 
muscles, .act in unison. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 143/2 
Cases of defecation of hair. .ore. .to be received with dis- 
trust. 187a Huxley Phys. v*. 153 When defecation takes 
place. 

Defecator (de'ffk^tai). [agent-n. f. Defe- 
cate v . : sec -ok.] One who or that which defecates 
or purifies ; spec, in Sugar-manufacture : see quot. 
1874. 

1864 Wrbster. Defecatory thAt which cleanses or purifies. 
1874 Knight Meek. Pict.y Defecatory an apparatus for the 
removal from a saccharins liquid of the immature and 
feculent matters which would impair the concentrated re- 
sult.. Defecators for sorghum partake of the character of 
filters. x$7$ Ure Diet , Arte III. 944 (Sugar\ This dis- 
solving pan is sometimes, .called a ' defecator 
Defect (dffekt), sb. Alto 5 def&iote, 5 -6 
defeote. [ad. L. defect- us defect, want, f. ppl- 
stem of deMre to leave, desert, fail, etc. : see 
Defect v . In early use repr. OF. cUfaictc priva- 
tion, or defaict evil, misfortune : see Defeat v.'] 

1 , The fact of being wanting or falling short ; 
lack or absence of something essential to com- 
pleteness (opposed to excess ) ; deficiency. 

1380 Nashb Introd. Greene's Mtnafhon (Arb.) 11 To 
suppfi* All other inferiour foundations a « frets. 1990 Davies 


lutmort. Soul Introd. v. 3 Which III being nought but 
a Defect of Good. 1631 J. Hayward tr. Biimdls Fromena 
113 Holding on a means path between* excesse and defect. 
1719 Db For Crusoe (1840) II. ii. 43, 1 must supply a defect 
in my former relation. 1798 Malthus Poful. (1817) I. 360 
The excess of one check Is balanced by the defect of some 
other, »*4* Macaulay Hitt. Eng. I. 495 Having little 
money to give, the Estates supplied the defect by loyal 
protestations and barbarous statutes. 1878 Morley Crit. 
Mite.. Condorcel 66 The excess of scepticism and the defect 
of enthusiasm. 

b. In defect : wanting, deficient, defective. In 
(+ for) defect of : in default of, for want of. 

x6xa T. Taylor Comm, Titus i. x The latter being in 
defect. Ibid. L * Our bodies are . . prone to pine away for 
defect of daily food. 1641 French Distill. 1. (1651) 3 In 
defect of a Furnace . . we may use a Kettle. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Kelig. Med. (1650) 174 That [quality] . . in whose 
defect the Devils are unhappy. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 


delect the ueviis are unhappy. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 76 Beside* the scutage* they were liable to in defect of 
personal attendance. 1865 Grots Plato Li. 47 In other 
(animals) water was in excess, and fire in defect. 

2. A shortcoming or failing ; a fault, blemish, 
flaw, imperfection (in a person or thing). 

c 1440 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 44 An hidde dcfaicte is sum- 
tvme in nature Under covert. t3oa Shaks. Ven. $ Ad. 138 
But having no defects, why dost abhor me ? X594 Hooker 

Feel. Pol. 1. i. (161 r) 2 The manifold defects whereunto every 
kind of refriment is subject. 1647 Clakkndon Hist. Keb. f. 
(1843) 25/1 The very good general reputation he had, not- 
withstanding his defects, acquired. 173a Fielding Covent 
Card. 7 ml. No. 56 111 breeding, .is not a single defect, it is 
the result of many. 1857 H. Reed Led. Eng. Poets II. x. 18 
Its incurable defect is an utter absence of imagination. 1878 
Morley Crit. Misc.y Vauvcnargues 24 Vauvenargues has 
the defects of his qualities. . 
b. Naut . (See quots.) 

28*9 Marryat F . Mildmay v, Having delivered . . an ac- 
count of our defects, they were sent up to the Admiralty. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bh. . DefectSy an official return 
of the state of a ship as to what is required for her hull 
and equipment, and what repairs she stands in need of. 
Upon this return a ship is ordered to sea, into harbour, into 
dock, or paid out of commission. 

1 3. The quality of being imperfect ; defectiveness, 
faultincss. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England n. i. 178 The defrete of nature ys 
I with vs such, cxooo Shaks. Sonn. cxlix. 11 When all my 
| best doth worship thy defect. 1776 Sir 1. Reynolds Disc, 
vii. (*876) 414 The merit or defect of performances. 

4. The quantity or amount by which anything 
falls short : in Math, a part by which a figure or 
quantity is wanting or deficient. 

x66o Barrow Euclid vi. xxvii, The greatest is that A D 
which is applied to the half being like to the defect K I. 1674 
J rake A ritk. (1696) 323 Supplying the defect of the Dividend 
with Cyphers. 18*3 H. J . Hkookr Introd. Crystallogr. 200 
When a decrement by 1 row of molecules takes place on the 


from the earth above or below its average amount. 

+ 5 - Failure (of the heavenly bodies) to shine; 
eclipse ; wane of the moon. Obs. [L. defectus . ] 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 1^07 The defect of the 
Moone and her occultation. 1607 Topskll Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 4 When the moon is in the wane, they [ApesJ 
are neavie and sorrowful .. for, as other beasts, so do 
these fear the defect of the stars and planets. >69* Ray 
Dissol. World 259 Prodigious and lasting Defects of the 
Sun, such as happened when (fesar the Dictator was slain. 
+ 8. A falling awav {from) f defection. Obs. 

X340 in Strype Fed. flfem. I. xlix. 367 The king . . made 
a defect from nis purpose of reformation vyith great precipi- 
tancy. c X790 Willock Voy. 308 When a priest apostatize* 
. . they seldom place his defect to the account of conscience, 
t Defe ct, a. Obs. [ad. L. defectus , pa. pple. of 
defiefre : see next.] Defective, deficient, wanting. 

x6oo Tourneur Tran\f. Metamorfh . Prol. i, This huge 
concauitie, defect of light. 1630 L Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 
(N.>, Their service was defect and lame. 1664 Flodden F. 
vi. 56 And sage advice was clean defect. 

Defe a et, V. [f. L- defect - , ppl. stem of defiefre 
to leave, desert, depart, eea&e, tail, f. De- + faefre 
to make, do.l I. intr . 
fL To fail, fall short, become deficient or want- 
ing ; to fall off from (a standard, etc.). Obs. 

. i5 » J- Hooker Girald. Ircl. in Holinthed II. 143/2 After 
he perceiued that nature began to fatle and defect, he 
yeelded himselfe to die. 1508 Barckley Felic. Man iv. 
(1603) 315 The vertue and goodnesse of men seemeth to de- 
fect from that of former ages. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Efi, 1. v. 18 Yet have the inquiries of most defected by the 
way. i 6 fi» Gaule Magas from. 395 The Moon suddenly 
defected in an ecclipsc. 01677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 
III. x6 Not . . to defect from tnc right . . course thereto. 

2. To fall away from (a person, party, or cause) ; 
to become a rebel or deserter. Now Obs. or rare. 

1396 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie?* Hist. Scot . iv. liii. 341 Thay 
had defected frome the Christlane Religioune. 1848 Buck 
Kick. Ilf 1, X3 The Duke was now secretly In his heart de- 
fected from the King, and become male-content. 165a Gaule 
Magas from. 340 He defected, and fled to the contrary part. 
*860 Russell Diary India I. xviii. 380 The native troops 
and gunners defected. 

II. trans. 

f 3. To cause to desert or fall away. Obs. 

1636 Prvnnb Unbish. Tim. Dad. (1661) 7 Defect me from 


1636 Prvnnb Unbish. Tim. Ded. (1661) 7 Defect me from 
(the Episcopal) throne, expell me the City. s68$ F. Spence 
House of Medici 373 The means of defecting his garrison. 
f4. To hurt, damage, make defective; to dis- 
honour. Obs. 

XS79 Remedie agst. Lout C ij, To brydell all affectes, As 
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. . Drunkenness*, Whordome, which our God defectes. 1639 
Troubles Q. Elis. (N.k Men may much suspoct ; Hut yet, 
my lord, none can my life defect. 

Hence t Defeated ppl. a., f Defecting vbl. sb . 
1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxviii. (R.), Defected honour 
neuer more is to be got again e, <596 Dalrymllk tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. (1885) 6a A certanegret setup, bot throuch aldncs 
defected, *6 m Cakrw Cornwall (1733) 140a, There dwelt 
another, so affected, or rather delected [being deaf and 
dumb]. x6m Hbywood Hierarch. 11. Comm. 104, I finde 
myselfe much defected and disabled in my knowledge and 
understanding. *686 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II* a6a The Arch- 
bishop of York now died . . I look on this as a great stroke to 
the poor Church of England, now in this defecting period. 
Defeot&nt (d/fe’ktant)* rare. [£ Defect v. 
+ - ant. (No corresn. L. or F.)] ^Defector. 

1883 Field 1 Dec 759 Defectant after defectant causing. . 
the honorary secretary on immense amount of trouble. 

Ddfictibility (drte’ktTbillti). [f. next + 
-n'v.] Liability to fail or become defective, 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 108 This is. .to detect, .the 
defcctioility. .in his creature. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 
4 Sin came first into the world from the Dcfcctibilitic of 
our first Parents their Free-wii. 170$ Pursiiall Meek. 
Macrocosm 13 A Dcfectibilty in these is Inconsistent with 
Infinite Wisdom. 1845 R. w. Hamilton Pop. Educ . viiL 
(ed. 2) 192 The certain defectibility of all institutions, which 
depend not upon the principle of self-government. 

Defe'Ctible, a. Also 7 -able. [f. L. defect-, 
ppl. stem of deficFre (see Defect v.) + -ble : cf. 
perfectible .] Liable to fail or fall short. 

a 1617 Bayne On Efh. (1658) 104 The sin of a creature 
defectable maybe ordained. 1674 Hickman Quinquart. 
Hist . (cd. 2) 12 The defcctible nature of the will. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. (1874) I. 101 Such creatures., 
would for ever remain defectible. 

Defection (dffc'kjan). In 6 defeooion. [ad. 
L. defectibn-em desertion, revolt, failure, eclipse, 
deficiency, fainting, etc., n. of action from L. 
defiebre : see Defect v. Cf. F. defection (in OF* 
I3~i5th c., and in mod.F. i8-i9th c., but obs. 
in loth c., when the Eng. word was adopted 
from L.).] 

1 . The action or fact of failing, falling short or 
becoming defective; failure (^anything). 

*544 Pharr Regim. Lyfe (1553) G vj b, Man! times foloweth 
defcccion of the strength. *<70 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 36 
You.. suffer no defection of your renoune, nor et-lipse of 
dignitio. 1650 Fuller Pisgaa 11. 62 The stopping of the 
waters Lof Jordan] above must necessarily command their 
defection beneath. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
29/2 As soon ax he lemeuihred these words, he fell into 
a great defection of Spirit. 1853 C. Bronte rillette xxiv, 

I underwent .. misci aide defections of hope, intolerable 
encroachments of despair. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 
Haft. iii. $ 1. 129 All the cumbrous ceremonial might be 
strictly attended to without flaw or defection. 

+ b, spec. Failure of vitality ; a fainting away 
or swooning. Obs. 

1615 Crookr Body of Man 417 The vrinc that hee auoyded 
in his defections or s wounds. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
xix. 680 It may be sometimes good in sudden Defections of 
the Soul to sprinkle cold water on the Face. 

+ o. Imperfection, defectiveness ; an instance of 
this, a defect. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist, 273 In whom, if there be 
any defection, .it is to be referred to Nature. *651 Lije 
Father Sarpl (1676) 93 Ho himself in his anatomy of his 
affections and defections . . acknowledges himself to bo 
severe. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Defection . . an infirmity. 
1677 Halk Contempt, it. 38 Tne Light of Nature shews us, 
that there is a great defection and disorder in our Natures. 

2 . The action of falling away from allegiance or 
adherence to a leader, party, or cause ; desertion. 

155a Huloet, Defection , properly wheras an annye doth 
forsake their ownc captaync. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 
11. (1882) 92 After the defection of ludas the traitour. 1653 
H. Cog an tr. Pinions Trav . Ixx. 284 Fearing lest the defec- 
tion of his souidiers should daily more and more increase. 
1670 R. Coke Disc . Trade Pref., When the United Nether- 
lands made their defection from the Crown of Spain. 1777 
Robertson Hist . Amcr. (1778) II. vt. 251 A spirit of defec- 
tion had already begun to spread among those whom lie 
trusted most. Nonconf. 4- fndef. ai Feb. 186/3 The 

Liberal defection on Wednesday morning was. .small. 

3 . A falling away from faith, religion, duty, or 
virtue; backsliding; apostasy. 

1546 Balk Eng. Notaries n. (R.), Suche a defection from 
Christ as Saint Paul speketh of. 1549 Latimer 5 th Serm. 
bef. Edw, Vl (Arb.) 132 Also the defection is cotne and 
swaruingc from the fayth. 161a T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
ii. 1 The Lord for this end permitteth many general 1 defec- 
tions and corruptions. 1677 Hale Prim. Vrig. Man. iv. 
via. 355 The defection and disobedience of the first Man, 
which brought Death into the World. 1738 Warburton 
Div. Legal . I. 287 Their frequent Defections into Idolatry. 
177a Priestley Inst. Relig. (11782) I. 300 The times of 
defection and idolatry. 188a Farrar Early Chr. II. 436 
For each such defection we must find forgiveness. 

Hence Defeotioni*t, one who advocates defec- 
tion. 1846 Worcester cites Mom. Chron. 

f Defections, cl. Obs. [f. Defection: see 
-0U8. Cf. infectious .] 

1 . Having defects* defective* 

1581 Petti* Guasso's Civ. Com \ 1.(1586) nb, Without 
Conversation our life would bee defectious. 1581 Sidney 
Apol. Poe trie (Arb.) 43 Perchance in some one defectious 
peece, we may find a blemish. 

2 . Of the nature of defection or desertion. 

1630 Lord Relig. Persees Ep. Ded., Relapse and defectious 
apostasie. 

VOL* III. 


Defective (d/fe’ktiv), a. and sb. Also 5 de- 
feotif, -yf, def(f)eotyff(e, 5 6 def(f)ectyve. 
[a. F. dtfectif -ive (14th c, in Littrd), ad. L. defec- 
tives (Tertull.), f. defect ppl. stem of defiebre : 
see Defect vl) 

A. adj . 1 . Having a defect or defects ; wanting 
gome essential part or proper quality ; faulty, im- 
perfect, incomplete. 

147# in Surtees Misc. (1800)25 The crosse in the markythe 
his defectyff & lyke to (all. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
clxiv. 148 And tho lete kyng edward amende the lawes of 
walys tnat were defectlf. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VI /, c. 4 
Weighted and mesures so found defectif to be forfeit and 
brent. *528 Paynel Salem*'* Regim. Xivb, Saffron com- 
fortetho defectiue membres, and principailye the harte. 
1599 Sandys Europat Spec. (1632) 153 For a Prince hee hath 
beenc thought somwhat defective. 1663 Gkrbier Counsel 
8 Why modern anti daily Buildings are so exceedingly De- 
fective? 1781 Cowper Poetns % Ep. to Lady Austen bs In 
aid of our defective sight. *860 Tyndai l Glac. 1. xxiv. 171 
My defective French pronunciation. 1893 Eaw Times' Rep. 
LxVIll. 309/1 The defective condition of tho drains. 

b. Defective fifth (in Music ) : an interval con- 
taining a semitone less than the perfect fifth. 
Defective hyperbola (in Math.) : « Deficient 
hyperbola. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Semi. Diapason, a Term in 
Mustek, signifying a defective or imperfect Octave. 17*7- 
31 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Curve, [Newton's] Enumeration of 
the Curves of the second kind. .Six are defective parabolas, 
having no diameters. .Seven arc defective hyperbolas, having 
diameters. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Semidiapeutc, a defective 
fifth, called a false fifth. 

2 . Defective in (+ of ) : wanting or deficient in. 
1599 Sandys Europat Spec . (1632) 112 A soveraigne pre- 
servative, and defective of no vertue save lusticc mid 
Mercy. 1604 Shakh. Oth. H. i. 233 All which the Moore is 
defectiue in. a 2639 W. Whatei.ky Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 
107 Why are wc so defective in this duty? 2689 Evelyn 
McmA 1857) III. 105 Hence it is that we arc in England so 
defective of good libraries. 27x3 Addison Guard. No, 110 
f2 Our tragedy writers have been notoriously defective in 
giving proper sentimedfe to the persons they introduce. 
2875 Jowrtt Plato (ed. 2) IV. 121 The first portion of the 
dialogue is in no way defective in ease and grace. 

1 3 . At fault ; that has committed a fault or 
offence ; guilty of error or wrongdoing. Obs. 

2402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 106 Thou puttixt defaut to 
prestes, as erst thou didist to curates. I wot thai ben 
defectif, bot 3it stondith Cristis religion. 2467 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 189 Yf suchc a |>ersonc may be founde dcfcctyf 
by xij. men lawfully sworen. 2504 Atkynson tr. De /mi • 
tat tone ill. xv, If thou founde thy aungels dcfcctyue & 
impure. 1528 Ad to Hen. VIII in JStat. Irel. (1021) 
Persons.. so founden defective or trespassing in any of the 
said statutes. 2677 Govt. Venice 189 When any of them is 
defective, he is responsible to that terrible Court. 

4 . Wanting or lacking (to the completeness of 
anything). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 55 To supply that which 
was defective in some, or to correct what was amissc in 
others. 272* Stryi k Parker iv. iii. (R.), To have written 
thereon wliat was defective. 1714 tr. Rivella 68 He . . did 
not then dream there was any thing in her Person defective 
to his Happiness. 286a Cari vle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xn. 
v. 162, 1 wish you had a Fort u nut us hat; it is the only 
thing defective in your outfit. 

5 . Gram . Wanting one or more of the usual 
forms of declension, conjugation, etc. 

2530 Pai/.gr. Introd. 30 Vcrbes parsonnll be of thre sortes, 
partyte, anomales, and dcfcctyves. Ibid. 36 Some be yet 
more deffectyvcs. 28x4 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 
168 Defective Verbs arc those which are used only in some 
of their moods and tenses, (e.g.) Can, could . , Ought . . quoth, 
t 0 . Defective cause : see Deficient a. 3. Obs. 
26x4 N. De Lawnic tr. Du Moulin* s Logick 60 Under the 
Efficient cause we comprehend the cause which is called 
Defective. As tho want of sight is the cause of going 
astray. 2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 195 Albeit Gods wil 
be the effective and predeterminative cause of the substrate 
mater of sin, yet it is no way a defective or moral cause of 
sin. 

B. sb. f 1 . A thing defective or wanting. Obs. 
1497 Bp. Alcock Motts Perfect. Aiij/2 No defcctyue to 

their comforte. 

+2. gen. One who is defective. Obs . 
a 250X H. Smith IVks. (1866-7) 1 . 444, I cannot tell what 
to make of these defectives, .they neither weep nor dance . . 
they weep almost, and dance almost. 

b. spec. A person who is deficient in one or more 
of the physical senses or powers. U. S. 

2882 G. S. Hall German Culture 267 She [Laura Bridg- 
man] is not apt, like many defectives, to fall asleep if left 
alone or unemployed. x8gw J. B, Weber in N.Atncr. Rev. 
Apr. 425 Their paupers, criminals, or other defectives. 

3 . Grant . A defective port of speech. (Also fig.) 
x6xa Bkinrlry Pos . Parts (1660) 100 Rehearse the several 

sorts of Defectives . . Antots, Monoptots, Diptots, [etc ]. 
26x7-77 Feltham Resolves 11. iv. 106 Certainly a Lyer, 
though never so plausible, is but a defective of tne present 
tense. 1863 W. Smith tr. Curtins' Gr. Gram. § 200 Observe 
further the Defectives : vor spot later, verraros ultimus , 
[etc.]. 

Defectively (d/Te*ktivli), adv. f-LY 2 .] In 
a defective manner ; imperfectly, faultily. 

x6it Spued Hist. Gt. Bsit . Proem, Fahius Maximus is 
reprehended by Polybius for defectiuely writing the Punicko 
warrex. 2653 Baxter Chr . Concord Pref. Cii, Because 
. . the Duties . . [are] so Defectively performed. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. IV. 274 To carry it into execution, though 
defectively made. *2850 Rossetti Dante jr Ctrc. 1. (1874) 
84 It seemed to me that I had spoken defectively. 


Defeotinnill (df fcktivnus). [-nesm.] De- 
fective quality or condition ; the fact or state of 
being defective ; faultiness. 

i6m Malynbs A me, LaiibMerch. 402 Let there be made 
a Notarial I Instrument or Act concerning the defect iuenense 
of the commodities. 1643 Milton Divorce i. (18^1) aa The 
unfitnes and defectivenes of an unconiugal! mind. 17x7 
Swift Gulliver 11. iii. 118 The queen giving great allowance 
for my defectiveness in speaking. 1884 W. I. Courthopk 
Addison iii. 47 Owing to the defectiveness ot his memory. 
*884 Law Times 16 Feb. 275^2 The radical defectivene** of 
leasehold tenure as now applied to urban holdings. 
Defections (dffe'ktlus), a. [-lens.] Without 
defect; flawless. 

1883 S. I* Clemens [Mark Twain! Life on Mississippi 
485 An absolutely defections memory. 

Defector (dffe*kuj\ [a. L. defector rcvolter, 
agent-n. f. dificb e : sec Defect v.) One who falN 
away ; a seceder or deserter. 

166a Petty Taxes 62 If the minister should lose part of 
the tvthe* of those whom he suffers to defect from the 
church, (the defector not saving, but the state wholly 
gaining them). 1879 Sir G. Campbell White 4 Blaih 372 
Independents and all other defectors from the party. 

t Defe'Ctu&l, a. Obs. tare. [f. L. defer tu-s 
Defect + -al : cf. effectual .] Defective. 

i<8i N. T. (Rhcm.) Acts xv. 2 note, Without which order 
..the Church had l>een more defectuall and insufficient, 
then any Common wealth. .in the world. 

+ Defe'ctnose, a. Obs. rare. [ad. mcd.L. de 
fee tubs- us : see - one.] -Dkfeotuocn. 

2678 Galk Crt. Gentiles III. 195 The same act which is 
defcctuose and sinful in regard of the wil of man is most 
perfect and regular in regard to the wil of God. 

t Defaetuo'gity. Obs. Tad. mcd.L. defectub 
sita s, f. drfectubs-us : see next and -ity. Cf. F. 
dtfcctuosilJ, in 15th c. deffeclueusiU (IlatzfA] 
Defectiveness, faultiness. 

2597 Iajwk Chirurg. (1634) 185 The Hare«shnw is a dc- 
fectuositic of nature .. in tne Lip, Fare, or Nose. 1648 
W. Mountague Devout Esx. 1. xiv. ft 2 (R>, This mercifull 
indulgence given to our defectuoxities. 

f Defextuouft, 0- Obs. [ad. mcd.L. defec- 
lubs-us , f. dtfeclu-s Defect : see -01m. Cf. F. 
dtfrclueux (1336 in Littr< 5 ), Vr. defec/uos, Sp de- 
fectuoso, It. difettuoso. ] Having defects ; defective, 
faulty; imperfect. 

1553 Cdl. Pole in Strype Cranmer 11. (1694) 177 The 
former Act of the ratifying of the matrimony seemed unto 
me much dcfectuous. 1682 H. Murk E.xp. Dan. App. »»• 472 
The correspondence betwixt this Vial and this Trumpet is 
visibly lame and defettuous. 17x6 Nat. Hist. Ireland 9a 
The Irish air is greatly dcfcctuuus in this part. 

Ilencc f Defe ctuoualy adv., + Defe ctuou*- 
ne»«. 

2604 Parsons 3 rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 43 Relating 
their stories corruptly or defrctuuusly of purpose. *684 
H. More Answer 307 Which aie more obscurely and de- 
fcctuously here intimated. x66x — Enthus. Tri. (17 u) 4 rf 
Touching the Defect uousness in my Knumciation of tin 
Causes of Enthusiasm. 1680 — A focal. Ap<* 39 This 
insinuate* the dcfectuousness of the Sardian Church. 

t Defddate, V. Obs. f f. ppl. stem of late I .. 
defeeddre to defile, f. Dk- I. 3 + f cedar e to make 
foul, defile, f. frdus foul.] Dans. To defile, 
pollute. 

2669 W. Simpson Hydrol . Chyin . 26 The same spurious 
acidity, .defedates the blood. 

tDefedatum (cli.fid^’Jon). Obs. Also dofeed-. 
[ad. med.L. defrdation-em , in F. dtftdalion (15- 
16th c.), n. of action from late L. defeeddre : see 
prcc.] The action of making impure ; bcfoulment, 
pollution (esp. of the blood or skin; also fig.). 

2634 T, Johnson Party's Chirurg xx, vii. (1678) 461 
A Murphcw or defedation of all the skin. 1669 W. Simi-ron 
Hydrol. Chym. 73 An extraordinary defedation of the 
blood. 2684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. v. 153 A purge must 
not be given in any defoliation of the skin, a 174* Bkni- 
ley (J.), 1 he defiedation of ho many parts by a baa printer, 
and a worse editor. *764 Grainger Sugar Cane iv. 284 
Successive crops Of defiedation* oft will spot the skin. 
*793 D'Israk.li Cur. Lit. (1843) 134 All these changes are 
so many defoedations of the poem. 

Defeict, obs. form of Defeat. 

Defeisonce, obs. form of Defeasance. 
t Defei't, defe't, a . Obs. Also 5 defect, 
deff&it. [a. OF. defeit, desfeit, -fait , pa. pple. oi 
desfaire , drfaire to undo : see Defeat v.) Marred, 
disfigured. 

0374 Chaucer Troylus v. 618 To ben defet \v t. dtfvcij 
and pale, and woxcnlesse. Ibid. v. i2i«^ He so deft 1 1 \v.t. 
disfigured] was* fiat no maner man Vnric*|>c myght hym 
knowe J>er he wente. 2483 Caxion O. di la Tout x« 11. 121 
Hadde her uisage deffnit in such wise that she was utikriuwe 
to eueri crcatourc. a 2605 Montgomfrik The Elegie 56 It 
weeping said ‘ ) deidly corps, defet ! ’ 

Defeit, Defeiture, obs. fT. Defeat, -ure. 
f Defe ke, V. Obs. [n. F. dbflqucr, ad. L, de- 
fecate to Defecate.] Defecate v. 3. 

1605 Timmk Qucrsit. 1. h 3 By the meanes whereof all 
impure and corrupt matter is defeked and separated. 

Defence, defense (d/fe-ns), sb. Forms: 
3-6 defen §, 3- defence* defense; (5 diffene, 
•ense, -ence, di fence, fi-6 deffenoe, 6 deffens). 
[Two forms: MK. defens , a. OF. defens ( deffam , 
drffenz, desfens , -fans, etc.), Ph. de Thaun 1 j 19, 
ad. L. dejensum thing forbidden, defended* etc, 
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sh. tine of pa. pple. of defendfre (see Defend) ; 
nho ME. defense , a. OF. defense defence, prohibi- 
tion, ad. L. defensa (Tertullian - defensio), f. pa. 
pple. defemus, analogous to sbs. in -dta, - ade , -fe. 
In Eng. where e became early mute, and gramma- 
tical gender was lost, the two forma naturally ran 
together; app. the spelling defence comes from the 
defens form ; ef. hennes , hens , hence ; penis, fens , 
pence ; ones , ons, once ; si thefts , since ; Duns , dunce. 
'['he spelling defense is that now usual in the United 
States. 

(The pop. Romanic forms were de-, d if Iso, -Jlsa, cf. It. 
rti/esa, OF dot-, dtf, defeis, defois, Norman difais, and 
drfet'se, drfohe . )] 

The action of defending, in the various senses of 
the verb, ti.v. 

The order here followed is as in the verb, though this docs 
not quite agree with the chronological data in hand. 

I. The action of warding off, and of prohibiting. 
{Ohs. or arch.) 

f 1 . The action of keeping off, or resisting the 
attack of (an enemy). Ohs. 

ci 400 Destr, Troy 4715 In defense of hor fos, hat on flete 
lay 1494 Fabvan Chron. u. exeix. ao6 For y° defence of 
his cncmyes. 1543-4 Act 35 Hen . VIII, c. 12 For the 
maintenaunce of his warres, inuasiott and defence of his 
enemies. 1588 Ld. Bu rum ley Let. to Sir F. Walsyngham 
iq July, 5000 footmen and 1000 horsemen for defence of 
the enemy landing in Essex. 

f b. t Offence. Ohs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2692 What defense has hou done to our 
dcre goddes V 

1 2 . The action of forbidding ; prohibition. Ohs. 
(ex c. as in b, c.) 

a 1300 Ten Commandm, 15 in E. E. P. <i86a) 16 Hou he 
ssoldhe folke tech, and to ssow ham godis defens bo^e to 
}ung and to oldcot be .x. commandemens. 1303 R. Bri nnf. 
H andl.Synne 11098 pc sckestcyn, for allc pat defense, 3yt 
he ^aue J>e body ensense. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 193 
Adam afterward a^cinex Ids defence, Frette of pat fruit. 
a 1450 Knt.de la t'our{ 1868) 56 Kvc .. bethought her not 
aright of the defence that Cod had made to her husbonde 
and her. 15*6 J. Hai.ket Let . in MS. Cott. Galba ix. 35 
'The Gowernour wyll mneke a parlyculcr deffens and 
lomandinent. .for the anychyllment and destruccion of thy* 
nywe bokes. *600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 04 The pope. . 
wrote unto him by an other briefe, witn defence not to 
proccedc in the cause, a 1698 TKMK.it (J.) t Severe defences 
may be made against wearing any linen under a certain 
breadth, 

b. Jn defence : (of fish, or waters) prohibited 
from being taken, or fished in. Defence- month ~ 
Fence month. (Cf. Fence sb. 7, 11.) 

1607 Cowfll Interpr. s.v. Fencemoneth, All waters where 
salmons be taken, shall l»e in defence, .from the nativitic. 
1736 W. Nki son Laws eonc. Game 77 The Fence-Month, 
by the nntient Foresters was called the Defence. Month, and 
is the Fawning Time. 1738 Descr. Thames 174 Salmon 
shall be in Defence, or not taken, from 8th September to 
St. Marlin's Day. 18x8 Hassell Rides \ Walks II. 63 
During the defence months, which are March, April, and 
May, at which time the fish . . arc spawning. 1087 Pall 
Mall G. 6 May 10/1 Streams which were 'put in defence in 
the reign of his late Majesty King Henry II., and have 
been so maintained thereafter \ 

c. In the game of Ombre : see quot. 

1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 3a If there be Defence, that is to 
say, if either of his adversaries undertake to forbid the 
Surrender. 

II. The action of guarding or protecting from 
attack. 

3 . Guarding or protecting frohi attack ; resistance 
against attack; warding off of injury; protection. 
(The chief current sense.) 

x»97 R. Glouc. (1724* 197 Wanne hii forsokc ys, and for 
slcwped, and to non defence nc come, c *300 K. Alts. 2615 
Alle that hadde power To beore wcopene to defence, c 13*5 
Coer de L. 6840 Withe egyr knygntes of defens. c 1386 
Ciiaucer Clerks T. 1139 Ye archewyvcs, xtondith at defens. 
*393 Gowpr Conf. III. 214 With thntty thousand of defence, 
t 1400 Destr. Troy 9518 In deffcnce of pc folke. 1418 E. £ . 
Wills (1882) 31 A Doubeled of defence couered with red 
Leper, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huoh lxvii, 230 His defence 
coudc not auayle hym. 1548 Hall Chron. 57 He would 
rather dye in the defence tlian frely yeld the castle, a 1609 
Lady Halkktt Autobiog. (1875) 53 [He] drew his sword In 
the deffcnce of the inocentt. *709 7 atler No. 63 P 2 His 
Sword, not to be drawn but in his own Defence. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliefr Italian i, What are your weapons of defence? 
1875 Jowktt Pin to { ©d. 2) V. 123 They are to take measures 
for the defence of the country. 

t b. Faculty or capacity of defending. Ohs. 

[e 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 803 The defendouris was off so 
fell defens.] 1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 1078 The wallet were of 
that defence that ordinaunce did litle harme. 1093 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VI, v. i. 64 The Citie being but of small defence. s«o6 
fil tenser F. Q. v. ii, 5 A man of ^reat defence. 1634 Sir T. 
HtRitKKT Trav. 20 Pikes and Targets of great length and 
defence. i6$a Whitklockk Swed. Ambassy (1772) I. 203 
A castle,, neither large nor beautiful], or of much defence. 

c. In games: e.g. in Cricket , the guarding of 
the wicket by the batsman. Opposed to attach. 

*883 Baity s Mag. Sports 4- Past. ScdL 44 The bowling . . 
the wicket. keeping, . .and the fine defence shown.. was all 
cricket in perfection. 1875 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 43 
U pon the introduction of the heavy mallet . . it was found that 
the * attack' wax a great deal too strong for the 'defence \ 
1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 Pcate [bowler] got past his 
defence. 

d. Line of defence {Mil.) ; (a) a line or series | 
of fortified points at which an enemy is resisted ; 


j (h) Fortif. a line drawn from the curtain to the 
salient angle of the bastion, representing the course 
of a ball fired from the curtain to defend the face 
of the bastion. 

1645 N. Stone Enchirid. Fortif. 18 And that shall ait off 
the nanke at F, and bring the line of defence in towards the 
middle of the Curtain. 1800-3 tr. Pallas ' 7 Vrif\ (1812) II. 7 
The reader will find a distinct view, .of the gate and fine of 
defence drawn from the side opposite to the Crimea. 1811 
Examiner 016/1 Compelled to loll back to Capua, a strong 
point in the second line of defence. 1853 Stocqueler Mi/it. 
Entycl . ., Line of Defence . . is either f chant or meant. The 
first is, when it is drawn from the angle ; the last, when it is 
drawn from a point in the curtain, ranging the face of the 
bastion in fortification. 

4. The practice, art, or # science * of defending 
oneself (with weapons or the fists) ; self-defence ; 
fencing or boxing. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 08 Hee..gatte you such 
a Masterly report, For Art ana exercise in your defence? 
And for your Rapier most especially. 1639 tr. Camus' 
Moral Relat. 148 An excellent Master of defence, with 
whom no man will fight . . for feare of his dexterity. X684 
R. H. School Retreat. 56 The Noble Science of Defence. 
1711 Lond. Gas. No. 4886/4 Has fought several Prizes, 
setting up for Master of Defence. x8o8 Scott Tales of 
Grand J. filer. 11. I. ii. 63 Fencing with a man called Turner, 
a teacher of the science of defence. 

5. Something that defends ; a means of resisting 
or warding off attack; spec, (pi.) fortifications, 
fortified works. 

< 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 55 (MS. B), I.eyc a defens 
( MS. A defensifj nboutc pe wounde. 15*6 Pilgr. Perf (W. 
de W. 15)1) 5 b, Whiche .. is our sauegorde and defence. 
s<u8 Hall Chron. 12 3 The duke stroke the kyng on the brow 
right under the defence of y* hedpcce. 1600 E. Bloint tr. 
Conestaggio 316 The gnlleies. .often discharged all their 
artillerie against the defences. i6ix Bible Ps. xciv. 22 
The Lord is my defence. 1668 K. Holmk Armoury 111. 
457/2 Baskets filled with earth, nre good defence in tyme$of 
warr and hostility. 1796 Morse Amrr. Grog. I. 62 Moun- 
tain* are necessary, .as a defence against tne violence of 
heat, in the warm latitudes. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit . 
Bridges fed. 3) 208 The defence* of the Austrians on the 
tight bank were strengthened by numerous batteries, 
b. Her. (See quot.) 

1707-51 Chambers Cycl . , Defences , arc the weapons of any 
beast ; as, the horns of a stag, the tusks of a wild boar, etc. 

6 . The defending, supporting, or maintaining by 
argument; justification, vindication. 

138a Wyclif Phil. i. 16 Wittncc for 1 am putt in the defence 
of the gospel, 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 
1888 I. 6y Corrobonngour iugement with sufficient defensis. 
*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 10, I never yit tooke 
Mipon me the defenc of ani quacstion. 1653 Gauden (title). 
Defence of the Ministry and Minister* of the Church of 
England. 173a Law Serious C. xviii. (cd. 2) 333 In defense 
of this method of education. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
ai2 Nor is it possible to urge in defence of this act of James 
tboxe pleas by which many arbitrary acts of the Stuarts have 
lieen vindicated or excused. 

b. A speech or argument in self-vindication. 

*557 N. T, (Genev.) Acts xx ii. j Ye men, brethren and 
father*, hearc my defence which I now make vnto you. 
i6x* Bible Acts xix. 33 And Alexander becketicd with the 
hand, and would hauc made hi* defence vnto the people. 
187a Makvell Reh. Transp. i. 82 Mr. Bayes his Defence 
was but the blew-John of nis Ecclesiastical Policy. 1875 
Iowett Plato {z d. 2) IV. 241 Socrates prefaces his defence 
by resuming the attack. 

f 7. Without defence ; without remedy or help ; 
unavoidably, inevitably. Ohs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 270 (Fairf. MS.), I hadde ben 
dctle withouten any defence For dredc of loves wordes. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg . (1867) 66 Glotcnic coos tip wipouten 
dififcnce Hope in diuerse drink is and meete, 

III, Law . [Originally allied to sense I, but now 
influenced by senses 3 , 6 : see Defend v. 6.] 

8 . The opposing or denial by the accused party 
of the truth or validity of the complaint made 
against him ; the defendant’s (written) pleading in 
answer to the plaintiff’s statement of claim; the 
proceedings taken by an accused party or his legal 
agents, for defending himself. 

1393 Terrnes of Lawes 57 b, Defence Is that which the 
defendant ought to make immediately after the count or 
declaration made, tliat is to say. that he defendeth all 
the wrong, force, and damraage, where and when he ought, 
and then to procccde further to his plee, or to imparle. 163s 
High Commission Cases (Camden) 314 The defence is that 
the same wax printed before he was borne, and he hath but 
renewed it, and is very sorry for it. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. 
in. xx. III. 296-7 Dcfcnce.Jn it's true legal sense, signifies 
not a justification, protection, or guard, which h now it's 
popular .signification ; but merely an opposing or denial 
(from the Trench verb defender) of the truth or validity 
of the complaint. 1789 Goldsm. Roman Hist. (1786) I. 63 
Brutus, .demanded, .if they could make any defence to the 
crimes with which they had been charged. 1817 W. Srlwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. tooi Malicious Prosecution. 
The usual defence to this action is, that the defendant had 
reasonable or probable grounds of suspicion against the 
pluintift. Mod. Newspr. The examination of the witnesses 
for the defence. The prisoner refused counsel, and con- 
ducted his own defence. 

t Defence, defense, v. Ohs. [f. Defence 
sb. ; perh. in part a, OF. defense r, deffencer , nd. L. 
defens arc, freq. of dejendbrt to Defend.] trans. 
To provide with a defence or defences ; to defend, 
protect, guard, {lit. and fg.\ 

c 1400 La tf ram 's Ctrurg. 8a pis defensi)> \v.r. defendi|>} 
a inerabre fro corrupcioun. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 113 Dc« 


fensyn, defenso , tuunio. 1480 Care rave Chron . 184 [How] 
this lond schulde be defended ageyn the craelte of Scotti*. 
* 5 S 9 Morwyng Evonyin. 307 A bely of glasse diligently 
tlefenced with clay. 1370-8 Lombards Peramb . Kent 
[1826) 155 For the defensing of this Realme against forreine 
invasion. 1587 Turbbrv. Trag. T. (1837) 260 Out he gate, 
defenst with uarke of night. s8ao Shirley Wedding 11. ii, 
Wert thou defenced with circular fire, .yet I should Neglect 
the danger. 1637 Hey wood Lond* Mirrour Wks. 1874 IV. 
313 This Fort.. is stil'd Imperiall, defenc'd with men and 
officers. 1791 (see Defenced]. 

Defenceable, obs. form of Defensible. 
f Defe nced, pph a. Ohs. [f. Defence sh. and 
v. + -ed.] Provided with defences ; fenced, pro- 
tected, fortified. 

1535 Cover dale Jer. xxxiv. 6 Stronge defensed cities of 
ItidiT 1J5* Robinson tr. More's Utof. (Arb.) x6x Tim well 
fortified and stronglie defenced weafthe . . of many Cities. 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farms a Wee must dresse 
some well-defenccd piece of ground or greene plot for fruits. 
>633 Shirley Bird in Cage v. i, Where She could be more 
defenc'd from all men’s eye*. 170* J. Townsend Joum. 
Spam III. 300 Pcrello was formerly a defenced city. 
DefeTibeful, a. twite e-wd. [f. Defence sh. + 
-ful : after defenceless .] Full of defences ; well 
protected or fortified. 

1884 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. IV. 478 A commanding and de- 
fenceful way. 

DefeneeleM, defenseless (<l/Te-nstas), a. 

I. Without defence j unguarded, unprotected. 

c 1530 Remedie cf Lcrve (R.), O ther Uisccit vnware and 
dcfencclesse. . * 5?9 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvl. (R.>, King 
Dermotc .. Was left defenceless .. And fled to England. 
1887 Milton P. L. x. 815 That fear Come* thundring back 
with dreadful revolution On my dcfcnxless head. >7x3 
Lond. Gax. No. 5149/3 It is a Place entirely Defenceless. 
j7aoWk.si.ry Hymn , ‘ Jesus, Lover of my soul * ii, Cover my 
defenceless head With the shadow of Thy wing. 1755 
Monitor No. 12 P 10 In the murder of the innocent and 
defenceless. *84* Borrow Zincali I. xi. 50 To attack or 
even murder the unarmed and defenceless traveller. 

1 2. Affording no defence or protection, rare. 

1607 Dkyden Virg. Georg, m. 81 1 Defenceless was the 
Shelter of the Ground. 

Ilcnce X>efirncel«Mly adv., Defe noeloaanea*. 
a X7B3 Bp. Fleetwood [according to Todd uses] Defence- 
lesxncsx. z8oa Paley Nat. Theol. xxvi. (R.>, Defencelessness 
and devastation are repaired by fecundity. 18x3 Sheli.ky 
Q. Mab iv. 136 All liberty and love And peace is torn from 
its [the soul’s] defencelessncs*. x8x8 Torn, Defencclessly. 
1804 Miss Mil ford Village filer. 1. (1863) 9 His unprotected- 
ness, his utter dcfcncelessness. 

Defencer : see Defensor. 

Defencible, -ive, obs. ff. Defensible, -ive. 
Defend (dffe*nd), v . Also 3-6 defend®, 4-6 
diflfendfe, deffend(e, 5-6 dyffende ; 5 pa. t. and 
pple. defend(e, deffende. [ME. a. OF ,def end-re 
(nth c.) *=Pr. defend re, Sp. defender , It. dtfendere 
:—L. difend-fre to ward off, defend, protect, etc., 
f. De- I. 2 +fcndtre (obs. cxc. in compounds). 

The primary sense in Latin was (I.) to ward off (attack, 
danger, evil) from a person or thing. Hence, by exchange 
of objects, came (II.) To guard (the person or thing) from 
the attack or evil. (Cf. to keep harm off a person, and to 
keep a person from harm.) By a Romanic extension of I, 
the sense ward off passed into prohibit , forbid (I. 3), 
Branch I is obsolete in Eng. exc. a* retained in legal 
phraseology (III); but the latter has also uses from 11 .] 

I. To ward off, avert, repel, restrain, prevent ; 
with its extension, To prohibit. {Ohs, exc. as in III.) 

I I. To ward off, keep off (an assailant, attack, 
etc.) ; to repel, avert (lit. and fig.). Obs. or dial. 

c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 3046 Ich the defende sikerly. c 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. iox If J>at J>ou myttist noujt defende be 
crampe. 1480 Caxton Chron . Eng. fxl. 45, I ne had mvgnt 
ne power hym to defende fro me. a 1533 Ln. Burners Gold. 
Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) U ii) b, Venim is defended by the home 
of an vnicorne. by triacle. 1588 Grafton Chron. II. 17 To 
withstand ana defend his enimyes. 1580 J. Frampton 
Monardes ' Dial. Vron 142 b.The houses are made of boordes, 
to defende the great cotde. 1609 Blundevil Dieting or 
Horses ix Horses . . would be housed in Summer season with 
canuas to defend the flics. 1636 Drnham Destr. Troy 431 
And, with their shields on their left arms, defend Arrows 
and dart*. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. § 300 Men . . with 
staves in their hand*, who could . . have defended it from 
the wall. >8o8 Jamieson, Defend, to ward off. [In north of 
Scotl.] they commonly speak of 'defending a stroke \ 

+ 2. To keep (from doing something), to prevent, 
hinder. Obs. 

c xiao Seuyn Sar. 66j (W.) Thcmperour saide, * God the de- 
fence From god dai and frain god ende ! * c 1400 Test. Lotte 
hi. (1560) 29A/1 No love to be defended from the will of loving. 
c 1450 Merlin 29 Let vs diffende the kynge, that he se hym 
not quyk. *$77-87 Hounshrd Chron. III. 1262/2 Which 
walics greathe defended the fire from spreading further. 
s86o R. Coke Power * Subj. 106 Trees, .planted to defend 
the force of the wind from hurting of the Church. 

t b. with negative clause . 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 95 pis oynement is myche work 
for to defende hat malixe of he cancre schal not wexen. 
1586 Cogan Haven Health Ep. Ded., It keepeth the body 
from corruption and defendeth that natural moisture lie not 
lightly dissolved and consumed. 

t c. To restrain ; reft, to keep oneself, refrain. 

a 13 s$ Prose Psalter xxrax. fxl.] xa t-ord, y ne shal noujt 
defenden myn Hppcs* a 1340 Hampolr Psalter cxviti. xoi 
Ffra all ill way .1 defend id my fete, c 1400 Rom, Rote <800 If 
they hem yeve togoodnesse, Defendyng hem from ydelnesse, 
f 8. To prohibit, forbid. Ohs. cxc. dial. 
a. with simple obj. (with or without personal 
indirect (dative) obj.). 
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f ^ 53* ^ k*ng is defended by goaand holy chirche. 
*474 Caxton C fosse 17 lilt was defended vpon payn of deih. 
*549 Compl.Scot. 140 The dull lauis deffendu and forbiddi* 
al monopoles and conuentions of the comont pepil. 1616 
B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. iv, I doe defend 'hem any thing 
like action. 1671 Milton P, R . ti. 368 N o interdict Defends 
™ “"V* 10 * of lh . cs * RH rc * 5 *« 9 « Temflk Ess. Cure 

&>«/ Wks. 1731 I. 146 The Use of it pure being so little 
practised, and in some Places defended by Customs or Law *. 
+ b. with infin. (usually preceded by peisonal 

obj.). 


, * 133a R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 303 pc pape me defender. . 
To renne on |>o landes. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 
He defendeth no man to holde no law other j>an him lyketh. 
1483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 14/a He defended to paye the 
trewage. 1536 Bbllendkn Cron. Scot. (i8ai) I. xliii, It is 
defendit be our lawis, to xla ony salmond fra the viii day of 
September to the xv day ox t Novembre. 1604 E. G. 
D* Acosta's Hist . Indus v. xxvii. 409 It was defended vpon 
paine of death, not to marry againe together. 

t o. with obj. clause (with or without personal 
obj.) ; usually with pleonastic negative. 

C *330 R. Brunne Chews. Wace (Rolls) 12614 Ho com. 
aundcs be, & defendes, bat b ou of flfraunco nought entremel. 
<* *45® A nt. He let Tour (1868) 81 He defended her in paync 
of her lyff she shulde no more come there, c 1530 Ln. 
Bxrne ttsAr/h. Lyt. Bryt. 164 The other knightes woldc 
have fought with Arthur; but theyr mayster defended them 
the contrary. Ibid. 38 1. 1577 Fenton Gold. E pixt. 220 

It was defended that none should© doe sacrifice in the temple 
of Minerua. 1660 Stillingfl. Iren. 11. viii. 5 2 Whether . . 
it be defended by Gods Law, that he and they should 
preche. 

f d. ellipt. with personal obj, only ; also absot. 
r 13*3 Coer He L. 1477 Thus deffendcs Modard the kyng. 
138a Wyclif Num. xi. 28 My Lord, Moynes, defend hem. 
138s — Jntfe. xv. 1 And whanne he wold goo . . as he was 
wont, the fadir of hir defendide hym. 

t e. a person from doing something. 
rti$33 Lt >- Burners Ifuon l. 167 Euc was dyffendvd fro 
Yl etingc of fruyte. 167a Wylih- kley Love in ICood in. ii, 
l o. .put you to bed to Lucy and defend you from touching 
her. 1804 N. Q. ^rd Ser. V. 296/1 A few years ago 
I heard a governess [in Nottinghamshire! say to a round- 
backed pupil, * I defend you from sitting in easy chairs’. 

U In Cod defend**' God forbid’, the senses 4 pro- 
hibit 1 (3) and 4 avert * (1) seem to unite. 

1389 Eng, Gilds 4 ?if it be so b*” cny debat chnunsclich 
falle among eny of hem, Rod defende. 1415 Poston Lett 
No. 5 I. 19 God defende that any of my saidc kyn shuld be 
of swyche governauncc. 153a T. Barnahic in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. II. 202 Yf so be yt that we sliouldc warre with 
them, (as God defende). 1390 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 98 
God defend the Lute should be like the case. 1663 Pei-vx 
Diary 31 Oct., The plague is much in Amsterdam, and wu 
in fears of it here, which God defend. 1605 Congreve 
Love for L. 11. i. Marry, Heaven defend!— I at midnight 
practices ! 

II. To guard from attack, etc.; to protect, 
vindicate. 

4 . traits. Toward off attack fiom; to fight for 
the safety of ; to keep safe from assault or injury ; 
to protect, guard. 

ctBgo Old Kentish Serm, in O. P. Misc. 28 Mirre . . is 
biter, and be J>o biternessc defendtt bet Cors b<* is mide 
i-smered bet no werm ncl comma i-hende. 1407 R. Clovc. 
(1734) 173 Fylteb vor ^ure kunde, and defendep }oure ry^te. 
*393 Gowkr C on/. Ill 308 She, which wolde her lond defende. 
*398 The vis a Barth. Del*. R. xvm. i. (1495) 739 Smallc 
beestyx that lacke sharpe teeth and clawes and homes ben de. 
ffendyd wyth ahlyncsse of membres. ct4ooMMWOEv.(Roxb.) 
lx. 31 Armour hafe b a * nanc to defend J>am with, a 1450 
Le Mortc Arth. 2034 That he had ofte here landis deffenefe. 
1549 4a Stfrnhoi.d & H. Ps. } Prayer 305 FromTurkc and 
Pope defend vs Ixird. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 513 Trees. , 
defended and dad with thick leaued branches. 1700 S. I,, tr. 
Fryke's V oy. E, 1 ndia 108 One of the Buffets defended himself 
very well of the first Dog that came at him. c *930 in * Bat ’ 
Crick. Man. (1850) 30 It [cricket J i* performed by a person, 
who, with a clumsy wooden bat, defends a wicket. 1874 
Grrkn Short Hist. ii. § 7. 08 The citizens swore to defend 
the King with money and mood. 

b. also/, (for ref.) To make defence. 
a *531 bn. Burners H non xlix. 164 Yf he come and assayle 
me I shall defende an well as I can. 1548 Ham. Chron. 50 
Some strake, some defended. 1667 Milton P . L. xi. 657 
Others from the Wall defend. 

+ 0. Ib i fence * a court : see Fence v . 8. Obs. 

1609 SKKNB AV. il/tfy. II 5 Item, after the Court he I 
affirmed, and defended, na man augnt to speik . . bot they 
ilke parties, and their forespeakers, and their counsel!, 

6. To support or uphold bv speech or argument, 
maintain, vindicate ; to speak or write in favour of 
(a person or thing attacked). 

1340 Ham polk Pr. Conte. 5359 In nathyng may b*d be 
excused ban ; . .bai may defende bam be na ways. 1395 W. 
Dynet Oath qf Recantn. in Academy 17 Nov. (1883)331/1 
pat I .. ne defende [no] conclusions no techynges of the 
Io Hordes, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 856 pe bischop be 
clerkes malyce kende, Bot nouthir party he defende. 151a 
Act 4 Hen. VI If, c. to Preamble, Erronyousty defendyng 
& maynteynyng his seid obstynate opynyons. 1381 1. Bell 
H addon's A nsw, Osor. 29 b, Whose lyfe and doctrine fdid not 
undertake to defende. 1708 I. Chamberlaynb St. Gt. Brit. 
nt. xi, (1743) 280 That he defend three questions In Natural 
Philosophy. 178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 11. 235, 1 am 
far from pretending . . to defend this passage of lrenaeus. 
1874 Moilky Com pr o m ise (1886) a Are we only to be per- 
mitted to defend general principles T 

tb. with obj. clause : To maintain (a statement 
impugned) j to contend, Obs. 


e 1469 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 546 Here ben our 
gage*, how that we will defende that our fader slew never 
foulques of moryllon by trcy*on. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 
357/a Their Masse, .whicheour Pa pistes so wickedly defende 
to bee a sacrifice. x$8o North Plutarch (1676) 9 Others to 
the contrary defended it was not so. 1607 Topekli. Eourf, 
Afro*/* (*658) 25 But that these (animals] can be properly 
called Asses { no man can defend. ci6ao A. Hume Brit. 
Vonrue ox Ihis [vowel] sum defend not to be idle. 

HL Law. (Originally belonging to I, but also 
with uses from II.) 

0. a. Of the defendant: To deny, repel, oppose 
(the plaintiff’s plea, the action raised against mm); 
absof. To enter or make defence, b. To vindicate 
(himself or his cause), c. Of a legal agent : To 
take legal measures to vindicate; to appear, address 
the court, etc. in defence of (the accused). 

(ciaoo Select Pleas of Crown ( 1888), Petrus venit et totum 
defendit de verbo jn verbum. citsa Bratton's Note-bk. I. 
250 Et Alicia venit et defendit ius eorum.j *4*8. .S urtees 
A/isc. (1890) 5 Seand b*t he inyght ..deny nor defend this 
mater na lunger, he knawlegcd and graunted his trespus. 
*484 Caxton E ablet of A (/once (1880) 3 After that the cau*c 
had be wel defended and pleted bybothe party ex. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 742 The right use [of 
law both for the plaintife to sue, and for the defendant 
to defend. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 296/7, 1883 J. 
Hawthorne Dust xxxvii, 306 A letter announcing that the 
defendants in the case of Desmoines v. Lancaster declined 
to defend. (891 Law Re/. Weekly Notes 201/2 A solicitor 
to a trust has authority to defend legal proceedings, though 
not to initiate them. Mod. The prisoners were defended by 
Mr. L. On his trial he defended himself (or conducted his 
own defence) with great ability, 
t Defe nd, sb. Sc. Cos, rare. [f. Defend v.] 
Defence. 

c 1450 Hrnryson A for. Fab. 69 Sir . . made 1 not fair 
defend? *1470 Henry IVallace x. 1154 Sum men tharfor 
agaynvs makis defend. 

Dependable (d/fc*ndab’l), a. rare. Also 8 
-ible. [f. Defend v. + -able. Cf. K. d/fcndablc 
(from 13th c.),l 

1. Capable of being defended or protected from 
assault or injury. 

1611 Got on., Dcfensablt\ defendablc .. wliich may l>e 
defended. guarded, or presciueil. 1713 Di rham Phys 1 hcol. 
v vi. (R.), [The skin] being easily defendiblc by the power 
of man's reason and art 1870 Daily News 25 Nov., 
That they should establish a defendabte frontier. 

2. Capable of being maintained or vindicated ; 
defensible. 


1683 Cavk Enlesinstici 90 The death of Arsenius, which 
theyknew was not defcndable at a fair Audit. 

tDefe*ndanoe. Obs. Also 5 -ona. fa. OF. 
defendant deff- ( 13 th c. in Godefroy), defence, 
resistance, f. defendrt to Defend.] Defence. 

a 1500 Oral. Sap. in Anglia X. 389 Heclful defendens in 
alle dyuerse pcrtle*. 1600 Abp. Abbot Rxp. Jonah 550 Our 
chalenges, and defendances for combats in the field. 

Defendant (d/fe*ndant), a. and sb. Also 4-6 
6 -ante, 7 -ent. [a. F. defendant (OF. 
defendant), pr. pple. of dtfendre to Defend ; also 
used absol.] A. adj. 

+ 1. Used as pres, pple . Defending; him self 
defendannt — in his own defence. Obs. 

c 1314 Guy IV anv. (A.) 6890 ?if ich bi sonc owhar a-%lou), 
It was me defendant anou*. c rjao Sir limes 66 o Men nc 
slou3 he nou}t, Boute hit were him self defendaunt 1 
2. Defending oneself, or an opinion, cause, etc., 
against attack; making one’s aefcnce; being de- 
fendant in a suit (see B. 3 ). ? Obs. 

*598 Fexe's A. 4 M. 658/2 The defendant part was driven 
for a while to keepe silence. 1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 240 
(R ) Then commeth an officer and arresteth the party 
defendant. x68s Dkyoen King * Quern EpiL 16 ’Tis just 
like puss defendant in a gutter, 
fo. Affording defence ; defensive. Obs. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V } 11. iv, 8 With men of courage, and 
with meanes defendant. 

B. sb. 1 1. A defender against hostile attack ; 
opposed to assailant. Obs. 

a 1 533 Lm Bkrnf.rs // non cxiii. 398 The citye was so sore 
assayla on all partyes that the tfefendauntys wyste not 
where to make resystence. 1548 Hall Chron. ^4 Neither 
the assailauntcs nor defendantes lokc for any reuige. 1614 
Rallioh Hist. World II. v. iii. §15. 442 To beat the 
defendants from the Wall. 1731 J. Gray Gunnery Pref, 21 
The defendants, .of the city, .were sorely gaulctl with all 
sorts of missive weapons, a 1787 Bp. Lowth Serm 4 Rem. 
289 Had a potent enemy invaded Sodom, .nothing could 
have inspired the defendants with truer courage, than 
virtue and the fear of God. 

fb. One who defends (an opinion, etc.). Obs. 
*86$ Hooke Microgr . 100 Nor will it be enough for 
a ~J5f enc t an * t^ at Hypothesis to say, etc. 

f 2. The party who denies the charge and accepts 
the challenge of the appellant in wager of battle. 

*5*J> Caxton' s Chron. Ettg, vn. 143/2 Gloucestre. . wax the 
appellaunt and Arthur was the defendaunt. *593 Shaks, 

2 Hen. VL ti.111. 49 Ready are the Appellant and Defend- 
ant. « *64$ Haywood Fortune by Land u. Wks. 1874 VI. 
385 Neither challenger nor defendant are yet in field. t8a8 
Scorr A M. Perth xxiii, The Knight of Kinfaunx, the 
challenger, and . .the young Earl of Crawford, as represent- 
ing the defendant. 

3 . Law. A per»on sued la a court of law ; the 
party in a *oit who defend,; opposed to plaintiff. 

‘ A " defendant " is originally a dtrntr , but the notion of 
“ «***y -ed prevail..' Prof. 


a 1400 In Eng. Gilds { 1870) 361 And bat commune Uw hj m 
be y-entred, |>e axere and pe defendaunt 1430 C howuv 
Last Trump. 923 Retained of playntvfc, or otdefendaunt 
*853 T» Wilson Rfot. 47 The complainaunt commenseth 
hts action, and the defendaunt thereupon answereth. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. iv. t. 361. 1809 J* Marshall Const. 

Opin.K\%y/) 123 The state cannot be made a defendant in 
a suit brought by an individual. 1899 Dickens T. Two 
Cities 11. xii, The counsel for the defendant threw up his 
brief. 

t4. Phrase. In my, his (etc.) defendant ; in one’s 
defence. Obs. 

[App. a corruption of me, him, defendant in A. 1.) 

. c 1386 Chaucer Pars . T. P408 Whan o man slceth another 
in his defendaunt. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. vii, Balyn 
that alewe this knyght in my defendaunt. 

Defended (d/fe ndud),///. a. [f. Defend v ] 
+ 1 . Forbidden. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Pars, T. F 258 pe beaut© of J>© fruyt 
defendid. *633 Masxinc.er Guardian iv. ii, How juhtly am 
1 punish’d ..For my defended wantonness l 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. 86 To know both Good and Evil, since his taste 
Of that defended Fruit. 

2 . Guarded, protected, maintained against attack, 
etc. ; see Defend v. 

*615 Si k i* 111- ns .Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 426 A Fidler is 
a defended night-walker : and under privilege of Muvitkc 
lakes occasion to disquiet men. 1694 A mad is of Greece 
Titlc-p., His conquering of the defended mountain, 1891 
1 laity News 7 Dec. 6/t The defended action of Duplany v. 
Duplany. .was set down, .for hearing on the following day. 
Defendee*. rare .- « [f. as prcc, 4- -ek.J One 
who is defended. 

*W4 x in Webster. (Described as rare ) 

Defendens, -ent: see Defendance, -ant. 
Defender (d/fe-ndw). Forms : 3, 6 defendor, 
4-7 -our, (4 -owr, 5 deffendour), 5- defender. 
[ME. and AFr. defendcur *=» OF. dtfendeor (nom. 
defende re), mod.F. dtfendcur , f. defend-re to De- 
fend. See -kb 3. 

1 he OF. obliuuu case dtfendeor, -rdor, come*, from 
a Romanic type de/enditOrum : cf. Pr,, Sp , Pg. dtfendedor. 
It. difendilore\ tnc nom. dtfcndnr, -ierre, Pr. defendaire, 
was formed on the analogy of t»bs. with -cor, . edor , in the 
oblique case from L -dtdr-em. 1 

1 , One who defends, or wards off an attack ; ep. 
one who fights in defence of a fortress, city, etc. 

**97 R* Glouc. (1724) 198 He may y*» owe le**e, jyf ]>e 
defendor a]» be my^tc. a 13*3 Ptosr Psalter xxxix. [xl ] 14 
pou art inyn helper and my dcfcndoui. 1483 Cath. Angt. 9 j 
A defender, defensor . *5*8 Ptlgr. Perf <W. de W. isj* » 1 1 
Our kynge and defender. 1594 Hookir Ea l Pol. 1.(1611)26 
Men always knew that when force and iniury wax offered, 
they might be defendours of theinseluex. 1607 Shake. Cor. 
111. ill. 128 Die power. .To banish your Defentfers. c 1750 in 
'Bat* Crick . Man. (1850) 30 The oftener is the defender 
able to run between the wicket and the stand. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 474 After a severe struggle the de- 
fenders were driven out. >878 Seeley Stein II. 128 All the 
inhabitants of the State are bom defenders of it. 

fb. The person who accepts the challenge to 
combat in wager of battle : —Defendant sb. 7. 

*586 Ferne Bias. Centric, If it be on the defendors side, 
he may refuse the combat offered. 

fo. A dog kept for purposes of defence; a 
watch-dog. Obs. 

1607 Topskll Eourf. Beasts (1658) 1 24 margin , The greater 
sociable Dogs or defenders. 1688 R. Holme Armoury it 
184/1 The Defenders are Dogs that forsake not their Master 
in Life nor Death. 

d. Irish Hist, (with capital.) Originally, one 
who defended his home against marauders ; later, 
towards the end of the 18th c., the name assumed 
by a society of Roman Catholics formed to resist 
the Orangemen. (See Lecky, Enc. in Eighteenth 
Cent. VII.) 

*796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. 3/1 Defenders !!. .a party of 
these miscreants attacked a small public-house. .011 the 
Trim road. 1798 Ann. Reg. 155 Irritated by this usage, the 
Catholics also associated for their defence, whence they 
were called Defenders. 184a S. C. H all Ireland 1 1. in 
The Peep-of-day-boys originated in the north, about the 
year 1785 .they were met by a counter association, * the 
Defenders’. 1890 Lecky Fng. in iB/h C. V1L 12 For six 
or eight months Defender outrages continued in this county 
almost uncontrolled. 

2. One who defends, upholds, or maintains by 
argument ; one who speaks or writes in defence of 
a person, cause, or opinion. 

*544 (tdte), A Supplycacion to our most soveraigne LokU* 
Kynge Henry the Ey^ht, Kynge of England,, and mostc 
ernest defender of Chrtxtes go*j>ei 1 . 1594 Hook l k El cl, Pol. 
iv, iv. (1611) 134 Defenders of that wliich ix Popish. 1685 
Stillinok- One. Brit. i. 3 The Defenders of this Tradition. 
*856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 58 They 
are headstrong believers and defenders of tnetr opinion. 
1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) IV. 377 The Sophists have found 
an enthusiastic defender in the distinguished historian of 
Greece. 

b. Defender of the faith : a title borne by the 
sovereigns of England since Hairy VIII, on whom 
it (i.c. Fidei defensor) was conferred by Pope Leo X 
in 1521 as a reward lor writing against Luther. Cf. 
Defensor. 

l*53p AH 21 Hen. V lit {title). Anno regni inuictissimi 
prmdpis Henna octaui, Anglia? et Tranche regis, fidei de- 
fensoris . . vicesimi pritni.1 uat Tindalb Obed. Chr. Man 
Wk*. 1, 186 Ona in called Moat Christian King; another. 
Defender of the faith, tjyo Act 31 Hen. Vf/l, Henry 
the eight by the grace oLGod, King of England and of 
France, Defendor of faith. 15^ in Strype Ann. Ref I, 
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DEFENSIVE. 


App. i 2 Elizabeth, by the grace c >f God dcfendour of the 
faith 1(5*3 Li>. Uehukiii' to Ja>. / in Ellin Orig. Lett. 
Ser. i. Ill, 165 Your sacred Majestic beetnge Defender of 
our Fnithe. 

3 . The party sued in an action at law; *=-De 
pendant sb. 3. (Xow the term in Sc. Law ; 
opposed to pursuer ; 11L0 used in Roman Law 
tieatiscs.) 

r 1450 in Surtees d/A<. nSoo) 59 AK well |>c tdayntyfTc as 
he defender in all matter of playnttes. 175* J. Louthian 
form of /'toit'ss (ed. .*> 146 All Prosecutors may compear 
with font, and the Defenders with six of their Friends. *861 
W. JJu. 1 Ptit. Law Siot , Defender is the party against 
wlmm the tonclusions of a process or action arc directed. 
1880 MrtKiti ad Sains i\ ft 102 In certain cases .. the de- 
fender in an action in pn sonant must give security even 
when londucting his own defence. 

4 . In the game of Ombte : see Defence sb. 2 c. 

1878 H. H Ginns Ombre 33 The I)efendcr has to fight 
out the game against the other two players. 

1 1 once Defe ndtrism ( Irish Hist.), the principles , 
01 policy of the Defenders. (Sense 1 d above.) 

* 70 $ Hull Advertiser 19 Sept, 1/4 He., avowed the 
)>i niciplrs of Dcftsmlcrism. 1796 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 330 
It is now plain that Catholic aefenderism U the only restraint ' 
upon Protestant ascendency, *837 / tast'd s Mai;. XV. 54 
Drfeiidcrism finds fuel in Connaught, Leinster, and Munster. 
1890 Eh ky L ug. in i"M t\ VII. 13. 

Dofendoresse, obs. form of Dkfkndress. 
Defendible : see Dependable. 

Defending (dffe*niliq\ vbl. sb. [-ing L] The 
action 01 the verb Defend: a. The warding off 
of attack, etc. j 

1 1300 A'. A /is. 67 ( Now < on Alis, unulic . of swcon’.is turn- [ 
yng, Apon htede, npon justyn^, And 'sailyng, of defendyng. 
138* Wvi 1.1 k /'Ait, 1, 7 In defendyng and conferm^ng of the 1 
gospel. 1483 Oath. Augl. 93 A Defendyngc, bradhinm, 

( ustodia, de/ensio. 1583 Sruutncs Anat. Abus. it. (t882) 97 ’ 
Power of defending of life. # 1675 tr. Mmhiave/li's Prime 
(Rtldg, t8Hj> 273 The storming or defending of towns. 

fb. Lot bidding, prohibition. Obs. j 

rt 400 Test. Litre in. (1560) 295/1 Prohibition, that is, dc- 1 
fendyng. 

Defending, ppl. a. [-ING 2.] That defends : 
see the verb. ! 

1881 Daily .Yews 5 Nov. 5/8 Some of those discrepancies 
wlmh defending counsel delight in discovering. J 

f Defe’ndleSS, a. Obs. rare. [See -less.] ‘ 
I >c fen cel ess. j 

1737 Tom won Sense (1738; I. 42 Pointing n Musket to 1 
a defend less Man's Breast. j 

Dofendor, -our, -owr, obs. ff. Defender. j 

Defeudress (d/fe-ndrus). Now rare. In 6-7 j 
-oresao, -res 90. [a. F. tUfettderesse , fem. of dJ- I 
fcndcur : sec -kss.J 1 

1 . A female defender, protector, or maintainor. 

1509 Fisher Wks. (18761 301 Good precstcs and elerkes to 
whomc she was a true defenderesse [cd, 1708 defendresse). I 
*58* Mut casti- r Positions Dcd., Elizabeth by the (>;ue of j 
< iod Quccne of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, defendresse 1 
of the faith, &c. 18*7-47 Fk 1.1 ham Resolves \. 1xxv.(t 677> 115 I 
Viitue is a Dcfendrcs% and valiants the heart of mnn. 1749 1 
II. Waltoi k Lett . //. Mann (1834) II. exeix. 265 Giacious 
Anne . . would make an admirable defuidress of the new 
faith. 

|* 2 . A female defendant in a suit. Obs. 

1611 E. Gkimstone Hist. Frame 1042 Thnt which afflicts 
the Defendresse much more, is thut the Complainants obicct 
against her, that she loued not her child. 

t Defe*ndrix. Obs. rare. [f. Defender, after L. 
feminines in -(f)rix: the L. word was defens/rix.] 
-*prcc. 1. 1 

*597 J* Eaynk Royal Exclt. 35 You fight ..for your 
Soveraignc Lady, dcfendrK vnder God of the samelgospellj. 

t Deienera’tion. Obs. rater" [n. of action 
from L. dtfenerdre to involve in debt, exhaust by 
usury, i. fenus, fenus interest, usury.] 

1656 Blount Giossogr , Defeneration, a taking mony 
upon usury. 

Defenestration (dffcnustr^ Jan). [mod. f. 

I. De- I. i, a + fenestra a window : so in mod.F.] j 
The action of throwing out of a window. 

Defenestration of Prague, the action of the Bohemian I 
insurgents who, on thr 21st of May 1618, broke up a meeting 
of Imperial commissioners and deputies of the States, held 
in the castle of the llradshin, and threw iwoof the romniis. 
sioners and their secretary out of the window; this formed 
the prelude to the Thirty Years* War. 

16*0 Reliij. Wot ton. (1672) 507 A man *aucd at the time 
of the defenestration. *837 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 521, 

I much admire the manner in which the defenestration 
is shown (in a picture). 1861 Neai.r Ess. Li turgid . 238 
Which commencing at the defenestration of Prague, .termi- 
nated in the peace of Westphalia. 

De fens, obs. form ot Defence. 

Defensable, ME. form of Defensible, o.v. 
t Defens al, a. Obs. rare . [f. rned.L. defen- 
sal- is, f. dcfenS'Utn Defence : see -al. (OF. had 
dcffcnsal sb. defence.)] Pertaining to defence. 

1560 Holland Crt. Venus 1. 800 Charge him compeir 
bejoir my Maicstic. .To heir him self necusit of crucltic.. 
With cxceptionis, and causis dcfcnsall. 

+ Dafe’nsative, a. and sb. Obs. Also -itive. 

[f. L. type *defcnsativ-us (prob. used in 15-1 6th c. 
Latin), f. d?fcnsdt~, ppl. stem of def ensure to ward 
off, defend, free, of dcfcndLrc to Defend : see -ive.J 
A. adj. 1 . Having the property of defending ; 
defensive, protective. 1 


1 1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 19 Ax with a defimsativc 

hand aliout it. 1613 Markham Eng. Housew. 11. i. (i668> 41 
I -ay it within the defensitive plaister before tcbf.irsrd. x668 
Howk /Hess. Righteous ( x 825) 240 The efficacy and defensa* 
tive power of moral goodnex*. 

• b. » Defenhiulk i b. 

1591 F. Spamky ileomancie 85 The Citie. . is not defensatiue 
and [is | ill matntayned by men of force. 

! 2 . Made in defence or vindication of something. 

a 1703 Bukkiit On At. T. Mark ii. 21 Observe the defen- 
sative pica which our blessed Saviour makes. 

B. sb. m Defensive sb. 1. (Very common in 
17 th c.) 

ikj6 Baker f swell of Health 7 b, Dcfrnsativcs . . for ex. 

* pclTing the Plague. 1583 H. Howards, {title', A Defen- 
sutiuc against the Poyson of supposed Prophecies. 161* 
Woopai 1. Snrg. Mate Wks, (1653) 38 A good defensntive 
against all venemom humours. i%8 Sm T. Brownk Card, 
iyrtis iii. 136 Houxelcck, which old .superstition set on the 
tops of houses, as a defensative against lightening, a 17x1 
Kfn Semi. Wkx. (1838) 160 Abstinence, the best defensmve 
a Christian can have. 1758 J. s. Le Dran's Observ. Stirg. 
(1771) 94 A Defcnsiuve composed of Bole Armeniafc), 'The 
While of an Egg, and Vinegar. 1783 Ainsworth Lot. Dii t. 
(Morcll) 1, A defensative against poison. 

t Defe nsatrice. Obs. tare. [ad. late L. de- 
jensatiix , dr i cent , fem. of defens at or, ngent-n. from 
dif ensure: see prec.] Defen dress. 

<-1450 Mtrour Aalnacionn 3984 Virginc Marie.. is oure 
blissed dcfTensatrice, 

Defense, -fenser, var. of Defence, Defensor. 
Defensibility (d/fenslbi-llti). [f. next + -ity.] 
The quality of being defensible ; capacity of being 
defended. 

1846 G rote Greece 11. il. 11 . 344 The extreme defensibility 
of its fiontier. 1859 I. Whiik Hist, prance (1860) ^ T'he 
perfect defrncibility of the French territory. 

Defensible (dffc*ns!b’lb a. Forms: a. 3-6 
dofonsable, (5 -abill, -abyllo, deffensable, 6 
Sc. defen sab 11 , 6-7 dofenoeablo) ; 0 . 5- defen- 
sible, (5 diffensyblo, 3-6 defensyblo, 7 defen- 
cible). [Etymologically there are here two distinct 
words: a. def disable , a. F. dc/c it sable (12th c. in 
Hatzf.):— L. defensabilcm (St. Ambrose, r 375), f. 
defen sure to ward off, freq. of defendbe to defend. 
In the latter part of the 15th c. this began to be 
displaced by 0. defensible , ad. L. defcnsibiUctn 
(Cassiodonis, c 550), f. L. defens ppl. stem of 
defender/. This expelled the former before 1700. 
In French also defensible appears in 1 7-1 8th c., 
but both forms arc there archaic, the ordinary word 
being dtfendablH\ 

f 1 . Affording, or capable of affording, defence ; 
defensive. (Cl Fknciulk A. 1-3.) a. Of men- 
at-arms : Fit or able to defend a fortress, etc. Obs. 

x*97 R» 01,01/0.(1724) 549 Hii huldc hmn there defcnsablcs, 
to libbe oilier to deie. 1481 Caxi on Godfrey 306 Ther were 
thcrin turkes many, hardy and defensible. 150* Arnolde 
C /iron. (181 1) 289 Wyth ccrtayn nombre off defensible par- 
soncs. 1549 f anifl. Seed. xix. 163 Sa mony of you that ar 
dcfensabil men. 1599 Niiaks. Jim. V, 111. iii. 50 We no 
longer nre defensible*. 1636 Pkynne Numb. Remonstr. 4 
Great Navies of Ships and peojile defensible. 18*8 Scott 
L. AL Perth xix, Every defensible man of you . . keep las 
Meuiwns in readiness. 

t b. Of fortresses, fortified places, etc. Obs. (but 
often not distinguishable from sense 3). 

138* W vclik Judg. yi. 2 Thei maden to hem ..mow 
defensible plncis to withstonden. c *400 Rom. Rose 4168 
A portecolys defcnsable. c 1489 Caxi on Sonnes of Ay moil 
\i. 149 Barbacanes well defensable. tjjlfk T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay' s I'oy. Turkic 1. xvi. 17 This Bour^ is not 
defensible agaynst any great siege. *8*7 Spef n England, 
Garnsey § 2 A Pale of Rockes . . uery defensible vnto the 
Hand, 1690 Damfikk I'oy. II. 1. viti, 161 What charges 
have licen bestowed on it since to make it dcfcnceable. 
1781 GinnoN Decl.ttr F. III. Ixiv. 609 He maintained the 
most useful and defensible post*. 18x8 Hall am Mid. Ages 
<1872) II. 129 Notwithstanding the vast population and 
defensible strength of Constantinople. 

t C. Of weapons, armour, or habiliments. Obs. 
xas8 Hen. V in Riley Loud. Mem. (1868) 664 In here best 
ana most defcnsable harneys. 1480 P lump ton Corr. 40 
In there most defensible arrey, i<h Act 5 Hen. VI 11 , c. 6 
Any Armour or dcfenccable Geer of war. 1548 Hall Chi on. 
56 The citezcns. .had provided for al thinges necessary and 
defensible. 

+ d. gen. Defensive, protective. Obs. 

*545 Primer Hen. VI If (15461 156 Be thou unto me 
. .a defensible God. 1574 Hvll Planting 77 Covered with 
clay, or some other defensable playstcr. 

f 2 . In a state of defence against attack or injury ; 
safe. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell 1 1 addons Anno. Osor. 276 b, That such as 
are buryed in the cowle and weede of a Franciscane Fryer, 
are forthwith defensible enough agaynst all the Devilles 
and furies of hell. Ibid. 487 b, Y* her life might have 
cskaped safe, and defensible from those raging stormes. 
*793 Nm eaton Ed y stone /,. § 253 We could not leave the 
work in a more defensible state. 

3 . Capable of ?>dng defended against attack or 
injury. 

xtfoo K. Blount tr. Conestaggio 207 The rocke with such 
unexDert soldiers was not defensible. 170* Addison Italy 
(*733) 3°4 Defensible by a very little Army against a 
numerous Enemy, 1816 Kkatingk Trav. (1817) I. 259 His 
fortress was defensible against all the power of man. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot/. V I. Ixxii, 256 Dumbarton was supposed 
to be more defensible. 


4 . fig. Capable of being defended (in argument), 
maintained, or vindicated ; justifiable. (The chief 
current sense.) 

*4*3 Lydg. Pilgr. Scnvle i. xvii. (1850) x8 My cause, .was 
nought defensable by ought that 1 1 outhe sc. c 155$ H ARrs- 
field Divorce Hen. VI if (187 8) 48 The marriage is defence- 
able enough. 1674 Owen lloly Spirit (1693) 153 This is 
scarce defensible. 1769 Junius Lett, xvi. 71 The. .resolu- 
tion.. is defensible on general principles of reason. 1863 
Fawlktt Pol. F.con. iii. vii. 387 A more defensible, or 
a juster claim. 1875 Whitnky Lfe Lang. ix. 154 In n true 
nnd defensible sense. 

Hence D*fe*naiblene»«. 

^1689 Pktty Pol. Aiith. (1690) 14 The defensibleness of 
the Country by reason of its Situation on the Sea. 1830 
Gkn. P. Thompson F.xeri. (1843) I. 229 The defensibleness 
ofuarticular brandies of a system. 

Defensible (d/fc*ndbli), adv. Also 5-6 
-sably, 6 -oibly. [f. prec. + -id 2 .] 
fl. In a 4 defensible f manner; so as to afford 
defence or protection : see prec. 1. Obs. 

1464 in Rymcr Fader a (1710; XI. 52a Every Man . be 
Well and Dcfenaibly arrayed, a 1533 Ld. Bkrnfrs Huon 
cxliii. 530 Ahoue .iii. M. horses dcfensably nparaylyd. 1599 
R. Cromi-ion Mansion of Magitan. N iy o, 'I'he Iioihcs 
were all of stone, very strongly and defencibly builded. 

2 . In a manner defensible by argument; justi- 
fiably. 

1880 Variorum Teachers' Tibia Isa, yii. 14 The Hebrew 
prefixes the article, which A. V. dcfcnsibly regards as that 
| of species. 

Defension (d/fe'n/vTn). Also 6 -syon, -cion, 
[ad. L, defenston-ent, n. of action from defend Are 
to Defend. Cf. OF. defats ion, • sum (u-i6th c. 
in (iudef.).] 

f 1. m Defence ; protection, vindication, etc. 

138* Wyclik Ecdus. xlviii. 7 Domes of defensionn 1*388 
defence), id. . Unlade , IX Ladies Worth te (Chaucer s 
Whs. *56?^, Againsi the proud Grekcs made dcfencion With 
her victorious hand. 1514 R. Pack in Fkldes Wolsty 11. 
(1736) 203 In the defension of your gracis causis. /1x55s 
Piiii.pot f.xam. #f Writ. (Paikcr Soc.) 325 The just defen- 
sion against his unjust accusation. 

2 . In R.C. Colleges : The formal defence of a 
thesis or proposition as an academic exercise. 

1563 Foxk A. *r M. 86a a, a He withstandelh the Popeb 
Suprcmacio . . in his disputations and defensions, x6. .\V. 
Blundell in Crossby Records 175 My said brother did make 
his public defension of Philosophy in the Roman college. 

1 86a F. C. Husknheth J.tfc J. Milner 8 He never taught 
in the Schools, nor made any public defensions. x886 
J. G11 low Lit. Hist. Eng. C dtnolus II. 458 This defension 
took place in the palace of Cardinal Guise. 

Hence + Defe naional a pertaining to defence. 
176* tr. Hutching' s Syst. Geog. III. 682 The arsenal, the 
defensional olfice [at Freiburg, Switzerland). 

Defensitive: see Defensative. 

Defensive (d/Tensiv), a. and sb. Also 4-5 
-aif, 5 -syue, 6 -sife, deffensive, 7 defencivo. 
[a. F. dtfaisif -ive (14th c. in Hat/f.), ad. rned.L. 
defenstv-us, f. defens-, ppl. stem of L, defen dire : 
see -1VK.] A. adj. 

1 . Having the quality of defending against attack 
or injury; serving for defence ; protective. 

c 1400 Lan franc's Cirutg. 13 Aboute be woundc leie 
a incdicya defensif. 1495 Act »i Hen. VI l, c. 64 Preamb., 
Armours Defensives, as Takkcs, Salcttis, Brigand ynes, 
1548 Hall Lhion. 169 b, Any weapon, either invasive or 
defensive. 1593 Shak.s. Rich. II, 11. i. 48 As a Moate de- 
fensiue to a house. 1636 Sir I (. Blount Voy . Levant (1637) 
ioo A boordcsl Atche. .defensive against sunne and mine. 
1634 Sir T. Hkhukrt Trav. (16^8) 3^0 The Nut is eloathed 
with a defensive busk. 1655 bui 1 kr Ch. Hist, ix. it. § 31 
IV. 357 A Castle (then much decayed, never mm b defensive 
for this City). 1774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hitt. (1776) VI. 361 An 
hard, firm shell, whicn furnishes, .both offensive and defensive 
a 1 mour. 1874 Boutell Arms 4 A mt. ii. 9 When they invaded 
Gaul, the Romans, .wore defensive armour formed of iron. 

to. Of fortified places : « Defensible 1 b. Obs . 

i6ox R, Johnson Kingd. A Comnnv. (1603) 359 To 
immuro themselves in such defensive places. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1638) 81 The Citic is . . made defensive by 
many helps of nature and industry. 

to. Of persons: Capable of making defence. 
Obs . rare, 

1667 Milton P. /,. m. 303 The faint Satanic Host Defen- 
sive xcarsc, or, with pale fear surpris’d. 

t d. With of: Serving to ward off, or to protect 
against. Obs. rare . 

*7*5 Pope Odyss. xxm. 196, I rais’d a nuptial bow’r And 
roof’d defensive of the storm and show’r. 

I 2 . Made, formed, or carried on for the j>urr>ose 
I of defence: opposed to offensive (*» aggressive). 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 453 t The Athenians made 
f/eague offensive and deffensive with them. x6jt Gouge 
Gods A rnnvs ill, f 6a 293 The bloud which in defensive 
warre is shed. 1678 Lady Chaworth in x 2th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm, App.v. 44 A league oflTencive and dcfcncive with 
Holland. 1777 Watson Philip It (1839) 353 Able to wage 
only a tedious defensive war. *787 Mad. IXArblay Diary 
Mar., I was obliged to resolve upon a defensive conduct in 
future, *869 Rawlinsom A nc. /list, x 80 Alliance, offensive 
and defensive, between Sparta and Bocotia. 

3 . Of or belonging to defence. 

1843 Slingsby Dtary (1836) 10a They . . lay at a defensive 
guarde. H. School Recreation 67 Having shewn 

you the Defensive part, I shall now proceed to the Offen- 
sive. 1739 J. Team Right, overmuch (1758) 16 Going to 
law is absolutely unlawful, even on the defensive side. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref HI. 175 Their position was 
entirely a defensive one. 



DEFENSIVELY 


DEFERENCE. 


4 . Spoken or written in defence of something ; of 
the nature of a defence or vindication. 

Broughton (title), Two little Worker defensive of our 
Redemption. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. 111 . too His dc. 
Tensive allegation* to which he is entitled in his turn to the 
plaintiff's answer upon oath. 1893 Bookman June 85/a Ai» 
appreciative essay* partly defensive of his memory, 

B. sb% 

1 1 * Something that serves to defend or protect ; 
esp. in Med. and Surg. a bandage* plaster, oint* 
ment, or medicine, serving to guard against injury, 
inflammation, corruption, infection, etc. Ohs. 

c 1400 La*f rands Cirurg . 314 pou schalt algate aboute pc 
siiknes Icie a defemif of bole & terra sigillata* 1544 Phaek 
Pestilencei 1 553) P iv b, I -ay a defenxiue about the sore. 156s 
Turner H erbal 11. 41 b, If it be layd vnto woundcs, it is 
a good defensive for them. 1610 Markham Masterpiece it. 
clxxiii. 485 It is also an excellent defensiue against fluxes 
of blood, a x6s6 Bacon (l.\ Wars preventive upon just 
fears, arc defensives, as well as on actual invasions. 1665 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111 . *5° Wear this defensive for my 
sake. 17*3 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Wounds, If a Nerve 
happens to be cut, you must close it, and use a Defensive, 
to prevent a concourse of Humours. 

2 . A position or attitude of defence : usually in 
phr. to stand {act, etc.) on the defensive . [Absolute 
use of A. 3.] 

160s R. Johnson Kin^d. fy Commw. (1603) 178 Oncly to 
stand upon the defensive. 1708 Swift Predictions , The 
French army acts now wholly on the defensive. 1797 Burke, 
( err. IV. 431 In debate, as in war, we confine ourselves to 
a poor, disgraceful, and ruinous defensive. i8a8 Scott F. 
M. Berth xxxiv, The two brethren .. striking both at once, 
compiled him to keep the defensive, i860 Freeman Norm. 
Conn. (1876) III. xii. 153 The plan of the Duke was to stand 
wholly on the defensive. 

1 3 . One who defends himself against attack : 
opposed to assailant or agjp'essor. Ohs . rare. 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Fray . 79 They, .retired home, leaving 
the Georgians Victors, though defensives. 

Defensively (cl/fe-nsivli), adv. [-ly 2 .] in 

a defensive manner ; by way of defence. 

1670 Milton /fist, hng . 11. Wks. (1851) 59 Camalodunum, 
where the Romans had seated themselves to dwell pleasantly, 
rather than defensively, was not fortifi’d. 169a Luttkhl 
Brief Bel. (1857) 11 . 370 We shall ( it's bclcived, act only de- 
fensively. 1884 Mrs. Oliphant in Blachw. Mag. Jan. 5/2 
Lady Mary put up her hand defensively. 

Defe'nsiveness. [-neks.] The quality of 
being defensive. 

1600 F. Wai kfr .S'/. M ami anile 13m, They want no 
defensiuciirs against the cold. i8«8 Examiner 643/1 The 
position of defensiveness. *885 G. Meredith Diana I. xv. 
323 Arousing her instint t-s of defensiveness. 

Defensor (dffe'nsoa, -/j). Forms : 4-5 do- 
fonsour, (4-6 -ouro, 5 -owro), 6 defen oer, 6~ 
defensor. [ME. and AFr. defen sour - OF. '"'de- 
fense or, in 13th c. dcffenceour , mod.F. defenscur 
L. dcfensdlor-em (Jerome"), agent-11, from def ensure , 
freq . of defend? re to Defend. By later changes 
in Kng. the word is completely assimilated to L. 
defensor , agent-n. from defend?re/\ 

+ 1; A defender. Ohs. 

Chit/ Defensor 0/ the Christian Chunk, a title formerly 
bestowed by the Pope upon individual kings, as upon 
Henry VII of England. 

*375 Baruour Bruce xvn. 745 Sum of the defensouris war 
Alj tlede, and othii .woundit Rare. c 1430 Lydg. Bothas 1. 
xvi. (1554) 33 a, To holy churchc he was chief defensour. 
1509 Faijyan vn. (1533) 690. 1330 Pai sgr. I iu ro<l. 10 Heniy 
by the grace of God, kynge of Knglande and of France, 
defensor of the faythc. 1396 Fo.te's A. ft M. 591/1 Any of 
their fuutors, comforters, counsel lers, or defensers. 1611 
Speed Hist. (it. Brit. ix. xx 7 2 Chiefc Defensor of Christs 
Chuich. x 6 to Fatuous Conclave Clement VI/l 39 The only 
defensor and supportor of the Catholick Religion. 

2 . Rom . Hist. i In the later period of the empire 
(after 365 a. D.), title of a magistrate in the pro- 
vincial cities, whose chief duty was to afford 
protection against oppression on the part of the 
governor’ (Lewis Sc Short). 

1 1370 Wyclif Eng. Wks. (1880)^395 And sayntc eregoii 
wrote to J>e defensoure of rome in pis mancr. Ix8i8 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (1872) I. 341 But the Defensorcs were also magis- 
trates and preservers of order.] 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
It. hi. I. tt 2 The defensors differed in both respects. 1855 
Mjlman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. m. v. 45 What the defensor 
had been in the old municipal system. 

3 . Roman Law. One who took up the defence 
and assumed the liability of a defendant in an 
action. 

1873 Poste Gains iv. Comm. led. a) 569 A defensor may 
prevent A forfeiture of the stipulation. Ibid., A defensor 
(unauthorized representative) 01 the defendant gave security 
Judicatum solvi. 

Hence Deffrxxaorship, the office of defensor. 

x8jm Milman Latin Chr . III. 202 The golden diadem, 
the insignia of the Patriciate and Defensorship of the city 
of Rome. 

Dtfenftory (dffe'nsori), a. and sh. Now rare 
or Ohs. [ad. L. defense ri-us, f. defensor- etn : see 
Defensor and -ory.] 

A. adj. That is intended, or serves, to defend ; 
defensive. 

155a Huloet, Dcfensoryc, fraesidiarius. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary n. (1635) 14 A Letter defensory answering by 
confutation all the objections. 164 7 Roy all 4 Royallist s 


fensory provisions which the Creator lias assigned to some 
of His creatures. 

t B. sh. Something defensive ; a defence. Ohs. 

1588 Grf.ene Perimedes 6 As a defensorie against emuing 
griefex. 1301 (title), Martin Mar-Six tus. A second Replie 
against the Defensory nnd Apology of Sixtus the fifth. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. hi 154 A Dcfcnsorie of the Scripture 
and Church. 

Defensfc, obs. f. defeneed: see Defence v. 

t Defe'SHBUre. Ohs. [f. I., difens - ppl. stem 
of difendifre + -\) re.] Something that defends; 
~ Defensive sh. \ . 

1586 W. Hailey Briefc Treat. (i6rj) 31 Wee must defend 
the eye with xomc dcfensuic to avoid the oflem e of a flu\c\ 

Defer (d/To 1), vJ Forms: 4-7 clifferre, 5- 7 
deferre, (4 defer©, 5-6 do far, -arre, dyfferre, 
7 doferr), 5-7 differ, 5-6 differr, 6 differ©, dy- 
ferre.dyffer, dyffer(r-), diffar(r-),6»7 differ(r- , 
j- defer(r-). Inflexions deferred, deferring. 
[ME. differre-n, a. OF. diffirer ( il d iff Ire), 14th c. 
in Little, ad. L. differ-re to carry apart, put off, 
postpone, delay, piotrnct; also, intr., to bear in 
diffeient directions, have diverse liearings, differ. 
Orig, the same word as Differ v. (cj.v. for the 
history of their differentiation), nn<l often spelt 
differ in 16— 1 7th c. ; but forms in de~, def, are 
found from the 15th, and have prevailed, against 
the etymology, mainly from the stress being on the 
final syllable ; but partly, perhaps, by association 
with delay i\ 

f 1 . tram. To put on one side ; to set aside. Ohs. 

1303 Gower Conf. I. 26a At mannes sightc Etivie for to be 
preferred Hath conscience so differred, That no man lohrth 
to the vice Whiche is the inoder of malice, ci 430 Line. 
Hors , .S hebe ff G. 96 r rhe Syrcumstaunce me lvst nnt to 
defer. — Min. Poems ( Percy Soc.) 14 Grace withe ner lycour 
crbtallync and pure Dcfferrithe vengcauncc off ffuriose 
woodnes. 

+ b. To set or put ‘beside oneself’; to bereave 
of one’s wits. Ohs. rare - 1 . 

e 1375 Si. Leg. Saints, Matthxus 84 (Juhamc Jat |>ai [two 
soiccrers] had euir marryte Inc hare wiltix or differryle. 
fo. rcfl. To withdraw or remove oneself. Ohs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Martha 171 Holy, defere he noclit 
fra me, Hot in myn heljx* nov haste |>u h 6 * 

2 . traits. To imt off (action, procedure) to some 
later time ; to delay, postpone. 

138* Wyclif Nnm. xxx. 15 If the man . . into another day 
defene the sentence. 14. . Prose Legends in A ugh a V 1 1 1 . 
133 [She] differ red be qucstyonc. 1483 Cath. Angl. o<> To 
Differ, dtfferre, /ro/ougare. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. 
vii. 104 The Lncedcmonycns with drewe them self and dif. 
ferde the hnUyllc. 1506 Tindale Matt. xxiv. 48 My master 
wyll differ his commyngr. 1593 biiAKS. 2 Urn. VI, iv. vii. 141 
Soldiers, Dcfcrrc the spoile of tlie Citic vntill night. *651 
ifohRKH Lcviath. 11. xxx. 183 Sometimes a Civdl warre, inay 
lie differred. by such wayes. 1711 Addison SPetf. No. 92 
Pa, I have deferred furnishing my Closet with Authors, 'till 
I receive your Advice. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc »v. 499 
O chosen by Heaven ! defer one day thy march. 1863 Gfo. 
Eliot Romola 11. Iv, She deferred writing the irrevocable 
words of parting from all her little world. 

b. Const, with inf ? Ohs. 

1416 H. Beaufort in Ellis (trie. Lett. Scr. it. I. 103 He 
hatli long differ led to parfourmc them, c 1450 St. Cuthbot 
(Surtees) 7118 To wende haute l>ni no^t deferde. 1535 Cover- 
dale Josh. x. 13 The Sonne . . dyffetred to go downefor the 
space of 11 whole dayc after. 1609 Biulk (l 5 oua> ) Ps. lxxix. 
Comm., How long wilt thou differre to hcare our prayer? 
a 1656 U.smiek Ann. (1658) 880 Neither did he long defer to 
put those Jews to death. avj\M Ai itruuky (J ), The longer 
thou deferrest to he acquainted wiih them, the less every day 
thou wilt find thyself disposed to them. 

o. ah sol. or intr. To delay, procrastinate : rarely 
with off. 

1381 Wyclif Dent. vii. 10 So that he scater hem, and 
fertner differre not [i388differr [r/.r. tnrte] no lengerc]. c 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7523 He defard, and waldc noil trus. 
1577 North nRooKK Dicing (18421 i8oWhyles he desited, 
they deferred, a 159 m Grekne & Lodge Looking Glass Wkx, 
(Rtldg.) 1 29/1 Defer not off, to-morrow is too late. 1614 
Hr. Hall Rcioll. Treat. 925 God differ’s on purpose that 
our trials may be perfect. 1035 K. Bolton Corn/. Affl. Cense. 
ix. 252 The longer thou putst off and defferest the more un- 
fit shall thou be to repent. 1741 Young Nt. Th. i. 390 Be 
wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer. 1771 P. Parsons New- 
market I. si, 1 have waited (demurred, n»y gentle reader, if 
you be a lawyer, deferred, if you be a divine) . . a full year. 

3 . traits. To put off fa j>erson or matter) to a 
future occasion : + a. a person. Ohs. 

138a Wyclif Acts xxiv. 22 Sothli Felix deferride hem [1388 
delayede, MS. K. ether differride ; Tindale differde, 1539 
Great B. deferede. 1557 Gena>. differed, 1582 R hem. differred, 
i6xk and x88t deferred). 1545 Brinklovv Com pi. aob, Men 
be differyd from tyme to tyme, yea from ycrc to yere. 164a 
Rogers Naaman 1 37 If it seem good to thy wisdome to 
deferre me. 1709 Strype Ann. Rtf. I. xxxviii. 440 He was 
deferred until Monday. 

b. a time, matter, question. 

1509 Barclay Shyp if Folys (1570) 49 Where they two 


borowed, they promise to pay three. Their day of payment 
longer to defarre. 1536 Exhort.fr. North 135 in Fumiv. 


confutation all the objections. 1647 Roy all 4 Royallist s 
Plea 13 The warre on the Kings side is vindicatory and 
defensorie. 1849 Erased s Mag. XXX I X. 669 One of t ne dc- 


Ballads I 309 Differ not your matteres tyll a new ^ere. 1550 
Morwync; hvonym. 95 which conserveth the good health 
of man's body, prolongeth a man’s youth, differeth age. 
*559 Willock Lett, to CrosragueUva Keith Hist. Church .Sc. 
App. 198 (Jam.), I wold aske quhilk of us differreth the Caus. 
1611 Bible /Vw.xiiL 12 Hops deferred maketh the heart sicke. 
C. To relegate to a later part of a treatise. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 123 Let us not entur intothys 
dysputatyon now, but . . dyffer hyt to hy* place. i*B® Knox 


First Blast (Arb.) 37 The admonition I differe to the rod. 
s6tx Cokyat Crudities 480, I had differred it till the end of 
the sermon. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1792^41 
Which I choose, rather than Double the Rcad<‘» with a 
Detail .. here, to defeir to their proper IMate. 1877 J. D. 
C11 amukms Divine Worship 284 It has been found necessary 
to defer them to the Appendix. 

i 4 . To put off (time), waste in delay. Ohs. 

> X38aWYUJEAi.c4.xii. 33 Dais shulen bcdifferrid.ordiawen, 
in to loong (1388 differrid in to long tyine]. 1548 Haii 
Chron. 184 Not mynding to differre the time any farther. 
1379 Lvi v A uplines (Arb.) 123 bile to defene y* lime l>k«* 
Saint George, who is eucr on imrsebneke yet neuer rydctli. 
1591 Siiaks. 1 Hat. IT, m. ii. 32 Defcric not) me, delayes 
haue dangerous ends. 1633 G. Birbkrt T*mfle, Pentad 
vi, O cheer and tunc my heart lexse bicast, Diferre no lime, 
fb. To protract; also intr. to linger. Ohs. 

1546 Langlky Pol. Verg. De Invent . 1. xii. 24 a, The 
Wanes were longe differred. 1561 Norion N: Sa< rv. Got- 
bod th iv. ii, Why to this houre Have kind and fortune thus 
defeircd my bieatli? i«j6x Holiyhush Horn. Apoth. 42 h, 
If the disease woulde differre, nnd the jautulis woulde noi 

V<>> de 

Defer (dffv.t\ vt Also 5 6 differ, 6-7 do- 
forre, (8 defere). Inflexions deferrod, deferring, 
[a. F. diff er {il depre), 16th c. in Littrc* (defferer 
14th c. in Dodef. Sufpl.), in same sense as*Fng., 
ad. L. dejer-re to bring or carry away, con\cy 
down, to bring or carry with rcfetenct* lo destina- 
tion, to confer, deliver, transfer, grant, give, to 
report, to refer (a matter) to any one; f. Dk- I. 1, 2 
■f ferre to bear, carry.] • 

f 1 . trans. To carry down or away ; to convey 
(Jo some place) ; to bring away. Ohs . rare. 

16*6 Bacon Sylva l 354, 1 do not think that if a Sound 
should pass through divers mediums . . it would deliver iln* 
Sound in a differing place, from that unto whii h it is 
defetted. 1654 K . CoDRiNc.roN ti. Hist. Ivstine 552 He wax 
so imuh aina/ed at it, that he could not fotbear to vomit or 
defer the forced burthen of his belly. 

+ 2 . To offer, proffer, tender ; in Jmv, to offer 
for acceptance. Const, to, rarely on. To defer an 
oath ~ F. dif Oer un sentient, L. deferre jay ura n 
duiit. Ohs. 

1x63 Foxk A. ft M. 782 b, V[>on a corj>nrall oilu* to tin nt 
deferred by the iudges. 1563 J I WFI. A V//. Harding (Uni \ 
179 That Godly worship which ..of the Diuines in tailed 
Latria, is deferred only to the Blessed Trinity. 1651 Hoinu s 
Lcviath. ii. xxx 177 To deferre to them any ohedieme, or 
honour. 1677 Gai e Crt. Gentiles in. 172 Apuleius .. does 
in vain defer or lieslow this honor on those Demons. *764 7 
Li>. G. Lyttelton Hist. Hen. II, 11 . 05 (Seager) How vety 
wonderful is it that all the prim es when a king renowned 
for his valour.. was actually at their head, should defer the 
< nmmand to a monk. 1822 Auriin Jurispr. (1879) IL Ini 
894 Until he accept the inheritance, he lias a right drfeiicd 
or pruffcTcd hy the law (jus delation) hut he has not a right 
fully acquired ( jus acquisition). 

+ 3 . To submit (a matter to a person, etc.) for 
determination or judgement ; to refer. ( )hs. 

1490 Ada Dow. Cone. 204 (Jam.) The lordts will differ the 
hale mater to the said Rol>crt spoussis miht. 1541 Bakni s 
Wks. (1573) 345/1 This matter was deferred of both partes 
to the sentence of the kyng 1660 R. Cork Power 4 Subj 
160 We teach, that among 1 ’iirsls there Ins no strifes and 
wrangling, nor let them be deferred to the .Sei ulai powci 
1691 Blair in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amcr. ( el. C h. (iR6<>> 
I. 4 The council, he said, would defer it to the committee fin 
plantations. 

1 4 . ahsol. 'Fo refer for information lo. Ohs. 

*583 Foxf. A. 4 M. 797 b, Concern yngc the deposition., of 
this Lorde Paget, here productcd, we differ to the xx. «t< t, 
wlirre yoti shal fynde hym examined. 
f 5 . intr. (for rcfl.) To submit oneself to. Sc. Ohs. 
1479 Ada Pont. Audit , 90 (Jam.) Decteti* .. that Juhne 
Stewart .. sail ; . pay to. Archibald Forester of Corstoifin 
xx J* ycrly of viii yeris bigain . . becauss the said Archibald 
diffent to hU aith, and he refu.sk to suerc in presens of the 
lordis. 1400 Acta Dorn. Cone. 194 (Jam.) The lordis alx>uc 
writtin wald nocht defer to the said exccpcioun. 

0 . intr. To submit in opinion or judgement to ; 
to pay deference to. 

It is probably with reference to this that Evelyn, 1667 
(Mem. III. 161 ed. 1857), says, Wc have hardly any words 
that tk> . . fully express the French t motion, defer, effort. 

1686 F. Seknce House of Med id 306 (L.) '1 hey not only 
deferred to his counsels in puhlick Assemblies, but he was 
moreover the umpire of domestic matters. 1730 A. Gordon 
Majfeis A mf lath. 8 H ow far we must defere to ms Au thot it y *' 
179a Burke Let . to Sir H. Laugrishe Wks. 1842 I. 543 If 
you had not deferred to the judgment of others. 1855 Phi s 
cott ITiilip 1 1 , 1. ix. (1857) 1 65 Philip . had the gt>od sense 
to defer to the lone experience and the wisdom of nis father 
1870 Bryant Hindi, r. 31 And let me warn my mother, Wise 
as she is, that she defer to Jove. 

Deference (de-ferena). [a. F. lUf'remc (16th 
c.), i. difdrer to Defer v .2 : sec -kntk.] 
f L The action of offering or pi offering ; tender- 
ing, bestowing, yielding. Ohs. rare “b 
1660 tr. Amyrafdus' Treat, com. Rehg. 1. iii. 35 Our de- 
ference of all honor and glory to that which we venerate. 

2 . Submission to the acknowledged superior 
claims, skill, judgement, or other qualities, of 
another. Often in phr. to fay, show, yield defer- 
ence. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1 (1843) 9/2 He was . . negli- 
gent . . to correspond with him with that deference he had 
used to do, but had the courage to dispute his commands. 


1706 Estcourt Fair Ejtamf. in. i, Now, Sir, you shall stay 
and nee what a Deference they pay to my Skill and Autho- 
rity. 1711 Addison sped. No. 6a p 7 With all the I leference 
that U due to the Judgment of so great a Man. 1798 Fkrkiam 
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DEFIANCE. 


Illustr. Sterne, Varieties of Man uf> Much of this cvij has 
certainly proceeded from undue deference to authorities. 
1830 Disraeli Ckas. /, III. vii. u 8 Charles often yielded 
n strange deference to minds inferior to his own. 1836 H. 
Colkripgk North, Worthies (i8s 2> I. 6 'l’hat voice of autho- 
rity to which he would have paid most willing deference. 

3 . Courteous regard such as is rendered to a 
superior, or to one to whom respect is due ; the 
manifestation of a disposition to yield to the claims 
or wishes of another. Const, to , + for, 

a 1660 Hammond Wks. II. 1. 137 (R.) Why was not John 
who was a virgin chosen, or preferred before the rest ? . . his 
answer 1**, because I’rter was the Elder, the deference being 
given to his age. s66a J. Davies tr. (Keanus' Voy . A mb ass . 
So Nor have they any more complyance one for another, 
than they have deference for strangers : for instead of being 
uvil one to another (etc J. 1878 Lively i)rat . y. § 15. 296, 

I shall consider to which God himself appears in Scripture 
to give the deference. 171a Sti-klk Sped. No. 497 t 2 He 
was (onductcd from room to room, with great deference, to 
the minister. 1794 Chat ham Lett, Nephew iv. 20 Their age 
and learning, .entitle them to all deference. 1855 H. Kahn 
Led. Eng;. I list, iii 411 That indescribable ana instinctive 
deference to the feelings of others, which constitutes the 
gentlemanly spirit. 

4 . In deference to : in respectful acknowledge- 
ment of the authority of, out of practical respect 
or regard to. 

1863 H. Cox Inst it. 1. x. 249 The resignation of a Prime 
Minister in deference to the will of the House of Commons. 
1867 Smii.i-s Huguenots Eng. xi. (1880) 195 In deference to 
public opinion, he granted some relief to the exiles from his* 
privy purse. 1879 M. Arnold Irish Cat hot. Mixed Ess. 
101 It \ in deference to the opinion.. of such a class that 
wc shape our policy. 

Deference, obs. form of Difference. 
t De’ferency. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. as prec. with 
ending -ency, q.v.] * Deference. 

1678 Owen Miutt 0/ God v. 132 A due revciem e and 
deferent. y unto the Wisdom, .of God. 

Deferent (de ferent), a. 1 and sb . Also 5 7 ! 

different, 6 defferent. [a. F. different (Parc , 
16th c.\ or immed. ad. L. dpferent-em, pr. pplc. of 
defer -re to carry down or away.J • 

A. adj. Carrying or conveying down or to a 
paiticular destination. 

1 6*6 Bacon Syh’a Argt. to § 22 1 , etc. , The Figures of Pipes, | 
or Conuaucs, thorow whii h Sounds passe; or the oUicr Bodies 1 
different ; conduce to the Variety and Alteration of the , 
Sounds 1686 Snativ Anat. Horse 1. xxni. 47 These deferent | 
Vessels are two, one on **«i<h side. 1877 Huxley Anat . 
Inv. A Him . vii. 378 The., testes end in a pair of deferent 

ducts. 

B. sb. 

1 . A carrying or conducting agent; spec, in 
Phys., a canal or duct for conveying fluids. 

iM Hacon . Sylva $ 133 t hough Aire 1 ms the most favour- 
able Deferent of Sounds. Ibid. § 217 AH of them arc dull 
and unapt Deferents except the Air. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Deferents . those vessels of the body appointed for the con- 
veyance of humours from one part to another. 

2 . In the Ptolemaic astronomical system: The 
ciicular orbit of the centre of the epicycle in which 
a planet was conceived to move : corresponding 
(roughly) to the actual orbit of the planet. Cf. 
Epicycle i. 

14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. S crude v. i. 70 Within cucrychcof these 
seuen speres, there was a Ccrcle cmbclyfyng som what., 
whichc Cercle elepeth the different. 1594 Hlundkvil Ex ere. 

111. 1. xv. (ed. 7) 306 The Circle that carricth the Moon, 
called her Defferent. 1600 Lex bourn Cursus Math. 757 
The Semidiametrc of the Deferent . . is equal to 56 $ Semi- 
dumcticsof the Earth. 1704 J . Harris Lex. Tcchn . s. v„ 
The two points where the Epicicle intersects the Deferent 
are called the Points of the greatest Elongation. 1834 Nat. 
Philos., Hist. Astron. vi. 31/2 (Useful Knowl. Soc.), He 
( Ptolemy] himself considered his system of deferents and 
epicycles merely as a means of determining mathematically 
the positions of the heavenly bodies for any given time. 

3 . One who reports a matter ; the communicator 
of a notice. 

1670 F.vtlyn in Phtl. Trans. V. 1056, I communicate to 
them, through your hands, not only the Instrument, .but 
the Description of the Use and Benefit of it from such 
a Deferent, us 1 am sure they will very highly value. 1671 
— Mem. u 857> III. 238 Unlevs you approve of what 1 write, 
ami assist the deferrent, for I am no more. 

Daferont (de ferent), of (T. Defer vf, and 
Deference : see -ent.] Showing deference, de- 
ferential. 

x8a* Btackio, Mag. XI. 167 His opposition . . was always 
modest, deferent. Miss Mulock % Halifax (cd. 17) 

4 13 Never in all his life had Guy been so deferent, so loving, 
to his father. 1886 Mallock Old Order Changes ti. vii, 
Easiness and want of deferent distance in his mannci. 

Deferential (def£re-njal), aJ [f. Deference 
( or its L. type * deferentia ) + -al: cf. essence , 
essential, prudence, prudential, etc.] Characterized 
by deference; showing deference ; respectful. 1 

x8aa Scott Nicel xxii, If you seek deferential observance , 
and attendance, I tell you at onceyou will not find them 
here. .838 Dickens Nteh. Nick, xvii, She was marvellously 
deferential to Madame Manulini. >870 Disraeli Lot hair 
xxviii, The Duke.. could be soft and deferential to women. 

Hence Daferentiality sb. , deference ; Deftrrn* 
t tally eidv., in a deferential manner. 

x88o Cornh. Mag. Feb. 183 His master he recognises as 
such with respectful deferentiality. a 1846 Gent lent . Mag* 
cited in Worcestfr for deferentially. >848 C. Bronte 
J. Eyre vii. (1873) 61 These ladies were deferentially received 


. . and conducted to seaU of honour. 1865 Dickens Mut . 
Fr. in. i, Deferentially observant of his master's face. 
Deferential , af Phys. [a. F. dlfercnticl (e.g. 
a r tire difer ent idle), f. different, Deferent af: sec 
-al.] Serving to convey or conduct ; pertaining to 
the deferent duct. 

1877 Huxley Anat. lnv.Anim. xi. 640 The deferential 
end of the testicular tube open* into a sac close to the anu*.. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deferential artery, a small branch 
supplied to the va» deferens by one of the branches of the 
superior vesical artery. 

Deferment (d/foument). [f. Defer + 
-mknt. Possibly from F. : Godefroy Suppl. cites 
an example of dtferrement of 14th c.] A putting 
off ; postponement, delay. 

x6sa W. Parkes Cnrtaine Dr. ( 1876 > 31 Mercers and 
Taylors may their customs* hire, With long deferment of 
their tedious bil*. 183a Southey Hist. Penins. War 111 . 
191 Die cases which could bear no deferment of relief. 1884 
M, Arnold in Pali Malt G. 1 Dec. 6/2 The delays and the 
deferments which they are certain to lead to. 

Deferred (drtaud), ///. a. [f. defer v . 1 + 
-ed.] Postponed, put off for a time, delayed. 

Deferred Annuity , an annuity that docs not begin till 
after a certain period or number of years, or till the occur- 
rence of a future event, as the decease of some person. 
Deferred Bonds : see quot. 1882. Deferred Pay, a part of 
the pay of a soldier, etc., which is held over to be paid at 
his discharge, or at death ; in the British Army the amount 
of deferred pay for soldier and nomcom missioned officers is 
twopence a day ; to men in the reserve force the amount is 
paid annually. Deferred Shares , Stock : see quot. 1882. 
Deferred shoot \ sec quot. 1883. 

1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 111. xxxii. 198 An immediate, or 
a not long deferr’d event. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 
215 That no surprise might he put upon y* Excellency by 
the defered hearing. 1804 J. Poolk Narr. Foreign ( or/s 
6j My first knowledge of the deferred list. 18x9 Shelley 
t end v. ii. 23 *Tis my hate, and the deferred desire To 
wreak it, which extinguishes their [the checks’) blood. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 381 The effect . . of bitter regrets 
and of deferred hopes. 188a Hithell Counting-house Dili. 
s. v., Deferred Bonds are bonds issued by a Government or 
by a company, entitling the holder to a gradually increasing 
rate of interest, till the intcrebt amount to a certain specified 
late, when they are < lasscd ns, or arc converted into Active 
Bonds. Deft r> ed Shares are shares issued by a Trading 
Company, but not entitling the holder to a full share of the 
piofiu of the company, and sometimes to none at all, until 
the expiration of a specified time, or the oct urrcncc of some 
event. 1883 Syd . Sth . Lex.. Deferred shoots , the shoots 
ptoduccd from dormant buds in the axihs of bud-scales. 
1889 WhttakeVs Atm. 645 Deferred pay is an additional 
payment of £ t JP cr annum made to all non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers on discharge who have fulfilled certain 
’ conditions. 

Deferrer (d/TS-rai). [f. Defer v.i + -kr h] 

1 One who defers ; a delayer, postpones 

*55* Hui.oet, Deferrer, emulator. 1559 Willock Let. to 
Cross ragnel in Keith Hist. Ch. Siotl.App. 108 Quhilk of 
both is the DifTerrcr of the Caus ? a 1037 B. Jonson tr. 
Horace's Art Poetry 245 A great deferrer, long in hope, 
grown numb With sloth, yet greedy still of what s to come. 
1880 (». Meredith Trag. Com. xiv. (1892) 200 One of those 
delicious girls in the New Comedy . . called The Postponer, 
The Deferrer, or, as we might say, The To-Morrower, 

Deferring (d/f 5 *riij), vbl. sb. [f. Defer v . 1 
+ -1N0 U] The action of the verb Defer 1 ; de- 
laying, postponement. 

14.. Lydg Temple of Glas 1206 Abide awhile .. Let no 
sorow in bin herte bite For no differring. Stuhues 

Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 9 This deferring of lustice is as 
damnable before God. x6ax Bp. Hali. Heaven upon Earth 
§6 After all these friuolous deferrings, it[sinne] will returne 
vpon thee. 1633 Eakl Mancii. Al Mondo (1636) 112 By 
deferring wee presume upon that wc haue not, and neglect 
that wc haue. 

Deferring (d/To*rig), ppl. a. 1 [f Defer vA 
+ -JNO 2 .] Tnat defers ; putting off, delaying. 

1 1565 Lindhsay (Pitsc.) Citron. Scot (1728) 105 Gave them 
a differring answer which was little to effect 



s8*9 S. Ti rner Hist. Eng. IV. 11, xxvii. 198 The language 
of very deferring but of rather strong affection. 

+ Defe rve, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dcfcrvi'rc to 
boil down, boil thoroughly, f. Dk- I. 3 b + fervere 
to boil.l To boil down. 

c 14*0 Pallad. on l/usb. xi. 485 Defrut, tarene ..Of must 
is made ; Defrut of defervyng I’ll thicke. 

1 Defervesce (d/Twve s), v. [ad. L. dcfcrvcscPre 
to cease to boil, cool down, f. Dk- I. 6 + fcrvesclre , 
inceptive of fervere to be hot.] intr. To cool down. 

1850 Sat. Eev. VIII. 735/2 The pampldct ., lias experi* 
eticea the fate incidental to effervescent things— it has de- 
fervcsced. 

Defemrescenoe (d/fajve’scns). ff. L. defer - 
vesccnt-cm Defervescent : see -knce.J 

1 . Cooling down ; abatement of heat. 

i7« Bailey, Defervescence , a growing cool, an abating. 
1775 in Ash. Hence in mod. Dicta. 

2 . Path. The decrease of bodily temperature 
which accompanies the abatement of fever or 
feverish symptoms ; the period of this decrease. 

(Introduced in German (defervesce hz) by Wunderlich.) 

1866 Braithwaitk Retrospect of Med. LlII. 14Tb* height 
of the fever was reached on December 31st. .after this defer- 
vescence went on gradually. 187s H. C Wood Thtrap . 
(1879) *45 ^ is evident that.. in some of these cases of 
Wunderlich's the drug was given about the time natural 
defervescence would be expected to occur, 2877 Roberts 


Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 78 Occasionally defervescence is 
quite irregular in itb progress. 

t Deferve scenoy. Obs. [f. at prec. + -kncy.] 
■ prcc. ; al»o fig. 

1049 Fer. Taylor Great Exemp. v. f 20, >55 After a long 
time.. they are abated by a defcrvescency in holy actions. 
!«4 tr. Bonet*s Merc. Compit. vi. 160 A Loosness, which 
follows in the defervescency of a Fever. 

Defervescent (d/fdive's^nt), a. and sb. [f. 
L. difervescent-em, pr. pplc. of defervesclre to De- 
FKRVK8CE.] 4 That which can reduce fever and 
| high temperature, as cold and bloodletting * {Syd. 
Soc. lex.). 

Defesance, Defese, etc., obs. ff. Defeasance, 
Defease, etc. 

Defet, var. of Defeit a . Obs, % wasted. 

: Defete, -fette, obs. forms of Defeat sb. and v. 

I t Defeu*d. notue xvd. [f. De- + Feud : on some 
! mistaken analogy, such as spite, despite .] —Feud. 
1648 Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI. 22 If the commanders wcie 
ail at defeud one amongst the other. 

Defeud&lize : see De- II. 1 . 

Defeysance, obs. form of Defeasance. 

I DefT(e, obs. forms of Deaf. 

II Deffilit, 0 . Her. Obs.- 0 [F. d/fait , in OF. 
desfait , deffait, undone, deprived, etc.] 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Deffait, is used to signify the Head 
«f a lfcast cut off smooth, the same as Decapiti. 17*7-51 
Chambers Cnt., Deffait or Decapiti , a term used by the 
French heralds. 

Deffame, Deffawte, obs. ff. Defame, Defaui/i'. 
Deffayt, defFete, obs. forms of Defeat. 

Deffe, var. of Daff sb ., fool, stupid fellow. 

148a in Eng. Giids (1870) 315 Vf any brother dys*tpjssc 
u tunic r callenge hym knanc or norson, or deffc. 

Deffence, Deflform, etc. : see Defence, etc. 
Deffer, var. of Dkvkr Obs., duty. 

Defference, obs. form of Difference. 

DefHy, erron. form of Deftly. 

Def hod : see Deafhkad. 


Deflable (d/farab’l), a. 1 rare. [f. Defv vf + 
-able.] Capable of being defied ; t defiant. 

1874 M. & F. Collins Frames I. 14 Oh l 1 think he’s 
rather a dcfiable young gentleman. 

t Defl able. Ctf* Oh. rare - '. [f. Defy vf + 
-able.] Capable of being digested ; digestible. 

a 1450 Lysshyuge ivvth an Angle (1883) a And etc norysth- 
iug metes & defyabul. 

Deflal (d/foi il). rare. [In ME., a. OF. def ai lie 
(13- 14th c. in Godef.), f. defier to Defy : sre 
-al 5. In modern use perh. directly from the Lng. 
verb : cf. denial .] Defiance. 

c X470 Harding Chron. cliv. iv. He hcldc the fclde and 
kyng Philyp warred, And letters sent hym, dcfyals and 
vmbrayde. Of hys suraunce and othe. *793 W. Taylor tr. 
Goethe s fp/t. in Taunt Note 1 19 This denai is not a Gothic 
and misplac'd idea. 18*4 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag . LV 1 1 . 
509 King Meliad, And Danayn .. took part In the dcfial. 
1848 W. If. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V . II. 267 Abuse, 
which he met with lofty dcfial or silent contempt. 

Deflftnee (drtbr&ns). Forms : 4 defy©-, 5 
defy-, diffi-, diflye-, dyffy-, 5-6 deft-, deffy- 
aunoe, 6 difiyans, diffl-, defyanoe, 5- defiance. 

[a. OF. defiance , deff-, desfe , the action of defying 
--Pr. desfiattsa, OSp. desfianza, It. disfidanza 
Romanic *disfiddntia , f. disfiddre , med.L. diffiddre : 
sec Defy v. x and -ance. Mod.F. defiance in sense 
of * distrust ’ appears to be influenced by L. diffi- 
dettlta distrust : see Diffidence.] 

+ 1 . Renunciation of faith, allegiance, or amity ; 
declaration of hostilities. Obs. 
t *300 A \ Alia. 5545 Alisaunder the wryt bchelde, And 


saugh therinne thretyng bclde, And defyeaunce, the thrid 
day. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 92 tMfltz.) Arbachus . . sent 
to by in, lor his mysgovernaunce, Of highe disdayne a ful 


to by in, lor his mysgovernaunce, Of highe disdayne a ful 
playne dcfyauncc. c 1500 Melustne 350 T hey lcte make a 
lettre of deffyaunce of whiche the tenour foloweth. ><*3 
Ld. Bkknkrs Froiss, 1 . xxxiv. 48 That who soeucr woTde 
any hurte to other, shuld make his defyance thre dayes 


before his Uedc. x6*a R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 231 
Spainc broke the peace with England . . and that by ymbargo. 
which of all kimles of defiances is most reproved, and of 


least reputation . . the most honourable is with trumpet and 
herald to proclaim© and denounce the warre by publlcke 
defiance. 1649 Mil ion Tenure of Kings Wk*. 23 %/z The 
whole protestant league raised open war against Charles 
the Fifth . . sent him a defiance, renounced all faith and 
allegiance toward him. 

+ b. At defiance : at enmity or hostility. Obs. 

1583-87 Foxk A. 4 M. (1684) III. 574 Cleave unto God, 
and be at defiance with his enemies the Papists. 1598 
Grknkwky ' Tacitus' Ann. 111 . vii. (162s) 74 The Prouinces at 
defiance with vs. >634 Sir T. Herbert / rav. (1638) 28 The 
two kings . . live at defiance, and oft times the poore Savages 
fwy deerely for either* ambition. 1705 J. Logan in Fa. 
Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 58, I have been ever since the sending 
of that letter . . at defiance with him. 

2. The act of defying or challenging to fight ; 
a challenge or summons to a combat or contest ; 
a challenge to make good or maintain a cause, 
assertion, etc. Cartel of defiance : see Cartel and 
quots. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bockas 11. Prol. (1554) 40 a, Vertue on fortune 
maketh a defiaunce. 1587 Mirr. Mag.. Brennns xxv, To 
sound defiaunce, fyre, and sword and fight. 1593 Sit aks. 
Rich. //, in. iil 130 Shall we. .send Defiance to theTraytor t 
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tf $9 tr. Gamut' Moral Relat. 303 Saluted by A letter of 
defiance, which marked out the hour* and the place where 
he should come with a second. 1755 Johnson, Defiance . . 
a challenge to make any impeachment good. 183s Brew, 
stkr Newton (i8m) II. xv. 04 He could not dispense with 
answering . . Sir Isaac Newton . . who had given him a defi- 
ance in express terms. 1856 Froude Hitt. Eng. (t8*8) II. 
ix. 379 To the king, the pope's conduct appeared a defiance ; 
and os a defiance no accepted it. 

3 . The act of setting at nought ; open or daring 
resistance offered to authority or any opposing 
force. 

1710 Steele Tatter No. 98 f 3 Remarkable for that Piece 
of good Breeding peculiar to natural Britons, to wit Defiance. 
a 1714 Sharp irks, VI. Dis. viir. (R.), This open and scan- 
dalous violation and defiance of his most sacred fundamental 
laws. >883 Froudk Short Stud. IV. 1. ix, 105 The open 
disobedience of the order . . could be construed only as 
defiance. 

4 . Phr, a. 7 'o bid defiance io : to defy, declare 
hostility to ; to brave, set at nought ; so to set at 
defiance . 

i6ax Burton Anat. Mel, 11. iii. 111.(1676)310 He set her 
(Fortune] at defiance ever after. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), 
The Novatian heresy . . bade such express defiance to apos- 
tacy. X 7|$7 Centinel No. 34 The fire of youth . . when 
agitated by any violent passion . . sets everything at defiance. 
*794 Sullivan View Nat. il f The Alps. See how scornfully 
they look down upon you, and bid defiance to the element*. 

Mi 88 Mitford in L’Estrangc Life III. ix, 144 They 
might have set the Tories at defiance. 

b. In defiance of: with daring disregard of ; 
setting at nought. 

* 7 S®. Johnson Rambler No. 75 F 15 He carries me the first 
dish, in defiance of the frowns and whispers of the table. 
x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1 . 15 Clung to . . in defiance of 
reason and sensation. 1874. Grkkn .Short Hist. iv. § 5. 202 
Gaveston . . was beheaded in defiance of the terms of his 
capitulation, 

+ 5 . Declaration of aversion or contempt ; rejec- 
tion. Obs. rare ~ *. 

1603 Shaks. Meat, for M \ m. i. 143 Such a warped slip of 
wildcrnesse Nere issu'd from his blood. Take my defiance, 
Die, perish. 

+8. Distrust. Obs. rare - 1 . [ — mod.F. dtfianceJ] 
x66s Pepys Diary 6 Jan., Major Holmes .. I uerceive, 
would fain get to be free and friends with my wife ; but 1 
shall prevent it, and she herself hath a defynnee ugainst him. 

Defiant (d/Toi*ant), a. [a. F. dtfiant, OF. des-, 
deff-j defiant , pr. pple. of desfier, ddfier : bcc Dkfy 
and -ANT. App. quite of modern use.] 

1 . .Showing a disposition to defy ; manifesting a 
spirit of defiance. 

a 1837 Brydges cited In Worcester. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 380 The man’s heart that dare rise defiant . . against 
Hell itself. 4 x 856 Froudk Hist. Eng. II. xi. 510 The defiant 
attitude which she had assumed. 1863 Gito. Eliot Romo/a 
11. viii, She had started up with defiant words ready to hurst 
from her lips. 

|| 2 . Feeling distrust. [■* mod.F. defiant!) 

1871 Lever Ld . Kilgobbiit xv. (1875)98 He was less defiant, 
or mistrustful. 

Defiantly (ditbi’&ntli), adv. [f. prec. f -ly *.] 
In a defiant manner; with defiance; daringly. 

x8g$ H alli well Evid, Chr. i*>o The early Christians., 
defiantly neglected the polytheistic worship. 1874 G kkkn 
Short Hist, viii. § 3. 487 Buckingham .. stood defiantly at 
his master'9 side as he was denounced. 

Defi'antness, rare, [-ness.] The quality 
of being defiant. 

187a Gro. Eliot Middlem. Ixl, He answered ,, speaking 
with quick defiantness. 

tDdfl*atory, <** Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Defy v. } , 
after woids like commend-atory .] Bearing or 
conveying defiance. 

1633 Shelpord Learned Disc. 976 (T.)The letters defiat#ry 
of Acnmet to Sigismund the Third. 

Defibrinate (d/foi’brinr>t), v. [f. Dk- II. i + 
Fibrin + -ate a.j trans , To deprive of fibrin. 
Hence Dtfl'brinated ppl. a . ; Defibrina tion, 
the process of depriving of fibrin. So Dofi'brlnlM 
v . [see -ize]*= Defibrin ate. 

.xfa O. E. D ay tr. Simon’s A Him. Chem. 1 , 949 Density of 
defibrinated blood, 1880 Nature XXI. 453 On diluting the 
fresh blood, .and exposing it after rapid defibrination. x88x 
G. F. Dowdeswfll in Jml. Microsc . Sc. Jan, x6o, I have 
not found it necessary to defibrinate the blood. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Defibriniu . 1885 Ogilvir, Defib rinize. 

tDeflcienoe (dtfijens). Obs. [ad. late L. 
deficient ia, f. deficient-em Deficient ; see -ence,] 
The fact of being deficient ; failure, want, defi- 
ciency. 

1803 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. il. f 4. 11 In these kindes of 
vnpenect Histories 1 doe assign no deficience. 1641 Ld. J, 
Digby Sp. in Ho. Com . 19 Jan. 90 The deficience of Parlia- 
ment hath bin the Causa Causarum of all the Mischiefs, 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 4x6 Thou in thyself art perfect, and 
in tnee Is no deficience found, 1 769-71 H .Walpole Vertue’s 
Anted. Paint, (1789) V, 2 Want of colouring is the capital 
deficience of prints. 178a Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 
xo Mar., Imputing every deficience to criminal negligence. 
Deficiency (d/fijensi). [f. as prec. ; see -bncy.] 
1 . The quality or state of being deficient or want- 
ing ; failure ; want, lack, absence ; insufficiency. 

1834 E. Knott Chesrity maintained v. 9 9 The Doctrine of 
the total deficiency of the visible Church, which .. is main- 
tained by divers chief Protestants. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 188 Scaliger finding a defect in the reason 
of Aristotle, introduceth one of no lesse deficiency himxelfe. 
17 67 Blackstonk Comm. II. 946 Escheats . . arising merely 


upon the deficiency of the blood, whereby the descent is 
impeded. 1793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 62 We may make up, 
by continued attention, for their deficiency of original acute- 
ness. 1797 M. Bail lie Morb.Auat. Prcf., Patients often 
explain very imperfectly their feelings, partly from the 
natural deficiency of language. x86$ Grotk Plato I. i. 83 
These particle* might be in excels as well as in deficiency. 

b. with a and pi . ; An instance of this condition ; 
something wanting ; a defect, an imperfection. 

x66a H. More Myst. I nig. x 16 That there is a deficiency in 
the Merit* of Christ. 1664 Power Exp, Philos. 1. 53 They 
discover the flaws and deficiencies of the latter. 1736 But- 
lick Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. qa Nature has emluea us with 
a power of supplying those deficiencies, by at quirod know- 
ledge. x 8 x 7 J. Scott Paris Rein sit. fed a) 184 The battle 
. . proved the existence of a deficiency in tne latter quarter. 
x8a8 D’Israeli Chas. /, II. vii. 168 This consciousness of 
his own deficiencies is an Interesting trait in his character. 
*853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sh. (1876) 1 . 1. iii. 137 Where ait 
ha* to supply the deficiencies of nature. 

O. Main. Deficiency of a curve : the number by 
which its double points fall short of the higher 
number possible in a curve of the same order. 

18 63 Cayli-.y Proc. Loud. Math. Soc. I. No. iii, It will be 
convenient to introduce the term ‘l>cfi< ieney*, viz, a cm ye 
of the order n with $(»--i)(>/ — 2) — 1) double point*, is said 
to have a defu ieney — J). 1893 Forsyth theory of i ton. 

lions 356 The deficiency of a curve is the same a* the c lass 
of the Riemann surface associated with its equation. 

d. The amount by which the revenue of a state, 
company, etc. falls short of the expenditure ; a de- 
ficit ; hence deficiency act, bill, law (i.e. one to meet 
such a deficiency) ; the amount by which the assets 
of a debtor fall short of his liabilities ; hence defi - 
< ieney account , statement. 

2. attrib. 

*719 W. Woor> Surv. Trade 168 A considerable Sum of 
Money arising by the Deficient y Law. 1887 Daily Knot 
26 Oct. 6/8 None of the debtors have ns yet filed deficiency 
accounts. .887 Pali Mail G. 30 Nov. 9/r The bankrupt 
was then questioned upon his deficiency statement. 

Deficient (d/frjent), a. and sb. [ad. I t . defi- 
cient-cm, pr. pple. of dcfiche to fail, orig. to undo, 
do away, take oneself away, leave, forsake; f. Pk- 

I. 6 -f faebre to make, do. Cf. mod.F. deficient 
(1754 in Hatzf.).] A. adj. 

1 . Wanting some part, element, constituent, or 
characteristic which is necessary to completeness, 
or having less than the projier amount of it ; want- 
ing or falling short in something ; defective. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 63 Being not deficient, blind, or 
lame of sense, 1639 Lithc.ow trav. A iv, Howsoever the 
Gift, and the Giver be deficient. 1651 T. Ruud Euclnie 
A iv, The [Manuscript] Copie, in many places, was deficient. 
1659 0 . Wai kkr Oratory 32 Latine words (where our Ian- 
gua^e is deficient) Englished. 1663 Cowley Disc. Govt. 
(K ( rotnwe ft (1669) 74 In the point of murder., we have 
little reason to think that our late Tyranny ha* been deficient 
to the example-. . . set it in other Countreys. 1^x3 Stem e 
Englishman No. 19. 121 We find our selves deficient in any 
thing else sooner than in our Understanding. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 72 F i Men complain . . of deficient memory. 1861 
Flo. Nightingale Nursing 5 The best women arewofully 
deficient in knowledge about health. x8ox Law Times 
XCII. 94/1 Milk which on analysis proved to be deficient 
in fatty matter to the extent of about 33 per cent. 

+ b. Gram. » Defective a. 5. Obs. 0. Arith. 
Deficient number : a number the sum of whose 
factors is less than the number itself, d. Geom. 
Deficient hyperbola : a cubic curve having only one 
asymptote. + ©. AIus, Applied to any interval di- 
minished by a comma. Obs. 

1797-Sx Chambers Cycl., Defective , ox Deficient Nouns, 
In grammar. Ibid., Deficient Hyperbola. Ibid , Deficient 
numbers . . Such, e.gr. is 8 ; whose quota parts are, 1, 2, and 
4; which, together, only make 7. 1753 Ibid., Supp. s.v. 

Interval, Limma of the Greek Scale, or deficient Semi-tone 
Major. 

2 . Present in less than the proper quantity ; not 
of sufficient force; wholly or partly wanting or 
lacking ; insufficient, inadcauate. 

963* J. Hayward tr. Biondt’s Eromena 14 Meere conjec- 
tures were deficiont because the meane* (whereby to con- 
jecture) were wanting. 1663 Cowley Disc. Cord. ( 1 . Croat, 
well (1669) 70 If l should say, that personal kind of courage 
had been deficient in the man. 1748 A nson's Voy, lit. iv. 333 
Apprehensions that our stock of water might prove deficient. 

F.mkrson Eng. Traits, Lit . Wks. (Bohn > 1 1 . 109 Haltam 
is uniformly polite, but with deficient sympathy. x88x Max- 
well Electr. tfr Magn. L 40 The quantity of fluid which 
would be required to saturate it is sometimes called the De- 
ficient fluid. 

+ 8. Deficient cause ; that * deficience \ failure 
to act, or absence of anything, which becomes the 
cause or negative condition of some result. Obs, 

The conception and the phrase ( causa deficient) appear 
first in St. Augustine, in nis discussion of the origin of 
evil and of God's relation to it, and are connected with his 
doctrine that evil being nothing positive, but merely a defect, 
could have no ejfficient. but onhr a deficient cause. It was 
also used by Thomas Aquinas (who distinguished the phy- 
sical sense of the phrase from the moral); in English it 
cam« into vogue during the Calvinistic-Armtnian contro- 
versy in 16- 17th c„ in reference both to the origin of evil 
and to the reprobation of the wicked. Cf. Defective a. 6, 

[St. August. De Civ. Dei xu. vii, Nemo igitur quserat 
efficientem caussam make voluntatis, non enim cst efficiens. 
sed deficient J quia nec ilia effectio est, sed defectio ; de- 
ficere namque ab eo quod sum mum est, ad id quod minus 
est, hoc est incipere habere voluntatem malam.] 

1581 J. Bell H addon’s Answ. Osor, 904 And hereof 


commeth the destruction of the reprobates, .y* efficient cause 
wherof consisteth iruely in every of their own corruption, 
but the cause deficient in the will of God. 1598 Barcklk\ 
felic. Man (1631)666 It [the cause of evil and sinl is no 
efficient but a deficient cause. 1638 Womock Exam. Tiltnns 
40 There are sins of omission . . and if the deficient cause in 
things necessary be the efficient, you know to whom such sins 
are to be imputed. X677 Galk Crt .Gentiles i\ . 11. vi. f 3. 380 
As for moral evil he IGodl is not the author or cause iheieof 
ns it is evil; because moral evils as smh have no efficient 
cause but only deficient. 1678 Ibid. iv. 1 it. vi. 195 Gods con- 
curse is neither the efficient nor deficient cause of sin. 

1 4 . Failing, fainting; of or pertaining to swoon- 
ing. Obs. 

1605 Shake. Lear iv. vt 93 lie looke no more, Least my 
braine turtle, and the deficient sight. Topple downe headlong. 
163a Lmicow Trav. x. 438 A.. giddy headed Foolc, dull 
of deficient Vapours). 

+ B. sb. Obs, 

1 . Something that is wanting, or absent where it 
should be picsent. b. The want or absence of 
something ; a deficiency. 

X640 G. Watts tr. Batons Adi *. Learn. Prif. 23 To set 
down more than the nuked Titles, or brief Arguments of 
Deficients. x66o Siiarrock Vegetables t Lottl Bacon . 
icckons it among the Deficients of Natural History 1686 
Wilding in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 263 To y" mcr««*r 
for deficients to my new suit. 

2 . Gram, A defective noun. 

1647 Ward Simp . Colder 25 Like the Qua Genus In the 
G rammer, being Deficients, or Redundant*, not to lie 
brought under any Rule. 

3 . A nerson who fails to do what is required ; 
a defaulter. 

1697 Col. Rec. Petty sylv. 1 . 521 Y* Collectors had neither 
brought in the Monies they had Received, nor y’ name* of 
the deficients. 17x0 Ayr Presbyt. Ret. in Ch. Life Scot l . 
(1885) I. i. 22 note. The deficients have all engudgeu to do it. 

Defi ciently, adv. [f. prcc. -t- -LY 2 .] In a 
deficient manner; defectively, insufficiently, 

1701 Kchard Pal* Hist. (1710) 279 After she had satrilh ed 
many of her gallants who were too deficiently serviceable to 
her. 18x8 Todd, Defu iently, in n defective manner. 

Deficile, obs. var. of Difficile a. 
t Dofi'OiOUSf ci. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. I.. dip- 
cite to fail ; cf. Deficient.] Deficient, lacking. 

XS40-X I', lyot Image Gov. 6 Because they have been so 
dcnciouse of knowlage. 

Deficit (de fisit, drfisit). [a. F. deficit (1690 in 
llat/f.), a. L. dcfiuit 4 it is wanting, there is want- 
ing’ (from dcfiilrc : see Deficient), formerly nued 
in inventories, etc., to designate things wanting.] 

A falling short, a deficiency ; the amount by which 
a sum of money, or the like, falls short of what 
is due or required ; the excess of expenditure or 
liabilities over income or assets. 

178a Gentl. Alag. J.II. 122/1 The deficit in the accounts of 
men entrusted with public employment. 1787 T. J kfFkrson 
/ fV//.<i859) II* 209 They see a grrut deficit in their revenues, 
1817 Bkntiiam Pari. Ref. Catech. (1818) 75 In congicss, 
where, in the very Inst year, there was a surplus , . instead 
of a deficit, as here. 1861 Muhgrave By-roads 215 The 
hardier sex was compelled to makegood the defu it arising 
from the withdrawal of female exertion. 1879 If. Kawcvtt 
In 19 th Cent. Feb. 194 (Government of India) Deficits have 
been repeatedly recurring, and debt has been steadily and 
surely accumulated. 

De fide : see De I. 4. 

Defle, obs. form of Defy v . and sb. 

Defied (d/foi'd), ppl. a. [f. Defy vA + -ei>.] 
Treated with defiance, challenged, braved. 

18x6 Byron Stanzas to Augusta (1.) vi, There’s more in 
one soft word of thine Than in the world’s defied rebuke. 

Defier (d/foi’w). [f. Defy v . 1 + •eh 1 .] One 
who defies, challenges, or braves. 

158* T. Washington tr, Nichotay’s Voy. Turhie iv. xiii. 
xao *atasniuH, which signifieth . . defyers of men, for that 
eveiy one of them are bounde to fight agaynst tenne. i6x* 
Tivo Nolde N. v. i. 1 20 , 1 am . . To those that boast, and have 
not, a defyer. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. v. I, This Defier of the 
God*. i8»6 Miss Mitford Village Scr. 11. (1863) 372 The 
girK. .more sturdy defiers of heat, and cold, and wet, than 
boys themselves. 

t D ©figuration (dffigiur^l’/an). Obs, [n. of 
action from med.L. dcfiguriire to disfigure, f. Df- 
I. 6 + figurdre to figure, figftra figure ; cf. F. df 
figurer .] The action of disfiguring ; mairing the 
figure or appearance (of a thing) ; disfigurement. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nkholay's Voy. Tut lie 11. iii. 7 < b, 
By such defiguration they do shew very horuble. 1698 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (i6(xj) 30 These traditions are defigur- 
ations and deformations of Christ exhibited. 1830 Lamii 
Lett A 1837) II. 263 A certain personal defiguration in the 
man-part of thin extraordinary centaur. 

t Defi’gure, v. x Obs. [a. OF. defigurer (12th 
c.), var. of dcS‘, deffigurcr, mod.F. d/figunr '.-Arte 
L. and Rom. disfigfirdre to Disfigure.] An early 
synonym of Disfigure. 

1340 if ampole Pr. Consc. 3340 Horribely defygurd thurgh 
syn. 14. . Eng. Misc. (Warton Club) 34 Thow art defygurt, 
tni eyne beth aepe hollowed. 

tDefigUre (dffrgiui), v* Obs . [f. De*I. 3 + 
Figure v. (cf. depict, delineate ).] 

1 . trans. To represent by a figure or image ; to 
figure, delineate. 

1399 A. M. tr. GabethoueVi Bh. Physiche 1x4/3 To be . . 
defigured or portraitede in woode. 1631 Wekvkk Anc. 
Fun . Mon, 844 Two stones as they are here defigured. 
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2 . fig. To represent symlwlically, symbolize. 

16150. Sandy* Trav. 11. 1 1 3 By this dcngured they the 
perplexed life of man. 

t Defll, v. Obs. rare. To he 01 become stupid ; 
— dialectal daffle : see Da ff v. 

1570 Levins 126/37 To deli I, ncutre, stup/re. 

Defilade (dehh 71 d , sl>. Fortif. [f. Defile v A 
+ -ADK. Defilade in F. apj>cars not to have tit is 
sense, but only to be related to Devilk vA] =* DE- 
FILEMENT 

1851 J S. Macaulay Field Fori if. 105 The object of de- 
filade is so to regulate the relief of the parapets or covering 
masses, tli.it the defenders may be perfectly screened by 
them fioni the view of the enemy. I but. 111 It often hap. 
pi ns that a single plane of defilade would give too great a 
1 eliel 1855 PoKIKHK ill FUtVCl. Brit. IX. 801/2 It is pi c- 
fi 1, ilih* to excavate behind the parapet, whenever the defilade 
irc|inrts so gieat an 1111 reuse of height. 1879 Lasselfs 
/t,hu. /•tint. 11. 106 '1 he various practical operations that 
ntr gone through to ascertain how much the parapets 
should he raised to obtain cover, ate called defiloiie. 

Defilade (defiled), v. Fortif [f. Defilade 
sb . : answering to inod.F. difiler, Defile z>. 8 ] To 
art an pc the plan and profile of fortifications, so 
that their lines shall be protected from enfilading 
lire, and the interior of the works from plunging 
or reverse fire (Stocquclcr 71//7. Em yd.). Hence 
Defila ding vbl. sb. 

1828 J. M. Srr amman Brit. Gunner (rd. a) 217 When 
a work is commanded by a height in front, the interior 
must lie defiladed by elevating the parapet to such a height, 
that ali.. of fiic from . .the hill may be cvciy where at least 
eight feet above the tcrre-plein of the work. Ibid. 218 When 
a work is i ommanded in icvcrse, the parallel or traveisc 
must be high enough to defilade the defenders of the ban. 
quettc opposite the height. 1830 K. S. N. Camimu li Put. 
At it. Sc. s.v. Pe/i lenient, The operation . tailed Defile- 
ment, or Defilading, is of two kinds, in altitude and in 
direction, 1851 J. S. M acavi ay i icld h ortif. 21)7 Proof that 
the defilading operations have been incorrectly executed. 


Defile (drf.nl, d/fnid), sbA Formerly 7-9 deflld, 
8 defllee. [a. F. dt ! Jil<f (17th c.), ppl. sb. from 
dtfiler to Defile vA : the final d was formerly 
often made -ee in Eng., but being generally written 
-c without accent, has come to be treated as e mute, 
the word being identified in form with Defile vA 

1 . Mil. A narrow way or passage along which 
troops can march only by files or with a narrow 
front ; esp. (and in ordinary use) a narrow pass or 
gorge lx* tween mountains. 

a. dcfilJ, defilee . 

.'<*y Land Gaz. No. 2064/2 They repassed the Defiles on 
the side of the Moras. 1698 T. Frogkk l 'ey. 62 They are 
surrounded with high Mountains ; so that one cunnot enter, 
or go out, but thro’ a Pefilf or narrow Passage. 1701 Loud. 

No. 3723/2 In a Defilee between a great Moras and the 
River Atli^o. 1710 Osfll Vo tot's A "out. Rep. II. xiv. 340 
He was sci/cd in the Defilees of those Mountains. 1796 7 
lustr. Af Reg. Cavalry (1813) 259 The Regiment passes 
n defile, and forms in line of divisions. 1830 K. S. N. Camp- 
mi l Put. Mil. S ( „ Pc HU. 
ft. defile. 

1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2161/1 A Valley, to which there was 
no passage but by a very narrow Defile. 1719 Du For 
Crusoe 1. xx. 353 A long narrow Defile or Lane, which we 
were to pass to get through the Wood. *776 Gibbon Dec/. 
4 F. I. xiv. 4^7 Constantine had taken post in a defile about 
half a mile in breadth, lietween a .steep hill and a deep 
morass. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. tv. Ixii, Dy Thrarimene’s 
lake, in the defiles Fatal to Roman rashness, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xx. 139 (The glacicrj squeeres itself through the 
narrow dchlc at the base of the KifTelhorn. 

2 . The act of defiling, a march by files. (Also 
os Fr., difihf.) 

1835 in i 1. Grcville Diary 65 (Stanf.) In the Place Vcn- 
domc, where the King placed nimsclf for the dl/iU of the 
troops. 1880 C. E. Norton Church-build. Mid. Ages in. 
t«*> She watched the defile through her narrow and em- 
battled streets of band after band of the envoys. 

Defi*le. sbA Fortif rare. [f. Defile 7\ 8 ] 
'Die act of defilading a fortress. 
iS *4 in W»bst»m. 

Defile ^d/foi-l), vA Also 5-6 defyle. [An 
altered form of defoul, defoil, by association with 
File v. Defoul, orig. a. OF. defender 4 to trample 
down, oppress, outrage, violate \ had, by the 14th 
c., come to be associated with the Eng. adj. foul, 
and, in accordance with this, to lie used in the 


sense * pollute ’ ; in this sense Eng. had already the 
native verbs befoul and befile, also foul and file the 
latter:— OE. Jylan umlaut deriv. of OE .fill, foul); 
and thccxampleof these synonymous pairs apjiears 
to have led to the similar use of defile beside defoul . 
What share, if any, the variant defoil had in the 
process docs not apj^ear.] 

1 1 . traits. To bruise, maul : cf. Dkfoul v. Obs. 

< 1400 Rom. AVj<mCi 7317 Men ne may. .Tenren the wolfc 
out of Ids hide, Till he be idaine backe and side, Though 
men him !>ent and all defile [Fr. Ja tant tt Urt bat us ut 
ton hies. Rime 1 beguile 

2 . To render (materially) foul, filthy, or dirty ; 
to pollute, dirty ; to destroy the purity, cleanness, 
or clearness of. 


(1431 50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 185 Letters wryten were 
founue vndefilrdr nt the end of the ycre.J 1530 Pai.sg it. 
509/2, I defy I e, I ar.ije or soyle a thing. Je salts . This 
garment Ls sore dtfjled 1535 Covkrdalb Job ix. 31 Yet 


shuldest thou dyppe me in y« myre, & mync owne clothes 
shulde defyle me. 1504 Latimkr 6 th Serrn. be/'. Edxv. V! 
(Arb.) 165 An evyll birue that defiles hys own nest. t6a6 
J . Pykr in Fills One. Lett. Scr. I. III. 247 The French 
had so defiled that House, as a weeks workc would not 
make it clenne, 1856 Trfnch Afirac, xix. (1682) 325 It is 
not the agitation of the waters, but the sediment ut the 
bottom, which troubles and defiles them. 1887 S 1 KVhNSON 
Underwoods 1. xxx. 63 While I defile the dinner plate. 

Jig. 1885 Prescott Philip 1 1 , I. it. iii. 182 The stain of 
heresy no longer defiled the hem of her garment. 

8. To render morally foul or polluted ; to destroy 
the ideal purity of ; to corrupt, taint, sully. 

ci 325 [sec Defiled). c 1450 Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (1866) 104 
lam. defylcd with syne, i46oCAPGRAVicC , Ar<?*.63 Domician 
. .was. .in his last }ere*al defiled wit) vice*. 1526-34 Tin pale 
Afark vii.ijjThoo t hinges which precede out of him are those 
wlm h defyle the man. 1553 I'ract in Strypc Fed, Aleut. III. 
App. xliv. 126 Oh! miserable England, defiled with blond 
by the Pope’s sword ! 16 . Si illingki.frt ij.), Clod remures 
rather tluit we should die than defile ourselves with im- 
pieties. 1747 ltuii.i i< St rut. Wks. 1874 II. 303 Christianity, 
free from the Mijierstitions with which it is dchlcd in other 
countries. 1875 Jowltt Plato led a) V. 167 The best things 
in human life arc liable to be defiled and perverted. 

+ 4 . To violate the chastity of, to deflower; to 
debauch. Obs. Cf. Defoul 4. 

a 1400 Coi>. Myst. (Shaks. Soe.) 5 She wold not be defy- 
lyde With spot or wem of man. 1530 Palsc.r. 509/2, l defy I e, 

I ravysshe a mayden of her maydenhecd, Je viole. .G<h 1 
defemle that 1 sholdc defyle her, and she a mayden. 1556 
Aurelio 9 f /sab. (1608) H j, She that .. bathe fever to dey 
than to he defilede. 1611 IIiulk Gen xxxiv. 2 Shechem the 
son of Humor . tookc her, and lay with her, and defiled 
her. *718 Prior Solomon lit. 453 The husband murder’d, 
and the wife defil'd. 1769 H lack stone Comm. iv. 208 It 
must, .appear, that she was aftet waids married, or defiled. 

6. To violate the sacredness or sanctity of ; to 
desecrate, profane. 

[Cf. r *450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 335 And pat Jus Hrxly 
place lie fyled.] ? a 1500 Wydif's iVytArt (1828) 2 The 
armesof hyme shall Monde, and shall delyle the sanctuaryc. 
1535 Covi-.k dale 2 Chi on. xxvvi. 14 L»hey] dyfylcd the 
house of the Lorde. 1611 I’iui.k Nth. xiii. 29 They have 
defiled the priesthood. 1683 Hornet tr. Move's Utopia 
(1684) 1^4 Those that defile the Marriage- Bed. 
b. To render ceremonially unclean. 

1535 Covfrdalf. Lti>. xl 44 Ye shal ti ot defyle youre 
sc lues on cny maner of crepynge bccst. 1611 Hiblr Lett. 
xxii. 8 That which dieth of it selfe..hcc shall not eate to 
defile hirnselfe therewith. — John xviii. 28 't hey themselves 
went not into the ludgement hall, lest they should be defiled. 
t88a F. M. Crawford Air. Isaats i, It is a criminal offence. . 
for a non-Hindu person to defile the food of even the lowest 
caste man. 

t 6. To sully the honour of, to dishonour. Obs. 
1581 J. Bell 11 addon's Anew. Osor. 29 b, This foule 
mouthed Gentleman deprave ill and dcfilct h the death of 
that godly man. 1590 Shaks. Ahds. N. ill. ii. 410 Come, 
recreant .. lie whip thee with a rod. He is defil’d That 
drawes a sword on thee. 1708 Swift Let. Sac ram. Test. 
However his character may be defiled by such mean and 
dirty hands. 

1 7 . absol. To cause defilement or filth; to drop 
excrement. Obs. 

1547 Book i>k Brel’. Health 4 Asses and moylcs dyd defyle 
witlnn the precynct of thcchurchc. Shark i Hen. 1 
it. iv. 456 This Pitch (as ancient Writers doe rcpoit) doth 
defile ; so doth the companie thou keepext. 
t 8. intr . To become foul or unclean. Obs. 

*673 J. Caryl Nat. Print. Love 79 If you do not daily 
sweep your houses they will defile. 

Defile (d/fri-l), z>.2 Mil. [a. F. dt filer (1648 in 
Hatzf.), f. Dk- I. f> + file sb., File.] 

1 , intr. To march in a line or liy files ; to file off. 
Also transf. 

1703 A. K. Accompl. O/ficcr vii. 00 Lest the Army being too 
long Defiling should be defeated by degrees, before it can 
form its Lines. 1731 Lfdiard Sethos IT. x. 393 He began 
by makmg the troops defile. i8xs Examiner** Aug. 531/2 
The division . . defiled on the ri^ht. *857 H. Miller Test. 
Roiks ii. in That long procession of being which.. is still 
defiling across the stage. 

2 . trans. To traverse by file?. ? Obs . 

i76i-» Humk Hist. En^. (1806) IV. lvi. 293 He briskly 
attacked them, as they were defiling a lane. 

Defile, v , 8 Fortif. rare. [a. F. difiler (14th c. 
desfilher to unthread, in Hatzf.), f. L>K- I. 6 + 
radical part of enfiler ( dfsenfiler) : see Knfilk, 
Enfilade.] «= Defiladed. 

1864 in Webster, and in later Diets. 

Defiled (d/foi-ld), ///. a. [f. Defile vA 4 -ed.] 
Polluted, sullied. 

[c 13*5 E. E. A llit. P. A. 724 Hot he com \>ydtr ryjt as 
a chylile. .Harmlcz, trwc and vndcfyldc.j *530 Palsgr. 309/2 
Defyled as a thyngc that is soyled, polu. 1660 J er. Taylor 
Worthy Commun. Introd. 6 Nor eat of this sacrifice with 
a defiled head. 1746-7 Hervey Med it. (1818) p. iii, Men of 
defiled habits and unclean lips. 1838 J. Maktineau Stud. 
Chr. 154 To tear out the defiled page of the past. 

Hence t Drt’lftdntM. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 328 The corruption and defilcdnesne 
of nature, which man brings with him into the world. 164a 
Rogers \ Naaman 541, I spenke of a defilednesse of heart. 

Defilee, obs, form of Defile sb. 1 
Defilement 1 (d/fsidment). [f. Defile vA 4 
-ment .1 The act of defiling, the fact or state of 
being defiled. 

s6x4 Milton Counts 466 When lust .. Lets in defilement 
to the inward parts. 171a Stkklk Sped. No. 286 f 1 The 
Chaste cannot rake into such Filth without Danger of 
Defilement. 1814 Southey Roderick ii. Where.. It might 
abide.. From all defilement safe. x86x Gen. P. Thompson 
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Audi Alt. III. cxxxit. 97 Those sources of ceremonial 
defilement. 

b. An instance of this; cotter, anything that 
defiles. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 16 Y* holy land was at 
length purged from y° defylements and filthinea, wherewith 
it was berayed. 1643 Milton Divorce Prcf.(i85i) 16 Manage 
lay in disgrace, .as a work of the flesh, almost a defilement. 
iMa W. Salmon Art Chirurgica Title-p.^ Removal of 
Defilements. 1834 Ht. Martin la u Farrers ii. 33 Purifying 
himself from the defilements of the counter. 1871 Echo 31 
Jan., The defilements in water which are most fatal toman. 

Defilement 2 . Fortif. [a. mod.F. defilement 
(178$ in Hatzf.), f. difiler: see Defile v.z] The 
act or operation of defilading. 

1816 in Jamks Afitii. Piet. 1818 J. M. Si-farman Brit. 
Gunner (ed. 2) 218 The banquettes and terre-pleins of ram- 
parts that are commanded, should be formed in planes 
parallel to the plane of defilement of the crest of the parapet. 
1830 E. S. N. C amfdkll Pit t. Mil. Sc. 51 The operation. . 
called Defilement, or Defiladinjg, is of two kinds, m altitude 
and in direction. .Defilement in Altitude is performed by 
raising the parapet, sinking the terrcplcine, or constructing 
Traverses. 

Defiler (d/foi a laj). [f. Defile vA + -eh.] One 
who defiles ; also fig. of things. 

XR46 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (]<•», As a defylcr of rclygion 
and )K>Uuter of their holye teremonyes. 1580 Hoi lyband 
Treat. Fr. 'Tong , Corrotupcur de femmes on de Jillcs , 
a defilcr of women, a deflourcr of maydes. 1607 Shaks. 
Tinton iv. iii. 383 Thou bright defiler Of Himcns purest 
bed. a 1719 Addison (J.), I shall hold forth in my arms my 
much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
dcfilcr. 1 88a Sfurgfon Treat. Dav. Pa, cxix. 9 Tho world, 
the flesh, and the devil, that trinity of defilers. 

Defilia-tion. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 1 + L. 
ftli-us son, fill- a daughter 4- -ation, after affilia- 
tion ,] Deprivation of a son. 

x8as Lamb Elia Ser 1. /'raise Chintncy-Sto The recovery 
of the young Montagu [may] be but a solitary instance 
of good fortune out of many irreparable and hopeless 
defiliations. 

Defiling (d/ToHiq), vbl. sb. [f. Defile vA 4 * 
-iNo J.] The action of Defile z\* ; defilement. 

1385 Abp. Sandys Serrn. (1841)67 Wc need not their aftcr- 
rleansings, which in truth arc defilings. *586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 140/2 Indignation for this 
defiling of hi* holie sanctuarie. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoi. 
(1873) 38 Washed from the world and sin's defiling. 

Defi'ling, ///• m [-INC* 2 .] That defiles. 
Hence Defl lingly adv . 

188 o Mona Cairo Wing of Azrael 1. ix. 149 It clung to 
her defllingly, as some slimy .sea-weed clings. 

Definability (d/fobnabi-lfti). [f. next 4 * -ity.] 
The quality of being definable. 

1865. Pusey Eiren. ^90 Many .. profound theologians., 
have impugned its definability, ax 866 J. Grotic Exam. 
Utilit. Phtlos. vii. (1870) 131 The legal definability of it. 

Definable (difai-ndb’l), a. [f. Define v. h 
-able.] Cajiable of being defined. 

a x66o Hammond Wks. I. 29* (R.) Great variety ..of. 
opportunities, not defiueable particularly. x68a Drydln 
Rclig. Laid Pref. (Globe) 186 As if infinite were definable, 
or infinity a subject for our narrow understanding. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (1858) 227 Islam is definable as a confused 
form of Christianity. 1863 Geo. F.i tor Romo/a 11. xxvii, 
Something apart from all the definable interests of her life. 
1893 F. Hall in Nation LVI 1. 45/2 The ordinary predicate , 
that briefly definable by ‘affirm \ 

Hence Defl nably adv. 

1805 Foster Ess . 1. iii. 31 A state most dcfinably corre- 
sjKinJing to the subject of your attention. 

Define (d/fobn), V. Forms: 4 defflne, 4-6 
diff-, defyne, 5 defflne, 5-6 diffine, dyfftme, 
5- defino. [ME., a. Anglo- F. and OF. define-r to 
en^, terminate, determine - IT. definar ; a Romanic 
parallel form to L. definirc to end, terminate, 
bound (f. De- 1 . 34 fhtire to end, Finish), whence 
It. definirc, Sp. definir , Pr. and OF. defenir , de- 
finir. Definer , the common form in OF., is the 
only form given by Cotgr. 1611, and survives in 
Picard, but has been superseded in F. by di finir, 
with adoption of the transferred senses of L. de- 
flnire. In mod. English also define is in sense the 
representative of L, dcfinlre. A parallel form 
diffinire, with dis- (see De- I. 6) is also found in 
I At in texts, and the forms diffincr % desfinir, diffinir 
(14-1 7th c.) in F. ; thence the Eng. variants in 
deff-, diff-, dyff .] 

1 1 . trans. To bring to an end. Also intr. To 
come to an end. Obs. rare . 

C1384 Chaucer H . Fame 344 For though your loue lastc 
a scson Wayte vpon the conclusyon, Ana eke how that ye 
deU:rniynen Antf for the more part diffynen. 1466 Maun. 
4- Househ. Exp. 370 My mastyr gaff to Gorncy the cx- 
cheatour, to deffyne an offyse afftyr Water Gorges dethe, 
xx. s. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 5 The fourth (part] endytli than 
at Constantyne : The fyft at Cadwaladvr I haue also 
diffyned. 156s Pyramus 4- Th., (Alan my loue) and liue ye 
yet, did not your life define By Lyoncs rage? 

f b. To bring to an end (a controversy, etc.) ; 
to determine, decide, settle. Obs. 

>338 Starkey England 11. iii. 109 And ns for al othlr 
controversy®. I wold they schuld lx defynyd at home. 1996 
Spenser b.Q. iv. iii. 1 These warlike Champions. .Assembled 
were in field the chalenge to define. 1611 Speed Theat. Gt. 
Brit . ii. (1614) 4/1 WhAt could not there be defined, wa* 
referred to the whole Shire, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Sttprem. 
(1687) 148 A more ready way to define Controversies. 
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2 . To determine the boundary or spatial extent 
of; to settle the limits of. Also fig. 

c i ado Maundkv. (1839) xx xi. 315 Gowtes. Artetykes, that 
me distreynen. tho aiffyncn the end of my labour ajenst my 
wUle. 1843 Prescott Mexico I. 16 The limits already 
noticed as defining its permanent territory. I 06 t M. Patti - 
son Ext. (1889) I. 47 The duties of the guild towards the 
country and city, .were strictly defined. 1874 Grrrn Short 
Hitt . iv. £ a. 164 His first step was to define the provinces 
of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 

b. To moke definite in outline or form. (See 
also Defined.) 

1815 Words w. Essay Wks. (1888) 873/^ In nature every, 
thing is distinct, yot nothing defined into absolute inde- 
pendent singleness. 1869 T yndau. Notes Led . Light 8 174 
For perfectly distinct vision it is necessary that tne imago 
on the retina should be perfectly defined, 
f 3 . To set bounds to, to limit, restrict, confine. 
1511 Douglas Mneis iv. ii. 30 Quhilkis na way difiynis 
The force nor strength of luif with his hard bandis ! 16*4 
De Lawne tr, Du Moulin ' s Logick 27 God is. .so present in 
all places, as he is neither limited, nor defined by any place. 
1643 Sir T. Bkownr Relig. Med \ i, § 37 Wee doe too narrowly 
define the power of God, restraining it to our capacities. 

4 . To determine, lay down definitely; to fix, 
decide; +to decide upon, fix upon. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot . II. 120 All the lordis for that 
samin thing, And commoun pcpill..did defyne The kingis 
bruther, callit Constantyne. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Keb. 
11. (1843) 43/ 1 The first canon defined and^ determined such 
an unlimited power and prerogative to be in the king. 1700 
Gibbon Mi sc. Wks. (1814) III. 510 The situation, the 
measure and the value of tne estate cannot now be exactly 
defined, a 1794 Ibid . 1. 158 Two or three years were loosely 
defined for tne term of my absence. 1867 K. Quincy Life J. 
Quincy 280 He 1 defined nis position', to uso a later political 
formula, very clearly. 

+ b. intr. To determine, decide. Obs . 
c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins iv. 36a Forthi I thus defyne : — Ne 
truste no wight to fynden in Fortune Aye properte; her 
yiftes ben commune. 140a Hoccleve Letter of Cupid 463 
Than wol we thusconcludcu and dyffync : wcyowcomaundc 
. .that, of thise false inen our rcble foon, ye do punyshment. 
1568 Gkakton Chron. II. 3*1 Authoritie to enquire, intreate, 
defyne and determine of all mancrof causes, quercls, debtes. 
158a Monday Disc. E. Campion Cb, Neither was that 
barro appointed to define on causes of conscience. x6xa 
Bacon Ess. Judicature (Arb.) 450 The vniust ludge. .when 
hee defineth amisse of lands and property. 

+ 5 . To state precisely or determinately ; to specify. 
(Const, with obj. clause or simple obj .) Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Trovius nr. 834 Wherforc I wol deffyne, . 
That trewely for ought I kan espie Thcr is no verray wele 
is !>is world here. 1561 Daus tr. Bid linger on A/oc. (157 \) 
16 6 h, The day of iudgement can no man diffine. 1563 vV. 
Fui.kk Meteors (1640) 46 Cardan plninly defineth, that Am- 
ber is a mineral. 1669 Boyle Cont. Ntrw Fxfier. 1. (1682)80 
Even clouds. . may rea< h much higher than Carden, Kepler, 
and others have defin’d. 

+ b. intr. or absol. To make precise statement. 
c 1380 Wyclik Serin, xciii. Scl. Wks. I. 3jo Men shulden 
not here diffync, but }if God toldc it hem. 11430 I.ydg. 
Bochas t. ix. (1544) 17 a, Of her byrth fyrst ho doth defyne. 
1570 Ad it Khz. c. 7 8 a Persons being Bankrupt as is be- 
fore defined. 1600 H aki uyt Eiey. in. 54 (R.) How then can 
such men define upon other regions, .whether they were 
inhabited or not. 

8. To state exactly what (a thing) is ; to set forth 
or explain the essential nature of. (In early use ; 
To state the nature or properties of, to describe.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyius v. 271 Swych a wo my wit kan not 
defyne. 14x3 Lydc. Pilgr. Soivle v. i. (1859) 72 The beaute 
of this mansion no maye no man telle, ne diffync the ioyo, 
and the grete arrayc. 1484 Caxton Curtail 5 That thou 
mavst the better kuowe now the courte I wyl dcscryue and 
dyffync it to the. 1506 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 67 b, 
What it is, Saynt Bernardo declarcth . . diffynynge or dis- 
cribynge it in this wysc. 1555 Eden Decades Prof. (Arb.) 49 
Cicero defineth trewe glory to bee a fame of many and greate 
desert cs. 1677 Gale Crt. of Gentiles iv. 292 He that per- 
fectly comprehends and defines a thing gives limits and bounds 
to that thing in his intellect 1710 Addison Whig Exam. 
No. 4 ft Hu di bras has defined nonsense (ns Cowley does 
wit) by negatives. 1777 Priestley Matt, tjr Spir. (1782) l. 
xx. 257 Descartes defined the essence of the soul to consist 
in thinking. 1846 Mill Logic Introd. 8 1 To define, is to 
select from among all the properties of a thing, those which 
shall be understood to be designated and declared by its 
name. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 184 Genius has neon 
defined as 1 the power of taking pains 

b. To set forth or explain what (a word or ex- 
pression) means ; to declare the signification of (a 
word). [Not recognized by T.] 

153a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 608/2 All hys other 
sygnificacions I lette passe .. except onely that which he 
hath also diffyned false. 155* T. Wilson Logtke (1580) 14 
Therefore ye muste needcs have these Predicnmentea ready, 
when soever ye will define any worde, or give a naturall 
name unto It. 1724 Watts Logic 1. vi. § a In defining the 
name there is no need that we should be acquainted with 
the intimate nature or essence of tho tiling. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 175s (1887) I. 393 A lady once asked him how 
he came to define Pastern * the knee of a horse'. 1885 
Davidson Logic of Definition 86 Horse cannot be otherwise 
defined in a dictionary than as a well-known quadruped, 
used as a beast of burden and in war. 

O. intr. or absol. To frame or give a precise 
description or definition, 

1587 Turbrrv. Trag. T. (1837) 300 For that of love so 
derefy he definde. 104$ Milton Tetrach. <1851) 168 Then 
only we know certainly, when we cun define. 1736 Burke 
Suol. $ B. Introd. Wka. 1. 97 When we define we seem in 
danger of circumscribing nature within the bounds of our 
own notions. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 8x Hang 
It, Arthur, why do you set me defining? 
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7 . (ramf. Of properties; To make (a tiring) 
what it is ; to give a character to, characterize ; 
to constitute the definition of. 

1633 G. Herbert Temfile, Invitation ii, Come ye hither 
all, whom wine Doth define, Naming you not to your good. 
1648 Milton Tenure Kings(\Cy>) 55 Being lawfully depriv’d 
of all things that define a magistrate. 1875 Bennett & 1 )ykr 
Sachs's Pot. 1. iii. 180 The tout ensemble of properties which 
define the character of the natural group, class, or order. 

8 . To separate by definition, to distinguish by 
special marks or characteristics (from), rare. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. xii. (i860) 280 By this U defin’d 
The fop from the man of refinement and mind. 1830 Mur- 
chison Silur . Syst. 1. xxxiv. 456 It it difficult to define the 
subsoil of Silurian rock from that of the Old Red Sandstone. 

Defined (d/foi-nd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 -ki>.] 
Having a definite outline or form ; dearly marked. 
Alsoy^-. 

a 1727 Nrwton (J.\ When the rings appeared only hlnrk 
and white, they were very distinct nnd well defined. 1840 
Mrs. Somerville Conned. Phys.Sc. xxxvii. 4 36 The ccntial 
matter is so vivid and so sharply defined that the nebula 
might be taken for n bright stai. 1852 H. Rooeks Ed. Faith 
(185,1) 135 His [man’s] animal nature is more defined than 
his intellectual. 

Hence Defi’nedly adv. 

x8tx Scott Kenilw. xxiii, Definedly visible against the 
pure aruic blue of the summer sky. 

Deflnexnent (d/farnment). rare. [a. ol>s. F. 
difinement (1611 in Cotgr.), in OF. de -, defi, diffine - 
tnctit (see Godef.) termination, end, f. OF. dejiner : 
see Define v .] 

1 . Definition, description. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 117 Sir, his defincment suffers no 
perdition in you. 1867 Eng. Leader 15)000326 Definc- 
ment is always by the contrary. Everything Is defined by 
its contrary : iii^nt by day, dark by light. 

+2. Limitation, restriction. Oos. 

1643 II unton Treat. Monarchy j. ii. 16 This Eegall Allay 
and defiiienient of Power. 1644 — Vind. Treat. Monart hy 
iv. 27 A Civill and I^gnll defincment of Authority. 

Definer (d/Tarnaj). [f. Define v. + -erL] 
Ouc who or that which defines. 


Puttlnham Eng. Pocsic 111. xix. (Arb.) 219 margin, 
OiTsmus, or the Definer of difference. 1645 Milton Colast. 
(1851) 347 Yee see already what a faithfull definer wee have 
him. 1779 81 Johnson L. P. t /V/h? Wks. IV. 137 To cir* 
uimxc Hoc poetry by a definition wifi only shew the narrow- 
ness of the definer. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Uses Gt. Men 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 278 A definer and map-maker of the latitudes 
and longitudes of our condition. 

Defining (d/farniij), vbl. sb. [-jngL] The 
action of the verb Define; definition. 

1382 Wyci if Reek. xliii. 13 The diffynyng, or certeyntec. 
thcrof {dejinitio ejm\ vn to the lippe . . thcrof in cumiias, 
o nalmc. 1530 Pai_S(.h. 213/2 VifTyniii(i,dijhntssement t aiffi • 
nit ton. 158* Mulcastkr Positions xxxvi. (1887) 138 Plato 
in his . . defining of naturall dignities. x668 Wilkins Real 
Char. Dcd. Aij, The business of Defining, being amongst 
all others the most nice and difficult. 1847 Emerson Kefir. 
Men , Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 292 This defining is philosophy. 

Defining, ppl. a. [-ing -.] That defines. 

1773 J. Ross fratricide 1. 17 (MS.) Defining ears, which 
idolize The dignifying climax of thy verse. 1885 Athenaeum 
4 Apr. 441/2 The various defining spheres, 
t Defi'Xlish, v. Obs. rare. In 4 difflnisse, -Uuh. 
[ad. OF. definiss diffiniss lengthened stem of 
definiri see Define.) Dans. To define. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. 111. x. 88 pilke goode pat pou hast 
diffmi-ssed a lytcl her byfome. 


Definite (de*finit), a. (sb.) Also 6 diffynito, 
7 deflnit. [ad. L. definiPus defined, bounded, 
limited, distinct, precise, pa. pple. of defintre: 
see Define. Cf. obs. F, difinit , - ite (1504 in 
Godef.). J 

1 . Having fixed or exact limits ; clearly defined, 
determinate, fixed, certain ; exact, precise. (Of 
material, or. more commonly, immaterial things.) 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet, 1 Either it is an Infinite question 
andwithout ende, or els it is definite and comprehended 
within some endc . . 1 hose questions are called definite, 
which set forthe a matter, with the . . namyng of place, 
tyme, and persone. a 1586 Sidney Q.h The goddess, who 
in a definite compass can set forth infinite beauty. 1624 
Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98A Either by the definite will 
of God so ruling, or the peculiar sway of nature, which also 
is God’s working. 1691 T. H[alr] Acc. Nrw Invent. 122 
The clear and definite understanding of the several parts of 
the Ship. 1726 Ayliffb Parergon 50 In a charge of Adul- 
tery, the Accuser ought to set forth . . swrnic certain and defi- 
nite time. 1823 Lamb Elia Scr. 11. Confess. Drunkard , 
Those uneasy sensations . . worse to bear than any definite 
pains or at hen. *859 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 85,1 must give 
some decided and. definite answer, i860 Tyndall Glac 1. 
xxiv. 174 A definite structure wns in many places to be 
traced. 1874 Grkkn Short Hist. v. & 4. 238 Even this class 
[serfs] had now acquired definite rights. 

b. .transf. Said of persons, in reference to their 
actions (opinions, statements, etc.). 

i6xx Shaks. Cyrnb. j. vi. 43 Idiots in this case of fauour, 
would Be wisely definit. a 1619 Foiiikrby Atheorn. 11. vi». 
| 7 (1622) 377 As definite as hce„was in appointing the set 
time of tne dissolution of Babilon. Mod. Be more definite 


in your statements. 

2 . Grant, a. Applied, in German and Early 
English grammar, to those inflexions of the adjec- 
tive whidi are used when preceded by the definite 
article or some equivalent, b. Of verbs: ■« Finite. 
rare. o. Definite article \ a name for the demon- 


strative adjective the, and its 'equivalents in other 
languages, as indicating a defined or narticulari/cd 
individual of the species denoted l>y the noun, 
d. Fast or preterite definite : the name in French 
Grammar of the tense which coincides historically 
with the Latin preterite or perfect, and corresponds 
in sense to the Greek aonst and English simple 
past : c. g. it vint, he came. 

* 7 * 7 " 5 * m Chambers Cvcl. 1765 W. Ward Grammar 1. 
xxfi. 103 * The ’ is called tne definite article. Ibid. 1 v. ii. 1 stt 
Tho verb in this character [l.e. infinitive] mav be . used as 
a nominative case, 011 which a definite verb depends. 1824 
E Murray Eng. Gram. (cd. 5) 1 . 68 The is mllcd tho dch- 
nite article; because it ascertains what paiticular thing or 
things are meant: as, ‘Give me the book*. 1855 Forres 
Hindfisttini Gram. (1868) 18 Arabic nouns have nequcntly 
the definite article . of the language prefixed to them. 1874 
R. Morris Chaucers Pro/., etc. (Clar. Tress Ser) Introd. 
T3 Adjectives, like the modern German, have two forms — 
Definite and Indefinite, ‘l he definite Imm piecedcd hy the 
definite article, a demonstrative adjective, or a possessive 
pronoun, terminates in -/ in all t.tses of the singulai. 

3 . Hot. a. Said of inflorescence having the cen- 
tral axis terminated in a flower-bud which ojkmis 
first, those on the lateral branches following in 
succession : also called centrifugal 01 determinate. 
b. Of stamens or other parts of the flower ; Of 11 
constant number not exceeding twenty. 

1845 Eindi.KY Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 25 Stamens definite ; that 
is to say, obviously corresponding in number with the sepals 
and petals. 1876 J. D. Hookkr Pot. Primer 4s Definite, 
because the axis is terminated by a flower and docs nol 
elongate. x88o Gray .Struct. Pot. v. 144 The kinds of 
Inflorescence .. are all reducible to two types Indefinite 
and Definite, or . . Indeterminate and Determinate. 

B. sb. 1 . Something that is definite ; spec, in 
Gram. : + a. A definite tense ; b. A noun de- 
noting a definite thing or object. 

1530 PALbGR. Introd. The fyrst [conjugation ] is chefly 
ruled by K, saufe that in his diffy idles ho lorneth into A. 
1817 Cqlfridok Piog. Lit. 144 1 'ancy has no other < outliers 
to play with, but fixities and definites. 1845 SionDAKr 
Gram, in hncycl. Met rap . 1 . 55 The l^itiu nouns in to |as 
actio) berm properly to have been definite* ; that is to s.iy, 
that they originally signified only a certain number of acls, 
and not action in general. 

+ 2 . 4 Thing explained or defined * (J.). Obs. 

17*6 Ayi.iifk Panrgou no Spain/ Bastaidy is nothing 
else but the Definition of the general, and the g metal again, 
is nothing else but a Definite of the .Spain/. 

Definitely (de-fmitli), adv . [f. prer. 1 -LY ~ ] 
In a definite manner ; determinately, pmiscly. 

1581 Mulcastfr Positions xxxvi. (1BB7) 140 For the 1 huh t* 
of wittes definitely. 165* Honm s t.ovt. V .Sm, xvi. § 4 265 
He must definitely acknowledge him, a 1800 II. Bi aim 
Serm. III. iv. (R ), [Middle age] cannot have its jieculi.u 
character so definitely marked and as< ertniin d. 1807 Fmi i 
man Norm. Com/. (1876) 1 . iv. 187 The relations httwci n 
Normandy and Brittany wcic now definitely settled, 

Definiteness (definitnus). [-NXH8.] The 
quality of being definite. 

1727 Bailkv voh II, Definiteness, certainty, limitedness 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit . 1. ix. §5 The definiteness of solo 
tion, which numerical problems admit nnd irqunc. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 487 Fiom this want of dUinitcm s*. 
in their language they do a great deoil of harm. 

Definition (defini’jan). Forms : a. 4 -6 difll- 
nicioun, etc. (with usual interchange of i nnri^), 
5-6 -tion, etc., 6 Sc. -tioun; P. 5-6 defl-, 0 
defynioion(e, 6- definition, [a. OF. de-, de/-, 
diffinicion (also definisonf ad. I,, difim/ion-cm 
(also in MSS. dtf), n. ol action from definite : 
see J >ekjnk. CC IT. dijf-, deffinu io , Sp. definition , 
It. difinizione .J 

+ 1 . The setting of bounds or limits ; limitation, 
restriction. Obs. rare . 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife’s Prol. 25 Yit herd I never tellen . . 
Uppon this noumbro diffmicioun. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
403 b/3 Thcnnc said he ben they knowrn which men shal 
suffre thyse passyons without dyffynycion. 

2 . The action of determining a controversy or 
question at issue; determination, decision; spei. a 
formal decision or pronouncement of an ecclesi- 
astical authority. Oos. exc. in specific use. 

1382 Wyclif Van. xi. 36 Diffmicioun, or dome [1388 deter- 
mynyngc] is fully don. 1532-3 Ad 24 Hen, CHI, c. 12 fi 9 
A finall decree, sentence, judgement, diffinicion, and drtet- 
minacioti. 1552 Aim Hamilton Latah. (1884) 4 1 1 ’lie ih irr- 
minatiounx and diffinitiouns of general counscllis. 1634 K. 
H, Salernes Regiment 13 This question . . whether a man 
should cate more at Dinner, or at Supper. For definition 
hereof, it i* to be noted [etc.]. x66i Bramiiam. Just V ind. 
via. 241 This challenge of infallibility chminishcth tlieii 
[councils’] authority, aiscrcditeth their definitions. ^ 1864 
J, H. Newman A pot. 392 Infallibility cannot act outside of 
a definite circle of thought, and it must in ail its decisions, 
or definitions, ns they arc called, profess to be keeping 
within it. 

3 . Logic, etc. The action of defining, or stating 
exactly what a tiring is, or what a word means. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) *68 Definition Is that which 
refines the pure essence of things from the circumstance. 
1690 I/Ockk Hum. Und. hi. iii. f 10 Definition being nothing 
but making another understand by Words, what Men the 
Term defind stands for. 1730 Bailey (folio), Definition 
(with Logicians), an unfolding the essence or being of a thing 
by its kind and difference. xSjBJ. Martinf.au Stud. C hr. 226 
Definition is always an enclosure of the true by exclusion of 
the false* i860 Abe. Thomson Laws Th. % 54. 82 Definition 

18 * 
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expounds all the merles implied in the notion, and so 
represents to us the nature or specific character of it* 
— $ 6y. in. 1M5 W. L. Davidson Logn of Definition 3a 
It is the object of Definition to determine the natureor 
meaning or signification of a thing; in other words, definition 
is the formal attempt to answer the question, ‘What is it?’ 

4 . A precise statement of the essential nature of 
a thing ; a statement or form of words by which 
anything is defined. 

1398 Trlusa Barth, Dt P. R. xix.cxvi. (* 495 ) 9™ Some 
thynges bnue but one dyffynycyon. c 1450 tr. V e Imitationt 
1. i. 2, 1 desire more to knowe compunccion ben hi* dilfinycion. 
1551 T. YV11 . son l.ogike 14 A definition of the substauncc is 
a speach which sheweth the very nature of the thing. 157s 
Diooi<s Pantom. 11. v. M ii b, Of quadrangles, .there are hue 
sortes, a* appeereth in the Diffmitions. 1833 Massing!- R 
Cua> titan \. iv, His victories but royal robberies, And his 
true definition ~ A Thief. 1710 Steele Tatter No, 62 P 14 
Propriety of Words and Thoughts, which is Mr. Dryden’s 
Definition of Wit. *758 Johnson /tiler No. 1 P4 It has been 
found hard to describe man by an ndcuuate definition. 184s 
Grove Corr. Phys. Borer* 75 The old definition of force 
was, that which caused change in motion. 1864 Bow kn Logic 
94 A Definition consists pi imarily of two parts, the Proximate 
Genus and the Specific Difference of the Concept defined, 
b. A declaration or formal explanation of the 
signification of a word or phrase. [Not recognized 
by Johnson.] 

ta 1500 Wycltfs Wycket Sub-Title, A verye brefe dlffmition 
of these wordes, Hoc rsi corpus mtum. 1351 T. Wilson 
Logike 14 A definition of a word is any mancr of declaration 
of a word, 17*4 Waits Logic 1. vi. 9 2 A definition of the 
name being only a declaration in what sense the word is 
used, or what idea or object we mean by it. 1755 Johnson j 
Prefi to Diet. , As nothing can be proved but by supposing ; 
someth! intuitively known, and evident without proof, 
nothing can be defined but by the use of words too plain to 
ndmit a definition. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1755(1887) j 
I, 293 The definitions nave always appeared to me such 
as indicate a genius of the highest rank. . . A few of lus 1 
definitions must lie admitted to be erroneous. 1885 W. L. J 
1 )a\ idhon Logic of Definition 87 No (dii lionary] definition ' 
of ‘Gold* will be sufficient that does not contain a reference I 
to its colour, which supplies us with the distimt meaning 
‘golden’. 

5 . The action of making definite ; the condition 
of being made, or of being definite, in visual form 
or outline; distinctness; spec. the defining power 
of a lens or optical instrument, i.e. its capacity to 
lender an object or image distinct to the eye. 

1859 Rout Brittany 137 Wc were content . . to sacrifice 
the artistic definition of the tree*, i860 Tyndall Giac. 1. 
xviii. 125 The stratification, .was shown with great beauty 
and definition. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astrcm. II. i. 138 The 
definition of this telescope is very fine. 

b. gen. Definiteness, precision, exactitude, rare. 
1866 Akovi.i Reign Law 1. (cd. 4) 8 A fallacy is getting 

hold upon us from a want of definition in the use of terms. 

6 . Comb. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 200 Alas, for our 
poor definition-cutter, with lus logical scissors 1 

Defini tional, a. rare . [f. prec. + -Ah.] Of, 

pertaining to, or of the nature of a definition. 

1860 Athenaeum n Sept. 329 The definitional rule judi- 
ciously laid down by Mr. Hn/litt, that a proverb should nave 
a figurative sense, an inner sense or nn approximate sense. 

Definitive (d/frnTtiv),<7. and; A Forms: 46 
diffinityf, -inytlf, «ynytif(e, 5 defynytytfe, de- 
fenytyfife, 6 dyfflnatyue, deflnytiue, 6-7 diffl- 
nitive, 7 deflnative, 6- definitive, fa. OK. de- 
finitify diffinitif -ive (12th c.), ad. L. de-, diffini- 
tiv-us, f. ppl. stem of deft hire : see Definite.] 

A. ctdj. Having the function of defining, or of 
being definite. 

1 . Having the function of finally deciding or 
settling ; decisive, determinative, conclusive, final ; 
esp. in definitive sentence , and the like. 

Chaucer Doctors T. 172 The Jug© answerd of hit 
in his absence I may not ^iue diflinityr sentence, 1474 
Caxion Chtsst in. vi. Hvb, The theef was. .taken.. and by 
sentence diffynytif was hanged. 15*3 Ld. Burners Froiss. 

I. xxiv. 35 It was the moneth of May folowyng, or [arerc] 
they had aunswere dyffinatyue. 1387 Studbfs Anal , Abus. 

II. (1882) 106 Maye they as CapytaTl fudges, geue definytiuc 
sentence of lyfc and death vpon malefactors. s6ox R. 
Johnson Kingd, 4* Comsmo . (1603)^7 Upon hearing of both 
parties, judgment definntivc is given, and may not be 
repealed. 1688 Anrw. Talon's Pica 3 Barely to say with 
a definitive Gravity, Here's a great abuse.^ 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) 1. 11 Expecting a definitive answer. 1763 
Wilkes Corr. ( 1805) I. 84 The definitive treaty is now signed. 
1,855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 527 A jury hud pronounced : 
the verdict was definitive. 

+ b. transf. of persons. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Mr as. for Af. v. i* 432 Neuer crane him, we arc 
defimtiue. .Away with him to death. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War iv. v. (1647) 176 Desiring rather to be sceptical! then 
definitive in the causes of Gods judgements. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 104, I will make you . . my adviser in this 
matter, though not, perhaps, my definitive judge. 

c. That settles or determines bounds or limits. 
i860 J. P. Kennedy IV. Wirt I. xiii. 164 (This] point of 

view should lead to a just and definitive limitation of the 
boundaries. 

2 . Having the character of finality as a product ; 
determinate, definite, fixed and final. In Biol. 
opposed to formative or primitive, as definitive 
organs , definitive aorta . 

a 1639 Wotton (J >, (It] being tbe very definitive sum of 
this art, to distribute usefully and gracefully a well chosen 
plot 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. A/. 1. vi, Other Authors 
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write often dubiously, even in matters wherein is expected 
a strict and definitive truth, itai J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 174 The temporary system established 
by the law of ist August, 1793. The definitive system 
established by the law of ioth December, 1709. 1863 Dotty 
Tel. 20 Oct. 4/4 Some days will probahlv efapse before wc 
shall be able to announce a definitive result. 1878 Newcomb 
Pop. Astron, tii. v. 399 A definitive orbit of the comet, 1888 
Rollf.ston & Jai kson Fonns of Animat Life 803 The 
primitive ovum divides; one of the cells thus produced 
grows into the definitive ovum. 

+ 3. Metaph . Having a definite position, but not 
occupying space : opposed to circumscriptive. Obs. 

1 * 5 * 9 * *6«4 see Definitive i Y a.] 1657 Hobbes Absurd 
Grom. Wks. VII. 385 Definitive or circumscriptive, aiul 
some other of your distinctions . . are but snares. 1663 
Gi anvii l Seeps. Set. xiii. 73 Who is it that retains not a 

? rcat part of the imposturcj by allowing them a definitive 
//*/, which is still but Imagination? 

4 . That makes or deals with definite statements. 
a 1610 Fo'i hkhhy Atheom. 11. ix. § a (16221 2y6 Plutarch is 
more definitiue, and punctual!, in this point. 186a Lit. 
Churchman VIII 6/1 We should be glad to see more de- 
finitive teaching on the nature of Church Communion. 

6. That serves to define or state exactly what a 
thing is; that specifics the individual referred to; 
esp. in Gram. (Formerly used of the Definite 
article, and of the Finite verb.) 

1731 Bailey vol. II, s.v. Article , Definitive Article, the 
article (the) so 1 ailed, as fixing the sense of the word it is put 
before to one individual thing. 176* W. Ward Gram. iv. 
iv. 164 Of the verb defmitivo. 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag;. VIII. 797 To preserve a name of sect, which ought to 
be simply definitive, from sliding into a term of reproac li. 
18x4 I*. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 231 When n noun of 
multitude is preceded by a definitive word, whi< h clearly 
limits the sense to an aggregate with an idea of unity, it 
requires n verb . in the singular number : as, *A company 
of troops tons detached ’. 1854 F.i 1 1< ott Galat. 87 *1 lie . . 

definitive force of the article. 

0 . Concerned with the definition of form or out- 
line. rare . 

1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXVI. 115 The lino- 
Icss delicate contours of youth and bloom embarrass the 
definitive skill even of a Correggio. 

B. sb. (the ad/, used ellfpt.) 

+ 1 . A definitive sentence, judgement, or pro- 
nouncement. Obs. 

1595 Huiibockk Apoi. Infants Unbapt. it Is there no par- 
don from this general damnatorie sentence and crucll de- 
finitiue t 1660 K. Coke Pcnver * Snbj. 134 Judgment is 
the definitive of him who by right commands, permits, or 
foibids a thing. 1804 Eurof. Mag. in Spirit Pub. 7 mis. 
(180s) VIII. 135 In spite 0! the Definitive, we shall have 
another battle of the books. 

2 . Gram. A definitive word. 

1731 Harris Hermes ( 1841) 170 Definitives, .arc commonly 
called by grammarians, ‘ articles,* articuli , < 5 p 0 p«. They 
are of two kinds, either those properly . . so called, or else 
the pronominal articles, such as this , that, any , &c. 1786 98 
H. Tooke Parley I. 20 About the time of Aristotle, when 
a fourth part of speech was added,— the definitive, or article. 
t8*4 h. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 , 71 As articles arc by 
their nature definitive* . . they cannot be united with such 
woids a* arc ..ax definite as they may l»e ; (the personal 
pronoun* for instance). 

Definitively (dflvnltivli), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-ly 2.] In a definitive manner. 

1 . So as to decide or settle the matter ; decisively, 
conclusively, finally, definitely. 

i$3*~3 Act 24 Hen. VIII , c. 12 6 2 All causes testamen- 
tary . ..shall l>e . . finallyc and diffinitiuely adjudged and 
determined within the Kyngcs Jurisdiction. 1639 Gf.ntilis 
Servita's Input's, xxxvi. (1676) 833 Contumacious Persons 
shall be banished, cither definitively, or for a time. 1659 
Milton Civil Power in Eccl. Causes Wks. (1847) 415/1 No 
man, no synod, no session, .can judge definitively the sense 
of Scripture to another man's conscience. 1733 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. lit. xiii. 198, I desired he would tell mo defi- 
nitively what number of men he would give me for a guard. 
1836 Froudk Hist. Eng, (1858)1. ii. 132 Henry, .definitively 
breaking the Spanish alliance, formed a league with F rands l. 
j 1871 Blaokik four Phases i. 55 To settle definitively that 
much-vexed question. 

! t 2 . Metaph . So as to have a definite position, 
but not take up space : see prec. 3. Obs. 

i$»9 More Dialogs it. Wks. 188/1 Though thei be not 
cyrcumxcribed in place, .yet nre thei and angels also diffini- 
lively so placed where thei 1>« for the time. 1624 De Lawne 
tr. Du Moulin s Logick 27 The Philosophers, .say that Bodies 
arc in a place circumscnptivdy, and Soules definitively; 
liecau.se Soules are not limited or circumscribed by place, 
and yet a man may say . . that they are here, or there, and 
not els- where. 17x1 tr. WerctifeU Disc. Logout. 96. 

Defl’mtiyenes*. [-nubs.] The quality of 

being definitive ; determinativeness, decisiveness. 

17*7 Bailf.y vol. II, Definttiveness , decisiveness, etc. tBes 
Bl th lew. Mag. L. 160 Southey is .. thoroughly English, 
however, in tne historical definitiveness and decision of his 
rcligipus convictions. 1873 Postb Gains lit. Comm. (ed. 2) 
361 The earnestness and definitivctiest of the resolutiqfi. 
De'flnitize, v . rare . [f. Definite b. + -ize.] 
trans . To make definite. 

*876 A. M. Fairbairn in Contemp. Rev. June 135 The 
Church . .definitized and generalized opinions. x88t Bletcktu. 
Mag . Nov. 632 The ‘his’ then outstanding had to be 
definitised. 

Definitor (definortoj). Also 7 diffini tor 
[a. L. defintlor , agent-n. from deftntre to Define.] 

1 . An officer of the chapter in certain monastic 
orders, charged with the * definition * or decision 
of points of discipline. 
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1648 Gage West Ind. iii. (1655) 7 When the Provinciall 
Chapter is kept, then . . ix there one named by name of 
Procurator or Dtffinitor, who is to goe in the name of the 
whole Province to the next election of the Generali. 1704 
Collect. Voy. (Church.) III. 51/1 [St. Francis] having been 
Definitor of nis Order. 174^ A. Butler Lives Saints, 
Bonaventnre VII. 194 The saint held a general chapter at 
Nurlxmne, and in concert with the definitor* gave a new 
form to the old Constitutions. x86 7 R. Palmer Life P. 
Howard 15 note. The order [Dominicans] is governed by 
a master-general with hi* council of definitors, 

+ 2. A kind of surveying instrument : see quots. 
1664 E\klvn ti. Err art's Archtt. 153 This whole Jmtm 
ment .consisting of Horizon, Ruler, and Plummet wc shall 
call our Definitor. 1793 Smpaton Ed y stone L. § 97 The 
instrument will shew tnc situation, distance from the center, 
and depression of any given point, .below the plane of the 
dial, .which instrument he calls a Definitor. 

Definitnde (d/Tinitiwl). [f. I,. dcfinU-us, 
Definite, after infinitude, multitude : set.* -tube.] 
The quality of being definite; definiteness, precision. 

1836 Sir W. Hamilton Study Math. Discuss. (1852) 275 
Destitute of the light ami definitude of mathematical repre- 
sentations. 186a I.atham Channel 1 * 1 . iii. xiv. led. 2) 33? 
Results of remarkable precision and definitnde. 1873 Vr nui 
Lrareitus 66 There would be no definitnde of leaf or 
flower. 

t Defix (d/lVks), v. Obs . [f. L. difix-y ppl. 

stem of dififire to fasten down, f. De- 1. 1 + figure 
to Fix, fasten. The early example of the pa. pple. 
appears to have been formed immed. after L. 
defix- us y with Eng. ppl. suffix.] 
trans. To fasten down ; to fix firmly, definitely, 
or earnestly 1 lit. and fig.). 

1432-50 ti. Jl/gdrn (Rolls) I. 243 The spere of the mes- 
stngeic defixede in to the erthe schewede a prcnosticacion 
and as a begynnengo of fijhte. 1508 Hakluyt Voy. I. 11. 
3 <> fU.) They were constrained to dense their princely .scale 
and habitation in tb.it extreme prouince of the north. 1605 
J. Dose Confut. Atheism 16 The eyes of the people will he 
defixed vpon them. 1664 H. More Myst. Ini/. 264 Those 
Ten Horns answerable to the Rcnst with ten Horns in 
Daniel, .seem to defix and determinate the Prophecy to that 
sense. 1679 J. Goodman Penit . Pard. 11. i. (1713) 146 When 
a man . . uefixes his thoughts, and suspends his determina- 
tion till he see plain reason to imline him this way or that. 
Hence + Defi xed, deflxt tfl. a. 

163a Gaulk Magastrom. 280 With defixed eyes and dis- 
tracted countenance. 1681 Glanvii i. Sadductsmns 11G In 
intent and defixed thoughts upon some, .object. 

t Defixion (dflrkjan). obs. [ad. lato J.. de- 
fixibn-eniy n. of action f. defighe to fasten down, 
etc. (sec prcc.).] Fixing, fastening. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 1. ix. 20 By tbe defixion of oui 
Phansy upon what is most gross and sensible. 

Deflagrabi’lity. rare. [f. nexi : see -m\] 
Deflagrable quality, readiness to deflagrate. 

a 169* Boylf. IVh*. I. 362 (R ) The opinion of the ready 
deflagrability (if 1 may so speak) of snlt-petre. 

Deflagrable (dcflagrab'l), a. rare. [f. L. 

deflagra-rc to I IkfLaOHATK -f -ni.i:.] 
a 1691 Boyle Wks. I. 538 (R.) More inflammable and 
deflagrable. 

Deflagrate (<lc*flagnrit), v. Phydn. [f. L. de- 
flagrat-y ppl. stem of deflagrdre to burn away, 
bum up, consume, f. De- I. 3 + flagrare to burn.] 

1. trans. To cause to bum away with sudden 
evolution of flame and rapid, shaip combustion 
{e.g. a mixture of charcoal and nitre thrown into 
a red-hot crucible). 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Deflagrate, to Inkindle and burn off 
in a Crucibk; a Mixture of Salt or some mineial Body with 
a Sulphureous one. 1794 J. Hutton Phtlos . Light, etc. 208 
When coal is deflagrated with nitre. 1876 .S'. Kens. Mus. 
Catal. No. 1369 The spark from this battery deflagrates 
a platinum wire a foot long. 

2. intr. To burst into flame and bum away 
rapidly. 

1730 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 449 Neither these, nor those of 
Cheltenham, will deflagrate or flash in Touch- Paper, nor on 
burning Charcoal, as true Nitre will do. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. *f Exp. Philos . II. xx. 376 Such a degree of heat ns 
would cause the nitre to deflagrate. 1803 Edin, Rer. III. 
25 Let & drop of water be projected upon this liquor.. it 
instantly deflagrate* with a slight explosion. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 161 When thrown on the fire it deflagrates. 
Hence De’flagrated, De'flagrating ppl. adjs . 

17 66 Amory Bnncle (1770) IV. 93 The deflagrating nitre 
consumes the sulphur ot the antimony. 1788 Keir in Phil. 
Trans. LXXVlII. 327 Giving a deflagrating quality to 
paper soaked in this liquor. s8tt Faraday Exp. Res. xvi. 
78 A black residuum is left, .which, .when heated, .is found 
to be deflagrating. 1831 T. P. Jones Convers. Chetn. xxii. 
229 The deflagrated charcoal. 

Deflagration (deflagr^-Jan). [ad. L. defla- 
gration- em, n. of action from deflagrate to De- 
flagrate. Cf. mod.F. dtflagratu>n!\ 

1 1. The rapid burning away of anything in a de- 
structive fire ; consumption by a blazing fire. Obs. 

1607 J, King Serm. 30 A type of tho deflagration of 
Sodome and Gomorre. a 1633 Lennard tr. Charroris Wisd. 
111. iv. viii. § x (1670) 300 Witness that great deflagration. . 
in Constantinople. 1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 88 By sup- 
posing innumerable deluges and deflagrations. 1768 Potter 
Sophocles Pref. to CEdipus (R), Till the mountain.. dis- 
charges Its torrent fires, which . . carry with them deflagra- 
tion, ruin, and horror. 18x1 Pinkerton Petrol. II. 547 In 
Fifeshire . . a coal-mine has continued in a state of defla- 
gration, at least since the time of Buchanan, 1560. 1836-7 
Sir W. Hamilton Ltd . Metaph. (i877> II. xxxix. 381 We 
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see.. the fall of a spark on gunpowder, for example, fol- 
lowed by the deflagration of the gunpowder. 

t b. Of a volcano : A blazing out into flame. 

1601 Ray Creation it. v. (1732)259 The great Deflagrations 
or Eruptions of Volcanos. 

2. Physics . The action of deflagrating; rapid, 
sharp combustion with sudden evolution of flame ; 
csp. the sudden combustion of a substance for the 
purpose of producing some change in its com- 
position by the joint action of heat and oxygen (cf. 
quot. 1 831 > ; also, the sudden combustion and 
oxidation of a metal by the electric spark. 

1666 Hoyle Orig. Formes 4- Qual., Nor were oil its in- 
flammable parts consum'd at one deflagration. 1674 Phil. 
Trans . IX. 10a The deflagration of Niter. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Deflagration .. In Chymistry, the inkindling 
and burning off in a Crucible a Mixture of a Salt or of some 
Mineral ltody with a Sulphureous one, in order to purify 
the Salt, or to make a Regulus of the Mineral ; as in the 
preparing of S at Prunellut and Refit* lux of Antimony, 1754 
Phil. Trans. XLVI 1 I. 679 A violent deflagration arose, and 
the plntina was almost instantly dissolved. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. Art II. 282 Galvanic batteries .. the 
larger the plates, the greater is their power of deflagration. 
183* T. P. Jones Convcrs. Chem. xxit. 228 T he metals are 
sometimes oxidized by what is called deflagration. That 
is, by mixing them with nitre, and projecting the mixture 
into a red hot crucible. 

Deflagrator (deflilgrtfitai). [agent-n. in I,, 
form, from deflagrare to Deflagrate.] An in- 
strument or apparatus for producing deflagration, 
csp . a voltaic arrangement for the production of 
intense heat. 


1824 Longk. in Life (1891) I. v. 51 The galvnnick heat 
produced by Professor Hares deflagrator. 1827 Wkucns in 
Meek. Mag. VII. 425 The Safety gas deflagrator, an oxy hy- 
drogen blowpipe on an entirely new .principle. 1876 S . A ms. 
Mux. Catal. No. 1256 Hare's Calorimotor, or Deflagrator. 

Deflate ’t), v. [f. L. dcfldl-, ppl. stem 
of deflate, to blow away, f. Dk- I. 2 + flare to 
blow; but in mod. use tne prefix is taken arf Dk- 
T. i, down, or De- II. 1 .] irons. To release the 
air from (anything inflated). Hence Deflation* 
x8oi Strand Mag. II. 498/1 Spencer proceeds to deflate 
the balloon. 189a Cyi l. Tour* Club Gaz. Aug. 229 Iti case 
of repairs the tyie is deflated. 1891 Pall Mall G. 6 Aug. 
1/3 A new patent valve, possessing the long-desired means 
for deflation as well ns inflation. 


Deflect (d/flc kl), v. [ad.L. defle* t-crc to bend 
aside, or downwards; f. De- I. 1 , 2 + JlectHrc to 
bend.l I. bans. 

1. To bend down. Cf. Deflected 2. 

1630 I .oit o Pantans 72 They pray with demissive eyelids. . 
and with their knees deflected under them. 

2. To bend or turn to one side or from a straight 
line; to change the direction of; to cause to de- 
viate from its course. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. v. Wks. III. 57 It would argue 
no error sometimes to deflect our course. 1843 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. xxi. (1852)491 The current seemed to be deflet ted 
upward from the face of the cliff, i860 Trisi ram Gt. Sahara 
xvii. 287 The French . . will do nil in their power to deflect 
the stream of commerce to a more northerly channel. 1870 
( 5 . Prescott Sp. Telephone 1 In 1820, Oersted discovered 
that an electric current would deflect a magnetic needle. 

b. Optics . To bend (a ray of light) from the 
straight line ; csp . to bend away from a body. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans . LXXXVI. 264 The 
first knife deflected the images formed by the second, in 
precisely the same degree that it inflected those images 
which itself formed. 18x1 A. T. Thomson Land. Dish. 
(1818) p. xxxvii. When a lay of light moving in a straight 
line passes witnin a certain distance of a body parallel to 
its direction, it bends towards the body, or is inflected ; but 
when the body parallel to its course is at a greater distance, 
the ray is bent from it, or deflected. 1879 Harlan Eyesight 
in. 36 If we look at an object through a prism, the rays of 
light coming from it are deflected. 

3. fig. (in reference to a course of action, conduct, 
and the like). 

< 1533 H arpsfiicld Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 66 To avertc 
and deflect him from this enterprise. x6so Shelton Quia;. 
iv. ix. II. i»8 Let me (leave to the Supporter from whom 
neither thy Importunity nor Threats. .< mild once deflect me. 
.863 K 1 nolake Crimea 1 . i. 7 The personal and family 
motives which deflect the state policy of a prince who is his 
own minister. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18M C. II. ix. 540 The 
evil of all attempts to deflect the judgment by hope or fear. 


4. To turn or convert (a thing) to something 
different from its natural quality or use. 

1613 Purciias Pilgrimage vii. tii. (1614) 670 That Title of 
Preslegian (easily deflected and altered to Priest lohii). 
a Vfti Kkn Hymns Evan e. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 109 How 
God’s All-wise Superintending Will To greatest Good de- 
fleeted greatest ill* 

II. intr. 


6 . To turn to one side or from a straight line ; to 
change its direction ; to deviate from its course. 

1646 SiaT. Browne Pseud. Eh. 11. ii. At some parts of the 
Azores it [the needle] dcflcctctn not, but lyeth in the true 
meridian. 1696 Wiuston Th. Earth 1. (1722) 53 They seem 
to deflect from that great Circle in which they before were 
seen to move. *7*6 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 155 The same 
part of the Moon is turned towards the Earth, or at least 
does not deflect much from it 1879 R. H. Elliot IVritten 
on Foreheads II. 6 Then deflecting a little to their right, 
they got on a long ridge of grassy hill. 

8. fig- 

x6ia T. Jam as fe suits Doumfall 50 Kings do deflect from 
the Catholike Religion. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 


vi. x. Many creatures exposed to the ayre, deflect in ex- 
tremity from their natural! colours. <733-4 Wakruwion 
Nat. if Rev. Rclig. ii, The Mind . can. every moment, de- 
flect fiom the line of truth and reason. 1879 M. Arnold | 
Equality Mixed Ess. 81 The points where this type deflects 
from the truly humane ideal. 

Deflect (d/fle’kt), ppl. a. [f. as prcc. after ppl. 
forms in -cf, as erect . J Deflected, bent aside. 

1831 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Windows 105 So swept 
. .The marshalled thousands,— not an eye deflect To left or 
right. 

Deflected (d/lle’ktcd), ppl. a. [f. Deflect v . 

4- -ED.] 

1. 'Burned aside ; bent to one side. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xvi. 881 Monsoons arc, for 
the most part, trade-winds deflected. 1874 S. Cox J'itgr. 

Ps. vi. 121 Walking in subtle and deflected paths. 

2. Zool. and Bot. Lent or curved downwards ; 

*= I )K FLEXED. 

s8a8 Webster, Deflected. In botany, bending downward 
archwise. 1854 Woodward Alolluxca 11. 165 Glandiua.. 
cyc-teutacles deflected^ at the tips, beyond the eyes. 1867 
F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 195 The wings, .come up to 
an angle as it is termed, they are dcflcctccL 

3. Bhilol. Used to translate F. fldchi , a term 
proposed for the * strong * grade in ablaut series. 

<890 R. T. Elliott tr. / Henry's Cotupar.Gram. § 41. 47 
We may distinguish three chief grades, the normal grade, 
the weak or leduced grade, and the deflected grade ( fillin'), 
ibid. 48 I.-K. types, 'bhfydh (to trust), weak *bhidh , de- 
flected *bhoydh. 

Defle cting, vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] The action of 
the verb Deflect* 

i6«3 Couki.kam, Deflecting s, turnings from good to bad. 

Defle'cting, ///. a. [-ing 2 .] Tlmt dcflcUs. 

Deflecting magnet : a magnet used for deflecting a mag- 
netic needle, an in a galvanometer. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. I.XXXVI. 220 The ray 
moves in an ellipse by the inflecting, and an hyperbola 
hy the deflecting force. i85X'9 Sabine Man. Sit. Ena. 91 
Whrn the weather docs not permit the manipulation of the 
weights, deflecting magnets are substituted. 1837 Whkwell 
Hist. Induct. Si. II. 23 Giavity must act as a deflecting 
foi cc. 

Deflection : see Deflexion. 

Deflective (d/fle-ktiv), a. [f. Deflect v. + I 
-ivk. (I., analogies would give (reflexive.)] Ilav- ! 
ing the quality of deflecting. 1 

18x3 P. Barlow Math. Diet., Deflective forces. i88x 
Lubroi k in Nature No. 618. 411 In 1819. .Oersted had j 
discovered the deflective action of the current on the mag- 1 
nctic needle. 

Deflectometer (d* flektp- mrt cu ). [See - meter.] I 
(See nnot.) 

1874 Knight Put. Mech ., Deflectometer , an instrument 
for measuring the deflection of a rail by a weight in rapid 
motion . 

Deflector (d/fle ktai . [f. Deflect v. + -or 

for -ETt : the corresponding form on L, analogies is 
deflexor ,] An instrument or contrivance for de- 
flecting ; e. g. (a) a deflecting magnet ; (b) a plate 
or diaphragm for deflecting a current of air, gas, 
etc. 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 344 Dipping needle Deflector, for 
measuring the Variation and Dip of the Needle. 1879 
Thomson 8 c 'Fait Nat. Phil I. i. § 198 The ‘Deflector’, an 
adjustible magnet laid on the glass of the compass bowl 
and used.. to discover the ‘semicircular ' error produced by ! 
the ship’s iron. 1887 Pall Mall G. 4 June 12/1 These 
sprinklers consist of a plate and a deflector . . The deflector I 
is for the Durpose of breaking the column of water into } 
spray, which falls in a dense shower over the flames. I 

t Deflection. Obs.- ° [ad. L. defletidn-cm, it. 
of action from deflcrc to weep over, bewail, f. Pk- 
I. 3 + flere to weep.] 

1656 Blolnt Glossogr., Difletion , a bewayling or be- 
moaning. 

Deflex (d/‘fleks\ a. [ad. L. deflex-tts , pa. pplc. 
of deflective to Deklkct.j -^Deflexed. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Pot. xxvii, 420. In the common 
Bee Orchis it (the lip of the nectary] consists of five lobes, 
wlrnh are deflex or lmnt downwards. 

Deflexed (d/fle*kst),///. a. Zool. and Bot. [f. 
prec. + -KD.] Bent downwards ; deflected. 

1826 Kirby & Sr, Entomol. xlvii, (1828) IV. 386 'Flit* 
organs of flight are deflexed and do not lap over each other, i 
1845 Lindley Sch. Pot. iv. (1858) 41 Stem rough with , 
deflexed bristles. 1871 Siavklky Brit. Insects 127 Such ! 
insects as have the wings, when at rest, deflexed —lying over 
the body like a shelving roof. . 1877-84 F. E. Hulme Wild 
Ft. p. vi, Pedicels l>eanng fruit deflexed. 

Deflexibi'lity. [f. next + -ITV.J Capability 
of being deflected. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 263 The in- 
flexibilities of the rays are directly as their deflexibilities. 
*803 Ed in. Rev. VI. 25 He attempts to demonstrate some 
connexion between the greater deflexibility and the less 
rcflcxibility of the red rays. 

Inflexible (d/fle-ksib’i), a. [f. L. d?fltx-us 
(see Defi.kx' + -m.K.] Capable ef being deflected. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 234 It L 
evident that the most inflexible rays are also most de- 
flex ible. 

Deflexion, deflection (dtffe-kfon). [ad. L. j 
deflexidn-em , n. of Action f. deflect ere ( ppl. stem 
deflex -) to Deflect. Cf. mod.F. dd flexion (Diet. 
Acad. 1761, occurring also in 16th c. as deflection). 
The non-ctymological spelling deflection , now very 
common, is taken from the present-stem deflect- % 


associated with nouns of action from L. ppl. stem 
in -cel-, as collection , dissettion, ctc.l 

1. The action of bending down ; tnc condition ol 
being bent or curved ; also, a bend or curve (as a 
result). 

In Mech 'I he bending of any l>ody under a transveise 
strain ; the amount of this. In Rntom. The state of being 
bent downward, ns the deflexion of the wings when folded ; 
also, a dell*** ted part or margin. 

1663 Sir T. Hekukrt Trav. (1677) 206 'Ihc Mahometans 
rigiune the same onclv by a moderate deflexion of the head. 
i8ai 1 ’r Kix . old Ess, Cast I ton <1824) 73 When the weights 
were removed, the piece retained a permanent deflexion 
1879 Cassells Tee hi. Edtu. IV. 27(^2 The deflection of 
a beam supporting a lateral weight. 

2. The action of turning, or state of being turned , 
away from a straight line or regular path ; the 
amount of such deviation ; also, a turn or deviation 
(as an effect or result). 

1663. Phil. Irons. I. 105 Of which deflection he venture*i 
to assign the cause. 1831 BKrwsTtR Nnvton <iBss) 1 . xii. 
292 In 1684. Newton discovered that the moon’s deflexion 
in a minute was sixteen feet, the same as that of bodies at 
the earth’s surface. Hkksciih. Astron. viii. 267 De- 

flection from a straight line is only another word for mrva- 
ture of path. i86a Merinaik Rom. Emp. ( 1865) VII. lxi. 
329 They . . possibly noted the great deflection o! the toast 
southward from Cape Wrath. 

b. Of things immaterial. 

1603 Bacon Ady. Learn. 11. i. * 1 Of the works of nature 
which have a digression and deflexion fiom the ordinary 
course of generations, pioductions, and motions. 1648 \V . 
Mountague Devout Ess. 1. 112 (T.) King David found this 
deflection and indirectness in our minds. 1649 Jen. Taylor 
Gt. F.-vemp, 11. ix. 123 Deflexions in manners. 1840 I)k (Ji in- 
ci v Style iii. Wks. X. 190 We shall |>oint out the deflexion, 
the bias, which was impressed upon the Greek speculations 
in this particular. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. xiv. (1872) 86 
At tliis extreme point of spiritual deflexion and depression. 
1876 Mozi 1 y llniv. Serm. iv. G877) 84 The type of religion 
it has produced is a deflection from simplicity. 

3. The turning of a word or phrase aside from its 
actual form, application, or grammatical use. anh. 

1603 Hot 1 and Plutarch's Mor . 1311 By a little deflexion 
of the name, that Canicular qrDogge starie is called hvwi*. 
a 1619 Fothkmhy Atheom. 11. i. § 8 (1622) 191 That (ensure 
of Catullus (with a little deflection) might very fitly bee 
applied vnto him. 1639 O.Walkek Otatory 34 By a gentle 
deflexion of the same word, in changing the substantive 
with the adjective. 1807 G Cmai mkkj* Caledonia I. 1. iv. 

1 19 Gtym signifies strength; and heme, by a little de 
flexion, Gtym came to signify any strength. 1830 1 )e 
(Juincey Bentley Wks. 1890 IV. 1^1 note , A practice arose 
of giving to Greek names in as their real Greek termination, 
without any Roman deflexion. 

4. Eleclr. and Alagn. The turning of a magnetic 
needle away from its zero ; the measured amount 
by which it ia deflected. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, hh. 11. ii. 62 The variation of the 
compaxsc is .. a deflexion and siding hast and West fiom 
the true meridian. 1863 T yndall Heat ». 4 A moment’s 
contact suffices to produce a prompt and energetic deflection 
of the needle. 1865 Pall Mall G, 3 Aug. 1/2 The curious 
clcctt ical phenomenon known to electricians as * deflcaion ’, 
has to-day been observed through the United Kingdom. 

5. Optics, The bending of rays of light from the 
straight line. Ily Hooke applied specifically to 
the apparent bending or turning aside of the rays 
passing near the edge of an opaque body, called by 
Newton inflexion , and now explained as a pheno- 
menon of Diffraction. 

(Brougham tried to differentiate inflexion and deflexion : 
sec quot.) 

1674-3 Hooke Lect. Light Wks. (1705) 188 The Light from 
the r.dge (of a card or razorl did strike downwaids into the 
Shadow very near to a (Quadrant, though still I found, that 
the greater the Deflection of thi* new Light was from the 
direr t Radiations of the Cone, the more faint they were. 
1727-51 Chambers Cvil., Deflection of the Kays oj Light , 
is a property which Dr. Hook observed 167$ . . He wrys. lie 
found it different both from reflexion, and refraction . .'I h»n 
is the same property which Sir Isaac Newton calls Inflection. 
1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 228 Dtf. 1. If 
a ray passes within a certain distance of any body, it is bent 
inwards; this wc shall call Inflection. 2.^ If it passes at a 
still greater distance it is turned away; this may he termed 
Deflection. 1808 J. Webster Nat. Phil. 174 This deflection 
is supposed to proceed from the attraction of the^ denser 
medium. 1831 Brewb'i ek Newton viti. (1 839)99 In his pa pi r 
of 1674.. he l H ookcj. . described the leading phenomena of 
the inflexion, or the deflexion of light, as lie calls it. 

0. Naut. The deviation ol a ship from her tr Re- 
course in sailing. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Deflection, .hi Navigation, thr 
Tendency of a Ship from her true Course, by means of 
Currents, See. which divert or turn her out of her right Way. 

Deflexionize, -ed, -ation : sec De- II. i. 

t Dtfle’Xlty. Obs. [f. L. deflex -us Deflex 4 
-ity.] The quality of being deflected (said of rays 
of light : see Deflect 2 b, Deflexion 5). 

1797 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI I. 360 Wc 
may . . say that the rays of light differ in degree of rc- 
f rang ity, reflexity, and flexity, comprehending inrlexity and 
deflexity . .these terms . . allude to the degree of distance to 
which tne rays arc subject to the action of bodies. 

Daflexure (dlfie ksiui, -fle*kjui). rare. [f. L. 
deflex ppl. stem of deflective to Deflect f -tire ; 
cl flexure .] Deflexion, deviation ; the condition 
of being bent (down or away). 

. 1636 Blount Glouogr ,, l) flexure, a bowing or bend- 
ing. 1673 Ogilby Brit. Pref. 4 Deductions for the. .smaller 
Deflexures of the Way. 1845 Florist's Jml. 17 'Hie lip.. 
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instead of being saddle-shaped by the usual deflexure of the 
suit's, is pci feet ly flat. 

t Defloxcate, v. Obs. rat c - °. [f. L. defloc- 
fare, dejloecat - to pluck off, pluck, f. Dk- I. 6 + 
JlocC'Us lock, flock.) (See quot.) 

i 6#3 Cot KiitAM, Dejfncate, to we are out a thing. 

Deflorate (d/Ad^iA, deflor/t), a. [ad. L. dP- 
flbrat-us , pa. pple. of deft or are : see next. Cf. L. 
(itjlorerc to shed its bloom.] 

1. Pot. Past the flowering state : applied to 
anthers that have shed their pollen, or to plants 
when their flowers have fallen. 

i8«8 W’i i»m fc k, thflorate, in botany , having cast its farin, 
pollen, in f< < midaiing dust. Martyn. 1858 Cray Struct. 
Ju>t. (lloss., Dcjl Prate, past the flowering age. 

2, i Ikflowkred ; having lost virginity. 

1883 in S yd. Soc. Lex. 

Deflorate (de’flowit), v. rare . In 5 deflorate. 
[I. ppl. stem of late L. dc /Id rare to deprive of its 
flowers, ravish, f, Dk- I. 6 + fids t flor-cm flower.] 

1 1 . tram. To deflower (a woman). Obs. 

1 1470 Harding Chion. ent, vii, The women euer they 
diuiciatc in cucry place, nnd fouly defllorate. 

2 . To strip (a plant) of its flowers. 

18*9 K. Jessk /ml. Nat. 165 They (the chaffinches] will 
dcfloiate too the spikes or whorls of the little red archangel. 

Defloration (tlcfloriM’Jan). In 4-5 -ocioun, 
5-6 -aoion, -aoyon, 6 -atioun, deflouration. 
[a. OF. defloration (14th c. in Ilatzf.), ad. L. dc- 
jldrdhdn cm plucking of flowers, of virginity, n. of 
action from deflorate to Deflower.] The action 
of the >erb Deflower. 

1 . The action of deflowering a virgin. 

i 1400 MAUNDKV.(Koxl>.)\xxi. 141 pedefloraciounofmaydens. 
1483 C ax ton Gold. Leg. iy6b/a Tcllyng to hir the place & 
tyme of hir defloration. *536 Hki i.knden Cron. Scot. (1821) 

1. 190 He. .< omplanit lievdy the defloration of his dochtens. 
*763 Cnfc.su R1- Lett. IV ccclxxvi. 198. 1803 Med. Jrnl. 

IX. 71 Opinions generally entertained on tne subject of 
Defloration 1883 Syd. Sac. Lex . Defloration , a term for 
sexual connexion for the first time without violence, in 
distinction from rape. 

2. The culling or excerpting of the flowers or 
finest parts of a book ; a selection of choice pas- 
sages. 

1387 I KFVISA fligdcH (Rolls) VII. 371 pe whiche l»ook pis 
Robert d«*floured solcmpndic he, and took out pc beste, so 

( Ml it seined pat pat dcfloiacioun is now moic worby pan al 
»e grete volume. 161a Sh.de n in I Gay tons Poly.o/b. To 
Kdr. A iij, 1 he common printed Chronicle, which is. .but an 
Epitome or Defloration made by Koliert of Lorraine. 1696 
Uay in Lett Lit . Men (Camden) 203 Your History, were it 
icasonable for me to beg the defloration of it, would afford 
the greatest ornaments to it. 1747 Cartk Hist. Eng. I. 

Pi of 8 The Historia Hritonumout of which he says, he made 
those deflorations. 1800 R. Ellis in Hermatkena XVI. 184 
'I he d< flotations or MSS. containing excerpts. 

De florator. rare, [agent-n. f. I,, deflorate*. 
see nrcc.] One who excerpts the finest parts of a 
book or author, 

1647-8 Cf. I.anc.iiaine mAbp. [fisher's Le/t.{ 1686) 534 This 
is the same Robert, the deflorator of Marianus mentioned by 
Malmesbury. 

Deflore, deflour, obs. forms of Deflower. 

+ Defloxrrish, v. Obs . In $ do-, diffloryssh, I 
6 doflorisoh. [ad, OF. de(s)flourisS’, lengthened 
stem of de[s\flourir , now dtfleurir, to Deflower, 
f. Dk- I. 6 +florir,Jletirir to Flourish.] 

1 . tram. To deflower; alsoyfo to spoil, ravage. 
1494 Faryan Citron, vu. 304 Y* he shuld .. also defloryssh 
y ' emperours dmightcr. Ibid. vii. 410 1 he sayd bysshop. . 
had difllorysshcd a may den nnd doughter of the sayde sir 
Gautier. 1^38 1 ,ki and I tin. V. 4 Montgomerike deflorischcd 
by Owen Ohndour. 

2 . intr. To lose its flowers, to cease to flourish. 

1636 Trait Comm, Philip. iv, 10 It had deflourished then 
for a season, and withered, as an oak in winter. 

t* Deflourished ///. a ., having lost its flowers. 

1616 Drumm. ofc Hawth. Sonn . xlix, Deflourisht mead, 
where is your heavenly hue? 

t Deflow 9 v. Obs. rare - l . [f. De- I. 1 + 
Flow, after L. defludre to flow down or away ; see 
Defluence, etc.] intr. To flow down. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, hp. in. iv. 114 A collection of 
some superfluous matter dcflowing from the body. 

Deflower (d/flau»-j), v. Forms : 4-7 deflore, 
defloure, 5 7 deflowre, 4-0 deflour, 6- deflower. 

[a. OF. desflorer , desflourer (13th c. in Hatzf.), 
later defjlorcr, dtfleurir (Cotgr.), mod.F. d/florer *= 

Pr. dt/torar, Sp. desflorar , It. deflorare , repr. I,. 
defldnire to deprive of its flowers, 40 ravish, f. 
De- I. 6 + flds t fldr-etn flower. With this prob. is 
blended OF. desflorir , flourir (14th c.), in l6thc. 
defflorir , mod.F. d/jleurir in same sense, and 
intrans. The form is now assimilated to flower .] 

1 . tram . To deprive (a woman) of her virginity ; 
to violate, ravish. 

138ft Wyci if Et'clns.xx. a The lust of the gelding deflourcdc 
the ;ungc womman. 1393 (Jowkr Con/. II . 32a Which »igh 
her sustcr pale and fade.. Of that she haddc be defloured. 
*494 Fahyan C hron. vit. ccxxxviii. 378 The whiche . . he 
deflowred of hyr vyrgynytic. i$$9 W. Cunningham 
( osmogr. Glasse 196 They have thys use that whan any 
manne mancth, he must commit his wife to the priest to be 
defloured. 1611 Bible Ecclus. xx. 4 As is the lust of an 
Lunuch to defloure a virginc. 1775 Adair Amer. ind. 164 


I The French Indiana are said not to have deflowered any of 
our young women they captivated. 

2 , fig. To violate, ravage, desecrate ; to rob of 
its bloom, chief beauty, or excellence; to spoil. 

i486 in Surtees Mise. (1890) 56 This citie.. Wax never 
deflorid be force ne violence. x«oo-fto Dunbar Poems lxxii. 
53 With blude and sweit was all deflordc His face. 1596 
Spenser Uymnc Hon. Beautie 39 That wondrous pnternc 
. . layd up in secret store . . that no man may it see With 
sinfull eyes, for fcaie it to deflore. 1654 tr * Martini's 
Cong. China Aiv, I will not ..deflower that worth of its 
greatest benuty. 1660 Oaudkn Antisairilejius 7 It would 
never recover its beauty, .of late so much deflored. a 1716 
South Serin. I. i. (R.», Actual discovery (as it were) rifles 
and deflowers the newness and freshness of the object. 

os fi 1. Walton Lit. Kss. (1801) 60 [To] find a sanctuary 
which telegraph or telephone haa not deflowered. 

t«$. To coll or excerpt from (a book, etc.) its 
choice or most valuable parts. Obs . 

1387TRRVI8A Higden (Rolls) I. 39 pe whiche book Robert 
lhshon of Herfordc deflorede. Ibid. VII. 271 fscc Dkki ora* 
T10N2). 1781 Jf.T. Dillon Trav. Spain 229 After they had in 
a manner deflowered the mine, and got as much ore as they 
could easily extract. 

4 . To deprive or strip of flowers. 

01630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 173 The freezing winds 
our gardens do defloure. 1648 W. Mountaguk Devout Ess. 
1. xix. $6(R.)| An earthquake, .rending the cedars, deflower- 
ing the gardens. 1800 CamnikLI Ode to Winter 27 I>e- 
flow'ring nature's grassy robe. i8fto Kf.ats Lamia 11. 316 
Garlands . From vales deflower'd, or forest trees branch-rent. 

Deflowered (d/fluu*»*J(D, ///. a. [-ED.] De- 
prived of virginity, violated ; robbed of beauty or 
bloom ; marred, disfigured. 

1509 Hawes Past . Pleas, xi. xvi, Of Cercbus the deflowred 
pycture . . Lyke an horrible gyaunt fyree nnd womlerly. 
1003 Shaks. Mens. /or M. iv. iv. 24 A deflowred maid. 1647 
Cow'I.ky Mistress, Agst. Hope ii, The Joys which wc entire 
should wed, Come deflowr’d Virgins to our bed. 1887 T. 
Hardy Woodlanders iii, She would not turn again to the 
little looking-glass . . knowing what a deflowered visage 
would look back at her. 

Deflowerer (d/flctuoTOi). [-eu.] One who 
deflowers. 


1536 BellendeN Cron, SkoL D821) II. 53 Hir freindis.. 
cominnndit hir to schaw the deflorar of hir chastitr, 1645 
Milton Tetrach. (1851) i8pThe punishment of a deflowrer, 
and a defamcr. a 1677 Harrow Whs. (1687) I. xviit. 256 
A deflowrer and dcfilcr of his reputation. 17x3 Guardian 
No. 123 These dcllourers of innocence. 18x4-9 Lanpoh l mag. 
Com*. Wks.(i84fi) 1 1.7 Our Italy would rise up in arms against 
the des|K>iIer and denowerer. 

Deflowering (d/il(iu**rii]), vbl. sb. [-ing i.] 
The action of the verb Deflower ; violation. 

c 1400 Maundkv. (1839) xxviii. 286 Of old tyme, men 
hndden Ik*u dedc for deflourynge of Maydenes. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 138 b, Y 1 * rauishment and 
deflouring of his daughter. 1609 Rowlands Knaue rf 
Clubbcs 8 Villain .. Before the Lord you die, For this de* 
flowring or my wife. 1673 Lady's Calf. II. 8 1 p 7. 59 Every 
indecent curiosity, .is a deflowring of the mind. 

Deflowering, ///. a. That deflowers. 

164a Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 373 If unchastity in 
a woman. . l>c such a scandall and dishonour, then certainly 
in a man . . it must, though commonly not .so thought, be muen 
more deflouring and dishonourable. 

Dofluction, bad form of Defluxion. 
Defluence (de*fl/<ens). rare. [f. L. type *de - 
fluent ia, f. defluenDetn , pr. pple. of defludre, f. Dk- 
I. t + fludre to flow.] A flowing down or away. 

x 68 ih 5 J. Scott Chr. Li/e (1747) III. 28r They suffer 
n continual Defluence of old, and Access of new Parts. 
*803 Methodist Mag. XXVI. 36 There is a continual 
defluence and access of paits. 

+ De flnenev. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -f -ENCY.] 
The quality of flowing; fluidity. 

*665 Boyik Hist. Cold xxi. 630 'I he cold having taken 
away the dcflucncy of the oyl. 

Defluent (dc*fl«£nt ) a. and sb. rare . [ad. L. de- 
fluetit-em, pr. pple. of deflu-tre to flow down.] 
A . adj. Flowing down, decurrent. B. sb. That 
which flows down (from a main body). 

*6£» Gaulk Magastrom. 87 Planets, in respect of motion, 
postture, aspect ; sc. combust, peregrine . . applicate, de- 
fluent. 1890 A the norum ao Dec. 845/3 This ice . . breaking 
off into icebergs when its defluents reach the sea in the f jords 
which intersect Greenland. Ibid. 846/1 The defluents of the 
inland ice. 


+ Defluous (de*fl«as), a. Obs. rare. [f. L. dP- 
flu-us (f. stem of deflu-drt to flow down) + -ors.] 
Plowing down ; also, falling off, shedding. 

* 7»7 Bailey vol. II, Defluous , flowing down, falling, 
shedding. i8aa T. Taylor Apuleius xi. 361 Her most 
copious and long hairs.. were softly defluous. 

t DofllUC (drfltiks), sb. Obs. [ad. L. deflux-us 
a flowing down, a running off, f. ppl. stem of dh 
fludre : see above.] 

1 . A flowing or running down ; dcflnxion. 

*899 W* Buttes Dyet's Dry Din. Aa iij b, Head o’reflowna 
with britne deluge of defluxes hot. 16 *6 Bacon Sylva 
(1677) 8 677 The Deflux of Humors. 1636 Featly Claris 
XXVIU ; 365 A great defluxe of penitent teares. 1710 
I. Iuller Pltantt . Ex temp. 172 A Frontal with Mastic . . 
hinders the deflux of Humours. 

2 . transf. A falling off or shedding, rare. 

x68a Norris Hieroeles 130 Having suffered a deflux of her 
wings. 

3 . concr. An effluence, emanation ; «Dkfluxion 
3 b. rare . 

x6oa Holland Plutarch's A for, 1336 But say there should 
happly be some deflux or effluence that passeth from one 


world to another* 168a Crrrch Lucretius (1683) Notes 3 The 
constant deflux of divine Images which strike the Mind. 

t Defhrx, v. Obs. rare . [f. L. deflux ppl. 
stem of defludrei] intr. a. To flow down, b* 
To fall off in influence. Hence Deflirxed f>/l. a. 

1647 Neediiam Levellers Levelled 9 If wee obseive the 
middle time of this Eclipse or full Moone..shec defluxeth 
from the opposition of the Sunnc, to the Conjunction of 
Saturne. 1637 Tomlinson Benoits Disp. 520 It cohibits 
all fluxions, and cocts the defluxed humours. 

Defliudon (d/fl^kjon). Also 79 de Auction, 
[a. F. di fluxion ( 1 6th c., Calvin, Par 4 ), or ad. L. 
defluxioti'cm , n. of action from L. defludre to flow 
down, also, to fall off (as hair).] 

1 1 . A flowing or running down. Obs . 

1549 Combi, Scot. Prol. 14 The defluxione of blude hed 
payntit andc cullourt nil the feildis *616 Hayward Sand. 
Trout*. Soul I. ii. (1620)38 The emptying of an Houre-glas.se 
conststeth, not oncly in the falling of the last graine of sand, 
but in the whole defluxion thereof from the beginning. 1677 
Hale Prim. One. Alan. iv. viii. 370 By the dcflnxion 
of Waters. *83 tflllackw. Mag. X30CII. 644 It would be 
n needless defluxion of time to relate what took place. 

+ b. A falling off (of hair). Obs. rare. 

1698 Rowland Afou/ei's Theat. ///r.045 They cure , de* 
fluxion of hair, and the thinnesse thereofhowever conti acted. 

2 . Path. a. A supposed flow of 4 humours ’ to a 
particular part of the body, in certain diseases, b. 
The flow or discharge accompanying a cold or 
inflammation ; a running at the nose or eyes ; 
catarrh. Now rare, Obs. } or dial. 

1576 Lytk Dodoens v. xx. 576 [It] stoppeth all defluxions 
and falling downe of humouis. 1586 Sir A. Paulk r in Ellis 
Oiig. Lett. 1. III. No. 230. 7 Whome wc found in her bed 
troubled, .with a defluxion which was fallen into the syde 
of her neck. x6a6 Bacon Sytva( 1651) xi So doth Cold like- 
wise cause Rheumes, and Defluxions from the Head. 1666 
Lend. Gaz. No. 6/2 Monsieur Colbert is fallen vciy ill of 
a deduction upon his throat. 1744 F ranklin Pennsylv. Fire- 
Places W ks. (1 887) ! . ^96 W omen . . get colds . .and deductions, 
which fall into their jaws and gums. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 
F. II. xli. 517 A defluxion had fallen on his eyes. 184a 
Abdy Water Cure (1843) 221 A scorbutic ulcer in the leg., 
attended with a great deduction on the pait. x86o Motley 
Netherl. (i808) 1. vii. 455 Owing to n bad cold with 
a defluxion in the eyes, she was unable at once to read. 

+ 3 . concr. Something that flows or runs clown. 
1613 Crook k Body 0/ Man 277 The Nature of Seede no 
man that I know hath yet essentially defined . . Plato 
[calleth itj The dcflnxion of the spinall marrow. 1633 
T. Adams Eip. 2 Pd. iii. 18 (1865)884 Wc know, .that he 
can. .pour down putrid defluxions from above. 

f b. fig. An effluence, emanation, [tr. Gr. dirop - 
/>o^.] Obs. 

1603 Hot land Plutarch's Afor. 1307 The defluxion of 
Osiris, and the very apparent image of him. 1678 Cud- 
worth fn/elt. Sj/st. 15 According to Empedocles, Vision 
and other Sensations were made by anoppoai a\ijfjLdTinv, the 
Defluxions of Figures, or Effluvia of Atoms. 

t Defln xive, a. Obs. ff. L. deflux-, ppl. 
stem (Deflux v.) + -ivk.] 1 hat is characterized 
by flowing down. Hence Deflirxlvtly adv. 

1653 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 11. 133 Aliment, distii- 
buted by the veines through the whole frame dcfluxivcly. 

Defaedation : see Dkfepation. 
t Defoil, v.i Obs. Also 7 deffoile diff-. 
fad. F. dtfeuillc-r , in 13th c. dcs- % deffueiller , f. 
dcs- } def- (De- I. 6) + feuille leaf. Cf. mod. I,, de- 
flation'.] tram. To strip of leaves ; *= Defoliate v. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xvn. xxii, In dishurgening and 
defoilitig a vine. Ibid., How much thereof must be 
diffoiled. Ibid., It is not the manner to disburgen or deffoile 
altogether such trees. 

Defoil, v . 2 To trample down, crush, oppress, 
violate, defile : see Defoul v. 

Defoil sb var. form of Defoul sb. 

Defoliate (d/fjudi^t), a. rarer - 0 [ad. med.L. 
dP/oliat-us : sec next.] * Having cast, or being 
deprived of, its leaves f {Syd. Soc. Lex . 1883). 
Defoliate (dfipvli^t), v. [f. med.L. defoliate , 
f. De- 1 . 6 + folium leaf. Cf. Defoil.] traits. To 
strip of leaves ; also fig. 

*793 W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) II. No. z8. 212 To 
contemplate the decay of a great and ornamented mind . . to 
see it defoliated and withered. 1816 Kirby 8c Sp. Entomol. 
(1843) I. 173 One of these caterpillars, .is often so numerous 
ns to defoliate the apple trees by the road sides for miles. 
x88s Proc. Benv. Nat. Club IX. 425 Arbutus l/nedo was 
not only defoliated, but the stems, .nave been split. 

Hcncc Defoliator, that which defoliates; an 
insect that strips trees of their leaves. 

Defoliation (dffdulilt jon). [ad. L. type *dc- 
folidtidn-em f n. of action f. defoliate ; see prec. 
So in mod.Fr.] Loss or shedding of leaves. 

<659 H. L’Estrangb Alliance Din , Off. 222 At the time 
of the defoliation, or fall of the leaf. 1791 E. Darwin Hot. 
Card. n. x 8 note, The defoliation of deciduous trees is 
announced by the flowering of the Colchicum. 1866 Treat. 
Bot De/oliation, the casting off of leaves. 1884 Nature 
o Oct. 558/2 The observation of the first flowering and 
fruiting of plants, the foliation and defoliation of trees. 

Deforce (dflo°\is), v. Also 5-6 deforse. fa. 
AF. defarcer (1 ith c.) ■■ OF. def order ( des -, def A, 
f. des- t de - (Di- I. 6) + /order, forcer to Forge (or 
from the Romanic forms of these) : in med.L. dtf y 
deforciare (Dn Cange). Cf. Efforcb, Enforce.] 

1. Law . ( trans .) To keep (something) by force 
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or violence {from the person who has a right to 
it) ; to withhold wrongtully. 

fi«9S Britton i. xix. §8 Nor eschctes dcfforce* {trausl. 
Escheats deforced from usk Ibid . ill. xxi. # t Titsl qi la., 
rente deforce tient (tr. who holds the rent deforced) .J 
r 1470 Harding Chron . lxxx, i. Arthure. .emperour of Rome 
by title of right, [Whiche deforced] by Lucius Remain, 
Pretendyng hym for emperour of might. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Mai. 38 Command B. that, .he. .restore to M.. .her reason- 
abifl dowrie. . . And inquire him, for quhat cause he deforces 
and deteins the samine fra her. rfliLofui. Chron . 33 Nov. 
500 The cutter is said to have deforced Capt. Duncan's 
boat.. off the island of May. 1865 Nichols Britton II. 6 
It sometimes happens .. that he who has no right deforces 
the wardship from him who has a better right [dcjorcc la 
garde a celt qi major drat ad). 

f b. gen. To take or keep away by force. Obs . 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xiv. For you my wyfe, for you 
myne ownc Hcleine, That be deforced fro me, welaway. 
1494 Fauyan Chron . I. 215 (R.) This Lowys. .maryed the 
doughter of Guy. .the which after, for nerynesse ol kynne, 
was deforced from the sayd Lowys 

2. To eject (a person) by force from his property ; 
to keep (him) forcibly out of the possession of ; to 
deprive wrongfully. 

*<31 Dial, on Laws Eng. it. xxv. (1638) 109 Where 
a Parson of a Church is wrongfully deforced of his Dismes. 
1540 Act 33 Hen. IT / /, c. 7 § 7 Personnes .. dysseased, 
deforsed, wronged, or otherwyse . . put from their lawfull 
inheritance. 1586 F ernic Lancs Nobilitie 35 Stephen was 
a wrongfull possessour of the Crowne, for he deforced Mawd 
. of her right. 160a Fulbecke and Pt. Parall. 57 A Nuficr 
obijt ought to be brought by that Coparcener, who is de- 
forced from the tenements, against all tne other Coparceners 
which do deforce her. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind vi. 105 
[He] enters on the whole Land on the Death of the Ancestor 
and deforces the other, x86< Nichols Britton II. 257 Peter 
wrongfully deforces her of the third part of so much laud. 

3. So. Law . To prevent by force (an officer of 
the law) from executing his official duty. 

1461 Liber Pluscardcnsis xi. xi. (1877) I. 399 Deforsand 
serrefis, masaris or sergeand, 1579 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1597) 
§ 75 In case theoffieiar. .beis violently deforced and stopped 
in execution of his office. 1600 Skene Reg. Maj. Tabic 75 
Hr. quha deforces the kings oflicinrs, and stops the taking 
of jioynds. 1816 Scorr Antiq. xlii, If you interrupt me in 
my duty, I will .. declare myself deforced. 1885 Mam It. 
brant. 18 Mar. ^/7 Crofters charged with deforcing a 
sheriff’s officer while attempting to serve summonses for 
arrears of rent. 

+ 4. To commit rape upon, to force. Sc. Obs. 

1528 Lyniucray Dreme 1098 Tak tent, how prydful Tar- 
qnync tynt his croun, For the deforsyng of Lucres. 1536 
Hm.u ndln Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 173 Mogalius . . duforsit 
virginis and matronis. 

t Defo rce, sb. Sc . Obs, [f. the vb.] = De- 
forcement. 

1479 Act. Dorn. Cone. 33 (Jam ) That Johnc Lindissay . . 
sail restore to James lord Hnmniiltoune. .a kow of a di fort e, 
a salt inert, a mask fat. Ibid. 38 That he has made na 
deforss. 

Deforcement (d/ft>«»‘.isment). Law. fa. AF. 
and OF. deforcement (12th c.\ f. deforcer ; in mcd. 
L. (Scotch Stat.) dcforciamentum ; see prec. and 
-MKNT.] 

1. ‘The holding of any lands or tenements to 
which another person has a right * (Wharton, Law 
/ex.) ; the action of forcibly keeping a person out 
of possession of anything. 

1809 Skene Reg. Maj. cxxxv. 137 Gif any man complaines 
. . that he is vnjustlie deforced be sic ane man, of sic lands, 
or sic ane tenement, .the maker of the deforcement sail be 
summoned incontinent. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 173 
The fifth and last species ot injuries by ouster or privation of 
the freehold .. is that by deforcement. Ibid. 174 Another 
species of deforcement is, where two persons have the same 
title to land, and one of them enters and keeps possession 
against the other. 

2. Sc. Lazo. The forcible preventing of an officer 
of the law from execution of nis office ; such obstruc- 
tion or resistance as is construed to amount to this. 

1581 Sc. Acts Jos . VI (1597) § 117 In all actioncs of de. 
forccmentes, and breaking of arreistmentes. 1609 Skene 
Reg-. Maj. a Ane deforcement done to the kings officiar. 
1708 J. Chammcrlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. 111. x. (1743) 434 
'1 he resisting him [the messenger at arms] is a crime in the 
law of Scotland, called deforcement. 41805 A. Carlvlk 
A ntobiog . 22 note, The thieves were collecting, .in order to 
come to Dumfries on the day of the execution, and make 
a deforcement as they were conducting Jock to the gallows. 
1884 AT. Brit. Daily Mail 5 Aug. 4/3 Two aged women, 
tried at Stornoway tor deforcement of a sheriff officer. 
Deforcer (d/T5»\isw). Also 6-9 deforceor, 
6 Sc. -foraare, 7 -foraour. [a. AF. deforccour , 
-eor, f. deforcer to Deforce.] 

1. Law. One who wrongfully ejects or keeps 
another out of possession ; ■■ Deforciant. 

s6a8 Cokb On Litt , 331 b, The Deforceor holdeth it so 
fast, as the right owner is dnuen to his reall Praecipe. 164s 
Termes de la Ley , Deforceor is hcc that overcommeth and 
castcth out with force, and he differcth from a disseisor, 
first in this, that a man may disseise another without force 
. . then because a man may deforce another that never was 
in possession. 1696 Blount Glossogr., Deforsour. 1700 
Tyrrell Hist. Engs. II. 1106 The Deforceors withal to be 
amerced. 1869 Nichole Britton II. 25 Let the deforceor 
be punished according to the tenor of our statutes. 

2. Sc. Law. One who deforces an officer of the 
law: see Defobcb j. 

1987 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1507) § 84 All deforcers of Offi- 
ciant, in execution of their Office. 1600 Skenk Reg. Maj. 
9 Oif the deforcer is convict. . of the saief deforcement. 


1 3 . One who commits a rape : see Deforce 4. 

1533 Bellrndkn Lisp 1. (182a) 101 Gif me youre hatulis 
andfaith that the aduftcrarc and deforsareof me iLumuia] 
sail nocht lcif unputmt. 

Deforciant (d/fdtfusifuit). Lazo. Also 7 de- 
forceant. [a. AF. deforce ant, pr. pplc. of (be- 
fore cr. Cf. mcd. (Anglo L. deforciant.} A person 
who deforces another or keeps him wrongfully out 
of possession of an estate. 

[1291 Bun ton hi. xv. § 3 Si le dcforccaunt no puse nvcricr 
la soutc [unless the deforciant can aver payment] ] 1589 
in H. Hall Soc. Eltz. Age (1886) 239 Edward Essex levyed 
afync of the premyses to Hughe Siukeley defoiciant. 1613 
Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 270 A fine is the acknowledg- 
ing of an hereditament .. to be his right that dolh cum- 
plainc. Ho that complaincth is tailed plain life, and the 
other deforccant. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 350 An 
acknowlegetnent from the deforciants (or those who keep 
the other out of possession). 1768 Ibid. Ill 174 In levying 
a fine of lands, the person, against whom the fictitious 
action is brought upon a supposed breach of covenant, is 
called the deforciant. 1885 L. <L Pike YcarT'ks. 12-1 j 
Edw. Ill Introd. 60 Actions, .in which the deforciant could 
not know the nnturc of the claim per verba brew's. 

t Deforci&’tion. Obs. fad. med.L. de fore id - 
tion-em {Leg. Quat. Burg.), aisf or nation -cm {J eg. 
Normannb), n. of action f. dc-, disforciarc to De- 
force.! « Deforcement. 

[1695 K ennftt Paroth. Antiq. II. Gloss., Deforciatio. ! 
a distraint or seizure of goods for satisfaction of a lawful 
debt. — Hence in Law Dictionaries, and under the anglici/cd 
form in Bailey 173T and modern Diets. But the explana- 
tion is incorrect, the meaning in Kennctt’s Latin quot, 
being * what is taken or held by foicc ’.] 

1864 W mister, Defort tat ton il.aro), n withholding by 1 
force or fraud from rightful possession ; deforcement. 

t Deforcia*tor. Oh. [a. med.L. dcforcidtor | 
(Du Cange), agent-n. from dejorciarc to Deforce.] i 
«Deforceu 1. 

1549 Act 3-4 Edw. VI, c. 3 8 1 Their Ingress and Egress 
were, .letted by the same Dcforciators. 1 

Deforest (d/fy-rest), v . [ 1 . De- II. 2 + Forest : | 
cf. the synonyms De afforest, Disafforest, 1 )ih- j 
forest, OF. desforeder, deforested med.L. deaf- t 
forcstare, disafforest are : see De- T. 6.] j 

1 . Lazo. To reduce from the legal position of forest , 
to that of ordinary land ; to make no longer a forest ; 1 
= Disafforest i, Disforest 1. 

1538 Leland It in. IV. 115 John Harman.. B. of Exccster 
..obteyned License to deforest the (rha.se there. 1759 B. 
Maui in Nat. Hist. Eng. II. 105 One entire Forest, till , 
deforested by the Kings. 

2 . gen. To clear or stiip of forests or trees. 

1880 [see Dei*ori-S 1 1 no] 1887 Scribner's Mag. II. 450 
The region should be forest-clad ; or even if now deforested, 
[etc. |. 189s Bret Harte First Pam. 1 'asajara x, [lie] 1 

defotested the canon. I 

Hence Defo rested ppl, a . ; Deforesting vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a.\ also Deforestation; Defo Tester. 

1538 Leland I tin. VII. foi At the Deforrstingc of the old | 
Foreste of Kyngcswood. 1880 Scribner's Mag. Feb. *,02 1 
Most speculating deforested go to the bad perunianly. 1 
1880 Standard 10 Dec., By the deforesting of plains he h.is 
turned once fertile fields into arid deserts 1884 Chicago 
Advance 25 Dec. 853 The native newspapers fear the de- 
forestation of Japan. 1887 Scribner's Mag. I. 568 The 
deforested surface. 

Defo*rm, sb. nonce-wd. [f. Deform z/.] The 
action of deforming, deformation : opp. to reform. 

1831 Eraser's Mag. IV. a He . .permitted the actual de- 
form of his windows sooner than testify any sort of sym- 
pathy with the sham reform of parliament. 

Deform (d/Tp Jm), a. arch. Forms: 4-6 de- 
fourrae, 6-7 deformo, 7- deform, [a. obs. F. 
deforme (1604 in Godef.) t^mod.F. difforme, or ad. 

L. deform- is (in med.L. also difformis) deformed, 
misshapen, ugly, disgraceful, f. De- 1 . 6 + forma 
shape. Cf. also Difform.] Deformed, misshapen, 
shapeless, distorted ; ugly, hideous. 

xi8s W vci.iK Gen . xli. 19 Other seven oxen .. defourme 
and Iccnc. 1508 Fisiiek Whs. (1876) 98 With many .. 
xpottes of synne we haue..madc it defourme in the syght 
of god. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. (1641) 3/2 A con- 
fus’d heap, a Chaos most deform. 1667 Miiton P. /,. xi. j 
491 Sight so deform what heart of rock could long Pric- 
ey a behold? ax734 North Examen 1. iii. f ifi. 133 The 
monstrous and deform Talcs of Oates. 187* Browning j 
Fifinc xliii, Every face, no matter how deform. I 

Deform (d/f^’jm), v . 1 Also 5-7 dif-, 5 dyf-. 
[a. OF. dc former, also desfonner , defformer, and 
(15th c.) aifformer , mod.F. djformer. The first is 
ad. L. deformdre , f. De- I. 6 + forma shape ; the 
second represents the Rom. var. disformart , and the 
last its med.L. repr. diffontidre. Thence the Kng. 
variants in de-, dtf-. Cf. also IT. deformar % It. de- 
formare , Sp. de s/or mar.} 

1 . trans . To mar the appearance, beauty, or 
excellence of; to make ugly or unsightly; to dis- 
figure, deface, a. lit . 

c 1450 [see Deformed 1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys 
(1570) 8 Thus by this dcutsing such countcrfaitcd thinges, 

T ney diffburme tliat figure that God himsclfe hath made, I 
1530 Rastfll Bk. Purgat. ProL, Some §pot..wherby he is j 
somwhat deformed. 01627 Hayward Echo. VI (1630) 16 
He .. wasted Tincdale and the marche^and deformed the 1 
country with ruine and spoile. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1638) 80 Never did poore wretch shed more tearex .« de- ! 
forming her sweet face. 170a Rows Tamerlane v. i. 2012 


To deform thy gentle Brow with Fiowns. 1858 II aw thorns 
Fr. if It. ^rnis.K 1872) 1 . 17 I’he Mitiarc . had menu little 
huts, deforming its ample spate. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. 111 . clxxv. 208 The blackest pirate that ever dr- 
formed his face with beartl. 

b. fin. 

*533 Bin 1 f nok n Livy lit. (1822) 308 This honest vutorm 
. . wes defoinm he ane xihamefull iugrment gevin l»e Ro 
mane pepil 1756 C. Lucas Ess. It atrrs I. T>ed , It is a 
vice that deforms human nature. *® 3 S Mai Al l AY Hist 
F.ng, IV. S3 S ’Hie cailier pait of his dis< ourse was dcfointcd 
by petlantic divisions and subdivisions, 

fO. To put out of proper foim, disarrange Obi. 

1725 Pui-F ihiyss xiv. 252 The fail ranks of battle to 
dcfoim. 1783 Hist. Europe in Ann Reg tl*/d Bicakiug 
the British line, and totally deforming their order of batik 
t d. intr. To become deformed or disfigured ; 
to lose its beauty. Obs. rare. 

1760 Blattik Otic to Hope 11 iii,To-moirow the gay scene 
deforms ! 

2 . trans. To mar the form or shape of ; to mis- 
shape. See also Deformed, 

11400, 1483 (see Dfk>kmm> 2]. 1500 20 Dunbar IWms 

lxxxtv. 19 A ciippill, ora crcatour I)efi>rmit ns ane oule he 
dame Nntmn. 1990 Shank. Com. Eft. 1. ii. inn Darke 
working Sorcerers that change the mind* Soule-killing 
Witches, that defonne the bodiu. 1592 Rnh. ///, 1. 1 20 
Cheated of Feature by dissembling N.ituie, Dcfuim'd, vu- 
finish'd. 1703 Moxon Meth . E.tert 94 Keep the Bill 
.straight to the hole you pierce, lest you tit form die hole. 

3 . To alter the form of; in Physus , to change 
the normal shape of, put out ol shape : cf. De- 
formation 3. 

1702 Eng. Theophrast. 116 Nothing so defoims certain 
Courtiers, as the Presence of the Prim e ; it so alters their 
Air and debases their Dmks that a Man can sane know 
them. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Symhr. 222 7 his com- 
pletely alters and deforms the idea oif the earth as a plane 
surface. 1883 Nature XXVII. 405 The hard steel .. Leaks 
up or defoims the projet tiles. 

U 4 . Obs. var. ol Difform v. 

| Deform, V , 2 Obs. rare. In 4 defourme, 
defTormo. [ad. L. di for marc to form, fashion, 
describe, f. Dk- I. 1, 3 + formare to Form.] /tans. 
To form, fashion, delineate. 

1362 Wvclif a( or. iii. 7 The mynistrncioun of deeth dc- 
fformyd ff'.r. defotirmyde, Vulg. iieforntata\ by Icftiis [1388 
write hi iettris] in stoones. 

Deformable (d/fp*iinabM), a. [f. Deform v 
or a. (or their L. originals) 4 -aiilk. Cf. Cun- 
l-OHMA RLE.] 

1 1 . Afifcctetl with, or of the nature of, a deformity ; 
deformed; ugly. Obs. 

c 1450 Mirour En/uationn 4296 Tliairc IkmIvcs than simile 
he mote dcfourniahle. 1576 Baker Jew, ll of Health 99 The 
Iryghe rednesse of the fitie being deformable. *677 Gaii- 
t rt. Gentiles iv. 17 Splendor and Brightncssc is essential to 
Benutic . . Shadows and 1 darknesses arc deformed, and rendu 
althings deformable. 

2 . Capable of being deformed or put out of shape. 
Hence D«fornmbi*lity. 

Deformalize: see Dk- II. i. 
t Deformate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. deformat - 
us, pa. Pple. of dt forma re.} Deformed, disfigured. 

ct 450 IIenryson Compl. Crest ids (R.), Whan »hc sawe 
her visage so defonnntc. 

Deformation fd/fpjmr^ J^n'. Also 5 diff-, 6 
dyff-. [ad. L. deforma tion-em (in med.L. also 
dif-), n. of action from L. defonndre to Deform. 
Cf. F. deformation (14th c. in Ilat/f., and in 
Cot^r.); admitted into JJiit. Acad. 1835.] 

1 . The action (or result) of deforming or marring 
the form or beauty of ; disfigurement, defacement. 

c 1440 Lydg. Scores 500 Difformacyons of Circes ami 
meeue. 1623 Cockrram, Deformation, a sjK»ilmg. 1633 
Bp. Hai 1. Hard Texts 86 If by these means of defunnainm 
thy heart shall he set off from her. 1650 Bulwvr Ah thro- 
Pome/, 96 Which deformation is so pleasing to their Kyes, 
that men . . are commonly seen with their Fares so arrnyed. 
1734 Watts Rclig. Juv. (1789185 Could you . . mover them 
from the deformations and disgraces of time. 1877 J. D. 
Chambers Div. Worship 13 The deformations perpetrated 
by Wyatt (in a building]. 

2 . Alteration of form for the worse ; esp. f in con- 
troversial use, the opposite of reformation. 

1546 Bali: Fug. Votaries 11. (15s 0 ' 48 b, Johan Capgiane 
writeth y l a great rcforntacyon (a dyflormncyon he shuhli 
haue seyd) was than in the Scottish ch urc he. 1581 Pr rm 
Guazso's Civ.Conv. 11.(1586)81 Tuseemeynung Jthcylcon 
vert their silver haircs into golden ones, this their transfor- 
mation or rather deformation [etc. 1 . a 1638 M edk Dm . xlii 
Wks. (1677) 2 16 These are the Serpents first-born . . begotten 
..by spiritual deformation, as they are Devils. 1651 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxxv. (1739) 1^9 Tim great work 
of Reformation, or rather Deformation 111 the Worship of 
God. 1774 A. Gib Present Truth Jl. 246 Thcgricvous dc- 
formation which has been taking place in the Church state. 
1832 Whately in Life (1866) 1 . 153 A most extensive ecclesi- 
astical reformation (or deformation, as it may turn out). 
189s W. IxxKHARr Chasuble 7 Before the Protestant De- 
formation of religion in the sixteenth century. 

b. An altered form of a word in which its proper 
form is for some purpose perverted : 

e, g. the various deformations of the word God, as *od, cod, 
dod, cot, cock, cop, etc., formerly so common in asseverations, 
etc., to avoid overt profanity of language, and the breach 
of the Third Commandment, or of statutes such as that of 
3 James 1 , c. 21 * For the preventing and avoiding of the 
great abuse of tbo holy name of God in stage-plays, inter- 
ludes ’ [etc.]. 
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3 . Physits. Alteration of form or shape ; relative 
displacement of the parts of a body or surface 
without breach of continuity ; an altered form of 
1846 Cayley Wk*. I. 3 14 Two skew surfaces* arc said to bo 
defotmations of «*,u h oilier, when for corresponding gem rat- 
ing lines the torsion is always the same. *857 Wilt \m i i 
Hist Indu( t. Si . 1 II. S4 J he ixngonal curves may be looked 
upon as dcfoiinalious of tin* tune. X869P1111SON tr. 
uttn's /'/tr Sun (18701 81 The deformation of the .solai disc 
by refrm tiou. 1893 Fors\ 1 11 /• urn t ions of a Complex l ’at /■ 
able In the < otilmuoiis I leformation of a surface there 
may be str<uhmg and there may be bending ; but theie 
in ti a be no mining 

Deformative (d/Tpumfitiv), a nome-uuL [f. 
L. defonndt-, ppl. stem + -ivk.] Having the pro- 
perty of deforming or altering for the worse. 

1641 l’r, tat Fpisc. 10 Whither their courts be reformative 
or deformative. 

Deformed (d/pumd), ///. a. Also 5 dyf- 
fourraed, diiformod. [f. Deform v. 4 -ku h] 

+ 1 » Marred in appearance ; disfigu ted, defaced. 

( 1450 .S 7 . Cuthbert (Surtees) 411s His face wns deformed 
and bolnyd. 1333 Covi kdaii- Isa. hi 13 Y" multitude shni 
womlie vpon him, hei anst* his face shnlbe so deformed & not 
as a mans fa* e. 1553 Hl* N treat. Nnve hut. ( Arb.i 23 Theyr 
women are deformed by reason of theyr create eyes, greate 
inouthes and greate noseihrilles. 1631 Wei-ver Am . Fun, 
Mon. 791 beholding the deformed mines, he could hardly 
refraine fiom teurrs. 163a Lithc.ow 7 rav, vi. 353 In all this 
deformed Countrey, wee saw ncythor house, nor Village. 

2 . Marred in shape, misshapen, distorted ; un- 
shapely, of an ill form. Now chiefly of j arsons : 
Misshapen in body or limbs. 

c 1400 M aunukv. ( 1 849) v. 47 A monster is a ping difformed 
a}cn kyndc. 1483 Cam on Cold. / r<*. 427/2 The most d>s* 
fourmed and most myscrahlc he sat nyghc hym. 1574 tr. 
Littleton’s Tenuies 24,1, One thut hath but one footc, 01 
one hande, or is defoimccl. c 1600 Shahs. Sonn. esni, 
The most sweet fauor, or deformedst cieatuie. .665 Si K 
i. Herbert ! rav. (16771 Many dcfoimcd Pagotha’s ate 
here worshipped.^ 1673 Trahiknk Chr. Ethns vi. 69 Iaons 
have un im lmation to their grim mistresses, ami deformed 
hears a natural affection to their whelps. 173a Johnson 
Rambler No. 196 P 7 Of his children, some may be de- 
formed, and cithers vu ions. 1869 W. P. MauCCY (/MU' 

•V /V//M(i« 75) 247 A pool deformed fellow. 

i 3 . Of irregular fot m ; shapeless, formless. Obs . 

*555 K m-N Dei tides 200 Pram lies full of laigc and tic* 
formed leaves. 1367 . Satir , Foetus Refotm. iii. 7 Ane King 
at euin . . At moi nr hot ane deformit lumpc of clay. 1655 60 
Sianlky lint. Philos. (170D 186/r Which . he from n de- 
formed confusion reduced to beautiful cutler. 1677 Haii* 
Fn/n. Otig. Matt. iv. ii. 297 The great Moles Chaotica . . in 
its first deformed exhibition of its appearance . . had the 
shajie of Water. 

4 . fig. Perverted, distorted ; morally ugly, offen- 
sive, or hateful. 

*S 55 Lutes Decade x To Rdr. (Arb.i *,3 The monstrous and 
deformed myndes of the people mysshapened with phantasti- 
cal opinions 1604 Mammon Afaltonteut tv. iii, Sure thou 
would’st make an excellent cider in a deformed Church. 
16*8 Prynni- LovedoiKts 4Q What a deformed thing is it for 
a man to doc any womanish thing ! 1667 Milton /,. \i. 
187 Deformed rout Falter’d, and foul disorder. x86o PustY 
Min . I'roph. 182 Deformed as is all oppression, yet to op- 
picss the poor, has an unnatural hideousness of its own. 

Deformedly (d/Tpamedli, d/f|J*imdli), adv. 
Now rare. [f. pree. + *ly ~.j In a deformed or 
disfigured manner; misshajKnly, ill-fa vouredly. 

1503 Namik Christ's F. (1613) 21 You . . cast them to the 
Foules of the ay re, to bee deformedly tome in peeces. 16x1 
Spfci»n Mist. (rt. Brit. ix. viii. ( x6 42 ) 588 His fingers de- , 
formedly growing together 1634 Sir T. Hemmere Trav. , 
(1638) 329 A speckled Toad fish not unlike a Tench, but. . j 
more, .deformedly painted. 1667 H. Mori Div.Dial.v.v. 

(*7*3 1 411 He that keeps not to the right c loathing will be 
found most deformedly naked. 1683- / 'aralip. Prophet. 412. 
t b. fig. With moral deformity. Obs. \ 

1610 Healey ^> 7 . Aug. Citic of 858 Erring more de. j 
formedly . . against the exjiresse word of God. I 

t Befo rmodness. Obs. rare. [-NK 89 ] The 
quality of being deformed; deformity, ugliness. 

1588 W. An kklll Comb. Contrarieties Bij b, Howe doth 
your gluttonie chaungc Natures comlines into foulc de- 
forinednesY 1 

Deformer (d/ip jmaj). If. Deform 7*. 1 + -eh b] 
One who or that which deforms; in controversial 
use, the opposite of reformer. 

1 56a WinJet Cert. Ftaitates ’m Wks 1888 1 . 26 The prin- 
cipal! dcformarc of his allegeit refortnaltoun. 159a Nasiii 
P. Penilcssc F, A mightie deformer of men’s manners and 
features is this vnnecessario vice [dam ken ness). 1639 T. , 

Goodwin On R aviation Wks. II. 11. un (R.) To reduce 
our worship, etc. now into the pattern of the first four or . 
five hundred years (which is the plausible pretence of our 
new deformers) is to bring Popery a^ain in. 1689 T. Pli n- 
ket Char. Gd. Commander 54 Deformers, not Reformers, 
.still excite Informers, Non-conformers, to indite. 188a 
Atlantic Monthly XL IX. 336 These literary deformers. 

f Defo’rmidable, a. Obs. rare - f . [? A mix- 
ture of deformable and formidable ] Tending to 
deformation. 

*631 Wekvkk Anc. Fun. Mon. Kp. to Udr. 1 Their hrasen 
Insc riptions era/ed, tornc away, and pilfered, by which in- 
humane, deform idable act, the honourable memory of many 
. ^persons deceased, is evtinguisherl. 

Deforming (d/fp\imnj), vbl. sb. [-IMG h] The 
action of the verb Deform, tj.v. 

133* Huioi.r, Deformynge, vttiatio. 

Defo*rming, ///. a. [-ING -.] That deforms: 
see the verb. 


1870 Daily Mews 19 Dec., Incongruity is a deforming fea- 
ture. 189* Ld. Kiivin in Fall Mall G t Ike. 6/3 He 
had now. .a. . demonstration of elastic yielding in the earth 
ics a wliole, under the influence of a deforming force. 

Deformity (d/T/rjmiti). Also 5 dif-, 5-f) 

! dyff-. [a. OK. deformity {dejfortneteil, defformi/f, 
desformitt ), ad. L. deformit a r, f. deform is : see 
I Deform a. and -ity. In mod.F. difformitf."] 

1 1 . The quality or condition of being marred or 

j disfigured in appearance ; disfigurement ; unsight- 
■ lines**, ugliness. 

£ 1430 Ctl. qf Lave clxvii, For other have their ful shape 
and heaute, And we . . ben in deformitc. 1483 Caxiun 
Gold. Leg. 431 A Wythout abhomynacion of clyfformytc nc 
of oiduie or fylthc. 1314 Barclay Cyt, Upiontfyshm. 
(Percy Soc ) 25 No fautes with Moryans is blmke dy- 
fformyte, Because all the ^rtc lyk<* of theyr favour lie. 1530 
Ram r ll Bh. Furgat. in. viii. a [The linen clothsl had no 
such spottes or tokens of deformyte to the eye. 1658 SiR I . 

1 Browne Hydriot, iii. (1736) 31 Christians have handsomely 
glossed the Deformity of Death by careful Consideration of 
the Body, and civil Rites. 1634 Sim T. Hkhiuht T>av. 
(1638)261 Lastly, they cleanse themselves with purer water, 
supposing contaminated deformitie washt off. 1761-71 H, 
Wai idle Vet tin’s A need. i*a/nt. (1786) I. 181 Beautiful! 
Gothic archite< turc was engrafted on Saxon deformity. 1805 
1 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 107 To prevent the propagation of disease 
(small pox), and its consequent effects, deformity. 

2 . The quality or condition of being deformed or 
misshapen ; esp. bodily misshapenness or malform- 
ation ; abnormal formation of the body or of some 
bodily memljei. 

c 1440 Gestii Rom. Ixxviii. 396 (Add. MS.), A dwerfe of a 
litiil stature, hauyng . . a hose in his hack, ande crokide fete 
. . ande full of a)lc diformyte. 1494 Fahyan C /iron. \ n 430 
1 Kdmundc .. mu named Crowkc 1 m< ke. was the. eldest; 

1 albc it he was put by, by y' ine.inc of nis fadre, foi his de- 
1 formytyr. *587 Goumng De Mo may x. 1 j8 itut how 1 an 
I mater be without forme, seeing that cuen deformitie it sclfc 
is a kindr of forme Y 1394 Siiaks. Rnh. ///, 1. i. 27 To ste 
my Shadow in the Stinne, And des« ant on mine ovine De- 
formity. Ibid. 1. ii. 37 Blush, blush, thou lumpe of fowle 
Deformitie. 1643 Sir T. Browne Ret/g. Med. i. §16 The 
Chaos; wheriu .. to speak strictly, there wics no deformity, 

1 l*ecause no fonne. 17x7 Lady M. W. Monia<>u Let. to 
t ’ toss of Mar ift Jan , 'i heir fondness for these pieces of 
deformity I dwarfs] 1801 Med. frnl. V. 41 In cases of dc- 
| fortuity of the pelvis. 1836 Kane Arrt. Raft. II. i. 22 
1 Rightly clad, he is a lump of deformity waddling over the 
• ice. 

3 . (with a and //.'• An instance of deformity ; 
a disfigurement or malformation; now usually 

| spec, a malformation of the body or of some bodily 
j member or organ. 

j XA13 Lydg. Filgr. Saw/e n. xlv. (18159) 52 The fowle spottys, 

< ami wonderful defourmytccs whiche he shold apjierceyueti 
1 in his owne j>ersonc. XS78 Lytk Dodoens iv. Ivii. 518 Sonne 
burning, and other suche deformities of the face, a 1661 
Hi-yiyn Laud 1. (1671) 304 Those deformities in it [St. 
Paul’s) which by long time had been contracted. 1794 
Si 1 LivAN View Nat. V. 382 Others . . carry. . maladies and 
deformities al>out them, from the cradle to the grave. 1807-96 
I S. Coover First Lines S u rg. (ed. s> 4*1 The tumour .some- 
times creates no particular inconvenience ; and is merely a 
deformity. 

b. tranf. A deformed being or thing. 

>698 1* ryek A tt . E. Ituiia 44 Their Gods .. were cut in 
horrid Shapes .. to represent the Divinity .. yet 1 cannot 
imagine such Deformities could ever be invented for that 
I end. 1817 Byron Mat\ftcd 1. i, A bright deformity on hi^h, 
The monster of the tipper sky l 1838 Dickens Ntch. Nuk. 
viii. Children with the countenances of old men, deformities 
with irons upon their limbs. 

4 . fig. Moral disfigurement, ugliness, or crooked- 
ness. 

i 1400 Mapnoev. (Roxb.) xxl. 141 Purged and clene of all 
vice and alkyn deformitee. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's hist. 

1. xv. (1634) 74 The corruption and deformitie of our nature. 
1696 S 1 ANiiorit Chr. Pattern (1711) 71 If the deformity of 
his neighbour’s actions happen to represent that of his own. 
X74X Middleton Ciiero II. vii. 109 The deformity of 
Ponipev’s conduct, i860 Emerson Cond. of Life, Behaviour 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 482 It held bad manners up, so that churls 
could see the deformity. 

b. (with a and />/.) A moral disfigurement. 

1571 Camimon Mist, ftel.u. v.(i6j3) Bo They declined now 
to such intollcrahle deformities of life and othn superstitious 
errors. 1376 Flawing PaunpL Fpist. 248, I supposed it a 
great deformitie, and disorder. itoS-Sianhoi'E Faraphr. 1. 
22 Those Vicious Habits which are a Deformity to Chris- 
tians. 1833 Macaulay Mist. Fug. IV. 333 Cromwell had 
tried to correct the deformities of the representative system. 

H 5 . Misused for Difformitv, difference or diver- 
sity of form ; want of uniformity or conformity. 

1531-* Latimer in Foxe A. <$• J/. (1563) 1331/1 Better it 
were to haue a deformitie in preaching . . then to haue »uthc 
a yniformitie that the scly people shoulde . . continue still in 
. . ignoraunce. a 1613 Pemulk Grace 6* Faith (1635) 49 The 
greatest deformity and disagreement . . betweene his know- 
ledge . . and his application thereof to practice. 1638 Sir T. 
Browne Garden of Cyrus si. 45 The Funeral bed of King 
Cheops, .which holds seven in length and four foot In bredth, 
had no great deformity from this measure, a 1708 Beveridge 
J'riv. Th. 1. (1730) i2 This Deformity to the Will and Nature 
of God, is that whi« h we call Sin. 1788 Kames Elew. Crit. 
(ed. 7) II. 400 A remarkahle uniformity among creatures 
of the same kind, and a deformity [other edd. diff-J no less 
remarkable among creatures of different kinds. 

+ D#fo*rmly, adv . Obs. ff. Deform a. + -ly 2] 
In a * deform ' manner, with distortion, deformedly. 

1JK4 J.FiGHTON Serm. Ifabak. iii. 17, 18 (R.) A limb out 
of joint, which . . moves both deformely and painfully, a 1734 
North Livts (1800) II. 135 [He] often laughed, but (as his 
visage was then distorted) most deformly. 


Beforae, etc., obs. forms of Dkforck, etc. 
Defortiftf: see I)k- II. 1. 

Defosiion (d/fp’fon). [mcxl.L. defossion-cm , 
n. of action from L. JefodPrc to bury (in the earth).] 
(Sec cjuot. : but the etymological meaning of the 
word is simply * burying, interment \) 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supf . , Defossion, Defossio, the pun- 
ishment of burying alive, inflicted among tne Romans, on 
vestal virgins guilty of incontinency. [Hence in mod. Dicts.l 
t Defoirl, defoi*l 9 V. Obs. Forms : a. 3-5 
dofoule-n, 4 6 defoul(e, defowl(e, (5 defoulle, 
devoul, def(f)ulo, diffowl, dyffowl, 5-6 dif 
foul©). / 9 . 4-6 defoylo, (5 defuyl(e, diffoyle, 
defoylle), 5-6 defoil. See also Defile. [ME. 
a. OF. defoulc-r (< defolcr y -filler, -fuller ) to trample 
down, oppress, outrage, violate, deflower, f. De- I. 1 
-f fouler {f oler, fuler) *to tread, stampe, or trample 
on, to bruise or crush by stamping * Cotgr. (= rr. 
folar ’, Sp. hollar , It.follare ) late I., yulldie to 
slamp with the feet, to full (cloth), connected with 
L .fullOy - dftetn fuller, mcd.L. fulldtorium a fulling- 
mill, etc. Senses 1-5 existed already in OF. ; the 
senses ‘ trample in the mud’, and * violate chastitvV, 
thus coming with the word into English, naturally 
suggested that it contained the native adjective 
Foul, OE .////, and gave rise to senses 6-8, which 
derive from * foul ’, as well as (apparently) to the 
collateral form Defile (q.v.\ on the analogy of 
the equivalence of befoul, befilc. The phonology 
of the variant defuyle , defoyle (found nearly as 
early as defoule \ has not been satisfactorily made 
out; see Foils'. It occurs in the earlier senses, 
and does not appear to have been specially con- 
nected with defile ,] 

1 . traits. To trample under foot ; tread down. 

a. c 1*90 .S’. Eng. Lc$. !. 375/297 Defoulede huy (he bones) 
weren vo. 1*97 R. Gi.ouc. 11724) 536 Hii..orne on him 
mu! lior hors, & ilefoulcde him vaste. a Hamtoi i< 
I'uit/rr \ c. 13 pou sail defoul )>e lyon & )>e diagon. 1340 
Ayenb. 167 Mochcl is drfouled mid )>** °I uollrres pc. 
robc of scarlet, crpan pet pe kuen his do an. 138a Wyclii 
Matt. vii. 6 Ncthir sendc ^oure margantis . . bifotc 
swyne, lest prrauenturc thei defoulcn hem with theire feet 
tVulg. concult ent\ <1400 Three K mg \ Cologne 50 On )»c* 
inorwc pci }en pc weye gretlith defowlcd with liors fete 
and o^ir l>eestys. 1483 Cavtcin Gold. Ltg. r8i h/i 'i’henm* 
the knyghtes .. Wte & dcfowledcn nn/ar>en under theyr 
feet. 1374 tr. Littleton s Tenures 66b, Wasting and de- 
fouling of their grassc. 

0 . c 1330 Art A. <V Me rL 9297 1 ’her was defoiled King 
Kion Vnder Stedcs fet inani on X470-85 Malory Arthur 
1. \iv, That were fowle dcfoylr.il vnacr horsfeet. 1513 Ld. 
Bi xuKb irois\. II. xv. 30 As they rode abrodc, thay lieate 
downc and defoylcd their comes . . and wolde nut kepc the 
liighc wajes, 

b. ahsol. or intr. 

ft. a 1300 A*. All’s. 2463 Me myghtc v-sco ther knyghtis 
defoillc, H cor ten blcdc, braynes boyle, lledcs tomblcn. 

2 . To bruise, break, crush (materially). 

r X300 Beket 1 100 The bond is undo And al dcfouled, and 
we lieoth delyvred so [cf. Psalm exxiv. 7). a 1343 /'rose 
Psalter xlv[i). 9 He shnl de-foulc bowe and breke armev 
c *386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 207 He wax woundid for oure 
myxdcdc, and defoulcd by oure fclonycx. 14. . Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilckcr 575/12 Conte to, to broke or defoule. 011333 Ld. 
Berners Muon exxi. 433 'The Gryflon so sore defowlyd and 
bet hym that he could not rysc vp. 

JJ. To trample down or crush (figuratively) ; to 
oppress ; to outrage, maltreat, abuse. 

a. c 1300 St. Brandan 508 The dcvelrn . . nomc thane 
wrccchc Taste, And defoulede him stronge y-nou} and nmidde 
the fur l»im caste, c 13*3 E. E. A/l/t. P. B, 1129 If folk he 
defowlcd by vnfre chaunce. 1393 Langl. P. Ft. C. xvm. 
195 llow ryght holy men lyueden, How thei dcfotileden hcic 
flcesxh, a 1400 Frlig. Pieces fr, Thornton MS. (18 67) 46 To 
refuse It [ilke a bodily ymagynacyonc) nn<! to dcfule it, pat it 
tnay see the selfe swylke as it cs. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 108 
T hou ha.st grctcly defoulcd me by oultiagc. 1508 Dunbar 
/'lyting 236 Oulr, rere and }nwle, I sail dcfowll thy pryde. 

ft. c 1350 Will. Pale me 4614 Allc 30 nr fan pat with fors 
ilefoylccT^ou long, 1404 Fabyan ( hron. 4 Of Danes, whiche 
l *oth lundcs defoyled fly their outrage. 1348 Haii Citron. 
(1809) 486 Perky n . . so many times had been defoylcd and 
vanquished. 

4 . To violate the chastity of, deflower, debauch. 
Often, esp. in later use, with the sense of defile. 

a. c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 181/34 Woldest pov defouli mi 
bodi? c 1330 R, Brunnb Chron. (1810) 317 Philip.. De- 
foules per wyues, per douhtres lay bi, per lordcs slouh with 
knyucs. 1*1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 141 After pe first 
nyght pat pasc wymmen er so dcfouled. <*1450 Lonelicii 
Grail xliii. 163 And for Child beryn^g neuere oefowlid was, 
but Evcre Clene virgine be Goddts gras. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Cyj, Their suxter that so had 1 ms dcpuccled 
or defowlcd. 103 Ld. Berners Froiss . I. xxxvii. 51 The 
Spanycrdex. .pilled the towne, and slcwe dyuers, and dc- 
fowled maydens. 1596 Dalrymi'Lk Leslie's Mist. Scot, I. 
x 22 Gif quha defoulis a nothir man is wyfe. 

ft. 1430-40 Chanced s Franhl. T. 668 (Camb. MS.) Now 
sythe that maydenys haddyn swich dispit To been defoyled 
I other MSS. defouled] witn many* foule delyt. i486 Act 3 
Men. ITI.q. 2 Women, .been, .married to such Mis-doers 
. . or defoiled, to the great Displeasure of God. 

5 . To violate (laws, holy places, etc.) ; to break 
the sanctity of, profane, pollute. 

a. 13. . Version of Ps. Ixxviii. 1 (in Wy elf's Bible Pref. 

4 note\ Thei defoufedyn thin hooli temple. 1380 Wyct.ii' 
Matt. xii. 5 In sabothis prestis in the temple clefoulen the 
sabothis. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 137 The J ewes., ban 
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DEFRAYMENT. 


defouled the Lawe. 148$ Caxton Chas. Gt. 49 He hath .. 1 
dc ffu led chyrches. 1401 — Vitas Pain (W. oe W. 1495) 1. 
xxxv. 39 a/x The name of our blessyd sauyour. .[was] horryply 
dispy sed & defouled. text Douglas sEn*h sc. vii. 69 The 
uuhflk . . Dcfowlit his fatfaeris bed incestuusly. 1614 T. 
white Marty rd. St. George B ij b. It moued not the Tyrant 
to behold The Martirs goodly body so defowld. 

p. 13. . Prose Psalter Ixxviii. 1 Hij filden [Dublin MS. , 
defoilyd] byn holy temple, c 1440 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 
7373 My Kirk e )h>u base deftiyleu. 1481 Caxton Tulle on 
Prtendsh. Ciij, That frendshifi were hurto or defoyllcd. 
1549-63 Stkkniiold & H. Ps. lxxix, Thy temple they delude. 

6. To render (materially) fowl, filtny, or dirty ; ; 

to pollute, defile, dirty. j 

«. c i3ao R. Brunnf. Medit . 506 With wete and eke dung 1 
bey hym defoule. 1401 Hoccllvb Letter 0/ Cupid 186 
That bird . . ys dyshonest . . that vseth to defoule his ovne 
ncstc. 1530 Kartell Bk. Purgat . lit. viii, Yf ony of those 
table clothes or napkyns be defouled with dust fylth or 
other foule mater. 1576 Turufkv. Venerie 100 An Hart 
dcfowlant the water. 

p. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg 15W1 Thy desyrous vysage 
. the Jewes with their spyttynges have dctoylled. 1538 
Roy Rede me (Arb.) 113 Henns and capons Dcfoylynge 
theym with their durt. 1548 Uuail. etc. Erasm . Par. j 
Luke xxiv. 191 Not stained or defoiled. 1600 Fairfax 
'Tasso viii, lx, With dust and gore defoiled. 

7. Jig. a. To defile or pollute morally ; to corrupt. 

a. a 1340 Hamiyilk Psalter 518 Defouland his cldc in 

syn. CX380 Wyci if Wks. (t88o) 129 To kepe hym self 
unblekkidor defoulid fronts world. *1440 Hylton Scala 
Perf.{ W. deW. 1494)1 Ixiii, Wyth thy pryile thou defowlest 
all thy good dedes. 1484 Caxton C< kivalty 45 Chyualrye 1 
. . is defouled by coward men and faynt of nerte. 1540 
Tavfmnkk Postils , Ea /tort. btj. Com mutt., Man, which is 
so much defouled & corrupt in all kynde of unryghtuous- 
ncs. a 1555 Piiiu'ot Ea am. j- Writ. (Parker Soc.) 3^3 He 
defoulcth the whole faith of his testimony, by the falsifying 
of one part. I 

p. 1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. K. u. ii. (1495) 29 Angels 
. ben not dcfoylcd wyth none affcccyon. c 1440 Hylton , 
.Scald Perf. (W. de \V. 1494) 1. xliii, Yf thou lie d«*foyled , 
wyth vaynglory. 1450 1530 Myrr. our Ladye 98 Yt was 
defoyled nnd darkyd ami mysshape by synnr, 

b. To render ceremonially or sentimentally un- ' 

clean ; to defile, sully. I 

( 1440 Pkcock Refr. 46*5 To cte with hondis not waysrhen I 
defoufith not a man. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. iai b/t The 
mouth whyche god had kyssed ought not to be defouled in 1 
touchyng. x6n Speed Hist. Gt Brit, vu. xiii. ft 14. 35a j 
Must 1 needs defoule my .self, to be his only fairc foule. 

c. To sully (fame, reputation, or the like; ; to 

defame. , I 

a. (-1400 Destr '. Trov2A7$ Your suster..J»at our fame so ' 
drfotilcs, Sc is in filth holdyn. c 1450 Golagros <7 Gate. 1038 
Wes I ncucr yit defoullit, nor fylit in fame. 

H. i470“8< Malory A rthnr ix. xxxii, I . . am defoiled 
with falshccle and treason. 

8. To make unsightly or ugly [cf. Foul n.], to i 
disfigure. 

o. 1387TRFVI8A I/igden (Rolls) I. 389 And bey be faire of 
xchap, )>cy bceb defouled and i-made vnsemelich i-now w»b 
here ownc clobinge. 1430 Lyog. Chrou. Troy 11. xi, The 
sovle defouled with ruyne Of walles olde. 

p. 1398 Tkpvisa Barth. De P, A’, vii. lx. (1495) *76 
Blaynes defoylle the xkynne and maketh it vnsemely. 

t DefonT, defoiT, sb. Obs. Also defoule, 
-fowl® ; defoile. [f. Defoul 7;.] 

I. Trampling down ; oppression, outrage. 

c 1330 A rth. 4* Merl. 7099 (Mtttzn.) Ther was fighting, 
ther was toilc. And vnder nors knightes defoile. / bid. 9191 
Thcr was swichc caik and swiche defoil. 1400 Karl of 
Dunbar Let. in C. Inncs Scot. Mid. Ages ix. (1860)261 The 
wrongs & the defowle that ys done me. cx4»< Wyntoun 
Cron, viii. xxvi. 54 (jam.) Lychtlynes and .sucewdry Drawys 
in defowle comownaly. *563-87 Foxe A. ^ M, (1684) 1. 
460/1 If we take this defoule and this disease in pattern e. 

2. Defilement, pollution. 

c *325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 200 per no dc-foulc of no fylj>c 
wat/ fest hym abute. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 109 
Pat )>e water, .takep no defoul, but is clene i-now. 1398 
Barth. De P. E. xvn. cxxiii. (Tollcm. MS.), Piccnc de* 
foulejj , , and suchc defoule 1*535 defoylynge] is unne^e taken 
aweyfrom clobc. 

t DefouTed, ppl. a. Obs . [f. D efoule. 4--ed.] 

Defiled, polluted, corrupt. 

c 1440 Prom f. Parv. u6 Dcfowlyd, deturpatus . ./ecu- 1 
lent us , (P. dehonestatus ). 1460 W. Thorpe Test, in Arb. 

Gamer VI. X14 Covetous simoners and defouled adulterers. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 94 Defowled, tnaculatus, poll ut us, etc. 

t Defouler. Obs. [f. as prec. 4- -er 1.] One 
who defouls. 

14.. Vor. in Wr.-Wtllcker 617/34, Tritor, a dcfoulere. 
c *440 Jacob's Well 62 pise dyffoulerys & depryueres of holy 
cherche. 

t Defoxrling, defoi # ling p vbl. sb. Obs . [f. j 

Defoul v. -f -tnq i.l The action of the verb 
Defoul j a. Trampling down ; b. Violation, de- 
flowering; C. Defiling, pollution, defilement ; d. 
Disfigurement, 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 200 No defoulynge perof 
may askape unpeyned. 138a — a Sam* xxli. 5 There han 
envyround me tne defoulyngis of dccth. *368 Trkvika 
Barth. De P. R . xvii. cxxuL (149s) 68s Defoyllyng of 
pytche is vneth taken awaye from clothe. 14.. Prose 
Legends in Anglia VIII. 158 Made dule for defoylinge of 
chtrches. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1818) 5 Yn 
dispusellyng ancf defowlyng of yong rnadyns. a 1450 Knt. 
de la Tour 23 That defoulyng of her uisage.^ *483 Cath. 
Angl. 94 A Dcfowlynge. conculcacio. poltucio, etc. 1538 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 124 For the defoul ling of his 
dochter deir. 154! Hall Chron. 947 b, Hie bytyng of her 
tethe..defoulynge of her tayle. 

Defbund, viur. of Dkfund v. Obs. 


Defourme, obs. form of Deform. 

+ Z>eftrau a d f sb. Obs. [f. Defraud v., after 
Fraud x/l] —Defraudation. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well iii. (E. E, T. S.) at po arn acursvd, b«t 
. . )yuen a wey here good . . in defraude of nere wy ves Xt chy b 
deryn. 1493^’. Acts Jos. IV (1597) t 8 5 For the drfraud 
done to our Soveraine Lorde in his customes be strungers. 
1495 Att it lieu. /'//, c. 2aPreaml)., 'Fheir sul>till ymagyn- 
a< ion in defraude of the scid cstatutes. x^Bx Sc. Acts 
Jas, Vt (1597) 4 117 Anent .. Alienntioncs maul in defraud 
of Creditourcs. 1800 Trans. Soc. Emourag. Arts XVI 11 . 
216 Without, .being liable to the. .defrauds of the miller. 

Defraud v. [a. OK. defrauder {des-, 

dcj- y di/-) t 14th c. in Godcf., ad. 1.. defraud are, f. 
De- I. 3 4 fraud dr c to cheat, f. f raus, ft aud-cm, 
deceit, Fraud.] 

1. To deprive (a person) by fraud of what is his 
by right, either by fraudulently taking or by dis- 
honestly withholding it from him ; to cheat, cozen, 
beguile. Const, of (+ from). 

1362 I .anol. P. PI. A. viii. 71 He )>at beg^rb . . bote he 
hanbe neotle .defrnudeb |>e neodi. >4.. Eptph. in T middle' s 
Vis. (18^3) 104 They, .tnanked God with all her hartis fur^t 
Whech hathc not defrawded hem of her lust. 1474 ('avion 
C hesse 98 'l*o defraude the bcgilcr is no fraude. 1553 
Eden Decades 39 He had . . defrauded the kynge of Ins 
portion. 1634 Sim T. Hi rbert Trav. 46 This p< mre Citie, 
was defiaudod of hrr hopes. Ibid. 217, I wilt a little* dr- 
fraude the Reader from concluding with a few lines tom h 
ing the first Discoverer. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 199 
P 7 To defraud any man of his due praiso is unworthy of 
a philosopher. 1838 Kmtkson Addr, Catub,, Mass. whs. 
( Bolin) 1 1. 198 Whenever the pulpit is usimied by a formalist, 
then is the worshipper defrauded. x88o r.. Kimkf. Garfield 
39 We who defraucf four million citizens of their rights, 
f b. with direct and indirect object. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xix. 8 If I haue ony thing defraudid 
ony man 1 arldc the fourefold. 1600 Hoi land l.ivy !\. xii. 
148 I)efrauding serv’nnts a ptirlion of their daily foinl. 1670 
M111 on Hist. Brit. vi. Harold, Harold .. dcfratnled his 
soldiers their due. .share of the spoils. 

o. absoL To act with or employ fraud. 

X382 Wyclif t Cor. vi. 8 don wrong and defranden 
[1388 docn frautle] or bigilen and that to biitheren. x6xx 
IIiblk Mark x. 19 Doe not bcare false witnessc. iJefratul 
not. *875 Jowkti Plato (ed. 2) III. 102 If he is tne trustee 
of an orphan, and has the power to defraud. 

2. fig. To deprive or cheat (a tiling) of what is 
clue to it ; to withhold fraudulently, arch, or Obs. 

1497 Bi-. Alcock Motts Perfect. Dj/j They m*11c Ciyst 

6 defraudeth theyr rclygyon, 1559 Bp. Cox in Stry pe Ann. 
Ref. 1 . vi. c;8 They defrauded the payment of tubes and 
firstfruits. »66o Boyle Seraph, /.ttvc 26 Where ,1 direct 
and immediate expression of love to find defiauds not any 
other Duty. 1764 (»oli>SM. Trav. 277 Here lieggar pride de- 
finuds her daily cheer, To boast one splendid baumict once 
a year, a 1805 Paley fin Webster 1828), By the duties 
deserted . . by tne claims defrauded. 

I fence Defrau ding vbl. sb. 

*548 Upall, etc. Erasm. Par 1 Cor. vii. (R.\ To denye 
this right yf cyther of bothc aske it, is a defraudyng. 1651 
Hobrka Lrviath. ll. xxvii. i6«) The rubbing, or defrauding 
of a Private man. 1659 (Iaudfn Tears of Ch. 235 Few do 
pay them without delayings, defalkings, and defraudings. 

Defrauda tion, [a. OF. defraudation, - anon 
(1 3-1 4th c. in Godef.), ad. L. defraudation cm, 11. 
of action from defrauddre to Defraud.] The 
action (or an act) of defrauding ; fraudulent de- 
privation of property or rights ; cheating. 

1502 Arnolijk Chron. (1811) a86 The sayd cardynal. .por- 
chased hymself in gret deffraudaciou of your Hyglmes, n 
charter of pardon. *6oi-« Fulbf.ckk 2nd Pt. Parall. 23 1>, 
Here is no defraudation of the Law. 1646 Sir T. Brownk 
Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. tt Deluding not onely unto pecuniary de- 
fraudntions, but the irreparable deceit of death, at 7x6 
Blackall Whs. (1733) 1. 190 By such Defraudation we be- 
come Accessaries, etc. x886 H. D. Traill Shaftesbury 19 
This defraudation of personal and constitutional rights, 

DefraU’der. [f. Defraud v. 4- -er 1 : perh. a. 
OF. defraud tor, -eur, ad. L. d?frauddtdr-emf\ 
One who defrauds, one who fraudulently withholds 
or takes what belongs to another. 

1552 A hi*. Hamilton Cafeih. (1884) xo Defraudarls of 
waigis fra servandU or laliouraris. 1651 Relio. Wot ton. 
357 (R.) Decrees against defrauders of tne publick chests. 
*754 Richardson Grandtson (1766) V. 67 Who would not 
rather be the sufferer than the aefrauder ? 1878 N. Amer. 

Rev, CXXVII. 287 A defrauder of the revenue, 
t Defrau'dftll. < 7 . Obs. rare-K [f. Defraud 
4- -FUL; cf. assistjul , etc.] Full of fraud; cheat- 
ing, cozening. 

Faire Em 11. 403 That with thy cunning and dc- 
fraudful tongue Seeks to delude the honest-meaning mind ! 

Defratrdment. ? Obs. [f. Defraud v. 4- 
-ment : perh. a. OF. defraudemtnt, ‘a defrauding, 
deceiuing, beguiling* (Cotgr,).] The action of 
defrauding ; deprivation by fraud. 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 353 Perpetual defraud- 
ments of truest conjugal society. 1791 Brntiiam Draught 
of Code Wks. 1843 IV. 402 note, Offences., comprised under 
tne name vi felonies : theft, defraudment, robliery, homicide. 

t Defray f sb. Obs. rare — [f. Defray v. 1 : 

cf. OF. desfroi, deffray , defrai, 1. desfrayer\ see 
next.] Defrayal. 

*613 Chapman Odyts. xiv. 730 Thou.. shall not need, Or 
coat, or other thing . . for defray Of this night’s need. 

[Defray, error for desray , Deb ay.j 
Defray (d/fr^B), v. 1 Also 6 defraie, defray, 

7 defray®, [a. K. d/fraye-r, in 14th c. defftoier , 


15th c. deffroyer, 16th c. desfrayer , f. dts-, de - J)E- 
I. 3, 6 4- QY.fraier,freier,froyer to spend, incur 
expense, f. frai , in 14th c. Jratt , pi. ftvis, 13th c. 
fres, cxi^enscs, charges, cost.] 

+ 1. To pay out, expend, spend, disburse (money). 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VI It, c. ta Inestimable summes of 
treusure, to be employed nnd defrayed nliout the same. 
c 1555 Hakit.i IF.I.D Divan e Hen. / 7// (1878) 241 I hcrc is 
cmption and vendition contrai teil us soon as the purtics he 
condescended u)K>n the piicc, though there t>c no money 
presently dcfiayed. 1600 Holland Livy wxix. v. 1026 The 
senate permitted Fulvius to deffray ituPcndetet ) what he 
would himselfe, ho ns hee exceeded not tne sunime of 80000 
[Assesl. <xi6xo Hkufy tr. Epictetus' Man. xxxii. (i6j(j) 
43 Nor hast thou defrayed the piice that the banquet is 
sold for : namely praise, and flntteric. 16x3 R C. Table 
AlPh. ^ed. 3). Defraye, lay out, pay, discharge 

2. 'lo discharge (the expense or cost of anything) 
by payment ; to pay, meet, settle. 

X$7<H& 1 .AMHAHIU' Peratttb. Kent (1H26) no The King 
shall defiay the wages 1587 in Kills ibig Lett. Scr. 11. 
111. 1 jo 'J lie College cannot possibly defiay its ordinal y 
expenses without some other lielp, o\rr and beyond the 
ordinary revenues 1639 Fuu ir Holy Wat iv. xiii (1840) 
202 Meladin. .offered the Christians, a great sum of money 
to defray their charges. 1743 in Lot. Rti Ptnn. V. f> ’lo 
draw Bills for defraying tne Kxpeuie. 1838 Tiiimiwaii 
Greece II. 208 'J’he cost of the expediliou to Naxos he 
pledged himself to defray. x868 h mi km an A 'or in. Lotto 
(1876) II. ix. 404 The payment was defrayed out of the spoils 

b. £?. 

1580 Sidney Anadta (1674) 328 With the death of some 
one striving to deft ay every drop of his blood. 1590 Sit nsi k 
E. Q. 1. v. 43 Can Night defray The winth of ihundriiig 
Jouc. 1596 Ibid. iv. v. 31 Nought but due revenge his 
anger mote defray. 

3. To meet the expense of ; to bear the charge of : 
pay for. Now rare or arch. 

1581 La.miiakdf Firm. iv. xxi, (1588) 6a j To bestowe the 
whole allowance upon the deft a\ ing of their common diet, 
1587 Filming Cotitu. Holinshca III. 1371/2 The mtripnse 
..to be defrnied by the pope and king of Spaine. < 1643 
Howf.ll Lett. 1, 1. xi, It serv’d to defray tne cxpemeful 
Progress he made to Scotland the Summer following. 1830 
Dr L )u,N< - KY Bentley Wks. VII. 64 A poor exchequer for 
defraying a war upon Bentley. 1859 Barki k A wot. 
Prim. ii. 51 ’l‘hc estate of the defunct member was not 
sufficient to defray his funeral. 

f4. To pay the charges or expenses of (a per 
son) ; to reimburse; to entertain free of charge. 

X580 Sidnfy Ariadia l. (1^90) 5 Defraying the iiiarineis 
with a ring bestowed upon them. 1607 Sir K. Hoby in Fdli*. 
Grig. Lett, Sc» . 1. J 1 1. 87 He. .would not land at Dover till 
he had indented with Sir Thomas Waller that he should he 
defrayed during his aboad. a 1626 Baton AVw* Atl. ( 16^0) 
7 'l’he State wifi defray you all the time you stay 1686 1 * . 
Spence tr. Varillax Ho. Medit i 44 The Pitt is were de 
fray’d at Venice at the public tost. 1724 Dp Foi Mem. 
Cairn tier (iSCm) 80 A warrant to defray me, my horses and 
servants at the King’s charge. 1858 (‘ami vie Predk 0/ 
I. iv. iv. 424 Suth a man ILVar Peter] is to l»e royally 
defrayed while with us; jet one would wish it done cheap 

Hence Defraying vbl. sb. 

1587 R. Hovfndpn in lleamc Collett. (Oxf Hist Sot > 1 
xos The dcfraicinge of our . . expcnces. 1632 Lithc.ow 
Trav. ix, 387*] )isbuiscd. for. high-waves, Lords pensions, 
and other defrnyings. 1651 Hoimim J.rrtath. iv. xhv. 3 j6 
The defraying of all puhlique charges. 1783 Ainsworth Lat 
Diet. (Morcll) i, A defraying, pei nme etogatto . 

+ Defray*, V.'l Obs. [app. a. OF. *de 1-, defrai er, 
f. des-, de - (De- IT. 3, fi) 4- freier , froier,frain to 
rub, rub off, Fray L. f Heart to rub] (ran v. 
? To rub off or away. 

1532 R. Bowykr in Str>*pe Eul. Mem. J. xvii. 135 He 
intendeth not to infringe, annul, derogate, defray or inuiish 
anything of the popes authority. 

Defrayable (ti/fre* ab l ,a. [f. defray t/j + 
-able.] Liable to be defrayed, payable. 

1886 Manch. Exam. 25 Mar. 5/2 Defrayable out of local 
contributions. 

Defrayal (d/fr^-ai). [f. Defray z/.i 4- -al.] 
The action of defraying ; defrayment. 

1820 Examiner No. 648. 577/9 (He) expects nothing but 
the defrayal of his expenses. 1883 W. K. Norris No New 
Thing II. xiii. 3 Her share, .was confined to the defrayal of 
Us cost. 

Defrayer, [f. Defray v. + -f.r i : cf. obs. v. 
defray tur in Cotgr. 1611.] One who defrays or 
discharges a monetary obligation ; a jiaycr of ex 
penscs. 

*580 North Plutarch (1676) 373 The Registers and Records 
kept of the defrayers of the charges of common Plays 1755 
Johnson, Defrayer, one that disc barges rxprmcx. 

Defraymant ((1/Trc 7,, mcnt). [a. OF. deffray C' 

ment [de sf rote men t), f. deffrayer to Defray: see 
•ment.] The action or fact of defraying ; f a. 
Expenditure. Ob r. b. Payment of expenses or 
charges, discharge of pecuniary obligations. 

*54 1 Privy L ounctl Acts (1800) 1 1. 135 Mmm//. . .towardes 
de/rayment of the chnrgrs of his^Majcste. 1^79 Fenton 
Guimard, ix. (1599) 388 To pay within a certaine time for 
all defrayments, twentie thousand duckets. *6tt Sipfd 
Hist. Great Brit. ix. xiii. ft 85 (To pay toward the 
defraiment of the Dukes huge charges. *6ao Sum on 
Qnix. iv. 7 (T.) I*et the traitor pay, with his life’s defray 
ment, that which he attempted with so lascivious a desire. 
1U6 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Pamats. 354 If we were not 
fed by the free defrayment of our Cornucopia. 1762 tr. 
Buscning's Syst. Geo t 4. V. 541 Applied for the defrayment 
of the electoral council colleges. *884 Sir C. S. C. Bowfn 
in Law Reports 13 Q. Bench Div. qi Part of the disburse- 
ments consisted in the defrayment of these expenses 
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+ D«£rfti'ght, v. Obs. rare - *. [f. De- II. 1 
or 2 + F height ; cf. disload ', disburden .] trans. 
To relieve of freight or cargo ; to unload. 

1555 Eden Decades 212 The port or haueti is so commo- 
dious to defraight or vnladc shyppes. 

tDefire*nate, defrasnate, v. Obs. surg. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. difrendre to unbridle ; f. 1 >K- I. 

0 kfrenum, frwnum bridle, curb, ligament.] To 
remove a frxnum or restraining ligament. 

1758 J S. Le P run's Observ. Surg. (1771)02 To dcfrxnato 
the Aponeurosis. I hid. 278, I had. .dcfrccnatcd the Sinus’s 
and scarified the Sides of the Fistula. 

Defrica’tion. tate. [ad. L. dif iedtidn-em, 
n. of action f. L. dif r bare to rub off, rub down.] 
Rubbing, tubbing off. 

22*7 m Baii ky vol. II ; and in some mod. Diets. 
Defrock (d/lr^k), v. [a. F. dtfoquer, in 15th 
i\ defft , f. des-, di! (Dk- I. 6) t froque Fhock. 
Cf Disfrock.] trans . To deprive of the priestly 
gni b; to unfrock. Hence Defrocked (d/fr/Hct ) ppl. a. 

1581 J. Hamilton Finite Ttaii t. (i6ou) 440 This defrokit 
ficn* nurict a /oung las of xv /caris auld. 1891 Tablet 
21 Feb 294 The eloquent dcftockcd have denounced .. the 
sows which they failed to keep. 

t De£roy' 986 y v. obs. [a. OF. defroissier {des-, 
def ), f. des-, di- (Dk- I. 6) + froissier, froisser to 
rub violently, bruise, crush:—!., type *frictiarc , 
fieri v. of frict-u <■ rubbed, pa. pple. of fried re,] 
trans . To crush to pieces. 

ia8o Caxton Ovals Met. xt. xix, The wnwes defroyssed 
and al [to] brake the sternc and other garnysshyng. 

1 Defrot. Obs, rare - *. [ad. L. def ru turn must 
boiled down.] Must boiled down. 

c 14*0 Pa/lad. an Hush. xi. 484 Deft ut, carcne, & snpc in 
oon mancre Of must is made. 

Daft (deft), a. Also 3-5 defte. fapp. a doublet 
of Daft, repr. OF. eednfte, for udyle, mild, gentle, 
meek, from stem dab- in Gothic go da ban to be- 
come, befit: cf. OF .gednfen becoming, fit, suitable.] 
+1. Gentle, meek, humble ; — Daft i. Obs. rare, 
e immo Bestiary 36 Dat defte meiden, Marie hi name De 
him bar to marine fiaine. 

2 . Apt, skilful, dexterous, clever or neat in 
action. 

* 1440 York Myst i. 92, I sail be lyke vnto hym J>at cs 
liyeste on heyhte ; Owe ! what l am derworth and defte. 
159a (». Haknky Four Lett. 57 Whether the Deft writer 
be as sure a workeman as the neat Taylor. 1598 Chapman 
Iliad 1. *;Ko A laughter never left Shook all the blessed 
deities, to see the lame so deft At that cup service. 1601 
H. Jonson Poetaster v. iii, Well said, my divine, deft 
Ilotace. 1607 Lingua ut. v. in 1 In/I. Pod\ley IX, 394 Their 
knowledge is only of things nresent, quickly sublimed with 
the deft file of tune, 1855 R o HINSON Whitby (,toss., Deft, 
neat, clcvci. * Shr is a deft hand with a needle/ 1863 Gko. 
Kuor Row ola 1. ix, Smitten and buffeted because he was 
not deft and active. 1864 Carlylk L redk, (it. IV. xn. xi. 
254 A cunning little wretch, they say, and of deft tongue. 

D. Of actions: Showing skill or dexterity in 
execution. 

II. More Philos. Poems, Oracle 90 Break off this 
musick, and deft seemly Round. *7*4 Day Sht/h. Week 
i. 56 The wuntou Calf may skip with many a Bound, And 
my Cur Tray piny deftest Feats around. 1853 C. Bronte 
/ ‘illrtte i, The creature . . made a deft attempt to fold the 
shawl. *878 H. 5>. Wilson Alp. Ascents iii. 97 With deft 
blows of the untiring axe. 

+ c. transf. Ol a metal : Apt for working, easily 
wrought. Obs. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 193 How to make brittle gold 
deft and fit to be wrought. 

8. Neat, tidy, trim, spruce; handsome, pretty. 
Still dial. 

IThc sense * neat in action ’ (sec 7) appears to have passed 
into ' neat in person \ Cf. similar developments, under 
bu row , canny , clever, handsome, tidy , and other adjectives 
expressing personal praise.] 

1579, *580 Dee Df.fti.y aj. x6oo Heywood i Edw. lV 
Wks. 1874 I. 83 By the messe, a deft lass ! Christs benison 
light on her. x6oo Holland Livy iv. xliv. 168 In her raiment 
. .not so deft \scite) as devout, .her garments rather sainctly 
than sightly. 1611 Cotgr., Greslet . . little, prettie, deft, 
smallish. x6sa Rowlands Good Nrwcs ao Snee came to 
Condon very neat and deft, To sceke preferment. 1674 91 
Ray N. C. Words 20 Deft, little and pretty, or neat. A Deft 
man or thing. It is a word of general use all England 
over. *781 J. Hr t*i on Tour Caves Gloss., Deft, pretty, 


over. *781 J. Hr t*i on Tour Caves Gloss., Deft, pretty, 
agreeable. 1788 W. Marshall E . Yorksh, Gloss., Pe/t, 
neat, pretty, handsome. 1873 S unite dale Gloss , /by?, neat, 
pretty. 

4 . Quiet. Cf. Deftly 3. Still dial, 
a 1763 Byrom Careless Content (R.), Or if ye ween, for 
worldly stirs, That man does right to mar his rest, Let tin* 
be deft, and debonair, I am content, I do not cate. 1878 
Cnmbrld . Gloss. (Central), Deft, quiet, silent* 

+ 5 . Stupid ; » Daft a. Dos.- 0 
c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 116 Defte [v. r. deft] or dulle, obtusus , 
arrest is. 

(5. quasi adv. Deftly. 

*805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. xv, Merry elves their morrice 
pacing. .Trip it deft and merrily. 

7 . Comb., as deft-fingered , -handed. 

*860 W. J. C. Muir Pagan or Christian t 36 Being deft- 
fingered . . they grew in good time to be tolerable adepts in 
their Art. 1889 Boys* Own Paper 3 Aug. 698/3 She did not 
show herself so deft.hamled. 

Deftly (drftli), adv. Also 6-8 defifty, 7 defly, 
deaftly. [f. Dept -i.y In a deft manner. 

1 . Aptly, skilfully, cleverly, dexterously, nimbly. 


The sense of the first quot. is doubtful. 
c *460 I'onmeteyMysi. (Surtees) 100 God looke over the raw, 
full defly ye stand. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Apr. 1 1 1 They 
dauncen deftly, and stngen soote. 1005 Shaks. Mach. xv. ». 
68 Come high or low : Thy Sclfe and Office, deaftly show. 
160* Drkkek Knt.'t Conjur. (184a) 71 You shall sec swayncs 
deny piping, and virgins chastly (lancing. 16x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 655 The mattocke would pull vp 
the seed, and therefore they must be vndcrdigd very deftly. 
*7x0 Philips* Pastora/s i. 29 How deftly to mine Oaten Reed 
so sweet Wont they upon the Green, to shift their Feet T x8o8 
Scott Mann. m. viti, The harp lull deftly can he strike. 
1896 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II, 97 Inc deftly-woven 
threadwork of the tissues. 

2 . Neatly, tidily, trimly; prettily, handsomely. 
Still dial. 

1579 G. Gii.itn tr. Mar nix 's Beehive Rom. Ch, 7 . 5 (N.) 
Deftly deck'd with all costly jewels, like pup|ielH. 1589 
PasquiPs Ret. B iij b, Verie deftlie set out, with Poinpes, 
Pagcnts, Motions. . Impresses. 1847 J. Wilson ( hr. No>th 
(1857) II. 4 Deftly arrayed in home-spun drnjiery, 1859 
Hri fs Friends in C. Ser. 11. 11. i. 6 The grass which deftly 
covers without hiding. 

3 . Softly, gently, quietly, dial. 

*787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Deftly , softly, leisurely. 180a 
Wordsw. Stanzas , ' H ’ ithin our happy Castle ’ 58 A pipe on 
which the wind would deftly play. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Deftly, quietly, softly. X873 Sum led ale Gloss., Deftly , 
neatly, gently, softly, orderly: see Cannily. 

Deftness (dc-ftm-s). [-ness.] 
f 1 . Neatness, trimness. Obs. or dial. 
x6xs Dray ion Poly-olh, ii. 33 By her, two little lies, her 
handmaids (which compar’d With those within the Poole 
for deftness not out-dard). 

2 . The quality of being deft , cleverness, dexterity, 
neatness of action. 

1853 Miss E. S. Shkitard C.Auchester 1. 316 lie assisted 
me . . with that assiduous deftness which pre-eminently dis- 
tinguishes the instrumental artist. 1868 Sat. Rev. 1 3 June 
777/1 They can neither tie a string nor fasten a button with 
ut dinary deftness. 

fDefude, v. Obs rare, [jierh. misprint for 
defftde = dtjumlc, i. L. defundfre .] To pour off. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer' s Bk.Phvstehe 39/3 Then defttde 
the wync from the Spices, and distillc the same. 

Defule, obs. var. of Dkfoijl v. 

Defull : see I )eeful. 

t Defalxnina/tion. Obs. rare [f. De- I. 
1 + Fulmination.] 'i’he sending down of thunder- 
bolts. 

1615 T. Adams Spin Netvig. 21 He is not only as manacles 
to the hands of God to hold them from the ucfulmination 
of judgement. 

Defunct (dtfx?M)kt\ a . and sb. [ad. L. defunct - 
us discharged, deceased, dead, pa. pple. of difungl 
to diseharge, have done with, f. De- I. 6 + fungi to 
perform, discharge (duty). Pcrh. immed. a. F. de- 
funct (Cotgr. 16 11), now dtfunt .] 

A. adj . Having ceased to live; deceased, dead. 

, ^,398 T rlvisa Barth. Pe P. R. vi. ii. (1495) 187 A deed 
l>otly iscallyd Defunct us , for he hath lcftc theoffyee of lyfe.] 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 21 The Organs, . though defunct 
and dead befote, Brcakc vp their drowsie Grauc. x6oa 
Jas. I in Kills Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 65 To do that and all 
other honnor that wo may unto the Quccnc defunct. *605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, ti. x. § 5. 42 The anatomy is of a defunct 
patient. 1694 Land. Gas. No. 2981/3 Two defunct Knights 
of the Order. i8«8 Scon F At. Perth xx, Now, Simon 
. . what was the purport of the defunct Oliver Proudfute’s 
discourse with you ? 187a IIakf.r Nile Tribnt . xx. 341 The 
stock in trade of a defunct doctor. 

b. fig. No longer in existence ; having ceased 
its functions ; dead, extinct. 

1741 Love of Fame (ed. 4) 74 Defunct by Phoebus* laws, 
beyond redress. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (cd. 3) 11. 20 
This ghost of a defunct absurdity. 1834 Mkdwin Angler in 
Wales 1. 24 It appeared, some months ago, in a defunct 
periodical. 1878 Sif.wamt & Tait Unseen Unis*, iii. § 115 
Due to the crashing together of defunct suns. 

B. sb. The defunct : the deceased; hence, with 
pi. ( rare) y one who is dead, a dead person, 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. YU l , an. 1 (R.) The corps of the 
said defunct [the late kyngl was brought . . into tnc great 
chamber. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 358 Nature doth abnorre 
to make his bed With the defunct, or slccpc upon the dead. 
1663 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 479 'Jne . . hors-littcr. . 
where was the defunct, drawne by six horses. 1713 M. Daviess 
Ath. Brit. I. 143 Those two great Episcopal Defuncts. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 217 Knavish priests, who 
pretended that the devil could have no power over the dc» 
lunct, if he was interred in holy ground. x8a8 T.andok 
l mag. Convers. III. 392 Indifferent whether the pace with 
which the defunct are carried to the grave be quick or slow. 
1839-40 W. Irving Wolfcrt's R, (1855) 25* Accosting a ser- 
vant . . he demanded the name of the defunct. x888 H. C. 
Lea Hist , Inquisition I. 391 A sentence condemning five de- 
functs. 

Defnnotion (d/fxrnkjan). rare . [ad. L. de- 
fine tio went execution, aischargc, death, n. of action 
from difungi (see prec.).] Dying, decease, death. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 58 Foure hundred one and 
twentie yeeres After defunction of King Pharamood. 16x7 
Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 380 Applying it to th* daily 
defunctions -of our penitence. 18x3 T. Busby Lucretius 111. 

C omment . iii. The soul . . in cases of sudden deftinction . . 
will be entirely . . dissipated Wore the body visibly decays. 
1859 Punch 2 July 8/2 Tlmt obnoxious potentate's defunction. 

Defcrnotionalize, v. [De- II. i.] trans . To 
deprive of function or office. 

1877 Couks Fur Anim. i. 12 Back upper premolar defunc- 
tionalized as a * sectorial ’ tooth. Ibid. xi. 325 The sectorial 
teeth arc defunctionalued as such. 


t Dtfa'nctive, a. Obs . rare~ l . [f. L. defunct- 
ppl. stem (see Defunct) + -ive.] Of or pertaining 
to dcfunction or dying. 

x6ot Shaks. Phoenix <V Turtle 14 Let the priest in suiplice 
white, That defunctive music can, Be the death-divining 
swan. 

Deftmctness. [-NESS.] The state of being 
defunct ; extinctnes^. 

1883 Wright Dogmatic Sc eft. 7 This gave scepticism its 
crowning emancipation, finalfy hurling the miraculous into 
everlasting defunctness. 

t Defa*nd f v. Obs. rare . Also 6 de found, 
[ad. L. defundfre (or its OF. repr. defondre, des 
def), {. Dk- 1 . 1 + fundfre to pour. See also Dif- 
funb .1 trans . To pour down. 

1313 Dougi as .Ends ix. viii. 4 The son schcyn Begouth 
demml [r’.r. defoundj hys betnys on the greyn. Ibid. XII. 
Prol. 41 Fvrth. .ischyt Phcbus Defundand [r.r, defoundand] 
from hys sege etherinll Glaid inftucnt aspeetts cclical). 

DefUso, -ed, -odly. Defusion, -ive, obs. (T. 
Diffuse, etc. 

+ Defo/gt, v . Obs. rare- [ad. med.L. de- 
ft stare (Du Cange), f. Dk- + fust is cudgel.] 

16*3 Cockeram, Defust , to cudgle, or heal one. [1644 
V index Anglicus 5 How ridiculous . . is the merchandise 
they sccke to sell for currant. Let me afford you a few ex- 
amples . . Read and censure. Adpugne, A Igate, Daffe . . 
Defust, Depex . . Contrast , Catilfate, etc.] 
t DefjrS s h Obs- [a. F. defi, earlier deffy 
(15th c. in Littre), f. deffi-cr, defi-er to Defy.] 
Declaration of defiance; challenge to fight. 

* 58 o Sidney Arcadia (1622) 272 Hcc .. because he found 
Amphialus was inflexible, wrote his defie vnto him in this 
matter. x6oo Fairfax Tasso vi. xx, Arme you, my Lord, he 
said, your bold defies By your braue foes accepted boldly 
bccnc. x6xs Bacon Charge touching Duels, When he had 
himself given the lie and defy to the Emperor. 1645 Ev* lyn 
Diary (1827) 1 . 279 There had been in the morning a tour- 
nament of several! young gentlemen on a formal defy. 1700 
Duydi n Pal, 4- Arc. 1856 At this the challenger with fierce 
defie His trumpet sounds : the challeng’d makes reply. 
a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 75 (1740) 6y What becomes of 
his Grace’s improper Defy to them? 

Defy (d/foi*), vd Forms : 4-6 defye, 4-7 -fie, 
5- defy, (also 4 dofyghe, 4-5 defile, -fiye, difiy, 
diffle, -fy(e, dyffy(e). [ME. a. OF. des-, def, 
defier (mod.F. dffier) = Pr. desfiar , desfizar. It. 
disfidare, di {fid arc, med.L. diffiddre (Du Cange) 
Rom. * disfidare , f. Dis- privative + 'fidare to trust, 
give faith to (f. L. fidus faithful). The sense- 
development appears to have been ‘to renounce 
faith, alliance, or amity with, declare hostility 
against, challenge to fijjht ’ ; the later sense ‘ dis- 
trust 1 found in modern F. f and occasionally in Eng., 
is, according to Darmesteter, peril, taken over from 
L. diffldfre to distrust, of which the OF. repr. was 
di fieri see sense 7.] 

1 1 . trans . To renounce faith, allegiance, or 
affiance to (any one) ; to declare hostilities or war 
against ; to send a declaration of defiance to. Obs . 

t X300 K. Alis. 7201 Purs . . saide . . Yeldith him my feutc 
I no krpe with him have no lewte. Syggith him Y him dc- 
fvghe. With swcordnnd with chyvalrye lT)f him more holde 
Y nulle. ri33o R. Brunne Chron. (1810)46 Edmundc bi 
messengers pe erle he diffics. <*1450 Merlin 70 He hym 
diftied at the ende of xl dayes, he seide he sholde hvm 
diffende yef he myght. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 228 The 
King sent other Ambassadors . . to sommon him : and that 
if he would not be otherwise advised, then the king ga\ e 
them full authoritie to defye him. 1885 C. Plummer 
Forlesmt's Abs. 4 Lint . Mon. 258 James Douglas . . defied 
the king [of Scotland], and offered ni» homage to the King 
of England. 

f b. To repudiate, disavow. Obs. 

( 1*86 Chaucer Knt's . T. 746 , 1 defye the seurote and the 
bona Which that thou scist pat I haue maad to thee. 

2 . To challenge to combat or battle, arch, 
c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 655 If bov art to fijte hold com on y ]>r 
diffyc l 1470-85 Malory Arthur xnr. xv, Tho knyghtes in 
the Castel defyen vow. XE95 Shaks. John 11. i. 406 Defie 
each other, and pell-mell Make worke vpon our selucs, foi 
heauen or hell. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 29 Th* infernal Serpent 
. . Who durst defie th’ Omnipotent to Arms. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison 1 . xxxix. 291 A man who defies nis fellow- 
creature into the field, in a private quarrel, must first defy 
his God. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iii. 102 Go now, Defy him to 
the combnt once again. 

f b. intr. To utter defiance. Obs. 
c 1400 Rowland 4 O. 449 Appon sir Rowlande hegan defy 
With a full hawtayne steven. 

8. trans . To challenge to a contest or trial of 
skill ; esp. to challenge to do (what the challenger 
is prepared to maintain cannot be done;. Const. 
to and inf 

1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 3 66, I defie all the Roman 
Preachers to say anything to justifie what they do upon this 
account. rydrn rtrg. Georg, it. 775 The Groom his 

Fellow-Groom at Buts denes. 1770 Junius Lett . xxxvii. 
18 1, I defy the most subtile lawyer in this country to point 
out a single instance in which they have exceeded the truth. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix.(x89o) ait, 1 defy any one at first 
sight to be sure that it is not a nsh leaping for s{>ort. 1887 
Bowen Virg. AEneid vi. 171 In wild folly defying the Ocean 
Gods to compete. 

4 . To challenge the power of *, to set at defiance ; 
to resist boldly or openly ; to set at nought. 

*377 Lancl. P . PL B. xx. 65 Mylde men and holy . . 
Defyed [C. xxm. 66 Defieden] al faUenesse and folks bat hit 
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v*ed. c tj/m Chaucer So win. T. 390 For hir lewedne^e 
I hem dtffye. 1393 Gower Co/, HI. 31 1 Ha, thou fortune, 

I the defie, N ow hast thou do to me thy werst. 1530 Palsgr. 
51^/3 , 1 diffye, I set at naught. 1670 Drydkn Conq. Granada 
1. 1, From my walls I defie Hie Powr's of Spain, tjsy T. Tuu* 
way in Ellis O rig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 313 With a thousand other 
insolent speeches defying the Vice-Chancellor and Heads. 
1857 Maurice Ep. St. John xiv. 994 The Apostles could not 
defy the witness of the conscience. 

b. Said of things: To resist completely, be 
beyond the power of. 

*7*5 tr. Pancirollus ’ Rerum Mem. I. ti. xix. 116 It 
[Naphtha], .defies to be quench’d by any Moisture whatever. 
1794 M rs. Radcliffe My it. Udolpho xv, Others seemed to 
defy all description. 1838 Thirlwali. Greece III. xx. 135 
The fortress defied their attacks. 1871 Morlky Voltaire 
(1886) 942 Holiness, deepest of all the words that defy defi- 
nition. 

+ 5. To set at nought; to reject, renounce, de- 
spise, disdain, revolt at. Obs. 

c wae R- Brvnnk Med. 743 V haue be skurged, scorned 
dyflfycd, Wounded, angred, and crucyfyed. c 1440 Fromp. 
Parv. 115 DyflFyyn, or vtterly dyspysyn. vilipendo. 1484 
Caxton Curtail 9 Certes, brother, thou demandest that 
whyche thou oughtest todenye. i$\7Tvnmt,*OtdeLeamyng 
To Rdr., Some ther be that do defye All that is newe, and 
ever do crye The old is better, away with the newe. 1549 
Olde Erasnt. Far. These. 4 t I defie all thinges in com- 
parison of the gospel of Christ. 1600 Shaks, A. V. L. 
Epil. si If I were a Woman, I would kisse as many of you 
as had . . breaths that I defi’de not. 1601 Dawn/. Earl 
Huntington v. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 199 No, Iohn, I 
defy To stain my old hands in thy youthful blood. 17x7-38 
Gay Fables 1. xxvL 17 He next the mastiff's honour try'd, 
Whose honest jaws the bribe defy'd. 

6. ? To reprobate; to curse. Obs . 

£1430 Hymns Vtrg. (1867) 95 Hise deedli synnis he gan 
to defie. 1*48 Hai.l Chron. <52 b. The faire damosclles 
defied that aaie (at Agincourt] in the whiche thei had lost 
their paramors. 

t7. intr. To have or manifest want of faith ; to 
have distrust of. Obs . [OF. difier iie t 1 ath c. in 
Hatzf.] 

£1380 Wyclif li'ks. (1880) 479 He were u fool out of 
bileue bat diftiedc hecrc of Cristis help. 150a Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. xviii. 136 We sholde defye abouc 
all of our strength & our merytes. 16x3 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3), Defie, distrust. 

tDefr, v.t Obs . Forms; 4-6 defye, 4-5 

defie, define, 5 dyftye, difye, defy, defyyn. 

(The word has all the appearance of being of F. origin^but 
no equivalent OF. defier has vet been recorded, nor is it 
clear what the etymology of such a form would be. Phono- 
logically, it might answer to L. dHsecdre, dlflc&re (see Dk- 
» kcate) : but the sense offers difficulties, ft has been sug- 
gested, however, that if x b were the starting-point, it might 
conceivably answer to a late L. dtfseciire stomachum (cf. 
dissolvere stomachum Pliny). Rut the sense-development 
remains uncertain, and the order here followed is provi- 
sional. It may be that * dissolve * was the primary sense.] 

1. trans. To digest (food). Said of a person, 
of the stomach or other organ, of nature, a sol- 
vent, etc. 

13* Langl. P. PI. A, Prol. 108 Good wyn of Caskoyne 
And wyn of Oseye, Of Ruyn and of Rochel Rost to 
defye. 1377 Ibid. B, xiii. 404 More mete ete and dronke 
]>en kende min defie. Ibid. B. xv. 63 Hony is yuel to 
defye. 138a Wyclif 1 Sam. xxy. 37 Whanne Naabal hadde 
defied the wyn (Vulg. digessisstt). 1393 Gower Com/. III. 
23 My stomack may it nought defie. £1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 240 If . . be patient mai not wel defie his mete, 
r 1440 Fromp. Parv. 115 Defyyn mete or drynke, digero. 
154s Boordr Dyetary ix. (1870) 950 The lyuer..can not 
truely dccocte, defye ne dygest the superabundaunce of 
ineate & drynke the whiche is in the stomacke. 

b. To defy the stomachy a person ; to digest the 
stomach ; see Digest v . 

1093 Gower Conf III. 41 Nero than . . slough hem, for he 
wolde *e The whose stomack was best defied. And whan 
he hath the sothe tried, He found that he, which goth the 
pas, Defied best of alle was. ? c 1473 Sor. lenve Deere 761 
Ve shall have rumney and malmesyne. . Kochell, The reed 
your stomake to defye. 

2. intr . Of food ; To undergo digestion, to digest . 

0 1315 Shokeham 38 Ac fhyt). .defith naun ase thy mete. . 

Nabyd hy3t naujt ase other mete Hys tyme of dcfyynge. 
136a Lanol, P. Ft A. v. 919 For hungur ober for Furst I 
make myne A-vou, Schal neuer fysch on Fridai defyen in 
my mawe. 

3. trans . To make ready by a process likened to 
digestion, to • concoct \ 

£1380 Wyclif Semt. xxxiii. Sel. Wk*. I. 88 Water., is 
drawen in to be vine tree and sib in to be grapis, and by 
tyme defyed til bat it be wyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R • iv. vii. (Tollem. MS.), It is seyde bat yf blood is wel 
sode and defied, berof men tnakeb wel talow, c 1400 Lein* 
franc's Cirurg. 223 If bou drawist out matere bat is 
neischebe matere bat is hard is yvel to defie. 
b. To dissolve, waste by dissolution. 

1393 Gower Cot/. I. 76 pilke ymage Thci drowen out and 
&ls so faste Fer into Tibre \ki it caste, Wher be riuere it haj» 
defied, c 1430 Lydo. Rochas vi. xv. (1554) 162 b, The honde, 
the head . . Were . . Upon a stake set vp . . There to abyde 
where it did shyne or reyne With wynde and wether til tney 
wer defyed. 

O. intr, 

£14x0 Pallad. on Hush. 111. u6o(Fitz. MS.) The mirtes 
baies rype. .hit is to take And honge hem in thy wyn wessell 
ywrie All cloos & long in hit let hem defie. 

4. To defy out ; to eject as excrement ; to void. 

Wycuf Deut. xxiii. 13 Whanne thow sittist, thow 
shalt delue bi enuyrown, and the defied out thow shalt 
couer with erthe, in the whych thow art releucd. 

Defirtr, obs. form of Dkfibb* 

Vol. III. 


Defying, vbl. $b.' [f. Defy ».i + -ingi.] i 

The action of Defy vd ; a defiance, a challenge. 

e *300 A*. A Its. 7289 Alisaunder. .hath ofonge thy denying. 
£1440 Prompp . Parv. 116 Dcfyynge, or dyspysynge, fill 
pencio,fiocapencio. 1483 Cat A. AngL 94 Defiynge, dtspcc - 
ao, etc . ; vbt a disspysynge. 

t Defying. S ^ L [f- DEFY V.- + -1NG l .] 
The action of digesting ; digestion. 

c 131 5 (see Defy v. a a], c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 169 pese 
arterys goib to . . ]>e lyvere & gevcb him vertu ful myche 
& makip defiynge. £1440 Promf . Parv. 116 Defvynge of 
mete or drynke, digest io. 1483 C ath. Angl. 94 A Defiynge, 
digest to. 

Defying, ppl- a. [f. Defy vA +-ing 1.] That 
defies; defiant. 

1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1854) 309/1 His impetuous, 
adventurous and defying character. 

Hence Def^ingly a<iv. t defiantly, with de- 
fiance. 

1831 L. E. L. in Examiner 821/1 The petticoat is defy- 
ingly dragged through the mua. 185 6 Mrs. Browning 
A ur. Leigh 1. 504, I fooked into his face defyiryjly. 

Define, Defynicion, etc., obs. ftT Define, 
Definition, etc. 

Dag, v - 1 dial. [var. of Dag a. trans. 
To sprinkle with water ; to damp. D. intr. To I 
drizzle. Hence D egging vbl. sb . ; in comb, deg- 
ging-catt , - cart , - machine (see quots.Z. 

1674 in Ray N. C. Words xi. 1854 W. Gaskell Led. 
Latte. Dial. 28 {Lane. Gloss.) The word which a Lancashire 
man employs for sprinkling with water is ‘to deg’, and 
when he deg*, his garden he uses a deggin*can. 196$, Miss 
Lakes Carter's Struggles vii. 53 {1 wtd\ Si’ tho’ whnt a 
deggin’ hoo’s gin me. 187a Knight Diet. Mech Digging, 
machine (Cotton), One for damping the fabric in the process 
of calendering. 1885 Manch. Exam. 14 Aug. a/6 It was 
usual for the degging cart to go three times over the ground 
. .as twice going over would not deg across the road. 189a 
Northumb . Was., Deg , to drizzle a Dag. 

II Degag6 (d'gaa#), a . ; fem. -6e. [F. pa. pple. 

of dfgager to disengage, put at ease.] Easy, un- 
constrained (in manner or address). 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. vi. 218, I do use to appear 
a little more dlgagl. 171a Budcell Sped. No. 277 r 8 An 
Air altogether galant and dlgagc ! . 17 6a Goldsm. Cit. W. 
xxxix. Mamma pretended to lx os dlgagle as 1 . x8<$ 

Dickens Dorrit (Househ. ed.) 203/2 You ought to make 
yourself fit for it (Society] by being more ddgag6 and less 
preoccupied. 

t Degal&nt, a. obs. rare . [f. De- II. 3 + 

galant } Gallant a.] Ungallant, wanting in gal- 
lantry. 

1778 Hist. Elisa Warwick II. 6 The most insensible of 
lovers, the most degalant bridegroom. 

*t* Dega*mboy. Obs . Snort for vioFdc-gamboy 
(Shaks.) = viola-da-gamba, a musical instrument: 
see Gamba and Viola. 

x6x8 Fletcher Chances iv. ii, Presuming To medle with 
my degamboys. 

Deganglionate.Begeneralize: see Dk-1I. 1 . 
Degarnish (d/ga'inij), v. rare. By- form of 
Disgarnibh : see De- I. 6. 
t Deg&'St. Obs. [a. OF. degast (14th c.), mod. 
F. dfgat, f. OF. degas ter to devastate, f. De- I. 3 
+ gaster to waste.] Devastation, ruin, waste. 

159a Wyrley Armorie 116 Ech thing almost we turne 
vnto degaste. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. liv. 214 
lie lost in all these deg&sts eight Thousand of his men. 

Degelation (dr dzile'-hn). rare . [f. F. dPgeler 
to thaw, f. des-, at- (I)e- I. 6) 4- geler to freeze.] 
Melting from the frozen state ; thawing. 

In mod. Diet. 

t Degen (d^'gan). Old Cant. Also dogan, 
dagen. [Ger. ; —sword.] 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiu, Degen , a Sword. 1783 in 
Grose Diet. Vulg 7\ 18*7 Lytton Pelham (1864) 325 
(Farmer) Tip him the degen. 

t Dege*nder, V. Obs . [ad. L. degenerare , F. 
dfgfnfrer (15th c.), after Gender v .] intr. To 
degenerate. 

*539 Taverner Gard, Wysed. 11. 18 1 », He forgatte all 
gooanes and degendred quyte & cleane from the renowmed 
& excellent vertues of hys father. 1396 Spenser Hymne 
J/eav. Loi>e 94 So that next ofiT-spring of the Makers love 
. . Degcndennp to hate, fell from above Through pride. 
1397 Lowe Chtrurg. (1634) 83 If it [Furuncle] ,. much in- 
flameth, oftentimes it degendereth into Anthrax. 

Hence f Dege ndered ppl. a., degenerate. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst . 11. ii. (1634) 117 The 
perverted and degendred nature of man. 

t Dege ner, v. Obs. [a. F. dfgtnfr-er, ad. L. 
degenerare : see Degenerate.] intr. « prec. 
Hence Dege nered ppl. a . 

*343 Jove Exp. Dan. iv. G ij b, Y* churche . . degenered 
much from her first beutye. x6n ed. Spenser's F. Q. v. 
ProL ii, They into that ere long will be degenered (*598 
degendered). 16x4 Earl Stirling Doomes-day, Fifth Hour 
(R.>, Of religion a degener’d seed. 

Degeneracy (d/d^e-nefrisi). [f. degenerate 
a . : see -acy.] The condition or quality of being 
degenerate. 

1&4 H. More Myst. Infy. 906 This grand Degeneracy of 
the Cnurch. 171s Addison Sped. No. 65 p 9 It is Nature 
in its utmost Corruption and Degeneracy. 1861 Goulburn 
Pert, R dig. 117 A degeneracy from the scriptural theory 
of Public worship. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. v. 336 
The fall of a nobility may be a cause of degeneracy, or it 
may only be a symptom. 


b. An instance of degeneracy; something that 
is degenerate, rare. 

*87® Cudworth Intel l \ Syst. 133 (R.) We incline .. to 
account this form of atheism . . to be but a certain degeneracy 
from the right Heraclitick and Zenonian cabala 186a 
Alford in Life (1873) 345 The cathedral of Sens is a sml 
degeneracy from ours. 

Degenerate (d/djje-nWD, a. Also 5-6 -at, 
6 Sc. -it. [ad. L. degenerdt-usy pa. pple. of de- 
generdre : see next.] 

A. as pa. pple. «■ Degenerated. Obs. or arch. 

1494 [*ee B. 1], 1300-00 Dunbar Poems xiv. 42 Sic bral- 

larts and bostcris, degenerat fra thair naturin. 1330 Am*. 
Hamilton Latech. (1884) 19 How matrimonye was degrnernt 
fra the first perfect ioun. 1359 i n Strypc Ann. Ref I. viii. 23 
To what abuses the state of that lvff was degenerate. x6o9-io 
Bacon Ess. Great Plate (Arb.) 284 Observe wherein and how 
they have degenerate. 1733 Swin On Poetry fix Degen'rate 
from their ancient brood. 

B. as adj. 

1. Having lost the qualities proper to the race or 
kind ; having declined from a higher to a lower 
type ; hence, declined in character or qualities ; 
debased, degraded, a. of jHirsons. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxv. 272 Thou art degeneral, 
& growen out of kynde. 1603 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 276 1.ear. 
Degenerate Bastard. He not trouble thee ; Yet haue I left a 
daughter. X794 S. Williams Vermont 196 The Laplanders 
are only degenerate Tartars. 1848 Mai aulay Hist . Eng. 
II. 119 Tyrconncl sprang .. from one of those degenerate 
famines of the pale which were popularly classed with the 
aboriginal population of Ireland. 1838 Froude Hist , Eng. 
(1858) I. iii. 242 The degenerate representatives of a once 
noble institution. 

b. of animals and plants : spec, in fiiol. (cf. 
Degeneration 1 b). 

1611 Bible 7 tr. ii. 21 How then art thou turned into the 
degenerate plant of a strange vine ? 1631 N. Bacon Disi . 
Govt. u. i. (1739)4 (As a Plant transplanted into a savage 
sod) in degree and disposition wholly degenerate. 1665 
T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 12 Penguins . . the winjgs or linn 
hanging down like sleeves, covered with down instead of 
Feathers . . a degenerate Duck. 185^9 Ray Lankfsi r r 
Degeneration « The Ascidian Phallusia shows itself to be 
a degenerate Vertebrate by beginning life as n tadpole. 
1890 M. Marshall in Nature 11 Scpt. f Animals., which 
have lost organs or systems which their progenitors pos- 
sessed, are commonly called degenerate. 

c. fig. of things. (In Gcom. applied to a locua 
of any order when reduced to the condition of an 
aggregate of loci of a lower order.) 

* 55 * ( sce A], 1669 Galk Crt. of Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 The 
several names . . were al but corrupt degenerate derivations 
from lewish Traditions. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4* Mus. xi. 
193 The degenerate Arts sunk with the degenerate City. 
1878 Morlky Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 201 Phe cant and 
formalism of any other degenerate form of active faith. 

2. transf. Characterized by degeneracy. 

X651 tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death 8 In Tame Creatures, thrir 
Degenerate Life corrupteth them, lyig-ao Pope lliait xii. 
540 Such men as live in these degenerate days. 1870 Swin 
burne Ess. 4- Stud.{ 1875) 101 There has never been an age 
that was not degenerate in the eyes of its own fools. 

Degenerate (dAl^c ncrr't), V. [f. degenerat -, 
ppl. stem of L. degenerdre to depart from its race 
or kind, to fail from its ancestral quality, f. degener 
adj. that departs from its race, ignoble, f. De- I. 1 
+gener - (genus) race, kind. So F, algMrer 
(15th c. in Ilfttzf.).] 

1. intr . To lose, or become deficient in/ the 
qualities proper to the race or kind ; to fall away 
from ancestral virtue or excellence ; hence (more 
generally), to decline in character or qualities, 
become of a lower type, a, of j>ersons. 

XU3 Eden Treat. Newe tnd . (Arb.) 31 1 >egeneratinge from 
al kind of honestie and faithfulncs, i6xb T. Tayi or Comm. 
Titus i. 12 When men degenerate, and by sinne put off tho 
nature of man. 1631 Hobbis Leviath. 1. xiii. 63 The man- 
ner of life, which men . . degenerate into in a civili Warre. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'test of Mar 10 Mar., 
It ii well if I do not degenerate into a downright story- 
teller. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. v, In this respect Floren- 
tines have not degenerated from their ancestral customs. 

b. of animals and plants. 

*577 Bull Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. (1615) 193 They de- 
generate, and grow out of kind, and become evil plants. 
1696 Bacon SyH>a § 518 Plants for want of Culture, degene- 
rate to be baser in the same kind ; and sometimes so far, ns 
to change into another kind. 1751 Chambers Cyt l. s. v. De- 
generation, It is a great dispute among the naturalists, 
whether or no animals, plants, etc. be capable of degenerat- 
ing into other species? 1843 Ford Hatuibk. Spain 1 53 
They have from neglect degenerated into ponies. 

c. transf. and fig. of things. 

*545 Ravnold Byrth o/Mankyndt 40 When they be en- 
tered into the nauell, the ii. vayncs degenerat in one. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. Hi. $ a. 12 After that the state of 
Rome was not it sclfe, but did degenerate. 174X Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 263 Liberty . . is . liable . . to degene- 
rate insensibly into licentiousness. 1841 D’Ikrakli Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 125 The I^atin of the bar had degenerated into 
the most ludicrous barbarism. 

d. Ceom , Of a curve or other locus ; To become 
reduced to a lower order, or altered into a locus of 
a different or less complex form. 

1763 W. Emerson Meth . Increments \W, Ifthe parts of the 
abscissa be taken infinitely small, then these parallelogram* 
degenerate into the curve. 

+ 2. To show a falling-off or degeneration from 
an anterior type ; to be degenerate. Obs. 

19* 
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> 54 * Hall Citron. 176 b, Jhon Talbot er|* of Shrewcsbury, 
n \ alcant person, and not degenerating from his noble parent. 
1613 Bingham Xenophon 48 Of such Ancestors are you de- 
scended. I speak not this, as though you degenerated from 
them. 1715-ao Pope Iliad iv. 4s 1 Such Tydeus was . . 
Gods 1 how the son degenerates from the sire. 1739 — 
in Swift's Lett, (1766) II. 355 Dr, Arhuthnot** daughter docs 
not degenerate from the humour and goodness of her father. 

f 3 . To become or be altered in nature or char- 
acter (without implying debasement) ; to change 
in kind ; to show an alteration from a normal type. 

1548 Haii Citron. 176 b, The Scottes also not degenerate 
yng from tluir nlde mutabilitie. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
J'p/sf. mq It is now highc time for you to degenerate, and 
to be unlike your sclfc [i.c. less martial]. 1597 Gkrardk 
llttbal t. Alii. f>3 It is altered . . into Wheatc it selfe, as de- 
>/< unating from bad to better. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 
III. 186 Some .. followed Courses degenerating from the 
\ u) age l>cfore pretended. 

|* 4 . To fall away, revolt. Ohs. rare. 

160a Cakfw ( ornwall y8 a { The Cornish men . . marched 
to Welles, wheic James 'I ouchet, Lord Audely, degene* 
1 ated to their party i6aa Mai ynks Anc. Laiv-Slerch. 431 
His friends forsake him, his wife and children suffer with 
him, or leauc him, or rcbcll, or degenerate against him. 

f 5 . traits. To cause to degenerate ; to reduce to 
a lower or worse condition ; to debase, degrade. 

1845 Mn ton Tetrach. 19a It degenerates and disorders the 
best spirits. 1633 Cion a <V Narcissus I. 17a The least dr- 
jeetion of spirit . . would degenerate you from your birth 
and education. *710 tbit. Apollo III. 2/1 They. . Degene- 
rate themselves to Brutes. 1790-181* Combe Devil upon 
/'too Sticks in Eng.( 1817) i\. 16 Her theatric excellencies 
. . are impaired by physical defects, or degenerated by tbe 
adoption of bad habits. 

fft. To generate (something of an inferior or 
lower type). Ohs. rare . 

1649 G. Daniki Tr inarch., Hen. V xciv ? A bastard flye, 
Corrupting where it breaths . . Degenerating Putrefaction. 
1888 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. xxxii. 75 It is 
backwards more deep and broad, that the lower and after- 
end might degenerate as it were the Ditch or Trench. 
Hence Dege-nerating vhJ. sh. and ppl. a. 
x6ii Spfed Hist. tit. Brit. vi. xx. $ 1. 105 Young Corn- 
modus, his soonc degenerating Son. 1693 Brancard Phys. 
tU'et. 140/1 Metaptosis, the degenerating of one Disease into 
.mother, as of a Quartanc Ague into a Tertian. 1746 W. 
Horsley l he hoot No. 5 P6 A Degenerating from this Char- 
acter is the Progress towards the Formation of a Beau. 

Degenerated, ///. a. [ ku >.] Fallen from 
ancestral or original excellence ; degenerate. 

ik8i Pmtie Cuazso's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 84 Unknowen 
and degenerated posteritie. *7*7 Dk For Hist. Appar. iv. 
(1840) 31 The Devil is . . a degenerated, fallen, and evil 
spirit. 1808 Wilpord Sacr. Isles in Asiat. Res. VIII. 303 
In the present wicked age and degenerated times. 

Degenerately (d/dae-nerrtli), adv. [f. De- 
generate a. 4* -ly ^.] In a degenerate manner. 

1845 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 145 Nothing now adayes is 
more degenerately forgott’n, than the true dignity of man. 

Worthington Mist, ay (T.) A short view of Rome, 
Christian, though apostatized and degenerately Christian. 

Dege nerateneee. rare. [f. as prec. + -neb*.] 
Degenerate quality or condition ; degeneracy. 

1840 Wilkins New Planet x. (1707) 27a A Degenerateness 
and Poverty of Spirit. *«♦ tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. vi. 
156 This degenerateness, which frequently happens to the 
bloud in Autumnal Fevers. 

Degeneration fiidzencre^fon). [a. F. db 
gtnl ration { 1 5th c. in Hatzf.), n. of action from L. 
degene rare to Degenerate : see -ation.] 

1 . The process of degenerating or becoming de- 
generate ; the falling off from ancestral or earlier 
excellence ; declining to a lower or worse stage of 
being ; degradation of nature. 

*607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 460 That so he might 
learn the difference betwixt his generation, and his degenera* 
tion, and consider how great a loss unto nim was his fall in 
Paradise. *858 Sir T. Browne Hydriot . i. 3 Others con- 
ceived it most natural to end in nrc . . whereW they also 
declined a visible degeneration into worms. *08* Cowlfy 
Prop. Adv. Exp. Philos. Concl, Capable (as many good In- 
stitutions) . . of Degeneration into any thing harmful. 1843 
Maurice Mot. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. II. 398/1 *It is 
possible in each case to trace the process of degeneration. 

b. Biot. A change of structure by which an 
organism, or some particular organ, becomes less 
elaborately developed and assumes the form of a 
lower type. 

I175* Chambrrs Cyil. s.v., Others hold, that degeneration 
only obtains in vegetables ; and define it the change of a 
plant of one kind, into that of another viler kind. Thus, say 
they, wheat degenerates into darnel . . But our . . best natu- 
ralists maintain the opinion of such a degeneration, or trans- 
mutation, to be erroneous.] 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 
33 Such a degeneration may take place simply from want 
of use. . 1879 Ray Lankkstkr Degeneration (1880) 3a De- 
generation may be defined as a gradual change of the struc- 
ture in which the organism becomes adapted to less varied 
and less complex conditions of life, /hid . 32 Elaboration of 
some one organ may be a necessary accompaniment of De- 
generation in all the others. 1883 Syd, .S oc. Lex. s.v., In 
many flowers . . the formation of a nectary results from the 
degeneration of the stamens. 

c. Path. • A morbid change in the structure of 
parts, consisting in a disintegration of tissue, or in 
a substitution of a lower for a higher form of struc- 
ture 1 {Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

*851-60 in M AVNE Expos. Lex. 18 86 A. Funt Princ. Med. 
(1880)54. 1869 E. A. Parker Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 193 The 
gangrenous degeneration rapidly extended. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lev. s.v,, Fatty degeneration, .consists in the substitution 


of oil globules for the healthy protoplasm of cells, or other , 
structures, by transformation . . of the protoplasmic com- 
pound. 

2 . The condition of being degenerate ; degeneracy. 
*1481 Caxton Oral. G. Flamineut Fj, Rather . . with de- 
generacion than nobleness, a 183a J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 
446 It speaks the degeneration of any soul . . that it should l 
desire to incorporate itself with any \ .sensual delights. *863 i 
Mbrivale Rom. Ernp. VIII, Ixviii. 368 When the popular 
notion of its degeneration was actually realized. 

+ 8. Something that has degenerated; a degene- 
rate form or product. Ohs. 

c *645 Howell Lett. (1899) II. 475 What Languages . . are 
Dialects, Derivations, or Degenerations from their Originals, 
*648 Sir f Browne Pseud. £p. 111. xvii. 147 Cockle, Aracus, 
jEgdops. and other degenerations which come up in unex- 
pected shapes. 1748 Hartley Obsert>. Man 1. iv. 453 The 
Degenerations ana Counterfeits of Benevolence. 

Hence Deg«n«ra‘tlonlst nonce-wd,, one who 
holds a theory of degeneration. 

1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 48 The opinions of older 
writers . . whether progressionists or degenerationists. 

Degenerative (d/dae-nerrtiv), a. [f. L. db 
general-, ppl. stem of degenerdre to Degenerate 
%- -ive.] Of the nature of, or tending to, degenera- 
tion. 

1846 Worcesiek cites Month. Rei>. 1879 Ray Lankks- 1 
ter Adv. Isiietue (1890) 46 Degenerative evolution. 1890 
Humphry Old Are 149 Other degenerative changes, such as 1 
calcification of the costal cartilages. 

Degeneratory (d/dse-neriitari), a. rare. [f. | 
as prec. + -ory.] Tending to degeneration. 

1878 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 1 . 28 Perhaps six years had 
exercised a degeneratory effect ujK>n Rui Denis, 

Degenered : see Degknkr. 

Degenerezcenee (-e-suns). Biol. [n. F. df 
gt* nfrescence (1799 in Hatzf.), f. dtgtntresccnt, 1 
deriv. of dPgMrer to degenerate, after L. inchoative 
vbs. ; see -esoent.] Tendency to degenerate ; the j 
process of degeneration. 

188a G. Allen in St. James's Gaz. 30 May 3 They have 
all . . acquired the same parasitic habits, anu . . exhibit dif. 
ferent stages in the same process of degenerescence. 1884 

H. Macmiilan in Brit. 4- For. Evang, Re v. Apr. 315 The j 
drgenerescoue of Dccandollc brings all the parts of tbe 
flower back to the leaf. 

t Degenerize, v . Ohs. rare-', [f. L. degener 
(sec next) + -izk.] intr. To become degenerate, 
to degenerate. 

ylvfstfr Du Bart as 11. iii. I ‘ ocation 104 Degeneri/d, 
decaid, and withered quight. 

t Degenerous, a. Ohs. [f. L. degener de- 
generate, bastard, spurious (see Degenerate v .) + 
ous, after Generous a ., of which it is, in some 
senses, treated as a derivative : cf. ungenerous , de- 
gallant '.] 

1 . Fallen from ancestral virtue or excellence, un- 
worthy of one’s ancestry or kindred, degenerate, 
a. of persons. 

1600 Dfkker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 74 Your Grace to 
do me honour Heapt on the head of this degenerous boy 
Desertless favours. *843 Prynne Sov. Power Part. iv. 35 
Disclaiming them as degenerous Brats, and not their sonnes. 
a *734 North Lives I. 199 An upstart and degenerous race. 

D. of personal qualities, feelings, actions, etc. 

1397 Daniel Civ. Ivars 1, lii. The least felt touch of a 
degenerous feare. a 1734 North Exam. tl. v. $ 4* (1740) 
338 That this Passivc-Ooedience or Non* Resistance of 
theirs is a slavish and degenerous Principle. 

0 . transf. Characterized by degeneration. 

*6ii Spfkd Hist. Gt.Brit. ix. x. (1632) 847 our effemi* 
nate and degenerous age. 1890 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 11. 39 
Especially in such a Degenerous age. 

d. Const, from, {rare.) 

1637 Bp. H. King Poems 111. ix. (1843) 91 He n’er had 
shew f d Himself So much degen’rous from renowned Vere. 
i89< Do dwell Def. Vind. Deprived Bps. 36 The Ages he 
deals in were very degenerous from the Piety and Slcill of 
their Primitive Ancestors. 

2 . transf. and fig. of things ( esp . organisms or 
organic products). 

*633 F.Whitr Sabbath Ep. Ded. 4 A good tree hath some 
degenerous branches X74B Univ . Mag. Aug, 65 That . . a 
new bom child should . . be corrupted by the degenerous and 
adventitious milk of another. 

Hence t Dtfantronsly adv., + Degenerou*- 

ness. 

1617 H. Burton Baiting of Pope's Bull 94 No true 
Englishman will bo . . so vnnaturalfy and degenerously im- 
pious. a *734 North Lives I. 371 Naming him so de- \ 
generously as he did. 1678 Waltoh L\fe Sandrrson (1681) 

2 All the Rubbish of their Degenerousness ought to fall 
heavy on such dishonourable heads. 

Degentilize, degermanize: see De- II. i. 
Dege omorphiza’tion. nonce-wd. [f. D*- II. 

I, Gr. jTj (comb, yiw-) earth + nofxpij form.] The 
process of making unlike, or less like, the earth. 

1894 Jml. Educ. 1 Jan. 6t/a [They Insist) that religious 

P rogress tends towards the de*anthropomorphUation of God. 
>ocs it not equally tend towards the de-georoorphization of 
heaven ? 

Dega’rm, v. [De- II. a.] tram . To remove 
the germ from v e, g. wheat). 

DtgtTminatoi*. [De- II. i + L.$ermin germ.] j 
A machine with iron discs for splitting the grains ! 
of wheat and removing the germ. , 

In mod. Diets. 


Dagdroitd (deg^rJ»» # ait\ Alin, r Named 1850 
f. Degero in Finland.] A variety of Ilisingerlte. 
1868 in Dana Min . 489. 

Degest, obs. form of Digest. 

Dogging : see Deg vA 
Degh, obs. pres. t. of Dow v. to be of use. 
Deglse, obs. form of Djbguibe. 
tDagla’brata, V. Ohs . [f. L, deglahrdt 

ppl. stem of deglahrare to smooth down, make 
smooth, f. De- I 3 + glabr- smooth, glahrdre to 
make smooth.] trans. To make quite smooth. 
Hence Degl&’brated ppl. a. 

*623 Cockkram, Deglabrate, to pull off skin, hayre, or 
the like. 1884 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comp it. xiv. 46 6 An Eye- 
lid inverted .was amended by cutting the Circle of the 
Deglabrated Eye-lid. 

Degladiation, obs. form of Digladiation. 
Deglaze v . : see De- II. 2. 

+ Deglo*ry, v. Obs. rate. [f. De- II. 2 4 Glouy 
sh . ] trans. To deprive of its glory. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. i. xvii, To crowne his 
head, That was before with thornes degloricd. 1653 R. 
Mason in Butwer's Anthropomet . Let. to Author, Neither 
his soule nor body (both being so dcgloried). 

+ Deglirb&te, V. Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. L. deglii- 
bifre to peel, flay (L De- I. 3 -f glubtre to peel, flay) 
+ -ate.] trans. To flay, excoriate. 
i623JCockkram, Degluhate , to fley a thing. 1898 Fryer 
Acc.E. I mi. «f P. 297 To prevent the sharp Winds deglu* 
baling us, we housed our selves Cap-a-pce under Felts. 

t Deglu'bing, tf l - a - Obs. rare- K [f 
glube vb., ml. I.. tiegtiibi!re : sec prcc.l Flaying. 

a 1638 Clpvfland Cl. Vind. (1677) 96 Now enter his 
Taxing and dcglubing Face, a squeezing Look like that of 
Vespasian us. 

Doglu-tate, v. rare [irreg. f. L. deglu tire : 
see next.] Dkgi.utk. 

1887 Jml. R. Agric . Soc. Scr. 11. III. n. 639 The chance 
of choking does not depend upon hair which is dcglutatcd. 
Deglute (dfgl/ 7 't), v . Ohs. exc. as nonce-wd. 
In 6 di-. [f. L. dcgliittre, i. De- I. 1 down + 
glut ire, glut tire to swallow.] trans. To swallow, 
swallow down. Also ahsol. 

*399 A. M. tr. GaMhouer's Bk. Physicke 101/2 Make 
little Pillcs, contayne them in thy mouth, and by little and 
little dictate or swallowe them. iSso L Hunt Indicator 
No. 64 (1822) II. 95 They champ, they grind, they deglute. 

t DeglU'tible, a. Ohs. rare. [f. U deglut t-rc 
(see prec.) + -ble.] Capable of being swallowed. 

*88* Io>vell Hist . Anim. \ Min. 515 Some are prescribed 
in a potable forme .. Others degtatiblc, as pills and 
powdcis. 

Degln tinate, V. [f. L. deglutinat -, ppl. stem 
of deglutindre to unglue (Pliny), f. De- I. 6 f 
glutindre to glue.] 

+ 1 . trans. To unglue; to loosen or separate 
(things glued together). Ohs. 

*809 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 16 (D.) The Hand of 
Outrage that dcclutinatrs His Vesture, glu’d with gore- 
blood to His baefce. 1717 Bailey vol. II, Deglutinattd. 

2 . To deprive of gluten, extract the gluten from. 
*889 in Cent. Diet. 

Hence Defirlutina tion. 

1623 in Cockkram 11. ». v. Vngluing. 1721 in Bailey. 
f Deglirtion. Ohs. [a. obs. F. deglution 
(Cotgr.).] -next. 

*657 Tomlinson Renew * s T)isp. *15 Compressed with the 
tongue or teeth before deglution. 

Deglutition (diiglwti^n). Phys. [a. F. de- 
glutition (Pare 16th c.), n. of action f. L. deglu- 
tire : sec Deglute.] The action of swallowing. 

1630 Bulwrr Anthropomet. 1x8 The action of the Gullet, 
that is Deglutition. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. 135 
The Nerves of the Fauces, and Muscles of Deglutition. 
180s Palky Nat. Theol . (1804) 105 In a city feast . . what 
deglutition, what anhelation ! ( 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs . 
199 The difficulty of deglutition arose from the unnatural 
state in which the muscles of the pharynx were placed. 
186s Lowell Big/oiv P. Poems 1890 II. 216 Persons who 
venture their lives in the deglutition of patent medicines. 

b. In fig. senses of swallow . 

1784 Reid Inanity \ i. § 19 As the stomach receives its 
food, so the soul receives her images by a kind of nervous 
deglutition. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyrt{\ 857)241 Judgment 
untempered by feeling is too bitter and husky a morsel for 
human deglutition. 1838. Frouoe Hist. Ene. IV. 187 Even 
such goon Catholics as the Irish chiefs haa commenced a 
similar process of deglutition, much to their comfort. 

Deglutition* (digl*ti j™) , a. rare. [f. prec. ; 
see -oub.] Pertaining or tending to deglutition. 

<822 Hkbrr in Jer. Taylor* t IF*/.(i8a8> I. In trod. p. xci, 
With the poor book which is beslavered with such degluti* 
tious phrases 1 have no acquaintance. 

Deglutitive (dfgltf-titiv), a. rare. [f. as next 
+ -ive.] -next. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Deglutitory (d/fclii tiuri), a. rare. [f. L. 
degluti t- y ppl. stem of digiuttri to Deolut* 4- -OBT.] 
Pertaining to deglutition ; having the function of 
swallowing. 

1864 in Webster. 1887 Comh. Mag. Jan. 59 The little 
invalid, whose masticatory and deglutitory powers were 
now feebler, 

Deglyoerln(« v . : see D» II. a. 
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D«:g®*rdtr. Math. [Made op of DfcCHei; \ 
Order.] The pair of nnmbers signifying the 
degree and order of any mathematical form. 

life Sylvester in Amer . 7m/. Mathcm. III. When 
«=a we know that the dcgoidcr is (4 ; 4). 

t Degorge (dfgfPjdjj), v. Obs . [a. F. ddgorger, 
OF. desgorger : sec Dk- I. 6.] = Dihuokuk. 

*493 Festival/ (W. de W. 1515) «4a The*e people . . made 
dragons for to spytte & degorge flambes of fyre out of theyr 
mouthes. 1586 B. Young Ghozzo's Civ. Corn* . iv. 181 b, It 
beehoveth. .to chew it [a haatie sentence] well in our mindes 
before, least it be thought to be degorged . . raw and un- 
digested. i6aa Bovs Irks. 2 We must degorge our malice 
before we pray. 1633 Person Varieties 1. 24 All other waters 
doe degorge tnemselves into her (the sea's] bo some, my 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 69 The Farrier's Dic- 
tionary . . 1736 . .says, that it proceeds from the degorgtng, 
tho' I suppose he means the disgorging, of the great Vein. 

t D«g<ra‘St, degout. Obs. rare. [a. OF. </«-. 
tiegousT, in mod.F. d/gotit . ] = Disgust. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit , ir. 150 Brinish . . and of an 
Unsavoury Degout. 1710 Wklton Suffer. Son 0/ God I. viii. 
154 From ncnce comes all that degoust and surfeit in Matters 
of Religion. 

t DegOU’t, v. Obs. [a. F. dc f gout ter, OF. de- 
gttter (12th c.), ** Pr. degotar:— Rom. type +degut- 
tare , f. L. De- 1. 1, down +gutta drop; cf . guttdtus 
splashed, spotted.] 

1. trans. To sj>ot, besprinkle with drops or spots. 
*4*3 Jab. t Hingis Q. clxi, A mantill . . That furrit was 

with ermyn full quhite, Degoutit with the self in xpottis 
blake. 1486 Bk. St. Albans A viij b, Ye shall say she is 
Degouted to the vttermost hrayle. 

2. To shed in drops, distil. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. iv. 42 The chambre where she 
held ner consystory The dewe aromatyke dyde oft degoutc 
Of fragrant floures. 1509 — Past. Pleas . 198 Her reduletite 
wordes . . Degouted vapoure moost aromatyke. 

Degradable (d/gr^'dab’l), a. [f. Degrade 
v. 4 - -able .1 Capable of being degraded. 

(1867 H. 4 Kingsley Silcote 0/ S. xxxvii. (1876) 2S5 The 
labourer. . is undegradable, being in a chronic .state of bank- 
ruptcy.] 

De gradand. rare. [ad. L. degradand-us to 
be degiaded, gerundive of degraddre to Degrade.] 
One who is to be degraded from his rank or ordei . 

1891 R. W. Dixon Hist . Ch. Eng. IV. 404 The dcgradnml 
is to he brought in his daily or ordinary dress. 

Degradation 1 (degr&d^jan). [a. F. degra- 
dation (14th c. in Hatzf.), ad. med.L. degradation- 
on, n. of action {.degraddre , to Degrade: see 
-ATMN.] The action of degrading. 

1. Deposition from some rank, office, or position 
of honour as an act of punishment ; es p. the de- 
priving of an ecclesiastic of his orders, benefices, 
and privileges, of a knight, military officer, etc., of 
his rank, of a graduate of his academical degree. 

Ill H ccl. Law , two kinds of degradation arc recognized : 
see quot. 188 s. 

'**533 Murk ll'ks. 624 (R.) Vpon ..hys dcgradacion, he 
knclcddowne before the byshoppe* chauncellour . humhli 
besought him of absolucion fro the sentence of excorn- 
municacion. 1386 Exam. //, Barrojoe in Hart. Misc. 
(Malh.) II. 35 Since his excommunication and degradation 
by the Romish church. 1647 Clarfndon Hist. Eeb. 1. 
(1843)33/3 lie saw many removes and degradations in all 
the other offices of which he had been possessed. *7*6 
Ayliffk Purergon 306 Degradation is commonly used to 
denote a Deprivation or Removing of a Man from his 
Office and Benefice. 1779-81 Johnson L. P , Halifax , An 
. .active statesman, .exposed to the vi< issitudes of advance- 
ment and degradation, 1883 Catholic Diet. 353/3 Degra- 
dation is of two kinds, verbal and real. By the first a 
criminous cleric is declared to be perpetually deposed from 
clerical orders, or from the execution thereof, so as to be 
deprived of all order and function . . and of any benefice 
which he might have previously enjoyed .. Real or actual 
degradation is that which, besides deposing a cleric from 
the exercise of his ministry, act ually st rips him of his orders, 
according to a prescribed ceremonial, and delivers him to 
the secular arm to be punished. 

2. Lowering in honour, estimation, social posi- 
tion, etc.; the state or condition of being so 
lowered. 

ci/ffz Johnson in Bostvell (1887) IV. 38a note, A Table of 
the Spectators, Tatler*, and Guardians, distinguished by 
figures into six degrees of value, with notes, giving the 
reasons of preference or degradation. 1794 S. Williams 
Vermont 153 This degradation of the female was carried to 
its greatest extreme. *833 Ht. Martinkau Brooke Farm 
v. 70 They would complain of the degradation of obtaining 
their food by rendering service. 1878 Jkvons Prim. Pot. 
Ecoh, 85 Enough ought to have been saved to avoid the 
need of charity or the degradation of the. poor-house. 

3. Lowering in character or quality ; the state or 
condition of being degraded morally or intellectu- 
ally ; moral debasement. 

1697 Locks 2nd Vind. Christ. (R.), The lowest degrada- 
tion that human nature could sink to. atyt6 South (J.), 
.So deplorable is the degradation of our nature. 1898 Sir B. 
Brodik Psychol. iii. 77 Nothing can tend more to 

every kind of . . degradation than the vice of gin-drinking. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Ntighb. xxvii. (1878) 473 She 
would not submit to the degradation of marrying a man she 
did not love. 

4. Reduction to an inferior type or stage of de- 
velopment. Also attrib. 

1890 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. s6o The vocabulary would 
be for the most part retained, ana the grammatical forms 
.undergo degradation. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. 1. 34 The ( 


prog region-theory iccognues degradation, and the degia- 
dation-theory recognizes progression, as powerful influences 
in the course of culture. 

b. spec. Biol. Reduction of an organ or structure 
to a less perfect or more rudimentary coml ition ; 
degeneration. 

1849 Bali>ouk Manual of Bot. f 649 There is thus traced 
a degradation, as it U called, from a flower with three 
stamens and three divisions of the calyx, to one utih 
a single bract and a single stamen or carpel. xSts Mi \ aki 
Elem. A nat. 39 ‘ Degradation * is a constant character of 
the last vertebra; in all classes of Vertebrates. Ibid. it. 59 
The maximum of degradation and abortion of the coccyx 
is in the Bats. 

o. Structural Bot. A change in the substance of 
the organized structures of plants, resulting in the 
formation of products (< degradation-products ) which 
have no further use in the building up of new cell- 
walls or protoplasmic structures. 

187* Bfnnltt & Pvfk Sachs' Bot. 628 The substances 
which cause bonification, suberisation, or cuticularisation 
are al*o probably the result of a partial degradation of the 
cellulose of the cell-walls. X883 Syd. Sac. Lex.. Degrada- 
tion products , a term applied to such compounds as gum 
in plants. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs P/ut ner. 51 1 
The transformation or degradation of the alburnum into 
duramen takes place in some [trees] gradually, in others 
suddenly. 

d. Physics . The conversion of (energy') into a 
lower form, i. 1. one which has a decreased capa- 
bility of being transformed. 

X871 II. Stewart Heat § 384 When mechanical energy is 
transmuted into heat by friction or otherwise there is always 
a degradation in the form of energy. 1876 Tai r Etc. Aav . 
Phys. Sc. vi. 146 A certain amount 0! degradation (de- 
graded energy meaning energy less capable of being trans- 
formed than before). 

5. A lowering or reducing in strength, amount, 
etc. 

*789 .Strange in Phil . Trans. TJX. 55 This plant was in 
the first stage of putrefaction . . hence its degradation of 
colour. 1776 Adam Smi i h IV. N. 1. v. (1869) 1. 36 The de- 
gradation in the value of silver. Ibid, 1. xi. I 343 This 
degradation, both in the real and nominal value of wool. 
1883 Syd. Sot. Lea ., Senile Wrgratia/ion, the gradual 
failure of the mental and bodily powers due to age. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Lett . Pis. Women xvi. (cd. 4) 137 Producing 
ns its only great indication, degradation of the general j 
health, and a hydroperitoncal collection. | 

8. Geol. The dibintegration and wearing down of 
the surface of rocks, cliffs, strata, etc., by atmo- 
spheric and aqueous action. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 327 t Tho*e of siliceous shistus are 
most subject to this degradation and decomposition. 180a ! 
Playfair Iliustr. Hutton. Th. 156 The great degradation of 
mountains, involved in this hypothesis. X853 Phillips | 
Fivers Yorhsh. I. ax The chalk .. yields rather easily to 
degradation. X873 Croi.i. Climate \ T. xvii. 368 Old sea- j 
bottoms formed out of the accumulated material derived 
from the degradation of primeval land-surfaces. 

b. transf. Wearing down of any surface. 

1849 Ruskin Serf. Lamps vi. § 17. 179 The materials to 
be employed are liable to degradation, as brick, sandstone, 
or soft limestone. x86x Flo.^ Nightincai k Nursing 6 g 
There is u constant degradation, as it is called, taking 
place from everything except polished or glazed articles. 

Degradation 2 (dfgr&d^fcm). [In sense i, 
a. F. dtfgradaliott (Moli&re, 17th c.), ad. It. digta- 
dazione , f. digradare to come down by degrees. 
Sense 2 may also be from It. ; but cf. Gradation.] 

1. Painting. The gradual lowering of colour or 
light in a painting ; esp. that which gives the effect 
of distance ; gradation of tint ; gradual toning 
down or shading ofF. ? Obs . 

X706 Art of * Painting {yj 44) 33 Perspective, .regulates., 
the degradation of colours in all places of the Pictuie. 
xt6*-7X H. Walpole Vcrtue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 331 
There is great truth and nature in his heads; but the 
carnations are too bricky, and want a degradation and 
variety of tints. X817 Coi.p ridge Biog. Lit. 212 Colours . . 
used as the means of that gentle degradation requisite in 
order to produce the effect of a whole. x88x C. A. Young 
Sun 250 Vogel's ol>servations show a much more rapid 
degradation of the light. 

+2. Diminution (in size or thickness) by degrees 
or successive stens ; the part so reduced. Obs. 

1730 A. Gordon MaffeLs Amphith. 385 The internal De- 
gradation of the Wall. Ibid. 406 The Retiring of the Wall 
. .proceeds by a Degradation above that Stone., and more 
largely in the Degradation of the second Story; so that the 
third is reduced to a small Thickness, Ibid. 407 There 
being no Marks of Vaults on the Degradation of the Wall. 

Degradational (dcgrad^-Jnnal), a. [f. De- 
gradation 1 + -al.J Of or pertaining to (biological) 
degradation ; manifesting structural degradation. 

1863 Dana in Amer. Jrnl. Sc. 4- Arts and Ser. XXXVI. 

4 They [Entomostracans] are degradational forms os well 
as the Myriaj)ods. Ibid. 5 The distinction of the Ento- 
mostracans . . consist* rather in their degradational cha- 
racters than in any peculiarities of the mouth. 
De*gr»da. > tor. rare. [Agent-n. in L. form, from 
late L. degraddre to Degrade.] One who degrades 
or deprives of rank. 

i0ot R. W. Dixon Hist . Ch. Eng. IV. 494 From a de- 
graoand of archicpiscopa! degree the degraefator shall first 
remove the palL 

tDegradatonr, a. Obs. [f. degraddt ppl. 
stem of late L. degraddre 4- -ory.] Having the 
quality of degrading ; tending to degrade. 


W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 1 . 407 Olhci dcgraduloi > 
circumstances. X 706 Frauds the Philan. 111 . 166 A specie* 
of imposition so degradatory to the republic of lcttns. 

Degrade (d/grri’d), v. Also 5 degrate, -grayd, 
6 -graid, 7 di-. [ME. a. OF. degrader ( 12 th c.\ 
occasionally desg-, Pr. de-\ desgrader , Sp. de- 
gradar , It. degmdare late eccl. L. deg rad air, f 
De- I. 1 , down, from + gradus degree.] 

1. trans. To reduce lroin a higher to a lower 
rank, to depose front (+ of) a position of honour 
or estimation. 

r 13*5 Song of Yesteniay it in A. E. P. (1863) 143 Hon 
None hat god hem may degrade. X37S Bakhouk Brine \ 
175 Schir Ihon the halfeoll . . was king oot a littll quhile . . 
degradyt syne wes he Off honour and off dignite. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3670 Daryc . . scinbli* his knyjtis . . And gcssis 
him wele . . to dc^rayd he grekis maintir. 1604 Massinger 
Part. Love v. 1, Thou dost degrade thyself of all the 
honours Thy ancestor* left thee. x6ax Sir E. Dewing in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1693) ill. I. 3Q5 Neither you here, nor 
Air. Speaker in the House cun degrade any one of uh from 
these Seats. x66a Stillingfl. prig. Sa» r. ill. iii. (I a 'I hey 
degraded him from the very title of a Philosopher. 1788 
Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. § 3. 80 An affirmative may In- 
degraded into a negative. 1874 Holland Mtstr. A/am* 
xii. 56 Change That would degrade her to a thing Of 
homely u»e and household caic. 1876 J. H. Nr a man Hist. 
Sk. 11 . 111. vii. 342 The man who made this boast was him- 
self degraded from his high estate. 

2. . 1 pee. To depose (a person) formally from his 
degree, rank, or position of honour os an act of 
punishment, as to degrade a knight, a military 
officer, a graduate of a university. 

Cf. Disgrade, which in »5-i6th c. was the more uMial 
word to express legal and formal degradation. 

c 1400 Dettr. 7 roy 13576 The giekes . . Ordant hytn Em* 

I ierour by opon assent, And Agnmynon degrated of his degic 
run. K508 Kennedy hlyting w. Dunbar 307, 1 sail degraid 
the, grucelesj of thy grew. 1501 Siiaks. i Hen VI, iv. 1. 43 
He th en .. Doth but vsurpe ine Smred name of Knight 
And should . . Be quite degraded, like a Hedge-home Swaint 
x6az E using Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 65 Whether S r 
Fra. Michcll shalbe degraded of nis knighthood for parte 
of his punishment or noe? i6a8 Mi adii in Ellis Ong. / ett. 
Ser. 1. III. 377 His censure was to he degraded both from 
her ministry and degree* taken in the University. 1709 
Hbarnk Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 206 The University 
of Dublin having cxpcll'd and degraded Mr. Forbes. 1875 
Jowf.tt Plato (ed, 2) III. 35* The soldier who . . is guilty of 
any other act of cowardice, should be degraded into the 
rank of a husbandman or artisan. 

b. To inflict ecclesiastical degradation upon ; to 
deprive of his orders. 

1395 Purvey Kemonstr. (1851) 37 He that blasfcmith 
Cod in otherc mancre be deposid 01 degratid if be is .1 
clerk. X4B0CAXI0N Chron. Eng. coxlvii. 313 The first day 
of march after was sir william taillour oreest degrated of 
his nreesthode. 1555 Waterman Fardle /unions 11. xii. 
268 To the Bisshoppe was giuen authentic, .to put Priestes 
from the Priesthode : and to degrade theim, when thei 
deserue it. x68x Baxter Apol. N onion f Min. 39 Magis- 
trates might deerade minister*. 178a Pkiesti fy Corrupt 
L hr. II. x. 268 A priest could not be degraded but by eight 
bishops. 1 88s I. H. Blunt Erf. Ch. Eng. II. 284 lie was 
formally degraded from the priesthood. 

3. To lower in estimation ; to bring into dis- 
honour or contempt. 

e 1500 Lancelot 749 Hyme thoght that it his worsilup 
wold degrade. xj6o Holland Crt. Venus iv. 470 Ladle 
Venus je sail neuer degraid Jn word, nor tleid, nor neucr 
do hir dcir X771 Junius Lett. liv. 385, I will not insult 
his misfortunes oy a comparison that would degrade him 
*®44 Emerson Lect. Yng . Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 306 The 
aristocracy incorporated by law and education, degrades lift- 
for the unprivileged classes. 

4. To lower in character or quality ; to debase. 
1650 Fhoysell Gale of ppport. (1652) Kp. Ded., At thL 
news the Rufller is sodainly dismounted, and hiM courage 
degraded. X755 Johnson, Degrade., to reduce from a 
higher to a lower state ; with respect to (]unlitics. 176a 
(fOLDbM. at. IV. cxviil, How low avarice can degrade 
human nature. 1778 Adam Smith IV, N, iv. viii. (1869) II. 
235 English wool cannot be even so mixed with Spanish 
w-ool as to enter into the composition, .without Kpoiling and 
degrading in some degree the fabric of the cloth. 1857 
Kinchlry Two Y. Ago (1877) 432 So will an unhealthy 
craving degrade a man. 1875 Jowktt Plato (cd. 2) V. 41 
This custom ho* been the ruin of the poets, and has de- 
graded the theatre. 

b. To lower or reduce in price, strength, purity, 
etc.; to reduce or tone down in colour (cf. Degrada 
TION 2 ). 

1844 Co born Speeches (1878) 73 He proposed to degrade 
prices instead of aiming to sustain them. X855 tr. Lat>ar/<'\ 
Arts Mid. Ages ii. 72 How to degrade the tones with this 
single enamel colour. X873 K. Spun Workshop Eecefts I. 
320/t To prevent its greenish tint degrading the brilliancy 
of oyed stuffs, or the purity of whites. 

5. a» Biol. To reduce to a lower and less complex 
organic type. b. Physics . To reduce (energy ) to 
a form lest capable of transformation, c. Optics. 
To lower in position in the spectrum ; to diminish 
the rcfrangibility of (a ray of light) as by the action 
of a fluorescent substance. 

1 86a, 1876 [see Degraded ppl. a. 2]. 1870 Ron psion 

Anim. Lift 139 Annelid* degraded by the special habit of 
parasitism. 

0. Geol. To wear down (rocks, strata, cliffs, etc. 
by surface abrasion or disintegration. 

Z 01 S Sir H. Davy Chew. Philos. 101 Thene agents [water 
and air] gradually . . decompose and degrade the exterior of 
strata. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys . Geog. i. <1878) 6 The 
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nuantity. of material degraded and spread in the sea hy 
these united means U immense. 

7 . intr. To descend to a lower grade or type; to 
exhibit a degradation of type or structure ; to 
degenerate. 

iHo Tknnyhon In Mem. cxxvii, No doubt vast eddies in 
the flood Of onward tune shall >et be made, And throned 
races may degrade. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab, 77 If he 
says that thmys cannot degrade, that is chance downwards 
into lower forms, n 1864 »V xbsi rr (citing Dana) s.v., A 
family of plants or animals degrades through this or that 
genus or group of genera. 

8. Cambridge Univ . To postpone entering the 
examination in honours for the degree of H.A. for 
one year beyond the statutory time. 

18*9 Camb . Univ. Cal. (1857) 34 That no person who has 
degraded be permitted, etc. i860 Daily News 13 Nov., To 
grant permission to students who have degraded or who 
wish to degrade to become candidates for University scholar- 
ships or for any other academical honours during their 
undergraduatexhip. 1880 Eagle Mag. r St . John's Coll., 
Camb) XI. 189 G. S., Scholar, has obtained permission to 
4 degrade* to the Tripos of 1881. 

Degraded (cl/gr^ded), ///. a. [f. Degrade 

V 1 4- -ElD.] 

1 . Lowered in rank, position, reputation, chai- 
ncter, etc. ; debased, 

1483 Cath. A lift. 94 Degradid, degradatus. 1614 S\ 1 - 
\ y stkr Bethulia's Rest tie v. 499 Hy long Swathes of their de- 
graded Grasse, Well show the way their sweeping Scithcs did 
pass. 1643 Mil ton Divorce 11. xv. (i8m) ioi 'J he restoring 
of this degraded law. 1781 Giubon Vet I 4 F. III. 233 'J he 
degraded emperor of the Romans. 1858 Max Mutim 
Chips (1880) I. ii. 60 There is, perhaps, no race of men so 
low \ id degraded. 1885 Catholic Did. 353/3 The connect u- 
tion of the Eucharist by a degraded priest is . . valid. 

2 . a. Biol. Showing structural or functional de- 
gradation. b. Physics . Of energy : Changed into 
a form less capable of transformation. 

186a Darwin berlil. Orchids vi. 371 The pollen grains . . 
in all other genera, excepting the degraded Cephalatiihera. 
1876 T ait Ret. Adv. Phys. Sc. \\ 146 Degraded cncigy 
meaning energy less* capable of being transformed than 
before. 1883 H Drummond Nat. Law in fpir. IV. in. 
(1884)101 Degeneration, .by which the organism .becomes 
more and more adapted to a degraded form of life. 

8. Geol. Having suffered degradation, worn down. 
.869 Phillips Vesuv. viii. 339 Old broken and degraded 
c rateriforin ridges. 

4 . Of colour : Reduced in brilliancy, toned down. 

1877 A. R. Towards Up Nite x. 9 The outer robe, or 
gihbeli, is generally of some beautiful degraded coloui, such 
as maize, mulberry, olive, |>euch. 

Hence Dagradedly adv . ; Degrft dedntis. 

1701 Paink Rights of Man 1. (ed. 2) 38 A vast mass of 
mankind are degradedly thrown into the back-giound. 
1834 Lanpok I mar. Conv. Wks. (1846) 1 . 185/3 A government 
more syxt emit lit ally and more dcgradedly tyrannical. 1883 
Fall Stall G. 19 heu 2 h He sets .. the misery and dc- 
gradedness of the pool, the callousness of many rich. 

Degraded, a. Her. [f. De- i f L. grail- to 
step t -KD.] Of a cross ; Set on steps, or having 
step like extensions at the ends connecting it with 
the sides of the shield. 

156a Leigh Armor/e (1597) 35 Hcc bearcth Geule-s, a 
Crosse nowve degraded fitene Argent. 17*7 3* Cmamio-ks 
I'ycl, s. v., A Cross degraded is a truxx marked, or divided 
into steps at each end, diminishing as they ascend towards 
the middle, or centre ; by the Fremli called perronnde. 188a 
Cussans Handbk. Her. 64 A Cross set on Steps (usually 
three) is Degraded , or On Degrees. 

t Degradement. Ohs. [a. obs. F. degrade- 
meat (1611 in Cotgr.) degradation : see -ment.] 
Degradation, abasement. 

1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 61 So the words of Ridley 
at his degradment . .expressly shew. 1648 — Tenure Kings 
34 By their holding him in prison . which brought him to 
the lowest degradement. 

Degrader t<l/gr/‘-daj). [f. Degrade v. + -f.u LJ 

1 . One who or that which degrades or debases. 
1746 W. Horsley loot (1748) No 51 F 3 The Degraders 

were left to laugh at each other in due Order. 1754 Rich- 
KvnpoN Grandison lxiii, What a degradcr even of high spirits 
is vice. 1804-6 Syd. Smith Sh. Mor. Phil, xviii. (1850) 255 
As the degraders of human nature have said. 

2 . Cambridge Univ . See Degrade v. 8. 

i860 G. F erguson in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XXI. 465 A 
statute was enacted in 1829, by which degraders are not 
allowed to present^ themselves for a university scholarships or 
any other academical honours, without special permission. 

Degrading (cl/giyi-dig), vbl. sb. [f. Degrade 
vf +-1NG *.] jhe action of the verb Degrade. 

1646 Evance Noble Ord. 3 Elves degrading, or Gods 
revoking of his promise. 1833 Kingsley Hypatia wvii, 
(1879) 34i b was a carnal degrading of the Supreme One. 

Degrading, ///. a. [-wo *.] 

1. That degrades or debases. 

,6 fc Earl Roscom. Ess. Transl. Verst (1709* 43 De- 
grading Prose explains hi* meaning ill. 1773 Mrs. Chaponk 
Improv . Mind ( 1 774) 11 . 15 A . . generous kind of anger . . 
has nothing In it sinful or degrading. 1814 Scott Wav. ix, 
Engaged in this laborious and . . degrading office. i8m 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 448 A superstition as stupid 
and degrading as the Egyptian worship of cats and onions. 
Mod. Boarding School Prospectus. There arc no degrading 
punishments. 

2 . Geol. Wearing down a surface. 

1841 H. Mil 1 1 r O. R. Sandst. x. (ed. 3) 238 The degrad- 
ing process is the same as that to which sandstones . . are 
exposed during severe frosts. 1880 Haugiiton Phys. Geog, 
ii. 45 The absence of degrading forces nt the sea bottom. 


Hence DegraAiagljr adv . ; D •***• dingle 

1707 Norris Treat. Humility \ i. 389 He that disparages, 
or speaks degrad i ugly of himself, may possibly be much 
the prouder man of tne two. 1803 Ann. Keg. 253 f wo meu 
. . were insulted, imprisoned, degradingly used. 1863! Dickens 
Mill. Fr. 1. iv. We are degradingly poor. 18s8m.Ni ham 
Ch. Eng. 374 Degradingness : of. .it* inherency in the very 
essence of a Sinecure, mention has been already made 

t Degra'duate, v. Obs. [f. De- II. 1 + Gba- 
duatk v.l tram. To depose from rank or dignity ; 
to degrade from an office or position. 

1649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 47 Since (after degrad uating 
the Lord Mayor) they have voted five more of the principal 
aldermen out of the city government. 1814 G. Dyer Hist. 
Univ. Cambridge II. 414 By mistaking the iharacter, and 
degraduating lum, we lose sight of the dignity of the jpoeta 
laureatns. 

t D«gradua*tion \ Obs. rare-'. [n. of 
action f. prec. : see -atioN.] Degradation, abase- 
ment ftom rank or dignity. 

1581 Rich Fareivell 11846) 85 Besides the degraduation of 
her honour, she thrustelli her self into the pittc of per- 
petunlle infamie. 

t De-gradua*tion 2 . Paint. Obs. [f. De- I. i 
+ graduation .] Gradual diminution to give the 
effect of distance : cf. Degradation 

1784 J. Barry Led, Art v. (1848) 104 Perspective imita- 
tions of the aerial a* well as lineal tie-graduations of the 
object. Ibid. 197 In the ancient bas-reliefs there certainly 
is not much attention paid to any de-graduation of objects 
and their effects. 

f Degrandinate, v. Obs, rare ~ °. [f. I. . de- 

grandindrt, f. De- J. 1 or 3 + grandindre 10 hail, 
f- grando, grattdin-em hail,] (See (plots.) 

ids* Cockkram, Degrandinate, to huile downe right. 
1656 B lount Glossogr ., Degrandinate , to hail much. 

t De*gravate, v. Obs . [f. L. degravdre to 
weigh down, f. 1 )e- I. 1 kgravdre to load, burden : 
see -ate 3 .] tram. To weigh down, burden, load. 

IR74 N lw’ton Health Mag. 54/rhey degravate the tongue 
ana hinder the speech. 1717 Baiiky vol. II, Degravate, 
to make heavy, to burden. 

t Degrava*tion. Jibs. fn. of action f. L. de- 
grat f d re : see prec.] The action of making heavy. 
>755 > n Johnson. 

Degrease, v . : sec 1 )e- II. 2. 

Degree (d/gr/"', sb. Forms: 3-6 dogre, (3 
de-greoe, 4-5 begre, 5 deore, dygre), 6 degrie, 
4 degree ; also //. 5 degreoe, degreoes. See 
also ( rRKE. [ME. dtgre, pi. a. OF. deg/e, 
earlier nom. degrez > obi, degt‘el {St. Alexis , 1 ith c.) 

Pr, deg rat, degra late pop. L. *drgrad-us, -tint, 
f. De- I. 1 down +grad-ns step.] 

1 . A step in an ascent or descent ; one ol a llight 
of steps ; a step or rung of a ladder. Obs. (exc. in 
Heraldry ) . 

c 1990 S. Eng. Leg. I. 482/44 Huy broinhten him up-on 
an be de-grcee hat muchc folk him i-sehn. c 13*4 h. E. 
A Hit. P. A. 1031 fisc twelue degres wern brodc ana stayre, 
pc cyte sUkI abol. 1 1400 Mauniu v. (1839) xxvii. 276 The 
Degrees to gon up to nis Throne, ai 400-50 Alexander 
',636 And xi j degrree* all of gold for gato vp of lordi*. 1483 
Caxton Cato A v, He sawc a ladder wbyche had ten degrees 
or stappen. 1598 Hakluyt Vcy. I. 69 There were certain 
decrees or stnires to a-N«-end vnto it. 1601 Siiaks. Jul. C . 
11. 1. 36 He then vnto the Ladder turnes his Hacke. .scorning 
the base degrees By which he did ascend. x68s Wheleh 
Jonm. Greece v. 385 Raised upon half a dozen steps or 
decrees. 1738 Nlal Hist. Farit, IV. 171 At the upper 
end there was an ascent of two degrees covered with carpets. 
> 8*4 Boutf.ll Heraldry Hist, if PoP. vi. 28 When placed 
upon steps, .a Cross is said to be on Degrees. 

b. transf. Something resembling a step ; each 
of a series of things placed one above anotner like 
steps ; row, tier, shelf, etc. 

16x1 Coryat Crudities 201 Goodly windowes, with three 
degrees of glassc in them, each containing sixe ruwc*,. x6n 
Hkywood Gold. Age 11. Wks, 1874 III. 28 In chacc wc clime 
the high degrees Of euerie steepie mountains 1704 H raknk 
Duct. Hist, (1714) I. 427 The Ship of excessive Magnitude 
vs iih 20 Degrees of Oar* built for King Hiero, 17*6 Leoni 
A IbertTs Archil. II. 37 b, If the Cupola have a cover on the 
outside made with degrees like steps. 1857 G. J. Wigley 
Borromeo' s Instr. Ecd. Building xv. 46 On tne wooden 
degree on the after part of the altar. 

2. fig. A step or stage in a process, etc., esp. one 
in an ascending or descending scale. 

c 1*30 Hali Meid, 23 pu maht bi be degrez of hare bli>,se 
Rnawen hwuch and bi hu muchef fie an passed Ins oSrc, 
1550 Paget in Fronde Hist. Eng. (1881) Iv. 502 Which re- 
cognizance is the first degree to amendment. x6oo Shaks. 
.1. V, L. v. iv. 92 Can you nominate in order now the 
degrees of the lye ? 1600 E. Blou nt t r. Conestaggio 246 The 
greatest in Spain aspire . . to be Viceroy of Naples, whero- 
unto they labour to come by many degrees. 1673 Drypen 
Marr, h la Mode tv. ii, To go unknowu is the next degree 
to going invisible. 1713 Stellk Sped. No. 423 F 1 To say 
a thing which . . brings blushes into his Face, is a degree of 
Murder. 

b. esp, in phr. By degrees : by successive steps 
or stages, by little and little, gradually. 

1963-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks, J1893) 13 Thyr 
regentl* sal pas be degreis the hail cours of dialectic, logic, 
etc. . t6 9 * Shaks. Oth. n. iii. 377 What wound did cuer hcale 
but by degrees? 1684 R. H. School Recreat. ti Fill it by 
Degrees. 1700 S. L. tr. Fry he's Voy. 109 Several of our Com- 
pany.. dropt in by degrees. 1711 Addison Spect , No. 123 
F 5 His Acquaintance with her by degrees grew into Love. 
a 17a! Prior Henry 4 Emma 430 Fine by degrees and beau- 
tifully less, 1814 Scott Wav. Hi, The character of Colonel 


Talbot dawned upon Edward by degrees. 1893 Lytton My 
Nwel iv. iti. By degrees he began to resign her more ami 
more to Jemima's care and tuition. 

3, A * step ’ in direct line of descent ; in pi. the 
number of such steps, upward or downward, or 
both upward to a common ancestor and downward 
from him, determining the proximity of blood of 
collateral descendants. 

Prohibited or forbidden degrees : the number oft, uch steps 
w ithin which marriage ix prohibited ; degrees of consan- 

f uinity and affinity within which marriage is not allowed. 

n the Civil Law the degree of relationship between col- 
laterals ix counted by the number of steps up from one of 
them to the common ancestor and thence down to the other ; 
according to the Canon Law by the number of steps from 
the common ancestor to the party more remote from him ; 
unde and niece are according to the former related in the 
third, according to the latter in the second degree. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5603 (Gtitt ) A man was of hU genealogy 
Fra him hot |>o toJ>er degre. c 1340 ibid. 93<So(Fairf.) Qua- 
sim wil sc fra adam aide How many degree* to criste ix 
talde. c 1450 Golagros 4 Gaw. 1044 Na nane of the nynt 
degre liaue noy of my name. 191a Ad 4 Hen. VIII , c. 20 
Preamb., Beyng of kyn and ahed unto the said John . . 
within the second and third degree. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 38 title. Concerning precontract* and degrees of Con- 
.sanguinite. c i«o Ciikkr Matt. i. 17 Therfoor from David 
unto Abraham tneer wcer fcortccn degrees. 1604 Canons 
Ecclesiastical (1852)48 No person shall marry within the 
degrees prohibited by the laws of God. x66o Jer. Tayior 
Duct. Dubit. 237 Tne reason* why the Projectors of the 
Canon law did forbid to the fourth or to the seventh degree. 
196 a Univ. Mag. Mar. 119 She was the daughter of Margaret, 
the eldest sister of llcnry VI II .. and .. was one degree 
nearer the royal blood of England than Mary. 1814 Scott 
St. Ronan's xxxi, l thought .. there should be no fighting, 
as there is no marriage, within the forbidden degrees. 1848 
\V 11 a h i on Law Lex. 406 Marriage* between collaterals to tne 
third degree inclusive, according to the mode of computation 
in the civil law, are prohibited. Cousins german or first 
cousins, being in the fourth degree of collaterals, may marry. 

b. Used, by extension, of ethnological relation- 
ship through more or less remote common ancestry. 

1790 W. Tooke Russian Emf. II. 104 The nations that. . 
stand in various degrees of affinity with the Samoycdes. 

4. A stage or position in the scale of dignity or 
rank ; relative social or official rank, grade, order, 
estate, or station. 

1 1130 Hali Meid. 15 Se Jm herre stondext, beo sarre 
offraret to fallen for sc nerre degre. t *3*5 E, E. A Hit. P. 
B. 1)2 Ful manerly with marchul mad for to sittc, As he 
watz derc of dc-gre, dressed hiv seete. t 1386 Chaucer Prot. 
4 AI haue I folk nat set in here degre. — Clerk's T. 369 
e saugh that vndcr low degre Was ofte vertu y*hid. r 14*0 
Sir A meutai e ( Camden) I, Kny^le, squicrc, )oman and knaue, 
Iche mon in tlinyre degre. V t 1475 Syr. Imvc Degre t It 
was a squyer of lowe dcgrfc 'Hint loved the Kings doughter 
of Hung re. C1510 More Ficus Wks. 11/2 Holding myself 
content with my bokes and rest, of a childe haue lerned to 
liuc within my degree. 1548 Hall Chron. 186 Men of al 
ugc* & of al degrees to him duyly repaired. 0x645 Hlv- 
wood Fortune by Land 1. ii, Do you think I . would marry 
under the degree of a Gentlewoman ? 1746 W. Harris in 
Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 44 They marched out . . 
with great formality.. every Lord walking according to his 
degree. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. 140 None of your damsels 
of high degree! 1864 Bukion Scot Abroad I. iii. 125 
Regulations . . for settling questions between persons of 
unequal degrees. 

b. A rank or class of persons. ? Obs. 
c 13*5 Cursor M. 37715 (Cotton Galba) None ..may flo 
enuy, Bot poucr laitefs . . None has enuy till hat degre. 
X470--Q5 Malory Arthur ix. xxxv, Thcnne allc the estates 
and degree* hyhe and lowe sayd of syr launcelot grete 
worship. 1377 North brook k Dicing (1843) 105 So much 
practised now a dayex amongst all sorts ana degrees. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xiii. 48 b, Without 
sparyng anyc age or degree. 162a Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayed 
(1661) 249 The Bishop . . begins,. . all the degrees ofEcclesi- 
asticks singing with him. a *754 Fielding Voy. Lisbon 
Wks. 1 88a VII. 37 This barbarous custom is peculiar to the 
English, and of them only to the lowest degree. 

+ c. of animals, things without life, etc. Obs, 
c 1500 For to seme a Lord in Babees Bk. 370 Thenne the 
kerver or sewer most asserve every dis&he in nis degre, after 
order and course of seryise as folowith. 1684 R. H. School 
Recreat. 8 The Coney i* first a Rabbet, and then an Old 
Cone)'. Thus much for their Names, Degrees, and Ages. 
To speak briefly of the proper Names, Degrees, Ages, and 
Seasons of the several Cnascs which wc Hunt. 

5. Relative condition or state of being ; manner, 
way, wise ; relation, respect. 

c 1330 R. Brlnne Chron, (1810) 55 He stombled at a chance, 
Sc feTle on his kne, porgh J>e tober xchank he ros, & xerued in 
his degre. c 13B5 Chaucer L, G. W. 1031 Dldo t We . . Be 
now disclaundrca, and in swiche degre, No lenger for to 
lyvcn I nc kepc. c 14*0 Chron . Vilod. 963 Bot sone after- 
ward he fellc into xuene dygre, hat gret sckencssc come his 
l>ody to c S 43 * Two Cookery*bks. 36 Coloure hat on with 
Saunderys, ana hat oh«r wytn Saftoune, and h« h*ydde on 
a-nolhcr degre, so hat hay ben dyuerse. c 1500 Merchant 
4 Son in lialHwell Nugm Poet. 28 To see yow come in thys 
degre, nere-hande y lese my wytt. xj 06 A. Day Eng, Store- 
tary u. (1625) >06 , 1 say of our Secretorie, that as nee is in 
one degree tn place of a Servant, so is he m another degree 
in place of a friend. 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iv. 2^58 
Studious of Honey, each in nis Degree, The youthful Swain, 
the grave experienc'd Bee. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guardian 
Angel II. ii. 35 A simple evening party in the smallest village 
is just as admirable in its degree. 

8. A step or stage in intensity or amount;. the 
relative intensity, extent, measure, or amount of a 
quality, attribute, or action. 

(Often closely related to sense 2.) 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 5x0 Cristenc men . . shuide 
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have dincerved mo*t t>uuk of God in degre ix>**ible to hem. 
1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. i. 1 How I had synned, and whal 
degre. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 45 By the re*on wherof 
felycyte admyttyth . . degre* ; and some haue more wele, 
and horn lea. 1586 B. You no Gua&zo's Civ. Conv . iv. 193 
Judge to what decree or stint he ought to delate it (winej 
with water. 1801 Shaks. Ttvel. N. 1. v. 61 Misprision in the 
highest degree. t6$a J. Wkioiii tr. Camus' Nat . Parody 
Who knew themselves greater and more beautifull many 
decrees, 1667 Milton P. L. v. 490 The latter most is ours, 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 1739 Hume Hum . 
Nai. (1874) 1 . 1. v. 333 When any two objects possess the same 
quality in common, the degrees, in which they possess it, form 
a fifth species of relation. 1804 Ta>ngf. in Life (1891) I. v. 55, 
I have the faculty of abstraction to a wonderful degree. 

b. A degree : a considerable measure or amount 
of To a degree fcolloq.) : to an undefined, but con- 
siderable or serious, extent ; extremely, seriously. 
To the last degree : to the utmost measure. 

1639 T. Bruois tr. Camus* Moral Rrlat . 165 Whose file 
was come to the last degree of it's violence. 1665 Dmyden 
Indian Emp ». 11. iv, Thou mak'st me jealous to the last de- 
gree. 17a* D’Urfey New Operas , etc. 351 The Cadi/, 
raging to degree. 1737 Bracken Earn try Impr. (i 757) II. 
349 Let any one walk m a cold Air, so that his Feet be cold 
to a Degree. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i. Assuredly, sir, 
your father is wrath to a degree. 1865 Carlyle Eredk. 
(St . VII. xvii. ii. 18 A Czarina obstinate to a degree; would 
not consent. 1875 Jowivri Plato {<s<\. 3) IV. 13 Few philoso. 
phers will deny that a degree of pleasure attends eating and 
drinking. x888 Spectator $ o June 878 His argument is 
far-fetched to the fast degree. 

t c. Applied in the natural philosophy of the 
Middle Ages to the successive stages of intensity 
of the elementary qualities of bodies (heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness) ; see quots. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurr. 1 1 pilke ping bat we seie is hoot 
in pc firste degree bat is I-heet of kyndely hecte pat is in 
oure bodies. 1378 Lyte Dodotns 11. Ixxxiit. 361 Rue is hoatc 
and diy in the thirdc degree. 17*7-51 Chambers Cyil. 
b.v., The degrees usually allowed arc four, answering to 
the number of the peripatetic elements. In the school 
philosophy, the same qualities are divided into eight . . Fire 
was held hot in the eighth degree, and dry in the fourth 
degree. 

d. t rim. Law, Relative measure of criminality, 
ns in Principal in the firsts or second, degree : see 
quots. In l K S, Law, A distinctive grade of crime 
(.with different maximum punishments), as ‘ murder 
in the first degree \ or * second degree \ 
a 1676 Hack Pitas 0/ Crown (1736) I. 613 '1 hose, who did 
actually commit the very fact of treason, should be first tried 
before those, that arc principals in the second degree, ibid . 
615 By what hath been formerly dcliverd, principals arc in 
two kind*, principals j n die first degree, which actually com- 
mit the offense, principals in the second degree, which are 
piescnt, aiding, and abetting of the fact to be done. 1797 
Jacob's Paw Du t, s. v. Accessary , A man may 1 ** a principal 
in an offence in two degrees . . he must be certainly guilty, 
cither as principal or accessary. . and if principal, then in the 
first degree, for there is no. .superior in the guilt, whom he 
could aid, abet, or assist. x8ax Jefferson Autob. Writings 
1893 I. 65 Ihey intioduced [179&] the new terms of murdci 
in the 1st and ad degree. 1877 J. F. .Stephen Digest Crint. 
Law art. 35 Whoever actually commits or takes part in the 
actual commission of a crime is a principal in the first de- 
gice, whether lie is 011 the spot when the crime is committed 
cr not. 

II. Specific and technical senses. 

7 . A stage of proficiency in an art, craft, or course 
of study : a. esp. An academical rank or distinc- 
tion conferred by a university or college as a maik 
of proficiency in scholarship; also (/tonoraty de- 
gree) os a recognition of distinction, or a tribute of 
honour. 

Originally used of the preliminary steps to the Mastership 
or Doctorate, i.c. the Bachelorship and License ; afterwards 
of the Mastership also. (As to the origin, see quot. 1794.-) 
[1184 Chart, Univ, Paris, 1 . 1. No. 515 Determinate (i.e. 
the Disputation for B.A.] est unus honorabilis gradus attin- 
gendi magUtcrium.] £1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 437 Degre 
takun in scole makij? god d is word more acceptable, and 
ke puple trowib betere perto whanne it is seyd of a malstir. 
1481 Caxton Myrr* 1. v. 36 Without hauyng the degree and 
name of maistre. 1573 G. Harvey Let tench, f Camden) 42 
That I shuld . . go well enough forward in leminge but 
never take any high degree in schooled S606 Shaks. Tr. 
4 Cr. 1. iii. 104. 1014 Br. Hall Recoil* Treat . 773 You have 
twice kneeled to our Vice-Chau ncellour. when you were ad- 
mitted to your degree. 1708 Hearns Collect. 17 June, This 
day Mr. Carter . . accumulated y Degrees of Bach, and 
Doct. of Divinity, a X704 Gibbon Autobiog * 39 The use of 
academical degrees, as old as the thirteenth century, is visibly 
borrowed from the mechanic corporations : in which an ap- 
prentice, after serving his time, obtains a testimonial of hi' 
skill, and a licence to practice his trade and mystery. x8*8 
Scott E* M. Perth xt, A medal . . which intimated, in the 
name of some court or guild of minstrels, the degree she had 
taken in the Gay or Joyous Science. >868 M. Pattison 
Academ* Org. v. 128 To pass through the whole of this 
course . . whose successive steps were called degrees {gradus), 
required at least twenty years. 

Comb. 18S6 W. Hooper Sketches fr. Academic Li/e 51 
It (an M.A. degree] had been obtained from one of these de- 
gree factories. 1888 Bryck^ mer. Commonw* IH.vt. cii. 46a 
They complain of the multiplication of degree-giving bodies. 

b. Freemasonry. Each of the steps of proficiency 
in the order, conferring successively higher rank on 
the initiated, as the first or ‘entered apprentice 
degree *, the second or 4 fellow craft degree % the 
third or 1 degree of master mason \ 

There are 33 degrees recognized by the Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite, besides many others considered more 


or less irregular. Some bodies recognize only three de- 
grees. 

t 1450 IreeniasoHryjif To the nexte degre loke wy»lv, To 
do hem reverans by and by 1875 Fort Early Hist . Free* 
masonry , A society comprising three degrees of lal»orcni,— 
masters, fellows, and apprentices, xtti Text-bk. I tee- 
masonry 37 There are several degrees in Freemasonry with 
peculiar secrets restricted to each. 

8. Gram. Each of the three stages (Positive, 
Comparative Superlative) in the comparison of 
an adjective or adverb. 

(A technical application of sense 6.J 

1460-70 Rh. Quintessence 02 t>c feuerc agu is jiosityue 
degree, and in pc superlatyue degree. 1530 Pai sgr Introd 
Adjeuvves have thre degrees of comparation. x6ax 
Burton Aunt . Mel. 111. ii. vi | 3 If. .any were mala, Pejot , 
ptssima , bad in the superlative degree, ’tis a whore. 1707 
J. Stevfns tr, Qucvedos Com. Whs. (1709) 145 He was the 
Superlative Degree of Avarice. 1855 Forbes HindtlstAnf 
Cram. (1868) 34 The adjectives in Hindfixidni have no 
regular degrees of comparison, x888 Pall Mall G. ji Ou. 
4/1 There are three degrees of comparison in F.mpirc, as in 
grammar. The positive is the chartered company ; the com- 
parative is a protectoiatc ; the superlative, annexation. 

0 . Geom. ( Astron ., Geog. % etc.) A unit of mea- 
surement of angles or circular arcs, being an angle 
equal to the 90th part of a right angle, or an arc 
equal to the 560th part of the circumference of a 
circle (which subtends this angle at the centre). 

The hign for degrees is thus 4s 0 = forty-five degrees. 

This division of the circle is very ancient, and appears to 
have been originally applied to the circle of the /.odiac, a 
decree being tne stage or distance travelled by the sun each 
day according to nn« lent Babylonian and Egyptian computa- 
tion, just as a sign represented the space passed through in 
a month. 

41386 Chaucer Syr.'s T, 378 The >onge sonne That in the 
Ram is fourc degrees vp ronne. t xmi — Astro l . 1. §6 The 
cutring of the first degree in which the sonne ari.sith. Ibid. 
11. § 32 I prone it thus by the latitude of Oxetiford. .the 
heyhte of owre pool Arlik fro owrc north Orisonte is 51 
degrees and 50 Minutes. 14x3 Lvno- Pilgr. Scnvle v. i. (18S9) 
70 In the hole compas of the spyere l>en of such degrees 
litre honderd and syxty. 15*7 in Arber 1 st 3 Eng. />Xa 
A mer. Fref. p. xiv, We runne in our course to the North- 
ward, till wc came into 53 degrees, .and then we cast about 
to the Southward, and.. came into 53 degrees. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 58 Cosmogruphers do place 
the first degre of Longitude in the West fortunate llandes. 
*59 ° Wkbbe Trav. (1868) 3^ Being thus in the land of prcstei 
lohn, I trauelled within Eighteenc degrees of y" Sun. euery 
degree being in distance three score miles. 1665 Manii n 
Grot ins* LoivC. Wanes 471 A Land full of gras*, .pleasantly 

f reen, where the Pole is elevated eighty degiees. 17x9 Di 
‘ok Crusoe (1840) II. ii. In the latitude of 27 degree'. 
5 minutes N. 18*3 II. J. Brook 1 Introd. Crystallogr. 2 The 
angle at which they meet is said to measure 90 , and is 
termed a right angle. 1867 J. Hogg Microst, 1. 1. 11 Trans- 
mitting a pencil of eighteen degrees, 

b. Ira/tsf. A position cm the earth’s surface or 
the celestial sphere, ns measured by degrees (chiefly 
of latitude). 

1647 C° vvr * r * v Mistress, Parting iii, The men of Learning 
comfort me ; And say I’m in a warm Degree. 1663 Bi ti.kr 
Hud, 1. 1. 174 He knew the Seat of Paradise, Could tell in 
what Degree it lies. 17*6 A dv. Copt. R Rovle 17s The next 
Day we discover’d the Magellan Clouds. .These Clouds are 
always seen in the same Degree, and the *.aine orbicular 
Form. 

10 . Thermometry, a. A unit of tcmjierature, 
varying according to the scale employed, b. Each 
of the marks denoting degrees of temperature on 
the scale of a thermometer, or the interval between 
two successive marks. 

The interval lxstwcen the ficczing and boiling points of 
water is divided in Fahrenheit’s scale into 180 degrees in 
the Centigrade into 100. in Reaumur's into 80. The symbol 
0 is used in this sens** as in picc. ; thus 32 0 Fahr. mean* 

1 thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale 
1717-51 Chambers t>\f.R.v. / herntontctcrN arious methods 
have been proposed . . for finding a fixed point, or degree of 
heat and cold, from which to account the other degrees, and 
adjust the scale. 1706 Hutton Math Diet. s.v. Thermo- 
meter, The distance Detween these two point* he divided 
into 600 equal parts or degrees ; and by trials he found at 
the freezing point , . that the mercury stood at 33 of these 
division*. xSxa Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 70 Raised front 
the degree of freezing to that of boiling water. X877 Wat 1 a 
Diet * Chem. V. 762 s.v. Thermometer, Thermometers in- 
tended to show the °f. a degree (Fahr.), should have 
degrees not less than inch in length. Ibid. 763 For 
meteorological use, the deerces should still be etched on the 
glass, but may be repeated on the metal scale. 

II. Mus. a. Tne interval between any note of a 
scale {esp. the diatonic scale) and the next note, 
b. Each of the successive notes forming the scale, 
c- Each of the successive lines and spaces on the 
stave, which denote the position of the notes ; the 
interval between two of these. 

[1597 Morley Introd, Mas. 72 Those which we now cull 
Moodes, they tearmid degree of Musicke.1 1674 Playfokd 
Shill Mus. lit. 40 Tho parts part asunder, tne one bydegirc, 
the other by leap. >684 R. H. School Recreat. 1 15 The Five 
Lines and Spaces . . are useful, as Steps or Gradation* where- 
on the Degrees of Sound are to & expressed. *7*7“S« 
Chambers Cycl* s.v., The musical decrees are three ; thr 
greater tone, the lesser tone, and tne semi-tone. Ibid , 
Conjoint degrees , two notes which immediately follow each 
other in the order of the scale. 1880 Stainf.r Composition 
iii, All the degrees of a scale can be harmonized by chords 
formed by combining sounds of that scale. 1880 C. H. H. 
Parry in Grove Diet. Mat* s. v.. The interval of a second 
is one degree, the interval of a third two degree*, and 
so on. 
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+ 12. Arith . A group of three figures taken 
together in numeration. Obs * 

. J eakk A rith. (1696) 15 These place* are distinguished 

into Degree* and Period*. Degrees are three; Once, Jen 
time*, a Hundred times, a 1677 Cotker's A nth. < 1688) i 4 g 
A degiee consists of three figures, vi/. of three places com- 
prehendmg Units, 'lens, and Hundreds, *0 365 is a degree 
[Hence in Johnson, etc.] 

IS. A /if. The rank of an equation or expression 
ns determined by the highest power of the unknown 
or variable uuantity, or the highest dimensions ol 
the term*, which it contains. 

Thus .1^+ .1 y+xy, are both expreshion* of the third 

degree; the term* and unbeing each of 3 dimensions 
In ulgebraic geometry, the degree of a curve or suifuce is 
that of the equation expressing it. f Parodu degree l see 
quot. 1730. 

. * 73 °-* Bailey (folio), Patodtc Degree (in Algebra) is the 
index or exponent of any power: ho in numl>en», 1. is the 
parodick degree, or exponent «f the root or side ; 3. of the 
square, 3. 0 ( the cube, etc. 1796 Hutton Math. Dut. s.v , 
Kquattons . . arc said to be of nuch a degree according to 
the highest power of the unknown quantity. 1870 ioi>- 
m ntkr Algebra ix. f 166 An equation of the first degree 
cannot have more than one root. 187s B. Willi ambon Difl. 
Calc. xiv. | 204 When the lowest terms in the equation ol a 
curve are of the second degree, the origin is a double point 
Ibid. 4 307 The curves considered in this Article are called 
parabolas of the third degree 

Degree (d/grr). V. [f. Degree jA] 

1 1. tram. To advance by degrees ; to lead or 
bring on step by step, Obs* 

16x4 T. Adams Devils Banquet 168 Thu* is tho soules 
death degreed up. Sin gathers st length by custom, and 
creeps like some contagious disease, .from joint to joint. 
16*7-77 F p.ltham Resolves i. 111. 4, 1 like that Ix>ve, which by 
a soft ascension, doe* degree itself in the *oul X636 H y ywood 
Challenge 11. Wks. 187a V. 27 Dcgicc thy tortures, like an 
angry tempest. Rise culmely first, and keepe thy worst rage 
last, a 1670 liAtKiT Abp. Williams 11 1R9 (1>.>, I will 

degree this noxious neutrality one peg higher, 

tb. absol. Obs. rare 

1638 Hkywood LomUm* s Gate Wks. 1874 V. 273 There ’s 
not a stone that ’* laid in such foundation But is a step 
degreeing to salvation. 

2. To confer a degree uj>on. nomc-un' 

[1560: see Dkgkkfo.) 1865 Mrs. Wihini y (*ayworthps ii, 
(1879) 23 A divine .degreed in due totirse as Doctor Divini- 
tatis. 1891 Sat. Rev. 23 Aug. 208 The Demographer*, had 
the good foitunc to Ins welcomed and degreed at Cambridge 
Decreed (d/grrd , a. [I Degree sb. (and v ;.] 
1. Having an academical degree. 

. 1560 in Strypc Ann. Ref. I. wii. 315 Such us be degreed 
in the Universities. 

t2. Made or done by gradaiiotih, graduated. 

1581 Mulcahi i it Positions \i (18871 so Musuk standeth 
vpon an ordinate, and degreed motion of the voice. 
f3. Having a (specified degree or rank. OAv 
1608 H fywoq 1 > A * ape 0/ Ltnree 11. ni, Wc, that at e degreed 
above our people. X656 S H. Gold. Law 43 Arc they not 
Imih (though differently degree’d), servants to one and the 
same Lord ; 

+ 4. Marked out in »uccessi\c divisions. Obi. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos 23 Her two horns are all jovnted 
and degreed like the stops in the germination of some Plants 

6. Her* Of a cross : Placed upon 'degrees’ 01 
steps; 5 = Degraded, In mod. Diet*, 

t Degree'ingly, adv* Obs. rare. [I. degreeing, 
pres. pple. of Degree v. + -ly-.] By degreen, 


giadually, step by step. 

16*7-77 pfi. 1 ham Resolvesy. sevii, 151 Degrccingly to grow 
to greatness, is the course tliat he hath left for Man. 

Defifreeleas, a. rate, [ lkkn.] 

1. Without degree or measurement ; measureless 

X839 Bailey Eestus xix. (1848) ai8 Deep in all daylcs* 

time degrcelesu space. 

2. Without an academical degree or degrees. 

x8*5 Nav Monthly Mag. XIII. 414 Parliament could not 

well refuse a degreelesx university to .. Londoner*. 189* 
Times (weekly ea.) 1 Jan. 21/4 The case of those who are 
left degreeless. .is the hardest of all. 

t Degre ss, V. Obs * rare [f. L. degress-, 
ppl. stem of degredi to descend, dismount ; f. De- 
j. 1 + grads to step, go.] 

»6a> Coc kkkam, Degretse, to vnlight from a Horse. 

t Degression, Obs. [ad. L. degre ssion-em 
going down, n. of action from degredi fsce prec.).] 
Stepping down, descent. Also a textual vaiiant of 
Diukkhnion. 

i486 Hen. VII at York in Surtees Mist. (1800) 53 F01 
your blode this citie made never dcgicssion. x6t8 Litiicow 
Pilgrim's Farewell, Thy .stiffeueckt crew, misregarding 
Goo, fall in degression. 

Degrez, obs. pi. of Degree sb. 

II DtgU (de gzz). tool. [Native name in South 
America-] A South American ^enus Oetodon of 
hystricomorDhouB or porcupinc-likc rodents ; tip. 
the species O. Cumingii , abundant in Chili. 

*843 List Mammalia Brit. Mus. 12a The cucurrito or the 
Dcgus, Oetodon Degas. 1883 Cassells Nat. Hist. II I. r/g 
The Degu is a rat-like animal, rather smaller than thr 
Water Vole, the head and body measuring from seven and 
a half to eight inches in length. 


Deguise: see Ding uise. 

+ De*gulate, v. Obs. rare ~ °. [f. L. degu l a/ c 
to consume, devour, f. De- I. 1 +gula gullet.] 

1 6*3 Cockkram, Degu late , to consume in belly chcerc. 

Degum, p* : see D*- II. a. 
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DegUSt (.d/goat), v. tare [ml. L. degust arc, 
f. De- 1 . 3 -bgustare to taste. Cf. mod .V .<Uguster.\ 
tram . To taste ; esp . to taste attentively, so as to 
appreciate the savour. Also absol. 

IM} Cch.kk.kam, Peg mt % to taste. i860 Rladl Cloister <y 
//. it. <D.>, A soufe an vin , madam, 1 will degust, and 
gratefully. 1883 Stfn » nson Si /re rado Sq. 17 Wine, .a deity 
to be invoked by two or three, all fervent, hushing their talk, 
desusting tenderly. 

Deguat&to (d/cpste't', v. rare, [f. L. de* 
guslat -, npl. stem of degust arc : see precj *»ptcc. 

1599 A. At. tr. Labelhouers Bk. Physic he 85/3 When a> we 
can not digusiale ether Meate, or Drincke* 1831 T. I.. 
Piaiock Crotchet Castle iv. (1887) 56 Which gave the 
divine an opportunity to degustate one or two side dishes. 

Devastation (d/grst^-Jon). [ad. L. degttsld- 
libnem tasting, making trial of, n. of action from 
degus/dre: see Deuuht. Cf. F. degustation .] The 
action of degusting or tasting. 

a 1656 Bi\ Hall Souls Farew. Wks. 1837 VI 11 . 314 Carnal 
delights ; the degustation whereof is wont to draw on the 
heart to a more eager appetite. $880 Daily Tel . 11 Oct., 
The * tasting bars’ devoted to the * degustation ’ of all kinds 


meet at the apices ; also of antenna; divergent at 
the tips. 1889 in Cent. Put. 

t Dohomina*tio&. nonee-wd. Obs. [n. of 
action from med.L. dihomindre to deprive of the 
status of a man (J)u Cange), f. Die* I. 6 + homo, 
hotnin-em man.] Deprival of the character or 
attributes of humanitv. 

1647 Ward Simp. Coblerf 18^3) 51 He fears, .as an Angell 
dchomination* ; as a Prince, dis-common-wealthings. 

Dehonestate, v. rare . [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dehonestdre to dishonour, disgrace (f. De- I, 6 + 
honcstus Honest): see -ate 3 .] tram. To dis- 


honour, disgrace, disparage. 

1663 Jkr. Taylor Fun. Strut. A bp. Bramhall 111 . 234 
(I,.) The excellent, .pains he took in this particular, no man 
can dchonestate or reproach. # 18*5 Lamb Vtsum of Homs , 
Knaves who dehonestate the intellects of married women. 


The * tasting bars’ devoted to the * degustation ’ of all kinds 
of alcoholic compounds. 

Devastator (d/g»*sb?to 1). rare, [agent-11, in 
J .. form from L. deg us hire : see prec. Cf. mod.F. 
dPgustateur.'] One who degusts, or tastes as a 
connoisseur. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. The numerous 
deffustators of oysters with which our capital abounds. 

DegUStatory (d/gtrst atari ), a. [f. L. degnstdt -, 
ppl. stem of degustdt e : see -oby.] Pertaining to 
aegUbtation ; tasty. 

28*4 New Monthly Mag. XI. 394 A constant iugurgitation 
of deguatatory morsels. 

I^Wiyae, degyse : see Disguise v. 

Deh, obs. 3rd sing. pres, of Dow v. 

II D4haoh< (ddia'JV), a. Her. [obs. K. dbhacht! 
* hacked, hewed, cut into small pieces' (Cotgr. 
1611), f. Dk- 1 . 1, 2 + haehtr to cut.] See quots.) 

1766 Pokny Heraldry v. (1777) 158 If a Lion, or any other 
Beast is represented with its limbs and body separated, .it 
is then termed Dt'hai hi 1 or touted in all its parts. Hid. 
Gloss., D/hachf, this i** an obsolete French word, the term 
Couped is now used in stead of it. i860 G. T. Ciahk in 
Ftuytl. Brtt. XL 608/2 ( Heraldry ) Jn one or two well- 
known instances on tne Continent lie (the lionj is ‘dtfhachC, 
that is, his head and paws and the tuft of his tail arc cut off. 

t Dehau'ftt. obs. rare. [f. L. dehorn t-um , pa. 
pple. of dehaurire to draw or drain off, f. De- I. 2 
+ haurirc to draw, drain.] Drain, exhaustion. 


1654 Codrington tr. Hist. / ns tine 536 He being the cause 
of the great Dehaust of moneys in the Exchequer. 

Deheathenize, dehellenize, dehistoricize : 

bee De- II. 1. 

Dehisoe (d/hi‘b),t;. [ad. L. dehisc-Hre to open 
in chinks, gape, yawn, f. 1)e- 1.2+ hisefre, incepthc 
of hiarc to stand open, gape.] intr . To gaj>c ; in 
Bot. to burst open, a* the seed-vessels of plants. 

1637 Tomlinson Kenan's Dish. 259 Dehiscing with fir* 
quent chinks. 1830 I.iniu » v Nat. Syst. Bot. 35 Ovarium 
consisting of 5 carpella. .dehiscing in various ways. 1859 
Todd Cytl. A nat.\. aafyi '1 he organ . . subsequently dehisces 
in four valves. 188a CV Donovan Merv 1 1 . xliv. 241 The green 
carpels .. dehisce, separating and bending backwards. 

Ilcncc Dehiscing ppl. a. 

*#45 L indley Sch . Bot . iv. (1858) 33 Valves ventricosc. . 
scarcely dehiscing. 

Dehiscence (d/hi*sens). [ad. mod.L. dchi- 
scentia * quum fructus mat unis semina dispergat * 
(Linmeus), f. L. dehisccnt-cm, pr. pple. of d chi set re : 
see -knce. So in mod.F.] Gaping, opening by 
divergence of parts, tsp. as a natural process: a. 
Bot. The bursting ojien of capsules, fruits, anthers, 
etc. in order to discharge their mature contents. 

i8«6 Webster cites Martyn. 2830^ Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. lntrod. 29 In Hamamelide® dehiscence is effected by 
the falling off of the face of the anthers 1870 Bentley Bot. 
243 The anthers, .open and discharge the contained pollen ; 
tins act is called the dehiscence of tne anther. 

b. Atiim. Phys. Applied to the bursting open 
of mucous follicles, and of the Graafian follicles, for 
the expulsion of their contents. 

1839 Todd Cyct. Anat.V. 56/1 The ova. .drop by internal 
dehiscence into the cavity of the ovary. 1870 Rou vsms 
A Mint. L(fe lntrod. 38 Tne ova are set free by dehiscence 
into the perivisceral cavity. 

c. Jig . and gen. 

1833 Kane Grtnnell Exp . xxxiii. (1856) 283 The dehiscence 
olMich tensely-compressed floes, must be the cause of the 
loud explosions we have heard lately, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Elsie V. 139 A house is a large pod with a human germ or 
two in each of its cells or chambers ; it opens by dehiscence 
of the front door . . and projects one of its germs to Kansas, 
another to San Francisco. 

Dehizcznt (d/hi'gent), a. [ad. L. dehiscent-cm, 
pr. pple. of dehisctVe to Dehisce. So in mod.F.] 
Gaping open ; spec., in Bot. opening as seed-vessels. 

1649 Bulwer Fathomyot. 11. it. 107 The Mouth, .is Dehis- 
cent, yet scarce Dehiscent into a Castne. 1843 Linlu.ky 
Sch. Bot. i. (1858I 17 If . . [the fruitj splits into pieces when 
ripe it is called dehiscent. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. 
(1856) 145 The period when the dehiscent edges and mountain 
ravines, .have been worn down into rounded hill and gentle 
valley. 187a H. Macmillan True Vine iv. 162 The fruits 
of many plants are dehiscent, .they open to scatter the seed. 

b. Said of the elytra of insects when they do not I 


these Epistles Dehortinc and Disswadtng. 165a Gaule 
Magastrom. 29 Whan God desists from nis gracious and 
serious dehorting. 

Deportation (d/hpit/HTan'. [ad. L. dehor td- 
tidn-tm , n. of action from athortdri to Dehobt.] 

1. The action of dehorting from a course ; earnest 
dissuasion. 

1599 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 9^3/2 A 1 the dehortadons and 
commynacions 8 c tnrets in scripture. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib. xiv. (i8ai> 164 His Country people vsed loud and 
1 ude dehortations to keepe him from Churcn. 1737 W iiiston 
Josephus' Hist . n. viii. 8 jt Exhortations to virtue, and 
dehortations from wickedness, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. suo 
It is the voice of earnest, emphatic dehortation, not to do 
what would displease God. 

+ 2. Power or faculty of dehorting. Obs , rare 

«6ss R* Younge Agst. Drunkards 16 Oh that 1 had 
dehortation answerable to my detestation of it ? 


sr. Taylor Fun. Strut. A bp. Bramhall III. 224 
excellent, .pains he took in this particular, no man 


Knaves who dehonestate the intellects of married women. 

Hence Dehoneeta tion [ad.L. dehoncstdtidn-cm ] , 
dishonouring, dishonour. 

c » $S5 Harprfield Divorce Hen. VHI (1878)96 The de- 
honestation and dishonouring of the brother. 1633 Gaudkn 
Hierasp. 482 The infinite shame, dehoncstation, and infamy 
which they bring. 1661 — A ntt-BaaTB. 464 (L.) Sacrilege 
j . . is the unjust violation, alienation or dehonestation of things 
truly sacred. 

| II Dehors (dohfVr ),prep. and sb. [a. OF. dehors , 

prep., moil.F. dehors adv. and sb. ; OF. also det'ors , 
Pr. dcforSy Cat. defora , Sp. defttera , a late L. or 
Romanic comb, of de prep. + L. fords out of doors, 
forth, also in sense of L .foris out of doors, outside, 
without . C f. It. ft tor, fuora, fuori. ] 

A. prep. (Lou'.) Outside of; not within the 
scope of. 

1701 Law French Diet., Dehors, out, without. *818 
Cruse Digest fed. 2) VI. iq6 The Judge.. was of opinion 
thnt nothing dehor t the will could be received to show the 
I intention of the devisor. 1885 Ld. Kshkk in Law Times 
I. XXIX. 445/1 *i he trustees were named in the deed, but 
who they were v\as u fact dehors the deed. 

f B. sb. ( port if ) See quot. Obs. 

1706 JhiiLtll’S (ed. Xcrsc>), Dehors.. in Fortification , all 
^>rts of separate (hit-works, as Crown-works, Horn-works, 
Half-moons, Kavelins, etc., made for the better security of 
j the main place. >721 in Bailly ; and in mod. Diets. 

Dahort ^d/'hp jtj, v. Now rare. [ad. L. dc- 
hortd*ri to dissuade, f. De- I. 2 4 * hortdri to cxhort.l 

1 . tram. To use exhortation to dissuade (a person) 
fiom a course or purpose ; to advise or counsel 
against (an action, etc.), fa. with simple (or 
double) obj. Now Obs. 

*545 Joye Exp. Dan. i. (R.), Jerniye wcl dehorted and 
I disswaclcd the peplc sayingc Ictc.J. i jftt T. Wiison A’ hot. 
11580) 29 Wherby we doe perxwade . divswade . exhortc, 
or dchorte..any man. i6ix Bible 1 Macc. ix. o But they 
dehorted him, saying, Wee shall neucr be able, a 1631 
Donnf Lett, xcvii. Wks. VI. 416, I am far from dehorting 
those fixed Devotions, a 1636 Usshf.r Ann. iv. (1658) 24 
Exhorting them to observe the law of God. .and dehorting 
them the breach of that law. 168a Btm 1 iioggk Argument 
(1684) 121 He doth Dehort the Baptizing of Infants. 1696 
Ai’BRFV Misc. (1721) 218, 1 dehort him who udyiseth w ith 
me, and suffer him not to proceed with what he is about. 

D. Const, from. 

a 1333 b kith Another Bk. agst. Kastetl l’rol. Wks. (1829) 
207 Todehort thee frum the vain and childish fear which our 
forefathers have had. 1603 Sir C. Hkypon Jud. Astral. 
\iii. 333 They dehorted him from going to Babylon. 1^58 
Joktin F.rasnt. 1 . 343 No person had taken .so much pains 
as he to dehort all men from cruelty. 1813 Southey Lett. 
(1856)111.462 Croker dehorts me from visiting Ireland. 188a 
Cheynk Isaiah xx. lntrod., Isaiah had good reason, .to de- 
hort the Jew* from an Egyptian alliance. 

f c. fig. Said of circumstances, etc. Obs. 

1379 Lyly F.uphues (Arb.) 106 If the wasting of our 
money might not dehort vs, yet the wounding of our 
mindcs should deterre vs. 1697 Pottkk A ntiq. Greece 11. 
xvii. <1715^ 339 It wnb unlucky, and dehorted them from 
proceeding in what they had designed. 

2 . al>sol. 

1574 Whitgift Def. Aunsw. i. Wks. (1851) I. 156 Christ 
doth not here dehort from bearing rule.. but from becking 
rule. 1660 Jkr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. in. iv. rule xx. 4 iq 
^s. Paul does, .dehort from marriage not as from an evil but 
as from a burden, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Heb. xiii. 6 
The words are a strong reason to dehort from covetousnes-*, 
and to exhort to contentcdncbs. 1801 F. Barrktt The Magus 
19 The Creator, .dehorting from the eating of the apple. 
Hence Deho rting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1533 T. Wilhon Rhet. 34 b, The places of exhortyng and 
denortvng are the same whiche wee use in perswadyng and 
dissuauy ng. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 82 After 
thcae Epistles Dehorting and Disswadtng. 165* Gaule 


Dehortative (drtiput&tiv), a. and sb. [ad. I,. 
dehortdtiv-us, f. ppl. stem of dehortari : see -ive.] 

A. adj. Having the quality or purpose of de- 
horting; dehortatory. 

t6ao Woodward in Gutch Coll Cur. I, 181 Wrytmg a 
dehortative letter against the match with Spayn. 11810 
CoLEKiixiK in Lit. Rem. 111 . 301 The words of tne Apostle 
arc exhortative and dehortative. 

B. sb. A dehortative address or argument. 

1671 True Nottconf. 431 His words after tne usual manner 
of dchortntives, do seem some what tending to the contrary 
extreme. 1804 Miss L. M. Hawkins Memoirs II. 12 My 
father suggested that the horse-pond might be the best de- 
hortative. 1830 L. Hunt A utobiog. v. f i860) 102 The doctor 
. . warned me against the perils of authorship ; adding, as 
a final dehortative, that * the shelves were full . 

Dehortatory (d/'hp'Jtatari), a. and sb. [ad. 

L. dehortdtori-usy f. dehortari : see -oky.J 

A. adj. Characterized by dehortation ; dis- 
suasory. 

1576 Fi km;ng Pan opt. Epist. Epit. B, Those places which 
me used., in an epistle Exhoriatorie and Dehortatorie. 
1644 lh». Hall Rent. IVks. (1660) 103 A dehortatory charge 
to avoid the offence of God. 1804 Southey Lett. (1856) 1 . 
25 1, I wrote to him in rather a dehortatory strain, 
t B. sb. A dehortatory address. Obs. 

2648 Mil 1 on Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 581 That fair 
dehortatory from joyning with Malignant*. 

Dehorter (d/ty-itai). [f. Dehobt v . + -eh.] 
One who dehorts or advises against an action, etc. 

i6xx Cotgr., Desenhorteur. a dehorter, dissuader. 1753 
Johnson, Dehorter, a dissuader ; an adviser to the contrary. 
1866 Low eli. Carlyle Prose Wks. 1890 11 . 91 So long as be 
was merely an exnorter or dehorter, we were thankful for 
such eloquence, .as only he could give, 
t DwOTtment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dkhokt v. 
4 - -mrnt.] Dehortation. 

1656 S. Holland Zara (1719) 1 18 Pantalone was too proud 
to hearken to dehortments. 

Dehirman, a. noncwvd. [De- II. 3.] Wanting 
the attributes of humanity. 

2889 L. Abbott in Chr. Union (N.Y.) Jan., The demo- 
niacs were distinctively, if I may coin tne word, dehuman. 


niacs were distinctively, if I may coin the word, dehuman. 

Dehumanize (d/hi/7*man9iz), V. [De- II. i 
+ Human, Humanize.] tram. To deprive of 
human character or attributes. 

18x8 Mooke Diary 4 Dec., Turner’s face was a good deal 
de humanised. 1889 Pali Mall G. 26 Nov. 1/2 Our great 
towns dc-humanize our children. 

Hence Dahirmanlsed ppl. a . ; Delin' manising 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also Dehumanisa tion. 

*844 N. Brit . Rev. II. 109 The.se almost de-humanized 
creatures. 1856 K. A. Vaih.iian Mystics iv. ii. note. The 
mystics . . representing regeneration almost as a process of 
dehuiuaniration. 1857 J. Pulsiokd Quiet Hours 156 It 
would seem us though the world’s method of Education 
were dehumanizing, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. xxii. 
(1891) 325 Centuries of de humanizing celibaiy. x88a F. 
Harrison Choice Bks . (1886) 446 To rehutnanisc the de- 
humanised members of society. 2889 G. G is . sing Nether 
World 111 . i. 19 The last step in that process of dehumanisa- 
tion which threatens idealists of his type. 

+ Dehu sk, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- II. 2 + Husk.] 
tram. To deprive of the husk. 

2366 Dkant Horace Aiij, An hundreth thousandc mets of 
come dehuskde. 2^67 — T pist. vi. 1 ) j, That thy neighbour 
should haue more Wheatc . . dehuskd vpon the nore. 

Dehydrate (d/ihdi'dri 1 !), V. Chem . [f. De- H. 
24 Gr. v&ajp, in comb, vbp- water 4 - -ate 3 .] 

1. trans. To deprive of water, or of the elements 
which compose water in a chemical combination. 

2876 Foster Phys. 11, v. (1870) 388 The sugar becoming. . 
dehydrated into start h. 2880 Clemknshaw Wurtz's Atom 
Th. 279 When phosphoric acid is dehydrated. *886 Jml. 
Mtcrosi . Soc. Ser. 11. VI. 350 These are then dehydrated 
inoo-p6 per cent, alcohol. 

2. tnlr . To lose water as a constituent. 

2886 Jml. Mtcrosc. Soc. Ser. 11. VI. 350 The celloiditi 
layers are slow in dehydrating. 

Hence D*fcj’Arat*d ppl. a . ; Dehy drating ppl. 
a. and vbl. sb . ; also, Dehy drator, an agent that 
dehydrates ; Dohydra tion, the removal of water, 
or of its constituents, in a chemical combination. 

iSraJ. Scoffsrn in OrVs Lire. Sc. Chem. 453 The result 
of difference between hydration and dehydration. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. 250 The same complete dehydration h> 
effected more .slowly by mere exposure to the air. 1884 
Muir & Wilson Thermal Chem. iv. 5 175. 140 Those dehy- 
drated salt* which dissolve in water with evolution pf heat. 
2884 Pharm. .Soc. Prospectus 6 Action of . . dehydrating 
agents upon them. 

Dehydrogenate (dt'hai'drO'dg&wtt), v. Chew. 
[De- II. 1 .] & next. Hence -*ting ppl, a. 

1830 Daubkny A tom . Th. viii. (ed 2) 482 note. Through the 
dehydrogenating influence of chlorine or oxygen. 

Dehydrogenize (d/|hdi*dr0,d36n3iz), v. Chem. 
[f. De- II. 1 4- H ydbooen 4- -IZZ .1 tram. To deprive 
of its hydrogen ; to remove hydrogen from (a com- 
pound ). I Icncc Dtfey'drofftniMd ppl. a. ; -lxing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Dahy droyenlsa tion ; 
Dthy drofiniiNr, a dehydrogenizing agent. 

1878 Urk Diet. Arts IV. 77 The oxidations and the 


Dehydrogenise (d*|hdrdr<>,d3dn9j 

[f. De- II. i + H ydbooen 4- -ize.] tram , 


1878 Urr Diet. Arts IV. 


oxidations and the 


dehydrogenUations play the most important part in the 
production of colour. Ibid IV. 932 The action of dehydro- 
genisers upon naphthylamine. 

Dehypnotise (d*|hi a pn#tdiz), v . [Dk- II., 1.] 
To awaken out of the hypnotic state. 

Dei v obs. form of Day, Die v. 
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DBIGWOUS 


t StiOftli a. Obs . rare. fad. med.L. deic-us 
(f. L. de-us God) + -al.] feitaining to God, 
divine. 

x66a J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem . Whs., A pot. Perfection 
52 The Triune Totally perfect Divine or Deicall substance. 

Deioid&l (driwid&l), a. [f. Dkicijjk + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to deicide ; god-slaying. 

*?» Bailey Festus xix. (1848) axo And thus the deicidal 
tribes made quit. 1880 Swinburne in For in, Ra>. June 
7 6a A deicidal and theophagous Christianity. 

Deicide 1 (dPisaid). [ad. mod. or med.L. dci- 
chia slayer of a god, f. de-us god + -cida : see -cidk 
i. Of. F. dtieide (1681).] The killer of a god. 

** 3 . Gaudrn Hierasp. 139 Uncharitable destroyers of 
Christians, are rather Deicide*, than Homicides. 1637 
Pierce Div, Philanthr . 72 Our Saviour, .did very heartily 
pray^ even for those very homicides, and parricides, and 
Deicide* that kiU'dhim. 1731 Hist. Litteraria II. icx> The 
Deicide was immediately conveyed for Refuge to the French 
Factory, and the dead God privately buried. 188a Century 
Mag. XXIV. 179 In the Middle Ages, the Jews were 
believed to be an accursed race of deicules. 

Deicide 2 (dPisaid). fad. mod. or med.L. type 
* deindium : see prec. and -cide 2.] The killing 
of a god. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. lx, § 50 In. .killing a Prince, 
the Traytor is guiltie of Homicide, of Parricide, of Christi- 
cide, nay of Deicide. x6 88 Prior Exod. iii. 14 viii, And 
Earth prophan’d yet bless’d with Deicide. x8x8 W. Tayi.or 
in Monthly Rex*. LXXXVI. 4 To slaughter a cow for food 
being in their eyes, an act of deicide. i860 Pusey Mm 
Proph. 317 Their first destruction was the punishment of 
their Decide, the crucifixion of Jesus, the Christ. 

Deictic (dai’ktik), a , Also deiktio. [ad. Gr. 
fiwcrtie-dt able to show, showing directly, f. 8«ixr«^ 
vbl. adj. of Mk-vv-voi to show. 

The Greek word occurs in Latin medical and ihetorical 
writers as dlethos , which would give dictic ; but the term is 
purely academic, and the form deictic or deiktic is preferred 
as more distinctly preserving both in spelling and pronum ia- 
tion the Greek form. Cf. apodictic , •deictic. ] 

Directly pointing out, demonstrative ; in Logic, 
applied, after Aristotle, to reasoning which proves 
directly, as opposed to the elenctic , which pro\cs 
indirectly. 

s8a8 Whatrly Rhet. 1. ii. ( 1 Thirdly into * Direct ’ and 
•Indirect* (or reduct io ad absurdum) — the Deictic and 
Elcnctic of Aristotle. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. 6 y. 66 In 
meaning, the word originally covered all deiktic action 
irrespective of direction. 

t Dei’ctical, a. Obs. Also diet-, [f. Gr. 
fautTiK-6s (see prec.) *t -al.] =prcc. 

1638 Fratlv Strict, l.yminm. 1. 89 Those Arguments 
which the Logicians tearme Dicticall. 

Hence + Deictically adv. f with direct indication 
or pointing out. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. lxviii. 8 Annot. 333 It may also be 
set by it selfe, this is Sinai, to denote deictically, when that 
shaking of the earth . .was heard, a 1660— Whs. I. 703 (R.) 
And he that dippeth, at that time when Christ spake it 
deictically, i.e. Judas, is that person. 

Deid, Sc. and north, f. Dead, Death, Deed. 
t Deid-doar. Sc. Obs. [ — death-doer , or iUad- 
doer .] Slayer, muiderer. 

* 53 $ Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 501 Thir deid-doaris. .War 
tanc ilkone and hangit. 

De-idealize, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

Dele, Detect, obs. ff. Die v. f Deject. 

Deierie, obs. form of Daiby. 

Deif(f # obs. Sc. form of Deaf. 

Deifio (df|i*fik), a. [a. F, cUifique (1372 in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. deific-us god-making, consecrated, 
sacred, in med.L. * divine \ f. de-us god + -ficus 
making: see-Flc.] Deifying, making divine ; also 
(less properly), divine, godlike. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 64 The gTete vysion deyfyque 
that he had seen. Fei tm am Resolves tt. xxxii. aas Our 

Saviour, .putting all the world in the scale, doth find Tt far 
too light for mans Deific soul. 1651 Urquhart Rabelais 
11. I, That nectarian, delicious . . and deific liquor. 1706 
Motteux Rabelais iv. liii. (1737) aip O Deific Books ! 1816 
T, Taylor Ess. VIII. 54 According to a deific energy. 
1838 Faber Foot of Cross (187a) 14$ What the hard style of 
mystical theology call* deific transformation. 1878 J . Cook 
Ltd. Orthodoxy ii. 4a Our Lord displayed a degree of being 
that was deific. 

t Deifical (d^rfikal), a. Obs. [f. L. deific-us 
(sec prec.) + -al.] = prec. 

1563 Homilies 11. Sacrament t. (18 sp) 443 The ancient catho- 
lic fathers. . were not afraid to call this Supper, some of them, 
' the salve of immortality *. .other, * a deifical communion ’. 
158a N. T. (Rhem.) Acts viii. Annot . , That he might signe 
them . . with the diuine and deifical ointment. 16x7 77 
Feltham Resolves 11. xxvii. 215 Those abilities .. beget a 
kind of Deifical Reverence in their future Readers. 

+ Deiilo&te, ppl* obs. [ad. L. defiedt-us , 
pa. pple. of late L. deifiedre to Drift.] Deified. 

1313 Douglas ASneis x. v. 48 In this figour has ws all 
transfait, For euirmair to be deificat. 1*6 o Rollamd Crt. 
Venus iv. 33 Scho U deificait. *6e8 Gauuc Prod. Th. 
(16*9) 5a Or Man delficate, of God incarnate. 

f Pel*flcate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. deifi- 
edrt to Deify.] To deify, to make divine. 

1336 Bkllrndkn Cron. Scot. (i8ai) 1 . 119 Claudius, .quhilk 
Waslaltly deceissit, and deificat be the Romanis. 1463 J ewel 

5SfL^ (,6n) 341 11 ** th€ Body il #alfe °* our 


! Deification (df,ifikr l *Jon). [n. of action from 
| L. deifiedre to Deify : so in F. (15^6 in llatrf. .] 
j The action of deifying; the condition of being 
j deified or made a deity ; a deified embodiment, 
j 139a Gowkr Coif. II. 158 Lo now, through what creaclon 
He {Apollo] hath deificacion, And cleped is the god of wit. 
j 1606 Holland Sue/on. 8a His deification after death. 
1700 Drydkn Fables Pythag. Philos . Argt. 1 The death and 
deification of Romulus. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthaee ap The 
Phoenician religion has been defined to be a deification of 
the powers of Nature. 

b. The treating or regarding of anything as a 
god or as divine. 

1651 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 237 The other part of that j 
book, is the deification of K. Charles. S709S1PKI.K Tatier 
No. 33 F 7 He had the Audaciousness to throw himself at 
my Feet., and then ran into Deifications of my Person. 
1848 Mrs. Jameson Sat r. <<f* Leg. Art (1R50I n '[‘he dcifica- 1 
Hon of suffering. 1873 Manning Mission H. Ghost lit. 88 
The deification of the human reason as the sole rule of life. 

O. The rendering of any one a partaker of the 
divine nature ; absorption in the divine nature. 

1856 K. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. iv. ii. 93 All things 
have emanated from God, and the end of all is return to God. 
Such return— deification, he calls it is the consummation of 
the creature. 1857 Kebik Em bar. A dor. 19 An union of 
condescension and pouer for the deification (so termed by 
the fathers) of each one of us. 

t Deificatory, a. Obs. [f. deificat ppl. stem 
of L. deifiedre to Deify + -ouy.] Of or pertaining 
to deification ; having the function of deifying. 

1614 Bolion Nero 249 Expressed by a deificat oric herse, 
or throne. 16*9 J. Maxwici i. tr. Herodian (1635) 327 
margin.'Yhn Funeral! Pile, or i Icifiratory Throne. 

Deified (drifaid), ppl. a. [i. Deify v. + -f.d.] 1 
Made into a deity, raised to the rank of a god ; 
considered or treated as divine. 

I 1603 Florio Montaignei 1 634) 296 That Eagle is represented , 

t carrying.. up towards heaven, those Deified soule*. 1686 
Hokneck C rucif. Jesus ix. 157 Deified vices had their 
1 votaries. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <t F. I. 373 The statues of the 
deified kings. s86a Stanley Jnv, Ch. (1877) I. iv. 76 Thrice 
a day before the deified beast the incense was offered. j 

Deifier (dfifoiai). [f. Deify v. + -kk.] One 
who or that which deifies. 

*7 36 H. Coventry Phil, to Hvd. Conv. iii. (R.L The first 
deifier* of men. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 325 His Human 
Nature, the Deifier of our nature. 

DeixOrm (drifpjm), a. [ad. med.L. deiform-is 
(Du Cange), f. de-us god : sec -form.] 

1 . Having the form of a god ; godlilce in form. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. I. 11. xlvii, Oncly souls 

Deiform intellective, Unto that height of happiness* can 
get. a Mrj Jer. Taylor Serm. for Year Suppl. (1678) 245 
We can no othorwayes see God. but by becoming Deiform. 
t8«S Nrw Monthly Mag. XIV. 280 Attempting to arrive at 
the deiform nature. x8$6 Faber Creator Creature 111, 
iv. (1886) 383 By these [gifts of glory] we. .become, .deiform, 
shining fixe the Divinity. 

2 . Conformable to the character or nature of God ; 
godlike, divine, holy. 

1634 Gatakrr Disc. Apol. 68 Admirable and most ravish- 
ing Devotions, Deiform Intentions, Heroical act* of Vertu. 
a 1713 Burnet Own Pime (17O6) 1 . 261 To consider religion 
a* a *eed of a deiform nature. 13J94 T. Taylor Pausanias 
III. 330 Hence these souls, .exhibit a deiform power. 1874 
Pusey Lenten Serm. 20 Free-will . . enfreed and Deiform 
through grace, or enslaved and imbruted by sin. 

+ Da*iformed v ///. Ct. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 
Formed in the image of God. 

163a Benloweb Theoph. 11. Argt. 33 The deiform'd Soul 
deform’d by Sin, repents. 

Deiformity (df,ifp-jmtti). [f. Deiform + -ity.] 
The quality of being deiform ; likeness to God ; 
conformity to the divine nature or character. 

164a H. More Song of Soul iv. xxvii, The souls numerous 
plurality I've prov’d, and shew’d she is not very God ; But 
yet a decent Deiformity Have given her. a 1716 W. Rek\ es 
Serm. (1729) 370 This immediate intlux of the Deity, which 
the Schoolmen call the Deiformity of the Soul. 1833 Sir A. 
de Verb in Graves Life Sir fV. R. Hamilton ill. 163 
Deiformity is the Ideal of regenerate Humanity. 

Deify (dr ifoi), v. [a. F. dtifier (13th c. in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. deifiedre (Augustine and Cassio- 
dorus), f. de-us god + fiedre : see -Ft.] trans. To 
make a god of ; to exalt to the position of a deity ; 
to enroll among the gods of the nation or tribe. 

1393 Gowkr Conf II. 165 Juno, Neptunus, Pluto. The 
which of nice fantasy The people wolde deify. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy 1. iii, [They] were l>oth ystcllyfyea In the 
heauen and there defyed. 1530 Palscr. 510/1, I deifye, 

I make an erthly man a God, a* the gentyllcs dyd. 1034 
Habingiom Castara (Arb.) 123 The Superstition of those 
Time* Which deified Kings to warrant their owne crime*. 
1718 Newton Chronol, Amended i. 134 The first instances 
that I meet with in Greece of Deifying the dead. 1868 
Gladstone Jnv. Mundi v. (1870) 123 Leukothct, once 
a mortal, now deified in the Sea-region. 

b. To render godlike or divine in nature, char- 
acter, or spirit 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxxi. 1 be gaderynge of hAlymen 
deifiue thorgh grace. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3', 
Deifie % make like God. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Travel No 
vertue more deified a Prince then Clemencie. 1838 [see 
Dei eying]. 1874 [see Deifier]. 

O. To treat as a god, in word or action ; to regard 
or adore as a deity. 

1390 Spenser Teares of Muses 268 Now change the tenor 
of your joyous layes, With which ye use your love* to 
deine. i6oio Shahs. A . Y. L% in. U. 381 Oades..and 


Elegies, .all (forsooth) deifying the name of Rosalinda, idea 
Bacon lien. VII 38 He did againe *0 extoll and deific 
the Pope. i6ja Bp. Raynolds 1 lose a iv. 49 Men of power 
are Apt to deine their own strength, .men of wisdome, lo 
deifie their owne reason. 1749 Johnson Rasselas xxvi, The 
old man deifies prudence. 1839 Smiles Self-Help id. (i860) 
46 It is possible to over-estimate success to the extent of 
almost deifying it. 

Hence De ifying 1 vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*553 Brende Q. Curtins 923 iR.) The deifying of Hercules 
1637 Nabuhs i/anntba/l 4* Sc. H i j <R.), A man that .. 
merited A deifying by your gratitude. 1649 Milton Ktkon. 
12 Bequeath'd among hi* deifying friend* that stood about 
kun. 1701 Coliikr M. Aurel. Life at The Deifying of his 
Father.^ 1838 Emerson Addr. Carnbr. Mass. Wk* (Bohn) 

II. 19a Thu .sentiment [religious] is divine and deifying. 

Deign (ri?‘n), v. Forms : 3-7 deine, 4-5 
deyne, dayne, 5-7 dalgne, 6 digne, 6-7 dain(e, 
deigne, 7-8 daign, 6- deign, [a. OF. degtt-itr 
{ b sing, deigne ) , later deigttier t deigntr , from 1 4th c. 
da i pier, Pr. den ha r, detnar , It. degnare L. dig- 
mire, by-form of digndrt to deem worthy, think fit, 
f. digitus worthy.] 

1 . ittlr. To think it worthy of oneself (to do some- 
thing) ; to think fit, vouchsafe, condescend. 

1x314 Guy l Yarn*. (A ) 346a Helnmn That deined fie for 
no man. 1340 Ayenb. 106 Uolk. J*;i ouworbe}> }>c nourc, 
and ne daync|> na}t to speke to ham. c 1430 Mirour Sat.ta- 
1 loun 3518 Oure lorde godde. . lo become man deynyd. c 1477 
Caxton Jason 114 He daigneth not to come, c 1390 
Gin i nk hr. Bacon \i, Would he dome to wed a Countrio 
I asse? x$93 Shahs. 3 Hen. IT, iv. vii. 30 And all those 
friends, that deine to follow mee. 1667 M 11 .TON P. L. V. 
221 Raphael, the sociable Spirit, that deign’d To travel 
with Tobias. 1701 Rowe A mb . Step-Moth . 1. i. 349 Hardly 
daigning To be controll’d by bis Imperious Mother. 1870 
M. Arnoid Geo. Sand Mixed Kss. 328 ITheJ 'ery dog win 
hardly deign to bark ut you. 

D. impn s. Obs. 

XS97 R. (hot < . (1724) 557 Him nc deinede no^t to ligge 
in )»« castel by ni^te. 1340 Ayenb. 76 Ham ne dnynede najt 
to do zenne. c 1374 Chain i*r And. q Arc. 181 '1 bat on her 
wo ne deyneth him not to thinke. >1400 50 Alexander 
830 Ne here to dwell with |>t douce deyne* me na langer 

*f*c. rejl. Obs. 

1300-ao Duniiak Poems lxxxvi. 36 Quhilk dein)eit him for 
our trespass lo de. 1563 W1N31 1 Whs. (i8yo) 11 . 42 He 
deinjeit Him aluterlie to do tins in deid. 

2 . trans. with simple obj. a. To condescend to 
bestow or grant, to vouchsafe. (Now chiefly with 
reply, answer , in negative sentences.) 

1389 Grkenr Menaphon (Arb.) 36 Ratner . . than haue 
deigned her eyes on the face, .of *0 lowe a peAsAnt. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. 1. ii. 60 Nor would we deigne him buriall of 
his men. x6aa F. Markham BA r. Warn iv. ix. f 6, 1 will 
not here daigne a recapitulation of the same. 1634 W. Wood 
New Eng. Prosp ., Ded. Note, I am confident you will 
daigne it your protection. x8a< Southp.y Tale of Paraguay 

III. xviii, A willing ear she well might deign. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. iii. 71 The spirit .stalks away, deign 
ing no reply. 

+ b. To condescend or vouchsafe to accept; to 
take or accept graciously. (The opposite of to 
disdain.) Obs. 

*376 Fleming Pesnopl. Fbist. 50 Those . . who did not re- 
ceive and intertable my father. . nor yet digned other Gentle- 
men of much worthineMc. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 
63 Shee deigne* not my good will, but doth reproue. s6o6 
Siiaks. Ant. <$• Cl. 1. iv. 63 Thy pallat then did daine 1 'he 
roughest Berry, on the rudest Hedge. 1637-30 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 255 The Lord dained him. x66t in Hickerin- 

? ;ill Jamaica A iij, This Welcome-home . .Thou wilt accept 
rom me, And deign it to attend thy smoother Line. 

f c. In j»arac sense with of. (Cf. to accept of) 
Obs. rare. 


1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) st WMch if you shall vouch 
to deigne of, I shall fie. .glad of such accepted teruice. 

1 3 . To treat (a person) as worthy of, to dignify 
(him) with. [ ^L. digndrt d\ Obs. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Port. 11. cxxxii. 341 a, [Theyl 
had lyen vnburied, had not their moat deadly enimie dained 
them of a graue. 159s in De Foe Hist. Ch. Scot. Add. D 
(1844) 57/2 Will ye not daisne his Majesty with an Answer? 
164A E. B oughen Gene's Case of Cause. 76 He daine* them 
with this honour. 

H 4 . Short for dedain. Disdain : see Dain v. 


Deignfull, var. of Dainful, disdainful. 

t Dei'gnous, a. Obs. Forms : 4 deignouse, 
4-5 deynous, 5 delnous, 5-6 daynous, 6 dayn- 
nous, 5-7 deignoua. [app. a shortened form of 
dedeignous , Djsiminous, f. didaigiteux, OF. des- 
detgnous (12th c. in Hatzf.) : cf. Dain v. 

(Earlier examples of dedeignous , dedainous, than of deig- 
nous arc not yet known ; but the history of Disdain shows 
that they may well have existed.)] 

Disdainful, proud, haughty. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 289 Deignouse pride & 
illc avisement. *1374 Chaucer Troylusx. 200 Her there, 
Which sumdel deynous was. r 1430 Lvnc. Rochas v. xxiv. 
(1554) 138a, Nothing, .more deynous, nor more vntreatable 
T han whan a begger hath dominacion. c 1440 Jponcydon 
1122 A proude knygfit and a daynous. <11643 W. Cart- 
wright Ordinary 111. i. One liar lot ha, Concubine To deign- 
ous Wilhclme, hight tne Conqueror. 

lienee t ©ei’gitoiuiliada (dayn-), disdainfulness, 
haughtiness ; + Dat ffnoualy (dayn-, dayn-) adv., 
disdainfully. 

e 1330 R. Brunnb Chron . (18x0) 139 For deynotishedc & 
pride, c 1440 Partonope 3434 Many one That loked vpon 
nym full deynous) y. a 1399 Smrlton Rouge of Court Frol. 
8a And gan on me to stare Ful daynously. 
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DEJECT. 


|| Dei gratia. [L] liy the grace of God: see 

( .RACE. 

Delh, ob». sing. pres, of Dow v . 

Deiktic, var. of Dkici ic. 

Beil (tin, d/K [Scotch vernacular form of the 
word Pen it, corresponding to the ME. monosyl- 
labic types del, dele , dnvle, dale , etc,] 

1 . The Devil : np. accordingto the popular con- 
ception of his appearance and attributes. 

(For the Hilda at Satan, the usual form is drrril,} 
ttoo-io Dunbar Turnament 54 Off all his dennar .. His 
bretst held drill a, bitt. 1570 bemfill Ballates (1873) 117 
The incklc Drill. 17*5 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. lit. ii, Awa ’ 
.twa ! the dcil's !•'. r. decl’s] ower grit wi' you. 1785 Burns 
Address to the Deil ii, I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 
F. v’ti to a ded 1790 — Pam o' chanter 78 That night a child 
might understand. The Deil had business on his hand 1816 
Scot i Old Mart* xxxni, Being atween the deil and the deep 

sea. 

2 . A mischievously wicked or troublesome fellow; 
one who embodies the spirit of wickedness or mis- 
chief. 

17W Burns Twa Dog* as-* They’re a’ run deils or j.uls 
thegilher.^ 180s S< m t Bonnie Dundee ii. The Ouicl Toun 
is well quit of that ded of Dundee. Mod, St . He’s an awin' 
laddie, a perfit ded. 

8 . For deil a bit , and other phrases, see Dkvil. 
Deill, Deim, obs. forms of Deal, Df.rm. 

Dein, obs. form of Dun n. 

Dein, deen, Sc. dial, forms of Donk. 
t De-inclrne, v. Obs. [f. I)k- 1 2 + Incline vi] 


cq quot. 
>/. adjs. ; 


Deincli’ner. 


17*7-51 Cham tiRKs ( y < l. s. v. Dial, Secondary Dials , art- 
all those drawn on the plane* of other circles beside the 
horizon, prime vertical, cquinot tial, and polar circles : o» 
those, which cither decline, int line, ret line, ot deincline 
Dei hi lined Dials , are mu h as both det line and ini line, or rr. 
t line. Ibid. , Deinr liners or Detnctining Dials . . Suppose . . 
a plane to cut the prime vertical circle at an angle of i*» 
degrees, and the horizontal plane under an angle of 74 <k* 
grees. .a dial, drawn on this plane, is called a d, incline > . 

De-individualize, de-industrialize, cu . 
see De- II. 1. 

Deine, obs. form of Dene, sand-hill. 

Being, obs. form of Dung, Dyking. 
t De ingra te, I'. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 3 t- 
E. ingratus disagreeable : see In urate.] Iran r. To 
render unpopular, bring into disfavour. 

16*4 Brief Inform. Affairs Palatinate 34 To deingrate the 
Prince Palatine, and to make him more odious. 

Deinos&ur, Deinothere, etc. ; sec Dino-. 
Deinseyn, obs. form of Denizen. 
De-insularize, -integrate, etc. : see Dk- II. 1 . 
Deinte, *ee, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Dainty. 
Deintrelle, var. of Daintkkl Obs., a dainty. 
Deip(e, obs. Sc. form of Deep. 

II Deip&ra (d/,i para), [late L. (Cad. Just. i. I, 
6 ) — mother of God, f. de-us God + -farm, - a , bear- 
ing, far be to bear ; a L. repr. of Gr. BioruKos.] A 
title of the Virgin Mary, * Mother of God \ 

1 66a H. More Myst. Iniq „ Synopsis Frofh. 531 He . 
would not allow the most holy Virgin, the Mother of Christ 
as to the flesh, .to be called Dcipara or the Mother of God. 
i860 iSopitoi 1 es Gloss. Later Greek 334/1 0 «ot 6 x»of. .n mo- 
dulus addressed or relating to the Dcipara. 

Deip&rous (<lx,rp&rjs), a. [t. as prec. 4 -ors.] 
Bearing or bringing forth a god. 

1 66* n. More Myst. Iniq., Synopsis Proph. 530 Nor con- 
fess that the holy. .Mary is properly and according to truth 
Deiparous, that is to say, the mother of God. 18*7 Sir 

H. Taylor Isaac Contnenns ill. iv, Deiparous Virgin ! Holy 
Mary mother ! 

Deipno- (daipno-), repr. Gr. 8 «tirpo-, combining 
form of teivvov dinner, usc<l in nonce- woreft and 
combinations, as deipno-diplomatio of or per- 
taining to dining and diplomacy, deipnophobia 
dread of dinner-parties. 

18*7 Brit. Critic I. 475 An interchange of deipno-diplo- 
matii correspondence. 1891 Daily News 33 J une 4/8 People 
who heartily sympathise with the ‘ deipnophobia ’ of Gordon. 

DeipnoSO^Mst (doipnp’srtist,. [ad. Gr. 
8uiryoaoipiaT‘fji * one learned in the mysteries of 
the kitchen \ f. dtiwvov the chief meal, dinner 4 
<ro<purTTjf a master of his craft, clever or wise man, 
Sophist. The pi. dnirvoao<pt<rTal was the title of 
a celebrated woric of the Greek Athen.xus, written 
after a.p. 22 8.] 

A master of the art of dining : taken from the 
title of the Greek work of Athenceus, in which a 
number of learned men are represented as dining 
together and discussing subjects which range from 
the dishes before them to literary criticism and mis- 
cellaneous topics of every description. 

1696 Blot nt Giossogr., Deipnosopkists. Athcnams hi* great 
learned books carry that title. 1774 Buknky Mist. Mus. 

I . 229 ijod.) To render credible the following assertion of a 
deipnosophist in Atheroeus. 1845 Ford Handbk, Spain I. 
1. 70 Spanish Cookery, a . . subject which is well worth the 
inquiry of any antiquarian deipnosophist. 1866 Lowkil 
Swinburne's frag. Prose Wks. 1890 II. 135 With about as 
much nature in it as a dialogue of the Deipnosophist*. 

Hence Deipnoeophiatic a ., Delpnosophlsm. 

1661 Lovell Mist. An inr. a Mm. 23 Diverse other things 


1 ..belonging to cookery, arc here omitted, as belonging to 
, the dypnosophistick art. 18*} Blackw, Mag. XVI. 1 Let 
me . . luxuriate in the . . paradisaical department of deipno* 

• sophism. 1836 Fraser* t Mag. XIII. 336 An elegy appended 
to that deipnosophistic dissertation. 

Deir, obs. form of Dear, Deer, Dere. 

Deirie, obs. form of Dairy. 

Deis(e, deischo, deles, obs. forms of Dais. 
Delehal, -eal, deieul, var. of Dkasil. 

Dftiftm (driz’in). [mod. f. L. de-us god 4 -inm. 
Cf. F. iUismt ( in Pascal a 1660).] The distinctive 
doctrine or belief of a deist ; usually, belief in the 
existence of a Supreme be ing as the source of finite 
existence, with rejection of revelation and the super- 
natural doctrines of Christianity; ‘natural religion \ 

, 168a Dkvdkn Reltgio Laic i Pref. (Globe) 186 That DeLm, 

1 or the principles of natural worship, are only the faint 
remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the pos- 
terity of Noah. 169* Bfntlky Boyle Ltct. ix. 306 Modern 
Deism being the very same with old Philosophical Pagan- 
ism. 1759 Diluorih Pope 63 'There breathes in this inscrip- 
tion [erts entium miserere met] the genuine spirit of deism. 
1774 hi.FT<HFH Doitr. Giaie Wks. 1795 IV. 203 Deism is 
the error of those who. .think that man. .needs no Redeemer 
at all. i86t Herfsf, Hoff. Lug, Cathedr . 19 th c, 260 'That 
decorous and philanthropic deism which is a growing peril 
of the age. 1877 *'• Conih r Bas. Faith i. 25 Deism 
should ct) inologicalJv have the same sense with Theism, 
hut it is commonly taken to t arry with it the denial of what 
is called revealed religion. Theism conveys no such im- 
plication. 

+2. The condition of l>ein£ a god or as God. Obs. 
1716 T)k Foe Hist. Devi/ viit, He [the Devill set her 
iKve’sl head a madding after deism, and to be made 
a goddess. 

Deist (d/’ist). [a. F. ddistc, f. L. de-u<; god : 
see -int.] One who acknowledges the existence 
of a God upon the testimony of icason, but rejects 
roralcd religion. 

■ The term was originally opposed to atheist , and was inter, 
changeable with /heist c\en in the end of the 17th c (Locke, 
.Second Vinduation , 1695, W. Nichols ( onfereuce with 
a Theist x 1696) ; but the negative nspet t of deism, as opposed 
to Christianity, het amc the accepted one, and deist ami t heist 
were differentiated as in miots. > 878—8^*. 1 
I1563 Y'irft Instruct. Chr. W. hp. Dctl , J’ai entendu qu’il 
y en a dc ceste h.mde, qut s’appellent Deistcs, d'un mot 
tout nouveau, leipiel ils vculent oposer a Atheistc.] s6ax 
Bcrion A nat. Met. in. iv 11. i, t osen-germans to these 
men are many of our great Philosophers and Deists. 1670 R. 
Traill Semi. \\. Sel. Writ.' 1845)107 We have a generation 
among us.. called Deists, which is nothing else but a new 
court word for Atheist 169s Bknti fy Boyle Led. 6 Some 
infidels, .to avoid the odious name of atheists, would shelter 
and screen themselves under a new one of deists, which is 
not auitc so obnoxious. 17x1-37 Shaftesbury Lnarac . II. 
209 Averse as 1 am to the cause of theism , or name of deist , 
when taken in a sense exclusive of revelation. 1748 Hartley 
Observ Man 11. Hi. 347 Unless he he a sincere Deist at least, 
i. c. unless lie believe in the Existence and Attributes of 
God. X788 Wesley li'hs. (187a) VII. 196 A Deist— I mean 
one who believes there is a < lod distinct from matter ; but 
does not believe the Bible a 1878 D. Patkkk in Kncycl. 
Hrit.X 11 . 33 The later distinction Ix-tween theist and deist, 
which stamped the l.ittn word us excluding the belief in 

f irovtdence or the immanence of God, was apparently formu- 
ated in the end of the 18th century by those rationalists who 
were aggrieved at being identified with the naturalists. 1880 
.S at. Pev. -j 6 June 830 Iti speaking of a deist they fix their 
attention on the negative, in speaking of a theist on the 
positive asjHict of his belief. 

Deistic (d/|i*stik>, a. [f. Deist + -it.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to deists or deism. 

1795 G. Wakemfld Reply Paine s Age of Reason 11. 57 
From the mouth of Thomas Paine, the most tremendous of 
all possible deistic dunces * 1880 L. .Sti hikn Pope vii. 163 j 

Brought up as n (’atholic, he had gradually swung into 
\ ague deistic belief. 1881-3 Sciiai f P.mycl. Relig. Anirwl. 

I. 728 The deistic controversy . . beginning with* Lord Her. 
In-rt of Cherbury (1581-1648). I 

Deiztic&l (d/,i’Rtik&l), a. [f, as prec. + -al.] j 
=* prec. ; also, inclined or tending to deism. j 

1741 Watts Iinprov. Mind 1. v. $ 3 'To support the deisti- , 
cal or antic hristian scheme of our days. 1700 Moiisf Amer. < 
(,eog. II. 314 The ingenious and eloquent, but dei&tical J. J. I 
Rousseau. *809^x0 Coleritx.k FWDn/l 1865) 54 Concerning I 
the right of punishing hv law the authors of heretkal or } 
deislical writings. 1871 Txndaii. Fragiu. Sc. (1870) II. ix. j 
168 My ohje« t was to show my deistical friends, .that they 
wctc in no better condition than we were. ; 

Hence Dftl’Stle&Dy adv. f in a deistical way. 
i88*“3 Schaff Kncycl. Retig. Kntnvl ’ II. 1608 Nature ,. 
may be conceived of dcistically, as an accomplished fact . . 
utterly external to God. 

Deit, Sc. f. died, pa. t. of Die v. 

De-italianize : see Df.- II. i. 

+ Deit&te, Pfl. a. Obs . [repr. an assumed L. 

* deit at -us (tr, Gr. BtuBtts), f. deltas , deitat-em 
DjutyJ Made a deity, deified. 

1551 Cranmkk Answ. ftp, Gardiner 11. Rem. (1833) III. 
450 One person and one Christ, who is God incarnate and j 
man Dcitate, as Grt-gory Niuianxene saith, 1 

Deith, obs. Sc. form of Death. 

Deity (drtti). Also 4-6 delta, deyte, 4 deitee, ! 
6-7 deitie, (5 deyite, -yte, dietie, 5-7 dlety, 7 1 
dyety). [a. F. dditd, in 1 2th c. deitet, deite («Pr. 
deitat, Sp. deidad, It. deith), ad. L. deltas , deitaG 
cm, f, de-us god (formed by Augustine, De Civ . 
J)ei vii. I., after L. divtnitds ) : see *ity .1 
1. The estate or rank of a god ; godSood ; the ! 


personality of a god ; godship ; csf. with foss- 
fro tt. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 111. 968 But o ^ow loue. . Is )»is an 
honour to J>i deite. c 1386 — Frank/. P. 319 Though Nep* 
tunus haue deitee in tne See, c 1440 Catorave Life St. 
Rath. t\. 764 Whi shulde appollo here ony deyte f 11194 
Marlowe & Nashf. Dido fit. ii, That ugly imp that shall., 
wrong my deity with high disgrace. 1994 Shakil Rich. Ill, 
1. i. 76 Lord Hastings. /HumTily complaining to her Deitie, 


1. i. 76 Lord Hastings. .Humlily complaining to her Deitie, 
Got my Lord Cliamberlmne his libertie. 1611 ■— IP int. T. 
iv. iv. 26 The Goddcs themsclucs (Humbling their Deities 
to loue). a »6i8 Ralric.h (J.), By what reason could the 
same deity be denied unto Laurentia and Flora, which was 
given to Venus ? 16x9 Drayton Man in Moon (R.), Yet no 
disguise her deity could smother, So far in beauty she ex* 


celled other. X&4 Mrs. Brownino DeadPan xxviii, All 
the false gods wim a cry Rendered up their deity. 

b. The divine quality, character, or nature of 
God ; Godhood, divinity ; the divine nature and 
attributes, the Godhead. 

136s Langl. P. PL A. xi. 43 bus bci drauelen on heore 
dey* he Deite to knowe. c 1294 P. PL Crtde 825 Freres wyln 
for her pride Disputen of pis deyte an dotardes schulden. 
1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 3 The lyghtc of the 
heuenly dyuync clarete, couerte, & closid in the deyte or in 
the godheae. e 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn Hv. 213 Whose 
eternall dietie raigneth within the highest heauens. 150a 
Ord. Cry s ten Men (W. de W. 1506) Prol. 2 The fader the 
sonc & tne holy ghost, one essence of deite. 1514 Barclay 
Cyt, 4 Uplondysfim, (Percy Soc.) 17 To honour our Lorde, 
& pease his deyte. 1594 T. B. La Prim and, Fr. Acad. 11. 
Seneca, The creator . . hath set such markes of his diety in 
his workes. *633 llr. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 57 In my 
. . infinite Deity I will be ever present with you. 1667 
Mil 1 on P. L. x. 65. *736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 47 The 


Mrs. Browning DeadPan xxviii, All 


in saying Deity, rather than Divinity. 

t c. The condition or state in which the Divine 
Being exists. Obs. 

< 1400 Row . Rose 5656 And leven allc humanile, And purely 
lyie in deite. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 1075 , 1 ded natt 
aMnid to my father In deyyte. 

2 . cotter. A divinity, a divine being, a god ; one 
of the gods worshipped by a people or tribe. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1 515, * swere it yow, and ek on 
ech gmldesse. On every nympne, and deyte infernal. . 1589 
Gklknr Menaphon (Arb.) 42 That I hclde a xupersticiou* 
opinion of loue, in honouring him for a Deitie. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. i\. vi. 91 A thing Made by some other Deity then 
Nature, That shapes man Better. 1641 Wiikinr Math. 
Magitk 1. xi. (1640) 69 'Temples or Tombes . . dedicated to 
some of their Deities. *794 Sullivan l dew Hat. II. 448 
The chief deity, the sun. 18x4 Carv Dante, Paratiiso 
Mil. 3 The fair Cyprian deity [Venus]. 1851 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (t86i) ll. 111. ii. 71 The Altar appears to be dedi- 
cated to one of these obscure local deities. 

b. fig. An object of worship ; a thing or person 
deified. 

1588 Siiaks. L.L.L. iv. iii. 74 This is the liuci veine, which 
makes flesh a deity. X639 J. Taylor (Water P.) ti'hs. 11. 
1 1 3/1 Tobacco (England’s Dainefull Diety). 

S. (with capital ) A supreme being as creator of 
the universe ; the Deity , the Supreme Being, God. 
(Especially as a term of Natural Theology, and 
without explicit predication of personality.) 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Laws Eng. 1. iv. (1739) 10 They wor- 
ship an invisible and an infinite Deity. 1690 Lockk Hunt. 
I hid. 1. iv. (1695) 30 A rational Creature, who will but 
seriously reflect on them, cannot miss the discovery of a 
Deity. 1774 Got ijsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) l. 6 We see the 
greatness and wisdom of the Deity in all tne seeming worlds 
that surround us. i 7 » Han. More Let. in Mew. Ld. 
(rambler (t86i) I. x. 157 Polite ears arc disgusted to hear 
their Maker called ‘ the Lord ’ in common talk, while serious 
ones think the fashionable appellation of * the Deity ’ sounds 
extremely Pagan. 181S-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc . 4 Art I . 
527 Newton .. had recourse, for one of the forces, to the 
immediate action of the Deity, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
193 Men spoke of ‘ the Deity \ as a sort of first cause of all 
things, and . . had lost sight of the Personal God. 

Deityship, [f- prec. (sense 2) + -ship.] The 
status or personality of a deity ; godship ( « Deity 


Lytton Pompeii iv. xii, If nis deityship were never better 
served, he would do well to give up the godly profession. 
Delve, obs. form of Dkavk, to deafen, 
t Deivirile, a. Obs. rare . [ad. med.L. detvi- 

• /f j. 1 . ”_i % . 1 /'*_ 


ril-is (f. de-us god 4 virilis manly), transl. Gr. 
Oeavtiputos (f. Bi-St god + dr Spine 5 ? of a man, manly).] 
4 A term in the school theology signifying some- 


thing divine and human at the same time * (Cham- 
bers, Cycle. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cvcl. s.v. Theandric, e«»v$purij «V«p yt»a, 
theawiric or dei-virile operations, in the sense of Dionysius 
(Bp. of Athens) and Damascenes is thus exemplified by 
Athanasius .. In raising Lazarus, he called as man, but 
awaked him from the dead as Goa. 

Dcaoneenise : see De- II. i. 

Ddd’ot, pfl. a. Obs . or arch. Also 6 -geo to. 
[ad. L. deject -us, pa. pple. of dejiebe ( deicbe ) to 
throw down, f. Da* I. 1 kjacbe to throw. (In OF. 
des-, degiet, -get, •*#.)] 

1 . As fa. pple . Thrown down, cast down ; t cast 
away, rejected : see Deject v. 

1439 Lydo. Chron. Troy 11. xvii, Thorowen and delect in 
a pyt horryble, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 37 tyi Lucifer 
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whiche wm dejecte and caste out of heven. site Rolland 
Crt. Venus m. <to He .. was detect with scname fra all 
honour. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad v. 513 Here on Patroclus’ 
corse deject he lies. 

2 . As ppl. a. Downcast, dispirited, Dejected. 
25*8 Roy Reds me (Arb.) 43 They were so abasshed and 
deiecte That once to hisse they were nott able. < 155$ I. Pm il- 
ror in Coverdale Lett. Mart . (1^564) a*8 Dcarllng. . Be not of 
a detect mind for these temptations. 160a Snaks. Ham . 111. 
i. 163 And I, of Ladies most deiect and wretched. 1619 G. 
Daniel Ecclus, xi. 59 Be not deiect in Miserie. 1863 W. 
Lancaster Prsterita 87 Deject and doubtful thus I forge 
quaint fears. 

b. Cast down from one’s position, lowered in 
fortunes ; lowered in character, abiect, abased. 

1310**0 Everyman in Hazl. Dodsley f. 101 Like traitors 
deject. 160$ Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. Ska i-s. (1878) 1 . 
234 Is’t possible that Stukly, so deject In England, lives in 
Spain in such respect, a 1615 Fletcher Lot>e % s Cure 11. i, 
What can be a more deiect spirit in man, than to lay his 
hands under every one’s horse's feet ? 18*0 T. L. Peacock 

Whs. (1875) III. 324 The beggar being, for the most part, 
a king deject 

t c. Astrol. (See quot.) Ob. r. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. xxxvi. (ed 7) 494 Such houses 
as nave no familiarity with the Horoscope or Ascendent . . 
are said to be slow and deject. 

Deject (d/idgckt), v. (In Sc ., 6 deiekk, 6- 
dejeok.) [f. L. deject-, ppl. stem of dejicbe to 
throw or cast down : see prec.] 

1 . t rans. To throw or cast down ; to cause to 
fall down, overthrow, arch . or Obs . 

c 24*0 Pallad. on I/usb. 11. 423 Take of the laurel Hayes. . 
in sething water hem dejecte. 1536 Bellknden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. no Scho lies dejeckit me at thy feit. 1350 Nicolls 
Thncyd . 125 Their people. . whiche were deiccted and dryuen 
downc from the sayd rocke. 16*7 Speed England xli. $ 7 
This Citic . . by the furious outrages of the Scots and Piets 
was deiect cd. a 1638 Mkde Parafhr. 2 Pet iii. Wks. (1672) 
III. fits To l»e exiled and dejected from those high mansions. 
1881 [sec Dejected 1]. 

b. To bend down. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xvii. xxii. I. 531 What part soeuer of 
it [the vine] is dejected and driuen downward, or els bound 
and tied fast, the same ordinarily bearcth fruit. 1603 Hey- 
wood If you know not tue Wks. 1874 I. 206 It becomes not 
You being a Princess, to deiect your knee. 1615 Modell 
of Wit 6al>, Delecting her head into her bosome. 1809 I sec 
Dejected t bj. 

c. To cast down (the eyes). 

x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. xii. (T.), One, having climb'd some 
roof . . From thonce upon the earth dejects lus humble eye. 
* 7 * 7 " 4 ^ T mom son Summer 1066 Princely wisdom then De- 
jects his watchful eye. 2768 Woman of Honor III. 264 
Fixing his eyes on Clara, who modestly dejected hcr’s. 

+ 2 . To cast away, dismiss, reject. Obs . 

X530 Palsgr. 510/1, I dejecte, I caste a wave, je dejecte. 
itygContpl. Scot. Prol. 17 Gyf sic vordis suit! be disusit or 
dclckkit. X379 Fenton Guhtiard. ut. (1599) 1,8 These 
perswasions . . he vttcrly deiccted. X633 Bp. Hall Hanl 
Texts 544 Whether your humiliation may not yet . . cause 
him to deject and take off his judgements? 

1 8. fig. To cast down from high estate or dignity, 
depose ; to lower in condition or character, to 
abase, humble. Obs . 

13x3 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Cv/a The coyne auattn* 
ccth, neede doth the name deject. ^ 1349 Coverdale Erasm, 
Par. 1 Pet. II. 14 His dclyght is in. .suchc as deicctc them 
selues. x6oz F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 503 Being loath to 
deiect them whom he had once aduanced. *660 Bond Scut. 
Reg. 165 Where the superior makes an Inferior officer, he 
may deject him at his pleasure. 1691 E, Taylor Behmen's 
Theos. Philos. 185 Fain Mans dejecting himself may be 
called Humiliation. 

+ 4 . To reduce the force or strength of, to weaken, 
lessen. Obs. 

2580 Sidney A rcadia iii. Though in strength exceedingly 
dejected. 1599 S andys Europat Spec. (1633) 190 One disad- 
vantage . . impeacheth and dejecteth all other their forces. 
x6ao Vrnnkr Via Recta ii. 22 It doth very greatly detect 
their appetite. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Conipit . 1. 15 The 
Appetite . . is often dejected in Consumptive Persons. 

6. To depress in spirits ; to cast down, dispirit, 
dishearten. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1581 [see Drj rctisd 3 j. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 491 
Good Authours deject me too-too much, and quaile my 
courage. 16*5 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. 1. III. 204 
The king was much dejcctod by a Lett re received from 
Denmark. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy in. xx. To deject and 
contrist myself with so had and melancholy an account. 
1773 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 8 Nothing dejects a trader like 
the interruption of his profits. 186* Lytton Str. Story I, 68 
The things which do not disturb her temper, may, perhaps, 
deject her spirits. 

tb. intr. (for reft.) To be dejected. Obs. rare . 
1844 Quarles Barnabas 4 B. aa6 Deject not, O my soul, 
nor let thy thoughts despair. 

6. intr. To bend downwards, nonce-use. 
z8*3 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 333 It stands, or rather dejects, 
over, .a pair of wooden gates. 

Hence Deje’oting ppl. a. 

x8x8 Mrs. Iliff Poems (ed. a) ao The mien assuming of 
dejecting care. 

II Dcjeota (d^dge'kta), sb . pi [L., neut pi. 
of dejcct-us : see Deject.] Castings, excrements. 

*•* 7 . Garnsey & Balfour tr. De Barfs Fungi vii. 357 
Fungi which grow on the dejecta of warm-blooded animals, 
dung, feathers, etc. 

Xkjeotant (d^d^e'kt&nt), ti. Her. [f. Deject 
+ -ant LI Cast down, bending down. 

1889 [see Dejected x d]. 

VOL. III. 


Dejected (dJidge-ktftd), ppl a. [f. Deject v.] 
L Tit . Thrown or cost down, overthrown, arch. 
x68a Whrler jo urn. Greece vi. 437 Buried in the Rubbish 
of its dejected Roof and Walls. 1881 H. James Portr. Lady 
xxvi, Looking at her dejected pillar, 
b. Allowed to hang down. 

1809 Hrder Passage of Red Sea xa The mute swain.. 
With arms enfolded, and dejected head. 

O. Of the eyes : Downcast. 

1600 (see 3 bj. 1663 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Brutus ii. If 
with dejected Eye In standing Pools wc seek the Sky. 
27x5-20 Porn Iliad ix. 626 With Humble inien and with 
dejected eyes Constant they follow where Injustice flics. 

d. Her. Cast down, bent downwards; as de- 
jected embowed, cm bowed with the head down- 
wards. 

1889 Elvin Diet. Her., Dejected, cast down, as a garb 
delected or dcjcctant. 

T 2 . Lowered in estate, condition, or character; 
abased, humbled, lowly. Obs. 

,*603 Shaks. Lear iv. i. 2 The lowest and most deiccted 
thing of Fortune. 1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 71 The 
basest, the 1 wermost, the most dejected . . downe-trodden 
Vassals of Perdition. ax68o Builek Rem. (1759) II. 14 
Able to reach from the highest Arrogance to the meanest, 
and most dejected Submissions. 1722 [see Dpjkctednkss], 
8. Depressed in spirits, downcast, disheartened, 
low-spirited. 

2382 Marbkck Bk. of Notes 115 So that he was dcicctcd 
and compelled to weeue for very many, which had fallen. 
x 6 o 8 -xx Bp. Hall Meait. 4 Vinos 1. § 39, I mnrvell not that 
a wicked man is. , so dejected, when hee feeles slckne*. 2667 
Pkpvs Diary (1879) lv. 369 Never were people so dejected 
as they are in the City. 1793 Cowper Lett. 8 Sept., I am 
cheerful on paper sometimes, when I am absolutely the most 
dejected of all creatures. 1835 Lyiton Rienei x. viu, Thus 
are wc fools of Fortune to-aay glad— to-morrow dejected 1 

b. tramf. (Of the visage, behaviour, etc.) 

(Often combining 1 c and 3.) 

xfioo Disc. Goivrte Conspir ., With a very dejected counte- 
naunce, his cics ever fixed upon the earth. 2602 Shaks. 
Ham, 1, ii. 81 The dcicctcd hauiour of the Visage. 2720 
Steflk Tatter No. 85 F 3 The Goddess . . is to sit in a de- 
jected Posture. 2769 Robertson Chas. V, III. xi. 373 In 
a timid dejected silence. 2822 Scott Pirate x 1 , I could not 
but move with a drooping head, and dejected pace. 

Dejectedly ((Uidjcktudli), adv. [-lv *.] In 
a dejected manner. 

26x2 Cotgr., Bassement, basely, lowly, dciectedly. 2673 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 189 As he stood bound 
before the palace, leaning dejectedly upon a tree. 280$ 
Scott Last Minstr. 1. Concl., Dejectedly and low he 
bowed. 2882 Miss Br addon Asfh. II. 256 Those early 
comers who roam about empty halls dejectedly. 

Dejectednese (dAdge-ktedn^s). [-nebs.] 

+ 1 . The state of being cast down or humbled (in 
fortunes, condition, etc.) ; abasement. Obs. 

2608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues \ V. 1. 27 No Man sets so 
low n value of his worth as himsclfe, not out of ignorance. . 
but of a voluntary and meeke deiectednessc. 2646 Jenkyn 
Remora 15 Lownes and dejectednes of estate. 1722 R. 
Keith tr. T. it Kcmfis's Solil. Soul iv. 139 Behold, O Lord, 
the Ddcctedness of my State. 

2 . The state of being downcast or depressed in 
spirits. 

2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 88 An heart full of dejected- 
ness and dismay. 0740 Mrs. Dislany Autobiog. (1861) 1 . 
13 The dejectedness of my mother’s spirits. 2884 Manch . 
Exam. 29 Nov. 5/3 The same spirit of. . dcjcctedncss which 
marks the long-suffering Cockney. 

Dejecter (dJidge’ktw). [f. Deject v. + -En. 
Cf. Dkjkctor.J One who dejects. 
x6xi Cotgr., Abbaisseur , an abaser, debaser, deiecter. 

Dejactile (d/'|d^e , ktil). [f. L. type * deject il-is, 
f. ppl. stem of L. dejiefre to Deject ; cf. projectile , 
and L. tniss-ilis , plect-ilis j see -ilk.] A body 
thrown or impelled down upon an enemy. 

x886 Mrs. Randolph Mostly Pools III. x. 397 Harassing 
the foe by costing dejectiles into their works. 

Dejection, (d^d^e-kj^n). Also 5 deieocion. 
[a. OF. dejection (14th c. in Godcf.), ad. L. dcjcc- 
tion-em , n. of action from dejicbt {deiefre) to cast 
down : see Deject ppl. a .] 

1 . lit. The action of casting down ; the fact of 
being cast down. 

2682 f Hallywkll Melampr. 13 (T.) Their [the angels’] 
dejection and detrusion into the caliginous regions. 2832 
Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xiv. 6 10 A hole Detwcen each bracket 
for the convenient dejection of hot sand and lead. 

t b. The throwing down or precipitation of a 
sediment. Obs. 

2394 Plat jervell-ho. il 40 A means how to make detection 
of tne Lee or fscccs of y* best s&llet oyle. 

+ 2 .fig. a casting down, deposing or lowering 
(in fortunes, condition, quality, etc.) ; humiliation, 
abasement. Obs. 

r 2450 tr. De Imitatione in. xxii, Sc j>crfore, lordc, my 
dcieccion and my frailte. 2543 Joye Exp, Dan. iv. (R.), 
This deiection and hutniliacion might not the kynge knowe. 
2602 B. Jonson Poetaster Prol., Such full-blown vanity he 
more doth loth Than base dejection. 2642 Prynnb Antif. 
35 The Pope writ Letters to all Nobles, .to assist Philip for 
the dejection of Iohn. # 2639 Pearson Creed l. (1845) 38 
Adoration implies submission and dejection ; so that, while 
we worship, we cast down ourselves. 

+ b. Astrol (See quot. 1727.) Obs. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiv. But in the Bull is thy 
kingdom lome^ For therein is thy deiection. 17*7 -S* 
Chambers Cycl, Dejection x in astrology, is applied to the 
planets, when in their detriment, /. e. when tney have lost 


their force, or influence, .by reason of their being in opposi- 
tion to some others. .Or, it is used when a planet it* in a sign 
opposite to that wherein it has its greatest effect, or influ- 
ence, which is called its exaltation. Thus, the sign Aries 
being the exaltation of the sun. .Libra is its dejection. 

8. Depression of spirits ; downcast or dejected 
condition. 

c 2430 tr. De Imitatione 11. xi, If ihesu hide him ande a litel 
forsake hem, )>ei falle into a coinplcynyng or into oner gret 
deicccion. a 2631 Donne in Select. (1H40) 130 To sink into 
n sordid melancholy, or irreligious dejet lion of spiiit. 2667 
Milton/*. L. xi. 301 What besides Of sorrow and dejection 
and despair Our frailtie can sustain. 2792 Boswfi i John- 
son an. 1755 (1831) I. 383 That miserable dejection of spirits 
to which he was constitutionally subject. 2863 Pakkman 
Huguenots vi. (1875) 7a A deep dejection fell upon them. 

+ 4 . Lowering of force or strength; diminution 
or weakening (of the bodily strength or appetite). 

2631 French Yorksh. Spa viit, 78 A manifest dejection of 
the appetite. 2659 Hammond Oh Ps. cvi. 15 Annot. 537 
A suddain and almost incredible dejection of strength. X7ja 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 294 Dejection of Appetite. 2883 
.Syd, Soc . Lex., Dejection . . applied also to depression, 
exhaustion, or prostration. 

5 . Med. Evacuation of the bowels, fiecal dis- 
charge. 

1603 Timmr Quersit. 1. xvi. 8a Purgations which work, by 
deiections. by vomit, by sweates, and by urines. x6ox Ray 
Creation (J-\ Where there is good use for it [the cholci]. to 
provoke dejection. 2803 Mid. Jml. XIV. 430 She . . had 
frequent vomitings anil deiections. 

0 . concr. That which is dejected : a. Fxcal dis- 
charge, excrement. 

27*7-32 Chambfrs Cycl. s.v., Dejection is also, and that 
more otdinanly, applied to the excrements themselves, thus 
evacuated. 2849 Jml. R. A grit. Sen. X. 11. 522 F.uial 
dejections. 2862 Hoi.mic tr. Moyuw- I'andon 11. \ii. 409 
Dr. llassall also found the Vibrios in the dejections of 
cholera. 

b. Geol. Matter thrown out from a volcano. 

1829 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxiii. 291 A greenish grey 
sandstone, evidently formed of volcanic submarine dejec- 
tions. 1849 — Siluna iv. 77 By the action of submarine 
volcanoes, such igneous dejections are supposed to have 
accumulated. 

t Deje ctiva, a. Obs. [f. L. deject- ppl. stem 
(see Deject ppl a.) + -ivk.] 

1 . Characterized by, or betokening, dejection, 
submission, or abasement. 

2302 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 160 They ydd (the 
city] with u dejective flag of truce. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt.Bnt. 
ix. iv. fi 18 Humbling himtelfe in a more dejectiuc manner, 
then either his birth, or owno nature could well brooke. 

2 . Med. Causing evacuation, purgative. 

2603 Timmr Quersit. 1. vi. 23 It will be made both dcicctive 
and vomitivo. 2657 Tomlinson Renan's Disf. 45 Two purg- 
ing medicaments, one a vomiting or ejective, the other 
dejective. 

t Deje*Ctly, adv. Obs. [f. Deject ppl. a . f 
-ly 52 .] In a 4 deject’ manner, dejectedly. 

x6ix Cotgr., Peneusemcnt, dcicctly. hcartlcsly. 2653 
Cloriet 4- Narcissus 1. 50 It doth not become a Prince of 
your birth, .to cntertainc dejectly these passages. 2767 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (18^9) II. 237 (D.), I rose dejectly, 
curtsied, aiul withdrew without reply. 

t Deje'etment. Obs. [a. obs. F. dejectemcnt 
( a deiecting, bringing low, also contumelious re- 
pulse* (Cotgr.), in earlier V.degiete dcget(t)ement , 
dejet{t)ement , f. degieter , dtjeter , f. De- I. 1 + jeter 
L. j act are freq. of jacbe to throw. Cf. med. or 
mod.L. deject amentum.] A bringing low, abase- 
ment, dejection. 

1656 S. H oli.and Zara(i7vp 53 To Soto’s extream deject- 
ment. .the Inchantres* . . demanded of him [etc.]. 2660 H. 
More Myst. Godl. vi. vi. 229 He . . who in his dejcctment 
could raise to life not only a faithless but senseless corps. 

DojeotOV (d/idfle’kUx). Med. rare, [agent-n. 
in L. form from L. dejicbt to Deject.] A aejectory 
agent or medicine ; an aperient. 

2832 Trelawny A dv^ Younger Son I. 239 An emetocoth- 
articus, an enema, or simple acjcctors. 

Dejeetory (d^dge-kuri), a. [f. as prec. : see 
-0ttY/| Capable of promoting evacuation of the 
bowels; aperient. 

2640 E. Chilmead FerramTs Love Mel. 346 (T.) Easily 
wrought upon and evacuated by the dejeetory medicines. 

Dejeotnre (d/,d^e-ktiua). [f. 1.. type *,iejec- 
tiira (cf. jactiira a throwing away), f. dljicbe to 
throw down : see -ubk.] Matter discharged from 
the bowels ; excrement. 

2732 Arbuthnot Aliments vi. (R.), Excess of animal secre- 
tions, as of perspiration, sweat, liquid deject urea, &c. 

f Dejerate , v> f2&r. [f. L. drjerdre to take an 
oath, f. Db- 1 .J + iurare to swear.] intr. and 
trans. To swear solemnly. Hence fDtjtrat^d 
ppl. a . So f Dera tion, + Da jtrator. 

2607 J. Kino Serin. Nov. 32 Their vowed and deierated 
sccresie. a 1642 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon, (1642) 303 
Antipater.. dejerated deeply, and called God to wltnesse of 
his innocency. i6f*-X5 Bp. Hall Contempt.. O. T. xxi. viii, 
Doubtlesse with many vowes and teares, ana dejerations, he 
labours to dear his intentions. 2636 Blount Glossogr ., 
Deteration, a solemn swearing. 1613 Cocke ram, Deierator, 
a great swearer. 

Dcjoiwe, dqjnne. Obs. or arch. [For earlier 
desjeunt , Dibjunk, a. OF. desjtun (Froissart), mod* 
F. dial, dtjun, f. desjeuner % mod. F. dij tuner to break 
fast, to breakfast, f. dts-, d( - (De- I. 6) + jam 
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DELATION, 


DEJEUNER. 

L. jejuH’US fasting. Superseded in raod.F. (hence 
also in Eng.) by at j tune, dlj cutter .] « next. 

. [*589 Greenk Menaphon iArh. 1 3s He had ended hie des- 
iune.J 1630 B. Jonson Amo Inn m. i, lake a dejeune of 
muskadel and eg#*. 1788 Du mtt rested Love 1. 39 He 

arrived yesterday about twelve, and, shameful to relate, the 
dejeune was not removed. 18x0 Spotting Mag. XXaV. 
aoi r I*o treat them with ail elegant dejunc. 1837 Du kfns 
Pickao. xviit, For two days aftei the dejeune at Mis. Hunter's, 
the Pu kwirkiau* icmained at Entanswill. 

II Dejeuner, tdejeun6 (<i<yumO. [mod.K. 
dljcunn , formerly often dtjeunt (cf. Couciikk), 
pres inf. — to breakfast, used subst. «« breaking fast, 
breakfast.] The morning meal ; breakfast. 

In Fiance, it often corresponds in time more to the English 
luncheon, for whidi di tenner is consequently used as a 
synonym Dtp utter A la fourchette flit, breakfast with the 
fork], a late dejeuner of a substantial character, with meat, 
wine, etc,; .1 luncheon. 

1787 Matv tr. Riesbcch's Trav. Germ. xxxi. II. 47 Every 
body now gives dints, so lifts, and < dej itnts. 18x8 Mookk 
Pudge Pam, Pan's i. 8 Tins exceeding long letter You owe 
to a dt /runer A la fourchctte. x8«6 J. R. Best P'our Years 
in Prance 289 We took our dc?jun<5 at which we had deli- 
cious grapes and execrable wine. 1849 Thackeray Pen. 
dt nnts vii. At her dtjeuncr-dansant after the Bohemian Ball. 
1864 Daily Tel. 31 May, At the tables on which that descrip* 
lion of banquet usually called a d^jeflner is spread. 
Dqjudicate, variant of Dijudicatk. 

16*3 Cocki ram 11, 7 o Censure Determine, Deiudicate. 

Dejunkerize: sec Dk- II. i. 

De jure : see De- I. 5. 

t Dqjury. Obs. rare ~ *. [ad. L. dejuri-um 
an oath, f. dejurdre (earlier dejerdre) to take an 
oath, make oath, f. De- 1. 3 + jura re to swear.] 
A solemn oath. 

1683 E. Hookkk Pref, Fp . P or d age's Mystic Div. 15 Com- 
mon < )aths, cursed Dcjuries, monstrous Perjuries. 

Dekadarchy, -drachm, Dekarch, etc. ; see 
Dkca-. 

Dekay, dekey, obs. forms of Decay. 

Deken, -in, -on, -un, -yn(e, obs. ff. Deacon. 
t Deki’ng, v . Obs . [f. De- II. 2 + Kino.] 
trans. To depose (a king) ; to dethrone. 

1611 Sfpeo lint Gt.HriL ix. xi. § 7*5 Edward being thus 
dc-kinged, the Embassie rode joyfully backc to London. 
Dekle, variant of Deckle. 

Del, obs. f. Deal sbA, and of Dole, mourning, 
t Dela be, v. Obs. rare . fad. L. detain to slip 
down, f. Dk- I. 1 + lain to slide, fall.] intr. To 
glide down. 

16531 Tomlinson R chou's Disp. Pref., There is no Jurgia 
Mentis to pertarr your Cogitations from delabing through 
the Golden Chanels of Experience. 

Del&'bialize, v. [f. Du- II. I + Labial a. + 
-I7.E.] trans. To deprive of its labial character. 

1875-6 Swi et in Trans. Philol. Soc. 568 When the o of 
hano became dclahiahzcd into a in Frisian. 

+ Dela biate, v. Obs. rare. [Incorrectly f. L. 
deldbt (see Delabe) + -ate * 7.1 « Delabe. 

1631 W. Lithgow Trav. vn. xrH The abundant Snow .. 
dissolving in streames, to the Lake Zcmhria, it ingorgeth 
Nylus so long as the matter delabiatcx. 
t Del&brate, v . rare . [f. F. dMabrer to 

shatter, dilapidate, dtlabrl dilapidated, tattered ; 
of unknown origin : see Littre anti Ilatzfeld.] 
To dilapidate, nun. Hence Dela brated ppl. a. 

1813 Forsyth Remarks F.xcurs. Italy 293 You can dis- 
tinguish at once the three dclabrated craters upon which 
the city forms a loose amphitheatre. 

+ Delft •ce, V. Obs. rare - l . [a. F. djlaccr, in 
OF. des- (De* I. 6) + lacer to Lace.] trans. To 
untie, undo. 

1581 T. Howpll Denises (1879) 259 My onely ioy regarde 
you this my wofull case, Sith none but your disaaine, my 
sorrow can delacc. 

Delacerate, -ation, obs. ff. Dilaceratk, etc. 
t Delacrimate, v . obs - 0 In 7 delaohry-. 
[f. L. delacrimdre to shed tears, weep, f. De- I. 1 , 

3 + larrimdre to weep, lacrima tear.] 1 To weepe ’ 
(Cockeram 1623). 

Delacrimation. Also 7 delaohry-, 7-9 
delacry-. [ad. L. delacrimation-tm , n. of action 
from d? lac >d marc (see prec.).l Weeping or shedding 
of tears (obs .) ; a superabundant flow of an aqueous 
or serous humour from the eyes ; epiphora. 

16*3 Cockeram, Delachrymal ion , a weeping. 1640 Park- 
inson Theat . Rot. 223 It procurcth frequent and strong 
neesing, often times even unto delacrymation. 1797 Bailey 
vol. II, Delacrymation , the falling down of Humours, the 
Waterishncss of the Eyes, or a weeping much. 1883 Syd. 
Roc. Lex., Delacrymation , a synonym of Lp ip her a. 

Dela crimative, a. Also delacry-. [f.ppl. 
stem of L. delacrimdre (see prec.) + -IVE.] (a.) 

* Having power to stop the flow of tears ; also, (b.) 
applied to substances which produce a great now 
of tears * (Syd. Soc. /.ex.). 

[1811 Hoofer Med. Did ., Delack rymativa, medicines 
which dry the eyes, first purging them of tears.] 

D@lacta*tion. [f. De- I. 6 + Lactation.] 
a. The act of weaning ; b. ‘ artificial arrest of the 
secretion of milk ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Delactation , a weaning from the 
Breast. 1730-6 — (folio). Hence in Johnson and mod. 
Diets, 
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Delai, -anoe, -menfe, etc. : see Delay, etc. 
Delaine (d/l^-nL [Short for muslin delaine , 
F. mousseline de iaine lit. ‘ woollen muslin so 
called as being n woollen tissue of great thinness 
or fineness.] Originally called in full mousscline- 
or muslin- dc-lamt : A kind of light textile fabric, 
chiefly used for women’s dresses ; originally made 
of wool, now more commonly of wool and cotton, 
and generally printed. 

a. 1840 Thackeray Shabby Genteel Story iii. Dressed in 
a sweet yellow moussehne de laine. x86a Lond. Rev. 26 July 
87 These were musbn-dc-laines . . made with a cotton weft 
and a woollen warp. 

$. 1849 Glasgmu Exam. 21 June 3/1 A lot of beautiful 

I)c Lame dresses, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1887) 78 
7 ‘he poor old green de-laine. *89* 1 eeds Mercury 35 May 
5/2 Pretty gowns of black delaine figured with coloured 
flower sprays. 

Delait e, obs, ff. Delate, Dilate ; obs. Sc. pa. 
pple. of Delete. 

Delaminate (d/larminrit), v. Biol. [f. De- 
I. 1,2 + L. lamina thin plate, leaf, layer; sec -ate * 7 . 
(Cf. L. dcldmindre , to split in two.)] trans. and 
intr. To split into separate layers. 

1877 Huxley Anaf. fnv. A Him. iii. 157 note, In other 
species of Actinia and in Alcyonium, the planula seems to 
delaminate. 

Delamination (dilcemingi-Jon). Biol. [n. of 
action from prec.] The process of splitting into 
! separate layers : spec, applied to the formation of 
the layers of the Blastoderm (q.v.). 

1877 Huxley An at. Jnv. Anim. iii. 115 note. The forma- 
tion of the gnstrula by delamination, or splitting of the 
1 walls of an oval shut olanula-vac into two layers. 1886 H. 
Si'LNCF.R in 19 th Cent, May 764 7 hc next stage of develop- 
meat, .is reached in two ways — by invagination and by dc- 
lamination. 

Delapidate, etc., obs. form of Dilapidate, etc. 
[Delapsation : a spurious word in Webster, 
copied in subsequent Diets. ; see Delassation.] 
t Dela pS©, sb. Obs. rare . [ad. L. delaps-us 
downfall, descent, f. deldbt (see next).] Falling 
down, downfall, descent. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed, v. xi. Wk*. IV. 85 By their dclapse 
into these bodily sink* of corruption. 1657 7 'omlinson 
Renou's Disp . 548 They [comfrey roots] . . coliibit the de- 
lapse of humours. 

Delapse (.dflarps), v. Obs. or arch. [f. L. 
delaps -, ppl. stem of dcldbi to slip or fall down, f. 
De* I. 1 -f Idbi to slip, fall.] intr. To fall or slip 
down, descend, sink. lit. and fig. 

x$»6 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 203 The diuyne fatherly 
voyce dclapsed « commynge downc from his magnifyeent 
glory. 1651 Bigg* New Disp. F243 Nature is delapsed into 
that dotage and folly. 1848 Wornum in Led . Painting by 
R. A.' s 7 9 note, Greece, .delapscd into a Roman province. 
Ilcnee Dela psed ppl. a. 

x6*a Dravton Poly-olb. xxviii. (1718) 379 Which Anne 
deriv’d alone, the right, before all other, Of the delapscd 
crown, from Philip her fair mother. 1631 J. Done Poly - 
doron 183 Those Delapsed Angclls. 1730-6 Bailey (folio\ 
Delafsed[vih)\ Physicians], a bearing or falling down of the 
womb, of the fundament, etc. lAn error for Dki^psion of 
ed. 1721 ; reproduced in Johnson anti some mod. Diets.} 
18x9 II. Busk Yestriad lit. 423 Am I debas'd, dclaps'd, de- 
funct, forsooth, My orb eclips'd, or day-star set, in truth? 

t Dela a piion. Obs. [f. L. type dclapsion-em , 
n. of action f. deldbt , dclaps - : see prec.] A falling 
down ; in Path . « prolapsus. 

x6o3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 952 (R.) That the same 
rays oein^ carried so great a way, should have their fric- 
tion*, fluxion*, and delations- 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Dehipsicm, a slipping, sliding or falling down : In the Art 
of Physick, a falling or bearing down of the Womb, Funda- 
ment, Guts, etc. xyax in Bailey (cf. prec.). 

t Dela sh, v. Sc. Obs. [a. OP', detacher * to 
discharge* (Ootgr.), in OF. deslachier , f. des- 9 dP 
(De- I. 2, 6) -f lacker L. laxdre to loosen.] 
trans. To discharge, let fly. 

x58a-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 347 A number of English 
l>owmen delasbet some arrowes againcs the Scotish com- 
pany. xuo R. Bruce Serm. Sacrament Giijb (Jam.), 
Against this ground they delash their arttllcric sidike. 160 6 
Birnie Kirk’Buriall (*838) 11 To stand out against the 
thunder-bolts of death delashed by God. 

t Dela*seable, a. Obs.~° err on. -ible. [ad. 
L. delassdbilisl] Capable of being wearied out. 

17*7 Bailey vol, II, Delassible, that may be tired. 1730-6 
— (folio). Hence 1775 in Ash. 

+ Delassa'tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action 
f. L. de lass are to weary or tire out, f. de- f De- I. 3 
+ lassdre to weary.] Fatigue, weariness. 

169a Ray Dissol. World 11. 11. (1732) xoa (The birds] are 
able to continue longer on the Wing without Delassation. 
1717 Bailey vol. II, Delassation , a tiring or wearying. 
Dela'SSitude, v . nonce-wd. [De- II. 2.J trans. 
To deliver or recover from lassitude. 

1807 W. Irving in Life 4- Lett. (iB6a) I, 163 The. .method 
by which you delassitudc yourself after the fatigues of an 
evening's campaign. 

Delate (d/l^-t), v . Also 6 Sc. dtl&it, 6-7 di- 
late, 7 Sc. deleat. [f. L. delate ppl. stem of 
defer-re to bear or bring away or down, convey, 
deliver, report, indict, accuse, etc. ; with 4, cf. 
med.L. deldtdre to bring before a judge, indict, 
accuse, freq. of deferre : see Defib v, 2 . 


(The stem 4 f/- fdhtt-) belongs to a different root (*tl&-. 
Gr. rAa-eiv to bear), used to supply defective parts of /eyre .) j 

1 1. trans. To carry down or away, convey to a 
particular point ; *Defebi/. 2 i. Obs . 

X578 Banistkn Hist. Man 1. 15 The bone of the cheeke 
hath a round hole. . through which is transmitted a portion of 
the thyrd conjugation of Sinewcs, delated to the Muscles of 
the nose. i6»6(Bacon Sytta ft 309 To try exactly the time 
wherein Sound is Delated. 

+ 2 . To tender or offer for acceptance or adop- 
tion j = Defer 2. Obs. 

c 1555 Harphkif.ld Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) xxp This 
gooaBishop did . refuse the oath delated to him tor the con- 
firmation of the said divorce. *873 Poste Gains 11. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 224 On the incapacitation of the first heres institutus 
the inheritance would be instantaneously delated (offered 
for acceptance) to the heres substitute or to the successor 
ab intestato. 

f 3 . To hand down or over, transfer ; to refer (a 
matter to any one). Obs. 

1631 IIowkll Venice 201 Which charge and singular trust 
was delated unto them for their oxtraordinaiy prudence. 
a 1650 Osborn Characters, %c. Wks. (1673) 617 The Abstract 
of all Delated Dignities, a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. ft 24 
(1740) 330 In a Nation that hath Established Laws, all 
Question* of Right and Wrong are delated to executive 
Power. 1858 M asson Milton 1. 342 The King delates them 
(instructions] to the two Archbishops ; each Archbishop is to 
see to their execution by the bishops of his own proviuco. 

4 . To accuse, bring a charge against, impeach ; 
to inform against ; to denounce to a judicial tri- 
bunal, esp. that of the Scotch ecclesiastical courts, 

*5*5 in Douglas's Wks. (1874) I. p. Ixi, Compcrit Master 
Gavin Douglas . . and schcw how . . he was dclatit to be ane 
evile man in diuers poyntis. 1536 Bmlendkn Cron. Scot, 
(1821) II. 414 Anc wikit limmarc. .quhilk was oftimesdilatit 
of adultry, 1600 Skenk Reg. Map , Treat. 1 32 Gif he quha 
is suspect, or delated to haue committed treason, is fugitiue. 
x 637 50 Row Htst. Kirk (1842) 53 He wes delated to the 
Presbytcrie. 1776 Johnson in Eosivelt, Case Jos. Thomson , 
If a minister l>e thus left at liberty to delate sinners from the 
pulpit . . he may often blast the innocent 1834 H. Milllr 
Scenes 4* Leg. xix. (1857) s ®° They deliberated together . . 
on delating her as a witch before the presbytery of Tain. 
1863 Sala Copt. Dangerous II. iii. 119 He will delate me to 
the English Resident at Brussels for a Jacobite spy. 
b. To report, inform of (an offence, crime, fault). 
x$8»-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 107 He imediatlic come to 
Edinburgh, and thair delaitit hi* turpitude to the judge 
criminal!. 1605 G. Powel Re/ut. Efist. Puritan. Papist 
28 To punish the crimes delated vnto him. 1605 B. Jonhon 
/ T olpone 11. vi, They may delate My slackness to my patron. 
X848 J. H. Newman Loss «V Gain 11. ix. 308 Facts like these 
were, in most cases, delated to the Head of the house to 
which a young man belonged. 

5 . To relate, report. 

a 1630 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. iv. (1677) 185 He . . de- 
latcd the matter to the Queen. 17^8 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) IV. 246 This narty division is necessary to induce 
each to watch and delate to the people the proceeding* of 
the other. t86a Sir H. Taylor St. C lenient's Eve 1. iii. Still 
of the art itself I spare to speak, Delating but, in quality of 
witness, The art’s piactitioncrs as I have known them. 
Hence Dela ted ppl. a., Dela ting vbl, sb. 

*599 J AS * 1 Ba<nA.* A<opov (1603) The nature and by- 
past life of the dilated person. 1708 J Chambkrlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 11. 11. iii. O743) 388 When the delated father, 
i. e. the man whom the woman chnrgeth, appears, he is 
examined. x8so Ess. Witchcraft 9 Their delating of one 
another, as it is called. 

Delate, obs. form of Dilate, Delete. 
Delatinise, -ed, -ation : see Dk- II. j. 


Delation (dn<?i jan). Also 6-7 dilation, [ad. 
L. deldtidn-em information, accusation, denuncia- 
tion, n. of action from delate ppl. stem of deferre : 
see Delate v .] 

+ 1 . Conveyance (to a place), transmission. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 33 Hole* in these bones for 
the delation of nourishment. x6a6 Bacon Sylva ft 129 In 
Delation of Sounds, the Enclo*ure of them preserve th them, 
and causeth them to be heard further. Ibid, ft 249 A plain 
Dilation of the Sound, from the Teeth to the I nstrument of 
hearing. Ibid, ft 209 It is certain that the Delation of Light 
is in an Instant 


2 . Handing down (to a new possessor), handing 
over, transference. Obs. (ex c. in Bom. Law). 

1681 Wharton Epochs <7 Airs Wks. (1683) 47 The sole de- 
lation of the Empire^ on Augustus Qcsar, became of happy 
consequence to tne Spaniards. ^ 1875 Poste Gains 11. Comm, 
(cd. 2) 100 The only title required . . was the overture or de- 
lation of the inheritance ana vacancy of possession. 

3 . An accusing or bringing a charge against, esp . 
on the part of an informer; informing against; 
accusation, denouncement, criminal information. 

1578 Sc. Poems 16th C. II. 183 Priests, burne na mu, Of 
And let abjuring go. 1604 
that's hist. 


wrang delation ye may hyre . 

Shaks. Oth. 111. iii. 123 Such things . . in a man in*** a luffit 
They’re close dilations [so F. x, Q. a. 3 » Q* * denotements] 
working from the heart. That Passion cannot rule. s6ai 
Reliq. Wot ton. (1673) 307 Three Gentlemen . . who receive 
all secret Delation* on matter of practice against the Re- 
publick. a 1630 Sromswooo Hist. Ch. Scot. 11. (1677) 103 
Upon some envious delations the King became jealous of 
him. 1790 Burns Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 37a That court is to 
try criminals sent to it by the national assembly, or brought 
before it by other courses of delation. x86a Merivalr R om. 
Emp. O865) VII. Ixii. 386 In criminal cases, .the interference 
of a mere stranger was unauthorised delation. 1893 Dublin 
Rev. July 640 His [Abbd Dupin'*] delation to the Archbishop 
of Paris by Bossuet 

Delation, obs. var. of Dilation, delay. 
Delatlve, obs. form of Dilative. 



DELATOR, 
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Delator Also 6 del&tour, 7 -later, 

-laiter ; 6-7 dl-. [a. L. delator informer, accuser, 
denouncer, agent-n. of deferre (ppl. stem deldt -) : 
see Delate v,] An informer, a secret or profes- 
sional accuser. 

a 157s Knox Nisi. Ref. Wks. (1846) l. 81 Whosoevir wald 
del&Ue any of heresye, ne was heard : no respect nor con- 
sideratioun had what mynd the delatour bayre to the perxone 
delated. 1508 Stow Sun*, xliii. (1603) 472 In this Court he 
heard those'Chat are delators or informers in popular and 
penal actions. i*9 Bp. Hall CWr* Consc. 11. vii. 134 Hence 
it is that Delators, and Informers, have in all happy and 
well-governed States, been ever held an infamous and odious 
kind of Cattell. 1778 Gibbon Decl \ <}• F, I. xiv. 31 1 A fur* 
midable army of sycophants and delators. 1874 Farrar 
Christ II. lx. 387 There might be secret delators in that 
very mob. 

Delator, -our, obs. forms of Dilatok, a delay. 
Delato*rian, a. nonce-wd. [f. Delator after 
praetorian.] Of informers or spies. 

s8s8 Moore Fudge Fain. Paris Pref., That Delatorian 
Cohort which Lord S— dm — th . . has organized. 

t Dela tory, a. Obs . [ad. L. delator i-us, f. 
delator \ see prec. and -orv.] Of the nature of 
criminative information or accusation. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 4 V. 11. 83 (Busie-Bodic) 
There can no Act passe without his Comment, which is ever 
far-fctch’t, rash, suspicious, delatorie. 1609 Hi*. W. Barlow 
Answ. Nameless Cath. 10? Which delight in such Calum* 
illations, and vse those Delatory accusations. 

Delatory, obs. form of Dilatory. 

Delature, obs. var. of Dilature, delay. 
tDeLrvy, de»-,di-, dis-, a. Obs . Also 

-lavee, lave. [a. OF. deslavd washed away, over- 
flowed, like a flood or inundation, f. dcs- 1— L. dis - 
+ lavi washed. 

The OF. word had also the sense 1 wxwashed (Dr- 1. 6), 
befouled, dirty’, retained in Swiss Romance ; and perhaps 
this was present in some of the English examples under 
sense 2.] 

1. Of floods: Ovct flowing, abundant. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1 351 (MS. D.) par Howe owt of fresh 
wynne flodez cnowo, So largly & so delavy [MS. A. delauyly] 

2. Of speech or behaviour: Going beyond 
bounds, immoderate, unbridled, dissolute. 

c 1380 Wvcr ip Wks. (1880) 306 Pise freris Jbcn doumbe . , 
when pci shuldc speke . . but pei ben dilauy in heere tungis, 
in gabbyngis & other iapis. — Set. Wks. III. *88 [Frcrisj 
ben moste dislavy of hor veyn spcchc and worldly, c 1286 
Chaucer Pars. T. 555 Ah seith Salamon, The amyaule 
tonge is the tree of lyf . . and soothly a dcslauee [v.r. dcslauc, 
dislave, disselaue ; Vulg. Prav. xv. 4, tin mode rat a ) tonge 
sleeth the spirited of hym that repreueth and cck of hym that 
is repreuea. Ibid. 760 Me sure also, that restreyneth by 
reson the dcslauee [» r. dislave, delaue, delavy] appetit of 
etyngc. c 14*1 Hoccleve Jereslaus ’ Wife 001 A shiptnan 
which was a foul tecchour . . to his contrcc Ilim shoop lede 
hire this man delauee. 

Hence tDelirvlly adv. [see above, sense 1]; 

f DolavinoM. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin, Sel. Wks. II. 298 Dilavynesse of tunge 
in spekinge wordis o]>er ]>an Goddis is passynge fro good rc- 
ligioun. *447 Bokknham Seyntys (Roxb.) 156 Mary Maw- 
delyn . . hir youthe in dislavynessc Of hir body so unshame- 
fastly She dispendyd. a 1500 Prose Legends in A nglia VIJ I. 
168, 1 shent mvselfc wty so gretc delauyncsse, turnynge to 
my-selfc after pc sermon. 

Delay (dfb"i*), sb. Forms: 3-6 delate, 3-7 
delaye, 4 delai, (4-6 dilaye, 5 deley, delee), 
3- delay. [MF. a. F. dflai (12th c. in Littr^), 
also in OF. delei, deloi, Cotgr. (16 11) delay, f. OF. 
delator , in mod.F. dilayer : see Delay v. (Not 
immediately cognate with It. dilata.)] 

1. The action of delaying ; the putting off or de- 
ferring of action, etc, ; procrastination, loitering ; 
waiting, lingering. 

IB97 K. Glouc. (1724) 421 Somme feynede a delay, & somme 
al out wyb seyde. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 305 pci seken 
..fals cfilayes to lette knowyng of treupe. 14x3 Lydg. 
Ptlgr. Sen vie j. xviii. (1859) *8 Thou shall nought with *uth 
delayes and excepcyon* escape. 1548 Hall Chron. 241 b, 
Sent Ambassadors. .with faire woordes, and frivolous de- 
lates. 1583 Holly band Camjbo dt Fior 47 To do so great 
an enterprise, 1 make no delay. 1600 Shahs. A. V. L. tit. 
ii. 207 One inch of delay more, is a South-sea of discouerie ; 
I pre thee tell me, who is it quickely. 160a — Ham. 111. i. 72 
For who would beare . . the Lawes delay, The insolence of 
Office. # a x6a8 Preston New Covt . (1634) 433 Delay in all 
things is dangerous, but procrastination in takeing the offer 
of Grace, is the most dangerous thing in the World. 1678 
Otway Friendship in F. 39 Come, come, delayes are dan- 
gerous. 1887 Bowen V i>g. AS tie id vi. 846 Fabius thou, 
whose timely delays gave strength to the state. 

comb. 18x0 Bkntham Packing (1821) 264 Observing the 
House of Lords to have. . . become, in respect of its appellate 
jurisdiction, converted into a sort of delay-shop. 

b. The fact of being delayed or Kept waiting for 
a time ; hindrance to progress. 

1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc . N.-W. Pass. 1. 79 These Delays 
from the Wind . . were a great Check to [our] Hopes. 1875 
Jowktt Plato (ed. a) I. 384 There will be a delay of a day, 

2, Phrases . a Without delay : without waiting, 
immediately, at once. 

c 1175 Lay. X7480 pat hii come to Ambres-buri w»J> houte 
delate. 1373 Barbour Bruce 111. 388 He thocht, but mar 
delay. In-to pe man land till arywe- 138a Wyclif Acte xxv, 
17 without* ony delay. . I . . comaundidc the man for to be 
ladd to. c 14*0 Avow. A rth. (Camden) xxii, He wold pay 
my rawnnsone WIth-owtyn delees. 1548 Hall Chron. 8x4 
without delay they armed them self®, and came to defend® 


the gates. 1747 Wesi ey Prim. Physic (1 762) p.xxvi, Without 
Delay to apply to a Physician that fears Goa. Mod. 1 must 
return without delay. 

f b. To put or set in delay : to delay, defer, put 
off. Obs. 

*393 Gower Cor^f. I, 374 The sentence of that ilke day 
May none appele sette in delay. 1x470 Henry Wallace 
vui. 704 Ana thus tliai out the battaill 011 delay. 1440 
Caxton Fneydos xxi. 77, 1 requyre only that he putte this 
tliyng in delaye for a certayn space of tynie. 

Delay (<in r l> ), v. x Forms : 3 delaiien, 3-6 
delate (n, (4 deley, dylaye), 4-6 delaye, 3- 
delay. [ME. a. OF. de later, delayer (also deicer , 
deleter , deloier, desl-, dell -, dil - , dal-, do/-, to put off 
(an event, or person), h) retard, to defer ; in mod. 

F. dilayer (i6lh c. in Littrd and Ilatzf.), but delayer 
in Cotgr. 1611. 

The derivation of the F. word is difficult. The sense is 
that of late L. dl lilt Are (Du Cange), freq. of dijferre to defer, 
delay^put off ; hut this does not account for the actual form, 
since it could only give an OF. dilcer or (with Rom. prefix) 
dcsleer. ] 

L tram. To put off to a later time ; to defer, 
postpone. + To delay time : to put off lime. 

c X890 .V. Eng Leg. I. 87/30 And hide pat he it delate Ane 
J>rco 3er. 1197 R. Glolc. (1724) 513 Me nolde nou^t. that is 
crouninge len^ delated were. 1393 Gower Conf. 111. 290 
For to make him afcrcd,Thc kinge nis time hath so delated. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxii. 68 To delaye the batayllc 
vnto another day. 1586 B. Young Guazzo ' v t iv, Couv. n. 
181 b, Delate the sentence no longer. 1594 West 2nd Pt. 
Symbol. Chanccrie § 140 Who . . with faire promises delated 
time, and kepi the said C. D. in hope from veare to ycare. 
16x1 Bible Sfatt. xxiv. 48 My Lord ddayctn his comming. 
*737 Fope Hor. Epist 1. i. 41 Th’ unprofitable moments . . 
That . . still delay Life’s instant business to a future day 
x8ax Siielley Prometk. Vnb. in. iii. 6 Fiecdom long desired 
And long delayed. 1847 Grot e Greece 1. xl. (1862) 111. 433 
He delayed the attack for four days, 
b. with in fin. To defer, put off. 

<1x340 Hampolk Psalter \ i. 3 Ilow langc dylayes bou to 
gif grace. x6xx Him k Ex. xxxii 1 When the people saw 
tnat Moses delayed to come downe. 1799 Cowti-k Cast- 
away v, Some succour, .[they] Delayed not to bestow. 1847 
Tknnykon Print . iv. 88 Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods arc green. 

t o. With personal object : To put (any one) 
off, to keep him waiting. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Acts xxiv, 22 Felix delayede hem. 151a Act 
4 Hen VI I(, c. 6 § 2 If. the same Cnllettour* - • unreason- 
ably delay or tary the said Marchauntes. *530 Pai_sc.r. 
510/1, I delaye one, or deferre hym, or put hym backeof his 
purpose. 1639 Du Verger tr. Cantus ’ Admir. Events 88 
It was not fit she® should delay him with faire wordrs. 
1768 Blackstqnk Comm. III. 109 Where judges of any 
court do delay the parties. 

2. To impede the progress of, cause to linger or 
stand still ; to retard, hinder. 

*393 Gower Conf III. 261. Her wo to telle thanne as- 
snieth, But tendre shame her word dclaieth. 1634 Milton 
Comus 494 Thyrsis 1 whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 1709 Stfki k 
Tatter No. 39 P 4 Joy and Grief can hasten and delay 
Time, 18x3 Shki i ky (). Mab 11. 197 The unwilling sojourner, 
whose steps Chance in that desert has delayed. 1856 Kank 
A ret. La pi. II. xv. 161 To delay the animal until the hunters 
come up. 

3. intr. To put off action ; to linger, loiter, tarry. 
1509 Hawfs Past. Pleas, xvt. lxix, A womans guyse is 

evermore to delaye. 1596 Shahs, i Hen. IV, 111. 11. 180 
Aduuntage feedes him fat, while men delay. x66y Mil ion 
P. L, v. 247 So spake th’ Eternal Father . . nor tlelaid the 
winged Saint After his charge receivd < 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. Ixxxiii, O sweet new-year delaying long. . Delaying 
long, delay no more. 

b. To tarry in a place. (Now only poelic.) 

1654 II. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655)3 Paris being .. in 
his way to Spain, he dclaid there one day. a 1878 Bryant 
Poems , October, Wind of the sunny south 1 0I1 still delay, 

In the gay woods and in the golden air. 

O. To be tardy in one’s progicss, to loiter. 

1690 Locks Hum. Und. 11. xiv. § 9 There seem to be cer- 
tain lgntmls to the quickness and slowness of the succession 
of those ideas . . beyond which they can neither delay nor 
hasten, 

t Delay*, v$ Obs. Forma : (6 delay e, doley), 1 
6-7 delate, delay, (dilay), [a. F. dilayer (13th 
c. in Hatzf.), in Cotgr. deslayer ‘to supple, soften, 
allay, soake, steepe , delayer 1 to macerate, allav 
or soften by steeping, &c. ; also to make thin , 
in OF. desleier , desloier , app. « Pr. deslegar , It. 
dileguarc, Sp. dcsleir :—Rom. *dis-ligare t to un- 
bind, disunite, f. L. Dis- with separative force + 
ligdre to bind. CL Allay v A III, and Allay v.%.] 

1. trans. To weaken by admixture (as wine with 
water); to dilute, temper, qualify; —Allay v . 1 
M> l 5- 

X543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 35 b/x HU wyne must be 
clnret delated. *5 $* Bulleyn Bit. Simples 24 b, The samo 
water is wholsome to delate wine. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 419 Dilay it with sufficient quantitie of 
Fountain* water. . *6*4 R- Davenport City Ntghlcap 1. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 1x4 She can drink a cup of wine not 
delayed with water. 

fig. 1565 Jewel Def Apol. (161 1) 248 Allowing the words, 
he thought it best, .to delay, and qualify tb® same with some 
Construction. 

b. To debase (coin) by admixture of alloy ; « 
Allay vi 1 1 . 

Sir E. Hoby Pol. Disc. Truth xlix* 239 They. . which 
dippe, waste and delay® coync. 


DELAYOUS. 

2. To mitigate, assuage, quench ; *- Allay v 1 

8 , 11. 

1530 Palsgr. 510/a This is a soverayne mcdycinc foi it hath 
delayed my nayne in lesse than halfc an hour. 1578 Lytk 
Dodoens iv. Ivil 518 It delaycth the swelling of the 111 that 
have the Dropsic. 1590 Siensfr /. O. 111. xii. 42 Ihose 
dreadlull flames she also found dclayd And quem bed 1603 
Holland Plutarc h’s Mor . 19 lhc mingling of water with 
wine, dclaieth and taketh away the hurtfull force thereof. 

3. To soak, steep, macerate, tare. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens M. xxx. 6^7 Of the name bates [of 
Buckthorn] . . soked or delayed in Allom water, they make 
a fayre yellowc colour. 1580 Hollyband Y nas. I r. Tong , 
Dcsllrr, and destremper , to soake, to deley. 

Delayable, a. rare. [f. Delay vA or sb. + 
-ABLE.] That may be delayed ; subject to delay. 

1760-78 H. Brooke Fool of Qua/. (1792) II. 118 Law tfius 
divisibfe, debateable, and duluyabte. 

Delay al. tare, [f 1 )klay v + -al : cf. be- 
trayals The action of delaying; retaidation. 

1890 J. Hutchinson Anhtves Surg. 228 'lhc dela>al of 
venous circulation. 

t Delay ance. Obs. Also 4 dolaianoo. [a. 
OF. delatatne, delayance (Godef.), f. delayer to 
Delay : see -anck.] Delaying, delay. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2613^ (Cott.) Him rcu his sinnes sure, 
and Tor-think his lung uelaiaiue. 16*5 tr. Boccaccio's De- 
cameron II. 134 How little delay an<e .ou^ht to he in such 
as would not have an enchantment to be hindered. 

Delayed //A «•' [f. Delay z».i + 

•ED Cl Deferred, retarded, etc. : see the verb. 

155m 11 ui ot t, Delayed, compercndmatus, pun tost tnalu 
tardatus. 1879 B. Tayior Stud. Germ. Lit. 170 It wa^ 
only a delayed, not a prevented growth. 1880 Jeffi H its 
Gt. Estate 195 Nothing was said about the delayed visit. 

t Delay ed, //?. af Obs. [f. Delay v.* + 
-ed 1 .] Diluted, weakened by admixture; also 
trans/. of colours. 

1543 Trah i ron Vtgo's Chtnocr. 11. xix. 29 Yc may gyve 
hym also delayed wine of small stirngth. *597 ( kamdi 
Herbal 1. xevil. 4 2. 155 A fine delated jrmrple colour. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 476 Somewhat yellowish 
like delayed gold. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 295 Of a 
delayed chestnut-colour. 

Delayer (d/vi’di). Now rare. [f. Delay v 1 
4- -EE 1 . Cf. OF. delay cur, dilay cur?] One who 
(or that which) delays. 

1. One who lingers or tarries ; one who puts off 
doing something, a procrastinator. 

1531 Elyo 1 Gov. 1. xxiv, Called . .Fabius C uric tat or, that is 
to s.iye the tariar or delayer. 1653 Holcro*t Procopius ill 
81 Being no Souldier, a coward, and an extream delayer. 
1708 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 92 To quicken the 
delayer in his resolutions. 1890 Blaclrw. Mag. CX LV 1 1 . 267 
The dear delayers Whose part is over, but tney do not go. 

+ b. with ittf. One who delays to do something. 
Obs. rare. 

X640-X Kirkcudbr. War-Conim. Min. Bk. (1855)93 R®* 
fuisers or delayers to mak peyment. 1653 Baxter Chr. C on - 
cord xix. B lj b, Delayers or efeniers to consent to the matter. 

2. (With obj. genitive.) One who (or that which) 
retards or hinders ; one who puts off or defers. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. \ (Jptondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 12 Cratchtrs 
of coync, delayers of processe. 164* Root rs Naaman 
The furthercr or delayer of his owne grace, a 1745 Swn r 
Char. Hen. II. Wks. 1824 X. 391 A delayer ot justice. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 16 Jan. 6/1 He was a Yankcu inventor. 
He had patented early-rising machines, burglar delayers., 
and. other curious appliances. 

t Delay’fal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Delay sb. + 
-pul,] Full of or characterized by delay; dilatory. 

1600 Holland Livy xxvii xxi. 644 By whose cold and 
delayfull proceedings. .Annihall now these ten yearcs had 
remained in Italic. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. iv 1041 Now 
the. .queen Will surely satiate hei dclaynd spleen. 

Delaying (d/lrWij), vbl. sb. i 'lhc action of 
Delay v. 1 , q.v. ; putting off, tarrying, etc. ; delay. 

a X340 Hampolk Psalter xii. j Haly men plenand bairn 
of delaiynge. c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf (W. de W. 1494) 
11 vii. Ana thenne . . wythoutc ony delayenge he forgeuytn 
the synne. c 1500 Melustne 144 Goo we thenne. . without 
dylayeng. 1583 Stl bbks Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) p 'Phis 
deferring and didaicng of poore mens causes. 1659 Gaudln 
Tears of Ch. 23s Few do pay them without delayings, de- 
falking*, and defrauding*. Mod. By delaying he has lost 
his chance. 

t Delaying, vbl. sb * Obs . Allaying, temper- 
ing ; alloying : see Delay v.* 

*473 Warkw. Chron. a The same ryolle was put viij.d of 
alcy, and so weyed viij. d. more by dela> nge. 1549 Latimer 
yra berm, bef Edw. VI (Arb.) 86 margin , Sciupulou* .. 
in delayinge of hys wyne wyth water. 

Delaying, ///. a. That delays : set* Delay z/.l 

1649 Bp. Guthrie Mem, (1702)74 Yet did his Majesty give 
it a fair and delaying answer, until the meeting of the Peer*. 

Hence Dtlaylnglj adv . 

Tennyson En. A rd, 465 And yet she held him on 
delayingly With many a scarce-believable excuse. 

f Delayment. Obs. Also 4 del&iement. 

[ME. a. OF. delaie -, delayemeni (also delee-, delie-, 
deloie -), f. delayer to Delay v. 1 4 -ment.] The 
action of delaying ; delay. 

1392 Gower Conf. II. 9 He made non delatement, But goth 
him nome. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 2 37/3 He. blamed 
hymgreuously of his delayment and necligence. 

t Dalayons, Obs. rare. [a. OF. delaieus , 
f. delai sb., Delay ; sec -otm.] Given to, or char- 
acterized by, delay ; dilatory. 

1469 Sir J. Pastoh in Lett II. No. 6x9. 368 Ye delt wythc 

20*- a 



DEL CREDERE. 

rvght dclayous pcplc. 1494 Faidan ( /iron, vi. cliii. 140 
The parlyament of Fraunce . . is lyke vnto the Court of 
request}'#. .in Englondc. How he it that is of moche gretter 
resort c of people, and therwith veiny dclayous. 

|| Del CredOM (del kruckV), attrib . mdadv. 
phr. Comm. [It. ~ * of belief, of trust/ f. del of the, 
crakre to believe, believing, belief, trust.] A phrase 
expressing the obligation undertaken by a factor, 
broker, or commission merchant, when he guaran- 
tees and becomes responsible for the solvency of 
the persons to whom he sells. Hence del i rede re 
agent, a t count, etc. 

On del < tsdne tc> ms is .1 very common heading to invoices 
of goods sent to agents in foreign or colonial plates. Del 
t re den tom mission : see quof. 1849. 

1707 Jacob's Lau* Did., Del Credere, a commission del 
neat*? is an undertaking by an insurance-broker, for an 
additional premium, to insure his principal against the con- 
tingency of the failure of the under-writer. 1849 Fkefse 
Comm, ( Inss.bk. 48 Under the item Charges, must be in- 
t hided a charge for guaranteeing the debt, called Detcredtrt 
or guarantee commission, when the consignee makes him- 
self responsible for the prompt payment of the debt. 1891 
Law l hues XCI 224/1 Nor is there any general presump 
tion of law which fixes the broker with liability as a del 
credere agent. 

|| Dele (drli). [L. dele, and sing. pres, irnper. 
act. of de/ere to Delete ; but peih. sometimes an 
abbreviation of dcLatur .] = Deleatuu, or imper- 
atively, 1 Delete t,the letter, etc. marked) \ 

Commonly indicated by a d with a twisted and crossed 
head (fSO- 

184s in v vage Diet. Printing. 

Dele, obs. form of Deal. 

+ Deleague, delegrue, v. obs. [a. Y. dL 
Ugiter (3rd Ting. pres. delignc), 15th c. in llatzf., 
ad. 1 .. delegare to Delegate.] *« Delegate v. 

*567 T hkociMoki on Let. in Robertson Hist. Seotl. (1759) 

II. App. 43 A number of persons dcleagued, and author- 
bed by her. 16*3 Favinb Cheat . lion. 1. iv. 36 They 
delegued Great Pompry, to coe and make Warre. Ibid. 

III. vii. 394 The Gentlemen deleagued by the said Com- 
missaries. 

Deleato, obs. form of Delate v., Delete v. 

II Deleatur (d/iiVHAi). [D. ^‘let it be de- 
leted 1 ; 3rd sing. pres. subj. passive of delere to 
blot out, delctcg A written direction or mark on 
a printed proof-sheet directing something to be 
struck out or omitted ; hence fig . 

160s Parsons Warn-Word , ffC. 11. ix. 70b (Stanfd, We 
pervert.. the ancient Fathers with the censure of deleatur 
when any sentence lyketh us not. 1640 Sir E. Dering Sp. 
on Rctig. 33 Nov. iif. 7 The most learned labours of our . . 

1 >ivines, must bee. .defaced with a Deleatur. 1696 Evylyn 
Let. to W. IVotton 38 Oct., DeUatur , therefore, wherever 
you meet it. 

+ Delea’ve, v . Obs. noncc-wd. [£, De- II. 2 + 
Leaf, pi. leaves !\ trans. To strip off (leaves) ; to 
defoliate. 

1591 IIarington Orl Fur. xxxvit. xxxi, Thrisc hauc the 
leaues with winter been deleaued. 

Deleble, var, of Deuble. 
t Delect, v. Obs. [ad. L. delectdre to De- 
light.] = Delight v. {trans. and intr.) 

1530 K. Wiiytkoro Wcrkc for Householders H ij, Yf you 
. . begyn somwhat to delecte in theyr maters, I ndvysc you 
dissymulc. *388 A, King tr. Canisius' Catech. 21 1 The 
thing in this lyf that delects indures hot a moment. 

Deleotability (d/lcktabi’llti). [ad. OF. de- 
he tablet < 1 , i. delectable : see next and -ITY. The 
earlier Oh', was delitableU , whence Delitability.] 
The quality of being delectable ; delectableness ; 
concr . (in //.) delectable things ; delights. 
c 1440 Gesla Korn. lii. 232 (liarl. MS.) |?e worldc, that 
bihotithe to the swetnessc « dilectabilitcs. 1834 Bkckfokd 
Italy II. u6, I have heard of this court andits delccta- 
bilitics. 1856 Lamps of Temple (ed. 3) 119 We will l<x)k . . 
at the dclectabilities of these three volumes. z886 Hoi man 
Hunt in Contemp. Kev. June 827 looking at the picture as 
a picture should always be regarded — for its dclcctability to 
the eye. 

Delectable (dfle-ktab’l), [ME. a. OF. de - 
lec table, ad. L. delectdbilis , f. delectdre to Delight ; 
see -able. The earlier popular form in OF. was 
delitable , Delitable. 

In Shak*. and P. Fletcher still stressed delectable.] 
Affording delight ; delightful, pleasant. 

Now little used m ordinary speech, except ironically or 
humorously ; used seriously in poetry and elevated prose, 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. tjs A gret contree and a fulle 
delectable, ia., Tunaale's rts, 1783 Musyk clere That 
full delectabull was to here. 15*9 More Corn/, agst. 7 rib. 
in. Wks. 1316/3 Delectable nllcctiues to moue a manne to 
synne. 1535 Edkn Pet ades 75 Suche newes and presentes as 
t nev brought were delectable to the kinge. 1578 Lyte Dotloens 
i\. lxxvi. 540 Woodrowe flowreth in May, and then is the 
.smell most delectable. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rp. 

1. viii, Athcn.eus, a delectable Author. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vu- 539 Trees of God, Delectable both to behold and taste. 
1684 lb nvan Piii^r. 11. 165 The Shepherds there, who 
welcomed them unto the delectable Mountains. 1759 
Sterne Trist. Shandy I. xi, Of which original journey., 
a most delectable narrative will be given in the progress of 
this work. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit . II. v. 11. 330 note, 
For the beautiful lines in the second eclogue of Virgil we have 
this delectable hcxamctiic version. 187* R. Eu.u Catullus 
Ixiv. 31 When the delectable hour those days did fully 
determine, 1880 H. James Benvoho in, 37a The old man 
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i had told him that he had a delectable voice. Mod. Advt. 
Delectable Lozenges, for clearing the throat. 

Dele otablenes* [f. prcc. + -ness.] The 
quality of being delectable ; delight fulness. 

1516 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W, 1531) 280 b, The swetnes & 
dclectablenes of this gyfte aboue all y* mooxl xwetc thynges. 

Edkn Decades 132 Plcasauntnesae of hylles, and delec- 
tablenes of playnes. 1651-61 Heylin Cosmogr. 111. (1673) 
lu/a 'lhc delectablcneiw of the Gardens adjoyning. 185a 
Hawtiioknr Blithedale Rom. I. xiii. 352 A terrible draw- 
back on the delectablcness of a kiss. 1879 J. Burroughs 
Locusts 4- Iff. Hottcv 16 Half the dclcctubleness is in break- 
ing down these frail walls yourself. 

Delectably (dfle'kt&bli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly 2 .] Iii a aelcctable manner, delightfully. 

c 1400 Maundev. ( 1839) xxvii. 678 Bryddes bat songen full 
dclectalxily. 1550 Ba( r Set. IFks. (1849) 3^8 Of myrrh, l»alin, 
and aloes, they delectably smell, x 65s -6a Heylin Cosmogr. 
11, (1682) 51 A neat Town, and very delectably seated. 1754 
Shebbearf Matrimony (1766) II. 157 No life could pass 
more delectably than his. 

t DeTectary, a. Obs, [f. L. type *dclccf(lri- us , 
whence also Ol 4 . dclitaire delectable, f. dclcctd-re 
to delight: see -aky b] Delectable, pleasant. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) m. 751 He hathc made me clcnc 
and delectary, the wyehc was to synne a subiectury. 

Dalectate (d/le kt^t, drlekt^'t), v . rare . [f. 
ppl. stem of L. delectdre to Delight : see - ate 3 ? $.] 
trans. To delight. (Affected or humorous.) 

x8os Lamb Curious Fragm.fr. Burton, The silly man . . 
thinketh only how best to delectate and refresh his mind. 
1841 F rased s Mag XXIII. 220, I also delectated mv*-clf 
greatly in the library. 1871 B. Taylor Faust { 1875) II. 11. 
iii. jj 6 His art and favour delcotate you [rime create 
you). 

Delectation (dflektci Jan). Also 4 -ociun, 
4-5 -aoioun, 5-6 -aoion, -aoyon(o, etc. ; also 
dileot-. [a. OF. dcla tat ion (12th c. in llatzf.), 
also delitacion (Godcf.), ad. L. deUctdlion-em, n. 
of action from dcla tare to Delight.] The action 
of delighting ; delight, enjoyment, great pleasure. 

Formerly in general use, and denoting all kinds of pleasure 
from sensual to spiritual; now (since ci 700) rarer, more or 
less affected or humorous, and restricted to the lighter kinds 
of pleasure. 

13. . .S Augustin 730 in Horstmann Altengl. Leg. 74 pat 
ltittel delectaciun pat he feled in his etyng. 138s WvcUR 
3 Macc. ii. 26 Sothely we curidcn . . that it were dclcctacioun, 
or lykynjj, of ynwitt to men wtllynge for to reede. X435 
Misyn Fire of Len>c v. 9 Wyckyd ticuly b»s world lufc, bet- 
tand )>erwn pc lust of dclcctacyone. 1516 Tindaik 
3 Cor. xii. 10 Therefore have I delectacion in infirmities. 
X570 Dee Math. Pref. 32 To the glory of God, and to our 
honest delectation in earth. x6ao V enner Via Recta iv. 75 
It is pleasant to the pallat, and induceth.. a smoothing 
delectation to the gullet, a 1711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 
1721 11, 96 Liking shoots up unheeded to Delight, And 
Delectations soon Consent excite. 1779 81 Johnson L. 
Garth, ‘The Dispensary', appears . . to want something of 
octical ardour and something of general delectation. 1846 
)ickkns Cricket on H earth i, Reproducing scraps of conver- 
sation for the delectation of the baby, 189a Ttmes 27 Dec. 
7/1 A great many other entertainments were provitfed for 
the public delectation. 

b. trans/. Something that delights ; a delight. 
*43*-5o tr. Higdcn (Rolls) I. 240 *1 hnt the citesynnes 
scholde dispute of the commune profette yn tylicnone : and 
not attende to cny other delectacion. 1530 Primer Hen. 
VIII, 149 Of mind Thou art the delectation, Of pure love 
the insuation. xo6 Fleming Panopt. Fpist . 63 If solitaii* 
nes.se and living alone be your delectation. 

Delectible, Delection, obs. var. Delectable, 
Dilection. 

|| DelectlUl (d/lc’ku^s). [a. L. delectus selec- 
tion, choice, f. deligfre to choose out, select; f. 
De- I. 2 + legbe to gather, cull, choose.] A selec- 
tion of passages from various authors, csp. Latin or 
Greek, lor translation. 

fx8i4 R. Valpy {title). Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum.] 
x8»8 F, E. J. Valpy {title), Second Greek Delectus, or New 
Analecta Minora. 1836 — Second Latin Delectus, with 
English notes. x86< Smiles Life of Watt 513 His first school- 
cxcrcises, down to his college themes, his delectuses. *88 8 
Bernard World to Cloister v. 114 Such a caning as a small 
boy gets at school for not knowing his Delectus. 

II Delftottui personas. Law . [L&t. - ‘ choice of 
a person \] The choice or right of selection of a 
person to occupy any specific position or relation ; 
e.g. of one to be admitted as partner in any firm, 
or as tenant in a lease ; the right which each exist- 
ing partner or party to a contract has of being 
satisfied with the person whom it is proposed sub- 
sequently to admit into the firm or lease. 

1848 Wharton Law Diet. s. v., The delectus person se, which 
is essential to the constitution of partnership. i86x W. Bell 
Diet. Law Seotl., Although the delectus persona does not 
now exclude the tenant’s heirs, yet without the landlord's 
consent, either express or implied, .a lease cannot be volun- 
tarily assigned or sublet. 

Delee, obs. form of Delay. 

Delee*rit, ppl. a. Sc. [pa. pplc. of deicer 
Delire v ., F. dflirer,] Crazed, out of onc’i wits. 

*785 Burns Halloween xiv, For monie a ane lias gotten 
fright. An' liv'd an’ di’d deleerit, On sic a night. 

Deleet, obs. form of Delete. 

Delegable (tfe-l/g&b’l), a. ff. L. delego-re to 
Delegate + -ble,] Capable of being delegated. 

1660 R. Sheringham Kings Suprem, via. (1682)85 The 
Legislative power is delegable. 
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Delegacy (de l/g&i). [f. Delegate sb. : see 

-ACY.J 

1 . The action or system of delegating ; appoint- 
ment of a person as a delegate ; commission or 
authority given to act as a delegate. 

xJ33'4 Act 25 lien. VIII, c. 21 § 1 Great summes of money 
. . hauc t>en . . taken by the Pope . . for delegacies, Sc rescripts 
in causes of contencions and appeles. 16x4 Rai.kigh Hist. 
World v. ii. § 8 U nderstanding the im^esty of Rome to be 
indeed wholly in the people and no otherwiso w the senate 
than by way of delegacy or grand commission. i6» 6 State 
7 ' rials , Dk. Bmkhm. (KJ, They ore great judges, a court of 
the lust resort . . and this not by delegacy ana commission, 
but by birth and inheritance. 188a Ffoulkks in Macm. Mag. 
XLV.204 So much for delegacies and appeals in the abstract. 
1888 Bhyck Amer. Commw.U. in. lxiii, 459 He is, .forbidden 
to hope for a delegacy to a convention. 

2 . A body or committee of delegates ; + formerly 
also, a meeting of such a body. 

In the University of Oxford, a permanent committee, or 
board of delegates, entrusted with special business ; as, the 
Delegacy of the Non-Collegiate Students: see Pi-lf-caie 
2 b. 

16a x Burton Anal. Met. Democr. to Rdr. (1657) 64 The 
plaintiff shall have his complaint approved by a set delegacy 
to that purpose. 163X Laud Wks. (1853) V. 49 Their pro- 
fessed aim was to dissolve the delegacy appointed for the 
ordering and settling of the .statutes [of Oxford]. 1669 
Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11. 172 The Delegacy for 
printing of books met between 8 ana a in the morn. 1671 
Ibid. Ii. 216 A conference or delegacy ncld in the lodgings 
of D r . Jo. Lamphire, principal of Hart hall. 1852 [see 
Delegate ab]. 1867 limes 13 Dec. 8/6 Youths residing 
entirely, out of College would require special attention, and 
therefore it was proposed to create a delegacy — that is, an 
Academic Board — for that purpose. 1875 ^ ATTlsoN 
Cnsaubon oo The town-counul of Montpellier proceeded to 
appoint n delegacy of eight persons to prepare a scheme for 
the college of Aits. 

Delegant (ded/ganO. [ad. L. dclPgant-em , 
pr. pplc. of delegare to Delegate : so mod.F. dt!l<!- 
gnnt.] One who delegates ; in Civil Law, one who, 
to discharge his debt to a creditor, assigns his own 
debtor to the latter, in his place. 

1627 W. Sclater Exf , 2 Thess. (1629) 128 The Jurisdiction 
of the delegant and delegate is one. 1644 Br. Maxwfll 
Prerog. Chr. Kings iv. 44 Samuel was oncly the delegate, 
God was the principall and delegant. x8x8 Colebrookk 
Obtig. <y Contracts 1. 214 The most frequent case of dele- 
ation is that of r debtor of the delegant, who, for his own 
ischargc of a debt due by him, delegates that debtor to his 
own creditor. 

Delegate (de-l/grt), sb. Also 5 Sc. diligat(e, 

7 delogat. [a. OK. delegat ( - mod.F. ddldgitd, 
Sp. delegado. It. de legato), ad. L. dclegat-us, pa. 
pple. of delegare to Delegate, used as sb. in Ro- 
manic, like L. IPgdtus.’] 

1 . A person sent or deputed to act for or repre- 
sent another or others ; one entrusted with authority 
or power to be exercised on behalf of those by 
whom he is appointed ; a deputy, commissioner. 

c 1380 Antecnst in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 134 Take we 
heedc to )rc popes & cardinals, .delegates & cormny.ssaries. 

a iber Pluscardensis xi. viii. (1877) 1- 3^5 His [God's] 
diligntis dois na thyng lieire in vayn. 16x4 Sf.lden Titles 
Hen. 252 The delegats of Bishops in temporall Jurisdiction 
. .were stil’d Vtceaomini , a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 47 
Taught . . by the Holy Ghost speaking in his delegates, in 
his ministers. 1725 Pope Odyss. I. 501 Elect by Jove his 
delegate of sway. *876 E. Mellon Priest h. vii. 324 He [the 
priest] claims simply to stand as delegate of heaven. 

b. Now chiefly applied to one or more persons 
elected and sent by an association or body of men 
to act in their name, and in accordance with their 
instructions, at some conference or meeting at which 
the whole body cannot be present. 

x6oo Holland Live xxxm. xxiv. 838 There were appointed 
ten Committees or Delegates Uegati], 1775 Johnson Tax. 
no Tyr. 71 The delegates of the several towns and parishes 
in Comwal. 1863 H. Cox Inslit. 1. viii. 107 Where there 
was a district of burghs, each Town Coumil elected a dele- 
gate, and the four or five delegates elected the member. 
1878 J kvons Prim. Pol. Econ. 78 Sometimes three or more 
delegates of the workmen meet an equal number of delegates 
from the masters. 

o. A layman appointed to attend an ecclesiastical 
council (of which the clergy or ministers are ex 
officio members). 
x8a8 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

2 . spec. a. A commissioner appointed by the 
crown under the great seal to hear and determine 
appeals from the ecclesiastical courts. These 
commissioners constituted the Court of Delegates, 
or great court of appeal in ecclesiastical and Ad- 
miralty causes. 

*554 Act x-2 Phil, M. c. 8 | 39 All judicial Process 
made before any Ordinaries, .or before any Delegates upon 
any Appeals. 1591 Hakinctom Orl, Fur. xiv, Ixxiii, In 
courts or Delegates and of Requests. 1726 Avliffe Partrgon 
191 The Court of Delegates, .wherein all Causes of Appeal 
by way of Devolution from either of the Archbiahops are 
decided. 1768 Blackstone Comm . III. 66 The great court 
of appeal in all ecclesiastical causes, vis. the court of dele- 
gates, indices delegaii, appointed by the king’s commission 
under his great seal, and issuing out of chancery, to represent 
his royal person. „ ^ 4 

b. In the University of Oxford : A member of a 
. permanent committee entrusted with some special 
I branch of University business; as, the Delegates of 
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Appeal* in Congregation and in Convocation, of 
the University tress, of University Police, etc. 

c 1604 Sir T. Bodley in Reliq. Bodl . (1703) 196 A* the 
Delegate* have resolved, there shall be a Porter for the 
Library. 1660 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 316 In the 
same convocation, the Delegates' decree was confirmed by 
the regents and non-regents, scil. that the overplus of the 
money . . should be employed in printing Gregorius Abul- 
pharagus. 1668 Clarendon Press MSS., At a Meeting of the 
Dclcgats for Printing. 167* Ibid., At a Meeting of y* Delegats 
for the Physick Garden 1700 Ibid. , At a Meeting of v* 
Delegates for Acc tf of y* University of Oxford. 1713 Ibid . , 
At a Meeting of the Heads of Houses iny* Delegates Room 
of the Printing House. x8*s AV/. Oxford Univ . Commission 
15 The Standing Delegacies or Committees, which arc 
appointed for the purpose of managing various branches of 
University business. .There are Delegates of Accounts, of 
Estates, of Privileges, of the Press, and of Appeals. 

8. U. S. a. The representative of a Territory in 
Congress, having a scat and the right of spcecn in 
the House of Representatives, but no vote. Before 
} 789 it was the title of the representatives of the 
vai ious States in the Congress of the Confederation. 

s8a£ T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 L 53, I was 
appointed by the legislature a delegate to Congress. 

D. House of Delegates : (a) the lower house of 
the General Assembly in Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Maryland ; (3) the lower nouse of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 368 7 2 The legislature consists of 
a Senate and a House of Delegate^ which are together 
called the General Assembly of Virginia. Ibid., All laws 
must originate in the House of Delegates. 

Delegate (deWgA), ///. a. Also 6-7 Sc. do- 
legat. [ad. L. dele gat -us, pa. pple. of delegare to 
Delegate.] 

+ 1. As fa. pple. Delegated, deputed, commis- 
sioned. 

1530 Palsgr. 510/3 The bysshop hath delegate the de&nc 
in this mater. 1549 Comp/. Scot. xiv. 115, lvald god that 
fuluius flaccus var diligat luge to punch. them. x66o K. Coke 
Power fySnbj. 54 Supremo power is delegate fiom God to 
every Prince, 

2. As adj . Delegated. 

1613 Miller Treas. Aunc. Mod. Times 713/2 The King 
and the Queen with all their Servants and delegate 
Apostles, a 166 7 Jer. Taylor (J,\ Princes in judgement, 
and their delegate judges. i8a8 Gunning Cerent Carnbr. 
420 The Party Appellant, .doth desire the Judges Delegate 
[ Judices Delegate j that they would decree [etc J. 

Delegate (de-l/g^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
delegare to send, dispatch, assign, commit, f. De- 
I. 2 b + lego re to send with a commission, depute, 
commit, etcj 

1. /rans. To send or commission (a person) as a 
deputy or representative, with power to transact 
business for another; to depute or appoint to act. 

16*3 Cockeram, Delegate, to assigne^ to send in commis- 
sion. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 11. it. 71 Will any man. . 
think it reasonable my Lord Keeper should, ad / taciturn , 
delegate whom hee will to keep the Seale? 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comm. Angells 30 Every one from his nativity 
hath an Angcll delegated for his keeper. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1. i. 10 Commissioners of the Abbot of 
Dunfermline who had been delegated judge by the pope. 

2. To entrust, commit or deliver (authority, a 
function, etc.) to another as an agent or deputy. 

X530 Palsgr. 510/2, I delegate mync auctorite, je delegue. 
1641 R. Brooke Eng. Lfisc. it* ii. 72 Can any man think it 
fit, to Delegate the Tuition or Education of a tender Prince, 
committed to his Charge? X774 T. Jefferson Autobiog. 
App. Wks. 1850 I. 138 Those bodies, .to whom the people 
have delegated the powers of legislation. 1873 Hms 
Anim . 4" Mast. v. (1875) 117, I wish we could delegate to 
women some of this work. X883 A. L. Smith in Lain 
Reports 1a Q. Bench Div, 95 The defendant delegated to 
another to utter the slanderous words. 

+ 3. In a looser sense : To assign, deliver, 03s. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 74 For this was Published . . 
a Law, and the reason thereof delegated to the J udges . . 
that the Peasants should not sojourne [etc.]. 1774 f Bryant 
Mythol. I. 310 A number of strange attributes, which by 
some of the poets were delegated to different personages. 

4. Civil Law . To assign (one who is debtor to 
oneself) to a creditor as debtor in one's place. 

s8s8 [see Delecant]. 1880 Muirhead Gains m. § 130 
When,, for example, I enter to your debit what is due me 
by Titius, provided always he has delegated you to me in 
h Is stead. 1887 J uta Burge's Comm. Law of Holland 246 
It is necessary that there should he the concurrence of the 
person delegating, that is, the original debtor, and of the 
person delegated, or the person whom he appoints. 

Delegated (de-l/g^tad), ppl. a . [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Appointed to act as a deputy or representative 
for another ; deputed. 

X&47 Crash aw Poems 164 The delegated eye of day. 1791 
E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 109 The delegated throng O'er the 
wide plains delighted rush along. 18x8 Cole brooks Oblig, 
A Contracts 1. 214 If nothing were due by the delegant, the 
delegated party need not perform that engagement. 1859 
Tennyson Enid X74X By having . . wrought too long with 
delegated hands, Not used mine own. 

2. Entrusted or committed (to a deputy). 

1634 H. L'Estranoe Chas. I (1655^ 150 Neither . .his Own, 
nor his delegated Authority to nis Council. 173s 1-8 Boling- 
broke On Parties 200 The Peers have an inherent, the 
Commons a delegated Right. 186* W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot., Delegated jurisdiction, as contradistinguished from 
Proper jurisdiction, is that which is communicated by a 
judge to another, who acts in his name, called a depute or 


deputy. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 1. iv. 347 An 
English Ealoorman ruled only with a delegated authority. 

Delegatee*, [f. Delegate v. + -ek.] Civil 
Law. Tne party to whom a debtor is delegated by 
the delegant. 

1875 Posts Gains (cd. 3) 670 When the Delegator is in- 
debted to the Delegatee. 

De legateship. [See -ship.] The office or 
position of a delegate. 

189a Columbus (Onto) Dispatch 23 Mar., That federal 
office holders in the South are put forward for dclcgntebhips. 

Delegation (dcUg/»-Jdn\ [ad. L. delegation - 
cm , n. of action from delegare to Delegate. So 
F. dtHfgalion (13th c. in Halzf.).] 

1. The action of delegating or fact of being dele- 
gated ; appointment or commission of a person as 
a delegate or representative; the entrusting of 
anthority to a delegate. 

x6is Sllden Drayton's Poly-olb . xi. Notes 193 Government 
upon delegation from the King. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Dp in . 
11. ii. 72 T o countenance such Delegation of an entrusted 
Office, to Deputies. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 33 The 
business of the Publick must be done by delegation. 1867 
Freeman Nona. Conq. (1876) I. iii. 77 He is* a sovereign, 
inasmuch as he does not rule by delegation from any personal 
superior. 

b. The action of sending on a commission. 

164s Smlctymnuus Vind. Anw § 13. 130 If the greatest 
part of Titus his travels had beetle before his delegation to 
Greet. 

f C. The action of delivering or assigning a thing 
to a person or to a purpose. 03s. 

x68i E. Sclatkr Serm. Putney 7 There are two parts of 
Moses his power intimated fairly enough in the delegation 
of these silucr trumpets. 

2. A charge or commission given to a delegate. 

x6xt Spf.fd Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii $ 66 Lewis re-called 

his Vicar-ship or delegation, which hee had made to Edward. 
X690 Locke Civ. Gen*. 11. xix. (R.), When . . others usurp the 
place, who have 110 such authority or delegation. 

3. A delegated body ; a number of persons sent 
or commissioned to act as representatives. 

x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. vii. 261 The government 
of India, .hv a delegation of servants. 1841 Cat lin N. A mer. 
Ind. (1844) 1. i. 2 A delegation of some ten or fifteen noble and 
dignified-looking Indians . . suddenly ai rived. 

D. if.S. The body of delegates appointedtorepre- 
sent a State or district in a representative assembly. 

x8j8 Webster s.v., Thus, the representatives of Massa- 
chusetts in Congress are called the delegation, or whole del c- 

5 at ion. 1865 H. Pitii.ni’S A mer. Paper Curr, II. 43 The 
ersey delegation, .presented to congress a number of the 
counterfeits. 

4. Civil Law . The assignment of a debtor by his 
creditor to a creditor of the delegant, to act as 
debtor in his place and discharge his debt. 

1711 Bailey, Delegation [in Civil Law] is when a Debtor 
appoints one who is Debtor to him, to answer a Creditor, in 
his Place. x8t8 Coi.KiiKOOKK Oblig 4 - Contracts 1. 208. x86o 
J. Paterson Compend. Eng 4- Si . Law 514. x88o Muirhfad 
Gains Digest 552 A transaction . . called delegation of his 
debtor by the creditor to the third party. 

5. A letter or other instiument, unstamped and 
not negotiable, used by bankers and merchants in 
the place of a cheque, bill of exchange or other 
instrument, for the transfer of a debt or credit. 

188a Bithkll Counting- ho. Diet. 92 Letters of Credit arc 
mostly simple Delegations. 

|| b. A share-certificate : used csp. in reference 
to Suez Canal shares. [F. dt! legation f\ 
x88s Daily Tel. 10 Oct. (Cassell), The English government 
intended purchasing 200,000 Suez Canal delegations. 

t Deiegative, a. 03s . [f. ppl. btem of L. 
delegare to Delegate + -ivk.] Having the attri- 
bute of delegating ; of delegated nature. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1. i. 3 Hither also wee may 
referre his power Juridicall or Legislative in Parliament .. 
And . . his power Dclcgative. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. xi. § 141 
It [the Power of making Laws] being but a Uelegativc Power 
from the People. 

Delegator (ded/g^tei). [ad. L. delegator , 
agent-n. f. delegare to Delegate.] One who de- 
legates, a delegant. 

1875 [see Delegatee]. 

Delegatory (de*l/gaUri), a. [ad. L. delegdtori - 
us, f. delegator \ see prec. and -ohy.] Of or re- 
lating to delegation ; of the nature of delegation 
or delegated power ; f of a person, holding dele- 
gated authority. 

1399 N ashe L eaten Stuffs in Hart. Mite. ( 1 808-13) V 1 . 1 70 
( D .) Some politique delegatory Scipio . . whom they might 
dejio.se when they list. 16x5 Crooks Body qf Man 43 No 
where doth he attribute any delegatory power of Sensation 
vnto it. 176a tr. B use kings Syst. Geog. III. <47 This juris- 
diction was conferred on nim by the see of Utrecht, which 
the Emperor., had invested with a delegatory authority. 
1787 Ann Hilditch Rosa de Mont. 1. 62 The decrees of an 
immutable providence, and its delegatory laws on earth. 
Deleguo, var. Dkleaguk v. 03s., to delegate. 
Deleit, obs. Sc. form of Delete. 

IlDelenda (d/le*nda), s3. pi, [L., pi. of de - 
lendum (a thing) to be blotted out, gerundive of 
delere to Delete.] Things to be deleted. 

(Iu early quot. with additional plural •/.) 

<64* Mrq, Worcester in Bibl, Regia (1659) 71, 1 beseech 

E mr Majesty to consider the stretks that are drawn over the 
>ivine writ as so many delendies (quoted in C. Cartwright 
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Cert. Relig. i . 6 (1651) as detenda's] by such bold hands as 
these. 

Delendung, var. of Dklunduno. 
t Delrni&t# f V. 03s. rare. Also errnn. deli- 
neate. [irreg. f. L. deli nt re to soften or soothe 
down.l To soothe, mitigate. 

16*3 Cockeram, ii, To Pacific, Delcniatc. 1637 Tomi in- 
non Kenan's Dip. 29 That is called Anodynuni which de- 
lineates and mitigates any paine. 

t Deleni'fioal, a. 03s. rare [f. L. deleft f 
fic-us soothing, f. deleft ire to soothe down + fum 
making.] Soothing, pacifying. 

1656 Blount Glossogr , DcUmfical, that mitigates or makes 
gentle. 1711 in Bailey. 1733 in Johnson (* having virtue 
to assuage or case pain*). 

Delerious, errou. form of Delhuoi s. 
Delessite (dflcsait). Min. [Named 1850 
after the French mineralogist Dclessc: see *itk.] 
A dark -green mineral, allied to Chlorite, but 
containing much more iron. 

1834 in Dana Min. 296. 1879 RutlevAA#//. Rocks xii. 319 
Augitr, which is often altered into pseudomorphs of chloriu 
or dclesMte. 

Delete (dm t), v . Also 5-6 dolyto, 6 7 Sc. 
deleit, dilate, 7 deleet(e, deleate, 7 Sc. pa. t . 
and pa, pple. deletted, delalt : sec next. [f. L. 
delct-, ppl. stem of dclcre to blot out, efface.] 
f 1. (rans. To destroy, annihilate, abolish, eradi- 
cate, do away with. 03s. 

(1 ho first quot. is on various grounds uncertain ) 

1493 Barth, Dc P. R. (W. de W.) iv. iii. 84 Drincssc dy- 
stroyeth btidye* that hnue Houles, so he dyssoluyth and de- 
lyteth the kyndc naturall spyrytes that ben of mayst smokr. 
1334 St. Papers Hen. I'll I, 11. 218 Strykc tha\ in . . till 
they bo consumed, and thcr generation clone radycat mid 
delytit of this worlde. 2343 Act 37 Hen ITU, c. 17 [1 1 
The Bishop of Rome . . minding . . to abolish, obscure and 
delete such Power. 1363 Saftr. Poems Rcjonn. i. 344 Whno 
no redresse in tyme cold dilatcThe extreme wrong that Rigor 
had tought. 1636 Pkynnk Demurrer to Jews <5o Confede- 
rating . . to murder and delete them. X657 Tomlinson 
Renoiis Disp. 215 It doth perfectly deleate the ulcers which 
infest the throat. 1831 Sir F. Palckavic Norm. Eng. I, 
43 Though Carthage was deleted. 

2. To strike or blot out, obliterate, erase, expunge 
(written or printed chaiactei*'. 

a 1603 Montgomerie Misc. Poems 1. 6 Sic tytillis in Sour 
snnjges deleit. x*37~3o Row Hist. Nnk (18421 522 His M.i' 
jestie deletted that clause. axbvj Balfour Ann. S cot. 
(1824-5) 11. 76 Her proccs fwasl ordained to be dclait out of 
the rccordcs. 1667 Collins in Rignud Corr. Sci . Men (1841 ) 
I. 127 Here the corrector took out more than I deleted. 186a 
Bbvrriugr Hist. India II. vi. iii. 641 The peerage would be 
granted if the censure were deleted. 1873 F. Hall in Nation 
XXI. 360/2 Here, to make cither sense or metre, the and 
must be deleted. 

b. fg. To erase, expunge, * wipe out \ 

1630 Fuller Pisgah 111. x. 340 Studiously deleting the 
character of that Sacrament out of their bodies. X783 Run 
Int. Powers lit. vii, So imprinted as not to be deleted by 
time. Morn. Star 12 Jan., KAgosmia has been deleted 
from the list of cities, and there is an end of it. 

Hence Dele ting vbl. sb., deletion. 

X7XX Countrey- Man's Lett, to Curat 6 They had the popish 
missal and breviary with some few Deletings. 
tDele't Qtpa.pple. 03s. Also 7 deleete, delate, 
[ad. L. delct- us blotted out, effaced, pa. pple. of 
delere to Delete.] Deleted, abolished, destroyed. 

c 1333 Harphfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 87 His 
brother's memory was delete and abolished among the Jews. 
164s Declar. Lords 4- Com. to Gen. Ass. Ch. Scot. ji An Ob- 
ligation that cannot be delete. x68a Loud. Gas. No, 1682/1 
His Arms to be. delate out of the Book* of Arms. 

+ DeleteTial, a, 03s . [f. as next -al.] - 
next. 

1 6s x Vennkr Via Recta , Treat. Tobacco (1650) 397 It hath 
a deleteriall or venemout* quality. 1684 tr. Bvnet's Merc. 
Comfit, xix. 701 In hi* Kpistle concerning Paracelsus’s 
Medicines and their deleterial vertues. 

Deleterious (dcl/t^ rian), a. [f. mod.L. de- 
Ictcn-us, a. Gr. tyXrjrfjpi-ot noxious, hurtful, f. 3ij- 
XrjTtjp destroyer, f. 3r}\i-t<r$<u to hurt : see -ous.] 
Hurtful or injurious to life or health ; noxious. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relie. Med. 11. $ 10 They were not 
deleterious to others onely. nut to themselves also. 1646 — 
Pseud. Ef, in. vii. 1 19 Deleterious it may bee at some dis- 
tance ana destructive without a corpotall contaclion. FT 6 * 
Goldsm. Cit. IV, xci, In some places, those plants which 
are entirely poisonous at home lose their deleterious quality 
by being carried abroad. i8ai Byron Juan iv. Iii, 'Tix pity 
wine should be so deleterious, For tea and coffee leave us 
much more serious, i860 Phillips Vesuv. viii. 213 '1 his gas 
was well known to be deleterious. 

b. Mentally or morally injurious or harmful. 

18*3 Byron Juan xm. i. A jest at vice by virtue's called a 
crime, And critically held as deleterious, i860 Emerson 
Cond. Life , Pon*er wks. (Bohn) II. 335 Politics is a dele- 
terious profession, like some poisonous handicrafts. 

Hence Doloto rioualy adv., Doloto rloumoM 
1879 Cassells Techs. Educ. IV. 350/t The solution should 
not dc dcleteriously affected.. 189a .W. B. Scott Autobiog . 
I. i. 15 David was .. dcleteriously influenced by studying 
these able but imperfect artists. 

t Deleters’ (de’l/t£ri), a, 03s, Al*o errott. 
•ory, -ary* [a. raed.L. deleter i-us (Du Cange), a. 
Gr. 3rj\ririjpios Deleterious, In F. cU 14 tire 
dicament dfUtlre, Joubert, 16th c.). In the 1 7th c. 
often erroneously viewed as a derivative of L. delere , 
delitum , to blot out, efface, destroy, and consequently 
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both spelt -ory, and used in the sense ‘effacing, 
blotting out * : cf. Deletory. 

By Butler stressed de letety , but generally perhaps de- 
le -teryl) 

A. adj. Deleterious, noxious, poisonous. 

1376 Newton Ltmme' s Comfit* (1033) 101 iVenemous 
hearbes] which by icaxon ol their deletory cold neste bring 
destiuction unto C'reutuich, as Henbane, Mandrake, Na- 
ft 11 ms 1638 A R 1 \n ( htt urg. xii. 80 The subjects wherein 
thin deletcry propertie i>» lodged. 1657 '1 omunson Renous 
Disf, m A cei tain dclctary and poyxonous quality. 1663 
ilinmi Hud. 1 11. j 1 7 Though stor’d with Dclctrry Med • 
cine*. AVhii h vv hosot ver took is Head since). 1884 tr Bonet's 
Men . Comfit'. \ 1 196 A Patient . . died frantick, as if he had 
takrn a dch tery Medicine. 

B. 1 A deleterious or noxious drug; a poison. 

Also //;•. 

1638 A. Kkai) Chirurg. xii 88 You may arice by what meaner 
these poisons and dckteriea* doc kill. 1649 Jf r. Ta> lok (It. 
/ .i *w/. ( 1 703 > 407 Health and pho-sure^ dcletery and cor- 
dial. 1651-3 — Strut for \’ear t. xvii. 323 Ho] destroy 
Charity . with the same general venom and deletcry as 
npmt.n y destroyes faith 

2 . A drug that destroys or counteracts the effect 
of .anything noxious, as a poison ; an antidote, 
b. fig. Anything that destroys, or counteracts the 
poison of, bin or evil ; an antidote to or for evil. 

If In this sense evidently associated with L. dtltre, diletum, 
.md so used ua — * dtsiroj cr, cfiaccr, w iper out’ (of evil) : cf. 
DhfioryjA 

1641 Ji r. Tayi.ok Fpisc O647) 5 Episcopacy is the best 
deletcry in the world for Schismc. 1649 — • Afol. Liturgy 
Picf. § 34 Inserted its Antidote s, and dcktciics to the worst 
of liere.sf s. 1649 OV. Pxeutp. u xii. xi. 1. ft 9 A proper 
deletcry ot his disgrace, and purgative of the calumny. 1660 
— Putt. Dubit. 1. i. rule it. $ 23 Intended to be deleteries 
of the sin amt instrument:* of leprntatice. — Ibid. 1. ui, My 
thinking that men it* y is not poison, nor hellebore purgative, 
cannot make un antidote or deletcry against them. 

Deletion (d/lrj’an). [ad. L. dclctibn-em , n. of 
action from dole re to blot out, efface.} 

1 . 'Hie action of effacing or destroying ; destruc- 
tion, annihilation, abolition, extinction. Now arch. 

1606 Coke in True 4 Per/. Ret. I) iij b, Tending not onely 
to the hull . . but cuen the deletion of our whole name and 
Nation. 1651-3 Jfr. Taylor Srrm for Year 1. v. 58 Unlcssc 
this proceed j»o far ns to a total deletion of the sin. 1677 
Hai k Pomf. Attn us 36 The taking of Alexandria by An- 
gustus, which was the fatal and funeral deletion of Antony. 
«*45 Davison Disc. Ptofhny v. (1861) 162 Rome remains, 
though Carthage is gone : the similar fate of deletion lias 
not come. 1881 S 1 kvknson l 'irg. Puerisque, Ordered South 
lhc more will he be tempted to regret the extinction 
of his powers and the deletion of his personality. 

2 . The action of striking out, erasing or obliter- 
ating written or printed matter ; the fact of being 
deleted ; a deleted passage, an crasuie. 

1590 Svmniivhnf Testaments 371 Although the deletion 
wcic in the chiefe part of the testament. 185a Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. 38 note, Some deletions, found necessary 
lit consequence of the unexpected length to which the 
Article extended have been restored. 1880 Muikhfad 
Cains 1 $ 31 note, With a dot — equivalent to deletion — over 
some if not all of the letters. 1884 Kay in Law Times ReA 
Id. 315/1 The deletion was initialed in the margin with the 
initials of the persons who signed the agreement. 

Del©ti“ti0US, a. rant ~ °. [f. L. dclctid-us, 

•Hi us characterized by blotting out or erasure + 
-oi’8.] Characterized by erasure; said of paper 
h om which writing has been, or may be, erased. 

x8»t Crabb, Deletitious (Ant), an epithet for paper on 
whiin one may write things and blot them out again, to 
make room for new matter. Hence 1846 in Worcester; 
and in later Diets. 

Deletive (dflf tiv), a. rare . [f. L. dclet-, ppl. 
stem of dele re to efface + -lvK.] Having the pro- 
perty of deleting, adapted for erasing. 

1 66a E\ ei/vn Cha/cogr. 9 Save where the obtuser end (of 
the stilus ] was made more deletive, apt to put out, and 
obliterate. 

+ Deleterious, a. Obs. rare ~°. = Deletory. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dele tor ions {dele tonus), that blot- 
teth or raceth out. 

Deletory (d/lrtari', a. sb. [f. L. delcT (see 
above ^ + -011Y.] 

A. adj. That is used to delete or efface, effacing. 

Also used in 17th c. in sense of Dclktery <». ; see that 

word and cf. quot. 1679 here. 

x6xa T. James Corrupt. .Script, it. 41 That also must be 
thrust away with a deletoric sponge. 1679 Puli PR Modcr. 
Ch. Eng. (1843) 303 The Penances in the Church of Rome, 
which . . are counted deletory of sin. 

B. sb. That which destroys or effaces. 

(Cf. Deletkry sb. a b, with which this ran together.) 

164? Jek. Taylor Dissuas. Popery ii. (1686) 112 The 
severity of Confession, which, .was most certainly intended 
as a deletory of sim 1649 — Gt. Exemp. vi. I. § 33 The 
Spirit of Sanctification . . the deletory of Concupiscence. 
1699 ‘ Mlsaurus * Honour of Gout (1730) 35 It is a perfect 
Deletory of F oily. 

Dele-wine: see Deal sbA 
De ley, obs. form of Delay. 

Delf 1 (delf). Now only local \ Forms: 5-7 
delfe, 6 delff, 7-9 delft, 5- delf, 6- delph ; pi. 
4- delves, 6-7 delfe®, 7- delfs, 8- delphs. [ME. 
delf \ late OE. ifalf for delf, trench, ditch, quarry, 
occurring in a 1 ath c. copy of a charter, inserted is 
the Peterborough OE. Chron. (Laud MS.) anno 963 ; 
Rpp. aphetic f. OE. gcJelf digging, a digging, ditch, 
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tieuch, quarry, mine {stanp/delf, Uadgedelf), f. 
delfan to Delve, dig.l 

1 . That which is delved or dug : a. A hole or 
cavity dug in the earth, e.g. for irrigation or drain- 
age ; a pit ; a trench, ditch ; spec, applied to the 
drainage canals in the fen districts of the eastern 
counties. 

cs4*o Pa/tad. on flush, iv 40 In forowe, in delf, in 
paxtyne. 150a Aknoldk Chron. *08 Make a delf ther 
nboutc. .ill tTiou com to the gret rote. 1557 Tot tell' s Misc. 
(Arh.) 170 Daungrroux delph, dej»e dungeon of disdaine. 
1633 P. r Lien Hhk Purfle /si. ill. xiii, Some letter delfs 
[lattr ed. delfts} the fountains bottoms .sounding. x66i 
Morgan Sp/t. Gentry 11. vil. 78 Extracting him out of that 
Delf or Pit which Reuben put him in. 1675 Evklyn Terra 
(1776) 3 In marshes* and fenny Delves. 1713 Land. Gets. 
No. 5M3/4» 4f Acres of Pasture Ground in the Delphs in . 
Huddenham in the County of Cambridge. 1851 7 ml. R. 
Agrtc. *5 ot. XII. 11. 304 The fens are divided by embanked 
upland rivulets or ‘ delphs '. 1877 N. IK Line. Gloss., Delf, 
Delft , a drain that has been delved ..a pond, a clay-pit. 
a railway cutting, or any other large hole that has been 
delved out. 

b. An excavation in or under the earth, where 
stone, coal, or other mineral is dug ; a quarry ; a 
mine. The ordinary name for a quarry in the 
northern counties. 

1388 Wyclip 3 Chron . xxxiv. it To bic stoonys hewid out 
of the delues, ether quarnns. 14. . Vocab. Hart, MS. 
1002 in Promf. Pan*. 1 18 note J , A urt/edella, a cold delfc. 
1388-* Art p Rliz. c. 7 ft 4 (Quarries or Dclfcs of Stone or 
Slate. X598 Manhood Lawn Forest xxiv. ft 5 (1611) 243/* 
Any Mine, Delph of Coale, Stone, Clay, Marie, Turfe, Iron, 
or any other Mine, x6oa Ray Dissol World 78 In Coal 
Delfs and other Mines .the Miners are many times drowned 
out. 173* in IT pool P funic . Rec. (1886) II. 156 The quarry 
or delf att Brownlow Hill sho'd be cut thorow. 1878 F. S. 
Wn 1 1 amr M\ idl. Railw. 390 Limestone, is dug from a quarry, 
or ‘delph some 30 to 50 A. beneath the surface. x888 
Sheffield Gloss., Delf, a stone qumry. 1891 Labour Com- 
mission Gloss.. Delphs, terms used to denote the working 
places in Yorkshire ironstone quarries. 

f 0. A grave. Obs. 

c X4«5 Wyntoun Cion, vi, iv. 39 TheGrafe, quhaic kisdede 
Pypyne lay, Dni rypyd Dat L)elf J»ai xtoppyd hastyly And 
away sped rycht spedyly. d own e ley Myst. 

(Surtees) 230 Ho rasyd Lazure out of his delfe.^ a 1548 Thrie 
Priests Feblis 37 (Jam.), 'I he first freind. quhil he was laid 
in delf, He lufit ay far better than himself. 

t 2 . A bed or stratum of any earth or mineral 
that is or may be dug into. 

1601 Holland Plmy II. 409 Obseme the change of cuery 
Coat of the earth as they die, to wit from the black delfe, 
vntil they meet the veins aforesaid. Ibid. II. 415 Under 
the delfe of sand they met with salt. X706 Phillips (cd. 
Kersey), Delf of C oat. Coal lying in Veins under ground, 
before it is digged up 
3 . Sc. A sod or cut turf. 

181a S01 T»'k A grit Sun*. Banff*. Apn. 42 If a delph he 
cast up in a field that hath lien for the space of five or 
six years, wild oats will spring up of their own accord. 
18*5-80 J amikson, Delf, a sod. In this sense the term de( fi is 
used, La narks, and Banffs. 

t b. Her, A square bearing supposed to represent 
a squarc-cut sod of turf, used as an abatement. Obs. 

c x 500 .Sc Poem Heraldry 165 in Q. Fits. Acad. (1869) 100 
Sit in armes, pictcs and delphes espy. 156a Leigh A rmorie 
(1597)73 He neareth Argent, a dellT Geules. To him that 
revoketh his own challcng, as commonly wc cal it eating 
his worde, this is giuen in token thereof. x6xo Guillim 
Heraldry 1. viii. (1660) 43 A i>clfc for revocation of Chal- 
lenge. x688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 343/2 Some term .. 
a Tile a Delfe because of its squareness, but in a Delfe there 
is nothing of a thickness. 

1 4 . An act of delving ; a thrust of the spade. 
x6x6 Surfl & Markh Country Parme 501 You must cut 
the vpper face and crust of the earth in Aprlll, with a shallow 
delfe, 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 115/1 Delfe, or Spade- 
graft, .a digging into the earth as deep as a spade can go at 
once, 

6 . attrib. and Comb. 

170a Trans. Soc. Fncourag. Arts X. 105 Making a delf- 
diten, twelve feet wide. i«S. Law Times Ref. LI. 589/1 
Certain land called delph land, beyond which were sand- 
hills, protecting the property from the sea. 

Delf 2 , delft (delf, delft). Also delph. [a. 
Du. Delf, now Delft , a town of Holland, named 
from the delf, delve * ditch \ by which name the 
chief canal of the town i$ still known : see prcc. 
Since the paragogic / was added to the name of 
the town in mod. Du., it has been extended also to 
the English word, probably with the notion that 
delf was a corruption.] 

1 . A kind of glazed earthenware made at Delf or 
Delft in Holland ; originally called Delf ware. 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 121 Certain Goods, called Delph- 
Ware, and counterfeit China, coming from Holland and 
other Parts. 1743 Lond. <V Country Brew. 11. Advt., 
Pottcrs-Work or Delft-Wnre. 1859 Smiles Self Help 40 
Large quantities of the commoner sort of ware were im- 
H)rted. .from Delft in Holland, whence it was usually known 
>y the name of Delft ware. 

17*3 Swift Poems, .Stella at Woodpark, A supper worthy 
of herself, Five nothings in five plates of delf. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xv, A corner cupboard with their little stock of 
crockery and delf. x88o Howells Undisc. Country xvx. a 6 i 
From tall standing clocks to the coarsest cracked blue delft. 

2 . allrib. and Comb . 

1756 Connoisseur 103 F 6, I am never allowed to eat from 
any thing better than a Delft plate. 1796 Morsl Amer. Geog. 
1L 166 Glass works, .delf houses and paper mills. xSop W. 
Irving Knickerb. in. tii. (1849) t6x A majestic delft tdUpot. 


May Crommelin Brown-Eyes iv. 33 Rows of blue 
china and coarser but valuable old delf pottery. 

Ddlf, obs. form of Delve v., to dig. 

Deliln, -fyn, var. of Delphin Obs. 

DelfUl» -ftilly, obs. var. of Doleful, -fully. 
Delian (drliin), a. [f. L. DelTus (Gr. A^Ai-or) 
of or pertaining to Delos, ArjKos) + -AN.J Of or 
belonging to Delos, an island in the Grecian archi- 
pelago, the reputed birthplace of Apollo and Ar- 
temis (Diana). Delian problem, the problem of 
finding the side of a cube having double the volume 
of a given cube (i. e. of finding the cube root of 2) ; 
so called from tne answer of the oracle of Delos, 
that a plague raging at Athens should cease when 
Apollo's altar, which was cubical, should b* doubled. 
Also f Dtllacal a . 

1623 Cockeram, Delian twins , the Sunne and Moone. 
X7S7 5X Chambers Cycl. s. v. Duplication , They applied 
themselves . . to seek the Dunlicature of the cube, which 
henceforward was called the Delian Problem. Ibid,, Deli- 
acal Problem, a famous problem among the antients con- 
cerning the duplication 01 the cube. 1879 Geo. Eliot Coll. 
Break/. P. 679 'Tis our lot To pass more swiftly than the 
Delian God. 

t Deli-bate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. deli- 
bd-re to take a little of, taste, 1. Dk- I. 2 + It bare 
to take a little of, taste, etc.] 

1 . trans. To take a little of, taste, sip; alsoyf^. 

1613 Cockeram, Delibate } to sip pc, or kbsse the cup. 

<11639 Makmion Anttq . in. ii, When he has travcll’d, and 
delibated the French and the Spanish. 

2 . To take away as a small part, to pluck, cull. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 11. 104 The mind is 

induced into the soul from without by divine participation, 
delibated of the univcrsall Divine mind. 

Hence Delibated ppl a. 

1655 Fuller Scrm., Gift for God 13 A soulc.. unac- 
quainted with virgin, delibated, and clarified joy. 

+ Deliba tion. Obs. [ad. L. dclibdtidn-em, n. 
of action f. dclibdre : see prec.] 

1 . A * taste 7 or slight knowledge of something. 

a 1638 Mede Disc . Acts xvii. 4 Wks. (1672) 1. 19 Nor can 
it be understood without some dclibation of Jewish Antiquity. 

2 . A portion taken away, culled, or extracted. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 316 Eithei . the substance 

of God Himself together with that of the Evil Demon, or else 
certain delibations from both . . blended and confounded to- 

f ether. 1704 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exf. Phi /as. II xxi. 420 
hey considered the principle of motion and vegetation as 
dclibations from the invisible fire of the universe. 

+ Deliver,*. Obs. Forms : 4-6 deliber, 5 
delibere, 5-6 delyber, 6 delybre : see also De- 
liver v . 2 [ME. a. F. dilibdrer (15th c. in Littrc), 
or ad. L. dclibet are to weigh well, consider ma- 
turely, take counsel, etc., f. De- I. 3 + librare to 
balance, weigh, f. libra a balance, pair of scales. 
In i5-i6th c. it varied with deliver : cf. the ordi- 
nary Romanic v from Latin A] 

1 . a. intr. To deliberate, take counsel, consider. 
c X374 Chaucer Troylus iv, 169 He gan deliberyn for the 
best. c 1386 — Me lib. p 760 She . dehbered and took auys 
in hir self. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 31 They deliberid emong 
them and concluded. 

b. trans. To deliberate upon, consider. 

*545 Joyk FxA Dan, viii. (R.\ In delibering, in decerning 
things delybred. 

2 . trans. To determine, resolve, 
a. with simple obj. or in fin. 

148a Caxton Polycron. Prohcmye A iij, 1 haue delybered 
too wryte twoo bookes notable. 1480 — Faytes of A. 1. vi. 
13 It is not to be dehbered ne lightly to be concluded. 
c 1534 tr. Pol, Verg. Ping. Hist. (Camd.) I. 304 But hee . . 
dehbered to withstande tne adventure. z«8o Stow lien. V 
an. 1417 (R.) He delibcred to goe vnto tnem in his owne 
person. 

b. reft, (with inf.) 

c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrton xvi. 378, I pray you that 
ye wyfi delibere your self for to gyve vs a good annwere. 
15. . Ilelyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) III. 35 On a day 
he delibcred him for to go to hunt. 

O. pass. To be determined or resolved. 

1470-85 Malory A rthur v. ii, I am delybered and fully 
concluded to goo. a 1509 Skelton Bk. Three Pooles I. 203 
Toseph . . had vil brethren . . the which were delybered of a 
lunge time to haue destroyed him. 

Deliberalize : see De- II. 1. 

Deliberant (d/li’bSrant). rare. [a. F. dtli- 
btrant, or ad. L. deliber an t-em, pr. pple. of F. dt- 
libdrer, L. deliber are to Deliberate.] One who 
deliberates. 

1673 O* Walker Educ. 203 Experience, which the De- 
liberant is supposed not to have. 1814 T. Jekfkrson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 395 Experience has proved the benefit of subject- 
ing questions to two separate bodies of deliberants. 

Deliberate (d/li*bWt), a. [ad. L. deliberate 
us, pa. pple. of deliberdre : see Deliber.] 

1 . Well weighed or considered ; carefully thought 
out ; formed, carried out, etc. with careful consi- 
deration and full intention ; done of set purpose ; 
studied ; not hasty or rash. 

1548 Hall Chron. tSa After . . deliberate consultation had 
among the peerea prelates, and commons. 160s Smaks. 
Ham. tv. iii. 9 This sodainc sending him away, must seeme 
Deliberate pause. 1867 Milton P. L. l 554 Such as . . in 
stead of rage Deliberate valour breath'd, tyot Hume Hist. 
Eng. III. Uri. 399 He seems not to have bad any deliberate 
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plan In all these alterations. 1S4S Roskin Mod. Paint. II. 
111. 1. ii. f 4_. 13 The act is deliberate, and determined on be- 
forehand, in direct defiance of reason. ««S6 Froudb Hist. 
Eng. (1858) II. viii. 344 An impatience of control, a deliberate 
preference for disorder. 

b. Of persons : Characterized by deliberation ; 
considering carefully ; careful and slow in decid- 
ing ; not hasty or rash. 

1596 Shake. Merck. V . it. ix. 80 O these deliberate fooles 
when they doe choose^ They haue the wisdoine by their wit 
to loose. x8oa Mar. Edcewori h Moral T. (1816) I. xix. 165 
* I will tell you, sir', replied the deliberate, unfeeling magis- 
trate ; 8 you are suspected of having*, etc. 1874 Gkkpm 
Short Hut. viii. $ 1. 450 Striving to be deliberate in speech. 

2. Leisurely, slow, not hurried : of movement or 


moving agents. 

a 1600 Hooker (J\)» It is for virtuous considerations, that 
wisdom so far prevaileth with men as to make them desirous 
of slow and deliberate death. 2608-xx Bp. Hall Medtt. fy 
Vows 1. 1 18 There are three messengers of death : Casualty, 
Sickness, Age. .The two first are suddaine, the last leasurcly 
and deliberate. s6*6 Bacon Sylva 8 252 Ecxho’s are some 
more sudden. .Others are more deliberate, that is, giue more 
Space betweene the Voice and the Eccho. 1700 J. Bruce 
Source qf Nile II. 111. 232 Sertza Dcnghel ..drew up his 
army in the same deliberate manner in which he had crossed 
the MAreb. Mod. He is very deliberate in his movements. 

Deliberate (<lfli bfrcn), v. [f. L. deliberate 
ppl. stem of delibetdre: see Deliber and -ate. 
The pa. pplc. was in early times delibcrat } -ate, 
from L. : cf. prec.] 


from L. : cf. pre 
1 1. trans. To 


dorsal fins above water. 1871 B, Tavlor Faust (1875) II. 
iv. i. 228, I tread deliberately this summit’s lonely edge. 

Ddli’beratene»l. [f. as prec. + -ne« 8.] The 
quality of being deliberate, or of showing careful 
consideration ; absence of haste in decision. 

x6oa Carew Cornwall xoo Deliberatenes of vndertaking, 
& sufficiency of effecting. 1649 Nikon Bus . (1824) 21 The 
order, gravity, and deliberate ne.vte befitting a Parliament. 
x88x WiC. Russell Ocean Free-Lance II. 142 The. .chilling 
deliberateness of Shelvocke’s manner and voice. 

Deliberate!*, var. of Delibkrator. 
Deliberation 1 (d /liber** Jan). Also 4-6 de- 
lyberacioun, -acion, etc. [a. F. deliberation, in 
13th c. deliberation, ad. L. aellbcration-em , n. of 
action fiom dellberdrc to Deliberate.] 

1. The action of deliberating, or weighing a thing 
in the mind ; careful consideration with a view to 
decision, 

c 1374 Chaucer Troytus m. 470 For he, with $rete delibera- 
cion Had every thing , . Forcast, and put in exccucion. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Cnxton) Dictes 133 A man ought to do 
his Weikis by deliberation . . and not sodaynlv. 1548 Hai l 


weigh in the mind ; to consider 


carefully with a view to decision ; to think over. 
Obs. (Now usually to deliberate upon : see a.) 

a x6xo Healey Theophrastus , U tiscasonableness (1636) 49 
An unseasonable fellow . . obtrudes his owne affaires to be 
deliberated and debated, x6xx Tournfur Ath. Trag. hi. i. 
Wks. 1878 I. 83 Leaue a little roome .. For understanding 
to deliberate The cause or author of this accident. 1681 
J. Salgado Symbiosis 14 A thing not to be deliberated, 
b. with obi. clause . 

*$55 Eof.n Decades 83 Delibcratlnge therefore with my 
selfe, from whense these mountayncs . . haue such great 
holowe caues or dennes. x6sp Pearson Creed (1839* *8 The 
stone doth not deliberate whether it shall descend. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scott. I. v. 371 She deliberated, .how she 
might overcome the regent’s scruples. 1829 W. Irving 
Conq. Granada I. x. 81 A council of war . . where it was de- 
liberated what was to be done with Alhiuna. 

2 . intr. To use consideration with a view to de- 
cision ; to think carefully ; to pause or take time 
for consideration. Const, + of (obs.), on, upon, etc. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Jr. •. 1 able Scripture Quot., The 
heart of man doth deliberate of his way. 1591 Shaks. '1\vo 
Gent. 1. iii. 73 Please you deliberate a day or two. 2604 
Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 153 Two daics tho King deliber- 
ated vpon an answer. 1697 Shu.inopl, Serm. II. xi. (R ), 
If he had time to deliberate about it. 17x3 Addison Cato 
iv. i, In spight of all the virtue wc can boast The woman 
that deliberates is lost. 1707 Mrs. Radcliffk Italian 
i, Vivaldi shut himself up in lm apartment to deliberate. 
1894 Daily News 4 May 4/7 They [women] delil>ernte a 
great deal, now-a-days; wc draw no unfriendly conclusion. 

b. Of a body of persons : To take counsel to- 
gether, considering and examining the reasons for 
ami against a proposal or course of action. 

155 * Huloet, Deliberate or take aduice or counsayle. con- 
sulto. 166$ Manley Grot ins' Low C. IVarres 101 When 
therefore the Common-Council of any Town hath deliberated 
at home, concerning matters there proposed. 1745 Col. Fee. 
Pennsylv . V. 11 To carry it home to their Council to de- 
liberate upon. 1843 Prescott Mexico ( 1850) I. 145 The three 
crowned heads of the empire . . deliberated with the other 
members on the respective merits of the pieces. 1858 Fkoudk 
Hist. F.ng. IV, xviii. 28 The future relations of tho two coun- 
tries could now be deliberated on with a hope of settlement. 

+ 3 . To resolve, determine, conclude ; pass . to be 
resolved or determined, Obs . 

* 55 ® Nicolu* Thucyd. 187 (R.) They deliberated to con- 
strayne theym to fighte by sea ymmcdintly. 1581-8 Hist. 
James VI (1804) 260 He was deliberat to resigne his office. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. vi. 117, I am 
deliberated . . to follow the most auncient, famous, and 
moderne Geographers. 1633 J. Done Ilht. Sept uagint 12, 
I have deliberated to frame unto you by Writing, a thing. . 
well deserving to be knowne. 

Hence Deliberating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1643 Milton divorce 11. ix, The all-wise purpose of a de- 
liberating God. 1865 A thenxum 2 May 572/3 1 he deliberat- 
ing expression of the student's countenance. 

Deliberated. ppl. a. [f. prec. + -edL] Care- 
fully weighed in the mind : see the verb. 

*597 J* King Jonas (1618) 31 1 A wise & deliberated 
speech, a 1644 Laud Serm. 226 (T.) If you shall not bo firm 
to deliberated counsels. X704 Col. Fee. Pennsylv. II. 191 
After Deliberated and mature Debate thereon. 

Deliberately (dfli-b&Aii), adv. [f. Deli- 
berate a. + -ly *,] In a deliberate manner. 

1 . With careful consideration ; not hastily or 
rashly ; of set purpose. 

1531 More Cortfut. Tindale Wks. 575/2 He . . dooeth de- 
liberatelye with long deuice and stud ye bestowed about it, 
doe this geare willingly. ,6 $A Baxter Inf. Bapt. 243, I . . 
deliberately compared one with the other. 1748 Hartley 
Observ . Man 11. ii. § 43. 188 To deceive the world know- 
ingly and deliberately. 189a Law Times ' Ref. LXVII. 
932/1 Omitted, .through inadvertence and not deliberately 
and on purpose. 

2 . Without haste, leisurely, slowly. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 147 ? 2 Those that Read so fast. . 
may learn to speak deliberately. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot/, 
in 1772, 169 They swim very deliberately with their two 


.*579 Fenton Guuciard. 1. (1599) 18 The timorous man car- 
ried by despaire into deliberations headlong and hurtful!. 


his Weikis by deliberation . . and not sodaynly. 1548 Hai l 
Chron. 194 b, Without any farther deliberation, Tie detei- 
mined with himselfc. 1618 Bolton P torus in. x. 198 Asking 
time for deliberation. 1651 Hobbes Govt. A Soc. xiii. § if>. 
207 Deliberation is nothing else but a weighing, as it wero 
in scales, the conveniem.ies, nnd inconvenicnrirs of the fact 
wc are attempting. 1751 Johnson F ambler No. 184 F 4 To 
close tedious deliberations with hasty resolves. *875 Jowt 1 1 
Tlato (ed. a) I. 386 Make up your mind then, .for tho time 
of deliberation is over. 

2 . The consideration and discussion of the reasons 
for and against a measure by a number of council- 
lors ( e.g \ in a legislative assembly). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. x. 256 Crete bataylles are 
entreprysed by delyberacyon of a gretc counscyl. 1555 
Edfn Decades 57 After deliberation they bulged that Niiuesa 
could no moic lackc [etc.]. 1688 in Somers Tracts II. 290 

Their Lordships assembled together . . and prepared, upon 
the most mature Deliberation, such Mutters us they judged 
necessary. 1771 Junius Lett, xlviii, 252 The resolutions. . 
were made . . after long deliberation upon a constitutional 
question. i8m Macaulay Hist . Eng. III. xiii. 280 To 
protect the deliberations of the Royalist Convention. 1861 
Geo. Eliot Silas M. 9 On their return to the vestry there 
was further deliberation. 1871 J. I.kwfs Digest of Census 
304 The legislative body [of Guernsey], called the 'States 
of Deliberation \ 

tb. A consultation, conference. Obs. 

163a Lithgow Trav. in. 80 A long deliberation being 
ended, they restored backc againc my Pilgrimcs clothes, and 
Letters. 1648 Nktiilksolf. Problems 11. title , Advice, .very 
applyable to the present Deliberation, 
f 3 . A resolution or determination. Obs. 

*579 Fenton Guuctard. i. (1599) 18 The timorous man car- 
ried by despaire into deliberations headlong and hurtfull. 
1639 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromcna 10 if the doubt of 
shewing himsclfc too credulous . . had not confirm'd him in 
his foimer deliberation. 2653 Urquh art Fabelais 1. xxix. 
My deliberation is not to provoke, but to appease : not to 
assault but to defend. 

tb. The written record of a resolution (of a 
deliberating body). Obs. 

17x5 Lfoni Palladio's A* chit. (1742) I. 98 Places . . where 
were reposited the deliberations nnd resolutions of the 
Senate. 

4 . As a quality : Deliberateness of action. 

C1386 Cmai ckk Melib . f 376 Yow oghtc purucycn and 
apparaillen yow .. wilh greet diligence and greet dclibeia- 
cioun. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Smote iv, xxix. [1859) 62 Al that 
they sayde or dyde shold he of suche delyberac ion, that it 
myght t»e taken for autoryte of lawc. 1526 Pi/gr. /\ rf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 93 h, And this enuy is mortall synne, 
whan it is with delyberacyon of reason nnd wyll. 1541 
R. Copland Guydons Quest. 2 C iij b^ Nowe we wyll dj s- 
pose vs with delyberacyon to spenke of the curacyon of in- 
uctcrato vlccrs. 1628 Kari e Mu roe os m . , Alderman (Arh.) 
37 Hee is one that will not hastily runne into error, for 
hcc treds with great deliberation. 273* Law Serious C. 
xxiii. (cd. 2) 47 You must enter upon it with deliberation. 
1794 S. Williams Htst. Vermont 166 The chiefs consulted 
w ith great deliberation. 1858 Emerson Eng. Traits , Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 73 Every whim . . is put into stone and iron, 
into silver and gold, with costly deliberation and detail. 

b. Absence of hurry ; slowness in action or move- 
ment ; leisureliness. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1873) I. ix. 495 Psychu al 
changes which . . take place with some deliberation. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xvii. 119 We saw it [an icc-berg] roll over 
with the utmost deliberation. 

+ Deliberation 2 . Obs. rare, [atl med.L. 
deliberdtibn-em, n. of action from deltbcrarc to De- 
liver] Liberation, setting free. 

150a Arnolds Chron . 160 That we shulde treat wilh thy 
hofyncsse for his dclyberacion. 

Deliberative (d/li-ber/tiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. deliberat Jv-us. f. ppl. stem of deliberdre\ see 
-ive. Cf. F. cUlibtratif, - ive (14th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1 . Pertaining to deliberation ; having the function 
of deliberating. 

*553 L Wilson Rhet. (1580)29 An Oracion deliberative. 
1586 A Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 88 In a deliberative 
sort we propound divers things, and refute them all one after 
another. 1641 Sir E. Dkrino in Ruxhw. Hist. Coll. (1692) 
111. 1 . 393 We neither had a Decisive Voice to determine with 
them, nor a Deliberative Voice to Consult with them. 1678 
Trans. Crt. Spain 143 All the Towns which have a delibera- 
tive Vote in the State. 1790 Burke Fr. Rett . Wks. V. 
377 Erecting itself into a deliberative body. 2874 Morli y 
Compromise (i886 n 105 The growth of self-government, or 
government by deliberative Dodies, representing opposed 
principles and conflicting interests. 


2. Characterized by deliberation, or careful con- 
sideration in order to decision. 

1659 D. Pell Imfr. Sea 361 A serious meditation, and de- 
liberative ponderating upon the Power nnd terrible Majesty 
of God. 116m Kamks Elem, Crit I. ii. 100 The slower opera- 
tions of deliberative reason. 1836 Random Recoil. Ho. 
Lords xiv. 336 Things to which, in his cooler and more 
deliberative moments, he would not on any account give 
expression. 

t b. Habitually deliberate ; not hasty. Obs. 

<21734 North Lives I. 431 He was naturally very quick 
of appiehcnsion but withafvery deliberative. 

t B. sb. A discussion of some question with a 
view to settlement ; a deliberative discourse ; 
a matter for deliberation. Obs . 

1597 Bacon Centers Good \ Evill (Arb.) 138 In dcliber- 
atiucs the point is what is good and wnat is cuill. x6ao K. 
Blount Hot a Subsec. 77 A man so conceited of himselfe 
tnu bee no companion in dclibeiatiues. 1650 R. Holling* 
worth Exerc. usurped Powers 5a A person . . should begin 
this section of his with a general! deliberative. 

Deli’beratively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.1 In 
a deliberative manner ; with deliberation, deliber- 
ately {obs .) ; in the way of deliberation or discus- 
sion, as a deliberative body. 

1654 H. L’Esi range Chat. /(1655) 208 An omission stu- 
diously and debberatively resolved upon. 1757 Blrkh 
Abt id pit, Eng. Htst . Wks. X. 147 Constituent pails of this 
assembly . . whilst it acted del iteratively. 1804 Carlyle 
Ptedk. Gt. IV. 548 Consulted of and dclibcrativefy touched 
upon. 

Deli'berativenMS. [f- ns prec. + -mm] 
The quality of being deliberative. 

2653-4 WiitTFLotKE Jrnt. Sued. End. ( 1772) I. 176 
Through the slowness, or rather deliberativeness, of the 
old chancellor. 1880 Scribners Maq. May 94 The pinjcrful 
deliberativeness with which New England made wai. 

Deliberator .d/li-ber^itaj). [ad. L. deliberator , 
ngent-n. from deliberdre : see -OR.] One who de- 
liberates ; one who takes part in a deliberation. 

*78* V. Knox Piss, 133 (R ) The dull and unfeeling de- 
liberator* of questions on which a good heart and under- 
standing can intuitively decide. 1813 Sir R. Wilson Diary 

II. 265 They pretend that this multiplicity of supervisors 
and conflicting deliberates is fatal to the common interest. 

Delible (de-UbT, a. Also 7“8 deleble. [nd. 
L delebil-is that may be blotted out, f. delete (see 
Delete and -ble) : cf. indelible .] Capable of being 
deleted or effaced {lit. and^.). 

1610 W. Foi.kincham Art of Surrey 11. v. 55 Base lines 
..for Boundaries or dclcblc Plant-lines, a 1661 Fuller 
Wot thu s 1. 215 An impression easily dclcblc. 2682 tr. 
P'tasmus * Motia line. 95 Distinguishing between a DeTible 
and an Indelible diaracter. 2715 Blntilv Serm. x. 357 
The dclcblc stains of departed souls. 1793 Smkaton P. dystone 
L. § 235 To render the marks not easily delible. 

t De-librato, v. Obs. raie ~° . [f. L. delibrdre to 
take off the bark, f. De- I. 6 + liber, libr-, batk.] 

i6»3 Cockeram, Delibrate , to pull off the rinde of a Tree. 

Delicacy (de-likisi). Also 5 -asie, -asye, 
5-6 -acio. [f. Delicate a. : see -acy, and cf. 
obstinacy , secrecy .] I. The quality of being Deli- 
cate (in various senses of the adj.). II. A thing 
in which this quality is displayed or embodied. 

I. f 1 . The quality of being addicted to plensuie 
or sensuous delights ; voluptuousness, luKurious- 
ness, daintiness. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Former Age 58 Yit was nat Iuppittr the 
lykcrouF pat fyist was fadyr of delicasie. 1393 Gower Coitf. 

III. 2 r Of the secomle glotony, Which cleped is delicacy. 
Ibid. III. 115 He shall be .. lusty to delicacy In everything 
which he shall do. c 1550 Disc. Common Weal En$. (1893) 
5 Our dylyensye in requyrynge stranger* wares *593 
Nashf. Christ's T. 140 Thus much of delicacy in gencial; 
now more particularly of his first branch, gluttony. 2680 
C. Biount tr. Ph Host rat us 229 (Trench) CVphivxlorus, the 
distiple of Isocrates, charged him with delicacy, intempet- 
ance, and gluttony. 1741 Middleton Cuero II. xn. 503 In 
his [Cicero's] cloaths and dress . avoiding the extremes of 
a rustic negligence and foppish delicacy. 

t 2. Luxunr ; jmmpering indulgence. Obs. 

*393 Gowfr Conf.\. 14 Dellcacie his swete top Ha)» fostml 
so pat it fordo Of abstinence al pat per is. c 2450 1 .onf licii 
Grail xiii. <54 The C’ristene men . . weren Alle ful Richely. . 
Ifed with alle delicasy. 1377 B. Gqocr Heresbach's Hush. 
1. (1586J 7 The common sort preferreth shamefull and beastly 
dclicasie, before honest and vertuous labour. 2629 M xxwr 1 l 
tr. Herodian (16^5) 127 The glory of a Souldicr consists in 
labour, not in lazmesse or delicadc. 2665 G. Havf.fs Sir T. 
Foe's Voy. E. Ind. 477 A life that was full of pomp, and 
pleasure, and delicacy. 27*$ Popk Odyss. xx. 82 Venus in 
tender delicacy rears With noney, milk, and wine, their 
infant years. 

f b. Gratification, pleasure, delectation. Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Monk's T. 401 He Rome brendc for his 
dclicasie. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 3T3 She turns, on hospitable 
thoughts intent What choice to chuse for delicacie best. 

1 3. The quality of being delightful to the palate ; 
delicateness or daintiness to f food). Obs. 

* 39 ? Gower Conf. II. 83 Berconius of cokerie First made 
the delicacie. 1650 Jfr. Taylor Holy Living ii. $ x Be not 
troublesome to thyself or others in the choice of thy meats 
or the delicacy of thy sauces. 

1 4. The quality of being delightful, esp. to the 
intellectual senses; beauty, daintiness, pleasant- 
ness. Obs. 

2509 Hawes Past . Pleas, xi. xxii, O redolent well of famous 
poetry . . Reflerynge out the dulcet delicacy Of iiii. ryvers 
in mervaylous wydcnc«se 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb ) 
48 Feeding on the delicacit of their features. t6ta Drayton 
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Foly-olb . i. 3 Euen in the agedst face, where beautie once 
did dwell something wil appeare To showe some little 
tract of delicacie there. Ibia. vii. 106 Tho aire with sue h 
delights and delicacie fils, As makes it loth to stirre, or 
thence those smels to bcare 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
61 Some peculiar Houses . . may be competitors for delicacie 
with most in Europe. 

5 . Exquisite fineness of texture, substance, finish, 
etc. ; graceful slightness, slenderness, or softness ; 
soft or tender beauty. 

a 158 6 SutsbY ( J,), A man . . in whom strong making took 
not away deli* ac y, nor beauty Her* etie.vs. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man (ifno) 7^0 Anaxagoras . . marking diligently 
. . the postin' s of the linger s . . and the soft deli* ac> thereof, 
«744 Harris Three Treat, in »!. (176s) 2*7 No Woman ever 
equalled the Delicacy of the Medicean Venus. 1736 Burke 
,S nbl. «V B. iv. xvi, An air of robustness and strength is very 
prejudicial to beauty. An appearance of delicacy and even 
of fragility, is almost essential to it. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. g 3. 363 She (Elizabeth] would play with her rings 
that her courtiers might note the delicacy other hands. 

0 . Tenderness or wcakliness of constitution or 
health ; want of strength or robustness ; suscepti- 
bility to injury or disease. 

163* J. H\y\v \rd tr, Biondts Erotttena 93 Cause to con- 
jecture, that the deheai ic of her sex kept disproportioned 
companie with her courage. 1711 Addison .Sped. No. 3 p 3 
Whether it was from the Delicacy of her Constitution, or 
that she was troubled with the Vapours. 1739 Diluortu 
Pope ij6 From the delicacy of his body, his life had been a 
continual scene of stifle* itig to him. *816 Keatingf. 7 >wr\ 
(1817) II. 181 The bilk-i uluvution has been on the decline in 
this part of the world, front the extreme delicacy of the 
insect. 1871 B. Clayton Fogs 20 The great drawback (to the 
Italian firevhotind] is its delicacy; it require* the utmost care. 

7 . The quality or condition of requiring nice and 
skilful handling. 

1783 Burke Sp. Nabob Areot Wks. 184a I. 318 That our 
concern* in India were matters of delicacy. 179$ Morse 
Att/er , . G eog. II. 679 The extreme difficulty anti delicacy of 
drawing the line of limitation Lin a list of eminent men]. 
1837 W iie well Hist. Induct . Sc. I. Pref. 7 , 1 was aware . . of 
the difficulty and delicacy of the office which I had under- 
taken. 1883 L' pool Daily Post 1 June 5/3 Absorbed in nego- 
tiations of the utmost delicacy. 

8. Exquisite fineness of feeling, observation, etc. ; 
nicety of perception ; sensitiveness of appreciation. 

1701 Rowe Tauter /. Dcd., Poetry, .will still be the F.nter- 
taiument of all wise Men, that have any Delicacy in their 
Knowledge, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Ant tents Wks. 1730 I. 

23 To make the delicacy of his sentiments perceived. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Bn#. III. 60 Ills principles would be re- 
laxed, and the delicacy of his sense of right and wrong 
impaired. 1869 E. A. Parker Tract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 29 
Warming the water is said to increase the delicacy of taste. 
1884 Church Baton ix. a»6 Their truth and picrcingnc^s 
and delicacy of observation. 

b. Ira ns/. Of instruments, etc. : Responsiveness 
to the slightest influence or change ; sensitiveness. 

1871 B. SrF.wART//«r<i*§29 Such an instrument will therefore 
indicate any difference of temperature with great delicai y. 

9 . Exquisite fineness or nicety of skill, expression, 
touch, etc. 

1673 tr. MachiavtllT s Prince (Rtldg. t88 j) 108 This double 
intelligence was managed with . . slyness and delicacy. 1683 
D. A. Art Converse 103 With modest Apologies and deli- 
cacy of expression, a 1700 I >kydi- n (J ), Van Dyck has even J 
excelled him in the delicacy of his colouring. 1730 Robert- 
son Hist . Scot l 1. 1. 69 Henry VIII of England held the 
balance with less delicacy, but with a stronger hand. 1848 
Macaulay Htsl. Eng. I. 66 Scotsmen .. wrote Latin verse 
with more than theuelicacy of Vida. 1883 Truth 28 May 
848 2 The spray is rendered with much lightness and 
delicacy. 

10 . A refined sense of what is becoming, modest 
or proper ; sensitiveness to the feelings of modesty, 
shame, etc. ; delicate regard for the feelings of 
others. 

171a Steelf. Sped. No. 986 Pi A false Delicacy is Affec- 
tation, not Politeness. 173* Mallet in Swi/t's Lett. (17C0) 

II. 260, I am sure you w ill do it with all the delicacy 
natural to your ow n disposition. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
win. xiiipThia .somewhat icconcilcu the delicacy of Sophia 
to the public entertainment, which., she was obliged to 
go to. 183a Lytton Eugene A, i. x, It would be a false 
delicacy in me to deny that I have observed it. _ 1843 Miss 
Mm oni) in I.’F.strange Lt/e 111 . x. 171 Nothing can ex- 
ceed their cordiality and delicacy, *0 that their benefactions 
are given as a compliment, 
fll. Fastidiousness; squeamishness, Obs . 

17*5 Pole Odyss. xix. 307 The delicacy of your courtly 
train To wash a wretched wand’rcr wou’d dtsdain. 1771 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's, Shipnneck ioa It was almost 
come to a state of putrefaction, but hunger has no delicacy ; 
so having broiled it [etc.]. 1793 Beddoks Math. Evid. 118 
The common old thin 4to. is not adapted to modern deli- 
cacy in books. 

II. 12 . A thing which gives delight ; something 
delightful, arch . 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 24 [To] bclceve that 
. . our very senses are partakers of every delicacie in them 
contained. 1394 T. B, I. a Pritnaud. Er. Acad. 11. 197 These 
delicacies and spiritual! delights. 1609 Bible (Douay} Isa. 
li. 3 He wil make her desert as delicacies (Wyclif delicex]. 
1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Livings 1727)242 God . . encourages 
our duty with . . sensible pleasure and delicacies in prayer. 
1667 Mn ton/*. A. viii. 526 These delicacies of Taste, Sight, 
Smell, Herbs, Fruits, & Flours, Walks, and the melodie of 
Birds. x88s Stevenson New Arab. Nts . (1884) 22 The 
President's company is a delicacy in itself. 

b. es/. Something that gratifies the palate, a 
choice or dainty item of food ; a dainty. 

c 1450 Lone lic 11 Grail lv. 270 The peple . . weren Repleyn- 
schcu . . with alle Maner Metes and dclecnsycs. >596 


Drayton Legends iii. 118 Me with Ambrosiall Delicacies 
fed. 17x1 Johnson Rambler No. 172810 Untasted deli- 
cacies solicit his appetite. 1879 Farrar St . Paul (1883) 194 
A pig . . was . . the chief delicacy at Gentile banquets. 1884 
G. Allen Philistia III. 156 Oyster*, sweetbreads, red 
tmillel, any little delicacy of that sort. 

to. A luxury; a sensual pleasure. Obs. 

1381 Pettif Guazso's Civ. Cottv. 1. (1586^ 19 These lurke 
loytcringlic plunged in delicacies . . as Swino in the mite. 
1603 Vi-ksrFc.AN Dec. Intell. vi. (1628) 165 A people very 
strong and hardy, and the rather for not beeing weakned 

with delicacies. 

13. A delicate trait, observance, or attention. 

171a Suti-h sped. No. 491 82 The Decencies, Honours 

ana Delicacies that attend the Passion toward* them [women] 
in elegant Minds. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 98 8 5 
'Ihosc little civilities and ceremonious delicacies. 1779 
J. Moorr View Soe. Pr. II. xciv. 418 A woman, and ac- 
quainted with all the weakness and delicacies of the sex. 

14. A nicety, a refinement. 

1789 Stores Let. in Pettigrew Mem. Lettsom (1817) III. 
402 In these delicacies wc wish to be confirmed or corrected 
by those who are real masters in the profession 1876 
Frfkman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. *524 To disregard the gram- 
matical delicacies of the written language. 

Delicate (iicTik/o. a . and sb. Forms : 4-6 
deiioat, 5 -oaat, 5-6 de-,dylycate, 6 Sc. diligat, 
4 - delicate, [ad. L. delicat us , •<*, -urn alluring, 
charming, voluptuous, soft, tender, dainty, effemi- 
nate, etc. ; reinforced by later F. dtlicat ( 15 th c. in 
llatzfeld), ‘daintic, pleasing, prettie, delicious, 
tender, nice, effeminate, of a weake complexion * 
(Cotgr.); in mod. F. ‘of exquisite fineness’ (Hat/f.): 
cf. Pr. and Cat. del it at, Sp. ddicado, It. delnato . 
The native repr. of L. del teat us in OF. was delid 
* fine, slender, delicate ’ ; see Demb. 

(The etymology of L. dNialtus appears to he miite un« 
certain I several distinct suggestions are current. Even the 
primary sense is doubtful ; but, if not originally connected 
with dltnior (l)vui.r)t it seems to have been subsequently 
associated therewith. The word had undergone consider- 
able development of meaning already in ancient Latin ; in 
Romanic it received further extension in the line of meaning 
‘dainty, tenderly fine, .slender, slight, easily affected or 
hurt’; these Latin and Romanic senses have at various 
times been adopted in English, often as literal adaptations 
of the Latin word in the Vulgate, etc. ; and the history of 
the woid here is involved and difficult to trace. The follow- 
ing ariangcmcnt is more or less provisional.)] 

I. Senses mote or less = various uses of Dainty a. 

1. Delightful, charming, pleasant, nice. + a. 
gen. Obs. 

138s Wyclif Isa. lviii. 13 If thou, .cleplst a delicat sabot 
[1388 clepist the xabat delicat, Vulg. vocaverts sabbat urn 
dclu atutn, 161 X cull the sabbath a delight], c 1400 Maundkv. 
i 1 8 39) v. 39 Anoynted with delicat thinges of swete smcllc. j 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 3560 The Worde of god 
was moost dtdyeate seruyse. 1333 Ldfn 1 rent. Nnw hid . 
(Arb.) 15 Delicate thinges. .that may cncrcase the pleasures 
of this lyfc. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav . (1677) 175 
A spacious Garden, which was curious to the eye and delicate 
to the smell. 1683 Thoresby Diary 4 Apr., To Biggles- 
worth where is nothing observable but a delicate new Inn. 
1697 Damher Voy. I. xvi 458 Which our Carpenters after- 
wards altered, and made a delicate Boat fit for any 
service. 1712 tr. Poind' s Hist . Drugs I. IS2 A ravishing 
Smell ..as strong us that of the Quince, but much more 
delicate. 1791 Cowpf.r Retired Cat 60 Cried Purs ‘..Oh 
what a delicate retreat ! I will resign myself to rest ’. 

b. Of food, etc. : Pleasing to the palate, dainty. 

c 1380 Wyclif lVks.{ 1880) tj Delicat metis and drynkis. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondysltm. ( Percy Soc.) p. xlvi, 
Then cometh dishes mostc swete & delicate. 1333 Coverdale 
Rains. xxix. 22 Better is it to haue a poor© lyuynge in a 
mans ownc house, then delicate fayre .unonge the straunge. 
1624 Bp. Hall Rem, IVks. (1660) 18 Let the drink he never 
so delicate and well-spiced. 1700 S. L. tr. Frykds Voy. E.Ind. 

21 A very good Dinner of Meat . . and Cheese, and delicate 
Beer. 1760-71 tr. Juan Ulloa's Voy. (rd. 3) I. 79 Some of 
them (dishes) are so delicate, that foreigners are no less 
pleased with them, than the gentlemen of the country. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 22 Not to take delight in 
delicate meats. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist . Sh. (1876) II. 

I. i. 40 Horseflesh was the most delicate of all the Tartar 
viands in the times we are now considering. 

t C. Said of the air, climate, or natural features. 

*553 Brknde Q. Curtins Liv, The river H ydasnis which 
is counted to be a verve delicate water. 1386 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 26 A soile delicate .. for the aire, and 
pleasant for the situation. 1603 Shaks. Mach. 1. vi. jo 
Where they much breed, and haunt 5 I have obxeru’d The 
ayre is delicate, x6sa Drayton Poty-otb, xxi. (1748) 339 
A purer stream, a delicater brook. Bright Phoebus in nis courso 
doth scarcely overlook. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 485 
Tubago. .still lies wast (though a delicate fruitful Island). 
1700 Congreve in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 209 We had 
a long passage, but delicate weather. 1756 Nugent Gr. 
Tour 1 1 . 141 There is a small arm of the sea, and another 
delicate countryjoiningtoit. 1789 G. White -SV/A? r**xxiu. 
(1833) 94 The sun broke out into a warm delicate day. 

t d. Delightful from its beauty ; dainty to be- 
hold ; lovely, graceful, elegant. Obs. 

1383 Sempill Leg. Bp. St. Andrews 1023 Ane diligat 
[v. r. dcligat] gownc . . he send him. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 

II. iii. 20 She’s a most exquisite Lady . . Indeed she’s a 
most fresh and delicate creature. 163s Lithgow Trav. vi. 
282 Rare Alabaster Torn be . . inclosed within a delicate 
Chappell under the ground. 1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 

28 Haerlem is a very delicate town, and hath one of tho 
fairest churches of the Gothic design I had ever seen, 
x 73p B. Martin Nat . Hist. Eng, I, 367 Oxford . . is a most 
delicate and beautiful City. 

+ 2 . Characterized by pleasure or sensuous de- 
light ; luxurious, voluptuous, effeminate. Obs. 


c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 402 , 1 shal lede now so myrie 
a lyf So delicat with-outen wo and stryf That I shal haue 


Dtues for hus delicat lyf to £e deuel wente. 1548-3 Act 34-5 
Hen. VJff t c. 4 Sundrie persons . . consume the substance 
obteined by credite . . for their own pleasure and delicate 
liuinge. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 410 You have vour 
sweete and delicate sleepes in your comfortable chambers. 
1500 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 305 Come thronging soft and 
delicate desires, All prompting mee how faire yonge Hero 
is. 1737 Whiston Josephus * Antiq. xvn. xii. § 2 Softness of 
body, .derived from hi* delicate and generous education. 

+ b. Of persons : Given to pleasure or luxury ; 
luxurious; sumptuous. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Monk's T. 393 Moore dclicaat, moore 

E ompous of array, Moore proud was neuere Emperour than 
e. X393 Gowrr Con/. 111 . 34 He was eke *0 delicate Of his 
clothing, that every day Of purpure and bisse he mode him 
gay. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 117 Dclycatc or lycorowsc, 
deticat us (P. taut us), c 1450 Mtrour Salitacioun 1 538 Now 
glutterie is y* vice y* the feend first temptis man inne, ffor 
rat here a man delicat than abstynent fain* in synne. 1335 
Coverdale Amos vi. (, heading ), He reproueth the wcltny, 
ydyli and delicate people. 1613 K. C. Table Aiph. (ed. 3), 
Delicate , daintie^ giuen to pleasure. 1640 Habington Hist . 
Edw. IV 196 (Trench) The most delicate and voluptuous 
princes have ever been the heaviest oppressors of the people. 

+ 3. Self-indulgent, loving ease, indolent. Obs. 
ri374 Chaucer Bocth. iv. vii. 149 () 30 slowe and delicat 


iv. vii. 149 () slowe and delicat 


men, whi fley xc aduersites and nc fy^ten nat axcins hem by 
vcrtuc. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle in. ix. < 1483) 56 Suchc folkc 
haue ben soo delycate and lothe to good werkes. 1533 
More Debell. Salem Prcf. Wks. 931/t Many men are now 
a daves so delicate in reading, and *0 lothe to laboure. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm . Tim. 102/a They which will be 
delicate, &pcisuadc themselues y* they shal not suffer much 
trouble in doing their dutie faithfully. x6ox Coknwallyes 
Ess. xii, He made choysc rather of a slow delicate people, 
then of spirits of moic excellency. 

+ 4. Tenderly or softly reared, not robust; 
dainty ; effeminate. Obs. or arch. 

138* Wyclif Deut. xxviii. 56 A tend re womman and a 
defiente, the which vpon the erthe iny^te not go, nc fitch 
the stap of the foot, for softnes and moost tendicncs. 1306 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1541) 204 b. The dclycatc person© 
that can suffre no payne in body. 1556 A urelio l sab. 
(1608) E viij, And well that [ = bien que] thegrete coldepene- 
trethe yourc delicat fleshes, [Of women]. 160a Shaks. Ham. 
iv. iv. 48 Witness this army. .Led by a delicate and tender 
prince. 16x1 Bihi f. Jer. vi. 2, I haue likened the daughter 
of Zion to a comely and delicate [Coverd. fayre and tendre] 
woman. 1688 S. Penton Guardian's Int.tr. 56 This was 
the unhappiness of a delicate Youth, whose great misfor- 
tune it was to be worth Two Thousand a Year before he 
was One and Twenty. 

ts. Fastidious, particular, nice, dainty. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 88 He was more delicate and 
deyntie than became a person being so homely appareled. 
1649 Bp. Reynolds Serm. Hosea Epist. x, I speake with such 
plaincss, ns might commend tho matter delivered rather to 
the Conscience of a Penitent, then to the fancy of a delicate 
hearer. 1673 Rules 0/ Civility 109 Some people being so 
delicate, they will not cat after a man has cat with his 
Spoon and not wiped it ; i7i« St eele Sped. No. ^93 P7 
You, who arc delicate in the choice of your friends and 
domestics. 1773 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Thrale 21 Sept., The 
only things of which wc, or traveller* yet more delicate, 
couUfjnnd anyptetensions to complain. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. II 561 They are delicate in no part of their dress 
but in their hair. 

II. Fine ; not coarse, not robust, not rough, 
not gross. 

0. Exquisitely or beautifully fine in texture, make, 
or finish ; exquisitely soft, slender, or slight. 

X577 B. Googe Heresbach's IIusb. in. (1586) 140 Champion 
Feclacs and Downes, are best for the dclicatest and finest 
woollcd Shecpc. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's A/rua 11. 237 Their 
women arc whitc^ having black© haires and a most delicate 
skin. 1614 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 190 The people . . wcare 
little clothing, save what is thin and delicate. 1756 Burke 
Subl. 4* B. iv. xvi, It is the delicate myrtle . . it is the vine, 
which wo look on a* vegetable beauties. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
t hem. II. 188 A salt . . under the form of exceedingly deli- 
cate needles. 18*5 J. Neal Bra. Jonathan III. 175 The 
delicate gauze over her !>o»om shook. 1870 Lowell Study 
iVtnd. (1886) 38 Delicatest sca-ferns. 
b. Fine or exquisite in quality or nature. 
a X533 Fd. Bfrners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) M vij b, 
Such as are of a delicate bloudde, haue not soo much sol- 
licitude ns the rustical people. x6so Siiaks. Temp. 1. ii. 272 
Thou wast a Spirit too delicate To act her earthy, and 
abhord commands. ^ a 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1652)47 Nor 
is it because the dclicatest blood hath the best spirits. 1794 
S. W Ilhams l ’ ermont no Like most of our delicate pleasures 
it is not to be enjoyed but in the cultivated state. 1838 
Hawtiiornr Fr. & It. Jmls. (1872) I. 9 All the dishes were 
very delicate. *063 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. vi, Tho meats 
were likely to be delicate, the wines choice. 1886 Ruskin 
Pneterita I, vi. 186 My father liked delicate cookery, just 
because he was one of the smallest and rarest eaters. 

o. Fine in workmanship; finely or exquisitely 
constructed. 

1756 J. Warton Ess. PoPe (1782) I. vi. 301 My chief reason 
for quoting these delicate lines. 1B70 Emkrson Soc. 4 * Solit,. 
Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 91 We are delicate machines, and 
require nice treatment to get from us the maximum of 
power and pleasure. 

d. Of colour : Of a shade which is not strong or 
glaring ; soft, tender, or subdued. 

s8at Praed Poems , Lillian 1. ia And wings of a warm and 
delicate hue, Like the glow of a deep carnation. 1860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 83 The hole . . [in] the snow was filled 
with a delicate blue light. 

7. So fine or slight as to be little noticeable or 
difficult to appreciate ; subtle in its fineness. 
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..«« 9« Drvdrn St. Fvremont's list. lao Ht leaves to be 
discerned a delicate inclination for the Conspirators, stoo 

t\ p_i> n e //■- . . a r T'*i_ . n ft. t _ »_?_*_ 


Macaulay //«*. JSVtf 1 . II. 71 Catharine often told the kina 
plainly what the Protestant lords of the council only dared 
to hint in the most delicate phrases. >855 Bain S trusts 
4 Int. it. 1 . 9 33 Discrimination of the most delicate differ* 
ences is an indispensable qualification. 

8 . So fine or tender as to be easily damaged ; 
tender, fragile ; easily injured or spoiled. 

1*68 Tilnky Disc. Marians E ij b, A good name . . is so 
delicate a thing in a woman, that she must not onely he 
good, but likewise must apeere so. 2604 Siiaks. Oth. 1. ii. 
74 Thou hast . . Abus’d her delicate Youth, with Drugs or 
Minerals. **♦ Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720) 19a The Nectarine 
and like delicate mural-Fruit. 1834 M edwin Angler in 
Wales I. 75 But they [trout] are so delicate that they will 
not keep, and must be eaten the day they are killed. 1803 
H. Dalziel Dis. Dogs (cd. p 104 It [cropping] is cruel . . In 
exposing one of the most delicate organs to the effects of 
cold, wet, sand, and dirt. 

b. Tender or feeble in constitution; very sus- 
ceptible to injury; liable to sickness or disease; 
weakly, not strong or robust. 

c 1400 Latfranf s Cirurg. 291 If he be a delicat man or a 
feble drie hem with fumygneiouns mnad of pulpa coloquin- 
tada. 1374 Hkli.owes Gueuara's Fam. Ep . (1577) 184 1 he 
old man h delicate and of small strength. 1663 Si a T. 
Herbert TravMtyi) 164 The excess [in bathing] doubtless 
weakens the Body, oy making it soft and delicate, and sub- 
ject to colds. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 93 Robust 
persons are able to endure either cold or heat better than 
the delicate. i«S 5 . Macaulay Hist . Eng. IV. 532 The 
Princess .. was then in very delicate health. 1893 H. Dal- 
ziel Dis. Dogs(cd. 3) 73 Dogs of a delicate constitution and 
unused to rough it. 

0 . Jig. Presenting points which require nice and 
skilful handling ; critical ; ticklish. 

174a Hume Ess. Parties Gt. Brit, init., The just balance be- 
tween the republican and monarchical part of our constitu- 
tion is really, in itself, so extremely delicate and uncertain, 
that [etc.]. 1777 Burkf. Let . Sheriffs Bristol Wks, 1843 I. 
215 These delicate points ought to be wholly left to the 
crown. 1779 Forrest Vov. N. Guinea 215, I informed him 
it was a delicato affair, advising him to say nothing about 
it. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desf. II. 8, I saw clearly 
that Amrut Rao’s situation was delicate. x86o Motley 
Net her l. (1868) I. vii. 443 His mission was a delicate one. 

III. Endowed with fineness of appreciation or 
execution. 


10 . Exquisitely fine in power of perception, fccl- 
ing, appreciation, etc. ; finely sensitive. 

a 1M3LD. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) E iij, He 
was but of tender age, and not of great dclycatc vnderstand- 


ynge. 1581 Pettik Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 04 b, To 
their delicate eares to heare what men saie, they laclce [etc.]. 
<•1680 Beveridge Semi. (1729) I. 338 Then our minds .. 
would be always kept in so nnc, so delicate a temper. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. a P a A very delicate Observer of what 
occurs to him in the present World. x8$6 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. v. v. 9 5 A delicate ear rejoices in the slighter and 
more modulated passages of sound. 1873 Manning Mission 
H. Ghost 1 , 26 Let us learn then to have a delicate conscience. 

b. Of instruments : So finely made or adjusted 
as to be responsive to very slight influences; finely 
sensitive. 

x8as Imison Sc. ^ Art l. 34 Very delicate balances are not 
only useful in nice experiments Tetc.]. 1849 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connect. Phys . Sc. xxxvi. 386 A structure so delicate 
that it would have made the hundredth part of a degree 
evident. X871 B. Stewart Heat 9 193 Our instruments are 
doubtless very delicate, but . . the most refined apparatus 
is far less sensitive for dark heat than the eye is for light. 

11 . Endowed with exquisitely fine powers of ex- 
pression or execution ; finely skilful. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poeste 1. viii. (Arb.) 33 Horace the 
most delicate of all the Romain Lyrickes. 1M4 Shaks. Oth. 
iv. i. 199, I do but say what she is : so delicate with her 
needle : an admirable Musitian. 1611 Tourneur A th. Trag. 
11. i. Wks. 1878 I. 42 O thou’rt a most delicate, sweete, 
eloquent villaine. X780 Cowper Table T. 653 Pope . . (So 
nice his ear, so delicate his touch) Made poetry a mere me- 
chanic art. 1 88 a Public Opinion 1 1 July 53/1 Tne artist is at 
his best, at his aelicatest and subtlest, in his water-colours. 

f b. Characterized by skilful action ; finely in- 
genious. Obs. 

1577 B. Goocic Heresbach's Hush. 11. (is 86) 76 An other 
more delicater way he speaketh of, which is . . laying the 
braunches in baskettes of earth . . obtaining Rootes betwixte 
the very fruite and the toppes. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 
x88 It were a delicate stratagem to shoo ATroope of Horse 
with Felt. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 11 The Budge it 
Ss a delicate trade. 

12 . Finely sensitive to what is becoming, proper, 
or modest, or to the feelings of others. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 103 Her . . admirable beautie, 
a delicate spirit, sweet behaviour and charitable acts surpass- 
ing child-hood. i7*x Tickell Li ft of Addison in Whs., Mr. 
Addison, .was. .too delicate to take any part of that [praise] 
which belonged to others. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) 
II. 301 (Case of Delicacy) We were both too delicate to com- 
municate what we felt to each other upon the occasion. 1836 
J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ix. (1853) 260 Appearances of a 
just ground for the imputation are so unambiguous that it 
were treason to truth to be delicate. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Showing or characterized 
by feelings of delicacy or modesty. 

18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. vii. 342 All parties re- 
commended a delicate and liberal treatment. 183a Ht. 
Martins au Ella of Gar. viii. 10a It would not have been 
delicate, I warrant, Mr. Angus. 1887 F. M. Crawford 
P. Pa toff ll. 83 It was evident from her few words and from 
YOL. III. 


the blush which accompanied them that this was a delicate 
subiect. 

IV. Comb.) as delicate footed , • handed , - looking 
adjs. 

1855 Tennyson Maud 1. viii. 11 The snowy banded, dilet- 
tante Delicate-handed prie.st. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. ix. 293 
A dclicatc-footcd dame. 

B. sb. 

1 1 . a. One addicted to a life of luxury, b. One 
who is dainty or fastidious in his tastes. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Isa. xlvii. 8 Now here thou these thingus. 
thou delicat, and dwcllende trosteli. 138a — Baruch iv. 20 
My delicatis [Vulg. delicat i met] or nurshid in delicts , 
walkiden sharp weies, 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 361 
(R.) If Lucullus were not a waster and a delicate given to 
belfy-cheare. 1709 Addison Tatltr No. 148 p 4 The Rules 
among these false Delicates are to be as Contradictory as 
they can bo to Nature. 

2 . A thing that gives pleasure (usually in pi.) : 
f a. gen. A luxury, delight. Obs. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations 1. xxiv, Than shal be flosshe pat 
hap hen in affliccion, ioy much more pan be pat hnp be 
norisshed in dclicats. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. in. xix. 
31 1 For to knowe and acquyre connyng scolers haue lefte 
and layde asyde ryhesses, delicates and al cases of body. 
X539 Cranmer in Strype Life 11. (1694) 347 Such as. .repute 
for their chief delicates the disputation of high questions. 
*593 Siiaks. 3 Hen. /'/, It.v. 51. x598Barcklfy/*>//V. Man iw 
(1003)345 The pompe and delicates used by the great estates 
of other ages. 1617 Rutherford Lett. (1862) T. 247 There 
is no reason that His comforts bo too cheap, seeing they arc 


delicates. 174a Young Nt. Th. viii. 819 Her ncctareous cup, 
Mixt up of delicates for cv'ry sense. 

b. A choice viand ; a dainty, delicacy. 
c X450 Merlin 6 Yef we hadde but a mossed brede, we 
haue more ioyc and delyte than yc haue with allc the 
dclicatys of the worldc. 1536 Ptlgr. Perf ( W. dc W. 1531) 
70 b, To be admytted to the kynges ownc tabic, and to taste 
of his devntyue delycates. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. 
(16s o) 326 Hunger cooks all meats to delicates. 1676 Shad- 


(1659) 326 Hunger cooks all meats to delicates. 1676 Shad- 
WRI.I. Pirtuoso in, Cheshire-checse. .seems to be a great 
delicate to the palate of this animal, 17x0 Si kkle latter 
No. 251 P4 Reflections, .which add Delicates to the Feast 
of a good Conscience. x8»o Kratb Eve St. Agnes xxxi, 
7 ’hcse delicates he heap’d with glowing hand On golden 
dishes. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 204 And many such 
a delicate As goddesses in old time ate. 

to. Of a person : The delight, joy, darling. Obs. 
rare “ l . 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxiv, The Emnerour Titus.. for his 
lernynge and vertue, wax named the delicate of the worldc 
[amor et deliciat huntani generis]. 

t De licate, v. rare. Obs. [f. Delicate a .] 
To render delicate. 

1614 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) 69 They doe 
dillicate and mollific the flesh. 

Hence Dedicated fpl. a. 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Windmvs 125 These 
delicatcd muslins rather seem Than be, you think? 

Delicately (de'likrtli), adv. [f. Delicate a. + 
-I.Y 2 .] In a delicate manner. 

1 1. In a way that gratifies the senses, esp. the 
palate ; sumptuously, luxuriously ; daintily, fasti- 
diously. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 184 Drynkc noujte ouer delicatly 
ne to dene noyther. Ibid. B. xiv. 250 He . . doth hym nou^te 
dyne delycatly ne drynke wyn oft. 1433 Misyn FireofLcn>e 
26 pat I wald not abyde hot wher imyght be delicately 
fed. 1553 Eden Decades 117 Bores fleshe wherwith they 
fedde them selues dilycatcly. 1376 Fi kming Panopl. Ep/st . 
29a You have received mee honorably, sumptuously and 
delicatly. x6xx Bible i Tint. v. 6 She that liucth in plea- 
sure [ margin , delicately] is dead while she liueth. 1630 J fr. 
Taylor Holy Living ii. 9 1# 57 Fat not delicately or nicely. 

b. With enervating or weakening luxury or in- 
dulgence ; effeminately, tenderly. 

128a Wyclip Prov. xxix. at Who dclicatli [delicate 1 fro 
childbed nurshith his seruaunt, afterward shal fcclcn hym 
vnobcisaunt. 1551 Hllokt, Delicately, laute, molhter, 
muliebriter. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits r, Char. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 58 The young coxcombs of the Life Guaids deli- 
cately brought up. 1893 H. Dalziel Dis. Dogs (ed. 3)28 Not 
so liable to attacks of cold as the more delicately reared. 

2. fa* In a way that gives pleasure or delight; 
delightfully, beautifully (obs.). b. * With soft 
elegance 1 (J.) ; with exquisite or graceful fineness, 
softness, etc. Opposed to coarsely . 

1377-87 Holinshed Ireland an. 153s (R.) He was . . deli- 
catclic in each limb featured. 1698 Fryer Ate. E. India 
4 P. 19a The Moors build with Stone and Mortar . . making 
small shew without, but delicately contrived within. 1733 
Pope Ep. Lady 43 Ladies . . ’Tis to their Changes half their 
charms we owe; Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 
1760-7* tr. Juan 4- Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 54 The fox here 
is not much bigger than a large cat ; but. delicately shaped. 
18* x Clare VhT. Minstr. II. 61 Ye cowslips, delicately pale. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 407 The more delicately or- 
ganised mind of Halifax. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan Der. HI. 
xxxv. 39 The delicately-wrought foliage of the capitals. 

3. Softly, lightly ; with light or delicate touch, 
gently; with delicacy of feeling. Opposed to 
roughly . 

s6xi Bible i Sam. xv. 32 And Agag came vnto him deli- 
cately [Coverd. tenderly, Genev. pleasantly]. 1677 S. Lee 
Triumfh of Mercy in Spurgeon I' re as. Dav. Ps. cv, 19-21 
Joseph s feet were hurt in irons, to fit him to tread more 
delicately in the King’s Palace. 18*3 J. Neal Bro. Jona • 
than III. 3x8 Death in his great mercy, .had breathed upon 
it very delicately. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 19 The 
thorny subject which they were delicately shunning in their 
conversation. 1834 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 411 Blame 
which, though delicately expressed, was perfectly intel- 
ligible. 


4 . In a way that is sensitive or responsive to the 
slightest influences; sensitively; with nice exactness. 

1791 Mrs. Radclipfb Rom. f'erest i, Whose mind was 
delicately sensible to the Itcauties of nature. 1793 Hkddokm 
Calculus 193 The least degree of heat then produce* the 
motd violent effects upon the fibres thus delicately initable 
18 am S. Lover Handy Andy xx. 179 A very delicately- 
balanced scale of etiquette. 1879 Cassell's Techn. hdut. I. 
187 How delicately the adjustment of the pressure can be 
made with this apparatus. 

Delioateness (de-likAnte). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of* being delicate, delicacy. 
The opposite of* roughness, coarseness , gross ness. 

1530 Vausgr. 212^2 Dclycatenes*e,yW<*«<f/xr. 155* Huloft, 
Delicatenes, mollnia. molltctes , muliebritas. 1555 F.dfn 
Decades 49 They fynde the lyke softenes or delicatenes to 
bee in herbes. 1398 Stow Surr. x . (1603) 80 They which 
delight in delicatenesse may lie satisfied with as delicato 
dishes there an may be found elsewhere. x6xx Bibi e Dent 
xxviii. 56 The tender and delicate woman .. which would 
not aduenture to set the sole of her foole vpon the ground, 
for delic»tenev*e and temlernesse. 1670-98 Lassi t.s Voy. 
Italy Pref. 19 Any young tiavcllcr should leave behind him 
. . all delicateness and eflfeminateness. 1678 Trans. Crt. 
Spain 21 The delicateness of our Young Prince suffered him 
not to bear the Fatigue, 17*7 Bradlfy ham. Did. s. v. 
Epilepsy , Young Children arc more subject to the Falling- 
Sickness .. by Reason of the Delicateness of the Nerves. 
1873 Daily Ne'iys 21 Aug., To borrow the delicateness of 
[this] French idiom. 

II Delic&tesse (delikftte’s). [mod. F. delicat esse 
(1564 in Hatzf.\ f. delicat Delicate : cf. It. deli- 
catczza , and older pop. F. words like justesse , 
vilcsse , etc.] Delicacy. 

1698 Vanbrugh Ptov. Wife 1. ii. 150 But I have too much 
dllicattsse to make a practice on’t. 1704 Swift T. Tub ii. 
40 All which required abundance of finesse and delicatessc 
to manage with advantage. 1706 Farquhar Recruit. Off. 
Epil., The French found it a little too tough for their ddi- 
catesse. t i8*4 Syd. Dobell Balder xxv. 186 Let delicatessc 
Weave his thin cuticle, and mesh him in. 

t De lioative, a. Obs . In 5 delyoatyf. [a. 
OF. delicatif. -ive. dainty, exquisite.] Of the nature 
of delicacies ; dainty. 

1491 Caxton Pitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) v. iii. 337 b/2 
Scene no metes oucr dclycyous nc dclycatyf. 

fDeTicatu.de. Obs. rare. — Delicatknesh. 

17*7 Bailey II, Deluatudc , delidousness. 1773 in Ash. 
t Delice. Obs. Forms: 3-7 delioe, 3-6 -yoe, 
4 -ijna, 5 -la, -ys, -yao ; //. 3-7 delioes, 4-5 -icia, 
4 -leys, 5 -yoyet, 5-6 -yces. [a. OF. delhe masc. 

L. delictum , and OF. delices fem. pi. L. dclicitr } 
-as, delight, pleasure, charm ; f. deliepre to allure, 
entice, delight. (The L. words have the form of 
the neuter sing, and fem. pi. of an adj. *deliciu\ 
charming, alluring. L. had also the fem. sing. 
delieia , whence It. delizia , Sp., Pg. delicia delight.] 

1 . Delight, pleasure, joy, enjoyment. 

<1 IMS Ancr. k. 340 Vor his delices, he sci 5 , bcofi forto 
wunicn * F.t delicie mee cum filiis hominum. 

Wyclif Gen. il 8 Ihe Lord God had plawntid paiadisc of 
deliee fro bigynnyng. 1430 Lydg. Chrou. Troy 111. xxviii, 
Causinge the ayre enuyron be dclyse To resemble a very 
paradyse. 1433 Misyn Eire of Love 96 pe delis of endlcs 
lufe. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Lady e 174 In thy dclyces holy 
mother of God. 16x4 T. Adams DrriCs Banquet 3 If she 
discoucrs the greene and gay flowers of dchcc. 1636 Jeu. 
Tavi or in Four C. Eng. Lett. 104 My dcliccs weie leally 
in seeing you scvctc and unconcerned. 1685 Rvfivn Mu. 
Codolphin 47 The love of God and delices ol Religion. 

b. spec. Sensual or worldly pleasure; voluptu- 
ousness. 

a i**5 Ancr. R. 368 pet hco gleowede & gomede .. & 
liuede in delices? 1340 Aycnb. 34 pe gu odes of hap byep 
he^nesscs, richcsses, delices, and prospentes. c 1386 Ch auclk 
Pars. T. P 133 For ccrtls dcliccs ben pc appetites of py fyuc 
wittes. 1401 Pol. Poems < Rolls) 1 1 . 50 Take $e Cristes croxKe, 
he saith, and counte wc delices cluye. 153a More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 535/2 Paule xayde of wanton wiedowes. that 
the wiedow which liueth in dclyces, is dead cucn whyle she 
liueth. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 111. x. 106 No smooth and 
effeminate delices for itching cars. 

2 . Something that affords pleasure ; a delight. 
24.. Pol. Rtl . 4 L. Poems (1866) 248 To don hym sorwe 

was here delys [rime prys]. *584 Haward Eutropius vu. 
73 Hee was called the love and dcliccs of mankyndc. 1664 
Evelyn tr. Frcart's Archit. Ep. Dcd. 15 S. Germain's and 
Versailles, which were then the ordinary residence and d« - 
lices of the King. 1779 Swinburne Trav. Spain xxxtv. ( 1 
Zehra, with all its dcliccs, is erased from the face of the eartn. 

b. A dainty, delicacy. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 195 b/! She had no thynge but 
barly brede and sometyme bencs. the whichc . . xhe etc for allc 
delyccs. 1509 Buttes Dyets arte Dinner A .1 viij, There 
with Cates, Dcliccs, Tabacco, Mcll. 165* ^. B. Siafylton 
Herodian 91 Whence many Fragrant Spices Are brought 
to us, as rare and choise Delices. 

IJ Spenser stresses de l ices, perhaps by confusion 
with Df.licies. 

1590-6 Spknsf.r F. Q. ii. v. 28 And now he has pourd out 
his ydle mynd In daintie drliccs, and lavish joyes. Ibid. 
iv. x. 6 An island strong, Abounding all with delices most 
rare. Ibid. v. Iii. 40. 

t Deli ciat*, v. Obs. rare. [Formed after OF. 
dMicier ( 1 2-1 6th c.), trans. to rejoice, reft, to enjoy 
oneself, feast, med.L. deliciart to feast, 1. L. delicia, 
: see Delice, and -ate 3 .] 

1 . intr. To take one’s pleasure, enjoy oneself, 
revel, luxuriate. 

1633 A. H. Partheneia Sacra 18 (R.) When Flora is dis- 
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po*ed to dcliciate with her minions. 16780 dwortii Intel/. 
Spt. 81 1 These Evil Demons therefore did as it were Deli- 
ciato and Epicuri/t* in them. 

2. trans. To fill with delight, render delightful, 
delight. 

1658 R. Franck X<’> th Mem (1821)77, 1 perceive you dis- 
ordered, but not much deliciatcd. Ibid. 122 Whilst the 
birds haimomuudy iklu-iat the air. 

+ De licies, sb. //. Oh. rare. [ad. L. delicts ' , 
-ax: if. Deuce.] = Dklicf.n, delights; joys; 
dainties. 

*597 TV/I /V. Return fr. P amass. 11. 111. iv. 1355 Inspire 
mu st r«*ii t bt with some rare delii ics, Or lie dismount thee 
fmm thy »o<Iiatit coach. 1607 Walkington Ofit. Glass 9 
Cli.uoti ami Atropos are tomd to call me away from my 
tklu'icH. 

t DeliciO’Sity. Ohs. rare. In 5 -ioaite, 
-iousite, dilioiousito. [f. Delicious or its L. 
or Fr. equivalent. A med.L. *delicihiliis and OK. 
*deliciousetf were prob. used, though not yet re- 
gistered.] The quality of being delicious, or of 
affording delight; cotter, something in which this 
quality is embodied; a delicacy, a luxury. 

c 1440 Gesta Rout. Ixiii. 274 (Had. MS.) To^ abide still 
with l»c deliuousites. J bid., As ofte as the flessh is oucrcomc 
with diliciousites. c 1449 Pvt ock Refir. 355 To spelce and 
write tho wordia in sum gaynes and bewte or in sum deli- 
ciositc. 

Delicious (dfli jos), a. Also 4-6 -yci-, -icy-, 
-yoy-, -ous, -owse, dilicious(e, 5 dylycy-, 6 de- 
licius, di-, 6- 7 dolitioua, 7 delishous. [a. OK. 

and Anglo-Kr. delit ious (later K. dclicteus, -cux ) -* 
Vx. delii ios } Sp . delicioso, li.de/izioso, ad. late L. 
dclicids-tts delicious, delicate (Augustine), f. L. de- 
lit it. t -w: see Deuce and -ous.] 

1. Highly pleasing or delightful ; affording great 
pleasure or enjoyment. 

In mod. use, usually less dignified than ‘delightful and 
expressing an intenser degree and lower quality of pleasure. 

c 1300 A. Alt's. j8 Thro wondres, of worm and be.st, Deli- 
cious^ hit is to lest, c 1374 Chaim i u Foeth. 11. iii. 36 pise 
ben fairc pinges . . and only while pel ben herd. ]«*i hen de- 
liciouse. c 1534 tr. Pol. Yerg. Fug. J/tsl. (Camden) I. 20 
Plrnti of deln ms livers, plensaunthe watcringe there feldcs. 
163 a I .ITHGOW Trav.y 222 A Delicious incii cling Hnibour, 
inclos'd within the middle of the Towne a 1661 Fuller 
I I'orf/t ses (i$4o) III. 283 [Guy's Cliff] a most delicious place, 
so that a man in many miles riding cannot meet so much 
variety, as there one furlong doth afford. 174a Collins 
Fclog. i. 24 Each gentler lay, delicious to your eyes. 1824 
Dihdin Ltbr. ( omfi. 6u A delicious array of Miltonic trea- 
sures. 1861 O’Cukry M. S. Materials Aw. Irish Htst. 263 
The delicious strains of the harp. 1879 Farkak St. Paul 
(1883) j49 A green delicious plain. 

b. Intensely amusing or entertaining. 

164a Milton Afiol. Smect. viii. Wks. (1847) 9*/* Deli- 
cious J he had that whole Bcvic at command whether in 
Morrii e or at May-pole ; whilst I . . left so impoverish'd 
of what to say, ns to turn my Liturgy into my Lady's 
Psalter. 1851 Ruskin Stones yen. (1874) L App. 362 The 
strut of the foremost cock, lifting one leg at right angles to 
the other, is delicious. 1833 Kingsley Hyfiatia vi. (1879) 7* 
A delicious joke it would have been. 

2. Highly pleasing or enjoyable to the bodily 
senses, esf . to the taste or smell ; affording exquisite 
sensuous or bodily pleasure. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 9287 Pat savour sal be ful plen- 
teuouse, And swa swete and swa delicious, c 1400 Maundev , 
(Roxb.) xv. 71 Ane oper mancr of drinkc glide and delicious. 
<1440 York Myst. xxix. 76 Itt is litourc full delicious. 
c x<3* DlwivS Introd. Fr . in Falser. 921 A quyete slcpe is 
right necessary and delyuous. 1548 Hall Lhron. 230b, 
In the same delii ious climate. 1634 SikT. Hlrbekt 7 rat'. 
183 Bananas or Plantnncs. the fruite. .gives a most delicious 
taste and rellish. 1667 Mil ton P. L. ii. 400 The soft deli- 
cious Air. 173* Bfrkio kv ALifihr. 1. % 1 Wc walked under 
the delicious shade of these trees. 1847 Emerson Refir. 
Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 274 In Valencia the 
climate is delicious, 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. if. x. 31 There 
is something in the word delicious which may be said to 
comprize a reference to every species of pleasant taste, 

+ 3. Characterized by or tending to sensuous in- 
dulgence ; voluptuous, luxurious. Oh. 

a 1340 Hampolf. Psalter lx. 6 Dcliciousc affecciouns of 
flescly lust <*1450 Knt. de la Tour GW) 54 The flesshe 
is tempted by delii ious metes and drinkes, the whiche bene 
lctrrcs and kindelcrs of the hrondcs of lecheryc. 1563 
Horn Hies 11. Fasting i. (1859)280 An abstinence, .from all de- 
licious pleasures and delectations worldly. 163s Lithgow 
Trav . 1. 23 Forsaking the delicious lives of the effeminate 
AlTricans. *631 3 J er. Taylor Scrm. for 1 "ear < 1678) 339 
The habitual Intemperance which is too commonly annexed 
to festival and delicious Tables. 

+ b. Of persons: Addicted to sensuous indul- 
gence; voluptuous, luxurious, dainty. Obs . 

1393 Gower (Vw/ III. 33 If that thou understode, What 
is to ben delicious, Thou woldcst nought ben curious, r 1450 
Mirour Salitacieun 914 Of mctc nor drinke was sho ncure 
yhit diliciouse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 116/2 Thyse 
moncko. ben ouer delycious. 1530 Pa lags. 309/2 Dclyciouse, 
daynty mouthed or dclyrute. 1598 Svlvkster Du Bartns 
u. 1. Eden (1641) 84/1 Idleness .. Defiles our body, Yea 
sobiest men it makes dilicious. 1680 Morden Geog. Reef. 

( 1 68 s) 7 1 1 he Gentry arc.. Costly in their Apparel, Delicious 
in their Diet. x68z W. Robertson Phrased. Get, t, (1693)448 
A delicious mouth or palate. 

Deliciously (aflrjasli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a delicious manner. 

1. So as to afford intense pleasure; delightfully, 
t 1386 Chaucer S?r.'s T. 71 Herknynge hise Mynstrals 
hir thynges pleye Bcforn hym at the bord deliciously. 1485 


Caxton Chat. Gt. 19 He .. repaired the places ryght de- 
lycyously. 1747 Carte Hitt. Eng, I. 577 No cost being 
spared either to purchase the greatest rarities, or to dress 
them deliciously. 179a A. Young Trav. France 259 There 
was something so deliciously amiable in her character. 1863 
E. C. Clayton Queens of Sottg II. 322 Her soicc was in- 
variably pure, true, and deliciously sweet. x86s Living- 
stone Zambesi v. 106 Tho air was deliciously cool. *883 
Manch. Exam 19 Dec. 5/3 The explanation is deliciously 
grotesque. 

b. With intense delight or enjoyment. 

1696 Stanhope Chr. Pattern { 17x1) 390 Yet does He.. Im- 
portune us to sit and eat deliciously with him. ypaARtflex, 
upon Rid u ule 339 He deliciously imbibes the Eiogies that 
arc given him. 1790 Southey Love Elegies iv, O'er the pace 
of Love's despair, My Delia bent deliciously to grieve. 1804 
Skeat I ’h land's Poems 294 Beneath its shade he oft would 
sit And dream deliciously. 

t 2. Luxuriously, voluptuously, sumptuously. 

*303 R. Brunnk llandl. Synne 207 1. 6617 Ano]>er spyce 
ys yn glotonyc, To ete ouer delycyusly. c 1340 Hamiole 
Prose l'r. iii. 6 A *onge man. . vn-cnastcly and uelycyousely 
lyfandc and full of many synnys. 1 1400 Rom. Rose 6729 ff 
he have peraventure . . Lyved over deliciously. f i557 N. T. 
(Gcnev.) Luke xvi. 19 A ccrtayne rychc man, widen . . fared 
deliciously euery day 1634 Sir T. Hr rukrt Trav. 103 The 
King . . deliciously tooke his pleasure. *690 J. Palmfr in 
Andros /tails I. 54 Did his Excellency lye upon Beds of 
Down, and fare Dclishously every day ? a x8oo Cowpf k Iliad 
(ed. a) xxiv. 56 The lion . . Makes inroad on the flocks, that 
he may fare Deliciously at cost of mortal man. 
t 3. With fondness, fondly. Oh. 

ex 400 Test. Live 1. (1560) 275 b/2 She [Love] tan delici- 
ously mcc comfort with sugred words, a 1440 round. St. 
Barthol. 61 Ills hors, that so deliciously he louyd, and so 
negligently hadde lost. 14^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 143 h/i 
An heremyte . . rcteyned pothvng but a entte wyth wnyche 
he playde oftc and hcldc it in his lappe delyciously. 

Deliciousneta (d/li psnos). [f. as prec. -f 

-NESS.l 

1. The quality of being delicious, or highly 
pleasing (now esf. to the senses) : see the adj. 

1398 Trevisa Harth. De P. R, vi. xxiii. (1495) 213 Delycy- 
ousnes of all that ix <;ettc on the horde, c 1400 Test. Love 
Prol. (15 60) 271 b/2 Many men there been, that with ceres 
openly sprad, so inoch swalowen the deliciousnes.se of jestes 
and of ryme. 259a Shake. Rom. Jul. 11. vi 12 The sweet- 
est honey Is loathsome in its owne delieiousnesse. a x6ja 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. i. 12 There is an inward sweetness and 
delieiousness in divine truth, which no sensual mind can 
taste or relish. *75* Johnson Rambler No. 127 F4Thcdelici- 
ousnes* of case commonly makes us unwilling to return to 
labour, i860 IIawi Horne Marble Faun xxiv, There was a 
deliciousness in it that eluded analysis. 

+ b. (with//.) A delight. Gbs. 

1740 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Meth. * Papists (1754) I. 57 
A Woman quite deserted, and the Vein of her .Spiritual 
Dcliciousnesses dried up in her Aridities. 

1 2. Voluptuousness, luxuriousnesa, luxury. Oh. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxvi. iox (Harl. MS.) He foiowiihe 
dcliciousnex of the fleshc. 1579 Lyly Eufhues (Arb.) 179 
Philautus, hath giuen ouer himsclfe to all deliciousne*se, 
desiring, .to be dandled in the laps of Ladycs. x$8o North 
P/utanh (1676) 37 He thought . . to banish out of the 
City nil insolency, envy, covetousness, and deliciousne&s. 
1650 Jlr, Taylor Holy Living (1727) 242 Do not seek for 
dcliciousnesss and sensible consolations in the actions of 
religion. 

+ 3. Fondness for what gives pleasure. Oh. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 35 So great was 
the ucliciousnes of thy mouth. 

t Delrcity. Obs. rare. In 5 -ycyto. [A non- 
etymological formation from Djslice : see -ity.] 
Deliciousness, delightfulness. 
c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) 111. 72 Martha, ful [of] bewte and 
of delycvte. Ibid. ill. 2039 And have fed me with fode of 
most defyeyte. 

Delict (d/li'kt). [ad. L. del id -urn fault, offence, 
crime, prop, subst. use of neuter sing, of pa. pple. of 
dUinqulfre to fail, commit a fault: see Delin- 
quent.] A violation of law or right ; an offence, 
a delinquency. 

*5*3 in W. H. Turner Select . Rec, Oxford 43 Their delicU 
and offenses. 1594 Parsons Lottfer. Success, n. ix. 209 In 
al criminal aflfayres and punishing of delict cs. 1613 R. C. 
Table Alfih. (ed, 3), Delii te t fault, small offence, 1649 Jkr. 
Taylor Gt. Exemfi. n. ix. 117 When the SupremePower 
either hath not power to punish the delinquent, or may 
missc to have notice of the delict, a 1734 North Ea am, u. 
v. 9 43 (1740) 340 Whereby the proper Officer may be 
brought to answer for the Delict. 183a Austin Jurisfir , 
(1879) 1. 44 Acts, forbearances and omissions which are viola- 
tions of rights or duties are stylet! delicts, injuries or offences. 
1871 Markby El cm. Law § 157 The French code ..is no 
more explicit on the subject of delicts than Blackstone on 
the subject of civil injuries to which they correspond. 

b. In flagrant delict : transl. Lat. in flagrante 
delicto , Fr. eti flap-ant dtflif, in the very act of com- 
mitting the offence. 

1*77* Junius Lett. Ixviii. (1875) 327/1 A person, .taken in 
delicto , with the stolen goods upon him, is not 
bailable.] x8«o Scott Ivanhoe xxxvi, Taken In the flagrant 
dehet by the avowal of a crime contrary to thine oath. 1837 
Sir F. Palgrave Merck, tjr Friar (1844)121 Cases of flagrant 
delict . . required no other trial than the publicity . . of the 
f act - *®9* 9 ’ Lavard Life C. Keene I. 4 [She] resorted 
to all the time-honoured means of catching scholars in 
flagrant delict. 

Delictual (dni kti/^l), a. rare. [f. Df.lict 
or L. delictum , after effectual \ etc,] Of or belong- 
ing to a delict. 

w®7*i£? STK Gut** n. Comm. (ed. 3) 303 Both Mora . . and 
Mala fide possessio have a delictual character. 


DELIGHT. 

Delie, delye, a. Oh. rare. [a. F. dUU 
(13th c, in HatzT.), early ad. L. deliedt-us , on the 
analogy of popular formations like plic&tus , flit. 
(An a living word delicdtus passed through to 
deVcato , Sp. delgado , Cat. and Pr. delgat, OF. delgid , 
delgid, delji t mod.F. dial, deugfi, dougi. A third 
and still later adaptation is dflicat: see Delicate.)] 
Delicate, fine. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. t. i. 5 Her clones weren maked of 
ry)t delyc ^redes. c 1413 Govt. Lord schi fits 88 Ffor delye 
binge ys more worth bin greet, and bynne more worth ban 
py eke. [169a Coles, Dr /y, little. Old word .— Hence In Ker- 
sey, Bailey, Ash, etc.] 

Deligated (de-ligrUod), ///. a. Surg. [f. L. 
deligat-us bound fast (see next) + -ed.] Tied with 
a ligature, as an artery. 

1840 R. Liston Elettt. Surg. (ed. a) 204 The immediate 
effect of a tightly-drawn ligature is to divide the internal 
and middle coats at the deligated point x9$9 Todd Cycl. 
Ana/. V. 330/1 With deligated salivary ducts. 

Deligation (delig^Tan). [ad. L. * de ligation- 
em, n. of action lrom deligare to bind fast, bind up, 
f. De- I. 3 +ligdre to bind. Cf. mod.F. difligation 
in Surgery. In sense a, taken in sense of med.L. 
disligart , OF. de slier } mod.F. d flier to untie: see 
De- 1. 6.] 

I. 1 . Surg. + a. Bandaging ; a bandage. Obs. 

x66x Lov kll Hist. A Him. 4 Min. 340 By reason of tumours 

or deligation. *676 Wiseman Surg. (J.), The third intention 
is deligation, or retaining the parts so joined together. 1798 
W. Blair Soldier * s Friend 33 Useful for the temporary ae* 
ligation of wounds. 1837 Dunglison Did, Med. 282 s v. 
Deligation , The deligation of wounds formerly embraced 
tho application of dressings, &c. . .Deligation is nardly ever 
used now ns an English word. 

b. The tying of an artery, etc. with a ligature. 
1840 R. Liston Eletn. Surg. 11. (ed, a) 477 For aneurism at 
the angle of the jaw, the point of deligation must in a great 
measure depend on the size of the tumour 1884 Braith- 
wait r Retrospect Med, LXXXVIII. 22 Deligation of large 
Arteries by application of two ligatuies, and division of the 
Vessel between them. 

II. f 2 . An unbinding, loosening. Oh. 

1630 Asiimolk Chym. Collect. 73 In such a Dissolution 
and naturall Sublimation, there is made a deligation of the 
Elements. 

+ Deli'gature. Obs. [f.L. deligare (see prec.), 
after ligature : see -URK.] A bandage. 

x6xo Darrough Meth. Phyetck m. Hi. (1639) l8 3 He must 
use apt and convenient deligatures and trusses. 

Deligent, obs. form of Diligent. 

Delight (d/loi t), sb. Forms : 3-6 delit, (3 
delijt),4~6 delyt(e, -lite, (5 dolytte, 6 dellyte), 
6- delight. £ME. delit % a. OF. delit {-eit) f ( — Pr. 
delict f Sp. delate , It. dilefto), f. stem of deliter vb. 
The etymological delite is found as late as 1590, 
but earlier in 16th c. it had generally been sup- 
planted by delight , an erroneous spelling after light } 
flight , etc.] 

1 . The fact or condition of being delighted ; 
pleasure, joy, or gratification felt in a high degree. 

a xsss Ancr. R. 272 So sone so me . . let J>cne lust gon in- 
ward & delit waxen, a 1240 Ureisnn in Cott. Horn. 201 pc 
muchele delit of bine swetnesse. C1340 Cursor M. 8164 
(Fairf.)pai hailsed him w»b grete delite. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 335 To lyuen in delit was cuere his wone, For he 
was Epicurus owene sone. 1359 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clar - 
ewe xxxix, In study set his hole delite. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 
111. ii. 145 Sounds, and sweet aires, that giue delight and 
hurt not. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 73 The gratification 
itself of every natural passion must be attended with delight. 
*7,93 Coleridge Poems , The Rose , He gazed ! he thrilled 
with deep delight ! i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 38, I had read 
with delight Coleridge’s poem. 

b. Phr. To take or have delight ( in a thing, in 
doing \ to do). 

t To have delight was formerly used ns = to desire, Fr. 
avoir envie (see quots. 1470, 1477). 

c iays Hali Meid, 7 And habbefl mare delit berin pen 
anie odre habbcS i likinge of ]>e worlde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
?3339,(Cott.) Bot suld bai haf a gret delite, To sc bam setlid 
in pair site, ci 47© Henry Wallace viil 1636 The nobill 
king . . Had gret delyte this Wallace for to se. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dittos i, 1 had delyte & axed to rcae some 
good historye. 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour D vj, The delite 
that men take in the savour and etyng of them. *1569 
Kincesmyi.l Con/ 7 . Satan (1578) 49 When be hath a delite 
in that that he doeth. c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. xxxvii. x As a 
decrepit father takes delight To see hit active child do deeds 
of youth. 163s J, Wright tr. Cantus’ Nature's Paradox 
i3 [He] took more delight in Arms than at his Book. 
1720 Adv. Cafit. R. Boyle 38 Gardening was what I always 
took delight in. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) III. 184 The 
branch of knowledge . . in which he takes the greatest 
delight. 

f lienee delight-taking. 

16x0 W. Sclatbr Expos, x TAsss. (1630) 468 Pleasure or 
delight-taking in the partie lotted. 

2 . Anything In which one take* delight, or which 
affords delight ; an object of delight ; a source of 
great pleasure or joy. 

a isss Ancr. R . xoe pes cos . . I* a swetnesse & a delit of 
heorte. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Conte. a6o Bot in his delytis 
settes his nert fast, c 140® Mavndev. (Roxb.) xv. 66 It es a 
place of delyte*. xm Shaks. Merry IV. v. v, 158 Why, 
Sir lohn, do you thtnlce . . that euer the deuill could haue 
made you our delight? 1897 Dryoen Virg, Past , v. 65 
Daphnis, the Fields Delight. 1709 Pops Ess. Crit. 124 Be 
Homer’s works your study and delight. 184* Macaulay 
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DELINEATE 


HitL Eh*. I. 396 The poetry and eloquence of Greece had 
been the delight of Raleigh and Falkland. 

8. The quality (in objects) which causes delight ; 
quality or faculty of delighting ; charm, delight ful- 
ness. Now only poet. 

Chaucer L. G. W. 1x99 Dido, With sadyl red en- 
broudit with delyt. itto-ao Dunbar Thistle $ Ron 145 No 
dour is so perfyt. So lull of vertew, ples&tts and delyt. c 1600 
Shaks. Sottn . cii. 12 Sweets grown common lose their dear 
delight 166a Gkrbikr Princ. 78 The Louver at Paris . . with 
the delight of the annexed Turneries. x8oa Words w. Poem, 
She was a Phantom of delight When first she gleamed upon 
my sight. 

Delight (dflai't), v . Forma : 3-7 delita, 4-6 
delyte, (4 delytte, 4-5 dllyte, 6 delyt), 6 de- 
lyght, 6- delight. [ME. delite-n, a. OF. deli tier 
(- leiticr , deter, - liter ) « Pr., Sp. delectar , Sp., Pg. 
deleitar , It. deleft are, dilettare : -L. deleetdre to 
allure, attract, delight, charm, please, freq. of deli- 
cbe to entice away, allure : cl. Delicious. The 
current erroneous spelling after light , etc. arose in 
the 16th c., and prevailed about 1575 : the Bible 
of 1611 occasionally retained delite d\ 

1. trans . To give great pleasure or enjoyment to ; 
to please highly. Frequently in pass, (const. 7 vitk, 
at, f in, or with in fin. V Also absol . 

c 1300 K. A Its. 5803 So ny ben dclited in that art That 
wery ne ben hy neuere cert, c 1374 Chaucer A not. 4 A re. 
266 But for 1 .. was so beay you to delyte. 1535 Fisher 
Wks. ( 1876) 366 The loue of this game delitelh him no muche. 
*576 Fleming Panopl. F.pLt. 151, 1 am mervclously de- 
lighted with merrie conccites. 1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. 1. 
(1676) 70 The stateliness of Houses . .delighteth the eye. 1673 
Ray journ. Low C. 395 The Italians arc greatly delighted 
in Pictures. 1704 Pore Spring 67 If Windsor-bhades delight 
the matchless maid. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 496 
Charles, .was delighted with an adviser who lmd a hundred 

f leasant . . things to say. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxil. 371 
f the money belonged to me, 1 should be delighted to keep 
it. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) I. 476, I was quite delighted 
at this notion, 
b. rtjl. •-* 2. 

1303 R. Brunnr Handl. Synne 3086 }yf |>ou delyte pe 
oftyn stoundcs, Yn horsy*, haukys, or yn noundes. c 1340 
Cursor M. 1360 (Fairf.) A-mong caymys kyn, j?at dclftct 
ham al to *yn. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 39 Lot . . Dilytcdc 
him in dnnke. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 
A gentylman. . whichc gretly delited hym in alle vertuouse 
. . thynges. 1611 Bim k 7 *s. cxix. 16, 1 will delight my selfe in 
thy statutes. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trait. 199 He has many 
Elephants with whose Majestic he greatly delights him- 
selfe. X74 a Collins Eclog. iii. 36 Fair happy maid !. . With 
love delight thee. x8a8 DTsrakli Chas . /, I. v. 95 A life of 
pleasure -to delight himself and to be the delight of others. 

2. intr. (for reft.) To be highly pleased, take 
great pleasure, rejoice : a. in or to do (anything). 

. a 1*35 After. R. 52 Eue. .iseih liine ucir, & ueng to deliten 
i pc biholdunge. a 13*3 Prose Psalter l[ij. 17 pou ne shalt 
noujt deliten in sacrifices, c X385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 415 
Yet hath he made lewde folke delyte To serue yow. a 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 3717 Suche we hauc dclyted in. 1535 John 
ap Rice in Four C. Eng. Lett. 33 He delited mochc in 
playing at dice and cardes. 1548 Hall Chron. 301 b, An 
inne, wherein he delighted muche to be. x6o$ Siiaks. Mach. 
11. iii. 55 The labour we delight in physicks pame. x6xx Bible 
Ps. lxviii. 30 Scatter thou the people that dclite in warre 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 16 They delight to dawbe and 
moke their skin glister with grease. 17x0 Steele & Addison 
Tatter No. 354 P 1 There arc no Books which I more dc- 
iTr * “ 


kind of man whom this system delights to honour, 

b. absol. (without const . ). 

1393 Gower Con f. 111. 243 And she ., So ferforth made 
him to delite Through lust. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas\. ii, 
Divers persons in sundiy wysc dclyght. 

O. trattsf. of things. 

1577 B. Googe HeresVach' s Hush, 1. (1586) 33 b, The Beane 
dehgntcth in riche and wel dounged ground. X697DAMPIKR 
Voy. I* iii. 34 The Manatee delights to live m brackish 
Water. 1849 Johnston Exp. Agric. n6 The hop delights 
in woollen rags. 

+ 8. trans. To enjoy greatly : -to delight in. 

a X45 0 Knt, dela 7>##r(i868) 63 The whiche makithe hym 
to desire and delite foule plesaunce of the synne of lechery. 
ZE91 Sylvester./?# Bart as 1. iv. (164 s) 34/^ Brave-mindcd 
Mars . . Delighting nought but Battails, blood, and murder. 
x6©» Basse Eleg. i. 3 Who lou'd no riot, tho delighted sport. 
16x8 1 . Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II, 285 Shcc often went 
with her husband part of those hunting journeys, delighting 
her crosbowe. 

Delightabld (d/bi-tab'l), a. rare. [f. De- 
light v. or sb. + -able : containing the same ele- 
ments as the ME. Delitable.] Affording delight 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxiv. to Queen of mountainous 
heights, of all Forests leafy, delightable. 

Delighted (dfbi-ted), ppl. a. [f. Delight v. 
and sb . + -ed.] 

1 . Filled with delight, highly pleased or gratified. 

Waller Oh His Majest/s Escape (R.), About the 
keel delighted dolphins play. 1857 Lowell A hove 4 Below 
1, What health there is In the frank Dawn's delighted eyes. 

+a. Endowed or attended with delight ; affording 
delight, delightful. Obs. 

With the first quot. cf. Delightful a, quot 1600. 

1693 Shaks. Meat, for M. hi. L iax This sensible warms 
motion to become A kneaded clod : and the delighted spirit 
To bath in fierie floods, or to recide In thrilling region of 
thicke-ribbed Ice. 1804 — Oth. t. ill 390 If Vertue no de- 
lighted Beautie lacke. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 104 By 
supping a delighted cup of extreame poyson. 1867 Pei matt 


City 4 C . Build. Ded., Your quick and delighted equitable 
dispatch of such Differences as have come before you. 1747 
Collins Passions 30 But thou, O Hope . . What was thy 
delighted measurer 

Delightedly, adv. [-LV 2.] In a delighted 
manner. 

1800 Coleridge Piecolom . 11. iv, Delightedly dwells he 
‘rnong fays and talismans. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ix. 
161 A man delightedly conscious of his wealth. 
Dftlighter (d/bi-tw). [*kk.] One who de- 
lights ; one who takes delight in (anything\ 

. ai6r/ Barrow Seimt. Wks. 1687 I. xvii, 350 A drhghtcr 
in telling bad stories. 1715 Land. Gat. No. 5160/9 All 
Persons that are delighters in Plants and Flowers. 1703 
Stanhope Paraphr. II. 366 To draw a greater Guilt, upon 
the Dclighter in, than upon the Commiter of, them. 

Delightful (d/bitful), a. Also 6 delyte-, 
delite-. [f. Delight {delite) sb. + -ful.] 

1. Affording delight; delighting; highly pleas- 
ing, charming. 

1330 Pal&gr. 309/2 Dclytefull, that moche delyteth, dr - 
liteux. X3S3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 3 marg., Oratour* 
muste use deiitefull wordes and saiges. 1590 Spenser F. O. 
1. iv. 4 Goodly galleries . . Full of Uire wmdowes and de- 
lightful bowres. 1659 D. Pell Im/r. Sea To Rdr. A vij, 
What delightfullcr thing ennst thou read than a Thcain or 
Subject of the Sea. X667 Milton P. L. 1. 467 Riinmon, 
whose delightful Seat Was fair Damascus. X779 Cowpek 
Lett. 31 Oct., Was there ever anything so delightful as the 
music of the Paradise Lost ? 1848 Dickens Dotnhey xxxv, 

That delightfullest of cities, Paris. 1870 Lovsell Study 
Wind. (1871) 1 One of the most delightful books in my 
father’s libiary. 

+ 2. Full of or experiencing delight ; delighting 
in, delighted with. Obs . 

a 1369 [see Delightfully al. X576 Fi 1 mino Panopl. Epist. 
393 Shake off that delightful! desire whiche you have to be 
ronversaunt in the Citie. x6oo C. Sutton Learn to Die 
(1634) *6 Too chilling a doctrine for our delightful dispo- 
sitions. x6oa Daniel Hymen's Tri. v. i, We .ire glad to sre 
you thus Delightful. X687 A. Lovell Bergeracs Com. Hist. 
34Thc Nymtm Eccho is so delightful with their Airs. 

DeUgntftdly (dflw-tfuli), adv. [f. prec. + 

-LY 2.] 

1. In a delightful manner ; in a way that affords 
delight ; charmingly. 

1580 Sidney Anadia 1. (R.), The flock of unsneakablc 
virtues, held up delightfully in that best builded fold, 1615 
Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 558 Those which Perfume the 
Aire most delightfully. 1788 Mad. D'Arulay Diary 2 Jan., 
My dear father was delightfully well and gay. 1848 C. 
Bronte J. Eyre x\\S\%Tg) 160 She sang delightfully: it was 
a treat to listen to her. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 281 
The air to-day is delightfully fresh. 

+ 2. With experience of delight, delightedly. 

at 569 Kingrsmyll Confl. Satan (1578) 7 It must shutte 
up tnine eyes from delightfully seeing sin. X678 Wanlky 
Ivond. Lit. World Ded. Aii, These things 1 have many 
times delightfully considered of. X7Ap C. Wesley Hymn , 
4 Forth in Thy Name', For Thee tfeliglit fully [to] employ 
Whate’er Thy bounteous grace hath given. 

DelightftllnaflS (d/brtfulnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS.] 

1. The state or quality of being delightful. 

X579 I.yly Euphues (Arb.) 49, I hope the delightfulnesse 
of the one wil attenuate ihe tediousnesseuf the other. 1674 
Playford Skill Mus. 1. 59 Which Musick, by its Variety 
and Dclightfulness, allaycth the Passions. 1777 Sir W. 
Tones Ess. i. 163 The dclightfulness of their climate. 1831 
Grevili.e Mem. Geo. 7^(1875) II. xv. 182, Admiration of 
the beauty and delightfulncss of the place. 

1 2. Of persons : The state ot being delighted or 
of feeling delight. Obs . 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1613) X48-9 But our desires’ tyran- 
nitall extortion Doth force vs there to set our chiefc delight 
fuinessc Where but a baiting-place is all our portion. x6o8 
Machin Dumb Knt . iv. i, llie Queen is all for revels; her 
high heart . . Bestows itself upon delightfulncss. 

Delighting (d/lai-tiq), Vbl. sb. [-ING I.] The 
action of the verb Delight ; delectation. 

a X3«S Prose Psalter xv. u Delitynges ben in hy ri^t bonde 
vnto h« ende. 1300-00 Dunbar Poems (1893) 311/34 Bcttir 
war lcif my paper quhyte, And tak me to vtnir dclyting. 
1381 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 37 Beautifying it both for 
further teaching, and more delighting. 1640 Sir R. Baklk 
in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. Ixxxiv. a His Tabernacles .. 
must needs work in me an infinite delighting. 

Delighting, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That delights 
(in the different senses of the verb\ 

1563 Form of Medit. in Liturg. Serv, Q. Flit. (1847) 5°4 
With wines, spices, silks, and other vain costly delighting 
things. X599 T. M[oufet] Silkwortnes 20 Full of delighting 
change, and learning greate. 18x4 Forgery lv. ii. Let me 
. .praise Heaven for the delighting pledge. 

Hence DelivhtlntfXy adv. 


dclightingly to Seguiri’s death. 1838 New Monthly Mag . 
XLVI. 425 Readers who delightingly believe, that [etc.]. 

Dolightle** (d/bi*tles), a . [-less.] Void 
of delignt ; affording no delight. (The opposite 
of delightful.) 

taSo Sidney Arcadia m. (i6as) 287 Turning away her 
feeble sight, as from a delightlexxe obiccL c 1730 Shkns tone 
Elegies xi. 8 And we, delightless, left to wander home ! 
1830 , Blackib ASschylus II. 16 For this thou shalt keep 
watch On this delightless rock. 

Delightsome (dtoi-uftn), a. Also 6 delyt-, 
delite*. [f. Delight sb . 4- -some.] ■■ Delightful . 
(In 1 7th c. in frequent use ; now only literary.) 


tgoe-to Dunbar Poems Ixiv. 2 Dclyuum Ivtlie of everie 
lustynes. 1378 Fleming Panopl. Fpist. 409 Up and about 
the pleasAunt and delightsome hillcv x6oi Whu k Mtrr. 
Mart. E \ b, Daie is delightsome in respect of night. 161 x 
Biblk Mai. iii. is Ye shall be a delightsome land. 1697 
Damimer Voy. I. xvi. 452 The whole Town was vrry dean 
and delightsome. X780 Sterne Setm. x. (1773) 64 when he 
reflected upon this gay delightsome structure. 1844 Mrs 
Browning / ision of Poets, A mild drlightMomc melancholy. 
1878 Shairp in Contemp. Rer>. 68s All who care lo visit . 
that delightsome land [the Scottish Bolder). 1891 Field 19 
Nov. 770/1 This delightsome, if quick-fleeting, season. 

Delrghtsomoly, adv. [f. piec. I -ly *.] In 
a delightsome manner j delightfully, joyously. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 237 The grassrhopper . . was 
drbghtbomly disposed, xooo St rfi.ft Count* te I arme mi. 
Ixi. 893 The misken . . singeth sweetly and delightsomely 
a 1603 T. Cariiskigiit Conjfut. Rhem. N. 1'. (1618)84 A man 
is willingly, desirously, and delightsomly holdeii vnder sinnr. 
x88«S 'Tennyson Bairn 4 Baton, I have not lived my life 
delightsomely. 

Deli*ght»omene«». [f. as prec. + -neks.] 

Dklightfulnkrs. 

Fleming Panopl, Epist. 419 The delightsomncsse of 
his oehaviours. 1679 T. Sidi.n ihst. Sevaritcs 11. i, A little 
Town called by the Inhabitants Cola, fiom the delij-htsom. 
ness of the place. x866 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive 1. 7J To 
repent into dcltghL and delightsomeness. 1883 J. Parker 
TyneCh. 334 Tell a stone-deaf man what music is ; dwell on 
its dclightsomeness. 

f Dt'ligible, a. Obs. [f. L, dclig-?re to choose 
+ -BLE.] Worthy to be chosen, desirable. 
x68o Hollincworih Pemt. J. Mat hetman 11 Those joys 
and pleasures which render humane life any ways dcligiblc. 

t Doli gnate, «’* nonu-wd, [f. L)k- II. 1 + 
L. lign-um wood.] trans. To deprive of wood. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iii. f 34 Dilapidating (or rather 
delignating his Bishoprick, cutting down the woods thcicof). 

+ Delimate, v. Obs — 0 [f. stem of L. del until- 
us filed off, f. De- I. a + lint are to file.] 

1 6a 3 Cockeram, Delimate, to file or shauc from off a 
thing. X656 in Blount Cloaogr. 

Delimit (d/li mit), v. [ft. F. dtlimit-cr (1773 
in Hatzf.), ad. L. deli mi tare to mark out as a 
boundary, f. De- I. 3 + limitare to bound, limes , 
limit- em boundary, limit.] trans. To maik or de- 
termine the limits of ; to define, as a limit or 
boundary. 

185a Giadstonic Glean IV. v. 144 Otbrr nations nrr to 
delimit for thcmnelvcs the possessions and status of the 
clergy. 1883 Times 10 Apr. 9 'lhc question of delimiting 
the Russo-Afghnn frontier. 

Delimitate (dflrmit^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L , delimitate \ see prec.] »picc. 

X884 Mamh. Fa am. 3 L)cc. 5/5 The territory of the Asso- 
ciation ns delimitated on an appended map. x8yx 7 imes 18 
May, The Commission to delimitate the frontier Ixftwcen 
Burmah and Siam. 

Delimitation (dflimit^-Jbnb [a. V. delimi- 
tation (1773 in llat7.f.), n. of action from delimiter 
to Delimit.] The action of delimiting ; the fact 
of being delimited ; determination of a limit or 
boundary ; esp. of the frontier of a tcri itory. 

1836 Sir H. Tayior Statesman xvi 116 The delimitation of 
those bounds within which a statesman’s dispensation should 
be confined. x868 Gladstone Juv. Mundt iv. (1869) no 
They [territorial names] came to signify districts of fixrd and 
known delimitation, 1884 Leeds Mercuty 1^ Mai., The de- 
limitation of the frontier of Turkestan and Kashgar. 

Delimitative (d/li mit^tiv), a. [f. dcllmitat 
ppl. stem of delimit arc to Delimit + -ivk.] Hav- 
ing the function of delimitation. 

x8 87 Spectator 3 Sept. 1171 A Dclimitativc Commission is 
to mark out the frontier. 

Delimitize: see De- II. 1. 
t Deli ne, Obs. Also 6 delyne. [ad. L. 
delined-rc : see Delineate. Cf. Aline v. f and mod. 
F. dd Under ( Littrc) .] trans. To mark out by lines ; 
to outline, sketch; = Delineate v. i, 2 . 

1589 I vu Fortif. 36 Proceede as in the delyning of a bul- 
warke. a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 523 A certain Plan 
had been delmeU out for a farther Proceeding. 

Delineable (d/li*nx,ab , l), a. rare. [f. L. de - 
lined -re to Delineate : see -hle.] Capable of 
being delineated. 

1661 Flltham Resolves , Lusoria , etc. Lett. xvii. 85 In 
either Vision there is something not delineable. 

t Dtlineament (d/li-ni, amCnt). Obs. [f. L. 
deltited-n ; see -went ; cf. lineament ,] The action 
of delineating, or an instance of this ; delinea- 
tion. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 57 The delincmmnt of 
wretenednesse. x6xs Seldkn Drayton's Poly-olb. xi Noles 
r8r For similitude of dclineamcnts and composturc. 1651 
H. More Antid. Ath. 11. v. (1712) 52 The more rude ana 
careless strokes and delineaments of Divine Providence. 

Deli neate, ppl. a. arch, or poetic, [ad. L. 
dclittedt-us , pa. pple. of dcltnedre : see next J De- 
lineated ; traced out, portrayed, described, etc. 
(Also used as a participle.) 

15 96 Kdw.III, 11. ii. 27 Still do 1 see in him delineate Hit 
mother’s visage. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (16581 247 
Such an even and delineate proportion. 16x9 Bainbkidgk 
Descr. late Comet 11 That forme which, .ia delineate in the 
planispheare. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide v. 508 (MS.) But 
where's the Muse can give delineate life To heavenly Thy rsa. 
1848 Bailey Festus Proem (ed. 3) 7/1 And for the soul of 
man delineate here. 

21* -3 



DELINEATE. 


Delineate (d/ 1 i*ni>*t), v. Also 6 delineat, 

6-7 deliniat(e. [f. ppl. stem of L. dclinedre to 
outline, sketch out, f. De- 1 . 3 + linedre to draw 
lines, tinea line: cf. deficit describe .] 

1 . trans. To tiacc out by lines, trace the outline 
of, as on a chart or map. 

i <59 \V. Cunningium Cosmogr. Clause 6 Geographic does 
deumat. and set out the universal earth. x6ia Dkayion 
t'oly-olk, A h, The Map, lively delineating to thee every 
tnountame, forrest, river und valley, itio Berkeley Princ. 
Hum. Knowl. § 137 When therefore I delineate a triangle 
on pnpci. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viii. 8400 Other 
currents .. delineated on [thel Plates. . 1870 F. K. Wilson 
C/t. Ltndnf, 61 The exact position is delineated on the 
plan. 

2 . To trace in outline, sketch out (something to 
be constructed') ; to outline; ‘to make the first 
draught of’ (J.). 

1613 R. C. TabU A iph. (cd. 3), Delineate, to draw the pro- 
poition of anything, ifai Milton Ch. Gold. it. (1851) 103 
God. .never intended to leave the government thereof de- 
lineated here in sui h curious art hitreture to be pntch't after- 
wards. 1670 Marvfll Carr, < liv. Wks. 1873-5 II, 338 Not 
willing nor picparcd to dcliniate hi* wliole proposal!. 1764 
Khd Inquity vi, § 15 173, I have endcavoutcu to delineate 
sulIi .1 process. 1875 Jowim Plato (ed. 2) V. 394 Our laws 
and the whole constitution of our state having been thus 
delineated. 

3 . 'To represent by a drawing ; to draw, por- 
tray. 

1610 Giiiiim Heraldry m. vii. (1660) 1 |o plants.. de- 
lineated with lims, sprigs, or hi .inches. 1646 SirT. Bkownf 
I' send . bp. v. xi 251 With the same reason they may de- 
lineate old Nestor like Adonis. 1704 Sullivan Pino Hat. 

1 1, They were accused of being Antnropomorphitcs ; define- 
nting t * . Almighty as they did with hands, with eyes, and 
with feet. 1865 Grotk Plato 1. i. 17 If horses or lions could 
paint, they would delineate thcii gods in form like them- 
selves. 

4 . fig. To portray in words; to describe. 

a 1618 Raleigh (J.V It followed^ to delineate the region 
in w-luch God first planted his delightful garden x68o J. 
Chambfrlaynk ( title ), Sacred Poem, Wherein the birth, 
Miracles, &c. of the Most Holy Jesus arc Delineated. 
1791 Roswlll Johnson Introd., When I delineate him with- 
out reserve. x868 Nkttleshii* Prawning Introd. 3 Great 
as is his power in delineating all human passion. 

Hence Deli neating vbl. sb. ; also altrib. 

*603 Drauon Par. lEarsu. lx, The Land-skip, Mixture, 
and Delineating*. 18x13 J. Bancot K Done. A musem. 142 The 
Delineating Ink. .for delineating upon stone. 

Delineation (d/lin/’i^Jan). Also 6-7 deli- 
niation, [ad. L. deli neat idn-em } n. of action f. 
delineate , to Delineate. So in F. (Parc, 1 6th c.).] 
The action or product of delineating. 

1 . The action of tracing out something by lines ; 
the drawing of a diagram, geometrical figure, etc. ; 
concr. a drawing, diagram, or figure. 

1370 Billinosi fy Euclid t. ii. 11 Whereupon follow diuers 
delineations and constructions. 1589 Puitkniiam Eng. 
Poesie 111. iv. (Arb.) 159 Declination , delineation, d intent ion. 
are scholasticall terincs in deede, and yet very proper. 1646 
Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep . v 1 viii. 114 In the delineations of 
many Maps of Africa, the River Niger exceedeth it about 
ten degrees in length. 1774 J. Bryant Myt/ioi. II. 234 The 
delineations of the sphere nave by the Greeks, .been greatly 
abused. x8ix Pinkerton Petral. I. 335 There arc generally 
several colours together, and these are arranged in striped, 
dotted, and clouded delineations. 

2 . The action of tracing in outline something to 
be constructed ; a sketch, outline, plan, rough draft. 
Usually /yf. 

1581 Marukck Bk. of Notes 939 Painters, .when they in- 
tend to paint a King, first draw out the proportion upon a 
table.. a man may by that delinintion. .rasely perceiuc that 
the Image of n King is there painted. 167ft Cudworih 
Intel/. Syst. 132 In the Seed is conteincd the Whole De- 
lineation of the Future man. 17x9 Woli-aston Relig. Nat. 
6, I call it only a Delineation, or rude draught. 2853 
Marsdf.n Early Pnrit. 92 Cartwright's bold assertion, that 
the New Testament contains the exact delineation of a 
Christian church. 

8. The action or manner of representing an object 
by a drawing or design ; pictorial representation, 
portraiture ; concr. a portrait, likeness, picture. 

259a Carlw Iluarte's J- a am. li’its (1616)00 if with a bad 
pcnsill he draw ill fauoured shapes, and of bad delineation. 
1615 Crookh Body cf Man 17 If Galen would not hauc 
Plant* and Hcarbes painted, .how would hee liaue endured 
the delineation of the parts of our body? 1801 Strutt 
.S ports Past. 1. I. 12 This delineation ..taken from a 
manuscript and illuminated early in the fourteenth century. 
1831 Brewstfr Nat. Magic iv. (183/ 86 We shall have 
phantasms of the most perfect delineation. 

4 . The action of portraying in words. 

1603 Daniel Dcf. Retime (1717) 19 In these Delineations 
of Men. x66a H. More Myst. Iniq. v. xx I.et us begin 
then with the delineation of the first member of this hideous 
Mystery. 1781 Covvper Lett. 10 Oct., My delineations of 
the heart are from my own experience. 1870 Emerson Soc. 
4 Solit , fihs, Wks. (Bohn) III. 8a Xenophon's delineation 
of Athenian manners. 

+ 6. Lineal descent or derivation. Obs. rare . 

1606 G. WfooDcocKk,] tr. I list. Ivstine 69 b From him. by 
order of delineation and rightfull succession, the kingdom 
discarded to Arimba, 

Delineative (d/lrnq/tiv), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. delineate to Delineate + -ive.] Pertaining to 
delineation ; tending to delineate. 

189a Clerke Earn. Studies Homer x, 276 The delineative 
inlaying of the Shield of Achilles. 
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Dtliaeator (dflrni’i^tw). [agent-n. in L. form 
fiora dclinedre to Delineate. 1 

1 . One who delineates, sketches, or depicts. 

2781 V. Knox Ess. 52 (R.) We are tempted to exclaim, 
with a modern delineator of characters, * Alas, poor human 
nature'. 18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 202 An un- 
biassed delineator of facts. 1865 Wright Hist. Caricature 
vi. (1875) 100 The medieval artists in general were not very 
good delineators of form. 

2 . An instrument for tracing outlines. 

*774 Specif. IE. Storers Patent no. 1183 An optical In- 
strument or accurate delineator. 1844. Civ. Eng, 4* A rchtt. 
Jrnl. VII. 247 A profile delineator . . Improvements in ap- 
paratus for obtaining the profile of various forms or figures. 

Delineatory (d/lrn/,at3ii), a. [f. as prec. : 
see -ory.] Belonging to delineation ; descriptive. 

1834 H. O'Brien Round Towers Ireland 129, * have 
traced from the Irish, .its delineatory name. 

DelineatrdSS (dfluni^'tres). rare . [f. De- 
lineator: see -ess.] A female delineator. 

1876 Daily News 22 Aug. 3 Madame Matcrna, the de- 
lincatress of Briinnluldn. 

t Delineature. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. dc- 
linedre f -urk.] Delineation ; description. 

x6xi Cotcr., Delineature , the same [as Delineation ] ; or, 
a delineature. 1635 Brathwait A read. Pr. 11. 93 In the 
delineature of those features. 1659 A. Lov luay in R. Love • 
day's Lett. (1663) A vj a. Without any other additional de- 
lineators. 

+ DelBniment. Obs . [ad. L. dclitt intent- u m , 
f. dclitt dclettire .] 

77*7 Bailey vol. IT, Dclinimcnt, a mitigating or asswaging. 

t Delinrtion. Obs. rare “- 1 . [irreg. f, L. dc- 
l in he to besmear (ppl. stem del it -) : see -tion.] 
The action of smearing. 

1664 H. More Myst. I nig. xviii. 68 The Definition also of 
the Infant's Kars and Nostrils with the Spittle of the Priest. 

t Delrnque, v. Obs. rare ~ °. [ad. L. dclitt- 
qu-tre to fail, be lacking, be at fault, offend, f. Dk- 
I. 3 4- 1 inquire to leave: so F. ddlinque-r { 15th c. 
in JLittr^).] (See quot.) 

1693 Cockeram 11., To Leaue, delinquc. 

t Deli'nqnenoe. Obs. [ad. L. delinquent ia 
(Tertullian), f. dclinquent-em, Delinquent a. : 
see -ence.] The fact of being a delinquent ; cul- 
pable failure in duty. 

1682 Address fr. Hereford in Land Gas. No.1695/1 Prayeis 
. .and. .Vows of Allegiance, .are the best Offerings we have 
to attonc Heaven for our Delinquence. 1779-81 Johnson 
I. /\, /\yVWks. IV. 103 All his delinouences observed and 
aggravated. 2839 Blackiv . Mag. XXXI. 390 Rights . . are 
to be sacrificed without either proved delinquence or tendered 
compensation. 

Delinquency (dflrqkwensi). [f, as prec. : see 

-ENCY.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being a delinquent ; 
failure in or neglect of duty ; more generally, vio- 
lation of duty or right ; the condition of being 
guilty, guilt. 

1648 A rtulrs of Peace xwii. in Milton's JVks . (1851) II , 
In case of Refractories or Delinquency, [they] may distrain 
and imprison, and cause such Delinquents to be distrained 
and imprisoned, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 80 
Such as compounded for their reputed delinquency in our 
late civil wars. 1741 Smoliktt Per. Pic. (1779) II. 1. 112 
They were old offenders in the same degree of delinquency. 
*754 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. xxviii. 256, I know 
not any act of delinquency she has committed. 1891 Sir 
H. H. Lopes in Law Times Rep. LX VII. 242/1 There must 
he moral delinquency on the part of the person proceeded 
against. 

b. (with//.) An act of delinquency ; a fault, sin 
of omission ; an offence, misdeed. 

2636 G. Sandys Paraphr. Job (J.), Can Thy years deter- 
mine like the age of man That thou should’st my delin- 
quencies exquire ? 1652 G. W. tr. Cowers Inst. 209 From 

these Delinquencies proceed greater crimes. x8«u Emerson 
/. ett. 4- Soc. A ims , Comte Wks. ( Bohn) III, 305 The yawning 
delinquencies of practice. 2876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scott. 

11 v. 175 If delinquencies be committed in the playground, 
they may be reported to the masters. 

Delinquent (d/li*nkwcnt), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dclinquent-em t pr. pple. of delinqutrc : see De- 
i.iNQUE and -ent. Caxton used a form in - aunt, a. 
F. ddinquant, pr. pple. of dllinquer .] 

A. aaj. Failing in, or neglectful of, a duty or 
obligation; defaulting; faulty; more generally, 
guilty of a misdeed or offence. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 93 Having offended or 
bein|{ delinquent in any duetie. z6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. viii. (1632) 562 Wnensoeuer one Prince is delinquent 
acainst another, a 2640 J. Ball Ahsw. to Can 1. (1642) a 6 
'Ihe Ministcrie may be lawfull, though in many particulars 
delinquent and deficient. 1709 Sacheverkll Serm. 15 Aug. 

4 He stands delinquent. 2834 W. Irving T. Tr<w. J. 276 
A delinquent school-boy. 1891 Daily News 5 Feb. 5/4 What 
are ‘ delinquent parishes’?. .parishes that have a provoking * 
habit of neglecting to hand over the sums that are due from 
them on account of the relief of the poor. 

b. trans/. Of or pertaining to a delinquent. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) II. iao A purchaser of this or 
any other delinquent lands. 2889 Bruc« Plant. Negro ai8 
Sold out by the public auctioneer for delinquent taxes, 

B. sb. 1, One who fails in duty or obligation, a 
defaulter ; more generally, one guilty of an offence 
against the law, an offender. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 34 To punyashe the trespacers and 
delynquaunts. 180$ Shawl Macb. Iiu vi. ia Did he not 


DELIQUESCE. 

straight In pious rage, the two delinquents leare? 1638 
Baker tr. Salute's Lett. (2654) H- n. 61 When the Delin- 
quent concurs in opinion with the judge. 1709 Steele & 
bwirr Testier No. 74 P 10 Where Crimes arc enormous, the 
Delinquent deserves little Pity. 1836 H. Coleridge North . 
Worthies (1852) I. 50 Sevcie prosecution of delinquents. 
2865 Livingstone Zambesi xx. 410 This deliberation how- 
ever gave the delinquents a chance of escape. 

2 . Eng. Hist. A name applied by the Parlia- 
mentary party to those who assisted Charles I or 
Charles II, by arms, money, or personal service, 
in levying war, 1642-1660. 

The term was exhaustively defined by an Order of 27 
March, 1643. As it practically included all Royalists, it 
became in common parlance almost synonymous with 
Cavalier. 

2643 Ordinance of Pari t. April 1 Preamb., That the estates 
of such notorious Delinquents, as have been the causes or 
Instruments of the publick calamities, .should be converted 
and npplyed towards the supportation of the great charges 
of the Common wealth, c 2043 Ballad * A Mad World ’ in 
The Rump 1. (1662)48 A Monster now Delinquent term’d 
He is declared to be, And that his lands, as well as goods, 
Sequestered ought to be. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Red. hi. 
(1702) I. 212 Hereupon, they [the Commons] call’d whom 
they pleased, Delinquents. 1648 D Tenkins Whs. 7 A De- 
linquent is he who adhears to the Kings Enemies; Com. 
Sun Lit it '. 261. This shewes who arc delinquents. 1670 
Moral State Eng. 21 The bleeding estates of unhappy de- 
linquents. 1761-a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. liv. 169. 
Deli*nquently, adv. rare [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] 
In a delinquent manner ; so as to fail in duty. 

2864 in WhDSTBR. 

t Delrnqnish, V. Obs. [f. L. delittquZrc (see 
Dbi.tnqur), after relinquish. (OF. had a rare dd- 
linquir =* ddlinquer : so Pr. and Sp. delitiquir .)] 
intr. To fail in duty or obligation ; to be guilty of 
a delinquency. 

2606 J. King 4 th Senn, Hampton Crt. 13 Must all l>e re- 
moued .. because some had delinquished ? 

t Delinqnishment. Ohs. [f. prec. + -mknt.] 

1 . Failure m duty ; a fault, offence, delinquency. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 23 a, Thou shall be my vninno- 

ccnce, and whole summe of delinquishment. *633!', Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. 1 Suffering for our delinquishment*. 

2 . =* Relinquishment, {bombastic nonce-use.) 

1603 Dkkker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 21 Though to my discon- 

bolation, I will oblivioni/e my love to the Welsh widow, and 
do here proclaim my delinquishment. 

t De iiquate, v. Chon. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. deliqud-re trans. to clear off, clarify (a liquid), 
f. De- J. 3 + liquare to liquefy, melt, dissolve.] 

1 . trans. To dissolve (in a liquid), melt down. 

2673 Ray Journ. LmvC. 273 It seemed . . to have a mixture 

of Sulphur and fixt salt deliquated in it. 

2 . intr. To deliquesce. 

2660 Boyle Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 37, I caused an un- 
usual Brine to be made, by suffering Sea-salt to dcliguale hi 
the moist air. 1680 — EaP. Chcm. Princ. 1. 5 Salt of Tartar 
left in moist Cellars to defiquate. 1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 373 
A salt crystallized in small needles, easily dcliquating. 
Ilencc De'liquated ///. a. 

2675 Evrlyn Terra (1729) 9 Precipitated by deliquated 
Oil of Tartar. x6ox Ray Creation 1. (1704) 50 Oil of Vitriol 
and deliquated Salt of Tartar. 

t Deliquaiiion. Obs. [n. of action f. prcc. : 
see -ATION.] The process of dcliquating; deli- 
quescence. 

*6x9 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 264 Sometimes 
digestion needful is, and dcliquation too. Ibid. 270 Deli* 
qnation is the liquation of a concrete (as salt, powder cal- 
cined, &c.) set in an humid and frigid place . . that it flow, 
having a watery form. 1657 * n Bhys. Diet. 

tPolrqne. Obs . rare. [ad. L. dcliquium \ sec 
below ; cL relique .] *= Deliquium 1 1 ; failure. 

1645 Rutherford Tryal tf Tri. Faith (1845) 7* R cometh 
from a delique in the affections . . that there is a swooning 
and delique of words. 

Deliquesce (delikwe's), V. [ad. L, deltqticsi- 
Pre to melt away, dissolve, disappear, f. De- 1. 3 + 
liquesclre to become liquid, melt, inceptive of 
liquere to be liquid, clear, etc.] intr, 

1 . Chettt. To melt or become liquid by absorbing 
moisture from the air, as certain salts. 

2756 C. Lucas Ess. JEa/ers I. 14 They attract the humidity 
of the air, and deliquesce, or run liquid, *780 Phil. Trans. 
LXX. 349 This pot-ash . . deliquesces a little in moist air. 
1876 Page Advd, Text-bk. Geol. xvi. 299 Puro chloride of 
sodium is not liable to deliquesce. 

b. Biol. To liquefy or melt away, as some parts 
of fungi or other plants of low organization, in the 
process of growth or of decay. 

2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 953 [The brain’s] disposition 
to deliquesce when exposed . . to the air. *879 Oliver Elern. 
Bot, 11. 29a [Fungi] often deliquesce when mature. 1889 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 272 Zoogonidia which cure set free 
by the wall of the mother-cell becoming gelatinous and 
deliquescing. 

2 . gen. To melt away (/*/. and fig.). (Mostly 
humorous or affected.) 

2898 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breahf.-t. xi. (1891) 256, 1 have 
known several very genteel idiots whose whole vocabulary 
had deliquesced into some half dozen expressions. x86o — 
Elsie V, 207 Undue apprehensions . . of its tendency to de- 
liquesce ana resolve itself ♦ . into puddles of creamy fluid. 
1891 Jowbtt Plato 1. 436 If while the man is alive the body 
deliquesces and decays, 

Hence Delique aoing vbl. sb. and pbl. a. 

1791 Phil Tram, LXXX1. 330 Some of tnc deliquescing 
port of the mass* 
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Xtoliqut 0 O#no# (delikwe*s£ns). [t Deliques- 
cent : see -ence. (So mod.F. 1*02 in Hatzf.)] 
The process of deliquescing or melting away ; e$p. 
the melting or liquefying of a salt by absorption of 
moisture from the air. 

1800 Hf.nry Epit. Chem . (1808) 118 This change is termed 
deliquescence. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. A Hat. Ilf 503/a The 
nucleated cells . . gradually disappear by a kind of solution 
or deliquescence. 186a Hawtiiornb Our Old Home (1883) 

I. 239 The English . . nurry to the seaside with red, per- 
spiring faces, in a state of combustion and deliquescence. 

fig. 1881 Spectator 19 Mar. 373 The deliquescence . . of 
beliefs. 

b. concr. The liquid or solution resulting from 
this process. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I, 148 This deliquescence or 
solution always has an acrid taste. 1880 O. W. Holmks 
Foetus , De Sauty. Drops of deliquescence glistened on his 
forehead. 

Deliqueflcency (dclikwe*s£nsi). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -enoy.] The quality of being deliquescent ; 
tendency to deliquesce. 

*756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 42 Some attribute this de- 
liquescency of salt to the redundance of an alcali. i860 
Kuskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. vii. §3. 53. 

Deliquescent (delikwes£nt), a. [mod. ad. L. 
deliquescent -cm. pr. pple. of dcliquesclre to Deli- 
quesce. So in mod.*. (1783 in Hatzf.).] 

1. Chcm. That deliquesces ; having the property 
of melting or becoming liquid by absorption of 
moisture from the air. 

1791 Ed in. Nnu Dtsp. 381 Mild fixed alkali is. .consider- 
ably deliquescent. x8xa-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art 

II. 483 A salt is deliquescent, when it has a greater attrac- 
tion for water than the air, as it will in that case take water 
from the air. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (1873) 66 Those 
salts answer best for preserving cheese which contain most 
of the deliquescent chlorides. 

2. a. Biol. Melting away in the process of growth 
or of decay : see Deliquesce i b. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 28 It is very difficult to observe the 
structure of the hymenium, on account of its deliquescent 
nature. 

b. Bot. Branching in such a way that the main 
stem or axis is, as it were, dissolved in ramifications. 

1866 Treas. Bat., Deliquescent .. as the head of an oak 
tree. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 3. 49 Thus the trunk is 
dissolved into branches, pr is deliquescent, as in the White 
Elm. 

3. humorously. Dissolving (in perspiration). 

< 1837 Syd. Smith Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 294/1 Strid- 
ing over the stiles to Church, with a sccond-iatc wife — dusty 
and deliquescent— and four parochial children, full of cate- 
chism and bread and butter. <2x876 M. Collins Pen 
Sketches 1 . 180 The dusty and deliquescent pedestrian, 
t Deli-quiate, v. Chem. Ohs. [irreg. f. L. 
dcliqudre (Deliquate), or f. DeliquIUM 2 .J intr. 
= Deliquate 2, Deliquesce. 

1781 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXX. 323 No crystal- 
fixation was formed: the dry salt, .deliquiated in the air. 
18x0 Henry Elem. Chem. ^(1840) II. 397 Urea, .deliquiatcs, 
when exposed to the air, into a thick brown liquid. 1854 J. 
Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 14 Other salts . . become 
liquid, or deliquiate . 

T Deliquiation. Ohs. [n. of action from 
prec.] -» Deliquescence. 

178a Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXX. 324 A salt, .which 
. .would have crystallized long before the alkali became dry, 
or remained after its deliquiation. 
t Delrquity. Ohs. (f. L. dcliqu-us lacking, 
wanting + -ity : cf. obliquity .1 Delinquency, guilt. 

160a Christ Exalted 6 158 Christ.. hath infinitely more 
Holiness than our sins have of Deliquity or Malignity in 
them. 

DeUoililUn , 1 (dfli-kwi^m). arch. [L. deli - 

f uium failure, want, f. delinquhe [deliqud ) ; see 
)eunque, Delict, and cf. Delique.] 

1. Failure of the vital powers ; a swoon, fainting 
fit. Also fig. 

. 1*597 J-.King Oh Jonas (1864) «8otStanf.) His soul forsook 
him, as it were, and there was deliquium attitrtx.] x6st 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. 1. ii, He. .carries Bisket, Aquavit*, 
or some strong waters about him, for fear of deliquiums. 
x68x Glanvill Sadductsmus 14 Strange things men report 
to have seen during those Deliquiums. 2740 Brit. Mag. 
X02 He.. was seiz'd with a sudden Deliquium. 1867 Car- 
lyle Remin, (i88x]j II. xo Jeffrey. . bewildered the poor jury 
into temporary deliquium or loss of wits. 

t 2 . A failure of light, as in an eclipse. Ohs. 



Humorists iii. 33, I have suffer'd a Deliquium , viz, an 
Eclipse. 

3. Confused with Deliquium 2 , as if « melting 
away, or state of having melted away : usually fig. 

a tjti Kbn Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. a8x Her Fow’rs in 
Liquefaction son exhal'd, She into amorous Deliquium falls. 
*837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. (1857) I. 1. vit. vili. aia The As- 
sembly melts, under such pressure, into deliquium ; or, as it 
is officially called, adjourns. 2858 — Fredk . Gt. (1865) I. iv. 
v. 3x3 Stalwart sentries were found melted into aqtual de- 
liquium of swooning. 

•f Xtoli'quium 2 . Ohs. [L. deliquium flowing 
down, dropping down, f. deliqudre : see Deli- 
quate.] ■ DELIQUESCENCE. 

1841 French Distill, i. (1631) 9 Deliquium , is the dissolv- 
ing of a hard body into a liquor, as salt . . in a moist, cold 
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place. 1634 Whitlock Zootom la 407 Death i* a pre- 
paring Deliquium, or melting us down into a Menstruum, 
fit for the Chymistry of the Resurrection to work on. 2717- 
51 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Salt of tartar, or any fixed alcali, 
set In a cellar, .runs, into a kind of liquor, called by the 
chymlsts, oil of tartar per deliquium. 1813 J. Badcock 
Dorn. Amusem.j6 As much hot oil of tartar, per deliquium, 
as will saturate the acid. 

Daliraoy (d/lrr&u). rare. [f. Deliratk : cf. 
accuracy , Piracy , and sec -acy.] Subjection to de- 
lirium : cl. Delirancy. 

x8s4 Southey Bk. qf Ch . (1841^ 543 By lunacy, dcliracy, or 
apathy. 

Delirament (d/lrr&munt). Now rare. [ad. 
L. delir&mcnt-um ) f. delirare : see Delire v. y and 
-ment.] Raving, frenzy, insanity ; a craze. 

CX440 Capgrave Life St. Nath. iv. 1421 That the! calle 
feith, we calle delirament. 1560 Rolland Ctt. Penns 111. 
593 He was deiect be daft delyrament. x6o$ Bell Motives 
cone. Romish Fatth Pref. 22 T hese and like popish dclira- 
ments. 1856 F errier Inst. Metaph. vm. v. 229 Some of the 
fashionable deliraments of the day, such as clairvoyance and 
. .spirit-rapping. 

+ Deli rancy. Ohs. [f. Dklirant or I.. <47/- 
rdnt-cm. coi responding to L. type *delirdntia : see 
•anoyJ Raving, frenzy, madness. 

2659 Oaudkn Tears 208 A Manichcan dotage and deli- 
rancy seiseth upon them. 1678 Cudwokih Intel/. Syst. 1. 
v. 691 This attempt of his was no other than a plain Dcli- 
rancy, or Athcistick Phren/y in him. a 1734 North Fires 
(2890) III. 144 This was a sort of delirancy. 

Delirant (d/bi «Tant\ a. and sh. [ad. L. dc- 
Itrdnt-em , pr. pple. of delirare (see Peltre 7 ;.), or 
a corresponding F. dilirant ( 18 th c. in Hatzf.), pr. 
pple. of dllirer.] 

t A. adj. Raving, mad, insane. Ohs. 

1600 Lodge in England* Helicon I) b, Age makes silly 
swaines delirant. x68x Glanvill Sadductsmus 1. (1726) 66 
What can be imagined more delirant and more remote from 
common sense? Ibid. 71 This Man . . is either delirant and 
crazed, or else plays Tricks. 

B. sh. Med. ^Delirifacient. 

187a Tanner s Mem. Poison Pref. (ed. 3) 8 Neurotics : sub- 
divided into Narcotics, Anaesthetics, lncbriants, Delirants 
[etc.J. 

+ Deli ‘rate, V. Ohs. rare - *. [f. ppl. stem of 

L. delirare : see Delire v. and -ate 3.] a. trans. 
^Deltriate. b. intr. « Delire 2 . Hence De- 
lPrftting ppl. a. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 11. 303 (L.) They say it 
[ivy] nath an infatuating and deliruting spirit in it. 1623 
Cockeram, Delicate , to dote. 

Deliration (delir^’Jon). [ad, I., deliration-cm, 
n. of action from delirare : see Delire v.] 

1. Delirium, aberration of mind ; frenzy, madness. 

x6oo Hosp. Inc. Eoolex 9 Deliration is oftentimes a Symp- 

tome, .of an feuer. I bid. iv Frensie being a far more violent 
infirmitie than definition or dotage. x668 1 L More Dtv. 
Dial. 11. xiv.(i7i3) 132 As idelyas those that pill Straws or 
tic knots on Rushes in a fit of Deliration or Lunacy. 1840 
Carlyle Hcrocsv. (1858) 323 An earnestness, .which, .drove 
him into the strangest incoherences, almost delirations. 
1855 M ANN,Ny O. Chelsea Bun-house iii. 45 Her 

Deliration incessantly finding Vent in an incoherent Babble. 

t b. A rendering delirious or temporarily insane. 
2656 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 19 The Effect is the 
deliration of the party after he awakes, for he takes his 
Dreams for. .real Transactions. 

2 . fiig. Wildly absurd behaviour or speech, as if 
arising from aberration of mind. 

2603 Harsnbt Pop. Impost. 37 What a Deliration is this 
in our graue, learned and famous College of. . Physicians ! 
1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 848 The many atheistick hal- 
lucinations or delirations concerning it [cogitation]. x8ax 
New Monthly Mag. II. 133 The lx>mbastic deliration of 
Lee’s tragedy. x86o Emerson Cond. Lt/e , Worship 122 In 
creeds never was such levity: witness.. the periodic ‘re- 
vivals *. .the deliration of rapping*. 

t Deli-re, Obs. [ad. L. delirare to be de- 
ranged, crazy, out of one’s wits, orig. to go out of 
the furrow, to deviate from the straight, go off ; f. 
De- I. 2 + lira ridge, furrow, in ploughing ; with 
sense 2 cf. F. dtlircr (in Rabelais, 16 th c.) ‘to 
doat, rave, do things against reason * (Cotgr.).] 

1. intr. To go astray, go wrong, err. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (i8ai) 204 God wyl be vengyd on man. , 
That wyl nevyr be aenrevyn, but evermore doth delvre. 
x«6o Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 339 Sa peirt for to delyre Fra 
Venus Court, or thairfra for to gyre ? 2633 T. Adams E.xfi. 
a Peter ii. 5 He repents not as man does, lor he cannot dc- 
lire and err as man doe*. 

2. To go astray from reason ; to wander in mind, 
be delirious or mad, to rave. 

Hence DeliTing ppl. a. 

x6oo Hosp. Inc. Footes 10 Franticke and defiring Fooles. . 
who . . swarue from all sense, xfoa Quarles Dtv . Fancies 
iv. xv. How fresh bloud dotes ! O now green Youth defires ! 
2675 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 196 He aelires, and is out of 
his wits, that would preferr it [moonlight] before the Sun 
by Day. 

t Decrement. Ohs. [a. obs- F. dtlircment , 

4 a raving or doating ’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. delirament - 
urn.] “Delirament. 

26x3 H bywood Stiver Age 11. i. Thus— thou Art here, and 
there.— -With me, at home, and at one instant both 1 In vain 
are these delirements, and to me Most deeply incredible. 
1637 — Dial. iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 279 With fond delirements 
let him others charme. 2633 T. Adams Exp . a Peter L 4 
This dclirement never came Into the holy apostles' minds. 


DELIRIUM. 

Deliria, occai. pi. of Delirium. 

Delirlant (d/lrri&nt), a. and sh. Med. [f. De- 
lirium : cf. next, and antest he siant , etc.] 

2883 Syd. Soc. Lex.% Deli riant, having power to produce 
delirium. Applied to such drug* as henbane, Indian hemp, 
and such like. 

t Delrriate, v. Ohs. [f. L. delirium Deli- 
rium + - ate h.] trans. To make delirious. 

2638 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) p. iii, Now so gener- 
ally and epidemically the kingdom was diseased, that dc 
bruited ana distracted, they let one another blood, a 2712 
Kf.n Christophil Poet. Wks. 1722 I. 478 Their Love mis- 
plac’d deliriate* their Wit. 

Delirifiaoitnt (d/lirif^hfent), a . and sh. Med. 
[f. L. delirium , Delirium, delirare to be crazy -f 
facient-cm making.] 

A. adj. Causing or producing delirium. 

B. sh. An agent or substance that produces 
delirium. 

2873 H. C. Wood Thtrap . (1879) 219 In some . morphia 
acts as a delirifncicnt. 

Delirious (d/lrrios), a. [f. L. deliri um + 

-ous.] 

1. Affected with delirium, esp. as a result or 
symptom of disease ; wandering in mind, light- 
headed, temporarily insane. 

2706 Swift Death qf Partridge , The people . .said, he had 
been for some time delirious; Ymt when I saw him, he had 
his understanding as well as ever I knew. 2732 Johnson 
Rambler No. 253 F 22 He caught a fever, .of which he died 
delirious on the third day. 2804 Aukrnkiiiy Surg. Obs. 175 
He had gradually liecome delirious, and. .could scarcely lie 
kept in Lid. 2872 S1R T. Watson Princ . Physic (ed. 5) I. 
xviii. 350 The patient, complaining probably of his head, 
becomes all at once and furiously delirious. 

b. Belonging to or characteristic of delirium. 
2703 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soi. Mem. IX. 188 In vihat he 
has wrote to day one paragraph may appear almost dc 
lirious. 1800 Med. Jrnl. X XI. 435 March 35th . . The whole 
of this day lie has talked quile incoherently. .Marc h a6th 
'1 he same delirious manner has continued all this day. 2874 
Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. i. § 7 (1879) 8 The delirious 
ravings of Intoxication or of Fever. 

2. trans f and fig . a. Characterized bv wild ex- 
citement or symptoms resembling those of delirium ; 
frantic, crazed, * mad \ 

2792 Cowper Iliad xv. 256 Frantic, delirious ! thou art 
lost for ever ! 18*9 I. Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 77 The 

delirious bigot who burns with ambition to render himself 
the enemy . . of the Church. 2855 Brimlky Ess.. Tennyson 
76 Snatches of song that make the world delirious with 
delight. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. 

* 55>9 Broughton's Lett. iii. 13 You. .charge the High com- 
mission of Atheisme, for calling you to account for your 
delirious doctrine. 28x8 Byron Cn. Har. iv. Ixx, How the 
giant element From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 
2838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) I. tv. vi. 87 The delirious 
screech . .of a railway train. 

Deliriously, culv. [f. prec. + -ly ~\] In a 
delirious manner ; madly, frantically. 

x8so Byron Mar. Fal. iv. i. 240 1 ’he plague Which sweeps 
the soul deliriously from life ! 1863 E. C. Clayion Queens 
of Song II. 180 'lhey were deliriously dancing, shouting, 
singing, .with the most hilarious gaiety. 

DeliTionsneSS. [f. n» prec. + -NESS.] The 
state of taing delirious ; deliiium. 

2779-82 Johnson L. P.. Pope Wks. IV. 86 Pope, at the 
intermission of his deliriousncss, was always saying some- 
thing kind, of his. .friends. 178* Heuerdkn Comment, xii, 
Giddiness, forgetfulness, slight deliriousncss. 283* Single- 
ion Vtrgil I, 268 What such intense deliriousncss? 

Delirium (d/liTiftn). PI. delirium*, -ia. 
[a. L. delirium (Cclsus), madness, derangement, 
dtriv. of delirare to be deranged : see Deli re t'.] 

1. A disordered state of the mental faculties re- 
sulting from disturbance of the functions of the 
brain, and characterized by incoherent speech, hal- 
lucinations, restlessness, and frenzied or maniacal 
excitement. 

*599 Broughton's Lett. xii. 42 It is but the franticke dc ■ 
linum of one, whose pride hath made him <f>ptranarai'. 
263 6 Ridgley Pract. Physick 242 The signs are a weak 
Pulse, delirium. 2670 Cotton Espertton \\\, xit. 648 His 
Deliriums had far longer intervals than before. 2707 Floypr 
Physic. Pulse- Watch 30 The Deliria and Melancholic 
Fevers are indicated by this Pulse. 2736 Burke Subl. fy B. 
Introd. Wks. I. 202 Opium is pleasing to Turks, on account 
of the agreeable delirium it produces. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop xi, In a raging fever accompanied with delirium. 
287* Sir T. Watson Princ. Physic fed. 5) I. xviii. j6o The 
delirium you will generally fina U> be not a fierce or mis- 
chievous delirium, but a busy delirium. 

2. fig. Uncontrollable excitement or emotion, as 
of a delirious person ; frenzied rapture ; wildly 
absurd thought or s|>ccch. 

2630 Howell Masaniello 1. 226 He had broken out Into 
a thousand delirium’s and fooleries. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 225 F 10 Any Free-thinker whom they shall find publish- 
ing his Deliriums. 2792-28*3 D’Ibraeli C nr. Lit . (2866) 2/1 
Testimonies of men of letters of the pleasurable delirium 
of their researches. 2836 W. Irving Astoria II. 325 He 
jumped up, shouted, clapped his hands, and danced in a de- 
lirium of joy, until he upset the canoe. 2879 Geo. Ki.ioi 
Theo. Such xiv. 254 The gorgeous delirium of gladiatorial 
shows. 

Delirium tr^mtns (dtti’ritfm trf’menz) . [mod. 
Medical Lat. * trembling or quaking delirium,] A 
species of delirium induced by excessive indulgence 
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in alcoholic liquors, and characterized by tiemblings 
and various delusions of the senses. 

‘ The term was introduced by Dr. .Sutton, In 1813, for that 
form of delirium which it rendered worse by bleeding, but 
improved by opium. By Rayer and subsequent writers it 
has been almost exclusively applied to delirium resulting 
from the abuse of alcohol.’ (Syd. Soc. Lax.) 

xt>3 T; itioN {ft tie), Tracts on Delirium Tremens, etc., 
etc. 2865 Tylok tarty Hist. Man . i. 6 The fiends which 
torment the victim of delirium tremens. 

M 183* Bla^kw. Mag. Jan. 133/a The delirium tremens 
of radicalism, in which tnc unhappy patient, .imagines him- 
self haunted by a thousand devils, who are not only men 
but Tones. 

t Deli rous, a. Obs. [f. L. dcllr-us doting, 
crazy (f. Dk- I. 2 + lira ridge, furrow : cf. Dklikk) 
+ -oub.] *-« Delibioub ; ciazy, raving. 

1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712)3 3 'Hie rampant and 
dcliious Fancies of. . Paracelsus a 1687 Ibid. 54 They that 
deny this true Enthusiasm, do confirm those wild deliroux 
Fanaticks in their false Enthusiasm. 1873 R*y foum. Lout 
C. 144 Wc observed in these Countries more Idiots and dc- 
lirous persons than anywhere else. 1733 Phil. Trans . 
XXXII. 35 He became delirous with Convulsions, 
llcncc t Deli rouane»». 

a 1687 H. Moke Antid. Ath. 11 1. ix. Schol. (1712) 174 
Many other circumstances have been told me by them . , 
without the least species or shadow of dehrousnevs. 

t DeliTy. Obs. FI. -ies. [ad. L. deliri-um 
Deli mi’ m : cf. ministry.] » Delirium. 

1669 Gale C > t. Gent lies 1. 11. ii. 18 The dclirics, or dreams 
of the Mythologies touching their Gods. 2677 Ibid. m. 137 
The Delirics or side Dreams of Origcn. 

Delisk, var. of Dulse, a sea- weed. 

Delit, earlier form of Delight. 

+ Delitability. Obs. In 4 delitabilite, 
dilat-, diletabilte. [ME. a. OF. delitablcti , f. 
delilable t see next.] Delightfulncss, delight. 

a 1340 Ham polk Psalter Prol., pe dilatabiltc of \>is gyft. 
Ibid, lxvii. 36 In ddeUbilte of lul. c 1340 — Prose Tr . 43 
Gastdy joyc and delitabilite. 

t Delitable, a. Obs. Also 4 delitabill, -byl.l, 
dilitable, diletabile, 4-6 delyt-, 5 delet-, do- 
lite-, deleitable, dylitabile. [ME. a. OF. deni- 
able (debit-, delet-, delict-), f. detitier to Delight: 
cf. Delectable, Delightable.] Affording de- 
light ; delightful, pleasant, delectable. 

< 2390 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 320/76 An ylo . . pat delitable was 
inou. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 523 pc notis of luf er 
dclitabylest in the melody pat sho shewys. 136s Langl. 
P. PI. A. 1. 32 Dreede dilitable drinku. ii386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 6 Whcr many a tour and toun thou m.iist by. 
holdc . . And many anothir delitable [7/. rr. de-, dilectablel 
sight, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi». si Appels fairc of 
colourc and delitable to behald. c 1450 Mir our Salu<u ioun 
660 A delitable floure. c *300 Lancelot 1738 Thar giftis mot 
be fair and delitable. 1500-30 Dunbar Goldyn Targe 120 
Ianus, god of entree delytablc. 

t Delitably, aav. Obs. [f. prcc. + -ly 2 .] 
In a ‘ delitable * manner ; delightfully, pleasantly. 

i tyu> Hampole Prose Tr. 18 pc name sowunes in bis hertc 
delitably as it were a saunge. c 2374 Ciiauler Boetk. in. i. 
108 Whannc. philosophic hadde songen softly and delitably 
)>e forscide pinges. c 1435 Wyntoun Cron. vi. v. $6 He wes 
. . festyd oft defytably. 1450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 2x0 He 
abydeth. .delytablely with desyre. 
t Delite, sb. Obs. [A derivative, or expansion, 
of Lite sb., in same sense.] Delay. 

a 1300 Cursor M. *790 (GOtt.) par-to sal be na lang dilite 
\Cott. lite, Trin. delay], c 2340 Ibid. 6679 (Fairf.) Dcy pai 
sallc wip-out delite [Cott. lite, rime quite, quittej. 

+ Delite, a. Obs. rare. In 5 delyte. Ta. OF. 
delit delicious.] Delightful. 

ci 430 Lydc. Hors, Shcpe 4 G. 3 This pascal le Lam be 
with-owte spott. .pis lambe most© delyte. 

Delite, the earlier form of Delight. 
D*lit 680 dll 06 (delite •«&]»}. [f. Delitescent : 
see -ence. (In the medical sense used in F. by 
Pare in 16th c.)] 

1 . The condition of lying hid ; latent state, con- 
cealment, seclusion. 

1776 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 22 May, To sooth 
him into inactivity or delitescence. 2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metafh. xxx. (1870) II. 313 The obscuration, the delites- 
cence of mental activities. 

2 . Med, a. * 'Perm applied to the sudden disap- 
pearance of inflammation, or of its events, by reso- 
lution, no other part of the body being affected.* 
b. * The period during which poisons, as those of 
rabies and smallpox, remain in the system before 
they produce visible symptoms 1 (-Incubation). 
Syd. Soc. Lex, 

2833-6 Todd Cycl. Anal, I. 513/3 This speedy termination 
of the disease has been called by the French writers delites- 
1 ence, 1877 Roberts Hatidbk. Med, (cd. 3) I. 46 Resolution 
may lake pface very quickly, this being termed delitescence. 

Delite’SOenejr. If. as prec. : see -BNCY.] a. 
The quality of being delitescent, b. — prec. 1. 

1696 Aubrey Misc. Introd. (2857) p. xiil. From 2670 to this 
very day . . I have enjoyed a happy delitescency. 180$ Pref. 
to Bratkwail s Drunken Barnaby(cd. 5), Republishing this 
facetious little book after a delitescency of near a hundred 
years. x8at J. L. Adolphus Let . to Heber 8 An extra- 
ordinary development of the passion for delitescency. 

Delitescent (dclite*scnt, dr-), a. [ad. L. dcli- 
tescent-em, pr. pplc. of dclitcsctn to hide away, f. 
De- I. 3 + latescire , inceptive of latere to lie hid.] 
Lying hid, latent, concealed. 


2684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees 213 The vertue of those 
means.. may be long delitescent, and lye hid. 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph . xxx. (1870) II. 213 The immense 
proportion of our intellectual possessions consists of our 
delitescent cognitions. 

t Deli*tXgate, v. Obs. ran - °. [f. L. dlliii- 
gdre : see -ate •*.] 

**»3 Cockeram, Delit igate , to skold or chide vehemently. 

Hence Dolltlg , a*tlon. 

1737 Bailey vol. II, Delitigation , a striving, a chiding, a 
contending. 

+ Delltoua, a. Obs. Also 5 delytou*. [a. 
OF. delitous (Bozon), -eus, f. delit Delight: see 
-0U8.] Delightful. 

c 1400 Bant. Pose 90 In this sesoun delytous { Whan love 
afiraieth al thing. Ibid. 480 Swich solace, swich ioie, and 
play . . As was in that place delytou*. 

Deliver, a, Obs. or arch. Also 4-7 dely- 
uer(e, (4 delyure, 5 deliuuer, -liuere, -lyvyr, 6 
•llure). [a. OF. delivre, deslivre (cf. It. dilibero), 
vbl. adj. from delivrer to Deliver.] 

+ 1. Free, at libeity. Obs, 

c 1303 Edmund Con/. 290 in E. E. P. (1863) 78 He ne 
mhte nim wawe fot ne hond : his pocr him was binome ; Ac 
delyure he hadde al his 

2 . Free from all encumbrance or impediments; 
active, nimble, agile, quick in action. 

c 2350 Will. Pnlerne 3596 Doujthi man and dcliuer in dcdcs 
of armes. 1375 Barbour Bruce tit. 737 Bot the Kingis folk, 
that wnr DeTiucr off fute. Higden (Rolls) VI. 

289 pelyvrre men strong and swyber. c 2430 Lydg. Bochas 
111. i. (1554) 70 b, Light and dcliuer, voyde of al fatness. 
2473 Poston Lett. No. 696 III. 47 He is one the lyghtest, 
delyverst, best spokyn, fay rest archer. 1530 Palsgr. 300/2 
Dclyver of ones lymmes as they that prove mastryes, sou/te. 
Dclyver, redy, (imeke to do any thyng, agile , deliurf. a 2563 
G. Cavendish Wolsey( 1837) 141 A number of the tnojt de- 
liverest soldiers. 2580 Sidnpy Atradia (1622) 326 Pyrocles, 
of a more fine and dcliuer strength. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxviii. xx. 68 xb, Being men light and deliver of bodie. [arch. 
2824 Scott Wav. xlii, Mr. Waverley looks clean-madc and 
deliver. 1887 / ng, J/lust. Mug. Nov. 72 He is the most 
deliver at that exercise I have ever set eyes on.] 

f 3 . Delivered (of a child). Obs . 
c 2335 E. E. A lilt. P. B. 1084 Alle liende honestly mo^t 
an hcit glade, Abouttc my lady watz lent, quen ho delyuer 
were, c 2333 Metr. Horn. 168 That this abbas suld payncs 
dreght. And be delyuer of hir chylde. c 2400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xv. 67 Mary was delyuer of hir childc vndcr a palme 
tree, c 1460 Tcnvneley Myst ., Purif. Mary 117 Flourty 
doves syn that thou was Delyuer of thy son. 

Deliver (d/li-vaj), va Also 3-5 delluro, 3-6 
deljruer(o, 4 deliuyr, delyuyr, dilyuer(e, 4-5 
delyuir(e, 4 6 delyure, diliuer v e, 6 Sc, delywer. 

[a. F. dllivrer , in OF. also deslivrer , •» Pr. de-, 
deslivrar, Cat. desliurar , OSp. delibrar , It. dilibc- 
rare :—late pop. L. deliberdre , in Romanic partly 
refashioned as +deslibrare (De- I. 6), used in sense 
of L. liberdre to set free, liberate (see Du Cange). 
(In cl. Lat. dpliberare had a different sense : see 
Deliberate.)] 

I. 1 . trans. To set free, liberate, release, rescue, 
save. Const . from, out 0/ of. f Fo release 
from a place. Obs. (cxc. as merged in b, and as a 
traditional phrase in reference to gaol-delivery). 

cs 333 Coer de L. 7140 Whcnnc I am servyd off that fee, 
Thetine jschal Richard dclyveryd bee. 1:1400 Maundkv. 
(Roxb.) xi. 45 Scho delyuerd pe lordex oute of j»o toure. 
1513 More in Grafton Lhron. II. 708 The Lordc Stanley 
was delivered out of ward. 17*5 Dk Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 277 The way turned short cast.. and delivered us 
entirely from the mountains. 1768 Ri.ackstone Comm. III. 
134 That they could not upon an halvas corpus either bail or 
deliver a prisoner. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 11. x. 534 A com- 
mission of general gaol delivery. 

b. Now esf. To set free from restraint, immi- 
nent danger, annoyance, trouble, or evil generally. 

a itMf Ancr. E. 234 Noldc heo neuer enes bisechen ure 
I.ouerJ J>ct he allunge deliurede hire )>erof. c 2230 Old 
Kent. Semi, in O. E. Misc . 33 J>et he us deliuri of alle eueles. 
2382 Wyu.if Matt. vi. 13 And leede vs nat in to tempta- 
cioun, but delyuere v* fro yuel. c 1386 Chaucer Moder of 
God 34 Fro temptacioun deliure me. 2549 Bk . Com. Prayer , 
Litany, From al euill and mischiefe, lrom synne, from the 
craftes and assaulter of the deuyll ; from thy wrathe, and from 
euerlastyng damnacion : Good lorde deliucr us. x6xx Bible 
1 Sam. xvii, 37 The Lord that delivered me out of the paw 
of the lion, .he will deliver me out of the hand of this Philis. 
tine. 2652 Rtliq. Wot ton. 199, 1 fell into these thoughts, of 
which there were two wayes to be delivered. 2729 Db Foe 
Critsoe (1S40) I. xii. 205 God. .had. .delivered me from blood- 
guiltiness. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I* *6 Chilpcric was 
delivered from the necessity of inventing any new expedient. 
287* R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 396 Stood in body before them, 
a fainting host to deliver. 

1* o. spec. To release or free (any one) from his 
vow, by putting him in a position to discharge it ; 
to accept combat offered by. [So in OF.] Obs . 

? a 2400 Marie Arth. 1688 5 *f tbow hufe alle the daye, thou 
bees noghte delyuerede. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. xiy, I 
care not. .what Icnyghte s 00 euer he be, for I shal soone ac. 
lyuer hym. 2473 Bn. Noblesse 77 For to take entreprises, to 
answer* or deliver a gentilman that desire in worship to doo 
armes in nestis to the utteraunce,or to certein pointis. 1533 
Ld. Bernrks Froiss. I. ccclxxiii. 617 Then it was sayd to all 
the kmghtes there about. Sirs, is there any of you that will 
delyuer this knight ?. .Sir WylUam of Fermyton. .sayd. .if 
it pleases him a lytell to rest hym, he snail anone be 
delyuered, for I shall arme me agaynst hym. 

+ 2 . To free, rid, divest, clear (a) of, (b) from, 

c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 3248 Deliuer load* .Of alle hlne 


dedeliche ton, e 1374 Chaucer Boetk. 111. i. 64 Who so wit 
sowe a felde plentiuous lat hym first delyuer It of thornes. 
2340-1 Elyot Image Gov. ' “ * 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 

liuered the. .of him. 

4ix It pleased him L . 

godly honour. 2868 Bushnell Serm. on living Subj. ai 
The salutation will be quite delivered of its harshness by 
just observing that [etc.J. 

c 2400 Lat franc's Cirurg. 193 Anoynte he pacicnt & h>* 
wole delyvere him fro iccning. 1637 Donnb Serm. v. 50 
Yet we aoe not deliver Moses from all infirmity hertin. 
263a Lithgow Trav. vii. 123 A stone, .which hath the vertue 
to deliuer a woman from her paine in child-birth. 2677 Halb 
Prim. Orig. Man. To Rdr., If the Expressions .. be .. de- 
livered from Amphibologies. 

+ b. reft. To free oneself, get clear or rid of. Obs . 
c 2300 A'. A Us. 1319 Anon they dcliverid heom of Mace- 
doyne. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. ao8 , 1 counseyl! 
you that ye . . dely ver yourselfe of Reynawde assone as ye 
maye. 2330 Palsgr. 5x1/1, I can nat delyver me of hym by 
no meanes. [2709 Berkeley Ess. Piston § 51 [He] may be 
able to deliver nimself from that prejudice. ] 

c. To deliver a gaol : to clear it of prisoners in 
order to bring them to trial at the assizes. 

2533 in W. H. Turner Select. Kec. Oxford 34 To deliver 
any gayole w th in the towne. 2535 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 24 
8 16 All suche iusticcs . . shal haue auctoritee . . to dcliuer 
the same gaoles from time to time. 2890 Spectator 26 Apr. 
584/2 The gaol must be delivered before tne Judge leaves 
the assize town. 

+ d. transf. To make riddance of, get rid of, 
dispel (pain, disease, etc.) ; to relieve. Obs. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 404 b/2 A lytcl medecyne ofte 
dclyucreih a grete languor and payne. 2576 Baker feiuell 
qf Health 33b, This water, .dely vereth the griefe of the 
stone. 26x0 Guillim Heraldry iv. v. (x66o) 282 That so his 
momentany passion . . might by some like intermission of 
time be delivered, and so vanish away. 

3 . To disburden (a woman) of the foetus, to bring 
to childbirth ; in passive, to give birth to a child 
or offspring. Rarely said of beasts. (The active 
is late and chiefly in obstetrical use.) 

t’xiaij Metr. Horn. 61 For than com tim Mari mild Suld 
be achuerd of hir child, r 2340 Cursor M . 5562 (Fairf.) 
per wimmen . ar deliuered be paire awen slin. 2480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. Ixxi. 53 Tyme come that she shold be de- 
lyuered and bere a chi Id. 2484 — Fables of AEsop 1. ix. 
A bytche which wold lyttrc and be delyured of her lytyl 
dogges. 2368 Tilney Disc. Manage Cviij, To have thy 
wyfewith childe safely delyvered 2621 Shaks. Wint. T. 
11. ii. 25 She is, something before her time, deliuer’d. 2685 
Cooke Marrcnu of Chirurg. in. 1. i. (cd. 4) 168 The third 
time they sent and begged I would deliver her. 2754-64 
Smkllie Midwif. I. Introd. 70 A better method of delivering 
in laborious and preternatural cases. 2805 Med. Jml. XIV. 
521 By making an incision in the urethra, .the patient might 
be delivered, r 1830 Arab. Nts . (Rtldp.) 448 The queen., 
was in due time safely delivered of a prince. 
fig. 2614 Hicywood Mayden-head welt Lost 1. Wks. 1874 
IV. 108 My brain’s in labour, and must be deliuered Of some 
new mischcifc. a 2640 Peach am (J.), Tully was long ere he 
could be delivered of a few verses. 1875 Jow Err Plato 
(cd. 2) I. 281, I have been delivered of an infinite variety of 
speeches about virtue before now, and to many persons. 

t b. pass . Of the offspring: To be brought forth 
(lit. and fig.). Obs. 

*582 Pettie Guaszo's Civ. Conv. I. (X586) xa All beastes so 
soone as they arc delivered from their dam get upon their 
fccte. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. Ixxvii. 11 Those children nursed, 
deliver'd fiom thy brain. 2604 Oth, 1. iii. 378 There are 
many Kucnts in the Wombeof Time, which wiloe deliuered. 

4 . To disburden, unload. ? Obs. 

2793 Smeaton Edystone A, § 289 The Weston was delivered 
of her cargo. 2805 in A. Duncan Nelson 331, 26th. Delivered 
the Spaniard, andsunk her. 2832 Maynb Rrid Scalp Hunt. 
xxxiv. 267 The brace of revellers went staggering over the 
azotea, delivering their stomachs. 

5 . refi. To disburden oneself </what is in one’s 
mind ; to express one’s opinion or thought ; to utter 
words or sounds ; to speak, discourse. (Cf. 10.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 20391 (Trin,), I delyucred me of my scr- 
moun. 1634 tr. Martinis Conq. China 217 He delivered 
himself thus unto them. * I hope by your valour to obtain 
the Empire of the world ’. 1660 Trial Regie. 42, I now de- 
sire to know, whether it be proper now to deliver my self, 
before you proceed to the calling of Witnesses. 2723 Steele 
Englishman No. 3. 19 Some Merchants . . delivered them- 
selves against the Bill before our Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons. 273s Fieldino Amelia vi. vii, Amelia delivered her- 
self on the subject of second marriages with much eloquence. 
1869 Goulrurn Purs. Holiness x. 91 Delivering Himself., 
in sentiments the very tones of which are unearthly. 

II. +6. trans. To get rid of or dispose of 
quickly, to dispatch ; refl. to make haste, be quick. 

c 2340 Caw, tf Gr. Knt. 14x4 J>e mete & pc masse watz 
mctcly delyuered. c 2475 Ratf Coityar 302 Deliuer the . . 
and mak na delay. 1533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxvi. 
510 The Romayns . . sayd, Harke, ye sir cardynalles, de- 
lyuer you atones, and make a pope ; Ye tary to longe. 
2530 Palsgr. sio/a, I dclyvor, 1 rydde or dispatche thynges 
shortly out of handes, Je de spec he . 

t b. ? To dispatch, make awav with. Obs. rare, 
a 2400-30 Alexander 3930 pis breme nest. .Ajt and tuenti 
men of armes onone scho delyuird. c 2430 Guy Warw. (C.) 
10140 And wyth the grace ox god almygnt To delyuyr ther 
enmyes wvth ryght. 

III. 7 . To give up entirely, give over, surrender, 
yield; formerly often spec, to give up to an evil 
fate, devote to destruction, ruin, or the like. Also 
with over (obf. or arch.), up, 

a 2300 Cursor M. sox a (Cott) Him sal deliuer your yongeist 
child, c 2340 Ibid. 25879 (Fairf.) He deliuered his maister 
vp. c 2300 Behot 794 The Kynges baillyf delivri him to 
anhonge other to drawe. 1483 Caxton G, do la Tour 
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E vy b ; The moden of them shell be delyuered to the dolor* 
out deth of helle. 1513 Mors in Grafton Chron. II. 771 
That tho goods of a sanctuary man, shoulde be delivered 
In payment of his debtes. 1593 Shaks. Kick. //, 111. i, 99 
See them deliuered ouer To execution, and the hand of 
death. x6oo E. Blount tr. Cones taggio 39s The French 
came from the mountaine, and. .delivered up their armes. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav . go Hee also assaults Tzinncr, 
which tho a while well kept . .is in the end delivered. 1771 
Mas. Griffith tr. Viand* Shipwreck 07 To take our chance, 
and deliver ourselves over into the hands of Providence. 
1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 133 ‘Count Egmont,' said 
Alva, 4 deliver your sword ; it is the will of the King that 
you give it up, and go to prison.' 1815 M. Pattison Ess, 
(1889; !■ a When premiers deliver up their portfolios. 

+ b. reft . To give oneself up, surrender, devote 
oneself. Obs. 

a igu Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurcl . (1546) B vj, I de- 
lyuerea myselfe with greatte desyre to knowe thynges. 

8. To hand over, transfer, commit to another’s 
possession or keeping ; spec . to give or distribute 
to the proper person or quarter (letters or goods 
brought by post, carrier, or messenger) ; to present 
(an account, etc,). Const. to, or with simple dative. 

i»97 R. Glouc. (1794) 430 Allc be byssoprychcs, hat de- 
lyuered were Of Normandye & Engclond, he f al clene 
Jiere. a 300 K. Alts. ion In a castel heo was y-seq And 
was delivered liversoon, Skarschliche and nought foisoun. 
CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xxv. 119 He delyuers bis currour 
be lettres. c 1440 Ipomydon 128a Dclyuere my mayde to 
me this day. xejo Palsgr. 510/2, I delyxer, I gyve a thyng 
in to ones hande* to kepe. Je Hurt, 1525 Wriothesley 
Chron, (1875) I. 28 Who had his pardon aelyvered him on 
the Tower Hill. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath, n. xxil. 122 To joyn 
in a Petition to be delivered to a Iudce, etc. 1745 Col. Rec. 
Pennsytv, V. 9 He delivered back the String of Wampum 
sent him. 1843 Pbescott Mexico (1850) I. 255 A message 
which he must deliver in person. 1881 Goldw. Smith Led. 
4* Ess, 260 The postmaster had written the letter as well as 
delivered it. 189a Law Times' Ref. LX VII. 52/2 No bill 
of costs was ever delivered. Mod. Get the address from the 
postman who delivers in that part of the town. How often 
are letters delivered here ? 

fig. *5*8-34 Tindale 1 Cor. xi. 2 That ye . . kepe the or- 
mnaunces even as I delyvered them to you. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. iv. iv. 37 The superstitious idle-headcd-Eld Re- 
ceiu’d and did deliuer to our age This tale of Herne the 
Hunter. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, Seven persons only 
were necessary to deliver the history of the creation and fall 
from Adam to Moses. 

b. Law. To give or hand over formally {esp. a 
deed to the grantee, or to a third party) : see De- 
livery 4 b (?). So 4 to deliver 1 seisin of heredita- 
ments, or a corporeal chattel. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 15 a, If a man make a deedo 
of feoffemente unto another . . and delyvereth to him the 
deed but no livery of seisin, c 1390 Marlowe Faust . v. 1 10 
Speak, Faustus, do you deliver this as your deed? 1613 in 
New Shahs. Soc. Trans. (1885) 505 W« said Indent* was 
sealled and deliuered by all the parties thervnto. X767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 306 A seventh requisite to a good 
deed is that it be delivered, by the party himself or his cer- 
tain attorney. 1844 Williams Real Prof. vii. (1877) 148 
The words 4 1 deliver this as my act and aeed ', which are 
spoken at the same time, are held to be equivalent to de- 
livery, even if the party keep the deed himself. 

t O. poetic , with weakened sense of * To hand 
over, present \ Obs . 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 1. if. 41 O that I . . might not be 
deliuered to the world Till I had made mine owne occasion 
mellow. 1607 — Cor. v. iii. 39 The sorrow that deliuer* vs 
thus chang'd Makes you thinlc so. 

IV. 0 . To give forth, send forth, emit; to dis- 
charge, launch ; to cast, throw, project : a. things 
material. 

*597 T. J. Serm, PauUs C. 37 The bow, being ready bent 
to deliuer the arrow®. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v, iv. xo 
A File of Boyes . . deliuer'd such a showre of Pibblcs. X833 T, 
James Voy. 71 [The pump] did deliuer water very sufficiently. 
170a Luttrell Brtef Kel. (1857) V- 907 The earl of Kent, 
as he was delivering his bowl upon the green at Tunbridge 
Wells last Wensday, fell down and immediately died. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 991 In delivering his 
harpoon he lost hu balance. 1850 'Bat' Crick. Man. 39 
Before a ball is delivered, the umpires station themselves at 
their respective wickets. x88s Manch. Exam, 15 May 5/2 
The enemy . . waited till Middleton's volunteers had up- 
proached very close before they delivered their fire. 

b. a blow, assault, attack, etc. To deliver battle : 
to give battle, make or begin an attack. 

1842 Alison Hist, Europe XI. lxxv. 8 36. 349 The Emperor 
was . . obliged to deliver a defensive battle. 1884 Daily Tel . 
xo Nov., Ihe assaults were badly delivered. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vii. ( 6. 405 When Philip at last was forced to 
deliver his blow. 

+ o. To put forth freely (bodily action, etc.) : 
cf. Delivery 6. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.\ Musidorus could not perform any action 
. .more strongly, or deliver that strength more nimbly. 1845 
Jml. R. Aerie. Soc. V. n. 530 He [a horse) must, .be taught 
to raise his Knee and deliver his leg with freedom. 

t d. fig. To give out as produce, to produce, 
yield. Obs. 

s 6 o$ Verst eg an Dec. Intell. ii. (1698) 51 The mynes . . do 
deliuer gold, siluer, copper. 

10 . To give forth in words, utter, enunciate, 
pronounce openly or formally. (Cf. 5.) 

Here the object is usually either something in the speaker's 
mind, as a judgement or opinion, or (now very commonly) 
the speech or utterance itself, with reference to its mode of 
delivery. 

<576 Fleming Panopl. Epi*t .\ 6 To a question by him pro- 
pounded, this answere was delivered. 1389 Pvtteniiam 


Eng. Poesii 11. xiii. [xiv.] (Arb.) 134 The vowell is alwayes 
more easily deliuered then the consonant. x6xs Crookk 
Body Man v. xxxi. (1616) 341 Galen deliuering the pre- 
cepts of health. i66j Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 43^ He fs . , 
bold to deliver what he thinks on every occasion. 177X 
Junius Lett. liv. 386 , 1 am called upon to deliver my opinion. 
*804 Med. Jml. XII. 384 Dr. Jonn Reid . . intends to de- 
liver. .a Course of Lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. 1873 Hamekton Intell. Life 150 Like an orator 
who knows that he can deliver a passage, and compose at 
the same time the one which is to follow. x88a Times 25 
Nov. 4 The Maxtor of the Rolls, in delivering judgment, 
said [etc.]. 

b. absol. or intr. To 4 deliver oneself*, dis- 
course; to pronounce an opinion or verdict; to 
4 make deliverance \ 

1807 Robinson Arcfueot. Grstca v. xxi. 525 They first de- 
livered on civil affurs : afterwards the discourse turned on 
war. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (x86t) 97 Poor jurymen. . 
understanding a great deal more about tnc case on which 
they have to deliver at its commencement than at its ter- 
mination. 

f 0. absol. or intr. To utter notes in singing. 

*530 Palsgr. 510/a, I delyver quickly, as one dotne in 
syngvnge..I never herde boye in my lyfc delyver more 
quyckeiy, 

til. tram. To declare, communicate, report, re- 
late, narrate, tell, make known ; to state, affirm, 
assert ; to express in words, set forth, describe. Obs. 

*557 Order of Hospitallx H vj, Goe to the Lord Maior, 
andaeliuer unto him the disobedience of the said Constable. 
x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 219 The Duke, .himself® 
unto the king, delivered what nee had seene. x6xx Shaks. 
Wint. T. v. xi. 4, 1 .. heard the old Shcphcard deliuer the 
manner how he found it. x6<g-6o Stanley Hist Philos. 
(1701) 1x4/1 The time of his birth is no where expresly de- 
Jivcrcd. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 8o, I will here deliver 
one or two Optical Experiments. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(1778) II. 1 (FiHe de Chambrt ) What the old French offuer 
haa delivered upon travelling. 1790 Pai.ky Horae Paul. i. 5 
Particulars so plainly delivered . . in the Acts of the Apostles. 
1800 Vince Hydros/at. (1806) 5 Like his general principle* 
of motion before delivered. 

tb. with obj. clause. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 44 It was delivered 
hec hung hiinselie for gricfc. 1658 Browne Hydriot . i, 
That they held that Practice in Gallia, Caesar expressly dc- 
livereth. 1608 Fryer Au\ E, India <$■ P 161 Who founded 
these, their Annals nor their Sanxcript deliver not 

to. with obj. and complement. Obs. 

1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence 1 ii, She is deliver'd . . For 
a masterpiece in naturo. 1649 Mii.ton F.ikon. n History 
delivers him a deep dissembler. a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
iv. *1691) 64 The Author . . delivers the Proportion . . to be 
ns Thirty to Eighty two. 

V. 12. Pottery and Founding. To set free from 
the mould ; reft, and intr. To free itself from the 
mould ; to leave the mould easily. 

178a Wedgwood in Phil. Tran r. LXXll. 310 To make 
the clay deliver easily, it will be necessary to oil the mould. 
1839 Pokier Porcelain 4 Gt. 50 The ware, .dries in a suffi- 
cient degree to deliver itself (according to the workman's 
phrase) easily from the mould. 1880 C. T. Newton Ess. 
Art 4- Archseol. vi. 273 That oil or grease had l>ecn applied 
. .to make the mould deliver. 


t Deliver, vf Obs . TA variant of Delibek v., 
with Romanic change of L. b to v, as in prcc.] «* 
Deliber, to deliberate, determine. 

138a Wyclik a Sam. xxiv, 13 Now thanne delyver, and 
see, what word I shal answere to hym. c 1440 Capgravk 
Lift St. Nath. 1. 966 Deliuer }ri s niater, so god jour soulys 
saue. XX35 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 520 Oft in his mynd 
revoluandto and fro, Syne at the last dcliuerit lies rycht 
sonc, To tak hi* tyme sen it wes oportune. 

Hence + DelPvered ftpl. a ., determined, resolved. 
9538 Bellendkn Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 259 With deliverit 
mind to assailye thamc in the brek of the day. 1559 Abp. 
Hamilton Catech, (1884) 12 We consent nocht with ane de- 
liverit mynd. 

Deliverable (d/li‘voritt/1), a. [f. Deliver vA 
+ -able : cf. OF. deliverable , dcUvr able (15- 17th 
c. in Godef.).] That can or may be delivered ; to 
be deliveied (according to agreement) : zi. payable, 
*755 Macens Insurances I. 401 Ten thousand Pounds of 
good and deliverable Dutch made Starch. 1877 Act 40-1 
Viet . c. 39 § 5 Where the document . . make* the goods 
deliverable to the bearer. 1889 Alacm. Mag. Mar. 370/2 
So wild and shrill a cry of human anguish, that the like of 
it I could never imagine deliverable by human lips. 

Deliverance (dflivorans). Ta. OF. dtlivrance , 
desl - (12th c. in Littr^) *» Pr. aelivransa , dcsl-, {. 
dflivrer , delivrar to Deliver : see -ance.] 

1 . The action of delivering or setting free, or fact 
of being set free (ft oft from confinement, danger, 
evil, etc.) ; liberation, release, rescue. 

1*990 S. Eng. Leg. I. 197/118 A-serued heo hath to alle 
pe contreie deliueraunce of lancour. c 1330 R. Brunnk 
Chron . (x8io) xax William Marschalle . . gaflor his delyuer- 
ance be castelle of Schirburne, , 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
3585 For bair deliverance fra payn, 13. . Poems fr. Vernon 
MS. 336/200 Of alle b«os Merueylout chaunce* Vr lord hab 
sent vs diliueraunces. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 347 It 
hath a round wyndowe abouen that, .seruethe for delyuei- 
ance of smoke, c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4074 Sho . . lete 
hym out at a wyndowe so making his delyvrance. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg 97^/9 That he shold praye to god for the 
delyueraunce of hi* sckene&se. x«68 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 408 
On the behalfe of king Richard for his delyveraunce out 
of prison. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, in. xxxv. 221 Our deliver- 
ance from the bondage of sin. 17x9 De Fob Crusoe (1858) 
139 The greatest deliverances I enjoyed, such a* my escape 
from Sallee. 1871 Freeman Norm. Con q. (1876) IV. xvfti. 
144 At no moment, .liad hopes of deUveraoce been higher. 


t b. 1 Delivery* of a gaol : see Deliver vA 2 c. 

c 1400 Gamelyn 745 pat j»ou graunte him me Til \>t next© 
sittyng of delyueraunce. *464 Nottingham Rec. II. 377 
Paied to the Justices of Deliuerance for tne Gaole Dclyuere. 
1487 Act 3 Hen. VI /, c. 3 The next generall gaoks do- 
Uveraunce of cny suche gaole. 

O. In the ritual observed at a criminal trial. 

*885 Sir T. Smith Commonw. Eng. xxv. 99 No man that 
is once indicted can be deliuered without arraignment. 
Ibid. [Form of proclamation in court when no indictment is 
produced), A. B. prisoner st&ndeth here at the barre, if any 
man can say any thing against him, let him now speak r, for 
the prisoner standeth at nix deliuerance : If no man do then 
come, he ix deliuered without anie further processe or 
trouble. [In Budden’s Latin transl. 1601 : natn vine t us 
liberationem e x pec tat : si nemo cum turn in< usatet it, in 
libertatem prist mam assert fur.} Ibid, xoa (Form of procl. 
on trial by Jury] If any man can giuo evidence, or can 
say any thing against the prisoner, let him come now, for he 
standeth vpon Iii* deliuerance [Budden: nam de apt hi 
liberation* ogitur). x66o Trial Regie. 21, Cot. H unison. 

4 1 do offer myself to be tried in your own way, by God and 
my Countrey.* Clerk. ‘God send you ft good cleliveiance.’ 
Ibid. 35 For now the Prisoner [Col. Harrison) stands at tlie 
Bar upon his Deliverance, 1781 Trial Ld. Geo. Gordon 7 
Clerk. * How will you be tried f * Gordon. 4 By God and my 
country.* Clerk . ‘ God send you a good deliverance.’ 

(It is possible that this has been in later times associated 
with the ‘true deliverance * of the Jury : sec 8 b.) 

f 2. The being delivered of offspring, the bringing 
forth of offspring ; delivery. Obs. 

c 1315 Metr, Horn, 72 This womane yode wit cbylde full 
langc . . myght scho haue na delyueraunce. c 1350 Will . 
Palerne 4080 Mi wif . . Deied at be deliueraunce of mi dere 
sone. c 1450 Merlin 13 Two women ffor to hclpc hir at hir 
delyueraunce when tyme is. 1348-9 ( Mar. ) Bk, Com. Prayer , 
Churching of Women t To geueyou safe deliuerance. 1611 
Shaks. Cyrnb. v. v. 370 Ncre M other Reioyc’d deliuerance 
more, xoae Gonsalvio's Sp. Im/nis. 133 Within foure dayex 
after her deliuerance, they tooke the child® away from her. 
fig. 1660 Willsfokd Scales Comm, 190 Sulphurious Me- 
teors fir’d in the wombs of clouds, break forth in their de- 
liveranee with amazement to mortals. 

ta. • l'hc action of giving up or yielding; sur- 
render. Obs . 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) X58, I am not bonden to 
mak deliuerance. 1404 in Ellis Urig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 38 
Awyn. .is accordit with all the men that arnc therinne save 
vij, for to have dilyverance of the Castell at a ccrtayn day. 
1548 Hall Chron. xo b, The kyng openly saied that if they 
woldc not deliver tnem, he wouldc take them without de- 
liverance. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 927 To make deliver- 
ance of the towne of Barwike. 

+ 4. The action of handing over, transferring, or 
delivering a thing to another ; delivery. Obs. 

ci 340 Cursor M. 5045 (Fairf.) He made del[i]uerauncc 
)>er of cornc. c 1449 Pf.cock AV/r. 404 Eer than the receyuer 
make Execucioun or Dclyuerance of the thing or deede bi 
him 30UU11. 1598 Tyiiai.l in Stiype Fed. Mem. I. App. xvii. 
38 After the dclyverance of the sayd New Testament to 
them. 1631 Star Chatnb. Cases (Camden) 35 The Sheriffc 
did not make deliverance of 400 sneepe. 

b. Law. Writ oft second deliverance : a writ for 
re-delivery to the owner of goods distrained or un- 
lawfully taken, after they have been returned to the 
distrainer in consequence of a judgement being given 
against the owner in an action of replevin. 

a 1565 Rasim l tr. Fitsherbert's Nat. Brevium (1632) 174 
The plaintiff may sue n Writ of second Deliverance, s6i8 
Pulton Stat,(i6i2) 47 ntarg., A Writ of Second deliuerance 
1708 I'ermcs de la Ley 508 b, Second Deliverance is a Writ 
made by the Filnccr. to deliver Cattel dutreined, after the 
Plaintiff is Non-suit in Replevin. 1843 Stephen Laws Eng. 
(1874) 111 . v. xi. 6*6Tbe Statute of Westminster 3 (13 Edw. I 
c. 2). .allowed him a judicial writ issuing out of the original 
record (called a writ of second deliverance). 

+ 6. Sending forth, emission, issue, discharge. 
x6*6 Bacon Syha 8 9 This Motion worketh . . by wav of 
Proofe and Search, which way to deliuer itself; And then 
worketh in progrex.se, where it findeth the Deliuerance 
easiest. 

1 0. The action or manner of uttering words in 
speaking ; utterance, enunciation, delivery. Obs. 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 222 Singyng plainc song, and 
counterfeictyng those that doe speake distinctly, help® muche 
to have a good deliveraunce. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 
97 At each words deliuerance. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell. xxx. ix. 397 For his speech, readle ho was ynough 
in quick® deliverance. 

f 7 . The action of reporting or stating something ; 
that which is stated ; statement, narration, declara- 
tion ; ■■ Delivery 8. Obs. 

1431 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 276 To make a trewe delyuer- 
aunce of swiche goodys as thei receyue. X509 Hawks J J ast. 
Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 143 And to Venus ne made deliver- 
aunce Of his complaint. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. 
(1625) 7 What confused deliverance i* this ? Ibid , 11. 44 Doth 
not the very deliverance of your own fact condemne vou ? 
x6ox T. Adams White Devill (1635) 111, If there wanted no- 
thing in the deliverance. 

b. An utterance ; esp. of a formal character. 

5850 Mill Liberty ii. (1865) ao Things which are not pro- 
vided for . . in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of 
Christianity. 1879 M. Arnold Fr. Critic on Milton Mixed 
Ess. 941 Macaulay’s writing . . often . . Js really obscure, if 
one lakes his deliverances seriously. 1883 Manch. Guardian 
29 Sept. 7/3 We can complain of no ambiguity in bis present 
deliverance. 

8. Sc. Law. Judgement delivered; a judicial or ad- 
ministrative order in on action or other proceeding. 

In its most general sense applicable to any order pro- 
nounced by any body exercising quail-judicial functions. 
In the Bankruptcy Act of x8s6 (19 & ao Viet. c. 79 f 4) 4 de- 
liverance ' is denned as including 4 any order, warrant, judge- 
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ment, decision, interlocutor, or decree ’. Hence the word 
has acquired a quasi-tcchnical application to orders in 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron. vn. vi go Of pat [he] Stablysyd, 
and mad ordynance . .ami full delyverance, 1500-10 Dunbar 
Poems ix. 113 Of fals Holisting ffor wrang deliuerance At 
Counsale, Sev*ioun, ami at Parliament. 153* Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 56J In this mater .. Rychl sonel wald heir jour 
deliuerance. c 1565 Lindrsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (1728) 
14 (Jam.) Both parties were compromit by their oaths to 
vtand at the deliverance of the arbitrators chosen by them 
both, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 
194 We hone your lordships will give us leave, .to remember 
your lordships of your deliverance, June the first, 1642. 175a 
J. Louth ian Form 0/ Process (cd. 2) 15 The Deliverance on 
the Bill is, Ft at ut petitur, to the — Day 0 / — next to come, 
*833 Ait 3 4 With IV, c. 46 i 25 The taid sheriff shall .. 
affix a deliverance thereon finding and declaring, .that this 
Act has not been adopted. 1868 Act 31-2 Vtct. c. 101 $ 75 
1 he judgment or deliverance so pronounced shall form a 
valid and sufficient warrant for the preparation in Chancery 
of the writ. 


b. In the (English) Jurors* oath, in a trial for 
treason or felony, used app, in the sense : Deter- 
mination of the question at issue, verdict. 

x66o Trial Regie . 11 Oct. 32 His Oath was then read to 
him [Sir T. Allen, juror] : You shall well and truly try and 
true deliverance make between our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and the prisoners nt the Bar, whom you shall have in 
Charge, according to your Evidence. So help you God 1 
189a S. F. Harris Princ. Crim. Law (cd. 6) xiv. 412. [The 
current formula : the same words with the last clause 
expanded to * and a true verdict give, according to the 
evidence *.) 

(The meaning here has been matter of discussion : cf. ic 
above, and Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Jury.) 

o. Fo mal judgement pronounced, expression of 
opinion, verdict. 

[1847 Dk Quincey tVks. XII. 184 Milton v. Southey \ 
Landor , Wordsworth never said the thing ascribed to him 
here as any formal judgment, or what the Scottish law 
would call deliverance. \ 1856 Dovic Logic Chr. Faith \. i. 
§ 2. 298 We cannot but attach great value to the deliberate 
deliverance of so impartial.. a man. 1871 Sarah Tytlf.r 
Sisters 4- Wives 154 Dr. Harris’s deliverance was. .that Mr. 
Duke was not looking very well. 

+ d. Used (in Sc,) to render L. senatus consul turn. 

103 Bkli.kndfn Livy (1822) 212 (Jam.) Thir novcllis 
maid the Faderis sa astoimt, tnat thny u*it the snrnen de- 
liverance that thay usit in extreme necestite. 


+ 9. « Dklivkrnenh ; Deliveiiy 6. Ohs, 

lA.. Chaucer Pars. T. P 378 (Harl. 7334) pe goodcs of 
body ben hele of body, strengpe, deliuerance (six texts de- 
liuerncss], beaute [etc.]. x3oo~so Dunbar Thistle 4* Rose 95 
Lusty of schaip, lycht of deliuerance. 


Deli*rerancy. rare [Sec prec. and -ANCY.] 
« Deliverance 7 b. 

1853 Tatfs Mag. XX. 365 Being the accredited organ of 
the Government on Scotch topics, his deliverancy neces- 
sarily carries more weight than those of any ordinary 
member. 


t Delivera*tion. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. de- 
livration (in earlier and more popular form de- 
livraison , - oisott , * ison ), ad. late pop. L. del tbe ra- 
tio n-c/n (Du Cange), n. of action from deliberate 
to liberate.] Deliverance, liberation, release. 

1500 Hawes Past. Pleas. 148 Who is fettered in chaynes 
He tninkelh long after ddyveracion Of his great wo. 

Delivered (d/lrvoid), ppl, a .1 [f. Deliver v.l 
+ -KX) l .] Set free ; disburdened of offspring ; 
handed over ; surrendered ; formally uttered or 
stated, etc. : see the verb. 


c 2440 Prornp. Pan*. 117 Delyueryd, liberal us, erutus. 
1588 Shaks. Tit . A. iv. ii. 122 Cornelia, the midwife, and 
my sclfe, And none else but the dcliuered Empresse. *665 
Manley Grotius' Lmv C\ Warres 123 Prince of the de- 
livered City. 1893 Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 2/1 The additional 
cost . . for delivered bread. 


+ Delivered, Ppl, a* : see Deliver ».2 
Delivered (d/lbvarr ). [f. Deliver vA + -ee.] 
The person to whom something is delivered. 

1887 V. Sampson in Cape Law frnl. 37 The putting of a 
dcliveree in possession. Ibid, 43 The dclivcror should point 
out the subject of delivery to the deliveree. 

Deliveree, obs. form of Delivery. 

Deliverer (dflrvaror). Also 4-6 dely-, 4 -ere, 
6 -our ; see also Deliveror. [a. OF. delivrere 
(iath c. in Ilatzf.), in obi. case dclivreor , -our, -eur 
late pop. L. dcliberator , - orem , agent-n. from de- 
li be rare, F. djlivrcr to Deliver : see -er *.] One 
who delivers. 

1. One who sets free or releases; a liberator, 
rescuer, saviour. 

a X340 Hampolk Psalter Ixix. 7 My helperc & my de- 
lyuerere ert |>ou. 138* Wyclik Ps. xvii[i]. 2 My refut, and my 
delyucrere. c 1400 Promp. rani. 117 Dclyuerer, liberator. 
*555 F.dkn Decades Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 53 Thou oughtestc 
to .. bee thankefull to thy delyuerer. 1067 Milton P. L. 
xii. 149 Thy great deliverer, who shall bruise The Serpents 
head. X78x Gibbon Dec I, 4* F. 111. Ixv. 622 He stood 
forth as the deliverer of his country. 1835 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 404 Though he had been a deliverer by accident, 
he was a despot by nature. 

2. One who hands over, commits, surrenders, 
etc. ; esp. one who delivers letters or goods. 

Act 23 Hett . VIII, c. 16 The seller, exchaunger or 
dehuerer. 1534 Act 26 Hen, Vlfl, c. 6 | 8 By indenture to 
be made betwene the deliuerour . . and the rcceiuour. x6as 
Misbbldkn Tree Trade 104 The Stronger . . would be o de- 
liuerer heere of money at a high rote. *766 Entick London 
IV. 295 There is . . a deliverer of letters to the House of 


Commons, at 6s. 8 d, per day. x866 Daily News 25 Aug. 5/3 
Each deliverer of milk will possess a share. 

3 . One who utters, enunciates, sets forth, etc. 
(ran.) 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vm. vi. § xa Thereof God himself 
was. .the deviser, the discusser, the deliverer. 1651 Reliq. 
Wotton. 20a Among the Deliverers of this Art. x8sa New 
Monthly Mag. IV. 195 The public deliverers of song at the 
Grecian festivals. 

Deliveresa (dfli'vards). ran. [Short for de~ 
livnress , f. Deliverer-)- -ess, in F. dflivreresse : 
see -ess.] A female deliverer. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 72 At one side of the cross, 
kneels Charles VII armed, and at the other Joan d’Arc. .as 
the dehveress of the town. 1839 £. Ret*. June 98 Nancy 
comes like the deliveres* of the pious /Eneas. 

t DelWerhede. Obs. [f. Deliver a. + -hide, 
-head.] Nimblcncss, agility. 

1496 Dives 4- Paup. (W. de W.) ut. xiii. 148/2 They shal 
haue delyuerhede of body and lightnesse. 

Delivering (dflrvarig), vbl. sb. [f. Deliver 
v. 1 + -ing i.] rhe action of the verb Deliver, q.v.; 
deliverance, delivery (in various senses). 

c 13*0 Seuytt Sag. 1536 (W.) The maistcr . . haddc mani a 
blessing, For his disciple dcliuciing. <1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5800 Of his dclyucryng glcd and blithe. 1371 
Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixv. 6 By thy wonderfull delivcr- 
inges, thy power may be shewed abrode. 164a Jer.Taylor 
Fpist. $ 36 (R.) Excommunications . . were deliverings over 
to Satan. 1880 J. M. Duncan Vis. Women yi. (ecf 4) 26 
Judgement of tnc method to be pursued in delivering. 

attrib. x88x Daily News 19 Jan. 5/5 A few heavy railway 
collecting or delivering vans. 

DelWering, ppl- <*. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] 
That delivers : see the verb. 

1887 Pall Mall G . 29 Nov. 11/1 There was no evidence 
that the delivering company, .were not willing to supply 
the coni at 8 s. a ton. 

+ Deli*verly, odv. Obs. or arch. For forms 
see Deliver a. [f. Deliver a. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . Lightly, actively, nimbly, quickly, 

c 1340 Gaw. 4- Or. Knt. 2009 Dcliucrly he dressed vp, er 
J>c day sprenged, c 1374 Chaucer Ttoylus 11. 1088 He., 
sette [his signet] Upon the wex deliverliche and rathe. 
c 1440 Partonope 7051 His Swerd he pullelh oute delyuerly. 
1549 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly R ij a, The nemhher and 
more dclivcrly to goc about theyr charge. 1657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying-Ins. x. 50 The claw-tailed Humble Bee .. flyes 
as deliverly when great with young as when she is barren. 

2. Deftly, cleverly. 

1330 Paisgk. 550, 1 fyngcr, I handcll an instrument of 
musyke delyvcrly. x6xi Two Noble K. ut, v, Carry it 
sweetly and deliverly. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit ., Clubs 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 93 We get a mechanical advantage in de- 
taching it well and deliverly. 

U As adj. (erroneous archaism). 

x8ao Scorr Monast. xvii, A deliverly fellow was Hughic— 
could read and write like u priest, and could wield Drand 
and buckler with the best of the riaers. 

DelWerment. rare. [f. Deliver v. 1 + -ment. 
(Cf. OF. delivremetit in Godef.)] -Deliverance 
7 b; open statement, pronouncement. 

1893 Nat. Observer 13 May 640/1 Because the Emperor 
has hcictoforc spoken unadvisedly, it by no means follows 
that . . Tuesday’s deliverment makes for complete inepti- 
tude. 

t Ddlrveraesa. Obs. [f. Deliver a.-f-NERa.] 
I.ightncss, activity, nimbleness, agility, quickness. 

1140 Hampoir Pr. Consc. ^900 Dclyvemes and bewte of 
IroJy. c 1386 Chaucfr Melib. F19Q Crete thinges ben not 
ay accompTiccd by strengtbe, ne by delyvemes of body. 1489 
Caxton Favtes of A. 1. xi. 30 To voyde the strokis by dc- 
lyucrnes of body. 1540 Elyot Image Got*. (1^56) b, 
Fcwc men surmounted hym in strength and delivernesse. 
a 1607 Brigiitman Revelation (1615) 700 Certainly this .. 
deserueth to be called properly by the Latin name, Expe- 
dition, for the dcliucrncs thereof. 

Deliveror (dflbvorpM). [f. Deliver vJ : see 
-or.] A technical variant of Deliverer, used as 
correlative to deliveree : one who makes a legal 
delivery of goods, etc* 

1887 [see Deliverer]. 

Delivery (dflivori). Forms: 5 deliveree, 
5-6 delyuery(e, 6 -ere, 6-7 deliverie, 6- -ery. 

S a. Anglo-Fr. delivrie, fern, sb. f. pa. pple. of di- 
ivrer to Deliver ; cf. livery, and see -y.] 

1 1 . The action of setting free ; release, rescue, 
deliverance. Obs. 

1494 F arvan Chron. vn. tcxxxiii. 26 6 The quene made 
ossydu.it Ulx)ure for the dclyucryc of the kynge her lius- 
bonde. 1555 Fden Decades 103 Thankcs geuynge to ab 
myghtygod for his delyueryand preseruation from so many 
imminent pcrcls. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 00 A servant 
of his . , by force attempting his Lords delivery. 1671 
Milton Samson 1505 Thy hopes are not ill founded, nor 
seem vain, Of his delivery. 17 66 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxx, 
Here is the brave man to whom I owe my delivery. X784 
R Bace Barham Denims II. 58 Some that called upon the 
Lord for delivery before there was need. 

b. The action of delivering a gaol : see Deliver 
v.i 2 c, and Gaol-delivery. 

2. The fact of being delivered of, or act of bring- 
ing forth, offspring ; childbirth. 

Usually of the mother; formerly sometimes of the child ; 
cf. Deliver v. 3. 

*577 ft* Googe Heresbach's Hush. m. (1386) 130 For this 
poors creature.. is as much tormented in ner aeliverie, as 
a shrew. x6xx Bible Isa. xxvi. 17 Like as a woman . . 
that draweth ncere the time of her deliuerie. 1648 W. 
Mountague Devoute Ess. 1. xii, | 1 (K.) As they are 


twins . , their delivety is commonly after such a manner. 
as that of Pharez And Zata. 1876 Lady Chawokth in 12M 
Rep. Hist . MSS. Comm. App. v. 29 My prayers shall attend 
your ladies good delivery of a brave boy. 1868 Chamber J 
Encycl. VI. 446/1 Midwife, .a woman wno assists in partu- 
rition or delivery. 

attrib. 1876 tr. Ztemssen's Cycl. Med. XI. 562 That form 
of paralysis, .in newly-born children, .which we should call 
delivery-paralysis. 

b. As the action of the accoucheur or midwife. 
[1660 Shirley Andromana m. i. 8, 1 am with child to hear 
the news : Pr’ythce Be auick in the delivery.] 1767 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds I. 323 injury in a laborious, hasty or in- 
judicious delivery. 1800 A fed. Jritl. III. 483, I therefore 
did not conceive myself justified, .in proceeding to immediate 
delivery. 1889 W. S. Playfair Treat . Midwifery II. iv. ii. 
163 No other means of effecting artificial delivery was known. 

a x 639^*1 arm ion Antiquary in. ii, My head labours with 
the pangs of delivery. 18*3 Scott Peveril xlvi, Out started 
the dwarf, .and the poor German, on seeing the portentous 
delivery of his fiddlccase, tumbled on the iloor. 

3. The act of giving up possession of ; surrender. 

13x3 More in Grafton Chron. II. 772 The whole counsaile 

had sente him to require of her tne deliverie of him [her 
child]. 1508 Hall Chron. 245 b, The delivery of the Castell 
of Barwyxc. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 181 The 
deliverie of the rocke of Saint Julian and of the fort. 1780 
Impartial Hist. War Amer. 147 Marching directly to 
Boston, there to demand a delivery of the powder and 
stores, and in case of refusal to attack the troops. ( 1844 
Ii. H. Wilson Brit . India II. 158 The anest of Trimbak, 
and his delivery to the British Government. 

4. The action of handing over, or conveying into 
the hands of another ; esp . the action of a carrier in 
delivering letters or goods entmsted to him for 
conveyance to a person at a distance. 

1480 Wardr. Ace. F.dw. IV ( 1830) 140 For the deliveree 
of the said stuff and bedding. 1336 in Hakluyt Voy. (1886) 
III. 113 Hauing rcceiued any priuic letters. ; you shal.. let 
the deliuerie of them at your arriuing in Russia. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 124 He might forge other Letters, .else why 
kept he them two dayes without delivery. 1670 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. I. 1. (R), The investitures of bishops and 
abbots.. had been originally eiven by the delivery of the 
pastoral ring and staff. 1709 W. Tookk View Russian Emp . 
III. 652 Extraordinary charge* for the delivery of goods. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, ii, It [a letter] will be here by 
the two o'clock delivery. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace 
(1877) III. iv. xiv. 139 The convenience of two or three 
deliveries pf letters per day. X879 ft* M. Ballantyne Post 
Haste vii. (1880) 74 The delivery of a telegram. 
fig. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. % 9 Another error is 
in tnc manner of the tradition and delivery of knowledge. 

attrib. 17x0 Db Fok Capt. Singleton xviii. (1840) 316 
Our proper delivery port, .was at Madagascar. 1889 Daily 
Netvs 11 Dec. 3/2 Carmen’s wages Delivery men : Driv- 
ing. is. per day and 7d. per ton. 

D. Lazo, (a) The formal or legal handing over of 
anything to another ; esp. the putting of property 
into the legal possession of another person. 

*577 tr * Ballinger’ s Decades (1592) 364 Goods are gotten. . 
by deliuerie. 1615 Gill Sacr. Philos. 1. ,87 Whereof we 
have already assurance, yea deliverie, and scisurc. 18x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 3) IV. 47 Acts which have been held to 
be a part performance of an agreement, .such as delivery of 
possession; and payment of the whole, or a. considerable 

§ art of the consideration. 1887 V. Sampson in Cape Law 
rtil. 38 We now come to the several species of constructive 
delivery, of which delivery brevis manus , or short-hand is 
the first. 1891 Law Times XC. 473/1 After delivery of 
defence the plaintiff discontinued his action. 

f £) The formal transfer of a deed by the grantor 
or his attorney to the grantee or to a third party, 
cither by act or by word : formerly essential to tne 
validity of the deed. 

x66o R. Coke Power 4- Sub/. 25 Absolute estates of in- 
heritance which . . do not pass by livery and seisin, but by 
delivery of the deed or feoffment. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. 
s.v. Deed, If I have scaled my deed, and after I deliver it 
to him to whom it is made, or to some other by his appoint- 
ment, and say nothing, this is a good delivery. X853 
Wharton Pennsylv. Digest 261 Delivery is necessary to 
give effect to a bond, 

5. The act of sending forth or delivering (a mis- 
sile, a blow, etc.) ; emission, discharge ; throwing 
or bowling of a ball (at cricket, base-ball, etc.). 

170a Savery Miner’s Friend 46 The delivery of your Water 
into a convenient Trough. 1787 Specif. Bryant's Patent 
No, 1631 Useful.. by its much greater delivery of water. 
1814 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 109 The peril. . from the 
delivery of the spear. X837 W. Martin Bk, of Sports 96 
If the hand be above the shoulder in the delivery, tne 
umpire must call 'no ball’. x88a Daily Tel. 19 May 
{Cricket), Crossland at 68 came on with his fast deliveries, 
b. Founding. See quot. (Cf. Deliver v.l 12 .) 
1874 Knight Diet, Meek., Delivery {FoundingX the draft 
or allowance by which a pattern is made to free itself from 
close lateral contact with the sand of the mold as it is 
lifted. Also called draw-taper. 

f 0. Free putting forth of bodily action, * use of 
the limbs, activity * (J.) ; action, bearing, deport- 
ment. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), Musidorus could not., deliver that 
strength more nimbly, or become the delivery more grace- 
fully, 1586 A. Day Emg. Secretary 11. (1625) 127 Men . . for 
their severall callings questionlesse of very good delivery. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 221 Observing simplicitie in 
the Mcssingers delivery and lookes. a 1639 Wotton (J.), 
The duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxxii. 319 There is a great 
deal in a delivery, as it is called, in a way, a manner, a de- 
portment, to engage people’s attention and liking. x8s8 
Todd, Deltvemtss, agility . . What we now term delivery, 
fig. i76a-7t H. Walpole Virtue's Anted. Paint. (1786) 
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II. 177 It has the greatest freedom of pencil, the happiest 
delivery of nature. 

7 . The utterance or enunciation (of words), the 
delivering (of a speech, etc.). 

158s Pettib Guazzo’s Civ . Conv. n. (1586) 58 AH their 
force and vertue lyeth in the sweete aeliverie of their 
wordes. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. (1635) 37 His skill 
and delivery of forraigne languages (was] so wonderfull. 
1665 Lloyd State Worthies (1670) aa One thing he ad- 
vised young men to take care of in their publick deliveries. 
18x8 Tas. Mill Brit. India III. it 68 Four days were 
occupied in the delivery of the speech. *879 McCarthy 
then Times Il.xix. 57 The speech occupied some five hours 
in delivery. 

b. Manner of utterance or enunciation in public 
speaking or singing. 

1667 Prpys Diary 19 May, Meriton . . hath a strange 
knack of a grave, serious delivery. 1769 Johnson in Bos- 
well L\fe an. 1781 (18^8) 679/3 His delivery, though uncon- 
strained, was not negligent. 1853 Holyoake RndJm. Public 
Sfeakine 13 The power of distinct and forcible pronuncia- 
tion is tne basis of delivery. 189a Sat. Rev. 15 Oct. 443/1 
Few men of his generation had a greater fund of talk or 
a more telling delivery. 

+ 8. The action of setting forth in words, or that 
which is set forth ; communication, narration, state- 
ment ; = Deliverance 7. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 22 The order here- 
after to be observed in delivery of examples. x6xx Shaks. 
(Vint. T. v. ii. 10 , 1 make a broken deliuerie of the Businesse. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. t. iv, Which enigmatical 
deliveries comprehended useful I verities. 1633 II. Cog an tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxxvii. 145 , 1 will forbear the delivery of many 
matters, that possibly might bring much contentment. 

Dell 1 (del). [ME. delle, corresp. to MDu. and 
MLG. delle, mod.Du. del, MHG. and mod.G. telle 
WGer. +daljd - or *dalj6n - fem., deriv. of *dalo-, 
OLG. dal, Dale; root meaning ‘deep or low 
place.* Cf. also Goth, ibdalja , and OE. afdeel, 
descent. {Dell bears nearly the same etymological 
relation to dale, that den does to dean.) J 
1 1 . A deco hole, a pit. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov, ir. ix, Curtius. .enforsed his horse to lepe 
in to the dell or pitte. *379 Spenser ShepA. Cal. Mar. si 
Thilke same. .Ewe. . Fell headlong into a dell [gloss, a hole 
in the ground]. 1770 Langhornr Plutarch (1879) II. 889/1 
He met with dells or other deep holes. <783 Ainsworth Lat . 
Did . (Morell) 1, A dell , fossa. 

2. A deep natural hollow or vale of no great ex- 
tent, the sides usually clothed with trees or foliage. 

c xaao Bestiary 5 Bi wile weie so he [fle leun] wile To dele 
ni 5 cr wenden. c 1420 Anturs 0/ Arth. i, On a day thay 
horn dy}t into the depe dellus. c 1475 Rauf Coil$ear 17 
The deip durandlie draif in mony deip dell. 16x0 Fletcher 
Faithf. Shepherdess 11. ii, Yon same dell, O'ertopp'd with 
mourning cypress and sad yew Shall bo my cabin. 1634 
Milton Comus 313 Every alley green, Dinglc { or bushy 
dell. X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxviii, Disput- 
ing. .on the situation of a dell where they meant to form an 
ambuscade. *798 Coleridcr Fear in Solitude, A green and 
silent spot, amid the hills, A small and silent dell ! 1843 
B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. iii. 86 Miss Gurneys 
cottage is in a sheltered dell, with woods on each side. 

transf. x8xs Southey in Omniana I. 54 Young ladies 
would do well to remember, that if laughter displays dimples, 
it creates dells. 

D«ll- (del). Rogues' Cant . arch. A young 
girl (of the vagrant class) ; a wench. 

1367 Harman Caveat 75 A Dell is a yonge wenche, able 
for generation, and not yet k no wen. .by the vpright man. 
x6ax B. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph. Wks. (Rtldgd 634/1 
Sweet doxies and cfells, My Roses and Nells, Scarce out of 
your shells. 1630 Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. na/i She’s 
r Priests Lemman, and a Tinkers Pad, Or Dell, or Doxy, 
(though the names be bad). x688 R. Holmes Armoury n. 
iii. 8 68 Dells, trulls, dirty Drabs. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Roohuood hi. v, ‘ Sharp as needles’, said a dark-cycd dell. 
Dell(e, obs. form of Deal. 

II Della Cmioa (d*l,la krwska). [It. Area ■ 
detnia della Crusca , lit. Academy of the bran or 
chaff.] The name of an Academy established at 
Florence in 1583, mainly with the object of sifting 
and purifying the Italian language; whence its 
name, and its emblem, a sieve. 

The first edition of its Dictionary, the Vocabolario degli 
Accademici della Crusca, appeared in 1612, and the fourth, 
1739-38, has long been considered as the standard authority 
for the Italian language. A new edition on more historical 
lines was begun in 1881. 

Hence Della-Cru**oa& a,, of, pertaining to, or 
after the style of the Academy della Crusca, or its 
methods; also, applied to a school of English 
poetry, affecting an artificial style, started towards 
the end of the 18th c. ; sb. a member of this 
Academy, or English school of poetry. Hence 
DtUa-Ortrftoanlam. 

One of the noted writers of this school was Mr. Robert 
Merry, who (having been elected a member of the Florentine 
Academy) adopted the signature of Delia Crusca, whence 
the name was extended to the school as a whole* 

(1796 Gifford Mseviad Introd. 8-0 While the epidemic 
malady was spreading from fool to fool, Della Crusca (i. c. 
Merry] came over [from Italy], and immediately announced 
himself by a sonnet to Love, .and from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, all was nonsense and Della Crusca. ] 18x3 
W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 48 Mr. Pratt has certainly 
indulged too much in the flimsy Delia Cruscan style. s8sx 
Shelley Boat on Serchio 67 In such transalpine Tuscan As 
would have killed a Della-Cruscan. 1837 Trench De/ic. 
Rng. Diets, 7 It is for those who use a language to sift the 
bran from the flour, to reject that and retain this. They are 
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to be the true Della Cruscans, 1881 A thenseum ao Aug. 
330/1 The detestable Delia CruscanUm which makes many 
new volumes of verse a positive offence. 

Dolly (de li), a. rare. [f. Dell sb.' + -y.] 
Abounding in dells. 

x86x G. Calvert Univ. Restoration, Delly woods remote. 

Delocalise (dri^u kUbiz), v. [f. De- ii. i + 
Localize v.] trans. To detach or remove from its 
place or locality, or from local limitations. 

1853 Dr Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(1889) III, 505 The Morning Register I could not use; 
you had better not delocalire it, 2807 Lowrll .Study l Find., 
Gt. Public Character, We can have no St. Simons or 
Pepyses till we have a Paris or London to delocalire our 
gossip and give it historic breadth. 1870 R. B. D. Morirr 
Rep. Land Tenure (Pari. Papers) ao8 It was necessary to 
find some means of effecting the transfers, .without delocal- 
izing the Land Register. 

Hence Dtlo'oalisad ppl. a., Delocalisation. 

1887 Daily News 13 Jan. 5/a A reform in the direction of 
what may be called dockyard de-locahsation. 

II DolOO (d/l/i-), [Native name in Dor language 
(in Soudan) for the gazelle.] A species of antelope, 
Ceph aloloph us grim m ia, found in northern Africa, 
akin to the duykerbok of South Africa. 

i86x J. Pethfrick Egypt, etc. 482 (Vocab. Dor language) 
Garelle » diloo. 1874 G. Schwkjnfurth Heart of Africa 
I. 344 The Deloo has only one pair of these glands. 

t Delojralty. Obs. rare -*• [ad. F. dJloyautJ 
formerly aes loyaullJ: seeDE- 1 . 6.J ■■ Disloyalty. 

«37x Admon, Regent 113 in Scmpill Ballads (1872) 1 32 
Sum hes . . Lyfes losit for thair deloyaltie. 

Delph, var. of Delf. 

Delphian (de’lfi&n). [f. Delphi place name* 
-an.] Of or relating to Delphi, a town of ancient 
Greece on the slope of Mount Parnassus, and to the 
sanctuary and oracle of Apollo there ; hence, of or 
relating to the Delphic Apollo ; and transf. oracu- 
lar, of the obscure and ambiguous nature of the re- 
sponses of the Delphic oracle. 

2623 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. as (They] are nothing at all 
ashamed, by the vrinc alone to deliuer their Delphian oracles 
concerning all diseases. 163X Wekver Ahc. run. Mon. 48 
This treasure, .was a part of the Delphian riches, 287* 
Lowell Among my Bks . Ser. 11. 322 His eyes had an inward 
Delphian look. 1887 Bowen Vtrg. ASneidu. 113 We send, 
perplexed, to the Delphian fane, Counsel to ask of the god. 

So DeTpUlo, fDelphioal a. 

*399 Marston Sco . Villanie 169 Some of his new-minted 
Epithets(asReall, Intrinsecate, Dclphicke). a x66x IIolyday 
Juvenal 174 The mathematical tabic was by the ancients 
called the Delphick table. 274a Young Nt. Th . vii. 595 
Pride, like the Delphic prieste**, with a swell, Rav’d non- 
sense, destin’d to be future sense. X830 Fraser's Mag. 1 . 60 
This dclphic fury — this preternatural possession. 1879 
Daily News 22 Nov. 5/5 This reads rather like a Delphic 
response, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. 
(1618) 171 No riddles or Dclphicall answers. 

Dolphin (dc lfin), sb. and a. Forms : 4 dolfjrn, 

f -fyn©, 5-6 delphym, 6-7 -phine, 6- dolphin, 
a. L. delphin , dclphln-us , a. Gr. 6 *\<piv : cf. also It. 
delfino, Sn. dclfin , Pg. delfint, Pr. dal fin, dolphin, 
OF. dolphin, daulphtn , mod.F. dauphin , whence 
Dolphin, Dauphin.] 
t A. sb. 1 . = Dolphin. Obs. 

c 2300 K. A lis. 6576 A water. .Tiger. . Heo noriceth delfyns, 
and cokadrill. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 41 Thar buth 
oft ytake delphyns, & se-calues. c 1440 Promp. Pare. 54 
Brunswyneor delfync. .deiphinus. 2535 Eden Decades 231 
Of a maruelous sence or mcmoric as are the elephant and the 
dclphyn. 2633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. vit. xiii. 47 The lively 
Delphins dance, and brisly Seales give care. 

+ b. A drinking vessel of the shape of a dolphin. 
Obs. rare “ *. 

2638 Junius Painting of Ancients 163 Some artificial! 
drinking vessels made after the manner of a dolphin, were 
called delphine*. 

2 . Chem. Short for delphinin (see -in) : A neutral 
fat found in the oil of several species of dolphin ; 
called also dolphin-fat and phoccnin. 

2863-71 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 L 309 Delphin is an oil very 

mobile at i 7 °C. 

B. adj. 

1 . [attrib. use of L. dclphitil in phrase ad usum 
Delphini ‘ for the use of the Dauphin \] Of or 
pertaining to the Dauphin of France, and to the 
edition of Latin classics, prepared ‘ for the use of 
the dauphin son of Louis XIV. 

(1711 Steele Sped . No. ^30. f a All the Boys in the 
School, but I, have the Classick Authors in usum Delphini, 
gilt and letter’d on the Back.] 2773 E. Harwood Gr. 4 
Rom. Classics (1778) 222 Delphin Classics, quarto. 280a 
Dipdin Introd. Classics 10 note, One of the rarest of the 
Delphin editions. 18x8 Advt, in Valpfs Grk. Gram . (ed. 6) 
215 The best text will be used, and not the Delphin. 2877 
Globe Encycl. II. 362 Valpy’s Variorum Latin Classics., 
contain the Delphin notes and Interpretatio. 

2 . Chem. A bad form of Delphine, Delphinine. 
Delphina, Delphinate, Chem . : sec Delphin- 
ine, Df.lfhinic. 

+ DeTphinate, obs. variant of Dauphinate. 

2629 Brent tr. SarfVt Counc. Trent (1676) 474 Some new 
stirs, raised by the Hugonots in the Delphmatc. 
Delphine, a. and sb. [See Delphin.] 

L A variant of Delphin a. (Webster, 1838). 

2 . Zool. = Delphinine a. (Webster, 1838). 

8. Chem. « Delphinine, sb. 


Delphine*Stri&n. noncc-wd. [f. L. delph in- ns 
dolphin, after equestrian .] A rider on a dolphin. 

stao L. Hunt Indicator No. 17 (1822) I. 134 To the great 
terror of the young delphinestrian. 

Delphinie (deifi-nik), a. [f. L. delphin-us 
dolphin: see Delphin a.] In delphinie acid, an 
acia discovered by Chevrcuil in doljphin-oil, and 
afterwards in the ripe berries of the Guelder-rose ; 
it is identical with inactive valeric acid. A salt of 
it is a DaTphlnate. 

Delphinine (de-lfinain), sb. Chem. [f. Bot. 
L. Delphinium the genus Larkspur.] A highly 
poisonous alkaloid obtained from tne seeds of 
Delphinium Staphcsagria or Stavesacre . Called 
also Dtlphl’&lft, and formerly Delphi*, Del- 
phi:**, Delphine. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst Bot. 7 The chemical principle 
called Delphine. 2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 246 
Delphina wax discovered, in 1819, by MM. Lassaigne and 
Feneulle in the seeds of the . . stavesacre. 2840 Henry Elcm. 
Chem, 11 . 404 Of Delphia. 2863-71 Watts Diet. Chem . 
11 . 310 Delphinine produces nausea when taken internally. 
It is said to act on the nervous system, and Is used ns n 
remedy in chronic swellings of the glands. 2876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 769 The active properties arc due to delphiniu or 
delphinine. 

De*lphinine f Of the nature of a dolphin : 
in Zool., of or pertaining to the Delphinine or 
sub-family of Cetacea, containing the Dolphins and 
Porpoises. 

f De'lphinite. Obs. Min. [f. L. Delphtndius , 
Dauphin^ (f. deiphinus, Dauphin), where found ] 
An obsolete name of yellowish green Epidote. 

2804 Fourcroy's Chem. II. 426 This is the . , dclphinilc of 
Saussure. 

DelphPnity. A humorous nonce-wd. after 
humanity : Dolphin-kind, the nature of dolphins. 

2860 I .ever Days Ride x, History has never told that 
the dolphins . . charmed by Orpheus were peculiar dolphins 
. .they were. .fish, .taken 1 ex medio accrvo ’ of delphinity. 

II Delphinium (dclfvniihn). Bot. [Bot. Lat. 
Delphinium , a. Gr. 8«A</>(Hiovlai kspur (Dioscorides), 
dim. of dolphin (so named from the form of 

the nectary).] A genus of plants, N.O. Ranuncu- 
laceue, with handsome flowers of irregular form, 
comprising the common Larkspur and many other 
species. The name is in ordinary horticultural use 
for the cultivated species and varieties. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. I fort. (1720) 200 Sow divers Annuals . . 
as double marigold, Digitalis, Delphinium. x88a The Gar 
den 3 June 38^/1 Another fine group is formed by a row of 
tall-growing Delphiniums . . in front of Clematises and 
Roses. 

DeTphinoid, a. and sb. Zool. [ad. Gr. toA^u- 
vouM]i like a dolphin, f. dolphin.] 

A. adj. Like or related to a dolphin ; belonging 
to the Delphinoidea , a division of the Cetacea, 
which includes the dolphins and seals. 

In mod. Diets. 

B. sb. A member of the Delphinoidea. 
Delphinoidine (delfmoi-Jain). Chem. H* an 

Delphinine + -om.] An amorphous alkaloid ob- 
tained from the same source as delphinine. 

2883 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

II Delphina* (delfarn#*). The Latin word for 
‘ dolphin * : in Zool., the name of the cetacean genus 
containing the Dolphin and its co-species; in 
Astron., one of the ancient constellations of the 
northern hemisphere, figured as a dolphin. 

a 267* Wji.i.ugiiuy Ichthyogr. ( 1686 ) Tab. AJ, Deiphinus 
*833-6 Todd Cycl Anat. f. 566/2 The Delphini. .have also 
a narrow rostrum. 

De'lphifline. Chem. (f. delphine , Delphinine, 
by insertion of -is- repr. Gr. ta-os equal.] An alka- 
loid akin to delphinoidine, obtained from the same 
source, in warty crystals. Also called Delphisia . 
2883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Delt* (de*lt&). [Gr. lk\ra (ad. Phoenician 
rhi daletKs, name of the fourth letter of the 
Greek alphabet ; also the land at the mouth of the 
Nile (Herod.), the Indus (Strabo), etc.] 

1 . The name of the fourth letter ol the Greek 
alphabet, having the form of a triangle (A), and the 
power of D. 

c iaoo Maundev. (1839)111. 20 $if aec wil witc of here A, B, 
C .thei clepen hem . a Alpha. 6 Deltha. ,«u Omega. 1602 
Holland Pliny 1 . 96 Many haue called AiayDt by the name 
of the Greek® letter Delta, i860 T. A. G. Balfour Tyf. 
Char. Nature 118 In Botany the symbol of a perennial 
plant is a Delta. 

2 . Hist. ( The Delta.) The tract of alluvial land 
enclosed and traversed by the diverging mouths of 
the Nile; so called from the triangular figure of 
the tract enclosed between the two main branches 
and the coast-linc. 

1355 Eden Decades 250 The goulfe of Arabic . . from whense 
they determyned to bryngc a nauigable trench vnto the 
ryuer of Nilus, where as is the fyrst Delta. 2602 Holland 
Pliny I.67 As in ./Egypt Nilus maketh that which they call 
Delta. 1636 Sir H. Blount Voy, Ler>ant (1637) 57, I en- 
auired of the Delta, and the Niles seven streames. 173a 
Lkdiard Sethos II. ix. 354 The most convenient port of the 
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Delta. 1873 Towett Plato (e<I. a) III. 539 At the head of 
the Egyptian Delta, where the river Nile divides. 

b. (jCOg. The more or less triangular tract of 
alluvial land formed at the mouth of a river, and 
enclosed or traversed by its diverging branches. 

1790 Gibbon Atisc. IVks. (1814) III. 453 The triangular 
island or delta of Mesola, at the mouth of the Po. 1794 
Sut t ivan Vtew Nat. 1. 94 The earthy matter, borne down 
by the floods, is thrown back upon the shores, into Hayn 
and creeks, and into the mouths of rivers, where it forms 
deltas. 1830 Lyki.l Print. Geol. 1. 13 Islands have become 
connrued with the main land by the growth of deltas and 
new deposits. 1836 Marnyat Vila Podr. xxvi, The two 
rivcis .enclose a large delta of land. 1803 Nation 16 Feb. 
125/1 The villages are situated on small deltas, built by tor- 
rential streams that descend from the neighboring hills. 

3 . Any triangular space or figure ; + the constel- 
lation of the Triangle. 

1638 C. Ai.fc.YN Hist. Hen. VII, 134 But if the nobler souls, 
as they maintain'd, Were fixed in the body of some starre, 
Then Edwards murder'd sonnes and Warwickcs are In those 
call'd Delta, of Triangle fashion. 

4. alt rib. and Comb., as delta-formation , - land ; 
delta-metal, an alloy of copper, zinc, and iron in- 
troduced about 1883, and named in allusion to its 
three constituents. 

1808 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 225 The Carse.. con- 
sidered ns the finest sort of alluvial or delta land. 1858 
G kik ib Hist. Bouider ix. 17a The process of delta-formation 
remains essentially the same, both in lakes and at the sea. 
186a Dana Man. Geol. 11. 647 Stratification of delta deposits. 

1883 Engineer 23 Feb. iao Mr. Alexander Dick (has] suc- 
ceeds 1 in producing an alloy which he calls * Delta metal *. 

1884 1 imes 14 June 8 * Delta metal’, .is an alloy of copper, 
rinc, and iron. .A steam launch, .has. .been built entirely of 
this metal (by Mr. A. Dick]. 

Deltafioatlon. [f. Delta + -fication.] The 
formation of a delta at the mouth of a river. 

1884 in Webster. 

Deltaic (deltrl’ik), a. [mod. f. Gr. UK ra + -10 : 
cf. algebraic.] Of, pertaining to, or forming a delta ; 
of the nature of a delta. 

. *848 Worcrster cites Edtn. Rev. 1878 C. J. Anderson 
in Nlacm. Mag. T an. 251/a A deltaic tract of countty tra- 
versed by a number of arms of the Cauvcry. x88a Sir R. 
Temtle in Standard 26 Aug. 3/3 The deltaic population of 
the Lower Ganges. 

t Delt&n, a. Obs. rare - \ [f. Delta + -an : 
cf. Roman.] Of the Delta of Egypt. 

1600 Tourneur Trans. Metamor/h . Ixv. Wks. 1878 II. 21 1 
Throughout the Delt&n soile. 

Deitation (delt^jon), [mod. f. Delta.] 
Formation of & delta at the mouth of a river. 

1886 tr. PelleschCs Argentine Rep. 185 Effects produced 
by the deitation or deposition, .of sediment from the rivers 
or the Gran Chaco. 

Baltic (de*ltik), a. rare . [f. Delta + -ic: cf. 
Indie. 1 •» Deltaic. 

1863 P age Geol. Terms 17 x Dsltii , of or belonging to 
a delta. 1878 — Ady. Tcxt‘bk. Geol. xiv. 240 Their plants 
seem to have grown in marshes and deltic jungles. 

II Deltidium (delti’diflm). Conch, [mod. L. 
dim. of Gr. Ukra Delta, in reference to its shape. 
(Cf. Gr. tevvibiov little dog, from #uv-.)] The trian- 
gular space, usually covered in by a homy shell or 
operculum, between the beak and the hinge of 
brachiopod shells. 

1851 Richardson Geol. vlil. (1855)232 The form and struc- 
ture of the area and deltidium afford good generic charac- 
ters. 1888 Kollkston & Jackson A aim. Life 693 The 
groove is usually converted into a foramen by a 1 deltidium # 
which consists of two calcareous pieces. 

Deltohedron (deltohPdrJh). Crystal!. [f. 
8fA.ro-, taken as combining form of next + -hedbon .1 
1879 Rossiirr Diet. Set. Terms. Deltohedron , a solid 
figure the surface of which is formed by twenty-four deltoids. 

Deltoid (dc'ltoid), a. (sb.) [mod. a. Gr. 8cA- 
rouW)% delta-shaped, triangular : see -oid. So F. 
deltoids (in Pard, 16th c.) ; mod.L. deltoides (Lin- 
naeus), and deltoideus .] 

1 . Resembling the Greek letter Ain shape; trian- 
gular; esp . in Hot ., of a leaf; also triangular in 
section, as the leaf of Mcscmbryanthemum dsltoi - 
dcum j also in comb., as deltoid-ovate, of an ovate 
outline but somewhat deltoid ; so deltoid-hastate , 
etc. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. s. v. Leaf Deltoide Leaf. 1793 
Martyn Lang. Bot . s. v., A leaf of the common Black Pop- 
lar . . is given as an instance of a deltoid leaf in Linnaeus's 
specific characters. 1845 Lindlky Sck. Bot. vii. (1858) 122 
Leaves ovate, acute, somewhat deltoid, 1870 Hooker Stud, 
flora 240 Cicendia . . calyx camp&nulatc, teeth deltoid. 

b. Deltoid muscle (Anat.) : the large muscle of 
triangular shape which forms the prominence of the 
shoulaer; it serves to raise the arm and draw it 
from the body. Deltoid ligament : see quot. 1835. 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 237 Some Part or the deltoid 
M uscle. 1835-8 Todd Cycl. A nat. 1. 1 53 The internal tibio - 
tarsal ligament , is also called the internal lateral , and by 
Weithecht, the deltoid ligament. *877 Rosenthal Muscles 
8* Nerves 92 The elevator of the upper arm, which on ac- 
count of its triangular shape is called the deltoid muscle. 

c. Entom. Deltoid moth : a moth which in re- 
pose spreads its wings over the back in a triangular 
form ; also absol. 

1859 H. T. Stainton Manual Brit . Butterflies 4- Moths 
II. 125 Deltoides , these insects form a sort of connecting 


group between the Noctu* and the true Pyralidie . . Any 
one who has seen that insect in repose wilt recognise the 
resemblance In the form of the wings to the Greek Delta, 
A, whence the name. 1869 E. N ewmah Brit. Moths Prcf. 3 
It was Intended to include the Deltoids, Pyrales, Veneers, 
and Plumes. 

2. Of the nature of the delta of a river. 

*837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 376/1 The whole of Holland is 
a formation of deltoid islands, created by the anastomosing 
branches of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt. The 
deltoid form of the mouths of the Petchora is no longer 
recognizable in the group of islands at its embouchure. x86x 
Darwin in Life A Lett. (1887) 1 1. 364 The French superficial 
deposits are deltoid and semi-marine. 

23. sb. 1. The deltoid muscle. Also in L. form 
deltoides , deltoideus. 

(1681 tr. WtlliP Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Deltoides, a 
m uncle in the top of the arm, having the figure of a Delta, 
the Greek D.) 1758 J. S. Le Dmn*s Observ. SurgAijJi) 
149 The Deltoid was elevated by it and much tumined. 
1860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. in. (1091) 32 The deltoid, which 
caps the shoulder like an epaulette. 

attrib. s88x Mivart Cat 91 External to this is a slightly 
roughened and elevated tract called the deltoid ridge. 

2. (See quot.) 

1879 Rossitrr Diet. Sci . Terms , Deltoid a four-sided 
figure formed of two unequal isosceles triangles on opposite 
sides of a common base. 

8 . A Deltoid moth : see A. 1 c. 

Deltoidal (deltoi-d&l), a. [f. prec. + -al.] a. 
Pertaining to the delta of a river, b. -» Deltoid 

a. 1 . c. Of the shape of a Deltoid (j$. 2 ). 

*837 Penny CyclXlll. 375/2 The alluvial tract is frequently 
intersected by a great many deltoidal branches. 1873 " • 
K. Sullivan O'Curry't Anc . Irish I. Introd. 505 Square, 
rectangular or deltoidal instruments of the harp kind. 
Deltoideo-, combining form of mod.L. deltoi- 
deus adi., used to express • with deltoid tendency *, 

* deltoid and — \ as deltoideo -lunate. 

Dana Geol. App. i. 707 Aperture deltoideo-lunate, 

! a little dilated either side. 

|| Delubrum (d/Tw-britoi). [L., f. delu-?re to 
wash off, cleanse, with instrumental suffix -BRUM.] 

1. A temple, shrine, or sanctuary. 

2. Eccl. Arch . a. A church furnished with a font. 

b. A font. 

1885 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ibjj) x6a The Ethnique Ro- 
mans. .at the entrance into their Temples bad tanks or like 
places to wash in : Delubra they called them. 1898 Fryer 
Acc. E. India A P. 265 Attributing Divine Honour to the 
Fire, maintaining it always alive in the Delubriums, or 
Places set apart tor their Worship. 
tDtlu’C©, delys, Obs. A shortening of 
flower deluce , a former anglicized form of F .fieur 
de lis (OF. lys\ i.c. lily-flower, the ensign of the 
Bourbons. Also deluce flower. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlifi. 253 Owt of the delys, A rose 
Owt sprang Of Riht gret pris. 1586 W. Wkbbe Eng. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 84 Kyngcuppe and Lillies.. and the deluce flowre. 
1594 Plat yewell-no. nt. 44 The purple part of the leafe of 
the flower deluce. 

Deluoidate, -itate, obs. If. Diluoidate. 
Dtludable (dfPwd&b'l), a. [f. Delude v. + 
-able.] Capable of being deluded. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. t. ii, He is not so ready to 
deceive himself, as to falsifie unto him whose Cognition is 
no way deludal le. 

Delude (d/l««'d), v. [ad. L. delud-Zrc to play 
false, mock, deceive, f. De- I. 4 + ludere to play. 
(Cf. rare obs, F. delude r, 140 a in Godef.)] 

+ 1 . trans. To play with (any one) to his injury 
or frustration, under pretence of acting seriously ; 
to mock, esp. in hopes, expectations, or purposes ; 
to cheat or disappoint the hopes of. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vit. ccxxxiv. 370 The Cristen prynces 
seinge that they were thus deluded. 1x43 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Eec. Oxford 170 A man that, .hadde deluded wyth 
delayes the . . commissioner*. 1598 Nashk Saffron Walden 
35 There is no Husbandman but tills and sowes in hope of 
a good crop, though manic times he is deluded with a bad 
Haruest 1630 Dekker 7 nd Pt . Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 
II. 138 Yet sure i’th end he ’ll delude all my hope*. 1871 
Milton Samson 396 Thrice I deluded her ; and turned to 
sport Her importunity. 1697 Dryden Virg, Past. vi. 30 
For by the fraudful God deluded long, They now resolve to 
have tneir promis'd Song. 

b. To disappoint or deprive of by fraud or de- 
ceit ; to defraua of. 

1403 Petronilla 99 Of his purpos Flaccus was deludvd. 
ci 585 Fairs Em 111. 904 Whose ransom.. I am deluded of 
by this escape. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 88 
Yong men . . cautclously. .deluded of that, whereunto both 
their parents and birth do commend them. 1594 Marlowe 
& N Ashe Dido v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/i Thou for some petty 
gift hast let him 20, And I am thus deluded of my boy. 
f 2. To deride, mock, laugh at, Obs. rare. 

15 *8 Pilgr . Per/. (W. de W. 1531)300 b, Thus beaten and 
deluded Annas sent the bounde to Cayphas. 1586 [cf. De* 
luder], 

3, To befool the mind or judgement of, so as to 
cause what is false to be accepted as true ; to bring 
by deceit into a false opinion or belief ; to cheat, 
deceive, beguile; to impose upon with false im- 
pressions or notions. 

. c 1450 Hknryson Compl. Creseide (R.\ The idol of a thing 
in case may be So depe emprinted in the fantasie That it 
deludeth the wlttes outwardly. 13 w6 Tindale Acts viiL 11 
With Sorcery he had deluded their witte*. 153* Frith 
Mirror (1829) 272 God.. cannot be deluded, although the 


world may be blinded. 1887 T. Brown Saints in Uproar 
Wks. 1730 I. 8x They are seven as arrant imposter* as ever 
deluded the credulous world. *748 De Rods Eng. Trades- 
man I. xxil an The world are taken in. deluded, and im- 
posed upon by outside and tinsel. 1853 Bright Sp. India 1 
June, A system which obscured responsibility and deluded 
public opinion. 

b. witn extension (on, to, into). 

a 1843 W. Cartwright Lady-Errant iv. i, Go, and delude 
them on. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 359 The many 
stratagems he made use of, to delude mankind to their ruin. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 512 Let no one be deluded by 
poets, .into a mistaken belief of such things, 
f 4 . To frustrate the aim or purpose of ; to elude, 
evade. Obs. 

1536 Act 28 Hen. VIII , c . 5 Diucrs . . haue . . practised to 
defraude and delude the sayd. .statutes. 1800 Hosp. Inc. 
Footes 58 Thus did he delude the last blow of this despiteful 
Foole. i6ox Holland Pliny x. 1, There was a starting hole 
found to delude and escape the meaning thereof. 1838 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 3) xx The 7. of June she ogaine de* 
luded us, after two houres chase. 1847 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 1. xli. (X729) 66 The entailing of Estates.. was very 
ancient, although by corrupt custom it was deluded. 1660 
Dryden Oxnds Ep. vii. (R.), Tybcr now thou seek’st . . Yet 
it deludes thy search. 

+ 6. To beguile (time). Obs. 

1813 Val. Welshm. (1663) B ij b, I need not here delude The 
precious time, i860 R. Coke Power 4 Subf. Pref. x In 
entertaining worldly pleasures, thereby to delude, and spend 
their time. 


Deluded. (d/T^ded), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Deceived by mocking prospects, beguiled, misled : 
see the verb. 


a x6a8 Sir J. Beaumont Tranffig. Our Lord in Farr JT. P. 
fames I ( 1848) 145 To weane deluded mindes From fond 
delight, *710 Norris Chr. Prud. iv. 152 With disappoint- 
ment and a deluded expectation. 1761 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 
111 . 237 Tbeir deluded votaries. 

Hence Delu'dedly adv. 

1830 Blackiv. Mag. XXVIII. 364 So deludedly stupid as 
to believe himself Apollo. 


Deluder (d/l^-daj). [f. Delude v. + -er.] 

One who deludes. 

(In quot 1586, one who mocks or derides.) 

1588 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 122 That he be no 
ordinary scoffer, or frivolous deluder of other mens speeches, 
gestures, reasons, or conditions. 18*9 Pkynnb (/iV/r), God 
no Impostor nor Deluder. 17x3 Rows fane Shore v, Thou 
soft deluder, Thou beauteous witch. 1725 Pops Odyss. xn. 
22i Thus the sweet deluders tune the song. x8ao Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Look at Clock, Gin’s but a snare or Old Nick 
the deluder. 


Deluding (dH^’diq), vbl. sb. [-ing i.] The 
action of the verb Delude : cheating. 

1813 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 184 No Covnant . . intended 
to the good of both parties, can hold to the deluding or 
making miserable of them both, a 1630 Bp, Prideaux Each. 
228 (T 7 ) Annanias and Sapphira’s dainty deludings with a 
smooth lie. 


Delu'ding, //£ Ct. [-ING 2.] That deludes. 

1398 Shakb. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. ^x Thou false deluding 
slaue, That feed'st me with the uenc name of meate. 1649 
Milton Eikon. xxviii, Not as a deluding ceremony, but as 
a real condition. 17*7 Dyer Grongar Rill xoo Ey’d thro* 
hope's deluding gloss. 

Hence Dalu'dlngly adv. 

184s * Smectymnuus’ Vind. Anna, f 5. 63 To performe 
the contrary to what hee hath deludingly promised. 

Deluge (de-liisdg), sb. Also 4-5 ( 7 ) diluge, 
6 diludge, (7 dyluge). [a. F. diluge (iath c. in 
Hatzf.), early ad. L. diluvium (sec Diluvium), 
modified after the example of words of popular 
formation (Hatzf.). OF. forms nearer to the L, 
were deluve , delouve , diluve : cf. Pr. diluvi , Sp. and 
It. diluvio. An earlier ME. form was Diluvy. In 


the 15 th c. it rimed with huge.] 

1. A great flood or overflowing of water, a de- 
structive inundation. (Often used hypcrbolically, 
e.g. of a heavy fall of rain.) 

c 1*74 Chaucer Booth. 11. vi. 51 Nc no deluge ne dob so 
cruet harmes. c 1393 — Scogan is Thow cawsest this diluge 
f v.r. deluuye] of pestilence, toox Holland Pliny 1 . 39 
There happen, together with earthquakes, deluges also, and 
inundations of the sea. 1634 Sir T. Hsrbert Trav. 54 
A violent storme of ralne . . caused such a sudden Deluge. . 
that a Cam van of two thousand camels perisht. 1710 Gay 
Poems (ij 45) 1 , 139 When the bursting clouds a deluge pour. 
X748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass, I. xax A Harbour .. 
where they might go free from the Ice and the Spring 
Deluge, which sometimes happens . . by the Suddenness of 
the Thaw. 1833 Motley Dutch Rep, (x86x) II. 270 The 
memorable deluge of the thirteenth century out of which 
the Zuyder Zee was born. sStS Huxley Physiogr. 13X 
Where the rain comes down as a deluge. 

2. spec. The great Flood in the time of Noah 
(also called the general or universal deluge). 

c 1388 Chaucer Pars. T. T 765 God dreynte al the world 
at tne diluge tv. r. diluve). 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
D viij, The deluge or gaderyng of waters in the da yes of 
Noe. 1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. G loses 294 Jaffa, a 
port whicne was builded before the diludge. >635 N. Car- 
penter Gsog. Del. it, i. 8 In the generall deluge allmanklnde 
suffered for their sinnes a plane of waters. <7*5 De For 
Voy. round World (x8oo) s8o From the days of the general 
deluge. 1680 Ouida Moths 1 * 46 It must have been worn 
at the deluge. 

8, fig. and transf. 

c S430 Lydc. Min. Poems 251 (Mats.) That worldly wawes 
with there mortal deluge Ne drowne me nat. IW| Eden 
Decades Pref to Rdr. (Arb.) $1 Drowned In the deluge of 
erroure. <838 Lithgow Trav. x. 448 The general deluge 
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DELVE. 


DELUGE. 


of (hi Gothes, Hunne* and Vandal cs. 1667 Milton P. L. 

1. 68 A fiery Deluge, fed With ever-burning Sulphur uncon* 
sum'd. 1760-72 tr. Juan fjr Ulloa's Voy. (ed. x) I. 952 The 
whole dty and. .country were often, as it were, mined under 
a deluge of ashes, 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvl, 359 When 
the waters of this deluge of rhetoric had abated. 

+4. The inundation (of). Also fig. Obs. 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 6s In the general! deluge of the 
countrey by raine they only remained aliue. 1631 Weaver 
Amc, Fan. Mon. 768 Demolished long before the violent 
deluge of such buildings, which happened in the raigne of 
King Henry the eight. 

Deluge (de'lutdg), v. [f. the sb. : cf. to flood.] 

1 . tram. To flow or pour over (a surface) in a 
deluge; to flood, inundate; also ahol.. (Often 
used nyperbolically.) 

1840 Montrose Epit. Chat. / in Bp. Guthrie’s Mem. (1702) 
255» 1 *de weep the World in such a Strain, As it should 
deluge once again. 17x5-10 Pope Iliad xxi. 383 At every 
step, before Achilles stood The crimson surge, and delug'd 
him with blood. 1797 Dk Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 104 
Sufficient to deluge the World, and drown Mankind. 1787 
Generous Attachment III. 8a The Heavens now delugea in 
good earnest. 1790 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Aug., He left 
me neither more nor less than deluged in tears. 1869 Phil- 
lips Vesuv. iii. 48 Hot water from tne mountain deluged the 
neighbourhood. 

2. fig. and transf. 

**54 f. Coke Logick (1657) A vij b, Truths that before 
deluged you, will take you now but up to the Ancles. 173a 
Pope Ep. Bathurst 137 At length Corruption, like a gcn'ral 
flood.. Shall deluge all. 1833 Hr. Mariinkau Loom ff 
Lugger 1. i. 2 The market was deluged with smuggled silks, 
1890 W. Irving Goldsmith xxi. 227 The kingdom was 
deluged with pamphlets. 

Hence De luged ppl. a . ; Deluger, one who de- 
luges (nonce-wd.) ; Deluging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

171a Black mosk (J A The delug'd earth. 1824 Miss Mit- 
ford Village Ser, 1. (1863) 177 The sky promised a scries 
of deluding showers. 1834 Georgian Era IV. 463/2 He 
vented his reproaches upon the deluger. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
SEneid ill. 625 The deluged threshold in gore Ran. 1890 
W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. II. xxi. 183 These darkening, 
glimmering, green deluging9. 

t Delirxxib&te* V. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. delumbdre to lame in the loin, f. Dk- I. 6 + 
lumbus loin, flank.] tram . To lame, maim, emas- 
culate. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ansiu. Nameless Cath. 316 His cut- 
ting of Fathers when hee cites them for his aduantage ; de- 
lumbating the positions of Protestants to make their doctrine 
odious. x6s3Cockkram, Delumbate , to bcatc, weaken, to 
breake. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg Pref. 18 Tertullian, Basil, 
Chrysostome . . we neither geld nor delumbate for speaking 
too plaine nor use them like you. 

II Delundunff (de’Undtm). Also delendung. 
[Native Javanese name.] The weasel-cat of Java 
and Malacca, belonging to the civet family. 

1840 tr. Cuvier's A Him. Kingd. 92 Delundung. A rare 
Javanese animal, of slender form, very handsomely streaked 
and spotted. Allied to the Genets. 

tDeliraible, a. Obs . rare. [f. L. delus-> ppl. 
stem of dclildtre to Delude : sec -blb.] Capable 
of being deluded ; deludable. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Rtf. 1. viil (1845) 93 After they have 
been admitted by the more delusiblc faculty we call Fancy, 

I make them pass the severer scrutiny of Reason. 

Delusion $zn). Also 5 delucion [ad. 
L. d}liisidn~em t n. of action from dcludfrt to De- 


lude: see -ION. (Cf. rare obs. F. delusion , 16th c. 
in Godcf.)] The action of deluding ; the condition 
of being deluded. 

+ 1 . The action of befooling, mocking, or cheating 
a person in his expectations ; the fact of being so 
cheated or mocked. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 438 Whan kyng Charlys was as- 
sertaynyd of this delusyon, he was greuouslye dyscontentyd 
agayne the Gascoynes. 1542 Hen. VIII Declar. Scots 107 
we nauc paciently sufTred many delusions, and notably the 
laste yere, when we made preparation at Vorke for his re- 
paire to vs. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 158 They saw 
all those promises were but delusions. 1656 Blount Glossogr 
Delusion , a mocking, abusing or deceiving. 

2 . The action of befooling with false impressions 
or beliefs ; the fact or condition of being cheated 
and led to believe what is false. 

c 1420 Lydg. Story <f Thebes 1. (R.), But he her put in 
delusion As he had done it for the nones. 1326-34 Tindale 
a Thess . ii. tx God shall sende them stronge delusion, that 
they shuld beleve lyes, ixm More Dyaioge 1. Wks. 177/2 
Thtnges . . done by the deufil for our delusion. 1671 Milton 
P . R . 1. 443 God nath justly giv'n the nations up To thy 
delusions. 176a Foote Liar in. Wks. 1799 1 . 319, Y. IV. By 
all that's sacred, Sir—. O. IV. I am now deaf to your delu- 
sions. 1853 Bright SO. India a June. This concealment . . 
this delusion practised upon public opinion. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. V. xxiii. 331 In all this there was something 
of the willing delusion of a people that takes its memories 

8. Anything that deceives the mind with a false 
impression ; a deception ; a fixed false opinion or 
belief with regard to objective things, «/. as a 
form of mental derangement. 

1552 Hvloet, Delusion wroughte by enchauntmente, fret- 
sttgium . 1588 Fraunce Lawters Log. 1. ii. 5 F or that there- 
by men ..fell headlong into divers delusions and etromous 
conceiptes. 1638 Junius Paintingqf Anc. 117 It shall re- 
semble a jugltrs d< 


delusion. xtso Gay Poems ( 
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r (1745) II. _ 

Some dar£ delusion swims before thy sight 1874 C. Gantts 
Life in Woods xvL 975 The poor fellow was only labouring 
under a delusion. 


+ 4 . Elusion, evasion. (Cf. Delude v. 4.) Oh. 
1606 Holland Sutton. 10 That none ever after should by 
such delusion of the law seeke evasion. 

Delusional (d/Vugaa&l), a. [>AU] Of the 
nature of, or characterized by, delusion. 

1871 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. (1878) II. 29 Delusional 
Insanity. * 8 ®4 American IX. 88 They regarded Taylor 
as a 'delusional monomaniac'. 1891 Daily News 7 July 
7/r She suffers from delusional insanity; that is, her actions 
depend upon false judgments of existing facts. 
Delufldonist (drt‘*xonist). r-i8T.] a. One 
who is addicted to deluding, b. One given up to 
delusions. 

1841 A. W. Fonblanqur in Life 4 Labours ( 1874) in The 
great delusionist is to make believe that he is pledged to the 
one [etc.).. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell (18 ji) IV. 25 Day-dream- 
ing Delusionists. 

Dllmivs (dfl’i’siv), a. [f. dclus- f ppl. stem 
of L. dcludfre to Delude : see -ivk.] 

1 . Having the attribute of deluding, characterized 
by delusion, tending to delude, deceptive. 

1605 B, Jonson Volpone 1. i, A fox Stretch'd on the earth, 
with fine delusive sleights, Mocking a gaping crow. 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 3) no In it [Arabia) was hatent 
the delusive Alcaron. 1726 Butler Anal. Relig. 1. i. 16 
Imagination . . that forwaradclu&ive Faculty. *759 J ohnson 
Rasselas xx, Appearances are delusivo. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II t I. iv, iv. 440 Holding out delusive promises of 
succour. 1869 Phil Mi'S Vesuv. iii. 88 The lava had a de- 
lusive aspect of yielding to any impression. 

2. Of the nature of a delusion. 

2645 Milton Tetrack. (1851) 156 The breed of Ccntaurcs 
. .the fruits of a delusive manage, 1833 Long v. Coflas de 
Manrique xiii, Behold of what delusive worth The nubbles 
wc pursue on earth. 

Delusively (d/li/I‘sivli), adv. [-LY -.] In a 
delusive manner. 

1646 Gaulk Cases Consc. 46 God utterly deserting, the 
Devill delusively invading. 1648 A. Burrell Cord. Calen- 
ture 5 The Officers of the Navie did delusively cause Seavcn 
great Frigots to be built. x8x8 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 17 
Nov., How sweet to me were those words, which I thought 
— alas, how delusively ! — would soothe and invigorate re- 
covery. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 June 5/3 The senses act 
delusively and uncertainly. 

Delusiveness (d/Ta-sivn&i). [ NESS.] De- 
lusive or deceptive quality. 

a 1652 I. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 208 The wiser sort of the 
heathen nave happily found out the lameness and delusive- 
ness of it, x8xx Lamb Trag. Shahs. , This exposure of .super- 
natural agents upon the stage is truly bringing in a candle 
to expose their own delusiveness. 2873 M. Arnold Lit. ft 
Dogma (1876) 183 It is needful to show the line of growth 
of this Aberglaube, and its delusiveness, 
t DelUS0*rl0Uf, a. Obs. rare. [f. med. or mod. 
L. deliisdri-us Delusory + -ous.] next. 

1625 Jackson Creed v. xliii, Delusoriou* imaginations of 
brotherly love's inherence in hearts wherein [etc.]. 

Delusory (dfl'w’sari), a. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
delusdri-usy f. ppl. stem dclus- (see Delusive) : cf. 
obs. F. delusoire (15th c.%] Having the character 
of deluding; of deluding quality; delusive. 

X588 J. Harvey Discours. Probl. \\ Practises deuised onely 
. .asdelusorie experiments, and wilie sleights to make footes. 
x6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. §85 His errand was in 
shew glorious, but in truth both delusory and unprofitable. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. iii. 10 Are all Pietences to a Pre- 
science, .delusory and impossible? 1753 Hervey Theron 4* 
Aspasio Ded.(i786) 4 Beguiled by delusory pleasures. 18x4 
Mad. D’Arblay IVauderer III. 430, I had some hope, .but 
I had already given it up as delusory. 
fDelU'te, v. Obs . rare~°. [ad. L. delutdre , f. 
De- I. 3 + lutdre to daub with liitum moist clay.] 
x6*2 Cockeram, Delate, to cover with clay. 

Deluvian, -ate, Deluvy : see Di-. 

+ Delvage (de lved*). Oh. [f. Dflve v. + 
-age.] Delving; the digging, ploughing, or turn- 
ing up of the soil in process of tillage. 

xoio W. Folkincham Art of Survey \. vii. 14 Deluage is 
applyed about preparing, ana putrifying of the Earth by 
stirring, tossing and turning of the same. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 111. 333/2 Delvage. .is. . Vertillage. 

Delve (delv), sb. [Partly a variant of Dklf sb. 
(cf. staffs stave)) partly n. of action from Delve v .] 

1 . A cavity in or under the ground ; excavation, 
pit, den; -Delf sb. 1. (The pi. delves is found 
with either sing.) 

1590-6 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. Argt , Guyon findes Mammon 
in a delve Sunning his threasure hore. I bid. iv. i. ao It is 
a darksome delue farre vnder ground. X729 Sanace 
Wanderer xxi. 303 The delve obscene, where no suspicion 
pries. 1728 Thomson Cast. Indol, 11. 68a There left thro’ 
delves and deserts dire to yell. 18x5 Moore Lai l a R. iv. 
(1830) 926 The very tigers from their delves Look out. 1820 
Shelley Hymn to Mercury xix, And fine dry logs and roots 
innumerous He gathered in a delve upon the ground. 

2 . A hollow or depression in a surface ; a wrinkle. 

x8xi in Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 189a, 3/x If it be the same 

bottle I found under his bed, there is a 'd«lve* in it into 
which I can put my thumb. 1869 O oily News 8 July, The 
pursed up mouths, the artificial lines and delves, the half- 
dosed eyes of tho*e [marksman] to be seen sighting, and 
1 cocking \ and aiming for the Queen's to-day. 

3 . An act of delving ; the plunging (of a spade) 
into the ground. 

1869 Dotty News x Mar., He quickly learns that every 
delve of his spade in the earth means money. 

1 4 . (See quot.) Ohr 0 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Delve t as a Delve 0/ Coals* l.e. 


a certain quantity of Coals digged in the Mine or Pit. 1721 
in Bailey ; hence in Johnson, etc. 

Delve (delv), v. Forms : 1 delf-an, a- deluen, 
(3 delfen, Orm. dellfenn), 3*7 delue, 4 deluyn, 

5 delvyn, 4- delve, (5-6 Sc. deH delfe). Pa. t. 
and pa. pple. 4- delved : earlier forms see below. 
[A Common WGer. vb. originally strong; OE. 
de/fan; deal f dulfion \ dolven ; corresp. to OFris. 
delva, OS. (bi-)defoan, MDu. and Du. delven, LG. 
dolboH) OHG. {bi-)telban t MHG. telbcm— OTcut. 
ablaut scries defa) daft-, duflf - : not known in Norse, 
nor in Gothic; but having cognates in Slavonic. 
The original strong inflexions were retained more 
or less throughout the ME. period, though with 
various levellings of the singular and plural 
forms, dalf duTven , in the pa. t., and replace- 
ment of the plural form by that of the pa. pplc. 
dolven ; they are rare in the i6fh c. ; the weak 
inflexions arc found already in the 14th e., and 
are now alone in use. The verb has itself been 
largely displaced by Dio, but is still in common use 
dialcctally.] 

A. Forms of past tense and pa. pple. 

1 . Past tense . Strong ; a. sing. 1 dealf, a- 5 
dalf, 4-5 dalfe, dalue ; 4 delf, delue ; 6 (9 
arch.) dolve. 

c xooo jElfric Gen. xxi. 30 1 c dealf J>i*»nc pytt. c 1250 Gen. 
4 Ex. 2718 Stillc he dalf nim l»n] 8c *oml. a 1300 ( ursor 
Af. 21510 (Cott.) Tang he delf [v. rr. delue, daluej but noght 
lie fund. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 48, 3 lie dalfe a pit f>e- 
hynde the cyte. 1489 — Eaytes of A. 1. xvii. 50 He. .dalue 
tne erth. 1598 Bakcki.ky Felic. Alan ll. (1603) 66 Wo worth 
the wight that find dolve the mould. 

b. pi. o. 1 dulfon ; 2-3 dulfen, 3 duluen ; 3-4 
dolfen, 3-5 dolue(n, dolve(n. 

a xooo Atartyrol . 138 J>» dulfon hi in Jwre ylcan atowe. 
c >205 Lay. 31998 Alfene hine dulfen \c 1275 doluc]. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 39a Heo duluen mine vet. 1:1*50 Gen. ff Ex. 
3180 Dor he doluen , . and hauen up-broH 8c bone*, c 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 427/239 Huy doluen and Deoten faste. a 1400 
PrymerK 1891) 107 They dolfen myn handcs and my feet. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 57/1 Thecypcicns wente and doluen 
pittes for water. 1865 S. Evans Pro. Fabian 59 They dolve 
a grave beneath the arrow. 

0 . 4 dalf©, dalue, dalf, 5 dalff ; 4 delf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7786 (Gtttt.) J>ai dalf [?'. r. dalue] it in a 
wodis side. Ibid. 21146 (Cott.) pc cristrn men |>ar delf [r». r. 
dalue, Gbtt. delued, Trin. buryed] him |>an. 1489 Caxton 

Faytes of A. 11. xxxv. 153 They dalflf the erthe. 

Weak sing, and pi. 4-5 delued (//. -eden), 
4 -id, delfd, 5 deluyde, 4- delved. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 16877 (Cottdpai delued him. .in a yerd be 
j»e tun. Ibid. 18562 (Ghtt.)pai him hanged. .And deluid him. 
Ibid. 10256 (Cott.) pai . . ]>at right mi delfd J»i ded husband. 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xxi. 30, I deluyde this pit. 1388 — Ps. 
Ivi. 7 Thei delueden (1382 doluen] a diche biforc my face. 
1605 Rowlands HelVs Broke Loose 15 For when old Adam 
dclu'd, and Euah span, Where was my silken veluet Gentle- 
man? 

2 . Pa. pple. Strong. 1-4 dolfen, 2-6 doluen, 
3-4 duluen, dolfe, 3-6 dolua, 4 dollin, -yn, 
delluin, 4-6 dolven, (-yn\ dolve, (5 doluyn, 
-wyn) ; 6 delfe. IVeak. 6-7 delued, (6 .SV. 
delue t), 6- delved. 

c xooo Ags . Ps. xciii. 12 Deop adolfen, deorc and flystre. 
c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 189s Starf ysaac. . was doluen on 8at stede. 
a 1300 Cursor At. 54281C0UJ, 1 be noght duluen in bis land. 
Ibid. 5494 (GOtt.) Dede and doluie f C. duluen, F. aoluc, T. 
doluen) )>ar war |>ai. ^*340 Ibid. 3214 (Fairf.) In ebron 

dalue hir sir abraham, j>cr formast was dollyn aide adam. 
c 1325 Leg. Rood (1871) 113 Quen he ri*t depe had de!lui(n] 
sarc. a 1400 Prymer (1891) 77 He hatfh] opened tho lake 
and dolfe hym. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas iv, ii. 11554)102 a, She 
was ydolue lowe. <21450 l.e Alorte Arth. j6oa Dolwyn 
dede. X587 Goldino De Afornay xi. 159 To scene Death 
where it seemeth to be doluen most deepe. ?<* x6oo Aterlinc 
733 in Percy Folio I. 445 Her one sinter quick was delfe. 

1582 [see B x, quot. 1398]. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 

Hist . Scot , (1885) 7 In sum places of Ingland, .is deluet upe 
na small quantitie of Leid. 1756 [bee B 7]. 

B. Signification. 

1 . tram. To dig ; to turn up with the spade ; esp. 
to dig (ground) in preparation for a crop. Now 
chiefly north, and Se. f where it is the regular word 
for * digging * a garden. In Shropshire, according 
to Miss Jackson, to delve is spec, to dig two spades 
deep. 

c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xl. f 6 Swelce hwa nu delfe corjmn 

6 fmdejraer flonne eoldhord. 1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. 
xiv. L (Tollcm. MS.) pc more londe is doluen [1982 delved) 
and end and ouerturmd, ke virtu bat is berin is pc more 
medlid with all pt parties hero f. £1420 Ballad, on Hush. 

II. 74 Th! lande unclene alle doluen uppe mot be. c 1440 
Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) l xhi, Vntyll this 
grounde be well ransaken & d<*pc doluvn. 1376 Gascoigne 
Steele Cl. ( Arb.) 58 To ddue the ground for mines of glister- 
ing gold. 1577 95 Deter. Isles A coll, in Skene Celtic Scott. 

III . App. 431 Thay use na pleuchis, but delvis thair corn 
land with spaiddis. a x6xo BabingtoM Wke. (1622) 269 Wc 
ouer and oucr plow our land, and delue our gardens. 
X799 J. Robertson Agrtc . Perth 247 He directs the moss to 
be delved or dug up with spades, and the manure to be 
chiefly lime. 1843 R. W. Hamilton Pof. F.duc. iii. (ed 2) 
37 Time was when our countrymen united every employ- 
ment ; they delved the soil, they wove the fleece. 

fig. 16x1 Shahs. Cymb. 1. L 38 What's his name, and 
Birth ?. .1 cannot delve him to the root* : Hit Father Was 
call'd Sicillius. 

22 *- 2 
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b. transf. of burrowing animals. 

1464 Caxton Fables of AS sop 11. v, Of a hylle whiche he- 

§ annc to tremble and shake by cause of the molle whiche 
elued hit. 239a Shaks. I V«. 4* Ad. 687 Sometime he runs, , 
where earth-delving conies keep. 2862 Lytton 8 t Fane 
TannkAuser 49 The blind mole that delves the earth. 

2. To make fa hole, pit, ditch, etc.) by digging ; 
to excavate, arch . 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter vii. 16 Sca3 ontyndc & dalf. c 1000 
AOlfric Pent, vi. 1 x Wdeterpyttas ha he X® ne dulfon. c 2203 
L\v. 16711 po king lette deluen aenne dich [( 1275 dealue 
one dicnl. a 1300 Cursor M. 21063 (Cott.) First nc did his 
graf to deluen. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xxn. 363 To deluc 
and dike a deop diene. 1513 Douglas /Ends XI. ix. 68 Sum 
. llefor the portis dclvis trynschis deip. *$49-62 Sternh. 
& II. /’j. vii. 13 He digs a ditch and dclues it deepe. 1639 
J). Pki.l Imfir. of Sea 338 Sextons to delve the graves of 
the greatest part of his Army. 1705 South ly 7 oan of Arc 
mi. 477 Underneath the tree.. They delved the narrow 
house. s8ax Clark Pill. Minstr. I. 65 Delving the ditch 
a livelihood to earn. 187a Austin Dobson Booknvrm, 
I 'tgne/ies (1873) J09 To delve, in folios’ rust and must The 
tomb he lived in, dry as dust, 
b. transf, '. and fig. 

c 1600 Smaks. Soun. lx, Time . dclues the paralels in 
beauties brow. 1855 Singleton Yirgtll. 8t The moles have 
delved Their chambers. 187a Geo. Eliot Mtddlem xi. 160 
Mrs. Vincy's face, in whicn forty-five years had delved 
neither angles nor parallels. 

f 8. To put or hide in the ground by digging ; 
esf. to bury (a corpse). Ohs. 

c xaoo Ormin 6484 Uatt lie batt smeredd iss Jrarwibb Biforr 
halt mann itt dellfepp. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 77 
Ioseph dalf wij> his fader mochc tresour in be erbe. c 1430 
Mironr Salucuioun 4888 Kespitted, scourgia, and corovnca, 
dedc.dolven, and ascendid. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arh.) 36 
My fad* , r had founden kvng ermeryks tresour doluen in a 
pytte. 1587 Golding De Momay xi. 159 Consider how often 
men go to seeke Death where it seemeth to be doluen most 
deepe, and yet finde it not. transf, 1735 Somerville 
Chase 11. 38 In the dry crumbling Bank Their Forms they 
delve, and cautiously avoid The dripping Covert. 

4. To obtain by digging ; to dig up or out of (the 
ground) ; to exhume, arch, or dial. 

ctooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 19 pxr Ceofa* hit delfaX & 
foratelab- c *374 Chaucer Bocth . 11. v. 51 He hat first dalf 
vp h® gobets or be wey^ty* of gold, toucrcd vndir cr^e. 
c 1386 " Stfr.’s T. 630 Now can nougiit Canace hot heroes 
delve Out of the grounde. c 1440 Prow/. Paw. 1 18 Dolvyn’ 
vp owte of the erthe, effodio. *387 Turukkv. Trag. T. (1837) 
2S5 Do delve it up, ana burnc it here. 1596 Dai.rymplb tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot, iv, (1887) 207 Delfcing vpc his father! a 
reliques. 1777 Barmby Jnclos. Act 26 To cut, dig, delve, 
gather and carry away any turves or sods, i860 Neale 
Sequences 4- Hymns 35 In the valleys where they delve it, 
how the gold is good indeed. 1870 Hawthorne Eng, Note • 
Bks. (1879) I. 2^6 Minerals, delved, doubtless, out of the 
hearts of the mountains. 

+». To pierce or penetrate as by digging. Ohs. 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 292 Hco dulucn mine vet & mine honden. 
He ne seide nout )>®t heo hurleden mine vet & mine honden, 
auh duluen. Vor efter bi*s® lettre . . |>c neiles weren so dulte 
J>ct hco dulucn his flench, c 1340 Ay cub. 263 Yef h® under 
of h® house wyste huychc time h® byef were coinynde, 
uor-zohe he wolde waky and nolde na}t bolyej^et me dolue 
his hous. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxi[i]. 17 Thei dolue [7 >.r. 
delueden] rayn hondis and my feet, c 1430 Bk. Curtasye 
327 in Babers Bk. 308 Ne delf thou never nose thyrlc With 
tliombo ne fyngur. 

0. To dint or indent, dial. 

1788 W. Marshall East Yorks . Gloss., Delve, to dint or 
bruise, as a pewter or a tin vessel. 1876 Whitby Gloss.. 
Delve, .to indent, as by a blow upon pewter ; which is then 
said to be delved. 1877 H aide mess Gloss . , Delve, to indent 
or bruise a table, or metal .surface, by a blow. 

7. absol. or intr. To labour with a spade in hus- 
bandry, excavating, etc. ; to dig. arch, or poet.. 
and dial. (In most dialect glossaries from Lin- 
eolnsh. and Shropsh. northwanj.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 3 Ne m** ic dclfan, me sceamaS 
jraet ic waedlfce. a 1*23 Ancr. R. 384 $if eax nc kurue, nc 
pe spade ne dulue . . hwo kepte ham uorte holden T c 1340 
Hami ole in Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 79 When Adam 
dalfc and Eue spane ..Whare was J»an pride of man? 
t 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. viii. (1869) 140 Folk how. 
weaen and doluen aboute be cherche. ipizAct 4 Hen. VI 1 1 , 
c. 1 S 4 To digge and to delve, .for erth, stones and Lurfes. 
*S3S Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 41 (He] saw ane aid man . . 
Delfand full fast with ane spaid in his hand. 260a Shahs, 
Ham. 111. iv. 308, I will delve one yard below their mine*, 
1756 C. Lucas Air. Waters III. 113 Men have.. delved into 
the bowels of the earth. . 1838 Longp. M. Stand ish viii, 
When he delved in the soil of his garden, 
b. transf. of animals. 

1717-38 Gay Fables 1. xlviii. 31 With delving snout he 
turns the soil. 1833 Longf. I Haw . xiii. 130 Crows and black- 
birds . . jays and ravens. . Delving deep with beak and talon 
For the body of Mondamin. 

0. To delve about : to excavate round. (With 
indirect passive.) 

1513 Scot. Field ip in CAetham Misc. (1856) II., Yt was so 
deepe dolven with ditches aboute. 

8 . Jig. To make laborious search for facts, infor- 
mation, etc., as one who digs deep for treasure. 

1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch,. Etch. II eexliv, Gloucester.. 
Delves for himselfe, pretending publick right. 1 630 Featlky 
Pref. in S. Newman's Concord, t Why delve they con- 
tinually in humane arts and secular sciences, full of dregs and 
drosse ? 1836 O. W. Holmes Poems , Poetry rv. iv, Notln the 
cells where frigid learning delves In Aldine folios moulder- 
ing on their shelves. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. 
III. 32 The Norman Antiquary delves for the records of 
his country anterior to the reign of Philip Augustus. 

9. To work hard, slave, drudge, dial, or slang. 

1869 Miss L. M. Aicon Lit. Women 1. ii. 171 Delve like 


slaves. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., 1 They're delving at it *, 
going ahead with the work. 1870 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Worddk ., Delve . . to slave, to drudge. ins Farmer Slang. 
Delve it (tailor*’;, to hurry with one’s work, head down and 
sewing fast. 

+ 10. To dip with violence, plunge down into 
water. Obs. rare — 

1697 Dampirr Voy. I. xiii. 367 He was bound, .on a Ram- 
bon . . which was ho near the Water, that by the Vessels 
motion, it frequently delved underwater, and the man along 
with it. 

11. Of the slope of a hill, road, etc. : To make 
a sudden dip or deep descent. 

1848 Lytkin Arthur vi. lxxxi, The bird beckoned down a 
delving lane. 28*5 Chamb. 7 ml. III. 329 The combs delve 
down precipitously. x86a Lytton Str. Story II. 11 5 The 
path was rugged . . sometimes skirting the very brink of 
perilous cliffs ; sometimes delving down to the sea-shore. 

Hence Delved ppl. a., Delving vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 250 In dykynge or in deluynge. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 356 Let us.. fall to delving. 
cx6a< Milton Death Fair Inf. v, Hid from the world in a 
Iow-delv&d tomb, a 1639 Cleveland Count. Com. Man 
Poems (1677) 98 One that hates the King because he is a 
Gentleman, transgressing the Magna Charta of Delving 
Adam. 1883 J. Shields in Trans. Highland Soc. Agrtc. 
Ser. iv. XV. 38 The delved and ploughed oortion. about 
2$ acres. x888 Athenaeum 25 Aug. 349/1 Weary delvings 
among a heterogeneous mass of documents. 

Driver (de lvoi). [f. prec. + -kb.] One who 
delves, as a tiller of the ground, or excavator. 
c888K. A£LFRED/forM.xl.86 fcif se delfere 3a eorhan none 
dulfc. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 102 Dykers, and Deluerx 
hat don heore dedes ille. 1412 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxvii. 
(1483) 84 More necessary to the land is a diker and a delucr 
than a goldsmyth. x6oa Shaks. Ham. v. i. 15 Nay but 
heure you Goodman deluer. a 16 19 Fothrrby Athcom . 11. 

and clogd in clowted 

1859 Tennyson Enid 


xii. 8 a (1622) 338 The Dclver bound and clogd in clowted 
~7 Burns Twa Dogs 9a 183 
delver’s toil 


buskin. 1787 Burns Twa Dogs 9a 
774 As careful robins eye the delver’s 
fig* *859 Holland Gold. F. v. 75 The dclvcr in the 
“*ed his 


stratified history of the race. 

Dely-, obs. form of words in Dkli-. 

Delyte, obs. f. Delete, Delight ; var. Delite a. 
Dem, v. 1 Obs. exc. dial. [OE. - dynman in 
ford man : see Dam j^. 1 ] trans. or absol. To 
dam, obstruct the course of water, etc. 

[c 1000 Age. / > r.(Spelm. ) Trin. MS,)lvii. 4 (Bosw.) Swa swa 
na;dran deafe, and fordemmende earan heora.] c 1323 E. E. 
A Hit. P. B. 384 Vchc a dale so depe bat demmea at he 
brynkez. 1513 Douglas .Ends xi. vii.p Riucrys. . Bryst&nd 
on skcllcis our thir demmyt lynnis. Mod. Sc. {Roxburghshire) 
Trying to dem the stream, 
lienee Da mming vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1 300 Cursor M. 1908 (Cott.) [Noe] baid seuen dais in 


restj for doute if ani demmyng brest. C1340 Ibid. H934 
(Fairf.) Ihesu and othir children . . went hem by the rever 
togamyn. .And demmynges [Lott, lakes] vij made of clay. 

Sam! v . 2 ; formerly demn. Minced form of 
Damn ; so demd for damned. 
ti. To damn, condemn. Obs . 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 144 (MS. C.) pise posscssioncrcs 
preche and dempne frercs. 1630 Baxter Saints' R. 1. viii. 
(1662) 13a He is dead and demned in point of Law. 

2 . In profane use. (So dem-me, demmy *= 
Damme, damn me ! ,* dem, for demd adv. « 
Damned 4 b.) 

1695 Congrk\k Lore for L. il ii, Oh, demn you, toad I 
1720 Humourist 50 A Beau ciics Dem me. 1733 Scots 
Mag. Oct. 4pi/x, I now advanced to By Jove, fore Ged, 
Geds curse tt, and Demme. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 374 
Give me your person, dem your gold ! x8ox Sporting Mag. 
XVII. 23 Swear in a commanding military aem-me. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick, xvii, Two demd fine women : real 
Countesses. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis iii, What a dem 
fine woman Mrs. Jones was. Ibid, liii, Miss Bell’s a little 
countrified. But the smell of the hawthorn is pleasant, 
demmy. 

Dem, obs. form of Deem v. 

Demagnetise (dimse'gnetdiz), v. [Da- II. 1.] 

1. trans. To deprive of magnetic quality. 
i 84*-3 Grove Corr. Phyt . Forces (1887) 56 We must 
magnetise and demagnetise in order to produce a continuous 
mechanical effect. 1887 Times 9 Sept. 14/5 Hot air travers- 
ing the discs and rolls demagnetizes the (uses. 
fig . 1875 Sears Serm, Chr . Life 43 People whose wills 
have been demagnetized. 

+ 2. To free from ‘magnetic’ or mesmeric in- 
fluence ; to demesmerizc. Obs. 

2890 W. Gregory Lett. Anim. Magnetism to 6 This she 
ascribed to her not having been demagnetised, and it con- 
tinued next morning. 

Hence Dema'gnttlxlnff vbl. sb.; Dama^gntt- 
lsa'tlon, the action or process of demagnetizing. 

1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 27 The de-magnetizings produced 
by operations which serve also to magnetize. 1804 Webster, 
Demagnetization. 287s F. L. Por* Electr. Tel. ii. (1872) ax 
The act of demagnetization requires time, but is eflectea 
more rapidly than magnetization. 

Demagogic (ae m^-gik, -gp’d^ik), a. Also 
-goguio. [mod. ad. Gr. 6ijfjtaytayiK6s t f. 
Demagogue. So mod.F. dltnagogique (in Diet. 
Acad. 1835).] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a demagogue ; characteristic of a demagogue. 

1832 Eraser's Mag. IV. 374 That Spirit which 11 as far 
superior to the democratic or demagoguie, as the heavens 
are to the earth, a 2834 Coi.KaiDGE Shahs. Notes (1873) xt6 
Thersites . . is the Caliban of demagogic life. 2866 Felton 
Ane. 4 Mod. Gr. II. v. 78 He [Sown] gained, without the 
need of demagogic arts, the affections of the people. 


SsnutgO'gioaL a. [f. as prec. 4- -al.1 - prec. 

21273a North Lives I. u8 The principles of the former, 
being demagogical, could not allow much favour to one who 
rose a monarchist declared. 2833 Lytton My Novel xi. U. 
(D.), A set of demagogical fellows who keep calling out, 

' Fanner this is an oppressor, and Squire that is a vampyre ’. 
2867 J. Garfield in Century Mag. Jan. (1884) 411/* Th®** 
seems to be as much of the demagogical spirit here as in our 
Congress. 

Demagogism, -gognism (dem&g^iz'm). 
[f. Demagogue + -ism.] The practice ana prin- 
ciples of a demagogue. 

2814 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 480 In a government depending 
on popular support, the vices of demagogism (let us take a 
Trans-Atlantic privilege of coining a word) will be found. 
2832 Fraser's Mag. 111 . 478 His dissolute and detestable 
demagoguism. 2870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) x8i The 
demagogism which Aristophanes derided. 

Demagogue (de‘m&gpg), sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
bfjfxaycoy-os a popular leader, a leader of the mob, 
f. brjfios people, populace, the commons +■ hyooySs 
leading, leaaer. 

In French, demagogs was used by Oresme in 14th c. ; but 
in the 17th Bossuet wished that it were permissible to em- 
ploy the word. Demagogue was not admitted by the 
Academy till 1762.] 

1. In ancient times, a leader of the people; a 
popular leader or orator who espoused the cause of 
the people against any other party in the state. 

2652 Hohbrr Govt. Soc. x. 8 6. 153 In a Democraty, look 
how many Demagogcs (that is) now many powerfull Oratours 
there are with the people. 2683 Dryden Life Plutarch 99 
Their warriours, and senators, and demagogues. 2729 Swift 
To Y'ng. Clergyman , Demosthenes and Cicero, though each 
of them a leader (or as the Greeks called it, a demagogue) in 
a popular state, yet seem to differ. 2832 tr. Sismondi s Hal. 
Rep, x. 224 He was descended from one of the demagogues 
who, in 1378, had undertaken the defence of the minor arts 
against the aristocracy. 1874GRRRN Short Hist. viii. § 6. 520 
He [Pym] proved himself, .the grandest of demagogues. 

2. In bad sense : A leader of a popular faction, 
or of the mob ; a political agitator who appeals to 
the passions and prejudices of the mob in order to 
obtain power or further his own interests ; an un- 
principled or factious popular orator. 

2648 1 $tkon Bas. iv, Who were the chief demagogues and 
patrons of tumults, to send for them, to flatter and embolden 
them. 2649 Milton Eikon, iv. (1851) 365 Setting aside the 
affrightment of this Goblin word [demagogue 1 ; for the King 
by his leave cannot coine English as he could mony, to be 
current . . those Demagogues, .saving his Greek, were good 
patriots 02726 South Serm. II. 333 (T.) A plausible, in- 
significant word, in the mouth of an expert demagogue, is a 
2833 I 


dangerous and a dreadful weapon. 


I33 Lytton Rienzi i. 
t aemagogue. 2848 


viii, I do not play the part of a mere aemagogue. 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 243 He despised the me 
and unreasonable clamours ol demagogues. 

3. attrib . and Comb. 

2822 Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 349 The venom and viru- 
lence of the demagogue journalists. 2878 Lkcky Eng. in 
18 th C. (1883) III. 62 He stooped to no demagogue art. 2887 
Brit. Mercantile Gaz. 15 June 29/1 The overheated dema- 
gogue-fired imagination of the masses. 

Demagogue, V. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] intr. 
To play the demagogue. 

1696 Harrington Oceana 143 When that same ranting 
fellow Alcibipdes fell a demagogitig for the Sicilian War. 

Demagoguery (dc*magpgri,-gp geri). Chiefly 
C 7 .S. [f. Demagogue sb. + -by, -eby.j Demagogic 
practices and arts ; 


18 66 N. Y. Nation 4 Oct. 271/2 At this period the House 
wholly abandoned itself to ‘demagoguery 1 . 2888 Bellamy 
Looking Backward 84 The demagoguery and corruption of 
our public men. 

Demagogulshi -gish, a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ish.] Like or of the nature of a demagogue. 
Hence De‘mafo:gulB]ro«M. 

2860 Chamb. 7 ml. XIV. 918 Its most prevalent feature is 
its unblushing demagogishness. 

Demagoguiee, v. nonce-wd. [f. Demagogue 
+ -izeJ intr . To play the demagogue. 

2889 Sat. Rev. Dec. 696/1. 

Demagogy (de-m&gpgi, -gpdgi). [mod. ad. Gr. 
brjfMyeoyla leadership of the people, abstr. sb. f. 
bnpayooybs DEMAGOGUE.] 

1. The action or quality of a demagogue* 

2633 M. Casaubon Enthus. (1656) 197 A consideration of 
the efficacy of ancient Rhetorick, I will not insist upon 
Demagogie, so called anciently, though it be the chiefest. 
2833 Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII. 382 This insane demagogy. 
2849 Grots Greece 11. xlvi. V. 488 The arts of demagogy 
were in fact much more cultivated by the oligarchical Kimon. 
2880 Daily Tel. 4 Oct., The men feast suspected of dema- 
gogy, the least revolutionary. 

2 . The rule of demagogues. 

2860 Huxley in Darwin's Life 4 Lett. (1887) II. 984 
Despotism and demagogy are not the necessary alternatives 
ofgovernment 

8 . A body of demagogues. 

2878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 236 The defeat .. of the 
greenback demagogy. 2883 Century Mag. 570 The economy 
of an ignorant demagogy. 

+ Demaim, v. Obs. [f. Da- 1. 1,3 + Maim vi] 
trans. To maim, mutilate. 

a 2670 Spalding Troub. Chat. / (2899) so His head to be 
stricken frai his shoulders, and his body demaimed and 
quartered, and set up on exemplary places of the town. 
Domain, obs. form of Demean v . 1 
DomainCOi an early form of Domain, Demesne. 
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Dtmand (dfma*nd), sb.' Also 3-6 demaunde, 
4~5 demande. [a. F. demand* (1 ath c. in Littrd), 
1. acmandtr to Demand.] 

1. An act of demanding or asking by virtue of 
right or authority ; an authoritative or peremptory 
request or claim ; also transf I, the substance or 
matter of the claim, that which is demanded. 

c 1*90 S. Eng, Leg, I. 130/833 Alle hat beorden Injos de- 
maunde In greto wonder stoden fare, imo-i in Colding- 
ham Corr, (Surtees 1841) 67 The quylk btschop mad hym 
richt rcsonable demaundes as we thoucht. 1303 Gower Com/. 

I. 350 But he. .Withstood the wrong of that demaundc. 
1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. xiii, A fayrer demaundc or 
request than thyn is I shalle now make, a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Ihiott Ixvi. 220 Graunt to Gerard your brotherTiis demaunde. 
>593 Shaks. Kich.IL m. Hi. 133 All the number of his faire 
demands Shall be accomplish'd without contradiction. 1654 
Whitelocke Jml. Swed. Emb. (1772) I. 41 A desire, that 
Whitelocke would putt down his demands in writing. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V f V. iv. 377 Henry’s extravagant de- 
mands had been received at Madrid with that neglect which 
they deserved. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. i. vii. 81 The 
king's demand seemed just and moderate to all present. 

17*9 Sutler Serin. Wks. 1871 II. 72 Compassion is a call, 
a demand of nature, to relieve tne unhappy. 1816 L. Hunt 
Rimini 111. 83 He made .A sort of fierce demand on your 
respect. 1885 F. Temple Re tat. Relig. Sc. viii. 228 The 
sense of responsibility is a rock which no demand for com- 
pleteness in Science can crush. 

2. The action of demanding ; claiming ; peremp- 
tory asking. 

i6o* Shaks. Ham. 111. i. 178 He shall with speed to 
England For the demand of our neglected Tribute. 2606 
— Tr. <$* Cr. Ml. iii. 17 What wouldNt thou of vs Troian ? 
make demand? 1641-3 Earl of Newcastle Declar. in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1751) V. 134 So a Thief may term a true 
Man a Malignant, because he doth refuse to deliver his 
Purse upon demand. 1781 Cowper Truth 93 High in de- 
mand, though lowly in pretence. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 1. 161 The accession of a new sovereign . . was at once 
followed by the demand of his homage. 

b. On (f at) demand : (payable) on being re- 
quested, claimed, or presented : said of promissory 
notes, drafts, etc. 

1691 Lond. Gas. No. 3636/4 A Note, signed Samuel Lock 
to Isaac Stackhouse on Demand, for 158/. 7 s. id. 1715 Ibid. 
No. 5399/4 They may have their Mony. .at demand. 1880 

J. W. Smith Manual Com. Law in. vi.(ed. 9)287 If a bill or 
note is payable on demand, the Statute of Limitations runs 
from the date of the instrument, without waiting for a de- 
mand. 189* J. Adam Commerc ial Corr. 24 A bank Note is 
a Promissory Note payable to Bearer on Demand. 

3. Laiv. The action or fact of demanding or 
claiming in legal form ; a legal claim ; esp. a claim 
made by legal process to real property. 

[a 1481 Littleton Tenures 39 Si homme relessa a un 
auter toutz manors demandes.] 148 $Att 1 Hen. VII, c. 1 
As if his ancestor had dyed seised of the said lands and 
tenements so in demand. 1368 Grafton Citron. II. 951 
Aucthoritie to enquire, intreate,defync and determine of all 
maner of causes, qucrcls, debtes and demaundes. x6a8 
Coke On Litt. 391 b, There bee two kinde of demands or 
claimes^ viz. a demand or claime in Deed, and a Demand or 
clnime m Law. 1875 Postf. Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 564 ] n 
a demand of a heritage, security must be given. 

4. * The calling for a thing in order to purchase 
it * (J*) ; a call for a commodity on the part of 
consumers. 

17x1 Steele Sped, No. 263 P3 The Demand for my Papers 
has increased every Month. 1780 Impartial Hist. War 
A mer. 35 The English, finding a great demand for tobacco 
in Europe. 188a Times 27 Nov. 11 The demand for tonnage 
at the Rice Ports has decidedly increased. 

b. Pol. Econ. The manifestation of a desire on 
the part of consumers to purchase some commodity 
or service, combined witn the power to purchase ; 
called also effectual demand (cf. Effectual i c). 
Correlative to supply . 

1776 Adam Smith IK N. t. xi. (1868) I. 197 The average 
produce of every sort of industry is always suited, more 
or less exactly, to the average consumption ; the average 
supply to the average demand. 1776-1868 [see Effectual 
x c]. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. m. iii. 1 3 Demand and supply 

govern the value of all things which cannot be indefinitely 
increased. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 90 The Laws 
of Supply and Demand may be thus stated: a rise of 
price tends to produce a greater supply and a less demand ; 
a fall of price tends to produce a less supply and a greater 
demand. 

o. In demand : sought after, in request. 

18*5 McCulloch Pol, Econ. 11. iv. 178 labourers would 
be in as great demand as before. x8*8 Webster s. v., We 
say, the company of a gentleman is in great demand ; the 
lady is in great demand or request. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. 
iii. (1876) 3 It is necessary in order to give value to any 
object, that it should be, os is technically said, in demand. 

5. An urgent or pressing claim or requirement ; 
need actively expressing itself. 

ct 79* Willock Voy. a^ vve found the garrison had very 
urgent demands for provisions. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. 
Inq. J. t. 3 He had sufficient fortune to meet the reasonable 
demands of himself and his family. 1873 Jowbtt Plato 
(ed. a) III. 184 The demands of a profession destroy the 
elasticity of the mind. 

6 . A request ; a question, arch . 

c 1386 Chaucer Man qf Law's T, 374 Men myghten asken 
why she was nat slayn . . I answers to that demande agayn 
Who saued danyel in the horrible Caue. e ta 77 Caxton 
Jason 61 b, I wolde fkynaxe yow a demande If it were your 
playsir. m$M T. Wil*on Rhet. x Every question or de- 
maunde In tnynges is of two sortes. 1634 Canne Nicest. 


Stpar. (1849) ij There follows an exhortation again, with 
other demand* and answers. 1766 Golds m. IV. IK xxv. 

1 1 ask pardon, sir. .is not your name Ephraim Jcnkinson 
At this demand he only sighed. Ibid, xxxi, ‘Pray your 
honour.. can the Squire have this lady‘s fortune ii he be 
married to another T ’ ‘ How can you make such a simple 
demand?* replied the Baronet : * undoubtedly he cannot.* 
x8ax Shelley Promcth. Unb, 11, iv. 134 One more demand; 
and do thou answer me As my own soul would answer, did 
it know That which 1 ask. 

7. attrib., as demand note , a note payable on de- 
mand ( 2 b) ; also, a formal request lor payment. 

1866 Crumf Banking v. 129 On a ‘demand’ note the 
statute (of Limitation] would run from the date of the instru- 
ment. J* Adam Commerc. Corr, 22 The most common 
form is the Demand Promissory Note. 189* Daily News 
19 Dec. 6/3 Demand money was valued at 10 to 25 per 
cent. 

t Dema nd, sb.~ Sc. Obs. [a. OF. *des mantle 
(not in Gtxlef.), f. OF. desmandcr , mod.F. dial. 
mander to countermand, f. des- f dd- (Dis-) + tnandcr 
L. mandate , to order.] Countermand ; opposi- 
tion to a command, desire, or wish ; demur. 

c 1500 Lancelot 191, I that dar makiue no demande To 
quhat I wot It lykith loue commande, Ibid. 3052, I ful at 
hir command Do at I may, withouten more demand. 2535 
Stewart Cron. Scot, 11 . 598 In the passage with drawin 
sword in hand, Still thair he stude, and maid thamc sic 
demand, Neuir ane of thame he wald lat furth by. 
Demand (dfmcrnd), v. Also 5-7 demaund^e. 
[a. F. de mander ( «*Pr., Sp., Pg. demandar , It. di- 
mandat e ) L .demand are to give in charge, entrust, 
commit (f. 1 )e- I. 3 + mandate to commission, 
order), in mcd.L. -poscerc to demand, request (Du 
Cange). 

The transition from the Latin sense ‘give in charge, entrust, 
commit, commend * to the Romanic sense ‘ request, ask *, 
was probably made through the notion of entrusting or 
committing to any one a duty to be performed, of charging 
a servant, or officer, with tne performance of something, 
whence of requiring its performance of him, or authorita- 
tively requesting him to do it. Hence the notion of asking 
in a way that commands obedience or compliance^ which the 
word retains in English, and of simple asking, as in French. 
An indirect personal object (repr. the L. dative) would 
thus be a necessary part of the original construction, but it 
had ceased to be so before the word was adopted in England, 
where the earliest use, both in Anglo-Fr. and English, is 
to demand a thing simply. The verb probably passed into 
the vernacular from its legal use in Anglo-French.] 

I. To ask (authoritatively or peremptorily) for : 
*a thing. 

1. trans. To ask for (a thing) with legal right or 
authority ; to claim as something one is legally or 
rightfully entitled to. 

[x*9* Britton vi. iv. 8 16 Si..le pleintif sc profre et de- 
maunde jugement dc la defaute, le pleintif recovcra scisine 
tie sa demaunde, et le tenaunt remeindra en la merci ] 1489 

Caxton Faytes qf A. tu.xiv. 199 Hys heyre myght haue an 
actyon for to demande the hole payement of nys wages. 
X568 Grafton Chron. II. xia He was compelled to demaund 
an ayde and taske of all England for the quieting of Ire- 
lande. 1504 R. Crompton ISA uthoriti* des Courts 8 The 
Serjeant of the Parliament should, .demaund delivery of the 
prisoner. x6*8 Coke On Litt. 127 a, He shall defend but 
the wrong and the force, & demand the iudgement if he 
shall be answered. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trait. 182 And 
for every tun of fresh water, they demanded and was payed 
..foUre shillings and four© pence. x6to Tryal 0/ Penn 
f Mead in Phenix (1721) 321, I demand my Liberty, being 
freed by the Jury. 1763 Centl. Mag. Sept. 463 The peace 
officer, .demanding entrance, the door was opened a little 
way. 1894 Mivart in Eclectic Mag. Jan. 10 To all men 
a doctrine was preached, and assent to its teaching was 
categorically demanded, 
b. with inf. phrase or subord. clause. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. it. i. 143 He doth demand to haue 
repaid A hundred thousand Crowncs. 2752 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 1 61 Fo The constable . . demanded to search the 
gnrrets. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand. by Seine 40 The diocese 
of Paris . . had the cruelty and injustice to demand that the 
hones, .should be returned to their care. 

2. spec, in Law. To make formal claim to (real 
property) as the rightful owner. Cf. Demand sb . 3 
and Demandant 1 . 

1485 Act 1 Hen. VII X c. 1 That the demandant in euery 
.■men cose haue his action against the Pernour or Pcrnours 
of the profits of the lands or tenements demanded. 2532 
Dial. Laws Eng. ix. 18 b, If the demandaunt or plaintyffc 
hangyng his writ wyll entro in to the thyng demaunded his 
wryt shal abate. x6a8 Coke On Lite. 127 b, Demandant, 
peteur , is hee which is actor in a rcall action because he 
demandeth lands etc. 2783 Blackstonb Comm, (ed. 9) 
II. App. xviii. Francis Golaing Clerk in his proper per- 
son demandeth against Davjd Edwards Esq., two mes- 
suages. 

3. To ask for (a thing) peremptorily, imperiously, 
urgently, or in such a way as to command attention. 
+ But formerly often weakened into a simple equi- 
valent of * to ask 9 {esp. in transl. from French, etc.). 
Const, of ox from a person. 

1484 Caxton Curtail I d, But what demaundest thou ? Thou 
sechest the way to lesc thy self by thexample of me. 1348 
Hall Chron. 236 When Piers Cleret had paied the pencion 
to the lorde Hastynges. he gently demaunded of hym an 
acquittance, for his discharge. sfoo E. Blount tr. Cones - 
taggio 373 By his letter, hee had demaunded pardon of the 
Catnollque ICing. 163* J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 
xo8 He was to intreate hu father to demand for him a wife. 
i6si Hobbes Ltviaih. tit, xl 355 They demanded a King, 
after the manner of the nations. 181a Mar. Edgeworth 
Vivian xi, The physidaq qualified the assent which his 
lordship's peremptory tone s e em ed to demand* 1887 Bowen 


Virg. sEnridu. 71 Trojans eye me in wrath, and demand 
my life os a foel 

D. with object expressed by inf. phrase or subord clause. 

*534 Ln. Berners tr. Golden Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 56, 

I demaunded then to haue a compte of the people. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 243 They detnaunued 
secretly.. to borrow beds of silkc, silver vessels, and other 
things fit for a kings service. X754 Hume Hist. Eng. 1 . v. 
304 Anselm . . demanded positively, that all the revenues of 
hi* see should be restored to him. X769 Goldsm. Hist. 
Rome (1786) I. 39 Two ruffians .. demanded to speak with 
the king. 1708 Invasion 11 . 333 He . . demanded to speak 
with Sherland. 

0. absol. 

* 5°9 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxm. xxii, Whan I had so 
ohteyned the victory, Unto me than my vcrlct well sayd : 
You have demaunded well and worthely. 1397 Shakh. 
I.oveVs Compl. 149 Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 
Demand of him, nor being desired, yielded. t6ot — Alls 
Well u. i. at Those girlcs of Italy, take heed of them, They 
say our French lacke language to deny If they demand. 

1 4. To make a demand for (a thing) to (a per- 
son). [ « Fr. demander r).] Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D vj, Of whiche cod shalle 
oske and demaunde to them ucomnle the day of his grete 
Jugemcnt. C1500 Meluune 134 The ktnge reccyued nym 
moche benyngly and demanded to hym som tydynges. 

6 . To ask lor person) to come or be produced ; 
to ask to see ; to require to appear ; to summon. 

1630 Fuller Pisgah 11. xii. 257 And first in a fair way the 
offenders are demanded to justice. t8a8 C. Brontk J. Eyre 
xxxiv, While ihe driver and Hannah brought In the boxes, 
they demanded St. John. 

0. fig. Said of things : a. To call for of right or 
justice ; to require. 

[1091 Britton 1. ix. 8 1 Et poet estre treysoun graunt rt 
petit ; dunt acun demaund jugemcnt de moit, et acun amis- 
bioun de membre (etc ).J 2703 Pont Thebais 3 Th* alternate 
reign destroy'd by impious arms Demands our song. 1770 
Cowper Lett . a Oct., Two pair of soles, with shrimps which 
arrived last night demand my acknowledgments. 1836 J. 
Gilbert Chr. Atonem. vi. (1852) 168 Holiness may demand, 
but not desire the punishment of transgressors. 287s Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 03 The piety of the Duke 
demanded that the ceremony should he no longer de- 
layed. 

b. To call for or require as necessary ; to have 
need of. 

1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-IV. Pass. J. 145 Keep the 
Water . . from going down faster, than the (Beaver] Dams 
which are below the House demand it. 2853 Bain Senses 
In/. 11. ii. 86 Sensibility everywhere demands a distribution 
of nerve fibres. 1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. t. 109 
Government . . more than anything else in this world de- 
mands skill, patience, energy, long and tenacious grip. 

** a person for or to do a thing. 

t7. To ask (a person) authoritatively, peremp- 
torily, urgently, etc. for (a thing) ; to require (a 
person) to do a thing. Obs. 

163* Lithgow Trav. x. 482, I inlreated Sir Richard Hal- 
kins to aoc a shoarc to the Govcrnour, and demand him 
for my Gold. 165* J. Wadsworth tr. Sand ova Vs Civ. 
Wars Spain 22 Hee demanded the Catalancs to rcceiv, 
and acknowlcdg him their King. 27*6-7 Swift Gulliver \. 
iii. 49 After they were read, 1 was demanded to swear to 
the performance of them. 2793 Cicely I. 37 He demanded 
the traitor to give up his lovely prize. 

*** intram. 

t 8 . To make a demand ; to ask for or after ; to 
call urgently for. Obs. 

* *533 *-n. Burners Huoh lx. 208 Huon approchyd to the 
shyppe and demaundyd for the patrone and lor the mayster 
of tnem that were in the shyppe. 260a Shaks. Lear 111. ii. 
65 Which euen but now, demanding alter you, Deny’d me 
to come in. 1634 R. Codrington tr. Justine 300 To free 
himself of it, ha demanded for a sword. 

II. To ask (authoritatively) to know or be told : 
* a thing. 

9. To ask to know, authoritatively or formally ; 
to request to be told. 

[2*0* Britton 1. v. f 9 Qe il verite dirrount de ceo qe hom 
les demaundera de par nous.] 1548-0 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer , Baptism % Then theprieste shall demaunde the name 
of the childe. 2393 Shaks. Lucr, Argt., They .. finding 
Lucreco attired in mourning habit, demanded the cause of 
her sorrow. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 363 The Por- 
tugal demaunded the state of the realme. 2634 Sih T. Her- 
bert Trav. 77 In bravery and shew of insolence, demanding 
her businesse. 2828 Shelley Rev. Islam ui. vii, Ere with 
rapid lips and gathered brow 1 could demand the cause. 
1839 Tennyson Enid 193 And Guinevere, .desired his name 
ancf sent Her maiden to demand it of the dwarf. 

b. with the object expressed by a clause. 

1494 Fabyan Chron, 1. xiv. 14 Y* fader . . demaunded of 
Ragan, the seconde doughter, how wel she loued hym. 25*6 
PiTgr. Perl. (W. do W, 1531) 200 b, Demaundyng & cn- 
quiryng, where is he y* is borne the kyng of y' iewes. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 226 Sbe demaunded howe her Uncle 
the French king did. 2615 Sir E. Hobv Curry-combe 80 You 
should rather demand from him What likenesse there is 
between 34 and 43. 1766 Goldsm. Vic . W. xiv, The old 
gentleman, most respectfully demanded if I was in any way 
related to the great Primrose. 2843 M. Pattison Ess. (2889) 
I. 33 All the members demanded with one voice who it was 
who was charged with the crime of theft, 
f 10 . Witn cognate object : To ask (a question, 
etc.). Obs . 

230* Ord. Crysttn Men (W. dc W. 1506)1. iii. x6 Which de- 
maundeth a questyon. 1577 Nortnbrooke Dicing (1843) 63 
Say* on . . what you haue to demande, and I wiu answere 
you. 160a Fulbeckk ut Pt. Parall. 50 Then 1 know your 
opinion as touching this question, now let me demaund 
another. 2605 Bacon Adv, Learn, u. D ed. | 25 It asktth 
some knowledge to demand a question, not impertinent. 
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** a person (as to a thing'*. 
fll. To aak (a person) authoritatively or formally 
to inform one {of, how % etc.)- Obs. 

c 1450 Crt . of Love (R.), And me demaunded how and in 
what wise 1 thither comr, and what my errand wai. c *477 
Caxtom Jason 18 She. demanded him how he felte him self 
and how he ferdc. a 1536 Calisto 4* Met. in Had. Dodslry I. 
85 I demand thee tiot thereof. z6xi Siiakr. L'yiub. in. \i. 92 
When we hauc supp’d Wee'I mannerly demand thee of thy 
Story. 163a f.iniGow Trav. 1. 38, I demanded our depen- 
dant, what w.is to pay? 
b. wifhout extension. 

1490 Cation Hcnu to Die 1 1 Yf there be none to detnaunde 
hym, he ouuhte to demaunde hymselfe. 1555 Edkn Decades 
5 1’hry declined the same to me when I demanded them, 

0. in passive. 

*5*6 Pitgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 16 Demaunded by Pharao 
of what ace he was, Jacob answered. 1568 Grafton Chrott . 
II. 277 Tliey were dcinaunded why they departed. *635 
Smites SouC s Conjt. Prrf, (1638*9 Philip, being a long time 
prisoner . . was demanded wnnt upheld him all that time. 
1643 Pkynnb Sen*. Poiuer Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 91 Hud our Ances- 
tors., been demanded these few questions. 17a* Sfwel 
Hist. Quakers (17 95) II. vn. 11 Being demanded in the 
Court why he did not tell his name. 

*** intrans. 12 . To ask, inquire, make inquiry, 
a. of f at the person asked ; t b. 0/ the object asked 
about. 

138a Wyci.if Bible t Prof. Ep. iv. 6s The Saueoui . askynge 
of (piestiuuns of the lawe, more tetheth, whil he prudent li 
demaundeth [ >3*» while he a^kith wisely questiouns). i<*6 
Tisdale Luke lii, 14 I'he soudyoures lyke wyse demaunded 
of hym .sayinge : and what shall we do ? 1368 Gkafton 
( hron, 1 1 . 205 The king . hclde her still by the right 
hande,demaundyne right gently of her estate and busincssc. 
1388 K* * i tr. C antsius ’ Catech. 208 Quhcn God sal rise to 
iudge, and auhen he sal demand at me quhat sal I answer ? 
i6ix Bible job xlii. 4 Hcare . . I will demand of thee, and 
declare thou vnto me. s8ax Shelley Prometk. Unb. it. iv. 
141 The immortal Hours, Of whom thou didst demand. 
Hence Demanded ppl. a. 

133a in IIulokt. 1769 O xford Mag. 1 1. 143/2 The demanded 
qualification is a merciful soul, if we would experience 
mercy. 1813 Mary Pit kington Celebrity III. T52 The 
demanded drugs were sold without exciting the smallest 
suspicion. 

Demandable (d/mcrndab'l), a. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] That may be demanded or claimed. 

XS76 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 62 We did no les.se. .in the 
hehalfe of our countric, then of dutic was detnaundable. x6oa 
FuLBttCKft Pandectes 43 Certainc ministerics or dutifull rc- 
spectcs were by reason of such leagues due and demaund- 
able. x666Pepvs Diary{ifyt)\\l\. yt.fsooo. .demaundable 
at two days’ warning. 17*0 Lonei. G'az. No. 5894/3 The. . 
Interest, .shall be demandable by the Bearers. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 328 Any writ by which lands are demand- 
able. 1884 Sir R. Baggali ay in Law Pep. 28 Ch. Div. 472 
A rate due and demandable at the time it was made. 

Demandant (dfmerndant). [a. Anglo-Fr. (and 
Fr.) demandant (15th c.), sb. use of pr. pple. of 
eiemander to Demand.] One who demands. 

1 . Law . a. spec. The plaintiff in a real action ; 
b. gen. a plaintiff or claimant in any civil action. 

[t344 Act 18 Edsy. Ill, c. 7 Pour quoi tieux dismes a les 
demandauntz ne ciRivent estre restitutes — transl. wherefore 
such dismes ought “not to be restored to the said demand- 
ants. 1 *4«5 Act i Hen. VI I % c. 1 The Dcmaundants shuld 

not knowc ayenst whom they shall take their accion. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. VI f c. 24 $ 1 The demaundaunt or playntif in 
the same Atteynt hath afore be nonsute. 1614 Sklden Titles 
Hon. 234 The Earle excepted also to the Jurisdiction, .and 
the Demandants replic. 1641 Ter met de la Ley 107 b, De- 
maundant ia he that sueth or complaineth in an action Reall 
for title of land, and he is called plaintife in an Assise, and 
in an action personal. 1767 Blagkxtone Comm. II. 27s In 
such cases a jury shall try the true right of the demandants 
or plaintiffs to the land. 183a Austin Junxpr. (1879) 1. vi. 
395 A sovereign government . . may appear in the character 
of defendant, or may appear in the character of demandant 
before a tribunal of its own appointment. 

2 . One who makes a demand or claim ; a de- 
manded 

1390 Swinburne Testaments 62 It is to bee presumed that 
the testator did answer, yea, rather to dcliucr himselfo of 
the importunitic of the acmaundant, then vpon deuotion or 
intente to make his will. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
2041 To reproch the demandant, as though hce had little 
skill and discretion, to aske a thing of him who could not 
give the same. 1780 Burke F.con. Reform Wks. 1842 1. 234 
Which will give preference to services, not according to the 
importunity of the demandant, but the rank and order of their 
Utility or their justice. 1888 Co-operative Nnvx 26 May 486 
Rights equitably claimed by the demandant for himself. 

3 . One who questions or interrogates. 

1 636 I. Bourne Def. Scriptures 52 Read Mr. John Deacon, 
a solid and sharp QuestionUt, Keplyant and Demandant. 
x8*6 Disraeli Civ. Grey vi. vi, It was evident the demand- 
ant had questioned rather from systems than by way of 
security. 1854 Syd. Dobell Balder Prcf. 6 Perhaps it would 
be considered too general a, reference if I were to remit my 
demandants to the whole history of intellect. 

t Dema ndate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
demanddre to give in charge, entrust, commit : see 
Demand v. and -atk .1 trans . To commit, dele- 
gate, entrust. Hence Dema'ndated ppl. a. 

*641 * Smectymnuus* Vind. Answ.xiv , 174 The Church, 
which did first demandate this Cpiscopall authority to one 
particular person. 1640 Bp. Hall F.fttc. it. i. 90 Out of his 
owne peculiarly demandated Authority. 

Dem&'ndative, a. rare . [f. ppl. stem of L. 
demandare to Demand + -ativk .1 Of the nature 
of a demand or legal claim ; made by or on behalf 
of the demandant. 


! 18*0-17 Bentham Judicial Proc . xiii. 1 1 Wks, II. 74 

Statements, demaodative or defensive. 

t D«m*:nd«e', demand^ Obs. nonce-wd. 
[See -EJt.] One of whom a question is demanded. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 205 Allowing a competent 
space of time betweene the demand and the answers : during 
which silence, both the demander may have while to bethinke 
himselfe and adde somewhat thereto, if he list, and also the 
demandd time to think of an answere. 

Demander (d/ina*ndw). ff. Demand v. + -kr. 
Cf. F. demandcur (13th c.).] One who demands, 
1 . One who asks with authority, urgency, etc. ; 
one who claims, requests, calls for. 

<11333 Ld. BbRNhRS Gold. Bk. M. Aure/.(t546) Dvij.The 
requesie was pitifull. .and he to whom it was made, was the 
father, and the demaunder was the mother. 1356 Auretw 
4- /sab. (16081 Aij, Unto none of the foresayde demaunderx 
wold he never geve her in maria^c. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. 
Prot. 1. iv. § 19. 201 He hath Tntreated his Demander to 
accept of thus much in part of paiment. X734 Johnson Life 
of Cave , A tenacious maintainer, though not a clamorous 
demander of his right. 

f 2 . One who asks or inquires; one who puts a 
question. Obs. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xviii. 146 The de- 
maunder of the question. 1583 Hollyband Campo dt Eior 
157 O what an importunate asker of question* is here . . O 
what a troublesome demander. 1691 Locke Toleration hi. 
i. Wk*. 1727 II. 304 The Majority . . shall give any forward 
Demander Occasion to ask, What other Means is there left? 
3 . One from whom there is a demand for an 
article of commerce ; a buyer, consumer. 

a i6ao Carew (J.), And dclivereth them to the demanders* 
ready use at all seasons. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. vii. 
(1868) I. 58 Those who are willing to pay the natural price 
of the commodity . .may be called the effectual demanders. 
x8ax New Monthly Mag. 1. 96 Demanders and not suppliers. 
1883 J. Bonar A falthus 11. 1. 233 The power of buying the 
food that feeds new demander*. 

t Dema-nderess. Obs. [a. F. demanderessc , 
fcm. of dematuleur : see prec.] A female demandant. 

x6xi Cotgr., Demanderesse % a demaundercsse, a woman 
that is a Plaintife or Petitioner. 18*8 Webster, Deman- 
dress. 

Demanding (dfmcrndii)), vbl. sb. [-ing U] 
The action of tnc verb Demand. 

1330 Pai.sgr. 212/2 Demaundyng of counsayle, consulta- 
tion. 1336 Aurelio 9 r Isab. (i6o8> C, Moderate demaund- 
inges and accustomed rrquextcs. 164a Protests 0/ Lords I. 
13 The demanding by this House of some to be left to justice. 

Demanding,///, a. [-ING *.] That demands. 
Hence Dema ndingly adv., in a demanding man- 
ner, as a demandant. 

1873 L. Wallace Fair God v. v. 289 And what if the Fate 
had come demandingly? 

Demane, obs. 8c. f. Demean vA 9 to treat, etc. 
Deni&rQate (d/ majkih), v. [Back-formation 
on Demarcation ; see -ate 3 : cf. Sp. and Pg. de- 
tnarcar.'] trans. To mark out or determine the 
boundary or limits of ; to mark off, separate, or 
distinguish from ; to mark or determine, as a 
boundary or limit ; to define, a. lit. in reference 
to spatial limits, as of territory. 

x8x6 Keatinge Tray. (1817) I. 214 The marine deposits . . 
appear to demarcate its extreme undulation here. 188a St. 
James's Gas. Apr., The region thus demarcated is. .the only 
part of Wales descried . . in Domesday. < 1884 Pall Mall G. 
9 June 11/1 An Anglo.Russian Commission will proceed 
. .to demarcate the northern frontier of Afghanistan, 
b. fig. in reference to other than spatial limits. 
1858 Lewes Sea-Side Stud. 314 How shall wc demarcate 
Reproduction from Growth? X883 Athenmum 20 Jan. 79 
Sharp distinction* of national flavour which demarcate one 
European literature from another. 

Hence Do maroated, De marcating ppl. adjs, 
X840 Gladstone Ch. Print . 34 For the preservation of the 
demarcating lines. x86a H. Spencer First Print, it. xxi. 
$ 169 The demarcated grouping which we everywhere see. 

Demarcation (dfmaak^ 1 *pn). AlbO demark - 
ation. [ad. Sp. demarcation (Pg. demarcafdo ), 
n. of action from demarcar to lay down the limits 
of, mark out the bounds of, f. de- De I. 3 + marcar 
to Mark. So F. demarcation (1753 in Ilatzf.), from 
Spanish. First used of the tinea de demarcation 
(Pg. linha de demarcated) laid down by the Pope 
in dividing the New World between the Spanish 
and Portuguese.] 

The action of marking the boundary or limits of 
something, or of marking it off from something 
else; delimitation; separation. Usually in phr. 
line of demarcation. 

a. lit. (a) originally in reference to the meridian 
dividing the Spanish from the Portuguese Indies. 

The bull of 4 May 1493 *sobrc la particion del oceano ' 
fixed the Line of Demarcation at 100 leagues west of the Cap* 
Verde Isles; the ‘ Capitulacion de la particion del Mar 
Oceano entre los Reyes Catolicos y Don Juan Rey dc 
Portugal*, of 7 June 1494, definitely established it at 370 
leagues (17$ to an equatorial degree) west of these teles, or 
about 47 0 long W. of Greenwich in the Atlantic, and at the 
anti-meridian of 133^ E. long, in the East Indies. The word 
occurs in the latter document ' dentro de la dicha limitacion 
y demarcation ’. Navarrete Viages II. 121.) 

17*7-3* Chambers Cycl. % Line of Demarcation, or Alexan- 
drian Line. <760-7* tr. Juan A U Hoes' s Voy. (ed. 3} II. X42 
Eastward it extends to Brasil, being terminated by the meri- 
dian of demarcation. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) 
I, m. 206 The communication with eh* East Indies, by a 
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course to the westward of the line of demarkatkm, drawn 
by the Pope. 1804 Southey in Ann. Rev. II. 6 Ruy Falero 
wanted to bring the Moluccas on the Spanish side of the line 
of demarcation. >809 tr. Humboldt e Cosmos 11 . 65$ As early 
as the 4th of May 31493) the celebrated bull was signed by 
Pope Alexander VI, which established 1 to all eternity * the 
line of demarcation between the Spanish and Portuguese 
possessions at a distance of one hundred leagues to the west 
of the Azores. 

{b) of other lines dividing regions. 

x8ox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. xi. 646 As if the whole 
North of Germany, within the line of demarcation might 
very conveniently become a separate empire. 1809 W. Irving 
Knit kerb. (x86t) 25 Nothing but precise demarcation of 
limits, and the intention of cultivation, can establish the 
possession. 1836 Stanley Sinai tjr Pal. vi. (1858) 267 So 
completely was the line of demarcation observed, .between 
Phoenicia and Palestine, that their histories hardly touch. 

b. fig. 

1776 Bentham Fragm. Govt. iv. § 36 Wks. I. 290 These 
bounds the supreme body . . has marked out to its authority : 
of such a demarcation, then, what is the effect? 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 43 The speculative line of demarcation, where 
obedience ought to end. and resistance must begin, is. .not 
easily definable. (873 Lyf.ll Print. Geoi. II. lit. xxxvii. 327 
Where the lines of demarcation between the species ought 
to he drawn. 1883 Century Mag. Dec. 196/2 A strange 
demarkation between the sexes was enforced in these cere- 


monies. 

Demarch (drmajk). [ad. L. demarchus , a. Gr. 
Mipapxof governor of the people, president of a 
deme, f. brjuos district, deme, common people + 
bpxbs leader, chief.] In ancient Greece : The pre- 
sident or chief magistrate of a deme. In modern 
Greece; The mayor of a town or commune. 

164* Coll. Rights 4* Priv. Pari. 10 At Lacedemonia, the 
Ephorx: at Athens, the Demarches, c 1643 Maximes Un- 
folded 38 Dcmarchs, or popular Magistrates, to moderate 
their supjiosed Monarchy. 1838 Thiki.wall Greece II. xi. 
74 The newly incorporated townships, each of which was 
governed by its local magistrate, the dema) ch. 1884 J. T, 
Bent in Macm. Mag. Oct. 431/a These eparchs again look 
after the dcmarchs or mayors of the various towns. 

(I Demarche (d^ma'ij). (In mod. Diets, de- 
march.) [a. F. demarche (1516th c. in Hatzf.), 
vbl. sb. f. d<! marc her (12th c.) to march, f. di- — L. 
De- I. 3 + marcher to March. In the 18th c. 
nearly anglicized ; now treated as a French loan- 
word.] Walk, step ; proceeding, manner of action. 

1638 tr. Bergerac's S atyr. Char. p. v, As much deceived as 
those arc that, .expect to lcarnc Comportment from a Come- 
dians Demarche. 1678 Temple Let . Ld. Treas. Wks. 1731 
II. 470 By the French Demarches here and at Nimegucn. . 

I concluded all Confidence irreparably broken between Us 
and France. 17*1 Collect. Lett, tn Loud. Jrnt. x. (T.\ 
Imagination enlivens reason in its most solemn demarches. 
1883 L. Malet Col . Enderbys Wife in. viii. 139 (Stanf.) 
Tired out, past caring whether her demarche had been a wise 
or a foolish one. 

Dem&rohy (drmajki). [ad. L. dt marc hi a, a. 
Gr, btjfxapxioL the office of a Dkmarcii : see -Y.] 
The office of a demarch ; a popular government. 
The municipal body of a modern Greek commune. 

164* Bridge Wounded Cause. Cured § x. 0 Such, .were the 
Ephori that were set against the Kings of Lacedemonia. .or 
the Demarchy against the Senate at Athens, c 1643 Maximes 
Unfolded 38 If the people in Parliament may choose their 
Lawes, the Democracy will prove a Dcmarthy, and that 
spoilcs and dcstroyes Monarchic. 

t Dema rk, dema rqne, v. 1 Obs. [a. F. d{- 
marque-r to deprive of its mark or marks, f. dt 
des- (De- I. 6) -f marquer to mark. Cf. Dismark.] 
trans. To remove the marks of, obliterate, efface. 

1654 II. I/Estrangr Chas. I (1655) 168 To form their de- 
portment in so supple a posture^as might de-marque and 
deface all tokens of so horrid an imputation [as rebellion). 

Demark (d/ma-jk), vf [Deduced from De- 
marcation after mark vb. ; cf Sp. and Pg. demar- 
car and Demarcate.] * Demarcate. 

1831 H. O'Brien Round Towers Ireland 242 Nor are their 
(myriads of ages’] limits demarked by the vague and in- 
definite exordium of even the talented. .legislator, Moses 
himself. x88j F. Hall in (N. V.) Nation XXXVII. 434/3 
Distinguishing traits . . such as everywhere demark the 
denizens of a colony from those of its mother country. 
Dema'rtialize f v. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. i + 
Martial a. + -jzk.J trans. To deprive of warlike 
character or organization. 

x88a W. E. Baxter Winter in India xiv. 133 The whole 
population being disarmed and demartialized. 

Dematerialise (d* m&tl« a ri&ldiz), v. [f. De- 
II. 1 + Material a. k -izb.] a. trans. To deprive 
of material character or Qualities; to render im- 
material. b. intr. To oecorae demat eti&lized. 
Hence DessifttrvlaUseA ppl. a. 9 -lain* ppl. a . and 
vbl. sb. 9 Demat* : riAlisa’tlon . 

1884 H. Spencer in 19th Cent. Jan. 3 The gradual de. 
materialisation of the ghost and of the god. 1890 Spectator 

II Oct., The seeds of that spiritual development which was 
to culminate In the completely dematerialiscd God of Chris- 
tianity. 1891 Cosmopolitan XI 1 . 1 14 /* He has dematerialteed 
everything into a memory. 189* Scot. Leader 29 Jan. 4 She 
will gradually dematerialise, and fade away like a vapour 
before the eyes. 

Demath, dial. var. of Day-math. 

1339 Lane. Wills III. t»s On* demathe of hey. t8*o 
Wilbramam Gloss. Dial. Chesh. t Demathy generally used 
for a statute acre, but erroneously so, for it is property one- 
half of a Cheshire acre, .the Demath bears [the proportion] 
of 32 to 30^ to the statute acre. 1887 Darlington South 
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Cheek. Gloss. s. v., We speak ofa ‘ five-demath 'or a * seven* 
demath field \ 

Demaund(e, obs. form of Demand. 

Demay, obs. var. of Dismay v. 
t Demayn, short for Pain-demaine (pants do - 
minicus), bread of the finest quality : see Demeine. 
Demayn(e, obs. £ Demean v.\ Demesne. 
Damd, -on, obs. f. deemed , from Deem v. 
t Demo, sb.i Obs. Forms: i doema, i-a 
dfima, 3-3 dome. [OE. ddtna , dtma — OHC. 
tudmo , Gothic type ddmjax— OTcut. ddrnjon *, f. 
d6m- judgement, doom.] A judge, arbiter, ruler. 

cH* Vtse. Psalter x lix. (l.]6 Foroon god doema is. c 1175 
Lamb . Horn, 95 pe helend is a lies moncunncs dema. c 1103 
Lay. 9634 porof ne wes deme & due feole )crc. a 1*50 Owl 
4 Night. 1783 Wa schal unker speche rede And telle tovore 
unker deme ? 

Desna (d/ha), sb.* [ad. Gr. brj^os district, town* 
ship.] 

1 . A township or division of ancient Attica. In 
modem Greece : A commune. 

[i6afi Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 86 Achamas, which is the 
greatest town in all Attica of those that are culled Demot.] 
1833 Thirlwall in Pkilol, Mus. II. 290 The procession . . 
is supposed to take place in the deme of Dicaeopoli*. 1838 
— Greece II. 73 The ten tribes were subdivided into districts 
of various extent, called demesy each containing a town or 
village, ns its chief place. *874 Maiiaffy Sac. Life Greece 
xii. 383 He was made a citizen and enrolled in the respect* 
able Acharnian deme. i88z Blackw . Mag. Apr. 542 (.Greece 
4 her Claims) Elementary schools in most of the aetnes. 

2 . Biol . Any undifferentiated aggregate of cells, 
plastids, or monads. (Applied by Perrier to the 
tertiary or higher individual resulting from the 
aggregate integration of merides or permanent 
colonies of cells.) 

1883 P. Geddes in Eneycl \ Brit . XVI. 843/1 The term 
colony, corm, or deme may indifferently be applied to these 
»8Ercgatcs of primary, secondary, tertiary, or quaternary 
order which are not. however, integrated into a whole, and 
do not reach the full individuality of the next higher order. 
Ibid. 843/2 Starting from the unit of the first order, the 
ploxtid or moneuly and terming any undifferentiated aggre- 
gate a deme. we have a monad-deme integrating into a 
secondary unit or dyad, this rising through dyad-demes into 
a triad, these forming triad-demes, etc. 

Deme, obs. form of Deem v., Dime. 
t Demea n, sb. Obs. Also 5 demene, 6 de- 
mayn©. [f. Demean v. 1 ] 

1 . Bearing, behaviour, demeanour. 

c 11 jo Crt. of Love 734 But somewhat strange and sad of 
her demene She is. 1534 Moke On the Passion Wks. 1292/2 
For which demeane, besyde y’ sentence of deth condicion- 
ally pronounced . . god . . declared after certeync other pun- 
ishmentcs. 1390 Spenser F. Q . 11. ix. 40 Another Damsell 
. . That was right fayre and modest of domayne. 1607 
Beaum. & Fl. woman Hater 111. iv, You sewers, carvers, 
ushers of the court, Sirnamed gentle for your fair demean. 

Salter Triumphs Jesus 2 She was a Virgin of severe 
demean, a I7j6 G. West On Travelling (R.), These she . . 
would shew, With grave demean and solemn vanity. 

2 . Treatment (of others). 

* 59 fi Spenser F. Q. vi. vi. 18 All the vile demeane and 
usage bad, With which he had those two so ill bestad. 
Demoan (dJmfn), vA Forms: 4-5 demeyn(e, 
demein(e, 4-6 demene, (5 demeene, dymene\ 
4-6 (chiefly Sr.) demane, 4-7 (chiefly Sr.) de- 
mayn (e, domain (e, 5 demesne, 5-7 demeane, 
6 demean, [a. OF. demene-r (in Ch. dc Roland 
nth c.), also deminer , - matter , - tnoner (pres. t. il 
demeine , demaim) to lead, exercise, practise, em- 
ploy, treat, direct, etc., se demener to carry or con- 
duct oneself, = Pr. detnenar, It. dimenare , a Romanic 
deriv. of De- pref. 4 menare, F. mener to lead, con- 
duct, etc. L. mindre, orig. ( * mindrf) to threaten, 
in post-cl. L. * to drive or conduct * cattle, and, by 
transference, ships, men, etc. The demaine, demane 
forms, found chiefly in Sc., are perhaps derived from 
the OF. tonic form demeine , demaine . Demesne is 
taken over from the sb. so spelt.] 

+ 1* trans. To conduct, cany on (a business, 
action, etc.) ; to manage, deal with, employ. Obs. 

r 1313 Shoreham >67 Tha) hyftjbe thor} senne demeyned. 
11330 R. Brunnk Chron . IVace (Rolls) 2196 Scheo . , well 
coupe demeyne richeyse. c S440 Lydg. Secrets 4 Alle his 
Empryses demenyd wern and lad By thavys. .Of Arystotiles 
wilt and providence, c 1449 Pbcock Repr. 111. vi. 312 Cristis 
. . abstenyng fro temporal vnmovable possessiouns lettith 
not preestisTor to hem tako .. and weel demene into gode 
vsU. 1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 19 For to demeane this to 
effecte. 15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss . I. clxxxv. 2x9 So often 
they went bytwene the parties, and so sagely demeaned 


bus yn esse. 


orb Com/, agst . Trib. 11. Wks. 


1207/2 Euen for hys riches alone, though he demened it 
neuer so wel. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 21 These vses 
being turned into estates shall be demeaned in all respects 
as estates in possession. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 68 
As our obdurat Clergy have with violence demean’d the 
matter. 

+ b. To lead (one’a life, days). 

1413 Lydo. Pilgr.Sowh iv. 11.(1483) 59 How they dem.nen 
the dayes of theyr lyues. 

fo. To express, exhibit (sorrow, joy, mirth, 
etc.). Obs. ( - ME. lead in same sense.) 

(Of. Cotgr. demener le dueil de, to lament, or mourne for ; 
demener toys , to rejoyce, make merrie, be glad.l 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 5238 For hot fulfilled of gentilnesse, Can 


yvel demene his dlstresse. c 1477 Caxton Jason 69 They 
began to cryc and demene the gretteste sorowe of the world. 
*1489- Blanc hardy n iv. sx Suffryng theym to deraayne 
theire rewthis and complayntes. 1564 Haward Eutropius 
111. 31 There was great myrth demeaned at Rome after theese 
newes. 156s Golding Ovid’s Met. vm. (1593) 195 1 hen all 
era snouting out 


the hunters shouting out demeaned joie ynough. 1607 Hf.y- 
woon IVoman Killed v. iv, With what strange verlue he 
demeanes his greefe. 

fd. To produce, or keep up (a sound). Obs. 
[So in OF.] 

*483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 407/a The leuys of the tree* de- 
mened a swete sounde whtche came by a wyndc agro* 
able. 

f 2. To handle, manipulate, manage (instruments, 
tools, weapons, etc.). Obs. 


c 1300 a. Acts. 003 1 he fyve nnn taught to skvrmc ana 
ride, And to demayne an horsis bride [ = bridle]. c 1315 
Coer de L. 156 What knyght . . coude best his crafte For to 
demene well nis shofte. c 1384 Chaucer I/. Fame 959 Lo, 
is it not a grctc myschaunce To lat a fool han gouernauute 


is it not a grctc myschaunce To lat a fool han gouernauute 
Of thing that he can not demeyne? 

+ 3. To manage (a person, country, etc.); to 
direct, rule, govern, control. Obs . 

1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 306 The kyng . . Wes enterit in 
the land of span?e, All haill the cuntre till [delman^e. ? a 1400 
Morte Artn. 1988 The kynge . . Demenys the medylwarde 
menskfully hyme selfene. c 1440 Genervdes 4622^1 am your 
child, demeane me as yc list, c 1470HAKUINC; Lhron. cxl. 
H* (He gave] Ierusalem to Henry. .With all Surry ( = Syria], 
to haue and to demain. 13x3 More in Grafton Lhron. II. 
766 To the ende that themselves would alone demeane und 
governe the king at their pleasure. 

f 4. To deal with or treat (any one) in a specified 
way. b. esb. (chiefly in Sc. writers) To treat badly, 
illtreat, maltreat. Obs . 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 196 And thought he wolde upon the 
night Demene her at his owne wille. 0485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) ill. 1582 Lord, demene me with mesuer ! 1509-10 A< t 
1 Hen. VIII, c. 20 9 1 Merchauntz denysyns ..[shall] he 
well and honestely intreated and demeaned. 1x93 Spenser 
Col. Clout 68 1 Cause have I none . . To quite them ill, that 
me demeand so well. x68a Loud. Gas. No. 1682/1 The 
Lords Commissioner* of Justiciary. . Dccerne and Adjudge 
the said Archibald Karl of Argile to be Execute to the 
Death, Demained as a Traitor, and to undcrly the pain* of 
Treason, 1685 Argyll’s Declar. in Crook shank It 1st. Ch. 
Scotl.f 1751) II. 316 (Jam.) Demeaning and executing them., 
as the most desperate traitors. 


demened and beten [ L ./eriebatur and perducehatur], 151* 
Douglas /Ends ix. viii. 52 Sail I the sc demany t on xik wys? 
1596 Spknrkk F. Q. vi. vii. 39 That mighty man did her de- 
mcane With all the cvill termes, and cruefl mean<\ That he 
could make. <1x651 Caldekwood Hist. Kirtc (1842-6) III. 
69 Putt a barrcll of powder under me, rather than I would 
be demained after this manner, 
t 5. To deal, distribute, hand over. Obs. 

1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 1 14 The thirde parte to be de* 
menyd and yoven . . to pore pcplc. <1 1656 Ussher Ann . 
(1658) 461 In lieu of Cyprus, to demeane unto him certain 
Cities with a yearly allowance of corn. 

8. rejl . [from 1 ] To behave, conduct or comport 
oneself fin a specified way). The only existing 
sense : cf. Demeanour. 

c X3S0 Sir Bettes 3651 So Beues demeinede him hat dai. 
C 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Egipciane 557 Hot I lefit nocht J>«ne 
myne ftyned, Bot me demaynyt as I dyd are. 14x3 I.yi>g. 
Tilgr. Sawle 1. xv. (1859) 1a, I hauc none cxpcrycnce of 
wysedom, how my selue to demene. c 1450 Crt. of Love 731 
Demene you lien a maid With shame fast dredc. X530 
Pai.sgr. 511/1 , 1 demeane, or behave my selfe . . Je me forte 
. . je me demayne. 1568 Grafton Chron . II. 349 Your sub- 
jectes have lovyngly demeaned themselves unto you. 1x90 
StlAKB. Com. Err. iv. III. 83 Now out of doubt Antipholus 
is mad. Else would he neuer so demeane himselfc, 1604 
Capt. Smith Virginia tit. i. 43 So well he demeaned him- 
sclfc in this businesse. 168a Norris Hierotles 31 We should 


selfe in this business. x68a Norris Hierotles 31 We should 
. . demean ourselves soberly and justly towards all. 17x1 
Shaktesb. Charac. (1737) I. 1. iii. i^i To demean himself 
like a Gentleman. t8ax Southey in Q. Rev. XXV. 305 
No man who engaged in the rebellion demeaned himself 
throughout its course so honourably and so humanely. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. & It. Jrnls. I. 109 The Prince Borghese 
certainly demeans himself like a kina and liberal gentleman, 
b- / ig . of things. 

xc8x J. Bell Itaddoris Answ. Osor. 150 b margin. How 
will demeaneth itsclfe passively and actively. 1644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb.) 35 To have a vigilant eye how Bookes demeane 
themselves as well as men. X854 J. Scopprrn in Orr's L ire. 
Sc. Chem. 267 In many of its relations it [hydrogen] demeans 
itself so muen like a metal, that [etc. I 

1 0. with an object equivalent to the refl. pronoun. Obs. 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 81 Hou scho demanyt hir fleschc, 
Til [■awhile! saule & body to-eydir ves. 11400 Destr. 
Troy 3925 Troilu* . , demenyt well his maners & be mesure 
wroght. X633 Ford Broken H. h U, How doth the youth- 
ful general demean His actions in these fortunes ? 1649 J rr. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp . Pref. 8 xa That man demean and use 
his own body in that decorum which [etc.], 
fd. absol. (Cf. Behave 3,) Obs. 

1703 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem . IX, 206 How to demean 
towards them, least there should be any alterations in their 
tempers. 1703 R ules 0/ Civility ix. How we are to demean 
at our Entrance into a Noblemans House. 

+ 7. pass. To be behaved, to behave or conduct 
oneself : = prec. sense. Obs. Cf. Demeaned. 

*375 Barbour Bruce v. 220, I wald ga se . . how my men 
demanit are. c X450 Merlin 79 We pray yow to yeve us 
counseile . . how we mygbt beste be demened in this matere. 
1986 A. Day Enr. Secretary t. (1623) 60 It was affirmed (that 
being with loyalty demeaned) you should at length receive 
the reward or . . glory. 


8. app. To bear or have in mind ; to re- 
member. Obs. (? Associated or confused with 
Mean v.) 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1163 [A mershall] When* 
socuer youre sovereyn a feest make »hull, demeene what 
extates shalle sitte in the hall. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 625 
But it ix to demeane and presuppose that the entent of hym 
was nat got>d. c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 3S6 in 
Babees Bk. (1868)81 1 hen giue good care to heare s-omc 
grace, to wanhe your selfe demeane. 

Demean (d/m/n), V .* [f. Dk- I. I + Mean a. t 
prob. alter debase : cf. also Bkmkan v .3 

It has been suggested that this originated in a miscon- 
ception of Dfmean v 1 in certain constructions, such ax that 
of quot. 1596 in 4 b, and 1590 in sense 6 of that vb. (Johnson 
actually puts the latter quot. under the sense ‘debase’.) It 
is lare before 1700, and the only 17th c. quots. (1601, 1659 
below) are somewhat doubtful. Quot. 17C1 in sense 2 shows 
how in certain context* demean may he taken in either sense. 
See monograph on the wo»d by Dr. Fitzedward Hall in (New 
York) Nation , May 7, 1891.] 

1 . trans. To lower in condition, status, reputation 
or character. 

x6ox R. Abbot Kingdom of Christ 5 (L .1 In his birth and 
life and death, far demeaned jeneath all kingly stale. 17x5 
Ianr Barker F.xilius 1. 59 By it [iealousyj we demean the 
Person we love, through unworthy Suspicion. X716 M. 
Dk\’\v* A then. Brit. 11. 140 The Author [is] demean’d, if not 
nctivcly and passively ridicul’d. X734 t r. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) I. it. iii. 3<»6 Without t 


(1827) I. it. iii. 3«»6 Without any way demeaning or aspers- 
ing poverty. 186a Hawthorne Our Old Home/ 1883) L 
There is an elbow-chair by the fireside which it would not 
demean hi* dignity to fill. 

2 . csp. refl. To lower or humble oneself. 

1659 Burton's Dtary (1828) IV. 373, I incline rather to 
have Masters of Chancery attend you, and go on errands 
on both side*. It will cut off all debate* about ceremonies, 
of your members going up und demeaning themselves, or of 
their demeaning themselves here. 17*0 Lett. fr. Mist's 
Jrnl (1722) I. 306 That Men of Honour and Estate should 
demean themselves by base condescension, a 1751 Dou- 
Dkiuok Fain. E.\fos. j) 160 (T.) It is a thousand times fitter 
that I should wash thine (feeij ; nor can I bear to sec thee 
demean thyself thus. 1754 Richardson Grandison 1 V. xviii. 
140 A woman is looked upon a* demeaning herself, if xhe 
gains a maintenance by her needle. 1848 Th ackf ray Van 
Entry i. (1856)40 It wa*, of course. Mis. Scdley’a opinion 
that her son would demean himself by a mnrriage with an 
artist’s daughter. 1876 Black Madcap V. xxix. 260 Could 
a girl so far demean herself as to ask for love ? 
b. Const, to or to do (what ix beneath one). 

176a Fooik Mayor 0/ G. 11. ii, Have I, sirrah, demean'd 
myself to wed such a thing, such a reptile as thee ! 1767 

S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 427 This lesser philosophy 
engagingly demeans itself to all characters and situations. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 15 Thin woman's kin wouldn’t like 
her to demean herself to a common carpenter. x86x Sat. 
Re 7*. 30 Nov. 551 They would not demean thein*elvc» to 
ftubmit to this soil of paltry tutelage. 

fDemea’n, a. Obs. [app. an extended form of 
mean adj. ; perh. from confusion of mesne , demesne .] 
Of middle position, middle-clasg, middling. 

c X380 Sir Ferrtmb. 382 Y am her bote n demeyne kni^t 
of ]>e re&lme of fraunco [orig. draft Y am her a mcync 
knvjt]. 

Demean, Demeane, earlier forms of Demesne. 
t Deme a ’nano 6. Obs. Also 5-6 domenaunoe. 
[f. Demean v. 4 -ance. Prob. formed in Anglo* 
rr.l Demeanour, behaviour. 

1486 Surtees Misc. (1890) 48 A graduate of the Univcrsitie 
of Cambridge, with record under the seal of the same Uni- 
vcrsitie testifying his dcmenauncc there, a 15*0 Skelton 
Palettes Wks. 1 . 25 Demure dcmcanauncc, womanly of jiorte. 
X53* W. Walter Guiscard 4 S. (1597) B ij, Your vertuous 
talke and careful I dcmcanance. 1647 H. M ore S ong of Soul 
1. it. lxxxvii, Fair replying w ith demeanance mild. 

t Demea nant, a. Obs . In 5 domenaunt. 
[ad. OF. demenanty pres, pple of demener : see 
Demean v . 1 and -ant j . Cl. F. demener marc han- 
dise , to trade or traffique. Cotgr.] Dealing, 
trading. 

* 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 401 None other citezen withyn 
the seid cite demenaunt. ibid. 393 No citezen resident 
withyn the cite and demenaunt. 

Demeaned (d/mrnd\ ///. a. [f. Demean vA 
+ -ED.] Conducted, behaved, -mannered (in a 
specified way). Cf. Demean zl 1 7. 

14.. Lydo. Temple 0/ Glas 1051 For so demeyned she 
was in honcste, That vnavised noting hir astert. c 1450 
Merlin 106 Whan thei sawgh hym thus demened. 1586 
A, Day Eng. Secretary t. (1635) isa Vilde, lewd, and ill 
demeaned. 1634 Massinger l cry IVoman 111. v, A very 
handsome fellow, And well demeaned I 

Demeaning (d/m/’nig\ vbl. sb. [f. ns prec. 4 
-inoL] 

+ 1 . Managing, ordering, governing, directing, etc. 
14*9 in Rymer Fatdera (1710) X. 426 In Deniesnyng of 
the which Tretic. 1431 Paston Lett . No. 18 I. 32 The 
reule, demesnyng, and governance . . of the Kinges persone. 
c 1440 Generydes 205a Thre thowsand knyghtes att his dc- 


were to come. 

2. Conduct, behaviour, demeanour. Obs. ex c. in 
demeaning of oneself y comporting oneself. 

14. . Lydg. Temple of Glas 750 Hir sod demening, of wil 
not variable. 1461 Paston Lett. No. 405 II. 31 For cause 
of his lyght demeanyng towards them. 1580 North Plu- 
tarch To Rdr., The particular affairs of men . . and their 
demeaning of themselves when [etc.], c 1640 J. Smyth Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) T I. 66 Other misgovemances, and unruly 
demeanings. 
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Demeaning, ppl a. [f. Demean v 2 4* -ing 2.] 
That demeans ; lowering in character, repute, etc. 

1880 Dorothy 70 That is uncommonly odd. very demean- 
ing to him t 2889 Pail Mail G. 7 May a/3 Where are the 
men to whose memory it would be demeaning to place 
their bones, .betide those of Nelson and Colling wood? 

Demeanour (d/mfnoi). Forms : 5-7 de- 
meanure, 6 -er, (-ewr, 7 .cure), 6-9 -our, -or, 
(6 oure) ; also 6 demen-, demeinour, domain-, 
demaner, 6-7 demanour, (6 demesner, de- 
measnure, 7 demeanour). [A derivative of 
Demean vA, app. of English or Anglo-Fr. forma- 
tion : the corresponding OF. words are dement* 
ment, dement, demenie. It is not ceitain from the 
evidence whether the suffix was originally *ure, 
OK. -eure:— L. -dtura , as in armour, ox the Fr. -er 
of the infinitive, taken substantively, as in demurrer , 
disclaimer, dinner , supper , user, etc. In either case 
the ending is assimilated to the -our of Anglo-Fr. 
words like honour, favour, etc., and or (favoured 
in U. S ) a further alteration of this after honor, 
favor . Cf. Behaviour.] 

1 . Conduct, way of acting, mode of proceeding 
(in an affair); conduct of life, manner of living; 
practice, behaviour. Formerly often with a and pi, 

1494 Fabyan Chron . 11. xlviii. 3a The kynge disdeynvnge 
this dcmcanurc of Andtagius. 1535 Fishlk IVks.( 1876) 419 
His shameful dcmnincr. 1543-4 A < / 15 Hen, i Til, c. 6 9 » 
Mayntenaunie, imbracery, Miii*ter labour and corrupt de- 
meanours. 1^50 Cmowiky l Pay to Wealth 185 If you be 
found abhomuiable in thy bchavioure towardes thy neijjh- 
boure, un.it shalt thou be foundc . . in thy demaners to God 
ward ? 1614-5 Bkeketon Trav. (1844) 1 S7 The lunior ludgp 
told me of a very wise demeanour of the now mayor of 
Ross. 1661 Bkamhall Just l ' ind . iv. 59 U nles.se they would 
giue caution by oath for their good acmemour. 1677 E. 
Smith in vsth Rep . Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 40 A com- 
mission is appointed to examine Lord Shaft sb[ury’s] de- 
meanours, 1783 \V. F. Makiyn Geog. Mag. I. 34 Rewards 
or punishments clue to its [the soul’s] demeanor on 
earth. 

f b. Wrong conduct, misdemeanour. Ohs. rare. 

x68x Trial S. Col ledge ao You cannot think we can give 
a priviledge to any Friend of yours to commit any Demeanor 
to offer Bribes to any person. 

2 . Manner of comporting oneself outwardly or 
towards others ; bearing, (outward) behaviour. 
(The usual current sense.) 

1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C less Richmond Wks. (1876)293 
In fauour, in wordes, in gesture, in cucry demeanour of her- 
self so erctc noblencs dyde appcrc. 1577-87 Holinsiifo 
Chron. III. 1188/2 Nine Frenchmen apparelled like women 
. . and counterfeiting some like demeanor to the apparcll 
wherein they were disguised. 1640 G. Watts tr. Paeons 
Adv. Learn. 384 Pliant demeanure pacifies peat offences. 
1667 Milton P . L. Mil. 50 With Goddess-like demeanour 
forth she went, c i8so S. Rogers Italy , G t. St. Bernard 9 
Two dogs of grave demeanour web omed me. 1876 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. ii. 71 The Turks . . are . . remark- 
able for gravity and almost apathy of demeanour. 

+ 3 . Treatment of any one. Ohs. 

2548 Ham. Chron. 200 b, The! were sore beaten, wounded, 
ana very evil intreated. Good men lamented this ungodly 
dcmcanurc. 

f 4 . Management, direction. Ohs. 
x6. . Milton (Webster), God commits the managing so 
gicat a trust . . to the demeanour of every grown man. 

Demeaane, obs. form of Demesne. 
Demegorio (dfmfgpTik), a. [ad. Or. 817/213- 
7 opit<- 6 s, f. tywyopos popular orator, f. typo* 
common people + &ycpivuv to harangue.] Of or 
pertaining to public speaking. 

189a J. B. Burv in Fortn. Ra> . 651 The controversy . . is, 
like most other controversies of the day. .carried on in such 
a demegoric atmosphere, that [etc.]. 

Demeigne, demeine, obs. ff. Demesne. 
t Deniable. Obs. Also demayn, -deraaine. 
[Short for Pain-df.maine, AK, pain demeine, L. 
pants dominie us, i.e. ‘Lord’s bread*; see Demesne.] 
Bread of the finest quality. 

tsM Liber A lb us (Ro\\s) 1 . 353 Panis dominicus qui dicitur 
demeine ponderabit wastellum quadrantis. c i\*o Anturs 
of Arth. xxxvii, Thre soppus of demayn . . For to cumford 
liis brayne. 1859 Rilfy Ltber Albus (Rolls) I. p. lxvii, The 
very finest white bread, it would seem, was that known as 
Demeine or lords* bread. 

Demein(e, obs. form of Demean v . l 
Demelaunce, obs. form of Demi-lance. 

II D 6 ni 6 l 4 (drrne’k)* [Fr. ; — tjuarrcl, contest, 
debate; cf. dtmtlcr to disembroil, disengage, f. des-, 
de * (Dk- 1 . 6) + tnesler, miler to mix.] Discussion 
between parties having opposite interests ; debate, 
contention, quarrel. 

1661 Evelyn Land. Sived. Amb. Diary (1893) II. 487 
During this demesli. .a bold and dextrous fellow . . cut the 
ham-strings of a of them. x8x8 Scorr Br. Lamm, xxii, At 
the risk of a d/melt with a cook. 1834 Grkvillb Mem. 
Geo. IV { 1874) III. xxiii. 69 (Stanf.) There U a fresh <Um$U 
with Russia. 

+ Demelle, V. Obs. [A derivative of Mill v., 
or OF. mesler, metier to mix ; OF. desmeller , * metier 
was to disperse, f. des-, dl - =** L. dis- + mesler , 
mtler to mix.] tram. To mix, mingle. 

15x6 Will Qf R. Peke of Wakefield 4 June, A vest* 
ment . . with myn armes and my wyffes demollede to- 
gedder. 


t Dememberf v. Obs . [ad. F. dtmembrer 
(OF. desm * ), or mcd.L. demembrdre, var. of dis* 
membrdre to Dismember, f. L. de*, dis * (see De- I. 
6) + tnetnbrum limb.] By-form of Dismember, 
1491 Sc. Acts Jos. IV. I 9 (1814) II. aasQuhare ony man 
happinis to be slane or demembrit within the Realme. 1 1575 
Balfour PraciUksK 1754) 47 Be ressoun of the pane of dcitn, 
or demembring. 

Hence Demembrer ; Demembring vbl. sb. 

1491 Sc. Acts Jas. IV, | 9 <1814) II. 335/1 He sail pass 
ana persew the slaaris or Dcmembraris. 1566 ed. .SY. Acts, 
Jas. IV, c. 50, 91 b heading, Anent slaughter or demem. 
bring 

Demembration (dfmembr^'Jan). [ad. med. 
L. demembration -em , n. of action f. demembrdre to 
Dismember : see prec. Cf, OF. demanbration 
(Godef.).] The cutting off of a limb ; mutilation ; 
dismemberment. (Chiefly in . 5 V. Law.) 

1597 ed. Sc. At Is, Jas. II ', 8 38 heading, Anent man-slayers 
taken, or fugitive : and of Demembration. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. Treat. 134 Mutilation and demembration is 
punished as slauchter, 174677 Act 30 Geo. //, Any juris- 
diction inferring the loss of life or demembration ts abro- 
gated. 1857 Jeffreys Roxburghshire II. iv. 269 The 
slaughter ana demembration of a number of Tunibulls. 1861 
W. Bkll Diet. Law Scot!., Demembration . . is applied to 
the offence of maliciously cutting off, or otherwise separating 
any limb, or member, from the body of another, 
fig. 1838-40 Tytler Hist, Scot . (1864) I. aax Demembra- 
tion of the kingdom could not for a moment be entertained. 

|| Demembr6. Her . [Fr.] -Dismembered. 
X7*7-5i in Chambers Cycl. 

Demenaunt, obs. form of Dkmeanant. 
t De mency. Obs. Also -oie, -sy. [ad. L. 
dementia madness, f. demens, *ment*em out of one’s 
mind, f. De- I. 6 + mens mind. Cf. F. dint cnee 
(15th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1 . Madness ; infatuation. 

152s Skelton Why not to Court 679 The kynge his 
clemency Dcspcnieth with his dememy. 1559 W. Conning- 
ham Cosmogr. Glass* 71 That were a poynt of demency or 
madnes. 16*7 W. Sclatkr Exp 2 I Hess. (1629) 225 Saint 
Paul . . imputes to them no lesse than franticke aemency. 

2 . Med. = Dementia, [tr. F. dimence (Pinel).] 
x8$8 Copland Diet. Med. II, 441 M. Pinel arranged mental 

diseases into x 1 * Mania . . 3 d Melancholia . . 3 d Demency, or 
a particular debility of the operations of the understanding, 
and of the acts of the will. 

t Demend. Obs. [OE. dimend, f. pr. pple. of 
dthnan to Deem.] A judge. 

Beoivulf 364 Metod hie ne cu^on, daeda demend, c xsoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 171 For J>at hie shulen cnowen ure de- 
mendcs wraSSc. 

Demene, obs. form of Demean v Demesne. 
Dement (d/me*nt), a. and sb. [a. F. dtment 
adj. and sb., ad. L. demens, d?ment*em out of one’s 
mind, f. De- I. 6 + mens, mentem mind.] 

A. adj. Out of one’s mind, insane, demented. 
Obs. or arch. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 390 With mind dement vneis 
scho micht sustene The words. 1856 J. H. N ewman Callista 
(1890) 348 Speak, man, speak l Are you dumb as well as 
dement r 

B. sb. A person affected with dementia ; one out 
of his mind. 

x888 H. A. S[mith] Datmnn 43 A dement was known to 
the writer who could repeat the whole of the New Testa- 
ment verbatim. 1890 Mercier Sanity 4 Ins. xv. 379 An old 
dement begins to whimper because his posset is not ready. 

Dement (dfine*nt), vA [ad. L. dementdre to 
deprive of mind, drive mad (cf. OF. dimenter , 
Godef.), f. demens , dementem, Dement a.] trans . 
To put out of one’s mind, drive mad, craze. 

x 545 Joyk Exp. Dan. v. (R.), He was thus demented and 
bewitched with these pestilent purswasions. 1550 Bale 
A pot \ 80 Minysters of Suthan, whych thus seke to demente 
the svmple hartes of the people, a x66a Bailmb Lett, II. 
255 (J am ) If the hngcr of God in their spirits should so far 
dement tncin as to disagree. 1703 D. Williamson Serm. 
bef, Gen. Assembly 50 The Heathens used to say, whom the 
gods would destroy these they demented. _ 1890 W. C. 
Russell Ocean frag. I. viii. It would not reauirc more than 
two or three incidents of this sort to utterly dement him. 
Hence Deme'nting ppl, a. 

3877 Miss Yoncr Cameos Ser. lit. xxxi. 315 The dementing 
demon of the Stewarts. 

Dement, V 2 rare - 1 . [a. F. dbnentir , in 

OF. desmentir, f. des*, dj- (De- I. 6) + mentin — 
L. menttri to lie.] trans. To give the lie to ; to 
assert or prove to be false. 

1884 H. S. Wilson Stud. Hist, 330 With firmness, she de- 
mented and disproved the lie. 

t Dementate, a. Obs. [ad. L. dementdt’US, 
pa. pple. of dementdre to Dement.] Driven mad, 
crazed, demented. 

1640 Intentions of Armie Scot I, 7 The plots of our de- 
mental adversaries. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig . Appeal 11. x 
Raving and dementate Persons. 

Dcmentate (dfme-nt^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. dementdre to Dement.] — Dement vA ? Obs. 

i6ax Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 44/1 
Daphnis insana, which had a secret quality to dementate. 
1664 H. Mork My st. Iniq . 566 To . . inflame you, and de- 
mentate you to your own ruine. X7sa Wollaston Relig. 
Hat. v. 107, 1 speak not here of men dementated with wine. 
x8§9 Southey Sir T. More (2831) II. 86 Those whom the 
Prince of this World, .dementate*. 


Hence Demrnteted ppl. a . « Dxxentatb a., 
Demented ; Deme ntating ppl. a. 

165s Gauls Magastrom, 195 In the dementating furies of 
divination, syxo M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Dissert. 
Physich 38 Thinking the dementating Disaster of those 
young Ladies was caus’d . . by their being drunk. 

De Foe Hist. Deri 1 1. xl (1840) 172 The blind dementated 
world* 18x3 Q. Ret*. IX. 419 Some, .seem to have been per- 
fectly dementated. 

Dement&tion. (df ment^-Jon). [ad. med.L. 
dementdIion*em (Du Cange), n. of action from de- 
mentdre to Dement.] The action of dementing ; 
the fact or condition of being demented ; madness, 
infatuation. 

1617 Donne Serm. cxxxviii. Wks. 1819. V. 469 And then 
lastly, .they come to that infatuation, tnat Dementation, as 
that they lose [etc.]. x68o Baxter Cath. Commun. (2684) 35 
Dementation goeth before Perdition. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
I. 610 note, The 'strong delusion' of tne English version 
is a happy expression ; It is . .judicial infatuation, the de- 
mcntation before doom. 1889 G ladstonr in Contemp. Rev, 
Oct. 486 This policy may be called one of dementation. 

t Deme'ntative, a. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dementdre + -ive.] Characterized by madness. 

2685 H. More Faralip. Prophet. 398 Their dementative 
Anger and Rage. 

Demented (d/me*nted), ///. a. [f. Dement v. 
•f -ed 1 ; corresp. to L. dementdtus Dementate.] 
Out of one’s mind, crazed, mad ; infatuated. 

*644 J* Maxwell Sacr. Regum Mai. 105 Who can be so 
demented, as . . to . . runne the hazard of totall ruine. 1726 
Dr For Hist. Devil u. x. (1840) 343 All their demented 
lunatic tricks. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xii, Is the man de- 
mented? 1885 J. Payn Talk of Town II. 248 He threw 
himself out of the room like one demented. 

b. Affected with dementia. 

2858 Copland Diet. Med. II. 462 Maniacs and mono- 
maniacs are carried away . . by illusions and hallucinations 
. . the demented person neither imagines nor supposes any- 
thing. 2878 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. II. 33 There is a 
group of demented patients, in whom the mind is almost 
extinguished. 1883 (Juain Diet. Med. s.v. Dementia , Fewer 
are left to reach the demented stage. 

Hence Dammtrtly adv., DammtadngSE. 

1892 Melbourne Punch 4 June 365/4 Those behind .. 
hurled themselves dementcaly against those in front. 1876 
G. Meredith Beauch. Career 228 A delusion amounting to 
dementedness. 

Dementholise, -ed : see De- II. 1 . 

II Dementia (d/me-nfia). [L. n. of state from 
demens, dementem : see Dement a. First used to 
render the term dfmence of Pinel. Formerly Eng- 
lished as Demency.] 

1 . Med. A species of insanity characterized by 
failure or loss of the mental powers ; usually con- 
sequent on other forms of insanity, mental shock, 
various diseases, etc. 

2806 D. Davis tr. P intis Treat. Insanity 352 To cause 
periodical and curable mania to degenerate into dementia 
or idiotism. 2840 Twkkdir Syst. Pract. Med. II. 107 
A state . . which French writers after Pinel have denomi- 
nated dlmence. English writers have translated this term 
into dementia. i8<x Hoofer Vade Mecum (1858) 131 The 
sudden attacks of dementia produce a state of mind nearly 
allied to idiocy. X874 Maudsley Respons. in Ment. Dis . lit. 
73 When his memory is impaired, his feelings quenched, his 
intelligence enfeebled or extinct, he is said to be suffering 
from dementia. 

2. gen. Infatuation under the influence of which 
the judgement is as it were paralysed. 

2877 Morlky Crit. Misc, Ser. n. 130 Emissaries .. suc- 
ceeded in persuading them— such the dementia of the night 
—that Robespieire was a Royalist agent. 

tDememtie, sb. Obs. [a. obs. F. dementie 
(1587 in Godef.) « mod.F. cUmenti giving of the 
lie, f. dfmentir — Dement v.%] The giving any 
one the lie. (Now only as French, dfmenti (de- 
mafit/).) Hence + Dementi# v. trans., to give 
the lie to, belie ; « Dement v.% 

1594 Saviolo Practice it. Vja, To come to the ende of 
this Treatise of Dementies or giuing the lie. Ibid. V n a, 
I come directly to bee dement ied, and so consequent! ye 
muste become Challenger. [1608 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife 1. ii. 
The very looking-glass gives her the dimenti, 1707 Ld. 
Rary in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 42 As for his 
Person, he did not dementir [sic] y* Description I had of him. 
277X H. Walpole Lett, to H. Mann 8 May, I will run no 
risk of having a dimenti. 1883 Times Dec. (Stanf.\ That 
elaborate affectation of candour which distinguishes the 
official dimenti .] • 

Deme-ntify, v. rare . [f. L. dement-em Dement 
a. + -rr.] = Dement vA 
2856 Olmsted Slave States 420 Dementifying bigotry or 
self-important humility. 

Demen8ion, -tion, obs. forms of Dimension. 
Demeore, ME. form of Demur vb. and sb. 
Deme*plutise» rare~°. [f. De- II. I 4 
Mephit-io 4- -I2E.J trans. * To purify from foul 
unwholesome air r (Webster x8a8). Hence Be- 
mephitisa-tion (Med. Repository ) cited ibid.). 
Demer, obs. form of Dekmkb. judge. 

2510 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xv. E vj, A presumptuous . . 
demer of other men. 

Demere, ME. form of Demur, delay, 
t D 62 U 8 Tg 8 (dftxrf'Jdg), v. Obs. [ad. L. dfr 
mergire to plunge down into, submerge, f. De- 
I. 1 4* mergers to plunge, dip. Cf. also OF. de* 
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nurgier (14-15U1 c.).] trans . To plunge, im- 

merse. 

c 16x0 Donne Whs. 1839 VI. 347 Our Soules demerged into 
those bodies ere allowed to partake Earthly pleasures. 1660 
Boyle Contn. New . Exp. h. (1682) as Air breaking forth 
through the Water, in which it was demerged. 

Demerit (d/me’rit), sb. [a. F. cUmfrite, or ad. 
L. demerit urn, f. ppl, stem ofL. demereri to merit, 
deserve, f. Da- I. 3 + merer! to deserve, meritum 
desert, merit. In Romanic the prefix appears to 
have been taken in a privative sense (£)fi- 1. 6), 
hence med.L. demtritum fault, It. demerito, F. 
dlmlrite (14th c. in Littrd) * desert, merite, deseru- 
ing ; also (the contrarie) a disseruice, demcrite, 
misdeed . . (in which sence it is most commonly 
used at this day) Cotgr.] 

+ 1 . Merit, desert, deserving (in a good or in- 
different sense). Freq. in//. Obs. 

*399 Roll* cf Parlt. 111 . 424/1 Your owne Wordes . . that 
ye were not worthy, .no ablo, for to goveme for your owne 
Demerites. 1447 Will of Hen . VI m Carter King's Coll. 
Chapel v , 13 His most fereful and last dome when every man 
shal . . be examined and denied after his demcritces. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos , xxiv. 91 A mercyfull god and pyteous 
wylle retrybue hvm iustcly allc after hi* demeryte. 1548 
Hall Chron . 131 b, For his demerites, called the good duke 
of Gloucester. 1548 Udall Erasm. Paraphr. Luke 3 a, 
Your demerites are so ferre aboue all prayses of man. 1603 
Holland Plutarch* s Mor . 233 Worldly happincs beyond all 
reason and demerit. 1607 Shahs. Cor . 1. i. 276 Opinion that 
so stickes on Mardus, shall Of his demerits 10b Cominiu*. 


tesie. 1731 Gay in Swift's Lett. Wks. 1841 II. 665 Envy not 
the demerits of those who are most conspicuously distin- 
guished. 

t b. That by which one obtains merit ; a meri- 
torious or deserving act. Obs . 

1348 W. Pattkn Ex fed. Scott. Pref , What thanks then . . 
for these his notable demerits ought our Protector to receive 
of his? 1601 Holland Pliny I. 436 It is reputed a singular 
demerit and gracious act, not to kill a citizen of Rome. *655 
M. Carter If on . Rediv . (1660) 8 The first atchiever in any 
Stock whatever, was a new man ennobled for some demerit. 

2 . Desert in a bad sense : quality deserving blame 
or punishment ; ill-desert ; censurable conduct : 
opposed to merit. In later use, sometimes, defi- 
ciency or want of merit. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Fo/ys( 1570) FF iij, To assemble these 
fades in one bandc, And their demerites worthily to note. 

Sir T. Browns Rclig. Med. (1656) 1. § 53 The one 
being so far beyond our deserts, the other so infinitely below 
our demerits. 1675 Trahkrnr Chr. Ethics xiv. 193 The 
least sin is of infinite demerit ; because it breaketh the 
union between God and the soul. 1700 Dryden Fables, 
Meleager 4 Atal. 327 Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 155 God teach me hu- 
mility, and to know my own demerit ! 1851 Dixon W. Penn 
xxxii. (1872)308 It is no demerit in Penn that he did not sec 
at once the evil.. 1863 Lecky Ration. (1878) I. 357 The 
rationalistic doctrine otpcrsonal merit and demerit. 

+ b. A blameworthy act, sin, offence. (Almost 
always in //.) Obs. 

1485 Act t Hen. VI I, c. 4 Priests . . culpable,, or by their 
Demerits openly reported of incontinent living in their 
Bodies. 1494 Fabyan vii. 507 Some there were that for 


theyr demerytys were adiugyd to perpetuall prvsone. 1549 
Com pi. Scot . fii. 27 That samyn horcau is stikkit or h an git 


i6sx Cade Serm. 12 But Ahab. .had quickly his demerit*, 
being destroyed, and al his seed. 1728 Wodrtrw Corr. (1843) 
III. 393 Many members of the Assembly thought deposition 
the demerit of what was already found. 


i/Corr. (1843) 


the demerit of what was already found. 

Demerit (d/me Tit), v. Obs . or arch. [f. L. 
demerit ppl. stem of demereri to deserve (see 
prec.) ; partly after F. djmdriter (16th c. in 
Hatzf.), to merit disapproval, fail to merit.] 

+ 1 . tram . To merit, deserve, be worthy of (good 
or evil ; sometimes spec, the latter, and opposed to 
merit). Obs . 

1538 I. Husee Let. Visct . Lisle 12 Jan. in Lisle Papers 
V. 19 The caitiff . . shall suffer such pains as he hath de- 
merited. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 If I have dc- 
merited any love or thanke. x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus 


570 Those that compose. . Antidotaries. .think they demerit 
much praise. *711 Bp. Wilson in Keble Life lx. (1863) *83 
Such sentence, .as the nature of your crime shall demerit. 

+ b. To obtain by merit, to earn (favour, love, 
etc.)* Obs. 

*585 Eden Decades 25 They browght with them . . to de- 
merge the fauour of owre men great plentie of vytayles.. x6xt 
Speed Hist. Gt Brit. ix. xv. 9 x 10 His Pnncely desire to 
aduance their weale, and demerit their loue. 16*3 i. Godwin 
Rom. Antiq . (1674) 96 Noblemen . . sometimes, to dement 
.the Emperour his love endangered their live* in this fight, 
t O. To earn favour of (a person). Obs. 

* 597 J* Kino On Jonas (1618) 389 A Priest of Baal will cut 
VOL. in. 


eftiruart for hiscruel demerit!*. x6o< Shahs. Mach. iv. Tii. 
226 Not for their owne demerit*, but far mine Fell slaughter 
on their soules. a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods , Mi sc. Poems 
Ivi, There is no father that for one demerit, Or two, or three, 
a son will disinherit. 

o. tram/. As a quality of things : Fault, defect. 

1831 Lewis Use 4 Ab. Pol, Terms vi. 62 The merits or 
demerits of hereditary royalty. 18*5 Singlrton Virgil 
I. Pref. a Which has, It may be, the demerit of being new. 

+ 8. That which is merited (esf. for ill doing) ; 
desert ; punishment deserved. Obs. 


and launce his owne flesh to deraerite his idol!. x6xs T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 5 The likeliest things to demerit 
God: as workes of righteousnesse. a 1656 Hales Gold. 
Rem. (1688) 37 To demerit by all courtesle the men of meaner 
Rank. 

+ 2 . To deprive of merit, to take away the merit 
of, disparage. Obs. 

* 53 * Woolton Chr. Manual C iv. (LA, Faith by her own 
dignity and worthiness doth not demerit justice and righteous- 
ness, a 1843 W. Cartwright Siege 1. i, My lofty widtlow. 
Who, if that I had dignity, hath promis’d T'accept my per. 
son, will be hence demerited. 

8. To fail to merit ; to deserve to lose or be with- 
out. Obs. or arch. 

1654 Cohaine Dianea in. 217 Wherein hath tho unfor- 
tunate Doricia demerited thy affections V *754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) V. xxxii. ao8 A blessing that once was de- 
signed for him, and which he is not accused of demeriting 
by misbehaviour. 1865 Trench Sytwn. N. T. 8 47 (1876) 163 
It is unearned and unmerited, or indeed demented, as the 
faithful man will most freely acknowledge. 

f 4 . intr. To incur demerit or guilt; to merit 
disapproval or blame, deserve ill. Obs. 

1604 Parsons 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 122 The soules 
in Purgatory may meritt and dcmcritt ; nor arc sure yet of 
their saluation. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone tv. ii, I will be 
tender to bis reputation, How euer he demerit. <21877 
Barrow Serm. (1687) I. 478 For us, who deserved nothing 
from him, who had demented so much against him. a X734 
North Lives (1826) I. 96 For he was .. the kings servant 
already, and had not demerited. 

+ b. tram. T 0 earn or incur in the way of demerit. 

1635 Shelford Learned Disc. 140 (T.) Adam demerited 
but one sin to his posterity, viz. original, which cannot be 
I augmented. 

Demeritorious (d/me ritcVrtos), a. [f. De- 
merit after meritorious : cf. F. dOniritoire (15th c. 
in Hatzf.).] 

1 . Bringing demerit, ill-deserving, blameworthy ; 
opp. to meritorious. 

XO05 T. Bkll Motives cone. Romish Faith 92 Good work* 
are meritorious to such us be viatorcs and liue in this world ; 
and likewise cuill workes demeritorious, a 1670 Hacket 
Cent. Serm. (1675)229 The ill use of it.. in those that perish 
is demeritorious. 1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law 46 The 
demeritorious kind is illustrated by a wilful breach of the 
law. x88* L. Stephen Science Ethics 279, 1 deserve blame, 
and my conduct is de- meritorious. 

+ 2 . Failing to deserve, undeserving. Obs. rare. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xli, Some kind of endeavours nre 
. .as effectual, as others are idle and impertinent or demeri- 
torious of God’s grace to convert us. 

Hence Demexito'rlously adv. % according to ill- 
desert. 

a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Rom. viiu 6 The end and con- 
dition of all carnally. minded persons, .is death : always dc- 
mcritoriously, that which deserves death. 

tDemerlavk. Obs. Forms: 3dweomerlak, 
-lac, 4 demorlayk, 4-5 demerlayk(e. Tf. ME. 
dweomen—OE. dwimer in gedwimor , -er, illusion, 
phantasm, gedwimere juggler, sorcerer + ME. layk, 
Laik play, a. ON. leikr (~OE. Me). Cf. Dwko- 
MERCHiKFT.] Magic, practice of occult art, jugglery. 

c 1*03 Lay. 270 pa sende Asscanius . . After heom }end 
lond, pc cuben dweomcrlakes song. Ibid. 1*126 Tuhten to 
diefie mid drenehe o 5 er mid dwcomerlace ooer mid steles 
bite. CX325 E. E. Allit.P. B, 1578 Dcuinores of demor- 
laykes dremes cowbe rede, a 1400-50 Alexander 414 
All bi* dcmerlayke he did bot be be aeuyllis craftis. 

t Demerge (d/maus), v . Obs . [f. L. demers-, 
ppl. stem of demerglre : bcc Demerge.] trans. 
To plunge down, immerse, submerge. 

1602 J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Whs., ut Apol. to B. 
Tylchen 73 When it demerged it self into the Center, to hide 
it self from the Light of God. 1689 Bovi k Contn. New. Exp. 
11.(1682) 22 The Kecicvcrwas demersed under the water all 
this night. 1691 E. Taylor tr. Behme's Theos. Philos. 369 
And demerse itself solely into the single Love of Got!. 

t Deme rse, a. Bot. Obs . [ad. L. detnersus, 
pa. pple. of demerglre .] *= next. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot.. Demersum folium , a demerse 
leaf, .frequent in aquatic plants. 

Demersed (d/m 5 ust), ppl. a. [f. prcc. vb. + 
-ed.] Plunged down, immersed. In Bot. (repr. Iv. 
demersus)'. Growing beneath the water, submerged. 

1866 7 'reas. Bot., Demersed , buried beneath water. 

Demersion (d/ma'jjbn). Obs. or rare . [ad. L. 
demersidn-etn , n. of action from dcmerglre : see 
Demerge. (Occurs also in 1 5-1 6th c. French.)] 
Plunging in, immersion ; submergence, drowning. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World m.v. (1732) 360 This Sinking and 
Demersion of buildings, 1727 Bailey vol. II, Demersion , 
(with Chymiats) the putting any Medicine into a dissolving 
Liquor. 1807 Robinson Archseol. Grana 1. xx. 93 Kararrov- 
rurjAfc, demersion, or drowning in the sea. 1820 W. Taylor 
in Robberd* Mem. II. 507 He was . . muddled with mathe. 
matics, to whom they were always a sentence of intellectual 
demersion. 

Deme'ffmerise, V. [f. De-II.i. + Mesmerize.] 
To bring out of the mesmeric state. Hence De- 
’ mesmerising vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Demeft- 
merUA'tion. 

Smkdlky Occult Sciences 232 note , The eyelids . . re- 
quired to be set at liberty by the demesmerutng process. 
18 86 Guide Elgin Cathedral iL is8 The demesmerising 
reappearance or the sheriff released the party from their 
rigidity. 1870 Eng. Meek. 4 Feb. 508/x He will find it very 
difficult to demeamerise his subjects. 


Demesne (dAn/i*n,d/mrn). FormB! 4-7 de- 
meyn, -e, 4-8 dexnayn, -e, 5 demene, -eigne. 
5 -6 demeine, 6- demain(e, 6-8 demean (e, 7-8 
demeasne, demean, 7- demesne, [a. Anglo-F. 
dttmym , cine , -eigne, -ene, later demesne — OF. 
demeine , - aim , - otne , originally a subst. use of the 
adi. demenic, demeigne , demeine , -aim, -oine, etc., 
belonging to a lord, seigneurial, domanial, of 
the nature of private property, own, proper:— 
L. dominic-us , •urn of or belonging to a lord or 
master, f. dominus lord ; see in Du Cange domini - 
cus * proprius dominicum 1 proprictas, d omnni urn, 
quod ad dominum spectat \ Demesne is thus a 
differentiated spelling of the word Domain, q.v. 
Though the correct Latin equivalent was domini - 
cum , in med.L. it was often represented by domi- 
nium, or by domanium , a latinized form of the ver- 
nacular word. 

The Anglo-French spelling demesne of the law-books, 2nd 
17th c. legal antiquaries, was partly merely graphic (the 
<iule*cence of original s beforo a consonant leading to the 
insertion of a non-etymological s to indicate a long vowel', 
as in mesne t= OF. me ten, ween, mean, mod. F. moycu ; 
partly perhaps influenced by association with mesne itself, 
in ‘mesne lord ’, or with mestne :-man sionltta house, house- 
hold establishment. Demesne land was app. viewed by some 
as terra mansion at ua, Jam! attached to tnc mansion or sup- 
porting the owner and his household. Perhaps also Bracton’* 
words (see sense 3) gave the notion that the word had some 
connexion with rnensa. The pievailiug pronunciation in the 
dictionaries and in the modern poets is d/inrn ; hut d/m^' n 
is also in good legal and general use, and 1* historically 
preferable : cf. the variant farm domain. J 
I. Possession. 

[In Germanic, including English, law, the primary idea in 
relation to property is possession, not ownership ( = Roman 
dominium), as we now understand it. Hence, derivatives 
of L. dominium and froprietas l>ecame in medieval law 
chiefly or even exclusively associated with possession. (Sn 
F. Pollock.)] 

I. Law. Possession (of real estate) as one's own. 
Chiefly in the phrase to hold in demesne ( tertert in 
dominico ), i.e. in one’s own hands as possessor by 
free tenure. (Formerly sometimes in pi. by con- 
fusion with senses in II.) 

Applied either to the absolute ownership of the king, or 
to the tenure of the person who held land to his own use, 
mediately or immediately from the king. Opposed to 1 to 
hold in service’ ( tenere in sen'itio) : ir A held lands, im- 
mediately or mediately of the king, part of which he retained 
in his own hands, and part of which were in turn held of him 
by B, he was said to hold the former * in demesne *, and the 
latter ‘in service’. B, in hi* turn, might hold his poition 
wholly * in demesne ’, or partly also * in .service ' by admitting 
a tenant under him. In every case, the ultimate (free) 
holder, ‘the person who stand* at the bottom of the scale, 
who seems most like an owner of the land, and who has 
a general right of doing what he pleases with it, is said to 
hold the land in demesne’. Prof. F. W. Maitland. 

[1292 Britton hi. xv. 9 1 Car en demeyne porrount e*tre 
tenuz terres ct rente*, cn fee, et a terme de vie. Mes demeyne 
proprement est tenement qc chcscun tient scvcralmcnt en 
fee. .Et demeyne si est dit a la difference de ceo qe est tenu 
en scignuric ou cn service, ou en commun ovekes autres. 
transl. For in demeyne may be held lands and rents, in fee 
and for term of life. But demeyne i* properly a tenement 
which is held severally in fee. The word demeyne is also used 
in distinction from that which is holdcn in scignory or service, 
or in common with others.] < 1330 R. Bkunnh C Aron. (1810) 7 
Romcyns, That wan it [Britain] of Casbalan in to her 
demeyns. c 1449 Plcock Repr. 111. iii. 290 Tho whiche tnei 
helden in her owne demeny*. 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccxiL 257 All other thynge* comprised in this present 
article of Merle and of Calais we hold them in demayn. 
*<70-6 Lamoarde Peramb. Kent (1B26) 466 The Manor of 
Hethe .which the King now hath in demcanc. 1612 Davii h 
W hy Ireland, etc. (1787) 120 When the Duke of Normandy 
had conquered. England, .he. .gave not away whole shires 
and counties in demesne to any of his servitor*. 1653 
Fuller C h. Hist. iv. xiv f 32 Had not some Laws of Pro- 
vision now been made, England had long sinco been turned 
part of S* Peter* Patrimony in demeans. 1672 Leyc ester 
in Ormerod Cheshire (1880) 1. 1 j The name* ot such towns. . 
as Earl Hugh held in demaine at that time. 1878 Frllman 
Norm. Conq. V. xxii. 8 A terrier of a gigantic manor, setting 
out the lands held in demesne by the lord. 

b. In his demesne as of fee (in dominico suo ut 
de feodo) : in possession as an estate of inheritance. 

Not applied to thing* incapable of physical possession, 
such as an advowson, far which the phrase u ut de feodo, 
or ut de feodo et jure. (Elphinstone, etc. Interpr. of Deeds, 
1885,571-3.) Tnc phrase is quite erroneously explained by 
Cowell, Interp. s.v. Demaine. 

[1292 Bruton i. xxi. § 4 Terre*, qe il ne avoint cn lour 
demeyne cum de fee, transl. Which they held in their 
demesne as of fee.l 1491 Act 7 Hen. VI l, c. 12 § 5 As 

S odc . . as if the King were seised of the premises in Id* 
emesne as of fee. 15x2 Att 4 Hen . VI II, c. 13 Prcamb., 
[They] enteryd into the sayd Maners . . & thereof wer 
scascd in thcr demean a* of Fee in Cooparcenery. IR74 
tr. Littleton's Tenures 4 b, Suchc one was seised In his 
demeane as of Jcc. 1828 Coke On Litt . it a, In his 
demesne as of fee. in dominuo suo ut in feodo . 1842 
Perkins Prof. Bh. Ix. 9 265 Hee .. died seised of the 

Land in his derueasne as of fee. 

c. In ancient demesne : see 4. 

+ 2 . transf. and fig. Possession ; dominion, power. 
c 1300 K. Alis. 7 $61 That soffred theo duyk Hirkan To have 
yn demayn othfr woman. <71386 Chaucrr Monk's T. 675 
Alisandre. .That all the world weelded in hi* demeyne [v.r. 
demeigne, demeygne]. c 1400 Rom . Rose 3310 To biddc me 
my thought refreyne, Which Love hath caught in hi* 

28 * 
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detncyne. 14. . Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. 113 Sche that hath 
hevcn in hur demeyn. 1508 Will 0/ Payne (Somerset Ho.) 
(Goods that Jesu] nath suffrcd me to nauc in my demayn 
In this worlae. a 1541 Wyatt Poet . Wks . (1861J $6 Since 


that thou hast My 


thy dcmain, For service true. 


1747 Cast k lint Lng. I. 33 Such was the place the Druids 
chose for thetr habitation, and they seem to have enjoyed it 
in demesne. 

II. A possession ; an estate possessed. 

8. An estate held in demesne : Land possessed 
or occupied by the owner himself, and not held of 
him by any subordinate tenant, a. In the wider 
sense, applied to all land not held of the owner by 
freehold tenants, i.c. including lands held of him 
by villein or copyhold tenure, b. In a more re- 
stricted sense, excluding the land held by the vil- 
leins or copyholders, and applied only to that 
actually occupied or held ‘ in hand * by the owner. 
(Cf. vmogradoflf, Villainage in Engl. 223-4.) 
Hence, c. in modern use, The land immediately 
attached to a mansion, and held along with it for 
use or pleasure ; the park, chase, home-farm, etc. 

[< 1*50 Bracton iv. iii. ix. ft 5 Est autcin Dominic um, quod 
quis habet nd memam suam & pronric, aicut sunt Bordlunds 
Anglicc. Item dicitur Domimcum Villcnagium, quod traditur 
villanU, quod quis tempestive & intcmpestivfc sumere possit 
pro votunlate sun & revocarc. 119a Britton i. xix. 8 x Qucus 
demeynes nous tenoms cn nostre meyn cn cel countd. transl . 
What demeynes in the same county we hold in our hands ] 
1398 Tmkviaa Barth. De P. R. xiv. 1. (Tollcm. MS.), 1 Pr«j- 
dium * is a fclde o]>er demayn, ]>»* an husbonde ordcync]>for 
him aclfc, and cheseb tofore all oj>cr. 15*3 Fitzhkku. Surv. a 
It is t be inquered how many feldes are of the demeyns and 
howe many acres are in cuery felde. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
c. 33 The tenuuntes . vpon the demeanes of tnc saide late 
monastcri. 156s Act 5 Eliz. c. 21 § 1 Noblemen, have im- 
parked, invironed and inclosed many Parcels of their said 
Demeans. 1613 Sir II. Finch Law (1636) 145 Land in the 
Lords hands (whereof seuerall men hold ny suite of Court) 
is termed a Manner : the land considered apart from the 
scruicc, is termed demesnes. 1641 Termes de la Ley toy b, 
Dcnuines, or Demesnes, generally spenking according to 
the Law, be all the parts of any Manor which be not in 
theliands of freeholders of estate of inheritance, though they 
be occupied by Copiltolders, Lessees for yeeres or lor life, 
ns well as tenant at will .. Vet in common speech that is 
ordinarily called Demesnes, which is neither free nor copy. 
1818 Ckui.sk Digest (ed. 2) I. 47 Two material causes of a 
manor are demesnes and services. 


b. o. 1538 Lkland I tin. I. 71 Sok bourne where os the 
Eldest House is of the Conicrs, with the Dcmains about 
of it, a Mile Cumpace of cxccdmg plcsaunt Ground. 1683 
Ccx KRRAM, Demaynes, the Lords Manor house. 1670 
Co 1 ion EsPcmon 1. in. 128 This Castle with the demean 
und territory belonging to it. 1738 Swift Proposal /or A ct 
of Pari. Wks. 1841 II. 123 Applying 100 acres of. .land that 
lies nearest his palace as a demesne for the convenience of 
his family. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby ill. iv, A grassy de- 
mesne, which was called the Lower Park. 1866 Gao. Eliot 
F. Holts iii, Except on the demesne immediately around the 
house, the timber had been mismanaged. 1875 Main k Hist. 
Inst, vi i. *9^ Reserving to himself only the mansion and the 
demesne in its vicinity. 

d. Demesne of the Crown , Royal demesne : the 
private property of the Crown, Crown-lands. De- 
mesne of tne State , State demesne : land held by 
the state or nation, and of which the revenues arc 
appropriated to national purposes. 

i*9» [see 4). c 1460 Fortescue Abs . 4 Lint. Mon. x, 
The Kyng off Ffraunce myght not sumtyme dy:.pende off 
his deinaynes, as in lordcshiupes. and oj»er patiimonie 
peculiar, so mtch as myght tno tnc Kynge off England. 
/**5?7 Sir T. Smith Commit'. Eng. (1609) 69 The revenues 
of the crowne. as well that which came of pntriinonic. 
which we call the demcasncs. 1580 North Plutarch 
(1676) 684 Part also they [tl.e Romans] reserved to their 
Slate as a demean. 1630 Fui ler Ptsgah 11 57 Converting 
them into demeans of his Crown. 1698 Syijnky Disc . 
Cold, iii. 8 29 (1704) 3^o According to the known maxim 
of the State, that the demeasnes of the Crown . . cannot 


of the State, that the demeasnes of the Crown . . cannot 
be alienated. 17*9 Robf.rtson Hist. Scott. I. 111. 226 
These were part of the royal desmesnes. 183a W. Irving 
Alhambra 1. 40 The Alhambra continued a royal demesne, 
and was occasionally inhabited by the Castilian monarch* 
1838 Arnold Hist. Pome (1846) I. x»v, 271 The mass of 
the conquered territory was left as the demesne of the State. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. 8 6. 89 The bulk of the cities 
were situated in the royal demesne. 

4 . Ancient demesne : a demesne possessed from 
ancient times ; spec . the ancient demesne of the 
crown, i.e. that property which belonged to the 
king at the Norman Conquest, as recorded in 
Domesday-book, called in 1 Edw. VI. c. 4 *his 
ancient possessions \ The tenants of such lands 
had various privileges, hence the phrase came to 
be applied ellipticaffy to their tenure, as in tenants 
in or by ancient demesne , to plead atuient demesne. 

[X898 Britton hi. ii. § xa Auncicne* demeynes sount terres 
de nos veuz maners Annex a nostre Coroune, en le.s quelcs 
demeynes demurent acunes gentz fraunchcment par chart re 
feffez, et teux sount nos frauncs tenauntz. transl. Ancient 
demeynes are lands which were part of the ancient manors 
annexed to our Crown, in which demeynes dwell some who 
have been freely enfeoffed by charter, — and these are free 
tenants.] 15s* Act ij Hen. VIII Stat. Ireland (1621) 73 
Any person, .seised of lands, .in fee simple, fee taife, or for 
terme of life, copyholde, and aunrient demeane. 1577 Hammer 
Anc. Ecd, Hist. (1619) 177 The sundry and ancient demaines 
of husbandmen were quite done away. 1631 G. W. tr. 
Cowells Inst. 94 The service of ancient Demesn U that 
which the tenants of the ancient Demesnes of the King 
performed. 


immediately held of the King St. Edward, or William the 
Conquerour. 1706 Termes da la Ley 40 Ancient demesne, or 
demayn is a certain Tenure whereby all Mannors belonging 
to the Crown in the days of W illiam the Conqueror were held. 
1810 in Risdon's Surv. Devon App. 17 Places. . pri viledged, 
and free from Tax and Toll . . some by ancient Demesne. 
1817 W, Selwyn Law Nisi Prius{zd. 4) II. 693 Application 
was made for leave to plead ancient demesne. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 116 Tenants in ancient demesne could not 
sue or be sued for their lands in the King's courts, 

fig. *543 T. Wilson Rhet. 18 b, Custome encreaseth 
natures will. and maketh by auncient demeane thynges to 
bee justly observed whiche nature hath appoyncted. 

5 . By extension : a. The land or territory subject 
to a king or prince ; the territory or dominion of a 
sovereign or state ; a Domain. 

*387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 301 A lond in )>e myddcl 
bitwene be dcmcynncsol Rome and A^ulin. 1659 B. Harris 
Parivat s Iron Age 53 The Lo w-countries, which had formerly 
been of the Demay ncs of France. 1670 Cotton Rspemon 1. 
1. 3 Jane Albret Queen of Navarre, a great Fautrcss to 
those of the Reformed Religion, .desirous to draw all places 
within her demean into the same perswasion. ,*871 Brown- 
ing Balanst. 1464 And 1 was son to thee, recipient due Of 
sceptre and demesne. 

D. Landed property, an estate; usually //. 
estates, lands. 

Powkl Lloyds Cambria 123 Borough townes with 
the Demeane* of the same. 159s Shahs. Rom. Jul. in. 
v. 18a A Gentleman of Noble Parentage, Of faire aemeanes. 
1598 Barckley belie. Man (1631) 359 whose house should 
contain no greater circuit than Cmcinnatu*’ demaines. 1607 
G. Wilkins Mts. Enforced Marriage in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 
473 Our demesnes lay near together. 1735 Somerville Chase 
1. 104 By smiling Fortune blest With large Demesnes, here- 


I. 104 By smiling Fortune blest With large Demesnes, here- 
ditary Wealth. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 11. ii, The noble 
proprietor of this demesne had many ot the virtues of his 
tlaxs. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Manners Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 48 If he is rich, he buys a demesne, and builds a hall. 

0. Jig. A district, region, territory ; Domain. 

139* Shahs, Rom. 4 Jul. 11. i. 20 Bv her Fine foote, 

Straight leg, and Quiuering thigh, And tne Demeanes, that 
there Adiaccnt lie. 1699 Hammond Oh Ps. Ixxxiii. 12 Annot. 
416 These pastures and fat demeans of God. a x8ax Keats 
S<mn. t Chapmans Homer \ One wide expanse . . That deep- 
browed Homer ruled as his demesne [rime serene]. 1851 
Niciiol Archil. Heav . 99 Alas I that the demesne of know- 
ledge is so uncleared. 

f/. /A Estate, means. [Probably associated with 
the latter word.] Obs . 

*8*7-77 Feltiiam Resolves !. Hii. 81 In this fall of their 
melted demeans, they grow ashamed to be publicly seen 
come short of their wonted reuelling. 16*9 Massinger 
Picture 1. i, You know How narrow our demeans arc. 1650 
W. Brough Sacr, Princ. (1659) 3 2 3 Can he want demeane* 
that is such a Prince I 

III. aitrib. or as adj. 

(The original OF. adjective use, as 1 own', does not appear 
to have come into English; it was common in Anglo-Fr. 
(e.g. 1*9* Britton hi. xx. 8 3 Ne tint mie les tencmcntz en 
socn noun demeyne— transl. Did not hold the holdings in 
hi* own name), and it persisted down to modem times, also, 
in a few technical phrases, e.g. son assault demesne, '[il 
was] hi* [the plaintiff*] own assault’ , the common plea in 
justification on the ground of self-defence to an action for 
battery. 

*809 roMi.iNs Law Diet. II. 3 H.b/i s. v. Pleading. In an 
action of assault and battery [a man with leave of Court 
may plead] these three Tpleasl: Not guilty, Son assault 
demesne, and the Statute of Limitation*.] 

8. Of or pertaining to a demesne (3") ; demesnial. 
*533 St. Papers Hen. VIII , IV. 634 We brynt theis 
townes. .with many oder by stcadinge*, and demayn places. 
*8os Strutt Sports 4 Fast. i.i. 14 F.xcepting only the king'* 
own desmean park. 1830 T. Stapleton Plumpton Corr. 

I (Camden) p. xviii, Allowed to assart the demesne wood*. *861 
Times 10 Oct., Extensive demesne farms are occupied, .by 
the larger proprietor*. 

b. esp. in demesne lands , lands of a demesne. 

14.. Tretyce in IV. qf Henley* s Hush. (1800) 44 Come is 
so wen upon your demayn londis. *558-9 Act 1 Elis. c. 10 
8 2 Any the Demean Landes commonly used or occupyed 
with any suche Mansion or Dwelling House. *654 Fuller 
Two Serm. 49 King William. .caused a Survcy-Booke to 
be made of all the Demesne Land* in England, 1710 
Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 193 The Grant of Tithes was 
not only for the King's demain lands, but for all the 
lands of the whole Kingdom. 1846 Arnold Later Hist . 
Rome II. x. 27 s The State never lost its right of re-entering 
into the posxesrion of its dcmc*ne lands, if the tenants, .ceased 
to occupy them. *86* Timet 16 Oct, Most of the large 
farms, not demesne lands farmed by the proprietor, are 
under lease. 

Demesnial (d/m^’ni&l, -mrni&l), a. [f. De- 
mesne, after manorial , etc. : see -ial.] Of or per- 
taining to a demesne ; domanial. 

*®57 Sir F. Palgravb Norm . 4 Eng. II. 442 Australia con- 
tained the chief demesnial towns and cities . . of the Carlo- 
vingian Sovereigns. 

t Dame'SSf v. Obs. rare. [f. L. demess ppl. 
stem of demettre to mow down, reap.] To cut 
down (corn), to reap. 

*697 Tomlinson Renods Disp . 3x5 Found in many fields 
when the segetives arc demessed. 

Demester, obs. f. Deemsteb, Dempster. 
Demetalliae, demetrici»e : see Dk- II. 1. 
Demeuer, -meure, -mewre, etc., obs. ff. De- 
mure, etc. 

De meyn(e, obs. f. Demean v.\ Demesne. 
Demi (de mi), sd. t a. t prefix . Also 5-6 dimL 
[F. demi L. dtmidium half : see Dimidiate. 
The Fr. word is a sb. and adj., and much used in 
combination. It began to be used in English in 


0 . fig. A district, region, territory ; Domain. 

159* Shahs, Rom. 4 Jul. 11. i. 20 By her Fine foote, 
Straight leg, and Quiuering thigh, And the Demeane*, that 


Now ancient Demesne is all that which was 


the 15th c. attrib. In Heraldry , and in the 16U1 c. 
in names of cannon, and soon passed to other uses. 
At first it was often written separately ; hence it 
was also treated as a simple adj., and occasionally 
as a sb. (In certain uses the separate word survives 
as Demy, q.v.) But demi- is now almost always 
hyphened to the word which it qualifies, and it has 
become to a large extent a living element, capable 
of being prefixed to almost any sb. (often also to 
adjs., and sometimes to verbs).] 

A. As separate word. (Formerly also demy.) 

I. adj. (or adv.) Half ; half-sized, diminutive. 

Now rare. 

14*8 E. E. Wills (1882) 36 Also a bed of red and grene 
dlmi Selour. *488 [see B. il. 1558 J . H eywood Spider 4 F. 
Iii, Cannons, double and demie. 1585 Jewel De/. Apol. 
(1611) 202 Upon these few words, M. Harding is able to 
build up his Dimi Communion, his Priuate Masse. *587 
M. Grove Pelops 4 Hipp. (1878) 43 Ere that demi the way 
The course had ouerpast. Ibid. 48 Ere that The day was 
demi past 1594 T B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 377 
From hence spring demy and double tertians and quartancs. 
1803 Knollks Hist. Turks <*6ax) 688 The complaints of this 
bark ing demie man. 17a* Dr Foe Plague (1884) 218 This 
demy Quarantine. 1891 Daily News 29 7 une 2/7 F or wools 
of the demi class there is a good demand . . In single demi 
wefts there is an average turnover. 

t II. as sb. A half. Chiefly ellipt. Obs. See 

also Demy. 

1501 Will qf Stoyll (Somerset Ho.), A girdell callid a 
Demye weying ij vnee large by Troye. *804 E. Ghimstonk 
Hist. Siege Ostend 90 Two whole Canons and three demies. 
1761 Bill of Fare in Pennant London (1813) 562, 1 Grand 
Pyramid of Demies of Shell fn»h of various Sorts. 

B. Bpmlm in combination. 

Among the chief groups of compounds are the 
following : 

1 . In Heraldry , etc., indicating the half-length 
figure of a man or animal, or the half of a charge 
or bearing: e.g. demi- angel, figure , forester , 
- horse t - lion , -man, -monk, -moor, -ram, - virgin , 
- wyvern ; demi-belt, + -pheon, -ship, etc. ; demi- 
vol, a single wing of a bird used as a bearing. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. B v a, Demy is calde in armys 
halfe a best in the felde. x88* Academy No. 5*3- »6* (Conse- 
cration] crosses . . consisting of # demi-angels holding shields. 


oration] crosses .. consisting of # demi-angels holding shields. 
*884 Boutkll Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xxviii. 8 1 (ed. 3) 434 
Two “demi- belts pale-wise. Ibid. x. 55 In the Arms of tnc 


See of Oxford are three *dcmi-figures. 1858 Farmers Mag. 
Ian. 68 A pair of., flower vases, with *demi-hor»es as 
handles, standing on square plinths. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
111. xv. (1660) 19T He beareth . . a *Demy Lyon Rampand. 
1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3229/4 Crest a Demy-Lion Regardant. 
1884 Boltell Her. xvii. 8 2. 269 A *demi-monk grasping a 
scourge of knotted cords. 1 888 Plot Sta/fordsh. 344 With 
an iron hook or *demi-pheon ingraft'd within, a 1861 F uller 
Worthies 11. (1662) 299 A *Demi*rammc mounting Argent, 
armed Or. 199* W. Boy* Hist. Sandwuh 70 j The ola seal 
of mayoralty [of Dover] .. with four "demi-snips conjoined 
with tour dcmi-lions. *884 Boutkll Her. xxi. § xi. 368 
*demi virgin, coujied below the shoulders. 1857 H. Ains- 
worth Ml Clitheroe 11. 277 A *demi-wyvern carved in stone. 
2 . In Costume, indicating an aiticle of half the 
full size or length ; hence a definitely shorter or 
cui tailed form of the article, as + demi-cap, + -collar, 
+ - coronal \ + -gown, -robe, + -shirt, - train ; + demi- 
crown, a coronet. See also Demi-oeint, -girdle. 

*568 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. iv. (1679)627/1 Tosco 
a foolish Courtier wcare a "demy cappe, scant to cover the 
crowne of his head. 16*3 Shahs. Hen, VIII, iv. L [Order 
of Coronation). Marquease Dorset., on his head, a * Demy 
Coronall of Gold. *638 Baker tr .Balzac's Lett. I. 99 Ana 
if you doe nothing but change your cloath of gold for a 
russet coate ; and your cut-work band for a *dcmy collar. 
1841 Hist. Rich. Ill 2*9 Having on his head a *demy Crown 
appointed for the degree of a Prince. *480 Warar. Arc. 
Edw. IV ( 1830)124, Vj *demy gownes ana a shorte loose 
gowne. 17*1 Stryfe Ecd. Mem. II. i. 7 Every of their 
footmen in demigowns, bare-headed. 1807 in Pall Mall 
Budget 7 Oct (1886) 30/1 A "domic robe of white Albany 


gowne. 17*1 stryfe Ecd. Mem. II. 1. 7 Every of their 
footmen in demigowns, bare-headed. 1807 in Pall Mall 
Budget 7 Oct (1806) 30/1 A "domic robe of white Albany 
gauze. 1634 Sir T. Herbert I'rav . *46 Under this garment 
tney weare a smocke . . in length agreeing to our "demi- 
shirts. i8s8 La Belle Assembles XvlI. 36 Hessian robe of 
white satin, with "demi-train. 1801 Daily News ao May 
3 /* Demi trains are ordained by French couturiers to be 
worn in the street. 

8. In Arms and Armour, indicating a piece of 
half the size of the full piece, or a reduced variety 
of the latter, forming a less complete covering ; as 
demi-brasaard, -gardebrae, a piece of plate- 
armour for the upper arm at the back; demi- 
oh&mfron, a piece covering the face of the horse 
less completely than the chamfron ; demi-ouirass 
(see quot); demi-jambe, a piece covering the 
front of the leg ; demi- men tonniere, a menton- 
niere or cbin-piece for the tilt covering the left side 
only; demi-pauldron, the smaller and lighter 
form of pauldron or shoulder-plate used in the end 
of the 15th c. ; demi-plke — Half-puce; demi- 
plaoard, -plaoate, — demi-cuirass ; demi-suit, the 
suit of light armour used in and after the 15th c. ; 
demi-vambraoe, a piece of plate-armour protect- 
ing the outside of the fore-arm. See also Demi- 
lance, -PIQUE* 

1874 Boutkll Arms 4 Arm. viii, 149 A corslet of iron, 
formed of two pieces . , which enclosed and protected the 
body, front and back, above the waist, and as low down as 
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the hips ; this may be called a *demi<uirass. 1883 J. 
Hatton in Harper's Mag. Nov. 849/1 The armor . . is a 
•demi- suit worn in the days of Henry VIII. 

4 . In Artillery, distinguishing a piece of defi- 
nitely smaller size than the full-sized piece so 
named, as demi bombard : see also Demi-oannon, 

-OULVSRIN, -HAKE. 

5 . In Fortification , as dc mi -caponier, -distance , 
- parallel : see quots. Also Demi-bastion, -gorge, 

-LUNE, •REVETMENT. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek ., * Demi-caponn iere, a construe* 
tlon across the ditch, having but one parapet and glacis. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). * Demi-dittance of Polygons . . 
is the distance between the outward Polygons and the 
Flank. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. a 33 when arrived 
at about 150 yards from the enemy's covered way, he forms 
other places of arms, called *deint-parallels. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech ., Dcmifa ra l lei, shorter entrenchmonts thrown 
up between the main parallels of attack, for the protection 
ofguards of the trenches. 

0 . In Military tactics , the Marilge , etc., as 
t demi- hearse, - pescule , - pemmada ; demi -brigade, 
the name given, under the first French Republic, to 
a regiment of infantry and artillery (Littr^) ; see 
also Dkmi-bateau, -sap, -volte. 

1790 Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg. 7/1 The sons of the Mam- 
malukes . . he brought into the *demi-brigades to supply 
the place of the French drummers. 1635 Barkiekk Mil. 
Discip. lxxvi. (1643)310 The next firing in Front which I 
present unto you, is the •Demie-hearse. 1884 E.L. Anderson 
Mod. H orsemanship 11. xvii. 154 The Greeks practised their 
horses in leaping, in the career . . and even in the *demi- 
pesade. 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxix, Springing into 
the air, he turned him about like a wind-mill, and made 
above a hundred frisks, turns, and *demi-pommadas. 

7 . In Weights , Measures , Coins , etc., as + demi* 
barrel , + - galonier , + - groat , - mark , - second , + -sex- 
tier, f - sovereign ; demi-ame, half an Aam ; demi- 
farthing, a copper coin of Ceylon, of the value of 
half a farthing. 

1494 Act w lien. VII, c. 33 No such Merchant . . should 
put any Herring to Sale by Barrel, *Dcmy- Barrel, or Firkin. 
e 1740 Shenstonr Economy i. 44 Ev’n for a *demi-groat, 
this open'd soul . . Revibratca quick. 1863 A. J. Horwooii 
Year-bks. 30-1 Edw. /. Prcf. 26 note, Mr. Booth's quasre .. 
as to the reason for the tender of the *demy-mark in a 
writ of right. 1816 Kikby & Sp. F.ntomol. (1843) II. 248 
Mr. Delisle observed a fly . . which ran nearly three inches 
in a *demi.second, and in that space made 540 steps. 1817 
Cobbett Wks. XXXII. 142 Under the old-fashioned names 
of guineas and half-guineas, and not, as the newspapers told 
us . . under the name of sovereigns and "demi-sovereigns. 

8. With names of fabrics, stuffs, etc., usually in- 
dicating that they are half of inferior material ; as 
t demt-buckram, - lustre , + -worsted. Also DEMI- 
CASTOR. 

««68 Ascham Scholem . (Arb.) 100 Clothe him selfe with 
nothing els, but a # demie bukram cassok. x88o Daily News 
8 Nov. 9 / 7 *Demi-lustres and Irish wools being relatively 
higher in price. 153 6 A. Basset in Mrs. Green Lett. R. *r 
//lust. Ladies II. 295 Send me some *dcmi worsted for a 
robe and a collar. 

9 . Music, f demi-cadenoe , an i m perfect cadence, 
a half-close ; + demi-orotohet, a quaver ; + demi- 
ditone, a minor third (sec Ditone); tdemi- 
quaver, a semi-quaver. (All obs . and rare.) See 
also Dkmisemiquaver, -semitone, -tone. 

i8*8 Busby Mus. Manual, * Demi-Cadent e, an expression 
used in contradistinction to Full-Cadence . . so a demi- 
cadence is always on some other than the key-note. 1659 
Leak Waterwks. 28 If you will you may put on *Denu 
Crochets, or Quavers. xyo6 Phillips (cd Kersey), *Demi - 
ditone. , the same with Tierce Minor. X733 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Demiditone , in music, is used by some for a 
third minor. 1669 Cokainr Death T, Pi Iking ton Poems 79 
Whose Loss our trembling Heart such wise lament As they 
like Semi- and •Demi-quavcrs went. X706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Demi-quaver, a Musical Note ; see Semi-quaver . 

10 - With names of material or geometrical 
figures : Half, semi- ; as de mi-canal, -column, 
-cylinder (hence dcmi-cylindrieal adj,), de mi- 
dome, f -hill, - metope , -orbit, -pillar, - plate , -tube ; 
t demi-globe, -sphere « hemisphere ; demi- 
octagonal, -octangular, of the shape of half of 
an octagon. Sec also Demi-circle. 

X870 Rolleston A Him. Life ao The place . . taken by the 
•dcmi-canal. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Led, Archit , II. 38 An 
entire pillar of this form must have suggested the •demi- 
column. X78X Gibbon DecLQF. (1846) IflT xl. 631 The altar 
. . was placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in the 
form or a Memicy Under. 1879 Sir G. G . Scott Led. A rckit . 
1 . 51 The most normal and readily invented vault is. .of the 
continuous barrel or Memi-cylindrical form. x86a R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. 4* Art 410 Beneath an apex or *demi- 
dome, stands the relic-shrine. >794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp 
Philos. III. xxxii. App. 327 The flat side of this ^demi- 
globe. 1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng ( 1 720 131 A mighty Heap 
in Form of a *Dcmi-hill. *774 T. West A ntiq. Furness 
(*805) 36a The ruins of the chapter-house, with four *demi- 
octangular buttresses in front. 1875 Croll Climate f T. 
App. 53 7 The *demi-orbit, or . . the 180 0 comprehended be- 
twixt the two equinoxes. *778 Lond. Of IVestm. Guide 13 
Four Gothic *Demi Pillars painted with blue Veins, and 
gilt Capitals. 1884 Athenaeum 28 Feb. 284/x A *demmlate 
. . is never the second plate [of the ambulacra). 18x6 Kirby 
& Sr. Entomol. (x 8 a 8 ) III. xxxv. 5 7 » A deep channel or 
•demitube. 

11. With ordinary class-nouns, indicating a person 
or thing which has half the characteristics connoted 
by the name ; or is half this and half not, half- 


and-half ; hence sometimes with the sense * of equi- 
vocal quality or character 9 ; as demi-at heist, -Atlas, 
-beast, -beau, -bisque (Bisk sb.), -brute, -cn sura, 
-canon, crack (Crack sb. 1 1-1 5), - Christian , -critic, 
-dandiprat, -deity, -devil, -doctor, -gentleman, -king, 
-lawyer, - millionaire , -Mohammedan, - Moor , -owl, 

- pagan , - Pelagian (so -Pelagianism\ - priest , -pro- 
phetess, - savage , -urchin, -votary, -wolf; + demi- 
damael, -lady, -lass (rendering Sp. semidoncelld ); 
tdemi -male, a eunuch. See also Demi-god, 
-ISLAND, -ISLE, -MONDE. 

1856 Boker Calaynos 1. 1 , Why talk you thus, you •demi- 
atheist? x6o6 Smaks. Ant. Jr Cl. 1. v. *3 The *demy Atlas 
of this Earthy 1849 J* W. Donaldson Theatre Creeks 252 
The composition of demigods with *dcmibcasU formed a 
diverting contrast, a 1700 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Submenu, 
or * Demi beau, a wou'd-bc-fine. 1799 W Took it View 
Russian Emp. II. 606 Destitute of tnc finer feelings of our 
nature, and a *demi-brute. Mr hr ay Eng. Gram. 

(ed. 3) I. 383 This semi-pause may be called a " demt-catsura . 
xyxa Cooks Vw. to S. Sea 396 To the Cathedral belong ten 
Canons, .six *L>emi-Canon'si, and six half Dcmi-Canons [etc ] 
i6xx Massinger Virg. Mart. 11. i, Herein thou shewed’bt 
thyself a perfect •demi-Christian too. 1674 S. Vinckni 
Vug. Gallant's Acad. Tb Rdr. A vijb, Nay the Stationers 
themselves are turned *Dcmi-Criticks. 1756 Gray' s-lnn Jrnl. 
I. 167 We the . . Dcmi-critics of the City of Ia)ndon, in 
Coffee-houses assembled. x6so Shelton Quix. iv. xvi. II. 
201 To this Hole came the two •dcmi-L)amscls. _ i6u 
Massinger Yirg. Mart. 11, iii, Adieu, "demi-dandiprat, 
adieu I 1640 T Rawlins Rebellion in Hari Dodi/ey XIV. 

A religious sacrifice of praise Unto thy *dcmi.deity. x8ao 

Iykon Mar. Eat. 11. i. 390 The demy aeity Alcides. 1604 
Siiaks. Oth. v. 11. 301 Demand that Memy-Piuell, Why he 
hath thus ensnar'd my Soule and Body. 1823 W. Irving in 
Life Sf Lett. (1864) IV. 309 What dcmi-dcvils we are to mar 
such scenes of ijuiet and loveliness with our passions I 1737 
Bracken barrtery Impr. (1757) 11 . 90 •Demi-Doctors, who 
do more Mischief than all the right-knowing of the Pro- 
fession do good. x6xx Speed Htst. Gt Brit. ix. vi. § 14 
But a # Denu-King l drpritied of all Soueraignty ouer one half- 
dealc of his Kingdome. *742 Jarvis Quix. 1. iv. xvi <D.), 
At this hole then this pair of *demil»sses [rendered by 
Moiteux and Oxki.i , 1757, *demy-IadieO planted them- 
selves. 1813 T, Jkhkrson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 45 
C hicaneries . . and delays of lawyers and •dcmi-lawyers. 
i6ox R. Johnson K ingd. 4 Comntw (160^) 335 Being a *dcmi 
Mahumctan. 17*8 Morgan Algiers II. v. 294 He was 
always called Aga, as are generally those *Demi.Males: 
every Eunuch is an Aga. 1614 Sylvester Du Bartas, 
Pari. Vertues Roy all 108 Those daring *Demi-Moorcs. 
x6ss Massinger Virg. Mart, it, i, As I am a *demi-pagan, 
I sold the victuals. 16 a6 tr. Parallel Aiij, What kindred 
..hath Arminius .. with the •Demipclagians? Ibid. 
Dij, •Demipelagianisme is Pelagianisme. 1500 L. Lloyd 
Diatl Daies 18 So inspired by god Phoebus, that she was 
accompted and taken for a *dcmie Prophetesse. 1800 
Hplrna Wells C. Neville III. 318 The little •demi-savage 
gained so many friends. 16x7 Drayton Aeincourt , etc. 173 
Other like Beasts yet had the feete of FowTes, That *Demy- 
Vrchins wcare, ana Demy-Owles. 1663 Cowley Complaint 


Vrchins wcare, and Demy-Owles. 1663 Cowley Complaint 
vii, My gross Mistake, My self a *demy-Votary to make. 
x6o<Shaks. Mach. in. i. 94 As. . Mongrels, Spaniels JCurres. . 
and* Demy- Wolues are dipt All by the Name of Doggcs. 
12 . With nouns of action, condition, state ; as 
demi-assignatioti, - atheism , -bob, -flexion, - incog- 
nito , - nudity , -premisses, - pronation , -relief, -result, 
-sacrilege, - translucence ; demi-metamorphoais 
(. Entorn .), partial metamorphosis, hemi-metabol- 
ism ; demi-toilet, half evening (or dinner) dress, 
not full dress. 

1667 G. Picry Elvira in Ha/ 1 . Dodsley XV. 61 Such 
words imply Little less than a •demi-assignation. 17x0 
Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowt. f 155 Sunk into a sort of 
•Demy^athcism. 184a Barham Ingot. Leg . , Auto-daft. 
Returning his bow with a slight *demi-boD. 1808 Med. 
Jrnl. XIX. 8 z *Demi-flexion becomes at length as painful as 
the extension at full length. 1836-0 Todd Cycl. Anat, H. 
76/j The fore-arm was in a state of aemi.flexion. 1891 Pall 
Mall G. 5 Mar. 1(9 When a Royal porsonace (omes to 
Paris in •demi-incognito. 1816 Genii. Mag. LXXXVI. 1. 
227 Loosely attired in the *demi.nur!ity of the Grecian 
costume. X597 Hooker Ecct. Pol. v, lxxx. (1611) 400 They 
iudge conclusions by w demiprcmises atul halfe principles. 
1836*9 Todd Cycl . Anat ♦ II. 76/a The fore*arm was in 
a state of •demi.pronation. 1874 Knioht Diet. Mech., 
*Demi-relief . . half raised, as if cut in two, and half only 
fixed to the plane. x6xx W. Sci.atrr Ministers Portion 29 
Popish *Demi.$acrilege had made seisure of tithes. 18x8 
Scorr Diary 17 May in Lockhart, I contrived to make a 
•demi toilette at Holland House. x88o Disraeli Endym. 
xxii, The sisters were in demi-toilet, which seemed artless, 
though in fact it was profoundly devised. 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley v. 47 Dawn was just beginning to . . give a # dcmi- 
translucence to its opaque shadows. 

18 . With adjectives : as demi- heavenly, - high , 
-human, - Norman , - official , -pagan, -pectinate, 
-savage, • simple , -unenfranchised ; demi -equi taut 
(Bot.) « Obvolute. (With most of these senti- 
is now the usual prefix.) 

16x6 Sylvester Dh Bartas^ Tobacco Battered 536*Demi- 
hcav'nly, and most free by Birth. x8yx Figure Training 
120 We may go far before we meet witn anything superior 
to the plain •demi-high button-boot now so much worn. 
x8xx O Connor Chron. Erl I. p, Ixvii, These wretched 
mortals . . considered but *demi-human t the link between 
man and monkey. 1876 Tennyson Harold 111. i, Our dear 
England Is "dcmi-Norman. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 
IL 275 These . . are surely inferior to the •demi-official letters 
of the second volume. x8s$ Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 
box The publications in the demi-official newspaper of this 
country. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) I, 1. 104 The 
warfare of savage or ’demitavage nations. 1591 F. Sparry 
tr. Cmttsto's Geomemcte x68 The one is simple, the vther 


•demy simple. 189a Westm. Gas. 25 Kerb, a/a Extracting 
verdicts from semi-oisfranchised and "dcmi-unuifronihixcu 
constituencies. 

14 . With verbs and verbal derivatives : as \demi- 
corpsed, + - deify , + 1 digested, \ + -natural, + -tui tied. 

xea8 J. Wilson in Black w. Mag. XXIV. 386 H e [the rider] 
becomes Memicorpsed with the noble animal. 1784C0VU I.K 
Task v. 266 They *dcmi-deify and fume him so s6oo Fish* k 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) aao In thy meer •demi-digested 
demicutions against them. 160m Siiakh. Ham. iv. \ti. 88 
And to such wondrous doing brought bis horse. As had he 
beene encorps'd and "demy-Natur d With the hrnuc Beast. 
X793 J. Williams L aim Exam. 74 Has the sphere of recti- 
tude been "demi-turned, and wnat uas yesterday upright- 
ness, now antipodic? 

Demi- Atlas : see Dkmi- 1 1 . 

II Demi-bain (dc'mib^n). [Fr. ; -half bath.] 

---- Demubatii. 1847 in Craig. 

t De'mi-bar. Obs . [Bahj/l 1 ai.] Name for 
a kind of false dice. 

150a Nobody \ Someb. (1878) 337 Those are called high 
Fulfoms. low Fulloms . . Those Dcmi-bais. .bar Sizcates. 
Demi-bastion (de’mijlias stian). Fortif. [Dkmi- 
5.] A work of the form of half a bastion, naving 
one face and one flank. Hence D* , mi-'ba , atlon*d 
a., having demi-bastions. 

169$ Lond. Gat. No. 3100/4 The Dutch weio not able to 
maintain themselves in the Demi-Bastion. 1813 C hton. in 
Ann. Reg. 198/a Against the demy-bastum on the south- 
eastern angle and the termination of the curtain of the 
southern face. x8>x Southey Hist. Penins. It ar 111 . 235 
Their efforts had been misdirected against the face of u 
demi bast ion. i8<x J. S. Macaulay Pi eld Porttf. ju Of 
Demi-bastioned Forts. 

II Demi-bateau (dc miiba to). (Fr. ; » half 
boat : see Bateau.] A half-bateau used in con- 
structing pontoons. 

*«53 Sir H. Douglas Mitit. Bridges (ed. 3) 98 Those 
[pontoons] of greater breadth arc formed by uniting two 
clemi-batraux at the broader ends so us to constitute an 
entire bateau. 

Demi-bath (de*miba]>). [transl. Fr. demi-baitt.] 
A bath in which the body can be immersed only 
up to the loins. 1847 * in Craig. 

Demi-bombard, -brassard, -brigade : see 

Demi- 4, 3, 6. 

Demio (de’mik), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. brju-os 
district, country, people 4 - -ic.] Belonging to or 
characteristic of the people. 

1834 M edwin Angler in lYales II. 263 Perhaps beauty is 
dcmic or epidemic acre. 

Demi-cadence : see Demi- 9. 
t De mi-ca*nnon. Obs. Also -oanon. [a. 
F. demi-canon (16th c. in Littr6) : see Dkmi- 4.I 
A kind of large gun formerly used, of about 6] 
inches bore: see Cannon sb d 2. 

1556 [see Dkmi a.), 

1577-87 Holinshe d Chron. III. 1188/2 They were answered 
agame with foure or five canons, and demi canons. X587 
Harrison England If. xvi. (1877) 1. 28* 'i’he numen of our 
greatest ordinance. .Demie Canon six thousand pounds, and 
six inches and an halfe within the mouth. Cannon, scauen 
thousand pounds, and eight Inches within the moutn. 1673 
Phil. Trans. VIII. 6040 In the Year 1673 July 9, there was 
cast a Demy-canon ; weighing 34 hundreds of weight. 1707 
Karouiiar Beaux Strat. in. fi, Her eyes. .Arc demi-canons 
to be sure ; so I won’t stand their battery. 1735-6 Carte 
Ormonde I 341 There were three dcmi-canon, two sakers, 
and one minion. 

b. attrib., as in demi-cannon cut, drake. (See 
Cut sb . 2 30 a, Drake.) 

1634*5 Brkreton Ttav. (1844) 165 She carries 16 pieces of 
ordinance, .four whole culverm drakes, and four iron denn- 
cannon drakes. 164a in Rushw. Hist. Cott. 11 1. (1692) I I he 
Walls . . are singularly well fortified with Brass and Iron 
Guns, both Culverins and Demi-Cannon-Cuts. 

Demi-oaponier : sec Dkmi- 5. 
t De mica stor. Obs. Also -caster, [a. F. 
demi-castor ‘ chapeau dc poil dc castor mtlangd ’ 
(Racine 1 7th c.) : see Demi- 8, Cabtob L] a. An 
inferior quality of beaver's fur, or a mixture of 
beaver's and other fur : usually attrib., as in demi- 
castor hat . b. A hat made of this. 

1637 Lane. Wills II. 142 To W m Nickson one demicastor 
hatt. c 1645 Howell Lett. III. xi, In that more subtdl air 
of yours tinscll sometimes passes for tissue, Venice Beads 
for Perl, and Demicastor* for Bevers. 17x1 C. Kino Brit. 
Merck. IL 236 Beaver, Demicastor, and Felt Hats, tmul<* 
in . . Paris. 

Jig. a 1658 Cleveland Sir /. Presbyter 58 Pray for the 
Mitred Authors, and defie 111056 Dcmicastors of Divinity. 

Demlc&tion : see Dimi-. 
t Demiceint. Obs, Forms : 5-6 demyoent, 
-sent, dymyoeynt, -sent, dymlsent, dymysen, 
•son. [a. F. demi-ceint, demi-ceinct, ‘a halfe- 
girdle; a womans girdle, whose forepart is of 
gold or siluer, and hinder of silke, 6 cc. (Cotgr.) ; 
f. demi- half + OF. ceitti L. cinctum girdle.] A 
girdle having ornamental work only in the front. 

1483 in Amolde Chron. (1811) 116 A dymysen with a red 
cro**e hamossid with siluer wrought with guide. 1503 Will 
of Tymperley (Somerset Ho ), A dymysent gyrdell of siluer 
& gut. Ibid., A dymyccnt withoute any corse of siluer & 
gilt ci 514 Ckurchw. Acc. St. Maryhill, London (Nichols 
1797) 128 A demvsent with a cheyne and apommander and 
a pendent. 153! Bury Wills 136 My best harnysid 
rvvdyll of goldcallyd a dymysent. >543 Nottingham Rec . 
Til. 397 My dymyson gyrdylle and my coralle beydes. 

28 ^-a 
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Deml-chamfron : see Dkmi- 3. 
Demi-oirole (dcmiisajk’l). [Dkmi- 10.] 

1 . A semicircle. Now rare. 

1654 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 308 Mathematical and magical 
curiosities . . a balance on a demi-circle. ( t66a Gerbikr 
Princ. 2 How a Point, Line, Angle, Demi-circle . . must l>c 
made. 17*6 Cavallikk Mem. in. 185 The Hill being in 
the fotm of n I lomi-Circlc. 1864 Boutpll Heraldry Hist. 
*t Pop. x xi. § 1 1 370 A demi-circle of glory edged with clouds. 

2 . S unvying. An instrument of semicircular form 
used for measuring angles. 

1874 Knight D/t/. Mech.,Demi-uirdt . .a modest substitute 
for the theodolite. 

lienee Demi-oi roular a., semicircular. 
i8ai Lockhart V a Undo I. ix. 146 The party might consist 
of about twenty, who reclined along one demi-circular couch, 

Demi-coronal : see Demi- a. 
t Demi-cross. Obs. [Demi- j, io.] 

1 . The title of one of the degrees among the 
Knights of Malta. 

1788 Put. Tour thro' Part of Europe 19 There are also some 
Demi crosses, who, by express permission, arc authorized 
to wear the golden cross with three points. 

2 . An instrument for taking altitudes : see quot. 

*783 Chambers Cycl. Supp . De mi-tro^s, an instrument 

used by the Dutch to take the sun's altitude, or that of 
a star at sea. .The Demi-cross is of this figure : X- 

Demi-crotchet, -cuirass: see Demi- 9, 3. 
Demi-culverin ( de mi, ktrlverin). Obs. exc. 
Mist. [ad. F. demi-coulevrinc : see Demi- 4 and 
Culverin.] A kind of cannon formerly in use, of 
about 4} inches bore. 

1587 Harrihon England 11. xvi. (1877) 1. 381 Demie Cul- 
uenjn weigheth three thousand pounds. 1598 13 . Jonson 
Ev. A n m Hum. 111. i,Thcy had planted mee three demi* 
culucrings, just in the mouth of the breach. i6xx Coryat 
Crudities 104 One . . was exceeding great . . about sixtecnc 
foote long, made of brassc, a demy culverin. 16*7 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Cram. xiv. 70. 109a Lvttrell Brie/ Kel. 

(1857! 11. 372 The feild train of artillery in the Tower for 
Flanders . . arc to consist of a 1 pounders, 10 sakers, and 
8 domiculverins. 177a Simks Mil. Guide , Demt-tulverm. 
It is a very good field piece. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. xvi. 685 Dcmiculvenns from a .ship of war were ranged 
along the parapets. 

attrib. . t6 *~$ Bkereton Tpav. (1844) 165 She carries . 
six iron denucuTverin drakes. 1647 Ci arendon Hist. Reb. 
vii. (1703 ) 1 1. 219 Retiring about Demy Culvcringshot behind 
a Stone Wall. 

Demi-damsel, -deify, -devil : see Demi- 11,14. 
Demidiate: see Dimi-. 

Demi-distance, -ditone, -farthing, -galo- 
nier, -gardebras: see Demi- 5, 9, 7, 3. 
Demi-equitant : gee Dkmi- 13. 
tDemi-galliot, -galleyot. [Demi a . : cf. 
F. demi-gallre, It. mezza galea (Jal).] A small- 
sized galliot or brigantine formerly used in the 
Mediterranean. 

163s W. Lithgow Trav. B. v. 180 This Tartanetn, or Demi 
galleyot, belonged to the lie of Stagiro, auncicntly Thasia. 

t D«:mi-gaxrntlet. Surg-., obs. 

1706 Phillips Demi-gantlet , a sort of Bandage us'd in the 
setting of disjoynted ringers. 18x3 in Crabbk Tcchn. Viet. 
+ Demi-girdle. Obs. ~ Demickint, q.v. 

xsox fsee Dkmi A. II. J. km in Weaver l Veils Prills (iBgo) 
155 A dymye gyrdcll. 1335 Ibid. 170 A demyc gyrdell. 

Demigod (de migpd). [Demi- i 1 : rendering 
L. semideus.'] In ancient mythology, etc. : A being 
partly of divine nature, as one sprung from the 
intercourse of a deity and a mortal, or a man 
raised to divine rank ; a minor or inferior deity. 

1530 Palsgr. 366 What so ever goddes or deraye goddes 
that they be. 1580 North Platan h (1676)378 They did 
sacrifice unto the demy-gods, Androcrates. and Polyidus. 
*596 Shaks. Merck. V. 111. ii. 11s What demie God Hath 
come so nccrc creation? X667 Milton P. L. i. 796 The 
great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim . . A thousand Demy- 
Gods on golden scats, Frequent and full. 171a Pope Ver - 
tumnus 75 A thousand sylvans, demigods, and gods That 
haunt our mountains. 1874 Sayle Cotupar. PkiloL viii. 307 
The gods and demi -gods of pagan antiquity. 1878 Emerson 
Mist . Papers , Fort. 0/ Repub. Wks. (Bonn) In. 388 Ark- 
wright and Whitney were trie demi-gods of cotton. 

De:mig0*ddess. rare. [Dkmi- ii + goddess-. 
rendering L. semidea .] A female demigod. 

1603 Holland Plutarch t Mor. 498 The most antique 
dcmi-goddesscs that ever were. 1768 Mrs. Hughes Hen. 
4 Isab. I. 74 Her whole appearance, .reminded the beholder 
of a nymph or demy goddess. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh A ris- 
toph. t Clouds 1. iv, Or am 1 to think that the musical maids 
Are certain divine demigoddesses ? 

I fence Demlgo-ddess-shlp. 

1858 in Grosart's Spenser (1882) III. n. xciii, Upon Ro*a- 
lindc . . an affection of thedemigoddess-smp . . Is . . charged. 

Demi-gorge (de’mbgpjd^). Fortif. [Demi- 
5.] That part of the internal polygon from the 
angle of the curtain to the centre of the bastion 
(or point where the lines of the two adjacent cur- 
tains intersect) ; forming half of the gorge or en- 
trance of the bastion. 

1706 in PiiiLUPsfcd. Kersey). 1755T. Forbes in C. Gist’s 
Jmls. (1803) x$x The length of the Curtains is about 30 feet, 
and the Demigorgc of the Bastions about eighty. *831 
J. S ; Macau lay Field Fortif. 29 Vauban strengthened the 
continued line with redans placed 260 yards apart, having 
30 yards of demigonge, and 44 yards of capital. 1859 F. A. 
Griffiths Arid. Alan. (1862) 2 67 Set off 40 yards on each 


bide of the re-entering angle of the counterscarp for their 
dcmi-gorges. 

+ ^migraine. Obs. [a. OF. demigraine 
pomegranate: cf. F. grenade pomegranate, also 
name of a stuff.] Name of some textile fabric. 

1540 l.d, Trcas. Accts. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
*302 To be ane cote to the Fwle, vi quarteris Deme-grane 
and vi quarteris Frenche fallow. 
tDomigrane. Obs. [a. F. demigraine 
(Cotgr.), var. of migraine , mea.L. d emigrant a, for 
L. he mi crania, a. Gr. ijfutsp&vioy pain on one side 
of the head.] »Hemicrania. 

c 1400 Lanfranc* s Cirurg. 301 And for demigrania hou 
schalt lete blood in ^ctcmplis of his heed . . 1 hadde a ?ong 
man . . J>at hadde demigrayn of hoot cause. 

t Do migrate, v . Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
demigrdre to migrate from, depart, f. De- I. 2 + 
migrate to Migrate.] intr. To remove to another 
place or dwelling ; to migrate. 

x6«3 Cockeram, Demigrate , to change houses. 1651 Biggs 
New Disp. F 288 Hath it demigrnted to another place? 

1 fence f ©emigration. 

16*3 Cockeram, Demigration , a changing of places, or 
houses. iM Bp. Hall Quo VadisJ § 23 Arc wee so foolish 
that . . wee will needs bring upon our selues . . the curse 
of Cain . . that is, of demigmtion ? 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. v, The reason . . of this sudden acmigration. 

Demi-groat: sec Demi- 7. 
t De'xni-ha ke, -h&que. Obs. exc. Mist. Also 
9 domy-hag. [Demi- 4J A fire-arm used in the 
16th c. ; a smaller kind of Haque or Hackbut. 
Also called half haque, halfhagg. 

1^41 Act 33 Hen. VI II, c. 6 No person , . shall shotc in 
anic crossebowe, handeunne, haghut or demy hake.. [1549 
Compl. Scotl. vi. 41 Hagbutcs of croebe, half haggis, cufi 
verenis.] 1581 Lambardr Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 477 If any 
person have . . used or kept . . any hagbu^ or demyhakc. 
x8ox Strutt Sports & Fast. 11. i. 52 In addition to the hand- 
uns, I meet with other instruments of like kind . . namely 
emy hags, or hag butLs. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. -pdi The 
demihaque was a kind of long pistol, the butt-end of which 
was made to curve so as almost to become a semicircle. 

Demi-hearse: see Demi- 6. 

De-mi-htrnter. Watchmaking. [Demi- ii.] 
1884 F. T. Britten Watch f Clockrn. 80 [A] Demi Hunter 
*.(is] a Watch < use in which a gloss of about half the 
diameter of the hunting cover is let into it. 

t Demi-island. Obs. Also -iland. [Dkmi- 
n.] A peninsula. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxn. xxi. 822 Peloponnesus is a demie 
island I peninsula ]. 161A Raleigh Hut. World II. iv. vi, 

8 8. 245 He was kept vnaer sure guard in a dcmic-lland. 
1651-6* Hkylin Cosmogr. in. (1673)2/2 It is a demy-island, 
or Peninsula, environed on all sides with waters. 

Hence + Dtmi-l Elander, an inhabitant of a 
peninsula. 

a 1649 Ukumm. of Hawth. Fam. Episl. Wks. (1711) 146 
We can hordly repair unto you demi-islanders, without 
dancing and tossing on your arm of the sea. 

t Demi-iale. Obs. =prec. 

1609 Holland A turn. Marcell. xxii. viii. 200 That Biland, 
or demy Isle which the Sindi inhabit. x6xo — Camden's 
Frit. i. 189 From S. Michaels mount southward . . there is 
thrust forth a bi-land or demi- Isle. 1776 Micklk tr. Camoen's 
Lusiad 284 Southward sea-girt she forms a dcmi isle. 

Demi-jambe : see Demi- 3. 

Demijohn (demijd^). Forms : 8 demijan, 

9 demijean, demi -John, demijohn. [In F. dame- 

jeatrne (1694 Th. Corneille dame-jane , 1701 Fure- 
ixhxc Dame Jeanne, lit. ’Dame Jane*) ; soSp.dfcwa- 
juana (as if Dama Juana) ; mod.Pr., in different 
dialects, damajana, damajatio , damojano , dame- 
jano, dabajano , debajano ; Cat. damajana ; It. 
damigiana ; mod. Arabic dama - 

jatiaH, ddmaianat , etc. in 19th c. lexicons. 

The current Eng. form is the result of popular perversion 
as in * Rparrow-grass ' ; the earlier demijan , drmijean , ap- 
proach more closely to the F. and Romanic, whence the 
word was adopted. The original nationality and etymology 
of the word are disputed : sec Rev. A. L. May hew in Academy 
14 Get. 1893, Some have assumed the Arabic to be the source 
ot the Romanic forms, and have sought to explain this as of 
Persian origin, and derived from the name of the town 
Dantgh&n or Damaghiln , a commercial em- 

porium S.E. of the Caspian. But this is not supported by 
any historical evidence ; moreover, the word docs not occur in 
Persian dictionaries, nor in Arabic lexicons before the 19th c., 
and the unfixedness of its form (dflmijilnalt, ddmaj&tuch , 
damajilnat l damanj&nak) points, in the opinion of Arabic 
scholars, to its recent adoption from some foreign language, 
probably from Levantine use of It. damigiana. Assuming 
the word to be Romanic, some have taken the Provencal 
and Catalan forms as the starting-point, and conjectured for 
these cither a L. type *dlmididna from atmidium half (Alart 
in Rev. Lang. Rom. Jan, 1877), or the phrase di medi&na of 
middle or mean (size) (in illustration of which Darmesteter 
cites from a 13th c. tariff of Narbonne the phrase ’ampolas 
dc mieja megeira ’ = L. ampulla s di media mensUra). But 
these suggestions fail to explain the initial da- prevalent in 
all the lapgs. ; on account of which M. Paul Meyer (like 
Littrtf) thinks that all the Romanic forms are simply adapta- 
tions or transliterations of the French, this being simply 
Dame Jeanne 'Dame Jane*, as a popular appellation (cf. 
Bellarmine , greybeard, etc.). This is also most in accord- 
ance with the historical evidence at present known, since 
the word occurs in French in the 17th c., while no trace of it 
equally early has been found elsewhere.] 

A large bottle with bulging body and narrow neck, 
holding from 3 to 10 (or, in extreme cases, a to 15) 


| gallons, and usually cased in wicker- or rush-work, 
with one or two handles of the same, for convenience 
of transport. 

An ordinary size Is 5 gallons. Demijohns of clear glass, of 
ovate-quadrilateral section in the body (14 x 16 inches diam.), 
are employed to export vinegar and spirits to the West 
Indies, ana are in common household use in the islands. 
The name is sometimes also given to vessels of earthenware 
or stoneware similarly cased. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776', Dame-jeanm, a dc- 
mijan, or large bottle, containing about four or five gallons, 
covered with basket-work, and much used in merchant-ships. 
1803 Capt. Frllowes in Naval Chron. X. 183, 1 perceived 
one of the seamen emptying a demijean . . containing five 
gallons. [Not in Todd 1818, nor in Pantologia 1810.] 1848 
Webster, Demijohn, a glass vessel or bottle enclosed in 
wicker-work, x^s Dickens A mer. Notes (1850) 122/2 T wo 
large stone jars in wicker cases, technically known as demi- 
johns. 1839 Leisure Hour No. 406. 6a 6 Archy paraded 
round the table with a huge demijohn made of unglazed 
brick-earth. 1880 Times 7 May 3 The price paid for them 
was said to be a * demijohn ’ of rum. 1894 Letter fr. Messrs. 
Sc rut ton, Sons, 4 Co., We have at present 500 demijohns 
filled with vinegar going by one of our steamers to the West 
Indies. 

Comb . 1884 b. Oliphant Haifa (1887) 134 Cisterns. . some 
of them demijohn-shaped. 

Demi-lance (ae*mi,lans). Forms: 5 dexnye 
launce, 6 demy-, dome-, demi-, dimilaunoe, 
dimilance, 6-7 demy-, 6-8 demilance, 7 demi- 
launoe, 6-9 demi-lance, [a. F. demie lance (15th 
c. in Littr6) : cf. Demi- 3.] 

1 . A lance with short shaft, used in the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes (J Avrnon xxii. 487 Churlemagn . . 
helde a demyc launce in nys hande. 1563-87 Foxe A. A M. 
(1596) 307/1 Who in the waie stroke the Iora Gilbert Hum- 
sard such a blow with his demilance, that he feld both him 
and his horsse to the ground. 1598 Dki.onfy Jacks Netvb. 
ii. 43 Fiftic tall men .. demilances in their hands. 1697 
Dryden Virgil x 11. 1010 Light demi-lances from afar they 
throw, Fasten’d with leathern thongs to gall the foe. 1877 
Miss Yongk Cameos III. xxx. 301 He struck him speh a 
blow with hi* demi-lance as to unhorse him. 

attrib. 1658 J. Burbury Hist. Christina A lessandra 358 
His Holincs.se likewise ordered that five of his demy-lance 
men should every day wait by turns on her Msyesty. 

2 . A light horseman armed with a demilance. 
In the literal sense, obs. by 1600, exc. as historical ; 
in 1 7th c. often used humorously like * cavalier \ 

1544 Ckanmer in M. Burrows Worthies All Souls v. (1874) 
65 To send up one demy-launce well furnished. 1560 Dtum. 
Occurrentsi 1833)56 V" fute men and xviij® lycht horsemen 
and dimilanccs. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt . Brit . ix. xxi. 1 48 Nine- 
tcenc Knights, sixe hundred demi-Lances. 1631 Shirley 
Love's Cruelty in. ii. Be not angry, demi-lance. 1755 Carte 
Hist. Eng. IV. ssTne forces under his command consisting 
of 600 demilances, 200 archers on horsebackc, 3000 on foot. 
1849 J. Grant Kirkaldy of Gr. ix. 82 Kirkaldy with his troop 
of demi-lances accompanied this column of the army. 

Hence Demi-la‘no*r» Demi-lance 2. 

155a Huloet, Dimilaunccr or bearer of a dimilaunce, 
lancearius. i6a< Markham Souldiers Accid . 40 The 
second Troope of Horse were called Launders or Demi- 
launders. 1767 Entick London I. 452 A large body of 
demi-lancers in Bright armour. 

Demi-lase: see Demi- ii. 

Demi'litarise, v. [f- De- II. i + Military 

+ -IZE.] tram. To take away the military organ- 
ization from. (In quot. referring to the organization 
of the Austrian * military frontier ’). Hence Be- 

mLUtariiation. 

1883 A. J. Patterson in Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 1/2 Two out 
of the Croatian frontier regiments were demilitarized. But 
. .the Hungarians, .delayed the process of demilitarization. 

Demilune (de-mil'wn), sb. (a.) [a. F. demilune, 
in 1 6- 1 7th c. demie lune half moon ; cf. Demi- 10.] 
1 1 . gen. A 1 half-moon \ a crescent. Obs. 
a 1734 North Lives (1808) 1. 228 (D.) An immense mass of 
stone of the shape of a demilune, a 1734 — Exam. in. vii. 
$ 95/174°) 57® These stately Figures were planted in a 
Demilune about an huge Fire. 

2. Fortif. An outwork resembling a bastion with 
a crescent-shaped gorge, constructed to protect a 
bastion or curtain. 

1717-51 Chambers Cycl., Demi- Lune, Half Moon, in for- 
tification, an outwork . . consisting of two faces, and two 
little flanks. 1870 Daily News 26 Sept., Demi-lunes have 
been constructed before the gates of Paris. 

8. Physiol. Demilunes ( crescents ) of Giannuzzi 
or Heidenhain : certain crescent-shaped proto- 
plasmic bodies found in the salivary glands. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Demilune J Giannuzzi, a granular 
mass of protoplasm, of semilunar form, which forms part of 
the cell-contents of the salivary cells. 

B. ad / . Crescent-shaped, semilunar. 

1885 Proc. R. Soc. 19 Mar. 215 The demilune cells and the 
serous cells, which are present . . in the sub-maxillary gland 
of the cat. 

Demi-lustre, -mentonnidre, -metamor- 
phosis, -metope : see Dkmi- 8, 3, 12, 10. 
Demi-man : see Dxmi a. 

II Demi-moncUl (d*m/|m<?nd, de*mi|immd). [Fr. ; 
lit. * half-world *, 1 half-and-half society a phrase 
invented by Dumas the younger. Cf. Dxmi-bsp.] 
The class of women of doubtful reputation and 
social standing, upon the outskirts of Society.’ 
(Sometimes, though improperly, extended to in- 
clnde courtesans in general.) 
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i8ss Fraser's Mag . LI. 579 Hi* [Dumas'] Demi-Monde is 
tbe link between good ana bad society, .the world of com* 
promised women, a social limbo, the inmates of which, .are 
perpetually struggling to emcnre into the paradise of honest 
ana respectable ladies. 1884 Mrs. C. Prabd Zero xiv. The 
demi- Monde overflowed the Hdtel de Paris. 1893 N. V. 
Nation 37 Apr, 330/1 His province is the demi-monde, the 
Bohime of the modern Mttrger, the Paris of Zola ana the 
Naturalists. 

b. at t rib. or as ad/. 1864 Sala Quite Alone I. i. 10 * Is she 
demi-monde ? ' . . * Nobody knows T . 

Demi-natured : gee Demi- 14. 

Deminish, etc. : see Diminish, etc. 
t Demi-o'gtade, -ostage. Obs. Also 6 Sc. 
damyoatage. [a. OF. demit ostade, hostade , tsiadt , 
f. demi, -e half + ostade, hostade, austadt , ‘ the stuffe 
worsted or woosted* (Cotgr. 1611).] A stuff: 
apparently half-worsted half-linen, linsey-woolsey. 

*537 Dd. Trtas. Accts. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
aooTwa steikis of double Damyostage to hing about the 
Quein [at her funeral]. 1538 A herd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.), A 
hogtone of demyostage begareit with veluot. [1593 *r. 
Guicciardini' s Dtscr. Low Countreys 33 b, Sarges or Sayes, 
Worsteds, Demi-wosteds tit. os tat c , rnezzs os t ate 1 or Russels. 
1764 Anderson Orig. Commerce (1787) II. xia To England, 
Antwerp sent . . linen both fine and coarse, serges, demy 
ostades (quaere if not worsteds 7 ), tapestry. x88a Caulfkild 
& Saward Diet. Needlework^ Demyostage , a description of 
Taminy, or woollen cloth, formerly used in Scotland.] 

Demi-parallel : see Demi- 5. 
t Demi-parcel. Obs. [Dkmi- 7.] The half. 

a 159a Greene Alphonsus (i86t) 333 My tongue denies for 
to set forth The demi-parcel of your valiant deeds. 

Demi-pauldron, -pectinate, -pesade, 
-pike: see Demi- 3, 13, 6. 

Demi-pique (de-mi, pfk),*. {sb.) Also 7 -pick. 
[Demi- io.I 

A. adj. Of a saddle : 9 Half-peaked * ; having a 
peak of about half the height of that of the older 
war-saddle. 

B. as sb. A demi-pique saddle. 

1695 Loud. Gas. No. 3104/4 He had on a Dcmy-Pick 
Crimson Velvet Saddle. 1781 Earl Pembroke Milit . Equit. 
(1778) 9 To be as firm, to work as well, and be tjuite as much 
at nis ease [on the bare back] as on any demipique saddle. 
1771 Smollett Humph. C 7 . (1815) 3 Send Williams thither, 
with my saddle-horso and the demi pique. 1813 Scott 
Legend Montrose ii, His rider occupied his demlpiquc, or 
war-saddle, with an air that shewed it was his familiar seat. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv\\. (1850)450 Two stout ponies 
..ready saddled with old fashioned demipiques and large 
holsters at each of the saddle bows. 

De*mi-piqaed (-p*kt), a. Also 8 -peak’d, 
[f. prcc. + -ed.] = prec. A. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1 . x, He waH master of a very 
handsome demi-peak'd saddle, quilted on the seat with green 
plush. 1761 Earl Pembroke Milit. Equit. (1778) 17 Nobody 
can be truly said to have a seat, who is not equally firm on 
flat, or demipiqued saddles. 

Demi-placard, -placate, -pommada, -pre- 
misses: see Demi- 3, 6, 17. 
t De mi-pu ppet. Obs. [Demi- io.] A half- 
sized or dwarf puppet. 

1610 Shakh. Temp. v. i. 36 You dcmy-Puppets, that By 
Moone-shinc doe the greene sowre Ringlets make. 

Demi-quaver, -relief: see Demi- 9, 12. 
Demi-rep (de-mi, rep). Also -rip. [f. Demi- i i 
+ * rep) for reputation / mentioned by Swift Polite 
Conversation , Introd. p. li, among ‘some abbre- 
viations exquisitely refined,* then in current use. 
Cf. also reputable , in common use in x8th c. in 
sense ‘honourable, respectable, decent*, and dis- 
reputable . ] A woman whose character is only 
half reputable ; a woman of doubtfut reputation 
or suspected chastity. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. ix. He had yet no knowledge 
of that character which is vulgarly called a demirep, that is 
to say, a woman that intrigues with every man sne likes, 
under the name and appearance of virtue . . in short, whom 
every body knows to be what no body calls her. 1754 Con- 
noisseur No. 4, An order of females lately sprung up .. 
usually distinguished by the denomination of Demi-Reps ; 
a word not to dc found in any of our dictionaries, a 1764 
Lloyd Poems, A Tale , Yenus . . The greatest demirep above. 
1831 Lvtton Godoiph . 57 A coaxing note from some titled 
demirep affecting the De Stael. x88 1 Athenaeum ia Nov. 
631 His heroine appears . . more of the demirep than has 
been commonly known. 

attrib. 1784 New Spectator XX. 4/x Adepts in the demi- 
rip language. 1841 Edin . Rev. LX XIII. 383 Women of the 
demirep genus, iransf. 1883 A. Gilchrist Life IK Blake 
I. 09 T ne now dingy demi-rep street. 

Hence Demlrrpdom, the domain or world of 
demi-reps 5 the demi-monde. 

1839 Carlyle in Froude Life in London 1 . vi. is8 , 1 do not 
see well what good I can get by meeting him much, or Lady 
B and demirepdom. 

De-’mi-reve-tment. Fortif. [a. F. demi-re - 
vitement : see Demi- 5.] A revetment or retaining 
wall for the face of a rampart, which is carried not 
to the top, but only aa high as the cover in front 
of it, leaving the rest as an earthen rampart at the 
natural slope. So Dexni-r • V8 *tt«d ppl. a. (see 
quot). 

1837 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 108 At Meapila and 
Larissa, the walls were demi-revetted, or laced with stone 
only half way up ; namely about 50 feet from the bottom of 
the ditch. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Demi-retntment. 
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DtmigAbla (dfmoi'z&b’l), a. [f. Demise v. + 
•able.} Capable of being demised. 

1837 Sir H. Grimstonk in Croke Reports I. 499 The land 
. . was. .copyhold land, and demisable in fee. 1787 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 07 That they have been demised, or de- 
misable, by copy of court roll immemorially. 1818 Cki’isb 
Digest (cd. a) IV. 306 It was contended that the manor nnd 
fishery were not demisable under the power, as no rent was 
thenpaid for them. 

tDemi'aal. Obs. [f. Demise ».] What is 
demised : = Demise i b. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. «J3 3/a He only got a Broken 
Pate. Turn’d out to Grass from all DetnisaU. Ibid. No. 
56 3/1 Or on the Sex spent your Dcmisals, And therefore 
seek to make Reprizals. 

II De'mi-aang. Law. [Fr.l Half-blood. 

[1373-1708 Termes de la Ley (as Anglo-French) Hnlfc 
blooae. Demy sancke ou sangue.] 1797-18*0 Tomlins 
Laws Diet. Demy-sangut , half-blood [a* in j brothers of the 
half-blood, because they had not both one father and mother. 
1813 Cradbe Techn. Dnt. 

Demi*sap. Fortif. [Demi- 5.] A Sap, or 
trench of approach, with a single parapet. 

*706 Lond. Gat. No. 4251/a We began the Demi-Saps on 
the Right nnd Left. < 1708 Ibid. No. 4467/3 A Demy-Sap 
was begun from the Right of the Attack on the Right. 

Demise (dAnsrz), sb. [app. of Anglo-Fr. 
origin : demise or desmise is not recorded in OF., 
but is regularly formed as the fern. sb. from pa. pple. 
of desmettre , dime tire, to send away, dismiss, reft. 
to resign, abdicate : cf. F. prise, remise . In Eng- 
lish, the prefix being identical with L. de -, there 
is a manifest tendency to ticat it as De- I. 1, as if 
to ‘ hand down* or ‘ lay down* were the notion.] 

1 . Law. Conveyance or transfer of an estate by 
will or lease. 

1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VUI , c. 18 9 a All DymyNes, Iveses 
rclcscs. .made, .by her or to her. 1387 Lady Stafiord in 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 210 Nor [shall] any hindcrauncc 
growe to thrim by this demize. 1638 Sandfrson Strut, II. 
94 In a demise a man parteth with more of his interest ; he 
transmitteth together with the possession, the use also or 
fruit of the thing letten or demised. 1817 W. Sflwyn Law 
Nisi Print (cd. 4) II. 1120 Plaintiff held hy virtue of a de- 
mise. 1878 Diguy Real Prop. v. § j. 206 The prooer mode 
of granting an estate for years at common law is by words 
of demise followed by tbe entry of the lessee, 
f b. The estate demised. Obs. rare, 
at 660 Hammond Wks. 1 . 723 (R.), I conceive it ridiculous 
to make the condition of an indenture something that is 
necessarily annext to the possession of the demise. 

2 . Transference or devolution of sovereignty, as 
by the death or deposition of the sovereign ; usually 
in phr. demise of the crown. 

hWjAct 1 Edw. VI, c. 7 Preamb. , Which Actions, .by the 
Death or Demise of the Kings of this Realm have been dis- 
continued. 1660 Bond Scut. Reg. 58 The King hath a per- 
petual succession, and never dyeth ; For in Law it is called 
the demise of the King, and there is no Intcr-rcgnum.l 1889 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 299 That King James .. had by 
demise abdicated liimself and wholly vacated his right. 
1714 Swift Present State 0/ Affairs, The regents apDointed 
by parliament upon the demise of the crown. 1783 Black- 
stone Comm. 1. 349 When Edward the Fourth .. was 
driven from his throne for a few months . . this temporary 
transfer of his dignity was denominated his demise. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 534 The unexpected demise of the 
crown changed the whole aspect of affairs. 1857 Sir J, F. 
W. Herschel Essays 615 Demise of the chair. 

3 . Transferred to the death or decease which 
occasions the demise of an estate, etc.; hence, 
popularly, ** Decease, death. 

1734 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. ii. 7 Her father’s con- 
siderable estate, on his demise, .went with the name. 1799 
Med. Jml. 1 . 206 Wc lament the early demise of this favourite 
friend of science. !846 M°Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire li 854) 
I. 417 To trace their lives from the moment of their birth, 
marking the exact period of the demise of each individual. 
1878 Gladstone Prim . Homer 43 The Odyssey does not 
bring us to the demise of Odusseus. 

fig. 1839 Times 13 May, After the ostensible demise of 
the outward cabinet. i8w> T. L. Peacock Wks. (1875) III. 
473 The demise of that periodical prevented the publication. 

DemiM (dAnsi'z), v. [f. Demise sb. J 
1 . Law . ( [trans .) To give, grant, convey, or trans- 
fer (an estate) by will or by lease. 

1480 Bury Wills (t 850) 64 By oure chartrc beryng the date 
of thces presenter have dimised, assigned, deliuered . . to 
Henri Hardman clerk, William Duffeld. .the forseid mancr. 
1495 Act ix Hen. VII , c. 61 § 1 To lette and demyse fermes 
ther for the terme of vij yere and undir. 1587 Lady Staf- 
ford in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. ao8 Woods . . to be 
demised to a yong man. *681 J. Stephens Procurations 38 
Afterwards Q. Eli*. . . did demise the said Commandcry 
and Rectory to Dr. Forth. *733 Neal Hist, Punt. II. 7 
For demising away the Impropriations annexed to Bishop- 
ricks and Colleges. 1844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 445 
This word demise operates as an absolute covenant for the 
quiet enjoyment of the lands by the lessee. 

b. 1 o convey or transfer (a title or dignity) ; esf. 
said of the transmission of sovereignty, aa by tne 
abdication or death of the sovereign. 

1870 Cotton Espemon 1. 1. 37 His Majesty would have 

¥ ’.ven them in Sovereignty, and have demis r d to him the 
itle of the Crown. jLACkstone Comm. I. 349 When 

we say the demise of the crown, we mean only that . . the 
kingdom is transferred or demist to his successor. 189a 
G. B. Smith Hist. Eng. Parlt. II. ix. 11 30 He therefore 
recommended the Convention to declare that James II had 
voluntarily demised the crown. 

O. inlr . To pass by bequest or inheritance. 

*8*3 Grsvills Mem. (1874) 1 . 64 Now arose a difficulty— 
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whether the property of tho late King demised to the King 
or to the Crown. 

1 2. gen. To convey, transmit ; to ‘ lease \ Obs. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 347 What Honour, Canst 

thou demise to any childe of mmcT ax 660 Hammond Wks. 
IV. xiv. (R.), Upon which condition his reasonable toul is at 
his own conception demised to him. 

1 3. To let go ; to dismiss. Obs. 

<1x541 Wyatt Defence Wks, (1861) p. xxxiv, (What] the 
King and bin Council thought in this matter when they de- 
mised Mason at his first examination, and for the small weight 
there was cither against him or me. 134a Udall hrasm. 
Apoph. 1 91 a, ’1 he Thebancs he demised and let go at their 
libertce. c 1610-15 Lives Women Saints »4t 'J lint wenrie 
bones may be refreshed, And wasted minde* redressed, And 
griefe demUd that it oppressed. 

4. inlr. To resign tne crown ; to die, decease, rare. 

17*7 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. x. 103 When Shaw 
Abbas demised, his Son Shaw Tomas succeeded him 1783 
Cowpfr Lett. 31 May, The Kings, .must go on demising to 
the end of the chapter. 

Hence Demi'sed ppl. a., Demi ‘sing vbl. sb. 

1547 in Vicary's A not. (1888) App. iii. 131 Tbe orderingc, 
bcbtowmge, scllinge, dymysyng . . of the late parishe 
churches. .5S7H. Hovendkn hi Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I. 311 The demising of Alsolne C'olledg Woodcs. x68a Ettq, 
Elect. Sheriffs 33 It is plainly tmplyeu in the Demised and 
Confirmed things and customs. 1878 Djgby Real Prop. 1 1. 
380 To pay the rent or to repair the demised premises. 

De'mi-sea son, a. [ad. F. demi-saison v also 
in Eng. use), ns in robe de demi-saison, a dress in- 
termediate between a winter and a summer dress.] 
Of costume : Of a style intermediate between that 
of the nast and that of the coming season. 

[1760 in Jev*e G. Srlwyn Conlemps. II. (1882) 380 
(Stant.), 1 . .wish to know . . if it is to be a demi sai\on or 
a winter velvet. 1883 Daily Tel. 18 Jan. 2 (ibid ), Tbe 
demi-saison costume. | 1890 Daily Neivs 24 Mar. 6/1 The 
demi-scason cape that is most largely worn. 189a Ibid. 15 
Oct. 7/3 Bonnets. .a»c still demi-scason in style. 

Demi-aemi (dc miiscmi), a. [f. Demi- 13 + 
Semi- half : prob. taken from demi semiquaver : 
see next.] lit. Half-half, i.e. quarter ; but usually 
a contemptuous diminutive. 

1805 W. Tavlok in Ann. Rcx>. III. 312 The demi-semi 
statesmen of the present age. 184a Miai.l in Nonconf. II. 
409 Deini.semi-.saciamentari.uuMn. 1874 Hi,i i\s Soc. Puss. 
vii. (1875^ 98 Half men, * demi-semi ’ men, were, .of no use. 

Demisemiquaver (dc-mhsc-mljkw^ voj). 
Music . [Demi- 9.] A note of half the value of 
a semiquaver ; the symbol for this note, resembling 
a quaver, but with three hooks instead of one. Also 
attrib., as in demisemiquaver rest. 

1708 Phili ips (ed. Kersey), Demi-semi-quaver , tbe least 
Note in Musick. i8sa T. L. Peacock Maid Marian (1837) 
176 The song of the choristers died away in a shake of 
demisemiquavers. 1848 Rimuault First Bk. Piano 55 The 
i demisemiquaver Rest has three crooks turning to the left. 

Demi-86'mitone. Music, rare. [Demi- 9.] 

| Half a semitone ; a quarter- tone. 

1866 Engfl Nat. Mus. ii. 37 Councillor Tilcsius informs 
us that the natives of Nuknhiva . . distinctly intone demi- 
semitones (quarter-tones) in their vocal perfoimunccs. 

Demi-sheath (de-mi, J/ J>). Entom. [Cf. Dkmi- 
3.] A half-sheath; i.e. one of the two channelled 
organs of which the tubular sheaths, covering the 
ovipositors or stings of insects, arc composed. 
Demi-sphare, a hemisphere : see Demi- io. 
Demigg (dftnrs), a. [ad. L. dc miss- us let 
down, lowered, sunken, downcast, lowly, pa. pple. 
of demittfre to Demit. Cf. It. demisso ‘demissc, 
base, submisse, faint * Florio, F. d/mis out of joint, 
OF. desmis , also ‘ submitted, humble, submissiuc * 
(Cotgr.).] 

fl* Submissive, humble, lowly; also in bad sense, 
Abject, base. Obs . or arch. 

* 57 * J- Jones Bathes of Bath 11. 10 a, So demissc of 
nature. 1581 Sayile Tacitus' Hist . 1. Iii. (1591) 30 Among 
the seuerer sort Vitellius was thought base and demissc. 
1396 .Spenser Hymne Heavenly Love 136 He downe de- 
scended, like a most demissc And abiect thrall. x6ia R. 
Sheldon Serrn. St. Martin's 9 Spoken vndcr correction of 
faith, and with demiase reuerente. 1649 Jkk. Tayior Gt. 
Exernp. Ad Sec. xv. $ 6 Sullen gestures or detniss be- 
haviour. [s888 cf. DuMisSNK&a.] 

1 2. lit. Hanging down. Obs. 
a 1893 Urquhart Rabelais 11, . xxviii. 337. 

+ 3. Of the head or countenance : Hanging down, 
cast down, downcast. Obs, 

*586 Bright Melanch. xx. ,21 Countenance demisse, nnd 
hanging downe. # 1634 Ppacham Gentl. E.\cn. 1. v,i, 33 
Giving him a demissc and lowly countenance, 
f 4. Of sound : Subdued, low. Obs. rare. 

1848 Gaule Cases Consc. 129 A demisse hollow muttering. 

6. Bot. Depressed, flattened. 

Demiggion 1 (dAnr/an). [ad. L. de miss ion- etn, 
n. of action from detnittfre : sec Demiss, Demit 1 .] 
1. Abasement, lowering, degradation. Now rare, 
a t628 Mrde Disc. Matt. xi. 29 wks. (1673) 1. 158 Adored 
with the lowest demission of mind. i6gt-g Norris Preset. 
Due. 171 This Demission of the Soul. [1883 American VI. 
214 Their omission or their demission to a lower rank.] 

1 2. Dejection, depression, lowering of spirits or 
vitality. Obs. 

1898 B Lovmr Glossosrr., Demission , an abasement, faint- 
ness, abating. 1678 Norris ColL Misc. ( 1699) 141 Heaviness 
and demission of Spirit. 1719 Wodrow Corr , (1843) II. 451 
Temptations to demission. 
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+ 3 . lit. Lowering, putting or Ending down. 

1708 Brit . Apollo No. 73. 21 A . . Demission of his Leg. 
174s ‘ Betterton * Eng. Stag* v. 65 The Demission or 
hanging down of the Head. 

[a. F. dhnission , in OF. des- 
tntssion, ‘a demission, deposition, resignation, dis- 
mission, forgoing * (Cotgr.), n. of action from OF. 
desmetre, answering to late L. *dismissio f for dT- 
missio , whence the equivalents Dimisnion, Dih- 
mihmio.v. P'rom the identity of the prefix with L. 
dc-, there is n tendency in English to take the literal 
sense as * laying down* (De- i).] 

1 . The action of putting away or letting go from 
oneself, giving up, or laying down (esft. a dignity 
or office) ; resignation, relinquishment, abdication. 

* 577*87 Holinshkd Citron. II. 391/1 Concerning the 
queenes demission of hir crowne. and resignation thereof 
made to hir sonne king James the sixt. Ibid. III. 504/2, 
I shall neuer repugne to this resignation, demission or 
yeelding vp. 16. . K. L'Estrance (J.), Inexorable rigour is 
worse than a lasche demission of sovereign authority. . l 7 & 
Cami R Ormonde II. 519 Aimly to his Majesty for a demis* 
sion of his charge. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) VI. xi. 
vi. 466 That the Cardinals were at liberty to receive that 
voluntary demission of the popedom. 

t b. fig . Relinquishment of life ; death. Ohs. 

*735 Thomson Liberty m. 458 And on the bed of peace 
his ashes laid : A grace which I to Ins demission gave. 

1 2 . lit. Letting down. Ohs. 

<1x664 F. Hicks in Jasper Mayne tr. Lucan 11. 305 Being 
King of the Gods, and able, by the demission of a coard, to 
draw up earth, and sea. 

3 . Sending away, dismission, ran. 
x8xi C*rott. in Ann. Keg. 428 No particular period is 
fixed for a demission. 18*4 Lady Granville Letters (1894) 
I. 396 Chateaubriand’s demission was., sudden and un- 
expected. 

1 4 . ? Order for release. Ohs. 

*554 Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 166 The 
demyssyons of y" corte for y» men that where putt in there. 

Demi'ssion&ry, aA rare -°. [Sec Demis- 
sion 1 and -ary. J ‘ Tending to lower, depress, or 
degrade* (Webster 1864). 

Demi'Sflionazy, a* ran-*. (See Demis- 
sion - and -ARY. Cf. F. ddmissiontmirei] Pertaining 
to the transfer or conveyance of an estate. 

>864 in Wkwstkr. 

Demi ssionixe, v. [Dk- II. I.] tram. To 
deprive of its character as a mission. 

1883 St. James's Gas. 19 Apr. 3 To prevent them from fall- 
ing into foreign hands and becoming dc-misMoni/ed. 

t Demi»si ve, a. obs. [f. L. demiss -, ppl. 
stem of demit tire (Demit t>J) + -ivk.] Downcast ; 
humble, submissive ; ~ Demiss i, 3. Ilcncc 

Demlaeivoly adv. 

i6aa Re lat, Mogul's Kined. in Harl. Misc. (1808) I. 2^9 
But Sir Thomas Roe. .would not so much derogate from his 
place, to abase himself so dcmissivcly. 1630 Loro Banians 
72 They pray with demissive eyelids, a 1763 Shknstone 
Eisay*, A Yision. Wks. 1764 II. 121 The subjects, very 
orderly, repentant, and demissive. 

+ Demi’flsly, adv. Ohs . [f. Demiss a. + -ly 2 .] 
Submissively, humbly ; abjectly, basely. 

1598 Florio, Kemissamente , demislie, rcmislic, basely, 
cowardly. 1617 Hieron Wks. II. 300 To thinke ho deinihsely 
and vn worthily of it selfe. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
11. 130 He most demisely besccchcth . . he might now haue 
experience of her merciful lenity. 

+ Dexui*Mn688. Obs , or arch. [f. as prec. 

+ -ness.] Dejectedness, submissiveness, humility, 
abased manner. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 147 Cato . . blamed them for their 
demissnesse. 1649 Bulwer Pathomvot. 11. v. 168 Exhibiting 
an humble reverence, with a sweet demis&eness. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Comnnu , III. lxxxvii. 161 A kind of independence 
of manner . . very different from the demissness of the hum- 
bler classes of the Old World, 
t Demi’SSOry f a. Ohs. Variant of Dimissoky : 
cf. Demit v . 2 

<f 1631 Donne Ignat. Conch (1635) its Accompany them 
with Certificates, and Demissory fetters. 1708 I. Chamber- 
i.aynr St. Gt . Brit. t. hi. 1(1743) x 43 He must have Letters 
Dcmissory from the Bishop. 

Demi-suit : see Demi- 3. 

Demit (dftni't), v.l [ad. L. demit the to send, 
put, or let down, to cast down, lower, sink, f. De- 
I. 1 + tnittlfrc to send, etc. Cf. OF. demetre in same 
sense.] 

1 . trans. To send, put, or let down ; to cause to 
descend ; to lower. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxv, If they decline 
their necke to the ground, they presently demit and let fall 
the same [their train], ijri* Falconer Shigiur. 1. 226 These 
soon demitted stay-sails next ascend. 1885 R. W. Dixon 
Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 442 This bill seems not to have been 
demitted by the peers. 

f 2 . fig. To bring down, lower ; to let down, 
humble, abase. Ohs. 

x6xs W. Sc later Key (1629) 64 To whose capacitie though 
it haue pleased the Lord to demit himself [etc.]. a 16x9 
Fotherry A theom. Pref. (162a) 18 The highest points, 
which 1 haue carefully indeauoured to stoop and demitte, 
euen to the capacitie of the very lowest. 1696 Jeanbs 
Mixt. Schol. Dtv . 103 By taking on him the nature of nun 
. • he demitted, or humbled hlmselfe 1668 Norris Theory 
Love 173 When she. being Heaven-born, demits her noble 
self to such earthly drudgery. 
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1 8 . ? To laydown at a supposition ; to suppose. 
*55$ /• Heywood Spider \ F. xlii. 29 Let vs here demit : 
one spider and ten fitse All lyke honest : who seeing two 
sew at law, [etc.]. 

Demit, v.' L [ad. F. domett- re, in OF. desmet-re. 
de smelt-re, f. d/s-, di- L. dis- 4- me It re to send, 
put, etc. : taking the place of L. dimittbe to send 
away, dismiss, iclease, put away, let go, lay down 
(office), renounce, forsake, etc. ; cf. Dismiss and 
Dimit. Chiefly used by Scottish writers.] 

1 . trans . To let go, send away, dismiss, arch. 
1509 Friiii Ep. Chr. Rdr. Wk*. (1829) 473 That they, .be 
compelled (as 1‘huraoh was) to demit thy chosen children. 
xc8*-8 Hist . James IT (1804) 168 Thairefter he demittit 
thnme frielic to pas auhair they list. 1649 Bp. Guthrie 
Mem. (1703) 11 Mr. Jonn was demitted, ana Balmimnoch 
sent Prisoner to the Castle of Edinburgh. 1690 J. Mac- 
kenzie Siege London Derry 47/1 Walker [was] demitted, 
nnd Hainil reduced. 1829 Carlyle Mist. (1857) II- 33 Poor 
Longchamp, demitted, or rather dismissed from Voltaire’s 
service. 

t b. fig. To send away, remit, refer. Obs. 

1646 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 123 To the Scriptures 
doth God demit and send us for the tryall of opinions. 

+ 2 . To put away, part with, let go. Ohs. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1B88 I. 109 
He geuis ane expres command to the innocent woman de- 
mittand hir husband, to remain vnmariit or to be reconcilit 
to hir husband [marg. 1 Cor. 7]. 1678 R. Barclay Apol . 

Quakers ii. $ 10. 45 These, though they cease not to call 
upon God. do nevertheless demit the Spirit. 

3 . To let go, resign, give up, lay down (an office 
or dignity) ; to abdicate. 

X567 in Balfour Practichs (1754} 6 We [Mary Stewart] . . 
haue renuncit and demittit . . the gyding and gouerning of 
this our realme of Scotland. cx6xoSir J. Melvil Mem. 
(1735) x 85 The Queen’s Majesty had demitted the Govern- 
ment. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 26 [He] willingly demits 
his charge of President of Castile. X798 Dali as Amer. Law 
Rep. 1 . 107 Wc will, .not demit any part of her sovereignty. 
185s Neil Boyds Zion's Flowers Introd. 36 His cousin . had 
demitted the Principalship of the University. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Silt. Scot/. 361 An Office which he demitted in 

1606. 

b. ahsol. To give up office; to resign. 

X719 Wodrow Cotr. (1843) II. 451 Greatly tempted to 
demit. 1818 Slott Rob Roy ix, I advise him to get another 
clerk, that’s all, for I shall certainly demit. 1865 Carlyle 
Eredk. Ct. VI. xvi. ix 238 La Mettrie had to demit ; to get 
out of France rather in a hurry. 1880 Daily Tel. 30 Nov., 
But the Ritualists will neither submit nor demit. 

1 4 . To convey by lease, demise. Ohs. 

*774 Petit, in A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock App. iii. 304 
In feu-farm let and demitted. 

t 5 . To send out. Ohs. 

[Perhaps belongs to Drmit tO, from De- I. 2,] 

1671 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xvi. (ed. 6 i6i>, This. . 
is rather generated in the head, and perhaps demitted and 
sent from thence by salival conducts and passages. 1756 
P. Browne Jamaica 191 The rib . . tapers from the base to 
the top . . demitting its connected ribs or foliage equally on 
both sides. 

De'mi-tint. Painting. ? Obs. [Demi- i i .] 
A half tint; a tint intermediate between the ex- 
treme lights and strong shades of a painting ; 
applied also to broken tints or tertiary colour- 
shades. 

* 75 \Grav*s-Inn Jrnl. No. 59 The 7 ’ouch, which so skil- 
fullyblenjs different Colours, .is called by the Painters the 
Demi-tint. 1798 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts XVI. 287 
Those demi-tints which conduce so much to the brilliancy 
of a picture. ci8ix Fuseli Led. Art v. (1848) 467 He 
docs not sufficiently connect with breadth of demi-tint the 
two extremes of his masses. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 146 
They have none of the demi-tints to study. 

Hence Do mi-tinted a . 

x8a8 Examiner 357/1 Cream-coloured and demi-tinted city 
and mid-distance. 

Demi-toilet : see Demi- 1 2. 

Da mi-tone. ? Obs . [Demi- 9, 11 : cf. Fr. de mi- 
ton] a. Painting. -Demi-tint. b. Music. « 
Semitone. 

x8ta R. H. in Exatnitier 4 May 283/1 The yellowish grey 
demi-tone which covers the trees across the middle or the 
canvass. x8»8 in Webster. 

tDemitnna. Ohs. »Demi-tonr b. 

1598 Florio Semitone , a demit une, or halfe note in 
musicke. 

Demiurge (dc’mitnd#, drmi-). [mod. ad. Gr. 
tiijfuovpy-os (Latinized demturgus)> lit. public or 
skilled worker, f. bipuos of the people, public + 
’*pyoi, -working, worker : cf. F. demiurge. The 
Gr. and Lat. forms demiurgoa, -urgua (dfmi-, 
demi|d jgfls), were in earlier use* (So in 16th c* F. 
demiourgon , Rabelais.)] 

1 . A name for the Maker or Creator of the world, 
in the Platonic philosophy; in certain later systems, 
as the Gnostic, conceived as a being subordinate 
to the Supreme Being, and sometimes as the author 
of evil. 

1878 Cudworth Intel l. Syst. 259 Zeus . . in Plato . . some- 
times . . is taken for the DemiurgusorOpificer of the World, 
as in Cratylus. 1793 T. Taylor Plato , Introd. to Timet us 
402 By the demiurgus and father of the world we must 
understand Jupiter. 1840 Browning Sordello v. 100 * Better/ 
say you, * merge At once all workmen in the demiurge.* 1867 
J. H. Stirling tr. Schwegleds Hist. Philos, (ed. 8) 83 
l Plato) Demiurgus, by model of the eternal ideas, has 
fashioned it [the world] in perfection. 1873 Whitney OrUnt, 


Stud. 94 The Hindu supreme God is. .separated by a whole 
series of demiurges from all care of tne universe. tS8s 
Farrar Early Chr. II. 356 The Manichees subsequently 
argued, that there were two Gods— one the supreme and 
illimitable Deity . . the other a limited and imperfect De- 
miurge. 

2. Gr. Hist. The title of a magistrate in certain 
ancient Greek states, and in the Achaean League. 

[1600 Holland Livy xxxu. 823 (Stanf.), He was a de- 
miurgus.] 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. lxi. 102 The num- 
ber of the demiurges seems, .to have been limited to ten. 

trantf. 2883 Sir H. Taylor Autobiog. II. 39 Such pres- 
sures of official work . . had become frequent since the 
retirement of the Demiurge, James Stephen* 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Demiurgeous a., of the 
nature of a demiurge ; Demiu rgiam, the doctrine 
of a demiurge ; Demin ’rgus-etaip. 

x88a Stevenson Familiar Studies Prcf. 15 Our demiurge- 
ous Mrs. Grundy smiles apologetically on Its victims. 1880 
A. Gray Lett. (1893) 695, I am amused at Professor . . .'s 
substitution of demiurgism for evolution. x886 in Century 
Mag. XXXII. 116 Tne prowling theosophies and demiur- 
gisms that swarm in from the limbo of unreason. 1843 
Carlyle Past <4 Pr. iv. vlii. (1872) 253 Unheard-of De- 
miurgus-ships, Priesthoods, aristocracies. 

Deuiurffio (demi^ id^ik, df-), a. [ad. Gr. 

9r)fuovpyu<-fo t f. brjptovpyhs : see -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to the Demiurge or his work ; creative. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 306 Amelius . . supposeth 
these three Minds and Demiurgick Principles of his to be 
both the same with Plato’s * Three Kings * and with Orpheus 
his * Trinity ’. 1793 T. Taylor Plato , Introd. to Timmus 

370 He places over the universe a demiurgic intellect and 
an intelligible cause. 1819 G. S. Faber Dispens. (1823) I. 
63 Adam will have been created in the course of the sixth 
demiurgic day 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech i. (1873) xx That 
the creation was the result of a fiat articulately spoken by 
tho demiurgic voice. 1879 J. J. Young Ceram. A rt 86 The 
scarabscus was the emblem of the demiurgic god Phtha. 

+ Demin rgfical, a. Ol>s. - piec. 

x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Defence 02 The demiurgical or in- 
strumental! mcancs, the word of God read or preached. 1653 
II. More Conjcct. Cabbal. (1713) 17a These two Principles 
. . the one Active or Demiurgical, the other Passive or 
Material. X678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 306 It is one and 
the same demiurgical Jupiter that is praised both by Orpheus 
and Plato. 179a T. Taylor tr. Comment. Proclus I. 58 
Demiurgical medicine. 

Hence Damlu rgioally adv. 

x8i6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 67 He demiurgi- 
cally renews the whole appearance of nature. x8<x — Many 
Mansions (1862) 102 God acted demiurgically through the 
intervention of a Material Body. 

Demiurgos, -us : see Demiurge. 

Demi- vambrace : see Demi- 3. 


Demi-vill. Constit. Hist . rare. [AF. demit 
vile half town or vill.] A half-vill or * town * ; 
the half of a vill (when this was divided between 
two lords) as a political unit. 

The Anglo-French word occurs frequently in the Statute 
cited, but in the Record ed. is translated halftoivn . 

r 1100 Stat. Exeter (V 14 Edw. I) Slat. 1 . 210 Les nuns de 
totes les vilcs, demie viles, e hamelez, ke sunt en son Wap', 
Hundred c Framhise [ transl . The names of all the Towns, 
Half-towns, nnd Hamlets, within his Wapentake, etc.]. 1765 
Bi.ackstone Comm. 1. Introd. iv. 111 The statute of Exeter, 
which makes frequent mention of entire vills, demi-vills, ana 
hamlets. 


Demi-vol .* see Demi- i. 


Demi- volte (de mi|VJult). Manage. [Demi- 6.] 
One of the seven artificial motions of a horse : 
a half- turn made with the fore legs raised. 

<1x648 Ld. Herbert Life (1886)71 Having a horse that 
was excellent in performing the. dcmivoltc. *808 Scorr 
Marm. iv. xxx, And making demi-volte in air. 1884 E. L. 
Anderson Mod. Horsemanship 11. xii. 131 The horse may 
be made to traverse in lines and denii-voltcs to the left. 

+ De mi-vow el. Obs. rare. A semi-vowel. 

x6xx Florio, Semiuocale , a demie vowell. 

Demi- wolf : see Demi- 11. 

De mi-wo:pld. ttonce-wd. « Demi-monde. 

186a Times 3 Sept, 5/5 The bye-world . . which the French 
call the demi-monde . .The demi- world or bye- world is an 
alluring theme. 

Demi-woeted: see Demi-obtade. 

t Demiicture. Obs . [f. De- I. « + Mix- 
ture.] Mixture of things which are themselves 
formed by mixture : cf. Decomposition I, Decom- 
pound. 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 337 The Intermediate 
Colours arc made by the Mixture ana Demixture of those 
Extreams. 


Demme, obs. form of Dim v. 

Dem-me, demmy, demn 1 see Dkm v .% 
Demmyt, obs. i. dammed : tee Dev vA 
Demobilize (dftxufr 'bibiz), V. [De- II. 1.] 
trans. To reduce from a mobilized condition ; to 
disband (forces) so as to make them not liable to 
be movea in military service. 

1882 Standard 23 Oct. 5/3 It has been decided to de- 
mobilise those Reserve men. *89* Times 15 Aug. 6/x The 
mobilized ships having first been inspected, will return to 
their respective ports and be demobilized forthwith. 

Hence D9mo'blliaa*tlo&, the action of demobiliz- 
ing, reduction of force* to a peace footing. 

1866 spectator 14 Apr. 397/a Austria has demanded the 
de-mobilization of the Prussian army. i8u Month. Exam . 
26 Aug. 5/4 An order .. for the demobilisation of the First- 
class Army Reserve. 
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DBMOOOBOON. 


DEMOCRACY. 


Democracy (dftnjrkr&si). Forms; 6*7 de- 
mooraoie, 6-7 (p) -entile, 7 (9) -orzty, T- -oraoy. 

t a. F. dbnocratte (-si), (Oresme 14th c.), a. med. 

dPmocratia (in 13th c. L. transl. of Aristotle, 
attrib. to William of Moerbeke), a. Gr. typoteparla 
popular government, £ tfjpot the commons, the 
people 4 * - Kpana in comb. = ttpbros rule, sway, 
authority. The latinized form Is frequent in early 
writers, and democratic , - craty , in 1 6—1 7th c.] 

1 . Government by the people ; that form of go- 
vernment in which the sovereign power resides in 
the people as a whole, and is exercised either 
directly by them (as in the small republics of anti- 
quity) or by officers elected by them. In mod. use 
often more vaguely denoting a social state in which 
all have equal rights, without hereditary or arbitrary 
differences of rank or privilege. 

[t$3S Elyot Gov. 1. ii, An other publique weale was amonge 
the Atheniensis, where equalitie was of astute amonge the 
people . . This inaner of gouemaunce was called in greke 
Democratia, in latine, Popularis potentia, in englisshe the 
rule of the comminaltie.] 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. xo8 
Dcmocracie, when the multitude have governement. s«8 
T. B. La Primaud. Pr. Acad. 549 Democratic, where free 
and poore men being the greater number, are lords of the 
'\Rememb. 067 Were 1 in Switzcr- 
1664 H. More Myst. 


estate. s6s8 Wither Brit. 

land I would maintaine Democrity. w ...... 

I nig. 5x4 Presbytery verges nearer toward Populacy or De* 
Diary May (Ravenna), What is . . 


mocracy. x8ax Byron . 
democracy ?— an aristocracy of blackguards. 1836 Gen, P. 
Thompson Exerc. (1843) IV. 191 Democracy means the 
community's governing through its representatives for its 
own benefit. 1890 Pall Mall G. 35 Nov. 3/1 * Progress of all 
through all, under the leading of the best and wisest was 
his [Mazzini's] definition of democracy. 

b. A state or community in which the govern- 
ment is vested in the people as a whole. 

1374 Whitgift Dr/. Aunsw. iii. Wks. (1851) I. 390 In re- 
spect that the people are not secluded, but have their interest 
in church-matters, it is a democraty, or a popular estate. 
1607 Topsbll Four/. Beasts (1658) 97 Dcmocraties do not 
nourish game and pleasures like unto Monarchies. 16x4 
Bp. H all Recoil. Treat. 733 Nothing . . can bee more dis- 
orderlie, then the confusion of your Dcmocrade, or popular 
.state. 1671 Milton P '. R. iv. 269 Those ancient whose re- 
sistless eloquence Wielded at will that fierce democraty. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 343 In the ancient democracies 
tne public business was transacted in the assemblies of the 
people. 1804 Syd. Smith Mor. Philos, xvi. (1850) 237 In the 
fierce and eventful democraties of Greece and Rome. i88v 
Jowett Thucyd. I. 117 We are called a democracy, for 
the administration is in the hands of the many and not of 
the few. 


O. Jig. 

1807 Wai.kington opt. Glass 8a Tyrannizing as it were 
over the Democratic of base and vulgar actions, a 163 a 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. ix. xi. (1831) 410 In wicked men there is 
a democracy of wild lusts and passions. 1883 J. M artineau 
Types Eth. Th. I. 27 AH these .. are not left side by 
side ns a democracy of real being. 

2 . That class of the people which has no here- 
ditary or special rank or privilege ; the common 
people (in reference to their political power). 

i8R7 Hallam Const. Hist, (1876) II. xii. 453 The power of 
the democracy In that age resided chiefly in the corporations. 

Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 151 The portion 
of the people whose injury is the most manifest, have got or 
taken the title of the ‘democracy*. For nobody that has 
taken care of himself^ is ever, in these days, of the demo- 
cracy. .The political life of the English democracy, may be 
said to date from the aist of January 1841. 1868 Mill in 

Eng. jr Ireland Feb., When tne democracy of one country 
will join hands with the democracy of another, 

3 . Democratism, rare. 

>838 Miss Mulock J. Halifax 244 It seems that demo- 
cracy is rife In your neighbourhood. 

4. U. S. politics, a. The principles of the Demo- 
cratic party ; b. The members of the Democratic 
party collectively. 

x8ss H. Ci ay Priv . Corr. ixa. I am [alleged to be] a de- 
serter from democracy. <848 N. V. Herald 13 Tune (Bart- 
lett), The election of 1840.. was carried by. .false charges 
against the American democracy. >868 in G. Rose Gt. 
Country 354 That resolution adopted by the Maine Demo- 
cracy in State Convention at Augusta. 1891 Lowells Poems, 
Biglow P., Note 301 One of tne leaders of the Northern 
Democracy during the war, and the presidential nominee 
against Lincoln in 1864. 

Democrasian, var. of Democratian Ohs. 


Democrat (de'm^ikrset). Also 8 -orate, [a. 
F. dtmocratc (1790 in Hatzf.), formed from dtmo* 
cratie Democracy, on the model of aristocrate .] 

1 . An adherent or advocate of democracy ; orig. 
one of the republicans of the French Revolution of 
1 790 (opposed to aristocrat). 

1790 Hist. Europe in Ann. Ret, 119/3 The democrates 
had already stripped the nobility of all power. 1791 Gibbon 
Misc. Works (1814) I* 34° Even our democrats are more 
reasonable or more discreet, a 1794 — A utobiog. Wks. 1798 
I. x8x The clamour of the triumphant democrates. 3840 
Carlyle Heroes vi, Napoleon, In his first period, was a true 
Democrat. 18&1 Helps Comp. Solit. ii. (1874) 15 Too affec- 
tionate a regard for the people to be a democrat. 

2 . U.S. politics. A member of the Democratic 
party : see Democratic a. 

1798 Washington Let. Writ. 1893 XIV. 103 You could as 
soon scrub the blackamore white as change the principle of 
a profeat Democrat. 1809 Kendall Trav. IIL 1 *. 5 A demo- 
crat is an anti-federalist. 1847 H. Clay Pnv. Corr. 544 
He must say whether he is Whig or Democrat. s888 


Bryce Amer. Commw, II. m. liii. 333 One of these two 
parties carried on, under the name of Democrats, the dogmas 
and traditions of the Jeffersonian Republicans. 

3. [AS. A light four-wheeled cart with several 
seats one behind the other, and usually drawn by 
two horses. 4 Originally called democratic wagon 
(Western and Middle U.S.) \ Cent. Diet. 

tSpoS.J . Duncan Soc . Departure 36 The vehicle was, in the 
language of the countiy, a * democrat*, a high four-wheeled 
cart, painted and varnUhed, with double seats, one behind 
the other. 1894 Auctioneers Cat at. (New York*, Demo- 
crat Wagon in good order. 

4 . attrib. « Democratic, rare. 

1817 Coleridge Biog, Lit. I. x. 186 He , . talked of pur- 
pose in a democrat way in order to draw me out. 2890 
Spectator 15 Nov. 676 Whether a little farmer, .is going to 
rule the Democrat Party in America. 

t Democra'tiaix, a. and sb. Obs. Alsoy-Bian. 
[f. mcd.L. democratia Democracy + -an.] 

A. ad/. ~ Democratic. 

1574 J. Jones Nat. Beginning Grow. Things 33 The Dcmo- 
cratian cornmen wealth . . is the jgouemment of the people ; 
where nil their counscll and aduise Is had together in one. 
1803 Sussex Chron. in Spirit Public Jrttls. (1804) VII. 248 
Under the Democratian flag. 

B. sb. - Democrat. 

1858 R. Franck North. Mem. (i8ai) 36 When Dcmocra- 
sians dagger the Crown. 

Democratic (dem^kroe’tik), a- (.sb.) [a. F. 

dbnocratique ) ad. med.L. dcmocratic-us , a. Gr. 
ZrjfjLOKpariK-os, f. SrjfjLOKparla Democracy : see 
-10.] 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by, demo- 
cracy ; advocating or upholding democracy. 

x6os Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvii. (1612) 350 Anstocratick 
gouernment nor Democratick pleas'd. 1790 Mann in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 433 All is in a flame between the Aristocratic 
and Democratic parties [in France]. 2837 Hr. M artineau 
Soc. Amer. III. 25s The most democratic of nations is 
religious at heart. 1874 Green Short J/fst. x iii. § 5 508 
No Church constitution has proved in practice so demo- 
cratic as that of Scotland. 

2. U. S. politics. (With capital D.) Name of the 
political party originally called Anti- Federal and 
afterwards Democratic- Republican , which favours 
strict interpretation of the Constitution with regard 
to the powers of the general government ana of 
individual States, and the least possible interference 
with local and individual liberty ; in opposition to 
the party now (since 1854) called Republican 
(formerly called Federals and Whigs), b. Pertain- 
ing to the Democratic party, as ‘a Democratic 
measure \ 

c 2800 T. Twining Trav, America in 1796 (i894> 51 One 
of the principal members of the opposition. or of the anti- 
fedcral or democratic party. 281a in Niles' Register 96 
Harford, Baltimore, Washington and Quccn-Anns have re- 
turned 4 Democratic members. .Federal majority [in Mary- 
land House] 33. 2839 W. L. Garrison in L(fe II. 312 Both 

the Whip and Democratic parties have consulted the wishes 
of abolitionists. 2860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 507 What was 
Whig doctrine in 1830 may be Democratic doctrine in 1850. 
Ibid. 508 The three Democratic presidents, Jackson, Van 
Buren. and Polk. 2888 Bryck Amer. Commw. II. fit. liii. 
340 The autonomy of communities . . has been the watch- 
word of the Democratic party. 

-Democrat 1. Obs . 

2838-9 Burtons Diary (1828) IV. 332 The democraties of 
our age went upon another principle. 2682 G. Vernon Pref. 
to Heylin's De Jure Pantatis Episc. , This argument is 
known too well by our Anti* Episcopal Democratick s* 

Democratical (denu>,kn>e’tik&l), a. {sb.) [f. 
as prcc. + -AL.1 —Democratic 1. 

1380 Hay any Work 26 It is Monarchical!, in regarde of 
our ncad Christ, ArNtocraticall in the Eldership, and 
Democraticall In the people. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 Mor, 
4b, Ostracismes practiced in those Democraticall and 
Popular states of elder times. 1688 in Somers Tracts I. 1 1 x 
The Democratical Man, that is never quiet under any 
Government. *791 Boswell Johnson 21 Mar. an. 1775 
I abhor his Whiggish democratical notions and propensities. 
1849 Grots Greece 11. lxtv. (1862) V. 501 The levy was in fact 
as democratical and as equalising as.. on that memorable 
occasion. 

fB. sb. -Democrat 1. Obs. 

i 6 $i Hobbes Leviath. it. xxii. 122 Aristocraticalls and 
Democraticalls of old time in Greece. 1879 *— Behemoth 1. 
Wks. VI. 199 The thing which those democraticals chiefly 
then aimed at, was to force the King to call a parliament. 
1714 E. Lewis Letter to Swift 6 July, He is tn with the 
democraticals. 

Democratically (demokree-tik&li), adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly 2.] In a democratic manner ; according 
to the principles of democracy. 

1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 847 They were not sum- 
moned aristocratically, .but invited democratically and after 
a popular manner to Supper. 1701 R. Burke in Bis Corr. 
(1844) III. 300 He is supposed to be very democratically in* 
dined. 1839 Fraseds Mag. XIX. 149 He talked demo- 
cratically with Lord Stanhope, conservatively with Mr. Pitt. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 1 . 38 Persons so democratically- 
minded as Madison and Edmund Randolph. 
Dcmocratiflable, a. nonce-wd. [f. *democra- 
ti/y (f. Democrat + -ft) 4- -able.] Capable of 
being converted into a democrat. 
i8ia Shelley Let. In Dowden Life I. 945 , 1 have met with 
no determined Republicans, but I have found some who are 
democrat ifiable. 


Democratism (dfmp*kn£t,i z’m). [f. Demo- 
crat 4* -IBM.] Democracy as a principle or system. 

1903 Bukkk Policy of Allies Wks, VI I. 138 Between the 
rabble of systems, Favetteisni, CondorcetUm, Monarchism, 
or Democratism or Federalism, on the one side, and the 
fundamental laws of France on the other. S834 Tatt't 
Mag. I. 655 The red cap of democratism. 

t n«mo or&tiat. Obs. ff. as prec. + -1ST.] 
A partisan of democracy ; ■= Dksiocrat i. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 83 You will smile here at the con- 
sistency of those democrattsts. 1792 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 213 
By the arts of the democratism they were plunged into 
a civil war of the most horrid kind. 

Democratization (dfm^kr&toizri Jon). [f. 
next -ation.] The action of rendering, or pro- 
cess of Incoming, democratic. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 10 The art has not improved 
under this democratization. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 
11 . II. xxxviii. 53 It is u period of the democrat nation of all 
institutions, a democratization due., to the influence, of 
French republican ideas. 

Democratize (d/mf/kr&taiz\ v. [a. F. dpmo 
cratiser , f. democrat c , -cratie : sec 12E.J 

1. trans. To render democratic ; to give a de- 
mocratic character to. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 583 Not to 
democratize any one of the great continental powers. 1832 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 398 The tendency of the measure was 
to democratize, .thcconstitution. 1888 Bryce A mer. Commw. 
II. 11. xl. 8s The State Government, which is nothing but 
the colonial govern incut developed and somewhat democra- 
tized. 

2. ittlr . To become democratic, (rare.) 

2840 Tail's Mag. VII. 506 The fact that we are democra- 
tising must be evident. 

Hence Demo’oratlied ppl. a. ; Democratising 

vbl. sb. and ppl, a . ; Daxno oratlstr, one who de- 
mocratizes. 

1839 Sat. Rev. 326/2 The democratizing of the House of 
Commons. 288a Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 3 A new and dcmocra' 
tized Reform Club. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. 11. xlii. 
113 The democratizing constitution of 1846. 2893 Nation 

21 Sept. 207/3 Nothing more democratic and democratizing 
. . has ever emanated even from the Tories in the days of 
their greatest distress. 

Democraty, early variant of Democracy. 
Democritean (d/mp kritr&n), a. [f. L. DP- 
mocrite-us (or -tits, Gr. Arj^oKplret^os) of or per- 
taining to Democritus 4 - -an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
after the style of Democritus, a Greek philosopher 
of the 5th century B.c. (known as 4 the laughing 
philosopher , ), or of his atomistic or other theories. 
So t Demo orltal a ., Dtmocrl tio a [L. Dimo - 
critic -us\ + Damoorltifth a , in same sense ; 
+ Democrl tioal a. , after the style ortheories of De- 
mocritus; D. stories (fabuhr Democritici*;\ incredi- 
ble stories of Natural History; + Damo'orltlam, 
the practice of Democritus in laughing at every- 
thing. 

<22827 Bayne Diocesans Try all (1821) 80 As all but 
Morchus and such Democritall spirits doe aftirme. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet . F.p. Dcd., To summon DemocriticAl 
Atomes to conglobate into an intellectual Form. 2638 
Blount Glossogr. % Dcmocritick , mocking, jeering, laughing 
at every thing. 2888 H. Mork Dtv. Dial 1. xxvi. (1713) 53 
The Existence of the ancient Dcmoeritish Vacuum. 167a 
Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend xxiv. (1881)3^3 Hi» sober con- 
tempt of the world wrought no Dcmocritinm or Cynicism, 
no laughing or snarling at it. 1678 Cudworth Intel l. Syst. 
Pref., Ihe Demociitick Fate, is nothing but The Material 
Necessity of all things without a God. 27*5 Bailey Erasm. 
Colloq . (1877) 394 (D.) Not to mention democritical stories, 
do we not nnd. .that there is a mighty disagreement between 
an oak and an olive-tree? *845 Maurice Mor. 4 Met . Philos. 
in Ency cl. Metrop, II. 627/1 The Deinocrilic concourse of 
atoms. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. iii 137 The 
Democritean notions of actual images which, .pass from the 
object to the sense. 1888 J. Mariinkau Study Relig. 1 . 11. 
t. 2x4 A physiologist so Democritean as Haeckel. 

Demo ded, ppl. a. [f. F. dhnodt, pa. pplc. of 
dpmoder to put out of fashion (f. De- 1.6 + mode 
fashion) + -ED.] That has gone out of fashion. 

2887 Temple Bar Mag. Mar. 436 Despite its demoded 
raging Romanticism. 1891 Sat. Rev, ij Oct. 457/3 Any- 
thing so demoded as hustifying. 

II Demodax (drraodeks). Zool. [mod.L. ; f. 
Gr. trjpbs fat 4- wood- worm.] A genus of 

parasitic mites, of which one species, D. follicu - 
lorum 9 infests the hair follicles and sebaceous 
follicles of man and domestic animals. 

1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 13a The dog harbours 
a demodex which causes it to lose its nair. 2870 Duiring 
Dis. Skin 585. 

Demoere, obs. form of Demi b. 

Demogorgon id; migfMgdn). Myth. [lateL. 
Demogorgon, naving the form of a derivative of 
Gr. %ioy people 4- yopybs grim, terrible, whence 
yopyb Gorgon ; but of uncertain origin : see below.] 
Name of a mysterious nnd terrible infernal deity. 
First mentioned (to far as known) by the Scholiast (Lac- 
tantius or Lutatius Placidus. ?C45o)on Statius Theb. iv. 516, 
as the name of the great nether deity Invoked in magic rites. 
Mentioned also by a scholiast on Lucan Pharsalia vi. 742 
Described in the RePertorium of Conrad de Mure (1273) as 
the primordial God of ancient mythology ; so in the Genea- 
togia Deorum of Boccaccio. The latter appears to be the 
source of the word in modem literature (Ariosto, Spenser, 
Milton, Shelley, etc.). 
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[By some supposed to be a corruption of Snuiovpyfa Demi- 
urgus; but this U very doubtful. The mediaeval writers con- 
nect it with daemon (Dfmon), and explain it as meaning 
either daemon ibus tort or (tci ror to demons), or terribilts 
daemon (terrible demon) From its connexion with magic, 
it may be a disguised form of some Oriental name.] 

1390 Sfknhf k b\ O. i. v. 22 Othou [NightJ most auncienl 
(Grandmother of nil - Whit h wast begot in Dxmogorgun'H 
hall. 1667 Milton }\ L. 11 965 And ny them stood Orcus 
and Ades, and the dreaded name Of Demogorgon. 1681 
Drvdln S'/. J'riarv. 11 He’s the first begotten of Beelzebub, 
with a fate an terrible as Demogorgon. 1703 Purhhall 
Ma /1. Mat riKosm 85 1 he Saline, and Sulphuriou* Vapours, 

I take to be the True Demogorgon of the Philosophers, or 
( Grandfather of all the Heathen Gods, i. e. Mcttals. s8ax 
Siii 1 iky Prome/h. Unb. 1. 207 All the powers of nameless 
wot Ids.. And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom. 1850 
K» u.mtlky Faiey My thol. 452 According to Ariosto, Demo- 
gorgon has a splendid temple palace in the Himalaya moun- 
tains, whither every fifth year the Fates are all summoned 
to appear before him, and give an account of their actions. 

Demographer (ds'mfgr&faj). [f. Demo- 
graphy: see -gkaphkr.] One versed in demo- 
graphy. 

s88t 1 \ Gkddf.s in Nature No. 622. 524 The economic 
labours of the geographer . and the demographer. 

Demographic (demtf,gjrarfik), a . [f. next: 
see -graphic.] Of or pertaining to demography. 

x88a Load. Med. Record No. 86. 311 This proportion, .has 
no demographic interest. 1891 Scott . Leader it Aug. 4 In 
the demographic section there are to be investigated some 
social problems of marc than usual intricacy. 

Demography (df mpgrafi ). [mod. f. Gr. tirjfAos 
people + -7 patfna wiiting, description (see -graph Y) : 
cf. F. demographic, Journal des ficonomntcs, April 
1878.] That branch of anthropology which deals 
with the life-conditions of communities of people, 
as shown by statistics of births, deaths, diseases, etc. 

iBBoLibr, Untv. Knoivl, V. 560 Two sections of general 
anthropology, viz. : r, anthropology proper, a, demography, 
which, .treats of the statistics of health and disease. 1881 
Athenaeum 16 Sept. 374/1 The fourth International Congrevs 
for Hygiene and Demography was held last week at Geneva. 

Dcmoid (d/moid), a, [ad. Gr. drj^ioubrfs vulgar, 
f. fiijnos the commons, the people : see -oid.J Used 
of a type of animal or plant which by its common- 
ness or abundance characterizes a geographical 
region or a period of time ; especially of the 
characteristic fossil tyjre of a geological formation. 

1884 H. G. Seeley Phillib's Man. of Ceol. 1. 437 The 
abundant demoid type*, which are termed characteristic 
fossils, for their abundance is such that strata are easily 
recognised by them. Every formation has its demoid types ; 
which in the Primary rocks are generally brachiopods. 
1885 W. H. Hudlfmqn in Ceol. Mag. 128 The relations of 
a thoroughly demoid type are pretty wide. 

II Demoiselle. [mod.F. (dsmwasfD, from 
earlier damoistlle : see Damsel.] 

1 . A young lady, a maid, a girl. 

Occurs in 16th c. for earlier damoiselle. damisell (see 
Damsel) *, in modern writers, in reference to France or 
other foreign country. 

x(so Cax ton's Chron. Eng. 1. 8 b/i A gentyl demoysell 
[ed. 1480 damisell] that was wonder fayre. 176a Sterne 
Lett. Wks. (1830) 750/2 (Stanf.), A month’s play with a 
French Demoiselle. 18*4 Byron Juan xv. xlii, A dashing 
demoiselle of good estate. 1884 Hunter Sc Whitr My 
Ducats iii. (1885) 38 One student, skating along with his 
demoiselle, has cannoned against another. 

2 . Zoo/, a. The Numidian Crane (. Anthropoidcs 
virgo ) ; s»o called from its elegance of foim. 

1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 374 Six Demoiselles of Numidia, 
a Kind of Crane. 1766 /bid. LVI. ato The next 1 shall 
mention is the Grus Numidica, Numidian crane, or De* 
niuiscllc. 1 86a Chambers' Encycl. 484 The Numidian 

demoiselle is remarkable, .for elegance and symmetry of 
form, and grace of deportment, 
b. A dragon-fly. 

[18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1818) I. 276 The name given 
to them in Falkland^ 1 Dragon flies’, seems much more ap- 
plicable than ‘ Demoiselles ’ by which the French distinguish 
them.] *844 Gosse in Zoologist II. 709 Thus I contracted 
an acquaintance with these demoiselles. 

Demolater (d/mp’l&bu). nonce-iud . [f. brjuo-t 
people -f -later: ct. idolater .] A worshipper of 
the common people. So Demoma’niac, one madly 
attached to the common people. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 22 May 704/2 Friendly portrait of a demo- 
cracy by democrats, by demagogue*, by dcmomaniacs even, 
and demolater*. 

Demolish (dfmplij), v. [a. F. ddmoliss 
lengthened stem of ddmolir (1383 in Littrc), ad. 
L. demoltri to throw down, demolish, destroy, f. 
De- I. 6 + moltri to build, construct, erect, f. moles 
mass, massive structure.] 

1 . trans . To destroy (a building or other struc- 
ture") by violent disintegration of its fabric ; to pull 
or tnrow down, pull to pieces, reduce to ruin. 

x 570-6 Lambardr Peramb. Kent (1Z2O 285 The Chapell of 
Hakington. .was quite and cleanc demolished. 1606 Warner 
A lb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxv. (1612) 353 Both twaine made hauock 
of their foes, demolishing their Forts. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. m. 181 Christ did.. demolish and breake downe 
that partition wall. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 * F. I. xvi. 42a They 
completely demolished the remainder of the edifice. *8*5 
Macaulay Milton Ex*. 1854 I- * l ( l The men who de- 
molished the images in cathedrals nave not, always been 
able to demolish those which were enshrined in their mind.*." 
f b. To break down or ruin partially. Ohs. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 170 Behind this stands the 


I great altar of Hercules, much demolished. i6c6 Ibid . I. 331 
I A fair town, but now wretchedly demolished by the late 
siege. 

t ©. intr ’. with passive sense. Obs. rare . 

1600 Bible (Douay) foot ii. 8 Through the windowes they 
shal fal and anal not demolish l Vulg. et non demolientur ]. 

JP Archaic const. : demolishing— ^demolishing, in demoli- 
tion -being demolished : cf. building in Build v. 7. < 

168 6 Lond. Gaz. No. 2118/2 The House Gulicke lived in 
js demolishing. 1706 Ibid. No. 4*99/3 The Castle of Nice 
is demolishing. 

2. fig. 'l*o destroy, make an end of. 
x6*o Vf-nner Via Recta viii. 193 They lesse resist extrinse- 
call and intrinsecall causes that demolish their health. 1651 
Baxter Itf.Baft. 201 Demolishing the Church by division 
and contempt. 1735 Kerkklpy Def. frrcdhink. Math, f 3a 
It is directly demolishing the very doctrine you would 
defend. Stewart & Fait Unseen Unit*, vit. §2x4.211 

To demolish any so-called scientific objection that might be 
raised. x88a Athenaeum 23 Dec. 844 The author demolishes 
most of those fanciful etymologies. 

b. humorously . To consume, finish up. 

[1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat in. i, As tall a trencher- 
man . . A* e’er demolished pye-fortification.] 1756 Foote 
Eng.fr. Paris 1. Wks. T709 1 . 106 They proceed to demolish 
the substantial*. 1879 Bkkkbohm Patagonia iii. 41 It is 
on record that he demolished the whole side of a young 
guanacho at one sitting. 

Hence Demo lished ppl. a. 

! 1613 Donne Encaenia 34 That demolished Temple. 17x1 

Young At. Th. vii. 833 Beneath the lumber of demolish d 
1 worlds. 1840 Tin hlw all Greece VII, 347 On the site of the 
demolished theatre. 

Demo*lighablet a . [f. prec. + -ABLE.] That 
can be demolished. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. jv. x. § 10 Only a glass 
house, frail, hollow, contemptible, demolishnblc. 

Demolisher (d/'mpdij.u), [f. as prec. + -eh 1 : 
cf. F. dhnolisseur (1547 in Hatzf.).] One who 
demolishes. 

16x5 Crookk Body of Man 347 Melancholy that enemy 
of the light and demolisher of the principles of life it sclfe. 
173a Berkeley Alaphr . v. § 25 Whatever merit this writer 
may have as a demolisher, I always thought he had very 
little as a builder 1708 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. V. 354 
The demolishcrs of the Bastille. 18*7 Scott Napoleon 
Introd., Col lot d’Hcrbois, the demolisher of Lyons. 

Demolishing (d/inp’lifii}), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Demolish : demolition. 

163 a Lithgow T rav, vi. 260, I saw many ruinous lumpes 
of the Wals, and demolishing* of the old Towne. 1684 
Bunyan Pilp *. it. 159, I will therefore attempt .. the de- 
molishing of Doubting Castle. 1691 T. H[ale]w 4 ct. New 
Invent, p. Ixxxi. The immediate demolishing of Nusances. 
Ibid, pw lxxxii, The demolishing some particular New En- 
croachment*. 

Demolishing, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That de- 
molishes. 

17*6 Amherst Terra Fit. 253 The same unrelenting, de- 
molishing spirit reigns in all monkish societies. 

Demolishment. Now rare . [f. Demolish 
v . + -ment : cf. F. dtmolissement (1373 desm- in 
Godcf.).] The act of demolishing; the state or 
fact of being demolished. 

x6oa Fulbfcke und Pi. Parall. 51 Waste may bee com- 
mitted in the decay or demolishment of an house, xyoa 
Eciiard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 465 The . . demolishment of fifty 
of their strongest cities. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov, ii9ob/a 
The author has succeeded in the complete demolishment of 
Messrs. Darwin, Huxley and Co. 

t b. pi. Demolished parts or remains, ruins. Obs . 
16*7-77 Fkltham Resolves 1. c. 155 If no man should repair 
the breaches, how soon would alf lye flatted in demolish- 
ments? 1670 Clarendon Contempt. Psalms Tracts (1727) 
37a To repair those breaches and demolishtnents. 

Demolition (dcm/flrjbn, df-). [a. F. demolition 
( 14th c. in Littr6), ad. L. demolition-em , n. of action 
from demolXrl to Demolish.] 

1 . The action of demolishing (buildings or other 
structures) ; the fact or state of being demolished. 

x6xo Healky St. A no. Citie of God 125 Before this demo- 
lition the people of Alba were all transported unto Rome. 
1780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 9 June, The outrages 
began by the demolition of the mass-house by Lincoln’s Inn. 
185a Conybeare & H. St, Paul (1B62) I. v. 136 I ts demolition 
was completed by an earthquake. 

b. //. The remains of a demolished building ; 
demolished portions, ruins. Also fig. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (1654) IV. 56 Out of their 
demolitions, Trophies might be erected. 1641 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I*. 30 Bring taken four or five days before, we had 
only a sight of the demolitions [of the castlel. x668 Claren- 
don Contempt. Psalms Tracts ( 1727) 734 All tne breaches and 
demolitions they had made in Ins Church. 

2 . Jig. Destruction, overthrow. 

1544 Compl. Scot. xx. 184 There querellis tendit to the de- 1 
molittone of the antiant public veil. 1773 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life 4* Writ. (1832) I. 40 Such controversies fre- 
quently end in the demolition of those rights and privileges 
which they were instituted to defend. 1871 Moklev VoL 
tain (1886; 243 The demolition of that Infamous in belief 
and in practice. 

Demolition&ry (dem^i-Janari), a. rare. [f. 
prec. + -ary.] Of or pertaining to demolition ; 
ruining. 

x86a W. G. Palgravk Arabia I. 454 Too solid for the de- 
moliticmary process of hypercritical writers. 

Domolitioniftt (demlli'Jdnist). [See -1ST.] 
One who aims at or advocate* demolition. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rer>. n. 111. v, Lafayette . . is marching 
homewards with some dozen of arrested demolitionlsts. 185a 
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Frauds Mag. XLVI, 28 The Ultra-democratic party (not 
yet Republicans, only Demolitionlsts). 

Demom&niao : see Demolater. 

Demon (dfmon). Also 6-9 d&mon. [In form, 
and in sense 1, a. L. deetnon (med.L. demon) spirit, 
evil spirit* a. Gr. baipuar divinity, genius, tutelary 
deity. But in senses 1 b and 2, put for L. dtemonium , 
Gr. baiubviov, neuter of bcufbSvios adj. * (thing) of 
divine or daemonic nature or character whicn is 
used by the LXX, N. Test., and Christian writers, 
for * evil spirit \ Cf. F. dtmon (in Oresme 14th c. 
dhiones ) ; also 13th c. demoygne- Pr. demonic It., 
Sp. demon io, repr. L. dtemonium , Gr. 6ai/idvtov # ] 

1 . In ancient Greek my thology ( «= baijjiw ) : A super- 
natural being of a nature intermediate between that 
of gods and men ; an inferior divinity, spirit, genius 
(including the souls or ghosts of deceased persons, 
esp. deified heroes). Often written daemon for dis- 
tinction from sense a. 

1x69 J. Sanford tr. Agrinua Van. Artes 2 Grammarians 
. . Joo cxpOunde this woora Deemon, that is a Spirite, as if it 
were Sapiens, that in, Wise. 1587 Golding De Mornay xix. 
303 And vnto CrAtylus again [Plato] saith, when the good 
man departeth this world, .hce becommeth a Daemon. 1638 
Medr Gt. Apost . iii. Wks. (1672) 111. 627 ct seq. x68o H. 
More Apocal. Apoc. 252 Dsemons according to the Greek 
idiom, signify citner Angels, or the Souls of men, any Spirits 
out of Terrestrial bodies, the Souls of Saint*, and Spirits of 
Angels. 1774 J. Bryant My thol. 1.5a Subordinate daemons, 
which they supposed to be emanations and derivatives from 
their chief Deity. x846GROTRGn-frr1.it (1862)1.58 InHomer, 
there is scarcely any distinction between gods and daemons. 

b. Sometimes, particularly, An attendant, minis- 
tering, or indwelling spirit ; a genius. 

(Chiefly in references to the so-called 1 them on of Socrates \ 
Socrates himself claimed to be guided, not by a Saiuuiv or 
daemon, but by a iain6mov, dtvinum quid a am (Cicero), 
a certain divine principle or agency, an inward monitor or 
oracle. It was his accusers wno represented this a* a per- 
sonal daemon , and the same was done by the Christian 
Fathers (under the influence of sense 2), whence the English 
use of the word, as in the quotations. See tr. Zeller s 
Socrates iv. 73 ; Riddell, Apology qf Plato, Appendix A.) 

1387 Tsfvisa Higdon III. 279 We have]* i-lcrncd of 
Socrates, w as alway tendaunt to a spirit |mt wasi-tlepcd 
demon. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1222 The soulc. . 
that obeicth not nor hearkeneth to her owne familiar and 
proper dtemon. 160 6 Shahs. Ant. jj- Cl. 11. iii. 19 O Anthony ! 

. .Thy Daemon, that thy spirit which keepes thee, is Noble, 
Couragious, high vnmatcnablc. 1758 Home Agis 11, In- 
spiration, The guardian god, the demon of the mmd, Thus 
often presses on the human breast. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, 


thought t 

2 . An evil spirit. 

a. (Representing bcupdtviov of the LXX and N.T. 
(rarely batfiow ) ; in Vulgate dttmonium , daemon ). 
Applied to the idols or ^ods of the heathen, and 
to tne ‘evil’ or 4 unclean spirits* by which demoniacs 
were possessed or actuated. 

A Jewish application of the Greek word, anterior to Chris- 
tianity. AaqAtSvia is used several times by the LXX to 
render shidlm ' lords, idols’, and steirtm 

' hairy ones * (satyrs or he-goats), the latter also rendered 
(xdraia * vain things’. It is also frequent in the Apocrypha 
(e*p. in Tobit), and in the N.T., where in one instance (Mutt, 
viii. 31) Sallow occurs in same sense. In the Vulgate 
generally rendered dtemonium, pi. da, but once in O. T. 
(Lev. xvli. 7), and in 10 places in N.T. (8 in St. Matthew) 
daemon, pi. -es. These words are indiscriminately translated 
deofol in the Ags. Gospels, feend or deuil in Wyclif, and 
in all the i6-i7tn c. versions deoil ; the Revisers of 1881^5 
substitute demons in Deut. and Psalms, but in the N. T. 
retain devil, - s , in the text, with the literal translation de * 
won , -s, in the margin. Quite distinct from thj* is the word 
properly translated * Devil ftufjSoAo?, which is not used in 
the plural. It is owing to this substitution of devil in the 
Bible versions, that demon is not found so early in this, as 
in the popular sense b, which arose out of this identification. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kcrseyk Demon., in Holy Scripture, 
the Word is always taken for the Devil or a Bad Genius. 


sensed with da;mons. 1865 Mozlky Mirac . aox note, The 
relation in which these persons stood to dmmons and evil 
spirits. x88i N.T. (R. V. ) John x. 20 He hath a devil [ma rg. 
Gr. demon] and is mad ; why hear ye him ? 1885 O. T. (R. V.) 
Dent, xxxii. 17 They sacrificed unto demons, which were 
no God.— Ps. cvi. 27. 

b. In general current use: An evil spirit; a 
malignant being of superhuman nature ; a devil. 

[1398TRBVI8A Barth. DeP.R . it. xlx. (1495) 45 For Demon 
is to vnderstonde knowynge And the deuyll hyghte soo for 
sharpnesse . . of kyndely wytte.] a 1400 Cov. My at. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 399 Blow flamys of fer to make hem to brenne, Mak 
redy ageyti we com to this demon. tM Shaks. Hen, V, n. 
ii. 121 If that same Daemon that hath gull d thee thus, 


they say - . . ... 

Seamen. 178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr, I. 1. 8 A malignant 
dtemon had brought [them] into his power. 28x3 Scott 
Trierm. 11. Concl. vii, But wouldst thou bid the demons fly 
Like mist before the dawning sky. 1865, Weight Hist. 
Caricat . iv. (2875) 69 The three special characteristics of 
medieval demons were horns, hoofs, .and tails. 

0. Applied to a person (animal or agency per- 
sonified;, of malignant, cruel, terrible, or destructive 
nature, or of hideous appearance. (Cf. devil.) 
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1614 B. Jonzom Barth. Fair in. v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 3*2/2 
1 A caveat against cut-purses t \ . 1 ’ faith, I would fain see 
that demon, your cut-purse you talk of. i8ai T. G. Wains- 
weight in Ess. t Crit. (x88o) 1*7 The grim demon of a 
bull-dog who interrupts the cat. itaa Scott Pirate xl The 
Boatswain used to be staunch enough, and so is Goffe, 
though an incarnate demon. 18*9 Carlyls Misc. (1857) 1 1. 4 
The Tartar Khan, with his shaggy demons of the wilderness, 
d. Jig. An evil passion or agency personified. 

171a Addison Sped. No. 387 p 11 Melancholy is a kind of 
Demon that haunts our Island. S754CHATHAM Lett. Nephew 
v. 39 Beware, .of Anger, that daemon, that destroyer of our 
peace. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 86 The daemon of 
anarchy has here raised a superb trophy on a monument of 
ruins. Mod. Led astray by the demon of intemperance. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. appositive ( « that is a 
demon), as demon-corn fan ton , -god, -hag, - king , 
•lover , - mole , - snake ; spec . applied collocf. to one 
who seems more than human in the rapidity, cer- 
tainty, destructiveness, etc. of his play or perform- 
ance, as a demon bowler at cricket, b. simple 
attrib. and attrib. comb, (of, belonging, or relating 
to a demon or demons), as demon altar \ - doctrine , 
herd, •land, life, - trap , - ship , - worship ; demon- 
bird «■ Devil-bird; demon-kind [after man - 
kind I, the nature of demons; the race of demons; 
also c. demon-like adj. 

1863 W. Phillips Speeches iv. 57 The "demon altar of our 
land. 1840 J. Fo Kims 11 Years tn Ceylon (1841) 353, I fust 
heard the wild and wailing cry of the gaulawa, or •demon- 
bird. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 900/ 1 We do not want our 
boys.. "demon bowlers. 18x4 Byron Corsair 11. iv, Some 
Afrit sprite, Whose "demon death-blow left no hope for fight. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles id. 177 A 1 those "demon-doctrines 
. .introduced by Antichrist and his Sectators. 1638 Mede 
Gt. Apost vi. Wks. (167a) in. 635 A worshipper of M}«emon- 

f ods. 18x4 Prophetess 111. iv, Like the *dcmon-hag* of 
artarus. 2774 J. Bryant My t hoi. I. 14 t Among all the 
"daemon herd what one is there of a form . . so odious . as 
PriapuH. 2890 E. H. Barker Wayfaring in Fr. 15 That 
small "demon-insect, the mosquito. 1857 Tait's Mag. 
XXIV. 178 The .sentences, on all mankind and "demonkind. 
1859 G. Wilson Life E Forbes i. 29 Grim or gentle visitants 
from "Demonland or Fairyland. 1841 Mayne Rp.id Scalp. 
Hunt. xi. 82 They seem endowed with *dcmon life. >8«a 
E. Nathan Lanereath III. 416 "Demon-like horrors. 2797 
Coleridge Kubla Khan 16 Woman wailing for her "demon- 
lover. x8ax Keats Isabel xlv, And let nis spirit, like a 
"demon-mole, Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard. 
X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 56 The "Demon-theology. . was 
brought into the Christian Church first by the Gnostics 
Ibid., By this their "demon -worship. 

Demonaohiso (dmip-nakpiz), v. [f. Db- II. 
i + L. monach us monk <• -ize.] trans. To deprive 
of monks. 

x8ao D. Turner Tour in Nortnandy II. 24 So thoroughly 
. . had the Normans demonachised Neustria. 

Demona'gerie. nonce-wd. [f. Demon, after 
menagerie.] An assemblage of demons. 

1848 T ait's Mag. XV. 433 Slavery .. unless it had been 
now and then checked, would have transformed the earth 
ere now into a demonageric. 

+ Demcrnagogue. Ohs. [f. as next + dyaiy^y 
drawing forth.] A means of expelling a demon. 

X786 Ferriar in Mem. Lit. 4* Philos. Soc. Manchester 
(1790) III. 74 Dr. Thoner extols mercurius vitse , as remark- 
ably useful in expelling preternatural substances from the 
body. .Almost every man had his favourite demonagogue 

t be'monarch. Ohs. [f. as next + Gr. dpxbs 
chief] A ruler of demons; a chief demon. 

1778 H. Farmer Lett. Worthington ii. (R.), The false sup- 
position, that the Jews held only one prince of demons ; and 
that demonarch was a term never applied by them to any 
but to the Devil, 

t De-monarchy. Obs. [f. Gr. bai^y, bcupov- 
(gee Demon) sovereignty, rule.] The 

rule or dominion of a demon. 

c 1643 Maximes Unfolded 8, Demonarchie , or the Domi- 
nion of the Divell. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 231 A 1 that 
pretended Hierarchic or Demonarchie which the Emperor, 
as supreme Head in al maters Civil and Ecclesiastical, 
assumed. 

Demoness (dr months), [f. Demon 4- -ebb.] 

A female demon ; a she-devil. 

0x638 Mede Apost. Later Times {1641) 21 The Sichemites 
. . had a Goddess* or Demonesse under the name of 
Jephta's daughter. 1836 Titan Mag. Aug. 190/2 That 
smiling demoness, his mother. 1879 M. D. Conway De - 
monol. 1. 11. tv. x 17 A demoness who sometimes appears just 
before the floods. 

Demonetisation (dfmp nrtaiz/»*j9n). [f. next 
+ -ATioN.] The action of demonetizing, or condi- 
tion of being demonetized. 

183a T. Hankey {title), Faucher’s Remarks . . on the 
Production of the Precious Metals, and on the Demonetiza- 
tion of Gold in several Countries in Europe. 185a A. 
Johnson Observ. Supplies of Gold 3 The demonetization of 
the Dutch Gold coin was effected at that time. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. in. xv. (1876) 488 Partial demonetization of silver. 

Demonetise (dfmp’n/’Uiz), v. [ad. mod.F. df- 
momtise-r (Diet. Acad. 1835), £ De- I- 6 + L. 
m one fa money: sec -ize.] trans. To deprive of 
standard monetary value ; to withdraw from use as 
money. Hence Demonetized ppl. a., -izing vbl sb. 

185* T. Hankey tr. Faucher’s Product. Precious Metals 
31 On August 6, 1849, the Government laid before the As- 
sembly the scheme of a law to ‘ demonitise ’ the pieces of 
five and ten florins. 1853 T. Wilson Jottings on Money 
83 Merchants not understanding the demonetising of gold 
by the Dutch in 1850. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ, 111. xv. 
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487 Germany has, within the last few years, demonetised 
silver. 1879 Daily News 91 May 3/1 To keep up the price 
of the demonetised metal. 

Domonetto (dim6ne*t). nonce-wd. [dim. of 
Dbmon : see -ette.] A little demon. 

*854 Caroline Fox Mem. Old Friends (1882) ae>8 Baby 
tortoises, most exquisite black demonettes, an inch and a 
half long, with long tails. 

Demoniac (dfmJ‘uni&k), a, and sb. Forms : 
4-5 demoniak (-yak), 5-7 -aoke, 5-8 -ook, 6-7 
•ake, 7 -aque, (d»-), 7- demoniao. [ad. late L. 
dsemoniac-us Cm Tertullian c aoo)> a. Gr. type 
*baiHQVian- 6 s, 1. baiybnov : see Demon.] 

A. ad/. 1 . Possessed by a demon or evil spirit. 

,.386 OiAUCER Sompn. T. $32, 1 hold him certeinly de- 

moniak. 1483 Caxton G. de la four C vij, The lady weute 
oute of her wytte and was al demonyak a long tyme. 1349 
Bookdr Dyetary xxxvii, (1870) 298 Lunatycke, or frantycke, 
or demonyacke. a x6ia Donne BiaOavarot {1644) 217 That 
the Kings of Spaine should dispossess Daemoniaaue persons, 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. xxix, Mngick can onely 
quell natures Dacmoniake. c x8xx Fusfli Lett. A rt v. (1848) 
4?t The demoniac boy among the series of frescoes at Grotta 
Fcrrata. 1813 Examiner 15 Mar. 165/1 This . . idea . . 
operated upon the demoniac spirit of the wretch. 

b. Pertaining to demoniacal possession. 

1674 Milton P. L. (cd. 2) xi. 485 Demoniac phrenzy, 
moping melancholy, And moon-struck madness, a 28x4 
Prophetess 11. vii, As with demoniac energy possess’d 1 

2 . Of or pertaining to demons. 

164a Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 275 This is the Dcmoniack 
legion indeed. 1671 — P. K. iv. 628 Ho . . Shall chase thee 
. . From thy deinoniack holds, possession foul. 1669 Gai k 
Crt. Gent ties 1. if. vi. 71 The mourning of the Demoniac 
Spirits, for the death of their great God Pan. x88a Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 266, I agree with those who see in this 
vision a purely demoniac host. 

3 . Characteristic of or befitting a demon; devilish. 

28*0 Hazutt Led. Dram. Lit. 179 Wrought up to a pitch 

of demoniac scorn and phrensy. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell North 
Sf S. xxii, It was as the demoniac desire of some terrible 
wild beast for the food that is withheld from his ravening. 
186a T yndall Mountaineer. 1*. 3 The spirit of life . . is ren- 
derecl demoniac or angelic. 

4 . Of the nature of a dtemon or in-dwelling spirit ; 

*= Demonic 2 . 

1814 Masson Ess., Three Devils (1856) 171 Goethe and 
Niebuhr generalised in the phrase ‘ tnc demoniac [ed. 1874 
p. 288 demonic] element’ that mystic something which they 
.seemed to detect in all men of unusual potency among their 
fellows. Ibid., The demoniac element in a man . . may in 
one case be the demoniac of the ctherial and celestial, in 
another the demoniac of the Tartarean and infernal. *856 
W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. viii. 306 Denying 
. . that demoniac element in man which is the very fire of God. 

B. sb. 

1 . One possessed by a demon or evil spirit. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 584 He nas no fool, nc no 
demoniak. 1483 Caxton Cato E viij b, And helyth the 
demonyackcs or madde folke. 2546 Langley Pol J 'erg. De 
Invent. 1. xviii. 33 a, To banish the Spirit out of y c De- 
moniake. 2665 Boylf. Occas. Kef. iv. x (>845)236 Possessed 
by it as Dccmoniacks are possessed by the Divel. 17x7 Berke- 
ley In Fraser Life (1871) 580 The demoniacs of S. Andrea 
della Valle. 1845 Darwin^ Voy. Nat. x. (187Q) 221 They 
looked like so many demoniacs who hat! been fighting. 

+ 2 . JEccl, Hist. (See quot.) Obs. 

1717-51 Chambers Cycl Demoniacs, are also a party or 
branch of the Anabaptists, whose distinguishing tenet it is, 
that the devils shall he saved at the end of the world. *847 
in Craig, and later Diets. 

Demoniacal (c1/~m6nai*&k&l), a . (sb.) [f. as 

prcc. i- -al.] a. Of or pertaining to demons, b. 
* Demoniac 1 , 1 b. c. Befitting or of the nature 
of a demon ; devilish, fiendish. 

Demoniacal possession : the possession of a man by an 
indwelling demon or evil spirit, formerly held to be the 
cause of some species of insanity, epilepsy, etc. 

16x4.Br. Hall Kecoll. Treat, 883 In the Popish Churches 
. . their ridiculous, or dcmoniacall servii e, who can endure? 
16*1-51 Burton A nat. Mel. 1. i. 111. 35 KxUticall and dsemo- 
ni&call persons, Ibid. 1. ii. 11. vii, Imaginary dreams arc of 
divers kinds, natural, divine, demoniacal, etc. x68x Hal- 
lywell Melampr. 78 (T.) A notable instance of demoniacal 
possession. 1741 Warrurton Div. Legat. ix. Notes Wks. 
1811 VI. 301 The Possessions recorded in the.Gospel. called 
demoniacal. 1856 Kane A ret. F.xpl I. xxviii. 367 Menacing 
and demoniacal expressions. 1858 Lytton What will He 
do 11. xi, His nuarrels with a demoniacal usher. 1877 Black 
Green Past. xl. (1878) 323 The temper of the mistress of the 
house, .of such a demoniacal complexion. 

Hence D«monl aoally adv. 

18x9 G. S. Faber Dispens. (1823) I. 345 Demoniacally 
possessed. 1865 L. Oliphant Piccadilly (1870) 102 She 
looked at me. .demoniacally. 

Demoniacism (dfraonoiasiz’m). rate.~° ‘The 
state of being a demoniac ; the practice of de- 
moniacs* (Craig 1847). 

1848 Webster cites Milman. 

+ Demoniacle. a, Obs. Also -yakyl. [a. 

OF. demoniacle , the usual representative of T,. 
dsemoniac-us : cf. OF. triacle , Tbk aole, L. theriaca.] 
= Demoniac. 

c 2500 Melusine 314 Whiche, thrugh arte demonyacle, hath 
myserably su fired deth. 1503 Kalender o/Sheph . , Of ire, 
The man yrews y* lyk to oon demonyakyC 

DemO'llial, a. rare. [a. OF. demonial, prob. 
med.L. *dsemonial-is , f. dsemonium : see Demon 
and -al.] Of or relating to a demon or demons ; 
also, of the nature of a demon, demoniacal. 

1675 R. Burthoocr Causa Dei 3 »o To hear Diotima de- 


scribing the Demonial Nature. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
t. iv. | 14. 264 No one who acknowledges Demonial things, 
can deny Demons. 1849 Sidonia 1 1 . 287 Because of the 
spell which the demonial sorceress laid on them. 

Demoniality (dfm<?u ni,?c lUi). rare. [f. prcc. 
+ -itv.] The nature of demons ; the realm of 
demons, demons collectively. (Cf. spirituality .) 

x ®79 (title), Demoniality ; or Incubi and Succubi . . by the 
Rev, bather Sinistrari, of Ameno . . now lira translated into 
English. 1891 Sat. Kev. a May 543/2 The old wives’ fables 
. . are those of demoniality, black masses, etc. 

D«monian (dfmJu ni&n), a. [1. L. dfcmoni-um 
(see Demon) + -an.] Of, relating to, or of the 
nature of, a demon or demons. 

1671 Milton P. K. ii. 12a Princes, Heaven’s ancient sons, 
ethereal thrones, Demoman spirits now. *790 H. Bovu 
Shtph. Lebanon in Poet Keg. (1808) 146 Demoiiian visions. 
2833 Thiklwall in Philol Museum II. s8a So far as we can 
find our way in this truly daemonian twilight. 2840 t ait' * 
Mag. VII. 410 Against such dicmoman niuiufextutiuns. 

Ilence + D^mo nlanlsm, the doctrine of demo- 
niacal possession. 

2741 Warburton Div. Legat. ix. Wks. 1788 III. 775 A11 
error, which so dreadfully affected the religion they wcic 
entrusted to propagate, ns Demonianism dicl, if it were an 
error. 276a — Doctrine of Grace If. vii. (1763) II. 161 To 
ascribe both to Enthusiasm or DeinonianUm. 

I Here some modern edd. have Demontasm , which has 
thence passed into Latham and later Diets.} 

t Dezno niast. Obs, rare [f. after Gr. 
agent-nouns in -aartjs, f. -Ativ, -dffip.] One who 
has dealings with demons, or with the devil. 

2726 De Fok Hist , Devil n. x. (1840)339 Hii disuples and 
emissaries, as witches and wizards, demoniasts, and the like. 

t DemOTliat. a. Obs. [coriesp. to Pr. de- 
rnoniat, OCat. aimoniat , from L. dsemoniac-us : 
see Demoniac.] Demoniacal, devilish. 

1613 Lithgow. Trav. x. 201 This grim demoniat spight. 

Demonia*tic, a. rare - ~ prcc. 

2880 P. Gillmore On Duty 10 Tragedies as colu-bloodcd 
and deniotnatic as ever occurred. 

Demonio (dfmp’nik), a . Also deem-, [ad. 
L. daemonic -us , a. Gr. baipoviK-us of or pertaining 
to a demon, possessed by a demon, f. bou /s cor, 
bailor - : see Demon and -ic.l 

1 . Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a demon 
or evil spirit ; demoniacal, devilish. 

266a Evelyn Chalcogr. 68 Convulsive and even Demonic 

S istures. 2738G. Smith Curious Relat. I. iv. 518 So many 
emonick Delusions. 2840 Carlvi f. Heroes (1858) 197 
* JOtuns,' Giants, huge shaggy beings of a demonic character. 
2886 Q. Kev. Oct. 53 The traditional demonic proposal, ‘ I 
will be your seivant here, and you shall be mine hereafter*. 
2 . Of, relating to, or of the nature of, superna- 
tural power or genius ** Ger. damonisch (Gothc) : 
cf. Demon i. (In this sense usually spelt daemonic 
for distinction.) 

2798 W. Taylor in Monthly Krr. XXVI. 491 In his un- 
mature youth he had detected within himself a something 
daemonic. 2854 Powell Cambridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pr. Wl*.. 
1800 I. 87 Shall I take Brahmin Alcott’s favorite word, and 
call him a Dxmoidc man? [2874 see Demoniac 4) 1879 
Fitzgerald Lett. (1889) I. 447 There is enough to show 
the Daemonic Dickens : as pure an instance 01 Genius as 
ever lived. 2887 Saintsbumy Hist. Flizab. Lit. vii (1890) 
258 If they have not the demonic virtue of a few great 
dramatic poets, they have . plentiful substitutes for it. 

Deznoziical ((l/mp*nikal), a. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. as prec. + *al.J 
1 . -prcc. 1. 

2588 J. Harvey Discours. Probl. 70 Without any.. mix- 
ture of demonical!, or supcrnaturall Magique. 2603 Hol- 
land Plutarch's Mor. 1299 That Typhon was some fiend 
or dscmonicall power. 2607 Topsskll Four-f. Beasts (16^8) 
127 Fnlsly imputing this demonical illusion to divine revela- 
tion. 265 i(taule Magas front . 334 Examples of demonical! 
familiars. 2820 Examiner No. 621. 148/1 To attribute de- 
monical properties to God. 2836 J. H. N kwman Par, Serm. 
(cd. 2) II. iii. 38 This divine inspiration was so far parallel 
to demonical possession 

f 2 . = Df.moniao i. Obs . 

>6a6 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 43 The people . made 
no more account of her words tnan of a Demonical creature. 
+ Demonbcraty. Obs. rare ~ 0 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Demonicratie, the Government of 
divels. 

Demomiculture. nonce-wd. [Sec Culture.] 
Demon-worship, demonolatry. 

2879 M. D. Conway Demonol. \. 11. x. 239 Much . . is but 
elaborate dcmoniculture. 

Deznoziifage (d/taynifiwd3\ nonce-wd, . [f. 
L. dsetnon (Demon) + -fugk, L. -fugus chasing 
away.] Something used to drive away demons ; 
a charm against demons. 

1790 Pennant London (>8> 3 ) 271 Isabella.. I hope was 
wrapped in the friar's garment, for few stood more in need 
of a dfcmonifugc. 1848 Southey Comm. -pi, Bk. III. 771 Salt 
a demonifuge. 

Dezuonish (drmonif), a. rare. [f. Demon -h 
-ibii.] Of the nature of a demon ; demonic. 

2863 Draper Intell. Devil. F.urope viL (1865) 159 He 
evoked two visible demonish imps. 

b. as adv. {humorous.) ‘ Devilish*. 

2867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel iv. ^1891) 49 4 It was a 
demonish hard cose *, he said. 

Demonism (d<‘m6niz’m). Also daa-. [f. 
Dbmon + -ism.] Belief in, or doctrine of, demon 1 ;. 
1699 Shaptbsb. Enq. cone . Virtue i. i. (1709) 2 Theism 
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hut thre /V, le nml on or ten. 1 668 Wii kins Real Char, m, 
ii 6 i‘ 3°S this or that man or book, .in these cases the 
1 ’ionouns are commonly called Demonstrative. 1834 Mrs. 
Mam cm* Mary's ii. is. 250 When we use the oemon- 

Ntrutive pronoun, u stuns as if wc were pointing our finger 
to show the things we were shaking of 1865 1 ylor tarty 
Hist . Man. iv. 61 1 he demonstrative roots, a small class of 
independent tadnaU. 189a PaviosoN Her. Craw. (cd. 10) 
81 Tne letter //, having demonstrative force, is often inserted. 

4 . That shows or makes manifest the truth or exist- 
ence 0/* anything ; serving as conclusive evidence. 

ri386CifArc.EK%Y<wf/« 7 '. 564 Yc.shulsecn . Hypreeue which 
that is drmon 4 rntif, J hat equally the boun of it wol wende 
. .vn-to the spoken ende. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(i8j6) jot The vertue of holy water (in putting the Divell to 
flight) was confirmed at Motindcne by a demonstrative 
argument. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Cord. Eng. 1. iii. (1735)' 5 
The first of which is cried down by many demonstrative 
instances. 1691 Ray Creation ( 17*4) 18 A demonstrative proof 
..of the fecundity of His wisdom and Power. 1807 G. 
Chalmi ms Caledonia I 1. iv. 117 These military works. .are 
equally demonstrative of their skill, and. creditable to their 
perseverance. 185$ /Or. intuit, Mor, ii. 43 Another point 
. demonstrative ol God’s providence. 

5 . That serves to demonstrate logically; belong- 
ing to logical demonstration. 

1477 Kami. Rivers (Caxton) Dutes 134 Galycn .. in hys 
youth he desired gicctly to knowethc science demonstratiue. 
1581 Mt’UAsiKK Positions xli. (1887)244 Logicke, for her 
demonstratiue part, plaieth the Grammer to the Mathc- 
inaticalles. 16*4 Dk I.awnk tr, Du Moulin s Logick 163 
A demonstrative Syllogisme as that which prooveth that the 
attribute of the conclusion is trucly attributed unto the 
subject. 1736 Buiifk Anal. Introd. Wks. (1874) I. 1 
Probable evidence is essentially distinguished from demon- 
strative by this, that it admits of degrees. 1864 Bowen 
Logic »i. 31 Logic, as it proceeds from axiomatic principles, 

. is a purely demonstrative science. 

6. Characterized or produced by demonstration ; 
evident or provable by demonstration. 

161* T. W tt^joN Chr. Diet ., To bee infallibly assured of a 
thing, by demonstratiue ccrtaincty. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
T rav. (1677) 188 ’Tis demonstrative that salt waters have 
much moic heat than fresh waters have. 1798 Mali m s 
Popu/.{ 1878) 395 It is n demonstrative truth. 1863 Mrs. C. j 
Clakke Skaks. Char. iv. 106 Wc have passed into an age } 
©[practicality and demonstrative knowledge. 

7 . Ciiven to, or characterized by, outward exhibi- 
tion or expression (of the feelings, etc.). 

1819 Metropolis III. 352 No fulsomcncss of public and 
demonstrative tenderness, on his part, ever puts me to the 
blush. 183a Examiner 241/a The middle party in the 
House have been sufficiently demonstrative of their purposes. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarice shafts. Char. v. 124 The demonstra- 
tive gratitude of his heart. 187a Darwin Emotions xi. 365 
Englishmen are much less demonstrative than the men of 
most other European nations. 

8. That teaches a science by the exhibition and 
description of examples or experiments, rare. Cf. 
Demonstrator 2. 

1814 Philos. JI/irri’.XLIV. 105 {title) Demonstrative Course 
of Lectures on Dra. Gall and Spurrhcim’s Physiognonionical 
System. 

B. sb. Cram. A demonstrative adjective or pro- 
noun. 

*530 Palsgr. 75 Dcmonbtratives simple is only ce. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet. Biva, Of pionouncs. .some arc called 
demonstratiues, because they shew a thing not spoken of 
before. 18^33 McHenry Span. Cram. 43 Posscssives and 
demonstratives are used in Spanish both as adjectives and 
as pronouns. 1873 R. Morris Eng. Cram. (1877) 114 The 
Demonstratives are the, that , this % such, so, same, yon. 

Demonstratively, adv. [f, prcc. + -ly 2 ] 

In a demonstrative manner. 

+ 1 . In a manner that points out, shows, or ex- 
hibits ; so as to indicate clearly or plainly. Obs . 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps . lit. q The adverb behold is 
taken here demonstratively as if David shuld bring forth 
upon a stage the miserable end that remayneth For the 
proud despysers of God. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 52 The 
Letters . . are . . demonstratively laid down on the Plain. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man u. iv. 15a The new discoveries 
of Stars and Astcrisms . . by the help of the Telescope, 
demonstratively and to the sense. 

2 . In a way that makes manifest, establishes, or 
proves the truth or existence of anything ; spec, by 
logical demonstration. 

1584 F fc.NNHR.AV/; Ministers (1587) 63 What soeucr bee j 
demonstratiuelie concluded out of the Scriptures. 1678 
Cudwokiii Intell. Syst. 234 Able to discourse Dcmonstra- 
lively concerning the same. 177a Swinton in Phil. Trans. 
LXIII. 2tz As I have elsewhere demonstratively proved. 
188S Afamh . Exam, 72 June 5/4 The thing can be done . . 
as . . Pel has demonstratively shown. 

+ 3 . With clear or convincing evidence, conclu- 
sively. Obs. 

*64^ Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 39 Plato and Aristotle . . 
demonstratively. understanding the simplicity of perfection, 
and the indivisible condition of the first causator. 1764 
Warburton Lett. (1809) 353 , 1 was as demonstratively certain 
of the Author, as if I had stood behind him. 

4 . With strong outward exhibition of feeling. 

1871 Holme Lee Miss Barrington I. x. 149 Met them with 
a demonstratively agreeable air, and tried to engage them 
in talk. 

Demo'nstrativeneas. [f. as prec. + -tutus.] 

The quality of being demonstrative. 

<?l66o Hammond IVks. II. iv. 178 (R.) [It] supersedes all 
demonstrativeness of proof from tnis text for the criminous- 
ness of will-worship. 1664 H. More Myst. Into. xii. 40 Nor 
can the demonstrativeness of this Reason be eluded. 

J. C. Morison St. Bernard it. i. 183 There was no. .weak, 
undisciplined demonstrativeness in their joy. 


Demonstrator (de-mfftistr^toj). [ad. L. de- 
monstrator, agent-11, from demonstrate to Demon- 
strate ; partly after F. demonstrate ur, 14th c. in 
Hatzf. ($0 pronounced by Smart 1836; Walker 
gave demo'nstrator in the general sense, demon- 
strator in the technical.)] 

1 . One who or that which demonstrates, points 
out, or proves. 

1611 Cotgr., Demonstrates, a demonstrator; one that 
euidently shewes, plaincly declares, perspicuously deliuers 
things. 16 66 J. Smith Old Age 66 (T.) The instruments of 
them both are the best demonstrators of human strength. 
*775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 2 The demonstrator will find, 
after an operose deduction, that he has been trying to make 
that seen which can be only felt. 1845 Coleridge Aids 
Rtfl. (1848) I. 140 In all these demonstrations the demon- 
strators presuppose the idea or conception of a God. 

2 . One who exhibits and describes specimens, or 
performs experiments, as a method of teaching a 
science ; an assistant to a professor of science, who 
docs the practical work with the students. 

**®4 Ray Corr. (1848) 1 19 [A book] to facilitate the learning 
of plants, if need be, without a guide or demonstrator. 1758 
J. S. Le Bran's Obsen>. Surg. In trod. (1771) 5 Six Demon- 
strators in Surgery, at the Amphitheatre of St. Cosmc. 179* 
A. Young Trav. France 137 Mr. Willemet, who is demon- 
strator of botany, .shewed me the botanical garden. 1887 
Men of the Time 2 14 He [Sir Andrew Clark] was demonstra- 
tor of anatomy to l)r. Robert Knox. 

3 . One who takes part in a public demonstration. 
1870 Daily News 9 Oct., Another demonstration took 

place to urge the Government not to make peace . . An 
evasive answer was given to these demonstrators. 1890 
Times 13 Feb. 5/2 The demonstrators, .assembled in front of 
the statue of Henry IV, in order to place a wreath on it. 

4 . * The index- finger \ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Dt’monfttr* torshlp, the office or position 
of a scientific demonstrator. 

1870 Athenaeum 14 May 642 A Syndicate . . recommended 
the establishment of n Trofcssoi ship and Demonstratorship 
of Experimental Physic*. w 

Demo nstratory, a. [ad. L. demonstratori- 
11s (Isidore), f. demonstrator : see -ORY.] That 
has the property of demonstrating. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Demonstratory, belonging to demon- 
stration. 18X7C0LEBRO0KE Algebra xxvi, The gloss of Ran- 

? ;an«1tha on the V&sanA, or demonstratory annotations of 
th&scnra. x88o Muirhead Cains iv. $ 60 The matter in 
dispute is first set forth in a demonstratory manner. 
Demont, obs. form of Demount, q.v. 

De monu rgist. rare. [f. Gr. type * 5 at^ov- 
ovpybs demon-working + -1ST. Cf. metallurgist , 
etc.] One who practises magic by the help of 
demons. So Demonurgy, the practice of magic 
by the help of demons. 

*797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 509 Agrippa and 
his friends had a taste for the occult sciences, for alchemy, 
divination, daemonurgv, and astrology. 1798 Ibid. XXV. 502 
Dieinonurgists and other professors of occult science. 

Demoxvymic (d*mo,m‘mlk), a. and sb. [f. Gr, 
8 ^/ioj people, Demf. 4- -apvfuttbs adj. formative, f. 
uvojm name : cf. patronymic .] cuij. Named from 
the demc. sb. The name (of an Athenian citizen) 
according to the deme to which lie belonged. 

**93 J- b. Sandys Aristotle' s’ AQyvaOov IIoAireia tio The 
dcmonymic of the former would be *Oo ; of the latter 
Oirjtfei'. 

Demoo re, obs. form of Demur v, 

Demophil (dc-mofil). [mod. f. Gr. 
people 4- <pi\oi friend.] A fnend of the people. 

1804 Hunter Sc Whyte My Ducats xxvii. (1885) 426 
' A man may be a democrat without being a demophilc. 
Hence Demophlllftzn. 

187* Ld. Houghton in IJ/e (1890) II. xvii. 253 A demon 
not of demagoguism, but of demophil ism. *093 P. Milyoukov 
in Athenaeum 1 July 27/a A vague interest in the lives and 
habits of the masses, a sort of archaeological demophilism. 

Demor(e, Demorage, etc., obs. IT. Demur, De- 
murrage, etc. 

Damoralisatioxi(d/'mpTiidiz/i'Jdn). [f. next 
4* -ATioN : so mod.F. demoralisation , admitted by 
the Acad. 1878.] The action of demoralizing ; the 
state or fact of being demoralized. 

1809 Southey in Q. Rei>. II. 115 It would be easy to 
shew., that the religion of the Koran necessarily produces 
this demoralization. 1877 Daily News 5 Nov. 5/5 His army 
is in a state of utter demoralisation and disorganization. 

Demoralise (d/m p rataiz), v. [a. F. dfmoral - 
ise-r (f. Dk- II. 1 4* Moral a. 4 - -jze), a word of 
the French Revolution, condemned by Laharpe, 
admitted by the Acad. 1798.] 

1 . trans. To corrupt tne morals or moral prin- 
ciples of ; to deprave or pervert morally. 
c *793 Webster in Lycll Trav. N. Amer. I. 65 When .. 
Noah Webster . . was asked how many new words he had 
coined, he replied only ‘to demoralize \ and that not in his 
dictionary, hut long before in a pamphlet published in 
the last century [about 179$). x8oo Southey Lett . (i8s6) 
II. 105 One of the worst principled men who ever lent his 
aid to debase, demoralize, and debilitate human nature. 
1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 10a People . . demoralised 
by the habit of looking at society exclusively from the 
Juridical point of view. 

b. To deprive (a thing) of its moral influence or 
effectiveness. 

1869 Spectator 24 July 863 In a case where this sort of 


protestation of innocence, — tending to demoralize the 
gallows, ^appeals to the passions of tne people. 

2 . To lower or destroy the power of bearing up 
against dangers, fatigue, or difficulties (F. le moral : 
see Morale) : applied esp, to an army or a people 
under arms ; also trans/. to take from anything its 
firmness, staying power, etc. 

1848 Gallenga Italy II. ii. 39 Foscolo was intended for 
a man of action and strife : ease and fortune unnerved and 
demoralised him. *874 Green Short Hist . vl J x. 270 The 
long series of English victories had . . demoralized the French 
soldiery. >*94 Daily News 2 June 3/7 The market became 
demoralized owing to foreign advices, heavy liquidations, 
foreign selling, and better crop news. 

Ilencc Demoralised, Demoralising pbl. adjs. 
x8o8 Crit. Rev. Aug. (T.), The pernicious influence of 
their demoralizing creed. X817 J. Scott Paris Revisit . 
(ed. 4) 401 The demoralized state of the public character. 
1871 Morley Vol tube (1886) 133 Miracles . . have neces- 
sarily a very demoralising effect. 

Demor&liser (d/mp’ralsizai). [f. prec. 4- -er.] 
A person or thing that demoralizes. 

xttx Voice (N.Y.) 25 Aug. x It [rum traffic] is the general 
demoralizer. * 09 * Catholic Nnvs 8 Oct. p. vi/6 Licenced 
demoralizers surrounded by admiring crowds. 
Demorance, -aunce, Demore : see Demur- 
rage, Demur. 

Demorlayk : see Demkrlayk Obs., magic, 
ii Demos (drm^s). Occas. deraua,//. -i. [a. Gr. 
Vrtpos district, people.] 

1 . One of the Divisions of ancient Attica; 
Demb 2 1. 

X776 R. Chandler Trav. Greece 19 (Stanford) A demos or 
borough-town. Ibid. 36 Hipparchus erected them in the 
demi or borough-towns. 

2 . The people or commons of an ancient Greek 
state, esp. of a democratic state, such as Athens ; 
hence, tne populace, the common people : often 
personified. 

1831 IVestm. Rev. Jan. 245 The aristocracy have had 
their long and disastrous day; it is now the time of the 
Demos. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxxvi, The self-acting Demos 
assembled in the Pnyx. 1886 T knnyson Locksley Hall Sixty 
Vrs. After 90 Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shriek'd and 
slaked the light with blood. 

Demogthenio (dempske nik), a. [ad. Gr. 
ArjfxooOwtfc -os.] Of or pertaining to Demosthenes, 
the great Athenian orator; resembling Demosthenes 
or lus style of oratory. So also Demosthena’an 
[cf. Gr. A ijnocebmos], Damoitha nlan adjs . 

1846 Worcester cites Blackw. Mag. for Demosthenic. 
1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece xi. 341 The Demosthenic 
public. 1880 McCarthy Own Times III. xlvi. 406 Some 
critics found fault with Lord Palmerston for having spoken 
of Cobden’s as * Demosthenic eloquence \ x88a Athenaeum 
to Aug. 244/3 The reviewer considers that pamphlets such as 
the * Drapier letters' and the ‘Conduct of tne Allies' are 
* Demosthcnian in style and method \ 

Demot (clrm^t). [a. Gr. Srjtibr-rjt one of the 
(same) deme, f. 8^/uor Dkmk people, etc.] A mem- 
ber of a Greek demc. 

X847 Grotk Hist. Greece it. xxxi. IV. 180 The inscription 
of new citizens took place at the assembly of the demots. 

Demotio (dimp tik), a . [ad. Gr. tirjixoTuc-bs 
popular, plebeian, common, democratic, f. 8 t]fi 6 rr}s 
one of the people (the deme).] 

1 . Of or belonging to the people ; spec, the dis- 
tinctive epithet of the popular form of the ancient 
Egyptian written character (as distinguished from 
the hieratic , of which it was a simplification) : 
called also enchorial. Also absol. = The demotic 
character or script. 

x8ss Q. Rev, XXVIII. 189T0 prove, that neither the hieratic 
or sacerdotal , nor the demotic or vulgar, writing is alphabetic. 
1880 Sayce in Nature XXI. 380 The only change undergone 
by Egyptian writing was the invention of a running-hand, 
which in its earlier and simpler form is called hieratic, ana 
in its later form demotic. 

2 . In general sense : Of, pertaining or proper to, 
the common people ; popular, vulgar. Somewhat 
rare. 

S831 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 220(1 Demotic habits will 
be more common in a country where the rich are forced to 
court the poor for political power. 187a O. W. Holmes 
Poet BreaJf.d. viii. (1885) 189 The one . . does what in de- 
motic phrase is called the * sarsing \ 188s Times 26 Apr. 4/1 
There is nothing in the position that the demotic mind can 
apprehend. 

Demonut, V. Also 6 Sc. demont. [ad. F. 
dimonter \ cf. Dismount.] 

+ 1 . intr. To dismount Obs. 

X033 Brllenden Livy 361 (Jam,) All horsmen ..demont 
haisttlie fra thare hors. 

2 . nonce-tod. [f. D*- 4- Mount v.] To descend. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. t. il vi. Beautiful invention; 
mounting heavenward, so beautifully . . Well if it do not. 
Pilatre-like, explode ; and demount all the more tragically I 
Demour, -oyre, Demourage, -anoe : see 
Demur, Demurrage, -ance. 

[Demple : app. scribal error for kemple • 
Cample v. to wrangle, sb. wordy conflict, wrangling. 

ct 330 R. Brumme Chron. (18x0) ipdfPetyt MS. If. 153 b) 
tte maister of he Temple com procurand |>e pet. No more of 
his to demple, tak hat hat first cbes. Lambeth MS. 131 
p. xjo No more of this comple^tak hat hat )e first elites.] 
Dempne, obs. form of Damn* 
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DEMURELY. 


Dempster (demi'aUi). Forms : 4 dome tore, 
dameatre, -ter(e, demieter(e, (demmepater, 
demalatre), 4, 7 demster, 6 demstar, 4, 8-9 
dempster. See also Deemster. fME. demestre, 
in form fcm. of demere , Dkkmer, judge : see -bter. 
The root- vowel was originally long ; cf. the modem 
form Deemster, used in the Isle of Man ; but in 
general use it was shortened at an early date in 
consequence of the elision of the short vowel of the 
second syllable, and the collocation of consonants 
in demstre ; whence the forms demster , dempster . 
Dempster is also a surname.] 

+ 1 . A judge. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5585 (Cott.) Prist and demmepster sai i 
[7/. rr. demestre, demister, domesman). Ibid. 7005 Aioth wa* 
ban 1* dempster [v.rr. demester, demister]. Ilnd. 22920 
l He] sal cum befor hedemstere [7'. rr. demestere, demistcrc, 
demester] ? c 13*0 A ntnrist 550 Ffor drednes o J>at demster. 
b. for Deemster a. (/ of Alan.) 

18a x Scott Peveril xv, One of the dempsters at the time. 
+ 2 . In Scotland, formerly : * Tne officer of a 
court who pronounced doom or sentence definitively 
as directed by the clerk or judge’ (Jamieson). 
,*5*3-75 Dittm. Occurrents { 1833) 117 [They] creatit ball- 
lies, serjantis, elerkis, and demstans. 175a Loutiiian Form 
of Process 57 The sentence in read by the clerk to the 
Demster, and the Demster repeats the same to the pannel. 
*753 Stewarfs Trial 383 The court proceeded to give judg- 
ment ; which, being written down in the book, and signed 
by the whole judges, was read by the clerk, and, in the 
usual manner, repeated pronounced by the dempster to the 
(xannel as follows. z8a( Jamieson Diet. s.v., As the repeti- 
tion of the sentence alter the judge has been of late years 
discontinued, the office of Dempster in the Court [Edin- 
burgh] is also laid aside. - 

Hence + Drmpstery, demstary, the office of 
dempster. 

i<5* Aberdeen Ref. V. 21 (Jam.) The office of demstary. 
Dempt, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of 1 )kem v. 
t De'mption. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. demplion- 
cm, n. of action f. demfre to take away.] The action 
of taking away or suppressing. 

*55 * Hulobt, Colysion, abiection, contraction, or demption 
of a vowel. . symphonesis . 

+ Demulce (d/mirls), v. Obs. [ad. L. demulce • 
re to stroke down, to soothe caressingly, f 1 )e- 1. 1 
+ mulct re to soothe.] tratts . To soothe or mollify 
(a person) ; to soften or make gentle. Formerly 
said also of soothing medicines : cf. Demulcent. 

1530 Elyot Gov. i. xx. (init.), Wherwith Saturne was 
eftsoncs demulccd and appaysrd 1656 Baxter Ref. Pastor 
301 As Seneca saith to demulce the angry. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Cornpit xix. 690 Nervine Medicines . . demulce the 
Part, and take away the preternatural acrimony. 1831 
T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle viii, Before I was dcmulced 
by the Muses, I was feroets ingemi pucr. 

Hence DemuToing ppl. a. 

18x9 H. Hutton Follies Anal. (1842) 2a His belly is a 
cistern of receit, A grand confoundcr of demulcing mcate. 
a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 70 The Earl’s de- 
mulcing and well-languaged phrases, 
t DemuTceate, v. Obs. nonce -tud. [irreg. f. 
L. demulcere (see prec.) + -ate 3 .] = prec. So 
t Demulceation, Obs. 

16*7-77 Feltham Resolves n. Ixxvi. 221 Those soft and 
smooth demulceations that insensibly ao stroke us in our 
gliding life, x8i7 Black tv. Mag. I. 470 Gallantry . or the 
exalted science of demulceating the amiable reservedness . 
of the gentler sex. 

Demulcent (dAn*?‘lsent), a. and sb Chiefly 
Med . [f. L. demulcent-em , pr. pple. of demulcere 

to Demulce.] 

A. adj . Soothing, lenitive, mollifying, allaying 
irritation. 

173* Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 261 All insipid inodorous 
Vegetables are demulcent. 1854 S. Thomson Wild II. 111. 
(ed. 4) 303 The linseed and the mallows, both valuable 
for their demulcent properties. 

B. sb. A demulcent medicine. 

173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 418 Demulcents, or what 
abates Acrimony. 1875 H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 576. 

t DemuToetive, a. Obs, [irreg. f. Demulce 
p.] * Demulcent. 

*75 6 P. Browne Jamaica 115 The oil is opening and de- 
mulcetive. 

+ Dcmu'lsion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. *dewuls-, 
ppl. stem of demulcere : see Demulce.] The action 
01 soothing ; a means of soothing. 

16*7-77 Fkltiiam Resolves u. Ivii. 276 Vice garlanded with 
all the soft demulsions of a present contentment. 

Demur (dfmtVa), sb Forms : 3-7 demure, 
4 demere, demoere, 6 demoure, demourre, de- 
moyre, demor(e, 6-7 demurr(e, 7- demur, [a. 
F. demeure , vbl. sb. from demeurer : see next.] 

1 1 . Delay, lingering, waiting. Obs. 

a 1300 Florin 4 Bl. 591 Blauncheflur heo at wist pat he 
makede so longe demure [v.r. demoere : rime ifere]. c xtao 
Sir Beue$ 125 Theder wardes he gan gon Withouten de- 
mere. sg*9 In Burnet Hist. Rtf. H. 97 His Highness had 
cause . . to marvel of your long demor, and lack of expe- 
dition. 1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (i66x) 51 Timely 


alantm'd by Jacksons Demurres, at the Harbours mouth, 
for four days Space. 1675 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 3x1 
Causing a most unnecessary demurre. 
f b. Stay, abode, residence. Obs. 

1444 in Coll Hist . Stetff. (189s) XII. 318 During the tyme 


of his demure in the presence of the seid Erie. 1514 in 
Housek. Ord. (1790) 159 In his demurre or passing from plate 
to place. 1432-3 Act 24 Hen. 1 7//, c. 13 Corny nge into the 
K)mge» reaime. .and not minded to make longe or continual 
demoyre in the same. 1673 Kay Joum Lmv C. 378 We 
saw this Town only in tranxitu, but it merited a little demurr. 

+ 0. Continuance, duration. Obs, 

1533m Strypc Eccl. Mem. 1. xx. 148 Neither unjust rnatry- 
mony shall nave his unjust and incestuous demoure and 
continuance, as by delayes to Rome it is wont to hu\e. 

f 2 . Hesitation; pause; state of irresolution or 
doubt. Obs . 

1581 T. How-ell Denises (1870) 334 No doubtfull drift 
whereon demurre depended. 1677 w. Hubbard Naturalize 11. 
49 They were upon some dcmutie, whether to march diiectly 
toward Oxaapy. 1683 Temti u Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 370 He 
did not expect any Demurr upon nut h an Offer. 18*4 I.amb 
Elia Scr. 11. Capt. Jackson, You wete positively at a demur 
what you did or did not see. 

3 . The act of demuning; an objection laised or 
exception taken to a proposed course of action, etc. 

1639 Mavne City Match iv ii, Sister, 'tis so projected, 
therefore make No more demurs 1770 Langhornk Plutarch 
(1879)1. 154/2 Camillus .invented demurs and pretem c» of 
delay. 1791 Mad. D’Ardlay Diary 4 June, He then said 
it wax necessary to drink the Queen’s health The gentle- 
men here made no demur. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxii, 
After a little demur, he accepted the offer. 

+ 4 . Law. -Demurrer 1 . Obs. 

cx55$ Harpsfield Divorce Hen VIII (1878 1 36 Ihc ad- 
versaries made thereupon a special dennirre. a 1577 Sir 
T. Smith Commzv. /j>/a\(i6oq) 51 if they cannot agrer, then 
is the matter referred to a demurre in the Exchequer cham- 
ber. 1660 Wilisfokd Scales Comm A v.j l>, To procras- 
tinate with Demurs, or Fines and Recoveries without end. 
1713 Swift Cadmus 4 V. 120 But with tejoinders and replies 
. Demur, imparlance, and essoign, ’lhc parties ne’er could 
issue join. 

Demur (dfinflu), v. Forms: 3 demeore, 4 
demere, 6 demore, demoore, demour(e, 6-7 
demurre, 7-8 domurr, 7- demur, [a. F. de - 
tneurer , in OF. demore r, - mourer ( — Pr. and Sp. 
demorare , It. dimorcuc) :-pop. L. demot’d) c^ cl. I.. 
demordri to tarry, delay, f. De- 1 . 3 + mordri to 
delay. The OF. donor detnour -, proper to the 
forms with atonic radical vowel, was at length 
assimilated to the tonic form detnetir - ; the latter 
gave the ME. forms demeore , demere \ cf. People, 
and the forms meve , preve (F. meuve , preuve) of 
Move, Prove ] 

1 1 . intr. To linger, tarry, wait ; fig. to dwell 
upon something. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 242 Auh 3‘tf ich hie swu&c uoi<5ward, 
demeore 3c ]>e lengre. c 1300 K. Alts. 7295 He n’ul nought 
that ye dtsinere [rime derej. *550 Nicolls T/tiuyd. 73 (R.) 
Yet durst they not demoure nor abyde vpon the campc. 
*559 Baldwin in Mtrr . Mag. (15631 39 b, Take hede ye de- 
murre not vpon them. 1595 Southwell St. Peter's C ompl. 
19 But 6, how long demurre I on his eyex. 1604 T. Wuigii 1 
Passions v. 213. I demurre too long in these speculative dis- 
courses. 1653 Urquh art Rabelais 1. ii, If that our looks on 
it demurre. 


t b. To stay, remain, abide. Obs. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. I ’ III , IV. 34 .She cannot demore there 
without extreme daunjur and peril. i$j6 Act 28 Hen. VIII , 
c. 10 Any person, .dwellyng, demurryng, inhabitinge or re- 
siant within this reaime. 1550 Nkoi us J'hucyd. 7a (R.) The 
sayde Peloponesyans demoured in the land, 
f 0. To last, endure, continue. Obs. 

x<47 Hooper Declar. Christ iii. Wkx, (Parker Soc.) 21 This 
defence, .shall demour for ever till this church be glorified. 

f 2 . trans. To cause to tarry ; to out off, delay. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage it. xviii. 174 Whose judgement 
ix demurred until the day of Reconciliation. 1635 Quarles 
Ernbl iv. x, (18x8) 239 'Ihc lawyer . then demuis me with 
a vain delay. 168a D’U Rr ey ButleVs Ghost 69, I swear . 
Henceforth to take a rougher course, And, what you would 
demur to force, 

+3. intr. To hesitate; to delav or suspend action; 1 
to pause in uncertainty. Obs . 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt, yii (1851) 135 This is all we get by 
demurring in Gods service. 1654 Codkington tr. Hist. 
Ivstine 418 He found the King to demur upon it. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. ii. § 40 King F.dwine demurred to em- 
brace Christianity. 1699 Bentley Phal. f 16 The Delphian* 
demurring, whether they xliould accept it or no. *743 J- | 
Davidson ACneid vtti. 261 You need not demur to challenge. 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina li, You are the first lady who 
ever made me even demur upon this subject. 18x8 W.Tayi or 
in Monthly Rev. LXXXVII. 5-34 All the Yorkists could 
thus co-operate, without demurring between their rightful 
sovereigns. 

+ b. To be of doubtful mind ; to remain doubt- 
ful, Obs. rare. 

x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 3 And demurre with the 
Philistines, whether God or Fortune smite vs. a 1628 
F. Greville Sidney (1653) 337 To have demurred more 
seriously upon the sudden change in his Sonne. 

+ C. tratts. To hesitate about. Obs. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 5*8 What may this mean? lan- 
guage of Man pronounc’t By Tongue of Brute, and human 
sense exprest? The first. .1 thought deniM To Beasts .The 
latter I demurre, for in thir looks Much reason, and in thir 
actions oft appears. 4x730 E. Fenton Horn. Odyss. xt. 
Imit. (Seager), Let none demur Obedience to her will. 

4 . intr. To make scruples or difficulties ; to raise 
objection, take exception to (occas. at , on). (The cur- 
rent sense; often with allusion to the legal sense, 5.) 

1639 Fuller Holy War 11. xxxvL (1840) 98 The caliph de- 
murred hereat, as counting such a gesture a diminution to 
hU state. 1751 Labelye trestm, Br. 93, 1 . . gave my Direc- 


tions., which being in some Measure demurred to, the 
Matter was brought before the Board. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals 11. ii, My process was always very simple - m their 
younger days, 'twas ‘Jack, do thin * — il he demuned, 1 
Knocked him down. 1807 Soui hey hspne tin's I ettus 1 1 1 
ap They are so unreasonable ax to demur at finding roru for 
them. 1855 Hmownino Let. to Rusktn , 1 cannot begin wi iting 
poetry till my imaginary reader has conceded licences to 
me which you demur at altogether, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

I. v. 40 My host at first demurred .. but 1 insisted. 1875 
M r LAREN Serm. Ser 11, ix. 150 We can afford to recognise 
the fact, though we demur to the inference. 

b. trans . To object or take exception to. tare. 
x 8 s 9 H. H Wilson Burmese War (1853)25 Ax the de- 
mand was unprecedented, the Mugs, wdio were British 
subjects, demurred payment 1876 Giadsione lionteru 
Synchr. 59, 1 demur the inference from these facts. 

5 . Law. (intr.) To put in a Demurrer. 

[4148s Litti ki on Tenures | 96F.t fuist demurre en iudge- 
meut eu inesme le pice, le quel les xi. iours serront accompli* 
de le primer iour del muster de hoxt le Roy ] t6ao J. 
Wilkinson Coronets 4 Shett/es 60 It wax demurred on 
in Law. i6s8 Coke Oh Lift. 70 a, And it was demured 
in iiulgement in the same plea, whither the 40 duyes should 
bee accounted from the first day of the muster of the kings 
host. ibid. 734, He that demurreth in Law confrssrth nil 
such matters of fact as aie well and sufficiently pleaded. 
1641 in Rushw. Hist. Cot/. 111. (1692) I. 334 To which Plea 
Mr. Attorney-General demurred in Law, and the said 
Samuel Vassull joyned in Delimiter with him. 1660 Trial 
of Regie. 107, I must dcmui to your Jurisdii turn. 1681 
Trials. Lot ledge 10 And if so be matter of Law arises upon 
any evidence that is given against you. you may demuri 
upon that Evidence, and pray Counsel of the Comt to mgne 
that demurrer. 1848 Macaulay Hist . Bug. IL 84 'lhc 
plaintiff demurred, that is to say, admitted Sir Edward’s 
plea to be true in fact, but denied that it was a sufficient 
answer. 

Demurante, obs. form of Demurrant. 
Demure (cMmifl»u'>, a. (*b.) Also 4-5 dimuuir, 

5 demeuer, -uoro, -owre, 6 -eure. [A derived or 
extended form of incur*, rnesvre, Mure a ., used in 
same sense, a. OF. incur, now mtlr, ‘ ripe, matin e, 
mellow; also, disciect, considerate, aduised, selled, 
stayed’ (Cotgr. 161 1). The nature and histoiy of 
the prefixed de- aie obscure. 

(Palsgiave, 1530, hasp 841 1 ‘Sadly, wysly, dcnieutement\ 
— p. 841/2 * Soberly, sadly, meutement ' ; but dement etnent 
is not otherwise known ns French t] 

A., adj. fl. Calm, settled, still. Obs. 

*377 Death Edzu, III in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 216 Thou} 
the see were rou}, or dies dimuuir, Code havencs that schip 
wold geete. 

2 . Of persons (and their bearing, speech, etc.) : 
Sober, grave, seiious; reserved or composed in 
demeanour. (Cf. history of Sad.) 

14 . Epiph. in T undale* s Vis. This Anna come de- 
mure and sad of chere. 1470 85 Malory Arthur xm 1, 
The yonge squyer. .scmcly and demure a* a douue. 1522 
Skel ion Carl. Law el 902 Demure Diana, womanly and 
sad. 1538 Bai i' Th re Lazves 238 A face demure and sage. 
a 1568 Aschaw Siholem, (Arb.) 53 If a yong ientlenian be 
demeure and still of nature, they say, he is simple and lackcth 
wittc. 163* Milton Pcnseroso 32 Come, pensive Nun, 
devout and pure, Sober, steadfast, and demure. 1653 11 
Mokic Antid. Ath. in. i. (1712)87 Notwithstanding he fared 
no worse than the most demure and innocent. 1728-46 
Thomson .springes Come with those downcast eyes, seriate 
and sweet, Those looks demure. 1835 Marryat Jut. faith/. 
xxiv, Her conduct was much more staid and demure. 1874 
M. Pattibon Ess (1889) I. 320 4 Like an angel, but halt- 
diesscd’, thought the demure dons. 

3 . Affecterily or constrainedly grave or decorouR ; 
seiious, reserved, or coy in a way that is not natural 
to the person 01 to one of his years or condition. 

1693 Shadwell Volunteers 111. i, This Gentleman, and his 
demure Psalm-singing Fellows. 1705 Sianhoi*k Para f hr . 

II. 166 Can they pursue the demure and secret Sinners, 
through all the intricate mazes of their Hypocrisy. 1725 
Thomson Liberty iv, 69 Hell’s fiercest Fiend 1 of Saintly 
Blow demure, a 1771 Gray Death favourite (at 4 De- 
murest of the tabby kind, 1 he pensive Selima. 1842 Tmihl- 
wali. Greece VIII. lxvi. 417 The threadbare mantle of its 
demure hypocrisy. 1876 Black Madcap V. xix. 176,* I thought 
be was a friend of yours’, she said, with demure sarcasm. 

tB. As sb. Demure look or expression. Obs . 
rare. 

1766 J. Adams Diary 4 Nov. Wks. 1850 II. 300 He has 
an hypocritical demure on his face. 

+ Demu re, V. Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] 

1 . intr. ?To look demurely, Uo look with an 
affected modesty ’ (J.). But cf. Demur v. 3 b. 

s6o6 Shaks. Ant. If CL iv. xv. 29 Your Wife Octauia, with 
her modest eyes.. shall acquire no Honour Dcmuring vpon 
me. 

2 . trans. To make demure. 

x6$z Hknshaw Daily Thoughts 187 (L.) Zeal mad, and 
voice demur’d with godly paint. 

Hence D«mu*red ppl. a. 

16x3 Uncasing of Machixrits Inst r. 11 With demured lookc 
wish them good speede. 

Demure, obs. form of Demur. 

Demurely (dfmiu-»uli% adv. [f. Demure a 
+ -ly 2.] In a demure manner ; gravely, modestly, 
meekly, quietly: with a gravity, meekness, or 
modesty that is affected or unnatural. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4627 She, demurely sad of chere. c 1430 
Stans Putr 18 in Babees Bk, (1868) 27 Walke demurely bi 
streetix in J>e toun. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. xiil 268 
The prynce or his lieutenant ought# to aduyse demewrely 
herupon. c xaoo Consecration of Nuns in Mask ell Mon. 
Rit. 11. 314 The virgyn* shall tfemeurely arryse and make 
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a revet cnce to the hisshop. 


Shakm. Merck. V. II. ii. 


jot If 1 doe not put on a sober habile Wearc prayer bookes 
in my pocket, looke demurely. *600 D kkkkr Gentle Craft 
Wkn. 1873 I. 43 I’le looke as demurely us a Saint. 1687 
Sedley Bellamira iv. i. He look’d so demurely, l thought 
butter would not Imuc melted in his mouth. 1768 BnArriE 
Mitts tr . 1 xvi, And now his look was most demurely sad. 
1848 C Bronii y. Pyrexi, Folding her little hands demurely 
before her. 1886 Mam h. E.\ am . 27 Feb. 5/3 They sat down 
demurely in opposite corners of the carriage and observed 
a dignified silence. 

f b. Of things : In a subdued manner. Obs. 

1606 Siiaks. A at. C A tv. ix. 30 Ucarke the drummes de- 
murely wake the sleepers 

Demureneis (d/ftuu* , Jm*8). [f. as prec. + 

-nekh] The state or quality of being demure. 

t 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Gif. Manners (1570) G iij, With all 
dcmurcnes bchaue thee in the same. As not led by malice 
but rather of good loue. 158* N. 'i. (Rhein.) 1 Jim. ii. 9 
In like manor women also in comely attire: with demure- 
nes.se and sobrietie adorning themselves. 1659 Gauukn 
J'ears of Ch . 349 A most supercilious demurenesse and 
.iffected zclotry. x8ai Scott A 'enilw. vii, The prim dc* 
murcncss of her looks. 

Demurity. rare. In 5 demeurte. [Answers 
to OF. me to td, as Demure docs to OF. ttteur : cf. 
quot. 14*3] 

1 . Demure quality, demureness. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Lee. 34/1 Joyne . demeurte to thy 
gludnt’S, and humylyte o thy demeurte [Fr. et menrte a, 
lease ment et hum title a la men riel a *7©4 T. Brown Whs. 
(1760) II. 183 <D.) They pretend to such demurity as to form 
a society for the Regulation of Manners. 1889 Besant Hell 
of .!>/. Haul's HI. 271 The demurity went out of her face. 

2 . An embodiment of demureness ; a demure 
character or person. (Cf. oddity .) 

18. . Lamb Let. to Southey (L.), She will act after the fashion 
of Kichaidson's demuritic*. 

t Demurmurate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. demunnurare to mutter over, f. Dk- I. 1 + 
murmur are to Murmur, mutter.] trans. To 
murmur, mutter. 

1641 R. Baillik Parall. Liturgy w, Mass-bk. 43 7o dc- 
murmurate a number of words on the elements. 

Hence f Demurmurat ory a. 

1617 Cot lins Def. Ely u. x. 417 The demurinuratorie 
words, which they vse in Poperie, and call Consecration. 

Demurrable (d/inirrab’l), a. [f. D*mur v. or 
sb . y -ARbE. For form, cf. OF. demorable durable.] 
That may be demurred to ; to which exception may 
be taken (esp. in an action at law). 

,i®*7 Hallam Constitutional Hist. I. I. 54 note, It was 
demurrable for a bill to pray process against the defendant, 
to appear before the king and his privy council. 1885 Law 
Reports Weekly Notes 210/2 I he petition was demurrable, 
as it did not. .allege that the petitioner had a complete title 
as executrix. 1893 J. Kekewich in Law Times Ref. 
LXVll I. 439/1 The statement of claim would be demurrable. 

Demurrage .dfmrrred-s). Also 7 demourage, 
7-8 domorage. [a. OF. demoraye, demourage, f, 
demorer , mourer : see Demur i/.j 
fl. Stay; delay; hesitation; pause. Obs. 
as&gfi UssiiKR Ann. (1658) 20 That long demourage of 
theiisin Kadesli. 170*0. Mathkr Morn. Ckr, 11 App. 11852) 
171 Powerful enemies dogged his affairs with such demur- 
rages and such disappointments as would have wholly dis- 


couraged his designs. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 89 F3. 
I shall endeavour to shew the folly of Demurrage. .1 would 
have them seriously think on the Shortness of their Time. 
18*3 New Monthly Mag. VI 1. 231 A demurrage, for a second, 
succeeded the shock, and then on we went again. 

+ b. Constrained delay, detention. Obs . rare. 
1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 226 In the allowance to jury- 
men distinguish two parts : one for demurrage, viz. at the 
place of trial ; the other for journeys, viz. thither and back. 
1817 — Plan Pari. Reform Introd. cxlvii, The expense of 
journeys to and from, and demurrage at, the Election town. 

2. Comm. a. Detention of a vessel by the freighter 
beyond the time agreed upon ; the payment made 
in compensation for such detention. 

1841 Rebels' Remonstr in Rushw. Hist. Colt. 111. (1692) I. 
389 A certain Summ, for the doing thereof within such a time ; 
and if they stay’d longer, to have so much per diem for 
demurrage. 1694 tr. Milton's Lett, State July an. 1656. 
A conaidciablc Sum of Money owing from certain Portugal 
Merchants .to several English Merchants, upon the account 
of Freightage and Demorage. 1710 Dk For Crusoe 11. 153 
If I stay more, I must pay 3 1... per Diem Dcmoragc, nor can 
1 stay upon Demorage nl»ove eight Days more. 1755 
Magkns Insurances II. 116 If the Delay was occasioned by 
the Merchant, he shall be obligld to pay for the Days of 
Demurrage, to the Captain. 183JJ Marryat Joe, Laithf. 
viii. There had already been considerable loss from demur- 
rage. Mod. The Ship ‘ Flora ’ is on demurrage. 

D. A charge for detention of railway trucks. 

*®s? Redpikld Law Railw. (i860) II. 191 Demurrage is 
a claim by way of compensation for the detention of property 
which is subsequently restored, lies Labour Commission 
Gloss., Demurrage, charges on overdue railway trucks. 

c. A charge of 1 {d. per ounce made by the Bank 
of England in exchanging gold or nptes for bullion. 

*875 Jkvons Money x. xi 6 Including the above charge of 
ii itf. per ounce for demurrage. x88s Bithbi.l Counting* House 
Diet., The metallic value of standard gold is vjs. 10 \d. 
per oz. At the Bank of England ^3 171. gd. is given for it 
without any delay. . .The difference of i^.pcr. 02., by which 
this delay is avoided, is called demurrage. 

3 . The act of demurring, or raising objection to 
something, rare. 

t8aa Colton Lacan II. 147 Without the slightest dissent 
or demurrage of the judgment. 


Dttturral (d/mn r&l). rare . [f. Demur v. + 
-al ; cf. OF. demorail , demoral \ retardation, delay.] 
The action of demurring ; demur. 

1810 Southey in Edits. Ann. Reg. 1 . 1. 411 This was a need- 
less demurral. 1814 — Lett. (^856) II. 370 Second thought in 
matters of feeling, usually brings with it hesitation, and de- 
murral. 1890 Spectator 22 Mar., I crave a small portion of 
your spnee to express my demurral as well to the reasoning 
as to tne accuracy of ' A Churchman who writes to you. 

t Dexntrrrance. Obs. In 4 demorrance, 6 

demoraunoe, 7 demouranoe. [a. OF. demorance 
retardation, delay, f. demorer , -mourer \ see Demur 
v. and -a ace.] a. Delay, lingering, b. Abiding, 
abode, dwelling. 

c X300 K. Alls. 4123 He wolde wende, swithc snel . . satin 
demorrance. a 15*9 Skelton Bk. 3 Poles Wks. I. 3et The 
man is a very foie to make his demoraunce upon Ruch an olde 
wyfe. x6*S Model l Wit 76 b, Here is my dcmourancc, and 
from hence l purpose not to part. 

Demurrant (d/mzrrant), a. and sb. Also 6 
demur&nte, 9 (erron.) demurrent. [a. OF. de - 
mourant, pr.pple. of demorer , - mourer , now de- 
meurer: see Demur v ,] A. adj. 

+ 1 . Abiding, staying, duelling, resident. Obs. 

15*9 Supplic. to King 12 To com pell the same [ministers] 
to be demurante, abyainge, and resydent vpon their cures. 
1577-87 Holinshsd Lhron. II. 24/3 A friend of mine, being 
ot late demurrant in London. 

+ 2 . Delaying, putting off. Obs . 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii, 12 God is no judge dormant, 
nor demurrantj nor rampant. 

3 . Demurring, hesitating, rare. 

1836 F. Mahoney Reltg. Bather Trout (1859) 390 Why 
hangs he back demurrent To breast the Tiber's current ? 

B. sb. One who demure, or puts in a demurrer, 
in an action at law. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet, s.v. Demurrer , A demurrer is 
to be signed, and argued on both sidrs by counsel.. The 
demurrant argues first. 1883 L. O. Pikr Yearbks. 12-ij 
Edw. Ill , Introd. 85 There was no complete demurrer un- 
less the demurrant did abide judgment on the point of law. 

Demurrer 1 (d/mirrai). Also 6 (erron.) de- 
murrour, 7 demourer. [a. Anglo* Fr. demurrer 
= OF. demourer , pres. inf. (see Demur v.) used as 
sb. : cf. refresher , user.] 

1 . Law. A pleading which, admitting for the 
moment the facts as stated in the opponent’s plead- j 
ing, denies that he is legally entitled to relief, and 
thus stops the action until this point be determined 
by the court. 

>547 Alt I Edw. VI, c. 7 8 i The Process, Picas, Demur- 
rers and Continuances in every Action 156$ Sir T. Smith 
Comtmo. Eng. (1609) 67 If the question be of the law. that 
ix, if both the parties doe agree vpon the fact, and cacn doe 
claime that by law hcc ought to haue it. then it was called 
a demurrer in law. x66o 7'rial Regie. 107 If you demur to the 
Jurisdiction of this Court, I must let you know that the Court 
doth over-rule your demurrer. X794 Godwin Cat. Williams 
43 By affidavits, motions, pleas, demurrers, daws, and appeals, 
to protract the question from term to term and from court 
to court. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. a. v., Demurrers are 
general \ without shewing any particular causes ; or special , 
where the causes of demurrer are particularly act down. 
x86x May Const. Hist. (1863) II. x. 230 He pleaded Not 
Guilty to the first fourteen counts, and put in demurrers to 
the others. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 299 A Demurrer has been 
happily explained to be equivalent to the remark 1 Well, 
what of that ? ’ 

b. transf. An objection raised or exception taken 
to anything; • Demur sb. 3. 

*599 M ars ion Sco. Villanie 11. vii, 205 Slowe-pac’t dilatory 
pleas, Demure demurrers, slil striving to appease Hote 
zealous loue. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. ii. (ed. 6) 45 This 
reply is met by tne demurrer that it is beside the question. 

t 2 . A pause, stand-still ; a state of hesitation or 
irresolution; ** Demur sb. 2. Obs . 


Demy (d/tosi 1 ), sb. (and a.) PL demies. Also 
5-6 demye, 6 demie, deamy, dymye. [An 
early spelling of Demi* half, retained when this 
is used as a separate word. The uses are all 
elliptical, and quite independent of each other.] 

+ 1 . A gold coin current in Scotland in the 1 5U1 
century : apparently, originally, the half-mark 
(JJemi-mark : see Demi- 7), but rising in value 


(JJemi-mark : see Demi- 7), but rising in value 
with the depreciation of the silver coin from 6s. 8 d. 


to 1 25. (Scotch). Obs. 

1440 J. Shirlry Dethe K. fames (i8tB) 9 That whoso 
myght hlcc or tak hytne. . shuld have iii thousand demyes of 


mygnt hicc or taK nytnc . . snuia nave m tnousana demyes 01 
gold, every pece woith half an Englissh Noble. 1451 Sc. 
Ads 8 fas. //, § 33 (*597) The Demy that now runms for 
| nine shillcnges. 1455 — 13 fas. //, § eg It is thochtexpe- 
dient that the Demy De cryed to ten shillinges. 1489 Ld. 
Treas. Acc . Scott., Item to Ingiis pyparis that com to the 
Castcl 3ct and playt to the King x»J demyss. 1497 Ibid ., 
Gilfen to the cartes [cards] agane xxxij F ranch crovn is, 
x Scottes crovnis and demyis, thre [ridaris], tua vnicornis. 

+ 2 . * A short close vest * (Fairholt) : cf. Demi- 

2. Obs. 

a 1519 Skelton Boiuge of Courte 350 Of Kirkby Kendall 
wax hix xhorte demye. 1540 Lane . Wtiis I. 189 To my 
doughter Kathciyn my best demye. 1599 Naxiik Lenten 
Stnffe in /lari. Misc (1808-12) VL 166 (d!) He. .stript him 
out of hix golden demy or manuillion, and flead him. 

3 . Paper Manttf. Name of a certain size of paper. 
(Properly adj. ; also ellipt. as sb. «demy paper.) 

Dciny printing paper measures 174 x»2^ inches ; demy 
writing paper ix in Great Britain 154X20, in United States 
16X21. 

7546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, it. vi. 45 b. There be 
diuerse mancr of papers, as paper royal, paper acmy, blot- 
ting paper, marchauntcs paper. 1589 Marprel. Epit. B, An 
hundred threchcoic and twelue sheets, of good Demie paper. 
171* Act jo Anne in Loud. Gas. No. 5018/3 For all Paper 
called. .Demy fine, 4*. Demy second, 2 s. (xx.Demy printing, 
is. 8 d. 1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Benn>. Eptst. Svlv. Urban 
Wks. 1812 II. 251 His nice-dixcerning Knowledge none 
deny On Crown. Imperial, Foolscap, and Deiny. 1878 
Print. Traties jml. xxv. 9 A demy 8 VU . pamphlet of about 
a dozen pages. 

4 . A foundation scholar at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

So called because their allowance or * commons * wax 
originally half that of a Fellow : the Latin term ix semi* 
communarius. 

a i486 Stat. Magdalen Coll, (MS.) 6 Dc elections schola- 
rium voc’ Dymycs, Ibid., Pro communis cujuslibet tri* 
ginta pauperum xcholarium t qui Demyes vulgaritcr nuncu- 
pantur dimidium summae ilhus quant pro quolibct alio socio. 
1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 6 x in Oxf. 4 Camb. Enadm . 
12 Felawcs, Scolers, Dymycs. 16x5 Hkylin Memoranda 22 
July in Mem. Waynflete (1851), I was chosen Demie of 
Magdalen College. 169s Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 14 William 
I.ilye was.. elected one of the Demies or Semi-commoners 
of St. Mary Magd. Coll. *769 De Poe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 
246 Magdalen-College . . has a President, 40 Fellows, a 
School master, 30 Scholars called Demies. 1880 Green Hist . 
Eng. People Iv. vnt. iii. 20 The expulsion of the Fellows 
wax followed, .by that of the Demies. 

6. Short for Demi-bar, q.v. : A kind of false dice 
used in cheating. 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 38 The name of their 
Cheates, Bard-dice, Flattes, Fargers, Langrcts, Gourds, 
Demies, and many others. 180s Sporting Mag. XV III. 100 
A Laic of demies. 

f 0 . A half-grown lad, a youth. Obs, 

1589 Warner Alb, Eng. v. xxvii, Next but demies, nor 
boyex, nor men, our dangerous times succcede. 

Demy- : see Demi*. 

Dexnycent, -sent : sec Demi-ceint Obs . 
Demyd, obs. pa. t. of Deem v Dim v. 
Demyse girdle : see Demi-oirple Obs. 
Dtmyslup (d/'m^i'Jip). Also 6 dim!-, 9 demi-. 
[f. Demy 4 + -ship.] A scholarship at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 


Not well discerning whether GrieS Shame, or Anger, ^hat Fdbwsh,p » ^ cm V 8h, i>. ol * othcr P^ce. .in our said College. 


eenness of the Disgrace 
Wither Vox Poof. 93 
Shame, or Anger, that 


Not well discerning whether Griefe, Shame, or Anger, that 
demurrer caus'd. 

f 3 . * Demurrage a a. Obs. rare. 
x6ss Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 117 If the Master doe 
not stay out all his daies of demourer agreed vpon by the 
charterpartie of fraightment. 

Demurrer 2 (dfmirr w). [f. Demur v. + -EU 1 .] 
One who demure. 

17x1 Addison Sped. No. So F», I shall distinguish this 
Sect of Women by the Title of Demurrers. 174* Young Nt. 
Tit. ix. 1364 Ana is Lorenzo a demurrer still? x8xa Ex- 
aminer 7 Sept. 565/x It is. .customary .. to hear the de- 
murrer’s reasons. 

Demurring (dfmirrig\ vbl. sb. [f. Demur v . 
4 -ing L] The action of the verb Demur, q.v. 

>593 Nashk Christ's T. 90 b, There is no demurnng, or 
exceptionituf against his testimony. 168a D'Urfky Butler's 
Ghost 1 10 Famous was he for Procuration, Demurring*, and 
Continuation. 1872 Miss Broughton Nancy II. 23 But, say 
I with discontented demurring, you have Seen away often 
before ! 

DtmUTring, ///. a. [-wo *.] That demur*: 

see the verb. 

*607 Walkinoton Opt. Glass 118 HU demurring judge* 
ment. 174a Young Nt. Th. 111. 35 Are there demurnng wits, 
who dare dispute This revolution in the world inspir'd ? 
Hence P«xztu*rrlngly adv. 

1890 I. D. Hardy New Othello I. viiL 187 *But * she 
observed demurnng] y. 


Fellowship, Demyship. or other place, .in our said College. 
1869 Echo xx Oct., The demyships are worth ^83 per 
annum, and are tenable for five years. 1884 Courthopk 
Addison 29 Dr. Lancaster, .used his influence to obtain for 
him a demyship at Magdalen. 

Demyt, obs. form of Dimity. 

Den (den), sb.i Forms : 1-4 denn, 4-7 denne, 
(4-5 deen), 3- den. [OE. dgnn habitation of a 
wild beast OTcut. type *dattjo **, corresp. In form 
to OHG. tenni ncut, MHG. ten tie neut. fem., Ger. 
ientte f. floor, thrashing-floor, OLG. *denni, early 
mod.Du. denne 'floor, pavement, flooring of a ship, 
also cave, cavern, den * (Kilian) ; cf. also MDu. 
dan(n ra. forest, abode of wild beasts, waste place, 
open country. The same root dan • appears in 
dean , OE. denu (:-dant-) vale : the root-meaning 
is uncertain.] 

1 . The lair or habitation of a wild beast. 

Beowulf 55x2 Geseah Hie] . . wundur on wealle. and m 
wyrmes denn. c 1000 roc. In Wr.*W(iIckcr 187/1 Lustra, 
wilddeora boll and denn. nne Bestiary 25 De leun .. 
drtueS dun to hU den 8ar he him berjen wxlle. <11300 
Cursor M. 16762+ xxo (Cott.) be fox has his den and Ilk 
foghel is nest, c 2380 Wycli Whs. (1880) 25 And so dide. . 

prophet e danyel in h* deen of lyonys. a 1400 Octouian 
58a The lady wente . . To the tygre denne. 1485 J. B. tr. 
VirtTt Sch. Beastes Bij b, It is a sign* of rayne. . when the 
Ante bringeth out of her hole and denne al her egges. 16x1 
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Bible Job xxxvii. 8 Then the beast es goe Into dennes : and 
remaine in their places. iM Scott Marm. vi, x»v, And 
darest thou then To beard the lion in his den. The Douglas 
in his hall ? 

2 . A place hollowed out of the ground, a cavern 
(t occas. a pit). Ohs. or blended with i or 3. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4185 (Cott.) Tac we him out of yon den 
[Joseph in the pit]. 138a Wyclir Heb. xi. 38 Thei erringe 
in. .dcnnys and cauys of the erthe. 1387 T revisa Higain 

« I. 315 be lond of Sicilia is holow and ful of dennes 
v*rnosa\. 1530 Palsgr. aia/a Den, a hole in the 
grounde, can erne. 1348 Hall Chron. 191 [They] lurked in 
dennes and wholes secretly. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. it. iii. 215 
Aaron and thou looke downe into this den. 1678 Bunyan 
Pt/gr. 1. 1. 1 lighted on a certain place, Where was a Denn ; 
Ana I laid me down in that place to sleep. 1716 Cavallier 
Mem . 1. 101, 1 . .had already search'd into several Dcnns and 
Caverns of the Mountains. 1847 Emerson Poems, Saadi 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 473 No churl, immured in cave or den. 

8. trans/. and fig \ A place of retreat or abode 
(likened to the lair of a beast) ; a secret lurking- 
place of thieves or the like (of. Matt, xxi. 13). 

c i*73 Pains 0/ Hell 176 in O.E. Misc. 152 Vvrber her beoh 
olde men pat among neddren habbc)> hcorc den. c 1340 
Cursor M. 14745 (Trin ) 5 e hit make.. A den to reset inne 
jbeues. 1x430 How wise Man taught Son 132 in Babees 
Bk. 52 How litil her good doo)> hem avails Whanne hei be 
doluen in her den. 1588 SrKNSRR Virgil s Gnat 96 No such 
sad care* Do ever ireepe into the shepheards den, 17x9 
Dr For Crusoe (1840) II. viii. 186 [They would have] made 
the island a den of thieves. x8io Scott Lady of L. 1. iv, The 
Cavern, where, His told, A giant made his den of old. i860 
Tyndall Glac . 1, xxiii. 167 The very type of a robber den. 

b. A small confined room or abode; esp. one 
unfit for human habitation. 

1837 Dickens Ptckw. ii, The musicians were securely 
confined in an elevated den. 1840 T. A. Trollope Summ . 
Brittany 1.315 The frightful dens of some of the Manchester 
operatives, sftpx E Pracock N. Brendon II. too The filthy 
den where her mother lived. 

o. c olloq . A small room or lodging in which a 
man can seclude himself for work or leisure ; as, 
* a bachelor’s den ’. 

1771 Smollett Humph . Cl. 5 June P 3 So saying, he 
retreated into his den. 18x6 Scott Lett , (1894) I. 372 
A little boudoir . . a good eating-room, and a small den lor 
me in particular. x88a Black w. Ma§. Dec. 709 [He] went 
off in the direction of his own den, a little room in which he 
smoked and kept his treasures. 

4 . The name given in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
and north of England, to the conventional enclosure 
or place of safety in boys* out-of-door games, called 
elsewhere the home, bay , or base. 

6. * A deep hollow between hills ; a dingle 9 
(Jam.). Sc. local. 

I ‘Often applied to a wooded hollow' (Jam.), and then 
nearly synonymous with Dean 2 ; but not the same woid.l 
x<$a A up. H ami lion Catech. (1884' 23 In the vail or den 
quharin thow usit to commit ydolatrie. 1783 Burns To IP. 
Simpson x, We’ll sing auld Coila’s .. banks an* braes, her 
dens an* dells, a x8oo Ballad \ 1 The dowic dens of Yarrow. ’ 
1806 Sir W. Forres Beattie II. 51 (Jam ), I have made 
several visits of late to the Den of Rubislaw. Note. A Den , 
in the vernacular language of Scotland .. is synonymous with 
what in England is called a Dingle. 

(In manypiace names, as Dura Din near Cupar Fife, The 
Den near Kirkcaldy, Hawthomden in Mid Lothian ; but as 
a termination often representing earlier dene, dean.) 


+ 6. Anat. A cavity or hollow. Obs. 
1398 Trkvisa Barth, De P. R. m. xxii. (149 


1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. 111. xxii. (1495) 70 Oute of a 
denne of the lyfte syde of the herte comyth a veyne. 1613 
Crookk Body 0/ Man 609 The implanted Ayre concluded 
within the dennes or cauities of tne Eares. 1683 Snapr 
Anat Horse m. xiv. (1686) 140 The Caverns or Cavities, by 
some called Dens. 

7 . Comb., as + den-dreadful adj. ( « dreadful with 
dens of wild beasts). 

x6*x G. Sandys Oinds Met. 1. (1626) 6 Now past den- 
dread full M anal us confines \Mssnala . . latebns horrenda 
jterarum]. 

t Den, sb . 2 Also dene, deyn. Obs. Sc. variant 
of Dan !, sir, master. 

ci 374 Sc. Leg. Saints , Egipciane 11x0 To jour abbot, 
dene Iohne, say. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. viii. x. 92 (Jam.) 
The Abbot of Abbyrbrothok than, Den Henry. £1430 
Holland Howlat 199 Gret Gancris. .That war demyt, but 
dowt, denyss douchty. 155* Lyndesay Monarch* 4670-2 
All Monkryc. ,Ar callit Denis, for dignite; Quhowbeit his 
mother mylk the kow. He man be calm Dene Androw. 

D6H 3 f in the salutation good den \ see Gooden. 

Don, (den), v.i [f. Den jA*] 

1 . refl. (or passive). To ensconce or hide oneself 
in (or as in) a den. 

c xaao Bestiary 36 Wu he dennede him in fiat defte 
meiden, Marie bi name. 1613 Heywood Siher Age in, 
Wks. 1874 III. 139 If ho be den d, IPe rouze the monstrous 
beast. 163* Lithgow Trav. vn. 315 A pit digged to hide 
the Gunner, .the Gunner lay denned, and durst not stirre. 
18*3 Galt Entail II. xvii. 157 1 Hae ye ony ark or amrie. . 
where a body might den himsel till they’re out o' the gate 
and away?' 

2 . inlr. To live or dwell in a den ; to escape into, 
or hide oneself in, a den. 

To dm up : to retire into a den for the winter, as a hiber- 
nating animal. ( U.S. colloq .) . 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christs Viet . xiv, The sluggish 
saluages, that den belowe. 17a* Dudley in Phil Trans. 
XXXII. *95 They generally den among the Rocks in 
great Numbers together, c i860 Tom Taylor ui Thom- 
bury Two Cent . of Song (1867) a6i In a dingier set of 
chambers no man need wish to stow. Than those, old 
fritnd, wherein we denned, at Ten, Crown Office Row. 


1894 Home Miss. (N.Y.) Jan. 463 Our people, .are inclined 
to * den up' in the hot weather, as certain animals.. do in 
the cold season. 

f 8. To den out : to drive (a beast) out of its den ; 
to unearth. Obs. 

x<7i Hammer Chron. Ini. (1633) 203 (They] burned their 
Calibans and Cottages, and such as dwelt in cave* and 
rockes underground (a* the manner is to denne out Foxes) 
they fired ana smothered to death. 

Hence Denned (dend) ppl a., Denning vbl. sb. 

i6a* S. Ward IVoe to Drunkards (1627) ,45 Insuehtownes 
this Serpent hath no nestling, no stabling, or denning. 
iBp^Tait's Mag. XXI. 165 Arousing a denned lion. 

T Den, v. 2 Obs. rare— l . [Etymol. doubtful : cf. 
Dem v. 1 ] trans . To dam up. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 754 This fals tratour his men had 
* maid. .The ysche of a louch to den f rime men]. 

Den, obs. form of Dean 1 ( decanus ), Dene 2 . 
Den and Strand 1 see Dene 2 . 

Denaer : see Dinah. 

Denalagu (OK.) : see Danelaw. 
t Dename, v. Obs. [f. De- I. 3 + Name v., 
after OF. denomer, dc no turner, L. denomindre .] 
trans. To denominate. 

*555 Abp. Parkkr /V.cxix.365 These fiftene Paalmes next 
folio wyng I 3 c songs denama of steps or stayeis. a 1640 
Jackson Creed x. notes, Wks. IX. 268 The exorbitance of 
a diseased appetite in man is therefore denamed ‘caninus 
appetitus ’. 

Denar, denare (df-mu, dina r, -c*m). Forms : 
6 denaire, 6-8 denare, 6- denar. [Modification 
of ME. dener , denere (from OF. dener ), Denier, 
assimilated to L. denarius , It. denaro , danaro , and 
the adaptations of these in other languages.] 
A coin: the Roman Denarius ; the Italian denar 0 
or Spanish dittero of the 1 6- 17 the. ; the Persian 
and East Indian Dinar, q v. 

*547 Boordr Introd. Knanvl. 179 In Italy . . in bras they 
haue kateryns & byokea & denares. 1597 1st Pt. Return 
fr. /[amass. 1. i. 196 The villaine would not pait with a 
denaire. 1699 Bentley Phal xiv. 438 The Sicilian Talent 
was anciently Six, and afterwards Three Denary 1701 
W.Wotton Hist. Rome Notes 154 Antony, promises 5000 
Denares to every private Soldier. 187* Y eats Growth C omit/. 
367 The xolidi . . were reckoned as equal to twelve silver 
denars Ibid. 368 Smaller gold pieces were also coined. . 
under the name of gold pennies, gold denars or oboluses. 

Denarcotize : see Dk- II. 1. 

t Dena riate, sb. Obs. or Hist. [ad. med.L. 
dcndridt’US (in Laws of Edw. Confessor , Du 
Cange), f. L. denarius penny: see below.] A 
portion of land worth a penny a year. 

16x0 W. Folkingham Art of Surrey 11. vii. 58 There be 
also other quantities of Land taking their denominations 
from our vsual Coinc ; as Fardingdeales, Obolatcs, Dcna* 
riates, Solidates, Librate*. 1670 in Blount Law Dut. s.v. 
Fardmgdeal. 

t Dena*riate f a. Obs. [f. L. dendri-us (see 
below), in med. sense 4 money*: see -ate 2 .] Of 
or pertaining to money ; monetary. 

X63* Lithgow Trav. x. 441 The Host perceiving their 
denariat charge, he entered tneir chamber, when they were 
a hlcepc. 

Denarle, obs. form of Denahy. 

H Denarius (d/he** ri#s). PI. denarii (-ipi). 
[L., for denarius nutnus denary coin, coin con- 
taining ten (asses), f. deni cvciy ten, ten by ten : 
see -ary b] 

1 . An ancient Roman silver coin, originally of 
the value of ten asses (about eightpcncc of modem 
English money). 

1570 North Plutarch (1612) 862 (Stanf.) Glcuen Myriadcs 


Ien asses make the Koman denarius, xtm I'rirsti.ky t.ect. 
Hist. in. xv. (R.), In the early times of Rome, the price of a 
sheep was a denarius, or eight pence. 1840 Arnold Hist. 
Rome II. 534 The •diver coinage [of Rome] was first intro- 
duced in tne year 485 ; and the coins struck wero denarii, 
quinarii, and sestertii. 1877 C. Geikik Christ liv. (1870) 650 
when they came . . who were hired at the eleventh hour, 
they received each a denarius. 

2 . A gold coin ( denarius aureus) of the ancient 
Roman empire, worth 35 silver denarii. 

x66x Lovrll Hist. Autm. it Min. 8 The fourth part of a 
golden denarius. 18x7 Colebkooke Algebra Ixxxiv, We 
read in Roman authors of golden as well as silver denarii. 

8. The weight of the silver denArius used as a 
measure of weight, nearly equivalent to the Greek 
drachma. 

>398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi. (1495) 940 
Scrupulus that Is the eyghtenthe Huolus is callya Denanus 
and is acountyd for ten pans. 1771 Raper In Phil. Trans. 
LX I. 493 The Romans did not use the Denarius for a weight 
. . till the Greek physicians . . prescribed by it, as they 
had been accustomed to do by the Drachm in their own 
country. 

U In English monetary reckoning used for 4 penny', 
and abbreviated d . ; see D III. 1. 

+ Dena-rrable, a. Obs,~ 0 [f. L, denarrd-n to 

narrate 4* *ble.] 1 Proper to be related, capable of 
being declared \ 

*7*7 Bailey vol. IT. I73»~6 — « (folio). 


So f Danarra tlon, 4 a narration ’ (Bailey, 1727). 
t Denary, deaarie, sb. i Obs. [ad. L. de- 
ndriusA Denarius, the Roman penny. 
c 1449 Pecock Ripr. 11. iL 140 Thei offriden to him a de- 


narie. >348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xvlii. 03 An 
hundreth aenaries. 1330 Latimer Serm. Stanford Wks. I. 
279 * Shew me . . a penny of the tribute money T . . and they 
brought him a denari. 16x3 Bricntman Revelation 213 Let 
thre such measures of barly bee sold for a denary. 1674 

i EAKE A nth. (1696) 105 This is sometime called Dreuhmal 
Unary for distinction sake. 

Denary (dPn&ri), a. and sb . 2 [ad. L. denari us 
containing ten.] 

A. adj. Relating to the number ten ; having ten 
as the basis of reckoning ; decimal. 

1848 C. Wordsworth Hutsean Lect. A/omlyPse 534 Being 
toes they mu>t be ten. - in other successive prophecies this 
denary number is retained. 1873 Encycl. Brit. II. 463 To 
convert 8735 of the denary into tne duodenary scale. 1891 
Pall Mall ( r . 4 Aug. 6/1 The ten denary symbols, 
t B. sb. Obs. 

1 . The number ten ; a group of ten, a decad. 

1615 Crookk Body of Man 317 Three Denaries or Decades 
of weekes. a 1648 Sir K. Digbv in S'#////, to Labala 248 
(T.) Centenaries, that are composed of denaries, and they of 
units. 168a H. Mork A nnot. Gl anvil I s L u.t O. 180 Sup- 
pose. .Denary, is such a setled number and no other. 

2 . A tithing or tenth mrt. 

1377 Harrison England 11. iv (1877) 1. qi He diuided . . 
lathes into hundreds, and hundreds into tailings, or denaries. 

Denationalisation (d/’mr Jon&ioiz/i f*n\ [f. 
next + -ATiON. Also in mod.F. ( dsation ), Littrc.] 
The action of denationalizing, or condition of being 
denationalized. 

1814 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 363 Is not the advantage 
. .counter balanced by the extinction of Poland and Italy, by 
the denationalisation of two such interesting portions of 
Europe? 1868 Dilke Greater II* it. I. 1. iv. 45 Americans 
are never slow to ridicule the denationalisation of New York. 

Denationalise (dfnwjan&bi/), v. [a. K d<!‘ 
nalionaliscr (a word of the P tench Revolution), f. 
De- II. 1 + national, nationahscrA 
1 . trans. To deprive of nationality; to take his 
proper nationality from (a person, a ship, etc.) ; to 
destroy the independent or distinct nationality of 
(a country). 

1807 Ann. Reg. 779 By these act* the British government 
denationalizes snips of every country in Europe. 1841 
Blaikiu. Mag. L. 773 To denationalize themselves, and to 
endeavour to forget that they have a country, 1880 
M* Cart hy Own limes 111 . 365 New steps were taken for 
denationalising the country and effecting its. subjugation. 

2 . To make (an institution, etc!) no longer na- 
tional ; to divest of its character as belonging to 
the whole nation, or to a particular nation. 

1839 Times 20 June in spirit Metropol. Couse* v. Press 
(1840)11 1 22 The attempt to. denationalise the education 
of the infant poor. 1878 N. A mrr. Rev. CXX V 1 . 266 That 
this crime against humanity [slavery], .should be denation- 
alized. 

1 Ience Denationalised ppl. a. , Denationalize! 1 , 
Dena tionalizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

181a Q. Rev. VIII. 205 Those denationalised neutrals have 
no right to resist. 1848 Tati's Mag. XV. 826 A hoi rid 
system of denationalizing has roused in them terrible pas- 
sions. i860 Sat. Rev, X. 471/2 The 1 osmopolitnn and de- 
nationalizing character of the Church. x88a J. H. Bluni 
Ref. Ch. Fug. II. 206 A long train of foreigners or denation- 
alized Englishmen. 

Denaturalisation (d/n^tiunllaiz^ 1 Jan), [f. 
next + -ATioN. So in mod.K.] The action of dc- 
naturalizing, or condition of being denaturalized. 

x8xx Chron. in Ann. Reg. 347 Every person, a subiect of 
this kingdom, who leaves it without a passport, shall incur 
the punishment of denaturalisation. x88x be* limed* Mag 
XXII. 94 lie must submit to letter* of denaturalization, if 
he is to be passed. 

b. “Dknatu ration. 

1 88a Chemist fy Dmggist XX IV. 51/2 A Commission in 
Germany has reported on the processes of denaturalisation 
of Alcohol for manufacturing purposes. 

Denaturalise (d/nR'tiur&hiz), v. [f. De- II. 

1 + natural, naturalize \ bo in mod.F. (l.ittr^).] 

L trans. To deprive of its original nature; to 
alter or pervert the nature of ; to make unnatural. 

x8xa Southey Omniana I. 34 All creatures are, more or 
less, denaturalized hy confinement. 1833 H, Rocfrs Eel. 
Faith 140 This ‘spiritual’ faculty, .denaturalised and dis- 
abled. x86s Palgkave Visions Eng Pief. 13 The lyrical 
ballad . like certain wild flowers, is almost always de- 
naturalized by culture. 

2 . To deprive of the status and rights of a natuial 
subject or citizen ; the opposite of naturalize. 

x8x6 Ksatinck Trav. (1817) II. 119 ThcDuque d’Avciro, 
having been degraded and denaturalized previous to < on* 
demnation. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is (1846) /. Introd jo 
They also claimed the privilege, when aggrieved, of de* 
naturalizing themselves, or, in other words, of publicly re- 
nouncing tneir allegiance to their Sovereign. 

Hence Denaturalized, -izing ppl. adjs. 
x8oo Southey Life (1850) II. 45 By residing in that huge 
denaturalised city. 181a Kdin. Rev. XIX 37s Cast off 
without ceremony as denaturalized beings. x8*o Lond. 
Mag. May 549/a The practice of such denaturalizing de- 
pravities. 1847 De Quince y Schlosseds Lit. Hist. Wks. 
1862 VII. 54 In their own denaturalised hearts they read 
only a degraded nature. 

Denature (d/n^-tiuj), v. [a. F. dtnaturer, 
OF. desnaturer , f. des-, di~ (De- I. 6) + nature ; 
a doublet of Disnaturk.] 

1 1 . trans. To render unnatural. Obs . 

.*685 Cotton tr. Montaigne III. 158 Fanatitk people, who 
think to honour their nature by denaturing themselves. 
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2 . To alter (anything) so ns to change its nature ; 
c.g. to render alcohol or tea unfit for consumption. 
Hence Dena tured fpl. a . ; also Denatura*tlon. 

1878 J. Thomson F' letup. Key 7 If your liquor be. .not of 
the denatured nature of London milk .chicory coffee. 188* 
Athenxum 25 Mur. 385/1 A paper ‘On the Dcnaturation of 
Alcohol by the Action of Wood-Spirit ’. 1888 Matn h, /' .vatu. 
3 .July 6/5 Regulations authorising the removal from bond 
of what was termed denatured tea 
Denaur, var. of Dinar, an eastern coin. 
Donay, obs. variant of Deny v. and sb. 
Dendelion, obs. form of Dandelion. 
Dendrachate, etc. : see under Dkndro-. 

De ndral, a rate. [f. Gr. BivBp-w trcc 4 --AL.] 
Pet taming to or of the nature of a tree ; at boreal. 

1874 H. W. Bkk-hir in Christian Union 38 Jan. 73 Such 
tiers us that detulml c hild of Clod, the elm. 

Dendranatomy, -anthropology : see under 
Dkndro-. 

t De ndrical, a. Obs [f. as prcc. + -tc + -al.] 
Of the nature ol or resembling a tree; dendritic. 

1758 Mfndes da Cost a in Monthly Rev. 454 The vaid 
author look a dendrites, fresh dug . . scraped all the black or 
dcndtkal substance fiotn it. 

Dendriform (dc’iulrifjpim), a. [f. as prec. + 
-form, L. -founds ; after cruciform, etc.] Of the 
form of a tiee ; branching, arborescent. 

1847 in Craig. 1869 Nicholson Zoo/. 89 A dendriform 
mass. 1888 Rollkston & Jackson Anttn. Life 79T A sponge 
may be lc£» f - )r fan-likr, branched or dendriform. 

Dendrite (de’mlroit). Also in Lat. form den- 
drites (dendrai t/z), pi. dendritee (-t T). [ad. Gr. 
favhpiTT)$ of or pei tabling to a tree, f. BlvBpov tree: 
see -ITE. In F. dendrite (1732 in Trcvoux).] 

1 . A natural marking or figuic of a branching 
form, like a tree or moss, found on or in some 
stones or minerals ; a stone or mineral so marked. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In some dendrites, the figure#, 
or signatures, penetrate quite through. 1774 Strange 
in Phil. Trans . LXV. 35 It is also variegated by frequent 
dendrites. 18*5 Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) I. 27 As den* 
drites derive the outlines, .from the casual neighbourhood 
and piessure of the plants, 1863 I.vfil Antiq. Many ii. 
(ed, p lift 1’hosr ramifying crystallizations called dendrites 
usually consisting of the mixed oxyds of iron and man- 
gancse. forming extremely delicate brownish .sprigs, resem- 
bling the smallei kinds of sea-wccds. 

Comb. 1856 Stani ey Sinai 4- Pal. i ('1858) 45 The older 
travellers .all notice what they call Dendrite-stones, — i. c. 
stone* with fossil trees marked upon them. 

2 . A crystalline growth of branching or arbor- 
escent form, as of some metals under electrolysis. 

188* A. S. Hkrschki. in Nature No. 642. 363 After a few 
hours of charging, the tough dendrites of humus-coloured 
substance acquired frond-like form. 

Hence Dendrl tiform a., having the form or ap- 
pearance of a dendrite. 

1890 in Cent . Diet. 

Dendritic (dendri tik), a. [mod. f. Dendrite 
( in F. dendritiqne) : see -lt\] Resembling or of 
the nature of dendrite : said of various structures or 
formations, chiefly mineral and animal. 

1 . Of a branching form ; arborescent, trcc-like. 

x8x6 P. Ci ea vi ' land Mineral. 445 This variety, is icni- 

form, dendritic, in membranes, & c. 1841 I RlMMFR Pract. 
Geol. 74 Drndritic native silver and cupper. 1870 Rol- 
lkston Anim. Life Introd. 102 Thi* structure ..may be 
either dendritic or foliaceou*. 

2 . Having arborescent markings. 

X805-X7 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 77 Steatite and 
dendritic calccdony. X87* H. Macmillan True Cine iii. 

1 to Imitations of ferns and foliage.. in moss-agates or in 
what are called dendritic pebbles. 

Dendritical (tlcntliitikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-al.] prec. 

x8*a O. Young Geol. Sunt. Yorksh. C oast (1828) 183 The 
dendritical impressions, .observed in the parting of sand- 
stone 18*3 Faraday Exp. Res. xviu. 82 The Hydrate is 
produced in a crust or in dendritical crystals. 

Hence DendrPtlcally adv., like a dendrite. 

1884 E. Ki.hn Mict o-Orgatiisms 4> Disease xiii. 60 In some 
species [of Bacteria] the zooglaea is dendritically ramified. 

Dendro-, before a vowel dendr-, combining 
form of Gr, BlvBpov tiee, as in X>endr»obate 
(-akr’t) [see Achate xA l J, a variety of agate with 
tree-like markings, + Dendranatomy, the ana- 
tomy of trees (obs.). Dendranthropology (nonce- 
wdP, ‘study based on the theory that man had 
sprung from trees ’ (Davies). Dendrocla’gtio a., 
breaking or destroying trees, sb. a destroyer of 
trees. Dendrodentine, ‘the form of branched 
dentine seen in compound teeth, produced by the 
interblending of the dentine, enamel, and cement * 
(Syd. Soc. / ex . 1883) ; cf. Dkndrodont below. 
Dendrography, description of trees (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. . Dendroheliophallic a., said of a sym- 
bolic figure combining a tree, a sun, and a phallus. 
Dendro latry, worship of trees. De'ndrolite, a 
petrified or fossil tree or part of a tree. Dendro** 
meter, an instrument for measuring trees. De*n- 
drophll, a lover of trees. Dendrophlloue a„ 
tree-loving; in fiot . growing on or twining round 
trees. Dendroetyle (Zool.), one of the four pillars 


by which the syndendriura is suspended from the 
umbrella in the Rhizostomidse. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dendrachates (Gr.), a kind of 
Agate-stone, the Veins and Spots of which resemble the 
Figures of Trees and Shrubs.] 1865 Page Handbk. Geol. 
Terms , Dendrachate . . moss-agate ; agate exhibiting in its 
section# the forms or figures of vegetable growths. 1697 
Phil. Trans . XIX. 558 Dendranatome may, tho’ more 
remotely, advnneccven the Practice of Physiclc, by the Dis- 
covery of the Oeconomy of Plants. X753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Dendranatomy , a term used by Malpighi and others 
to express the dissection of the ligneous purts of trees and 
shrubs, in order to the examining their structure and uses. 
a 1843 South a v Doctor eexv. VII. 168 He formed, therefore, 
no system of dcndrnnthropology. 1856 Chamb. ftnl. VI. 
352 Aic we not afflicted by dendro< lastics? X854 Owen in 
On. .Sr, ic. 1865) II. 96/3 Wc find not fewer than six leading 
modifications in fishes. 1. Hard or true dentine. 5. Dendro- 
dentine 1891 T. J. Teakks in N. «V (?• 7 l h Ser. Xll. 395 The 
dendroheliophallic ‘Tree of Life’, probably. 1891 tr./V 
La Saussayes Man. Sc. Relip xii. 8 q The impression* 
which have given rise to dendrmatry, x8»8 Webster, Den - 
drolite, a petrified or fossil shrub, plant, or part of a plant. 
Diet, of Nat. Hist. 1865 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms , Den- 
drolite. .a general term for any fossil stem, branch, or other 
fragment of a tree. 1768 Genii, Mae. 552 An account of 
the new invented Dencfromcter. X874 Knight Diet. Meek.. 
Dend route ter, an instrument for measuring the height ana 
diameter of tree*, to estimate the cubic feet of timber therein. 
It has mean# for taking vertical and horizontal angles, and 
is mounted on a trij>oa stand. x888 Pall Mall G. 21 Dec. 
3/1 This is the statement of a wild dendrophil. x886 Gull • 
lemard Crime * Manhesa * II. 188 Dcndrophilous plant* 
swarmed up the tree-trunks and shrouded them with their 
fleshy, fenestrated leaves. 184171 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 88 The main trunks of the dependent polypi- 
ferous root or stem unite above into a thick quadrate disk 
(syndendrium\ which i* suspended by four stout pillar* 
(dindrostyles), one springing from each angle. 

Dendrobe (dc*ndrJ»b). [ad. mod.L. Dendro- 
bium , f. Gr. BlvBpov tree 4- flfat life,] Anglicized 
form of Dendrobium , name of a genus of epiphytal 
orchids, of which many species are cultivated for the 
beauty of their flowers. 

188a The Garden 7 Jan. 9/j One word in praise of this old 
and dear Dendrobe. 1891 Pall Mall G. 3 Nov. 3/3 The 
discovery of what the Anglo-German importers call the 
4 Elephant Moth Dendrobe . .the Dendrobium Phalsenop- 
sis Sc h rOderianum. 

Dendroclastic : sec under Dendro-. 
Dendrocoel, -coale (dc*ndw*il), a. Zool. [f. 
Dendro- 4- Gr. noiXla the body-cavity, abdomen.] 
Having a branched or aiboieacent intestine; be- 
longingto the division Dendrocada of Turbellarian 
Worms. Also Dendrocorlan, Dandrocorloua, 
in same sense. 

1869 Nicholson Zool. xxiv (1880) 212 The Ncmerteans .. 
make a near approach to the denarocudous Planariatis. 
1877 Huxley A nat tnv. Anim. iv. 194 Sometimes a simple 
sac .nnd occasionally branched, like that of the denaro- 
caele Turbcllaria. 

Dendrocolaptine (demdr^kolarptain, -in), 
a. Omith. [f. Dendro- + tcoRdwT-civ to peck, etc ] 
Belonging or allied to the genus of birds Dendro - 
colaptes , or South American tree-creepers. 

1891 W. IT. Hudson La Plata 147 There is in La Plata 
a small very common Dendrocolaptine bird — Anumbius 
acuticaudatus, 

Dendrodentine : see under Dendro-. 
Dendrodic (dendrp’dik), a. [f. Gr. Be v 8 p 6 &-r)s 
trec-like 4 -to. Cf. also mod L. Dendrodus .] Hav- 
ing a branching or at borcscent structure, as the teeth 
of the genus Dendrodus of fossil fishes : see next. 

1854 IL Miiler Footer. Creat . v. (1874)78^0 dendrodic 
or tree-like tooth was, in at least the Old Red Sandstone, a 
characteristic of all the Celacanth family. 

Dendrodont (de*ndrodpnt),jAanda. Palseont. 
and Zool . [f. Dkndro- + Gr. 6 Bovr- tooth.] 

A. sb. A fish of the extinct fossil genus Dendro - 
dus, characterized by teeth of dendritic structure. 
(Cf. dendrodentine under Dendro-.) 

1849-4* Gwen in Todd Cycl. A nat. IV. 11. 869 The seem- 
ingly ximple conical teeth of the extinct family of fishes 
which I have called ‘ Dendrodonts 1865 Page Handbk . 
Geol. Terms. 

B. adj. Having, or consisting of, teeth of den- 
dritic internal structure. 

187* Nicholson Paloeont . 32 6 Dentition dendrodont, 1880 
Gunther Fishes 365 Dentition dendrodont. 
Dendrograpny, etc. : see under Dendro-. 
Dendroid (dendroid), a. [f. Gr. BtvBp-ov + 
-otd: cf. Or. BtpBptbBrjs, contr. from BtvBpouBfjs.^ 
Of the form of a tree ; dendritic, arborescent. 

x8*6 Dana Zoofk. (1848) 544 A dendroid specimen in the 
coral collections of Pcalc'* Museum. i 86 g Nicholson Zool. 
105 Dendroid, 01 tree-like, corals. 

Dendroi’dal, a. ff. as prec. 4- -al. 1 «prec. 

1840 Penny iyd. XVIII. 372/2 (Corals) Pofyparmm den- 
droidal, dichotomous. 

Dendrolatry, -lite : see under Dendro-. 
Dendrology (dcndrpdftd^i). [f. Dendro- + 
Gr. -koyta discourse, -logy.] The study of trees ; 
the department of botany which treats of trees. So 
Xtondrolo'ffio, DenArolo'fflo&l, DtndroToffonfc 
adjs ., 'belonging to dendrology; one 

versed in dendrology, a professed student of trees. 
X708 Kfrsey, Dendrology, a Treatise, or Discourse of Tree*. 
x8*5 P. W. Watson DendroL Frit. Introd. 1 That no person I 


. . since the time of Evelyn . . should have taken up . . the 
Dendrologic Department of the science. Ibid. Introd. xo 
This . . work . . tncludes about 100 Tree* and Shrubs for the 
Dendrologist, indigenous to the British Isle*. 1869 W. 
Robinson Parks 4- Gardens Paris (1878) 344 There is a 
school of Dendrology here. *875 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 
537 The sonnet is . /susceptible of a high polish 4 , as the 
dendrologists say of the woods of certain trees. 1884 Science 
4 July 10 Dendrological science has met with a great . . loss 
in the death of Alpnonse Laval Me. 

Dendrometer, -phil, -style : see Dendro-. 

Dene (din), Another spelling of Dean xA 2 , 
a (wooded) vale. 

De&6 (din), sbZ Also den, deine, deane. [Of 
uncertain derivation. 

The sense seems to make it dintinct from dene, Dean 2 , 
and suggests affinity to LG. dime (now also mod. Ger.), 
E. Fri*. and N.Fris. dtine, diin, Du. dum, sand-hill on the 
coast : also F. dune in same sense. But its relationship to 
these words is phonetically uncertain, and rendered more 
so by the existence of the form den. Relationship to Ger. 
tenne floor, perh. orig. 4 a flat ’, has also been suggested ; but 
the history of the word doe* not go back far enough to admit 
of any certain conclusion.] 

1 . A bare sandy tract by the sea ; a low sand-hill ; 
as in the Denes north and south of Yarmouth, Dene- 
side there, the Den at Exmouth, Teignmouth, etc. 

a. in form den. 

imjB [see a]. 1599 Nash it Lenten Stuffe (1871) a6 There 

being aboue fiue thousand pounds worth of them at a time 
upon her dens a sunning. X776 Withering Brit. Plants 
(1796) III. 563 On the sandy den at Teignmouth, plentiful. 
1847 Halliweli.. Den, a sandy tract near the sea, as at 
Exmouth, and other places, 
in form dene. 


x8x6 Keatingk Trav. (1817) I. 7 Ouitting Calais for St. 

r>r sand-hills . . begin. 1845 Blacki v. 
Mag. Apr. 424/2 A 4 broad ’ . separated from tnc sea by a 
ot k 
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narrow strip of low sand-banks, and sandy downs or deanes 
as they are there termed. 1855 Kingsley lYestiv. Ho 1 xvi, 
Mrs. Leigh, .watched the ship glide out between the yellow 
denes *857 — Two Y. Ago 50 Great banks and denes of 
shifting sand. 

1 2 . Den and strand : 

* Den . . is The Liberty the Ports Fishermen shall have to 
beet or mend, and to dry their Nets at Great Yarmouth, 

X n Marsh Lands there, yet called The Dcnnes, during . . 

the Herring Season. Strond . . the Liberty the Fisher- 
men have to come to the Key at Great Yarmouth, and 
deliver their Herrings freely ' ( JcakeX Obs. 

1*78 Charter Edit). / in Tcake Charters Cinque Ports 
(1728) 12 Et quod habeant Den & Strond, apua magnum 
Jcrnemouth [transl. in Hakluyt Voy. (1598) I. 117 And that 
they shall hauc Denne and Strande at Great Yarmouth]. 
X331 Charter Ediv. I IF, ibid. 13 Nous . . voilloun* qu'ils 
ayount lour cysemcntz en Strande & Den saunz approprie- 
ment del soil. X706 in Phillips. 

t D 62 ie y xA 3 Obs. A fictitious sb. made by 
separating the adv. Bkdene, lydene * together, 
straight on, straightway* into be dene, by dene ; 
whence, by varying the preposition, wit A dene. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Vincent ius 328 A* )>-u had sene It 
J>at pur downe wes done with dene, c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7804 Nine xere . . And twa rnoncth*, all* be dene. 
?ci473 Sqr. leave Degre 272 Take thy leue of kinge and 
quene, And so to all the courtc by dene. 

t Dene, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. dHt-t ] Ten. 
c 14*0 Pallad, on Hush . t. 587 Wpennc the moonc i* daies 
dene Of age is good, and til she be fiftene. 

Dene, var. Dain xA, Den x^.- ; obs. f. Dean *, 
and Din. 

t Delegate,?. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. dene- 
gar e to deny.] To deny. 

x 6*3 in Cockkram. !?$*' F. Kirk man Cterio 4* L. 124, 

I cannot denegate any thing unto thee. 

Denegation (den/g^Jon). [ft. F. dinigation 
(desn-) t 14th c. in Hntzf., ad. L. drnegdtidn-em, n. 
of action from denegdre to deny.] 

+ 1 . Refusal to grant, denial of what is asked. 

1489 Will of y. Welbeke (Somerset Ho.), Withouten any 
delayfraude denegacion or troble. 1548 H all Chron. (1 809) 
849 Denegacion of Iustice. X65X Biggs New Disp. p 273 
A denegation of that, to which she hath had a strong op- 
tation. 

2 . Denial, contradiction. 

1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 199 The base and beaten 
path of denegation. 1889 Stevenson Master of B. vi. 220. 

I thought to interrupt him with some not very truthful 
denegation. 

Denegatory (dfne*g£Uri), a. rare. [f. L. 
denegdt -, ppl. stem of dene gar t to deny 4 * -ory : cf. 
F. dhii^atoire (1771 in Hatzf.).] Having the effect 
of denying ; contradictory. 

x8*3 Brntham Not Paul 255 Denied by the opposite dene- 
gatory assertion. Ibid. 259 A denegatory declaration— a 
declaration denying the fact charged in the accusation. 

t Deneger. Obs. -Denier. 

(App. an error for deneyer, but perh. intentionally f. 
*denege, ad. L. dlneg&re.) 

1583 Stubbks Anat , Abus. 1. (1879) 1x5 * n f*riell, and a 
deneger of the faith, iim — Motive Good Whs. (1593) 117 
Heathen people and infidels, deneger* of the faith. 
Dene-hol*, Dane-hol* (d« n-, d/imb^i). 
Also 9 Danes' hole. [app. from the national name 
Dane, Danes, ME. Dene, OE. Dpte + Hole. 

There is no doubt that this is popularly and traditionally 
the local interpretation of the name : see the fint ouot. In 
various parts of the country, e g. the county of Durham, 
other ancient caves and excavations are attributed to the 
Danes, and called Danes' holes or Done-holes. It is not 
quite certain that dene-hole is a genuine popular form any- 
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where ; but if so, it may possibly represent a ME, Dene- 
Dtua-hol, Danes' hole (cf. OE. Drna-lagu, 
ME, Dene-lawe, mod. Danes * law, Dam* law), or it may 
be merely, a local pronunciation. But it has suggested to 
recent writers connexion with Denb si. 1 , or with other of 
the sbs. so spelt, or with Den (which is phonetically itn- 
possible) ; and either on this account, or because it does not 
countenance any theory about the Danes, it has been gener- 
ally adopted by the archeologists who have investigated 
these holes since c i860. Some have very reprehensibly 
shortened the name dene-hole into dent, conformably to their 
erroneous conjectures as to its connexion with den* and den. ] 
The name applied to a class of ancient excava- 
tions, found chiefly in Essex' and Kent in England, 
and in the Valley of the Somme in France, consist- 
ing of a narrow cylindrical shaft sunk through the 
superincumbent strata to the chalk, often at a depth 
of 60 or 80 feet, and there widening out horizontally 
into one or more chambers. Their age and purpose 
have been the theme of much discussion. 

They ere mentioned (but not named) bv Lambarde 1570, 
by Catnden 1605 as putei, in Plot’s Oxfordshire, 1705, as 
‘ the Gold-mine of Cunobcline, in Essex ’, and described in 
a letter from Derham to Ray 17 Feb. 1706. For later history 
see Mr. Spurreirs paper cited below, and Trans. Essex 
Field Club , t88j III. 48, Journal xxviii, lvi. 

1768 Mohan r Hist. Essex I. aa8 (The Dane-holes at Grays] 
The Danes are vulgarly reported to have used them as 
receptacles or hiding-places for the plunder and booty 
which they took from the adioining Inhabitants during 
their frequent piracies and descents upon this island, 
und hence they have been styled Dane or Dene holes. 
x$i8 Cambrian Rep. III. 31 The controvcisy relative to 
the original intention of the Dcneholes. 1803 Murray's 
Handbk . Kent <$* Sussex ( cd. 2) 16 They are nere called 

* Daneholes’ or * Cunobdine’s Gold Mines'. Ibid. 20 In a 

chalk-pit near the village of E. Tilbury are numerous exca- 
vations called Danes’ Holes . . Similar excavations . . exist 
in the chalk and tufa on either bank of the Somme . . The 
tradition still asserts that these caverns were used for retreat 
and concealment in time of war, whence their ordinary name 
Les souterrains dcs guerre*. 1871 R. Meeson in Palin 
S tifford 4 its Neighbourhood 41 The Dnne-holes as they 
are called by the country people. 1881 F. C. J. Spurrell 
in Anhatol. Jrnl. (title), On Dcneholes and Artificial Caves 
with Vertical Entrances, 1883 Trans. Essex Field Club 
III. Jrnl. 17 June 188a, An account of the Club’s first visit 
to the ‘Denes’ in Hangman’s Wood. 1887 T. V. Holmes 
in Essex Naturalist I. 325 (title) Report on the Dcncholc 
Exploration at Hangman’s Wood, Grays, 1884 1887. 1891 

Proc. Soc.Antiq. 5 Feb. 245 On the discovery of a dene-hole 
containing Roman remains at Plumstead. 

Denelage, -lawe : see Dane-law. 

Dener, -e, obs. form of Dinner, Denier. 

II De*nerel. [OF. (i 3th c. in Godef.) ; in form 
dim. of detter, denier .] A measure of capacity in 
Guernsey : sec quot. 

186a Ansted Channel I si. IV. App. A (cd. 2) 567 In 
Guernsey the denerel or dundrcl is tnr common small unit 
of dry measure. Three denerels . . make one cabot ; two 
cabots or six denerels, one bushel. 

+ Denervaidon. Obs. rare . [f. Dk- I. i + 
L. nervus string, etc., as if f. a verb *dene>vare 
to tie down with a string.] A marking or groove, 
such as is produced by a string tied round. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp . 469 Worm* . . are like ob- 
long fibres whose parts are not discriminated, save by some 
. . denervations. 

Dangerous, obs. form of Dangerous. 

Dengue (derj-ge). Also dengue-fever, denga. 
[Immediately, a. West Indian Spanish dengue', 
ultimately, according to Dr. Christie, in Glasgow 
Med. Jrnl. Sept. 1881, a Swahili word, the full 
name of the disease in Zanzibar being ka dinga 
pepo (ka partitive article, ‘a, a kind of*, dinga , 
dyenga , denga , * sudden cramp-like seizure *, peto 

• evil spirit, plague *). On its introduction to tne 
West Indies from Africa in 1827, the name was, in 
Cuba, popularly identified with the Spanish word 
dengue * fastidiousness, prudery \ In this form it 
was subsequently adopted in the United States, and 
eventually in general English use. 

In the British West Indies, called by the Negroes dandy. 
Both names appear to be popular adaptations, of the 
‘ sparrow-grass f type, of the Swahili name, with a mocking 
reference to the stiffness of the neck and shoulders, ana 
dread of motion, exhibited by the patients ; whence also 
another name of ridicule, the 'Giraffe ’.—See Dandy a .] 

An infectious eruptive fever, commencing sud- 
denly, and characterized by excruciating pains, 
especially in the joints, with great prostration and 
debility, but seldom proving fatal ; it is enidemie 
and sporadic in East Africa and the countries sur- 
rounding the Indian Ocean, and (since 1837) in the 
West Indies and adjacent parts of America. Also 
called Dandy, and Break-bone fever. 

(The name has apparently been sometimes given In error 
to other epidemic fevers.) 

1847 in Craig. x8<u-6o Maynr Expos . Lex., Dengue, 
name for a fever which prevailed in Charleston, summer 
of 1850 . . Also called . . the Break-bone fever. 1866 Har- 
vard Mem. Biog, I. 37 Having had a severe attack of 
dengue or break-bone fever. 188s Da. Christie Dengue 
Fever in Glasgow Med. Jrnl . Sept. x6t Three epidemics of 
dengue are reported as having occurred within the eastern 
hemisphere, the first during the years 1779-84, the second 
from 1823 to 1829, and the third from 1870 to 1875. Ibid. 
165 In 1870 the older inhabitants [of Zanzibar] recognized 
the disease us one which had been epidemic about 48 . . years 
VOL. III. 


before, and they gave to it the former designation ha-ding*. 
pepo K the name under which I described it in my first com- 
munication. Ibid. 160 Denga was prevalent in Zanzibar in 
1823. 1885 Times 4 Dec. 13 What connexion there may be 

between the troncasa or dengue fever and the recent invasion 
of cholera [at Gibraltar], 

Deniable (dfnaiWl), a. [f. Deny v. + -am.b.] 
That can be denied. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 98 This is dcnyable. 167 a Pknn 
Spirit Truth Vind. 27 The first Proposition is purely Sci ip. 
tural, and therefore the consequent not deniable. 1760 
Law Spirit 0/ Prayer u. 49 A maxim that is not deniable. 
».«* . 4 1 ,ucas in Manning Ess. Relig. £ Lit. 354 It is not 
demablethat even the inferior officers in an army ..have 
certain rights. 

Denial (d/hsial). [f. Deny v. + -al II. 5.] 

1 . The act of saying ‘ no * to a reoucst or to a 
person who makes a request ; refusal of anything 
asked for or desired. 

15*8 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. li. 122 To colour the 
denial of the king’s purpose. 1548 Udai l, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Matt. xv. (R.), The woman was not weryed with so many 
repulses and denyah. 1596 Shaks. Turn. Shr. »». i. 281 
Neuer make deniall ; I must and will hauc Katherine to my 
wife. X63X Gouge Gods Arnnus iv. f 8. 385 Torture . . De- 
nial! of buriall, and other extcrnnll crosses. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. v. 136 Resolution, and the denial of our passions. 
1806-7 J* Bkkksi'oku Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 11. xl, Pe- 
remptory orders of denial to all comers whomsoever. 18*7 
Tennyson Princess v. 224 To learn if Ida yet would cede 
our claim. Or by denial nush her babbling wells With her 
own peoples life. 

b. = Self-denial. 

x8*8 Weiisi kr s. v., A denial of one's self, is a declining of 
some gratification ; restraint of one’s appetites or propen- 
sities. 1873 Miss J. K A. Brown Thoughts thro' Year 78 
The denials of obedience. 

2 . The asserting (of anything) to be untrue or 
untenable ; contradiction of a statement or allega- 
tion as untrue or invalid ; also, the denying of the 
existence or reality of a thing. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 107 Cicero laboureth in bis 
owne purgation, and that any suen thing was of him com- 
milted, maketh flat denyall. 1651 Baxter Inf. Iiapt. 38 
'lhat this is a Mercy . . is plain, and frequently past denyall. 
a 1704 T. Brown Persius Sat. i. Prol. Wks. 1730 I. 51 Tix 
true, nor is it worth denial. 1841 Mykks Cath. Th. 111. xxi. 
80 The denial of these difficulties, or the ignoring of them. 
1845 Whatkly Logic in Encycl. Metrof. 197/1 The denial 
of the suppressed premiss . . will at once invalidate the argu- 
ment. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) IV. 134 The denial of 
abstract ideas is the destruction of the mind. 

8. Refusal to acknowledge a person or thing as 
having a certain character or certain claims; a dis- 
owning, disavowal. 

1590 N.T.(L.Tomson)Mx//. xxvi. heading, Peters deniall. 
1651 Houbks Leviath. 11. xxvii. 258 All Crimes that contain 
not in them a denyall of the Sovcraign Power, a 1716 South 
(J.', Those arc the proper scene*, in which we act our 
confessions or denials of him. 

4 . Law . fa. -Denier 2 : see quot. ; b. The 
opposing by the defendant or accused party of a 
pica, claim, or charge advanced against nim. 

x6*8 Coke On Litt. 161 b, Deniall is a disseisin of a Rent 
Charge, as well as of a Rent secke. *7*8 Young Love Fame 
vii, Kv n denials cost us dear at court. x8*8 Scott E. M. 
Perth xx. Of course the charge will he rebutted bva denial. 
x86x W. Bell Dut. Law Scot. s. v., Denial in law impoits 
no more than not confessing. It does not amount to a posi- 
tive asscition of the falsehood of that which is denied. 

5 . dial. A drawback, disadvantage, detriment, 
hindrance. 

1736 Pecgf. Kenticisms, A denial to a farm ; i. e. a pre- 
judice, a drawback, hindrance, or detriment. 1876 S. 
IVarwicksh. Gloss., Denial, hindrance, drawback. 4 It’s 
a great denial to him to be shut up in the house so long ‘ 
1883 Hampshire Gloss., Denial, an encumbrance. 4 His 
children be a great denial to ’un.’ Also in Glossaries of 
IVorcestersh., G/oucestersh., Surrey, Sussex, Leicester, 
Shropshire, Cheshire. 

t Deni’ance. Obs. [f. Deny v. + -ance : cf. 
OF. denotance, f. denoier , var. of denier to Deny.] 
Denial. 

*548 Hall Chron. 244 Either for the affirmaunce or de- 
niance of the same. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 749. 

Denied (dfnai’d), ppl. a. [f. Deny v. + -ep.] 
Said not to be true or not to exist ; refused. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) a8x Dying of that com- 
mon, but denied disease, a broken heart. 

Hence Denlo-dnes*, the quality of being denied ; 
+ self-denial (obs.). 

X67X True Non-conf , ^57 Their deniedness unto all things, 
their absolute resignation unto. .God. 

Denier 1 (dfnai’ai). [f. Deny v. + -eh L] One 
who denies (in various senses of the verb). 

c 1400 A pol. Loll . 09 And }et }>ey deny to men he under- 
standing of |>e gospel . . ]>ei wel bi denier* \ printed dener is], 
xxjo Palsgr. 212/2 Denyer of a thyng t.escondisseur. X558 
Knox First Blast (Arb.) 46 Dcniers or Christ lesus. xooo 
Jkr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. ii. rule iii. $ 12 He must lie 
a despiscr of the world, a grent denier of himself. 1741 
Warhurton Div. Legat. II. Ded. 23 The Dcniers of a 
future State. 5876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xxvi. 3^ One 
state disfranchised Jews, .another denier* of the 1 rinity. 

t Denier 2 . Law. Obs. [a. F. dinier pres, inf., 
taken subst. : cf. disclaimer , and see -eb *.] The 
act of denying or refusing. 

* 53*“3 ActisHen. VIII, c. 6 Any of thekyngessubicctcs, 
to whom any denyer of sale . . shall be made. x6a8 Coke On 
Lift. 133 b. Without a demand there be no denier of the rent 
in law. xo4* T. M. A rgt, cone. Militia 24 This in effect 
was a denier of justice. 


Denier* (d/hI*M, ||d/ny**)- Obs, or arch. Forms : 
5-7 denere, 6 .SV. doneir, 6-7 deneere, 7 deneer, 
-eare, -ire, -iere, dinneere, 6- denier. See also 
Denar, [a. OK. dener, later denier ( Pr. dener, 
denier, dinier, Cat. diner, Sp. dinero, Pg. dinheiro. 
It. denaro, danaro ) P. denari urn : see Denahhn. 
The form deneer(e (cf. musketeer, etc.) prevailed 
about 1600.] 

I . A Frenen coin, the twelfth of the sou; origin- 
ally, like the Roman denarius and Knglish penny, 
of silver; but from 16th c. a small copper coin, 
llcncc (esp. in negative phrases) used as the type 
of a very small sum. 

Originally, from icign of Charlemagne till 12th c,, a silver 
coin of about 22 Troy gininx or ratner less than a penny- 
weight ; from the 1 jth c. 10 the reij^n of Chan. IX (d. 1574', 
usually of billon or base silver (denier tonmois\ and weigh- 
ing at different times from 10 to 14 gr. ; under Henry III 
(1574-89) it became a copper coin of about 22 jp.Oess than I 
of the current bronze farthing), and so continued till the 
death of I<ouis XIV. (B. V. H«-ad.> 
c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron. vi. v. 60 To pc kyik ilka yheie Of 
Rome he heycht a denere To pay (a penny J»at is to say). 
1580 II. Gifford Gillojiowen (1875) 132 And in his purse, 
to serue his neede, Not one dcnecre he had. >504 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 252 My Dukcdome to a Beggeily denirr ! 

I do mistake niv person all this while. 1607 Walk ingi on 
Oft. Glass 45 1 nen liuc in wealth and giue not a dinneere. 
xoxt Coigr., Denier a penny, a denccicj a small topper 
coin valued at the tenth part of an Knglish pen me 1 ; also, 
n pennie- weight, or 24 giains. a 1670 Hack bT A bp. lYilltams 
l. (1692) 104 The Lord Treanurcr, I know well, had not 
drawn a denier out of the King’s purse. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Denier, a Freni h Brass-Coni, worth thrte Tenths 
of an English Farthing, of whii h Twelve make a Sol*. Also 
a Penny-weight in Silver; thus an Ounce of Silver, is of 
24. Demers. Hai.e In His Name vi. 55 A slave whom 

1 have bought with my dcniers. 1876 Browning Pacchia - 
rotto 79 I^it the blind mole mine Digging out dcniers l 
t2. Used to translate Lat. denarius : sec De- 
n a hid « 1. Obs. 

. * 59 * Grkncwry Tacitus ’ Ann. 1. v (1622) 9 The Pictorian 
bands, whiih receiucd two denier* a day 1606 Holland 
Suetou. 66 Gallus his scribe, had rccciucd 500 dcniers. 
f8. A pennyweight ; « Dknariph 3. Obs. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 79 Take of wild running Thyme 
the weight of two dcniers. .Ervil flourc twcluc dcniers or 
drams. a 165 6 UssurR Ann. (1658) 229 Counting here, as 
his manner everywhere is, a dcncerc, for a diachma. 1706 
[see ij. 

Denigrate (de’nigw't) , V. Now rare. ff. ppl. 
stem otL. dettigrdre to blacken, f. I)K- I. 3 + 
nigrare to blacken, f. niger, nigr -, black ; cf. F. 
dJnigrer (14th c. in Hatzl.). Apparently disused 
in 18th c., and revived in 19th c.J 

1 . trans. To blacken, make black or dark. lit. 

x6*3 Cockeram. Denigrate, to make blackc. 1646 Sir T. 

Browne Pseud, Fp. vi xii 336 Thefuliginousnnd deni^ratinu 
humor. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 191 This Lotion will 
denigrate the hairs of hoary head*. 17*6 Aylifpk Parergon 
231 Drunkenness . . denigrate* the Colour of the Body. 1^9 
Cdl. Wiseman Fss. (1853) III. 603 How the north wind 
should always drive a down-draught, with its denigrating 
consequences, into the drawing-room. 1857 ) Raink Mem. 

J. Hodgson I. 89 note, The. smoke of pit* and manu- 
factories, with. .a. .dash of denigrated fog from the river. 

2 . Jig. To blacken, sully, or stain (character or 
reputation) ; to blacken the reputation of (a person, 
etc.) ; to defame. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf. < W. dc W. 1531) 93 To mynysshe, deny- 
grate. or derke his good name or fume. 1656 Trapp Comm. 
Mark i. 24 This he spake, not to honour Christ, but to deni- 
rate him. 1665 Boyi e Ocias. Rrjl 111. v. (1845) 41 [They] 

0. .*0 denigrate the Reputation of them that oppose them. 
1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 352 Napoleon paying writers 
for years to denigrate the memory of Voltaire, whose very 
name he abhorred. 1889 Plumpi rk in Antiquary Apr, 
146/2 The character he is at such pains to denigrate 

fb. To darken mentally, obscure. Obs. tare. 
X583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. (1877) 78 These, smells, do 
ratner denigrate, darken, and obscure the spirit and 
senccs. 

Hence Denigrated ppl. a., De nigrating ppl. a. 
1646, 1849, 1857 [see 1]. 

Denigration (dcnigfth‘J>n). Now rare. [ad. 
L. denigration-em, n. of action from denigrdre : so 
in OF. (14- 16th c.). As to use, see prcc.l 

1 . The action of blackening, or process of becom- 
ing black (literally). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 336 These are the 
advenient and artifiriall wayes of denigration . 1 hese are 
the waies wherby culinary and common fires doe operate. 
a 1691 Boyle H ks. 1 . 714 (R.) In these several instances of 
denigration, the metals are worn off. 

2 . fig. Blackening of character, defamation. 

x868 Hflps Realm ah x vii, I should not care so much about 

this denigration, if there were not always people ready to 
repeat to the person blackened all the dark and umilca^ant 
things which others have said about him or her. 1884 C. K. 
Plumpi rf. G. Bruno II. 13*, The denigration of those right- 
fully held in esteem for their learning and virtue. 

■f b. A stain, a dark spot. Obs. rare. 

1641 J. Jackson True Fvang. T. 11. 149. Let [this] be the 
denigration, and such a spot in the. .Turkish religion, as no 
Fuller* sope can wash out. 

H In the following (with a hyphen) app. used for 
* un blackening, whitewashing . [See De- II. 1.] 
x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 290 A fallen an^el 
l whose de-nigration is beyond the power of an impartial 
! historian. 

26 * 
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D«nigr&to* (de-nigirU^j'. [agent-n. in L. 
form fiom denigrdre to I )k\ioratr : see -OR.] 

1. Something that blackens. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. xii. (ed. 4) 413 Iron 
and Vitriol arc the powerful Denigrators. 

2 One who blackens another’s character or re- 
putation. 

1874 IIelts S,h. Press, xii. 156 The denigrator had in 
view the abundant main c and envy of mankind. 188a 
Hewitt vU Pokt wian 1) 40 Most of his denigrators and 
nss.uk rs 

Denigrature. rare -°. « Denigration. 

1717 B mi ky vol. II, Denigrature, a making black. 

Denim (d/ni'in, de nim'' [Shot toned from serge 
de Aim, F. serge de Nimes or Nismes , serge of 
N sines (a manufacturing town of Southern France). 
See Savnry des Bruslons, Diet. gin. de Commerce 
(Geneva 1743 ', 1 serges et cadis de Nimes*. Cf. 
Delaine.] A name originally given to a kind of 
serge ; now in U. S. to a coloured twilled cotton 
material used largely for overalls, hangings, etc. 

1695 F.. Han on Men hauls Mag. no, 18 Serge Denims 
that cost id. each 1703 / end. Gaz. No. -1883/4 A pair of 
Flower’d Serge de Nim Bree< lies. 1864 Wehsii r, Denim, 
a coarse cotton drilling used for overalls, etc. 18 68 Mobile 
Daily I tibune 4 Nov. 4/6 Dry Goods . blue Denims.. 
Ihown Denims. 1875 Miss W\hu S andwich hi. (1880D9 She 
wvais a sc anty, loose froc k of blue denim down to her knees. 

Denitrate (d/hai’tr^O, v. [I)E- II. I.] traits . 
To fiee from nitric or nitrous acid. 

1863 Richaroson Sc Watts Chew. Technol. I. m. i. 94 
A limited quantity of sulphurous acid passed upwards to 
denitrate u t r a< id. 1893 Brit. Jrnl. Photog. XL. 797 Gun- 
cotton lo-.es its solubility as it becomes denitrateef. 

Hence Denitrated ppl. a., Deni t rat in? ///. a. 
and vbl. sb . ; also, Denitra'tion, the process of 
denitrating ; Denitrator, an apparatus for deni- 
tration. 

1863 Richardson & Waits Chew. Teihnol I. in. i. 89 
A close reservoir, .placed, .above the demtrating column. 

I bid. 91 The denitration was then attempted. 1873 f hew tea l 
JSetvs XXVII, 115 There are two method*. .on the Tyne 
for the denitration of the nitro-sulphurii acid * the Glover 
towers and denitration by steam. v88o I.omas Alkali 
Trade 71 The framework of the denitrator is formed of to in. 
Miuare timber. 

Denitrify (<l/noi*trifoi), v. [De- II. I.] tratis. 
To deprive of nitrous or hyponitric acid. Hence 
Denitrlflod ///. a., Deni trifying 1 vbl. sb. and 
///. a . ; Denitriiler, a denitrifying agent ; Deni - 
trifleator, an apparatus used in sulphuric acid 
works to remove the nitrous vapours (nitrous or 
hyponitric acids) from the sulphuric acid previously 
* nitrated * in the Gay l.ussac tower. 

1891 G. Lungf. Manuf. Sulphuric Add I. > 562 Another 
apparatus, constructed on the same principle . . is the 
4 Deiutrificatcur ’ proposed by Gay-Lussac himself. 189a W. 
Crookes If ’signer's Chew. 7 echnol. 266 Gay-Lussac's 
denitrifirator consists of a tower of sheet lead. Ibid. 27a Ihc 
excess of sulphuric acid acts here at the wrong place as 
a denitrificr. Ibid. 266 (This) conveys it into the denitrify- 
ing apparatus. 

Denitrize (d/noi'troiz), v. [De- II. 1 .] «prcc. 
Hence Denitrizing vbl. sb, and ///. a. 

189s W. Crookes Wagner's Chew. I echnol. 267 Passing 
out denitrised at the bottom of the tower. Ibid., The deni* 
trising apparatus devised by J. Glover of Wall send . .used 1 
under the name of the Glover tower 1 

t De’Xlizate, v. Law. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of , 
mcd. (Anglo-) L. denizdre : see Denize v.] tratis . 
To constitute a denizen. 

1604 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. S<ot. vii. (1677) ^85 His | 
Majesties Prerogative Royal to dem/ate, enable and prefer 
to such offices. i6*8 Coke On Litt. 129a, An alien that is 
enfranchised or denizated by letters patent. 

Denization (deniz^ 1 * Jon \ Law. [a. Anglo- F. 
denization (Littleton Inst.), n. of action from De- 
mzk v . : in 1617 th c. Anglo-L. denizdtio (Du 
Cange \] The action of making a person a deni- 
zen, or condition of being made a denizen. 

i6ox Act 41 Elis. c. iii, An Act for the Denization of 
William Myllct. 1697 Knelyn A utnism. vi. 203 What 
famous Cities had Privilege of Roman denization. 1755 J 
Carte Hist . Png. IV. 327 He.. gave all the Scots in Ulster, 
horn before the death of Q. Elizabeth, the privilege of } 
denization. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. i 1 j A merchant 
of Genoa, who had Letters Patent of denization from King 
Henry. 

1*l)61liz6f v. Obs. [f. I)eniz-kn, by dropping 
the termination : probably representing an AFr. 
deniter \ in med.(Anglo-)L. denizdre . ] 

1. tratis. To make (a person) a denizen. 

*577 Hanmer Anc. Ecct. Ilist. (1619) 240 Which things 
when this free denized Cubricus had gotten. 1579 J. Stubbrs 
Gaping Gulf C j, If he be not denized, the laws can not 
abide nun to be maystcr of one foot of ground. 160a 
Carfw Cornwall 65 a. Sundry of those now inhabiting are 
lately denized C ornish. 1708 J. Chamberlaynr St. Gt. 
Brit. 1. iii. v. (1741) 181 If a foreign Lady .. marry an 
English man and she herself be not denized, she is barred 
all privileges and Titles due to her husband. 

2. f*g- To admit into recognized use (as a word, 
a custom, etc.) ; to naturalize. 

1577-87 lloiiNMiin Chton v. II. io/aThe Irish language 
was free dennized in the English pale. 1594 Plat Jrwell’ho., 
Diverse New Px/er. 6 '1 his secrete is as yet merely 
French, but it had bcene long since either denized or made 
English if, etc. 


Dtnisen (denizen), sb. and a. Forms: 5 
deynseyn, -seen, deinseyn, deynesin, 5-45 
deneayn, -sen, denysen, -Ben, 6 denezan, deni- 
eine, denysyn, -oen, 6-7 denisen, -sin, 6-8 
deniaon, -eon, 7 -aan, denizen, [a. AF. 
deinzein , denzein , denszein — OF. deinzein , f. AF. 
deinzy dctiz , dens, mod.F. dans (:— L. de intus) 
within -t- (in L. -dneus : cf. foreign, for tin, L. 
fordneus.] 

1 . A pe rson who dwells within a country, as op- 
posed to foreigners who dwell outside its limits. 
(In this, the original sense, including and mainly 
consisting of citizens .) Now rare in lit . sense. 

14. . Chalmcrlain Ayr iii. ( Sc . Slat. I>, Alswel forreynn as 
rieytiseens [tarn inhabitantes qnam forinseit], 1488-9 Ait 
4 Hen. VII , c. 23 Coin conveied into Flaundrcs. as well 
by mcrchauntes straungers as by deyncsins. x6*8 Coke 
On Lift. 129 a, He that is born within the king’s liegeance 
is called sometime a denizen , auasi dcin* nee, Dorn within. 
. . Rut mAny times denizen is taken for an alien lmrn that is 
infram hised or deni/nted by lettetx patent. 1655 Gurnall 
Chr. in Ann. 1. 53 The Charter of London.. is the birth- 
right of its own Delusions, not Strangers. 1664 Pennsylv. 
Archives I. 25 All people shall continue free denizens and 
enjoy their lands. X734 tr. Hollins Anc Hist. I. x. 388 To 
be a natural denizen of Athens it was necessary to be born 
of a father and mother both free and Athenians. 1841 James 
Brigand i, The towns of that age and their laborious 
denizens. 1847 Lytion Lucretia 374 The squalid, ill- 
favoured denizens, lounging before the doors. 

b. transf and fig. An inhabitant, indwellcr, oc* 
cupant {of a place, region, etc.). Used of persons, 
animals, and plants: chiefly Poetic or rhetorical . 

1474 Caxion Chesse it. iii. Ciij, \Vc be not deynseyns in 
the world but straungers, nor wc ben not boin in the 
world for to dwelle and abjde alwey thcrin, but for to 
200 and passe thrugh hit. at 711 Kfn Hymns Evnttg . 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 11 Bless'd Dem/on of Light [an angel]. 
171*4 Pope Ha/e Loik 11. 55 lie summons strait his 
Denizens of air. 18x6 Scott A nth. viii, Winged denizens 
of the crag, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. $ 806 As if 
the old denizens of the forest had been felled with an axe. 

2 . Ry restriction : One who lives habitually in a 
country but is not a native-born citizen ; a foreigner 
admitted to residence and certain rights in a coun- 
try ; in the law of Great Britain, an alien admitted 
to citizenship by royal letters patent, but incapable 
of inheriting, or holding any public office. 

[ 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 391 Eny citizen or denysen. Hid. 
393 Yf rny citczen denesyn or forcyn departc out of the scid 
cite.] 1570 Fleming Pano/l . F/ist. 151 Cscsar had made many 
that came from Gallia tranxalpina, free denizens in Rome. 
1667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit . 1. (1684) 81 The King 
by nis Prerogative hath Power to Enfranchise an Alien, 
and make him a Denison. 17x9 W. Wood Stirv. Trade 135 
In our Colonies .all Foreigners may he made Denizons for 
an inconsiderable Charge. 1763 Blackstonf. Comm. I. 374 
A Deni/en is an alien born, but who has obtained ex 
donatione regis letters patent to make him an English 
.subject. 1830 DTsraeli Chas. /, III. vi. 94 Charles seemed 
ambitious of making English denizens of every man of 
genius in Europe. 1872 Dixon Two Queens I. 111. iii. 1 13 
Carmeliano, who had Dccomc a denizen, was his loitin 
secretary. 

b. fig. One admitted to, or made free of, the 
privileges of a particular society or fellowship ; one 
who, though not a native, is at home in any region. 

1548 Udai.i., etc, F.fasm. Par. Matt. v. 36 For they be 
made denisens in heauen. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Iteb. xi. 21 
111. 88 Nntuinlizcd by Jacob, and made free Deni&ons 

of the Church. 1857 H. Reed Led. Eng. Poets II. xiv. 185 
He was a denizen of ocean and of lake, of Alpine legions, 
and of Creek and Italian plains. 

O. Used of things : e.g. of foreign words natural- 
ized in a language, etc. In Nat. Hist., A plant or 
animal believed to have been originally introduced 
by human agency into a country or district, but 
which now maintains itself there as if native, with- 
out the direct aid of man ; cf. Colonist 2. 

*578 Lytk Dodoens v. Iviii. 623 Tarragon, was allowed 
a Denizon in England long before the time of Kuelius 
writing, at 6*6 Bp. Andrewks Strut, vi. (1661) 148 The 
word Hypocrite is neither English nor Latin, but as a 
Denison. 1878 Hooker Stud, biota Prcf. 7 To the doubt- 
fully indigenous species I have added Watson’s opinion as 
to whether they are 'colonists’ or ‘denizens’. Mod. Melt • 
lotus officinalis is widely diffused in Great Britain, but is 
probably only a denizen. 

B. adj. or attnb. 

1483 Ads Rich. Ill, c. 9 i 1 All merchauntes of the nacion 
of Italic.. not made deinseyn. 1509-xo Ad x Hen. VIII 
c. 20 § 1 Merehaumlises of every merchaunt denyxeyn 
and alien. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Er. Tong, Hobeine. . 
the right which the prince hath vpon the goods of a 
stranger, not Denizen. 1613 Sm H. Finch Law (1636) 41 
The wife is of the same condition with her husband. 
Franck if he lie frcc ; Denison if he be an Englishman, 
though she were a nief before, or an alien borne. 1766 
Entick London IV. 177 This house was. accounted a priory 
alien tiU the year 1380, when Richard II. .made it denizen. 

Denizen (denizen), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To make a denizen ; to admit (an alien) 
to residence and rights of citizenship : to naturalize. 
Usually fig. 

*577 N- Goock Hr res bach's Hush, Ep. to Rdr. (1586) 3 
They [trees { etc.] may in short time be so denUend and 
made acquainted with our soile, as they will prosper (etc.). 
a *631 Donne Serm. xxxviii. 364 Can in an instant denizen 
and naturalize that Soule that was an alien to the Covenant. 
1636 Heywood Challenge 11. Wks. 1874 V. ax To have you 


denison'd in Spain*, a text Ken Hymnar. Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 13a These rather might be found . . Denison’d in a Star 
good Day* to see. 183a Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 298 The 
cholera is not a passing evil. It is denizened among u*. 
1868 Lowell Dryden Pr. Wks. (1890) HI. X30 note, So few 
has long been denizened. 

2. To furnish with denizens ; to people with 
settlers from another country or district, rare. 
Hence De nizened ppl . a. 

1556 Sir J. Cheke Let. to T.Hoby in A schawl s Scholem. 
lntrod. (Arb.) 5 If the old denisoned worde* could content 
and ease this neede we wold not boldly venture of vnknown 
wordcs. 1607 Chapman Hussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 19 
Some new deuheond Lord. 

De'nisenship. [f. Denizen sb. + -snip.] 
The position or status of a denizen. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne iii. ix. (1632) 564 An authenticke 
Bull, charter or patent of denizonsnip or borgeousship of 
Rome. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rat. V. 568 The conces- 
sion of denizenship. 1871 A then at uni 4 Feb. 1 17 Denizenxhip 
is a mongrel state, not worth preserving when the process 
of obtaining naturalization is so simple. 

Dennar, -er, obs. forms of Dinner. 

Denne, obs. form of Din v . 

Dennet (de*net). [Supposed to be from the 
Kng. surname Dennet . J A light open two-wheeled 
carriage akin to a gig; fashionable in England 
c 1 Si 8-1 830. 

18x8 Sporting Mag. II. 194 The Dandies of our days. . Are 
wont to bask in fashion's blaze, In Tilbury or Dennet. 18*6 
Hull Advertiser 9 June 1/2 To be sold, a handsome light 
Dennet, calculated for a horse or poncy. 18*3 Lever 
f Hinton xvi, A certain gig and horse, popularly known 
fn this city as the dis< ount dennet. 

Denning : see Den v.* 

Denny (de*ni), a. Obs. or rare. [f. Den sb.* + 
-Y.l a. Having or abounding in dens cavities, or 
hollows, b. Of the nature of a den. 

1398 Trevisa -#<!>///. De P. K.w xxxvi. (1495) i48Theherte 
is aenny and holowc. 1656 W. D. tr. Comen ins' Gate Lat. 
Uni, p 164 Hiding themselves in denny places and holes, ns 
wihle beasts. 

Denominable (dfnp’minab’D, a. [f. L. deno- 
mind-re to denominate + -RLE.] That may be de- 
nominated or named. 

1658 Sir T. Brownf. Pst ud, Ep. (ed. 4) iv. iii. 182 Inflam- 
mation . . denominable from other humours, according to 
the predominancy of melancholy, flegme, or choler. x8x8 
Ren 1 ham Ch. Eng. lntrod. 165 The ho often mentioned, 
and no otherwise denominable, T. T. Walmsley, See. 

Deno minant, d>. rare. [ad. L. dendmindnt- 
em, pr. pple. of denomittdre : see next.] *= Deno- 
minator 3 . 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

Denominate (dihp*min^U, ppl. a. and sb. [ad. 
L. denomindt-us, pa. pplc. of denomindre . ] 

A. pa. pple. Named, called, denominated. Obs. 
or arch . 

*579 G. Harvey Letterdk, (Camden) 63 Ry what name or 
names, title or titles . . they . may be calhd, termid . . or 
denominate. 1665 Sir l’. Herbert Trav . {167 f 43 Whether 
Gusurat . . be denominate from ( Jezurat, which in the Arabick 
signifies an Isle. 1689 tr. Rut hanan's Dr Jure Hegtti 10 It 
is no {peat matter how it be denominate. 18x4 Southey 
Roderick xviii, The walls of Salduba . . by Rome Cesarian 
and August denominate, Now Zaragoza. 

f B. adj. Arith . Said of a number when used 
adjectivally with the name of the kind of unit 
treated of ( = Concrete a. 4 ) ; opp. to abstract. 

1579 Dicces Stratiot . 33 These kinds of concrete or De- 
nominate numbers. 1674 Jeakf Arith. (1696) 207 Abstract 
and. .denominate Numbers. 

C. sb. 

f X. That which something is called ; a name, 
denomination, appellation. Obs. 

. *638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. a) 343 After that it varied 
into other denominats, as Roderigo ; Cygiuea ; and now, by 
the Hollanders, Mauritius. 

f 2. Gram. A word derived from another word, 
esp. from a noun ; a denominative. Obs, 
x6*8 T. Spencer Logick 143 Aristotle . . thus . . writeth ; 
Those [words] are called denominates, which haue the ap- 
pellation of a name from some other, .as from Grammar, 
man is called a Grammarian. 1654 Hammond Anno. 
Animadv. Ignat, ii. § i. 34 The nature of the word being 
a denominate from a yong man, pcurcpuri} from veuirtpox. 

Denominate (dfnp-mini’t), v. [f. L. dendmi - 
ndt-y ppl. stem of denomindre to name, specify by 
name, f. De- I. 3 + ndmindre to name (see Nomi- 
nate).] 

1. trans . To give a name or appellation to ; to 
call by a name, to name {png. from or after some- 
thing). Now usually with complement : To give 
(a thing) the name of . to call. 

*55* Hijlobt, Denominate, denomtno. *597 M OR LEY lntrod. 
AIus. 91 Quadrupla and Quintupla, they denominated after 
the number of blacke minfmes set for a note of the plainsong. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 309 The Portugal*, who (not 
unlike a second Adam, denominating all new place* and 
things) gave it the name. Ibid, aai Americus Vespuciu*. . 
denominates that vast and spacious Continent from hi* owne 
name, America. 16*9 Fuller Holy War 11. ix. (1840) 60 
From him [Guelpho] they of the papal faction were denomi- 
nated Guelphes. *774 BavANT MythoL I. 89 Phi I* also 
used for any opening, .whence, .the head of a fountain is 
often denominated from it. 1761 Cowper £/. Lady Hesketh 
18 This is what the world. .Denominate* an itch for writing. 
*«o 5 Foster Ess. iii. iii. 51 Who have hardly words to de- 
nominate even their sensations. 1876 £. Mkllor Priesth. 
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i. *6 They [the apostles] do not denominate him [the 
Christian minister] a priest. 

+ b. intr . (for reft.) 'lb give oneself a name, 
take one’s name {from). Obs . rare. 

• 165a Sparks Prim. Devot. (1663) 336 Thou that lenvest 
the master, and denominatest from tne servant. 

+ c. To express in some arithmetical denomina- 
tion. Obs. rare . 

1768 Priestley Lect. Hist tit. xiv. iao These methods of 
denominating time. 

+ 2. Of things : To give a name to, as a quality 
or attribute ; to give (a thing) its name or char- 
acter, to characterize ; to make what it is, consti- 
tute; (with complement) to constitute, give the 
right to be called. Obs . 

1616 S. Ward Coale fr. A liar (1627) 36 The same vertue 
denominated lacob a Prince with God. x6a8 Donnk Strut. 
xxiii. 295 The Divine, the Physitian, the Lawyer are not 
qualified nor Denominated by the same Kinde of Learning. 
1664 Power Ext Philos . 111. 184 The numerous Rabble . 
have nothing of the nobler part that should denominate their 
Essences. 1698 W. Chilcot Evil Thoughts vi. (1851) 74 
This will denominate us of the number of Christ's true dis- 
ciples. 1783 Johnson Let. to Susanna Thrale (1788) 11 . 
290 Our general course of life must denominate us wise or 
foolish; happy or miserable. 1816-17 Brntham Chrtsto . 
inathia Wks. VIII. 19 That sort of acquaintance with the 
Greek and Latin classics which denominates a man a good 
scholar. 

t b. absol. 

1614 Skmjbn Titles Hon. 126 The Abstract tastes ns if it 
were more honorable. For that quality denotninats. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. it. iii. i«. ( *676) 197/2 It is wealth alone 
that denominates, money which maintains it. gives esse to 
it [‘gentry']. *6$x Baxter Nat. Ch. xii. 51 The Form de- 
nominateth ; and is Essential. 

c. Logic. Of an attribute ; To give a name to 
(a subject). 

*599 [ sc « Denominator 3]. at 6a6 Bacon Max. 4* Uses 
Com. Law xxiii. (1636) 84 One name and appellation doth 
denominate divers things, 1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. § 5 The 
attribute, or attributes, may thercfoie be said to denominate 
those objects, or to give them a common name. 

ts. To point out, indicate, denote. Obs. 

1710 in Somers Tracts III. < Our Credit in this Case, .is 
rightly called by some of our Writers, National Credit ; the 
Word denominates its Original. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 1 . 88 The portion of salt which . . suffered the greatest 
change, denominates the most impure water. 179a j, Uki k- 
nap Hist. New Hampshire 111 . 130 There is a difference 
sufficient to denominate the soil from the growth. 

Ilcncc Deno*minated, Deno minating ppl. adjs. 

1614 Ski.dfn Titles Hon. 235 At this day. .in die denomi- 
nating Countie the Earle hath but only his Name. 1750 
Carte Hist . Eng. II. 46c; They were forced to take Flemish 
florins at a denominated late much higher than the intrinsick 
value. 1823 Bentham Indie. Ld. Eldon 8j The business 
of all denominated Offices. 

Denomination (d/npinin< T ij 3 n). [a. OF. de- 
nominacion ( 13 th c. in Godcf. Suppl.\ ad. L. 
denom ination-em, n. of action from denominate 
(in cl.Lat. in the sense of * calling by another than 
the proper name, metonymy ’).] 

1. The action of naming from or after some- 
thing ; giving a name to, calling by a name. 

c 1400 Test. Lave 11. (R.), Of whichc worchings and pos- 
session of hours, y« daies of the week haue take her names, 
after denominacion in these seven planets, 1593 Nokdf.n 
Spec. Brit., M's ex 1. 18 To cot.troul mine obsciuntions. .in 
regarde of the vncertainc distances, vntnie denominations 
of places .. which (I confess) are faultes. a 1626 Bacon 
Max. 4* Uses Com. Law xxv. (16 *6) 89 A farther sort of 
denomination is to name land by the attcndancy they have 
to other lands more notorious. 1739 Hume Hu in. Nat. 1 . 1. 
vii, The reference of the idea to an object being an ex- 
traneous denomination, i860 Am* Thomson Laws Th, 1 48. 
76 Denomination is the imposition of a name that shall 
serve to recall equally the Genus or Class, and the Common 
Nature. 

t b. A mentioning or specifying by name. Obs. 

i 39 * Trkvisa Barth. De P. K. 11. iii. (1495) 30 By dc- 
nomynacion of lymmes that ben seen, vnseen werkinges of 
heueniy inwyttes ben understonde. 1600 Hakluyt Uoy. 
(1810)111.538 Vpon whose denomination I was apprehended 
for the same woids here rehearsed. 

2. A characteristic or qualifying name given to 
a thing or class of things ; that which anything is 
called ; an appellation, designation, title. 

1132-30 tr. thgden (Rolls) I. 367 Storyes expresse that 
Gallia or Fraunce hathe denominacion of the whitenesse of 
pcple. 1363 Homilies 11. Fasting 1. (1849) 284 Works . 
which, .are. .neither good nor evil, but take their denomin- 
ation of the use or end whereunto they serve. 1639 Pearson 
Creed { 1839) 1 The first word Credo, giveth a denomination 
to the whole confession of faith, from thence commonly 
called the Creed. 1778 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 217, I most 
heartily disclaim that, or any other, denomination, incom- 
patible with such sentiments. 1815 Scott Guy M. vii, The 
tribes of gypsies, jockies, or cairds— for by all these de- 
nominations such banditti were known, a 1871 Grots Eth. 
Fragm. i. (1876) 17 The virtuous man or vicious man of our 
own age or country, will no longer receive the same de- 
nominations if transferred to a remote climate or a different 
people. 

•f b. (Seequot.) Obs. 

1737 Asp. Boulter Lett. II. 234 Five, six, or seven 
parishes (denominations we commonly call them) bestowed 
on one incumbent. . , , . , 

8. Aritk, A class of one kind of unit in any 
system of numbers, measures, weights, money, etc., 
distinguished by a specific name. 

fMj. Art ifNomhrjHgt (E. E. T. S) 8 And so oft with- 


draw the digit multiplying, voder the article of his denomin- 
acioun. 1542 Rkcordk Gr. Aries (1575) 52 Of the first 
ternarye, the denomination U vnities, and of the seconde 
ternary®, the denomination is thousandes. 1837 — Whets t. 

R j b, I will, for ease, turne the other into a traction of the 
same denomination. 1394 Blundevil Exerc. 1. vi. (ed. 7) 19. 
1660 Willsford Scales Comm. 9 The price by which twas 
bought, and likewise the rate at which ‘twas sold must be 
reduced into one denomination. 1725 Bradley Fam. Du 
Troy Weight. a Weight in which tne smallest Denomination 
is a Grain. s868 Rogers Pot. Econ . iv. (1876) 47 When . . 
the p.ij>er money is of small denominations. Mod. Reduce 
the two quantities to the same denomination. 

4. A class, sort, or kind (of things or persons) 
distinguished or distinguishable by a specific name. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 187 Civil dissention . .'twixt 
men of the same denomination and principles. 1727 A. 
Hamilton New Ace. E. hut. 1 . xxviii. 350 The Country . . 
produceth good Cotton Cloth of several Qualities and De- 
nominations. 1814 D. H. O’Bkikn Captw. 4- Escape 154 
A punishment equal to six years, with all denominations 
of malefactors, in the galley*. 

5. A collection of individuals classed together 
under the same name ; now almost always spec. 
a religious sect or body having a common faith 
and organization, and designated by a distinctive 
name. 

a 1716S0UTH (J. ), Philosophy. . hasdivided it intomanysects 
and denominations ; as Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, 
and the like. 1746-7 Hervby Medit. (1818) 195 Who. when he 
had overcome tne sharpness of death, opened the kingdom 
of heaven to all generations, and to every denomination of 
the faithful. 1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1887 I. 206 
The multitudes of nil sects and denominations that attended 
his sermons. x888 Brycr Amer.Commw. 111 . vf. civ. 496 
All denominations arc more prone to emotionalism in religion 
. .than in England or Scotland. 

Denominational (d/np’min^ j an ai a . [f. 
prec. + -AL.] 

1. Belonging to, or of the nature of, a denomina- 
tion or ecclesiastical sect; sectarian, as a denomina- 
tional school or college ; hence denominational system 
of education , one pioviding or recognizing such 
schools, etc. 

1838 Gladstone State in Eel. 10. Ch. (1839) 274 We have 
no fear for the £liurch of England in her competition with 
the denominational bodies around her. i86z M. Aknoi.ii 
Pop. Educ. France 71 Under the dominion of the new law 
denominational schools are the rule. 1882 .Standard 10 Oct. 
s/i Denominational Colleges in Universities which are now 
undenominational need no apology or excuse. 

2. Pertaining to a denomination or name. rare. 

1892 Daily News 25 Oct. 5/4 Not counters, like our silver . 

nnd bron/e coins, but pieces intrinsically worth their de- 
nominational value. 

Hence Denomlna.-tionaliftin, adherence to or 
advocacy of denominational principles or a deno- 
minational system (e.g. of education) ; Denoxnl- 
nationalist, an adherent or advocate of these ; 
Denomlnatlonality , the state or condition of 
being denominational ; D«nomina*tlonalise v. t to 
make denominational; DenomizLA'tlonally adv ., 
according to a denominational method. 

1833 Trench Eng. Past 4 ■ Pres. iv. (1870) 120 We have 
' inflexional \ 1 seasonal \ * denominational *, ano on this. . 
the monstrous birth, ‘dcnominatioualism 1870.SV*/. Eev. 

2 Apr. 431 This plan, .concedes the whole principle of l>c- 
nominationalism. 1870 Daily News 7 Oct., In the countiy 
districts the Derumunationalists arc evidently preparing to 
occupy the ground. 1892 F.. L. Sianify I but. 16 Nov. 5/6 
Denominationality would not he believed suffer from a 
sudden exodus of the musses of their scholars to the Board 
Schools. 1869 Nation <N. Y.) 11 Mar. 190 (Cent) The 
religious sentiment somewhat, denominatioindued^tocoin 
a new word. 1893 Daily Nerus 22 June 4/7 To denationalise 
Trinity [College] would be, if possible, a greater calamity 
than to dcnominationalise it. 1845 F dec tic Eev. Dec. 622 
Religious education is taken up denominationally. 

Denominative (d/np’min<*iiv\ a. and sb. [ad. 
L. denbmindtiv-us , f. ppl. stem of denominat e : sue 
-IVE. Cf. F. dLnominatif {CaihoViQonj 15 th c.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the quality or function of naming; 
characterized by giving a name to something. 

1614 T. Jackson Comment. Apost. Creede in. 62 The 
same name [Ceplia] giuen vnto Simon.. must imply no more 
then a denominatiue reference vnto the rockc. 1638 W. 
Burton l tin . Anton, isi The petty stream that runs thereby 
was denominative of tne place. 1826 Mrs. Bray De Toil 
xviii. (1884) 209 High-spired wines, that the medical monk 
thus fenced with the denominative armour of physic. 

b. Of a word or term : Having the function of 
naming, denominating, or describing, as an attri- 
bute ; characterized by denomination. 

a 1638 M ede Disc. ii. Wks. (1672) 1. 6 The first we may call 
hi.s Personal, the other his Denominative or Participated 
Name. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 9 A Name, .not dis- 
tinctive witn respect unto His Personality, but denominative 
with respect unto His Work. 1843 Hill Logic 1. ii. § 5 Con- 
notative names have hence been also called denominative , 
because the subject which they denote Is denominated by, 
or receives a name from, the attribute which they connote. 

+ 2. Having or called by a distinctive name; 
constituting a Denomination (sense 3 ). Obs. rare. 

a 1677 Cocker Anth.( 1678) 29 The least denominative 
part of time is a minute, the greatest integer being a year. 

3. Gram. Formed or derived from a noun. 

[Cf. Priscian Inst. iv. L 1 Denominativa sunt, id est, a 
nominibus derivantur'. The L. word was used by early 
translators of Aristotle to render Gr. it vpwwjAot derivative.) 


mtBjl Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morell) v, Denominations , 
adj. Denominative, that is, derived of a noun, as from dens 
comes dentatns . 1839 tr. Gesenius ’ Hebr. Gram. § 85 De- 

nominative nouns, x. Such are all nouns which are formed 
immediately from another noun. 1873 Whitney Life Lang. 
vii 1 31 Such denominative verbs, as they are called, abound 
in every member of our family, 
f b. Derivative. Obs. rare. 

1624 F. White Reft. Fisher 236 This holiucsse being only 
rclatiue, transitorie, and denominatiue, and not inherent or 
durable. 

B. sb. + 1. A * denominative * or attributive 
terra : see A. 1 b. Obs. 

*589 ^uttenham Eng. Poesie in. xvii. (Arb.), He that said 
thuH of a faire Lady: * O rare hcaulie, 0 giace, nnd cur. 
tcsic ' ' Whereas if he had said thus, O grntious, courteous 
and benutifull woman ... it had bene all to one effect, yet 
not with such force . . to speake by the denominatiue, as by 
the thing it selfe. 1390 [see Dknominaiok j], 

2. Gram. A wore! formed or derived from a noun. 
<7 x638 Mki>k ICks. 1. ii. (R.), For sanctity and to sanuifie 
being conjugates or denominatives, as logicians call them: 
the one openeth the way to the knowledge of the other. 
1839 tr. Gesenius ’ Hebr. Grant. 43 A peculiar kind of .second- 
ary verbs . . are those denominatives, one of whose conso- 
nants. originally a servile, has become a radical. 1885 tr. 
Socin's Arabit Grant. 26 Denominatives with a concealed 
transitive meaning. 

Denominatively (d/npTninflivli), adv. [f. 
piec. + -LY 2.] In a denominative manner ; by way 
of denomination ; + attributively, derivatively. 

1563 87 Foxk A. 4- M. (1596) 1*03/2 Substantia may be 
predicated denominatiuely . or in a figuratiue lot ution. 1636 
J hanks Fidrt. Christ 118 There is only an extrinsccall, and 
accidental! union betwixt a man and nis garment : and the 
gaiment is predicated of the man, only dcnominatively. 
Homo dicitiir rust it us. non vestis. 1600 T. Gouge C hr. 
Directions xx. (1831) 108 Whatsoever in holy writ is said to 
be the Lord’s dcnominatively, of that Christ is the author 
and institutor, ns, for institute, the Lord's Supper. 

Denominator (.d/hp-min^tm). [a. tncd.L. 
denominator , agent-n. from denominate to Deno- 
minate. In F. dt nominal cur occurs 1484 (Ilatzf.) 
in the arithmetical sense.] 

1. One who or that which denominates or gives 
a name to something. Now rate. 

*577 Harrison England iv. xiv (1878) II. 91 The Latins 
nnd Aegyptians acLOinptcd their daies after the srnuen 
I planets, choosing the same for the denominator of the tl.de, 

| that [etc]. 1641 Hkylin Help to Hist. i 1671) 332 In this 
part stands the City of Lincoln, the chief denuininatoi of 
the County. 1878 N. Anter. A’m 352 That inconvertible 
paper may serve as an accurate denominator of values. 

2. A nth. and Alg. The nutnljer written below 
the line in a vulgar fraction, which gives the de- 
nomination or value of the parts into which the 
integer is divided; the corresponding expression in 
an algebraical fraction, denoting the divisor. (Cor- 
relative to numerator.) 

1342 Recorde Or. A rtes(x^js) 3 22 The Denominator doth 
declare the number of partes into whichc the vmt is diuided. 
*557 — Whetst. F iv b, Here haue I *ette the lesser side as 
. the numerator and the greater* side as the dcnominatoi. 
1674 J kake A nth. 211 If the Numerator be given to 

find a Denominator. 1763 W. Kmfrson Meth. Increments 
29 Reducing them to a common denominator. 1864 Bowfn 
Logic xii. 4«»6 The resulting fractions fall into a scries, any 
one of whii h has for . its denominator the sum of the two 
picccding denominators. 

Jig. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. it ix, The fraction of life 
can be increased in value not so much by increasing your 
Numerator as by lessening vour Denominator. 1893 H H. 

( buns Coltoij. Currency 62 llow is that capital. . measured? 
What is the Denominator of which price is the Numerator? 

+ 3. An abstract noun denoting an attribute. Obs. 
(Cf. Denominative A. i b, Ii. i.) 

1399 Blundevil A rt of Logit k vii. 14 Peter is said to be 
valiant; here valiantnes is the Denominator, valiant the 
Denominatiue, Peter the Denominated ; for Peter i* the 
| subject whereunto the Denominator doth cleaue. 

I Denotable (d/nJu'tab’l), a. [f. Denote v. + 

I -able.] That can be denoted or marked. 

| a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts ( i 684) 25 In hot Regions, and 
' more spread and digested Flowers, a aweet savour may be 
I allowed, denotable from several humane expressions. 1882 
1 Mourn. Mag. Feb. 327 His painter’s habit of presenting 
every motive as translated into form denotable by lines and 
colours. 

t Denotata (dfnot^t), v. Obs . [f. ppl. stem 

of L. denature to Denote ; cf. connotate vb.] 

1. To note down, particularize, describe ; to mark 
out, indicate ; “Denote i, 2 . 

*599 A. M. tr .Gabethoucr's Bk. Physicked ontents, In the 
fifth . . Parte, are sett downe, and denotated vnto us ccitaine 
kindes of precious Medicamentcs. 1627 Sybihorte Apost. 
Obed. 7 Those duties . . are . . denotated in this word, 'give ’, 
or ‘ render’. 1634 Sir T. Hfrhfrt 1 'rav. 79 And i’emcriske, 
to denotate hinisclfc a lhankfull person, requites with many 
favours such Persians as accompanied him. 1638 Ibid. (ed. a) 
214 More I have not to denotate, save that many several! 
conjectures . . have passed, whence the Magi or wise men 
came. *653 R. Baillie Disswasive Find. 11 If it fitly de- 
notated their principal position. 

2. Of thing* : To serve as a mark, sign, or indi- 
cation of ; to indicate, signify ; « Denote 3 , 4 . 

1597 M or ley Ini rod. Mus. 170 Short notci and quick e 
motions, which denotate a kind of wantonnes. setoW. 
Folkincham Art 0/ Survey t. iii. 6 The high timbrlng Oakc 
. . denotates a rich and battle soile. t6s8 Bolton Florus 
To Rdr.,The yeerei ‘ from Rome built * - which these letter*. 
A. U .C.j do denotate. x6§o Hurbert Pill Formality 96 All 
which denotate and set forth the Almighty power of God. 
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Denotation (d/mrt , 1 / >i 0 [ad I . dZndtdtitn- 

on, n of action from dt not are to Dknoje. Cf. F. 
denotation fifth c in Jiat/f ] 

1 I he action of denoting , marking, noting ; ex- 
pression by marks, Tigris, or symbols ; indication 

rma Pmm-s inf rod 1 r in l’afsgr qoo Dyuers wordex, 
whicne f »r dm >t itiou or Mgmf) ration of pluralitc doth ende 
with in s 16*3 Cocki ram, Dmotatwn, a marking, a noting 
1631 Ur WiHHt Quietn (1657) * a A short denotation of 
that inrtli >J which Me will observe in the unfolding >659 
Peaks n L*eed (18 19W75 One who was called 'f 
1 1 uis<* his n nnc was used for the denotation of that )ear 
1 803 I d h lix)N in t e±n s Rep VI 3^7 Jiy that denotation 
t f intention the Creditor has a double r und x8a$ Fommokf 
Ln \ l Intic / (184 j) 1 in I he idea of Julius Carsir s 
building mind towcis out of v 1 it) in denotation of con 
quest cert only pi evaded in the middle ages 

2 with a and //) A mark by which a thing is 
made known or indicated , a sign, indication 

1633 Hi H a 1 l II it i Je » ts, V 7 97, 1 had no knowledge 
of bun by ail) outward denot ilions 1638 Sir 1 Hkkbfrt 
1 rax (cd 3)47 1 he thred tnpaitite hung about their neck 
ns a mysterious denotation of the I rinil) a 1630 May Sattr 
Puppy 1657) jj \ftcr manydenotati ms of a troubled spirit, 
be charmed attention with this speech 1837 Win ttock 
Bk Indts (1843) 303 An assertion we are willing to credit 
as a denotation of effeminacy 

3 A tc rm emplo) cd to denote or describe a thing ; 
a designation 

1631 Wle\ fr Anc Fun Mm 595 The Germans called an 
Esquire knaue, a denotation of no ill quahtie in those 
dayes 1644 Hammond Of Const tence (T ), Mind and con 
science are distinguished that former being properly the 
denotatio of the faculty merely speculative, or intellectual , 
this litter of the pm tical judgement 1650 — On I's 
Ixxxiv 12 Annot 446 Being here a denotation of a particular 
quai ter of the world 174a I* 111 ding J Andrms\ xi, lo 
indicate out idea of a simple fellow we sa) he is easily to be 
seen through , nor do I believe it a more improper denota- 
tion of a simple book 

4 1 he meaning or signification of a term 

1614 Si i ui n rales lion 341 Time hath brought the word 
kmtie to a denotation of ill quihties 169a I Edwards 
I urther Eng l exts O «V N I is But after all that I have 
said concerning this so remarkable el) inolog\ and denota- 
tion of the word, I leave every one to his hbert) x88a I all 
Mali G 21 June a Can wc limit the d« notation of the turn 
coffee to the produce of a certain berry? 18 92 1* Hall in 
Nation LVII 4«p 1 1 be term Aiya ma> have a wider 
denotation than that which was long attached to it 
6 Loqu That which a woid denotes, as distin- 
guished from its connotation , the aggiegate of 
objects of which a word may be predicated , exten- 
sion Cf. Denote v 5, Connoiation 3 b 
1843 Mill 7 ogic l vm § 7 Stripping it of some part of us 
multifarious denotation, ana confining it to objects possessed 
of some attributes in common, which it maybe made to 
connote 1866 Fowler Deduct Logic (1887) 33 The larger 
the denotation or extensive capacity, the smaller is the con [ 
notation or intensive capa< ity 1870 Rolleston A mm Life 
Introd 30 The quantitative relations which the correspond 
ing divisions in almost any two of the animal sub-kmgdoim 
hold to each other as wholes of extension or of 4 denotation'. 1 

Denotative (dfru>«i tativ), a [f, L denotat-, 
ppl stem of denot are + -i\ * cf connotativc j 
Having the quality of denoting; designative, indi- 
cative. 

x6ix Coigr, Designatif designatiue, denotatiue *751 
Lttt Physiognomy 121 (1 ), What arc the effects of sick- 
ness? the alteration it produces is so denotative, that a 

f >er*on is known to be sick by those who never saw him in 
lealth 186a b Hall Hindu Philos S yst 225 Non differ 
encc fiom the subject of rijjit notion is not here denotative 
of oneness with it 2871 Naiheys Pm* Lure Dis 11 1 
363 1 he half-opened eye during sleep is not necessarily de- 
notative of any trouble 

b. Lope Of a word . Having the quality of 
designating, as distinguished from connotativc . 

1864 Latham Diet s v Denotation , Proper names arc : 
preeminently denotative ; telling us that such an object has 
such a term to denote it, but telling us nothing as to any 
single attribute 2869 J Martineau Lss II 337 He must 
have resorted to names more purely denotative still 
Hence Denotatively adv , in a denotative t 
manner. 

1864 Bovvfn I ogic iv 65 If used connotatively, it is called 
a Mark , if used denotatively, it is < ailed a Concept x88x 
Vi nn Synthetic I of, 1 a j6 l he classes, whether ulurd or 
individual, are all alike represented denotatively f>> liter d 
s> mbols, «*, x, y % s 

DeH 0 t 6 (d/hm* t), v [1 F dt! notea (Oresmc, 
14 th c ), ad L denature to mark out, f Dk- I 3 + 
nature to mark, Note ] 

+ 1, tram To note down ; to put into or state ( 
in writing ; to describe. Ob r 1 

1611 W Parker Cur tame Dr (1876^ 40 A most copious 
Rcgcstcr, wherein are denoted and set downe the hues and 
actions of all the inhabitants of the earth 163a Lithgow 
Fiat m 355 Which particulars, by my owno experience, 

I could denote 1618 H Rider Herat e, Odes ti vi, Who 
worthily can with his pen denote Mars? 1697 C'tess 
D Annoy s I rat (170 6) 33, I cannot find Words to denote 
to you the Horror of this Spectacle 

2 To mark ; to mark out (from among others) ; 
to distinguish by a mark or sign 
1508 Shaks Merry IV. iv vi 39 Her Mother hath in- 
tended (The better to denote her to the Doctor) That 
uamt in greene, she shall be loose en roab'd 184 6 Sit 

Browne Pseud Rp v xvm, Sun Dialls, by the shadow 
of a stile or gnomon denoting the hours of the day 1703 
Moxon Mech Fxerc 343 This line shall be the Equi- 
noctial hue, and servo to denote the Hour Distances, as the * 


Contingent Lines does on other Dyals < x8ao S Rogers 
Jtaly, Luigi 40 I he latin verse, Graven in the stone that 
et denotes the door Of Ariosto x88j let 48 V ict c 15 
ehed 11 6 Such entry shall in the register lx denoted by 
an asterisk 

fb. To point out as by a mark, to indicate, to 
designate Obs. 

163a I mu ow J far x 435 The Priests as fcarifull of the 
Ministers apprehending, or denoting them 2702 tr Le 
t teres Prim I tithe* s (1703) lit (Athanasius) bad been dc 
noted several times by this Bishop for his Successor 
8 To be the outward or visible mark or sign of, 
to indicate (a fact, state of things, etc ). 

159a Shaks Rom tyjul 111 111 no T hy wild acts denote 
The vnrcasonablc tune of a beast 263* J Hayward tr 
Bionai s Lromena 183 The appearances which denoted her 
grentnesse 2666 Pfiys Duiry 20 July, We keep the sea, 
which denotes a victory 1706 Ansify Bath Guide n. x. 
(1779) yo What can a man of true fashion denote Like an ell 
of good ribbon tyd under the throat? 2824 Southey 
Rod* nek xiii, A messenger whose speed denoted well 
He came with urgent tidings 2858 Hawi iiorne fr 4 It 
Jmls (1872) I 2a Medals denoting Cnmean servue 
Mod A quick pulse denotes fever A falling barometer dc 
notes nn approaching storm 

b To indicate, gi\e to understand, make known. 
2660 Wilusford Stales Comm 13 In this *tis Moncths, as 
the letter M denotes 122677 Barrow l^ks (1687) I 433 
He hath git en to the poor T fiese words denote the freeness 
of his bounty 1703 Mauvdrfll Journ Jems (1732) 139 
AH whit h serve only to denote the resort whith the Romans 
had to this place 2749 J>moiiftt Reguide i\ \ it, 1 hoit 
hast enough Denoted thy concern t8xa x6J Smith Pano 
ranta Sc 4 Ait II 524 Horizontally (m a table) opposite 
the sulphuric acid is placed magnesia, to denote that it is 
presented to that acid 

4 lo btgnify , to stand for &8 a symbol or as a 
name or expression , also, b (of a person) to ex- 
press by a symbol. 

2668 Wilkins A eat Chat 405 T lit. two strokes denoting 
an Hyphen 2678 Cldwokth Intcll S yst 262 (R)Dcus 
Ipse, God himself, denotes the Supreme God onl> 2721 
IiEARNE Lolled (Oxf Hist Soc ) III 227 T he Sun is some- 
times put upon Coyns to denote Piovidcrue 278a Priest- 
LRY Corrupt Chr II x 363 The word tlerh came to 
denote an officer in the law a 2804 W Gilpin Semi I 
xvin (R), The filthiness of flesh and spirit, is a general 
expression to denote wickedness of every kind 2872 B 
S 1 ewaht Heat § 63 Ihcn D V P (according to Boyk s law') 
will denote the miss 2873 A<t 36 7 l tit c 85 | 3 Ihe 
number denoting her registered tonnage shall be cut in on 
her main brarn 

b 2871 B Stew art Heat ( 24 Let us denote by unity the 
whole volume of (etc ) x88s Minchin Umpl Kinemat 93 
Denote by (,Y) the area of the path of P, 

5 Logic. 1 0 designate or be a name of , to be 
predicated of (Used by Mill, in distinction from 
connote ) 

2843 Mili Logu l 11 (1 5 The word white denotes nil white 
things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc and con- 
notes the attnbutc whiteness, I hid , A connotativc name 
ou^ht to be considered a name of all the various individuals 
which it is predicable of. or in other words denotes , and not 
of what it connotes. 2861 H.Silnckr First Pune 11 ii 
1 43 We can do no more than ignore the connotation of the 
words, and attend only to the things they avowedly denote 
Hence Deno ting ppl a 

2887 Athineeum 29 fan 157/3 The denoting difference 
between class 1 and class } is the same us the denoting 
difference between class a and class 4 

Denotement (d/h<?u # tmtnt) [f Denote v + 
•mknt.] The fact of denoting or making known ; 
indication ; cotta, a means or mode of denoting , 
a token, sign 

x6m Shaks Oth Qo 1 (see Delation 3I 2653 F Chisin 
HA i k C ath Hist 128 I oadde to their temporal! styles, some 
denotement of their eccksiasticall power 28x9 Blatkw 
Ma% XXVI 192 I hese outward denotements of a perturbed 
spirit 2873 M A Lower hug Surnanns (cd 4> I v 69 
note , Bush was formerly the common denotement, and some- 
times the sign, of an inn 

Denotive (d/nJutiv), a [f Denoted +-i\e.] 
Having the qualit) of denoting ; serving to denote ; 
denotative ; indicative. 

2830 W Phillips^// Smai 11 460 Not so aught else Of 
Himdenotivti 2830 Hefschll Stud Nat J’hil 11 v 1851) 
140 (Names) denotive of species too definite to admit of 
mistake 2882 A M *airbairn in Brit Q Ret Oct 404 
The term Church He uses once as denotive of a single 

issembl) 

li D6SL0Tl6m6)Xt (dt'n/7 man) [F denouement, 
dtnoument, formerly desnouement , f. dinoner , da - 
natter , in OF. desnoer to untie >■ Pr denozar , It 
dtsnodare, a Romanic formation from L. dts - + 
noddre to knot, nodus knot ] 

Unra\elling; *pei the final unravelling of the 
complications of a plot in a drama, novel, etc. *, 
the catastrophe; transf the final solution or issue 
of a complication, difficulty, or mystery. 

* 75 » Chmitfrf /rtt cclxx (1793)111 337 Had the truth 
lieen extorted from Vnron by the rack, it would have been 
a true tragical denouement 2771 Smollett Humph. tV. 
(1815) 160 The particulars of the ‘denouement' you shall 
know in due season. 2852 Maynr Reid Scalp Hunters xx iu 
163 Up to the present time we had all stood waiting the 
denouement in silence 2872 B Taylor Faust (1B75) L 228 
These lines suggest the moral denouement of the plot 

Denoumbre : see Dinumbeb. 

Denonnoa (dfnau ns), V . Also 4-5 denoume, 
4-6 denunoe, 5 denouns, Sc. denwns, 6 de- 
nonoe. fa. OF. denoncter , • nonccr (in 12th c 


denu niter) —I* den untub e ( ad re) to gne official 
intimation (by a messenger, etc.), f. Dk I 3 + 
nunttdre ( nunctare ) to make known, report ] 

1 To give formal, authoritative, or official in- 
formation of ; to proclaim, announce* declare ; to 
publish, promulgate : f ft. a matter of fact, tidings, 
information, etc Obs 

238a Wvci if 2 J Hess 111. 10 This thing we denounhiden 
to 30U [A hem this we denounced to you , Vulg hoc denun • 
c uibamus vobis) for if ony man wole not worche ! nether ete 
he r 2449 Pecock Repr i xn 60 T he Euangehe of God 
w hich to alle men oujte be denouncid c 1300 Melusme »88 
Anthony & Rcgnald came to theire fader & moder, and de- 
nounced to them these tydinges 2563 87 Foxe A 4 M 
(1684) I 488/3 Ihe same reconcilement (was) publickly de- 
nounced in the Church of Westminster 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Ps lxxxvit comm , When I shal be dead and buried. I can 
not denounce thy praises as now 1 can to mortal men. 
a 2677 Barrow \(’ks (1686) II 62 By this man remission of 
sins 1* denounced unto you 17*6 Avi iffe Parergon 70 All 
Beadles and Appantois are forbidden to denounce or 
publish any such Sentence 

b. an event about to take place . usually of a 
calamitous nature, as war or death, and thus passing 
into 3 . Obs or arch. 

1536 Bellfnden Cron Scot (1821) I 53 That the king sail 
notlur dcnonce weir, nor treit peace, but advise of the 
capitanis of tribis *597 Daniel Ltv fVars (1609) iv Ixxxiv. 
Whose Herald, Sickenes, being emidoyd before With full 
commission to denounce his end 2009 Bible (Doua>) Ps 
cxvm comm , Gcving thanks at the Cocke crowing, be- 
cause at that time the coming of the day is denounced 2631 
Wkever Anc. Fun Mon 683 An Officer at Armes, whose 
function is to denounce warre. to proclaime peace a 2665 
Digby Pi it Mem { 1827)199x0 denounce them war 2728 
Freethinker No 16 p 6 An approaching Comet, denounced 
through every Street, by the noisy Hawkers 1855 Milman 

I at Chr (1864* II iv 1 197 Mohammed himself had not 
only vaguely denounced war against mankind in the Koran 
but contemplated unlimited conquests 

1 0 Const with snbord clause Ohs 

2388 W i clip N urn xvm 36 Comaundc thou, and denounse 
to t he dckcncs, Whanne ae han take tithis of the sones of 
Israel offre je the firste fruytis of tho to the Lord c 2300 
Melusme 19 A forester cam to denounce to the Eric Emery 
how there was within the fforest of Coulomb) ers the moost 
mcruayllous wildborc that euer was sen lyfore 2582 J. 
Bell II addon's A hsw Osor m hirst of all I suppose no 
man will deny, but that Panic doth denounce men to be 
Justified by fayth. 2622 Bible Dent xxx 18, I denounce 
unto you this day, that ye shall surely perish 2660 tr. 
A my raidin' Freat com Rehg in v 396 God denounced 
that he would cause the Deluge to come upon the Earth 
1793 Oljeitions to War Examined rj Scarcely a sitting 

a-sses but some Department or Town is denounced to 

e in a state of insurrection *828 Jas Mill Brit India 

II v vii 596 To denounce to him that a failure in this respect 
would be treated as equivalent to an absolute refusal. 

f2 trail Of things To make known or an- 
nounce, esp m the manner of a sign or portent ; to 
portend Obs 

1381 J Bell II addon's A nsw Osor 5 Then should your 
three Invectives have vomited lesse slaunders and reproches, 
and denounced you a moic chnntable man & farre deeper 
Divine X59R Shaks. John tit iv 150 Meteors, prodigies, 
and signes, Ahhortiues, presages and tongues of heauen, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance vpon Iohn 2667 Milton 
P L 11 106 His look dcnounc d Desperate revenge, and Battel 
dangerous To less than Gods 2700 Estcourt 1 air L xawp 
ill i, A yellow or dark Spot upon the middle Finger, with 
me denounces 1 rouble, and a white one promises Toy 1731 
Johnson Rambler No 155 p 6 T hey would readily catch 
the first alarm by which destruction or infamy is de 
nounced 

3 To announce or proclaim in the manner of a 
threat or warning (punishment, vengeance, a curse, 
etc ) 

s6ia J Ha\ w ard tr Biondts Eromena 4 He delivered 
the horse into his charge, as a spcciall steed of the Kings : 
denouncing him his Maiesties indignation, if he permitted 
any one letc ) *687 T Brown Saints tn Uproar vl k* 1730 
I 73 There’s nothing but fiic and desolation denounc’d on 
both sides. 1712 Berkeley Pretent Ruin Gt Brit Wks 

III 201 Isaiah denounced a severe judgment against the 
ladies of his time 2837 W Irvino Capt Bonnet tile III 
121 Captain Wyeth had heard the Crows denounce ven- 
geance on them, for having murdered two of their warriors 
2875 E White Life tn Christ 11 xiv (1878) 258 The Curses 
were to be denounced from Mount Ebal 

4. To proclaim, declare, or pronounce (a person) 
to be (something) . a usually cursed, outlawed, 
or something bad. To denounce to the horn (Sc. 
Law) * publicly to proclaim a rebel with the cere- 
mony of homing. Obs or arch . 

a 2300 Cursor M 20251 (Colt ) |*e [man) hat brekes ktrkes 
grith, and es denunced cursd bar-wit. c 1425 Wyntoun C ron 
mi ix 534 Schyr Willame Besat gert for .pi Hischapelane 

. Dcnwns curayd wyth Buk and Bel) All pci, pat had part 
Of pat brynnyn, or ony art. c 2555 Harpspibld Divorce 
Hen. ^77/(1878) 282 She was denounced contumas, and 
a citation decerned for her appearance. 1579 Acts. Jas. 
Vi (1597) §75 Ihe disobedience of the processe of homing 
is sa great that the persones denunced r*belles takes na 
feare tneirof. Ibid . Tne partis swa denunced to the Home. 
tsSs J Bell Hadden's Anew. Osor. 466 He accurseth and 
denounceth himselfe for a damned creature 1709 Strype 
Ann. Ref. I, xxv 281 He was solemnly denounced ex- 
communicate by the President. 180a Elisa Parsons Myst. 
Visit IV 50 Her . dislike to the late Mrs. Clifford led ner 
to denounce her a base, false woman. 2862 W Bell Did. Law 
Scott. 274/2 A messenger at-arms thereafter denounced the 
debtor rebel, and put him to the horn, as it is termed, by 
three blasts of a horn. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. vIL 76 
A safer plan was to denounce him as a public enemy. 
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+ b. To proclaim king, evtixTcr^ etc. Obs. 

*494 Fa by an CkroH. vi.clxiv. 159 The sayde pope. . crownyd 
hym with y* imperyall dyademe and denounced hym as 
emperoure. c 1534 tr. Poe. Verg. Eng. Hist . (Camden) I. 
10a Constantine was denounced emperowre of the Komalne 
soldiers. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. <*637) 85 (D.) His 
sonne Constant, whom.. he had denounced Augustus or 
Emperor. 

5 . To declare or make known (an offender) to the 
authorities ; to inform against, delate, accuse. 

1483 Bull Innoc. VIII in Camden Misc. (1847). To de- 
nunce, and declare or cause to bedenunced and declared idle 
such e contrary doers and rebelles. 1533 More Apol. Wks. 
886/1 Those therfore that speake heresies, euery good man 
that hercth them is bounden to denounce or accuse them, 
and the bishoppes are bounden vpon theire wordc* proued to 

? utte them to penaunce and reforme theym. 17*6 Aylikfe 
*arergon 99 Archdeacons, .shall, .denounce such of them 
as are negligent . . to the Bishop. 1883 Times 3 Apr. 4 She 
had half a mind to denounce him that she might save the 
lives or the liberty of the tools who might be compromised. 
1887 Bowen Vire, ASneid n. 83 Pnlamedes. . Falsely de* 
nounced, and to death unjust by the Danaans done. 

0. To declare (a person or thing) publicly to be 
wicked or evil, usually implying the expression of 
righteous indignation ; to bring a public accusation 
against ; to inveigh against openly ; to utter denun- 
ciations against. 

1664, *8** tsee Denouncer c]. 18*3 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan 
III. 443 Humanity ! I forswear it — I denounce it I what 
have I to do with humanity? 1863 Geo. Eliot llomola <1 880) 
I. Introd. 8 Savonarola . . denounced with a rare boldness 
the worldliness and vicious habits of the clergy. 1875 Brvck 
Holy Rom . Emp . xvi. (ed. 5) 380 Others scorned and 
denounced him as an upstart, a demagogue, and a rebel. 

7 . To give formal notice of the termination of 
(an armistice, treaty, etc.). [So F, dtnoncer . ) 

*«*» Alison Hist. Europe (i8«jo) XII. lxxx. 87.90 The 
armistice was denounced on the nth, but, by its conditions, 
six days more were to elapse before hostilities could be 
resumed. 1879 Times 16 June, The French Government 
has ‘denounced* the existing commercial treaties. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 20 May 5/a Either party would be at libcity 
♦ .to denounce the arrangement upon giving a year's notice. 

8. Mining . (In Mexico and Spanish America ) 
To give formal notice to the authorities of the 
discovery of (a new mine) or of the abandonment 
or forfeiture of (an old one) ; hence, to claim the 
right to work (a mine) on the ground of such 
information or discovery. [ = Sn. tienunciar . .] 
x88x E. G. SyuiER in Encycl. Brit. XII. 133/1 {Honduras) 
Opals are frequent, principally in the vicinity of Erandique, 
where as many as sixteen mines have been 1 denounced * in 
a single year. 1886 Mining Circular , One mining claim 
denounced and occupied in conformity with the mining laws 
of Mexico. 

H 9 . ? To renounce. Obs. rare. 

e 13*3 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 106 Ccrter jiyse ilk renkez me 
renayed habbe & denounced. .Schul ncucr sittc in my sale 
my soper to fcle. 

Hence Denou need ppl. a. 

135s Hulokt, Denounced, denunciatus , tndictus. 159a 
Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1597) 8 143 The detmneed persones lancles, 

f jude* or geir. 1734 Ekskink Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 38 lie 
tad also rijjht . . to the single escheat of all denounced per- 
sons residing within his jurisdiction. 1843 T. W. Coir 
Puritanism 521 This poor denounced Virginia. 

t Denou nce, sb . Obs. rare. [f. Denounce v. 
Cf. obs. F. d/nonce in Godef.l *= Denouncement. 

1705 J. Robins Hero of Age 1. vi. 7 But Haughty Louis hop'd 
the Fate to Mock, Seems to deride her brave Denounce of 
War. 

Denoxrnceable, a. rare . [f. Denounce v. + 
-ABLE.l Capable of being denounced. 

1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. 11. 11. ii, It is embodied; made 
tangible, made denounce&ble. 

Denouncement (dfnau-nsment). [a. obs. F. 
denoncement * a denouncing’ (Cotgr.), f. dfnoncer : 
see -mbnt.] 

L The action of denouncing ; denunciation ; 
+ declaration ; + announcement (of evil) ; public 
accusation or expression of condemnation. 

S344 Bale Chrcn . Sir J. Oldcastell in llarl. A/fVc.(Malh.) 
I. 37a At the laufull denouncement and request of our vni- 
uersall clergye . . we proceeded against him [Oldcastell ]. X641 
Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii. 51 This terrible denouncement. X646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ii. 6 Upon the denouncement 
of his curse. 1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVII. 94 Of the 
vengeance that overtook criminals of thin sort, and of dread- 
ful denouncements against their posterity. 1870 G. Mac- 
donald P. FaberW. xii. 336 She sat listening to the curate’s 
denouncement of hypocrisy. 

2 . The fact of denouncing a mine or land ; cf. 
Denounce v . 8. (Mexico and Spanish America.) 

*864 Mowry A rizona vi. 11a The title to these deposits 
is a ‘ denouncement * as discoverer, of four per tenon ins. 
>884 American VII. 396 Under the law of denouncement, 
a species of pre-emption by which unoccupied lands are 
acquired [in Mexico]. 

Denouncer (dfnau-nsw), Jf. Denounce v. + 
•Eft l; - OF. denonceor, -eur.] One who denounces, 
in various senses of the verb. a. One who an- 
nounces, proclaims, declares, threatens. 

!49oCaxton Eneydos xxii. 8a The owle is a byrde mortalle 
or otherwyse denouncer of mortalite. 1011 Cotcr., Pre- 
dicateur , .denouncer of thing* to come. 1690 Dryden Don 
Sebastian V. Wks. (1883) VII. 466 Here comes the sad de- 
nouncer of my fate. 1748 Richardson C/<*nM*(i8n) VIII. 
xll 164, 1 undertook to be the denouncer of her doom. *8*4-9 
Landor /mag. Conv. (1846) 1 1 . 39 Denouncer of Just 
vengeance, recall the sentence 1 


b. One who informs against, accuses, delates. 

1333 More Debell. Salem Wks. 101 3/1 So dooeth euery 
denouncer, eueryc accuser, and in a maner eueryc witness* 
too. 1648 Milton Observ. Art . Peace (1851) 576 'ihese 
illiterate denouncers. X867 Smiles Huguenots hng. x. 1^9 
Detected fugitives were, condemned to the galleys, while 
their denouncers were, .rewarded with half their goods. 

C. One who publicly inveighs against, or cx- 


193/1 Not to be lost sight of. by the denouncers of corrup- 
tion. 1878 Morlkv Carlyle Grit. Misc. Ser. 1. 185 The chief 
denouncer of phantasms and exploded formulas. 

d. One who denounces a mine in order to obtain 
possession of it. (Mexico and Spanish America.) 

Denounciation, obs. form 01 Denunciation. 
Denouncing (dfnawnsiij), vbl. sb. [- 1 NU 1 .] 
The action of the verb Denounce in various senses. 

133s Hulort, Denouncyng, denunciatio. 156* J. Shi te 
C ambine's Turk. JVars 15 b, Without any other denouncing 
of warres. .he presented his artnie. 1647 May Hut. Pat l. 
11 vi. 100 When the first apparent denouncing of War began. 
x86*Carivlk Frcdk.Gt xm. 1.(18731 V. 5 On the pamphlet* 
ccrings, the denouncing**, the complainings. 

Denouncing, ///. a. [-ing -.] That dc- 
nounccs. 

x66x Cowley Disc. Govt. O. Cromwel Verses & Ess (1669) 
60 Let Home denouncing Jonas first lie sent To try if Eng. 
land can 1 epent. 1746 Collins Odes , Passions 43 The War- 
denouncing trumpet. 

Do novo : see De I. 6. 

t De nsate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. densdre 
to make dense, thicken, 1. densns Dense.] trans. 
To thicken, condense. 

x6o^ R. Cawdkky Table Alph ., Pen sated. mad** thieke. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 651 Oyl of Roses, densates, 
tempers the hot ventricle. 

t Do US at ion. Obs. [ad. L. de/tsdtion-cm, n. 
of action from densdre : see prec.] Thickening, 
condensation. 

1613 Crook k Body of Man 363 The Densation, Rarefaction, 
and Contraction of the matter of the parts. 1653-60 Si ani fy 
Hist. Philos . (1701 1 7/1 Densation, or rarefaction. 17*9 
Siiflvocke Artillery iv. 261 This Densation. being a Priva- 
tion of the natural property of Fire, which is Rarifaction. 

|| Dens eanis, the Dou's tooth Violet, q.v. 

Dense (dens), a. [ad. L. detts us thick, dense, 
ctowded. Cf. F. dense (Parc, 16th c., in 13th c. 
dempse) t perh. the immediate soiuce of the Eng.] 

1 . Having its constituent pai tides closely com- 
pacted together; thick, compact, a. Of close 
molecular structure. Opp. to rare. 

1590 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Fhysicke 56/1 When as 
the Cataractc is so dense and of such a crassitude that hccr- 
with they will not be soackede. 1671 R. Bohun IVmd 193 
The Earth, being a dense body, reiames the Caloriffque 
impressions. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 145 It pervades 
all lrodies, dense as well as rare, i860 TyndaI i. Glac. 1. x. 
66 Dense fog settled upon the cascade. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 337 The dense bones resist decay longer. 

b. Having its (perceptibly separate) parts or 
constituents closely crowded together ; in Bot. and 
Zool. closely get. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) III. 366 Grows in 
dense tufts. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot.. Dense panicle. 18*5 
Southey Tale 0/ Paraguay i. 7 Marshes wide and wood- 
lands dense. 1836 Marryat Mulsh. Easy xxv, The crowd 
. wan so dense that it was hardly possible to move. 1846 
M c Culloch Acc. Brit . Empire (1854) I. 391 Their popula- 
tion, which in most instances is very dense, amount* to 
about 45,000. 

c. Ciowdcd, * thick’ {with), rare. 

184a Tennyson Morte d'Aithur 196 All the decks were 
dense with stately forms. 

2. fig. a. gen. 

173a Hist. Litteraria III. 349 Sometimes the Author is not 
so properly coming as dense, if I may use the Word. 
When the Subject is limpid of it self, be frequently inspis- 
sates it. 1760 Franklin Lett. Wks. (1887) III. ^2 bix weeks 
of the densest happiness I have met with. 1838 IIawi hoknk 
Fr. A* It. Jmls. 11872) II. 156 If his chaiactcr were suffi- 
ciently sound and dense to be capable of steadfast principle. 

b. esp. Of ignoiancc, stupidity, etc. : Profound, 
intense, impenetrable, class. 

1877 Black Green Past. vii. (1878) 55 The dense ignorance 
in which they have been allowed to ^row up. 

C. transf. Of persons : .Stupul, * thick-headed ’. 

x8aa Lamb EJia Ser. 1. Artif. Comedy Last Cent , More 
virtuoux than myself, or more dense. 1887 Poor Nellie 
(1888) »i4 He wilf. put notions into her dense head. 

3 . Pho'ography. Of a negative : Opaque in the 
developed film, so as to yield prints in which the 
lights and shades are well contrasted. 

4 . Comb. 

x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI, V. 208 Dense-headed Rush. 
1870 Hooker A/W. Flora ^8 ^ Heads dense-flowered. 1874 
Liblk Carr yud. Gwynne I. iv. 133 How quicksighted do 
the most dense-minded men become when in love I 

Hence {noncc-wd.) Dense v , to make dense ; 
De’nainff vbl. sb . 

1888 F. H. Stoddard in AneUver Rev. Oct., It is the 
densing of the slight, the fleshing of the spiritual. 

Dtnialy (de-nsli), adv . [f. Dense a . + -ly -.] 

1. In a dense manner; thickly, closely, crowdcdly. 

1836 Maccillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxiv. 15J 
Countries that have long been densely peopled, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv. 184 Clouds . . densely black. 1875 


JowtlT Plato (cd. a) III. 683 The citadel .. was densely 
crowded with dwellings. 

2 . fig. Intensely, grossly. 

*883 J. Fiske in Harper's Mag. Feb. 430, s *1 he people 
were densely ignorant. 

De*nsen, v. rare. [f. Dknke a. + *kn r *.] trans. 
To make dense, or itilr. To become dense, lienee 
De naening vbl. sb , thickening, condensation. 

1884 Harpers Mag. Ju lie isVj In 1800 there is some 
densening of population within tne old lines. 

Denseness (de*nsnes\ If. Dense /7. 4 -ness.] 
The quality of being dense ; density 
1669 W. Simi'Son Ifydrot. Chym. 335 The denseness of 
sonic interposing globe Mod. The dcivenrss of the fog . 
The fellow’s denseness tiies my patience isorcl}. 

Denshire (dcnj/M), v . Also 7 devonshire, 
-sher, denaher, densure, cj denshare. fA s)n- 
copatcd form of Devonshire used a*» a vb. ; the 
method having been originally practised there. 

e 1630 Risdon Sun>. l\von (1810) a Devonshire', now, by 
a vulgar speech, Denshire. I bus. 6 06 (18x0) 93 In our 
Denshire speech called Pohtll, 1654 y 11 vain Lpit. Lss, v. 
x, Two Denshire Rivers neer conterminiug ) 

trans. To clear or impiove (land) by paring 
off turf, stubble, weeds, etc., burning them, ana 
spreading the ashes on the land; » I3 urn-bkat. 
Hence De*nahiring vbl. sb. 

1607 Nor den Sun*. Dial. 228 They, call it in the West 
parts, Burning of beate, and in tbe South- East pai tSj Devon- 
shiritxg. c 1630 Kisuon burr. Devon (18x0) 11 Which kind 
of beating and burning seems to be originally peculiar to 
ibis county, being known by the name of Densheung in 
other countries. 1669 Worlidgk Syst. Agru. (i08t) 6 
About three Acres, Denshired, or Burnt-beaten. 1671 St. 
Foine Improved 8 The good husbandry of Dcnsuring or 
Devonshenng of Land. X709 Trans. Sot, Encourag. Arts 
XVII, 160 The land.. was denshired, and one crop of oats 
taken front it. 1887 Rookies Apr/i, 4* Trues V. 62 The 
system of denshanng or devonshn ing old and poor pasture 
had made considerable progress. 

[By R. Child, 1651 (in Hartlib Legacy, 165^, 37' erroneously 
guessed to be from Denbighshire', thence in some Diets ] 

Density* (de-iisifai), v. rate. [f. L. detts-us 
Den.se + -ky.J traits. To make dense, condense. 

x8ao Bleuku*. Mag, VIII. 129 To dendfy the Lunar 
atmosphere. 1874 Contemp. Rro. XXIV. 421 To ‘densify * 
into substantial existence the misty conceptions. 

Densimeter (dtnsi m/l0J . Also denso meter, 
[f. L. dens -us dense + -meteii.] An apparatus for 
measunng the density or specific graviiy of a solid 
or liquid. 

1863 tr. Ganot's Physii s (1 886) 1 1 a Rousseau’s densimeter . 
is of great use in determining the specific gravity of n small 
quantity of a liquid 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 210 
Ocean salinometer and optical densometer. 

Density (dernstu). [a. F. densiu (Part*, 16th 
e., in 13th c. dempsitd ), ad. L. dcnsitds , -talem 
thickness, f. densns Dense ] 

1 . The quality or condition of being dense ; thick- 
ness ; closeness of texture or consistence. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor . 1187 The densilic and 
thiuknes.se of tbe aire. x6s6 Bacon bylva § pos As for the 
Leaves, their density appearcth in that, either they arc 
smooth and shining, or in that they arc hard and spiry. 
*755 Mem. Capt. P, Drake I. xvii. 185 A Fogg of the 
greatest Density I ever remember to have seen. 1706 
Morse Amer . Geig. II. 31 r It was. .necessary to supply the 
defer t of density by more frequent inspirations. 1864 Bowen 
Logic xi. 11870) 361 The additional qualities of weight, 
attraction, impenetrability, elasticity, density. 

2. FhysLs . The degree of consistence of a body 
or substance, measured by the ratio of the mass to 
the volume, or by the quantity of matter in a unit 
of bulk. 

1663 Phil. Trans. L 3iJJ’hcre is in the Air such a variety 
..both as to their density and raiity. 1696 Whi^ton Th. 
Earth it. <17221 221 Moic than four times the density of 
Water. 1706 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 147 The quantity of 
Matter is as the Magnitude and Density tonjunuly. 183s 
Biu.wstfr Optus iii. 35 The bodies contained 111 these 
tables have all different densities. *881 Williamson in 
Nature No. 618. 415 To determine the vapour densities and 
tates of diffusion of those which could be obtained in the 
gaseous state. 

b. Elect r. The quantity of elect* icity per unit 
of volume or area. 

x873ClerkM axwf.li.£/o:/>'. 4 Magn. (1&Z1 §64 The electric 
density at a given point on a surface is tbe limiting ratio of 
the quantity of electricity within a .sphere whose ( critic i. 
the given point to the area of the surface contained within 
the sphere, when its radius is diminished without limit 
1885 W atson & Burbury Math. Th. E/eHr. <) Magn. I. 
130 A uniform ring of electricity of density — 1. 
o. Crowded state ; degree of aggregation. 

1831 Nichol Archit. Hcav. 154 Not to .sound depths by 
oidinary rules founded on the numbers of the stats, but 
rather to unfold densities. 1888 Bryce Amer. Cotttmw. II. 
xxxvi. $ Not only these differences in size, but the differences 
in density of population. 

b. concr. A dense mass or aggregation, rare. 
1838 Hawthorne Fr, 4 It. Jimls, I. 144 Stem*, support- 
ing a cloud-like density of boughs. 

4 . Photogr. Opaqueness of the developed act in- 
ked film in a negative. 

*879 Cassells Techn. F.duc. III. 113 {Photogr.) A rapid 
acquisition of density will be the result, 
o. fig. Stupidity, crassitude. 

1894 A. Birrkll in Westminst. Budget 27 July 48/2 The 
density which is sometimes, .attributed to your party. 
Denso*meter, another form of Densimeter. 
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Denature, obs. form of Denshire v . 

Dent (dent), sb. x [A phonetic variant or col* 
lateral form of Dint, OK dynt; in sense 4 app. 
influenced by indent and its family, and thus con- 
nected with Dkvp sb. *] 

+ 1. A stroke or blow, esp. with a weapon or sharp 
instrument: usually a blow dealt in fighting (•* 
Dint sb. i\ Obs. 

c 2315 ( <vr de L. With a dente atnyd the scheltle. 
£-1350 // ill P alt' me 015 Ac he wi]> dou^ti dentes defended 
him c 1434 Tor r. Portugal 91 s 1 her sthalle no knyght 
Come nc»r hotid, Fore dred of denttes ylle. ct 485 Digby 
Atyst. (iMj) in. The dent of deth is hevyar than led. 
( 1570 Prfston C amtyses in IIa /1 Dodsley IV. 215 11 c 
shall die by dent of sword. 1996 Stfnsi'R F. Q. iv. vi. 15 
Plates yrent, Shcw’d all his bodic bare unto the crucll dent. 
16©? Drayion Odes xvii 95 And many a crucll Dent bruised 
his Helmet. 

t b. A 'stroke' or clap of thunder ; a thunder- 
bolt. Obs . 

it 1300 Fragm. Pop. .SY. (Wright) 147 The lifting, That., 
comcth after the dente. c 13*0 Sir Penes 2738 A made a cri 
and a wonder, Asc hit wcic a dent offender. c 2386 Chaucer 
Miller's l\ 621 As gret as it had ben a thundir dent, c 1430 

1. YDf. Porhas viii. 1. ( T554 ) 177 b, By stroke of thundre dent 
And fyry lightning. 

+ 2. Striking, dealing of blows ; vigorous wield- 
ing of the sword or other weapon (-Dint sb. i ). 

a 1400 Octouiun 1555 Here son was doughty knyght of 
dente. 1548 Hai l Citron. 41 b, With mortal warre aim dent 
of swordc. 1556 J. M k ywood Spider 4 lix. 32 To subdew 
the flies by the swoords dent, a x6oo / oum. Tottenham 48 
For to wyrme my dorter wyth dughlynesse of dent. 

f b. Striking distance, range or reach of stroke 

(^DintjA 2d). Obs . 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 78 There is no birdc that cscapcth 
him that commeth in his dent, but she is his owtie. 

f 3 . --Dint. Obs. 

2597 J* Payne Royal Exch. 3, 1 am sturred by dent of 
Christian dutie. 

4 . A hollow or impression in a surface, such as 
is made by a blow with a sharp or edged instru- 
ment ; an indentation, Dint. 

1365 Jewel Kept. Harding Wks. (1611) 425 We haue 
thrust our fingcis into the dents of his nailcs. 1611 Brinsley 
Ltid. I. it. 16 Mark it with a dent with the nayle, or a 
prieke with a pen. itfao Shelton Quix. tv. xix. II. 333 
O the most noble and obedient Squire that ever had Sword 
at a Girdle, .or Dent in a Nose. 1691 T. H[alk] Acc. New 
Invent, p. viii, Taking his Hammer, he again heat out the 
dent, xjaa Chambfrlaynp in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 98 The 
fat Particles had such a Pinch, or Dent, in them, as I have 
shewn, that there were in the Globules of Mower of Wheat. 
1848 Tiioreau Maine W. i. (1867) 51 The rocks .. were 
covered with the dents made by the spikes in the lumberers' 
boots. 1857 GhO. Eliot Scenes Cler. Life, Janet's Repent. 
ii. Dents and disfigurements in an old family tankaid. 

Dent, sb . 1 [a. F. dent tooth ; but sense 1 
perh. originated as an extension of sense 4 of prcc. 
sb., under the influence of the Fr. word, or of indent 
and its family.] 

+ 1. An indentation in the edge of anything ; in 
pi. applied both to the incisions and the projections 
or teeth between them. Obs. 

153a Hu lout, Dentes about a leafe lyke a saw. creme. 
1660 Bloom e Archil. A a, Den tit u/i, a broad phntn in the 
cornish cut with dents. 1*00 Drydf.n Fa Hi s, Cock 4 Fox 
o High was his comb, ana coral-rcd withal, In dents cm- 
aid'd like a castle-wall. 

2. A tooth, in various technical uses : 

a. A burnishing tool u^d by gilders: sometimes an actual 
tooth. TObs. b. IVeaxnng. One of the splits or parallel 
strips of metal, cane, etc. forming the reed of a loom. 
C. Carding . The wire staple that forms the tooth of a card, 
d. A tooth in a gear-wheel, or in the works of a lock. 

2702 T. S .Art's Imp rot>. 51 This is commonly practised upon 
Black and Coloured Wood, Polishing them with a Dent. 1831 
G. R Porter Silk Manuf 221 This saves the labour of pass- 
ing the new thteads through the mails and dents of the reed. 
1846 G. White Treat. Weaving 53 The reed is made to con- 
tain a certain number of dents or splits in a given space. 
1894 Textile Mann f. 15 May 196 The satin may be reeded 
four in a dent if desired. 

Dent, sbf local. A tough clay or soft claystone ; 
esp. that found in the joints and fissures of sandstone 
or other strata. 

1864 A. J f.ffrey // if/. Roxburghshire IV. iii. 162 The walls 
of these houses . . were cemented with pounded dent. 
Dent, ppl- a. [short for dented .] 
f h Embossed [see Dknt v. 3). Obs. 
c X450 Golagros 4 Gaw. 66 The sylour dcir of the deise 
dayntely wes dent With the doughtyest in thair dais dyntis 
couth dele, 

f 2 . Her. -Indented. Obs. 
x6so Guillim Heraldry i. v. (1660) 27 Wrapt with dent 
bordure silver shining. 

3 . Dent com : a variety of Indian corn having a 
dent or depression in each kernel. U.S. 

Dent, v. [A variant of Dint v . : see Dent jA 1 ] 

1. tram. To make a dent in, as with a blow upon 
a surface ; to mark with a dent or dents ; to indent. 

1388, 1308 [see Denting vbl. sb. 2. 1]. 1x440 Promp . 

Parv. 1x8 Dentyn or yndentyn, indento. 1530 Palsor. 
si i/a, 1 dente, Jenfondre . . se howe it hath dented in his 
hamesse. igsg Sackvillk Induct , xii. 7 So dented were her 
c hcckes with fall of teares. 169s T. H[ale] A cc. New Invent. 
p. viii, With which blow it was not broken but dented. 1703 
T. N, City 4 C. Purchaser 161 Jumping upon it with the 
Heals of ones Shooes will dent it 1848 Darwin Voy. Nat. 

HI. (1879)62 The fragments had been mown off with force 


sufficient to dent the wall. x88s Miss Braddon As/h. I. 
204 Armour that had been battered and dented at Cresay. 

2. To imprint, impress, implant with a stroke or 
impact. 

c X450 Golagros 4 Gaw. 824 Suppose his dyntis be deip 
dentit in your scheild. 1533 Brllkndkn Levy in. (1822) 24 6 
This yoik wes maid of thre sperU, of quhilkis twa war dentit 
in the erde. x8so W. I*a i.vo Sketch Pk. 11 . 407 The tracks 
of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the road. 

+3. To emboss, set, inlay. Obs. 
c X440 Pone Flor . 326 The pyllers that stonde in the halle, 
Are dentyd wyth goldc and clere crystalle. c 1475 Rauf 
Coityar 667 Dyamouutes full dantely dentit betwene. 

4. inf r, a. To enter or sink i>#, so as to make 
a dent or indentation, b. To become indented, as 
a plastic surface when pressed with something 
pointed or edged. 

1398 Trf.visa Parth. De P. R. vu. lix. (1495) 274 Yf thou 
thrystest thy fyngere vpon the postumc it dentetn in. Ibid. 
x\ 11. lxxiv. 648 Yf the fynecr dynteth in therto and finde it 
nesshe. 262* Stafford Niobe 40 His cheekes, denting-in, 
as if he were still sucking at a bottle. 1869 Eng. Mech . 

3 Dec. 271/1 You will see it dent, for it is clastic. 

+ 6. To aim a penetrating blow {at). Obs . 

1580 Lyly A«//r«fx(Arb.)373 So my heart, .dented at with 
y° arrows* of thy burning affections. 

Dental (dental), a. and sb. [ad. mod. or ?med. 
L. den tdT is, f. dens, dent-cm tooth ; cf. F. denial 
(1 6u in Cotgr.). Ancient L. had dentate (in form 
the neuter of dentdlis) - * share-beam of a plough *]. 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the teeth ; of the 
nature of a tooth. 

Dental arch , the arched or curved line of the teeth in the 
mouth ; dental casnty, the natural hollow of a tooth, which 
is filled by the dental pulp. Dental formula, a formula or 
concise tabular statement of the number and kinds of teeth 
possessed by a mammal ; the numbets in the upper and the 
lower row are written above and below a horizontal line, like 
the numerator and denominator of a fraction : see Denti- 
tion 2. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabclhouer's Pk. Physuke 77/2 To vse this, 
and the other dentalle poulders, 1650 Bulwer Anthro- 
pomrt Pref., To sway It downwards, and the Dental root 
display. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 53 Dcntall 
sockets i860 Haktwig Sea 4 Wand. vi. 72 The cetaceans 
are either without a dental apparatus, or provided with 
teeth. 1894 Times (Weekly cd.) 16 Feb. 133/4 Dental disease 
. . became reduced to a minimum. , 

b. Dealing with the teeth ; of or pertaining to | 
dentistry. Dental apparatus , chisel , drill, file , 
forceps , hammer , etc., apparatus and instruments 
used in dentistry. 

1870 (title), Dental Diploma Question. 2874 Knight Diet. 
Alech , Dental chisel . drill. fetc.J. Ibid., Dental pump, 

an apparatus for withdrawing the saliva from the mouth 
during dental operations. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 
p viii, Opening the doors of dental knowledge to the people. 
1890 Times 20 Aug 1 1/2 A Dental School is attached to the 
Ho'ipitnl. 

2 . Phonology. Pronounced by applying the tip 
of the tongue to the front upper teeth, as the con- 
sonants t, d, J>, ft, n. 

In some languages, as in English, t f d,n are not strictly 
dental, but alveolar ; i.c. the contact is with the gum close 
behind the teeth. 

2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 87 The Hebrewe* 
name their letters, some gutturall, because they are pro- 
nounccd more in the throat : others, dcntall, because a man 
cannot wel pronounce them without the teeth. x6a6 Bacon 
Sylra § 198. a 17 94 Sir W. Jones in Asiat. Res. (1799) 

I. 12 F.nch of the dental sounds i* hard or soft, sharp or 
obtuse. 2855 Forbes HindiistAnl Gram. (1868) 5, j is much 
softer and more dental than the English d. 2877 Swf.et 
Handbk. Phonetics 31-2 This class is commonly called 
‘dental', but the point of the tongue is not necessarily 
brought against the teeth. 

B. sb. 1 . Phonology. A dental consonant. 
a 2794 Sir W. Jonf.s in Asiat. Res. (179^) I. 11 Next came 
different classes of dentals. 1884 American IX. 105 Such 
a phonetic law docs not account for the word under dis- 
cussion, no dental being present. 

2 . humorously . A tooth. 

2837 I.andor Pentameron Wks. 1846 II, 344, I would not 
voluntarily be under his manifold rows of dentals. 

3 . Arch. -Dentil. 

2762 Kirby Pcrspect. Architect . 39 From the dentals 
already drawn the others are to be taken, and also the den- 
ticles. 2837 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 195 The abacus 
red, the dentals yellow, with a red boss. 

4. Zool. A mollusc of the genus Dentalium or 
family Dentaliidx ; a tooth-shell. 

2678 Phillips, Dental, a small Shelftsh .. hollow like a 
little tube, and acuminated, a 1718 Woodward (J.), The 
shell of a dental. 

5 . A sea fish of the Mediterranean, belonging 
to the genus Dentex . 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Sup/l., Dentate is a name given by 
some to a fish caught in tne Mediterranean, and common in 
the markets of Italy, a 2850 Rossetti Dante 4 Circ. 11. 
Months Mar., Salmon, eel and trout, Dental and dolphin. 

Dentalite (de nt&bit). Palxont. [f. Dentalium 
(see prec. 4) + -ite.] A fossil tooth-shell. 

i8a8 In Webster. 2847 Craig, Dentalite t Dentalithe , a 
fossil dentalium. 

D^ntality (dcntx-lfti). [f. Dental + -ity: 
cf. nasality .] Dental quality. 

Mod. In Irish, the dentality of / and d is very marked. 

Dantalise (de nt&biz), v. [1 Dental 4 -izi .1 
trans. To make dental, change into a dental sound. 
Hence Dantallsatioa. 


1861 F. Hall in 7 ml. Asiatic Soc. Bengal ^336 The element 
irt . . was probably lengthened and dentalued. 1875 - -in 
N. V. Nation Xx. 216^2 The letters d, n, and /, where 
lingual, were, we surmise, first dentaljxed. 1876 Douse 
Grimm's L. § 55. 235 Cases of devaluation, 
t Dentar (de nt&i), a. Obs. rare . [irreg. ad. 
F. dentaire t ad. L. cUntdri-us : see Dentaby.] — 
Dental i. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 39 The superior and anterior 
dentar canal. Ibid, 461 The posterior and superior dentar 
branches. 

t Dent&rift. Obs. rare . Anglicized form of 
Bot. L. Dent aria (Toothwort), a genus of cruci- 
ferous plants. 

2378 Lyte Dodoens 11. v. 153 The other kind [of Dames 
Violets or Giloflourcs] is known by the name of Dentarie, 
and is not otherwise known to us. 

Dentary (dc'ntan), a. and sb. Zool. and Atutt. 
[ad. L. dent dn- us (4th c.), f. dens> dent-em tooth : 
bcc -ary. (In F. dentaire, 1700 in Hatzf.)] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with the 
teeth ; dental. Dentary bone \ — Dentary sb. 

1810 R. Knox Biclards Anat. 236 As far as the dentary 
papula or pulp. 2870 Rollrston Anim. Life lntrod. 44 
The dentary bone of the Crocodile. 

B. sb. A bone forming part of the lower jaw in 
the classes of Vertebrates below Mammalia % and 
bearing the teeth when these are present. 

2854 Owfn in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 67/1 The anterior 
piece . which supports the teeth, is called the 'dentary'. 
2880 Gunther Fishes 54 The largest piece is tooth -bearing, 
and hence termed dentary. 

I| Dentata (dent^bta). Anat. TL. fern, of den - 
talus adj. * toothed ’ (sc. vertebra)] The second 
cervical vertebra, also called axis : see Axis 1 2. 

27*7-51 Chambers Cyc l. s.v. Vertebrae , The vertebra! of 
the neck . . The second is called . . also vertebra dentata. 
28 xx Hooper Diet. 852/1 The second vertebra is called 
dentata. 2847 You att Horse ix. 21 x The second bone of the 
neck is the dentata, having a process like a tooth, by which 
it forms a joint with the first bone. 2882 Mivart Cat 43. 

Dentate (de-ntrit), a. [ad. L. den tat -us, f. dens , 
dent-em tooth: see -ate* 2.] Having 4 teeth * or 
tooth- like projections along the edge ; toothed. 
Chiefly in Zool . and Bot. ; in Bot. spec, of leaves 
having sharp teeth directed outwards. 

2820 W. Roxburgh in Asiat. Res. XI. 350 With the 
margin elegantly laciniate-dcntatc. x8a8 Stark Elem. Nat . 
Hist. II. 34 Shell gibbous ..outer lip genet ally dentate. 
2835 Lindley lntrod. Bot, (1848) I. 271 The leaf is merely 
toothed (dentate). 2846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 157 Lamella! 
of the cells dentate or denticulate. 

b. In comb., as dentate-nenatCy etc. : see Den- 
tato-. Ilencc De ntataly adv. 

1847 in Craig. 

Dentated (de-ntritud), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
•El).] =prec. 

2753 Chambers C yr/. ^///..Dentated Leaf. 2762 Gaf.rtnlr 
in Phil. Trans, LI 1 . 78 Nor has it a dentated margin. 2835 
Kirby Hob. A Inst. Anim. I. vi. 204 A beautifully dentated 
suture, resembling the dog’s tooth of a Gothic arch. 1865 
Lvhikx k Preh. Times 1 jj Saws, .with their edges somewhat 
rudely dentated. 

Dentation (dentrhjdn). [n. of condition, f. 
stem of L. dentdFus : see prcc. and -ation. Cf. 
L. tabuldtioy f. tabuldt-us .] The condition or fact 
of being dentate ; toothing. 

180a Paley Nat. Theol. xiii, How in particular did it [the 
woodpecker’s bill] get its barb, its dentation ? 185a Dana 
Crust. 1. 253 The same species varies much in the dentation 
of the arm. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 97 Dentation 
relates to mere marginal incision. 

Denta'to-, combining adverbial form of L. 
dentdtusy prefixed to other adjs. in the sense 1 den- 
tately — *, 'dentate and — \ as dentato-angulate , 
having dentate angles ; dentato-ci/ialc y having the 
margin dentate with cilia; dentalo-cos/ale, having 
dentate or toothed ribs ; dentato-crenatCy crenate 
but approaching dentate ; dentato-serrafty having 
serrations approaching the character of teeth ; 
dcntato-setaceouSy having the margin dentate, with 
setae or bristles; dentato-sinuaUy 'having points 
like teeth on excavated borders ’ (Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

In these combinations dentate - is often used, as dentate • 
crenate, - serrate , -sinuate, etc. 

i8a8 Webster, Dentato-sinuate. 1846 Dana Zooph, , (1848) 
594 Margin . . with dentato-sctaccous calicles. 2866 Treat. 
Bot . , Dentato-laciniate, when toothings are irregularly ex- 
tended into long points. 

Dent de lion, dentdelyon : tee Dandelion. 
Dente, obs. form of Dainty. 

Dented (de*nttd),^/. a. [orig. f. Dent «/.+ 
•ED ; but afterwards identified with, and assimi- 
lated in sense to, L. dentdtus, F. toothed.] 
f 1. Bent inward ; incurved, hollowed. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvtu. xcv. (1405) 849 The 
teeth [of a serpent] ben dentyd Inwarde and ben crokyd 
[trani/igit aculeo 4 dente ft ectitur in se\ 1583 Stany- 
hurst Mneis 1. (Arb.) 28 His ships hee kcnneld . . vnder an 
angle Of rock deepe dented]*** rufe errrata). 1607 Topsell 
Four/. Beasts (1658) 340 This vulgar kinde of hysna . . in 
the middle of his back, .is a little crooked or dented, 
f 2. Hollow, sunken. Obs. 

1540 Surrey Poems, How no age is content 16 , 1 saw my 
withered skin How it doth shew my dented chews, the flesh 
was worn so thin. 
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3 . Having dents or indentations, indented, toothed ; 
fin Her . * Indented K obs .). 

1552 Huloit, Dented, crenatus . 1571 Bossewkll /f rmorie 
11. 30 Ermyne on a chiefe dented, Gules. 1578 Lyte Do- 
doens 11. vi. 153 His leaves be .. dented or tothed. 1601 
Banister in Phil, Tram. XVII. 672 There is a small [shell] 
of the Land-kind, with a dented Aperture. 1776 Withering 
Brit . Plants ( 1796) II. 371 Leaves . . slightly dented at the 
end. i8sa J. Flint Lett. Amer . 87 The ragged, and dented 
edges of the strata. 

Dental. Arch. [ad. F. dcntelle (formerly -tie), 
now used in sense of 16th c. dentil U .] * Dentil. 
i8$o Leitch tr. Mulled s Anc. Art$ 189. 170 Blending of the 
Ionic dentela with the Doric triglyphs. 1876 Cwilt Encycl. 
Archil. Gloss., Dentils or Dentels , the small square blocks 
or projections in the bed mouldings of cornices in the Ionic, 
Corinthian, Composite, and occasionally Doric orders. 

Dentslated, dentell&ted (dcnteistod), 
ppl. a. [Formed after F. denteU * toothed, toothie ; 
full of iags resembling little teeth \ Cotgr. (in 
Thierry 1564), f. OF. dentele , mod.F. dcntelle , 
dim. of dent tooth.] Having small teeth, inden- 
tations, or notches ; finely indented. 

*797 W. Tookr Cath . //( 1798) 111 . xiv. 409 note, Ankar- 
atriein was armed with a dent elated poignard. 1824 Hr m w 
7 ml. (cd 2) II. xxi 398 The wall is high, with dcntellaled 
battlements and lofty towers 1885 Agnes M. Clerk e Pop. 
Hist. Astron. 90 A very fine red band, inegularly dente- 
luted, or as it were cicvasscd. 

DenteU# (dented, Fr. dantfl). [a. F. dcntelle , 
orig. little tooth, hence lace, a triangular facet, 
etc., in OF. dentele (14th c.), dim. of deni tooth.] 

|| 1 . LaceJTFr.]. 

1859 Sala Tiv. round Clock (1861) 40 That delicate border 
of dcntelle. 

2 . Bookbinding. 1 An ornamental tooling resem- 
bling notching or lace * (Knight Viet. Mech .). 

8. at t rib. 

189a J. T. Bent Ruined Cities of M ashof inland iv. 116 
Two feet below begins the dcntelle pattern. 

Dentelure (de # ntel)u*i). Zool. rare. [a. F. 
den tc lure denticulated border, toothing, f. denteU 
denticulated : see -unit. In quot. app. associated 
with chaussure, coiffure , etc.] Set or provision 
of teeth. 

1877 Coues Pur A nim . xi ; 325 The whole dentelure is 
modified in adaptation to a piscivorous rcgiincn. 

Denter : see Denture. 

Denteuous, var. of Datntkous a. Obs. 
Denti-, combining form of L. dens, dent-em, 
tooth, dent-es teeth. Dantiftiotor, a machine for 
making artificial teeth. Dentila bial a. t having 
relation to both teeth and lips. Dentili ngual a., 
of or formed by teeth and tongue ; also used as sb. 
( [sc . consonant, sound, etc.), t Denti -loqnent a ., 
speaking through the teeth (lilount, 1656); so 
t DentiToqniet, 1 one that speaks through the 
teeth ' ; + Denti Toqny, ‘ the act or habit of 
speaking through the teeth * (Ash). fDentimo*- 
lary a., belonging to the molar teeth or grinders. 
Denti'paroue a., producing teeth. De'ntipbone, 
an instrument for conveying sound to the inner ear 
through the teeth, an Aupj phone. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang . iv. 64 A dentilabial instead of 
a purely labial sound. Ibid, 65 Real dentilinguals pro- 
duced between the tongue and teeth. 1651 Biggs Nrw 
Disp . p 284 Dentimolary operations. 1849-52 Toim Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 897/1 The vascular dentiparous membrane which 
line* the alveolar cavities. 

t Dentiate, v. Obs . [irreg. f. L. dentirc.] 

16*2 Cocker am, Dentiate , to bleed teeth, 
t De ntical, a. Obs. rare . [f. dens, deni - tooth 
4 -10 + - al.] « Dental a . i b. 

1776 ‘ Courtney Melmoth ’ Pupil of Pleas. II. 216 ATrea-» 
tise on Toothpicking, wherein 1 show the precise method of 
holding, handling, .and replacing the denttcal instruments. 

De*nticate, v. rare. [f. late L. dentiedre to 
move the teeth (Papias) ; cf. It. dentiedre to pinch, 
to nible, or brouse with one’s teeth.] To bite or 
crush with the teeth. 

1790 Sporting Mag. XIII. 37 Masticate, denticatc, chump, 
grind and swallow. 

Denticete (de'ntis* t), a. [f. L. dent-em tooth 
4 cet-us whale.] Toothed (a* a whale \ 

1885 Wood Whale in Longm. Mag. V. 550 The two halves 
of the lower jaw, instead of being pressed closely against 
each other, as in the Denticete whale, are strongly bowed 
outward*, much in the form of a parenthesis ( ). 

Denticle (de*ntik'l), sb. ( a .) [ad. L. denti- 

cuius , dim. of dent-em tooth. Cf. Dbnticulk.] 

1 . A small tooth or tooth-like projection, (In 
quot. 1391, a pointer on the ‘rete* of the astro- 
labe.) 

c smi Chaucer Astrol. 1. 1 23 Thin Almury is cleped the 
denticle of capricorne or ellcs the kalkulcr. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. xeix. 140 Leaves dented round aboute with small 
denticles. 1761 Garrtnkr in Phd. Trans. \Al. 8x, 5 small 
denticles, that surround a cavity placed in their middle. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. v. 237 Two powerful teeth 
..besides minute accessory denticles. *881 Mivart in 
Nature No. 615. 337 A sharp tooth, or denticle, at the inner 
side of the base of each claw. 

2 . Arch. » Dentil, 

1674 Blount Glossogr ., Denticle . .also that part of the 
Chapiter of a Pillar, which is cut and graven like teeth. 


1713 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Anhit. I. 40 The 
distances of the Column*, .are adjusted by a certain number 
of Denticles . . the first Denticle A. and the last B , being 
each cut . . by the . . Axes of the Column*, /hid. 41 '1 he 
Denticle B that large square Moulding underneath the 
Ovolo. *761 Kirby Perspect. Architect. 30 Fiom the 
dentals already drawn the others are to be taken, and also 
the denticles. 

+ B. adj. Toothed, denticulated. Obs . 

*574 Eden tr. Taisntr's d* Natura Mag net is Dcd., 
Turned or moued with certayne litlc denticle wheclcs. 

Denticular (dentrkitflaj), a. [f. L. denticul - 
us (see prec.) 4 -ar. Cf. mod.F. dentieulaire . ] 

1 . Resembling, or of the nature of, a small tooth, 

1878 Bell Gegenbauer' s Comp. Anat, 160 Converted into 
a gizzard by the development of denticular processes. 

2 Arch. Characterized by having dentils. 

1842-76 Gwilt Jin cycl. Archil, nt. i. 817 The difference 
between the nmtular and denticular Doric lie* entirely in 
the entablature. 

Denticulate (denti-ki/flA), a. [ad. L. denticu - 
lat-us, f. dentieul-us : see Denticle tuid -ate - 2.] 

1 . Having small teeth or tooth-like projections; 
finely toothed. 

t66i Lovell Hist. A nim. 4 Min. Introd., Of a denticulate 
asperity. x8«6 Goon Bk. Nat, (1834) 11 . ai The bill . den- 
I ticulate or toothed. 1870 Hooker Stud, J' lor a 18 Sepals 
denticulate. 

2 . Arch. = Denticular 2. 3 . I11 comb. 

1856 8 W. Clark Van der Hocvcris Zool. II. 383 Bill 
subulate, .with margins denticulate-serrate. 1871 Oli\lk 
Idem. Bot. App. 308 Leaves, .denticulate-serrate. 

Hence Denticulately culv., in a denticulate 
manner, with denticulation. 1847 »» Craig. 

Often in Bot. and Zool., as denticulately se mated, cili- 
ated, etc. 

Denticulated (denti’kirfl^ted), ppl. a. [f. fti J 
prec. + -RP.] 1. — prec. 1. 

1665 Gi.anvill Scepsis Si i. 48 Supposing both wheels to 
be denticulated, the little wheel will with its teeth describe 
lines. 1826 Kirby & Sr. P.ntomol. (18281 IV. xxxvni. 49 
With a denticulated margin. 1869 Phii-son tr. Guillemtn s 
The Sun (1870) 244 The passage of the Sun's mys along the 
denticulated edge of the moon. 

2 . Arch. «=prcc. 2. 

’8*3. p Niciioison Proud Build. 447 They are called 
Dentils ; and the cornices are said to be denticulated. 

Denticulation ( denti kird*’ 1 Jan), [f. L. denti- 
cul-us (see Denticle) 4 -atton : cf. dentation.'] 
The condition of being denticulate or finely toothed ; 
usually concr. an instance of this ; a series of small 
teeth or tooth-like projections (mostly in //.). 

1661 Grew Muxatum (J.), The denticulation of tnc edge* of 
the bill, or those small oblique incisions made for ihe better 
retention of the piey. 1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 609 
Branches flat, linear, leafless. Dentieulations flower bearing. 
x86a Dana Man. Geol. 477 The teeth have a smooth margin 
without dentieulations. X874 Moggridck Ants 4 Spiders 
Supp. 259 The denticulation of the tarsal claws, .is similai. 

Denticule (de'ntikii/ 1 ). Arch. [a. F. dentit ulc 
(1545 in transl. of Vitruvius), ad. L. denticul-us 
little tooth, dim. of dens, dent cm tooth : see -cule. 

. Also used in Latin form.] = Dentil h. 
j *563 Shute Archit . C j b, In Corona, ye shal make Dcnti- 

I culos. Ibid. C iv a, They liaue added Echinus, and Den- 
1 d cu .h’ X846 Worcester, Denticule (Arch.), the flat pro- 
jeeting part of a cornice, on which dentils are cut. J ram is. 

Dentie, obs. form of Dainty ; esp. in phrase By 
Gods dentie, by God’s dignity or honour. 

1564 78 Buileyn Dial. agst. Pest, (1888) 62 V. Gods 
dentie, Jacke sauce, whence came you? R. How prctcly 
you can call verlct and nweare by Gods dentie ! 

t Dentient (de*nj‘ent), a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
dentient-nn ‘ teething’, pr. pple. of dentin to cut 
the teeth.] Teething. 

1651 Biggs New Disp . p 248 An Infant of a year old, who 
is dentient and febrient. 

Dentifactor : see under Denti-. 
Dentification (demtifik^ Jan\ [f, L. dens , 
dent-em tooth 4 -fication. The cognate verb 
would be dentify. So in mod.F. (Littre.)] Con- 
version into the substance of a tooth, formation of 
dentine. (Cf. ossification.) 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg.l. 564 A change in form of 
the dental pulp prior to Us dentification. 

Dentiform (dcmtifpjm), a. [f. L, type *denti - 
form-is (used in mod.L.), f, dent-em tooth : sec 
-form. So F. dentiforme (Littr^).] Of the form 
of a tooth, tooth-shaped, odontoid. 

X708 Motikux Rabelais v. xxi. (1737) 93 Their Dentiform 
Vertebra. 1843 Portlock Geol. 213 Carbonate of lime . . in 
I prismatic, rhomboidal, and dentiform crystals. 

| f De*ntiformed, a. Obs. = prec. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 19 The cause of the second 
Vertebre* mouyng, and of the dentiformed Processe. 

t Denti*&ic, <*- Obs. rare. — next, 

1760 Loud. Mag. XXIX. 204 The Dentifrick Elaboratory 
of the celebrated Professor Webb. 

t Denti'frical, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
*dentifric’Us (cf. Dentifrice) 4 -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a dentifrice, teeth-cleansing. 

1806 R. Winstanley in Monthly Mag. XXL 389 As to 
its dentifrical properties. 

t Dentifirieator (de ntifrikF^tw). Obs. [f. L. 
dent-em tooth 4 friedtor one who mbs, after L. 
dentifrieiuw . ] A professional cleanser of teeth. 


c 1700 D. G. Harangues of Quack Doctors 13 Doctor, 
Chymist, and Dcntrificator. 1752 A. Muki’my Gray' s-tnu 
7 ml. No. 1 a The Profession I have taken up. is that of a 
Dentifricatur, or what the Vulgar call a Cleaner of Teeth. 

Dentifrice (de-utifris) . [a. F. den/tfme ( 1 5th 
c. in Hatzf.), ad. L. den/>frittum t f. dent-em tooth 
4 ftiedre to rub ] A powder or other preparation 
for rubbing or cleansing the teeth ; a tooth-powder 
or tooth-paste ; also applied to liquid preparations. 

155? Warde tr. Alexis Seer. 1. fol *3 a, Dentifrice* or rub- 
bers for the teeth of great perfection, (or to moke them cleanc. 
1594 Plat Jnvell-ko , Dtuerse New Exper. 74 Sweet and 
delicate dentifrices or rubbers for the teeth. 1601 Hon and 
Pliny II. 591 The best dentifrice* for to cleanse or whiten 
the teeth, be made of the pumish. 1694 I.ond, Gas. No. 
2^85/4 An excellent Dcntrificc, or Fowder, for cleansing 
Teeth. 17x8 (Quincy Combi. Disp. 93 Myrrh is also an ex- 
cellent Dcntrihce 1876 Baktiioi ow Mat. Med. (1879) 323 
Camphor enter* mto the composition of many dentifrice*. 

Dentigerous (dentrd^cra*), a. Zool. and 
Anat. [f. L. type +dcnti-gcr tooth-benring 4 
•ouh : in mod.F. dcntiglre.] Bearing teeth. 

*839-47 Todd Cycl. A nat. 111 . 979/a The . membrane lining 
the dentigciou* cavity.. 1847 9 Ibid. IV. »88/i 'Ihe teeln 
of the denti^erou* Saurian . . reptile* are . . simple. *870 Rol* 
lkston A nim. Life 6 The jaws arc generally dentigerous. 
Dentil (de ntil). Arch. Also 7 dentile. [a. 
obs. F. denti lie (16th c. in Litlrd) ; a fern, ileiiv. of 
dent; cf. IT. dentilh mnsc. L. dentie ulus, (hm. of 
dens, dent-em tooth. See alsoDKNTicuLK, Dkntel.] 
Each of the small rectangular blocks, resembling 
a row of teeth, under the bed -moulding o( the 
cornice in the Ionic, Corinthian, Composite, and 
sometimes Doric, orders. 

1663 GerdiER Counsel 71 The Dentile* nt three pence per 
foot. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet . (Morelb 1, Dentie* ( in 
architecture), dentuli. 1849 Freeman Art hit. 113 The 
dentil* introduced just under the cornice . me a great source 
of richness. 1863 C. T. Ni-wton 7 rav. J.rvant xxvui. 307 
A stone forming the angle of a small pediment, with dentils 
coarsely executed. 

t b. transf. That member of the entablature in 
which the dentils (when present) are cut. Obs . 

*726 Lkoni Alberti's Anhit. II. 40 b, An upright cyma* 
tium ; and over that a plain dentil. 1789 I’. Smyiii tr. 
Aldrich's Archit. (1818) 89 A rcglet divided, it* parts alter- 
nately omitted, i* called a dentil. 

C. altrib. 

*754 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 38 That . u 
Parapet Wall be erected, adorned with a Dentil Cornice. 
18x2 6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Att I. 180 Under the 
modillion* is placed an ovolo, and then a fillet and the dentil 
face, which is often left uiuut in exterior work. 1823 P. 
Nicholson Pract, Build. 474 The dentil-hands should re- 
main uncut. 1865 J C». Nichols in Herald 4 Geneal. July 
354 I he classical dentil moulding. 

Dentilabial : see under I )enti-. 

De ntilated, ///. a. [Variant of Dentelatf.I), 
after Dentil.] • Formed like teeth; having teeth.' 
So Sentilation, ‘the formation of teeth, denti- 
tion' (Worcester, 1846); denticulation (of a mar- 
gin), perforation of postage stamps. 

1867 Philatelist I. 39 The regulation and perfection of the 
dent fiat ion. 

Dentile (de ntil). Conchol [var, of Dentil, 
obs. F. dentille.] (See quots.) 

1864 Webster, Dentile (Conch ), a small tooth like that of 
a saw. 1883 .Syd. Soc. Lex.., Dentile , a term applied to a 
small sharp tooth-like projection on the border of a shell. 

Dentilingual, -loquent, etc.: sec tinder Denti-. 
Dentinal (de ntinal), a. [f. Dentine 4 -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of dentine. 

1847-0 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 382 '2 The calcification of the 
dentinal pulp. 1870 Rollkston A turn. Lije Introd. 45 The 
dentinal tissue i* free from anchylosis with the alveolus. 

Dentine* dentin (de ntin). Anat. [f. L. 
dent-em tooth 4 -ink.] The hard tissue, resem- 
bling bone but usually denser, which forms the 
chief constituent of the teeth. 

X840-5 Owen Odontography I, Introd. 3, l propose to call 
the »ub*tance which forms the main part of all teeth * dentine ' 
..'Dentine* consist* of an organized animal bast* disposed 
in the form of extremely minute tubes and cells, and of 
earthy particles. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 565 Well- 
formed dentine is uniformly dense and ivory-like. 

De nting, vbl. sb. [f. Dent v . 4 -INO L] 

1 . The action of the verb Df.nt, q.v. 

1398 Trkviha Barth. De P. R . xvn. clxii. (1495^ 7°9 After 
many manere castynge, hewyngc, dentynge, and planynee. 
iMi Percivall Sp. Diet, Abolladura, denting in with 
blowcs, beating in, contusio. 

1 2 . The result of this action ; an indentation. 
?3 »» Wyclif Ex. xxvi. 17 Twei dentyngis (1382 rabitisl 
schulen be in the sidi* of a table, hi which a table scltal 
be joyned to another tabic. 

+ 3. Arch . «* Dentil. Obs . 

*73 ° A. Gordon Maffeis A mphith. 367 The great Cornish, 
with Modilions and Dentings. 

De nting, ppl- a. [f. as prec. 4 -ing 2 .] That 
dents; fthat strikes a blow. 

*575 Appius 4 Virginia Epil. in Had. Dodsley IV. 155 
But denting death will cause diem all to grant this world 
as vain. 

De'ntinoid, «. [f. Dentine 4 -oid.] Like or 
of the character of dentine. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dentinoid tumour, a dental osteoma 
arising from the crown of the tooth ; so called from it* struc- 
ture being like dentine covered with enamel. 
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Dentiparoufi, -phone : sec under Denti-. 
Ddutiro ster. Omith . rare, [a. F. detUi- 
rostre, ad. mod.L. dent it ostr-is, f. L. denti- tooth 
+ rostrum beak, of which the pi. Dentirostres was 
introduced In Cuvier as the name of a family of 
birds.] A mem be 1 of the Denti) os t res or Passerine 
birds having a tooth or notch on each side of the 
upper mandible. Ry Cuvier applied to an immense 
assemblage of birds having no natural relations ; 
by more recent naturalists restricted to theTurdoid 
or thrush-like Pas seres or Insessores, 

[1839 J a koine Brit. Birtfs II. 53 The first of the great 
tribes into which the insessorial birds are separated, the 
Uuntiiostrcs.J 1847 Craig, Dentirostets, Dentirostres, 
Henou Dentiroitral, Dentiro strata adjs., be- 
longing to the Dentirostres ; having a toothed beak. 

1841 I ’roc, fterw. Nat. Club I. 351 The Dcntirostral tribe. 
1847 Craig, Dentirodrate. 1876 Amer, Cut. XV. 7^7 
A very large family of dcntirostral birds 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lev., Denti rostrate, having the chaiactcrs of the J)t n ti- 
ros t res, 

Ra ntiscalp. [ad. L. dentiscalpium toothpick, 
f. Denti- + scalp-?) e to scrape, scratch.] 

1656 Blocs 1 Glossogr., Dcntisi aib, an instrument to scrape 
the teeth, a tooth-pi< ker. 1708 W. King Cookery iii, Re- 
marks from the ancients com eiintig dentiscnlps, vulgarly 
culled tooth-picks 2874 Knight Diet, Mech., Dentist alp, 
an instrument for scaling teeth. 

fDentiee, -ize, v . : see List of Spurious Words ] 
Dentist (dentist), [ad F. dentiste, f. L. dettl- 
em, F. dent, tooth : sec -ist.] One whose pro- 
leshion it is to treat diseases of the teeth, extract 
them, insert artificial ones, etc. ; a dental surgeon. 

*759 Edtn. C/tron. i s Sept. 4 Dentist figures it now in our 
newspapers, and may do well enough foi a French puffer ; 
but we fancy Rutter is content with firing called a tooth- 
drawer, 1760 L ond. Mag XXIX. 204 This distinguished 
Dentist and Dcntologist. 1808 Med, Irnl. XIX. 19a Mr. 
Moor, Surgeon Dentist to Her Royal Highness the Dudiess 
of York. 1855 O. W. Holmks Poems 1^9 No ! Pay the 
dentist when he leaves A fracture in your jaw. 

Denti stie, a, [f. prcc. + -ic.] =next. 

In mod. Diets. 

Dentistioal, a. tare. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a dentist. 

1851 H. Melville Whale xlvii 103 Little boxes of den* 
tistical-looking instruments « 8 ?j Lytton My AWr/(Rtldg.) 
164 The crocodile . . opens his jaws inoffensively to a faith- 
ful dentistical bird, who volunteers his beak for a toothpick. 

^ Dentistry (de’ntistn). [f. ns prec. + -RY.] 
The profession or practice of a dentist. 

1838 Tail’s Mae V. 197 Dentistry', as we find it called, is 
crowing into a piufession. 1886 Act 49-50 l r ut c. 48 $ 26 
Rights , . to practise dentistry or dental surgery in any 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Dentition (denti-Jon). [ad. L. dentition- cm 
teething, n. of action fiom dentire to teeth. (So 
in mod.F. in Diet. Ttev. 18th c.)] 

1 . The production or 1 cutting * of the teeth ; 
teething. 

2615 Crookk Body 0/ Man 969 Dentition or the breeding 
of the Teeth begins about the sr.iuenth yeare, sometimes 
sooner. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (cd. a) 140. Dentition and 
Locution arc for the most part Contemporaries. x8ox Med. 
7 rnl. V, 567 Latest Theories of difficult Dentition. 1870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (18^3) 365 With many con- 
stitutions it is as purely natural a ciisis as dentition. Mod. 
The second dentition is to some children as critical a period 
as the first. 

2 . The arrangement of the teeth, with regard to 
kind, number, and order, proper to a particular 
animal, or to an animal at a particular age. 

1840 A '4 Nat, Hist., Mammalia IV. 25 '1 he dentition is 
as follow I ncisois, J; molars, |:f 1853 Owen 1 eeth 

385 The dentition of the genus Elephas includes two long 
tusks. x88o Haugiiion Pays. Geo$. vi. 273 Of all distin- 
guishing characters, the dentition of an animal is one of the 
most important. 

+ Dentity. Oh. nonce-wd . [f. L. dens, dent - 

em tooth + -ity.] The age of teething. 

*638 T. W nit akkr Blood oj Grafic 43 Infancy, Dentity 
and another . . age, and then pubenty itsclfc. 

Dento-, an incoriect combining form of L. 
dent-em tooth, as in Dtnto-lingtial, etc. : see 
Denti-. Also in Dentologlat, DentoTogy. 

2760 [see Dentist]. 1835 Tail's Mag. II. 538 The purely 
ornamental branch of dentology. 

De ntoid, a. rare. [Had formation, from L. 
dent-em tooth -r Gr. -oafyr, -oid.] Tooth-like, 
dentiform, Odontoid. x8a8 Webstfr cites Barton. 
Dentor, dentour : see Denture indenture. 

+ De # ntulated,///. a. Obs. ^Denticulated. 

2796 Stedman Surinam (1813) II. xxiv. 220 Its leaves .. 
dentulated with hard prickles. 

tDentur© \ Obs. Also dentor, dentour. 
Aphctic form of Indenture. 

i 2400 Beryn 2791 An entre (|>at] as a dentour wriythe. 
2481-90 Howard llousch. Bks, (Roxb.) 348 As it perith be 
dentor . lix. bales of Gene wode 1542 Schote ho. Women 
837 in Had. E. P. P, IV. 137 Of you I haue no denture. 

De nture 2 . rare. Also 7 denter. [f. Dent 
v. + -ure.] Indentation, indent. 

2683 Act 1 Jos. I/, c. 22 ( Parish St. fames's, Westm,). 
Crossing from the south-west comer of the wall of the said 
house in the said Portugal Street to the middle denter 
thereof . Proceeding from the said middle denter westwards. 


2811 Blackw. Mag. XII, 533 Those clear atmospheres .. 
allow every denture of the chisel to be conspicuous. 

Denture 3 (de*ntiiu). [a. F. denture (I 4-1 5th 
c. dented re in Hatzf.), f. dent tooth : see -URE.] 
A set of teeth ; esp . of artificial teeth. 

287a Knight Diet. Mech, 1 . 685/2 An instrument for match- 
ing the dentures of upper and lower jaw. x88a Worcester 
Exhib . Catal. iii. 58 .Specimens of dentures in wax, befoie 
vulcanizing. 2892 Pall Mall G. 21 Au^.5/2 Method of pre- 
venting anterior and lateial movements in artificial dentures 
in edentulous cases. 

Denty, obs. form of Dainty. 

Dentyuous, var. of Dainteous a. Obs . 
Denucleato, -ed: see 1 )k- II. 1. 

Denudata (d/hi/ 5 d£t, de'nittdA), a. [ad. L. 
dennddt-us, pa. pple. of denuddte to Denude.] 
Denuded ; naked, bare. 

x8 66 Treas. £ot. % Denuded e , when a surface which has 
once been hairy, downy, etc., becomes naked. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Detiudate , stripped ; naked. Applied to plants 
whose flowcis have no flower t up. 

Denudata (de’ni/xd^t, d/nitf'd^O, v . , c f - pp»- 
stem ol L. denuddre , to Denude. All the diets, 
down to Smart 1849, stress done dale : see note to 
C ONTEMPLATE.] trans. To strip naked or bare;« 
Denude. 

2617-77 Keith am Resolves 11. xi. 183 Diony.sia, a Noble 
Matron, was dentulated and barbarously scourged. 1634 
Sir T. Hfrhirt 1 rav . 147 Painted . . as be their feet ami 
legs, both which are denudatod in their dances. 1657 Tom- 
linson Ren ou's Disp. 261 The elder . . is last dentulated of 
its leaves. 2667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. $ 2. 363 Till he have 
thus denudated himself of all these encumbrant es. x8i6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (184}) I. 318 note , A perfect skeleton 
denudated of every fibril of muscle. 

Hence De’nudated ppl. a., Denudating vbl. sb . 
and ppl. a. 

267a Phil. Trans. VII. 5032 In the denudated parts of the 
lobe. *849 Dana Geol. vn. (1850) 355 The denudating agents 
that could scoop out valleys. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. 
Ann. 661 Glacial scratches . . upon denudated surfaces. 

Denudation (deni//d*i’Jan). [a. F. denuda- 
tion, in 14th c. - acion (Ilatzf.), ad. h. denudation- 
em, n. of action from denuddre: see prec.] 

1 . The action of making naked or bare ; a strip- 
ping off of clothing or covering; denuded con- 
dition. 

2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. xxiv. 371 Denudation 
and unction with holie oil. 2724 Manueville Fab. Bees 
(17251 1 . 59 To be modest, wc ought . . to avoid all unfashion- 
able denudations. 28x6 Kkatingk 7 ' rav. (1817) I. 44 The 
inns . . in a state of denudation of furniture. 2884 Manch. 
Exam, xo July 5/3 I reland, once a land of forests, has suffered 
enormously from the process of denudation. 

t b .fig. The action of laying bare; exposure. 
2593 Nashe Fours Lett. Con/ut. 63 All this he barely re- 
peates without any disprouement or denudation. x6sx 
Donne Serin, cxviit. V. 74 Die Denudation of your Souls 
and your Sins by a humble confession. 

O. The action of divesting or depriving. 

2633 T. Adams Rap, a Peter iii. to Such a destitution of 
succour, and denudation of all refuge. 2644 Bp. Hall Devout 
Soul $ io(I.\)'lhcrc must be a denudation of the mind from 
all those images of our phantasy . . that may carry our 
thoughts aside. 2872 Earlf. Phtloi. Eng. Tongue 0 579 The 
subjunctive is distinguished from the indicative merely by 
the denudation of flexion. 

2 . Geol. The laying bare of an underlying rock 
or formation through the wearing away or erosion 
of that which lies above it, by the action of water, 
ice, or other natural agency. 

x8xx Farey in Phil. Trans. 243 (title), Account of the 
great Derbyshire Denudation. 28*3 W. Bucki.and R eliq. 
Dilnv. 1 18 note , This gorge is simply a valley of denudation. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvtii 118321 345 Considering the 
enormous power of denudation which the sea possesses. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr . 149 At the present rate of demula- 
tion^ it would require about 5^ million years to reduce the 
British Isles to a flat plane at the level of the sea. 

Denudative (d/hi«*d#iv), a. [f. dbiuddt-, 
ppl. stem of L. denuddre to Denude : see -ivk.] 
Having the quality of denuding ; causing denuda- 
tion (c g. of strata). 

Mod. The denudative action of water; denudative agencies. 

Denirdatory, . rare. [f. ppl. stem denuddt - 
of L. denuddre : see -ory.] = Denudative. 

284s Newbold in 7 ml. Asiatic Soc. Bengal WV . 793 This 
continuity . . violated by . . denudatory aqueous causes. 

Denude (dfni/Pd), v. [ad. L. denudd-re to 
make naked, lay bare, f. De- I. 3 + nudare to make 
naked, nudus naked. (Cf. mod.F. ddnuder ) 790 in 
Hatzf. The earlier F. verb is dinuer , OF. denuer, 
desnuer .)] 

1 . trans. To make naked or bare; to strip of 
clothing or covering; spec, in Geol. of natural 
agencies ; To lay bare (a rock or formation) by 
the removal of that which lies above it. 

2658 Evelyn hr. Card. 11675) 88 Some when they alter 
their cases, denude them of ail the earth. 2692 Ray Crea- 
tion 1. (1704) 120 If you denude a Vine-Branch of its Leaves. 
i 845 Darwin Toy. Nat. (1852) 12 That any power . . could 
have denuded the granite over so many thousand square 
leagues? 2866 Livingstone Jml. (2873) I. v. 134 The long 
slopes are nearly denuded of trees. 2880 A. R. Wallace 
/si. Lift vii. in Rapidly denuded by rain and rivers. 

2 . fig. To strip, divest, deprive (of any possession, 
attribute, etc.). 


1523 Douglas AEntls vm. ix. 65 Nor this burgh of sa mony 
citesanis Left dcsolat and denudit. <336 Bkllendkn Cron 
Scotl. (i8ax) I. 94 To denude him of the Roman* lady, and 
to adhere to his lauchfull wiffe. 2637 GiLLKsrts Eng. Pop. 
Cerent . 111. i. 6 He denudes himselfe of all right and titfe, 
which . . he might claime vnto it. x86s Maurice Mor. $ 
Met. Philos. IV. viii. § 53. 493 Denuded of much of his wit 
and cleverness. 1B74J.S touchton Church o/Rsvol. xvii. 
395 Denuding them of political rights, they denied them 
political duties. 

b. intr. (for re/l.) To divest oneself. 

2880 Muirhead Gains Digest 496 An heir . . fraudulently 
giving a secret promise to denude in favour of one to whom 
trust-gift was prohibited rendered himself liable to penalties. 
Ibid. 497 The heir denuding did not thereby cease to be heir. 

f 3 . To lay bare to the mind, disclose, make 
clear. Obs . rare. 

157a Forrest 7 'heophilns ja8 in AngliaV II, Then appro- 
bation the case dyd denude. 

Hence Denu ded, Denu ding ppl. adjs. 

2639 in Maidment Sc. Pasqnil (1868)85 Denuding motions 
wer not entertained. 2813 J . Thomson Led. Injiarn. 467 The 
denuded muscle* were umariugly enlarged. 2849 Murchison 
Siluria vii. 225 From the denuded valley of Wigmore. 
2878 Huxley Physiogr. 1^1 Its power (tropical rain] as a 
denuding agent is almost incredible. 

t Denu de, ppl* a ' AV*. Obs. [Short for denuded, 
denudit : cf. devoid J Denuded, deprived, bereft, 
devoid (of). 

155a Lynpesay Monarche 5430 Sonne and Motie ar, boith, 
denude Off lyt lit. 1560 Rollano Cd. I’cnus ill. 522 He., 
was denude of his Kingdome. 2570 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xviii. 75 Gylouns of godlyncs denude 1 

Denu’dement. rare . [-mknt.] « Denudation, 
denuded condition. 

2831 Southey in £?• Rev. XL V. 424 He continued to live 
in privations and denudement. 

t Denu ll, v. Obs. [f. De- I. 3 + L. null-us 
none, null : cf. Djsnull, Disannul.] trans. To 
reduce to nullity ; to annul, make void. 

2494 Fabyan Caron, vir. 403 After the deth of Kynge 
Edwardc that banysshement was soone denulled. 255a 
Bury Wilts (Camden) 141, I denull, disalow, and sett att 
nothing all former wills and testaments. 

t D ©nu mber, v. Obs. In 4-5 denoumbre. 
[a. F. ddnombrer (in Littrc and Hatzf. only of 16th 
c.), f. De- I. 3 + nombrer to number, after denu - 
sneraie, erroneous scribal valiant of I., dxnumerdre 
to count out, enumerate, f. di-, Dis- + numerdre 
to count ] trans. To number, count, reckon up. 

238a Wycljf Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.J 11 Who knew* the power of 
thi wrathc ; and for thi dredc thi wrathe denoumbren? 

t Denu mberment. Obs . [a. F. dtnombre- 
ment (1376 in Hatzf.), f.ddnombrer to Den umber: 
sec -ment.] The act of numbering or reckoning 
up ; a reckoning, enumeration. 

*455 Puston Lett. I. No. 263. 360 For the value and de- 
nombrement of iiij ml saluz of yerly rent. 1633 J. Done 
Hist. SePtuagint 39 He commanded Demetrius, .to deliver 
him theuenomberment of the Hebrew Volumes. 2657 North's 
Plutarch, A ddit. Lives \ 1676)47 By the denumberment of 
the Roman Consuls, wc find that he lived long before. 

Demrmerant. Math. [a. L. denumerant-em 
pr. pple. : see next.J The number expressing how 
many solutions a given system of equations admits 
of. Hence DennmarantiTt, a. 

2859 Sylvkstrr Outl. Lect. on Partitions of Numbers I. a 
Denumeration and Denumcrant defined. Ibid. II. 4 To find 
the denumerant of ^r+a^y-f as z- n. Ibid. III. 4 Denumer- 
antive function distinguished from denumerant. 

t Demrmerate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. ppl. 

stem ot L. denumerare : see Denumbbh ] 

2656 Blount Glossogr., D enumerate , to pay ready money, 
to pay money down. 

Deuumoration (dfni£:mcrfi'jdn). [ad. L. 
de-, dinumerdtidn-em , n. of action from de-, dinu- 
merdre : see prec.] 

+ 1 . A reckoning up, enumeration. Obs. 

2613 Favinb Theat. Hon. vi. ix. 152 As it is written in the 
denumeration of the Constables 2652 Ln. Dicby Lett. cone. 
Relig iv. 48 A place in their denumeration of Hcreticks. 

b. Reckoning by numbers, arithmetical calcu- 
lation. rare . 

2852 M ansf.l Prolegom. Logic a (1860)715 note. Subtraction 
may be demonstratrd from Addition . . though it is simpler 
to regard Subtraction as an independent process of denu- 
meration. 

c. Math. The determination of the denumerant 
of an equation. 2859 [see Denumerant.] 

1 2 . (See quots.) Obs. 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Denumeration, a present paying down 
of money. 2848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

II Dennncia (d;n*'n>ia, -si&). [Sp. ; « denun- 
ciation ; f. denunciar to denounce.] In Mexico 
and Spanish America : The judicial proceedings 
by which a mine, lands, etc., are denounced, and 
the rights issuing from this action are secured ; see 
Denounce v. 8. 

In mod. American Diets. 

Denxriici&ble , a - k- denuntterc (see next ) 
-f -blk.] That can be denounced, proper to be 
denounced : see Denounce v. 8. 

In mod. Diets. 

Danunoiant (d/hzrnsiant, -Jiint), a. [ad. L. 
dmunti&nt-em, pr. pple. of denuntidre (sec next) 
to Denounce.] Denouncing. 
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t$37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857 ) II. 11. v. v. 66 Of all which 
thln^fc . . Patriot France U informed ; by denunciant friend, 
by triumphant foe. 

Denunciate (dffitrntfl^t, -Ji^t), v. [f. ppl. 
Stem of L. denuntidre , -nuncidre to give official 
information, Denounce, f. De- I. 3 4 nuntidre 
(1 nuncidrt ) to make known, narrate, report.] tratis. 
and intr . To denounce; to utter denunciation 
against. 

X593 Nashs Christ's T. (1613) 46 Should I not so haue 

E ronounst and denunciated against thee, thy blood would 
aue bene required at my hands. 1656 Blount Glossy., 
Denunciate, to denounce or give warning, to proclaim. 1796 
Burks Regie . Peace i. WWVlII. x8o An exigent interest, 
to denunciate this new work. 1865 Db Morgan in Athenaeum 
No, 1987.729/* He only enunciated anddenunciated. 1890 
Church Q. Ret \ XX A. 183 Some rabid Irish Protestant 
lecturer denunciating the Church of Rome. 

Hence Demrnoiating ppl. a. 

1847 Ld. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxv, 
161 An altar - denunciating priest [in Ireland]. 1893 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 15 Sept., Other denunciating ex- 
pressions are employed against the special pension examiners. 

Denunciation (d/h&msi,/i‘fon). Also 6 de- 
nunti-, 8 denounoi-. [ad. L. dementi -, de nunc id - 
tidn-em , n. of action from denuntidre to denounce, 
etc. Cf. F. dtnonciation ( 1 3th c. in Littrd), which 
may be the immediate source.] 

+ 1 . Official, formal, or public announcement; 
declaration, proclamation. Obs . (cxc. in senses in- 
fluenced by a). 

1448 Act 2-3 Edtv. Vi, c. 13 § 13 Upon Denunciation and 
Publication thereof [sentence of excommunication] in the . . 
Parish where the Party so excommunicate is dwelling. 1583 
Exec, for Treason (1675) 37 Finding this kind of denunn- 
tion of War as a defiance. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 1. ii. 
152 She is fast my wife, Saue that we doe the denunciation 
lacke Of outward Order. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. 
ix. (1654) 366 This publique and reiterated denunciation of 
Kan ties before matrimony. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 258 
Why . . a denunciation of war ought always to pieccdc the 
actual commencement of hostilities. 1803 Jane Poki er 
Thaddeus i. (1831) 8 Anxious to read in the countenance of 
my husband the denunciation of our fate 1859 .SVtf. Rev. 
VI 1 . 2Q/x A denunciation of coming hostilities. 

2 . Announcement of evil, punishment, etc., in the 
manner of a warning or threat. 

1363 Homilies 11. Rebellion (1850) 550 With denunciation 
of death if he did transgress and break the said law. x6xa 
Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxix. (1627) 292 That severe denunci- 
ation of our Saviour for this undiscreet anger, may humble 
us continually. 1737 Wiiiston Josephus* Antiq. x. vii. $ 4 
The prophet . . by the denunciation of miseries, weakened 
the alacrity of the multitude 175a Johnson Rambler No. 
195 p6 Full of malignity and denunciations against a man 
whose name they had never heard. 1856 Froudb Hist. 
Eng. I. 379 But if he still delayed his marriage, it was 
probably neither because he was frightened by her denun- 
ciations nor from alarm at the usual occurrence of an equi- 
noctial storm. 

1 3 . Sc. Law. The action of denouncing (a person) 
as a rebel, or to ihe horn. See Denounce v . 4 a. 

2379 Sc. Acts Jas . V/( 1597) § 75 After their denuntiation 
of ony pcrsoncs to the home. 159a ibid. $ 138 In case onie 
denunciationes of Ilorningcs, sail happen to be made at the 
said mercat Croce o[ Edinburgh. 175a J. Louthian Form 

of Process (cd. y) 141 That. .ye. relax the said , 

and from the Process of Denounciation led against 

them. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Latv Scott . 274/2 The conse- 
quences of denunciation, whether on account of civil or 
criminal matters, were formerly highly penal. 

4 . Accusation before a public prosecutor ; dela- 
tion. 

1388 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 53 , 1 take a presentment 
to bee a mecre denuntiation of the furors themselves, or of 
some other officer without any other information. 1706 
Ayliffk Parergon 210 There arc three ways of Proceeding 
in Criminal Causes, viz., by Accusation, Denunciation, anu 
Inquisition. 

5 . The action or an act of denouncing as evil ; 
public condemnation or inveighing against. 

184a Mech. Mag. XXXVI. 6 Denunciation on denuncia- 
tion has been fulminated from the press— and yet the com- 
panies havo adhered .to their Ufe-and -limb-destroying prac- 
tices. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 5. 395 A hot denun- 
ciation of the Scottish claim. 

0 . The action of denouncing {v. 7) a treaty, etc. 
*885 Act 48-9 Viet. c. 49 Sched. Art. xvi, If one of the 
Signatory Powers denounce the Convention, such denunci- 
ation shall have effect only as regards that Power. 

Denunciative (d/n*?ns-, d/hzrnfqrtiv), a. [f. 
L. dmuntiai - (see Denunciate) 4 -ive.] Given 
to or characterized by denunciation ; denunciatory. 
Hence Dana-nolativaly adv. 

a i6a6 W. Scl ater Three Sermons (1629) ax It's spoken . . 
Denunciatiuely. i860 Sat. Rev. X. 521/2 They mtyit be of 
a denunciative turn of mind. *860 Farrar Language iv. 
(L.\ The clamorous, the idle, and the ignorantly denunci- 
ative. 

Dammoiator (d/nmis-, dftuniJVtej). In 5 
denonoiatour, 6 denounciator. [a. F. dtfnon - 
ciateur (1408 in Hatzf.), ad. L. denuntidtor-cm , 
agent- n. from denuntidre to denounce.] One who 
denounces or utters denunciations ; a denouncer ; 
in Civ. Law : One who lays an information against 
another. 

'1474 Caxton Chesse in. 1 . {i860) Eiijb, His accusers or 
denonciatours. 1963 Foxe A. 4 M. 700 a, Concerning 
Wylliam Tatty mer and John Hooper, the pretenced de- 
nounciators of this matter. 1694 Halle Jersey iv. 104 Two 
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Denunciators, or Under-Sheriffs. 1706 Ayliffe Parergon 1 
aio The Denunciator does not inscribe himself, nor make 
himself a Partv in Judgment as the Accuser does. 1833 | 
Lamb Elia (i860) 40a The denunciators have been fain to ! 
postpone the prophecy. 1885 Spectator 29 Aug. 1 125/1 Mr. I 
Parnell, the denunciator of evicting landlords. I 

Denunciatory (drtitfns-, d/htrnfi&tdri), a. 1 
[f. L. type *denuntidtdri-us , f. denunlidlor; see 
prec. and -oby.] 

1 1 . Of or pertaining to official announcement. 
Letter denunciatory : a letter or mandate authorizing 
publication or announcement. Obs, 

17*6 Avliffb Parergon 70 All Beadles and Apparitors . . 
are forbidden . . to denounce or publish any such sentence 
pronounced by Deans and Archdeacons, without the special 
Mandate or Letters Denunciatory of their Masters. 

2 . Of or pertaining to denunciation; characterized 
by denouncing, accusing, arraigning, condemning. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rn>. 11. vi. viii, Breathless messengers, 
fugitive Swiss, denunciatory Patriots. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. 
Holt II. xxii. 11a His talk had been pungent and denunci- 
atory. s866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 81 Housekeepers are 
intolerant, virulently denunciatory concerning any depar- 
tures from their particular domestic creed. 

Den<m*risnment. rare. [De-II. i.] -next. 

1830 Chamb. Jml. XIV. 76 On this hypothesis coffee 
would not nourish, but it would prevent denourishment. 

Danutrition (d/nif/trijdiD. [See Dk- L 6, or 
II. 3.] The opposite to nutrition ; reversal of the 
nutritive process ; in Afed. treatment by deprivation 
of nourishment. Also attrib. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1870) 31 From these data we 
are enabled to form an estimate of the amount and kind of 
food necessary to maintain life in those cases of disease in 
which it is desirable to apply the method of denutrition. 
ibid. 45 The hunger or denutrition cure. 

Deny (d/hai*>, v. Forms; 4-6 denye, 6-7 
denie, 4- deny ; also 4-5 denoy (0,4-7 denay(e. 
[a. F. dtfnter (OF. also deneier , - noier , -neer) « Pr. 
deneyar, denegar, Sp dene gar, It. ditiegare L. 
denegdre , f. De- I. 3 4 negdre to say no, refuse, 
deny. In OF. the atonic stem-form was denei-er t 
dcnoi-cr (:—denegd're), the tonic deni-e denie ic 

dene gat ) ; by carrying each of these through, 
there arose two forms denei-er ( denoi er ), denier , 
whence ME. deney , denay (denoy). and deny. By 
1 6th c. writers, to whom denay was moie or less of 
an archaism, it was apparently associated with 
nay : cf. the following ; 

250a Arnold* Chron. (1811)279 state of card ynal, whichc 
was n&ied and denayed hytn by y* Kyng.) 

I. 'To say 4 no’ to a statement, assertion, doctrine. 

1 . To contradict or gainsay (anything stated or 
alleged); to declare to be untrue or untenable, or 
not what it is stated to be. 

a. Const, with simple object (formerly sometime* a person), 
c 1300 K. A lie. 3999 Antiochtis saide . . Thow hast denied 

thyself here. £2330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 249 pi* was 
certified, &sikere on ilk side. It mygkt not be denied, c 1374 
Chaucer Booth, ill. xii. 81 (Camb MS) That may nat do 
denoyed, quod I. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 40 He li^h, pat . . denaip 
pat, & afTermib pe contrail. 1509 Barclav .S hyp of Folys 
(1570* 27 And woorthy they were, wliat man can it denay? 
[rime betray]. 1548 Hall Chron. Introd. q b, Deniyng fiersly 
al the other new inventions alleged and proponed to his 
charge. £1600 Shaks Sonn. xlvi. 7 But the defendant doth 
that plea deny. 1740 Fielding Tom Jones vi. xi, Jones 
could not deny the charge. 1846 Trfnch Mirac. Introd. 
(1862) 71 Hume does not absolutely deny the possibility of 
a miracle. 1873 Jowktt Plato (cd. 2) I. 207 You may have 
to deny your words. 

fig. X634S1RT. Hfrhrrt Trav. 63 The Duke was set at the 
very end crosse-legged like a Taylour, but his fierce aspect 
ancf bravery denied that title. 

b. Comt. with that and clause, or obj. and in/in. (after 
Lat ); formerly also with simple infin . Formerly some- 
times with negative or but in the clause. 

1340 Hampole Fr. Consc. 3572 Men shuld not denye. pat 
]mj saulcs of pam bat cr dede nerc Of payn may rclesed be. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. v. 49, I denye )>at bilke )>ing be 
good bat anovcb hym pat hah ft. Ibid , in. x. 88 It may nat 
ben denoyed pat [nlke goode ne is. c 1100 Apol. Loll. 14, 

I denoy me not to have seid h‘ s - *43$ Pol. Poems (Rolls) 

II. 180 The chefare. noman may denyenr, I* not made 
in Brahan X513 More in Grafton Chron. II. 772 No man 
demeih. . but that your grace., were most necessary about 
your children. X54J Udai l tr, Erasm. Apophth. \yt b Deny- 
ing the arte of geoinetrie . . to bee to veraye htle use or 
purpose. 1581 Pkttir Guazzo*s Civ. Com/, it. (t 586) 49, 

I denie not but that there have bene amongst us . . manie 
corrupt customcs. IJB, Puttenham Eng. Poeste 111. xix. 
(Arb.) 218 Then is apicture not denaid, To be a muet Pocsie. 
i6»4 Cart. Smith Virginia iv. 157 Taxing the poorc king 
of treason, who denied to the death not to know of any 
such matter. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (167 7) 310, I 
cannot deny but it Irice] is a solid grain. 179* Mrs. Rad- 
cliffs Rom. Forest x, You can't deny that your father is 
cruel. x8i8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) II. 414, I beg leave to 
deny this to be law. 1871 Morlky Voltaire 14 It is hard 
to deny that St. Bernard was a good man. 

0. aosol. 

138. Wvclif Gen. xviii. 15 Sara denyede, seiynge, I low* i 
not. £1440 Promp. Pan*. 1 v 8 Denyyn or naytyn, neeo, j 
dene go . c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 5644 Ilk man for him j 
self denyed. 15.. ? Dunbar Freiris of Benuik 383 Scho 
saw it wes no hutc for to deny. I 

2 . Logic. The opposite of affirm ; to assert the 
contradictory of (a proposition). 

£ 141$ Wyntoun Cron. vm. \\l 68 And [ 1 ] grantis, he sayd, 
h« antecedens; Bot 1 deny be consequens. 1591 Shaks. 1 
Two Gent. \. i. 84 Sp. Nay, that I can deny by a circum* I 
Stance. Pro. It .shall goe hard but ilc proue it by another. 1 


1596 — x Heft, iV \ 11. iv. 544, I deny your Maior. 1660 
Barrow Euclid 11. i. SchoL Let -f A be to be multiplied 
into B-C; then because 4 A is not affirmed of all B, Inn 
only of a nart of it, whereby it exceeds C, therefore AC 
must remain denied. 17*5 Watt* Logic 111. ii. $ 2 If the 
middle term be denied of either part of the, conclusion, it 
may shew that the terms of the conclusion disagiec, but it 
can never shew that they agree. 1866 T. Fown x Dcdtu t. 
Logic (1869) 1 *0 If w « affirm the antecedent, we must affirm 
the consequent, or, if we deny the consequent, we must deny 
the antecedent ; but, if we deny the antecedent or affirm the 
consequent, no conclusion can be drawn. 

3 . To refuse to admit the truth of (a doctrine or 
tenet) ; to reject as untrue or unfounded ; the oppo- 
site of assert or maintain. 

1630 Pkynnk AntvArmm. 137 This were to deny either 
the vniucrsality or the equality of originall corruption. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Rrlig Hied. 1. 1 20 That doctrine of Epicurus, 
that denied the Providence of God, was no Atheism. .Those 
that heretofore denied the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
1681 6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 474 To deny the 
Resurrection of Christ. 1733 Hfkkfiiy in. Vision Vmd. 

They who deny the Freedom and Immortality of the 
soul in effect deny its being. 1838 Sir W. Hamii ton Logn 
xx vi. (1866) II. 58 Those wno still denied the appai ition of 
ghosts. 

b. To refuse to admit the existence of; to reject 
as non-cxistcnt or unreal. 

i6ax Hwrion A nat. Mel. 1. ii. J 1. iii. (1676) 3 \/i Many 
deny Witches at all, or (sayl if there he any, they can do 
no harm. 1879 Standard 29 N o\ . 5 '4 1 he Albanian 1 .engue, 
*0 often denied, has aguin been proved to have n real ex- 
istence. 

II. To say *no’ to the claims of. 

4 . To icfuse to recognize or acknowledge (a 
person or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims ; to disown, disavow, repudiate, 
renounce. 

£1340 Cursor M. 20871 (Trin.) Dcnyinge he [Petui ] fch 
wepynge he ros. 138a Wv< lie Luke xii 9 Foisoth he that 
schal denye me bifor men, nchal be denyed fufore the ami^ch* 
of God. c 1400 Maundev. tRoxb.) xt. 45 [>atc denyed Pcn c 
ourc Lord. 1333 Gau Rh lit l ‘ay 16 1 hay that denis/ thaii 
dettib and wil noth pay thair crcditurs. 1583 Stanyhuksi 
/Ends 11. (Arb. 1 46, I wvl not deny my GrccLian ofspnng. 
1604 Jas . 1 Conn terbl. (Arh.) 100 Whv done not denie God 
and adore the Deuill, ax they doe ? x6as Wi rileR .S 7 . Peter i 
Day, For if thy great apostle said He would not thee denie, 
Whom he that very nignt dcna\d, < >n what shall ae rcl c? 
*706 Shklvoc ke Coy. round IVorltl (1757) 232 Some of hix 
men happening to be taken separately, he denied ihtm, 
and suffcicd eight of them to be hanged as pyrntes. 1848 
Macauiay Hist. Eng. I. 176 He could not deny his own 
hand and seal. *867 FkFFMAN Norm. Crnq. 11876' I . v, 289 
Swegen, the godson of Cicsar, had denied his faith. 

b. with complemented obj. or phrase. (Often blending 
with 1 b ) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii 119 Thou for win m Ioue 
would sweare. And denie himseKe for lone 1595 — John 
I. ii. 251 Hast thou denied thy selfe a Faulconbridpe? 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Tray. 123 Lcttcis of Credence signed by 
the King. who. denied them for true. 

Ill To say ‘no* to a request or proposal, or 
to him who makes it : to refuse. 

5 . To refuse or withhold (anything asked for, 
claimed or desired) ; to refuse to give or grant. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus 11 1489 Deiphebus .Come hire to 
preye To liolde h^m on |e morwe eompanye At dyner, 
which she uoldc not denye. 2494 Fadyan Chron. I. cc. R.', 
He asked a great suirnnc of money of Scynt Edmundcs 
landes, whichc the rulers denayed. c 1590 Mari owl iaust. 
(Rtldg.)98/x Not to deny The Juxt request* of there that 
wish him well. 1628 Withtr Brit. Remetnb 268, I will 
denay No more obedience then by law I may. 1697 Drydf.n 
Virg. Georg. 1. 222 Trees their F orrcst-frmt deny'd. 1713 
Pope Odvss 111.331 The royal dame his lawless suit dcny'th 
a 1830 Prakd Poems *1864) II. 161 Thou art very bold to 
take What we muxt still deny. 

b. Const, (a ) To deny a thing to a person, or (b ) a per- 
son a thing. The latter connects this with scnse b ; but the 
personal object was here originally dative, while there it 
appears to be accusative. In the passive either object inay 
be made subject. 

( a .) 2398 Trevisa Barth. De R. vi. xii. (1495) 196 
Auctoiytcof tcchyngc and soucrayntc is graunted to men 
and denyed to wymmen. 2509 Barci ay $ hyp of Lalys (1874) 
I. 3 To vs may no hnuen in Englonde be tfrnayd. 1309 
Firmer Fun. Serrrt. CVrxi Richmond Wks. (18761 297 Mete 
and drynke was denyed to none of them. x6so Shaks. 
Tim on iv, iii. 537 Giue to dogges What thou denyest to men. 
272a Steele Spat. No. 278 pa You will not deny your 
Advice to a distressed Damsel. 1B75 Jowktt Plato (cd 2) 
V. 73 Experience will not allow us to deny a place to ait 
(b.) £1240 Cursor M. 1586 iFairf.) He wrnde }.nt god of 
mi^t walde deny ham heyuen bri^t. 1576 Gasi oigst PJulo- 
mene (Arb.' 95 To denay His own deare < luld and Honne in 
lawc The thing that both chd pray. 1393 Shaks. 2 Urn. VI, 

1. iii. 107 Then let him be denay’d the Regent-ship. *649 
H. Lawrfncic Some Consider at. 16 No mail that considers 
the premises will deny me this, That [etc.] i6«a Needham 
tr. lie Men* s Mare Cl 3 It i> unjust to denie Mcichants or 
Strangers the benefit of Port, Provisions, Commerce, and 
Navigation. 18x4 D’I.srafli Quarrels Auih. (1867) 424 All 
the consolations of fame were denied him during his life. 
1863 H. Cox Instit. 111. vii. 701 Parliament was denied its 
proper control over an important branch of public expendi- 
ture, 

O. fig. (predicated of thing* ) 

163a J. Hayward tr. Biondf s F.romena 78 Finding no 
armour that, .denied entrance to the fine edge of his damask 
blade. 1667 Milton /’. / . iv. 137 A steep wilderness, whose 
bttirie sides Access deni’d. 2736 But lkr Anal. i. iii. Wks 
1874 1. 66 The known course of human things, .denies to 
virtue it* full scope. 2874 Green Short Hist, iii #6 14O 
Their [the Friars*] vow of poverty, .would have denied them 
the possession of books. 

20 * 
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8. To say * no ' to, to refuse (a person who makes 
a request or demand) ; f to reject (a candidate). 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr Knt. 1493 For |>at durst I not do, lest 
I denayed were. I/m/. 1497 }if any were so vilanous kat 
ow denaye woltle c 1400 Destr \ Troy 7097 He denyet 
ym anon with u ii.ut willc. c 1440 Gesta Horn. Ixxxv. 405 
(Add. MS.), I may not denye you of that ye aske. 1591 
Greene Maidens Dream, Tne poor were never at their need 
denaui a 159a H. Smiiii berm. (1637) 508 A number tliat 
will denic a pojre body of a pennie. 1676 Wooo Lt/e{ Oxf. 
Hist Sr><- ) II 338 Richaid Hcaly .. stood for Bachelor of 
Aris and w as denied. 1697 Dryiikn Virg. Past v. 141 In 
his Beauty’s Pride ; When Youth and Love are hard to be 
deny'd 1773 Golhsm. S too/s to tono. in, This is but 
a shallow pretence to deny inc. x8$x Longf. Gold. Leg., 
Villa/;* ( hunk, Firmly to deny The tempter, though ni* 
power lb strong 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4* It. Jmls . I. 356 
Where everybody begs, everybody, as a general rule, must 
be denied. 

7 . Jo deny oneself \ to withhold from oneself, or 
refrain from, the gratification of desire ; to practise 
self-denial, self-renunciation, or self-abnegation. 

1381 Wyclif Matt. xvi. 34 }if eny man wole curne after 
me, denye he hym self, and take his crosse, and sue me. 
1*1450 tr. De Imitation* in. xxxvii. 107 Sonne, )>ou inaist 
not Italic parfit lil>erte, but hou denye piself utterly. 18*7 
Kkiu.k Chr. )”., Morning xiv, Room to deny ourselves. 

t 8. To refuse to Jo {be, or suffer ) anything. Obs . 
(Formerly sometimes with negative clause, and elliptically 
with pronominal substitute {it, which, etc.) for tnfnl). 

0x400 Pistil t 0/ Susan 140 >if h° u pis ncodcs deny. 
C1400 Vioaine 4 Cat • 80 Nc for us denyd noght for to 
rise. a 1450 Knt . de la 'Tour u868) 85 'I'he king sent vnto 
her onis, tuyes, thrics, and she denied not to come. 1577- 
87 Hounmied Chian. I. They flat lie denied to uoo 

ante of those things. 1596 Siiakk Tam, S 'hr, 11. i. 180 If 
she denie . ) wed. 1647 May Hist. Part. 11. iii. 34 The Km»( 
denied to give any other Answer. 17*5 Butler S*rm. vii, 
(1726) 125 He absolutely denyed toe urse Israel. 178* CRAiinK 
Poems, Library , Why then denies the studious man to share 
Man's common good. 

absol. 1 80s Siott Last Minstr. 11. xxix, And how she 
blushed, and how she sighed, And, half consenting, half 
denied, And said that she would die a maid. 

+ 0 . To refuse permission to, not to allow ; to for- 
bid (to do anything, the doing of it). Obs. or arch. 

a X533 Ld. Burners II non Ivxxiv. 364 [HcJ herdc how 
flerarde ottred to goo. .how he had denyed hym to go. 1588 
Shark. Tit. A. 11. iii. 174 One thing more, That woman- 
hood denies my tongue to tell. 1593 — Rick. II, 11. iii. 129, 

I am denjtle to sue my Liueric here. 16x4 Raleigh Hist . 

/I 'orldi, 176 This place denieth dispute. 164* Cm as. lAnsw. 
Deilar. Both Houses 1 July 55 Inforced .to deny a good 
Law, for an ill Preamble. a 1887 Petty Pol. Arith. x (x6yi) 

1 16 The Laws denying Strangers to Purchase. X715 so Pope 
I hati xvi. 463 Patroclu-s shakes his lance, hut fate denies. 
X739 Johnson Rasselas xiv, You may deny me to accompany 
you, but cannot hinder me from following. 

1 10 . To refuse to take or accept. Obs. 

1390 Spenser I. Q. in. yii. 57 What were thuse three, The 
which thy proffred curtesic denavd? X393 Shahs. Rich. II. 
11. i. 204 if you. .denie his offer'd homage. 1691 Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 362 Dr. Beveridge did lately denie the 
bishoprick of Bath and Wells. 1713 Pope Odyss. xmi. 78 
Their false addresses gen’rous he iieny’d. 

11 . f a. To refuse admittance to (a visitor) ; to 
be * not at home ’ to. (Akin to 6.) Obs. 

1596 Shaks, 1 Hen. IV \ 11. iv. 544 If yon will deny the 
Sherife, so: if not, let him enter. 1709 Sts i«le latter 
No. 89 P 9 When he is too well to deny Company, and too 
ill to receive them. 1736 Swiri Ftvfosal, ett . Wks. 1824 
VII. 373 At doors where they expect to be denied. 

b. To refuse access to (a person visited ) ; to 
announce as 1 not at home’. (Akin to 5.) 

1665 WoooLife (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II 44, 1 was at Gasington 
to speake with Mrs. H. . . but she denied her scife. 

Ibid. III. 317, 1 inquird after him; he denied himself. 
1711 Sikelk Sped. No. 96 P 8 Denying my I.ord to im- 
pertinent suitors and my Lady to unwelcome visitants. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Stand, v. ti, He is now in the house, 
though the servants are ordered to deny him. 1869 Trollope 
Ph. Linn (Tauchn. ed. ) III. 76, I had told the servant to 
deny inc. 1885 Law Times Ref. LI I. 614/3 When a debtor 
keeps house and denies himself to a creditor. 

+ 3 )eny, sb.\ Obs. Alsodenay(e. [a. F. dtni, 
OF. desm ; also denoi, desnoy : from stem of denier 
to Deny, orig. denei-er, denoueri] Act of denying, 

1 . Denial, contradiction of a statement ; negation. , 

*535 Joyf A Pol. 'Tin date (Arb.) 6 The Saduceis in denying 
thelyfc aftir this, denied by the same denye but only those 
two. 

2 . Refusal (of what is asked, offered, etc.). 

1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 6 Their chefc lordshippes & 
londfes principall . . Unto the elergye they gaue . . Winch to 
receiuc without cxccpcion The courteous clergy made no 
denay. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xw. xxv. (R.), Of nuld detiaies 
of tender scorncs, of sweet Repulses. 1601 Shark. Twel. N, 

11. iv. 127 Mv loue can giue no place, bide no denay. x6xx 
Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. Schismc (1641) 218/1 Yet use 
no Threats, nor give them flat Denies. x6sa Rowlands 
hood Newes 35 The second widow gaue him the denie. 

+ Deny denye, sb* Obs. rare ~ L [a. OK. 
detent, acent, deni, mod.F. doyentii , orig. OK. 
dcienct I .. da dndtusl\ ~ Deanery. 

[139a Bin nos n. xvii. $ 6 Sicum den6 ou thresorle ou 
chauntcric.] 1340 Avenb. 42 Dyngnetea of holi cherche, oae 
byc|> bissoprichc',, nbhayes, ober aenyes [F. deenes). 

Denying i d/hai-iq), vbl. sb . [f. Deny v. + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Deny; denial, refusal, 
abnegation. 

<ri45o tr. De Imitation* 11. ix, No better remedie ban 
pacience & denyeng of myself in be willc of god. 1483 Cath. 
Aug I. 95 A Deinyngc, abdua. to. , abnegacio .negacio. 15*5 
Ld. Bfr.nlrs Froiss. II. tci. [cxcvii.] 013 There demaunaes 


and denyenges were long# a debatyng. xtta Wyrley 
Armor it 00 Tie sent me the denaying. 1783 ^ Paley Mor. 
Philos. ( 1818) I 184 There are falsehoods which are not lies. . 
as.. a servant’s denying his master. *«4 7 Emerson Re fir. 
Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 340 Not at all of universal 
denying, nor of universal doubting. 

Denying, ppL a. [-INO *.] That denies. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 117 He was accounted 
sparing, giving rather than denying. 1874 Mobley Com- 
promise ( i886> 190 The controversial and denying humour. 

Hence Dtnylnfly adv., in a way that denies or 
refuses. 

x8s4 Miss Mitford Village Ser, f. (1863) 31 May shakes 
her graceful head denyingly. 1839 Tennyson Vivien 336 
How hard you look and how denyingly ! 
t Deny te, v. Obs. rare. [npp. associated with 
Deny, and Nayte, Nyit, to deny.] -Deny v. 

ri4»o Sir A madace (Camden) 56 Say wo haue togethir 
bene, I hope fulle wele he hauc me sene, He willc hitte 
neuyr denyte [rimes tite, quitej. 

Deobstra ct, v. [f. ppl. stem deobstruct-, of 
mod.L. type *deobstrulrc : sec Deobstkuent, Ob- 
struct. Cf. mod K. disobstruer (Tissot 1778).] 
trans. To clear of obstruction. 

1653 H. Mokf. Antid. Ath, 11. vi. (1712)57 Hypericon, .is 
a singular good Wound-herb, as useful also for dc-obstruct- 
ing tne pores of the Body. 1647 J rR Taylor Dissuas. 
Popery Pref., To de-obstruct the passages of necessary truth. 
173a Aruuthnot Rules oj Diet 274 Such as carry off the 
Faeces and Mucus, deobstruct the Mouths of the Lacteal*. 
Hence X>eob 8 trtrcte 4 , Deobrtructing ppl. 
adjs. ; also D^obitm otloii sb. [F. disobstruction\, 
the action of deobstructing ; Daobstm otiv® a. 
[ in F. disobstruclif ], having the quality of deob- 
structing ; deobstruent. 

1664 Fa ely n tr. Freart's Archil. Fp. Dcd. 9 The de- 
obxtruc tion of Encounters. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 433 For 
rendering it more de-obstructive. 170a Sir J. Floy Hi ibid. 
XXIII. 1160 Both in its discussing auality and dcobstiuct- 
>ng *757 Johnstone ibid. L. 548 From the dc-obstructed 
duct. 178a Fh.pHiNsroN Martial ill. xl vii. 153 But, above 
alb the aeobstructive beet. 

Deobstruent (d/V bstrwcnt), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. mod.L. type deobstruent-em (pr. pple. of *de- 
obstruire ), modem f. De- I. 6 + obstrufre to ob- 
struct. Cf. mod.F. disobsti'uant (Tissot 1778).] 

A. adj. That removes obstructions by opening 
the natural passages or pores of the body. 

*718 Quincy Compt. Disp. 81 A subtile detergent Oil, 
which makes them universally deobstruent and opening. 
X830 Linuley Hat. Syst. Bot. 65 Valuable on account of its 
aperient, deobstruent, and cooling properties. 

B. sb. A deobstruent medicine or substance. 

a 1691 Boyle Wks V. 118 (R.) A diaphoretic, a deob- 
struent, a diuretic. 1697 Phil. Trans . XIX. 403 They gave 
her also Vomitives and Dcobstruents. . 18 44 T. L Graham 
Dom . Med. 14 As an aUemtive and deobstruent . .it [calomel] 
is employed, .in indolent inflammation of the liver. 

+ Deo'bturated, pa. pple. Obs. [Dk- I. 6.] 

X656 Blount Glossogr., Deobturated, shut or stopped 
from. Dr. Charl[eton] in his Physiologia. 
t DeO'CC&te. Obs. rare ~ °. [f. L. deoccarc to 

harrow in, f. Dk- I. i + occdrc to harrow.] 

1613 Cockeram, Deoccale , to harrow, or clod the Land. 

+ Deoxular, a. Obs. [f. L. de- privative (cf. 
De- I. 6, II. 3) + of ulus eye, ocularis of the eyes: 
cf. L. deformis shapeless, deptandts without dinner, 
fasting.] Not using the eyes ; blind. 

ithcow Trair 1. 33 It is a deocular error. Ibid. x. 
506 Zetland, and the adjacent lies there; have found such 
a sting of dcoccular government within these few yeares. 
Deo-culate, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. i + L. 
oiul-us eye + -atk^.] trans . To deprive of eyes, 
or of eyesight. 

1816 Lamb Let. to Wordsworth , Final Mem. I. 188 
Dorothy, I hear, has mounted spectacles ; so you have de- 
oculated two of your dearest relations in life. 

Deoda&d (d/~<?d»!nd). [a. AFr. deodande, ad. 
med.: Anglo-)L. deodandum, i.e. Dcd dandutn that 
is to be given to God.] A thing forfeited or 
to be given to God ; spec, in Eng. Law, a per- 
sonal chattel which, having been the immediate 
occasion of the death of a human being, was given 
to God as an expiatory offering, i.e. forfeited to 
the Crown to be applied to pious uses, c.g. to be 
distributed in alms. (Abolisned in 1846.) 

[x»9* Britton i. ii. 8 14 Volums ausi qe le vessel et quant qe 
leynz serra trov <5 suit prisd cum deodande ct enroule par ie 
Corouner.] i$gj in Vv. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 34 
The . Chauncelor. . shall have deodands. 15x9 More Dyaloge 
111. Wks. 235/3 The kynges almoygnern, to whome the 
goodcs of su< h men as kylf themselie be appoynted by the 
lawc . . as deodandcs to be geuen in almes. 1613 Sim H« 
Finch Law(i 656) 314 If a man being vpon a Cart carrying 
Faggots, fall duwne by the moouing of one of the horses in 
the Cart, and die of it ; both that and all the other horses 
in the Cart, and the Cart it sclfc, are forfeit. And these are 
called Deodnnds. 16*7 Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886) II. aaa 
[A] boat . . being forfeited to me for a aeodant. 1705 
Hickf.ringili. Pnrst-cr. 1 (i 7 2 X ) 42 I'he Sinners did be- 
queath the-* FZ states to Ecclesiastical Locusts and Cater- 
pillars, calling them Deodnnds , or given to God, that’s the 
rriest-craft Word. 1753 Genii. Mag. XXV. 932 I'he 
inquest, .brought in their verdict accidental death by an ox, 
and found the ox a dcodand. 1785 Blacks tone Comm. I. 
302 If a man falls from a boat or ship in fresh water, and is 
drowned, it hath been said, that the vessel and cargo arc In 
strictness of law a deodand. . l8 *7 Genii. Mag, XCVII. 11. 
13 Apprehensive that the diamonds, if they entered the 


church, might be claimed as a dcodand to the altar. 184s 
Stephen Laws Eng. II. 451. s88a Times 3 Aug. 7/4 Deo- 
dands are also things of tne past. 

b. loosely. The amount to be forfeited as the 
value of a deodand. 

183* TMKLAWNYv4rfir. Younger Son I. 58 The master with- 
out appealing to me, laid a deodand on tne sun. 1838 Mech. 
Mag. XXIX. 368 The jury levy a deodand of £ *5°°» upon 
the boiler or steam engine of the Victoria. 184a /bid. 
XXXVI. 6 Deodand after deodand has been imposed by 
honest and indignant juries. 

II Deodar (drodaj). Also in mod.L. form dao- 
dara (di>(l&*r&). [a. Hind! de'odar, dezvdar:— 

Skr. deva-ddra divine tree, tree or timber of the 
gods. (The name occurs already in Avicenna 
c 1030 diiidiir. It is given in various 

parts of India to other trees besides this with which 
it has come into Europe.)] 

A sub-species of cedar ( Cedrus Libani, var. Deo- 
dara), a large tree closely allied to the cedar of 
l<ebanon, found native in the Western Himalayas 
from Nepal to Afghanistan, and now largely grown 
as an ornamental tree in England. The wood is of 
extreme durability. 

[1804 Got r in R»xh» Flora Indica III. 653 The only 
account 1 can give you of the Devdarpine is from, .enquiries 
. .made of the natives. 18x4 W. Roxburgh Hort. Bengal 
6p Finns Deodar a Hindoo.stani, Devaniaroo. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 34/1 Abies Dtodara , the Sacred Indian Fir. Tho 
Hindoos call it the Devadara or God-tree, and hold it in 
a sort of vfneration.J 184a P. J. Selby Brit. Forest Trees 
539 The timber of the deodar employed iu buildings. 1871 
Sat, Rev. 39 Apr. 53 A ton of deodar seeds was ordered 
from India, and twelve hundred pounds’ worth of deodar 
plants stuclc into a heathy bank. 2884 Q. Victobia More 
Leaves 370, I afterwards planted a deodara on the lawn. 

t Deodate (dfidi’O, sb. and a . Obs. [ad. L. 
deo datum given to God : in sense 2, taken as = 
d deo datum given by God.] 

A. sb. 1 . A thing given to God. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vn. xxii. § 4 Their Corban . . 
wherein that blessed widows deodate was laid up. 

2 . A thing given by God, a gift from God. 
a 1623 G. Herbert in Walton /,#>£( 1670)65 All my Tythes 
and Chunh-dues arc a deodate from Tncc, O my God. 

B. adj . Given by God. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. 348, I gather’d up the Deo- 
date good Gold. 

Deodorant M*|<7u*cl6rant), sb. [Formed as if 
from a L. *deodornnt-cm, pr. pple. of * deodar arc, 
{. odor-em smell, Odour, on analogy of deiolordre : 
see De- J. 6 . (The long 0 is taken over from 
odour : cf. next.)] A substance or preparation that 
destroys the odour of fetid effluvia, etc. ; a deodorizer. 

i860 Roscok Elem. Chew. 106 Employed as a disinfectant 
and deodorant. 

Deodorise (d/’i^u doraiz), v. [f. De- II. 1 + L. 
odor Odour + -izk.] trans. To deprive of odour, 
e$p. of offensive or noisome odour ; to take away 
the (bad) smell of. Also/#. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 633/1 To defecate and deodorize the 
scaage of London. 1870 Observer 13 Nov., Liquid portions 
of the sewage, .when deodorised being allowed to flow away. 
fig. 1863 Sat. Rev. 303 .Sin and wickedness arc carefully 
deodorised now-a-days before they can get into print. 

Hence Deodorised, Deo'dorieixtg ppl. adjs.; 
also Deodorlxa tion, removal of (bad) smell. 

X856 Engineer II. 671/3 (Sewage of towns) The deodoris- 
ing system has. achieved a perfect success at Leicester. 
Ibid. 672/1 Deodorisation, in its practical sense, docs not 
simply mean the removal of offensive smell, but the purifica- 
tion of the water by the abstraction of all extraneous matter, 
f *863 Letheby in Circ. Sc I. 97/1 A bleaching and deodor- 
ising agent. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1870) 326 The de- 
odorized tincture of opium. 1876 Harley Mat . Med. 179 
The essential properties of chlorinated compounds arc bleach- 
ing and deodorising. 

Deo dorizer, [f. Deodorize + -kk.] Some- 
thing that deodorizes ; a deodorizing agent. 

1849 J.- F. Johnston Ex per. Agric. 365 Both as a fixer of 
ammonia, and as a deodoriser or remover of smells. 189a 
Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 2/1 The deodorizer is run through a 
six-inch pipe to the great sewer. 

Pool, -ful, obs. forms of Dole, Doleful. 
t Deo’nerate, V. Obs . [f. L. deonerare to 

disburden, f. Dk- 1. 6 + onerdre to load, onus , oner - 
load.] trans. To disburden. 

1613 Cockeram, Deonerate, to unload, sfct Raleigh* s 
Ghost 80 To deonerate and disburden the body of the 
excrcmcntall pait of meat and food. 

Deontological (df, pnt^lp’d^ik&l), a. [f. as 
Deontology v -ie + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or 
accorfflng to deontology. 

a 183a Bentham Deontology (1834) I. i. ao Let the moralist 
regard the great Deontological I<aw, as steadily as the 
Turnsole looks upon the Sun. 18 87 J. H. Stirling tr. 
SchwegWs Hist. Philos, (ed. 8) 129 I'he special theory of 
ethical action was completely elaborated by the later Stoics, 
who were thus the founders of all deontological schemes. 

Deontologizt (d/’pntp lftd^ist). [f. Deonto- 
log-y 4* -1st. j One who treats of deontology. 

a 183a Bentham Deontology (1834) 1. ii. 37 [It] separates the 
dominions of the Legislator from those of the Dcontologist. 

Deontology (dfynt* lddgi). [f. Gr. Uov, 8«ovt- 
that which it otnding, duty (neuter of pr. pple. of 
M it is binding, it behoves) + -Aorta discourse.] 
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The science of duty; that branch of knowledge 
which deals with moral obligations ; ethics. 

*8a6 Bbntmam in West. Rex>. VI. 418 Ethics has received 
the more expressive name of Deontology* a 183a — Doom* 
tolojyr (1634) I. ii. 98 Deontology or Private Ethics, may be 
considered the science by which happiness is created out of 
motives extra-legislatorial. i 860 Gladstone Juv. Mundi 
vii. (1870) S14 A system which may be called one of deonto- 
logy* or that which ought to be, and to l>e done. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. s. v., Medical deontology , the duties and rights of 
medical practitioners. 

Deoperculate (d/>p 5 *iki/fl t n), a. Hot. [f. 

De- 1 , 6 + L. operculdtus, pa. pplc. of open uldre 
to cover with a lid : see Operoulate.] Having 
lost the operculum : see also quots. 

t866 Treat. Bot., Deoperculate , a term used in describing 
mosses, when the operculum will not separate spontaneously 
from the spore-cases. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deoperculate . . 
Also, without an operculum. 

Beope*rculate 9 v. Bot . [Sec prcc. and 

-ate 3 .1 inlr. To she<l the operculum. 

Mod. Liverworts with deoperculating capsules. 

tDeoppilate (d*,p*piU»t), v. Med ; obs. [f. 
De- II. 1 + Oppilate : in mod. medical I.. dcoppi- 
Idre, f. L. oppildre to stop up.] trans. To tree 
from obstruction ; absol . to remove obstructions. 

i6ao Vennlr Via Recta vii. 134 It .. deoppilateth or vn- 
stoppeth the veines. 1710 T. Fuller Phantt. Extcmp . 914 
For Raisins of the Sun . . deoppilatc more than Malaga. 
Ibid. 421 Aperitives ought to. .cleoppilate the Interstices. 

So Dao'ppllant a., that removes obstructions ; 
Deoppilation, the removal of obstructions ; De- 
oppilatlve a., tending to remove obstructions, de- 
obstruent; sb . a medicine or drug having this 
quality. 

16*3 Hart Anat . Ur. 1. ii. 31 Cordiall and deoppilatiue 
medicines. 1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 111. xxii. 165 
It becomes effcctuall in dcopilations. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc . 
Comptt. \ ill. 313 An excellent dcoppilative. 17s* tr. Pomct's 
Hist. Drugs I.' 1 62 It is an universal Digestive and Deou- 
pilative. 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex. 264 Aperient, dcob- 
struent, deoppilnnt ; applied to medicines. x86a Marsh 
Eng. Lang. 89 To produce that salutary dcopilation of the 
spleen which the French hold to be so serviceable to the 
health of sedentary gentlemen. 

Door, obs. form of Dear, Deer. 
t Deo rdinate* a. Obs. [ad. med.I.. dcordi- 
ndt'USy f. Dk- I. 6 + ordindtus ordered. A doublet 
of d is ordinate.'] Perverted from the natural order ; 
inordinate. 

*6*3 T, Ailicsbury Serm. (1624) 13 The Idolatry consisted 
. .in the deordinnte intent of the Sacrifices. 17*0 Wki.ton 
Suffer. Son 0/ God II. xxiv. 641 The Principles of a Deordin- 
ate and Excessive Self-Love. 

t Deo’rdinate, v. Obs . [f. med.L. verbal type 
*deordindre : see prec. and -ate 3 5. J trans. To 
pervert from the natural order. 

1688 Norris Theory Lot's u. ii. 107 A sensual pleasure 
deordinated from the end. .for which it was designed. 

Deordination (d*,pjditi£ l jan). Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. med.L. deordindtion-em (Du Cange), 
n. of action f. verbal type *dcordindre (It. disor di- 
nars, OF. desor dener) to disorder, f. De- I. 6 + 
ordindre to order, ordin-em order. A doublet of 
disordination .] 

1 . Departure from or violation of order, esp . of 
moral order ; disorder. 

1396 Bell Surv, Popery m. ix. 378 The guiltc and the 
deordination. 1635 Sibbks Soules Confl. xii. § 3. 166 This 
sheweth us what a wonderfull deordination and disorder ix 
brought upon mans nature. 1647 Jer. Taylor Dtssuas. 
Popery i. (1686) 90 She refuses to run into the same excess 
of riot and de-ordination. x688 Norris Theory Love 11. ii. 
101 A deordination from the end of Nature. 1891 Manning 
in Dublin Rest. July 157 It denotes an abuse, an excess, a 
de-ordination in human society. 

2 . Departure from ordinary or normal condition, 
as in physical deformity, decomposition, etc. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 111. iii. 47a A Token of the Dis- 
solution, and as it were the Deordination of the Compound. 
Ibid. lit. iv. 30JJ Under these years, the same Deordination 
is found in Animals, Lambs, Hares, Calves. 

Deore v obs. form of Dear a. and adv. 
De-organize, de-orientalize : see De- II. 1 . 
Deorling, deoreling, early ff. Darling. 

|| Deo'reum, adv. nonce-use. [L, =« downwards.] 
Downward. 

1770 J. Cludbb Physiognomy 19 There is the same stupidity 
. . the same deorsum tendency in the one as in the other. 

DeorwurSe, var. Dearworth a . Obs . precious. 
+ Deo’sonlate, v. Obs. rare- 9 , ff. L. de- 
osculdrl to kiss warmly or affectionately, f. De- I. 3 
4 osculdri to kiss.] To kiss affectionately. Hence 
fDoosoula’tloii, kissing. 

16*3 Cockeram, Dsosculate , to kiss sweetly. 1698 Phillips, 
Deosculation, & kissing with eagernesse. a >699 Stillingfl. 
(J-X Acts of worship required to be performed to images, 
viz. processions, genuflections, thurifications, and deoscula- 
tions. 1733 Amory Memoirs 440 note. *783 Ainsworth 
Lat. D/c/TfMorell) 1, Deosculation, osculatio . 

De-ozzlfy, •fleation: see De- II. 1. 
Deoxidate (di'if kaid^t), v. Chem . Also 8-9 
deoxy*. [f. De- II. 1 4 Oxidate v .] trans. To 
deduce from the state of an oxide, to remove the 
oxygen from (an oxide or other compound) ; intr . 
to undergo deoxidation. Hence Deo xidated 


ppl. a . ; De o' xi dating ppl. a., causing or suffering 
deoxidation. 

1709 Sir H. Davy in BedUoeaG>**ri'A Phys. 4 Med, Ktum>l. 
73 rho&uxygen is produced, and fhe metals deoxydated. 
xSo8 — in Phil. Trans. XCIX, 90 Dark brown matter wax 
separated at the deoxydnting surface. 180s Hatlhftt hi 
Phil. Trans. XCII. 66 The white oxide. . may be deoxidated 
to a certain degree. 1837 R. Bede Tract. Chem. 10 The 
latter [flume of a blow-pipe] is called oxidating, the former 
deoxidating. 

Deoxidation (diVksid^ J-m). [n. of action f. 
prec. vb.] The removal of oxygen from an oxide 
or other compound. 

*799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Coni rib. Phys. 4 Med. 
Knenvl. 70 It is necessary that the temperature of de- 
oxydation be greater than that of oxydation. 1801 Wol- 
laston in Phil. 7 tans . XCI. 430 The pile of Volta decom- 
poses water, and produces other effects of oxidation and 
de-oxidation. 1883 G. Ai.lf.n In Nature 8 Mar. 430 The 
function of a leaf is the absorption of carlwnte acid from 
the air, and its deoxidation under the influence of sunlight. 

Deo'xid&tor. [agent-n. f. Deoxidate v. : see 
-OR.] A deoxidating agent or apparatus. 

c 1863 J. Wylur in ( 'ire. Sc. I. 396/2 The charcoal is em- 
ployed as a deoxidator. 

Deoxidize (d/^-kskbiz), v. Chem. Also 9 
deoxyd-. [f. I )k- II. 1 + Oxidize.] Deoxidate. 

1794 [see Deoxidizing below). x8oo Henry Epit. Chem. 
(1808) 50 Its action is. .exerted in de-oxidizing bodies. x8xo 
— hlem, Chem . (1826) I, 533 The silica, also . . is partly de- 
oxidized. 1869 E. A. Pakki.s Tract. Hygiene (cd. D 357 
Whether disinfectants act by oxidising, or by deoxidising. 

Hence Dto’xldlsed ppl. a., Deoxidising ppl. a. 
and vbl . sb. ; also Deoxidlaation, Deoxidist- 
ment, Deoxidiser. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ff Exp, Philos. I. App. 527 The de- 
oxidizing Dower of the solar rays. 1805 Lank in Phil. 
Trans. XCV. 282 The deoxidising property of light. 1847 
Craig, Deoxyd ization, dcoxydation. c i860 Faraday 
horct'S Nat. vi. 200 note , A colourless deoxidised indigo. 
1 86a H. Spenckr First Trine. 11. > iii. ft 70 Animals, in some 
of their minor processes, are probably de-oxidizers. 1877 
W. Thomson Coy. Challenger I. iv. 279 Due to some de- 
oxidizing process. 

Deoxygenate (dtV-ksid^W't), v. Chem. [f. 
De- II. 1 4 Oxygenate v.] trans. To deprive 
of (free) oxygen ; also «= Deoxidate, Deoxidize. 

*799 Kir wan Geol. Ess. 150 By deoxygenating the vitriolic 
contained in the Ep*>om salt. 1804 T. Troit kr Drunkenness 
iii. 58 Alkohol certainly deoxygenates the blood in some 
degree. 1808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCV1II. 336 
Potassium may partially de-oxygenate the earths. 

Hence Dao zjrgenated ppl. a., Deo xygenating 

vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Deoxygena'tlon. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Bed docs Contrib. Phys. f Med. 
Knowl. 86 A dcoxyecnatcd atmosphere. 1803 — in Phil. 
Trans. XCI 1 1. 271 The deoxygenation of .skin. 183a Bab- 
bage Ecoh. Mann/, xxiii, (ed. 3) 239 An oxygenating or a 
deoxygenating flame. 1834 Mrs. Sombrville Connect. 
Phys. Sc. xxiv. (1849) 22 4 The most refrangible extremity of 
the spectrum has an oxygenizing power and the other that 
of deoxygenating. 1878 Foster Phys. 11. i. § 2. 210 The 
ordinary deoxygenation of tl»e blood. 

DeoxygOXlize (dfip ksid/jensiz), z/. Chem . [f. 
De- II. 1 + Oxygenize v.] •- Deoxygenatk. 

x88x GUnther in Eticycl. Brit. XII. 687/1 Until the air is 
so much deoxygenized as to render a renewal of it neces- 
sary. 

Deozonize, to deprive of ozone: sec Dk- II. 1. 

Dep, obs. f. Deep; (dep.) abbrev. of Deputy. 

t Dep&’Ct, ///. a. Obs . [ad. L. dipact-us , pa. 
pplc. of depangtre to drive down, fix into the 
ground, etc.] Fixed down, fastened. 

1624 T. Johnson Parey's Chirnrg. xi. xx. (1678) 293 If 
the Weapon be so depact and fastned in a Bone that you 
cannot drive it forth on the other side. 

Depaganize, depantheonize : see De- II. 1. 

t Depai'nt, sb . Obs. rare - l . [f. Depaint v .] 
Painting, pictorial representation. 

1394 Zepheria xvii. in Arb, GamerV. 73 How shall I deck 
my Love in love's habiliment And her embellish in a right 
depaint ? 

t Dopaint, ///. a. Obs. Forms: 3-4 depoint, 
4-5 -peynt, 4-6 -paynt, 6 depaint. [ME. de - 
point, a. F. depeint, pa. pplc. of depeittdre (13th c. 
in Hatzf.), ad. L. deptngfre to depict, after F. 
peindre to paint. After the formation of the verb 
(see next) gradually superseded by the normal de - 
painted.] Depicted, painted, delineated ; orna- 
mented ; coloured : see the verb. Chiefly as 
pa. pple . 

a its* A»cr. R. 396 * In manibus meis descripsi te ' [Isa. 
xlix. x6j. Ich habbe, he sei5, depeint )?e in mine honden. 
1303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne 8739 |>ey shut be leyde yn 
toumbe of stone And hys ymage lul feyre depeynte Ry« as 
he were a corn seynt. c *3*5 E. E. A llit. P ’. A zioi, & co- 
ronde wem atle of )>e same fasoun, Depaynt in perlez & wedez 
qwyte. 1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy 1. v, Vnder flowers de- 
peynt of stablenesse. c 1500 Lancelot 1703 Bot cherice 
them with wordis fair depaynt. 1357 TottelTs Misc. (Arb.) 
2x5 Her handes depaint with veines all blew and white. 

t Depaint (dfptf * nt), v. Obs . or arch. Forms : 
4-5 depeint(e, -peynt(e, -p»ynt(e, 6-7 depaynt 
(6 depznt, 7*8 depeint), 6-* depaint. [ME. 
depeint-en, f. depeint pa. pple. ; taken as Eng. repr. 
01 F, dtpeindr $ (3rd sing. pres. s 7 depeint ) : see prec. 
Depeint was connected with Dkpiot by the transi- 
tional forms Defunct, depinct .] 


1 . trans . To represent or portray in colours, to 
paint ; to depict ; to delineate. 

a xaaa, 1301 (see Drfaint ppl. a,), c 1313 Coer de L. 2963 
Off red scnael were her baneres. With three gryffoum* de- 
payntyd wel. c 1340 Gaxv. 4 Gr. Knt. 649 J?e kn> 31 com- 
lyche hade In |>c more half of his schclde hir ymage de- 
paynted. c 1350 U til. Paleme 3573, & licreth in his blasoun 
of a brit hewc A wcl huge werwolf wonder Ii depeiuted. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxix. 36a (Add. MS.) He did make a 
walle white, and with retie Coloure he depeynted the Image 
of the woman. 1370 B. Gooc.e Pop. Kingd. 1. (x88o)jo With 
irosse depainted hrauc upon his backe ami eke his bresl. 
1604 T. Wright Passions \i. 294 The Geographers, depaint 
in theyr Cardes. .the Countries and Cities adioyning. 1639 
l‘. Pfcke Parnassi Puerp. 77 Apelles could not depaint 
Motion. 1748 Thomson i ast. Indol. I. 326 Those pleased 
the most, wncre, by a cunning hand, Depeinten f pseudo, 
archaic Pa.pple.\ was the patriarchal age. 

*595 Danifl Sonnets 4 No colours «an depaint my 
sorrows. . *848 J- A. Carlyi l tr. Dante s Inferno (1849) 37 
*1 he anguish of the people who are here below, on my face 
dermints that pity, whicn thou take.si for fear. 

2. To depict or portray in words; to describe 
graphically, or by comparison. 

138a Wyclif Bible Pref. F.p. iii. 63 A bishop, whom in 
shoit sermon n he depeynted < *333 Anr. Pahkfr Ps. cxlii. 
406 My troublouse state 1 did depaynt. 1664 Marnkll 
Corr. Wks. 1873-5 IL 167 There aic no wotd* sufficient to 
depaint so real an affection. 17x4 Gay .S htph. ICeife Prol. 
61 Such Ladics fair wou'd I depAint In Roundelay or Son- 
net quaint. 1771-a Batchelor (1773) II. 13 Her lips you 
may in sort depaint By cherries ripe.' x8o8 J. MaYnk Siller 
Gun 11 t 29 Amid the scenes, depainted here, O' love, and 
war, and social cheer. 

b. Const, out, forth. 

1333 Short Catech. in I.itutg. 4 Doe. Edw. VI (1844^ 51 * 
Cnnst thou yet further depaint me out that congregation, 
which thou callest a kingdom or commonweal of Christians? 
1378T1MM1: Calmne on Gen, 333 The state of the Chuich 
could not be more lively depainted forth. x6aa J. Kuynoi.ds 
Gods Rn>enge 11. vi. 42 In their speeches depmnting forth 
the ioyes of heaven. 1670 G. R. tr. Boyatuau's Theat. 
World 11, 147 Depainting them out in li\cly colours. 

3. To set forth or represent, as a painting or 
picture does. 

1398 Yono Diana 87 This sumptuous Palace . . that this 
table doth depaint vnto vs. 1607 Wai kinck>n Opt. (,/ass 
xv. (1664) 152 This temperature must he depainted foith of 
us. .according to a kind of exigency, c 1660 Wharton II 'Is. 
(1683)337 If then success l>e it which best depaints A gloi ions 
Cause, Turks arc the only Saints. 

4. To paint or decorate with colours or painted 
figures ; sometimes, to paint, colour (a surface). 

r X310 Cast. Lm>e 704 pis C astel is siker and feir abouten, 
Andix al depeynted w*-outen Wip preo heowes j** wel hep 
sene, c 1400 Maundkv. (1839) xxvii. 277 Faire chambres 
depeynted all with gold and a/urc. 14. . Prose Legends in 
Anglia VIII. 151 A cote, .depeynted wifi nllc mailer of ver- 
ities Si floryxhed wip allc the flourcs of goddes gardens. 
*5*3 Bradshaw St. Werbutge 1. 1577 Clothes of golde and 
arras were hanged in the hall Depayntcd with pycture*-. 
*530 Falsgr. 512/2, 1 depaynte, 1 coloure a thynge with 
colours . . This terme as yet is nat admytted in comen 
spetche. 1605 Camdfn Rem. (1637) 129 'l'hcy were wont to 
depaint themsclues with sundry colours. 1706 (sec Dk- 

1‘AINUCD]. 

b. trans/. and fig. To adorn as with painted 
figures. 

ci3«5[scc Dfpaint///. a.], r 1374 Chaucfr Boeth. iv. i. 
lit pe cercle of pc sterres in allc pe places pere aa pe shy nyng 
ny}t is depeynted. 138a Wyclif Lev. xi. 30 A stcllioun, 
that is a werme depeyntid a* with xterris. c 1450 Crt. of 
Lot's xv Depcinted wonderly, With many a thousand daisies, 
retie as rose And white also. 1309 IIawfs Past. Pleas. 
(Percy Soc) 4 A medowe both gave and glorious, Whichc 
Flora depainted with many a colour. 1598 Yong Diana 
468 Let now each me&de with flowers be depainted, Of 
sundrie colours sweetest odours glowing. 

6. To stain, distain. 

c 1374 Chaucfr Troy In s v. 1611, I have eke seyn with teiis 
al depeynted, Vour lettre. s6oo Fairfax lasso it. xliii 28 
Few silucr drops her vermile cheekes depaint. 

Hence Depai nted ppl. a., painted, depicted. 

1413 Lydg. Ptlgr . Sorvle 11. xlvi. (18S9) 52 Al this erdely 
fyre is but thynjj depeynted in regArcf of that other. 1706 
Mauls Hist. Piets in Misc. Scot. I. 18 By reason of their 
de-painted bodies. 

+ Depai’nter. Obs, [f. Depaint v . 4 -er.] 
One wno or that which depaints, or paints. 

1313 Douglas Aineis xn. Prol. 261 Wclcum depayntar of 
the blomyt medis. 

t DepaiT, V. Obs. Also depeyre, depeire. 
[a. OF. des-, depeire-r, to despoil, f. des ,di- (I)k- I. 
6 ) +-peirer\— L. peiorare : cf. Affair, Impair, 
and Dispayre so.] trans. To impair, injure, 
dilapidate. 

a 1460 Lvdg at* Lyfe of our Lady e (Cnxton) E. 5, c. x (R.) 
As the tryed syluer is depeired. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 
11. xxii, Na wretchis word may depair )our hie name. 15x3 
Bradshaw St. Werburge l 338 The corps hole and sounde 
was Amde, verely. . Nothyng depaired that ther coude be 
seen. *368 T. Howell Arp. A mi tie (1879) 63 Depaire no 
Church, nor auncient acte, in building be not sloe. 

f DepaTmate, v. Obs. rare — °. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dipalmare , f. De- + palma palm of the hand.] 
* To giue one a box on the eare ' (Cockeram 1633). 
tDopanoe. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F. dipens (in 
1 2th c. despans ), ad. L. dispens-um, or F. diptnse 
(in 1 3th c. despanseY ad. L. dispensa : tee Dispense 
si.] Payment, disbursement. 

c x 4«o Paper Roll in xrdRep. Hist. MSS. Commiss. 279/1 
Which he compleashed withoute other payements of Fy- 
naunce, raunceoun, or depan ce. 
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DEPARAYLL. 


DBPARTABLB. 


t Deparayll, a. Oh.tau. [a.oi \dcsfautl 
different, dissimilar, f. L. Dim* + parcil like, 
of the same kind *= Pr patelh, Sp. paiejo, It. parec- 
ihio Rom, *pariiulo - dun. of L. par equal.] 
Unlike, dissimilar, <li\eise. 

1413 I/vrx.. Pilgr Smote 1. X. (185^) 7 There ben here 
many dyuerse pdgryim -> <lrp.1r.1yll * »f naliyte. 

f Depardieu', in/e/j . Oh. [a. OK. phrase de 
par Dteu. hy the authority, or in the name, of God.] 
In Gods name ; hy God: used as an .asseveration. 

ru 90 Beket 1 t r >a hi .N. Ene. L>g. I. 145 Nov de pardeus 
(MS. Iiarl, 2277 iltpudrusj quath J>c pope, doth ase 3c 
nabbrth i b°u3t. c 1374 Chalk hi / roylus 11. 1058 Quod 
Troylus, tlrpni dm, > n^entr. c 1380 Str hern nth. 1459 * AVel 
depaidicux’ <pi.i|> |«* kyng 'tie ^chal hr nop gon al-onc.' 
1634 W Cartw kk.iii Optima > v n.ii. in Harl. Dodsley XII. 
740 |rr> 1 // ] I )rp.u(licn, Von mi> 1> mitieold years, sans fail, 

I whip you bin A j.mglt-r and a golierdis. 

t Depa*rdon, v. Oh, [f. De- + Pardon v. : 
peih. after part , depart .] trans. To excuse, forgive. 

1501 Bury Wills (i8so> 90, I will that my tenaynt* . . 
be flrpnrdond uf y* half of all ther ients that xnll be due on 
to tnc to the MyelielmeHse next after my decesxe. 

Deparochialize, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. i 
+ Pakocktamzk v.] t rafts . To deprive of paro- 
chial character, lienee Daparoohialiilng* vld. 
sir and ppl. a . ; also Deparochialiiation. 

186* Sal, Are. XIII. aii/i We must not think of turning 
an impassable ditch into a passable road, for fear England 
should thereby be Meparochiali/ed 1 . Ibid. 211/a The ntw 
fotmuln of deparoi hudization. Ibid., The 4 deparochiahzing * 
cry will .do r tally well for both 

+ Beparochiate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. I)e- 
I. 2 f L. paroihia parish + -atk 3 ; after depot* iatc.] 
intr. To depart Irom one’s own parish. 

*7<Sa Fooih Orators i. Wks. 1799 I. 196 The culture of our 
lands will sustain an infinite injury, if such a number of 
peasants were to deparochiate. 

Depart (d/paut), v . Also 3-6 departe, 5-6 
deport©, ft- 7 .SV. depairt. Pa. ppk. 4-5 depart(e, 
6 Sc. depairt. [a. OK, depatt-ir \dtpp-, desp-, 
dips Fr. depart ir , Sp., Pg. de farter , desparter, 
It. <//-, dts part ire, spar lire, Kom. compound of 
de or dts - ((Its-) + part ire, for L. dispertJre to divide, 
f. Dts- + partite to part, divide, bee De- I. 6.] 

I. To divide or part, with its derived senses, 
f 1 . trans . To divide into parts, dispart. Obs . 

IW7 R. Gt.ouc. (*774) 394 11 ii dcpnrtede \orst her ost as 
in fourc pnrtye 1387 Trlwsa lligden (Rolls) I. 37 pis 
werke I departe and dele in seuene bookes. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb 1 xi. 43 pe vide of Moyscs, with pc whilk he departid 
pc Reed See, c 1 430 Lv 00. Mm Poems (Peicy Soc.) 219 
Depat to thy tyme prudently on thre. i<5« Turner Herbal 
1. 115081 Hiva, Lcucs very deply indentyd, cucn to the 
vety synewes whiche depart the inyde leucs. 

+ b. intr. To divide, become divided. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) I 63 pc Rede see (/. e. Arabian 
Sea) st 1 rev heb fork and departed in tweie mouthes and secs, 
pat oon is t-clepca Feisicus . fat oper is i-clcped Arabic us, 
1548*77 Vicar v Anal v. (1888) 37 [The sinews] depait 
agayne into two, and eche goeth into one eye. 

+ c. Her. See Departed 2 Obs. 
f 2 . trans. To divide or part among persons, 
etc. ; to distribute, partition, deal out ; to divide 
with others, or among themselves, to share ; some- 
times (with the notion of division more or less 
lost, ns in Dkal v.) to bestow, impart. Obs . 

«* 1340 1 1 am Pol v Psalter xx i. 18 pai departid to bairn my 
rlathcs. 1388 Wyclif Prov. xi. 34 Sum men departen her 
own thingis, and ben maad richere. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1 
x («5|4* am. This Kingdom . . Should Iraue be departed of 
right belwene us twein. 1483 Caxton Gold. i.eg. 76b/a Yf 
thou hauc but lytyl, yetstudye togyueand to departe tncrof 
gladly. < 1530 H. Rhodes Hit. Nurture in Babees Bit. (1868) 
103 He content to departe to a man wylling to learne suche 
thinges as thou knowe-st. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Johnx ix. 34 
'I hey departed my rayment among them. 158a N Liciik* 

1 1 Ft n tr. CastanhedasConq. E. Ind. 55 a. He departed with 
him both money and vjther rewards.' 1051 Reliq.lVotton. 
2 j He could depart his affection between two extremes. 

fb. To deal (blows). Obs. rare. 

<1477 Caxion Jason 16b, Whau the kyng appcrceyued 
that Jason departed suche strokes. 

+ 0. absol. To share, partake {with a person in 
a thing). Obs . 

c 1440 Genervdts 3418, I shall . . in wurchippc the avaunce, 
And largely departe with the also. 1499 Plump ton Corr. 
137, I am willing to depart with him in lands & in goods. 
1549 Cover da /. h Erasm . Par. 2 Cor. viii. 14 Whyles eche of 
you departeth with other, so that neyther of you lacke 
anyc thyng. 

f 3 . trans. To put asunder, sunder, separate, 
part. Obs . 

i*97 K. Glouc. O714) 466 King Lowi* .. And Elianore is 
quene, vor kunrede departed were. *393 Gowk r Con/. II. 
129 That deth shuld us departe at two, rt400 Maundev. 
(1839) iii. 16 A gret Hille, that men clepen Olympus, that 
departeth Macedonye and Trachye. c 1400 Laq/ranc's 
Cirurg. 265 Departe lijtli fa tooj> and he fleisch of gomis. 
1483 Caxion G, de la Tour f>j, Tliat god hath loyned man 
may not departe. c *530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 67 There began a great and a sore batayle betwene 
these two knightes. Ancf Arthur dyd his payne. .to depeJt 
them. 1548 9 (Mar.> Bk. Com. Prayer , Matrimony, Till 
death vh departe [a ltd. 166a to do parti 1601 Donvnf. Earl 
Huntington 11. it. in Hazl. Dodsky VIII. 134 The world 
shall nat depart us till we die. a wg] Barrow Serm. (1810) 

I. 199 The closest union here cannot la*t longer than till 
death us drpart. 
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t b. To sever or separate ,a thing front 
(another\ 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Come. 3710 f>ai cr .. Departed halcly 
fra pe body of Criste. £1400 Lanjranc's Cirurg. 10 It is 
unpossible to departe bo qunlitees from bodies, ibid. 142 
Wnanne a membre is clepertid from h« bodi. 15*6 Tisdale 
Rom. viii. 39 To departe [so Crammer and 1557 Geneva ; 
Rhem. and 1611 separate] us from Goddes love. 1574 Hyi r. 
Planting 78 You must translate them, and depart them 
farther from other. 1590 Spknskr P. Q. 11. x. 14 Which 
Scuerne now from Logris doth depart. 

to. To separate in perception or thought; to 
discern apart, distinguish. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyci if Set. III. 340 As h rec , p^ersones of 

GodbenoGod , ,so alle dedesana werkesof)>eTrinite mainut 
be departid from o^er. 1485 Caxi on Chas. (>t. 348 We had 
egally departed his good dedes and his euyl. c 15x0 More 
Pints Wks. 2/2 Straunge tokens . . departing (as it wen and 
. .seuering the cradles of such special! diyldrcn fro the com- 
pany of other of the common sorte. 

fd. intr. To separate, make separation. Obs. 
* 3 * Wyclif Isa. lix. j 3oure wickednesses ban departid 
bitwixe 30U and 30111 c Govl 1480 Caxion Vescr, Brit. 8 
The Seuurti departed smntytnc bitwene Knglond and Wales. 

to. Old Chan. To separate a metal from an 
alloy or a solution. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Tedtn. s. v Depart farther, and get 
your .Silver out of the Aqua Fortis. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
h v., The w ater of the first recipient serves for the first opera- 
tion of departing, and the rest for the subsequent ones. 

t 4 . trans. To sever, break off, dissolve (a con- 
nexion or the like). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Franicl. T. 804, I have wel lever ever to 
suffre woo, Than I departe the love bytwix yow tuo. c 1400 
APol. Loll 70 Manage mad in krid & ferd degre ..is so 
confcrmid k al 11 ,n *u not kc departid. 1470 85 Maioky 
Atthur \in. sxxviit, V'e departed the louc bitwene me and 
my wyf. 15 . Hacket Irens. o/.\ maths 374 So sweete am! 
so faithfull a conjunction tan not be departed without a Vircixi 
heart breaking 1579 Tw ynk /ViA/«.Xr agst, borlutte 11. lvii. 
233 b. With staucs to drpart their nightly conflictcs. 

fb. intr. ilor re'fl .) Of a connexion, etc.: To 
be scveretl, dissolved, or biokcn off Obs. 

>375 Harbour Biuct 11. 169 'lhusgnt maid thai tharnquen- 
taime 'lhat neuir syne. Depart yt quhill thai lyfTand war. 
*377 I'ANi.l . P. PL B. xx. ij8 Thannc cam icueitysc . . For 
a mantel of menyuere, he made Iclc matrnnonyc Dcparten ar 
deth vain, and dcuors shupte. 151a Ld. Hernkrs Ft mss. I. 
lxxxi. 103 Than the bysshoppe suya, Sirs, than our company 
shall drpart. 

II. To go apart or away, with its derived senses. 
The perfect tenses \intrans.) were formerly formed with 
be : cf is gone. 

t 6. intr. To go asunder ; to part or separate 
fiom each other, to take leave of each other. Obs. 
esa 90 S. Eng. Leg. I, 121/327 So departede court k°i 
and cueiech to is In diou3. C1330 R. Brunne Lhron . (1810) 
53 In luf be* departed, Hurdknout home went. £ 1500 
Nui'Broivn Maid 33 , 1 heic you saye farwcl : nay, nay, we 
departe not soo sone. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 208 The 
putrifaction of the flesh ready to depart Irom the bone. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxix. xa Adeu nou; be 
treu nou, Sen lhat we mvist depairt. 1641 Hinor J. Bruen 
xlii. 133 So loth wee were to depart asunder. 

8 . intr. To go away (from a person or place) ; 
to take one's leave. (The current sense, but chiefly 
in literary use ; to depart from ~ to leave.) 

a 1**5 |see Departing vld. sb. 4]. <*1340 Cursor M. 11894 

(Fairf.) Be bat we fra J>e depart [earlier tests part). 
a 1340 Ham pole Psalter vi 8 Departis fra me all bat 
wndees wickednes. < 1477 Caxton Jason 68 He departed 
out of temple and also fiom Athene*. 15*6 Lind ale 
John xvi. 7 Yf I departr, I will .sende him vnto you. 
1547 ® Ordre of Commvnion 16 'J hen shall the Prieste.. 
let the people depart. 1697 Dryden Virg Georg. 111. 818 
t he Learned Leaches in Despair depart. 1841 Lank Arab, 
Nts. I. iij She then said to him, Depart, and return not 
hither. 

b. To set out (on a journey), sot forth, start. 
Opp. to arrive. (Now commonly to leave.) 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon i. 52 Whan the momyng 
came, departed well crly from Parys the sayd Gucnelon and 
hU felawes. 1548 Hall Lhron, 908 h, He entered the ship 
with the other, which were redy to depart. 1615-6 Purciias 
P tig rimes II. 1081 The Negui was departed And every 
man hastened to follow after. 179* Mrs. C. Smith Desmond. 
III. 61 In case the Duke .should be departed, he directs her 
instantly to set out for Paris. 18x7 W. Sflwyn Law Nisi 
Prius (cd. 4) II. 969 If the ship did not depart from 
Port^nouth with convoy. Time-table. The train departs 
at 6.30. 

f 0. To go away to or into (a place) ; to go 
forth, pass, proceed, make one’s way. Obs. 

CI 400 Latfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A) 305 To defend* bat 
mater achal not departe into al be lyme. 1588 B. Young 
Guatzo's Civ. Conv iv, 327 He had a desire to depart home 
to his lodging. x6xt Birlr Matt . ii. ia They departed into 
their owne countrey another way. 

f d. To depart one s way : to go one’s way. Obs. 
1535 Covbrdalk t Esdras ix. 51 Departe youre waye then, 
& eate the best, & drynke the swetest. 

7 . intr. To leave this world, decease, die, pass 
away. (Now only to depart from p this ) life.) 

1501 Bury Wills (1850) 85 My body, if it happyt me to de- 
part® w*in vij. myle of gret Berkehamstede, to be huryed ther. 
* 5 *® Tin dale Luke ii. 39 Lorde, now lettest thou thy 
seruaunt departe in peace. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 
576 Constant ius dep&rtit in Eborac throw Infirmitie. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist . 39 That Marcel I us a little before 
day, wa* 4 departed. 1605 Stow Annates 39 He departed 
out of this life at Yorke. 170* J. Logan In Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Mem. IX. 94 , 1 went to visit him the day before he departed. 
a 186* Buckle Civilis. (t86 $) III, iv. 337 When a Scotch 
minister departed from this life. 


8. trans. To go away from, leave, quit, forsake. 
Now rare , exc. in phr. to depart this life (« 7). 

^1340 Cursor M. 20266 (Br. Mux. MS.) Rewe on vs, 
departe vs nou^t, *538 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec . Oxford 
138 Nicholas Horc paid for the wine and departed their 
company. 1548 Hall Chron. 114 All the Wclshemen were 
commaunded. to depart the toune. 1597 Hooker Eict. Pol. 
v. i. (1611) 186 The soules of men departing this life. *847 
N. Bacon J>isc. G<n't. Eng. 1. lix (1739) *»* No Clergyman 
or other may depart the Realm, without the King’s Licence. 
171* Addison SpeA. No. 517 § 1 Sir Roger ae Coverlcy 
is dead. He departed this life at his house in the country. 
1734 tr. Rollin' s A tic. Hist. (1837) II. n. ia6 Jugurtha was 
commanded to depart Italy. X839 Keightlky Hist. Eng. 
II. 34 The clergy were ordered to depart the kingdom. 
s86x Dicki.ns Gt. Expect, xxxiv, Mrs. J. Gargery had de- 
parted thix life on Monday last. 

+ 9 . To send away, dismiss. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 73 Charite. .departeth euery vyce. 
c 1500 Chron. Gr. briars (Camden) 38 The Kynge . . made 
them gretc chore and so departyd them home agayne. X614 
Raleigh Hist. World Pief. 17 The abolished parts are 
departed hy small degrees, 

1 10 . intr. To start, spring, come forth, or issue 
from ; to come of. Obs. 

a 477 Caxton Jason 56 b, By theyr countcnaunce and 
bab>fements . . they ben departed from noble and goode 
hous, c 1480 — Blanchardyn xliv. 173 Of churles, bothe 
man and wyn, can departe noo goode fruyte. 

11. intr. [transf. and Jig. from 6.) To withdraw, 
turn aside, diverge, deviate ; to desist ( from a course 
of action, etc.). To depart from : to leave, abandon ; 
to cease to follow, observe or practise. 

*393 Gower Conf. ill. 103 The. .Nile. .Departeth fro his 
cours and falleth Into the see Alexandrine. 1535 Covkkdale 
Prov. iii 7 Fcaic y\ Lorde and departe from cuell. 1590 
Si'*NSKR F, (C 111. ii. 41 Shamefull lustes .. which depart 
From course of nature. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xl.^255 
It was not with a design to depart from the worship of God. 
X73* Bfrkelkv Alcip/tr. vii. § 24 They depart from received 
opinions. 1867 Frkkman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 673 
The fourth nanative departs in several important points 
from the Chronicles. 1893 Law Times XCV, 27/1 Dis- 
inclination, .to depart from the long-established practice. 

111. + 12 . Depart with. a. To take leave 
of ; to go away from. (Cf. 5, 6.) Obs. rare. 

X50* Ord. Ctysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 33 Cursed 
& o, implied spyrite, departe than forth with this creature. 
1563 Foxe A. M. 763 b, And so departed 1 with them. 

+ b. To part with; to give up, surrender; to 
give away, bestow. (Cf. 2.) Obs. 

t X485 Digby Myst . (1882)111. 102 O ye good fathyr of gretc 
degre, thus to departe with your rychcs. 1505 Shake. John 
11. 1. 563 John. . Hath willingly departed with a part. 164* 
P kerins Prof. Bk. i. 4 47. 21 Shcc hath departed with her 
right by the feoffment. X79* CnirMAN Amer. Law Rep. 
(1871) 41 The officer had a lien on the cattle. On receipt 
I do nut consider that the officer wholly departs with that 
lien. 

+ 13 . So Depart from, in the same sense (12 b). 
x548Cranmrr Catech. 81 b, Neyther by threatnyng. .cause 
him to depart from any portion of his goodes. x6xa T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus i. 5 With what difficultie depart they 
[stones] fiom their naturall roughnesse? x68i Burnet 
Hist. K cf. 1 1 . 88 The inferior clergy departed from their right 
of being in the House of Commons. 

+ Depart, sb. Obs. [a. K. dfpart (13th c. in 
Godcf.J, f. dipartir to Depart. Partly treated as 
directly from the English verb; cf. the sbs. leave } 
return , etc.] 

1 . The act of departing, departure, a. Parting, 
separation, b. Dcpartuie from this life, death. 

e X330 Arth. Uf Merl. 4530 For depart of his felawes, And 
for her men that weren y-slawe. 1500 Spenser F. Q. lit. vii. 
so That lewd lover did the most lament For her depart. 
X39X Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 06 At my depart I gaue this 
[rmx] vnto Iulia. 1K93 — 3 lien. VI, 11. i. 110 When your 
brauc Father breath a his latest gaspe, Tydingx . . Were 
brought me of your Ix>sse, and his Depart. 164* H. More 
Song of Soul ii. 11. 11. xxxviii, The plantail hfes depart. 
17*4 Ramsay Tea-t. MUi. (1733) I. 09 For her depart my 
heart was sair. 1840 Sportsman in fret, 4 Scott. II. iv, 71, 
The salmon having long since made his depart. 

2 . Old Chem. The separation of one metal from 
another with which it is alloyed. 

a 16*6 Bacon (Jf.), The chymists have a liquor called water 
of depart. t686 W, Harris tr. J. emery s Course Chym. 
(ed. 2) 79 The Depart, or parting of Metals, is when a Dis- 
solvent quits the Metal it had dissolved to betake itself unto 
another. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., A certain Opera- 
tion m Chymistrv is called the Depart, because the Particles 
of Silver are made by it to depart from Gold when they were 
before melted together. X751 Chambers CvcL, Depart , 
a method of refining, or separating gold from silver by means 
of aqua fortis.. if you again filtrate this water, and pour on 
it the liquor of fixed nitre, you will have another depart, the 
calamine precipitating to tne bottom. 

+ BepaTtabla, -ibla, a. Obs. [a. OF. de- 

partabie (13 -14th c. in Godcf.), f. depart-ir vb. : 
see -bi.k. The form in 4 bU follows L. analogy : 
cf. L. partibilis from partiri.] 

1 . That may be parted or separated ; separable. 

1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. xvn. 36 peTrinite, Thre persones in 

parcelles depart able fro other, And alle fat but o god. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr, m. ii. *8* Rijt of vee is dvuers and 
departable fro the rijt of lordachip. 1450-1530 Mvrr. our 
Ladye 104 Yf eny of them were departable from other. 

2. That may be, or is to be, divided or distri- 
buted ; divisible. 

(sepe Britton iii. viii f 4 Qe 1 e heretage eoft departable 
entre touc les enfauntz.) 1483 Cat A. AngL 9 6 Departiabylle, 
diuisibilis, <535 Act vj Hen. VIII, c *6 § 35 Landes, .to 
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be departed and dcpartable amongcs issues and heires males. 
* 574 lr * Littleton's Tenures 139 b, The whichc tenement es be 
departable among the brethren. 1741 T. Robinson Gavel* 
kind ii. ad They had always been departible. 

f Depart&L Obs. rare . [f. Depart v. + -al, 
after arrival . J Departure. 

*8*3 Galt Entail 1. xi. 8a When my father took hi* 
departal to a better world. 1836 — in Taft's Max. III. 
393 Speaking of my departal from Glasgow. 

t Depairt&nce. obs. [a. OF. depart amt, f. 
depart-tr ; see -ance.] Departure. 

1579 Wills tjr Iny, N. C. (Surtees) 15, 1 will, that after the 
departence of this mortal liff my bodie be buried. 159a 
Wyri.ry Armorie 6x, I license craue for this departaunce. 

+ Depa*rte, In phrase lay a departe (? error) 
for lay aparte , lay aside. 

e 1489 Caxton Blanchard yn iil. \n All rewthis layde a 
departe, as well for his fader as for his modre. 

Departed (dfpauted), ppl. a . [f. Depart v . 

+ -ED *.] 

1 1 . Divided into parts, etc. : see Depart v. i, 2. 
e *386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 898(11.) Eythcrthay forletin her 
confcssours al utterly, or etlis thay departen liere schrifte 
in divers places ; but sothely such departed schrifte hath no 
mercy of God. 1463 Bury Wtlls (1850^ 36, 1 beqwethe . . 
a doubyl ryng departyd of gold, with a ruby and a turkeys. 

f 2 . Separated, parted ; severed from the main 
Tx>dy, schismatic, apostate ; in Her. separated by 
a dividing line (cf. Party a.). Obs. 

1439 C'tess Warwick in E. E. Wills (1883) 1 17 A Skochen 
of myn Armes departyd with my lordys. 1*1511 1 st Eng. 
Bk. Attter. (Arb.) Iutrod. 31/1 These kcttcis. .is departed of 
the holy Romes chyrchc. 1633 Eaki. Manui. A l Monde 
(1636) 14 If wee consider Death aright, It is but a departed 
breath from dead earth. 

3 . That has departed or gone away; past, bygone. 

155a Huloet, Departed, dtssitus , fr&teritus. 3845 J- 
Saunders Cabinet Pictures 20 Antiquity and departed 
greatness. 

4 . spec. That has departed this life ; deceased. 

*503"4 Act jo Hen, VI /, c. 25 Prcain , I.yfc [isj us un- 
certayne to such as sutvyve as to them now departed. *590 
B. Jonson Ey. Man out of Hunt. v. iv, Shedding funeieal 
tears over his departed dog. 171a Addison Sped. No. 419 
F j Magicians, Demons, and departed Spirits, 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ. 111. ii. 31 1 The works of a departed artist. 

b. In this sense often used absolutely, the departed 
{sing, and pi.) : cf. deceased. 

17a* Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix 208 The seats and circum- 
stances of the departed. *794 Mus. Radci.ipfr Myst. 
i’doipho ii, A prayer for the soul of the departed. 1873 
Manning Mission //. Ghost ix 249 The Catholic Church . 
cherishes with loving memory all her depaited. 1887 Bowen 
AEneui vi. 220 The departed is placed oti the funeral bed. 

Departer 1 (d/p&utai). [f. Depart v. + -er I : 
probably a. OF. departeur (nom. case orig. de- 
parture, obj. departeor ), f. dipartir to Depart.] 
tl. A divider, distributor ; discerner. Obs. 

138* Wyclif Luke xii. 14 A ! man, who ordeynede me 
domesman, ether departer, on 30U? — Hebr. iv. 12 The 
word of God is.. departer or demer of thouxtis and inten- 
ciouns of hertis. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 61 lie is not ordcind 
juge ne departar vp on men. 

1 2 . Old Chem. One who separates a metal from 
an alloy ; a refiner of gold or silver. Cf. Pabteu. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Pinour , Finours of Gold and 
Silver .. A[ct] 4 II[en.l 7. ca. 2. 'I hey be also called 
Parters in the same place ; sometimes Departe is. 

3 . One who separates or secedes from a body or 
cause ; a seccdcr. (Now merged in sense 4.) 

1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 31 1 A departer from his Cap- 
taynes Banner. x8ao Examiner No. 652. 644/1 Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, another of the departers. i860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 61 They are all departers, i. e. , . before they 
were cast out visibly in the body, they departed in mind. 

4 . One who depaits or goes away. 

1673 O. Walker Education 223 The ratron leaveth the 
rest and accompanicth the departer. 1705 Col, Pet. Penn - 
syiv. II. 231 An Act about Departers out of this Province. 
*747 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 111 . 13 The hurry and dis- 
order of departers, carrying away their effects. 

t Depa rter 2 . Law. Obs . [subst. use of AK. 
departer (Britton in. iv. 25) « OF. departir pres, 
inf. to depart, departing.] * Departure 6. 

*8*8 Coke Oh Lilt. 139 a, A departer in dexpight of the 
Court . . when the Tenant or Defendant after appearance. . 
makes departure in despight of the Court . . It is called 
a retraxit. 1751 Chambers CycL, Departure or Departer , 
in law, a termproperly applied to a person, who first plead- 
ing one thing in bar of an action, and that being replied to, 
he waves it, and insists on something different. 
Departible, var. form of Departable a. Obs. 
Dep&*rting, vbl. sb. [f. Depart v. + -ing j .J 
The action of tne verb Depart, in various senses, 
fl. Division (in various senses); distribution, 
sharing. Obs . 

a *340 Hampole Psalter cxxxv. 13 He departyd he redd 
sea in departynge*. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880; 8x In de- 
partyng of mentis to whom J>at hem likib. 138a — x Cor. 
xii. 0 Depart ingis of worchingis. 1398 Tkkvisa Barth. De 
P. P. xv. xlvi. (1493) 501 Dalmacia is a prouynce of Grece 
by olde departynge of londe. c 1449 Pecock Pepr.* 407 
In summe cuntreis the departing was mad other wise and 
into iu parties, c 1450 Merlin 236 Ech man toke at his 
wille of that hym liked, and made noon other departynge. 

m Douglas ASneis vi. Prol. 90 The sted of fell turmentis, 
seir departing!*. 1599 Hakluyt Vcy. II. 1. 93 In de. 
parting of the bootte. 

f 2 , Separation* Obs. or arch. 

€ *300 K.AUs. 919 And makith mony departyng Bytweone 
knyght and his swetyng. c *340 Cursor M. 895 (Fairf.) Fra 


his day sal departynge be for-soh betwix wonumm and J>e. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 7a Be ware of making of mariagis, A of 
diuorsis or departingis. *530 Palscr. 213/1 Dcpaityngc 
of man and wyfe, repudiation , d morse. 1593 Siiakk. 3 
Hen. VI , it. vi. 4^ A deadly grone like life ana death* de- 

C arting. 185* 5 M. Arnold Poems , Patted Leaves, At this 
itter departing. 

t b. cotter. Place of separation ; division, boun- 
dary. Obs. 

1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 5 And hat ci b«ly watir wole first 
come output is in [>e necke, and so til it be come out vnto 
he depart inge bitwixe it and he quinte essence. 

3 . The action of leaving, taking one’s leave or 
going away ; departure. (In early use 1 leaving 
each other, separation ’, as in 2. Now rate or 
Obs . ; replaced by Departures 
a is*5 Ancr. P. 2so pi* wax bis driwcric pet he bilcauctlc 
and }cf ham in his deparlungc. 1340 Hampoli Pt . ( on\ t . 
6113 pe day of dep.it lyng fra God away, c 1386 Cmai 1 1 1< 
Alan of Law's T. 162 The day is come of hire depailyng. 
148 1 <-90 Howard Honseh. Mi. (Koxli.) 186 At my Louies 
departynge from London, t 1500 Three King* Sons’ll Alins, 
my frende, the tyme is come now of onre departyng. 1644 
Milton Judgnt. Bucer (1 8«st ) 335 Not . . the mis-bciccving 
of him who departs, but the departing of him who mix- 
beleevx. 

tb. -= Departure 2b; decease, death. Obs. 

1388 Wyliif 2 Tim. iv. 6 The tyme of my departyng is 
nyj* *535 .Sipwart Cron. Scot. II. ^86 How King Donald 
wax crownit . . and of his woithic Dcidis . . and his Depart- 
ing. 1633 Hall Med it.fr Voivs , Passing Bell 118511 87 
It calls us . . to our preparation, for our own departing. 

attrib. a 16x8 Kai kigm Pctn. (1664) 114 If you were laid 
upon your departing bed. 

1 0- Jig. Departure from a given state or course ; 
falling away; secession, delation, apostasy. 

15*6 Tin dale 2 7 'Hess. ii. 3 Except tlicie come a depart- 
ynge fyrst. 1504 T. R. La Pnmaud. Er. Acad. it. 563 The 
departing and declining of the soulc. 
f 4 . /departing with : parting with, giving up. 
15*0 Wolsey in Ellis One. Lett . Sci. 1. IT. 11 Of the 
frankke departyng with of all that I had in thys world. 

Departing, ppL a. [f. Depart v. -f -tno'-\] 
That departs, goes away, or takes leave ; parting ; 
Jig. vanishing (often with reference to sense b). 

* 75 * Johnson P ambit r No. 187 f 3 She stood awhile to 
gaze upon the departing vessel. 1855 Mac aui ay Hist. Eng. 
III. 57 The opposite streams of entering and departing 
courtiers. 1875 Jowi n Plato (ed. 2)111. 15s Reflecting 
the departing glory of Hellas. x8.. Turing Hymn * The 
Radiant morn \ The shadows of departing day. 
b. Dying. 

1603 Knolles Hist . Turks (1638) 331 It is the only sacrifice 
that my old departing ^host dcsireth of thee. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Medit. 4 Voios, Passing-brll (1851) 87 It calls us . . to our 
prayers, for the departing soul. 1848 Macaulay Hist. /• ttg 
lb 183 While the prayer for the departing was read at lux 
bedside. 

+ Depa’rtingly, adv. Obs. rare., [f. prcc. + 
-ly In a divided manner ; separately. 

xx88 Wyclif Num. x. 7 Symplc cry of trumpis schal be, 
ana thei schulcn not soune departyngli [138* not stownd- 
mccl ; Vulg, non concise ululabunt). 

t Depa rtiaing, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. [? from a 
vb. deparlise (cf. OF . depart is sement, depart is sen r), 
or ? corruption of departison .] Taitition. 

1478 Ad. A ttd it. 86 (Jam.) The said breve of depending of 
the said half landis of Blith. x480.de/. Dorn. Cone. 66 (ibid.) 
The divisioune & departising made, .the xx day of Julij. 

t Depa rtison. Obs. In 5 -ysoun, -own, -on, 
•iaonne ; also 5-6 departson. [a. OF. departison , 
f, diparlcr , after parti son :—L. J>artition-cm, n. of 
action from patitrt to divide. J liarher form of 
Departition. 

1 . Division into parts ; distribution, partition. 

X444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 217 Make a departyxoun Of 
ther tresours to folk in indigence, c 1450 Mirour Saluacieun 
4176 And taken hire hall his kyngdomc be twypart dc- 
paitixonne. 

2 . Separation. 

c X440 Lydg. Secrees 29 Thou must first Conceyven . . un- 
kouth divyxion, Watir from Eyr by a dysseuerance, And 
ffvr from Eyr by a departyson. 

3 . Departure ; transf. decease. 

c 1450 Loneliui Grail xliii, 423 Aftyr here deth and de- 
partysown. c X475 Partenay 104 At thcr departson had 
thaygret dolour. 

+ Departition (d/pajti’pn). Obs. Also 5 
•yoyon, -iayon, 6 -ysion, -icion. [n. of action 
f. Depart v. f on L. analogies; cf. L. paititio , 
dispertitio , f. partlre , disport t re. The earlier form, 
from OF., was Departison, of which this may be 
considered an adaptation to the Latin type.] 

1 . Distribution, partition ; »prcc. 1. 

? c 1J3Q in Pol. Pel. «y L. Poems (1866) 33 Peraventure the! 
seke departyxion of ther heritage. 

2 . Separation ; severance. 

C1400 Test. Loirs III. (1560) 294/1 The same law that 
joyneth by wedlocke . . yeveth libel of departicion bycause 
of devorse. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 111. xxv, Now hast thou 
made a depart isy on Of vs that were by hole affection Yknyt 
in one. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xm. vii, Hit shall greue 
me ryghte sore the departycyon of this fclauship. 

3 . Departure. 

1470-85 Malory A rthur ix. xxxvi, Ye putte vpon me that 
I ahold Ben cause of his departycyon. 

Demrtltor (dipajt8i*t^). ran. [Agent-n. 
from Depart v. with L. suffix ; cf. L. partitor , 
dispertitor.] One who divides or distributes. 


*884 J. Payne jwot Nights IX. t ^8, 1 called in a dcpai- 
titor from the Cadi's Court and he divided amongst us the 
money, 

Departiianise ; see Dk- II. i. 

Dapartmant (d/'pautment), sb. Also 5 de- 
partement. [MK. a. F. dipartemcnt (12th* c. in 
[ Hutzf.) «- l*r. departe department, It. diparte - 
mento, a Romanic dcriv. ol depart itr, F. dipart t r: 
see Depart v. and -mknt. 

The senses In I fiom OF. were apparently obsolete before 
those in II were intioduccd from modern French. 1 
1 1 . The action of departing. Obs. 

+ 1 . « Departure, in various senses : a. separa- 
tion; b. going away, leave taking, withdtawal ; 

0. decease. 

c 1450 Mb our Saluacioun x8oo Yt we come to thi joys 
with out department, c 1477 Caxton Jason 65 Alas lason 
. . prolongs ye and t.iryc your department, c 1500 Mclustne 
07 riianne he toke Icue of them and they v^eie soiowfull of 
thciic departement. X57* I. ament. Lady Scotland in .S« . 
Poems j6/A ( . II 250 Befoir her last depart merit 1586 

A. Day Eng Seiretary 1. (16^5) 87 By meancs whcieofgiew 
this . . unkindc department hetweene us. 16*4 Woiion 
A t chit. 11673) 61 Our Sight is not well contented uilh those 
Midden departments from one extienm to another, a 1677 
Baknow BTa.u 686)11 . j8 2 ’1 he stpei.it ion, department ana 
absence of the soul from the body. 

t 2 . Division, paitilion, distribution. (>bs. 

*677 Gale Crt. Gentiles w. 18 Making the distributions 
and departments of bis layes. 

II. 3 . * Separate allotment; piovincc or busi- 
ness assigned to a particular person * (J. ; hence in 
wider application ; A separate division or pait of a 
complex whole or organized system, esp. of activi- 
ties or studies ; a branch, province. 

(Johnson, 1755, calls it *u From li term ’.1 
a X735 Arhii'I MNor (J.), The Roman fleet* .. had their 
severaT.stations and department*;. 1764 Fooik Patron 11. 
Wks. 1799 1. 349 The highest p»uh of perfection in every 
dcpaitmcnt of writing but one —the dramatic. x$5» (». 
Dow nfs Lett. Cent. Countries I. 528 Am«»ng the professors 
. .Messrs. Gautier and Picot.whosc departments aie severally 
astronomy and history. *856 Sik B Hhowf Psychol. Iny 

1. v. 173 Hitherto, little progress lias been made in this 
dcpaitmcnt of knowledge. 1883 A atute 17 May s6lo judge 

whether the co-operation of scientific men wimlil have ten- 
dered the English dcpaitmcnt moic instructive than it is. 

b. spec. One of the separate divisions or branches 
of state or municipal administration. 

In the U.S. the word is used in the title* of the great 
branches of administiation, of which thete are eight, the 
Departments {Debts ) oj State (orig. Tofetgn A Jans), 
I Var, Treasury , Navy, Post office. Justice, Interior, and 
Agriculture. The Dept, of L abon ns Buboidinate to that 
of the Interior. 

In Great Britain, the great departments of State arc not so 
named titulaily, blit t lie word is used in naming subdivixion* 
or branches of thrse, e g the Ea< toiy Dept., and Prisons 
Dept, of the Home Office, and for certain other branches of 
administration as the Paymaster General’s Dept ., . *>< icnce 
and Art Dept., Exchequer and Audit Dept., etc. ; also in 
the Gas, Water, E let trie Lighting, Tf amways, and other 
Departments of a municipal Coiporation. 

*7^9 Junius Lett. i. 3 Only mark how the principal de- 
partments of the State are bestowed. *791 Washington 
Writ. (1802) XII. 81 Statements from the proper depart- 
ment [of tne United States J will . . apprize you of the exact 
result. . 1863 11. C«>x Instit Prcf. 7 A gcncial account of 
the British Government, of the power* and prai tree of its 
several departments. Ibid. ttt. vii. 696 The regulation of 
other departments subordinate to the Treasury. 1890 M. 
Townsi nd U. S. 274 The Department of State was esta- 
blished by Act of ConKfcs* July 27, 1789, which act deno. 
nunated it as the Department of Foreign Affairs. 189* A. 

B. Hart Form, of Union 144 In establishing the Treasury 
Department a strong effort was made to create a Secietary 
of tire Ticasury as an agent of Congress. 

4 . One of the districts into which France is divided 
for administrative purposes, and which were sub- 
stituted for the old piovinccs in 1790. Also ap- 
plied to administrative divisions in some other 
countries. 

179* Explan. N no Terms in Ann. Peg. p. xv, Depart - 
ments, the general divisions of France. 1703 (Objections to 
War Examined 15 Its States broken up and converted into 
French Departments. *8 ax W. Scalping Italy * It. 1st. 
IIL 38* Coisica..i* still a provime of that kingdom 
(France]. It forms a department, called by its own name 
1850 Jki iison Brittany xvi. 253 Situated on the confluence 
of the lie and the Vilaine, from whence the modern dcpait- 
ment derive* its name. 

b. A part, portion, section, region, rare. 

185* Ht. Martinf.au Demeiara i. 2 In the richest regions 
of this department of the globe. 

Depa*rtment, v . nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] 
tram. To divide into departments, or branches, 

*885 Miss Braddon Wyllard's Weird III. 261 Everything 
was to be classified, dcparlmented. Organisation was to be 
the leading note. 

Departmental (d/pajtmcnt&l), a. [ad. mod, 
F. departmental : see prec. &b. and -AL.J 
1 . Of or pertaining to a French Department, 
xypt Mackintosh Vmd. Gallicae Wks. 1846 IIL in The 
senes of three elections was still preserved for the choice of 
Departmental Administrator*. 18 6a Fraser's Mag. July 
128 The municipal and departmental archives ana public 
libraries in France. 

b. gen. Of or pertaining to a particular district 
or region. 

*WJ E. Clood in Knowledge xs June 352 '2 Indra . . god 
of the bright sky . . a departmental or tribal deity. 
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7 . To be in suspense or undetermined, bewailing 
for settlement (as an action at law, a bill in parlia- 
ment, an appointment, ctc.\ (Usually in pres, 
pple. «* pending : see also Depending ///. a 5 ) 
c $430 Lydg. Story of / htbes in. <R.), The futall chance 
Of life and death rDpuulcth in balance. 101-3 Act 24 
Hen, VI ll, c u D Lurry matter, cause, and contention 
nowe dependvnge before any of the sayde archebishops. 
c 1575 Lor, Bf. St. A mi tots 131 ( Sattr . Poems Reform.) 
Derails St. Androis then depcndit, To heich promotione he 
pretendit. 163a Star 1 hamb. Cases (Camden) 123 'The same 
demurrer hath been on both sides often argued, and now 
depends readie for the Judgement of V* Court. 1765 T. 
jfiuic hinsos //at. Mass I. 1B5 Whilst these disputes, .were 
depending, the. Indians made attacks. <11859 Macaulay 
Hist. l- up. V 480 Dills of supply v\ ere still depending. 1883 
faro Rt forts 11 ( y ) DcikIi Div, 55 9 The resolution was filed 
in the couit in wluth the bankruptcy was depending. 

t 8. To be icndy or preparing to come on ; to 
impend, to be imminent. Obs . 

171a Swn r City Shower 3 While rain depends, the pensive 
« at gives o’er Her fiolicks. 1719 Dr. Fok C rusoe 1. xii. (1858) 
184, I had not the l«‘ast notion of any such thing depending, 
01 the least supposition of it being possible 
f 0 . To have a leaning, {ill. penchant.) Obs. rare, 
t 1586 Let. Earle Leycester \ $ It might then l»c suspected, 
in icspcct of the disposition of such as depend that way. 

t Depe nd, v.~ rare. [ad. L . defend f re to pay 
down or away, spend, expend, f. IJk- I. i, 2 + 
pendfre to weigh, pay Cf. Dispend.] leans. To 
expend, spend. 

1607 Barley - 1 Iren he (1877) ,a To whom Dame Nature lent 
so rich a poll, That all her glory on her was depended. 

Dependable (d/pu’ndab’l), a. Also -ible. 
[f. Depend v . + - AULK.] That may be depended 
on ; trust worthy, reliable. 

1735 Porte Let to Cay xx i. Wks. (1717) VI. 186 That dcsiic 
was, to fix and preset vc a few lasting, dependable friendships. 
1840 IlhKbcin L less. (1857) 92 Calculations, with more 
dependable data. 1841 Murray's Handbk. A”. Italy yi I.c 
Quattro Na/ioni, good ami reasonable, and kept by very 
dependable people 1864 Sir F. Paioranf Noun. «y l ug, 
IV. 64a Klainbaid was thoroughly dependable. 1880 Dost) 
Carpi- nur Permanent Lie at. Rehg. Introd. 10 We ha\e 
dejiendable material on which to base our stud). 

Hence Depandableness ; Depe ndably adv. 

18 60 PusKV Min Profit. 554 Alexander saw and impressed 
Upon his successors the deperuhhleness of the Jewish people. 
i86» Mrs. L’aklylf, Lett. III. 111 The accounts I get of 
Mr C. frotn himself and (»t ill more dependably) from my 
housemaid, 1874 Miss Mulock My Mother 4 / xi, One 
of his characteristics was exceeding punctuality and depend- 
ablcncss. 

Dependant, -dent (dfpc-ndSnu, sb. [a. F. 

dependant adj. and sb., properly pr. pple. ol df- 
fendrt to Depend. From the 1 8th c. often (like 
the adj.) spelt dependent , after L. (both forms being 
entered by Johnson); but the spelling - ant still 
predominates in the sb. : cf. defendant , assistant. 

*755 Johnson Pref. to Put,, Some words, such ax de- 
fendant. defenden t ; defendant e, defendant c , vary their 
final syllable, us one or another language is present to the 
writer.) 

f 1 . .Something subordinate^ attached or belong- 
ing to something else ; a subordinate part, appur- 
tenance, dependency. Obs. 

*5*3 1 . 1). Hi knkrs Froiss. I. clxxvii. (R.), The Frenchemm 
. Jeinaunded. to haue the sygnorie of Guy*nes. .and all 
the landcs of Fioytcn, and the dependuntes of Guysnex vnto 
the lymyttes of the water of Grauelyng. 1508 Hall Citron. 
98 With all imillentes, circumstaunccs, dependentes, or 
connexes, 1643 Prynnf. Treachery of Faftsis t. 32 (R ) The 
pat li.iment, .repealed this parliament of at R. 1 1 . with all 
its circumstances and dependents. t?i6 Lwnd (las. No. 
5425/9 ’1 he Lease for the Copper- Works, with its Depend- 
ants. 17*1 Bradi fy U 'As. Nature 32 Monsieur de Reaumur 
. discover'd certain Farts which might reasonably be 
esteem'd Dependants of Flowers. 1837 F. Cooper Recoil. 
Eurofc I. 174 [Versailles] was a mere dependant of the 
crown. 

2 . A person who depends on another for support, 
position, etc. ; a letainer, attendant, subordinate, 
servant. 

1588 Shaks /,. /,. A. 111. ». 114 The best ward of mine 
honours is rewarding my dependants. 163a Liritoow Trav, 

1 j8, I demanded our dependant, wli.it was to pay? 1647 
Clarendon Hist . Reb. 1. (1841) 5/1 Almost all of his own 
numeious family and dependants. 1750 Johnson R ambit r 
No 38 P 8 An error almost univcisal among those that ion- 
verse much with dependents. 175a ibid. No. 190 p 7 
Convinced that a dependant could not easily be made a 
friend. 1786 Bi’rkk W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 105 Her 
female dependants, friends, and servants. 1830 D' Israeli 
Chas . /, III. v. 76 Such a personage as Laud is doomed to 
have dependents, and not fririuls. 1855 Maiauiay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 55 Other people could provide for their dependant*, 
1858 Froudk Hist. Eng. III. xni. 1 18 The gentry were sur- 
rounded by dependents. qv hi r Plato (ed. 2) I. 309 

A poor dependant of the family. 

Dependence (d/pendthisL Forms: 6 -aunoe, 
6-y -ance, 7- -enoe. [a. F. d/pendancc (15th c. 
in Littrc, in 14th c. despondence , Oresmc), f, depen- 
dant : see prec. ami -ance. Like Dependent a , 
subset], assimilated to the L. type, the form in 
-ance being rare after 1 800.] 

+ L The action of hanging down ; cotter, some- 
thing that hangs down. Obs. rare. 

1697 Drydrn Virg Gcot^, iv. 806 Like a large Clustei of 
black Grapes they show, And make a large dcpcndance from 
the Dough. 


2 . The relation of having existence hanging 
upon, or conditioned by, the existence of some- 
thing else ; the fact of depending upon something 
else. 

1605 Vers teg an Pec. Intel!. 11.(1628)27 Words, .that xeeme 
to bane dcpcndance on the Latin. 1613 J. Salkeld Treat. 
Angels 5 Without beginning or dependence of any other 
cause. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Lf. 1. xi. 45 There was no 
naturall dcpcndance of the event upon the slgne. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 1 96, I dare not xupj>ose there was any dependence 
between the mcdiein and disease. 17JU Edwards Freed. 
Will 1. i\. 33 The Dependence and Connection between 
Acts of Volition or Choice, and their Causes, i860 Tyndall 
Clac. 1 xxvii. 199 The chain of dependence which runs 
throughout creation. 1864 Bowen Logic x. 348 That which 
tomes next it in the order of dependence. 

t b. Connexion of successively dependent parts ; 
logical sequence. Obs. (or merged in prcc.). 

a 1535 M° kk Wks. 61 1 (R ) Hys woordes .he so dark and 
so intuked of puipose withoutc any dependent e or order. 
1638 Sir T. Hfkdlrt Trav. (cd. 2) 236 The Father next, 
and ax they are in blood the other follow in n just depend- 
ance ; the rc*t promiscuously. 1681-6 J Sum Chr. Life 
(1747) III. 252 The Discout sc, .from Verse to Verse runs all 
along in a close and continued Dtpendancc. 

i* o. In wider sense : Relation, connexion (cf. 
Depend 2 b). Obs. 

a 1623 Acsiin Medit. (1615) 226 As their [St. Philip and 
St ikirlholomcw] being of that Society of the r l welve 
hindred them not fiom being of the great Societie the 
Church ; so their other 1 )epenclnntex, as being of the Church, 
or bring of the .seventy, or being married men ..hindred 
them not from being of the Twelve. 

3 . The 1 elation of anything subordinate to that 
from which it holds, or derives support, etc.; the 
condition of a dependant; subjection, suboidina- 
tion. (Opp. to independent e.) 

1614 Rai.ek.ii /list. World ill. 72 Those two great Cities, 
Athens and Spatta, upon which all the rest had most 
dependant c. 1660 R. t okk Power Cf Sub/. 147 How far the 
Dritanick Churches were fiom any dependence uj>on the 
Church of Rome. 1699 Beniiky Thai 488 A dcpcndance 
upon the most Brutal of Tyrants. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 1 01 p 4, I lit ed in all the luxury of affluence without 
t.\ pence or dependence. 1765 Blacks! one Comm. Introd. 
§4. n>i Dependence being very little else, but an obligation to 
conform to the will or law of that sujjenor person or state, 
upon which the inferior depends. 1874 Grli n /short Hist. 
viii. $ 2. 469 'lo ficc the Crown from its dcj>enderice on the 
Pailiamcnt. 1886 Sn*vtNsoN Kidnapped x viii. 172 The 
other four were equally in the Duke’s dcpcndance. 

•j* 4 . cotter. 'That which is subordinate to, con- 
nected with, or belonging to, something else ; an 
appurtenance, connexion, dependency. Obs. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. IT If c. 25 To committe the state of his 
said manage, with all the circumstances and dependaunre 
thereof vnto the prelates. 1581 Saule Tacitus Hist. ill. ! 
xiii. (1591) X22 As though eight Legions were to be the dc- 
pendancc of one nauy. 1601 Hot land Pliny I. 1 27 The 
great riuer Influx . . issucth out of a pari or dcpcndance of 
the hill Caucasus. 1794 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 54 Coblentz, 
a dependence of the electorate of Meulz. 

t b. A body of dependants or subordinates ; a j 
retinue. (Usually - ance ,) Obs. 

1606 Ford Honor Tri. xo Deseruing to be beloucd ; of ; 
wboine ? Of popular opinion or unstable vulgar dcpcndanccs? 
1631 Weevkr Arte. Lun. Mon, 273 He feasted .two kings, 
two Queenes, with their dependauces, 700. messe of nicatc 
scarce .seruing for the first dinner. 1638 Rawlly tr. Bacon's 
Life Death \ 1650) 19 A numerous Family, a great Retinue, 
and Dcpcndance, 169a Sooth Serm. (1697) l. 33 Encumbrcd 
with Dependances, throng’d and surrounded with Peti- 
tioners. 

6 . The condition of resting in faith or expectation 
(upon something); reliance; assured confidence 
or trust. 

16x7 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1632) 530 Faithful dcpcndance 
vpon the providence .. of God. 1754 Hist. ]«j». I^ndy 
Pistiru tion II. 10 Thoroughly .sensible what little de- 
pendence I ought to make on my own strength. 1763 Eliz. 
Carter Mem. etc. (1816) 1 . 295 'lhe waters, I shall continue 
drinking, without inuth Uependance of gelling better. x8ox 
Ciahkiflli Mpst. Hush. II. 205 There was no depcndancc 
to be placed in the word of a woman who [etc ]. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 68 It is the only branch of divination worthy 
of dependant*. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 19 Living . . 
in dependence on the will of God. 

b. transf That on which one relies or may rely; 
object of reliance or trust ; resource. ? Obs. 

*754 Richardson Crandison IV. v. 44 Your honour, your 
piety, arc my just dependence, 1803 Wellington in Owen 
Pesf. 784 The seamen from the East India fleet were the 
only or principal dependence for manning the navy. 18*7 
J. F. CoorrR Prairie II. iv. 59 Take the Lord for your tlc- 
pendance. 

1 0 . Reliableness, trustworthiness. Obs. rare. 

175a Hume -Ew. .$■ Treat. (1777) I, 23 So little dcpcndance 
has this affair. 1790-18x1 W. Combf. Devil on Two Sticks 
(1817) VI. 44 The philosophy of poets .. is not of very 
sterling dependence 

0 . 1 he condition of waiting for settlement ; 
pending, suspense. (Now only in legal use.) 

1605 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 4 Dec. (Jam, Suppl.\ That anes | 
the actioune may be put under cfependance befoir onie 
parliament. 1679-1714 Bi hnlt Hist . Re/., After a long 
dcpcndance it might end as the former had done. x8x6 1 
Smti ley Let. in Dowden I^tfe II 8 Engagements con- j 
traded during the dependence of the late negotiation. i86x [ 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot , Depending Act son, an action is 
held to be in dependence frum the moment of the citation, j 
until the final decision of the House of Lords. 1874 Act 
37- 8 Viet. c. 94 $ 68 Nothing herein contained shall affect 
any action now in dependence. 1 


f b. A quarrel or affair of honour * depending * 
or awaiting settlement. Obs. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev, Man in Hum. 1. v, The bastinado I 
a most proper, and sufficient dcpcndance, warranted by the 

f ;rcat Caranza. 16x6 — Petal an Ass iv. vii, H* is friend to 
ntn, with whom I ha' the depcndance. s8aoScon Monas t. 
xxi, Let us pause for the space of one venue, until I give you 
my opinion on this dependence. [Note. Dependence , a phrase 
among the brethren of the sword for an existing quarrel ] 

Dependency (d/pe’ndlnsi). Also 6-7 -encie ; 
6 -anoye, 7 -anoie, 7-9 -ancy. [f. as prcc. : see 

-ANCY, -ENCY.] 

1 . The condition of being dependent ; the relation 
of a thing to that by which it is conditioned ; con- 
tingent logical or causal connexion ; «■ prec. 2. 

1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. (1632) 37* That dependencie 
and order, whereby the lower sustaining alw^ycs the more 
excellent [etc.]. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. v. i. 62 Such a de* 
pendancy of thing, on thing, Ax ere 1 heard in madnesse. 
*647 Sprigoe Anglia Rediv. iv. vii. (1854) 286 All threaded 
upon one string of dependency. 1748 Hartley Obsert>. Man 
i. lii. 336 The Dependency of Evidences makes the resulting 
Probability weak. 1864 Bowen Logic viii 245 In this Un- 
fig u led Syllogism . the dependency of Extension and 
Intension does not subsist. 

2 . The relation of a thing (or person) to that 
by which it is supported * state of subjection or 
subordination ; = prec. 3. 

I 1594 Hooker Ac/. Pol.x x. (161 1)26 Hauing no such depen- 
dency upon any one. X634 W. Tirw-hyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 25*, 
I have no servilo dcpendaucy upon their conceptions. 17*4 
Swift Drafter's Lett . Wks. 1755 V. 11. 64 Ready to shake 
oft’ the dependency of Ii eland upon the crown of England. 
1848 C. Bronte % Eyre xiv. (1873) 133 That you care 
whether or not adepentfent is comfortable in hia dependency. 
1856 Froudk Hist. EngA 1858)11. x. 456 They found England 
in dependency upon a foreign power ; they left it a free 
nation. 

+ 3 . Reliance; « prec. 5. Obs. rare. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.\ Their dcpendancics on him were 
diowned in thix conceit. 1617-77 Fbi.tham Resolves 1. lx. 
98 As if God. .would lead ux to a dependency on Him. 

4 . Something dependent or subordinate; a sub- 
ordinate pait ; an appurtenance, a. gen. 

1611 Speed Hist. Ct. Brit. tx. xxi. (i6«) 1004 Many de- 
pendanciex of Story had their euents in the Acts of this man. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xii. § 4 Modes I call such com- 
plex ideas, which . . are considered as dcpendancics on, or 
affections of substances. 1741 Wakuumon Div. Legal. II. 
4 The Knowledge of human Nature and its Dependencies. 
185a S. R. Maitland Ess Furious Subf. 155 A thorough 
sifting of this subject, and its dependencies. 

f D. A body of dependants ; a household estab- 
lishment. Obs. 

1615G. Sandys Trav. 61 This mans Scrra^lio. . answerable 
to his small dependancie. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 
I. ii2 The Dependencies and Relations of the Popes and 
Cardinals, do not suffer the poor Prclats to act according to 
the Dictates of Equity. vniS'K \rr Contests 0/ Nobles fCom., 
Men, who have acquired large possessions, and consequently 
dcpendancics, 

o. A dependent or subordinate place or territory; 
esp. a country or province subject to the conti ol of 
another of which it does not form an integral part. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iii. 40 The Kingdom of Poland 
and great Dutcny of Lyfflnnd, together with all their 
Dependencies. 1684-90 T. Burnet Th. Earth (J ), This 
caith, and its dependencies. 1848 Macaui ay Hist. Lng. I. 
343 Thix is that Sheffield which now, with its dependencies, 
contains a hundred and twenty thousand souls. 1864 R. A. 
Arnold Cotton Lam. 464 Thcte is a wide difference between 
a dependency and a colony. The one is held in trust, the 
other in absolute fee-simple. 

d. An appurtenance (to a dwelling-house, etc.). 
i8aa W. Irving Braceb. Hall ii. 12 To visit the stables, 
dog-kennel and other dependencies. 

+ 5 . A quarrel ‘depending* or awaiting settle- 
ment ; — prec. 6 b. Obs. 

a x6*5 Fletcher Elder Bro. v. i. The master* of depen- 
dencies, That by compounding differences ’tween others, 
Supply their own necessities, 163a Massingfr Maid of 
Hon. 1. i, Your masters of dependencies to take up A drunken 
brawl. 

f b. gen . An affair pending or awaiting settle- 
ment. Obs. rare. 

1809 W. Taylor in Robberdx Muu. II. 279 I neon sequence 
of disagreeable commercial dependencies, which I did not 
succeed in liquidating. 

Dependent (dfpe*nd£nt), a. Also 5-6 -aunt, 
6-9 -ant. [Originally dependant , a. F. dependant 
(14th c. in Hatzf.), pr. pple. of dipendre to hang 
down, depend : from the 16th c. often assimilated 
to L. dcpendent-em } and now usually so spelt, the 
form in -ant being almost obs. in the adj., though 
retained in the sb., q.v.] 

1 . Hanging down, pendent. 

c 1410 Ballad on Husb. 111. 1060 So thai be wombed wel, 
dependannt, syde, That likely is for greet and mighty stoorc. 
1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uflondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. lxxii, 
Witn glistering eyes & side dependaunt beard. 1591 
Greene Maidens Dreamt xxviii, Mourning locks depen- 
dant. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog, I. 578 A regular rock, from 
the upper part of which are dependent many excrescences. 
1880 C. & F. Darwin Movtm. Pi. xa8 [The leaves] partially 
assume their nocturnal dependent position. 

2. That depends on something else ; having its 
existence contingent on, or conditioned by, the 
existence of something else. 

*594 Hooker Keel. Pol. t. viii. (16x1) 20 On these two 
generall beads . . all other specialties are dependent. 16*3 
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Cocker am, Dependant. which hanseth vpon another thing. 
1 664 Power Exp. Philo*, w. soa Effects dependent on the 
~ , 1707 Norris Treat. Humility \\ i. 77 Acre*- 


707 Nor 

ture is a dependent Doing, that is, it is essential to a creature 


same.. Causes. 

lent being, 

to depend upon the author of its being. 1890 M«Cosm Div, 
Govt . 1. i. (1874) xz Animal life, again, is dependent on 
vegetable life, and vegetable life is dependent on the soil 
and atmosphere. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. a) I. a6s All 
things in nature are dependent on one another, 
t D. Annexed, appertaining. Ohs. 

X574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 62 b, The reversion that Is de. 
pendaunt unto the same franketenement is severed from the 
Jointure. 

8. That depends or has to rely on something else 
for support, supply, or what is needed. 

a 164s W. Cartwright Commend. Verses in Fletcher* s 
Whs.. Whose wretched genius, and dependent fires But to 
their benefactors' dole aspires. 174a Young Nt. 7 'k. iii. 448 
Life makes the soul dependent on the dust. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcuffe Rom. Forest ii, She found herself wholly depen- 
dent upon strangers. 1865 Tkollokr Belton Est . xxvii. 333 
It was ner destiny to be dependent on charity. 1874 Gkei n 
Short Hist . ii. 8 6. 93 The vast estates, .were granted out to 
new men dependent on royal favour. 

4 . Attached in a relation of subordination ; sub- 
ordinate, subject ; opp. to independent. 

x6x6 Brent tr. Sarfiis Count. Trent (1676) 574 One 
Bishop instituted by Christ, and the others not to nave any 
authority but dependant fiom him. 1604 Fishfr in F. While 
Kepi. hisher \ 37 Mediators subordinate vnto, and dependent 
of Christ 1654 tr. Sc mi cry's Curia Poltt. 93 Sovcraigncs 
are not subordinate and dependant to them [the Lawrs]. 
1726 Adi>. Copt. R. Boyle 364 The Assembly meet here, 
which is in the nuture of a dependant Parliament. 18*9 I. 
Taylor Enthus. vii. 178 i’hc temper of mind which is proper 
to a dependant and subordinate agent. 1863 Bright Sp 
A mer, «6 Mar., They ceased to be dependent colonics of 
England. 

D. Math. Dependent variable', one whose varia- 
tion depends on that of another variable (the inde- 
pendent variable ). 

185a Todiiunirr Diff. Calc, i, A dependent variable, is a 
quantity the value of which is determined as soon as that 
of some independent variable is known. 

•|*6. Impending. Obs. 1 are. 

1606 Shahs, Tr. 4- O. 11. iii. ai That me thinlces is the 
curse dependant on those that warre for a placket. 

t Depende ntial, a. Obs. [f. mcd.L. depen- 
dents dependence 4* -al : cf. confidential .] Relating 
to, or of the nature of, dependence. 

1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 14 God doth it to exercise 
a dependentiall faith upon God. 

Dependency (dfpe*ndentli), adv. [f. Depen- 
dent a. -f -LY 2 .J In a dependent manner ; in a 
way depending on something. 

1648 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. tn.xxv. 178 These, .act but 
dependant! v on their formes. 1677 Hale Prim . Orig. Man. 
I. iii. 7 3 Whether there be an utter impossibility of any 
material Being to be either independently or dependency 
eternal. *793 Beattie Moral Sc. i. i. 8 3 (R ) If we affirm 
. . relatively, conditionally, or dependency on something 
else, it is the subjunctive. 

Depender (d/be'ndw). Also 6-7 Sc. -ar. [f. 
Depend z/.i + -kr *.] 
f 1 . A dependant. Chiefly Sc. Obs. 
c 1585 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chton. Scot . (1728) 8 Through 
the vain flattery of his dependers. 1577-95 Deter . Isles 
ScotL in Skene Celtic ScotL iii. App. 438 Anc dependar on 
the Clan Donald, a *639 Spgttiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. in. 
(1677) 186 Being all vassals and dependers of Huntley. 1714 
Swift Poems. A Riddle , I'm but a meer Depender still : 
An humble Hanger-on at best. 1706-31 Tinoal Rapin' s 
Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvii. 78 He drew together a number 
of Lords of his Dependers. 

2 . One who depends or relies on something, rare. 
x6ix Shake. Cvmb. 1. v. 58 To be depender on a thing 
that leancs. 1017 Hieron Wks. II. 306 Art thou a eon- 
tinuall depender vpon teaching! 18*7 Examiner 470/a 
A set of puny dependers upon a British soldiery. 
Dependible, var. of Dependable. 
Depending, vbl. $b . rare. [f. Depend v.l + 
-ing L In sense a, perh. a subst. use of the ptl. a.] 

1 . The action of the verb Depend ; dependence ; 
in quot. + waiting, suspense (see Depend v . 1 6, 7). 

1 6x6 B. J onson Epigr., To William Roe , Delay is bad, 
doubt worse, depending worst. 

2 . Something depending on or belonging to 
something else ; an appurtenance ; «= Dependence 
4, Dependency 4 a. Obs . 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. x8x Conclusion of this dep. 
penainge of kenincc of the see. 164a in Rushw. Hist. Colt. 
111. (1602) I. 665 The said Commissions or Writs, with all 
their Dependings and Circumstances. 

Depending (d/pcndii)), ppl. a. (prep.) [f. De- 
pend V .! + -ING ®.] 

A. adj. That depends : see the verb. 

1 . Hanging or inclining downwards ; pendent, 

1735 Somerville Chase iii. 441 To raise the sfope Depend* 

ing Road. 3758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Snrg. (vrp) 53 To 
prevent the Bus from lodging in the most depending Part. 
1810 Wiffbm A onian Hoursy 1820) 30 Locked in the twilight 
of depending boughs, i860 Gosse Rom. Ned. II ist. 176 One 
or two depending vines. 

2 . That depends on something else ; contingent, 
conditioned, etc. ; dependent. 

Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 446 A number of 
depending circumstances distinctly and advantageously ar- 
ranged. 

fB, Subordinate, dependent, subject. Obs. 

1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 37 [Persons] of a mean depend- 
ing Condition. 1735 Berkeley Querist 8 419 Either lung* 
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dom or republic, depending or independent, free or en* 
slaved, 

1 4 . Relying, trusting. ? Obs. 

1746-7 Hrrvey Msdit. (1818) 111 A lesson of heaven- 
depending faith, 1809 E. Bather Serm. 11. 372 A praying, 
waiting, depending frame of mind. 

5 . Awaiting settlement, pending. 

X679 Hist. Jetzer 34 To hear and determine the depending 
cause. 1754 Krskine Print, Sc. Law (1809) 35 Letters 01 
diligence, .granted in a depending process. 

a. prep. [Originally the pies. ppic. agreeing with 
the sb. in absolute construction, ns in L. pendente 
life ; cf. during , notwithstanding . ] During the 
continuance or dependence of ; pending. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. /'//, l. 31 rream., Knyghthotlc . . re- 
ceyved, eny tyme dependyng tne scid actions or suetys, shall 
abate the wnltes. 160s Fui uicckk ia / I't. Parali. 61 The 
plaiutife is put out of scruice depending the plea. 

Dependingly, adv. rare . [f. Depending a. 
4- -LY 2 .] In a depending or dependent manner; 
with dependence on some person or thing. 

i6« Gurnall C hr. in Arm. xi. | 5 (1669) *00/1 Walk de- 
pendingly on God. 1676-7 Halu Contempt. 11. On Lord's 
Prayer ( K.), I will use it thankfully, and nevertheless de- 
pendingly. 

t Depe'nsion, Obs . rare ~ °. [ad. L. depen- 
sion-em expenditure, f. dcpcndHre to spend, expend.] 
1656 Biount Glossogr , , Depension ( depensio ), a weighing, 
a paying of money. 

Depeople (d/p/pT), V. arch. [ad. F. diptuple-r 
(1364 in Hatzf.), despeupltr (1611 Cotgr.) ; after 
people. Sec De* I. 6, and cf. Dispeople, Depopu- 
late.] trans . To depnve of people, destroy the 
people of, depopulate. 

c *6xt Chapman Iliad xix. 146 Achilles in first fight dc* 
peopling enemies. 1615 — Odyss. ix. 75, 1 dcproplcd it, 
Slew all the men, and did their wives remit. *848 L yiion 
Harold (1862) 297 The town, awed and depeoplcd, sub- 
mitted to flame and to sword. 

t Depe rdit, -ite, a. and sb. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. L. depcrdit-us t - urn , corrupt, abandoned, pa. 
pple. of dtperdtfre to destroy, ruin, lose, f. De- I. 3 
4- perd/fre to destroy, lose.] 

A. adj. Lost, abandoned, involved in ruin or 
perdition, 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. ill. 198 Such miscreants, 
and deperdite wretches as they proved. 1642 — Bk. Con- 
science 7 Some notable deperdite wretch. 

B. sb. Something lost or perished. 

xBoa Palky Nat. Theoi. v. | 4 (181a) 58 No reason, .why, 
if these deperdits ever existed, they have now disappeared. 

Hence Deprrdltaly adv. 

1608 J. King Serm. 5 Nov. *7 The most . . dcperditcly 
wicked of all others. 

Deperdition (dxpwdi’Jon). Now rare. [a. 
F. deperdition (Parc 16th c ), n. of action from L. 
deperdtfn : see prec.] Loss, waste, destruction by 
wasting away. 

1607 J. King Serm. Nov. 31 Wherin was prodilion, per. 
dition, deperdition, al congested and heaiied vp in on. c 1645 
Howell Lett . I. I. xxxi, The old [flesn] by continunl dc- 
perdition. .evapoiating still out of us. 1646 Sir T. Brownk 
Pseud. EO. 11. v. 86 It may be unjust to deny all cffieacio of 
gold, in the non-omission of weight, or deperdition of any 
ponderous particles. 1795 tr. M nciers fragments II. 63 
At its horrid deperdition every citircn is alarmed. 1881 A n- 
nthilation 6 Alas ! who will henceforth be afraid of sin, if it 
only, .end in painless deperdition 7 

Deperition (d/peri’fdn). rare. [n. of action 
f. L. depen re to perish, be lost utterly, f. De- I. 3 
4 - perire to perish.] Perishing, total wasting away. 
1793 Earl ok Buchan Anon. Ess. (1812) 363 That all 
nature was in a constant state of deperition and renovation. 
1808 Bkntham Ac. Reform 76 Deperition of necessary evi. 
dence, deperition of the matter of wealth, in the hands of 
the adverse party . . deperition vix. with reference to the 
party in the right — by dissipation, by concealment. 

t Depe'rpeyl, v. Obs. [a. OF. deparpeillier 9 
desp- t to disperse.] =*DiaPAitFLE, to scatter. 

13.. Hamfoi.r Psalter fxliv. n] xliii. 13 In genge )>ou 
scatird [MS. S. deperpeyld] vs. 

DepeTSonalise, v. [f. De- II. i 4* Pekhon- 
aljzk.] trans. To deprive of personality; to make, 
or regard as, no longer personal. 

18 66 Lowell Biglorv P. Introd,, He would have enabled 
me. .to depersonalize myself into a vicarious egotism. 1889 
W. S. Lilly Century of Revol. 170 An artificial mechanism, 
which destroys individuality and depersonalises man. 

t DepeTsonate. v . Obs. [f. De- ii. i 4- 
Pebson 4 - -ate 5 . Cf. med.L. dlpersonare - disper- 
sthtare.] trans. To deprive of the status of a person 
or of personal rights. 

1676 R. Dixon 7W Test. 336 A Bond-man, a Slave, .being 
wholly decapitated and depersonated from the common con- 
dition of a humane person. 

Depe rsonize, v. [De- II. 1 4- Person 4- -ize.] 
^ Depersonalize. 

1888 F. H. Stoddard in Andover Rev. Oct., The one 
aims to visualize the ideal, the other to depersonuc the God 
conception itself. 

Deperte, obs. form of Depart. 
t Depe*rtible, a. Obs. [f. as if from L. vb. 
*deperttre — dispertire to divide, distribute 4* -blk. 
The prefix follows F. eUpartir , Eng. Depart.] 
Capable of being divided into parts ; divisible. 

xo*6 Bacon Sylva | 857 Some Bodies have a . . more 
Depcrtible Nature than others; As we see it evident in 


Colouration; For a small Quantity of Saffron will Tinct 
more then a very great Quantity of Biasi! or Wine. 

Depesche, var. of Dkpeach, Obs. 

t Depo*st*r f v, Obs. [a. Oh. dipiwtier, 
despestrer (13-14^ c. in Hatzf.), mod. depot a, 
in same sense, f. dd- t dis- (Din-) 4* festrer in cm- 
pesticri sec Empestku, Pkstkh.] reft. To dis 
entangle or rid oneself {from). 

1685 Lotion tr. Montaigne I. 449 Olio vico . . so deeply 
rooted in u% that 1 dare not deieiminc whether any one 
ever clearly depestred himself fiom it or no. 

Depexer (de pftoj). Building. Also depreter. 
[Derivation obscure. 

It looks like a formation oil.. de und Petra stone ; possibly 
from a mcd. I., dipet rare to dress with stone. In that case 
depreter is an erroneous forin.J iSce quots.) 

285a Brels Gloss., Depieter or Depeter , plastering done 
to icprcscnt tooled stone. It is first prickea tip and floated 
the same as for set or stucco, and small stones are then 
forced on dry from a ho.ird *876 Notes on Building ( onstr. 
(Rivmgton) II. 409 Dcpcter consists of a pricked ui> coat 
(of jflastci J with small stones pressed in while it is sou, so as 
to pioduce a rough surface. 1886 Seddon Builder's ll oik 
248 Depeter, is somewhat similai to lough casting, except 
that small stones are picssed dry into ihe soft phistrr hy 
means of a hoard, /bid . , Deprrtt r , is a tci m somctirnts used 
to denote plaster finished in imitation of tooled stone. 

tDepe z, v. Obs. rare “°. [f. L. di-pex - 9 ppl. 

stem oi dipccttrc to comb down.J To comb down. 

1623 Cock eh am, ])*pex, to kunb. [1644 Ridiculed in 
Vinoex Anglic us : sec <juot. % v. Dlpust. 1 

Dephoazance, dephezauuoe, obs. ff. De* 
feasance. 

*55® in Vicar/s Anat. (18881 App. v. 183 Withoute eny 
maner of vse, comhuon or dephezaunce. 

Dephilosophize : hce De- II. 1. 

tDephlegm (drflen^, v. Old Chem. [ad. 
mod.L. dtphugmdre % F . dfjlegmcr (1698 in I Intzl.) : 
see DefhlegMate.] «= Dkehlegmatk. 

1660 Boyle New. La p, Phyt. Meek. xxiv. 191 We look 
also some Spirit of Urine, caielesly enough deflegmed. 
*668 — Ess. 4* tracts^ 1669)48 We have sometimes tak« n 
of the bettor sort of Spirit of Sail, and having cniefully <!e- 
phlegm'd it [ctc.J. *683 Phil. Jians.X 111. 398 Very sit ong 
Vinegar, dephlegm 'd by freezing. 

lienee Daphleffmad, tophlegu’d ppl. a . ; Dt- 
phl«‘gnxedHBB«. 

*66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. xxx. (1682^ 114 Well 
dcphlcgm'd Spirit of Wine is mutli lighter than Water. *669 
— Hist, tnmness , I ss. 4 /'racts ugi Ihe propoitioii .. 
depends .. upon the strength of the former Liquor, and the 
dephlegmcdncss of the latter. *676 — Nno La per. 1. tu 
Phil. 7 rans. XI. 777 We gently poured on it some highly 
dephlcgm’d Spirit of Wine. 

t Dephlegmate (difle gm^t), v. Old Chem. 

I f. ppl. Mem of mcd. or mod.L. dephlegmare , f. 
)e- I. 6 4* phlegma, a. Gr. <p\lyna (^A/ypar-) 
clammy humour; see Phlegm.] trans. To flee 
(a spirit or acid) from i phlegm *or watery matter ; 
to rectify. 

1668 Bov 1 K Ess, tf Tracts (1669) 6^ Wedephlegmatcd some 
[suintsl by more frequent, and indeed tedious Kcctifu atiouv 
1686 W. Harris tr. /.emery's Chyrn (cd. a) 186 You may use 
cither a little more, ora little less, nr cording to the stiength 
of the spirit, or according ms it is more or less dephlegniatcd. 
*757 A. Cooper Distiller \. xxui. (1760) 95 This Ingredient 
cleanses and denhlegmates the Spirit considerably. *789 
J. Kkir Dut. Chem. 96/2 The contained matter must he dc- 
phlcgmatcd. 

b. fig. To rid of admixture, purify, refine. 

1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 56 The principle 
of evil himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixeu, dcphlegtnated, 
defecated evil. 

I ience Dephle'gmated ppl. a. t Dephle'gmating 

vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

1641 Frkn< k Distill, v. (1651) *15 The pure dephlegmated 
SuiriL 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 162 To know 
whether it is trucly deflegmated, or Proof-Spirit. *807 
Opie Led. Art i. (1848) 253 The ancients . . produced those 
concentrated, dephlegmated, and highly rectified personifi- 
cations of strength, activity, beauty. 

t Dephlegmation ( dfflegm^ 1 Jan ) . Old C hem. 
[n. of action Irom prec. vb. ; in mod.F. dffiegmation 
(Trevoux 1732).] The process of depnlcgmating 
a snirit or acid. 

1008 Boylr Ess . 4 Tract* (1660) 48 To separate the aqueous 
parts by Dephlegmation. 17x8 Quincy Com ft. Dtspcns. 40 
The same thing is constantly observ’d in the Dephlegmation 
of acid Spirit. 1758 Elaboratory laid Open Introd. 46 Re- 
torts must be provided for the dephlegmation. 
Dephlegmator (drflcgmrhdj). [Agent n. in 
L. form f. mod.L. dephlegmare to Defhlegmate.] 
An apparatus for dephlegmation ; a form of con- 
densing apparatus in a still. 

x6«8 S. F. Gray Operative Chemist 767 Thisdephleginator 
is formed of two broad sheets of tinned copper, soldered 
together so as to leave only 4th of an inch between them. 
18766. Kens. Mu*. Catal. No. 4376. 

t Dephlogiatic (d/ffod^rstik), a. Old Chem. 
[f. De- I. 6 4- Phix)gi«t-on + -ic: cf. Phlogistic.] 
«* Dephlogisticatkd. 

1787 Darwin in Phi/. Trans. LXXVIII. 52 Combination 
of dephlogistic and inflammable gases. 

DepUogi'StioatO'Z'. [f* De- II. 1 4 * Phlogis- 
ticate.] 

1 1 . trans. Old Chem. To deprive of phlogiston 
(the supposed principle of inflammability in 
bodies). 
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DEPHOSPHORIZE. 


DEPLENISH 


*779 Tram. LX IX. The power of dephlogUti- 
eating common air. 178a Kirwan ibid. LXXI 1 . sis The 
nitrous acid . . is well known to dephloeisticate metals as 
perfectly as possible. 1788 Cavendish ibid. LXXVIII. 370 
We suppose that the air . . was Intirely dephlogisticated. 

2. To relieve of inflammation. (Cf. ANTIPHLO- 
GISTIC a.) 

184a Frauds Mag XX Vi. 453 The sheriffs .. were fun. 
damentally phlebotomised and dephlogisticated by the frag* 
merits of their own swords. 1875 (.intuit Life Sir R. Mur. 
chison I 142 (liven to water-drinking and dephlogisticating. 

Hence Dephlogl**ticated ///. a. ( esp . in dephlo - 
gisticated air, the name given to oxygen by Priest- 
ley, who, on its first discovery, supposed it to be 
ordinary air deprived of phlogiston); DipUogil* 
Moating, ppl. a. ; Dephlogi •tloa'tlon. 

*775 P# 11 stley in Phil. Trans . LXV. 387 This species may 
not improperly he called, dephlogisticated air. 'Inis species 
of air I fust prod ured from mercurtus tah hiatus perse. 
1789 -ibid. LXXIX- ii6 The dephlogisticnting principle. 
i78aCavfnuish ibid. LX A IV. 141 There is the utmost reason 
to think, that dcphlogisti* nted and phlogisticated air (as M. 
Lavoisier and Scheele suppose) are quite distinct substances, 
and not diOering only in^ their degree of phlogisticadou ; 
and that toinmon air is a mixture of the two. 1791 IIamiiton 
Ft i tholtet's Dyeing 1 . 1. 1. i. 7 Oxygenated idephlogisiitaird) 
muriatic acid. 1704 Suilivan View Nat. II. 66 From the 
yreatci, or less dephlogistication of the ores, or the stones 
in which it U contained. 1807 Vancouvfr Agnc. Devon 
(1813) 459 Vegetable!. again in turn, and during the day- 
time, exhale and breathe fo th that puic dephlogisticated 
air, so essential to the support of animal existence. 

Dephosphorise (d*fp*sf6roiz), v. [Dk- II. i.] 

trans . To deprive of or free from phosphorus. 

1878 Ure Du : Arts IV. 451 Without attempting to de- 
phosphorize the ore more completely. 1879 Natty Ntios 
31 Dec. 5/4 (This) so effectually dephosphorise* the Clcve- 
land ore as to allow it to bo manufactured into steel. 


Ilcnce Dephosphorised ///. a , Dephosphoriz- 
ing 1 vbl. sb . ; a ho Dephosphor Ua*tion, the process 
of freeing fiom phosphorus. 

1878 A* ep. A HHital Meeting of Iron 4* Steel Inst. t The dephos. 
phorization of ii on. 1883 A ihtnxnm 34 Feb. 353/1 The slag 
obtained in the basic dephosphorizing process. 1885 Harper's 
Mag. Apr 819 '1 # l he dephosphori/ation process, by which 
phosphotic pig-iron can be converted into steel. 

Dephysioalize : see Die- II. 1 . 
t Depi'Ot, ///• n. Ohs. [ad. L. difict-us , pa. 
pplc. of depingfre : see next.] Depicted. 

<-1430 Lvdo. Min. Poems 177, I fond a lyknesse depict 
upon a wal. 14. . Circumcision in Tundatf s Vis. 94 And 
letturs new depicte in every payn. 1598 Stow Surv. xl. 
(1603) 416 Embrodercd, or otherwise depict upon them. 

Depiot (d/pi kt), v. [f. L. depict-, ppl. stem of 
L. depingpre to represent by painting, portray, de- 
pict, f. Dk- I. 3 4 pingpre to paint : cf. Detaint 
and prcc. 

(Godcfroy has a single example of OF. drpicter of 1426 ; 
but the woid is not recorded later, and cannot be supposed 
to have influenced the formutioti of the Eng. vh )] 

1. trans. To draw, figure, or represent in colours ; 
to paint ; also, in wider sense, to portray, delineate, 
figure anyhow. 

1631 Wekvkr Anc, Fun. Mon . 136 This old Distich, some- 
times depicted vpon the wall at the entrance into the staid 
Abbey. 1634 Sir T. Hkrukrt Trav. 10 Which Bird 1 have 
here simply depicted ns you see [here is fig.]. 1839 Fuller 
Holy tVar iv. xii. (1840) jng The history of the Bible as 
richly ns curiously depicted in needle work, a 1687 Jkk, 
Taylor (J ), [Theyl depicted up*>n their shields the most 
terrible beasts they could imagine. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II, The solar progress is depicted by the Hindoos, by 
a circle of intertwining serpents. 1867 Lady Hrrbrrt 
Cradle L. iv. 121 The accuracy with whic h the painter has, 
perhaps unconsciously, depicted the room. 187s Yeats 
Gnnvth Comm. 33 Victims of the slavedcalcr as depicted 
on the earliest Egyptian monuments. 

b. transf. To image, figure, or represent as if 
by painting or drawing. Alsoyfo 
1817 Bp. R, Watson Anted. II. 401 (R ) Why the man has 
. . an idea of figure depicted on the choroldes or retina of 
the eye. 1834 Mrs. Somkrvilir Connect. Pkys. Sc. xviii. 
(1849) 176 He . . saw . . a windmill, his own figure, and that 
of a friend, deputed ..on the sea. *839 G. Bird Nat. 
Philos. 396 The membrane, on which the images of objects 
become depu ted a 18 jjo Longfkli ow Birds 0/ Passage 1., 
JDiscou. North Cate xxi, With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 

2. To represent or portray in words ; to describe 
graphically. 

a 1740 Felton (J.), When the distractions of a tumult are 
sensibly depicted . . while you read, you seem indeed to see 
them. 1858 Kane A ret. Exfl. I. xiv. 159 No language can 
depict the chaos at its base. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets ix. 
394 Sophocles aims at depicting the destinies, and Shakspcre 
the characters of men. 

3. To represent, as a painting or picture does. 

1871 Macduff Mem. Patmos iv. 45 Cartoons .. in bold 

outline depicting the ever- varying and diversified features 
in church life ant! character. 187a Y kai s Techn. Hist. Comm. 
45 Thrir oldest monuments depict women spinning. 

Hence Depi cted ppl. a., Depleting vbl. sb. 

a 176a in H Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. (1788) I. 93 
A depicted table of Colonia. 1885 Athenaeum 14 Mar. 
5,-u/i His cay and luminous coloration, and sparkling de- 
picting of light are not obtainable with ink. 

Deproter, -or, [f. Depict v. + -eh ; the form 
in -on is after Latin.] One who depicts, portrays, 
or sets forth in words. 


1837 Lockhart Scott, Depicter (F. Hall). i86< Daily Tel. 
10 Aug., The mournful dopictcrs of Calcutta life. 189a A. 
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Hamlyh in Atalanta Dec. 165/1 So brilliant a depictor of 
animal life. 

Depiction (d/pi’kjan). [ad, L. depiction-em, 
n. of action from depingPre ; see Depict v. (Cf. 
OF. depiction , 1426 in Godef., but not known 
later.)] The action of depicting ; painted repre- 
sentation, picture ; graphic description. 

1888 R. Holm* Armoury in. 176/3 The true shape and 
depiction of a Bishop in his Pontificals. 188a A. W. Ward 
Dickens v. 130 Dickens’ comic genius was never *0 much at 
its ease . . as in the depiction of such groups as this. 1884 
E. I ostir in Elocutionist Dec. 7/2 Mr. Denbigh had 
hitherto restricted his art to depictions of the fleshly school. 

Depictive (d/pi ktiv), a. [f. L. depict - ppl. 
stem (sec Depict v.) 4 -ive.] Having the function 
or rjualily of depicting. 

x8st Nciv Monthly Mag. II. 393 The depictive art and 
power with which it is written. 189a Whitney Max Mailer 
40 1 he signs lost their pictorial or depictive character. 

Depi'ctment. rare. [f. Depict v, + -mf.nt.] 
Pictorial representation ; a painting, a picture. 

1816 Kfatingf. Trav. (1817) I. n6 Hung with guy dopict- 
ments, in glowing colouring . . of those who have suffered. 
Jbi.i. II 76 Trajan’* Pillar and various depictmcnts give the 
representation 

Depi cture, sb. In 5 Sc. -our. [f. L. depict- 
ppl. stem of dcpingPre ^sce Depict v.) 4 -ure.] 

- Depiction ; depicting ; painting. 

1500 to Dunbar ToQuevne ofScottis 14 Mafilstres of nurtur 
and of nobilncs, Of french dcpictour princcstsj and patroun. 

Fraser's Mag. X. 118 He is lost in amazement . to*ee 
genius employed upon the depicture of such a ras<aille 
r abb le meat l 188a Nature XXVI. 534 The depicture of the 
. . revolution which Darwin has accomplished in the minds 
of men. 

Depicture (d/prktiib), v , [f. De- prefix 4 
Picture v. (in use from 14th c.); formed under 
the influence of Depict pa. pple., and of L. depin - 
gPre, depict urn!] 

X. trans . To represent by a picture ; to portray 
in colours, to paint ; also, more widely, to draw, 
figure, or portray ; » Depict v . 1. 

*593 EGcs 4 Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 40 The xtarre . . 
underneth depictured. 1831 Weevf.r Anc. Fun. Mon. 50 
The glasse-windowes wherein the effigies of.. Saints was 
depictured. 1781 Gibbon Decl . 4 F, III. li. 183 A paradise 
or garden was depictured on the ground, at 847 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady of Manor III. xvui. 9 A course of little 
lectures . . on the subjects depictured upon the tile*. 

b. To image or figure as in a painting; "Depict 
v. I b. 

174a tr. Algarotti on Nnvton's Theory I. 106 The Images 
. . are depictured upon the Membrane’ of the Eye. 1849 
Tait's Mag. XVI. 310 The . . tableau depictured itself in- 
delibly upon the mina. 

2 . To set forth or portray in words ; «Drhct 

v . a. 

1708 Coleridge S at y rone's Lett. lit. in Biog. Lit. (1882) 
268 It tends to make their language more picturesque ; it de- 
picture* images better. 1844 Disraeli Coningxby hi. v, You 
have but described my feelings when you depictured your 
own. 1888 Browning A ’ ing 4 Bk . vm. 753 Oh t language 
fails, Shrinks from depicturing his punishment. 

3 . To represent, as a picture, figure, image, or 
symbol does ; *» DEPICT v. 3. 

1850 Brief Disc. Put. Hist. F urofe 30 The Iron I .eggs and 
the Clay Toes depictured the Roman Empire. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 133 Features which but one image in the world can 

J ’et depicture and recall. * 85 * J- Wilson in BlatMv. Mag. 
>XXII. 151 The Outward expresses, depictures the Inward. 

4 . fg. To represent or picture to one’s own mind 
or imagination ; to imagine. 

*775 Adair Amer. /ml. 209 They speedily dress a woman 
with the apparel of either the j^od, or goddess . . os they 
depicture them according to their own dispositions. 1800 
Mrs. Hervey Mourtrav Fam. 11 . 2x3 Chowlcs was, in his 
eyes, a contemptible object ; and, as such, he depictured 
him. 1878 Miss Braddon J. Haggards Dau. II. t. 5 Any 
idea about the Greeks, whom they depictured to themselves 
vaguely and variously. 

Ilcnce DtpVcturtd ppl. a., Depicturing vbl. sb , ; 
also Depicturement. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Seraphim, I have beheld the ruined 
things Only in depicturings Of angels sent on earthward 
mission. 1888 J. Paynk tr. Boicaceio's Decam. 111. vii. I. 321 
Terrifying the mind of the foolish with clamours and de- 
picturements. 

DtDitfment&'tion. [f. De- II. i 4 Pigmenta- 
tion.] The condition of being deficient or wanting 
in pigment (in the tissues). 

1889 I, Taylor Origin of Aryans 43 Here depigmentation 
or albinism is very prevalent. 

Depilate (dc’pil^t), v. [f, L. dppilat ppl. 
stem of depildre to pull out the hair, f. De- I. 2 4 
pilus hair, pilar c to deprive of hair. Cf. F. dp- 
piler (Pard, 16th c.). (Pa. t. in Sc. depilat for 
depilatit .)] 

I. To remove the hair from ; to make bare of hair, j 
1580 Rolland C rt. Venus 111. 39 The hair . . Fra hir Father 
throw slicht scho depilat. 1857 Tomlinson Renou's Disk. 
205 Which place* they much desire to depilate and glabrity, 
1853 Hickik tr. Aristoph. (1872) II. 437, 1 am an old woman, 
but deptllated with the lamp. 

+2. To deprive of its skin, decorticate, peel. [So 
in Lat.] Ohs. rare. 

i8«o Vinner Via Recta v. 90 Made of Rice accurately de- 
pilated and boylcd in milke. 

Hence De pilated, De pilating ppl. adjs . 


1876 Duiirino Skin Diseaus.Tbt extraction of the diseased 
hairs (in tinea sycosis), for which purpose a pair of depilat- 
ing forceps should be used. 

Depilation (depilrf 1 Jan), [ad. med. or mod. 
L. depildtion-em , n. of action from dej>ildre to De- 
pilate. So in F. ; in 13th c. depilacton (Hatzf.).] 
1 . The action of depriving or stripping of hair ; 
the condition of being void of hair. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health cci. 69 b, Depilacton of a mannes 
heare. 1850 Bulwrr Anthrofomtt, iv. 67 (They] pluck off 
all the haire of their Eye-brows, taking great pride . . in that 
unnaturall depilation. i86x Wright Ess. Archseol. I. vii. 
131 The practice of depilation prevailed generally among 
the Anglo-Saxon Indies. 1877 Coues & Allen tv. Amer. 
Rod. 616 The depilation of the members is not always com- 
plete ; younger specimens . . show . . hairy tail and feet. 

+ 2. The action of spoiling or pillage. Obs. 

16x1 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. x. (1632) 661 Orders for 
bridcling thoir excessive depilation* (i. c. of the Pope and 
hi* agents]. 1887 T. K. Veritas Evang. 37 The Depletions 
of Promoters, and other Under Officer*. 

t Depilative (de-pil^tiv), a. Obs. [f. L. de - 
pildt- ppl. stem (see Depilate v.) 4 -ive. Cf. 
mod.F. dtpilatif \ - ive (1732 in Hatzf.).] "De- 
pilatory. 

xk6m Turner Herbal n. 168 a, All herbes that are depilatiue 
or burners of hare. 1587 Man-et Gr. Forest xo They say it 
is v*ed to Oyntments depilatiue. 

Depilaior (dc*pil*'tw). [agent-n., on L. t)pe, 
f. L. cDpildre to Depilate.] 

1 . One who deprives of hair ; a shaver. 

X836 E. Howard R. Reefer lvi, The hungry depilator 
seized the razors. 

2 . An instrument for pulling out hairs. 

1889 in Cent. Dut. 

Depilatory (dfpMatori), a. and sb. [f. L. type 
depilatorius , f. depilat - : see Depilate v. and -OKY. 
In V. dipilatoire (Pard 16th c.).] 

A. adj. Having the property of removing hair. 
1801 Holland Pliny II, Bats hloud hath a depilatorie 

fueultic to fetch off haire. 1788 Pennant ZooL (1776) IV. 
59 (Jod.) ASlian says that they were depilatory, and. .would 
take away the beard. *835 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim . II. 
xxii. 424 It emits a milky saliva, which Is depilatory. 

B. sb. A depilatory agent or substance ; a pre- 
paration to remove (growing) hair. 

1606 Holland Sueton. Annot. 12 A Depilatorie, to keene 
haire from growing. 1850 Bulwf.r Anthropomet. 129 Wno 
because he would never have a Beard, used depilatories. 
*830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Hot. 76 The juice of it* leaves is 
a powerful depilatory : it destroys hair . . without pain. 

t Depi'led, pit. a. Obs. [Foimed after L. de- 
pildt-us , V\ depifp : sec Depilate v .] Depilated. 

1850 Bulwrr Anthropomet. 11. 48 (Shaving Is] uncomely, 
because allied unto depiled baldnesse. 

Depilons (de piUs), a. [f. assumed L. type 
*depubs-us : cf. L. depilis without hair, and pilosus 
hairy .1 Deprived or void of hair. 

1846 S ir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xiv. A quadruped cor- 
ticated and depilous. Ibid. vi. x, How tney (dogs] of some 
Countries became depilous and without any nair at all. i8aa 
T. Taylor Apuleius vn. 156 Striking me with a very thick 
stick, he left me [the a**] entirely depilous. 

Depinct v. Obs . : see Dkfeinct, Depict. 
t Depinge (dfpi nd^), v . Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
dipingfre to Depict.] trans . To depict, portray, 
represent by a picture or image. 

x6£7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 363 That same that Garcias 
depinges in other lineaments. 

t Depi'nged, ppl. a . Obs. (app.) Stripped of 
wings and legs. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1831) 113 To bait for trout. . 

1 commend the canker . . or, if with a depinged locust, you 
will not lose your labour ; nor will you starve your cause, if 
to strip off the legs of a grasshopper. — 307 Let the Angler 
then have recourse to. .tne depinged grasshopper. 

Depla' 06 , v, rare. [a. mod.F. diplacer , in OF. 
desjfS = Displace v . 

1839 J. Rogers Antipopop. xii. $ 5 Purgatory deplaces hell. 
Deplanate (dr plane't), a. rare. [ad. L. de- 
pldndt-us levelled down, made plain.] 

*881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deplanate , flattened, smoothened. 

t Depla ne, V. Sc. Obs. [f. De- I. 3 4 l. 
pldn-us plain : cf. de-clarc.] To make plain, show 
plainly, declare (to). 

i 57 » atir. Poems Reform, xxx. 136 The day is neir ; as 
I dor weill deplane 30W. 

t Deplant (d/plamt), v. Obs. [a. F. diplant-er 
(16th c. in Littre) to transplant, L. deplant are to 
take off a shoot, also to plant, f. De- 1 . 1 , a 4 plan- 
tare to plant , planta plant.] ‘To transplant 1 
Bailey 1721, (Thence in mod. Diets.) 

Hence f Deplanta 1 tion. [So in mod. F. (Littrd) .] 

1 SjS Blount Glostogr ., Deplantation , a taking up Plants. 
(Hence in Bailey, Johnson, etc.). 

Depleniah (dij)le*nij), v. [f. De- II. 1 4 
Plknish {Sc,) to furnish a house, to stock a farm ; 
cf. Displenish, Replenish.] 

1 . trans . To deprive (a house) of fnmiture, or (a 
farm) of stock 5 to Displenish. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. x/x The tenants have sold their 
stock, deplenished their farms. 

2 . gen. To empty of its contents : the opposite of 
replenish . 

1899 Sala Tw, round C loch (t 861) 144 Their own deplenished 
pockets. 
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Deplttaat (d/pliHint), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Deplete v . : see -anv l .] 

A. adj. Having the property of depleting (see 
Deplete v . a). B. A drug which has this pro* 
perty. 

x$8o Libr, Uhw . Kmnvl. VIII. 13 Tonic* are often of more 
service [in inflammation] than depletants. 

Deplete (d/plr t), a. [ad. L. depict- us emptied 
out, exhausted, pa. pple. of deplere : sec next.] 
Depleted, emptied out, exhausted. 

1880 R. Dowling Sport gf F. III. 305 The brain was 
remarkably deplete 01 blood. <885 L. Oliphant Let. in 
Lift (18 91) II. xi. 377 Creating openings in the deplete 
organism for access 01 spirits. 

Deplete (tUpU-t), v. [f. L. depict - , ppl. stem 
of deplet e to bring down or undo the fullness of, 
empty out, let blood, f. Du- 1. 6 + -plere to fill.] 

1. tram. To reduce the fullness of; to deprive of 
contents or supplies ; to empty out, exhaust. 

1859 Saxe Poems, Progress 36 Deplete your pocket and 
relieve your purse. x88o Times 13 Oct. 5/5 The garrison is 
somewhat depicted of troops at the present time. 1884 
/bid. 8 July 11 The demand for coin. .will, .help to deplete 
the Bank's stock of gold. 

2. Med. To empty or relieve the system or 
vessels when overcharged, as by blood-letting or 
purgatives. 

1807 [see Depleting below J. 1858 Copland Diet. Preset . 
Med. I. 105/2 To deplete the vascularsystcm. 1875 H. C. 
Wood Thera p. (1879) 465 Whenever, in inflammation, it is 
desired to deplete through the bowels. 

Hence Depleted ppl. a., Depleting vbl.sb . and 
ppl. a. 

1807 Med. Jrtil. XVII. 501 Depleting and antiphlogistic 
remedies were continued. 1870 Daily News 29 Nov., To 
fill her depleted magazines. 2883 Mamk. Exam. 39 June 
5/2 The overcrowded village might be even worse to live in 
than the depleted town. 

Deplethoric (d/gple ^orik, -pl/farrik), a. [f. 
De- II. 3 + Plethoric.] Characterized by the 
absence of plethora. 

1837 T. Doubleday in Blacfou, Mag. XI.I. 365 In order to 
remedy this [plethoric state of plants], gardeners and florists 
are accustomed to produce the opposite, or * deplethoric 
state', by artificial means. This they denominate 'giving 
a check ’. x88a Pop. Sc. Monthly Nov. 39 Doublcday at- 
tempted to demonstrate that . . the deplethoric state is 
favorable to fertility. 

Depletion (dfplrjan). [ad. L. type * depletion - 
etn (perh. used in med. or mod.L.), n. of action 
from deplere , depict - to Deplete. Cf. mod.F. d<f- 
plltion (term of medicine) in Littrd. (The cl.L. 
equivalent was deplctural)] 

1. The action of depicting, or condition of being 
depleted ; emptying of contents or supplies ; ex- 
haustion. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Depletion , an emptying. 185a D. 
G. Mitchell Batte Summer 214 With cofler* in the last 
stages of depletion. 1889 Spectator 14 Sept.^ The depiction 
of London to the benefit of other English cities. 

2. Med. The emptying or relieving of over- 
charged vessels of the boay ; reduction of plethora 
or congestion by medicinal agency ; ^ceding. 

a 1733 Arbuthnot (J.\ Depletion of the vessels gives room 
to (he fluid to expand itself. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 471 The 
inode of treatment . . was depletion, followed by a mercurial 
salivation. 1874 Van Buren's Dis. Genit . Qrg. 83 The 
acute symptoms . . yield rapidly to local depletion and seda- 
tives. 1890 Times x Sept. 7/2 Some blood letting was neces- 
sary and natural ; but apparently it has gone on so long 
that a period of depletion has set in. 

Hence Deplrtlonlst, an advocate of depletion. 
1883 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 464 Two general views on that 
question [Scotch crofters] . . may be summarized by the two 
words * impletlooist * and * depletionist \ 

Sdplltive (d/plr tiv), a. and sb. Med. [mod. f. 
L. deplit- ppl. stem of deplere to Deplete + -ivb. 
Cf- mod.r, dfplitif (medical term) in Littrt.] 

A. adj. Characterized by depletion. B. sb. A 
drug having the property of producing depletion. 

. *®j8S Wardror Bleeding (L.), Depletive treatment is contra- 
indicated . . She had been exhausted by depletives. >885 
W. Roberts Treat. Urin . Diseases ill. 1 . (ed. 4) 410 Active 
depletive measures are Indicated. 

Depletory (d/pliLri), a. Med. [f. AS prec. + 
-ort.J Producing depletion, depletive. 

1849 Claridge Cold IV a ter Cun 2x0 Leeching and severe 
depletory measures are decidedly wrong. 1873 H. C. Wood 
Tkeresp. (1879' 535 In the one case depletory medicines are 
indicated, in the other case tonics are no less essential, 
t Duplication. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
med.L. depliedrt to unfold, f. De- I. 6 + pliedre 
to fold.1 Unfolding, display. 

1848 W. Mountacub Devout Ess. t xv. 1 3 (R.) An un- 
folding and deplication of the inside of this order. 1896 
Blount Glossogr., Deplication , an unfolding. 
Deplorability (d/pl5*:ribrHti). rare, [f.next: 
see *itt.] The quality of being deplorable ; an 
instance of this, a deplorable matter. 

S854 Taits Mag. XXI. 187 It does not prevent occasional 
obsburitics and deplorabUities. 1896 T imes 1 8 Jan. (L.), The 
deplorability of war in general 
Btplovabld (d7pl6*T&b*l), a. [mod. f. L. de- 
plMr e to Dkplobs : see -ble. Cf. F. ddplorable 
(c 1600 in Hau£, not in Cotgr. 161 1).] 


1. To be deplored or lamented ; lamentable, very 
sad, grievous, miserable, wretched. Now chiefly 
used of events, conditions, circumstances. 

‘ It is sometimes, in a more lax and jocular sense, used for 
contemptible ; despicable : as, deplorable nonsense ; deploy* 
able stupidity' (Johnson 1. 

162a E. Grimstone (title), Mathieu's Heroyk Life and 
Deplorable Death of Tne most Christian King Henry the 
Fourth. 1631 Massinger Beleeve as you list iv. ii, The 
storie of Your most deplorable fortune. 01867 Con on 
Pindar. Ode , Beauty (K.), He . . does betray A deplorable 
want of sense. 1710 bwirr Tatter No. 330 Fa The deplor- 
able Ignorance that . . hath reigned among our English 
Wi iters. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scott. I. iv 330 The people 
beheld the deplorable situation of their sovereign with in- 
sensibility. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 160 If climbing 
without guides were to become habitual, deplorable con- 
sequences would . ensue. 

f b. Formerly said of persons or things of which 
the state is lamentable or wretched. Obs. 

184a J. M .Argt.conc. Militia 13 Our deplorable brethren 
and neighbours. 1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. /•/. \i v. 291 
A deplorable and comfortlessc Winter. x88a Bunyan Holy 
War 1 12 Thou pretendest a right to the deplorable town of 
Mansoul. 

t 2. Given up as hopeless ; —Deflorate, rare. 
1684 tr. /hurt’s Merc. Compit. vm. 300 That not deplorable 
jiersons, but such as have strength, be tapped. 

B, as sb. J>1. Deplorable ills. 

1830 S< orr Jrnl, II. 157 An old fellow, mauled with rheu- 
matism and other dcploiablcs, 

Deplorableneee. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
state or condition of being deplorable; misery, 
wretchedness. 

1848 Hammond Serm. x. Wks. 168* IV. 536 The sadness 
and dcplorableness of this estate. *070 T. Goodman Pentt. 
Pardoned HI. iv. (1713) 321 He. .hath known by sad ex- 
perience the deploraolcness of that condition. 
Deplo'rably, adv . [f. as prec. -ly '<*.] In ft 
deplorable manner, or to a deplorable degree; 
lamentably, miserably, wretchedly. 

1653 H. More Ant id. Ath. 111. xiv. (1712) 130 If he be not 
desperately wicked or deplorably miserable. 178a V. Knox 
Es*. i34(R.)Editionsof Greek and Latin classics, deplorably 
incorrect. 1878 Lkcky Erne, in 18 th C. II. viii. 453 The 
defences had oeen so deplorably neglected. 

+ DeplO'rate, &. Obs . [ad. L. dep/drdt-us be- 
wept, given up as hopeless, pa. pple. of depldrdte 
to Deplore.] Given up as nopelcss ; desperate. 

1509 Supplic . to King 46 This dcplorate & miserable sorte 
of blvndc shenherdes 1615 Crookr Body of Man 93 In 
a dcplorate or desperate dropsie. 2691 Baxter Nat. Ch . xiii. 
54 Those that, .are not dcplorate in Diabolism. 2695 Phil, 
Trans. XIX. 73 Many other Mysteries in Mathcmaticks 
which were before held as dcplorate. 

Deplor&tion (dfplon^-Jan). Now rare. In 
5 -acyon, 6 -atioun. [Ultimately ad. L. deplcrd - 
tion-em , n. of action f. aepldrdre to Deplore ; but 
in Caxton and early Sc. perh. from French.] 

1. The action of deploring ; lamentation. 

*533 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 3 The deploratioun of sic 
miseryis. 258a Bp.ntley Mon. Matrones it. 251 The bitter 
deploration of mine offences. 26*7 Bp. Hall Gt. Impostor 
50 j The meditation and deploration of our owne danger and 
misery. 2832 Examiner 482/2 We cannot run over a tenth 
part of the explorations that occur. 

t b. Formerly, a title for elegiac poems or other 
compositions ; a lament. [So in French.] 

2537 Lyndesay (title). The Deploratioun of the Deith of 
Queue Magdalene. 

+ 2. Deplorable condition, misery. Obs. rare. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos ii. 16 It sholde be an harde thynge 
..to putte in forgetynge her swete firste lyf and now her 
deploracyon. 

+ Deplo*rative, a. Obs. [f. deplor&t -, ppl. 
stem of L. deplordre to Deplore + -ivk.] Charac- 
terized by or expressing deploration. 

x6xo Hraley St. Aug. Citie of God vm. xxvi (1620) 315 
Hermes himself in his deploratiue passage . . doth plainly 
auerre that the Egyptian gods were all aead men. 

Deplore (d/plo*u), v. Also 6 St. deploir. 
[Ultimately ad. L. deplordre to weep bitterly, wail, 
bewail, deplore, give up as lost, f. De- I. 3 ^pldrdre 
to weep, bewail. Cf. F. dlblorer , in OF. desplorer , 
deplourer , depleurer, It. dept or are, to deplore, bewail 
(rlorio). The Eng. was possibly from F. or It.] 

1. trans. To weep for, bewail, lament ; to grieve 
over, regret deeply. 

1387 Satir. Poems Reform, vii. 75 Quhat duilfull mynde 
mycht dewlie this deploir? 2592 Spknser R nines of Time 
6s8 He . . left me here his losse for to deplore. 2^(9 B. Harris 
ParhtexCs Iron Age 77 He was killed by a Musket bullet. 
He.. was much deplored, by the whole Party. 28x4 Cary 
Dante* s Inf xi. 44 He. .must aye deplore With unavailing 
penitence his crime. tSga Tennyson Ode Dk. of Wellington 
ii, Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore? 
t b. To tell with grief or lamentation. Obs. 
x6ox Shaks. Tnvel. N. in. i. 174 Neuer more Will 1 my 
Masters team to you deplore. 

t O. To shed like tears, ‘ weep \ Obs. rare. 

2801 Chester Lovfs Mart., Dial, lxv, The Turpentine that 
tweet iuyee doth deplore. 

2. intr. To lament, mourn. Now rare or Obs. 

sflgs Lithgow Trav. x. 485 My Muse left to moume for 

my liberty, deplored thus: (verses follow]. 2836 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. a) 45 Bid him ftilflll the ceremoniall law 
of deploring for ten dayea. 1778 Mickle tr. Camoens 9 
Lusiad 282 Along the there The Halcyons, mindful of their 
fate deplore. 
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+ 3. tram. To give up as hopeless, to despair of. 
Obs. rare. 

*558 (see DrrLORED a]. 1605, Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. f 7 
The physicians . . do make a kind of scruple and religion to 
stay with the patient after the disease i* deplored, a 2709 
Congreve Poems, lo Ld, Halifax 99 A true Poctick Statr 
we had deplor'd. 

Hcncc Deploring vbl. sb. and ppl. a.; also 

Deplo'rlngly adv. 

2992 Shaks. /W Gent. 111. ii. 85 To their Instruments 
Tunc a deploring dumpe. 2847 Craig. Deflorm^ty. 2863 
Pickens Mut. Fr in. xiii, Mr. Fledgeby shook hi* head de 
ploringly. 2880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. xix. (189a) 956 
Ah little was he the vanished God whom hi* working people 
hailed deploringly. 

Deplored ldrplO*-id, -rod), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + 
-ed 1 : rendering L. dipldrdt-us Deflorate.] 

1. Lamented, mourned for. 
t2. Given up as hopeless; desperate; ■'De- 
florate. Obs. 

*559 Kennedy Lett, to With, Ain II Wr. Soc. Misc.(\^^^t\ 
The maist deplorit hcrctykis quhitk eucr we*. x6ao Vfnner 
Via Recta Introd. 12 Who with deplored diseases, .resort to 
our Baths. 1655 Girnai.l Chr. in A rut. xiv. (1669)300/1 HU 
affair* were in such a desperate and deplored condition. 
Hence D^plo redly adv., D«plo redness. 

2698 Artif. Handsom . 7a To be deplorcdly old, and 
affectedly young, is not only a great folly, but n grouse 
deformity. 1606-xi Bp. Hail Medtt Lor’e of Christ ft a 
The deploredncss of our condition did but heighten that 
holy flame. 2679 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. aoi. 

t Deployment. Obs. rare. [f. Deplore v. 
4* -ment.] The net of deploring ; lamentation. 
*593 Nashr Christ* s T. (1613) o O that I did weepc in 
vame, that your defilements & pollutions gaue mee no true 
cause of deployment. x6a3 Cocklram, Deployment, weep- 
ing. lamenting. 

Deplorer (dfplo*TOi). [f. as prec. + -khL] 
One who deplores. 

2687 Boyi v. Martyrd. Theodora xi. (170O 167 All the 
other spectators of her sufferings, were depforers of them too. 

Deploy*, sb. Mil. [f. Deploy v. Cf. OF. 
desptoi , - ploy , Display.] The action or evolution 


Deploy*, sb. Mtl. [f. Deploy v. Cf. OF. 
desptoi, - ploy , Display.] The action or evolution 
of deploying. 

2708 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 126 From this situation 
of tne flank march, it i* that every regiment i* required to 
begin the deploy, when forming in line with others. 2870 
tr. Erckmann-L hat r inn's Waterloo 245 When they began 
to talk of the distance of the deploys 

Deploy (dfploiO, v. fa. F. dPployer, in OF. 
desployer , orig. despleier L. displiedre (in late and 
med.L.) to unfold. In its Air. form regularly 
adopted in ME. as desplay , Display. Caxton used 
the forms deploye , dysploye after Parisian Fr., but 
the actual adoption of deploy in a specific sense 
took place in the end of the 1 8th c.] 

+ 1. (in Caxton) tram . To unfold, display. Obs. 
e 1477 Caxton Jason 112 Anon they deployed their naylle 
xaoo — > Eneydos xxvii. 96 To sprede and dysploye the sayles. 

2. Mil. a. trans. To spread out (troops) so as 
to form a more extended line of small depth. 

2786 Prof ress of IVar in Europ. Mag. IX. 184 Hi> columns 
. . are with ea%e and order soon deploy'd. «8i8 Todd, De- 
ploy , a military word of modern times, hardly wanted in our 
language ; for it is, literally, to display. A column of troops 
is deployed, when the divisions spread wide, or open out. 
1863 L {fe in the South II. i. it Other companies were de- 
ployed along the stream. 

fig. ci 899 Landor Wks.( 1868) II 706/2 But now deploy 
your throats, and cry, rascal*, cry 'Vive la Reine'. 1863 
M. Arnold L ss. Cnt. ii. (1875) 97 An English poet deploying 
all the forces of his genius. 

b. intr. Of a body of troops : To open out so 
as to form a more extended front or line. Also Jig. 

2796 Instr. 4- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 117 Before the close 
column deploy*, its head division mu»t be on the line into 
which it is to extend. 1749 Wellington in Gurw Desp. 
I. 22 The right wing, having deployed into hne^ began to 
advance. 2870 Disraeli Lotnair Ivin. y?9 The main columns 
of the infantry began to deploy from tne height*. 

fig. 2848 Dickens Domoey v, Mrs. Chi<k was constantly 
deploying into the centre aisle to send out mensages by the 
pew-opener. 2873GKIKIE Gt. Ice Age xix. 249 None of these 
[glaciers] ever got out from the mountain valleys to deploy 
upon the low-grounds. 

Hence Deploy ed ppl . a., Deploying vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

2892 Maynr Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxviii. 99a They behold 
the deploying of the line. 2863 Kixglakk Crimea II. 316 
Able to show a deployed front to the enemy. 

Deployment. Mil. [ad. F. dtploicmcnt C 1 798 
in Diet. Acad.), f. dfployer : see Deploy v,, and 
-mint.] The action of deploying ; -Deploy sb. 

279 6 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry (1013) 117 The c!o*>e column of 
the regiment forms in line, on its front, on its rear, or on any 
central division, by the deployment or flank march by three's, 
and by which it successively uncovers and extends its several 
divisions. s8(W Kinglakk Crimea (e d. 6 ) 111 . i. 38 Those divi- 
sions were halted, and their deployment immediately began. 
D.plnmftte (d/pi<«- in/tj, a. [ad. med.L. de- 
plumat-us, pa. pple. of deplutndre to Deplume.] 
Stripped of featners, deplumed. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dtp turn ate, without, or having lost, 
its feathers. 

D.plu’mat.d, ppl. a. [-id l.] —prec. 

1707 Bailey vol. II, Veplumated, having the Feathers 
taken off. 1829 G. S. Faber Dispens. (1833) II. 424 Shut 
up in the prison of gross flesh, with deplumated wings and 


up in tne prison ot gross nesn, witn aeniumated wi 
scanty opportunities. .the soul (s compelled to toil. 

27 *- a 
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Deplumation (d/pl»#nv> Jan), [a. F. dfplum- 
at ion (Cotgr. i6ii), n. of action from dtplumer to 
Dkplumb.J The action of depluming, or condition 
of being deplumed : loss of feathers, plumes, o x Jig. 
of honours, etc. 

(In quot. 18 J4 humorously for ‘ plucking ' in examination.) 
x6ix Cotgr., Deplumation, a deplumation, pluming, vn- 
feathering. i66« K. WIaldfnJ (/////), The Deplumation of 
Mrs. Anne Gibb*. of those furtivous perfections whereof she 
was supposed a Proprietary, x 66a Stillinoi-l. Ong. Sncr . 
in. iii. $ i5<cd. 513 Through the violence of her moulting 
or deplumation i8»7G. S. Famfr A acred Cal, i'rophecyj^^A) 
II. 34 Notwithstanding the downfall produced by this de- 
pt intuition, it (the first Wild-BeastJ afterward became erect 
upon its feet, like n man. 1814 0 1 f. Uttiv . Mag, I. 289 l,est 
..wc re< all to painful icmembiance the forgotten miseries 
of depltiination 

*’ Path, (See quota.) 

1706 Pirn lips (ed Kersey), Deplumation . . in Surgery, a 
swelling of the Eyelids, accompany'd with the fall of the 

H. iim from the Eye-brown. 1883 Syd. ,S or. Le t* , Depluma • 
tton old term for a disease of the eyelids which causes the 
eyelashes to fall off (Gr. irn'Aw<m>, 

Deplume (d/pb/I'm), v. [ad. F. ddplumer (in 
OF. despl utner) , or med.L. deplumdre y f. I)e- I. 6 
•f I., pluma feather.] 

1 . trans. To strip of feathers; to pluck the feathers 
off. 

( 14JO Palltid on Hush. 1.698 Twies a yere deplumed may 
thai be. 1575 Turukhv FauLonrie 310 Yc must cast your 
hawke humkomly, and deplume hir head behindc . . and 
anoyut it with butter and swynes blond. 1631 N. Bacon 
/>/jc. Govt A ng . it xxx. <1719) 141 Thus was the Roman 
Eagle deplumed, every Bird nad its own Feather. 1651 3 
Ikk. Taylor Strut, for Year 1. xv. 188 Such a person is like 
Hornets bird, deplumes himself© to feather nil the naked 
callows that lie sees 1774 Pknnant Tour Scot, in 1772, 237 
From the circumstance of its depluming its breast. 1847 
Oohsi. Birds of Jautatc a 293 [The pigeons] arc. .deplumed 
and drawn, .before they are sent to market. 

b. To strip off (feathers . tan. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. viii. 28 There are that will . . de- 
plume your oorrowed feathers. 

c. trans/. To pluck or cut off hair from. rare. 
*775 Adair Antcr. /tut. 6 Holding this Indian rotor be- 
tween their fore-fmgci and thumb, they deplume themselves, 
after the manner of the Jewish novitiate priests. 

2 . fig. To strip or deprive of honour, ornament, 
wealth, or the like. 

[1367 Dkant Horace Fpist. it. it. H ij, Thence lighted I In 
Thessalte of fetbers then deplumde.] 1631 Fulled s Abel 
Rtdiv. x Andrtwts (1867) II. 174 [The bishopric] of Ely 
before it was so much deplumed). <tx66x Fuller Worthies iii. 
1663) 168 This Scotish Dcmster is an arrant rook, depluming 
England, Ireland and Wales, of famous Writers, tnecrlv to 
feather his own Country therewith. i779Gh»hon Misc. IVks. 
(1814) IV. 588 His favoutitc amusement of depluming ire. 
1883 L Wingfield A. Rotve I. xi 358 IThcy] kept gaming- 
tables . w’here the unwary were speedily deplumed. 

Hence Deplirmed ppl. a ., Deplu ming vbl. sb. 
1638 SftiRir.Y Mart, Soldier til. iv. in Bullen O. Ft. I. 219 
The live taile of a deplumfejd Henne. 1633 Fuu.fr Ch 
Hist. v. iii $ 63 Thus on the depluming of the Pope every 
bird had his own feather. 1793 Residence in France (1797) 

I, 170 A fowl . dressed without any other preparation than 
that of depluming. 1890 H. A. Hazen in Science 33 May 

1 \/s The most singular fact is that the fowl lives under the 

B turning process fin a tornado]. 

opnes, obs. form of Deepness. 

Depoeticise (df,n^,e tis^iz'*, v. [Dk- II. i.] 
trans. To deprive oi what is poetic ; to render 
prosaic. 

1813 E xaminer 10 May 300/t Pope's villa, still survives. . 
though much depocticizcd with improvements. . 1887 Temple 
Bar Mag. Sept. 7 j Depressing and stale reflections upon the 
depoetiusing influence of humanity. 

Depoetise (<l/p< 5 »utaiz), v. [De- II. i.] trans. 
To deprive of the character of a poet; also, to 
deprive of poetic character; =prec. 

1863 Pall Mall It. No t9a. 4/3 The presence of cottages. . 
depocti/es the seme 1886 Alhcttxum 34 July 117 Such 
writing is a relief after reading the men ol the decadence, 
the pessimists who endeavour to depoeti/e life for us. 

Depois, ohs. Sc. form of Depose. 

Depolarise (drpjuiar^u), v. [De- ii. i.] 
trans. To depi ivc of polarity ; to reverse or destroy 
the effect of polarization. 

a. Optics. To change the direction of polarization 
of polarized ray) so that it is no longer arrested 
by the analyzer in a polariscopc. 

1819 Ed in. Rev. XXXII. 180 The light becomes depolar- 
ised. 1834 J. Scoffkrn in Orr's Cin\ AY. { Chew. 7 6 The 
interposition of the mica must have depolarized the ray. 

b. Electr. ami Magn, To deprive of polarity. 
Also fig. 

i860 O. W. Holmrs Prof. Break/. -t. I, To depolarize every 
fixed religious idea in the mind by changing tne word whicn 
stands for it. 1866 E. HortciNS in Athenaeum 33 Sept. 369/3 
The iron is hard, and requires to be depolarized like a steel 
bar. 

Hence Depo larised ppl. a., Depo larising vbl, 
sb. and ppl. a. Also Depolarlsa*tlon f the action 
or process of depolarizing. 

xBis Brewster in Phil. Trans. 20 {title) Experiments on 
the Depolarization of Light. x8x8 Whbwell in Todhunter 
Acc. W.'s Whs. (1876) 11 . 31 The neutral and depolarizing 
axes. x86o O. W. Holmes Prof. Break/.-t. i. Scepticism is 
aft aid to trust its truths in depolarized words. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 193 Forbes was able to prove the circular 
polarization and depolarization of heat 


Dapolftriser (d/fcxM&raizoi). [-ER 1 .] That 

whicn depolarizes ; an instrument or apparatus for 
producing depolarization. 

1846 Jove* Set. Dial. xxiiL 336 In this case the thin film 
is called a depolarizer. 1894 Daily News as May 5/2 Voltaic 
combinations with a fused electrolyte and a gaseous de- 
polariser. 

Depolish (d/pp*lij>, v. [f. De- If. i + Polish, 
after r. depot ir, dtpoliss-ant (in Fureti&rc, 1690).] 
trans . To remove the polish from, deprive of polish. 
I fence DepoTished ppl. a. 

1873 Tyndai 1. Fragm. Sc. 1 . vii. Niagara. Gins* may be 
depoTlshcd by the impact of fine shot. 1873 Ukr Piet. Arts 
II. 639 s. v. Gilding , The surface [prepared for gilding! 
should now appear somewhat depolishcd ; for when it is very 
smooth, the gold doe* not adhere so well. 1884 Public 
Opinion 5 Sept. 305/1 A depolishcd bowl with cut facets. 

Depoliticalize : see Dk- II. 1. 
f Depoli'tion. Obs. rare [ad. L. depolJ- 
tion-em, n. of action from depollre to polish off.] 
X636 Bi ount Glossogr Defolition , a polishing, perfecting, 
or finishing. 

Depone (d/p<?«*n), v . Chiefly .Sr. [ad. L. dc- 
pdttfre to lay away or aside, to lay down, put 
down, depose, deposit ; in met l L. to testify (Du 
Cange) ; f. Dk- I. 1, 2 yponbre to put, place; cf. 
Depose v .] 

+ 1 . trans. To lay down (a burden, an office) ; 
to deposit. Obs. 

*533 Bkiifndkn A ivy i\. (1822] 357 He had cuusit the 
master of chcvelry to depone his office. 1649-50 Foord in 
M. P. Brown Suppt. Dei. I. 394 (Jam ) Who had deponed 
his money in David his hand, a 1843 Sou 1 hey /wj< riptions 
vii, The obedient element Sifts or depones its burthen. 

t 2 . To remove from office ; Depose v. 3. Obs. 

1333 fndkn Lay 11. (182a) iu6 Gif he . . had deponit 
ony of the kingix afore rchen.it fra tliair empire and king- 
domc. 

3 . To state or declare upon oath , to Depose. 

a. with simple object ; also t to depone an oath {serutent). 
1349 Comp l, Scot. xv. 136 Iunius brutus cart them depone 

nne serment that thai suld al concur. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Ktrh (1842) 26 He himself he* confessed all that they de- 
poned. 1834 H. Millkk Scenes <y Leg. xxi. (18^7) 312 Any 
thing they tould have to depone nnent the spulzie. 

b. with clause. 

1600 G writ's Conspir. in Select. Hart. Misc . [1793] 198 
Andrew Hendersoun . . Depones, that the earlc enquyred of 
him what he would be doing vppon the morrow. x68x 
Glanvill Sadducismus ji. 397 Andr. Martin Scrvitour to 
the Lord of Pollock . . Depone^ that he was present in the 
house. 1830 Scott Demonot. viii. 265 Who deponed that he 
saw a cat jump into the accused person's cottage window. 
184* Barham Ingot. Leg.. Dead Drummer , One Mr. Jones 
Comes forth ana depones That fifteen years since he had 
heard certain groans. 

4 . intr. Tu declare upon oath ; to testify, bear 
testimony. Also fig. 

1640 R. Baili ik Canlerb, Self Convict. 34 Two witnesses 
..deponing before all England to King James. 1680 G. 
Hickes Spirit of Popery 26 Prosecuted for not deponeing 
in the matterof Field-Meetings. XT93 Trial of Fy she Painter 
66 He was the more difficultea to aepone to the letter, as, etc. 
1833 A 1 150 n Hist . Europe (184(7-50) HI. xiv. § 30. 164 He 
could not depone to one fact against the accused. 
fig. 1833 Chalmfrr Bridgwater Treat. 1. i. 61 This fact 
or phenomenon . . depones strongly both for a God and for 
the supreme righteousness of his nature. 1856 Femrier/z/^A 
Metajph. 414 We cannot be ignorant of what is deponed to 
in the opposites of the axiom. 

Deponent (d/pt>u*n£nt\ a. and sb. [ad. L dc * 
pajient-em , pr. pplc. of deponfre (see prcc.), spec, 
used by the late L. grammarians as in sense i.j 

A. adj. Gram. Of verbs : Passive or middle in 
form but actue in meaning: originally a term of 
Latin Grammar. 

Both form and meaning were originally reflexive (e. g. ulor 
I serve myself, fruor I delight myselL profitiscor I put 
myself forward, etc.', a* in the Middle Voice in Greek ; as, 
however^ in ordinary verbs the reflexive form had become a 
assive in Larin, these verbs were erroneously regarded as 
aving laid aside or dropped a passive meaning, whenco 
the name. In reality, what was laid aside, or lost sight of, 
was the reflexive sense. 

x<s8 Tindale Qbed. Chr. Man (i57p no [He] maketh a 
verbe passive of a verbe deponent. 1669 Milton Accedence 
Wks. (*847) 467/1 Of verbs deponent come participle* both 
of the active and passive form. 1830 Donaldson Grk. Grant . 

| 433 A deponent verb is one whicn though exclusively pas- 
sive or middle in its inflexions, has so entirely deponed or 
laid aside it* original meaning, that it is used in all respects 
like a transitive or neuter verb of the active form. 1871 
Goodwin Grk. Grant. (1883) 80 Deponent verbs are those 
which have no active voice, but are used in the middle or 
passive forms with an active sense. 

B. sb. 

1 . A deponent verb. 

1330 Palsgr. Introd. 34 All such verbea as be used in the 
latm tong, lyke neuters or dcponciite*. 1611 Brinhley Pos . 
Parts (1669) 36 Are Deponent.* and Commons declined like 
Passives? c X700 Cowfkr Comment, on P. L. it. 506 Wks. 
(1837) XV. 330 The verb dissolve in the common u*e of it i* 
either active or passive, and we should say, either that the 
council dissolved itself or that it was dissolved ; but Milton 
here uses it as a deponent. 1871 Goodwin Grk. Gram. (1803) 
9x Deponents generally have the aorist and future of the 
middle form* 

2 . One who deposes or makes a deposition under 
oath ; one who gives written testimony to be used 
as evidence in a court of justice or for otner purpose. 


1348 Hall Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 6 (R.), The sayde de- 
ponent sayeth, that on Saturdaye. .he toke the charge of the 
pryhon. x6sx Fi ring Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 141 The 
naid Jarvis Unwoon told this deponent he would pull this 
deponent’s flesh from his jawe* if he wold not be conformable 
to theire will*. 17x3 Swift Poems. Cadenus 4 IS, 68 Witness 
ready to attest . .That ev’ry article was true; Nor further 
those deponents knew. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desk. 
JI. 493 These depositions do not contain one word of truth, 
excepting that the deponents deserted from the service. 1878 
Leckv Eng. in 18 tk C. II. vi. 165 Dean Jone* himself was 
the deponent. 

+ Depo ner. obs. [f. Depone :/. + -eb 1 .] One 
who depones : in Sc. Law • Deponent sb. 2. 

x6oo Sc. Alts yas. VI 11814) 20 3 < Jmn.) The Puik of Lennox 
. .deponi*, that . . this deponar for the tyme being in Falkjand 
..he *aw mainter Alexander Ruthven [etc.]. 1634 State 

Trials , Ld. Balmerino 7 June, Before ne had ended it, he 
sayd to the deponer, Mr. John, I entreat you [etc.]. X751 

L Louthian Form qf Priness <cd. 2) 107 That the PanneP* 
Presence may over-aw the Deponer. 

t Depo nible, a. Obs. ran - °. [f. L. type 
* deponi biiis, f. dfponfre : see Depone and -ble.] 
Capable of being deposed (from office, etc.). 
Hence + Dapo nitoi lity. Obs. rare . 

X635 T. Preston Let. in Foley Eng, Province Sch\ ^esus 
I. 1. 257 They intend at Rome . . that deponibility, which i* 
the only chief thing denied in the oath, must not be meddled 
withal. 

+ Deponi*tion. -SV*. Obs. rare. - Deposition 5. 

149a Ait. Dorn. Cone. 384 (Jam.) The deponitiouns of the 
witne* now takin. 


Depoost : see Depost. 

t Depo pulacy. Obs. [f. Depopulate ppl. a. 
(see -acy) ; cf. degeneracy. ] Depopulated condition. 

16 . Chapman Batrachom. 405 O Jove, neither She nor I . , 
can keep depopulacy From off the Frogs ! 

Depopularize (d/ty pi/flaraiz^, v . [f. De- II. 
i + Popularize v .] trans. To deprive of popu- 
larity, render unpopular. 

1834 Blacktn. Mag. XXXVI. 227 Not to depopularize a 
new-born power endeavouring to strengthen itself. 1849 
Groik Greece 11. Ixxii. (i86a)VL 365 But Sparta had not yet 
become dcpopularized. 1883 Daily Nrtvs 3 July 3/7 There 
is nothing that tends so much to depopulanse a Minister. 


Depo pulate, ppl . a. [ad. L. dtpopulat-us, pa. 
pplc. of dcpopuldrc in its med.L. sense.] 

Laid waste ; deprived (wholly or partly) of inhabit- 
ants. Used + ft. as pa. pple. in which use it was at 
length superseded by depopulated ; b. as adj . now 
arch, or poet. 

a. X53X Elyot Gov. 1. ii. The kynge of Mcdc had de- 
populate the countrey. X580 Nor 1 11 Plutarch (1676) 377 
By spoil of Wars depopulate, destroyed and disgrast. 

b. x6aa F. M ahkham Bk. War 111. iv. 94 [A] Country that 
is poorc and wasted or barren or depopulate. X737 N. Clakki 
Hist. Bible it. (1740) 117 Locusts, which left the earth as 
naked and depopulate. x8«8 Shelley Lines Euganean Hilts 
1 27 When the sea-mew Hies, as once before it flew, D’er 
thine i*le.* depopulate. 1855 Chamikk My Trav. III. ii. 51 
The people, are half starved, badly dothed, and depopulate. 

Depopulate (d/p^pi/Htf't), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. depopulate (usually deponent -art) to lay waste, 
ravage, pillage, spoil ; f. De- I. 3 + populdre {-art) 
to lay waste, ravage, spoil (f. populus people), lit. 
to spread or pour in a multitude over (a region) ; 
but in med.L. to spoil of people, depopulate, in 
sense associated with the Romanic parallel form 
*dispcpulare, whence It. despopolare [dibopolarf , 
Sp. aes/oblar , Pr. despovoar. OF. des- y ae-peupler y 
now dfpcupler , English Dispeople, Depeoplk.] 

+ 1- trans. To ravage, plunder, lay waste. Obs . 

1348 Hall Chron, 56 He set furth toward Caen, -depopu- 
latyng the countrey, & destroiyng the villages. x6as Bacon 
Hen. VI l (J ), He turned his arms upon unarmed and un- 
provided people, to spoil only and depopulate. 1641 G. 
FitzGerald in Lismote Papers Scr. H. (1888) IV. 246 The 
enemy, .robbed, .my servants and Depopulated my Lands. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng, vi. Ethelred y He .. enter'd into 
Mercia, .depopulating all places in their way. 


2 . To deprive wholly or partially of inhabitants ; 
to reduce tnc population of. 

>394 Privy Council in Arb. Garner I. 301 Many towns and 
villages upon the sea coasts are. .wonderfully decayed, and 
some wonderfully depopulated. x6ov Shaks. Cor. Hi. i. 264. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 216 A Village . . lately depopu- 
lated from her Inhabitants, by command from the Spanish 
King. 1690 Child Disc, t rade (1604) 50 The late Plague, 
whicn did much depopulate this Kingdom. X777 Watson 
Philip U (18^9) 371 Depopulating the maritime province* 
by the expulsion of heretics. 1837 Landor Whs. (1868) II. 
339/1 The pestilence which depopulated the cities of Italy 
and ravaged the whole of Europe, 
b. trans/. and fig. 

1607 Topsrll hour/. Beasts (1658) 36X [Lion*] exccll . . in 
cruelty .depopulating the flocks and nerds of cattel. 1686 
F. Si’KNUi tr. Vanlla's Ho. M edicts 43a Whole forests and 
valleys were . .depopulated of game. 1700 T. Brown /D witffw. 
Ser. 4 * Comic 06 The other Knaves will . . Depopulate your 
Mouths . . ana take as much for drawing out an Old Tooth, 
as [etc.]. 1713 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. Rabbit , Turn ’em 
[Does] loose, that you may not depopulate your Warrens. 
X77X Goldsm. Hist. Eng. 1 . a8e An enterprise that, .had, in 
a great measure, depopulated Europe of its bravest forces, 
f 8 . To reduce or lessen the number of (i>eopIe, 
etc.) ; to thin. Obs. 

1343 Joy* Exp, Dan. xi; (1547) *8a The lewes were etier 
ouemtnne and depopulated of both y* hostes. c x6xx Chap- 
man I Had xi. x73Tne soldier-loving Atreus' son . . Depopu- 
lating troops of men. 1798 R, P. Tour in Wales 94 (M S.) 
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DEPOSE. 


The modern spirit of depopulating trees having here left a 
gloomy house on a shaven lawn. 

4 . tntr. To become less populous. 

In the first two auots. prob. for was a-d* populating a mas 
being depopulated. 

[1761 t iuME Hist . Efig . II. App. iH. 591 The kingdom was 
depopulating from the increase of enclosures. 1770 Goujsm, 
Des. Vill , Ded., An inquiry whether the country be de- 
populating or not.) 188s Stevenson Stud, Men tfr Bks . 195 
Our Henry Sixth made his Joyous Entry dismally enough 
into disaffected and depopulating Paris. 

1 6 . trans. To destroy, cut off. Obs. 

157$ Baker Jewell of Health 215 With this licour may you 
depopulate or cut of any member. 1650 Bulwer A nthropo- 
met. xxt With Depilatories burn up and depopulate the 
Genital matter thereof. 

I fence Depopulated, Depopulating,///, adjs. 

16a* Sanderson Senn. (1617) 143 In these hard and de- 
populating times. 163a Lithgow 7 rav. x. 450 In that narrow 
depopulated street. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari . 111. 84 
The Kings Popish depopulating Cavalcers. 1674 R. Goni'ki- v 
Inf <V A a. Physic 7 A depopulating Plague. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 419 A depopulated, neglected, mountainous 
country. x8ax Examiner x Apr. 206/2 A depopulating wnr 
was scattering its horrors throughout all Europe. 1875 
Hamkrton tntcll. Life xn. Hi. 448 The depopulated deserts 
of Breadalbane, 

Depopulation (d/pppidfl^jan). Also 5-6 
-acion. [ad. L. depopulation* cm, n. of action from 
depopuldre (- drl ). In ancient L. used in sense 
‘devastation, pillaging*; so in French in 1500 
(Hatzf.). The modem sense in Fr. and Eng. fol- 
lows that of Depopulate.] The action of de- 
populating ; depopulated condition. 

f 1. Laying waste, devastation, ravaging, pillaging. 

Often including the destruction of people % and so gradually 
passing into 2. 

146a Edw. IV in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 11. I. 127 Warrc, 
depopulacion, robberye, and manslawghtar. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hen . F///, c. 12 The same Scot tes. make, itieurscs, inu.t- 
sions, spoyles, burnynges, murders, wastinges and depopula- 
tions in this his realtne. 1655 Puller Hist. Catnb. (1840) 237 
The Jewish law provided against the depopulation of birds' 
nests. 1665 Manley Grot ins* Low C. I Carres 68 Committing 
Rapes, Murthers, and daily depopulations. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1851) 188 Ihc Danes . infested those 
parts with wide depopulation. 1741 I. I.awry in Athenian 
Lett. (1702) II. 44 Amidst tumults, depopulations, and the 
alarms of war. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. itt. xx, In vain years 
Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears, Have alt been borne. 

2 . Reduction of population ; depriving of in- 
habitants ; unpeopling. In 17th c\ esp. the clear- 
ance of the peasantry from their estates by the 
land-owners. 

<•1460 Fortkscuk Abs. *r Litn. Mon. v, To the grete 
ahatynge of his revenues and dcpopolacion of his reaumc. 
x6xx Spiced Hist, tit . Brit. it. liv. $ 12. 189 For the depopu- 
lation of the Hand. 16x9 J hr. Dyke Counterfoyson (tU2o) 
27 Extortion, inclosures, depopulations, sacriledgc, impropt t- 
ations. 1641 Fuller Holy Prqf. St. it. xiii. 100 He detests 
and abhorres all inclosure with depopulation. 1765 G01 i>sm. 
Trav. 402 Have we not seen ..Opulence, her grandeur t# 
maintain. Lead stern Depopulation in her train. 189a Daily 
News 7 Nov. 6/x (Parish The depopulation panic and the 
necessity of keeping up big armies. 1893 G. B. Longstaik 
Rural Depopulation 1 ‘Depopulation’ is often very vaguely 
employed, but here it will be used as denoting a diminution 
in the number of the inhabitants of a district, as compared 
with those enumerated at a preceding census. 

b. The condition of being depopulated or de- 
prived of inhabitants. 

*697. Dryden Virgil (1721) I. 37 Eighteen other Colonies, 
pleading Poverty and Depopulation, refus'd to contribute 
Mony. X7*x De Fob Mem. Cax*alier{ 1840) 188 There never 
was seen that ruin and depopulation .. whi<h I have seen 
.. abroad. 18x6 Keatingb Trav. (1817) I. 85 Castile and 
Arragon realize what strangers are told concerning Spain. 
Denudation, depopulation, and desiccation reign thiougnout 
them. x8*7 Soutiiky Hist. Penins. War II. 339 The fright- 
ful silence of depopulation prevails. 

DepO'pnlativt, a. [f. L. depopulate ppl. stem 
+ -ivk .1 Tending to depopulation. 

x86i J. M . Ludlow T n Macm. Mag. June 170 The evidence 

S ot% to show that American slavery is essentially wasteful 
depopulate. 

Depopulator (d/tyrpijfo'tai). [a. L. depopu - 
Idtor spoiler, marauder, pillager, agent-n. from 
depopuldre (-Jr;).] 

1 1 . A waster, spoiler, devastator. Obs. 
c 1440 Lydg. Secrets 30 Callyd prodigu* which is nat honour- 
able, Depopulator A wastour nat tretable. 1607 Topsell 
Four*/. Beasts Pref., Beslia t i. A vastando , for that they were 
wilde and depopulators of other their associates. x6io Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. 1. 427 Those wastfull depopulators did 
what they could, .many a time to winno it by siege. 

2 . One who depopulates a district or country. 
In 17th c. esp. one who cleared off the rural popu- 
lation from his estates. 

x&n T. Scot Highways of God 4 K. 77 The Depopulator 
. .to inhanse his Rents. puls downe all the petty 'tenement* 
and Formes, and will haue none dwell neere him. t6s6 in 
Roshw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 356 Covetous Landlords, In- 
closers, Depopulators. 164a Fuller Holy State an (T.J 
Our puny depopulators allege for their doings the king's and 
country's good. 1708 Maltmus Popul. it. IL (1806) 1 . 339 
Wars, plagues or that greater depopulator than either, a 
tyrannical government. 1827 Scorr Napoleon Introd., 
Collot d’Herboia, the demolisher and depopulator of Lyons. 

Deporpulfttory. a. rare . [f. os prec. : sec 
-ort,] Characterized by or tending to depopulation. 

1884 G. A. Sala in Daily Tel. 29 Sept., The Richmond 
Sent wet calls the depopiilatory decree 'In event un- 


paralleled In the American war \ . ' Sherman *, it continues, 
^hasgiven the war a new feature ’. 

tDtpOTt, sb. Obs. [a. OF. deport , despot /, 
bodily manner of being, joyous manifestation, di- 
version, pleasure, in mod.F. dtport action of de- 
porting oneself ; f. deporter , desporter i mod.F. 
df porter to Deport.] 

1. Joy, pleasure ; « Distort. 

e 1477 Caxton Jason 33 b, Ala* my dere lady all good mid 
honour cometh of you, and ye be all my deport ana fortune. 

2. Hehaviour, bearing, dqxirtmcnt. 

(The Caxton quotation doubtfully belongs here.) 

XA74 Caxton Chesse 11. ii. B v b. Whnn thys emperours sone 
had seen and advertysed her deportes, her countcnaunce, 
her mnnere, and her bcaulte, he was nlle ravysshed and 
esprysed with her louc forihwyth. 1665 J. Sri nor Vutg. 
Prophecies 22 A lhx trine, which the deport of the Soul, 
while a prisoner to its own house, seems a little to encourage. 
1667 Milton P. L. tx. 789 But Delia’s self In gate (she) 
surpass’d and Goddess-like deport. 1716 Cibiikr l.we 
Makes Man iv. i, He seem'd, by his Deport, of !• ranee, or 
England. 1740 Somf.rvilik Hobbinol 111. 17a Her superior 
Mien, And Goddess-like Deport. 

Deport (d/ptWMtb v, [In branch I, a. OF. de- 
porter (mod.F. df), f. de - v Dk- I. 1 or 3) + porter 
to carry. In branch II ■* mod.F. df porter (1798 
in Diet. Acad.), ad. L. deportdre to carry off, con- 
vey away, transport, banish, f. I)e- I. 2 4 portdre 
to carry. The two branches are treated by Dar- 
mestetcr as historically distinct words in French.] 

I. f 1 . trans . To bear with, to be forbearing to- 
wards ; to treat with consideration, to spare. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. v. I)v, Savnt Austyn de ciuitnte 
dci snyth thus ; Thou emperour . . deporte and forbore thy 
subgettis. 1481 - Godfrey 18 That ye deport e and honourc 
my pourc lygnagc. 

■f 2 . refi To abstain, refrain, forbear. Obs. 

ex 477 Caxton Jason ia 1 >, 1 me deporte from hrnsforth 
for lo speke ony more of this mater. 1483 — G de la Tour 
N iij b, [ 1 J myght wel haue deported my self of tukyng of 
tho/iyce. 16x3 Treas. A um.Af Mod, Times 6q8/i To deport 
himselfc from any further inollcstatioii of the Christians. 

f b. absol . in same sense. Obs . 

<-1477 Caxton Jason 67. I shall deporte and taryc for this 
present tyme to speke of the faytes ot Jasotl. 1489 - Faytes 
of A. 1. i i) To drportc and forherc temprysc warre. 

f 3 . trans. 7 To raise, lift up. Ob r. 

1483 Cax ion Gold. Leg . 33/2 Synge ye to hym in deportyng 
your voys f psallite ei tn vat Herat ionc\. 

4 . refl. To bear or conduct oneself (with reference 
to manner) ; to behave ; ■» Comport v. 3. 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres 1. ii. ti He shall deporte him- 
selfe neither rrucll nor rouctous. a 1661 Fuller IVorthies 
11.(1662) 239 He so prudently deported himself, that ho soon 
gained the favour and esteem of the whole Court. X74X 
Richardson Pamela (1742) IV. 62 How to deport myself 
with that modest Freedom and Ease. 1840 Gkn. P. Thomp- 
son Ex arc. (1842) V. 38 They always deported themselves 
like gentlemen. 1885 Taw times 30 May 83^2 Throughout 
his career he has deported himself as became The Mac- 
dermot, 

f b. absol. To behave. Obs. rare. 

1667 W a 1 t rhousk Fire Loud. 113 Men y abused and in- 
gratcfully deported to. 

II. 6. trans. To carry away, carry off, remove, 
transport ; esp. to remove into exile, to banish. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4* Mon. (1642) Archclaus. . 
was.. deposed and deported to Vienna. «8oo Fdm. Rev. 
Apr. 237 Troncon Ducoudray. was dei>ortca to Cayenne. 
1856 f »rotk Gteeie it. xlv. XII. 377 To. punish this 
sentiment by disfranchising or deporting two thirds of the 
citizens. 1886 Atauch . E earn 8 Jan. 6/1 Brushing the snow 
and slush into little mounds, from which it was easily col- 
lec.ted into carts and deported to the Thames. 

Hence Depo rted ppl. a,, carried into exile. 

/1x63a Sir D. Carleion in Cabbala (R.), Better dealing 
then was used to the deported House of Saxe. x88o K. 
Johnston Lend. Grog. 88 A very small military force, chiefly 
of deported convicts. 

tlJe-po’rt, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 2 + 
Port jA] trans . To deprive of the character of 
a port ; to make no longer a port ; to dis-port. 

X69X Beverley Mem. Kingd.Christ 5 ItsConstantinoplitan 
port shall not he dc-ported. 

t Depo rtate, V. Obs. rare. [f. ppl, stem of 
L. depot ldre.\ trans. To carry or convey away ; 
■s D eports. 5. 

1599 tr, Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 173/1 Akorncs which 
the mtse have deportatede into their domicillcs. 

+ DepOTtateM, sb. pi. Obs. rare. [cf. med.L, 
departus in same sense (Du Cange), deport des bene- 
fices (Cotgr.). For the form cf. annates.] * The 
first fruits, or one yeres reuenue of vacant benefices 
(due vnto the Prince, Patron, or Prelate^ * (Cotgr.L 

153a Address fr. Convoc. in Strype Reel. Mem. App. xli, 
Nothing at al . should bee exacted in the Court of Rome, 
by the reason of letters, bulls, seals, annates, .first fruits, or 
deportates, or by whatsoever other title, .they he called. 

Deportation (dfpoit/i-Jan). [ad. L. deportd - 
tidn-em f n. of action from deportdre to carry off, 
convey away, transport ; see Deport v. II. Cf. F. 
deportation (is-i6th c. in Hatzf., not in Cotgr.), 
the modem common use of which has influenced 
that of the English word.] 

L The action of carrying away ; forcible removal, 
esp. into exile ; transportation. 

1595 in Cramond Ann. Banff" IL 21 Reservand the tua 
pairt to the present Vice are to his death or deportation*. 


1605 G. Powkl Refut. Epist. Puritan Papisi na Banish- 
ment among the Romanes was 3-fold, InlculiUtuii, Relega- 
tion, and Dq>ortation. 1633 Hr. Hall Hard lexis F./ck. 
i. 2 The first deportation into Babylon. 17*6 Aylh-fk 
Partrgem it An Abjuration, whidi is a Deportation for 
ever into a foreign Land, was antiently with uk, u umI 
Death. s86o Sat. Rev. X. 510/a Wholesale deportations to 
Cayenne. x86a Mmhvalk Rom. F.mp. (1865) VI. liv. 443 I he 
mass of the Jewish residents .. had been tnoie thun once 
swept uway by general edicts of exile or deportation. 1877 
C (iHkik Chtisl xxxi. (1879) 364 After the deportation of 
the ten tribes to Assyria. 

% 2 . Depot tment. pseudo-archaism. 

1616 J. Lant C out. Stjr's T. tx. 144 The vtilgar admira- 
tion Stoode stupilicd att HorhilL deportation 

t Deporta tor. Obs. rare, [agent'll, in L. 
form from L. deportdre to Depout.] One wlio 
deports or transports. 

x6»9 T. Adamb Senn. Heb. vi. 8 Wks. 1058 Oppressors, 

I m losers, Depopulators, Depot tators, Depravatois. 

Deportment (d/po«*Jtmcnt). [a. OF. depot fo- 
ment (mod.F. dt*-) f f. OF. deporter to Dkpokt.J 

1 . Manner of conducting oneself; conduct { oJ life); 
behaviour. Obs. or atch. in general sense. 

1601 Bi\ W. Barioxv Dt Truce 206 Hereticke* will Jn*e ex- 
ceeding holy, both hi the deportment of their life, and in (elcj. 
1603 KNoLirs Hr%t. Turks (16^1) 1255 The honor and the 
shame that was to ensue unto them, by the different dcrx>rt- 
ment of themselves 111 this action. 1637 50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1849) 385 This Antichristian deportment, How unlike it is 
to the Cartage of Christ’s Aj>ostlcs. X719 Young Revenge 
v. i, She forgives my late de|>oitinent to her. 1839 Yi imm. 
Auc. Brit. Ch. xiii. (1847) iso Luulhard . . whose saintly de- 
portment reflected a lustre on the faith which he professed 

t b. PI . Obs. (Cf. mantiet I, ivays.) 

1603 IIoiuiND Plutaiih's A for. 490 By his deportments 
and carnage in all n< lions. 1665 (}. I iavf ns P. dt lla l "a tlx \i 
Trav. E. India a6 The King, .was slain for his evil deport- 
ments. 17*1 Smollkit Per. J'u. xxtii, He humbled lus de- 
portments before her. 

2 . Referring to merely external manner : Carriage, 
bearing, demeanour, address. 

1638 Sir T. Her her r trav. (ed. 2) 150 The bridge was 
full of women . . runny of them in fail e deportment unmasqued 
their faces. 1641 Bfoml Jot*. Crow 1. Wks. 1873 HI. fn 
Provided your deportment he gentile. 1689 Shadw i i i. Bnty 
/'. u, His air, his mien, his deportment charm’d me so. 1761 
Cm kchii 1. Rouiad Wks. 1767 I. 29 What's a fine person or 
a }>caiitrous face, Unless deportment gives them decent 

S iacc? x88x Daily Tel, 27 Dec, In the character of , . u 
mu ing-master, in which capacity he gives a comical lesson 
in depot tmetit. 

U. fig. The manner in which a substance acts 
under particular conditions ; ‘ behaviour '. 

1830 Hi - kschi 1, Stud Nat Phil 38 The identity of their 
deportment under similar circumst.im es. 1863 Tynuai 1 
Heat v. 146 This is illustrated hy the deportment of both 
ice and bismuth on liquefying. 

1 1 cnee Deportmented ppl. a. (noncc-ud.), taught 
deportment. 

1861 J. Pycroi t Agony Point I aoy Fi cm lied, and 
musicked, and deportmented. 

t Deportraot, v. Obs. rate. [f. Dk- (as in 
next) -rportracl vnr. ofl’oRTHAiT va - next. 

x6xx Si*fi:d Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, viii. 26 Whose linage was 
erected in a stately seat, wherein before the Trinitee was 
deport racted. 

t Deportray*, V. Obs. [f. Dk- (as in de paint , 
describe) + Poutray v.] trans. To pui tray, depict. 

s6xx Srvi j> Hist, Gt. But. v vii. § n* 4'-* The IUctuie c»f 
this British woman hcic Inst deportraied. 

[Deporture, in Jodrell and mod. Diets., error 
for departure : sec f ist of Spumous IVords.] 
Deposable (cl/p^fzabT , a. Also 7 -ible. [f. 
Dkrohe v . 4 * ‘ARLE.J ITiat may be deposed ; liable 
to be deposed. 

1643 Prynne Sim. Power Pari \ in. 117 Kings . . dcposihle 
at the peoples pleasures. n645 Howin Lett. I. iv. viii, 
Keepeis of the Great Seal, which, for Title and Office, arc 
deposable. 1849 Bltukiv. Mag. LXVI 338 One of themselves, 
elected by themselves, deposable hy themselves. 

Depotal (d/pJn yal). Also 5 dapoiaalo, de- 
posayle, -ay 11, 6-7 -all. [prob. a. AFr. dcposaille, 
f. diposer to Detose : see -al 5, and cf. disposal.] 
The act of deposing from office ; deposition. 

*397 Rolls of Par It. III. 379/1 It was communed and 
spoken in manere of deposai of my liege Loord. CX470 
Harding Chron. clvii. iv, By depoisale and nlayne corona- 
cion. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 405 (Rich. Hi It was bc- 
hovcfull and necessary for the wealc of the realme to pro- 
ceed® unto the sentence of his drposall. 1631 /. Bi rc.ks 
Answ. Rejoined 220 Thc # places voyded hy the deposall of 
inconformable Ministers.* 1855 Miiman I. at. Chr. (1864) 
IX. xiv. i 7 All the acts ofJ™n XXIII till hi» deposai 
were the acts of the successor of St. Peter. 

t Depo se, sb. Obs. Also 5 depoa, -Sr. depots, 
[f. Depose v ] . 

1 . The state of being laid up or committed to 
some one for safe keeping ; custody, keeping, 
charge ; coner. that which is so laid up, a deposit. 

*393 Gower Conf. 1 . 218 For God . . Hath sot him but a 
litel while That he shall regne upon depose. *14*0 Lydg. 
Bochas it. xxii. (1554) 5« b, l*hc oayd herd, .[andj HU wyfe 
. .This yong child tokt in their depot, c X440 Promp. Parr. 
1 T9 Depose, deposit urn. *488 Imv. in Tytler Hist. Scot. 
(1864) II. 390 7 at gold and silver . . iowelhs and uther stuff 
, that he had in depois the tyme of nit deccie. 

2 . Deposition from office or authority. 

*589 Ferrers In Alirr. Mag.^ Rich. II vii, To helpe the 
Percyes plying my depose. 
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Depose v. Also 6 Si. depots, [a. 

F. d/pose-r (lath c. in Littrc), f. De- I. I + poser to 
place, put down:— Rom fouire — late L. fa ware 
to cease, lie clown, lay down, etc. : see Pohk, Ke- 
rosE. Through form-association with inflexions 
of L. f&ntre, fosui, posit urn , and contact of sense, 
this -poser came to he t tented ns synonymous with 
OF. -fomhc ( : — T . fonSre) and took its nlace in 
the compounds, so that dtfoscr is now used instead 
of OF. defondre , I . dlpmJfre to depose, and associ- 
ated in idea with deposit , deposition , depositor , etc., 
which had no original connexion with depose .] 

1. trans. To lay down, put down (anything 
material) ; to Debobit, at eh. 

c *4*o I 'all arf. on Hush, xt. 460 Take Icvcs of Citttr tree 
. And into must Depose, and close or fanie it closed sc. 
15*6 Pi/gr. Per/. (W. de W. 15311 2.13 b, Saynt Peter & 
Saynt l'aule. .by mart yi dome drpo<H>d there the tabernacle* 
of theyr bod yea. x6sx It. Jonsun gypsies Mctamorph., 
Face of a rose, I pray thee depoxe Some small piece of silver. 
1658 Sir T. Bkonnnk Hydriot jj The ashes of Sacrifices . . 
were carefully corned out by the Priests, and deposed in a 
clean field. 1718 Prior Solomon 11. 607 The youthful Band 
depose their glitt’i mg Arms. *855 Mii.man Lai. Chr. (1864) 
111 . m. m. 419 A paper which he solemnly deposed on the 
high altar. 

t b. To put, lay, or place (somewhere} for safe 
keeping ; to place or nut in some one’s charge. 

1553 Stumbks Aunt. Abus. 11 (1882) 18 We must depose 
and lay fourth oursclucs, both Unite, and goods, life, and 
time, into the hur N of the prince, a *6xa Dunn a Uiatfararo* 
(1644) jo8 [loscphufc) »a)cs, our Soule i*», fart Lula Dii , 
and deposed and committed in tru^t to u% 1750 Cam k 
Hist. /ng. 11. 6a 3 [He] left them [writings] in the monastery 
where they had been deposed. 

+ 0. Of fluids: To deposit (as a sediment). Ohs. 
*75 * Huxham i wPhil, Trans. I 324 The urine was. .turbid, 
and .. deposed a great deal of Utcritious sediment, 1816 
Auum them. Tests (1818) 346 A blue precipitate will be 
deposed. 

1 2, Jig. To put away, lay aside (a feeling, quality, 
character, office, etc.). Ohs, 

15*8 Tiler. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 71 Depose or put from 
you the Okie nun and be ye renewed in the spirjte of your 
mynde. 16*0 V'innkr / ta Kt\ta vu. 1 39 Being sodden .. 
they depose all their huit. 1 6*8 Homshs Thtayd. 11. lxv, 
They deposed not tlieir anger till they hnd fined him in a 
sum of money. 1677 Cen t Venn e 50 The General . . ran 
hardly bring himself to depose an Authority that be cau so 
easily keep. 

3. To put down from office or authority ; esf. to 
put down from sovereignty, to dethrone, (The 
earliest and still the prevailing sense.) 

c *300 A'. Alis. 7822 Thco kyng dude him [a justice] anon 
depose, c 1470 Harding Chron. exevi, The parliament then j 
for his misgouernaume Deposed him [Richard llj. 105 
CoVFRUALK Dan. v. 30 He wa* deposed from his kyngTy 
trone, and his magesty was taken ftom him. 1568 Graf i on 1 
Chron. II 157 The Aldermen that before were deposed, 
were agavne restored to their wardcs and offices. 1651 
Houuks Levtath. 111. xl *54 I « deposing the High Priest . . 
they deposed that petuliar Government of God. 17*8 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lett . 10 Mar., The late emperor., was 
deposed by his brother. *8*8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 51 
Shortly after the battle of Hasting*, Saxon prelates and 
abbot* were violently deposed. 183 6 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I. ii. 108 Sir 'i hotnas More . . declared a* his opinion 
that parliament had power to depose kings if it so pleased 

b. pen. To put down, bring down, lower (from 
a position or estate). 06 s. exc. as Jig. from prcc. 

*377 I.angl. P. Pt. B xv. S14 Ri}t so 3e clerkes for jowre 
roucityse, ar longe, Shal Jw*i . . jowre pryde depose. 1*83 
Caxton Cold. J.eg . 77/3, I that am an only sonc to tny fader 
and moder I shout depose theyr oldc age with heuyncs imd 
sorow to hclle. 1871 Milton P. A\ !. 41* He before had 
sat Among the prime in splendour, now deposed, Elected, 


sat Among the prime in splendour, now deposed, Elected, 
emptied. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xvui. a8i, l haa never 
seen Mrs. Belden so thoroughly deposed from her self- 
possession. 

+ 4. a. To take away, deprive a person of (au- 
thority, etc.) ; also to remove (a burden or obliga- 
tion ; opp. to impose ). Ohs. 

*393 Gower ConJ. III. 200 In sory plitc .. lie lay, The 
corone on his hede deposed. 1393 Shaks. Rnh / /, iv. i. 19a 
You may my Glori<*s» and my state depose, But not my 
Gricfes, still am I King of those. 1617 Moryson /tin. in. 
iv. in 195 Princes know well to impose exactions, and know 
not how to depose them. 

fb. To divert, deprive, dispossess (a person oj 
something that enhances). Ohs. 

* 55 ®. Knox First Blast (Arb.) 29 If a king shulde depose 
himself of his diademe or crowne and royal estat. *6o8 
G. WfooDCOCKR] tr. Hist. Ivstme 98 a, He was content to 
depose him[*elf] of such a trouble as to be a soueraigne, *649 
Lovklack Poems to Depose your finger of that Ring, And 
Crowne mine with’t awhile. x88i Nlvilk Plato Rediv. 357 
It would be very preposterous to believe, that the Peers 
would depose themselves of their Hereditary Rights. 

5. To testify, bear witness; to testify to, attest; 
esf. to give evidence upon oath In a court of law, 
to make a deposition, 
a. techn. 

(a) frosts, with simple ohj. (usually pronominal). 

Y <z 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks, Soc.) axo And blyndc was 
borne undowtedlye And that wc wilf depose. 1386 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 43 And that we will depose 
vpon a book, a *6*6 Bacon (J.l, To depose the yearly rent 
or valuation of land*. 174a Young Ne. Th. vil 340 Each 
much deposes; hear them in their turn. 1873 Brownino 
Red Cott. Nt.-cap 1347 And what discretion proved, I find 
deposed At Vire, confirmed by his own words. 


(b) with obj. clause (or ohj. and in/inX 
ilfiaChila-Marriagcs(E.. E.T. S.) 106 They cold not depose 

her to be of honest name. 160a T. FiTaurnBERT Apol. 30 a, 
[He] oflfrtd to depose that he knew that one of the prisoner* 
.was otherwhere then wa* *ayd in his inditement. a 17*5 
Burnet ihvn 7 ime J I 396 'i he carl* of Clare. Anglesey 
and some others . deposed what Lord Howard had wud 
*8oa Mar. Edgewokih Moral PJ1816) 1. 236 The workman 
» deposed, that he carried the. .Vase, .to the furnace. 1871 
Most t Y Voltaire ( 188613 it It was deposed that La Barre 
and D’Etallonde had passed within thirty yards of the 
sacred pro<e*sion without removing their hats. 

(c) intr . (/or or against a person, to (t /o>) or against a 
thing or f.u t.) 

c 1400 [>ec Deposing t •I d. sb. 2 ] 

*54* 3 AH 34-5 Hen. V///, c. 1 Other witnes. .of ns good 
. credcme as those be wlnuhc deposed against them. ai <$ 9 
Kingihmill Man's Ext. xi. (1580)74 Pilate could not but 
thus depose for hi* innocence, saying, I hnde no faulte in 
liym. *<93 hiiAKM. \ Hen. VI, 1 ii. a 6 Then seeing ’twas he 
that made you to depose. Your Oath . 1* vaine. 18*3 *1. 
Scot Highlit . Goii 57 '1 he honest Heathen or Turke, for 
Mhosc truth the ChustUn dares depose. *841 DTsrakli 
Amen, Lit . (18^7) 416 He dreaded lent the spectator* of his 
dexterity should depose against his own witchcraft. 1848 
Mr*. Gaskkul M. Bat ton xix, The shot, the finding of the 
body, the subsequent discovery of the gun, were rapidly de- 
posed to. 186* Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. nt. x, He 
deposed to having fastened up the house at eleven o’clock. 
d. gen. To testily, bear witness affirm, assert. 
*5*9 Monk Dyaloge 111. Wks. 31 1/2 Than should cither the 
newe proues dt*ju)se the same that the other did before, or 
els thti shoulde denote the contrary. *634 W. Tikuhyt tr. 
Balzac's Lett Prcl. A b, II] have knowne the Author from 
both our infancies, and ..can depose in what fashion he 
ellectcth his labours. *66* Evelyn Chalcogr. 11 We shall 


ellectcth lits labours. *66* Evelyn Lhalcogr. 11 We shall 
nut with Enigents in Pliny, denose that this Art had its 
being from Eternity a *840 J, H. Newman Paroch. Serm 
Rom. tv. ?3 When our memory depose* otherwise. 

fo. '1 o promise formally upon oath ; to swear 
(/ 0 do something). Obs. 

*6to in Picton 1 /fool Munic. Etr.(i88j) J. *?a You shall 
I depose to be true liege man unto the (Jutene’s Majestic, 
t 0 . causally. To examine on oath, to take the 
evidence or deposition of; to cite as a witness, 
call to give evidence. (Cf. to swear a witness.) 
pass. To give evidence, testify, bear witness. Obs. 

156s Ait 5 Elis. c. 9 f 5 No Person, .so convicted, .to be 
.. icceivcd a.* a Witness to be deposed and sworn in any 
Court. *593 Shaks. ELh. //, 1. tii. 30. 26*3 Massing! m 

Dk. Milan iv. i, Grant thou hadst a thousand witnessc* To 
be deposed they heard it. 164* Jer. Taylor Eptsc. xxxvi. 
(1647) 235 S. Cyprian is the man whom I would choose, to 
depose in this cause. 17*1 Strypk Keel. Mem. II ix. 69 
The said bishop got leave for certain of the clergy to be 
deposed on Ins behalf. 

+ 7 . To set, put, or lay down in writing. Obs. 

1888 Excellency 0/ Pen ft Penal A iii, This little Tract . . 
where the requisite* for Limning in Water-Colours are de. 
posed . . the Colours particularly nominated [etc.]. *698 

Phil. Trans. XX, 387, 1 put here the Difference* by me 
computed . . and deposed according to the Order of the 
Excesses. 

Deposed (d/pju-zd), ///. a. [f. DErosE^. + 
•ED l/i Tut clown from office or authority. 

*55* Hi’LonT, Deposed, abac fits , defositus , depulsus. 
*790 Burke Fr. Rev . 124 A deponed tyrant. 1864 Burton 
Si ot A hr. 1, ii. 100 The families who had lost their estates 
adhered to the old title with the mournful pride of deposed 
monarch*. 

Deposer (d/p<j*»‘zw). [f. Depose v . + -eh 1 .] 

1 . One who deposes or puts down another from 
office or authority. 

1639 R. Bah i ie Let. in Macdonald Covenanters Moray 
Ross (1875)1. 23 A deposer of godly ministers. *699 Bentley 
Thai. 45 One of Phalaris's Deposers. 

2 . One who deposes or makes a statement on 
oath ; a deponent. 

158* State Trials, E. Campion ( R.\ To be duly examined 
. .whether they be true and their deposers of credit. 

Deposing (d/p^zig), vhl. sb. [-JNG t.] The 
action of the verb Depose ; deposition. 

1 . Putting down from authority. 

*480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliii. (148a) 382 After the dc- 
posynge of kyng Rychard. *548 Hall Chron. 15 When 
newes of kyng Kichardes deposyng were reported. £*630 
Risdon Sunt, Driton 9 68 (*8*o) 65 The deposing of the lord 


b. sfec. A sum of money deposited in a bank 
usually at interest. 

1753 Hanway Trav. (*762) II. 1. vii. 35 No coin or specie 
is paid out again, unless in cases of deposites. 1855 
Macau 1 ay Hist. Eng. IV. 493 The bank of Saint George, 
had I* gun to receive deposit* and to make loans before 
Columbus had crossed the Atlantic. 1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 
1177 The increase of 40 per cent, in Savings-Banks' deposits. 

C. Something, usually a gum of money, committed 
to another person’s charge as a pledge for the per- 
formance of some contract, in part payment of a 
thing purchased, etc. 

*737 Common .S ense (*738) I. 151 What is not subject to 
Chance is foreign to a Lottery; it is a mere useless De- 
posits *786 Entick /. ond on iy. 262 The conditions of 
insurance are as. per cent, premium, and 10s. deposit on 
brick houses. 1771 Cumberland l Vest Ind. hi. hi, Not .. 
necessary to place a deposit in my hands for so trifling a 
sum. 18*8 M, Birkdeck Joum . Amer *7 With this they 
may pay the first deposit on farms of eighty or a hundred 
acres. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law vii. 
42 Where the deposit is considerable, and it is probable that 
the purchase may not be completed for a Iona time. 

2 . The state of being deposited or placed in safe 
keeping ; in phr. on> upon (f in) deposit. 

i&ii Bacon Consul, war with . 9 /W«, Tney had the other 
day the Valtoline. and now have put it in deposite. 170s 
C. Lyttelton in Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. ti. iy. aao The king’s 
Inxly is here at the English Benedictine* in deposit, there 
to be kept . . till they can have an opportunity to send him 
to Westminster to be buried. *866 Crump Banking i. *9 
No interest being allowed by [the Bank of England] for 
money that is placed there upon deposit. 1883 Times xo 
J uly 4 1 he sum to be paid into Court, and invested or placed 
on deposit for the benefit of the infant. 

3 . Something deposited, laid or thrown down; 
a mass or layer of matter that has subsided or been 
precipitated from a fluid medium, or has collected 
m one place by any natural process. 

In Gcol.t any mass of material deposited by aqueous 
agency, or precipitated from solution by chemical action. 
In Mining , an accumulation of ore, esp. of a somewhat 
casual character, as when occurring in 'pocket**. In 
Electro plating/ Electro-typings the film of metal deposited 
by galvanic action upon the exposed ground or surface. 

178* Cowper Charity 249 The swell of pity . . throws the 
golden sands, A rich deposit, on the bordering land*. 1794 
Kirwan Min, I. 469 We now recur to the dried deposite. 
1838 NIacgjllivray tr. Humboldt’s Trav. vi 80 Covered 
with recent deposites of sandstone, clay, and gypsum. 1870 
Rollesion Aniitt. Life 32 A membrane laden with deposit* 
of fat. 187a Ykats Groavth Comm. 39 The rich brown de- 
posit of the Nile. Mod. Rich deposits of gold found in 
bouth Africa. 

4 . The act of depositing, laying down, placing in 
safe keeping, etc. : cf. piec. senses, and various 
senses ol Deposit v. 

a *773 Chestkrf. 1^1.(1779) IV. App 50 My solemn deposit 
of the truth. 1704 Ld. Auckland Loir. (1863) III. *73 For 
the deposit of all kind* of . . merchandt.se and effects. 18*3 
J. Badcock Dorn. Ant ns cm. 151 A deport of white powder 
soon takes place. 184* Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. xii. 
Ro This cemetery or place of deposite for the dead. *848 
Wharton Law Lex., Deposit . . a naked bailment of goods 
to be kept for the bailor without rccompcnccc and to be 
returned when the bailor shall require it. i8px W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot., Depositation or Deposit ( is a contract, by 


which a subject, belonging to one person, is intrusted to the 
gratuitous custody of another, to be re-dclivered on demand. 

5 . A place where things are deposited or stored ; 
a depository, a depot. (Chiefly cW.) 

*719 Dk Foe Crusoe 1. xii. (1840) l. 194 After I had thus 


a depository, a depot. (Chiefly c 7 .S.) 

17x9 Dk Foe Crusoe i. xii. (1840) l. 194 After I had thus 
secured one part of my little living stock, I went about .. 
seaiching for another private place, to make such another 
deposit. 1783 J. Huntincton in Spark* Corr. Amer. Rev. 
(18*3) IV. 37 A safe deposit where every military article may 
be kept in good order and repair. 1788 T. Jefferso mlVrit. 
(1859) H. 61 The advantages of Alexandria, as the principal 
deposit of the fur trade. 1808 A. Parsons Trav, x. 207 It 
i* the great magazine or deposit for the goods which they 
bring irom those parts. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. bf It. Jmts . 
11. 00 The Church of Santa Croce, the great monumental 
deposit of Florentine worthies. 

0 . at t rib. and Comb., as deposit account , - house , 
- money , - warrant (see quots.) ; depoait-reoeipfc, 


Risdon Sun/, Drvon 9 68 (*8*o) 65 The deposing of the lord 
mayor. 18*7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. 100 The 
deponing of kings was branded as the worst birth of popery 


and fanatu ism. 

attrib, *66* Jesuit’s Reasons (*675) *17 The Popes de- 
posing power. 18*7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. iii. 147 
A few . disclaimed the deposing power of the Roman sec. 

2 . Giving testimony on oath, 

CX400 Apol. Loll. 60 Noyjier )>e deposing of ]>c witnes, nor 
\ns *cnten% 3«uing of juge, be it *elf maki)> a J>ing rijtful. 
1580 Hollyhand Treat, Er. Tong., Deposition de tesmomgs , 
a deposing of witnesses. 

Deposit (dfpp’zit), sb. Also 7-9 deposite. 
[ad. L. deposit urn, that which is put down, any- 
thing deposited or committed for safe keeping* 
a deposit, sb. use of neuter of defositus , pa. pple. 
of dejcnFrei see Depone, Depose.] 

1. Something laid up in a place, or committed to 
the charge of a person, for safe keeping. Also Jig. 

a *660 Hammond Wks. II. t. 677 (R.) It seems your church 
is not so faithful a guardian of her deposit. 1739 Robertson 
Hist. Scott. I. v. 332 To bring him this precious deposite 
[the casket containing Q. Mary's letters]. x8o6 A Duncan 
Metson's Fun. *a The . . barge contained the sacred deposit 
of the body. i86< Seeley Ecce Homo ii. (cd. 8) z* He de- 
clines to use for his own convenience what he regards as a 
•acred deposit committed to him for the good of others. 


^ ^ ^ v ^ w a receipt for anything deposited, sfec. one given 

18*7 Hallam’ ^riV6l76)Tli7xiv.‘ The | by a banker for money deposited with him at 

a specified rate of interest for a fixed time. 

1795 Southey Lett, /r. Spain (1808) II, s 16 The bodies 


a specified rate of interest for a fixed time. 

*795 Southey Lett, /r. Spain (1808) II, s*6 Ti 


*795 Southey Lett, fr. Spain (1808) II, s 16 The bodies 
soon after death are placed in a deposit-house. i8m T. 
Mitchell Aristoph. Ii. 129 The losing party also being 
obliged, beside the payment of other charges, to restore the 
deposit-money to his adversary. x866 Crump Banking iii. 
77 Deposit accounts . . are sums placed at stated rates of 
interest with a bank, for which receipts are given, called de- 
Dosit receipts. 1893 Bitiikll Counting-house Diet., Deposit 
Warrant , an acknowledgement, receipt, or certificate snow- 
ing that certain commodities have been deposited in a certain 
place for safe keeping, as security for a foan, or some other 
defined purpose. Mod. The deposit-receipt was returned 
for re-enfacement. 

Deposit (dfpp*zit), v. Also 7 deposite. [a. 


med.L. defositdre to deposit, freq. of L. dipdntre, 
used in med.L. to represent OF. deposer .] 

1. trans. To lay, put, or set down ; to place in 
a more or less permanent position of rest. 

1740 Fielding Tom Jones xn. x, He deposited his reckon- 
ing . . mounted, and set forwards towards Coventry. >833 


.«* . . - — - -wards Coventry. >833 

L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 106 We deposit our person 
in the stem of a little beat. t8$8 Hawthorns Fr. f Jt. 
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Jrnls. (187®) I. a At Folkestone w« were deposited at a 
railway station. 1891 Law Retorts Weekly Notes taaft 
The defendants, .damaged the plaintiff's land by depositing 
thereon dredgings from the river, 
b. To lay (egg*). 

s6oa Bentley Boyle Loci. iv, He. .observed that no other 
species were produced, but of such as he saw go in and de- 
posit their eggs there. 1774 Goldsm. Nat . H ist . (1776) VII. 
xa® She flies to some neighbouring pool, where she depositee 
her eggs. 1997-18011 Bewick Brit. Birds (18 47) I. 968 The 
author coula never nnd the egg of the Cuckoo deposited in 
any nest but in that of a Lark. 183a M'Murtrie Cuvier’s 
A mm. Kingd. 334 These Insects . . deposit in the ground a 
great number of eggs. 

o. Said of the laying down of substances held in 
solution, and of similar operations wrought by 
natural agencies : to form as a natural depobit. 

167s Grew A nat. Plants t. i. $ 48 (168a) xo The greater 
and grosser part of the Sap may be . . deposited into those 
[leaves). 179A Sullivan View Nat. I. <4 The vapours, .de- 
positing . . a slimy substance mixed with sulphur nnd salts. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr, 53 The evaporation of any dew that 
may have been deposited. Ibid. 143 (The water) deposits 
more or less of the matter which it holds in suspension. 
fig. x8x8 Ja«. Mill Brit, India I. 11. vii. 303 Society, as 
it refines, deposits this [grossness) among its other impuri- 
ties. 1877 L. Tollicmachb in Fortn. Rev . Dec. 855 A myth 
[may be] deposited from a misunderstood text. 

d. intr. To be laid down or precipitated, to 
•ettle. rare . 

[In its origin app. like 4 the house is building * (for a-build* 
ing) oe 4 being built \] 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic vi. (1833) *55 Moisture might 
be depositing in a stratum of one density. 1845 Dar- 
win voy. Nat . vi. (1873) 109 When the great calcareous 
formation was depositing beneath the surrounding sea. 1873 
£. Spon Workshop Receipts I. 198/3 When no more silver 
deposits on the copper, the operation is completed. 

+ 3 * fig* gratis.) To lay aside, put away, give 
up ; to lay down (one’s life, etc,). Obs. 

1646 Sir /. Temple Irish Rebell. 14 Animosities, .seemed 
now to be quite deposited and buried in a firm conglutina- 
tion of their affections. 168a Address from Barnstaple in 
Lond. Caw. No. 17x3/4 We are so far from any thought of 
. . impairing . . the Grandeur of this . . Monarchy, that we 
will rather deposite our Lives in aggrandizing it. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones 1. x, Though .. his countenance, as 
well as his air and voice, had much of roughness in it, yet 
he could at any time deposite this, and appear all gentleness 
and good-humour. 1804 Miniature No. 21 p 3 When stripped 
of the buskin, he necessarily deposits his dignity. 

3 . To place in some repository, to commit to the 
charge of any one, for safe keeping ; spec, to place 
(money) in a bank at interest. 

>6^9 I J. Harris Parival's Iron Age 277 (He) had . . de- 
posited his wife in the hands of that most vertuous Prin- 
cesse, the Cardinall Infanta. 173$ Berkeley Querist { 44 
The silver supposed to be deposited in the bank. 1799 J, 
Robertson Agric . Perth 365 Into this island, in times of 
danger, the inhabitants deposited their most valuable effects, 
to secure them from plunder. 18x5 W. H, I reland Scribbled* 
mania xqo The F.gyptlan stone relic deposited in the British 
Museum. 187® Geo. Eliot Middlem. xxiii, Fred had taken 
the wise step of depositing the eighty pounds with his 
mother. 

b. To place in the hands of another as a pledge 
for the performance of some contract, in part pay- 
ment of a purchase, etc. 

16*4 Massinger Pari. Lm>e 11. i, Let us to a notary, Draw 
the conditions, see the crowns deposited. *687 in Scott 
Peveril xi. note, Euery person that puts in either horse, 
mair, or gelding, shall . . deposit t the sumc of fiue shill, 
apiece. *7x4 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to W. Montagu 
(188 7) 1. 89 Ihe best way, to deposit a certain sum in some 
friend's hands, and buy some little Cornish borough. 18x6 
Keatings 7V«tMi8i7) II. 70 In making agreement for hire 
of cattle the money was required to be deposited. 

Knott * Charity Maintained it. f 34 The Apostles 
have, .deposited in her [the Church], as in a rich storehouse, 
all things belonging to truth. 1671 Milton Samson 439 To 
violate the sacred trust of silence Deposited within thee. 
1739 Butler Serm, Matt. xxiv. 14 Christianity is . . a trust, 
deposited with us in behalf of others, .as well as for our own 
Instruction. 1837 J, H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 3) I. ix. 
136 You will be depositing your good feelings into your 
heart, and they will spring up into fruit. 

+d. To commit, entrust {to a person). Obs. rare. 

1733 Swift Advice Freemen Dublin , Some employments 
are still deposited to persons bom here. 

4 . absol. To make or pay a deposit, rare. 

1799 Piece 0/ Fam. Biog. til. xo® He bid. 'twas knock'd 
down to him, he deposited, and it was sent home. 

Hence Depo*8ited ppl. a. } Depositing vbl % sb . 
and ppl. a. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. F 3 The greater difficulty will 
be, to perswade the depositing of those lusts, a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais til. xxxiv. 985 That deposited Box, 
184* H. Miller 0 . R . Sandst. xiv. 301 The transporting and 
depositing agents. 186® M. HorKiNS Hawaii 430 Based 
upon a deposited substratum of rock, c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. 
Sc. I. 9x3/® The depositing vessels [in electro-plating] are 
made of various materials. 

Deposit, obs. Sc. form of deposed (Depose v.). 
Depogitable (d/bp*zit&bT), a . rare . [f. De- 
posit v . + -able.] That may be deposited. 

1807 W. Taylor In Ann. Rev . V. 196 Notes at hand at a 
long date, which, if not negotiable, are depositablc. 

Depositary (d/jpp’zit&ri), sb. [ad L. dipositdri • 
us one who receives or makes a deposit, F. <#• 
positaire (14- 15th c. in Hatif.) ; f- L. deposit- ppl. 
stem of aepdnere (Depone, Depose) : see -ary 1. 


Often confounded with Depositobt, when that is 
used of a person, or this of a thing.] 

1 . A person with whom anything is lodged in 
trust ; a trustee ; one to whom anything (material 
or immaterial) is committed or confided. In law, 
a bailee of personal property, to be kept by him 
for the bailor without recompense. 

1605 Shake. Learu. iv. 354, 1 gaue you all. .Made you my 
Guardians, my Depositaries. 171a Addison S/ect. No, ^95 
F to They (Jews), .are the Depositaries of these .Prophecies. 
177® Junius Lett. Ded., 1 am the sole depositary of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me. ie$o Mrs. Tamkson 
Leg. Monast. Ord. Introd. (1863* 17 The Evangelists and 
Apostles are still enthroned as the depositaries of truth. 
X853 C. Bronte Villette xviii, I have never been the de- 
positary of her plans and secrets. t86a 11 . Ainsworth John 
Law 1. iv, VoUfn was induced to deliver up the codicil to 
the king's will, of which he was the depositary. 

2 . A place or receptacle in which something is 
deposited; -Depository i. 

*797 Godwin Enquirer 1. v. 31 Books are the depositary 
of every thirn* that is most honourable to man. i860 Mavrv 
Phys. Geog. Sea 9 466 The ocean then is the great depositary 
of everything that water can dissolve And carry down fr<»m 
the surface of the continents. 1871 H. Ainsworth Tou>er 
Hill 11. x, Used, .as a depositary for State records. 

Depositary, a. rare. [f. Deposit sb. + -ary L] 

1 . Geol . Belonging to or of the nature of a deposit. 
[Cf. sedimentary .*) 

1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xx, 359 Before the beds 
entirely recover their natural depositary characters. Ibid. 
1. xxxv. 468 The other trap rocks of this district, instead of 
havine a depositary character, have all been intruded. 

2. Receiving deposits : said of a bank. 

x886 Kept. Sec. of Treasury 88 (Cent. Diet.) A number of 
failures have taken place among the depositary banks. 

t DepO'Sitate, ppl. «. Sc. Obs. fad. med.L. 
depositaries, pa. pple. of depositare.] Deposited. 

*7*3 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 86 His corpse is dcpoxit&te 
within, x 756 Mrs. Caldkrwood Jml. (1884) 208 Tne skill- 
ing being first deposiiate in a neutrall person's band, 
t Depositate, v. Obs, [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
deposit are to Deposit ; or f. obs. F. depositer : see 
-ate 3 7.] « Deposit v. 

x6x8 NauNTon in Fortescue Papers 65 What teare* and 
complaints he depositated in my bosome. 1650 Howkll 
Masaniello 1. 102 All the furniture and good* that were 
there depositated. 178® A. Monro Anat. 13 The Marrow 
is. .depositated in these cells. 

Depositation (d/ppzit/i-Jan). Chiefly Sc. [n. 
of action f. med.L. depositare to Deposit : see 
-ATiON.l The action of depositing ; a deposit. 

t6a® MalYne® Anc. Law-Mtrch. 316 Forbidding any 
execution, depositation of moneys, or other courses of justice 
to be done thereupon. *707 Invent. R . Wardr. (1815) 331 
(Jam.) The delivery of the Regalia of Scotland by the Earl 
Marixchal, and their depositation in . . the castle of Edin- 
burgh. 1754 Erskine Print. Sc. Law (1800) 988 Deposita- 
tion is a contract, by which one who has tne custody of a 
thing committed to him (the depositary), is obliged to restore 
it to the depositor. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. III. 205 
A spontaneous depositation of ochre. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. 
IV, c. 46 § 8a To de|K)sit the same with the procurator fiscal 
. . who shall, .grant a certificate of such depositation. 1847 
Ld. Cockburn Jml. II. 167 No such stream can pass 
through the soil of a good mind without enriching it by its 
depositations. x86x [see Deposit sb. 4). 

Depositee (dfpp:zitr). [f. Deposit v. + -ke: 
correlative to depositor .J A person with whom 
something is deposited or placed in charge. 

1676-7 Hale Contempt . 1. (1689) 165 Thou art hut an ac- 
countant, a steward, the Depmitee of what thou hast received. 
x8gx Law Times* Rep. LX 1 1 1. 693/3 The deposit of this 
lease gave the depositee a right to its possession. 

Deposition (dfpozipn, dep-,). Also 5 -yoion, 
5-7 -ioion, 6 -ioyon. [a. OF. deposition also 
desp- (iath c. in Hatzf.), ad. L. deposition-em , n. of 
action from depdnfre : see Depose. Used as the 
noun of action from depone , depose , and deposit.] 

I. The action of putting down or deposing. 

1 . The taking down of the body of Christ from 
the cross ; a representation of this in art. 

[Cf. L. dipt neve in Vulgate, Mk. xv. 46. Luke xxiii. 53.I 
1596 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) ao6 b, The mancr 01 . . 
his deposicyon or takyngc downs from the crosse. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4 Leg, Art( 1850)917 In the Descent or 
Deposition from the cross, and In the Entombment, Mary 
Magdalene is generally conspicuous. 1839 J k^hson Brittany 
viii. n8 The figures, . represent the Judgment of Pilate, the 
Bearing the Cross, the Deposition, the Entombment, the 
Resurrection. 

1 2 . The action of laying down, laying aside, or 
putting away (e. g. a burden) ; usuallvA^. Obs. 

1577 Fulke Con/ut. Purg. 1x6 The day of Christian mens 
death is the deposition of paine. 16x3 Hieron Whs. I. 653 
As it were, the quitting himselfe of a burthen, by the deposi- 
tion whereof the soule is after a sort eased and lightened. 
16x6 Chapman Hyrnno to Apollo 43 Why sit ye here . . nor 
deposition make Of navall arms 7 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man 11. iv. 403 Ihe Soul is reduced to a state of Inactivity 
by the Deposition of the grots Body. 

1 3 . Surg. t Old term for tne depressing of the 
lens in the operation of couching* {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Obs s 

4 . The action of deposing or putting down from 
a position of dignity or authority ; degradation, 
dethronement. 

*399 Hells of Parlt III, 459/f If [they] evere be adher- 
aunt to Richard that was Kyng and is deposed, in counsel, 


help®, or comfort agayns that deposition. MJP-S* tr. Higdon 
(Rolls) 1 . 083 After the deposicion of kynge Hildericus. 1548 
Hall Chron. Introd. 8 lo resign® .. all the homages and 
fealties dewe to him as kyna . .But er this deporiuon was 
executed (etc.). s66q R. Coke Power 4 Subj 150 Henry 
the Fourth his unjust usurpation, and deposition of. Richard 
the Second. 17*6 Ayliffe Parergon 306 The word Depo- 
sition properly signifies a solemn depriving of a Man of hi* 
Clerical Orders by th« way of a Sentence. 1838 Fnounr 
Hist. Eng. III. xv. 287 Kings are said to find the step a 
short one from deposition to the scaffold. 

5 . The giving of testimony upon oath in a court 
of law, or the testimony so given; spec, a state- 
ment in answer to interrogatories, constituting evi- 
dence, taken down in writing to be lead in court 
as a substitute lor the production of the witness. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 734 Mychaell Tony, was, by de* 
posycion uf the aldermen, founds gyliy in the sayde cryme 
of neiiuiy. 156a Ait 5 Elia r. 9 9 6 If any Person, commit 
. .Perjuiy, by hiv. . Deposition in any of the Courts. 1633 
T, Siah-ord Roc. Nib i. 11821) 34 As well by deposition of 
witnesses as by all other kinde of proofe*. iy®6 AvuPrK 
Pat ergon 149 A witness is obliged to swear pro forniA, other- 
wise hi* Deposition is not valid without an Oath. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex. s v.. It i* a . . rule at common law, that 
when the witness himself may be produced, hi* deposition 
cannot he read, for it is not the best evidence. 1863 H. Cox 
Inst it. 11. x. 544 Ihe statement* of the witnesses are reduced 
to writing, and are then termed depoxition*. 

b. transf. and Jig. Testimony, statement (esp. 
of formal character). C. Allegation (a/'somt thing). 

1387 Goi.ding De Morn ay Prcf. 9 Other* whose deposi- 
tion* or rather opposition* against vs, I thinke men wil 
wonder at. 1648 W. Mountaguk Dex>out Ess. ix. ii, I he 
influence of Prince* upon the disposition of their Court*, 
needs not the deposition of examples. 1699 Bentley Phal. 
Pref. 13, I will give a clear and full Answer to every part of 
their Depositions. 1885 ), M artinkau Types Eth, Tn. II. 9 
The depositions of consciousness on this matter. 

II. The action of depositing. 

8. The action of depositing, laying down, or 
placing in a more or less permanent or final posi- 
tion ; spec, interment [mca.L. depositio in liturgical 
language], or placing of a saints body or relics in 
a new resting-place. 

1650 Vulgar Err. Censured 78 True Christians, .allow that 
which Christ hath redeemed a civill deposition, a decent 
Repose. Adam had a worthy Sepulchre. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. 9 167 After being wrought, to be returned to its 
place of deposition. X833 W iiewell Astron, i. 27 The ripen- 
ing of the seed, its proper deposition in order for the repro- 
duction of a new plant. 38193 W. Houghton Sk. Brit. In - 
sects 110 The deposition of tne egg* by these insect cuckoo*. 
!i ®94 J- T. Fowuta Adamnan Intr. xlv. The depositio 01 
burial being in these cases commemorated rather than the 
nat at is or birthday to the future life.] 

7 . The placing of something in a repository, or 
in charge of a person, for safe keeping ; cotter. 
a deposit. 

150s West 1st Pt. Symbol. , 9 16 A, Deposition is a Contrar t 
reafi in which a thing moueable is freelie giuen to be kept, 
that the selfe same thing be restored whemocuer it shall 
please him that so leaueth it. x65t C. Carturic.ht Lest. 
Relig 1. 140 The deposition* committed to the Churches 
trust. 1798 Malthus Popul. (1817) III. 279 Every fresh 
deposition [in a saving* bank]. 

o. The process of depositing or fact of being de- 
posited by natural agency ; precipitation. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 11 The cry&iulliration, precipita- 
tion, and deposition of these solid*. 1830 Hkrscmf.l .Stud. 
Nat. Phil. 11. vi. uBsi) 162 A deposition of dew presently 
begin*. 1880 A R. Wallace 1 st. Li/ r* 214 The average rate 
of Deposition of the Sedimentary Rocks. 

b. The result of this process ; a deposit, preci- 
pitate, sediment. 

X797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807)450, 1 have found [the 
pineal] gland without any deposition of earthy matter. 1831 
Brewster Optics xiii. in A common pane of crown gla** 
that ha* on its surface a fine deposition of moisture. 1867 
J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 133 The symmetrical and figurate de- 
positions of siliceous crystals. 

Dapoiitive (dfpp-zTtiv), a. [f. Deposit v. (or 
its L. etymon) + -ivk. Cf. OF. depositif in similar 
sense.] Having the quality of depositing, tending 
to deposit. In Path, see quot. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. z86 Depositive . . an epithet 
used by Mr. Erasmus WiUon to express that condition of 
the membrane in which plastic lymph is exuded into the 
tissue of the derma. 


Depositor (dfpp’zitw). [In form « L. depositor, 
agent-n. from L. aepbnfre (Depone, Depose) ; but 
taken as agent-n. from Deposit v. : so mod.F. de- 
posit cur, connected in sense with dfpdt deposit.] 

I. One who deposes. 

+ 1. One who makes a deposition, a deponent. 

1563 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. (1623) 196 That all men 
may near from the mouth of the depositors and witnesses 
what is said. 

II. One who or that which deposits. 

2 . One who deposits or places something in 
charge of another ; spec, one who deposits money 
in a bank. 

1614 T. Scott Vo fives Anglim 26 Bavaria is but Spaines 
Depositor, and the Kina of Spayne, Bavaria's Patron® and 
protector. 1781 Sir W. Tones Lenv of Bailments Wks. 1799 
VI. 679 A depositor shall carefully enquire into the character 
of his intended depositary. 183a Examiner 551/a All persons 
were entitled to become depositors of good®. \%ygPennyCycl. 
1 1 1. 385/2 Where a depositor has . . a drawing account, the 
balance is struck every six months. 1880 Muirhead Gains 
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Digest 486 The deposit stilt left the legal possession in the 
dcpuxitoi, the depositaiy being merely his agent in po&* 
sexsing. 

3. a. An apparatus for depositing some substance, 
b. A workman who coats articles with siher in 
electro-plating. 

1834 //r/V //;«/>. I. 264 A ‘ th positor’, which consists merely 
of an addition to the coulter of any common plough by wings 
fixed in the beam, r 1865 G. Gore in Ctf t. Sc. I. 216/1 lhe 
depositor should nnnuJc a large number of pieces of copper 
Wire foi suspending the .11 tides to be coated. 

III. +4. ( )ne in who^e hand something is de- 
posited , I)kin ihitahy sb. 1. Obs. 

1604 E G HiMs 1 os' v Hist. S nge O Sit end 145 That the sayd 
goods be put into the hands of the depositor of the arinie. 

Depository ,d/pp*zitari). [f. ior on the same 
type* as) »u*d L. difositohum, f. ppl. stem deposit - 
or agent-n. depo\itor~ftn : sec -ory.] 

1. A place or receptacle m which things are de- 
posited or placed for safe keeping ; a storehouse, 
a repository. 

fjfio IHawi-s Le 1 Af treat. (175a) 5 Alexandria .. the di> 
poxitoiy of all inert haiidi/cs from the East and West. 1840 
ri Ainsworth Tinver of London 11. x, The Jewel Towct . 
the depository of the Regalia. 1858 Ln. Si. Li-onakds 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law xx. 158 The Act. .direits that con* 
venient depositories shall be provided . . for all such wills. . 
as shall be deposited therein lor safe custody. 
fif. 1841 Myrrh t ath. I'h. 111 81.2 (The Bible] is .a Pro- 
vidential DeiKisitory of certain Revelation* of truth and duty 
which have been made at sundry tunes. 

2. A person a body of persons, or a thing per- 
sonified) to whom something is committed for safe 
keeping; usually yfy. (with reference to immaterial 
things); c=T)ei*ohitar\ sb. 1. 

1656 Mammon u Answ. to Schism disarmed vn. ii. F 3 If wc 
hold these* doc trin«*s deposited in the Chun h wc must hold 
. .that the dcpositoiy is *<> trusty, as it cannot deceive us 
1779 Johnson Lett. Airs. Thrale 8 Nov., 1 think well of her 
judgment in chuxing you to be the depository of her troubles. 
186a Mfkinaie Rom. Emp. (i 860 VI. hv 456 The preten- 
sions advanced, for the Roman Chun h. to he the sole de- 
pository of all inotal principles and piniiice. 1878 S. Cox 
Salv. Alnndt viii (ed. j) 174 Even in those early clays w lien 
one man, one family, one nation were successively chosen to 
be the depositories of Divine Truth. 

II Depositnm (d/pp7itihn). Obs. 1*1. -a, -uma. 
[L. deposit um ; sh. use of neuter pa, pplc. of de- 
pdnfre to lay clown : see Dkponk, Deposit.] 

1. Something placed in a person’s charge or laid 
up in a place for safe keeping ; = Deposit sb. i. 

a. lit . 

159a Wt-sr 1st Pt. Symbol. 9 16 It, The thing left is called 
Rcreptum, Commendation or deposition. 16*7 Collins Or/. 
Bp. Ely Hi Two depositions «>f like nature. 1669 Wookhi au 
St. Teresa 11. 372 She .had foietold of a certain Deposition, 
that was to be reserved in that place ; ami the event follow*, 
ing declared her meaning concerning her Body. *673 Lady's 
C ail. it. 8 1 P 2. 57 Testament* and other depositions of the 
greatest trust were usually committed to their custody. 1745 
A. Butler Lives of Saints (18)6) I. 527 She was to give to 
God an account of the least farthing of what was intrusted 
as a depositum in her hands. 

b. fig. of immaterial things : esfi, of the faith or 
doetnnc committed to the keeping of the Church. 

158s N. T. (Rhein.) t Tim. vi. 20 <> Timothec, keepe the 
depositum j Vulg. < ns tod i deposit nm). 1583 Fulkk Dejem r 
xxi. 569 Affected novelties of terms, such as neither English 
nor Chii.stian ears ever heard in the English tongue : Scandal, 
prepuce, neophyte, depositum, gratis, parasccvc, paraclete. 
164a Rooms S' an man To Rdr., Unto whose hands, the 
great depositum of 1 ruth is put. 1656 Hammond Ansiv. to 
Sihism disarmed viii. ii. § 1 That deposition .. that, the 
Apostles thus deposited in all Churches, the several articles 
of the Apostolick faith or Creed, a 1711 Kkn Dednat. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 7 And rather dye glad Martyr* at the Stake, 
Than the Depositum he left, forsake. 173a Si alehouse 
Hist. Bible < 1767) 111 . v. iii. 348 His life was a sacred de- 
poritum of God’s*. 

2. Something given as a pledge ; *■ Deposit 
sb. 1 c. 

16*3 Cck kfram, Depositum, a pledge, 1711 Luttrkll 
Brief Rtl, (1857) VI. 704 To pay down . . half of that ax a 
depositum for the remaining parts. 

3. A place where things arc deposited or stored ; 
a depot, depository, ‘storehouse 1 {lit. and Jig.). 

1644 Kvelvn D/ary 19 Nov, Towards the lower end of 
the <huich . is the depositum and statue of the Countess 
Matilda. i« 4 «J. Hai 1 .Horse Tat. 78 It is 11 fit depositum of 
knowledge. 1756 N ugent Gr. Tour 1 1 . 227 By means of these 
famous fairs, Lcip.xic is the deposition of a great part of the 
men handize of Europe and the Indies. 1798 Morsk Anter. 
GeOi*. 1 . iv, The. most complete depositum of facts relating 
to the history of America, to be found in the United States. 

Depositor* (d/ppvitiiu). rare. [In form 
corrcsp. to a L. type *depositura % f, ppl. stem of | 
deponPre (Depone, Depose) ; in sense associated 
with deposit vb. : see -ure.] The action of deposit- 
ing or placing. 

1635 Jackson Cretdxm. xxxiii. Wks. VIII, 179 The in- 
terung or deposit urc of his body in the . . sepulchre. 1858 
Sir T. Bkownk Hydriot. Intiod.. By precious cmbalment*, 
Dcpositurc in dry Earths. 1884 Rogers Soc. Life Scott. II. 
x. 10 The depositurc of the national records in the Register 
House. 

tDepO'St, depooftt. Obs. [a. OF. depost 
(14th c. in Littt^ and Hatzf.), mod.F. dtp$t % aa. L. 
Depositum : see above.] An earlier equivalent of 
Deposit sb. sense i. 


138a Wvcuf 1 Tim. vi. 20 Thou Tymotbe kepe thedepooat, 
or thing bitakun to thee. — 2 i im, 1. 12, I woot to whom 
I hauc bilcuyd, and I am certeyn for he is myjti for to kepe 
my depoost. or thing putt in keping. 1735 DvcttK& Pardon, 
Depost or Depositum fed. 3, Deposit J. 

+ DepO'Snre. oh. rare. [f. Depose v , + -ure ; 
cf. composure , expos up e.] The action of deposing 
from office ; - Deposition 4. 

c 1830 Dkcmm. of Hawth . Mem. State Wks. (1711) 130 
After the deposure of king Richard II. 1846 Fairfax, etc. 
Remonstrant e 28 An utter rejection, expulsion, and de- 
posure . of his whole race. 

Depot (de-pflu, d/pdu*, df-ppO. Also dep6t, 
ddp6t. [a. F. dPpCd (dt?pt?\ in OF. depost (14th c. 
in Little and llatzf.), ( = It., Sp. depository ad. L. 
deposit um\ see Depositum, Deposit, Depost, all 
forms of the same word. 

As in th<* < ase of other words from modern French, the 
pronunciation varies widely. 'The Frrmh depe, with short 
/ and o and undefined stress, is foreign to English habits of 
utterance. The earlier English rendering, as shown by the 
eh* nonaries dow’n to i860 -70, was, according to the French 
! historical sticsb und quantity, or the English conception of 
I it (cf. bureau, chateau, J'ussand), d/p<) u *, or, with a con* 
suoux cflort to repioduce the first vowel in Ficuch, drpd u ; 

’ these pronumiations are still heard, but the stress is now 
more usually on the fust syllabic, and the quantity of the o 
doubtful, giving dc‘p/>, di p<.», in England, d/‘p<>, d<?‘‘p<>. in 
U S. (where the word is tmuh more in popular use, and 
< 1 / pj>t, d/pi>*t, aie mentioned by Longfellow, I. o well, etc , as 
opular vulgarisms). The form de*pu comes as near the 
’tench depo ax English analogies admit. The earlier Eng. 
spelling omitted the acccut-matks, mid thU ix now usual; 
tne spelling depot belongs especially to the pronunciation 
d/'|^f M ; the actual F. spefimg depot goes together with the 
attempt to pronounce ax in I' reach.] 

1 1. The Act of depositing ; deposit, deposition. 
Obs. rare. 

1794 Sin ivsn Ttew Hat. I. 72 Some [mountains] have . . 
been foiined by successive depots in the sea. 183$ 6 Todd 
Cyct Aunt. I. 515/2 Depot* of matter take place 111 the dis- 
organized tissue 

f2. A deposit or collection (of matter, supplies, 
etc.); •= Deposit sb, 3, 1. Obs. 

1835 J* Ross Narr 2nd Voy. xvxvii. 513 To fetch a 
third depot of fish. 1830 W, B. Clarke IV rn k favorite 
ij3 1'hc no! leys had discovered our dcpOt of blubber and 
had eaten a portion of it. 

3. Mil. a. A place where military stores are 
deposited, b. The head-quartets of a regiment, 
where supplies are received and whence they arc 
distiibutcd. c. A station where recruits are as- 
sembled and drilled, and where soldiers who cannot 
join their regiments remain, d. attrib. Applied 
to a portion of a regiment which remains at home 
when the rest arc on foreign service. 

1798 Birfsford in Ld. A tick land s Corr. III. 412 Large 
quantities of arms arc in their possession. Dublin is the 
great den At, x8xa W. C. in Examiner *5 May 314/2 Bar- 

racks anti Military Depots arc building. 1844 Regal. 4 ( W. 
Aru/ytio By the continual transit of Offiters between the 
Service and DepAt Companies. 1853 SiocqUKihR Ahltt, 
F.ncycl. s. v., Regiments embarking lor India usually leave 
one company nt home, for the purjiose of ret rutting, which 
is called the depAt company. 1859 Alusketry Instr. 85 When 
men leave a depot battalion to join the service companies. 
1861 Swinhok .V. China Camp. 7 T he island [of Lhusan] . . 
fioin its central position, would form a good depAt for troops, 
e. A place of confinement for prisoners of war. 

T he name used both in France and England during the 
War wilh Napoleon. 

1806 J. Fokhks Lcft./r. France I. 231 Prisoners of war . . 
[nt] Fontainhleau and Valenciennes, the two principal depots 
appointed for that purpose. 1814 D, H. O’Brien Captiv. fr 
' Escape 87 Wc were safely lodged in Sarre Ixmis jail. This 
I is a d< 5 pAt for seamen, and one of punishment for officers who 
I may transgress. *839 36 ) 'ears Sea faring Life 29 Fearing 
I death almost as little as a life of misery in a French depot. 

4. A place where goods are deposited or stored ; 
e. g. a coal depot , grain depot , furniture depot ; a 
store-house, depository, emporium. 

1 80 a Edin Rev. I. 142 Lake Wimpic. .seems calculated. . 
to become the grand depot of this traffic. 1804 H. T. Colk* 
hkookk Husb. Bengal (1806) 184 It ix not practicable to 
render Great Britain the general depOt of saltpetre. 1863 
Sir G. G. Scott in A rihaeol. Cant. V. 7 note. The church wax 
used as the coal depAt for the castle. 187a Yfats Grcnvth 
Comm. 154 Grain brought down to the maritime depots.. in 
the Crimea. 

6. U,S. A railway station. 

(In Great Britain formerly, and still sometimes, a goods 
station at a terminus : cf. sense 4.) 

(1830 Booth L'pool 4* AT Chester Railway 46 This Railway 
will cost above jCBoo^ooo including the .stations and depots 
at each end. 1837 F. Whishaw Anal. Railways 286 when 
there are warehouses attached to a station the w'hole is called 
a depAt ] 184a I.ongf. in Life (1891) I. 415 To borrow the 

expression of a fellow-traveller, we were ‘ticketed through 
to the depot ' (pronouncing the last w-ord so as to rhyme W'lth 
teapot). x86x Low 1 1.1 Biglcnv T. Ser. 11. t. Poems 1800 II. 
2^2 With all ou‘ doors for deepot [rime teapot). 187a 1 Mark 
Twain * Innoe. A br. xii. 78 You cannot pas* into the waiting- 
room of the depot till you have secured your ticket [189a 
Camden Tmvn Pirn lory, 71 London and North-western 
Goods DepAt, Chalk Furm Road.] 

0. Forlifi (See quot.) 

18*3 in Crabs Teihn. Diet. 1853 Stocqubler Mt lit. 
Rncycl. s-v., In fortification, the term is likewise used to 
denote a particular place at the trail of the trenches, out of 
the reach of the cannon of a besieged place. It is here that 
besiegers generally assemble, when ordered to attack the 
outworks or support the troops in the trenches. 


7 . attrib. (Sec spec, use in 3 d.) 

188s Chicago Times 16 Apr., The company is constructing 
a depot building .. at Leaf River. MaC. R. Markham 
in Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 1/2 T he party should never have 
been left without a depot ship wintering within accessible 
distance. 

Depotentiate (cli'pote nfi^t), v. [f. De- II. 
1 + L. potentia power : cf. potentiate .] trans. To 
deprive of power or potency. Hence Bepote’ii- 
tlated ppl. a., Depotentiation. 

184s Frasers Atae , XXIII. 144 Productive powers. which 
unite together, combine not as dead materials by addition, 
but multiply into and potentiate one another, as in separating 
they do not merely subtract fioru each other, but utterly dc- 
potcntiate. 188*- 3 Schaik hncycl. Reltg. Knowl. I. 463 
A temporary self-exinanition or depotentiation of the pre- 
exintent Logox. 1886 A. B. Bri * R Atuai. Elem. in Gospels 
viii. 275 Christ’s life on earth in leferencc to the divine 
aspect was a depotentiated life. 

DepoulBOur : see Depulbob. 
t Depo verish, v. Obs . [f. De- I. i, 3 + 
ladical of impoverish : cf. OF. apovrir y apovriss •, 
F. appauvriry f. povre y pauvre poor ; also De* 
pauper, Depauperate.] trans. To make poor, 
impoverish. 

1568(1 rafton Chroti . 1 1 . 350 So is your power depoverished, 
and Lordes and great men brought to infehutie. 

Depper, -est, obs. comp, and sup. of Deep. 
Depravable (d/pr^vab’l), a. [f. Deprave v. 
+ -ABI.E.] Liable to be depraved. 

1678 CTdworth Intell. .Syst, 1. iv. 631 Humane Nature ix 
so mutable and depravable. 

t De’pravate, ppb a. Obs. [ad. L. depnwat' 
us, pa. pple. of deprdvdre to Deprave.] Depraved, 
corrupt ed, demotalized. 

*5*. Bari i.av Sallust's Jugurth is b, A great part of the 
Senatours wcic . . so deprauat that they contemned and set 
at nought )>c words of Adherball. 1538 Hen. VIII in Select. 
Hart. Afisc. (1793) 1 17 Thyngea . which, nowc beingc dc- 
prauatc, are lyke . . to be the vtter mine of Christen rclygyon. 
4x555 Bradford IVks. 166 Seeing my corruption and de- 
pt avute nature. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 15 
Contributing to the generation of depravate bloud. 

Hence t Depravately adv. 

x666 G. Harvey At orb. Angt. ii. 15 A consumption of the 
parts of the body, weakly, or dcpravatcly, or not at all 
attracting nutriment. 

t Depravate (dc’pr&vdit), v. Obs. or arch. [f. 
L. dfpravdt ' , ppl. stem of deprdvdre to Deprave.] 
trans. «= Deprave. 

1548 HooI'I R Declar . 10 Commandm vii Wks. (Parker 
Soc ) 345 To depravate the use of the sacraments otherwise 
than they be taught in the scripture. 1581 Marheck Bk. of 
Motes 625 The Pharesiex & Saduce«c which with their 
gloses deprauated the Scriptures. 1009 J. Davies Holy 
Roode xxiii, The rest, in depth of xcornc nnd hate, His 
Diuinc Truth with taunts doe denrauate. *®47 Bushnell 
Chr. Hurt. i. (1861) 27 T he belict that a child’s nature is 
somehow dcprav.d ed by descent from parents. 

Depravation (d/pr&v^ Jnn, dep-\ [ad. L. de- 
fraud tion-cm, n. of action from deprdvdre to 
Deprave. Cf. F. depravation (16th c. in LittrCO-] 

1 . The action or fact of making or becoming de- 
praved, bad, or corrupt ; deterioration, degenera- 
tion, esp. moral deterioration ; an instance of this. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. xiv. § 16 T his malice 
which we assigne in his [the Devil’s] nature, is not by 
creation but by deprauation. a 1667 Cowley Fss., Dangers 
in Much Company , The total Loss of Reason is less de- 
plorable than the total Depravation of it. 1775 Johnson 
Tax. no Tyr. 48 We arc as secure from intentional deprava- 
tions of Government as human wisdom can make us. 1705 
BuKKfc Tracts on f*ofery Laws Wks. 1842 II. 442 If this fie 
improvement, truly I know not what can be called a de- 
pravation of society. 1850 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. 204 
Causes of depravation . . to which the language had in 
a measure adapted itself. s86a El licott Destiny 0/ 
Creature li. (1865) 26 Depravations of instincts. 

b. Deterioration or degeneration of an organ, 
secretion, tissue, etc. 

1661 Lovell Hist. A nim. «$• Alin. 334 Trembling, which 
is a depravation of voluntary motion, z 17SO W. Gibson 
Farrier* s Guide 11. xxviii. (1738) 101 The beginning of the 
Distemper did proceed from the Corruption or Depravation 
of the Blood. 1749 Br. Lavington Enthus. Atethodists 
(1820) 225 Some depravation of the organs of the ear. 
1851-60 Maynk Exfos. Lex., Depravation , term for a deteri- 
oration. or change for the worse ; applied to the secretions, 
or the functions of the body. 

2 . The condition or quality of being depraved ; 
corruption. Formerly, in Theol., Depravity c. 

*577 lr. Ballinger's Decades (1502) 495 Originall sinne is 
the vice or deprauation of the wndle man. 158 7 Golding 
De Mornay xvii. (1617) 305 Notwithstanding all this de- 
prauation, yet the soule liueth and abideth pure and cleane 
in God. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 'Texts , Rom. vi. 6 That by 
» . his death tne whole bulke of our maliciousness and depra- 
vation might be so far destroyed. 1715 R. Taylor Disc, on the 
Falls. 122 A sense of the depravation of our nature, or of 
original sin which is in us. 1738 Morgan Algiers I. iv 73 
Their Licentiousness and Depravation of Morals visibly 
increased. s86a Merzvalk Rom. Em p. (1865) V. xlv. 350 
Contrasting the most exquisite charms of nature with the 
grossest depravation of humanity. 

b. (with//.) An instance of this. 
i6at Burton Anat , Met. 1. L m. i, Calling it [Melancholy] 
a depravation of the principall function. <669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 1. xii. 79 Tho»e Deters, which the lews now use 
. . being but depravations of the Syriac. 1675 Traherne 
Chr. Et hicks xxvii. 429 All the cross and disorderly things 
. .are meer corruptions and depravations of nature, which 
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free agents have let in upon themselves. 1846 Mauricf i 
Rel/g. World r. iii. (1861) 71 I would by no means support 
a paradox . . that Buddhism was the original doctrine of < 
which Brahminism was a depravation. J 

to. A depraving influence or cause. Oh. \ 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 99 p it When the Dictates of 
Honour are contrary to those of Religion and Equity, they 
are the greatest Depravations of human nature. 

f 3 . Perversion or corruption (of a text, writing, 
etc.). Obs. 

1566 T. Staplkton Ret, Untr. Jewel Epist. ij, You note 
that for Vntruthe, yea and for a foule deprauation of holi 
scripture which is the very saying . . of S. Hilary. 1614 
Gataker Transubst. 90 The next Division hee maketh 
entrance into with a yrosse and shamclcsse Depravation 
[substitution of ‘ any thing ’ for ' no thing 1699 Bf.nti ey 
Phnt. xiii. 396 This is the common Reading . . but if we 
examine it, it will be found to be a manifest Depravation. 
1768 Johnson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 277 This great poet 
..made no collection of his works, nor desired to rescue 
those that had been already published from the depravations 
that obscured them. 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker'* 
Dispnt. 157 To persuade us of the depravation of the original 
scriptures. 

f 4 . Vilification, defamation, detraction, back- 
biting, calumny. Oh, [So It. dcpravaztonc.'] 
(Perhaps the earliest sense in Eng. : cf. also Dfpravf.) 

15*8 PUgr. Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 338 All y* crymcs of y 
tonge, as sclaunders, dctraccyons, dcprauacyons or dis- 
praysynges. 1605 Bacon A <iv. Learn, 1. ii. # 8. 10 A meere 
deprauation ana calumny without all shadow© of truth. 
1606 Shaks. Tr, «V c r. \. ii. 132 Stubboinc Criticks, apt 
without a theame For deprauation. 

t Depra*vative f a. Oh, [f. L. depravdt- 
ppl. stem + -ivk.] l ending to deprave. 

168s H. More A tt not. Glanvm s Lux O. 37 A debilitative, 
diminutive, or privative, not depravative deterioration. 

t Depravator. Oh, rare- 1 . [Agent-n. in 
L. form from L. depmvdrc to Deprave. Cf. F. 
dept avateur (1551 in Hatz f.).l A depraver. 

1619 T. Adams Scrm. 11 eh. vi. 8 Wks. 1058 A great number 
of these Field -buyers. .Oppressors, Incloscrs, Depopulators, 
Deporlators, Depiavators. 

+ Deprave, sb. Oh. rare. [f. Deprave 7'.] 
Detraction, slander. 

1610 W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey t Author to Woik 23 
Whose iustly-honourd Names Shield from Dcpiauc, Couth 
tabid Blatnnts, silence Suiqucdry. 1615 Chapman (htyss. 
xxu. 585 That both on my head pour’d depraves unjust, Anti 
on my mother’s, scandalling the court. 

t Depra ve, a. Obs. rare. [An extension of 
Pravk — L. prdvus, after deprave vb. and its deri- 
vatives; cf. Depravity.] Depraved. 

a 1711 Khn Hvmnotheo Poet Wks. 1721 III. 96 Ah 111c, 
even from the Womb I came deprave. 

Deprave (d/prri-v), v. [ad. L. depravdre to 
distort, pervert, corrupt (f. De- I. 3 + prdvus 
crooked, wrong, perverse ; peril, immediately from 
F. depraver (14th c. in Hatzf.). Sense 4 was 
perh. the earliest in Eng. : cf. also the derivatives.] 

1 . To make bad ; to pervert in character or 
quality; to deteriorate, impair, spoil, vitiate. Now 
rare , exc. as in 2. 

a 103 Ld. Bernkrs Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xlvi, Olde folkes 
wyll deprauc [printed depryuc, L. depravnbunt] thy myndo 
with their couctousncs. 15s* Hui.oft, Dopraue, peruert, 
or make yll, deprauo. 1558 Warms tr. Alexis’ Seer. (1568) 

42 b, Sorowc, sadnrssr, or tnelamholie corruptc the blonde 
. . and deprave mid hurt nature, c 1630 Donnk. .S emit. viii 
83 A good worko not depraved with an ill Knde. 1685 Boyle 
Salub. Air 11 The air ix depraved . . by being impregnated 
with Mineral Expirations, a 1784 Johnson in Crakes* x 
Boswell (t8p) V. 41J), I Ixdieve that the loss of teeth may de- 
prave the voice of a xfnger. 1809 Trans, Soe. Encourag. A rt\ 
XX. 22a It [sen-salt] rather depraves than improves the oils, 

b. To corrupt (a text, word, etc.), arch . 

138a Wyclif Job Prok, The thingis. .hi the vice of writeris 
depraued. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner (1 ij. 
Whence in tract of time the name is depraved : and B put 
for C. 1663 Charlkton Chorea Gigant. 25 He wax forced 
to deprave the Text. *710 Pride aux Orig. Tithes iv. 179 
But the second Paragraph being so depraved by after 
Transcribers, as not to be made Sense of. Lingakd 

Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858)11. xi. 187 Restoring the true reading 
where it had been depraved. 1859 F. Hall Vdsavadattd 
Pref. 9 note , If his text has not been depraved at the hands 

of the scribes. 

+ 0. To debase (coinage), falsify (measures, 
etc.). Oh. 

1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compi . ii. (1876) 68 And if our 
treasure be farre spent and exhaust. .1 could wish that any 
other order were taken for the recouery of it, then the 
deprauing of our coines. a 163a T. Taylor God’s Judgem. 

1. 1. xxxL (1642) 140 Among earthly princes, it is accounted 
a crime . .to counterfeit or deprave their seales. 1650 Fuli.fr 
Pisgah 39 7 The Leyite* were esteemed the fittest keepers of 
measures, .which willingly would not falxifie, or deprave the 
same. 1733 Nkal Hist. Purit. II. 424 Some Ministers in 
our stato . . endeavoured to make our money not worth 
taking, by depraving it. 

+ d. To desecrate. Obs. rare* 1 . 

41599 Skelton Ware the ffauke [42 He wrought amys 
To hawke in my church of Dix ] 301 Dys church ye thus 
depravyd. 

2 . spec . To make morally bad; to pervert, de- 
base, or corrupt morally. (The current sense.) 

148a Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb ) 50, I neuyr . . hadde any 
suspycyon hethirto that tne kynde of wemen hadde be 
deprauyd and defoyled by suche a foule svnne. 1594 Sprnskk 
Amoretti xxxi, A hart . . Whose pryde depraues each other 
better part. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 471 One Almightie is, 
from whom All things proceed, and up to him return, If not 
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deprav’d from good. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 
I. 101 Vicious indulgence, .depraves the inward constitution 
and character. 1890 Spectator 1 Mnr , The beluf that 
a witch was a person who leagued herself with the I »eul to 
defy God and deprave man. 

+ 3 . To jietvert the meaning or intention of, to 
pervert by misconstruing. Oh. 

138a 1 Wn i ip 2 Pet. iii. 1 6 Sunime harde thinges in \ndi 1- 
xtondingc, the whit lie unwijse . . men deprauen . . to her ou n<* 
perdicioun. 1596 Pi/gr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531)91 By de- 
pravyngeand mysiudg} ng hit eutent in thyngesthat be good. 
* 58 * J. Bin. i/atidons Answ. (her. 344b, What can lie 
spoken so sincerely, but by sinister Construing may be dr 
praved? 1643 Milton Divot ie it. xiti. Wks. T718 I. 198 Our 
Saviour here confutes not Moses’ I, aw, but the false (Bosses 
that deprav'd the I, aw. 1660 H. Mohf Myst. Godhne\s x 1. 
xvii. 214, 1 must confess they have not depraved the meaning 
of the seventh verse. 1703 [see Defraying vht. sb.]. 

f 4 . To represent as bad; to vilify, defame, 
decry, disparage. Obs. [So It. * dtptavate . . to 
backbite’ (Florio).] 

138a Langl. P, PI. A. in. 172, I < om not to chydc, Nc to dr- 
praue |>i persone with a pioud berte. 1388 Wy< i if Pror. i. 29 
l’bei dt-prauedcnalmynamendyngDifta hncbilidcnj. 143a 50 
ti. Higdon ( Rolls) II. 159 The peple 01 Englondc depraumge 
theire owne thyugescoinmende other straunge. xr8x J. Hi u 
H addons Anssv. Osor 1 h, How maliciously and wickedly 
England hath bene accused and depraved by her cursed 
enemy Osoriux, 1649 Rooms Naatnan 97 Perhaps I shall 
heare the godly depraved, jeered at. 1667 Mil ton P.L \ 1 
174 Unjustly thou deprav’st it with the name Ot Servitude, 
f b. absol. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 05 Fashion-monging boyes, 
'l'hat lye, and cog, and flout, depraue, and slander. x8x6 
Bvron Monody on Sheridan 73 Behold the host ! delighting 
to deprave, Who track the steps of (ilory to the gtave 
Distort the tiuth, accumulate the lie, And pile the pyramid 
of Calumny ! 

t 5 . iittr. To grow or become bad 01 depraved ; 
to suffer corruption. Oh. rare, 

Fullrr Ch. Hist . 11. iii. § 28 A Self-sufficiency, that 
soon unproved into Plenty, that quickly depraved into Riot, 
and that at last occasioned their Ruin. 

U Formerly often confused with, or erroneously 
used for, IJ jaw ivk. 

1579 J. Jonfs Bathes 0/ Bath Ep. Dcd ? Sitkneve 
. . depnveth, demimsheth or dcpiaveth the paites am- 
dentally of their operations. rx6i4 Drayion Legend of 
Duke Robert (1748) 194 (_> that n tyrant then should me 
deprave Of that whic h else nil living cieatures have * 1621 

Burton Anat. Mel. 1. »i. 1. iv, Lunnthk nersons, that m«‘ 
depraved [edit. 1660 and later deprived] of their wits by ibt* 
Mooncs motion. 1639 I.nm.ow Trav. ix. 407 John tlic 17 
who after he was depraved his Papacy, hail his c}cs pulled 
out. X73» Arhuthnot Rules of Diet 263 Oils entirely 
deprav’d of their Salts are not acrid. 

Depraved (d/pr^*vd\///. a. [f. pree. + -hi), 
rcpr.X. d?prdviilu$ t F. diptavt] 

1 . Rendered bad or worse; perverted, vitiated, 
debased, corrupt. Now chiefly of taste, appetite, 
and the like. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry in iv. (1660) 111 We take no 
notice of any other forme , but oiiely of this depraved shape 
1656 Ridglly Praet. Vhysiik 73 Convulsion is a dcpra\cd 
motion of the Muscles, a 1661 rVu fr Worthies (1H40) II. 
363 She t orrected a depraved pi su e ttt Cyprian. 17x1 Si 1 1 1 k 
Sheet, No. uf>8 F 4 If they would hut correct their depraved 
Taste. 1736 Bah py Househ. Diet. 34 A depraved Appetite, 
is when a person desires to eat and drink things thnt are unfit 
for food; as.. earth, mortar, chalk, and srnli like things. 
1807 Opie Le< t. Art iv. (1848) 321 A mod< ratcly lively red 
. .will appear brilliant, if surrounded by others of the same 
class but of a more depraved quality. x8t6 Kfatingk i'mv. 
(1817)1, 37 Fruit cvcty species here is dwindled in growth 
and depraved in flavour. 1889 J. M. Duni an Led, Dis. 
U'onicn xvl (ed. 4) ity The women are always in in hat may 
be vaguely called, depraved health. 

2 . spec. Rendered morally bad ; corrupt, wicked. 

1594 Hooker Reel. Pol . 1. x. § 1 Presuming man to be, in 

regard of his depraued minde, little better than a wild beast 
1607 Milton /’. L, xi. 806 So all shall turn degenerate, all 
deprav’d. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 1 . 102 De- 
praved creatures want to be renewed, 1798 F erria r llludi . 
Sterne i 11 The morals of the Court were most depraved. 
18369 Dicktns Sk. Box (C. D ed ) 221 A place of resort foi 
the worst and most depraved characters 

Depravedly (dibrri*v6dli, -^*vdli\ adv. [f. 

prec. + -LY in a depraved manner ; perversely, 
corruptly. 

1643 Sir T, Browne Rel . Med. To Rdr. t> The writings . 
depravedly, anticipntively countcrfcitly imprinted. x6<a 
J. W right tr. Camus’ Nature's Parade x 298 So depi avedTy 
reprobate. 4x693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xxiii. 186 What 
moved . . him to be so . . depravedly bent agAinst the good 
Fathers? 

Depra/vedness. [f. ft8 prec. + -NESS.] De- 
praved or corrupt quality or condition ; depravity. 

x6x9-x5 Bp. Hall Contempt O. T. xvm. iv, No place 
could be too private for an honest prophet, in so ex ti came 
depravednes.se. 1641 Rogers Naatnan To Rdr. f 2 The 
depravodnesse and disorder of the appetite. 17XR Hut 
Remark. Tryals A, The Depravedness of Human Natuic. 
1885 L. Oi IFHANT Sympneumata xv. 224 His unsoundness, 
ancfinsanencss, and depravedness of outer structuic. 

Depravement (d/pr^-vraent). anh. [(. De* 
teave v . + -MENT.j Depravation, perversion, cor- 
ruption ; + misinterpretation. 

1045 Milton Tetrarch. Pr. Wks. (184^) 313/2 That such an 
irreligious depravement. .may be.. solidly refuted, and in 
the room a better explanation given. 164 6 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep, 1. x. 43 That apparitions, .nre either deceptions 
of sight, or melam holy clepravements of phancy. 1677 
Gilpin Demonol. (18671 xao Our thoughts do not naturally 


delight iu spiritual things, because of their depravement. 
1779 Swiniu rnk Trav. Stain xii. (R.\ A pm«nl when all 
arts an<l s. irnces were fallen to the lowe-t ebb of deni »ve- 
ment. 1839 J. R. Dari ey hitt'od. Be a uni, ,5 it, Wk\. I. 
15 Is the a 'fastest of Coneggio an iinpim emeut on the 
gt audios,- of Raflacl, or a voluptuous depravement of u 7 

Depraver (ti/pr^’voj). Also 7 -our. [1 i>» - 
phavk v. + -Kit l.] One who depiavcs. 

1 . One ^ho coirupts, pet verts, 01 debases; a cor- 
rupter, peivcrter. 

*557 l s «* e Dfi*ra\ fkfss]. 1563-87 Foxf A. A M. (isyM 
1 19 1 J he depiaueis of the ucuiie. 1633 T. Adamh / \p. 

* Pittr ii. 1 1 lie devil, that .. depraver of all goodness, 
t 7°9 J . Johnson ( let gym. Code M 11. 247 I bey ib.it tear, 
onut the books of the Old or New 'Pestamcnl .01 sell them 
to Depraver, of books are cxcomiminit uted for a y«ar. 
1878 Lit, 34 The great depiavcisof religion 

1 * 2 . One who vilifies or defames; a defamer, 
t inducer. Obs. 

*584 Wiinoin / ct, to BuiQhby , A defender, not a de. 
prnver, of the piesent slate and government. 4x634 Chat, 
man Sonn. xxi, So shall pale Envy famish with nrr food, 
And thou spic.nl further hy thy vain dcpravouis | nine 
favours). 1649 C has. 1 Sp. j-j Sept, in Ruslivv'. Hist . Loll 
i 111. 11 . 22 Ihownisis, Annbaptistx, and puhlit k |)cpiav«rs of 
1 the Book of Common Pia^er. 1709 S 1 1<\ i*k . Inn. Rtf, I ii. 71 
Penalties appointed for deptaxet h of the said book, and stub 
as should speak in deiogntion ol anything contained m it. 

t Depra*VereSB. 0 h\. itoncc ml. In6-ro9. 
[f. prec. f -Khs ] A female depraver. 

1557 TotteNs Mist. (Arb.) 177 il'nstedfast Woman) O 
temerous tnnntreslh.il deligbtcs in toyrx . . langling icsttes, 
drpraucres [<*«/. 2 deprauers] of swete loyes. 

Depra ving, vb!, ,\b. [f. Dkpuavk v. e -i n<j 1 ] 
'1 he action of the verb Dkpuavk in various senses. 

a 1500 Cut kow 4* Night, xxxv, Thereof cmncih . angei 
and envie, 1 )epravmg, shame, untnist, and jelousic 1548 
| Ait 1 4 * Ed 10, /Y, c. i 82 If any manner of nelson, shall 
! pie.uhe, declare or speake any thinge iiTtlie rlerogat ion or 
dt pravingc of the saide Book c [of Common Prayct], 1583 
Bahingion Commandm. ix. (1617) 87 Telling mid hearing 
the depraving** of the wi< ked. X703 J. Bm<i<» 11 Ana/nfa 
48 It would be a manifest depraving of that .sac ted lot., 
to turn it thus. 

Depra'ving, //>/. a. [-INU 2 .] That deprn\es; 
f defaming, tiaducmg {oh.}. 

1606 Holi and Sue/on. t$J Some depraving backe fi iendes 
of h «*rs. 1686 W. de Britaink Hum. Print, vi. ?o A clear 

Soul, like a Castle, against nil the Artillny of depraving 
Spirits, is impregnable. i88> A then, ruin 24 Dir. 84 * 

'i he story has not a depraving tendem y 

lienee Depra vlngly adv. 

1665 J. Wrn» Stone-/ /eng (1725) 71 Ilis Words, as this 
Doctoi . .both inelegantly and ueprnvingly rendets them. 

Depravity (d/prxviti) [All extension of 
Fhavity (ad. I., prdvitds) pteviously used in same 
sense, after DkimiaYE ana its derivatives. 'No 
corresponding form in Latin or French.)] The 
quality or condition of being depraved or corrupt. 

t a. Perverted or corrupted quality. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne R el. Med, 11. 8 7 An humorous de- 
pravity of mind. *758 J. S. J e Dtan\ ( V*.w rv, Smr ( 1771) 
298 Adcptaviiym the Fluids may have a gieat Shatc in 
producing these Symptoms, 

b. Perversion of the moral faculties ; corruption, 
viciousness, abandoned wickedness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pstnd. bp. mi. i, By aberration of 
} conceit they extenuate his depravitic, and as« nIr* some 
j j^oodnesse unto him, 1791 Mhs. K.mk i in r Rom. latest 
1 i, Such depiavity cannot surely exist in human nature. 

I 1830 Mackintosh hth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. The wind- 
| ing approaches of temptation, the slippc ry path to depravity. 

1883 h roi'de Short Stud , ( h igen I V. ill. 300 '1 he coimcienc e 
I of the ignorant masses, was rising in indignation against 
the depravity of the edu< ated. 

c. Theol. The innate corruption of human nature 
due to original sin. Often total depravity. 

In common use from the time of Jonathan Edwards ; the 
earlier terms were ptavi/y and depi avat ton. 

1x735 J. Tayior I'loctr. Orig. Sin 11 1 1H4 Inquiring into 
the Corruption and Depravity of Mankind, of the Men and 
[ Women tnat lived in nis ’limes] 1757 Edwards Dodr. 
Orig. Sin i, 1 1 By Original Sin, as the phrase has been 
most commonly used by divines, is meant the innate sinful 
depravity of the heart. But . . it is vulgarly understood in 
that latitude, which im ludes not only the depravity of 
nature, but the imputation of Adam's fust sin. X794 A 
Fuller Lett. i. 3 July Wkn. 30a On the total depravity of 
Human Nature. 1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Setts s. v. ( al- 
vtnixts , Both the elect and non-elect come into the world m 
a state of total depravity and alienation from God, and can, 
of themselves, do nothing but sin 

d. A depraved act or practice. 

1641 Milton Reform. 1. (1851)4 Charactn i/mg the De- 
pravities of the Church. 1065 Glanmii Step*. Su. xiv. 90 
As some Regions have tlieir pioper Vices.. so they have 
their mental depravities, w'hith are drawn in with the air of 
their Countrcy. 1808 J. Maicoi m Antid. / ondon 18 t/tC. 
(Titlc-p ), Anecdotes of the ])cpia\ itics, Drtssc-. and Amuse- 
ments of the Citizens of I .ondon. 

t De precable, a. Oh. rare. [In form ad. L. 
drprecdoihs that may lie entreated (Vulgate) ; but 
in sense from Dephkcate v.] Capable of being, 
or to be, deprecated. 

1633 T. Adams Lap. a Peter ii. to A detestable sin, a dc- 
precable punishment ! 1648 Eikon Bos. 149 , 1 look upon the 
Temporal Destruction of the greatest King as far Ies-% de 
prccable than the Eternal Damnation of the Meaner Subject. 

t De'precant, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. d?precdnt- 
em t pr. pplc. of dtprudrf to Deprecate,] Depre- 
cating. 
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16*4 F. White Repl Fisher 541 Mcane* nnd tauten imnr. 
tiant, or deprecant, to appease Go«h wrath Ibid 549 Jly 
Satisfaction he vndcrstaiMlrth dupiccant Satisfaction, not 
( mnpensant, 

Dapreoate (dr pi/k/'O, v. ff. L. defreedt-, 
]>|»l. stem of dip) ei o> 1 to pi ay (a tiling) awny, to 
ward off by prawn*;, pray against, f. De- 1 . 2 t 
pretdti to piay .] 

1. tran\. To pray against f evil 'l ; to pray for de- 
liverance from ; to set k to avcit by ptayei. atuh 
1618 Kami 1 .hi, ><'< Meddling Man (Arb ) 89 Wise 
men still depreL.ite tin so turns kindness?*. 163* (fotir.K 
(nut's . I nows it St us The judgements which Salomon 
. . eatnc'th depicialcth and prajeth against. 1633 Hr 
Haii Midit (i8si) 1 S3» I cannot deprei ale thy rebuke, 
my sins tall for turret turn but I dejprocatc thine anger 
1778 l.nu 111 t ian\l /smalt xlvii. 11 hvil shall coinc upon 
thee, wlmli thou shalt not know how to depiccatc. 1833 
Hi Mahiink.au 1'hree d get 11 47 While the rest of the 
nation were at 1lmrt.l1, depiccatmg God's judgments. 

1 2 . intr. To pray ( against . Ohs. rare. 

165a (.1 a 1*1 k Matt as front W Where we are to deprecate . 
against dangers of wateis, let us commemorate the saving 
of Noah in the flood. 

3 . trims . To plead earnestly against ; to express 
an earnest wish against (a proceeding); to express 
enrnestdisapproval of (a course, plan, purpose, etc ). 

*84* J Siiuie Sarah 4 Hagar (1(149) in Saint 1 ‘aul 
uiulertakcih that he shall return and depiccatc his fault. 
1646S1U l‘ It row nr /'scud, Ep, vti . xix. 385 ( Hhcr accounts 
whose verities not onely, but whose relations honest minds 
doc deprecate. 1659 lip. Waiton Consul. ( onxidered v. §2 
Cnppcllus .no where that 1 know affirms this, but rather 
deprecates it as a calumny 174* Fih.ihng J. Andrews 
tv. vi, I believe he’d behave so that nobody should depre- 
cate what 1 hnu done. 1808 Med, Jrnl XIX 1^1, I cannot 
help deprecating the lomlmtof the other two anatomists. 
*873 Oust lev Mas. Form xni. 60 Such a method of pto- 
jeeding is greatly to be depi orated. 188a Timex 5 l)cc. 7 
To deprei ate panic is an excellent counsel in itself, 
f 4 . To make prayer or supplication to, to l>c- 
sccch 1 a nervin'! Ohs 

16*4 F. Win 1 R AV//. Fisher Picf io You haue libcrtic to 
deprecate his Giatious Maicstie tofoigct things past. 1715- 
*0 Pope //tad ix. 2 <6 Much he advised them all, Ul)sses 
most, To deprecate the t hu f, and save the host 1758 John- 
son Idler No it P7 To depiccatc the clouds lest sorrow 
should overwhelm 11s, is ihc cowaidu r of idleness. 1812 T 
Tayi oh * ipnletus 7s Hut the most uiujuitous woman, falling 
at his knees, deprecated him as follow}.. Why, O my None 
I beseech you, do you give [etc J. 

t b. ah so/. To make supplication. Ohs. 

i6a< PoNNr Serm 24 Feb. (1626) 8 11c falls vpon his face 
. and laments, and dcpiccatcs on their bchalfo, 
f 5 . To call down by prayer, invoke (evil). Ohs. 
1746 W. Horsiky Fool (1748) I. No. 16. 114 Dcpiccating 
on unhappy Cmmnals, under Semen* t* of Death, all the 
Mischief they can think of, a *790 Fmankiin Autobiog 
44» U|H»n the heads of these \ciy mischievous men they 
deprecated no vengeance 

1 fence Do precatod ///. a , De precating 7 >/</ 
sh. and ppl. a. 

1768 C. Shaw Monody vii. 61 Why. strike this deprei ated 
blow? 1839 Tunes 11 July in spirit Me/ro/o/. Cons err. 
Fress (184*1) b 158 To peisist in such a deprei ated nnd 
odious innovation. 

Depreeatingly (dcpr/MtinlD, adv. [f. De- 
precating ///. a. + -LY -.] Ill a deprecating 
manner. 

1837 Marryai Dog diend i. to ‘O Lord, sir ! let me off this 
time, it’s only a soldier' said S. depreeatingly. 1863 Gh>. 

F.i iot Romo/a 111. xix, She put up one hand depreeatingly 
to arrest Komola’s remonstrance. 

Deprecation (deprfk^’Jan'. [ a . F. d/prAa- 
hon 2th c. in IIatzf.\ ad. L. depreedtien-em , n. 
of action from depreedrl to Deprecate.] The 
action of deprecating, 
f 1 . Intercessory prayer. Ohs. [So in T,.] 

*558 bArnm Tra, tate (1864) 19a The deprei at iotin of the 
maker for all Catholyke kyngts and prcncis and tharehegis. 

2 . Prayer for the averting or removal of evil, 
disaster, etc.). 

*59 8 J- Nordf.n Frogr. Fie tie (1827' 12 Deprecation, or a 
Pi aycr to pi event evils, w hereby we desire God to 1 emove sin 
hum us and whatsoever punishment we have in justice dc I 
setved. \fs\\ Start hamh Casrs(i ‘amden 187 My laird Keeper i 
answered with a deprecation: God foibid that Notfolkc , 
should be divided in cuxtome from all England. 1649 
koiu Rrs Claris BiW. 142 His Deprecation of two things, 
viz Present evils, and Future f cares. 1673 True Worship 
Cod 8 A Confession of sin, Deprecation of Hods displeasure, 
Imploring his Mercy. *754-4 T. Newton Prophetic * , 
Dante/ xiv, 221 If there shall be need of greater intercession 
mid deprecation 1856 ]. II. Newman Cal list a xvi, No l 
reversal or respite had followed their most assiduous acts of j 
deprecation. 189s W. R Scott Autoh. I. xxiv. 343 The | 
pioccssional deprec ations of the Devil Worshippcis. 
f b. Formerly : Prayer for forgiveness. Ohs. 

1604 R. Cawdrky Table Alph ^Dep> nation, supplication, 
or requiting of pardon. 1633 * • Adams Exp. 2 Peter it 6 
They may tnen run on their impious courses without any 
repentance or depiecation. 

3 . Entreaty or earnest desire that something may 
be averted or removed ; earnest expression of feel- 
ing against (a proposal, practice, etc.). 

16*8-5 Hr. Hah, Contempt,. O. T. xx. ix, Peprecncion* of 
evil lo a malic ions man are no better than advices. 175a 
Johnson RambUr No 208 P7 The censures of criticism, 
which, however, 1 shall not endeavour to soften by a formal 
deprecation. *86* Gio. Lliot Romota 1. i, [He] turned his 
. glassy eye on the frank vp< akcr w'ith a look of deprecation. 
1870 Dickens F. Ptood 11, In a tone of gentle deprecation. 


+ 4 . Imprecation: curse. Ohs. rare, 

1634 Brrreton Trav. (1844)48 Her sister denied, and with 
this deprecation, wished if she had any bread, that it might 
he turned into a stone. * **H W. Gilpin Serm. 111. \i. 
<R), We may apply to him the scriptural depiecation, 
* He that withholdali his corn, the people shall curse him ’ 

Deprecative (de pifk^tiv), a. [a. F. dipn*- 
(atif,-ive ',13th c. in Hiitton, 14th c. in Hat/1. , 
ad. I, deprcidtiv w»\ f. ppl. stem of dtpn\ tin to 
Dkpukcatk : see* -l\ K.] 1 laving the quality of de- 

precating ; of or pertaining to deprecation. J* a. 
ntcrecssory, precativc (obsC. b. Praying for de- 
liverance ftom evil. c. Expressing earnest dis- 
approval (of a proposal ). 

1490 (’ax ton Lneydos ix. 37 To the, thenno I addicssc 
my thoughtc deprecatyue that it mayc playsc the to 
cutende to the correction of the manors . , of our mat rones. 
a 1617 Hayni- Dttvesans I t y all (1621) 58 They imposed 
hands even on Deaconesses, where it could not he otherwise 
consideied then a deprecative gestuie. 1678-5 T. Covim r 
( omp. to 'Temple I. 7 5 i (R.) 'J'hr fomi itself is very ancient, 
consisting . . of two parts, the first dcpiec ntive, the second 
indicative; the one intreating for p.n don, the other dispens- 
ing it. 1884 Century Mag. XXVIII. 588 It better pleased 
his deprecative soul to put them in an empty tigar-l>ox. 

lienee D* pr«oatively adv t in a deprecative 
manner ; in the way of entreaty for deliverance. 

1638 /\ t f nit. Con/, viii. (1657) 270 I nc form of absolution is 
expicsscd in the third pepon deprei ntively. *879 P. R 
Dki mmond Pe* th\htn r 1. xiv. 80 Looking up to him depi cr- 
eatively, he said (etc J. 

Deprecator (dc’pr/k^tai). [a. L. dPprealtor , 
agent-n. fiom L. deprei art to Deprecate.] One 
who deprecates ; + a petitioner ( ohs .). 

1656 T ‘rah* Comm. John xiv. 16 And he shall give you 
another Comforter. Or, pleader, deprecator, advocate. 1794 
T I'avi.or Pattsanias I. vac» That they should piopitiatc 
Jupiter, and employ Acarus . . as their deprecator. 

Deprecatory (de pnk/hari), a. {sh.) [ad. L. 
dTpreuitori-us , f. deprn at or : see prec. and •oky, 
('I. K. dt/prdatoire (15th c. in llat/l.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Serving to deprecate; that prays for 
dclucrance fiom or aversion of evil. 

1586 A. Day Fug. Secretary 1. (1625) 21 Deprecalorie , in 
praying for pat don of a thing committed. 1628 1 ’acon 
l/en. til, 1 90 Bishop Fox . . sent many humble and dcpic- 
catorie letters to the Scottish King, to appease him. c 1630 
Donnk Serm. I. 504 All lm Prayer., in hut Deprecatory, 
he docs hut pray that God will furbeare hun. 1738 War* 
burton Div. Legat. 1. 11. 1. 89 Deprecatory Rites to avcit 
Kvil, 

2 . Expressing a wish or hope that something 
feared may be averted ; deprecating anticipated 
disapproval. 

1704 Swift T. Tub iii (T.\ Hcforr I had performed the 
due discourses, rvpostulatory, supplic atory, or deprecatory, 
with my good lords the crtticks. 1838 Lytton l.etla 1 v, 

'1 he Istaclitf did ..seem to hear this deprecatory reinon* 
stmncc. 1871 H. Ainsworth Temur Jh/l \. vuf, ‘ Your 
Grace is mistaken’, observed Cromwell, in a drprecntoiy 
lone 187a Glo. F.lioi Mtdalem xvi, *Oh’ t said Rosamond, 
with a slight deprecatoiv laugh, * I was only going to say 
that we sometimes have dancing/ 

f B. sh. A deprecatory word or expression. Ohs. 
1654 Gayton Pitas, .Votes iv. i. 171 To convey his Con- 
sohuories, Sunsories, I )epie< atones, a 1734 Note 1 11 Fa a in. 
(1740) 34i Now he is passive, full of Dcprccatorics nnd 
Apologetics. 

Hence De preoatorily adv., in a deprecatory 
manner, in a way that expresses a prayer or desire 
against something. 

1873 Brtt Q. Rev, 188, ‘ I do not know said Sir William, 
deprecatorily, * that it is necessary to go down so low as 
that.’ 

tDeprexe, Ohs. tare. [See note below.] 
tram. ? To set free from confinement or restraint ; 
to release. 

C1440 Caw. \ Gr. Knt. 1219 Hot wolde }e, lady louHy, 
pen leue me grantc, & deprece your prysoun ( prisoner J, & 
pray hym to ryse. 

[( )f uncertain etymology. Deprece occ urs in the same 
poem as a spelling of Dei-kess tl, but no sense of that word 
Miits here. OF. had despresser to free from a press, free 
from pressure. OF. desprtser to let out of prison, release 
fiom confinement, app. ngi«*cs in sense, hut not in form ] 

Deprece, var. of Dei-kess v. 

Depreciant (d/pr/ JtanO, a. [ad. E. depre - 
tidnt-em , pr. |iplc. of dip ret id re : see next.] De- 
preciating. 

1885 F. Hall in A 1 at ion XL. 466/2 Who is so supcifluously 
self-depreciant and lowly-minded. 

Depreciate (d/prf*JVui, V. Also deprotiate. 

[f. E. depretidt {-cidt-), ppl. stem of deprei id re Jn 
med.L. commonly spelt diprccidre), f. I)t- I. 1 4- 
pretium price. CT. mod.h. dSpnfi ier {Did. Acad. 
1162).] 

1 . trans. To lower in value, lessen the value of. 
i6a6SirT. Browni. Pseud. Fp. i\. x. »os A method, .which 
much depreciates the cstccme and value of miracles. 1664 
Power Exp. Phtlos. 1. si As these dioptrical Glares, do 
heighten and illustiatc the Works of Nature, ro do they . 
disparage and dfpietjatc those of Art. 1739 Cibber A pot. 
v. 103 Booth thought it d*’picciated the Dignity of Tragedy 
lo raise a Smile. 186a / laser's Mag. Nov. 631 Our arc hi- 
tectural reputation, never high, is still more depreciated by 
the building at South Kensington. 

b. spec. To lower the price or market value of; 
to reduce the purchasing power of (money). 


1656 Blount G/ossogr ,, Defntiate , to make the price leas, 
to make cheaper. 1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 358 That 
we xhall .. Depretiate our Silver Standard. 178* Paine 
Let. Abbt Rayna/ a 791)3$ Every man depreciated his own 
money by hi* own consent. 1848 Mill /W. F.con. 111. xiii, 
It is true that suspension of the obligation to pay in specie, 
did put it in the power of the Hank to depreciate the cur- 
rent y. 1893 Bithell Counting-House Diet. s. v. Depre- 
tuition , Bank Notes or State N otes are depreciated in value 
when issued against a small reserve of bullion. 

2 . To lower in estimation ; to represent as of less 
value ; to underrate, undeivalue, belittle. 

1666 Hoyle Orig. Formes A Qua/. To Rdr., Where.. 
1 do indefinitely depretiate Aristotle’s Doctrine, I would be 
understood to speak of bis Physicks. 1704 Hkarnk Duet. 
Hist. (1714) I. 262 Alexander .. begun to extoll his own 
Actions, and to depritiate those of Ins Father Philip. 1769 
Junius Lett. ii. 1 3 His bounty . this writer would in vain 
depreciate. 1865 Dickens Mut. hr. 111. ix, I don’t like to 
hear you depreciate yourself. 1875 Jovvftt Plato (cd. 2) 
IV. 11 Pleasure [by Plato] is depreciated as relative, while 
good is exalted as absolute. 

fthsol. IJ751 Johnson Rambler No. 03 PiiThe duty of 
critic ism is neither to depreciate noi dignify by partial re- 
presentations. *804 Man in Mooti No. as. 189 He de- 
preciates from the merits of the very man he had praised 
hcforr. 188a A. W. Ward Dickens iii. 54 At the bottom 
lay a desire to depreciate. 

3 . intr. To lall in value, to Become of less worth. 
a 1790 Franklin Autohiog . (1889) n8 The wealthy inhabi- 
tants oppos’d .. all paper currency, from an apprehension 
that it would depreciate. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 439 
'Phis bleed of hoiscs has much depreciated of late. 1858 
Dk Quincey Whs. (1862) V. 62 At tually to have depreciated 
ns he grew oldrr and better known to the world. 1884 
Munch . Exam. 8 May 5/3 Conditions which caused property 
to depredate. 

Depreciated (cl/prrJV’tucD, ppl. a. [f. prec. 
4- -Et>.] Lowered in value or estimation. 

1790 Burke hr. Rev. 345 Receiving in money and account- 
ing m depreciated paper. 1796 Mouse Amer. Grog. I. 323 
Old specie debts were often paid in a depreciated currency. 
1836 li. Colerilk.e North . Worthies (t 8 52) I. 38 The depre- 
ciated value of estates and personal effects, i860 Motley 
Another/. (18681 II. ix. 33 Growing rich, .on his profits from 
paying the troops in depreciated coin. 

Depreciating, vbl. sh. [-ing L] The action 
of loweiing in value, price, or estimation ; depre- 
ciation. 

1705 Stanhofe Parap/tr. I. 141 A wilful depredating of 
ones own Worth. 1767 Blacks! one Comm. II. 282 What- 
ever tends to the destruction, or depreciating the value, of 
the inheritance. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1853) II. 403 
Open dcprcciatings and ridicule can do no good. 

Depre ciating, ppl. a. [-ino *.] That de- 
predates : that lessens or seeks to lower the value 
of anything ; that is declining in value. 

1796 Morse A met. Geog. I. 321 This depreciating paper 
currency was almost the only medium of trade. 1837 W HEW* 
ml Hist, /nduit. Sc. (18^7' 1. iii. 1 jn The depreciating 
manner in wlm h he [DelatiihreJ habitually .speaks of. astro- 
nomers. i860 Ruhkin Mod. Paint. V. ix. xii 6 4, 1 never 
heard him say one depreciating word of living man. 

Hence Depreciatingly adv ., in a depreciating 
manner; disparagingly. 

*837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 328 That gentleman spoke of the 
National Gallery very depreciatingly. 1850 F. Hall 
I'dsavadattA Pref. 22 note , A poet self depreciatingly dc- 
c lares [etc.]. 1868 M. Pati ison Academ. Org. ii. 35 Uterary' 
men . . arc apt to think depreciatingly of the clergy as a 
class. 

Depreciation (d/pn-JV 1 */^) [n. of action 

from Depreciate) 7'. : so mod.F. deft tciation (1784 
in Hatzf. ),] The action of depreciating. 

1 . Lowering of value; fall in the exchangeable 
value (of money). 

1767 Franki in Wks. (1887) IV 90 A depreciation of the 
currency. 1798 Morse Amer. Geog, 1. 321 The depreciation 
continued . . until seventy, and even one hundred and fifty 
nominal paper dollars, were hardly an equivalent for one 
Spanish milled dollar. 18*9 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 225 
A great depreciation of the standard of morals among the 
people. *879 H. Fawceti in 19th Cent. Feb. 200 Within 
the last few years there has l»een & most serious depreciation 
in the value of silver when compared with gold. 

2 . Lowering in estimation ; disparagement. 

1790 Bp. T. Burgess Serm. Divin. Christ , Note iii, Dan- 
gerous . . to form comparisons, .where the preference of one 
tends to the depreciation of the other. 1831 Lamm Elia, 
E/hs/ontana , Resentment of depreciations done to his more 
lofty intellectual pretensions. 187a Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
Ixxxvi, She never said a word in depreciation of Dorothea. 

Depreci&tive (d/prfJtAiv), [f. D depretidt - 
(see Depreciate v.) + -ive.J Characterized by 
depreciating ; given to depreciation ; depreciatory. 
1836 in Smart, and in mod. Diets. 

Depredator (d/prrji^'tw). [a. L. depretidtor 
{depnc- ) (Tertull.), ngent-n. f. depretidre to De- 
preciate.] One who depreciates. 

*799 V. Knox Consul Lord's Supper (R .\ The depredators 
of the Eucharist. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq.it d. 3) II. 
ix. 187 Deprcciators of Harold. *873 J kvons Money vii. 66 
Kin*ji have been the most notorious false coiners and de- 
prcciators of the currency. 

Depredatory (d/prrjitori), a. [f. L. type 

* depretidt did' us, f. depretidtor ; see prec. and 
-ouy.] Tending to depreciate; of disparaging 
tendency. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rett. III. 57 This account, .is too 
depredatory. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 59, 1 have a word 
to say . . which may seem to be depr eiatory of legislators. 
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DEPRESS 


+ Dtprt'dablo, a. Obs. [f. stun of L. dcpne 
dare or F. dr pride r (sec Dkimikdate) + -ble ] 
Liable to be preyed upon or consumed. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Liam. iv. ii. 201 The 
:c and succulcncics of the body, me made less* depred- 

dewy. 


tie, if either they be made more indurate, or more 
ovly. 1656 Bl< 
bbed or spoiled. 


1656 Blount Glossogr., Drfredable^ that may 


and ov 

be robb 

t Depro dar. -$V. Obs . [agent-n. f. a vb. *de- 
prede , a. F. dtprtder % ad. L. d* free dare to De- 
predate; perh. directly rt-pr. a F. +dt pride ur ] 
* Depredator ; ravager. 

» 535 Stkwart Cron. Scot. II. 304 Tua vnerixtiti kin^is . . 
Depredaris als* of halie kirk also. 

Depredate (dcprWt), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
deprn'dare to pillage, ravage, f. De- I. 3 -f prmldre 
( -art ) to make booty or prey of, f. frwda booty, 
prey. Cf. F. dtfprider .] 

f 1. trans. To prey upon, to make a prey of; to 
plunder, pillage. Obs. (or tionce-wd') 
ifex N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Rug. it. vi. (1719) 30 That cor- 
rupt custom or practice of depredating those possessions 
given to a holy use. 1654 H. LTstrange Chas. /( 1655) 13ft 
Such things as had been depredated and m rumbled away 
from the Crown in his Fathers minority. 1677 Hack Print. 
Orig. Man. iv. viii. 369 Animals, .which are more obnoxious 
to be preyed upon and depredated. [1886 Fall Mall G, 
•2 Oct. 4/1 These animals [tigers and leopards] ate common 
in Corea, and depredate the inhabitants in winter.] 
f b. Jig. To consume by waste. Obs . 
x 6«6 Bacon Sylva 9 5*09 It [Kxercise] maketh the Substance 
of the Body more Solid and Compact ; and so less apt to be 
Consumed and Depredated by the Spirits. 1 66# H. Stumuc 
Ind. Nectar iii. 65 They do cfepredate, and dissolve, byway 
of colliquation, the flesh. 

2 . intr. To make depredations. (, affected .) 
tyy; Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Gtrl{ 1813) 1 . 350 If 
none are allowed to depredate on the fortunes of others. 
1 799” X ®°S S. Turner Anglo-Sax . (1836) I. iv iii. 283 Rag- 
nar Lodbrog depredated with success on various parts of 
Europe. 1888 Boston (Mass) 7 ml. 30 Ort 3 4 Wolves., 
invade farm yard* and depredate upon chickens and calves. 

Depredation (depr/cl^ 1 Jon). [a. F. dfprida- 
tion, in 15th c. depredation (llatzf.), ad. L. depr * - 
ddtiomem plundering, n, of action from deprseddre : 
see prec.] 

1 . The action of making a prey of; plundering, 
pillaging, ravaging ; also, + plundered or pillaged 
condition {obs.). 

X483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 343/3 Somme . . seyng his depre- 
dacion entryd in to his how s by nyght and robbed hym. 1494 
Fauyan Chron. vii. 354 By y 1 depredacion & bicnnynge 
of our tnanours. 16x8 Jas. I in Forfeit. Facers (Camden) 
58 Touching his [Raleigh's] actes of hostility, depredation, 
abuse .. of our Commission. 1783 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Tkrale 1 Inly, Till the neighbourhood should have lost its 
habits of depredation. 183a 11 t. Martineau Ireland vi. 93 
When he heard of the acts of malice and depredation. 

b. Sc. Law. (See quot.) 

i86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 278 Depredation or fin - 
ship , is the offence of driving away numbers of cattle or 
other bestial^ by the masterful force of armed persons. .The 
punishment is capital. 

C. An act of spoliation and robbery; pi. ravages. 

*495 -dot it Hen. VI I , c. 9 Preamb., Robberies, felonycs, 
depredations, riottes and other greate trcspaccs. x6i 1 Speed 
Tneat.Gt. Brit, xxviii. (1614) 55/1 In the depredations of 
the Danes. x688 in Somers Tracts II. 383 For redtessing 
the depredations and robberies by the H ighfand Clans. 1798 
Kerri ar llluslr, Sterne vi 169 Sterne truly resembled 
Shakespeare's Biron, in the extent of his depredations fiom 
other writers. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 202 
Subject . . to continual depredations at the hands of the 
Bedouins. 

2 . Jig. t a. Consumption or destructive waste of 
the substance of anything. Obs. 

x6»6 Bacon Sylva § 9* The Speedy Depredation of Air 
upon Watery Moisture, and Version of the same into Air, 
appeareth in . . the sudden dischaige . . of a little Cloud of 
Breath, or Vapour, from Glass. 1050 tr. Batons Life 4 
Death Pref. 3 The one touching the Consumption, 01 De- 
predation, of the Body of Man ; The other, touching the 
Reparation, and Renovation of the same. 1651 Biggs New 
Disp. f 134 The depredation of the strength, and very sub- 
stance of our bodies. 

b. pi. Destructive operations, ravages (of disease, 
physical agents). 

X063 Cowley Death Mrs , K. Fhilips 4 Cruel Disease ' . . the 
fairest Sex . . thy Depredations most do vex. X750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 74 f 2 Peevishness .. may be considered as 
the canker of life, that creeps on with hourly depredations. 
1874 Lyell Print. Geol. II. it. xxvii. 51 [They] perished . . 
by toe depredations of the lava. 

Hence D^prodationirt, one who practises or 
approves of depredations. 

xBaS Bentham Whs. (1843) X. 581 The enemies of the 
people may be divided into two classes ; the depredationists 
. .and the oppressionists. 

Depredator (depr/d^tw). [a. L. deprmddtor y 
agent-n. from defneddre (sec Depredate) ; perh, 
immed. ad. F. dtpridatcur (14th c. in Hatzf., 
not in Cotgr. 1611, in Diet. Acad. 1798).] One 
who, or that which, preys upon or makes depreda- 
tions ; a ravager, plunderer, pillager. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 493 They be both great Deprc- 
datours of the Earth. 1640 J. Hall Horse Vac , X43 Hawking 
. . Is . . a generous exercise, as well for variety of depre- 
dators as preys, x 799-1805 S. Turner AngloSax. (1836) 
I. HL I. 154 Thty had been but petty and partial depre- 
dators. 18x4 Scott IVav. xv, The depredators were twelve 


Highlander*!. 1831 Beth's Florist 100 If you should be 
annoyed by a small black insect . use every means to en- 
courage the plants . . by blushing the depredators from the 
points of the shoots. 

Depredatory (d/predatori, depr/dr'tori , a. 
[f. L. type *dept\vdtUori-us % f. dtp r add lot ; sec 
prcc. and -oky.] Characterized by depredation ; 
plundering, laying waste. 

i6<i tr. Baton's life ft Death 38 That the Spirits and Aire 
in their actions may be the less depirdatory. 1771 Mac- 
I'HkRsoN Inttod. lint. Gt. But. 2 9 The irruption «»f the 
Cimbri was not meicly depredatory. 1799-1805 S Ti knin 
A nglo-Sax. (1836) I. 111. i. 149 More foitunnte than their de- 
predatory countrymen who had preceded them. 

t Depre dicate, v. obs. rate. [f. De- I. 3 + 
Predicate v .] To proclaim aloud ; call out ; 
celebrate. 

1550VERON Godly Sayings 11846) 148 Do not nowc the 
enemyes of the truth . . ax they aie syttyng on theyr ale 
benches, depredycatc and sayc : Where is extort yon, 
bryberye and pyllynge nowe a dayes most used? 1659 
Hammond On Fs. Anuot. t The Hebrew., which in Piel 
signifies to praise, or celebrate, or depr.edu ate. 1674 Hick- 
man Quiuquart . lint. (ed. 2) 237, I wish . . that he had not 
dcprcdicatcd the invincible constancy of Mi . Barret, as he 
doth. 

t Deprehend (deprfhc'nd), v Obs. [ad. L. 
deprehendrire to take or snatch away, seize, catch, 
detect, etc., f. Dk- I. 2 + frehenddre to lay hold 
of, seize.] * 

1 . tram. To seize, capture ; to arrest, apprehend. 

* 53 » More C onfut. Barnes vm. Wks. 758/1 He would 

. . cause them to DC deprehended and taken, a 1573 Knox 
Hist. Ref. NVks. 1846 I. 6 About the year of God 1431, was 
deprehended in the Universitie of Sanctandrose, one named 
Baull Craw, a Bohamc . . accused of heresje. a 1639 S»*oi- 
iixwoou Hist. Ch. Scot, M. (16771 3 'f With him were ile 
prehended divers missive Tetters . . signed by the Earl. 1657 
S. Puri has Pol. Flying 1 ns. 1. v. it Least they .should he 
deprehended for thcevex. 1834 Hogg Mora i ampbell 638 
Two wives at once to deprehend him. 

2 . To catch or detect (a person) in the com- 
mission of some evil or secret deed ; to take by 
surprise. 

1539 More Conif. agsl. Trib. 1 Wks. 1148/1 [Achan] 
myghtc wel see that he was deprehended and taken ngaynxl 
hys wyl. 1545 (iRAFTON Conin. Harding 583 Yf he were 
deprehended in lykr cryme, 1574 Whituift Def. A unsay. 
ii. Wks. 1851 1.27a Touching the woman depienended in 
adultery. x6sa Dovni: Setm i. 6 When Moses tame down 
fiom God, and deprehended the people in that Idolatry to 
the Calfe. 1677 (.'ary Chronol. 11. 11, 111. iii. 328 Bring de- 
pichcnded a Confederate with So, King of /Egypt., this 
stirred up the King of Assyria against him. 

b. To convict or prove guilty (of). 

t 59 » G renew t y Tacitus Ann. 111. xi. (1622)80 Noting the 
countenance, and the feare of cucric one of such, which 
should be deprehended of this shameful! lauishing. 

3 . To detect or discover (anything concealed or 
liable to escape notice). 

15*3 in Burnet Hist Ref. 11 . 105 The more the said Breve 
cometli unto liifht . the more falsities may he deprehended 
therein. 1607 Torsi u. Potts j. Beasts (1658) ^30 Tnc fraud. . 
is easily deprehended, for both the odour and the colour arc 
different from the true ainlwr i6a6 Bacon Sylva 9 08 The 
Motions of the Minute Pails of Bodies . . arc Invisible, and 
incurre not to the Eye ; but yet they are to be deprehended 
by Experience, a 1683 Whichcoie Serttt. f 1698) 22 If it lour 
Religion] hud been a Cheat and an imposture it would have 
been deprehended in length of Time 

b. With subord. d. 

1531 F.i voT Gin*. 1. xiv, In the bokes of Tulli, men may 
deprehende, that in hym lacked nut the knowlcge of 
geometrye, ne musike, ne grammer. 1663 Hi.air Autobiog. 
vii. (1848) 89 We deprehended it to be a mete delusion. 1675 
R. Vaughan Coinage 30 Easily deprehend if there be mixture 
of allay amongst it. 

Hence fDoprehe'nded ppl, a,, caught in the act. 

1655 Jkr. Taylor Unutn Necess • ix. 9 i (R.) Of the thief 
on tne cross and the deprehended adultrexs. x66o — Duct. 
Dubit. lit. i. rule x § 12. 

+ Deprehe ndible, a. Obs. [f. L. deprehen- 
dlre t* -ble.] Capable of being detected. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godliness vu. ii. 288 7 ’he foolery of it 
[is] still more palpably deprehcndible. 

t Deprehe nsible, a. Obs. [f. L. dlprehens -, 
ppl. stem of deprehend- Ire + -BLE.] *= piec. 

1653 H. Murk Antid. Atlt. in. iii. (1712) 94 His presem e 
was palpably deprehensible by many freaks anti pranks 
that ne ffayed. 1660 N. Incelo Bentivolio 4 Urania it. 
(1682) 61 Operations which are Regular and deprehensible 
oy Reason. 

Hence t Dtprthe naiblenM* ; + Depreh# n- 
■ibly adv. 

1664 H. More Myst. fniq. 1. 11. viii, f 13 Which if they doc 
very grossclv and dcptehcnsibly here. 17*7 Bailey vol. II, 
Deprehensiolentss , tnpableness of being caught or under- 
stood. 

t Deprehe'nsion. Obs. [ad. L. dlprchtnsion- 
em, n. of action from diprehctuiLre to Deprehend.] 
The action of catching or taking in the act ; de- 
tection ; arrest. 

15*7 Knight in J. S. Brewer Reign Hen. 17 //, xxviii. 
(1884) II. 190 That it be not in uny wise known that the 
said . . deprenension should come by the King. 1612 5 Bi\ 
Hall Contempts N. T. tv. xv, To be taken in the very art 
was no part of her sin . . yet her deprehension is made an 
aggravation of her shame. 1630 Sanderson Serttt. II. 269 
Tne next step is for deprehension, or conviction. X649 Jkr 
Taylor Gt. Kxemp. xvi. p 9 We must conceal our actions 
from the surprises and deprehensions of Suspition. 


t Depre*n8ible 9 a. 0/>/. [f. 1.. d*pundd>c % 
i dipt ens- shortened form of deprehend Ire , etc.] - 
1 Dkpukhkkmiblb ; capable of being detected. 

1648 Sir W. Petty Advice to Hart/tb i s Such [qualiti* ri 
us aie not discernible by sense, or depmisiblc by Cut aim 
1 Experiments. 

+ Depression. 0 />s. (Yf. prcc.] - Dhi-iuhin- 

1 HK>N. 

1 1654 ('Avion Fleas. Notes iv. \i.-\ii. 214 Shame ami 

I ilt picnsion is a ln-lter friend. 

Depress (d/pre*8\ v. Also 4 depre* e, do 
preoe, 5-7 depresse, (6 dypreaae). [a. Oh. 

j diprcs\cr ^liodel.), ad. L. type *d?pressdre (It. dc- 
I pressure ), freq. of deprint Ire to piesa down. 

I (Cf. pressure fieq. of prcmlre in L. use.) In Kng. 
j taken ns the 1 cpr. of 1« dcpriwlre, ppl, stem 
, depress-.] 

| 1 1 . Irons. To put down by force, or ctush in 

| a coiitevt or struggle; to outcome, subjugate, 

j \amjuish, (>bs. 

I * * 3»5 /• • /• A Hit, F, A. 777 Ami ]»mt c<m allc |k> deri* 

• out-uiyf, And fro hut maiyng al ol»ci dcpits. c 1340 Gaw 
«y t>r. Kttt. 6 Knnias [h* upcl and his highc kirnlr, gat sibeii 
clrpreced prouimes. 143S-50 ti. Itigden (Rolls) 1 . 14*5 T'hc 
doegcs..be so grccte ami feerse that thei dct>icssc bullr*. 
j ana pcicsriic lyoiics. 15x9 h mm Fntle toC ht . Rdr. (1829) 
^64 Her seed shall depicts & also break thy head, 1671 
Mu 10N.S amson i(x;8 So vn lu<* Hepresstd and over tin ow n, 
us seem'd .. Revives, reflourishrs. 1675 tr Mat hiavelli \ 
Ftince iii. (Rtldg. 1883) 20 The kingdom of the Macedonians 
was depress'd and Antio* bus driven out. 

+ b. To press hard; to ply elosely with (]ius 
lions, entreaties, 1 to. Obs. rare. 

i 1340 Caw, \ Gr. Knt. 1770 pat mince [ minecss] of 
nris depresed hym so h»kke . hat mac hym hi honed G)n 1 
laeh her hir luf, o|>er to-day muse 

2 . To press down (in space . Often more widely : 
To force, bring, move, or put into a lower position 
by any physical action ; to lowei. 

15x6 Pilgr. Fetf. (W de W. *531) 1 14 b, As the ludowcs, 
the more they depircsse the flame, the inoit* the f>ie en- 
crcaseth. 1640 Sir T. Browne Pseud. /•/. 11. 11 6i Neidles 
wliich stood before . parallel unto the Horizon, I cing 
vigorously excited, incline and bend downeward, depressing 
I the North extrennie below the Horizon. 1665 Hook* 

; Mnrogr. 17 The globular figure will he deprest into the 
J Kllijitu o-spherical. 169a in Capt. .Smith's .Seau/att's Grant. 
j 11. iii. 92 A Gunner’s Quadrant to level, elevate, or depiess 
} his Gun. *751 Ciiamiii i<s Lyd., Dipt essu tt of the Fob, 
j So many degrees as you . navel fiom the pole tow aids the 
I equator; so many you aie said to dtpics the pole, because 
it becomes . . so mm h lower 01 nearei the horizon. 1774 J. 
Bkvant My t hoi. 1 . 321 The Balm was supposed to me undti 
u weight ; and to thrive in pioportioii to its being d« pirssed. 
i8aa Imison St. 4 Att I. 1H4 Alternntily laismg ami de- 
pressing the piMon. 1855 Bain Senses S tut 11 it 9 13 
t he sensation of a weight depressing the hand. 1880 
Gun 1 nut Fishes 41 The spines can be elected or depressed 
at the will of the fish. 

3 . Jig \ To lower in station, fortune, or influence ; 
to put down, bring low, humble. Now tare 

15x6 Filgr. Ferf. (W. dc W, 1531 1 15 h, Now they l\fu up 
man to honours & dignitees, Si anone they dept esse h>m ns 
lowe in inysery. 1648 Milton Tenntc A mgs Wks. 1738 1 
321 By depressing .. their King far below the lank of a 
Sulncct to the condition of a Captive. 1701 Swir 1 ( outfits 
! Noflcsfft am. ii, Marius u^cd all cndcavouis ft r depressing 
the nobles, and raising the people 1777 Roni hi son Hist. 
j Atuer. (1778) II. vu. 380 A people depressed into the lowest 
! stale of subjection. 1857 Buckle ( ivtliz, I. vii 4^7 Each 
| of these vast measures has depressed a powerful party. 

! t b - To keen down, repriss, restrain from ac- 
ti\ity; to put down, suppress; to oppress. Obs. 

a 156a in G Cavendish IVolsey (18181 I. 543, I icque^t his 
grace* that he haue a vigilant eye to depress this nrwe sortn 
of Lutherans, that it doe not em reuse. *605 Vhksi i can Dei . 
tntell. vi. (1628) 182 The Conqueror . . had no reason by still 
depressing the English .to prouokc them to brrake all 
! bounds of obedience. 16x7 Flhhiikr Valenttntan 1. iii, 
j Bray, Depress your spirit. 1679 PtNN Addr. Ftot. 1. 53 
Therefore depress Vice and cherish Viitue. 1773 I. Ross 
fratricide iv 542 (MS.) He. .stands. Depressing the keen 
i struggling* of hi* breast. 1861 O’Curry La t. MS. Materials 
\ 263 T he descendants of the earlier colonists, dcpicsscd and 
j enslaved by their conquerors. 

f 4 . To bring down in estimation or credit; to 
depreciate, disparage. Obs. 

; x<<o Crowley Fpigr. 8q 8 But other mens doynges they 
i wyTT euer dypiease, r'or other can do nought that may thr> r 
j mynde please 1594 H(K»ki-r hctl. Fid. iv. vu. 9 1 'I hey 
which disgrace or aepicsxc the cicdit of others. 1659 Bj*. 

| Walton Consul, Consideted it. xv, He sicks to depresse 
: the worth of the hook. 2699 b* nii.ey Fhal. 4 -'3 Raise 01 
•* depress the Charai ter of a Man of Letters 1701 Al ackimosii 
Vind. Gallic at jro The frantic loyalty which depiessed 
Paradise Lost. 

fb. To lower in dignity, make undignified ; to 
debase. Obs. 

1654 Gayton Fleas. Notes 1 vi. 21 If such abilities depressr 
I not themselves by tneunc subjects, hut keep tin the gravity of 
1 their sides. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 39 p(>, i prefer a noble 
j Sentiment that is depressed witli homely Language, infinitely 
j before a vulgar one that is blown up with all the Sound and 
I Energy of Expression. 

5 . To lower or bring down in force, vigour, 
activity, intensity, or amount; to render weaker or 
less ; to render dull or languid. 

Now usually in relation to trade, etc., in which use it is 
often associated with sense 6 . 

1647 May Hist . Pari. 1. Ix. no Which must needs 
depress© the strength of England, and keepc it from 

• 28 * - J 
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ho much ereatnexse. 1710 biuLK /'alter No. 241 P 1 Wine 1 
raixcx tne Imagination, mid deprcHst** judgment. *80* ' 
Med. Jrni . VIII. 78 That auaimulaiion of faces which 
tend# to depress and gi tally impede the functions. 1831 | 

Bkewmer Optii s v v \ 111 an It dcpicsscs the tints in | 
the t wo uuadtants whit h the avis of the plate crosses 1878 I 
Jevons Ptim. i'ol l.ion, 122 When the trade is depressed, 
and when wages and interest arc low. 

b. To lower in pitch, to flatten (the voice, or a 
musical note). 

1530 Paisck 48 Whan the* redar hath lyft up lus voyce at 
the snundyng of the said vowel he shal, whan he commcth 
to the last sdlahle, denrexse his voyce agayne. 18*4, Scon j 
AT dgauuttd I ft \t { He commenced his tah* in a distinct 
. tone of volte, which he r.ustd and depressed witli con- , 
siderahle skill. 1878 W H Sionk Sut. Basis Music v. 53 j 
If then w e make each of the four hfths one-fourth of a comma j 
Hat, the resulting third is depressed a whole comma. 

6 . To bring into low spirits, cast down mentally, 
dispirit, deject, sadden. (The chief current use.) 

i6ai Run on A nut. Met it. in. 111. (16761 209/1 Hope ' 
refresheth as much as misery depresseth. c 1698 I.t»< m 
Cond Undent. 1130 Otheis .. depress their own ttumls, 
despond at the first diflit ully 171* Addison Sfc 1 t. No 241, 

P5 Hie fllooin whuh is apt to depress the Mind and damp 
our Spirit-,. 1806 J. Founts Lett. fr. trance II 3 >t We 
tame amidst lain and wind, and depressed l>y ill forchodings. 
1838 Die KivNs A/c // Nick xi, 4 This house depresses and 
chills one said Kate. 

t 7 . A/g. To reduce to a lower degree or power. 1 

1673 Waliis in Kigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II 561 The 1 
imtfiod of depicssing hniuadratic c(|iuitions to quadratic ' 
1674 Jeake cl nth. \ 1696)372 l‘he Quotients being depicssed . 
hy Reduction in Spft ics, in. ty he brought to. ^ 4- J. 1816 j 
tr Lacroix's Dtff J^Iut CaLulns iuj This foi null a fmn idles 
the means of ' 'pressing to unity the index of the denom- 
inator. 

t Depre ss, /// a Obs rate. [ad. L. 
us, pa. pple. of depri /fibre : see picc.] — Depressed. 

< 1660 li AM mono ll’ks 1 2sn (R ) If the seal he deprt ,s or { 

hollow, 'tis lawful to wear, but not to seal with it 1 

Depressant (d/picsant', a. and sb . Med. [f. 
l)bPRUM8 v. : see -ant 1 ] 

A. adj Having the quality of lowering the 
netuity of the \1t.1l functions ; sedative. 

1887 . Itiun.ru/*/ r 1 Aug 217T The depressant and naicotic 1 
a« lion. 189a N. Mooki- in Put. Nat. /'tog. XXIX. 221/1 
The dtpicssant ticatmcnt of fcvci. 

B. \b A medicine 01 agent having this quality ; 
a sedative. 

1876 G ko-.s /Vr Bladder 267 The heart's notion is reduced 
with at unite and oilier depressants. 1890 Standard 19 N ov. 
j/6 Malaria and heat are icmaikablc depressants, 

Depressed (d/pre at, poet, d/pre’sed), />//. a. 
Also 7 9 deprest. [f. Depress v. + -ed *.] 

1. 1'iessed down ; put or kept down by pressure 
or force. 

1609 Daniel C iv. tl'ars \. i, Close smuthcrcd lay the lowc 
depressed fire. 177a Golpsm. Nat. lint. (1776) I 191 T'hf 
deeper an> htxly sinks, the greater will he the resistance of 
the depressed fluid beneath. 

b .Jler. ~ DEmUTSEl). (In mod. Diets.) 

2 . Lowered, sunken, or low in position ; lower 
than the general suriace : opp. to elevated. 

1858 W11 lsi ord Nat arts Secret* 71 High exalted pin* es, 
and low dept csscd dales. 18*3 Cm a hit "la knot Put , Pc • 
pressed (Inn, any niece of ordnance having its mouth 
depressed below tnc horizontal line, 1889 Timurs / \suv. 
li. 13 In the (.eulre of the old depressed ciatcral plain. 

3 . Having a flattened or hollowed form, such as 
would be produced by downward pressure ; spec. 
said of convex things which are flattened verti- 
cally (opposed to CoMPKEHSEU) ; e. g. a depressed 
anh. 

1753 Chambers Lyd, A /<//. s. v. Leaf, Depressed I eaf 
one which has the mark of an impression on one side. 18*8 
hi ark Idem. Nat. Hist. I 266 Chelidoncs. Hill very short, 
much depressed. 1845 Linoi ey Si h. Hot. v. (1858) 56 Legumes 
snail shaped, depressed-cylindrical. 1874 la ihmh k (but'. \ 
Met . Ins. 1. 17 The larxa of Coccmella .. is somewhat de- 
pressed. 

4 . Jig, Lowered in force, amount, or degree. 

183* Du 1 a Rkuii- Geo/. Man 7 Alternately under the 

influence of a raised and a depressed temperature, 
fb. Astrol . Opposed to exalted, Obs, 

< 1430 Lydg. 7 hebi v 1. (1561) Venus directs, and conlrari. 
ous and depressed in Mercurious hous. 

+ 0. Low in moral quality, debased. Obs. 

1847 Jkk. Tavioh Lib. Profit. ax. P7 These Propositions 
Ic. g. 4 the Pope may Dispense with all oaths j arc so dcpicst. 
i6ox Box 1 k Style of Si rtpt, (16751 182 T hat doth much mote 
argue a depressed soul than an elecaied fancy, 

5 . Bi ought low, oppressed, dejected, downcast, 
etc. ; e\ p. in low spirits. 

x6si Burton Anai. Met 11 ii. m ii, A good Orator alone 
can comfoit sm h as are afflicted, cicct such as aic depressed 
c X790 W11 iock I'oy. 28 America . . stands ready to receive 
the persecuted and depressed of every country. *79* Cow- 
rra Let. to Ha got 8 Nov., My spirit# have been more 
cbpiesscd than is common, even with me. x8i8 Miss l*i R- 
rilu Marriage xxi, Mrs. I^nnox. .seemed more than usually 
depressed. , *845 s. Atsiin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 199 The 
fall of the Council of Regency, and the depressed btatc of 
the nobility in general. 187a Gto. Elioi Middlon. Ixxxi, 

I thought he looked rather battered and depressed. 

Depressedly (d/pre*stli, -prc*svdli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY J In a depressed manner. 

x8aa Sowekby in /’m. Bmv. Nat. Club II. No. x. 33 
Shell clypciform or depressedly conical 1880 F. H. 13 lk- 
NtTT Louisiana 9 4 Yes', the girl replied depiesscdly. 


Dapreisible (d/pre-sib’l), a. [f. L. depress 
ppl. stem of ddp>imlre (see IJKi’HKsa v.) + -IfLK.] 
Capable of being depicssed (lit. and Jig.). 

i860 O. W. HoEMLS Poet Bnakf. t. v. 121 She i# one of 
tliosc young persons who are impressible and of necessity 
deprcssiblc when their nervous system# arc overtasked. 1881 > 

(iiiNiHKk iti Eiuyil. Brit. XI I. 654/2 They (the hinged teeth 
of fishes] aic, however, dcpressiblc 111 one direction only. 

Depressing (d/pre si 9), vbl. sb . [f. Depress 

v. + -ini; 1 .] "Hie action of the verb Depress; 
depression. 

1641 WTi kins Math. MaguK i. iv. (1648)25 In the depress- 
ing, or elevating of any weight. x66o Boyle Neio L 1/. 
Phys. Mech. ix. 69 Upon the quick depressing of the 
Slicker. 

Depre ssing, ppl. a. [-IMG That depresses 
(see tne \erlu ; usually in Jig. senses, esp. 6; caus- 
ing depletion 01 lowness of spirits. 

1789 \V. Blchan Pom, Med. (1790* 467 Excessive fear, 
grief, angci, religious melancholy, or any of the depressing 
passions. 18x4 StOTi ll'av vni, The whole scene was 
<lrpr« ssing x88* Narls Seamanship (cd. 6) 205 A lower 
studding-sail, .is n depressing sail. I 

1 1 ence Depr«'ssingly adv. 

1847 in Craig. 1869 L. A. Pakkes Piait. Hygunc led. j) 

16, j The lowering of the external temperature, acts very 
dcprcssingly on the very young and old. 1893 Nat. Observer 
23 Dec. 137/2 An effect of profound isolation dcprcssingly 
u.d, suddenly encompassed me. 

Depression ul/piej.m). [ad. L .depressidn-etH, 
n. of action f. dcpnmO e to press down, depress: 
jK’rh. mimed* a. I 4 . depression (14th c. in Hat/f. .] 
The action of depressing, or condition of being ! 
depressed ; a depressed mrmation ; that which is j 
depressed : in various senses. (Opp. to elevation.) 

1 . lit The action of piecing down, or fact of 
being pressed down ; usually more widely : The 
action of lowering, or process of sinking; the con- 
dition of being lowered in position. 

1656 Riot nt G/ovSOgr., /depression, a pressing or weighing 
down. 1897 1 'ot ii k Ant/*/. Greece in ix. <1715) 78 Flags, ] 
the Elevation whereof was .1 Signal to joyn Rattle, the 
I tvprcbsion to desist, 1803 Med. frill. X. 245 With fraiturc, 
fissure, or depression of a poition of bone. 1855 Lyell 
Plan. Gtol vi. ted. 5) 72 Movements of upheaval or de- 
pression 188s Vim* s-Stfc/rP Hot 825 The curve of growth 
follows all the elevations and depressions of the curve of 
temperature 

2. spec. a. Aslron.j etc. (a) The angular distance 
of a star, the pole, etc., below the hori/on (opp. to 
altitude) ; the angular distance of the visible hori- 
zon below the true horizontal plane, the Dip of the 
horizon ; in Sutvcying* etc., the angular distance 
of an object below the horizontal plane through the 
point of obseivation (opp. to elevation), (b) The 
lowest altitude of a circumpolar star (or of the sun 
seen from within the polar circle), when it is on 
the meridian beneath the pole (opp. to culmina- 
tion. (r) The apparent sinking of the celestial 
pole towards the horizon as the observer travels 
towards the equator. 

c 1391 Chauci- r Astro/. 11 § 25 And than is the depressioun 
of the pol antaitik, that is to seyn, than is the pof antarlik 
hj-nethe the Onsonte the same quantitc of space. 1594 
Rll'NDI* vil L tm\ 111. 1. xxxiii. (ed 7) 146 The depression or 
lowest Meridian Altitude of the starres. 1605 Hacon Adv. 
Learn, l. m. § 10(1875)48 He takes knowledge of the de- 
pression of the southern pole. 1867 Pint. I fans. II. 438 
1 he degree of its [the Needle's] depression under the Hori/on. 
17*7-51 Chambers Cyc/., l>ipression of the pole Pepnsuon 
of the visible horizon. 1856 Kane Ard. Lap/. I. viii. 70 
The sun’s lower culmination, if bUch a tcim can be applied 
to his midnight depression. 

b. Gunnery. 'The lowering of the muzzle of a 
gun below the horizontal line. 

*853 SToequELER Miht. hncyet.. Depression, the pointing 
of any piece of ordnance, so that its shot may be projected 
under the point-blank line. 

0. Surg. The opciation of couching for cataract. 

1851-60 Maynk Expos. Lex., Depression a term for one 
of the operations for cataract. 

3 . toner. A depressed or sunken formation on a 
surface ; a hollow, a low place or part. 

1685 Phil. Trans. I. 42 Of the Nature of the Ground, and 
of the several risings and depressions thereof 1789 W. 
Buchan Dorn. Med. (1700) 591 A dislocation of the humerus 
may be known by a depression or cavity on the top of the 
shoulder. 1855 Lu-li. Finn. Geol. xxix. (ed. 5) 520 The 
Curral is one of thr<*e great valleys, a second depression 
(ailed the Scirad’ Agoa being almost as deep. 1884 Rower 
& Scon Dc Baty's Phaner. 53 The leaves of the above 
Crassulat e.r have round spots or dcpicssions easily seen 
with the naked eye 1885 Manch. Exam. 13 June s/3 The 
depressions, which are of course warmer, .than the plateaus. 

4. Jig. The action ol putting down or bringing 
low, or the fact or condition of being brought low 
(m station, fortunes, etc.). Now rare. 

«i533 Frith ll'ks 5 (R.) Aducrsitic, tribulation, worldly 
depression. 1631 Massinc.i k Emp. of East Dcd., When 
the iniquity of those times lubuuted the depression of ap- 
proved goodness. X741 Middleton Cicero I. v. 368 The 
depression of the family, and the ruin of their fortunes. 187* 
Yi-ais (troavih Comm. 136 The depression of the barons, 
during the Wars of the Roses. 

tb. Suppression. Obs. 

165 8 HoHbhs 6 r-r Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 278 You. .profess 
mathematics, and theology, and practise the depression of 
the truth in both. 


f c. Disparagement, depreciation. Obs. 
x6*8 Frltham Resolves if. Ixxui, Thu# depressing others, 
it [pride] sccketh to raise it selfe, and by this depression 
angers them. 1859 Ri*. Walton Consul. Considered 286 
Thing# which tend to the depression of the esteem of the 
Hebrew Text. 

5 . A lowering in quality, vigour, or amount; the 
state of being lowered or reduced in force, activity, 
intensity, etc. ; in mod. use esp. of trade. 

1793 Vansittart A’<//. Peace 57 The depression of the 
punlit funds began long before the war. x8 *8 Ann. Rig. 
1 A continuance of that depression in manufacture# and 
commerce. Whittock Bk Trades (*842) 392 The 

consequence has been a general depression in price for all 
but the best woik. 1845 Sioddcki in Fncyd. Metrop . I. 
64/1 There is not in actions, as there is in qualities, a simple 
scale of elevation and dcpicssion. 1886 {title), Third Rejiort 
of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the De- 
pression of Trade and Industry. 

b. Lowering 111 pitch, flattening ;of the voice, 
or a musical note). 

18*5 SroDDAKi in Linyd. Metrop. I. 176/1 A slight degree 
of elevation or depression, of length or shortness, of weak- 
ness 01 force, serves to maik a very sensible diflcicncc in the 
emotion meant to be expressed. 1878 W. H. Stone Sci. 
Basis Musu v. 66 The present music should l»e carefully 
gone over, .and the modified notes marked, .with a mark of 
elevation or depression, according to their specific key 
relationship. 

c. A lowering of the column of mercury in the 
barometer or of the atmospheric pressure which is 
thereby measured; spec, m Meteor ol. a centie of 
minimum pressure, or the system of winds around 
it ( = Cyclone i c). 

1881 R. H. ScoiT in Gd. Words July 454 Barometrical 
depressions or cyclones. Mod. 1 1 ’ eatiu r Report, A deep de- 
pression is foiming over our western coasts. T he depression 
of yesterday ha# passed over England to the German Ocean. 

d. Path, Lowering of the vital functions or 
jmwers ; a state of reduced vitality. 

1803 Med. 7 ml. X. 116 Great depression. .has without 
doubt lately shewn itself in a very remarkable manner in the 
lnlluen/a. 1843 Lever J. Hinton ii, I aroused myself from 
the depression of nearly thirty hours* sea-sickncss. 1875 
B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 38 The inflammatory nature of 
the local affection was much more severe, and the constitu- 
tional depression more marked. 

8 . The condition of being depressed in spirits ; 
dejection. 

Bakers Chron. an. 1660 (R.) Lambert, in great de- 
pression of spirit, twice pray’d him to let him escape. 175* 
Johnson Rambler No ^04 r 7 He observed their depression 
and was offended. 1837 Mrs. Caklyi.k Lett. II 326 Such 
horrible depression of spirits. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 

I xix. He found her in a state of deep depression, over- 
mastered by those distasteful miserable memories. 

f7. Alg Reduction to a lower degree or power. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl., Depression of equations. 18*3 
Crabb Technot. Did., Id, pres* ion of an Equation (A lgeb\ 
the reducing an equation to lower degrees, as a biquadratic 
to a cubic equation, or n cubic to a quadratic. 

t Depre’ssity, Obs. ; are~ 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Dcpressity , a lowness. 

Depressive (d/prc’riv), a. [f. L. depress -, ppl. 
blem of deprimfre to pres'j down, Depress + -ive.] 

1. Tending to press or foicc* down. rare. 

16*0 Vknni-r Via Recta vii 112 By reason of their com* 
pressiue and dcpicssiuc force, they protrude and driuc downc 
the meats from the stomat ke 

2. Jig. Tending to produce depression, esp . of the 
spirits ; of depressing nature. 

17*7 Thomson Britannia 274 Even where the keen de- 
pressive North destends. 1787 Mi sc. in Ann. Reg. 157 
A compliance, would lead her fiicnds into some depressive 
sensations, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor V. 
xxix. 114 In regions so depressive both to the bodily and 
intellectual power#. 186* Lomh. Mag. VI. 607 It i# a kind 
of stimulation, .which is not followed l>y any unhealthy de- 
pressive reaction. 

Hence Depre’saivrty adv., Depre «*iven«*». 

a 1670 Ha< ktt Cent. Serm. (1675)424 If I had a thousand 
tongues and inventions, I should speak faintly and depres- 
sively of that supernal Palace. 1831 Carlyle Ess. (1872) 
IV. 112 Ill-health, and its concomitant depressivenes*. 

Depressor (d/pre-saj). Also 7 -er, -our. [a. 
L. depressor , agent-n. from dljrimfre, dipress - to 
prc*s down, Depress. In Op. clfpresseurl] 

1. One who or that which depresses (in various 
senses : see the verb). 

t6fx Cotgk,, Abbaisseur, an aimer, .depressor, humbler. 
t8si Br. Mount agu Dia tribar 11a That, .would haue raised 
it selfe against nil depressors and detractors, a t(ho Wotton 
in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 210 Those that rayse stana ever in. . 
hazard to be thought . tne Attest depressours. i 860 Bain, 
T he causes of pain and the depressors of vitality. 

2. Anat. and Phys . a. A muscle whjen depresses 
or pulls down the part to which it is attached ; 
also at t rib, as depressor muscle . b. Depressor 
nerve : a branch of the vagus, the stimulation of 
which lowers the pressure of the blood. 

x6i< Ckookk Body of Man 741 Euerv leuator or lifting 
muscle hath a depressor or sinking muscle. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 1. il 148 The Depressors of the lower Jaw. 
187* Huxley Phys. ix. 234 Tn* !<> wer [«y*d lid has no 
xpeciul depressor. 1875 H. C. Wood Thera}. (1870) 132 The 
vagi and depressor nerves did not appear to be affected. 

3. Sttrg. An instrument for pressing down some 
part or organ. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech,, Depressor (Surgery), an instru- 
ment like a curved spatula, used for reducing or pushing 
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into place an obtruding part. Such are used in operation* 
on the skull . . and in couching a cataract. 1883 Syd. Stk . 
L*x. } Tongu 4 dtfiressor, a flattened metallic plate for de- 
pressing the tongue, in order to see the throat. 

+ Dai pressure (d/pre-JVu). Obs. [f. L. ppl. 

stem depress- + -IKK : cf. L. press lira pressure, f. 
premtie, press-.] 

1 . The action of pressing down ; = Dkpres 8J0N t. 
1699 E. Tyson in Phil. Trans . XXI. 412 That this de- 
pressure happened whilst the Bones were Cartilaginous 

2 . concr A depressed or sunken part of a surface ; 
«• Depression 3. 

i6ax G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xm. (1626) 27ft The purple 
blood from that depiessiiiv: fled. 1675 L vi.lv n Pena 1 1770* 
38 To fill up the nollows and Dept ensures of the ground. 
1677 Plot (J.v/ordsh. 106 Those uniform eminent ies and de- 
pressures, those waved and transverse lineatiou*. 

3 . fig* The action of putting down, bringing low, 
or humbling ; debasement ; — Depression 4, 5. 

163/6 Jeanbs A/ixt. Schol. Div. 60 Earthly mindeduess, 
though it doth no* quite degrade the soulc of its immortality 
yet it is a great depressure and embasement thereof. 1768 74 
1 'uckkk Lt. Nat (i8sa) II. 137 To give them an eminent e 
. .above others, which is as well answered by the dcprcssuie 
of everything else above them, as by their own advance- 
ment. 

Depreter {/Ini /ding ) : see Dkpetkr. 
Depretiate, obs. form of Depreciate. 
t Deprd'Vfl, v. Obs. [a. OF. des-, depreuve , 
stressed stem-form of desprover to disprove : cf. 
Dkprovk.] Hy-form of Disprove. 

c 1430 Lonklicii Grail xlv. 736 What they Cowden seyn 
to Cnsten Iawe, Owther it depreven In Ony Sawc. 1465 
Marc. P aston in Lett . No. 50O 11 . 196 Yc have up an cli- 
ques! to depreve thcr wytncssc. 

Dapreve, obs. form of Deprive. 
t Detriment, (sb.) Obs. rare. [ad. L. d?- 
primcnt’Cm , pr. pplc. of deptimtie to press down, 
Depress, f. Dk- I. 1 + frantic to press.] Depress- 
ing; pressing or forcing down. 

1713 Dkkiiam Phys. ‘I heal iv 11 99 The Attollent and De- 
priment Muscles. 17*1 Bailfy, Deft intent |m Anatomy] is 
one of the straight Muscles which moves the Halt of the 
Eye 

b. as sb. Something that depresses or lowers. 
a 1614 Bp. M. Smith Serin. Job xxix. 14 Praises they 
esteetne for bubbles, and applauses for babies . . robes of 
scarlet or purple for dcpriincnts and detriments. 

Depriorxze: see Dk- II. 1. 

fDepri'Ze, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. depriscr in OK. 
desprtser , f. dti, dcs-, L. <//> t- priscr to Prize. C f. 
DlsPRlHE.] trans. To depreciate, undervalue. 

c 1550 Lyndesay S a type in Pinkerton Sc. Poems Kefir. 
(1792) II. ao6 Now quhill the King misknawis the veritic 
Be scho ressavit, then we will be deprysit. 

t Deprrzure. Obs . rare. [f. prcc. + -URE.] 
Lowering in value or esteem, depreciation. 

1648 W. M ouni agi'k Devout Ess. vi. $ 2 (R.) A great abate- 
ment and deprisuro of their souls in the account of God. 

Deprivable (d/prarvabM), a. [f. Deprive v. 
4- -able.] Liable to be deprived ; subject to de- 
privation. 

i<93 Abp. Bancroft Dating. Posit. 11. xii. 6t They [the 
Bishops] .. are .. depri uable. 1597 Hooker Kid. Pol. v. 
Ixxxi. (f 10 The persons that enjoy them, posse ssc them 
wrongfully, and arc depriuable at all bowers. x66o R. 
Sheringham Kings Sttpirm. viii. (1683) 70 They may 
thereby make him deprivable at their pleasure. Mod. Ad- 
vantages of which he is not deprivable. 

+ Depriva*do. Obs . rare . [f. Deprive v., or L. 
deprivdtns deprived, after nouns in -ado from Sp.] 
One deprived (of office, commission, licence, etc.). 

1708 North Mem. Mustek 11846) 133, I . . being for many 
years an alien to the faculty, and at present a deprivado. 

Deprival (d/proi-val). [f. Deprive v. : see 
-al 5.] The act of depriving ; Deprivation. 

i6ix W. Sci.atkr Key (1620^86 For argues it not adcniall, or 
deprivall, of grace? a 1638 Medk Disc 1 Cor x. 5 Wks. (1672) 
t. 258 A wofull sign of. .deprival of Eternal life. 1875 Jowi 1 1 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 118 Punishing the < iti/en who offends with 
temporary deprival of his rights. . 1886 L. O. Pike Year-bks. 
13-14 Ediv. III, Introd. 66 The King. . had thus the power of 
institution, .and consequently the power of deprival. 

t De*privat6, Ppl* a. Obs. rare. fad. raed.L. 
deprived -us. pa. pple. of deprlvdre.] Deprived. 

1960 Rou.and Crt. Venus 1. 25a In vrrteous werk, scho 
beand depriuate. .quhill I may bruik my Uue, Hir from my 
hart I will^near depriue. 

X>6'private f V. rare. [f. med.L. deprived -, ppl. 
stem of deprlvdre : sec Deprive.] To deprive. 

183* Carlyle in Fraser's Mag. V. 257 Never . . has Man 
been . . deprivated of any faculty whatsoever that he in any 
era was possessed of. 

Deprivation (deprive 1, Jan). [ad. med.L. de- 
privation- em, n. of action irom deprlvdre to DE- 
PRIVE.] 

1 . The action of depriving or fact of being 
deprived ; the taking away of anything enjoyed ; 
dispossession, loss. 

1313-4 Act 25 Hen. VI 11 % c. 12 In ieojiardic of loss and 
depnuacion of nis crownc and dignitee roial. a 1633 Navn- 
ton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 15 All her deprivations either of life 
or liberty, being legal), and necessitated. 1731 Chandler 
tr. LimSorck's Hist. Jnquis. II. 2 Excommunication, De- 
privation of Ecclesiastical Burial. 1794 G. Adams Nat. a 
E xp. Philos. II. xvti. 25o{Of evils] there is none more justly 
dreaded . .than a deprivation of sight. 1830 DTsraeli Chas.f 
III, vi. 79 He accounted these deprivations not among the 


least of ihc many he now endured. 1875 Jo* »< 1 1 Plato (« d. 2) 
ill. 260 The loss ol a son 01 brother, or the deprivation of 
fortune. 

t b. Const, front. Obs. 

x$70-x Act 0/ Assembly in Row' Hist. Kirk (184?) 4 j Also 
the suspension and deprivation of them theicfra. 1379 Fi 1 ki 
Htsktns ’ Pari . 317 She . was punished with drprimitioii 
from both kindes (in the sacrament] 1586 T B / a 
Primand. Fr. A< ad. 1. (1589) (>54 Danger of deprivation 
from all authoritie by them. 

2 . spec. The action of depriving any one of an 
office, dignity, or benefice; dispossession, deposi- 
tion ; cfp. the depriving an ecclesiastic of a bem lice 
or picfcrmnit as an act oi punishment or disci pi iiu . 

1551 Cranmi.k . Insiu to Card in. r j 1 he occasion »>f yviir 
worthy depriuation and punishment. 1587 Fi 1 min<. < ontn 
Kolinski <i III. 1357/2 Sufficient forte wlieieby the bull of 
hir maiesties depriuation might be publikclie executed. 1641 
Ternns de la Ley nob. Deprivation is when an Abltot, 
Bishop, Faison, vicar, Prebend, &t is deprived or deposed 
from nis preferment for any matter in fact or in Law. 
a 1715 Buuni 1 Own Time <1724) I. 193 Sheldon .seemed to 
apprehend that a very small number would fall under the 
deprivation, and that the gross of the parly would tonfoitn. 
1839 Keigiiiley Hist. Eng. II. 90 A sentence of depnvutioii 
was prououm ed. 1855 Maiauliy l/ist, I ng. JV. 4.; 
Several months had been allowed him tbheihxk] before In 
incurred suspension, several mouths more befoie be inclined 
deprivation. 

Deprivative (d/pri*vativ\ a. [f. med.L. de- 
privat- ppl. stem + -1VK ; see next.] OI, pel tabl- 
ing to, or characterized by deprivation. 

1717 Bmiey vol. 11, Dtp* tvatree. of Deprivation 1865 
Header ^ June A man entiiely lo.t his sij.;ht by the 

excessive use of tob.u < o He vv .is. .c tired by adopting .1 mild 
antiphlogistic, and deprivative ticatmciit. 

Deprive td/'pioi’v), V. Also 4 6 -pryvo, 5 
-prevo, -priff. [a. OF. depnrer [(.lodcf,\ ad. 
late L. * deprlvdre (see deprival to in Du Cange), 
f. Dk- I. 3 + print re to deprive.] 

I. 1 . /rails. To divest, strip, be i cave, dispossess 
of (formerly + front) a possession. 'Jo deprive (a 
pci son) of 1 a thing) - to take it away from hnn. 

< 1330 R. BkI'nnfC lit on. 0810)253 Dcpriued pei our K>ng 
<»f atlc pe tenement of londes of Gaseoyn. a 1400-50 Ah i- 
an, hr 1469 pus was laudes of ioy and inlite dcpiyucd |7». r. 
dcpieuett]. 1426 Al ' delay Poems 24 These preletus of hei 
pievclarhe thay deprevon. <1430 Lyix.. /hn Jun (cd Way- 
land) ()8b, He was assented to deprive Woithy Anchus fioin 
his estate royal. 1548 Hall C hum. I 17 Kyug Roherte . 
filstc deprived the Erie George of all his digmlees and pos- 
sessions. 1586 T. B . La Primand. It. shad. 1. 218 llemy 
the lift by force deprived his father from the empire. 163a 
Sanderson Seim 30 For his obstinate icfusall tjf Con- 
formitie justly deprived from Ins Benefice in this Dioeesse. 
1660 Bov ik New Lap. Phys Meth. Concl 305, 1 have for 
diverse Yearcs been deprived of His Company 178a Frii si- 
lty Lormpt. C hr. I. I. 84 Arms was deprived of his office, 
and ev< ommunii ated. 1793 Mrs. E. Parsons IVoman as 
she should be IV. 73 Your un< Ic . being deprived from 
managing your business. >875 low* 1 1 PlatoonX.^) IV. 283 
To deprive life of ideals is to deprive it of all higher and 
comprehensive aims. 

t b. with two objects, cither of wdrich might in the passive 
become the subject. ()bs. Cf. seme 5, ill which the personal 
object disappcais. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione III. xlv, He is depryued v«*ry 
vei tues. *539 1 'oss 1 ai I .Seim. Palm .Staid. (102.3) 45, I w) 1 
1 urse him and depriue hym his kvngcclom* . a 156a in (* 
Cavendish ll'o/sey 11893) 240 All is deprived me. i6at 
T.ady M. Wroth Urania 35-' Why was sweet and dainty 
Fhilistclla dcpriued nrim* e^rs ? 1667 Mn ion P. / . i\. 857 

'1 hcc I have missed, and thought it long, depriv’d Thy pre- 
sence, x8oa Marian Mooki- LuskcIUs II. ^40 J o deprive 
themselves the plcasuie of her company. 18x4 Mrs. Jam, 
W t st Altcta 111. i4t My child .Even 111 thy early inf.im y 
Deprived my caie. 

2 . To divest of office ; to inflic t deprivation upon ; 
ef. in reference to ecclesiastical offices. 

c X3a5 F. F. A Hit. P. 11 1738 Dc-paited is by piyncipalte, 
depryued }>ou worses, py uncnc raftc is pe fro, c 1400 
Maundev. (18391 iii. 20 J’he Rmperour of Cost ant vnolile 
maketh the I'atriarks . . and depryueth hem. whan lie 
fyncleth ony cause. 15*3 More in Grafton ( In on. (15(18) II. 
758 Edward revetigyng his fathers death, depuved King 
Henry, and attayned the Crownc. 1630 A\ Johnson's Kingd, 
4 Commw. 561 He fan officer] is sometime deprived, and 
sometime strangled. *706 Hi-aknk Collett. 15 Feb., The Bp. 

. .depriv’d him for three years. 18*7 Hali am Const. Hist. 
(1876) I. vii, 394 Archbishop Bancroft deprived a consider- 
able number of puritan clergymen. 

absol . < 1535 Dr. Layton in Lett, on .Sap fir. Monad. 
(Camden) 761%: shall not deprive or visitc but upon sub* 
stanciall growndes. 

8, To keep (a person) out of (t from) what he 
would otherwise have ; to debar from. 

c X374 Chaucer Troy/us iv. 241 (269) Why wiltow me fio 
Ioye thus depryve? c X500 Mari.owe Faust, hi. 82 In being 
depriv'd of Everlasting bliss. 16s x Bible Isa. xxxviii. 10, 
1 am dcpriued of the residue of my yeeres. 1651 Hobbes 
Govt. 6* Soc x. | 2 Subjects, .deprived from all possibility to 
acquire, .by their industry, necessaries to sustain the .strength 
of their bodies and minds. 1663 Gekoikk Counsel Hiva, 
A Monster, which deprived also me from a publick imploy- 
ment, during the space of scaventeen years. 177 x Junius 
Lett. Ixiv. 337 The mode of trial. ,dcprive(s] the subject of all 
the benefits of a trial by jury. 1884 Lowell in Daily A. 

7 Oct. 2/7 Is it prudent to deprive whole classes of it Ithe 
ballot] any longer? 
t b. absoL Obs. rare- 1 . 

160$ Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 4 Should I . . permit The curiosity 
of Nations to depriue me. 

1 0 . Const, with two objects. Obs. 

1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl. v. iii, My soul doth 
weep to see Your sweet desires depriv’d my Company. 167s 


Mu ion P. A'. 111. 3j Whtnfoic depuw. All Kaith her 
wonder at thy ruts? 1694 t». Milton's A, it. .State Sept. 
1657^ 'I hut so signal a prowess and fortitude may nevei In: 
depuved the fiuit and due applause ol all yut puuis under- 
takings. 

f4. To remove {from) or cut off fiom necesn Cb\ 

154s Boorde Dyetaiy viii.(r87u) 249 Chamlues the whit lu 
be tlepryurd clenc from the sonne and open uyie. X594 
Caflw i asso ( 1881 • 42 Km»u« is a Citie, which small space 
Doth fioin toyall llierusnlem depriue. 

t b. To keep off, avert. Obs. rate *. 

i6«7 IIakiwiu. Afiot. (1630) 166 Ale was his meatc, his 
drmke, his cloth, Ale did his death deprive; And, c'ould 
hcc still have drunke his ale, He hud bcene still alive. 

IX. f To take away (a possession ; to catry 
off, remove. Obs. 

t 13*5 L.h.Alht. P. H.185 For. depryue dowrie of wydoc/, 
Man may my ssc K* r|>e, |*ut nun It is to prayse < 1430 
Lmm.. Poen,s{ 18 6’, 'Hus hlrssid n.iine '1 hat, fiisl 

of alle, our thraldom can deprive. < 1510 Hakc I av Mat 
(id. Manners (1570) E iij b, He v»denl> siuketh with wordt, 
or els knife, Ancl . depnveth mime or life. _ 1593 Smakr. 
Lu, n\e 11 86 (Globe) ’ I is honour to ilcpnvc dishonour’d lilr. 
1603 Si ow . I unah s 1 408 H is head was send ed from his laxly 
by the Axe at three stioakes, hut the ti 1 «•( deadly, und abso- 
lutely depriumg ull sense and motion x6t| COCKEHAM, 
lief nue. to take uw'ay. 1654 ti .S,ii,hry % s t uitaPol. 96 
An inheritance, which, .fortune 01 ill events have deprived 
from them. 

Deprived id/pr^vd), ppl, a. [f. Dkfrivk 7* 

f * hi).] Dispossessed, divested ; beuft ; siibjeclc«l 
to deprivation ; csf. dispossessed ol a benefice. 

*55* Hi ton, Dcpriued, ,tbai/ns, defettus de oiadu. fii- 
unfits 1710 Hi ahni- Collect 2 Mai , No Nonjuiing m 
depriv’d Bp. a 1774 G01 i»sm. .Sun 1 . F 1/. Philos. (1776) 11 . 
168 Birds, are deprived ol this uppuiuttis. 1855 Macm l av 
l/ist. Fug IV. 39 The depuved Archbishop showed no dis- 
position to move. 

t Deprivement (d/'prai*vmcnt). Obs. [f. Dk- 
privk v. + -mknt. J The action of depriving or lact 
of being deprived ; deprivation. 

1630 A’. Johnson's Kingd. Commw. 561 Five have died 
11.1t in .ell deaths after deprivenn lit *657 ti. Si akkly ltel 
wont's I'iiiit. 3 'l’hu dcpi ivement of that knowledge lis] in 
tolerable and not to be rested in. 1691 8 Norris Pta, /. Di\, 
221 If- .by 1 Jeprivemcnis or positive Infliction* he diminish 
our Happiness. 1703!). W11 1 iamnon .Seim. be/. < >en . Is - 
sembly 48 The DeprivciniMit of iheshytetian Mimsteis ha. 
been double the time of theirs phe Episcopal C‘lerg>J. 

Depriver (d/proi‘V9)4\ [f. as piec. 4 -euL] 

Oik* who or that which deprives, or takes away 
possessions, rights, etc. 

1 1440 Ja, oh' \ TlVtl K. K. T. S ) f>? ]>isc dyffoulcrvs A de- 
pi yueres of holy eben he a *S 4 * ^ V A 1 I Do, t II Is. ( |8(>! ) 
11 Love slayeth mine heart, while Fortune is deprive! Of 
all my tomfmt. 1x1658 Lilvi land Poems 38 < 1 ) Depriver 


( ad. L. dip tom tie 
. 2 ( prom Are to 
To draw out or 


all my combat. <11658 Lilvi land Poems 38 T) Depriver 
of those solid jojs VVliK h sack i n ates, iyax SlRVi’l I ttl. 
Mem. 111 . xii. 0*9 'these deprivers were soipuek. that they 
stayed not foi the appearances of the priests to answer for 
themselves. 

Depriving (d/piarviij), vbl. sb. [f- Dkbhiyk 
v. + -iNti k] 1 ’he action ol Deprive v. ; depriva- 
tion. 

*475 Idt- Noblesse 74 Upon the dcpryvyng or yclding u(» of 
that dukedom, *570 Baki r Jewell of Health 65 b, r J his 
water .. pievaylcth against the Apoplcxie or depriving of 
senses. 1621 1 ' it/-< it n ray Elisha's l ament (1622) r6 Double 
our lamentation for him al Ins depriving f— our d. of J11111). 
1705 Hfakne Collect. 26 Aug., Against the Depriving of 
Bf\ by the Civil Magistrate, X749 Fiflding lorn Jones 
mil xiv, 1 he depriving it of that power. 

t Dopraalia tion. Obs. [n. of action from L. 
dept a liart to war violently, to battle; I. Dk* I. 3 
~i pnr/itiri to fight, pnxlium a light, battle.] 

i6»3 Cocklram, fief uv hat ion, a hnttell. 

Deprofessionalize : see De* II. i. 

De profundis: sec De I. 7. 

t Depro'me, V. Obs rare. [ad. L. dipt vmti e 
to draw out, fetch away, f. 1)K- I. 2 \ promtie to 
bring forth, produce.] trans. To draw out or 
forth ; to produce. 

a 1652 Bromic City ll T il 11 i. Whs 1871 I. 397, I will only 
deprome, or lake out a little stuffing first. >654 Z. Coke 
Loguk (1657) A viij, Fiom it, as fiom a spirituallArtillcry, 
you may deprome all weapons of reason. X657 Tomlinhon 
/tenons Dish. 333 Both lurtichochsj indeed arc depromed 
from that irrlx! 

t Depro mpt, V. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. L. deprompt-, 
ppl. stem of dtprdmtig : hcc* prcc.] • ]rrec. 

1586 F frnf. Bias. Centric 56 From a vayled an<l < ouered 
speech did depiompt the hidden secrets and witty sentemes 
of philosophy. 

t Depro mption. Obs. rare [n. of action 
f. L. de promtie ; see prcc.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Defiomfitiun, a drawing or bring- 
ing forth. 

t Depro*perate, v. Obs. ta>e- °. [f. ppl. 

stem oil.. Jiproperdre to make great haste, f. I 5 e- 
I* 3+ pi operate to make haste.] 

x6a3 Locki ram, Defiropnate, to make too much speed. 

Hence •[ Depropera tion. 

17*7 Bailey, Defit operation, a making haste or speed 

t Depro'atrate, a. obs. rare - [f. i.)k- 1. 3 
+ I’uostkate a.] Extremely prostrate ; ('revel- 
ling. 

x6io G, buncm-H c bust's Viet. 1. xliii, His unsmooth 
toncuo, and his deprostrate stile. 

Ileprotestantize, deprovinclallae : sccDk- 

II. 1. 


[f npL 
, f. De- 
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t Depro ve, v. Oh r. [Kai ly \ at. of de '•prove. 
Disprove : ef. Dki'Kkvkj hail r. To d in j trove, 
refute, contradict, dtsapprute. 

u<o 1530 Myr>. our Lad ye H The more presumptuous 
wyllhe be to fytide de fault e and to deproue tlio thyngcs 
that he vndcrstondyth not. 

Deptford Pink : str Pink. 

Depth (dc*p|») [In \V> clif deft he ; not found in 
OK. or eailicr MK. : cl. ON. dspt dipfi), corrcsp. 
to (loth, diuptfa depth, i. diup-, ON. djtip-, *- OK. 
ddop Deep. Ihil the fomintion might be* English 
after length, etc : cl. the similarly late breadth, and 
see -th suffix.] 

I. The ejtial it y of being deep. 

1. Measurement or distance from the top down- 
wards (or from the surface inwards') ; also fig. 

*393 Gowlk (. an/ III. yo Geometric, throm*h which a man 
hath the sleight Of length, of brede, of depth, of height. 
1413 Lyucj Pdgr. S iw/rv, xiv (1483) 17 Allc these thro 
dymensions . . that is to seye lengthc, hredc and depthe 
*577 b ( »oik,k Heresbach's ft mb. it. (1586) 98 Trendies of 
a t ubite in depth and breath. 1635 N. Carpi* N r kr Geag. 
D* l 11. vii. i<>) To find «mt the absolute depth of the s t a 
166$ H tn ik i*. Mntogt, 2 is f tiling a 1 1 lass of some depth half 
full with it 1796 C. Marshall Carden, v. (18131 64 I ho 
proper depth at whkh seed is to lie sown 1858 Lakpm h 
Handbk, Nat, /'hit. 98 It will be .. ncccssaty to find the 
depths at given intervals . . ftoin bank to hank. Mod. i he 
arrow penetrated to a considerable depth. 

b. Measurement from front to back or inwatd 
from the outer part ; spec. {Mil.) the distance from 
front to rear of a body of soldiets as measured by 
the number of tanks. 

1664 Evelyn Kat. I fort. (17**9' a -*9 Whatsoever Length his 
Green-house he, the Denth should not much evieed twelve 
or thirteen feel. 1667 Mm on A. 1. 549 Seri led Shields 
in thick array Of depth immeasurable. 1703 Mo\on Mu lt 
t’.Afn, 127 What Width and depth soever jolt intend your 
Rooms shall have. 1760 71 tr, yuan <V l 'Hods I oy, ted, 3) 

I. 157 It is furbcloed with a. richer stuff*, near half a >aril in 
depth. 183a Kegui. I ns tr. Cavalry in. 46 Depth, distant o 
from front to rear. 

2. The quality of being deep, or of considerable 
extension or distance downwatds, or inwards. 

xodTiNiiAi.lv Matt. \iii. 5 Betatise it had no depth of 
Pith ( W VCt IK, CRVNMtK, depnesst’l 1697 l.lRUUN Vtt g. 
Giorg. it. 390 Kemnrts a depth of Lodging 111 the Ground 
i8«« btorr Nigel xvii, The frequency, strength, and depth 
of his potations. Mod, The depth of the snow prevented 
our passage. We could not reach it from its depth beneath 
the surface. 

3. Jig. Of subjects of thought : Profundity, ab- 
struseness. 

t 1390 Marlowe Faust us i, Settle thy studies, Faustus, 
and oegin To sound the depth of that thou wdt profess. 
1603 lip. Hall Aledit. <y Voius 11 4 53 The humility of those 
great and piofound wits, whom depth of knowledge hath 
not led to bypaths in judgement. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law 
*16361 57 A great part of the depth and learning of the 
latw. 1850 INI Cosit Dty. Govt, tv ii. (1874) 490 There is a 
great depth of meaning in the saying. 

b. Of persons, or their mental faculties or actions : 
Profundity, penetration, sagacity. 

.*603 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. iv. § a (1873) 29 Life of inven- 
tion, or depth of judgement. X7H Hi arnp Collect . (Oxh 
Hist. Soc.) III. 108 A Alan of extraordinary Depth 178* 
Cow pl r Charity 392 He talks of light, and the prismatic 
hues, As men of depth in etudition use. 1871 Morli y / ‘ol- 1 
tairt (1886)86 If it is often necessary to condemn him for 
superficiality, this lack of depth stddom . . proceeds from 
painstaking. 

4. Of feelings, moral qualities, or states : Inten- 
sity, profundity. 

1396 Shark. Tam. Shr. v. i. 141 To sound the depth of 
this knaucrie. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ip. x\iii. **3 The 
depth of Woe with words we hardly sound. 1640 Giai*- 
i it or nr Lady's Fnv, iv. i, This cruelty exceeds The depth 
of tyranny. 1738 Wksi kv Ps. 4- Hymns < 1765) exx xvii, The 
Depth of sympathetic Wool 1869 Fkkrman Norm. Com/. 
(1876) III. xui. 303 Tostig alone did not stick at this depth 
of treason. 

5. Of physical qualities or conditions, as silence, 
darkness, colour : Intensity. 

1604 Davenport City Nt.-Cap lit, In depth of silence, you 
shall confess, c x8*o S. Rodrrs Italy (1830) 1 32 Cedar and 
cypress threw Singly their depth of shadow. 1873 Tyndall 
Lett, on Light Iv. 157 A splendid n/ure, which .. reaches 
a maximum of depth and purity, und then ..passes into 
whitish blue. 

0. Logic . The sum of the attributes contained in 
a concept ; « Compkkhenston 4. 

*054 Bowen Logic iv. 67 This distim tion of Quantity lias 
been expressed bv Logicians in various ways . . A Logical or 
Universal whole has Extension, ibeadth, Sphere . . A Meta- 
physical or Formal whole has Intension, Depth, Compre. 
(tension. 

II. Something that is deep. 

7. A deep water ; a deep part of the sea, or of 
any body of water. Usually in //. ; now only 
poetic and rhetorical . 

138a Wyclif Fa. xv. s The depe watri* touerdcu hem ; 
thci'dcsccndiden into the depthe as a sloon. 1388 - - Ps. 
cxlviii 7 Herie }e the Lord ; dragoun*, and allc depthis of 
watris (138a depnessis|. c 1400 Frymer 67 Dep)*e clcpik 
dep|>e, in be vois o( fn wyndowis. 1580 Sidney Psalms 
xvtii. 3 Ev'n from the waters depth, my God preserv’d me 
soe. x6ix Bible Fa. xv. 3 The depths naue couercd them. 
1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 11. iv, J53 But 1 have gazed 
with adoration Upon its awful depth* profoundly calm, 
ilao Shelley Cloud 34 In the depths of the purple sea. 


t b. The great abyss of waters ; the Deep. Ohs. 
j 138a Wyclif Isa. li. 10 Whether not thou driedist the se, 
I water of the huge depthe. 1611 Bible Proi\ viii. 27 When 
he set a (ompavu* vpon the face of the depth. 

, 8. A deep place in the earth, etc. ; a deep pit, 

j cavity, or valley yobs. ; pi. the deep or lowest part 
of a pit, cavity, etc. yrhet. ). 

1333 Li>. lb knlks Frotss. I. xviii. 20 Thus rode forthe all 
that daye, the \ongr kyng of luglnmlc, by immnuiigncs and 
j deptis. 1607 Dmvdcn / ng. Geaig. iv. 690 Lv’n from the 
i depths of full the Damn’d advance. 185* Mrs Si owe 
thule Corn's (. w, Miss Oplntia, suddenly rising from 
the depths *«l the huge arm-chair. 1871 Moklev Coltaire 
* i88<>' 4 A demon (torn the depths of the pit, 

I 0. A vast or unfathomable space, an abyss; the 
l ikep os leuiotc pait of space, the air, the sky, etc.), 
j Usually in pi. {poet, and thel.) 

[ 16x3 i‘i w* n vs Pilgrimage 1. ii. 6 An Earth without forme, 

( .md void, .1 daikrned depth and watcis. 1697 Dk\i*ln 
I l trg Georg, ti 678 The Depths of Heav’u almvc, and Earth 
below. 171a Addison S/ed. No 420 P 3 Those unfaihom. 
.iLl< Depths of /Ether. 1849 Lonci . Nuvauagh v. 32 
Mt.isuickss depths of air mound .88, Proctor Myst. 
/ inn \ Spate 57 With ihinreau aims suence thrust hack 
the stars into the depths of spate. 

10. The inner pait far from the surfuce or outside. 
Also in pi. 

. 1400 / an f ram's Cinug. 6<»(MS I») Brenn>ngc of bote 
1 e> icn to he dep|>e of the wouiule ys most prolTy table. Ibid. 

I y 1 If l>at a festic perse , into dep|*c it is an impcrli^t cure, 
j 173a Pofl Lss Man i. ioi Some safei world, in deptli of* woo«ls 
einurat’d. 1774 Goldsw, Nat. Hist. (1776) V. In the 
j depth of those remote and solitary forests. «8ao Smu.lky 
Houur's Hymn to Men. xxvi, ’1 he sacred wood, Which 
I fiom the inmost denlh* of its gicen glen Echoes the voice 
’ t»f Neptune 1887 Bowln / ng . Kncidl . 31 t Compassed 
with tiers of the foiest and depths of shuddeting shade. 

i 11. The middle (of \s inter, of night \ when the 
cold, stillness, or daikncss is most intense. 

1603 ( 11 \i wan . // / ooLs 1 11, You meet by stealth In depth 
of midnight. 1618 Hot ton / torus ( 1630)27 3 Though it wete 
the depth of Wnit« 1 a 1764 Llovu Fowls, AVm-A ’ in r 
Head, N*»r finish till the depth of nij^ht. 1863 Fr. A. 
Kr win k l\i 'id in C, oigia 19 In full leaf and beauty in the 
very depth of wintet. 

12. Jig. A deep (i.e. secret, mysteiious, un fathom - 
| able, etc.) region of thought, feeling, or being; 

| the inmost, remotest, or extreme part. Now often 
1 in pi. 

138a Wyci ii* Fs'.i vxix. 1 Frodepthis I ctiede l<> thee, Lord. 
1540 Com kdai 1. Pruitf. Less v. Wks. 1844 I. 4cx> God’s 
word is even as a two-edged swordf and entcreth thiough to 
the depth. <159* Marlowe Mass. Pans 1. viii, Having 
a smack in all, And yet didst never sound anything to the 
t depth. 159a Shaks. Horn. <V Jul. 11. iv. 104, 1 was come to the 
! whole depth of my tale 1663 J. SntNc v r l 'ulg. Prophet les 
I 96 Not a cloudy expression di ops from them but it isthristned 
. a depth and a great mystery. 1813 Shki l*y £>. Mab vi. 187 
' From the depths of unrecorded time. 1874 Hi:lrh See. Press. 

| tii. 54 Imagine that there were noauch depths of degradation. 

! III. 13. Phr. Ihyottd ot out of one's depth : 

1 lit. in water too deep for one to reach the bottom 
! without sinking; pig. beyond one’b imdeistanding 
i or capacities. 

j 1613 Shark. Hen. VI II, lit. ii. 361 , I hauc ventur’d Like 
I little wanton Boxes that swim on bladders, in n Sea of 
Gloiy, But farro beyond my depth. 1709 Poi’F Lss\ C*it. 
50 Launch not Iwyond yout depth, but l>c disciect. 171a 
Addison .s pet t. No. 401 p 7 Finding them going out of my 
1 Depth I passed loiwnrd. 189a Pall Mall G. 19 Jan. 4 3 He 
remained three hours in the water, afraid to move, lest he 
j should get out of his depth. 

[ IV. Comb, depth-gauge, a gauge used to 
measure the depth of holes ; depth-wise adv., in 
the way or direction of depth. 

1814 W. Tayi or in Monthly Mag. XX XVI II. 314 A viola- 
tion of unity of bccne, not bidewards, but depthwisc. 

De pthen, V. rare. [f. Dki*tu : cf. lengthen , 
strengthen, heighten , etc.] trans. «=- Dkkpkn. 

1587 Fi.i* ming ton In. / ! olinshed 111. 1 547/1 One pent of 
water had so scowred and depthrned tiie same [hauen’s 
mouth]. X7a3 Lend. Gaz. No. 6148/1 An Act for drpthuing 
, . and improving the Haven and Ptcis of Great Yarmouth. 
Hence De pthening vbl. sb. an*l ppl. a . ; depth- 
ening-tool (see next). 

De’pthing, vbl. $b. [f. assumed vb. depth = 

Dkpthen + -ing I.] In dept king or depth ening- 
tool : a. a countersink for deepening a hole ; b. 
a watchmaker’s tool lor gauging the distances of 
pivot-holes in movement plates. 

X7 88 7 Cans Sot. Arts VI. 188 Description of the sector 
depthing tool [in Horology J. 1879 Cassell' s. Techn. Fdtu . 
IV. 325/2 Supposing we place a wnecl and pinion into the 
depthing tool, with sixty four teeth and eight leaves respec- 
tively. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <V Clothm. 81 Accuracy 
of construction is absolutely essential in the depthing tool. 

Depthless ^dc-pi>lr.s), a . [-less.] 

L Of which the depth cannot be sounded ; fathom- 
less ; abyssal. 

16x9 H. Hutton Follies' Aunt. 22 A sabaritieke sea, a 
dcpthlccse gulfc. 16*0 Dlkk.fr Dreamt (i860) 13 Were. . My 
pen of pointed adamant . . Mine inkc adepthlesse sea. 1654 
E. Johnson IVond ivtltg. Provtd. 1 32 The dcpthles*vc ditches 
that blind guides lead into. x8a8 /Hack 10. Mag. XXIV. 139 
The salt flood’s limitless— depthless waters. 

2. Without depth actually; shallow, superficial. 
1816 Coleridge ttiog. Lit., etc. (1882) 3x8 ITie depthless 
abstractions of fleeting phenomena, the shadows of sailing 
vapours. x8sc— Aids AipI.iiBsj) 12a The brcadthless lines, 
depthless surfaces, und perfect circles of geometry. 


t Depwoel, -elle, V . Also 5 de*-, diapuselle. 

[a. 1\ depute ler, in OF. desp- (i 2th c. in Littre), f. 
dtl-, des- :—L. I)i8- + F. pueelle maiden: see Pu- 
c'KLLE.] trans . To deflower. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1818) 5 Yn dUpusellyng 
and dcfowlyng of yong madyns. 1480 Caxion Ovid's Met. 
mu. xv, How she wav despuccllcd by a Gyantc. 1483 — 
He la Tour E vj a, Of the doughtcr of lacob that was 
dcpuceled. 

t Depu celate, V. Obs. rat e. Also 7 depu- 
silate. [f. F. dlputeler : see -ate 3 7.] -^nrec. 

x6xx Cm or.. lupin tier , to depucelate, or deflower a 
virginc 1835 Brume. 1 Spar. Garden iv. iv, She is depusilated 
by your sun tie. a 1693 Ukuuhari Fabetaisni. vi. 58 The 
uiiiuaidcning or dcpucelating of a hundred Virgins, 
t Depu dicate, V. Obs. rate °. [f. ppl. Stem 

of L. (tepudhdre to debauch, f. Ue- I. 6 -f pit Hit -us 
chaste J trans. To violate the chastity of, deflower, 
ifiai in Cockkram. 1636 in Blount 6 lo\sogr. 

+ Demrdor&te, V. Obs . rare, ff 1>E- II. 1 + 
L. pudor shame, modesty.] ttans . To deprive of 
shame, make shameless, 

1678 Ci 'dwokih Intcll Syst 1. iv. 193 Theii Minds are.. 
Deimdoiatcd or become so void of Shame, as that [etc.]. 
Depullula’tion. nome wd. [noun of action 
f. L. De- I. 2 + pullulat e to sprout out, f. ptillulus 
chick, sprout.] Removal or plucking off of spiouts. 

1839 40 De Qi ini py Casuistry Wks. VIII. 252 It is . by 
ihc everlasting demillulation of fresh sprouts und shoots from 
old boughs, that this enormous accumulation takes place. 

Bepulper (d/pp'lp.)j). [f. * depulp vb. (in 

mcd.K. depul pare ; 4 depulpo — airoaapHW 1 in L.-Gr. 
Gloss.) + -ek *.] An apparatus fur lemovitig pulp. 

x88a Si-on /'iuyi l Aland/'. 1839 {Beet-sugar ) The tcim 
1 dcpulpers ’ has been applied to a class of apparatus rendered 
necessary by the inability of the ordinary filterb to Com- 
pletely lemove the fine pulpy matters from the juice. They 
j »ti c le.dly nothing more than effective niechanital filters. 

I i Depulsa tion. Obs. ran— 0 , [n. ol action 
from L. d< pulsate to thrust away: sec Dkitlhk ] 
17*7 Bailey vol. II, Depulsation , a thrusting 01 driving 
away or icp< Ding. 

t Depu'lsej v. Obs. [ad. L. de pul sure to thrust 
away, freq. of dope litre, f. De- 1.2+ pel /Are, puls-, 
to diivc, push; sue Dkpkl.] trans. To drive or 
thrust away, thrust down. 

1 <*1555 HarWivld Divert e Hen. VIII {j 878* 87 He that 

married his biothci’s wife, depulscd the shame and ignominy 
of bartcuncss. 1563-87 Foxk <1. M. (159O) 535/1 Which 
I .not onlie thrust into hcauen salutes of your owne making 
' . . but also dcpulsc downe from hcauen . Gods welbcloued 

seriiuntH. 1623 Cocklkam, Depulse, to driue away, to thrust 
one often away. 

t Depulsion (d/p^ljan). Obs. [ad, L. de- 
! pulsion- cm, n. of action from dc pell ere to drive 
away: see Deitl.sk. I The action of driving or 
, thrusting away ; expulsion ; repulsion. 

x6xi bi'M-D Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xvi. ft 94 (After her Husbands 
! depulsion from his icgall Throne) her forers being vanquished 
j at the battcll of Tewksbury. 1638 W11 kins Nero World 1. 

(1684) 163 l They] cannot have any Power of Attraction or 
I Depulsion in them. 

I ’I* DepuTsive, a. Obs. [f. K. dip Ills-, ppl. stem 
ol depeilCre : see -iv e : e i. impulsive i] Having the 
I quality of driving away ; averting ; piophylactic. 
c 16x5 C. Moke Life Sir T. Mot e (1828) 336 The whole- 
some depulsivc triaclc. against this, .deadly infection. 

t Depuisor. Obs. In 6 depoulsour. [a. L. 
depuhor, agent-n. from dope Hire : sec Depulsk. 
Cf. OF. depul scur (Godet.).] One who drives 
or thrusts away ; a repel ler. 

154a Up all Frasrn. Apoph. (1877) 130 (D.) Hercules was 
in olde time worshipped vnder the name of dA«£tKaxoc, that 
is, the depoulsour and dnucr awayc of all euills. 

t* Depu lsory, a. Obs. fad. L. depulsori-us, f. 
d?pulsor\ sec prcc. and -oKY.J =*Depulsivk. 

1609 Holland Arum. Marcell. xxv. ii. 263 Making sup- 
plication . . unto the gods by the meancs of certuine depulsone 
sacrifices. 


t DepuTye, v. Sc. Obs. In 6 depute, -uil)ie. 
[ad. F. dtpouiller, in OF. desf-.] «= Despoil. 

15x3 Douoi as .finds iv. vii. 80 Lyk emeli-s . . Quhcn thai 
depute the ineikle bing of quheit. 

Depurantld/piu^-riint.de-piu-),^. and sb. Med. 
[ad. met l L. dipfn (int ern, pr. pple. of depurare 
(see below).] 

A. adj. Purifying ; Med. Having the quality of 
purifying the blood or other fluids of the body. 
6. sb. A medicine or substance which has this 


quality. 
1875 II. 


1875 li. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 588 Water acts not only 
as a diluent, but also as a depurant. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Depurant, purifying ; cleansing. Applied to medicines, or 
to any kind of diet, that purifies the fluid* of the body. 

t Depu rate, ppc a. Obs, [ad. med.L. depu- 


pa. pplc. of depurdre (see next) : in F. 
„ 1 Purified, cleansed, refined, clarified. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden dxv, The said depurate 
juice. i66x Glanvill Vatu of Dogm. xl. (R.), A material 
attiibute, and incompatible with so depurate a nature. 1686 
Goad Celest . Bodies 111. ii. 428 Sulfur refin'd and depurate. 

Depurate (d/piu**r*it, de*piur*<t), v . [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. afpurdre, f. De- I. 3 + p&rart to 
purify, ptirus pnre. Cf. F. dtpurer (13th c. in 
Hatzf,), Pr. ana Sp. depurar , It. depurare .] 


rat-us, 
defur if. ] 
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DEPUTE 


1 . tram. To free from impurities, purify, cleanse. 

i6m Venner Via Recta Introd 8 It [water] i» the better 
depurated with the morning Sunne, and pure oricntall 
Wmdes. 1685 Boylf Effects Motion Suppl. 156 Let the 
Gum* be depurated with the Vinegar of Squills. 1711 Bayly 
in Phil, Trans. XLVII. 39 Sufficient to depurate the blood. 
1800 Howard ibid, XC. 218 It had been depurated front 
excess of alkali. 1880 Hai chton Thys. Geog. tit 78 J he 
luxuriant Floia of the Coal period — which served to depu- 
rate the atmosphere of its Carbonic Acid. 
fig. 1 68 1 Glanvill Sadducismus 148 Their Imagination 
is not sufficiently defecated and depurated from the filth 
of Corporeity. *780 Burke Speech at Bristol Wks. 1842 
I. a6j ft was long hefotc the spirit of true piety could he 
depurated from the dregs ana feculence of the contention 
183a Eraser's Mag. VI. 60a Will you not feel your being 
depurated of its accustomed weaknesses V 

2 , intr, (for reJO) Tdijbppome free from impurities. 

1767 Monro in Phil. Profit LVII. 407 After it had stood 

for a month to depurate, it was again filtered. 

Hence Depurated ///. a., Depurating vhl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1651 Biggs New Disp, p 134 The depurated hloud from 
the vena cava. 176a tr. Bust /tings Syst Geog. I. 170 
Sujpliur is also found . . but the melting and depurating of* 
it is too chargeable, 1781 Phil. Irons, LXXl. 41 The 
auantity of depurated salt they will afford. 1840 Barham 
ingol, Leg,, S fed re of Tapp , They had come undrt the 
valet’s depurating hand. 1844 57 G. Bird lit in Deposits 
(ed. 5) 63 The depurating fun< turns of Ithe] kidneys 

Depuration (dcpiuir 1 J>n). [a. F. depuration 
(13th c. in Littrd), or ad. med L dipt! rat ran -etn 
(It. depurazione, Sp. depuration, Pr. de pit ratio), 
n. of action from depurate to Depurate.] The 
action or process of Ireeing from impurities; puri- 
fication, refining ; in Med. the removal of impurities 
from the humours or fluids of the body. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 603 (R ) This manner of 
depuration and clarifying of it by a strainer 1641 French 
Distill, i. (165D 33 The depuration of Manna for this use. 
*753 N. Tokkiano Gangr, Bote /'/neat p. xii, This critic al 
Depuration of the Blood by F.ruptions on the Skin. *789 
Mrs. Piozzi Jouru. Era me I. 195 The depuration of gold 
may be . performed many ways. *880 Halcimon P/iys. 
Geog. iii 81 The Upper Pal.roroic age, in which the chief 
depuration of the atmosphere took place. 

Dejmrative :d/’piu»TStiv, depiur^tivj, a and 
sb. [if. med. or mod.L. depurdtiv-us , f. ppl. stem 
of depurate : cf. F. dfpuratif { 1792 in HatzfO ] 

A. adj. Having the quality of cleansing from 
impurities. B. sb. A purifying agent or medicine. 

Depurative disease , a name given by Dickinson to laida- 
ceous disease. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vt. 167 A depurative fer- 
mentation of the humours, 1830 LlNnl ev Nat. Syst Bet. 
147 The depurative properties ns< ribed . to Viola canma. 
1861 Technologist II. 30 Sarsaparilla . as a depurative and 
restorative in disoidcrs of the blood. 


Depurator (de-piuiritai). [agent-n. f. Depu- 
rate v . on Latin analogies.] An agent or apparatus 
that purifies or cleanses ; spec, see ipiot. 1874. 

1833 Kirby Hah 4- Inst. A nun. I. 159 Similar to what 
devolves upon the larvcs of certain insects, with regard to 
stagnant waters, they may be drpurators 1858 Simmonds, 
Depurator, a French machine for cleansing and preparing 
cotton for spinning. ^ 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. } Depurator , 
an apparatus to assist the expulsion of morbid matter by 
means of the excretory ducts of the skin. The depurator 
is described in Nathan Smith's English patent, 1802. 1883 
Alien. Neurol Ott. 540 The remedies indicated ..are 
chiefly depurator* and nutrients 

Depnratory (d/jpiu«*ratori), a. {sb.) [mod. 
f. ppl. stem of de pur are : see -oky.J 

A. adj, =* Depurative a. ; formerly spec . * ap- 
plied to certain diseases which were supposed to 
carry off impurities from the system 9 (Syd. Sot. / ex.). 

<678 Phil. Trans. XI. 569 The Continual Depuratory 
Feaver. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. xi. 8 3 (1734) 233 
Nervous Fevers, as distinguished from Hot and Depnratory 
ones. 1B70 Rollkston Anim. Life 356 A water-vascular 
or depuratory system. 

B. sb. — Depurative sb. 

+ Deptrre, v. Ohs. [ad. F, dtpurcr or med L. 
depurate: see Depurate!] bans. To free from im- 
purity , cleanse, purify {Hi. and Jig .) ; = Depurate zr. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2768 Send . . Sum pured pelloure de- 
purid to put in oure wedis. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb ) 
246 My aoule depuryd from vyce. 1599 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffe Ep. Dcd., He sends for the barber to depute, decur- 
tate, and sponge him. 1699 Evelyn Acetana (1729) 156 
Ingredients . . [which] depure the Blood. 

Hence Depirred, Depu ring ppl. adjs. 

1502 Hawes E vamp. Virt . vi. 74 And lyke crystall depured 
was Euery wyndowe 1508 Dunbar Goldyti Targe i, With 
clcir depurit beims christalyne 154c Raynolo Byrth Man - 
kyndt 133 Confycte them with claryncd and depuryd hunny. 
1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 11. i. 35 b, La we* promul- 
gate by God, confirmed after the moste depured and perfccte 
manor. 1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again xxxii 417 Spirit of 
Night.. Already doth thy soft depuring light Mine eye* unfilm. 

+ Depurgatory, a. Obs. rare [f. ppl. 
stem of L. deputgare to clean out : see -oby.] 
Having the quality of purging or cleansing. 

s6n Cotor., Depurgatoire , depurgatorie ; purging 

t DepUYgd, v. Obs. [ad. L. defurg&re : see 
prec.] tram. To purge or cleanse fr >m impurity. 

>857 in Physical Diet. 

Depurit, Sc. f. Depured ppl. a. 

Depurition, bad form for Depuration. 


1847 in Craio. 


t DepUTie, v. Sc, Obs, [f. De- II. a + Purse : 
cf. deburse , disbw <r.] = Disrurhe. 

a 1648 Be. Aits C has. / f 1 8i V. 479 (Jnui ), With power 
to borrow, vptak, and leavie moneyes . and to gi\e 
direct tones for dcpuiscing thairof. 1635 in /. B<>>d /ton’s 
/-towns (185s) App. 39/1 Halfc of the expenses dtpurstd 
in legall pursute. 1676 W. Row Contn . I'd an ’v Autobus 
xii. (18481 380 Which monies Mr Blair did most willingly 
depurse. 1733 P. Lindsay lntetv\t Butt .»oj I he Moncj 
depurst for their Expence and Piovtsioiis. 

Hence Depursement - Dinm'Rnkmkm'. 

1636 Ruthfhford Lett. 11802) 1 158 Write up 3 our tlc- 
puisements .. and keep the account of wh.a >e give out 
1643 A r Ac/sf has. / 118701 VI. it) Ntcessane dopuiscincnts 
bestowed Ijc him 1774 Petit in A. M Kay Hist. A //- 
ntamoik 31*3 To. .expend the h.ull necessary depursement 

Deputable (d/Jn/z-tal)’!, dc-pi/M, Q, [f. Depute 

v. + -able.] Capable of being, or lit to bo, dcputeil. 

x6xt W. Si t Arrw Tythcs (1624)330 A fifth 01 tenth of lime 

deputable to the sendee of God Ibid. ^24 A sixth or eighth 
of time deputable to Gods scruicc. . i8 4 * Caiuyii Bat /lit 
Mist. (18HH) VI 207 A man deputable to the London I'ni- 
liamcnt and clscw'hithcr. 

t Deputary, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Depute v. 

^ -ary ».] Acting as a deputy ; deputed. 

1581 J. Hfi l //addon's A nsw. Osoi. ^i b, His [the Pope’s] 
Bulles of Paidons and bis deputary Cotnissaoes. 

t DO’putat©, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. dcpuBit-us, 
pa. pple. ol dipultiie to Dmtjte.] {ppit. and adj ) 
Deputed ; appointed, assigned. 

4x440 Found. Bt. Bartholomew/ s 32 Holy plate, whit he 
deputat ys only to dyuync vsc. 1560 Holland Ctt. I runs ! 
111. 181 Rhamnusia,quhilk[//m/r.quhilll was luge dcputatc. | 

Deputation (depiwt^ij.)n , d>. [f. L. type 

*dcpuld/ibn-cm, n ol action from depu tare to I>rc- 
pt tk : cf. F. deputation (ibthc. in Littrc). It. 
depu/azione { deputation?, FI0110159S) ] The action 
of deputing, or diet ol being deputed. 

+ 1 . yen. Appointment, ordination, assignment 
(to an office, lumtion, etc \ Obs. 

1393 (rOWFk Con/. 111 . 178 He shall. Ordtigne Ins ilepu- 
tation Of suchc luges, as ben lemed. c 1449 Pfcock Reft 
11. xii. 22<» 1 he deputm iouu and the nssiguyng hi whi< h the 
visible eukmist is ordeytted ami assigned foito represrnte 
the bodi of Crist. 1500x0 A it t Hen /’///, c 9 '1 he Cliaun- 
celler . [•shall] have the Dcputacion and Assigncmcnt of . 
Pcrsoncs . that they shall take and rrteyve the srid Toulc 
and Custome 1640 Hi'. Hai l Efiu 11 xxi. 207 One Bartolo 
macus the Bishop of the Hcietifks . . taking upon him the 
Deputation of thnt Anti-pope, yeeldrd unto him a wicked and 
ubhominahle leverence. 41647 Liimfr Pat r uirt ha (1887) 

32 It seems they did not like a king by deputation but desired 
one by succession. 1650 l< Holi inowor 1 11 V stuped Pentvis 
68 None can take it in hand but by deputation from him. 

2 pec. Appointment to act on behalf of another ; 
delegation. 

[1534 Act 2 6 Hen. VI I /, c. 3 § 4 Any person, to wlioiue 
any dcputacion shnlbc made by commission.] 155* Huioi t. 
Deputation, subsot titio, substitution surrogate. 1597 
Hookru Enl Pol. v lxxxi $ 7 Vnto all these the 
law hath . . given Icaue, while thcmsclucs bear waiehtier 
burthens, to supply infeiinur by deputation. 1698 Norris 
Treat. Be v. Subjetb 2K0 That we Feed tlietn our selves, 
and not by Prosy or Deputation 1799 J. Robertson 
Agrtc. Perth 44 The king . . grants this deputation to a 
person regularly bred to the law. 1863 A. J. IIoRWOon 
Year bks. 30-1 Ed tv. /, Prcf 29 An attorney might he 
appointed for a particular suit 01 generally for all suits, and 
the latter kind of deputation was < nmttinn in Fjre. 

tb. A document conveying such nn appoint- 
ment ; a commission, warrant. Obs. 

16*8 Dig by Voy. Medtt . (1868) 4 This same day I sealed 
to Sir Edward Strndling a derm tat ion of being my Vice- 
nduurall. 1691 Land. Gaa. No. 2698/4 A htnek Hair’d 
Man, who went about the Countries with a false Depu- 
tation. 1798 Jank Austin Lott. 1 163 James Digwced 

called to ‘lay, mid I gave him his brother's deputation. 

+ 3 . An appointment by the lord of the manor to 
the office and rights of a gamekeeper ; a document 
conveying such appointment under statutory au- 
thority. Obs. 

(The deputation was necessary to constitute a gamekeeper ; 
but it was also frequently user! ns n means of giving to 
friend* the privilege of xhooling game over an estate.) 

1709 Fielding Tom Jones iv v, 'I he squire declared , he 
would give the game-keeper his deputation the next moim 
ing. r 1815 Jank Austfn Potsnas. 1 ri, (D ), He .. had 
inquired about the manor; would be glad of the deputation, 
certainly, but made no great point ofit ; said he sometimes 
took out a gun, but never killed. 1869 Daily Nnus 23 Apr , 
Formerly the Wood* and Forest* gave what were called 
‘deputations’ to gentlemen to shoot over the Crown lands. 
1880 S. Walpole I/tsf. Eng. III. 63 Country gentlemen 
who were desirnus of doing a neighbour a good turn were 
in the habit of giving him a * deputation * as a gamekeeper. 

4 . A body of persons appointed to go on a mission 
on behalf of another or others. Often a small 
company (or a single person) deputed by a society 
to visit various places on behalf of the society. 
(The chief current use.) 

173a Lediard Sethos II. ix. 344 They propos'd to send 
a deputation of four senator*. 1818 D'Israkli 6 has. /, I. 

vi. 186 A deputation of the Houses waited on the King 
1879 M'Cartiiy Own Times II xxii. w6 The deputations 
represented certain metropolitan parishes and were the 
exponent* of markedly Radical opinion*. 

Hence Deputa tion, Doputa’tlonlso v., to visit 
with a deputation ; D #puta*tloxuU. a ., of or belong- 
ing to a deputation; Dopnta-tlo&l*t, one who 
belongs to or supports a deputation. 


1 1885 Manch. Exam. 18 Mar. *>/} the ttuMccs are on the 
side of the deputation Lift. *888 B a tarn t She, t Mam /tester 
( h. of E. temp, Sot \ , Travelling niKt Depuiaiitmal Kx- 
| nenxe* 1888 / am. Evening Post 3 Feb 3, 4 The Prune 
' Minixlorhus been depu tat ionised by some of the most rxneit 
among our sociologist*. 1891 Siott. Leads t xa Jan 4 i In 
Dniomsl* last week ‘dcpuiationed ’ Mr Goshen 

Deputative (de-pitftritiv), a. [f L .deputat-, 
ppl. slum ol dc/utdre to Dkittk 4- -ivk.] Chatac- 
icuzcd by deputation or by being deputed ; ol the 
| nature of a deputy. 

1 6*5 8tr . Camden* s Hist. Eht. lit. (1688) 363 A Parlia. 

1 ment begun by a deputative Commission granted by the 
IJtu rn to the Archbishop of Canterbui y, the Lotd Tiensurer, 

I and the Fail of Derby 1646 Lilrurnk (same Bcotih 4 
t'ng. ><» Wheicm the joynt military inteiest of tioih King 
domes is npiesented and l»«>th thereby incorpoi ated into 
one ileputative body, a 1653 Gouge Ctnnm. ileb. ii. 5 If 
nut homy be yielded unto Angels, \ct that authority 1* only 
deput.itivc in rcfciencc to. ,woik which is injoyned by them. 

Hence D« 'putatively adv . , l»y wny of deputa- 
tion. 

*653 Gaddkn Hnrasp. 477 To |my Tithes to Christ . . by 
thr hands of his Ministers, who are deputatively and 
ministerially himself. 1818 G. S. Faiifm Hot. Mos. II. 41 
And who (.111 hast* authority to send, unless God imme 
dinttly, 01 cutain of his ptcviously appointed messengers 
deputatively? 

Deputator (dcpi//tf , taD line, [agent n from 
L. deputdre to Dkittk.] 

1 One who deputes another to act for him. 

1669 I .ot kk / awxof Catalina ft 56 All sucli d» putations 
shall be revocable at the pic as me of the dcputatoi 1884 
19/A Cent. Jan. 84 The deputy netcssanly disappeared with 
the deputator, 

2 . A member of a deputation, {nonce-use!) 

1894 Nat. ObsewerG Jan. 181/1 ' 1 lie philanthropic pinjects 
of Piofcssor Stuuit. and other ‘ dt put Alois'. 

Depute (dc*|)i//t \ppf. a. and sb Now only .SV. 
Also 5-6 deputto, o~7 deput ; see also Dkuitk. 
[Found as pa. pple. lielore the appearance ui any 
other pait of Depute v. ; app. iepr. OF. depute 
(mod F. dipu/J) pa pplo., the final e having bet ome 
mute, as in assign, avowe , etc. After the verb 
came into use, depute , deput , continued to be used 
as its pa pple., and even ns its pa. t. {esp. in Sc., 
wheie perhaps it was viewed ns short for deput it, 
deputed). Only Sc. since the 17th e.] 

t A. as pa. pple. Deputed ; imputed, ascribed ; 
appointed, assigned : sec Depu ik v 
1381 Wvclif Roiu. Frol. 299 1 he apostil shewith . . al 
. to be depute to the grace of God. 1413 Pitgr. Strude 
(Caxton) I xxn. (1859) 24t»rac e, queue and heuenly pryneexse. 
As depute by the souerayne kyng eterne. t 1440 (,esta Rom 
liv. 23s (Harl MS) inci .. haddc 1 -putte shelde* in n 
ccrtcync place deputte |>ercfor. 1513 Dour , las Aineis vi. ix. 
180 (Juhat sort of pane 1 * deput ay For ilk trespas. 16*3 
Camdfn in Lett. Lit Men (Camden) 126 Some such a* wcic 
deput for mcc in this yecrcs Visitation. 

B sb. One deputed; — Deputy. (Now only .St) 
1405, 1490 l see Dfhjty 1 b, 2I 1530 in W. H Tumci 
Select. Ret . Oxford 72 The seyd Chauosder, hys Depult'*, 
and ‘scnlcrs. *563-7 Buchanan Re/ottn St. Andt,n Wks 
(1H92) 15 'Phr < otiservalour or hys deput being present 
a 1605 Montgomkrif. Mtsi. Poems xxvni. 1 Melaucholie, 
grit deput of Disjnair. 18*1 Joanna Baii i if Metr. Leg, 
/ ord John xxiv. A J’w.is no depute’s task youi guest to ask 
1868 A.t 31-3 Vtcf. c. iot | 36 Such derree mH.aU l>e re- 
corded by the direr tor of Chancery, or lus depute. 

C. In comb. (Sc. ) 

1640-1 Ntrkcudvr. IVar-Comm, Min Bk (1855) 56 
Ressaivit by the Commissar depute, the rentalles of the 
pretend it bischopes’ rentes 1681 Ait Becur. Feme of 
Km^d. (Scott.) in Lend. Gar.. No. 1648/4 To nominate 
.Shrriflf-Deputs, Justices of Peace, or other Commissioners. 
1753 St eiuart' s Trial App. 4 Mr. Archibald Campbell of 
Stoncficld. shcrifT-depuie of the shire of Argyll. 1869 
Pall Mall G. 6 July s The l,ord Advocate, the Solicitor- 
General Subordinate to these are four nc Ivocate -deputes. 

Depute (d/puLt >, v. [a. F. diputer (1328 in 
Ilatzb), ad. L. deputdre to consider as, destine, 
allot, t De- I. 2 b 4 pntdre to think, count, con- 
sider, etc.] 

1 1. tram. To appoint, assign, ordain (a person or 
tiring) to or for a particular office, purpose, or 
function. Obs. 

c 1415 WyntouN Cron, vn. vi. 361 And nls he depute h\s 
Counsale The eric of Fyfc mast spetyale. 1483 Caxton (raid 
Leg, 89 b/t I’hys ihyldr was taken prysoner and deputed 
to seme the kynge.^ 1489 laytes of A. iv xv. 274 'i he 
hjgnc of the Egle is deputed fur the dygnyte lmpci>aJ 
*5*3 4 Act 5 Hen. VIII , c. 1 Prram , The Kyng hath 
deputed ancf ordeym-d in the snd Citic divers ofiic* rx 
and mitiUtren. 01532 I.d. Bfrnfrs Gold, Bk M. Aurel 
(1*46) 1 ij, He deputed two howrc* for the mattcis of Asic 
1^31 Ooi’ou God's Arrows in Ep Dcd. 4 Faithful in de- 
puting to the Loids scivicc men fit for thor function. 1683 
Bt if. Bfec. 120 Westminster was from its first foundation 
deputed for the burial of our Kings. 
f 2 . To assign, impute, asuibe, attribute. Obs. 

pee Dekhk ppl a 1 . 1485 Caxton St. IVene/r 10 

They myght depute it to the prydeof her. rr 159* 1 L Smith 
Si tm. I'hil, i ri 'Fhe Apusile doth depute tneir strange 
di -cases and sudden death to nunc other cause. 

t 3 . To consign, deliver over. Obs. 
a 14^0 Found Bt. Bartkobmends 44 Lette not me be 
deputid to euerlaxtyng flammy*. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. 
xi. xix, But some, .seaxed tymbro ft boorde* which werr 
broken of the shipp, whyche the flodes deputed at theyre 
playrire. 1483 — Gold Leg. 264/1 This blessid iiaint . . was 
deputed unto an hard and xtrayte pryson. 
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4. To assign (a charge'' ; now, r/<v. to commit, 
give in chaige (nnthonty, etc.) to n deputy or 
substitute. 

1495 Act ii Hen / //, < is Preani., 'J he kyngis Gmre 
deputed to It) in iImii .imi Mthen offices of i hurge 1536 
Pilgr Pet f. i\V de W 1 s 41 * ?^h, Spirituall talent*. s, whi< lit 
our lordc luth deputed to out credence. 17*7 Dk Du 
ftnt Appat vi. ( ii^o) 5y '1 he Devil may depuic such and 
.tic It povtcts and pnviJejjes to hts < on fed crates 1833 ill 
Mar tint au He* keif v 1 iv. 73 She could not depute it to 
anybody lit nidge when was the light time. 

6. *ptc. i o appoint (a pet son ^ as one's substitute, 
delegate, or agent ; to ordain to act on one’s behalf, 
[1494 I* vmvan (hum iv Km 4 * t\\ram itis v.ishyth* 
Senate of koine deputed for a Substitute 01 a Rule r vndn 
the Romaynrs 1530 Falser 51 1/1 , I niuste ntdes th p.ute, 
hut 1 w)ll depute some hodye in my rumme. 1540 Ati \j 
H en C/ll, c. 15 The Justice and Justice* .. snail make 
.issigne depute and appoint te as many drputie or deputies 
..ns. sh.ilhe thought convenient | 155)1 Huioht, Dc* 

pute .. suttogo, dtbgo 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. i 1 . ?y <5 'I o 
depute Cassio m Othello* place. 1687 in Magd Loll «) 
Jtit It, kviii, 'i’hc vice Pusident and other* Fellow* .. 
lieing deputed by the rest of the Fellow* of the said College, 
to nn*\vti 1709 Siiuf 1 'atUr No 55 r 5 The Deputies 
of the Siv Canton* who are deputed to determine the AfTait 
of Tockcnburg. 1833 Hi. Mari in* au Matt Hi. Stake iv. 51 
Allen, Clark, anc| Gibson wcie deputed to wait on the 
masters. 1874 Gki 1 s S hott Hist tv. 4 ?. 171 'I In y wire 
t lec ted by a few of the pi in* ipnl burghers deputed f<»r the* 
put pose. 

fb. absol. To send a deputation. Ob j. ta/e. 

1768 Woman ojf Hone* 11 . 04 Soon alter, a hmough de- 
puted to bun, with an entreaty to do it the honor of ie*pr«*. 
senting it. 

fo. (See (plot « and t f Deputation 3.) Obi. 

.83a tn Pall Mall (l, 14 Aug (1880) xfj 'Jheic lie* before 
me a copy of an ohl )<m a) nvwspapu of August, iH \i, w lm li 
contain* mimerou* ‘Notices to Sportsmen’ that the game 
on such and *mh a manor is now reset ved nr ‘deputed’. 

Hence Deputed ///. a., Depu ting vbl. sb. ; also 
Depu ter, one that deputes. 

1548 Gtsr Pr. Masse 1 j, 1 ‘hctc is no sacrament which 
hath not .bothe In* deputed element, word, and roin- 
mnndcmcnt. 1603 Shaks, J\ 1 < at for M, 11 11 (So Not the 
King* Crowne; nor the deputed Sword, 'I he M.ush.dls 
Truncheon, nor the lodges Kobe 111641 Hi* Mot NTv.tr 
Ads 4- Man, (1642' 369 No deputation depmeth the Depute r 
of hi* right. 1631 G, W tr Cornel's Inst 41 Wee have 
sometime* Tutoies Patsri, or deputed Guardian* amongst 
us 174s Young A V. Ih. ix. Already t* begun the 
grand nssi/c Deputed ton** »enee scales 'I’hc diead tiihunal. 
1795 fate of St'iihy II. 70 Suetonius Paulinus, the deputed 
Commander of Nero. 

t Depntery, deputrie. Ob t. .sv. [Depute 

sb. + -HY.] 'rite office of a depute, cleput\shi|». 

« 5»4 Ac. Arts Jas. 1 7 (1814) 400 (Jam) '1 he office of 
deputrie and clerkship in the said office of 'I hesauiaric 

Deputise (de , pi//t.>i7\ v. [f. Dkittk sb, or 
Deputy + -r/E.] 

1. trans. To appoint as a deputy. Ohi< fly l?.S, 

1730-6 Haii 1 v (folio) Pief , iKputi.e, to constitute 01 

appoint one a Deputy. 1811 Port holm Ian. (Harriett), I bey 
seldom think it neccssaiy to deputi/e more than mu person 
to attend to their interests at the* seat of government iRa8 
Whistfk J^cfntoe, to appoint a deputy' I to empowt r to at t 
for anothei, as a sheriff. 1877 Spa kiiow Seim xix .*48 I hose 
who were derm tired did their ma*te»’* vvoik* faithfully. 

2. intr. To net ns n deputy ; usually in reference 
to musical engagements. iol!oq 

1869 At hen.ru m 37 Mar. 445/3 Mi. Pcrren deputized ere- 
ditahly for Mr. Sims Reeve*. 1884 M usual limes 1 May 
297/1 A London organist, who has relinquished icgular 
work, will deputise upon nominal terms 

Deputrie, ace Deputkry, Obs, 

Deputy (,de‘pi/zti\ sb. Forms . 5 depute, do- 
putee, Sr. depwte, 6 deputy o, 6 7 deputie, 7- 
deputy. [a F. diputf, subst. use of pa. pple, of 
dfputcr to I Ikittk. Originally spelt depute \ in 
one form of which the final e became mute (though 
usually retained in writing) ; in another fotm it 
continued to be pronounced, and then as in (’tty, 
etc., it passed through -re, */> to -y. (Cf. + assigns, 
a isign , assignee.} The MK. examples of depute arc 
placed here, l>ut might as well stand under Di n 1 k 
sb. See also the corrupted forms Dkihtk, Debit y ] 
1. A person appointed or nominated to act for 
another or others, e>p. to hold office or exercise 
authority instead of another; a substitute, lieu- 
tenant, vicegerent. 

c 1415 Wvntoun ( tan. v. x 381 And Dcputis bediynd li) m 
he left To keipe Hrett.iync 1511 1 1 km. VII in Lib* Ottg. 
Lett, Scr 11. I. 170 That . . yc . . paye unto theim, or to their 
deputie in their name*, the summe* aforesaid. 1694 I.n Kh s’- 
aincton did Ser. 1. III. 174 But the case is now different, 
sayd she, for there the Prince was in Person, hecr is but 
his deputy. Put n deputy, answrrd I, that lepirsrnts bis 
person. 1660 Woot> life (O. If. S ) I 361 For the (Keck 
feiture, the reader therof. .got a deputy to do it. 1717 
Swift Gulliver \. vi. 70 In the ureseme of a professor, or 
one of hi* deputie* 1818 Jas. Mu t Frit. India II iv. viii. 
284 They sent to the army two members of c ounoil, ns field 
deputies, without whose concut rente no operation* should 
be carried on 1841 W. Spalding Italy <V It. /si. III. 338 
The. university of Padua, .beside* deputies and assistants, 
has 35 professor*. 

fig. 1717 I. Howri DrsMertus 58 Those two Deputies of 
Pride, the Lust of the Flesh, and the Lust of the Eye. 1783 
Mad. P’Arblay Diary 19 Jan , 1 found her . not merely 
free from pride, hut free from affability — its most mortifying 
deputy. 


b, Law. A person authorized to exercise on be- 
half of another the whole of his office (general 
deputy), or some special function of it (pedal 
deputy ), but baying no interest in the office. 

1405 Polls of Pat It. III. 605 fx Our gcntralls and 
speualU Attonu** and Depute*. 160a Ft lbfckk 7nd Pt 
Pat all. 46 'I h« rc is great clifFcrrnci* hrtwixt a h.ulic, 
a deputir 1607-7* Cowi 11 lntu ft , *. v., A Deputy hath 
not any intnest in the Office, hut is onely the shadow of 
the Ofhrpi , in whose Name h« doth all things. 164a PtRKtss 
Prof PI 1 {$ nm An assignee is such a person who doth 
octupic in his own right, and ,\ drputie such a person who 
doth o< tuple in (hr light of another. 1833 Art l 4 /IV/. 
//', 1 t * .*<» I hr Sin 1 iff of rn» h County shall, name., 

a sufjn imi Deputy, who shall have an Other within One 
Mile of the Inner'! emple llall, for the Rei tipt ufWnt* [etc J. 

C. A person dr legated or bent (alone or as a 
member of a deputation) to act in the place of 
those who send him. 

1760 Until r 1 son L has. J r , V. 1. 2za Charles artfully 
avoided admitting their deputies to audience. 1838 Tittm - 
waii C,tTi<e IV 347 1 hi ( c deputies wcic sent haik with 
them to Sinope, to fetch the* vessels. 186a Ll>. pROOGHAM 
lit it Const . vi. C7 The lesser batons were called to send 
deputies, instrul of attending personally. 

d. l’hr. By deputy : by another person in one’s 
stead, by proxy. 

i6»5 H \< on l'\ r , Studies (Ail) ) 11 Some Bookes also may 
he read by D« puty, and Extract* made of them by Others. 
1764 boon. Mayor of ( 7 . n Whs. 17Q9 1 . t8o He is suffered 
tn do that by deputy. 186 8 Fki i man Norm. Conq.( 1876) 
II. v ii jj His wais were waged by deputy. 

2. Special applications. 

t a. One deputed to exeicise nuthoi ity on behalf 
of the soveicign or of the sovereign power; a 
proconsul, a viceroy, a Lord Lieutenant (of Ireland). 

11490 in Gahdnrr l.ctt Huh, III <V Hen /'//(Rolls) 
App. A, Our right gode lord Gerald erle of Kildare your 
depute heutcnnuiit of this your land of bland. 1568 Him c 
(Hishc.ps*) i A in*;* \ * 11 47 'Ihetr was then no kyng in 

I'Mom, the diputie was king, -Aits win. 1? WhenGalho 
was the deputie of Ai liaia. 1612 Shaks Hen I II l, ill. li. 
•j ( mj Vou *cnt me Deputie for Ireland 1606 Land (rir:. 
No. 4190/4 My Lord Lapcll, Lord Deputy of Ireland 1851 
Rom NisoN A rim. Sei tv (1863) 1 . 7 Thcie was there a 
deputy, that is, a proconsul. 

b. In the City of London, a member of the 
Common Council, who acts instead of an alderman 
in his absence ; a deputy alderman. 

1557 Op dir af Hospitals C vi b, The Alderman of the 
WarUe or his Deputie, 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. l\\ it iv, 92, 

1 was before Master Thick the Deputie, the other day, 
171a Stfflk Sfert. No. 504 Fa The deputy of the ward sat 
in that pew, 177 % Ann . K eg. jcfljt Mi. Alderman Peers, 
with Mr Deputy Judd. pies*. ntod a petition. 1837 Mnn te, 

( o>p, Inq Commission , Every alderman, except the 
alderman of Bridge Without, appoints a Deputy, w ho must 
l>c a Common Councilman of the Ward. 1894 P. O. London 
Pit lory , Common Council,— The fust-named in eat h Ward 
is the Deputy 

c. An officer in a coal-mine. (See quota.) 

1831 Gni i- mvi i.r. Coal-trade 'Perms Not thumb. 4- Ptirh. 
jj deputies, a set of men employed in setting timber for the 
safety of the workmen; nlso in putting in biattice and 
brattice stoppings. They ako draw the prop* from place* 
wheic they are not rtuuucd for fuither use 1893 Daily 
Vnrx 20 Nov. rj\ The deputie* test the beams anil other 
protective npplium e* put up, examine the passage walls and 
nv.fs and the state of the atmosphere, and tell the ‘dc- 
taller* ’ what to do. 

d. The manager of a common lodging-house. 

1851 Mayiii vv Loud. Labour I. 249 In some places knives 
and folks are not provided, unless a penny is left with the 
‘deputy’, or managci, till they are ret 111 ncd. 1888 Times 
14 Oil. \jfi She n< ted as deputy to the house in question 
| a common lodging-house], 

3. A person elected to represent a constituency ; 
a member of a repiesentativc legislative assembly, 
chamber of Deputies: the second house in the 
national .assembly of France, and some other coun- 
tries. 

1600 F. P>i oust tr, C onfsfaxxia 76 The three cstatrs of 
the Kcalnir, that is, the Ch.igic, the Nohditir, and the 
Deputies of the Cities and townes at Ltsbone. 1777 Watson 
Philip 11 (1849) 3B1 William meant .. to remove the 
assembly of the States (which was summoned to meet at 
Middlehurgh) to a situation in which the deputie* would 
not l>c so mm h influenced by the emissaries of Spam 179a 
(>entl. Max. LX II it. 945 r \ hrre hundred and seventy-one 
deputies, assembled in one of the halls of the palace of the 
Thutlleries. 1809 Kfnpall Prav. I. v. 27 The deputies are 
now frequently denominated te/remita/ires. They were 
anciently called committee-men 1837 Carlyle Pr. Kt-o. 
III. 11. vi, Deputy I huriot, he who was Advocate Thuriot. 
1863 Mary How hi F. limners Greece I. viii. 264 The 
Deputie* are chosen by the people for three years, 

4. attrib. and Comb, Deputed; acting or ap- 
pointi d to net instead of. . ; 4 ice- . . . 

1548 Hai l Chnm jn b, Father chief Capitain of Calei* or 
els deputie Capitain. 16*4 Sanoprson berm, I. 243 The 
poor you shall alwayes have with you, as my deputy ic- 
< eivcis ; but me dn person) yc shall not have always. 1645 
Rutherford J ryal A / ri faith (1845) 379 Christ’s love to 
us was not dcputy-luVL. he loved us not by a vicar. 1695 
Load Gas. No 3* *00/3 Mr. Godfrey, Deputy Governor of 
the Hank of England. , ,8o $ WmiNoioN iii Gurw. Desp 
III. 659 To appoint Captain Bellingham to be Deputy 
Quarter Master general in Mysore. Macau 1 ay Fm , 

Mad. D'Arblay, Singing women escorted by deputy bus* 
bands. 1863 H. Cox tustit . i. vii. 92 The deputy-spcakci* 
are usually the chief judges of the courts of Westminster. 
1881 Rt. Hov A W PcFLin Times a Feb. 6/4 That Standing 
Order is enabling only, arid provides for the appointment 


and duties of the Deputy-Speaker during the unavoidable 
absence of the Shaker. 

De puty, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] Iran r. To ap- 
point or send ns deputy ; to depute. 

1605 Sylv PSfFK Du Partax 11. iii. ttr. Law 1126 Frail 
Aaron, Deputi’d During his l Moses’] absence, all the Flock 
to guide. 1867 Quiver 186 Thrush, linnet, blackbird . . 
dr pul ted the Int k with praise to heaven. 

De’putyship. [f. Dkitty sb. + -ship]. The 
office, teim of office, or position of a deputy. 

1577-87 Hoiinkiiid Chton. HI. 1079/3 Richard Beau- 
champc carle of Waiwikc. being, .deputie for John duke of 
Hedford 1 being icgcnt of France) did. .obteinc manic cartels 
in lus dcputieslup, 1634 (_ai*t. J. Smith Virginia 190 
'J hey would not he gouirnlesse when his Deputiship was 
expned. 1^65 Cow 1*1 r Let. to J Hill 8 Nov., I heartily 
wish him joy of his depuiyship. 1881 Mrs. Oi ifhant 
Harry Josidyn II 281 The state into which his work 
must "have got, but for the strenuous and anxious deputy- 
ship of lux, clerk. 

t Dequa ntitate, v. Obs, rare - 1 . [f. Pf- 

II. 1 + L. ijuanlitat-cm quantity; see -ate ^ 7.] 
traits . To diminish the quantity or amount of. 

1646 Sir T. Hrownk Pseud. Fp. it. v. 86 1 ’his we affirme of 
pure gold, for that whu h i* currant by reason of it* allay . . 
is n« tually dequantitated by fire. 1656 in Blount Glo&sagr. 

t Dequa ss, deqna ce, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [a. 
OIL dnjuasser , deeasser to break down, crush, 1 . 
Dk I. i » quasser , easier to break : see Cars, 
QtiAsn, Dfcamr] Pans. To bicak down, crush. 

< 1400 rest. Lore 1. (1560) 276 b/i Thus with sleight shalt 
thou surmount and dequncc the yvell in their herts. 

De quoi, dequoy, obs. forms of Decoy sb.% 
Der, obs,. foim of Dare v, t Dear, Deer. 
Deracinate (d/rru’sinrit), v. [f. K. dfracine-r 
(in OF. desr -), f. dJ-, des- y L. Dis- + racitte root ; 
see -ate 7.] Pans. To pluck or tear up by the 
roots ; to uproot, eradicate, exterminate, lit. and fig. 

| 59 $ Shaks. Hen . / ', v. ii. 47 The Culler rusts. That should 
deiacittatr such Sanagtiy. 1606— Tr Sf Ct. 1. in. 99. 
1659 H. Harris ParivuCs Iran Age 27 But neither Arms, 
nor Vu loric* .. fweic] able to deracinate or root out this 
Doctrine. 1788 Loud. Max. 477 To^ deracinate and anni- 
hilate the whole system of moral, historical and revealed 
asseveration*. 1883 Stivknkon Silverado Sq. (1886) 80 
Disembowelling mountain* and deracinating pines 1 
b. trail sf 

1843 F. Jonkk Poems. Sens. 4* Event 167 Chill every river 
into stagnancy, Deracinate the fruitful earth of growth. 
Ilcncc Deracina tion, eradication, extirpation. 
c 1800 tr. Soumni's Trav I. 227(1..) Nothing can resist 
an extreme- iksire to appeal beautiful. The women submit 
to a painful operation-— to a violent and total deracination. 

t Dera de, v. Obs. I a ; [ad. L. det dd-fre to 
scrape or shave off, f. De- I. 2 + rad he to shave.] 
Pam. To scrape off or away. 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Dtsp. 378 Zopissa is Pitch de- 
raded from off maritimous ships. Ibid. 658 Quince* must 
he. .not brayed, hut deraded. 

t Deradiat© (d/ru« ch,rit),7>. Obs. rare. [f. De- 

I . 2 4- L. 7 adidre , radidP to emit rays, f. radius 
lay.] intr. To radiate forth. 

1650 Chari hon Paradoses Prol. 3 Those three Line*, 
perpetually dciadiating from the Center of Tiuth. 

Hence f DariUtia tion, radiation from a point. 
1650 Charlf.ton Pat adores Pro! 13 The Starres trans- 
mitting their Influence, by invisible Deradiation*. 1704 

J. Harris Lex. Techn, s. v. Adinoboltsm , The Diffusion 
or Deradiation of Light or Sound. 

Derai, obs. spelling of Deray. 
t Derai’gn, sb. Obs. In 4-5 dereyne, 5 de- 
ren^o, -rayn, 6 derene. [a. OF. des~, der de - 
ratsne , -re site, -raigne, regne , -rene, f. dtsraisnier 
to Deraion. In Laws of William I. latinized as 
di it ai stria.] The action of vindicating or maintain- 
ing one’s right, csp. by wager of battle ; hence, a 
challenge to single combat ; a combat ; a duel. 

[i«9S Britton v. xii. fi a Ce* play* soint comen*able* et 
plcdahles sictim en le graunt bref de dreit overt, mes nient 
par disrcync [transl. These pleas shall be commenced and 
tried in tne same manner as the great writ of right patent, 
hut not by dereyne].) e 1300 K . Alls. 7353 This dereyne, 
by the barouns Is y-mad, by allc bothe redouns. *375 
Barbour Btuce xm. 324 On sanseni* thre aeren^eis did 
he; And [in-till] ilk deren^e of thxi He vencust sarisent* 
twa, c xyjo Harding Chton. ix. iv, Turnus then wa* *layn : 
Eneas did that dede and that derayn With mighty strokes. 
c 1500 Lancelot 2313 I have 0 frend haith o dereyne ydoo, 
And I can fynd none able knycht tharto. 1513 Douglas 
FEneis xii. vi. 15 Suffir me perform my derene Dy and by. 
1658 Pint mbs, Derein, xignifieth the proof of an action 
which a man affirmeth that he hath dune, and his adversary 
denies. Hence in Kersey, Bailey, Ash, etc. 

Derai’gn, vP Obs . cxc. Hist. Forms : x de- 
renne, 3-4 dereyne, 4 deren^e, -eine, 4-6 de- 
rayne, -alne, 5 derreyne, darreyn, darayne, 
5-6 darreyne, -rayne, 5-7 darreine, 6 derene, 
darrein, -raine,-reigne,6~7 dereigne, derraine, 
darraigne, 7 darrayne, deraigne, 7-8 darrain, 
7- derai gn, [a. OF. deraisnier , - resnier \ - rainier , 

- reincr , • regner , desr * , to render a reason or account 
of, explain, defend, etc., f. de- t des - (see Dt- 1 . 6) + 

; aisnier to speak, discourse, declare, plead, defend 
:-lnte L. type *rationdr* t f. ratidn-em reckoning, 
account, rendering of reason. The compound may 
have itself been formed in late L. ; cf. the med L. 
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forms dt- t fit-, dirratidnare in Du Cange ; disrais - 
ndre, disrainnidn , were latinized from OF. Cf. 
also Arraign (OF. araisnier).'] 

X. trans. Laiu. To prove, justify, vindicate ; esp. 
to maintain or vindicate (a right, claim, etc.), by 
wager of battle ; to dispute, contest (the claim, 
etc., of another, asserting an opposing claim). 

[lags Britton i. xxiii. S u Si felonie, adunc doune le 
defendour gage a sey defendre, et le apelour gage pur la 
cause desreyner [ trans l '. If felony, then let the defendant 
give security to defend himself, and the appellor security to 
prove the cause).] c 1315 Coer de L. 7008 That hymself 
agayn fyve and twenty men. In wylde field wolde fyghte, 
To derayne Godes ryghte. 1340-70 Alisaunder 124 To 
lache hym as Lorde falond for to haue, Or deraine it with 
dintes & deedes of armes. >375 Barbour Bruce ix. 746 
In-to playn fichttng, $he suld press till deren^e sour richt. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy 12084 There was no buerne with fat bold 
the batell to take. The right to derayne with the rank duke. 
s$39 Act 31 Hem . VI II , c. 1 f a Euery of the saide ioint 
tenantes . . maie haue aide of the other . . to the intent to 
dereigne the warrantie paramount. x6s8 Cokk On Lit/. 6 n. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . 333 You bestow much Pains 
to prove . . that the King is not above the Law. .And this 
you deraign, as you call it, so far, that at length you say, 
the King natb not, by Law, so much Power, as a Justice 
of Peace, to commit any Man to Prison. 1711 T. Robinson 
Gavelkind vi. 139 Who shall deraign that Warranty. 

2 . trans. To vindicate or maintain a claim to 


(a thing or person) ; to claim the possession of, 
esp. by wager of battle ; to challenge. 

a 1S40 Wokunge in Colt. Horn. 285 Ihesu swete ihesu. .fa 
me derennedes wiS like, and makedes of me wrecche 
leofmon and spuse. C1330 R. Brunnr Chron. (1810) 330 
Ageyn Kyng Edward, Scotland to dereyne, With werre & 
batail hard, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 751 Thou art a 
worthy knycht And wilnest to darreyne f v . r. derreyne, 
darreyn, darreine, dereyne] hire by butaille. 1893 /. C. 
Blompield Hist. Souldem 12 Richard dc Middelton came 
and deraigned that Manor in the King's Court. 

8 . To settle or decide (a claim or dispute) by 
judicial argument and decision, by wager of battle, 
etc. ; to determine. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron . Ifisc* (Rolls) 12629 3 yf l>ou sette 
chalangc far-ynne . . porow bataille schal hit be derevnt. 1387 
Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 241 pc cause schulae be de- 
reynede by dent of swerd. c 1430 Lvug. Boehm 11. xx»i. (1554) 
50 b, God and trouth was atwenc them tweine Egall incize 
their quarel to darayne. 1513 Douglas /Eneis xu. xi. 184 
Lat me stand to my chance, I tak on hand For to dcrcnc 
the mater with this brand. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord , 
Edw. //, § 89 (1876)53 After thei have derrigned before the 
steward, tbresorer, and the serjantes of thaccount what fee 
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thei shal have for such a present. 1809 Bawdwen Domesday 
Bk . 460 The jury of the Wapentake have deraigned them to 
the use of the King. 


+ 4 - To deraign battle ( combat , etc.) : a. To 
maintain (a wager of battle or single combat) in 
vindication of a claim, right, etc. Obs. 

*1380 Sir Ferumb. 265 ?if he mi)te fTor fat batail to 
dereyne profry hym forp to fi}tc. c 1386 Chaucer Kntis T. 
773 Two hArneys . . suffisaunt and mete to darreyne The 
Datable in the feeld bitwix hem tweyne. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(1809) 4 Henry of Lancastre Duke of Herffordc Appellante & 
Thomas Duke of Norfolke Dcfendante have . . been redy 
to darraine the batteill like two valiant Knyghtes & hardy 
champions. 1386 Frrne Blot. Gentrie 309 To vnderstand 
the order of tne derayning, gaging ana loyning of those 
battailes, or single combates. 1600 Tate in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
I. 7 Combats personal that are derrained for causes capital. 

+ b. To engage in battle, do battle ; whence (in 
Spenser, etc.) to set the battle in array. Obs. 

riS 34 tr. PoL Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 1844) 88 When 
Duke Richard had hearde the ambasxadours. .he was afeard 
to darraigne battaile. 1548 Hall Chron. 47 The Kyng of 
Englande . . chose a place mete and conveniente for twoo 
armies to darrayne battail. 1590 Spenser F.Q. 11. ii. 26 
Three valiant knights to see . . to darraine A triple warre 
with triple enmitee. 1593 Shahs. 3 Hen. V/, 11. ii. 72 Dar- 
raigne your battell, for they are at hand. 180a Carkw 
Cornwall (176a) 125 Then darrayning a kinde of battell (but 
without armes) the Caesarians got the overhand. 1608 Hey* 
wood Sallust's /ugurtk. (1609) 30 This happened towards 
the evening, no fit time to darraigne a battaile. 1634 Vil- 
vain Epit . Ess. 1. 54 The . . Kings . . darraind battle with 
4 Forreners. a 1738 G. Wist A oust Trav. xx. 8 (imitating 
Spenser] As if he meant fierce battle to darrain. 

+ 0. To dispose (troops, etc.) in battle array ; to 
array; to order. (Loose applications of the word 
by the Elizabethan archaists.) Obs. 

*39* Sylvester Yvry too Every Chief, apart, Darrains 
his Troups with order, speed and art. 1396 Spenser F. Q. 
tv. ix. 4 He gan advise how best he mote darrayne That 
enterprise, for greatest glories gayne. 1399 Nash b Lenten 
Stuff* 50 The lesser pigmeis. . thought it meete to . . elect a 
King amongst thorn that might deraine them to battaile. 
1614 Sylvester Little Bartas 472 To serve Thee, as Hee 
[man] is sole ordain'd: So, to serve Him, Thou hast the 
rest [creatures] detrain d. 17*7 J. Asgill Met am. Man 45 
God admitted Man to insert this Seed-Royal into the Gene- 
alogy of the World, and to deraign his Pedigree in form 
amongst the Descendants of Adam, 
t Derai‘gn, v . 2 Obs. Also 6 derene, der&in, 
darrayne, 7 dereign, [a. OF. desregner , variant 
of desrengier, mod.F. diranger to put out of ranks, 
Derange.} 

1 . To put into disorder ; to derange, disarrange. 
sgDo-ao Dunbar Now Cumis A ige 56 Befoir no wicht I did 
cotnplene, So did her dehger me derene. 1530 Palsgr. 
906/a, I darrayne (Lydgat), I chaonge or alter a thing from 
one purpose to another. Je trantmue. This worde » nat 
yet admytted in our comen spetche. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Deraign*. .to disorder or turn out of Course. 

VOL. III. 


2 . passive. To be discharged from (religious) 
orders : see Deraignment 2. 

1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 42 b, He that is rtrofessed 
monke etc. shalbe a monke, ana a* a monke ehalbe taken 
for terme of his natural life, except he bee derained by the 
lawe of holye churche [Fr. Stnon que il soil dereigne y la 
ley de saint esglise). 160s Fui ihu.kk 1st Ft. Pat alt. 11 If 
in auncient time a Monke, Fryer, or Cannon professed, 
which was no Soueraigne of an house, had graunted to one 
an annuitic, this was a voyd graunr, though he had bccnc 
after dereigned, or made Soueraigne of the same house, or 
some other, tfafi (see Deraicnmknt *J. *681 J. Stephens 
Procurations 39 Those Religious persons being deraigned 
and dispersed, were not. .subject to Visitation. 

b. tranxf. 1778 Love Feast 26 Invested once, no Saint 
can be deraign'ef. 

Der&i'gnment 1 . Hist. [a. OF. desraisne- 
tnent , deraine ment, f. desraisnier ; see Deraign v. ] 


and -ment.} The act of deraigning ; = Deuaign sb. 

*708 Phili ips (ed. Kersey), Deraignment, a deraigning or 
proving. 1883 Nichols Britton II. 292 These pleas snail 
dc commenced and tried in the same manner as the great 
writ of right patent, but not so as to admit of deraignment 
[AFr. disreyne ]. 

t Deraignment 2 . Obs. [a. OF. desrenement , 
f. desregner : see Deraign v.~ and -ment.] Dis- 
charge from a religious order. 

1339 Act 31 Hen. VI 'll, c. 6 The same religious person*, 
ana eucry of them shall be made able . . to sue, and be sued 
in all manner of actions . . after the time of their seucral 
deraignements or departinge out of their religion. i6»8 
Coke On Litt. 136 b, Deraignment . a displacing, or turning 
out of his order. So when a Monke is derained, he is de- 
graded und turned out of his order, and become a lay man. 
1868 Hale Pref. Rolle's Abridgment 4 Profession, Deraign- 
ment, and the several Appendixes relating thereto, made 
considerable Titles in the old Year Books. 


Derail (dr^'l), v. [ad. mod.F. cUraillcr (in 
Itescherellc’s P'r. Diet. 1845, adm. by Academic in 
1878) ‘ to go off the rails \ f. d<f- ( = De- II. 2) + 
rail Rail. Introduced from French about 1850, 
but app. received into general use first in U.S.] 

1 . intr. To run off or leave the rails. 

1830 Lardnkr Railway Economy 326 foot-note, Derailment 
— I nave adopted this word from the French, the verb to de- 
rail or to be derailed may be used in a corresponding sense. 
1884 Webster, Derail, to run off from the rails of a rail- 
way, as a locomotive. Lardner . 1883 A. Crane in Leisure 
Hour 284/2 It [the locomotive] had * derailed \ 1883 in 

Cassell [the only sense given : characterized a 3 American). 

2 . trans. To CAuse (a train, etc.) to leave the 
rails ; to throw off the rails. 

1830 Lardner Railway Economy 327 On the 16th Septem- 
ber 1847, 0n l ^ e Manchester and Liverpool Railway, the last 
carriage of the express train, having two passengers in it, 
was derailed. Ibid., The displacement only became great 
enough to derail the wheels on the arrival of the last coach 
at the point. *881 Philad. Record No. 3416. 1 [Ihey] 
stopped four cars forcibly, derailed them. x88x M Reynolds 
Engine -driving L{fe 32 Having their engines de railed. 
189a Daily Ncivs 4 Apr. 2/4 The taster a tram ran, the more 
likely would it be to derail any impediment on the track. 

Hence Derai led ppl. a., Derai ling vbl. sb. 

188s Nature XXV. 246 A ballasted floor of sufficient 
strength to hold up a derailed locomotive. 1884 Christian 
World 5 June 410/5 The cause of the derailing of the 
carriages. 189s Times 26 Sem. 5/1 The telegraph pole 
having been broken down, .by tne derailed carriages. 

Derailment (d/r^' lm^nt). [ad. mod.F. dirail - 
letneni (cited by Bescherelle 1845, from F. Tour- 
neaux 1841), f. dirailler\ see prec. Introduced 
from French c 1850 : at first chiefly used in U. S.] 
Said of a railway train, etc. : The fact of leaving 
or being thrown off the rails. 

1830 Lardner Railway Economy 326 In most cases of 
derailment*, it is the engine which escapes from the rails, 
^Foot-note*, I have adopted this word from the French : 
it expresses an effect . . for which we have not yet had an y 
term in our railway nomenclature. By diraillement is 
meant the escape of the wheels of the engine or carriage from 
the rails.] 1864 Webster, Derailment , the state o? being 
off the rails of a railway, as a locomotive. Lardner. x88o 
Times 30 Jan. ( Swiss Railways), The number of accidents 
..was 177, of which 55 are classed as derailtnents, 55 as 
collisions. 18806/. James's Gan. 17 Aug. 12, I do not now 
refer to the influence of speed in producing a derailment. 

t Derai n, V. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 1 + Rain v.] 
intr. To rain down, fall as rain. 

c 1383 Cavendish Metr. Visions , Ld. Seymour, in Life 
Wolsey (1825) 11 , 109 When 1 the teares shold se from nir 
face derayn. 


Derain (e # variants of Deraign v. Obs. 
Derange (d/r^nds), v. [(18th c.) a. mod.F. 
diranger, \n Cotgr. (1611) desranger ‘to disranke, 
disarray, disorder \ in OF. desrmgier , f. des-, di- % 
L. dis- + rcnc, reng, mod.F. rang Rank, order. 
Not in Johnson ; considered by him as French 
* It is not easy to $uess how Dr. Warburton missed this 
opportunity of inserting a French word, by reading,— and 
the wide arch Of derang'd empire fall J— Ant. 4 Cl. 1. i, 
which, if deranged were an English word, would be pre- 
ferable both to ruined and ranged \ Shahs. 1765 VII. 107.] 
1 . trans. To disturb or destroy the arrangement 
or order of; to throw into confusion ; to diiarrange. 

1777 Robertson l/ist. Amer. (X778) II. vi. 173 Lest the 
order of the procession should be deranged, he moved so 
slowly, that the Spaniards became impatient. 1793 Craupurd 
in La. Auckland s Corr. III. m Tne approach of an army 
would, .probably derange what has been decreed in regard 
to the Vendee. 1838 Macgillivray tr. Humboldfs Trav. 
ii. 31 A country recently deranged by volcanic action. 1848 


Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 531 This letter deranged all the 
projects of James. t88g Spectator is Oct., If a dancing - 
girf deranges her dress too much. 

+ b. ‘To remove from place or office, as the 
personal staff of a principal militaiy officer’ 
(Webster 1828). Obs. 

1798 Morse Amer . Grog. I. 244 The officers who have 
been deranged by the several resolutions of Congress, upon 
the different reforms of the army. 

2 . To disturb the normal state, vvoiking, or func- 
tion# of ; to put into a disordered condition ; to 
cause to act abnormally. 

X778 Adam Smith IV. N. iv. vii. (1868) II. 314 Both these 
kinds of monopolies derange more or less the natural dis- 
tribution of the stock of the society ; but they do not always 
derange it in the same way. 1789 Mills in Phil. Trans. 
LXXX. 8q The hill Knock Renestle is a magnetic mass 
of rock, which considerably deranges the compass. 1804 
Abernu hy Surg.Obs. 130 His constitution was so deranged 
by the irritation of the sore. ( 186a Sir B. Brodir Psychol, 
tnq. II ii. 39 Habits .. which tend in any degree to de- 
range the ammal functions, should be scrupulously avoided. 

3. To disorder the mind or brain of ; to unsettle 
the reason of. 

iSag Southey Tale of Paraguay iv. 60 The trouble which 
our youth was thought to T»cnr With nuch indifference 
hath deranged his head. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
53a Minds deranged by sorrow. 

4 . To disturb, interrupt. 

1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXvlII. 373, I ventured to derange 
your leisuie. x88a Stkvenson New A tab. N/s. 35?, I am 
sorry to have deranged you for so small a matter. 

Hence Dera nging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1793 7 emina II. 30 Her share in this deranging incident. 
1870 Daily News 5 Oct., All kinds of deranging influences 
are at work. 

Derangeable (dwinda&b’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-Ani.E.1 Liable to derangement. 

1843 ^ VD * Smith Lett . iD.k The real impediment. .is 
that derangeable health which belongs to old age. 

Deranged (d/r^ nd^d ), ppl . a. [f. Derange v.] 

1. Put out of order ; disordered, disarranged. 

*796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 346 Measures., to recover 

them [commercial affairs] fiom their deranged situation 
1809-10 Coleridge Friend <18651 84 A deranged state of 
the digestive organs. 1873 Lyell Prtnc. Geol. I. 1, vii. 125 
The deranged and the horizontal formations. 

2 . Disordered in mind ; insAne. 

C1790 Willock Voy. 319 When I came to mention . they 
imagined I was still dera ccd, as there was no such place, 
as I described. 1838 J. H. Newman Calhsta xii 140 The 
few persons whom he met. .thought him furious or deranged. 
1873 Jowett Plato <ed. 3) HI. 465 A man who is deranged 
and not right in his mind. 

Derangement (d/r^'ndxmSnO. [a mod.F. 
dirangement (1671 in Hatzf.), f. diranger ; bcc 
Derange and -ment.] 

1. Disturbance of order or arrangement ; dis- 
arrangement, displacement. 

1780 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 376 A strange 
derangement, indeed, our riders have got into, to be nine 
days coming from Hillsborough. 1834 Stocquelkr Handbh. 
Brit. India 417 They could not be incorporated in their 
proper places without a very extensive reprint and a de- 
rangement of the entire work. 1873 Lyell Pnnc. Geol 
I. 1. vii. 1 16 Time must multiply the derangement of strata, 
in the tatio of antiquity. 

2. Disturbance ol normal or regular order or 
working; the condition of being out of order; 
disorder ; disorganization. 

* 7|7 Berkeley Querist $ 457 Whether this folly may not 
produce, .an entire derangement of domestic life, .a general 
corruption in both sexes? 1788 Chertemp. Lett, cccxcviii. 
(1793) IV. 331 It is a total dislocation and dirangement. 
tBo$ W. Saunders Min. Waters 503 Without any con- 
siderable derangement in the digestive organs. 3838 Frgudk 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 146 The derangement of tne woollen 
trade - .was causing distress all over the country. 

3. Disturbance of the functions of the mind ; 
mental disorder ; insanity. 

1800 Act 39*40 Geo. lit, c. 94 | 3 (Jod.) Apprehended 
under circumstances, that denote a derangement of mind. 
x8is G. D. Collinson Law cone. Idiots 1 . 1. iv. (Jod.), 
Many actions bear too ( marked a character of illusion, of 
derangement, of alienation of mind, that a man in his senses 
could not by any possibility commit them. sSag Southey 
Tale qf Paraguay iv. 66 Mark of passion there was none ; 
None of derangement. 1874 Maudsley Respons. in Ment . 
Dts. vii. 233 Supplying the interpretation of the previously 
obscure attacks of recurrent derangement. 

t Dera tion. Obs. ran — 1 , [n. of action from 

L. derddin to #have off.] A scraping or shaving off. 

*884 tr. Bon et's Merc. Compit. 111. 79 Tne deration made 
at the foresaid time is sufficient. 

Deray (dfr^-), sb. arch. Also 4 der&i, 4-5 
dernyfi, dray, 5 derel ; 0. 4-5 d«aray(e. See 
also Dihray. [a. OF. desrei, desrai, later desroi, 
deni, derai, deroi, f. tonic stem of desreer : see 
Derat v. t also Array v ., Diharray.] 

+ 1. Disorder, disturbance, tumult, confusion. 
To make deray : to create a disturbance, act vio- 
lently and noisily. Obs. (or arch.). 

c 1300 K. Alts. 1177 He tok Alisaundre this deray. For to 
amende gef he may. c 1390 Sir Tristr. 3x6$ On canados 
ache gan crie And made gret deray. c 1400 A Hints of A rth. 
xl, Querto draues thou so drejghe. and mace suche derav ? 
c *470 Henry Wallace vi. 339 Tne schirreff cryt : Quha 
maxis that gret deray? ixie Douglas AEneis vit. x. 77 
Turous was by, and amya this deray, This bait fury of 
siauchtyr, and fell afray. 

$ 9 * 
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DERELICTION 


ft. a 1130 Fragm. Alexander, in Rouland ftr V. (1836) 
p. xxtu,Ther men might rcuthe y *nen Muchel desray, muchel 
grcdeing. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 739 Whcrof they maad 
grctc noyse ana desray c. 

t b. Impetuosity ; display of vigour or prowess. 
c 1300 A\ Ain. ^721 Sone he say A yong knygnt, also of 
gret deray Agcyns him he gvnneth to ndc. (13*5 Loer 
d e L . 507 The nvrnterous with gret deray So hard to our 
knyght he druff, Hys schclde in twoo pcses roff. 

c. Disatrny, confusion. modern archaism . 

1831 Hogg in braser's Mag. IV. 475 Whose beauty, form, 
and manners bland. Have wrought dcray through nil the 
land 1850 Hlaikik fEuhylus 11. 196 Him struck dismay 
In wild deray. 187a — Lays Hie hi 8a They rove the vest, 
and in deray They flung her on trie floor. 

f 2 I >isordei ly action towards any one ; violence, 
injury, insolent ill-treatment. To do or make deray 
to : to do violence to ; to disturb^ molest. Ob*. 

a 1300 C ursor M. 23346 (Cott ) If bai suld for \>n* feluns 
prni, It wnr gain good and gret dcrai. c 1340 Ibid. 15568 
(Tnn.) pou sal se hem 31U to ny^t do me greet derny. 1375 
Barbour /truce xv. 438 Lord y nets, it war ’my. will Till mak 
end of the gret deray That ciowglnss mnkis vs ilk day. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxvii. lai Peter I have prayed for the 
So that thou xchall no^t dredc his dray. < 1490 Guy Warto. 
(C ) a 336 Who hath^ done be all pys dcraye. 1480 Caxton 
Ovids Met. xii. xix. Ath\Ue» wan full of de*ra>e and 
inyquyte, and drewc the body of Htctor bygrete woodene-% 
?««550 Fteirtx of /Urtvik 536 In thy dtpairting sc thow 
mak no dcray Vnto no wuht, bot frely pass thy way. 

3 . Disorderly mirth and revelry as in a dance or 
similar festivity. Chiefly in the alliterative phrase 
dam ing and deray , at ch . 

1500-10 Dunbar Poems Ixxviii. 14 For din, nor danccing, 
nor dcray, It will nocht walkin me no wise. 1313 Douglas 
.Eneis 1. xi. heading, OflT the bancat, and of the greit dcray, 
And how Ciqmle tnflambes the lady gay. a 1550 Christie 
Kirke Gr. i, Wes nevir in Scotland hard nor xeno Sic 
datiaing nor dcray. 1807 J. Stagg Poems 65 Wi' lowpin\ 
dancin' and demy. 1814 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, Tlieic 
wax . . dancing and deray within. 1837 Carlvle Fr, Rn>. 
I. n. l xii, So nave wc seen fond weddings .celebrated with 
an outburst of triumph and dcray, at which the elderly 
shook their heads. 189a Daily Nnot a Dec. 5/3 'lhe 
darning and dcray wcic so public that all classes had their 
share of the fun. 

H 4 . erron . for Akra^. 

1538 Aberdeen Keg. V. 16 (Jam.) To be in thair best deray 
ilk persone. 

t Deray (d/rc 1 ’), v. Otn\ Also dray. [a. OK. 
desreer, - reier , . rayer } later desroicr, derroyer } dc- 
raye r y Pr. dcsreiar y It. dis redare Rom. type 
*des- redd re, f. L. Dia- + -redd re, f. **edo preparation, 
order : see Array. (The atonic stem in OF. was 
desrc the tonic desrei -, ■ rai -, - roi which was 
afterwards extended to the mf. and other atonic 
forms )] refl. and intr. To act or behave in a dis- 
orderly manner ; to rage. 

1340-70 A lisa under 88 3 Nectanabua . . graithes him sone 
Dcraide as adragoun dreedful in fight, c 1350 Will. Palemc 
1210 pus despitusly )>e duk drayed him panne. Ibid. 3061 
He derated him as n deuel. 

II Used for Dkhaign v . 1 [Confusion of deraytie 
with infin. derayc^n.] 

c 1314 Guy Warn*. (A.) 3915 Findc a Sarrarin oper a knht, 
Sc he sthnl nnoper findc, pat schal deray(ne] his ri^t kinae. 
ciias f oer de /.. 5456 Wylt thou graunt with spete and 
schccld Dcraye the ryght in the feelde. 

Derayn.e, vanants of Deraign v. Ohs . 

Derb, a. rare. ? nonce -wd. [a. Ger. derh com- 
pact, solid, rough.] Rough, uncrystallizcd, massive. 

*8*5 Coleridge Aids RtfP, $29 If. I oppose transparent 
chrystallued Aluinen to opakc derb (unchrystaUt&ed) 
Alumcn. 

Derby (da \ibi, d 5 ibi). The name of a town 
(in OK. named by the Northmen Dtoraby, Dtorby) 
and sin re of England, and of an earldom named 
from the shire or county. See also Darby. Hence 
1 . Proper name of the most noted annual horse- 
race in England, founded in 1780 by the twelfth 
Earl of Derby, and run at the Epsom races, usually 
on the Wednesday before, or the second Wednesday 
after, Whitsunday (the actual date being fixed each 
year in connexion with those of the Newmaiket 
and Ascot meetings, by the Jockey Club). 

1844 W H Maxwell Spot is A Adv. Scot/, xxxix (1855) 
305 what caic I about Oaks or Derby**? 1848 Disraeli in 
Harftfs Mae. Aug. (1883) 340/2 'You do not know what 
the Derby ia r . * Yc* I ao. It is the Blue Ribbon of the 
Turf'. 1871 M. Collins Mrq . 4- Merck. II. vi. i6x, I had 
been to the Derby. 

b. Hence attrib . and in comb., as Derby day, 
the day on which the ‘ Derby * is run ; Derby dog, 
the proverbial dog on the race-course, after this 
has been otherwise cleared ; hence allusively , some- 
thing sure to turn up or come in the way. 

186a Times 6 Tunc, It was a real Derby gathering, and, if 
posxible, a Derby gathering exaggerated with all Its queer 
m/lange of high and low 1871 M Col linn Mrq. 4* Merck, 

I. vi 190 Oil a Derby Day the hill at F.psom is thronged 
with them. 1885 limes 4 June 10/2 *1 he reputation which 
invariably attaches to a Derby winner. 

C. transj . Of similar impoitant races in other 
countries, as The Trench Derby . 

*800 Whitaker* s Aim. 584/1 The winner of the French 
Derby. 189a Daily News ao Feb. 5/3 The great ' Snowshoe 
Derby' took place on Sunday and yesterday at Holmen- 
kollcn near Christiania. 


2 . Short for Derby hat ; a stiff felt hat with a 
rounded crown and narrow brim. US. 

1888 Pall Mall G 12 June 14/1 Girls or young ladies are 
seen with their hands thrust deep into the tilxter poikei 
the derby tipped on one aide. /bid. 24 Sept. *1/1 Low felt 
hats— Derby hats, as they are generally called here (U S ] 
— were universal. 

3. Plaster trig. ~ Darby 5. 

18*3-4* l see t ,A ? HY 5l. 1876 W. PArwoain in F.mytl 
Frit. IV. 50a He is furnished with . . a hand float, a quirk 
float, and a derby or darby, which is a long two-handled 
float for forming the floated coat of lime and nair. 

4 . Derby neck « Derbyshire neck. 

1769 'I'. Prosxe «(////>>, An Account of the Method of Cure 
of the Uronchocclc, 01 Derby-neck. 1771 Barrett 1 7 ourn. 
Loud, to Genoa II. 148 Gavfiys mean a Derby-neck or a 
man that has a Derby-neck. 

Derbyshire (daubi-, ddubijai). [In OE. 

Dt!orby-sclr y Dforbl-scir : see prec.] The shire or 
county of Derby in England. Ilcncc 

1 . Derbyshire neok : a swelling of the thyroid 
gland; bronchoccle, goitre; so called as being 
endemic in parts of that county. 

180a Beddoks Ilyg/ia vi. 67 The water of melted snow has 
been held by many authors to be the cause of the broncho- 
ccle or Derbyshire neck. 1836 Sir CJ. Head Home Tour 
1 17 The malady, called the 1 Dei byshire neck * — an endemic 
protuberance m the throat, or goitre. 1878 T. Bryant Prai t. 
Surg , I. 191 Goitre, or Derbyshire neck, is very common. 

2 . Derbyshire spur, + drop : fluor-spar. 

177* Gil TIN Lakes Cumberland (17 88) II. 217 It is 
known in London by the name of the Derbyshire drop. But 
on the spot it is called Blue John 1788 Ct ousted?* Min. 
26 Pieces of Derbyshire xpar, through which the light of 
a candle formed many image*. 1854 J. St okpkkn in Ori's 
C trc.Sc. Chcm. 64 Derbyshire spar (fluoride of calcium). 

Derohe, obs. form of Dirge. 
t Der-dO’ing, ppL a. Obt.ran— 1 , A pseudo- 
archaism of Spenser, app. from dare-do taken as a 
compound verb, with pple. in -ing (cf. Dkrring-do) 
taken in the sense 1 Doing daring deeds*. 

Dere-doing sxs a legitimate combination would mean * harm- 
doing, mischief- working*. 

1590 SrKNgKR F. Q. 11. \ ii. 10 Me ill befits, that in derdoing 
annex And honours suit my vowed daiex do spend, Unto thy 
bounteous baytes . . to attend, 
t Dare, sb. Obs. Forms: 3-6 dere, 4-5 der, 
5 (darr), deire, derre, deerre, 5-6 deere, 5 7 
Sc. deir, 6 deare, 7 dial. dare. [f. Dere v . : 
perhaps a continuation of OE. darn (whence ME. 
darr) with the vowel assimilated to the vb. : cf. M Du. 
dere, in Kilian dere, deyre * nocumentum, offenxa, 
noxa\ See next.] Harm, hurt, injury, mischief, 
esp . in phr. to do ( a person) dere . 

c tajo Gen. <y Kx. 3214 Pharaon bannede vt his here, Israel 
he Shojtc to don dere. 1 *310 R. Bkunne Ckron. IVace 
(Rolls 1 8904 Now may 5c lygntly here stones to schip 
wybouten dere. 14.. Gtene Ant. 401 in Air Gatuayne 
(Bannatyne Club) App. 337 If itt be poynt of any warr, 
There shall noe man doc you noe darr. t 1460 Tmvneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 140 Wylie ye do any dere to my chyld and 
me? c 1485 Dicby Myst. (1882} 11. 192, I shall tne socor in 
euery dere. c 1570 Pride 4 Lcnvl. (1841) 1 4 Many a vice . 
Which do, and nave done this land mickle dcerc. 1603 
Pkxlotus lxxni, 3ow mon first to me sweir, That 3c to me 
sail do tin deir, 1674 Ray N. C. Words 13 Date, harm or 
pain It does me no dare, i e. no harm. 

+ Dere, V. Obs . Forms : 1 dorian, 2-4 derie(n, 
(4 deri, derye), 2-3 deren, 3-6 dere, 4-5 der, 
(4-7 deere, 5 deire, dayre, 5-6 deyre, 6 dear e, 
Sc. deir, 6- 7 dare). [OE. dorian, dp igan=zOYx\*. 
dcra, OS. derian , MDu. deren {daren), Du. deren, 
OHG. terjan, teren , WGer. *darjan, 

f. WGer. *dara str. fem., OHG. tara, OE. dam, 
hurt, harm, injury, damage.] 

1 . trans . To hurt, harm, injure. 

In OE. intrans. with dative, * to do harm to*. 
r 888 K, /Elfred Foeth vii. 6 3 pxt him ft a stormas dorian 
ne nmhan. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 Nc bet cou seal dcrien 
nouftcr here ne hunger. c 1*00 Tnn. ( alt. Horn. 79 
Flexhchc lustes be dcricft ure xowle. e 1300 Havelok 574 
I.euun or wlf . . Or ob«r best, b»t wolde him dere. 1380 Lay 
L oiks' Catech, (Lamb. MS.) 831 Fals wytnesse bvw noon 
becre py ney^bore wyttyngly to dere. C1470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 164 He gert him xuer Fra that day furth he suld 
him neuir der. c 13x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners y 1570) 
D iv, Who is without trespass®, what can him hurt or dcrc. 
1573 Tuxser Hush. ii. (1878) 8 Great charge so long did dare 
me. c 16x1 Chapman /had xi 406 The wound dia dare him 
sore. 1613 T. Potts Disc. Witches (1845) K i j a, The stick 
nor the stake shall never deere thee, 
b. absol. To do harm, ‘hurt*. 
a xioo O.E. Chron. an. 1032 Gehwmrhit [pat wildefyr] de- 
rode eac on mane^um stowum, a 1300 C ursor M. 10014 
(Cott.) Pat nathing mai cum in bat ders. 1 1386 Chaucer 
Sqr’s T, 3^32 And of Achilles for nis queinte spere, For he 
coupe wip it hope hclc and dere. c 1400 Destr . Troy 1293 
Ffor to dere for the dethe of Ids dere cosyn. 

2 . To trouble, grieve, vex, annoy, incommode. 

r 1340 Cursor M. 7J77 iTrin.) To be king not wol him 
dere. c 1400 Maundlv. < Roxb.hii. 9 Stager, .ilk ancaboucn 
ober, to see pe lustyrq/, so pat nane schidl dere oper, ne lett 
oper to see. 1 xioo Destr, Troy 13550 Now roe bus, as a 
beggar, my bred for to thigge At dom vpon dayes, that 
dayres me full sore. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxxix. (Arb ) 
100 That dered hym so moche that he wyste not what to 
saye . . he was so angry in his hert*. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. 
Suffolk x, When we [envoys] shewed wnerein eche other 
dwd, we sought out meancs al quarels to haue clered. 1874 
Kay S . 4J?. C. Words 64 It dares me, it pains or grieves me. 


Hence Bering vb/, sb.; De*ring ( derend de - 
riyndc) ppl. a ., doing harm, hurtful. 
a 13*3 Ptose Psalter liv [lv.J $ Hij were derend to me in ire. 
1340 Ayenb. 63 per byeb leazinges helplnde, and leaxinge* 
likynde, and feazingex denynde. rx 400 Destr Troy 11003 
Dyng horn to dethe for deyring of other. <*1440 Prom/, 
/'ant. 1 18 Dcryngc or noyynge, nocumentum, gravamen, 
Dere, obs. form of Dark v Dear, Deer. 
Derect, obs. var. of Direct. 
t De refol, a. Obs. [?f. Dere sb. + -ful.] 
Full of grief, sorrowful. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 4054 Thane drawes he to Dorset! • » 
Dcictullo drcdlcssc with drowppande tens. 

Dereign (e, dereine, var. Deraign v. Obs . 
Derelioi (dc rflikt), a. and sb. [ad. L. dere- 
lict-us, p«a, pple. of derelinqub'e to forsake wholly, 
abandon, f. Dk- I. 3 + relinqulbe to leave, for- 
sake.] A. adj . 

1 . Forsaken, abandoned, left by the possessor or 
guardian ; esp. of a vessel abandoned at sea ; transj \ 
said of land left dry by the recession of the sea. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exem / 1. I. p 10 The affection* 
which these exposed and derelict children bear to their 
mothers. X700 Lutimell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 640 A tryal 
before the baron* of the exchequer . about derelict land* 
left by the sea in Yorkshire. 1848 Hallam Mid. Ages i. 
Notes iii. (1855) 1. 106 Gaul, like Britain .. had become 
almost a sort of derelict possession, to be aei/ed by the occu- 
pant. 1888 Times si Aug. 9/3 Massowah, which, having 
been abandoned and left derelict by Egypt . was scired by 
Italy as a ics nulltus. 

•/*&' *774 Burke Anter. Tax. Wks. (1842) I. 171 They 
easily prevailed, so as to seize upon the vacant, unoccupied, 
and dciclict minds of his friends. 

2 . Guilty of dereliction of duty; unfaithful, de- 
linquent (US.). I fence DeralictneiK. 

1864 Daily Tel. 13 S«*pt„ Probably you will think that 
United States Commissioner Newton was very ‘derelict* in 
bis duty. 1888 The Yoice (N.Y.) 4 Oct., The dcrclictness 
of many officials in Kansas. 

B, sb. 

1 . A piece of property abandoned by the owner 
or guardian ; esp. a vessel abandoned at sea. 

1O70 Lend. Gag. No. 534/1 A small Virginia ship laden 
with Tobacco, which they seised as a Derelict, pretending 
the men had forsaken the ship. 17*7-51 Chambers Or/., 
Derelicts , in the civil law, are such goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquished by the owner. 1838 Dk 
Quincry Mod. Greece Wks. XIV. 320 Often, plague., 
would absolutely depopulate a region . . In such cases, mere 
strangers would oftentimes enter upon the lands as a dere- 
lict 1877 W. Thomson Cruise Challenger iv. 61 On the 
morning of March 23rd we steamed in search of the derelict, 
b. A person abandoned or forsaken. 

17*8 Savage Bastard Prcf., I was a Derelict from my 
cradle. 1873 Browning Red Cott, Nt -(a/ 358 To try con- 
clusions with my helplessness,— To pounce on, misuse tne. 
your derelict, Helped by advantage that bereavement lends? 

2 . Qne guilty of aereliction of duty {U.S.)* Cf. 

A. 2. 

x888 The Voii e (N.Y.) 3 Jan., The Republicans renomi- 
nated and triumphantly re-elected the derelicts. 

Dereli ct, V. rare. [f. L. derelii ppl. stem 
of dere l inquire : see prec. J 
f 1 trans. To abandon, forsake. Obs. 

*6** Donnk Serm. John xi. 35 Friends . must not be 
dcrclictcd, abandoned to themselves. 2691 T. H[ai.eJ Acc, 
Nnv Invent. Ixxiii, Grants . . of Lands dcrclictcd. 

2 . jig. To fail to keep or observe ; to fall short 
of nonce-use. 

x88x Mau arren Counter f. iv. p Exceptions can only be 
understood by students who arc thoroughly conversant with 
the rules they [the exceptions] derelict. 

Dereliction ( del /U*k Jan) . [ad. L. de relic ti 5 n- 
em y n. of action from derelinqufre : see Derelict. 
Cf. obs. F. (16th c.) dereliction (Godef.).] 

1 . The action of leaving or forsaking (with in- 
tention not to resume) ; abandonment. (Now rare 
exc. in legal use.) 

a i$x» Donnk fUaBavarot (T644) 123 The next species of 
Homicide is Permission, which when it is toward our- 
selves, is by the schoolcmcn usually called Desertion, or 
Dereliction. 1649 Jrr. Taylor Gt. F.xem/, t. viii. p 5 Re- 
pentance and dereliction of sins. 178* Gibbon Detl . £ F. 
xxx vi. (1836) 586 This wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, 
and unprofitable claims. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. 
iv. 442 lie recommended, if not a dereliction, at any rate a 
suspension of the design. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom . Emp. 
xi. (ed. 5) 176 Imposts.. by long dereliction apparently 
obsolete 

b. The condition of being forsaken or aban- 
doned. Now rare. 

1507 Hooker Eid Pol. v. xvii, 9 a Dereliction in this 
world, and in the world to come confusion. 1675 Brook* 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 98 That Jeaus Christ did suffer 
dereliction of God really ; that he was indeed deserted and 
forsaken of God. *771 Junius Lett. Ixvii. 330 The unhappy 
baronet has no friend* . . you ar« not reduced to *0 deplor- 
able a state of dereliction. 1807 Vancouver Agrtc. Devon 
(1813) 85 These mansion* .. whether their dereliction arises 
from the caprice or folly of their owners, etc. 

c. jig. The ‘abandonment* or leaving dry of 
land by the sea ; concr. the land thus left dry. 

1767 Black stone Comm. II. *6x Lands newly created .. 
by the alluvion or dereliction of the sea. 1804 Colebrooke 
liusb. Bengal (1806) 8 Land which has been gained by the 
dereliction of water. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. Iv. 
106 Norfolk ha* gained largely on the eastern side by the 
dereliction of the sea* 



DERSLINQUI8H. 

2 . In modem use implying a morally wrong or 
reprehensible abandonment or neglect ; chieny in 
the phr. dereliction of duty . 

* 77 § Burks Corr . (1844) IC »i7 A dereliction of every 
opinion and principle that I have held. 1836 J. Gilbert 
Atonem. iv. <1852) 90 He will not accept of compli- 
ments paid to his power at the expense of a dereliction of 
his royal claims. 1840 H. Ainsworth Tower 0/ London 
viii, They would be answerable with their lives for any 
further dereliction of duty, i860 Pusky Min . Proph. Maf. 
U. 11, Idolatry, the central dereliction of God. 189a Ld. 
Esher In Law Times Pep. LX VII. an/a The plaintiffs 
have been guilty of a dereliction of duty, but for which the 
sewage matter would not flow into the stream. 

b. Hence absol . Failure in duty, delinquency. 
1830 Hekschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 11 In this case it was 
moral dereliction which gave to ridicule a weight and power 
not necessarily .. belonging to it. 1841 Emerson Lee/., 
Man the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) II. 236 The employments 
of commerce . . are . . vitiated by derelictions and abuses at 
which all connive. 188s S. H. Hodgson Outcast Ess. 396 
What 1 on thy guiltless children wilt thou call Lightly the 
curse of such a dereliction ? 188s Hinsdale Garfield 4 
Edue . 1. 396 Each pupil felt . . that he owed her a personal 
apology for any dereliction or failure on his parL 
f 8. Failure, cessation ; esp. sudden failure of the 
bodily or mental powers, fainting. Obs. 

*647 H. More Song of Soul in. App. lxxix, Of brasen sleep 
and bodi's derelictions. 1749 Bp. Lavington Enthns. 
Methodists (1820) 33 Derelictions, terrors, despairing*. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. 4* Exp. Philos. IV. xl. 91 The word eclipse 
. . signifies dereliction, a fainting away, or swooning. 1797 
E. M Lomax Philanthrope 169 All at once, by some un- 
fortunate dereliction of mind, he made a full stop. 

+ b. Failure, defect, shortcoming. Obs. 

1801 Fuseli in Led. Paint . ii. (Bohn 1848) 38^1 Michel- 
angelo .. no doubt had his moments of dereliction. 1807 
Opir ibid. i. 265 Michelangelo had derelictions and defi- 
ciencies too great to be overlooked. 

Dereligionize, -ing: sec Dk- II. 1. 

Derellng, -yng, obs. forms of Darling. 

+ Dereli'nque, v. Obs. rare - °. ^next. 

165a Cockeram, Dtrelinaue, to leauc. 
t Derelinquish (d/rflrqkwif), v. Obs. [f. 
Relinquish, after L. derelinqulrc'. sec Derelict. 
Cf. OF. derelaittijuir in same sense (Godef.).] 
tram. To relinquish utterly, forsake, abandon. 

a 161s Donne BtaffayaTOf (1644) 106 That it were deadly 
sinne in him to de-relinquish the Church. 1679 J. Smith 
Narrat. Pop. Plot Dcd. B, That you will not . . both desert 
your Self, and^ dc-relinquish the care of three Kingdoms 
*799 Kikwan Gtol. Ess. 81 This vast continental depression, 
whose derelinquished space was occupied by water. 

Derene, -renne, -reyne, variants of Deraign 
v. Obs., to prove, etc. 

tDera*re y adv. Obs. [a. OF. dericre , now 
derrtire , behind « Vr. dereire , It. dietro, dricto re- 
late pop. L. dc- retro ‘ from backwards \] Behind. 

CX386 Chaucer Reeve's T i8t (Harl.) This xeely clerkes 
ronnen vp and doun, WiJ> keep, keep, stand, stand, lossa, 
ware derere, Ga wightly pou and I sal keep him hcere. 

tDerf, sb. Obs. [app. shortened from OE. 
gedeorf labour, trouble, tribulation, f. deotfan 
to labour: see Dbrve.] Trouble, tribulation, 
hurt. 

Jcxooo /Elpric Colloquy f 16 Hi*, hia, micel Redcorf ys 
hit IJ 6 isos Lay. 10943 Nas na man . .past dursten him derf 
makten. at*u$ After. R . 80 Strong uorte drien derf ino 
Godes sends©. / bid, 106 Heo woldc pet derf puldelichu 
bolien. Ibid. 180 Sicnesse, mescise . . and euerich licom- 
Hche derf bet eileb be vlesche. c IR30 Noli Meld. 17 Abcoio 
blioeliche be derf pat tu drehest. 

+ Derf, a. {adv.) Obs. Forms : 3 {Orrn ) derrf, 
deorrf, 3-4 derue, 3-6 derf, 4-5 derff, 4-6 derf©, 
5-6 derffe, darf(e, o dearfe. [app. a. ON. djarfr 
(:—detfa-z) bold, daring, audacious, impudent : cf. 
OSw. diarver , dimmer, $w. djerf, Da, diecrv ; 
cognate with OS. deftti, OFris. derfe ; not recorded 
in OR. where the forms would be deorj \ dietfe ; cf. 
deorrflike in Ormin.] 

1 . Hold, daring, courageous, brave. 

Ormin 16780 He [Nicodemus] nass nohht derrf inoh 
all opennli) to sekenn pc Laferrd Crist. Ibid. 19598 Wibp 
derrf & openn spaeche. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 307 The 
frer . . wes derrf, stout, and ©k hardy, c 1400 Destr. Troy 
12800 Hii derf knightes. 1513 Douglas Mneis ix. ix. 33 
Turnus the prince, at was bauh darf and bald. 

b. In a bad sense : Bold, audacious, daringly 
wicked. 

01300 Cursor M. 13936 iCott) pat derf o ded, pat fals 
traitur. Ibid. 37749 iCott.) Wrcth . . wentes man fra goddis 
will and mas him derf to dedis ill. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 
3779 Thow salle be dede and undone for thy derfe dedys. 
c 1460 Towns ley Myst. (Surtees) 305 Fulle darfe has been 
oure deed© for-thi commen is our care. 1570 Levins Mantp. 
31 Darfe, stubborn, pert max, obduratus. 

2 . Strong, sturdy, stout. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1233 pe dor drawen, & dit with 
a derf haspe. ? a 1400 A forte A rth. 313 No more dowte the 
dynte of tneirc derfe wapyns. c 1490 Henryson Mor. Fab . 
78 HU darf oxen I compt them not a flee, 
b. Vigorous, forcible, violent. 

CS440 York Myst . xlvi. 17 That drewe all tho domesmen 
derffe indignacioun, c 1490 Golagros 4 Gaw. «o Delis thair 
full doughtely mony derf dynt. x6.. Earl Westmorland 
091 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 31 1 Blowes that were both derfe 
and dir*. 

8. Painful, grievous ; terrible, dreadful ; cruel. 
«WS Leg. Katk. 565 Ich hire wule don to pe derueste 
dean, c sjaf E. E. Allit. P. B. 86a Dot* away your derf 
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dyn & deres neuer my gestes. c 1470 Hknry Wallace vn. 
317 Mony. .Off Wallace part, that putt to that dciff dcid. 
b. Troublesome, hard, difficult. 

a lass Lee. Katk, 948 For ms him no derure for to ad- 
weschen feple pen fe we, c 1130 Halt Meid. 19 H is, 1 cades . . 
derue beoS to fulJcn. 1515 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 294 
The darfast way. .Tha tuke the gait without rangat till go. 
B. as adv. Grievously, terribly. 

^* 3*5 Metr. ft am. (1862) 23 Slic wordes said Crist of thir 
wers That folc in werd ful derf dcres. 

Derfde, pa. t. ol Dervk v. Obs. 

+ Bo rfPoI, a. Obs. In 4 derful, 6 darfFul. 
[?f. Derf sb. + -ful.] ? Troublous, hurtful; or 
w Deuf a. Hence De'rtfally adv. 

c 1340 Cursor At. 22544 (Edin.) Wod and wal nl doun sal 
draw of demster bnt derful aw. [Other AfSS. dredful.J 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 2338 The dartis flew lyke fyre out of 
the flint Darflul and dour. a xasg Leg. Rath. 1090 Deien 
sc dcrfliche [one AfS. derffulltche]. 

tDe'rfly.d!. Obs. r?f. Derf a. 4 -ly’ : cf.ON. 
djarfligr bold, daring.] Grievous, terrible, dread- 
nil ; u. Derf a. 3. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 1143 (Cott ) pi derfli dede has liknes nan. 
Ibid. 7183 To derfly dcd bai suld him bring. 

t De rfly, adv. Obs. Forms : see Dkuf a . [f. 
Derf a . + -ly Cf. ON. djarjliga boldly.] 

X. Boldly; fiercely. 

ixsooOkmin 9752 Forrpi toe hem Sannt Johann Deorrf- 
like to bc^trippcn. c isao Bestiary 411 For to winnen fmle 
derflike wiftuten dred. t 1340 (,ant. 4 (?r. Knt . 2334 How 
pal do}ty dredles deruely per stondex. a 1400-50 Alexander 
2942 pan has scr L)aiy dcdcync, & derfely [Dublin AfS. 
darfly] he lokes. 

2 . Forcibly, violently. 

cimoo Ormin 16195 patt tuss derrHichc drifesst alle bis 
folic ut off piss minstre. c 1340 Cursor At. 197 12 (Edin.) pni 
tokc pair rede dcrucli [v.r. derfli J do him to pe dede. c 1400 
Melaynt 1033 So darfely bothe thaire dynttis thay dristc. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 41 Eohis . . In Yrland cost rycht 
darflic did thamc dryve. a 1605 Polwakt Fly ting w. At out' 
gomerie 543 To dreadfull dolour dearfly or 3c dryuc him. 

b. Quickly, promptly. 

r 1315 E. E. Allit . P. B. 1641 Derfly penne Danyel deles 
pyse wordes. a 1400-50 Alexander 3006 Derfly on pc topir 
day a douth he assembles. c 1475 Rauf Coilyar 708 
To the Montane he maid him full boun. . Dcrflic ouir Dailhs. 

8. Grievously, terribly. 

a 1395 After, R. 114 pu* was Iesu Crist .. in alle his fif 
wittes derfliche ipined. ?«i4oo Aforte A rth. 3278 And 
there fore derflyche 1 am dampnede for ever ! 

t DerfneBB. Obs. [f. L)erf a. + -nkhh. Sensei 
appears to be related to Derf sb.] 

1. Trouble, hardship ; - Derf sb. 

ci 173 Lamb. Horn. 21 pcs pu hcfdcst marc dcrucncsse 
on pissc liuc of bine licomc, pcs pu scoldcst hersumian pe 
bet bine leofe drihten. a 1300 Cursor At. 3906 (Colt.) Man 
pat pou will help in nede Thar him ncucr na aerfnes drcdc. 

2 . Boldness, audacity. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 5110 He. pat warpes thics wordes in 
hi* wild foly, Shula degh, for his dcrfcncs. 

t De rfship. Obs. [f. Derf a. + -ship.] Auda- 
city. 

a 1**5 Leg. Kath. 978 pis is nu pc derfschipe of pi dusi 
onawarc and te dcopnessc. 

Der^ie, obs. form of Dirge. 

Dene ide*rik), a. Biol. [mod. f. Gr. Mpos skin 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to, or constituting, the skin or 
outer integument of the body. 

X878 Bell GegenbauPs Contp. Aunt. 36 The outer ger- 
minal layer (deric layer or ectoderm) forms the outer limit- 
ing layer of the body. 

Derick, var. spelling of Derrick. 

Deridable (d/rordab’l), a. [f. Deride v. + 
-able.] That may be derided or ridiculed. 

1804 Jeffrey Let. m Ld. Cockburn Idfe II. xliv, You . . 
have yet to learn that everything has a respectable, and 
a deridable aspect. 

Deride oi/tord), v. r ad. L. deride- re to laugh 
to scorn, scoff at, f. Dk- I. 4 + I,, ridcre to laugh. 
Cf. OF. derive and rare derider (Godef.).] 

1 . traits. To laugh at in contempt or scorn ; to 
laugh to scorn : to make sport of, mock. 

1510 [*ee Deriding l>elow]. 154© Joye Exp. Dan. iii. 44 
In al tymes hauo the tyrants derided the godly while they 
pacicntly waited for Gods help©. 1581 Pettie Gnas&o's Civ. 
Conx> . 1. (1580) 30 b, Mockers and flouters, who .. deride 
©verie man. x6xx Bible Luke xxiu. 35 And the rulers also . 
derided him. x6si Burton Anal. Mel. in, iv. j. 1 , 1*652' 
672, 1 know© not whether they arc more to be pitied or de- 
rided. 1667 Milton P. L. xl 817 Of them derided, but of 
God observ'd The on© just Man alive. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4 Mas, v. 75 A Bagpipe (an Instrument which an 
Englishman derides*. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F, II. xxviii. 99 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for antiquity. 1853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 11. vii. 372 Doctrines 
which, aa an orator, he does not scruple to deride. 

+2. iittr. To laugh contemptuoubly or scornfully. ! 
*6x9 H. Hutton Follies Anal. 'Percy Soc.) 43 The hang- 
man . . Began to scoffe, and thus deriding said. 1663 Wood 
Ltf'e (OxC Bist. Soc.) I. 466 A club. . where many pretended 
witts would meet and doride at others. 1673 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics App. 563 When they deride at our profession. 

Hence Deri ded ppl. a., deri ding vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a . ; Deri der, one who derides, a mocker ; De- 
ri dingly adv., in a deriding way, with derision. 

* 51 ® Palscr. 213/2 Deridyng, laughyng toskome t ^rw/><. 
*843 N*cess. Doctr. H iij, A dissembler or rather a deryder 
of penance. Foxe A. 4 M. (1506) 635 (R.) In the | 

same epistle [he] dendtaglle oommendeth them- x994 
Hooker EccL Pol \ iv. l $ 1 Prophanc and deriding adver- 1 
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saries. 167a Ltfe 4 Death J. A Heine \ \ (1837) 7* Derid 
ing and menacing language. 1680-90 Tt ism e Ess. Heroic 
i'trlue Wks. 1731 I. fax T ncir decayed and derided idolatry. 
*695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (17*3) »*6 Hb indis- 
creet . . Derideing . . of his Father. 179a Mad D'Arblav 
Diary Ian., ‘ What do you mean by going homeT* 1 rird shr, 
somewhat deridtngly. 1845 Ld. CAMrBELL ( htincellors . 1 Ss7 > 
IV Ixxiv. 8 He deridingly called the swan on his badge, 
‘a goose’ 1857 Hugh kb 7 om Brown 1. 111 (a 87 1) JM©1 
smote his young deride r on the nose. 

t Deri-dent, a. nonce wd. Obs. [ad. L. deride til 
cm, pr. pple. of L. deridiie to Deride.] ? Deriding, 
or smiling. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. \. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV. 30P. 
Boxse, Most sweetc mistriss, most derydent starre. A cut. 
Then most 1 ydent starre faire fallc ye. 

Derige, obs. form of Dirge. 

Derlng : see under Dkrk v. 

Derisible (dfrivib*!), a. [f. L. type *derisi - 
bilis, i. deris ppl. stem of dtrulcrc : see -RLE. 
Cf. It. derisibile * that may be derided * (Florio 
161 1).] To be derided ; woithy of derision. 

*657 Tomi isaou Renou's DtsO. 71a The Pharmacopolist 
that wants Sugar, is not so dei isiblr, ms lie. 1885 Si evknson 
Dynamiter 45, 1 wax his hopeless and dciisible inferior. 

Derision (d/u-flan). Also 5 dyrision, 6 dire- 
aioun. [a. F. division [ 13th c.), ad. L. derision-cut , 
n. of action from deridere to Dfridr.] 

1 . The action of deriding or laughing to scorn ; 
ridicule, mockery. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) *9* Of thl wurdys I have 
skorne and derysone. C1470 Henry Wallace viii. 646 It 
were but derysioun To croun him king but woice off the 
parly ment. 1484 Caxion Curtail 4 That sholde he a gretc 
Icsyngc and wortny of derysion. 1590 Shaks Aftds. N. m. 
ii. *33 Scorn© and derision ncucr comes in tearcs, 1601 
? Marston Pasyuii 4 Kath n. 344 Scourg'd with the whip 
of sharpe derision. 1624 Pk Lawnk Du Moulin' t Logick 
70 Sometimes names are given by contraries, and by way of 
derision. As, when a dwarfc is caned a Golinh 1777 Wa tsqn 
| Philip II (1793) 111 . xix. 16 She had regarded it rather ns 
an object of derision than alarm. 185* Conybe ark & H. 
St. Paul (1862) I. iv. 118 The people of Antioch were noto- 
rious for inventing names of derision. 

b. with pi. An instance of this, a deriding. 

*$3{I Cover da Lie Jer. xx. 10 For why I herde so many 
derisions and blasphemies. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady 
Geraldine s Courtship xci, Out of reath of her derisions. 

C. Phrase*. In, + by, \for , f to dei is ion. 
r *477 Caxton Jason 17 And thus saide to him by derision. 
*494 r abyan Chron. vi. cxcviii 205 In dyrision and despy tc 
of the I)anys 15*4 Barci ay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) 2< Than do they laughe us unto dcryxyon. 1516 Pilgr . 
Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 205 Hih tytle for dcrysyon wryten 
and set ouer his heed. 1549 Compt. Scot. xx. 169 He vald 
laucht and scorn vs be gnt dcrisione. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. I1701) 77/1 Scarce able to write, which when 
upon any occasion he did, it was to derision. X747 Wkhucv 
Char. Aiethoditt 1 1 Those who are in Derision so called. 
X847 Dk Quincky Sp. Mil. Nun vii. (1853) 14 In derision of 
thegay colours. 

a. To hold or have in derision : to treat with 
scorn and mockery. To be in derision : to l>c sub- 
jected to mocking ridicule, to be a laughing-stock ; 
so to bring into derision. 

(With hold , have the action is prominent, with be the con- 
dition of the derided.) 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cfviii. 147 Bernulphu* . . hadde 
this Egbert in dcrysyon. 15*7 K. Tiiorne in Hakluyt Foy. 
(1589) 258 Among wise men it should be had in derision. 
1535 Covkroalr fob xxx i Now they that are . yongrr 
then I, haue me in derision, a 1371 Throgmorton Let. to 
Cectl in Froude Hist. Eng (iBBt)vl. xxxix 439 We begin 
to be in derision already for the bruit only. x6xa T. Tayi or 
Comm. Titus ii. 8 He was in daily derision, euery one 
mocked him. X770 Burke Pres. Dncont. (R.), British policy 
is brought into derision. 

2 . concr. An object of ridicule ; a laughing-stock. 
*539 Bible (Great) Ps. lxxix. 4 We are become . . a very 

scorne and derysyon to them that arc round© aboute vs. t6ia 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 8 His word was a r«mioach and 
derision to the profane. 1746 Hervf.y At edit. (1818)270 The 
venerable patriarch is the derision of scoundrels. 

t Deri-sionary, a. Obs . TSee -ary.] Of the 
nature of derision, expressing derision, derisory. 

a 1704 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living Wks. 1759 II. ais, 
All nell applauds you mightily for . that derisionary festival, 
which youjeeep. 

Derisive (dfrm*siv\ a. [f. L dcris - , ppl. item 
of deridere to Deride » -ive. Cf. OF. derrisif ', 
•ive.l Characterized by derision ; scoffing, mocking. 

ai &9 Gaudrn Sacrament 08 (L.) His derisive purple 
stained . . with blood. 17*5 Poi*k Oityss. 11, 364 Derisive 
taunts were spread from guest to guest. 1871 H Ainswori ii 
Tower Hill t. ii, ‘ Soh ! you are come ' ' he exclaimed, in a 
deep, derisive tone. Mod. Nesoxpr. Rept of Parlt. The 
statement of the hon. member was received with derisive 
cheers [i. o. Hear! hear / uttered in derisive tones J. 

Hence Itorl'Blvtljr adv., in a mocking manner, 
with derision ; Deri Rivene**. 

1665 Sm T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 220 That hyperbole . . 
which derisively trmi(%) Cairo and Damascue villages. Ibid. 
243 (K.) The Persians [were] thence called Magussari de- 
risively by other ethnicks. 1838 Dickens Nick . Nick, xlv, 

‘ Never you mind retorted that gentleman, tapping his nose 
derisively. 1847 Craig, Derisiveness, the state of being 
derisive. 

t DerisoTioua, a. ff. u next + -oos.] -next. 

1664 H. Mors Antid . Idolatry 73 A derisoriouR Allusion 
to the occasion of the name of that City, s68i — Post scr. in 
Glanvill Sadducismns 1. (t7*6) 34 Hir unworthy Usage of 
the Holy Writ, and hit derUorfouft Interpretations of it. 
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DERISORY. 


DERIVATIVE. 


Derisory (d/rai*sori), a. [ad. L. dirisdri-us, 
f. derisor derider, mocker, agcnt-n. from dersdere!\ 
Characterized by derision ; mocking, derisive. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod n. pS The garrulous gra»hoi>per 
. . Sits pouring out her derisory song, a 1700 13. E. Diet . 
Cant . Crew, Cold Iron, a Derisory Periphrasis for a Sword. 
*79 , "'*®*3 D'Ishaeli C nr. Lit., Pol. Nicknames , 1 '^* derisory 
nickname [Roundhead]. 1853 Grotk Greece 11. lxxxiii. XI. 
*i Occasions for derisory cheering. 1888 Times 6 Sept. 7/3 
They prefer decorous obscurity to a derisory notoriety. 

DerivabrUty. rate. ff. Derivable: see 
- 1 TY.] The quality of being derivable. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos 353 The existence which 
each man predicates of himself is, according to Mr. Mill, 
denvahility from that neutrum. 

Derivable (d/rarvabl), a. [f. Derive v. + 
•able. Cf. mod.F. derivable.] Capable of being 
derived : in various senses of the vb. 

f 1. Capable of being transmitted or passed on 
from one to another ; transmissible. Obs. 

>640 Hr. Hall Episc. 11 vi. 118 Those works which are 
. . derivable to all successions, to the end of the world. 1640 
— Cases Consc. (1650) 416 This incest . . was permanent, and 
derivable to her posterity, a 17*6 South (J ), The eternal 
rule and standard of all honour derivable upon me. 

2. Capable of being drawn or obtained ( from 
some source) ; obtainable. 

a i7ii Kkn Christophil Poet. Wk*. 1721 I. 591 Fill'd with 
all Plenitude Divine, Derivable from Godhead Trine. 1799 
Wellington in Owen Des p. 158 The collateral benefits de- 
rivable by the Company. 1889 Phillips Vesuv . v. 150 The 
singular product, derivable from some organic bodies^ called 
petroleum. 1884 Law Times 31 May 7^/1 The income 
derivable from a capital sum of . . twenty-six millions. 

3. Capable of being obtained or drawn as a con- 
clusion, deduction, or inference ; deducible from . 

1653 Wti kins Oh Prayer iv. (T.), The second sort of argu- 
ments, from ourselves, are derivable from some of these 
heads, a 1677 Harrow Serm. Wk*. 1716 II. 57 The right 
sense thereof seemeth best derivable from . . the nature of 
the subject he treateth on #< 1873 Proctor Expanse Heaven 
81 The main inference derivable from these hurricanes does 
not relate to their effects but to their cause. 

4. Capable of being traced up to, or shown to 
proceed from (a source) ; traceable. 

a 1 68 a Sir T. Browne Tracts 137 Derivable from the com- 
mon Tongue diffused through them all. a 1716 South Sertn. 
VI. 936 (T.) All these lamentable accidents were both .subse- 
quent upon, and derivable from a sin, which was fully par- 
doned. 186a H. Spencer First Prime. 11. iii. § 50 All other 
inodes of consciousness are derivable from experiences of 
Force. 

Hence Derivablj adv., in a derivative manner. 

1847 in Craig. 

tDerivagd. Obs. rare-' . [f. Derive + -age.] 
Derivation, tracing. 

itfxo W. Folkingham Art of Survey it. iii. 69 Deriuage of 
Pcdegrecs from Auncestrie. 

Derival (d/roival). rare. [f. Derive v . : sec 
-Ah 2 5 .] Derivation ; c. g. of one word from 
another. 

1871 Earle Phtlol. Eng. Tongue 4 333 Of the derival of 
a conjunction from a preposition, wc have a icady instance 
in the old familiar * but ’. 1878 Ibid. 6 957 Postscr., Instances 
of Derival rather than of Combination. 

Derivant (d/toi-vint), a. and sb. [a. F. diri- 
vant , pr. pple. of diriver to Derive : see -ant.] 

A. adj. Med \ Drawing off or away (inflamma- 
tion, fluid, etc.) ; «= Derivative i b. 23. sb. Math. 
A term applied to derived function of a special kind. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 546 His conviction that 
the chief utility of cupping ana leeching consists not in the 
blood withdrawn, but in the derivant and counter-irritant 
effect which they produce. 

Derivate (dc*rivA), ///, a. and sb. [ad. L. 
d erf vat -us, • um , pa. pple. of dcrivdre to Derive.] 

A. as pa. pfile. and a. Derived. 

*494 Fauvan Chron. vit. 393 Portgreuis, whiche worde it 
denuat or made of .ii. Saxon wordis, as port and greuc. 
c 153a Dewks Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 900 Tenir, uenir with 
all them that be derivate of them as contenir, preuenir. 
*679 Kid in G. Hi ekes Spir. Popery 9 Supremacy, and 
every thing Original upon and derivate from it. t$a6 J 
Gilchkisi Led. 44 Correlative, derivate, and hereditary 
holiness. 184a Sir H. Taylor Edwin the Fair 1. vii. (D.), 
Him From whom the right* of kings are derivate. 

B. sb. Anything derived ; a derivative. 

1660 Jrr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. ii. rule iii. f 99 Those 
things that are derivatea from heauen. 1838 Blacfnv. Mae. 
XLIV. 550 We maintain that consciousness meets the 
given, the derivate in man, at every point. 1889 Jacob* 
sftsopQ$ Which of them is the original, which the derivate? 
189a Daily News a Nov. 7/3 The new Ammonia derivate 
Piperazine. 

+ DeTiv&te, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
derTvdre to Derive.] — Derive v. trans. and itt/r. 

f 1541 R. Copland Guv don's Quest. Chirurg ., Peraducnture 
it wold deryuate to otner membres and do more harme than 
was before. 1551 in Hulobt. 1643 R. O. Man's Mart. i. 3 
Thus Mortality i* derivated to all Adams post critic. 

Obs. [f. Derivate a. + 

capacity or way. 

1636 Prynnr Unbish. Tim. 106 This power is secondarily 
and derivately in the whole Church. 

Derivation 1 (derive 1 ’Jan), [a. F. derivation 
(1377 in Lanfranc’s Chirurg.y Littr^), ad. L. deri - 
v&tidnem, n. of action from derivate to Derive. 
(The more usual OF. word was derivaism, - oison .)] 

+ L The action or process of leading or carrying 


t De rivately, adv. 
-ly 2.1 In a derived cat 
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a current of water, or the like, from a source, to 
another part ; concr. a branch of a river, etc. by 
which such a drawing off is effected. Obs . 

*607 ToI’skll Four/. Beasts (1658) 525 They bite all the 
vessels reaching to the stomach, making a derivation of all 
those ill humors into the belly and. other part*.. x6xa 
Brerewood Lang. A Rehg. xiii. 119 Pliny in the derivation 
of water, require! n one cubit of declining, in 940 foot of pro- 
ceeding. 1091 Ray Creation 1. U704) 8a Plenty of Vessels 
for the derivation of Air to all their Parts. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery ttufr. (1756^ I 93 This, .will cause a greater Deri- 
vation . . of Blood to that Leg. 9^76 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. I. 
xxiv. 693 The fleet passed from the Euphrates into un artificial 
derivation of that river. x8oo E. Darwin Phytologia 417 
The necessary moisture . . which was formerly supplied by 
artificial derivations of water. 1835 Db Quincby iti Fairs 
Mag. II. 80 The great national fountain shall not be 
a stagnant reservoir, but by an endless derivation, (to 
speak in a Roman metaphor b applied to a system of 
national irrigation. 

b. The action of conveying or leading away (in 
a current) ; diversion ; ait instance 01 this ; in 
Electr. cf. derived circuit (Derived c). 

1854 Bain Senses 4 tnt. 11. i. | 12 The derivation of 
bloou from the brain reduces the cerebral excitement. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex , Derivation wire, the wire along which a 
derived electric current is drawn. 1885 CvLLKV Prod. 
Teltgr. 41 The new path opened to the current is called a 
derived circuit or derivation , or, properly, a fault. 

O. Med. The withdrawal of inflammation or 
morbid humour from a diseased part of the body, 
by blistering, cupping or other means. 

x6oo W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 165 To use revul- 
sions and derivations to withdraw some of the fumes and 
vapours. 1656 Ridc.i.ky /VvirL Physick 85 By. .derivations, 
as opening a vein and Ligatures to takeaway the flux. 1676 
R. Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 7 Derivation differs from Re- 
vulsion oncly in the measure of the distance, and the foice 
of the medicines used. 9813 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 185 
These effects of topical blood-letting arc expressed in some 
of the older medical writings by the terms Derivation and 
Revulsion. 

1 2 . A passing or handing on ; transmission (from 
a source) ; communication. Obs. 

1597 Hooker Feet. Pol. v. Ivi. (1611)309 What communion 
Chriht hath with his Church is in him by original! deriuation. 
160s Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 387 He therefore 
plotted.. a deriuation to himselfc of the Kingly Diademe. 
1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 196 In human generation the 
son is begotten in the same nature with the father, which is 
performed by derivation or decision of part of the sub- 
stance of the parent. 9699 Burnet 39 Art. ix. (1700) 108 
There is both a derivation of Righteousness, and a Com- 
munication of Inward Holiness transferred to us through 
Christ. 

8- The action of drawing, obtaining, or deducing 
from a source. 

x66o Willrford Scales Comm. 39 But suppose this pro- 
l»ortion not known, but by derivation, to be collected from 
others. 1x1703 Burkitt Oh N. T. Matt, v. 14 Christ him- 
self. is the light of the world, by way of original: his 
ministers are lights by way of derivation, und participation 
from him. 9834 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, v. 214 A continued 
derivation of doctrines from the Apostles. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 396 There was no real derivation of 
English law from Normandy. 

4 . Origination or coming forth from a source ; 
extraction, origin, descent. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, tit. ii. ui As good a man as your 
scltc, both in the disciplines of Warre, and the deriuation of 
my Birth. x6o8 — Per. v. i. 91 My derivation was from 
ancestors Who stood equivalent with mighty kings. 9669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. il 14 That al Languages and 
Inters had their derivation from the Hebrew. 9791 Cowper 
Iliad xxi. 186 Why hast thou asked My derivation ? 9805-97 
R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 123 If. .we attend to it* rela- 
tion with the other crystals of the same mineral^ and also to 
its derivation from these, it is described derivatively. 1850 
Robertson Sertn. Ser. in. iv (187a) 56 * The Son was— of 
God \ showing his derivation. 

5 . A derived product ; a derivate, a derivative. 

9649 Milton Prel. Episc. 17 The Father is the whole 

substance, but the Son a derivation, and portion of the 
whole. 9669 Galk Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. i. 6 Al human Arts and 
Sciences are but beams and derivations from the Fountain 
of Lights, a x68o Glanvill (J.) Most of them are the 
general derivations of the hypothesis they claim to. 9800 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 410 The Nicolaitans, who 
were a derivation from the Gnostics. 

0. Gram. Formation of a word from a more 
primitive word or root in the same or another 
language ; origination as a derivative. 

9530 Palsgr. 68 Dcrivatyon or formation, that is to saye, 
Rubstantyves .somtyme be fourmed of other substantyve*. 
9590 Sir J. Smvth Disc. Weapons ab, As though our 
language were so barren, that it were not able of it selfe, 
or by derivation to affoord convenient words, a 1704 Locke 
(J.), The derivation of the word Substance favours the idea 
we nave of it. 1843 Hone A tic. Myst . 147 Better qualified 
to discover and explain the derivation and meaning of 
Heame's word. 9875 W h!tnry L\ft Lang, 87 The relics of 
forgotten derivations . . arc scattered thickly through every 
part of our vocabulary. 

b. The tracing of the origin of a word from its 
* root * or radical elements ; a statement or account 
(or, improperly, a conjecture) of the origin and 
formation of a word. 

1596 Spenser Slate Irel. Wks. (Globe) 643/a, I knowe not 
whether the woordes be English or Irish, .the Irishmen can 
make noe derivation nor analogye of them. ilos.R, Carew 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 90 His derivation of the English 
names doth not pleaso me least. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 

<9 Card. 90 The learned Abbot . . will not allow these Deri- 
vations to be well grounded. 1813 Scott Peverii App. i. 


foot. note, [Stipules, a straw] Perhaps a more feasible etymo- 
logy of stipulation than the usual derivation from stipes. 
1859 Trench Stud. Words vH. <1869) 364 Other derivations 
proposed by him are far more absurd than this. 

7 . Math. The operation of passing from any 
function to any related function which may be con- 
sidered or treated as its derivative ; spec, the opera- 
tion of finding the derivative or differential co- 
efficient, differentiation. 

x8t6 tr. Lacroix's Diff. ff Int . Calc. 608 Wc have already 
determined the law of derivation in the most common func- 
tions. 

8. Biol. The theory of evolution of organic forms : 
see Evolution 6 c. 

187a J. Fiskk Cosmic Philos. I. 11. ix. 442 According to 
the doctrine of derivation, the more complex plants and 
animals are the slowly modified descendants of less complex 
plants and animals, and these in turn were the slowly 
modified descendants of still less complex plants ana 
animals, and so on until wc converge to those primitive 
organisms which ore not definable either a* animal or 
as vegetal. 

Derivation 2 . Gunnery, [a. F. derivation 2 
(Furetifcre, i69o),n.of action from diriver (< diriver 4 
in Hatzf.) to drift, found in 16- 17th c. as driver , 
and (according to Darmestctcr Did . Gin.) an 
adoption of the Eng. vb. Drive, in its nautical 
sense * to drift with tne stream or wind ’ (cf. Acts 
xxvii. 1 5), 8ubseq. associated and identified in form 
with the pre-existing F. verb diriver to Derive. 
In F. applied both to the drift or driving of a ship, 
and (recently) to the drift or deviation of a pro- 
jectile, and in the later use taken into mod. Eng.] 

The deviation of a projectile from its normal 
course due to its form, motion, the resistance of the 
air, or wind ; spec, the constant inclination of a 
projectile to the right due to the right-hand spin 
imparted by the rifling ; drift. 

9875 Urb Did. Arts II. 386 The bullet in its improved 
form . . has no tendency to the gyrations which appear to 
have so puzzled French artillerists, and for which they have 
invented the word ‘derivation* and wasted much learned 
disquisition. 9880-3 Cassell’s Encyd. Did., Derivation , 
the peculiar constant deviation of an elongated projectile 
from a rifled f^un. 

Derivational (derive -Jbnal), a . [f. Deriva- 
tion I + -al.] Of, belonging to, or of the nature 
of derivation. 


derivational explanation. 9880 Earle Etif. Plants Introd. 
93 Wcigand treats the termination .as derivational. 

Hence Herlva'tionally adv , as regards deri- 
vation. 

9883 E. C. Clark Prod. Jurispr. 45 Derivationally, then, 
it mean* that which is appointed or ordained. 

Derivationist (deriv^’Janist). [f. as prec. + 
- 1 ST.] 1. Biol. One who holds the theory of deri- 

vation or evolution of organic types. 2. One who 
occupies himself with the derivation of words. 

9873 Dawbon Nature <V Bible 13^ The derivationist tries to 
break down the line between species and varieties. 9888 — 
Geo/. J list. Plants 266 Allied forms, some at least of which 
a derivationist might claim ns mollified descendants. ^ 9891 
Atkinson Moorland Par . 242 The amateur derivationists 
ofplace names. 

Derivatist (d/ri-vatut), sb. [f. Derivate 
ppl. a. + - 1 st.] tr-prec. 1 . Also attrib. or as adj. 

9887 E. D. Cope O rig. Fittest y\. 215 The doctrine of 
evolution of organic types is sometimes appropriately called 
the doctrine of derivation, and its supporters, derivatlsts. 
Ibid. x To accept the derivatist doctrine, and to reject the 
creational. 

Derivative (d/ri-vitiv), a. and sb. [a. F. di- 
rivatif -ive ( 15 th c. in Ilatzf.), ad. L. derivativ-us 
(Priscian), f.ppl. stem of dirivdre: see -ive.] 

A. adj. f 1. Characterized by transmission) or 
passing from one to another. Obs. 

9637 Laud Sp. Star.Chamb . 94 June Ded. Aiv, What 
Honour can You hope for, either Present, or derivative to 
Posterity if you attend your Government no better ? 1640 
Bp. Reynolds Passions xxx, A derivative and spreading 
injury . . dishonouring a man . . in the eyes of the world. 

b, Med. Producing derivation ; see Deriva- 
tion 1 1 c. 

1851-60 Mayne Exp. Lex., Derivative , having power to 
turn aside, or convert, as it were, from one disease to 
another; applied to certain medicines which seem to act in 
this manner, as blisters, rubefacients, epispastics. 1889 W. 
B. Hunter in Encyd. Brit. XII. 544 ( Hydropathy ) It is 
stimulative, derivative, depurative, sudorific, and alterative. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Derivative bleeding . a term applied to 
that method of treatment of a disease by bleeding when the 
blood is removed from a part of the body far away from the 
seat of the disease, as in bleeding from the toe in head 
affections. 

2. Of derived character or nature ; characterized 
by being derived, drawn, obtained, or deduced from 
another ; coming or emanating from a source. 

1530 Palsgr. 3x0/1 Deryvaiyfe. deriuatif. 1570 Deb Math. 
Pref. in Rudd Euclid (j 6«> ft U b, The. .use of Geometry : 
and of his second, depending, derivative commodities. 1630 
Prynne AntiArmin. 133 It must be either an Requisite, 
a deriuatiue, or an infused quality. 1691-8 Norris Tract. 
Disc. (1707) IV. 5a Not an original but a derivative Passion. 
171a Steele Sped. No* 43a f» 7 They can only gain a 
secondary and derivative kind of Fame. s8sy Bemthaj* 
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Part. Rtf. Cateck,{ 1818) x8 The distinction between a self* 
formed and a derivative judgment. 1866 Argyll Reign 
Law it (ed. 4) 64 The secondary or derivative senses of tne 
word have supplanted the primary signification. < 1883 Syd. 
Sec. Lex., Derivative circulation, term applied to the 
direct communication which exists between arteries and 
veins in some parts of the body, so that all the blood does 
not necessarily pass through the capillaries of these parts, 
b. Deriving authority, etc. from another. 

1845 Stephen Laws Eng. I. The courts of the arch- 
bishops and bishops and their derivative officers. 

C. Gram. Formed flora another word ; not 
primitive. 

sgap Palsgr. 79 The pronownes derivatyves have thic 
academes, 18*4 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 55 
A derivative word is that which may be reduced to another 
word in English of greater simplicity. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics ([i860) 1 . 18 To have a distinction in the primitive 
and not in the derivative word is always confusing, 
d. Law . (See quota.) 

179* Chipman Atner. Law Rep. (1871) 21 The title of S. 
being void, the subsequent or derivative titles must likewise 
be void. x8a8 Wharton Law Lex., Derivative Convey- 
ances, secondary deeds which presuppose some other con- 
veyance primary or precedent, and only serve to enlarge, 
confirm, alter, restrain, restore, or transfer the interest 
granted by such original conveyance. They are releases, 
confirmations, surrenders, assignments, atul defeasance*. 
1871 Markby Elem. Law f 350 Derivative possession is the 
possession which one j>erson has of the property of another. 
189a Law Times XCIII. 458/2 The plaintiff" was a deriva- 
tive mortgagee, being a mortgagee ol one A. E. P — — , who 
was a mortgagee of the defendant. 

3 . Of or pertaining to a theory of derivation ; 
derivational. 

..871 Darwin Desc. Man l. iii. 97 Philosophers of the deriva- 
tive school of morals formerly assumed tnat the foundation 
of morality lay in a form of selfishness*, but more recently 
in the ‘ Greatest Happiness ’ principle. 

B. sb. 

1 . A thing of derived character ; a thing flow- 
ing, proceeding, or originating from another. 

Nashe Christ's T. 81 h, The third dcriuatiue of 
Delicacie, is sloth. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. ill. ii. 45 Honor, 
'Tis a deriuatiue from me to mine, And onely that I stand 
for. 16*5 Darcie Annates P vb, Vnskilfulnes.se and her 
deriuatiuesJDoubt and Falsity. *«? Sir T. Herbert 'Trav. 
(1677) 103 The Arabick . . llowbcit, ’tis no original, but 
a derivative from the Hebrew. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 
52 Subordinate daemons, which they supposed to be emana- 
tions and derivatives from their chief Deity. 1865 Mosley 
Mirac. v. 98 Testimony is thus reduced to a mere derivative 
of experience. 

2 . Gram. A word derived from another by some 
process of word-formation ; any word which ib not 
a primitive word or root. 

1530 Palsgr. 74 Of pronownes some be primitives, some 
be derivatives. x6xa Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxi. (1627) 247 
Some marke would be given under every derivative in eacn 
roote. . a 16 37 B. Junson Rug. Gram. Wks. (Rtldg.) 768/2 
In derivatives, or compounds of the sharp e . . ns agreeing, 
of agree. 1755 Johnson Prtf. to Diet. § 20 The derivatives 
1 have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy some- 
times needless. 186s Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 2 The use 
of a Greek derivative gives notice that you are scientific. 
1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi ii. (1870) 55 When we turn 
from Argos to its derivative Argeioi wc find letc.]. 

3 . Math. A function derived from another ; spec. 
a differential coefficient. 

1874 Jeake Arith. (1696)4156 Derivatives of the third Sort 
..are next to be exhibited 1816 Cayley H'ks. I. 95 The 
derivative of any number of the derivatives of one or moie 
functions . . is itself a derivative of the original functions. 
1881 Maxwell Rlectr. Magn. 1 . 8 The first derivatives of 
a continuous function may be discontinuous. 

4 . Mus, a. A chord derived from a fundamental 
chord, esp. by inversion, b. 1 The actual or sup- 
posed root or generator, from the harmonics of 
which a chord is derived ' (Stainer & Barrett Du t. 
Mus. Terms)* 


x8»8 Webster, Derivative . .In music, a chord not funda- 
mental. 1871 Banister Music xi. (1877) 45 These chords, 
with their mutations or inflexions, their inversions and 
their derivatives, .are all the chords used in music. 

5 . Chem. A compound obtained from another, 
c.g. by partial replacement. 

*8$3~7* Watts Diet . Chem. I. 46 Amic acids . . can dc- 
compose either as hydrates (derivatives of water*, or as 
amides (derivatives of ammonia). 1869 Phillips Vesuvius 
v. 15a Ferric oxide has been of late regarded as a derivative 
from ferric chloride. x88o Act. 43-4 Viet . c. 24 § 130 The 
use of methylated spirits, or any derivative thereof? in the 
preparation of. .chloroform. 

8 . Med. A method or agent that produces De- 
rivation (q.v., 1 c). 

*843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 78 He had .. found It useful as 
a derivative, removing, when worn on the head, obstinate 
chronic ophthalmia. t x858 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. 111. 
11. 1x70 External derivatives and exutories have been ad- 
vised for phthisis. 

DorWatively, *<&>■ (?• pwc. + -ly *.] in 

a derivative manner ; by derivation. 

C 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon | 143 (x8xo) 162 Derivatively 
from him is this game. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (185a) If. 
25a Fundamentals are of two sorts ; those essentially such. . 
and those derivatively fundamentals. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave 
Merck, s Friar Ded. (1844) 13 Thence it was acquired, 
cither primarily or derivatively, by the Chinese. 

B*ri*Vativ«a«M. ran. [f. aa prec. + -NUB.] 
The itate or qnality of being derivative. 

1868 Wilkins Real Char. it. 1 8 4. 35 Transcendental 
Relations of Quality at large . . Denvativcness. 1847 in 
Craig. 


t Derivator. Obs. rare- 1 , [agent-n. from L. 
dhivdre to Dkkive.] =Derivmr. 

j 1851 Gaule Majgastrom. 14 It may sound and signifie well, 
or ill ; as the dcn\ ator pleases to fancy, or labours to allude. 

I Derive (d/roi v), v. Forms: 5 dir-, di-, dy- 
ry ve, 5-6 deryve, 6 -ryfe. Ta. F. dJrivc-r (12th 
c. in Littrc-Pr., Sp. derivar , It. derivart), ad. J.. 

I dertvdre to lead or draw off (water or liquid), to 

J divert, derive (words), f. Dk- I. a + rivus brook, 

I stream of water. 

1 There arc 4 distinct verbs dlrivcr in French, One of 

1 these, diriver 2 , OF. desriver, to cause to overflow its l>anks. 
f. rive, L. tipa river-hank, possibly sometimes influenced 
earlier Eng. use (cf. senses 1 b and c). Diriver 3 to drift or 
drive, ax a ship, with wind 01 mrrent, to drift as a projectile 
(for earlier driver, from Eng. drive), has given Derivation v , 
Derivometer. biriver *, to unrivet, is not represented in 

j English.)] 

1 I. Transitive senses. 

1 1 . To conduct (a stream of water or other fluid) 

! from a source, reservoir, main stream, etc. to or 
into a channel, place, or destination ; to lead, 

| draw, convey down a course or through a channel. 
Obs . or arch. 

1 1483 Cath. Angl. 96 To dcryuc, deriuare. XJ330 Palsgr. 

1 sn/i, I deryve. or bringc one thynge out ofanothcr, as 
water is brought whan it is brought from the spring, je 
dcriue. 1X38 Lkland I tin. V. 02 The Pittes be so set abowte 
with Canales that the Sake Water is facily dcrivid to every 
M annex Howse^ *555 Waihe man Fardlt Radons Prcf. 10 
From them (springes) thei deriued into cities and Tounes, 
the pure freshe waters a greatc distaunce of. 1571 Dic.c.es 
Pantom. t. xvii. F, Ye may conclude that this water may be 
deriued thither. 1606 N. Baxter Man Created in Farr 

S. P. fas . / (1848) 238 And so through conduits, secretly 
contriu’d, Is blood to euerie humane part deriu’d. 163a 
Sanderson Serm. II. 24 Little trenches, whereby .. hus- 
bandmen used to derive water from some fountain or cistern 
to the several parts of their gardens. 1696 Br. Patrick 
Comm. E.xod. vii. (1697) 122 Water, derived by Pipes from 
the River into Cisterns. 1805 W. Saunders Min. IVaters 107 
Mineral springs. .Externally used, either by itnmerxing the 
whole body, or by deriving a sticam to some particular part. 

t b- with various constructions and adverbial extensions. 
1548 R. Huttkn Sum 0/ Dininitit Lviijb, Thy foun- 
tayncs shall be deriued, & the ryuurs shall runne into the 
streetes. 1594 2nd Rep. Dr. Faust us in Thoms Prose Rom . 
(1858) III. 334 Danuby is derived in two arms, which meet 
at length again in the same channel. 1633 Br. Hai l Hard 
Texts, N. T. 41 1 Cyrus .. drained the channell of Eu- 
phrates and derived the streames the other way. 1850 Fulle r 
Piseah iv. iii. 48 The pillar conducting them such by-ways, 
in levels or declivity of vales . . where the water had a con- 
veniency to be derived after them, a 17*3 Sir C. Wren in 
L. Philfimore Family ft Times (1881) App. iii. 343 They de- 
riv’d the River when it rose, all over the Flat of the Delta. 
x8oo E. Darwin Phytologia 417X0 some parts . . where rice 
is cultivated, they arc said not to derive tne water on it, till 
it is in flower. 

t c. reft. To flow (in, into , through channel**). 
(Chiefly Jig.) Obs. 

1604 Donne Serm. cxiii. IV. 576 From nil Eternity he de- 
rived himself into 3 Persons, a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 
iv. (1821)430 When God made the world, he did not .. lease 
it alone to subsist by itself . . but he derived himself through 
the whole creation, a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) 111 . 120 
The stream of her charity . . found other channels therein to 
derive itself. 

+ 2. To cause (water, etc.) to flow away; to 
draw off, carry off, divert the course of; spec, in 
Med., cf. Derivation i c. Obs. 

1598 Stow Surv. vii. (1603) 29 I mending to haue deriued 
the riuer of Thames . . to hauc flowed about it. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 544 To water them, or to dcriue & diuert water 
from them. Ibid. II. 469 To lade out the water that riseth 
vpon the workemen, for fcare it choke vp the pits ; for to 
preuent which inconuenientc, they dcriue it by other drains. 
1656 Ridgley Pract. Physic k 17 The matter must l»e de- 
rived and voided from the head. 169a Ray Dissol. World 
iii. (1732) 37 Water the which to derive and rid away. 1771 

T. Percival Ess. Med. Exfer. (1777) I. 220 They derive 
the febrile matter from the brain, ana assist, .the other dis- 
charges. 

to. To carry, lead, extend fa watercourse, 
canal, or channel of any kind). Oos. 

c 1334 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist . (Camden 1844) II. 20 After- 
ward? deriving a trenche from fort to fort, he environed the 
towne, and . . beganne to annoy the same. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa n. 113 So soone as the said water-conduct was 
derived unto the towne, he caused it to be divided, and 
sent into sundry places. i6ai Bingham Xenophon 16 Media, 
where the Channels begin, that are deriued out of the Riuer 
Tygris. 1777 Watson Philip II (1793) II. xm. 133 From 
this stream, .an infinity of canals are derived. 

f b. To extend by branches or ramifications ; to 
divide bv branching, lit. and fig. 

c 1397 Harington in Nugm Antiy, (1804) I. 188 It may be 
derived into three kyndes. a 1831 Donne Serm. c. IV. 32a 
Rooted in some one beloved Sin but derived into infinite 
branches of temptation. 1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
in. xxv. 174 At the other end, by two branches (it) dcriveth 
jt selfe into the Lunges. 2877 Hals Prim. Qrig. Man. 1. 
ii. 65 Other ramifications or this nervus intercostalis are 
derived into the Chest and Diaphragma . (Cf. 1780 in 4.] 
f 4 . transf. and Jig. To convey from one (treated 
as a source) to another, as by transmission, aescent, 
etc. ; to transmit, impart, communicate, pass on, 
hand on. Const, to, into, unto, rarely upon the 
recipient. Obs. or arch, {rare after 1750). 

xgM Pilgr. Perf. fW. de W. 1531) ea6 This power, of 
byndyng & losyngc of synne, is denuyed from the apostles 
to y* mynystres of Christcs phirche, 1547 Hooper Declar. 


Christ h Wks, (Parker Soc.) 13 The sin of Adam . . was de- 
rived into all nU posterity. 1384 Brief L xam. B iv, The 
maner of prophesying . . was deryued out of the Sinngoges, 
into our Churches. 1391 Bilron Govt. Cheat's Ch. 6 From 
him God lineally derived it unto Abraham. 1607 Derek* 
Hist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 HI. 83, I will Dcriue the 
Crowne vnto your Daughters head. 2647 Ciamendon 
Hist. Red. v. (170a) I. 549 His Name would be derived to 
Posterity, as the Preserver of his Country. 1651-a Jkk 
Taylor Serm. for Year Ep. Ded., That this Book is derived 
upon your Lordship almost in the nature of a legacy from 
her. a x88x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 208 Parents . . rich 
enough to derive unto him the hereditary infirmity of the 
gout. i68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 124 Jesti* . . 
when he ascended . . derived that divine Spirit upon hix 
Apostles. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxxii. (1700) 356 The High- 
Priest . . was to marry, and he derived to lus descend® nth 
that Sacred Office. 1780 Law Sfir. Prayer 1. 38 The life 
of the vine must be really derived into the branches. 1833 
Paul Antto. Greece 1. 11. xl. | 2 A festival first instituted at 
Athens, and from thence derived to the rest of the Ionian**. 
1848 Hampden Bampt, I.ect. (ed. 3) 184 The definition of 
Predestination, as given in the Scholastic writers, and from 
them derived to modern 1 heologv. 

+ b. To hand down {esp. uy descent \ Obs. 

1381 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 86 What their fathers . . 
Have with great fame derived down to them, a 1846 J. 
Gregory Terrestrial Globe 268 The Turkish Histories 
arc not so completely derived down to uh as to Describe the 
Territories by Longitude or Latitude. 1681-6 I. Scott Chr. 
Life{ *747) III- 40a Another evident Instance of the Apostle** 
deriving down their Apostolick Authority. x8a8 Soutiiey 
in O. Rev. XXXVII. 208 *1 he hatred of popery . . which has 
. . Been derived down from father to son. 

t o. reft. To past by descent or tranamisiion. 

1597 Shake, a Hen. IV, iv. v. 43 This Impcriall Crowne, 
Whicn (as immediate from thy Place and Blood) Deriues it 
selfe to me. 1834 tr. Sc udery s Curia Pol. 126 Which Con- 
ditions did not (with his succession* derive themselves on 
me. x6s$F uller Ch. Hist. vii. i. | 35 The Womens dis- 
cords derived themselves into their husbands hearts. 1678 
J. Phillips Tavernier's Trav., Persia v. iv 206 The 
jealousie of the Kings of Persia ; . derives itself to all his 
Subjects, who will not permit their women to he seen, 
t 5 . trans . To cause to come ; to draw, bring, 
turn, direct ; to bring down. Obs. 

a. Const, to, unto, into. 

f 133a tr. Pol. Verg., Eng. Hist. (Camden 1846) I. 102 
Then Honorius, retaininge the Brittishe nrmie, did agamc 
derive and iraine the Ilande to the empire. x6oi Shaks. 
Alt's Well v. iii, 265 Things which would deriuc me ill 
will to xpeakc of. 16x3 — Hen. VIII 11. iv. 3a What 
Friend of mine That had to him dcriu a your Anger, did 
1 Continue in my Likina;. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. 
(1702) I. 270 Men .. looked upon him, an one, who could 
derive the King's Pleasure to them. ( 1878 Hobbes Decant. 
vii. 75 The force of the Sun beams is derived almost to a 
point by a Burning-glass. 177a Fletcher Appeal Wks. 
1795 I. 76 Those who derive putrefaction into their bones, 
for the momentary gratification of a shameful appetite. 1774 
T. Jefferson Autobiog. App. Wks. 1859 1 . 144 To undergo 
the great inconvenience that will be derived to them from 
stopping all imports whatever from Great Britain. 

D. Const, on, upon. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi ; (1612) 852 Hereby he 
deriued vpon his enemy all the enuie of tne people. 1671 
I. Davies Sibyl/s 11. ii. 87 The first Persecution was raised 
by Nero, to derive upon the innocent Christians the Indig 
nation of the Romanes. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 65 
Such Apostncy derives a double Dishonour upon Religion. 
1741 Riciiaudhon Pamela (1824) I. Jx, 245 Such an example, 
as will derive upon you the ill-will and censure of other 
ladies. 1808 W.Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXV I. 224 They 
would derive on themselves a solid glory. 

8. To draw, fetch, get, gain, obtain (a thing from 
a source). Const, from, rarely + out of 

1361 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione' s Courtyer O577) E v 1 », 
Deriuing them [newe wordes) featly from tne Latins, as 
v« Latins, in old time, deriued from the Grecians. 15S1 
Pettie Guaxso s C tv. Conv. Pref. (1586) A vij, If one 
chance to derive anie word from the Latinc, which is insolent 
to their cares . . they forthwith make a jest at it. and terme 
it an Inkhome terme. 1506 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. ix. 42 
O that estates, degrees, and offices, Were not deriu’d cor- 
ruptly. 1398 B. Jonbon Ev. Man. in Hum. 11. v, Honour- 
able worship, let me deriue a small piece of siluer from you. 
1683 Sir T. Herbert Trav . (1677) 140 The Romans .. led 
Horses in honour of the Sun, a custome derived from the 
Persians. 1887 Milton P. L. ix. 837 Sciential sap, deriv’d 
From Nectar, drink of Gods. 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. 
(1841) 234 If &11 minds have them (their ideas] derived, they 
must be derived from something, which U itself not mind. 
1781 Gibbon Ded. 4 F. II. 32 The power of the praefect 
of Italy was not confined to tne country from whence he de- 
rived hi* title, xtaa B. Cornwall Mite. Poems, Headland 
Bay Panama, And Cheops hath derived eternal fame Be- 
cause he made his tomb a place of pride. 1838 F roupk Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. iii. 2 ig The archbishop . . derived no personal 
advantage from his courts. 1878 Huxley Phytiogr, 181 The 
solid matter derived from the waste of the land. 

b- Const, with from and to. rare. 

1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 204 A king, from the weak- 
ness of whose title they might derive power to themselves. 
1763 Pa ley Mor. Philos. (1818) II. 4°4 The chief advan- 
tage which can be derived to population from the inter- 
ference of law. 1844 Lingard A nglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. v. 
191 From his labours, the most valuable benefits were derived 
to his countiymen. 

o. To derive (ancestry, origin, pedigree, etc.) ; 
also refi. 

tgpQ H. Buttes Dpets drie Dinner B viij, For Malum (an 
apple) deri vet h his line of Ancestry from tne Greeke Melon, 
or great antiquity. 161 1 Drayton Poly-olb. xi. Notes 
183 Prester^ John, sometimes deriuing himselfe very neere 
from the lolnes of Salomon. 1834 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
to The Mountaine* of the Moone . . whence seven-mouthed 
Nyle, derives his Origen. x86e Evelyn Chalcogr. 1 1 Sculp- 
ture may derive its Pedcgrec from the infancy of the World. 
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d. also/, or intr. 

163a Quarlkh Div. I* atutcs Ded , That like the painful 
lice, 1 may derive From sundry Flow’r* to store my stlender 
Hive. 1649 in Def Rights Univ . Oxford (1690) 25 Erected 
by the city and those who derive from their title. 1796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld. \Vks>. VIII. 39 The grantee whom 
he derives from. 

©. them. To obtain (a compound) from another, 
as by partial replacement. 

1868 Watts Diet. Chern. V. 554 This compound, derived 
from cthylsulphurous acid by substitution of Cl for HO.^ 

7. To obtain by some process of reasoning, in- 
ference or deduction ; to gather, deduce. 

1309 Hawk* Past. Pleas. 75 Loke what ye saye: loko it 
Imj deryfyde Frome perfyt reason well exetnplyfyde. 16*4 
N Db Lawne Du Moulin ' s l.ogih 89 Rule* to live well, 
derived from nature. 1690 Locke Hum . Umi. 11. xiv. § 4 
Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflections on 
the train of the ideas they observe to succeed one another 
in their own understandings 175a Johnson Rambler No. 
203 P 7 In age, we derive little from retrospect but hopeless 
sorrow. ^ 1874 Gkhfn Short Hist. vii. $ 7. 426 It is difficult 
. .to derive any knowledge of Shakspcrc’s inner history from 
the Sonnets. 1873 JowKiT/ > /a/^(ed. 2) IV. 269 The higher 
truths of philosophy and religion . . are derived from ex- 
perience. 

8. ref. To arise, spring, come from something 
as its source ; to take its origin from . 

1661 SmuNt.Fi.. Orig Sacr . it. ii. 0 9 Sent from whom he 
derived himself, was one of the persons who escaped it in 
the Ark. 1665 Sir T. Hkkiikki 7 rav. (1677) 127 Shcra/ thrn 
probably derives it self from Slicrah, wliuh in the Persian 
longue signifies a Grape. 1690 Lot ki: Hum. Umt. 11. i. § / 
Experience ; in that all our Knowledge is founded, and from 
that it ultimately del ives itself. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Am . Hid. 
(1827) I. T15 Hern e comedy derives itself. 1833 LambAYm 
S er. u.xxi (18651 4(14 If the abstinence from evil., is to 
derive itself from no higher principle. 

9. passive. To be drawn or descended ; to take 
its origin or source ; to spring, come from (rarely 
f of f out of). 

e 1386 Chaucer Nnt.'s T. «t8o (EUesm. & Camb. MSS ) 
Conucrtynge al vn to his propto wellc fTrom which it is 
dirryueef sooth to telle. 1330 Palsgh. 513/1 Hislynngeis 
deryved out of the house of Melysyn. 1610 Guili.im 
Heraldry u. vi. (1611)58 A Couple-close is a suboidinatc 
charge dcriued from a chcuron. 1701 Dk Fok Free-born 
Eng. 11 A Race uncertain and uneven, Deriv'd from all the 
Nations under Heav'n. 1737 Wiiiston Josephus' Antuj 
xiu. xiti. 9 5 They also rcvilcclhim. as derived from a captive. 
189a Cardin* r .student's Hist. Eng. 6 No European popu- 
latton now existing which is not derived from many races. 

b. spec . Of a word : To arise or be formed by 
some process of word-formation from (some more 
primitive or earlier word). 

*367 Mafi.kt Cr. Forest 60 A rundo , sayth he 1 is deriued out 
of the Adiectiue Arid urn , for that it so spedtly dricth and 
withereth. 1396 Spenser State Irel. wkx. (Globe) 61(7/2 
Stirrops. .being derived of the old English woord sty, which 
in, to gett up. 1676 Port Royal Art of Speaking 1 1 From 
one single Word many others are derived, as in obvious in 
the Dictionaries of such Languages as we know. 1751 
Wkhley Whs. (1872) XIV. 48 A Participle is an Adjective 
derived of a Verb. 1791 Gentl. Mag. 77/1 The word 
Tontine is only a cant word, derived from the name of an 
Italian projector. 1881 Skeat Etym . Out. 150/a From this 
O.F. dars is also derived the Breton dars, a dace. 

10 . (tans. To trace or show the derivation, 
origin, or pedigree of; to show (a thing) to pro- 
ceed, issue, or come from ; to trace the origination of 
(anything) from its source; also, more loosely, to 
declare, assert, or state a thing to be derived from. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 4 Some derive the originalt 
of this Count Hetirie from Hungarie, others from Aragon, 
and from other places. 1604 Meeting of (i alltin t s 4 Bastard 
..Thou knowest I can deriuc thee. 1846 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Rp. vi. ix, 321 The observations of Albuquerque, .de- 
rive thix rednesxe from the colour of thte sand and argillous 
earth at the bottome. 166s Stillingkl. Orig. bacr. m. iv. 

9 13 Prometheus (from whom the Greeks derived themselves'. 
1683 Brit. Spec. 18 From whence Sir Edward Cook derives 
the Ioaw of England at thU day for burning those Women 
who kill their Husbands. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvit. 
vii, An action which malice itself could not have derived 
from an evil motive. 1874 Dawson Nature 4 Bible 20a 
These men derive all religion from myths. 

b. sfec. To trace the origin of (a word) from 
(+ to) its etymological source ; to establish or show 
the derivation ol ; also, less correctly, to offer a 
conjectural derivation for (a word). 

1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 186 Africa. . Festus 
saitn it came of the qualitie of th* Acre . . deriving it of 
kij. as who should say, that is, without horrour 

of cofdenes. x68o H. Dodwkll Two Lett. Advice (1691) 
207 This, .way of deriving unknown words to their primi- 
tive Originals. 1735 Johnson Pref. to Diet. 9 35 That 
etymologist, .who can seriously derive dream from dranut, 
because life is a drama t and a drama is a dream. 1851 
Trench Stud. IVords vii. (ed. 13) 264 He derive* the name 
of the peacock from the peak or tuft of pointed feathers on 
its M. 1884 N. $Q. 6th Ser. IX. 307, I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could help me in deriving the 
name of the village of Allonby, in Cumberland. 

11. Intransitive senses (arising out of reflexive 
uses in I.). 

11- To flow, spring, issue, emanate, come, arise, 
originate, have it9 derivation fronts rarely out of 
(a source). 

<•1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 3148 (Ellcsm, MS.) Wei may 
men knowe but it be a fool That euery part dirryuetn 
from his ho©!, 1634-3 13 re reton Trav. (1844' 65 A mighty 
revenue derives out of the excise paid for beer and 
wine. 1649 Bounds Publ . Obed. (1650) 17 We all derive 


from him. 1684 Slander beg Rediv . i. 3 To understand 
the Family he derives from. *706 Db Fok Jure Dtv. v. 11 
The Right to rule derives from those that gave, And no 
Men can convey inor<* Power than that they have. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. u Happiness^ which does not 
derive from any single source. 1802 bvo. Smith IPks. (1859) 

I. 54/a In the third (lass, nobility derives from the person, 
and not from the estate. 1850 Tennyson in Mem iv.j. 
.M, King! are t rinua II 74 There wax an authority not 
deriving from the Queen or the Parliament. 

12. To proceed, descend, pass on, come {to a 
receiver, receptacle, etc.). 

1339 Mokwyng Fronym. Prcf,, The study of this Art. .de- 
rived unto the Romuins and Grebes somewhat late. 1647 
Jfr. Tayiok Lib. Probh. xv. 21 2 If the Chinch meddles 
with them when they doc not derive into ill life. 1653 60 
j Sianlky Hist. Philos. I. 1. 1 Thales.. Who first intioduc’d 
( Naturall and Mathematicall Learning into Giccce, from 
I whence it derived into us. 1768 l Pom an of Honor III. 130 
1 All that is the most excellent, in our laws, derives to us 
| from those very, .savages. 1858 M. Pati ison Iss. (i88w)H. 

1 »6 Puritanism, derives to this country directly from Gcnt\a. 

i 13. Of a word : To originate, come as a derivative 
{from its root or primitive). 

1794 Mrs. Pio/zi Synon. I. 90 Indignant meantime de- 
rives from a higher stock. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 

II. 632 Upholsterer is declared against as a corruption. 
Whence docs it derive? 1866 J. B. Rose Png. hit. «y 
Georg. 154 The words Cornns and Encomium derive thence. 

llunce Deriving vbl. sb. 

1607 Hieron \Pks. I. 420 Whosocuer is a inan by the 
propagation of Adams nature, the same is also a stnnci by 
the deriuing ouer of his corruption. 1626 Bacon Sylva 9 176 
(R.) For our experiments aic oncly such as do ever ascend 
a degree to the deriving of causes and extracting of .monies 

Derived (dfrarvd), ///. a. [f. lJMUVK v. f 
-KD 1 .] Drawn, obtained, descended, or deduced 
from a source : see the verb. 

1500 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 90, I am my Loid, as well de- 
rm d as he, As well povwst. 1638 Hlywood l Pise Woman 
in. Wks. 1874 V. jij A gentleman, and well deriv'd. 1661 
Bosle Style of Script. (1675) 157 Words and phrases, whose 
pithyncss ami copiousness, notie in derived, languages can 
mail h. *668 W11 kins Real C har, 353 Drrived Adverbs me 
capable of Inflexion by degrees of Comparison. 1881 Nature 
No. 615, 352 The derivecl albumins noted as acid-albumins. 

b. Derived function ; Math .) : a differential co- 
efficient (sec Coefficient 2 c). 

1873 B. Williamson Dijf. Cole. (cd. 2) i. § 6 note, The 
method of derived functions was introduced by Lagrange. 

0. Derived circuit , tut rent {Elect ri) : a circuit 
or current in part of which a second conductor is 
introduced so as to produce a derivation ; a shunt ; 
so derived conductor. 

188a Syd. Soe. Lex. s. v. Current , Derived current , the 
current obtained in a circuit made by the addition of a 
second coudut ting wire. 1893 Munro <V Jamieson's Po< hi t 
Bk. Elect r. Form. (cd. 0) (Currents and Derived Cm nits) 
A curicnt splits among derived circuits in proportion to their 
conductivities. 

Derivedly (d/rorvodli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a derived way, by derivation. 

x6ai Arciiboi.d Beauty Holiness 8 Men are holy derivedly, 
and by paiticipation from God. a 164s Bp. Mountagu Ait s 
.y Mon. (1642) 54 By nature, derivedly from Adam. 

t DerWement. Obs. rare. [f. Deki\ k v. ♦- 
-MKNT.l The fact of deriving ; derivation ; com r. 
that which is derived. 

1393 Bii.son Girvt. Christ's Ch. Prcf. 6 Much lose anie 
deriuement from them. 1654 W. Mountaguf Devout Ess. 
11. iv. § 4. 77, I offer these clcrivements from these subjects, 
to raise our affections upward. 

Deriver (d/rorvai). [f. Derive v. - eh 1 .] One 
that derives. 

1613 T. Mii.i.fs Treos. Anc. Mod. Times 21/3 The 
Children that come from Parents of such rich perfection., 
must needs resemble their first Derivers. 1653 Ashwell 
Tides Apost . J97 Such a Conveyance will argue the 
Church only for the Derivcr not the Originnll Composer of 
the Creed, a 1716 South Serm. II. vi. <R.), Not only 
a partner of other men’s sins, but also u deriver of the whole 
entire guilt of them to himself. 

t Derivo meter. Obs. [a. F. dcrivomHre , f. 
derivcr to drift (see Derivation -) + -(o)mktkr.] 
An instrument invented to show a ship’s lcc-way. 

184a Mech . Mag. XXXVII. 84 Another invention of M. 
Clement’s, which he call* a Derivomcter, is an instrument 
to ascertain a ship’s leeway. . When at anchor, the instrument 
will show clearly the direction of the currents. 

Derk(e, -ly, etc., obs. fT. Dark, -ly, etc. 
Derling, -lyng, obs. forms of Darltno. 

Derm (d5jm). Anat . [mod. f. Gr. Mpjta skin : 
cf. F. dertne (16 11 Cotgr.), mod.L. derma (Pare 
The layer of tissue (chiefly connective 
tissue) lying beneath the epidermis, and forming 
the general integument of the organs ; the true 
skin or corium. 

*833-6X000 Cytl. Anat. I. 589/2 The derm or corium.. 
which, .protects all the other parts of the skin. *86x Hulme 
tr. Afoguin-Tandon 11. vi. i. 317 The vesicle is beneath the 
derm or cutis. 1880 Oku & Sew ki l in Med. Chirurg. Trans . 
LXIII. 4 Projections of the derm into the epidermis, having 
the appearance of distorted papillx. 

b. Comb, dcrm-skclcton : see Deemoskeleton. 

II Derma (d5\im&). Anat. [mod.L. : see prec.] 

« prec, 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., i 
The derma consist of two part* ; tne corpus retlculore, and 
papllls pyramidalcs, 1846 Patterson ZooL 4) The word 
1 derma ’, a coat or covering. 1873 H. Walton DU. Eye 137 j 


A little tilough or core of mortified cutaneous tissue, a portion 
of the substance of the dcrmA. 

Derm&d (tbimad), adv. [f. Gr. flcpfta skin -f 
-ad suffix applied in the sense ‘ toward*, 4 -ward *.] 
Toward the skin or outer integument. 

1803 in Dr. J Barclay New Anatomical Nomenel. 
1851-60 Maynr Expos . Le r., Dermad . . towards the skin. 
1882 Syd. Soc . Lex,, Dermad ’, an adverbial term applied 
by I)r. Barclay to signify toward* the Dermal aspect . 

Dermaheemal, bad form of Dermo-. 

Dermal (da iniaP, a. [f. Deem, Derma + -al. 
(Not on Gr. analogies : the Gr. adj. is bfpfAarucbt.)] 

1. Anal. Pertaining to the skin or outer integu- 
ment in general ; cutaneous. Rarely in restricted 
sense. Pertaining to the derma or true skin, as 
opposed to epidermal. 

Dermal muscle , a cutaneous or subcutaneous muscle, one 
attached to or acting upon the skin : dermal skeleton = 
Dermo-skkleton. 

**> 3 in Dk. J. Barclay New Anatomical Nomenel. 
1828 in Webster. 1841 G. Pilchek in Dufton Deafness it 
The dermal membrane of the meatus auditorius. 1861 J. K. 
Gkkenf Man. Anim. Kingd. % Coelent. 136 An inner or dermal 
layer in immediate contact with the muscular substance. 
1871 Darwin Emotions iv. 05 Hairs, feathers, and other 
dermal appemluges, 1875 H. C. Wood 7 he rap. (1879) 164 
Producing intense dctmal irritation. 1878 Bell tr. Gegeu - 
baur's Comp. Aunt. 493 The dermal muscles are of great 
functional importance in the Ophidii, as they produce a 
movement of the scales, which lb of use in locomotion. 
Ibid,, The dermal musculature is more highly developed 
in the Mammalia. 

2. Hot. Of or belonging to the epidermis, epi- 
dermal. 

1874 Cookl fungi 19 The dermal membrane, or outer 
skin. 1884 Howi'U & Stoir De Bary's Phaner. 135 Bodies 
of a nature similar to the seuctions of the dermal glands., 
such as mucilage, and gum, resin, ethereal oils. 

DermaTgia. Path . =» Dkkmat alu i a . 

184* Bkai 1 HWAi i e Retrospect Med. V. 104 Dermalgia of 
the skin of the pelvis, i860 A. Flint Princ . Med. (1800)803 
Neuralgia, limited to the skin, .has been called dermalgia. 
t Derma*logy. Obs. = Dkrmatolog y. 

1819 111 Pantologia. 

Dermaneural, bad form of Dermo-. 

II Dermaptera (dajmee-ptcra), sb. pi. Enlom. 
[mod. f. Gr. tiipp a skin, hide, leather + inspbv 
wing; in mod.F. dermaptire ; cf. Gr. dtppdnrrtpos 
having membranous wings.] 

An order of orthopterous insects, comprising the 
Earwigs. Hence D«rma'pteran a. } belonging to 
the Dermaptera ; sb. one of the Dermaptera ; Der- 
ma 4 pt*rons a belonging to the Dermaptera. 

1835 Kirby Hob <y lust, Anim. II. xx. 3i8The Dermaptera 
(Earwigs) have two elytra and two wings of membrane 
folded longitudinally. 1830 Westwood Mod. Cla\s(f. 
Insects 406 Raised them to the rank of a distinct order to 
which the name of Dennapteia was misapplied. 

De rmat-, de rmato-, combining stem of Gr. 
bipnar- skin, hide, leather (e.g. Gr. btpfiaro- 
(f>6pot clothed in skins) entering into numerous 
technical terms, as ||D«rm»ta*Xgia Path., neuralgia 
or pain of the skin. De rmatln A/in. f a variety 
of hydrophite, forming an oli vc-grccn crust on 
serpentine (1832 Shepherd Alin. 214). Darm&tlne 
(do’Jmatin), a. [Gr. titpphnvo? of skin, leathern], 
Dermatic (Craig 1 847). Drrmatine sb. f name 
of an artificial substitute for leather, gutta-percha, 
etc. || D«rmatl’ti*, inflammation of the skin. 
D«rmatobra nchia: see Dermo-. D* rmatogen 
Pot. [-oen i], the primordial cellular layer in the 
embryo plant, from which the epidermis is deve- 
loped. Dermato’graphy [-oraphy], description 
of the skin. De rmatol Chcm. (see quot.). Der- 
matology [-loot], the branch of science which 
tieats of the skin, its nature, qualities, diseases, 
etc. ; hence Dormatolo-gloala., Dermatologist. 

|| Dermato *ly ala [Avatr loosening], a relaxed and 
peudulous condition of the skin m the face, abdo- 
men, etc. || Dermatomyoo’ala fungus 4- 

-08I8], skin-disease caused by a vegetable parasite, 
such as ringworm. || Dermatono ais [v6gos 
disease], skin-disease. De rmatopatho logy, the 
pathology of the skin, the subject of skin-diseases. 
Dermato pathy [1 rdOos suffering, affection], cuta- 
neous or skin-disease {Syd. Soc. Lex .). Dt’rma* 
tophona [<pwvTj voice], * a kind of flexible stetho- 
scope, the two extremities of which are covered by 
a tight membrane of thin india-rubber * {Syd. Soc . 
Lex.). Dermato'phony, the use of the dermato- 
phone applied to the surface of the living body ; 
the observation of the sounds thus heard. Dainaa- 
tophyta « Dkrmo-(/,4>/s). Da rmatoplaaty 
[wKaordt moulded, formed], ‘ the remedying of skin 
defect# by a plastic operation* {Syd. Soc . Lex.). 
Darmato ptara - Dermaptera. Drrmatopay, 

‘ skin vision *, sensitiveness of the animal skin to 
light. Darmato*ptlo a . ZooL [6wruc6t t of or for 
sight], having the skin sensitive to light, having 
* skin vision . || Derma torr bora [fiola flow], a 

morbidly increased secretion from the skin. || Dtv- 
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matoaolsroaia [<r*A///*w<r it hardening], hardening 
or induration of the akin ; sclcrodermia. || D#r- 
matoaia [-osi«], the formation of bony plates or 
scales in trie skin ; also a skin-disease (Syd. Soc. 
Lex,). Dermato-akeleton = Dkrmo -{skeleton). 
Darmatotomy = I )kiimo -(Jomy). || Dermatoaoa 
KQov animal], animal parasites of the skin ; hence 
|| DermatosoOno’ftla, skin-disease caused by animal 
parasites. 

1851-60 Maynk Expos. Lex Dermatalgia. .neuralgia of 
the akin; pain of the skin; dermatalgy. 1876 Humming 
Dis. Skin 510 Dermatalgia is an affection characterized by 
pain having its seat solely in the, skin . . unattended by 
structural change. Ibid. 60 Dermatitis, resulting from con- 
tinued exposure to a high temperature. s88o Vinks SaihC 
Bot. 95a It is only in certain cases that the root -cap of 
Phanerogams is derived from the dermatogen. 1851-60 
Maynk Expos. Lex., Dermatowraphy, term for a description 
of the skin. 1803 Brit. Med. Jml. 1 Aor. 703/2 Dermatol 
is a yellow powder, insoluble in water ana odourless ; chemi- 
cally it is a subgallatc of bismuth. Ibid., Dermatol dusting 
powder, a preparation intended to serve as an appropriate 
application to moist or irritable conditions of the skin. 1891 
Tunes 14 Jan. 14/1 Read at the Dermatological Society in 
Paris. 18 61 Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 815 This eruption 
has .. been studied by a number of dermatologists. 1819 
Pantologia , Dermatology , a treatise on the skin. 1847 hi 
Craig. 1851-60 in Mayne. 1876 Duhrinc. Dis. Skin 80 
Dermatology, rightly viewed, is but a department of general 
medicine. I hid . 371 Dermatol yds consists of a moic or less 
circumscribed hypertrophy of tne cutaneous structures, .and 
a tendency to hang in folds. 1883 Nature 22 Feb. 309/2 
Experiments with regard to the ‘ skin-vision ’ of animals . . 
of tne earthworm, as representing the eyeless (or ‘derma- 
toptic ’) lower animals, and the Triton as representative of 
the higher (' ophthalmoptic ’) eyed animals. 1866 Faggk tr. 
f/ebras Dis. -S kin I. it. 3^ Dermatoses . . have long been 
divided, in reference to their etiology, into the symptomatic 
. .and into the idiopathic. 

Dermatic (dwmrc'tik), a. fad. Gr. Ztp pantc-os, 
f. Mppa( t- skin : see -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
skin ; dermal, cutaneous. 

1847 * n Craig. 1883 in Syd. Sor. Lex. 

Deraiatoid (doum&toid), a. rr. Gr. btppar- 
skin ; see -OID. Cf. Gr. Ztpyarwbr}s, contr. for 
♦SeppaTo-eity?.] Like or resembling skm, skin- 
like ; » Dermoid. 

1851-60 in Mayist Expot . Lex 1857 Dunglison Med. 
Lex. 288 Dermatoid . . that which is similar to the skin. 

II Dermesteg (dajme'stiz). Entom. [irreg. f. 
Gr. btppLa skin, leather + tadUiv to eat.] A genus 
of beetles (the type of the family Dcrmestidir), the 
larvae of which are very destructive to leather and 
other animal substances. Hence Dermratld a., 
belonging to the family Dermestidm ; sb. a member 
of this family; Derxnestoid a., resembling the 
genus Dermestes ; belonging to the Dermcstidx. 

180a Bingley Biog. (1813) III. m When touched, 

these insects counterfeit death; but they do not conti act 
their legs, in the manner of the Dermestes, and some other 
Beetles. 

Dermic (d 5 *jmik\ a. [mod. f. Derm or Gr. 
Zippa + -10 ; cf. F. dermique (Littrd) .] Of or re- 
lating to the skin ; dermatic, dermal. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 388 The dermic 
system becomes fully developed in all its parts. 1857 Dun- 
guson Med. Lex. 288 Dermic, .relating to the skin. 

|| Dormitf (daumis). Anat. [mod.L. deriv. of 
Gr. tip pa skin, on analogy of ImStppis epidermis .] 
The true skin ; « Derm. 

1830 R. Knox Bf clarets A nat. T42 The Derntis, Coriurn, 
or Cutis vera , is a fihro-cellular membrane, which forms the 
deeper and principal lamina of the skin, and of itself con- 
stitutes almost its whole thickness. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 172 The subjacent dermis appears of a rose colour. 

Dermi*tis ** dermatitis \ see Dermat-. 

Dermo-, repr. Gr. fappo-, shortened combining 
form of Zlppa, hippar^ skin, etc. (as in ZtpponTtpos 
having membranous wings), used in numerous 
modem formations, as Dermobranohia (ddinu?,- 
brse'qkift), -br&nohiata Zoo/. [Bhanchia ; in F., 
dertnobranches\ a group of molluscs, having ex- 
ternal gills in tne form of dorsal membranous tufts ; 
hence Dermobr&'nehlata a. Dermoga strlo a. 
[yaarrip belly, stomach], pertaining to the skin and 
stomach, as in the d. canals , pores, which open 
both into the alimentary cavity and on the skin. 
Dormo graphy -» Drrmatoqraphy. Dtrmo- 
bsemal (-hfmal) a . [Hasmal], pertaining to the 
skin of the haemal or ventral aspect of the body; 
applied by Owen to the ventral fin rays of fishes, 
in their relation to the harmal arch. D*rmohsrxnla, 
hyperemia or congestion of the skin. Darxnohu'- 
msral a. [Humeral], pertaining to the skin and 
humerus, as in the d. muscle by which in some 
animals the humerus is indirectly attached to the 
skin. Dtmology, Dirmomyoo iis : see Dkr- 
mato-. D«rmomvr scalar a., of skin and muscle. 
Dsrmoastrral 0. [Neural], pertaining to the skin 
of the neural or dorsal aspect of the body ; applied 
by Owen to the dorsal fin rays of fishes, in their 
relation to the neural arch. Dsrmo-o’ssscriui a. 
[Osbbous], of the nature of bone developed in the 


skin or integument, pertaining to a dermo-skeleton, 
exoskelctal ; so Osrmo-o'sslf^ v., to ossify der- 
mally, form a dermo-skeleton ; Dtrmo-ossllloa'- 
tion. Dermopathio, -opathy : see Dkrmato-. 
Darmophyta (q>vr 6 v plant \ a parasitic vegetable 
growth in the skin ; hence Darmopliy’tlo a. 

|| Dermo-ptara pi. Zool. [Gr. bfppbwrtpos, f. unpbv 
wing], a sub-order of Insectivora, containing the 
Galeopithecus or Flying Lemur of the Moluccas 
(from the extension of skin, which enables them to 
take dying leaps from tiee to tree). D«rmo > 
ptarous a., having membranous wings (or fins). 
Darmoptary gian a., having membranous fins. 
Darmorbynchous a. [pi/yxos snout, bill], having 
the bill covered by an epidermis, as in tne duck. 
Darmosclerlta [att \rjp 6 s hard], a mass of calca- 
reous or siliceous spicules in the outer layer of the 
tissue of some Actinozoa. Darmoska-leton, derm- 
skeleton, the external bony, shelly, crustaceous, or 
coriaceous integument of many invertebrates and 
some vertebrates (e.g. crabs, tortoises); the exo- 
skeleton ; hence BermoakeTetal a. Dermo- 
te neor, a tensor muscle of the skin. Bermo tomy 
[-r opta cutting], the anatomy or dissection of the 
skin. 

1878 Bfi 1. tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anal. 111 In the I'ori- 
fera. .The number of these potv-canals (dci mo-gastric pores , 
which have consequently a dermal and gastric orincc, is 
generally very great 1851-60 Maynk E.ipos. Lev. Dernw- 
grap/ty , Detmology, impiopcrly used for Drrmatography , 
Dermatology. 1835-6 1 'oim t yit. Anat. I. 171/2 Pores., 
which traverse dire< tly the dermo muscular envelope. 187B 
Bell tr. Gegenbanr's Comp. Anal. 36 Where the tcclorn is 
present, the integument, with the must les, forms a derino- 
inuscular tube. 1854 Owen Slel. Teeth (1855) 183 Both 
dcrmoneural and uermohxmal spines may present two 
structures. 1836-9 Todd C 'ycl.Anat. II. 880/1 The cxtcuor 
of the body becomes hardened . . and forms . the Dermo- 
skeleton. x8<4 Owen Skel. tf Teeth (i8ss) 181 The bones of 
the dermoskeleton . . which constitute the complev skull of 
osseous fishes. 

Dermoid (djumoid), a. [mod. f. Gr. Ztppa 
skin -f -oil); in mod.F. do moult. (Not on Gr. 
analogies : see Dkumatoid.)] Resembling or of 
the nature of skin. (Sometimes loosely , Of or be- 
longing to the skin, dermal.) 

Dennoid cyst , * a sebaceous cyst having a wall with struc- 
ture like that of the skin* (Syd. Soc. Lea . s. v. Cyst). 

z8i8 Chtvn. in Ann. Keg. 260 Those nations who have the 
dermoid system highly coloured. 187a Pearler Ovar. 
Tumours 35 In the case of dermoid cysts, the more common 
contents arc produced by the true skin, which constitutes a 
part or the whole of their internal surface. 1877 Burnett 
Ear 43 Ihc skin of the canal in extended over the drum- 
head, forming its dermoid or outer layer. 

Dermoi'dal, a. ff. prcc. + -al.] ^ prec. 

1818 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 458 The instantaneous pene- 
tration of the dermotdal system by the blood. 

t Darn, a . and sb. Obs. or arch. P orma : 1 derne, 
WS. dierne, dyrno, 2 s.w. dyrne, 2*7 derne, 
2 ^3> 7 dearno, 3 deorne, Ortn. deerne, 3-4 durne, 
4-9 dern, {dial. darn). [OE. derne, dierne , dyrne 
— OS, derni , OFris. dern, hidden, secret, obscure, 
OIIG. tarns lying hid :-*OTeut. *darnjo -.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . Of actions, etc. : Done or proceeding in 
secret or in the dark ; kept concealed ; hence, dark, 
of evil or deceitful nature. Obs. 

Beowu/f 4342 (Thorpe) Swa sccal mseg don, ncallcs inwit- 
net odrum bre^dan dyrnum rneftr. r897 K. /Eu red Gre - 
gory's Past . xui. 78 Dylaui 6a smyltnesise 8es domes bine 
^ewemme (oftAe) se dyrna [v. r. diema] ecfst, o66e to hiarcl 
irre. c 1220 Bestiary 00 Old in hise sinnes derne. c 1250 
Gen. 4 Ex. 1950 Vdas oor quiles gaf hem red, 6at was fulhlt 
of deme sped, c 1300 Beket 23 The Princes doubter . . lovede 
him in durne love. c 1386 C iiaucer Miller's T. 14 'Ibis 
clerk. .Of derne love he cowde and of solas, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 478 Dissyring full depdv in her derne hert. c 1460 
TcnvneUy Myst. (Surtees) 310 Now bese unlokyn many detn 
dede. [<1x643 W. Cartwright Ordinary v. iv. in Ha/I. 
Dodsl . XII. 31 1 [arch. 1 Hcnt him, for dern love,herit him.) 

+ b. Of persona : Secret in purpose or action ; 
reserved, close ; hence, underhand, sly, crafty. Obs. 

a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 490 (Gr.) Dyrne deofles boda wearp 
hine on wyrmes lie. c t*o< Lay. 1360^ Uortigeme )>e swike 
wes ful deme [1275 deornej. a 1300 Cursor M. 7234 (Colt.) 
Traitur dern and nriue theif. c 1286 Chaucer Millers T. 111 
Ye moste been ful deerne as in this can. c 1400 Destr. Ttoy 
13625 Dcruyst & deme, myn awne dere cosyn, I grauni |>e 
)>c gouemanse of g»“ c t c yl c * 

fa. Not made known, kept unrevealed or private ; | 
not divulged. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosb. Luke viii. 47 Da )*et wif jeseah hit 
him n*s dyrne, heo com forht. c xaoo Ormin 9236 Forr 1 
Crist wass 1 )>att time )et All unncuh & all da:rne. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 154 God his deme runes, & his heouenlichc 
priuite* scheawede his leoue freond. 1*1330 A stump. Virg. 
(BM. MS) 856 No man mai wite ne se What is pi derne 
priucte. 1-1380 Wyclih Whs. (1880) 353 Poule..hcrd derne 
wordes of God. 

t b. Of a person : Treated as a confidant ; en- 
trusted with hidden matter* ; privy. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6509 (Cott.) pis mo vacs was ful dern and 
dere To drighten . . He taght him tAbels of pe lai. 

+ O. Phr. To hold, keep (a thing) dern. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. cxviii fexix.) 19 Ne do bu me dyrne |n nc 
deoran Ik bod u. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit (Vetn. 450 


We dule for na euill deid, sa it Ik deine halditi. a 1575 
Hosv Merihand* dyd IVt/s betray 175 in Ha/ 1 . A\ P. P. 1 . 
204 , 1 pray the . . As thou art my trewe weddyd fere, In thy 
chaumher thou woldest kepe me dern. 

3 . Of places, etc. : Secret, not generally known, 
private, arch . 

Re&tvulf 4629 (Thorpe) Se gu8-scea8a hord eft gescent, 
dr> ht-t»clc dyrnne. a xooo Eleue 1081 1G1 .)t>a.l 5 u fundc, )>a 
6e in foldnn ncn deope bedolfen dierne hindon. r 1205 Lav. 
6750 pc king hin lette don in to ane derne [c IM5 deorne) 
Imre. < 1314 Guy l^'arttJ.(A.) 1989 On a dern stede he dede 
hem hide, a 1400-50 Alexander 4045 Darke in dennes vn- 
diie douncs & in derne holi*. X5I4 M. Acts Jas. IT 
(1814) 305 (Jain.) Gun pulder . . placcit . . within the voltis, 
laiche and darne paites and placets thairof. 1806 Forsyth 
Beaut us .S cott. J V. 360 Al l he south-east^ corner it* the 
darn, or private gate. 1814 Scott /Pktc xii, That Davie 
Gcllatly should meet them At the dern path.^ Ibid, xviti, 
'J'hcrc’s not a dern nook, or cove, or corn, in the whole 
< ountry, that he not acquainted with. 

4 . Of places: Serving well to conceal, as lying 
out of the way, datk, etc. ; hence, dark, sombre, 
solitaiy, wild, diear. arch. 

< t470 Hknmy Wallace iv, 430 Fast on to Tay hi* buschc- 
ment can he draw. In a dern woode thai stellit thaim full 
law. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Won. 242 Thai drank, and 
did away dule, vnder derne Lewis. 1608 Shaks. Per. lit. 
Prol. 15 By many a dern and painful perch Of Pericles the 
careful search. . Is made. x 6 ta Sufi ton (W.i. iii. xii. 1 . 740 
He searching Adventures blind Among these dcarn Woods 
nnd Rocks. *647 H. More Song of Soul 11. 11 1 in xii, Sing 
we to these wast hills, dern, deal, forlorn. 1674-91 Kay 
N. C. I Cords, Deafely , lonely, solitary, far fiom neighbors. 
Deam , signifies the same. 1812 Hogg Queen's I rake 96 
Mid wastes that dern and dreary Tic. 

5 . Dark, drear, dire. arch. 

1570 Levins Manip. 2!*/^ Deame, dims . 2613 W. Leigh 

Drutnme Devot. 35 The light of Ixrncl was put out for a 
time, Ouccne Fli/abeth died, a dcarne day to rhiglnnd, had 
it not bcene presently repayred with as cleare alight from 
Scotland. Joid. 3^ Prognostications of our dearne light. 
1650 B. Dtscolltminium 46 These derne, drecry, direful! 
da yes condunghill’d and uglified me into a durke dense 
luinpe. 1845 T. Cooper Purgat. Suicides (1877) »6 It was 
at rude excess Of all things dern and doleful, dark and dr«*ar. 
1856 Doufli. Eng. in Time War, Evening Dream, The 
awful twilight dern and dun. 

+ 0 . Deep, profound, intense, lit. a\\c\ fig. Obs. 

l 1400 Destr. Troy 3060 Hir chvn full choisc was the 
chckys bcncthe, With a dympull mil derne, dayntrf to xe. 

( 1500 Spir. Rented, in Halliw. Nu gw Poet. 64 My myddelle 
woundya they bene derne and depe, Tlier ys no plaster that 
persyth arygnt. 1594 Wants of Cyrus tN. ', Who, wounded 
with report of beauties pride, Unable to rcstraine his derne 
desire. 

B. sb. 1 1 - A hidden thing ; a secret. Obs. 
a xoooGnom. J Vw. 2(Gr.) Ncllc ic )>«• min dyrne j^caecxan. 
a 1300 E . E. Psalter 1 . 8 [li. 6) (MJitz.) Dome of |n windam 
hou opened unto me. a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xliii. 23 Go<l 
. knawis all [re dern in ourc hert. 

+ 2 . Secrecy, concealment, privacy. Chiefly in 
dern , in secret. Obs. 

a 1150 Owl Night. 608 Ich can nimen nr.us at berne, An 
ek at Chirche in pc d*-rne. a 1300 Cursor M. 2935 (Cott.) 
Sister, to \>c in dern i sai, pou scis |hs folk er all a-wal Ibid. 
2i2 r ,o (Cott.) Marc, men sais, it wrattc in dern. 1 1420 Avon*. 
Arth. Hi, I am comun here loe In derne for to play. 1508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Went. 9 , 1 drew in derne to the dyk to 
dirkin eftir myrthi*. 

f 3 . A secret place ; a place of concealment. 
a 1340 Hampoi.k Psalter xxx. 25 )>ou sail hide )>aim in dern 
of )>i face, c 1450 Hknryson Mor. Fab. 27 Unto ane derne 
for dread hee him addrest. c xaoo Leauet true Love (W. de 
W.), To a deme I me droughe Her wyll to knowe. 
f 4 . Darkness. Obs. 

xxoo-ao Dunbar Bat tat our Lady 3 Haile, stemc superne 
. . Lucerne in deme. 15. . Banna tyne / Vrwr/ (1770)98 (Jam.) 
My dule in dern, bot gif thow dill, Doutless bot droid 1 d6. 
Dern, a door-post ; see Durk. 

Dern, var. of Darn, vulgar j>erversion of Damn. 
1893 M*Cartiiy Red Diamonds I. 69 Ef it had been Noah 
1 shouldn’t have cared a dern. 

tDer&i dam, V. Obs . exc. dial. Also a-j 
dsDrnen, deorne. [OE .diernan, dyman, dernan 
« OS. derni an, OHG. tarnan , tarnen , MHG. 
temen to hide OTeut. +damjan, f. * darn jo-, OE. 
derne, Dern a .] 

1 1 . tram. To hide, conceal, keep secret. Obs. 
c 893 K. /Elprbd Orot. v. x, peh hie hit ter swi)»e him 
lietweonum diemden [later MS. dvmdon). c xooo AJlfric 
Gen. xlv. 1 Da ne mthte loseph nine leng dyrnan. xsog 
Lay. 7694 Alle hine gretten & neore grame danrnden [1175 
deorne). Ibid. 18549 Nibs he king noht swa wis . |wt imong 
his duxe)>e his hoht cu6e demen. c 1315 Shourham 79 And 
he onefede hym cristendom, No lenge he noldc hyt demy. 

2 . refl . To hide, conceal oneself, dial. 

j6oa in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. II. 428 'J he said George 
dam it him selff and his sorvandi* in ane out-hous. 1837 R. 
NicoLL Poems ( 1843) 1 18 We dern oursel’* down mang the 
fresh aiten strac. 1854 H. Miller Sch. \ Schm. x. (1858) 
21 1 He. escaped them by doming himself in a fox-earth. 

3 . intr. To seek concealment ; to hide. dial.. 

1584 Hudson Dm Bart os' Judith (161 1) 31 Their courage 

quailed and they began to dern. x6oo J. Melvill Diary 
(1843) 318 The enemies fled and darned. 18x3 Hogg 
Queen's Wake jg Ane nycht he damit in Maisnr's cot. 
*•47 J. Halliday Rustic Bard 361 We 've. .dem’a amang 
its green. 

1 4 . tram. To cause to hide, to run to earth. 

1584 Hudson Du Bartas' Judith 86 (Jam.) Holopheme, 
Who did a hundred famous princes deme. 1637 R. Monro 
Exped. Mack ay's Reg. it. 113 (Jam.) The cunning hunter. . 
giving one sweat after another, till he kill or deme, in 
putting the fox in the earth, and then booke him out. 
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Dern, obs. and dial, form of Darn v. 
t D#r M. adv . Oh. Also 1-3 diem®, 6 dern, 
7 dame. [OE. dernc, diertte , dynte ^ OS. darno , 
adv. from rfc/v/, etc. adj.] ' Dernly \ secretly. 

n isoo Moral Ode 77 in '/>/«. Coll. I lorn. 222 Ne hie hit 
no hwo dernc idon. c 1315 A*. W ///A /'. B, 697, I compast 

hem a kyndc c raftc & kende hit hem deme. c 1440 Bone 
Flor. 1958 They went forthe, so seyth the bokc, Prevely and 
derne. 1631 A. Chah.k Pilgr. <V Here mile 5, 1 drew me 
darne to the doore, some din to heare. 

t Derned, ///. a. Oh. or dial. Also darned, 
[f. Dkrn 7 ; .l Hidden, concealed ; secret, privy. 
1600 Gowrie s Cousgir. in Select. Hart. AJt'sc. (1793) 190 He 

f mvatly. .took the fellow, and band htin in a privic derned 
louse, and, after lokking many durre* vppon nim, left him 
there. 1616 Jar. I, Pin . Pmixier Treason Wks. 94a That 
rightly-damned crew, now no more darned conspirators, but 
open and avowed rebels. 1631 A. Craigk Piter. hr Hcremite 

L Whcn at the colde Caue doore darned 1 stood. *713 
vmsav Gent. Shtph. 1. ii, A little fae Lies darn'd within 
my breast this mony a day. 

Dernel, -al, obs. forms of Darnel. 
tDe rner. Oh. Also dimer. [Etymology 
unknown: ? connected with dent, Durn, door- 
frame.] The lintel of a door. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6078 (Cott.) pis lamb blod .. par-wit yce 
mak pan takning, On aiper post per hu* to srner, A t.ikin o 
tav on pair derner [v. r. derntrej. Ibid. 6103 (Cott.) On 
pair post and on dimer. 

t De*rnfal, a. Oh. [f. Dkrn sb. 4- -ful. A 
pseudo-archaism.] Mournful, dreary. 

ft59i L. Bryski t Mourn. Muse Thest. 90 in Spenser 
Astroph. The birds., this lucklesse chance foretold, By 
dcrnfull noise. 

t De'rnliede. Oh. rare - *. [f. Pern a. + 
-hede : see -head.] Secret matter ; privity ; a secret. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 18454 (Cott.) Noght wedcre O paa dern- 
hede tell you namar. 

De rnier (daintoi, (| dfmy*),tf . [a. F. dernier 
OF. derrenier , deriv. of derrein : see Darrein. 
The suffix is as in prtm-itr , L. prim-drius.] 

Last ; ultimate, final. Oh. cxc. as in b. 

1 60s R. T. Five Godlie Sirm. 45 The latter day., wherein 
we must take our dernier adewc. a 1688 Vilukrs (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Chances, Sir, I am in the demiere confusion to 
avow, that [etc.], a 1734 North Lives I. 109 While this 
dernier writ of error huna in the House of I*ords undeter- 
mined. 175* Mrs. E. Hey wood Betsy Thoughtless I. 149 
Every thing but the dernier undoing deed. 1797 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl (181 j) III. 96 On how many chances 
did this dernier hope hang ! 

b. Dernier resort (now always in F. form der- 
nier ressort ) ; last resort ; ortg. (in reference to 
legal jurisdiction) the last tiibunal or court to 
which appeal can be made, that which has the 
power of final decision ; hence, a last or final 
resource or refuge. 

1641 A»p. Williams S/. in Abel Bishops (1661) 89 Here 
I have fixt my Areopagus, and dernier resort, being not like 
to make any further appeal, a 1709 Atkyns Pari, fp Pol. 
Tracts (1 734> 97 The High Court of Parliament is the 
dernier Resort. 1709 Ben. Sac here re H s Serin. 3 The 
People, .were the dernier Resort of Justice and Dominion. 
X7I1 Vind. Sachrverell 73 The Pretender is your dernier 
Resort. 1776 Fothkrgill in Phil. Trans . LX IX. a, I re- 
commended, as a dernier resort, a trial of electricity. 179a 
J. Bulks ac Hist. New- Hampshire III. 256 The dernier 
resort was to a court of appeals consisting of the (Jovcrnor 
and Council. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 9 Feb. 111/1 The word 
element urn. , hhhertofore, as a dernier ressort , has been 
referred in some way to alimentum, 

t De’mly, adv. Oh. Also 2-3 derneliehe, 
3-6 dernely, com par. 3 dern(e)luker. [f. Dern 
a. : see -ly 2. It is properly the adv. of an O.E. 
derived adj. *demelic .] 

1. In a secret manner, with secrecy. 

r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 153 Nedre smuxcS demeliche. a xsss 
Ancr. R. 138 Vorte. .don demeluker perinne flesliche fulSen. 
41300 Cursor M. 3517 (Cott.) Demlik he did pam bide. 
f 1300 Beket 37 This Maide longede sore And lovede him 
durneliche. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 164 Menye of bo 
bryddes Hudoen and heleden durneliche here egg as, For 
no foul riioldc hem fynde. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13700 pc 
schalke, that .so dernely hym did dere & dispit. 

2. So as to be concealed or hidden. 
c 1303 St. Kenelm 283 in R . E. P. (1862) 55 pc holi bodi : 
bat durneliche lai pere. 1513 Douglas ACneis vm. i. 146 
So dernly hyd none wyst quhair he was gone. 

9. Dismally. [A Spenserian archaism.] 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 14 Their puissance, whylome 
full dernely tryde. Ibid. itt. xli 34 Had not the lady. . 
Dernly unto her called to abst&ine. 1991 — ■ Daphn. xxviii, 
Thus deamely plained. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage n. xx. 
223 A Lion, .roared so dernely, that all the women in Rome 
(foure hundred miles from thence) for very horror proued 
abortive. 

t De*rnship. Oh. In 3 darnsoipe. [f. Dern 
a. + -ship.] Secrecy ; **- Dkrnhkde. 

CH05 Lay. 958 Mid damscipe he heo luuede. a teas 
Ancr. R. 152 [Cott. MS.] Niht, ich cleopie deameschipe 
[other MSS. priuite]. 

t Bero b, v. Oh. Also derobbe, -rube, -robs. 

S a. F. dirober (OF. also desrober , 13th c* in Littrl), 

. de- (< des -) , L. dis- 4 OF. rober to rob, take by stealth 
or force : see Rob. (In the second quot. perh. asso- 
ciated with robe ; cf. d 

To rob, plunder. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 46 He wold preferre 
captaynes to Your Hlghncs service, but they wyl dcrobl>e 


. divest and derobe.)] tram . 


al. s6x6 Buddkn tr. A eroding * Parents' Hon. Ep. Ded. 4 
Methinks Lucius Brutus his seueritie well allated..that 
dcrobed himself of all respect of a Father. 

Dtrob* (d/iJu-b), v. rare. [f. De- II. 1 + 
Robe v.] tram. To disrol>e ; to doff. 

Tail's Mag. VIII. 155 We quickly derobed our 
1 dusty apparelling ’. 

t D6*r0gant, a. Oh. [ad. L. dhcgdnt-cm , 
pr. pple. of dcrogdre to Derogate.] Derogating, 
derogatory. 

c v6so T. Adams IVhs. (1861-a) I. 12 (D.) The other is both 
arrogant in man, and dcrogont to God. 

D6T0 gate, /pi a. Now rare. [ad. L. drrogdt- 
ns, jm. pple. of tterogare : see next.] 

1 1, pa. pple. Annulled or abrogated in part ; 
lessened in authority, force, estimation, etc. Oh. 

1430 I.ydg. Chron. Troy 111. xxvti, And Iccst through 
tongues to his hygh estate 'I’hrough false reporte it were 
derogate. 1548 IIall Chron, 117 The chief ruler beyng in 
presence, the authoritie of the substitute, was clerely dero- 
gate. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 * M, (1684) III. 311 The once made 
oblation of Christ is hereby derogate, when this Sacramental 
..offering of thanksgiving is believed to be propitiatory. 

2. adp. Deteriorated; debased. 

1605 Shahs. Lear 1. iv. 302 And from her derogate body 
neuer spring A babe to honor her ! 1849 Fraser's Atag. 

XI*- 5 JJ They are (like all his poetry) made derogate by vile 
conceits. 

Derogate (de*r^U), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dcrogdre to repeal m part, take away or detract 
from, diminish, disparage, f. De- 1 . 2 4- rogdre to ask, 
question, propose a law. Cf. prcc., and see -ate^ 
3 - 5-1 

+ 1. trans. To repeal or abrogate in part (a law, 
sentence, etc.' ; to destroy or impair the force and 
effect of; to lessen the extent or authority of. Oh. 

* 5*3 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 1. 3199 There may be no 
counseyll . . To derogate or chaunge deuync sentence. 1559 
Fabyan's Chron. vii. 717 The Englishe seruice and the 
communion boke was derogated and disanulled, and 
a gcneralle submission . . made to the sea of Rooine. 1677 
Halk Prim, Ong. Alan. (J.), By severall contrary customs 
. . many of these civil and canon laws are controulcd and 
derogated. 

f2. To detract fiom ; to lessen, abate, disparage, 
depreciate. Obs . 

1516 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 217 He dothe. .as moche 
as is in hym, to derogate and destroy the autoritie of holy 
scripture. 1561 Dauh tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. (1573) 19 b, 
There be some at this day, which doe playnly derogate 
the manhode of Christ. 1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. Def. 
xii. 316 Which thine is not here spoken, any thing to dero- 
gate the author of tnc booke. 164a Milton Apol, Smect. 
(1851) 260 To derogate the honour of the State. 

1 3. To curtail or deprive (a person) of any part 
of his rights. Obs. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 94 Marcus Aurelius, whom no 
man can derogate of anie parte of honour and wisedomc. 
1570 Buchanan Admomtioun Wk*. 11892) 30 Yc lordis wald 
not consent to put down y* queue or derogat hir of hir 
authoritie in ony maner. 

4. To take away (something from a thing) so 
as to lessen or impair it. arch. 

1561 T. Norton Catvin's Inst . 11. 105 Is that bicause their 
purpose Is to derogate any thing from the law. 1577 Holin* 
shkd Chron . II. 134 To derogat things meerely preiudiciall 
to the kings roiall prerogative. 1593 A bp. Bancropt Daung. 
Posit, l. vi. 26 [He] made Actcs to derogate the free passage 
of the Gospcll. 16*3 Bingham Xenophon i4t Not to dero- 
gate credit from your owne word. 17M Young Centaur i. 
Wks. 1757 IV. tx 9 Nor can the diminishing imagery of our 
notions derogate less from Him. i8aa Lamb Elia Ser. t. 
Alod. Gallantry, Just so much respect as a woman dero- 
gates from her own sex . . she deserves to have diminished 
from herself. 

5. absol. or intr. To take away a part from ; to 
detract, to make an improper or injurious abate- 
mcnt/nwi. Now chiefly from an excellency ; also, 
from a right, privilege, or possession. 

e 1560 Catvin's Com. Prayer Bk. in Phenix (1708) II. 206 
Other Sacrifices for Sin are blasphemous and derogate from 
the Sufficiency hereof. 1583 Stubbks Anal. Abus. 11 (1882) 
59 It derogateth greatly from the glorie and maieatie of God, 
to saye, [etc.] 1040 Wilkins New Planet i. (1707) 155 Fear 
of Derogating from the Authority of the Ancients. 17*6-31 
Tindal R apin' s Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvn. 124 This present 
Treaty shall in no way derogate from former Treaties. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) II. xiv. 88 This award is 
not intended to derogate from the liberties of the realm. 

b .from a person; i.c. in respect of his excel- 
lency, eminence, authority, rights, etc. Now arch . 

* 5 » Warner Alb. Eng. hi. xvi. (1612) 71 How captiously 
he derogates from me, and mine estate, a 1617 Baynr On 
Efh. (1058) 78 This is a wicked Doctrin derogating from 
Christ. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 101 P3 We can now allow 
CiesAr to be a great Man, without derogating from Pompey. 
1870 Rossrtti Life 0/ Shelley p. xiv, 'I his vile stuff capable 
only of derogating from the typical Shelley, 
t C. with to. Obs. rare. 

a 1670 Hackrt/IA/. Williams w. 218 This fell into a harsh 
construction, derogating much to the Archbishop’s credit. 

6 . intr . To do something derogatory to one's 
rank or position ; to fall away in character or 
conduct from ; to degenerate. 

, [Cf. F. dtroger, dtroger A noblesse, to do Anything entail 
ing loss of the privileges of nobility, e. g, to engage in a 
profession incompatible therewith.] 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 11. i. 48 You cannot derogate, my Lord. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Examp, 11. i, The World grows extra- 
vagant and derogates . from the Parsimony of our Ancestors, 
41830 Hazlitt ( 0 .), Would Charles X derogate from his 


ancestors? Would he be the degenerate scion of that royal 
line? 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh hi. 139, Vm well 
aware I do not derogate In loving Romney Leigh. i86a 
Trollope Orley F. lvii. (ed. 4) 416 In these days, too, 
Snow p&re hacf derogated even from the position in which 
Graham had first known him. s888 TtynpU Bar Mag. Oct. 
183 A nobleman derogates if he marries a lady who on her 
side has less than sixteen quartering*. 

U Reproducing a barbarism of the Vulgate. 

1609 BiBLK(Douay) Ezek. xxxv, 13 You.. have derogated 
[1611 multiplied] your wordcs against me. [Vulg. derogastis 
adversum me verba vestra.] 

Hence De rogated ppl. a., De rogating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

c KM9 Layton Syon's Plea (cd. a) 17 Their derogating 
from the King, their injury to his Lawes. 1654 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 55 The most mis- 
chievous scandals and derogating Defamations. 1674 
Pridkaux Lett. (Camden) it whatsoever harsh or derogatc- 
ing expression be found in any part of his booke. 

t De'rogately, adv. Obs. [f. Dkrooate ppl. 

a. + -LY 2 .] = Dkruoatokjly. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Ci. 11. ii. 33 More laught at, that 
1 should Once name you derogately. 

Derogation (der<*gF* jbn). In 5 -aoion. [a. 
F. dirogation (14th c. - aciott , in Ilatzf.), ad. I,. 
dcrogatidn-em, n. of action from dcrogdre to De- 
rogate. In L. used only in the sense 'partial 
abrogation of a law * ; but in the mod. langs. in 
all the senses of the vb.] 

1. The partial abrogation or repeal of a law, con- 
tract, treaty, legal right, etc. 

* 54 ® Hall Chron. Hen . V, An. 8. 7a h, Long sufferaunce is 
no acquittance, nor prolongyng of tyme derogacion to right. 
x6«8 Coke On Lilt. 282 b, New and subtile inuenttons in 
derogation of the Common I«aw. 1691 Ray < rent ion 1. 22 
In abrogation to the precedent Rule. 169a South Serm. 
(1697) L 430 The Scripture that allows of the Will, is 
neither the Abrogation, nor Derogation, nor Dispensation, 
nor Relaxation of that Law. 179a Chipman Amer. Law 
Rep. (1871) 13 A privilege in derogation of the common law 
right of the creditor. 1885 Act 48-49 Viet. c. 38 § 1 This 
section shall be in addition to and not in derogation of any 
powers, .vested in the Committee of. .Council on Education. 

2. The taking awav (in part) of the power or autho- 
rity ( of a person, etc.) ; lessening, weakening, curtail- 
ment, or impairment of authority ; detraction from. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations 111. Ixiii, He hat do)>e hindringe 
to eny of my seintes, do|>e derogacion to me 1494 Fabyan 
Chron . vii. 304 One thynge he dyd to y* derogacion of y* 
munkys of Cantorbury. 1533 Bellenden Livy 11. (1829 195 
It maid plane derogacioun to the Faderis to creat ony 
tribunis in times cumming, be votis of thair assessouris or 
client!*. *536 Act 28 Hen . VIII { 1621 in Bolton Stat Irel. 
n8),Actsand Statutes made, .in derogation, extirpation, and 
extinguishment of the Bishop of Rome. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin’s Inst . iv. xix ; (1634) 717 marg.. With derogation 
from Baptisme, force [is] given unto confirmation which doth 
not belong unto it. 1750 Carte Hist . Eng. II. 511 Papal 
usurpations, to the derogation of the Crown. 1779 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 269, 1 hope, too, that you will not think it 
any. .derogation from the deference 1 ought to pay to your 
judgment 

3. Detraction from the honour, or reputation of ; 
lowering or lessening in value or estimation, dis- 
paragement, depreciation. 

15*0 Cox ton's Chron. Eng. iv. 31/2 Nero thought it sholde 
be great derogacion to his name and he were slaync of K&rlcs. 
1540 Compl. Scot. Epist. 5 As this nobil prelat hes dune., 
vytnt out dirrogatione of his speritual dignite, 1596 Stenser 
State Irel. Wks. (1862) *16/2 He is a very brave man, neither 
is that any thing which I speake to his derogation. 1641 
Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 37 Clogs, and indeed derogations, 
and debasements to their nigh calling. 165 6 Cowley Pindar. 
Odes Notes fi66p) 10 He docs it in derogation from his ad- 
versary Bacchihdes. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. iii. (1695) 
15 This is no Derogation to their Truth and Certainty. 
1713 Addison Ct, Tariff r 8 He had heard the Plaintiff 
speak in derogation of the Portuguese. ,*9 «■ Rogers 
Grig. Bible vii. 270 , 1 am far from saying this in derogation. 

4. Falling oft in rank, character, or excellence ; 
loss of rank ; deterioration, debasement. 

*838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. iv. 11. 1 56. 155 He discusses 
also the derogation to nobility by plebeian occupation. 1847 
L. Hunt Jar Honey (1848) 107 The sweets of the wild 
flowers, the industry of the bee, will continue without 
change or derogation. 1655 Thackeray Nevvomes I. 927 
He might pretend surely^ tonis kinswoman’s hand without 
derogation. .864 Sala in Daily Tel. 27 July. Men.. who 
shudder at the derogation and degradation of the Northern 
American clergy. 

Derogative (dfrp-g&tiv), a. [a. OF. derogatif 
-ive (1403 in Godef.), f. L. type * derogat iv-us, f. 
ppl. stem of derog&re : see -ative.] Characterized 
by derogating ; tending to derogation. 

1477 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 305 Prejudicial! or derogatyve 
to tne lyberties . . of the bisshop. 1540-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VUI, 
c. 13 1 1 Actcs and statutes .. derogatiue vnto the most 
auncient . . priuileges of your said countie Palatine. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud \ Ep. 1. xi 47 A conceit derogative 
unto himselfe. 1888 Comhill Mag. Jan. 73 Too derogative 
of the intelligence of Londoners. 

Hence Dero gatlT^lj adv. I * 1 m °d* Dicts - 
Derogator (de-nfg^tw). Also -our, -or. [a. L. 
derogat or, agent-n. from dlrogdre to Derogate.] 
One who derogates ; one who diminishes or takes 
from the authority of anything. 

1580 Luptom Ssvqiles tao The derogaters of Christes 
merits and passion. i6sa Cockeram ii, Which Diminished!, 
Derogatour. 1684 Vind. of Case of Indijf. Things 0 It may 
be thought he is a Champion for the perfection and 
sufficiency of Scripture, and we the derogators from it. 



DEROGATORILY. 


DERVISH 


Dtrogatorihr (d/rp-gatorili), adv. [f. Dero- 
gatory + -ly^.J In a derogatory manner ; with 
derogation or disparagement. 

16©* Sir C Hevdon 7 ud. Astro/. xxii, 481 Without 
*pe*king vnreuerently or dcrogntorily of God. 1648 Prynne 
Plea for Lords 17 He write* . .derogfttorily of the Common*. 

Hare Guesses (1859) 337 By speaking dcrogntorily and 
slightingly of some other power. 

DerO'gatorineM. rare. [f. as prec. + -NRH8.] 
Derogatory quality. 

17*2*0 Bailey vol. II. 

t D«rOg*tO*rion«, a. Obs. [f. L. dfrogatori- 
us Dbroq atobt + -008.] — next. 


riggs Harkfibld Divorce Hen . VI 1 1 (1878) 234 His 
doings were derogatorious .. to the supremacy of the Pope. 
x6oi Deacon & Walker Spirits 4 Dive/s 186 Your speech 
is derogatorious to the efficacic . . of Christ’s death. 


Derogatory (d/ty-g&tori), a. and sb. [ad. L. 

derogatdri-us, 7 . derogator : see prec. anti -ory. 
Cf. r. dirogatoire (1341 in Hatzf.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the character of derogating, of taking 
away or detracting from authority, rights, or stand- 
ing, of impairing in force or effect. Const, to, from 

1501-3 Plnmpton Corr. 174 Not intending to have his grant 
derogatorie unto justice. 16*8 Chillingw. Relig. Fret 1. 
vi. 8 4* 326 If you conceive such a prayer derogatory from the 
perfection of your faith. 1637-50 Uow Hist. Kirk (1842) 
501 That none be chosen, or no course be taken derogatory 
thereto. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 4 Soi . xiv. ft 12. 221 Provided 
there be nothing contain’d in the Law . . derogatory from 
his supreme power. 1730 Swirr D rapier’s Lett . ii. Rep. 
Comm, IVhiteh ., A just, .exercise of your, .royal prerogative, 
in no manner derogatory or invasive of any liberties. 1788 
V. Knox Winter Even. II. tv. x. 60 An opinion derogatory 
from the value of life. 1825 Scorr Taltsm. xx, Incidents 
mortifying to his pride, and derogatory from his authority. 
1863 H. Cox Instit. 1. vi. 34 This Act was annulled as dero- 
gatory to the King’s just rights. 

2 . Having the effect of lowering in honour or 
estimation ; depreciatory, disparaging, disrespect- 
ful, lowering. 

1563-87 Foxb A . 4 M. (1596) 1/2 The a"' 1 [was] derogatorie 
to kings and emperors. 1591 Nashb /*. Penilesse (ed. 2) 


to kings and emperors. 1591 Nashb /*. Penilesse (ed. 2) 
13 a, All holy Writ warrants that delight, so it be not 
derogatory to any part of Gods owne worship. 1776 Sir 

I. Reynolds Disc. vii. (1876) 48 Who probably would think 
ft derogatory to their character, to be supposed to borrow. 
183*9 Hau.am Hist. Lit. III. iv. in. ft 34. xsi It would be 
..derogatory to a man of the slightest claim to polite 
letters, were he unacquainted with the essays of Bacon. 
1839 Jambs Louis XIV. I. 202 Conduct .. derogatory to 
his rank. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. (C.D. ed.) 181 To nave 
imposed any dcrogatoiy work upon him. i860 Fakkar 
Orig . Lang, (1865) 40 What plans are consonant to, and 
what ore derogatory of God's. .Infinite Wisdom. 

f 8. Derogatory clause : a clause in a legal docu- 
ment, a will, deed, etc., by which the right of sub- 
sequently altering or cancelling it is abrogated, 
ana the validity of a later document, doing this, 
is made dependent on the correct repetition of the 
clause and its formal revocation. Obs . 

15*8 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxx. 89 As doth 
appear by composition made . . and also confirmed by Boni- 
face the IV . . with clauses derogatory. 1590 Swinburne 
Testaments 266 What maner of rcuocation is to be made 
in the second testament, that it may suffice to reuokc the 
former testament, wherein it a clause derogatorie of the will 
of the testator, a x6afl Bacon Max. 4 Uses Corn. Law xix. 
(1636) 70 A derogatory clause is good to disable any latcer 
act, except you revoke the same clause before you proceed 
to establish any later disposition or declaration* 

+ B. sb. Obs . rare~°. 

161s Cotcr*, Derogatoire , a derogatorie, or act of deroga- 
tion. 

+ Dero'ffe, v. Obs. rare . [a. F. d&oge-r (Oresme 
M th c.), < w. L. derogdre.] = Derogate* 

<4*7 Polls of Par It, IV. 326/2 It was nought youre entent 
in any wyse to deroge or do prejudice unto my Lord. 

Darotrematft (dewtrPmrt), a. Zool . [ad. 
mod.L. derotrlmat-us (in neuter pi. Derotremata 
name of the group), f. Gr. B 4 pq neck + rpij/ia(T- 
hole, boring.] Of or pertaining to the Dtroire - 
mala, a group of urodelc batrachians, having gill- 
slits or branchial apertures, instead of external 
gill-tufts. So Derotre matona a., De rotr*m* 
a. and sb, 

1849-5* Todd Cycl. Ana/, IV. 8a8/a [Supra-renal capsules] 
have not been found among the Derotrem&te. .orders. 

Derout (d/hnrt), sb. [a. F. (Uroute ‘ a rout, 
a defeature, or flight of men ' (Cotgr.), f. dtrouter 1 
pee next.] An utter defeat, a Rout. 

1644 R. daillik Lett. 4* 7mls. (1841) II. 188 We trust to 
heare shortly of their total! derout c 17*9 Earl of Ailbs- 
bury Mem. (1890) 591 [Ramil lies] was called a derout rather 
than a battle. 180a E. Hay Insurr. Wexf 150 This derout 
was . . occasioned by the example of one of the divisional 
commanders. 

DerOUt (drtwt), v , [a. F, dfroute-r, OF, des- 
ranter (- roter , -ruler, - roupter ) late L. *disrtep- 
tdre, f. di(s)rupt-us , po. pple. of dirumptre to break 
in pieces: cf. Disrupt.] trans. To put completely 
to flight ; to Rout, Hence Derotrted ppl. a. 

*?37 GiLLtsmt Eng. Pop . Certm . Ord. CHJ. Untill not 
only all their blown be awarded, but themselves also all 
derouted. iM J. Barlow Cotnmb. vi. 537 Till dark de- 
routed foe* should yield to flight. 1839 w. H. Max will 

Vol. HI, 


Wellington 4 Frit, Armies (1877) 147 The Spanish being 
utterly derouted. 

Derraine, -reyne, var. of Dkraujn v. Obs. 
Derrar, -ere, obs. compar. of Dear a, 

Derre, obs. f. Dear a . ; obs. inflexional form of 
Dare v. 

Derrick (fle-rik), sb. Also 7-9 derick. [from 
the surname of a noted hangman at Tyburn c 1600. 
The name is orig. the D11. Dirk, Dterryk , Diedcrik 
= Gcr. Dietrich, 7'heodcric.] 

+ 1. A hangman ; hanging ; the gallows. (Cf. 
Jack Ketch.) 

c 1600 Rail ad Death Earl Esse v (N. ), Derick, thou know’st 
at Coles 1 sav'd Thy life lost fur a rape there done. 1606 
Dkkkkr Sett. Sinnes i.(Arb.) 17, 1 would there were a Derick 
to hang vp him too. 1607 W. S. Puritan iv. i, Would Der- 
rick had been hi* fortune seven years ago. 1608 Dkkkek 
Heilman of Lend. (N.)» He rides circuit with the devil, ami 
Derrick must be hi* host, and Tybomc the inn at which he 
will light. 1656 Blouni Glo\sogr. % Doric . . is with us 
abusively used lor a Hang-man ; because one of that name 
was not long since a famed executioner at Tiburn, 
b. attrib. derrick-jastro. 

Ja 16*0 Healky Disc. Nrtv World 174 (N.) This is in- 
habited only with Bcrjeant*, beadles, deputy-constables, and 
Deirick-jastroes. 

2. A contrivance or machine for hoisting or 
moving heavy weights : + a. orig. A tackle used 
at the outer quarter of the miscn-masl. Obs. b. 
A spar or boom set up obliquely, with its head 
steadied by guys and its foot secured by lashings, 
or pivoted or socketed to the deck, floor, etc., and 
furnished with suitable tackle and purchases; orig. 
and chiefly used on board ship. c. A kind of crane 
(more fully derrick -crane) in which the jib is pi voted 
to the foot of the central post, so that it may take 
various angles with the perpendicular; a 4 jib and 
tie 1 crane. Also often applied to any outstanding 
jib or arm with a pulley at the end, e. g. those 
outside the lofts of stables, warehouses, etc. d. 
Floating derrick : one erected on a kind of boat, 
with a horizontal boom supported by stays from 
the top of the central post. e. A tall structure 
used to support telegraph wires. 

a. 17*7-3* Chambers Cycl, s.v. .VA/>(Plate), Mizon Mast 
.. Derrick and Spann. 1704 Rigging Of Seamanship I. 165 
Derrick , a tackle used at tne outer quarter of a iiiizen yard, 
consisting of a double and single block, connected by a fall. 

b. 1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 429 Lightning .. cut out a 
piece of what they call the Derrick, at least 18 inches 
diameter and 15 or 16 feet long. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. 
Thames 626 Get up and rig a Derick for the purpose of 
discharging the Cargo 1878 Bksani & Ricr Celta's Arb. 
xxii. (1887) 161 They had jurymasts to aerve as derricks on 
occasion. 

C. 1856 Emerson Eng . Traits , Stonehenge Wk*. (Bohn) 
II. 126 Swinging a block of granite . with an ordinary 
derrick. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss Derrick, the hoisting- 
tower over an artesian well-boring. 1885 Ducanic Punishm. 
4* Prev. Crime 179 The construction of the large cranes and 
derricks in the quarries. 

d. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s v., Bishop's floating-derrick 
. . used in 1850 . . is capable of self-propulsion by means of 
paddle-wheels, and thus removes its suspended load to a 
position of safety for repair or other purpose. 

e. 1886 Daily Krws 28 Dec. 5/6 They have . . a very large 
derrick here holding up an immense number of wires and a 
good many cables. 

3. attrib., as derrick-floor , -pole, etc . ; derrick- 
car, a railroad truck on which a small derrick is 
mounted, for use in clearing lines from any ob- 
struction (f/’-.Y.); derrick - crane : see a c. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 21 June 0 About the same depth from 
their derrick floors. 188* Times 27 Dec. 0/2 Unlike the 
derrick pole of an ordinary turret ship. 1883 Kosher Treat. 
Rating 42 To lay down moorings and moor a derrick hulk 
to them. 

t De'rriok, v. Obs. rare . [f. prec. »b.] trans. 
To hang. 

1600 WT Kemp Nine Days * W. in Arb. Garner VI 11. 37 
One that . . would pol his father, derick his dad ! do any- 
thing. 

Derring do, derring-do. pseudo-archaism. 

In 4-5 dorryng, (dorynge, duryng) don (do, 
to do), 5 doryng(e do, 6 derrynge do, derring 
doe, 9 derring-do. The two words durring , 
dorryng, daring, vbl. sb. from durran , dorren to 
Dane, and don , do, pres. inf. of Do v., literally 
daring to do, which, by a chain of misunderstandings 
and errors, have come to be treated as a kind of 
substantive combination, taken to mean, Daring 
action or feats, * desperate courage \ 

The word* come Incidentally In their ordinary sense and 
construction followed by the object ‘that’ (<*what, that 
which) In Chaucer's Troylut ; whence, in an imitative pas. 
tape by Lydgate, in an absolute construction more liable to 
misunderstanding ; Lydgate’s dorryng do was misprinted in 
the 16th c. editions (1513 and 1555) derrynge do, in which form 
it was picked up by Spenser and misconstrued as a subst. 
phrase, explained in the Glossary to the Sheph. Cal. as 
r manhood and chcvalrie \ Modern romantic writer*, led by 
Sir W. Scott, have taken it from Spenser, printed it derring- 
do , and accentuated the erroneous use. 

c *374 Chaucer Troyhts v. 837 Trcylus was neuere vn-to 
no wight ..in no degre secounde, fn dorryng don f v.rr . 
duryng do. dorynge to do] bat longeth to a knyght . . His 
herte ay wih N firste and wip b* beste Stod paregal, to dorre 


don [r. rr durre to do, dore don] thnt hym le^tr. ism Lydg. 
Chron . Troy 11. xvl.(MSS. Pigby 232 If. 5^ */•*/. 230 If. 81 r/i). 
And paiygal, of manhode ana of aede, ne [Troylu*] wan to 
any )>at I can of rede. In dorryna [v. tr. doryng(e] do, this 
noble wotby wysht, Ffor to ftilfllte b*t longcb to a kn^t, 
The secounde Ector . . he called wa*. [edd. *513, 1555 
In derrynge do, this noble worthy wyght.J 1579 Si-kns, * 
Sheph. Cal. Oct. 65 For ever who in derring doc were dreade, 
The loftie verse of hem was loved aye. [Gloss,, In derring 
<f<*e. in manhood and chevalrie.J Ibid. Dec. 41. I durst 
in ucrrinc do [mispr. to] compare With shephearu* ftwsyne, 
1590 — F,Q. 11. iv. 42 Drad for hi* derring doe and bloody 
deed. 1396 Ibid. vi. v. 37 A man of mickle name, Renowned 
much in annes and derring doe. 18*0 Scott Ivanhoe xxix, 
Singular .if there be two who can do a deed of such derring- 
do. (Note. Dt rring -do, desperate courage.] 1843 Lvtion 
Last Par. 1. vi, Sin h wonder* and derring-do are loo solemn 
for laughter. 1866 G. W. Dasknt Gists' to? Stull a deed of 
derring-do would long be borne in inind. 1885 Burton Ara A. 
Xts. (1887) I II. 433 Who is for duello, who is for derring-do, 
who ih for knightly devoir? 

So f Derring doer*, daring doers ; + Derrlng’- 

deed ; + L)kr- doing, q.v. 

1596 SrKNSKR E. Q. iv ii 38 Dreadful derring dooers. 1633 
P. r 1 et< her Purple 1st vi. v. 66 That Mantuan swain, who 
chang'd his slender reed . . From Corydon to Turn us derring - 
deed. 

Derringer (dcTind^aj). US. Hrom the sur- 
name of the inventor, a gunsmith in U. S.l A small 
pistol with large bore, very effective at short range. 


And parygi 
any bat I ci 


pistol with large bore, very effective 
Also attrib . 


hort range. 


hi me umu u u u ivi ui uic nnr.i ii'iuanv. ws . vj, . , „ . .... . . , , . , 

. , 1 « .1-1 1 , , . . 1 . 1856 B. II art x Poems, Pmos Elat, With n shovel and pick 

A spar or boom set tip obliquely, with its head on bijj shoulder, and a derringer hid in his brcAst. 1876 

steadied by guys and its foot secured by lashings, Rksant & Kick ColJ. Kutttrjly Prol , To have boil, bowie 

or pivoted or socketed to the deck, floor, etc., and an<l , Derringer ready to hand. 1890 Century Mag- Jan. 

furnished with suitable tackle and purchases ; orig. fi# * nle ^ 

and chiefly used on board ship. C. A kind of crane fg, 1890 Daily Nnvs 4 Dec. 5/2 Tiny tome*, literary dci- 

(more fully derrick -crane) in which the jib is pivoted ringeis for the waistcoat pocket, 

to the foot of the central post, so that it may take Derry (Ae*ri). A meaningless word in the 
various angles with the perpendicular; a ‘ jib and refrains of popular songs; heme, a ballad or set 
tie * crane. Also often applied to any outstanding of verses. 

jib or arm with a pulley at the end, e.g. those ^*>53 Udall Royster 1\ n, iii (Arh ) 3 6 With chip and 

J . .j 1 r . X .< , 9 , cherie Heyh dene dent*, i860 Borrow Sleeping Haul 50 

outside the lofts of stables, warehouses, etc. d. If one can patch together any nonsensical derry, he is htyled 

Floating derrick : one erected on a kind of boat, a graduate bard. 

with a horizontal boom supported by stays from JDerth(e, obs. foriq of Dearth. 

the top of the central post. e. A tall structure Derue: see Deiif a. t Deiivk v. 

used to support telegraph wires. + Denrncill&te, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. pj.i. 

a. 17*7 5 * Chambers Cycl. s.v. .VA/>( Plate), Mizon Mast stem of L. derunanare to plnne off.] 

. . Derrick and Spann. 1704 R igging «y Seamanship I. 165 1636 Blount Glossngr., Deruncinate , to cut ofT or pill awny 

Derrick , a tac kle used at the outer quarter of u muen yard, that which is superfluous, 
consisting of a double and single block, connected by a fall. Hence [ Dtrunolnatlon. 

b. 1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI 429 Lightning .. cut out a , Jo6 p mL ,,, ra ( e< ). K.r.ey), Dtrum inaCon (in Hu.ham<ry\ 

p.cce of what they call the Derrick, at least 18 inches a cutting off Trees, Uushes, etc. or any thing that incumbers 

diameter and .5 or 16 feet lon^ 1800 Colquhoun Comm tlle (; riHlnd . Hence in Hmi.lv, Asit, etc. 

Thames 626 Get up and rig a Derick for the purpose of riAmifalioa. •#.* Tw TT 1 

discharging the Cargo 1878 Bksant & Ricr Celia's Arb. AjeruroiM© . see UK- H. I. 

xxii. (1887) 161 They had jurymasts to serve a* derricks on Derure, compar. of DerF a. Obs . 

occasion. f Dftrvft, v. Obs. Forms : 1 deorfan, 2-4 

o. 1856 Emerson Trails, Stonthrnn Wks. (Bolin) derue(n ; fa. t. 3 derfde, 4 deruede j fa. file. 3 
II. 126 Swinging a block of granite, with an ordinary Tml* j 

derrick. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Derrick, the hoisting- idoruen, ldorve, iderued, 4 deruet. [M L. dervcit 

tower over an artesinn well-buring. 1885 Ducanic Punishm. str. and weak ; the str. vb. app. - OE. dcorfan (pa. 

4* Prev. Crime 179 The construction of the large cranes and *. dearf, durfon , pa. pple dorftn ) to labour : besides 

Mech. s V. , Bishop's floating-derrick P^bably existed a causal weak vb. dier 

. . usod in 1850 .. is capable of self-propulsion by means of fan ( dietfde ) to CAUSC to labour, afflict, gUCVe J 
paddle-wheels, and thus removes its suspended load to a confusion of this with the strong vb., as in BURN, 
|Kwitiunof safetyToi* repair or oilier piirpose. t would account for the ME. form* and sense. 

e. 1886 Daily News 28 Dec. 5/6 I hey have . . a very large .. r , , . ... _ c 

derrick here holding up an immense number of wires anda GE. dcorfan was apP- cognate with the Stem of 
good many cables, OYxi&.forderva, and OLFrankish fardurvon, tronsl. 


‘ nerierunt * Ps. Jxxii. 19.] 
1 . intr. To labour. (Oi 


1 . intr. To labour. (Only in OE.) 

01000 in Thorpe Horn. II. 516/26 (Bos w.) Ne wiScweflo 
ic to deorfenne jc,y t, &if ic nydbehefe eom fcyt 5inum folcc. 

2 . trans. To trouble, grieve, hurt, afflict, molest. 

c 1*03 Lay. 8731 Hunger mm derfde. Ibid. 18715 SwiSe 

he murnede, hi* mod wes iderued. a tt*5 Ancr. R.106 He 
was idoruen in alle his oflre witte*. a 1*40 Lofsong in Cott. 
Horn. 211 pinge pat me deruefl mest, c 13*0 ( as/. Love 676 
None kunnes asaylyng Ne may him derueu. a 1375 Joseph 
A rim. 47 Bco pou no ping a-dred, for non schal pc derue. 

absol. a x»*5 Ancr. R, 113 A lutel ihurt i pen eie denied 
more pen de5 a muchcl i5e hele. 

tD6*rverye. Obs. rare. [a. OF. demerit % 
desverie, madness, f. derver , desver , to lose one’s 
reason, go mad. (Cf. Kirrting, 3441. )] Madms*. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. x, vii, Withdraw* thyn herte fro 
suen rage and derverye. 

Dervish (douvij). Forms : 6-9 dervia, 7-9 
derviae, (7 dervioe, dervy*, darvisae, -ioha, 
darviae, darwi*, darvish, dorveeah , 7- der- 
vish, (8 darwish, 9 dlrvesb, darwesh, dur- 

waysh, -waash). [a. I’ers. darvish , darvish 

poor, a religious mendicant, a friar, in Arab, dar- 
wesh , darwish , Turkish dervish , the latter being 
the immediate source of the European forms : ci. 
It. dervis, F. dtrvis, dertnche (in 1559 dervtss), Sp. 
deride he, Ger. denviseh. Some of the variant 
spellings represent Arabic and Persian forms of the 
word. (The native Arabic equivalent is faqir 
poor, fakir.)] 

A Mohammedan friar, who has taken vows of 
poverty and austere life. Of these there are various 
orders, some of whom are known from their fan- 
tastic practices as dancing or whirling, and as 
hotvling dervishes, 

30 * 
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1585 T. Washington tr. Nuholay's Vov 111. xvii. 103 The 
thirde sect of the religioux Turkc* called Dcrvix. /but. 
104 b, These devuute Derwx live of almcs. 16*5 Purchas 
/ 'il^rims 11 . ix. iftu An order of Deruceshex, that turne 
round with Muxike in their Dmine Seruice. 1638 Litiigow 
Trav. vii. 316 l'ricsta cnlled Darvixhes. 1635 Pagitt Chns- 
tianogr. 1. 111. (1636) 100 A Dcrvice, or religious man of 
theirs. 1665 Sir i\ Hkrukmi Trav, (1677) 307 The Dervisse 
an order of begging Fiiar. 17*8 Morgan Algiers I. vi 186 
A wandeiing Dcrwixh, a devout Moor. 1744 trav. ( . 
Thompson 111 . 367 They are not the dancing Dervixes, of 
which Sort there aie none in Egypt. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. 
India I. in ui. 510 A Dirvexh, or professor of piety. s8fli 
Byron Juan 111. xxix, Like dcrvixex, who turn as on a pivot. 
1838(1. A. H 1* kklois tr. ( ustoms Moosutmans 306 The first 
» lass of Durwavshcs is denominated Sahk. 1847 Emerson 
Poemr, Saadj Wkx. (Bohn) 1 . 47s Harefooted Dervish ix not 
poor, If fate unlock his bosom’s door. 185a E. H. K art wick 
tr T<ifh 0 Bahtlr 10 Adventures of the Four Darweshes. 
1869 Tall Malt G. 7 Jnn. 10 Whirling about ail round you 
like dancing dervishes. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile ii. 37 
And now, their gutturu) chorus audible long before they 
arrived in sight, came the howling dervishes. 

alt rib, 1704 J. Pitts An. Mahometans vii. (1718) 125 ! 
Give themselves up to a Dervise sort of Life. 1888-3 S< mai i- 
Emyd. Rclig. Knoud. ill. 1810 This pantheistic dervish 
system. 

Hence Da'rrlahl&ood, the estate or condition of 
a dervish. Derviflhlflm, the principles and prac- 
tice of the Dervishes ; the Dervish system. De r- 

▼iah-llka a. 

1850 Mrs. J ami-, son Leg. Monast. Ord. Introd. (1863) 22 
Asceticism .. strangely uncouth, and dctvKh-like. 1865 
Sat . A *ei\ 4 Feb. 144/3 Dr. Vnmbery wandered, localise lie 
hies the genuine wild xnirit of Dervishism strong within him. 
, ®®4 Brownin' ^erishtah 9 Half-way on I )crvishhood, not 
wholly there. 

Dorwentar (do*Jwent3.i\ Australia, [named 
from the river Dement in Tasmania, on the banks 
of which was a convict settlement.] A released 
convict. 

1884 Boldkfwood Melb. Mem. xx. 140 An odd pair of 
Sawyers, generally ' L)erwenters ' as the ' 1 nsmnnian expirees 
were culled. 189a in Lfni/ner Australian Word-bk. 30, 

Dery, Deryge, obs. forms of Dairy, Diroe. 
Derye, var. Dkre v . Obs., to hurt. 

Des, obs. fonn of Dais, Dice. 

1 > 6 »- in obs. words: see Dec-, Desc-, Dess-, Dis-. 
D68- fnfix Regular Romanic form of L, dis-, 
inOlt., Sp., Pg„ Pr.,OFr. ; in mod.Fr. letained (as 
dtls-) before a vowel or silent h (dhhabilN), other- 
wise reduced to di- (OK. discharge , mod. di charge). 

In some cases apparently representing a late L. de- 
c x-, for L. ex-. Partly from tne frequent substitution 
of dis-, des-, for I.. de- in late L. and Romanic (see 
De- prefix 6), partly through the phonetic reduction 
of des- to di- in later French, the two prefixes have 
in that language largely fallen together under the 
mod.F. di-. Karly OF. words passed into English 
with the prefix in the form des - (discharge, MK, 
discharge ) ; here it was sometimes, in conformity 
with later OF. pronunciation, reduced to de- (Oh. 
desmembre , de me mb re, MH. dc me mb re ) ; but usually 
the s was retained, and the prefix at length changed 
back to the L. type dis - (discharge, dismemhre , also 
spelt dys-) ns was also done to some extent in 
Prench itself (< Jesiorde , now discorde). 

In English, therefore, des - is merely the earlier 
form of Dm- in words from OF., e g. disarm, des - 
blame, discharge, desc/anndre, descolour, disdain , 
disembogue, desen (** des heir), desente (disherit), 
desgyse, des honour, disinterested, des joy ne, des June, 
desmaii, des may, desmesure, desordein, de sard ere, 
disparage , desparpU , de spend, dispense, dispeople, 
display , desport, disprove (—disp/ove), dispute, 
desray , destempre, disturb , distribute, etc. All 
these have a later form in Dm-, under which they 
are treated in this Dictionary. Only a few words 
became obsolete before dis- forms appeared. The 
prefix is exceptionally retained in descant, and it 
is occasionally found for Dk- before a vowel, in 
chemical terms from modem French, as desoxalic, 
de so xy benzoin, f desoxydate. In despatch, modern 
var. of I )mrATcii, the spelling des- is not historical, 
but originated in an 18th c. etymological error. 

There are many words beginning with des- in which the 
s belongs to the root-word, and the prefix is de-, as descry , 
describe , descend, deset-re, despair , despite, despoil, destroy. 
From confusion of these with words in which des ■ is the pre- 
fix, they also were in lute ME. often spell with dis- Misery, 
disc ribs, ere. \ And, on the other hand, words in di- followed 
by s- were sometimes confused with words in dis • prefix, 
and so also written des- (destinct, destress, etc.). Both these 
errors have been corrected in the later orthography. 

t Deiaor&te, v. Obs. rare “°. [f. L. desaerdt -, 
ppl. stem of desaerdre to consecrate.] 

1787 Bailey vol. II, To Desaerate, to consecrate or dedi- 
cate. 

Desaife, Desait(e, obs. ff. Deceive, Deceit. 
t DasaTcinate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. De-II. I 
+ l* sarcina bundle, burden, *sarcindre to burden 
(sarcindtus burdened).] 

1636 Blount Gtossogr ., Dcsarcinate, to unload, or un- 
burthen, to unfraught. 


Hence Doftroinatlon. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Desarcination , a taking of baggage, 
an unloading. Hence in Ash. 

Deaarde, obs. form of Dicer. 

>838 Balk Thro Lames 1 jq 6 Counterfet dexardes. 
Deoart, obs. form of Desert, Dessert. 
Desaeter, obs. form of Disaster. 

Desate, Desave, obs. fif. Deceit, Deceive. 
Deflax on i ) : see De- II. 1. 

Desayue, Desayvabel, obs. forms of Deceive, 
ahlr. 

Desblame, var. of Disblamk v. Obs. 

Desc*, obs. spelling of Dec-, Des-, Disc-, Dihs-. 
I! Descamisado (d^skamisado). [Sp. ; « 
shirt less, f. des- *= Dis - + camisa shirt + -ado. Cf. 
s,ms-(ulo//e .] A nickname given to the ultra- 

liberals in the Spanish revolutionary war of 1820-23, 
and still sometimes used in an analogous sense. 

1813 Black to. Mag. XIV. 514 Men of liberal ideas and . . 
members of the Dexcamixadox, 1887 Hark Guesses Ser. 11. 
(1867) 543 What is the folly of the clest amisatlos but man’s 
snipping himself of the fig-leaf. 4 1877 Wraxall Hugo's 
Miserables 111. xxiii. xa Wc are going to the abyss, and the 
descamisadox have led us to it. 

Descant (dcsk&nt), sb. Forms: 4-5 des* 
chaunt, 5-6 dysoant, 6-9 dis-, 6- descant, [a. 
OF. deschant (13th c. and in Cotgr.), also ONF. 
descaunt, descant, rarely dis-, mod.F. die haul, = Pr. 
desc bans, Sp. di scant e, Pg. de scant e, ad. med.L. 
disc ant -us part-song, refrain, descant, f. L. r//r- 
nsundcr, apart + cantus singing, song. The fonn 
directly from OF. was used by Wyclif; a form in 
dis- immediately from L. occurs from the 15th c., 
and would be normal for English (see Difl-).] 

I. Music. Now only /list., or poet. 

1 . A melodious accompaniment to a simple 
musical theme (the plainsong), sung or played, 
and often merely extemporized, above it, and thus 
forming an air to its bass: the earliest form of 
counterpoint. 

ctiBo Wyclif li'ks. (1880) 77 Grete crying of song as 
desenaunt, contrc note and orgenc. U 1473 Sqr. hnoe Degre 
790 Your uucre nor organ songe shall wantc, With countrc 
note, and dyscant. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xlii, I play 
and sing, Fabourdoun, pricksang, distant, countering. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 94 You are too flat, And maire the 
concord, with too harsh a descant. 139s Spenser Epithal. v, 
The merry Larke hir muttins sings aloft; The Thrush re- 
plyex ; the Mavis descant playes. 1683 Chalkhili. Thealma 
hr Cl. 100 Sweet lays Wrought with such curious descant as 
would raise Attention in a stone. 176a Churchill Poems, 
Proph. Famine, The youth . . skill’d in rustic lays, Fast by 
her side his am’roux descant plays. 1881 Macfarren 
Counterp. i. 1 Descant seems to have been the art of im- 
provising a melodic accompaniment to a fixed song. 
pg. 16 41 Wither in R. Palmer Bk. of Praise xxvii. 38 
To this Concert \\ hen we sing Whistling winds your desi ants 
hrinp. 1639 Row-moth am Gate Lang . Uni . Pref. (1664) 
E vij, The descant of meeter hath often corrupted the plain- 
song of truth. 1865 F. G. Lee Direct. Angi. § 116. 110 
Canticles (a descant of praise on the Lessons). 

\ b. Base descant, binding descant : see quots. 
Double descant \ double* counterpoint, /'lain des- 
cant : plain or simple counterpoint. Obs. 

* 5$7 Moklky Introd. Mns. 76 Two plaincsong notes for 
one in the descant . . is cominonlic called binding descant. 
Ibid. 86 Base descant . . is that kinde of descanting, where 
your sight of taking and vsing your cordes must be vnder 
the plainsong. Ibid. 105 Double descant, .is verie neerc the 
nature of a Canon, .which being sung after diuers sortes, by 
changing the partes, maketh diuers manners of harmonic. 

2 . The soprano or highest part of the score in 
part- singing. 

*569 J, Sanford tr. Agrip/a's Van. Artes 30 While the 
children braic the Discante. 1609 Douland Ornitkop. 
Micro/, 83 Dbcantus is the vppermost part of each Song. 
1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Satr. Ciii. Children neigh forth 
the descant. 1888-3 Schafp Encycl. Rehg , Knonul III, 3033 
Composed for three voices— descant, tenor, and bass. 

3 . gen. A warbled song, a melodious strain. 

1576 Gascoigne Philomene 6 To hcare the descant of the 
Nightingale. 1615 Wither Sheph Hnnt.i Juvenilia (1631) 
393 The cage doth some birds good, And. Will teach them 
sweeter descants than the wood. 174a Gray Rennet on 
Death of H’est 3 The birds in vain their amorous descant 
join. 1877 Bryant Poems, Waiting by Gate ii, 1 hear the 
wood-thrush piping one mellow descant more. 

4 . The art of singing or writing music in parts ; 
musical composition, harmony ; also, a harmonized 
composition. 

1363-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Asymbhonia, discord In des- 
cant. 1379 Lyly Fuphnrxi Ark) 93 If thou haddest learned 
. . the first noat ot Descant thou wouldest have kept thy 
Sol. Fa. to thyselfe. 1597 Morlky Introd. A/us. Aritioi., 
The word dencant signineth, in our toung the forme of set- 
ting together of sundry voices or concords for producing of 
harmony. . But in this signification it is seldome vsed. 1649 
Jhr. Taylor Gt. F.xemp, 1. iv. 4a The whole chorus joined 
in descant and sang a hymn. 1674 T. Campion (title). The 
Art of Descant, or composing Musick In Parts. S795 Mason 
Ch. Mus. ii. 100 A descant of thirtie-eight proportions of 
sondry kind. x8*< Southey Tale of Paraguay lit- xxxix, 
Into a dexcant of her own Hath blended all their notes. 
1871 Q. Rev. No. 261. 158 The notion of playing two different 
notes in successive harmony to one ot longer durationjor 
the art of descant, had not yet occurred to any one. t88s 
Rockstko in Grove Diet. Music III. 269 [Counterpoint] was 
. . evolved by slow degrees, from Diaphonia, Discan t, and 
Organ uni. 


6 . An instrumental prelude, consiging of varia- 
tions pn a given theme. 

164a Milton Ednc., Exercise, While the skilful Organist 
plicsnis grave and fancied dexcant in lofty Fugues. 1793 
Mason Ch. Mus. i. 58 foot-n . x By Dixcant, the Musicians of 
Milton’s time meant preluding on a given ground. 1813 
Scoit Rokeby v. xii, And then a low sad descant lung, Ax 
prelude to the lay ho sung. x88a Shorthousb 7 . Inglesant 
II. 378 Mr. Inglesant being pressed to oblige the company, 
played a descant u}>on a ground bass in the Italian manner. 
fig. i8o6~7 J. Bkrksford Miseries Hum. Life (i8a6> xvm. 
304 1’hnt peculiar species of prelusive flourish, or descant, 
with which Reviewers are accustomed to usher In the Per- 
formance under immediate examination. 

II. Transferred uses : often with distinct refer- 
ence to the plainsong or ground, and in the phrases 
run or sing descant. 

t0. Variation from that which is typical or 
customary ; an instance of this. Shift of descant : 
a change of * tunc*, i.e. of argumentative position. 

1363-87 Foxk A. * M. (1684) III. 621 Whereas you say, 
they eat it spiritually, that lx but a blind shift of dexcant. 
138s J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 119 Oxorius lacketh 
not a shift of descante here, thinkyng thereby to criute the 
force of veritic. 1633 P. Fletcher Purpte l si . viii. xliv. 117 
Runnes nimble dexcant on the plainest vices. 1648 Fuller 
Holy 4* Prof St, in. xiii. 184 Running, Leaping, and Danc- 
ing, the dexcant* on the plain song of walking, a s66s — 
Worthies (1840) I. 324 Tneir [basket] making is daily im- 
proved with much dexcant of art. xyis Addison Sped. No. 
543 E4 Providence has shewn.. Wisdom, .in the multiplicity 
of Descants which it hax made on every Otiginal Species. 

7. Varied comment on a theme, amplification of 
a subject ; a comment, criticism, observation, re- 
mark ; f occas. censorious criticism, carping (obs.\ 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 111. vii. 49 On that ground lie make 
a holy Descant. 1399 Nashk Lenten Stu/fe (1871) 36 The 
wantoner xort of them xing descant on their mixtrexs’s glove. 
1630 B rath wait Eng. Gentian. (1641) 320 Let not calumny 
runne descant on your tongue. 1639 Fuller Holy War ti. 
xlvi. (1840) 114 Roger Hovcden’s witty descant on the time. 
164a Rogers Naaman 309 If thy Religion should cost thee 
some disgrace, scorne and descant. 1634 H. L’Estrance 
Chas. I ( 1655) 7 It doth, render King Charles obnoxious to 
untoward and sinister dcscantx. a 1677 Barrow .S>Fw.Wk». 
1716 I. 39 Neither shall 1 make any dexcant or reflection 
thereon. 1710 Moderation Loyalty of the Dissenters 
Exemplify d 3 Rendering Things worse than they were by 
Partiallity and Di.xcant. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 77 With 
merry descants on a nation’s woes. x8ao Shelley Let. to 
Maria Gisborne Poet. Wks. (1891)373/1 There are themes 
enough for many n bout Of thought-entangled descant, 
b. A disquisition, dissertation, discourse, 
ides Donne Sertn. xvi. 16a The fathers have infinitely 
delighted themselves in this Dexcant, the blessed effect of 
holy leares. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 177 O remember 
the Prophetical descant of glorious King Tames. 1713 
Addison Guardian No. 102 After this short descant on the 
uncertainty of our English weather. 1791 Paine Rights of 
Man (ed. 4) 46, 1 have now to follow Mr, Burke through, .a 
sort of dexcant upon governments. 1841 D’ Israeli Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 196 He instructed the world by ethical descants. 

III. 8 . attrib. and Comb, descant-clef, the 
soprano or treble clef; deflo&nt-viol, the treble 
viol, or violin, which plays the air or soprano part. 

17x8 North Mem, of Musick (1846) 67 No wonder , . that 
organs . . with the efescant manner, at last entered the 
churches. 

Descftnt (doskarnt), v. Also 6-9 die- ( 6-7 
dyfl-). [a. OF. deschantcr , desc (inter, c Pr, des- 
chantar , Sp. discanlar, Pg. descantar , in med.L. 
discantdre (des-, de-), f. the sb. : see prcc.] 

1. Music, a. intr. To play or sing an air in 
harmony with a fixed theme; gen. to warble, sing 
harmoniously ; also in phr. to descant it. 

1338 [see Dbscanter], 1597 Morley Mus. 76 In descant- 
ing you must . . secke true cordes. >607 Topsell Serpents 
(j 653) 773 They will, .siiuj so sweetly, and withall descant it 
.so finely and tutiably. *011 Cotgr. s.v. Coutre, To. .sing the 
Plaincsong whereon another descants. 1879 Parry in Grove 
Diet. Mus. 1 . 670 This new mode of descanting. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. Eclogue vi 8, I with a meadow reea upon sylvan 
themes will descant. 

+ b. traits . To iing in * descant 9 (words, etc.). 
1338 Starkey England 1. Iv. 134 The wordy* fof Church 
music] be so straunge and so dyuersely dexcantyd. 

2. intr. To make remarks, comments, or observa- 
tions ; to comment (on, upon, + of a text, theme, 
etc.). 

c 13x0 More Pic us Wks. xs/x The company of the court. . 
descanted therof to his rebuke. 137s Golding Cahdn on Ps. 
ii 7 They have curiously descanted upon theis woords. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 27 To see my Shadow in the 
Sunne, And dexcant on mine own Deformity. 1598 J. Dicken- 
son Greene in Cone. <1878 x6o Nor presumptuously descant 
of the vnknowen proceedings of the almighty. 1604 Cart. 
Smith Virginia 1, 13 Many began strangely to discant of 
those crosse beginnings. 1649 Milton Eikon. B, To descant 
on the misfortunes of a Person fall’n from dignity is not com- 
mendable. 1738 Warburtom Drv. Leg at. I. Ded. 83 To 
descant upon tneir very Hata and Habits. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson 5 Aug. an. 1763, He used to descant critically on 
the dishes which had lieen at table. 1830 Kingsley Alt. 
Locke vi, He ran on descanting coarsely on beauties. 

b. To discourse at large, enlarge (upon, on a 
theme). Also with indirect boss. 

a t66t Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 68 The friar rather des- 
canted than commented. osTtfl Kami* in M. Donovan 
Dam, Econ. II. 73 The young champion ..diacants upon 
his address In catching the animal. t79i Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life ♦ Writ. (*832) 1 . 353 Abbd Syeyfes. .descants 
with much sdf-sufficiency on government, 1896 7 ohn$onusna 
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$6* Johnson never accustomed himself to descant on the 
ingratitude of mankind. iM Gladstone Prim. Homer a 
It was the bard's duty to descant upon the freshest ana 
most interesting subjects. 

+ 3. tram. To comment on, discourse about, 
discuss ; occas. to criticise, carp at. Obs. 

its? F. E. Hist . Edw. // (1680) 53 Where they might des- 
cant their griefs. 1641 Rogers Naaman 376 Such secrets as 
these must be . . adored, not descanted, a 1640 Drumm. ok 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 31 But who can descant right 
your grave aspects T 

1 4. intr. To work with intricate variation on ; 
to fashion with artistic skill. Obs . rare. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies {s 840) I. 397 Lace, costing nothing 
save a little thread descanted on by art and industry. Ibid. 
III. 90 The God of nature is pleased to descant on a plain 
hollowness with such wonderful contrivances. 

Dtseanter (deskarnUi). ff. prcc. + -kr *.] 

1. One who sings or plays the * descant \ Obs. 
exc. Hist. 

,153a Starkey England 1. iiL 80 Curyousc dcscantervs and 
deuysarys of new songys. 1507 Morluy Introd. At us 70 


1 descant \ Obs. 


A Descan ter. .[is] one that can extempore sing a part upon 
a playne song. 1879 Parry in Grove Diet. Alas, I. 671 De 
Muris. . speaks with great bitterness of extempore descanters. 

2. One who holds forth or discourses. 

tSoe Foster Ess. iv. I v. 180 A desc&ntcr on the invisible 
world who makes you think of a popish cathedral. 

Descanting (deskixrntiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ing l.J The action of the vb. Descant : a. 
singing m 4 descant ’ ; b. commenting, disquisi- 


*597 Morluy Introd. Afns 70 
can extempore sing a part upon 


singing m 4 descant ’ ; b. commenting, disquisi- 
tion. 

*538 Starkey England 1. iv. 137 Our Curyousc dyscantyng 
andconteryng [printed canteryng] in Churchys 1561 Daus 
tr. Ballinger oh Apoc . (1573) i* A wonderful! descantyng 
vpon letters. *57$ Bricff Disc. Troubles Franc kf or d (1846) 
206 The trollinge and aescantinge off the Psalmcs. 1680 
Burnet Rochester (T.\ The descantings of fanciful men 
upon them [the Scriptures]. 1851 Gi adstone Glean. VI. 
xxi. 14, I waive descanting 011 personal qualities. 

Desoa'nting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
Commenting, criticizing : in quot. criticizing cen- 
soriously, carping. 

*594 J- Dickenson Arisbas (1878} 28 To shield me from 
the descanting verdites of such vnfncndly readers. 
Desoater, obs. form of Di«8uatter v . 
Descece, -068(8, obs. forms of Decease. 
Desoeit, deaoeiue, obs. ff. Deceit, Deceive. 
t Desoe'noe, 06806*11*6. Obs. Forms : 4 
diasenoe, 5 deaoena, dysoens, 5-6 descenso, 6 
disoenoe, 6-7 desoenoe. [Two forms : ME. 
descens, a. OK. dc scats masc., ad. L. discensus 
descent, descending, f. descendtre ; also ME. de- 
scense, a. OF. descense fem., ad. late L. type dcscema 
(< iescesa ), fem. sb. f. descensus , pa. pplc, of descot - 
dPre, analogous to sbs. in -ala, -acta, -<fe: cf. It. 
descesa. The spelling descence app. represents the 
descent form : see Defence.] 

1. A going or coming down ; —Dehcent i. 

*543 Recess. Doctr. in Formal. Faith 334 lesu Christ’*. 

life, death, burial, and descense to hell. 1588-8 Hist. 
James VI ( 1804) 378 In his discence . . he come foment the 
Collcdge of Justice. *6oo Arp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 319 We 
all do nold tne article of Christ’s descense into Hell, 
b. Extension downwards : cf. Descend v. 2. 
*578 Banister Hist. Afan 1. 8 The descense of y* Sagittal 
Suture U not common either in man or woman, 

2. cotter. A downward slope ; a way down ; * 
Descent a, a b. 

a 1440 Found \ St. Bartholomew's 40 From the highe 
descense of heuynnes . . hedir I descende. 1618 Bolton 
Floras it. vi. 108 The very jawes of the first descence from 
the Alps into Italy. 

3. fig. a. ? Dejection, depression of spirits. 

106 Pilgr. Pttf. (W. dc W. 1531J 166 b. In suche descense 
it [the mynde] is moost apte to diatraccyons & waucryng 
fantasy es. 

b. Bringing down or lowering in estimation ; 
depreciation. 

15160 Holland Crt. Venus 1. 387 That hir honour distres 
thoill nor mine : Nor suffer it in na way haif disccncc. 

4. a. Genealogical extraction ; = Descent 7. 

c 14*5 Wvntoum Cron. lx. xxvi. xo6 In lineale Desccns fra 
Sanct Margret. 1434-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 381 Soe the 
tinealle descense of the prosapy or kynrede of Feramundus 
faylede by men. 1514 Bradshaw St. Werburge 11 . 1212 Son 
to duke Leoflfwin by ItnUll disccnce. 1*1 3 Douglas As m is 
m. iii. 39 From that ■! prince.. Is tne descence of our 
genealogy. 

b. Transmission by inheritance; Descent 10. 
ciJBo Wyclif Sel, Whs. II. 403 Dissence of heritage. 
X>MOend (d/semd), v. Also 4 deasende, di- 
aend, dy» sente, deoend, 4-7 discend(e, 4-6 
descende. (5-6 dysoend* (6 defend). Pa. t. 
and pple. descended; 4-5 desoend, 5 diaoent, 
6 diaoend. [a. F. descend-re (nth c. in Littr^) 
«Pr. deissendre, It. descendere , Sp. descender L. 
t itsctndfrt, f. De- I. 1 + scandire to climb. In 
early times often treated as if the prefix were Des- 
(q.v.) and the stem -and, - send , •end, whence the 
variant spellings in dis-, dys-, de-.] 

X. Intransitive senses. 

* To nurvi down or into a lower position. 

1. To move or pass from a higher to a lower 
position in space ; to come or go down, (all, sink. 


(The general word, including all kinds of down- 
ward motion, vertical or oblique ; the opposite of 
ascend.) 

a 1315 Prose Psalter xlviii. 18 (xlix. 17] His gloric nc xhal 
nou3t descender! wyh hym. r *3*5 E. E. Allit. P. A. 626 
me bylyue In ]>e water of baptem bay 


nou3t descenden wyh hym. r *3*5 E. E. Alat. P. A, 626 
As sone as ]>ay arn Dome bylyue In ]»e water of baptem ]>ay 
dyxxente. a 1330 Roland 4- V. 131 pan decended a liijtnesse. 


Doun rijtos fram pc heuen blis. 1393 Gowfr Coif. 111 . 94 
The moist dioppes of tho icin Descetiden into micfdel erthc. 
ci 400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg, 143 pat he may not discende 
downward, c *450 Afirour Saluacioun 505 A man some 
tyme fro Jerusalem descendande. 1590 Sir J. Smyth D/si. 
Weapons 35 b, Those furious RebelW . . descended downe 
their hil with such a furie. 1611 J. Hayward tr. Biondt's 
Rromena 103, 1 parsed to the Nile descending on it at my 
Icasure to tne sea. 165a H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxiii. 
86 The water reboundea up so high that when it came to 
descend again it fell as small as dew. Ibid. lxi. 351 The 
two Priests descended from their Pulpits. 17*8 Phmiurion 
Newton's Philos 194 The earth in moving round the sun 
is continually descending toward it. 1790 W. Wru.htk 
Grotesque Archtt 7 The two wines, .are each descended to 
by a flight of four steps. 18a* F. Cliskold Ascent Aft. 
Blanc 19 From the heights of the mountain . . immense 
avalanches often descend. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
iv. (ed. 5) 44 In the autumn of 799 Chailcs descended from 
the Alps once more. 

b. fig. said of immaterial agents, influences, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10884 (Colt. ) And godds might in pe Iml] 
descend, c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) ix. 36 Intill his awen 
betted his wikkidness schall descend. ? a 1500 //^c^r/(i828) 
p. xiv, Ye say that the manhoode of Cbr^^te de^cendeth into 
eche part of euery hoost. 17*5 Pope Odyss. iv, 101a And on 
the suitors let thy wrath descend. 1806 J Fouiu-a Lett.fr. 
France II. 400 The shades of evening began to descend. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus 1 . 10 Sleep nor quiet upon my eyes 
descended. 

f C. To disembark, land from a vessel ; to alight 
from a horse, carriage, etc. Obs. (as a specific sense). 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 73 b, They ben in entenrion for to 
descende in eolchos. c 1489 {see Descending vbl. sb. 1], 
1513 Douglas .Ends vm. 1. 22 To bchaw,.How Trobuus 
war discern! in Latium. 1548 Hall Cht on. 176 b. They left 
their horses, St disccndcd to fight on fote. 1600 E. Blount 
tr .Conestaggio 363 Having viewed the Hand fortified on all 
parts where he might descend. 

d. Astron., etc. Of a heavenly body: (g; To 
move towards the horizon, sink, (b) To move 
southwards ; see also Descending ppl. a. 5. 

C1391 Chauipr Astral, n. § 12 Than fonu I the | -?] dcgicc 
of libra .dessendine on my west Orisontc. t 1*00 Lancelot 
972 The sone dis< ending closit in the vest. *559 W Cunning* 
ham CosmOvr. G/asse 3t 'I he signes in eijuall tymes do 
ascend and dcsccnde. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 541 The setting 
Sun Slowly descended. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 832 
Mars, .from the Northern limit, .to . .is North descending. 
1830 Hogg Flodden Field \ Sol with broadened orb dehcend- 
ing Left fierce warriors still contending. 188a Sharpless 
A±tron. 21 If these northern or circumpolar stars be watched 
. .such as arc to the west of the pole will descend. 

+ ©. To descend into or within ottcsclf: to betake 
oneself to deep meditation or consideration. Obs. 

a\yj% Knox Hist . Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 338 To move the 
hnrtis. .of the tiew servandis of God.. to disccnd within 
thame selfisand deiplie to tonsidder quhat bhalbe the end of 
this pretended tyranny. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. fr. 
AiOd, ii. 11 Those Philosophers thai. .descended not into 
themsdues, to know themseliies and their nature. *671 
Mu ton P. R . 11 . iii The while her Son.. with holiest 
meditations fed, Into himself descended, and at once All his 
great work to come before him set. 

2. transf. To have a downward extension, direc- 
tion, or slope ; to slope or extend downwards. 


to slope or extend downwards. 


CX301 Chaucer Astrol. 1. 4 4 A lyne ]>at cometh descend* 
inge fro the ryng down to the ncthcieste bordure. CX400 
Maundkv. (1839) xxv. 350 It strecchelhe toward the West 
. .descendyngc toward the litille Armcnye. x6oo J. Porv 
tr, Leo's AfrUa 11. 236 Their strcctcs either descend or 
ascend, which is verie troublesome. 1684 R. H. School 
Rccreat. 120 The dash Lines, are added only when the 
Notes ascend above the Staff, or descend below it. 1798 
H. Shrink Tours Wales 155 With a gateway at each ex- 
tremity, as the hill descends. *894 Christian World 37 Sep. 
71 2/1 To your right . . the fields descend from your feet to 
the Chesil Beach. 

fie. 1678 CvdwORTH Intell. Svst. 44s Sec, how the order 
ana chain of this government descends down by steps and 
degrees, from the Supreme God to the Earth and Men. 
o. To come down with or as a hostile force ; to 
make an incursion or attack ; to fall violently upon. 
(Cf. Come doum g.) a 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. viii. (1544) 15 b. Zisara, which was 
diacendid doun With a great hoost. 1540 Hall Chron. 227 b, 
The kyng of England your master, is neither descended in 
these partes of his owne fre mocioti, nor yet of us requyred. 
1 600 E. Blount tr. Cones taggio 188 That the Turke woulde 
descend upon his realme of Naples 1887 Bowrn Virg. 
/ Eh dd 1 . 537 Not upon Libya’s hearths to descend with 
Mword and with fire. 

1 fig • To submit, yield. Obs. rare. 

C1330 R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 134 In pes with 30W to 
lyue, & at jour conseil descend. Ibid. 370 To what raanere 
ofpesbe parties wille descend. 

D. To proceed (in discourse or writing) to some- 
thing subsequent in time or order, or (csp.) from 
generals to particulars. 

2340 Ayenb. 133 ErJ»n ich decendi to J>e uirtuen ^el bycb 
contraries to be *eue eennes. c 1380 Wyclip Sel. Wks III. 
513 To discende doun in spectalte, fful mane articlu. .ben 
openly contrarie to api»»tlis reulc. *576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 406 From thence hee descendeth to particular affayres. 
<*1617 Hieron Wks. II. 461 By these degrees did our Sauiour 
disccnd to this speech. 1930 Prykne Anti- Annin. 79 
Descend we unto Edward the VI his pious Raigne. *657 
J. Smith Afysi. RheL A b, Whereby we having spoken of 


a thing in general, descend unto particulars. 1797 Burkk 
Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 180 But let us descend to |var- 
ticul&rs. ila; Macaulay Ess. t Machiatclh (1854' W* 
Historians larely descend to those details fiom winch atone 
the real state of a community can be collected. 

0. To come down idenlly, mentally, or mot ally ; 
to condescend, stoop {to do something) ; usually m 
bad sense, to stoop to something unworthy. 

* 554-9 T. Wateri on in Songs <4 Balt. Ph h Mats 
(i860) q Hath made wronge ryght, and from the truth 
desendyd. 1608 Bp. Hall ( Aar. Virtues «4 V. i. 54 If., 
he descend to disports of chance, his games shall ncvei 
make him.. pale with feare. x6s6 in Rushw /list. Coll 
(16,91 L225 He hath dencended to make this Explanation. 
*707 Nokkd, J'tvat. Humility iii. 99 To see men. .dememl 
to the meanest and unworthiest compliances. *75* Jon nson 
Rambler No. 208 P 3, I have seldom descended to the arts 
by which favour is obtained. 18x3 Byron doom xxxii, 
Not oft to smile descendeth he. i8ap Btachsv. Mag. XXVI. 
5^9 Wordsworth . .descends to such nabyisms. 1853 Lynui 
Selfimprov. v. 129 A man should never descend to hi* 
company, but he should condescend to it. 

7. To go or come down, fall, or sink, in any scale. 

1608-11 Bp. Hall Aledtt. 4* P\nt>es it. 5 78 Winter comes 

on softly, first by coble dewe*. then hoare frost es, until! at 
last it descende to the hardest veathci of all. a 16*5 
Fi richer False One v, ii, ’J hy glories now have touch’d 
the highest point, And must dev end. 

b. Music. To proceed to a lower note ; to go 
down the scale. 

*587 Morlky Introd. Mas. 8t It is vnpossible tomscende 
or descende in continual! deduction without a divoid. 1674 
Playpord Skill Afns. m. 4 If the Notes descend a second. 
*706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. ix. 176 A Tune, which con- 
sisted of only Thtec Notes in Compass, Rising gradually in 
the first Part, and desi ending .in the Second, 1848R1MHAU11 
hirst fik. Piano 35 In the Major Smle the two semitones 
retain their situation*, both ascending and descending. 

c. Math. Of series : To piocced from higner to 
lower quantities or power#. Sec Descending ppl. 
a.$. 

1876 E. Brooks Philos, Arilh. 347 The sum of the lei ms 
of an infinite aeries descending equals the first teim divided 
by 1 minus the rate. 

** To come down by generation or inheritance. 

8. To be derived in the way of generation ; to 
come of, spring from (an ancestor or ancestral 
stock), a. simply to descend {from or of ). Now 
/ cif e in active voice. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 61 Ony male That were in lync 
uwyn dcscendand. 114*5 Wvnioun Cion. i. xvii. 3 rrn 
Sem discendand lynealy ,*509 Fisiihh / nn. Serin. ( 'less 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 290 They, .which descended of noble 
lygnitRC. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 1. ii. 241 Thou should’xt haue 
better pleas’d me with this deede, Hadst thou descended 
from another house. 1780 Johnson L. P..C ongrerr, William 
Congreve descended from a family in Staffordshire. 1768 
Gibbon Decl. <4 F. (1846) IV. xli. 36 Although Mhcodatus 
descended fiom a race of heroes. 

b. Now nearly always in passive, to be descended 
(from, \ of ). 

C1386 Ciiaucp.r Reeve's T. 64. 1399 Rolls of Parlt. 111 . 
423/1, I Henry of Lancastrc . . atn di&endit by right lync 
of the Blode comyng from the gude lord Kyng Henry 
therdc. ex 470 Harding Chron. (Lansd. MS. 300 fol. 1) So 
lynyall of his generacioun, 5 ° bene discent. 1511 Douglas 
sEneis in. il. 54 O je dour pcpill discend from Dardanus 
1581 Pettie Guazso'sCiv, Conv. 11 (1586) 83 b, Sayd to bee 
descended of Gentlemen. 16x6 Suri i- & Markh. Country 
Farme 674 If a dog be not wel descended there can he 
little hope of his coodnessc 17x1 Sipiii.it Sped. No. 78 F 8 
We are descended of ancient Families. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 3) III. 357 Such other collateral relations as were de* 
scended from the person who first acquired it. 

c. fig. To be derived, originate. (Const, as in 
a ana b.) 

c 1400 Apol. Loll, si Contumacy dcsccndcnd of swilk 
crim<\ *645 N. Stone Eiuhir. Fortif 81 It would be vain 
to write the Etymologies of each word, much lesse those 
descended of the Grceke. a 17*6 Colli f a Agst. Despair 
( J .), Despair descends from a mean original ; the offspring 
of fear, laziness, and impatience. 

fa* trans . To trace down (lineage). Obs rare. 

* 57 * J- Jones Bathes of Bath , Whose Genealogie . . may 
lineally be descended to your Honour. 

9. mtr. Of property, privileges, etc. : To cotne 
down by way of inheritance ; to pass to an heir. 

1486 Bk. St. A Iban's , Her. C viij b, Hot the possessionih & 
the patrimonyes desccndid to other men. 151* Act 4 Hen. 
VIII, c. 13 The premisses with ther appuitenaunces de 
cendcd unto John last T)uke of Norff. 1631 Gouge God's 
Arrows iii. | 93. 353 The Crowne and Kingdome hy just 
and unquestionable title descended on her. 1667 Ducmkss 
of Newcastle Life Dk. N. (1886) 138 A good estate in the 
west, which afterward* descended upon my Lord 1668 
Hale Pref. Rolls' s Abridgem. 7 Lands in I*ee-sim pie dis- 
ccnd to the Uncle and not immediately to the Father. x8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 3) II. 445 The defendant . pleaded .. 
that the said reversion descended 

b. transf. Of personal qualities, etc. : To paw 
by heredity ; to be transmitted to offspring. 

1548 Hall Chron. 336 Of a ccrtayne privie canker engen- 
dered in the hartes of their forefathers . . and after by lyneall 
succession descended into the stomacke* of their nttihewes. 
1713 Stf.ele Englishman No. 38. 183 The eternal Mark of 
having had a wicked Ancestor descends to his Posterity. 
*®43 Lever 7 . Hinton W. (18518) aoOur principles may come 
from our fathers ; our prejudices certainly descend from the 
female branch. 

II. Transitive senses. [Not ii>L. ; both In Fr.] 
+ 10. (causal.) To cause to descend ; to bring or 
send down. Obs. 

t 4 *l Caxton Gold. t.eg. ai/i Atnoylla tho .ynnars whan 

80 * - 1 



DESCEND. 
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DESCBNSION. 


thou dcscendest into hellc them of thy partye'. 1509 Hawes 
Past. l'l« a*, xxvu. xxi, I shew my power in every sundry 
wyse, Some to descende and on some to aryse. 1 829 77 
Fkltham Resolves 1. xiii. 22 As steps that descend us 
towards our Grauc*. 1677 Hall Pnm. On g. Man. 111. iv. 
267 'ITte Semina) 'I nn lure of the Herb . . being again de- 
scended hy Dew* or Rain upon the . . Karth. 

Jig. 1596 Bari kllv lulu. Man tti. (1603) <*65 Christ . . de* 
scended himselfe of the greatest nobilitie that ever was in 
this world. 

+ b. Old them . To distil ‘by descent*; see 
Desc ent i d. Obs. 

tAjt Riplkv Co tup. Ahh. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 115 First 
Calcine, and after that Putrefye, Dyssolve, Dystill, Suolynic, 
Descende, and Kyxe. 

u. to go or come down (a hill, wall, flight of 
steps, etc.) ; to pass downwards over, along, or 
through (a space). 

1607 T ophkll Four-/. Beasts (1658) 49 Descending the lists 
of a second conibate. 163s J. Havward tr. Btondfs h.ro- 
mena 122 With a ladder of cords . . speedily descended the 
walls. 1667 Mu. row P. L. xn. 606 They both descend the 
Hill 1709 Colmjkdoke in /-//if 1 187 j) 437 Laden on canoes 
and small boats, to descend tne Mnh&naul. ’1807 Hutton 
Course Math, II 15 1 To find the space descended by a body 
in 7 seconds, 1801 E. I’kac ock N, Brendon I. 221 The two 
women descended the steps. 

t Desce nd, sb. Obs . rare . In 6 dyssende. 
[f. prec. vb.] A descent ; a downward slope. 

1519 Present m. Junes in Surtees Misc (1890) ji All 
wattersewers and the dys*< ndu b e * off . . be dykid. 

Descendable : var. of Descendible. 
Desoendance, -enca (d/se*ndftns). Now rate . 
[a. F. descendance (13th c. in l.ittrc), f. descend tc 
to Descend, in earlier use often spelt •tnce as in 
tncd.L. descendent ia : sec -ant e, -ence.] 

1 . The action or fact of descending or springing 
from a particular ancestor or origin ; — De- 
scent 7. 

*599 Minsmeu Sp. Cram, 12 Etymologic . . this searching 1 
out of 01 iginall and dependence of w ords. 1830 13 rai hwai r I 
F.ng. Gentlem . Ep. Ded., Lineall dcsccndcncc. 1875 A r . t 
Amer. Rev. CXX. 338 With Mr. Dai win’s Theory of De- j 
scendence. 1885 H. Kkndall in 19M Cent., The fact that 
Jesus Christ had descendance front King David. 1891 ! 

/UacJhv. Mag. I L. 713/3 A descendance that is not lineal 
either of mind or spirit. ' 

2 . cotter. Descendants. (App. a corruption : cf. 
Descendant B. i, quot. 1623, and Accidence.) 

(Sir T. F,l>ot has inhabtfance - inhabitants.) 
ai66t Fuillr Worthus in (166/) t»o In some descend- 
nnec from the Duke of Norfolk, in the Stanhop* and the 
Aiundeh 

t Desoe ndancy, -ency. Obs. [f. as prcc. 

•f -ancy. Also spelt -ency after mcil.L. design • 
denfia. 1 ft. The condition or quality of being de- 
scended. b. A stage in lineal descent, a generation ; 

«= Descent 9. c. «- Descendance. 

*601 R. Johnson Fitted. Commit'. (1603) 357 The unfor* 
lunate successes juipncd in his proper dcscendencie. *830 
Ibid. 251 Placentia was not granted absolutely to the house 
of Farnesi but only to the fourth dcscendem ie, after which 
it rcturncs againe to the King of Spaine. a 1641 Bp, Moun- 
tagu Acts «y Mon. (1643) 86 From Father to Son, in a con- 
tinued descendcncy. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 11. i. 6 To 
distinguish the degree of decendency. 1790 W. Cowwt Devil 
on 'Pwo Sticks (18171 !• 78 Their tlcscendancy from the com- 
mon mother. Eve. 

Deaoendant, -ant (d/se*ndant), a. and sb. 
Also 6 disoendant. [a. F. descendant (13th c. in 
l.iltre), pr. pplc. of desiendre to Descend, used as 
adj. and sb. Also spelt -ent after L. descendent-em : 
see -ANT, -ENT. 

Johnson gives Descendant sb., Descendent adj., and re- 
marks * It seems to be established that the substantive should 
derive the termination front the Ficnch, and the adjective 
from the Latin*. In the sb. sense i, and the related sense 3 
of the adj. - ant is now always used ; in the other senses of 
both, • ent is perhaps preferable, but these are either obsolete 
or so rarely used as to make the distinction one of litdc 
practical moment.] 

A. adj. 

1 lit. Descending ; coming or going down, rare . 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. (1645) 99 Theatre, .makethone 
descendent body together with the dish. 1658 R. White 
tr. Digby's Powd. bymp. (1660) 59 T he ascending water 
becoming more heavy then the descendant on the other sale. 
1891 Ray Creation (J.), This descendent juice is that which 
principally nourishes both fruit and plant. 1839 Bailky 
lest us (1848) 59/a The descendent city of the skies. 

+ b. Astron. (Cf. Descend 1/. 1 d.) Obs. | 

1594 Blundkvil Extrc. lit. t. xi. (ed. 7) 296 The Descen- 
dent (Signs] are these. Cancer, Leo, [etc], 1631 Widoowks 
Nat, Philos. 14 The Ascendant (node] is higher where < 
doth come nearest unto us. The descendant, when the ( is 
removing from us. 1890 LeyboI'rn Curs. Math. 818 T he 
Descendent Node of the Moon. 

c. Her . Descending towards the base of the 
Bhicld. 

*57* Hms&itwM.LArmorie it. 42 Their taylcs. . descendant e, 
percussed, and cuntercolouicd. 

2 . Descending or originating from an ancestor; 
also fig. (See Descend v. 8.) 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success, it. viii. 184 Of the right 
discendaut line of K. John, a 1841 Bp. Mount agu Acts hr 
Mon. (1642) 26 His Son . . descendent and extracted from 
his loinev 17*5 PorB Odyssey if. 313 Were not wise sons 
descendent [ea. 1958 descendant] of tne wise. 1837 Kuskin 
Pol. Econ. Art it. (1868) ixa The best and greatest of de- 
scendant souls. 


B. sb, 

1 . One who * descends’ or is descended from an 
ancestor (see Descend v. 8); issue, offspring un 
any degree near or remote) : a. of persons. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 85 All the descendent* of 
Beatrice. 18*3 in Rushw. J/tst. Coll, (1659) !• 86 Their 
Servants, Children, and Descendens. a 19*9 S. Clark it 
) Oh the Evident es Prop. 14 (R.) Abraham's descend cuts ac- 
1 cording to the flesh. 1794 South ky Poems , Retrospect , The 
last descendant of his race. 1871 Mobley Voltaire (1886) 
54 A descendant of the conquering Frank*. 1875 Postk 
Gains 265 From the rules of caducity ascendants and 
descendants of the testator to the third degree were ex- 
cepted. 

b. of animals and plants. 

&866 Darwin Ong. t>pec. Hist. Sk. 13 The existing foims 
of life are the descendants by true generation of pre existing 
forma. 1867 i 1 Si v nc lr Prime. Biol. 1 1 . vi. 431 The descen- 
dants of a wheat plant . . will hu\e become numerous, 

c. Jig. and tram/. 

1869 F arram ham. Speech ii. (1873)74 The Gothic language 
1 is absolutely dead it ha* left no direct descendants 1871 
A. R Wallac k Nat, Seta t. viii. 295 Are not improved Steam 
Engines or Clocks the lineal descendants of some existing 
Steam Engine or Clock ¥ 1894 Chr. World 2 \ Aug. 629/2 

| T he descendants of the Puritans — the Nonconformists of 
j to-day. 

j +2. Aslron . The part of the heavens which at any 

* moment is descending below the horizon (opposite 
to the Ascendant). Obs. 

1690 Lkyuourn Curs. Math. 185 The Descendent, or Angle 
of the West, or the Cuspm of the Seventh House. 

1 + 3 . Typogr. A letter that descends below the 

J line; =* Descen deb * b. (Cf. Ascendant JL 7.) 

1876 Moxon Print Lett. 6 Descendcnts are those that 
I stand lower than the Foot line : such a* are^, p, t},y. 

Descended (d/sc mb -d), ppl. a. [I. Descend 
j v. + -ED L] Derived, sprung from a person or stock. 
Usually as pa. pple. (sec Descend v . 8 b) ; used a.s 
adj. only in combination. 

1640 Sir E. Dlring Canuelite ( 1641)46 Your Truy-dis. 
tended Romanes. 1685 Sir T. HcKiiMtr J rav. 11677) 2 
A well des< ended Gentleman. 

Deecendental (d/sende-ntal), a. nome ivd. 
[f. L. descendent -cm, pr. pplc. ot descend?) e to 
Descend + -al: utter transcendental.] That de- 
scends to matter of fact ; naturalistic, realistic. 

1850 Whipple Ess. <v II. 342 Square, lover of Plato 
and Molly Sc^rim, with his brain full of transcendental 
morality, and his heart full uf deecendental appetites. x86o 
J. Young Prov. Reason 54 Sim e the days of Locke . the 
philosophy of England has been only dcscendeutul. t 1863 
Reader I. 176/3 Mr. Mill belongs to what has been variously 
named the Empirical . . Sensational, or Descendcntal School 
of Philosophy. 

Hence DeEoandE ntallEm, -i*t (nome wds.). 

1831 Caklyi.k S/irt Res. 1. x, With all this Dcscrndental- 
ism, he combines a Transcendentalism no less superlative. 
188a Wiitm k in Harper's Mag. LXV. 579 He belonged to 
the respectable race of descendentalists, and was evidently 
puzzled to understand how a transcendentalist could acquire 
property. 

t Descender 1 . Law. Obs. Also 6 deoendre, 
6-7 diiioender. [a. F. desicndre , pres. inf. used 
subst, : cf. attainder , remainder, cl. -ER 8.] De- 
scent ; title of descent. 

14^ Ad 1 Hen. VII , c. 1 Subjects having cause of Action 
by Jformedon in the descender, or else in the remainder. 
*5*3 Fitzherb. Sunu 13 To sue his plcynt in y" nature of 
thelcyngcs writ of formaownc in decendre at the commen 
lawe. (1590 Swinburne J'*eat. Testaments If the issue 
j do recover the same in formdon in the discent.] 1598 
KircifiN Courts Leet (1675^ 250 Formed on in Descender 
lyeth where the Donee m Tail or free Marriage aliens that 
Land so given 1768 Blackstonl Comm. 1 1 L 192 The heir 
in tail shall have this writ of formedon in tho descender, to 
recover these lands, so given in tail, against him who is then 
the actual tenant of the freehold. 

Descender 2 (d/Swndw). [f. Descend v. + 
-ER h] One who or that which descends. 

1867 Denham Direct. Paint, iv. ix. 3 Horrors and Anguish 
of Descender* there, May teach thee how to paint Descenders 
here, 1855 Grotk Greece 11. xevi. XII. 507 An altar erected 
in honour of Demetrius Katabatcs or the Descender. 1863 
Murphy Comm. Gen. xiii. jo This river (Jordan] may weft 
be called the Descender. 

b. Typogr. A letter or character that descends 
below the line; eff Descending ppl. a. 2 b. 

*883 A re foe to read backwards f 39 T he modem Arabic 
figures— uniform in linage— [are] more legible than the ‘old 
style ' figures, with their many ascenders and descenders. 

Descendibility, rare. [f. next + -ity.] The 
property of being descendible. 

1703 Blackstonk Comm, I. 200 He must necessarily take 
the crown . . with all it’s inherent properties ; the first and 
principal of which was it’s descendibility. 

Dasoendible, -able (d/se*ndlb*l, -&b’l), a. 
[In 16th c. descendable , a. OF. descendable : subseq. 
conformed to L, analogies, as in ascendibilis from 
ascendfre.] 

1 . That descends or may descend to an heir; 
capable of being transmitted by inheritance. 

1495 Ad 11 Hen. VII, c. 49 The Lordshippes . . (shall be] 
descendable and disccnd to the heires alt Commen Lawe. 
* 574 , tr. Littleton’s Tenures n6n, Wher tenement* bee dy- 
spendable to the yongcr sonne after the custome of borough 
Knglishe. x6aa Cai i is S tat. Servers (1647) 191 If the son had 
attained this Freedom by the death of ms father, as a thing 
descendible. 1763 Blackstone Comm. 1. 404 Which title is 
. . usually descendible to the issue male, ivm W* Taylor in 


Monthly Mag , LII 1 . 103, I make their whole property de- 
scendable only to the first-begotten son. 1888 Sal. Rev . 
17 Oct. 521 The Derwent water earldom was only descendible 
to heirs mole. 

f 2. Flaving the property of descending or moving 
downwards. Obs. rare. 

x8ea Callis Stat. hewers (1824) 164 He may make a trench 
in his own grounds to let the water run downwards, and to 
descend upon his neighbour's grounds, for water is an ele- 
ment descendible jure naturae . 

8. Capable of being descended ; down which one 
may go. rare. 

1730 6 Bailky (folio', Descendable , which may descend or 
be descended, or gone down. 1755 Johnson, Descendible , 
such as may be descended ; .such as may admit of a passage 
downwards. 1863 .S at. Re%>. 418 Descendible by zigzag 
Indian path*, traversing the face of the rocky walls. 

Descending (d/$e a ndig), vbl. sb . [f. Descend 
v. + - 1 N 0 L] 

1 . The action of the verb Descend (q.v.); descent, 
going down. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xviii. *6 At the descendyng 
of theyr cncmyes to lande. 157a J. Ionks Bathes 0/ Bath 
i’ref. 2 Some with . . Descending*, Ascending* the partes 
wasted, etc. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trait, (ed 2)146 A preci- 
pice, downc which is no descending. 1890 Locke 6 oi't, 1. 
xi. (Rtldg.) 1 19 The descending and conveyance down of 
Adam’s dominion to posterity. x8oa Southey Poems , Ode 
Astron., All Ether laugh’d with thy descending. 

+2. concr. A downward slope, declivity, descent. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos lv. 152 Atte the dcscendynge of the 
liilfe. < 1583 J. B. tr. Viret’s Sch. Beastes B iij, T he first de- 
scending. .is. .croked and with many turninges. 
fb. Extension down waids. Obs. 
i6»7 Cabt. Smith Seaman s Gram. x. 50 The height or 
eleuation. .should answer the descending or depth. 

Descending (d/sc ndin\ ///. a. [f. Descend 
7 >. +- -ing Tnat descenns. 

1 . lit. Moving downwards, coming down. 

j a 1700 Drydln (j ), He cleft his head with one descending 
I blow. 1790 Col KBROOKEinZ{y<’(i873)423 The resin exudes 
fiom the ifescending sap. 1858 I.ardner Hand bk. Nat. 
Phil. 215 The descending column . falls, .in a closed cistern. 

2 . transf. Directed or extending downwards ; 
csp. in An at., Hot., etc., as descending aorta, colon, 
axis , oi'itle , etc. (opp. to Ascending ppl. a. 3). 

*737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 1 . £2 T he ascending 
or desr ending Trunk of the Aorta. t 18x0 Sotn hey Kehanta 
x\i. viii, Descending stem, which in the living stone Wcic 
hewn. 1889 Oliver Indian Hot. 1. i. 15 The root being the 
descending, the stem the asi ending portion of the axis. 

b. Typogr. Applied to letters that have a tail 
or stem extending below the line. (Cf. Ascending 
ppl. a. I b.) 

1678 Moxon Print Lett, 6 The Bottom-line is the line that 
bounds the bottom of the L>cscending Letters. 1880 T. 
MacKrilar Amer. Printer 61 Theic aic .. descending 
letters in both Roman and Italic. 

o. Her.^ Descendant a. 1 c ; csp. having the 
head turned toward the base of the shield. 

3 . jig . Proceeding to what is lower in position or 
value, or later in order (cf. Descend v. 5) ; in Math. 
of series : Proceeding lrom higher to lower quanti- 
ties or powers ; thus 8, 4, 2, 1, etc. is a descend- 
ing series in geometrical progression. 

1641 Jkr Taylor Episc. (1647) 41 Schisms and Heresies 
. should multiply in descending ages. 18x6 tr. Lacroi.Cs 
Dijj. < 5 * tut. Calculus 234 If wc wished to have a descending 
senes with respect to x, wc must give the proposed differ- 
ential the form [etc.]. i8»a Shelley Hellas 350 To stem the 
) torrent of descending time. 1874 Morllv Compromise (1886) 
j 28 T he establishment . . of an ascending and descending 
order among the facts. 

4 . Falling in pitch, stress, or other physical quality. 

Descending rhythm, a rhythm composed of feet m which 
the accented syllabic is followed by the unaccented a* in 
the trochee, dactyle, etc. Descending diphthong=.f*\\\n% 
Diphthong q.v. 

5 . descending node (Astron.) t that node of a 
planet’s orbit at which it passes from north to south 
of the ecliptic. 

1696 Whiston Th. Earth it. (172a) 188 Its descending Node 
was then also in.. due Position. 1729-51 Chambers Cyct., 
Descending latitude , is the latitude of a planet in its return 
from the nodes to the equator. *755 B. Martin Mag . A rts 
Hr Sc. it.vii. 159 The Descending Node, marked thuso* *868 
Lolkykr Heavens (ed. 3) 170. 

Hence Desoe'ndingly adv. 

1614 Sylvester Du Bartas , Bethulia's Rescue iv. 368 
Two twinkling Snark*, Two *prig|9full Jetty eyes . .‘Twixt 
thr*e two Suns, down from this liberal front, Descendingly 
xescends a pretty Mount. 1882 Proctor in Knowledge 24 
Mar. 449 The Feast of Tabernacles was v ruled by the 
passage of the sun over the equator descendingly. 

Descens(e : see Descencb. 

Descension (d/semjan). Now rare. Forms : 
4-6 desoen disoen-, dfrsoen-, -oio(u)n, -oyo(u)n, 
-sioun, -ay on, (6 deoenaion), 6-7 de tention, 

1 7 desention), 6- desoension. [a. OF. descen* 
sion (14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. descensidn-em going 
down, n. of action from desetndhre to Descend. J 
1 . The action of descending ; going or coming 
down, descent (lit. and fig.). Now rare, 
a 1420 Hocclevk Dt Reg* Prime. 31 For she knewe no lower 
descensioun. Save onely aethe. 15*8 Pilgr. Per/. ( W . de W. 
1531) 261 Tne blessed descensyon of his aoule to Limbo. 
X549 Covkrdalb Eratm. Par. Epk. Iv. 10 The descencion is 
before, and the ascendon after. 1597 Shaks, 9 Hen. IV % it. 
ii. 193 From a god to a bull t a heavy descension 1 It was 
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Iovat case. x6i6 R. Carpenter Past, Charge 54 The de- 
scansion of the holy Ghost vpoti the Apostles. s6$a Puyton 
Catos/ r. //a. Stuarts (1731) 16 This Bishop maintained 
Christ's personal Descension into Hell. 1657 Austen Fruit 
Truss 1. 101 As a Tree increased) by ascension of sap, so it 
would decrease by its descension. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Glass.) Descension • tk eory, the theory that the material in 
veins entered from above. 

+b. concr. The alleged term for a flight of 
4 wood wales ’ (woodpeckers). Oh. 

a 1479 in Caxton Hors, Shift 4 G . etc. (1822) 30 A ducen- 
cion of wodewalis. 

1 2 . Descent from an ancestor ; lineage. Oh. 

*447 Bokenham Seyn/ys (Roxb.) 45 For more cler undur* 
stomlynge Of this genealogyal dchccncyoun. 15*3 Lit. 
Berners Lroiss. I. Imv, 86 heading, The duke dyed without 
heyre, wherby the dyscencion fell. 

f 8. A falling in dignity or importance ; a coming 
down from dignity or high station ; condescension. 

1609 Middleton Shirley Ambass. Wks. 1886 VIII. 314 
Whatsoever is dishonourable hath a base descention, and 
sinks beneath hell. 164a Sir E. Drking Sp. on Reltg. 108 
Wherefore is this descension from a Parliament to a People? 
169a R. L'Estrangk Josephus* Antiq, vui. iii, (1733)315 'Jo 
treat them with Courtesy and De.Hcen.sbn. 

+ 4 . Old C hem -* Descent id. Oh. 

xj9j Gower Con/. II. 86 Forth with the congelation, Solu* 
cion, 'disccntion. 1539 Morwyng Rvonym. Fref , The oyl 
Capnistrum. . that is dostillcd by descention. 1611 Woodall 
Surg. Matt Wks. (1653) 270 Descension is when the essential 
juyee dissolved from the matter to be distilled, is subducted 
and doth descend. 1637 in Phys . Dut. 

f 5 . Astron. The setting, or descent below the 
horizon, of a celestial body. Right distension , 
oblique descension of a celestial body : the degree 
of the celestial equator, reckoned from the first 
point of Aries, which sets with it in a right, or 
oblique, sphere. Ohs. (C f. Anceusion 3.) 

1531 R book ny Cast. Knowl. ( 1 556) 200 In the Uighte Sphere 
. .the dcscensions or sctlmge* vtuler the Hori/unt are equall 
with the Ascensions. 1394 Blundkvil E.xer,. 111. 1. xxix. 
(ed. 7) 337, 1 will proceed to the ascention and desi entiou of 
the starres, both right, meane, and oblique. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot, v, Our longest sun sets at right desccn- 
sions. 17*6 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1 335 There will he no 
rising or setting at aU by the diurnal Motion, and therefore no | 
Ascension or Descension m this Sphere. 1876 G. F.Chamuv rs 
Astron. 012 Ascension, oblique . . the converse word is ‘ de- 
scension \ but it is obsolete. 

t 0 . Astrol . The part of the zodiac in which a 
planet was supposed to have least influence (opp. 
to exaltation). Obs. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. 84 That he (the lord of the 
ascendant] be nat in his descent iou 11. nc ioigned with no 
planete in Im discencioun. 1$.. 'Alntanak/or the Year 
1386', 2 On 7 syne fro be exaltation of euertlk a planyte, 
in like degre cs made his dcscc nsyon. 

DttttCeHttional, 4 . rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of 
or pertaining to descension. 

17*7-5 « Chamukks Cycl., Dest ensional different c, is the 
difference between the right and oblique descension of the 
bame star, or point of tne heavens, etc. 1840 Herslhkl 
Ess. (1857) 137 There must be constantly in action, .a dis- 
censional force producing subaqueous currents. x88a Nature 
XXVII. 177 Tne ascensional and descensional movements 
of the atmosphere. 

DeiOOniive (d/se'mdv), a. [f. L. discern-, ppl. 
stem of descendtre : see -ive.] 

1 . Having the quality of descending (///. and Jig.) ; 
characterized by downward movement or tendency ; 
the opposite of ascensive. 

x6n Cotgr., Destensotre , descensiuc, descending. 16*8 
Manton Exp. Jude 3 There is in man a natural desire to do 
his posterity good ; love is descensive. 1811 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXXI. 425 Either from ascensive or dcsccn- 
sivc opinion. x88a Owen in Longm. Mag. I. 68 The mam- 
mals who follow next after Bimana in the descensive scries 
of mammalian orders. 

2 . Gram. Diminishing the force ; cf. Asckn- 

sive a. 

1834 Kllicott Ef. Gal , 39 Kal has also what may be termed 
a descensive force. 

t Desoensory, sb. Old Chem. Also 6 deo-, 

dleo*. [ad. OF. descensoirc, - oir , med.L. type desieu- 
sJriunt , f. descensdrius adj. : see next. 

(Cf. ' 1 ’huyle du mesme hois dcstilld par ce que lc* alche- 
mistes appellent descensoir ’ of 1555 in Godefroy.)) 

A vessel or retort used for distillation *by de- 
scent ' : see Descent i d. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can, Yeom. Prol. 4 * T. 239 Sondry vessels 
maaa of erbe and glas Oure vrinals and oure descensories. 
1384 R. Scot Dtscov. Witcher, xiv. i. 395 Also their lamps 
their urinalles. discensories, sublimatones, alenibicks, viols, 
croslets, cucurbits, stillatories, and their fornace of calcin- 
ation. 1394 Plat Chem , Conti. 31 Some commend the dis- 
tillation . . that is performed by a desoensorie. 1678 R. 
R[ussbll] Geber 11. 1. tv. xii. 112 A chymical Descensory. 
t DoaceTHOry f a. Old Chem. [ad. L. des- 
ctnsori'US) f. discern-) ppl. stem of acscendtre to 
Dkscknd: see -ouy.] Relating to, or of the nature 
of, distillation by descent. 

>678 R. R[ussrll 1 Geber v. iv. 275 The Descensory Fur- 
nace is made as before described. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. 
Compit. v. 146 The specifick properties of Liquors perish in 
descensory distillation. 

D*0O01lt (dfrernt). Also 5 dessente, 5-6 dis- 
sent, 5-7 discent, 6 discente. fa. F. dcsccnte 
(1304 in Hatzf.), fonned from descendre after 
at tent e % vent* , etc. from aliendre, vendre , etc., the 
etymological form being Dkscence, -knsk.] 


1. The action of descending ; a going or coming 
down ; downward motion (of any kind). 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Wea/ous 28 In their discent* and 
fall. x6o 6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. v. ii. 175 Not the dreadful! 
spout .Shall Uizzie with more clamour Neptune* care lu hi* 
disccnt. 1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 3*9 H l! * to b° ob%cr\ed, 
that the descent into hell was not in the ancient creeds or 
rules of faith 1608 Kmi.l b.xatn. Th. Earth { 1734) 16) '1 ho 
great resistance they met with in their descent through the 
Air. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. (?. Neighb. vii. (18781 125, 

1 do not think the descent to Avernus is always ca*y. 

b fig. (of an immaterial agent or influence). 
c 1374 Chauo-r Troylm i rit; Lest fully the dcsccnte Of 
bcoinc fillc on himself. 1873 Jowktt Plato{c<\. 2) 1 . 159 The 
descent of a gicat storm may make the pilot helpless. 

O. Corresp. to trans, scums of the verb iDkscend v. 11^. 
x6xx Coryat Crudities 80 '1 he decent of the mountmne 
1 found more wrarysome then the as<ent *748 F Smith 
l ' oy . Disc. N.‘IY. J'aa. I. 95 1 he Sides high Maihlc Clifts, 
not difficult of Descent. Mod. A new descent of the Schroff- 
spit^c has been effected. 

t d. Old Chem. A method of distillation : see 
quot. 1 7 ^7* Obs. 

1653 Cui.i'MTi R Riverius vi. i. 133 The Oyl is made of 
Box cut in sinal pieces, and then Distilled by descent, in 
t wo Vessels. 17*7-31 Chamukks Cyel. s v. Di&/tlla/iou t l)is» 
filiation by descent is where the lire is applied on the top, 
and all around the vessel, whose orifice is at the bottom ; 
and, consequently, the vapour not being able to rise up- 
wards, it is forced to precipitate, and distil down to the 
bottom. 

e. Her. In descent ', said of an animal represented 

as leaping or flying downwards. 

1717-51 Chambers Cyt l. 17*7 Bailey vol. II. s.v., A lion 
in descent. 

f Dynamics. The downward motion of a body 
under the influence of terrestrial gravity. 

1700 J. Craig in Philos . Ttans. Abridg. IV. 54 j (title', 
The Curve of Quickest Descent. 1706 Philui s (ctf. Kersey', 
Descent of heavy Bodies (in 1 hdos )is the tendency of them 
to the Center of the Earth. *7*7-5x Cmamiuikh Cyd , s v., 
Laws of the descent of bodies . . l.ine 0/ swiftest Descent, 
is that which a body falling by the nction of gravity, de- 
scribes in the shortest time ; which is proved by geometri- 
« tans to l>e the cycloid. 

2 . lotnr. A downward slope, a declivity. 

1391 Spenser YirgiTs Gnat 77 Spiead themselves furre 
abroad through each desemt s6tt Bunt- I.ukc x ix. 37 At 
the descent of the mount of Oliues 17*6 Lkoni Alberti's 
A > chit. I. 10 ti if it stands upon a Descent. 1887 Bow in 
I’irg. jEucid v I. j8» Massive asli trees roll from tne moun- 
tains down the descent. 

b. A means of descending ; a way, passage, or 
flight of steps leading downwaids. 

Descent into the Ditch (Mtl): see quot. 180J 
*644 Massinger Very Woman iv. ii. Fitting his chamber 
Wan trapdoors and descents. 1706 PHtilirsfed. Kcisryt, 
Descent into the Moat or Dili h. 1734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hut. 
(1827)11.111 144 Descents by steps to the river. 1743P0COCK1. 
Descr, East II. 11. 73 There were about fourty tnrcc degrees 
of scats, and eleven descents down from the top . . those 
descents are made by dividing each scat into two steps. 1803 
James Mtltt . Diet. (1810) s.v., Descents into the Ditch ( des - 
eentes dans le fossl), cuts and excavations made by means of 
sups in the counterscarp beneath the covert way [i. c. to 
enable the besiegers to cross the ditch], 1887 Ruskin 
J'r.etcrita II. 199 The rampart walk, unbroken except by 
descent* and ascent* at the gales. 

t O. That to which one descends j the lowest 
part. Obs. {none e-use.) 

1603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 137 From th’ extremes! vpward of 
thy head, To the disccnt anil dust below thy foote. 

3 . A sudden hostile invasion or attack, ej. from 
the sea, or from high ground : cf. Dehcknd v . 3. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 194 Some small pecccs of 
artillery, to hinder their descent. 1697 Dryoen Yog. 
Georg, ii. 710 He hears, but bears from far, Of Tumults, 
and Descents, and distant War 1698 T F ROGER Voy. 26 It 
was determin’d to make a Descent upon the Country, to 
take the King prisoner. 18x6 Si ott Old Mori. Introd , 
Argylc was threatening a descent upon Scotland. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 8. 430 A daring descent of tne 
English forces upon Cadiz. 

4 . Jig. A coming down to a lower state or con- 
dition ; fall, decline, sinking ; progress downwards 
to that which is lower or subordinate. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 163 Oh, foul descent 1 that I, who 
erst contended With gods to sit the highest, am now con- 
straind Into a Beast, and inixt with bestial slime. 0x704 
Lockk (J*)» Observing such gradual and gentle descents 
downwards, in those parts of the creation that are beneath 
men. 1889 Spectator 26 Oct. 540 Since the descent to house- 
hold suffrage. 

b # A stage or step downward in any scale ; a 
degree below. ? Obs. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 43 Her birth was by manic 
degrees greater than mine, and my woorth by manie discerns 
lease than hers. 1667 Milton P. L. viii 410 Infinite de- 
scents Beneath what other Creatures are to thee. 17*8 
Young Love Fame 1. (1757) 84 With what a decent pride he 
throws his eyes Above the man by three descents lexg wise? 

5 . With reference to physical qualities : A fall, 
lowering (of the pitch of sound, temperature, etc.). 

xs8x Mulcastkr Positions x. (1887) 58 Their perorations, 
and closingcs, with a dUcent, and fall of the voice. 1836 
Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. I 24 The proximity of 
a sand-bank is indicated by a rapid descent of the tempera- 
ture of the sea at its surface. Mod. A sudden descent of an 
octave in the melody. 

0. fa. The action of proceeding in sequence, 
discourse, or argument, to what is subsequent ; 
subsequent part or course ; succession. Oh. b. The 
action of descending from generals to particulars. 


O. Logic. An inference from a proposition contain- 
ing a higher to one containing a lower term. 

sAaa Jer. Taylor Epise. (1647) 31 What also the faith of 
Christendoms was concerning the Minister of confirmation 
. . I shall make evident in tne descent of this discourse 
1633-80 Stanley Hist. Philos U701 > 73/a These five, 1 halts, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Aichclaus, by con 
tuml Descent succeeding one another, com pleat the foun k 
Sect. 

7. 'Fhe fact of * descending ’ or being descended 
from An ancestor or ancestral stock ; lineage. 

nno K. Bmunnk ihton. (1810) 349 pis ilk bie barons, 
!>orgn dcMcnt of blotle, Haf right & resons to pc coiounc. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 230 Which rightfull heire was by 
descent, c 1430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe, 4 G. 9 in Pol. Rel 4 L 
Potms(\§(£» tjCryste whichelynally douneenme Be dissent 
conveyed the pedegrewe Fronie the patryarke Abrahame. 
1530 Fai sgr. 213/1 Descent of lynage, destente. 1339 Mitt. 
Mag , ball R. Tresihan v. By discent a gentleman. 1634 
W. 1 'irv\hyi tr. Balzac's Lett. 123 , 1 would draw Ins descent 
from Hector, or Achilles. , * 7 *® Yot ng Love Fame 111. <1757) 
104 A Welch descent, which well-paid hctnlds damn ; Oi, 
longer still, a Dutihinan's epigram. 1839 Yicowtti 1 Am. 
Btt/.Ch xiii (1847) 141 A chieftain of imperial descent. 
1836 Fkoudk Hist. Eng. (1858) l. 11. 107 The descent in the 
female line was not foi mally denied. 

b. Hans/, of animals and plants; in Riol. ex- 
tended to ougination of species ( * Kvoi.ption 6 e). 

1638 Sim T. Hi kukri Trav. (ed. a) 192 Many Cumclls 
abound here . . 'i he Dtoinodarie and it are of one descent, 
but vnric According to the Countric. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
S fei. (1871) ti7 On the theoiy of descent wnth modification. 
1871 — {title), The Descent of Man and Selection in relation 
to Sex. 188a Vines Am AT Bot. 776 Descent determine* the 
specific character of the growth. 1884 J. Fisk 1 Lvolutumist 
xiv. 366 The lescnrchcs .. into the paheontology of the hoise 
have established beyond question the descent of the genus 
equus from a five-toed mammal not largci than a pig, und 
somewhat resembling a tapir. 

at t rib, 1871 Darwin Disc Man xi j8R In accoi dance 
with the descent-theory, we may infer that |i tc.] 

0 . Jig. Derivation or origination from a parti- 
cular bourcc. 

< 1330 Remedie of Lone (R ), Ransukc yet we would < ff 
this worde the true orthogiaphic, The vtrie disci nt of ithi- 
mologic. 1707 Curios, in JJusb. 4 Card. Fref 4 \\ heuever 
I cannot fully discover the Rise and Destent of any J’^ffci l 
1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 108 Its visitation .. in the ptesenl >cai, 
is dcducible from a similar descent. 

+ 8. a. A line of dcBccnt, lineage, race, slock. 

< 1330 R. Brunne Citron. G8icd 206 Lli/abeth l»egtnt, fair 
lady was sche, Tuo sons of her des« ent, tuo doubters ladies 
fie, 1605 VkKMI EGAN />«'(. llt/fll. 111 , (1628) 63 Of whose de- 
stents are since issued the greatest Princes at this pit sent 
in ((crtnunie. i6t8 Chapman Hesiod i. 228 1 hen foiin'd our 
Father Jove a Third Descent, Whose Age was Brazen. 

+ b. A descendant {lit. and Jig also, descen- 
dants collectively, offspring, issue. Obs. 

*475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 23 r lhc noble actys of the *cyd 
cries of Angcw w r yth her lynealle devsenty*. 1601 Hoi 1 ami 
Pliny L67 Augusta of the laurines, an ancient descent 
from the Ligurians. 1615 Chapman Odyss. vi. 22 She wuit 
Dp to the chamber, where the fair descent Ofgreat Ah imms 
slept. 1667 Mu ion P. L, x 970 Our descent . .Which must 
be Kirn to certain woe, devourd By Death at last. 

9 . A stage in the line of descent ; a generation. 

*5i^j More in Grafton Citron. (15681 11 . 809 Which house 

. .enjoyed the same [crown] three di.scentes. 1393 Bn son 
i.ovt. ( Ansi's Ch. 7 Kuen twdue descents aflej the ffood. 
*873 Ray Jo urn. Low C. 408 Such as can Drove lluor 
Gentility for three or four Descents. 1765-9 Blackmonk 
Comm. (1793) 253 After a breach of the succession that < 011- 
tinued foi three descents. 1818 Ham am Mid Agis (t 872) 
II. 67 A lineal succession of four descents without the least 
opposition. 

10 . Law. The passing of property (in England 
only of real property) to the heir or heirs without 
disposition by will ; transmission by inheritance 

c 133© R. Brunnk Chron.i rBio) 243 To haf )>e scheld bor^h 
heritage descent c 1460 Foktrscuk Abs. 4 Ltm. Mon. ix, 
The grcle lordis of Jie londe, by reason off nev DisKc ntes 
ffallyng vnto ham, by reason also off manages, Purchasne*, 
and ober titles, »chaf often tymes growe to oe gretter than 
thay be now. 13*3 Fuzhkrb. Surv. Prol., lhan if the 
owner make a true pee depre or conueyaunce by discente 
01 by purchacc vnto the said landed. x6s8 Coke On Lilt. 
13 b, Discent signifieth when lands do by right of blood fall 
unto any after tne death of his ancestors. 1810 Cruise Digest 
(cd. 2) I. 303 That fines should be paid upon admittance, us 
well upon alienation as descent 1838 Lo. Si. Leonards 
Handydh. Prop , Law xxiii, 177 No real property . can 
pass otherwise Ilian by grant by deed . . or by descent or 
devise, whereas mere personal piopcrty will pass by delivery 
from hand to hand. 

+ b. Descent cash transmission by inheritance 
actually effected (with special reference to its bear- 
ing on an outstanding adverse claim ) ; cf. Cast v. 
36. Obs. 

[a s6a6 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law 1 (1636) 3 If I make 
a feoffment in fee. upon condition that the feoffee shall in- 
feoffe over, and tne feoffee be disseised, and n discent H>e] 
cast.J a 1845 Stephen* Comment. Lams Engl. (1868) III. 
518 An Act was passed in the year 183 x (3 Sc 4 Will. IV. c. 27) 
containing, the provisions, .that no descent cast or dibcon- 
tmuance happening after 31st Dec. 1833, should toll or 
defeat any right of entry or action for the recovery of land. 

c. IransJ. and Jig. Transmission of a title, dig- 
nity, personal quality, etc. to heirs or to offspring. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle IV. vii. (Caxton 1483) 61 The synne of 
Adam hath atteyned to men by . . descent of kyndefy hery- 
tage. c i6xt Chapman Ihad 11. 156 HU inconupted sceptre 
. . hU sceptre of descent, a 1704 Lockk (J.), If the agree- 
ment and consent of men first gave a sceptre into any one’s 
hand, that also must direct its descent and conveyance. 
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t Da« 0 #*ntive, a. Oh. sate In 6 disc*. [f, 
prcc. + -ive.] Dt*9CMic]m^ ; - Dkscenbivk. 

1599 N ASH* Lenten Stuff* j The notable immunities, fran- 
chises. priuileffen *he is endowed with . . by the disentitle 
line ot Kings from the Conquest. 

Dasoeptation, <>l>s. var. of Disckftaiion. 
tDeSCe role, v. Oh. tan. [p. O b\dcs-,deccr- 
cler, f. det-, df (Ok- I. 6, + cenlc circle, hoot). 
The mod. icpr. would be dec ink.] trans. To 
deprive of its circle or circles. 

To erxle a helm * cf Cihci k sb to b 
*4*5 Caxtom Chas. (ft. i o? Holland . . nraught niaradas 
vikjii fiis helme, that he desc'ikled and departed it. 

Descern, Deaces, -ceiee. Discharge, De- 
scide, Descipher, Deeoition, obs. ff. Dimoekn 
(Decern), Decease, Dihcuauujc, Decide, Dk- 
Cll'HEIt, Decision. 

1644 Prynne & Wai.kkr F tenues Trial 118 Thesuprcame 
Counccll of the Re&linc to w hose desnlion it lielnngeth. 
f Desci'd*, v, Obs , rare. [f. L. de-sdndfre or 
di'scindtre to divide, or d is ' chi? re to cut in pieces.] 
To cut, indent. 

1637 1 omi iNSjoN Renou's Disp. 334 Its leafs are variously 
descaled and serrated in their circuit. 

Desol- see 1 )iscl-. 

Descloixite (<.l*Moi‘zoit;. A/in. [named from 
Descloizeaux, a French mineralogist.] A vanadate 
of lead and zinc, an orthorhombic mineral, of ohve- 
green colour, occurring in small crystals on a sili- 
cious and ferruginous gangue from South America 
;Dana). 

Desconfite, -uro, obs. ff. Discomfit, -cue. 
Deacrial (il/*krrial . [f. Descry vA 4- -ai. 

11 5.] Discovery of something obscure or distant 
160$ A usio. t'iscov Ron/. Doctr. 1 The strange Disci hill of 
thn» great PUcouerer. 

DeaoribabHity. [f. next : sec -m.] 
l)ihty of being described. 

a 1866 J. Gkoi k /•, »<»/// Vtilit. Philos, ii. (1870) j8 A dt.fi- 
tiUcncss or dcsirihabtliiy its to happiness. 

Describable (d/skroi-bab’l), a. [f. 1 /escribe 

7». 4- - ABLE.] Capable of or admitting dtscription. 

180a Pa 1 ,kv Nat. 1 heal. ix. (R.' f Keill has reckoned up, in 
ihc human body, four hundred and fourty-six must Its, dis* 
seetiblc and dcscrihablc 1877 Lady Ukasm- y / T oy. S mibeam 
xv. (1878) 369 Another shade, only describablc by the term 
molten lava colour. 

Descri bble, v. noncc-wd, [f. scribble after de- 
scribe] trans . To scribble an account of. 

1794 Mis* ( ioNNiNti Ptnket IV. 37s, I ran, as you /inti, 
dcbcrihhle Richard and Sarah Adams; hut . . to describe 
would be absolute presumption. 

Describe (d/skrai’b), v. Also 6 7 desorybo, 
dlacrybe, 8 diacribe. [ad. I., dcu rlb-h c to copy 
off, tianscribe, wiitc down, wtite off, sketch off in 
writing or painting, mark off, etc., f. 1 >k- I. a + 
Sc rib?rc to write. Preceded in MIC, use by dvsc rive 
(through OF.\ of which describe may be consideied 
as an assimilation to the orig. L. form. The spell- 
ing dis - arose from confusion with words having the 
prefix des-, dis - : sec Dkh-.] 

1 1 . To write down, set forth in writing or in 
written words ; to transcribe, copy out. Obs. 

t<*6 Ftlgr. Per/. <W. tie W. 1541) So Peter Bereharitis 
in im dictionary tlescribeih it. sooy Tofslll Scrfents (1653) 
62s Whose verses I will here describe {verses follow) 1649 
Inc Tavlor Gt. Fxemf. Kxhort. §13 Christ our Lawgiver 
hath described all In* Father* will in Sanction* and Signa- 
ture* of laws. 

t b. To write down in a register ; to enrol. Obs, 

153J Covicruai f 1 C/tron. iv. 41 These that arc now de- 
scribed by name. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. iv. v. $ 6. 
318 He was indeed aone into ACgypt . . dest rtbmg a royall 
Army. €11687 Jew* Taylor If ks. (1835) I. 363 (Cent. Diet.) 
His name was described in the l>ook ol life. 

f o. To write down as one’s opinion ; to declare, 
state. Obs. rare. 

1771 Fletcher Chetks Wks. 170^ II 300 Is it modest to 
describe et athedra, that the drud Ephesians . could not 
work for life? 

2 . To set forth in words, written or spoken, by 
reference to qualities, recognizable features, or cha- 
racteristic marks; to give a detailed or graphic 
account of. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1513 Bradshaw St. JYerburge t. 303 A* aumyent Cronyclcs 
descryben it full playne. 1438 Starkey England 11. i. 144 
Hys perfayt state . . of vs before descrybyd. 1697 Drydhn 
/ trg, Georg, iv. aao Describe we next the Nature of the 
Pees. 17*7 Swift Gulliver 11. viii. 171 Dincnbinff the rest 
of his household-stuff. 1813 Lamm Elia Ser. 11. Wedding , 

I am ill at describing female apparel. *87 4 Morlky Com- 
promise (1886) 38 He was described for us .. by a master 
hand. 

b. with complement. 

*$94 Hookkr Eat. Pol. 1. iii. (i6n> 7 The institution 
thereof is described as being established. 1600 E. Blount 
ir. Conestag-g/o 314 Th.it the Hand was no lesae fortified 
then had becnc described unto them. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. a) V. 71 Clanvilie describes a fine to be an accommoda- 
tion of a . . suit. 1875 Jowki i Plato (ed. 2) 1 V. a x Pleasures 
a* well as opinions may be described as good or bad. 

3 . To set forth in delineation or pictorial repre- 
sentation ; to represent, picture, portray ; in quot. 

Obs. or arch. 

'X* Tindalt Gal. iii. i To whom Jesu* Christ was de- 
scribed before the eyes. 1535 Covkrdale Ezek. iv. 1 Take 


a tyle . and descry be vpon the cite off Ierusalem. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 140 Then describe they certaine 
signes upon the hands and forehead. x6ao E. Bt ount Horse 
Subsec. 352 A Gladiatote . admirably described in Marble. 
1665 Sir T. Hickhlki Trav. (1677) 36a Accept the preceed- 
ing Man . This des< ribmif India on the oilier side Ganges. 
*774 )• Brvani Mythol II 133 We find the Sun to be dc- 
scriocd under the appearance of a bright star, 

tb. Of things : To represent or stand for pic- 
torial ly. Obs. 

*43 . V icars Looking-glass Malign. 13 The picture of a 
man in a tub . to describe a Roundhead. 1703 Moxon 
Meek. Lxere 317 '1 he*e twelve Dmxion* are to describe 
the twelve Hour* of the Day. X793 Smfaton Kdystone L. 
4 iai A second model , to describe the external form. 

4. To delineate, mark out the form or shape of, 
trace the outline of (a geometrical figure, etc.) : a. 
said of personal agents. 

*55* Hr Loin, Describe, ci/cnmscrtbo. 1559 W. Cunning- 
ham Ccnmogr. Ciasse 133 Describe the like arck from BtoA. 
1470 Billingsley Euclid 1. i 8 A triangle . . set or described 
vpon a line. ,66, Dhydfn / yrannu Lore iv. i, With chalk 
1 first describe a circle here 1703 Moxon Meek. Lxerc. xa6 
To measure and describe the Ground-plot. 1831 Brewster 
Optus i. 9 15 Describe an lies of circles, 
b. said of things 

*559 W. Cunningham C osmogr. Glassc 5s A lyne, moved 
. . can but describe a plat forme . . And a plat forme moved 
. . described) a Body. *57 ^ Lamuakdk Peramb. Rent 
(1826) 239 It beginneth to divide it xelfe two waics, and to 
de*c ribe the He of Thanct. x8ax Craig Led. Drawing \ 7 
Representing objects by lines which describe their contours 
or dimensions. 

5 . To form or trace by motion ; to pass or travel 
over (a certain course or distance;. 

*559 W. CuNNiNc.11 am C osmogr. Olasse 34 The most northcly 
i irUc which the Sonne describeth. x66a HoiiBES.Smv/ Probt '. 
Wks. 1845 VII 10 The aiches are the spaces which these 
two mol ions describe. X713 Blrkh.ky Ilyins 4- Phtl. i. 
Wks. 1871 1, 381 A l»ody that dcsciibes a mile in an hour. 
1869 Phillies /V \uv. iv. 353 '1 hey desi ribe parabolic < urves. 
*869 Tyndall Notes Led l.i^ht jy 1 he white-hot pat tide* 
of carbon in a flame describe lines of light. 

0. To mark off or distiibutc into parts; to map 
or parcel out. tate. 

1535 Covkrimif Josh, xviii, 6 Dexcrybc yc the londc in 
seuen )>artcs (xo x6ix and R V. ; Wyclif, discryue). 

tb. To apportion, assign under limits. [So in 
Lnt -1 Obs. rare. 

*53* Ki yoi Got 1 . 1. ii, I wyll tbcrforc kepe my penue 
within the space that is discnbcd to me. 

H 7 - -Denck\ vA Cf. Debckivk vA and the 
converse confusion in Dench y vf 
i$74 Rich Mete \ .Soldier H viij, Venus was first de- 
scribed, sittyngc in her Waggon. X591 Greene i'uliies Lcwe 
<160910, A* boonc ax she had discribed him, and for cn- 
tainty knew that it was he, yonder quoth she comes that 
odde man of Rome. i6ao Shei.ion Quite. IV. xxii. iflsOvcr- 
niglit we dcsciibed this Wharf. 1667 Mil ion P. L. iv. 567, 

I descub’d hts way Bent alt on speed, and markt his Aerie 
Gate. xt 8 x Gibbon Ded 4- F. xlvji. (1793) VIII. 312 The 
smallest ulemish ha* not been described oy jealous .eyes. 

Hence Desori bed ppl. a. 

*55* HuLotr, Described, r/>*< umscriptus. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. F. xerc. lyftn’lieir described width. X865TYIOK b arly 
/list. Man. iv. 64 In the described position of the thiec 
relations of speech. 

Describee (d/skrai b /" ). [f. DesChibk v. 4- 
-ek.] One to whom a thing is described. 

1830 Disraeli in ffome Letters <1885) 50 Description is 
always a bore, both to the dcscribcr and to the describee. 
1883 Punch 23 May 343/a Describee is a happy specimen 
of a whole series of worths much required in our language. 

Descri’beless, a. noncc-ivd. [f. Describe v. 
4- -less 1 Incapable of description, indescribable. 
<71840 W. Thom in D Jett old's Shilling Mag. % Come, 
though no verdure on your dcscrihcless and ruined limbs. 

DeSOribent (d/skroi-bent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
desert be nte m, pr. pple. of des ( ribLre to Describe.] 
A. adj. * Describing, marking out by its motion f 
<Ash 1775). B. sb. Gcom. A point, line, or sur- 
face, proaucing by its motion a line, surface, or 
solid ; a generatrix. 

X704 in J. Harris Le. v. Tahn. 

Doscriber (d/skr^ibdj). [f. Debcribe t >. -f 
-er I.] One who describes, or gives a description. 

*350 Balk Apol 18 (R.) The dest rybers of y* primatiue 
chuich, Egesippus and Eusebius. 1603 Knollf.® Hist. 
Parks (16^8) a Pompomus Mela the dcscribcr of the world. 
17*7 Dk For Syst. Magic 1. H.U840) 47 Our wise de*crit»ers 
ol the ma^ic of the ancients. 1878 Bayne Purit, Rjv. v. 
160 The historical clescrihrr has always to regret that he 
must show event* not. .simultaneously, .but in succession. 

Describing (d/skrai’biij), vbl. sb. [f. De- 
scribe v.+-ino <.] The action of the vb. Describe ; 
description. 

*559 W, Cunningham Coswcgr. Glass e 120 By the maklnge 
ana acscribyng of ihis onely Mappe. 1581 Sidney Apol. 
Poettie tArb ) 22 'I heir passionate describing of passions. 
1817 Coiibktt faking Leave 9 Greater powers of describing. 

De»eri'bing f ppl. a. [f. as prec* 4- 'Hid 2 .] 
That describes ; descriptive. 

xs8i Sidney Apol. Poetne <Aib.) 39 The right describing 
note to know a Poet by. 1599 Thvnne Anlmadv. (1865) 66 
This deseribinge defimtione. 

DeSCrier (d/'skr3i*3j). Also 7 desoryer. [f. 
Descry vA 4- -er. 1] One who descrie*, or dis- 
covers. 

x 599- x 6a 3 M.Nsheu Sffw. Diet. A Dcscrier, Descnbridor. 
16X4 T. Adams Devifs Banquet 58 Foxes., if they bee 
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seene stealing the Grapes, fall a biting their descryers by 
the shinnes. X647 Crash aw Poem * 120 The glad descryer 
shall not miss To taste the nectar of a kiss From Venus' 
lip* 

Dtseri'pt, ppl. a. [ad. L. discript-us , pa. 
pple. of aisertttre to Drscribe .1 Described. 
Also f a. Properly arranged (*=L. aescriptus) (but 
perh., in quot. 1665, for L. discriptus divided, 
apportioned), b. Inscribed, engraved, chased (not 
a L. sense . B. as sb. (sec quot. 1731). 

*665 J* Wkbu Stonc-Heng (1735) 319 They commixt set 
Forms, and descript Orders in one and the same Temple. 
173X Bah fv vol. II, De scripts (with Botanic Writers), such 
Giants as are described. *773 Ash, Di script, described. x$eo 
iouthey Wesley 11. 260 Sectarians of every kind, descript 
and non dexcript. 1863 P. S. Worsley Poems 4 • Fresnel. 8 
Two huge valves, embossed with graven gold . and descript 
with all Which earth and heaven. Foster in wave or field. 

Description (dfskri-pjan). Also 4 6 de- 
dieoryp-, disc rip-, -cion, *cioun, -oyon, 
-oyoun, -tyon, -tyowne, -aion, etc. [a. F. de- 
scription ^ in OF. also -c ripe ion, -irition, - crision , 
ad, L. dcsciiptidn-cm, n. of action from describfre 
(ppl. stem aesuipt-) to Describe. (See there as 
to the spelling dTr-.)] The action of describing ; 
the result or product of this action. 

+ 1 . The action of writing down; inscription. 
Obs. rare. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 231 Vtider the descrip- 
tion and writing of the name of Englond and of Fraunte. 
t b. Writing down in a register, enrolment, 
r 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. I. 316 Syryne. .bigan to make hi* 
dixenpeion. 1609 Bible (Douay) 2 Sam. xxiv. o Joab gave 
the number of the description of the people to tne king. 

2 . The action of setting forth in words by men- 
tioning recognizable features or characteristic 
marks ; verbal representation or portraiture. 

c 1380 Wyclif Last Age of Chirche afijhs al *0 [he] schewih 
openly hi discripcioun of tyme. 1387 Trevisa l/igden 

I. 39 (Miit/J With destripcioun of pc lasse world. 1447 
Hokknham Seyntys (Ruxb ) 13 If the crafth of descrypcyoun 

1 cowde as wcel lor^c . . As cowde Boyce. 1549 W. Cun. 
ningiiam Cosmogr. G lasse 6 Geographic is the. di*criptioun 
of the face, and picture of th’ earth. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 

II. ii. 203 For her ownc person, It beggerd all inscription. 
1806 Wolcoii (P. Pindar) Tristia Wks. 1813 V, 335 Descrip- 
tion on your pencil wait*. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 

2 Writers .. gifted with strong imaginations, arc master* of 
descuption. 

b. (with pi.) A statement which describes, sets 
forth, or portrays ; a graphic or detailed account 
of a person, thing, scene, etc. 

1340 Hampoi k Pr. Const. 8875 Yhit wille I imagyn. .Ffor 
to gyf it a dcscripcion. ex 470 Henry Wallace ix. 191* 
Thai send . . The discriptioune Off him tane thar 15^3 T. 
Wu son Rhet. 95 A description or an evident declaration of 
a thyng as though wc Bawc it even now doen. 1676 Ray 
Corr. (1848J 12a Clusius . . had . . better descriptions of them 
[•qieeies of birds]. X79A Sullivan Vino Nat. II. 186 Poly- 
bius , take* notice of Vesuvius, in l»is description of Italy, 
1834 Meow in Angler in Wales II. 108 An old man answer- 
ing the description of Humphrey. 1878 Morlky Carlyle 
Crit. Mixc. Scr. 1. 198 The more correct description of what 
has happened. 

c. Logit. (See quota.) 

i6a8 T. SrENcfcR Logick 193 A description is a sentence 
which setteth out a thing, even by other arguments. *751 
Johnson Rambler No. 141 P 3 Descriptions, .arc definitions 
of a more lax and fanciful kind. 1843 Miil Logic 1. viii. 
8 5 The second kind of imperfect definition, in which the 
name of a class is defined by . . attributes which are not 
included in its connotation . . has been termed Description. 

3 . The combination of qualities or features that 
marks out or serves to describe a particular class. 
Hence, b. A sort, species, kind, or variety, capable 
of being so described. 

[c 1391 Chaucer As/rot. 1. 8 21 Shapen in mancr. .of a lop 
webbe aftur the olde dcscripcioun. 143$ Cover hale Ezek- 
xliii. if The commynge in, the goinge out, all the mancr and 
dcscripcion thcrof.] *506 Shaks. Merck V. iii. ii. 303 Pay 
him sixe thousand. .Before a friend of this description Shall 
lose a haire. x86a D. G. Mitchell Sev. Stor. 306 The 
man must be a roue of the worst description. 

b. rpi T. Giimert Relief Poor 6 That all Descrip- 
tions of poor Persons should be sent thither. 1785 Palky 
Pol. Philos, (ed. 8.) 1. 303 The invitation, or voluntary 
admission, of impure thougnts . . falls within the same de- 
scription. 1844 M kh - Houston Yacht Yoy. Texas II. 378 
The Volante is a description of vehicle, peculiar. . to Cuba. 
+ 4 . Pictorial representation ; a picture, painting. 
Obs . rare. 

i6ao E. Bloun r Horse Subsec. 366 The high Altar is set 
out by Michael Angeloes curious description of the day of 
Judgement, a xdaA J. Gregory Posthuma 257 (T.) The 
description is. .of the earth and water both together, and it 
is done by circles. 

5 . Gcom. a. The 4 describing' of a geometrical 
figure : see Describe v. 4 ? Obs. 

*655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos, {1701) o/i Whence may be 
deduced the description of a Rectangle Triangle in a Circle. 
175* Chambers Cycl., Description, in geometry. 

b. Tracing out or passing over a certain course 
or distance. 

1706 W. Jones Syh, Palmar. Mat he sees 394 The Times., 
of Description shall be as the Square Roots of the Altitudes 
. of the Cones. 1718 Pemberton Newton *e Philos, pt The 
time taken up in the description of the arch EF. sSa8 
Hrrschel Am Iron. §49 o Equable description of areas Is 
itself the essentia! criterion of a continual direction of the 
acting force towards the centre* 
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Hence XtaurlptloiiAU a., characterized by de- 
scription, descriptive. 2>«sorl*ptionl0t, one who 
professes to give a description. Deaeri*ptlosil*M 
a., without or beyond description. 

1593 Nashk Christ's T. (1613) 164 Salable descriptionate 
pofiturca. i*7 Examiner 211/a A mere connoisseur and 
aescriptionist. 1838 Fraser's mag. XVII. 31 These loco, 
motive descriptiomsts .and thirty mile an hour travelling 
penmen. t8s* Ibid. XLVI. 454 That broiling and dusty, 
but beautiful and quite deacriptionlesa road. 

Descriptive (dfckri •ptiv), a. [ad. (late) L. 
dcscriptiv-us containing a description, f. dc script-, 
ppl. stem of describfre : see -ivk. Cf. F. descriptif\ 
Having the quality or function of describing; 
serving to describe; characterized by description. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 94 p 1 The sound of some 
emphatic*? and descriptive words. x8ao Hazuh /.ret. 
Drain. Lit . Mt They are lyrical and descriptive poets of 
the first order. 188a A. W. Ward Dickens i. 18 A de- 
scriptive power that seemed to lose sight of nothing. Mod. 
A handbook of Descriptive Anatomy, 
b. const, of. 

1794 Sullivan Virtu Nat, II. 176 Circumstances descrip, 
five of similar connections. 1878 Huxley Phystogr. 71 
A name sufficiently descriptive of its construction. 

Hence Daacrl*ptiv«lj adv , Deaorl ptlvaneaa. 
179? Morsk Arner. Geog. I 183 The Allegany, .has been 
descriptively called the back bone of the United States. 
*®34 {?• Rei>. L. 396 Represented with, lively and attractive 
descriptiveness. 1870 Spurgeon freas. Dav . Ps. i. 1 The 
term ‘stood* descriptively represents their obstinacy. 

t Deacri'ptory, a. Oh. [f. descript ppl. 
stem of 1 .. describere : see -ory.] prec. 

1586 A. Day Fug. Secretary 1. (1625) 23 Epistles meerely 
Descriptorie. /bid. 24 A letter Descrfptorie, wherein is 
particularly described an ancient Citie. 

tDMOri’Ve, v. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 3-9 
descrive, 3-5 diaoreve, 4-5 dysoreve, 4 de- 
aoryfe, 5-6 dysoryve, disoryve, -ive, deacryve, 
[a. OF. descriv-re (13th c.\ later descrire, full 
stem descriv - (mod.F. dterire, djeriv-) — Pr. des- 
criure , Cat. descriuer, It. descrivere L. desertbbe. 
In the course of the 1 6th c. gradually superseded 
(exc. in Sc.) by the latinized form Dkncrtbe. 

Disc rive was in ME. reduced to descrie (Descry tl??, and 
thus confused in form, and sometimes in sense with Descry 
t\ 1 Hence disc rive also occurs as a form of the latter.] 

1 . To write down, inscribe ; to write out, tran- 
scribe. 

* 3 * Wyclif Zsa. xlix. 16 Lo ! in myn hondix I hauc dis- 
criued thee. 14. . Circumcision in Tuttdale's Vis. 90 Thy.x 
name which may not be dyscreved. c 1450 Lydo. Compl. 
Love res Life xxviti, To discryve and write at the fulle The 
woful compleynt. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 281/1 Mathewe 
and Luke descryue not the generacion of Maryc but of 
Joseph. 

b. To write down in a register, enrol ; cf. Vulg. 
Luke ii. 1 ut describeretur universus orbis. 

isp7 [sec Dkscriving vbl. sb ] 138a Wyclip Nuttt. xi. a6 

There dwelten forsothe in the tentis two men. .for and thei 
weren discryucd [Vulg. descripti fuerant\ 1 6s x and they 
were of them that were written], — Luke ii. 1 That al the 
world schulde be discryued. cijfio Fdriescub Ah. 4 
Lint . Mon. xvi. (1714) 120 Theyr secund Emperor, com- 
aundvd al the World to be discrivyd [v.r. (1885) 149 dis- 
cribed.J 

2 . = Describe v. 2. 

a mg Ancr. R. 10 pus scint lame descriueS religiun Sc 
ordre. c 1380 Wyclif Serns.St\. Wks. II, 318 pci ben pcs 
pat Ysay discryvep pat pci seicn good is yvel. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 865, I wot not what of hir nose I anal dcscryve ; So 
faire hath no womman alyvo. 155a Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884) 43 It is expedient to descrive quha is ane heretyk, 
167* True Non-conf 1 34 Which we finde descrived in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament 1783 Burns To W. 
Simpson xvi. Let me fair Nature's face descrive. 1858 M. 
Portrous * S outer Johnny' 15 Hamely chiels . . Wha 
Tammy's haunts can weel descrive. 

absol. 1393 Gower Conf. 111 . 120 So as these olde wise 
men Descnve. 

8. a. To represent pictorially or by delineation ; 
also absol. t>. To draw geometrically (figures, 
etc.), o. To trace out or pass over (a definite 
course). Cf. Describe v. 3-6. 

c 1301 Chaucer Astro / . t. f 17 The plate vnder thi Riet is 
desenued with 3 [principal] cerclis. 1293 Lange. P. PI. C. 
xxt. 214 Ho coupe kynaeliche with colour discritie, Yf alle 
pe worlde were whit. 1398 Trrvira Barth. De P. R. viii. 
xi. (1403) 317 Epiciclis is a lytyll cercle that a planet c dix- 
cryuetn. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Abacus, .a counting 
table such as. .Astronomers dcscriue their figures in. 

d. To map out, set forth the boundaries of. 

(But also often including the general sense a.) 

1387 Tbbvisa Htgden (Rolls) T. 7 J>at in stories metep and 
discryuep all pe worlde wyde. 1480 Caxton Descr. Bnt . 
20 Kyng william conquerour made alle these, .shires to be 
descreued and moten. 1536 Bellf.nden Cron. Scot. (1821) 
I. p. xlvi, We will dUcrive the samin [the Ilis] In maner and 
forme as followis. 

IF 4 , - Descrt v. 1 [Cf. etymol. note above.] 
c 1340 Cursor M. 6544 (Fairf.) For to discriue [v. r. to se] 
paire.cursed dede. 1377 Lanql. P. PI B. xx. 03 penne 
mette pis man . .ar heraudes of armes hadden descreued 
lordes. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxiii. 84 (Harl. MS.) No man 
cowde discryve wheper of hem shuld be Emperour. xcct 
Robinson tr. Mort/t Utop . (Arb.) 50 Also flyinge he shoulde 
be disabled by the roundyng of nis heade. 

Hence Desorived ppt, a. 

c 1449 Pecock Re/r. 11. xvii. 248 Bi the now dlscriued and 
taujt maner. Ibid. 408 The . . biforc descryued tymes. 


tSeiOritixig, vbl. sb. Oh. [f. prcc. + -ing 1.] 
Describing; description. 

1199 R. Glouc. (17241 60 pis August . let make a descriu- 
vng, pat y mad n*s m*urr or. Wvci IF Luke ii. a This 

1 nrste ducryuyng was maad of Cyryne. i486 Bk. St. A /bans 
I E iva, The discreuyng of a Buclce. 1530 Palsgr. 165 Bloscbt, 
a blnxyng or discryvyng of ons armes. 179* Burns Auld 
I Rob Moms v, How past dcxcming had then been my 
| bliss. 

i DMCry (d/skroi), V.' Forms: 4 diaoryghe, 

! 4-6 disorye, 5 dyaory(e, 6 deacrye, 6-7 desorie, 
disorie, 4- desory. [app. a. OK. deserter to cry, 
publish, decry, f. dcs- % de-, L Dm- 4- crier to cry. 
The sense-development is not altogether clear ; it was per- 
, haps in some respect influenced by the teduetion of 1 >pschi\ r 
j to descry (see next), and consequent lonfuMon of the two 
I words : cf Dfs< riv e v. 4, also Dhscriuk v. 7. I11 several in* 

I stances it is difficult to say to vhicb of the verbs the word 
' lx;longs . thus 

r 1300 A\ Atis. 138 For astronomic and nygremauneye 
No couthc thcr non so muche discryghe.J 

I. To cry out, declare, make known, bewray, 
fl. trans. To ciy out, proclaim, announce, as 

a herald. Obs. rate. 

tCf. quot. 1377 in Descrive v. 4.] a X4A0 Sir hglam. 
1178 Harowdes of armes than they wente, For to dyacrye 
thys turnayment In echc londys ^ende. 

1 2 . To announce, declare ; to make known, dis- 
close, reveal : a. of persons, b. of things. Obs. 

I a. C1460 Tcnvnrlry Myst. (Surtees) 203 My name to you 
I willc I descry. 1549-82 Siirniioi i> St II. Ps xxv 3 Thy ] 
| right waies unto me, Lord, descrye x6at Burton Anat . 1 
• Mel \ 1. ii. 1. i, At length Jupitei descried himself, and Her* t 
cules yielded, 1655-60 Si ANl.l Y /list. Philos. (1701*290/2 
I Diogenes, thou . Who to content the ready way To fol* 
j lowing Ages didst descry. 

! b. c 1430 Freemasonry 333 Hyt [the seventhe poynt] dys- 
I crycth wel opunly, Thou *< fml not by tby mavstres wyf ly. 

! 1590 Spenser F. Q. i x. 14 Whose solier lookexher wisedome 
1 well dcscride. a 1592 Ii. Smith 'Xrjr. < 1867 ) II. 200 'I’his 
light .doth not only descry itself, but all other things round 
about it. 1635 Cowi 1 y Davtdeis iv. aji A thoughtful Eye 
That more ofCarc than Passion did descry. 1639 Drumm. 
ok Hawth. Fam. Epistles Wks, (171 1) 140 His cheeks scarce 
with a small down deset ying his sex. 

+ c. With a sense of injurious revelation: To 
disclose what is to be kept secret ; to betray, be- 
wray ; to lead to the discovery of. Obs. 

c X340 Cursor M. 7136 (i’rin.) pat wax a greet folye hir 
lordes [/. e. Samson's] counsel to dixc rye. ? c *475 Syr. /owe 
Degre no Thy counsayl shall i never dyscry 1596 Nasiie 
Saffron Walden 131 That he be not dcscridc by his alleadg. 
ing of Authors. 1606 Hoi i.anij .S net oh. 90 Hce had like to 
have descried them [his parents] with his wrawling 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, suq In notorious burglaries, oft- 
times there is . . a weapon left hehinde, which descrieth the 
authors. X670 Milton J/nt. Fug. 11, His purple robe he 
[Alectus] had thrown aside lest it should descry him. 

II. To cry out against, cry down, decry. 

1 3 . To shout a war-cry upon, challenge to fight ; 

=• Ahcry v. 1 b. 

C1400 Rowland 4 273 No kyng in Cristyantc Dare 

discrye hym ther with steven. 1480 Caxion Citron. h,ng. 
exevn. 175 The gcntil knyghtes fledden and the vileyns 
egrely hem discryed and grau an high * ycldc yow trnytoms ! * 

f 4 . To denounce, disparage ; Dkc uy v. 2 Oh. 

r 1400 York Manual (Surtees) p xvi, We curse and descry 
all thos that thy* illys base done. 1677 (Iilpin Dsnuonol. 
(1867) 407 They contemn and descry those, as ignorant of 
divine mysteries. 

f 6. To cry down, depreciate (coin) ; Decry, 
j 1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Tower 23 The descrying 
of tne Coyne. 

III. To get sight of, discover, examine. 

8. To catch sight of, esp. from a distance, as the 
scout or watchman who is ready to announce the 
enemy’s approach ; to espy. 

c 1340 Gaw, 4 Gr. Knt. 81 pe comlokcst [lady] to discryc. 
c X430 Sir Tryam. 1053, Xu fosters dymryed hym then, 
That were kepars of that fee. 1569 Stock fr tr Diod. Sic. 
ill. viii. 114 He might descry a mightic and terrible Nauie 
sayling towards the utie. 1603 / 'lay Stuclcv in Simpson 
Sch, Shahs. (1878) 190 The English sentinels ao keep good 
watch ; If they descry u* all our labour’s lost. 1791 CowrFa 
Iliad ut. 38 In some woodland height descrying A serpent 
huge. x868 (J. Victoria Life Highl. 39 To meet Albert, 
whom I descried coming towards us. X877 Black Green 
Past, xxxiii. (1878) 267 At intervals we descried a maple. 

7 . To discover by observation ; to find out, de- 
tect ; to perceive, observe, see. 

c 1430 Syr Tryam. 783 Hors and man fcllc downe..And 
sone ne was dyscryed. 1581 T. Bril / / addon's Answ. 
Osor. 401 b, There is no man . . that will not easily descry, 
want of Judgement, in >ou. 1659 Hammond On Ps xxxiv. 
Paraphr. 181 Being by them descryed to be David. 1667 
Milton P. L, i. 290 To descry new Land*, Rivers or Moun- 
tains in her snotty Globe, 1707 Southey Ballad K. Charts- 
main 1 All but the Monarch could plainly descry From 
whence came her white and her red. x8n J. Wilson Isle 
of Palms 11. 582 He can descry That she is not afraid. 
x86« Ln. Brougham Brit. Const, xvi. 249 The bounds wnich 
separated that school from Romanism were very difficult 
to des< ry, 

absol. 1670 Narborouch Jrnl. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 
(1711) 33, I could not see any hign of People, .but still Hills 
and Vafiies as far as we could descry. 

fb. intr. To discern, discriminate. Oh. rare. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple /si. vnt. viii. 108 Pure Essence, 
whonast made a stone dcscrie Twixt natures hid. 

+ 8. trans. To investigate, spv out, explore. Obs. j 
* 5 * Drayton Legends Hi. T73 He had judicially descryde 
The cause. x6xx Bible Judg. 1,23 The house of loseph 1 


sent to descry Bethel. 1741 Swr nm one St hoolmisti ess 1 4 <; 
Right well bhe knew each temper to de*cry. 

t DflOlTi v * t a PP‘ a VRr * ai ‘I of descryve , 
Dksckive v. t partly perh. originating in the fatcr 
form of ihe Fr infinitive desert- /r, and pres. t. 
desert, -trts, - ait ; but mainly clue to confusion in 
Kng. of desnive and descry vb. 1 ] * Dkhcrivk, 

Dkhchiuk. 

r»330 R Brunnk Chron. IVace (Rolls) 9747 Some of his 
]>vwes y wil descrye. c 1430 St. i uihbert (Surtees) 41 In the 
thyrd parte ar discryed Cuthbcrt rnirak) Is. X57* Bohrkwri i 
, I rmotie 11. 63 b, This Serpcntc I hauc descried, as wringled 
into a wreathe. 16x3 Wither Sat., Occasion, He . dc* 
suies Elcnclu, full of subtile falacics. 

absol. c 1450 St. Cuthbnt (Surtees) 6546 Uuthberl pni 
these as bedc descryve. 1571 Damon 4 Ptfhtat Piol in 
Ha*I. Pods ley IV. 12 A thing once done indeed, as histoiies 
do descry 

t Desory*, disory, sb. oh. [f. Dkncr^ ?•.»] 

1. C 1 y, war-cry ; *=Ahch\ t b. 

c 1400 Rowland 4 O. 147ft ‘ Mount Juye' was thaiie din- 
erve. 

2 . Discovery of that which is distant or obscure ; 
perception from a tlistance. 

1605 Shahs. Lear iv vi 217 1 hr mame «lrs< ry Stand* on 
the hourcly thought. x6ix Si-kko /list (,t !<rit x. 1 (16121 
1253 Without danger of descry. 

Descrying, vbl. sb .» [f. Pknciu ?*.i] 'ihe 
action of the vo. Dihcry 1 ; perception from a dis- 
tance, discovery ; also a/P ib. 

1577-87 Hoi insh* it ///*/. Scot. (R ),Vpon the first dest rieng 
of tne cnimics approach a 1710 S. CYarki Strut I. cxiu 
iR.), Now we see thiough a glass daikly, as through a 
tlescrx mg glus%. 

t Dtscryinff, vbl. sb* Description, enrol- 
ment, etc. : see PKHnn v* 

c 1400 Three King x Cologne ,*o pis disci^ing was first made 
\ndcr Cilimts. <1440 /'romp Parr' 119 Descr^ngc, tie 
sc reptto. 

Deacure, var. disnere, obs. f. Diwcovkh v. 
Desdaine, -dayn, -deigne, obs. ff. Dihdain. 
Deae, obs. form of Daih. 

Deaeas e, obs. form of Diimahr. 
f De secata, V. Obs. [f. L. deseedre to 
cut off or away, f. Dk- I. 2 4 set die to cut. (The 
regular form is Dkhkct ; but in L. dPsecatio for 
deseclio is in Cassiodorus.] trans. # Po cut off, cut 
away ; to cut free from entanglement or obstruction. 
Hence De fecated ppl. a. 

*613 Cockkkam, Desecate, to mow or cut off. 1631 Relit, 7. 
JVot/on 3 $4 So as the Soul hath a ficcr and inoie d< seuited 
operation. 1656 in Biouni Glossogr , ; and in mod. Diets. 
So f D«ft*oa tlon. Obs. 

1623 Cockkram, Descent urn , mowing or cutting off. 

Desece, -es e, -ease, -eyce, obs. ff. Deckahk, 
Dineabe. 

D« ■ 6 or ate (dcs/krrit), v. [f. De- II. i -f stem 
of consecrate. In L. dcsea are or dc sacra re meant 
to consecrate, dedicate. OF. had dcs-sacrcr ( dcs - 
* L. dis-) still in Cotgr. (161 1 j ( to profane, violate, 
unhallow - It. dissacrare * to tmconsecrate, un 
hallow* (Florio) ; these may have suggested the 
formation of the English word.] 

Pans. To take away its consecrated or sacred 
character from (anything) ; to treat as not sacred 
or hallowed ; to profane. 

a *677 Barrow' Serm. Wks. 1687 I xv ai 3 If wc do venture 
to a wear, upon any slight or vain occasion, we then dese- 
crate Swearing, and are guilty of profaning a most .sacred 
Ordinance. [Not in Pun ui*s, Cot kk r, Kkksky,] 167c [see 
Di SKCHAiiNG ppl. a.]. 1711 Bailey, Desecrate . to defile or 

unhallow. 174X Middleton C icero J. vi. 416 What Licmia 
had dedicated . . could not be considered a* sac red : so 
that the Senate injoined the Praetor to sec it desecrated und 
to efface whatever had l»cen inscribed upon it. X776 Hornk 
On Ps. Ixxiv. (R ) When the soul sink* under a temptation, 
the dwelling-place of OckTs name ia desecrated to the 
ground. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 2) III. xxi. 
13 1 More plausibly even might wc desecrate Sunday i860 
Pusky Mtn. Proph. 204 The. vessels of the Temple.. were 
desecrated by being employed in idol-worship. 

b. To divert from a sacred to a profane pur- 
pose ; to dedicate or devote to something evil. 

1825 Blackw. Mag, XVIII. 156 With a libation of un- 
mixed water.. did he devote u* to the infernal gods - or 
desecrate us to the Furies. 1849 Sir J- Sthuifn Pul Bwg 
(1850) I, 312 Particular spots .. were desecrated to Satan 
i860 P u*FY Mm. Proph. 76 Desecrating to false worship the 
place which had been consecrated by the revelation of the 
true God. 

o To dismiss or degrade from holy orders. 
arch. 

1674 Blount Glossoe*. x Dextoatr, to discharge of hi* 
orders, to degrade. 1076 in Cole* c 1800 W. 1 ookb R ussm 
(W.*, 'J he [Ku&sian] clergy can not suffer corporal punish- 
ment without being previously desecrated. 

De secrate, ppl- a. rare. --- Desecrated. 

1873 Browning Red. toll. Nl.-cap 934 Than that her 
dignity be desecrate By neighbourhood of vulgar table. 

DeMOrated (dc-s/krr f tt<l),//)/. a. [f. prcc. vb. + 
-ed.] Deprived of its sacred character; treated 
as unhallowed, profaned. 

a 1711 Kfn Hymnarium Poet. Wk*. 1721 II. 68 Thou, O 
most holy, dost detest A desecrated Breast. 1833 L. Ritchie 
// 'and. by Loire 48 'i he desecrated temple form* the stable* 
and coach-houses. 

Desecrater, var. of Dksecrator. 



DESECRATING. 


DESERT 


Draocmting, ///. a. [t Desecrate v. f 
- 1 NO 2 .] That desecrates or deprives of sacredness. 

1675 L Addison .S tate »'/ Jen* 190 (T.) The desecrating 
hands of the eneui) t86a Trench Poems, Visit to Pus- 
tulutn too The unit touch of desecrating time 

Beseoration (<lcs/kr< 7 , *jon). [n. of Action ft 0111 
Dkhbchatjc : see -ation.] The action of desecrat- 
ing, deprivation of sacred or hallowed character, 
profanation ; also, dcscciated condition. 

a 1717 l‘. I'xknhi / i/e / oilus (T.), They sentenced him 
(ZoilusJ to suffer by fire, as the due reward of his desecra- 
tions *7*7 ISaii i v vol II, Desecration, mi unhalDwing, a 
piofaning 1779 in Brand //ist. A mhos tie (17891 II. 174 
nde, 'I’lie oratory lias liern shut up to preserve It from 
futiiic de-sedations <71808 Up. Pori m s Projan. Lord's 
Pay U \ VarioiiH profanations of the sabbath .. threaten 
a gradual desec ration of that holy clay. 1858 Froudic l list . 
bug. HI. xiii, 99 '1 lie desecration of the abbey chapels. 
1870 Kmkrson W. «V Soht., Domestic Lift Wks.(Hohn) II I. 
55 Does the consei ration of Sunday confess the desecration 
of the entire vet-ek ? 

Deaecrative (de-s/kr^tiv), a . [f. Dkheckatk 
4 -ivr.] Calculated or tending to dcseciate or 
deprive of sacred character. 

ai86x Mrs. Browning / ett. R. It Horne ( 1877) I, ii, j8 
[ InJ the union between tragedy and the gas-lights less 
desei rative of the Divine theory? 1885 Caki yi e bterfk. (*t. 
IX. xx. iv. 71 Merchants* Bills were a sacred thing, in spite 
of Bnmhcrg and dese< rutiw individualities. 

Beseorator (de-sikre'Dt'. Also -er [agent -it. 
from Dkmkckate : see -ok, -er.] One who dese- 
crates or profanes. 

1870 Morlfy Rutke vii. t 31 The dcsccrators of the ihurch 
and tnc monatchy of Franc e. 188a Harper's Mag. LXV. 
74 Man, the rlesec rater of the forest temples. 1884 Non- 
1 on/. hr Itu/tj 37 Mar. 300 3 Desecrators of the Sabbath. 

+ Dfirct, v. Ob j.~ 0 [f. L. desect- y ppl. stem 
of detenu t to cut away or off, f. Dk- I. 2 + secure to 
cut ] train. To cut away, tut down. 

1604 R. Cawdmky Table A iph , Deset t, < ut away from any 
tiling^ 

t Beae otion. Ob r.“° [ad. L. dcscdwn-cm, 
n. of action from dheuire : see prec ] The action 
of cutting off or cutting down. 

1646 Blount Glostogr., Detection, a cutting down. 1663 
F. Hawkins Vouth's Behav . 10a Pesedton, a mowing or 
tutting off 

Desederabill, var. Dksidkkakle Oh. 
Deseffmentation (di segments Jan). Biol . 

S , 1 )e- Tl. 1 3- Segment.] The process of reducing 
e number of segments by the union or coalescence 
of several of these into one, as in the carapace of 
a lobster, ctanium of a vertebrate, etc. ; the fact or 
condition of being thus united. 

1878 Bkil GegenbauVs Comp. A tuii. 228 A number of 
metameies may bo united to form larger segments 
This Hate of things results in a desegmentation of the 
body. 

B 0 » 6 *ffixxexited 9 ppl. a . Biol [f. as prec.] 
Having the number of segments reduced by coale- 
scence ; formed into one by coalescence of segments. 
Deceit©, Deceive, obs. ff. Deceit, Deceive. 
Desembogue, Desemln&te, obs, ff. Dihem- 
boo ck, Disseminate. 

Desemiticiae, Desentimentaliae, -ed : see 
De- II. 1. 

Deaend, detention, obs. ff. Descend, -cenhion. 
Desere' n, Deserite, obs. ff. Disheir v., Dis- 
herit. 

Desert (dtout), j<U Forms: 4- desert, 3 6 
deserte, a dessert©, 4-5 deoerte, dissert, 6 
dyserte, 6-7 desart. [a. OF. desert masc., de- 
sei te, desserle fern., derivs. of deservir, dcswvir to 
Deserve. The Fr. words are analogous to descent , 
descent e, etc., and belong to an obs. pa. ppl e, desert 
of deservir , repr. late L. -servU-um for •servft-um ] 

1 . Deserving; thebecoming wot thy of recompense, 
i. e. of reward or puni.shment, according to the 
good or ill of character or conduct ; worthiness of 
recompense, merit or demerit. 

x*97 K. Glouc. (1734) 253 Vor he sojmast God. .De)>e after 
oure denerte c 13*5 A. E. A Hit. P. A 594 pou qu^ier 
vchon as hys desserte. 1483 Caxion ( 7 . de 7a Pour F vn b, 
God rewarded eehe of them after their deserte and mer>te, 
a 1541 Wyatt Pott. IVks (1861) 168 Such *uucc as they have 
served To me without depart 1615 Chapman Odyss 1 75 
ACgisthus past his fate, and had desert To warrant our in- 
fliction. *633 G. Harrrrt Tern flt y .Sighs <v Crimes i, Odo 
not use me After tny stnnes » look not on my desert. 173a 
Johnson Rambler No. 193 F 1 Some will always mistake 
the degree of their own desert. x86x Mill Uttlit. v. 66 
What constitutes desert?., a person is understood to de- 
serve good if he does right, evil if he does wrong. 

b. In a good sense : Meritoriousness, excellence, J 
worth. 

c 1374 Chaucer BoetK . in. pr. vi. 78 It *eme)> h* 1 gentiles*® 
be a maner preysyngc ha* comcb of decert of auncestres. 
f 14*3 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 473 For h« childes hye desert, 
God shewed meruaile in apert. 1390 Marlowe tad Pt. Tarn- 
burl v. in, If you retain desert of holiness, 1855 Fuller 
Ch. Hist in, vi. § 3 The Crown . due to him, no less by 
desert then descent. 1704 Addison Poems , Campaign » 
On the firm basis of desert they rise. 1798 Trans . Soc, 
Encourag. A rts XVI. 3S3 , 1 visited him as a man of desert. 
1840 Mac avi ay Chve Kss. (1854) 538/1 Ordinary criminal 
justice knows nothing of set-off. The greatest desert 
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j cannot l>e pleaded in answ er to a charge of the slightest 
transgression, 

o. personified. 

I c 1600 Smakr. Somi. Uvi, To behold desert a begger borne 
1 And needie Nothing trimd in iollitie. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 
h Mor . 38 'To hinder Desert from any place of eminencie. 
1866 G. Ma<.i»onai d Atm . Q. Ntighb, xii. (1878) 234 Desert 
may not touch Hi- shoe-tic. 

I 2 . An action or quality that deserves its appro- 
j priate recompense; that in conduct or character 
which claims reward or deserves punishment, 
j Usually in//, (often •»!.) 

I #1374 Chav* ir l toy l us hi. 1218 (1267! If thi grace i»asse 
1 alle oure desertis 1393G0WFR Gonf. 111 . 154 He mote. Sc 
j the denotes of his men. 1549 CfoVFkDAt k Era\m, Par, 
j 2 ( of. 51 As orry mans dcscaites have been. *uu.h shall his 
rew.irtles be 1554 Watryman bardie of boutons 1. v. s6 
Burnishing thoffendour vnder his desertes 1608 Hoi 1 and 
.Sutton 42'l'hnt neither himselfe nor the olde beaten soldiers 
might be rewarded according to their desartn ^SaCowi'ER 
, J 1 tt. 6 Mar„ The characters of great men, which arc always 
! mysterious while they live . . sooner or l.iter receive the 
i wages of fame or infamy according to their true deserts 
1861 Mill Utiht, v. 93 'lo do to each according to his 
deserts. 

b. A good deed or quality; a worthy or meri- 
torious action ; a merit. ? Oh 
I l<* * 374 U iiavckr Booth, u, pr. vii. 56 Or doon goode decertes 
to profit of be comune 1 15153 Homilies 11 Rogation Week 1. 

, (1859)472 Alwaics to render him thanks, for his deserts unto 
| us. 1857 J Smith ftlyd, Rhot. 143 It serves for Amplifi- 
cation, when, after a great crime, or desert, exclaimed upon 
or extolled, it gives a moral note. 

3 . That which is deserved; a due reward or le- 
compense, whcthei good or evil. Often in phr, lo 
gel. It are , meet with one s deserts. 

I *393 I'ANot, C. tv. 293 Mede and mertede. hope 

men demrn A desei t for som doynge. 1483 Caxion ( 7 . do 
la Pour F vij, For god gyueth to curry one the deserte of 
his meryte, a 1533 Lo. IUrnphs Hnon hx 204, 1 .shall 
Mother etc nnr diynke tyll thou hast thy dysert. 1509 
U'amtug Fairo Worn 11. 1508 Upon a pillory that al the 
world may see, A just desei t for such impiety. 1883 Bvtlfr 
Hud. 1 it. 40 But give to each his one desart. 1758 S. 
Hayward Sean. i. 10 This is the proper desert of Sin. 1756 
Bvrkf Vtnd Nat. So<. Wk%. 1842 I. 18 Whether the gicatcst 
villain bicathing shall meet his desrrts. 1853 C. Bronie 
I'tllit/e xli. (1876) 474, 1 think I deserved strong reproof; 
but when have we our deserts? 188a Ouida Maremmu I. 
41 * Ho has got his deserts ’, said Joconda. 

Desert (devsjt), sb.~ Forms : 3- desert ; 
also 3 deserd, diserd, 4 dissert, desarte, desert, 
4- 3 disert, 5 dysert, 5-6 deserte, 5-9 desart 
(which wns the regularly accepted spelling of the 
18th century^ [a OF. desert ( 1 2th c. in Littr^, 
ad. eccl. L. desertum (Vulgate, etc \ absol. use of 
neuter of desert us ndj., abandoned, deserted, left 
waste : see Dehekt g.] 

1 . An uninhabited and uncultivated tract of coun- 
try; a wilderness: a. now conceived as a desolate, 
barren region, waterless and treeless, and with but 
scanty growth of herbage e. g. the Desert of 
Sahara, Desert of the Wanderings , etc 

. aua5 Auer. R. 220 I 5 c dcsett he lette ham bolien wo 
inouh. 1 1*50 ( 7 iti. g b r. 3770 Moyscs was. In oc deserd 
dope. <1 1300 ( nrsor At. 5840 (Gott ) Lat mi folk a-partc 
Push, to worschip me in desarte \tt rr. desei t, disiiertj. 
Ibid. 6533 (G6U ) Quen ImoysexJ was tomen into dissert. 
* 4®4 Caxton Fables of A(f once D889) 2 He doubted to be 
robbed within the deserty* of AraW. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 65 Barren Mountaynes, Sand and unity Desarts, 1891 
Ray C r eat ion 1. (1704) 94^ More parched than the Desarts of 
Libya, 1788 Boswell Corsica ii. (cd. 2) 117 [tr. TacitusJ 
Where they make a desart, they call it peace. 1771 
Smollett Humph Cl. 12 Sept., She fluttered, and 
flattered, but all was preaching to the desert. x8x«i Ei hiin- 
stonk Acc. Caubul (1842) I. Introd. 35 He could live in lit* 
desart and hunt his deer 1823 Byron l stand it. viii. note. 
The 1 E-hip of the desert * is the Oriental figure for the camel 
or dromedary *856 St ani vy Sinai 4 Pal. i. (1858) 64 The 
Desert, a wild wa».te of pebbly soil. 

fb. formeily applied more widely to any wild, 
uninhabited region, including forest-land. Ohs. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv li. (1495) 486 Places of 
wooes and mountayns that ben not sowen ben callyd de- 
sertes, cx$xi 1 it Eng. Bk . Amer. (Arb.) Introd, 33/1 In 
our lande is also a Crete deserte or forest. 1600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. 11. vii no In this desert inaccessible, Vnder the 
shade of mclanchollv boughes. 1843 Uenham Cooper's //. 
186 Cities in desarts, Woodsin Cities plants, 1834 Mfdwin 
Angler sn Wales I. 69 Moors covered with whinberry 
bushes. . A more uninteresting desert cannot be conceived. 

2 . transf and fig, 

*715 Popr Odyss. tv. 748 To roam the howling desart of 
the Main. 1813 Byron Giaour 958 The leafless desei t of 
the mind. 18*7 Southfy Hist. Penms. War II. 752 What 
in monastic language is called a desert ; by which term an 
establishment is designated where those brethren whose 
piety flic* the highest pitch may at once cpjoy the advan- 
tages of the eremite and the discipline of the coenobite life. 
1871 Moriey Voltab't (1886) 243 The middle age between 
himself and the polytheism of the Empire was a parched 
desert to him. 

1 3 . abstractly. Desert or deserted condition ; 
desolation. Ohs. 

c X449 Merlin 59 He was in a waste contree full of diserte. 
* 5*3 Lo, Berners Brass. I, cclxxxiv. 424 The djstructyon 
ana conquest of the cytic of Lymoges, and how it was left 
clene voyde as a towne of desert. 

+4. An alleged name for a covey of lapwings. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Desserte of Lapwyng*. 1688 
in R. Holme Armoury. 


6 . Comb. a. attrib., as desert-air . -bird, - circle , 
-dweller, -pelican, -ranger, -troop ; b. locative and 
instrumental, as desert-bred, -locked, -wearied adjs. ; 
C. iimilative, as desert-world , desert-like , -looking 
adjs.; also deaert-ohough, a bird of the genus 
Podoces , family Corvidir, found in the desert regions 
of Central Asm ; desert -falcon, a s)>ccics of falcon 
inhabiting deserts and prairies, a member of the 
subgenus Gainst a, allied to the peregrines ; desert- 
rod, a genus of labiate plants (£t emostachys) from 
the Caucasus ( Tteas . Bot.)\ desert-ship, ‘ship of 
the desert*, the camel or dromedary; desert-snake, 
a serpent of the family Psammofhidtt, a sand-snake ; 
and in various specific names oi plants and animals, 
as desert-lark , -mouse, -willow. 

1750 Gray Elegy xiv, And waste its sweetness on the "desert 
air. 1813 Byron Giaour 950 The * desert -bird Whose beak 
unlocks her bosom's stream To still her famish'd nestlings' 
scream. 186a M. L. Whatkly Ragged Life Fgypt x. ( 1863) 
88 It Br] hard for any who are not •devcit-biea to find their 
way. 1879 Dowdkn & out hoy vn. 193 The *dcscrt -circle 
girded by the sky. x8so Scott Lady of L. in. iv, The 
"desert-dweller met his path. 1883 Miss C. F. Gordon 
Cumminc. in 19M Gent, Au£. 302 ^Desert-lark*, wheat-ears, 
and other birds do their best to diminish the locust*. 
i8ax Lady M. Wroth Urania 441 In the "Desart-hke 
wildernes. 1871 Bakfr Nile Tribnt, xxii. 281 These 
I "desert-locked and remote countries. 1844 Mom. Babylonian 
/"less. II. 121 A sandy "desert-looking tract. 1845 Mrs, 
Norton G/uld of Islatuls (184b) 113 A "desert-pelican, whose 
heart's best blood Oosed in slow drops x8«a J. Montgomery 
Hymn , ‘ Hail to the Lord's Anointed ' iv, Arabia's "desert- 
ranger To Him shall bow the knee. 1824 Byron Def. 
Trans . 1. i. 116 The . . patient swiftness of the "desert-ship, 
The helmlcss dromedary f a 1845 Hood An Open Question 
xiv. That desert -ship the camel of the East. x8ax Shelley 
Piomcth. Unb. iv. 352 The brackish cup Drained by a 
*d esc rt- troop. 18*7 Keble Chr. V ami Sund. after Easter, 
The *dcsert- wearied tribes. 1833 Rock Hternrg, (1892) I. 

1 82 Pilgrimage through this "desert-world. 

Desert, obs. form of Dessert sb . 

Desert (de’zaat), a. Also 4-6 deserte, 6-8 
deaart. [ME dese rt a. OF. desert , mod.F. dl- 
(uth c.) « Pr. and Cat. desert, Sp. desierto , 
It. deserto L. desert-us abandoned, forsaken, left 
or lying waste, pa. pple. of deserlre to sever con- 
nexion with, leave, forsake, abandon, etc. : in later 
use treated as an attributive use of Desert sbA, 
and stressed de sert ; but the earlier stress is found 
archaically in 18- 19th c. in sense 1.] 

1 . Deserted, forsaken, abandoned, arch . 

Sometimes as pa. pple, : cf. Dfsert v. a. 

1480 Caxton Citron Eng. ccxxvi 333 Wyde clothes des- 
tytut and desert from al old hone.ste and good vsage. 1540 
Hvrde tr. Vive s' /nxtr. Chr. Worn. (1592) MvjT Noemy 
had bccnc a widow and desert in deede. *633 P. Flrtciier 
Poet. Afisi., Elisa 11. iv, Her desert self and now cold Lord 
lamenting. 1774 S. Wesley in Wcstm. Mag. II. 654 When. . 
lie* desert the monumented clay. 179a 5 . Rogers Pleas. 
Mem. 1 69 Aa through the garden* desert paths I rove. 
1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 254 In that wan place desert 
of hope and fear. 

2 . Uninhabited, unpeopled, desolate, lonely. 

(In mod usage this sense and 3 are freq combined.) 

1297 R. Glouc. 232 pe decyplcs . . Byleuede in a wylder- 

nes*e. .pat me clepu)> nou Glastynbury, desert was J>o. 
a 1340 Ham folk Psalter Cant. 514 He fand him in land 
deserte. 1494 Fabyan Citron. 1. ii. 9 This lie w» Geaunts 
whylom mhabyt . , Nowc beynge deserte. 1577 B. Googe 
//eresbaih's Ilusb. hi, (1586) 137 They seeke the tecretest 
and desartest places that may be. 1697 Drydkn Vire. 
Geore. 1. 94 When Deucalion hurl'd Hi* Mother's Entrails 
on the desart World. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 85 Fa 
Fallen asleep in a desart wood. 1896 Bryant Poems, To a 
Waterfowl iv, The desert and illimitable air. 

3 . Uncultivated and unproductive, barren, waste ; 
of the nature of a desert. 

1393 Gowir Conf. III. 158 Prodegalite , . i* the moder of 
pouerte, Wherof the londcs ben deserte. c 1460 Fortescue 
Abs. $ Ltm. Mon. xiii, The contrc. .was tho almost diserte 
ffor lakke off tillers. 1634 Sir T. Hfrdekt Trav. 5a The 
Countrey.. is desart, sterile and full of loose sand. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 147 A thirsty Train That long 
have travcll’d thro| a Desart Plain. 17x6 Lady M, w! 
Montagu Let. to C toss of Afar vj Nov,, The kingdom of 
Bohemia is the most desert of any 1 have seen in Germany. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. li. 243 A crosx-road leading over 
a desert arid tract. 

4 . fig. Dry, uninteresting, rare. 

a x^74 Milton Hist. Alosc, Prcf. (1851) 470 To save the 
Reader a far longer travail of wandring through *0 many 
desert Authors. 

Desert (d/> 5 \it\ v. [a. mod.F. dtserter to 
abandon, in OF. to make desert, leave desert, « 
Pr. and Sp, dcsertar , It. desertare * to make desart 
or desolate * (Florio), lateL. desert&rg (Du Cange), 
freq. of d her Are to abandon.] 

1 . trans. To abandon, forsake, relinquish, give 
up (a thing) ; to depart from (a place or position). 

1603 in Grant Burgh Sch, Scott. 11. xiii. 265 He., was 
resoluit to obey God calling him thairto, and to leave and 
dexert the said school. i 6 $t Hobbes Levtalh. 11. xxz. 175 
He that deserteth the Means, deserteth the Ends. 17x9-80 
Pope Iliad xiv. 488 His slacken'd hand deserts the lance 
it bore. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 39a The languid eye, the 
cheek Deserted of Us bloom, c 1790 Willock Voy. a$o 
We resolved to run every risk rather than desert her [a 
ship]. 1798 H. Skrik* Two Toure Wales 6 Here desert, 
tug its banks, we climbed the hills« 187s Jowrrr Plato 
(ed. a) IV. 8 Here . . Plato seems prepared to desert hi* 
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Ancient ground. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lett , ii. 36 Such a plant 
would soon be deserted. 

2 . To forsake (a person, institution, cause, etc. 
bavins moral or legal claims upon one) ; spec, of 
a soldier or sailor: To quit without permission, 
run away from (the service, his colours, ship, post 
of duty, commander, or comrades). 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. (1843) 44/* His affection to 
the church so notorious, that he never deserted it. 1654 tr. 
Martini's Cotiq . China 18a Kiangu* seeing himself deserted 
of the Tartars, .returned to the City. 1700 S. L. tr. Fvykc's 
Voy. R. ImH . 377 The Dutch that sometimes desert us and go 
over to the King of Candi. c 1790 Willock Voy. 175 The 
Christian merchant* .. totally deserted him. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest xii, The offence you have com- 
mitted by deserting >our post. 189s Sir H. C. Lomi in 
Law Times' Rep. LXV. 601/1 A husband deserts his wife 
if ho wilfully absents himself from her society, in spite of 
her wish. 

b. To abandon or give up to something, arch 

*658 J. Wrbb tr. Cleopatra VIII. ii. 53 The Princcsso 
..deserted her soul to the most violent effo ts of Passion. 
1873 Milton l \ ue Rehg, Wks. (1847) 563/2 It cannot he 
imagined that God would desert such painful and zealous 
labourers .. to damnable errours. 1811 I.andou Count 
Julian Wks. 1846 II. 508 Gracious God ! Dc.sc it me to my 
sufferings, hut sustain My faith in Thee ! 

O. Of powers or faculties : To fail so as to 
disappoint the needs or expectations of. 

1667 Milton P. L. vni. 563 Wisdom, deserts thee not 
1748 Anson's Voy, 11. x. led. 4) 322 The infallibility of the 
Holy Father had . .dcseited him. 1875 Jowlh l Into u*d, 3) 

1 . 260 In the presence of Socrates, his thoughts seem to 
desert him. 

+ d. T o fall short of (a standard). Ohs. rare. 

1664 Power F.vp. Philos. 11. 91 The Quicksilver, .will not 
much desert nor surmount the determinate height.. of 29 
inches 

3 . intr. (or ahsol.) To forsake one’s duty, one’s 
post, or one’s party ; esp. of a soldier or sailor : 
To quit or run away from the service in violation 
of oath or allegiance. 

1689 Jrnt. Ho. Lords, The Dmls Spiritual who Deserted 
(not Protested) against the Vote in the House of Peers. 
1693 W. Fkickic Art 0/ War v. 247 Hannibal finding his 
Souldiers desert. 179a Gent/ Mag. LX 1 1 . 1 561 The fourth 
icgiment .. deserted in a body with their Colonel at their 
head. 180* 3 tr. Pallas' /'rare (1812) 11 . 299 l hc Kozaks 
deserted to theTuikx. 1840T111111 wm.\. Greece VII. lvii. 230 
He deserted m the midst of the battle. 

4 . 6V*. Law. a . trans. (with pa. pple. in 6 desert.) 
To relinquish altogether, or to put off for the 
time (a suit or ‘diet’) ; to prorogue 1 Parliament), 
b. intr. To ccasc to have legal force, become 
inoperative. 

1339 Sc. Aits fas ^ < 1 8 14 > 353 (Jam.) That this present 
parliament proccide . , qnhill it pleiss the kingis grace th.it 
the sainin be desert. 1569 Diurn. Oc\urr. (1833) 152 Thair 
foir that the saidis lettres sould desert in thamcsclff. 175* 

T. Louihian Form 0/ Process (ed. 2) 35T For deserting a 
Diet, or assoilzieing a Panncl. *7373 Erskink Inst. iv. (Jam.', 

If any of the executions appear infoimal, the court efeserts 
the aiet, 1861 W. Bpil Put Law Siotl. s.v. Desertion , 
To desert the diet sintpluit er . . will .. put a stop to all 
further proceedings. 

Hence Dese rting vhl. sh. and ///. a. 

1646 J. Whitakf.r Uzziahoi His just deserting of them. 
1700 D MYDEN Palam. 4 * Arc. ill. 41 1 Bought senates and 
deserting troops aic mine. 1883 Times 27 Aug. 3/6 Colonel 
Rubalcaba. .almost single-handed, had pursued his desert- 
ing regiment. 

Deserted (d/z§*Jted),///. a. ff. Desert v. + 
-ED,] Forsaken, abandoned, left desolate. 
m }$*9 J- Maxwell tr. Herod/an (1635) 413 The deserted | 
Villages. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 922 Thy deserted host. \ 
* 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 107 p 8 The hospital for the 
reception of deserted infants. 1760 Goldsmith (title) The 
Deserted Village : a Poem. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV, 
ax* The deserted hamlets were then set on fire. 

D68e*rt6dne88. ff. prec. + -ness ] Deserted 
condition, forlorn desolation. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. Ill, 319 The unexpected deserted- 
ness . . of this romantic city. 1866 Alc.kr Solit. Nat. 4 
Man 11 37 True desertedness and its pangs. 

Deserter (d/zaMtai). Also 7 desertor, -our. 

[f. Desert v. + -ee 1 ; after F disertenr, L. desertor 
one who forsakes, abandons, or deserts, agent-noun 
from desertre to leave, forsake.] 

1 . One who forsakes or abandons a person, place, 
or cause ; usually with implied breach of duty or 
allegiance. Const, of. 

1633 A. Stafford Fem. Glory (1869) 80 A base Desert our 
of my Mother Church. 1697 Drydhn Virg. Georg, iv. 91 
Streight to their ancient Cells . . The reconcil’d Deserters 
will repair. 1769 Junius Lett . xv. 64 A submissive admin- 
istration . . collected from the deserters of all parties. 1883 

I r/ 48-9 Vid. c. 60 $ 15 The extradition of offenders (includ- 
ing deserters of wives and children). 

2 . esp. A soldier or seaman who quits the service 
without permission, in violation of oath or alle- 
giance. 

<667 Decay Chr. Piety iii. $ 7* 9I 9 We *re the same de. 
sertors whether we stay in our own camp, or run over to 
the enemy's. 1700 S. L. tr. Iryke's Voy. E. /mi . 91 These 
we immediately hung up . . as it is the constant custom, 
which the Dutch observe whenever they catch any of their 
Deserters. 184s Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. *65 Deserters 
of different ranks came in from C&bul. 

at t rib. 1871 Daily News 13 Jan., The deserter officers. 
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De88rtfol (d/'zS’.itfiil), a. 1 ? Ohs. [f. Desert 
$bA +-ful.] Of great desert ; met itorious, deserv- 
ing. Const, of. 

Goldino Calvin on Dent, lxxxiv, 518 To vhewe that 
God is beholden to v*, that our worke* are dcscitfull. x6ai 
Fletcher Wild-Goose L hose \. vi, '1 ill I lx: more dcseriful 
in your eye. 1638 Ford Lady's trial iv. i, Therein lie shews 
himself desertful of lus happiness. 

t Desertfal, a* Ohs. sate. [f. Desert shA 
+ -FCL.] Deseit, desolate, 

160s Chester Lours Matt. 21 Enuie, go packc thee. .To 
some dcsertfull plaine or Wildernes.se. 

Dese rtfally, adv. [f. Dehertfi'l a A + -lv.] 
By desert, dcservingly, lightfuliy. 

1598 Munoav & Che.ttlf Doumf. Earl Huntington ti. ii. 
in *Ha/l. DodslcyX 111 . 132 As Lacy lies, Desert fully, for 
pride and treason stabb'd. 1619 T t'tnr s .S tort-house 58/3 ( L ), 
Aristotle (and >ery desertfully) callcth the commonwealth of 
the Massilians oligarchia. 1615 Modi'll Ii it 62 Wherefoie 
dcscrtfully. a fault of diners conditions . . ought not to b< l 
censured with one and the same punishment. 

Desertion (d/zo*4jon\ Also 7 diasertion. 
[a. F. desertion (1414 m 1 Intzf.), a«l. L. disc r do it- 
em, n. of action from dcserlre to forsake, abandon, 
f. Dk- I. 2 1 senVe to join.] 

1 . The action of deserting, forsaking, or abandon- 
ing, esp. a person or thing that has moial or legal 
claims to the deserter’s suppoit ; sometimes simply, 
abandonment of or departure from a place. 

1391 W. Pfrkins (title), Spiritual Desertions, scriiing to 
Terrific all Drowsic Protestants. 1612-15 Bi*. HailcVw- 
tempi., N, T. iv. vi, Season, and sea, and wind, and then 
Master’s desertion, had agreed to rentier thempn fectly misei - 
able. 1631 D.wenani Gondibert 11, ill. Imv, I’besesi urn ibe 
Courts disscrtion of their age. 1671 Mu ion Samson 632 
Swoonings of despair, And sense of H eaven’s desertion. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 178 After the Desertion of this Island by the 
Romans. 1751 Johnson Rambler No 170 p 13 Mingled dint 
assurances of protection .. with thieats of total dcscition. 
1856 Kane Ant. E.tpl. II. xxviii. 27H A desertion of the 
coast and a trial of tne open water. *875 Jowrtt Plato 
I. 341 Ht* is certain that desertion of his duty is an evil. 

2. Law . The wilful abandonment of an employ- 
ment or of duty, in violation of a legal or moial 
obligation ; esp. such abandonment of the military 
or naval service. Also, wilful abandonment of the 
conjugal society, without reasonable cause, on the 
part of a husband or wife. 

1 7 X* W. Rogers Toy. Intiod 18 In case of Death, Sick- 
ness or Desertion of any of the above Officers, x8xx Wki - 
1 ingion in Gurw. /Vi/. VIII. 2 They have nearly pul a 
stop to desertion from the enemy’s ranks. 1840 i hirlwai r. 
Greece VII. lvii. 231 Ranks thinned by frequent desertions. 
1891 Sir II. C. I<o!*i'g in Law Times' Rep. I.XV. 603/1 
To constitute desertion the parties must be living together 
as man and wife when the desertion takes place. 

3. Sc. I aw. Desertion of the diet : Abandonment 
of proceedings on the libel in virtue of which the 
panel has been brought into court ; which may be 
simpliciter , altogether, or pro loco ct tempore, tem- 
porarily. See Desert v. 4. 

t86x W. Bp.i.l Diit. Law Scot/ 281/1 The effect of such 
a [ximpliiiter] desertion of the diet n» declared 10 be, that 
the panel shall be for ever free of all challenge or question 
touching that offence 

4 . Deserted condition ; drsertedness. 

* 75 * Johnson Rambler No T74 p 13, I was convinced, by 
a total desertion, of tho ( impropriety of my conduct. 18*1 
Southey Vis. Judgetn. iii, That long drear dream of deser- 
tion. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serttt. vi. 51 The College build- 
ings will dc almost melancholy in their desertion and silence. 

t b. Theol. * Spiritual despondency ; a sense of 
the dereliction of God’ (Johnson). Ohs. 

a 1716 Son it (J.), The spiritual agonies of a soul under 
desertion. 

t Desertive (< 1*5 *jtiv\ a, Ohs. rare. [f. Df,- 
hert sh. -t- - ive.] Meritorious, woi thy. 

1596 NAshe Saffron Walden 124 Master Bodley, a Gentle- 
man . . of singular desertiue reckoning and industrie. 

Desertless (dfed a j ties), <?. 1 [f. Desert sh. 1 

+ -LEHR,] 

1 . Without desert or merit ; undeserving. 

1601 Cornwall yes Ess. ii. Ii. (1631* 329 If desertlessc the 
begger and you differ but in the quantitie. 1631 Heywoop 
Maid 0/ li est n. 1. Wk*. 1C74 II. 352 Prize me low And of 
de%ertles*e merit. 1700 Astrv tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 1 1 . i<>8 
He promis’d to reform the Militia, and afterwards admitted 
Persons wholly dese riles*. 1B91 Pall Mall G. 23 Dec. 2/3 
Constant to her desertless husband, 
t 2. Unmerited, undeserved. Ohs. 

1556 J. H bywood Spider 4 F. xv. 47 This augmenteth my 
ttreefe, Thus to be cnatgde, with detertle* repreefe. 1800 
Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 !• 74 Your Grace . , Hcapt 
on the head of this degenerous hoy. Desertions favours. 
1613-31 Primer our Lady 366 The mother wailing For her 
Sons desertlesse paine. 

+ 3 . Involvingnorecompense or reward ; thankless. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. m. vi, I am allotted To that 
descrtlcsse office, to present you With the yet bleeding head. 
16x5 T. Adams Lycanthropy Ep. Ded. 1 ft is no desertlcssc 
office to discover that insatiate beast. 

Hence X>88**rtl8*8ly adv , undeservedly. 
x6xx Beaum. & Fl. King Cr no King in. it, People will call 
you valiant ; desertlessly I think. 

Desertless (de-zwtles , a* rare. [f. Desfrt 
sb b + -less ] W ithout or devoid of desert land. 

x8ss Nrw Monthly Mag. IV. 374 We recognize the lion 
as having some other relation to our desert less island. 
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Dev*rtn*88 (dezajtn^s). [f. Desert a. + 
-nkmm.] Desert condition ; barren desolation 
a 1400 Cov Myst, (Shak*. Soc.) .03 In whvLuin pl.uc of 
deserines 1548 Udall, etc. Ltasm. Par. I.uke \. 64 I hc 
desertenesse of the countrey liyng waste 0x656 Dhsiii-k 
Ann (1658) 773 The dcscrtne**e o? the Coiintiv. did much 
afflu t them. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint V ix. i. 201 Tiuc 
desertness 1* not in the want of leaves, hut of life 

f DoiO'rtrioo. Obs. rare. [I IHhirtkii: on 
the type of K leniinines, e.g. act cur, ad/ ice : see 
-trice.] A female deserti r. 

1645 Milton Tetraih. 11851) 166 Cleave to n Wife, but let 
her l>ce a wife . . not an adversary, not a desertrke. 

So nlso DMi rtrtu, Dest rtrix. [see -trtx.] 

In mod. Diets. 

t Deae rtuom, deia rtaoua, a. Ohs. [iireg. 
f. I.. dcsertum Dimsut shA 4 -oum.] Of the nature 
of a desert ; of or pertaining to a cfciert. 

163a Lithc.ow Trav. vi. 253 In all thin deformed Countrey, 
wee saw neythcr house, nor Village, fm it i» altogether dc- 
sartuous. Ibid vn. jjo ’1 he Isthmus, and Confine of De- 
sartuotib Atnbin. /bid. ix. 37M My Desaituou* wandring. 

De'serty, a. [f. Desert 1 - v.] Having 
the quality of a desert 

1891 W. S. Hawkks in Chit ago Advance 29 Jan., The most 
deserty of deserts, wlictc there is not a green thing. 

t De*6'rvably, adv. Obs. rare. [f. * deservable 
f. Deserve v. r -ARhK).] Deservedly, juntly. 

*593 Q* Eli*. Boethius iv. 86 Want of punishment, which 
dcscrueably thy self hast coiifest is the greatest yll lmquitic 
can haue. 

Deserve (dfzo’jv), v. Forms : 4- doaervo ; 
also 4 de-, dea-, diaoerve, deaaerve, 4-6 dia- 
aerve, 6 dyaerve. [a. OF. dcsenrir , now (for 
sake of pronunciation) dcsservir L. deservire to 
serve zealously, well, or nicritoiiously, f, Dk- 1 . 3 
4 servir e to serve : hence, in late pop. L., to merit 
by service.] 

1 1 . Itatts. To acquire or earn a rightful claim, 
by virtue of actions or qualities, to (something; ; 
to become entitled to or worthy of (rewaid 01 
punishment, esteem or disesteem, position, desig- 
nation, or any specified treatment). ( 'hs or arch. 

[i*9* Britton v. x. f 5 Si de ne puis.se averrer . oc etc 
pout dowaiie aver desLrvi ) <*13*5 E K. Atht. P. B.’Gi j 
^yf murfiy moil vnon niolde merit disserued. c 1340 C utsot 
M 10 j5o< rtin.)Cnildrc bat ofte tleseruen [Land decervyn] 
inuchel inede < 1400 Rom. Rose 3093, Idiede youie wrath 
to dinserve. 1495 Act it Hen. VI l, c. 22 9 4 Artificeix . 
waste moch part of the day ami deserve riot their wagis. 
<7*533 Ln. Bicrnl hh Huon lxiit. 219 Honourc is dewo to 
them that dyseiueth it. 1590 Shaks. Mids N.u. ii. 124 
When at your hands did I dcseruc this »torne ? 1713 Audi 
bon Cato 1. ii, ’Tis not m mortal* to Command Success, But 
wc ’ll do more, Sempronius ; wc *11 Deserve It. 
t b. Const, with inf Obs. or arch, 
ct 385 Chaucrr L.G. W. Prol. 502 That hast dexeruyd 
sorere for to smcrtc. C1400 Maundev. (1839) ix. 200 Men 
that han disserved to hen dede. 

t C. with indirect obj and subord. clause. Obs. 

15*9 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 268/1 Nor neuer deserued 
we vnto him y fc he should so much doe for vs. 

2 To have acquiied, and thus to have, a rightful 
claim to; to be entitled to, in return lor set vices 
or nientoiious actions, or .sometimes for ill deeds 
and qualities; to be worthy to have. (Now the 
ordinary sense, in which to dcsetve is the result of 
having deserved in sense 1.) 

p’ 1400 Maundev. (R oxb.) Prol. x Hedcs&crued neuer nane 
cuill ; for he did neuer cull), ne thoght neuer cuill.] c 1440 
Promp, Parv. 120 Deservyn . . be worthy to havyti (K), 
tttereor. c 1500 New Not -or. Mayd in Anc. Poet. Tracts 
(Percy Soc.) 46 Mercy or grace, A fore your face, He none 
deserueth in dede. 1599 H. IUjttrb Dyets drie Dinner G v, 
We have many other herbes which deserve that name. 1599 
Siiaks. Muck Ado in. i. 45 Doth not the Gentleman Dcseruc 
os full as fortunate a bed? 1631 Shirley Lot>e Tricks v. ii, 
He gave me two or three kicks, which I dewrved well 
enough. 1651 Hoiiiiks Leviath. 11. xxvit. 156 All Crimes doe 
equally deserve the name of Injustice. 1668 Lady' (.'ha- 
worth in 12 tk Rep. Hut. MSS. Comm. App. v. 10 Mr Ho. 
. .deserves a better fate than to be ever of tne loosing side. 
1676 Listfr in Rav's Corr. (1848* 134, 1 am well pleased 
your Catalogue of Plants is again to be printed : it certainly 
deserves it. 1716 Lady M.W. Montagu Lett . 10 Oct (1887) 
I. 128, I deserve not all the reproaches you make me. c 1850 
A tab. Nts. 546 Do you think that you deserve the favour ? 
Mod. The subject deserves fuller treatment than can br 
given to it here. 

pig. or tranff. <3x631 Donne Lett, To Mrs B. White 
(1651) 6 Not to return till towards Christmas, except the 
business deserve hi in not so long, 
b. Const, with inf. 

*585 J. B. tr. Viret's Sih. Beaste t A iv h, Yf the beaste* 
do better their office . . then men doe theirs, they deserve 
more to be called reasonable, then men. xflia Brinslky 
I.ud. Lit. xiii. 1637) 174 Herein many a Muster deserves 
rather to be beaten tben the scholler. 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess.,Spir. Laws Wks. <Bohn> I. 65 Only those books come 
down which deserve to last. 1856 Froudk H ist, Eng. (1858) 
I. ii. 90 1 he clergy had won the battle then because they 
deserved to winut. 

3 . ahsol. or inlr. fa. To become entitled to the 
fitting recompense of action, character, or qualities, 
b. To be ho entitled ; to have just claims for reward 
or punishment ; to merit, be worthy. Often in phr. 
to deserve ill or well of 

c 1300 treat. Pop. Seif rue 140 And went abed«r beo hath 
deserved, to joye other to pyne. a 1340 Hamfoi r Psalter 
xvi. 1 Here inc a* my rightwisues desrrucs. c 1400 Dcsft . 

31 * 
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Troy 12029 Ryche*. .To be dclt to be dughti. . As hoi sothly 
desseruyt. 1535 C»\rndaii' Eul. ix. 5 They y 1 be deed, 
kriowc nothings, nether cle*serue they eny more, a 1669 
Trapp in Spurgeon Trots Dav. IS. vii. 16 Executed At 
Tyburn, ns he had well dcscrven. 1697 Dmydrn I'srg. 
Georg tv. xj6That hr, who bent deserves, alone may reign. 
1709 Hearni ( oltnt. (Oxf. HU t. Son.) II. 234 He deserves 
well of the Pubhck 1811 Gknl. Floyd in Southey Lt/t 
BcIIk 1B44) II. 640 Vou would, indeed, to use the French 
phrase, 'Deserve \s c*Il of tho country.* 1840 Thackeray 
Tarts Sk. Bk. % Fr. Fashion. Novels. Deputies who had de- 
served well of their country. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed, a) V, 
348 Slaves ought to be punished as they deserve. 

o in implied good sense. 

1608 Mi mu mon Trick to catth Old One 1. i, Find him so 
officious to deserve, So ready to supply I 175a Young 
Prathers iv. i, While you deserved, my passion was aim ere. 

f4. trans . To secure by service or quality of 
action; to earn, win. b. Const. (0 ( — for'': To 
earn or win for (another). Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xiv. 1^4 Selden dcicth he out of 
detie bat dyncth ar he desrrur it. 1393 Gower Cos\f. III. 
299 He . which had his prise deserved .Was made begin a j 
middel horde, c 1440 (>esta Rom. x. 29 (Harl. MS.) Me 
most cuery day nedis Uhoure, and dcseruc vig pense. c 1500 
Lancelot 1037 Diarfor y red hir thouk at J>ow dtsserue. 1390 
Mari owe Fdiv //, iv. it, Hut by the sword, my lord, ’t 
must be deserv'd. 

. b. 1398 T to. vnsA fiarth. De P. R. 11. xvii. (1495) 43 And 
in prayenge the angel desceruyth inede to vs. c 1449 Fecock 
Rrfr it, xix 266 A eras, .was the instrument wher yn CrUt ! 
..deserued to us al oure good. i6a8 Gaulk Tract . Th. | 
(16291 to How.. could the humane Nature of ours dcserue 1 
that to vs which his own could not descrue vnto it sclfe? 

1 5. To serve, do sendee to ; to be serviceable or 
subservient to; to serve or treat well, to benefit. Ohs. 

c 1340 Cur,. •* M. 8405 ( IT in.) pat neucr did ne dissented 
[i'ott, seruidj vileny. 138a Wyclik Heb. xhi. 16 By suche 
oostis God is disseruyd. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. rrol. 93 
How lang sail I thus foruay Quhilk tow and Venus in this 
garth deseruis? i6a$ Massinger Nnv Way tv. it Of all the 
scum that grew rich by my riots. This . . and this . . have 
worst deserved me. 1634 — Very Woman it. iii, You in this 
Shall much deserve me. 

t b. intr. with to. /or, or infinitive in same sense. Ohs. 
r 1380 Wyu.im Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 250 I^iue techip to for- 
eue hem and dUserue to hern, c 1450 tr. De Imitation e lit. 
v, Thou knowiht. .hov muchc tribulncion deseruib to purge 
pe rust of my vices. C 1460 Bp. Crosse test's Househ St at. 
in Babers Bk. ( 1 868 » 330 The vessels descruyng for ale and 
wytie. 15 m 6 Pilgr t'erf. iW. de W. 1531) 109 b, For these 
vertues . . dcscrueth to the gyfte of pile, and thexcrcyse of 
them disposeth. .man to the perfeccyon of the same. 

f 6. trans. To give in return for service rendered ; 
to pay back, remote. Ohs. 

c 1383 Chaucpk /. G. W. 1624 Medea , My might, ne my 
labour, May nat disserve it in myn lvvys day. 1393 Gower 
Con/. Ill 156 But other, whuh nave nought deserved 
Through vertue . . A king shall nought deserve grace. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur 11. ix, 1 am moche beholdyng vnto 
hym, & I haue yll deserued it vnto hvm for his kyndenes. 
13*3-3 Lu. Bkrnkrs hroiss . It. 638 (K.) Whereof wc shall 
tnanke you, and deserve it to you and yours. 

Deserved (dfzsuvd, -ed \ppl.a. [f* prec. + -ed.] 

1, Rightfully earned ; merited. 

133* Huloet, Deserued, merit ns. 1570 Sidney Apol. 
Poe trie (Arb ) so His deserued credite. 1607 Shak*. Cor. 

111. iii. 140 (due him deseru'd vexation. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 9 P 1 The Old Batchelor, a Comedy of deserved Repu- 
tation. 18*8 Scott F. fit. Perth xxxil, The day of thy de- 
served doom. 1839 F. Hall Vdsavadattd , Pref. 46 Com- 
mentaries which are held in deserved esteem. 

+ 2. That has deserved [L. meri ties ’] ; meritorious, 
worthy; * Deserving ///. a. Ohs. rare. 

1607 Smaks. Cor. 111. I. 292 Rome, whose Gratitude To- 
wards her deserued Children, is enroll'd. 

Deservedly (d/k5‘jv6dli), adit. [f. Deserved 
+ -ly2 . Cf. L . meriloJ] According to desert or 
merit ; rightfully, worthily. 

*548 Thomas ital. Gram , Merit amen te % woorthely or 
deseruedly. 1376 Fleming f'anopl hpist. 413 It may de- 
servedly challenge immortalitie. 1871 Milton P. R. i. 407 
Deservedly thou griev’vt, comjiosed of lies. 1709 Addison 
Tatler No. 122 p 1 A People of so much Virtue were de- 
servedly placed At the Head of Mankind. 187* Jenkinson 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 176 Some of the views are much 
and deservedly admired. 

Dese*rvednes». [f. as prec. + -neks.] The 
quality of having deserved ; desert, worthiness ; in 
good sense, excellence. 

a x6*8 F. Grkvillf. Sidney (1652) 24 No exterior Signe of 
degree, or deservednes* 1843 T. Goodwin Aggrar. bin 31 
Daniel would convince Balsharrar of his deservednesse to 
lose his Kingdome. 1889 A P. Foster in Chicago Advance 
28 Mar., The deservedness of his cause. 

DeieTValesa, a. rare. [f. Deserve v. + 
-LESS.] Undeserving. 

1848 H f.rrjck Hesper., To His Bk. (1869) 79 Dcxervelcss of 
the name of Paragon, 

Hence DMO’rroleMlj adv . , undeservedly, un- 
justifiably. 

1854 Vilvain Epit. Est. iv. 77 Henry put to death deserve- 
lesly [ printed deservdlesly], Two Noblemen. 

Dasarvar (d/z5\ivaj). In 6 -our. [f. Deserve 
v. + -kr i. Cf. OF. deserveor , -eur (Godef.).] One 
who deserves or merits ; esp. one who deserves well. 

I 549 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par \ x Tim, vi. a More is to 
be done for y* deseruour than for the exactour. more for 
the louyngmaisttr(etc.]. 1608 Shaks. Ant. A Cf. t. it 193 
Whose Louc is neuer link’d to the deseruer, Till his deserts 
are past. 18*3 Bingham Xenophon 130 Kinde remembrers 
of your well deseruer*. 1831 Laud wks *. (i 8*3VV. 236 The 
man rcrtaiiil) is an ill deserver. 1704 Swift T. Tub Hi, Wks. 


1760 I. 48 Other great deservers of mankind t8*0 E. 
Haiheh Serm. II. 364 Christ is the deserver of everything 
for sinners. 

t Desrrveresa. Oh. [f prec. + -ks».] a 
female dcserver. 

s8x* Shelton Qui r. 1. 1. i. 3 Make you Deserveres* of the 
Deserts that your Greatness deserves. 17x0 Steele Tatler 
No. 178 Pi. 

t Dase rvice. Ohs. rare ~ *. In 5 -yoe. [f. 
Deserve v. % after service. (OF. had de service - 
Disservice)] = Desert sh.] ; deserving. 

148oCaxton ( hron. Eng. lxxviii. 61 He reproued. .lyther 
tyrants and hem chastysed after hir deseruyse. 

t Dase*rviant, ///• a. Ohs. [ad. L. deservient- 
em> pr. pple. of deservirc to serve zealously, etc.] 
Of service, helpful. 

1378 Banister Hist. Mem 1. aa Passages . . deseruient to 
the tiansmitting of Sinewe*. s66x Sir H. Vane's Politicks 
17 More sutable to the Time, then deservient to Necessity 
Dasarving (d/>.OTviq\ vld. sh. [f. Deserve 
v. ^ -i no >.] Doert, merit ; = Desert sh. { 

1388 Wyclif Ps. vii. 5 Falle Y, hi tlisscruyng. 148* Monk 
0/ Evesham (Arb.) 37 Aftyr ther olde mcrytys and de- 
seruynges . . holpe or lettyd. a 1341 Wyait Poet, Wks. 
(1861) 185 Chastise me not for my deserving According to 
thy just conceived iic. x6oo F,. Blount tr Cones taggio 94 
Striving to make knowne his better deserving. X7*x Ciuuk.k 
Love in Riddle it. i, My weak Praise would wrong his full 
Deservings. 1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy I. i8t Wa* 
he, indeed . . ignorant of his own deserving ? 186 6 Kingsley 
Herrin, iii, Ah. that he would reward the proud according 
to their deserving*. 

Dasa*rring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 
That deserves (good, ill, etc.) ; used contextually 
with either sense implied ; but esp. in a good sense, 
meritorious, worthy. 

X378 Fleming Panopl. Epist 117 Your meritorious and 
wel deserving behaviour, c 1610 Miimi rton, etc. W id 010 
1. i, To the dcservmgest of all her sex. X876 Drydkn 
Aurengt. v. i. p. 77 Cease to grieve And for a more de- 
serving Husband live. 12x685 Oivvay (J.), Courts arc the 
places Where the deserving ought to rise. 18*8 (J. W. 
Bridges Ann. Jamaica II. xv. 224 Severer punishment 
upon the deserving culprits. Mod. The problem of the 
relief of the deserving poor, 
b. Const. 0/ (rarely omitted). 

1789 Go 1 os Mn »i Rom. Hist. (17861 II. 259 He was highly 
deserving this distinction. , *®*3 )• '1 "homson Led. Inftam. 
171 Observations the more dc>.emngof your attention. 1854 
J S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xii. 206 They all appeared 
deserving his attention. 1855 Macaulay Ihst. Eng. III. 405 
Delinquents deserving of exemplary punishment. 

Deservinffly (d//5\ivii)li), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-ly -.] In a deserving manner ; meritoriously. 

13R* Huloet, Deseniingly, merito. a 381 Vfron Free- 
ivitl 51 b, Iustlye and deseruinglye put from those thirges. 
1830 R. Stapylton Strada's L010 C. lidrrrs vm. 3 Had 
often (and dewrvingly) the experience of ill fortune. 1737 
Ctorana 125 Bcllmont had placed his Friendship very de- 
servingly. 

D«se*rvingne«s. [f. as prec. + -nebs.] De- 
serving quality, desert, merit ; worthiness. 

1631 ( elestina xit. 145 Growne to. a better deservingnesse 
in your selves. 1863 J. Grote Treat. Moral Ideas ii. 11876) 
21 That virtue consisted in moral beauty, or in deservingness 
of human approbation. 

Desose, obs. var. of Dtnease, Disseize v. 
t Desespei r, sh. Ohs. Also 5 dess-, dis-, 
•peyr (e. [a. OF. desespeir ( mod . F. dtsespoir) , vbl. 

sb. from ddscsptrer to Dk.npatr, q.v.] By-form of 
Despair sh. 

c *374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 605 With desespeir f v.rr. des- 
sespeir, disespeyrl so sorwfully me offendeth. X393 Gower 
Con/. 11. 125 In desespeire a man to falle. 

t Desesperr*, v. Ohs. Also disespeyre. [a. 
OF. desespere-r.] By-form of Despair v. 

c 1380 Chaucer Cottipl. to his Lady 7 So dcsespaired I am 
from alle blUse. c 1430 Lydg. Mm. Poems (Percy Soc.) 236 
A verrny ureef of hi* mercy, that no man disespeyre. — 
ibid. 179 Disespeyred. 

t Dege sperance, -aunce. Obs. Also dis-. 
[a. OF. dtscspfrance (12th c. in Hatzf.) *» Pr. des - 
esperansa , a Romanic compound of des -, L. dis- + 
esperantia , -za f ~ce y f. esperart, esperer L. s per are 
to hope.] Despairitig, despair. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus \\. 1258 u307>That lay. By-twixcn 
hope and derk descspcraunce. c xa6o Pol, Rel. $ L, Poems 
(1866) 68 HU ftuerte ne putteth in discsperauncc. 

+ Deg©*gperat, a. Ohs. In 4 dis-. [ad. OF. 
desesperP, Pr. desesperat, — L. de spiral -us despaired, 
Desperate.] Desperate, hopeless. 

“3 * Chauckk H. Fame m. 925 And wost thy selfen 
outtirly Disesperat of alle hlys. 

Deseue, -seuy, -seve, obs. ff. Deceive v . 

< X330 Will. Palernt 3307 A-drad to deth J>ei deseuy 
here wold. 

Desever, obs. form of Dissever v. 

Deseyt, -te, Deseyve, obs. forms of Deceit, 
Deceive, etc. 

Desgiae, -guise, »gyse, obs. ff. Disguise. 
Deshabille : see Dishabille. 

Deeherit, etc., obs. form of Disherit, etc. 
Deshese, Deshight, obs. ff. Disease, De- 
sight. 

Deshonour, obs. form of Dishonour. 

Deal, obs. form of Dizzy a, 

Desiatin, var. of Dessiatine. 


Desiocant (d/ki*k&nt, de*sikftnt), a. and sh. 
[ad. L. desiccdnt-em, pr. pple. of desiccdre : see 
Desiccate, and note there as to stress.] 

A. adj. Having the property of drying ; serving 
to dry ; esp, of a medicinal agent. 

I *773 Ash, Desiccant , drying, drying up humours. 1873 
, H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 19 Iatharge . . used as a desic- 
1 cant astringent powder for ulcers. 

I B. sb. A drying or desiccating agent ; a medicine 
or remedy which dries up. 

I X676 Wiskman Surgery vin. v. (R.\ We endeavour by 
moderate detergents and desiccants, to cleanse and dry the 
diseased parts. x866 Pall Mall G. No. 49** 739/* Dry air 
; is the most effective desiccant. 

I De’sico&te, ///• arch. [ad. L, desiccat-us 
I dried up, pa. pple. of desiccdre : see next.] Dcsic- 
I cated, dried. 

| 1 14*0 Pal lad. on Hush. iv. 179 But dales thre this seede 

is goode bewette In mylk or melh.and after desiccate Sctte 
hem ; thai wol be swete. 16*6 Bacon bylva § 842 Bodies 
1 desiccate, by Heat, or Age. 1840 Browning Sordello 11. 313 
Juicy in youth or desiccate with age. 

Desiccate (d/si-kv't, de sikr't), v. [f. L. desk- 
cat-, ppl. stem of desiccdre to dry completely, dry 
1 up, f. I)e- I. 3 + siccdtv to dry, siccus dry. 

(For changing stress sec note to Coni fmplatr : desiccate 
is the only pronunciation in Diets, down to 1864, and in 
Ogilvie 1882, Cassell 1883.)] 

I. trans. To make quite dry; to deprive thoi- 
oughly of moisture ; to diy, dty up. Also fig. 

In U .S. applied to the thorough drying of articles of food 
for preservation. 

1573 Turberv. Fanlconrie 261 They doe mollifle, and de- 
! siccate the wounde or disease. x6*6 Bacon Sylva § 727 Wine 
j helpeth to digest and desiccate the moisture. 16*7 Tomlin* 

| son Renan's Disp. 181 This . . will desiccate an ulcer 1808 
J J. Barlow tolumb. iv. 426 No .. courtly art [shall] Damp 
; the bold thought or desiccate the heart. 183* I. Taylor 
Saturday h 7 >en. (1834) 207 At heism in all it* forms desiccates 
the affections. .*®39 Bailey Festus Proem, Though we 
j should by art Bring earth to gas and desiccate the sea. 1883 
I Proctor in Knowl. t Aug. 74/1 The shock was of sufficient 
| intensity to . . partially desiccate the muscular tissues, 
i 2. intr. To become dry. rare. 

! 1679 Rycaut Grk. Church 277 Bodies of such whom they 

i have Canonized for Saints to continue unconsumcd, and . . 

1 to dry and desiccate like the Mummies in Egypt. 

I Hcncc Desiccating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1631 tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death 7 They speak much of the 
Elementary Quality of Siccity or Drienesse ; and of things 
Desiccating. x8 88 J. Mahtinrau Ess. 1. 388 The very things 
which this desiccating rationalism Dung off. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat fi 63 The . . air was . . thoroughly dried by being passed 
through a desiccating apparatus. 1893 Athenaeum 1 Apr. 
402/2 That desiccating of the Anglo-Saxon in North America 
which Humboldt and others have commented upon. 

Desiccated (d/si ki'tod, de'sik<ritud;, ppl. a . 
[f. Desiccate v. + -kd .1 Deprived or freed of 
moisture ; dried ; (of food) dried for preservation. 

X677 Halr Prim. Orig. Man. 11 vii. 193 By elevation .. 
from the Sea or some desiccated places thereof. 1847-8 H. 
Millkr hirst Impr. xvii. (18571 330 The living souls. . which 
had once animated these withered and desiccated bodies. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 9/1 Preserved Potato and Desic- 
cated Soup. Ibid. 18 1 American Breakfast Cereals, .hulled, 
crushed, steam-cooked, and desiccated. 

Desiccation (dcsik^Jan). [ad. L. desiccation - 
em, n. of action from desiccdre : see Desiccate v.] 
The action of making quite dry ; depriving or free- 
ing of moisture ; dried up condition. 

1477^ Norton Ord. Alch, vit. in Ashm. (1652) 104 Another 
Fier is Fire of Dislocation. 1341 R. Copland Gnydon's 
Formularye Tivb, Composed woundes apostemate with 
venym requyreth stronge dcsiccacyon. # 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth 11. 26 A great drought and dexsication of the earth. 
1803 W. Saunders Min. Waters 352 To finish the desicca- 
tion of the residue over a water bath. 1836 Macgillivray 
tr. Humboldt's Tretv iii. 44 Mummies, reduced to an extra- 
ordinary degree of desiccation. 1883 Livingstone Zambesi 
iv.pi The general desiccation which Africa has undergone. 

D. attrih , as desiccation-crack , in Geol. t a crack 
produced in a bed of clay in the process of drving, 
and subsequently filled by a new deposit of soft 
matter. 

1863 Page Gcol. Terms 173 Appearances . . known as de- 
Mccntion cracks. . not to be confounded with 4 joints *, 4 cleav- 
age 4 and similar phenomena. t88o A. R. Wallacf. I si. Life 
vi. 85 Irregular desiccation marks, like the cracks at the 
bottom of a sun-dried muddy pool. 188s Geikie Text-bk. 
Geol. iv. 1. 485 These desiccation-cracks or sun-crack*. . prove 
that the surface of rock on which they lie was exposed to 
the air and dried before the next layer of water-borne sedi- 
ment was deposited upon it. 

Desiccative (d/si'k&tiv, de a sik**tiv), a. and sb. 
Also 5-6 desycoatif, dyaayooatiue. [ad. med.L. 
desiccdfiv-us, f. L. desiccdt- : see above and -ive.] 

A. adj. Having the tendency or quality of dry- 
ing up. 

x54x R. Copland Galyen's Ter ah. 9 Aivb, The faculte 
of medycyns ought to be d esy ccatyfe. s6os Holland Pliny 
xxxi. x, Astringent it is, desiccative, binding, and knitting. 
1998 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 60 Warm winds, as the Sirocco. 
Harmatan, etc., are more desiccative than cold winds. 1838 
T. Thomson t hem. Org. Bodies 499 It it more desiccative 
than linseed oil 

B. sb. A desiccative agent : a desiccant. ? Ohs. 

c 1400 Lan/r tends Cirurg. 57 A moist discracie . bon schalt 

help wi)> desiccativis. sSM R. Copland Guydon s Formu- 
lary* Rig h, Medycyns that be colde. dyseycatyues, and 
infrigidatyue*. s6ot Holland Pliny 1 1. 138 Wheat is such 
a deslccatiue, that it wil draw and drie vp the wine 01 any 
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other liquor m a barrtll which it buried within it. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 73. a/x Coffe is a very great Desiccative. 
1758 I. 5 . Le Draft's Observ. SurgA 1771) aoi The Wound. . 
was dressed with . . Desiccatives, calcined Alum [etc]. 

Desioc&tor (d/sidcAw, de-sikriDi). [agent -n. 
in L. form from desiccdre to Desiccate.] One 
who or that which desiccates or dries ; a name 
given to a chemical apparatus used to dry sub- 
stances which are decomposed by heat or by ex- 
posure to the air ( * Exsiccator) ; and, in later 
commercial use, to contrivances for the desiccation 
of fruit, milk, or other articles of food, also of tan- 
bark, etc. 

1837 R . B. Eok Prod. Client . y3 Occasionally evaporations 
are performed with much benefit by aid of desiccators. 1883 
in Encycl . Diet, (Cassell). 

Defticcatory (d/si'k&tori), a. [f. as Desiccate 
v . 4 - -ory.] Dcsiccativc. 

c xSoo Travels 0/ A nacharsis II. 467 (I..) Pork is desit* 
calory, but it strengthens and passes easily. 189a A then turn 
30 Jan. 145/3 beneath the dcsiccatory influences to which 
Central Asia has been subject for centuries. 

Deside, obs. form of Decide. 

tDetiderabi'lity. Obs. [f. next: see -ITY.] 
The quality of being desirable ; desirableness. 

1635I f gvwooo Hierarch. 11. Comm. 97 Amabilitie, Desi- 
derabilitie. . Pulchritude, Iucunditie. 

t Dtei'derable, a. Obs . Also a deseder-, 
desyder-. [ad. L. dcsidcrabil-is desirable, f. 
desiderdre (see Desiderate) : cf. rare OF. de si- 
de r able, and see Desirable.] To be desired ; 
desirable. 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xviii. 11 pc domes of God are 
desiderabile abouen all riches, c 1340 l' rose J'r. 2 Suthely, 
Ihcsu, descdcrabill cs thi name, c 1450 tr. De I mitatione 
111. v, Verily here is non ojnsr Jn n Ke here laudable tier de- 
stderable. 1540-54 Crokis Ps. (Percy Soc.) 33 More then 
gold desiderablc Or stones most precious to sc. 161 x 
CoRYAT Crudities 32 My sdfe hauing had the happinesse to 
enjoy his desiderablc commerce. 1675 Art Content nt. x. x. 
333 ‘Tis sure no such desiderable guest that we should go 
out to meet it. 

Hence + Deai derably adv. Obs . 

1635 Quarles Embl. v. v. 363 O . . most holy fire ! how 
sweetly doest thou burne I . . how desiderably docst thou 
inflame me 1 

Desiderant (dArdtfr&nt), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
L. dbsiderdnt-em , pr. pple. of deside rare to Desire.] 

A. adj . Desiring, desirous : (implied in next adv.). 

B. sb. One who desires a thing. 

i860 J. R. Ballantyne Bible /or the Pandits 111 When 
one writes up 4 The smallest donation thankfully received 
it is tacitly implied that the donation shall not be what the 
desiderant does not care to have. 


+ Dosi'derantly, adv. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 : cf. L. (Icsuicranter, and OF. deside - 
rammenty similarly formed.] Dcsiringly, desir- 
ously. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations lit. llv, pat pei aske so desiderantly 
of god. 

Desiderata, pi. of Desideratum, q.v. 

+ Desi derate, a. and sb. 0b$. [ad. L. d Un- 
der At-us desired : see next.] 


[f. prec. 


Desiderata, pi. of Desideratum, q.v. 

+ Desiderate, a. and sb. Obs . [ad. L. desi - 


A. ads. Desired ; desirable. 

16400. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv . Learn, iv. ii. 199 So these 
are the Parts which in the knowledge of Medicine, touching 
the cure of Disease*, are desiderate. 

B. sb. A thing that is desired ; a desideratum. 
1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. Prcf. 33 Where 


amongst us. 1670 — Mem. (1857) III. 323 When I shall 
have received those other desiderates, I may proceed to the 
compiling part. 

Desiderate (dArder^t), v. [f. L. desiderat -, 
ppl, stem of disiderdre to miss, long for, desire, f. 
de- (De- 1 . 1, a) + a radical also found in consider- 
dre , perhaps connected with sidus, sider- star, con- 
stellation ; but the sense-history is unknown : cf. 
Consider.] 

tram. To desire with a sense of want or regret ; 
to feci a desire or longing for ; to feel the want of ; 
to desire, want, miss. 

1645 R. Baillik Disswasive Vind. (1655) 29 In that pas- 
toral! freedome I desiderate thes« three things. >646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud . Ep. Prtf. A vj a, If any way. .wee may ob- 
talne a worke, so much desired, at least, desiderated of truth. 
1730 T. Boston Mem. App. xii. 453, 1 desiderated satisfying 
impressions. 1788 Gibbon Let. Misc. Wks. 1796 1 . 679 In an 
evening I desiderate the resources of a family or a club. 1809 
Southey in Q. Rev . XXXIX. 123 The great step which is 
now desiderated In education. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 


one [an offence]. 1865 Trollopr Belton Est. xxvii. 331 In- 
capable of enjoying the kind of life which he desiderated. 
DMiderfctftd (d/si 'derated), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
vb. 4- -ED.] Desired, wanted, required. 

<11743 Cheync (J-X Eclipses are of wonderful assistance 
toward the solution of this so desirable and so much de- 
siderated problem. 1836 T. Hook Gurney Married ( 18391 
306 Kitty returned . . bearing in her hand . . the desiderated 
(I like the word, it is so long and so new) basin of broth. 
1854 H, Miller Sch. & Schm . xxv. (1857) 550 The desiderated 
want was to be supplied by its writer. 


DMidtvatlon (dtohdWi-Jan). [ad. L. desi- 
derdtion-em, n. of action from desiderate : see 
Desiderate and -ation .1 L The action of desi- 
derating ; desire, with feeling of want or regret. 

15*5 Cov, Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 386 Yif it like youre be- 
nygnyte Nouth to ben displesid wyth my desideracyon Me 
longith to youre presense now conjunct to the unyte. 1633 
T. Adams Exp, a Peter iii. 18 Thu* it [i.e. Amen] is a note 
of confirmation, as well as desideration. 1813 W. Taylok 
Eng. Synon. (1856) 293 Desire is aroused by hope, while de- 
sideratum is inflicted by reminiscence. 1801 G Mkkmhih 
Evan Harrington I. iv 53 He will assuredly so dispose of 
his influence as to suit the desiderations of his fami^ 

+ 2 . Thing desired, desideratum. Obs. rare . 

1836 Lanpor Perk. 4* Asp. Ixxviii, Coriander-seed might 
correct it. .The very desideration I 

Dasiderativ* (d/si-deraiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. desiderdtiv-us (in late L. grammarians), f. aesf- 
derat - ppl. stem : see -ive. (In mod.F. dhieUra- 
"/)] A. adj. , . 

1 . Having, expressing, or denoting desire; per- 
taining to desire. 

1655-00 Stanley Hist. Philos. U701) 207/1 That to every 
apprehensive faculty, there might be a desiderative ; to 
embrace what it judgeth good, to refuse what it esteemeth 
evil. 1816 T. T aylor Ess. VIII. 50 'The liver signifying 
that he lived solely according to the dexiderative part of hi* 
nature. 

2 . Gram. Of a verb or verbal form : Formed from 
another verb to express a desire of doing the act 
thereby denoted ; of or pertaining to such a verb. 

155a Huloet H v b/i It is to be noted how all vertes end. 
yng in Curio .. be verbes desidcmtyue^ a* desieryngc or 
entendytige to perfourme the act of their significations. 171 1 
tr. Werenfeh' Disc. Logomachy! 226 Verbs . . frequentative, 
inchoative, imitative, and dcsidcrativc. 1857 M. Williams 
.Sanskrit Cram. (1864) 202 Nouns and participles derived 
from the dexiderative base are not uncommon. 1879 Whit- 
ney Sansk. Gram, ft xoa6 By the desiderative conjugation 
is signified a desire for the action or condition denoted by 
the simple root. 

B. sb. Gram . A dcsidcrativc verb, verbal form, 
or conjugation : see prec. 

1751 Harris Hermes 1. vii. (1786) 127 A species of Verbs 
called . . in Latin Destderativa , the Dcsideratives or Modi* 
tatives. 1855 Fokuls HindiUtdnt Gram, (1868) 65 Desidcr* 
atives, as . . * to wish, or to be about, or like to spenk \ 
1857 M. Williams Sanskrit Gram. (1864) 205 Desideratives 
may take a passive form by adding ya to the desiderative 
base after rejecting final a. 

II Desideratum (d/siden?i*ttfm’). Pl.-ata. [a. 
L. desideratum thing desired, neuter of desuietat-us, 
pa. pplc. of desiderdre : sec Desiderate v. The 
subst. use belongs to med.L. Also used in the L. 
form in mod.F. and So.] Something for which 
a desire or longing is felt ; something wanting and 
required or desired. 

165a N. Culver WE i. Light 0/ Nat. 33 (Stanf.) All De- 
siderata shall be suppli’d. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 454 
Here that Desideratum my Lord Bacon speaketh of . 
is supplyed. 1668 Wilkins Real Char . Ep. to Rdr. 63 The 
various Desiderata, proposed by Learned men, or such 
things as were conceived yet wanting to the advancement 
of several parts of Learning. 178a A. Monro Compar. 
A nat. In trod. (ed. 3) 6 A . . technical dictionary . . is one of 
the desiderata in anatomy. 180a Playfai r Illustr . H tit ton. 
Ik. 338 The explanation of them was still a desideratum in 
geology. 1807 Southey Life (1850) III. 105 One of the 

i rreatest desideratum* in modern Oriental literature. 1875 
Iowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 161 The fitness of the animal for 
bod is the great desideratum. 1876 Mozi rv Unix*. Serm. 
iii. (1877) 47 A great number of people in every age, do want 
morality without religion : it is a great desideratum. 

II Deside rium. [L.; -longing, sense of want, 
desire, f. stem of desiderdre'. see Desiderate.] 
An ardent desire or wish ; a longing, properly for 
a thing once possessed and now missed ; a sense 
of loss. 

171a Sw ift Let. to Pope 28 June, When 1 leave a country 
. . I think as seldom a* I can of what I loved or esteemed 


in it, to avoid the desiderium whit h of all things makes life 
most uneasy, 1789 G. White Selborne (1853) IT. xxxiii. 249 
This strange affection probably was occasioned by that 
desiderium. 1883 Sat. Rn>. 21 Apr. 485/3 Many Literals 
regard the memory of Lord Beaconsfield with a desiderium 
which has not been exhibited towards that of any Knglish 
political leader within the memory of living man. 

t Desi'dery. Obs. rare. [a. OF. desideric 
filth c. in (jodef.), ad. L. desiderium longing, 
acsire : see prec ] Desire, wish. 

cxa 50 Craft of Lovers (R.), My name is True loue — of 
cardinal desidery . . the very exemplary. 1513 Bradshaw 
St. Werburge 1. 1498 To brynge his doughter to the hous of 
Ely . . after her desydery Ibid. 2899 There to be tumy’.ate 
after her desydery. 

t Desidio'M, a. Obs. - next. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Dcsidiosc.desidious , idle, slothful, 
lazy, sluggish. 1755 Johnson, Desidwse , Idle, lazy, heavy. 
x8m Mrs. K. t Nathan Langreath 111 . 290 From tho lower 
orders becoming dcsidiosc. [Used jestingly.] 

t Desi'dions, a. Obs. Also 7 disa-. [ad. L. 
desidids-us alothful, f. desidia sitting idle, indolence, 
slothfulness, f. dhicDre to sit long, ait idle, f. Dk- I. 
3 4 sedere to sit.] Idle, indolent, slothful. 

a 1540 (implied in next]. x6o6 R. Crakanthori-e Sertn. 
(1609) A iii a, Some, .blamed both him and other Bishops, a* 
being desidiou*. *637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose ii. 5 
To be desidious and aefectiue in pious workes. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Coble >*(1843) 75 Yee fijjht tne battells of the Lord, bee 
neither dvaidiou* nor perfidious. 1656 in Bi.oVni Glossogr. 


tDMi'dlOUMMM. Obs. [f. prec. + -nibk.] 
Idleness, indolence, slothful ness. 

a 1*40 Leland Let. to Cromwell in Wood Ath. (>xou. 1 
68 Tne Germane* perceiving our dcsidiousness and negli- 
gence do send daily youna Scholars hither, that spoilcih 
them (ancient author*] and cuttetb them out of libraries, 
returning home and putting them abroad a* monuments of 
their own country [etc.]. 1647 N. Bai on Diu. Govt. Eng 1. 

xxxviii. (17391 5® T nis dissidiousness of the greater sort made 
one step further to the full perfection of that mannei of 
Trial. t6$i Ibid. 11. vi. (1719) 33 He found the People .. 
vexed at his Grandfather's desidioumies*. 

Desiein, obs. form of Dizzy. 

Seaight (clisai t). [f. De- 4 Sight ; prob. orig 

a variant of desstghl, Dinnkjht, q v.] A thing un- 
sightly, an ugly object to look at, an eyesore. 

(But in the fir*t quot. perhaps a misprint for despight.) 

(1589 Puttknh am Eng. Poesie 111. xxiv. ( Arb.) 292 [If hej 
come sodninly to be pold or shaueu, it will seeme onely to 
hiniselfe, adeshigbl and very vndecciit.) 1834 G, Cox O xfotd 
m 1831, v. 65 A splendid cuor and a giand <lesight, (Jro- 
tesquely Gothic, blunderingly bright 185a Mikr Yonok 
Cameos II. vi. 68 Three emeralds, three pcaak, and one 
laige rough pebble, which was such a desight tTlhe others, 
that [etc;.]. 

Desi ghtment. rare. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
The act of making unsightly ; disfigurement. 

Times (Webster/, Substitute jury-masts at whatever 
denightment or duntuge ill risk. 

Design (d/z^rn), sb. Also 6 de-, des-, dia- 
seigue, diaaeine, 7 doaigne, (deaaein, diaseene, 
8 deseign). [In 1 6th c. des(s)eigne 9 a. 15-1 6th c. 
F. dessting (in i6lh c. also dess i tig } dcsittg ) 4 dc* 
signe, purpose, protect, priuat intention or det ei- 
min«'ltion , (Lotgr.), f. Jesse tgner to Design. In 
1 6th c. It. disegtto (also dissegtio , designo) had the 
senses 1 purpose, designe, draught ; model, plot, 
picture, pourtrait* (HorioZ. Iicncc the artistic 
sense was taken into Fr., and gradually differrn 
tiated in spelling, so that in mod .Y.dessein is 4 pui- 
pose, plan*, dessin 'design in ait\ Eng. on the 
contranr uses design % conformed to the verb, in both 
senses.] I. A mental plan. 

1 . A plan or scheme conceived in the mind and 
intended for subsequent execution ; the preliminary 
conception of an iaea that is to be carried into effect 
by action ; a project, 

1593 Hooker Eul. Pot. 1. xv. ft 4(Spcnccr*a ed 1611 p. 46) 
What the lawc of God hath, either lor or against our dis- 
seignes. 1596 SI’KNRRR E. Q. v. viii. 25 By couiiterfet dis- 
guise To their dcseigne to make the eaiiier way 16*5 
Purchas Pilgrims !i. 1393 The Emperor vndeitaketh no 
high design without hi* approvement. *738 Wfsi r y Psalms 
ii, 1 Why do the Jews and Gentiles join To execute a vain 
Design? a 1843 Southey Inscriptions xli. What inexbauv- 
tive spring* of public wealth The vast design required. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 534 Grey . . had concurred in the 
design of insurrection. 

b. 'A scheme formed to the detriment of an 
other* (J.) ; a plan or purpose of attack upon 
or on. 

a 1704 Locke (J.\ A sedate, settled design upon nnothei 
man's life. 1704 ClHitKR Careless Hntb. 11. i, To be in love, 
now, is only to have a design upon a woman, a modish way 
of declaring war against her virtue, 1848 Macaulay Hist 
Eng. I. 508 It was thought necessary to relinquish the 
design on Bristol. *858 Lytton What Will he dot 1, i, He 
had no design on your pocket. 

2 . In weaker sen»e : Purpose, aim, intention. 

X588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 88 [Armado writes] Thine in the 

dearest designe of Industrie. Ibid. v. i. 105. 1594 — 

Rich. ///><• U- 2II That it may please you leaue these sad 
designes To him that hath most cause to be a Mourner. 
1659 B. Harrir Partvafs Iron Age* 108 They who ask 
relief, Iiaveone designe : and he who gives it, another. 1697 
Dryden Virg, Past. vi. 37 He . . demands On what design 
the Boys had bound his hands. 1734 tr. Rollin' j Am. 
Hist . (1827) I. 344 With de»mn to beoiege it.^ 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. iii. Wk*. 1874 1 . 50 The design of this chapter is to 
inquiio, how far this is the case. 179a B. Munckhausen's 
Traxi. xxx. 135 They extended an elephant’s hide, tanned 
and prepared for the design, across the summit of the tower. 
1866 G. M ac donald Ann. Q. Nfighb. xxxiii. (1878) 564 My 
design had been to go at once to lxmdon. 

b. —Intention to go, (Cf. Dkmion v. 13. > 

17*5 Pr For Neut toy. ( 1840)57 My design was to the 
north part of the island. 

0 . phr. By (t out of f on , upon) design: on 
purpose, purposely, intentionally. 

s6a6HoBBR9 Thucyd. (18221 6^ The man being upon design 
gone, .into Sanctuary. 1650 Fuller Pisgak 11 xii. ufn < >11 
design to extirpate all the smiths in Israel. 1665 Manltv 
Grotius' Low C. Warres 14 1 Either out of Design, or Sim* 
plicity. *11715 Burnet (him Time (1766) 1 . 4, I have, on 


plicity. *11715 Burnet (him Time (1766) I. 4. I have, on 
design, avoided all laboured period*. *867 Fki kman A arm. 
Cong. (1876) I. App. 638 William, whether by accident or 
by design, was not admitted. 

3 . Tne thing aimed at; the end in view; the 
final purpose. 

1 1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. i. 55 Wither'd Murther. .toward* hb 
designs Moues like a Ghost ] 1657 Lromwfll in Four C. 
Ene. Lett. 86 Wo desire . that the design be Dunkirk rathe r 


Eng. Lett. 86 Wo desire . that th 


i be Dunkirk rather 


than Grauelines. 1697 I>kydi n Virg. Georg, in. 604 If Milk 
be thy Design; with plenteous Hand Bring Clover-gr.iv;. 
1711 Lady M. W. Montagu Left, to W. Montagu 24 Mar , 
Happiness is the natural design of all the world. 1833 
Chalmers Const. Man (1835) I. iv. 187 Virtue was the de- 
sign of our Creation. 

4 . Contrivance in accordance with a preconceived 
plan ; adaptation of means to ends ; pre-arranged 

81 *- a 
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purpose ; spec, used in reference to the view that 
the universe manifests Pi vine forethought and 
testifies to an intelligent Cieator (the argument 
from design). 

1665 Manley i jh'ttm ' Linv c'. I Par res 141 Either out of 
Design, or Simplicity. 1736 [sec Designer i]. 180s Pally 

Nat. Theol. ii. ft j 1 he argument from design remains a.s it 
wan. Ibid, it ft 4 'i’he machine, which we arc inspecting, 
demonstrates, by its construction, contrivance and design. 
*.• 3 * Brewster Newton 1H55) I. xui. 159 The arrangements, 
therefore, upon which the lability of the system depends, 
must have been the icsult of design. 1855 '1 Knnyson Maud 
11 11. i. What a lovely shell . .With deh< ate spire and whorl, 
H<nv ex(|iiiMl( ly minute, A miracle of design ' 1883 Hicks 

{title), Critique of Dcsign-Arguinfcnts. 

6. In a bad sense: Crafty contrivance, hypocri- 
tical scheming ; an instance of this. Cf. Designing 
///. a. 2. arch. 

a 1704 T Brown Praise 0/ Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 04 
Honesty (they think) design, and design honesty. 1710 I>e 
Fof Crusoe i. xiv (1858) 219 A faithful, .servant, .without 
passions, sullenness, or designs 2738 We.si.ky Hymns, 
'AlmightyQrlaker, ( iod ! ' vi,Thy Clones I abate, Or praise 
’J hce with Design. 1796 Bi\ Watson . I pot. Bible 376 if this 
mistake proceeds from design you are still less fit. 1871 H. 
Taylor Faust (1875) 1 . v. 99 ’l'was all deceit and lying, fahe 
design 

II. A plan in art. 

0 . A preliminary sketch for 1 picture or other 
work of ait ; the plan of a building or any pait of 
it, or the outline of a piece of decorative work, 
after which the actual bt nurture or texture is to be 
completed ; a delineation, pattern. 

1638 I uni us Painting 0/ Ancients 270 What beauty and 
force there is a good and proportionable designe 2645 
N. Si one Enchirid Port (/I 78 Profile, An Italian word for 
that designe that showes the side .. of any woik. 1703 
Moxqn Sfeih E cere. 352 'Tis usual, .for any j»ersou before 
he begins to Erect a Building, to have Designs or Draughts 
drawn upon Paper, .in which Designs .ra< h Floor or Story 
is delineated. 1793 Smeaton Kdystone L. ft 278 'I’lie net es. 
sary designs for the iron rails of the balcony. i8si W. M. 
Ck \ic; Drawing , Painting , eft . lect. 1 2m That tbe.se itinerant 
workmen had u certain set of designs, or wither nations, 
handed down from generation to generation A Iod. The 
Committee appointed to report on the designs sent in for 
the new Corn Exchange. 

7 . The combination of artistic details or archi- 
tectural features which go to make up a picture, 
statue, building, etc. ; the artistic idea as executed ; 
a piece of <’ecotative work, an artistic device. 

2644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 73, I was particularly desirous 
of seeing this palace, from the extravagance of the design. 
1670 Sir S Crow in is th Rep. Hist. MS's. Comm. App. v. 
15 Their ordnary designer (in tapestry] . heeing deformed 
and inishapcn. 1797 Mrs. Kaoclii fe Italian Prol. (1826) 

3 Simplicity and grandeur of design. x8<i D. Wilson PrJi. 
Ann. ( 1863' II. 111. v. 133 A silver bracelet of rare and most 
artistic design. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11 vii, To admuc 
ihe designs on the enamelled silver centres. 1884 l' inn v 
(weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 4/1 It is the design that sells the cloth. 

b. transf. of literary work in this and prcc. 
sense. 

1875 Emerson Lett. 4- Sac. Aims , Poet. <y l mag. Wks 
(Bonn) III. 153 Great design belongs to a poem, and is 
better than any skill of execution,— but how tare! 1879 
B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. s6s His design is evidently 
greater than his power of execution. 

8. The art of picturesque delineation and con- 
stiuction ; original woik in a graphic or plastic ait. 

Arts 0/ design', those in which design plays a principal 
jwirt, such os painting, sculptuic, architei line, engraving. 
School 0/ design : a school in which the arts of design are 
specially taught. 

1638 J unius Painting 0/ Ancients 371 [From] Designe and 
Proportion .we should proceed to Colour. *735 Berkeley 
Querist ft 68 The art of design, and its influence in most 
trades or manufactures. x8$o Luncit Muller's Am. Art 
ft 35. 9 Design or the graphic art produces by means of 
light and shade the appearance of bodies on a surface. *h* 
Ruskin / wo Paths 1. 11858) 44 Design, properly no called, is 
human invention, consulting human capacity. 

Design (d/>oi*n), v. Also 6 desyno, 6 -7 de- 
sign©, 7 disseigne, diasigne. Ta. F. designer 
(i6thc. in Rabelais, in 14th c. at sinner Godcf. 
Suppl.) * to denote, signific, or shew by a marke 
or token, to designe, prescribe, appoint* (Cotgr.), 
nd L. designare , dissignare to mark out, trace out, 
denote, Designate, appoint, contrive, etc., f. Pe- 
I. 3 and Dis- 4- signdre to mark, siqnum mark, 
Sign. Cf. Pr. designar, desegnar , Sp., Pg. designar, 
It. disegnare (in D»th c. also dissegnare , design are, 
Floiio'). In It. the vb. had in 16th c. the senses 
* to designe, contriue, plot, purpose, intend ; also to 
draw, paint, embroither, modle, pourtray * (Florio); 
thence obs. F dcsscigner * to designe, purpose, pro- 
icct, lay a plot ’ (Cotgr.), and mod.F. dessiner, in 
1 6th c. designer, 17th c dessigner, to design in the 
artistic sense. In Fng., design combines all these 
senses ] j 

1. [after L. designate . F. designer] To mark 

out, nominate, appoint, Designate. i 

+ 1 * irons. To point out by distinctive sign, I 
mark, or token ; to indicate. Also with forth, j 
out. Obs. I 

1593 Shaks. Rich II, i i 403 We shall see lustice deplane 1 
the Victors Chiualrie. 1394 Spenser Amoretti lx xiv, Most 1 


I happy letter* ! With which that happy name wa* first 
1 desynd. 1610 Donne Pseudo Martyr 313 I he Sunne, which 
I designcs pricsthod, is s o much nigger then the Moon. 
2624 Skldkn Titles Hon. 117 The Forme .being vsuall 
. . with »uch Subsiantiuc* to designe out the subiect 
1 denominated of the Athediue. 2641 1 *. Wakmhiky Blind 
Guide Forsaken 37 Designing forth unto us the place whither 
hcc is ascended 1668 Sun ky Mulb. (lard. 1. ii, Those 
Cravats that design the Right Honourable. 

1 absol. 160 6 Warner Alb. Lug. xiv. Ixxxviii. (16x3)360 
I Euen ao As bad their < )raclcs of tnem disxigned long ago. 

! 2 . To point out by name or by descriptive phrase ; 

in Ijuv, to specify (a pcison) by title, profession, 

1 tiad™ctc ; to designate, name, style. Sometimes 
; with double obj. (diiect and complemental). arth. 
2603-11 K-noliis Hist, Turks 1311 Willing the Tuiks 
to designe the n.irtie which had thrown the stone. 1614 
: Raleigh lint. World 11. iv. iii. ft 1. 178 He left his King- 
dom to the worthiest, as designing Pcrdiccas. 1794 Sui liv an 
Pte-w . \at . II. 303 Voltaire, in designing Geneva, railed it 
la petite K^puhlioue voisine de sex terres. 18x4 Southey 
Rodtthk xviii, Ihe plains Burgensun ere long To be 
de-ugu’d Castille. 1874 Act 37-8 Put. c. 94 § 38 The writer 
is not named or designed. 

f 3 . Ol names, signs, etc. : To signify, stand for. 
16*1 Hakewill Apd. (1630) Bbb iij b, The numerall .. 
then designeth so many hundred thousand, a 1631 Donnr 
.Senn (1819) IV, ivii. 466 A few lines of ciphers will design 
that number. 164a Jfr. 'Iaylor Episc, (1647)138 Names 
which did designe temporary offices, 
t 4 . To appoint to office, function, or position; 
to designate, nominate. Const, as in 2. Obs. 

2596 Bm. Surt>. Popery ui. xii. 509 The priest was de- 
signed oucr the penitents in cucric church. i6o7Toi*sml 
hour-/. Beasts 1658) 137 A perpetual! and unquenchable fire, 
fin the \vat< hing wliereof, were Dogs designed x6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt . Brit. i\. xu. 1 16 j. 1 862 Whuc Elcttiun designeth 
the bu(cv<xM>r. 1649 Dhlmm. oi Hawtii. Jas.P Wks, 
1171 1) 1 13 The commission . in which he is designed lieu- 
tenant 1668 Dacenant Mans the Mastery, i, When you 
design'd vour man to court her in your shape, 2702 Roue 
A mbit. Step-Moth. it. i. 555 Great, lust and merciful, such as 
Mankind, .would base design'd a King. 

5 . To appoint or a-sign ^something to a person,; 
to make over, bestow, grant, give. Const, to or 
dative. Obs. exc. in. Sc. Jaw. 

157* .S 7 . Acts Jas. Tl (1 ^97) ft 48 They hauc appoynted, 
marked, and designed the said muiise, with fmire t u rrs to 
the\sr c>f the Ministci . that sail minister at the said kirk. 
159a Davies Immort. Soul xxxiii. (R.), Three kinds of life 
to her designed lie. x6o8 J. King Serrn. St. Mary's 8 
Afterwardcs when Mithal was designed to lum [David]. 
2650-60 I'atham ll ks. < 1 879) 160 He is the challenged and 
justly may Design the way of fighting. 2652 Puller s Abel 
Red tv., Musiutns 457 Designing unto Musculnsone of the 
principallest Churches. 1681 Glanvii l Sadductsmus 11. 296 
The Spirit’s name whi< h he designed her was Locas. 1784 
Cow per Task u. 580 Nature . . wlien she form’d, designed 
them an abode. 1864 Daily Review 14 Nov., 'I he minister 
of Dalgcty in 2862. stating, that in terms of the Act 1663, 
c hapter 31, he was entitled to have grass designed to him 
for the support of a horse . . and praying the Presbytery to 
make the necessary designation accordingly. 

0 . Ilcnce, with mixtme of II, and ultimately 
fusing with 10: To set apart in thought for the 
use or advantage of some one ; to intend to bestow 
or give. Const, for, f to, f on. 

| 1664 L>rn DEN Rival Ladies Ded., This Nvorihles* Present 

wax design'd you, long before it was a Play. 2666 - Ann. 

! Mirab. lx. Their mounting slioi is on our sails designed : 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bulkts light. 2673 Essex 

1 Papers (Camden) I. isi Trear. designer the place to Orrery, 
but 1 am confident ii will necer be. 2702 Pertnsylv. Archives 
I. 142, i fully design’d you a visit. 27*5 Df Fo» Toy. round 
1 1 'or Id (1840) 245 What present I had designed for her. 
2833 Hr. Martinkau Brooke harm ii. 23 Healing what 
favours were designed for his boy. 2862 M. Pattison Ess. 
11889) I. 30 These fragments are designed for the German, 
rather than the English reader. 

7 . To appoint, destine, devote (a thing or person) 
to a fate or purpose. Now merged in 10. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 33 a, Because I ani Christ the iust, 
therfore you will designe me to the Crosse vniustly. 2623 
Massinger Bondman iv. ii, This well-built city, not long 
since designed To hpoil und rapine x66s Gerbier Princ. 15 
The Duke . , designed in his Will ten Thousand Gilders . . 
to ..alter what he had Built amis»sc. 2692 Ray Creation 
(171,4) 174 Neither yet need those who are designed to 
Divinity itself fear to look into these studies. 1 2747 Col. Ree. 
Pennsytv. V. 239 The Goods design'd as a Present to the 
Indians.] 

II. [allied to Design sb. I, obs. F, desseigner ] 
To plan, purpose, intend. 

8. To form a plan or scheme of ; to conceive and 
arrange in the mind ; to originate mentally, plan 
out, contrive. 

1548 H*ll Chron. si s When all thing was redy, accord, 
ing as he desyned, 1594 Carenv // tin rte's Eaain. H 'its 
(iof6> 318 1 he matters which they disseigne and worke 
Nvith much wisdomc. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. (1702) 

1 * 43°, That he should begin his Journey. , so unfit for Travel 
• iyiisgoincaway was design’d the day before. x68*Bunyan 
Holy Iv ar (Cassell) 250 If the enemy . should design and 
plot our ruin. 1705 Sot nnv Pis. Maul of Orleans I. T70 
Eternal Wisdom deals Or peace to man, or misery, for his 
good Alike design’d. 181a S. Rogers Columbus vii. 46 lie 
can suspend the laws himself designed. 

9 . In weaker sense : To purjiosc, intend, mean, 
f Rarely, to be designed (obs.), like to be purposed \ 
resolved \ determined , minded, etc. 

1660 R. Coke justice / Ind. Ejj. Ded. 5 , 1 designe no more 
than to demonstrate that [etc J. 2701 Da Foa True-born 
Eng. 34 And yet he really designs no wrong. 1830 DTsraeli 


| Chas. /, III. vl. 8a (Charles] designed inviting gr«At artist* 
| to England. 

b. with inf. phr. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 106/3 Great Queens, 
if you are design'd to speak to Mortals, Make me acquainted 
Nvith your rumbling voice. 2678 Butler Hud. in i 1386 
How does the Devil know What ’twos that I design’d to 
do? 2704 De Fok Mem. Cavalier (1840) »6», I design to 
go with you. 287a Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
224 Those obiects wnich wc design to bequeath to posterity. 
C. with subord. clause ns obj. 

a 1704 T. Brown Declam Praise Wealth Argum., A pro- 
clamation, that she design'd her smiles should no more fall 
on the unworthy. 171$ Da Foa Fam. Instruct . 1. vii (1841) 
I. 125, I did not design you should have heard. 

10 . With complement (a. inf. or sb., b. prep, 
phrd : To purpose or intend (a thing) to be or do 
(something') ; to mean (a thing) to serve some 
purpose or fulfil some plan. 

a. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc . 137 So far as you design 
the Balcony to project. 2723 Addison Cato 1. iv, Other 
• reaturcs, Than what our nature and the Gods design'd 
uh. 2733 Ld. Orrery in Buncombe's Lett. (1773) If- 35 
'i he wood-walk, which I designed a labyrinth, is almost 
finished. *779 Cowfkr Lett. 21 Sept., 1 have glazed the 
two frames, aesigned to receive my pine iilants. x8os Mar. 
Kdgennokth Moral T. (1816) 1 . xiv. 116 With one . . kick, 
designed to express his contempt, i860 Hook Lives A bps. 
(1869) I. i. 18 The emperors designed it to be a general 
council. 

b. <21700 Dkyditn (J.), You are not for obscurity designed, 
But, like the sun, must cheer all human kind. 1746 in 
leisure Hour ( 1880) 23 A pewter teapot, but I believe it 
was designed for silver 1756 Burke rind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 
1808 1 . 67 Ask of politicians the end for which laws were 
originally designed; and they will answet, that the laws 
were designed as a protection for the poor and weak. 1766 
Goldsm. Pic. IP. xxi. The morning I designed for our de. 
parture. x 88 a J. H. Bi.ijnt Ref. Ch. Eng ll. 31 The palace 
which Somerset designed for tnis splendid site. 

11 . intr. To have purposes or intentions (of a 
specified kind), rare. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. vii, To persuade the mother 
. that you designed honourably. 

12 . trans. To have in view, contemplate. 

2677 Half Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 18 Before he come to 
the Subject it self which he dcsignes. 1784 (JowrER Task 
111. 11 So 1 , designing other themes, and call’d T’ adorn 
the Sofa with eulogiutn. 1877 W. Bruce Comm. Revelation 
87 Tell him that his natural Enemies arc not designed in 
the promise. 

13 . intr . ami quasi-/<wj. (usually with for ) : To 
intend to go or start ; to l e bound for (a place). 

1644 Evelnn Mem. (1857) I. 75 Within sight of Tours 
where we were designed for the rest of the time. 1684 
Lady Russell Lett I. xn. 42 The question, .when 1 design 
for Stratton. 1688 in Ellis Or/g. Lett. Ser. it. IV, 141 They 
design to Bristol, but will lake Exeter . in the way. 2692 
T. 11 [ale] Ace New Invent. 21 Ships designed on long 
Voyages. 172a E. Cooke Pov. .S. .Sea 360 From Guam 
we design for Batavia. 2819 K. Chapman Life Jas. V 129 
This convinced them all that the king designed foi France. 
28*3 Scott Quentin D. viii, On the succeeding day we were 
designed for Amboise. 2845 Carlyle 0<w/7<W/(i87i) II. 

1 33 The new Lord Lieutenant had at first designed for 
Munster. 

b. ttamf. To intend to stait upon a certain 
course ; to mean to enter upon a pursuit. 

2694 Gibson in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 325 And if he 
designs for Law, ’tis high time to begin. 

III. [allied to Design sb. II, It. disegnare , F. 
dessiner J To sketch, delineate, draw ; to fashion 
artistically. 

14 . tram. + a. To make a sketch of (an object 
or scene); to sketch, draw. Obs. b. To tiace the 
outline of, delineate. 

(Dk&icnment, implying the vb. in this sense, is quoted of 
1570 .) 

2635 Cowl ky Davidcis ». 747 The Prophet Gad in learned 
Dust designs Th' immortal solid Rules of fancy’d Lines, 
2638 Jinius Painting 0/ Am tents 390 A good invention 
well designed and seasonably coloured. 1644 Evelyn Diary 
(1871) 69 The prospect wax so tempting that I designed it 
with my crayon. 1699 Lister Journ. Paris 53 In the 
Flore, .they have designed, .an Universal Map. 178* Mann 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 431 Designing, painting, and 
describing every Fish, 2879 Sievknson Trav. Cevcnnes 
e 1 1 The monstrous ribs ana gullies of the mountain were 
faintly designed in the moonshine. 

c. To make the preliminary sketch of (a work 
of art, a picture, statue, ornamental fabric, etc.) ; 
to make the plans and drawings necessary for 
the construction of (a building, ship, machine, 
etc.), which the workmen have to follow out. 

Evelyn Numism. vii, 340 Mons. Morelli, who both 
Designets [? designe*] and Ingraves the Medals. <71700 
Prydkn (J.), The prince designs The new elected seat, and 
draw* the lines, 1743 Pcterhouse College Order in Willis 8c 
Clark Cambridge { 1886) I. 37 In Consideration of his Design- 
ing. .the new Building. 2893 Weekly Notes 89 pi To design 
and superintend the construction of the docks in question. 
16 . fo plan and execute (a structure, work of 
art, etc.); to fashion with artistic skill or decora- 
tive device ; to furnish or adorn with a design. 

26 66 Dryden Ann. Mirab . clii, The weaver, charmed with 
what his loom designed. 1607 — Pi eg. Fast. v. 10a Behold, 
four hallow'd Altars we design. *703 Steelk Tend, llusb. 
111. ii, However my Face is very prettily design’d today. 
*«53 Kingsley Hypatia v, Dia Christians . . design its 
statues and its frescoes ? i8«S J. F krousson Hist. Archit. 

I. 1. tv. v. 346 The Roman bridges were designed on the 
same grand scale as their aqueducts. A*. Green Short 
Hist. 1. ft 6. 53 A lady summons him. . to design a robe which 
bhc i» embroidering. 
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16 . intr. a. To trace the outline of a figure or 
form; to put a graphic representation on papei, 
canvas, etc.; to draw, sketch, b. To fonn or 
fashion a work of art ; in a narrower sense, to form 
decorative figures, devise artistic patterns. 

1 66s Kvki.YN Chahogr. ia8 Utiles* he that Copies, Design 
perfectly himself. 1665 Sik T. Hkhiikm Trav. (1677' 149 
One he knew could both design and copy well. 1854 Kurkin 
Two Paths i. <i8s8) 44 A painter designs when he chooses 
some thing*, refuses others, and arranges all. 1885 H. V. 
Barnett in Mag. of At t Sept. 454/1 She. .began to design 
and to paint with delicacy, taste, and truth. 

Desig&able, a . [f. L. designate (see Dkmg- 
nate ».) + -ble. In sense 2 f. Design v. \ -able.] 

+ 1 . (de’signab’l) That can be distinctly marked 
out ; distinguishable. Obs. 

*«44 Digby Two Treat. 1. 85 The mover .. c. an not passe 
over all these infinite dcsignable degrees in an instant. 16 66 
BoYt.it Ortg. Formes Ijr (Jual. (1667) 1 Mutter . . must have 
Motion in some or all its de>ig»ablc Parts. 1716 M, Da\ i en 
A then* Frit. II. 742 Book •Ware-House*, furnish’d with 
.such an Ideal, optablc or designable Arianizing Library. 

2 . (d/zainab’l) Capable of being designed. 
Designate (dc’signA), ///. a. [ad. L. design 
ndUus , pa. pple. of design are to Designate ] 
Marked out for office or position ; appointed or 
nominated, but not yet installed, as in bishop desig- 
nate . 

1646 Buck RUh. Ill , 1, 3 Richard Plantagcnet . . King of 
England, designate by King Henry the Sixth . . This Duke 
of Yorke, and King designate. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton 
Let. 32 Definite , or, more precise! y, fired efiuite is equiva- 
lent . . to designate and fire-designate 1877 / Tor Id VII. 11 
The husband designate was present. 1880 Times 27 June 
12/4 The Lord Bishop of Bedford Designate will preucli. 

Hence Designatehood, the condition of being j 
designate. I 

186a Sat. Rev. XIV. 705/1 The period of Designatehood. 

Designate (de*s- ; derigmrM), v . [f. ppl. Stem I 
of L. designat e to mark out, trace out, denote by 
some indication, contrive, devise, appoint to an 
office, f. de- (Dk- I, 3) + sign are to mark. Some of 
the senses of the L. verb, having come down 1 
through It. and Fr., are exptessed by Design; 
designate is a modern formation taking up the 
other senses : cf. F. designer as distinct from des- 
sitter and obs. desseigner.'] 

1 . trans. To point out, indicate ; to particularize, 
specify. 

1801 Brit. Cr it. July (T.), Of these [faults] so few examples 
occur, that it would be invidious to designate them. 1808 
J. Barlow Colurnb. \ nt. *522 Its faults designate and its 
merits prize. 18*8 Wlbsti k s.v., The limits arc designated 
on the map. 1839 40 W. Irving Woljcrt's R. (i8s5> 107 
He need only designate to me the way to his chamber 1846 
Trench Miracles xxx. (1862) 430 The man. designates tin. 
channel in which he desires that this mercy may flow. x86x 
Mrs. H. Wood East Lynne I. xi, 170 It had four post 
horses . . the number having been designated by Lord 
Mount-Severn. 

2 . Of things: To serve to point out; to be an 
Indication of. With compl . : To point out, specify 
as being so and so. 

1807 Souiiiky Esfitiella's Lett . II. 251 A black Triton . . 
meant., by bis crown of feathers, to designate the native 
Indians. c X8J9 Landor Wks. (1868) II. 93 Her lips [in a 
picture] were half-open ; her hair flew loosely behind hci, 
designating that she w*as in harfe. a 1831 A. Knox Rem. 
(1844) I.65 Those interior efleUs of Divine grace, which 
designate their nature .to the .. possessor. 1870 Hex, ms 
Hist . Gleanings Ser. if. 200 A man’s dress designated his j 
rank and calling. *884 tr. Lotzc's Metafih. \\. iv. 293 'Hie i 
only function of tta mathematical symbol is to designate ! 
fi and ^ as absolut^ equal in rank. 

3 . 1 o point out by a name or descriptive appel- 
lation ; to name, denominate, entitle, style. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit . India II. v. ix. 693 The coalition , . 
gave existence to the ministry which that circumstance has 
served to designate. 18*1 Carlyle Sart. Res. it. v.*(i 83H) 
161 The title Bluminc, wnereby she is here designated. 1868 
Lockver Elem, Astron. i. (1879) 29 Clusters and nebula; 
arc designated by their number in the catalogues. 1871 
Moklky Voltaire (1886) 79 Two very distinci conceptions. . 
equally designated by the common name of civil liberty. 

b. with double obj. or compl . : To name, describe, 
or characterize (as). 

*** Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xvt. 397, I designate them j 
[his ideas] as somewhat above mediocrity. 18*4 Macau 1 ay 
Misc. Writ, (i860) II. 228 He is designated, in Mr. Ivnney’s 
History of the Baptists, as the depraved Bunyan, the wicked 
tinker of Elstow. 186 a Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xix. 360 
Miriam is almost always designated as the * prophetess '. 
1879 M. Arnold Guide Eng. Lit. Mixed Ess. 194, I wonder 
at his designating Milton our greatest poet. 

4 . Of things : To serve as a name for, stand for ; 
to be descriptive of. 

1816 Singbr Hist. Cards 45 The term continued to de- 
sign At o hired troops. s8as Alison Hist. Eurofie (1849 50) 

X. lxix. | 29. 438 The celebrated saying. .‘If these books 
[etc.] .designates the whole system of tncir. . government. 

5 . To appoint, set apart, select, nominate for duty 
or office ; to destine or devote to a purpose or fate. 
Const. /or, to. 

170s J. Barlow Adv. Priv. Orders 1. 27 A mere savage . 
would decide the question of equality by a trial of bodily 1 
strength, designating the man that could lift the heaviest 
beam to m the legislator. i8e8 W kbst&k s. v. , This captain 
WU designated to that station. 1853 Maurice Prop h. f 
Kings xxli. 378 Joslah. . was designated to his task before 


| his birth. x8$5 Milman I.at. Ckr. vn. vi. (i86a> IV. 20a I 
I Men. .equally aesignated for perdition in this world and the 
next. 1854 Macaulay Hist. ESng. III. 394 A clause de- 
I signaling the successor by name. 

I lienee Designated ppl. a. 

I 1868 Freeman Norm. Com/ 11876) II. ix. 436 Harold was I 
vii tuall v . . the designated successor to the crow n. 

Designation (dcs-, ite/ik'iL'/on 1 . [nil I.. 

designation - cm, n. of action from design arc (see 
| Designate'). Cf. F, designation (14th c. in llat/f., 
ami in mod F. ; not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. The action of marking or pointing out; indi- 
cation of a particular person, place, or thing by 
gesture, words, or iccognizablc signs. 

. *39® T RtviNA Barth. Del*, R. xix. exxvi. U 495 ' t 926 Alpha 
, is wryte for dcsygnacion of letters, for amonge Grckys this 
, letter tokenyth onc, ( 15^7 Hooker Ettl. Pol. v. lxix. (t6ii* 
374 Wherefore was it .said vnto Moy*ca by particular dcsig 
nation, 1 his very place .is holy ground. 1677 H A1 L Turn. 
Orig. Man. iv. vii. 357 The designation of an end in work- 
ing is the great perfection of an intelligent Agent 1731 
Bailey vol. II, Designation . . also the maiking the abut, 
ments and bounding* of an estate. 1784 Cowm h 7 7 m . 

With ilf.igtmtion of the finger's end. 1794 Pu.i-v E rid. 
(1825) II. 224 The designation of the time would have been 
more dctciminatc. i860 Tui ni h Serin. ll\stm. Abb. xv 
[ 164 The intention with which he ffius designated Jesus unto 

j them, they understand it. not at the fiist designation, 
b. concr. A distinctive mark or indication. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. iv. xiii. 224 Those stars 
| wei e indeed but designations of such quarters and portions of 
the yeare, wherein the same wcic observed. 1831 I. Davii s 
Manual Mat. Med. 26 The word ana. .is placed before the 
designation of the quantity. 

2 . The action of appointing or nominating a per- 
son for a particular office or duty ; the fact of being 
thus nominated ; appointment, nominatiort. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11 Ded. § 14 There hath not been 
. .any public designnt ion of w titers or inquirers. 1640 Ur, 
Hall Efiisi. 11. xvi 17ft It was in the Bishops power to laise 
the Clcrgic from one degree to another, neither might they 
refuse lus designations. 1674 Ow ln Holy .spirit (1693)81 
llis Designation of God unto his Kingdom 1 1689 111 
Somers /sails I. 315 Till the King in Designation be 
actually invested with the Regal Office. 1791 Cowi*ei< 
l had, iv. 4S8 By designation of the ( Leeks was sent Am- ! 
bassador, 1868 Fkh.man Norm. ( ou</. (1876) II. ix, 378 
'1 his (/uast designation of Kudwaid to the crown. 

•f b. Thu appointment of a thing ; the summon- 
ing of an assembly. Obs. 

a 1638 Mkde Disc. R~ck xx 20 Wks. (1672) l. 56 The 
designation or pitching that Seventh upon the day we call 
Saturday. 1649 Jim Jmlor Ot. E.xemfi. ii. § 9 By desig- 
nation of Conventions for pra> er 1697 Bp. Batrh k Comm, 
Fr. xvi. 5 The Designation of this seventh Day was. .from 
their wonderful Deliverance. 1777 Bukki- Lit. .Shenfis 
Bnstol Wks. 1842 1 . 218 At the first designation of these 
assemblies. 

tc. The qualification of being marked out or 
I fitted for an employment ; \ocation, bent (of mind), 
j 1 call \ Obs. 

\ 1637 Burton's Diary (i8.'B) II. it That mall that has 

a designation to that work (prua< hitigj. 1736 Bolinoiirokl 
Patriot. (1749) 12 These aic the men to whom the p.ut 
I mentioned is assigned. Their talents denote their general 
designation. 1770 8x Johnson L. P., Cowley Wks. II. 6 
I That particular rfrsignation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science or employment, which is commonly 
■ called Genius. 

3 . The action of devoting by appointment to 
I a particular purpose or use ; an act of this nature. 

anh. 

1637 Gillespie Eng, Pofi. Cerent, nr. i. 6 Designation or 
deputation is when a man appoints a thing for such an tisr. 
1767 Hi u kstone Comm. II. 320 To make various designa- 
tions of their profits. 1796 C. Marshall 6 at den. xii. (181 5) 
136 The designation of trees to a wall necessarily occasions 
cutting. 

b. Sc. J.aio. The betting apart of manses and 
glebes for the clergy from the church lands by the 
presbytery of the bounds. 

157 * Arts yas. VI (1^97) § 48 Vi>ou the said marking 
and designation, the Ai ell-bishop. .sal giue his testimonial!, 
bearing how he [etc.]. i86x in W Hi i.l Dili. Lino Siott. 
s.v., After a designation by the presbytery. 1864 [see Di - 
SION v. 5]. 

C. U. S. The authoritative allotment of ground 
for oyster-culture ; concr. the ground thus allotted, 
f 4 . Purpose, intention, design. Obs. 

166s Stillingi- l. Orig. Antr., The end of his life in 
Hannahs designation. 1690 Tk>cke Hum. Vnd. in. i. § 7 
So far is there a constant Connection between the Sound 
and the Idea and a Designation that the one stand for the 
other, 1737 W miston Jose films* Anti y. xviu. vi. § 9 God 
proved opposite to hi* designation. X763 M*&. Brookic 
Lady y. Mandeville (1782) II. 2 This mutual passion is the 
designation of heaven to rt^ore him. 

t 5 . Sketching, delineation. Obs. rare. 

1796 Janr Wert Gosstfi's Story I. 4 A mere novice in 
landscape designation, I confine myself to the delineation 
of .human character. 

0 . A descriptive name, an appellation ; spec, in 
Law, the statement of profession, trade, lesidence, 
etc., added for purposes of identification to a per- 
son’s name. 

x8«4 Landor /mag. Conn. D846) 8 A designation which 
I have no right to. 1068 Gladstone yn%>. M undid. <18701 
43 The name Argeioi . . as a designation of the army before 
lroy. 1876 E. Mru-oR Priesth.x. 13 The name ‘priest- I 
hood became a designation of the whole Ciiuich of 1 
God. I 


DesignatiTd (de'S , dc'zignf tiv^, a. nnd sb 
[ad. m cd . I , . desigttdflv- us t f. ppl. stem destgnah : 
see -dk. In mod.F. ddsignaltj.] 

A. adj. Having the quality ot designating. 

i6n Cotgr., Designatif, designatiue, dciiotatme. «8i« 
J IHnkv Camfi. agst. Quebti 91 Merely deMgnutive of tin 
raw soldier. 18x8 Bkntmam Ch Emg. 3$ Then ure ihe soul, 
designntivp of the sort of act fir*t mentioned. 1845 I* * Bm< 
ham An Odd Medley 8 The [Hebrew l designate picp»M 
lion ath. 

B ib. Anything used to designate. 

1824 J Gn 1 it h 1 si Etym. Interfir, 77 T'eihaps the scicntilK 
l)uij»os«‘ intended is as well accomplished by these as by 
any designators that could be invented. 

Designator (,de*.v, devign^tojV [a. L. desig- 
nator. agunt-n. fiom designdre to Demon atk.] 

1 . One who designates or points out. 

2 . Rom. Anfitj. An officer who assigned to each 
pet son his rank and place 111 public shows nnd 
ceiemonies. 

1706 m Plumps (eil. Kerxej ). 1717 51 Ciiamiu rs i yH 

s.v., 'I’herc weie designators at fuuo.d solemnities, uud at 
the games, theatres, uud shews. 

De’fign&tory, a. [f. L. type * designate ri -us y 
f. designator : see prec. and -011Y.] Of or ]>crtain- 
ing to a designator or designation. 

1885 Sir L W. Ck\ k in I <no 1 tines' Refi. IJ I. 518/1 '1 hat 
the indefinite at tide ha* the, name designntoiy foicc as the 
definite. 

Designed (d/> Ai-nd), ppl. a. [[. Demon ?». 4 
-Eli.] t ft- Marked out, appointed, Dkmonate, 
b. Planned, puiposcd, intended, c. Drawn, out 
lined ; formed, fashioned, or framed accoiding tt» 
design, 

tv 1609 Binu- (Douay) Num . viii Comm , Their designed 
I offices. 161* Bacon lien. IT /, Wks. (iBfim 331 His two 
designed generals. J70X W. Wm ion Hnt Rome ii. 2h 
He was detiigned Consul for next War, 1751 Ciiamiu ns 
( y<l. Sufifil. b.v. Bishofi t Bishop designed, ifiinofins desit;- 
uat us. 

. b. 1586 B Young Guazso's C iv. Conv. iv 180 b, Fortify 
ing m y designed purpose. 1660 Barrow* Em lid I’ref. (171^) 
t A Si/e beyond the design’d I'lopotlioii. 1717 Lady M. \\ . 
aIontagu Lett. 1 Jan. <1887) I 139 Muking my designed 
it* turn a mystery. 1865 M o/Li v Mtrat. vii yyi ttote s J lt.il 
this failure, .should he designed, 

C. 1870 Emerson A<>t. \ .Sold , Art WU. (Bohn) III. 16 
An oak-tree . . being the furm ill nature best designed to 
resist a constant assailing force. 

f To be designed , to be purposed or minded : 
st e Design v. 9. 

Designedly (d/zaruedli , adv. [f. piec ♦ 
-bY “.] Hy design, cm purpose, intentionally. 

.658 9 Burton's Diary (1H28) Ml. 394 You need not be 
their enemies, diiectly 01 designedly 1710 St 1 mi* Taller 
No. 234 F 1 An Art of being often designedly dull, 1875 
Jowltt Plato (ed. 2) I. 343 Designedly irntating the judge 

Deei gnednees. [f. as prcc. t- -ness j The 
cjuality of being designed or purposed ; intentional 
character. 

1864 in Latham, Mod. The dcsignedness of the 4 to 
incidence ' was obvious. 

Designer (d^ai-nw). Also 7 dcMgnor. [f. 
Demign v. + -e«L] One who designs. 

I 1 . One who originates a plan ot plans. 

1670 G. il lint. Catdinals ir. 11. 151 Thoughtful and 
1 cogitative, a gie.it designor. 1736 lb 11 1 u Amu. 11. C'ottcl. 

I Wks. 1874 I. 307 Ten thousand thousand instances of design 
I innuot nut pio\c a designer. 1863 J. C». Mukehy Comm, 

[ Gen. i. 2 The Great Designer. 

2 . In bad sense: One who cherishes evil designs 
or is actuated by selfish purposes; a plotter, 
schemer, intriguer. 

1649 Pkvnne Demurrer 83 The greatest designers, ploltcis 
and lifters up of themselves ag;iiust the interest of (_hri*n 
a 1704 T. Brown J'tatse 0/ Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 84 I be 
! cunning designer gets into the princes favovn. 17*6 in 1 L 
Campbell Lervc-lett. Mary Q. Siots (1824 ?n Wbeie is one 
faithful friend to be chosen out among u thousand base- 
designers? 

3 . One who makes an artistic design or plan of 
I construction ; a draughtsman ; spec, one whose 

business is to invent or prepare designs or patterns 
1 ior the manufacturer or constructor. 

x66« Evelyn Chahogr, 147 Where the Woikmau is not 
an accomplished Designer. 175* Johnson Rambler No 
1 190 F 10 Sculptors, painters, and designers. x8ox / reds 
Mercury 21 May 5/1 The designers of these tank \rsa*L 
1891 Labour Commission Gloss. No. 9 Designer, the arcln 
1 tcct who designs the enrichment for the ‘modeller’ in the 
plastering trade. Mod. A designer in a textile factory. 

Designfal (d/zai nful), a. [f. Demon sb, + 
-kul.] Full of design; purposed, intentional. 

a *677 [sec next]. 1867 L H. Stirling Cnt. Ess. (1868) 
206 The ascription to Kant of dcsignful reticence and 
intentional obscurity. 1890 -- Gtjford Lect. iv. 73 The •• 

I designful contrivance of the world. 

DeBi'gnfblneaB. [f. prec. + Design- 
I ftd quality : a. craftiness, scheming ; b. fullness 
of design, intentional or prearranged character. 

aitrj Barrow Serin. Wks. 1716 II. 83 Drawn over with 
. feature* of base dcsignfulncss. 1890 J. H. Stiriing 
Gifford Lect. v. 94 The desigtifulncss is but contingent 

Designing (dfornirj), vbl , sb. [(. Dkmgn v. 
-f -ing T] Tne action of Design v. ; marking out, 
nomination ; planning, preliminary sketching, etc. 

<it6t8 Ralkigh Mautms .St. (1651) 77 Upon the design- 
ing of his succctsour. 17518 Nugknt Gr. Tour IV. 93 The 
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designing wu by Michael Angelo. *884^ thenmum n Jan. 
59/1 Both the Dublin cathedrals are of English designing, 
b. Evil design, plotting, scheming. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (i8j8) 111 . 55 Petty designings. 
*795 Jemima II. 18 Her suxpiiions were excited by his 
detected disguise, and probable deep designings. 

0. atlrib. 

171* Shafti-mh. ( harai U737) HI. 401 The designing 
Arts., stub as Architecture. 1864 Daily Tel. 29 June, 
It has a ‘designing class' at South Kensington. 

Designing (d/zoi niij), ///. a. [-ing -.] 

1 . That tUbigns, plana, etc. ; characterized by 
constmctive forethought. 

1653 H. Moar Autid. Ath. 11. xi. 8 13 (1712) 78 A knowing 
and designing Providence. X 7 ii Si kklr Sfecf. No. 1» 3 
We are all Grave, Serious, Designing Men, in our Way. 
1850 M c Cosi« Piv. Govt. 111 i. < 187^1 299 The order and 
adaptation of nature suggest a designing mind. 

2 . That cherishes evil designs or is actuated by 
ulterior motives; scheming, crafty, artful. 

a 167* Ld. Fairfax Mom, (1699) 100 The sad consequences 
that crafty and designing men have brought to pass. 171 x 
Addison Sped. No. iji p6Thc old Knight is impos’d upon 
by a designing Fellow. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEnttd 11. 196 
Feigned tears and designing sorrow. 

Designingly, adv. [f. prec. 4- -ly ».] In- 
tentionally; with evil design or selfish purpose, 
craftily. 

*684. H. More Anno. Bjb, Over prone cunningly and 
designingly to serve their turns. 1879 Uaring-Cjould 
Germany II. 339 Tradcs’-unions are an excellent institution, 
if not ignorantly or designingly misdiiocted. 

Designless (d/zarnlus), a. [f. Dkhign sb. t 
- LK 8 H .1 V >id of design or plan ; purposeless. 

*643 H ammond Serin, at Oaf. Wks. 1683 IV. 513 That 
designless love of sinning. /1169s Boyle Jhst. Air x ii. 
(1692) 65 These Wounds must have been made by .some 
designless Agent. 1883 Ji h i hits Story of my Heart 59 
The designless, formless chaos of cham c.directcd inatta. 

Desi-gnlessly, a<lv. [f. prec. + -LY -.] With- 
out design or plan ; with no specific purpose. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xiii. (1700) nj His {the Sun’s) 
visits are made destgnlcssly. a 1691 — It ks. VI. 80 (R.) Not 
rashly or designlcssly shuffled by a blind hazaid. 

t Deii'gninent. Obs. [f. Design v. + -mknt.] 
** Designation, Design. 

1 . Indication by sign or token. 

Gill Stu n Philos, ii. 156 No Scripture is so diiect. . 
as this for the certaine designement of the time, a 1684 
Leigh ion Comm. 1 Pet. ii. 14 The them that ate sent . . is 
a very clear designment of the inferior governors of those 
times. 

2 . Appointment ornominationtoofficeorfunction; 
consignment or destination to a fate. 

t$ 8 iN. T. (Khem.) L uke vi. 13 Annot , As a preparation to 
the designement of his Apostles. 161a T. Taylor Comm, 
/'it us i. 7 Designcments to office* and plates 164a Jem. 
Taylor Efisc . (1647) 03 Paul & Barnabas . . went to the 
Gentiles, by. .speciall designement made at Antioch. 1668 

H. More D w. Dial, iv. xviii. (1713) 336 No designment of 
them to Sin ami Damnation. 173a Law Set ions C. xxii. 

< 1761)420 It is by the express designment of God, that some 
beings are Angels, and others are men. 

8. Appointment, arrangement, or ordination of 
affairs ; planning, designing ; hence, that which is 
planned ; an enterprise, undertaking, design. 

*<83 IIarsnkt Serin. Esek. (1658) 1 35 Had he had froedoinc 
to haue altered Gods Designment, Adams liberty had lwme 
aboue the designment of God. 1594 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. 
Sen'. Q. Elia. ( 1847) 654 Cruel designments so closely 
plotted against her innocent life. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. 

I. 22 The desperate 'tempest hath so bang'd the Turkcs, 
That thejr designement halts. i6n Coryai Crudities 305 
A very disastrous a< cident . . frustrated his whole designe- 
ment. 1659 Gent l . Calling (1696) 130 Many hours . inter- 
vening between the Designment ana the Execution (of a 
Duelf 1738 Warudkton Piv. Legal. 1 . 31 6 A strange 
Jumble as well as Iniquity in this Designment. 

4 . Artistic representation, delineation ; an out- 
line, sketch ; an original draught or design. 

1570 Dee Math . Pref in Billingsley Euclidc A j, Of all 
these, liuely designementes . . to be in velamc parchcmcnt 
described. 1658 D ryden Death O. Cromwell 96 For though 
sonic meaner artist ‘s skill were shown . . Vet still the fair 
designment was his own. 1667 — Ess. Dram. Poesie (R.\ 
Shall that excuse the ill painture or designment of them? 
1703 T. N. City <y c. Purchaser A neat and full Expres- 
sion of the 1st Idea or Designment thereof. 

D«ailioat« (<l*si-lik<r't\ v. [f. Dk- II. i .] Ira ns. 
To deprive of silica. Ilencc DesiTicated ///. a. 
In mod. Diets. 

Desili'cify, Dflli'licixe, v. [f. Dk- II. i.] 

tram . To free from silex or silicon; = Demim- 
corize, Hence DesllLoliloa'tloii. 

In mod. Diets. 

Desilioonise (dfsilikonai 2), v. [f. Dk- II. 1.] 
trans . To deprive of or free from silicon. Hence 
Desiliooniiod ppl. a . ; -ising vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; 

D • silicon! xat ion. 

t88x C. R. A. Wright in Ftuytl. Brit. XIII. 333 /i {Iron) 
The decarbonizing and deriliconi/ihg of iron by the action of 
an oxidizing atmosphere is the essential feature of the 
processes of refining pig iron and of making natural steel. 
1891 Times 8 Oc t. 14/6 They had suffered more from dcsili- 
conization than from desulphurization. 

Desilver dfsilvajj, v. [f. Dk- II. 2.] trans. 
To deprive of its silver, remove the silver from. 

1864 in Webster. s886 Fenn Master of Ceremonies I. ii. 
9 The over-cleaned and de-silvered plated pot. 


Dotilverim (d«i-lvaraiz\ v. [f. Dk- II. 1.] 
trans. To extract the silver from (lead or other 
metal). 

187a Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 450 T wo systems 
. .desilverizing and refining two charges of (lead] in twenty- 
four hours. 1886 A J. Bali-oi r Question 1239 Gold 4 Stiver 
Comm., The cost of desilverizing the copper. 

lienee Dssi'lvsrlsed ppl. a., Dssilvsrising vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. ; also Desilverlxatlon. 

1870 J. Percy (title). The Metallurgy of Lead, including 
Dexil veri/at ion and Cupcllntion. 187* Raymond Statist. 
Mines <5* Mining 449 The desilverizing kettle holds 33,000 
pound* of lead. 1879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. IV. 4g/a In 
lead pipes the soft desilverized lead is considered best. 

Desinence (de*sint*ns). [a. F. desinence (16th 
c. in Hntzfeld) » It. desinettza * a desinence or ter- 
mination* (Florio), ad. med.L. desinenlia , f. dc- 
sinent-em : see next.] Termination, ending, close ; 
Gram, a termination, suffix, or ending of a 
word. 

*599 Hr* Hai.i. Sat. Poster., Fettering together the series 
of the \ erses, with the Ixjtidez of like cadence or desinence 
of rune. 1613 Fa vine Theat. Hon. 11. i. 67 The Romaine 
desinence or ending. 18x4 Bkki noion Lit, Hist. Mid. 
Ages v. 11846) 273 '1 he car was thus flattered by a certain 
musical desinence, nor could it a moment doubt where every 
verse closed. 1873 Hard^ley Surnames i. (1875) 13 The 
Saxon added * son , as a desinence, as ' Williamson \ 

Desinent (desinent), a. ? Obs . [ad. L. <#* 
sinent-em , pr. pplc. of desintre to leave off, close, 
f. De- I. 1, 2 + sintre to leave.] Forming the end, 
terminal ; ending, closing. 

1605 B. Jonson Masque Blackness, Six tritons .their 
upper parts human., their desinent parts fish. 1677 Cary 
Chronol. 11. 11. in. iii. 227 The State w.is left in Confusion 
..until the 38th desinent of Arariah. Ibid. 228 An. 19 of 
l/7/iali desinent. 

Deiine ntial. It. [f. med.L. desinentia (see 
I )E81 nknt) + -AL.J Tcrtaining to, or of the nature 
of, a desinence or ending. 

1818 Monthly Mag XI. VI. 3 22 'i'he drsinential charac- 
teristics of the Latin noun. 1869 F. Hail in Laudir's 
T. nutate 24 The desinential -it, for *ed[ in Scotch pa. pples.] 
Desiner, var. of Dkcknkh, Obs. 

1591 GAKKARirW#’/ ll’arre 14 Under the charge of a 
Detiner or chiefe of a chamber. 

Desines, obs. form of Dizzinkhb. 
Deslnterreseed, var. of Dininteresskd a. Obs. 
tDefti’piate, V. Obs - 0 [irreg. f. L. desi- 
pjfre {desipio) to lie foolish, f. Dk- I. 6 4* saptre to 
be wise.] intr. To become foolish. 

i6»3 in Coikekam. 1663 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav . 
102. 

D68ipienoe (d/si piens). [ad. L. desipientia , 
f. desipient-em Dkmipient: see -knck.] Folly; 
foolish trifling, silliness. 

2656 Blount Glostogr., Pesipieure is when the sick person 
speaks and doth idly ; dotage. 188a A. W. Ward Diikens 
it. 34 Occasional desipicnce in the form of the wildest 
farce. 1887 Spectator 17 Sept. 1251 The maturity of sweet 
desipiencc. 

Desi pienoy. [see tircc., and -knot.] «= prec. 

1671 Sir l*. Brow ne Lett. Friend $ 22 Many are mad hut 
in. .one prevalent de.sipiency. 1856 Titan Mag. Dec. 496 If 
the desipere be but in loco , religion itself will not forbid 
the seasonable dcsipicncy. 

Desipient (d/si*pient), a. rare. [ad. L. dtsi- 
pient-em , pr. pple. of desipire to be void of under- 
standing, f. Dk- I. 6 4 sapfre to know.] Foolish, 
silly; playing the fool, idly trifling. 

1737 * n Bailey vol. II. 1894 Sievknson in Times 2 June 
17/4 In his character of disinterested spectator, gracefully 
desipient. 

Desirability (dfoi* rabi liti). [f. next 4- -ity.] 
The quality of being desirable ; desirableness ; 
quasi -owrr. (with //.) a desirable condition or thing. 

i8«4 Southey Life Corr. (18^0) V. 189 , 1 see possibilities 
and capabilities and desirabilities. 1859 Fakrak Eric 95 
Of this school he often bragged as thenemtj of desirability. 
x86x Kkrksk. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19 th C. iii 68 Any de* 
cizion ujK>n the distinctive possibility^or desirability of new 
cathedrals. *8738 ymonds Grk. Poets iii. 87 The desirability 
of consorting with none hut the best company. 

Desirable (dtoiaT&l/l), a. (sb.) Also 7-8 
desireable. [a. F'. desirable (12th c. in Hatzfeld), 
f. dhirer to Debikk, after L. desidodbilis.] 

1 . Worthy to be desired ; to be wished for. In 
early use often standing for the qualities which 
cause a thing to be desired : Pleasant, delectable, 
choice, excellent, goodly. 

138a Wyclif Pros', xxi ao Desyrablc tresor and oile in the 
dwelling place of the ri3tw is. c 1480 Caxton Blatuhardyn 
xxiii. 80 Blanchard yn . as th§* tfunjje whiche most ne 
desyred in this world, d>de accepte this gracyousc and de- 
syrablc ansucte. 1573 FIarn ey Letter-bh. 'Camden) 126 
Greate varictye of desirable flow ers. x6n Bible Ezth. xxiii 
1a She doted vpon the Assyrians . . horsemen riding vpon 
horses, all of them acsirenble young men. 166a Stii.lingfl. 
Otig. Sacr . in. in $ 7 No evil is in Its self desirable, or to 
be cnosen. 1783 Watson Philip I/l( 1839) 169 It was surely 
desirable to put a period to these calamities. 1833 J. Hol- 
land Manuf. Metal II. 301 This exceedingly convenient 
and desirable machine. 1891 H. Matthews in Law Times 
XCII. 96/t Some general modifications in the rules .. are 
now desirable. 

+ 2 . To be regretted or desiderated ; regrettable. 
***?. T * Froysell Gale of Opportunity (165 2) 1 He lived 
uiuiablc and dyed desirable. 


f 8 . Characterized by or full of desire. Obs. 

1759 Sarah Fielding Ctess of Delhvyn II. 33 With the 
desireable View of rendering her Smiles or Frowns of Con- 
sequence. 

B. sb. That which is desirable; a desirable 
property or thing. 

1645 E. Willan in Spurgeon Treat. Dav . Px. xvi. xt All 
these desirables are encircled within the compass of the first 
remarkable. 17*1 Watts Serin, ii Wks. 1813 I. 18 He., 
despises fame . pleasure and riches, and all mortal desir- 
ables. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 
S2 Besides the desirables it wuuld purchase [etc J. *873 
Miss Brouc.hion Nancy II. 83 At that time, you see, he 
had not all the desirables. 

Desirableness, [f. prec. 4 -nks*.] 

1 . The quality or fact of being desirable. 

*64 7, Clarendon Hist Reb. i. (1843) 34/* Discourses upon 
the thing itself, and the desirablene** of it. a x66$ J. Good- 
win Filled w. the Spirit ( 1867) 125 Matters of lighter con- 
cernment or less desirableness. 1817 Mammcs /V/m/. III. 
App. 329 The desirableness of a great and efficient popula- 
tion. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 384 To diseuxs . . the 
desirableness of fulfilling the engagement into which he had 
entered. 

f 2 . In active sense : Desirousness. Obs. 

1640 St. Trials , Lieut. -Col. John Lilbume (R.\ To declare 
my dexireableness to keep within the bounds of reason, 
moderation, and discretion. 

Desirably (dfzM^rabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly In a desirable manner ; according to what 
is desirable. 

1 8 a 3 J. B adcock Dom. Amttsem . 70 The ground where you 
would most desirably dig a well. 

t Desi rant, ppl. a. Obs. [a. F. dfsirant , pr. 
pplc. of dfstier to desire ; repr. L. desJde ran Bern.] 
Desiring, desirous of. 

e 1450 Merlin 73 That I nholde remembre the thinge that 
I bebte loved . and that 1 am moste desirauntc. 

Desire (d/zai^-j),^. Forms: 4-5 deslr, desyr, 
(deaijr, dessire, dissire, -yre), 4^6 desyre, de- 
aler, (5 desyer, desere, 6 deayir), 4- deeire. 
[ME. a. OF. desir (12th c. in Littr£). mod.F. ddsir 

Pr. dezir, desire , It. desio, desire , deriv. f. the vb. 
desir are, F. ddsirer to Desire : sec next.] 

1 . The fact or condition of desiring ; that feeling 
or emotion which is directed to the attainment or 
possession of some object from which pleasure or 
satisfaction is expected ; longing, craving ; a parti- 
cular instance of this feeling, a wish. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl . Synne 3410 3 yf Jkhi haue gretc 
desyre To be clepyd lorde or syre. c 1380 Wyclif \Vks. 


desyre To he clepyd lorde or syre. CZ380 Wyclif Wks. 
(1880) 147 Gret desir of hcucnclyVynge*- * 4 - • Why I can't 
be a nun 303 in E. E. P. (1862) 146 Thy fyrst desyre and 
thvne entent Was to bene a nune professed. 15x3 More in 


thyne entent Was to bene a nune professed. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 757 The execrable desyre of 
soveicintie. 163a j. Hayward tr. Biondis Ermttena 92, 
I have a great desire to get a sight of him. 165a J. Wright 
tr. Camus Nat. Paradox 3S3 Seeing the cards thus shuffled 
to his o\mi desire. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. xii. 6 15 
(1712) 83 An unsatiable desire after that just and decorous 
temper of Mind. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 206 r 4 This 
eonniot of desires. 1759 — Rasselas xxxvii, His predomi- 
nant passion was desire of money. 1841 Lane A rab. Nts. I. 
3 The elder K ing felt a strong desire to see his brother. 1853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873* II. 1. i* tx Objects of dexire 
to the baibarian. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Belie. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. too The new age has new desires. 1875 Jowktt 
Plato fed. 2) V. 51 A man should pray to have right desires, 
before he prays that his desires may be fulfilled, 
b. personijicd. 

*575 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw. , That wretch Desire 
Whom neither death could daunt fete.]. i8at Siiellky 
Prometh. Vnb. 1. i. 734 As fleet As Desire's lightning feet. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxvii. 170 Desire nas trimmed 
the sails, and Circumstance brings blithe breeze to fill 
them. w 

2 . spec. Physical or sensual appetite ; lust. 

c 1340 H amfole Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu. .dose away 
ereuesnes of flcschely desym. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R . vii. xliv. (1495) 257 The appetyte of the stomak is 


callyd desyre. a 1400-50 A lexander 4289 To blemysch 
oure blode with bodely dissires. a 1535 Wyatt in TotteUs 
Misc. (Arb.) 324 If thy desire haue oucr thee the power, 
Subiect then art thou and no gouemour. 1611 Shaks. 
Cymb. i. vi. 47 That satiate yet vnxatisfi'd desire. *711 
Steele Sped. No. 151 r 3 A constant Pruriency of inordinate 
Desire. 1756 Burke Subl. 4 B. 111. i, Which shows that 
beauty, and the passion caused by beauty, which I call Jove, 
is different from desire. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. viii. 166 
I’he flesh of the crocodile is eaten greedily, being supposed 
to promot e desire. 1887 Bowrn Ytrg. fEnrid iv, 91 Against 
enkindled desire Honour itself was feeble. 

1 3 . Longing for something lost or missed ; 
regret; Dkajdkrium. Obs. 

e 1611 Chapman Iliad xvu. 380 So unremoved stood these 
steeds, their heads to earth let fall, And warm tears gushing 
from their eyes, with passionate desire Of their kind manager. 
4 . A wish as expressed or stated in words ; a re- 
quest, petition. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 10513 (Trim) )>y desire and py preyere 
Is comen to goddes ere. 1404 Rolls of Parlt. III. 549/ 1 I'he 
Kyng thanketh hem of here gode desire, willyng put it in 
execution als sone as he wel may. *513 Lp. Berners P'roiss. 
I. cxiii. 135 The trie sent thyder, at their desyers, John of 
Norwyche, to be their Capuyne. 1670 Marvell Corr. 
clxxxvi. Wks. 1873-5 II. 377 The House hath been in con- 
ference with the Lords upon their desire, about the Addressc 
. . concerning Popish Recusants. 1794 Nelson In N kolas 
DispA 1845) f. 438 The Agents have written desires from me 
to land everything as fast as possible* 184s BiSchokf 
WoolUn Manuf. If. 83, I also send, at your desire, a 
general list of articles used in the woollen manufacture. 
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DESIROUS 


6. transf \ An object of desire ; that which one 
desires or longs for. (Originally only contextual). 

1340-70 A li launder 1047 Hee hoped to haua there of hi* 
herte* desyre*. 1413 Pilgr . Scnvle 1, xxxix. (Caxton, repr. 
1859^ Hesawe that nencmyght nought acheuen hys desyre. 
1535 Cover dale Pt. liii. Iliv. j 7 So that myne eye seyth hie 
desyre vpon myne enemies. 1611 Biblk Haggai ii. 7 The 
desire of all nations shall come. 1699 Dam her 7 'ey. II. 11. i. 
We steered off to the North expecting a Sea-Breez at 
E.N.E. and the third day had our desire. 1909 Strrlk 
TatUr No. 139 P 5 Farewel my Terentia. my Heart’s Dc. 
sire, farewel. 173s Fielding Mock Doctor Ded., That 
politeness which., nas made you the desire of the great, and 
the envy of the whole profession. 1863 Tennyson Welcome 
Altx ., Welcome her, welcome the land's desire. 

Bfglro (dfzoio-i), v . Also 3-7 desyre, 4 de- 
airre, 4-5 diaire, -yre, 4-6 desir, 5 disaire, -yre, 
dealer, deayr, disere, 5-6 dessire, -yre, dy astro, 
-yre, 6 diaaier. [ME. a. OF. dtsirc-r (earlier 
t Usidrer , dtsirrtr) » Pr. desirar \ It. dcsiare , disirat t, 
Kom. type dcsirarc L. dc side rare to miss, long 
for, desire : see Dehiderate v.] 

1. trans . To have a strong wish for ; to long for, 
covet, crave, a. with simple obj, 

c iajo Halt Met’d, ti Ant henne wile .. pc king of alle 
kinges desire be to leofmon. 1340 Ayenb, 344 per is. ,al pet 
herte may wylnj. and of guod acsiri. a 1400-50 Alexander 
933 To pe kyng ne kest sTik a hate, pat he dexirt* his deth. 
* 53 ® Starkey England 1. i 31 Of al thyng best and most to 
be desyryd. 1607-1 a Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 394 It is a 
miserable state of minde to have few tninges to desicr. and 
m&nie thinges to ffeare. 1670 Milton /list. Eng. iv. Wks. 
(1851)169 Ona. . a comely Person . much desir’d oft he people ; 
ana such his virtue . . as might have otherwise been worthy 
to have .reigned. 183a Tennyson ‘ Of old sat Freedom on 
the heights , ; Her open eyes desire the truth. 1871 R. F.u.ib 
Catullus lxii. 50 Many a wistful boy and maidens many 
desire it. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 201 Do not all men 
desire happiness? 

b. with ittfin , : To wish, long (to be, have, do), 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10486 (Cott ) Suilk a worthi sun. . Alssco 
desird for to haf. c 1400 M aundkv. (Roxb.) xiv. 6 2 Dcsirand 
to see bare wifes and pare childer. c 1425 Hampole's Psalter 
Metr. Pref. 39 Who so desires it to know. 1509 Hawks 
Past. Pleas, xvm. vi, To speke wyth her gretly dexyrynge. 
160a Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 140 If you desire to know the 
certaimie. 1607 Dryden AEnetd 11. imt., Sim e . . Troy's 
disastrous end [you] desire to know. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) IV. 30 They do not desire to bring down their theory 
to the level of their practice. 

O. with obj, clause. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1801 (Trin.) penne desired po caitifs badde 
Pat pei had ben by noe ladde. 0 1600 Shaks. Sonn. lxt. 3 
Dost tbou desire my slumbers should be broken? 1784 
Cowpfr Tiroc. 81 1 To you . . Who wise yourselves, desiie 
your sons should learn Your witdom. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. Li. 1 Do we indeed desire the dead Should stilt be 
near us? . **59 — Lancelot 4 Elaine 1089 You desire your 
child to live. 

2 . intr. (or absol.) To have or feel a desire. 

1393 Gower Cottf. II. 5 For she, which loveth him to-forc, 

Desireth ever more and more. s6si Bible Proxh xiii. 4 The 
soule of the sluggard desireth, and hath nothing. x6ao 
Shelton Quix. III. v, He that will not when he may, when 
he desireth shall have nay. a 1831 A. Knox Kern. I. 37 
In moral matters, to desire, and possess, differ in degree, 
rather than reality. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. a) 1 . 68 He who 
desires, desires that of which he is iti want, 
t b. Const, after, to, etc. Obs. 

a 1300 Holy Rode 347 in Leg. Rood 46 po desirede pe 

? uene muche after po n&iles pre War-wip our lord was 
nailed to pe tre. a 13*3 Prose Psalter xlt[i). 1 As pe hert 
de-siret to pe wellc 9 of waters, so de-sired my soule to pe, 
Lord. 1477 Norton Old. Alck. Proem in Ashm. (1652 > 6 
Every estate desireth after good. 1549-8* Sternhoi.d & H. 
Ps. cxliii. 6 My soule desireth after thee. 

+ 8. tram. Of things: To require, need, demand. 

*577 B. Googe Here shock's Hush. 1. (1586) 29 It desyreth 
a moyst ground, riche and good. 1587 Golding D* Morn ay 
xxvi. 397 True oeautie desireth no painting. 1591 Spenser 
Tears of Muses 541 A doleful case desires a dolcfull song. 
1607 Topsrll Fourf. Beasts 39a There be many kindes 
of Mise, and every one of them desireth a particular tractate. 
4 . To long for (something lost) ; to feel the loss 
of, miss, regret, desiderate. (In quot. 1614, pass., 
to be missed, to be wanting.) Obs , or arch. 

*557 North tr. Gueuara's Dial l Pr. 33a b/2 On the death 
of thy child Verissimus, thy aonne so much desired. 
s6tt Bible a Chron. xxi. ao He reigned in Jerusalem 
eight yeeres. and departed without being desired. 16x4 
Selden Titles Hon. 14a Otherwise . . Pharaohs discretion 
would have been much desired. 1658 Rowland Moufet's 
Theat. ins. Ep. Ded., That the Reader, .may not desire an 
Epistle, or complain that there is one wanting. 1869 
Tennyson Holy Grail 897 And now his chair desires him 
here in vain. 

6. To express a wish for (an object) ; to ask 
for, request. 

Const, a. with simple obj . : to d. a thing; b. to d. a thing 
of, from (fat) a person (arch .) ; 0. with inf. obj . ; to d. to 
know , have, etc., something ; d. with obj. cf., to a. that . , . 

m. c <3x4 Guy Warw. (A.) 390 Erls, doukes of pe best. .Me 
[Felice] haue desired apliu, pat neuer of me hadde si)t. 
c 1350 Will, Pale me 4583, I desired pis damisele. .To haue 
hire to pi broper . . Ac hire moder in no maner hire nold me 
graunte. c 1450 Merlin 27 When thei wiste that Vortiger 
aisered the pees, they were gladdc. s6$ 6 Burton's Diary 
(i8a8) I. 39 , 1 move that his Highness’s advice may be de- 
sired In U. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. ax If you are 
forced to desire farther information . . do it with proper 
apologies. 184s Lank Arab. Nts . 1 . 97, I had spared thee, 
but thou desired st mv death. 

b. c taoo Destr. T^roy 7897 pa! . . sent to pat souerain . . 
dessirona Bill depely delyuerans of hir. 1535 Coverdalk 
t Kings ii, 16 Now desyre I one peticion ofthe. — fob 


xxxl 16 When the poore desyred eny things at me, haue 1 
denyed it them? 1651 Sir E, Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) 382 What you desire from mce 1666 Pfpys 
Diary 3 Dec , 1 gave him my song . . which he has often 
desired of me. 

O. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1022 To these kynge* he come . . 
And to haue of hor helpc hertely dixsyrrd 1450 W. So mm k 
in FonrC. Eng. Lett, 4 The maixter desyryd to wete yt t lie 
xhepmen wolde holdc with the duke. Arp. Pakki k 

Corr, (Parker Soc.) 1 9 1, 1 . .thereupon dcsiicd to have the 
Council’s letters. X705 Mod. 1 tmes I. 16 He denned 
never to hear any thing of me. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxiii, He alighted at the Dominican Convent, and denired 
to see the Duxe of Albany. 1887 Bowen Vtrg. . Kneid 111. 
.158 Speech 1 crave of the .seer, and desire his counsel to 
learfh 

d. 140 a Rolls of Parlt . III. 549/1 The Conumc* dcsiren 
that the Kyng shuldc lcve uj)on his oMne. 1656 Burton % 
Diary (1828) 1 Ho, I desire it may not die. 1689 Tryal 
Bps. 19 We desire it may be read in English for wc don't 
understand Law-I.atin. 1738 Swu t Pol. Conver\at. 08 Run 
to my Lady M — ; and desire she will remember to he hete 
at Six. 1823 Sotmir y Hist. Penins. War 1 . 176 He desired 
Velarde would write to the court. 

0. To express a wish to (ti person); to request, 
pray, entreat. 

t a. with simple objn t : to make a request to (obs ) ; 
t b. to d. a person a thing, or of a thing (obs.) ; 0. to d. a 
person to do something (the most freq. construction) ; d. to 
d. a person that, or of a person that . . . 

fa. x5a6-34TiN!)Ai k Johnx ii. 21 Ccrtaync Grekes. c.un 
to Philip . . and desired him, sayinge : Syr wc wolde fayue 
sc Icsus. 1563 87 Foxf A. A At. (1596) 32/2 John spake 
unto him, and desired him in like maner and contestation 
as liefore, 

tb. a 1555 HoorRR in Covcrdale Lett, Mail. (1564) 127 
Rcpcnte, and desyre god of forgeuenes, 1581 Goi.iying 
Calvin on Dent, xviii. 105 If a Childc . desire nil Father 
some fond or euill thing, X596 Shaks. Aterch . /”. iv. i. 402, 
1 humbly doe desire your Grace of pardon. 

C. <21533 Ld. Bekners Huon lxi. 212, I desyre you to 
shew me where ye have ben. < 1563 Cavendish Aletr. Vis. 
in L\fe Wolseyf 1825) II. 124 Dcsyiyng me vouchcsalve for 
to consent To wright their niyshaupe. i$8x Tkmplk Mem. 111. 
Wks ; 1731 I. 34a The Duke of Monmouth being Chancellor, 
1 desir'd the King to speak to him. 17x0 Svs ikt Lett. 10 Oct. 
(1767) III. 21 He desires me to dine with him again on Sun* 
day. X747 Col. Rec . Pennsytv. V. 1 ^3 Thomas McGee . . 
who was desir'd to do it. X786 Sus. Haswell Victoria II. 
07 Lady Wealthy. . desired ner to. .desire the steward give 
her twelve guineas. X833 Makryat P. Simple ix, He de- 
sired us to 1 toe a line/ which means to stand in a row. 

cL 15*3 Ld. Bkrnkks Froiss. I. cviii 130, 1 desyre you 
that we may abyde in composicyon. 1539 Ckanmpk Matt. 
xvi. 1 The Pharisex also with tnc Saduces . . desyred him 
that he wolde shewe them a xygne from heuen. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xxi. 27 The Baxcha sent 
to desire the Ambassador that the next day he would come 
to hi* solemne dynner. x6tx Bihlk Dan. ii. 16 Then Daniel 
went ill and desired of the King, that hee would giue him 
time. x8as Shelley Chas. /, 11. 456 Go desire Lady Jane 
She place my lute. 

t 7. To request to know or to be told ; to ask. 
e 1477CAXTON Jason 95 b, Iaxon . . desired the waye. 1708 
Heaknk Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc) II. 107 Mr. Watts came 
to me.. and desir’d of me whether I were a Congregation 
Man. 

+ 8. To request the presence or attendance of ; to 
invite. Obs. 

c 13*5 Coer de L. 6871 Saye, that I hym desyre, And al his 
cursed cumpany in fere. 1530 Pai sc.k. 5x3/3, I desyre to 
dynner, or to a feest, or any repast, je semons. X554 
Bradford in Strype Ecil. Atom. III. App. xxxi. 85, I was 
desyred by a neighbour aycust this day to dyncr, X583 
Satir. Poem Reform, xlv. Leg. Bp. St. Androis 250 r Jnix 
hischop, bcand present thair, Dcsyrit him hatne. x6o 6 Shaks. 
Tr, Sf Cr. iv. v. T50, I would desire My famous Cousin to 
our Grecian Tents. 1606 G. W[oodcockeJ tr. Hist. Ivstiue 
88 b, Arsinoc. .desired Phillip into her Cuty Caxsandria. 
f b. To invite to a course of action, etc. 
c 13x4 Guy Wartu. (A.) 634 pow dost me litcl worbschipe, 
When pou me dexirest to schenschipc. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss . I. cxv. 1 16 Ye haue desyred v* to a thynge that is 
great and weygntie. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 145 But 
xhall we dance, if they desire vs too ’t? 1645 Cromwell 

Lett. 4 Aug., I sent one Mr. Lee to them, To certify the 
peaceableness of my intentions, and to desire them to peace- 
ableness. 

Desired (dfzoUud),///. a. [f. prec. f -ED I.] 

1. Wished for, longed for, etc. : see the vb. 

138a Wvci ip//rt£ftf/ii.8Thcdesirid to alle folkisshal cumc. 
a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew's 43 To jeuc the a 3eifte of 
dexirid hclth. x6xx Shaks. Cyrnb. lit. v. 6a To her desir’d 
Poxthumus. x6tx Bible Ps. evii. 30 So he bringeth them 
vnto their desired hauen. x6« Earl Orrery ParthenA 1676) 
ax At last, the long desired day appear’d, 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng . IV. 366 The long desired title of Elector of 
Hanover. 

f 2. Missed, regretted, desiderated. Obs. 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (1546) Dd j a, 
Of the death of suche An entierly desyred husbandc. 
f 8. Affected with desire ; longing, desirous. 
[ L. cuftdus .] Obs t 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2850*5 (Cott.) Gcrndand i haf oft ben 
desird o birewymmen seen. c*489Caxton Blam hardy n 
xlii. 158 Sha . . wa* sore desired to know of hym som gode 
tydynges. ■ J ** 1 Yong^ Diana 318 If thy xweete voice . . 
might sound in our desired eares with some happie song. 

Hence D#«i*redly adv., in a desired manner; 
f according to one’s own desire, con amort (obs. ; 
cf. Desirously) ; D#*iT#dii9»«, the condition of 
being desired. 

1 6aj Bp. Mountagu App. Cmtar 65 He being Pater miserb 
cordtarum, and wholly, fraely, and desiredly, giving, oc- 
casioning, procuring, effecting our salvation. <666 G. Albop 
Maryland (1869)46 Every man live* quietly, and follows 


hi* labor and imployment dexiredly. 188B P. H. Wicksteed 
Alphabet F.con. Sc. 8, I am not aviate of any tecngnUed 
word^ however, which signifie* the quality of being doured. 

4 Desirableness ' convey* the idea that the thing not only \\ 
but de^rves to be desired. * Desiredness ' is not English, 
but 1 shall nevertheless use It as ot* umoii may requite. 1889 
.Sat, Rcx> t6 Feb. 108, 1 Hi* introduction into the English 
language of * desiredne**’. 

Deirrefol, <*• Now rare . [f. Dksiuk sb. 4 

-Fll,.] 

1 1. Greatly to be desired, desirable. Obs. or arch. 
138a Wyc lie Dan. x. 3 Y ecte not dexireful bieede. 1415 
Misyn Fite of Lwe 76 Delcctabyl (k dcsirefull it ix in pi 
prayxinge to l>c. c 15x0 More Ptcus Wks. 15 More desire- 
lull is it . .to he condemned of the worlde, and exalted of ( hxl, 
then to he exalted of the world and condemned of god. 1580 
Sidney Anadia (162a) 434 Eucry thing was cither vchc- 
iiiently dcsirefull, or ex trcnmely terrible. *877 Blackik Wise 
Aten 68 A hi nod of desireful imudens immortal. 

2. Full of desire ; desirous ; wishful, eager. 

15a . Barclay Sallust's Jugutth 55 a, To suche dexyrefull 
m>ndcsnx they had, nothyng coude to fw%t he hasted. 1540 
Mokysink / ives' Introd. IVysd. Pref. A ijb, Alway helpyngr 
some, and styllc dexyrefull to hel|>c mo 1333 Grimaldi- 
Cn era's Ojf<es 1. 68 So desireful of learning \* nature 
of things. 189a ('. K Norton Dante's Paradise v. 29 
Beatrice, .all desireful turned herself again to that region, 
lienee tD 98 l‘r#ftiIiiE 98 , Obs., the Btatc or quality 
of being desirous ; eagerness. 

*548 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. Luke Pref 8 He with grente 
desire fuln esse useth to icadc Ibid. ix. 56 Toke out of 
their stomakc* all desierfulncsse of doyng vengeaunce. 
Desirclets (dfzai '-ilt s), a. [f. as prec. 4- -lkkh.] 
Devoid of desire or longing. 

1607 'roi»SELL.SV*/o//jr(i65d 758 Dcsirclcsse it seek* these 
drinks and meats. 1640 Bp. Rp ynoi ds Passions xl. 534 'J he 
Will is left Hopelessc, and therefore Dexirelessr. 1856 
R. A. Vaughan Afystics (i860) I. 254 Our spirit becomes 
desirclexs, as though there were nothing, .of which we xlood 
in need. 

Devirer (d/zaDTaj). [f. Dkbihe v . + -kk *.] 
One who desires. 

c >450 tr. De Imitation e in. xxxvi, There are many dc- 
.si rerex of contemplacion. 1548 R. Huitpn Sum of Dim- 
nitte A b, It 1* expedient that thcr be many dexirerx 
of the office. 1579 Covprdalk Bh. Death xiii. 58 Earnest 
desirers of innocency. a 16x3 Overbury A Wife (i6«K) 108 
A dcsircr of learning. X665 M anlky Grot i us * Low C. Jt ' drive 
105 Yet never ceased to admonish all desirerx of novelty. 
a 1691 Baxter in Tulloch Eng. Purit . iii. (1861) 366 He was 
a great desirer of such abatement* ax might restore us all to 
serviccablenchs. 

Desirinff (dfoD-riij), vbl. 6b. [f. Dkhtrk 7 \ 4- 

-INO I.] The action ol the verb Denirk; longing, 
desire. (Now rare or Obs. cxc. as gerund.) 

1377 Langl. P. PI. Ik xiii. 356 porw coueilyse and vn- 
kynde desyrynge. 1491 Caxion Vitas Pair. (W.deW. 1495) 
11. 235 b/x The desyrynges of the flexxhe. 1*93 T. Watson 
Tears of Faucis xx. Poem* (Arb.) 188 If he at first had 
banishtloue* desiring. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 63 By 
‘ lust ’ I mean those general desiring* of our mind* after any 
unlawful object which are forbidden in the tenth command- 
ment. Mod. One cannot gain honour merely by desiring it. 

De 0 i*ring v ///. a. [f. Desire v. 4* -ing *.] That 
desiies ; longing, desirous. 

r 1386 Chaucer Melib. p6ti A man that i* to desirynge 
for to gete riches, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes oj Ay won xxiii. 
407 They were sore dexyryngc for to see theyr wy vex, theyr 
chytdrcn, and theyr londes. 155* Hulokt, 1 lesirous or dc- 
sirynge, appetens, autdus. 1593 Shaks. Rich. It, v. ii. 14 
So many greedy loukex of yong und old, r l hrough Case 
ment* darted their desiring eyes Vpon his visage, a 1700 
Drydfn (J.) Jove beheld it with a desiring look, 
D 6 si‘ringl 7 9 adv. [f. prcc. 4- -LY-.] With 
desire, desirously, longingly. 

*S$» Huloet, Desirously, or wyth desyre, or dcsiringly, 
cupuie. x66a J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. Preh to 
Rdr., My Spirit .. dcsiringly desiring thorowly to know the 
whole xaurd Art. x8ax Coleridge Lett. Convert. &(. II. 
35 The voice within, whenever the heart dcsiringly listens 
thereto. 

Desirous (dfzaio rds), a. Also 5 deairouae, 
-rose, desyrowa, dessyrous, -rua, diaayrus, 
dysairua, 5-6 deayroua(e, 6 desyreoua, -rua, 
-rowua, deaieroua, diaairoua, 7 deaireoua, [a. 

AFr. desirous * OF. desireus (earlier dt si dr os , de 
stmts, raod.F. tU sir tux) = Pr. dtziros, It. desideroso 
late L. or Rom. dtstdtrbs-us , f. stem of destder-iirc 
to Desire : see -ous. Orig. with stress on third 
and first syllable.] 

1 . Having desire or longing ; characterized by or 
full of desire ; wishful ; desiring, 
a* with of ; also t to (obs. rare). 

c 1300 K. A Us. 416 Olimpia* xtont byfore Ncptanabux, Of 
hire neowe love wcl desirous, c 1400 Destr. Troy 8003 More 
dessyrous to the dede, hen I dem can. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A. lit. i. 169 A dyscyplc desvrouxe of lernynge. 1508 
Dunbar Goldvn Targe 54 A* falcounn swift desyrouse of 
hir pray. 15 it T. Norton Calvin' s Inst. hi. 221 They that 
haue a desirous mind of amendment. x6xt Bible Transt. 
Pref. 4 The Grecians being dexirou* of learning. 1755 Young 
Centaur L Wks. 1757 IV. 125 Man is not only desirous, but 
ambitious too, of happiness. 1891 Law Reports Weekly 
Notes 78/a The lessor was desirous of pulling the house 
down and building a new one. 
b. with inf. 

c *377 Chaucer Former Age 50 Ne nembrot desyrous To 
regne had nat maad his towres hye. c 1489 Caxton Blau • 
chardyn vii. 39 Ryght desyrouse to here tydynge* of her 
louer. 1555 Eden Decades 1 58 Owre men . . were desyroux to 
see the towne. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlv. 360 He i* de- 
drous to ‘uve himxclfc from death. 175a Johnson Rambler 
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No. 507 F 9 We never find ourselves so desirous to finish, as 
in the latter part of our woik. i860 I'ynoai LG/m. 1. xvi 66 
Being desirous to lt*.nn sgim tiling of its pin* glacier's) 
general features 
0. with obj. ( la toe 

x6oi Siiaks. /ns/. /V' nr. 1 8j My Neecc is desirous you 
should entrr. 16*5 Uac on b ss , A 'evengc ( Arh.) S03 Some . . 
arc Desirous the party should know. 163s J. Hayward tr. 
Mo mil's btontena ifl Hint I, di s irons we might recover 
againr our Illicit y 18*8 Sunr A. M. Perth ui. He averted 
his face, .0 if desirous that his emotion should not he read 
upon hi - < oUMlcnam e. 

<1 \nnAlv 

1 1485 bi^hy Myst. (1885) ill 1 1 to 'Jo shew desyrows 
liaitcs I am full nere. 1533 Com rush 2 Sam. xxui. 1 •; 
Dauul was desirous, and snyde * Wohlo God some man 
wolde fetr h me a diynke of water. 1667 Mu ion /' /, v. 
?>{i From dance to sweet repast they turn Desirous. 

+ 2 . Of feelings, actions, etc.: Characterized by, 
of the nature of, or expressing, desire or longing ; 
sometimes in bad sense, covetous. Obs. 

a (410 Hocclknf Dr Reg. Print . 1403 The desfroux talent 
V« han to gornle. 1483 Ca\ ion Gold. Leg 272/2 Thou hast 
hi ought me into a dov>rous affection, 1509 Bari i ay Shy ft 
of b'olys (1570! 178 Alas note well thy desirous vanttie. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 166 With a desirous sijjh. 165* L. S. 
People x l.ibrrty ti. 4 1 he word for d, sue . . linplicth a do- 
st ton \ a /fat ton . 

1 3 . Full of eagerness or spirit ; eager, ardent 
(esp. in deeds of arms). Obs. 

< 1386 Chai’(fr /* t«; Yung, ficssh, stiong, and in 

Amies desirous, AsanyBachelcrof.il his houx 1393 Gnu hit 
Lon/. 1 . 89 Of armes he was desirous, Chivalcruus and 
amorous. . c 14A0 ti. De hnitatione 111 xii, )>nt )>ou he not a 
louer of f>i**elf, Tmt a desirous folower of my willc < 1470 
H t nry Wall • r* 11. a In prys of army* desirous and sauage 
147° 85 Malory Arthur in. iii, A good knyght and ful dc- 

rons in urines. I Mod '4 mined reprint of 1634 desitous 1 

f 4 . Longing for something lost ; regretful. Obs. 
rare. (Cf. Desire sb. 3, v. 4.) 

t 1483 Dtgby Myst. 11882) in. 1077 My swete lordc of )>e 
which dr si rose I am, and nodes must he. 

t 5 . Exciting desire ; desirable; pleasant, delect- 
able. Obs 

1430 T.vne,. Citron. 7 roy t. viii, The lusty season freshe and 
desyrous. 1336111 .Strype bail. Mem. I. App. I\i. 219 Whiche 
most desirous daye of thy comfortnhle comniyngc hasten, 
deare horde. 1684 Bt nnan Pilgr. 11. 96 '1 hey make the 
Woods, und Groves, and Solitary places, places desirous to 
he in. 17 *8 Gay ft egg. D/. U. *• Wine inspires us, And fires 
us. .Women und Wine should Life employ Is there ought 
else on Kaith desiious? [ifg6cf. Peggf . Inonym. (18**9) 434 ] 

De*lron»ly kd/zi»i^r.)Hli),rtt/r. Now / are, [f. 
jirec. + -ly -.] 

1 . With desire or longing; wishfully, eagerly, 
longingly. (Frequent in io-J7th centuries. 

< 1400 Test. Love 111. (156 o> jor/t By which yc be draw 
desirously any thyng to wilnc in covcitous manner. 1504 
Atkynhon ir. Pe Inutatione tit. ii, I hcscclie the humbly K 
desirously . that thou votuhesauc to speke to me thy selfc. 
1556 J* Hi* ywood Spider 4* /■, Ixxi. title, Desirously demis- 
ing : by what meane to get peace. 1603 Knoiils Hist 
Turks (1621162 Which courtesir the Countie desirously em- 
braced. 169a Sou in Strut. 116971 I, 336 Do they hasten to 
their Devotions Or do they not rather come hithrr slowly, 
sit here uneasily and depart desirously? 1836 W, I mi sc. 
Astoria (1849)37 It . hud been . .desirously contemplated 
by powerful associations ami maternal governments., 

f b. With earnest desire, earnestly. Obs. 

130a Ord. Crystal Men (W. de W. 1506) tv. ix. 193 The 
confvssour ought to be well aduvsed and hym etifourtnc 
desirously. Ibid. iv. xxii. 391 Righto dexyrotisly eticry 
relygyous ought for to kepe hyrn from the tellynge of 
lesynges. 1647 F. Bland .Soutdurs March 44 One short 
Observation moie would I desirously commend to your 
Christian piety. 

t 2 . Of one’s own desire or wish; willingly, 
readily Obs. 

1331 Elyot Gov. 11. viii, Suche one ns desirously will par- 
ticipate with his frende all his good fortune, 1589 Cog an 
Haven Health c< x\ (i6j6» 23 j The superfluities with the 
wine, shall he drawne oft the stomack .but natuie doth not 
so desirously draw Ale 1635 Earl Strafford belt. ( 1739) 

I. 390 If . I could have avoided meddling with him, I should 
not desirously have begun with a Gentleman . . of so . . tur. 
bulent a Disposition. 

DesiTOUaness. Now rare. [f. ns prt c. + 
-NEN8.] The quality of being desirous ; wishful- 
ness, eagerness. 

1371 Gouuno Calvin on Ps vii. 5 Although his desyrousc* 
ncssc too reigtie had moved hym too trayterous rebellion, 
1665 Boylk Occas, Rett. <18451 366 My desirousness of 
piety in a Preacher. 187* A. Rai mi.h in Spurgeon Ttcas. 
Doxk Ps. cxix. ao Dr. Chalmers . summed up nis own at- 
tainments in the word ’desirousness/ 

Desist (d/zist% v . Also 6 -ayate, -cist, 7 dis- 
aiat. [a. OK. desister (1358 in Littr£ ; mod.F. dJ-) % 
ad. L. desist-fre, f. De- a + sistfre to stop, stand 
still.] 

1 . intr. To cease from some action or proce- 
dure) ; to stop, leave off, give over, forbear. 

153© Palsgr. 514/1, I counsayle you desyst from this pur. 
pose. 1349 Cornpt, Scot. vi. 62, I pray the to decist fra that 
tidcus melancolic orison. 1383 T. V v ashing row tr. Nic ha- 
lay's I’oy, 1. xv. 16 Notwithstanding [they] did not desist 
of their enterprise. 163a J. Hayward tr. Diandis Era- 
menu too At last, quite wearied with kissing und weep- 
ing, they were faine to desist. 173a Fielding Amelia* 121 
Men should therefore desist from this enormous crime. 
211839 Macaulay Hist. Fnc, V. 51 The Peers desisted from 
urging a request which seemed likely to be ungraciously re- 
fused. 1866 Kingsley Hcrnv. iii, He shouted to the com- 
batants to desist. 


t b. Const, in. Obs. 

a 1774 Goldsm. tr. S car ron s Comb Rom. (1775) II. 1 76 
Request that he would clcsibt in his gallantries to me. 17^3 
bate of Sedley 11 140 He only begged me to desist . in 
thinking of such an union. *« 4 * C. Wiiitfjieao R. Savage 
<1845) II. viii. 275, I desisted in the attempt ; more properly 
to speak, I declined it 

to Const, mf, Obs. 

1539 . Ut 41 lien l III. c. 13 Diners idell persons, haue 
not desisted to take ejjgex of faucons .. out of the ne.stcs. 
1597 ^ HAKS 2 //e« // , 1. iii. 49 What do we then, but. .at 
least, desist To btiihle at all K 1647-8 Cot r mi 1 1. /Java la' s 
Hist, br (1678) 19 Never desisted to persecute them. 1655 
60 Stani in ///■>/. Philos. (1701) 160/1 Gods always were, to 
)>c desisted never. 

d. To ccavc to prefer n claim. 

1673 l'enmylv . Afihives I. 32 We doc hciehy dissist off 
the same l.uitl. 

2 . To come to an end, cense, terminate. Obs. 
t a> e. 

a 1657 ^ ,R J- Bmeour Ann. Siot. (if* *4 s> II. 234 The 
Nr^ing of the Pei tli nrtu.kclls must < easse and »lc*,ist. 

f 3 . traits. To leave off, discontinue. (V'.f. 

1509 Barclay Shyf of bo/ys< 1570) 107 'Phou foole desist 
thy wordcs vaytie 1590 in Beveridge /ltd. India I.i x. 225 
'They shuld lie required lo desist thf ir n inge 1670 ()\ti b 
Karr, Popish Plot 53 He ordered the said Blunclef, not to 
desist the business in hand. 1753 Stewart 's Trial 209 'I he 
uncle desisted furtlu r inquiry 1784 Kt w Sfei tator xi. A, 1 
Unless they desist then attacks on the fair milliner. 

+ 4 . To withstand f ? error lor resist). ( U>s. rare~\ 

1 $4 8 Bodrugan (Adams) bfit. King's 7 tile H iv, Who of 
> on l>y rea.son or otherwise is able to desist my persu.csioti 
of this vnion. 

Hence Do»i*8tinK vbl. sb. 

1607 Hikkon Wks. I. 270 There was no desisting from 
former couiscs, no breaking off of olde .shines. 1709 Hkarnk 
t o/tect. Mar, Mr. Lhuyd .. has carried his Point., owing 
to my desisting. 

Desistance (< l/Vi’stans). Also -enoo. [f. De- 
hint v . : cf. OF. desist arh e, -erne (1300 in (Jodcf.) : 
see -ARi’F.j 'The action of desisting, leaving off, or 
forbearing to proceed ; cessation, discontinuance 
of action. 

163* Lmir.ow Trav. 1. 4 , 1 partly forbcarc. .and reconciled 
times pleading dcsistance, moderate discretion inserteth 
silent patience. 1648 Boyle .Seraph. Love xiii. (1700) 78 
Men. make it l>oth the Motive and the Excuse of their 
Dcsistance from giving any more, That they have given 
already. 1768 II onmn of Honor III. 48 It is an argument 
the more for >our dcsistence. 1803 S. Pfggf Amid. Lng. 
Lang , A word commanding cessation and desistum e. 1879 
H. Si'KNcfr Data of b.thns vi. ^ 73. 79 Life is maintained 
by insistence in acts whirh conduce to it, and desislance 
from acts whit h impede it. > 1884 in 19 th Cmt. Nov. 837, 

1 must here close the discussion, so far us my own dcsistence 
enables me. 

t Dearatency. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. desistent- 
c/n, pr. pple. of destst/re ; see 1 Iehiht and -kncy.J 
Cessation, 

16x5 Mary. 6- Wiving » in Hart. Mht (Malh.) III. 255 
F.nd of the woild and desist rncy of all things. 

Deirstive, a. rare. [f. lJtsiHT v. + -IVK.] 
Ending, concluding. 1836 in Smart. 

Desition (d/d j^n). ff. L. type *desilion-cM , 
n. of action f. desirtfre , desit- to leave off, cease : see 
Dkhinknt.] Termination or cessation of being; 
ceasing to be ; ending. 

x6ra K. Shi loon Strut. St. Martin's 35 T he consecra- 
tions, oblations, consumptions, desitions of Chi ist, which they 
make daily . . vpon their prophane altais. 1645 Souls Im- 
mortality Defended 27 < L. I The soul must lie immortal and 
unsubjcct to death or dedtion, 1867 Br. ^oriiks A 1 plan. 

39 Art, sxviii. (i88i> 550 The plain woids of Scripture, in 
that they freely use the word ‘bread ’to describe the Blessed 
Sacrament after 1 onset ration, go against the dcsition of the 
stgnum therein. Ibid. 551 Sm h a change, .as would involve 
a physical desition of what before cxi -ted. 1890 A. L. Moore 
Hist, Ref. 1 jy note , Nor does the statement . . on the doc- 
trine of the Sacrament expressly asseit the desition of the 
natural substance of the elements, 
t Deaitive (de’sitiv), a. and sb. rare. Obs. [f. 
L. desit-, ppl. stem of dcsin/re to ccasc c -ive.] 

A. adj. J o^ic. Of n proposition : Having refer- 
ence to the end or conclusion of a matter. 

17*5 Wattr Logic 111. ii. § 4 Inceptive and dcsitivc propo- 
sitions ; as, the fogs vanish as thr sun rises; but the fogs 
have not yet l>egun to vanish ; therefore the sun is not yet 
risen. 

B. sb. A dcsitive proposition. 

* 7*5 Watts Logic 11. 11 § 6 Inceptive* and desitives, which 
relate to the beginning or ending of any thing ; as the Latin 
tongue is not yet forgotten. 

Deqjune, vnr. of Dihjune, Obs., breakfast. 

D68k (tleskb sb. Also 5-6 deake, (5-7 desque, 

6 dex©, dext), 6-8 Sc. d&sk. [ME. aeske , app. 
immed. ad. med.L. desea ‘ cum d esc is et scamnis, 
et aliis omamentis’ (e 1250 in Du Cange). The 
latter is to be referred ultimately to L. discus 
(also used in med.L. in the sense ‘ table *), of which 
the regular Romanic form remains in It. deseo * a 
deske, a table, a boord, a counting boord ; also 
a forme, a bench, a seat, or stoole * (Florio\ Prob. 
from this It. deseo, the med.L. desea fern, (like 
mensa , tabula) was formed. 

Desk was in no way actually connected with dish , OE, J 
disc, ME. disc A, although OE. disc, WGer. disk, was itself . 
an aocient adoption of L. discus. The OFr. repr. of L. j 
discus, Rom. deseo, Pr. des, was dets, Eng. Dais. Thus 
dais, desk , dish, disk, all originate in the same word.) I 


1 1 . An article of furniture for a library, study, 

church, school, or office, the essential feature of 
which is a table, board, or the like, intended to 
serve as a rest for a book, manuscript, writing- 
paper, etc., while reading or writing, for which pur- 
pose the surface usually presents a suitable slope. 
The name is applied to articles differing greatly 
in details of construction and in accessories, ac- 
cording to their paiticular purpose, which is often 
indicated by a qualification, as litany music-, 
ftayer-, reading school , writing-desk , etc. 

I It may he a simple table, buard, or shelf fixed at a con- 
I venient height for resting a book, etc., while reading or 
writing, or fitted on a small frame so as to be placed on a 
table, or upon a taller frame, with legs, etc., so as itself to 
stand on the floor, or it may be more or less elaborately 
provided with shelves for books, and with drawers and re- 
ceptac les for papers documents, etc., such as are required 
for use in a library, study, school, or office. 

a. As a requisite for reading or writing on, or 
sMuhing at. 

c 1386 (. 'hauclh Iranki. l\ 400 At Oilien* in studic a book 
he say Of Magyk naturcel, which his fclawc. . Hadde privcly 
spoil his desk [v.r. deske] ylaft. c 1440 Prontf. Parx>. 290 
Leteronc or let torne, deske, leclrinum, etc. a xpoo Oral. 
Sap. in Anglia X. 356 Lenynge hym vpon a deske. 1381 
Mulcastfr Positions v. (1887) 34 Incke and paper . . a 
deske and a dusthoxe will set them both vp [i.e a scholar 
to learn to draw as well ns to write). 1394 Flat JetvelL 
ho., Dinerse Ex per. 39 You must have a deske of the 
eleerest and evenext glassc that is to be bought • Upon 
this Deske you must fasten the patternc at the foure endes 
with a little wax. 1615 Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 333 
Lawyers Clarke. . Hee doth rclye upon his maisters practise, 
large huh litotes, and a dr kr to write upon. 166 6 1 *M*\S 
Dtary ( 1879) IV. 213, I observed the desk which he hath 
(made) to remove, and is fastened to one of the nimes of 
iiis chayre. *711 Stlflk .Spat. No. 109 P 5 He sits with 
one Hand on a Desk writing. 1773 Johnson 17 Aug. in 
Roswell, Composing a Dictionary requires books and a 
desk : you can make a poem walking in the fields, or lying 
in bed. 1838 Dickfns Kith. Lick, ii, Nickleby closed 
an account book winch lay on his de»k. 1841 Tennyson 
A utt ley Court 43 Oh • who would cast and balance at a 
desk, Perch’d like a crow upon a thrce-lcgg’d stool. 1847 
— Print, it 90 To Lady Psyche’s .. There sat along the 
foims .A patient i.inge of pupils; she herself Erect behind 
n desk of satin-wood. 1850 * — In Mem. cxxviii, To cramp 
the student .it his desk. 1871 Mormy / ottatre 11886) 11 1 
He seems to have usually passed the whole day at his desk. 

b. As a repositnr) for writing materials, letters, 
etc., as well as for writing on. In modern use 
often a portable box 01 case opening so as to pre- 
sent a sloping surface. 

1348 Cooper Bibliotheca Rliotat, Pin tens*, a littcll holowc 
deske lyke a coffer, whereupon men do write i£oo Shake. 
C. Err iv. i. 103 In the Deske That’* couer’d o’re witli Turkish 
I npistrie There is a muse of Duckets. i6a6 Bacon Syfva 
$ 658 Some, .for Tables, Cupboards and Desks, ns Walnuts 
169a Washington tr. Miltons Del, Pop. Pref (18^1 » 13 
Your Boxes ond Desks stufft with nothing hut '1 rifles. 
a 1744 Poi r (J.», 1 have been obliged to leave unfinished in 
my desk the heads of two essays. 1865 Troi I off Belton 
Est. xviii 216 She got out her desk and prepared herself for 
her letter. Mod, The prisoner had forced the desk open 
and taken the money out of it. 

to. In ently use, applied also to a shelf, case, 
or press, cm or in which books stand in a library 
or study. Obs. 

[c 1440 Promp. Part 1 . 1 20 Deske, flute ton. 1483 Cath, 
A ugl. 97 A Deske ; bln tens [a book-shelf, book-case, desk].] 
* 53 © I.M.and Km, l, 5s At the Toppc of every Square was 
a Desk ledgid to set Bookcs on Hookes cm Gofers withyn 
them. 1357 Norih (Itteuara's Dial/ Pr. Gen. Pml, A lij, 
One that for hi* pastime 1* set round with dcskes of hookes. 
1669 Hackktt Let. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
II. 554 Expended .. upon the College Library, either for 
bookcs, or desques. 1717BFKKRI ey Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 
IV, 5M The books are all contained in desks or presses, 
whose backs stand to the wall. These desks are all low, of 
an equal height, so that the highest books are within reach 
without the least straining. 

2 . In a church or chapel: In the gtncral sense 
of 1 , a sloping board on which books used in the 
service are laid, as the book- board In a pulpit. 
Hence formerly (and still in U.S.) applied to the 
seat, stall, or pulpit of the minister, or, (as still in 
Scotland) to that of the clerk or precentor; in 
England, to the stalls or choir-seats, and to the 
reading-desk in the now obsolescent arrangement 
of pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk’s desk, one above 
another; where this has been abolished, and a 
special stall is provided for the reading of the 

S ers, the latter is sometimes called the * prayer- 

\ 

1449 ( hurchw. Arc. St. Georges , Stanford (Nichols 1797) 
133 Making of pleyn desques and of a pleync rodeloAe. 155* 
lirrksh. Ch. Goods 32 A old clothe of uaulkyn for the dexe. 
1565 Harding in Strype Ann. Ref. I App. xxx. 7a Clappe 
me not they the bare Bible on the dext. >604 Vestry Bks. 
(Suttees) 140 For a desk to lay the byble on. a 1640 W. 
Fenner Christ's Atamt(x6y>^ 18 How reverently should ye 
sit in your Pcwrx ? how sacredly should we stand in our 
desks? *633 G Firmin Sober Reply 28 My friend when he 
had done preaching . . went downe out of the Deske. # *706 
A. Bedford Temple Mns. iv. 90 Thfir Singers stood in the 
Desks. 1764 Cow per Task t 94 Sweet sleep enjoys the 
curate in his desk, The tedious rector drawling o*er his 
head. 1809 Kendall Trav. I. i 4 The pulpit, or, as it is 
here [in Connecticut] called, the desk was filled by three, if 
not four clergymen ; a number which, by its form and 
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dimensions, it was Able to Accommodate. *•*> Tennyson 
Sonnet to y. M. A'., The humming of the drowsy pulpit* 
drone, .while the worn*out cleric Brow-beats his desk below. 
«M Pakkkk Gloss. Archit. (1875) 146 *, v. Lectern, At Debt* 
ling is one [a lectern] of Decorated date ; it is made with 
a desk for a book on four sides. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
CA. L indisf. 79 The pulpit, litany desk, and stalls are 
oaken. 

t b. A seat or pew in a church. Cf. Dais 3 b. 
Obs. Sc . 

s$6o in Edgar CA. Lift Scotl (188O I. 15 Neither the 
desks, windocks nor dun* be ony wise hurt. # 1603 Ibid t 'lo 
big ane removabill dosk for his wyff. 1678 in Old Church 
Life Ballingry (1890) II. ao Fill up with deskes the emptie 
roomes of the Church 1701 in Scott. N. 4 (?• I. »2 {To 
farm] the haill da*ks in both churches. 1885 Edgar Ch. 
Life Scott. I. 16 Down to about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury there were very few desks or seats in Church. 

8. fig. a. Used typically for the functions or 
office of the occupant of a desk, csf. in sense 2. 

Bell //addon's Anew, Osor. 108 b, Luther doth not 
take upon him the person of a schoolemaister, nor hath 
challenged to himselfe the dignitie of high deske, nor ever 
taught any Schoole* of new factions. i8si Dwight Trav. 
II. 277 He IDr. Backus, a professor of divinity] educated 
between forty and fifty for the desk. 1836 W. Andrew 
Hist. Winierion , etc., 107 At a time when the pulpit and 
reading-desk were generally at variance. 1838 Brit. Critu 
XXI 1 1. 294 Their tendency is, to exalt the Pulpit too far 
above the Desk ; to make the performance of man the very 
life and soul of all public worship. 

b. Work at the desk in an office, etc. ; clerical 
or office work. 

1797 Burke Regie. Peace ill. (R.), Never can they who 
from the miserable servitude of the desk have been raised 
to empire, again submit to the bondage of a starving bureau. 
1844 Emerson Led., Vug. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. ?q 6 He 
who merely uses it [the landj as a support to his desk and 
ledger, .values it less. 

4 . tramf. A meeting of those who occupy the 
choir desks of a cathedral. 

1891 in Macray Catal. Rand. MSS. Dii. 26 The sub- 
chanter and vicars [of Lichfield] desire to know whether he 
wishes to renew the lease . . as the matter will be settled at 
the next meeting, or deske ns they call it. 

5 . a drib, and Comb., as desk-board, -c/osct, 
•drudge, -fellow , -gong, - officer ; desk-book, a 
book for constant use at the desk, a handbook, 
vade-mecum ; desk-cloth, a cloth to cover a read- 
ing-desk or lectern ; desk-knife, a pen-knife with 
fixed handle, an eraser; desk -man, a minister, 
clergyman, or preacher; desk-work, work at a 
desk, as clerk, book-keeper, etc. 

16x4 Sf.ldf.n Titles //on. no Fastncd with long nailtss to 
the *dcsk boat ds. 189a Literary World 21 Jan 82 j 'Ibis 
*det>k-book maybe highly recommended 1879 E. Garrett 
House by Works I. 62 In the little oak *dcsk -closet at the 
back of the shop, stood a young woman. 1880 Browning 
Dram. Idylls Ser. 11, Clive 92 * Desk-drudge, slaving at St. 
David’s, one must game, or drink, or craze. x 8 * 4 ^.amh 
Elia. Scr. il Superannuated Man , To visit my oldPdesk* 
fellows. 18^ /. Holland Mannf. Metal 11 . 9 Pen-knives 
..fastened into the hafts, in the manner of what are now 
called *desk-knives. 1893 K. Grahamk Pagan Ess. 105 The 
•Desk -men have a temporary majority. 1885 Public Opinion 
9 Ian. 38/2 A scientific and what is popularly known as 
a # dcsk officer. 1884 Tennyson Sea Dreams 78 A dozen 
years Of dust and •desk work. 

t Desk, v. Ofis . [f. Dkkk jA] 

1 . trans. To fit up or furnish with desks. 

a 1509 Hen. VII. Will in Willis & Clark Cambridge i\ 886) 
I. 498 That the said Chapell be desked. 

2 . To place in or as in a desk. 

18x5 Albumazar 1. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 31 1 A leaf of 
that small Iliad That in a walnut-shell was desk’d. 1646 J. 
Hall Poems 1. a Then are you entertaind, and dcskt up by 
Our Ladies Psalter and the Rosary. 1870 Laskrls Voy. 
Italy II. 164, I .. saw many curious relicks desked up in 
the side of the wall. 

3 . To desk it: to work at a desk, do clerical 
work, nonce-use . 

>846 J. Mackintosh Let. in Mem. (1854) 109, I have been 
busy, sometimes desking it 13 to 15 hours per diem. 

Deskater, obs. form of Dibscatteb v. 
Deskeletonlae : see De- II. i. 

Deskever, obs. form of Discover v. 

Deskful (de skfui). [f. Desk sb. + -FUL.] As 
much as a desk will contain. 

1877 Bbsant & Rice Harp 4 Cr. lx. 67 The. .letters. . 
There was not a word of love in a deskful of them. 1894 H. 
Taylor in Amer . Ann. Deaf Apr. 117 The teacher finds 
he can get along better without a desktul of switches. 

Deel&vee, -av6, var. forms of Delavy a . 
t Deslay, obs. form of Delay v . [So OK. 

desleer for delcer.l 

*893 Oower Conf II. 60 For I may say., That idol man 
have I be nought, For how as ever that I be deslaied, Yet 
evermore I have a&saied. Ibid. 115 Every joy him is 
deslaied. 

DiSSIS (de’smi). Biol. PL desmata, desmas. 
[a. Gr. hi a pa (pi. -ara) bond, fetter, head-band, f. 
il-siy to bind.] 

L A bandage ; a ligament. 

*•57 In Dunolison. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . A kind of spicule which unites with others 
to form the skeletal network in a particular group 
of sponges. 

(In Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 4x8/2 (Sponges) In 
the Litbistid sponges a skeleton is produced by the articula* 
tkm of desman into a network. 
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Dea m achyme (de*sm&koiin). Biol. [f. Desha 
+ Chyme (Gr. x v P^ animal or vegetable juice, 
xWtofr- liquid).] A suggested name (now aban- 
doned) for the connective tissue of sponges, formed 
of desmacytes. Hence Daemaohymatous (-ki- 
mitos) a., of, pertaining to, or of the nature ol 
desmachyme. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXI 1 . 422/1 A layer of thu kly 
feltea desmachyme. /bid. 420/a A desmachymatous shcatn 
sun ounds the whole. 

Desmacyte (dcsm&sait). Biol. [f. Debma + 
-cyte cell.] A name suggested for one of the 
fusifoi m cells of connective tissue in sponges. Now 
called Ino-cyte. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Bril. XXII. 419/2 Connective- 
tissue cells or desmacytes arc present on most sponges ; they 
are usually long fusiform bodies consisting of a dear colour- 
less. .sheath, surrounding a highly refringent axial fibre. 

II DftllUfUl (de’sman). fool. [In Fr. and (Icr, 
desman, irom Sw. desman-rdlta musk-rat, f. desman 
(Da. desmer , Icel. dcs- ) musk.] An aquatic in- 
sectivorous mammal, of the genus Myogale , nearly 
allied to the shrew-mouse, but larger ; esp. M. mos- 
chata , the musk-shrew or musk*rat, which inhabits 
the rivers of Russia, chiefly the Volga and Don, 
and secretes a sort of musk. Another species {M. 
pyrenaica) is found in parts of the Pyrenees. 

1774 GoLasM. Nat. Hist. (1862)!. vi. i. 454 The Denman . 
has a long extended snout, like the shrew-mouse. 1861 
Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. 111. ii. 110 The tail of the 
Desman of Muscovy, or Musk Rat of Russia, is sought for 
as a perfume. It owes its odour to a substance which is 
secreted by two small follicular glands placed at it* base. 

Desmid (de*smid). Bot . [ad. Rot. L. Desmi * 
diutn (generic namc\ f. Gr. type dim. 

of 8«G/H$r^band, chain.] A plant of the genus 
Desmid turn, or order Desmidiacem of microscopic 
unicellular alga* ; so called because sometimes 
found united in chains. 

186a Dana Man. Ceol. 271 Desmid*. .nrc microscopic 
plants, consisting of one or a few cells. 1867 E. Names 
{title), Handy Book to the Collection and Prcpaifttion of 
Freshwater and Marine Alg«c, Desmids, etc *871 Farrar 
Witn. Hist. i. 34 Look through the microscope, at some 
desmid gleaming like an animated opal with living iiidcs- 
cence. 

Hcncc Deimldlaoeoui a., of the N.O. Desmi - 
diacete , containing the desmids ; Domi dian a., 
of the desmids ; sb. a desmid ; DesmldloTogy, 
the scientific study of desmids ; De»midloToglat, 
one who pursues this study. 

Desmine (de*smin\ Min. Also donmin. [f. 
Gr. hayd] bundle + -ine.] A synonym of Stilbite, 
a zeolitic mineral occurring in tufts or bundles of 
crystals. 

x8xi Pinkerton Petral. II. 14 A substance in silky tufts, 
which he calls desmine. 1814 Allan Min. Nomen. 1 6. 1844 
Dana Min. 328. 

Desmo- (desma), combining form of Gr. 8c apt* 
bond, fastening, chain, ligature, an element in 
scientific words of Greek derivation. Diimo brya 
pi. [Gr. Bpvov ; sec Buyolooy], name for a group 
of ferns : hence Diimo bryold a., belonging to 
or resembling the Dcsmobtya. Desmodont a. 
and sb. [Gr. t&ovr- tooth], belonging to, or one 
of, the Desmodonta , a group of bivalve mol- 
luscs. Desmognathou* a. [Gr. yv&Bo? jaw], 
having the type of palatal structure shown in the 
Desmognalhse, a group of birds in Huxley’s classi- 
fication, in which the maxillopalatine bones are 
united across the median line; so Desmo’giiA- 
thlim, this type of palatal structure. Deamo gra- 
phy Anal., * a description of the ligaments of the 
body* (Craig 1*47). ©••moloyy, ‘the anatomy 
of the ligaments of the body; also, a treatise on 
bandages' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Desmonosology 
[Gr. v 6 <tos disease], ‘ the description of the diseases 
of the ligaments DeamopathoTogy, * the doc- 
trine of diseases of ligaments'. De*mo*pathy, 
‘disease of the ligaments' (Dunglison 1857). 
Deamope lmou* a. [Gr. WA (xa sole of the foot], 
Omith. having the plantar tendons connected, as 
some birds, so that the hind toe cannot be moved 
independently of the front toes. Desmo’rtlcbous 
(-kas), a. [Gr. arlxot row, line], belonging to or 
having the characters of the Desmosticha, a group 
of echinoids or sea-urchins having the ambulacra 
equal and band-like. D^amo'tomy [Gr. -ropua 
cutting], the dissection of ligaments (Dunglison 
1857). 

*854 Harris Diet. Med. Terminal., Dt sinology , a 
treatixe on the ligaments. 1873 Parker in Encycl. Brit. 
III. 71 1/2 iBirdx) The desmognathous type of *kull. Ibid. 
712/1 It is possible to make several important divisions in 
the kind and degree of desmognathism. 

Desmoid (de*smoid), a. [f. Gr. beatUit band, 
ligament, etc. and bundle -f -onx] Resem- 
bling a bundle, a. Path. Applied to the tissue of 
certain tumours which contain numerous fibres 


closely interwoven or arranged in bundles, b. 
fool, and Anat. Ligamentous ; tendinous. 

1847 South Xx.Ckeliur Snrg. 1 1 . 71 v Desmoid, sarcomatous, 
HteAtomatous, chondroid and fibroid swellings, have been 
classed together us fibrous tumours, 1878 ti. ii'tignei't (,'m. 
Pathol. 27 1 The fibrin-like appearance of this desmoid tivsue. 

Dt’smous, a. rare ~°. [f. as preo. *♦* -cun] 
Ligamentous. *883 In Syd. S m. Lex . 

II DeiO'bligeant. obs. [ad. K. d/sobligeantc 
in same sense, fern. (sc. voiture carriage) ol dls- 
obligeant disobliging.) * A chaise so called in 
trance Irom its holding but one person.’ {jVo/e to 
Sterne, in ed. 1794.) Cf sulky. 

1768 Si 1 ns n Sent. Joutn. (1778) I ao (Desoldierant) An 
old Detobligenut hit my fancy at first sight, ho f instantly 
Kot into it 1770 J. Adams Diary 12 July wks. 1850 II. 
246 Got into my d&tobligeunt to go home. 

Desociali£o, -ation : sec 1 >k II. i. 

II D6g<BWrr£ (drzo*vr<*\ a [Fr.J Out of work, 
unemployed, unoccupied ; lnnguidly idle. So 
Dtacsiivrtmant, lack of occupation. 

* 75 ° Chlsthkh. Lett, it Jan. (1774) I. clxxxi. 54* If.. 
Home charitable people . . being desaruvit themselves, came 
and spoke to me. 1794 Miss Gunning Packet IV. 258 In 
n tone perfectly desaeuv */ calling her a fine old quiz. 1839 
Longf. in LyC' (1891) 1 . 348 Drow*y, dull, descrur’i/, not 
having a book in press. 

x8s8 Eng. in Eiamc II. 41 (Slanf.) The Baronnc looked 
for a friend, for distruvremenl , for amusement, not excite, 
ment. 1849 Longf. in Life (1891)11. 154. 1 have nothing 
to write you, and write from mere d/siruvrement. 

Desolate i<lc s<n<*t), ppl. a. {sb.) Also 4 deso- 
laat, 4-5 disolat, dissolute, 4-6 deaol&t. [ad L. 
dcsbldt-us left alone, forsaken, deserted, pa pple of 
dcsbldre to leave alone, desert, f. De- I 34- soldi e 
to make lonely, solus alone, lonely. The eailiest 
uses were more or less participial.] 

t A. as pa. pple . Hi ought to desolation, laid 
waste ; see Desolate v. 

xx8a Wyclif Luke xi. 17 Eucry rewme depart idc n^ens it 
nil/, Hchal be desolut [ desolabitur J. — Wtsd. iv. 19 Vnto 
the he^cst thei shul l»en desolat [desolabuMtur], 

B. ad /. 1 . Left alone, without companion, soli- 
tary, lonely. 

ri386 Ciiaucfr Merck. T. 77 He which hath no wif 
lyvcth helple*, and is nl dcsolnte. < t4$o Merlin <<j 6 Many 
a gcntill lady be lefte wedowe, and many a gentill nmvden 
dysolat. 1348 Hail Chton. 202 b, I.eavyng the eric* of 
Pembroke almostc desolate in the tounc. 1637 CokainIc 
Obstinate Lady v. iv, I should live a dcsolnter life Than 
e’er the strictest anchorite hath done, i860 Tyndall Clai. 
1. xi. 85 A position more desolate than his had been can 
hardly be imagined 1863 Gfo Eliot Romola 111 xii, No 
soul is desolate as long as theic is a human being for whom 
it can feel trust and icvemite. 


+ 2. Destitute or dej rived of, lacking Rarely 
with inf. : Without means, quite unable to. Ob r 

c.386 Chaucfr Man of Lau'x T. 8j8 So yong, and of 
armure so desolate, c 14^0 Lydc. Pachas xt. i <1554) h» 
John Boclian. dissolatc i‘o determine such heauenly hid 
necrceH. 1335 Covi-kdalr Ruth i. 5 The woman icmnyned 
desolate of both hir sonnes. 1544 I’m aim Rrgim. Lyfe « 1 560) 
Q iij h, Tl»e tender halves are oftetitymeH aflccted, and de- 
solate of remedy. 163s I.ithgow Trav. x. 500 By dissolute 
courses, .leave themselves dcscrvingly desolate, of Lands, 
Meanest, and Honesty. *700 Dk Voe C'a/t. Singleton vui . 
(1840) 115 The pluce. . was desolate of inhabitants. 

f 3 . Left without a king ; kinglcss. Obs. 

1373 Bamfour Bruce 1, 40 The land vj ^er. I^ay desolat 
eftyr nynday. 1393G0WF.R Coif. 1 . 248 The lordcs. .wolden 
save The regne, which was desolate. 

4 . Destitute of inhabitants ; uninhabited, unpeo- 
pled, deserted. 

(This sense and 5 are often combined in actual use.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Ancl. 4 Arc. 62 So desolate stodc Thebe* 
and so bare, c 1430 Lydg. Com pi. Leveret Lyfe 167 He 
thus lay on the grounds in place desolate. 1393 Ldfn 
Decades 42 Many llandcs very fruitefull yet lefte desolate. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 138 He allured out of liabilon 
sixe hundred thousand soule*, so that the late triumphant 
Citie became halfe desolate. 1733 Berkeley Querist §418 
Roads untrodden, fields untilled, houses desolate. 1887 
Bowen Virg. At net d iv. 588 Desolate shores and abandoned 
ports. 

6. Having the characteristic* of a place deserted 
or uninhabited : a. in ruinous state or neglected 
condition, laid waste; b. without sign of life, 
bare of trees or herbage, barren ; 0. dreaiy, dismal, 


cheerless. 

14*3 Pilgr. Sowle ill. 1 . (Caxton 1483) 49 A derker place, 
the moost wretchyd and desolate that cucr men come ynne. 
1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Classe 195 Ninivic, a great 
Citie, but nowe desolate. 1033 H. Vaughan .Silex .Sant. 1. 
99 Will thy secret key Open my desolate rooms. *779 
Newton in R. Palmer Bk . of Praise 86 This land through 
which His pilgrims go Is desolate and dry. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick. ii 7 No man thinks of walking in this desolate 
place. 1847 Jamfb Convict ii, There was a cheerless, deso- 
late sound about it. . , ^ , 

fd. Of the head: Bare of hair, bald. Obs 

c x<oo Lancelot 266 It semyth that of al his hed ye hore 
Of (albth and maid desolat. 

0 . Destitute of joy or comfort, like one bereft of 
friend# or relatives ; forlorn, disconsolate ; over- 
whelmed with grief and misery, wretched. 

14. . Why / cant be a Nun 96 in E. E. P. (1862) 140 For 
now I am alls desolate, And of *<*s cownessyls destitute 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 4* b, Gyue confort to a desolate hert. 
1398 Yong Diana 73 Yet did Arseniu* . . leade the most 
sorrowfull and desofate life. t6s3 H. Cog an tr. Pinto's 

82 * 



DESOLATE. 
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DESPAIR. 


Ttav, xii. j6 Having hcnid what this desolate Queen said 
openly unto him. 1738 Wi si r* Ps. 4 Hymn* cxxxvii. 5 

0 England's desolate Church. 185s Mss. Stowe Uncle 
Font's C. ix. 67, I must feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and comfort the desolate 1857 ^ EKD Lrct. Eng. For* 
U. xiii. i3»9 That desolate craving after the departed 

1 7. Destitute of good quality, evil, abandoned. 
(Sometimes app. confounded with dissolute.) Obs. 

r 1386 Chaucfh Pant. T. 370 A cornu n hasardour. ever 
the heyci he is of astnat The more is he hotden desolaat. 
1570 Tomson Cabin's .Serm. Tint. 8j/j Nor glutton, nor 
thelc*, nor man of wicked and desolate life. 178a YVauohan 
Fashionable Follies I. 153 Unhappy men of desolate and 
Abandoned principles 

8. t otf tb , as desolate- looking adj. 

1853 L. Ritchie Wand. Loii-t^i The lonely and desolate- 
looking wandcicr. 1871 Ji nkinhon (iunfe Eng. Lakes(iSjg) 
154 The barren and desolate-looking valley .in front. 

B. absol. or sb. A desolate place or person. 

/x 1400-50 Alexander 4354 Duel!* here in disolatis, in 
dr nnes & in cauys. 1610 G, Ft nt iikr Christ's Cut. (R.i, 
A poor desolate, That now had measured many a weary 
mile 1795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc vt. 433 Travelling the 
trackless desolate. 

Desolate (de-sMt), v. [f. prcc., after L. desb- 
lire, F. ddsolcr in same sense. 

Wyclif has only the pa. pple. tie sola t (see prec.), and 
desol at id, immediately f. L. a?sfiltlt-us\ by the help of these 
a passive voice was formed ; the active to desolate (though 
implied in the pa. pplc. desolated) does not occur till much 
later; even in Palsgrave 1530, it is only a dictionary 
equivalent of F. d/solcr , without example J 

1. tram. To deprive of inhabitants, depopulate. 

(This sense and a arc often combined in use.) 

138a Wvcr.tr Ezek. xii. 19 That the loond be dcsolatid 
\desoletm) fro nis multitude. 1530 Palsgr. 514/1, 1 deso- 
late . . I make a countrey unhabyted, Je desole. i6ot R. 

1 (Hinson Kitted.' 4 Coni new (1603) 1x4 iTarentum) is now 
by. their civilldUsentions almost desolated. 1701 Cowrie* 
Iliad v. sHa And desolate at once your populous Troy. 1875 
Lylll Trine. Gtol. II. 11. xxix. 140 As if the city had been 
desolated by the plague. 

2. To devastate, lay waste ; to make bare, barren, 
or unfit for habitation. 

1388 Wyci.ik Matt, xii 25 Eche kingdom departid a^ens 
it sdf, athal bo dcsolatid [desolabstut], 1585 T Wash* 
inc. ton tr. Nit holay's Coy. 111. 11. 71 b, His countrie being 
desolated. xtfod G. WfnoncorKF] ti. Hist, fust me 104a, 
All his fortunes being desolated and as it were melted from 
him. 1710 Die For Crusoe 11. v. (1840) 106 Would quite 
desolate the island, and Marvc them. 1706 H. Hunter tr. 
.St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1790) III 441 The revolutions of 
Nature whuh had desolated France. 1868 J. H. Blunt 
Kef Ch. Eng. I. 290 To desolate the houses, .of the monks 
and nuns by such plunder. 

absol. 1705 SouritKY Joan of Ate 1. 177 Thy bitter foes 
Rush o’er the land, and desolate, and kill. 

3. To leave alone, forsake, abandon ; to make 
desolate, deprive of companions or friemlb. 

1530 Palsgr. 514/1, I desolate, I forsake one and leave hym 
comtortlesse . . Je desole. 1605 Bacon Adv . Learn. 11. xxiu. 

$ 17 (1873) 231 He did desolate him, and won from him his 
dcpendances l*. t. adherentsj. 1809 [sec Desolated ///. ✓».]. 

f 4. To turn out of, so as to leave without habita- 
tion. Obs. 

*503 Nashk Christ's T. (1613) 4* A Ta1>ernacle. which he 
shall not be vndermined and desolated out of. 

6. To make joyless and comfortless; to over- 
whelm with grief ; to render wretched. 

1530 [see 3]. 1535 Co\ frdai.8 Dan. ix. 18 Beholde how 

we be desolated, 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's / rav. lxxii. 
3oa Altogether desolated as he was in this last affliction. 
1887 Spectator 3 Sept 1176 Buoyed up by constantly re- 
newed hope or desolated by continuous despair. 

Desolated (dc sble'tkd ),///. a. [f. prcc. + -ed.] 
Made or left desolate ; see prcc. 

i$8© Sidney Ps. xxii. xii, Save . . My desolated life from 
dogged might, a *700 Dryden Ovid's Aletatn. 1. (R ), Tell 
how we may people desolated earth. 1703 J, Williams 
Mem. IF. Hastings 41, I am a stranger to the private man- 
ners of this desolated gentleman. 1806 J. Forbes Lett . 
/•rathe II. 64 The entangled walks of the desolated gar- 
dens. 1809 Campbell Gertr. liyom. 1. xvii. In vain the 
desolated panther flies. 18x8 Byron Ch. liar . iv. xxi, 
Bate and desolated l>osom*. 

Desolately (de-stflrtli), adv. [f. Desolate a. 

+ -ly ^.] In a desolate manner ; solitarily, by 
oneself {obs.) ; drearily, dismally, cheerlessly. 

1448 Hall Chron . 218 h. That kyng Henry her husband, 
wax desolately left post a lone, a 1699 Bates IVks. IV. 
Serm. iv. <R.), Nehemiah. .all the pleasures of the Persian 
court could not satisfy, whilst Jerusalem was desolately 
miserable. <831 Q. Rah Jan. in Byron's IVks (1846) 470/^ 
note , There is . nothing more mournfully and desolately 
beautiful. *185* Moir Poems , Des. Churchyard vii, The 
wind amid the hemlock-stalks Would desolately sing, 
f b. Abandonedly, dissolutely. Obs. 

1608 J. Kino Serm . 5 Nov. 17 The most abominably, 
desolately, deperditely wicked of all others. 
Drsolateness. [f. as prec. + -NE8S.] The 
state or quality of being desolate; dcsertedness, 
dismal banenness; cheerlessness, dreary misery. 

<i*6«6 Bacon Whs. VI. 38 iL.) In so great discomfort it 
hath pleased God some ways to regard my desolateness. 
1630 Baker in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. cxfiii. 5 A comfort 
to the desolateness of my heart. 1668 H. Mors Div. Dial. 

11. xv. (17131 1^5 The forlornness and dexolateness of that 
forsaken Hnbitacle, the Body of a natural Fool. 1818 
Shelley ^ev. Islam v\jcxviii,The swift fall Of one so great 
and terrible of vore. desolateness. 1861 Gso. Eliot 
Romola 11. xxx, He had so weary a sense of his desolate- 
ness. 1877 H. E Page Dc Q ninety II. xix. 249 To face 
the desolateness of Wales, 


Desolater : see Drsoi.ator. 

Desolating (de’sMtin),*^/. sb. [f. Desolate 
v. f -iNo 1.] The action of the verb Desolate. 

1391 Percivall A/, Did.. Ertnadtera, wasting, desolating. 
17*1 Dr Foe Plague Rtldg. 1884) 39 A mere desolating of 
some of the Sticcts 

De solating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INO -.] 
That desolates (in various senses ; see the verb). 

i6»4 R. Skv nnf r in Vssher's Lett. (16861 361 The deso- 
lating AUnnination. 1704 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 42^ 
Desolating tyranny. 101a Byron Ur. Abydos 11. xvu, 
Whose desolating tale Would make thy waning check 
more pale. 1853 Thyncii Prorrrbs 124 The desolating 
curse of Mohammedan domination. 

Desolation (dcsol^'Jon). [a. F desolation \ 
( 1 2 th c. in Hatzf.), or ad. L. dcsblatibn-em , n. of ! 
action from desoldre to Dkholate ] The action of 
desolating ; the condition of being left desolate. 

1. The action of laying waste a land, etc,, de- 
stroying its people, crops, and buildings, and 
making it unfit for habitation ; utter devastation ; 
an act or occasion of this kind. Also personified. 

*38* Wyci if 2 Chron. xxxvi. at Allc the duys of dcsola- 
tioun he dido mi both, cx 400 A pot. /.oil 58 What more , 
abhomimuoun of desolacoun in hull place ban J>nt a xwyn 
do vpon he holy vestiment. 106 Tinpme Mark xiii. ty 
When ye se the abominneion that hetokeneth desolation 
[Wyclif of discomfort). 1499 Siiakn. Hen. l \ ill ni. 18 AH 
fell feats, Enl> m-kt to wast and desolation. 17x1 Wot 1 aston , 
Relig. Nat. ix 201 Wat* and all those barbarous desolations j 
whicn we read of. 1774 Pfnnant Tour Scotl tti 1772, 58 
The general desolation of the place by the Danes. i8ia [ 
Byron / ara 11. x, And Desolation reap’d the famish’d j 
land. x8xx — Two lose art i, i, I have follow’d long Thy 
path of desolation. # # 1 

fig. 1893 Chicago Advance 30 Nov,, The financial panic [ 
. the desedattonx of which arc by no means yet overpast 

2. The condition of a place which ^y hostile 
ravaging or by natural character is unfit for habita- 
tion ; waste or ruined state ; dreary barrenness. \ 

c 1430 Lydg. Mttt. Poems (1840) 144 (MJltr) In n dirk j 
prisoun of dcsolacioun 1400 Caxton Eneydos 1. 14 Now 1 
was that pyctoux c>te allc brent and putte in desolacyon j 
MifTirtous. i6ix Lithgow Trav. mi 318 Least he impede | 
the course of Nylux . and so bring Egypt to desolation. 
1667 Mil ion P. L I. 181 Yon dreary Plain, forlorn and 
wilae, r l he seat of desolation. 1791 Mrs. RaplLiffk Rout, 
Forest 1, Such elegance . . contrasted with the desolation of 
the house, 1846 Stanley Smai 4- Pal i. 16 The general 
(haracter . . of the mountains of Sinai, is entire desolation 
If the mountains arc naked Alps, the valleys are dry rivers. 

b. A thing or place in this condition ; a desolate 
place ; a dreary waste or ruin. 

i6ix Bible Jer. xxii. 5 This house shall become a desola* 
tion. . !?* Emerson Eng. Traits , Atistoi racy Wks. ^ohn) 

II. 76 Many of the halls . . are beautiful desolations. 

3. Deprivation of companionship ; the condition 
or sense of being forsaken ; solitariness, loneliness. 

1588 Siiaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 357 You Haue liu'd in desola- 
tion heere. Vnxeene, vnuisited. x6»8 Wi 1 hf.r Brit. Rememb. 
viii. 1046 Loathsome desolation, In stead of company. x8x8 
Siiellry Rev. Islam x. xliii. As near one lover's tomb 'I wo 
gentle sisters mourn their desolation. 1871 R. Ellis CVi- 
tulius lxiv. 57 Sand-engirded, alone, then first sho knew 
desolation. 

4. Deprivation of comfort or joy ; dreary sorrow ; 
grief. 

1381 Wyclif Ezek. xii 19 Thei schulcn drynke her watir 
in dexolat-ioun. c 1477 Caxton Jason aa b, I am cause of 
alle the desolation of Oliferne. 1600 Shaks. A. V. /.. 

III. ii. 400 Eucrie thing about you, demonstrating a care- 
lesse desolation. 175a Warburton Lett. (1809) 118 Poor 
Foster, .ix overwhelmed with desolation for the loss of his 
master. 1749 Robertson Hist. Scott. I. u. 480 Desolation 
and astonishment appeared in every part of the Scottish 
Church. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 374 The hopeless 
inner desolation which is the unbroken lot of myriads. 

5. That which makes desolate, rare. 

1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. ix, Ruinous man ! The desolation 
of his house. 

t De solative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. desbldt 
ppl. stem: see -ivk.] Having the quality or ten- 
dency of desolating. 

1593 Nashr Chris?* T. (1613) 54 The full blast of this 
desolxtiue-trumpet of Ierusalem. 

DMOlator, «4r (des^lriUi). [ft. L. desbldt or, 
agent-n. from desbldre to Desolate: see -eh 1 , 

Cf. F. dfsolateur (1516 in Hatzf.),] One who or 
that which makes desolate. 

a 1638 Mede On Daniel 44 (T.) A desolater, or maker of 
desolations. 1786 Hist Eutope in Ann Reg. 1 29/2 The 
plunderers of mankind, the dcsolators of provinces. 18x4 
Byron Ode to Napoleon v, The Dcsolator desolate ! The 
Victor overthrown ! 1894 Edna Lyali. To Right the IVrong 
I. 43 War is the desolater. 

+ pe solatory, a. Ob . rare. [ad. L. desola- 
tbri-us that makes lonely or desolate, f. desbldtor ; 
see -ory.] Characterized by causing desolation ; 

- Desolative. 

1606 Bp. Andrewks Serm . 5 Nov., 96 Serm. ('1629J 894 
This so abominable and dcsolatorie a plott. x6ai Bp. Hall 
Rem. 5 k These desolatory judgments are a notable improve, 
meat of hix mercy, a 1656 — Revel. Unrev. (R.) This dcso- 
latory abomination. 

Desolute, Desolve : see Diss-. 

De sophi sticate, v. [f. Dk- II. i.] irons To 
free from sophistication, clear from sophism. Hence 
Xtosophl’stlofttinff ppl. a , Desophlstiee tion. 

18x7 Hare Guesses (1859) 143 Scldcn . . in sound, sterling, 


deaophisticating sense was far superior to him (Hobbes). 
*•* Tail's Mag. I. 488 The mass of the French nation 1 ms 
. . achieved desophistication of manners. 

Desordeine, -ordeynee, var. Diaordeine a. 
Desoxalio (despksteiik), a. them. [ad. F. 
dtsoxalique : see Des- and Oxalic.] Formed by 
the deoxidation of oxalic acid. Desoxalic and, 
a synonym of racemo-carbonic acid, C ft H 6 0 M . 
Ilencc D8S0*zidat8, a salt of this acid, a racemo- 
carbonate. 

a x868 Watts Diet. Chan. V. 40 Probably formed b> the 
deoxidation of oxalic acid, whence the name desoxalic acid. 

Deioxy-. Chcm. [f. as prcc. + Oxy- combining 
form of oxygen.] W ithout oxygen, deoxidated ; 
as in Desoxy-a nisoin, Desoxy-be naoin, Des- 
oxy.gluta rio acid, etc. 

x88a A them? ton 16 Dec. 818/2 The dcsoxybenroin of phe. 
nnnthrene. 

t Desoxyda'tiou. Obs. [Fr. : see Des-.] 

- Deoxidation. 

1799 Med. Jrttl. 1 . 300 Pelletier . . passed over the dcsoxy- 
dation of that metal by tin. 

Despair (desfjco’j), sb. Forms; sec the verb. 
[ME. des-, dis-peir, - pair , a. OF. *despeir, despoir, 
vbl. sb. from despacr (tonic stem despetr despair-). 
Cf. also F. dhespoir (12th c.) whence Desebpeir.] 

1 . The action or condition of despairing or losing 
hope ; a state oi mind in which there is entire want 
of hope ; hopelessness. 

c 131c Mrtr. Horn. 170 No man in dvspayr thar [a- need] 
l>e . If they wyll call on oure Laucdy. c 1385 Chaucer 
/.. G . W. 2557 Phyllis, She for dispeyr [r\ rr. dis-, dyspayre] 
fordedc hyre self, alias 1 c 1386 — Pats. T. P619 Now comeb 
wanhope pnt is despair [r». rr. dis-, despeir c, dispeyr] of be 
merry of god. c 1480 Caxton Sonnes of Aymcm xvi. 370 He 
snyth it like a man that is in dyspeyre. *403-4 Act tg/ieu. 

/ II, c a8 Pream., 'i he seid sueters . . were , in dispayre of 
expedicion of thcr suetes 1585 1 ‘. Washington tr. Ntcho - 
lays t'oy. 1 xix 23 Seeing theyre matters too be in despaire 
c» t siucour, and not able to holdc out any longer. 1667 
M11 ton P. L. 1. tqi What reinfori emrnt we may gain from 
Hope, If not what resolution fiom despare, x 600 Lock k//«w. 
Cud. ii. xx. (1695) 122 Despair is the thought of the unat- 
t.iin.ibleness of any Good 17x6 Adv. Capt . R Boyle 256 
'J his . . drove me almost to Despair, and 1 lost all Hodcs of 
c\ cr procuring my Liberty. 1769 Junius Lett, xii 48, 1 give 
up the cause in despair. 1843 Prescott Mexico vi. viii. 
(1864)400 Some . gathering strength from despair, main- 
tained . u desperate fight. 1847 TrNNvftON t'nnc. iv. 444 
It becomes no man to nurse despair. 1887 Bowen Cirg. 

. F.neid 11. 298 Wads of despair broke over the town, 
b. Rarely in plural. 

1560 A. 1 .. tr Cahdns FourtSerm. ii, Our spirit is wrapped 
in many dispaircs. x6it Shaks. Hen. VI II, 11. ii. 29 Fcares, 
and despaircs, and all these for his Marriage. 1644 Fuller 
Ch. Hist, iv vi. § 40 'Ihcir hopes were . turned into de- 
spairs. 

0. personified. 

a ximMtcr. Mag. 66 (R.\ I am (quoth she) thy friend 
DespaWo. 1667 Milton P. L. xi 489 Despair Tended the 
sick busiest from Couch to Couch. 1781 Cowmt Hope 58 
Hollow-eyed Abstinence, and lean Despair x8xx Shflley 
I Prometh. Vnb.x 576 '1 ill Despair smotnci s The struggling 
! world, which slaves and tyrants win, 

2 . transf. That which causes despair, or about 
which there is no hope. 

1605 Shaks. Mmb. iv. ili. 153 Strangely- visited people, All 
swolne and Vlccrous . . The niecrc despniie of Surgery, he 
I cures. 18x1 Shki lfy Hellas Picf., Those faultless produc- 
tions, whose very fragments are the despair of modem 
art. X876 E. Mellok Priest h. via, 390 If the adult popu- 
lation are the despair of the priests, the children are their 
hope. 

1 3 . Used by Wyclif app. for : False or mistaken 
hope. ( Cf. Despair v. 4 ) 
c 1380 Wyci ir Serm. Scl. Wks, I. 43 Echc man shal hof>e 
for to come to blisse ; and if he lyve febly and make bis 
hope fals, himsilf is cause whi his nope is suche. Kfor pis 
fain hope, |>at sum men do clepen dispeir, sh ulde have 
ano)>ir qualite, 

+ 4 . It 'ithout any disfayre : a metrical tag, mean- 
ing apparently 4 without doubt, without fail, cer- 
tainly, iwis * ; perhaps an alteration of * mthout 
diswere, disware \ of earlier use. 

c 1470 Hardino Chron. exxx. i, Whichc Henry wo* erle 
notified Of Huntyngdon without any dispayre. /bid. cxxxiv. 
iv^Isabell the fuyre His doughter was without any dispayre. 

Despair (duspc» j), v. Forms : 4-6 des-, dig-, 
dys-, -peir(e, -peyr(e, -payr(e, dispar(e, -paire, 

5 disspare, -paire, dygpere, despeyer, 5-7 des- 
pere, -pare, -paire, -payr, 5-8 dispair, 6 dys- 
payer, 4- despair. [ME. des-, dis-peiren, - payren , 
a. OF. despeir-, stressed stem-form of desperer 
L. desperd? e to despair, f. De- 1.6 + sperdre to hope. 
(Displaced in F. by dis-espirer, a Romanic compound 
of espirer to hope : so rr. and Sp. desesperarl)] 

1 , intr. To lose or give up hope; to be without 
hope. Const, of (witn indirect passive to bo de- 
spaired of ) ; rarely f in (obs.'', to with tnf 
a 1340 Hamfole Psalter cxviii. 136 Of xynful men peryax 
na ne tliare [ = need] dispayre. 138a W yclif x Cor. 11. 7 Lest 
perauenture he that is such maner man . dispeire. c 1400 
A pot. Loll. 90 pat he despering in pe mercy of God, trust 
in ]>e clopis of men. *580 Palsor. 5M/*, * despayre, I am 
in wan hope, je despire. 155* Latimer Serm. in Lincoln 
v 103 Phisidons had dispeired of that woman, it passed 
theyr cunning to helpe her. **88 A. Kino tr. Canistus' 
Catech., Confess. 3 To dtspalre In Code his mercy, ttfod 
Earl Northampton in 'True 4 Perfect Re lot. Hh ivb, He 
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dlspayred in Gods protection. *651 Hobbes Leviath. m. 
xk a*< Despairing 01 the justice of the sons of Samuel, they 
would have a King. 1680 Burnet Rochester 11 He almost 
dispaired to recover it. 1709 Si eels Tatter No. i*o t 6 
As tong as you hope, I will not despair. tysS Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett . (1887) I. 341 His life was despaired of. 
1770 Langnoknk Plutarch 1x879) 1 . 117/1 Tarquin, desjialr. 
ing to reascend the throne by stratagem, applied [etc.]. 
xBjB Thirlwall Greece IV. 8i He did not despair of being 
able to find excuses. *8516 Emerson Eng. Traits , Tunes 
Wk*. (Bohn) II. *17 When Cobden had begun to despair, 
it announced his triumph. 

+ b. rejl . in same tense. Obs. 

. 5 * 3 * Chaucer Merxh. T. 4.15 Dispaire yow nought. — 
Pars . T. F 624 He that despeireth hym. is Ivke the coward 
campioun recreant. 1483 Caxton Cato r vi 0, Thou ought* 
est not to dyspeyr© tne. 1491 — Vitas Pair (W. de W. 
> 495 ) it* *43 b/a He wolde dyspere hymsclfe. 1501 On/. 
Crysten Men (W. de W. 1500) it. x. 116 Suchc lecherous 
people dyspeyre them whan y> houre cometh of theyr de- 
partynge. 

+ 0 . To be despaired^ in same sense: see De- 
spaired ppl. a. 1 . Obs. 

1 2. trans. To deprive of hope, cast into despair. 
Obs. rare. 

*393 Langu P. PL C. x 38 That no deucl shal }ow dere 
nc despeir in joure deyingc. a 1595 Sir K.Wili iamh Actions 
Low C. 30(1.) Having no hope to despair the governour 
to deliver it [the fort] into their enemies 1 hands, a 1618 
Raleigh Dialogue , To despaire all his faithfull subjects. 

f 3. trans . To ccasc to hope for, to be without 
hope of; ** despair of in 1 . Obs. or arch. 

c 1483 Digby Afyst. (1882) v. 467 Thei that despeycr mercy 
haue grett conpunccion. 1597 J- King On Jonas (1618) 
507 Rotten members, whose cure is despaired. *6o< Shaks. 
Macb. v. vili. 13, Macbeth. I benre a charmed Lite. Mac- 
duff. Dispaire thy Charme 1667 Milton L. 1. 660 Peace 
is despaird, For who can think Submission? 1706 Waits 
I loros Lyr. hi. 369 How are his curtains drawn For a long 
evening that despairs the dawn ! 173a Ld. Lansdown* l.ss. 
Unseat, Plights ( P. ), Love, despairing in her heart a place, 
Would needs take up his lodging in her face. 1773 Hist. 
Ld. Ainsworth 1 . 31, I had almost begun to despair ever 
meeting her again. 

U 4. Used by Wyclif app. in sense ; To hope 
amiss, to indulge false or mistaken hope. (Cf. prec. 
sb. 3 .) 

Wvclif Wk$. (1880) 139 He . . is folily disccyucd in 
hise bitcue and in hope, and pus he dispeyrcji. 

t Desp&i*r&ble, a. Obs. [ad. L. desferabilis 
to be despaired of, desperate, OF. desferable ; 
assimilated to Despair v.] To be despaired of ; 
desperate. 

138a Wyclip 7 f er. xv. 18 Whi mad is my sorewe perpetud, 
and my wounde despeirablc [1388 dispeirid] forsoc to be 
cured? 1611 Cotgk., Dese&pttable, dcspaireable, vnliope- 
full. 16313 T. James Voy. 10 Pieces of Ice .. put vs into 
despayrable distresse. 

Despaired (dcspe**jd), ppl. a. [f. Despair v. y 
corresp. in use to OF. despot , desesperd, I., despe- 
rdtus 1 see Desperate.] 

1 1. In despair, despairing, desperate. 7o be 
despaired , to be desperate or in despair, to be with- 
out hope, to despair. (Frcouent i^-i 6 th c.). Obs, 

5*3*8 tC. E. A l lit. P. C. 169 penne bi-speke pc spakest 
dispayred wel nere. f 1386 Chaucer Prankl. T. 215 He 
wan uespeyred, no thyng aorstc he seye. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 92/1 The eloryouse vyrgyne Maryc whyclie is con. 
foorte to dysconTorted and hope to dispayred. Ibid. 125 b/2 
To thende that for their synnes . . they shold not dc de* 
speyred. 1404 Faoyan Chron. 1. xvi. 16 She beynge dy. 
spayred of tne recoucry of her astute. i5«s Ld Berners 
Eroiss. II. cxliii. [cxxxix.) 397 They shulde haue been so 
sore dyspayred and dyscoraged. a 157s Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I 19 He dyed . . in a phrenesye, and as one 
dispared. 1388 A. King tr. Cantstus' Latech. 27 O in hou 
many things naw I offended . . but pt I am nocht despered. 

ta. Of conditions, circumstances, etc. : Charac- 
terized by absence of hope ; hopeless, desperate. 

Wyclif Micah i. 0 For plage, or wounde, therof is 
dispeirid. I393 Gower Conf. III. 376 All though the weder 
be despeired. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 104 b/i He toke it 
as all dyspayred and wold haue slayn hym self. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin * s Inst. 1. 9 Men in despaired states arc re- 
stored to good hope. 1381 J. Bell H addon * s Auuu. 
Osor. 488 Relieving the dispeired cause of his distressed 
Church. 

+ b. Of persons ; Desperate, reckless. Obs. rare. 

* 57 * Satir. Poesns Reform, xxv. 39 These despaired 1 7 '. r. 
dispard] birdis of Beliall. 

+ 3. Despaired of ; no longer hoped for : cf. De- 
spair v. %. Obs. 

*887 J* Kino Oh Jonas (1618) 284 Two singular and 
almost despaired deliuerances. 1647 Crashaw Sosp. d’tlcro 
liv, Of th’ Hebrew’s royal stem, 1 hat old dry stock— a de. 
spair’d branch is sprung. >654 R. Courington tr. Ivstine 293 
Sometimes, .more certain is a dispaired then a presumed 
Victory. 

4. Despaired of: see Despair v. i. 

1635 A. Stafford Eon, Glory (i860) 129 The fruit whereof 
she reaped In her dispair'd of Fertility. 1884 J* H. Stir. 
J.1NO in Mind Oct. 531 Heretofore despaired-of philo- 
sophy. 

Blipairtr (duspe^raj). [f. Despairs. +-ER 1 .] 
One who despairs or is without hope. 

x6ao J. Pypkr tr. Hist. Astrea 1. 11. 28 These gieat de. 
spairers. x66 6 Drvdbn Ann. Mirab. eexlii, He cheers the 
fearful . . And makes despairer* hope for good success. 
e 1807 H. C. Robinson Let. 7 June in Diary, etc. (1869) I. 
xi 236 A man of talent, but a political despairer, an ex. 
jacobin. **7 M. Arnold Poems, Thyrsit vii, Too quick 
despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
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Despairful (despe«iful), a. [f. Despair sb. 
+ -KUL.1 Full of despair ; hopeless, desperate. 

Marked by Johnson as 1 Obsolete ,* revived in 19th c. 

* 5 * Sidney Anadta (1622) 73 That sweet, but sowre 
denpairefull care. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 285 That 
despairefull worke, of Coining it [Tyre] to the Continent. 
*631 Celestina vi. 67 Peace, thou aespairefull fellow, le*»t 
Calisto kill thee. 1817 J. F. Pennie Royal Minstrel 111. 
343 Thus to raise Expectancy in my despairful breast. 1891 
Eng. Illust. Mag . IX. 177 lbs snort, passionate, almost 
despairful cry. 

Hence Dovpalrfolly adv., Despair fnlnsss. 

x6oa Babington Com/. Notes IxotL xvi. Wks. (162?) 258 
To naue men depend vpon his prouidcnce. and not 
wretchedly and despairefully to mucker vp what shall 
ncucr doe them good. 1883 W. C. Russell Strang* Voy. 
1 . iii. 33 Thinking dopairfully of the lonely hours. 1888 
Vkitch in J. C. Knight Principal Shairp friends 303 
His despairfulness regarding human reason in the theo- 
logical sphere. 

Despairing (dtsspe-Tig’), vbl. sb. [f. DE 8 PA 1 R 
v. + -inc) L] The action of the verb ; « Dkhpaiuj^. 

*375 Barbour Bruce ill. 194 Throw niekill dueonforting 
Men fallis off in-to dtsparyng. 1633 P. Fl kti her Pise. h< 7 . 
111 xv. 17 My wants.. me in despairing drown. 1749 br. 
Lamngton Em thus. Math. $ Papists (1820) 23 Derelictions, 
terrors, despairings. 

Despairing, ppl- [f* as prcc. -f -ino «.] 

That desjiairs, or ceases to hof>e ; hopeless, 
desperate. (Of persons, or of actions, condi- 
tions, etc.) 

x<px Shaks. Two Gtnt. 111. i. 247 Hope is a louers stnffe, 
walke hcncc with tint, And manage it against despairing 
thoughts. 1697 Dryijkn Vug. Past, v 1 1 1 1 The mournful 
Muse of two despairing Swains. 1718 Freethinker No. 88. 
339 This Despairing Lover stood on the Bank. 18x8 Siihl- 
1 iv Rev. Islam 11. xhi, I will pour For the despairing . 
reason’s mighty lore. 1884 J. M. Ghanviilk 111 Times 17 
Apr., The pliysician . . gives a despairing opinion. 

Despairingly, adv. [f. prec. 4- -ly *.] 

I. In a despairing manner ; hopelessly. 

a 1633 A ust,n Medit. (1635) 167 Rather prophetically than 
despairingly he [St. Thomas] desired to see them [Christ's 
wounds]. x8xo SoUihi y Kehanta xvi. xvi, Yielding, with 
an inward groan, to fate, Despairingly. x88x Miss Braddon 
Asph, II. 5 ‘How can I convince you?’., she asked 
despairingly. 

1 2 . Hopelessly, desperately. Obs. rare. 

1838 New Monthly Mag LI II. 414 The shopman was 
discovered, despairingly drunk. 

Despairingness, [f as prec. + NE 88 .] De- 
spairing condition ; hopelessness. 

17*7 IUiiey vol. II, Despan tngness, a being without 
Hope, a 1719 S. Clarke is died by Ogilvil. 

Desparity, obs. form of Dinfarity. 

Deaparple, var. Disparple v. Obs., to scatter. 

Despatch, variant spelling of Dispatch : so 
Deapatchful, etc. 

t Despexhe, v. Obs. Also 6 dyapeaohe. 
[A variant of depcche , dc peach, after 16 th c. F. 
despcchcr, in OF. despeeihier : see Dkpkacii.] 
trans. To send away, get rid of, dispatch. 

1531 Klnot Go7 >. II. it, The capitayncs . .dcspechcd the 
multitude from them. Ibid. in. x, Dcspcchynge of .sondry 
great affayres. Ibid. . 111. xxvii, Sufficient to dc spec he 
matters of weyghtye imporlaunce. ijRi Udall Erasm. 
A/oph. 218 h, To have thesame Mithridaten by the backc, 
and to despcche hym out of the waye. 1550 Nicoii~s 
Thucyd. 223 (R.), They dyspesched a brigantync [Fr. 
despescherent ung brigantin] by the which they aduertysed 
the Athenyans of that name victorio. 

De speoi’ficate, V. rare. [f. De- II. i.] trans. 
To deprive* of its specific character. Hcncc !>•- 

•pacification. 

187* J.Groie in Jml Philol. IV. 63 Despccification (i.c. 
the word’s becoming less specific and hignincant) whK.h we 
might express by various metaphors, as degradation, detri- 
tion., is simply the want of point, sharpness, and definite 
significance wnioh results from common, .use of the word. 
1873 F. Hall Mod. Engl. 2 05 Inaptitude and ineptitude 
have been usefully despccim ated ; and only the latter now 
imports ‘ folly *. 1874 — in N. A mer. Ret>. CXI X. 327 With 
exceedingly few exceptions, our Bo-called synonyms . . are 
distinctly despecificated. 

f DfiSpect (dfspe-kt\ sb. Obs. Also 7 dig-, [ad. 
L. despectus a looking down upon, f. ppl. stem of 
despictre : see next. Cf. OF. despecte contempt L. 
type +despecta\ also Rouchi dialect despect con- 
tempt, want of respect.] 

1. A looking down upon ; contempt. 

i6«4 F, White Re/l. Fisher 383 ^'he hi^h conceit you 
haue of your Roman Seruice, and the partiall respect, or 
rather despect. you carrie against our*. x68a Scarm-tt 
Exchanges 126 Its no dispcct or discredit to any to suffer 
a Bill to be niotested for Non arceptam e. n 1834 Com ridge 
Lit. Rem. 1 . 357 A jeweller may devote hi* whole time to 
jewels unblamed : but the mere amateur, who grounds his 
task on no chemical or geological idea, cannot claim tho 
same exemption from despect. 

2. noncouse. Downward view. 

1663 Baxter Divine Life 362 A larger prospect and verti- 
ginous despect of the lower ground*. 

tDeipect (d/spe-kt), a. Obs. [ad. L. despect- 
us 9 pa. pple. of despiefre to look down upon, f. 
Dk- I. 1 + *sptctre to look.] Looked down upon ; 
despised, 

c 1440 tr. De Imitations tit. vi, Vile & despecte to hyiuaelf. 
1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 380 pa more despect thyng 
were. . And |>e more contemtyble. 


D#flp6’Ct*nt, ///. a. Her. [ml. L. defa ta tit- 
an, pr. Pple. of dhptitdre to look down upon, 
frea. of acspUfn : sec pngc.] (Sec quot.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 144/1 A Beast Dope* taut, 
DqjecUnt, looking downward*. 

t Dfiipt’Otion. Obs. Also -eooyon, -exion. 
[ad. L. Jespectidn-etn , n. of action from despit h c 
to look down upon, Dkbfise. Cf. OF. dcspatien 
14th c.] A looking down upon ; despising 

* 4 ®« Monk of Lveshfim (Arb.) 6» Who euei wolde haue 
wende that the worschyppe and fauour sculde be turned to 
scclie confusyon and despexion. iga6 Ptlgr. Pt*f (W. de 
W. 1531 ( aib, Suffrynge many wronges and despeccyons. 
1654 W. Mouniague Detwul Ess. 11. ix. ft 1 iR.) Christian 
humilitte is a clear inspection into, and a full despectioii of 
ourselves. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Despexion, a looking 
downward*. 

t Despe’ctuous, <*• Obs. rare. [a. OF. de - 
sfa l licicx , f. L. do sped u-s (//-stem ) , looking down 
upon, despising : see -ors.] To be despised ; con- 
temptible. 

1341 Harm s tVks. (1^73)243/1 Hre may recken that S. 
Peter and S. Paulo were starlce fooles & ryght mad mm 
that lined *o despect uoim u lyfc. 

Hence f D#»p« otaou»xi«*8. Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb ) 297 If onv lyf of nunc 
despecteuousnessd She coude ban fondyn . . She h>t wold 
ban chosyn. 

t Despee d. v. Obs. [f. De- I. 2 + SitM v. 
Terh. inlnienced in fc»rmation by e.xpcde, or despeihe ] 
trans. To send with sj>ced or haste; to dispatch. 

s6tt Stki-d Hut Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632* 548 He forthwith 
despeeded into England, .three of tne choisest men of the 
State. Ibid. ix. vm. ft 31 (R.) Out of hand they drspeeded 
certaine of their true, to traue pardon. Ibid ft 51 King 
John, despeeding his charters and safe conducts to I he 
Archbishop and his fellow exile*, liee as speedily nrriued. 

Despence, -pend, -pens© : see Dine-. 

Despeple, obs. form of Dihfeopi.e v. 

t D«'sp«raoy. Oh. [f. Desperate: sec *acy.] 
Desperateness, cfesperation. 

x6a8 Gaule Tract. Th. 11620) 11 Downe to the nethci- 
mobt depth beyond recouerie : Let vj, there take our poilioti 
of despcrucie. 1798 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 155 Such deeds 
of desperacy and revenge. x8oo W. E J. Obi 231 Deeds of 
dcspcracy and cruelty. 

Desperado (desperado). Also 7 (errors. } 
deaparado. [In form, identical with OSji desperado 
out of hope, desperate (:— L. desperdtus), pa. pple. of 
desperar to despair L. despdrdre. (In mod.Sp. 
desesperado from desesperar.) The word docs not 
appear to have been used substantively in Spanish, 
and in English use it is perhaps merely a sonorous 
refashioning, after Sp. words in - ado, ol Dehterate 
sb., used in same sense.] 

1 1 . A person in despair, or in a desperate con- 
dition ;« Desperate sb. t. Obs. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet . 1. lxix, The holy Desperado 
wip’t her swollen eye*. 1686 Goad ( etest. Bodits ill. iv. 
507 Grief, Lunacy, and the Melanchully dcAperodo arc 
carrved forth on the same Weekly Sheet to !>e huryed. 1710 
Dk Fob Duncan Campbell viii. (1841) 164 Poor and miser- 
able desperado. 

2 . A desperate or reckless man ; one ready for 
any deed of lawlessness or violence; » Dj-npi*- 
rate sb. 2. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 69 Peevish Gallhropes and 
rastall desparudoe* which the Prince of lyes imploycs. 163s 
Attimadv. Mauionnel s Amw. b.ng. Ambass. 56 Our 
English Fugitives and Desperado's, c 1700 Willock Voy. 
05 These desperadoes had taken some rich Portuguese vessel* 
from the Brazil*, which they had plundered and sunk. i8oy 
T. Jf.fffrson lVnt.(\8y>) IV. 97 He found himself left witn 
about thirty desperadoes only. 1818 Jab. Mili Brit. India 
1 111. iv. 606 He had associated with himself .another 

desperado . . in a conspiracy . . to assassinate the Ameer 1877 
Black Green Past, xxxii. (18781 255 One of the wild des- 
peradoes of Colorado attnb. 1805 Holcroft Bryan Per- 
due I. 39 The desperado bully. 

Hence Deftper& dolsm nomc-wd. 

1874 Nation (N.Y.) XIX. 207/2 The sort of sneaking 
desperadoism of the disguised bands of thieve* infesting the 
rural neighborhood. 

t Desperanee. Obs. Also dig-, -aunoo. [a. 
OF. desperance, f. desperer to Despair: sce-ANCE, 
and cf. the by-form Dehpspkrance.] Despair. 

a 1**3 Auer. R. 8 ?e muhten sone uallen in desperaunce, 
J>ct is, in unhope & in unbilcaue forte beon iboruwen. c 1400 
Rom. Rose ( B ) 1872 So nigh 1 drow to desperaunce, 1 rouglit 
of dethe, ne of lyf. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 268 ’Ibey had 
longe don alle theyr power And the weikc was not mot he 
amended, but were falle in a desperaunce *560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus 1 183 Hi* Namehccht Disperance. Ibid. 1.790 
5 one waryit wicht Hccht Desperance. 

Desperanoy, erroneous f. Dkhperacy. 
Desperate (de , sper«*t\ a., sb., and adv. Abo 
5 dysperate, 6-7 desperat, 6 despert, 7 di«- 
parate, (erron.) de spar ate, 9 dial, des-, disport, 
[ad. L.despcrM-us, given up, despaired of, de&pcratr, 
pa, pple. ot despprdre to Dehpair. Cf. parallel use 
of OF. desperf, desesperd, It. disperato , Sp., Pg. 
desesperado , and of Dkbpaibed ppl. a .] 

A. adj, 

I. fl. Of a person : Having lost or abandoned 
hope; in despair, despairing, hopeless. (Const, of ) 
Obs. or arch. 
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DESPERATE. 


DESPICABLE 


1483 Caxton Cato 1 vij, Thcnne the good man Woofull and 
a* desperate wente toward his thyrddc frebde. 1489 - 
Faytes 0/ A . 1. xvni. 55 Men thus desperate of mercy and 
pytie 1519 More Dyatoge iv. Wks. 266/1 The deuil is 
desperate and hath not nor cannot haue faith and trust in 

8 ods promises. 1548 Hah. Chron 91b, The citczcns. 

c» pc rate of all aide and suecor.^ 1591 Shaks. Two (tint, 
lit. li. 5, I nin desperate of obtaining her. i6ai Burton 
Anat Mel in iv 11 v. 73 i Bede saith, Pilate died despe- 
rate eight years after Christ. 1678 Shadwell Pinion 11, 
Marry’d like some vulgar creature, which Snatches at the 
first offer, as if she Wmc det.pcraie of having any other. 
1863 Cari.yi k Frtdk Gt. VI. xv. xiv. 109 Briihl still refuses 
to be desi»erate of his bad game. 

+ b. Of actions, etc.: Expressing or indicating 
despair, despairing. ? Obs . 

iMg Thanks in Strype Enl. Mem, III. App. xxxtii. 87 
Without desperate voices, thoughts, arntiyng* or woes. 
1593 .Soaks Liar. 1038 She starteth To find some desperate 
instrument of death 411656 Halfs Tracts 1 1677 ) 18 If St. 
Paul, in thin place, meant the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
then thu were the only desperate* text in the whole Bible. 
s8*6 Disrafi 1 Ttv. Grey it. xi, He was answered only with 
desperate sobs. 

2. Of conditions, etc.: That leaves little or no 
room for hope ; such as to be despaired of ; ex- 
tremely dangerous or serious. 

*555 Eiikn Decades Pref (Arb.) 57 Th[e] expert phisitian 
vsetn vehement remedies for desperate diseases. 1598 
Shmm. Merry IT. ni. v 127 My suite then is desperate ; 
Yoi^n vndertake her no more ? *659 B Harris Ta rival's 

Iron Age an The affaires of the North growing more 
desperate. 1683 /hit. Spec. 31 A Man .In a desperate 
Sickness 17 so Swifi To Trig Clergyman, Younger 
brothers of obscure families, ana others of desperate for- 
tunes. *747 Wwsli-y Trim. Physic (176a) 807 This has 
cured in a most oesperate Case. 1817 Pollock Course T. 
1, Agony and yrief and desperate woe. 1875 Jowktt Plato 
ted. a) V. 56 'I heir case seemed desperate, lor there was no 
one to help them 

1 3. Of things (and persons') : Despaired of, given 
up as hopeless; whose recovery is past hope; 
incurable, irretrievable, irreclaimable. Desperate 
debt t a * bad ’ debt ; so despa ale debtor. Obs. (cxc. 
as associated with 7 .} 

1581 Mulcastkr Positions xxxv. (1887) 1 26 The Physician 
dcuuercth the desperate sic ke Ixxlie to the Piuincs care. 
1615 Hkvvcoou Fours Prentnes Wks. 1874 II. 223, I haue 
bene the meanes to sauc your desperate Hues. 1651 Hobbes 
Letnath. 1 xi 48 The estate of a desperate debtor 1674 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland 125 So as to loose all hope of recovery 
. . When they perceived him to be desperate fete.]. 1770 
Langiiornk Platan k (1879) II. 819/2 Receiving debts which 
they had given up as desperate. 18x9 J. Gkkig Rep Affairs 
Edin. 17 After deduction of desperate arrears, i860 Howells 
Tenet. Lift vi. Be Those desperate *1 raps of meat which arc 
found impracticable even by the sausage-makers. 

b. Of an undertaking, etc. : That is, or may be, 
despaired of : which there is no hope of carrying 
out or accomplishing. 

164a Fulif.r tloly Prof. St. 11. xix, ta6 If he throws up 
his desperate game, he may happily wiune the next. 1647 
Clarfndon l list Reb v 117021 I. 93 He saw his Journey 
into Ireland desperate, a 1871 Grot e Eth Fragnt v, 1 1870) 
133 Aristotle regarded the successful prosecution of ethical 
enquiries as all but desperate. 

II. 4. Of persons: Driven to desperation, reck- 
less or infuriated from despair. Hence, Having the 
character of one in this condition ; extremely reck- 
less or violent, ready to run any risk or go any 
length. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 245 Reynawde setfed 
noughte by his lyffc . for he was as a man dyspcratc. c 1535 
Dr Layton in Lett, on Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 76 
Thabbot is a daingerouse desperate knave and a hardy. 
156 3 87 Foxf, A. 4 M. (1684)111. 914 Two or three desperate 
villains knoiked at the door 1653 H- Cogan tr. Pinto's 
T rav. iv. 9 He used me so cruelly, that becoming even 
desperate I was upon the point to have poysoned myself. 
i7io Freethinker No. 42 P < Want makes Men desperate. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 173 Plotters, many of whom 
were ruined and desperate men. 

+ b. Reckless, utterly careless (<>/\ Obs. rare. 

1601 Shaks Twel N. v. 1, 66 Hccrc in the streets, des. 
perate of shame and state, In priuate brabble did y\c ap- 
prehend him. a 16215 Flmcher Love's Cure v. lii, Be st 
thou desperate Of thine own life? Yet, dearest, pity mine • 

5. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by the reckless- 
ness or resolution of despair; applied esp . to actions 
done or means resorted to in the last extremity, 
when all else fails, and the great risk of failure is 
accepted for the sake of the small but only chance 
of success ; hence often connoting extreme violence 
of action such as is exercised in such conditions. 

1579 Lyi v Euphues (Arb.) 64 In battnyles there ought to 
lie a doubtfull fight, and a desperat ende. 1613 in Rushw. 
Hist Coll. (i 6$9» I. 120 According to the usual Proverb, 
A desperate Disease must have a desperate remedy. *667 
Milton/’ L. it. 107 His look denounc'd Desperate revenge, 
and Battel dangerous To less than Gods. aiBoo Cowffr 
Needle, s Alarm 13a Beware of desperate steps. 183a Ht. 
Martineau Hill ff Talley ix. 134 Tin’s desperate pursuit of 
money. 1840 Thiriwall Green VII. 233 Alcetas made 
a desperate attempt to dislodge the enemy.. but was re- 
pulsed. 1855 Macaulay Hist . Eng. III. 225 A desperate 
conflict against overwhelming odds. 

t b. Involving sedous risk ; very dangerous to 
undertake or enter upon, Obs. 

1600 Siiaks. A, V. L. \. iv 33 This Boy. hath bin tutor'd 
m the rudiments Of many desperate studies, by his vnckle. 
Whom he reports to be a great Magitian. a. 1654 Selden 
Table T. (Arb ) 69 Mam igc u a desperate thing : the Frogs 


in ACsop. .would not leap into the Well, because they could 
not get out again. 

te. Of a quality denoting recklessness ; out- 
rageous, extravagant. Obs. 

4i 1568 Ascham S thole m. (Arb.) 54 If som Smithfeild Ruffian 
take vp. .som fresh new othe . som new disguised garment, 
or desperate hat, fond in facion, or gaurish in colour. 1657 
J. Smith Myst. Rhet . 48 Latachresis. .is an improper kinde 
of speech, somewhat more denper&te than a Metaphor. 1661 
Sanderson Us'dicr's Power Primes Pref. (1683) 19 The 
desparate Principles and Resolutions of Quakers . . who 
utterly refuse to take the Oath of Supremacy. 

7 . Of such a quality as to be uespaiied of ; 
hopelessly or extremely bad ; extreme, excessive, 
‘awful* : cf. A3, C, and Desperately 5. 

1604 Shaks Oth. it. i. 22 The desperate Tempest hath 
so bang'd the Turkes, That their designement halts. 
1615 Siei'hfnh Satyr . Ess . (ed. a) 18 But among all base 
writers of this time. I cannot reckon up more desperate 
nmr. 1709 Poke Ess Cut. 271 Concluding all were dcs- 
p'rate sots and fools, Who durst depart from Aristotle’s 
rules. 1711 bn-FLK Sped. No 113 P 4 She is such a dcs. 
perate Scholar, that no Country Gentleman can appioach 
her without being a Jest. 1814 D. H. O’Brien Captiv. 4 
Escape 156 It rained— blew — thundered — and lightened, 
I never recollect a more desperate night. 

+ B. r/'. Obs. 

+1. a. A person in despair, b. One in a desperate 
condition, a wretch. 

1563 Foxe A. 4- M 477 Laborious and painful to y* de- 
sporats, a prreher lo the prisoners and comfortles. a 1598 
lfuRiKic.11 m Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II 278 It sufficcth to 
weaken the discontented, but there is no way but to kill 
desperates. i6sa Massinger Ik Dekkkr Tirg. Mart. ill. iii, 
Miserable tattmlemallions, ragamuffins, and lousy des. 
perntes. 1854 Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 
173 (He] who sits among the young aspirants and desperates, 
quite sutc and (ompacL 

1 2 . One habituated to or ready for desperate 
deeds; - Desperado 2 

c x6ix Chapman lluut x\iv. isp The deadliest desperate Of 
all about him. 1633 J. Done t/ist Septuagtnt 2o4Thccvcs, 
nnd Adulterous desperates, shaken off and damned by the 
Word of God, 1683 A pot. Prof. Frame iii. 9 This young 
Desperate confessed, that he heard them say, 1 hat it was 
lawful to kilUhe King. 1718 Freethinker No. 33 P3 The 
Zeal of thcseWrantick Desperates. 

t b. In good sense : One who engages in a des- 
perate or extremely perilous undertaking. 

'* 5»5 ? J- Polmon Famous Rattles 17 Three hundred., 
young men who for commendation gotten by extreame 
peril! are called the Desperates, the Fnrlorne hopen. 

C. adv. I )es|>crately, hopelessly ; usually (colloq. 
and dial.) as an intensive : Excessively, extremely, 

* awfully 1 (cf. A. 7 ). 

1636 Sir li. Blount Toy. I evant (1637) 109, 1 noted them 
so desperate malicious towards one another. 1655 60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 59/2, I shewed them how des- 
perate ill I was 1830 Gait Laurie T. ill ii. (1849) 86 The 
road . . WHS desperate bad *®5* Du kens Bleak. Ho. II 
\xvi. 341 It’s a desperate sharp night for n young Indy to be 
out in. i860 Baku i 1 i Dut. A men s.v , ‘ I’m despert glad 
to sec you.’ 

Desperate (dc‘*per*»t\ v. rare . [f. Dehferatk 
a. 1 trans. To render or drive desperate. 

1801 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 376 My ideas of 
perfection desperate attempt. 1841 Mrs. Carlyi e Lett. I. 
159 Desperated by the notion of confessing myself ill. 

Desperate, var. of Disparate a. 
Desperately (de*spcr<nln, adv. [f. Desperate 
a. + -ly O In a desperate manner. (See the adj.) 
f 1 . In despair, despairingly. Obs. 

*55* H tJLOF.T, Desperately, des/eranfer, insolabiliter. 1555 
Kden Decades 53 They had despcratly consecrated them 
sc lues to death. 1605 Siiaks. Lear v. iii. 202 Your eldest 
Daughters haue fore-done themselues, And desperately arc 
deadT 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 43 Taken at length by Tam* 
berlainc neo desperately brained himselfc- 1634 Can nk 
Access. Separ, (1849) *33 All these died desperately, 
t 2. In a desperate condition, wretchedly, rare. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <V Commw. 333 The descen- 
dants of them, that have beene condemned' by the Inquisi- 
tion. live in Spaine most desperately. 

3. Horielcssly, irretrievably, incurably. 

1570-6 Lambardk Peramb A m ent(iBa6) 171 A young Child 
. lay desperately sicke in a cradle. 16x1 Him k Jer. xvil 9 
The heart is deceitfull nboue all things and desperately 
wicked [R V. desperately sick] 1683 Burnet tr. Mores 
Utopia ( 1684) 187 1 he excluding of Men that are desperately 
wicked from joining in their Worship X766 Golpsm. Tic. Iv. 
xxviii, I wounded one who first assaulted me, and I fear des- 
perately. a 1808 Huro IThs. VI. xvi. <R.l No man becomes 
at once desperately anj} irretrievably wicked. 

4 . Recklessly; with utter disregard of risks 
or consequences, or of how far one goes ; with 
extreme energy or violence : cf. Desperate a. 4, 5. 

41 1547 Surrey AEneid ii. (R.), Whom when I saw So des- 
perately the bat tail to desire. 163a Lithgow Trav. 111. 130 
Foure French Runnngnts . . hearing these words, fell des- 
peratly upon me. Ibid, v, j 88, 20 gallies .. desperatly 
adventured to tow her away against the wind. 17*4 De Fob 
Mem. C avalier (1840) 179 The foot on both rides were 
desperately engaged. 1885 Manch. Even. News 23 June 2/2 
The. seats for which they have fought so desperately. 

5 . To a desperate degree ; extremely, excessively. 
(Cf. Desperate a. 7.) Chiefly colloq. 

1653 H ; Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav . Ixvlib 277 She was des- 
perately in love with him. 1697 Collier Ess, Mor. Su6J. u. 
(1709) 136 He looks so desperately Pale and Thin, 1709 
Stbyfe Ann. Ref. I. xiii. 183 They were desperately afraid 
the people should have too much knowledge. >843 Foster 
in Lfe 4 Corr. (1846) II. 463 How desperately rapid the 


flight of time. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxxi. 418 She 
pretends to be desperately concerned about the horses. 

D* sp«rat«ne». [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
state or quality of being desperate. 

+ 1. The state of being in despair. Obs . 

158s Petti e Ghozzo's Civ. Conv. 111. (15861 149 They will 
. be to rough . . to their children [which] driveth them to 
dcRperatenesse. a 1639 W. Whatkly Prototypes 1. iv, (1640) 
21 Caine was possessed with a mixtuie of dexperatenes.se 
and murmuring. 

2. The state or quality of being beyond hope (or 
of having extremely small chance) of recovery or 
improvement ; hopelessness, irremediablcncss. 

*57* Golding Calvin on t's. xxxvii. 4 When a man re- 
fuxeth understanding, it is a signe of desperatenesse. a 1603 
T. Cartwright Corfut. Rhem. A. T. (16181 571 You bewray 
the desperntenefse of your cause. 1659 Hammond Oh Ps. 


Ixxxviu. 4 Paraphr. 435 The deplorablcnesse and desperate- 
nesse of my condition. 1876 Banckoki Hist U. S. V. xxi. 
575 He awoke to the desperat cnevs of bin situation. 


b. The state or quality of being beyond hope of 
attainment or accomplishment. 

X667 Decay Chr. Piety \ iii. r 5 Hope being equally out- 
dated by the despcrntcncss or unnccest>nrinesx of an under- 
taking. X677 W. Hubbard Narrative 54 The desperateness 
of the attempt. 

3 . The rashness or fury of despair ; recklessness 

Dkhperation 2. 

1549C11LKE Hurt Sedit. (R,\ If for desperatenesse ye care 
not for yourselues, yet remember your wiucs, your children, 
jour tountrie. 1600 Dekkkr. etc , Lust's Dominion 11. iv, 
You aic too rash, you arc too not. Wild desperatencss doth 
valour blot. 1639 Fui 1 ek Holy ITar 11 xvii. *1840) 72 Loath 
to anger their enemies' valour into dcspcratcncss 1677 Gil- 
tin Demonol. (1867) 448 It is rashness or desperaieness, and 
not true courage. 

Desperation (despeiv'Jan). Also 4-6 dia- 
peracion. [a. OF. desperation > acton (Godef.), 
or ad L. des per a lion -cm, n. of action and condition 
from dPsfrrdre to Despair.] 

1 , T he action of despairing or losing all hope 
{of anything) ; the condition of having utterly lost 
hope; despair, hopelessness. Now rare* 

11366 Chaucer A. B. C. 20 A greevous accioun Of verrey 
nht and dcsperacioun. c 1375 AT Pains of Hell 226 in 

0. E. Misc. App. ii, Dispcracion of godis mercy, Of a! be 
pavns in hel hit is most, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 983 
Whit-hc thynges destoui ben penaunce . . drede f schame, hope, 
and wnnhope, that is, despcracioun^ 1490 Caxton E/ow to 
die 4 To thendc that he drawc him into disperacion. 1548 
Hall Chron. X34 b, For feare of losync: honor, and desper- 
ation of pain. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 60 Unbeleef, 
Desperation, whereby a man fallrth from God. 1588 A. Kino 
ti. tannins' Ca tech. 131 Horrour of dealhe. and dLpcr- 
ation of ectcrnal blisse. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 190 
A diffidence and desperation . . of ever reaching to any 
eminent Invention. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 52 P5 Sunk 
j et deeper in the dungeon of misery, and surrounded with 
darker desperation. 1846 Trfnch Mireu xxvi. (1862) 363 
'J he gracious Lord, could, [not] cure him so long as there 
was on his part this desperation of healing. 

2 . spec. Despair leading to recklessness, or reck- 
lessness arising from despair ; a desperate state of 
mind in which, on account of the hopelessness or 
extremely small chance of success, one is ready to 
do any violent or extravagant action, regardless of 
ribks or consequences. (Cf. Desperate a. 4, 5.) 

X531 Elyot Gov. 111. ix, In desperation can nat be forti- 
tude, for that, bcinge n morall vertue, ix euer \oluntarye. 
Desperation is a things an it were constrayned. 1581 Petti e 
Gtiasxo's Civ Conv. in. (1586) 131 She ib then readie to 
follow, whatsoever wrath and desperation shall put in her 
head. x6oa Shaks Ham. t. iv. 75 The very place puts toys 
of desperation, Without more motive, into every brain That 
looks so many fathoms to the sea And hears it roar beneath. 
*703 Rowe Fair Penit. iv. i. 132a A Deed of Desparation. 
*75* Johnson R a mbler No. 150 T 4 Strength whicn would 
be unprofitably wasted in wild efforts of desperation. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. t Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 10 Needy and hungry 
to desperation. 1847 James J. Marston Hall xi, There 
was no use in driving him to desperation. 

Despere, obs. form of Despair, 

Desperse : sec Disperse. 
t Deiperview. Obs. rare. [a. OF .despourveu, 
mod.F. dPpourvUf * vnprouidcd, vnfurnished, devoid 
of, without * (Cotgr.), f. des- 9 (L. dis-) + pourvtt 
provided.] An indigent man, a poor beggar. 

c 1600 Day Beep'. Be ana l l Gr. 11. i. (1881) 3a Come, you 
dcHpcr-vicw, Deliver me the Jewell or I'll hang thee. 

Despetous: see Despitous. 

Despexion, var. f. Dksfection. 

Deapeyr(e. obs. form of Despair. 

Despioabi lity, [f. next : see -ity.] The 
quality of being despicable ; despicableness. 

1830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) H. 122 Languishing amid bound- 
less triviality and despicability. 183s Ibid. III. 94 A life 
full of falsehood, feebfeness, poltroonery, and despicability. 
1873 Wagner tr. Teuffets Hist. Rom. Lit. I. 70 Servile 
covetousness and moral despicability. 

b A specimen of this ; a despicable person. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . m. 11. v. The convention, .dismisses 
these comparative mislrtt and despicabilities. 

Despicable (de*spik&b'l), a. [ad. L. despite* 
bilfs. 7. despicdrT to look down upon, f. Db- i 
+ * speed ri, from same root as spectre to look.] 

1. To be looked down upon or despised ; vile, 


base, contemptible. 

*563 Eden Treat. News tnd. (Arb.) 14 The 
are despicable. Ibid, 35 All thinges with them 


byldingefsl 
Are dcspic* 



DESPICABLBNESS 


253 


DESPITE. 


able and vile. 1667 Mu ton P. L. xi. 340 All th' Earth he 

f ave thee to ponhcss and rule. No despicable gift. 1609 
>AMPtr.* Voy, 11 . 1. viii 163 Their insolent masters the 
Portuguese : than whom there are not a more despicable 
people now in all the Eastern Nations. 17x0 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Bp. Burnet 30 July, There is hardly 
a character in the world more despicable, or more liable to 
universal ridicule, than that of a learned woman. 1781 
t Vaughan Fashionable Follies II. ioj A little despicable 
looking house honoured with the name of an inn. 1848 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. I. 164 The most despicable of 
fanatics. 1874 Green Short Hist, viii f a. 473 The immo- 
rality of James's Court was hardly more despicable than the 
imbecility of his government. 

+ b. Miserable, wretched. Obs. 

1835 Pacitt Christianogr. 317 These poore despicable 
wretenes have hardly sustenance to keepe life and soule to- 
gether. 1890 Child Disc. Trade (1604) 13 The people are 
poor and despicable, their persons ill clothed, a 1704 T. 
Brown Praise 0/ Wealth Wks. 1730 1 . 85 Despicable in cir- 
cumstance. 

f2. Exhibiting or expressing contempt; con- 
temptuous. Obs . 

(Qualifying opinion , appellation , and the like : cf. Con- 
temptible a.) 

x66a H. Stuuue hut . Nectar Pref. 5, I have a very des- 
picable opinion of the present a^e. 17*7 Fielding Lowe in 
Set* Masques Wks. 1775 I. 34 To persuade us into so des- 
picable an opinion of your reason. 17*7 Swift Gulliver 11 
viii, The comparison gave me so despicable a conceit of 
myself. 1736 Burke Subl. $ B . 11. v, Though wc caress 
dogS| we borrow from them nil appellation of the most 
despicable kind. 1775 Adair Anter. hid . 7 Distinguished 
. .by the despicable appellative, Tied Arse. 

Da*8pioabl6He88. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being despicable ; contemptiblcncss, vilc- 
ness, worthlessness. 

1853 Manton Exp, James ii. 1 Apt to despise excellent 
things, because of the despicableness of the instrument. 
a 1891 Boyle ll’ks. 11 . 1 1 (R ) The maker's art shines through 
the despicableness of Inc matter. 1717-1800 Bailey, Des • 
picableness, contcinptiblcness. 

De spicably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly a.] 

1. In a despicable manner ; contemptibly, meanly. 
a 1691 Boyle Whs. II. 68 (R.) He. .may, with due diligence 
and industry, not despicably improve his anatomical know- 
ledge. a 1710 Addison (J.), Nor vainly rich, nor despicably 
poor. *755 young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 228 To-day 
crawling out of the earth ; and to-morrow more despicably 
still, crawling into corruption. 

+ 2 . With contempt ; contemptuously. Obs. 

1837 P. Heylin Antidot . Lincoln . t. 40 Since you speake 
so despicably of his Majesties chappell. 1685 Pepys Diary 


so despicably of his Majesties chappell. x66$ Pepys Diary 
13 Feb., To see how despicably they sjieak of us. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 243, I should think as de- 
spicably of his sense. 

t DespiCA’tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. depied- 
tion-em, n. of action from des pi carl : see Despic- 
able.! Despising, contempt. 

*®37 w hittock. etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 268 Scnecca, who 
dieu for philosophy, and dedication of Nero. 

t Despi’oiency. Obs. [ad. L. depicicntia 
despising, contempt, f. despicient-em, pr. pple. of 
despiefre to look down : see Despjbk, and -ency.] 
Looking down upon or despising ; contempt. 

18*3 Cockeram, Despitiencie , despite, hatred, a 1638 
Mfdk Disc. Mark xi. 17 Wks. (1672) 1. 45 To show their dcs- 
piciency of the poor Gentiles. 1638 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 
67 A gallant dcspicicncy . . of all human affairs. 187a H. 
More Brief Reply 103 Hi# answer is marvellous lofty and 
full of deficiency towards his Antagonist. 

Despicion, var. Dispicion, Obs., discussion, 
t S68pie*06, v. Obs. [a. OF. despiccer, earlier 
desfecicr , mod.F. dJpecer , at piker, f. da-, (L. dis-) 
+ pike Piece.! To cut in pieces. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. dc W. 1495) t. lxiv. 1 14 a/2 
Many marters had ben despieged in to pyeges 

Despight, etc. : see Despite, etc. 
Despiritnaliza (d/spi-riti<aui./), v. [Dk- 
ii. 1.] tram . To deprive of spiritual character ; to 
render material. 

1888 Contemp. Rev. VIII. 609 Virtually dc-spiritualizing 
that which it is the very business of literature to clearly re- 
involve in the spiritual. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. 
v. § 1. 298 A way has been made by the perversity of man 
for despiritualixing Christianity. 

Hence Despl'rltuallsed, DespPrltulislng ppl. 
adjs . ; also DespPrittLaliafttlon. 

1840 Tail’s Mag. VII. 37 Sensuality of this de-spirituali/- 
ing description. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. iii. f 1 
150 A melancholy despiritualization of Christianity. 
DMpi8&ble (d/spai’z&b'D, a. [In ME. despis- 
arble, a. OF. despic despi sable, f. stem despis- of 
despire to Despibe.J 

1. To be despised or treated with contempt ; con- 
temptible, despicable. Now rare . 


Wyclip i Cor. 1. 28 God chees the vnnoble thingi* and dis- 

? lsable thingis of the world. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg . 357 >\ 
le wa* of vyle habyte and dcspysable of chere. 1804 T. 
Wright Passions v. f 4. 393 Rather despiseable then com- 
mendable. 1890 Loud. Gas No. 2^82/3 III Armed, and in 
a very despisabie Condition. *78* Miss Burney Cecilia IV. 
269 Business is no such despiseable thing *873 J . M. Bailey 
Life in Danbury 6 Brought up . . to look upon a liar as the 
moat definable of earth's creatures, 
f 2. Contemptuous. * Despicable a. Obs. 

*844 Quarles Barnabas $• B . 908, 1 . .am now rejected by 
the despiseable name of a widow* 


t Deapi'iablenesi. Obs. [f. prec. + -nkss.] 
a. Despicable condition, b. Contemptuousness. 

18x3 Shfri ey Trav. Persia 99 A direct dcspisablene>.sc of 
his Person and Authority. 1671 Flavkl Fount, of Lift xxx. 
qx The outward Meanness amf DespUeablenew* of Hi* Con- 
dition. 

Despisal (dfspoi z£l). [f. Despise v. + -al 5 : 
cf. revtsal.] The act of despising ; contempt. 

1650 Earl Monm tr. Renault's Man become Guilty 199 
Their very looks, xuflu iently witnesse iheir dc*f)i«al. a 1707 
Bp. Patrick Comm. Prow xi 12(h) No man is so mean, 
but be is sensible of despisal 1887 B. Farjron Golden Sleep 
59 D. would look down upon him in scorn and dcspisal. 

t Deipift&nt, a. Obs. [a. OF. despis ant de- 
spising, contemptuous, pr. pplc. of deft re, used 
as adj.] Despising, showing contempt, lienee 
t D9«pi*MUitly adv., despisingly, insolently. 

. * 3«9 Fng. G ilds 80 If any broker or sisterc. .dbpisuntlkhe 
lie on his bro)>cr or on his sister. 

Despise (d/spai’z), v. Also 4-5 dispioe, 4-6 
des-, dispyse, 4-7 dispise, 5 dess-, disapice, 

5^6 dyapyse. [f. stem despis- of OF. despi re 
( 1 despis-ant , qu*tl despise, etc.), also despiss de- 
spise-, despi\'-‘.—\*. despiefre to look down (upon', 
1. De- I. 1 ^ spectre t to look. (There was also a later 
OF. despicer , despiser, after the L. verb.) The j 
was originally spirant in F. and ling., whence the 
spelling dee.] 

1 . Dans. To look down upon ; to view with con- 
tempt ; to think scornfully or slightingly of. 

1197 R. Glouc. (1724) 31 pou ne loucst me no3t Ac dc- 
spiscst me in myn oldc liuc. 1393 Lanol P. Ft. C. 11 1. 84 
Tobe nrynces of prude and poueitc to dispicc. c 1400 A Pol. 
Loll. 6 Crist seijx . be j>at uixpiub 30W disjusih Me. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 101 To 1 >ivf ice • ton/empuere. 1590 Shaks. 
Mitts. N. in. ii. 235 'Phis you should pitie, rather then de- 
spise. x6ox Wfevkr Mirr Mart., Sir J. Oldcastle F iij b, 
Thus fooles admire what wisest men despisetb. 18x1 Biblj- 
Isa. liii. 3 He is despised and rciccted of men, a man of 
sorrows, and nuiuuinted with griefr. 170X De Foi t'rur- 
bom Eng 1 178 These are the Heroes that despise the Dutch. 
1714 — Mem. Cavalier (1840) 43 This was not an enemy to 
be despised. 1871 MoKl.KY Voltaire 153 The foremost 
men of the eighteenth century despised Joan of Arc . for 
the some reason which made than despise Gothic architcc- 
lure. Mod. A salary not to be despised, as things go. 

t b. with inf. or ilause. To scoin 01 disdain 
to do, that. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 231/2 They dyspyseden to make 
sacrclyse. 1506 Pilgr . Fcrf. (W. dc W. 285 b, You 

denyed and despysed to < oine. 155* Aar. Hamilton Catech. 
(1864) 32 Dcspisand to do as the servand of Gtxl Samuel 
commandit him. 1605 Bacon Adv Learn. 11. xx. (I 2 Men 
have despised to be conversant in ordinary and common 
matters. x6ax Lady M WROrn . Urania 164 1 ‘hus the 
strange Princcssc departed, dispising any passion but loue 
should dare to tbmke of ruling in her. 

+ 2. intr. To look down {on, upon ; up, abor>e). 

<** 3*5 Prose Psalter liiili] 7 Myn e^e despised sm myn 
enemys ( Vulg. = super inimicos meosdespexitj. 1388 Wvt 1 n< 
ibid. , Niyn 13c dispisidc on myn cncmyes. a 1400 Prymer 
(1891) 30 A bouen myn enemye# despisedc myn eye. 

+ 3 . trans. To exhibit contempt for ; to treat 
with contempt in word or action. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 54 A}cin such Salomon speketh 
and dispiseth her wittes. c «x8«j Chaih icr L. G. iV. Prol, 
1^5 (Fairfax Mb.) To singe of nim. and in hir sonc; dispyse 
'1 he foule cherl. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg 117/1 'J he pourc 
man . . began to chytfe and dyspyse hym in his vysage by 
cause he had no more almcssc. 1537 A\ P, (ticnev.) Luke 
xxiii. xx And Herode. with his men of warre, demised him, 
and mocked hym. [So Wyclif, Tindale, etc. ; RJtcm. and 
x6xi, set him at naught.] 

fb. fig. Of things: To set at nought, dis- 
regard. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. viii. ,(*495)557 Though the 
adamas.. dyspyse fyre and yren : yet it is broke wyth newe 
hote blotle. (.‘1400 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 170 In barcinclandc 
to sette or foster vynes Dispiseth alle the labour and ex- 
pence. x868 St illingi-l. Scrnt. Fire Loud. Wks. 1710 1 . 6 
[ 1‘he fire], .despised all the resistance [whichl could be made 
by the strength of the buildings. 

[‘To look upon ; contemplate An error of mod. 
DicK See List of Spurious I fords.] 

t Deipi'ltf sb- Obs. [prob. a. OF. despiz , 
despis, nom. of despit , Despite, but taking the 
form of an Engl, deriv. of Despise z\] --Despite; 
contempt, despising. 

c 1440 rromp, Pan>. 110 Despyse [MSS. K.H.P. despyte], 
contemblus, despeccio. ? 1507 ( ommunyc. A iij, Man what 
doost tnou with all thyse Whiche U to me a great despyse. 
IS 88 B. Young Guasso's Civ. Conv. iv. 226 b, Occasion of 
despise and laughter. 

Despised (d/spai-zd), Ppl. a. [f. Despise 
v. + -ED.] Looked down upon, contemned, 
scorned. 

[e 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 750 Hated and despysyd wa# 
he.) 199a Shaks. Rom. 8* Jul. tit. ii 77 Dispiscd substance 
of Diuinest show. 1687 Milton P. L vi. 603 Would render 
them yet more despis d. 1705 Stanhofr Paraphr. I. 34 
A vulgar and despised Growth 183* Mrs. Stowf Umle 
Tom's C. ix. 68 There wa# the irapres# of the despised race 
on her face. 

t Despi*sedness (-odnei). Obs. [f. prec. + 
-nessJ Despised condition. 

, * 5®7 Golding De Momay xxxi. (1617) 341 Jesus could not 
haue shewed his . . glory [better] than in dei.pisedne’.se. 
1841 Milton Ch. Gcnd. 11. i. (1851) 151 Therefore he sent .. 
Despised nes to vanquish Pride. 


t D#»pi«em#nt. Obs. [a. OF. de pi semen t 
(12th c. In Godcf.), f. despire, depis- : -Mh nt.] 

The action of despising; contempt, M:orn. 

1603 Hoi 1 and Plutarch's Mor. 155 Contempt tuid de- 
spUement of worldly wealth. 

Deipiser (d/iipai I.u). [f. Dehpihe v. + -ku 1. 
Cf. Or. despise or, nom. despisiire, -,r<Vv.] One w ho 
despises ; a contemner, scomer. 

| <*1340 Hampolk Psalter Comm. Cant. 500 V* scorncr# ^ 

j despisers of pore men. 138a Wvt UK Acts x in. 41 Sc 3e, dis- 
[ Diseris, and wondre^c, and lie }e scuterid abrood. D indalk, 

| itcholde ye desptsers and wonder and peiis>he ve.] 1485 
Caxton St. Wenefr. 10 A denpysar of my worde#. 1335 
1 Cov 1 rdalk Prov. xtii. 15 Harde i# the way of the de^pyHers. 

1709 Hiaknk Collect. Hist. Soc.' II. 85a A Despiser 
j of modern C'oinmentator#. a 1745 Swift (J.', Atheist#, 
libertines, and despiser* of religion, usually pass under 1 he 
j name ol fice-thinkers. 189a Bookman Oct. 37/2 A despiser 
! of physical force. 

Despi'seress. rate-* [f. prec. + -Kb**.] 
i A female despiser. 

i6xx Coti.r., Dc sprue re bse, u dischticmcrcxse, despiserehsc, 

I or dispratsereHse of. 

| Despising (d/spsi ziip, rid. H>. [f. Dkhbink v. 

I +-in«1.] 'Hie action of the vb. Dkhpjnk ; con- 
tempt, scorn. 

138a Wvt 1 ll- Ps. C\xil|l] 3 My< lie w'«*e be fulfild W till dispis- 
j ing. 1 1335 Co\ 1 kdai.i Nch iv 4 \ 1 lliou in.iyest geue them 
| ourr in to despisingc in the londe of their tnptiuitc. 1639 
I Gentl. Calling ( i(x?6) 33 Flatteries and I )cspismg* being the 
two contrary elements, whereof he, whom they < all a Fine 
Gentlnnnn, is to be compounded. 1861 6 J Sion Ch 
' Lift (1747) III. 391 The despising of bun wa# u despising of 
j Gcnl, by whom be was sent 

Despisingly (d/snaiziijli), adv [I. de pi sing 
I pr. ptue. + -ly A] \Vith contempt ; scornfully, 

I contemptuously. 

| 1591 Pi r< ivai 1. Sf. Diet,, Mrnosprec iando, despisingly. 

1 t8ao lilac Inv Mag.\ II. 251 Still Kpenk despisingly of them. 

| 1843 Ibid. L 1 V. 441 That t»on of Sparks's, a# you *0 despis* 

itigly call him. 

1 i Deapi'iin^neai. Obs. [f. ns prec. + ] 

Contemptuousness. 

i8a$ F. Makkiiam Bk. Hon. 1. vi. If 8 Riches rightly vsed, 
rather with u despistnguesse then a desire. 

Despito (d/k])dit', sb. Form*: 3 -5 deapit, 
(3-4 -yt, 4 de«pitt(o, -iit, -yt, -ijt, -l^t, -ithe), 
4 -6 despyte, (5- -apy^to), 6 8 deapight, 4- de- 
npite ; also 3-7 dis-, 3-6 dys- with same variants, 
6 Sc. dispy it. [ME. despit, a. OF. despit {:~*de~ 
spiett), mod.F. cl? pit, ^ OCat. depcit, Sp. depeeho, 
it. dispctto'.—Y.. dispeetu-m tu-slcm) a lookiugdown 
on, f. ppl. stem of depiedre to look down on, Dk 
sriHE. Down to 17th c. often sjxdt dis-, dys-, by 
confusion with words in the prefix des-, Dis-. The 
16th c. dis-, despight (cf. sptyht , Spite) wns under 
the influence of sight, right , ctc.l 

1 . The feeling or mental attitude of looking do\* n 
upon or despising anything ; the display of this fccl- 

I ing; contempt, scoin, disdain. Obs. ox arch. 

a ijoo Cursor M. 3037 (Cott.) If o )>\ fader b°u haue dc- 
j spite [7-. rr. -it, -ithr, -ytej. 1340 Ayenb. 19 j>c o)>cr bo^ |ut 
I corn)* out of )>e stocke of prede ruo ih onworptiesse (dexiiit). 

1375 Bar hour Br/ae v 46 Pcrsey. .Wc# in the castcll Pul- 
I fillit of dispit and pride ( 138a Wvci if Rom. ix at I’ower 
j . to make sotbli o vessel in to honour, anothir forsothu in 
I to diHpyt. 1 1440 fac ob's l Veil (E. E.T. S.i 71 pc firstc fotc 
is dyspnte ; pat is, in doyng no worschype to gode men 
dewfy, but in dyspysing hem. 1483CV1M Angl. 101 A Dis- 
pile, or a di##ni#ynge, dexfeccio , contemptus. 1965 .Sc. 
Mctr. Ps. x. 5 He puneth with despight, 1850 Jfr. Taylor 
Holy Living (1727) 245 Liberality, consist# in the despite 
and neglect of money. 1651 Houbks Leviath iv. xlvi ^77 
Any Attribute, that i# given in despight. a 1843 Losgi . 
King Christian iv, Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 
Goes to meet danger with despite. 

t b. To hold or have in (+ to) despite : to hold in 
contempt ; to have or show contempt or scorn for. 

a 1300 Cursor M. a6io<Cott.) Yonc lasce als in despit sio 
haldes me. r*388 Chaucer Melib, F452 Perauetuure Crist 
hath. thee in despit, c 1400 Afol. Loll. 71 Scho. haj> tne to 
de#pit. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 162/2 He had in desp>te 
fader and inoder. 1506 Pilgr . Perf. (W. de W. 15 jx) 123 b, 
The good man sholde haue them in despyte .in comparyson 
of the thynges to come. 

f o. The object of contempt or scorn. Obs. 
a 1900 Cursor M. 18232 iC'ott.) Skoming h° u arl 0 K 0< ^ 
angel, Despit [v. r. dts 1 of al rightwix and lei. a 1340 Ham 
pole Psalter cxviii. 22 Now til proude men and entiyotise 1 
am despite and hethyngc. 

2 . Action that shows contemptuous disregard ; 
contemptuous treatment or behaviour ; insulting 
action ; outrage, injury, contumely. To do despite 
to : to treat with injury and contumely ; to outrage. 

i»97 R. Glouc. (1724) 464 Allc bulke, )>at elerkes such 
despyt dude & wo. a 1300 Cursor M. 7825 (Cott.) For to do 
him despitte or sthamc. c 1340 Ibid. 6785 ( Fairf ) To childcr 
do }e na dispite, c X385 Chain fr L G. W. *822 Lucretia , 
Whi hast thou don despit to Chtvairye. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
13700 pc Bchalkc, that . . #0 dernely hym did derc & dispit. 
1335 Covriidalk Lam. iii. 47 Ft-are and xnare is come vpon 
v#, yee despite and destruccion. 1831 Wkkvrr A tie. pun. 
Mon. 24 Loath he was that hi# dead bodte should either 
suffer despight, or receive fauour from his enemies. 287* 
Marvkll Reh. Transf. I 325 There is not one Person of 
the Trinity that he hath not done despight to. 1803 Words* . 
Sonn. Liberty 1. xviit, To work against themselves such fell 
despite. s88o Frekman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xiti. 319 
The despite done by hint to the holy relics. 
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b. Disregard of opposition, defiance. Obs. 

13801601 t^cc st]. 1638 Siu T. Herbert Tta v. 03 
Chardges so furiously and *0 close, that in despight he 
mounts the wall. 1706 F Wakd Hud. Rediv. 1 1 vn, 1 hat 
all who sec.. may triumph, in Despite to Rome 1719 
Young Revenge i\ i. Wk% 1757 II. 170 What think you 
'twas, , Hut doing right m stern despite to nature? 

8. (with//) An act that shows contempt, hatred, 
malice, or spite; an outrage, a shameful injury. 

1107 K. Glut c (1734) 547 1 'hc Londreis ther hiuore a arct 
dcnpit wri>}l«* To the tjucne. 138s Wyclii Rom. 1 34 Inal 
t tic t iMinysJiu with wrongis or (lispitts IVulg. contmneliis ] 
her hodifs 1450-1530 Myn our Ladye 330 Herynge hys 
frciid** grew-d wyth repiciies and dyspitc*. 1480 Caxion 
('ton. bug. uuv. 2 jo Many harmes shames and despytes 
they dyden vnto the Queue. 15*3 Lo. Blrni ks trout. I. 
cxlvi 174 They of Calays hat he done hyin xut he controrycs 
and dispyghtes. 1654 Wiiiilock Zoo tom nt, 336, I think 
I could not do hun a greater Despite, than to bestow a 
woman on him. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xii. 

76 My declared aversion, and the unfeigned despights I took 
all oppoi (unities to do him 1890 Words w. .S hecP-washmg, 
The turmoil that unites Clamour of boys wiin innocent 
desnires Of barking dogs. 1870 Longi . tr Dante's Inf xiv. 

71 ills own despites Arc for his breast the fittest ornaments. 
4 . Indignation, anger, evil feeling, especially such 
ab arises from offended pride, vexation, or annoy- 
ance. In later use, esp . The entertaining of a grudge, 
evil feeling with a desire to harm or vex ; ill-will, 
aversion ; settled malice or hatred ; Spite. 

l 1315 R L . A llit. P. C. 30 What dowex me ]>c deda>n, 
o]>cr dispit make? 1375 Barbour Btme w.^s, And fordbpyte 
bad draw and hing All ihcpiisoiicns. r 1386 Chaw pr b rank l 
T. 667 Sith that .i.aydens Iinddu such despit To hen defouled 
with mannes foul delit. <1400 De\tr. I' toy 10O84 l He) put 
hym of horse, With a spar of a spot re in dispit felle 1^83 
Lath Angl 98 A Despite, otutsio, 15931.0 IUhxi hs/oivu. 

I. vxv. jo The k>iig had grtat dispyte, that the duke shuld 
so dete with hym. 1548 Hail Lhron. 90 j h, After many 

S reate woordes and crakes the I orde Stafford in gre ite 
ispite departed with his whole (.ompaignic. 1579 I’omson 
( alvins S ertn. Tim 53/2 For they are at despite & fret, 1 
bii.au sc they see God so against them 1590 Splnskr F (f. 

1. i. 50 He thought have slamc her in his fierce despight 
.598 H \kluvi Toy. I. 6| A man full of all malice and j 
despight? 2603-91 Knoli ks / list . Turks T2-}i Two Monkcs, 
whom the souldiors in despight cut into many nie«e>. 1697 
( 'ten D' Annoy' s i'tiiv <17 06) 27 Don Lewis liad a secret 
Despight, in comprehending the Marquess so well satisfied. 
1759 Hume Ess. .y Ft eat, (1777) II. 418 Formed by the 
gods merely from despight to Prometheus. 1816 Scott 
Anti q. xxiv, He died soon after ..of pure despite and 
vexation. 1846 Tren< ri Mime. xix. (1862) 326 Wounded 
pride, disappointed malice, rancorous despite, 

5 . Phrase. In despite of. + a. In contempt or 
scorn of ; in contemptuous defiance of. Obs. De- 
parture in despite of the Court : see Depakture 6. 

[1999 Bum on 1. v. 4 1 En despit et damage de nous ct de 
nostcr poeplc.J C1990 Beket 1903 in A. ring. Leg, I. 161 
pcos )»reo bisthopus . to |>e kinge hco come . . And tolden 
. . hov in drspit of him, he dude switch lu|>cr dedc. c 1280 
Sir b crumb. 5807-9 He . . haj> now in dispyt of me My 
bysshop y-bete sore: And afterward, in |?e dyspjt of 
crysst, Spet on )>e fant, 1494 Faiaan Chtott. cxcvm. 20 5 
In dyrixioti and despyte of the Danys. 1548 Mai t. Lhron. 
183b, And sent all their heddes..tol»c set upon poles, over 
the gate of the cine of Vorkc in despite of them, and their 
lignage. < 15^9 Mari owe Afasstur. Paris 1. vii, In despite of 
thy religion, The Duke of Guise stamps on thy lifeless bulk ! 
1698-1641 (see Dppaktpr*; Departure 5 bj. a 1735 Ar- 
butiinot yohn Butt Swift’s Wks. 1751 VI. 140 Let it never 
be said, that the famous John Hull has departed in despite 
of court. 

t b. In anger or indignation at ; in punishment 
of. Obs. 1 are. 

(1999 Bun ton 11. xv. 4 2 F.n despit dc lour defaute. transf. 

By way of punishment for the default of the parties.] 1598 
Lynuksay Dratne 1100 In dispyit of his Lycherous lcuyug, 
The Romanis wald he subiect to no kyng. 

t o. In open defiance of, in overt oppobition to. 

Cf. 2 b. Obs. 

c.380 Sir Fern nit, 3192 Now haj> he my dore y-broke ; 
ous allc in dispyte. t 14x5 Wynioun Cron. mu. xii. 67 
A gret ost . . in be north of Ingland past In dyspyt of {nit 
Tyrand. 1602 Bp. W. Barlow Serin. Panics Crosse 40 To 
see Gods word allcadged in despight of Gods ordinance. 

d. Notwithstanding the opposition or adverse 
efforts of (a person). Now rare except with reflexive 
pronouns (in despite of himself , etc.). 

1570-6 Lamharde Peratnh. Kent (1826) 131 They (the 
Danes) landed in despight of the people. 1603 Knoiips 
Itist, Turks Q6.ii) 1159 Collonitz in despight of the 
enemle, in safctie brought backe his souldiors. 1630 h ui.ltii 
Holv War\. xii. (1647) 250 At last this warre ended it self 
til despite of the Pope. x8ao Sihclley 7 V» Mar, Gisborne 
318 We . . in despite of God and of the devil Wilj make our 
friendly philosophic revel Outlast the leafless time. 1876 
Ouida Winter City vii 198 The lottery tries to allure w 
very despite of themselves the much wider multitude. 

e. Notwithstanding, in spite of (opposition, some 
opposing force). 

a 153J Ld. Berners Hnon Hi. 175 In dyspyte of his teth 
I wytT se my ncce. . Shak*. Aterry IV. v. v. 1 32 

A rcceiu’d beleefe, in despight of the teeth of all rime and 
reason, that they were Fairies. 1600 R Blount tr. Cones- 
t aggif 132 To assailc the entrie of the mouth of Lisbone, in 
despite of all the fortresses that were there a 163s Donnf 
Poems ( 1650) 17 I^jve which in dispight of darkness brought 
us hither, Should in dispight of light keep us together. 1064 
Butler Hud, 11. i. 23 Some force whole Regions in despight 
O' Geography to change their site. *747 Carte Hist. Eng, 

I. Pref. 0 Learning . cultivated by private persons in despight 
of all difficulties. <804 W. Irving T. Trav, I. 2x6 Seized 
my hand in despite of my efforts to the contrary. 1868 Miss 


j Braddon Pccui Sea Fr. I. i. 2 In despite of its solemn trnn- 
1 quility, this Villebrumeuse is not a dreary dwelling-place. 

f archaic const, Jn his> her , their, others', one's 
1 own despite : in the various preceding senses 
j ij88 Siiaks. Fit, A, 1 361 What would you bury lnm in 
; my despight. 1591 Sri vsi'K Dajthn, 442 Why doo I longet 
live in lifes despight. ? a 1600 Beggars />. of Bcduall 
Gteeu xxxtii, ihus was fatre Hcssey matched to the knight 
And then made a lady in others despite. x68t Drvui-n 
Abs ff Airhit. 519 Born to be sav’d, 'even in thcii own 
1 despight. 1795 Foi*e Odyss. ix 250 Some rustic wretch, 
who lived in heaven’s despight, Contemning laws, and 
trampling on the right. X791 Cowmt Odyss. 111. 272 Much 
evil perpetrate in thy despight 1794 Blakf Songs £.r/er, t 
Clod <y Pi bble % Love seeketh only self to please. And builds 
a bell in heaven’s despite. 1849 Sir J Stephen bai. Btog 
Pref (1850) 5, I am thus an author in my own despite. 1871 
Blackie bonr Phases i 127 Bearding two of the thirty 
tyrants, and pursuing quietly his labours of love in their 
despite. 

j 0 . In later use often despite of (senses 5 d, e) ; 
whence by fmther shortening Despite prep., rately 
in despite (without of \ 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust Wks. (Rtldg ) 123/^ If this Bruno 
, sit in Peters chair, despite of chance. 1655 7 hco/hanta 
181 Having, despight of all opposition .foiced their way 
through i8ao Kfais Hypenon 1. 226 His Voice leapt out, 
despite of godlike curb. 1847 Mrs. A. Klrr Hist. .Set via 
420 Despite of her favouring his opponents, the guard of 
honour had been taken from her also. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par . II 92 Flushed and joyful in despite her fear. 

1 Despite (dA»pai t), v. Obs. or arch . fa. OF. 
despite- r ^t^thc. ), mod F. dtfpifer , app. f despit, 
deptt Despite sb. CL Cat. despitar , Fr. despeytar , 

| - pechar , $p. despechar, It. dispel late, which may 
directly represent L. despa tare, ftetj. of defUPe to 
look down on, Despise. J 
1 . trans, 'l'o express or show eonL*mpt for, treat 
with contempt, set at nought ; to du despite to. 

*375 Bariiour Bruce iv. 596 Vnghs men, r lhat dyspitit, 
atour all thing, Rul>ert the himc. 1482 C \ \ 1 on Goa ft ey 
i Ini. 227 'I hey blamed and Imuird our Imrons, And de- 
spxtrd them and allethoost, 2594 Drayton Idea 527 Reason 
Ilespiteth love, and Inughctn at her Folly 16x4 T Adams 
Peril's Batu/uel 181 And drspiteth, which is moir than 
dispiseth the spirit of grate. <1x6x9 Foiheriw Alhcom. 

1. tv. § 1 (1622) 20 Who .. both despise the Temples, and 
despite the gods 1659 Corn ri i l C assandra vi (1676) 555 
Have >ou let ’scape an enemy who despite* you? 2898 
Landor ICks (1868) I 35 pa The gicat founder of Rome .. 
slew his brother for despiting the weakness of his walls. 
1869 SeuPGEON / reax. Par. Ps iv. 4 One reason why men 
me so inad as to despite Christ. 

t b. with tuf. Obs. 

1506 1 )alrn mim f tr. Lrslie's Hist. Scott, ill. xxvii, A ccrtane 
1 noble man dispytes to hear that cdicte. 
j t 2 . To vex or prosoke to anger ; to spitt*. Obs. 

j 1530 Paiac.r I dispyte a person, 1 set hym at naught, 

or provoke hym to anger, Je despite. .It dispytelh me to »e 
his facyons, 1586 T B. I. a Prvnaud. br Acad 670 
Whose sonne he had murdered, and abused his wife to 
despite him therewith. 2586 A. Day Etu>. Secretary 11. 
(1635)49 It i* n °t the shew you beare, but the pride wherc- 
w'lth you arc carried that despiteth me. 1599 Smaks. Much 
Ado 11. ii. 31 Onely to despight them, I will endeauour any 
, thing. 2655 Fui uu Ch. Hist. ill. vi 4 4^ A vexatious deed, 
mecrly to despight them 1658 Whole Puty Afan W. § 

We bring, a train of his enemies to provoke and despite him. 

+ 3 . intr. To show despite, contempt, or ill- 
, will. Obs. 

X530 Falsgr. 520/3 You neucr sawe man dispyte agaynst 
1 an other on that facyon. 2697 Ltsander \ Cal ix. 185 
1 I.isandcr despiting at Indian's long resistance, gave him 
so violent a thrust. 1726 Fkankiin Poor Ri< hard's Atm 
| WU 11887) I. 461 note, Inese ilbwillers of mine, despited at 
| the great reputation 1 gained. 

Despite (d/spai-tj, prep. [Shortened from 
despite of, orig. in despite of \ see Despite sb. 6.] 
In spite of. 

X593 ^haks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 179 Or thou, or I Somerset 
will be Protectors, Despite Duke Humfrey, or the Cardinal!. 
x6oj Marston Antonio's Riro. iv. v. Wks. 28*56 I. 130 Man 
will brenke out, despight philosophic. 1613 Heywood Silv. 
Age 111 Wks. 1874 111 . 25a Il’e. Ransaokc the pallace 
where grim Pluto rcignes. .Despight his blackc guaicl. x8io 
Scott Lady of E. ir. xxxit, 1 love him still, despite my 
wrongs. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard's Pan. II. 25 | 
The attraction that draws me to her despite myself, 1 

Despiteful (d/spai tful), a . ll. DK$riTE sb. 4- ’ 

-FUL,] Kull of or abounding in despite. 

+ 1 . Contemptuous; insulting, opprobrious, Obs. 
c 1450 Lonflich GV<xi 7 xxxvii. 185 Ha, di.spitful Creature 
..Vnnappy axens al gocnl aventure. 1533 Morb Attsiv. 
Poysoned Bk. Wks 1038/2 Whoso dishonor god in one place 
with occasion of a false fayth . , nil honoure that hedooeth hym 
nnye where beside, is odious and dispightefull, and reiected ' 
of god. Covkrdaie Frastu. Par. 1 Pet. iv. 14 Jn the 

nwddeji of your dispightfull handlinge, the glorious spirite 
of god is kyndled againe in you. 1622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, 

\i. xxix. (16^) 125 They slew them, and left their bodies to 
despightfull ignominy. 2676 Bp Guthrir in Burton's Diary 
(2828) III. 90 note , Having prefaced awhile with despightful 
exclamations, ' a pape ! a pape ! Antichrist 1 pull hid down 1 ' 
threw the stools they sat on at the preachers. 

2 . Cruel, fierce ; cherishing ill-will ; malignant, 
malicious; spiteful. 

<■1470 Henry Wallace 1. 207 The constable a felloun man 
of wer . , Selbye he hecht, dispitfull and owtrage. *500-00 
Dunbar Poems xx. 45 And be no wayis dispytfull to the 1 
peure 1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 9, I snalbc called 
fooltshe, curious, dcspitefull, and a sower of sedition. *570 
Levins Manip. 187 Dispiteful, tnuidiotus. 1600 Shako. 

A. V. L. v. ii. 86 It is my studio To sceme despightfull and 


I vngentlc to you. *663 Bu tler Hud. I. iti. 662 This . . 
Innamed him with despightful Ire. 1667 Milton P.L.-k. x 
'J’he hainous and despightfull act Of Satan done in Paradise. 
I «748 < Thomson Cast. Ituiol. it. Ixxviii, The other was a fell 
j despightful fiend. 18*9 Kingsley Poems, Andromeda 135 
False and devouring thou art, and the great world dark and 
despiteful. 

I Sespi"tefaily, adv. [f. prec. + -ly *.] In a 
j despiteful mannci. 

j 1 . Contemptuously, opprobriously, insolently, 

I shamefully, arch. 

I *535 Cow HDAt f 7 ob xvi. 10 They haue. smytten me vpon 
the ebeke despitefully. 1559 Huloei\ Despitefully, con- 
j tempt tm, opptobriose. x6z* Bible Matt. v. 44 Pray for 
j them which despitefully vse jou, and pcisecute you. 1614 
Ralhgm Hist. Hot id 11. 335 The bodies of Saul and hi* 
I <onnes: which hung despightlully over the Walls of Beth- 
j san. 1694 F. Bkai.gl Disc Parables v. 197 Using those 
‘ spiritual personx contumeliously and despitefully. *8 n 
\ eats Growth. Comm. 360 Member of the reformed faitn. 
to use whom despitefully was thought to be doing Goa 
a service. 

2 . Angrily, maliciously, cruelly ; with malicious 
cruelty or ill-will ; spitefully. 
c 1470 Henry WallaiSix. 293 My faithful! fadyr dispitfully 
thni slew. 1487 Barbour's Bttue xi. 608 tCamb. Ms.) Full 
djspitfully [Lainb M.S. dispitouslyj Thair fais demanit 
tbaun ryebt stiutlv. 1678 Wanls\ IVond. Lit. World v. 
it. §68. 471 2 His beautiful Empress, whom a young Bur- 
gundian had most despitefully mangled, cutting off both 
her Nose and Ears 

Despitefulness, [f.asprcc +-nksb] The 
quality of being despiteful ; contemptuousness, 
malicious feeling or action, cruelty. 

*535 Covkrdai ii Ps. cxxitp] 4 Oure Boule is fyllrd . . with 
the dvspitctulnesse of the ptoud — b.stlur 'x . 18 Thus shall 
there aryse clespytefulnes and wrath ynough i6xx Bible 
ll tsd. ii. 19 let vs examine him with despitcfulnesse and 
lonture 1633 G. lit rmert temple, Sacrifice xxii/ihc Jews 
act use in«* with despitcfulnesse. 

Despi tely, adv. In 7 despightly. [f. ♦ despite 
mlj. (-OF, despit angry, despiteful) + -ly A] 
Despitefully. 

16x9 Denison Heavenly Bam/, i. 6 When the Lord of 
glory, was despightly apprehended. 

Despiteous (de^prtzas), a. Forms : 5 diapi- 
tious, -pyteoua, 5-6 despituoua, 5-7 dispiteous, 
6 diapifc-, -pytuou8, -pightoous, despyteous, 
6- despiteoua. [Late ME. variant of Denpitous, 
from its spelling specially associated with piteous 
( \pituous), and so giving rise to a differentiated 
form, Dispiteous.] 

1 . orig. ^ Dkspitous : full of despite, contempt, 
or ill-will; contemptuous, opprobrious, arch. 

*4. . Chaucer's Knt.'s T, 919 [Hart, MS. a 1425) A proud 
dispuious man [6 texts dcs-, dispitou*.] 1485 Gaxton Gold. 
Leg. 1 4/1 Dcrydons despituou.s. 1495 Treviso,' s Barth. De 
P, R. vi. xi.(W. dc W.) 196 Prowde ana stout e and dy«pitcous. 
2599 Monk Snppltc. Sonlys Wks. 289A Despyteous and de- 
spiteful pcisone. 1599 — Dy aloes iv. ibid. 358/1 Now is it 
to pyghteouhe a sight to se the dispytuous dispyghtes done 
) thcie. . to god and al good men. 15*9 — Lottfut. TindaU 
ibid 354/2 Tindalles dcvclidie prowde dispituouse heartc. 
2548 Udall etc E rosin. Par. Luke xx. 11 With much 
dcspitcoub language. 163* Bp. Movntagu Diatribes 412 
A rayling and dcspightcous speech of Scaliger. x888 Morris 
Dream 0/ John BaU'w, 30 'lhe proud, despiteous rich man. 
b. ( cironcou r.) 

2693 Cot keram, Despituous, contemptible, vile, 

2 . Spiteful, malevolent, cruel ; passing gradually 
into the sense : Pitiless, merciless, Dispiteous. 

r 1510 More Ficus Wks. 35 To thy moste vtter dispiteous 
enemies, 1313 — in Grafton Chron. II. 758 He was close 
and secret . . despiteous & cruell. 1590 Caxton's Chron. 
Eng. v. 47 b/3 Tncy shall . . put them to dyspyteous dethe 
[1480 dyspitous detnj. 1549 Chaloner it. Erasm. Movies 
Etu. Pijn, Warre is so cruell and despiteous a thyng. 
a 1557 Mrs. M. Bassf.t Afore' s Treat. Passion Wks. 
1373/3 The dyspighteous and horrible ende of Judas. 
1568 C. Watson Polyb. 92 b, The Carthajpncnses haying 
knowledge of the Crucltie shewed to their citizens . .bewailed 
the despituotift death and cruel torments they susteined. 
X595 Shaks. John iv i. 34 Turning dispitious torture out of 
doorc? 2596 Spenser F. Q . 1. ii 15 Spurring so hole with 
rage dispiteous. 1600 Holland Livyxxx in. xx 683 b, For 
very despiteous anger and deepe hatred. [19th c. see 
Dispiteous.] 

Despi’teonsly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY*.] In a 
despiteous manner, with despite : a. Contemptu- 
ously; insultingly, b. With bitter ill-will or enmity; 
spitefully, cruelly, pitilessly, mercilessly. 

fc 1400 (MS. p. 1450) Destr. Troy 4744 The grekes. .With 
speris full dinpitiously spumit at the yaten.] c 1450 Merlin 
257 Eche of ncm hurte and wounded other dixplteously. 
1500-90 Dunbar 'Among ther fre iris' 29 Thai «. Dispitu- 
ouslie sync did him smyt. 15*9 More Cottf. agst. Trib. 1. 
Wk5. 1164/2 l*hat »o dispiteously put hym Jo hyi payne. 
1563 SArKviiLE Cotnpl. Dh. Bnckhm. xxvi, Howe Lord 
Hastings . . Dispiteously was murdered and opprest. *61* 
Speed Hist . Gt, Brit . ix. viii. (163a' 562 Whom , . he had 
caused to bee dispiteously dragged at norse-hceles. a 1641 
Bp, Mountagu Acts 6* Mon. (164a) a6 The Devil!, out of 
malice and en vie, had desoitcouKlyempoyooned all mankind. 
*808 Scott Marm. v. xxi, Lord Marmion said despiteously. 
1885 Sat. Rev. 18 July 87 W# should be sorry to be thought 
to write despiteously of Sir Philip Perrlng. 

t Despi’ter. Obs. [(. Despite ». + - wt 1 : cf. 
OF. despiteur .] One wno treats with contempt or 
contemptuously defies. 

*6ot Deacon & Walker Spirits ♦ Divtlt 8 Pneumato- 
machus is as much to say, as a despite* of spirits. 184a 



DESPITING. 


255 


DESPONDENCY. 


A. H ausn RT Gods Suinnt. 198 Despiserg and Despightcrs of 
the Spirit of Grace. 

Despitesoun, -uaioun, var. of Di&pbtinoun, 
Obs., disputation. 

Despitienoy, var. of Deficiency. 
DespHing, vbl, sb. [f. Diwipite v. + -ino*.] 
The action oT the vb. Despite ; a doing despite 
to ; entertaining a grudge. 

a 15*9 Skelton Poems agst. Gameschc in. 1x4 Your dvrty 
endytyng, And your spyghtfull despyghtyng. i$ap Mori. 
Dyaloge 11. Wk*. 198/1 It is not of woi shipping, but dispityng 
and dt&worshipping of aaintes. *677 G11 pin Demonal. (18671 
199 The despiitng and discrediting of truth. 

t Despitous, a- Obs. Forms : 4-7 despitous ; 
4-5 des-, dis«, dya*pitous, -pytous, -pitus, 
-petous, -pytwa, -pytuwa. [ME. a. AK. despi- 
tous = OF. de spit os , def ileus (mod F. dJpiteux . ) , f. 
despit Despite sb. : see -ous. After 1 400 asso- 
ciated with piteous , + pituous, and snclt -nous, 

- ions , -cous\ sec Dkspiteoijh. Originally stressed 
on last or first syllable ; subsequently on second.] 

1 . orig. Full of despite ; exhibiting contempt or 
haughtiness ; hence, insulting, vexing. 

a 1340 Hampoif Psalter Comm. Cant. 517 J)ai \>M nc 
proud e and desphus, 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 196 Sa hawtunr 
and dispitous. c 1386 Ciiauckr Prol. 516 (Harl » He was to 
senful ffian nought dispitous [6 texts He was nat to synful 
men despitous} Ne of his spcchc daungernus ne thgnr, 
— Pars . T . P321 Despitous is he hat hah desdayn of his 
neighebour. 1387 Trrvisa Iligdcn (Rolls* 1. 241 Mcny 
dispitous worde [mult re conttin/cli.v]. 1494 Fabyan C/non, 
vii.4toTheprouocacyon&dispytouswordesofy“ Freiishmctt. 

2 . Cruel ; exhibiting ill-will, or bitter enmity, 
malevolent. 

11340 Cursor M. 23235 Mony hardc & dispitous dynt shul 
be wrecches J>ere hynt. <*1374 Chaucer f roylus in. 1409 
(1458) Dispitous day hyn be pe pyne of hellc ! c 1400 Korn, 
Awaata Keyewiu Of word dispitous and cruelle. 1:1400 
Destr. Troy 6494 Two speirus full dtspitus he sparct to cast 
14. . Hocclkvr Compl. Virgin 131 Hts despitous deeth with 
me compleyne. 1567 Turuerv, Ovid's Fp 68 Then with 
dispitous naylcs I tent my face. 1571 Campion Hist. Ini. 
ll. tx. (1633) 120 Except that one despitous murther at Tar- 
taine, *$7* T. Proctor in Hclicoma 1. 99, I sterve through 
thy dispitous fault, 
b. traits f Violent. 

cs 450 LoNFI.ich Grail xii. 356 Vndii whcchc 3ate ran 
there Ryht a wondir dyspetous 1 yvere. 

t Daspitously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 
In a ' despitous ’ manner, with despite. 

1 . Contemptuously, scornfully, despitefully; hence, 
shamefully, ignominiously. 

ci 3*0 R. Brunnr Medit. 615 Some dispnyle hym oute 
dyspetusly. c 1340 Cursor M. 16951 (Trin ) He. Dispitusly 
[earlier texts vih, vilehkj for vs was lad buffeted & bctni 
sare. cx 380 Sir Ferumb. 173 Myn enymy* De*pyse)> me 
her dispytously. < 1400 Destr. Troy 3889 Ector, spake 
neuer chspituoxly, ne spiset no man. 13*3 Q. Maw., ui 
M. A. E Wood Lett . R. 4 //lust. Ladies I. 285 They 
speak right plainly & dyxpytwsly. 

2 . Angrily, sharply; cruelly, maliciously; vio- 
lently. 

csmo Cursor M . 5082 (Trin.) J>e coupe in to 3ourc serke 
I And pursewed 30U dispitously [Gtltt. And nvesuned 
ful spitusly], c 1330 Will. Paleme xi 37 [Hcl nun told 


t 


pueTC 

|ou ful spitusly]. c 13*0 
flow despitously \>t uuk of |>at dede him warned. 1375 
Barbour Bruce tr. 137 He that him in ^hcmsell had, Than 
warnyt hym dispitously. <-*374 Chaucer Troylns v. 1806 
(t8i 8) Dispitously hym slough the fiers Achille. <-1386 — 
Reeve's T \ 354 By the throtc-bolle he caught Aleyn, And he 
hent him dispitously ageyu, X398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. 
xiil. viii.iTollem. MS i, pe ryucr aros with so gtet strengbe 
and violence, bat he all to-brake dispitously be brigge. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. 2 He spak unto hem of theyr wyk- 
kednesse and despitously hem reproued. a 1300 Oral. Sap. 
in Anglia X. 338 Takyngc me dexpiteslye & byndynge 
cruelye. 

Despituous, obs. form of Despiteous. 

Deeplay, obs. form of Display. 

Despleeance, var. of Displrasanck, Obs. 

Despoil (d/sporl), sb . [ME. a. OF. despoil le, 
-pueilfe ( ■ Pr. despuelha), verbal sb. from despot /Her: 
see next.] 

1. The action of despoiling ; plundering, robbery. 
arch. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg 24V2 Stronge in his dexpoylle . 
wel armed in the batayll. <1x530 Wolsey to Hen. VIII 
(in Atheneeum 12 Sept. 1840', My houses be, — by the over- 
sight, dispoil, and cuill behaviour of such as I did trust,— 
in ruyn and aecaye. 1590 Greene Neuer too late fi6oo* 57 
Thou hast had my despoyle. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe 
vil. 18 ’Tis done despoil and desolation O’er Rylstone’s 
fair domain have blown. 

+ 2 . cotter. Plunder, booty, Spoil. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Cheese n. iv. Cvij, So shold the dispoyle and 
botye be comune vnto them. 1481 — Godfrey 296 Euery 
man laden and charged with despoylles. 135a Hulokt, 
Despoyle, tpolium , tropheum. 1619 Time's Storehouse 55 
(L.) Hercules, .covered with the despoyle of a lyon. 

8. (See quot.) 

ijas Hulokt, Despoyle, or place where mischiefe or 
robberye is done, dispotiabulum. 

Despoil (dfspoi’l), v. Forms: 3-4 despuile(n, 
3-7 deapoUe, -oyle, 6-7 deupoyl, 6- despoil ; 
alto 4 dM*, dispoyly, dispuile, -uyle, 4-5 dys- 
poyle, 4-7 dispoile, -oyle, 5 des-, dis-, dys- 
poille, -oylle, dispole, disspoylle, 6-7 dispoil ; 
Sc. 4-5 dispute, -puilje. [ME. despuilen-, 


-spoils- it. n. OF. despuillier , -oillier } -oilier (mod. 
F. ddpoutller) * l*r. despot bar. Cat. dcsptt/lar, Sp. 
despojar , It. dispoghai e:—L. despot id is to plunder, 
rob, despoil, f. Dk- 1. 3 -f spoliare to strip <>! 
clotliing, rob, spoil. Formerly sj>elt dis - by con- 
fusion with words in des- from Din- prefix.] 

1 . trans. To strip of possessions by violence; to 
plunder, rob, Spoil: a. a person. 

x*97 R. Gloi-i (1734) aia <>b«*^ after vastc, And dcvse 
& despoyledtj, and to grnunde hem caste. X340 Avenh. 4 s 
|?c uerste [zenne) is couaytisc uot to wynne and uor to 
dispoyly his uc!a3c. 1393 1 an<;i . P, PI. C. xiv. 58 Robbours 
ana reuerx b»l rube men dts|»oilcn X484 Caxton Babies of 
sEsop 1. iv, The euyllc hongry pcnlc which, robl>en and 
drspoillcn th«* poun* f< »lkt* 15*0 More Dyaloge 1 Wkx. 
153/a The Ebruex well dispoile llieEgypcyenx. X795S0UTHI y 
Joan of Arc 111. 176 We ate not yet So lit telly despoilM hut 
we can spicnd Ihe friendly hoanl. X871 Fufi-man Bonn. 
( oiuj. (187b) IV xvii. 36 To despoil those w horn the Coinjuci m 
himself had spared. 

b. a place; also trans/. and fig. 

1375 Barroir Brine xm. 502 Qwhen the fcld Wes dis- 
pul^cit, and left all hair. 1393 Gower Lonf III 371 Des- 
puilcd is the sorner fare. 6140© Maundev. (1839] x. 114 
Oure Lord descended to Hclle ^ dcspoylcd it. 1601 W miK 
Mirr. Mart. F ij, Enuic Dcspoil's his name ami robs him 
of his merits. 1040 Dickfns Barn. Rudge xvi, 'J’he coach 
..despoiled by high way-men. 1845 Stepiitn Laws Ene. 
(1874111. 210 Though guilty in general of waste, if he despoils 
the ficchold. 1873 Dixon Two (Queens IV xxn vm. 215 
Wolsey had set tne fashion of despoiling and suppicssing 
convents. 

2 . To strip or deprive (a person, ctc.^i \iolently of 
(some possession) ; to rob : a of arms, clothes, or 
something material ; also traits/. 

c 1300 K Alt’s. 4028 That he a kn>ght of Greie dowgh, 
And dispoylcd him of his armes. 1 1386 Ciiaiu f k Pan. T. 
F 591 He was despoyled of al that he hadde in this lyf, and 
that nas but lux chains, c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1 <96 
Hot than he was dispuil3eit off his ucid. 1600 Fairiax 
7 axso xm. 1 . 244 An others hands Of these her plants the 
wood dispoilen shall. 1603 Knollfs Hist. Tut At H638) 
3 f> Q I'heeues. .dispoiling him of his nppatell x6<4 Rai i u.ii 
tint. II oild II 450 Athalia being thus dispoylcd of 
her Son. 1659 lb Harris ParivaCs It on Age 172 The 
Swedes, being despoiled of the Isle of Usedon. >695 Wool)- 
v\ aki> Nat, Hist. Faith v, <1723) 257 These foimcd Slones 
being by this Means despoil’d of their Shells 1775 John- 
son Lett, to Mrs. I In ale 12 May, You talked of dt?spoi!ni£ 
his book of the fine print. 1776 Gibbon Dccl. \ I. 1. xvn 
440 The cities of Greece ana Asia weie despoiled of their 
most valuable ornaments. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . iv. 1 32 He 
could not despoil The xlain man of his aimor. 
b. of thing* immaterial *, also fig. 
rxaoo Maundi v. (Roxb )xxxii. 145 Wo bene inpccss, of bo 
whilk |>ou will now dispoile vs. 1381 J. Bell Hadden's 
Anxiu. Osor. 21a b, Wc do not despoyle will of her hl>erty»\ 
XS 93 Shaks. 2 lien. VI. II. ill. 10 Dcspoylcd of your 
Honor 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 411 Dcspoild of Innoroncc, 
of Faith, of I’ll s. 1878 B. Tavlor Dcukalton 1. ui. 30 
They, .despoil* cl thy head Of separate honor, 

*t* 3 . spec. To strip of clothes, to disrobe: a. orig. 
ns an act of violence, spoliation, or robbery. Obs . 

am* After. R. q6o Vor steorc naked he was dexpuiled 
08c rode, c 1380 Sir Ferumb 3031 To Gy tok he b»t cors * 
1 Disjxjille bi* body’, ban gan he save*, iirme be on ys 
wede ’. 1485 Caxton C has. Gt . 88 Taxe these frensshe men 
nnd despoyfe them. 

t b. without the notion of spoliation : To un- 
dress ; to strip of armour, vestments, etc. Obs. 

r 1040 Gaw, 4 Or. Knt. 860 per he watz dispoylcd, wyth 
specnez of myerbe, pc burn of bis brunv, & of his bryrp 
wedez. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 318 Ho bad That 
wommen scnuld dcsjxnlen hir right there, c 1430 Merlin 

1 63 Thei made dispoile the qucnc to go to hir liejde. x*m$ 
jO. Bf.kners Froiss. II. t.cxlv. Itc xli J 753 Before the aufier 
thcr he was dispoyled out of all his vcstuics of estate. 1340 
Surrpy Poemt. Prisoner in ll'indsor 11 Despoiled for the 
game. 1561 Norton & Sa< kv, Gorboduc iv. ji. 11847) M 2 
\Ve . . Dispoylcd streight his brest, and all wc might, Wypcd 
in vaine, with napkyns next at hande. 1700 Dryden 
Palamon 4 Arc. ill. 725 The surgeons soon despoiled them 
of their arms, And some with salves they cure, and some 
with charms. 

fc. rcjl. To disrobe or undress oneself \ put off 
one’s clothes. Obs. 

*388 Wyclif x Sam. xviii. 4 Jonathas dispuylide him xilf 
fro the coote. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vil. xii, Pryuely she 
dispoyllcd her « lcid her doune by hym. c 1477 Caxton 
Jason 106 Dispoylle you and entre in to this bathe. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 85 1 )/t He dyspoylled and unclad hym and gat 
hys clothys unto the bochycrs. 

f d. To take ^“(clothes). Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gobi. Leg, 62b/i Moyscs toke Avon upon 
the hylic & despoylled of his vesture, — Esope 2 b, The 
lord commaunded to despoylle and take of his clothes. 

t e. with double obj. : To strip (a person) of 
(clothes). Obr. 

163a Sir T. Hawkins tr, Mathieu's Vnhappy Prosp. t 
When the play is ended . . they are dispoylcd the gawdy 
garments ot the personage represented. 
f 4 . To strip of worth, value, or use; to render 
useless, mar, destroy ; to Spoil. Obs . 

T a 1400 Morte Art A. 4x27 Paynymes . . With R pc rex dixx- 
petouscly dUspoyllex our knyghttes. c 1339 Plumpton 
Corr. 235 A action of trespus against . . Robart Oliver for 
dispoyling my gras. 1683 fxeo Defoilrd]. 

f 6. To make a spoil of (goods, etc.) ; to carry 
off by violence, rob, plunder. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cato B iij, To dyspoyle and rauisshe hys 
neyghbourx goodex. 1604 R. Cawdrby Table Al/h., Dis • 
Poyle % take away by violence, 


fb. To remove forcibly, take away. Obt. 

a *333 I.n Bern err Gold. BA. M. Ant el. (1 546) K ij, It k 
necessary to dis|K>y)e tho opilneionx and Irntus ot the 
stomake. 

Hence DoapoHed, Despoi ling ///. adp. 

1370-8 I.ambarde Peramb. Kent (1820) 146 A pooir, 
private, and despoiled person. 1883 Tra\ estin : Siege A 
ht usd 4 ) The besieged, .again put in order the late tTispoilcd 
llaitery. 1849 Macau lay Hist. Eng. II 140 Despoiled 
proprietors. 1839 C. Barker Associative Ptinc. 1. 17 1 he 
despoiling hands of the first reformers. 

Despoiler (dfiporlw). ff. Despoil v. + -kkI. 
Cf. Ob. despoillew .] One woo despotlh ; a plun- 
derer, gpoilti. 

1462 h. h. Gilds 189 Pillours, Robbers, dispoylers. 
159a W\ ki iv A 1 mot it 151 Dispoiler of my worldly ulras- 
aunce. x6n Sieku Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ii. f 57, I forbid 
that the Body of my distiller, be covered in my Karth, 
181a B\ron l h. Hat. 11. Ixxvi, *1 hrv may lay your proud 
tlcspoiU-rs low t8^8 Mai ai i a\ Hist bng I. 186 1 'he 
dcspmlers and the despoiled had (01 the most part been 
rebels alike. 1833 Singi i ion I ngit II. 4(8 A less mctvifttl 
despoiler of floral beuulics. 

Despoiling (d/spoi-liij), vbl . sb. [f. as prec. + 

-I NO l.T 

1. The action of the verb Despoil ; robbing, 

135a Huloft, Dcspoylmge, despoliatio f spoliatio. 1793 
Burkf. Corr. (1844) IV. 143 The despoiling a ministci oT 
icligion. 

t 2 Spoil, plunder ; esp., the arms or clothes ol 
an enemy, the- skin of a beast. 

r 1274 Ciiauci r Borth. iv. met v»i, 147 He raftc \>c de 
spoybngc fro l»e ciucl lyoun, hat is to scync he slouj }>c 
lyoun and raftc hym hys skyn. 

Despoilment (dfspoi lmcnt). [f. Despoil v. 
+ -MF.NT. Cf. OK. despoil lent ent, mod. K. dfpouillc • 
men /.] The action of despoiling or fact of being 
despoiled ; spoliation. 

i8aa Moir Stanzas on Infant i, Ah yet by Eaith’s de- 
spoilment undcfaccd. 1839 Li>. Broughion Italy 11 xii. 4 
r | he first despoilment is to be attributed to the piety or 
rapacity of Stdicho. 1873 L Walialk Bair Cod vn. xiv. 
541 The city, l>eautiful in its despoilment 

t Despo liater (dis. [i ppl. stem of L. de- 
spoltitrt to Dknpoil.] «Dkni*oil v. 

i6ao Vbnner Via Recta ii. 40 It doth enfeeble and dis. 
iroliate (the 1*\ er J of it’s Hangmfying fucultie. 1638 Blount 
Glossogr , Despohate, to spoil, rob, or pit. 

Despoliation (d/sprD li^ijon ). [ad. L. d Is fo- 
lia tidn-e in t n. of action from despolidre to Despoil.] 
r Fhc action of despoiling ; despoilment. 

x6<7 Piih her. Despoliation , a robbing or spoiling. 1830 
G Strutt Sylva Brit. 136 The Wallace Onk 
i of de 


destined . . to sharo their fate of despoliation. 1894 J . Batt f n 
Hist. Coll. S. Somerset 1 10 The despoliation of alien prioi ics 
in the time of Henry V. 

Despond (d/sp^mT, v.l [ad. L. difondc-re 
to give up, yield, resign, dcspondcre ant mum , later 
simply dcspondcre to lose heart, despond ; f. De- 
I. 2 b a spondcre to promise. The form follows 
/ espond which came through French ] 

ittlr. To lose heart or resolution ; to become de- 
pressed or dejected in mind by loss of confidence 
or hojie. (Distinguished from despair as not ex- 
pressing entire hopelessness.) Sometimes with of 
(cf. to despair of). 

1633 CnoMwrt.1. Speech to Parlt 22 Jan , I did not at all 
despond but the stop put upon you . . would ha\e made 
way for a blcssinp from God. 1636 Bi ov ni Glossogr., />, s- 
pond . , also to fail in courage or despair Lord Protectors 
tspeech. 1896 Tate & Brauy Ps. exxvi. 6 Though be de. 
spond tharsows the gram. 1807 Drydfn Virg. Georg. 111 
819 The Learned Leaches, .shake their Heads, desponding 
of their Art. 1783 H. W a 1.1*01 v Otranto s A 1798)79.1 ihoug) t 
it right not to let my young lady despond. 1833 Macai i,a\ 
Hist. Eng. 111 . 686 '1 he friend* of the government de- 


sponded, and the chiefs of the opposition were nanguine. 
i860 Lit. Churchman VI. 222/1 Are wc, then, to despond 
of the victory? 


t De8po*nd, v~ Obs.- 0 [f. L dcspondcre (»ee 

prec.) in sense ‘to promise in marriage, betroth, 
engage *.] (See quot. Perh. never used in Eng.). 

1856 Blount Glossogr ., Despond, to betroth or promise in 
marriage. Ibid., Despondency , a promise in marriage. 

Despond (dfspp*nd), sb, arch . Also 7 dia-. [f. 
Despond v. The act of desponding ; despondency. 

1878 Bunvan Pilgr, 1. 12 This Miry xlotajh called the 
Slough of Dispond [called p 10 Slough of DispondencyJ. 
1684 Ibid. 11 21 But when Chrixtiana came up to the Sluw 
of Dexpond, she began to be at a stand. Ibid. ji. aoo Our 
Dispond*, and xlavixh Fear*. 

Despondence (dfspp-nd&is). [f. L despoil - 
dire, pr. pple. despendent-em : see -knc e.] The 
action of desponding; also (less correctly) « De- 
spondency. 

1878 Hale Contempt I. Of Afflictions (R.), Bear up 
thyself, .from fainting and despondence. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No. 76. t/i Affront him not . by a Despondence of his 
Mercy. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 269 My fits of 
despondence 183a Lytton Eugene A. 11. i, Feelings which 
forbid despondence. 1843 Lij. Campbell Chancellors (1B57) 
IV. Ixxvi. 34 Instead of indulging in despondence . . be em- 
ployed his time with well-directed industry. 

Despondency 1 (dftpp ndSnsi), Also 7 dis- 
ff. as prec. > •enoy.] The state or condition of 
being despondent ; depression or dejection of spirits 
through loss of resolution or hope. 

*833 H. More Conjeci. Cabbed. (1662) 161 Anger, Zeal, 
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Indignation .. Despondency. Triumph or Gloriation. 1656 
Arttf Handsom. (1662) 76 Religion is no friend.. to supine 
und sottish despondencies of mind f 1664 Bunyan Pilgr 11. 
161 They fell to demolishing Doubting Castle . . and in it . 
they found one Mr Dispotidenue. and one Much-afraid his 
Daughter. 1748 Anson* / 'ey 1. ii. 16 The peevishness ami 
despondency whuh contrary winds and a [muring voyage 
creute. 1838 Tihriwail Coreic IV xxxiv. 336 The de- 
spondency with which the Greeks viewed the situation. 
i 860 Gfo. hi 10 1 Holt 1 iv. 94 In a tone of despondency. 
Despondency a. Obs~ n See Dkmi*ond v. 1 
Despondent (d/spp*nd<?nO, a and sb. [ad. L. 
despoil dent-e w, pr. pplc. of depondere to Despond : 
see -ENT.] 

1 . Characterized by loss of heart or resolution ; 
labouring under mental depression ; desponding. 

n 1699 W Bates Fen r of God xv. (R.>, for a despondent 
sinner to think, .that God will triumph an the mere torments 
of his creatures . is a sm equal to atheism. 1730*46 
Thomson Autumn 080 Congregated thrushes now shiier- 
ing sit On the dead tree, a dull despondent Hock. 1800 
Mrs. Hi kvfy Mo nr tray Earn, I. 373 She sat despondent, 
lamenting her own extravagance. 1849 Gup? 11. 

xlii. V. 315 Many .chiefs were not merely apathetic but 
despondent in the cause. 

2. Of or belonging to despondency. 

1844 Dickens Chimes ii, He then made a despondent 
gesture with both hands. 1888 Miss Bkapdon Fatal Three 
1. v, He sat in a despondent attitude. 

B. sb. One who despond*. 

181a Souniky in Q. Fir. VIII 347 A war which, .the de- 
spondent* ha v<s pronounced hopclcsN. a 184S Bray 

Warleigh xxxi. (1883) 943, I am no despondent. 

Despondently, adv. [f. prec. + -ly A] Tn 
a despondent manner or state. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm 1 . ix. 113 (R. Supp.) St Chrysostom 
.. thus despondently concludes. 179a l.o. AiukiandI orr. 
III.381, I wax thought . to havo talked too dt spomh ntly. 
1881 Miss Bkaooon As/A. II. 117 Kdgar consented to be 
led despondently back to the house. 

Deaponder (d/spp’ndoj). itre. [f. Dehfosdv. 1 
♦ -EKf] One who despond*. 

1689 Evklsn Mem. (1857) II. 388 More could scarce be 
said to encourage desponders. 1737 Shift Prop. Fudges 
Begg. Wks. 1761 III. 342, 1 am a tfespondcr in my nature. 

DeSpO*HdiSlg v W//. sb. [f. as prec. + -lNd I .] 
The action of the verb Despond, o.v. 

x8i8 Blackw Mag. IV. 1 The gloomy despond ings, which 
deform and darken the n.ftive majesty of Byron. 

DeapO'llding, ppLa. [f.asprec. + -iNoH.1 That 
desponds; losing or having lost heart or resolution. 

1688 Dkydkn Unt. Fed iv 358 Desponding Peter sinking 
in the waves, a 1690 E. Hopkins Expos. Lord's Prayer 
< R.), With no tormenting, enrking, and desponding thoughts. 
1746-7 Hkkvky Medit. (181B) 195 Why should desponding 
fears oppress your souls t x8a8 Scott F, M Perth viu, The 
Glover seemed particularly desponding. 1843 J. Martini- aij 
Chr, Life (1867) 63 The desponding are generally the indo- 
lent and useless. 1868 Mu man St. Paul's 348 The weak 
and desponding defence of a lost cause. 

b. Causing despondency, dispiriting, rare. 

1800 Invisible Man 1 . 113 Accounts the more desponding 
to inc, as he informs me he shall be here to-morrow. 

Comb. 1803 Behoofs f/ygria \ 5 His despond mg-mad 
Ophelia, his raving-mad Lear, his jealous-inad Othello. 

Deapo-ndingly, adv. [f. prec. + -i.y -\J In 
a desponding manner ; with dejection of spirits. 

*656 Blount Gloxsogr . , P ^/ondingly, desperately, out of 
hope. 1706 Lend. Gas. No. 42x6/1 \Vc l>egm to talk very 
despondingly of its Success. 1840 Marrsatt Oita Podr , 
S'. IK and by IK i IK, ‘I sha’n’t get any’, replied .Jack, 
despoudingly. 1879 C a is ell’s Techn. Edtu. IV. 7/1 A friend, 
who despondingly expressed his fears that the huge ship 
would never reach the water. - 

[Des pone age, in recent Diets., error for de- 
sfousage : sec List of Spurious Words.] 

+ Denp0*nsate, a. Obs. Also dys-. [ad. 
dfspotisdl-us, pa. pple. of desponsdre to betroth, 
freq. of despondcre : see Despond vf] 

1. Contracted or given in marriage, betrothed, 
espoused. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 385 b/3 He shold be the man that 
sholdbe desponsate ana maryed to the Vyrgyne Mary. 

2. fig {Alch ) Chemically combined. 

*471 Ripley Comp. Alch. 1. in Ashm. (1653) 131 Yet mast 
theyr Elements . wyth Elements of perfyt Bodys be dyspon- 
sate. find. vi. 167 Make them then together to be Dysponsat. 

f Despo*nsated, ppl. a. - prec. 

Cockeram, Desponsated , betrothed. 

t Despon8a*tion. Obs. Also die-, dya-. 
[ad. L. dcsponsdtion-cm (also in OF. despon sa- 
/ton) betrothal, n. of action from desponsdre : see 
precj 

1. The action of contracting in marriage ; be- 
trothal, 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. be. (Shales. Soc.) 89 Now xal we proccdc 
to here dissponsacion. > 1849 J 8 -** Taylor Gt. Exenlp. i. | 5 
For all this despons&tion of her she had not set one step 
toward the consummation of her marriage. 1696 Blount 
Glossogr ., Desponsation, an affiance or betrothing. 

2. fig . ( Alch .) Chemical combination. 

1471 Kipiky Comp. Alch . in Ashm. (1653) 187 The lesse 
of the Spryts there be in thy* dysponsation The rather 
thy Calcyn&tyon shall thou make. 

t Degpo'nsion. Obs. rare . [ad. L. dispon- 
sidn-etn, n. of action from despondcre to Despond, 
despair.] Desponding, despondency. 

1640 Bl R(.es Serm, (1641) 2 To cure them, .of this desper- 
ate desponsion of mind. 


i +Dopo # n»oriM,^.//. Obs. Also jr despon- 
| aorioa, deapoeorie*. [ad. Sp. deposonos espous- 
al, betrothal, f. desposar to affiance:— L. desponsdre 
1 (after which the word is modified in l£nglish). 

, Chiefly used in relation to the proposed Spanish 
; marriage of Charles I.] 

1. Dctiothal, or a ceremony in celebration of it. 

c 1645 Hovw Lt Lett. 1 . 111. xxii, The eighth of Septem- 
ber in appointed to br the day of Desponsories, the day of 
affiance, or the betrothing day. 1659 Rvmmw Hist. Loll. 

I 105 '1'he delay of the DcspouNono’x will grieve the 
Princess. 

2 . A document formally declaring a betrothal. 
t6*6 in Rushw, Hist. Colt. (1659) I. 2 5 ? ^ rin f c • • 

left the jkiwcis of the Desponsories with tne Karl of Bristol, 

| to be delivered upon the return of the Dispensation from 
! Rome, which the King of Spain insisted upon. i647Clartn- 
lx)n Hist. Feb 1. (1702) I. 30 The Ptince having left the 
i >esponsorios in the hands of the Earl of Bristol, a 1670 
Hackkt A bp. li’tlitams 1.(1602) 155 Mr. Edward Clcike, 
j who was sent, .to the Earl of Bristol, to stop the powers he 
' had for the dispatch of the expected desposoiics. 

1 Desport, obs. fotm of Disport sb, and v. 

t Despo* 06 , v. Obs. rate. [a. OF. dtsfoser, 
occas. var. of diposer, from the F. confusion of 
des- t de- : see De- 6.] traits. To depose, put down, 
lay down. 

1587 Colpini. De Mot nay xvi. 35^ What would he thinkc 
but tnnt he wet c desuosed from the Throne * ‘i® 8 E. Call I-IN ' 
Skial. (1878) 43 And now their box complexions are dcs- 1 

f msM 1603 Ft orio Montaigne ill ix (1632) 516 Into who’-r I 
lands I might despose, and. lcsigne the managing of my j 
goods. 

Despose, obs. form of Dispose v. 

Despot ^de sp^t). Also 6 diapotto, 7 despote. j 
I [a. OF. despot (14th c.\ modF. despot e , ad. Gr. 6 to- j 
noTf/y (mtd.L, despota , - tus ) master, lord, despot. 

In sense 1 partly after It. di spoto , in Florio despo'ta , 

| ‘ a lord, a lordlikc governour ‘.] 

I 1 . Hist A word which, in its Greek form, meant 
1 4 master ’ or 1 lord * (e g. of a household, of slaves), 
j and was applied to a deity, and to the absolute ruler 
! of a non-free people ; in Byzantine tunes it was used 
of the Emperor, and, as representing Lat. magistcr , 
in various official titles, also as a form of address 
( « do mine my lord) to the emperor, to bishops, and 
especially to patriarchs; from the time of Alexius 
Comnenus it was the formal title of piinccs of the 
imperial house ; in the sense ‘ lord* or ‘ prince it 
was borne, after the Tuikish conquest, by the petty 
Christian rulers of dependent or tributary provinces, 
as the despots of the Morea or of Servia ( = Servian 
hospodar ). It was in this later application that the 
word was first known in the Western languages. 

(In modern Greek, btarro-nj^ is the ordinary appellation of 
a bishon.) 

156a J Shutk C ambiuf s Turk, Wars (tr. from Italian) 
ao Thomas Paleologo. .abstained from thnt title and con- 
tented himselfc with the only title of the Dtspotto of Morea. 
*585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholay't Coy. tit. ii 7tb, Taken 
awaye from his father John Castriot Despot of Servia. x<88 
Gxkkne Penmedes is The Despot of Dccapoli* and ins 
wife, .lost their way 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) ita 
He was both by the Patriarch and the yong Emperor 
honored with the title of the Despot , another step vnto the 
Empire. 16x4 Sfldkn Titles Hon. 122 The Despot was the 
hcireorsui cessorapparantofthc Constantinopolitan Empire 
(vndrrstund, of the times since Alexius Comnenus, though 
before him it were a gencrall name, as My I.nnf). 1656 
Blount Glossogr , Among the ancient Greeks, he that was 
next to the Emperor, was. by a general name, called 
Despotes. 1735 Johnson, Despot, an absolute prince ; one 
that governs with unlimited authority. This word is not in 
use, except as applied to some Dacian prince ; as the despot 
of Servia. 1788 Giiiiion Deil, 4* F. fiiu V. 485 To their 
favourite sons or brothers, they imparted the more lofty 
appellation of Lord or Dexpot, which was illustrated witn 
new ornaments and prerogatives, and placed immediately 
after the person of the emperor hnmclf. 18x9 T Hoie 
Anastasias (\ 820) II. x. 303 (Stanf.), I am bearer of letters 
to the despots (bishops of the Greek Church] and proestis 
of our’different islands. 

2 . After ancient Greek use : An absolute ruler of 
a country; hence, by extension, any ruler who go- 
verns absolutely or tyrannically ; any person who 
exercises tyrannical authority; a tyrant, an op- 
pressor. 

(The modern use, which is usually hostile, according to 
Mason, quoted by 'Todd, came into prominence at the period 
of the French Revolution : ‘the French revolutionists have 
been very liberal in conferring this title '.) 

[s6xx Cotgk., Dcspole , a Despotc ; the cliiefe or soueraigne 
Lord of a Countrey. 1753 (?*« sense i).l 1781 Cowper 
Expost. 370 Hast thou . . returned . A despot big with 
power obtained by wealth r 1784— Task v 311 But Is it 
fit . that a man . . Should be a despot absolute, and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land ? 1795 Southey yean 
of Arc x. 444 When pouring o‘cr his legion slaves on Greece, 
'The eastern despot bridged the Hellespont. 1798-6 Burke 
Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX, 104 The friends of Jacobins arc no 
longer despots ; the betrayers of the common cause are no 
longer traitonH 1841 W. Spalding Italy 6 ft. 1 st. II. 181 
Which coincided in date with several other plots against 
Italian despots. 1841 Elpiiinstonr Hist. Ind. II. 159 The 
intercourte between those princes was highly characteristic 
of Asiatic despots. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Compensation 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 43 Under the primeval despots of Egypt 
1848 Hai.lam Mid. Ages ii Note vii (t8s<) I. 505 Every 
Frank of wealth aRd courage was a despot within nis sphere. 


1857 Hugiif* Tom Brtnvn Pref. (x8yi) 1a Which divides 
boys into despots and slaves. x8yi Morliy Voltaire (1886) 
8a Voltaire . . never rose above tne simple political concep- 
tion of an eastern tale, a good -tempered despot with a sage 
vizier. 

3 . Comb. 

. *W C \ 9 - Prowptt Prometh . Bound 34 Is not our despot- 
lord In all things framed to violence? 

Denpotat (de bpfYtret). Also -ate. [a. F. des- 
potat , ad. med.L. tyj>e *desfo/dtus : see Despot and 
-ate.] The dominion of a Greek despot under the 
Turks; a principality. 

s 866 Felton Am. $ hlod. Gr. I. iii. 713 There was the 
despot at of Epirus. 1883 Ji >d, Hellenic Stud, Oct. 2 
A semi-independent despotat of Epirus continued to exist 
for more than a hundred years after that time. 

t Despot 66*. Obs, [cf. OF. despot ee court of a 
despot, despotic lordship, despotat ; cf. Gr. fletrird- 
rua lordship, despotism.] =prec. 

1656 Earl Monm. Advt.Jr. Pamass. 361 Tn the Grecian 
Empire, whose division into several dcspotees..did. .throw 
open the gates to me. 

Despotic (dcspp*tik\ a. Also 7 deapotique, 
8 deapotick. [a. F. despot ique (Oresmc, 14 th c.), 
ad. Gr. fletriron/cdf, f. 6 t<rn 6 rr)s Despot : see -10.] 
Of, pertaining to, 01 of the natuie of a despot, or 
despotism; arbitiary, tyrannical. 

1650 Hobiiks De Corp. Pol. 58 From whence proceedeth 
Dominion, Paiernall, and Dcspotique. 17*0 Gay Poems 
(1745) II. 31 Where guardian laws despotic power restrain. 
x 75* Johnson Rambler No. 142 0 10 Bluster has therefore 
a dcspotick authority in many families. 18*5 Lamb Elia 
Ser. ii. Convalescent , He lay and acted his despotic fancies. 
*844 Emerson Lect , Vng. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 298 The 
patriarchal form of government readily becomes dcstxjtic. 
1856 Gkoik Gteece 11. vciv. (1869) XII. 10 marg , He be- 
comes Asiatired and despotic. 111863 Ausiin Jurtspr. (ed. 
4) I. 283 The epithet free importing praise, and the epithet 
dts/o/ii importing blame, tney who distinguish govern- 
ments into free ana despotic suppose that the first are better 
than the second. 

Hence Deupo ticly adv. * Despotically. 

169. Ad Populum P haler ee 1. 13 That Noah's Heirs 
despoticly might rule. 

tDespo tical, a. Obs. Also 8 -all. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] - Despotic. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 Mor. 68 Free'd themselves whollie 
from that Despotical kind of government. 164s Milton 
Reform. II. (1851) 53 Under the dcspoticall rule of the 
Monarch. 1690 Locke Govt. it. xv. 9 173 Despot ical Power 
is an absolute, arbitrary Power one Man has over anothei. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N 11. ii. (i860) I. 336 Of the most 
free os well as of the most despoticaf (governments]. 1830 
J Rogers Antipofopr. iv. iii. 183 Despot ical speaking and 
acting of the clergy. 

Despotioally (dcspp-tikili), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly -.] In a despotic manner ; with absolute 
power. 

i68t Whole Duty Nations 53 Despotically to command, 
or compel, is not oPthe nature of’True Christian. . Religion. 
1765 Biackstonk Comm. I. 334 A monarchy absolutely and 
despotically regal. 1814 Scott Wav. xix, Ihe great man of 
his neighbourhood . ruling despotically over a small clan. 
i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 137/3 In despotically governed mon- 
archies. 

t Despo ticalness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being despotic ; despotic mode of 
action; despotism. 

11689 Myst . iniq. 36 The eleven Judges, who gratified him 
with a Dexpoticalncss over the former. 169s Part. Dissolved 
Death Princess of Orange 48 A Despoticalnexx becoming 
the Grand Seigniors of the Republick. 1698 R. Ff.rgusson 
Virtu Eccles. 106 Tools of Despoticalness or Democratic^ 
Demagogues in Politicks. 

Despotism (de-spjHiz’m). [a. F. desfotisme 
{Diet. Acad. 1740) ; see Despot and -ism j 

1 . The rule of a despot ; despotic government ; 
the exercise of absolute authority. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl,, Despotism, despotic government. 
1756 Burke Kind. Nat. Soc. Wks I. 36 The simplest form 
of government is despotism, where all the inferior orbs of 
power arc moved merely by the will of the Supreme. 1817 
Bf.ntham Swear not at all Wks. 1843 V. 22a Next to the 
evils of anarchy, are the evils of despotism. 1857 Toulm. 
Smith Parish 364 The worst form of despotism is the silent 
enslaving of a nation by FunctionArixm and Bureaucracy. 
a 1 86* Buckle Civilis. (1873) III. iv. 192 These very circum- 
stances. which guarded the people against political despotism 
exposed them all the more to ecclesiastical despotism. 1869 
Rawlinson Anc. Mon., Hist. 22 Despotism is the simplest, 
coarsest, and rudest of all the forms of civil government. 
187s Morliey Voltaire (1886)29 I n France the first effective 
enemy of the principles of despotism was Voltaire. 

2 . A political system unaer the control of a despot; 
a despotic state ; an arbitrary government. 

2856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, I no. I. v. 205 It is. .dangerous 
suddenly to change a despotism for a free constitution. 1867 
Fkrkman Norm. Conq. <1876) I. V 297 A free country has 
greater difficulty than a despotism in the mere setting 
about of a war. 1879 Froudr Cmsarxx. 347 They saw that 
a civil war could end only in a despotism. s88s Jowrtt 
Thucyd I 190 Your empire is a despotism exercised over 
unwilling subjects. 

3 . fig. Absolute power or control ; rigid re- 
stralnt. 

1797 Godwin Enquirer \. vli. 60 All education Is despotism. 
1807 8 W. Irving Saimag. xL (i860) *43 With what . . des- 
potism do empty name* and Ideal phantoms exercise their 
dominion over the human mind t 1836 Emerson Nat., 
Idealism Wks. (Bohn) II. 160 The first effort of thought 
tends to relax this despotism of the senses. 1899 Mill Liberty 
ii. 63 An old mental despotism had been thrown off. 
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Dl'ipoUlt. [f. a* prec. + -1ST.] An advocate I 
or supporter of despotism. I 

. **57 i Kingsley Life 4* Lett . (1879) U. ^ And I must 1 
become as thorough a despotist and imperialist os Strafford 
himself. 1863 E. Ward Captiv. Poland I. 139 Mr. Carlyle 
. .a philosophical despotist. 

Doipotill (desp/toiz), v. [f. as prec. + -izk ; 
in moa.F. despotiser (Eittre).] intr. To act the 
part of a despot ; to rule as a despot. 

1799 Chron, in Ann . Reg, 388 Despot wing over those 
nations which will not submit. 1809 Coleridge Friend (1866) 
ai5 He despotized in all the pomp of patriotism. 1876 Mozley 
Uuiv Serin . i. 16 Kings ana Emperors, .anxious to despotise 
over their brethren. 

Despoto*cracy. nonce wd. [-cracy.] Govern- 
ment by a despot ; the rule of a despot. 

a i860 T. Parker Wks. V. 363 (D.) Despotocracy, the 
worst institution of the middle ages . . came over the water. 

f Despotomoniao. nonce-unl. [See -mania,] j 
One who has a mania in favour of despots ; allrib . 
having such a mania. 

i8as Blachu. Mag. XV III. 690 Wc value liberty too highly 1 
to crum it like a nauseous potion down the throat of any 
Deapoto-maninc patient. 

+ De*pou«agfe. Obs. [f. DE8P0U8E V.+ -AGE: I 
cf. espousag t, span sage. ] Betrothal ; espousal. 

111587 Foxk A. 4- M. (1596) 103/3 Etbelbert King of the 
Eastangles. .went, .to King Off* for despousage of Athilrid 
his daughter. 

+ Bespouse, v. Obs . [ad. L. despons&rc to 
betroth (see Desponsate), on the model of spouse 
OF. esposer:—L. sponsdre .] trans. To promise 
in marriage, to betroth ; to give or take in marriage, 
to marry; *= Espouse v. i, 2. Also Jig. 

1387 Trevisa Iligden » Rolls) VII. 203 Ly wi|> me, for to 
day pow despouseaest and weddest me. c 1440 Cak;ravk 
Ltfe St. Rath. ill. 1028 She dcsireth |>nt I ou nhalt now 
wyth a ryiig Despouse hir to thi-self for euere-mo»c. 15x6 
Pil£r. Per/. tW. dc W. 1531) 187, 1 hauc despoused you to 
a noble man. 1543 Necess. Doctr. in Formal, batik B iij, 

A virgin, which was d espoused or ensured to a man, whose 
name was Joseph 1609 Birlr (Douay) 1 Macc. x. 56 Mecte 
me at Ptolemais, that. .1 may despoube her to thee. 

Jig, 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 3 Whan he dc- 
spoused theyr soules in fayth & ledde them in hope out of 
Egypt. 

Hence Doapotrsed ppl. a., Despotming vbl. tb ; 
also D««pou»er, one who gives m marriage. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Song. Sol. iii. n In the day of his 
despousing. 1635 Hkywood Hierarch, v. 308 Chastitic the 
Contract, vertue the Despouser, 

Despoylfe, -poyly, -puile, obs. ff. Despoil. 
Despraiae, Despread, Desprise : see Dim-. 
Despu mate, ppl. a. [ad. L. despumdt-us pa. 
pple. of despuma re: see next.] 

1883 Syd. Sac. Lex., Despitmate, freed from froth and im- 
purities ; clarified ; purified. 

Despumate (d/spitf’rm-it, de'spiwmrT), v. [f. 

L. desputnat-, ppl. stem of despumdre to skim, f. 
De- 1.2+ spftma foam, froth, scum, spumare to 
froth.] 

1. trans. To skim ; to free (a liquid) of the scum, 
froth, or other impure part ; to clarify by removing 
the scum. 

1841 French Distill, iv. (i6si) 95 Take of Honey well 
despumated as much as you pfeaxe) 1718 Quincy < ompl. 
Disp, 34 The Honey is order’d to be clarify’d or despu- 
mated. 1756 P. Brownf. Jamaica 112 Used among the 
French to despumate and granulate their sugnrs. 1757 
Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 128 When it was despumated, 
a new cremor always succeeded. 

2. intr. (for rid.) To throw off its froth or scum ; 
to become clarified by this process. 

1733 Cheynk Eng. Malady 30A (L.) That discharge . . will 
help it the sooner and faster to despumate and purity. 1883 
in Syd. Sac. Lex . 

8. trans . To throw off as froth. 

1733 Cheynk Eng. Malady 360 (L.) They were thrown 
off and despumated upon the larger enmnetory and open 
glands. 

Hence Despumated ppl. a. 

166* Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 ■ Min. 83 The sanies of it rosted, 
with despumated Honey, helps the Glaucoma. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Despumated honey. 

Despuma’tion. [ad. L. despumdtidn-cm , n. 
of action from despftmdre : see prec. In F. despu - 
motion (1616 in Hatzf.).l 

1. The removal of froth or scum from a liquid ; 
the condition of being freed from scum; clari- 
fication, 

x6sa Woodall Surg. MatepN Its. (1653) 270 Despu mat ion 
is when spume or froth floating on the top, is taken away 
with a spoon, feather, or by eolation. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pkarm. Extemp. 215 Honey, .boil’d to a perfect Despuma- 
tion. im 3 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 

d. The expulsion of impure matter from the fluids 
of the body ; the matter thus despumated. 

««♦ tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. vt. 164 By . . Despu mat ion 
I would have nothing else understood, than the Expulsion 
or Separation of the febrile matter now brought under and 
as U were conquered. 1733 Cheynk Eng. Malady n. v. | 8 
(1734) *64 The. .Glands become loaded with the Despuma- 
tion of the whole Habit. x8oe Palky Hat. Theol. xxvi, 
The fluids of the body appear to possess a power of separat- 
ing and expelling any noxious substance which may have 
muted itself with them. This they do, in eruptive fevers, by 
a kind of despumation, as Sydenham calls it. x8oe Bkddoes 
Hygeia viii. 158. 
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3. pi. Skimraings, scum, froth, foam. 

1669 Addr. i'ng Gentry Eng. 51 Here you sec another 
Cythcrea bom cut of the despumation* of our seas of u ine 

t Dggpumg (d/spi/?m\ v. Obs. [ad. L. despth 
mare (sec Despumate), or a. F. despumer ( 1 6th c.).] 

1. tram . To skim ; to clear of froth or scum. 

c 1400 Lasfranc's Cirurg. 00 Of hony despumed [v, r. di- 
spumed] oz. iiij. c 1553 in Hartlib Legacy 655) 2 32 'l ake 
your Alewort. .and into it put of good Honey despumed a 
pound and a half. 16*3 (Jockkkam, Despume, to take vp 
the scum of a thing. 1655 in Hartlib Ref. Commiv. Bees 36 
Let the tryall be made with about a gallon of Honey, de- 
spume it. 1743 Lond. 4* Country Breiv. 11. (cd. 2) 146 Salting 
tne Water, and despummg as fast as it appears. 

2. intr . Of a liquid : 'To cast up a scum or froth. 

1613 R. Cawdbi-y l able Alph. ted. 3), De spume, foine, or 

cast vp a *< umtne. 

Hence Despumed ppl. a. 

1601 Hoi land Pliny xx 11 xxiv, Made .. of despumed and 
clarified hony. 

Despute, obs, vnr. of Dispute. 

Despyne in porke despy tic : see Poitou pink. 

Desquamate (de'skwamc o, v. [f. L. desqud- 
mdt -, ppl. stem of desquamat e { trans.) to remove the 
scales from, to scale, f. De- I. 2 + squama scale (of 
a fish, reptile, etc. .] 

+ 1. trans. To take the scales off, clear fiom 
scales, peelings, or loose cuticle ; to scale, peel. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon Desquamate , to si inpe off the fins 
from fish ; and in Surgery , to scale off the corrupt or shut- 
tered part of bones. 

2. tntr. To come off in the form of scales; lo 
scale off, exfoliate, 4 peel’. 

x8a8 Comhk Const. Man iii. (1835) 99 As anatomists tall it, 
desquamating; by which they mean, tliat the cuticle, comes 
off in squamas or scales. 1078 T. Bkyani Pract. Surg. 1. 
53 The cuticle always desquamates. 

Ilcncc De squamated ppl. a , sealed off ; freed 
fmm scales or cuticle, ]>eeled. * 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Desquamated , araled, having the 
Scale* taken off 1845-6 G. K. Day tr. Simon's Anim. 

( hem. II. io7 Piutti removed all the desquamated cuticle. 
1884 Bower & Scoit De Bary's Phaner. 556 'lhey travcise 
and support each desquamated rone surrounding the peri- 
phery of the stem. 

Desquamation ( desk wanv -Jon). [nonn of 
action from piee. : see -ation. French, in 

Diet. Trcvoux, 1752).] 

1. The removal of scale* or of any scaly crust. 

1731 Bailey, Desquamation (in Surgtry) is a s< filing of 
foul bones. 1717-51 Chambers Desquamation, the 

act of slaking or scaling carious Bones. 1755 in Johnson. 

2. A coming off in scales or scaly Latches; esp. 
that of the epidermis, as the lesult of certain 
diseases; exfoliation, ‘ peeling*. 

17*5 Huxham in Phil, Trans. XXXIII. 389 The De- 
squammation was very slow, the black Crusts adhering 
several Days. 1803 W. Saunders Min. Waters 105 f )listi- 
nate cases of dry desquamations. 1813 J. Thomson Leet. 
Injiam . 147 Exfoliation or desquamation of the internal 
membrane. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst . 1. xxxix. {540 
Granite is so prone to desquamation, that nearly all granitic 
chains arc topped with rounded masses, which, though 
really in situ, have often the appearance of being bowlders. 
1880 Bkale Slight Ailm. 28 The desquamation nnd falling 
off of a good deal of epithelium, 1888 Times 14 Apr. 11 
Another child., was in the stage of desquamation. 

attrib . 1883 Quain Diet. Med. n. v Scarlet Fever , The 

desquamation-period . . is also spoken of ax occupying the 
second week. 

3. That which is cast off in scales. 

1 5 ^S “"73 Cooper Thesaurus, Aposirmata Phisitions call De- 
squamations. 1755 Johnson, Rust, the red desquamation 
of old iron. 

Desqna'm&tive (d/skwarmativ\ a. [f. I.. 
desquamate (see above) + -ive.] 'Tending to or 
characterized by desquamation, as i» desquamative 
nephritis, pneumonia , etc. 

1847 Dk. ft. Johnson in Medico-C hiring. Trans. XXX. 
170 To the form of renal disease here described as occurring 
in connection with scarlatina I propose to give the name of 
acute desquamative nephritis . 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 

Pathol. 385 Cheesy pneumonia, .proceeds . . from true dc- 
squamative pneumonia. 

Deequa'matory, a. & sb. [f. as prec. + -ory ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to desquamation. 

i6«4 T. J ohnson Party's Chirurg. x. v. (16781 231 This 
shall be done with a scaling or DesquAtnatory Trepan. 
*•37 Plumbb Dis. Skin (L.), The desqunmatory stage now 
be«ri)L 

B, sb, A desqnamatory trepan. 

1666 R. L’Ertrangk Pis. Quest. (1708I 38 In the tail of 
these, came the Surgeons, laden with Pincers, Crane-bills 
Catheters, Dcsquamatories. *883 Syd. Soc Lex., D e squa- 
ma t ory, an old form of trephine for removing exfoliations 
from bones. 

t D««4TUt‘me, V. Obsr • [ad. L. desquima-re 
(see Dksquamate).] trans. =>D*h«uamatk 1. 

16*3 Cockeram. Desauame, to scale a fish. 1731 Bailey, 
Desquame , to take off, or scrape off Scales. 

Desray* obs, form of Deray. 

+ DeiV, sbA Obs . Also desae. [a. OF. deis, 
dais, Daib.] 1. Ob*, form of Dais. 

2. A desk. 

155a Huloet, D esse or lectume to lay a boke on, ambonus. 
1506 Spenser F. Q . iv. x. 50 A bevie of fayre damzels 
. . Wayting when as the Antheme should be sung on hye. 
The first of them did seeme of ryper yeares . . And next to 
her sate goodly Sliamcfa&tnease, Ne ever durst her eyes 


from ground upreare, Ne ever once did looke up fiom hoi 
desxe. 

Ddlfl (dcs), $b* Sc. and north, dial . Also daaa. 
[Of doubtful origin : cf. Iccl. des in hey des hay- 
rick ; but the sense 4 layer ‘ suggests that the won! 
is identical with prec. (OF. (fas, dais raised plat- 
form or floor.)] 

1 . A stratum, a layer. 

1674-91 Ray H. C. Words 139 First they take the mine 
picked from the Des.se or Rock. 1795 Statist. Arc. .Sfir. 
trues. XV. 327 (Jam.) 'Then 15 strata of muirhtone riseabmc 
each other to the kuinmit of the Fell* . . in the face of the 
braes, they go bv the name of dasses or gerrveks. 1616 Hik.u 
Btownie 0/ B. II. 61 » Jam.) They noon reathed a little dass 
in the middle of the linn, or what an Englishman would call 
a small landing-place. 1876 Robinson Whitby Glass,, Dess , 
a layer of piled substance* ; a course in a building. * I jtid 
up m desses ’, laid tier upon tier. 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Parish 55 He’d getlcn a haill dess o’ shafts . . and was rife 
for another dess. 

2. i^Sce quots. t 

1788 Marshall Provincialisms of K. Vorksh. in Rural 
Ft otto my ( 10 . D. S.\ Des.\ } a cut of hav. 1875 Lam ash. 
Gloss , Dess (F>ldc distr.i, a pile, applied to stiaw. 1878 
Cumbrld . {floss.. Dess, a pile, a heap ; a tiuss of hay. 

D6S8, v. noith. dial. [f. Di ms j//.-] 

1 . Irons. To arrange in a layer or layers ; to 
pile tin in la>ers. 

1641 Bkst Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 139 The usuall way for 
dessmge of strawe. 1674 91 Ray JV. (\ Wouit 20 Desse, 
to lay close together: to dense Wool, Straw, &t. 1787 

Grosk Prov. Gloss , Desse, . . in Cumb , to put in order. 178B 
Marshail Prennncialisms of h. Vorksh., Dess up, to pile 
up neatly. 1851 Cumbrld Gloss., Dess , to lay carefully 
tcigether. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dess d up, piled up. 

2. To cut (a section of hay) from a stack. 

1787 Ghosf Pr<rr. Gloss 1847-78 in Halliwkli. 

3 . intr To wotk in astiatum or strata; to hew out 
paiticular strata or layers from the face of a 
cliff. 

1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v , ‘They're deling for jet \ 
i e. hacking it out of the la>ers or dcsstt, when it otcui* . 
on the face of the clifT. 168a Good ( her r 61 You knew hr 
was gelling jet, dessing in llclabeck Bight yonder 

De asably , adv. north, dial. [Cl. Dehnantlv 1 

1674-91 Ray A . L.^ Words, Dessab/y, constantly. ^ 1855 
Roiiinnom Whitby Gloss., Dessably , oiderly in p<^int of 
arrangement. 

Dessait, -ate, -ayte, obs. ff. Deceit. 
t Defiantly, adv. Obs.rare. [htyinol. un- 
cetlain ; cl. Dems v., Dehhei.y.] Continuously. 

c 1400 Beryn 790 In whose tyme sikirli* h, be vii. sngis 
were In Rome dwelling dessantly. Ibid, 1 ^>3 Flor thre dayis 
dessantly J>c derknes a-mong hem wan 

Dessaue, -ayfo, -ayue, obs. ff. Dmkivk. 

DessayBe, -seize, obs. ff. Dihkamk, Dihskikk. 

Desse, var. of Dehn sbd 

Desseee, -eit, obs. ff. Deceame, Df.ceit. 

f Dessely, adv. Obs. Also -lie, -li. [Cf. 1 )Ehs 
v., Demsablv.J Continuously. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11406 (Colt.) Did )>»nt in a montain dein 
Dcsselic to wait |>c stern Ibid. i77i9(Cott ) |)cM.eli to god 
nraiand, Wit sncrifijs and wit offrand. Ibid. 10033 (Coll ) 
|>ai . . desscli balh late and are War tentand to fc apoMeU 
laic. Ibid 26881 (Cottj Als if hcdexxcli did ill. 

Dessende, -ente, obs. ff. Descend, Descent. 

Dessert (tlvzn itb Also 7 -H doaerfc, 8 dea-, 
disart. [a. F. dessert ( Estienne 1539) 4 removal of 
the dishes, dessert *, f. dessendr to remove what has 
lieen served, to clear (the table), f. des-, L. dis - + 
servir to serve.] 

1 . A course ol fruit, sweetmeats, etc. served after 
a dinner or supper ; 4 the last course at an enter- 
tainment ’ (J.). 

*600 W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633)^ ix. <4 Such eating, 
which the French call de«ert, i* unnatural!. 1 606 IVrYH Diary 
1 2 1 uly, The dessert coming, with roses upon h { the Duchesse 
bia him try. 1708 W. King Cookrty 261 ’Ti* the dessert 
that grace* all the feast, 1739 R. Bull tr. Dtdekindui 
Grobianus 96 If the Guest* may pocket the Dcsart. 1834 
i .ytton Pompeii iv. iii. The dessert or la*t course was already 
on the table. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract Agrn . (ed. 

II. 69 The Medlar . . when in a state of incipient decay is 
employed for the dessert. 187a Jownrr Plato (ed. 2) III. 
606 Pleasant kinds of dessert, with which wc amuse ourselves 
after dinner. 

b. 4 In the United States often used to include 
pies, puddings, and other sweet dishes 4 {Cent. Diet. . 

1848-60 in Barilktt Diet. Amer. 1887 Bin burr's Mag. 
(Farmer), The pastry-cook [in Paris] is very useful. He 
supplies, .such dessert (I use the word in the American 
sense) as an ordinary cook could not be expected to make. 

2 . attfib. and Comb, Desaert-knife, -plate, 
-spoon, etc., those used for the dessert ; a dessert- 
spoon is intermediate in size between a table-spoon 
and a tea-spoon; d«ft*ert-8ervic®, the dishes, 
plates, and other requisites used in serving 
dessert. 

1773 Douglass in Phil. Trans. LX 1 1 1 . 394 It U a common 
jfesert wine, i860 All Year Round No. 40. 564 An eye as 
flrge as a devsert-plate. *861 Dblamer Kitch . Card. 144 
Dessert apple* and kitchen apples can hard ly be distinguished. 
1870 Ramsay Remiss, vi. (ca. 18) 303 The servant, .put down 
. . a dessert-spoon. 1875 Fatn. Herald 13 Nov. 30/a Take 
. .one dessertspoonful of allspice. 

Deaseyse, -eyt, -eyue, ob*. ff. Decease, De- 
ceit, Deceive, 

83 * 
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II DeillttiM, doy&tin (ile-syit/'n). Alio 
des.atine, deaaetine, dessjaetlae. [ad. Raw. 
Aocimrim dtsyntlnn lit. • teuth, tithe’.] A Russian 
superficial measure of z,oo sq. sazhens. 

*799 W. Tookk Coio Russian EmA. II. 345 A desactiue 
and a half of land was bought, with the boors upon it. 1(14 
VV. Brown Hist. Ptopag. ( hr. II. 5^2 A de**atinc contains 
117,600 English mj feet 1889 tr. Tolstoi s Anna Karinina 
166 Instead of sowing down twenty four desyatins, they 
had only planted six. 189s Times 3 Mar. 3/3 Some 15,761 
dessiatines of grain-growing land, or over 40,000 Acres. 
(A ‘dessiatine * being about 2'i acres.) 

Dest&i'll, v. Archaic variant of Dihtain. 
Dostanoe, obs. f. Distance, variance, disagrec- 
ment. 

Deatano, -anye, -ayne, obs ff. Destine, 

DESTINY. 

t Destate, v . Obs. ff. Dk- II. a + State sb.] 
Dans. To divest of state or grandeur. 

«6.. T. Adams ll'ks. (1861) I. 430(D) The king of eternal 
glory, to the world’s eye declaring himself. . was cast down 
for us that wc might rise up by him. 

Deste, oba. pa. t. of Danii v, 

( 1310 Sir Trixtr. 2396 Oucr he hregge he dcstc. 

Destemper, obs. form of Distemper. 

Destene, -nie, obs. ff. Destine, Destiny. 
t De*»ter. Obs, rare, [a. OF. desire right hand 
:—L. dextra ] The right hand. 

a 1300 Tody Son/ 35 (Mat*.) Thi proude palefrcys and thi 
stedes thnt thou) haddest in dcstor [OF. tn desire) Irdclcs, 

t Destemute, v. Obs. *arc~°. ff. I* d?, Dk- 
I. 3 + stcrnuHn •, s/ei /////-, or stem/itdre, to sneeze.] 
So Besternu tament. 

16*3 Cockfram 11, To snee/e, Destemute, A sneering, 

/ U'fternutament, 

t Deste’rt, v. Obs. rarc~°. [cf. L. (tester tire to 
cease snoring.] 

*6*3 Cockfram, Desterting, snorting. 

Deetestable, obs. var. of Dktkhtable. 
Desteyne, -nye, obs. ff. Distain, Destine, 
Destiny. 

t De’Stioate, v. Obs. ra>e~". [f. ppl. stem 
of I,. distu (h e to squeak as a shrew-mouse.] 

16*3 CtH kp mam, Destitute, to cry like a rat. 

Hence Destloatlon, (rare) squeaking. 
i8ao Sporting Mag. VII. no It was the dedication of 
a mouse, who. .had got himself an unwelcome visitor in the 
cage of my favourite magpye. 

Best ill, -ation, obs. flf. Distil, Distillation. 

+ De'Stin, destine, sb. Obs. [a. F. dcstin 
nmsc. - It., Sp., Pg. destine , or OF. destine fem. 
destiny, f. desiiner to Destine ] Destiny sb. 

157s Churchyard Chippes (1817) an Make* an ende. 
as destine hath assignde. 1390 1 . Watson Death Sir F. 

I Fa 1 st ngham , Poems (Ai b.) 1 51 By Dcstins fatal! knife Sweet 
Mclibccus is depriu’d of life. 1399 Makston Sco. Vill. it. 
viii. an The DcstinN adamantine band. 1616 Dkumm. of I 
Hawth. Song Poems 14 This hold to brave the skies the 
Destines framed. — Statue of Adonis She sighed, and 
said : * What power breaks Destines law?* 

t Definable, ti. Obs. [a. OF. destinable j 
fatal, f. destiner to Destine : see -able. j 

(Occurs once in MSS. of Chaucer’s Boethius , but in 16th j 
c. edd. is substituted five times for Destinal of the MS.)J j 

Of, pertaining to, or fixed by destiny ; fated, fatal, t 
Hence Dr ■tinablyWz'.(in printed edd.of Chaucer). 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth . iv. pr vi. (Skeat) I. 251 He chaxeth 
out al yvel fro the boundes of his coinunalitce by the order 
of neccssitee destinable. 1330 Pal!»gr. 310/1 Destynablc, 
apoynted to be ones destenye, destinable. X530-8X Chau . 
cer's Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 219 h/a (Sk. I, 70) The destinable [MS. 
destinal) ordinaunce is wouen ana accomplished. Ibid. 
(Sk. I. 56V The order dextinnbly [MS. destinal] proceedcthof 
the simpheitie of purvcighaunce. 

+ De'atin&oy. Ohs. [f. L. dsstin.lt -us, disti- 
nat-io : sec -acy.] Destination, appointment. 

1490 Caxton Fneydos xix. 70 The successyon is unto hym 
due of ryghte heredytalle and by veraye dcstynacy after my 
deth. 

t De stinal, a. Obs. [f. Debtin sb. or F. 
dcstin + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or according to 
destiny or fate. 


1 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. (Skeat) 1. 80 They sur- 
mounton the ordre of destinal moevabletee. Ibid, v. pr. ii. 

4 Elies I wolde witen vif that the destinal cheyuc con- 
streineth the tnovinges of the corages of men? [And three 
other examples.] 

(In the 16th c. printed cdd. altered to Drstinarlr.) 

Destina-rlan. nonce-wd. [f. Destine v. t after 
fredestinarian. 1 A believer in destiny. 

'** Kent Monthly Mag. LI I. 5a They seem to be desti- 
nnrinnx — to have a dull apprehension that everything moves 
on in its preordainod course. 

t De f tinate, ///* a. (sb.) Obs. or arch. [ad. 

I destindt-us , pa. pple. of destinare to Destine.] 

1. Fated, ordained ; —Destined i. a. a sffle. 

a 1400-30 A Uxandtr 60a So was me destinnte f Ashm. MS. 
destaned | to dv. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii, That 
northeren windc that is ever ready And destynat to all eveL 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. tn. 315 *I*hey are destinMt 
to destruction. cx6xx Chapman Iliad xxiv. 468 The Gdm 
have dcstinate That wretched mortals must live sad. *83 4 
Hamington Caxtaia (Arb.) 107 A small flye By a fooles 
finger dcstinate to dye. 

b. as ad / . 

1803 Load. Prodigal 1. i, That a bad conscience may 
bring hun to his dcHimatc repentance, a 1659 Bp. Morton 


Epise. Asserted 99 (T.) Walo Messalinus, a de^tinate adver- 
sary to episcopacy. 

2 . Set apart for a particular purpose ; ordained ; 
intended ; « Destined 2 . a. as fa. fple. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Sun*ey 1. xi. t8 Dry stony 
layers are dcstinate to white Saxifrage, Bugle, I*»uender. 
i^7« F. Phillips Keg. Necess. 199 Admitted into an Inns of 
Court, heretofore only dcstinate and appropriate to the sons 
of Nobility, 
b. ns adj. 

1583 Stanviiurst Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 63 See thnt you doc 
folow youre moothers destinat order. <1x8x9 Fothkruv 
Atheom. 1. Prcf (162a) 8 The dcstinate end, and scot>e of 
this worke. 1880 (1 aui>i-n (loti's (It. Demonstr. 35 Wilful 
murthcr and dcstinate villany. 

B. sb. That which is destined ; a fated or ap- 
pointed event, etc. 

1673 K. Burt hogge Causa Dei 153 Destiiiates are said to 
l>e in vain, if either they are insufficiently, or not at all, 
referred to their Knds. 

Dcstinate (de’stin^r, V. Now rare. [f. L. 
destinat- 1 ppl. stem of destinare : sec Destine v.] 

1 . trans. To ordain, appoint : «= Destine v . 1. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 47 1 'o doo sacrcfyccs destynated 

vnto the noble goddessc Ceres, t$86 FfRNK Bias. Centrie 
94 Vsurping that facultye and vocation at the first dcstinated 
n* peculiar to gentlemen. 1638 Hakfk tr. Balzac's Lett. 1. 
(1654)7 Vou are destinated to fill the place of that Cardinal. 
1711 Ld. Kino Primitive Chun/t 11. 5 He that read the 
Scriptures, was particularly dcstinated to this office. 1 1870 
J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. i. 4 Laying the hand on is the 
solemn act of designating or destinating to n certain purpose. 

+ b. To doom, sentence (to a punishment) ; to 
ordain or appoint (a punishment) to be inflicted. 

*579 Ff nion Guiaiard. v. (1618) at 1 Dextinnted to a more 
slow, but to a greater punishment. 1611 Spf fii Hist. (It. Brit. 
Mil. i. (1632) 303 Whom the Priest by casting of lots had 
delimited to death, xfai G. Sandy* Ovid s Met. xiii. (1626) 
269 (She) Still Queendike, destiiiates his punishment. 165a 
L. S. People's Liberty x. 24 To preserve their Bishop Euse- 
bius from banishment, to which Vnlens their F.uiperour had 
dcstinated him. 

2 . To appoint or predetermine in the way of fate 
or of a divine decree ; pass, to be divinely appointed 
or fated ; Destine v. 2 . 

1348 Upai l, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt . i. (R ) Thnt name 
thnt God .did dcstinate and nppoynt vnto hym, before the 
creation of the worlde. a 16x7 Bavni; Oh Lp/trs. (1658) 156 
Christ is a head of those only whom God ham dcstinated to 


convert. x6i8 Bolton Horns iv. i. 260 The man to whom 
sovereignty was dcstinated in Sibylls verses. X65X Wiiiif 
Primrose' s Pop. Err. 11. viii. 105 The 'l urks . doc not 
regard the Pestilence, because they thinkc that God hath 
dcstinated to every one his manner of death, 
b. To determine the destiny of. 

1839 Bailey Festus viii. (1848) 91 It is love which mostly 
dominates our life. 

3. To devote in intention to a particular purpose 
or use ; to intend, design, allot ; —Destine v. 3 . 

*555 Eden Decades 157 Suche ax they destinate to cate 
they geld. 16x3 G. Sandys I rav. 83 Decking their houses 
with branches of cypres.se : a tree dcstinated to the dead. 
x6sx Burton Anat. Mel. 1. it. m. xv, We thnt arc bred up 
in learning, nnd dcstinated by our pnrents to this end. 1743 
tr. Columella's I/ttsb. 11. x viii. Having plowed up. the place 
we have dcstinated for a mendow. x8a6 Southey Tind. 
Fa/. Angl. 303 If they were not destmntcd to their pro- 
fession from childhood. 

+ b. pass. To be designed by nature. Obs. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vm. 108 Nature . . prouided for 
the safe conduict of this Nerue, since to the imdreif it was 
destinated. 1633 Swan Spec. M. ii i. 9 3 (1643) 53 The night 
. . is destinatedor appointed for quiet and sleep. 1660 tr. 
A my raid us * Treat, cone. Kehg. 1. vi. 91 The action of see- 
ing, to which the eye is dcstinated. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714)262 Birds.. being dcstinated to fly among the branches 
of trees. 174a Loud. 4* Country Brno. 1. (ed. 4) 11, Our 
Mother F.arth , , is destinated to the Service of Man in the 
Production of Vegetation. 

Hence De’atlnating vbl. sb. and pfl ■ <*• 

1633 Prynnr Histrio.Maxtix 1. ii, (R.), The de.stinating, 


and denoting of vnprofitable . . and vnnecessnry inven- 
tions. 163a G aule Mag as trout. 130 To depend upon the 
destinating stars. 


Destinated (de*8tin^tud), ppl. a. arch, or Obs. 

S f. prec. vb. «• -kp •.] Appointed, predetermined ; 
estined, fated : see prec. vb. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Atih,. Dcstinated, appointed. 
16x3 Crooke Body of Man 216 The destinated corruption of 
the matter. 0x849 Dkumm. of Hawth. Hist, Jas, III . 
Wks^ (1711) 59 The rendevou* and destinated place of 
meeting. 1688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. 'Things iv. 214 
That tni* . . is the particular dcstinated use of such a thing. 

Destination (destine 1 Jan), [ad. L. destina- 
tion- cm, n. of action from destinare to DE8TINK : 
cf. F. destination ( 1 2-1 3th c.) perh. the immediate 
source, It. destinazione .] 

1 . The action of destining, appointing, foreordain- 
ing, or setting apart to a particular use, purpose, 
or end ; the fact of being destined. (In mod. use 
influenced by sense 2D 

* 59 ® y lorio, Destinations, destination. 16*3 Cock ream, 
Destination, an appointment. x8a8 Spencer Logick 208 
The flesh of man and beasts doe differ in their proper being, 
and Gods destination. 1733 Younc Centaur \. Wks. 1757 
IV. 1 14 It is said, there must lie heresies. .And why? There 
i»..no fatal necessity for them, from God’s destination. 
*78a Kames Elem. Lrif. (1763) I. ii. 248 No other branch 
of the huotan constitution shows more visibly our destina- 
tion for society, .than appetite for fame. 1888 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org. v. 120 That the destination given to these 
endowments oy thoir founders was wise and politic. 


, b. transf. The end or purpose for which a 
1 person or thing is destined ; in qnot. 1749, the pro* 
( Session or business for which a person is destined. 

1 a 1838 Bp. J. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) II. 258 Relative, 
I say, not inherent in themselves but in reference to their 
use, and destination. 1749 Chesterp. Lett. II. ccvii. 293 
| In your destination you will have frequent occasions to 
. speak in public. 1733 Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 
j 160 There is not a flyTbut has had infinite wisdom concern'd 
I not only in its structure, but in its destination. 1793 Chris- 
I tian in Blackst one's Comm. (1809) IV 82 Sending intelli- 
gence to the enemy of the destinations and designs of this 
kingdom, in order to assist them in their operations Against 
us . . is high treason. 1876 Mozi.fy Uttiv. Strut, xiii. 235 
j A destination above the objects the employments, and the 
I abilities of this world. 

j 2 . spec. The fact of being destined or bound for 
a particular place ; hence, short for place of desti- 
nation , the place for which a person or thing is 
destined ; the intended end of a journey or course. 
^Now the usual sense.) 

1787 Canning Microcosm. No. 32 P a That traveller will 
amvc sooner at his place of destination. 1797 Mrs, Rai> 
f 1 iffk Italian vi, Anxiety as to the place of her destination. 
0x8x3 South f v Nelson I. 199 (L.) ‘It [the fleet] has as 
many destinations ’ he [Nclsonj said ‘as there were coun- 
tries*. 1808 Wruripr, s.v,, The ship left her destination ; 
but it is more usual to say, the place of her destination. 
183a Ht. Martinf.au Ireland iii. 45 She. .held by his arm 
till they arrived at their destination. 1885 Act 48-49 V it t. 
c. 60 § ao Ships, .whose last port of clearance or port of des- 
tination is in any .such possession. 1801 Leeds Mercury 27 
May 5/1 [lie] has at length arrived at nis destination. 

8. Sc. Law. a. The nomination, by the will of 
the proprietor, of successors to heritable or movable 
i property in a certain order, b. The scries of heirs 
1 succeeding to such property, whether by will or by 
the course of law. 

*754 Krskink Print. Si. Lain (1809) 130 Subjects origi- 
nally moveable become heritable : 1. By the proprietor’s 
destination. Thus, n jewel, or any other moveable subject, 
may be provided to the heir. 1881 W. Bell Diet. Laio 
Scor. s.v., A destination ' to A. and his heirs of line ', carries 
the property to the heir in heritage, exclusive of the heir of 
1 onquest . . A destination to heirs-mnle ex< hides females. 
1884 L aw Reports 9 App. Cases 325 Destinations in favour 
of such third persons, .arc presumed to be testamentary and 
revocable. 

Destinator (de’stintf'tpj). rare. [a. L. desti- 
ndtor y agent-11, from destinare to Destine.] One 
who destines ; one who fixes or pronounces a des- 
tiny ; a dealer in destinies. 

*579 J- Jon on Present Bodie 4 Soul 1. xli. 94 Detestable 
Soulbsayer*, and dissembling destinntors. 16x0 Bp. Weduk 
Posit Spir. Flcnuersy Time’s Creator and destinator. 

Destine (de*stin), V. Forms : 4-5 destayn(e, 
a -6 -ten, *> -tan(e, -teyne, 5-6 -tyne, 6 -tyng, 
6- destine. [a. F. destiner (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. destinare to make fast or firm, 
establish, destine, f. D*k- J. 3 + *standre } causal 
deriv, of stare to stand.] 

t X. trans. To ordain, appoint (formally or de- 
finitely). Obs. (or merged in 3,) 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 2673 It was desteynid by dome, & for 
due holdyn . . Thny nftVrmyt hit fully. 16x3 J. Salkeld 
Treat Angels 80 [Angels] destined for the pcrpctunll motion 
of the heavens. it8x Hume Hist. Eng. \. x, 105 His ap- 
panage, which the late king hod destined hint. 1881 Duf- 
fifld Don Quia. 1. xxv. 344 This is the place, O ye 
heavens J which I destine and select for bewailing the 
misfortune. 

2 . As the act of the Deity, Fate, or a supernatural 
power : To appoint or fix beforehand, to predeter- 
mine by an unalterable decree or ordinance. Now 
chiefly in pass. : To be divinely appointed or fated ; 
often in weakened sense, expressing little more than 
the actual issue of events as ascertained by subse- 
quent experience, without any definite reference to 
tneir predetermination. (Usually with inf.) 

cijoo [see Dksi ining below], a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
Ixvul 33 pe boke of life is pe knawynge of god, in pc 
whilke he has destaynd all goed men to be safe, a 1400- 
30 Alexander 518 A barne . . pat drixtyn after pi day has 
destaned to regne. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 
176 Vf god destyneth hym, he shall wynne the pryse. 
x 583 G. Bucks ( ommend. verses, Watson's Centurie of 
Lone, The starr’s, which did at Petrarch's byrthday 
reigne. Were fixt apaine at thy natality, Destening thee 
the Thuscan's pocsie. 01680 Butlrr Rem. (1759) I. 13 
Since the World . . prevents Our best and worst Expert- 
menu ; (As if th' were destin'd to miscarry). *7*o Young 
Revenge iv. i, Lovers destin'd for each other. sfx8 Wilson 
City of Plague it. ii. 95 Two such souls Are not by God 
destined to live apart. >838 Emerson Eng. Traits , Result 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 134 Their [the English] speech seems 
destined to he the universal language of men. 1870 E. 
Peacock Ralf Skirl III, ai3 He was, however, not 
destined to escape so easily. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 

9 1. 343 One who was destined to eclipse even the feme of 
Colct as a popular preacher. 

b. quasi -imfers. (passive or active) with in- 
direct obj. ana infin. (subject). 

? a 1400 Morte Artk. 884 If me be destaynede to dye at 
Dryghtyns wylle. a 1400-50 Alexander 602 So was me 
destaned to dye. Ibid. 4115 pat oper dai he desert pam 
destaned to ride. 

3 - To fix or aet apart in intention for a particular 
purpose, use, end, course of action, etc. ; to design, 
intend, devote, allot. (Most commonly in pass.) 
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<■**»• Ld. Berner# Arth. Lyt, Bryl . (1814) 408 Kyng 
Godyfcr dyd destyng hym self© to come 011 Gemernar am 
fast as he might ; but Hector met him fynt, and. .ouerthrew 
him. 154s R. Copland Galyen’s Tera/eutyke 2 H ij b, 
Hunny must be medled in all medicamentcs destined & 
ordeyned to the vlcere of the Thorax. <636 Evelyn Fr. 
Gard. (1675) 917 Some of these beds you must destine to be 
eaten young and green. 1707 Curios, in Hush, <y Gard . 31 
The little Hole . . towards the . . Extremity of the Bean, is 
destin'd for the Entrance of., aqueous Parts. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let . to C’tess 0/ Bristol 10 Apr., The 
apartment destined for Audiences. 1818 J as. Mill Bnt . 
India III. ii. 68 The time which was destined for re* 
assembling the parliament. i8aa Scott Pirate xxiii, With 
how little security man can reckon upon the days which he 
destines to happiness. Ling a hd Anglo-Sax. Ch . (1858) 
11 . xiv. 303 The ship destined to transport the tui.Hxionaikx. 
4 . pass. To be destined : to be Wind {for a par- 
ticular place) ; see Destined ///. a. 2 b. 

Hcncc f Destining vbl . sb. Obs . 
c 1300 K. A Us. 6867 Of God hit was thy destenyng. c 1440 
Goto. Of Got. 2jo Dede be my destenyng. 

Destine, obs. f. Dkhtin, Destiny. 

Destined (de’stind), ppl . a. [f. prec. vb. -ED 1 .] 

1 . Appointed or fixed by fate, or by a divine decree 
or purpose; foreordained, predetermined, fated. 
(Now often in weakened sense <- * that is (or was) 
to be * ; cf. prec. 2.) 

1397 Shaks. Letter's Compl. 15 6 But ah, who ever sliunn’d 
by precedent The destined ill she must herself assay? 
*037 Milton Lycidas 20 So may some gentle Muse With 
lucky words favour my destined urn. *697 Dry den l ’irg. 
JEntid i. Before he won the Laiian realm, and built the 
destin'd town, c 1703 Prior Ode Cot. G. villiers 93 The 
infernal judge's dreadful pow’r. From the dark urn shall 
throw thy destin'd hour. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxiv, 
A destined errant knight I come, Announced by piophet 
sooth and old. 1887 Bowen Virg. <Eneid m 14 s When 
this burden of woe to its destined end will be brought. 

tb. ‘ Devoted \ doomed. Obs. 
a 17M Prior (J.), May Heav’n around this destin'd head 
The choicest of its curses shed. 

2 . Fixed in human intention : intended, designed : 
cf. prec. 3. 

1W1 Bramhall Just Vind. iv. 87 Their long destined 
piojcct. t 1709 Steele Tatter No. 58 P 1 To restore her to 
her destined Husband. 1754 Dodsley Agru. m. (R.), To 
reach the destin'd goal. 

b. spec. Fixed or appointed to go to a particular 
destination; = Bound fpl. a. 1 2. 

11790 Willock Voy. 2o[lncy] proceed to whatever ship 
they are destined. 1853 Ph«i ; ui*s Rivets V or Ash. ix. 230 
The troops destined for Britain, usually marched through 
Gaul. 1888 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 1 1/2 There weic some 
railway phrases then [1838-9] introduced . . You were asked 
the place to which you were ‘destined*, the place itself 
being your ‘destination \ 

Destined (destinr), nonce-wd. [see -ee,] The 
person for whom something (as a message, etc.) is 
destined. 

188* Black w. Mag. Apr. 472 * Meet me at half-past seven 1 
often reaches the destinee as * Meet me at half.past eleven \ 

Destined, destinie, obs. forms of Destiny. 
Bestinesite (destim 7 *zoit\ A/in. [Named 
1881 after M. Destinez: see -itk.] A phosphate 
of iron, a variety of diadochitc, from Vise in 
Belgium. 

s88a Dana Min. App. iii. 36. 

Destinist (de-stinist). rare. [f. Destiny + 
-1ST.] A believer in destiny, a fatalist. 80 Dri* 
tlnism, belief in destiny, fatalism. (In mod. Diets.) 

Worcester, Destinist , a believer in destiny ; fatalist. 
Phren. Jour. 

t Derfcinour. Obs. [a. AFr. dest incur, OF. 
destineor , ad, L. destindtor Destinatoh.] lie 
who destines ; the Author of destiny. 
c 1400 tr. Sec ret a Secret. (E.E.T.SJ, Govt. Lordsch , 65 Men 
oghie wyth byse prayers bysek he heghc destynour. .pat he 
wille o|>erwy»e ordeyne. 

Destiny (de*stlni), sb. Forms: 4 destine, 
•ene(6), -ane(e, 4-5 destyne, -ynie, -any(e, 
4-6 destenie, -enye, 4-7 -eny, 5 -inee, -ynee, 
-eyne, -enye, -ayne, disteyne, -yne, 5-6 dea- 
tyny, -onie, -onye, 6-7 destinie, 6- destiny. 
[ME., a. OF. destinte (12th c. in Littre) - Pr. desti- 
nada, It. destinata , fcm. sb. from L. pa. pple. des- 
tined us , - a : see -ade suffix.] 

I. As a fact or condition. 

1 . That which is destined or fated to happen ; 
predetermined events collectively ; -» Fate sb. 3 a. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 1026 Hee shall bee doluen and ded 
as destenie falles. ci4#5 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xiii. 134 And 
nua war# brokyn Destyne. r 1440 Promp. Pam. 120 Des* 
teyne, or happe . .fatum. 1717 tr. Leibnitz in Clarke & 
Leibnits Collect. Papers v. 165 There is Fatum Christ ia- 
num , A certain destiny of every thing, regulated by the 
foreknowledge and providence of God. 1849 Whittier 
Voices of Freedom , Crisis x, This day we fashion Destiny, 
our web of Fate we spin. 

f b. A declaration or prognostication of what is 
fated to happen. Obs . rare. 

160s Fulbrckk Pandect cs 40 /Eneas commeth into Italic 
to maintain# warre by destinies, and oracles. 

2 . That which is destined to happen to a parti- 
cular person, country, institution, etc. ; (one’s) 
appointed lot or fortune ; what one is destined to 
do or suffer ; * Fate sb. 3 b. 


| 11315 K. E. Allit. P. C. 49 5 >f me be dy}t a destyne due 

to haue. 1 1386 Chaucer tint's 7 \ 250 If so be my ucstynce 
be shapen By cteme w jrd to dyen in prisoun. c 1450 Merlin 
583 On monaay by goodc distyne we shall me\e idle to go 
towards Clarence. 1548 Hall Ckron. 91 The common 
people lamented their miserable destiny. 1383 Stubre* 
A nat. Abus. ii. (1882) 6j Oh, I was borne to it, It was my 
destonie. Shahs. Metxk. V. 11. ix. 8^ The ancient 

saying . . Hanging and wiuing goes by destinie. 

Afaco. hi. v. 17 1 hither lie Will come, to know his Destinie. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert 7 mr. {1677)63 The reward and destiny 
due to Traylors overtakes them. x8sa J. Wilson Isle of 
Palms 11. 586 Sublimely reconciled To meet and bear her 
destiny. Miss Miteokd in L’Est range Life 111 . yin. 

' 117 All literary people die overwrought; it is the destiny 
of the class. 

3 . In weakened sense (cf. Dentine v. 2) : What 
j in the course of events will become or has become 
I of a person or thing ; ultimate condition ; —Fate 
| sb. 4. (Also in pi . ; zf. fortunes.) 

j *838 Eden Decades 58 'Hie v» fort unate destenie of Petrus 
dc vrnbria. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav.i 1677) 273 Jacob 
1 was murdered, .and Ixsuflfdied of an linposthume. Their 
Childien also had little Iretter destiny. *716 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Lady A'— 1 Oct., They seem worthy of 
another destiny. 1853 H. Ri ki> Lett. Lng. Hist. iv. i.»o 
That battle which settled the destiny of Saxon independence, 
1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid 111. 53 Troy's strength broken, 
her destinies waning. 

II. As an agency or agent. 

4 . The power or agency by which, according to 
various systems of philosophy and popular belief, 

j all events, or certain particular events, are unalter- 
I ably predetermined; supernatural or divine pre- 
ordination; overiuling or invincible necessity; ** 

1 Fate sb. l. (Often personified ; see also 5.) 

• c 1340 Caw, 4 Or. Knt. 1752 How hat destine schuldc Jwt 
day tdy^ij his wyrdc. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. gsa Dido , 
Hc..»ayleth forth .Towards V'tayle, as woldc urstanee. 

1 1530 More Austo. Frith Wks. 8jy/a Some ascribing all 

; thyng to destyny without any power of mannes fice wyll 
i at all. 1600 E. Blount tr. Consstageio 19 It seemed that 
some furious destinie lead him headlong to his end. x6io 
Shaks. Temp. in. iii. 53 Three men of sinne, whom destiny 
That hath to instrument this lower world, .the. .Sea Hath 
I caus’d to belch vp. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 58 Had his 
powciful Destiny ordaind Me some inferiour An^cl. xtoi 
C owi'KX Iliad xviii, 678 The force Of ruthless Destiny. 1866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. i. (1878) 1 That destiny 
which took form to the old pagans as a gray mist high 
above the heads of their gods. 1887 Bowen Vtrg. Eclogue 
iv. 46 ‘Ages blest, roll onward !' the Sisters of Destiny 
cried. 

+ b. With possessive pronoun: The power or 
agency held to predetermine a particular person’s 
life or lot. Obs. 

c 13*5 E. E. Allit. P. A. 757 My dere destyne Me thes to 
hys make ah)m3 vnmete. c 1374 Cmai'uek .A ucl. g A t\ . 339 
Thus holdithe me my destenyc a wreehche. a x668 Denham 
(J.>, Had thy great destiny but given thee skill To know, as 
well as pow’r to act her will. 

5 . Mythol. The goddess of destiny ; //. the three 
goddesses held, in Greek and Roman mythology, 
to determine the course of human life ; the Fates : 
see Fate sb. 2. 

14. . Lat. g Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 571/35 C/oto , on of 
thre shapsisierys vet shappystrys 1 7**7 dc.stynycsj. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. JI t t. ii. is Scucn fuire brancncs.. Some .. 
dride by natures course, Some by the destinies cut. 1693 
Lisle /Elfric on O. «y .V. 7\st . Ded. 27 So charge the 
Destinies their spindle runne. *71# Addison Steel. No. 

F7, 1 shall not allow the Destinies to have had an hand 
in the deaths of the several thousands who have been slain 
in the late war. 1814 Sol 1 hf.y Rotierick xxi. 345 We, poor 
slaves, .must drag The Car of Destiny, where’er she drives 
Inexorable and blind. . 1837 Whkwki l I list. Induct. Sc , I. 
125 The adamantine distaff which Destiny holds. 

III. attnb. 

155a Huloet, Desteny readers or tellers, FatiJici. 
t Destiny, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. Cf. to fate.’] 
trans. To destine, foieordaiu, predetermine. 

c 1400 Test. Ewe in, (1560) 298/1 If in that manner bee 
said, God toforne have destenied both badde and her bad 
werkes. 1590 Coa ton’s Citron. Eng. 11. iob/1 That lande i.s 
debtenyed and ordeyned for you and for your people. 1599 
Chettlk Kinde-karts Dr. (1841) 58 Hidden treasure is by 
spirits posscst, and they keepe it onely for them to whome 
it is destinied. i6<a J. Wright tr. Camus’ Nature's Para- 
dox 63 The high Providence of Heaven . . destinying me to 
misfortune. 

b* To devote to some fate bv imprecation. 

a 1450 Knt. dc la Tour (1868) 108 It is gret perillc for 
fader and moder to curse her children ne forto destenie hem 
vnto any wicked thinge. 

j c. To divine or prognosticate (what is destined 
to happen). (Cf. prec. 1 b.) 
j 1348 Hooper Dcclar. 7 'ett Commandm. iv, Such as give 
J faith unto. . such as destinieth what shall happen com- 
mitteth idolatry. 

* t Deitiny*. ppl- a. Obs. rare. In 5 destyne, 

| 6 destiny, [a. F. dc stint, pa. pple. of destincr to 

Destine.] Destined. 

c 1474 Caxton Troye 198 (Sommer 397) Shcwyng hym by 
certayne signe.x that hit was destyne that anotner *diold 
make the Cvte. 1513 Douclai* AEneis vn. iii. 36 Alt hail I, 
thou ground and land, quod he in hy, By the fatis vnto me 
dcstany 

t De’Stitne, V . Obs. rare. Pa. t. destitut. 
[a. F. destitiur to deprive (of something sustain- 
ing), ad. L. destitute : see next and cL Consti* 
tub.] trans. To deprive. (In quot. ref.) 


c 1400 Destr. Ttvy 7/8 Soche a maiden to mai jmi jx? nio^t 
louct . .And dawly liir dUtitut | printed -urj of hir due fmlrr. 

t D*«ti*tu«Xlt. (1. Obs. [ad. L. de>titucnt-cw % 
pr. pple. of destitute (see next).] Wanting, lacking. 

1660 Jk r. Taylor Duct. Dnbit. ti. m. Rule xi. | 15 When 
any condition, .is dc»tituent or wanting, th# duty it self falK 

Destitute (dcstitiftft), a. (and sb.) Also 5 
destitut, -tuyt, -tud, distytute, 6 destytude, 
dlstitute. [ad. L destitut es abandoned, forsaken, 
pa. pple. of destitute to forsake, abandon, descit, 

I. I)t> I. i, 2 +statufre to set up, place.] 

+ 1* Abandoned, forsaken, dcse»rtcd. Obs. 

118# Wt<i.ie Rev. xviii. 17 For in 0011 hour so many 
richcHMH ben destitute ( / ’ulg. destitutie sunij. 1480 C a\. 
ton Chfon. Eng. ccxxvi. 331 Dmg large and wyde JuiIuh 
destytut and dvsert fioni af old noneste and good vsu^r 
1599 Nobody Cf .' Someb . <1878) 350 Great houses long miicc 
built Lye destitute and wast, U-eausc inhabited by Nobud). 
1393 Shaks. Liter, 441 Left their round turrets destitute 
und j>ale. 

b. Of persons : Fotsakcn, left friendless or help- 
less, forlorn. (Blending at length with sense 3.) 

1513 More in Grafton t'hron. (1568) 1 1 . 757 If devision, and 
dissencion of their friendes, had not unarmed them, and left 
them destitute. 1530 I’ainc.h. 310/1 Dcstytut forsaken, 
dcitit/ic. 1639 Shthwood, To fcauc destitute, drxttttnr , 
abandonner en de/tesse. 1704 Coiktr, Destitute , 1 » ft 
forsaken. 1706 Pull 1 Ira (ed. Kerxeyt, Destitute, tleprlvtd, 
bereaved, forsaken, forlorn. 1740 Dt< in & Pardon, Desti- 
tute , helpless, forlorn, forsaken ; in w'ant and misery. 1755 
Johnson, Destitute. .2. Abject, friendless. 

2 . t a. Deptivcd or bereft oj (something for- 
merly possessed). Obs. b. Devoid of, wanting or 
entirely lacking in (something desirable . 

a. *4*3 Pylg • Scm'le is.xx. iCaxion, 1483^(7 Thou art of 

coniforte aestytuyt I sec And so nm I 0 1 ai cfitl now ben u « . 
14.. IVhy / tan't be a Nun 97 in E. A. P. 140, 

I am ulle desolate. Anti of gode cownesayle deslitutr. 1455 
Dk. or York in Ellis Ong. Lett . Ser. 11 I. 12s Ye stamU- 
destitut and unpourtc>cd of u Marshall within the town « ( 
Calyis. 1491-9 Ptumpton Corr. 10?, 1 am distytute ol 
money. 

b. c 1500 Lancelot 1178 Shortly to conclud, Our folk of 
help had bco al destituu. *5*6 34 Tinoaii. Jas ii. 15 If 
a brother or a sister l»e naked or destitute of dajly footl. 
c 1540 Horde 7'he bake for to I.erne A ij b, Not destvtude 
of such commodyties. 1597 Mohi.ey Inhod. Mm. rief, 
To further the studies of them who . . are destitute of suHTi 
cient masters. 1608 Sit a Kb. Per. v. i. 57 'i’hat . we may 
provision have Wherein we are not destitute for want, But 
weary for the .stalcness. 1689 Bunyak Holy II \tr (Casselll 
208 If you were not destitute of an honest hcait you could 
not do as you have done. 1718 h reethinker No. 27 r a 1 he 
Age we live in is not wholly destitute of Manly refined 
Spirits. s8o# Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. iv. 20 
A species of fashionable dialect, devoid of sense, and desti- 
tute of . . wit. *873 Jowktt / 7 rt/<r(ed. 2) 111 . 518 A barren 
waste destitute of trees and verdure. 

f c. Bereft of power to do something. Obs. rare. 

. *845 Milton Tetrach. 60 If any thcrcfoic demand wlmh 
is now most perfection . . 1 am not destitute to say, wduch is 
most perfection. 

3 . Bereft of resources, rcsourccless, 1 in want nn»l 
misery’; now, without the very ncccsaaiics of life 
or means of bare subsistence, in absolute want. 

The 16th c. quotations from the Bible have perhaps pio* 
pcrly the sense * forlorn '(ill); but they appear to have led 
the way to the modem sense, which is not recognized by 
Johnson, and is only approached m other 18th c. Diction- 
aries. 

1*535 Coverdale Ps. cii. 17 He turnvth him vnto the 
pra>er of the poore destitute [1611 Hr will tegatd the 
prayer of the destitute]. 1539 IJiulk (Great) Heb. xi. $7 
Other . walked vp and downe iu shtpex skynnes, and 
goates skynnes, beyng destitute [so 1611, other versions in 
needj, troubled, and vexed.) 1740 I>y< iik & Pardon Isee 
1 b). 178^ CowPKR Task iv. 4155 Did pity of their sufferings 
. .tempt him into sin For their support, so destitute. 1813 
Siiki ley Q. Mab m. 35 The deep curses which the destitute 
Mutter in secret. >839 Ht. Mahtinkau Life in Wilds vbi. 
ioi He had left his companions in a destitute state. 1838 
Lytton Alice 6, I was then so poor and destitute. 1875 
Jowett Plato {t d. a) III. ioi There tx one class which has 
enormous wealth, tne other is entirely destitute. Mod. 
Help for the destitute poor. 

ttansf. 176# Hi - id Inquiry ii. 5 6. 109 These ideas look 
pitifully naked and destitute. 

+ 4 . Civil J aw. Of a will : Kcmlered of no effect 
by reason of the refusal or incapacity of the heiix 
therein instituted to take up the inheritance {testa 
menturn dest i (tit um ) ; abandoned. Obs. 

1774 Bi\ Hali.ii ax Anal. Rom. J,aiv( 1795) 58 IfaTcstator 
. nad given freedom to slaves, and the Testament after 
wards became destitute, the slaves lost their freedom. 

B. as sb. One who is destitute, without friends , 
resources, or the means of subsistence. 

1737 P. St. John Serm. 224(R.)0, my friends, have pity on 
this poor destitute, for the hand of God hath tout heel m 1. 
1784 Unfort. Sensibility II. 12 Considering them as two 
poor destitutes. 1863 Fr. A. Kr wbi k Res id. in Georgia 7 
Axk the thousands of ragged destitutes. 

Destitute (de stiti/rtb v. Now rare . Pa. f. 
-ed ; in 6 sometimes destitute. [Pattly f. Dfk* 
titutk a ., partly taken as Eng. repr. of L. dcsli- 
t utre { ppl. stem destitut-) to put away from oneself, 
forsake, abandon : see prec. adj. Cf. F. destitue / , 
ad. L. destitut rc ] 

I I . trans. To forsake, desert, abandon, leave to 
neglect. Obs. 

* 53 # Palsgr. 514/11 1 debtytute, I forsake or leave a thyng 
or pcrsone.yr destitue. t$So Crowley Way to Wealth 
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Oppressed on the one side and destituted on the other. 
id»7 Bacon Ess., Plantations <Arb ) 534 It is the xinfutlext 
Thing m the worlds to forxake or destitute a Plantation, 
once m Forwardness© 1673 Latiy's Call, 11 ftp 16. 6a 
God, who permits no t even the brutes to destitute their 
young ones. 

2. To deprive, bereave, divest of (anything pos- 
sessed) ; to r< nder destitute, reduce to destitution. 

c 1540 Bokof /'he Poke to / true A ij l>, ^ f he be destytuted of 
any of the prym ipallcs. Jovk A 1/, Dan. v. 1 K. >, So that 
the clinches and unde ministration be not destituted lerned* 
men at any t> mr c 1561 VmoN brecavtll 44 b, The mercye 
of ( iod whereof they be ul together destituted. 1605 H ifkon 
.Shot/ / Uni. 61 That which destift jutrth so great a number 
of whole families x6is T, Taylor Comm. Vitus i. it Let 
it take any one part, and destitute it of hente and vitntl 
spirits. 18*0 Shi 1 1 kv Let. to Godwin 7 Aug , I have given 
you the amount of a considerable fortune, and have dextt- 
tuted mysell of nearly four tunes the amount. 

3. s pec To deprive of dignity or oflfiee ; to depose, 
[mod. F. da It tucr. ] 

1652 Bax hr Cite Concord 70^ Where are the Cardinals 
aiuTilishops commumi atmg with one excommunicated, 
instituted by one destituted ? 17x6 M. Dav os A then. Brit. 

I. 131 Let not the Patriarch tlunk to destitute or dcjH>se 
me. 1889 B. M. Gakpini-r in Academy 16 Nov. 31-1/1 He 
was destituted by the General Council of the Commune. 

4. To leave destitute or waste, to lay waste. 

1593 Nashe Christ's /'. (1613) 40 By none shall the 

Sanctuary be defended, hut those that wold haue none 
destitute or deflourc it hut themscluex. 1890 A. Rimmi-r 
Sunt nt. Rambles Manchester p v, He would have thought 
that his country had been overrun by foreign foes and 
destituted. 

f5 To mal void, frustrate, defeat, disappoint 
C1550 U\tr. A' Johan (Camden > too Examples we have 
in Biutc, In Catilvne, in Cassius, and fayer Absolon, Whome 
of their purpose God alwayex destytute. 1593 Nasiik Foure 
Lett Confnt 43 If you haue ante new infringement to desti- 
tute the inditement of forgene that I bring against you. 
a 16x9 Fothfrby Atheom t. ii. f 1 (1622)8 Lest . he be 
needlesly offended, when his expectation is destituted. 

Hence De stituted ///. a., Do stituting vbl. sb . 

1530 V> ron Godly Saiyngs (1846) 139 He that xeeth his 
brother or his xyster naked or destituted of daylyc fodc. 
1380 Hot ly band Treas. Fr.Tong, Destitution iy detaLse- 
ment , Destituting or disappointing. 1587 Flkmjn c. Contn. 

} l ol inshed III, 1027/3 This monnsterie for sundne ycares 
was left destituted. 1 66* J. Bahgrav f Pope Alev. \'!/(i%6j) 
95 He was a destituted young lad, out of all conversation. 

De stitutely, adv. [f. Dkstiti tk a. + -ly -.] 
In a destitute condition. 

1548 Uiiai t , etc. Erasm Pa>. 1 Tim v. ( R \ She lieyng 
destitutely Icftc withoute comforte of husbande, of children . . 
of nil the worldcs solace 

De stituteness. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] The 
state or condition of being destitute. 

1657 G\ulf. Salient Just if. 70 The destituteness and 
desperateness of the Disease. 1668 II. More Div. Dial. 

II. vi, (1713I 107 The weakness and destituteness of the 
Infant. 1818 Bkniham Ch. Eng. 19 Its utter destituteness 
of all warrant from Scripture. X835 Ghfsw fll Patables 11. 
203 The child, in the literal sense of the word, is the emblem 
of weakness, destituteness, ignorance, imperfection. 

Destitution (destiti//*jV>n\ [a. 1 \ destitution 
(1316 in Godcf. Sttfpl.), ad. L. destitution etn for- 
saking, abandoning, n. of action from destitute 
(sec above) ; in Romanic usually a noun of con- 
dition.] 

1 1. The action of deserting or forsaking. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glosso^r , Destitution , a leaving or for- 
saking *678 Putt lips, Destitution, an utter forsaking or 
deserting. 17*7 Hah ft vol. II, Destitution, n leaving, or 
forsaking, an utter abandoning ; also, a being left, forsaken, 
etc. 

2. Deprivation of office ; discharge ; dismissal. 

1554 Af 1 -a l' hit. 4 M. c. 8 | 33 The Institutions and 

Destitutions of and in Benefices and Promotions Ecclesi- 
astital. 1644 H Leslie Blessing of Judah 27 In I .aw, 
Institution and Destitution belong both to one. <683 Fitz- 
william in Lady Russell's Lett . vii. (1773) 8 Want oflcistire 
occasioned by the destitution of a Curate by illness. 1864 
Trench Parables 408 The man The unjust steward] not so 
much as attempting a defence, his destitution [ed. 1886 
dismissal] follows. 

3. a. The condition of being abandoned or left 
helpless, of being deprived or bereft (of anything), 
b. The condition ol wanting or being lacking (of 
or f in anything) ; want. 

a 1440 Found. St. BarthoFmeu' s <>9 A terteync woman . . 
was smyte with a Palsy . . And yn that destitucyoun of her 
lyinmys duryd nat a hull tyme. 1594 Hooker Eul, Pol 1. 
x. (1611) 3^ Destitution in these [food and clothing] is suih 
an iuificdinirnt. 1597 J. Payne Royal Etch, t? Thcitc 
destitution of /calc to Gods glorie. 1664 Fuzwilliam in 
Laity Russell's Lett. xii. (1773)19 The destitution of lus 
real self, will . . cause a stronger sense of your loss. 17*7 
Bah i-y vol. II [see 1). a 1768 Sterne Lett . xci.(R.), Thy 
mother and thyself at a distance from me. .what can com* 
pensate for such a destitution ? 1790-1810 Combe Devil on 
Two Sticks (1817) IV. 24a A destitution of all principle, 
honour, sentiment, and feeling. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. 
(1846) I. vii. 336 This, .does not necessarily imply any desti- 
tution of just moral perceptions. 1853 Kane Grin net l A'.r/. 
xv (1856) xx6 That . destitution of points of comparison, 
which mnke(s) the pyramids so deceptive. 

4. spec. The condition of being destitute of re- 
sources ; want of the neces&aiies of life. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.). They, .are not lrff in so great destitu- 
tion, that justly any man should think the ordinary means 
of eternal life taken bom them. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 
xxv. 17 Pantpbr. 142 My anxieties and destitutions daily 
increase. 1775 Ash, Destitution, want, poverty. 1849 


Cobden Speeches 13 Left in a state of destitution. 1 1863 
Mary Howirr F. Bremer's Greece II. xiv. 108 The Christian 
inhabitants of Thessaly would be reduced to destitution. 
*®7 * Yeats Growth Comm. 6* He put an end to his life as 
the only means of escaping destitution. 

Destonie, -nye, obs. forms of Destiny. 
Destorb, deatourb, obs. forms of Disturb. 

!l Destonr, d&stur (destu**j). Also 7 dia- 
torero, distoore, deatoor, duitoor. [Per*. 

dastiir , prime minister, vizier Pahlavi 
dastobiir, prime minister, councillor of state, high 
priest of the Parsces.] A chief priest of the Parsces. 

1630 Lord Banians 4 Per sees viii. (Yule), Their DUtoree 
or high priest. 1663 Sir T. Hkkbfrt Troth (1677) $5 The 
Distoore or Pope . has thirteen [precepts]. 1606 <)\ ington 
Coy. S mat 376 (Yule) The highest Priest of the Persies is 
called Dcstoor, their ordinary Priests Daroos or I/urboods. 
1776 Gibbon Detl. 4 F. .1836) VIII. 8t If the destonr he 
satisfied, your soul will escape hell. 1777 J Richardson 
Dissert. East. Stations 10 The wretched rhymes of a modern 
Parsi Destour. 1809 M. Graham Jrnl. 118*2* (Yule), The 
Dustoor is the chief priest of his sect in Bombay. x86* M. 
Ham, Ess. .S air. Lang Payees 52 The Dustoors, as the 
spiritual guides of the Parsee community, should take a 
chief part in it. 1878 — Rel/g. of Parsers (ed. 2' 17 He 
btibeef one of the most learned Dasturs, Dastur DArab, at 
Surat to procure him manuscripts and to instruct him in the 
A vesta and Pahlavi languages. 

Destourn, obs. form of Disturn v. 

Destrain, -ayn, -ein, etc., obs. ff. Di^tkain v. 
Destraught, obs. f Distraught pa. pple. y <lis- 
traitcd. 

t Destrayt. Obs. Also -te, -tte. [a. OF. 
destreit \-att, -oil), raod.F. detroit ‘a strait, a 
nanow place or passage, a defile, a confined place’ 
late pop. L. district- unt, fiom dish ictus tight, 
strict, severe, pa. pple. o { distringirc to Distrain : 
cf. District.] A narrow pass or defile. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey clxv 244 The day after passed they 
by a mochc sharp Si aspre way. Sc after descended by a 
destrayt in to a plaync. 1 1500 flfclustne Ivii. 136 On the 
inornc he passed t]ie dcstraytte & mounted the mountaynes. 

t Destrexhe, v, Obs. rare - K [app. irreg. f. 
De- prtf.+ Stretch v. : perh. after stray , destroy, 
strain, destrain , etc ] intr. To stretch out, extend. 

c 1475 How wyse man taught Lone 30 in Q. Ehz. Acad. 53 
AU ferre as mesure wyll destrcche. 

De *trer, de strier (<le*strw, -ioi, destno-i). 
arch . Also 4 - 5 destrere, 5 doistroro, dextror(e, 
(9 dexter, 9 dextrier, deatridre). [M F.. desire r, 
a. AF. desire r *- OF. destrier - IT. destrier , It. do- 
st Mere, -era late 1.. dextrfiri-us , in full cquus 
dextrarius, f. ilcxtra right hand: so called from 
being led by the squire with his right hand.] 

A war-horse, a charger. 

a in contemporary * use. 

1 1300 A’. Alts 801 The Knighttes hunteth after dcre, On 
fotc and on destrere. Ibid. 4924 The queue may lede Twenty 
thou sande maidens upon destrers, 1 *314 Guy ll’artih (A.) 
2356 Sir Gil him smot to Gaicr, And feld him doun of his 
destrer ri33oK. BrunneCA^h. (1810)124 To ded ban gon 
he falle doun of his dcsticre. C 13W C h AU ckK .Sir Thopas 
302 By hym haiteth his dextrer [v r. clesticr, dester, dejstrere, 
dextrere). n 450 I^nelicii Giatl xiii. 87 Paste preking vp- 
pon a destrere. c 1477 Caxton Jason 9 b, Two right fayr 
and excellent destriers or horses, c 1500 Afelustne xix. 82 
T hen descended Kaymondin fio the destrer 

8 . historical or archaistic, (Chiefly in Fr. spelling ). 
17*0 Stryi e A tow’s Surr. (1754) I. 11. ii. 354/1 So far into 
the Thames, as a horseman at low water, riding upon his 
Destrier into the river could dart his lance from Turn. 1803 
S. Pkgce A need. Eng. Lang. 387 Dexters seem to have 
been what we should call C nargers, x8ao Scott Ivanhoe 
xl. Some palfrey whose pace may be softer than that of my 
destrier. 1845 T. B. Shaw in Bleu Fw. Mag. LVIII. 146 
The Prince pricks along on his faithful destrere. 1843 J 
Saunders Piet. Eng. Life, Chaucer 76 The war horses 
were led by the squires who always keeping them in their 
right hanu, they were called dextriers. 1858 Morris Sir 
Galahad Poems 5* Needs must roll T he proudest destrier 
sometimes in the dust, 1860F reem an Norm . Com/. (1876) 

III. xii. 175 The knight on hi* destrier. 1894 A . Lang in 
Longnt . Mag. June 314 The Maiden called for her great 
destrier, But nc lashed like a fiend when the Maid drew near. 

Destreyn(e, obs. forms of Distrain. 
Destribute, obs. var. of Distribute v. 
t Destruction. Obs. rare - [app. f. De- 1 . 1 
+ L, strictio binding, Striction.J 
17*7 Bahvy vol. II, Restriction, a binding. 

Destrie*, obs. form of Destroy v. 
tDestri’gment, Obs. rare -°. [f. L. dhtrin- 

gtre to strip off, strigmentum that which is scraped 
or scratched off. 1 

1717 Baiiky vol. II, Dcslr/gment, that which L scraped 
or pulled of any thing. 

t De*tri’tion. Obs. rare, f? a. OF. destruision 
destruction, f. destruire to Destroy (cf. destrie .] 
Ravaging, ruin. 

14. . ( hitdeof Britton* 328 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 123 Where 
his fader dud desirition to man or womman in any toun. .he 
shal make a*eth therforc, and his good aycn restore. 

Destroer, obs. form of Destroyer. 
t Dtstroirble, v. Obs. [a. OF. destroubler , 
detroubler (Godef.), f. des- y L. dis- troubler to 
Trouble. Cf. Disturblk,] tram . To trouble ; to 
make it troublesome for. 


a 1450 Knt de ta Tour{\ 868) 43 Ye haue destroy bled the 
pari sshe ties to here masse. 1474 Caxton Chess * 94 Auance 
destroubleth fayth. 

Destroy (d/$troi-)i V. Forms: 3-4 destrui-e(n, 
3-5 -struy-e(n, -«tru*e(n, (-atru, -striu), 4-5 
-stry(®, 4-6 -atroye, (5 -itroje, 6 -strowe), 6-7 
•atroie, 5- destroy; also 4di8strie,dysstryo, 4-5 
dUtruyfe, -truio, -truyje, -troje, -trou, 4 6 dis- 
troy(e, 4-7 dJatroie, 5 distrie, distroi, 5-6 dys- 
troy^e, dis-, dystrow(e, -true, distrye. [ME. 
destruy-en, etc., a. OF. destrui-re (mod.F. ditruire 
« Pr. and Sp. destruir , It. distruggert) late pop. 
L. *destritg?re , ppl. stem destruct-, for cl. L. des- 
truifre y {. De- Lot sttuAre to pile up, construct.] 
1 . tram. To pull down or undo (that which has 
been built) ; to demolish, raze to the ground. 
i»07 R. Glouc. (1724) 242 F.dwyne. destrude wyde aboute 
. Alle y* stedes, ver and ner, and to grounde caste. 
a 1300 Fall 4 Passion 85 in E. E. P. (1862) 15 He wolde 
destru temple an chirche. a 1300 Cursor M. 22348 'Colt.) 
Bath de&trui |>am tun and tur. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel 
Wks 1. 25 pi wallis at dixtried. C1400 Maun dev Roxb.)v. 
15 pare wax. a faire citec of Crisien men, but Sarzenes hasc 
dcstruyd it. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xxxvii. 157 The 
cite of rornc shulde haue lie dystroyed. 1513 Bradshaw 
St. 11‘irburge 11 694 Tim kyng emended by mortall enuy 
The cite of Che*>t»c to spoyle and distrye. 1516 34 Tindale 
John ii. 19 lesus answered and sayd vnto them, destroye 
this temple, and in thre dayes I will reare it vp agayne. 
163a J. Hayward tr. Bwndt s Eromena 78 To undergo© the 
brunt of destroying Epicamido’s whole campe. x76o*7« 
tr. Juan 4 Ulloa's Coy. ed. 31 11 83 Another earthquake 
happened, by which several houses were destroyed. 1834 
L, Ritchik Wand, by Seme 23 7 The English destroyed 
(the monastery] and half a century afterwards rebuilt it. 

b. Said of the action of water in dissolving and 
demolishing or washing away. 

163* Litiioow Trav. vn. 317 For the nature of violent 
streamex [is to] destroy all that they debord upon. 1630 
B. Harris ParivaCs Don Age 67 Like a Torrent, which 
carries away, and destroics all. 1760-7* tr Juan 4 Ulloa's 
Foy. (ed. 3) I. 201 The rain uttci ly destroys all the trenches. 
1835 Cruise Digest (cd. 4) I ill. ii 8 ?4.If the banks of a 
river are destroyed by a sudden flood it is not waste. 

t 2. To lay waste, ravage, make desolate. Obs. 

a iMtKAm r. R. 388 A lefdi. .mid hire uoan biset al abuten. 
and hire lond al destrued. # c 1320 Sir Bettes 3443 And al 
be centre, saun cloutc, pai dis trued© hit al about©, c X440 
Promp. Parv. 120 Destroyyn a cuntie (or feeldis P.), tie- 
populor, depredo, devasto. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 202/1 
That same tyme attila destro>cd Italyc. 1584 row Eli. 
Lloyd's Cambria 1 1 Dcstroied the province of Chester. 1611 
Bible Ezek. xxx. 11 The terrible of the nations shall be 
brought to destroy the land. 

t b. To ruin (men), to undo in worldly estate. 
x*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 376 He destrude pat pouere vole, 
& nom of hem hys preye. x6«x Bolton S/at. /ret. 9 
(an. 25 Hen. VI) The Irish enemies, .destroy the common 
people by lodging upon them in the nights. 

3. To unao, Drcak into useless pieces, or reduce 
into a useless form, consume, or dissolve (any 
material structure or object). (Now the leading 
sense.) 

*: 1314 Guy IVarw. (A.) 1120 Mi bodi dcstrud and leyd on 
here. 138* Wyci.ii* Prov. xxi. ao An vnprudent man schal 
distrie it. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 212 For meny mannys 
malt we mys wolde distrye *700 S. 1.. tr. Fryke's / oy, 
Ii. India 245 That day we destroy’d about 1100 of their 
Skiffs, little and great. 1 1790 Willock Fay. 154 Plunder- 
ing and destroying whatever they can lay hands on. *798 
H. Shrink Two Tours IFales 155 A fire, by which most 
of the old houses were destroyed. 18*8 Ambi kr Reports 
(cd. 2) I. 147 A deed which was charged in his bill to have 
been destroyed and lost by Roger. 1884 Gustafson Found. 
Death ii. (ed. 3) 25 All the ancient Egyptian works on 
alchemy, .were ruthlessly destroyed by the Roman Emperor 
I )iocletian. 1887 Bowen Firg. sKneui v. 700 The vessels of 
Troy, .arc xaved from flames that destroy. 

b. To render useless, to injure or spoil utterly. 
154* Boorde Dyetary xi. (1870) 260 God may sende a man 
gooa meatc, but the deuyll may xende an euyll coke to 
dystrue it. 1335 Eden Decades 115 I.ocustes whiche de- 
strowe the fieldcx of corne. 1697 Dhvdkn Firg. Georg, tv. 
468 With Blitcs destroy my Corn. 1774 Goldbm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VI I. 8 Shells assume every colour but blue ; and that, 
sca-water. .would be apt to destroy. 1806 J. Forces Lett. 
Frame II. 60 The long drought and extreme heat have de- 
stroyed their vegetables. 

4. To put out of existence (living beings) ; to 
deprive of life ; to slay, kill. 

(Now chiefly said of war, pestilence, intemperance, etc., 
which destroy multitudes, also of the destruction of noxious 
animal*, and of suicide (self-destruction) ) 
a iyoo Cursor Af. 22i33(Cott.)Fir»thesaldoall«de*tru[^/Y. 
Edin. destriu, GAtt. distrouj pat halud was of ur lauerd iexu. 
a 13*5 Prose Psalter \\ fij. 5 per-for shal God destruen pe on 
ende. a 1340 Hampoi.b Psalter ix. 40 When antecrist is dix- 
troid all goed sail regne. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. x 318 Dido, 
These lord is. Wele me<listroyen only for )oure sake. 1473 
Warkw. Chi oh. 20 The Bastarde . . bade purposed to have 
distruyt Kynge Edwarde. 153$ Coverdalk Bel &Dr. 96, 
I shal destroye this dragon without sweardc or staff, a 1547 
in Lane ham's Lett. (Pref. 1871) 130 Haue youe drunkune 
any contagius drynke to dystrowe your chyld. *700 

S. L tr Fryke's Foy. R. Ind. 391 Rat-Catchers . . destroy 
the Rats and Mice as much ax any Cats would. 17x1 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hixt. Soc.) III. 368 Of whose destroy- 
ing himself I have made mention. *7*6 Adv. CaM t R. 
Boyle 13T, 1 was . . going to destroy myaelf . . in the height 
of my Despair. 1794 Sullivan Flew Nett. II. 353 A deluge 
in Friezeland covered the whole coast*, and destroyed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants. 1839 T. Beals Hist. 
Sperm Whole x6o Those young bulls . . are perhaps the 
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most difficult to destroy. 1817 Bowen Virg. Mruid ut. 1 
It had pleased the Immortals . . to destroy Priam's innocent 
people. 

5. To bring to nought, put an end to ; to do away 
with, annihilate (any institution, condition, state, 
quality, or thing immaterial). 

01300 Cursor M. 25239 (Colt.) Destru [r». rr. destruy, 
destroy] hou lauerd ! wit pouste bin pc mightes o pis wi^er- I 
win. 1140 Hampolk Pr Come. 4453 pan sal lie destroyc j 
cristen lawe. 138s Wyclif Prcrn. xxi. aa [They] destro^ide 
[1388 distriede] the strengths of the frost of it. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 13240 All hir note of Nigromansy naitly distroyet 
253s Covkrdalb Job xiv. 18 So destroyest thou the hope of 
man. i6ts Weoster Dutchesse of Malfi iv. ii, So pity 
would destroy pity. 1714 Mas. Centlivre Wonder 1 v. i, 
One tender word destroys a lover's rage. 175a Johnson 
Rambler No. 193 P 9 Every other enjoyment malice may 
destroy. *833 11 Ritchie Wand, by Loire 17 To wait . . 
would destroy the little chance we appeared to have. >841-4 
Emerson Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bonn) I, 143 Silence w a 
solvent that destroys personality. >893 Law Times XC 1 V. 
603/2 He. had been heard to express a determination to 
destroy his life. 

tb. Math. To cancel, eliminate, cause to disap- j 
pear. Obs. 

1706 W. Jones .S>«. Palmar . Mat he sc os 130 After the same 
manner any other Term in this Equation may l»e destroyed. 
*763 W. Emerson Metk. Increments 123, 2 series, where all 
the terms destroy one another except the first. 

o. Law. To nullify, invalidate, do away with. 

18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. all. 353 A person who has only 
a trust estate, cannot, .destroy a contingent remainder ex- 
pectant on his estate. Ibid. V. 217 A power collateral to 
the land.. cannot be barred or destroyed by a fine levied 
fete.]. 1892 Goodkve Pers. Property (ed. 2) 361 The statutes 
above cited do not destroy the right. 

0 . To counteract or neutralize the effect of ; to 
render of no avail. 


1729 Butler Serm . Wks. 1874 II. no These contrary 
passions., do not necessarily destroy each other. 1759 W. 
Hillary Diseases Barbados 181 If they are of opposite and 
contrary Natures, they must at best only destroy each 
other. 1760-72 tr. Juan 4 U llm's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 61 The 
medicine has destroyed the malignity of the poison, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 11. vi. 253 A red glass . . is red because . . it 
destroys the shorter waves which produce the other colours. 

f 7 . To destroy into or to (reproducing perdere in 
gehennam of Vulgate) : to consign or give over to 
perdition in. Obs. 

.1380 Wyclif ll'hs. (1880) 265 It is gictt mcruaile hat god 
. .distroieh not alle bis cursed peple to helle. 1526 34 
Tindalr Matt. x. 28 Which is able to destroyc both sonic 
and body into hell. (So Coverd., Cranm., Rhemisk ; Wyclif 
lese in to; Genexui & 1611 in.] 

Hence Destroyed (d/stroid) ppl. a., despoiled; 
ravaged; slain; ruined; reduced to a useless 
condition. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 123 Dcstroyydc, destnutus , disstpa - 
tns . 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trait. 76 Being a Lady of 
faithfull memory to her destroyed husband. 1640 (title), 
England’s Petition to their King ; an Humble Petition of 
the distressed and almost destroyed subjects of England. 
1801 G. S. Faber Horae Mos. (1818) 1. 82 The destroyed 
book of the Sibyl. 1821 Shelley Hellos 494 One cry from 
the destroy'd and the destroyer Rose. 

t Destroy*, sb. Obs. rare - l . In 7 diatroie. 
[f. Destroy v.j Destruction. 

16x6 Lane Cont. Sgr.’s T. ix. 476 The sweete boy, wail- 
inge most rufullie his frendes distroie. 

Destroy able (d/atroiab’l), <z. [f. Destroy v. 
+ -able.] Capable of being destroyed. 

1532 Huloet, Destroyable, or able to be destroyed, dc- 
struct it is. x6$4 Fuller Two Serm. 41 Foundations of 
Religion destroyed (so farre-forth as they are destroyable). 
1678 Cudworth In tell, Syst. 1. ii. $ ix. 70 The Accidents 
themselves, .are all tnakeablc and destroyable. 1851 Rus- 
kin Mod. Paint. II. ill. 1 iv. I9 Destroyable only by the 
same, .process of association by which it was created. 

Destroyer (dfctrorai). Also 4-5 destrier. 
di«triere, 5 distruyere, destroer. [f. Destroy 
v . + -kr ; prob. orig. a. OF. destruiere, -cor, -tour, 
f. destrtti-re to Destroy.] A person or thing that 
destroys. 

X381 Wyclif Rett. ix. 11 Appolion, and by Latyn hauynge 
the name Destrier [1388 a dlstriere). 1298 Tkkvisa BarDi. 
Pe P. R. 11. xix. (1495) 45 Also the fenac hyghte Anpolyon 
in Grewc, A destroyer, c 1410 Hymn If ire. v. in Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry x. Heyl distruyere of cveri strisse. 
1483 Cask. Angl . 98/1 A Destroer, vbi a waster, c 1530 
PoT. Ret . 4 T. Poems (18 66) 30 Covetyse is distroyer of 
hym selfe. 1525 Coverdalk i Chron. xxi. 15 The Lordc 
. . sayde vnto the angcll y* destroyer : It is ynough, holde 
now thy hande. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 65 They are 
. .great Destroyers of Barbels, and other Kind offish. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 697 Great Conquerors. .Destroyers right* 
Her call'd and Plagues of men. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 
x. 54 Were it a crime if thy more mighty force Destroy'd 
the tell destroyer ? 1807 Med. Jrnl. Xv II. 102 A neutralizer 
or destroyer of contagion. 1894 Daily Nexus it Tune 6/5 
The torpedo-boat destroyer built by the same firm last year 
for the Admiralty. .This type of boiler .. is being put into 
most of the * destroyers ' which are being bunt for the 
Government. 


t Dfltoojrertss. Obs. rare . [f. prec. + -ess.] 
A female destroyer. 

166a J. Sparrow tr. Behmis Rem . Wks., Catal. Extant 
Works No. 4 The Turba or Destroyeressc of the Image. 

Destroying (dfttrorin), vbl. sb . [f. Destroy 
v . 4 *ino i.j The action of the verb Destroy ; De- 
struction : now chiefly gerundial. 
c 1300 K . AUs . 2888 Never siththe that destroying N’as in 
Thebes wonying. CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 322 To telle 
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hasty dextriyng of hem. c 1400 A pot. Loll. 69 Forao)> if he 
lay doun pe suerd . . he opuni}> ]>e distroyingis. 1659 
B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 138 They, .consented to the 
destroying down of the fair Gardens about the Town, to 
begin the Fortifications. 1667 Milton P . L ix. 09 For 
onely in destroying I find ease To my relentless thoughts. 
i8os Ld. 1‘OLLINCWOOD in A. Duncan Nelson (1806) 271, 
I determined no longer to delay the destroying them. 

Destroying, ppl . a . [f. as prec. 4 -IN u -.] 
That destroys, destructive. 

1335 Covkrdalk Lzek. xxi. 8 The destroyengc staff of my 
sonne, shal bringe downe all wodde. 1728 R. Morris Ess. 
Anc. Archil. 21 Novelty and Singleness were os destroying 
. .to Art, as. Barbarism. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 /. 11. 92 1 o 
oppose the inroad of this destroying host. 1814 fioi’tHrv 
Roderick xxv ? Replete wi(h power he is, ami terrible. Like 
some destroying Angel ! .894 Li>. Wolseley Life of 

Marlborough 11. xct. 437 Soubaiubbody-dcstroying de- 
bauchery. 

Destroyingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly *.] As 
a destroyer, destructively. 

x8ax Shelley Prometh. Vnb. 1. i. 781 Tho’ Ruin now Love’s 
shadow be, Following him destroying y, 1869 Daily News 
23 Jan., Dire forma of disease which occasionally sweep 
dcstroyingly over our towns. 

t DestrU'Ct, v. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. L. destr ml- 
ppl. stem of destru f/ e to Dkhthoy: cf. construct ] 
= Dektroy. 

a 1638 Mede Paraphr. 2 Pet. iii. (164a) 12 Either wholly 
destructcd, or marvellously corrupted fiom that they wcie 
before. [ Iso ed. 3; ed. 3 11653) destroyed.) 

Destrcrctant, sb. rare . [irreg. f. L .destruct- 
ive prcc.) 4 -ANT.] A destroyer, a destroying agent. 

. **«9 ' ’**. D. Talmage in The Voice (N. Y. ) 35 July, There 
is such a thing as pretending to be en rapport with others, 
when we are their dire destructants. 

t Destructful, a . [f. L. dhtnut - (see prcc.) 
4- -ful.J Destructive. 

>659 Si •rat Plague of Athens (1667) 2 Wc fear A dangerous 
and destructful War. Ibid. 10 The circulation fiom the 
heart, Was most destructful now. 

Destrnctibi'lity. [f. next : see -m\] The 
auality of being destructible ; capability of being 
destroyed. 

1730-6 BAiLEY<folio\ Dtstrm tibility , a capablcnrss of being 
destroyed. 1803 Hatchmt* in Phil. Trans. XCV 304; The 
varieties of tannin do not accord in the degree of dcstructi- 
bility. 1841 Trimmer Tract. Gcol. 357 The greater dcstructi- 
bility of the absent tribes by long immersion in water. 

Destructible (d/stn>-ktil>*l), a. fad. l.. d?- 

structibilis , f. dost met- ppl. stem of dcstrufre to 
Destroy : see -ble.] Capable of being destroyed ; 
liable to be destroyed. 

*755 Johnson, Dcstt uetible liable to destruction. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1853) II. 667 Simple substances, not con- 
sisting of parts, nor destructible by all the powers of 
nature. *783 Priest ley in Phil. Trans. LXXI11 412 Wood, 
or charcoal, is even perfectly destructible, that is, resolvable 
into inflammable air. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. 
xx. 483 Forces are convertible but not destructible, 1878 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 107 Destructible things, like eggs, 
skins, etc., are always rising or falling in value. 

Hence DestrrrotibltnM*, dcstructi bility. 

1846 in WoKOfcfi’R. 

t Deatrirotify, v. rare. [f. L. destriu t-us de- 
stroyed + -fy.] trans. To reduce to destruction. 

1841 Frasers Mag. XXIV. 280 Enough to contaminate, 
poison, degrade, ana destruUify the whole race. 

f Destrirctile, a. rare ~ [ad. L. dcstt tu lilts, 
f. dost nut* ppl. stem : see -JLK.] =* Pehtkuctibjlk. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Dcs true tile, that which may be 
dcstioy’d. 

Destruction (dAtrs-kJan). Also 4-5 de- 
Btruocioun, (5 -uxion,-tyoun ; 4-6 dis-, 5 dya-. 
[a. OF. dcstt ucliun (12th c.), -cion, -lion (niocl.F. 
<hf-) -» Pr. destruccio , Sp. destruction, lt. distmzionc , 
ad. Iv. dcstructi on-em, n. of action from destrufre 
to Destroy.] The action of destroying ; the fact 
or condition of being destroyed : the opposite of 
construction. 

1 . The action of demolishing a building or struc- 
ture of any kind, of pulling to pieces, reducing to 
fragments, undoing, wasting, rendering useless, 
putting an end to, or doing away with anything 
material or immaterial ; demolition. 

1340 HAMroLr Pr. Consc. 4049 Aftir destruccion *al l>e 
Of )>e empyre of Rome, c 1386 Chaucer Man of Laxo's T. 
138 In destruccioun of mawmetrye And in encresse of CrLtcs 
lawe deere, They ben acordid. c 1400 Maundkv. (Koxb ) 
xvi. 74 He askea )>e dcstruaioun and be vndoyng of bin 
order. 1481 Caxton Myrr. in. xi. 158 That after Hie first 
destruxion of the world ther shold be other peple. 1520 
C ax ton's Chron Eng, ill. 10/3 He prophecyed the dys- 
trucyon of Jerusalem. 1333 Treat. Nexue Ind. (Arb.) 
13 tnarg., I’he destruction of the citie of Aden. 1604 
Shark. Oth. 1. iii. 1 77 If she confesse that she was halfe 
the wooer, Destruction on my head, if my bad blame Light 
on the man. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, in. xxxvii, 333 There 
should be no more an univer&All destruction of the world by 
Water. 1736 Butlkb Anal. 1. 1 Wks. 1874 I. 28 There is 
no presumption . . that the dissolution of tne body is the de- 
struction of our present reflecting powers. 18x3 T. Forsti- k 
Atmosph. Pkenom. (1815) 3 Theory of the formation and 
destruction of clouds. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life 1. iv. 34 
The work of repairing *0 great a destruction of muscle. 

b. The action of ravaging or laying waste; 
havoc, ruin. Obs. (at distinct from the main sense.) 

c 1330 R. Brunn* Chron. (x8io) 202 Destruction he makes 
of rentes and fees, c 1400 Vxuaine 4 Gau>. 416 He . . said, 


I i had, ogayne resowne, Done him arete dcstrucciowne. 1480 
, Caxton Chron. Eng. cxxxiv. 114 He did grete destruction 
to holy chirche. 1 130© Lancelot 1283 Of his realme the opin 
; distruccioune. 

I o. The action of putting to death, slaughter ; 

I now chiefly said of multitudes of men or nnimals, 

! and of noxious creatures. 

x$s6 Pitgr. P t if. { W. dc W. 1531) 4 The dfstruiiyoi) of 
Pharao jv: alt tils hoost. 1791 Max. Raikiiife Rom. 
Forest ix, I looked round for the instrument of destruction. 
1837 Dickfnn Pit A to. ii, Snodgrass boic under his (cloak) 
the instruments of destruction. Mod. Rewards for the 
destruction of beasts of prey, 
d. personified. 

>535 V mutiMi e Job xxviii. ao Dc&truccion (Wyclif pci* 
dictoun] & death sate, we haue herde tell of her with oure 
cates. 1503 Shake John v. vii. 77 To push destruction and 
nerpt tuafl shame, Out of the weake door of our fainting 
Land. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 111. xi, Quench thou hi* 
light, Destruction dark ! 

2 . The Inet, condition, or state of living destroyed ; 
ruin. 

<'13x4 Guy IVarxv. (A.) 6077 Wctule we wille to b« douk 
Otoun, And bring him to destiuccioun. 1373 Bahuovk 
Brine \. 2».»4 'l‘o put hym to destiuuioiie. 01440 A*«/. 
dc la Tour < 18681 6 She thanked God humbly that had 
kepte her from shame and distruccion. X535 Covi-hdaii 
Pioxu x. 14 Y“ mouth of y rt foolish is nye dcstt uccion, 
1667 M11 ton P. L . 1. 137 All this mighty Host In horrible 
destruction laid thus low. , *«4* La nk Arab Nts. I. 01 
When the Prince heard their words, he felt assured of de* 
j strnction, 

j 8 . A cause or means of destruction. 

! 1526 Dk. Mac.nus Lett, to Jus, V., 13 Feb. The Anne* 

stronggex. had avaunted thaymselvcK to he the destruction 
of t woe K fifty parisshr chinches. 1548 Hall ( hr on, 99 b, 

I Not forscyng befoie, that this preferment should l>e his de* 
struccion. x6xx Bible Ptov. x. 15 ‘J he destruction of the 
poore is their poucrtic. 1798 Cannino, etc. Laves of Trt • 

| angles in Anti- Jacobin 7 May (1852) 126 Watch the bright 
t destruction as it flics. 1833 Hi. Mariinfau Fr. Wines 
4 Pol. iv. 58 The deplotablc mistake which wa* likely to 
prove the destruction of the whole family, 
t 4 . pi.** Ruins. Obs. rare. 

* 5*5 f* Washington tr. NLholay's Voy. 1. xxi. 36 b, 
Necrc that are the destructions of a high tower, which in 
times past was. .the gieat temple. 

t Deitra'otiouable, a. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. 
+ -aklk iii nctivc sense.] Addicted to destine- 
tion, destructive. 

t 1575 It. II Nit halos' Hist Exhint. (1^5^) 328 Posses! 
of the seven horriblcst and deslructionublest devils. 1660 

H. Moric Mystery of Godliness 269 Intimating that the 
rest of the Vices are Devils also, but not so dcstructionable. 

t Destmrctioner. Obs. rare. [f. as prcc. + 
•erL] One that causes destruction or ruin ; a de- 
stroyer, 

s6ax Bolton Slat. trel. 10 (an. 25 lien VI) Destruc* 
tioners of the King our Souvetaignc Lords liege pcopte. 

Deitrnotionict (d/ati^-kjanwt). [f. as prcc. 
4 -jnt.] 

1 . An advocate or partisan of a policy of destruc- 
tion, esp. that of an existing political system or 
constitution. (Chiefly dyslogistic.) 

1841 Blue Aew. Mag. L. 407 The intestine warfare between 
the Desitructiormt and the Conservative. 1845 T. W. Coit 
Puritanism 64 Church-hreakcrs : ec< lesiasticaT destruction* 
ists of the straitest sect. 1888 R Dowling Mh ac le Gold 
II. xix. 107 A regular out and-out Fire-eater, Iconoclast, 
Dcstructionist. 

2 . Thiol. One who believes in the final destruc- 
tion or annihilation of the wicked; an annihila- 
tionist. 

1807 Solthkv Ftfriella's Letters II. 28 Uni verbalists, 
Calvanists, Materialists, Dcstructionists, Brownists [etc.]. 

Destruotive (d/str& ktiv), a. and sb. [a. OF. 
destnutif, -ive (1372 in llat/ff.) ; » Pr dcstructiu , 
Sp destructive, It. distruttivo , ad. L. dcslructiv-us, 
f. deslnut • ppl. stem of destrufre to Dkhtroy : see 
-IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of destroying; tend- 
ing to destroy, put an end to, or completely spoil; 
pernicious, deadly, annihilative. Const, to, of. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 22 In all destructyue 01 theyr 
penvontH, honouren, goodes, and chyuaunches. 1555 Lden 
Dei ades 265 One of these two..>>hulde be dcstructiue to 
lyuyncc creatures. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Eeb. 1.(1843) *&/* 
Unpontic, and even destructive to the services intended. x6st 
Hobukh Leviath. 1. xiv. 64 A man is forbidden to do, that, 
which is destructive of his life. 165s Baxter Inf. Bapt. 
318 The Apostle's scnce is not the same with yours (but de- 
structive to it), 1712 Sihlk .Sped. No. 466 P7 Vice is in 
itself destructive of Pleasure. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 
163 F 2 Destructive to happiness. X794 Souimev Wat I yler 

I, These destructive tyrants Shall shrink before your ven* 
gcance. 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits , hirst Visit to Eng. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 1 The conditions of literary success are 
almost destructive of the best social power. 1875 Kinglakk 
C rimea »ed. 6) V. i. 252 A rapid advance . under destructive 
fire. 1882 Daily Tel. 10 May. Palmer’s bowling proved 
extremely destructive, ancf he took no less than eight wickets. 

b. In political and philosophical use, opposed 
to constructive and conservative. 

1834 Oxf. Univ. Mag. I. 108 The two distinct lines of 
conservative and destructive policy. 1841-44 Emeenoii Ess., 
Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 241 The spirit of our American 
radicalism is destructive and aimless. t86x K. Hall in 
Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal 148 After so much destructive 
criticism, to have little of instantly helpful truth to sub* 
stitute in the room of what has been swept away. 1866 

J. Makiineav Ess. I. 36 HU position, therefore, is simply 
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destructive. Mobley Crit. Mtsc.fyer. i. Carlyle 198 

Most of us would probably find the importance of this 
epoch in its destructive contribution. 

C. Chem. Destructive distillation : sec quota. 

1831 T. P. Jones Confers, Chem. xxviii. a8x When organ* 
i/ed substances are decomposed at a red heat in close vessels, 
the process is culled destructive distillation. 1854 Ronalds 
& Richardson i hem . 7 echnol. (ed. a) 1 . 384 Distillation may 
involve the decomposition of the substance heated, and the 
condensation of the products of decomposition, when it is 
termed destructive distillation. 

d. Logic . Applied to conjunctive (or, as they 
are sometimes called, conditional) syllogisms and 
dilemmas, in which the conclusion negatives a 
hypothesis in one of the premisses. 

T nus : If A is B, CUD; C is not D, . A is not II. If A 
is It, C is IJ, and if E is F, G in H ; but either C is not D or 
( I is not H, either A U not II, or E is not F. 

18*7 Wiiati-ly Look it. iv. § 7 (L.) In a destructive sorites, 
you go back from the denial of the last 1 onsequent to the 
denial of the first antecedent : ' (J is not H ; therefore A is 
not B.’ 

B. sb. 

1 . A destructive agent, instrument, or force; 
a destructive proposition or syllogism. 

1640 E. I > acmes tr. MachiavellCs Prince Ep. Dcd., Povsons 
. . as destructives of Nature . . are utterly to be abhord. 
1644 Hr. Maxwell Prerog. Chr, Kings Dcd. 3 It hath been j 
a preparatorie destructive to Royaltic.^ t 6 i& nurd \ I reach . I 
in Phenty (1708) 11 . 399 The*r confession of Faith, is more 
in Negatives and Destructives, than Affirmatives and Posi- 
tives. 1674 Penn Just Rebuke y Giving, for Antidotes, De- 
structives to the Souls of Men. 18x7 Whateley Logic 
11. iv. (18 *6) ix8 Which is evidently a simple Destructive. 
1856 Chamb . J) l VI. 56 The grand destructives of nature 
arc the winds and the waves. 

2 . A |x.*rson who^e theory or practice tends to 
overthrow existing institutions or systems. (Chiefly 
dyslogistic.) 

183a Examiner 786/1 The Radicals for Destructives, as you 
are pleased to describe them'. 187* Morlly / Wlatrei 18861 
4 To the critic of the schools, ever ready with compendious 
label, he is the revolutionary destructive. 

Destructively, <*. [f. prcc. + inn 

destructive manner. 

1661 Cl rand Pcbate 11 j Which lookt upon our hopes of 
Reformation, almost as destructively as the Papists I)o< trine 
of Infallibility doth. 1665 ManlvyG>v/#«ji’ LtnvC. lYartes 
355 The French Wars raged destructively, both at Sea and 
I .and. a 1714 M- Henry lYks (1835) I. 37 Nothing really 
and destructively evil. Mod. Fluoric acid acts destructively 
upon glass 

Destmrctiveness. [f- as prec. + -nksh.] 
The quality of being destructive ; tendency to 
destroy. 

1647 Saltmamsii S/atk. Ctary{iZ^y) 195 Far from bearing 
witness to any destructiveness or persecution of them. 1738 
Wakuurton Piv, Legal. I. 35 The Destructiveness of 
Atheism to Society. 1703 Southey Joan 0/ Arc \tu. 179 
A weapon for its sure Jest rurt ive ness Abominated once. 
1869 Ec ho 30 Oct., An epidemic fever unparalleled for de- 
structiveness. 1875 Kinglakk Crimea (1877) V. i. 335 
The . . rashness, or rather self • destructiveness of the 
charge 

b. Phrcnol . The name of a faculty or propensity 
having a bump or * organ * allotted to it. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 235 To the Order of Feelings .. 
belong the following species . 6, Destructiveness. 1808 
Com hr Constit . Man ii. § 5 Destructiveness .serves also to 
give weight to indignation. 01x873 Kingsley in Four C. 
Fug. Lett. 568 These same organs of destructiveness and 
combative ness. 

Defttnrotless, <*. rart . [f. L. dtstruct * ppl. 
stem (see above) + -less.] Indestructible. 

1843 T. 13 . Shaw in Rlackw. Mag. LVIU. 33 The bond. . 
is fair and true ! Destructlcss as the soul, and as eternal. 

Destructor (d/str»-kt3j\ [a. L. destructor 
destroyer, agent-noun from deslruhc to Destroy. 

In F. destructeur (1420 in Hatzf.).] 

1 . A destroyer ; one who destroys. 

<1 1891 Boyi e ICks, I. 537 (R.) Helmont doe* somewhere 
wittily call the fire the destructor and the artificial death of 
things. 188a 3 Schatf Fncyct. Re/ig, Knenvl. II. 1212 A 
decree ordered . all destroyed [temples] to be rebuilt at the 
cost of the destructors. 

2 . A furnace or crematory for the burning of 
refuse. Also attrib. 

x88x Scribners Mag. XXII. 799 To disjxo.se of the refuse 
in a quick and cleanly manner, a small cremator, or de- ( 
structor, has been introduced. 1883 L 'pool Daily Post j 
7 May 4/B The abattoir will l>e a greater nuisance in Green- 
lane than the refuse destructor. 1801 Daily Sews 16 July 
4/4 Responsible for the working of the dust desttuctors. 
189 % Pall MaltG. 4 Oct. 2/1 One hundred tons arc extracted 
per xveek and burned in a destructor furnace. 

t Destru'otorr, (I. and sb. Obs. [f. L. type 
*destrui (on-us , f. destructor ; sec prec. and -OUT.] 

A. adj\ Of the nature of a destroyer; « De* 

8TRUCTIVK. 

16x4 Br. Andrewes Sernt. on Pro v. xxiv. 21-23 IV. (1853) 
312 It is destructory, a destroying sin. 1817 H. Burton 
Ratting of Popes Bull 13 So destructory of that most 
precious, and peerelcsse ransome. x6.. Swinburne Spousal* 
ti686) 328 Which impediment . . is not only prohibitory, but 
destructory. 

B. sb. <- Destructive sb, 

<1x6*1 S. Ward Life of Faith (1637) 99 SubtiUies of 
School-men, sentences and conceits of Postilers, rosaries, de- 
structories, Anthologies. 1644 Br. Maxwell Prtrog. Chr. 
Kings viii. 94 You have point blanke the contrary, a virtuall 
destructory of this imagined and conceited right. 


DMtrU'eturaliM, v. [De- II. t.] trans. To 
undo the structural character of; to disorganize. 
Hence DestruoturaUeation. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Kmnvl. I. 49a A literal destruction (1. c. 
de*structuralization), an utter and final disorganization. 

Do6trust,-turb, -turble, obs. fT, Distrust, etc. 

f Destuted, pa. pple, Obs. rare. [perh. a cor- 
rupt form of destituted , f. L. destitute, which had 
the sense * to neglect, omit \ But the verb Desti- 
tute is not known tdl much later.] Omitted, left 
out. 

c 1300 K. Aits. 3x99 Thisbatail destuted in, In the French, 
wel y-wis, ITicrfor 1 have, hit to colour, Borowed of the 
I^ityn nutour How hent the gentil knyghtis. 

Deetyne, var. of Dkhtiny ppl a, Obs . 

Destyne, -nie, -ny, obs, ff. Dentine, Destiny. 
Dearabstantiate (df,srbst«T:*nji,e'tj,z/. [f. dk- 

II. i -f L. substantia Substance -f -atk : after sub- 
stantiate.] trans. To deprive of substance. 

*«4 . Mrs. H. Ward tr. A mitt's Jrnl . (1801) 255 The 
mind is not only unclothed but stripped of itself and so to 
speak (^substantiated. 

t DeSU’bulate, v. Obs. rare - «. [f. I .. desitbu- 
Itire to bore in deeply, f. Dk- I. 3 4 subula an awl.] 

16*3 Cockeram, Dcsubulatc , to j>ierco with a hale. 

DeStld&tion (d/si//dr 7,, Jan). Med. [ad. L. de- 
suddtidn-cm violent sweating, n. of action from 
desudare to sweat greatly, ?. Dk- 3 + s ft dare to 
sweat. So in mod.F. (Littre.).] 

, 7 * 7 “ 5 1 1,1 Chamhi rs Cycl. *857 Dunoi iron Med. Lea icon 
289 Denudation means u profuse and inordinate sweating, 
u muck sweat. 

t Desirdatory. Obs. rare ~°. [f. L. type +de- 
sudiitorium , f. desudare : see prec. and -ohy .1 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Pesudatoty. an hot House or Bagnio 


News 23 Sept. 3/3 A very powerful desulphurising agent. 
*894 Irvestm . Oaz . 6 Feb. 6/j The desulphurization of 
Cleveland ironstone so as to convert it straightway into 
steel will be an accomplished fact. 

Desuit (dfcp-lt), v. nonce- wd. [ad. L. desuit tire 
to leap down, f. De- i + saltdre to leap.] intr. 
To proceed in a desultory manner. 

1871 M. Collins Pr. Clarice I vi. 95 , 1 digress, I desuit. 


vi. 95, 1 digress, I desuit. 


17*7 Bailey vol. II, Pesudatoty. 
f Desue’to, a. Obs. rate- v . [ad. L. desuet us 
pa. pplc. : see next.] 

17*7 Baiiey vol. II, Vesucte , out of use. 

Desuetude (desw/tiwd). [a. b. desuetude 
(159b in Hatzf.), ad. L. deutetildo disuse, f. desuet- 
tiSf pa. pple. of desuische to disuse, become unac- 
customed, f. D» 6 4- suescire to be accustomed, to 
be wont,] 

+ 1 . A discontinuance of the use or practice (of 
anything); disuse; + protracted cessation//^///. 

1613 Cockeram, Desuetude , lacke of vse. x6ao tr Herod tan 
(‘^35) 131 A gcnerall la/incsse and desuctuJc of Martiall 
Kxercises. 163s -6a Heylin Cosmogr To Rdr., My de- 
suetude from those younger studies. i66x Boyi k Style 
of Script. (1675) 13U By a desuetude and neglect of it. 
1677 “ ALK Frtm. Urig. Man. it. iv 160 Desuetude from 
their former Civility and Knowledge. X706 J. Sergeant 
Account of Chapter (18^3) Pref. w, By a desuetude of 
acting, expire, and be buried in oblivion, 
b. The passing into a state of disuse. 

1811 Lamb Fit a Rer. 1. Nen> Year’s Eve, The gradual 
desuetude of old observances. 

2 . The condition or state into which anything 
falls when one ceases to use or practise it ; the 
state of disuse. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1843) 14 To revive acts buried 
and brought in [ -into] desuetude by Prelats. X678 R Bar- 
clay A pot. Quakers x. § 32. 315 The weighty Truths of God 
were neglected, and, as it were, went into Desuetude. *703 
Lend. Cl as. No. 39x4/4 Reviving such [Laws] as are in 
desuetude. x8ao Scott Monast. 1, The same mode of culti- 
vation is not yet entirely in desuetude in some distant parts 
of North Britain. i8»6 Q. Rer>. XXXIV. 6 This beautiful 
work . . fell (as the Scots lawyers express it) into desue- 
tude. X874 Green Shotd Hist. iv. | 2. 168 The exercise of 
rights which had practically passed into desuetude. 

Desulphur (distrlfoz), V. [f. Dk- II. 2 + Sul- 
phur. So mod.F. cUsulfurer.] trans . To free from 
sulphur ; to desulphurize. 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing h Calico-printing 85 Wool de- 
prived of naturally adhering grease, and heated to x6o°. 
assumes n yellow tinge, wnich is deeper when the wool 
has previously been de-sulphured. 

DMulphurate (dAtrlfnWD, v. [f. De- II. i 
4 * Sulphurate v.] *=prcc. Hence De«u lphurat#d 
ppl. a., X>88nlp]ULr‘atinff vbl. sb. and ppl. a., De- 

•nlphuration. 

*757 Henckets Pyritol. 109 To which the pyrites-iron 
must, by the desulphuration, Ijc reduced. 1791 Peahhon in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXI, 361 T’he difference of the times rc* 
mured for desutphurating the antimony. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 619 Not really a desulphurating compound. 

Desulphuret (dis»*lfiuret), v, [f. De- II. 2 
+ Sulphubet.] trans. 'Fo deprive of sulphurets or 
sulphides. Ilcnce Dega lphuretted ppl. a. 

1898 Ure Diet. Arts III. 847 Soda which contains sul- 
phides is preferred for making the mottled, .soap, whereas 
the desulpnuretted soda makes the best white-cura soap. 

Desulphurize (d«o lfmrsiz), v. [f. Dk- II. i 
-«■ Sulphurize v.] t/ans. To free from sulphur. 
1864 Webster, Desulphurize. 189 a Pall Mall C. 4 June 
Tip To induce them to desulphurize all their waste. 

Hence X>8*n lphurtied ppl. a . ; Dtan lphurls- 

lag vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also D«ft alpha rlsa* tlon , 
DemrlphurlMr. 

i «54 Ronalds & Richardson Chem, Technol, I. 106 In 
this sense the production of coke may also be called the de- 
fculphurization. 1870 J. Roskell in Eng. Mech, 18 Mar. 
637/1 It i» ftls 0 a nux and a desulphuriser. 1883 Cassells 
Fam , Mag. Dec. yg- Desulphurised silicates. 189s Daily 


[ad. L. desuet us 


1873 — Miranda II. 143 Having heretofore been accused 
of UcHulting and digressing. 1876 M a iikl Collins Black- 
smith <y Scholar I. 201 We must not desuit. 

Degultor (dA^lt^i). ran. [a. L. desuitor 
lcajxT down, vaultcr, agent-noun from desilire t 
ties ult - to leap down.l A circus horse- leajier. 

[17*7 Bailey vol. II, Jhsultorcs, desultorily Persons of 
agility of body, who used to leap from one horse to another, 
at the Horse Races in the Circensian Games. 1 x88o M. 
Com ins Tk. in Carden I. 183 Clown* and de«ultor* in 
ragged jackets were hanging about. 

jfcsultorily (de-stfltsnio, Otfv. [f. Dfsultouy 
•f -LY 2 .] In a desultory or random manner ; un- 
methodically. 

1664 Kvklyn Mem. (1857) 111 , 146 Or else he had not 
passed so desultorily our Universities and the Navy. 1803 
Med. Jrnl. X. 306 1 he late influenza . . proceeded desul- 
torily in some cases, in others it was more regularly pro- 
gressive. 181s Siiei ley Let. in Hogg Life 1x858) II. v 140 
Have I written desultorily? 1891 T. Hardy 7 css I. vi, 
They had spent some time wandering desultorily. i8ox 
Atkinson A lour land Par. 324 Birds hopping slowly and de- 
sultorily about. 

D6*8UltorineS8. [f. as prec. + -NK88.] The 
quality of being desultory ; sctnppy discursiveness ; 
disconnectedness ; lack of method. 

1661 Boyik Style of .Si ript. Pief. (1675)10 The Seeming 
Pesultorinessc of my Method. 1727 Bailey vol. 11 , DesuL 
tonnesSy the Skipping from one Thing to another. 1788 
Reid Act. Powers 11. iii. 538 There is a dcsultorincss of 
thought in man. x8x6 Buchan in Singer Hist. Cards 360 
Kxt use the dcsultorincss of these observations. 1870 Pall 
Mali C. 9 Aug. 12 Accidental defects of dcsultorincss and 
sketchiness. 

Desultorioua (dcst>ltu«‘rios), a. [f. L. desttl- 
ton-us Desultory t -ou«.] ^Desultory a. 1 . 

1637 On 1 EHt'tE Eng. Pop. Cerent, 11. ix. 52 O desultoriotis 
Declamation 1 O roving Rcthorike ! a 1638 Mede Rent. 
Apoc. Wks. (1672) iii. 582 Our desultoriou* and shifting In- 
terpreters. *703 Bf. Paikkk Comm. 2 Sant. vi. 10 David 
danced with composed and decent, not desultorious and 
light motions, suen as vain fellows arc wont to use. 17x9 
Watkkland Find. Christ's Divinity 459 Fixing the Sense 
of Scripture, and preventing its being ill-used by desultorious 
Wits. 18x9 H. Busk Yestriad lit. 525 Tripping with loose 
and desultorious toe. 

Desultory (dc&Mtari), a . (sb,) [ad. L. desul- 
tori-us ol or belonging to u vaultcr, superficial, de- 
sultory, f. desultor\ see Dksultok.] A. adj. 

1. Skipping about, jumping or flitting from one 
thing to another; irregularly shifting, devious; 
wavering, unsteady, lit. an & fig. 

1581 Mulcastkr Positions xxxix. (1887) 220 Not resting 
vj»on any one thing, blit desultorie ouer all. 1394 Be. 
Andkewi s Semi. II. 6H‘ Winter brooks’ ns Job termeth 
flitting desultory Christians, *655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. ii. 

§ ji The Crown, since the Conquest, never observed a 
regular, hut an uncertain and desultory motion. 1699 
Beni 1 ky Phal. 86 Persons of a light and desultory temper, 
that skip about, and are blown with every wind, as Grass- 
hopper* arc. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xx. 11700) 195 All men 


ought to avoid the Imputations of a desultory Levity. 1748 
J. Mason F.locut, 19 To cure an uneven, desultory Voice 
. . do not begin your Periods . . in too high or too low a 
Key. 1754 Keles in Phil. Trans. XL 1 X. 132 That de- 
sultory motion, by which it flics off from an electrified body. 
1784 H. Klliott in Dk of Leeds's Pol. Mem. (1884) 250 There 
is also a peculiar desultory motion in His Royal Highnesses 
eye. 1789 G White Selbome xv. (1853) 63 , 1 shot at it hut 
it was so desultory that 1 missed my aim. x8s< Southey 
Paraguay Proem., Ceasing here from desultory flight. 

2. Pursuing a disconnected and incgular course of 
action ; unmethodical. 

X740 Warburton Let. 2 Fch. (R.\ This makes my reading 
w ild and desultory. X773 Burke Corr. (18441 1 . 427 Writing. . 
not in a desultory and occasional manner, but systemati- 
cally. 1779 Mad. D’Ardlay Diary 14 June, She is a very 
desultory reader. 1817 Hark Guesses (1859) 146 Desultory 
reading is indeed very mischievous, by fostering habits of 
loose, discontinuous thought. 1835 Milman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) IV. v it. i. 3 A desultory and intermitting warfare. 
2872 Geo. Eliot Middlem . xxix. (1873) 104 Guests whose 
desultory vivacity makes their presence a fatigue. 1876 
Stubbs Med. 4 Mod. Hist. ii. 41 The temptation to desultory 
research must in every case be very great, and desultory re- 
search, however it may amuse or benefit the investigator, 
seldom adds much to the real stock of human knowledge. 

b. Of a single thing: Coming disconnectedly; 
random. 

a 1704 R. L'Estrance (J-)» *Tis not for a desultory thought 
to attone for a lewd course of life. 181s Hazlitt Tabled. 
Ser. n. vi. (1869) 131 He no sooner meditates some desultory 
project, than (etc.). 

c. Irregular and disconnected in form or appear- 
ance ; motley, ran. 

x8aa Alison Hist. Enrobe (1849-30) XIII. Ixxxviii. § 42. 
148 They . . shuddered when they gazed on the long and 
desultory array of Cossacks . . sweeping by. 1866 Hownr ls 
Venet. Life ii. 19 A beggar in picturesque and desultory 
co*tume. 

B. sb. A horse trained for the ‘ desuitor in a 
circus. Obs . ran~K 

1633 Uiqvhaht Rabelais i.xxiii, Those horses were called 
desuitories. 
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f Deairlture. Ohs. ran'" 0 , [ad. L. dhultitra, 
leaping down, vaulting.} 

*717 Bailey vol, II, Demit ure , ft vaulting from one home 
to another. 

f Demitl6| v. Obs. [ad. L. desum-Ire to take 
from a mass, pick out, cull, f. Dr* a + sumtre to 
take.] trans. To take or obtain {from some 
source) ; to derive, borrow, deduce. 

s*6* H award Entropius To Rdr. 7 A language more rife 
ana familiar© than than© from whence he (Tulfyl desumed 
them. 1613 Hart A rraignm. Ur . Ep, to Rdr. A ij, Some 
things desumed from min© owne experimental! knowledge. 
1640 Sir T. Browne Pseud, F.p. 111. xtv. 140 Nor is this Sain* 
manders wool! desumed from any Animal, but n Minerall 
substance. 1697 Potter Antiq, Greece u. xiii. (1715* 304 
From this Species, those, whosc^ profession it was to inter- 
pret Dreams, have desumed their Names. 

t Destrmption. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. dcsiimdre, ppl. stem desumf>t-.] Taking (from 
some source). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Desumption, a < busing, or taking 
out. 1775 Asii, Desnmption, the ait of taking from others. 

Desupernaturalize : see Dr* 11 . i. 

t DeiVOy*, v. obs . rare ~ l . [a. OK. desvoyer , 
var. of dewier late L. type *disviarc for I., dc- 
via re : see Pk* I. 6.] intr. To go out of the way, 
to deviate. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, in. xiv. 166 By which they desuoy and 
goo out of the wav**. 

Deswade, obs. form of Din spade v. 
t Deiwarr^i ///. a. Obs . [a. AKr. *dc sward, 

OK. *dcsguan f , *acsga> <! — OK. esgnard, esioarf, 
esganf, mod.F. i[qur<!.') Gone out of the way ; that 
has lost his way, gone astray, stray. Another form 
of the word is in the title Sir DSgand knight 
deswarrd, in the quotation. 

c 1314 Guy IVarw. (A)6ooj A kni}t icham deswarre, pat 
in fr. r. herboroughj y bid par churite. 

Desy, obs. var. of Dizzy. 

Desynonymization (dqsinp nimoi7/*i-Jan). 
[n. of action f. next : see -ation.] The process 
by which words originally synonymous come to be 
differentiated in use. 

186a H. Sppncfr First Princ . 11. xix. § 153 It has been re- 
marked . . that with the advance of language, words which 
were originally alike in their meanings acquire unlike mean* 
ings — a change which he [Coleridge] expi crscs by the foi inid- 
able word, ' desynonymi/ation '. ibid.. The desynonymi/u- 
tion of words is the ultimate effect. 

Desynonymiz© (dfisinp'ftimaiz), v. [f. De- 
II. i 4 Synonym + -ize.J 

1 . trans. To differentiate in meaning words pre- 
viously synonymous. 

1817 Coleridge Btog. Lit . iv. (1870) 42 In all languages 
♦here exist* ah instinct of growth . . working unconsciously 
to desynonymize those words originally of the same meaning. 
18*7 Harr Guesses Scr. 1. (1873) 2^0 His [Coleridge's] word 
to aesynonymise . . is a truly valuable one, as designating 
a process very common in the history of language. x88a 
Farrar Early Chr.\. ix. 205 There had been d rapid ten- 
dency to desynonymizc the words * bishop ’ and ‘ presbyter ’. 
b. To free fiom synonyms. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 169 To form an idea of the 
extent to which our language has been desynonymized. 

2 . intr . To cease to be synonymous. 

a 1862 Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 547 Remarks on the 
tendency of word* to desynonyrni/e. 

Hence Desyno*nymized ///. a., -izing vbl. sb . 
and ppl. a . 

1833 J. C. Harr in Philoiog . Museum II. 224 From the 
desynonymizing tendency before spoken of. 1851 Trench 
Study of Words vi. (1869) 225 The process of * de.synonyrniz- 
ing*. t *4 Farrar Luke i$g'A.vd0ina is only adesynonymised 
form of the same word [«v<£0wia]. 

t Desyte, v. Obs. rare. [? f. L. desit-, ppl. stem 
of desinlre to cease : cf. Desition .1 ? To leave off. 

a 1529 Skelton Col. Chmte 8 Eythyr for to endyte or else 
for to desyte. 

Det, earlier spelling of Debt sb. and a. 

0 #taoh (dAsc tJ), v. In 5 diataohe. [a. F. 
ddtache-r, earlier de stacker, destachier (1 ath c. in 
Godef.) » Pr., Sp. destacar , It. distaccare , f. Rom. 
dcs~, L. dis- (Dis-) + Rom. tacca, F. t ache nail, 
tack, fixed point, spot, Cf. Attach, Used by 
Caxton in form distaehe from OF. des- (see Dks-) ; 
but the existing word appears to have been adopted 
from modern F. late in the 1 7th c.] 

1 . tram. To unfasten and separate; to disconnect, 
disengage, disunite, lit. and jig. 

lc 1477 Caxton Jason 115 b, He distached and ripte it of.] 
t686 F. Spence tr. V aril Id S' H 0. M edicts 75 Coglione de- 
tach'd himself out, for the viewing him the better. 1691-8 
Norris Preset. Disc. IV. 3x9 We must now Detach© nnd 
dislngage our Hearts from the Creatures. 1736 Butler A naL 
11. vil. 333 The testimony of S. Paul is to oe considered as 
detached from that of the rest of the Apostles. 1799 Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 6 The flints . . I can readily conceive to have 
been detached from mountains very distant from them. 1797 
Mann in Lett. Lit . Men (Camden) 446 The French have 
long sought to detach Austria from England. 1798 Lamb 
Rosamund Gray xi, [It] only tends to soften and tranquillise 
my mind, to detach me from the restlessness of human pur- 1 
suits. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 333 The caloric en. 
deavours to detach carbonic acid from the lime. 1847 Mas. 

A. Kerr Hfst, Senna 958 Nor could Kara George venture 
to detach himself from the Russians. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Ctmq. (1876) 11 . App, 575 Northamptonshire and Hunting. 


donshire were afterwards again detached from Northumber* 
land. *•74 Knight Du t. Meek. I. 314 A failure to detach I 
both books simultaneously may lead to the swamping of the 
lioat. 

2 . Mil. and Naval. To separate and send off 
(a part from a main body) for a special purpose; 
to draw off (a regiment, a ship, or the like) for some 
special mission. Also trans/. 1 

1684 Slandering Redtv. vi. 145 A Body of Foot and Dra* ! 
goons was Detached to Attnujue theii Cannon. 1697 Pottp r j 
Antio. Greece 1. xxvi. (1715,) 181 The Chivalry shall be ( 
dctacht out of the most puissant and wealthy Athenians. , 
1706 Philiips (cd. Kersrv), To detaih (Fr. in the Art of , 
War*, to make a Detachment, to send away a Party of j 
Soldiers upon a paiticutar F.xpedition. 17*7 H. Bland i 
Mi lit. Disc. xix. ^87 When Battalions arc Detach'd for the [ 
covering of the General's (Quarters, it only goes for a 'lour 
of Fatigue. 1748 Smollett Rent. Rand. 11845) 148 She was 
immediately detached to look out for a convenient place. ( 
1796-7 tnstr. 4 Reg Cavalry (1813) 257 During this the 
front line detaches skirmishers. 1855 Mm aui av lint. Eng. 

I II. 678 Several regiments detached from the army whkh 
hat! lately besieged Limerick. 1 

j absol. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. Desfi IV. 400 If they 
should ventuic to detach, they will lose l»oth kingdoms. 

1 3 . intr .{fax ref.) To disengage and separate one- 

self, to liecome disconnected. 

184* 7 kNNYHON i "is ion 0/ Stn iii, Dcta<hing, fold by fold, 
From those still heights, and slowly drawing ncai. 

Ilcnce Det&’ohing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1863 Carcvif Ftedk, Gt. (1873) VI. \v. xi (u Strongci 
than they by their det.u liings. 1874 KNir.nr Du t. Met it. 
Boat-detaching Hook , one adapted to be suddenly cast 
loose when a boat lowered from the davits touches the 
water, 1884 Pall Mall G. 25 July tt/i The detaching 1 
shaft springs back. 1890 Athen.enm 21 June 795/3 That 
detaching and absorbing interest which from time to time is 
necessary to physical and mental well-being. ( 

Detaohabi'lity. [f. next : see -itv.J Cnpn- j 
foility of being detached. I 

i8»< Coleridge Aids Rtf. (1861) 255 Its singleness, its j 
dutachability for the imagination. 1878 Scribner's Mag. 
XVI. 434/1 Wc only realize the detachability of things when [ 
we see a Inby at work. j 

Detachable (dArc tJab’l), a. ff. prcc. vb. 4 - [ 

-ABLE.] Ca]Tablc of being detacbed or separated. 

1818 B icntham Ch. Fug. 406 This detachable mass of pay. , 
1834 Fraser s Mag. X. 700 Poetry yet intrudes in separate • 
and detached or detachable passages. 1867 Maci.kegok Toy. 1 
Alone ci 868 > 22 The chart frame is also detachable from its 1 
place. 1878 Dow den Stud. Lit. 241 Many good things in , 
particular passages of her writings arc detachable. 1883 1 
/ Standard 6 Apr. 5/2 'I'hc detachable spear point of the 
Fraser River savage. 1 

Deta'chableness. [f* \ncc. + -nesk.] Capa- 
bility of being detached. 

1855 H. Si-FNi f.k I'rinc. Psychol. (1870) I. 564 The detach* 
ablencsx which distinguishes ideas that are fully developed. 

Detached (drtx tjt), ppl. a. [f. Detach v. + 
-kd.] Disconnected, disengaged, separated ; sepa- , 
rate, unattached, standing apart, isolated. 1 

1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Bastion detaihed or cut of. 
that whiih is separated from the Body of the Wotks. 171* 

J. James ti. I.e Blond's Gardening 29 The House stands de- 
tached. 17*7 5* Chambers Cycl. s.v , In painting, the figures 
aic said to be well detached, or loosened, when they stand 
f»e«*,and disengaged from each other. 1791 Boswell Johnum j 
Advt., Innumerable detached particulars. 1794 Sullivan 1 
/ lew Nat. II. 77 Ore found in large detached masses. i8ox j 
Mrs. Ch. Smith Solitary Wanderer II. 38, I took a small, ! 

| but elegant, detached house i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 47 | 
In the centre . stands a detached column of granite. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cony (1876) II. ix. 409 A few detached | 
events must he mentioned. 1879 Sir G. G. Si ott Lect. j 
Archit . I. 149 Attached and detached shafts may be used i 
alternately. 1879 CasselCs Techn. Educ. IV. 27/2 The villa j 
stands alone, or as it is termed * detached \ ! 

Data chedly, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2 ,] In a 
detached manner ; disconnectedly ; opart from ( 
others of the same kind, or from context, etc. | 

1707 K. M. Lomax Philanthrope 352 The tree, the rock, j 

or the meadow, considered detachedly from one another. 
x8a4 Sir E. Bkvdc.ks Lett, on Byron , Some of the senti* ] 
ments [in 'Cain*], taken detachedly .. arc .. dangerous. 1 
1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 122 We are at liberty ..to j 
consider them detachedly. I 

Detaohedness (drtartjtnus, -ednes). [f. as | 
prcc. + -NES8.] 'Lhe quality of being detached or j 
of standing aj^art ; separation; isolation. 

1768 Worn, oj Honor III. 214 So complete had his detach- 1 
edness been from his family, 189* A themrum 17 Sept. 392/2 
It may be that this * detachedness '—unkind persons call f 
it selfishness . . is an element of ft noble strain. 

Detacher (d/ta e*tjw). [f. Detach v. + -eh 1 .] 

A person or thing that detaches ; an apparatus or 
instrument for detaching. 

x88a Bath Herald 27 Dec. 6 '5 After being carried through 
certain apparatus called detachers, the wheat paxxes through 
centrifugal dressers. 

Detachment (dAielfmenO. [a. F. dltachement 
(1642 in Hatzf.), f. ddtacturx see -ment.] 

1 . The action of detaching ; unfastening, discon- 
necting, separation. 

1669 Woodhiiad St. Teresa 1, Pref. 35 A perfect Detach- 
ment, and clearing of our affections from the friendships of 
the creature. <699 J. Woodward in Phil. Trans. XXI . ao8 
So continual an Emission and Detachment of Water, in so 
great Plenty from the Parts of Plants. 1783 Pott Chirnrg 
Whs. II, 17 A detachment of fibres from the fascia lata of 
the thigh. 1876 W. H. Pollock in Contemp. Rev. June 55 
The growth of the drama has . . gone hand in hand with 
its detachment from the service of Us parent. 1880 Car- 


penter ill 19 th Cent. No. 38.61a Berg< which show lean 
sigm of change since their first detachment fiom the paieni 
inAss. 

2 . Mil. and Naval. The separating and dispatch- 
ing of part of a body of troops, etc., on tqiccinl 
service. 

1678 Pirn 1 n*a, Detachment , a word now very much 
brought into use, in relations of th© affairs of the French 
Army, and signifies a drawing off of a party from one plncn 
for the relief or assistance of some party, upon occasion, in 
another place. 1603 Lun hull Brief AV/. (1857) III. no 
They confirm the detachment of the dauphine with aj,***! 
mm to the Rhine. 17*4 Pr Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840* 107 
The at my, after so many detachments, was not above nine 
t«*cn thousand men. 1748 C'iirm krf. Lett II. clx. 75 Which 
W’uuld have . . caused a gieut detachment from their army 111 
Manders. 1841 Kt phinhi on* Hist.Jnd. I. 143 [T'hcy] had 
l*i nine tenants on condition ofhei vice instead of mere olTicet s 
on detachment. 

3 . tomr. A portion of an army or navy taken 
from the main l>ody and employed on some sepa- 
rate service or expedition ; any party similarly 
separated irom a main body. 

1678 Butler Hud. lit. iii. 35 Haunted with detachments, 
vent From Marshal Legions regiment. i68t Luttrfii. 
Brief Ret. *1857) I. 89 Hu has sent out n detachment of *i\ 
witnesses, to confound Fit/hat iisVdis< overy. 1724 Dr Foi 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 68 Detmluncnts wcic made out of 
every regiment to sran It among the death t?39 Chuuk 
. lyW. x. v? < A Det.u hment of At tors fiom Drm) -Lane. 1781 
Gilt 110N Deil. «v /'. 111 . Iii. 3^6 A detachment of lu\ alt y in- 
tercepted his march. 1838 * 1 iiirlw ai i. Gieeie II. xv. 291 He 
sent a dctn« hment of his fleet to scire the island of Cythera 
1859 F* A. G kirn 1 its Art it. Man. (1862) 112 A gun detaih 
ment consists of one non-coinmisHtoned officer and nine 
gunners. 

attrib. s88s J G rant Cameronians I i 3 'l’hc smartest 
officers are usually sclc< ted for detachment duty. 1881 Mrs 
A t rxandfr Ereirs iii, He was almost immediately told of] 
for detachment duty. 

4 . A standing apart or aloof fiont objects or cir- 
cumstances; a statu of separation or withdrawal 
fiom connexion or association with surrounding 
things. 

z8 6m Mauri* v Mor. 4 Met Philos. IV. iii. | 36 88 This 
detachment from Italian f« clings might have led one to 
expect [etc.]. 1871 Tyndai i. J ragm. .Sc. (18701 I i\. 126 Tin* 
mountain sprang forth with astonishing solidity and detm li 
ment from the surrounding air. 1874 NIorlky Compromise 
(1886) 1 15 Oxford, • the sweet city with her dreaming spires*, 
where there has ever been so much detachment from the 
world. 1883 Brit. O- Oct. 392 An apartness or detach- 
ment from self. *888 Bky« r A liter, tommw, II. in. liii. 
335 The detachment of the United States from the affuiift of 
the Old World. 

b. A condition of spiritual separation from the 
world. (Cf. 1669 in 1.) 

1798 Lamb R osamund Gray xi.'Yhc stronger I feel this dr- 
tachment, the more I find myself drawn heavenward. 1853 
M. Kelly tr. Cossetin' s Power of Pope I. 91 To inspire afl 
th© faithful with the spirit of detachment. 1836 I. II. Ni w- 
man Calhsta 199 A most hcioic faith, and the deta* lunent 
of a saint. 1863 T. F. K nox Ltje Henry Suso 152 Let all 
who suffer with detachment rejoice. 1891 Daily News 3 A pi . 
5/2 There is no such excellent cure for ‘ detachment * us an 
attat hment. 

U Erroneously for Attachment 1-2. 

1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), a. v. Detachiare , To seize or lake 
into custody another nmms goods or person by writ of 
Detachment or other course of law. *7*7 Bailey vol. II, 
Detachment, in Law, a sort of Writ. 

Detail (d/W^l, dri^l), sb. [a. K. dftail (1 2th c. 
in Hatzf.) the action of detailing, the result of this 
action, retail, f. item of ddtailler ; see next. Apj>. 
first adopted in the phrase in detail, F. en dltail, 
opposed to cn gros in the ^ross, wholesale. Sense 
5 represents the F. djtatl du service, distribucr 
Vordrt en ddtail , Keuquiercs, a. 1711.] 

1 . The dealing with matters item by item ; de- 
tailed treatment ; attention to particulars Esp. 
in phrase in (i the) detail , item by item; part by 
part; minutely; circumstantially. So to go into 
detail , i. e. to deal with or treat a thing in its 
individual particulars. 

*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 306 (R.) As if a man would 
say, that necessary it is for him to offer wrong in detail©, 
who mindeth to do right in the gross. 1706 Phillips Detail 
(Fr), th© particular Circumstances of an Affair; as These 
advantages need not be offered in Detail to your View. 
1734 Pope Ess. Man , Introd., I wa* unable to treat this 
part of my subject more in detail. 1769 Gold tan. Ram. Hist. 
11786) I. 320 They . . perhaps condemned them in the gro^s 
for defects, which they thought it not worth while to mention 
in the detail. *785 Cowpfr Wks. (1837) XV. 163 The con sc- 

3 ucnces need not, to me the faxhionablcphrase, be given in 
etail. 1840 Gladstone Ck. Princ. 69 The fear of punish- 
ment in the gross or in the detail. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 332 His revelations destroy 
their credit by running into detail. 1868 M. Pattison 
. Ladetn. Urg. iv. 1 10 Relieved from the drudgery of detail. 
1870 Fkbkman Norm . Coruj. (cd. 2) I. App. 558 The tale, which 
is told in great detail, is doubtless mythical in its details. 
1684 Law limes Ref. 16 Feb. 773/a We had to go into 
detail, so as to make the case clear. 

b. Mil. In detail : by the engagement of small 
portions of an v*ny <> r force one after another. 
I Var of detail \ a war carried on after this fashion, 
instead of by general engagements. (Often fig.) 

184* Miall Nonconf. 1 . 1 Their war hat been one of detail, 
not of principle. 1842 H. Roger* Introd. Burke's Wks. 85 
Pursuing a war of detail instead of acting on some uniform 
scheme. *849 Ford Handbk. Spain 2 Being without union 
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fit] i* *1*0 without strength Ami ha* br«-n beaten in detail. 
«WF roudk Hist. P.rtg, III. xiu lift Without concert .. 
without a lender they would he destroyed in detail. 1886 
SroKKA Celtic Cli . *93 llcllhian I ioru) defeated his enemies 
in detail. 

2. A minute or circumstantial account ; n detailed 
narrative or description of particulars. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist, hatth iv. (1723) 238 Hut 
I must he forced wholcy to wave and supersede the Detail of 
these. 17*6 Adv t apt. I\. Hoyt? l'ief A iv, The following 
Sheets arc a detail of Fortunes I have run through. 1810 
(////«), A Chronological detail of events in which Oliver 
Cromwell was engaged, fiom 1642 to 1658. 1815 T. FoKSJItM 
At morph. /'turnout, p. ix, Aristotle appears to have given 
n more minute detail of the various appearances of clouds 
..and other uhoatoinena. xBa< Lytton Falkland 9 But my 
detail must be rather of thought than of action. 

3. An item, a particular (of an account, a process, 
etc.) ; a minute or subordinate poition of any ( esp 
a large or complex) whole. (See also 4 a.) 

'Hut that is a detail'' is a current phrase humorously 
making light of what is perhaps really an important element 
in the matter in question. 

1986 T. Jfkhukson Writ, (185^1 I. 560 It has given me de- 
tails . . wliii h are very entertaining. 183a Hi. Martinkau 
Prater ara it. 16 The details of the management of a plan- 
tation. 1851 J. 8. Macaiji av P'teld Pot tif. 367 Hedges.. ( 
skirted hy details of ground that may render them obstacles. J 
185* J H. Nf wman /list. Sk. <1873) 1. 1 iv. 191 In the details I 
of dress, carriage, and general manners, the Turks are very | 
different from Europeans. *863 Fk. A. Kkmiu it Resid in ; 
Georgia 17, I shall furnish you with no details. 1868 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) II. 393 Be particular in the minutest detail. 

b. collective sing. The particulars or items of 
anv whole considered collectively. 

s86t Mili Utilit . v 71 Nobody dcsiics that laws should 
interfere with the whole detail of private life. s886 Law 
7 imes LXXX. 193/2 Legal questions .. full of dry and un- 
interesting detail. 

4. Fine At/s, a. A minute or subordinate part 
of a building, sculpture, or painting, as distinct 
from the larger portions or the general conception, 
b. colUitivc sing. Such minute parts collectively, 
or the manner of treatment of them. (Also (tattsf. 
in reference to natural objects.) 

18*3 P. N in 101 son Pratt. Build. 309 The detail of both 
sculpture and masonry on the building. 1846 Buskin Mod. 
Paint. I. 11. 11. v § 15 The detail of n single weedy bank 
laughs the carving of age* to scorn. *870 F. R Wilson 
( 'h. Lindtsf 85 There are no architectural detail* of interest. 
188a Hamkrion ( » ra/hu Arts iv. 39 1 he most careful study 
of antiquarian detail is united to an artist's vivid recollection 
of the colour and sunshine of ihe South 1865 J. F r rgusson 
Hist. Archil. I 1.111. ii. 232 I he Assyrian honeysuckle, .tot ms 
as elegant an architectural detail as is anywhere to he found 
o. Arch. Short for detail drawitigfs , working 
drawings. 

18*9 P. Niciioihon Art hit. Pitt I. 383 Petal/, the de- 
lineation of all the parts of an edifice, so as to he suffi< lent 1 y 
intelligible for the execution of the work The detail is > 
otherwise denominated the nurr king drawings. *W ! »" T 
Rncycl . A ichtt. Gloss., Details, a term usually applied to the 
drawings on a large scale for the use of builders, and gene- I 
rally called working drawings, 1891 An hit. Pnbl, Sth . . 
Put, VIII. s.v. Working Drawing », Working drawings 
consist of plans, elevations, sections, details of construction 
.. many being to tho full size. 

5. Mil. a. The distribution in detail, to the 
different officers concerned, of the Daily Orders first 
given in general, with apportionment to each di- 
vision and subdivision of the force (and finally to 
individual officers and men) of the share of duty 
falling upon them in their order ; hence, the list or 
table showing the general distribution of duty for 
the whole force ( general or f gratul detail ), 01 the 
particular distribution of that falling upon any 
division or subdivision of it ( particular detail). 

Office of Detail (in U.S. Navy Dept ', the office where the 
roster of officers is kept, and from which orders as to duty 
are issued. 

1703 -8 Order Dk. Mar thorough in Kane Camp Pin . (1757) 

4 The Adjutant General is to keep all the Details and an 
account of all things that happen in the Army, 1708 — 
Order ibid. 4 Of Details, Whereas great I ticotivetuences have | 
happened in changing the Details after made, it is Agreed 
. .hy alt the Generals of the Army, that all Detail* made at j 
orderly Time should stand, though several other Detail* 
came afterwards; and that they should march accordingly, 
though the others made before did not mart h. a 1711 laid, 

3 The Brigadier of the Day is to distribute the Orders he 
received immediately to the Majors of Brigade; and see 
that all the Details are made upon the Spot. 1717 H. 
Bland fifilit. Disci/. a8r (ch. xix,7 it It) Of the Method in 
Flanders for the Receiving and Distributing of the Daily 
Orders: General Detail of the Army tby which is meant the 
General Duty to be perform'd by the Officers and Soldiers) 
with the Form of a Roster, or Table, by which the Duty of 
Entire Battalions, and the Officers, is regulated. Ibid. in 
Simes Milit. Medley (1768) 60 Our late Monarch, the glorious 
King William . . wus perfectly knowing in the smalias well 
as the grand detail of an army, c 1745 Kank Cam f. Disc . 
(1757) 16 Whenever the Quarter-master General demands 
a Detachment, to go along with him to reconnoitre, they 
are to be furnished immediately from tho nearest Troops, ana 
it will be allowed them in the next Detail. *778 Orderly 
book , Maryland Loyalists , 38 Aug. , Detale for outline pickett 
this evening. 1799 U. S. A rmy Regulhtion, [The adjutant] 
must assemble the first serjeants of the companies, make 
them copy the orders, and give them their details for the 
next day. *779 C a it. G. Smith Univ. Milit. Diet, jtv., 
Detail 0/ Duty is a roster or table for the regular . , per- 
formance of duty, cither in the field, garrison, or canton- 
ments, The general detail of duty is the proper care of the 


majors of brigade, who are guided by the roster for the officers, 
and by the tables for the men to be occasionally furnished. 
The adjutant of a regiment keeps the detail of duty for the 
officers of his regiment 1781 T. Simps Milit. Guide (ed 3' 
9 The Major of llrigade is charged with the particular detail 
m hi* own brigade in much the same way as the Adjutant- 
general is charged with the general detuil of the army. 1853 
Siocqri'i 1 k Milit htuyi T s.v. Detail 0/ Duty. 1894 
Brigade Orders, Aldershot (MS,) 1. Detail, 14. 10,04. 
Brigade Captain, Adjutant and Picquet : and Wore. K 
Special Pu quet Hospital Hill. 2nd Lein. R. BrigadeQuarter- 
master • 2nd (Jhcs. k. Drum*: a Lem. R. Company for 
Fire Screen Drill ; none. Duties No. 1 Canteen : and Ches. 
R Duties No. a Canteen . and Lein, R. Visitor to Bde, 
Schools (a Captn.): and Che*. K. 

b. The detailing or telling off a small party 
for a special duty. C. cotter. A small body de- 
tached for a particular service or duty ; a small 
detachment. Originally military, but extended to 
the police, etc. 

[1708 see undei a alxwe.] 

1780 Gen. Washington Order 14 Mar., The fatigue party 
for finishing the new orderly room is to he furnished by 
detail from the line of (he army 18*8 Webster, Detail a, 
A selecting of officers or soldtcis fn>m the rosters. 186a 
Beveridge Hut. India II. v. vu.458 A small body of cavalry, 
and a detail of European artillery. 1884 Daily News 3 Mar , 
The ground was explored . . by the Mounted Infantry and 
by details from the regular Cavalry. 1885 GfcN. Grant Pers. 
Mem. I. xx 278 Details that had gone to the front after the 
wounded. 1888 / roy Daily rimes 6 Feb.^ An extra detail 
of polne is always made . . and the uowd 1* not allowed to 
block the exit. 

Detail (d/tcH , v. [a. F. dflailler (12th c. in 
Hnt/.-DnmO, to cut in pieces, retail, deal with or 
relate circumstantially, f. Dk- I. 34 tailler to cut 
in pieces. Adopted in English only in the trans- 
ferred uses.] 

1 . Dans. To deal with, give, 1 elate, or de- 
scribe minutely or circumstantially ; to give par- 
ticulars of; to enumerate, mention, or relate in 
detail. 

1637 30 Kow///i/ AVrX 1184a) p xhii,The proceedings, arc 
too long to he here detailed 17^1 Johnson Rambler No. 
177 F3 When 1 delivered my opinion, or detailed my know- 
ledge. iBoj Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. I’isit I. 1 He was too 
modest to . . detail new* and scandal from house to house. 
1875 LykIi. Print'. Geol II. 11. xxvii. 62 From (hr whole of 
the facts above detailed, it appear* letc.J 1875 Sokivsnir 
Lee*. Text N. lest. 10 Certain peculiarities to be detailed 
hereafter. 1879 Casself s Tethn. Ldia. IV. 9<Vi Wc have now 
detailed all the various coverings ordinarily put upon lmoks. 

absol. 1841 I)’ Israeli Amen, Lit. II. 7 There were 
occasions when they [monastic writer*] were inevitably 
graphic, — when they detail like a witness in court. 

2 . Mil. To appoint or tell off for a particular 
duty. (See Detail sb. 5.) 

1703 Laws of Mass. c. 1 § 32 Whenever a detachment is 
made, the officers, non-coin missioned officers and privates, 
being able of body, shall be detailed from the rosters or rolls 
for the purpose. 1810 Ibid. c. 107 % ji The officers, ordered 
to he detailed to serve on courts martial shall he detailed in 
the following manner. 18*8 Wkhui k, Detail, to select, as 
an officer or soldier from a division, brigade, regiment, or 
battalion. i86x Swiniiok N. China Camf 329 The First 
Division, undrr General Michel, was detailed for this work 
of destruction. 1861 W. H. Russpll in l lines 14 May 10/3 
His cartridges were out, and he was compelled to dttail 
some of his few men to make them out of shirts, stockings 
and jackets. 1868 Sir R Napier in Morn. Star 30 June, 

I trust she is now recovering under the care of the medical 
officer .. who has bern detailed by me to provide for her 
coinfort i 88 S Gen Grant Pers. Mem. I. xxi. 203 Soldiers 
who had been detailed to act with the navy. 1886 blanch. 
/•a am. 19 Jan. 5/6 I he field officer* of the Royal Horse 
Guards detailed for the escort of Her Majesty, 
b. transf 

18*7-4° Hamburton Clocitm. (1862) 3^ We propose de- 
tailing you to Italy to purchase some original* for our gal- 
lery. 1868 Daily .Vetvs 2 bept., '1 he dry dock . . will start 
on it*., voyage across the Atlanta, l>cing towed by five 
vessels to be detailed for the purpose. 1874 M. Collin* 
Transmit r. Ill.xvut. »6«,> A trim little waiting-maid.. whom 
1 detailed to wait upon Giace. 

3 . Arch. To detail on the plane : to be exhibited 
in profile by abutting against the plane; said of a 
moulding. (Ogilvie.) 

1875 Encytl - But. II, 401/3 At the base they detail on the 
pavement or floor of the stylobate. Ibid, 404/1 The glyphs 
detail on the t-enia of the architrave, but are variously 
finished above. 

II 4 . ? Confused with Entati. v 2 (sense 4V 
1794 Godwin Cat. Williams 389 Who had . . sworn to detail 
upon me misery without end. 

Hence Detai ling vbl sb. and ///. a. 

18x0 Laws of Mass. c. 107 $ 31 In case of inability . . of 
any officer.. to serve.. the detailing officer shall certify such 
circumstance to the officer who ordered the court martial. 
1868 Cari ylr Kdw, firing 04 Considerable gossiping and 
quizzical detailing. 1883 Ci odd in Knowl. 7 Sept. 147/2 
(These) need no detailing here. 

Detailed (d/vi*id), ppi . a . [f. Detail v . + 

-ed b] Related, stated, or described circumstan- 
tially; abounding in details; minute, particular, 
circumstantial. 

1740 Warburton Div. Lcgat. iv 83 note (R.) In a professed 
ana detailed poem on the subject. 1855 MAcaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 419 No detailed report of the evidence ha* come 
down to us- 1837 Ruskin Pol. Rcon. Art 6 , 1 will not lose 
time in any detailed defence. 1867 Frrbmaw Norm. Cono, 
(1876) I. iv. *54 In my more detailed narrative of English 
affairs. 


| b. Fine Arts, Executed in detail ; furnished with 
all its details. 

.867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry viii. 283 A fully detailed cor- 
nice of the order. 

o. transf. Of a writer : Given to detail, circum- 
stantial. 

1871 Frefman Norm. Coup, (1876) IV. xviii. 153 Described 
by the most detailed historian of this campaign, 
lienee DetaiTedly adv . , Detol lcdne*». 

1806 I. Pytches in Monthly Mag. XXII. 310 He regrets 
{ that I nave not gone more detailedly into my design. 184* 

1 J. Sterling Ess. 4 Tales (1848) 1 . 439 Its positiveness, 

| shrewdness, detailedness, incongruity. 1887 Bi-nson J.aud 
j 104 The extent and detailedness of the criticism. 

Detailer (dfu 71 1»J). [f. Detail v. + -kk 1 .] 

One who details or relates circumstantially. 

1794 Crit . Rev. Jan., The detnilers of anecdote*, a 1809 
| Spwako Lett. VI. 135 (T.) Individuality wa* *unk in the 
number of detailers. 

De’tailism. noncc-wd. [f. Detail sb. + -ibm.] 

A system of attention to details. 

1865 Lkwfs in Fortn. Rty I *88 There has been a rc- 
nuum against conventionalism which called itself Idealism, 
in favour of dctailisin which calls itself Realism. 

Detain (d/V‘n), v. Forms: 5*7 deteyn(e, 
6-7 detein(e, deteign(e, detayn(e, detain©, (7 
j deten), 7- detain. [Late ME. detcinc, deteyne , 

I a. OF. detenir ( 12 th c. in Littid), detetur (Britton) 
•~IT. and Sp. detener, C at. detenir , It. ditenere 
Rom, tyne *dc-ten?rc for L. defines e, to hold off, 
keep baclc, detain, f. De- I. 2 + tenere to hold. For 
the root-vowel cf conta in, main la in , sustain, retain.] 
1. /runs. To keep in confinement or under re- 
straint ; to keep prisoner. 

[1*9* Britton 1. v. $ 3 Ou si maliciousemcnt le fet detener.) 
1485 Caxton Chas Gt. 145 The peres of fraunce beyng thus 
assyeged and dctcyncd. 1548 Hall Chron. to A travtor.. 
whichc is apprehended and deteigned in prisonc for his 
ofTcnce. 1605 Camden Rem. 16 When King Richard first 
was Ueleined prisoner. 1761 H UMK Hist Eng III. lix. 279 
He was detained in strict confinement 1884 Miss Braddon 
P lower 4 Weed 1 39 * Beg your pardon, sir, ’ said the constable 
./I shall he obliged to detain you till this business is 
settled ’ 

+ b. pass. To be 1 holden * or possessed with 
j (infirmity, disease, etc ). Ohs. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew' s 18 With this so grete A 
‘ sykenes was he dctcynyd. 1349 Ciiaionkr P.rasntus on 
! Polly 1 iii b, To be deteigned with suchc a spece of mad- 
| ncssc. 1660 Bloome A re hit. Cb, A Maide of the City 
I Corinthia detained with sickncssc, dyed, 
j 2. To keep back, withhold ; csp. to keep back 
I what is due or claimed. ? Obs . 

1 e *535 in Froude Short Stud. 11876) I. 42a The said abbot 
hath detained and >ct doth detain servants wages, a 16*5 
Flkuior Sc Massinger Elder Bro. v. i, My sword forced 
from me too, and still detained. 1670 Marvell Let . to 
Mayor of Hull Wks. 1 . 153 To call to account such persons 
, as detained money in their hands given charitably. 1710 
j Prideaux Ong . Tithes v. az« These Tithes . have been 
granted by .the King but aftcrwaids hy the instinct of the 
Devil many have detained them *9i5~*o Pope Iliad xxiv. 

1 173 No longer then . . Detain the reftes of great Hector dead 
) . restore the slain. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 855 The 

form of the writ . . is sometimes in the debet and detinet , and 
sometimes in the detinet only ■ that is, the writ states . that 
j the defendant owes and unjustly detains the debt or thing in 
I question, or only that he unjustly detains it. 1840 Macaulay 
Hist. P^ng. iii. I 288 The tnteiest of the sum fraudulently 
detained in the Exchequer by the Cabal. 

f b. To keep (a person) from his right. Obs. 

1583 S 1 iibbes Anat. Abus, 11. (1882) 80 Hereby the poore 
' pastors are dctcincd from their right, and almost beggered. 

I +3. To keep, retain (in a place or position, in 
j a state or condition, or in one’s possession). Obs . 

; (cxc. as associated with 4 .) 

| *$4* Wyatt Defence Wks. D861) p. xxv, That In all accu- 

sations the defendant might detain unto him counsel, 1578 
Banister Hist. Man v. 6 6 Some [glandules] are strcwcaas 
1 beddes vnto -Veynes, and Arteries, to deteine them from 
hurt. 1606 Biknif Kirk-Buriall xtx. (Jam. Suppl.X To 
dcdicato the same thing a Kirk, and yet dctccne it a buriall. 

1 163* Lit iicow Trax>. v. 195 Rivers mentioned in the Scrlp- 
; tures, which to this day detayne their names. 1635 Paoitt 
I Uinstianogr, t. ii. (1636) 41 fhc inhabitants of Spaine are 
detained in superstition, by the vigitancy of the Inquisition. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, D776) J I. 1*9 When we fix and 
detain them (our eyesj too long upon tne name object. 

tb. To bold, hold down : transl. de linen of 
the Vulgate. Obs . 

t&8a N. T. (Rhcm.) Rom, i. 18 Those men that deteine the 
veritie of God in injustice [s 6 xs hold : Wycl., Tinil, Cranm., 
Geneva, withhold : Rev. K. holddown : Gr. xar*xiiRT*»»']. 1593 
Bu.son Goad. Christ's Ch. 100 That, .they might leame not 
to detaine the trueth of God in unrignteou»nes. a 1894 
Tillotson Serm. (1743) VII. 1846 Men have a natural 
knowledge of God ; If they contradict it by their life and 
practice, they are guilty of 1 detaining the truth of God in 
l unrighteousness*. 

+ 0 . To hold or occupy with an armed force. Obs. 

163a Lithgow Trav. III. 103 A large and strong Fortress© 

. now detained by a Garison of Turkes. 164* Lane. Tracts 
(Chetham Soc.) 56 Thu* the Lord hath preserved an un- 
. walled Towne from being destroyed or detained by a great 
« Armie. 

+d. To hold, engage, keep the attention of. 

; Obs. (or merged in 40 

c 1583 Ctess Pembroke Pm. IxxUL 7 No good on earth doth 
my desires detaine. i6ex-Sf Burton A not. Me A it. ti. vi. iii. 
301, I am mightily detained and allured with that grace and 
comeliness. 17*1 Harrib Phitol. Enq. Wks. (1841) 4*9 It 
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DETAIN. 


warit* those striking revolutions, those unexpected discover- 
ies, so essential to engage ar.d to detain a spectator. 

f e. To constipate, ‘ bind * ; also abscl. to cause 
constipation. Obs. 

iOo Frampton Dial. Vnw 4 St tilt 158 The water that 
cooleth the yron, doeth detayne the be) lie. Ibid. 158 b, It 
is byndyng, and therefore it doeth deteyne. 

4 . To keep from proceeding or going on; to 
keep waiting; to stop. (The ordinary current 
sense.) 

tflga Shahs. kVa. * Ad. 577 For pity now she can no more 
detain him. >644 Milton Ednc. Wks. (1847) 99 /** I shall 
detain you no longer in the demonstration of what we should 
not da a 166$ Sir JC. Digby Private Mem. (1837) 89 Here 
Theagenes resolved to detain him self some time. 1790 
Palsy Norm Paul. Rom. ii. 19 The business which then 
detained him. iSag Cobbett Rur. Rides 424, 1 was de. 
tained . . partly by the rain, and partly by company that 
I liked very rauen. i86x Dutton Cook A Poster's D. i, 
Don’t let me detain you. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan 

I. 1 13 We will not detain our readers. 189s Times (Weekly 
Ed.) at Oct a/4 The vessel, .is detained in quarantine. 

+ 5 . To keep back or restrain from action; to 
hinder ; to delay. Obs . 

*600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 54 But he resolved not 
any, thing, deteined by his blinde commission, and the 
advise of some other Capteines. 1632-52 Burton A not. Mel. 
in, ii. hi. (1676) 336/1 Modesty would detain them from 
doing amiss. 1681 Dry den Abs. k Be hit. 341 How long wilt 
thou the general joy detain : Starve, and defraud the People 
of thy Reign 1 

f Detain, sb. Obs.rarc~ l . [f. Detains.] The 
action of detaining, or fact of being detained ; de- 
tention. 


1996 Spenser F. Q. v. vi. 15 And gan enquire of him with 
mylder mood The certaine cause of Artegals detaine. 

Detainable (drt^’nab’l), a. [f. Detain v. + 
-able.] Capable of being detained. 

1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 581 It seem*, .de- 
tainable, like water, by an attraction of cohesion, on the 
surface of certain bodies. 


Detainal. rare. [f. Detain v. + -al 5.] The 
act of detaining ; detention. 

1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rer > . IV. 116 The injustice of the 
detainal is a disgrace to Bonaparte. 

t Detainder. Obs . Also deteinder, detain- 
dor. Variant of Detainer 2, perhaps influenced 
by attainder , remainder. 

*671 Essex Papers (Camden) 1 , 35 V° deteinder of moneys 
by y* Farmers upon pretence of defalcations. X70X Bkvkki fy 
A foe. Quest. 33 There is also.. in it the Detnindor of a 
Disease, a Catochus , and a Cato,, he, a Dead Sleep, or In- 
sensibility with Pungency, or Vexation. 

Detainer 1 (dftr**nw). Also 6 deteiner, -our, 
detoynour, 7 dotayner. [f. Detain v. + -er 1 : 
perh. orig. a. AF. *detenour » OF. deteneor , -cur.] 
One who or that which detains ; see the verb. 

xsgx-a Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 5 $ 3 To punmhe the 
dettours and detcincrs of the same by fines. 1547 Act x 
Edw. V !. c. 3§a To punish . . the deteinour. 1586 J. 
Hooker C it aid . Irel. in Holinshed II. 51/1 The deteiners 
of the kingdome of England against the (awfull heirc. 1647 
R. Baillir Lett. 4- Jmls. (184a) III. 74 It pleased God to 
make his detainers let him goe. 1689 De/. Liberty agst. 
Tyrants iso He. . is. .an unjust detainer which takes another 
Mans goods against the Owners will. >890 Chubb Locks 
4- Keys 10 This lock, .contains, .several independent move- 
able detainers of the motion of the bolt, any one of which 
would alone prevent that motion ; the key was adapted to 
move and arrange all those detainers simultaneously. 

Detainer 2 . Law . Forms: 7 deteiner, de- 
teigner, deteyner, 7- detainer ; erron. 7 -or, 8 
-our. [a. Anglo* Fr. detencr inf. used subst. Cf. 
cesser, disclaimer ; retainer : see -er 4 .] 

The action of detaining, withholding, or keeping 
in one’s possession; spec. a. The (wrongful) de- 
taining of, or refusal to restore, goods taken from 
the owner for distraint, etc. 

>6x9 Dalton Countr. Just. vii. (1630) *7 By distress or 
deteyner of the defendant's goods. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm . HI. 150 Deprivation of possession may also be by 
an unjust detainer of another's goods, though the original 
taking was lawful. 2817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 

II. 1133 If thetenant. before distress, tender . . the arrears 
of rent, the taking of the distress becomes wrongful . . but if 
the distress has been made, and before impounding the 
arrears are tendered, then the detainer only is unlawful. 
1869 Nichols Britton II. 349 In like manner shall widows 
recover damages for the wrongful detainer of dower, 
b. Forcible detainer*, see quot. 1769. 

1619 Dalton Countr. Just. xxii. (1630) 61 One Justice of 
Peace may proceed in . . cases of forcible entry or Deteiner. 
*769 Blackstonk Comm. IV. 147 An eighth offence against 
the public peace is that of a forcible entry or detainer; 
which is committed by violently taking or keeping posses- 
sion, with menaces, force, and arms, of lands and tenements, 
without the authority of law. 2800 Addison Amer. Law 
Rep . 41 Indicted for a forcible entry and detainer. 


e. The detaining of a person ; esp. in custody or 
confinement 

1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1693) in. I. ao That the Cause 
of tneir Detainer may be certified, a 1719 Rr. Smallriogr 
(J.), St. Paul sends him back again, that Philemon might 
have no reason to be angry at his longer detainour. 179$ 
Christian in Blackstonds Comm. (1809) I. 435 Lord Mans- 
field granted a habeas corpus, ordering the captain of the 
ship to bring up the body of James Somerset!, with the 
cause of his detainer. 1884 Law Times Rep . 16 Aug. 730/2 
There was no evidence.. of the detainer of the child either 
by force or fraud. 

VOL. III. 


d. A process authorizing the sheriff to detain 
a person already in his custody; spec, a writ 
whereby a prisoner arrested at the suit of one 
creditor might be detained at the suit of another. 

1836-9 Dickens Sl\ Bos (1850) 974/1 Unless the gen'lin’ii 
means to goupafore the court, tr* hardly worthwhile waiting 
for detainers, you know. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. vv , 
A process lodged with the sheriff against a person in his 
custody is called a detainer. 1895 Thackeray Newconus 
1 . 348 The detainers against him were trifling. 

Detaining, vbl. sb. [f. Detain v. + -ino b] 
The action of the verb Detain ; detention, with- 
holding, fseizure, etc. (Now usually gcrundial.) 

a 1935 More Wks. 386 (R.) That their paine in the fire wer 
but a detaining therm bysome strenger power then themselfe. 
*37* .Sc. Acts Jas. Vf ft 50 Taking and deteining of 

prisoners, ransounes, buitingcs. 1600 E. Bi ount tr. Cones - 
taggio xay He then conceived the cause of his detaining. 
169a tr. Bruet s Praxis Med. 97 Catalepsis is a sudden de- 
taming both of soule and body. 1768 Bi.ackrtone Comm. 

III. ix. (R.), To shew the cause of his detaining in prison. 
1799 Jemima I. 165 He scorned your detaining*. 

Detai ning, ppl. a. [f. an prtc. + -INO *.] That 
detains ; see the verb. 

x8m T. Taylor ApuUius vi. 121 The detaining earth. 
1869 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. In trod. (1868)35 The detaining 
power of a dogmatizing effort 

Hence Detal’nlnglj adv. 

1856 Titan Mag. Aug. 119/3 He gazed at her entreattngly 
and detainingly. 1880 Argosy XXIX . 388 Laying her hand 
detainingly upon his arm. 

Detainment (dA^’nmcnt). Now rare . [f. 
Detain v. + -went: cf. OF. detenement .] The 
fact of detaining, or of being detained ; detention. 
1586 Death Earl Nor thumberl. in Somers Tracts (1751) 

IV. III. 4 23 As well of the Cause of the Earl's Detainment, 
of the Manner of his Death. x6aa Malysks A m. LaiuMcrih, 
159 The danger of general! or particular Embargo* of Ships, 
the likelihood of detainements of Kings and Princes. . 1641 
Jmls. Ho. Com. II. 151 His Detainment close Prisoner. 
1799 Mage ns Insurances I. 456 The umust. Detainment of 
their Ships. 1883 Ln. Blackburn in Law Repotts 8 App. 
Cases 398 Arrests, restraints and detainments of princes., 
involve such a taking of the subject insured out of the 
control of the owners. 

Detalnor, -our, erron. ff. Detainer ^. 
t Detainure (dA^’niuA Obs. [f. Detain v. 
+ -uhk : cf. OF. detenenre .] —Detainer 2 (of 
which it may be a refashioning). 

1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1693) 111. I. 340 Unlawful 
Srisure and Detainure. 1710 Phidfaux Orig. Tithes v. 315 
A Sacrilegious detainure of that which i% .due unto Go<l. 

Detane, -nie, «ny, obs. ff. Dittany. 

Detant (dAwnt). [A variant of Detent, 
affected by the pronunciation of mod.F. detente 
(drt&ht) trigger ; established in this sense in gun- 
smiths’ usej In the mechanism of a gun-lock, an 
oscillating tongue pivoted over the half-cock notch 
in the tumbler, to prevent the sear from catching 
therein when the cock falls. 

*884 T. Speedy Sport v. 60 Rifles which are generally 
made with a very light pull not exceeding two or three 
pounds, and on the tumbler of which a dotant is attached, 
in order to carry the scear over the half-cock. 1804 W. A. 
Greener (in letter ), Detant not Detent is the usual spelling 
. . the German technical word for the gun-lock detant is 
Schleuder. 

t Detard, v. Obs. [a. OF. detarder , also dcs *, 
to retard, delay, f. des - (L. dts ) + larder to delay 
L. tarddre, f. tardus slow.] tram. To retard, delay. 

1673 Teonck Diary (1825) 46 Leave to cum on shoaic .. 
was detarded. 1693 W. Frfkr Art of War ix. 364 Let 
them detard their pursuers, and save their lives hy scatter- 
ing their Treasures. 

t Detaste, v. Obs. rare. [var. of Distaste : 
sec De- I. 6.] Distaste; to dislike, loathe. 

16x4 Earl S riRLiNG Doomes-day vii. ciii, Who now in dark- 
ness do detasie the day. 

fDet-bound, var. of Debt- bound,///, a. Obs. 
Mortgaged, pledged. 

X 94 X-B Burgh Rec. P.din. 30 Jan. (Jam. Suppl.), The hous 
. .wes detbound to the Raid Jhone. 

Dete, obs. form of Debt, Ditty. 

Detect (d/tc’kt), ppl, a. [ad. L. dPtect-us, pa. 
pple. of detegfre to Detect. After the formation 
of Detect v ., used for some time as its pa. pple.] 
Detected; disclosed; discovered; open, exposed. 

+ a. as pa. pple. Obs. b. as adj. arch, 

a. 1387 Tkevisa Higden (Roll*) V. 343 Thei were detecte 
by the ofde moneye y*schewede. 2460 Cabgrave Chron. 1 34 
He was that same day detect that a strumpet was in his 
thaumbir. 25 sbPilgr, Per/A W. dc W. 1521 ) 373^ b,[l]haue 
detecte & declared the erroura. 2999 Abp. Fakkek rs. 
cxix. 346 Detect I haue my wayes to thee. 

b. io6t Lovell Hist. Anim. 4* Min. Introd., Their gill* 
are detect. 2^4 Syd. Dobell Balder xix. 8x Detect, din- 
owned, detested, and despised, There is no power to which 
ye can be true. 

Detect (d/te*kt), v. [f. ppl, stem detect- of L. 
detegPre to uncover, discover, detect, f. De- 1 . 6 + 
tegPre to cover. The earlier ppl. adj. Detect (see 
prec.) was retained as pa. pple. of the verb, till 
gradually displaced by detected .] 
t L trans. To uncover, laj bare, expose, display 
(something covered up or hidden). Obs . 

2447 Bokkniiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 7, 1 preye . , that ye de- 
tect® It in no wy*e *hcr that vytany It my hi haue, 25*6 


I Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1 531 ) 34 h, Whw he illucyon . . a* soone 
i as it was detected A brought to lyght . .amme it auoyded. 

1 463-87 Foxk A. tg M. (1684) II. 73/3 Secret Confession, 
j wherein Men do detect their &in« m the Priest* ear. 1994 
I 0»d. of Prayer in Litnrg. Sew. O . Lht. (18471 (>64 Detect 
, and reveal still the foundations and buildings of all treasons 
1 and conspiracies. 1668 Culekiteb A C01 k Bart hot Ana/ 

1 iii. 5 On one side the Fat besprinkled with its Ve**rK 
! and on the other side certain Muscles Detected. 1691 Ca\e 
of Exeter Coll. Prcf. Aij, The badness of hin cause ua> 
sufliciently detected by the weakness of hi* defence. 2739 
Labiiyk Short Acc. Piers tVestm. Bridge 41, I cannot 
Answer this Objection, without detecting a gross Ignorance 
in those that pioposed it. 

j f 2 . To cxix>se (a person) by divulging his seerd* 
! or making Known nis guilt or crime ; to infoim 
• against, accuse. Obs. 

I c 144a Pm <h k Repr. i. xvi. 88, I detecte here no man in 
1 special. *577-87 Hni.iNMiiKD Chron. I. 41/1 Whose last 
words . detected him of manifest ambition. 2994 Hook fk 
Lai. Pol. (1676) 342 The Gentlewoman gocth forward, and 
1 detet teth herself of a crime. 1603 Shakb. A teas, for At 111. 
ii 129, 1 neuer heard the absent Duke much detected for 
Women. 2604 R. Caworky 'Table A/ph. % Detect , bewray, 
disclose, accuse. 2609 Pagiit Heresiogr. (1646)9 And he 
also cut a young wenclic* throat, lest she should detect him. 

tb. To divulge, icvcal, give information of (a 
thing). Obs. 

c 1469 Hht. Doc. Roih (K. E ’J*. S ) 7 But if it shall hap *0 
to know anysiuh lheresiesj, 1 shall detecte them to myif 
ordinarie. 2735 Dr For Toy. found World (1840) ^14 One 
of the lieutenants discovered and detected this villanou* 
lontnvance. 

3 . To find nut, discover (a person) in the accrct 
possession of some quality, or performance ol some 
act; to find out the real character of. 

2982 Pei tie Hunted s Civ . Conv. 1. (»r>86) 38 b, In process** 
of time she was detected to Ins one of a naughtic slan- 
derous tongue. 2722 Medley No. 39 If he is detected of the 
grossest Calumnies, he goes on to repeat them again, as 
if nothing had happen’d. 1774 G01 ohm. Grecian Hist. 
I. 99 Cleomcne* . . being detected of having suborned the 
priestess, slew himself. 2789 Bkntham Trine. Legist, xi. 
ft 34 You have detected a baker in selling short weight, you 

f rosecute him for the cheat. 2870 E. P* acock Ralf .Skirl. 

II. 314 Like a schoolboy detected in robbing an orchard. 
1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. it) III. a<x; Your dishonesty shall 
do you no good, for 1 shall detect you. 

4 . To oiscover, find out, ascertain the presence, 
existence, or fact of (something apt to elude observa- 
tion). 

1796 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 363 The former obstacles 
must be ubolished as soon as detected. 2797 Godwin En- 
quirer 1. vi. 43 We detect all the shades of meaning. 2813 
J. Baixock Pom. Amusem. 25 It is a capital g<>od test for 
detecting arsenic in any liquid whatever. 183A Browning 
Paracelsus ii, What use were punishment, umesH some sin 
Be first detected T i «47 K MKRbON Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 373 Napoleon examined the bills of the 
creditors himself, detected overcharges and errors. 2849 
Murchison Siluria iii. ^5 Sandstone in which no other 
remains hut fucoids have been delected. 188a Pkbody /• ng. 
Journalism xvi. 120 He was a man. .with an eye that de- 
tccted a false note in an article. 

Hence Deto’ctod ppl. a. % Dete cting vbl. sb. 

160a Shaks. Ham. in. ii, 95 Well my Lord. Jf he stealc 
ought the whilst this Play is Playing, And scape detecting, 
I will pay the Theft. 2654 Codring i on tr. /list, tvstine 
518 To collect the detected Oar frsore). 1660 Mii.Ion Lree 
Comnnu. (i8si) 440 The detected Falshood and Ambition 
of sorn. 2694 tr. Altl/on's Lett. State Aug i6$6 The vilest 
and most openly detected Assassinates. 1836 J Gilbert 
Chr Atonem , ii. (1852) 53 Who would not . frown it away 
ns a detected cheat T 

Detectability, rare. [f. next : see 1TY.] 

1803 W. Tayior in Monthly Afag. XIX. 219 With far 
feebler detectability. 

Detectable (drte-ktab’l), a. Ako -ibi©. [f. 
Detect v. + -able. The spelling Able is accord- 
ing to L. analogies, but L. ‘tcctibilis does not occur.] 
Capable of being detected, 

1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. vii. ii. 419 More were comealcd 
by parties not detectable. 2822 ///«< kn>. Mag. XXX. 122 
No heel-tap was detectable. tB4S~6 G. E. Day tr. .Simon s 
Anim. Chan. II. ict The amount of phosphates .. is ex- 
tremely minute, and no longer detectable hy the ordinary 
tests. 2872 R. H. Huiton Ess. 1. 340 The real link not 
being detectable without a special and individual (nsight. 
188$ Bryce Amer. Comnnu. II. 134 Where illegitimate 
expenditure is more frequent and less delcctible. 

I fence D#t© ct*bly adv. 

Standard 1 June 5/3 The result i» a ‘delectably* 
different liquid. 

Detection (drtc'kjan). [ad, L. defection -an 
(Tertullian\ n. of action from dctegPre to Detect.] 
The action of detecting. 

+1. Exposure, revelation of what is concealed ; 
criminal information, accusation. Obs. 

1472 Rih.fy Comp. Alch. Rec. xi. in Ashm. <i6a 2' 189 
That Oylysh substance .. Raymond Lully dyd call Hys 
Basylyske, of whyche he made never so playne deteccyon. 
1509 More Dyafoge m. iv. Wks. 211/1 Wherforc it were 
not reason in a detection of heresy, to suffer,., the crime 
wel proued, any new witnesses to be receyued. 2941 Pay- 
nf.l Cat time xxxvi. 54 b, The Senate decreed Tarquinius 
detection to be false. 2947 A. Gilby {title), An answer to 
the dcvillish detection of Stephane Gardiner, Bishoppe of 
Wynchcster. 1964 Brief Exam. A lib. The detection and 
detestation .of the whole Antichrist of Rome. 2570-6 Lam- 
hardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 309 , 1 will not Kticke to bestow 
a few wordes for the detection thereof. 1691 Case of Ea ctcr 
Coll. 30 But this fallacy ..must not escape without a drtei - 
tion, 2709 Sti-ki.k Testier Na 76 p 4 When by a puhliik 
Detection they fall under the Infamy they feared. 1807 

34 ^ 



DETECTIVE. 

C kabrk Par. Reg. i. 710 In all dctc< lions Richard fiist 
confessed. 

2. Discovery (of what is unknown or hidden) ; 
finding out. Oh. exc. ns in h. 

1613 Colkkkam, / V/r< turn, a discoucric. iyot C. M a 1 iikr 
Magn.Chr 1. 1. t A merit us Vcsputius, a Horeruine, who 
In tnc year 1.797, made a further Detection of the more 
Southern Regions in this Continent. 

b spa. I lie finding out of what tends to elude 
notice, whether on account of the particular form 
or condition in which it is naturally present, or 
because it is artfully concealed ; as crime, tricks, 
errors, slight symptoms of disease, traces of a sub- 
stance, hidden causes, etc. 

1619 Naunion in bortesc. Papeis 105 Whether .. safe for 
him to attend him sclfe tn person, without danger of de- 
tection. * 73 * J 011NS0N Rambler No. i8j F7 It ix easy for 
the author of a lie, however malignant, to escape detection. 
*791 Mrs. Kalkjii'MC Rom Forest vni. She wondered to 
what pait of the uhhey these chambeis belonged, and that 
they hnd ho long escaped detection. 1798 Ffkriar I tins/ i . 
Stern? vi 17s One of the most curious detections of his 
mutations. i8<6 Dovk Logic i hr. Faith v. i. f 2. 378 The 
utmost stars of our present faint detection. *874 Morlfy 
Compromise (1886) 29 The detection of coriesponding 
customs, opinions, laws, beliefs, among different communities. 
1884 Gum Ah , son bound. Death i. (ed. 3) a Adulteration, now 
perfected almost beyond the possibility of detection. 

Deteotive (d/te’ktiv\ a. and sb. [f. L. detect - 
j)pl. item : see Detect v . and -ivk. (The sb. has 
been adopted in motl.F. from English.)] 

A. adj. Having the character or function of de- 
tecting ; serving to detect ; employed for the pur- 
pose of deletion. 

* 843 , Chantb. It'nU XII. 51 Intelligent men have been 
recently selected to form a body called the ‘detective police* 

. . at tunes the detective policeman attires himself in the 
dress of ordinal y individuals. 186a Shiui ly Nug.e Cnt. 

\ 11. 301 Every author now looks after his tnintl, as if he were 
a member of the detective police. 188* E. P. Hood in 
Leisure Hour Apr. 227 Instances of the detective power of 
ridicule. 188a Spurgeon Titus. Dav . Ps. exxii. 1 (It| is 
detective as to our charnctci. 1893 T. Bfni Ethiopia 62 
Regardless of .strangers, aiul my wife’s detective camera. 

B. sb. One whose occupation it is to discover 
matters artfully concealed ; particularly (and in the 
Original application as short for deteitive police - 
man , or the like) a member of the police force 
employed to investigate specific cases, or to watch 
particular suspected individuals or classes of of- 
fenders. Private detective , one not Indonging to the 
police force, who in his private capacity, or as 
attached to a Detective Agency or Bureau, under- 
takes similar services for persons employing him. 

1836 Ann. Rtg. 185 Some London detectives were de- 
spatched, to give their keen wits to the search. 1871 B. 

'I avi or Foust 118751 1. Prcf. 12 There are critical detectives 
on the tiack of every author. 1873 J owftt Plato! cd. 2) I II. 

^9 The i riminal turned detective is wonderfully suspicious 
and cautious. 1876 D. R. Ff aron School Inspection § 59. 
90 If the inspector is to be anything more than a mere de- 
tective of faults. attrib, .883 Anna K. Grfkn (title) 
X Y S, a Dctc< tive Story. 

Hence Datactiveahip, the office or function of 
a detective; Detectiviat, nonce-wd., one who 
professedly treats of detectives. 

1877^. H author NKf 7 arM III ix. lxxv. 184 In my amateur 
dctcctiveship 189a W. Waliack in A < suit my 24 Sept. 
261/1 It may be hoped that Dick Donovan is the last of the 
detoctivists in Action. 

Detector (dAc’ktoj). Also -er. [a. L.* de- 
tector (TcrttilL), agent-n. from L. detegbt to De- j 
tect,] He who or that which detects. 

+ 1. A person or thing that discloses, brings to 
light, or reveals ; one who informs against or ac- 
cuses ; a revcalcr ; an informer, an accuser. Obs. 

1541 Pa\nf,l Catdine Xxxiv. 53 The detcctour is fnUc and 
corrupted with tnede 16x1 Cotgr., b.ncuseur , a deteuer, 
discloser, appcachcr, accuser. 1614 Raleigh Hut. II ’or Id 
v. iii. 9 18 (R ) As .1 reward unto the detectors of lands 
concealed, *637 Bastwick Litany iv. 3 Those should bo 
punished, that were detectors and manifestew of them. 
1680 Baxter Cat/i. Comrnun. (1684^ 30 1 his is to comply 
with the World, that taketh the detector only for the 
sinner. 174s Young .Vf. th. ii. 641 A deathbed's a detector 
of the heart. Here tir’d dissimulation drops her masque. 

2. One who finds out that which is artfully con- 
cealed, or which tends to elude observation. 

1603 Shaks. Lear lit. v. 14 O Heauens ! that this Treason 
were not ; or not I the detector l 1657 Evelyn Diary 7 Jan , 
Dr. Joyliffe. .first detector of the lymphatic veins. 17$$ 
Johnson, Printer, », a discoverer, one that finds out what 
another desires to hide. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1887) 1 . 407 
Key, Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, the great detector 
of impostures. 1840 Mill vise. If Disc.. Bent ham (1839) 1 . 
352 The keenest detector of the errors of his predecessors. 

3. An instrument or device for detecting the pre- 
sence of anything liable to escape observation, 
for indicating any deviation from normal conditions, 
or the like. 

ft. An arrangement in a lock by which any attempt to 
tamper with it ix indicated and frustrated, b. A low-water 
indicator for a boiler, c A small portable galvanometer, 
which indicates the flow and direction of a current of 
electricity, used for testing purposes, d. An apparatus for 
detecting the presence of torpedoes under water, a torpedo- 
detector. e. attrib, in various senses, ox detector-bar, 
-gah'au ante ter, dock, - spring , etc. 

*833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 275 His success in 
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this attempt wax not better than before, for he overlifted the 
detector or each lock. 1850 Chubb Locks 4* Keys 13 F is the 
detector-spring. 1894 Knight Diet. Mech . s.v., Chubb hnd 
a detector in hi* lock of 1818. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Rail, 
way 75 ‘Detector Bars* me employed on parts of the line 
which cannot he seen by the signalman, to prevent the 
signals being lowered when the line ix occupied by a tram. 
Ibid., * Detector Iax ks * are applied to facing points, and 
are worked by the wire that works the signals. 1803 Monro 
etc. Pocket Book 0/ Electrical Rules! cd. 9) 39s Cells should 
l>e tented on the thick wire of a detector. Ibid. 396 For 
fault inspection, a detector or galvanometer, a battery, knife, 
etc. 1894 Catalogue . Galvanometers and Measuring Instru- 
ments : Octet tor Galvanometer, wound for intensity, re- 
sistance up to 500 Ohms. 

Detei(g n(e, etc., obs. forms of Detain, etc. 
t Detene orate, v. Obs. tare . [f. De- ii. i 
+ L. tenebrw darkness, tenebrd/e to darken.] 
Dans. To free from darkness ot obscurity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Fteud. b.p. \i. \i. ay6 To dctcncbiatc 
and clcare this truth. 1656 Blount ( Uossogr , , Dctcucbrate, 
to dispel or drive away darkness, to bring Tight. 
Detenewo, obs. form of Dktjmk. 

Detent (d/tc*nt\ j/>.l (Also 7 detton.) [a. F. 
ditente , OF. destente (Kroissait, 14 th c ), dcriv. 
of dtHcndre *to slacken, unstretch , undiM, in OF. | 
destendre, f. de$-, L. dit- privative ( cf. De- 6 ) + 
tetuire to stretch. (In L disUndtre the prefix had 
a different force : see Diktknd.) 

The earliest application of the word in French wax to the 
destente of the arbalest or < ross-bow, whereby the strained 
string was released and the bolt discharged; hcncc it wa*. 
transferred to the analogous part in fire-arins. In English, 
the word seems to have been viewed as connei ted with 1 
L. dlttnire, detent -, and so with detain , detention , and to | 
have been modified in meaning accordingly. T he fact that 1 
the same pnit which allows of the escape of that which is 
detained or held tense, is also often the means of detention, 
favoured this misconception of the word.f ! 

1. gen. A stop or catch in a machine which 
checks or prevents motion, and the removal of 
which brings some motor nt once into action. 

*831 Brewster Nat. Magic xi, (1833) 283, When n spring 
was touched, so as to release a detent, the figure immediately 
began to draw. 183a Barrack Leon. ManuJ. vui. (ed. 3) 59 
Leaves a small dot of ink on the dial-plate whenever a 
certain slop or detent is pushed in. i860 Free. Amcr. Philol. 
hoc. VI 1. £39 A detent shoots the slate back and a new 
record begins. 1869 Daily News 16 Mar , The handle, on 
being pulled, releases a detent in the guard's van, wlmli 
allows a weighted lever to drop and pull up the slack of 
a chain which communicates w-iih the engine whistle. 1869 
Athenseum 25 Dec. 874 A Christmas recollection, .more than 
fifty years old . . These boxes . . had each a little slit, into 
which, a halfpenny being dropped, a detent wax let go, the 
lx>x would open, and the pipe might be filled. 1871 Tyndai l 
bragtn. Sc. (1879) I. xx. 488 An engineer .loosing a detent, 
can lilierate an amount of mechanical motion [etc.]. Ibid. 

II. vii. 97 When these crystnlx are warmed, the detent is 
lifted, and nn outflow of light immediately begins. 

2. spec. a. In a gim-lock : see Dktant. 

b. In clocks and watches : The catch which 
regulates the striking. 

x688 R. Hoivk Armoury 111. 374/1 In the Clock the 
two Dettons with their Notches, that strike into two Wheel 
Detton Latches. 1704 J. Harris Lev. /Whit., Detents, in 
a Clock, are those stops, which bv being lifted up, or let fall 
down, do lock and unlock the Clock in striking. 18*5 J. 
Nicholson OPerat Mechanic 509 When the ou thickens, 
the spring of the pivot-detents become so affected by it, as 
to prevent the detent from falling into the wheel quick 
enough, which causes irregular time, and ultimately a stop- 
page of the watch. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 

85 The detent of a chronometer escapement ix the piece of 
steel carrying the stone which detains or locks the escape 
wheel 

C. In lock*. 

1850 Chubb Locks 4* Keys 28 If any one of the tumblers 
was lifted too high, it overset the detector detent, which by 
a spring action fastened the bolt. 

3. attrib. and Comb. t as detent-wheel, - catch , 

- work ; detent-joint, the ‘ trigger-joint ’ by which 
the pectoral spine of a stluroia fish is kept erect. 

1704 J. Harrir Lex. Tet/m ., s. v. Watch-work , The 
Drtcnt-wheel moves round every Stroke the Clock striketh 
or sometimes but once in two Strokes. i8ss Imison Sc. 

4* Art I. 93 Regard need only be had to the count-wheel, 
striking-wheel, and detent-wheel. 1874 Knight Du t. AM 4 . 

I, 600/s A detent-catch falls into the striking- wheel of a 
clock, and stops it from striking more than the right nutnl>er 
of times. 1881 Grfuner O'un 244 The furniture filer also 
fits the detent work for the hnir-tnggers. 

t Detent, sb. - obs. [?f. L. detent- ppl. stem 
of detinere to Detain.] ? Restraint. 

rx465 Pol. Ret 4 • Poems (1866) 10 Gabull of the 

chancery begynyth • heu mihi’* that is his preve bande, 
and detent of trexon. 

t Detent, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. detent-us , pa. 
pple. of detinere to Detain.] Detained ; kept 
back ; 4 holdcn * (with infirmity, etc.). 

(In quot. 1404 perhaps past tense.) 

* 43 *~ 5 ° ^. ///^^(KolK) I. 361 After that the! be detente 
with longe infirmite thet be brou^htc to another yle. 1494 
Fabyan ( hron. \ it. 591 And yet for that his mynde nothynge 
detent All gooxtly heltlie for his soule to prouyde. 

Detention (dftcuJanT. [?a. F. dttenliott ( 1 3 th 
c. in Godef. Suppl., — Pr. detention , Sp. detene ion, 

It. detenzione), ad. L. detention-em , n. ol action from 
detinere to Detain. The word is late in Eng. and 
may have been taken immed. from L.] The action 
of detaining, or condition of being detained. 
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| 1. Keeping in custody or confinement ; arrest 

House 0/ detention , a place where arrested persons are 
1 kept in custody, before being committed to prison; a 
i lock up. 

I ? 1570 in Spottixwood Hist. C/t Scot. (1655) 247 Her [Q. 
• MatVsl detention under safe custody. 1703 Vanaittart 
Rejt. Peace 37 The state of detention in which the King and 
Royal Family of trance were. . I 8 * 1 Lytton Godot fh. 12 
Offering twenty guineas reward for hix < detention. 1871 
MoRLhY Voltaire (1886) 204 The detention of a French 
citizen by a Prussian agent in a free town of the Empire wax 
a distinct • . illegality. 

; fb. Bodily restraint by infirmity, etc. Obs. 

| rare . 

I 1650 Fdllfr Pisgah iv. v. 86 Darkness for three days, not 
! . .from the suspension of the sun-beams, or detention of the 

! Egyptians eyes. 

I 2. The keeping back or withholding of what is 
due or claimed. 

1551 Huioft, Dctencion or witholdinge, detentio. 1607 
Shaks. Linton 11. ii. 30 The detention of long since due 
debts. 1640-1 Ktrkcuabt. H 'ar-Comm. Min. nk. (1855) 2! 
Sm h momc . . shall be frie of any common burden by 
detentione of any pairt of the annual rent. ^ «7»7-$* 
liiAMithRs Cyel., Detention .. ix chiefly used in an ill 
xense, for an unjust withholding, etc. 1861 Stanley East . 
Ch. \ii. (1869) 218 We can hardly suppose that his opponents 
leally believed him guilty of the. detention of the corn. 

3 Keeping in a place; holding in one’s possession 
or control ; retention. ? Obs. exc. in Law. 

i6r6 Bacon Sylva § 343 In Bodies that need Detention of 
Spirits, the Exclusion of the Air doth good. 1788 Pasquin 
( hildr. Thespis it. G792) 139 With ditties and puna he holds 
thought in detention. 1809-10 Colfridgk Friend (1866) 173 
Had the First Consul acquiesced in our detention of Malta. 
1871 Markhy Klein. Laiv% 365 Possession sometimes means 
the physical control ximply f the proper word for which is 
detention. 1875 Poste Gains iv. Comm. (cd. 2) 643 The 
ileiiositary has mere detention, the depositor has possession. 

4. A keeping from going on or proceeding; 
hindrance to progress ; compulsory delay. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 150 (R.) Minding to proceede 
Anther south without long detention in those partes.. 1793 
R. Hall A pot. bteedom Press Prcf. 1 The accidental 
detention of the following pamphlet in the press longer than 
w as expec ted. 1818 M. liiKKUKCitTiwrtf A liter. 83 Benighted, 
in consequence of accidental detention, nt the foot of one of 
1 these rugged hills. 1835 biR J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. vi. 81 
In spite of all the detention we had suffered. 

Dete'ntive, a. rare. [f. L. detent -, ppl. stem 
of detin It e to Detain: see -ive.] Having the 
quality or function of detaining. 

1881 P atrick Gfddks in Encycl. fit it. XIII. 139/1 The 
detentive surface [of the pitcher in Nepenthe*] is reprexented 
by the fluid secretion. 

II Detenu (d^n u). [Fr. ; subst. use of dtftenu 
detained, pa. pple. of (Utenir to detain. (The Fr. 
fern, is ddtenue . )] A person detained in custody. 

Applied especially to the English subjects detained as 
prisoners in France, and the French subjects detained in 
England during the Wars 1793-18x5. 

1803-18x0 James Military Diet, s.v,, That these detenus 
(we are borne out by the public prints for using the term) 
would remain as hostages to secure to men in open 
rebellion all the rights and privileges of fair warriors. 
1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 84 He was a detenu for eleven 
years at Verdun. 1819 B. E O’.Meaka Exp. Trans. St. He- 
lena 139 The inhabitants, .are in general greatly benefitted 
by the arrival of the detenus. 1889 Athenmum 13 July 65/3 
Down to the release of the ditenus at Verdun. 

I Deter (drt5-j), v. { [ad. L. deterrere to frighten 
from or away, f. De- I. 2 + terrerc to frighten. (Cf. 
rare OF. deterrer , in Godef., which docs not ap- 
pear to have influenced the Eng. word.)] 

1. tram. To discourage and turn aside or restrain 
by fear ; to fiighten from anything ; to restrain or 
keep back from acting or proceeding by any con- 
sideration of danger or trouble. 

1579 Lyly Euphuts (Arb.) 106 If the wasting of our money 
might not dehort vs, yet the wounding of our mindes should 
deterre vs. 1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 1. t. (1686) a 
lie. .hud thereby Example and Punishment to deterr him. 
1748 Anson's Voy. in. x. 405 They l sailors] were rather 
animated than detened by the flames and falling buildings 
amongst which they wrought. 1766 tr. BeccartWs Ess. 
Crimes xxviii. (1793) lot That degree of severity which is 
sufficient to deter others. 183s Ht. Martineau Ella 0/ Gar. 
ix. 1 13 The farmer. . was not deterred by the dreary weather. 
x8<5 Milman Lat. Chr . (1664) II. in. vii. 141 note, Maurice 
. . nad been deterred by the alarming prophecy of a monk. 
1877 J. D. Chamber* Div. Worship 308 To deter Instead of 
to invite communicants. 

b. Const, from a place, purpose, action, doing anything ; 
f formerly, to do. 

1594 Hooker F.ccl. Pol. 1. x. (1611) 38 Punishments which 
may more deterre from euill, than any sweetnesse thereto 
allureth. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 9 whereby other may 
be deterred to doe the like, and vertuous men encouraged to 
proceed in honest attempts. 1667 Milton P. L. h. 449 If 
aught propos'd And judg'd of public moment, in the shape 
Of difficulty or danger, could deterre Me from attempting. 
1696 Bi*. Patrick Comm. Exod, xxiii. (*607) 437 The Judges 
were not to be deterred . . to pronounce a false judgment. 1709 
Prior Celia to Damon 55 When ray own Face deters me 
from my Glass. 1799 Johnson Ratselas 34 Do not seek to 
deter me front my purpose. *777 Watson Philip II ( 1839) 9 
This undutiful behaviour did not deter the emperor from 
resolving to resign to his Ron all the rest of his dominions. 
1858 Frouob Hut. Eng* 111 . xvi. 411 Superstition had be- 
come powerless to deter from violence. 

2. t To terrify, alarm. 

1604 Daniel Cw. Wars v. evi, Who, to deter The state 
the more, named himself Mortimer. 1634 Wither Emblems 
Ep. Ded., The storms which late these Kcalmes deterred. 
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DETERMINANT. 


+ H#t*T 2 , det*Tr«, v. Obs. [a. V. dfto-rtr, 
OF. desterrer (nth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. d/-, dts- 
(De- I. 6) + terre earth : cf. Inter v.) trans. To 
disinter. 

|03> Lithgow Troth ix. 407 To dcterre his dead body. 
Deterge (d/tiid^), v. [ad. L. deterge-re to 
wipe off or awav, f. De- I. 2 + iergdre to wipe : 
perhaps after 1 *. (Merger (Pard 16th c., not in 
Cotgr. ; in Diet. Acad, from * 740 )J 
tram. To wipe away; to wash off or out, cleanse; 
chiefly, in Medical use, to clear away foul or offen- 
sive matter from the body, from an ulcer, etc. 

16*3 Cockrram, Deter ge^ to rub out. 1634 T. Johnson 
Party's CAirurg. xxvi. xiv. (1678) 638 Detersive is de- 
fined to be that which doth deterge or cleanse an ulcer. 
16SS Wittik tr. Primroses Pop. Err. iv. 268 They fur- 
ther the working of the purge, and detcrcc and cleanse the 
stomach from humours. *7*7 Bradley ram. Piet. 1. U ij, 
If externally used, it [Balm of Gilead] gently deterges and 
incarnates, a *734 North Exam. 1. ii. #133 (1740) 104 To 
deterge some of the frothy foul slaver he has spit at it. 1787 
J. Collins in A fed. Commun. II. 364 The fauces were de- 
terged with gargles. 1857 Dunglison Med. Let . 289 Medi- 
cines which possess the power to deterge or cleanse parts. 

Hence Deterging ppl. a . ; also Deterger » De- 
tergent sb. 

1631 Wittik tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. t. v. 20 A Surgeon, 
who in an Ulcer.. did daily apply a strong deterger, vi/., 
Verdigreasc. Ibid. % A deterging Medicine. 173a Akuuih- 
not Rules 0/ Diet 1. 250 Barley is deterging, tno’ viscous 
in a small degree. 

Detargenoy. [f. next: see -kncy.] Deter- 
gent aunlity ; cleansing power. 

1710 T. Fvt lkr P/tarttt. Ex temp. 3 Ale, by reason of its 
.. Detergency .is not adviseable. 1748 De roe's Tour Gt. 
Brit. II. 290 (D.) Bath water, .possesses that imlkiness, de- 
tergency, and middling heat, so friendly adapted to weak- 
ened animal constitutions. 

# Detergent (dAaMdsent), a . and sb. [ad. L. 
detergent' cm > pr. pplc. of deterge re : see Deterge. 
Cf. mod.F. detergent (1611 in Cotgr., in Diet. Acad, 
from 1835).] 


A. adj. Cleansing, purging. 
16x6 Surfl. & Makkh. Country Ei 


ountry Ear me 581 By vertue and 

i.s* ....... 1. 1 1 _ . . .1.. 


enh 

Saunders Attn. IVaters 434 Sufficient to give it a very soft 
soapy feel, and to render it more detcigcnt than common 
water. 2873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 648 A detergent 
antiseptic in various ulcerated, .conditions of the mouth. 

B. sb. A cleansing agent; anything that cleanses. 

*876 Wiseman Surgery 11. vi. (R.), If loo mild detergents 
caused the flesh to grow lax and spongy, then more powerful 
driers are required. 17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 127 Deter- 
gents differ only in Degree of Efficacy from the former 
Class. x888 Cave Inspir. O. Test. v. 274 He believes in 
a possible Divine detergent. 

Deterior (dAD-riai), a. rare. [a. L, deterior 
worse, meaner, poorer, compar. of an obs. adj. 
*deter 3 f. de down.] Infciior in quality, worse. 

xty Bailey Eestus (1848) 64/2 Some of downward and 
deterior lot. 

t Dott'rior, v. Obs. [a. F. dit Mover (1411 in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), L. deteriorate to make worse, f. 
deterior : see prec.] trans. To make worse, de- 
teriorate. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Bard. Issach. in Pheuix (1708) II. 270 
He will . . deterior his condition. 

t Deteriorate, -at, pa. pple. Sc. [ad. L. <#- 
teridrat-uSy pa. pple. of deteriot are (see prcc.).] 
Made worse, deteriorated. 

137 s Sc. Aits Jc is. VI (1814) 76 (Jam.) That all houses, 
&c., rewinit, cassin doun, distroyit, or deteriorat, within . . 
the said burghe— sail be reparit. 2598 in Row Hist, Kirk 
(1842) 190 If he hes mcliorat or dctcriorat his benefice any 
way to the prejudice of his successor. 

Deteriorate (dftbTiftndt), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. deteriorate to make worse : see prcc.j 

1 . trans. To make worse or of inferior quality ; 
to lower in character or excellence ; to worsen. 

prec.]. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 


1. 10 How much more they deteriorate and denresse Kings. 
1673 O. Walker Educ. 46 Not onely not bettered, but 
much deteriorated. 1784 Cowper Let. 10 Feb., A long line 
of grandsires, who from generation to generation have been 
employed in deterioratingthe ( breed. 18x3 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. X. 380 Maintained by means . . which will 
deteriorate the discipline of the troops. 1847 C. G. Addison 
Law e f Contracts 11. iii. 8 3 (1883) 603 To deteriorate the 
value of the property. <879 M. Arnold George Sand Mixed 
Rsa. 343 Equality, as its reign proceeded, had not dete- 
riorated but improved them. 

2 . intr. To grow worse in character ; to become 
lowered or impaired in quality or value; to de- 
generate. 

1758-65 Goldsm. Ess, (L.), Under such conditions the 
mind rapidly deteriorates. 2842 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 269 Elyot had a notion that, for the last thousand 
years, the world had deteriorated. 1836 Froudk Hist. Eng. 
(i8«8> I. i. aa The condition ot the labourer was at this 
penod deteriorating rapidly. 289a Katw, Tynan in Speaker 
3 Sept. 290/1 The roses . . will deteriorate year after year, 
returning gradually to wildness. 

Hence Dete'riorated ppl. a. t Dete riorating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

i6j6 Blount Glcssogr, . Deteriorated, made worse, im- 
paired ; spoiled, a 1891 Boyle Wks. IV. 287 (R.) Which 
we concluded to have proceeded from the deteriorated 


metal *a*J . Gilbert Chr. Atonem. vi. (i8sa) 170 Classical 
story has imperceptibly lent its deteriorating Influence. 1837 
Svn. Smith Let . to Singleton Wks, 1859 if. 292/2 Judging, 
that the Church is a very altered and deteriorated pro- 
fession. 1683 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXXVI 1. 434/3 
The deteriorating, if not debasing, mode of existence. 

Deterioration (dm* ri6iv , J*n). [a. F. d<<- 
tMoratton (15th c. in (iodef. Su/pl.) f n. of action 
f. dftiriorer , L. deteriorate to Deteriorate.] 

The action or process of deteriorating, a growing 
or making worse ; a deteriorated condition. 

1658 Phillips, Deterioration % a making worse. 27*7-52 
Chambers Cyd. s. v., When the deterioration of a com- 
modity, seized by nn officer, arises from the fault of the 
keeper, he is answerable for the same. 2823 J. PAtx*OCk. 
Dom. Amusem. 28 To preserve the article from deterioration. 
1842 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. I si. 1. 24 In our floating 
notions of Italian character, we grievously exaggerate the 
extent of its deterioration Manning Strut. (18481 1 . 

i. 7 (Except in penitents) the whole life of a man from birth 
to death is a deterioration. He is ever becoming worse. 
2873 Scrivener Led. Text N. Test. 5 The protess of de- 
terioration may be carried on for many generations [of MSS.]. 

Hence Deterlorft’tio&let, one who holds that 
deterioration, not progress, is the order of things. 

18x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall i, Mr. Kscot, the de- 
teriorationist. 2882 IVestm. Enh Apr. 591 In the true tone 
of the detcrioralionist who amused everyone so much thirty 
years since. 1875 Conlcmp. Rev. XXV. 740 Mr Foster 
. . the nerfectibilist, and Mr. Kscot. the deterioration^, 
take Hides so opposite on the subject of human life. 

Deteriorative (dAD-norAM, a. [f. L. de- 

tcridrat- y ppl. stem of deteriorate (see above) + 
-iVE.] Causing or tending to deterioration. 

2800 Bfntmam Wks. (18^8-43) X 146 1 he deteriorative ex- 
pedient of removal of moisture by heat. 2808 (» Edwakon 
Tract. Plan ii. 13 Pretended plant, of improvement .which 
are actually ruinous, or deteriorative. 2879 Richardson in 
Nature 23 Oct. 618/2 The whole course of life had under- 
gone a deteriorative change. 

Deteriorates (dAI«*ri 6 rrit 3 J\ [agent-n. in 
L. form, from deteriorate to Deteriorate.] One 
who or that which deteriorates. 

1837 H. Miller Test. Rocks vi. 214 II is man. .that ix the 
deieriorator of man. 2883 Daily I el. 25 Apr. 3 Cities are 
great deterioratois of phy snail strength, 

DeteTlorism. nonce-iud. [f. L. deterior (see 
above) + -ism.] The doctrine that the tendency of 
things is to grow worse. 

1880 Go ldw. Smith in All. Monthly No. 368. 312 Meliorism 
and the opposite theory, which we suppose must be called 
deteriorism. 

DeteriO'rity. rare. [f. L. detenor + -ity : cf. 
superiority.'] The being of worse or inferior 
quality ; poorer or lower quality ; worseness. 

2692 Ray Dissol. World 43 Their holding out for Nome 
Generations against the inconveniencic* of the Air, or dc- 
leriority of Dirt. 2729 W. Wood Sum. / rode 358 The 
Exchange to all the Parts of the World would alter in pro- 
portion to Lite Dctcriorily of our Standard. 

t Detenn, v. Ob*. ff. Du- prefix + Term, 
after L. determinate : cf. also OF. tetme.r to end, 
fix, determine.] By-form of Determine v. 

2423 Jar. I Kingis Q. xiii, Dctermyt furlh therewith in 
myn entent .,1 tuke conclusion Sum new thing to write. 
2323 Douglas VEneis x. v. 6a Bot Turnus hes dctcrmit, as 
certane tiling, Gret j^arnysonys to send betwix jthame «*onc. 
1533 Blllkndkn Livy. v. (1822) 418 The Faderis. .dctcrmit 
to abide on the returning of tharc legatis fra the terupil of 
Delphos. 2333 Coverdalic Dan. ix. 24 LXX wekes are 
determed ouer thy people and oucr thy holy cite. 2352 
Turner Herbal 1. (1568) Dvjb, I dare not plainly determc, 
that it was the right clcmatiti*. 2373 Twynk VEneid xii. Kk 
ivb, Therwith I nm detennd. 2647 H. More Song of Soul 
11. 1. 11. lix, For to determ The hid conditions of vitafitic. 
Hence Dete*rming vbl . sb. 

2333 Covfrdale 1 Esdras ix. 17 And so the matter was 
a determynge. .vntill the new moone. 

Determent (d/'t 5 *jment). [f. Deter zO + 
-ment.] The action or fact of deterring; traits/. 
a mean® of deterring, a deterring circumstance. 

2846 Sir T. Brow ne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 319 Nor will the ill 
successc of some be made a sufficient determent unto others. 
2833 Hammond On 1 Cor. i. 23. 542 A mighty detcrremerit 
and discouragement, 2862 Boylk Style of Si ript. Pref., 
But these. Sir, arc not all the Deterrments that Oppos’d my 
Obeying You. 2884 Bunvan Ptlgr . it. jit That also shall 
be so far from being to my Determent. 2784 AJem. G. 
/'salmanazar 24 Rather a determent than an effectual 
means. 2876 J. Grant Hist. India I. lvi. 284/1 Cornwallis 
executed nine for the determent of others. 

Deteraiinabilitjr. [f. next : see -ITY.] The 
quality of being determinable. 

*S»S < Coleridge Aids Reft. (1848) 1 . 195 The power of pro- 
poring an ultimate end, the determinahihty of the will by 
ideas. 2877 E. Caird Philos. Kant 11. xviii. 624 Beyond 
this mere lortmri principle of determinability. there is a 
transcendental principle of complete determination. 

Determinable (dns-imin&bT), a. [in ME-, 
a. OK. determinable fixed, determinate, ad. L. de- 
termindbilis (Tertull.) that has an end, finite. In 
later use, following the ordinary analogy of adjs. 
in - able , in which sense it has also been revived in 
mod.F. (Not in Cotgr. ; 1878 in Diet. Acad.)] 

+ 1- Fixed, definite, determined. Obs. 
c 2323 E . E. A Hit. P. A. 503 In sauter is said a verce 
ouvertc pat spekez a poynt aetermynable. 2488 BA. St. 
Albans , Her. A v a, Ther be ix. vices contrary to gentilmcn 
of the wiche v. ben indetermynable and itij. dctcrmynable. 
2325 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxxii. [ccxviil] 686 The 


kynge hath commaunded me to you a determynable 
nnswere to your reque&tes. 2846 Sir T. Bros* nf Pseud. Ep. 
vi. t. 280 \ et were there no small difficulty to set dowue 
a determinable Chronology. 

2 . Capable ot being determined ; proper to l>c 
determined, a. Capable of being, or proper to be, 
legally or authoritatively decided or settled. 

*483 Act 1 Hen. VII , c. 7 The same Rescous and Dis- 
oheysame shall be Felony, enquirable and determinable as 
is aforesaid. 2370-8 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 165 
Ceitaine principal! points concerning the Port townes, he 
determinable at Shipwey onely. 1592 Hookkr hut. Pol. 
11. (163a) no Affairs, .which were not determinable one way 
or other by the Scripture. <-2823 Howri 1. Lett. (1655) IV. 

iv. xvi. 39 A Forest hath her Court.. where matter* are ms 
pleadable and determinable, as at Westminster-Hall. 2683 
Col. AV< . Pennsylth 1. 248 All Causes not Determinable by 
y* Respective County Court*. 2827 Hai lam Const, Hist. 
(1876) HI. xvii. 307 To orepare all nmtteis determinable in 
parliament. 2843 I.d. Campiikil Chnnullors (1857) I. xlx. 
281 Mailers determinable by your common law. 

b. Capable of being definitely limited, fixed, as- 
signed, or laid down. 

2582 Mulcasi fr Positions xlii. ( 1 887') 261 The Elcmentarie 
tiinej determinable not by \ cares, but by sufliciencir, 2822 
R I knton. l/stity 1. iii. 1 s Every intention . is dcterminablr 
by the act it selfe to l>e £ood or had. 2794 G. Adams Nat. 
hr h xp. Philos. III. xxvi. 96 Standard* of space and velocity 
are also determinable. 

C. Capable of being definitely ascertained 
(a) as to fact or identity, (b\ as to meaning or 
character. 

2838 Sir T. Brownf Gard. Cyrus Wks. II. 532 What is 
the most lasting herb or seed, seems not easily determinable. 
2748 Hartley Obserr. At an 1 111 274 These words being de- 
terminable only by means of the known words to whir h they 
arc joined. Ilnd. ^348 Relations , not determinable with 
Ccttaintyand Precision. 2846 Eli ih Elgin Atari. 1. 29 < )ne 
remarkable little spot is also determinable with certainty. 
2848 Grote Greece 1. xviii. (1862) II. 447 Whether Sidon or 
'1 yrc was the most ancient, seem* not determinable. 1880 
Guntmkk Fishes 314 Some of the earliest determinable fish 
remains, 

3 . Liable to be terminated or to come to an end ; 
terminable ( esp . in lard). 

«SB4 R. Scot Dtscoth li ’ituu r. \ 111. iii. 130 The divels death, 
whose fife he held to be determinable and mortull. 1877 
Male Prim . Png. Alan. iv. viii. 376 It present* all our en- 
joyments as determined or determinable in a shoit tune. 
1707 Load. (,az No. 4382/4 In Lease for 99 Years, delermin- 
anle on one, two and tnree Lives. 2825 T. Jk i fkkhon H rit. 
(1830) IV. 260 A truce determinable cm the first act of im- 
pressment. 2848 W ti arton Law Lex . , Determinable Free- 
holds , estates for life, which may determine upon future 
toniingencics before the life foi which they are created 
expires. 2878 Digby Real Prop. v. 229 note , Here the estate 
would be an estate determinable upon the specified event. 
Hence Drtt'rmlnablcntM. rare. 

Bah fy vol. 1 1, Pelerminableness^cjsyaAAentss of being 
determined or decided. 2775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 
Dttermin&bly (a/louminabli), adv. [f prcc. 
+ -ly f] In a determinable manner, f ®L De- 
finitely, precisely, b. In a way or to a degree that 
can be determined ; asccrtainably. 

2373 Barwour Bruce n. 677 It wes voundcrfull, perfay, 
How otiy man throu *tens may Knaw the thingis that ar 
to cum Determinabilly. 2609 Sir E Hohy Let . to T, Higcm* 
60 Augustine.. doth plainly and detenniimblie conclude that 
they are not Diuini Canon/s. Alod A substance of which 
the granules are dctcrminabfy smaller. 
Dota'rminaoy. rare. [f. Determinate a : 
see -ACY.] The quality of being determinate ; dc- 
terminatencss, definiteness. 

2873 Atkinson tr. Helmholtz's Pop Sri. Ltd . 80 Yet 
the ear solves its problem with the greatest exactness, cer- 
tainty. and determinacy. 

Determinant (d/t-rjminant), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. determ indnt-em , pr. pplc. of determinate to 
Determine: cf. F. determinant (Trcvoux 1752).] 
A. adj. Determining ; that determines ; deter- 
minative. 

2620 W. Folkingham Art of Survey iv. v. 84 Determinant 
Valuation concludes and determines the Right and Interest 
of the Possidcnt by Alienation of the Fee or Posscsrimi. 
2686 Goad C eicst. Bodies 11. i. 15a The Sun and Moon alone 
. cannot be the Causes preparatory or determinant of a 
Showre, 28*3 Coleridge Aids Rift. 280 Some other 
Principle which has l>eeti made determinant of his Will. 
2880 Kurkin Mod'. Paint. V. viii. iv. f 8 His usual draw- 
ings from nature .. being both commemorative and detn- 
imnant . . determinant, in that they record an impression 
received from the place there and then, together with the 
principal arrangement of the composition in which it wa . 
afterwards to be recorded. 2888 J. Marfinkai' Study of 
Relig. I. 11. I. 211 He rightly appropriates the word Cnus*- 
to the determinant act. 280* ( urrent Hist (Detroit, Mich.) 
1 1. 73 A new determinant lactor of unknown power. 
a. sb. One who or that which determines. 

1 . In University Hist. (repr. med.L. deter mi- 
nans). A determining Bachelor : see Determine 

v. j 3, Determination 4. 

(2449 (9 Jan.) in Registr. Univ. Oxf. (O. H.S.) I. j 
M agistri determinantium. 23. . Ibid. Ii. 1. 5a (T ttle of 
Official List) Nomina determinantium.] 2884 D Laing fn 
Pref. to Lauder's Dew tie of Kyngts 6 Two years later, in due 
course of hi* academical studies, this Guillelmu* Lauder ap- 
pears among the Determinants in that College ; which shows 
that be had qualified himself for taking his Masters degree. 
1887 A. Clark Reg. Untv. Oxf. II. t.53, 12 Mar. 1386 this 
Committee derided that. .Whereas in times past collectors 
had exacted unfairly large sums from the determinants, 
they should in future exact only 12 d. from each deter- 
minant. 

34 * -2 
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DETERMINATION. 


2. A determining factor or agent ; a ruling ante- | 
cedent, a conditioning dement ; a defining word 
or element. 

1686 Goal* Cetest. I unites it. i. 150 Not because they have 
no determinant, but because 'tis unknown. 1809-10 Com* 
atonic Friend { 1865) 173 We should . . make Malta the direct 
object and final determinant of the war. 18*5 — Aids Rejt. 

67 His own will is the only and sufficient determinant of all he 
is, and ail he does. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metafh xxxtu. 
(1859) H. ?66 Considering the . Representative h acuity in ( 
Subordination to its two determinants, the faculty of Repro- 
duction, and the faculty of Comparison or Elaboration. 1869 
Fammak bam. Speech iii. 89 In An^an the determinant pre- 
cedes the thing determined. 188s Palgravk in Grosnrt 
S pen it As ll ks. IV. p. evii, Points., taken as determinants 
of date 1887 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XL! V. 97/3 Good 
usn^e — the sole determinant, in general, of what is accept- 
able in language. 1894 Pop. .S <i. Monthly June 180 Am- 
phimixis alone could never produce a multiplication of the 
dctcuninauLs. 

3. Math . The sum of the products of a square 
block or ‘ matrix ' of quantities, each product con- 
taining one factor from each row and column, and 
having the plus or minus sign according to the 
arrangement of its factors in the block. 

A determinant is commonly denoted by a a a i 

writing the matrix with a vertical line on hi fi? 

each side, thus a o 

Originally applied (in Latin form), in 1801, by Gauss 
(Disquis. Anihmet. 180 § v § 154) to a special class of 
these functions on the nature of which the properties of 
certain quadratic forms depend ; thence adopted in French 
by Cauchy. 

1843 Ca\ i kv {title). On the Theory of Determinants. 1853 
Sylvester in Phu, Trans. CXLIlf t. 543-4 Determinant. 

This word is used throughout in the single sense, after 
which it denotes the alternate or hemihedral function the 
vanishing of which is the condition of the possibility of the 
coexistence of a certain number of homogeneous linear 
equations of os many variables. 1885 Salmon Higher 
Algebra 338 Cauchy introduced the name 'determinants *, 
already applied by Gauss to the fum lions considered by 
him, and called by him ‘ determinants of quadratic forms \ 

Determinantal, a. Math. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Relating to determinant* : see Determinant Ik 3 . 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil, 1 . 1. 8 337 Roots . . of a 
determinantnl equation 189a Daily News 24 Mar. 3/5 
Essay on * Dcterminantal Theorems \ 

Determinate (dA.vjminA), ///. a. [ad. L. 
ileUnninat-uSy pa. pple. of determindre to Dkteu- 
minr.J That has been or is determined : in the 
chief senses of the verb. 

A. as pa. pple. = Determined. Obs. or arch . 

c 1391 Chaucer AstroL 1. f 21 Sterrcs fixes with hir longi- 
tudes & latitudes determynat. Ibid. 11. 8 18 headings To 
kuowe the degrees of the longitudes of fixe sterres after that 
they ben determinat in thin astrolabie. 1471 Ritlky Comp . 
AUh. Ep. in Ashm. (165a) lit By Raymond and others tie- 
termynate. 1560 in Strype Ann. Rtf. I. xvii. 216 So that 
their causes be determinate within three weeks, c 1600 
Shahs. Sonn. lxxxvii, My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
1885 Bridges Nero it. iit. 8/a The seasons, lady, Of divina- 
tion are determinate By stars and special omens. 

B. adj. 

1 . Definitely bounded or limited, in time, space, 
extent, position, character, or nature ; definite, 
fixed ; clearly defined or individualized ; distinct, 
as opposed to vague, undefined, or indefinite . 

c 1386 Ciiaucer Friars T. 161 Han ye figure thanne deter- 
minat In hellc ther ye been in youie estat? 1398 Tnlnisa 
Barth. De P. R . xnt. i (Tollcm. MS ), Water hah no de- 
terminate qualite, nober coloure, noher sauoure. 1431-50 
tr. Thgden (Rolls) I. 287 A determinate place in the ryuer 
that is abowte Lincoln. 153a More Con/ut. Tindale Wks 
731/a The saluacion of any exterminate persone yet buying. 
1548 Hall Chron. 345 b, Taken and concluded for a deter- 
minate season. 1613 J. Salkeld Trent. Angels aa They 
seeme to define some determinate number of Angels. 16*6 
Bacon Sylva § 60a Plants are all figurate and determinate, 
which inanimate Bodies are not. 106a Hobbes Seven Prob. 
Wks. 1845 VII. 16 A certain and determinate distance. 
1705 Bfrkfley Commonpl. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 443 The 
clear and determinate meaning of my words. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 140 The possession of lands or tenements, 
for some determinate period. 1777 Priestley Matt. 4- S/ir. 
(178a) 1. 1. 11 fit] must bo.. round, or square, or of some 
other determinate form. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) I. 
vii. 533 Consecrated bishop without any determinate see. 
*845 H. Roger* Ess. 1 . ii* 10a He has clothed the deter- 
minate quantities of arithmetic in the universal symbols 
of algebra. 1851 — Bet. Faith (1853) aot In time, my 
doubts, as usual, assumed a determinate shape. 1871 
B. Stewart Neat ft 11a Determinate vapour pressure cor- 
responds to determinate temperature. 1695 Maine Hist. 
Inst . xii. 351 The sovereign is a determinate human superior. 

b. Limited, restricted, finite: opposed to in- 
finite, unbounded . 

1586 Ferns Bias. Gentrle 33 The determinate glory of an 
earthly prince. 1604 T. Wright Passions 11. i. 50 Our soule 
being or a determinate power and activitie cannot attend 
exactly to twoo vehement and intensive operations together. 
1608 J. Kino Serm. St. Mary's 6 A superiority .. over 
limited and determinate chardges. 

c. Math. Having a fixed value or magnitude. 
(Opp. to indeterminate ) ; determinate number , 
problem : see quots. 

1711 Wollaston Relig. Nat. i. 13 As determinate and im- 
mutable as any ratio’s are in mathematics. 1717-51 Cham- 
fiRRs Cycl., Determinate problem, is that which has but one, 
or at. least but a certain number of solutions, in contradis- 
tinction to. an indeterminate problem, which admits of in- 
finite solutions. Ibid. s. v. Number, A determinate Number 
is that referred to some given unit ; as a ternary, or three ; 


which is what we properly call a number ; 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. 1 337 This problem is essentially de- 
terminate, but generally has multiple solutions. 1885 Wat- 
son & Burh. Electr. 4 Magn. 59 There exists one determi- 
nate function u which has the given value at each point of S. 

d. Not. Of in floi essence: In which the terminal 
flower bud opens first, followed by those on the 
lateral branches; definite, centrifugal. 

1880 Gray Struct. Rot. v. 144 The kinds of Inflorescence 
are all reducible to two types. , Indeterminate and Deter- 
minate. 

2. Settled, fixed, so as not to vary. 

i$a6"34 Tindale Acts ii. 33 The determinat counsell and 
forcknowclcdge of God. 1543-4 Act 15 Hen VI l /, c. 9 
The which order., shall stnndc . . for a full determinate order. 
1559 Printer in Prtv. Prayers (1851) 10 A determinate 
fourme of praiyng. 1581 Pettik Guazzo's Civ . Couv. 1. 
(1586' 2 1 There can be no ccrtaine and determinate science, 
from particular to particular. 1615 K. Ixing tr. Barclay's 
Argents 11. xvii. 1.30 To what end is the freedomc of man, 
if he cannot avoid the determinate order of the starresr 
1716 Butlfr Serm. Hunt. Nat. ii. Virtue and religion 
. .require, that every action be directed by some determinate 
rule. 1855 Brimi ky Ess. 22 (Tennyson) Smitten aith a 
determinate aversion to jiqpularity. x66x Mhl Utiht . i. 4 
Theie should be a determinate order of precedence among 
them. 

3. Finally determined upon or decided ; express- 
ing a final decision ; definitive ; conclusive, final. 

1533-4 Ait 35 Hen. VIII, c. ia The determinate andplaine 
iudgementes of the xaid sondrie vniuersitees. 1540-1 ElyoT 
Image Gw. 35 Not onely myne opinion herein, but also 
my determynate sentence. 1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. I. 39 
Toconsulte vppon some determinate aunswere. 1589 N as me 
in Greene's Menaphon Prcf. ( Arb ) 14 , 1 had rather referre it, as 
a disputatiue plea to diuines than set it downe as adetermi- 
nate position. 1609 Bun e (Douay) Jer. xv. Comm., He con- 
firmed the same determinate sentence of their punishment. 
1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (» 737 ) HI- v * ***. 303 The Reason- 
ableness of a proportionate Taste, and determinate Choice. 
1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. II. 151 note, No deter- 
minate reply could be given to the letter. 

4. Determined upon, intended. 

* 5 * ?’.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 335 To drive him 
from his determinat purpose. 1601 Shaks, Tivet. N. II. t. 11 
My determinate voyage is meere cxtrnuagancic. 

5. Fixed in mind or purpose, determined, re- 
solved, resolute. 

1587 Hounshed Chron. II. Hist. Scot, 316/1 That thing the 
heart thought and wax determinat to do. 1598 Bakkkt 
Theor. H ams 1. i. 8 Men . , of determinate minds and 
courage. 1686 F. SrKNCEtr. V aril las' Ho. Media's 309 The 
most active and determinate adventurer of his age. 17*7 
Fielding Love in Sev. flfasq. Wkn. 1775 I, 46 Nor am I per- 
fectly determinate what specie* of animals to assign him to. 
1779-81 Johnson L . Prior Wks. III. 143 A Tory so 

aident and determinate that he did not willingly consort 
with men of different opinions, 18*7 Carlyle Mtsc. (1857) 

I . 58 Men of cool judgment, and determinate energetic 
character. 

t Dete rminate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
determindre : see prcc.] 

1. trans. To determine in time, space, or com- 
pass ; to terminate, end, bound, limit. 

1563 FourScoirThreQucst. Wks. 1888 1 . 13s Gif we 

. fimitatis and deterrninatis nocht the winduin of God be our 
phantasie. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II. 1. iii. 150 The slye slow 
[Fol. a, five slow] houres shall not determinate The datelesse 
limit of tny deere exile. x * 1638 Mkdk Rem. Apoc. Wks. 
11673) in. 6oa Who would have them [prophetic months] 
taken for bare days, and determinated in the persecution of 
Antiochus. 1671 Crowne 7 «/i/»«wEp. Ded., I have nothing 
to determinate my sight, but a bright and serene sky. 

2. To determine or decide (a controversy or issue). 

More Song of Soul ll. in. iv. vii, But let more hardy 
wits that truth determinate. 165a — Antid. Ath. 1. ix. f 4. 
27 They do plainly determinate the controversy. 1715 M rs. 
L Barker Exitius 1 . 8j Sent for . . to give my determinating 
Voice before the Senate. 

b. intr . To decide, come to a decision. 

1639 Mrq. of Hamilton Exftan. Oath 4 Covenant 15 To 
treat, consult, or determinate in any matter of state. 165a 
Karl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat, 6 The absolute 
authority of determinating residing in the chief magistracies 
of every City. 

3. trans. To ordain, appoint. 

1636 E. D acres tr. MachiaveCs Disc. Livy I. 83 The free 
government propounds honours and rewards upon some 
worthy and determinated occasions. 165a Gavlk Maga • 
strom. 251 Although nature and every naturall agent be. . 
determinated to one effect. 

4. To direct to some end ; to determine the course 
of; to guide authoritatively or decisively. 

x6a6 Frnner Hidden Manna (in Spurgeon Treas . Dav. 
Ph. xxv ). A determinating of the very will. 1653 H. More 
Antid. Ath. 1. xi. (1662) 35 To determinate the course of 
the Spirits into this or that part of the Body. x6 59 
Pearson Creed I. 43 If wc should apprehend more 
Gods than one, I know not what could determinate us in 
any instant to the actual adoration of any one. <11683 
Whichcote Disc. (1703) III. 36 Tis no disparagement to 
the Highest and wisest to be ruled and determinated by 
the reason of things. 1686 Goad Cetest. Bodies 1. xii. 6s 
This Aspect, apt to cause Winds, is apt also to determinate 
them to the West and to the South. 

5. To fix upon definitely, define, individualize, 
identify. 

1681 H. More Exp. Dan, iv. Notes 123 The person U 
determinated in Artnxerxe*. 1681 Glanvu.1. Sadducismus 

II. 837 Though the Sir. name of the party be wanting, yet he 
is determinated so by other circumstances. 

0. To render determinate or definite. 

167s Gregory in Rigattd Carr. Set. Men (1841) II. *36 The 
most ready general method . . for determinating all equations. 


7 . To ascertain definitely. 

i 66 $- 6 Phit. Trans. 1.397 The more pi ecise determinating 
of the Difference of Meridians. 1788 Priestley Led, Hist. 
11. xii. 96 As nearly .. as their coarse observations would 
enable them to determinate. 

Ilcnce Dete rminated ppl. a., Dete rminating 

vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

2606 [See sense 4]* 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. lit (1636) 
137 A prefixed and determinated time of monihes or yeeres. 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais lit. xliii. 353 HU final judging 
and determinating of Suits of Law, by the meer Chance . . 
of the Dice. 1715 (See sense 2). 

Dete rminately, adv. [f. Determinat* a. 
4 * -ly *.] In a determinate manner. 

L By way of final decision ; conclusively, finally. 

1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C'tes* R ichmond Wks. (1876)393 
She sholdc the morowe after make answer of her mynde 
determynatly 1660 Woodiikad St. Teresa I. xxxv. (1671) 
260, I did never aetcrminatcly conclude. 17*9 Butlek 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 34 Conscience . . pronounces determin- 
ately some actions to lie in themselves ju*q right, good. 1736 
— Ana/. 11. vii. 270 Those Persons . . insist upon it as de- 
terminately conclusive. 179a R. Burkk in Burke's Corr. 
(1844) HI* 489 The ministers had made up their minds 
determinately to a strict neutrality. 

2 . Definitely, distinctly, exactly, precisely. 

xgso More Comf. ngst. Trtb. m. Wks. 1235/2 Yet can not the 
vrc of them lightly stand indifferent, but determinately must 
cither be good or bad. 1551 T. Wilson Logike < 1580) ai b, 
Wordea, whiche . . determinatly doc betoken some one cer- 
taine thyng. a 1633 Gougk Comm. Heb. xlii. 8, 1. Indefi. 
nitcly, tunc after time. a. Determinatly, to the end of the 
world. 1750 Warner in Phil. Trans. LI. 307 A discovery of 
the fact, could it be determinately made, would prove of very 
In tie consequence. 1830 Gleig Country Curate I. xiv. 274, 
I cannot pronounce the night . . the most determinately miser- 
able which it has been my lot to spend. 

b. With a definite purpose, purposely. 
x 96 a Darwin Fertil. Orchids v. 203 All these parts seemed 
determinately contrived that the plant should never Ih- 
fcrtilixcd. • 

3 . With settled purpose; resolutely, determinedly; 
with determination. 

1556 J. Hey wood Spider k E. xiv. 60 When he sawc . . 
The spider, thus bent determinately, He thought it foly 
him to contrary. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. m. xvl. (171a) 
140 Observed to fight determinately over such and such 
a City. 1704 Swift Woods Execution^ Determinately bent 
to take revenge upon him. 1755 Fox in H. Walpole Mem. 
Geo. It (1847) II. App. 386 1 he Duke of Devonshire is . . 
determinately against it. 1860 Froudr Hist . Eng. V. 6 a 
A servant determinately idle. 1881 E. Coxon Basil PI. II. 
176 For all her weakness, she spoke determinately. 

Dete-rnuxuiteneM. [f. as prec. 4- -ness.] 
The quality of being determinate. 

1 . Definiteness, distinctness, preciseness. 

169a Covt. Grace Conditional 14 No way evacuating 
either the efficacy or determinateness of G<xTs Election. 
1846 Pok N. P. IVil/is Wks. 1864 III. 30 The word fancy is 
used with very little determinateness of meaning. 

Lotzes Metaph. 31 Each of their marks, .has been limited 
to a completely individual deterimnatcness. 

2 . Decidedness of judgement or choice ; resolute- 
ness; determination. 

165s Gaule Magastrom . 22 He reprooves . . their . . 
peremptory detenmnatenes, ‘Ye say, it will be to day*. 
1814 Jane Austen Mantf. Park (1851) 83 His determi- 
natcncss and his power seemed to make allies unnecessary. 

Determination (dA 5 imin^*Jan). Ta. F. de- 
termination (Oresme 14th c.), or ad. L. aetermind - 
tion-em, n. of action from determindre to Deter- 
mine.] The action of determining, the condition 
of being determined. 

1 . A bringing to an end ; a coming to an end ; 
ending ; termination, arch . (exc. as in b). 

1483 Cat A. Angl. 98 A Detcrmynacion, determinacio . 
dfiitticio. 1506 Ptler. Per/, (1531 ) 03 b, A conclusyon or a full 
determinacyon of the mater. 1584 K. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
vn. xv. 123 The determination and ceasing of oracles. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (162O 63 By reason of the over- 
hasty determination of his life. i634~5 Brkreton Trav. 
(1844) 153 After the determination of the thirteen years. 1859 
Burtons Diary (1828) IV, 334 After the end or other deter- 
mination of this Parliament. s668 Culpepper & Colb 
Barthol. A not. iv. i. 336 All other Bones save the Teeth 
have a certain determination of their growth : but the Teeth 
grow continually. 1794 Paley Evid. 11. vi. (1817) 151 A date 
subsequent to the determination of Pilate's government. 
1874 Stubbs Const, Hist. II. xvi. 465 The war continued 
. . seeming year by year further removed from a determina- 
tion. 

b. Law . (esp. in Cotnteyanctng) The cessation 
of an estate or interest of any kina. 

1495 Act 2 1 Hen . VII, c. 54 1 4 After the. .dettermynacions 
of the states. . by deth without beires male or eny other wise. 
258s W. Stafford Exam. Compl. 1. (1876) 18 Such landes 
as come to our handes . . by determination, and ending of 
such termes of yeares. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) VI. 465 
To take effect on the determination of the estate tail, may 
Jarman PotvelCs Devises II. 322 A devise of real estate to 
the heirs of a person living at the determination of the poor 
estates. 1875 Act 38-9 Viet. c. 93 I 4 Determination of 
tenancy means the cesser of a contract of tenancy by reason 
of effluxion of time or from any other cause. 189s Lmw 
Reports Weekly Notes 79/1 Immediately after the deter- 
ruination of defendant’s tenancy. 

2 . The ending of a controverey or suit by the 
decision of a judge or arbitrator ; judicial or authori- 
tative decision or settlement (of a matter at issue). 

1494 F aryan Ckrm. vn, 396 To abyde all suche deter- 
mynadon and lodgement- ISSS T. Wilsob fikei. 6 The 
Judges before whom he knpwcth the determinacion of his 
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cause rested). i%a Needham tr. Seldens Mar* Cl. aa 
The Nations to whose determination the matter was com- 
mitted. 1737 CoL Rcc. Penney Iv , I V. 1 87 Upon the final Deter- 
mination of our Disputes. 1875 Jowbtt Plato («d. a) I. 116 
In the determination of this question the identity of virtue 
and knowledge is found to be involved. tSpt Si* R. V. 
Williams in Law Times' Rep. LXV. 609/1 The general 

a uestion of the right of the licensee was not essential to the 
etermination of that case. 

b. The decision arrived at or promulgated; a 
determinate sentence, conclusion, or opinion. 

130$ Purvey Remans tr , (1851) 73 That ech determinacioun 
of the chirchc of Rome is trewe on ech side. 1460 Capgrav e 
Chron . 306 The determinacion of the Chcrch and the 
Doctouns < . ar pleynlv ageyn Holy Scripture. 155s Am*. 
Hamilton Cat ech. (1884) 3 The decisiouns and determine- 
tiouns of general counsallis. a 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 
( 1650) 50 The cleer and positive determination of all who 
have writt’n on this argument. 1711 Addison Sped No. 122 
F 5 They were neither of them dissatisfied with the Knight’s 
Determination. 1784 T. Balouy Due. 75 To listen to our 
Saviour’s determination, - * He that is without sin \ 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. a) V. 180 We must run a risk, .in coming 
to any determination about education. 

t o. The settlement of a question by reasoning 
or argumentation ; discussion. Obs. 

c 1400 Test. L&i> e 1. (R.), These clerkes sain, and in deter- 
minacion shewen, that three things hauen the names of 
Goddes been cleaped. 1593 Bp. Andrewes (title), A Deter- 
mination concerning Oaths. 

f 4. The resolving of a auestion or maintaining of 
a thesis in a scholastic disputation ; spec, in Uni- 
versity history, the name of certain disputations 
which followed admission to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and completed the taking of that degree, 
qualifying the student for proceeding to the resi- 
dence and exercises required for the Master’s 
degree. Obs. exc. Hist. 

Determination took place regularly in the Lent following 
presentation for the K.A., and consisted originally in the 
determining by disputation of questions in grammar and 
logtc. a % It was originally, it would appear, a voluntary dis- 
putation got up by the Bachelors themselves in imitation of 
the magisterial Inception, but it was early recognized and 
enforced by the Universities’ (Rev. H. Kashdall.) 

ti4o8 in Munim. Acad. Oxon. (Rolls) I 241 Quia per 
solemnesdeterminationes Bachillariorum in facultate artium 
nostra mater Oxonue universitas multipliciter honoratur. 
*517 Statutes qf Corpus Chr. Coll., Oxon., c. xxiv, Bacca- 
laurei artium } completo prius post gradum baccalaureatus 
ct determinationes triennio . . ad gradum magistmtus . . pro 
moveantur.l 1665 J. Buck in Peacock Slat. Cambridge 
(i8it)App. B75)The Vice. Chancellor dismisseth the Answerer 
. .then he begtnneth his Determination 1693-4 Gibson in 
Lett . Lit . Men (Camden) at9 There is a Statute . which 
upon extraordinary occasions allows twice Austins instead 
of Determinations. 17*6 Amherst Terr , r FtL xlii. 223 The 
manner of this determination is as follows. All persons, 
that have taken their bachelor of arts degree since the Lent 
preceding, are obliged to dispute twice Iti one of the public 
schools . and go to prayers at St. Mary's Church every 
Saturday morning. a teas in Fowler Hist. Corpus Chr. Coll. 
oa The whole business and ceremony of Determination 
aving been now bv competent authority abolished in the 
University. a 1866 Rogkks A^nc. <y Prices I. v. 12 1 The 
Determination Feast, that is the festival following the as- 
sumption of the Bachelor’s Degree, generally took place on 
Shrove Tuesday. x868 H. Anstey Munim. Acad. Oxon. 
(Rolls) Introd. 82 It was undoubtedly from the superior 
importance attached to logical studies that the name de- 
termination’ took its rise, the examination for the bachelor's 
degree consisting mainly of questions to be determined by 
the candidate. 18B7 A. Clark Regr. Uttiv. Ox/. (O.H.S.) 

1 1 . L 63 All traces of determination have now disappeared 
from the procedure of the University. The last relic of it 
was abolished in 1855. . . To such a base end had ' deter- 
mining ' come. 

5. The determining of bounds or fixing of limits ; 
delimitation ; definition ; a fixing of the extent, 
position, or identity (^anything). 

1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. 1. x. (1611)28 The particular deter- 
mination of the reward or punishment* 1606 Shaks. Tr. \ 
Cr . 11. ii. 170 To make vp a free determination 'Twixt right 
and wrong. x6$x Hobbes Leviath,\\. xlvi. 373The Circum- 
scription of a thing, is. . the Determination, or Defining of its 
Ptace. x66g Hooke Microgr. «u A determination of Light and 
shadow. 1744 Harris Three Treat ♦ i. (*765) 27 Is our Account 
still too loose and in need of stricter Determination? X794 
S. Williams Vertnont 283 The determination made by Con- 
gress of the boundary lines, i860 Mansel Proleg. Logica 1 v. 
tie Under such determinations as the conditions of my 
sensibility require. s866 J. G. Murfhy Comm . Exod. xit. 
Introd., The determination of the parties who are admissible. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos, Kant 1. 165 The determinations of 
space are not consequences, but reasons, of the positions of 
different parts of matter in relation to each other. 

b. Logic, (a) The rendering of a notion more 
determinate or definite by the addition of characters 
or determining attributes. (6) A determining 
attribute. 

‘*44 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. (164^ 87 To be a Quality is 
nothing else but to be the determination or modification of 
the thing whose quality it is. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic 
xL (1666) 1 . 194 Every series of concepts which has been 
obtained by abstraction, may be reproduced in an Inverted 
order, when . .we, step by step, add on the several characters 
from which we had abstracted in our ascent. This process 
. . is called Determination, i860 M ansel Proleg . Logica vi. 
909 Determination . . consists in the reunion of attributes 
previously separated by definition. •a* Bowen Logics. 107 
Unless one is regarded as an attribute or determination of 
the other. 187* Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. $95 The finite 
and infinite of Phflolaus have become logical determinations 
in the PhUebus. /bid. IV. 966 A multitude of abstractions 
are created, .which become logical determinations. 


0. The action of definitely ascertaining the posi- 
tion, nature, amount, etc. (^“anything). 

,1677 Hale Prim. Grig, Man, m. Ul. 263 The determina- 
tion of Insects in their several Species. 1717 J. Kkiil 
Anita. (Leon. Pref, (1738) 48 The Determination of the I ts 
Blast tea was the Thought of the learned John BernouU. 
1793 Knglf meld (title), On the Determination of the Orbits 
01 Comets. ‘« 4 S* G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chests 
II. 181 'ihe quantitative determination of terthy-phosphote 
sediments. x88e L. B. Camll Treat. Calculus ranation 
61 I'he determination of these constants is not. .difficult. 

b. The result ascertained by this action ; that 
which has been determined by investigation or 
calculation ; a conclusion, a solution. 
a 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1 L 9 The determination, which 
is the declaration of the thing required. 1646 Sir T. Iirownk 
P send . Ep. iv. vi. 194 That persons drowned arise and float 
the ninth day . . is a questionable determination. 1807 T. 
Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 162 The differences between their 
determinations were too great. 1831 Brewster ( p/us Hi. 25 
As philosophers have determined the index of refraction for 
a great variety of bodies, we are able, from those determin- 
ations, to ascertain the direction of any ray. 2857 Whi wf.i i. 
Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 105 Generally founded on astronomical 
determination*. 

7. Fixed direction towards some terminal point ; 
decisive or determining bias, lit . and fig. 

x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mcth. i. 35 Other*, whose 
motion has an opposite determination. 27x0 J. Clarke 
Rohault's Nat. Phil. (1729) !. 78 When .1 Body moves any 
particular way, the Disposition that it has to move that way, , 
rather than any other, is what we call its Determination. 
1713 Addison Guardian No. 100 P 7 'I'he whole tribe of I 
ogler* gave their eyes a new determination 17*7 5* Cham- j 
her*» Cytl. s. v. f Heavy bodies have a determination lowaids ! 
the centre of the earth. 2754 Edwards Fixed. Will 1. ii. 5 1 
When we speak of the Determination of motion, we mean 
causing the Motion of the Body to be such a Way, or in such 
a Direction, rather thnn another. 1798 Mali iius Popui. ( 1806) 
II. ill. x. 253 The real price of coin varies during periods 
sufficientlylong to affect the determination of capital. *836 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 336 'I’he determination 
given to the Church of Scotland .. was not one of erudition. ! 
i88x Daily Netvs 10 Mar. 5/3 An increasing determination of 
historit and genre painters towards landscape. 

b. spec. A tendency or flow of the bodily fluids, 
now tsp. of the blood, to a particular part. 

1737 Bracken Farriery I mgr. (1757) 1 L 203 The Distem- 
pers which proceed from an irregular ami disorderly Deter- 
mination ot ihe animal Spirits 1803 W. Sacndfrs Min. 
Waters 242 On account of the property of this natural 
water . . and from its rapid determination to the kidmes. 
1831 Scoit Let. to A.Dvce 31 Mar. in Lockhart, Threatened 
with a determination of blood to the head. 1883 Syd. Soc . 
Lex.. Determination , the active direction to a part ; as of 
blood to a special organ with increased vascular action. 

+ 8 . The final condition to which anything has 
a tendency. Obs. 

x6a6SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. it.i. 50 The determination of 
quick-silveri* properly fixation, that of milke coagulation, and 
that of oyle and unctious bodies onely incrassation. 1707 
Curios, in Hush, 4 Card, 340 Each Corpuscle of Salt returns 
into the primitive Determination which it holds from N aturc. 

0. Metaph. The definite direction of the mind 
or will toward an object or end, by some motive, 
icgarded as an external force. 

^1683 South Scrm., Will for Deed (1715) 389 Homage 
which Nature commands all Understandings to pay to it, 
by necessary Determination. 1690 Lot . ke //«w i/nd 11. 
xxi. 50 The determination of the will, upon inquiry, is fob 
lowing the direction of that guide : and he that has a power 
to act or not to act, according as such determination directs, 
is a free agent ’, such determination abridges not that power 
wherein liberty consists. *7*7-51 Chambers Cvt Deter- 
minations, again, are either moral or physical : a moral 
determination is that proceeding from a cause which operates j 
morally. 1788 Reid Act Ptnyers 111 11. vi. 571 Dr. Hutche- 
son, considering all the principles of action as so many de- 
terminations or motions of the will. 

10. The mental action of coming to a decision ; 
the fixing or settling of a purpose ; the result of 
this ; a fixed purpose or intention. 

Hall Chron . an. 8 Edw. IV. 203 Havyng a sure deter- | 
minacion, fixed in their ni\ ndcs, 1570-6 Lambardk Peratttb . 
Kent (1826) 237 King Alfred was in Kent when he made 
determination of this journey. 1577 B. Goocr HeresbacKs 1 
Husb. u (1586) 8 Cato would have a man long in determin- I 
ation to builde, but to plant and sowe out of hand. 1630 
R. Johnson/ s Kingd. tf Conimw. 107 The English had no 
determination to leave them. 1704 Mrs. Rapclhfk Myst. 
Udolpho xxvi, Agitated with doubts and fears and contrary 
determinations. 1883 Sir T Martin Ld. Lyndhurst xvii. 
416 Lord Lyndhurst left oflhe with the determination never 
again to return to it. Mod. From this determination no 
reasoning could move her. 

11. The quality of being determined or resolute ; 
determinedness, resoluteness. 

x8m Scott Nigel xxvii, Elizabeth possessed a sternness of 
masculine sense and determination which rendered even her 
weaknesses . . respectable. 1899 Lytton Devtreux 11. xi, If 
I had less determination in my heart. I could not love you 
*0 well. 2853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges fed. 3) 145 i 
Never was . . operation executed with greater intelligence 
and determination. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (18$) 3a 
There was an expression of acuteness and determination 
about him. 1875 F. Hall in Lippincott's Mag. XV. 345/2 
In the same spirit of determination. 

Determinative (dftfMminAiv), a. and sb. 
[a. F. dlUrminatifi -ive ( 15 th c. in Godef. Supgt.), 

1 . ppl. stem of L. determindrt to Determine : see 
-ive.J A. adj. 

1. Characterized by determining, deciding, or 
fixing ; serving or tending to determine or decide. 


I 2655 Bramhall Agt. Hobbes {).), Thai individual action . 

| cannot proceed from the special influence and determinative 
wer of a just cause. 1678 Galk C*t. Gentiles III. 23 
it* efficacious concurs#, as it determines and applies the 
second cause to act, is . . termed deteiminative. 168a Lvi- 
tkkll Brief Ret. (18^7) I. S05 The day appointed for pro* 
nouncing the determinative Mtitence in the cause. 17a* tr. 
Dugin's Eccl. Hist. I. tit* vi. i»o The determinative Voitc 
of the Head of the Church. xS6§ Holland Plain T. v. 18 j 
Determinative of the character of life. 1884 Fairbairn in 
I Content p. Rev. Mar. 360 The underlying conception, the 
I determinative principle or idea. 

I f b. Characterized by being determined or fixed. 

| a 1677 Halk Con tempi., Christ Cruc\f. (R.>, Our Lord 
Christ’s body could not be longer detained under the power 
of death, then the determinative time of three days. 

2. Serving to limit or fix the extent, or the 
specific kind or chaiacter of anything : laid of attri- 
butes or marks added with this purpose. Cf. H. a. 
i *ty? J* S* rc.rant Solid Phtlos. 310 The one. .is Common 
or Determinable properly by the other, and the other is 
Particular or Determinative of it. 17x1 Shay turd. Charac. 

; ( 1 737) 1 1 1 , vi. vi. 385 If. . we wou’d needs add some exteriour 
; marks, more declaratory and deteiminative of. .Virtue and 
| Pleasure. *7ae Watts Logic 11. ii, | 5 The term, .is deter- 
1 initiative and fimits the subject to a particular part of its 
extension, 2865 T vlor Early Hist. Man. v. 09 The 
Egyptians do not fteem to have got rid of their determi- 
native pictures x88x — Authropot. vii. 171 These example* 
..give some idea of ihe principles of its (Chinese writing) 
sound -characters and keys or determinative signs. 

B. sb. 

1. A determinative agent ; that which determines, 
decides, or impels in a given direction. 

283* Austin JunsPr. (1879) !. xxvii. 521 A right of action 
in not merely considered os an instrument or means of redress 
but as a restraint or determinative from wrong. 

2. That which serves to determine or define the 
character or quality of something else. a. In 
hieroglyphic writing , an ideographic sign annexed 
to a word phonetically represented, for tne purpose 
of defining its signification. Thus m the ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphics there were generic detet - 
minatives which indicated the class of notions to 
which the word belonged, determinatives of num- 
ber , etc, b. In Science of Language , a spoken 
syllable having an analogous function in some 
languages; also, a determinative or demonstrative 
word. 

186* Marsh Eng. Lang. iv. 67 Very many of the native 
Mono-syllables are mere Determinative*. x86s Rawi.inron 
A tie. Mon I. iv. Bi The * determinative ’ of a god ihe aign, 
that is, which markx that the name of a god is about to fol- 
low 1875 Ri nouf Egyptian Gram. 11 Plural nouns and 
adjectives usually . . take the sign : or 11 1 after them an a 
determinative of plurality. 1881 Tyco* Anthropol . vii. 173 
Even where they spelt words by their sounds, they had a 
remarkable way of adding what are called determinatives 
which are pictures to confirm or explain the spelt word. 
1883 Sayce Ertsh Light Anc. Mon. i. 18 Determinatives .. 
characters which have no phonetic value, but which deter- 
mine the class to which the word they accompany belongs 

Dete rminatively, culv. [f. prcc. + -ly a] 
a. In a determinative manner ; so as to determine, 
t b » Determinatklt. 

1641 Argument Lato in Hart. Misc . (Malh.) V. 63 Smh 
things as arc intended immediately, directly, and determin- 
ativHy against the life and person of the King. 1643 Mar- 
shall Let. 14 To judge every person .in thc^ Nation deter- 
minate ely and conclusively, so as from that judgement 
there is no appealing. x66e Kvelyw Chahogr. 124 For the 
symmetrically conducting of hi* hatches, dctcrminatlvcly, 
and with certitude. 

DetaTnunativeuMS* [f. prcc. + nebs.] 
a. The quality of being determinative. b — DK- 
TEitMiNATENEss 2 ; determination. 

x8ax B/aeJbv. Mag. X. 76 A due proportion of the organ 
of determinativeness in our peasantry and mechanics ( might 
make our subjugation a matter of nbsolute impossibility. 
1851 I. Taylor Wesley (1852) 121 (Wesley) whose letters 
are eminent samples of succinct determinativeness. 

Determinator (dtoumin^Uj). [a. L. deter- 
mind tor, agent-noun from L. determindrt to Dr.. 
termine : with quot. z 556 cf. obg. F. dttermi - 
ttaleuri] He who or that which determines (in 
various senses of the verb) ; a determiner. 

1556 Aurelia 4 t sab. (1680) Dv, Of that they ware the 
juges, and determinateurs. 164a Sir K. Dr ring . Sg . on Reltg 
xiv. 44 The proper determinators of this point. 1646 Sin 
T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. ill. v. 115 Three determinator* of 
truth, Authority, Sense and Reason. 1855 Ess. Jntmt. 
Mor. 146 If a man set forth Moral pleasure as the deter- 
minator of his Will. 1879 H. Gi'orgr Progr . & Pw. 18 To 
make the ratio with oroduction, and not the ratio with capital, 
the determinator of wages. 

Determine (dASumin), v. [a. OF. determine- r 
(rath c. in Littrtf), - Pr., Sp., It- determinar , ad. 
L. deter mindre to bound, limit, determine, fix, f. 
L. De- I. 3 + ter mindre to set bounds to.] 

I. To put an end or limit to ; to come to an end. 
L traits. To put an end to (in time) ; to bring to 
an end ; to end, conclude, terminate. (Now chiefly 
in Law.) 

1483 Cath. A ngi. 98 To Determyn, dtterminare , dif/lnire, 
diet inguere, /nine . 1404F abyam Chron. 5 At the Conquest 
I haue eke determyned The vL part c xcto More Ptcus 
Wks. g/t Death determined) the tnanifokieTncommoditics. . 
of this life, a 1513 La Berbers Huon Ivlii. igo It behoueth 
vs shortely to determyne oure besynes. 1051 Smith in 
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Fuller' s Abel R ediv ., Will et sp Heic also God determined 
hi> travails. 1709 Si mi Tatler No. 167 1 5 Her Husband's 
Death . . would certainly have determined her Life. 178s 
Raley Mor, Philos (1818) I 3^6 To determine a connexion 
which is become odious to l»otli. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV. 444 A warranty . . may be defeated, determined, or 
uvoided, in all or in nart. 1845 Sim hen Laws Fug/, [til. 6) 

I. 298 'J'he lessee .. hath determined his estate by his own 
default. 1874 Si rims ( oust. Jhst. (1875) 11. xvi. 441 The 
death of Edward 111 determined the crisis. 

f b. To cause to end in v somc conclusion). Obs . 
at 668 Deniiam Forms 98 The people join’d In glad con* 
sent, and all their common fear Determine in my fate. *673 
Tempi f Obscrv. United Frm>. Wks. 1731 I. 25 Albert bent 
the whole Force of the War upon France, till he determined 
it in a Peace with that Crown. 

2. intr. (for rrjl.) To come to nn end ; to cease 
to exist or be m force ; to expire, to die. (Now 
chiefly in Law.) 

1 1174 Chaucer Troylus lit. 330 (379) That rather dye I 
wold, and determync, As tlunkith me, stokkid in pri*outi. 
1571 Ludltrtv Churchw. Alc. (Camden) 147 His interest in 
the said pewe to determync *607 Siiakk. Cor. m. iii. 43 
Must all determine bccrc?. 1613 G. Sandns Trav.ji His 
life was to determine with his fathers. *877 Cary Clronol, 
ri. 1. 1. v. 104 The Year . . was that in which the 4th of the 
nth Olympiad did Determine. 1770 Langhornk Flutarih 
(1879) I. 422/2 The changes we hnve to cApericme only dc- 
termine with our lives. 1794 M aiiii as Furs. I. it. U708) 289 
The custom ceased and uetermined at Sir Matthew Mite's 
election. 18x8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) V. 56 In fact the estate 
of Martin did not determine uy his death, surrender, or for- 
feiture, but by the death of King Chailcs II. 1883 Glad- 
monk Sp. in Fart. 19 July, The privileges .. do not deter- 
nunc with the life of M. de I.esseps. 

b. To end n (a termination, conclusion, or re- 
sult) ; 4 to end consequentially * (J.). - Obs. or arch. 

1603 Camden AV/n.<i 63?) 141/4 As lone as issue male con- 
tinued, which determined in Juhn Moubray Duke of Nor- 
folke. a 1631 Donnk in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Bs Ixvi. 3 
As long as their rage determined in his person, lie opened 
not his mouth. 1634 Trapp Comm. Job xxi. 1 j Their merry 
dance determined* in a miserable downfall. 1684 c on tempt. 
State of Man 1. vii. (1699) 71 The Misery wherein all the 
Felicity of this World is to determin. a 1716 South berm. 
(1744) X. 78 ltut that which begins in vanity, must needs 
determine in vexation of spirit. 1767 Myron's Coy. r. World 
114 The head is small ..and determines in a snout. 1873 
Stuhiis Const. Hist. III. wiii. 4 The crisis, .is to determine 
111 that struggle between the crown and the commons which 
the last two centuries have decided. 

+ 3. bans. To set bounds to ; to bound, limit. 

1398 I ’rev isa Barth. De F. R. xix. i. (1495) 861 Colour is 
the vttermest party, .that is determyned fro the vtter party 
of a bodyly thynge. 1371 Dmct-s Fa atom 1. Elcm. Bit, 
A Circle is a 1 plains figuie, determined with one line, which 
is called a Circumference. 1601 Hoi.l and Pliny I. 128 
Many of the Geoginphcrs set not tlownc Indus the riucr, 
foi to determine the inarches of the Indians Westward. 1654 
Cromwell Sp. 92 Jan. (Carlyle*, It determines hi* power. 
1689 Cot. A Vc. Fennsylv. 1 . 311 The Two Countyes shall 
have the Moor* of the sayd Countyes otherwise determined. 
a 1731 An muuRY (J.), That hill which thus determines 
their view at a distance. 

b. Logic. To limit by adding differences ; to 
limit in scope. 

I *555 Watkkman Fardlc Fattens 11. iv. 141 Peterminyng 
the Trad icion* of Moyses, by ccrtem ordcnaunces and de- 
crees, whiche thei them seines (Pharisei*J scltc vp.J 1638 
Sir W, Hamilton Logic xi. (18661 I. 194 When we deter- 
mine any notion by adding on a subordinate concept, we 
divide it. 184* Abp. Thomson Laws Th. Ixxxvii. (i860) 138 
Some mark may be added . . which narrows the extent of 
both, but renders them moic definite — better determined, 
fo. To limit to, restrict to. Obs. 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 101 Soc.be a fredome as is de- 
termyned to nothynge in certeyne, but yt may be applyed 
generally. 1639 Hammond On Fs . xix. 11 Annot. 115 The 
context seem* rather to determine it to the first . .sense. 1690 
Locke Hum. UneL 111. ix. $ 17 No one ha* Authority to 
determine the signification of the word Gold . . more to one 
Collection of Ideas . . than to another. 1691 Ray Creation 
il (1704) 380 Not. .necessarily determined to one manner of 
Respiration. 

II. To bring to an end a dispute, controversy, or 
doubtful matter ; to conclude, settle, decide, fix. 

4. trans . To settle or decide (a dispute, question, 
matter in debate), as a judge or arbiter, 
c 1380 Wvclif Sel. Wks. III. 345 pat jif |>c pope determine 
ou}t, |mnne it is soip A to bilcuc. c 1440 Generydes 1695 To 
determyne [MS. -mytte] this mater, Generydes was brought 
owt. 13*6 T Tndale Acts xix. 39 lit may be determined in a 
lawfull congregacion. 1330 Palsgr. 514/2, I determync, I 
make a conclusion in a mater. 1376 Ft kming Fan op l, F.pist. 
246 Sitting in his long gowne, or riche robe, is occupied in 
xuche matters as are of nim to be determined. 1388 Shaks. 
Tit. A . 1. i. 407 Let the la wes of Rome determine all. x66o 
Trial Regie. 9 Authorized by the King’* Majestie to hear, 
and determine, all Treasons, Felonies, and other Offence*. 
c *710 C. Fiennes Diary (\ 888 )a6o Matters of Life and death 
are not here tryed or determined. 1868 Milman St. FauT s 
vii. 133 The Dean.presided in all causes brought before the 
Chapter, and determined them. 1868 M. Pattison Accident. 
Org. iv. x 14 This ambiguity should be determined in one 
direction or in the other. 

b. with an object expressing the sentence, con- 
clusion, or issue. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1.(1843) 6 A He would under- 
take .. that his presence would in a moment determine the 
restitution of the palatinate to his brother and sister. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 181 PjThe time at which every 
man’s fate was to be determined. 173a Hvmr Ess. 4 Treat. 
(1777) L108 The law?, will . . determine the punishment of 
the criminal. 183a Ht. Martinkau Each 4 All v. 67 The 
circumstance* which determine the recompense of each. 
1833 J. H. Newman ttist. isk. (1873) II. 1. it. 86 It was an 
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1 era which determined the history of the world. 1873 Jowett 
1 Flato (ed. 2) V. 63 The law wifi determine all our various 
duties towards relatives. 

< 0. with subordinate clause, expressing the matter 

At issue. 

1399 Foi. Foetus (Roll*) I. 385 And whedir the grounde of 
xiste were good other ille, trouthe hathe determyned 1361 
Daus But linger oh Apoe. (*573) *9* Lucius the third . deter- 
I inineth playnly,fhat heretickes are stricken with an euer- 
lastyng curse. 1368 Gram on Ckron. II. 227 To determine 
I what was mecte*t to be done in this matter, 1389 R. Harvey 
I Ft. Fere, (*500) 15 As sensclcx, as they whicn determine 
' vpon an Alc bench whether the passenger . . be a Saint or 
j a Diuell. x6xx Bible Acts xxvii. 1 When it was determined 
I \earltcrvv. demed, concluded, decreed] that we should saile 
into Italy, 1747 Col. AV< . Fcnnsylv. V, 105 It might now be 
determin'd whether the Council’s Speet h to the Assembly 
1 shou'd be Printed. 1834 Southey l ha tor lx v. (1862) 137 
Far happier are they who always know what they are to do, 

, than they who have to determine what they will do. 1887 
Kuhkin Frseterita 11. 179, I determined that the Alps were, 
on the whole, best seen fiom below. 

5. in/r. To come to a judicial decision ; to give 
a decision ; to decide, + Const, of (on), 
i 1184 Chaucer //. Fame 1. 343 Wa^tc vnon the concluxyon, 

J And eke how that yc determynen, Ancl for the more part 
1 diffynen. c 1477 Caxion Jason 72 Smale thinges of which 
j they shall hauc the knowlcche for to determine. 1570 
; Tomson Cah'iu's Sernt. 7 ////, 41/2 Suche men .. although 
they affirme, yet can they terteincly determine of nothing. 

| 1398 Hakluyt Coy. 1.68 Neither, .to *|>eake of any affaires, 
j after they haue bccne determined of by the Kmperour. 16x3 
; Shake. Hen. Ctt /, 1. i. 214 You shall to th’ Tower, till you 
know How he determines further. 1634 W. Tikwhyt tr. 
j Balzac's Lett . 244 Who have reason enough to doubt, but 
j not science sufficiently to determine rightly. 1709 Stkyi’I 
j Ann. Ref. I. xxxix. 447 Cox, Bishop of Ely. determined on 
both questions, 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 155 F 4 The 
1 general inability of man to determine rightly concerning his 
own. 1759 F’ranklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 268 The repre- 
sentative* of the people hnve an undoubted right to judge 
and determine ol the sum to be rnised. 176 7 juntas Lett. 

} xxxv. 166 What , . remains, but to leave it to the people to 
determine for themselves?. . Ihcy alone ought to determine. 

1 + b. To decide for . Obs. 

j 16*4-35 Mi\ Mountagu Corn J. Cosin (*869) I. 42, I deter- 
mine next vveke for Pettworth. 1750 Hr. Hurd in ICar~ 
burton's Lett. (1809) 52 He has determined for the Law. 

c. To decide or fix upon , on. (Blending with 
18 c, q. v.) 

te. To lay down decisively or authoritatively; 
to pronounce, declare, state. (Const, as in 4, 5.) 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 86 Of theorique principal The 
phflosophre in speciall The propretes hatn determined. 

< 1400 Rom. Rose 4885 Of ech synne it ix the rote . . A* 

T uiius can determyne. i486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. Aja, 
Here in thys bookc folowyng is determyned the lynage of 
Coote armuri*. 

tb. To decide or declare to be ; to term. Obs. 
1653 H. More Antid. At ft. 11. xi. (1712) 161 This he de* 

, tcrminex primogenious moisture. 

t 7. trans. To settle or fix beforehand; to ordain, 
decree ; to ordain what is to be done. Obs. 

138a Wyci.ii- Acts xvii. 26 Dctermynynge tymex ordeyned, 
ana tcrme.x of hnbitacioun. *533 Covkrdai.k Isa. x. 23 Y B 

I. orde . . shal perfectly fulfil thetninge, that he hath detcr- 

myned. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 121 Hi* 
houre was come, *0 was it determined, which way could he 
shun it? x6xx Bible i Sam. xxv. 17 F’or evil is determined 
against our master. 1677 Halk Prim. Orig. Man. hi. iii. 
263 Some superintendent Intellectual Nature, that by ccr- 
tain election and choice determined^ things, *758 S. Hav- 
ward berm. xiv. 408 God . . determined holiness to be the 
way to everlasting happiness. J 

8. trans. To fix or decide causally ; to condition j 

as a cause or antecedent. j 

1651 Hobbes Lanark. 1. x. 42 As in other things, .not the j 
seller, but the buyer determines the Price. 1731 Johnson ! 
Rambler No. 141 P 2 The whole tenor of hi* life na* been : 
determined by some accident of no apparent moment. 1839 | 
Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 505 These divergences | 
have . . been determined by the eruptive forces which evolved 
the trap rocks. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits , Wealth Wks. 1 
(Bohn) II. 72 The wealth of London determines prices all | 
over the globe. 1874 Sayck Compar. Phi lot. ii. 73 Dante 
has determined classical Italian. 1883 Gilmouf Mongols i 
xviti. 213 Hi* religion . . determine* for him the colour and I 
c ut of hi* coat. I 

9. To decide upon (one of several) ; to fix (which i 

or what it is to be). | 

.1669 Pearson Creed (t 6 62) 195 The «f>«rtion of the worn be ) 
determined* the first-born. 17*0 O/fu. Certot's Rom. Rep. , 

II. x. J55 To rob hi* Enemy of the cruel Pleasure of deter- , 
mining the kind of. .Death, 1771 Mrs. Grifhth tr. Claud's 1 
Shipwreck 37 Let us then determine the first passengers by | 
lot. 1830 M r Co5ii Div. Govt. in. i, (1874) 269 It is the will 1 
w hich determines what is to be preferred or rejected. 1886 
Sir J. Stirling in Law Times’ Ref. LV. 383/2 Determining 
what particulars of objection* ought to be allowed. 

b. with alternative clause. 

177a Hut. Rochester 33 Whether in this tower. .1 cannot 
determine. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 335 Tb deter- 
mine whether he should or should not consider it as his own. 

1 10. To conclude from reasoning, investigation, 
etc, (a thing to be , or that it is). Oos. 

1494 Fabyan Ckron. iv. lxxv. 53 Whiche length of tyme is of 
some Auctour determyned to belonge and of some but sborte. 
<3*6 Pilgr. Ferf. (W, de W. 1531) 163 b, Rosell, Angelus, 

& other doctours determyneth & concludeth that [etc.]. 
1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Giasse 36 Stadium . .which 
length Plinie determineth to be 125 pases. s6ei Burton 
A not. Mel. 11. ii. 111. (1676) 162/2 ThusClavius and Maginus, 
t ic., with their followers, vary and determine of these celes- 
tial orbs and bodies. 1788 Priestley Lect . Hist, ut xvi. 139 
Bishop Fleetwood ha* determined, .that five pounds in this 


reign was equivalent to twenty eight, or thirty, now. 1814 
Mrs. Tank west Alicia de Lacy IV. 2x8 Hereford deter- 
mined him to be an audacious knave. 

II. trans. To ascertain definitely by observation, 
examination, calculation, etc. (a point previously 
unknown or uncertain) ; to fix as known. 

1630 Fuller Fisgah 1. vii. 18 It i* hard to determin their 
1 exact habitation. 1696 WhIbton Th. Earth u (1722)131 
The entire Circle may still be describ’d, and it* Original 
Situation determin'd. 17x5 Desaguliers hires Impr. a a 
We shall in the third Book determine the. .Bigness, .and 
Situation of those Cavitiex. 1737 Whiston Josephus's 
Hist. Pref. ft ioTTic measures of those edifice* all accur- 
ately determined. x8o6 Hutton Course Math 1. 367 Having 
given the Area , . of a Rectangle, inscribed in a given Tri* 

| angle ; to determine the Side* of the Rcctanjfle. 181s 
Pinkerton Petra/. 1. 357 A rock very difficult to determine. 

, >8*4 De (Juincky Pol. Eton. Dial. v. (i860) 553 As when 
I 1 say that the thermometer determines the heat, viz., that 
, it determine* or ascertain* it to my knowledge, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. vii*. 60 We also determined both the velocity 
1 and the width of the Glacier. 1861 F. Hall in Jml. A siat. 

| Sot. Bengal 147 He lues determined him to A. l>. 490, 1878 
I Bos*'. Smiih Carthage 201 Some difficulty in determining 
| the route by which he approached it. 

, 12. Geom. (trans.) To fix or define the position of. 

[ 1840 Lardner Geotn. xiii. 159 To determine a similar 

1 system of points. 1885 Levdebdorf Cremona's Froj. Geom. 

1 175 T wo projective ranges of point* determine an involution ; 
for they determine the straight line s , which determines the 
involution. 

b. intr. To be defined as to position. 

1885 1 .HUDERDOKR CremouoL s Froj. Geom. 285 All straight 
line* passing through U determine on the circumference. 

13. To discuss and resolve a disputed question 
1 (determinate qutestioncm), or maintain a thesis 
! against an opponent in a scholastic disputation, es- 
pecially in a disputation by which a student entered 

! upon the degree of li.A. ; hence, absolutely , To per- 
form the exercises of Determination (sense 4 ) 

I which completed the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 

I and enabled the student to proceed to qualify himself 
for the Master’s degree. Obs. exc. Hist. 

(1*67 in Mttnim. A tad. Oxen A Rolls) 1. 34 Ut certa forma 
providcretur sub qua Bachillarii artium determinaturi ad 
dctertninandum forent admittendi.] 1370-6 Lambarde 
Ftramb, A>;//(*826) 193 That a young Novessc should thus 
l»oldly determine at their disputations. 1649 Ordt r 26 Jan. 
in Wood Life (Oxf. H. S.) I. J49 t That all Rachelaurs 01 this 
University who have not determined the last ycare do deter- 
mine this Unt. 1691 — Ath. O.xon. II. 413 After he had 
taken the degree of Bach, of Arts and determined, a 1695 
; — Life II. 517 Every bachelor was to determine twice be- 
tween the 17 Feb. to 7 March. 1708 I. Chambkrlayne St. 
Gt . Brit. 1. 111. xi. (1743)281 lie is obliged .. to propose a 
question in the public k Schools within a Year after he bath 
! taken the said Degree [D D J, and to determine upon the 
! same. 1878 A. Clark Reg. Univ. (bt/(O.H.S.) II. 1. 50 In 
some case* the University bound over the 4 admtssi * to de- 
termine next Lent under a money penalty. /A/7f.,On x^ Feb. 

I 1599 a committee was aopointeef to provide a scheme by 
which bachelors presented might be compelled to determine. 

III. To direct to some end or conclusion; to 
come to some conclusion. 

14. trans. To give a terminus or aim to ; to give 
tendency or direction to; to direct; to decide the 

l course of ; to impel to (some destination). 

1 a 1430 Lvnt;. Bochas tx. xxxii. (1554) 211 b, He . . Gan his 
I complcint to Bocban determine. 1711 Addison Sfect. No. 

I i3i f 1 Such nil Operation .a* determine* all the Portions 
of Matter to their proper Centres. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 151 ? 4 Accidental impulses determine us to different 
path*. 1733 N. Torriano Gauge. Sore Throat 71 Determin- 
ing the morbific Matter from the internal to the. .external 
Parts. 1798 Malthus Foput. (1806) II. m. x. 352 Thus de- 
termining a greater quantity of capital to this particular 
employment. 184a Grove Copy. Fhys. Forces 80 A power 
. .of determining the oxygen of the liquid to it* surface. 

b. fig. To direct, impel, give a direction or defi- 
nite bias to. 

t5»9 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 164/2 Ye shoulde not haue 
wyste on which parte to determine your bylcuc. 1613 J. 
Salkkld Treat. Angels 221 Arc by reason of the same 
beatitude *0 prevented and determined to all good, .that in 
no wise they can xinne. 16 6a Stillingfl. prig. .Sacr. 111. iii. 

9 7 If this power of determining it* self either way must be 
iak.cn away. <1x670 Rust Disc. Truth (1683) 180 It is no 
imperfection in God to be determined to Good. 1090 Locke 
Hum. Und. 11. xxi. g 50 We arc endowed with a power to 
suspend any particular desire, and keep it from determining 
the will, and engaging us in action. 177a W. Cullen hist. 
Med. iv. f 203 Animals are determined to take in aliment by 
the appetite* of hunger and thirst. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton MetaphAx 877)!. ii. 23 Speculative truth i* valuable only 
as it determines a greater quantity of higher power into 
activity. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 It only deter- 
mines or facilitates the action of chemical force. 

15. intr. To take its course, go, tend to (a par- 
ticular terminus or destination), arch. 

163s Life Father Sarpi (1676) 61 Until k might be dis- 
cerned whether the malady would determine to life, or 
death. 2696 Sanderson Serm. (1689) 543 They all determine 
and concentre there. 1803 W. Saunders Min. Waters 293 
A dose of this water . . will generally determine prettv 
powerfully to the kidniea. >839 Bailey Festus xxi. (1848) 
273 To these they all determine. 1838 Sears A than. tn. iv. 
390 When the separating judgment snail come on, and each 
[human being] determines to the place he loves. 

t b. intr. To be directed upon (anything) as a 
goal or final object Obs. 

49 Jeiu Taylor Gt. JSxemp. ti. Ad ft 1 a. 94 The hopes of 
a Christian ought not to determine upon any thing less# 
than heaven. Ibid. iv. ft 18 To suffer corporal austerities 
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DETERMINING, 


with thoughts determining upon the external action or itna- | 
ginations of sanctity inherent in the action. ! 

10 . /rafts. To decide the course of (a person) ; 
to bring to the detei mination, decision, or reso- 
lution (to do something). 

i*7 « Wilkins Nat. Retig. 39 He. shall not be able to deter- 
mine himself to the belief or practice of any thing. 17x1 
Steels Sped. No. 278 F a A distressed Damsel, who 
intends to be determined by your I udgment. 1741 M iddi.k- 
ton Cicero (174a) III. ix. 56 All these informations de- 
termined him at last not to venture to the Senate. 1768 T. 
Jefpkrson Writ . (1850) II. 520 Determining the fishermen 
to carry on their trade from their own homes. 181$ M rs. 
Shelley hrankenst . vi. (1865) 97 These reflections deter- 1 
mined me and 1 resolved to remain silent. xSai Scott ! 
Kenilw. xx, A step to which Janet by farther objections 
only determined her the more obstinately. x886 Dowdkn 
Shelley t II. i. 7. [She] took credit to herself for having 
determined Shelley to travel abroad. 

+ 17. reft. To bring oneself to a decision; to 
come to the resolve (to do something^ [ — K. se 
determiner/\ Obs. 

1393 Dower Co*/. I, 967 They upon this medicine A|>- 
pointcn hem and determine That . .'1 ney wolde [et( .]. 1477 

Earl Rivers (Caxton) If ides i, I determyned me to take 
that voyage. 1490 Act 7 Hen. Vll, c. 1 Prcamb., The King 
. .hath determined himself to pass over the Sea. 1701 tr. Le 
tie re's Prim. Fat hen (1702) 57 Tis the part of a Witty Man, 
to Determine himself speedily upon all sorts of Questions. 

18. intr. (for reft . ) To come to the decision, re- 
solve definitely (to do something). + In early use 
often to determine with oneself. 

14x0-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 236 The inoste meke wylle of 
the Vyrgyn vttcrly determyned to sarue gp>d. 1509 Ha* fs 
Past. Pleas . u. vi, I have determyned in my judgement, 
For La Bell Pucell . .To passe the wayc of so greate jeopardy. 
1506-34 Tinhai.f Aits xx. 16 Paul had determined (Wvclii-, 
Rhem., purposed] to leave F.phesus as they sailed. 1530 
Palrc.r. 514/a Whan I determyne with my sclfe todoa thyng. 
1548 Hall Chron. 187 b, He in the mcane .season determined 
to make hys abode in Scotland. / bid, 194 b, He determined 
with him sclfe clerelyyo maryc with her, 1590 Maihowe 
2 nd Pt. Tambnrl.w ii, Determines straight To bid us battle 
for our dearest lives. 1760 Robertson Chat. I 7 , V. iv. 375 
He determined to set the highest price upon Francis's free- 
dom. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XlX. 437 The obstinacy, .of the 
fever made me determine .. to administer some remedy. 
1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 310 Narcissa determined to 
go at once. 

b. with subordinate clause or equivalent. 

i«8a N. Lit 11 1- field, tr. Cos tan hr da's Couq. K. I nd. i. 3 
. Talcing order and determining with Pedro. ., that at a time 
appointed they .shuld meet. 1594 Marlowe & Nashk 
Dido v. i, That have I not determin'd with myself. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 24 A man determines, that 
he will look at such an object. 

o. To resolve upon, on, + of (some course of 
action). With indirect passive, To be determined 
on or upon. 

This appears to combine senses 5 and 18, and to pass im- 
perceptibly from the sense decide to that of resolve. 

1607 Siiaks. Cor. iv. i. 35 Determine on some course. 1636 
tr. Ariana 307, I could not as yet determine of what I was 
to doe. 1754 J, Siikhhkark Matrimony (1766) I 19 [This] 
seduced him to determine on the Life of u Gentleman. when 
his Uncle should die. 1801 Mrs. Ch. Smith Solitary Wand. 
1.33 Unable to determine on what answer they were to give. 
1883 Froudk Short. Stud. IV. 1. vi. 69 The bishops, .deter- 
mined on a further appeal to the pope. 1885 Manch , Exam. 

26 June 3/4 Not at present definitely determined on. 

d. impersonal passive. 

185a Mrs. Stowe Unite Tom's C. xxix, It was determined 
to sell the place. 

19. To be determined \ to have come to a decision 
or definite resolve {to do something) ; to be finally 
and firmly resolved. (Cf. Determined ppl. a.) 

*513 More in Grafton Chron . (1568) II. 771 U she finally 
were determined to kepe him, 1509 — Dyaloge 1. Wks. 161/2 
One. whom she is determined neuer to mury. 1594 Shaks. 
Rick. Ill, 1. i. 30 Therefore, since I cannot proue a Loucr. . 

I am determined to proue a Villaine. i6ox — Jul. C. v. i. 
100 What are you then determined to do? 1785 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 10 If I had been otherwise de- 
termined. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 208 Being now 
determined as to the composition of the mortar for the 
Edystone. x8 66 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (i868j 17 No; I'm 
determined not to sleep up-stairs. 

+ b. To be bound for. Obs. 

1784 R. Baok Barham Dcnvns I. 222 Sir George is deter- 
mined for Switzerland in a few days. 

Determined (drtdMmind), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 

-KD 1.] 

1. Terminated, ended. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Anna. Osor. 444 Albeit the thing 
itselfe. .be past, and y* tyme thereof determined. 

2« Limited, restricted: a. as to extent; b. as 
to freedom of action or choice ; conditioned. 

1603 Shake. Meets, for M. in. i. 70 Perpetual durance, 
a restraint . . To a determin'd scope. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude 
1. 641 'Tis a theme Single and of determined bounds. 
1871 R. H. Hutton EssA 1877) I. 53 Fails to render such 
a fact as free-will in the offspring of absolutely determined 
natures even conceivable. 

8 . Decided, settled, fixed; decided or resol ved 
upon. 

*g6« T. Norton Cabin's Inst. 11. 113 Let vs hold for 
determined, that the life of mAn is instructed in the law. 
1578 Fleming Panopl. Epist 193 He mangled him selfe to 
cloake his determined mischiefe. 160* T. Fitzhsrbert 
AM. ax a. So farre as my determined breuity wit permit. 
1003 Owen Pembrokeshire (*891) 107 [I] fall into my deter- 
myned matter to speake of Pembroksbi* , e. *690 J. Tavix>r 
Holy Living iit 9 4 (1727) 173 It is a determined rule in 


divinity. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr.Atonem. ix. (1852) 261 Some 
determined bias must have existed. 

4. Appointed, ordained ; fixed beforehand. 

?r* 1500 Wycket (18281 3 The chosen . . shalbe made whyte 
tyll n tyme determined. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmog r. 
itlasse 25 Not any determined, or appointed measure, as 
a yarde, a furlong. 1580 Lyly Eufkues (Arb ) 284 Caused 
a) the company to breake off their determined pastimes, 
1591 Siiaks. i lien. Ft, iv. vi. o To my determin'd time 
inou gnu’st new date. 161a T. Tailor Comm. Tttnsx. * 
They are so by the determined counsell of God. 

5. Defined, definite, exact; distinctly maikcd or 
laid down ; fixed. 

1570 Dfe Math. Prcf. 3 If n Poynt mouc from adctci- 
mined situation. 158a Batman 7'trvtsa's Barth, de P. R. 
111. xx. 3i If it had a determined savour it might not take 
the savour of another thing. 1690 Locke Hum . Vnd. ill. 

$ 14 Names, .when they have any determin’d Signification. 
178O Lfoni Atbntfs Anhit. II. 55 a, Others net apait 
a certain determined place of burial. 1733 Neal Hist. 
Pant. 11 . 375 Oaths ought to be explicit, and the words 
as clear and determined as possible. .789 G 111MN Wye 10 
A liody of water . . wearing any determined form. 1796-7 
Jnstr. Reg. Cavalry (1813) 77 The determined line on 
which the pivots of the column are to stand. 1891 RpsFiit k\ 
Pilt xi. 194 Some cynical offer . of his interest for a deter- 
mined price. 

0, Definitely ascertained or identified. 

1817 CiiALMEHb Astron , Disc. L (1852) 31 A round hall of 
a determined magnitude. x88s Entomol. Mag. Mar, 235 
Specimens, .either determined or undetermined. 

7. a. Of persons: Characterized by determination 
or final and fixed resolve ; resolute ; not to be 
moved from one’s purpose. 

177B Ann. Reg. 26/2 Because they were determined deists. 
1803 G Rose Diaries (i860) II. 46 The King.. is a deter- 
mined Antigallican. 1847 Emerson Rrpn Men, itoethe 
Wks. (BohnJ I. 391, I meet the eyes of the most determined 
of men. 1883 Froudk Short Stud. IV. 1. ii. 2 j Intimating 
that the king would find him a most determined antago- 
nist. 1885 F. T KMP1.K Relat. Relig. \ Sc. i. 4 Science and 
Religion seem very often to he the most determined foes to 
each other. 1887 7 'hues 10 Oct. 3/3 Two determined look- 
ing men, were charged with being suspected persons. 

b. Of personal properties, actions, etc. : Show- 
ing determination, unflinching, unwavering. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. ill. 227 Cnssio following him with 
determin'd Sword To execute vpon him. 1765 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VII. ix. With as determined a turned as if I had 
her in the wettest drapery. 179a A need. W. Pitt I. xvii. 
277 There was a determined icsulutinn. .against any vigorous 
exertion of the national power. 1837 Diskaki 1 Feuetia 1. 
ii, Gave a determined ring at the bell. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
7'raits, Times Wks. (Bohn) II. 119 Courage, not rash ai»U 
petulant, but considerate and determined. 

c. (For the predicative use in to be determined, 
sec Determine v. 19 .) 

Dete rminedly, adv. [f. prec. \ -ly *.] In 
a determined, dccincd, or resolute manner. 

c 1540 Deposit, in Old Ways (1892) 100 Her mynde was 
determyneuly fyxitt that she wolde not marrye with hyin. 
1790 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 20/1 The . . club, so deter- 
minedly inimical to monarchy. 1811 Chron. ibia. 7 After 
fighting 25 minutes most determinedly. 1849 kvsKiN Sev. 
Lamps v. 86. 141 In every style that is determinedly pro- 
gressive. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. xiii. 268 She 
tied on her bonnet grimly and determinedly. 

Dete-rxnineanesi. [f. as prec. + -neks.] 
The quality of being determined or resolute. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. iii. 19 So much deter- 
minednesx; such a noble firmness in my sister. 1771 
T. Hull Sir W. Harrington (1797; IV. 25 With a deter- 
minedness, in hi* looks, that made me tremble. 1883 Chicago 
Aibarue 15 Mar., A persistent determinedness that has 
known no discouragement. 

Determiner 1 (clA5*jminw). [f. Determine 
v. + .erI.I 

1. He who or that which determines, in various 
senses, a. He who or that which decides. 

1530 Palsgr. 213/1 Determyntr, determine vr. 1584 
Fenner De/. Ministers (1587) 59 Anie other determinorx of 
the issue. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. /, 167 The Sword, a* It is 
the best determiner, so it is the most honourable Treater. 
1659 Milton Civ. Power Wks. 17^8 I. 547 No Man or body 
of Men in these times can be the infallible Judges or Deter- 
miners in matters of Religion. 1754 Richardson Crandison 
(7781) III. xvi. 125 Miss Grandison must be the sole deter- 
miner on this occasion. 1884 Century Mag. XXVIII. 123 
The determiner of the future policy of the Church. 

b. That which decides the course of action, or 
determines the result. 

1754 Edwards Freed. Will \ . ii. (1762) 5 If the Will be 
determined, there U a Determiner. This must be supposed 
to be intended even bythem that say the Will determines 
itself. Ibid . 11. vii. 90 The opportunity that is left for the 
Will itself to be the determiner of the act. 

O. One who ascertains definitely. 

1846 Grote Greece \. xviii. II. 18 The original determiner 
of this epoch. 

+ 2, A determining bachelor of arts ; « Deter- 
minant B 1 . Obs. (exc. Hist.) 

*574 M. Storys in Peacock Slat. Cambridge (1841) App. 
A, 6 (The bell shall] be tolled in every Colledge, iiowse, 
Hall or Hostel! where cny Determiners be. 1706 Amherst 
Terrst Fit ♦ xlil 224 The collectors . . draw a scheme . . in 
which the names of all determiners are placed in several 
columns, and over against them, in other columns the days 
when, and the schools where, they are to respond. 

t Det^rminer Law. fsub*t. use of F. deter- 
miner pres, inf.] The final determining of a judge 
or court of justice : in oyer and determiner, a variant 
of oyer and terminer. (Obs. exc. Hist.) 


1490 Poston Lett. No. 101 I. 138 Thai yc huddc sued hym 
for an especial) assise, and an oier nncf detenniner. *54® 
Hall Chron. 169 b, A commission of oyer and determiner, 
fur the punishement of this oulragious offence & sodicious 
crime. 1583 Stubbks A mat. Abus. 11. (1682) iu<> lustiirs of 
Assises, Ewer, Determiner, and the lyke. 1633 T. Siahohii 
Pac. Ihb. i. (1821) 16 Of Oyer, Determiner, and Go.de dc* 
liverie. 1848 Wharton Law Le. r., Oyer and Tenninn . . 
sometimes written determiner. 

Deter mining (dASiminiq), vbl. sb. [f. Dk 
tkrmink v. + -INO >.] The action of the veib 
Determine; determination. (Now chiefly gcrun* 
dial.) 

153° B aikgr. 913/1 Determyning, frrminauce, determina- 
tion. 1580 Holiyhand 7 tras. hr. long. Deft rtnmame 
the detei mining or ending of a thing. 1607 Hifron lt‘b\ 
1. 1 17 The detenuining of all cases and questions in religion 
1670 Eachard t out. Clergy 99 The inumsideiatc detei - 
mining of youths to the profession of learning. 1716 Lsosi 
tr. Alberti s An/nt. I 9 a, Wc must have regard to the 
Use of every Edifice in the determining of its Situation 
[1771 C. Huiton Bridges 4 Their spans are still necessary 
for determining their figuie, 1 

b. In academic use -* J iktkrmination a. 

1675 (35 Feb) in A. Wood L{ft 4\ /'• (O. II. S.) II. *09 
Officers that ha%e fees for determining. 1887 tsee I)mi k 
MINA 1 ION 4], 

Determining, ppl. a. [f. as prec ♦ -in<i -.] 

1. That determines ; ep. that decides, or leads to 
a decision ; that fixes the course or issue. 

1711 Sti-flk Sprit. No. 158 P 3 A certain positive and 
determining manner in which you talk 184a (Jho\f Cot r, 
Phys . hones 45 The forre ol heat scents 11101 e a detet - 
mining than a producing influence. 1856 Froudf Hist, hug, 
(1858) 1. ii. no The determining principle of their a« t»on. 
i88q A theme urn 23 Feb. 241/1 What vs as the determining 
motive? 

b. Terminating, ending. 

1893 Daily News at Feb. 7/8 What is called the determining 
school year (that is the school year ended last before the ist 
Jan. 1891). 

+ 2. Performing the academic exercise of Deter- 
mination : determining bachelor, a bachelor of arts 
who had to determine in the Lenten disputations 
of the year. Obs. exc. 111 Tnivctstly //in. 

1649 Order Qh Inn., in Wood I. i/e 4 '/*.( O 11. S.) 1. 149Th.it 
nil determining Ilnchclains do meet at St. Marie’s at 12 of the 
tlotk . and be combated lo the Schoolrs by the bedells. 
1709 Stkklk & Swor hatter No. 71 P8 Not a Senior Fellow 
(wifi] make a Pun, nor a determining Batchelor drink 
a Bumper. 1711 Amiikrm 7 'err.e HI. No. 42 (172LJ 232 I he 
collectors, .arc chosen out of the determining bntcnelorn by 
the two pro< tors. 1887 A. Cl ark Rigistr. Vniv. Ox/. II. 1. 
52 To arrange the determining bachelors into groups, so that 
each determining bachelor might dispute twice at least. 

Hence Determining!? adv. 

a 1641 Bp. Mount ague Aits Mon. (16421 489 Wc dare 
not detcrminingly resolve, wee ought nut boystcrously to 
rush upon it. 

DettrmilUim (dA.rjminiz*m). [f. Deter- 
mine V. + -J8M ] 

1. The philosophical doctrine that human action 
is not free but necessarily determined by motives, 
which are regarded as external forces acting upon 
the will. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Reid's Whs. Hj note, There are two 
schemes of Necessity — the NecesMtation by efficient — thr 
Necessitation by final enuves. The former is brute or blind 
Fate ; the latter rational Determinism. >«*> W. Thomson 
in Ox/ord Essays 181 The theory of Determinism, in which 
the will is regarded as determined or swayed to a particular 
course by external inducements and formed habits, so that 
the consciousness of freedom rests chiefly upon an oblivion 
of the antecedents to our choice, i860 M ankle Proleg. 
Logit a App. Note I). 334 The latter hypothesis is Deter- 
minism, a necessity no less rigid than Fatalism. 1866 
Con temp. Re7\ I. 265 He arrived at a system of absolute- 
determinism, which entirely takes away man’s free will, 
and with it his responsibility. 1880 W. L. Con a 1 Nr v 
in Abbot Hellenica (i88o» 257 Epicurus . . was an opponent 
of Fatalism, not of Determinism. 

2. gett. The doctrine that everything that happens 
is determined by a necessary chain of causation. 

1876 Martinrau Materialism 71 If mail Uonly a sample of 
the universal determinism. 

Drte’rminist, sb. and a. [f. as prec. + -iht.] 

A. sb. One who holds the doctrine of deter- 
minism. 

*®74 Mivart in Content/. Rev Oct. 784 The objections 
of our modern DetermimsU. x88i S/et tutor jo Apr. 574 
He is An Agnostic and a Determinist, with no reserves. 
18S7 J.C. Morrison Service o/Man ix. 398 The determinist 
is not less but more resolute in teaching morality than his 
free-will opponent. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the theory of deter- 
minism. 

i860 Mansll Proleg. L ogii a App. Note E. 348. I believe 
the scheme of liberty is inconceivable only if the ueterrmnist 
argument is unanswerable. 1874 Siugwiik Meth. Ethics v. 
55 A Determinist scheme of morality. 1865 R. H. Hutton 
in Content/. Rev. Mar. 388 The necessarian or determinist 
theory of human action. 1887 Fowl i-M Print. Morals 11. tx. 
j«j 8 lue theory of Hobbes [on ^Volition] may most appro- 
priately be called Determinist. The actions of men, he holds, 
are, like all other events, determined, and determined 
wholly, by antecedent circumstances ; . The will is 4 the last 
desire in deliberation and our desires are the necessary 
result of their various antecedents. 

D«t«ntliniatio (clrtSjmini-stik;, a. (f. prec. 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to determinitm or deter- 
miniats. 

1874 W. G. Ward Ess. (1884) I- vi. 948 That which 
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motived— -to u<« determiimtir language affect i* most evi- 
dently the will's spontaneous inclination 1880 W. (i. Wari> 
in Dublin Rev. Oct. 300 Mr. Hodgson maintains that the 
Deterministic theory is by no means inconsistent with ' the 
existence of guilt and sin . 

t Detormiasion. Oh. ‘/Corrupted form of de- 
terminacion or OK determineson ; see Dkthkmina- 
tion. 

ciioo 'Test . Lor/e it (1361)991^1 This dualitie, after 
Clerkes determiHsion, is founden in every creature. 

t Deterra tion. Obs. [f. L. de down + terra 
eaith f -atjon. (Not connected with modF. d<f- 
tenet ) OK desterrer to disinter . )1 The carrying 
down or descent of the surface of the earth from 
hills and higher giounds into the valleys, by the 
action of rain, landslips, or other physical process : 
a frequent term of physiographers about 1 700 ; cf. 
Degradation 1 6. 

1686 Plot Staffordxh. 113 lly the deterration or sinking of 
a hill lartween the Church and place of view. i6i 6 Phil. 
Trans. XVI. aio A Marish .. being buried in Earth, by 
those frequent Detentions from the ndjoyning Hills. 1699 
Woodward Rat. lltst. Forth 1. (1733) 57 Deterrattons, or 
the Devolution of Earth down upon the Valleys, from the 
Hills and higher Grounds 170a J. Kauris Lex. Techn. % 
Deterration is a Removal of the Earth, Sand, &c„ from the 
Mountains and higher Grounds down into the Valleys and 
Lower Parts : This is occasioned by Rains. 

Deterred, pa. t. and pa. ppic. of Deter v. 
Deterrement, obs. form of Determent. 
Deterre&Oe (d/ te-rens). [f. next : see -ence.] 
Deterring or preventing by fear. 

1861 T. B. L. Baker in War with Crime (1880) 134 That 
punidiment is to be preferred which combines the greatest 
deterrence with the least pain. *879 Postk Cains 1. Intr. 
(ed. 3)8 The deterrence of future wrongdoers by. punishment 
of a past offender. 1884 F. Peek in Content*. AW. July 77 
The main objects of imprisonment should be . . deterrence 
from crime and the reformation of offenders. 

Deterrent (d/te'rent) , a. and sb. [ad. L. de- 
terrent-cm , pr. pplc. of deterrerc to Deter : see 

-ENT.] 

A. adj. Deterring ; that deters, or has the power 
or tendency to deter. 

*••9 Bent ham's Ration. Punishments (I. ), The deterrent 
effect of such penalties. 1861 VV. I.. Clay Atom. J. Clay 
3io The influence of a deterrent policy is the greatest on 
professional criminals. 1884 Tunes 16 Oct. iu The influence 
of favourable or deterrent weather. 

B. sb. Something that deters ; a deterring agent. 

x8>9 Bent ham's Ration. Punishments ( L.), No deterrent is 
more effective than a punishment which . . is sure, speedy, 
and severe. 18*9 Southey in Q. Ret/. XLI. 196 Operating 
as a provocative to many -as a deterrent, perhaps, to none. 
*899 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. I. 11. ix. (1873) 381 Feel- 
ing* that serve as incentives and deterrents. 189a Speaker 
3 Sept. 377/1 The death penalty is no deterrent of adventure, 
nor even of pastime. 

Deterring (dA 5 'rin\ vbl. sb. [f. Deter vA + 
•1N0 1 .] The action of hindering through fear. 

164* In Clarendon Hist. Reb.iv. (1843) *^ , / a * " e deterring 
of others from discharging their duties, 1648 \V. Moun- 
t ague Devout £ss, 1. x, | * <R.) 'i’hc deterring* and dis- 
abuses uppearo together with the delectations. 

Deterring, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -rNQ 
That deters ; that keens off through fear. 

*638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 3) 333 A new deterring 
name, of Kill abundance. 177a Got dsm. Nat. Hist. (1863) 

I. ii 10 The internal parts of the country are still more 
desolate and deterring. 187* Gfo. Eliot AHHHlem. Ixxiii. 
188 Their highest qualities can only cast a deterring shadow 
over the objects. 

t DetdTSe, v. Obs . rare. [f. L. deters-, ppl, 
stem of detergere] By-form of Deterge. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 111. 84 The matter being 
thus melded, deiersed and attenuated . . may more easily be 
carried off. 

Dettroion (dAouJan). [a. F. diversion (Part* 
16th c.) or ad. L. deters idn-em, n. of action from 
deterge re to Drteuge.] The action of cleansing 
(a sore or the like). 

. 1607 Torski 1. Four /. Beasts (1658) a j The substance of it 
is titter for detersiontnen nutriment. 1684 tr. Boost's Metr. 

L ontpit. i. 13 A Gargarism of Hydromel used often is good 
for Detersion. 1779 Sir E. Barry Obsrro. Wines 394 Leave 
to otheis the active parts of the pet fusions, detentions, etc. 

Detersive (dAousiv'i, a. and sb. [a. F. dttersif, 
-ive (1545 in Hatzf.), ad. medical L. deteisiv-us, 
f. deters -, ppl. stem of deterge re : see prec. and 
-1VK.1 A. adj . 

1 . Having the quality of cleansing or scouring ; 
tending to cleanse. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 37 The same pouder is detersiue 
and scouring, and therefore put into sopc and washing -balls. 
1796 P. Browne Jamaica 336 The foliage of the tree is of 
a very detersive character, and frequently used to scour and 
whiten the floors. 1839 F. Maiioney Ret. Father Prout 
(1859) 509 The recording angel, .no doubt drooped a deter- 
sive tear on an oath the decided offspring or monomania. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 7 Aug. 3/9 Without experience of the 
detersive influences of common soap. 

2 . Med . and Surg. Having power to cleanse or 
purge the body, or to remove corrupt matter from 
a sore ; detergent. 

1586 Bright Mrlanch, xll. *76 No detersive medicine is 
able tojpare and wipe away the blemish. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn.y Detersive Medicines, are such as are used to 
cleanse the Body from sluggish, viscous, and glutinous 
Humours. 178a W. F. Martyn Grog. Mag. 1. 734 Laying 


open the wound, and applying a detersive planter. 1818 
Cooper & Travers Surg. Fss, 1. (ed. 31 167 Stimulant deter- 
sive applications which nave been made to the part 

B. sb. A cleaning agent : in the general and 
medical senses. 

1634 T. Johnson Parry's Chirurg. xxvi. xiv. (1678) 618 
Ncitl icr. .with a painful and drie ulcer doth any other than 
a liquid detersive agree. 1689 G. Harvey Adv. agst Plague 
36 A Dysentery is stopt by a Detersive mixt with a Nar- 
cotick. 1796 P. Browne Jamaica 109 The pulp is a warm 
pungent detersive. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LI II. aa8 Serving 
us detersives of the grosser humours of commercial life. 
*86* S. Lucan Seculana 114 note , Bristol was celebrated for 
its soap . , Richard of Pevues refers in his history to its 
manufacture of this famous detersive. 

Hence Dete'rtlvely adv., Dite riivinMi. 

17*7 Baii.ky vol, II, Detersrveness , cleansing Quality. (Also 
*779 in Ash] 174a Bailey, Detnsively , cleansingly. [Also 
swain Webster, etc. 1 

t DetftTSOry, a. and sb. Obs. rare . [f. L. 

I deters - : see prcc. + -ory.] « Deterhive a. and sb. 
1697 Tomlinson Renon's Dtsp. 97 From the commistion of 
these two will proceed one moderate detersory. 

Detest (dAcst ), v. [a. F. dt'lede-r (Villon, 
15th c.), ad. L. de/es/dre {-art) to execrate while 
calling God to witness, to denounce, abhor, re- 
nounce, f. De- 1 . 1, down + teshirl to bear witness, 
call to witness.] 

+ 1 . trans. To curse, calling God to witness; to 
express abhorrence of, denounce, execrate. Obs, 
1933-4 Act 75 Hen. I 'III, c. la The saide manage. . was 

S ronibited and detested by the lawes of almighty god. 1336 
Iellknden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 63 He. .began, be lang 
orixone, to detext the insolence, avarice and unnatural 
hatrent of the kingls sonnis, *<63-87 Foxr A.*f M. (1684) 
I. 733/3 All that were about nun being amazed, utterly 
detested the fact. *6*7 Hakevmm. A pot. it. vii. §5 The 
fearcfull inhabitants of Putyole flying through the dark . 
crying out and detesting their Calamities. 163a Le Gkvs 
tr. letleius Paten. 254 All poxleritic shall.. with execra- 
tions detext thy fact. *693 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Ttav. 
x .\x vii. 147 We did not a little detest amongst ourselves 
both the Fonsecas and the Madureyras, but much more the 
Devil, that wrought us this mischief, a 1743 Swift Hen. / 
Wks. 1768 IV. 375 With bitter words, detesting the pride 
and insolence of Henry. 

2 . To iccl abhorrence of; to hate or dislike 
Intensely ; to abhor, abominate. 

a 1939 Moke Wks. a 33(R.'» I finde in Erasmus my derlyng 
y* hcdctextetli and anhorreth the errours und heresies that 
Tyndall plainly teacheth. 1939 Si ewart Cron. Scot. II. 
538 To caus all man for to detaist sic thing. *990 Crowlf y 
Last Trump. 1293 A vile slaue that doth all honestie 
deteste. 1579 Lyly A«/Awrx(Arb.) hi Learn, .of Diogenes 
to detest women, be they neuer so comely. *6oz Shahs. 
Ttvel. N. ti. v. »2o A colour she abhorres, and.. a fashion 
.shoe detests. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 3) 340 His 
owne pallat detested them. 179* Burke Corr. (18^4) III. 
391 My party principles, must lead me to detest the French 
revolution, in the act, in the spirit, in the consequences, and 
most of all, in the example. *833 Ht. Martineau Tale 0/ 
Tyne vii. 130, 1 detest the very name. Mod. To marry 
a man whom she detests 1 

b. with infin. or clause, rare, 
a « 953 Phillot Wks. (1843) 410 Why dost^ thou so much 
detest to grant that we obtain the divine justice through 
faith. *647 G. Palmer Sectaries Uum. 53, I detest to 
think of it. . F uller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. 8 51 The Justice 

of the Land detesteth that the Judge should himself be an 
Accuser. 

t 3 . To renounce solemnly or under oath ; to 
abjure. Obs. rare . 

*688 A nstu. Talon's Plea 93 They openly detested their 
faults either by themselves or by their Ambassadours. 

U Misused for attest, protest , testify. 

196a Phaer ACneui. vin. Y nj b, He xhewd also the sacrid 
crone of Argilethu* heath, Detesting in that place where 
Grcckish Rest was done to death. 1508 Shaks. Merry W. 

1 iv. 160 But (I detest) an honest maid as euer broke bread. 
*6o6 Sir G. Goosecapfe 1: ii. in Bullen O. Pi. III. 17 , 1 detest, 
Sir Cutt, 1 did not tninke he hud bin halfe the . . scholler he is. 
Hence Dete sting vbl . sb. and ppl. a. 

199* Percivall Sp. Diet., Abomination, detesting, a i6aa 
Ainsworth Annot. Ps, lxix. 95 Powre out upon them thy 
detesting ire. 1613 Bp. Mountagu App. Carsar 57 In their 
Abhorring and Detesting of it. 1711 Shaptksb. Cha/ac. 
(1737) Ilf. vi. iii. 366 Virtue wou'd. .lie seen withthis Hand, 
turn'd, .downwards .. as in a detesting manner, and with 
abhorrence. 

t D*te*st, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] De- 
testation, hearty hatred. 

1638 R. Baillie Lett. <$• Jmls. (1841) I. 74 With the in. 
crease of detest of the authors. *671 True Nonconf. 33 
One cause, sufficient to produce a just detest. 

Dctestabi'lity. [f. next : see -ity. In mcd. 
L. detestdbilitds ( L)u Cange) .] The quality of being 
detestable ; dctcstableness. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iv, A* young ladies are to 
mankind precisely the most delightful in those years.. so 
young gentlemen do then attain tneir maximum of detesta- 
bility. 1868 Brownino Ring ^ Bk. vi. 1943 There let., 
liotn teach, both learn detestability ! 

Detestable (dfte stab’l), a. [a. F. detestable 
(1380 in Hatzf.), ad. L. detest dbllis , f. detestdri ; 
sec -bus. Originally detcsta'ble ; in Spenser and 
Shako, de testable.] 

L To be detested ; intensely hatefnl or odious ; 
execrable, abominable. 

1461 Liber Pluscardensis xi. vill. (1877) I. 387 To mak ws 
fill oore Makare detestabile. c 1477 Caxtom Jason 75 The 
terrible dragon cast upon me a gobet of the most detestable 
infeccion that euer was. c 14^ — Sonnes qf Aymon xiv. 


331 What saint thou, foie destestablc ? 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. 
tW. de W. 1531) 34 l*heyr presumpdon is to god mooet 
detestable fk hate full. 1948-0 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer % 
Litany, Hie bishop of Rome ana all his detestable enormities. 
1988 Shaks. Tit. A. v. i. 94 Oh detestable villaine ! Call's! 
thou that Trimming? 1590 Spenser F. Q. l i. 26 That 
detestable sight. 170a Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 
133 Busy at tnat detestable work, privateering, vnt Junius 
Lett. xlix. 356 That detestable transaction . . ended in the 
death of Mr. Yorke. 1891 Kuskin Stones Ven. (i874> I. 
App. 396 The detestable ornamentation of the Alhambra. 
*86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xii. 89 Along edges of detestable 
granular ice. 

2. quasi-tn/v. Detestably. 

1610 Histrio-m. 11. 108 O detestable good 1 

Deta'ttableness. ff. prec. 4 * -ness.] The 
quality of being detestable ; extreme hatdulness 
or odiousness. 

i 6 iaT. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. ii Oh these sinnes cannot 
be brooked for the foulenenge and detehtablenesse of them. 
*68* H. More RxP. Dan. Pref. 80 To instruct the people 
touching the Solidity of our Reformed Religion and of the 
1 )etestablcncs* of Popery, a 17*9 Clarke Serm. 1 . xl. (R.). 
The unfitnesH and abominableness, and dctcstableness ana 
profaneness of any uncleanness or impurity sippearing in the 
Temple of God. 1883 H. Kennedy tr. Ten Brink's E. Eng. 
Lit. 380 Now the theme is the baseness, the detestableness, 
of this earthly world. 

Dete*stably, adv. [f. as prec. + -tr “.] In 
a detestable manner ; execrably, abominably. 

1331-a Act 33 Hen. VIII , c. 3 Periuiic is .. detestably 
vsea to the disheritaunce and great damage of many. 1903 
Nasmr Christ's T. (1613) 14 It would sauour so detestably 
in Gods nostrils, hce were neuer able to endure it. a 1716 
South (J.), A temper of mind rendering men so detestably 
bad, tliat (etc.). 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola III. 61 God grant 
you ore mad ! else you are detestably wicked ! 

t Dete'Stant, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Dktest v . 
after F. dl test ant, L. detcstdnt-cm pr. pplc. ; sec 

-ANT.] 

A. adj. Detesting, full of detestation. 

1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1639) 16 He that is detes- 
tant of the corruption. 

B. sb. One who detests ; a detestcr. 

*648 T. Hill Truth * Love Ep. Ded., He is a Detestant 
of divers Opinions of Rome, a 1070 HacKKt A bp. Williams 
1. (1602) 1 21 (D.) Detestants of the Romish idolatry, 
f Dete'ltate, v. Obs . rare. [f. L. aetestdt -, 
ppl. stem of di'testdre (-an) to Dktjcst : see -ate :j 
5.] By- form of Detebt v. 

1948 U dale, etc. Ft asm. Par. John Pref. 6 a. This worldc, 
wlm-he as a mortall enemy the doctrine of the Ghospel 
dooeth detestate and nbhorre. 1649 State Trials, Col. J. 
Ltlbume (R.l, Well therefore might the lord president .. 
detesute star-chamber examinations. 

Detestation (dAe&tc'-Jbn). [a. F. detestation 
( 14 th c. in Godef. Supply, ad. L. delestdtibn-em , 
n. of action from detestdri to Detest.] 

+ 1 . Public or formal execration (of a thing) ; 
formal testifying against anything. Obs. 

1431-90 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 285 For the detestacion of 
that dede, the Frenchc men made a statute that noo woman 
after here scholde reioyce the realmc of Fraunce. 1590 
Swinburne Testaments 274 In these cases the testament is 
void, in detestation of such odious shiftex and practises. 
a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) a*6 St. Paul rent his Garments 
in detestation of it. 1698 T. Wall Charac. Enemies Ch. 
(1659) 50 The unreasonable creature . . in detestation of the 
sinner whom it serves, is made obnoxious to temporal 
punishment. 1683 Brit. SPec. 108 [Galgacus] by his rough 
Oratory in detestation of Servitude and the Roman Yoke, 
having fctc.l 

2. The feeling or mental state of detesting; in- 
tense dislike or hatred ; abhorrence, loathing. 

*9*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 15511 12 To the great detes- 
tacyon & uttermost despysyng of all the transitory goodes 
. .of this worldc. 1993 T. Wilson Rhet. 40 Induce theim 
to the feare of God. and utter detestation or al synne. 1660 
R. Coke Justice find Pref. 15, I did in detestation of the 
thing, .set myself to make these observations upon it. s688 
in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1 . 436 Something, .which he had. .some- 
time call'd a Dislike, sometime an Abhorrence, sometime a 
Detestation of the Pr. of Orange’s proceedings. *77$-** 
Johnson L. P. f Rmve Wks. III. 20 The fashion . .of the time 
was, to accumulate upon l^ewis all that can raise horrour and 
detestation. 1834 M acaulay Ess. , Pitt (1854) 296 The object 
of the Duchess of Marlborough’s fiercest detestation. 1879 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 189 His detestation of priests ana 
lawyers. 

b. To hold or have in detestation : to regard 
with hatred or abhorrence, to abominate. To oe in 
detestation : to be held in abhorrence, to be detested. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 6s, I have the state of these 
times in great detestation. Ibid. 155 Such as told you 
truth . . were in contempt, disdain, nate, and detestation. 
1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 46 Let God and man hold 
me in detestation. 1777 RdBERTSON Hist. A mer. K 1778 > 1 . 1 . 

6 They held all sea-faring persons In detestation. 1847 
Marryat Childr, N. Eonst xii, One who is joined to a party 
which I hold in detestation. 

8 . concr. That which if detested ; the object of 
intense dislike. 

1796 Swift Mullinix <* Timothy, Thou art grown the de- 
testation of all thy party. 179a T. Jefferson Writ. (i8w) 
III. 343 This .. business is becoming more and more the 
public detestation. 1848 C. Bronte Shirley i. 10 As If be 
were the dar ling of the neighbourhood . . being, as he is, its 
detestation. 

D«trst«d, ppl. <*• If- Ditest v. + -id.] In- 
tensely disliked or bated; abominated; held m 
abhorrence; odious. 

1959 H ULoet, 1 totested, nbominatus . 1988 Shake. L.L.L. 
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iv. L 31 Guilt ie cf detected crimes. *634 Sir 1 *. Herbert 
Prop. 73 With such heathenish ntul detested Oratory. 170* 
Cow per Iliad vt. 438 Both Paris and iny most detested self. 

Southey Modoc in Ast. xx, Let a curse . . For ever 
follow the detested name. 

Hence Dete ntedly adv., with detestation. 

Howard R . Reefer xxxiii, Who viewed the West 
India station, .detested I y. 

Deto ster. [f. as prcc. 4 -KB 1 .] One who de- 
tests; a coidial hater ; an abhoircr, abominate! . 

x6xi Cotgr., Abhorrant , an abhorrer, detester, luather. 
*65* Fuller Abel Rediv. (1867) II. ^9 A dcte*tcr of con- 
troversies. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. ii, A de tester of visible 
brickwork. 1863 Sala Copt. Dingerous I. ix. 234 Known 
on stanch detesters of the House of Hanover. 

Dotastfal, a . rare . [f. Detest v. (or 1 sb.) 
4- -ful.] Hateful, odious. 

X654 Cokaine Diane a 11. 116 Thou hast tormented them 
with a Ghost, with a Phantasme *0 noyous, so detcstfull. 

f Detestine, f Detestiue, a. Sc. Obs . [irreg. 
f. Dktkst v.] Detestable. 

1960 RolianD'CY/. Venus 11. 975 But bad me sonc pas 
hinc Vnto the nine nobilli* of excellence, Quhair 1 gat not 
be ammeir detest in e. Ibid. 111. 369 The law posit iue It did 
suspend, and haldis as detestiue. 

f Detext, ///. a . Obs~° [In form, ad. L. <//•- 
text us , pa. j)plc. of detexhe to weave off, finish 
weaving; but with the prefix taken ns Dk- 1 . 6.] 
x6«3 Cockkram, Detext, vnwouen. 

Doteyne, -nour, obs. fT. Detain, Detainer. 
Detful(l, obs. form of Debtful. 

Deth(e, obs. form of Death sb . ; also of Death 
a. and v. *• deaf. 

Detheorize: see De- II. i. 

Detbronablo (d/JmmnM/l), a. [f. next 4 
-ABLE.] Liable to Ihj dethroned. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. C hr. Kings Introd. 3, Kings 
are . . censurable, punishable, ntul deihronable. ibid. i. 1 1 
They are deposable and deihronable by the people. 

Dethrone (d/jw^n), v . [f. Dk- ii. 2 4 

Throne: cf. F. dttrCmer , in i6thc. detroner (Littre), 
Cotgr. dest 'kroner ‘to disthronirc cf. also DE- 
THRONE, DlSTHRONIZK.] 

tram . To remove from the throne ; to deprive of 
royal or sovereign authority and dignity ; to depose 
(a ruling prince). 

1609 Bi\W. Barlow A nsto, Nameless Cath. 153 Authuiitie 
to de-Throan and de-Crownc Princes, a 1649 Dm- mm. ot- 
Hawth. Poems . Wks. (1711) 15 Then let them do their worst, 
since thou art gone ! Raise whom they list to thrones, en- 
thron'd dethrone. 1790 Bukkf, Fr. Rev, 43 The question of 
dethroning, or, if these gentlemen like tnc phrase better, 

* cashiering', kings. 1839 Tiiirlwall Greece VI. 121 That 
Artaxerxex whom Cyrus attempted to dethrone, 
b. tram/, and fig. 

1648 Boyi.k Seraph, Love vi. (1700) 42 Love, by dethroning 
Reason . . doth kill the Man. 1761 Hume Hist. Fug. III. 
Ixi. 3K> The republicans being dethroned by Cromwell. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul <18831 604 Dethrone the sin that 
would rule over your frail nature. 

Hence Dethro ned ppl. a Dethro ning vbl. sb. 
164® Prvnne Speech in Parlt. 4 Dec. (1649) 75 By 
a speedy publique dethroning and decolling ot the King . . 
as the Army- Remonstrants advise. 1795 J. Philips Blen- 
helm (R.), His dethron’d compeers. 1800-10 Colfriooi* 
Friend (1865) 136 Compensations for dethroned princes. 
189s Athenaeum 27 Aug. 299/1 'i he story .. is that Nero’s 
wife Popprca .. is the head of a plot for her husband's 
dethroning and slaughter. 

Dethronement (d/JirJ'unmcnt). [f. prec. vb. 
+ -me nt : cf. mod.K. ddtrdnement .] The action 
of dethroning, or fact of being dethroned ; deposi- 
tion from kingly authority. 

1707 Land. Gas* No. 4365/1 The News.. of the Dethrone- 
ment of the Grand Sigmor. x8ao Keats Hyperion 11. 313 
In midst of this dethronement horrible. 1849 H. Rogers 
Ess. (i860) III. 179 The boasted prerogative of Reason is 
also that of a limited monarch ; and its attempt to make 
itself absolute can only end in its own dethronement. 185a 
Gkotr Greece 11. Ixxvi. X. 66 The frequent dethronements 
and assassinations of Kings. 

Dethroner (df fr Ju* n w). [f. Dethrone + er i .] 
One who dethrones (a king, etc.). 

1649 Aknway Tablet (1661) 176 (T ) The hand of our de- 
throne!* . . hath prevailed . 18x7 South f. y Fun. Song Princess 
Charlotte , Passive as that humble spirit, Lies his bold de- 
throner too. *833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Round Poems 
1850 I. x86 The name of his dethroner who shall come. 

t Dethroni’Ke, v. Obs . rare . [See Dethrone 
and -I2R, and cf. Disthrontzk.] = Dethrone. 
Hence t Dethronis& tion = Dethronement. 

x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. uc. xi. (163a) 68 2 The Queene 
. .aduertised of her husbands dethroni/atlon. 1636 S. Hol- 
land Zara (1710) 66 We are in daily danger of dethroning 
by the malevolent combinations of Cursed spirits. 1691 
wood Ath, Oxon. (Rj, To persuade the king, .to consent to 
the 4 votes of dethroniztng nim. 

Detle, oba. form .of Ditty. 

Detinue (de-tiniw). Law. Also 5 detenewe, 
detunue, -now, detynu(e, 7 detinu (detiny). 
[a. QF. detenus (1313, Godef.) detention, (:— Rom. 
*detenista) I. pa. pplc. of detenir to detain.] 
e act of detaining or withholding what is 
due (see Detain v. a) ; spec, unlawful detention of 
a personal chattel belonging to another. Obs. exc. 
as in b. 

in Foxe A. <7 M. (1596) 348/1 Philip de Valous , , 

VOL. III. 


we haue gently requested you . . to that intent you should 
haue rendered unto us our lawfull right and inhcntaiKc to 
the Crowne of Fraunce, which from us you huue by great 
wrong and force detcincd . . we well pcrccjue you nicanc to 
perscueie in the same your purpose and iniuiious detinue. 
}S 9 * Kitchin Courts Lett ( 1675) 148 Detinue of Good* may 
be sued. 16. . T. Adams IVhs. 11661-2) I. 145 (D.) There are 
that will restore some, but not all let the creditors be con- 
tent with one of four. But this little detiny is great iniquity . 
1643 Prvnne Sot* Power Pari 111. ^6 [< ttmg Act 11 Rtih. 

II c. ij Taking, leading away, or detinue of any hordes. 01 
of any other beasts. 17*7-31 Chambers l yet. s. v., The 
damages sustained by the detinue. 

b. Action of detinue : an action at law to recover 
a personal chattel (or its value ) wrongfully detained 
by the defendant. So writ of detinue. 

x 467 in Eng . Gilds (1870) 376 Aeciouns of dette, trespass 
and detenewe. 13x4 Fiiziieru. Just. /Yrt*(i3j8) 123 Every 
man mayc sue for the same by accion of detinue. 160a 
Fuf.tihCKK 2nd Pt. Pa rail . 20 One of the parties may haue 
nn action of dette for the money, and the other a writte of 
Detinue for the wares. 1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer in. 
(Routl ) 123/2 I'll bring my action of detinue or trovci. 
1768 Blackstonr Comm. III. 151 If I lend a man a horse, 
rmd he afterwards refuse* to restoie it. .the regular method 
for me to recover possession is by action of detinue. 1845 
Ld. C.KMYYOL\xCham ellors 118S7) VLcxxviii. 143 The remed) 
was at law by an action of trover or detinue. 

c. Also detinue — action or writ of detinue. 

a i6a6 Bacon Max, 4- Uses Com, I. an* iii. (1636) 20 In 
a detinue brought by a feme against the cxciutois of her 
husband. 1803 J. Markka! t. C onst.i )pin. 1. < !8 y?) 21 The 
judgment in detinue is for the thing itself 01 its value. 1875 
Postr Gains iv. Goinm. <ed. 2) 650 Tiovrr and Detinue, 
whi< h were brought to recover movable propcity . . were 
kinds of TrcMjuss, that is of action on delict. 

t Detrthonize, v. obs. [f. De- II. i e 

I‘ithon- 10 (f. Gr. Ttdwvus, the spouse of Kos or 
Aurora) + -1/.K ] /ram. r r« deprive vli^ht) of 
actinic or chemical power. 

1843 Mah.' Mag. XXXIX. 170 As if the light, being 
detitnoni/cd in passing thiough the laigcr mass, lost its 
energy in producing cheittuu! action. 

t DotOTUbi ^ Obs. ttome wd. [f. De- II. 2 b 
+ Tomb x/l] tram. To deliver fiom the tomb. 

1607 Sir R. Ayton PreJ. Verses in b/itl of Stirling's 
Monarch. Trag. % C'rownes, throw ne fiom Thrones to 
Totnbcs, detomb'd arise '1 o mat« li thy Muse with a Monar- 
chickc thrame. 

Detonable (deldhal/l , a. [f. L. detonate 
(see next) +-BLK.] Capable of detonation. 

*884 E issler Moti. High h a plouves iii. 08 These grades 
of dynamite are only rendered detonable by the admixture 
of explosive salts. 

Detonate (cle-t^n^t, d/-\ v , [f. L. detoniit^ 
ppl. btem of detoudre to thumler down or forth (f. 
De- I. 1, 2 -f ton dre to thunder), after F. diftoncr 
(1680 in llatz.-Darm.) in the modern sense.] 

1 . intr. To produce a loud noise by the sudden 
liberation of gas in connexion with chemical de- 
composition or combination ; to explode with 
sudden loud report (as when heated or struck). 

17*9 Siih.vockk Artillery 11. 89 Saltpeter, .detonates, or 
mnkes a Noise in the Fire. 1897 T. T iiomson Chem ictl. 

3) II. 140 Hydrogen ga* and nitious oxide gas detonate 
violently, .when a strong red heat is applied, or when the 
clcciric spark is made to pass through the mixture. 1859 
R. F. Burton Ceutr. A/r. in J ml. Grog. Soc. XXIX. 7S 
Metals arc ever rusty percussion taps .will not detonate ; | 

gunpowder, refuses to ignite. 1864 H, Spencer Biol, 1 . 8 
Iodide of imiogen detonates on the slightest touch. 

b. fig. To give vent to sudden anger or other 
violent feeling; to ‘explode*. (Also trans.). 

1836 Btachv. Mag . XXXIX. 309 He. is notoriously 
choleric, and detonate* upon the object nearest to him like 
one of his own chlorides. 1859 C/ntmb. Jrnl. XL 258 It 
seemed to me that it would be quite a natural conclusion. . 
that Blodger should detonate : * Committed as a rogue 

c. To make a thundering noise, to ‘thunder*. 
rare . 

*833 Miss K. S. Sheppard Ch. Amhester HI. 190 The 
dm in detonated nnd wax still. 

2 . trans. To cause to explode with sudden loud 
report, in the act of chemical decomposition or 
combination. 

1801 Phil. Trans. XCI. 378 By detonating xulphuret of 
antimony and nitiateof potash, in a crucible, he obtained 
a mass, which [etc.]. 1808 Hfnky ibid. XCV 1 II. 290 Deto- 

nate the mixture ; and observe the amount of the diminution 
after the explosion. 1889 Daily News 27 Mar. 5 4 The 
destruction of the icef known as Hell Gate, in Last River, 
New York, when something like 49,915 lb [of dynamite] was 
detonated at once. 1899 Noni K in Nature 18 Sept., One . . 
tause which ha* made gunpowder so successful nn agent for 
the purposes of the artillerist is that it ix a mixtuic, not 
a definite chemical combination; that it is not possible to 
detonate it. 

+ 3 . To convert (a flint gun) into a ‘detonator*. 
Obs. nonce-use, 

18*4 Coi- P. Hawker Instr, Sportsm. 69, I have since 
had a double gun detonated to my order. 

Detonating (de't<fatfitii}), ///. a. [f. prcc. c 
-1NG %.] That detonates, a. That explodes with 
sudden loud report, explosive, as detonating gas ; 
b. That causes, or is used in producing, detonation, 
as detonating primer, tube ; o. esp. That explodes 
by a blow, or is used in explosion by percussion, 
as detonating hammer , powaer. 

Detonating bait, a toy hall filled with a fulminating 
powder, exploding on percussion ; detonating bulb t the .small 


gin** bulb also called Ptince Ru/eit's d>ef, winch flic* to 
I pieces on n *l»ght scratch ; detonating gun, a tu c a» in w hi< h 
is fired by means of a detonating agent (a* a pm iusion-cap) 
instead of by the application of a m.it< Ii or sp.uk. 

1808 Henry Epit.Chem. (ed. 5) iji By fit mg it in a detona- 
ting tube over mcicury. ibid. 224 A new detonating com- 
pound of silver. 1814 Ann Reg. 324 'these detonating ImIL 
were udculatcd to effect abundant mischief. 1817 sporting 
Mug. L. 25?, 1 cot from Joseph Muuton a detonating gun 
16*4 Cot. ’I*. Hawker Instr. V. Sportsm. 67 To fue with 
detonating powder, the gun reciuires to be much strongei 
1 than 1 hut used for a flint. xS^O Blaine Emyt t. .S/WA» (1870) 
7SJ The Percussion 01 Detonating System of Gun Firing. 
1836 hngtneer 428/a ( heading ) Detonating Aims. Ibid., 
A cap containing detonating powder, covered by u prepara- 
tion of shellac. ho 9 0 < t., * It is dangerous to play 

with edged ’, nnd still mote with detonating ‘tools'. 1879 
Lo< kyi h F.lem Astron. iii. 1 18 At time* meteors, are heiud 
to explode with gicat noise; these are called detonating 
' meteois. 

Detonation dct/W Jjn, d/-\ [a. F. detona- 
tion, noise of explosion, n. of action from d A our to 
Detonate.] The action of detonating. 

1 . Chem. ‘The noise accompanying the sudden 
decomposition or combination of substances, and 
due to the concussion of the ait resulting fiom the 
sudden production of a laigc quantity of gas* 

] ^Watts Diit. (hem.); hence, explosion nccom- 
1 panied with a sudden loud report. 

*677-06 \V. Harris I. enury's Chym. (ed. a) 41 Detonation 
is a noise that 1* made when the Volatile pints of any mix- 
ture do rush foith with impetuosity ■ it is also c ailed Fulmina 
tion. 1686 [hoi .S t afford ih. 55 Common Niter m it* de- 
tonation or al< altsation with coalci, acquires a green ioloui. 
1704 J. Harris I.ca Teihn., Detonation is a Chymii.il 
word expressing the Thundring Noise that i*oflc*n made by 
a mixture being enkindled in the containing Vessel. 1800 
tr. Lag* tinge's (hem. I. 107 'I Iii* experiment is dangcioii*, 
a* it is often accompanied w'ith violent detonations. 1864 
StT.NCt* K Biol. I. 8 Percussion produces detonation in sul- 
phide of nitrogen. 

2 . gen, A loud noise ns of thunder; a violent 
explosive report, c.g. in a volcanic eruption. 

1830 Lylll Prim. Geof. (1875) II.it. xxvi. 28 '1 he great 
Crater . testified by its loud detonation* [etc.). 183a Mrs. 

Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxvi. (1849) 283 The detona- 
tions [from the eruption in Sum haw a 1815] were heat cl in 
Sumatra. 1869 IhiiLl.iiTi Vesuv. iv. Ji2 After each detona- 
tion globes of white vapour were formed. *875 IVondns 
Phys. World It. ii. 201 They attribute the movements und 
detonations to the expansion of the ice. 

b. The action of causing a substance to detonate. 
%797-Ki Chambers Cyt/., IB tonation denote* the. opeia- 
tion, of expelling the impure, volatile, and sulphuieotis part, 
out of antimony. 1758 Elaboratory laid Open Introd. 58 
The chemists have called the operation, detonation, or 
deflagration. *8*7 Faraday Chem. Manifi. xvti. 4 *3 A tul»e 
for detonation. 

3 . fig. A sudden utterance or expression of anger 
or other violent feeling; an ‘ explosion *- 

*878 Brow Nino La Satsiaz 79 As Koussenu, then eloquent, 
as Byron prime in poet’s powci, — Detonations, figurations, 
smiles, xm Si evf nvon A rw A rab. Nts. (1 884) j<p> 1 )cton.» 
tions of temper were not un frequent. *89* Kostin- ry Pitt 
| xL 179 It wux impossible for Pitt after his detnuuiions and 
| activity of the autumn to prevent the agiutiuii of the 
j Catholic (Question. 

Detonative (detffn^tiv), a. [f. L dttonat •, 
ppl. stem of detondre to Detonate 4 * -ivk.] I fa\ ing 
the property of detonating ; of the nature of a de- 
tonation. 

*873 C. F. Chandler in Kisslcr Mod. High Explosives 
I (1884) iii. 69 When the gunpowder is exploded by mtro* 
l glycerine, its explosion become* instantaneous ; it becomes 
1 detonative ; it occuik at a much higher temperature. *888 
1 Evening Standard 11 Feb. 4/4 The water which runs 
| through the factory is highly detonative. 

| Detonator (dc’tffn^uj). [Agent-noun, in L. 
form, f. detondre to Detonate : see -on ] Some- 
thing that detonates ; a contrivance for producing 
detonation, as a percussion-cap; a railway fog- 
signal. \ spec. A detonating gun {obs.); ate 
Detonating. 

i8bs Sporting Mag. IX. 156 Somewhat of a contrast this, 
to our expensive detonators. ,8« Col. P. Hawker Dutyy 
O393) I. 283 An old flint gun which put me out, after the 
detonator*. 1843 I* ord Handbk. S pain 1. 104 Bringing his 
own double barrel detonator with a good supply of cap* and 
cut wadding. *871 Tyndai i. Ftagm Sc. (1879) I. x. 319 By 
the ignition of a fuse associated with a detonator, the gun- 
cotton should be fired. 1887 Pall Mall G. in Jan 6/1 When 
the signal is placed on the railw-ay plate the end* of the 
band are drawn out and bent under the surface of the rail, 
ujxm which the detonator (as the fog signal is also called) 
.then rests securely. 

f Detcrnd, v. Obs. rarer- °. [ad. L. dot on dr- re, 
f. De- I. 2 4 - tondere to clip.T trans. To shave, poll. 
16*3 Cock f ram, De tended, poled. 

t De*tonize, V. Obs. [f. F. df toner to detonate 
+ -ize.] *= Dkto.natk {trans. and intr.). Hence 
t Drtonlxation -i Detonation. 

1731 S. Hale S/at. Ess. L 277 The fume* of detont/cd 
IlltIC. 1894 tr. Lourcroy (Webster 1828', 'I‘hi* precipitate. . 
deionizes with a considerable noise. iSaS Wi-BSTFR, De- 
ionization, the act of exploding, a* certain combustible 
bodies. 

DetoTiSUre. nonce-wd. [f. L. detons ppl. stem 
I of dctonderc : see Dktond and -UBK.] Shaving, 

| polling. ( affected or humorous.) 

1819 Blactr.v Mag. V. 639 That able-bodied barlrrr . . 

. insisting upon the immediate detonsure of you. 

3 . r >* 
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Detorsion, var. of Detortion. 
t Detort (d/tpMt\ V . Ob r. [f. L .dctort-, ppl. 
stern of detor quote to twist or turn aside, twist or 
turn out of shape, distort, i. Die- I. 2 + torquere to 
twist. Cf. K. dftordic.] 

1 . trans. To tutu aside from the purpose; to 
twist, wrest, pervert (esf. words or sayings). 
(Common in 17th c.) 

c Hari’sijho Divorce /ten. VI It (1878) 54 How 
misrrably cloih Tei tullian wrest and wring the Levitt: to 
cietott it to the confirmation of hix heresy. 1609 Up. W. 
Baklow An* 7v. Nameless Cath. 41 Sehoolemen blasphem- 
onsly detort mg Scriptures, i6ao Brinkley Virgil 30 
Detuning to that purpose those things which Sibyl hail 
piophe.icd 163a Lithgow Trav. 1. 1 And Lorctx Chappell 
. On Angrlls luickes, from Nazareth detorted, 1681 Drydf n 
Ret/g. Laid Prcf. (Globe) 187 The Fntmtux have detorted 
those texts of Scripture. 18*9 Sotmov Sir T. More I. 
87 In these days good words are no detorted from their 
original and genuine meaning. 

b. To extract (by perversion of the sense). 

n x6xs Donne Hiatfa^arix (1644) 165 The Donntistx. .racked 
and detorted thus much from this place, That [etc.). 1804 
Sou 1 11 rv Bk ofCh. (1841) J55 Conclusions ax uncharitable 
as ever were detorted from Scripture. 

2 . To dei ive by perversion of form ; pa . pple. 
Inverted, corrupted (of words). 

1604 Cam din Kem. 54 Garret, for Gerard, and Gerald : 
sec r.vcraril, for from thence they are detorted, if we 
belceve GesiiertiH. 1657 T omlinson Renan's Pis/. 705 
"Aypwnov is wildc succe, whence its nomenclature is de- 
torted. 

I Icncc Deto rted ppl. a., Deto rting vbl. sb . 

1550 Baik A/il. 129 Nowe wyll 1 shewe some of hvs 
detorted scriptures. 1579 Fulke Heskins Part. 306 By 
miserable detorting of a worde or two. 169s Wagxiafh> 
Vtml. Carol. Introd. a Under the false detorted Nantes of 
Law, Justice, and Honour of the Nation. 

Detox tion, -8ion (d/tp'jjsn), Now rare or 
Obs. [n. of action f. L. diior quire , ppl. stem </<•- 
tort - and dolors- : sec Detout. Cf. OK. detorsion.] 
f I. The action of ‘detoiting’; twisting, wrest- 
ing, perversion of meaning. Obs . 

1598 Ord. for Ptayer in Litnig, Sen 1 , (J, Eli*. (1847) 681 
Ily a blasphemous application or rather detortion of that 
excellent Scripture Unnm necessartum, One thing is neces- 
sary. 163a G aui r Magastrom. 69 A depraving ndulteia- 
tion, a sacrilegious detorsion. 17*8 Kakhlry tr. Burnet's 
St. Dead \. 135 A rush and bold Detorsion of the sacred 
S. riptures. 

2 . In physical sense : Distortion, rate. 
i 8 S 3 Kane Gnnnell Ex fed. (1856) 51a Refracted detortion 
very great. 

Detour, II detour (clrtiVi, || d*t/ 7 r), sb. [n. 
tnod.K. di'tonr turning off, change of direction, in 
OK. dest or, -tour, orig. *destorn ; f. destorner now 
dJtourner turn away, f. dcs L. dis - + toumcr to 
turn.] A t tuning or deviation from the direct 
load ; a roundabout or circuitous way, course, or 
proceeding. In 1 8th c. mostly /f^., now usually lit. 

1738 Wahhukton Div. Legat. I. 63 After many Detours, Mr, 
Bayle is at length brought to own (ctc.l. 1780 H. Walpole 
Let. to ft', mason 1 Nov., We urc above iff tours. 1794 
K. H. Lee in Washington s Writ. (1891) XII. 417 note , 
Upon our guard against all the arts and detours of the 
subtlest policy. 1807 Sir R. C. Hoakk Tourtn Ireland 337, 

I was amply recompensed for this detour. 1809 Scott Fa/u. 
Lett. 14 June (1894) I. 137, I ought in conscience to have 
made ten thousand pretty detours about all this. 1815 /bid. 
22 Jan. II. 930 Perhaps they may make a detour In their 
journey to see you. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1871) 24a 
Rhyming [words| sometimes .. have driven the most 
straightforward of poets into An awkward ditour. 1877 
Hi At, k Green Past. xliv. (1878) 357 To avoid these ruts we 
made long detours. 

Hence Detour v. intr ., to make a detour; to 
turn aside from the direct way ; to go round about. 

1836 Tait's Mag. III. 481 This has been a busy week ; 
ramming and climbing, touring and detouring. 1837 Nnv 
Monthly Mag. LI. 192 Wc. detoured again to the right. 

Detcxicate, v . itotuewd. ff. De- II. 1 + L. 
toxic- urn poison, after intoxicate.] trans. To de- 
pi ive of poisonous qualities. 

1867 Pall Matt G. No. 739 2043/2 Defecated, detoxicated, 
and deodorized. 

t Detract, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. detract its 
a taking away, f. dot rah/re : see Detract 7*.] 
Protraction, delay : cf. Detract v. 6. 

1563-87 Foxh. 4 . 4* M. (1596' 353/* Without delay and other 
detract of time. 

t Detract, ppl. a. Obs. (ad. L. detract -us, pa. 
pplc. of detrahere to draw off or away: see next.] 
Extracted, taken out. 0 

ci4*o l 'at tad. on l lush. xii. 171 The bonys Dctracte of 
I luracyne. 

Detract (dffree-kt), v. Also 6 Sc. detruck, 
[f. L. detract - ppl. stem of detmhbt to draw off or 
away, take away, pull down, disparage, etc , f. Dk- 
I. 2 + trahLre to draw. Cf. K. d/tr cuter (1530 in 
Ilatz.-Darm.). In some senses app. directly repre- 
senting L. detracted c or detrectare , to decline, re- 
fuse, pull down violently, depreciate, freq. of dl- 
t rah he . 

1 The chronological order of the senses in English is not that 
of then- original development ; sense 3 being the earliest.)] 

I. To take away, take from, take reputation 
from. 


1. trans. To take away, withdraw, subtract, de- 
duct, abate: a. some part from (rarely f to) a 
whole. (Now usually with a quantitative object, 
as muchy something , etc.) 

1509 Barclay Shy/tf Fotys{rin) 1 . 17 Some time addyngc, 
xomty me detract inge and takingc away such thinges as semeth 
me necessary and superflue. 1571 Digcrs Pantom. 11. xxiii. 
P il b, Then 36 detracted from 48 leueth la. 1591 Shahs. 
1 /ten. V r J, v. iv. 142 Shall I . . Detract so much from that 
prerogutiue, Ax to he call'd but Viieroy? 16a* S. Ward 
< hrist ts All in Alt (1627) 25 All defects detract nothing 
to the happiness of him that fete.]. 1677 Hale Prim, 
i >* ig . Man. iv. iv. 336 To which there can be nothing added, 
nor detracted, without a blemish, a 1696 K. Scarburch 
Euclid ( 1705) 307 Let the magnitude AB be equimultiple of 
C D, ax the part detracted AE ix of the part detracted CF. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair lxtx, That first great grief which . . 
detracts something from the buoyancy olthc youngest life, 
t b. something from a possessor, etc. Obs. 

1607 Sihol. Disc. agst. Antic hr. t. ii 97 They vilifie it and 
detract much authontic from it. 1709 Steele 'Fatter No. 
13 P 1 A Lady takes all you detract from the rest of her Sex 
to be a Gift to her. i7io Pridkacx^ Tithes i. 17 Wc 
rob him, whenever we detract from his Ministers any part of 
that Maintenance. 

2. absot. or intr. To take away a portion. Usually 
to detract from : to take away from, diminish, lessen 
(a quality, value, authority, etc.). 

a 159 a H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) 1 . 65 To the testament of 
him that is dead, no man addeth or detracteth. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. vi. (1700) 80 This may be urged to detract from its 
Authority. 1799 Colkukookk in Life (1877) 446 The sight 
..detracted from the pleasure with whit 11 the landscape 
might be viewed. 1817 Jarman PorvelC s Devises II. 101 
These circumstances detract from the weight of the decision, 
1863 D. G. Mitchell My Farm of Edgeioood 47 This 
alteration was of so old a date as not to detract from the 
venerable air of the house. 

b. Connoting depreciation : cf. 3 c. 

1593 Hooker F.ul. Pol. in. viii. (161 1) 100 To detract from 
the dignity thereof, were to itiiury cuen ( lod htntsclfc. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turket (1638I212 Our late Historiographers 
. . detracting from his worthy praises. 1765 Blackstonk 
( omm. I. 5 Without detracting . . from the real merit which 
abounds in the imperial law, I hope I may have leave to 
assert [etc |. 188a B. I>. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. S'erv. I. 
\ni. 172 There were always some ready to dctinct from his 
fair fame. 

fc. quasi-/rv 7 wj. (in loose const.). Obs. rare. 

1654 Whitlock /.ootomia 452 In Revenge he would have 
Dctiacted, and lessen'd his Territories. 1785 Jelferson 
Corr. Wkx. 1859 I. 417 To detract, add to, or idler them as 
>ou please. 

3. trans. To take away from the reputation or 
estimation of, to disparage, depreciate, belittle, 
traduce, sjieak evil of. Now rare . 

( 1449 Pkcock R e/r. iv. i. 417 Thei baebiten and detracten 
the clergic. 1533 Gau Ruht Lay 9 1 Lat wxz furgiff thayme 
quhilk UctrackiH and spekis euil of wsz. 1603 B. Jonson 
S'ejaniti 1. i, To . . detract His grentext actions. x6s8 
Bolton Horiis iv. ii 265 Cato . . detracted Pompcy, and 
found fauk with his actions. 163a Massinger & Field Fatal 
Dowry 1. it, Such as may Dctiact my actions and life here* 
after, 1890 (sec Detracted below]. 1891 Smiles Jasmin 
vil. 93 Jasmin, like every person envied or perhaps detracted, 
had his hours of depression. 

+ b. absot. To speak disparagingly ; to use or 
practise detraction. Obs. 

. *605 Bp. Hall Med it. 4 Votvs 1. S 7 So would there not 
be so many open mouthes to detract and slaunder. 1610 
Siiaks. 'Fern/. 11. ii. 96 To vlter foulc seethes, and to 
detract. 1777 Sheridan S'c/t. S'cand. Portrait, Adepts, .who 
tail by precept, and detract by rule. 

f c. intr. with from (t of). 

<. 2590 Greene Fr. Bacon vii, 66 Dar*st thou detract and 
derogate from him ¥ 1609 Bible! D ouay> .V ww. xiii. 33 They 
detracted from the Land, which they had viewed. 1683 
D. A, Art Cont>erse 106 They detract generally of all Man- 
kind. 

t II. To draw away, off, out. 
t 4. trans. To draw away or aside, withdraw, 
divert ( from an action or undertaking) ; reft, and 
intr . To withdraw, refrain. Obs. 

1548 Patten Ex/td. Scott, in Arb. Garner III. no My 
Loid Marshal . . whom no danger detracted from doing his 
enterprise. 1637 Gillrsimr Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep, C, There 
ate too many Profcssours who detract themselves from 
undergoing lesser hazards for the Churches liberty. 1643 
Slingsby Diary (1836) 104 Long experience hath taught 
their General wisely to detract from fighting. i8ot Hatred 
I. an [ToJ detract their attention from every thing foreign. 
1 5. To draw or pull off. Obs. rare . 

*607 Topsfll Fourf, Beasts (1658) 486 The skins of sheep 
. .when the wool is detracted and pulled off from them. 

1 6 - T° draw out, lengthen in duration, protract, 
delay ; usually in phr. to detract lime. Obs. 

* 5*9 Sir J. Hawkins in Hawkins' Voy.{ 1878)73 To de- 
tract further time. 1579 Churchyard in Arb. Garner IV. 
ao6 The French Horsemen . . offered a skirmish, to detract 
time. 1604 Edmonds Observ, Cars a Vs Comm. 59 To linger 
and detract the war. 1605 Flay Stucley in Simpson Sch. 
S links. 5*878) *88 Some let or other to detract our haste. 
1641 Life h olsey in Select. Hart. Mite A 1793) 132, I would 
not have you to detract the time, for he is very sick. 

+ b. absot. or intr. To delay. Obs. 

* 5®4 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 333 Willing the Prince to 
cotne thither, and doo him homage, which when the Prince 
detracted to doo, the king gathered an army to compell him 
thereto, a 159a Greene James IV 1. i, My seal and ruth 
• .Make me lament I did detract so long. 

III. = PlCTUECT. 

+ 7. tram. To draw back from, decline, refuse, 
shun; to give up, lelinquish, abandon. Obs. 


157a (see Detracting rtbl. sb.) 1577 Holinshed Chrou. II. 
B d vij (N.), The English men . . minding not to detract the 
battel, sharply encounter their enimies. 1595 Locrine 111. 
iv, And if Tnrasimachus detract the fight .. Let him not 
boaxt that Brutus was his cam. 1600 Arp. Abbot Ex/. 

2 onak 634 I onus detracting his Masters buxinesse, 1600 
akluyt Voy. (1810) III. 133 The winde comming faire, 
the enptaine and the maxter would by no meanx detract the 

f mrposc of our dixcovcry. 1606 Holland Sneton. 25 Neither 
idd he off, and detracted fight. 

Hence Detra*oted ppl. a . (sec the various senses 
above) ; also as sb. a calumniated person. 

1551 Huloet, Detracted, detract ns, rosus, suge Hiatus. 
1890 T. I. Dun< an Social Departure 289 The detracted'* 
enemies follow him. 

t Detracta-tion. Obs . rare. [f. Dktkact v. 
+ -ATI on : perhaps ad. L. detracted to or dctrec - 
tdtioy from actraitdre , - hectare to decline, refuse, 
also to detract from, depreciate, freq. of dot rah he.] 
= Detraction 2. 

1562-87 Foxk A. 4- M. (159 6) 283/1, I cannot speake unto 
ou, out to your deiractation. 1646 J. Maine .Scrm. (1647)8 
o much Libell, or holy Detractation. 

Detra-ctatory, a. rare . [f. Dktkact v„ or 
L. dei rac tare : see prec. and -oitv ] Of detracting 
or disparaging nature or tendency. 

i860 Chamb . Jml. XIV. 251 It is harxh and detractatory 
towards the author's equals and superiors. 

Detractor, var. of Detractor. 

Detracting (d/tne-ktiq), vbl. sb. [f. Detract 
v. + -ing *.] The action of the verb Detract, 
q.v. ; + protraction (obs.); f shunning, avoiding 
K obs .) ; disparagement, detraction. 

*571 Bossewkll Armorie 11. 81b, Fabius . . so tempered 
Prudence with . . prowexse, that by detracting of battayle, 
and trayning Anmball from place to place, and . skirmish- 
ing with hym, he minished nys puissaunce. 1581 Savilk 
Tacitus' Hist. 1. i. (1S9O 1 Detracting and envyous carp- 
ing. x<8x Styward Mart. Dtsci/l. u. 164 The detracting of 
tunc shall enforce vs to take counsaile when it is to late, 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 135 The detracting of the time of 
our setting out. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. 331 The Iewes dc- 
tractings of our Sauiour. 

Detracting (dftrue-ktii)), ppl. a . [f. as prcc. 
+ -1NG *.] That detiacts ; given to detraction ; 
disparaging, depreciative. 

1530 Palsgr. 310/1 DetraUyng, bclongyng to detractyon, 
dehactoire . 1599 Marston 6r. Villame 11. vi. aot Hence 

yc big-burring. Tittle bodied Gnats . . With your malignant, 
weake, detracting vaine. 1674 tr. Scheffer's La/lana v. 14 
They are . . of a censorious and detracting humor. 1718 
Prideaux Connection 11. 11. 78 He had criticised in a very 
biting and detracting style. x8ba L. Murray hug. Gram. 
(ed. 5) 1 . 398 A man who is of a detracting spirit, will mis- 
construe the most innocent words, 
lienee Detra cting'ly adv. 

15*8 F low 10, Prauamente , wii kedly . . detrartinglv. 1761 
Mummy All in Wrong v. i, I am not fond of speaking de- 
tractingly of a young lady. 18x8 Coleridge Treat. Method 
in Encytl. Metro/., Mental Philos. (1847) 16 Why Bacon 
should have spoken detractingly of such a man. 

Detraction (dftroe-kjan). [a. K. detraction, in 
12th c. detractiun (Ph. de Thnun\ ad. L. dctrac - 
tibn-em , n. of action from dclrahtre : see Detract 
v.] The action of detracting. 

f 1 . A taking away, subtraction, deduction, with- 
drawal. Obs. or arch. exc. as in b. (Cf. Detract 
v. 1, 2.) 

1528 Gardinfr in Pocock Ree. Ref. I. Ii. 130 Wherein .. 
we saw the additions, detractions, and corrections. 1541 K. 
Copland Gatycn's Ferapeutykc 2Giv, The detraction of 
blode. .ought to be Uoone in the partyc. . moste dystaunt, & 
then in the vicerate parties. 1648 Boyle Sera/h. Lave xx. 
(1700) 137 With less detraction from their true Magnitude. 
!«♦ tr. Bond's Men. Com/it. vi. 343 , 1 approve, .rather of 
Incision, than of Detraction of the Callus. 18x7 Scorksby 
in Ann. Reg. Chron. 553 A detraction of vapour from the 
circumpolar regions. 

b. A detracting, or part to be detracted from 
(merit, reputation, or the like) ; cf. sense 2. 

1633 Milton A rcades 1 1 Fame. We may justly now accuse 
Of detraction from her praise : Less than half we find ex- 
ressed. 1809 Pinknky Trav. France 263 There is one 
eavy detraction . . from the excellence of the Avignonexe 
climate. >848 Dickens Dombey v, Let it be no detraction 
from the merits of Mis* Tox. 

2 . The action of detracting from a person’s merit 
or reputation ; the utterance of what is deprecia- 
tory or injurious to his reputation ; depreciation, 
disparagement, defamation, calumny, slander. (The 
earliest and the prevalent sense : cf. Detract v. 3.) 
1340 Ayenb. to bo het miszizgeh guode men behinde ham 
. .pet me clepeh pe zenne of detraccion. c 1400 Rom. Rote 
5j3i With tonge woundyng . . Thurgh venemou# detrac- 
cioun. c 1440 Gesta Rom . xxxvi. 145 Lesynges, & bac- 
bi tinges, ana dctracciouns. c igio Barclay Mirr. Gd. 
Manners (1570) G. j, Be no tale bearer, vse not detraction. 
1599 Marston Sco. Viitanie 163 Emues abhorred childe, 
Detraction. 1659 B. Harris Parkmts Iron Age 33 By 
occasion of petty envies, and shamefull detractions. 1709 
Addison Tat ter No. 10**5 Females addicted to Censorious, 
ness and Detraction. >8*7 Harr Guesses Ser. n. (1873) 527 
Flattery and detraction or evil-speaking are, as the phrase 
ix, the Scylla and CharybdU of the tongue. 1 875 Manning 
Mission H. Ghost v. 139 To listen to detraction is as much 
an act of detraction as to speak it. 
t 3 . Protraction (of time) ; delay. Obs. (Cf. De- 
tract v. 6.) 

*579 Fenton Guieciard. 111. (1599) *4 X Mens . . mtndes 
[began] to grow cold for the detraction and negligence which 
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ike king used. 1986 Howard Let . to Walsyngham 14 June, 
The Commissioner* cannot perceive whether they, .use the 
same to detract a time for a further device ; and it our Coin* 
tniwdooerx do discover any detraction in them fete). 1637 
R. Humphrey tr. St. A mbrose 1. 138 Lest through detraction 
of time, those sugrod baits, .ingage too far. 

+ 4 . Withdrawal, declinature, relinquishment. 
06 s. rare. (Cf. Detract it. 7.) 

1655-80 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 6ao/a For want of 
this renouncing or detraction. 

t Detractions (dnr*k|*s), a. Oh. [f. de- 
traction : see -tious.] Given to detraction ; dis- 
paraging, calumnious. 

i 6 s 6 T. H[awkin$] C at* suin ' s HnlyCrt, 302 Giuedetractiou* 
tongues leaue . . to lifcjke up dust. 1755 Johnson, Deroga- 
tory, detractions. 

Detractive (d/trce*k t i v) , a. [a . O F. detra< tif, 
-ive, f. L. type *dctractTv-us, f. detract - : see De- 
tract v . ana -ive.] 

1 . Conveying, of the nature of, or given to, de- 
traction ; disparaging, deprecative, defamatory, 
calumnious. 

1400 Caxton Entydos vi, 23 To saye wordc* detracting*. 
1618 Chapman H csiod, Bk. 0/ Days 40 Whispering out 
detractive obloquies. 1633 T. Morion Discharge 2761!*.) 
A11 envious and detractive adversary. 1767 Goldsm. Rom. 
Hist . (1786) 11 . 142 Envious and detractive. s8aa Exami- 
ner 1 *4/1 Walpole shines more in the detractive and satirical, 
than in the candid and urbane. 

2 . Tending to detract from : see Detract v . 2. 

.654 W. Mountague Devon to Ess. 11. iii. ft 2 <Rd Admitting 

the being of evil not at all detractive from Cod. 1830 
Examiner 5/2 Looked upon as detractive from the merits of 
a production. 

1 3 * 1 Having the power to take or draw away * 
(T.). Obs. 

1580 E. Knight Triall 0/ Truth 28 (T.) fThe surgeon] 
straightway will apply a detractive plaister. 

Hence Detractively adv., Detractlvenees. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Detractiveness, detracting Qunlityor 
Humour. Mod. A review detractively written. 

Detraotor (d/trse'ktai). Also 4-7 -tour, 5 
-towre, 6-8 -ter, 6 Sc. detrakker. [a. AFr. dc- 
tractour»+Q 1 F. detract ear. ad. L. detractor , agent- 
noun from detr ah/re vsee Detract v.) : see -or.] 

1 . One who detracts from another’s merit or re- 
putation by uttering things to his prejudice ; a 
person given to detraction ; a defamer, traducer, 
calumniator, slanderer. 

xjBa Wyclif Rom. i. 30 Detractouris, or opyn bAcbyterts. 
.474 Caxton Chtsse u. v. D viij b. They ben . . right mordent 
and bytvng detrac tours. 1537 Inst . Chr. Man in Pormul. 
Faith M iv. The detractour t* not glad to tell, but to liym, 
that is glad to here. 1540 Compt. Scot. Prol 9 To confound 
ignorant detrakkers. 1563-87 Foxk A. A* M. (1596) 108/1 
A malicious detractor of Gregorie. 1598 B arch lev Fein. 
Man iv. (1603) 287 Instead of favourers he shall have de- 
tracted. i6m J. Done Hist . Septuagint 147 You will not 
suffer your selfe to be perswaded by the reports of detractors, 
tyao W klton Suffer. Son of God II. xxi. 577 That which a 
Friend would excuse, or Wink at . . the Detractor publishes 
without sparing or Reserve. 1735 Johnson, Detractor. 
1858 Doran Crt, Fools 51 Every fashion has its detractors. 
i860 Pusey Min. Proph, 281 The detractor preys on his 
brother’s flesh. 

t b. ilonnt.from. Obs. (Cf. Detract v. 3 c.) 

*598 Marston Sco. Vi llattie iv. 151 Vaine enuious detractor 
from the good, a 1610 H ealey Epictetus (1636) Life, Lucian 
. .a perpetual detractor from all the Philosophers. x66o R. 
Coke router 4 Subj. 141 If Sabinianus were so mahtious 
a detractor from the works of St Gregory. 1809 L an dor 
Whs, (1868) I. 160/2 It exhibits him as a detractor from 
Shakspeare. 

|| 2 . Anat. A Depressor muscle, [prop. mod. L.] 
? Obs . 

xSxx Hooper Med. Did. s. v. 18*3 Crabbe Technot. Did ., 
Detractor, .a muscle whose office it is to draw down the 
part to which it is attached. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Detractor 
. . old name for a muscle whose office is to draw the part 
to which it is attached away from some other part. 

Detractory (drtrae’ktwD, a. [ad. L. detrac- 
tor i-us disparaging, slanderous, f. detractor ', see 
prec. and -ory. Cf. OF. detract# ire 15th c. in 
Godcf.] Tending to detract; depreciatory, dis- 
paraging, defamatory ; -Detractive i. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc . it. i. 157 An excuse most dis* 
honourable and detractorle to the force of Christe hys grace. 
1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 17 This is not only de- 
rogatory unto the wisdome of God . . but also detractory unto 
the intellect. 171a Swift A rt Political Lying, The detrac- 
lory, or defamatory, is a lie which takes from a great man 
the reputation that justly belongs to him. 1805 Miniature 
No. 26 f 3 Others, .nave divided them (lies.] into the Addi- 
tory, Detractory, and Trandatory. 

D. Const .from : cf. Detract v . 2, 3 c, Detract ivf. 2. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xx. (1700) 126, I use the expres- 
sions 1 find less detractory from a Theme, as much above 
our Praises, as the Heav'n. .is above our Heads. 

Detraotress (dArse*ktres). [f. Detractor: 
tee -E88.] A female detractor. 

17x6 Addison Freeholder No. ai The said detractress shall 
he. .ordered to the lowest place o? the room. 1788 Pasquin 
Childr. Thespis 11.(1792) 141 With a terrific tongue to assist 
a detractress. 

t Do train, vA Obs. In 6 detrayne. [Cf. 
OF. detrainer to drag away, draw.] Ira ns. To 
draw. 

1987 M. Grove Peto/s 4 Hi/p. (1878) txa If that thou list 
. .wkh pensell to detrayne A picture that all other shews of 
pictures aye should stayne. 


Detrain (d/Wn), [f. Du- It. 2 b + Train I 

sb. t after debark, etc.J 

1 . Irans. To discharge from a railway train : the j 
converse of entrain, (prig, a military term.) j 

i88x Globe a July < The corps travelling by the Great ; 
Northern ana Great Eastern railways . aie 'detrained * at 
Ascot. x88e Times 20 Nov. 7 The horses were rapidly ami 
safely detrained. 189a Whitby Gas. 26 Aug. 4 A grand total 
of 4794 persons were detrained at the Town Station. I 

2 . inlr. To alight from a railway train. I 

x88x Graphic 3 Sept. 1 The Regiment detraining. x88s 

IV. Chester (Pa.) Republican V. No. 142 'lhe English are 
using a new word. Soldiers going out of rail* ay cars ' de* 
train \ 1 888 7 imes 31 Mar., These Easter manoeuvres gi\e 
great practice to the Volunteer* in entraining and detrain* 
ina. 1890 Daily Tel. 18 July, The train, .was blocked [by 1 
a flood] and the passengers had to detrain. ! 

Hence Detrai ning vbl. sb. (also atfrib.). 

1889 A. For hrs in u^thCent. XVII. 63s 'lhcir trained 
labourers are deftly building detraining plntfoints. 1887 j 
Times 8 Apr. 4/3 Strict silence is to be maintained during ! 
entraining and detraining. j 

t Detray*, v. Obs . [ad. OF. det rat-re ; de- 

fray -ant) =Pr. detrai re, Vg. detrahir. It. dc/rai re j 
L. detrahfre to draw off or away, Detract v .] 

1. irans. r l‘o take away, subtract, remove ; •*= | 

Detract v . 1, a, I 

1909 Hawfs Post. Picas. 56 The walles . d)d expres 
With golde depay nted, every perfyte nombre, 1 o adde, de- | 
traye, and to aevyde asondet. Ibid. xxx. xx,Th«t she \our 1 
sorow may detray or slake, c 1900 Wolsky in Burnet flat. • 
Ref. II. 90, Ye he put at liberty to add, detray . . chuse or I 
memkaH ye shall think good. 

2 . To disparage, calumniate; —Detract v. 3. 

c 1479 Babccs Bk. 205 (1868) 8 Prayyng. .Of this labour that 
no wihte me detray. 

3 . To withdraw; —Detract v . 4. 

15x7 H. Watson Skyppe of Fooles A ij, And you be of the 
nombre of the fooles moundayncs that ye may lerne som- 
what for to detraye you out of the shyp stultyferc. 

t Detrect, v. Obs. [ad. L. dctrccld-rc (also j 
- traetdre ) to decline, refuse, also to detract from, j 
depreciate, freq. of did rah e : see Detract v.J 

1 . Irans. To draw back from, decline, refuse ; =* j 
Detract v. 7. (With simple obi . or inf ) 

154a Henry VIII Declar. Scots D ij n, They directed the \ 
doing of theyr duetie. 1543 Bkcon Policy of IVar Early 
Wks (1843) 235 Whosoever detrecteth and refuseth to do 
for his country whatsoever lieth in his power, a 1619 
Fothkrby A the out. 11. i. § 8 (1622) 194 Hce dctrectcd Ins 
going into Egypt, vpon a pretence, that he was not eloquent. 
16*9 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 75 We detrect not to hold 1 
communion with her. x66x G. Rust Origin in Phentx 
(1721) I. 85 A Testimony of that great Power your Com- 
mands have over tne, which you see I have not detracted. 

ah sol. 1630 B. Ionhon Nnu Inn 11. vi, Doe not detrect . 
you know th’ authority Is mine. | 

2 . To disparage, depreciate, speak evil of, blame ; 

~ Detract v. 3. I 

1963 VV1N3KT Four Scoir Thre Quest, f 64 Wks. 1888 1 . * 16 | 
Qviny detrect 3c and rchukis ws Catholikis for the obserua- j 
ttoun thairof. 

Detrectation (d/trckt^ Jan). rare. [ad. L. j 
detrcctation -cm , n. of action from detrect are \ see j 
prec.] A drawing back, refusal, declinature. 

16*3 Cockeram, Detrectation , a refusing to doe a thing. 
a 1647 P p - Hai l Rem. Wks. (t66o) II. 308 1 he more hate- 
ful is the detrectation of our observance. 1789 Bentham j 
Princ. Legist, xvi. ft 27 (1879) 237 If he was (in possession], 
it may be termed wrongful abdication of trust; if not, 
wrongful detrectation or non - assumption . J 

t Detre nch, v . Obs. [a. OF. detrenchier, *chtr 1 
(also - tranchicr > to cut, cut away, cut off, f. Dk- I. 

2 + trencher , t rancher to cut.] 

1 . trans. To cut asunder or through. 

1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. v. lx. (1495) 176 A sync*'© 
whyche is kylte asondre and detrenchyd growyth iieuer 
after. 149. Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. dc W 1495)1. xxxvi. 
39a/t Wyth his teeth he detrenched and bote his tonge. 
ci 500 M clu sine xxii. 146 He detrenched & cutte the two 
maister vaynes of his nek. 

2 . To cut up, cut or hew in pieces ; to inflict 
severe slaughter upon, 1 cut to pieces* in battle- 

1470-85 Malory A rthur v. vi, Sir Launcelot with suche 1 
knyghtes as he hadde . . slewe and detrenchid many of the 
Romayns. c 1477 Caxton Jason nt We shall rendre to I 
the thy sone slayn and detrenched by pieces. CX489 - 1 
Btancnardyn xx. 63 He detrenched and kutte bothe horses I 
and knyghtes, he cfoue and rent helmes and aheldes. 

3 . To cut off, sever by cutting. i 

.993 T. Wilson Rhet. 38 h, If your hande were detrenched, 

or youre bodie maimed with some xoubdaine stroake. 

4 . fi r . To cut away, cut down, retrench, curtail. 

.654 H. L’Estrange Chas. /. (1655) 183 Had the king 

yeelded to a detrenching some luxuriances of his Preroga- 
tive. Ibid. 216 Many would dctrench from them their secular 
power. 

t Detr*‘S*ed, ///. a. Obs. [f. F. dttresst, OF. 
dcstrecii (13th c.), 1. de-, des • (De- I. 6) + tress J 
arranged in a tress or tresses, f. tresse These ] 
Of hair : Out of 1 tress * or plait ; hanging loose. 

icoo-ao Dunbar Poems Ixxvii. 43 Syne come thair four 
ana twentie madinU fting .With hair detressit, as threidU of 
gold did hing. 1603 Holland Plutarch' t Rom. Quest. (1892) 

22 With their haires detressed and hanging downe loose. 

Detriment (de-trimgnO, sb. Also 5-6 detry- 
ment. [a. F. detriment (1236 in Hatzf.-I)arm.\ 
ad. L. detrhnentum loss, damage, detriment, f. 
deterPre ( detrtvi , detrlt-) to wear away, impair.] 


1 . I /Oss or damage done or caused to, or sustained 
by, any person or thing. 

a 1440 ronmi. St. Bartholomew's 24 Dtumnc be was 
know. berynM heuyly the detrimente of hi* ton^e 1529 
At 1st Hen. J Ilf, c. 16. ft ix To the great Detriment of 
our own natural Subjects. >933 Elyot Cast. Heithc 11. hi 
( 1539) *7*, Nature anulde xuateyne treble detriment 194a 
Roordk Dyetary vii, (1870) 243 Yf he le*e hym selfe, and 
bryng hym selfe to a detryment. 1948 Siaunford Rings 
Prerog . v. (1567) 35 b, Note that sometymes the king is to 
take a detriment by the liuere with y* partition. x6x6 R. C 
Times' Whistle iii io« Thinkst thou Peelers chaire. Can 
free thee from eternall detriment T 1663 Butlfr Hud . 1 li 9.M; 
Sole author of all Detriment He and nis Hddle underwent 
1756-7 tr. Keyster's Trot*. (17601 III. 410 Lest any dctii 
ment might accrue to the heirs. 1899 Mill J.ibaty in 
11865) 40 'i The luxury of doing at they like without detri- 
ment to their estimation. 1875 Lykil Princ. C$eol. II. lit 
xl. 393 (Seeds) may be carried without detriment through 
climate* where the plants themselves would instantly perish. 

b. That which causes or embodies a loss ; some- 
thing detrimental. 

1504 A t k\ nhon tr. De l nut at tone i. iv, Those thynges that 
be the hurt of theyr ownc soules flt the detriment of thc>r 
nry^hl>ourc._ 1548 Li>. Somlmhlt F/tst. .Scots Hvjb, l*his 
forein helpe is your confusion, that succour is your detriment. 
1664 Evhl\n aV»/. I fort. (1720) 187 Some ol them must of 
Necessity be neglected, .which is the gientcM Dehimvnt to 
this Mystery 1855 Hr. Mart inf a u Autoluog I. 400 Then 
advocacy of Woman’s cause becomes mere detriment 

2 . Astrol. The position or condition ol a planet 
when in the sign opposite its house ; a condition 
of weakness or distiess. 

163a Masxingk r ( ity Madam 11, ii, Saturn out of all digni- 
ties, in his deti iincnt and fall, combust. x66o H Mohr My\i 
Godliness vh. xv. 343 Saturn, Jupiter ami Mar* from then 
conjunction to their opposition with the Sun are Oriental, 
ana gam two fortitudes ; but from their Oppoftition to their 
Conjunction are Occidental, and incur two detriment* 

3 . Her. Eclipse {of sun or moon) ; also, the in- 
visible phase of the moon at her change. 

x6xoGuiLUM//m»/Yry m.iii.(i66o' uo(sec Dlcrkmfni i c] 
Ibid. 112 He beareth, Argent, a Moon in her detiiment or 
Eclipse, Sable. 1688 R. H olml Armoury 11. 22/1 1 his is 
a Moon in her detriment or Eclipse. 1839 Baii iv Lest ns 
(1872) 121 Nor moon's dim detriment. 

4. //. The name of certain small charges made 
by colleges and similar societies upon their mem- 
bers. 

The ‘detriment** at Cambridge corresponded to the ‘ de- 
Clements’ at Oxford, and apfiear to have been oiiginnlly 
deduction* from the *tipcnds of foundation inemlier* on 
account of small extras for the table, etc., not included in 
their statutory or customary commons; the charge was 
afterwards extended to all members and student* of the 
« ollegcx. See Fowler Hist. C C.C. (O. H.S.t 354- 
1670 Eacharu Cont. Clergy 20 A solemn admission, and a 
formnl paying of Colledgc- Detriments. 1686 Rem on M.S.S. 111 
14th Rep. Hist, M.S.S. Comm. App. iv. 185 His hill of June 24 
[16185 109: tr. His detriments, De. to June 24 (16I86 

£ 02 • 1 7 : 03$. 1705 Order-book of Christ's ( oil. C a mb. (MS) 

6 Nov., The Seminar* to be eased in their detriments from 
1 June to 1 November. We’ll think of a Method in the 
meantime. 

5 . pi. Ruins (of buildings). 

163a Lithgow Trav. v. aoo The stony hcape* of Jcrii ho, 
the detriment* of Thebes, the relict* of T> rus. Ibid, ix 402 
Wc came . . to the detriments of Messina. 

De triznant, v. [f.prec.sb.] franc. To cause 
loss or damage to ; to damage, injure, hint. 

i6*t W. Si later Tylhrs (t6aj) 226 Hi* lo*se of resented 
time, already no detrimentcd in his hallowed substance. 
1659 Fuller App. Jnj. Jnnoc. 1. 7 I hat other* might be de. 
trimented thereby. 1676 Marvell Grcnvth Pof>t*'y is l^ixm 
the Ballance of the French J rade, this Nation was detn- 
niented yearly 000000/. or a Million. X743 Land. 4- Coun- 
try Brew. 11. (ed. 2) 11a This ill forceable u»nge clogs and 
detriment* the fine jienetrating Part if le*. 1841 D’Inkafii 
Amen. Lit . (1867) 12a The disuse of the French would de- 
triment their intercourse abroad. 

Detrimental (detrimental,, a. and sb. [f. 
Detriment sb. +-al.] 

A. adj. Causing loss or damage ; harmful, in- 
jurious, hurtful. 

1696 Blount Glossogr., Detrimental , hurtful, dangerous, 
full of loss, a 1661 Fuu lk IVor/hies (1H40' I 281 A gift 
indeed .. loaded with no detrimental condition* 1719 W. 
Wood S urr. Trade 84 1 hat the Trade, is most detrimental 
to the Nation. x8oi Med. Jrnl. V. 1 Particularly detn- 
mental to the constitution. X87* Yeats Growth ( omm 271 
Their admission was detrimental to French industry. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed 2) IV. 53 Paradoxes .. which (are] . 
detrimental to the true course of thought. 

B, sb. A person or thing that 1* prejudicial ; in 
Society slang, a younger brother of the heir of an 
estate ; a ineligible suitor. 

X83X Weslm. Rtif. XIV. 424 The eldest *on is pursued by 
..damsels, while the younger are termed ‘detrimental*’., 
anti avoided by ‘ mothers and daughter* * n* more dangerous 
company than the plague. 1832 Mamrvat .V. horsier xxv, 
These detrimentals (a* they have named themselves) may 
be provided for. 1854 Lady Lytton Behind the Scenes l. 
11. iii. 188 There were also plenty of detrimentals, such as 
younger brothers, unpaid red tapeists, heiress-seekers, niul 
political connection-hunters. 1870 C F. Gordon-Cumming in 
Gd. Words 137/1 The sisters of the wife losing considered 
detrimentals, are placed in Buddhist convents. 1886 Honseh. 
Words T3 Mar. 400 (Farmer ) A detrimental, in genteel slang, 
is a lover, who, owing to his poverty is ineligible as a hus- 
band; or one who professes to pay attentions to a lady 
without serious intention of marriage, and thereby discour- 
ages the intentions of others. 7893 Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw 
4 Lawmaker II. 80 Mrs. ValUant. .thought that the detri- 
mentals kept off desirable suitors, 

35 *- 2 
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I Icncc D.trlm.ntality, S.trlm.ntaln.M. 
*7*7 Baii rv vol. JI, / V/ riiuentn l nt'f f , prejudicialness. 
1873 Daily News 5 Aug., When you arc hinting to your 
fair daughter the dcfiitneiit.ility of Charlie Fraser, .who ha* 
hit» Mihaltern's pay and nlxuit 50/. n year thrown in 

Datrimentally (dctrimcntali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly *.] In a manner causing detriment or harm ; 
Jmrtfully. 

1879 II. Sim- nor Data of Ethics iv § 22. 60 The loss of 
chaim ter «h trimeiUaUy affects his lmsiness. 1886 l.mv 
Hints' A V/. Kill. 674/1 1 b e exercise of the franchise by 
its servants ( imiot prejudicially or detrimentally affect the 
(*io\vn 

Detrime ntary, a. rare. [f. Detriment + 
-AHY. Cl. EhKMKM'Ain.] « 1 >KTIUMKNT,\I, a. 

1841 Irate* 's Mag. \ XV. 27 An internal commotion .. 
<h trimentary to the hi$h trust nc held. 

t Detrime ntoua, a oi*s . [f. as prec. + -<>(■«.] 
Detrimental a. 

1648 J. 1 .oomviN Eight «V Might 24 It . . would be detri* 
mentous and destructive to it Ibid. 40 Counsels . . detri- 
nicntous and dextt active to the general! inteiest. 

Detrital (d/trartal), a. Physiogr . [f. Prtrit- 
unf-al.] Of or peitaimng to detritus ; consisting 
of particles worn away from some solid body. 

183a Dk 1 v Uichk GtoL Man. (ed.a) 249 The detiital de- 
posit* of the country. 1855 Rank Gtinuell Ex/. x Ivin. (iRs<>) 
455 The \ alleys wore studded with . . rocks, and a detrital 
paste icxemblinp till. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. \ii. 173 Wheie 
at mospheiic vicissitudes have produced detrital nIoj>cs. 1878 
llt’Mtv Physiogr. 1 {a The detrital matter which is worn 
au ay from the land anct carried along by risers, 

t Z)etri*t6 v ///. (i- Obsr' 0 (ad. L. detritus pa. 
pple. of deter, >e to wear away.] Worn down, worn 
away. 

1656 Pi oi;nt Glossogr., Del* He, worn out, bruised, or con- 
sumed. 

Detrited d/trortud , ///. a [as prcc. -f -El).] 

1. Worn down. 

1697 Kui.yn Nuntism i\.io Some of our worn out and 
detrited Hariy Croats. 1887 ,\ r . Q. 7th Ser. 3 Sept. 194/2 
A halfpenny detrited. 

2. tieol. I >isintegrateri ; formed as detritus. 

*«53 Kani Gunnell / t/. xlviii.t 1K56) 448 A long earthen 

stain, garnished probably with detrited rubbish, extended 
down like the lines of a moraine. ,85 6 — Ant. Ex/d- II. 
\v. 157 Impregnated throughout with detrited matter. 

Detri ’tic, a. rare. [f. Detrit-ur + -K.] = 

DKTUITAb. 

*843 Port 1 ock Oral 514 I he stream, .runs through a deep 
detritu lavinc. 

Detrition (d/tir/airi. [n. of action f. L. dc- 
tertfre, pul. stem detri t -, to wear away, rub away. 
Cf. mod.F. didrition fin Cuvicr\] The action of 
wealing away by nibbing. 

1674 Pt tty Disc. Du/l. Proportion 125 Gross tangible 
Bodies being very mutable by the various Additions and 
Detritions that beful them. 1741 MoNKod«rt/, Homs (cd. 3) 
55 The Uses of Cartilages . . are, to allow. Pones . . to slide 
easily without Detrition. 1890 Nature 27 Nov. 90 Dctution 
has made it as smooth as the shingle pebbles on our abuses. 
1893 Dublin Err. July 733 What temains after centuries of 
detrition and denudation. 

Detritu# (clArtH/fe). P/tysuigr. [a. L. detritus 
(//-stem) rubbing awav. 

The proper meaning or the I.. word appears in sense i. 
The etymologically imprcqicr scn>e 2 may have been taken 
Horn Fiencb, in which detritus is citca of date 1780 by 
Hatr.-Darm. Earlier in the 1 entury, according to the Did. 
de t'rtvou 1 , the more correct dHritum was used in F.J 

1 1 . W earing away or down by detrition, disin- 
tegration, decomposition. Obs. 

1795 Hun on Theory of (1797) 1 . 115 Smh materials 

as might come fiom the detnt hk of gi unite. Ibid. a»»6, I have 
nowhere said that all the soil of this earth is made from the 
decomposition or detritus of these stony substances. 180s 
Playfair lllustr Hutton , Tk. Wks. 1822 I. 63 The effects 
of waste and detritus. Ibid. 113 Pi oofs of a detritus which 
nothing can resist, /bid. 123 The waste and detritus to 
which all things are .subject. 

2. Matter produced by the detrition or wearing 
away of exposed surfaces, especially the gravel, 
sand, clay, or other material etoded and washed 
away by aqueous agency ; a mass or formation of 
this nature. 

180a Pi.avf sir lllustr. Hutton. Th.WV *. 1823 I. 409 The 
nuantity of detritus hi ought down by the rivers, /bid. 425 
The distance to which the detritus fiom the land is con- 
fessedly carried. *80* — in E dm. Eei>. 1 . 207 When the 
detritus of the bind is deliveicd by the livers into the sea. 
18*3 W. Puckland Erin ;. Dilttv. 26 Deposits of diluvial 
detritus, like the surface gravel beds of England. 181a J >1 
1 K Pkciik Gcal. Man, (ed. 2) 210 The whole is evidently 
a detritus of the Alpine rocks, and in it organic remains aic 
by no means common. 1851 M \\ nk Run Scalp Hunt. xb, 
We entered the cafion, and galloped over the detritus. 186* 
Dana Man. Grot. 643 The fine earthy material deposited by 
streams or their sediment, is called silt or detritus. 1876 
Pai.k Adv TtAt-bk. t.eol. xix 389 That broad valley., 
loveicd to an immense depth with an angular detritus. 

8. transf. nntly^. Waste or disintegrated material 
of any kind ; debris. 

1834 J. Forbes LacnneGs Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 189 The walls 
of this abscess had . . no surface, the pus being observed 
gradually to pass into a purulent detritus, and this into 
a firmer tissue. 1849 H. Rogers Ess. II. \i. 306 The loose 
detritus of thought, washed down to us through long nges. 
i« 5 * Sir F. Pai grave Norm. $ Eng. I. 701 The detritus of 
languages covering the Northern Gauls. 1876 tr. I f Signers 
Gen. Pathol. 193 The red blood-corpusclc* and fibrinous 
detritus, .are reabsorbed. 


b. An accumulation of debris of any sort. 

1851 Layand Po/.Acc. Dit crv. Ntnrtvk vti. 134 We found 
ourselves at the foot of an almost perpendicular detritus of 
loot»e Atones. « 0 66 K. Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 185 There is 
n detritus of ruin in every corner, composed of broken toys, 
.sofa-pillows, foot stools. 

De trop: see Dk II. 

Detrude (d/tr/7*d), v. [ad. L detrudGre to thrust 
away or down, f. Dk- I. 1, 2 + trudfre to thrust.] 

1. traits. To thrust, push, or force down. (///. 
and fie) 

1548 t Iai l ( hron., Rich. Ilf an. 3 (R.) And theim to oast 
and detrude sodnynly into continual cnptiuitie and bondage. 
1638 .Sir T IlmiKRr Y rav. ed. 2) 216 His wife Scmiramys 
(Intruded him into prison. 1644 H. Parker Jus Po/. 51 
1 his want denudes them into a condition below beaxt* 
17*8 46 Thomson S/ring 567 The torpid sap, detruded to 
the root Ily wintry winds. 1883 W. Roberis Treat.Vnnaty 
Dts. 111. xiv. ^ed. 4) 673 The right kidney, .could be detruded 
downwards, 

2. To thrust out or away ; to exj>el or rq)el forci- 
bly. (///. and /in.) 

'555 Am*. Parki k Ps xvxviii. 109 Detrude me not. a 1573 
Dturn Dc(7//7fw/jr(t8jj»iS2l I'beyldetrudit the ininistarie of 
Goddis woid. 16*7-77 Eim iham Eestdves 11 Ivi. 274 l*o l>« 
denuded Heaven for bis mcerly piidc and malite. > 1664 
Power E xb. Philos, 11. 1 38 The included Ayr . . striving to 
dilate itself, detrudes the Quicksilver. 1731 Harris Hermes 
it. iii. (1786) 266 Not a word .. is detruded from its proper 
place. '01m C yx l. A nat. IV. 83/3 Tartar, sometimes 

detrudes this [tooth] from its socket. 

Detruncate (d/up v. [f. ppl. »tem of 
L. detruncan to lop off, f. Dk- I. 2 + tmmarc to 
cut off, maim.] traits. To shorten by lopping off 
a poition (///. and yig.) ; to cut short, * cut down \ 
Ilrnce Detru'noated ///. a. -Tuuncatkix 
1613 Cockkram, Detruncate , to cut or lop boughs. 17**7 
Rah ey vol. 1 1 , Detruncated , cut or chopjied off ; beheaded. 
1846 I.ANDOK Wks. (1868) I.537/4 Which., would detruncate 
our rank cxpendituie. 1877 IIi rni tt Ear ^6 In the wide end 
of a detrum ated cone. 1885 H. Conway f amily Affair vi, 
He had not yet detruncated a [china] Chelsea figure. 

Detruncation [d/trwnk^’j.ui). [ad. L. de- 
truncdtidn-cm a lopping off, n. of action f. detrun- 
idre : see prcc. Ct. mod F. ddlroncalioni] The 
action of cutting off or cutting ‘'hort ; the fact or 
condition of being cut short, (lit. and fig.) 

16*3 Cockfram, Detrnmation , a lopping or cutting. 1631 
liioos New Dis/. ^387 Detruncation or diminution of their 
strength. 1751 Johnson Kambltr No 88 p ji This detrun- 
t ation of our syllables. 1845 Blackw. Mag. I. VII. 533 Not 
a perilous gash, but a detruncation fatal to the living frame. 
1877 Rurnett Ear 43 Two detruncated cones placed together 
at their points of detruncation. 

b. Obstetric Stirg. (See quot.) 

184? Craig, Detruncation , The separation of the trunk of 
the betus from the head, the latter remaining in utet 0, 
i88xin Syd. kSoi. Lex. 

I Detru nk, v. Obs [ad. L. dclruncdre to lop 
off; after THtNK.] trails. To cut oil. lop off. 

1366 Dm ant Horace' Sat. in. G vj b, When she of dolcfull 
chyide The head detrunctc dyd bearc about. 1654 H. 
I/EsthaN(.k C has, / (i6ss) 80 This Petition they thought 
would detrunck too much, and some thought strike at the 
very root of that Prerogative. 

t Detru se, v. Sc. Obs. [f. L. detrus - ppl. 
stem of detnidfrei] Dy-form of Detuudr. 

1371 Sem/itl E a Hates (1872) 126 Gif yc neglect, than God 
. . Will fiom vat rowme thoill you to be detrusit. 

Detruaion (d/tr/7 ^on). [ad. late 1.. detrus ion 
-cm, n. of action f. detrudfre, ppl. stem debus-, 
to thrust down or away.] The action of thrusting 
down or away (lit. and fig .) ; cf. Detrude. 

hone 0/ detrus ion in Met h. =* down ward thrust. 
x6*o lb*. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergie 111. { 6 Insolent detru- 
sion of imperiall authority, X635 S'* an S/ei. M. v ; {12 
(i 64() 180 Ity.. violent detrusion from the cloud wherein it 
was enclosed. 1707 Norris Humility \ ii. 306 A detrusion 
into the bottomless pit. 1835 Mii.man Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. 
xiv. i. 51 The detrusion from its autocratic, throne. 

Detrusor (d/ir/7 4 s32). Also 6 Sc. -ar. [agent- 
notm from L. detrudfre, detrus - to Detrude.] 

+1. One who thrusts away or rejects. Obs. 

1571 Sem/itl Ha Hates (1872) tax Detrusaris, refuisnri* Of 
hir authoritic. 

2. Anat. [mod.L. ; in full detrusor urinn\‘] Name 
for the muscular coat of the bladder, by the con- 
traction of which the urine is expelled. 

1x706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Detrusor Urinst.) 17 66 
Parsons in Phil. Tians. I, VI. 215 The detrusor muscle of 
the.. urinary bladder. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 55 'I’he 
internal fibres of the detrusor muse le, 

t Detrus# (dftrr? v. Obs. Also 5 destruss. 
[a. OF. destroiifser , detrouccr , mod.F. dStr-, to de- 
spoil one of his trousses , i.e. baggage, to rob, pil- 
lage, f. d/- f des-, L.d/s-+ trousse bundle, pi. baggage.] 
traits. To spoil, plunder (of baggage''. 

1473 Bk. Noblesse 65 Wyth grete aventur he scapyth. .but 
be fevyth bys fcly«;hyp Uestruased. 1398 Barret 7 heor. 

I Garres iv. i. 100 I'hat the enemy detrusae him not thereof 
(munition]. Ibid. v. u. 143 To detrunxe the enemies conuoy. 

Detta, detter, -our, etc., obs. ff. Debt, Debtor. 
Detton, obs. \ar. of Detent sb. 
t Daiity, Cl. Obs . [a. OF. detf, detlc 1 , f. dele : 

L. type *<u’bitdius y f. dibit a debt.] 

1. Owed, due. 

* 3*7 Trbvisa Wgden iRolLs) V. 7 To jelde nou;t what is 
detty {quod debetur). Ibid. VI. 235 pe detty travaylle of 


service and of psalmes [debit urn /s aim odist fen sum . ) 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 392 b/* Detty trauayle of *eruixe. 

2. Indebted. 

*39® Trbvisa Barth. De P. E. xv. Ivii. (1495) 509 She 
she wvth herselfe detty to wise men and vtiwise. 

t Dttu mefy, V. Obs. [De- II. i ] intr. To 
lose swollen condition, subside from being swollen. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Com/it. xiv. 485 If it be fomented 
with very cold Water, it will dctumefic. 

Detumesoence (drriwme'sens), ff. L. defu- 
m esc he to cease or subside from swelling (f. Dk- 
I. 6 e l time sc he to begin to swell) : see -ENCE. So 
in mod.F. (1792 in HaUf.-Darm.)] Subsidence 
from swelling, or (fig.) from tumult. 

1678 CimwoRTH Intell. Syst.fbx The Wider the Circuiat* 
ing Wave grows, still hath it the more Subsidence and 
Dctumcsccnce. 1704 W. Cowffr in Pint. Trans. XXV. 
1^84 Unfitness for its retraction till there is a detumescence 
ot its Gians. x88 3 Farkak Sc Poolb Gen Aims Teacher 
10 The S< hool was in the dctumescence of a most ruinous 
rebellion. 1883 Syd. Soc, Lex. t Dctumescence , the subsi- 
dence of n swelling, or the absorption of a tumour. 

Detunow, -nue, obs. IT. Detinue. 

Detur (drt^i). [L. detur let there be given 
(dare to give).] A prize of books given .annually at 
Harvard College, U.S., to meritorious students: 
so called from the first word of the accompanying 
Latin inscription. 

('i he prizes are provided from the bequest of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Hopkins who died in 1 657. ) 

1836 Low EIJ. Lett. (18941 I. 10 The ‘deturs' have been 
given out, and 1 have got Akenside’% Poems. 188* Han'ard 
Uuiv , Catal. 110 A distribution of books tailed Deturs is 
made.. near the beginning of the Academic Year, to meri- 
torious students of one year’s standing. Deturs me also 
given to members of the Junior Class who. have made 
dendcd improvement in scholarship. Last year twenty- 
nine Deturs were g»Ncn in the Sophomore Class and five in 
the Junior Class. 

t Detu-rb, v. Obs. [ad. L. dPti/rb-dre to thrust 
down, f. De- I. 1 + Unbare to disturb, disorder.] 
tram. To drive or l>eat down ; to thrust out. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ Nameless Cath. 343 That 
thou dc . . deturbed or tumbled out of the possession of thy 
Kingdome. 16*0 Venn hr Via Kecta ii. 34 They deturbe 
the meats from the stomacke. 1636 JBrathwait Lives Rom. 
Emp. 303 Hce deturbed the aforesaid Pope from the seate. 
163* Bp. Hall Invisible World iv.(L.) As soon may the 
Malls of heaven lie scaled and thy throne deturbed, as he 
(an be foiled that is dcfeticed within thy power. 1637 
Tomlinson Renotts Dis/. 640 These Trochisks potently 
deturb such humours. 

t Dettrrbate, 7). Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. dcturbdt- 
ppl. stem of detur bare : see prec.] «prec. 

1563-87 Foxb A.fM. (1684) I. 662/1 This your rejecting, 
expelling, .deturbating and thrusting out of Anathofius. 

So f Daturba tlon Obs. iare~ Q . 

*7*7 Bailfv vol. II, Dcturlation , a casting or throwing 
down from on high ; also a troubling or disturbing. 

t Deturn (dfUFm), v. Obs. [ft. F. ditou rue- r 
(in OF. de stumer, whence Distuiin), f. dh } des - 
L. dis- (Dis- 1) + to timer to Turn.] traits. To* 
turn away or nside ; to divert, cause to deviate. 

a 1450 Nut. de la Tour ci. J34 To deturne hyin from 
cucri euellc dede. 1607 Sc. Act fits. VI (1816) 388 (Jam.) 
To alter and deturne a lilill the said way to the ..better 
travelling for the liege.x. 1644 Digby Nat, Bodies xi. (1658) 
j?7 I’he force that can deturn a feather from its course down- 
wards, is not able to deturn a stone. 1745 Chksterf. Lett. 

I, civ k* 1 nothing deturn you from the thing you ate al>out. 

t Detu*rpate, /// a, Obs. In 6 -at [ad. L. 
detur fat us, pa. pplc. of detur fare,] Defiled. 

( *53* Deu us hit rod, Er. in Palsgr. 1046 The sayd glasse 
is nat deturpat nor made foule. 

+ Deturpate (d/tirjprit), v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. detuifdre to disfigure, f. Dk- I. 3 + turf are 
to make unsightly, pollute, deform, disgrace, f. 
turf is foul, disgraceful.] 

1. trans. To defile, pollute ; to debase. 

x0*3 Cockkram. Deturf ate, to defile. 16*8 Pkynnf. Lovc- 
lockcs 53 These Vnchrixttan cultures, which Defile, Pollute, 
Deturpate and deforme our Soules. 1647 Jf.r. Tayiok 
Dissuas. Po/ery i. (168 6) 99 The heresies and impieties 
which had deturpated the face of the Church. 1637 Tomlin- 
son Return's Dis/., Nigritude deturpate* them [the Teeth). 

2. intr. To become vile or base. 

169* Wood Ath. 0.ron. II. 484 He did nothing but detur- 
l*ate, and so continued worse and worse till his death. 1833 
Eraser's, bbt/l. VH* 635 He afterward* deturpated, ana 
became idle, dissipated, and reckless. 

t Detnrpa'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. prec. : 
see -atiov.j Defilement, debasement. 

X490 Caxk>n Eneydos xxvtii. xxo All* the deturpacyons 
nna the hardencsse of olde age. 1660 Jrr. Taylor Duct . 
Didn't, it. iii. rule xiv. f 29 The corrections and deturpations 
and mistakes of transcribers. 

Detynu^e, obs. foim of Detinue. 

Deu, obs. form of Dew, Due. 

Deubash, obs. form of Dubami, 
f Deu'bert. Obs. j? f. Dew.] One of the old 
appellations given to the hare. 

a 13*5 Names of Hart In Rtl. Ant. I. 133 The scot, the 
dcubert, The gras-bitere, the goibert 

D#noe 1 (di/7s). Forms : 5-6 deux, 6 dowse, 
deuis, 6-7 dewoe, deuse, 7 dews, deus, 7-9 
duoe, 6- deuoe* (a. F. deux y OF. deus two. The 
-ce regularly represents earlier *s, as in peace, feme, 
defence, etc.] 
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DEUTEROCANONICAL. 


1 . The two at dice or cards, a. Due. That tide 
of the die that is marked with two pips or spots ; 
a throw which turns up this side. 

1519 Ho* man Vul*. a 80 b, Deuce and synke were nut in 
the olde dyce. 1596 Florio, Duint, two dewses at dice. 
*** Camdkm Rem. 148 Two in a garret casting dews at 
dice. * 1680 Butler Rttn. (1759) I. 81 Or nettling it in 
Trust to Uses, Out of his Pow'r, on Trays and Deuse*. 177a 
Foots Nabob 11. Wks. 1799 II. 301 Tray, ace, or two deuces. 

b. Cards . That card of any suit which is marked 
with two spots. 

1680 Cotton Gamester in Singer Hist. Cart/s 343 They. . 
carry about . . treys, deuces, aces, See. in their pocket*. 1775 
Gough \n Atxhetologia (1787) VII I, ^ 154 On the duce of 
acorns besides the card-maker's arm* is [etc J. 1853 Lattom 
My Novel t. xii, My partner has turned up a deuce— deuce 
of hearts. 

2 . Tennis . [ - It. a duty K. a deux de jeu.) A tetm 
denoting that the two sides have each gained three 
points (called 40) in a game (or five games in a 
set), in which case two successive points (or games) 
must be gained in order to win the game (or set). 
(See Advantage sb. a.) Also alt rib. 

1598 Florio, A dun., a dewee, at tennice play. 1816 
Ftuycl. Perth . XXII. 321 Instead of catling it 40 at all, it 
U called deuce . 1878 Ji u. Marsh ai i. Annals of Tenuis 134 
Scaino tin 1555) then tell* his readers that [the scoring i*J 
‘ nt two (<* due) as it i* called when the game is reduced or 
' net* to two strokes to be gained, in order to win it. The 
term, .a due is still preserved in the French form lideur, 
corrupted in English into deuce. 188 a Daily Tel . 18 July 
2 The game ran to 30 all, and then deuce was t ailed twice. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 12 May ri/i The concluding game was 
so close that deuce and advantage were repeatedly called, 
and the set more than once hung on a single difficult stroke. 

+3. Mus. The interval of a second. Ohs. rare . 
1819 R.H. Froudb Rent. (i 8 j 8 ’ 1 . 237, I also can acknow. 
ledge a discord in a deuce and a seventh. 

4 . slang. Twopence. 

a *700 B. K. Diet. Cant. Crete, A Duce , two Pence. 
1851 Mayiimv Lorul. Labour I. 256 Give him a * deuce ’ and 
* stall him off*. 

5 . Comb . deuoe-oce, two and one (i.e, a throw 
that turns up deuce with one die and acc with the 
other) ; hence, a poor throw, bad luck, mean estate, 
the lower class (cf. Ger. dans es, s.v. Pans in 
Grimm) ; deuce-point, the second point from 
cither end of the board at backgammon. 

2481 Caxton Reynard (Arb >47 He was a p> Igrytn of deux 
aas [FI. een pellegryw van days aes\. 2588 Shaks. L L.T 
1. ii 49 You know how much the groase sumrne of deus-are 
amounts to. . Which ihe base vulgar call three. *596 Gosson 
ill Hast. H. P. P. IV. 254 Dcuse-ace fnl* still to be their 
chance. 1609 Kv. I Com an in Hum. iv. i in Bullen O. PI 
IV, Twere better, by thrice deucc-acc, in a weeke [etc.l. 
xfisjl J. Jones Ovid's Has 75 Deuce Ace cannot pay scot 
and lot, and Sicc Sink will not pay : Beit known to all, wh.it 
payments fall must light on Cater Tray [i.e. the middle 
classes!. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. ii, I threw deucc-acc five 
times running. 1778 C. Jonfs Hoyle's Games tmpr. 179 Sup. 
pose, that *4 of nis Men aie placed upon his Adversary'* 
Ace Point, and one Man upon his Adversary’s Deuce Point. 
1894 F.S. Ellis Reynard the Fox 336 That which i* likened 
to deuce acc Hath in esteem the lowest place. 

Deuce 2 (di; 7 s). colloq. or slang. Also j j dewoe, 
7-8 deuse, 7-9 duce, 8 dewse, 9 dial, doose. 
[Prob. from LG. in 1 7th c. : cf. Ger. daus, LG. duus t 
used in precisely the same way, in the exclamatory 
der dans f was der daus . . . / LG. de duus 1 wat 
de duus ! 

The derivation of German daus is disputed : but there is 
reason to think that it is the same word as das daus *= the 
Deuce 1 at dice (where ‘ two’ is the lowest and most unlucky 
throw), the gender being changed when the gambler’* ex- 
clAtnation of vexation r the deuce ! ’ was metamorphosed 
into a personal expletive. A parallel development is known 
in Danish where the plural sb. pokker 4 pocks, pox has 
come to be felt as a singular, and to be taken for * tne devil *, 
from its use in imprecations such as Gid pokker havde del t 
Would that a pox had that l, Pokker s la a i del / A pox on 
that t Hveui pokker er del f What the pox (devil) is that ? 
(See Fox.) (On other conjectural identifications see Rev, 
A. L. Mayhew in Academy 30 J an. 189a, p. m.)J 

a. Bad luck, plague, mischief ; in imprecations 
nnd exclamations, as a deuce on him ! a deuce of 
his cane l b. The personification or spirit of mis- 
chief, the devil. Originally, in exclamatory and 
interjectional phrases ; often os a mere expression 
of impatience or emphasis : as, what l he (+ what a) 
deuce?, so, who , now, where, when the deuce? 
{the) deuce take it !, the deuce is in it t Later, in 
other phrases parallel to those under Devil : to 
play the deuce (with), the deuce and all , the deuce to 
pay , a deuce of a mess, etc. 

In the quotations under a (to which the earliest instance* 
belong), • plague * or ' mischief' is evidently the sense : cf. 
the pandlel and earlier 4 A mischief (a pox, or a plague) on 
him 1 * * Mischief for plague) take you 1 ’ ‘What a mischief 
(pox, plague) I ' Tli is meaning is aisopossihle in those under 
p 1 : cf. the parallel 1 What tne mischief (or the plague) 1 ’ 
But mischief was personified already before 1700, and 4 the 
Mischief' was in the 18th c. a frequent euphemism for * the 
devil * ; that deuce was already. taken in this sense in 1708 i* 
evident from Motteux's use of it a* — F. diantre , in b *. In 
the other quotations in the same group, ‘deuce 1 plainly 
takes the place of * devil ' in well-known phrases ; but such 
clearly personified uses as * the deuce knows*, 4 to go to the 
deuce \ appear late. 

&» ms Randolph, etc Hey for Honesty \. I, But a deuce 
on him, it does not seem so. 1077 Otway Cheats qf Scapin 


m. i, A dewee on’C a 1679 Ln. Okwesy Guzman ir, Who, 
a duce, are those two felloas IT 08 M kS. CkNtl INK* 
Busts Body (1732) 41 A Duce of his Cane ! 1719 DTrfly 
Pills (1679) II. 66 A-duce (akc their chat f <11711 Prior 
Poems , Thitf 9 f Cordeh t r, What a duce do*t thou a> 1 ? 1706 
Burns Let. to Cunningham 7 July, The deuce of the 
matter is this ; when an exciseman is off* duty, hi* salary i» 
reduced. 

b \, i *94 Concrfnf Double Dealer 1. i, The deusc take 
me, if there were three good thing* wild. 17*6 Swim To a 
Lady, Duce is in you, Mr. J )ean. 1737 Smoli lit Reprisal 
i. viii. What the deuce are you afraid of? 1776 S. J. Thai 1 
Pupil of Pleasure II. 14 How the duce tame she to marry v 
1806 Diskalii I'm Grey v. xii, What the deuie t* the 
matter with the man? 186s Huc.Hts Tom Rrovm at O t/. 

iii. (1884) 28 How the deuce did you get Y>y the lodge. Joe? 

, b'. 1708 Mottfux Rabelais v xix, The Dewse take ’em 
|F. Mats qrtojy d/ ant re /] ; (they flatter the Devil here, and 
Mnoothifle his Name, quoth Pnnurge). 178a Strunk 'Jr. 
Shandy V. xxviii, There ha* been die deuce ami all to do. 
17*8 Colman Detue is tn Hun Pro!., If our author don’t 
produce Some character that play* the deuce*, If there’* no 
frolick, sense, or whim. Retort 1 and play the dev’l with him ’ 
1793 CowrER Let. Wks. 1837 XV. 250 If the critu * still 
grumble, 1 shall say the vcr> deuce i* in them. >8x4 Bvron 
yuan xv. Ivit, He had that kind of fume Which sometime* 
plays the deuce with womankind, 1830 Lady Granxilii: 
Lett. 9 Nov. (1894) II. 65 An unpopular one .would have 
been the deuce to nay. 1840 Thackikay Catherine 11, 
Love is a bodily infirmity .. which breaks out the deuce 
knows how or why. 1848 Dicki n* Dombey ii, The t laid is 
..Goinq to the Deuce. 1851 D. Mitciifll Trtsh Glean- 
ings 19 Tearing away nt a deuce of n pace, a i860 G. P. 
Morris Poems (ed. 15) 251 Here’ll be the deuce to nay f 
1861 Dutton Cook P. Taster's D. lit. A gipsy, rollicking, 
deuce-may-care sort of bird. 186* '1 hacki hay rant Georges 

iv. 196 To lead him yet farther on the road to the deuce, 
c. As an expression of incredulous surprise; al«o, 

as an emphatic negative, as in (the) deuce a bit !, 
etc. (Cf. plague, sorrow , devil, fend.) 

1710- ** Swift Lett. (1767) III. 8y Wo were to dine at Mr. 
Harley's alone, about some business of imjiortatu'e but the 
deuce a bit, the company staid, nnd more came. 1711 
— Jrnl \ to Stella 2 2 Mar., The deuce he is ! married to 
that vengeance! 17*8 Vanbr. & Cm. Pr<n>. Hush. 1. i. 26 
Man. He has carried his Election . L. J\mm. 'I he Duce ! 
whnt l for— for 1774 Foot* Cozeners 11. Wks. 1709 II. 
171 Me? ha, ha, hn f the deuce a bit. * 7*9 Mrs. Pior/i 
jour n. Trance II. 26 At Florence and Milan, the deuce a 
Neapolitan could he find. 1805 S. ^ Hr. Lee Canter b. T. 
V, $6 The old lady glanced at her . . but deuce a bit did she 
desire her to sit down. 1831 h \ ami tier 354/1 ‘ Lord F.ldon 
was not one of those*. The deuce he’s not I 

DeUOed (di//fct, di/Psed), a. colloq. or slang. Also 
8 duood, 9 (humorously) doosed, doosid. [f. 
Deuce 2 + -ed 2 ; app. after ppl. adjs. like con- 
founded, cursed, damned, etc ] Plaguy, confounded; 
‘devilish’; expressing impatient dislike, or as a 
meie emphatic expletive. 

178a Mrs. E. Blower G. Bateman II. 21s Wife puts me 
into sitch a duced passion sometimes. Ibid. III. 21 What 
a duccd pother thee art in, Captain ! 1791 Mad. D’Ahiii ay 
Diary 4 June, If it was not for that dcuccd tailor, 1 would 
not stir. 18x9 Byron Juan 1. clxvii, When we call our old 
d< bts in At sixty years. .And find a deuced balnrn e with the 
devil. 1876 F. E. Tkomopk Charming Fellow 1 . ii. 18 
She’s a deuced deal cleverer than lots of men. 1887 Poor 
Nellie 57 That’* why I came off in such a deuced hurry, 
b. Often adverbially : = next. 

1779 Mad. D’Annr ay Diary 30 0 < t , A clever fellow got 
a deuced good understanding. 1840 TiiAf kicray Bedford - 
Raw Consp i. She’* a deuced fine woman » 1866 A Tkoi- 

lopk flavorings xi, 4 Upon my word she* a doosed good- 
looking little thing’, said Archie. 1881 Lady Hkrhkkt 
Edith 245 She’* ao dcuccd obstinate. 

Deucedly (ditt'sodID, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-\] 
In a deuced manner; plagttily, confoundedly; ex- 
cessively. 

1819 I he Prendtuials I. 17 Deucedly lucky. 1844THACK. 
fray Little Travels i. Why people should grt up so 
deucedly early. 1884 E. T- Kynner in Harper s Mag. Aug. 
467/1 Bile docs upset a man deucedly. 
fDeU’ding. Obs. One of the appellations 
anciently given to the hare. 

* * 3*8 Names of Hare in Ret. Ant. I. itj On oreisotin In 
the worshipeof tne hare. .The deudinge, tne deu-hopi>ere. 
Deue, obs. form of Deaf (pl.\ Deave. 
Deuedep, var. of Divedap, Obs. 

Deuel, obs. form of Devil. 

Deuel, deul, -e, obs. var. (assimilated to later 
Fr.) oidute. Dole, Dool, grief, mourning. 
Deuers, obs. form of Divers, Diverhe. 
Deuioe, deuis(s, obs. ff. Device, Dkvike. 
Deuin(e, obs. form of Divine. 

Deuis, obs. form of Deuce L 
t Deuit, pa. fple. Sc. Obs. [f. deu, Due + -it, 
-FD.] Owed, due. . 

1587 Holinshed Citron. II. Hi*t. Scot. 296/2 For deuit 
& postponit justice to our lieges. 

Deuitie, Deulie, obs. forms of Duty, Duly. 
Deure, obs. form of Dear a.*, Dekk. 
t DeU«. Obs. Also 5 dewes. [OF, deus, noni. 
of deu God, in common use as an exclamation : cf. 
Chanson de Roland xxv, ‘Dient Franceis: Dens! 
quepourrat-ceestre?’ (Littrd) ; Home and Rimenh . 
2848 'Ohi! deus’.] 

The French interjectional deust, ohi! deus, God !, 
ah God I occasionally retained in translation, or 
ascribed to foreigners, fiends, etc., but not appa- 
rently in native Lnglish use. 


e 1300 ILuvlirk 1930, and 2096’ Deus !’ quoth ubl**, 4 hwat 
may )n* Ibta. nta, 16^0. 2114. < 1330 R. Bmi nn^ 

Chrvn. (18*0' 2t4 Philip Bey*ed Burdew*, J>o»gli ,S'n Kdwaid 
*crile, he to^r, a* so *ay deu* ’ tald |»ant aUo titr, , 144a 
1 or k Myst. i. oa Owe I dewes 1 all goe* downe 1 

Deus e, obs. forms of Deuce. 
t Deus&n, dsusan. Obs . Also dewnant, 

dewain, deux ana. [for K. deux ans two years ] 
A kind of apple said to keep two years; Aitlk- 
John. 

157© in Gut<h Coll. Cur. II. 8 For xx Dewsants viij./ 
Fur x 1 j Pipuiiics. xij<f. 1609 N. F. Truitt rets' .Sett. .*4 
h specially 1 ‘tppius, John Apple*, or a* some call tlx in 
iKu/in*. x6ao Vknnfr Via Ree/a vii, 109 Sin h me out 
Oucene-anplrs . . and next our Koniai*, Pear maim* and 
I’lppuiv, I )eu*an*, Xc. 1635 Ouani rs Ftnbl. v. ib ‘ I i* not 
the lading deu/an 1 inquire, Nor yet the rcd-chcek'il queen- 
ing. 1741 ( out pi, Tam. Piece 11. iii. 377 Apple* [June), 
Oaken Pin, Deux An* or John Apole, 

Dousing;: sec Douhlng, divining. 
Deuteragonist (di//t^ne*gdniftt\ [ad. Gr. 
btvTfpayojvioTrjT one who plays the second part in 
a drama, f. bivrtpo 1 Deuikro- second 4- dyooviartfs 
combatant, actor ] The second actor or person 
in a drama : distinguished from the ptot agonist. 

1833 Lf.whs Goethe I. 111. yiii. 390 In the fast wnif lof the 
Prometheus] the protagonist would take Power and tin 
dcuteragonist Vulrnn 1893 Zimxifkn Home Life Am, 
Gttcks xii. 422 The next fpartj in im|>ortancc — *i/ the one 
which wa* brought into the < lo*e*t connec tiou with the chief 
pcrHon, fell to the deuteragomst 

tDetrteral, «. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. os 

second -♦ -AL.] Of or pci taming to the second ; 
second- class. 

1636 Iti 01 nt Glossogr , Deu feral, nertaining to a weak 01 
second sort of Wine, or to the second of any kind. Dr. th 

Deu*t6V0-, before a vowel deutor-, a. Gr. 
bfiirtpo- combining form of bevrepo % second, as in 
favTsp-ayamerrijs one who plays second, &<vr*po- 
rbfitov second law. Hence in Kng. in Dkutkh- 
AtJnNiKT, Dkutkuonomy, and several words of 
modern formation, ns Dkutkbocanonical, etc. 
Also Dantaroool name -uni. [after ptoloiol "), a 
second dispatch. Deu'tarodome (Crystallogr.) , 
a secondary dome. D«ut«rog« nio a. [(ir. yiros 
race], of secondary origin : in Ccol. applied to the 
rocks of secondary formation derived from the 
primary or protogen ic nKks. D*ut4ro-I»aUh, a 
second or later Isaiah; a later writer to whom c. 
xl lxvi of the book of Isaiah arc by some critics 
attributed. DeuUroma aal a Entom. [Gr piiaot 
middle], applied to certain cells in the wings of 
hymenopterous insects, now usually called the first 
and third discoidal and first apical cells. D«ut«ro- 
Nioana a., belonging to the second Nicenc council. 
Dautaro-Paulina, of or pertaining to a second or 
later Paul, or later writer assuming the chatacter 
of St. Paul. Dautaro'stoma Jiiol. [Gr. trropa 
mouth], a secondary blastopore ; hence Dantaro* 
fto matouf a., characterized by having a secondary 
instead of a primary blastopore. Pautaroaja- 
tamatio a., belonging to a secondary system. 
2>a uteroao oid (Biol.), a secondary zooid, produced 
by gemmation from a zooid. 

1858 Hogg Life Shelley I. 477 Diulomatic notr* with, 
out Mint; protocol*, dcutcrocol*, ami chilio*t<Kol* *878 
Gurnkv Crystallog. 52 The latter (dome i*l known a* the 
deutcrodomc. « 844 .M osfs Stuart O. T. Canon iv. (1849) 
102 Did we know that such a person lived and wrote, we 
might call him Deutero-I*ai*h. 1891 Driver fntrod. Lit. 
O. Test. (ed. 2)210 There are feature* in which it is in ad- 
vance not merely of Isaiah, hut even of Deutero>I*aiah. 
1839 Lit. Chunhntan 43/t The 1 >eutrro*Nicene defence of 
image*. 1885 tr, Pfleiderers In fluent e Paul Chr. vt. 256 
The author* of the Deutero- Pauline and the Ign&tian 
Epistles. 1877 Huxi fy Ana/. Inv, A trim. xii. 684 1 he re- 
sulting organism would be a deuterostomatou* gaxtrul.t 
1870 Rolleston A Hint. I. i/e Introd ia6 A sexual protozooid 
has been observed to give origin by gemmation to a sexual 
dcutcrozooid. 

Deuterocanonical (di/ 7 tcm,kanpnikSD, a. 
[f, mod.L. dculcro'canomcus (used by Sixtus 
Senensis 1566: see quot.) ; sec Deutero- and 
Canon , Canonical.] 

Of, pertaining to, or constituting a second or 
secondary canon : opposed to protocanonical. 

Applied historically to those book* of the Smpture Canon 
a* defined by the Council of Trent which ore regarded by 
Roman Catholic divines ns conxtitutime a second Canon, 
accepted later than the first, but now ofequal authority. 

In the Old Testament they include Esther nnd most of the 
‘Apocrypha’ of English Bible*; in the New Testament 
the Epi*tle to the Hebrew*, the Epistle* of James, and of 
Peter, and nnd 3rd of John. Jude, and the Revelation, and 
< ertain ver*es of Mark, Luxe, and John. 

(1566 A. F. SiXTua oenknais Bibl. Saru/ai. | 1 (1575) 
14 Canonic! *ccundi ordinis (qui oliin Ecclesiastic! voca- 
bantur, nunc a nobis Deutero-canonict dicuntur) ill! 'sunt, 
de nuibus, quia non statim sub ip* is Apostolorum tem- 
tioribus, sed lon^e j»o«t ad notitiam totius Ecclesue per- 
uenerunt, inter Catholicos fuit aliquando sententia anceps. 1 
1684 N. S. Cnt, Enq. Edit. Bible App. 263 In the 
other jClassU he places those which he call* Deutero 
Canonical, or Canonical of the second Order. 17*7-31 
Chamrfrs Cycl s.v.,^ The deuterocanonical books are, with 
them (Roman Catholics] os canonical a* the proto-canomcal. 
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1859 F. Haix l%Uatuufattd n Among orthodox record*, 
the deutcro-cwnonit.nl Rnuiutdhdtntya . . content* to thi* 
aberration. 1864 Pnusv Led. Daniel vi. 29* This describes 
a portion of the deutetcn nnotticnl hook* 01 the Old Testa- 
ment ; book* held in estimation among the Jews a* well a* 
by ChrUtians but not received by the Jew* into thetr Canon. 
188s Farrar Early ( hr. I. 99 i he Catholic Epistle* . . re. 
garded..a* being at best dcutrrocanomcal— authentic (if at 
all) in a lower sense, and endowed with inferior authority. 
189* F. X. Rlkiiart Convert's Catech . iii. 12 This list in- 
cludes the so-called deutero-canonicnl books of both Tes- 
taments . Dentero.canonUal does not mean Apocryphal 
but simply ‘ later added to the Canon*. 

Dtnteroff&milt (di/ztcTp-glmist). [f. next + 
-iftT.l One who marries a second time, or who 
upholds second marriages. 

1766 Colon M Ctc. U\ xviii, He hud published for me 
against the Deuterogamua* of the age. 

Deuterogamy (di/ 7 tt$rp*gami\ [ad. Gr. fov- 
rtpoyafua second mairiage, n of state f. bnrepoydpot 
marrying a second time, f. 1 )kutkk<>- + ya/xos mar- 
riage.] Marriage a second time ; marriage after 
the death of a first husband or wife. 

1656 Bloom 1 Gtossogr,, Denietogamy, second marriage, or 
a repetition of it. *766 Goi.dxm. Vu. //'. xiv, That un- 
fortunate divine who ha* ho long , . fought against the 
deuterogamy of the age. 1869 El ho 7 Sept. 6/1 Wc do not 
allow deuterogamy until the primal Hpou.se is disposed of 
by death or divorce. 

Deuteronomio (di//ter<wmik), a. [f. Deu- 
teronomy (or its Gr. elements) + -ic,] Of or per- 
taining to, or possessing the literary or theological 
character of, ‘he book of Deuteronomy. 

1857 J. W. Donaldson Chr. Orthodoxy 20a The Deutcro- 
nomic view of the matter was the only tradition . at that 
time, recognised as Mosaic and divine, 2867 Martinkau tr. 
Ewaltfs Israel I. 163 Sin* against Jahveh, repentance, and 
amendment, arc the three pivots on which the Deutero- 
nomic scheme turn*. 188a Skhky Not Relig. 133 We have 
even framed for ourselves a sort of Detitcrononuc religion 
which is a great comfort to us 1891 Driver Inttvd. Lit, 
O. Test. (ca. a) 180 Dcuteronomic phraseology. 

Dentaronomical, a. [f. as prcc. + -ai,.] 
« prcc. 

*533 More Let. to T. Cromwell Wk*. 1425/1 Concerning 
the woordex in the law leuitycall and the la we deutrononn- 
call. 1681 H. More in GtanvilTs Saddncismus 1. Posti r. 
(1726) 20 This Deuteronomicnl List of al>ominable Names. 

1887 Mivarv in 19 th Cent. July 39 This is the second code, 
and is called the Deuteronomicnl Code, because it make* 
up the hulk of the book of Deuteronomy. 

Deuteronomist. [f. as prec. + -iht.] The 
writer of the book of Deuteronomy, or of the parts 
of that book which do not consist of earlier docu- 
ments. 

x86s S. Davidson Introd. to O. Test. I. 370 The Deutero- 
nomist’s style is diffuse, and lit* language unlike that of the 
other writing* traditionally ascribed to the Maine individual. 
1869 Martinkau tr. Enwi/d's Israel I. 117 The work of an 
author whom wo may briefly call ' the Deuteronomist 
1880-3 Sc iiaff Encycl. Relig. Knoryl. III. 1792 The final 
compiler is not to be identified with the Deuteronomist. 

1888 Chkynr Jeremiah 70 The Deuteronomist (if we may so 
for convenience term the author, or joint-authors, of the 
original Deuteronomy). 

lienee Deuteronomiatio a., of the nature or 
style of the writer of Deuteronomy. 

i8tfa S. Davidson Introd L to O. Test. I. 163 Let u* now 
compare the Deuteronomistic with the Jehovistic legisla- 
tion. 1881 Robertson Smith O. T. in Jewish Ch. (1892) 
42* Judges, Samuel, and Kings, in the Deuteronomistic 
redaction. 1888 Cheynk Jeremiah 71 A Deuteronomistic 
writer composed Deut. i-iv. 40 a* a link between hi* own 
and the earlier work. 

Deuteronomy (di/ 7 terp*nomi, di/?ter<mpmi). 
Also 4-5 Deutronomye, -ie, 6 Deutronome. 
[ad. eccl. L. Deutero no m ium, a. Gr. AtvTtpovSfiiov, 
f. favrepat second + vufsos law, etc.: in 13th c. 
OF. deutronome , F. dcuilronome. 

The name i* taken from the words of the LXX in Deut. 
xvii. 18 rb htvrepov ofuov tovto, a mistranslation of the 

Heb. n^n rnton mishnth hat tar Ah hnzzdth 

4 a copy or duplicate of this law *, for which the Vulgate has 
Deuteronomium tegis hnjns.) 

The name or title of the fifth book of the Penta- 
teuch, which contains a repetition, with narenetic 
comments, of the Decalogue, and most of the laws 
contained in £xodus xxi-xxiii, and xxxiv. 

1388 Wvclif Frol, to Deut . , In this book of Deutronomye 
ben contened the wordis which Moises spak to al Israel. 
Rubric. Here begvnneth the bok of Deutronomie. 1549 
Com pi. Scott. (1872) 24 It is vrityne in the xxviii. ofdeutro- 
nome, thir vordis. 1609 Biblk (Douay) Deut. xvii. 18 He 
shal copie to him selfe the Deuteronomie of this Law in a 
volume. 1649 Roberts Claris Bib/. 63 Deuteronomie . . 
Thus denominated by the Greek, because this book con- 
tained a Repetition of Gods Law given by Moses to Israel. 
c 1878 Helps to Study 0/ Bible 17 Deuteronomy consists 
mainly of three addresses by Moses to the people who had 
been born in the wilderness, and had not heard the original 
promulgation of the Law. 1891 Driver Introd ’. Lit. O. 

T est. (ed. a) 85 Deuteronomy may^be described as the pro- 
phetic re-formulation, and adaptation to new needs, 01 an 
older legislation, 
b. Iran f 

18*7. Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVI. 306 A fourth volume, 
containing her latter writings and certain new develope- 
ments . . being the papers which M« Genet speaks of as 
a kind of Deuteronomy. 


Itoutoropathy (di«tcrp - p 5 )>i). [f. Dectero- 
+ Gr. -wi$* ia suffering : cf. -EATHY.] 

+ 1. gen. A being affected at second band. Obs. 
*847 H. More Son g 0/ Soul Note* i 6 t/t Deuteropathic, 
AevtspowaSffia, in a being affected at second rebound, as 
I may so say. Wc see the sunne not so property by 
sympathie a* deuteropathic. Ibid. i 6 Va If the air be 
struck aloof of, I am sensible also of that out by circulation 
or propagation of that impression into my caret and this in 
Deuteropathy. 1650 Charleton Paradoxes 60 The body 
also cannot but submit to compassion and deuteropathy. 

2 . Med. A secondary affection, sympathetic with 
or consequent upon another, that is, * where the 
second part suffers from the influence of the part 
originally affected \ Syd. See. Lex. 

1651 Biog* New Disp. F 248 Whether or no there l>c 
a Deuteropathy or consent of the head with the purt 
wounded. (1657 c. Stark r y Hehnonf s Find, 138 The Gout 
properly . . i% an Arthritical pain affecting the joynt* im- 
mediately, and some nerves sometimes by a Deutcropatheia 1 
1669 W. Si mi* mom Hydro l. Chym. 88 Either by a deutcio- 
patfiy .or by an idiopathy. 

Hence D euteropa~tlilo a., of or pertaining to 
deuteropathy. 

Deuterosoopy (di/ 7 terp*gk<Ipi). [f. Dkutero- 

-f(ir. -< TKonla , irxotrid look-out, watch, view.] 
fl. The second view; that which is seen upon 
a second view ; an ulterior meaning. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. \ . iii. o Not attaining the 
deuteroscopy and second intention ot the words. 1650 
Charleton Paradoxes 40 Truth itself interprets this tevt 
literally, and without enfolding any mystery or deuteroncopy. 
1656 Blount Glossogr. % Deuteroscopy t the second end, nun, 
or intention, a second consideration or thought. 

2 . ‘Second sight’ ; clairvoyance, rate. 

x8as Scott Nigel Introd. Ep., The Highland seers, whom 
their gift of dcutcro*copy compel* to witness thing* unmeet 
for mortal eye. 

Hence D«ut«roaoo *pio a., of or jiertaining to 
second sight. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 370 The deuteroscopic, or 
thanatomantic faculty. 

t Denterosy. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. beurtpwtm 
repetition, iteration, a name of the Jewish tiadi- 
tions. The Gr. form also occurs.] A ‘ tradition 
of the elders f among the Jews. 

« *641 Bp. R. Mouniac.it Ads <V Mott. (1643) 477 Those 
Deuterosies, those Tradition* of the Elders^ and Additions 
to th^ Law. 1650 J. Trapp Clara's Bible iii. 83 The lews 
have added their Dcutrroseis. 

Deutery, obs. var. of IJkwtuy Datura. 

Den to-, before a vowel deut-, a shortened form 
of Detttkro-, used 

1 . In Chemistry to distinguish the second in 
order of the terms of any series. Thus D«ut- 
o xide, the second of the scries of oxides of 
a metal, etc., that which comes next to the /rot- 
oxide , containing the next smallest quantity of 
oxygen. 80 dent-iodide , deuto- bromide , deu to- car- 
bonate, deuto-c blonde, deuto- sulphide, etc. The 
prefix has sometimes been improperly used to in- 
dicate the constitution of a compound, as compared 
with that of the proto- or mono- compound of the 
same scries; but it is now obsolescent, being 
usually replaced by such prefixes as sestjui-, di 
in-, etc., which properly indicate the constitution. 

1810 Hknry Firm, them. (1826) I. 263 Dcutoxide or 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. Ibid. 310 ThU gas . . examined by 
Dr. Priestly, and called by him nitrous air , a term after- 
wards changed to nitrous gas, then to nitric oxide , and 
more lately to deutoxide q/ azote, ardent oxide 0/ nitrogen, 
w hich last appears to be its most appropriate title, x8aa 
I.mison Sc. ff Art II. 20 The smallest quantity of oxygen 
form* the protoxide of the metal, the second quantity of 
oxygen makes the dcutoxide. *854 J. Scoff ern in Orr’s 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 489 Binoxide , sometimes called deutoxide 
of copper (Cu O2). 1857 Bullock Cascaux' M idwif. 137 

Precipitated by the deuto-chloride of mercury. 1864 H. 
Spencer lllust . l/niv .. Progr . 40 Later in the Earth’s 
history, are the deutoxide*, tritoxides, etc. 1864 — Biol. 
I. 6 Deutoxide of nitrogen is a gas hitherto uncondensed. 

2 . In many terms of Biology \ as Dentenoe - 
ph&lon [Gr. lynitpa Xot brain], the second of the 
three primary cerebral vesicles of the embryo. 
Hence Deutt&otplupUo a. |( X>9tttom*'U (L. 
tnAla jaw],the second pair of jaws of the Myriapodn ; 
hence D^utoniA’lAr a. Deuto marite [Gr. fsipos 
part], the second or posterior cell of a dicystid gre- 
garine, as distinguished from the smaller anterior 
cell or troto merit e. DetrtoplMin [G r. 1 rkAajxa any- 
thing iormed ), term applied by Reichert to the food- 
yolk of the mero-blastic egg, e.g. the yellow yolk 
of a bird's egg; also, the special form of protoplasm 
which composes the granules seen in the centre of 
the protamceba {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; hence D«uto- 
plft'finio, -pla atio a., of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of deutoplasm ; Dowtoplaiml’ffMioufl a., 
producing deutoplasm ; Dontoplft-smoff^n, that 
which forms or is converted into deutoplasm. 
Dautoaolrrom a. [oteXrfpbt hard], in deutosclerons 
tissue, Laurent’s term for osseous tissue. Itouto- 
900 Its [<7xa»A^ worm], a secondary scolex, or 
daughter-cyst of a scolex or cystic worm ; the cysti- 


cercus of the Tanitr. Doutoto’rgite [L. ter gum 
back], the second dorsal segment of the alxlomen 
of insects. Deutowum [L. ovum egg] pi. -ova, a 
secondary egg-ccll, as contrasted with the protovum 
or normal and usual cgg-cell ; also called met ovum , 
and after-egg. 

x86t Mivart Cat 358 The fore-brain, called also the 
deutencephalon. 1884 Sedgwick tr. Clans ZoetL I. in The 
contents of every egg consist. .(1) Of a viscous albuminous 
protoplasm; and (2) of a fatty granular matter, the deuto- 
plasm or food yolk. 1886 Jrnl. R. Microsc. Soc Apr . 324 
In the young unfertilized ova a small ' protoplasmic * and 
larger ’deutoplasmic’ portion are readily distinguished. 
1881 Smithsonian Report 425 The development alike of ex- 

I reiory and deutoplasmigenou* functions, at certain times of 
the year, of the genital gland*. 187s E. R. Lankestkk 
Adv. Science (1890) 265 The other* disappear as deutopias- 
moi^en or vitellogenou* cell*. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Attttu. vii. 383 The proper vitelline membrane bursts into 
two halve*.. and the deutovum emerge*. s88i Athenaeum 

Dec. 904/2 The occurrence of a deutovum stage in the 
egg i* recorded. 

3 . In some other words ; as Dentosyitema'tlo 
a., of or pertaining to a secondary system ; Deuteko- 
8Y8TEMAT1C. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 72 The deutosystcmatic planes 
which bisect the angles between the Iprotosystematicj. 

Deutoxide : see Deuto- 1 . 

Deutro, deutroa : see Dkwtry. 

II Doutzift (di/ 7 ‘tsia,doi*tsia). Bot. [mod. Hot. 
L. ; named in 1781 after J. Deutz of Amsterdam.] 
A genus of shrubs (N.O. Saxijragacete \ natives of 
China and Japan, cultivated for the beauty of their 
white flowcis. D. gracilis is a well-known spring 
flowercr. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 444/2 Deutria .. inhabiting the 
north of India, China, and Japan. 1880 Miss Bird Japan 
I. s Deutzias with their pi aceful flower*. x88s Garden 

II Feb. 104/3 Where Deutzias are forced there will be a fine 
uop of young shoots. 

Deux, deux ans: see Deuce 1, Deusar. 

|| Deux- temps (d<?|tan). [F. ; in full, raise d 
deux tem/s lit. * two-time waltz’.] A kind of waltz, 
more rapid than the ordinary or trois-temps waltz, 
the step consisting of two movements, a glissade 
and a ebasstf. 

1M0 A tt } ’ear Round No. 74. 568 O golden-haired, but yet 
hungry heroine of a thousand deux-temps I x86a Calvfri.kv 
Corses 4 Tr, 17 But oh 1 in the deuxtemps peerless, Fleet of 
foot, and soft of eye I 

Deuyoe, deuys(e, obs. IT Device, Devise. 
Deuzan, var. Dkuhan, Obs., a kind of apple. 
Dev, variant of Div, a demon or evil spirit in 
Persian mythology. 

|| Deva (tl^’vS). [Skr. deva a god, orig. * a bright 
or shining one * from *div- to shine.] A god, a di- 
vinity; one of the good spirits of Hindu mythology. 

1819 T. Hope Anaxt. (1820) III. x. 251 (Stanf) A palace, 
a inonque, nml a bath, who*e architecture, achieved a* if by 
magic, seemed worthy of the Deva*. 1814 Baboo II. viii. 
157 {ibid.) By the Deva, who is cn*hrinea in thi* temple ! 
1878 Max MUllfr Orig. Reltg. (1891) 280 When the poets 
of the Veda address the mountains to protect them, when 
they implore the river* to yield them water, they may 
speak of rivers and mountain* a* det>as, but even then, though 
deva would be more than bright, it would as yet be very far 
from anything we mean by divine. 1879 E. Arnold/,/. 
A tia 1. 2 The Devon knew the signs, and .said, ‘ Buddha will 
go again to help the World*. 1888 Geldner in Encycl. 
Brit. XXIV. 821 In the older Rig-Veda. ,a god is spoken 
of as diva, but not every dtr>a is an asnra.. . A sura is 
ethically the higher conception, derm the lower : deva is the 
vulgar notion of God, asnra is theosophic. 

attrib. and Comb. 1878 Haug Religion qf Parsis (ed. 3) 
387 A vital struggle between the professors of the Deva and 
those of the Ahura religion. Ibtd The Dcva-worshippers 
combated by the Zoroastrians. 

Devaluate (d/Vce lgrt), a. rare [ad. mod. 
I«. dcvalgattts, f. valgus bow-legged.] 

1851-60 Mayne Ezpos. Lex., DcvaYgatus, having bowed 
legs ; bandy-legged ; devalgate. <883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

DeTOU(d/Vp’l),z\ Now only aSV*. Forms: 5-6 
deuale, 6 deuaill, dewall, 7-9 derail, 9 deval, 
deva ill, devawl. [a. T. ddvaler , OF, dcvaler to 
descend = Vt.devalar , davalar, It. divallare Rom. 
* deval lare, f. L. De* I. 1 down + vallis valley : cf. 
Avalic v.] Hence Devalling vbl. sb . and ppl. a. 
tl- intr. To move downwards, sink, fill, de- 
scend, set (as the sun). Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 95 b, The sonne began to deuale in to 
the We»te. 1481 — Myrr. it. ix. 88 He . . deualcth down into 
the water. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. vi, Thy tranxitorie 
plesance quhat auaillis? Now thair, now heir, now hie. and 
now deuaillU. *597 Montoombrir Cherrie 4 Sloe 83 , 1 saw 
an river rin. . Dewalling and falling Into that pit^ profound. 
163a Lithgow Trav. ix. 19a mare.. The combustious deval- 
ling of /Etnaea fire. /bid. x. 506 Devalling floods. 

t b. To lower the body, stoop. Obs. 

1513 Douglas AS nets x. vll. 38 As onwar he stowpyt, and 
dcvaiyt, 

1 0. To slope downwards : as a line or surface. 
163s Lithgow Trav. v. a 10 This Petrean Countrey. de- 
vailing even downe to the limit* of Jacob’s bridge. / bid. 
viii. 365 The . . devalling faces of two hills. 1645 Siege qf 
Newcastle (1890)14 A number of narrow devalling lanes. 

+ 2. tram . To lower. Obs. 

>901 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. liil, And euerie wiebt .. 
llumkand grelt God, their heldit law deuaill. 
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A intr. To cease, stop, leave off. mod. Sc, 
a 1774 Fbrgusson Poem* (1789) II. 99 (Jam.) Dcvall then, 
Sirs, and never send For daltuiths to regale a friend. tSaa 
Galt Sir A . Wylie II. x. 9a She ne’er devauts jeering me. 
\®*7 Scott Let. 26 Apr. in Lockhart , I have not till to-day 
devauled from my taste. 1891 H. Halliburton Ockil Idyll* 
ao Sair dings the rain upon the road, It dings,— an nae 
devallin’ o’t. 

Hence Davall sl>. Sc., * a stop, cessation, inter- 
mission * (Jamieson). 

life* Sibrald Gloss.. Without derm Id, without ceasing. 

II De (dF'sv&in&'garf^a.and sb. [Skr., 

Hindi, Mar St hi devanagari (in Bengali devandgar \ 
a compound app. of Skr. deva god 4 Net gar t an 
earlier or a more generic appellation of the same 
alphabet ; lit . 4 Nagarl (? town-script) of the gods\ 
NAgarl is app. the fem. adj. meaning * of the city or town, 
urban, urbane, refined* (sc. tipi writing, script), f. Skr. 
nagara city. Its application to a particular written char, 
actcr can be traced back to the 11th c,. when AlbirOnt 
mentions an alphabet called Nligara, and of a derivative 
from it called A rdha-ndgarl, ». e. ‘ half. Nagarl \ The 
actual origin and history of the compound DEva-ndgarJ 
ha* not been ascertained, any more than that of Nandi - 
tt&garl , applied to the South-Indian form of the NigarT. 
It has been noted that theterms dHux-lipi ‘writing of the 
gods’, and ndga-lipi ‘writing of the serpents’, occur side 
by side in a list of 64 kinds of writing enumerated in the 
buddhistic Lalitavistara of the 7th c. ; but whether these 
terms have any connexion with dlva-ndgarf is unknown. 
The 18th c. European scholars who adopted the word, have 
variant forms from Deng&ll or other Indian vernaculars.] 
The distinctive name of the formal alphabet in 
which, throughout northern, western and central 
Tndia, Cashmere, and Nepal, the Sanskrit has, for 
some centuries, been written, as are also the verna- 
cular languages of those regions. Also called 
simply Nagari, though the latter is often used in 
a wider sense, to embrace various local forms taken 
by the same original alphabet. Used both as adj. 
and absolutely as sb. 

1781 Sir C. Wilkins in Asiatic Res. (1709) I. 394 It differs 
but little from the Dcwnagur. 1784 W. Chambers Ibid. 
I. It resembles neither the Devya-nAgre nor any of the 
various characters connected with it. 1785 Sir C. Wii kins 
Ibid. I. 379 In the modern DCwnigar character. 1786 Sir 
W. Jones Ibid. I. *23 The polished and elegant Dcvanfignri. 
1789 Ibid. I. 13 We may apply our present alphabet so . . 
as to equal the DcvanAgari itself in precision and clearness. 
i8oz Colebkooke Ibid. (18 03) VII. 224 foot-note , Priori t 
and Hindi books are commonly written in the DdvnnAguri. 
1800 W. Yai es Gram. Skr. Lang, vii, The character in which 
Sunscrit works are usually printed is called Daivil-nagurce. 
?*t» Stocqvklkr Handbk . Brit. India (1854) 55 The trans- 
lation to be written ..both in Persian and Deva Nagrec. 
1876 Timet 15 May (Sl&nf.), Ilis alphabet was founded on 
the Devanagari, wlm h he accommodated to the needs of the 
Tibetan tongue. 1879 Bumnri.l S. Indian Palstog, (ed 2) 52 
The South-Indian form of the NdgarT character . . the Nan- 
dinagar! is directly derived from the N. Indian Devanagari 
of about the eleventh century. 1886 Eggeling in Encyc. 
Brit. XXI. 273/2 The character . . is the so-called Devon A * 
gart, or nAgart (* town-script ’) of the gods. 

Devanoe (d/Vans),ZL [a. F. devanccr to arrive 
before, precede, outstrip, f. devant before, on the 
model of avancer (Advance). Became obs. early 
in 1 7th c., but has been again used by some in the 
loth c.] tmns. To anticipate- forestall ; to get 
ahead of ; to outstrip. 

1485 Caxton Chat. Gt . viii. 72 Olyucr whyche sawc the 
stroke comyng deuaunccd hym in such wyse that he gaf 
two euyl strokes to Fyerabras. 1598 Harcklky Relic. Alan 
v. (1603) 489 In his owne conceit he latketh so much as he 
seeth himselfe dcvaunced by another that hath more. 1813 
Trade's l tier . in Harl. Misc. ( Malh.) 1 1 1 . 293 Our neighbours 
[the Dutch], .have devanced us so far in shipping. 1863 R. F. 
Burton Abeokuta II. 72 So far from * caving in *, he de- 
vanced me on one occasion. 1884 — Da home Pref. 9 Com- 
modore Wilmot, R.N.. .accompanied by Capt. Luce.. de- 
vanced me. 1880 Ginevra 86 My wish devanced the hour. 
U Catachrestic uses. 

J-, Hall Horse Vac. 123 Tis hard to keepe these two 
equally ballanc’t, especially those that devanoe. 1633 — 
Paradoxes 108 Some Crazy Phylosophers. have endea- 
voured to devancc them [women] from the same Specie*, 
with men. 

t Dav&'llt, devau'nt, adv. and sb. Obs . [a. 
F. devant prep, and adv., before, in front, — Pr. 
davan , devant , Cat. devant, davant , It. davanti , f. 
I., de prep., from, of + late L. abante before : see 
Avaunt adv.] 

A. adv . Before, in front. 

1800 Holland A turn. Marcell. xxv. vi. 270 His beard., 
was snagged and rough, with a sharpe peake devant. 

B. sb. Front ; e. g. of the body or dress. 

tin E. E. Wilts (lSBi) 19 A boorde elope with .ij. towelle* 
of deuaunt of 00 sute. 1399 B. Jos son Cynthia's Rev . v. ii, 
Come, sir, perfume my devant. 

Devant, v . Obs , : see Devaunt. 
t Dewporate, Obs . U.Ue- II. i 4 L. valor- 

em vapour, after Evaporate.] a. trans . To bring 
out or the state of vapour; to condense, b. intr. 
To become condensed, or deprived of vapour. 
Hence + ©•▼apora’tion. 

1787 E. Darwin in Phil. Trans . LXXVIII. 49 The priva- 
tion of beat maybe esteemed the principal cause of devapora- 
lion. Ibid, 50 The deduction of a small quantity of heat 
from a cloud or province of vapour . ; will devaporate the 
whole. Ibid, 5a Tne air. - by its expansion produces cold and 
devaporates. 1789 Ann, Reg, 127 The vapour, .is brought 


to the summit of mountains by the atmosphere, and being 
there devnporated slides down between the strata. 

DiVS’lt, v. Now rare. [a. F. divas ter (1499 
in Hatzf.-Darm.), ad. 1,. devastate to lay waste, 
f. Dfi* I. 1,3 + va stare to lay waste, vastus waste. 
Frequent in 17th c. ; not recognised by Johnson, 
and said by Todd to be ‘ not now in use * ; but 
occurring in end of 19th c.] trans. To lay w aste, 
Devastate. 

*537 ^t. Papers Hen, Id II. I. 553 'Hie yerc soo ferre 
spent, and the < ountrey soo devasted 1813 H t ywood Silver 
Age 111. i, An uncouth, savage boar Devast* the fertile 
plaint of Thestaly. a 1751 Bolinciirokk .'study of Hist, vi, 
The thirty vearx war that devasted Germany 1887 loiie 
( Y.) 13 Jan. 5 A statute, .which, in prohibiting an in- 
jurious business, devast* property previously existing. 1890 
AV. F. Rak Maygrove III. vii. 254 The mountain slopes 
have been devasted by lava. 

absol. *«*. Gaulr Alagastrom 6 To devast according 
to the prediction* of vain humane art. 

+ b. To waste (time, etc.). Obs. tate. 

* 6 3 * 1 4 THGOW 7 ‘rav. 11. 44 After my rcturne from Padua to 
Ycnice and 24 days attendance devasted there for j>as*age. 
Hence Deva sted, Deva sting ///. adjs. 

163a Lithgow Trav. v. 214 Time, .running all things to 
devasted desolation. 1639 T. Pec re Pamassi Puerp. 39 
Love prudent Laws; devasting Arms neglect. 1789 [see 
Devaster], 

Devastate (de’vastrit), V. [f. L. devastdt • ppl. 
stem of devastare (see Dkvaht). Used by Sir '1*. 
Herbert and in Bailey 1727, but not recognized by 
Johnson 1755, and app. not in common use till the 
1 9th c.] trans . To lay waste, ravage, waste, render 
desolate. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 77 Janghccr. .subjects 
Bcrar, and devastates the Decan Empire unto Kerky. 
i7*7 Bailey vol. Ii, To Devastate , to lay waste, to spoil. 
[Omitted in ed. 7, 1731, and not in Potto 1730. J t8t8 
Toon s.v. Devast, Not now in use. But devastate supplies 
its place. 184a Malaui.ay Fredk. Gt. Ex*. (1854) 681/2 
A succession of cruel wais had devastated Europe. 2847 
Emerson Poems f Blight YVk*. (Bohn* 1 . 483 \Ve invade them 
impiously for gam ; We devastate them unreligiously. 1874 
Green Short Hist . v. 84. 241 LBIack Death) devastating 
Europe from the shores of the Mediterranean to the Baltic. 

/fg. 1836 Dn\ v Logic Chr. Faith v. i. 8 2. 298 Kant com- 
pletely devastates the cobwebs and sophistries. 1884 Lonc.p. 
in Life (1891) HI. 31 Went to town, which devastated the 
day. 

Ilcncc De vastated, Devastating ///. adjs. 

1834 Sir T. IIerukrt Trav. 81 Those devastating and 
merdles.se Infidels. 1813 ShellKY Queen Mab iv. 112 The 
bloodiest scourge ( )f devastated eartn. 1813 — A lastorin j 
Thou, colossal Skcletom that . . In thy devastating omnipo- 
tence Art king of this frail world. *18*9 Macaulay l list. 
Eng. V. 105 An exhausting and devastating struggle of nine 
years. 

Devastation (dev&stri-JanX [prob. a. F. de- 
vastation, n. of action f. divas ter, and L devast tire, 
used in 1502, but not in Cotgr. 1611 ; Florio, 1599 
and 161 1, has It. devastation , 4 a wasting, spoiling, 
desolation, or destruction *.] The action of de- 
vastating, or condition of being devastated ; laying 
waste ; wide spread destruction ; ravages. 

1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1190 The mine and devas- 
tation [jf/c] of so many . . great cities. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. 11. ix. 213 The great Devastations made by the 
Plague., in Forein Parts. 1770 Goi.drM. Des. Pill. 39s 
E’en now the devastation is begun And half the business of 
destruction done. 1794 Mkh, Radclgfe Alyst. Udolfiho xv. 
Over the beautiful plains of this country the devastations of 
war were frequently visible. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(i 860 72 Devastation is incomparably an easier work than 
production. 1878 Huxley Phy siogr 188 The terrible devas- 
tation wrought py the great tidal wave which followed the 
earthquake at Lima. 

b. Law. (See auot. 1848.) 

1870 Blount Law Diet, s.v. Dei>astaverunt , The orderly 
payment of Debts and Legacies by Executors, so as to 
escape a Devastation , or charging their own Cowls. 1848 
Wiiarton Law Lex ^ D*r>axtavit. a devastation or waste of 
the property of a deceased person cyan executor or adminis- 
trator being extravagant or misapplying the assets. 

Dev&stative (dcv&stritiv), a. [f. L. dPvastat- 
pnl. stem (see above) 4- -ive.] Having the quality 
of devastating ; wasting, ravaging. 
r 180* Triads of Bar dism in Bouthey Modoc 1. 1 2 (note) 
To collect power towards subduing the adverse, and the 
Uevastative. 1830 Carlyle Chartum v. (1858) 34 Deva*- 
tative, like the whirlwind. 1884 J. G. Pvle in Harper's 
Mag. Sept, 619/2 The dcvaxtaiive power of floods. 

Devastator (dc-v&st^taj). [a. late L. de- 
vastator (Cawiodorus), agent*n. from devastare to 
devastate.] He who or that which devastates; 
a waster, ravager. 

>8x8 E. Blaquikrk tr. Panantfs Algiers vi. 136 All is to 
no purpose with these devastators. <8*9 Landor l mag. 
Conv. (1846) II. 6/1 This devastator of vines and olives. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 437 He marched against the 
devastators of the Palatinate. 

II Devastavit (dr v&st^-vit). Law. [L. devas- 
tavit he has wasted, 3rd sing. perf. of devastare : see 
Devastate.] A writ that lies against an executor 
or administrator for waste or misapplication of the 
testator's estate. 

1*579 Kartell Rxf. termes lawes , Deuastauerunt bona 
tes fat oris, is when Executourt wyl delluer the legacyes that 
their Tettatour hath geeuen, or make restytutyon for wronget 
done by him, or pay hys det due vpon contracts or other 
detes vpon specialties, whose dayes ot paymentes are not yet 


come, etc.) in Picton L'pool A lt< me. . (18831 1 . 176 

The Sheriffs shall be solizited Tor a Devastax it. 17*9 G11.1 s 
Jacob Law Diet, s.v., HU Executor or AdminmOuior is 
made liable to a deinsstavit , by Stat. 4 K * W. ft M < 

1817 W. Sklwvn Law Nisi Print (ed. 4) ii. 7^3 A writ «»1 
f' .fa. having been sued out on the judgment, to whiih the 
sheriff had returned a devastavit 

b. The offence of such waste or misapplication. 

17*9 Gilfs Jacob Law Dili, & v , Where an executor, &c. 
jiayeth legacies before debts, and hnth not sufficient 10 pay 
noth, ’tis a dcrastaxdt. Also where mi Executor sells the 
Testator’s Goods at an Undervalue. it is a Devastavit. *®93 
Romlk in Law limes X CV. 54/a 1 ne rule that an exe< utor 
wlm pa>s a staiute-bancd debt is not thereby committing 
a devastavit. 


Deva ster. rate. [f. 1 )is.vaht v, f -k» , .] - 1 )k- 

VANTATon. 

1789 Mrh. Piozzi Toum. France I. ia» In eight hours no 
trace was left either of the devaster* or devasted. 

[Devaetion, Devaatitation, De vast or, 

errors for Dkvabtation, Dnvastatoh, in some 
editions and Diets.] 

t Devau*nt, v. Obs. [npp. a. OF. decanter 
to vaunt excessively, make one’s boast, f. des-, L. dis- 
4 ranter to vaunt, boast.] To vnunt, boast. 
c 1540 A Uf r. Northampton Prioty in Pram e Addit . Narr. 
Pop. Plot 36 To the most notable slaundrr of C hrists Holy 
Kvnngely, which, .wee did oriental e and openly devant to 
keej»e most exactly. I1653 quoted by Fuiirx i h. Hut. 
m. 320 with spelling devauut, mod. ed. advaunte. J 
Dove, obs. f. Dkavk v. to deafen and of Divkv. 
f Dove’ction. Obs. rate °. [n. of action from 

L. dwelt Arc to carry down.] 

>658 Bloint Glouogr., Direction, a carrying away or 
down . 

Deveer, obs. form of Dkvoir, duty. 

Deve hent, a. Tad. L. devchent-em , pr. pplc. 
of d?i>ehAre to carry down.] (See <|uot.) 

1883 Syd, Soc. Lex., Jtevehent, carrying away, efferent. 

Devel (de’v’l), sl>. Sc. Also devvol, devle. 

i Derivation unknown.] A severe or stunning blow, 
lence Di vel v., to strike or knock down with 
a stunning blow ; D«’v«U«r, a boxer ; also * a dex- 
trous young fellow' (Jamieson). 

,786 Burns Tam Samson's Elegy iii, Death's gi«*n the 
Lodge an unto devel, 'Jam Samzon’s dcrnl. 1807 Tanna- 
milt. Poems 116 (Jam.) Guile soud l»e devel’d i' the dirt. 
1818 S< coit Antiq. xxv, Ae gude downright dcwcl will 
split iL 

t Dd’veling, adv. Obs. Also 3 duvolauge. 
[f. duve, dme, 1 )ivk v. 4 * -lino.] Headlong, as 
with a dive. 


a 1**3 Juliana 77 Ha heide hire & Wall duuclunge adun. 
a xa*3 St. Alarher. 00 Ant te inciden dtiuelungc feol dun to 
be eorSe. c 1300 Sir Bents 648 Into liis ehautnl>er he gun 
gun, and leide him dcueling on )>e grounde. 1 1330 Arth. 
fy Alert. 7762 (M&tz.) Mani threwo doun dcueling riht. 

Develop (d/ve*16p\ v. Also 7 devellop, 7- 
develop®. [a. ¥. dtvcloppe-r, OF. (1 2-1 3th c. ) 
dcsvoleper, - volosper , -voloper, 14th c. dc si >c topper 
(whence an earlier Eng. form Dinveloi*), • Pr. des - 
vo/opar, -volte par, It. sviluPpare * to unwrap, to 
disentangle, to rid free* (Florio), f. des-, L. ais - 4- 
the Rom. verb which appears in mcxl.lt. ns 
vilupparc ‘to enwrap, to bundle, to foldc, to roll 
up, to entangle, to Irussc up, to henne up vilupfo 
4 an enwrapping, a bundle, a fardlc, a trussc, an 
enfolding ' (Florio). 

*l*hc oldest form of the radical appear* to have been 
7 'olupare, volopare ; it* derivation is uncertain : see also 
Envelop. ) 

tl. trans. To unfold, unroll (anything folded or 
rolled up) ; to unfurl (a banner); to open out of 
its enfolding cover. Obs. (in general use.) 

s39*-t6u [hce Disvkloz]. t6$6 Blount Gtossogr., De - 
veloped (Fr. den>elof>i), unwrapped, unfolded, undone, dis- 
plaied. opened. Fd. 1670 [adds] It i* the proper term for 
spreading or displaying an Ensign in war. 180s Coi.kh, 
Developed . unfolded. *730*8 Baii ev (folio), Developed, 
unwrapped, unfolded, opened. 1773 Ann, Developed , dis- 
entangled, disengaged, cleared from it* covering. 1794 
Miss Gunning Packet I. 32, I must suppose he returned to 
the content* of the packet in the same hurry of spirits with 
which he first developed them. 1814 Mrs. Jane West 
Alicia de Lacy III. 94 T he red rose banner was developed 
in front of the Lanca*terian army. s868 Currans Her. xx. 
365 So depicted on the Standard m to appear correct when 
it was developed by the wind. 

b. Gcom. To flatten out (a curved surface, e.g. 
that of a cylinder or cone) as it were by unrolling 
it; also, in wider sense, to change the form of (a 
surface) by bending. Sec Devki.opablic b. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I 1. 1 1 jo T he process 
of changing the form of a surface by bending is called 
•developing’. But the term ‘Developable Surface* is 
commonly restricted to *uch inextenniblc surfaces as can be 
developed into a plane, or, in common language, ‘ smoothed 
flat 

1 2. To lay open by removal of that which enfolds 
Tin a fig. sense), to unveil ; to unfold (a tale, the 
meaning of a thing) ; to disclose, reveal. Obs. (exc. 
as passing into 3.) 

174a Pore Dune. iv. 960 Then take him to devellop, if you 
can, And hew the Block off, and get out the Man. 1736 
Monitor No. 35 Flattering his sagacity in developing tbe 
concealed meaning. 1789 T. Jxeekrson Writ. (1859) IE 
554 To appeal to the nation, and to develop to it the rum of 
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ili«*ir finances. 8ia J. J Hhsic* Camp, agst, Qnebei 156 
t he steam would senre-h for a \cnt through the crevice* of 
the door . , and develop our measures. 1837 Du kt ns PL k w. 
wii, Nathaniel Pipk.111 determined that, come what might, 
he would develo|»e the state of Ids feelings, 

+ b. To unveil or lay bare to oneself, tu discover, 
detect, find out. Oh. 

1770 C. Ji nni h Plat td Man 1. si 'litis circumstance was 
of singular use to me in helping »nc to develope her real 
chnractci. 1785 Mu*. A. M. Binnmt Juvintie Induct c- 
tiom ( 1 7B0> I. 172 No great penetration was required to 
develope the writer of this friendly billet. 1787 Ann Hii.ditc'II 
A' out tie Montmor bn 1. 74 His principles weic unimpeatlied, 
because none couhl ever develope their real tendency. 1796 

J. Most k Hermit 0/ C annum 1. 27 ‘ Here,' said Ismael, 
*i% a iccest which I hope is impossible to be develop'd.* 
180s tr. A. La Aoutatne's Reprobate I 15^ To live amidst 
men whose reul diameters you will find it difficult. some- 
tunes impossible, to develop. xtas Mmc E Nathan Lang- 
reath I. 20a He did not assess the tact of developing in an 
instant the weakness of the human heart. 

f o. To unroll or open up that which enfolds, 
covers, or conceals. Oh. 

1770 Sviph I. iyi Nor will the signature contiibute to 
develop the cloud behind which 1 chusc to conceal myself. 

I but. II. 41 If he should Imve . developed the thin veil 
1 spiead over the feelings I have lnlxmred .. to oveuome 
1785 M its. A. M. Hi- nni- 1 1 Juvenile Indian lions (1786) 111. 
41 Nor is it necessary' they should have the trouble of de- 
veloping the obscurity of 111/ dmractci. 

3 . To unfold more fully, bring out nil that is 
potentially contained in. 

1730 WakuijktoM Julian Wks 1811 VIII. xwili, To 
instruct us in *« c history of the human mind, and to assist 
us in developing its faculties, 1700 Sir J. Reynolds Dm. 
xv, To develope the latent excellencies, .of our art *8*7 
Hark Guesses ( 1 8 285 One may develope an idea .. Hut 
one cannot add to it, least of all in another age. 1864 
Howkn Logit ix. 368 To ascertain, develop, and illustrate 
his meaning. i«73 . M. Arnoi d Lit. 4- Dogma v. 1 18761 139 
Learned religion elucidates and develope* the relation of 
the Son to the Father 1885 Month. Exam, 10 July 5/j The 
trade might be developed to almost any extent. 1890 Sir 

K. Romkr in Law Rimes' Rep. I -X III. 685/3 For working 
and developing the property to the best advantage. 

b. Mt). To open gradually (an attack). 

*883 Stevenson J'*ea±. 1st. i\. x\i, 'lhe attack would I>c 
developed from the north. 

c. Mtts. See Pkvklopmknt io. 

1880 s rxisFR Ctnnpt'sihon is. § 161 A melody is rarely de- 
vcloped without frequent changes of kev, 01 of harmony. 
/bid. 6 16a A fragment of melody is said to he developed 
when its outline is altered and expanded so a.s to create new 
interest, /bid., Exercises. Develope by various methods 
the following subjects, as if portions of a Pianoforte Sonata. 

4 . Math. To change a mathematical function or 
expression into another of emu valent value or 
meaning and of more expanded form ; esf. to ex- 
pand into the form of a series. 

1871 E. Oi nky Infimt. Or A . 67 It is proposed to discover 
the law of development, when the function can be developed 
in the form y «y(«) « A F B \ + C r ,J 4 Da , +/i.r 4 -h etc. 

6. To bring forth from a latent or elementary 
condition 1^1 physical agent or condition of matter) ; 
to make manifest what already existed under some 
other form or condition. 

18x3 Sir H. Davy . I grit . Chens. (18*4) 66 Acids arc 
generally developed, 1831 Brewster Optus \lt. 73 Such 
a white light I have succeeded in developing. 1834 Mrs. 
Somi- nvii lk tonne a . J'hys, Sc. xxx. (18^9) 350^ The .same me- 
chanical means which develope magnetism will also destroy 
it. 1839 0 , Bird Nat. Phil. 379 This mode of developing 
electricity was discovered . . by Prof. Scclrev k. 184a ( Juo\ k 
Corr. Rhys. Aon es 59 Heat is developed in some proportion 
to the disappeamnce of light, i860 Tvndail Glac. 1. xx. 
144 We thus develop both attraction and repulsion. 

b. Photogr . To bring out and render visible (the 
latent image produced by actinic action upon the 
sensitive surface) ; to apply lo (the plate or film) the 
chemical treatment by which this is effected. Also 
a hoi. 

*«45 Athenaeum 22 Feb. 20,1/1 It i* evident then, that all 
IxxheH are capable of photographic disturbance, and might 
be used for the production of pictures- did we know of easy 
methods by which the pictures might be developed. . Ibid. 

14 June 59}/* The paper used by Mr. Fox Talbot is the 
iodide of silver, and the picture is developed by the action 
of gallic acid. 1859 Jeehson & Reeve Brittany 48 He I 
went to ami fro to develope the plates and prepare new | 
ones. 1861 Photogr. News Aim . tn Ore. Sc. 1. 160/2 The 
plate can be developed for hours or days. 1863 7a Watts 
Diet. t hem. II. 693 In order to develop the latent image, 
the [Daguerreotype] plate was exposed to the action of 
the vapour of mercury. 1873 Tristram Moab xt. 203 All 
our photographs, .have failed, from an accident before they 
w ere developed. 1876 O. F. Chambers Astron. 71Q, I prefer 
to develope with an iron solution. 1893 Abney Photogr i. 
(ed. 8) 3. 

0. intr. for rejl. 

1861 Photogr. News A bn. in Chx. Sc. I. 160/1 A plate 
well washed dcvclopes cleaner than one washed insuffi- 
ciently. 

6. tram. To cause to grow (what exists in the 
germ), a. Said of an organ or organism. 

1857 Henkrey Rot. §40 In tne Banyan tree adventitious 
root* are frequently developed on the outstretched woody 
branches. 1863 Huxiiy Man's Place Nat . 6k In the 
door of which n notochord is developed. i860 Argyll 
Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 106 They grow, or, in modern phrase* 
ology they are developed, a 1871 CIrotk Ath. Fragm. I. 
(1870) t$ Ethical sentiment tends to develop the benevolent 
impulses. 1878 Brownin'* Poets Croisic 19 We need., 
benevolence Of nature's sunshine to develop seed So well. 


b. Said of a series of organisms showing pro* 
gression from a simpler or lower to a higher or 
more complex type ; to evolve. 

*839 Penny ( >< l. XIII. a8t He [ I .amarck] supposed that 
all organized beings, from the lowest to the highest forms, 
were progressively developed from similar living microscopic 
partic les. 'I Ins nuy be called the theory of metamorphosis. 
1857 H. Mil 1 1 k lest. Rinks v. 200 The Lamarckian affirms 
that all our recent species of plants and animals were 
developed out of previously existing plants and animal* of 
species entirely different. 1880 H \ugiuoN Phys. (leog. vi. 
j 73 Forces have been at woik, developing in each great 
« outinent nntmnl forms peculiar to itself. 

7. Dam/. To evolve (as a product) ftom pic- 
cxisting materials; to cause to glow or come into 

! active existence or operation. 

j i8ao Shhiii-y Uitih of Atlas xxxvi, In its growth It 
j seemed to have developed no defect Of cither sex 1834 
, III. Msktinkau Moial I. 5 Fresh powers . which .. tie- 
! \elop further resources. 1841-4 Kmi rson Fxs., Politics 
j Wks 1 Bohn) I. 242 Wild liberty dcvclopes iron conscience. 

I Want of liberty, .stupefies conscience. *847 — Repr. Men, 

! .\apoleon ibid. I, 369 'i he tunes., and his early circutn 
1 stances combined to develop this pattern democrat. 1866 
. Roc.eks Agru. <V Pruts I. xxiii. 601 In the hope that a new 
1 set of customers might be developed. 1868 Bain Mint 4* 

1 Mot. St. Ethics (1875) 630 The situations of different ages 

! and countries develop charactcristjc qualities. 

b. To exhibit or display in a well-foimcd con- 
dition or in active operation. | 

1834 Mkdwin Angler in Wales 11. 180 His organ of J 
veneration was strongly developed. 1874 Hfi i*s S<k. Pies*, j 

1 iv. 63 It is astonishing what ambulatory powers he can 
develop. 1878 Huxley Physiogr . 169 The hardest rocks of 
Britain arc developed in the western and noithrrn parts 
of the island. 1885 ManJi. Ex am. 6 Apr. 5/3 Indignant 
jurymen have recently developed a quite unusual tendency 
to write letters to the newspapers. 

8 . 1 cjt . To unfold itself, come gradually into 
existence or operation. 

*793 W. R hckrts Looker-on (1704) HI. No. 67. 36. This j 
prominent part of thcii tharai-tcr began to develope itself. 
1830 D’Israki 1 C/tas. f, III. ii. 16 The faculties of Charles 
developed themselves. 1841 Trench Parables, Tares 96 We I 
learn that evil .. 1* ever to develop itself more fully. *847 I 

L. Hunt Jar Honey x. (1848) 1 32 New beauties successively 1 
developed themselves, i860 R dakin Mod. Paint. V. vn. 1 
iii. 8 8. 130 1 he quiet, thoroughly defined, infinitely divided ! 
and modelled pyramid (of cloud] never develops itself. 1874 
Hcckiano Log-bk. 276 A senoux fault had developed itself 
1879 M’Carhiy^ hvn Tones II. xxii. 122 Our constitutional 
system grows and dcvclopes itself year after year, 

9 . intr. (for trjl.) To unfold itself, grow from a 
germ or rudimentary condition ; to grow into a fuller, 
higher, or maturer condition. 

/*i*43 South icy Inscriptions xxxv, How differently Did 
the two spirits. .Develope 111 that awful element. 1845 J. 

H. Nfwman A.ss, Developm. 1. i. (1846) 37 An idea, .cannot 
develope nt al( except either by destroying, or modifying 
and incorporating with itself, existing modes of thinking 
and acting. 1839 Kinc.sli-y Misc., Swift <$• Pope (i860) 1. 
385 The man. goes on .developing almost unconsciously. 

. 1874 Gklfn .Short Iftst. vii. 8 5. 387 IaiiuIoii developed into 
the general mart of Europe. x8oo McCarthy thvn Times 
| IV. Tiv. 179 It seems certainly destined to develope rathet 
j than fade. 1884 L. Maiki Mrs. Lori me r 11 Such women 
do not develop very early either spiritually or mentally. 

I b. Of diseases : To advance from the latent stage 
which follows the introduction of the germs, to 
| that in which the morbid action manifests itself. 

1801 Law Times XCII. 131/2 The time swine fever takes 
to develop. 

Hence Deve loped ///. a. f Deve loping vbl. sh. 
and ///. a. 

1656 Hi .oust C loss og r . Developed [see 1 above). 1775 Ash, 
Developing, disentangling, disengaging, uncovering. 1859 
Mill Liberty iii. (1865) 37/a 'I o show, that these developed 
human beings are of some use to the undeveloped. i85i 
Photogr. News Aim. in Circ. St. 1. 160/1 Take a sufficient 
quantity of the. .developing solution, c 1865 J. Wyluk in 
Ctrc. Sc. I. 148/2 The result of developing depends, .on the 
strength of the silver solution. 1879 tt tkenseum 83/3 Develop- 
ing animals may at any stage in embryonic history become 
more or les* profoundly modified. x88o A. Wilson in Gent l . 
Mag. CC'XLVI, 45 It.. might be ranked as a developing 
snail. i88» Tyndall in Longm, Mag, I. yt The photo- 
grapher. .illuminates his developing room with light trans- 
mitted through red or yellow glass. 

Developable (d/vc-lopal/l), a and sh. [f. 
prec. vb. + -ablk : in mod.F. djvelofpablc.} 

A- adj> Capable of being developed or of de- 
veloping. 

1835 R. F. Wilson in Newman's Lett. (1891) II. itq Prin- 
ciples . . only developable under one form. 1865 Wilkins 
Pers. Names Bible 360 It is the nature of symbolical names 

1 used sacramentally to possess a developable significance. 

1 *®75 Whitney L\fe Lang. xiv. 292 Instinctive gesture, 
developable into a complete system of expression. 1879 
Jevons in Contemp. Rro. Nov. 537 It now becomes a 
moving and developable moral sense. 

b. Math, (a) Of a function or expression : Cap- 
able of being expanded, (b) Of a curved surface : 
Capable of being unfolded or flattened out ; (sec 
Dkvklop v. i b). 

1816 tr. La* roiA % Dijf. 4 /nt. Calc. 479 If/(A) be a func- 
tion of A developable in a series of powers of A. .then [etc.], 
1840 Lardner Geom. 2jj Two developable surfaces will 
intersect in a right line, if the right lints, by the motion of 
which they arc generated, coincide in any one position. 
186S Alois Solid Geom. ix. | 146 Ruled surfaces in which 
consecutive generating lines lie in one plane are called 
developable surfaces , while all other ruled surfaces are 
called skew surfaces. 1866 Proctor Handbk, Stars x6 note, 


1 In reality .. even such narrow strip* of a globe nre not 
! developable, and the chord and arc of five degrees are not 
equal, as they are assumed to be. 

I B. sb. (. Math .) A developable surface ; a ruled 
surface in which consecutive generators interaeet. 

| 1874 Salmon Geom. time Dimens. 8 305 The locus of 

! point* where two consecutive generator* of a developable 
I intersect is a curve.. which U called the cuspidal edge of 
j that developable. 

! Developer (d/vc-lopw', v. [f. as prec. + -£».] 
lie who or that which develops. 

1833 Wiifwi-ll in Todhunter Acc. ll'hiim It s 1^1/^(1876) 
11. 164 ‘1 hat >ou should think 1 have done any injustice 
to the mathematical developer*. 1846 O. S. Faiikr Lett. 
Tiac/ar. Secess. 98 A developer ol the Adoration of the 
Host from the unc-uablidied doctrine of Transub&tantiation. 

1850 Maurice Mor, 4* Met. Philos, (cd. 2) 85 Developer* 
of a certain *et of theories about gods, men, and nature 
i$Q4 Chicago Advame 4 Jan., The home U the great de- 
veloper of individuality and character. 

b. Photogr. A chemical agent by which photo- 
gtnphs are developed. 

1869 Eng, Meek. 3 Dec 281/3 By judicious management 
of the developer, an over-exposed and under-exposed plate 
can be made to work equally well. 1870 Cassell's Teihn. 
I. due . IV. 323/2 The iron developer mul tne pyrogallic a< id 
solution for intensifying 1890 Amney Photogr. (cd. 6) 20 
The c hemical agents which are utilized in order to allow 
the development of the Intent image to take place . . nre 
tec lmically c alled developer*, a term which, critically speak- 
ing, is a misnomer, as in the majority of case* the pait the) 
play is a secondary one. 

Deve’lopist. nottic-ioord. [f. as prcc. 4 - -1st.] 
An evolutionist. 

1854 H. Stkkki and Travel J hough is 12 You arc a Ves- 
tiges of Creation dcvelopist. and think that a Frenchman 
may, by cultivation, be developed into an Englishman. 

Development (d/Yc‘ 15 pmcnt). Also 8 9 de- 
velop©-. p. DfcVELoi* v. + -MKNT, after F. tUve- 
/opponent , in 15th c. t/esv-.] The process or fact 
of developing ; the concrete result of this pr* - 
cess. 

1 . A gradual unfolding, a bringing into fuller 
view ; a fuller disclosuie or working out of the de- 
tails of anything, as a plan, a scheme, the plot of 
a novel. Also quasi-rtwrv'. that in which the fuller 
unfolding is embodied or realized. 

[17S* Chesterf. Lett. cclxxvi.d702) III. 263 A d/vtioppe- 
went that must prove fatal to Kegaf and Papul pretensions. \ 
173 6 J. Warton Ess. Pipe 1. 49 (T.) These observations on 
Thom*on . might still be augmented by an examination 
and devclopcineiit of the beauties in the love* of the bird*, in 
Spring; a view of the torrid zone in Summer ; [etc.]. *759 

Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xiii. iR.), A map . with many other 
pieces and develope men ts of this work will he added to the 
end of the twentieth volume. *786 Francis the Philan- 
thropist \. 155 Congratulations . on the developemcnt, so 
much to hi* honour, of this intricate and confused affair. 

1851 Gladstone Glean. IV. v. 5 Essential to the entire 
development of my case. 

2 . Evolution or bringing out from a latent or 
elementary condition ; the production of a natural 
force, energy, or new form of matter. 

1794 Sulli\ an Vino Nat. 1. 176 How slow is the develope- 
ment of heat. 1863 K. V. Nealk Anal. Th. 4’ Nat. 214 
The development discernible in naturo, is only the bringing 
to light a new manifest*! ion of force* already existing, with 
the same charactcis, under some other manifestation. 1863 
Tyndall Heat i. § 6. (1870) 5 Experiments which illustrate 
the development of heat by mechanical mean*. 

8. The growth and unfolding of what is in the 
germ ; the condition of that which is developed : 
a. of otgans and organisms. 

1796 J i fi-krson in Morse Amer.Geog, 1 . 92 The develope* 
ment and formation of great germ*. *8*3 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 213 The various stages of the develop- 
ment and decay of their organs. # i835 Kirhy &Sp. Entomol. 
Let. iii, The transformations of insect*, .strictly, they ought 
rather to lie termed a series of developments. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. (1848) 686 The latter also differ in their inodes of 
developemcnt. x86s Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. i. 5 
Watching the development of bud* and flower*. 1873 Ben- 
nett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Bot. 327 A* the development pro- 
grexses the cells .. become diffoentiated. 1877 Huxlfy 
Anat. Inv . Ani/n. iii. ux The development of the sponge* 
ha* been carefully investigated. 1880 Haughton Phys 
Geog. i. 16 Some are now in their infancy ; others in the full 
vigour of their development. 

D. Of races of plants and animals : The same as 
Involution ; lhe evolutionary process and its result. 
Development theory or hypothesis {Biol.) : the doc- 
trine of Evolution ; applied especially to that form 
of the doctrine taught by l^tmarck (aied 1829). 

Cham hers Vestiges of Creation jo* ( title \ Hypo- 
thesis of the Development of the Vegetable and Anunal 
Kingdom*. Ibid. 202 The whole train of animated being* 
. . are then to be regarded a* a series of advances of the 
principle of development, which have depended upon exter- 
nal physical circumstances to which the resulting animal* 
are appropriate. 1849 H. Miller Footpr. Creat. xiii. (1874) 
243 The development visions of the Lamarckian. 1831 G. F. 
Richardson Introd. Geol. 306 The theory of progressive de- 
velopment receives no support from the facts unfolded by 
the history of fossil reptiles. 1866 Argyll Reign Law l 
( ed. 4) 32 All theories of Development have been simply 
j attempts to suggest . . the physical process by means of 
which, this ideal continuity or type and pattern has been 
preserved, slys Tylor Prim. Cult. 1. 1 Its various grade* 
may be regarded as stages of development or evolution, 
each the outcome of previous history. 1878 Stewart & Tait 
Unseen Unrv, iv. | 151. 156 Creation belongs to eternity and 
development to time. 
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©, The bringing oat of the latent capabilities (of 
anything) ; the fuller expansion (of any principle 
or activity). 

R. W. Dale 7 Vw/. xii. (1877) 131 A promise 
the final developement and fulness of which we are still 
waiting for. >874 Green Short Hist. v. f a. «5 A yet 
larger development of their powers was offered to the Com- 
mon* by Edward himself. Ibid . ix. 697 A mightier and 
more rapid development of national energy. 1078 Lecky 
Eng. in 18 th C. II. v. so Ilia real development of Scotch 
industry dates from the 0 nion of 1707* ifif 9 Lubbock A ddr. 
Pol. 4 Educ. iv. 85 Natural science, as a study is perhaps 
the first in development of our powers. 1879 Cassell s Techn . 
Educ. IV. 34/a Ini* extraordinary development of the iron 
manufacture. 

4 . Gradual advancement through progressive 
stages, growth from within. 

.838 J. Gilbert Chr. A tonetu. iv. (185a) 104 Only where 
those means exist., is there a development of holy character. 
sSag J. H. Newman Ess . Devetopm. 1. i. (1846) 37 The de- 
velopment of an Idea, being the germination, growth, and 
perfection of some living . . truth. 186* Garbett Boyle 
Led, 46 This scheme . . exhibits a progressive development, 
in which there is not a missing link. *86s S, Lucas SecuLiria 
6 Nations proceed in a course of Development, their later 
manifestations being potentially present in the earliest ele- 
ments. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq.( 1876) I. iv. 951 Gradual 
developement without any sudden change. 

6. A developed or well-grown condition ; a state 
in which anything is in vigorous life or action. 

iSgi G. P. Richardson Introd . Geol. 958 The genus Ser- 
pula . . attained its greatest development in the oolitic seas. 
1851 Mansel Proleg. Log. (i860) 18 HU disciple, .has carried 
the doctrine to its fullest development. 1870 Rollkston 
A nim. L\fe Introd. 49 The great development of the 
sternum whence the muscles of flight take origin. 1871 
Smiles Charac . xii. (1876) 366 The highest development of 
their genius. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 3) I. 76 The Laches 
has more piny ana development of character. 

0 . The developed result or product ; a developed 
form of some earlier and more rudimentary or- 
ganism, structure, or system. 

1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Dwelopm. 1. iii. (1846) 58 The 
butterfly is the development ..of the grub. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. L 2 The last orders of Gothic architec- 
ture were the development of the first. 1871 R. W. Dale 
Commandm. Introd. 4 The Christian Faith may be spoken 
of as, in some sense, the development of Judaism. 1873 
M. Arnold Lit . Dogma Pref. (1876) 93 Attacking Romish 
developments from tne Bible, which . . were evidently . . 
false developments. 1877 E. R. Conder Has . Faith 1. 5 
Natural to man only as a development, not os an original 
element in his nature. 

II. Technical uses. 

7 . a. Geom. The action of unrolling a cylindrical 
or conical surfape, the unbending of any curved 
surface into a plane, or of a non-plane curve into 
a plane curve. +b. Applied to the unrolling 
of a papyrus or other roil which has become 
rigid (obs.\ 

1800 J. Hayter Herculanean Pompeian MSS. 13 About 
thirty years ago, His Sicilian Majesty ordered the Develope- 
ment, the Transcription, and the printing of the Volumes 
[rolls], .to be undertaken. (8x7 (title), Herculaneum Rolls. 
—Correspondence Relative to a Proposition mode by Dr. 
Sickler, of Hildburahausen, upon the Subject of their De- 
velopment. 1878 Huxley Pkyswgr. xlx. 333 Let the out- 
line of the country be projected on this cone : then on un- 
folding the paper, it may be spread out on a flat surface : 
hence the method is known as that of conical development. 
Ibid. 336 The polar regions are not brought within Mer- 
cator's projection, for the poles arc supposed, by the cylin- 
drical development to be indefinitely distant. 

C. See quots. 

.*•74 Knight Diet . Meek ., Development, The process of 
drawing the figures which given lines on a curved surface 
would assume, if that surface were a flexible sheet and were 
spread out flat upon a plane without alteration of area and 
without distortion. *879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 195/1 
To draw the various forms required in 4 development '—that 
Is the covering of surfaces. 

8. Math, The process by which any mathematical 
expression is changed into another of equivalent 
value or meaning, and of more expanded form ; the 
expanded form itself. 

1816 tr. Lacroix * Dig. 4 Int. Calc . 148 This develope- 
ment ha* been obtained by first putting x+h instead or x. 
1837 Penny Cvcl. VIII. 445/1 The mathematical use of an 
expression 1* frequently facilitated by employing its develop, 
ment. •— Ibid,, Tne usual form of development is into infinite 
series. 

9 . The action of developing a photograph ; the 
process whereby the latent image on the exposed 
nim is rendered visible by the chemical precipita- 
tion of new material on the surface. 

1845 A thenxum 99 Mar. 313/3 If an impressed Daguerreo- 
type plate . . be exposed to the vapour of chlorine, iodine, 
or bromine . . the nascent picture is obliterated, so os to be 
no longer capable of developement by the vapour of mercury. 
s86t Photogr, News Aim . in Circ. Sc. 1 . 160/3 Add more 
silver, till the development is complete. *88s Eng. Meek. 
No. 874. 389/1 The exposed plates, after development and 
before fixing, should be put [etc.]. 

10 . Mus. The unfolding of the qualities or capa- 
cities of a musical phrase or subject by modifica- 
tions of melody, harmony, tonality, rhythm, etc., 
esp. in a composition of elaborate form, as a sonata ; 
the part of a movement in which this takes place. 
Also aitrib , 

1H0 Pabry in Grove Diet. Mus. s.v., The most perfect 
types of development are to be found in Beethoven's works, 
VOL. 1 IL 


with whom not seldom the greater part of a movement is 
the constant unfolding and opening out of all the latent 
possibilities of some simple rhythmic figure. t88o Stainer 
Composition ix. | 156 Inis splendid musical form (sonata- 
form] differs . . chiefly in having a Developmcnt»jM>rtton. 
/bid. | 166 A figure, or rhythmic motive, or melodic phrase 
from any part preceding the double hnr (of a movement in 
sonata-form] may bo chosen for development. 1889 II. A. 
Hardino Analysis of Form 5 The Coua begins with a de- 
velopment of the figure taken from the i*t subject. Ibut., 
The development commences in C major. 

11 . attnb. See also 3 b. 

188 $ Pall Mali G. is Feb. 5/a No development work has 
been done whatever, not n shaft has been sunk. 

Hence Darelopmanta rlan, DeveTopmentUt, 
nottce-wds., one who holds a theory of develop- 
ment or evolution in biology, theology, etc. ; an 
evolutionist. 

1865 Mom, Star 2 Sept., The most curious part of the 
business is that some polygenists nre also dcvclopmentarians. 
1870 Sat. Kev, XXlA. 807 If Mr. Pro* tor were a develop, 
mentist, and boldly laid it down that out of elementary 
substances of proved identity with those of our earth . . life 
. . must of necessity be engendered in forms much the same 
as those we know. *888 Indian Churchman a6 May 144 
No loophole of escape is here left for the 4 dcvclopmen- 
tarians '. 

Developmental (d/Ve lftpme’nt&l), a. [f. prcc. 
+ -Ah.] Of, pertaining, or incidental to develop- 
ment; evolutionary. 

Developmental disease , a disease which is associated with 
a stage or process in the development of the body. 

1840 Owen Parthenogenesis 8 So much of the primary 
developmental processes. 1859 Darwin Orig. Species xiv. 
(1873) 390 Sometimes it is only the earlier developmental 
stages which fail. *864 Daily Tel. 37 July, Deaths by con- 


vulsions rose from 38 to 71 .. by developmental diseases of 
children from 24 to 43. 1083 Firm. Weekly Post it Aug. 3/6 
One of the diseases, so called, of the developmental class 
vi*., senile decay. 1884 Knowledge No. 160. 421 They 


are interesting from a developmental point of view. 1890 
Humphry Old Age < A developmental or physiological death 
terminates the developmental or physiological decay. 

Hence D • velopme ntaliat, nonce -rod. ., an evolu- 
tionist. 

x86s Temple Bar Mag. V. 215 According !o the devclop- 
mentalistn . . the various races of men. .gradually developed 
themselves in the progress of ages, front lower forms of 
nnimal life. 

Developmemtally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly ‘A] 
In relation or reference to development. 


The base of the skull may be demonstrated developmental 
to be its relatively fixed part. 187a Caki*knter A/ent. Phys. 
11. xv. (1879) 571 The retina may be developmental! y regarded 
as a kind of ofT.shoot from the optic ganglion. 

t Deve*nerate, v. Obs. - °. [ad. L, devemr - 
art to reverence, f. 13 e- 3 + vencrat i to worship.] 
*6*3 Cockeram, Deuenerate, to worship. 

+ Devemrflt&te, v. Obs. rare - l . [f. late L. 
devenustdre t Gcllius) to disfigure, deform, f. De- 6 
+ venustdre to beautify, venus/us beautiful : see 
-ate 3 .] tram. To deprive of beauty or comeli- 
ness ; to disfigure, deform. 

1653 Waterhouse Apol. Learning 245 (L.) To see what 
yet remains of beauty and order devenustated, and exposed 
to shame and dishonour. 

t Dover, sb. Obs., ME. form of Devoir, duty, 
t Deve*rgenee. Obs, rare - °. [ad. late L. 
devergentia (Gellius) an inclining downward, a 
sloping, f. devergfre , f. De- k + vergPrc to incline, 
turn.] Downward slope, declivity. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Devergtnce , a devexity or declivity, 
by which any thing tends or declines downward. 1753 
Johnson, Divergence, declivity, declination. (Diet.) 1847 
Craig. Devcrgente, Devergencv, declivity; declination. Obs. 
[1864 Webster, Divergence , Detergency, the same as Di- 
vergence.) 

Dovers, deversion, -itie : see Divers-. 
t DeveTft&ry. Obs. rare. [? ad. L. dever- 
sorium lodging-nouse, inn.] ?A lodging-house, 
inn, tavern : sec Diverhory. 

c 1485 Digby Myst . (1882)111. 754, 1 was drynchyn In synne 
deversarye. 

Devest (d/ve*st), v. arch. [a. OF. devester 
(13th c.), also desvestir (1 ath c. in Hatzf.), £ des-, 
di- j* L, dis- (see De- 6, Dis-) + vestir, raod.F. 
vUirx— L. vestire to clothe. The Latin dictionaries 
cite a single instance of deveslire to undress, from 
Appuleius ; but in Romanic, the prefix is dis-, dcs - : 
cf. Pr. desvestir, devest ir, It. dives lire, med.L. dis-, 
di-y de -vestire, from OFr. In later English the 
prefix is conformed to classical L. analogies as 
Divest, q.v., and devest now survives only in 
sense 5 (in which divest also occurs).l 
t L tram. To unclothe, undress, disrobe (a per- 
son) ; refl. to undress oneself. Obs. 

t< 

an. , . 

181 Like Bride and Groome Deuesting them for Bed. 16*3 
Cockeram, Deuest , to vndoath one. a 16*5 Fletcher 
Woman's Prlxtx. ii, Leave it Maria : Devest you with obe- 
dient hands; to bed 1 1649 Alcoran 417 Whose filthy naked- 
ness must app ear When he U devested, 
fb .fig. To dismantle, reduce to a defenceless state. 


tfafl Gauls Mageutrom. 333 The City of Rome being 
mightily devested by the GauIcs the Senators began to 
deliberate, whether they should repaire their ruined walls, 
or flee to Vejus. 

t 2 . To strip (a person) of clothes, armour, itc, ; 
to strip or deprive of anything that clothes or 
covers, or is Jig. considered to do so. Obs. 

Sianyhumrt Ainets I. (Arb.) 31 Troilus hee m»i eked 
running, deuested of armour. 1683 Gadhi ry in Wharton* 
lYks. Prcf., l*ft naked, and devested of every thing. *687 
1 )r\ dfn Hind 4 P. 1. 187 And Aaron of hin Ephod to deve>t. 
17** Wollaston Kc/ig. Nat. v. iaa Thoughts in their naked 
state, de\ ested of all words. *809 Kendall Trav. II. xtvii. 
148 One crab devested of its shell. 

1 3 - f g- To strip (a person or thing) of ( from ) 
possessions, rights, or attributes ; to denude, dispos- 
sess, deprive ; rarely in good sense, to free, rid. 

1361 Salkmii k in Aitrr, A fag., Buck in 


81 Salkmii k in Mirr, Mag., Buckingham xxlx, The 
royad babe* deuested from theyr trone. 1640 Sandkrkon 
Scrnt. 11 155 Wc will x|>euk of things .considered in them- 
selves, and as they stand devested of all circumstances 1641 
Mi 1.1 on Ch. Govt. 11. in. (1B51J 158 With much more leasoit 
..ought the censure of the Church he quite devested and 
disintai'd of all jurisdiction. *647 Ward Simp. Colder m 
W hat a Cruelty it is to devest Chiltfren of that onely external! 
Drivilcdge 1 1647 JrR. Taviok Dissuas. Popery 11. I. § 11 

How to devest it from Us evil appendages. 1660 — Putt. 
Pubtt. 11. i, To Huy that God. had devested them of their 
rights. *67* True None off. »68 To devest Breaching of this 
Authority. 1686 Goad C ciest. Bodies 1. xviii. 1 17 'J he Aspc< is 
nre not wholly devested of Influence when under the Horizon. 
+ 4 . a. To take or pluck off (the clothing of 
anyone), b. To put off (clothing, anything worn, 
borne, possessed, or held) ; to throw off, give up, 
lay aniae, abandon. Obs. 

1566 Drant Horace To Rdr. 2 Few or none doo attempt 
to deuest or nluck of her vaile of hypocrisie. *6s$ Donnp. 
Serm. lxvd. 667 As those Angels doe not devest Heaven by 
coming, *0 there, Soules invest Heaven in their going. «6s6 
Ibid. iv. 33 No man that hath taken Order* can . . devest 
his orders when he will, a 1631 Ibid. i. ( 1634T 5 The highest 
cannot devest mortality. ^ — Poems (»6so) 352 Who. .made 
whole towncs devest Their wals and bulwarks. 1673 S. C. 
Art of Complaisaftce 5 Per* wading them that we have de- 
vested our own enmity. 1675 Art Contentm. ix. | 4. 224 
Thai ugly form., by use devests its terror. 1765 Bla< k- 
fe 1 one Comm. I. 370 This natuial allegiance .. cannot be 
devested without [etc.]. 

+ c. refl. To devest oneself of : to strip or dispos- 
sess oneself of; to put or throw off, lay down, lay 
aside. Obs. 

1633 !. Dunk Hist. Scptuagiut a His Father . . devested 
himsclfe of all Authority. 1631 IfmtuPH Lcviath 11. xxvi. 
147 Tube able, .to devest him*elfe of all fear, 167s Marvell 
Reh. I ransp. 1. 239 The same day that they took up Divinity, 
they devested themselves of humanity. 1707 Curio*, in 
Hush. «y Card. 330 Salt .. cannot devest it self of the Im- 
pression it had received from Nature. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1783(1816) IV. 273 The Reverend Mr. Shaw, a native 
of the Hebrides, .devested himself of national bigoliy. 

5 . Latu . a. To take away (a possession, right, 
or interest vested in any one), to alienate ; to annul 
(any vested right), to convey away. To devest out 
of : the opposite of to 1 vest in *. 

*574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 32 a, They cannot deveste 
that thing in fee which hath bccne vested in theire house. 
*613 Sir H. Finch Lau>( 1636)43 Ifa woman hauing chattels 
personall take a husband, the Law dcuesieth the property 
out of her, and vc*teth it in her husband onely. 1767 
III ackstone Comm. II. 184 The interest, which the survivor 
originally had, is clearly not devested ny the death of his 
companion. 18x8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) II. 3 6a Where 
the freehold is not conveyed^ away or devested, 1840 S. 
Warren 10,000 <x Year ix. in Btailnu. Mag. XLVIII. 92 
The estate had once been vtxted, and could not subse- 
quently be de-vested by an alteration or blcmUh in the 
instrument. 184s Stephen Laws Eng. (1874J 1 1. 687 The title 
of any person instituted . to any benefice with cure of souls 
will be afterward* devested unless he shall publicly read . 
the 30 articles. 1848 Arnould Alar. Insur. (1866) I. 1. iii. 
104 A mere pledge of the property, as a collateral security, 
does not devest all his insurable interest out of the pro|»erty 
originally insured. 

+b. To dispossess (a person) of any right, au- 
thority, etc., with which he is invested. Obs. 

i*44 H. Parker Jut Pop. 17 It invests the grantee without 
devesting the grantor. 1661 Cklssy Refl. Oatkes Ruprem. 
hr Alleg.. He [Hen. VIII] devested the Pope, and assumed 
to himself the power of Excommunication. 167s in i’icton 
Vpool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 268 Persons which beare . . 
offices .. and are not legally devested. 1810 J. Maubhai l 
Const. Of in. (1830) 139 lire same power may devest any 
other individual of his lands. 

Hence Drvrrtad ///. a., Devritllff vld. sb . ; 
also Drro'fttmtnt. 

*603 Holland Plutarch's A/or. 1303 The devesting of 
trees, which . . begin to shed and lose their leaven. *647 
M. Hudson Div, Right Govt. Introd. 6 By the Generali 
devestment of the creature of all its native grace* and bless- 
ings. *660 Boyle Netv Exp Phys. Aieih. xxii. 164 They 
. .lay aside the disguise of Air, and resume the devested 
form of Liquors. *67* Petty Pot. Anat. 4J The people of 
Ireland are all in Factions . . called English and Irish, Pro- 
tectants and Papists: Though indeed the real distinction is 
vested and devested of the Land belonging to PapUts, ann. 

1 iSevestiture, obs, var. of Divestiture. 

Deve stnre rare. fa. OF. des-, devesture, 
•cure (14th c. in Godef.) Kom. type * desvestitura , 
f. desvestirc : see Deveht and -ube ; cf. Divk&tubk.] 
The action of devesting : putting off (as clothes) ; 
dispossession (of projierty). 

164* W. Mountacuk Devout Eh. i. xiv. 5 3 (R.) The 

30 * 
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very disadvantage we have, in the de vesture of self-respects. 
1798 Colkhmookk tr. Digest Hindu L aw (»8oi) III. 5a 
Devesture of properly hapi>ens three ways ; try degradation, 
hy abdication or leriutu iation, and by natural death. 

f Devex, a mid sl>. Oh. [atl. L. devex-us in- 
clined or sloping downwards, pa. pple. of devehtre, 
f. 1 )k- I. 1 +7 c/Ore to catry, convey.] 

A. ad/. Hint or bending down, inclined or 
sloping downward. 

ri4*o Paltad on Hush. m. 0.10 Thai love lande devexe 
ami iiu Imalo. 1669 Baddiiy & Nay 1 oh Life T Morton 
'lo kdr . In his devex old age. 1797 Hailey vol. 11 ^ Devex, 
hollow like a valley; bowed down, bending. 1775 in Ami. 
33 . sb. Downward slope, declivity; DKVKxm. 
16*7 May I man x 47 Vpon the Wcstcine lands (Follow* 
ing the woilds deuexc) he meant to tread. 

lienee t Dtrezneu, 

17*7 Baiily >ol. II, Devex ness, devexity, bcndingtiess 
downwauN. 

tDeve xed, ///. a. Oh. [f. prec. + -ki>.] 
llent or bowed down. 

156* Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surterx 18^5) 205 Yf he shalbc 
by aidg or oilier wysc dexcxed or blyml. 

f Dove xion. fim*g. f. L. dwc.x-us: see Drvkx.] 
17*7 Hails y vol. If, lh rex ion , devexity, bendingness* or 
shelvingnesh. 1775 in Asa. 

tDeve'xity. Oh. Also 7 di-. [ad. L. dc- 
vexi/ds, i. devex ns : see Dkvkx and -ity.] Down- 
ward slope or incline ; concavity ; see quota. 

i6ok Holland Pliny I. 3a No umu doublet h that the walcr 
of the sea came cuer in any shore so far as the dcucxitie 
would have suffered. Ibid . 34 So far as the other dcucxitie 
or fall of the earth. 1611 Colon , Devex tW, dcuexitic ; a 
hollownesse, bowing, bending, hanging double. a 1618 
Dami-s U ittfx Pilgrimage { 1876) 30 (D ) His hail c.. Doth 
gloiilie that Heauii’s Divcxity, His head. 1656 Hi ount 
(dosxpgr., Dci>e\ity, the hollowness of a valley, a bending 
down. 1678 in l'mt iirs. 1775 m Asii. 

fDevoyn. Oh. rate. In phrase in deveynie , 
in vain. 

c 1400 Lan frauds Ctrurg, (MS H) 17 pat he traveyllc 
no^t in deveyne (MS. A, in veynj. Ibid. (MS. A) 1^0 j»<ri 
Kpekei) in devjn [MS. H, devtynj. 

t De viant, /// a. Oh. rare. [ad. late I.. de- 
viaut-em . pr. pple. of diviate : see next and -ant,] 

1 . Deviating; divergent. 

1x400 Rom. Raso 4780 from youtc scole so devynunt 
1 am. 16*3 Cocki ham, Deniant, fa ire out of the way. 

2 . That diverts 01 causes to turn aside, 

1471 Rm ev Com/. AUh. Pref. in Ashm. (1653) iar O de- 
vi.uint fro danger, O drawer 

*t De*viate. ///. O. Oh. rare. [ad. late L. de- 
vidt-us, pa. pple. of del' i at c to turn out of the way; 
see next.] Turned out of the way ; remote. 

1560 Holland Crt Penns 1. 308 Thow art fai denial For 
to conform* thy lufc to sit est.ut. 1638 Six T. HhkHtKT 
Trav. (ed. j) 196 In the way no doubt, or not fane deviat 
to Rages. 

Deviate (il/"vi|<rit), v. [f. L. deviat' ppl. stem 

01 devidre (Augustine and Vulgate), to turn out of 
the way, f. Dk- 1 . j + via way. Cf. F. d finer 
(( )resmc, 14th c.).] 

1 . intr, To turn aside from the course or track ; 
to turn out of the way ; to swerve. 

1635 (Juarles Kmbl. iv. iii. (1718) 199 Neither stand still, 
nor go hack, nor deviate. 1673 Ooilmy lint. Pref., Some 
have deviated more than a whole Degree. 1748 Anson's 
l \>y. 111, vi, 348 Nor did they deviate in the least from their 
course. 1749 Fikldini, Tom Jones xii. xi, Our travellers 
deviated into a much less frequented track, i860 Tyndall 
Gtac. 1 xvui 137 Wc hewed our steps, .but were soon glad 
to deviate from the iic, 

2 .fig. To turn aside from a course, method, or 
mode of action, a rule, standard, etc. ; to take a 
different course*, diverge. 

a 1633 At'siiN Med it. (1635)8 We bad not oncly deviated, 
and like Sheepe gone astray, but were become Ktietnies. 
1659 Harris PativaCs Iron Ag e 28 They had deviated 
fiom their duly. 1681 Drw>kn Mac Fleiknoe 30 The irst 
to some f.unt meaning make pretence. Hut Shadwell never 
deviates into sense 1777 Watson Phih / // (18^9) 165 Those 
who deviated, or whom he suspet ted ol deviating, from the 
Catholic fuiiii. 1814 Mmadiay Ess., Milford's (Irene 
Wks 1866 V II. 684 Hy resolutely deviating fiom his prede- 
cessor he is often m the light 1860 Tyndai l G/ac. 1. xvi. 
108 Why 1 deviated fiom my Original intention. 

b. To digress from the subject in discourse or 
writing. # 

1638 Sir T. Hkhbkrt T»av, (ed. 2) 241, I have deviated, 
this was discourse at dinner, not yet ended. 1813 Byron 
Juan ix xli, 1 am apt to grow too metaphysical . . And 
deviate into matters rather diy. 

o. To diverge or depart in opinion or practice. 
1660 Barrow Euclid Pref. (1714*3 It seem’d not worth my 
while to deviate fiom him. 181* L. M. Hawkins C'tess 
«V ( jertr . II. 79, I say nothing of sectaries : as they profess 
to deviate from us, they do not belong to us. 

d. Of things (usually abstract) ; To take a 
different coutse, or have a different tendency; to 
diverge or differ ( from a standard, etc ). 

169s Bhnilpy Boyle Ltd. v. 149 If ever Dead Matter 
should deviate from this Motion. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 
i8* As far as the fact deviates from the principle, so far the 
practice is vicious and corrupt x8ox S rut tt S/orts <*• Tost. 

1. li. 33 Pai tuulars. .deviating from the present methods of 
taking fish 1870 Max Miller Sc. Relt'g. (1 873) 301 Bans* 
krit and Greek have deviated from each other. 

3 . tram. To turn (any one) out of the way, turn 


aside, divert, deflect, change the direction of. ( lit . 
and fried) 

1660 Willsford Stales Comm. Aviijb, None shall be., 
deviated with doubtfull directions. 1685 Cotton tr. Mon- 
taigne xxxv. (!>.), To let them deviate him from the right 
path. 1879 Nf wt omb& Hoi dfn Astro*. 6j The eye lens. , 
receives the pencil of rays, and deviates it to the oliservcr’s 
eye. >894 To/. Sri. Monthly June, If the angle of vision in 
one eye be deviated even to a slight degree.. we see two 
images. 

+ 4 . train. To depart from. Oh. rare , 

175 7 Mks. Grii 1 ini Litt. Henry fjf Frances (1767) II. 22a 
T ins primitive reason is the great criterion, winch may be 
deviated, according as reason or conscience instructs the., 
mind. 

lienee De viating frpl. a. 

1883 Tall Mall G. t\ Sept. 11/a Ten batteries, ten deviat- 
ing (Klims, and ten induction coils have about six times the 
jiowcr of one battery. 

Deviation (dm^ fon). Tn. of action from L. 
devidre to Deviate : cf. med.L. deviation F. devia- 
tion (1461 in Godcf. Supfl . ; not in Cotgr. ; in 
dead. Did, only from 1 762).] 

1 . The action of deviating; turning aside from 
a path or track ; swerving, deflexion. 

1646 Sir T. Brow nic Tsetui. Bp. vi. iv. 288 The dayes 
en< rea.se or decrease an ording to the declination of the 
Sun; that is, its deviation Northward or Southward from 
the Equator. 1697 Dami'Ihk Coy. 1 . x, 287 According as 
the Ship deviated from its direct course.. such deviation is 
. exprest by N. or S. 1781 Cowi'Er Friendship 113 They 
manliest their whole life through J he needle's deviations 
too. 1831 Brewster Optus iv. 29 The angle . . representing 
its angular change of direction, or the angle ofr diviation, 
as it is called. 

tb. Astron. The deflexion of a planet’s 01 bit 
from the plane of the ecliptic : attributed in the 
Ptolemaic astronomy to an oscillatory motion of 
the deferent. Oh. 

*7*7-51 Chamuf.rrO*/ , Deviation , in the old astronomy, 
a motion of the deferent, or eccentric, whereby it advances 
t<>, or recedes from, the ecliptic. The greatest deviation of 
Men ury is sixteen minutes ; that of Venus is only ten. 

o. Comm. Voluntary departure from the intended 
course of a vessel without sufficient reason. 

*8 09 R. Langford l * trod, Ttade 131 Deviation, a depar- 
ture from the regular course of a voyage without cause, 
which renders the assurance irrccovciablc if the ship is lost. 

2 . Divergence from the straight line, from the 
mean, or standard position ; variation, deflexion ; 
the amount of this ; + the declination or variation 
of the magnetic needle (oh.), 

*675 Ogiliiy Brit. Pref. 3 Measuring even the smallest 
Deviations of the Wav. 1690 I.kyhoukn Curs. Math. 607 
This Deviation of the Needle is called by the Mariners, the 
Noith-Kastmg or North-Westing of the Needle 1858 
Gkm-nkr Gunnery 375 The mean deviation on the taiget 
from the centre of the group of 10 hits being only '85 of 
a foot at 500 yards' iangc, 

b. .fee. The deflexion of the needle of a ship's 
compass, owing to the magnetism of the iron in 
the ship or other local cause. 

181 x A. Fisher 7 rn l. Coy. Disc. 3 An experiment, .for. . 
ascertaining the effect of local attraction on the compnsses ; 
or, to use the term that has been lately adopted, to deter- 
mine the deviation of the compass, or magnetic needle, 
with the ship’s head brought to the different points of the 
compass, *83^ Nat. Thtlos., Navigation lit. Ixili. 30 tUscful 
Knowl. Six'.) The deviation of the compass was first ob- 
served by Mr. Wales, the astronomer of C apt. Cook. 

c. Talk. Divergence of one or both of the optic 
axes from the normal position. Conjugate devia- 
tion ; see Conjugate a, 5, 

3 . frig. Divergence j'rom any course, method, rule, 
standard, etc. ; with a and //., an instance of this. 
(The earliest and most frequent sense.) 

1603 Holland Tint arch's Mor. 1307 The obscuration or 
cccbpse uf thc sunne, the defect of the moone. .be a.sit were 
the excursions, deviations out of course. 1651 Hodues 
Lcxnatk. 11. xxvii. 151 All manner of deviation from the 
Law, ax 665 J. Goodwin h tiled 70. the S/irit (1867) 236 
To walk in ways of righteousness, .without any scandalous 
or self-allowed deviation. 17x3 Steklf. Englishman No. 3. 
18 His Ministers are responsible for all his Deviations from 
Justice. 1793 Trial of Fy she Calmer 1 4 This trifling devia- 
tion in the spelling could not possibly be of any consequence, 
184a Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 27 A deviation from 
the plain accepted meaning of words, i860 Tyndall Glac. t. 
xviii. X29 There was no deviation from the six-leaved type. 
*87* J. O. Murphy Comm. Lev. v. x Iniquity, that is devia- 
tion from equity. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. 
Introd. S 7 Inherited deviations from the original. 

+b. Formetly sometimes ahol. ■■ Deviation from 
rectitude, moral declension, or going astray. 

*6*5 St r S. D’F.w i s Jrnls. Pari, (1783) 32 He fjas. IJ 
had his vices and deviations, *748 Richardson Clarissa 
(J ), Worthy persons, .inadvertently drawn into a deviation. 
a 1831 A. Knox Rem 11844) L 79 A feeling, .which years of 
subsequent deviation did not wholly destroy. 

t C. A turning aside from the subject, a digres- 
sion. Oh. rare. 

1665 Sir T. HtRHPRr Trav, (1677) *59 Fearing I have 
made too large a deviation, a *7*3 Shaftksr. Mise. Reft. 
i. Wks. 1749 111 . vj lo vary .. from my propos'd Subject, 
and make whnt Deviations or Excursions I shall think fit. 

Dovlative (rirvii^iv), a. [f. L. deviat - ppl. 
stem 4- -ivk.J Causing or tending to deviation or 
deflexion. 

*878 Lockyer Stargazing 400 A crown-glass prhrn is 


cemented on a flint one of sufficient angle that their deviative 
powers reverse each other. 

Be viator (di-vi^tw). [a. late Ln devidtor 
(Augustine), agent-n. f, devidre to Deviate.] 

1 . One who deviates, goes astray, digresses, etc. ; 
see the verb. 

165* Fuller Abel Redw. 920 Though Latimer was in 
hit needles *0: youth A deviator. 1756 W. Toldervy Hist. 9 
Orphans III. 48 Here we are obliged to be, in some mea- 
sure, deviators. _ x8^t P. Fairuaikn tr. Hengstenberg's 
Revel. S. John i. 7 The deviators are quite at variance 
among themselves. 

2 . An appliance for altering the course of a 
balloon. 

1886 Tall Mall G, 14 Sept. 8/a Their deviator had ceased 
to act. 

Deviatory (drvi&tori), a. [f. L. type devia- 
ted- us from devidtor ; see prec. and -ory.] Char- 
acterized by deviation. 

*70* S. Parker tr. Cicero De Finibut 2 o The Deviatory 
Motion of the Atoms. 

Device (d/voi-s). Forms; 3-5 deuis, 4 Sc. 
deuiss, 4-5 deuya, Sc, dewia(e, -ya(a, -ioe, 
-yoe, 4-6 deuyae, diuia(e, dyuya(e, 4-7 deuiae, 
deviao, 5-6 deuyoe, 6 Sc. devyiaa, 6-7 divice, 
5- device. [Here two original OF. and ME. 
words dev is and devise have run together. The 
actual form device represents phonetically ME. 
devis, devys , a. Ob', devis masc, i division, parti- 
tion, separation, difference, disposition, wish, desire, 
will * (Godefroy) ; ‘speech, talkc, discourse, a con- 
ference, or communication ; deuising, conferring, or 
talking together ; also, a deuice, imtention ; dis- 
position or appointment of* (Cotgr.) ; in mod.F. 

4 action of discoursing, conversation, talk, speci- 
fication (of work to be done) \ But the form de- 
vise (when not a meie variant spelling of device ; 
sec below) represents OF. devise fern, ‘division, 
separation, difference, heraldic device, will, testa- 
ment, plan, design, wish, desire, liking, opinion, 
conversation, conference, manner, quality, kind* 
(Godefroy) ; * a deuice, posic, cmbleme, conceit, 
coat or cognizance borne ; an inuention ; a diuision ; 
bound, meerc, or marke diuiding land * (Cotgr.) ; 
in mod.F . 1 action of dividing, that which divides 
or distinguishes, the motto of a shield, seal, etc., 
an adage *. The two French words coi respond to 
Pr. devis, devisa , It. diviso , divisa , Romanic derivs. 
of divis- ppl. stem of div'idtre ^ to divide : sec 
Devise v. 

The older word in ME. appears to have been detds.deiys, 
but derdse also appears from Caxton onward, and prob, 
earlier, at least iti the phrase, to devise «= F. d devise 
(sense is). It is however very difficult to distinguish the 
two words, since devise, devyse occurs not only ax the 
proper spelling of the repr. of OF. devise , but also, in 
northern and late ME., and in the 16th c.» as a frequent 
spelling of ME. dev/s, motl. devne. ln rimes it is gener- 
ally possible to separate devise 1* dads, device, from dtvise 
proper, but in other positions it iu often impossible ; nor 
docs tne sense j<ive much help, because in OF. devis and 
devise partly coincided in meaning, while the English dis- 
tinctions do not nlway* agree with the French. In later 
times device gradually became the accepted form in all 
senses, except in that of ‘ testamentary bequest which 
still remains Devise, q. v. There is a/so some reason to 
think that in the 17th c. detdses (-9i7dz) was, in the south 
of England, used in the plural, when device (-ms) was 
written or at least pronounced in the singular: cf. house 
sing , houses (-r£z) pi. The sense-development had to a great 
extent taken place before the words were adopted in English, 
so that here the historical and logical orders do not agree.] 

1 . The action of devising, contriving, or planning ; 
the faculty of devising, inventive faculty ; invention, 
ingenuity. Now arch, and rare, (orig. devis), 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 1413 , 1 ne can the nombre telle Of stremes 
nmale, that by devyx Mirthe had don come through condys. 
* 5*3 Mohr Rich. Ill, Wks. 58 The deuise of some con- 
venient pretext. 1563 Shutr Archtt. B j b, A pillour of 
their owne deuise. *568 Bible (Bishops') Acts xvii, 99 
Golde, siluer, or stone gruuen by art and mans deuice. 1594 
SricNNRR Amoretti xxx. That fire, which all thing melts, 
should harden yse ; And yse, which is congeald with sence- 
lesse cold, Should kindle fyre by wonderful devyse 1 1600 
Shaks. A. y. L. 1. i. 174 Hce’s gentle, .full of noble deuise. 
( z6ox H01.1.AND Pliny 11 . 159 As touching the deuise and 
inuention of mony. x6xx Bihlk Eccles. ix. xo Thera is no 
worke, nor deuice, nor knowledge, nor wisedome in the 
arauc whither thou goest. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 196 
By device, ti* ho maae to open, that (etc.]. 1858 T. Parker 
Historic A meric ans ( 1871) 15 Much of our social machinery 
. .is of his [Franklin’s] device. 

b. The manner in which a thing is devised or 
framed; design, arch, 

C1400 Destr. Troy 1576 The tydes . . of sotell deuyse. 
x6xi Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 189 ’Tis Plate of rare deuice. 
18x0 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxvi, It was a lodge of ample sue, 
But strange of structure and device. 1870 Bryant Iliad I, 
v. 136 Who knew to shape all works of rare device, a i88x 
Rossetti Rost Maty, A chiming shower of strange device. 

+ o. A contrived shape or figure. Obs. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 359 pis grate god .. In a dredful! 
deuys, a dragons forme. 

+ 2 . Purpose, intention. Obs. (orig. devis). 
c 13*0 Sir Bents *887 To sira Beues a smot therwith A 
sterile strok.. Ac a faslede of his diuis And in the heued 
smot Tranchefis. c >440 Prom/. Tarv. 120 Devyce, purpose^ 
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stria 154! Hall Ckron, 75 b, When he had thus ordered 
hi* affaires accord yng to his device and ordre. 

3 . Will, pleasure, inclination, fancy, desire. In 
earlier use chiefly in phr. at one's (pioti) device 
[OF. d men, ton, etc. devis] ; later only in pi. ; 
now only in phr. left to one's o%vn devices , etc., 
where it is associated with sense 6. (orig. devis ). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11576 (Cott.) pat he ne suld rise, Al at 
his aim deuise. 1303 K. Brunne tfandl. Synne 11786 Hyt 
ys sloghenes and feyntes To take pcnaunce at J>y dyuys. 
c 1450 Crt. of Love xii, No sapphire of Inde, no ruby rich 
of price There lacked than . . ne thins to my devise. 15*3 
Ld, Burners Froiss. I. cccxcviii. 601 They, .toke a place ot 
grounde at their deuyse, abyding their cneinyes. 155a Bk. 
Com. Prayer Gen. Conf., we haue folowed to much the 
deuyse* [ed. 1607 devices] and desyres of our owne heartes. 
1399 Sandy* Ruropm Spec. (1633) 38 Loosing and knitting 
marriages, by devise at pleasure. 1611 Bible Jer. xviii. 12 
We wfll walk after our own deuices. 1648 Milton Ps. 
Ixxxi. 5a Their own conceits they follow'd still, Their own 
devises blind. 1870 Mrs. H. Wood G. Canterbury's Will 
xv, What would you do, if left to your own devices? 

+ b. Will or desire as expressed or conveyed to 
another ; command, order, direction, appointment. 
Chiefly in phr. at (some one’s) device . Obs . (Cf. 
Devise v. 3.') (ME. devis ; OF. devise .) 

1307 Elegy Edw , / iv, That hit he write at mi devys 
[rune pris|. f 13*5 Coer de L . 1439 Lokcs that ye doo be 
my devys. 1:1440 Ifomydon 7x6 Full feyre he dyd his ser- 
vys e, And servyd tnc ouene at hyr devyse. c 1470 Hpnry 
Wallace vm. 1150 Scho grnithit hir apon a gudlye wis, 
With gold and ccr and folk at hir dewi*. Ibid. x. 473 The 
Bruce askyt; * Willthowdomydcwyss?’ 13*3 Ld. Bkrnfrs 
Frotss . 1 . cxlv. 173, I am nutle determynedde to folowe his 
deuyse and ease [fair* a sa devise ne d son a 1st]. 1335 

Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1 . 396 God . . At his devvEs* all thing 
in erth is done. *535 Coverdale Dan. iv. 24 ft is the very 
deuyee of him y 1 isnyest of all. 

t 4 . Opinion, notion; what one thinks about 
something. Sometimes it may mean 4 opinion 
offered, advice, counsel*. Obs, (In 15th c .devis 
and devise. OF. devise , opinion, sentiment.) 

C1315 E. E. A llit. I\ A. 199 Boundcn bene Wyth ]>c 
myryeste margarys at my deuyse bat cm*r I se} }ct with myn 
yien, 1393 Gower Conf. I. 278 As thou shalt here my devise , 
Thou might thy self the better avise. C1400 Rom. Rost 651 
For ccrtes at my devys Ther is no place in Paradys bo 
good, c 14x0 Sir A mad act (Camden) xxix, Thenne iche 
won sayd thayre deuise. C1430 Lyd r.. Hors, Shepe, 4- G. 
86 Pecs to profyr, as to my IJevycc, Makythe no dclayc. 
c 1435 Torr. Portugal 779 Now wolle ye telle me your 
devyce, That how I may govern me ? c 1450 St. Cut fiber t 
(Surtees) 2698 As a woman war vnwysc pus sho spird him 
hir deuyse. 1368 Grafton Citron. II. 395 When the Duke 
of Norffolk had heard fully his device, he tooke it not in 
good parte. 1394 2 mi Pt. Contention (1843) 125, 1 prethe 
Dickc let me heare thy deuise. 

+ 5 . Familiar conversation, talk, chat. Obs. [OF. 
and mod.F. devise.] 

c 1489 Caxton Rlanchardyn xli. 153 Klanchardyn. .talked 
wyth the kynge . . his fader And as they were thus in dc- 
uyscs [etc.). _ c 1500 Melt* sine lix. 348 After many playsnunt 
deuyses and joyfull wordes, they wcsxhed theirc nandes and 
sette them at dyner. 1581 Pkttir Guazzo's Civ. Couv. 111. 
(1586) 127 To entertains them with familiar device, as the 
fashion in Fraunce and other place* is. 1600-10 in Sltaks. 
C. Praise 40 What for your buxinesse, news, device, foolcrie 
and libertie, I never dealt better since I was a man. 

0 . Something devised or contrived for bringing 
about some end or result ; an arrangement, plan, 
scheme, project, contrivance ; an ingenious or 
clever expedient ; often one of an underhand or 
evil character; a plot, stratagem, trick. 

ci»90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 381/156 * Sire,* he xeide, *mi dcuis 
bou schalt here i-seo: fe hallc ichulle furst arcrc.’ 1494 
Fabyan Ckron. vu. 358 All was done according to theyr 
former deuyse. 1533 Coverdale Ps. xxi, 1 1 They . . ymagined 
soch deuyees, asthey were not able to perfourme. 134ft 
Hall Ckron. 12 This devise *0 much pleased the sedicious 
congregation. Ibid. 48 b, This device of fortifying an arm ye 
was at this tyme fyrst invented. Ibid. 158 b. To set open 
the fludde gates of these devises.^ 1333 * • Wilson Rhet. 7 
His polticies and wittie devise* in behove of the pubtique 
weal. 1568 Bible (Bishops’) a Cor. ii.11 We are not tgnor- 
ant of his deuise* [1611 deuices]. s6ot Shaks. 7 W. N. 11. 
iii. 176 Excellent, I smell a deuice. 1603 Knoli.es Hist. 
Turks (1638} 140 The Captaine . . declared to him his whole 
deuise. 178* Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. t. 104 By this 
happy device . . (they) screen themselves. 1843 Macaulay 
Lays A nc. Rome Pref. ( 1864) ®5 The device by which Klfleda 
was substituted for her young mistress. 

7 . cotter. The result of contriving; something 
devised or framed by art or inventive power ; an 
invention, contrivance; esp. a mechanical contri- 
vance (usually of a simple character) for some 
particular purpose. 

c 13*3 R. R. Allit. P. A. 139, I hoped be water were a de- 
uyse Bytwene myrbe* by mere* made. 1370 Dee Matk. 
Prtf. 35 He alone, with his deuise* and engynes . . spoylcd 
and discomfited the whole Army. 1377 B. Coogb Herts • 
back's Hush. 1. (1586) 41 b, The devise was, a lowe kinde of 
Carre with a couple ot wheeles, and the Front armed with 
sharps Syckles, which forced by the beast through the 
Come, did cut downe al before it. 1863 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) iso To remedy which they nave devices like 
Turrets upon the tops of their Chimney* to suck in the air 
for refreshment. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. ai8/i The 
devices for baling cut nay. 1884 [See Devil sb. 8). 
b. Used of things non-material. 

1519 More Snpptie. Soulyt Wka. 326/3 This expoeicion is 
nether our deuise nor ani new founden fantasy, but a very 
trueth well percciued. 1387 Goldino De Mornay Ep. Ded. 
5 It is not a deuise of man as other Religions are. 1814 


Br. Hall Recoil. Treat. Ep. Ded. A iii, It was a mad con- 
ccit . . That an huge Giant beares up the earth . . If by this 
devise he had meant oncly an Einbleme of Kings. 

8. Something artistically devised or lrametl ; a 
fancifully conceived design or figure. 

1399 Lanc.l. Ritk. Rede Us tti. i?8 In quentUc of tlolhin^e 
ffor to queme sir pride.. and icne day a newe deuyse, it 
dulleth my wittis. 1463 Mann. 4 Honsek. EaP. 490 My 
master bout of Arnold gooldsmy the a dyvysc of guold for 
mnstres Margret. 1355 Eden Decades isoCuriously buy filed 
with many pleasaiint diuiscs. 1665 SirT. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 119 The class .. curiously painted with such knot* 
ana devices as the Jews usually make for ornament. x8sx 
Craig Led. Drawing i. 21 A practic e of painting, in curious* 
device* and figures, the coffins destined for the dead. 1879 
H. Phillii** Notes Coins 1 The most modern [coins] present 
complicated and intricate devices. 

9 . spec. An emblematic figure or design, esp. one 
borne or adopted by a paiticular person, family, 
etc., as a heraldic bearing, a cognizance, etc. : 
usually accompanied bv a motto. 

c 1330 Writ. Ptueme 3222 pat i haue a god schcl[d] & w«.l 
& faire Mib-innc a werwolf depeynted . , b<* quen ban dole 
comaundc to crafti men i-nowe, |>at deui* him were dijl er 
pat day rue. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IP. X272 Dido , And bei ) it 
in hise devysis for hire sake, N'ot I nat what. 1489 Camon 
Faytes of A. iv. xv. 276 They take arnies att tneyre owne 
wylle and sut.he a deuyse as them plaiscth, wherof som 
growndc.. the same upon theyre name. 1381 Pmtif Guazzo's 
Civ. Couv. 11. (1586) 108 b, A Carcanet of golde. . wlicreon . is 
bravelie set forth the devise or armes of the Academic. 
x6os Marsion Ant. $ Met. v. Wks. 1856 I. ss, I did send 
for you to drawc me a devise, an Imprez/a, by Sinecdoche 
a ^^ott. 1 wold haue you pnint me for my device a good 
fat legge of ewe mutton. x6o8 Siiak*. Per. it. ii. 19 The 
dcuicc he l>earcs vpon his shield Is a blacke Kthyope, 
reaching at the sunne. The word, Lu x tun vita mihi 
1651 Hobbls Levtatk. 1. x. 45 Shields painted with Mich 
Devises ns they pleased. X790 Pennan London 116 tK.) 
With the hart couchaut under a tree, and other devices of 
Richard II. x86s Burton Pk, Huuter( 1864) 63 I'hc desires 
or trade emblems of special favout ites among the old printers. 

b. A motto or legend borne with or in place of 
such a design. 

17*4 Swift DrapicPs Lett, vi, I obseivcd the device upon 
his coach to be Libert as et nat ale solum. 1759 Roiii-rtson 
Hist. Scot. vu. (an. 1587', Repeating, .sentences which she 
boi rowed from some of the devices then in vogue : ant fer. 
ant feri [etc.]. 1851 I.ongk. ‘ Excelsior* , A banner with the 
strange device, * Excelsior ! * 

10 . A fanciful, ingenious, or witty writing or 
expression, a ‘conceit*. Obs. or arch. 

X576 Gascoigne Notes waking of verse g x in Steeled. 
(Arn.)3t By this aliquid satis , I mcatie some good and fine 
deuise, shewing the qulckc ca pad lie of a writer. 1576 
Flemiko Panopl. E/ist. 342 In versifying . . his devises aic 
not darkened with mystie eloudes . . the conveiauncc of his 
matter is manifest. 1645 Kingdom's \Veekly Post 16 Dec. 
76 This is the man who would have his device al waves in 
his sermons, which in Oxford they then called ronunefrums. 
1768 Beattie Minstr. t. Iii, Ballad, jest, and riddle’s quaint 
device. 1824 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 193 Some droll 
and merry device. 

11 . Something devised or fancifully invented for 
dramatic representation ; 4 a mask played by pri- 
vate persons,* or the like. arch, or Obs . 

xs88>Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 66<^ But 1 will forward with my 
dcuicc. *390 — Midi. N. v. 1. 50 The riot of the tijnsic 
Bachanals . . That is an old deuice, and it was plaid When 
I from Thebes came luM. 1607 — Tinton 1. ii. iss You 
haue . .entertain’d me with mine owne deuice. 1623 Shirley 
Coronal. (T.) Masques and devices, welcome ! 1769 Burnfv 
Hist. Mus, 111 . iv. 273 Balta/ar de Bcaujoycux .. having 
published an account of his devises in a book. x8x* Byron 
CA. liar. t. Ixvii, Device* quaint, and frolics ever new. 

+12. Phrases. At device , to device [OF. d devis , 
d devise ] : at or to one’s liking or wish ; perfectly, 
completely, entirely, certainly. At all device , in 
all respects, completely, entirely (cf. poinUtevice) 
Obs. 

1273 Barbour Bruce iv. 364 For mynerfe ay wes wont to 
sene Hym fullely at all deutss. Ibid, xi 348 The king . 
wes vicht and viss And richt vorthy at all dcuiss. c 1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints. Clemens 628 Clement . . cmpleysit wele in 

5 odis serwice In althinge, at al dewise. C1385 Chaucer 
G . IP. 1206 Dido (Tanner), Up on a courser . . Sit F>ne:ts 
lxk phebus to deuyse So was he freish arayed in his wise. 
a 1 4»o Hocclkvk De Reg. Print . 404 He is a noble prcchour 
at device. # c 1430 Mirour Saluacioun 4141 With thire 
Armures this knyght faght .so wele at devis, c 1473 Partenay 
479 A litel his colour cam, vnto deuise. exsoo Melustne 
xxi. 126 He is mochc fayre & wel shapen of membres, & 
hath a face to deuyse, except that one of his eyen is hyer 
sette than the other is 1J13 Douglas /Kneis x. ix. 85 The 
Troianeprynce . . with his brand hym brytnys at devys, In 
maner of ane offerand sneryfys. 

Device, obs. form of Dkvisk v. and sb. 
Devi'Oefnlf d. Now rare. [f. prec. -f -ful.] 
Full of, or characterized by, device, ingenuity or 
invention; ingenious, 4 cunning’, *cnrious\ 

1390 Spenser Teares of Mutes 385 The devicefull matter 
of my song. 1596 — F. Q. v. iii. 3 To tell the glorie of the 
feast . . The goodly service, the devicefull sight* . . Were 
worke fit for an herauld. 1606 Marston Parasilaster m. i, 
Oh c^uick, deviceful, strong- brain’d Dulcimel.Thou art too full 
of wit to be a wife. *6*5 Charm an Odyss. t. 206 A can**, 
rich and of deviceful thread. x6az Quarles Arcalus 
ft P, (1636) 24 Hie quaint Impress* their deviseful snows. 
*681 H. More in Glanvill Saddncismus 1. Poster. (1726) 18 
In his deviceful imagination. 

Hence D*vi‘o«fbUy (t deviaeftally) adv. t in- 
genioosly, * cnnningly * ; B*vlo«fttla«u. 
a 1631 Donnk rotmt (,«jo) 77 The Alphabet Of (lower-, 


how they devisefully being set And bound up, might . 
Deliver errands mutely, and yiutually. 1894 Liberal 17 
Nov. 3 'j It was from the Germans that the Jnps derived 
all their discipline and devicefulncss. 

D8Ti'0ii8ll, [f. as prec. + -i.rhn.) With- 
out a device (in various senses : see the sb.\ 

1 866 Rusk in Crown Wild Olive Pref. 27 To traih that 
there is no device in the grave may . . make the de\icelc.s 
person inoie contented in his d illness ( x88a 'I'kaiii Sew 
Lucian 130 1 hat coin of language which . . has been worn 
down to an unmeaning counter, ueviceless and lcgcntlless. 

t Devi ot, f?l a. Obs. [ad. 1 ^. devid usy pa. 
pplc. of dmuche to subdue, f. 1 )K- 1 . 3 t vine Ire to 
LOiujucr.] Subdued, overcome. 

143a 30 tr. Iftqden (Roll*) I. 205 A region .. where the 
WandaTfngcs weredeviue. 1541 Bi.t on .' Verus out of lit aven 
Early Wks. (1843) 46 Ready to be devirt and overcome. 

1 1550 Knighthood ff Battle (MS. Cott. Titus, A. xxiii. 1)6 
For mightily what man tnay renne and lepe, May well 
dtvute and saf his parly kepr. |Bnt here perhaps a verb]. 

Devide, dovident, etc., obs. fl. Djvidk, etc. 

Devil (dc’v’l, tlc-vil), sb. Forms : 1 diobul, 
dloful, d 6 oful, 1-3 dAofol, 2-3 deofel, 2-5 
doouol, 3-5 deuel, 4 7 deuil, dovel, 6-7 divel, 
6- devil. Also 1 dioful, d6oful, notth. diowul, 
diowl, dioul,diwl, deuil), 3 diefel, Opm. de(o)- 
fell, 3-4 diouel, 4 dyevol, 5 dewill, -ello, dyuell, 
5-6 dovoll, devyl, -yll(e, deuyl(l, 5-7 deuill, 6 
diuill, 6-7 diuel(i, divel(l, 8 9 dial, divul, Sc. 
d Aril; monosyllabic 4-5 deul, dole, del, 5 dowle, 
dwill, dwyllo, delve, 5-6 dule, 7 do'el, 8 9 .Y<. 
deil, Exmoor doul, Laiuath. dule. Vlunxl 1 
d6oflu, 2 deofle, dooflen, deflen, 2-3 deulen, 
5 develyn ; 1 north, diules, 2 deofles, dooulea, 
deuulea, deules, doulos, 3 Orm. do(o floss, 4 
device, devels, etc.; gen. pi. 1-3 d6ofla, 3-4 
devole ; dat. pi. 1 dAoflum, 2 deoflau, -en. 
[OE. dtofof ct<\, corrcsjumding to Obris. dioi'cf 

05. diubul, dioboi, diabol, diuvil (MI hi. 

duvet y dimly Du. duivef M ML, L(L dnvcl)y 
OI I G. littvaly tiwaly tiufal (Notkcr), dittval \ 
diufal (Tatiim, Otfrid). MIlG. tiuvely lin'd, ttujd , 
ticfcl, Ger. leujcl\ ON., Icel. djofttll (Sw. djtfvul , 
Da .djnvel ) ; Goth, diabaultts, d tab ulus, immediately 
a. Gr. bid(io Ao?, in Jewish and Christian use 4 the 
Devil, Satan’, a specific application of bthfioKos 
4 accuser, calumniator, slanderer, traducer*, f. 81a- 
(IdMttv to slander, tiaduce, tit. to throw ncros*, f. 

6. a through, across p PaKkuv to cast. The Gr. word 
was adopted in I .. as diabolus , whence in the mod. 
Romanic lnngs , It. diavolo , Sp. diablo , J’g. dtabo , 
l’r. diablo , d table, F. diable ; also in Slavonic, OSlav. 
diyavoltl, dlyavolil , etc. In Gothic the word was 
masc., as in Greek and Latin; the plural docs not 
occur ; in OHG. it was masc- in the sing., occasion- 
ally neuter in the plural ; in OIC. usually masculine, 
but sometimes neuter in the sing., regularly neuter 
in the plural deofol, deo/ht ; but the Northumbrian 
Gospel glosses nave masculine forms of the plural. 

The Gothic won! wan dirculy fioin Greek ; the forms in 
die other Teutonic Inng*. were piutlyal least fiom Latin, 
and proh. adopted more or less inde)K.ndcntly of each other. 
Thus ON. djbfull regularly represent* an original diaTuU, 
OE. diobul , dloful, dCofol can also lie referred to an earlier 
diatul } dinvol (cf. It. diavolo), lo coming, through to, fiom 
earlier la. The OE. dlo would normally give modem dt-, 
exemplified in 15th c., and m mod. Sc. arid some Eng. 
dialects, but generally shortened at .111 cat Her or later dale 
to dc v- or div-. In some, espe* i.illy northern, dialect*, the 
v was early vocalized or lost, leaving various monosyllabic 
form*, of whu h mod Sc. deil, and Lancashire dulrnrc types. 

1 be original Greek 6ia/3oAoe was the word used by the 
LXX to render the Hcb. JDt? sdldn of the O.T. ; in the 
Old Latin version it wn* regularly retained a* diabolus ; 
but Krome substituted Satan, which is thus the reading of 
the Vulpate everywhere in the Canonical books, except in 
Ps. cvtu.u.ix )6 (the Psalter in the Vulgate being the Galli- 
can version from the I.XX). Wyclif translating the Vulgate, 
has in this place 'the dcucll’, but elsewhere in 0/1’. * Safhan’ ; 
the 16-17211 c. Eng. versions have 1 Satan ' throughout after 
the Hebrew ] 

1 . The Devil [repr. Gr. I hb&okot of the LX X and 
New Test.] : In Jewish and Christian theology, the 
proper appellation of the supreme spirit of evil, the 
tempter and spiritual enemy of mankind, the foe of 
Goa and holiness, otherwise called Satan. 

He is represented a* a person, sul>ordinate to the Creator, 
but possessing superhuman powers of access to and influ- 
ence over men. He is the leader or piime of wicked 
apostate angels, and for him and them cvcrlnxtmg fire i* 
prepared (Matt. xxv. 41). 

Besides the name Satan , he is also called Beelzebub , 
Lucifer, A Polly on, the Prince of darkness, the Evil One, 
the Enemy of God and Man, the Arch-enemy, A uh fiend, 
the Old Serpent, the Dragon \ and in popular or rustic 
speech by many familiar terms as Old Jxi< k, Old Situmte, 
Old Clootie, Old Pease r, the Old One, the Old lad, etc. 

(In this the original vnse the word ha* no plural.) 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1457 (O. K. T ) On us, hcl diobul. c 8*3 
Pesp, Hymns xiii. 4 Done dioful biswac. a 1000 Juliana 
460 (Gr.) llyre bat deofol oncw« 5 . a tooo Solomon <V Sat. 
122 (Gr.) Him hid Jwet deofol la)>. etooo Ags. Gosp. John 
v»ii, 44 Ge »ynd deofle* beam, et 160 Hatton Gosp. Matt, 
iv. 5 Da ^ebrohte irs deofel hinc on ba hal^an ccastre. a 1 173 
Cott. Horn. 237 Al folcjiede in to pea diefles mu6e. c iboo 
Trio. Coll. Horn. 35 To lusto be defies lore. Ibid., pa 
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wurhliche weden \xs *$m dicuel liinom tire forme fader adam. 
c **50 Moral Ode 98 In E. E . (186a) a8 Die5 com in his 

middcnerd |>urh pc cable dcoflcs onde. c 1*90 S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 62/294 ]>at was be Deuel of helle, a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xxxix. m Ichot the cherl in def, the Del hym to- 
drawe ! c 1380 Wvu if Set. Wks. III. 442 pen God and J>e 
tlcvell were weddid togedre. 138a — Ps. cviii. [cix.j 6 Sett 
vp on hym a synere ; and the dcucll stonde at hi* rtjt side 
(1535 CovhKDAtr, Let Satan stonde at hie right hande; 
1611 Satan, marg. or, an aduersary ; 1883 (R#V.) adversary, 
marg. ( >r Satan, or oh accuser], — Matt, xxv, 41 Eucr- 
lastynge fijr, the which i* maati redy to the deuyl and his 
nngelis. — Rev. xii. 9 And the like dragoun is cast doun, 
the greet olde serpent, that isclepid the Deuel, c 1400 Desir. 
/ toy 4392 pc folke . . vnder daunger of dule droupet full 
lunge, c 1430 Myhc 164 Hyt ys a xleghw: of the del. c 1450 
<St. Cuthbert (Surtees} 7170 Oft to gyclir ]mi did euill, And 
gaf txcasion to pc deuill. a 1533 Fimikk Irks. (1876) 40a 'Jo 
forsake the diucl and all hi* works. 1371 Campion Hist. 
I tel. iv (163^) 13 So wee say. ,dile for divitl. 1576 Flkmino 
Panopi. Efist. 277 As mad as the divcl of hclf. 1377 It. 
Gock.k Hervsbach's Hush. 1, (1586) 46 b, Where a man 
must tlealc with the Devil 1596 Shaks. Aterth. V. 1. 
tit 99 'The diuell can cite Scripture for his purpose. 1804 
J as. I CouHterbl. (Arb.) 100 Wny do we not dente God ana 
adore the Deuill as they doe. 1638 Sir T. Hphiikrt Trav. 
(ed. 2) 302 The Samoreen ..black as the devili, and as 
treacherous. 0163a Bhomr Qneene's E-ith . 11. iii. Wks. 
1873 III. 490 He looks So damnably ns if the Divcl were at 
my elbow 1738 Swirt Polite Convert. 97 That would have 
tarn a Match of the Devils making. 1817 Coubett Wks. 
XXXII. 150, I defy the Attorney General, and even the 
Devil himself, to produce f»om my writings any one essay, 
which is not written in the spirit of peace. s8a8 CaiJi.k 
Ahsc,, Rums (18*7) I. 312 ’l he very Devil he cannot hate 
with right orthodoxy. 1846 Trknui Mtrac. v. (1862) 159 
All gathers up in u person, in the devil, who has a kingdom, 
as God has a kingdom. 

b. According to medieval notions : cf. 3. 
r 1190 S. Eng. Leg. I 24V165 In fourme of a fair womman 
pc dcuclcnin hcom to. ibid. 372/174 And be Aungel heom 
*< he u wed e at a-brod bene dcuel asc huy stude, pe fourme 
of a grUlich man )>at al for-broidt* were And swaittore bane 
eucri ani btou^mnn. . Fuyrie speldcnc al xtinkende out of is 
mouth he blaste And fuyr of brumston at his nose. 1563 
W. Fulkk Meteors (1640) 10 b, There was newes come to 
I/ondon, that the Devili. .was scene flying over the Thames. 
1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. iv. 16 lost s write good Angcllon 
the Dcuills home Tii s not the Dcuills Crest. 1681 Glanvill 
Saddncismns 11. in, The Devil . appeared to her in the 
shape of a handsomr man. and aftrr of a black dog. Ibid. 
xxviii, Declares that the Devil in the shape of a black man 
lay with her in the lied . . that his feet were cloven. 1803 
Nicholls Let. in Corr. 70. Cray (184 0 45 He thought that 
Milton had improved on Tasso's devil by giving him neither 
horns nor a tail, c i8«o J. W. Crokkr in Croker Paters 
(1884) III. xxvii. 215 lly his bad character and ill-looking 
appearance, like the devil with his tail cut off. x868 Brow ic- 
ing Ring ff Rk. iv. 1296 The devil appear* himself, Armed 
and accoutred, horns and hoofs and tad 1 

o. In plural applied to * the Devil and his 
angels 1 , the host of fallen and evil spirits for 
whom hell was prepared : see 3. 

2 . From the identification of the demons , tiaipbvia, 
bailor is, of the Scptuagmt and New Testament 
with Satan and his emissaries, the word has been 
used from the earliest times in English, as equiva- 
lent to or including Dkmon (sense a\ applied a. 
(in Scripture translations and references) to the 
false gods or idols of the heathen ; b. (in Apo- 
crypha and N. Test.) to the evil or unclean spirits by 
which demoniacs were possessed ; c. in O. Test, 
translating lfeb. O'Tyb' hairy ones, * satyrs'. 

In the Vulgate, ax in Gr., diabolus nnd daemon are quite 
distinct; but the Gothic of Ulfila.* already use* unhulfa 
(Gcr. un/told) to render both words, and in nit the modern 
languages devil, or its cognate, is. used for daemon as well 
as for diabolus '. see Demon. 

a <*8»5 Cesp. Psalter xcv(i). 5 F orSon alle godas Sioda 
oioful, dryhten so&lice heofenas dyde. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 
227 An me^te cynn be nefer ne al>cah to nanc dcofel 4yld. 
c 1340 Cursor Si. 11759 (Trin.) Alle bo dcuclc* [Cott. idcis ; 
Eairf. mawmettesj in a stonnde Grouclynge fel to be grounde. 
138a Wyciif Pt. evi, 37 Thei offriden tner aoncs and ther 
dojtris to deueli*. (1611 dcuiK 1883 (R.V.) demons. So 
Dent xxxii. 17). — Ac/r xvii. 18 A tellere of newe 

deuelis I1388 of newe fcrnlix; 15*6 Tindale, a tyddynge* 
brynger off new devyls ; 1537 Geneva of newe Gods; 1611 
of strange god*; 1881 iR.V.) strange gods (Gr. demon*)]. 

— Rci*. ix. ao Thci worschipcdrn not dcucls and ximu- 
lucre* golden, treenen, the whu fie nether mowen see, nether 
lieere, nether wandre. 1555 Watrkman Fardle Radons 11. 
x. 210 He. .abolished all wotshippe of deuilles. 1638 Sir T, 
Herdkkt Trav. 335 I'his Devili (or Molech) i* ofconcave 
copper . . double guilded. Ibid., 70 Temple*, wherein they 
number 3333 . . little guilded Devils. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 373 
Devils to adore for deities. 1881 N. T. (R.V.> 1 Cor. x. 20 
The things which the Gentile* sacrifice, they .sacrifice to 
devils [marg. Gr. demons), and not to God. 

b. c 950 Lindisf. Cos p. Matt. ix. 34 In aldormcnn diowbta 
fhej fordrifes tHowlas. <*973 Rnshw. G. ibid.. In aldredeofia 
he ut-weorpe8 deoful c sooo Ags G. ibid., On deofla ealdre 
lie drif5 ut deoflu. c i»oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 Ure drihten 
drof fcle denies togedere ut of a man . . and pe awin urnen 
alse deulen hern driuen. 138a Wyci.if Matt. Ix. 34 In the 

f >rince of deuelis he castith out deuilis. — John x. ao He 
iath a dcuel, and maddith, or wexith wood. — 1 Tim. iv. 

1 syuynge tent to spiriti.* of errour, and to techingi* of 
dcucls. — Rev. xvi. 14 Thre vncleene spirited .. sotheli 
tbei lien spiritc* of deuelis, makinge signe*. 1348 Udall 
etc., Eras ns. Par. John 73 b, He bathe the Deuell (*ay 
they) and is madde., 1604 Canons Ecclesiastical Ixxii. 
Neither shaj any Minister not licensed . . attempt . . to cast 
out any deuill or deuil*. 1611 Biihlr John x. 20 He hath a 
deuill and is mad. atM Hi*. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 

}8 The ejection of Diveli* by fasting and prayer. t8ls 
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N, T. fR. V.) Matt . Ix. 34 By the prince of the devils 
auteth he out devil* [marg. Gr. demons). 

O. 138s Wvclif/i<». xxxiv. 14 Andaym come xhul deueles 
(1388 fendis], the beste party an ante, and a party a man. 
— Rev. xviii. a Greet Hauilon fel doun fel doun, ana is maad 
the habitacioun of deuelis [i6ti deuilsl. (Cf. Isa. xtii. 2.) 
1*607 Tokkll Four /. Reasts it The Satyre, a most rare 
and seldome *eene Beaxt, hath occasioned others to thinke 
it was a Deuill . . and it may lie that Deuils haue at some 
time appeared to men in thia HkencsJ 

d. fig. A baleful demon haunting or possessing 
the spirit ; a spirit of melancholy; on apparition 
seen in delirium tremens ; see Bluk Devil. 

8. Hence, gcncrically, A malignant being of 
angelic or superhuman nature and powers ; one of 
the host of Satan, as * prince of the devils \ sup- 
posed to have their proper abode in hell, and thence 
to issue forth to tempt and injure mankind ; a fiend, 
a demon. Also, applied to the malignant or evil 
deities feared and worshipped by various heathen 
people (cf. 2 a). 

In medieval conception, devils (including Satan himself) 
were clothed with various hideous and grotesque forms: 
their u*ual appearance, however (still more or les* retained 
in art), was derived from the satyrs of Roman mythology, 
or from the figure attributed to ran, being a human form 
furnished with the horns, tail, and cloven foot of a goat. 

Reoivnlf 757 Wolde on heolster fleon, xecan deofla Xedntjt. 
Ibid. 1680 Hit on ajht fcchweatf aefter deofla hryrr, Deni^ca 
frean aiooo Crist 1531 (Cod. Exon. 30 b) On jnct deopc 
dad deofol defeat I.18. t'1175 Lamb. Horn. 87 Ure ifan bet 
lwo5 <Jeoflcs beo5 bisencte in to helle. c isoo Trin, Coll. 
Horn, (x) WiteS 3c. .in b^t echc fur b^t is parked to deuules 
nnd here fereden. Ibid. 173 Hie i*e8 bineScn hem deflen 
be hem gredeliehe keoeS. cxaoo Ormin 1*01 Alle ) a b«tt 
fcllenn swa ximulcnn Inbe deofless. Ibid. 10565 Deofle 
floic. c 1*90 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 37/104 perc nis no deuel hat 
dorre noube neij b« come, for drede. c 1380 Wyclip Sol. 
Wks. III. 450 A vevn blast of a fool, and, tn cas, of a devyl. 
*393 Lanc.L. P. PI. C. xxii. 71 For alle dcorke deouefes 
dredrn hit to huyre. C1430 Hymns / irg, (1867) 121 Develyn 
xcliall com oute off helle. 1530 Paijk.r. 214/2 Divell she, 
diabtesse. a 153R Fishf.r ft ks. (1876) 428 Thou bhalt 
pay thine ownedehtes nmongest the diuils in hell. 1363 
WinJet Four S coir Hire Quest. §70 Wks. 1888 I. tit 
Ane tcrribill cumpnnv of dewlis hastalie apperand to him. 
*60* Narcissus (1893) 33° The haire of the fnire queene of 
devills. 1605 Z. Jones tr. I)e Loycr's Specters titlc-p., I'he 
Nature of Splrites, AngeK, and DiveU. 163a Litiigow 
Trav. ix. 404 The Italians swore, I was a Divell and not 
a man. ^ 1646 j. Gregory Posthuma (1649) 96 This Lilith 
was., a kinde of shee-divel which killed children. 1698 
Fryek Acc. E. India 4* P. iv. v. 180 The visible appear- 
ance of a Devil or Dasmon which they say is common 
among them. 284a Tennyson St. Simeon Sty tiles 4 Scarce 
meet For troops of devil*. 1879 M. D. Conway Demonot. 

1. l. iv. 36 A devil, .a being actuated by simple malevolence. 
4 . transf. Applied to human beings, a. A human 
being of diabolical character or qualities ; a malig- 
nantly wicked or cruel man ; a * fiend in human 
forur; in ME. sometimes a man of gigantic stature 
or strength, a j^iant. 

0960 IAndisf. Gosp. John vi. 70 Ic iuih tuelfo £eccas & of 
iuh an diut J Rushw. diowul] is. a 1154 O. E.Chron , an 1117 
pafylden hi mid deoules & yuele men. ct90$ Lav. 17669 lie 
. . wende anan rihte in to Winchajstrc swulc hit weore an hali 
mon, b« hsefiene deouel. c 1460 Rom. Rose 428ff An olde 
vccke . . The which dcvel. in hir cnfaunce Hadde lerned 
of Ix>ves arte, c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 407 At thu* 
with wrang. thir dewillis suld bruk our land, c 1500 
Melusine xxxvi. 256 Aycynst this strong dyuell I nc may 
withstand. 1309 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxtx. (Percy Soc. 1136 
Some dcvel les wyll theyr husbandcs bete. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. v. ii, 132 Thou do'st bcly her, and thou Art a diucll. 
*6©8-xt Up. Hall A f edit . tjr l owt 1. | 6 1’hat olde slaunder 
of early holinex* : A young Saint, an olde Devili : sometime* 
young Devils have jprooved olde Saints : never the contrary. 
161s Hiblk John vi. 70 Haue not I chosen you twelue, and 
one of you is a deuill? 164* Fuller Holy Prof. St. v. 
xvii. 426 Devils in flesh antedate hell in inventing torments. 
*7*$ Adv. Cap/. R. Royle 82 Thou Devil I said he to Susan, 
and hast thou betray'd me. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer- 
ica xxii. 319 He was a savage still, but not so often a devil. 

b. In later use, sometimes, merely a term of 
reprobation or aversion ; also playfully connoting 
the qualities of mischievous energy, ability, clever- 
ness, knavery, roguery, recklessness, etc., attributed 
to Satan. 

*601 Shaks. Tn>el. N. 11. v. 226 Thou most excellent 
diucll of wit. i6$t Life Father Sarpi( 1676) 29 An Angel 
In hi* behaviour, and a Devil . . in the Mathematicks. 
*774 Goldsm. Retal. 57 So provoking a devil was Dick. 
*77$ Sheridan Rivals in. iv, An ill-tempered little devil ! 
Shell be in a passion all her life. 1809 Thackeray Pen - 
dennis lvi, A man of great talents, who knew a good deal,, 
and was a devil to play. 1854 Wartfr Last of Old Squires 
xvi. 151 In our forefat henC days the term devil (for instance, 
'queer devil’, ‘rum devil') had a modified signification, 
intimating more of the knave than of the fool, but not with- 
out a strong dash of the humourist, 

o. Applied in contempt or pity (chiefly with 
foot ) : A poor wretched fellow, one in a sorry 
plight, a luckless wight. [So in It., Fr., etc.] 

ifaBT. Frooir Coy. i6oThe poor Devil was condemned 
to have his head chopped off. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. 
(*775/ 3 ^{Montriul), I am apt to be taken .. when a poor 
devil comes to offer hi* .service to so poor a devil as myself. 
iSsSScoit A ntio. xxi, • What can we do for that puir doited 
deevil of a kmght-baronct ? * 1830 Ld. Hbaconseibld Let. 

16 Nov. in Corr no. Sister (1886) 250 Riding the high Pro- 
testant horse, and making the poor devils of Puseyttes the 
**7? F. E. T rollons Charming Fellow I. xiU. 

167 Why should he do anything . . for a poor devil like me ? 


DBVIL. 

d. Applied also to a vicious, evil-tempered, or 
mischievous beast 

1834 M EDWtN Angler in Wales II. 44 He was the fastest 
trotter in the cantonment, but a restive devil. >884 Bath 
Jml. 26 July 6/5 That tusker there {pointing to the large 
elephant), .is a devil. He has killed three keepers already. 

6 . spec. a. Printers devil : the errand-boy in 
a printing office. Sometimes the youngest appren- 
tice is thus called. (In quot. 1781 a girl or young 
woman.) 

S683 Moxon Mechanic Exercises II, The Press-man some- 
times has a Week-Boy to lake Sheets, as they are Printed 
off the Tym|>an : 1 nese Boys do in a Printing-House, 
commonly black and Dawb themselves : whence the Work- 
men do Jocosely call them Devils ; and sometimes Spirits, 

* Flies. " -- --- 


1709 Steele Tatier No. 3* P ijt Mr. 

‘I nil 


and sometimes _ . 

Bicker-staff's Messenger, or (as the Printers call him) Devil, 
going to the Press, a 1764 Lloyd Dtalogue Poet. Wks. 1771 
II. 4 And in the morning when 1 stir, Pop comes a Devil 
‘ Copy Sir ’. ^ 1781 Johnson 20 Apr. tn Boswell, He had 
married a printer's devil. . . 1 thought a printer's devil was 
a creature with a black face and in rags. .. Yes, sir: but 
1 suppose he had her face washed and put clean clothes 
on her. 1836 Smart s. v. Somatology, Mr. Woodfall's 
men, from the devil up to the reader. 1849 E. E. Napier 
Excnrs. S. Africa I. p. xxviii, As neither space, time, nor 
printer* devils are under control, I must therefore content 
myself with the above brief. . review. 

b. A junior legal counsel who does professional 
work for his leader, usually without fee. Attorney- 
General's JJevil, a familiar name of the Junior 
Counsel to the Treasury. 

1840 I d. Campbell Lives Chief Justices It. xxxiv. 437 
He (Lord Mansfield] had signed and forgotten both opinions, 
—which were, perhajis, written hy devil* or deputies. 187a 
Echo 14 Nov. (Farmer), Sir James Hannen, we are told, 
was a Devil once. 1884 Rath Jml. 12 July 8/1 Mr. Clarke 
was offered the post of * devil ’ to the Attorney General, and 
hi* declining may be said to have been without precedent. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 3/1 It is by no means an un- 
common thing for an Altorney-Generars * devil *, or point 
and case hunter, to be offered a judgeship. 

c. One employed bv an author or writer to do 
subordinate parts of nis literary work under his 
direction; a literaiy 'hack*; and generally one 
who does work for which another receives the 
credit or remuneration or both. 

1888 Star 8 Aug.. Certain societies, the Early English 
Text, Chaucer, Shakspere, etc., though large employers of 
* devils’, pay the highest wages. 1891 [see I)kvil v. 3c]. 
Q.fig- Applied to qualities, a. The personifi- 
cation of evil and undesirable qualities by which 
a human being mav be possessed or actuated. 
(Usually with some ng. reference to sense 2.) 

‘r. 11. iiiT 


297 It hath |)1 eas’d the diucll 


1604 Shaks. Oth. 

drunkennex*e, to giue place 'to the diucll wrath. 1606 — 
Tr.* hr Cr. 11. Hi. 23, 1 haue. said my prayers and diuell, 
enuic, *ay Amen. Ibid. v. ii. 55 How the diuell Luxury 
,. tickles these together. «7©i Dk Foe True-born Eng. 
104 Ingratitude, a Deyil of Black Renown. t8so Shelley 
Cenci il. i. 45 The devil was rebuked that lives in him. i8a8 
Scott E. fit. Perth xxx, The devil of sophistry, with which 
thou art possessed. 184a Tennyson Walking to Mail 13 
Vex’d witn a morbid devil in his blood. 18 a — Sailor Roy 
24 A devil rise* in my heart, Far worse than any death to 
me. 1884 H. Broadhurst in Forln. Rev. Mar. 347 The devil 
of short-sighted j^reed is powerful enough if left alone. 

b. colloq. 1 emper, spirit, or energy that can be 
roused; hghting spirit; perplexing or baffling 
strategy of attack (as in cricket). 

18*3 Genii. Mag . Nov. 434/a They must have Devil enough 
. . to do gallant things. 1847 Ld. G. Bkntinck in Croker 
Tapers (1884) III. 156 That any nation was so without 
* devil ’ in it as to have laid down and died as tamely as the 
Irish have. 1884 Hon. I. Blich in Lillyivhite's Cricket 
Ann. 5 Evans bowled steadily, but without much ‘devil *. 

7 . Used (generally with qualifications) as the 
name of various animals, on account of their char- 
acteristics, e. g. Tasmanian devil } a carnivorous 
marsupial of Tasmania ( Sarcofihilus ursinus) ; Sea 
Devil , the Devil-fish : cf. also Ska-. 

1686 Ray Willoughby's Hist. Piscium m. m.i. 85 heading, 
Rana piscatrix , the Toad-fish or Frog-fish or Sea-Dlvel. 
moo S. L. tr. Fryke's Coy. E. Ind. 286 There is a sort of 
Creature here . . called . . by the Dutch, The Devil of No- 
gombo . . because of it* qualities . . It hath a sharp Snout, 
and very sharp Teeth. <799 Naval Chron . I. 67 The 
Lophius . . or Sea Devil, is a genus of the branchiostegious 
order. 183a Bischofk Van Diem an' s Land il 20 The 

devil, or Sit naturalist* terra it 4 rln*vurii« nntimiA ’ i* 


Ltnnt is, Indian Devil, or cougar] lodges about here— very 
bad animal.' i86t Job son Australia vit. 186 Colonists 
in Tasmania . . called it the * devil ’ from the havoc it made 
among their sheep and poultry. 

b. A local name of the Swift ( Cyfselus apus ) ; 
formerly also of the Coot 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr- Tong , Foulque. a bird called 
a Coute, & because of the blackenesse, is called a Diuell 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit . Birds 95 From its im- 
petuous flight, and its dark colour, It is called Devil 
(Berks) . . Swing Devil (Northumb ), Skeer Devil (Devon, 
Somerset), Det'HsureecJUr(l>tvoxi) t Dn>ilshrieker{Cr*vtT\). 

o. A collector's name of a tropical shell, Cyno- 
donta turbinellus . Ohs. 

1776 Da Costa Elem. Conchcl. 991 (Plate V, fig. A 
Murex, The DeviL 

8. A name of various instruments or mechanical 
contrivances, esfi. such as work with sharp teeth or 
spikes, or do destructive work, but also applied, 



DEVIL, 


DEVIL. 

with more or less obvious allusion, to others. 
Among these are 

a. A machine used for tearing open and cleaning wool, 
cotton, flax, and other fibre*, preparatory to spinning ; also 
called willow, wi Homer, willy, b- A machine used to tear 
up old cloth and reduce it to ' shoddy \ to be worked up 
again into cloth ; also one used to tear up linen and cotton 
rags, etc., for manufacture into paper. o. # An instrument 
used for feloniously cutting and destroying the nets of 
fishermen at sea. d. An instrument of iron wire used by 

S oldsmiths for holding gold to be melted in a blow-pipe 
ante. a An iron grate used for fire in the open air. 

*® 3 * J-. Holland Mohh f, Meted, Certain implements 
acting with a boss and a slit block of iron, called a devil. 
1636 S is O. Head Home Tour 144 The town of Dewsbury 
, .celebrated for. .grinding old garments into new ; literally 
tearing in pieces lusty old rags . . by a machine called a 
* devil , till a substance very like the original is reproduced. 
185s Mayhkw Loud . Labour (1861) II. 30 ‘Snoddy*.. 
consists of the second-hand wool manufactured by the tear- 
ing up, or rather grinding, of woollen rags by means of 
coarse willows, called devils. s86o All Year Round No. 57. 
160 Where the * devil ' first beau the cotton from the bale. 
1887 O. W. Holmks Guard. Angel xxv. (1891) 104 To the 
paper factory, where they have a horrid machine they call the 
devil, that tears everything to bits. 1870 Eng, Meek. 31 Dec. 
610/i The machine . . is called a willow, or willey, vulgarly 
a devil ; it is used principally for opening raw cotton . 187a 
Afanch. Guardian 24 Sept. (Farmer), Mr. Powell's Hill con- 
tains abundant powers for suppressing the vile nuisance 
known as the American Devil [steam whistle or hooter]. 1874 
Knight Diet. Met it., Devil , a machine for making wood 
screws. 187 ^Cassell sTechn. Educ . IV. 349/2 [He) dives into 
the recesses of hist skin for the ‘devil* which is a bunch of 
matted iron wire. x88o Timet 13 Dec., An instrument called 
* the Devil * used by foreign fishermen for destroying the 
fishing nets of English boats on the East coast. 1883 
Stonemason Jan., Dried by means of sundry coke fires 
kept burning in iron grates called ‘devils 1 , similar to those 
used by the Gas Company's men in our streets. 1884 
Sat. Rev . 12 July 61/1 * Devils’, . are used to catch sea- 
trout in America, but Mr. Fitch justly regards ‘devils* 
as an unsportsmanlike device, 1886 Tail Mall G. 7 Dec. 
10/1 There were exhibited in the court room three Belgian 
* devils ’ and three Belgian grapnels which had been captured 
by Lowestoft fishermen. 1887 Harper's Mag. June 119/1 
Tne devil, a hollow cone with spikes projecting within, 
against which work the spikes of a drum, dashing the lags 
about at great speed. 1893 Star 15 July 3/2 The machine 
for unloading grain . . not inaptly named a ‘ devil *, will . 
do the work of four gangs of dock laboters of 12 men each. 
1805 Daily Chronicle 7 Jan. 8/3 The match was only brought 
off at Cardiff by the extraordinary precautions for warming 
the ground by means of ‘ devils ’. 

0. A name for various highly-seasoned broiled or 
fried dishes; also for hot ingredients. 

1766 Craig Lounger No. 86 Make punch, brew negus, and 
season a devil. 1788 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Deter to Tom 
Wks. 1812 I. 510 By Devil ♦. I mean a Turkeys Gizzard 
So christen’d for its Quality, by man Because so oft ’tis 
loaded with Kian. x8ao W. Irving Sketch-bk., V Envoy 
(1865) 458 Another holds a curry or a devil in utter a!>mm- 
nation. 1828 Smeaton Doings in London (Farmer), The 
extract of Capsicums or extract of Grains of Paradise is 
known in the gin-selling trade by the appellation of the 
Devil. 1830 G. Griffin Collegians xiii, The drumstick of 
a goose or turkey, grilled and highly spiced, was called 
a devil, c 184a Thackeray Mr. 4- Mrs. Berry it, The de- 
villcd fowl had . . no devil in it. 1848 Faddtana (ed. 2) 1. 
50 Devils were his forte : he imparted a pungent relish to 
a gizzard or a drumstick that set the assuaging power of 
drmk at defiance. 1889 BoI.drkwood Robbery under Arms 
) 327 Let’s . . have a devil and a glass of champagne. 
The name of various forms of fireworks ; also 
sort of priming made by damping and bruising 
gunpowder’ (Smyth Sailers' Word- ok.). . 

*7441 Fielding 7 . Andrews 111. vii, The captain .. pinned 
a cracker or devil to the cassock. 1807 W.^ Irving Salmag. 
(1824) 135 Like a nest of squibs and devils in a firework. 
1800 Naval Chron. XXII. 203 Rockets, infernal*. fire-devils. 
1836 T. Hook G , Gurney vii, Four devils or wild-fires, such 
as we were in the habit of making at school. 

11. The name given to sand-spouts or moving 
columns of sand in India and Eastern countries. 

1833 Bvrnks Trap. Bokhara (ed. 2) III. 40 Whirlwinds, 
that raised the dust to a great height, and moved over the 
plain like water-spouts at sea. In India these phenomena 
are familiarly known by the name of dnnls. 1886 Burton 
Arab. Nts. I. 99 note , Devils, or pillars of sand, vertical 
and inclined, measuring a thousand feet high, rush over the 
plain, 1889 Daily News 8 July (Farmer). Clouds of dust. . 
went whirling across the common in spiral cones like desert 
Devils. *«93 Earl Dunmorr Pamirs I. 269 The amount 
of devils we saw was surprising. (Note) Common in the 

S lains of India, where they are called by the natives Bagoola. 
mulish people in India call them ‘ devils *• 

12. Short for devil ‘bolt : see 24 . 

*•73 Plimsoi.l Our Seamen, an A //eat 37 1 Oh, devils are 
•ham bolts, you know ; that is, when they ought to be cop. 
per. the head and about an inch of the shaft are of copper, 
ana the rest is iron \ . Seventy-three devils were found in 
one ship by one of the surveyors of Lloyd’s. 

18* Naut. • The seam which margins the water- 
ways on a ship’s hull ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk .) ; 
4 a seam between the gar board -strakc and the keel ’ 
(Funk and Wagnall). 

Hence various writers derive^ the phrase 1 the devil to pay 
and no pitch hot * ; but this is prob. only a secondary and 
humorous application of ‘ the devil to pay * : cf. 22 j. 

14. A devil of a . . . : a diabolical example or 
specimen of a . . ,, one (of the things in question) 
of a diabolical, detestable, or violently irritating 
kind; passing into a mere intensive, **a deuced, 
confounded, very violent* [So F. diable dt.] 

(1749 Fielding Tom Jems xn, vii, You don't know what 
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a devil of a fellow he Is.) 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav 
I. 345 Running downhill at the devil of a rate. 1794 Scott 
Let . to Miss Rutherford 5 Sept, in Lockhart , Both within 
and without doors, it wo* a devil of a day. 1819 Bvron 
Juan ti. xi, A devil of a sea rolls in that bay. xSti Shel- 
ley in T. L. Peat ock's tVks. (18751 III. 477 A devil of a nut 
it is to crack. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 
180 What an outlandish toozy-headed wee sunbrunt deevd 
o' a lassie that. 183a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 
liv. 313 We had a devil of a run — I don't know how many 
miles. 1869 Tholi oek He Knew, etc. liv. (1878) 299 Lead 
him the very devil of a life. 1890 Bksant Demoniac v. 33 
There will be a devil of a fight when the time comes. 

16 . predicative !? : Something as bad as the devil, 
m bad as can be conceived, the worst that can 
happen or be met with. [F. e'est bien le diable , le 
diable est que . .] 

17x0 Brit . A polio lit No. 60. a/a To quit a Yielding 
Mistress is the Devil, a 1733 Granville (J.>, A war of 
profit mitigates the evil; But to he tax'd, and beaten, is the 
devil. 1798 South ky Ballad 0/ Cross Koa<is 7 In such a 
sweltering day as this A knapsack is the devil. 18*7 Scott 
Jmt. 38 June, To be cross-examined by those who have 
seen the true thing is the devil. 1883 Scribner's Mag. 
XXX. 734/ a These Southern girls are the very devil. 

18 * Like the devil , like devils [F* cotnrne le diable , 
com me tons les diable s\ beside the more literal 
sense, sometimes means ; W ith the violence, des- 
jieration, cleverness, or other quality attributed to 
the devil ; extremely, excessively ; cf. Diaboli- 
cally. So in similes, e. g. as drunk as the d., 
diabolically drunk. 

159$ Shaks, /ten. V. ill. vii. 164 They will eatc like Wolue*, 
and hght like DeuiU 163* Litiigow Trav. uu. 345 '1 he 
distressed Protestants . . over whom they domineered like 
Divells. 1791 ‘G.Gam!iaik>' Ann. It or sent. ix. U8oo( 106 My 
horse . . pulls like the devil. 1816 Sporting Mag. X LVU I. 
39 A man is said to be . . when he is very impudent, as 
drunk as the devil. 1847 E mm< son Repr. Mcn u Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 378 He disputed like a devil on these two 
points. 

II. In imprecations, exclamations, proverbs, 
and phrases. 

17 . In imprecations, wishes of evil, and the like, 
as The devil take him , etc. (Cf. similar uses with 
deuce, mischief \ pest, plague, pox, etc.) 

c 1300 Havelok 1188 Godrich hem hatede, |>e deuel him 
hawc ! a 410 Sir Cleges 515 The styward scyd the 
dcwlc hym Born [=burn] on a lowe 1 c 1460 Ttnvneley 
Afyst. (Surtees) 175 The dwillc he ^ang vuu highc to dry I 
ci 500 Robin Hood 4* Potter lxxvil. in Child Ballads 111 . 
v. exxi. 1 13/2 The deycll spede hem, bothe bodey and 
bon. 1313 Douot as snneis t. Prol. 260 A twenty devill 
mot fall his werk at anu». 154 * Hall Chron. 14 h, Saiyng, 
the devill take Henry of Iancantre and the together. 1600 
Smaks. A. V. L. 111. it. 225 Nay, but the diuell take mocking 
Kpeake sadde brow, and true mnid. Bromk Q Herne's 

Exck. tl. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 485 Now the Dee'l brast ciag 
of him. 1738 Swm Poltfe Conv. 129 Here take it, and the 
D—l do you good with it. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. 
xii, The devil take my father lor sending me thither. 1832 
TtNNYSoN l he Goose , *Ihc Devil take the goose, And God 
forget the stranger ! * 

18. Jo go to the devil : to go to ruin or perdition. 
In the imperative, expressing angry impatience, and 
desire to be rid of the person addressed. So to wish 
any one at the devil , etc. [F . alter, envoy cr, donner , 
tire au diable. \ 

[c 1394 J. Mai.verne Contn, ffigden (Rolls) IX. 33 Exean- 
duit rex [Rich. 1 1 J et. dixit ci Icomiti Arundel], ‘(^uodhi 
lu mihi impona* . . vadas ad diaholum ’.] c 1460 Torvnetcy 
yi/yrf.(Surt.)ioGo tothedeville,andsayl bad. 1 1489 ax ton 
Sonnes 0/ Ay won iti. 102 Letc theym go to a hundred thou- 
sand devils f 1553 T. Wilson Rhet . ds8o) 178 All his Super- 
stition and Hypocrisie, either is or should Ins gone to the 
devill. 1368 Grakjun Chron. 11 . 367 They curssed them 
betwene their teeth, saiyng : Get ye into England, or to the 
devill. 1634 Sir T. Hermi-rt Trav . 102 Ere they could 
strangle him. he sent three of them to the Devill. 1822 
Hazlitt Tabled., Disagreeable People (1852) 121 Whether 
they arc demons or angels in themselves, you wish them . . 
at the devil. 18*3 Byron Juan x. Ixvi, When a man’s 
country’s going to the devil. 1859 H. Kingsley G. llamlyn 
xxxii, Tom . .having told her . . to go to the devil. 1881 
W. H. M ALLOC K Horn, 19 M Cent. I. 219, I wish ., the little 
animal was at the devil, 

+ 10 . A devil way ( adv .) ; originally an impatient 
strengthening of Away (a being the prep., varying 
with on , in, and develc the genitive pi., OE. deojia ) ; 
further intensified as a twenty devil way, on aller 
or alt her (corrupted to all the) devil way, on aller 
twenty devil way. Obs. 

cm 90 S. Eng, Leg. I. 203/124 pov worst lif and soule 
a deuele wei al clenc i-noine. _ c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2298 
And had hire go. that ilche dai, On alder twenti deuel wai 1 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2177 Ariadne, A twenty devclcwey 
the wynd hym dryue, c 1308 — Reeve's T. 337 And forth 
he goth a [3 MSS', on, Harl. in] twenty deuel way. c 1460 
Townetcy Afyst. (Surt.) 130 Go hens, hnrlottes, in twenty 
dewille way, Fast and belyfe l Ibid. 176. 

+ b. In later times it appears to have been taken 
more vaguely, as an expression of impatience, and 
sometimes — 1 in the devil’s name,’ Obs. 

c 1386 Chal ceh Millet* s Prol, 26 Tc! on, a dcucleway [v.r. 
a deleweyl. — Sompn. T. 53^ lax hym go honge hymsclf 
a [Hart, on] deuel way. — MtUer's T. 527. —Can. Yearn . 
Prol. 4 * T. 229. a 1440 Sir Dcgrev. 776 Go and glad th» 
gest, In alther ( printed all the] devyl way ! c uAa Ttnvneley 
Myst. (Surt ) 10 Sit downe In the dewille way, With thi vayn 
c&rpyng. /bid, 18 Com downe in twenty dcville way. 
la 1300 Chester PL, Deluge 219 Come in, wire, in 20 devilU 
waye, or els stand there without, a 15*9 Skelton Whs. 1 . 


336 That all the woride may say, Come downe, in the devyll 
way. 13*0 Palsgr* 838 In the twenty devyll way, au mom 
du grant diable. 

20. As an expression of impatience, irritation, 
strong surprise, dismay, or vexation, a. After an 
interrogative word, as who, what , how, where, when. 

[App. taken directly from Fr. ; cf. 12th c. OF. loniment 
di a files ! dist li rots au vis Art”, diable* being in the nomi- 
native (« vocative case); mod.F. gue diable Jatre I ; in ME. 
also what devil , About 1600 often what a devil. Al»o in 
Ger., Du.. Da. and other langa] 

t tjjhp Chaucer L. G. IV. 2694 ffypermestre , What devcl 
have I with the knyfe to doo? c 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 237 
What the deuyll and hi* dame »chail y now doof <*1460 
T&umeley Myst. (Surtee*) 114 What the dcville i* thia t he 
has n tong snowte. 1470-83 Mai omy Arthur x. xlviii, Wluit 
deuylle doo ye in this Countrey T < 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ 
Aynnm xix. 408 How the devyll dare ye thus Rpeke? 1300 
More Dyalogne 111. v. Wks. 214 Why, quod he, what tlcuifl 
rigour could thc» more hnue shewed? 136a J. Hrvwoon 
Prov. 4* Epigr. (1867) 183 When the diuell will ye tome in ? 
1568 Grafton Chum. II.' 3s, S Who the devill hath sente for 
them? 1x89 Pun knii am rng. Poesie hi. xxiii. (Arh.) 274 
What a diuell tcll<*\t thou to me of Justice? >596 Siiaks. 
1 Hen. /V, 1. ii 6 What a diuell hast thou to ao with the 
time of the day? 1670 (J. H. Hut. ( auiinats t. 11.40 How 
a Devil will the Pope observe the Decree* of a Councel ? 
160a Washington tr. Milton's De/. Pop. viii. (185* > 184 
What the Devil i* it to you? 1749 Fikidinc Tom Jones 
xv. v, Why, who the devil are you? x8ot tr. Lebruns 
Moms. Botte I. 155 What the devil business had she in the 
store-room ? 1819 Byhon Juan 1. c, Ami wonders why the 
devil he got heirs, a 1843 Hood Lullaly ii, What the devil 
makes him cry? 

b. Used interjectionally, or prefixed to a predi- 
cation. 

c 1460 Townetcy Myst. (Surt ) 67 Dwylle ! what may thi* 
be? Out, harow, fulle wo h me ! . . A, fy, and dewy)* 1 
whenn cam he That thus shuld reyfe me my paw*te, 1389 
Pappe 70 . Hahhet B i»j, She is dead : the diuell snec 
is. 1390 Siiaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 130 Will you be bound 
for nothing, he mad good Master, cry the diuell. 1709 
Stekle 7 after No. 107 P 13 The Devil! He tried out, 
Who can bear it ? 183a nlackw. Mag. Jnu 6j/t ' '1 he I‘»< ha 
has put twelve ambassadors to death ulrcady.' * The devil 
he has ! and I’m sent here to make up the baker's dozen 1 ’ 
1854 Emerson Lett. 4 - Ar*r. Aims, Lomu Wks. (Bohnl III. 
209 "That is W,* said the teacher. ‘ 'The Devil ! ’ exclaimed 
the boy, * is that W ? ’ 

21. Expressing strong negation : prefixed to a 
substantive, as the devil a bit, the devil a penny . 

1508 Kfnnrdie Flyitng rv. Dunbar 441 Thedeuill a jptdc 
thou hais ! 154a Udail Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 13a The 

Dcuill of the one chare of good werke they doen. 137*9 
Fulkk < o9\fut. Sarnies s 697 ‘Godly image* leade v* to spiri- 
tual! deuotion.' The Diucl they doe. But if they did, 
vet not more then the ceremonies of the olde law. c 1390 
Marlowe Faust. Wks.(Rtldg ) 90/1 The devil a penny they 
have left me. but a bare pension. 1601 Shaks. Twcl N. 
II. til. 159 The diu'll a Puritanc that hee is, oi any thing 
constantly, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (i8u» I. 386 We have 
an English expression, * The Devil he doth it, the Devil lie 
hath it ’ ; where the addition of Devil amounteth only to 
a strong denial, equivalent to, ' He doth it not. he hath it 
not.' 1708 Motii-ux Rabelais (1737) V. 221 Tlic Devil a- 
Bit he’ll see the l>ettcr. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 78. 3/1 
The P— 1 was Sick, the D —I a Monk would be, The D- I 
was Well, the D- 1 a Monk was he. 18*8 Scott F. At. 
Perth xxvii, The dcil a man dares stir you within his 
bounds. 1832 Examiner 349/1 Devil another woid would 
she speak. 

22. In proverbs and proverbial phrases. 

a. The dgvil ami all : Everything right or wrong 
(especially the wrong) ; the whole confounded lot ; 
all or everything bad; cf. also g. below. (But 
sometimes a strengthened form of sense 15 .) 

1343 Bale Yet a Course , Baptyzed bells, bedc*, organs., 
the devyll and atl of oorhe idolatrouse beggery 1502 
Nasiie P. Penilesse Aiij, Masse that* true they say the 
Lawyer* haue the deuilf and al. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. 
xv t. ciii, Be Lawyers get the Diuell and all. 1689 Hickfk- 
1NCILL Ceirmony-Afonger Wks. 1716 II 507 He may get 
the Devil and all of Money, and a Burse a* large as his 
Conscience. 1703 Mrs, Cfnti ivre Love's Contrtv. v, If 
she cou’d steal a husband, she’d have stole the Devil and 
all of Gallant*. t8xi Earl Gowfr 18 Dec. in C. K. Sharpe's 
Corr. (1888) I. 508, 1 begin to fear that the rheumatism ha* 
taken possession of your right arm .. which would be the 
devil and all, a* the vulgar would say. 1838 Dickknh 

0 Twist xx, 1 needn’t taxc this devil and-ali trouble to 
explain matters to you. 

d. Between the d. and the deep (formerly al§o 
Dead) sea, 

1637 Monro Exped. 11. 35 (Jam.), I. with my partie, did 
lie on our noste, as betwixt the devill and the deep sea. 
1690 W. Walker fdiomat. Anglo- Lat. 394 Between the 
devil and the dead sea. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prm > . 58 (Jam.) 
Bet7ueen the Deei and the deep sea ; that i* between two 
difficulties equally dangerous. 1816 [*ee I>eil 1 1* *894 

H. Ii. Ginns Colloquy on Currency 199 You must remember 
that he was between the devil and the deep sea. 

C. Black as the d., to paint the d. blacker than 
he is, and kindred expressions* Give the devil his 
due ; see Duk. 

1506 Lodge Afargarite Amer. 8 4 Divels are not so Macke 
as they l>e painted . . nor women so wayward a* they seeme. 
1642 Howell For. Ttav. (Arb.) 65 For the Devill ts not so 
black as he i* painted, no more are these Noble Nationi and 
Townes as they arc tainted. Whitlock liootomia 271 

1 hey use their Adversary according to the Proverb, painting 
the Devill blacker then he is. twvt A. Fonslanquk Eng. 
under 7 Administ. I. 226 That the Devil of Charles X could 
be painted blacker than his complexion would prove. 

d. When the d. is blind : at a date infinitely 
remote, at the Greek calends, or 4 latter lemmas \ 
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166s Rumf Songs (1874) I.9 I Jut when t hi* comes to paw, 
Ray the Devil in blind, c 170a Pagfotd Ballads (1876) 74 For 
wc will be Married, When the Devil is lllind. 1715 Bailpy 
Etasm. Coltoq. <1877) 21b ( 1 >.) They will bring it when the 
de\il it blind \ut frt ad Calendas Grsecas J. 1738 Svt ipt 
Polite Convets i (I > ), Aei>. I'll make you a fine present one 
of these days. Mm. Ay, when the Devil is blind, and his 
eyes are not sorr >et. 

e. The devil’s hostility to the Cross ; sometimes 
with a piny upon * cross ’ a9 a coin. 

a 15x9 Ski 1 ms Ptnvge of Lout tr j(>$ 'Hie deuyll myghte 
damn c thrrin foi any crowi. hr. 161* SomoN^wr. 1. 1, \i. 
41 It i>. a common saying— *'l he Devil lurks behind the 
C Voss' 16*7 Drayton Ai;iniou*t 82 Ill's the precession 
(and fom uns much losse,) Wherein men say, the Deuitl 
boares the Crosse 1636 Massinger Pash/. l.m'er in, j, 
The devil sleeps in my pcxkct I have no cross To drive luin 
fmin it. 19*6 Adv ('aft A‘. Hoyle 300 Leaving Room in 
ull our Pockets for the Devil to Dance a Saraband, for we 
had not one Cross to ketp him out. 

t f. The date of the devil is opposed to the dote 
of our Lord; but in the devil's date is also « i in 
the devils name*. Ohs. 

136 * I .ANc.f . P. PI. A. 11. 81 In }>* Date of |hj deuel pe 
T teede was a selet. 15*6 Skklion Alagnyf. <>54 What needed 
that, in the devyls date? 01549 - Sf. Panel 430 Vet 

the dale of owe r Loid And the date of tho Devyll dot he 
shrewdlye accord. - Pongee/ Comic 375 In the devils 
date, What arte thou? 

g. 7 Vied. land all) to do : much ado, a world of 
trouble or turmoil, 

1708 Motifux Pabe/ais v. iii, There was the Devil and all 
to do 1711 S i'r Jrnt. to StHla 17 Nov, This being 

queen Elisabeth's birthday, vee have the d and all to do 

among Us 171* ARimniNor John Pull m. v, Then there 
was the devil and all to do : .spoons, plates, and dishes (lew 
u 1 »out the room like mad. 1716 Swiii l' hilt is See hcie 
again the devil to do. a J774 Dot i»sm. tr. .Sian on's Comic 
Pom. (1775) 1 . 43 Heic had been the devil and all to do. 

h. The devil’s imrsion to holy water. 

1370-4 Lamuarde Prramb. Kent (1H26) 301 The oldc 
Proveibe how well the Divell lovrth holy water. 1738 Sn ip i 
Polite Convess. 1 love Mr. N — , as the Devil loves 
Holy Water. Mod, To hate — — , as the devil hates holy 
water. 

i. As the devil looked wer Lincoln. 

(Popularly referi ed to a grotesque sculpture on the exterior 

of Lincoln Cnthcdial ) 

156a J. Up vwoon Puns Ppi\r. (1867) 75 Than wold ye 
looke oner me, with stomnke swulnc, lake as the diurl 
lookt oner Lincohie a 1661 h ( lli k Worthies < )\f. & Lim . 
Prov. (D ). 1737 Pop a 1 1 or. f fist u. ii. 345 Vet these are 

wights who fondly call their own Half that the Devil o'er* 
looks from Lincoln town. • 7 . 3 ? Swift Pidite Convers, 86 
She looked at me, as the Devil look'd over Lincoln. 

j. The devil to fay. 

Supposed to refer to the nllej^ed bargains made by wizards, 
etc ,with Satan, and the inevitable payment to be made to 
lorn m the end. It has also been attributed to the difficulty 
of 'paying' or caulking the seam tailed the 'devil', near 
a ship s keel, whence the expanded form 4 the devil to pay 
and no pitch hot ’ Put there is no evidence that this is the 
original sense, and it has never affected the gcnciat use of 
the proverb. 

1711 ftwnr 7 ml. to Sl» tta i*8 Sept, (Farmri), And then 
there will he the devil and all to pay. 17 *8 Vandk. & Cm. 
/Vw, /tush. \ i, oj In comes my Lady Townly hcio.« 
who. has had the l)cvd to pay ) mirier. 1738 Swift Polite 
Convers, 179, I must be with my Wife on Tuesday, or there 
will be the Devil and all to pay, 18*0 Byron in Moore 
Life 4 Lett. (1833' III. 63 There will be the devil to pay, 
and there i<» no saying who will or who will not be set (town 
in his bill. 1837 Mrs Cakiyip I.ett. I. 7a Had he been 
laid up at present, thcic would have l>een the very devil to 
pay. 189* A. Birrfll ties Jndic. xii. 273 Then, indeed— 
to use a colloquial expression— there would be tne devil to 
pay. 

k. To flay l he devil {the very d. f the d, and all ) : 
to act diabolically, do mischief, make havoc or ruin. 

*54* Boordk Dyetaiy ix. (1870) 250 The malt wo rme 
playeth the deuyfl so fast in the hearie a 159a (Jbfknk 
A tfhonsus 1, Burning towns, and racking titles fair, Doth 
play the devil whcicvome'cr he conics. 1594 Shaks. Kith. 
Ill , 1. iii. 338 Secme a Saint, when most 1 ploy the dcuill. 
*656 Jpanks Mia t. Si hoi Div. 119 The wortf was incar- 
nate, and shall wc play the incarnate Divels? 181X in 
Col. Hawker Diaty (1893) I. 35, 1 should have played the 
devil with his pheasants. i8«6 Scoi r Jml 15 Apr,, A had 
repoit from that quarter would play the devil. 1833 Marrv ai 
P .Sim fie xxxviu, Salt water plays the devil with a uniform. 
1838 Dickrns Ntch, A r uk. xvi, Your firm and determined 
intention . to play the very devil with everything and 
everybody*. 

l. Speak or talk of the d., and he will appear, 

167* Cataflus, a moth Poem 72 (in Ha/litt Pun * ) Talk 

of the Devil, and see his horns, a 17*1 Prior l fans Carrs l 
71 Forthwith the Devi! did appear, For name him ami he’s 
always near. 1738 Swift Polite Conv. 1 He's just coming 
towards us. Talk of the Devil! 1853 Trknoi Ptovetbs 
vi. To talk as little about the devil . . as they can ; lest he 
appear. 1893 G. At t fn S'callyioag 1 . 10 * Talk of the devil ! 
—Here come* Thiselton ! ’ 

m. The d. among the tailors : a row going on 
(see Farmer Slang Diet. s. v.) ; also a game. 

1834 Ld. Londonderry Let. 27 Slay in Court Will. IV Sr 
J ' tctoria{\%(n ) II. iv 98 Reports arc various as to the state of 
the enemy’s camp, but all agree that there is the devil among 
the tailors. 1851 Maviirw Land. Labour (1861) II. 17 
A game known as the * Devil among the tailors’. . a top was 
set spinning on a long board, and tne result depended upon 
the number of men, or ‘ tailors 1 , knocked down by the* devil' 
(top) of each player. 

n. In other expressions (mostly self-explanatory). 

To full the devil by the tatl(F. tirer Ic dinhle par la queue) : 

lo be in difficulties or straits. To whip the devil round the 


stuuif(\J.S.): 1 to get round or dodge a difficulty or dilemma 
by means of a fabric ated excuse or explanation ' ( Cent . Diet ) 
*353 T. WiiJiON Phct (1 580) 36 Every man for hirnwrife, 
ana the Devill for us all, catche that catche male, a 1555 
Ril>uy Whs. 10 It is also a true common proverb, that it is 
even sin to he upon the devil. 156a J. Heywood Prov. fif 
After. (1867) 60, I will not beaic tne diuels sacke, by saint 
Auury. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11 (1586)79! he 
Proverbc, That the divell in full of know lodge, because he is 
oldc. 1503 Mortice 7+ Like will to like, quoth the Devcll 
to the Colirnr. 1599 Minsiiku Dial. Sf. 4- Lug.( 1623)35/2 
Let us not give the divcdl his dinner. x6sx Cotgr. *.v. I\e- 
ft/er , To gnie a thing and take a thing ,* to weare the diuclls 
gold-ring. 1615 Swknam Arraignm . Wont. (1880) p. xvi, 
They will findc that they hauc hut the Dcuill by the footc. 
1687 Congrev c Old Hath. 1. iv, Ay there you’ve tucked it — 
there’s the devil upon devil, 1690 W. Wai ker Idiom at. 
Anglo-Lat. 49 What is got over the devil’s hack is spent 
under lus belly, a 1704 T. Brown Wis (1760) II. 194 (D ) 
We became as great friends as the Devil and the Karl of 
Kent. — Ibul. 111 . 245 (D. > The devil and nino-pence 
go with her, that’s money and company, according to the. . 
adage. *738 Swii- 1 Politr ( onv. 182 Well, since ne’.s gone, 
the Devil go with him and Sixpent e , and thcic’x Money and 
Company too, 1708 MofTEux Rabelais iv. xxxiit. (1737) 138 
'I here will be the Devil upon Dun. ! his is a worse P»usine,ss 
than that t’other Day. c 1708 VV. King Art of Love 111. 82 
She'd run, As would ihe Devil upon Dun 1709 Pint. A folio 
II. No 56. 3/3 At Play ’tis often said, When Luck returns — 
The Devir s dead 17*0 Dr f or ( aft. Aingteton 1.(1840) 
8 He that is shipped with the devil must sail with the devil. 
* 73 ® Swift Pol. ( ouvers 13 It rain'd, and the Sun shone at 
the same time . . Why, then the Devil was heating his Wife 
liehind the Door, with a Shoulder of Mutton, /bid. 159, 
I beg your Pardon • but they say, the Devil made Askers. 
Ibid. 200 As great as Cup and Can , , Ay, Miss; as great 
ns the Drvd and the Kail of Kent, x8as Byron Winter 
; \. i 427 Father, do not raise The devil you cannot lay be- 
| tween us. a 183a IUni i*aw tf As. (1838-4 3) X. 35 So fond of 
spending his money on antiquities, that he was always 
pulling the devil by the tail. 1840 Bskiiam fngol. L>g t 
.St. Dunstan I he Devil, they say, ’ Lis easier at all times 
to laisc than to lay. 1846 \N hat my Khitoiu (cd 7) Addi- 
tions 14 Various evasions and equivocations, such as arc 
vulgaily called 'cheating the Devil’. 1855 Tennyson 
Aland 1. i. xi\ { I will biny myself in myself, and the Devil 
may pipe to his own. Evening Post (Bartlett), 

There, you are now whipping the devil around the stump ! 
189* Hon K. Blake in Daily New* 5 Aug. 3/4 1 ime enough 
to bid the Devil good morning when you meet him. 

o. Other phinscs see under leading words, as 
to hold a C andlk to the d., the d. and his Dam, the 
d. in the Hokolocjk, etc. 

III. at t rib. and Comb. 

23. General combinations, a. * devil ’ in apposi- 
hon, as devil-god , - jailor , - monk, - porter , etc. lienee 
as vb. to devil-porter il t to be devil -porter. 

x6o$ SttAKfi. Alaib. it. iii 19 lie DeuilUPorter it no further. 
1610 Hkai ev St. Aug. Citie of God iv. xvi, Such a rahle of 
divill-gods. *613 Shark. Urn. JT/L ti t. 21 That Diuell 
Monke, Hopkins. 16*5-6 Shirley Maids A *tv. v iii, My 
eldest devil-sister 1 16*9 — Wedding 111. i. Thy devil jailor 

May trust thee without a waiter. 189* B. F. C. CostkU oe 
Chunk Catholic 13 A Devil giant coercing hapless lives. 

b. at It ib. and objativc genitive, as devil-hive , 
-master, -work ; devil-conjurer, -drawer, - driver , 
-ex trait or. 

1535 Covfrdalk Dan. ii. 27 The sorcerer, the charmer 
northe dcucil toniurcr. 168* Hickeringill Platk Aon - 
Con/. Wks. 1716 It. 42 The Pope would be a Devil-driver 
too. a 1700 B. K. Diit. Cant Crrw, Devil-drav>cr t a sorry 
Painter. 17*7 Dk Foe Syst. Magn 1. ii. (1840) 51 Any 
sorcery or devil work.* 1749 Br. Lavington Eh thus. Met it • 

6 Papists (i8zu> 319 These men, W'ho are called enchanters, 
devil-drivers, and prophesiers. 18*3 Bentiiam A r ot Paul 
331 Fear of the mote skilful dcvil-master. 1809 Southey 
( ontm , -//. Pk. Scr. 11. 400 They struggled till fire issued 
from eyes, nostrils, and mouth of the poor devil- hive. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 6/2 A refusal to j»ay the fee charged 
by a ’devil extractor ' for the cure of a mental disease. 

C. instrumental and pat asynthelic , as devil dom, 

- haired , - inspired , -1 iddett , etc. 

1607 TorsELL Pour/. Prasts (1658) 17 The Asse 
phrased with many epithets .. as slow .. idle, devil-haired. 
18*0 Southey Sir 7 . Mote II. 108 Men become priest- 
ridden or devil ridden. 1850 Tf.nnv son In Aleut, xevi, You 
tell me, doubt is devil-born. i860 Ld. Lytton Lncile 11, 
v, Scorn and hate . arc devil burn things, x888 Catholic 
J'ress 16 June 125/1 A devil-inspired cult, 
d. objective , as devil-driving , etc. 

1707 J. Stevens Queveddt Com, Wks. (1709) 327 There is 
a Devil feiking Priest. 

24. Special combinations. Devil-bolt, a sham 
bolt (sec 12); 4 a bolt with false clenches, often in- 
troduced into contract-built ships’ (Smyth Sailor s 
Word bk ) ; devil-carriage, -oart, a carriage for 
moving heavy ordnance ; f devil-cleper (obs.), 
one who invokes the devil, an enchanter; devil- 
dancer, an Indian votary, akin to the Dancing 
Dervishes; so devil-dancing ; devil-dare a . «= 
Dahe-blvil ; devil-dealer, one who has dealings 
with the devil, a sorcerer; devil-in-a*bu 8 h, a 
garden flower, Nigel la damascenes, so called * from 
its horned capsules peering from a bush of finely- 
divided involucre ’ (Prior) ; devil-monger * devil- 
dealer ; devil-on-both-sides, a local name of the 
com crowfoot {Ranunculus amtnsis), in allusion 
to its prickly horned capsules; devil on two 
stiokj, a wooden toy in the form of an hour-glass 
or double cone, which is made to spin in the air 
by means of a string attached to two sticks held 


in the hands; devil-ahrieker, -akriker, local 
name of the Swift : see Devil 7 b ; devil-tree, 
an apocynaceous tree {Alstonia seholarts) of India, 
Africa, and Australia, having a powerfully bitter 
bark and milky juice ; devil-ward a. and adv., 
towards or in the direction of the devil ; devil- 
wise adv., after the manner of a devil ; devil- 
wood, Osmanthus americanus, N.O. Oleacese, 
a small N. American tree with wood of extraordi- 
nary toughness and heaviness ; devil-worship, 
the worship or cult of the devil, or of a demon 
or malignant deity ; so devil- worshipper, -wor- 
shipping ; devil-wort, a plant. Also Devil- 
BIHB, -DODGER, -F 1 MH, etc. 

1894 Daily News 30 Nov. 7/5 The ‘ *deviM>oU ’ swindle 
must have been the death of many a brave crew. x8*8 
J. M. Si eakman Brit. Gunner 50 *Dcvil Carriages large, 
limber, small. Ibid. 426 Dc\il carriage, 7ft; Sling cart, 
5 ft. 6 in. 1797 Nelson in Nicola* Disp. VI 1 . p. cxxxix, 

I want . two or three artillerymen to fix the fusee*, and 

a ’devibcart. 138a Wyllif Isa. xlvii. p The huge hard- 
neisc of llu "deud-clcperes. 1887 Pali MaU G, 14 Sept. 
14/1 They were followed by the *dcvil-danccrs, who were 
terribly affected. > 1871 Maifer Travaniorc (1872)214 Con- 
nected with thii* is what is called *dcvil-dandng, in which 
the demoniacal possession is sought. 1837 tr. Dumas' Three 
Musketeers ii. 14/2 His soldiers formed a "devil-dare legion. 
17*7 Dt For Syst. Magic 1 1. (1840) 3a The magicians were 
not all sorcerers and "devil-dealers. Ahercromhik 

hv. Afatt his invn G ante tier Index, "Devil-in*a-bush. 1815 
Klphinstonk Ace. Caubu/{%Z^2) 1 . 05 A plant very common 
about Pcshawer, which mu« h resembles that . called Devil 
in the bush. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. i. vii, Those *dcvib 
mongers can bake ye a dozen such every moment. 1878 
Bkiitfn & Hoi land Plant-n 148 "Devil on both sides or 
Devil o* both sides, Konum ulus a mentis L. Pucks.. Durh., 

II a no. 1864 A ikinsun Pros'. Names Buds, "Devil-skriker 
(Yorks.), 1866 Areas. Pot . 45 Alstonia sihotans, called 
*L>cvibucc or Pali-mnra about Bombay. 1837 Carlyi f /*>. 
Per. (1857) 1 . 11. 1. iv. 250 And tended either godward or 
else "devilward. 1631 Cornwailyes Pss it. xlix. 308 Ami 
"devill-wisc labour for nothing but to make nil *oulcs levell 
with theirs, 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe ( 1840) 11. vi 138 Idolatry 
and "devil-worship. 17*7 — Syst Magic 1 iii. 69 To intro- 
duce Devil-worship in tne world 1879 M. Conway De- 
monology Sf Dcvil-leit I. 137 The "devil-worshippers of 
Travancore to this day declare that the evil power ap- 
proaches them in the form of a Dog. 17*6 Dii Foe Hist , 
Devil 11. xi. 353 Wormwood, storax, "devil-wort, mandrake, 
nightshade. 

26. The possessive, devil’s, has somewhat spe- 
cialized uses as expressing things supposed to be- 
long to or be in the power of the devil ; hence it 
is used in opposition to God's, as devil's martyr. 
Matins, FATERNOBTEns ; and sometimes, like 
L>kvilibh, as an intensive qualification of that which 
is evil, violent, or excessive. [Cf. F. un froid dt 
dtable, un vent de tons les diables.') 

It is also used of natural or prehistoric works attributed 
to Satanic agency, as Devil's hidge , dike, punch-bond, etc, 

? ia . Charter in Coil. Dipt. IV. 331 purgn Scs defies lore. 
1*97 R. Glouc. (1724)475 Foure of the deuelcs limes, [h]is 
kudtes hurdc this. 1530 Palsgr. 214/2 Divelles workr, 
diablerie. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 592 Balaam 
. . who wa* tne devil's hackney. 18*0 Sc ott Ivanhoc xx, 
What devil's matin* are you after at this hour? 18*7 — • 
/ml. 16 Mar., 1 had the devil's work finding them. 1854 
Whyte Mflvillh Gen. Bounce xv. (Farmer), His wives .. 
yowlin', and eryin\ and kickin' up the devil’s delight. >859 

H. Kingsley G. liamlyn v, We had better be as comfort- 
able as wc can this devil’* night. 2863 Rfadf Hard Cash 

I . 278 (Fanner) What business have you in the Captain’s 
cabin, kicking up the devil’s delight? 1884 E. M. Bkal 
in Gd. Worch, May 323/1 The newly discovered 1 devil's 
liquor*, starch. 

b. Special phrases. Devil’s advocate {X^.advo- 
eat us diabolf), one who urges the devil’s pica- 
against the canonization of a saint, or in opposi- 
tion to the honouring of any one; hence, one who 
advocates the contrary or wrong side, or injures 
a cause by his advocacy ; so devil’s advocacy ; 
devil’s bedpost (see quots.) ; devil’s bones, an 
appellation of dice ; devil's cow, a black beetle ; 
devil’s darning-needle ( U. S. ) «* devil's needle 
(see also c) ; devil’s dirt, devil’s dung, asafee- 
tida; devil’s dozen : see Dozen; devil’s finger, 
a belemnitc ; devil’s fingers, the star- fish ; devil's 
mint, a succession of things hurtful or offensive, 
as if the devil himself were at work coining them 
(Forby) ; devil’s needle, provincial name of the 
dragonfly; ’Devil’s Own’, a pet name of the 
88th Foot {the Devils own Connaught boys ) ; also 
of the Inns of Court Rifle Corps of Volunteers 5 
devil’s sheaf : see quot. ; devil’s tattoo : see 
Tattoo; devil’s toe-nail, a belcmnite. Also 
Devil’s-bird, claw, etc. 

1760 Impostors Detected II. 128 By., playing the true 
part of the "Devil’s advocate. .WSJ. Bona a A fa/thus 1. i. 7 
The father made it a point of honour to defend the Eh- 
t/uirer\ the son played devil's advocate. >887 R. Buchanan 
Heir of Ltnne ii, Even the Socialist party regarded him as 
a devil's advocate, and washed their hands of him. 1854 
M aurick Philos. Hrst Six Cent. (ed. 2) v. no The claims of 
Prod us to canonisation in spite of our "devil-advocacy. 
189* A. Birrell Res Jndic, iv. 108 There Is just enough of 
. . truth in it, to make it one of the most powerful bits of 
devil’s advocacy ever penned. 1813 Slang Diet., # Devils 
bed-posts, the four of dubs, 1879 Nf Q. 5th Ser. XU. 473, 
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t have always heard the four of club* called the devil's bed- 
post, and also that it is the worst turn-up one could have, 
rife Ethbrkhgk Comical Revenge if. ill (Farmer), 1 do not 
understand dice . . bang the "devil’s bones, toaa Scott 
Nigel xxiii, A gamester, one who deals with the devil’s 
bones. 1688 H. Holme Armoury 11. 913/1 blind Beetles . . 
are generally known to us by the name of . . * Devils cows, 
stea Putnam' i Monthly June ( Bartlett Now and then . . 
a 'dcvil's-darning-needle would pertinaciously hover about 
our heads. 1578 Lytk Doiioent 11. cxii. 304 Called . in 
Knglishe also Assa fetida ; in high Douche leufcls dretk, 
that is to say K Deuillc* durt. 160a Drkker Honest Wh. 
Wk*. 1873 II. 40 The "Divels dung in thy teeth ! 1799 <». 
Smith Laboratory I. 937 Asafoetida is sometimes called by 
the name of devil's dung. 1857 Tiiokkau Mam e It (1894) 
316 On Moosehead 1 had seen a large "devil's-nccdle half 
a mile from the shore. 1871 Stavki ey Brit. /nsa is 128 T he 
swift approach of one of these glittering 4 devil’s needles ’. 
i 9 UM ark Lemon Jest Bk. an ^Farmer) At a review of the 
volunteers .. the “devil* own walked straight through. 
1893 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. a/3 * What ! what !’ ex< launed 
his Majesty [George III. in 1803I, ‘all lawyers! all law- 
yers! Calf the m t he Devil’s Own— call them the Devil’s 
Own' . . the fighting gentlemen of the long rohe have been 
the 1 Devil’s Own ’ ever since. 1496 Dives \ Paub . (W. de 
W.) v. Introd. 95/1 Make ye the poore men your frendes of 
the "deuyllesshevf evthcr richesses of wyckednesxe. 1847 
Anstrd Ane. World ix, 100 The Bclcmmtc has .. various 
local names (such as thunderbolt, "devil’s toe-nail), 

C. esp. in popular names of plants ; devil's 
apple, the tnoin apple (. Datura Stramonium) ; 
devil'® apron, a popular name in the United States 
of species of Laminaria and other olive- brown 
sea-weeds with a large dilated lamina; devil's 
brushes, a general name for ferns in the * lllagk 
Country ' (Britt. & 1 loll.) ; devil's candlestick, 
the fungus Phallus impudiens; the ground- ivy 
(Midland Counties); devil's club, a prickly aralia- 
ceous plant, Faina hot rid a, found in the north- 
western U.S. ; devil's coach-wheel, d. curry- 
comb, com crowfoot (Hants) ; devil's cotton, 
an East Indian tree, Abroma f the fibres of which are 
made into cordage ; devil's darning-needle, 
Siandix Pectcn Veneris ; devil's ear ( US.), a 
species of wake-robin {Arum) ; devil's fig, the 
prickly pear : devil's garter, the bindweed. Con- 
volvulus septum ; devil's horn, Phallus impndi- 
ctts\ devil's leaf, a very virulent species of stinging 
nettle, Urtica urentissima, found in Timor; devil’s 
oatmeal, d. parsley, wild chervil, Anthriscns syl - 
vestris ; devil’s posy, ramsons, Allium ursinum ; 
devil’s snuff-box, the puff-ball ; devil’s stink- 
pot, Phallus impudiens. Also Dkvil’s-bit, clawh, 
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1846 Sowbrby Brit. Bot . VI. 104 * Devil’s Appte. 1858 
O. W. Holmes Ant. Brrakf.-t. vii. (1883) 149 Washed up 
on one of the beaches in company with "devil’s-aprons, 
bladder-weeds, dead horse-shoes. 1891 Proc . R. Grog. 
Soc. Feb. 78 That unpleasant plant, growing to the height 
of a man's chest, known as tne '’devil’s club, and covered 
with fine loose barbed prickles. 1851 S. Ju 1 >n Margaret (ed. 
a) II. v. 66 There arc berries in the woods, the scarlet "devil's 
ear and blue dracira. 1795 Soutmi- y < Lett. Jr, Spain (1 808) 1 1 . 
38, I saw the prickly pear, or as it is called here the "devil > 
fig. 1830 Linoi ry Nat . Syst. Bot, 94 A nettle called daoun 
seta n, or "devil's leaf, in Timor ; the effects of which arc 
said . , to last for a year, and even to cause death 1883 
R. Turner in Get. Words Sept. 589/2 The puff- balls are 
known in Scotland as ‘ de’il’H sneeshin mills’ ("devil’s snuff- 
boxes). 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Devils snujf.box, puff-ball. 

Devil (deVl, dewfl), V. [f. Dkvil si 5 .] 

+ 1 , To devil it ; to play the devil, to act like the 
devil. Obs. 

139$ Nashb Christs T, (1613) 158^ In the dullest of euill 
functions, which K in diuelling it simply. 

t b. trans . To play the devil with, to ruin. Obs . 

265s Bknlowks Theoph, 11. xv, The Serpent devd’d Lve. 
c. allusive nonce-wd. 


*608 Vanbrugh Prov, Wi/e iv. iv. 89 Lady B, The devil’s 
hands 1 Let me go 1 Sir J. I’ll devil you, you jade you I 

2 . trans. To grill with hot condiments. 

1800 [see Devilled aj. 18*7 T, L. Peacock Me tin. 
court xxiii, a If the carp be not caught, let me be devilled 
like a biscuit after the second bottle. 1831 Trelawny Adv, 
Younger Son 1 . 991 Come Louis, devil us a biscuit, a 1843 
Hood Tale of Temper \\, He. .felt in bis very gizzard he was 
devill’d! 1870 Ramsay Remin. iv. (ed. 18) 83 One of the 
legs should be deviled \ 

a intr . To act as A devil * to a lawyer or literary 
man ; to do professional work for another without 
fee, or without recognition. 

Athenmum No. iyai. 239/9 He devils for the counsel 
on both sides 1880 Social Notes ao Nov. 943/2 This unjust 
system is termed 1 devilling', and those who appear in cases 
for which others are retained, at the sole request of the 
latter, are called ‘devils', whilst the original holders of 
transferred briefs may be styled 4 devilees*’. . As long as 
briefless barristers consent to 4 devil so long will the abuse 
flourish, to the disadvantage of the public and the Bar. 
1889 Sat. Rev . 9 Feb. 159/a He must have chambers and 
a clerk, or a share of both. He must be ready and willing 
to * devil 

b. trans . To do (work) as a ‘devil*. 

«8fo Corah . Mag. Jan. 62 Allowing me to devil his work 
for him for ten years. 

0 . To entrust to a 4 devil * or private deputy. 
i*t Leach Southwell Minster (Camden) 32 note, Of 
course he " devilled 4 his duties, and equally of course the 
'devil ' neglected them. 


4 . trans. To tear to pieces (rags, old cloth, etc.) 
with a machine called a devil. See I)kvii.i.ino a. 
t Devila*de. Obs. nonce-wd. after masquerade. 
1773 Garrick Boh Ton 4 Coteries, Masquerades, am! all 
the Dcvilades tn this town. 

De*vil-bird. A name popularly given to 
various birds, from their appearance, flight, cry, 
eta ; especially a. A local English name of the 
Swift ; = Devil 7 b. 

1885 Sw ajnson Protu Names Brit. Birds 95 It is called 
. . Devil bird (We-*t Riding). 

b. The Brown Owl of Ceylon (Syntium Tndt ani). 
1849 Pridham Ceylon 737 (Y.) Devil's Bird, The wild mid 
wailing cry of this bird is considered a sure presage of death 
and misfortune, unless [etc.], i860 in Tenncnt C tylon 1 . 167 

Note , The brown owl, which, from its hideous yell, has ac- 
quired the name of the 4 /V?#//- /»’/#*,/ \ 1876 l tylon II. 1^3 

The 4 oolanna’, or devil bird of the Sinhalese, whose horrid 
shriek nt night terrifies the natives, some think it is not an 
owl, but a black night-raven. 

0. A name of the East Indian tlrongo-shrikes, 
family Du rurtdiv. 

De vil-dodger, humorous. [Sec Doixie ?>.] 
One who tries to dodge the devil (see quot. 1893); 
also, a nickname for ranting preachers, or preachers 
generally. So Do'vil-dodging vbl. sb. and ppl a, 

1791 Lackinoton Mem vi (D.) f These devil dodgers hap- 
ixmed to be so very powerful (that is, noisy). 1861 Under 
the Spell III. in So you have taken to ‘devil-dodging’, 
sermonizing, or whatever you call it. 1886 ( 1 . Ai 1 hn Mai* 
mid s Sake t. He has n ridmt objection to the clergy — the 
black brigade and the devil -dodgers, he tails them. Ibid. 
v, A track of trumpery superstitious devil-dodging nonsense. 
1893 M. W Kb 1 Born Player 203 Unbiassed people who went 
to church in the morning and to chapel 111 the evening — 
dtyiLdodoers as they were coarsely called, who wcic deter- 
mined to be right one way or another. 

Devildom (dcVhbm). [f. Dkvil + -j>om.] 

1 . The dominion, lulc, or sway of the (ora) devil ; 
exercise of diabolic power. 

1694 S. Johnson Notes Past Lett. Bp. Burnet i 5 The 
true Ait of spelling .ill the < ippressions and Devildoms in 
the World out of the picgnant word King. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 11. Poems 1890 VI. 71 A toiuimiia- 
tion, or, at best, An exorcism against the devildom Which 
plainly held me. 1803 R. Kiri inc. Many Invent. 207 It 
was witchcraft,— witchcraft and devildom. 

2. Thu domain oi the devil ; the realm or estate 
of devils ; the condition of devils. 

1825 Coi.rriikjK in Pall Mall G. 77 May (18R7) 5/2 De- 
pressed by clay and wandering nil night thro’ the Swcdeti- 
hoigian Devildom. 1828 Fk. A. Kkmuik Let, in Retard <>/ 
(a Cl hood (1878) I. vni. 736, 1 have been revelling tn that 
divine devildom, 4 Faust’. 1847 O. Brownhun Two Ibothns 
Wks. VI. 268 All inotlcydom and all devildom had broken 
loose. 1892 T. Wric.ii 1 Bine Tttedtake 197 Never suicly 
were more repulsive hags in all devildom 

Devilee*. nonce-wd. See Dkvil v. 3 quot. 1880. 
Devilesa (dcVl^s). [f. Devil + -khs : cf. F. 
diablesse.] A she-devil. 

a 1603 Urquhakt Rabelais iv. xxvii. 22b There was not 
Angel, Man, Devil, nor Dcvilcss, upon the place, who would 
not [etc.]. 1161 Shrne ir. Shandy (1802) HI. xx. ;i8 

Though we should abominate each other ten tunes woise 
than so many devils or devilcsscs. x88x A thtueum 9 July 
45/3 But a <ominonplacc woman, with little of cither the 
saint or the 4 devilevs 4 in her composition. 

Devilet (deVl,<*t). [f. Dkvil+et.] 

1 . A little uevil, in various senses. 

1704 Mai mias Purs. Lit . (1798) 135 To meet the Printer’s 
dev let face to face. x8ax De C^cinc 1 y Homer Wks. j86j 
V. 207 To the dciision of all critics, compositors, pressmen, 
devils, Rnd devillets. a 1845 Barham Ingot leg., truants , 
And pray now what were these dcvilets call'd ? These three 
little fiends so gay ! 1 1876 Sir R, Burton in Lady Burton 
Ltfc (1893) I. 21 Wc boys l>ecauic perfect dcvilets. 

2 . fhe Swift ;«Dkvjlino 2. 

x8*8 Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV 277 The long- 
winged legless black devilet, that, if it falls to the ground, 
cannot rise again. x8s8 Souihly in Q. Rev. XX XVI II. 
238 The merry Dominican . . continued to eat devilcu on 
fast days. 

Devil-fish. A name popularly given to 
various large and formidable fishes or other maiinc 
animals; especially a. In Great Britain, a large 
pcdiculate fish ( Lophius piscatorius) also called 
Anolkk (q.v.), irog-fish, sea-devil, toad-fish. b. 
In U.S.,a gigantic species of eagle-iay, C eratoptera 
vampyrus } having expanded sides gradually passing* 
into flappers or pectoral fins, the expanse of which 
is sometimes 20 feet. Less commonly, 0. The 
Californian grey whale, d. The piranhaof Uruguay. 

0. The octopus, cuttle-fish, or other cephalopod. 

1814 Sborting Mag. XLIV. 94 That species, called by 
Dr. Goldsmith the Devil Fish. 1839 T. Beai k Nat. Hist. 
Sperm Whale 351 Enormous sting-rays, or ‘devil fish’., 
from five to six feet across. t86o Mere. Marine Mae. VII. 
3x3 Ihcy [ 4 California Grey ’Whale] have a variety of names 
among whalemen, &s .. ‘Hard-head', ‘Devil fish’, x86x 
Hllmk tr. Moquin Vandon 11. tv. i. 214 The Piranha or 
Devil-fish discovered by M.deCastelnau in Uruguay .When 
any object is thrown into the water inhabited by the Piran- 
has, these fish immediately attack it. 1863 Ruhsfi.l Diary 
North* South I. 208, I heard much of the mighty devil, 
fish . . The fish . . possesses formidable antennaj-fike horns, 
and a pair of huge fins, or flappers, one of which rises 
above the water as the creature moves !>elow the surface. 
1867 Chromcle 5 O b 660 The Devil Fish.. This giant of 
the Ceph&loptera is simply a monstrous Ray ; and though 
Sea-Devil and Vampire are assigned to it as trivial names, 


it . .is in no way formidable save from its enormous strength 
and bulk, 1883 G. L, Fahrr Btshetirs Adnatu 185 Mytio • 
balls otjuila L. . . Devil fish. Sea- Devil, T oad-fish. 1885 
C. F. Holder Marvels Amm Life 16a [ I he vpiid] wa\ 
found to fully Justify its popular name of devil h 4 i. 1889 
Catholic Nrivs 13 June 5/5 The Octopus, popularly known 
us 4 1 he devil fisli . 

De vilhead. [sec - head] ^Deviliiood. 

a 1350 L{fe of Jesus (cd. Horstm.) 499 (M.'Uz ) No deurl 
hede I ne Imhbe in me. 1870 Morris Larthly Pat . III. 
iv. too A swallowing dread, A curse made manifest in 
devil -hriul. 

Devilhood (deVlhml). [f. Dkvil + -hood ] 
'1 he condition and estate of a devil. 

1618 WmiiH Motto, Net Habeo Wks. (if»ii) *21 Except 
the Dcvill, nud that cuiscd brood Which have dependant c 
on Ins I )t vilhood. 1880 Swinburne Study Shah* 111. 171 
Her impel loiib and dauntless devilhood. *804 J Brand in 
(. ha ago Advance 24 May, A downward development towntd 
devilhood. 

t De ’vilified, ///. Obt. [see -fy.] Made 
into or oi the nature of a devil. 

1645 Pagiit J/eftxiogr. hp. l>«*d , Unpurc Fnnulists, who 
blasphemously pretend to hr godifud like (’*<«!, whereas 
indeed they ,uc devilhficd like tli**ii I- at her the Devil. 1647 
J. HrvDON Dima', hairjai a Devils and dcvihficd men 
would be glad to have any thing against linn. 

So De’vlllfler. 

*793 Bcgal Rambler 37 The emendatur, corrector, and 
Devilifur .of my bank. 

Daviling (de v’ljit]). [f. Devil sb. + -lino or 
-inq ; the suffixes being here confounded.] 

1 . A young devil ; an imp or mischievous little 
creature. 

1*575 (* Harvey/,///#*/- bk (Camden) 98 Close to the britc hr 
like a Dtvclinge.) a x6x6 Bi aum. Kc Fi Knt.oJ Malta v 11, 
And engemlrr young drvillings 167* R. Wn i> Detlar, Lib 
( onsc. 9 His Divclings, the OlTiecis and C larks of that won- 
drous Kitchin. 1806 Southey in Ann Rev. IV. 540 He 
tcceived the little deviling in u basket. 1849 Sir J Stiimii n 
/ ##/. Blog. (i8so) I. 310 The deviling . was aUjUt twrlve 
>cars old and looked exactly like any other boy 

2 . A local name of the Swift ; also of the Tied 
Wagtail. (See quot s.) 

#* 1823 Foriiy Fast Ang. Hoc., Devil in. the xpecirs of 
swallow, commonly cnlleif the swift 1826 Spotting Mag 
XVIII. 312 The bird tailed a Swift ..more commonly *1 
Devilm 1837 M Afr.iLi ivray Hist. But. Bird i HI. (114 
Black Marten, Swift, Dcvclmg 1885 Swainson Ptov 
Names Brit . B/tds 45 Pud Wagtail . Devil's binl or 
deviling (Ireland). Fioin the constant umanny tnotnm 
of its tail. Ibid 95 Swift.. It is called Deviling (E. Angl , 
I^tnc , Weslm ). 

3 . The third or lowest vat used in thr manufac- 
ture of indigo ; called in French diablotin. 

1731-7 Mil iek l,atd. Diet. (ed. t) s.v. Anti, '1 he second 
is call’d the Battery And the third, which is ninth less 
than the sec mid, is call’d the Deviling As for the Name.. 
1 do not see how it agices with it ; unless it be because 
this Vat is deeper colour'd than the others. 

Devilish. (dcVl,iJ), a. [f. Dkvil + -inii.] 

1 . Of persons : Having the nature or clmractei of 
the devil ; like n devil in diameter or actions, 

i494Fauyan( /iron, iv, Ixv. 44 Bystyryngeofdisclaund«*rous 
and dcuylysshr ptrsoncs. a 1535 Latimer S etm. (1K4S) j«ji 
W hnt marvel is it, if they t.tir yon devilish pet softs mid 
heretics? 1587 Turiierv. Ptag. 1 (1837) 151 'I he diviludi 
(Jurrnrs devise. 1609 Siiaks. Oth 11. i, 249 A diutlish 
kuauc * 1634 Sir T. litRiu rt l rav. 8 A Monster not 
a little esteemed of amongst these Devilfish Savages 1653 
II. C(k.an tr Pinto's J'tav xxviii. 113 Who. .censed those 
twodivclish Monsters. 1868 Bromnino Ring* Bk. 1. 247 
Wc pronounce Count Guido devilish and damnable, 

2 . Of things, actions, or qualith s : Characteristic 
of the devil; worthy of or befitting the devil; 
diabolical ; execrable. 

c 1496 Semn. Episc, Piter, (W. de W.) B iij, Euyll fasshenrd 
garm< ntes, & deuyllyssh© hhoon 8 c slyppers of frensmen 
X5»6 Ptlgr. Per/ (W. de W 1531) 93 Wnii lie is moost druyl- 
lysdie synne. 1x53 F.ni N 'treat. Nrtar Ind (Arb ) 18 They 
make ccrtayne ueuylishe gestures l>kc* vnto iiwulde men. 
1631 Gouge Gods Arrows iii. | 94. 360 'J he mutchlessc, 
incicilcsse, devilish, and damnable gun powder-treason. 1663 
F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. 8; ’fix of humane frailty in 
erre, but ’tis devilfish to persevere in it. 1700 Burnh Pam 
O'Shanter 127 By some dcvilhh cantrip fdight. *827 I'm.* 
lok Course T, ix. 266 Indistinct and devilish whisperings, 
b. Expressing the speaker's strong detestation. 
1604 K. L’Estkange/'/iMW c« « xxxit. (cd C) 34 5 The Dtvrb 
ish People would keep srnfi a Suturing and Pointing at m<\ 
1800 Niks. Hervey Monrtray Tam . II. loi Hold your 
devilish tongue. 

3 . Of or belonging to the devil. 

1526*34 Tindaie 1 l tin. »v. 1 Gcuc hede vnto spictrs of 
ciroure and dyuelysshe tloclrine. 1548 Hai l ( hton 1 j<;b, 
’l’hcrt(» liydcvilmhe itistigacion incensed and procuicd. 156a 
Bui 1 eyn Bk. Sake Men 75 h, IngiatitiuJe (isj sprong of a 
deuelishe j>ctigrce. 1864 Bikion Siot Abr. 1 v. 287 So 
skilled in devilish arts of magn . 

4 . loosely. Violent, virulent, terrible ; extremely 
bad ; enormous, exicsM\e, 

x6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wkn. (1653) 241 It in a divellish, 
deadly, coarse mrditine. 1688 R. Hoi me Armoury 11. 198 s 
[ Lice] ate devilish Biters, csjiet tally the little ones. 1738 
Swift Polite Convert. 187 Mr. N— • got the devilishest I* all 
in the Park 'lo-day. 1831 Fonblanouk hng. under 7 Ad - 
min ut. (1837) 1 1 93 The Six Act*, hurried, with such devilish 
speed, through Parliament. 1849 Thackeray Pendtnnts xl, 
She has a devilish dead more than ten thousand pound. 

6 . Comb. 

*705 HicKERiNOtLt Print -Cr, Wk*. 1716 HI. 110 Such 
a Devilish -like Black-guard. 

B. adv , *» Devilishly a; excessively, exceed- 
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ingly, enormously : origiimlly of thing* bad, but 
in later use a mere coarse intensive. 

x6xa Row lan dm Kuaut of Harts 14 Because we find* . 
Mony makes foolcs most diuellish proud in mind. 1631 
MajssihlsKm Beleeve as you lut iv iii, lhe cur is divclishe 
hungrie, 1719 Ok Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xx. 3 5* Taking 
devilish long strides. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sinks l.Wks. 
1709 II. 251 'I'liey are devilish riih, tievilish poor, devilish 
ugly, devilish handsome. 1807 Byron Let, to Miss Bigot 
11 Aug , I should t»e devilish glad to see him. 1843 LEvrtt 
f. Hinton viii, Devilish pretty girl, that she is. x886 
S 1 s \ v nson 1 >r. Jckyll ii, I ha\e seen devilish little of the 
man 

t De viliihed, ///. a . Oh. ran. [f. prcc. + 
-kd; or (?) with the suffix -ish d'se f -12*, as in 
anentish, Anikntikk: cf. also publish] Demonized, 
possessed with a demon or 4 devil \ 
itfoi Di \< on Ri Walker A new to Petrel 13 Damtoniso. 
me nos., one Ihuellishcd, or one afflicted, tormented, or \cxt 
with a Diucll. I hid. 20 A man, hauing the spirit of an 
vnt leane diuell . a diuehshed vm lcanc spirit. 1601 — Spit its 
A Pivels 39 Demoniakcs, or diucllishcu persons. 

Devilishly (dc’vJpJli), adv. [f. prcc. + -LY 2.] 

1. In a devilish manner, diabolically. 

1331 Tindalk Exp. 1 John (1337) 18 We synne not 
dmcllishlye agaynst the holy goost. 164a Fuller Holy 
A Prof. St. v. xi. 40s None but devils ana men devilishly 
minded. a 1830 Arnold Let, to Hare 34 Dec. in Stanley 
Li/e 1. vi, 336 A dcvil’i, doctrine, certainly, and devilishly 
applied. 1878 K. Jenkins Haver holme 47 The declaration 
. .has a touch of the devilishly humorous about it. 

2. Excessively, exceedingly : originally of things 
bad, but becoming at length a strong intensive. 

1668 Siiadwp.ll Sullen Lovers iv, How dcvillishly imper- 
tinent is this. 1687 Settle Kejl. Dry den 13 The Poet lyes 
Divelhshiy if he tells you [etc] 178a Mrs. E. Biowm 
Geo. Bateman II. 140 She's devilishly pretty. 184$ Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett . I. 360, I think it devdishly well done. 

Devilishnesa (deVlplhes). [f. Dkvilihh* 
-nehh.J The state or quality of being devilish ; 
diabolical or infernal character. 

Palhgm, a 14/a Divellyashnesse, diablerie. 1549 Ai l* n 
Judds Par . Kit. n Very wicked and abhominanic super- 
sticions and diui]l>shncs. 16*0 Mfiion Astro/og, 80 The 
diuellishncsse of vour Diuination. 1733 I^ori> M. 111 Swift's 
Ldt. <17 66) II. 105, I have hetruyed to you the devdishness 
of my temper 1&44 M arson Ess., The Three Devils iii. 
(1856) 7a Klephistophiles’s nature .. complete, confirmed, 
ine vocable dcvilishness. 

Devilism (deVUz’m). [f. Devil sb. + -ism.] 

1. A system of action or conduct pro]>er to a devil; 
devilish quality. 

165a lip. Hail Rem. Wks 11. (1660) 150 Did ever any seek 
for the greatest gtxxl^ in the worst of evil*? r rhis is not 
hereste, but nicer Dtvilismc. 1891 8 Norris Pract. Disc. 
(1711) III. 173 To the highest pitch of Impiety, to the very 
ridge of Devilism. 17*6 1 >K Fog Hist. Petal (1822) 203 
Such a perfection of devihsm as that of the Inquisition. 
x8ao K xamtner No. 6*9 1 1 \/i The deliberate devihsm of 
the tortures. 189a Peyton Memorab. Jesus xvi. 4S1 The de- 
vdism in human nature is that which wants bread by which 
to live In the body, and *ccks not the interests of the soul. 

2. A svstem or cult, the object of which is the 
Devil ; devil-worship. 

1773 E, Ives Coy. Eng. to India 317 The San jacks, .once 

r rotessed Christianity, then Mahometanism, and last of all 
)evdism. 

+ Devi-lity, Oh. In 6 7 divil(l)itie. [f. Devil 
sb. -f -ity t formed with mocking reference to civil - 
ity and divinity.] Devilism, devilry. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. F uj, Whom the D. of diuillitie.. 
afhi meth to hauc bccne Arch, of G eet 1398 R. lUkt KI t Y 

Belie.' Man iv. (1603) 317 A formal kind of strangers civilitio 
which, .may rather l>ee called Divilhtie. 1601 Deacon & 
Walkfr Amsw, to Darel 113 These are but quick sands 
wherewith you doe grauell your deepe skill of Diuillitie. 
1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 39 (llcj must 
a Iso bee hi* Diuilitie Reader or Schoole tnan. 

Devilise (deVlpiz), v. [f. Devil sb. * -ize.J 
1. trans . To make a devil of; to render devilish 
in character. (Cf. canonize.') 

1614 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 13 He that should deify 
a bamt should wrong him os much as he thAt should 
Divrlhre him. x888 Chicago Advance 13 Apr. a 12 The 
native heathenism of the Dark Continent devilized by mm 
from the lands of Christendom. 

f 2. intr. To play the devil ; to act as a devil. 

1647 Ward Stmp. C abler 48 The worst they (Englishmen] 
doe, is to keep their Kings from Dtvchzing, and themselves 
from Assing. 17*0 T. Gohix>n Cordial for Lena Spirits 69 
Let loose hi.* inclinations and devilized with all his might. 

lienee D«*rllia*d ///. a. } converted into a devil, 
rendered devilish. 

1701 Flax el Hush. Spirit. (1770) 382 How full of devils 
and devilized men is this lower world. 1716 Dk Foe Hist. 

1 hrvil (1823) 308 To consider human nature devilized. 1890 
J. Pulskoko Loyalty to Christ I. 238 The highest and most 
reputable members of society. . have come through a devilized 
line of ancestry. 

Devilldn (de v Ikin'), [f. Devil sb. + -kin.] A 
little devil ; an imp. Also Jig . 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 14 That a Beelzebub 
has his devdkins to attend his call. 183* T. Hook: Widow 
A Marquess iii, Attendant dcvilkin* of an inferior class, 
with hoofs, horns, talons and tails. 1851 D. Jfrnold St. 
Giles xxii, Now shout, ye impx ! Scream, ye devilkins . . for 
it is done! 1893 Pall Mall Mag. II. 118 Black itch- 
ing marks, left by the stings of these imperceptible little 
devilkins. 

If The following is an example of Devil ao a, 
with tvhal-kins of what kind, what kind of. 


e 1310 Robin Hood too in Arb. Gamer VI. 430 What 
devukyns draper, sayd fitell Much, Thynkyst thou to be. 

DtrHlled (dcv’ld), ///. a . [ 1 \. Devil + -ki>.] 

1. Possessed or afflicted with a devil ; see Devil 
sb. 2 b. 

c 1350 Chkkk Matt. viii. 16 In y • evening yci brought him 
mam y % was devcllcd, llnd. viii. 28 Yeer mett him t) develds 
. .vert fient men. Ibtd. xv. 32 Mi doughter L vert cvel de- 
veiled. 1845 Rutherford Tryal A *ri. Faith (1845) 47 
Kakos daimoniu taiy she is exceedingly devilled. 

2. Grilled with hot condiments. 

1800 Oraile in Spir. Publ. Jmls. (1801) IV. 253 At half 
past two [I] ate a devil’d kidney. 1845 Disraeli Sybil iv. 
x. His tabic cleared, a devilled biscuit placed before him. 
a tool bottle and a fresh glass. iSS 5 Mrs. Gaskpil North 
A S xlii, The devilled cnickcn tasted like saw-dust. 1881 
J. Grant Cameramans I. xviii. 276 An aroma of coffee and 
devilled bones, 

3. Prepared by a devil, or unrecognized profes- 
sional helper: see Devil sb. 5 b, c. 

1893 Athen.rum 3 Aug. 182/1 We imagine that Mr. Robin- 
son got his authors 4 devilled ’ for him, for hardly any single 
brain could have extracted nil this material. 

Deviller (deVl,ojj. [f. Devil f-eii 1 .] a. The 
workman who attends to the machine called a 

4 devil ’ in a cotton or other factory, b. The 
name of a machine used for the shaking of rags. 

0. A 4 devil * or literary hack. 

1874 Manch. Guardian 3 Aug 6 The term !* applied to 
those persons who tend hard- waste breakers in cotton manu- 
factories. lhc machines are termed devils, and in this 
di'-trict the person who tends them a deviller. 1885 Leeds 
Menury 21 June 3 A rag-shaking machine called a *de- 
viller*. 1893 Athenaeum 5 Aug. 182/1 Sometimes the detver, 
or ‘deviller’, nods. 

De*vil-like, a. and adv. [See Like : cf. De- 

VII.LY.J 

A. adj . Like a devil ; diabolical. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 895 His dewyllyk deid he did 
in to Scotland, x6io Hkaikv St. Aug. Ctlie of Cod iv. 
xxxii, Devil-like Prince* perswnded their people to their 
ownc vaine inventions. i7M Mrs. E. Haywood Brit. 
Recluse 73 With more than Uevil-hkc cruelty. 1869 W. P. 
Mackay Grace A Truth (1875) 225 What a devil-like inten- 
tion ! 

B. adv. Like, or after the manner of a devil ; 
diabolically. 

x688 Bunyan Jerusalem Sinner Saved (1886) 129 Who 
has thus horribly and devil-like contemned and trampled 
upon Him. 1717 L. Howkl Desiderius 104 1 hemselves, 
Devil-like, are never the better fur doing us this Mischief. 

Devilling (,<ie-v’l|iq), vbl. sb. [f. Devil v. + 

-INO I.] 

1. Working as a devil or hack : see Devil sb. 

5 b, c ; v. 3. 

x88o Bfsant & Rice Seamy Side xiv. 114 The young 
barrister wai» engaged in -.ome devilling. 1888 Star 8 Aug., 
Devilling is the term used in the literary trade for sweating. 
?* 4 . Westm. (.ax. 7 Feb. 8/1 After all, devilling at the 
Bar has the same consolation as fagging at school. First, 
you fag for others *, but in the end you huve other devils to 
f.uar for you. 

2. Tearing to pieces by the machine called a 
devil. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Devillingy the same pro- 
cess as willeying. 

t De’viuy, devily, a. Obs . [OE. ddofolltc % f. 
dtlofol devil + -Uc (-LY *), contr. diq/Uc> whence in 
ME. dcojlithy later devily ; rarely in ME. with 
second /, dcvclly. Cf. OHG. tiufalllh % MIIG. tin- 
vellicht ON. djofulligr.] ^Devilish. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. fThorpe) I. 10a (Bosw.) Mid deofclli- 
cum wi^lungum. /bid. 1. 6a Underwent *e apostol Sak deo- 
flican facn. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 105 penne ma;c we fordon 
swa j>a deofliche ^ltsunge. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 73 
Alway to mysdo and trcspace . . that is etiyl, and a dcuely 
lyf \Flem, ecn duuelic Icvcn]. *483 — Cato H iv b, Ccrtavnly 
suche thought is wycked and deuylly. c 1485 Digby Myst. 
v. ii. heading. Entreth lueyfere in a dcuely a*ray. a i6»8 F. 
Creville Sidney x. (1653) 131 The devily characters of so 
tyrannical a deity. 

t De villy, devily, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. 

+ -ly 2 .] Devilishly, diabolically, excessively (in 
a bad sense). 

*1300 Cursor M. 14399 (Cott.) Ful deueli [v. r, deuclly] 
war pal Iuus thra, pair blisced lauerd for to sla. CX400 
Sotvdone Bab. 265 Ine Dikes were so devclye dcpc..Oucr 
cowde thai nothcr gcx> nor crepe. Ibid. 2193 Tner to he 
was develv stronge, His skynne was blakc and; harde. 

D6*vil-2nay-oa*re f Ct. Also erroneously devil- 
me-oare. [Tne exclamation devil may care ! used 
as an attribute.] Wildly reckless; careless and 
rollicking. 

1*793 Regal Rambler 95 Dcel care, said Dr, Leveller, loud 
enough to be heard 1 1837 Dickens Pidrw. xhx, He was 
a mighty free and easy, roving, dcvil-may-care sort of person. 
1x858 M. Fori fous Router Johnny 8 But deil-ma-carc ! my 
facts arc clear j 1858 Lytton What will he do 11, ii, He. . 
looked altogether as dcvil-me-care, rakehelly, handsome, 
^ood-for-nought as t*ver xwore at a drawer. t86i Hughfr 
T om Bnmm at Oaf. xi (1S89) 103 A face radiant with devil- 
tnay-care delight. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as a Rose L 3 
The salt of a racy, dcvil-me-care wit, 1887 W. M, Rossetti 
Lift of Keats vi, Without any aggressive or ‘devil-may-care * 
addenda. 

Hence DtvU-may-ca’raitM {erron. -oa rtlass- 
ntaa) ; DoTtl-may-ca riab a., -ca rlahneaa, 
-oa risa, nonce-wdc 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 693 Similar attemj>ts at a jaunty 
deviTmc<arbhncs*. 184s Tails Mag. VllL stx From 
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them he dates that devil- may-carism, that recklessness of 
the world and the world's law. 184a Lytton Zanoni iv. v, 
A devU-me-carish uir. 1890 McCarthy Fr. Rev. 1 . aa llio 
wantonness, the licence, the devil-may-careness of the 
Regency. 1891 Black rw. Mag. CXLIX. 5x0/1 There was 
more of Hibernian devil-may-care-lcssness than of Saxon 
foresight. 

Devilment (de Vlment). [f. Devil v. a -ment.] 
Action befitting a devil, or of devilish character ; 
mischief : also humorously like Devilry 4 b. 

1771 tout emulative Man I. 130 , 1 thought some Devilment 
or other would befal us. 1840 Thackeray Parts Sh-bh. 
(1869)64 So little sign of devilment in the accomplishment 
of his wishes *843 Levkr J. Hinton xxxi, Courtship, fun, 
frolic, and devilment. 1886-7 I* roc. Auttr. Convent, on 
Instruct. Deaf 220 A certain amount of superfluous animal 
spirits— devilment I have heard it called. 

2. concr. a- A devilled dish. b. A devilish 
device or invention. 

*773 Garrick in G. Caiman's Posth. Lett. (1820) 309 Hot 
cakes and devilments at breakfkst. 1871 Standard 20 Jan., 
Greek fire and fifty other molten devilments may be corus- 
cating among her chimney pots. 
tDewilness. Obs. rare. [f. Devils. + -nehh.] 
A thing diabolical or of demonic character, a 
demon: -DkvilhY|. 

a 1300 F. E. Psalter xcv. 5 For nlle goddes of genge 
dcvcTnexic* ere K <**448 Note in R. Clone. Chron . (MS. 
Coll. Arms) (1724) 4x5 Tne monekes toke holy water, and 
drof a way the mancr dcuelnt&sc. 

Devilry (de-v'lri). Also 4 dewilry, 7 de- 
uillary. [f. Devil sb. + -ry.] 

+ i- A demon ; a demoniacal possession. (Cf. F. 
diablerie.) Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Last Age qfChirchep.xxiVy Chaffare walk- 
yngc in derkencssis and myddai* deuylrye j>at i* to seye 
antecrLt. 14. . Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 143 Tcmptyd 
of be deuelry hat walkes in derkne**e. Ibid. 144 pi* manor 
of deuilry myghte not a noon be c&sten oute. c 1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 2023 Fforto cast out Dyvellcre* he gaf the auc- 
loritcc 1483 Gath. Angl. 98 A Dcvylry. .demontum. 

2. Magical oj>eration performed by the supposed 
help of Satan ; dealing with the Devil ; diabolical 
art. 

*373 Barbour Bruce iv. 690 Throu thair gret clergy. Or 
ellis throu thair deuilry. c 1415 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxiv. 
48 Uc Wichcraft or Devilry. 1083 Stuhbes Anat. Abus . 
11. (1882) 5 Art magike, witchcraft, and all kind of diuelric. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Siot. I. 287 The king 
throuch the arte of Magik, Witchcraft, and dcuilrie was 
consumct. 1795 Southbv Joan of Arc \u. Witch 
though she l>e, methinks Her devilry could neither blunt 
the edge Of thy cowl sword, or mine. 1867 Miss Braddon 
Rupert Godwin III. iii. 44 By what devilry did he stumble 
upon the truth. 

8. Works or operation of the devil. 

1533 Tindaik Sit/per of LordViV*. (*573) 463 They be 
proued starkc lyes ami very deuelry. 1581 .fatir. Poems 
Reform, xliv. 316 Double son nis of Deutlric 1 a 1876 G. 
Dawson Biog. Led. 38 He fought for light agninst dark- 
ness, for God’s truth against Devilry. 

4. Devilish action or conduct; extreme wicked- 
ness, cruelty, or perversity ; wicked mischief. 

1637 Bartwick Litany I. 19 Greater cruelty . . (to say 
nothing of dcuillury, atheisnie and popery) I know no 
where. 183* Carlyle Sari Res. 11. viii. What devilry 
soever King* do, the Greeks must pay the piper ! 1851 

II hi rs Comb. Solit. x. (1874) x8o Finding that such is the 
devilry of circumstances. 185a Thackeray Esmond 1. xiv, 

I took to all sorts of devilries out of despair and fury. 1870 
Daily Ncius 24 Sent } A sight of misery, chaos, disorganisa- 
tion, and general devilry. 

b. humorously. Reckless indulgence in mischief, 
hilarity, or danng. 

1840 Dickens Bant. Rudge lxvii, A fellow . . who has the 
daring and devilry in him of twenty fellows. 184a S C. 
Hall Ireland II. 340 The reckless ‘devilry* of a former 
time, and the decent hilarity of the present. 1843 Lytton 
Last Bar. 1. i, Too sober and studious for such men-at-arms' 
devilry. 1887 Miss Braddon Like A Unlike ix, What 
devilry lias brought you here, in that get-up. 

5. A system of devils; demonology. 

*844, Masson Ess., The Three Devils til. (i8$6) 80 The 
second part of Faust 1 * devilry all through, a tissue of be- 
wilderments and devilries. 1871 Tylor Prim, Cult. II. 030 
'lhe evil demon Aeshma Daeva. .becoming the Aamodeus 
of the book of Tobit, afterwards to find a place in the 
devilry of the middle ages. 

0. Devils collectively, a company of devils. (Cf. 
cavalry , yeomanry.) 

1830 Examiner 453/2 Tho carrying off of Don Juan wan 
managed by the same identical red-and-yellow gauze winged 
devilry. xu6 R. A. Vaughan Mystics vm. lx. The swarm- 
ing devilry that everywhere attends him. 

De-riTs-bird. A name popularly given to 
various birds. (See also Devil-bird.) 
f L The Stormy Petrel, [app. transl. Fr. oiscau 
du diable .] Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. t8 Upon view of this Bird 
(which Sea-men improperly call Devils Bird) on infallible 
tempest and storme in lesse then two dayes, assailes the 
ship. 183s A. Wilson Amer. Omith , II. 383 They have 
been called Witches Stormy Petrels, the Devil's Birds, 
Mother Carey's Chickens. 

2. The Yellow Hammer. 

1837 Macgillivkay Hist. Brit. Birds I. 445 Yellow- 
Hammer. .Skite, Devil's- Bird. 

8. The Pied Wagtail. 

1885 Swainson Pr&v. Names Brit . Birds 44 Pied Wagtail 
..Devil’s bird or Deviling (Ireland). From the constant 
uncanny motion of Its tail 
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DEVIL’S-BIT. 


Deril's-bit. Herb . [A transl. of raed.L. 
ptorsus diaboli, devil’s bite, in Ger. Teufels-abbist .] 

1 . A species of Scabious ( Scabiosa sued set), a 
common meadow plant with bine flowers, having 
a thlclcish premorse root; also Devil's bit Scabious. 

ciAjp A If kit a (Anecd. Oxon.) xai Morsus diaboli. .ang. 
deue\le\sbite. i $68 Turner Herbal in. 13 The devils bite 
is called in common Latino Morsus dtaboli & succisa. 
* 57 ® Lyte Dodoens i. lxxiv. xxo Dcuels bit groweth in dry 
medowes. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Far me 203 
Diuels-bit (so called, because it sheweth as though the 
middle, or the heart of the root, wore gnawed or bitten by 
some Diuell. .as though the Diuell did enuic the good which 
it bringeth vnto men by the incredible vertucs that are 
therein]. x67*-3 Grew A nat, Foots t. i. (1682) 61 Th.it. Plant 
superstitiously called Devils-bit : because the end of it [i c. 
the Root] seems to be bitten off. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
(176a) 78 Half a Pint of strong Decoction of Devil's bit. 
1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. in. (ed. 4) 247 The root which 
seems to be ‘ bitten* off is the natural appearance, .and. . 
has given rise to the appellation * devil's bit scabious \ 

2 . yellow Devils-bit^ a composite plant, Apargia 
autumnalis , also called Autumnal Hawk- bit, fre- 
quent in meadows in autumn. 

* 75 ® Pultney in Phil. Trans ; L. 514 Hawkweed with 
bitten roots, or Yellow Devil's-bit. 1779 Lkjhtioot ft. &<ot. 
U7B9) I. 433 . 

3 . Transferred in U.S. to several American plants, 
having roots of similar shape, as Chatnmirium 
lute tun, the Blazing Star, N.O. JMiaceee ; IAalris 
spicata , the Button Snakeroot, N.O. Composite. 
Swamp D., Ptelea trifoliata, a shrub or small 
tree, so called from its bitterness. 

Devil’s books. An appellation of Playing 
Cards (also called by Swift Pluto's Boobs). 

17*0 Swift Intelligencer No. 4 (ed. 2) 43 (Farmer) Cards 
are the devil's own invention, for which reason, time out of 
mind, they are and have been called the devil's books. 1 1730 
— Death Daphne 80 For cards, wc know, aic Pluto's 
books.) — Polite Convert . iii. 194 Damn your Cards, 
said he, they pc the Devils Books. 1786 Burns Twa Does 
226 They . . wi' crabbit leuks Pore ower the devil's pictured 
bcuks. 1801 Sporting Mag. XVII. is 4 They all voluntarily 
declared they would never more touch the DevtVs Docks on 
the Lonfs Day. z86i Thackeray Four Georges iv. (1876) 
119 What hours, what nights, what health did he waste over 
the devil's books t 

Devil’s claw. 

1 . Haul. a. * A very strong kind of split hook 
made to grasp a link of a chain cable, and used as 
a stopper (Smyth Sailor's Wd.-bk.). b. A grapnel. 

2 . Cotichol. A species of Scorpion shell (. Piero - 
(eras Scorpio) from the Indian Ocean. 

3 . Devil's claws, Herb. a. The Com Crowfoot ; 
b. The Bird’s* foot Trefoil. 

1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n. 148 Devils Claws, 
(1) Ranunculus arvensis, so galled from the dislike which 
farmers have for one of the worst of weeds and from the 
hooks which terminate each seed. Wight. (2) Lotus corni - 
attains. Somerset. 

Devil’s eoaoh-horse. A popular name of 
the large rove-beetle ( Goerius olens), from the 
rearing and defiant attitude which it assumes when 
disturbed. The name is sometimes extended to 
other cock-tail beetles. 

1840 Westwood in Cuvier's A nim. Kittgd . 506 Well known 
under the name of the Devil’s coach-horse. iBkq Kavanagh 
7 ml, in Biog. (1891) 86 Lots of scorpions, devil’s coach- 
horses, and large spiders. 1869 Blackmorr Lortm D. (1869) 
25 This atrocious tale of lies turned up joint by joint lieforc 
her like a devil’s coach-horse. x88x W. E. Norris Matrim. 
III. iii. ex One of those little beetles known to children os 
the devil’s coach-horses. 

Devil’s dust. 1 . The flock to which old cloth 
is reduced by the machine called a devil ; shoddy. 
(Originally the dust made in this process.) 

1840 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV.239(D.) Does it beseem 
thee to weave cloth of devirs dust instead of true wool ? x 85 i 
Gladstone Let. Ld. Aberdeen 7 Apr., Very like the cloth 
made in this country from what is called devil’s dust. 1851 
Mayhrw Loud. Labour ( 1861) II. 30 The operation . . sends 


forth choking clouds of dry pungent dirt and floating fibres 
— the real and original ‘devil's dust '. 1864 Athenaeum 
No. 1925. 364/3 Made up of as much devil's dust as flax. 


No. 1925. 364/3 Made up of as much devil's dust as flax. 

2 . Applied rhetorically to dust or powder of 
devilish invention or use. 

i$$6 Froude Hist. Fng. I. 42 [They] were to take care . . 
that clotfi put up for sale was truo cloth, of true texture and 
weight, .wine pure, .flour unmixed with devil's dust. 1883 

H. Smart Hard Lines i. (Farmer) The snow-white walls . . 
what a mess the devil's dust, as used by modern artillery, 
would make of them in these days. 

+ Devil’S gold ring. Obs. Popular name 
of a destructive caterpillar. 

155* Huloet, Canker wormc which creapeth . . on cole- 
wortes. Some do call them the deuyls goldrynge, & some 
the eolewort worm®. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 547 margin. 
t6ii Cotgr., Vrbec , the Vine- Frettcr, or Devill's Gold-ring ; 
a worm. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. Gloss., 
Devils Gold King , in French, Lise tie, a sort of a Worm or 
Cater-pillar infesting the young shoots of Vines* 1783 
Ainsworth Lat . Diet. (Morell) 1. s. v. Devil, The devil s 
gold ring fa caterpillar). 

Devu’s-guts* Herb. A popular name of the 
Dodder {Cuscula), from Its pale slender stems 
which wind round and strangle other plants. 

>679 Ray Catalog. PI. Anzl. 88 In Sussexia rustici et 
agrtcoke earn execrantur, odTosis nominibus Hellweed et 
Devils^utt appellant's. 1878 Britten & Holu Plant-n. 


x 49 Devil's Guts, Cuscula, various species, especially C. 

europat a. 

b. Transferred to the Bindweeds, Convolvulus 
arvensis and sepium, and the creeping Crowfoot, 
Ranunculus repens. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Wordbk . 

t JJ6Tilshine. obs. [In Ormin deofelhhinc, 
repr. OE. diojolsdti, f. dfofol devil + seine a phan- 
tom, in comp, magic art, illusion.] A demon ; 
demonic power or skill : ~ Dkvii.hy i, a. 

a X050 Ltber Stint ill. vii. (1889) 35 Dcofulscinnu [demount] 
burl*xebcd beoS oferswybcfJr, c x*oo Ormin 8110 And Jet 
he didc marc inoh off deofellshine o life. 11290 S. Rug. 
Leg. I. 204/13 All false godes so beoth cieuclxchinc, i-wis. 

Devilslup (de-v lfip). If. Devil sb. ■+ -ship.] 
The office, condition, or quality of a devil. 

1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Satr. C ij b, It were a devilship 
of mind to forge such report. 1871 H. Marshall Forvety 
Life 1. v, Cleverness is an attribute of devilship as well as 
of Godhood. 

b. humorously. As a title : cf. lordship. 

1624 Gi.e Loot out 0/ Snare 63 His Deuil-ship raucs and 
struggles. x668 Dryden Evenings Love v. 1, Blr*x his 
devilship, as I may say. X760 Impostors Detected t. 52 If 
her devilship of a wife of his was in such a hurry. 1885 I. 
Hawthorne Miss Cadogna iv. 45 His delectable little 
devilship, Scffor Asmodeus. 

Devil's milk. Herb. [tr. by Lytc of Ger. 
Teufclsmilch , Du. Duyvcls tnclck .] A name given 
to plants with acrid milky juice, a. The Sun- 
Spurge ( Euphorbia Hclioscopia) and Petty Spurge 
(A. Pc pi us). 

1578 Lytf. Dodoens in. xxxiL 363 Wc may cal it after the 
Grckc Pcplos, or following the Douche, Dyuels milke. 1611 
Florio, Pcpilio , Wildc-purcelaine, some take it for DiurL- 
milke or Petv-spurgc. 1783 Ainsworih Lat. Put. (Morcll) 

1, Devil’s milk (herfd. Tt thy mall us. 1878 Britten & Holl. 
Plant-n Devil's milk . . Euphorbia //e/tostopia. Middlesex. 

b. The Celandine, Chelidonium mu jus. 

1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n. (Yorkshire.) 

Deviltry (deVltri ). [Corruption of Devilry : 
perh. after such words as harlotry , gallantly , 
etc.] • Dkvilry. (Dial. Ping, and U.S.) 
a 1822 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 182$ J- Neal Pro. 
Jonathan III. 2^7 All sorts of bloated she things attracted 
by the shai}) odour of his deviltry. *827 I. F. Cooper 
Prairie II. ». -j The imps will lie for hours . . brooding their 
deviltries. 1862 Kf.adk Hard Gash liii, Dr. Sampson rushed 
in furious. ‘'lucre is some deviltry afloat.' 1876 Holland 
-Sc?'. (toXxxxiii. 324 What deviltry there is in it, I don’t know. 
1893 Gath. News 5 Aug. 4/6 Imposture combined with a 
good deal of deviltry. 

Devily, var. of Devilly a. and adv. Obs . 
Devin(e, -al, -or, etc., obs. ff. Divine, etc. 

+ Devi'nct, ///. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L .devincl- 
tis obliged, devoted, greatly attached, pa. pple. of 
devinctre to bind fast, lay under obligations, f. de 
(De- I. 3) AVtnctre to bind.] Bound, bounden. 

X573.SV. Acts 7as. VI ( 1814) 8t (Jam.) The said lady being 
. . ohlcist ami uevint to be cairfull of his hiencs preserua- 
tioun. x6x4 JR. Wilkrnson Paire Serm. Ep. Ded. Aiijb, 
His majesties eucr deuoted, and now of late mure dcuinct 
and obliged Chaplaiue. 1643 Sir J. Sri 1 man Case 0/ AJLait s 
2 r Dcvinct and obliged to the person of thf King. 

Devious (drvios), a. [f, L. devi-us out of the 
way (f. de = De- I. 2 +via way) + -ouh.J 

1 . Lying out of the way ; off the high or main 
road; remote, distant, retired, sequestered. 

x$99 II. Buttes Pyefs drie Dinner 1 vij, They [wild 
swine) pigge, in desart, streyte, craggic and devious places. 
1667 Milton P. L. 111.489 A violent cross wind.. Blows 
them transverse ten thousand Leagues awry Into the devious 
Air. 177X Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 256 Where 
I thought . . to provide myself . . better than in xo devious 
and desolate a place as St. Marks. 1826 Scott Woocist. xi, 
Showing ..upon how many devious coasts human nature 
may make shipwreck. 1856 Kanr A ret. Expl. I. xx. 250 
These devious and untrodden u e-ficlds. 

2 . Departing from the direct way; pursuing a 
winding or straying course; circuitous. 

16*8 May in Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 181 The foes 
disranked fled Through dcuious paths, a 1633 Austin 
Medit. (1635) 61 Neither had they, so devious a Journey, 
nor so long a time, to travell in. 1727-46 Thomson S umrner 
80 Tho wildly-dcvious morning. walk. 18x7 Coleridge 
Poetns, * The Picture Alone, I rise and trace its devious 
course. *874 L. Morris To an Unknovvn Poet i, Along 
thy devious Usk's untroubled flow. 1887 Stevenson Under - 
woods 1. xx. 42 The river of your life 1 trace Up the sun- 
chequered, devious bed To the far-distant fountain-head. 

b. Of persons or moving bodies: Following 
a winding or erratic course ; rambling, roving. 

1735 Somerville Chase in. 344 But whither roves my 
devious Muse? 1744 Akensioic Pleas. I mag. 1. 197 The 
lone career Of devious comets. 1868 Lowell Willows v, 

A shoal Of devious minnows wheel from where a pike Lurks I 
balanced. 

3 . Jig . Deviating or swerving from the straight 
wav ; erring, straying. 

1^33 Prvnne Histrio-M. 1. vi. xii.(R.), Whose heart is so 
estranged from reason, so devious from the truth through 
perverse error. 1638 Cowley Lovds Riddle iv, Yet still 
this devious Error draw* me backward. 1650 Canssiris 
An$. Peace 53 Those men .. precipitate themselves into 
devious enormities. 1847 Loncf. Ev . 11. iii. 143 Like the 
sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 

4 . qviSLt\-adv. With wandering or straying course. 
178a Cowper Progr. Err. 60 Seek to . . lead him devious 

from the path of truth. 1784 — Tiroc. yog To pitch the 
ball into the grounded hat, Or drive it devious with a 


dext'rous pat. >848 C. Bronte % Eyre xxvii, 1 sought tht 
Continent, and went devious through all its lands. 

llcncc DRvlotLNly adv., in a devious manner or 
course, with deviation ; D«viou»no*». 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Deviousness, swcrvingnrsx, or going 
out of the way. 1742 WarBURTON Comm. Pope's Ass. Mon 
Wki. 181 1 XI. 32 God . . deviously turns the natural bias of 
its malignity to tne advancement of human hanpinexs. 1791 

J. Whmakfr Gibbon's Ded. (B ) No word* uui 

fully expose the astonishing deviousnessof such a digression 
as this. 1842 C. WnmuiEAu A*. Serfage (1845) 11 . ix. a 88 
Money that comes deviously into a man's poihct goes 
crookedly out of it. 1870 Low kli. Study // T tnd . . Good wof d 
/or ll'infcru 871)10 A nuthatch scaling deviously the trunk 
of some hurU-wooil Irre. 

Dovire, obs. foim of Devoir. 
t Devi rginate, pa. pplc. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
devirginat-us , pa. pplc. of devirgindre : see next.] 
Deprived of viigunty, deflowered. 

e 1270 Harding G hron lxui. xx, Ami for they would not 
lx*, dt'uiigjnntc, They slewc theim all. 1600 Chapman 
Mus.rus til. A»gt., Fair Hero, left devirginate, Weighs, and 
with fury wails her state. 

t DeviTginate, v. Obs. [f. L. dlvirgindt - 
ppl. stem of devirginate to deprive of virginity, 
deflower, f. Dk- I. 6 + virgin cm virgin, in aid.] 
Iratts. To deprive of virginity ; to deflower, v iolate. 
Also Jifp. Hence Do vi ruinated ppl. a. 

1583 Stuubrr Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 145 To devergitmt 
Mayds. to deflour honest Wyuen. 1624 Donnk .Serm. 11. uj 
That Virgin Soule dcvirginaled in the blood of Ad.uu but 
restored in the blood of the Lamb, a 1639 W. W hath y 
/'rototypes 11. xxxiv. (164^*) 157 Though Shcchem bn<l tlonu 
the Maiden this wrong to devirginate her, 1654 G avion 
Pleas. Notes 111, viii. 120 Her devirginuted Daughter, a 1680 

K. ALLEbiki-.E Serm. (1684) II. 9 6 (L.) To make use of 
watchfulness* over ourselves, that sin do not devirginate uh. 

Devirgina*tion. ^ad. L. dnd/ g i nation cm, 
n. of action from L. devirgindre : sec prec.J The 
action of devirginating ; deflowering of a virgin. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 192 Maiden*, when they bee forced 
and suffer de virginal ion. 1630 Bulwi-r Anthropomet , 22ft. 
1704 D’Urfey Nt. Advent. 187 A devirgination Was justice 
upon this occasion. 1883 Syd, Sot . Lex., Devirgination, 
the loss of the signs of virginity from sexual connection, 

Devi rginator. rare. [a. L. agent-n. from 
devirgindre to Dkvikgiinatk.] A deflowercr, 
ravisher. In quot Jig. 

1889 K. Ellis Comment, on Cat nil, Ixii. 32 An attack on 
Night, the Devirginator, the foe of sun ana daylight. 

Devisable (d/vaBzab’l), a. Also 6 devysable, 
diuiaable, 6-9 deviaeablo. [a. OF. devisable , 
that can be divided ; in AF. that can be assigned 
by will ; f. deviser to Devihk.] 

1 . l.aw. That can be devised or bequeathed, as 
real property : see Devise v. 4. 

[1292 Britton iii. xx. § 7 Si . . le tenement xoit devisable 
par usage et custumc del lu, sicnm cbt de burgages. J 
1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 10 f 1 By the foinmon lawes . . 
lande*, tenementes and hereditaments*, bo not dmixnble 
by testanientc. 1500 Swiniujknk Testaments 91 Whether 
<ornc growing on Jande inorgngcd, bcc deuiscable. 1628 
Coke On Lilt. 322 Tenements dcuisahlc to another for 
life, or for yearcs. 1755 Magkns Insurances II. 3^) The 
Shares in tho capital Stock shall be transferrablc and devis- 
able. 1818 Cruise Digest (rd. 2) I. 40^ Uses were devisable, 
although at that time lands were not. 1847 Tails Mag. 
XIV. 192 Genius and talent ore not devisable |K>«scssions. 
1875 PnsTF Gains lit. Comm (ed. 2) 422 Land held in emphy- 
teusis was alienable, devisable, descendible by intestacy. 

2 . That can be devised or contrived ; contrivable. 

1649 Sadler Rights 0/ Kingdom 189(1'.) If there be no 

records, there is scarce dcvisanlc a legal traverse or a trial. 
a 1677 IIakkow Serm. Wks. ibp/> II. 36 Exceptions or cavils 
devisable by curious or captious wit*. 1795 Jemima 11 . 
39 Kvcry devisable method for obtaining her. 1689 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton Thro' Long Night 11. ix, Any folly devisable 
by man. 

1 3 . Of deceitful contrivance, of feigned nature. 
1659 Milton Civ. Poiver Wk*. 1848 II. 547 The more they 
will .find how false and deviseable that common saying is, 
which is *0 much relied upon. 

Devisal (d/VM-z&l). rare. [f. Devise v. + -al. 
Cf. OF. devisaillc device.] The act of devising ; 
contrivance, invention. « 

18546 Patmouk Angel in Ho. 1. n. vi. (1879) If aught 
of your devisal prove Too hard or high to do or be. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 309 Each woid .. has its own 
place, mode, and circumstances of devisal. 

Deviscerate (d/Vi's£rc<t), v. rare. [f. De- 1 I. 

1 + L. viscera entrails + -ate**.] To disembowel, 
eviscerate. Hence Davl'ftoeratod ppl. a., Devi*- 
©•ra tion, * the removal of the abdominal viscera 9 

{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

17*7 Baiiev vol. II, Devi sc crated, imho welled. 

Devise (d/vpi-z), V. Forms : 4-5 deuise-n, 5- 
dovise ; also 4 deuis, -iss, 4-5 dyuyee, 4-6 
douyae, diuise, -yse, deuioe, 5 dyuise, Sc. de* 
wiee, dyuy®, 5-6 deuy*, dewysafe, Sc. dewyse, 
6 devise, St. dewyiss, diwyse. [a. OF. devise-r 
to divide, etc. « Pr. and OSp. devisar, It. divisare 
late pop.L. ♦ divisare, freq. of divider e to Divide, 
which by dissimilation became devisare in Romanic. 
The sense-development was far advanced before the 
word was taken into English ; OF, had the senses, 

* to divide, distribute, dispose in portions, arrange, 
array, dispose of, digest, order, form a plan or 
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design, invent, contrive, express or make known 
one's plan or will whence in later use, 4 to confer, 
discourse, commune, talk, chat \ the last the chief 
sense in modern French. It. divisart has in Florio, 
i6ii, the senses 1 to deuise, to invent; also, to 
deuidc or part a sunder ; to discource, to talke or 
confer together ; to blazon armes ; also, to surmise, 
to thinke, to seemc vnto \] 

+ 1. tram . , To divide ; to separate, part; to dis- 
tribute. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Bkunnk Chron. <iSi< >) 187 In j>rc parties to fight 
his ostc he did danse. 1340 Hamfoi k Pr. Come . 340 pis 
buk ..In seven partes divised cs. ? n 1400 Morte Atth. 
1187 The knyghtc one epurserc he devede t%sondyre, 
(Menlyehe fro J>c croune his cornu he dyvysyde. c 1400 
Maunurv. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Indu cs diuised in three pariys. 
1483 Caxton Cato E v, A w.iyc whyche is deuysed in thic 
wayex. 

t b. To separate mentally, distinguish. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor jif. 339.19 (Fairf.) Wole can he deuise J»c tane 
fra pe toher. 1483 Cam on Cold. Leg. 2^7/2 Thou hast 
thought in thy corage . . how thou myghlcst duuy.se the 
rclimics of cchc. 

1 2. To arrange, set in battle array. Obs. 

c 1315 Cocrde L . 3928 Kyng Richard, .devysyd hys hoost 
In the fceld. (Cf. quot. 1330 in sense 1.) 

1 3. To assign, appoint, order, direct, [absol. or 
trans. with simple obj. 01 obj. clause.) Obs. 

1303 R. Bkunnk Nandi. Synnc 9510 But he were .. In 
fonte stone and watyr bantyHode A* lesu cryst hah dyuy- 
sedc. r 1315 E.E. A (lit. P. LI 338 per pryuely in nnradyshis 
place want devi * 'j. 1375 Bakmour Bruce vn. 265 As scho 
duuisit, thai haue done, f 14x0 Ballad, on Hush. 111. 21 
Chichex xowc afore ns I devysed. c 1450 Merlin 58 What 
wilt thow that I do, for I will do eucn as thow wilte devise, 
r 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 374 He him baptysyd, Ami to 
him his name dyuyxid. 1548 Hall Chron . 11 For .. this 
enterprise he devised a solcmptie justes to be . . at Oxforde. 
*597 Monioomkrie Cherrie Star 937 Cum on. .And do as 
wc deuyse. 1606 G. W[oodcockk} tr. Nisi. Jvstine ?f> b, 
They were forced to deuise and let out their Citty vnto 
strangers. 

4. Law. To assign or give by will. Now techni- 
cally used only of realty, but formerly of all kinds 
of property that could be disposed of by will, be- 
queath. 

fin mcdL. dlvidfre = testamento disponcrc : see Du Cange. 
The primary sense was literally 1 to divide or distribute one's 
|H>sscssion% , but the word had apparently passed into that 
of ‘assign or ordain by wdl ' before its adoption in English. 
Cf. quot. 1375 in sense 5 b.J 

{1347 Test. Ebor . (Surtees) I. 44 (Will of Earl Warenne) 

J co devys a Isabelle do Holland ma compaigne mon ancl 
dor.] 139X E E. Wills (1882)4, I deuyse to Thomas my 
none, a bed of tapiccrs werk. c 14a* Hocclevk Min. Poems 
(1892) 219 V to thee dyuysc lewellcs .iip. a r>ng brooch & 
a clooth. *574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 35 b, A man may 
devise by his testament hys lands and tenementes. 1847 
N. Bacon Din. Govt. Eng 1. lxti. (1739' 126 Richaul the fust 
devised the Crown to King John. 1748 Richardson (T/amra 
(i8tt) I.xix. 136 Giving up to my fathers toutroul the estate 
devised me. 18x8 Cm* ink Digest (cd. 31 VI. 17 Persons under 
the age of twenty-one years arc incapable of devising their 
lands. 18*7 Jarman PoivelP s Devises II. 12 Lands or goods 
cannot l»e devised to superstitious uses, within stat. 33 
Hen. VIII. c. 10, by any means whatsoever 1837 Act 7 
Will. IV h- 1 Vnt. c. 26 § 33 Any person . . to whom any real 
or personal estate shall be devised or bequeathed, a 1845 
Stki'Iikn Laws Engl. (cd. 6> I. 620 Where a man devises 
lands to his heir at law. x86a Trollope Orley E. i. (ed. 4) 2 
This codicil . . devised a sum of two thousand jniunds to 
a ccitnin Miriam F.lsbech. 1895 Pollock & Maitland Hist. 
Eng. Law 1 1 . 336 The modern convention which sets apart 
* devise ' for 1 realty ’ and * bequeath ' for * personalty \ 

6 . To order, appoint, or arrange the plan or de- 
sign of; to plan, contrive, think out, frame, invent ; 
a. something material, as a work of art or a 
mechanical contrivance. (Formerly including the 
notion 4 to construct, frame, fashion * ; now ex- 
pressing only the mental process of inventing or 
contriving.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. ^ 9960 (Colt.) Suilk a bald .. ncuer bes 
wroght wyt mans wijt, Forgodd him-self dcuised it. c X340 
Ibid. 8311 (Fairf.) pis wcik . . bou salle deuise hit in pi bolt 
And salamon hit sal be wro}t. X393 T.anc.l. P. PL C. 
xx u. 331 Grac#»dcuysede A cart . . to caricn home peers 
sheues. c 1400 Rom. Rose 933 In his honde holdyng Turkc 
bowes two, fulle wcl devysed had he. 1486 Henry VI l at 
York in Snrtees Mtsc. (1890) 55 A convenient thing divisid 
wherby. .schall rayne rose water. 1516 Piter. Per/.\ W. de 
W. isji) 17b, TI10 mooxt.. delicate dysshes, that can or 
may be deuysed for n kynge. 1548 LIali. Chron. 131 b, To 
tel . . what engyncs were devised, what hnrneis was provided. 
1577 B. Googe Herts bark's Hush. i. (1586) 9 b, This Court 
I thus devised mee selfe. Ibid. iv. 173 Ponds for Oysters, 
were first devised by Sergius Oiata. 1603 Knoi lks Hist. 
]'urks{\6fi) 187 More ingenious than his father in dcuising 
warlike engines. 1784 Cowi'KK Task 1. 31 » The artist whose 
ingenious thought Devised the Wcathcrhousc, that useful 
toy ! i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xxx. 404 [An] instrument .. 
exceeding in accuracy any hitherto devised. 1863 Geo. 
Elioi Romola 1. iii, Marble inlaying and «tntucd niches, 
width Giotto had devised a hundred and fifty years before. 
1879 Cassell's Tethn. Educ—JV. 62/2 The ingenuity with 
which he devised tools for . .lock- making. 

b. something immaterial or abstract, or a pro- 
duct of the mind. (The chief current sense.) 

0 x300 K. Horn 930 A writ he dude deuite, Apulf hit dude 
write. 1375 B armour Brute xx. 309 Hls testament deuisit 
hr, And oidanit how his land suld be Goucmit. X 4 . . Lydg. 
Temple 0/ Glas 927 pi woordis so deuyse, That sne on pc 
haue compassioun. *530 Balsgk. 5->3/2» I can devyse 
a thing wcl, but I can nat penne it, 1538 Starkly Eng- 


land \. L ia Meruelui gnd lawya. .deuyayd by man. 1555 
Kdrn Decades ( Arb.) 49 The mynde of man. .taketh pleasure 
in diuisynge or excogitatynge sume honest thynge. 1601 
Shaks. jul. C. in. i. 246 Speake all good you can deuise of 
Caesar. x66x Bramhall Just Vind. iv. 63 Then Pone 
Paschalis the second had devised a new Oath for Arch- 
Bishops. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xiv, 600 So I.. the remedy 
at once Devised. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brier* Creeks. 115 
Whatever occupation might have been devised for their 
leisure evening nouis. *86a Sir B. Brodie Psyihot. luq. II. 

iii. 105 It is impossible to devise any sanitary measures 

which would do all that is required. 1870 Lubbock Ong. 
Civ Hie. iv. (1875) 167 Having devised words for father and 
mother. • 

o. absol. or with clause : To contrive, plan 
{that . . hoiv . . ., etc., or to do something). 

c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1 too Wcl clanner pen nny craftc 
cow be deuyse. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7362 At the last they 
devysed, That they wolde gone in tapinage. c 1410 Paliad. 
on Hush. i. 784 Dyverscd wittes dyversely devyse, 1368 
Grafton Chron. if. 313 He. devysed to set great taxes 
and impositions upon the people. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 

iv. iv. 27 Deuise but how you’l vse him when he comes, 
And let vs two deuise to bring him thtthcr. i66y Milton 
P. L. viii. 207 How suttly to delaine thee I devise, 1713 
Poi'K Odyss. ix. 377 Thus.. I thought, devis'd, and Pallas 
heard my prayer. 1831 Tennyson 'Lave thou thy land ’ 
x, For Nature also, cold and warm., devising long. .Matures 
the individual form. 

t d. To design, draw, represent by art. Obs. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 280 In bis obir draxt ware deuysid 
a dusan of bestis. c iaoo Destr. Troy 1678 Twenty pasc vp 
pight all of pure cristall, pat were shynyng full sheue shalkes 
to deuyse. 1590 StkNsfr P. Q. ii. 1. 31 That dcare Crosse 
uppon your shield devi/d. 

t 0 . a. rejl. To plan, determine, resolve. Oh. 
1393 Gowkr Conf. III. 248 He all hole the cite lad Right 
as ne wolde him self devise. 1 X430 St. Cuthbert (Suitces) 
6342 be seruand sees many penys Lig on the toumbe, he 
him acuys To stele of baim belyue. 

tb. intr. To resolve or decide upon. Obs. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 18 Lykc a man that 
had dcuised upon it afore. 1398 Barcklev Eelti. Man 111. 
(160^) 161 Devising upon a man that might see this treason 
punished. 

f c. with inf. To design. Obs. 

1714 Gay She/h. Week v. 19 Of Patient Grisscl I devise to 

trans . In a bad sense : a. To plot, scheme, 
lay plans to bring about (evil), arch . (Const, with 
simple obj. or infin.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9478 To dcire hym with dethe he duly 
dcuyset, With an arow. 1313 More in Grafton Chron. if. 
788 Under pretext of her dulic to Godward, she divised to 
disturbe this mariage. a 1433 I* l >- Berners Huon Ixv. 223 
1 hese .11. iray tours deuysydam! concludvdthe deth of Huon. 
1633 G. Hi.khfrt 'Tem/te t Smtifice v, Forthirtie pence he 
didmy death devise. *791 Covmer lltatl viii. 533 Devising 
. calamity to Troy. 1864 TfnnySon Aylmer's Tic Li 783 
And knew not what they did, but sat Ignorant, devising 
their own daughters death ! 

b. To contrive or make up deceitfully or falsely ; 
to feign, forge, invent, an h. 

X3X3 Murk Rich. tll % Wks. 56 Much mater was ther.. 
dcuised to the slaundcr of y i lord Chamberlain. 1603 Play 
.Sluthy in Simpson Sth. Shaks. (1878) 166, I cannot tell 
what to do. I'll devise some ‘.scu.se. 1719 Freethinker No. 
109. P a The Eldest . . devised a monstrous Calumny to min 
his Brother. i8ao Southey Ode St. George's Day 1 The 
talcs which fabling monks of old Devised. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. sEneid iv. 51 Devise fair picas for delay. 

f o. with obj. cl.t or absol. To feign, pretend. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 208 Incouraging them, 
sometimes devising that the French succours were on the 
way, .sometimes shewing the.. fortes to bee greater then 
they were. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxx. iv, 38ft If 
thou shouldcst devise [Jin.xerh] and say, That wilfully 
thou hadst murthered thine ownc mother. 1610 — Camden s 
Bnt. (1617) 8 lie . . deviseth first that this Brutus was 
a Consul of Rome. 

+ 8. trans . (or absol.) To 4 contrive 9 successfully; 
to achieve, accomplish, * manage \ Obs. 

1340-70 Ale. v, <y Dtnd. 670 Hercules. .Diuiscde here,. a 
dos,unof wondrus. 1413 LIocc i.eve To Sir J. Oldcastle 511 
Thee hie as faste as pat thou canst dyuyse. 1533 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (is8o) 314 (Hel could not devise the makyng of some 
Letters, in his Crosse rowe. .whereas before, .he wrote l>oth 
fast and fairc. c 159a Mari owe Mass. Paris 1. viii. Could 
we devise To get those pedants from the King Navarre, 
That arc tutors to him. 

1 9 . To prepare with skill, make ready, provide, 
purvey. (AIno absol.) Obs . 

c 1383 Chaucfr L. G . IV. 1453 Hypufilt* Anoon Argus his 
xhip^Ks gan devyse. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg 87 It 
suflitib b at a man divise b« mcdicyn after be complexioun 
mai l>ee. c 1300 Three Kings Sons 182 The kyt»$e was the 
l>cst iliuiser that any man coude fyndc : he deuuod not as 
a |>or€ caitif, but as a kynge. 

tlO. trans. (or absol.) To conceive, imagine; to 
conjecture, guess. Obs . 

c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1046 Also red & so ripe & rychcly 
hwed, As any dont myjt device of dayntycz oute. 1340 
Ayenb. 73 Inc helle ^aclt yr\ mo xor^cs banne me meje 
deuisy. t 1230 Will. Pale me 2985 Makcnde be most ioye b a t 
man mi^t aeuisc. c 1440 Ipomydon 94 Full riche, I wot, were 
hyrseruice, For letter myght no man devyse. 159a Shaks. 
Rom. br Jnl. in. i. 7a, I do protest I neucr iniur’d thee, But 
lou’d thee better then thou can’st deuise : Till thou shalt 
know the reason of iny loue. 1754 Edwards Freed . Will 
11. v. 53 If Liberty don’t consist in this, what else can be 
devised that it should consist in. 18x4 Mad. D’Armlay 
Wanden'rV. 358 Little enough dcvbdng I should ever meet 
with fctc.J. 

fll. intr. (or trans. with obj . cl.) To think, 
meditate, consider, deliberate. Obs . 


c 1400 Destr. Troy 4938 Set now your aeluyn. .And deuyi 
of )>vt dede as you uere think, c 1430 St* Cuthbert (Surtees) 
4411 He deuysed what be suld do. c im Ld. Bkrnrrs 
Huon exxii. 435 Thus as ye haue hArde Huon deuysyd by 
hymselfe at tne fountayne. 1348 Hall Chron. 105 Vieuyng 
the cite and devixyng in what place it was best assautable. 
1398-9 E. Forde Parismus 1. (1661) 24 Thus by devising 
what should be become of him she could enjoy no quiet nor 
content. 

1 12. trans . To consider, scan, survey, examine, 
look at attentively. Obs . 

c xyso Sir Bettes 3873 pe castel asc he ?ede aboute, For to 
diui*e b« toures stoute. 1379 Langi- P. PL B. xix. 273 He 
shulde ar he did any dede deuyse wel be ende. a >000-30 
Alexander 5099 Sonc as in* princes of pris bis pistyll had 
deuysid. c 1470 Henry Wallace m. xox The worthi Scottis 
. .Dcwysyt the plate. 1509 Barclay Shyp of holy* (1570)9 
Beholde vnto your prince : Consider his sadnes, hi* honcstie 
deuise. 

t b. To perceive, discern, observe. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9895 (GOtt.) Kaylis has b<s castel thre, 
wid wallis thrinne, semly to se, As 3c sal siben here diuyse. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3053 Sonc as ser Daiy it deuysid, and 
se)is his foke fade, c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1x48 That 
no man youre counsel device, x6ao Shelton Quix. iv. vil. 
II. 88 We Phoebus may devise Shine thro‘ the rosal Gates 
of th* Orient bright 

1 13. To set forth in detail, recount, describe. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8979 (Cott.) Salamon be wys. His tledes 
cotli naman deuis. e 1300 K. Alts. 7377 N’is no nede heorc 
armes to devyse. 1392 Gower Con/. I. 206 And tho began 
he to devise, Flow he tne childis moilcr fonde. 1481 Caxi on 
Myrr. 1. iv. 16 We shal deuise to vow herafter the fourme 
of the world and the facyon. I5 x3T)ouglab VEneis xm. ix. 
1 10 Lang war to devys Thair hasty fair, thair revcllyng and 
dcray. c 1x70 Pride Lowl, (1841) 18 And foorlh they 
went, os I shall you devise. 

b. intr. or absol. To give an account. Obs. 
£1400 Rom. Rose 888 His beaut e gretly wax to preyse: 
But of his robe to devise I drede oncombred for to be. 
c 1430 Ptlgr. Lyf Manhode 1. c. (1869) 54 Ryght as grace 
dieu spak ami diuised of these belles. x6ox K. Johnson 
Kitigd. <y Commw. (1603) 194 Hitherto have wc devised 
of Siam and Beau (as they stock]) before the commlng of the 
Bortugals into India, lot’d. (1603) 207 Of whose originall 
and fortunes.. it shall not bee amisse to devise. 

f 14. To confer, commune, discourse, converse, 
talk. Obs. [So in mod.F.] a. rcfl. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 34 b, And wc shall deuise us to gedcr 
of oure auenturex. c 1480 — Blanchardvn xvi. 52 The 
proude puerile, .talked and deuysed her self sore hardc and 
angcrly wyth her maystres. 

f b. intr . 

c >477 Caxton Jason 51 b, Knowyng that he was moche 
pensif. .he deuised to him of many thinges and meruailes. 
1530 Balsgr. 514/2, Idcvyxe, I talke or fynde comunycacion. 
a 1533 Ld. Bkrnlks Huon xx. 54 After they had dynyd and 
deuysed ux> gether a grctc space. 1596 Spenser State l ret. 
2 Let us . . a little devise of those evils, by which that 
country is held in this wretched case. 1600 Holland Livy 
xiv. xii. 1208 He answered that he would devise with., 
his friends and consider what was best to be don. >614 
Rai.kigh Hist. World v. iii. § 1 His father, and other 
friends, had long time deuised of this businesse. 
fe. trans. with cognate obj. 

1538 Stakkky England t. i. 2*5, 1 schal now at thy* leser. . 
some thyng wyth you, Master Lvpxet, deuyse, touchyng the 
ordur of our cuntrey and commyn wcl. 

Devise (d/Varz), sb. Law. Also 6-7 device, 
fa. OF. devise , devis (in same sense) Romanic 
devtso, devisa > for L. divTsus, and (late) divisa , 
from ppl. stem of divide re to divide, distribute, 
apportion, also, in med.L., =» disfonere testainento % 
to dispose by will. In med.L., dtvtsa was in 
common use « divisio , originally ‘division of 
goods by testament 4 whence also the testament 
itself is called divisa [and divisio ] 9 (Du Cange). 
The same word as Device sb. t and formerly also 
sometimes spelt device ; the eventual victory of the 
form devise may be partly due to the influence of 
the med.L. divisa in wills, but is prob. more owing 
to the influence of the verb, and the close association 
of the sb. with it in this special sense.] 

The act of devising, apportioning, or assigning, 
by will ; a testamentary disposition of real pro- 
perty ; the clause in a will conveying this. 

* A gift by will of freehold land, or of xuch rights arising 
out of or connected with land as arc by English law classed 
with it as real property , ix called a devise. A gift by will of 
personal property is called a bequest.' (Sir F. Pollock, 
Land Laws (1887) v. 126) But this distinction is modern : 
cf. quot. 1641, and Devise v, 4. 

[xx8s Henry II Will in Gervase of Cant, Notum facio 
quod apud Waltham, .feci Divisam meam de quadarn parte 
pecuniae ineu:.] 

1541-3 Act u-5 Hen. VI II, c. 5. 89 Any *uche person, 
that shall make any . . deuise by his last will in writing. 
1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 35 b, He to whom such devise 
ys made after the death of tne devisour, may enter in the 
tenementes. 1641 Termes de la Ley 114 Devise is where 
a man in his testament giveth or bequeatbeth his goods or 
hi* lands to another after his decease. 1709 Case of Heirs 
at Law to G . Monhe 12 The Devise in that Will, by Chris- 
topher to his Dutchess. 176$ Blackstonb Comm. 1, 11. vii. 
84 It does not extend to devises by will 1817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prim II. 813 The devisor wrote upon a sheet of 
paper a devise of lancif, and subscribed the paper, but did 
not seal it. 184s Stephen Laws Engl. (ed. 6) I. 609 The 
law of testamentary disposition . . as it affects estates of 
freehold duration and tenure; or as it is commonly ex. 
pressed, the law of devisee. 1858 Ld. $t. Leonards Handy 
Bk. Prop. Law xx. 151 A general devise or bequest . . will 
pass any real or personal estate which you have power to 
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appoint in any manner you think proper. 1876 Freeman 
Norm . Como. V. xxiii. 329 For the first time in our story, 
a devise or the Crown made before the actual vacancy 
took effect. Pollock & Maitland Hist, Eng, Law 
II. 332 In the year 118a , . the kinjj made, not indeed his 
testament^ but his division or devise (< divisam suam) of a 
certain portion of his fortune. 

ft. 1589 Tottenham Eng. Poesie ill. xix, (Arb.) 341 No 
man can say its his by heritage, Nor by Legacie, or Testa- 
tours deuice. 1618 Bolton Flortts 11, xx. 157 The people., 
entring upon the whole estate, retained it . . by vertue of 
his device, and Testament, a 16a 6 Bacon Max. Uses 
Com. Lose xiv. (1636) 58 If I devise the mannour of D . . of 
which at that time I am not seised., this device is void. 

Dttvised (dfvalid), ppl. a. [f. Devise v. + 
-kd b] Planned, contrivtil, invented, feigned, etc.: 
see the verb. 

155a Huloet, Deuised, cogitatus . . Deuised in thought, 
or purposed precisely, mod fiat us. 1453 T. Wilson Rhet. 

i ijSo) 170 Allegories, and darke devised sentences, xfin 
haLE a Pst. L x6 Wee have not followed cunningly deuised 
fables. 1634 Canne Nocsss. 6 spar. (1840) 82 Worthily 
speaketh M, Perkins . . when men set up a devised worship, 
they set up also a devised God. a *850 Calhoun Wks. 
(1874) IV. 26 What is it but a cunningly devised scheme, 
to replenish the treasury of some of the states. 

Devisee (d/Vaizr). Law. [f. Devise v. + -ek] 
The person to whom property is devised by will : 
see Devise v. 4. (Correlative to devisor.) 

* 54**3 Act 34- 5 Hen. VII 7 , c. 5 5 17 The right and title 
of tnc donees, feoffes, lessees, and deuisees tnerof. x6os 
Fulbecke 2 ud Ft. Parall. 33 The deuiscc cannot take the 
goodes without the deliuerie of the executor. 1767 Black* 
ktone Comm. II. xo8 If the devise be to a man and bis 
assigns, without annexing words of perpetuity, there the 
devisee shall take only an estate for fife. 18*3 Examiner 
8 Feb. 95/2 The nepnew was to be heir or devisee and 
legatee of.. the uncle’s property. 1873 Postr Gains 11. 
Comm. (ed. 2) 227 In the language of English jurisprudence, 
Heir denotes a successor to real estate by descent, Devisee 
denotes a successor to real estate under a will. 

Devisely, obs. var. Diviskly adv. 

Davi ffement. rare. [a. OF, devisementy f. 
deviser to Devine : 8ec -mknt.] 

1 . Description. (Cf. Devised. 13.) 
c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 10x9, I knew hit by his dcuysc- 
ment, In pe apocalyppex he apostel lohan. As Iohan 
deuysed )et sa^ I hare. 

2 . The act of devising or contriving ; a device. 
1341 Wyatt Defence Wks. (1861) p. xxvi, For the invent- 
ing, for the setting forth, for the indictment, for devisement 
of the dilating of the matters. 1879 [S. Mosks] Spirit- 
Identity 97 App. n. § 5 Cunning deviscmetits of curious 
brains. 

Deviser (dfvaizai). Also 4 Sc. dewisowr, 
4-6 deuysour, 4-7 divisor, 6 douisour, deuy- 
sar, -or, 6-7 (9) devisor. [ME, devysour, a. AF. 
devisour—OY. deviseor *, -cur, f. deviser to Devise. 
In mod. Eng. (cxc. in a special sense : see Devisor) 
the suffix 11 changed into the common agent - 
ending -er.1 

One who devises ; a contriver, inventor, framer, 
forger, plotter, schemer, etc. : cf. the verb. 

1313 Ld. Berners Froiss . I. ccxxxi. 316 The prince of 
Wales was a mean bytwene them, and chefe deuysour therof. 
1338 Starkrv England n. iii. 80 Curyouse descanterys and 
deuysary* of new songys. 1571 Holding Calvin on Ps. vii. 
16 Devisers of mischeefc perish through their own devises. 
*577 Northbrookr Dicing (1843) 116 Who was the firste 
deuisour of dyce playing! 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World in. 
04 The devher of the mischiefe against Cyrus. *646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ef . 1. iii. »i They are daily mocked 
into errour by subtler devisors. 1671 Each ard Hobbes's State 
Nat. (1705) xx As very a deviser, as if you had found out 
gun-powder or printing. *70* Cowprr Iliad iv. 398 And 
tnou, deviser of all evil wiles I 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I. App. 629 The first deviser of the scheme. 

t b. One who makes ready, plans, or arranges 
(a feast, etc.) : cf. Devise v. 9. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 72 Devysouris of that fest till he. 
c 1300 Three Kings Sons 182 The kynge was the best diuiser 
that any man coude fynde. 

f c. One who prepares the plans of a building, 
etc. ; an architect. Obs . 

1548 Patten Exped. Scott, in Arb. Garner III. 76 Sir 
Richard Lee Knight, Devisor of the fortifications to be 
made. 138* Mulcastrr Positions xll (1887) 242 What 
should .. maryners, deuisours, i architects . .do with latin. 
*847 Haward Crown Rev. 23 Devisor of the Buildings. 
Devising (dfvai’zin), vbl. sb. [f. Devise v. + 
-iNobl The action outhc verb Devise; contriv- 
ing, planning, invention, etc. 

c 1400 Lanfranc'sClrurg . (MS B) 106 After® be devysinge 
of my symple wytt. 1330 Palbgr. 2x3/2 Devisyng, denis. 
1304 Hooker EccL Pol. ti. yiii, That m them Goa hath . . 
left hi* intent to be accomplished by our diuisinge*. a 16x0 
Healey Theophrastus , Newes forging (1636) 22 A devising 
of deeds and words At the fancy or pleasure of the Inventor, 
1879 McCarthy Own Timet II. xxiil 190 He sometimes 
rode in a curious little cab of his own devising. 1883 
Bridges Nero 1. i. 2/2 The curse of life U of our own de- 
vising, Born of man s ignorance and selfishness. 

tb. Conversation, talking (Devise v. 14). Obs. 
xeM B. Young Guaz*o's Civ. Conv. iv. 178 He thought . . 
•uco a companie ..would have passed the time in some 
manner of devising, and discourses, but now perceaved 
himselfe to be rather in a . . silent place. 

a Law, The bequeathing of real property (D*- 

▼»» v. 4). 

>888 Roosts Pol. Scon, xvil (1876) 228 That which relates 
to the letting, devising, and settlement of land. 


De vision, obs. form of Division. 

Devisor (d/voi’z/u). Law. Also 6 7 -our. 
fa. AF. devisour, =* OF. deviseor, -cur, f. deviser lo 
Devise. Formerly used in all senses of the vb., 
for which Devisee is now the general form.] 
One who clevises (real property) bv will ; one who 
makes a devise. (Correlative to devisee.) 

1542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII , c j5 § 11 After the death of 
any such owner or deuisour which shall make any such 
. dcuice by his last will in writing. *574 [see Devik*c jA|. 
1637 Sir H. Gkimstone in Croke s Re/. I. 476 The intent of 
the devisor. 1767 Blaokstonk Comm. II 379 No after- 
purchased lands will pass under such devise, unless, sub- 
sequent to th© purchase or contract, the devisor re publishes 
his will. 1876 Dighy Real Prop. viii. 351 No liability 
attached to the lands in the hands of the devisee for the 
debts of the devisor. 

Devisor, -our, obs. forms of Dkvihkr. 
t Devitable, a. Obs.- 0 [f. L. devitdre Devite 
v. 4- -BLR.] 

tm Bailey vol. II, Derdtable, easy to be shunned or 
avoided. 

Devitalise (d/Vaftalaiz), v. [f. De- II. r + 
Vitalize.] trans. To deprive of vitality or vital 
qualities ; to render lifeless or effete. 

1849 I. Taylor Loyola 4- J ts. (1857)359 The philosophy 
which is propounded to youth must be devitalized. x86x 
H. Macmillan Footnotes Page Nat. 223 Those [persons),, 
being devitalized by other noxious influences, such as viii- 
ated air, defective sewerage, bad water, or an inadequate 
supply of food. 1869 ['*** DkvivkJ. 1876 Confemp. Rev. 
XXVI II. 729 This one incontestable fact of itself overthrows 
or devitalizes the entire doctrine. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. 
Law in Sptr. IV. (ed. 2) 86 The biologist cannot devitalise 
a plant or an nnimal and revivify it again. 

Hence Devi taliiad, Devitalizing- ///. adjs. ; 
also Devi talis&tion, the action of devitalizing. 

1866 Reader 1 Sept. 770 Fun^i . . flourish on . . surfaces. . 
which belong to devitalized beings. 1871 Sat. Rev. 1 Apr. 
398/2 New preparations of concentrated food . . to meet the 
‘devitalization ' which seems increasing in what we suppose 
to be the well-nourished class of families. 1873 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 349 The poison exerts no destructive t hemicnl 
or devitalizing influence upon the tissues. *875 B. W. 
Richardson Dis. Mod. L\fe 385 Devitalized air finds its 
entrance into human habitations. 

t Devita*tion. Obs. rare, [ad, L. devi/dtidn- 
em, n. of action f. devitdre : sec next.] Shunning, 
avoiding ; exhortation to shun : the opposite of 
invitation. 

16x4 T. Adams Derdfs Banquet 45 If there he any here 
that . . will venture himselfe a gucM at the Dcuils Banket, 
maugre all devitation, let him May and hearc the Reckon- 
ing. 1623 Cockeram, Deuitation , an eschuing. 

t Deviate, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. dcvttdre to 
shun, avoid, f. De- I. 3 + vitdre to shun. Cf. In- 
vite ] trans . To shun. 

1549 Chaloner F.rasm . Morise Enc. R iij a, I exhorte you 
. . to devite or shonne the company of heretikes. 

H nonce use. To ask not do) : the opposite 
of invite. 

183a Lamb Let. to Cary in TAfe Lett. Wks. (1865) 174 
I am de-vited to come on Wednesdays. 

Devitrification (d/vbtrifik^-fon). [a. mod. 
F. d&vitrification (1803 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. dtfvi- 
trificr\ see next.] The action or process of de- 
vitrifying ; deprivation of vitreous character ; esp. 
change (of rocks) from a glassy to a crystalline 
condition. 

i8m G. R. Porter Porcelain 4 Gl. xvi. 317 heading, On 
the Devitrification of Glass, llnd. 326 The devitrification 
was by no means perfect. 1865 EccUstobgist XXVI. 269 
The process of de-vitrification in ancient painted gla*x. 
1879 R utlky Stud. Rocks x. 163 The development of micro- 
hms is one of the causes of devitrification in gla**y rocks 
and in artificial glass. x88x Judd Volcanoes ix. 258 Thei»« 
glassy rocks easily undergo * devitrification '. 

Devitrify (d*Vi*trifai), v. [f. De- II. 1 + 
Vitrify ; app. after F. ddvitnjier (1803 in Ilatz.- 
Darm.),] trans. To deprive of vitreous qualities 
or properties ; to cause (glass or a vitreous sub- 
stance) to become opaque, hard, and crystalline in 
structure. Hence Devi trifled ppl. a. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain * Gl. 325 Experiments made 
to devitrify stained glass taken from church windows. Ibid. 
326 Glass, when devitrified, becomes a much more perfect 
conductor of heat and electricity. Ibid. xvi. heading , Power 
of devitrified glass to bear sudden changes of temperature. 
*879 Rutlky Stud. Rocks x. 170 In most instances this 
impure or devitrified matter is opaque. 

Devi’ve, v . noncc-wd. [f. De- II. i, after revive .] 
trans . To render lifeless, devitalize. 

1869 Owen in Microsc . Jrnl. May 294 Organism* which 
we can devitalise and revitalise-~devive ana revive— many 
time*. 

Devize, obs. form of Devise. 

Devocalise (d/vju-k&biz), v. [f. De- II. i + 
Vocalize.] tram. To make (a vowel or voice con- 
sonant) voiceless or non-sonant 
1877 Sweet Phonetics 142 [ W] often becomes (bh) and even 
(v\ which, when a voiceless consonant follows, is devocalised 
[to f\ *888 — Eng. Sounds x8 The more primitive Sanskrit 
usage, .devocalizes finally only before a pause or a breath 
consonant. 

Hence D*vooall*&*tlon. 

1879 Sweet in Trans. PhiloL Soc, 484 Before voiceless 
stops there Is always dsvocalization. 


+ D**V00at#, t>. Obs . rare. [f. I„ devoedt- 
ppl. slcm ol devoedre to call off, away, or down, f. 
DE- I. 1, 2 + voedre to call.] 

trans. To call down. 

(In quot. 1570 perhaps 1 to make calls or demands if not 
a misprinl fur derogate.) 

c 1370 PkFbTON C'ambyses In Hiu!. Dodsley IV. iBR The 
Commons of you do complain, From them you devouttr. 
1633 W. Sikuihkr True Happiness 5a Superstitious wur- 
sin p | >cih thinke l»v their prayers, as charmes, to drvot at and 
draw God out of heaven. 

t DevOCa*tion. Oh. [n. of action f. L. dfvoc- 
dtc: sec prec. and -ation,] A calling down or 
away. 

16*3 Cockeram 11, A Colling down**, deuocation. x66i 
Rtsx Origcn in Phentx (1721) I 33 All corporeal Bleasinc 
having something of Confusion and Disturluince in it, 
together with a strong magical Dcv^k ation of the Animad- 
version of the sense of it. t66o Daily* ki.l Melampr. 07 
(T.)T<> be lrcc<l and icleuscd from all its Isorctry’x] blandish- 
ments and flattering dcvocations. 

Devoid (d/voi d), a. Also 5 6 devoido, 
-voyde, *> -vode, 6 -voyd. [Originally pa. pple. 
of 1 )kvoij>7a, short for (or collateial variant of) 
devoid ed : see next.] 

With of-. l r .m ply, void, dcstilutc {oj some attri- 
bute) ; entirely without or wanting. (Originally 
participial, like bereft, and, like the latter, only 
used prcriicatively, or iollowing its substantive.) 

c 1400 R out. Ro\cyji$ Devoid of pride icrt.iitu she win. 
1430 Lvrx;. Citron. Troy 1 v, So in my meaning elenne 
devoyde of syn. c 1463 Pol. Ret. 4 L. / Vn ms ( 1 RM) 2 l )evodo 
of vices. 1509 Hawks Gwr\ Swearct s 47 ( io ly tell treaty sc 
deuoyde of eltH|uence. *330 Pa lsc.r. 310/1 Dr v«>ydc, with- 
out or delyvered of a thjng, vuyde. 1803 Knoi i.fh Hist. 
Turks (1838) 101 He lay spceehlesne, deuoid of sence and 
motion. 1660 Bovle Nnv A \p> Phys . Meth, xxxiii. (1682) 
tz6 'i’hough it l>e not quite dcvoyM of all body whatsoever. 
1762 Falconlr Shiftor. iil i8» A wretth deform'd, devoid 
of ev’ry grace. 1865 W. G. Palgkave Arabia I. 410 A very 
simple style of dress, devoid of ornament 01 pretension. 

b. without of : Void, empty, rare, 

1390 Si'ynhkr E. D. 1. ix. t< When I awoke, and found her 

f ilncc devoyd, And nought but presscd gias where she had 
yen, I sorrowed all so much as carst 1 joyd 

t Devoid,^. Obs. ox rare. Forms: 4-7 dovoydo, 
4-6 - vode, 5-6 -voyd, -vydo, 5-7 -void(e, (4 5 
dewoyde, 5 -voyedo, 6 -wod, -woyd, -wid). 

t n. OF. de-, desvoidier, • vuidier , -voyde r, in mod. 
'. divider, f. de-, des - (L. dis-) + vuide , mod. vide, 
empty. Cf. med 1 ,. disveuuatc, in same i-cnsc.] 

(In ij-iGth c. sometimex confused in form with Divide.) 

+ 1 . trans . To cast out, get rid of, do away with, 
remove, expel ; to void. Obu 
c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 15 Wyschande hat wele pat wont 
watz whyle deuoyde my wranpe. ibid. B. 544 Dc-voydyngc 
pc vylanyc hat venkcjuyxt his h**’*^. c *4°o Rom. Rote 
2929 Right so U al his woo full® soon® Dcvoidcd dene. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4 327 Auyrice & crrogaunce Kt all we 
devoide. c 1420 Lifor Coiorum 45 Devoyde boworme- 
clone all® bydene. c 1483 Digby Afyst. ill. 787 We xal jrctc 
yow leches, )ower neyncx to devyde. *308 Dunhak Tua 
Marat IVem. 166, I sail the venome devoid with a vent 
laigc, And me assuage of the swalme, that sucllit wes grel. 
1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, 45. 61, 63, 64. 
tb. To destroy, annihilate. Obs. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B, 908 For wc *cha! tyne hi* town 
& traypely disstryc, Wylh alle bise wyjez so wykkr wyxtlv 
deuoyile. a 1400-30 Alexander 3875 To be deuowitd « 
dcvoidid and vcncuste for euiie. 

f C. To empty out, pour out, discharge. Obs. 
c X450 Bk. Curtasye 7 iH in Babers Bk. ( 18681 123 For a pype 
her is insyde so clene, pal water deuoydes, of seluer w bene. 
15x3 Douglas /Ends xm. i. 10 'I'he I^ityn pcpyll..gan 
devoid (7 >. r. devode), and hofttit owt full tlcyr Dcip from 
thar brestis the hard sorow smart. 

1 2 . To vacate ; to leave. Obs. 
c 1323 Coer de L. 1228 He took hys doughter by the hand. 
And bad her swythc devoyde hy* land, a 1450 Le Mode 
Arth. 1167 Therc-fore dcvoytdc my companyc. 1543 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam) He b ordanit to dewid the 
tovnn within xxiiij houris. 

+ b. reft . To withdraw (oneself). Obs. 
a 140 o Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 243, 1 am with *ow at allc 
tymea whan lo counccl me callr, But for a snort tyme 
myself l devoyde. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 1. 123 Or tha 
culd diuyde thame oftnat land, Tha war baith tane and fast 
bund fit and hand. 

t C. intr. (for reft.) To go away, withdraw. 
r*485 Digby Myst. v. 380 Here lucyfere devoydeth, and 
commyth m ageyne a* a goodly galnunt. 1497 in Phil. 
Trans. XLII. 421 That they devoyd and pass with 
thame. 

f 3 . trans. To avoid, shun ; to get out of the way 
of. Obs . 

*309 Haweb Past. Pleas, xxxv. xviii, I ful swyfily dyd 
gevc back ful oft, For to devoyde his great stroke* unsoft. 
* 53 ° Palbgr. 515/1 It shnll>e hardc to devoyde thia mater: 
ce seroyt forte chose de cutter ceste mat 1 ere. 

+4. To empty ; to make void or empty. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2938 Alexander, .elekis vp pe coupe 
& putis in hi* bosom. Anoptre boll was him bro)t & bathe 
he dcuoydid. ci 430 Lyi>g. in Turner Dom. Anhit. III. 39 
*l‘he canell 9coureawa* so clene, And deuoyded into secrete 
wysc. 

f b. To empty, clear, rid, free (of). Obs. 
c *430 Holland Howlat 519, 1 sal devoid the of det, Or de 
in the place, c 1300 Lancelot 1022 Now help thUelf at neid, 
And the dewod of euery point of dred. 1315 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II 1. 163 To devoid Scotland Of IngUHtnen. *548 Grst 
Pr. Masse 80 Howe could* the bread and wync serve to hy» 

87 * -a 
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DE VOIDER. 

purpose, yf they were utterly divoidcd of theyr accostumed 
nature ? 

f 5. To render void or of none effect. tare — *. 
tfot Hi*. W. Bariow Jhftme 325 Leant.. the Apostles 
labour, by their rardesse leuitic, or carnall .sccuritic, should 
bee deuoyded and abased. 

6. To make* dcvoul ; to divest, rare, noncc-wd. 
1878 N. Amur Ra > . CXXVI. 37a In any minds, so de- 
voiuctl of thrir litigious sentiments. 

f lienee Dovoided ///. a divested, made void. 
c 1430 Lypo. Rochas 1. ii. (1*544) 4 b, Asa prince devoyded 
of all grncr Against God he gan for to compassc. 1605 
'iiwMt \hursit. 1. iii. 10 Those things which are made by 
arte, .are deuoidcd of nil sense and motion. 

t Devoi'der. 06 s. rare — *. [f. Devoid v. + 
•Eli - OF. tvpe desvuuicor, of which the fem. des- 
vuidercsse , devoyderes^e , is recorded by Godefroy.] 
An expellcr, a driver out. 

X4 Lypg. Temple of Glass 329 O blisful sterre. .deuoidcr 
of dcrkncK. 

Devoir (see below), s6. Forms : a. 3-6 dever, 
(4 deverre), 4-5 devero, (5 deveer, -yr, -iro, 
•yer, dey ver, do fife re, 6 debuer). &. 4-6 dovor, 
4-7 devour, 5 divour, 5-6 devoure, 5-7 Se. do- 
vore, 6-7 deavour. y. 5- dovolr, 5-7 devoire, 
devoyr(o, devoyer, 6-7 dovoier. [MK. de?>er , 
n. OF. deveir («Pr. dever , Sp. defter, It. devete , 
dervere), substantive use of pres. inf. of verb:— L. 
dilute to owe. In Eng. the stress was shifted from 
(devt“r) to (dc’vSr, de ver), and this subsequently 
often spelt devour , devor , deavour : cf. Endeavour. 
In the 15th c., and e\ p. by Caxton, the spelling was 
often conformed to Parisian Fr. devoir , though, 
even thus, the stress was still often on the first syl- 
lable, de'voir being treated merely ns a variant spell- 
ing of devor, devour . Dever occurs as late as the 
Psalms of Sternhold and Ilopkins ; but the English 
tradition of the word died out before 1600, leaving 
devoir , in 1 6-1 7th c. often anglicised as devoyer , 
but now commonly treated as if adopted from 
modern French, anil pronounced (ibvwa r,devw§M, 
de’vwpi) ; though it would be more correct, his- 
torically, to pronounce it (devor) ns in endeavour .] 
1. That which one ought to do, or has to do; 
(one's) duty, business, appointed task. (Chiefly 
in phr. to do ones devoir), an h. 

a. a itoo Cursor M. 2 1901 tCott. ) All liueand thing on sere 
maners clos hair deucr 1 7*. t . deuerre). < 1313 Shorkiiam 54 
And $yf hy It-rkc**] douth wcl hare dever Tnc thysse heri- 
tage. c 1330 R. Huunne Ckron . (1810)71 Als knyght did 
hib dcuere [rime austere], c 1400 Dexir. Troy a 34 Do j>i 
dcuer duly as a duke noblll, c 1430 Pilgr Lyf Manhode \. 
xli. (1R69) 25 To do nlwcy my deuerr, 146a Daubknky in 
Paxton Lett No 4^2 11 . ioj The Lords .. thynk they do 
ryght well her devyer, and be worthey mochc trmnkc of the 
Kyng. 

0. *377 Langl. /\ /V B. xiv. 136 Til he haue done bis 
deuor and his dayes iuurnc, a 1470 Tiftoft Cursor iv. (1530) 
5 Doyng the devoure of mync offyc e 1480 (MS.) Bamhoi m 
Brine xi. 430 Thai xtalwnrdly sail stand, And do th.ur 
dcuour as thni aw. 145a Anr. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 35 
Do your devorc and iJewtic, a 1605 Montgomerie P/yting 
443 Whan thac dames dcuoutly had done their devore. .Of 
that matter to make remained no more x6o6 Holland 
Sutton. s6 In the Cirque he brought forth to doc their 
devour Charioteers, Runners and Killers of savage beasts. 

y. a 14 30 (MS.) Chaucer Man of Law's 7*., Head-link 38 
(Kllesm.) 'ih. u me haue ye do your deuoir atte lec*»te l*o 
Hengwrt, devoire Petw., dtuer Corn. & Lansd., deuyr 
Camb , demur Hurl.]. 1485 Cavton ( has Gt 29 He fayllcd 
not to doo gretely hys detioyr. 1573 Satir Poems Reform . 
xxxix. 236 And Drutie dculie did las ful deuoir, 1589 
Gkrkne Menaphon (Arb ) 90 Democles commanded the 
deathsman to do o his devoyre. 1608 L. Ma< »iin Dumhe 
Knight 1, What devoyre Drawes you within these lists? 
168s N. O. Boi lean's l.utrin 11. 16 The Rhine sh«dl first his 
streams mix with the Lobe, E’re 1 forget the sence of my 
Devoire. 1738 Wakbukion Dm. Legal, I. 28 Exactly per- 
form to one another the Devoirs of Citizens. 18*8 Scott 
F \ M. Pt fih viti, I think the Knight of Kmfauns will do his 
devoir by the burgh in peace or war. 1875 W. S. Hayward 
Love asst. JPorld 37 Did my worthy brother do his devoir 
ns a galunt knight should ? 

+ 2. That which one can do, (one's) utmost or 
bc*t ; endeavour, effort. Chiefly in phr. to do one's 
devoir , to Put oneself in devoir «» to do what one 
can, to endeavour (to do something\ 06 s. 

a. 136a Lanc.l. P. PI. A. xii. 2, I have do my deuer (>c 
dowel to teche. r *460 J. Russell, Bk. Nurture 6^9 in 
BabeesBk . (1868) 162 pus y shade do my devere To rnformc 
yow, 1484-8 Plumpton Corr. 59, I shall put me in dever 
to fullfill your intent. 1337 T. Cumptun in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. n. II. 91, I have.. don my debuer accordyng to the 
tcncur of hit. 1549 8a Sternhold & H. Pi. xxu. 26 And 
those that doe their deuer To know the Lord shall prayse 
bis name. 

0. c 1400 Som£ Roland 498 Trist us neuer If we in this 
mater do not our dcuour. 1451 Poston Lett. No. 114 1. 154, 

I . , wul put mein devour for to execute yourcomaundements. 
150a ARN0Li>KC*n»#.(i8n)a40 Lerne of me and do thybesy 
deuor From my folkcal rauen to ULsscuor. 15x3 More Rick, 
ill. Wkh. 66/2 He woold doe his vttermost deuor to set the 
realm in good state 1133 — Anna. Poysoned Bk . ibid. 
1072/a Wening that his own© dcuour wer in vaine. 1664 
T todden F. in. va Your deavours here are all in vain. 

y. 1470-85 Malory A rthur vii. xxiti, I am moebe behold- 
ynge vnto that knyght, that hath put soo his btxly in deuoyre 
to worshipjie me and my courte. 1509 Parc lay ShyP of Folvs 
(1874) H- a 5* Doynge hts deuoyr tor the same ay to prouyde. 
c 1534 tr, Pol. Vtrf. Eng. Hist. (Camden 1844) 15 The Duke 


of Bedford exhorted them to defend with all their devoire 
the dignitie and high reputation of King Henry. x6o« 
Marst os Ant. 4* Mel n. Pro! , May we be happie in our 
weake devoyer. 1671 Mrs. Bkhn Forc'd Marriage 1 iv, 
No, my Erminia, quit this vain devoir, And follow Love 
that muy preserve us all. 

+ 3. Service flue or rendered to any one. 06t. 

c 1386 (MSS. after 1400) Chaulkr Pars, T. P 6yo (Elteam ) 
As Keson is and skile it is that men do hir deuoir ther ns it 
is due {*>. rr. dcuoire, devoyre, dcuere, deuyrj. 150s Ord. 
Crysten Men (W tic W. 1506) 11. v. 98 Yf .. she yefdeth the 
dcuoure of maryage nyenst her wyll, x 500 Marlowe Edtv. 
//, v. i, To do your highnexs service and devoir. .Berkeley 
would die 164a Ckas. I in Rushw. Hist. Colt. ill. (1693) I. 
f>33 f I’hcyl shall m no wise be excused of their Service and 
Dcvoicrs due of their said Land.s and Possession*. 1608 
Frykk A(0. F. India P. j6 It may be wondred why the 
French did not nsxist us.. the reality is, they offered their 
Devoirs, but we must equip their Ships. 174a Young Nt. 7 It. 
vi. 392 Monarch*, and ministers, are aweful names ; Who- 
ever wear them, challenge our devoir. 

4. A dutiful act of civility or resj>ect ; usually in 
//., dutiful lespccts, courteous attentions, addresses; 
chiefly in phr. to do or pay one's devoir (s ( to some 
one). (The current sense.) 

«, 0. 14.. EPipk. in Tuudate's Fit. 107 That he hytn sclflfe 
[ Herod) wold after goo Vnto the chyld and hys dey ver doo. 
*1845 Hood FuithUss Nelly Gray iv, Ho went to pay her 
Ills devours, When he'd devoured his pay ! 

y . 1513 Bradshaw St. tPeiburge l 655 This royall mary- 
nge was bolempnyscd ..Theyr ficndes, cosynx redy on 
euery syde To do theyr deuoyre. X669 Dryden Wild 
Gallant iv. i, I beseech your ladyship instruct me where 
1 may tender my devoirs. 1673 — Marr. <\ la Mode 11 i, 

0. my dear, I was just j^oing to pay my devoirs to you. 1676 
SiiADw ell Virtuoso 1. 1, He’s come to pay his devoir to you. 
1754 Richardson Grandison Let. 14 Oct. , I am come down to 
pay my devoir* to Mis* Byron. I hope for acceptance, 178* 
European Mag. I 248 She .. resisted the devoirs of the 
tender and pious Lord George Gordon. 1816 J. Scott l is. 
Paris 37 In the inn->ards of our pent North-road, when 
the passing coachmen pay their devoirs to the expectant 
chambermaids 1873 Brow nino Red Colt. Nt.^uip 141 When 
he paid devoir To Louis (^ualorze as he dined in stale. x88o 
Disham 1 Lndym. l\iv, Prince Florestati paid his grave de- 
voirs, with a ga/c which seemed to .seaich into Lady Roc- 
hnmpton’x inmost heart. 

fo.pl Moneys due; dues; duties. 06s. 

[1360 Act 14 Edw. Ill , c. 18 Paiant lour custumcs & autres 
devoirs au Roi. 1278 Ad 2 Ru h. II , Stat i c. 3 Custumes, 
subsides et autres devoirs de Calays.) 1504 AhNolde Chron. 
(iBu) 125 The said William Hems sued a pice from the 
courtc Xpian too the court of Rome in a cause of deuor* 
hanging bewixt oon Ah* Douglitirlawe of R. S and the 
said William. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. V/J, c. 27 § 1 The Kinges 
ductic called the devour* or Custume of Calays. i6ax 
Tonnes de la Ley 1x6 b, [tr. quot. i378JCustomes and sub- 
sidies, and other dcvoires of Caleis. 

t Devoir, v. 06s. rare. In 6 dever, devoyro. 
[f. prec. ab.] inlr. t\nd tefl. —Endeavour v. 

1530 Palsgr. 514/-! I dever, 1 applve my mynde to do a 
thing ,, 1 shall devoyre my sclfe to the best that I maye. 

Devoit, obs. Sc. form of Devout. 

Devote, V. 06s. rare- 0 , fad. L. devouirc 
(see Dkvocatk) ; alter convoke , invoke , which go 
back to French originals.] 
x$#3 Cockekam, Petiole , to call downc 

Devolatilize : see De^ 11. i. 
t Devoit, -vouit, /tf. pplc. 06$. [a. Anglo- 
Fr. devolt — F. ddvolu , repr. L. dcvolutus, pa. pplc. 
of dPvolvfrcJ) =■ Devolved. 

1531 Vial, on Laws Eng, 11. xxxvi. (1638) 124 If he., pre- 
sent not, then the presentment is devolt 1741 devoultej 
to the Patriark. 

t De* volute, ppl. a. 06$. [ad. X.. dnwhit-us 
pa. pple. of divolvire ; see Devolve.] Devolved, 
transmitted down. 

1460 Cabgrave Chron. 53 Alisaundre rejoysed the kyng- 
dam of Babilon.that wax thannc..dcvolute to the kyngdam 
of Perse. 1513 More Rn h. Ill, Wk*. 63 Y* right and title 
of fthe crown of England),. is.. dcuolutc & comcn vnto y* 
most excellent prince y* lord protector. 1531 Dial . on Laws 
Png, xxxi. (1638) 54 If a Title.. be once devolutc to the 
heirc in the tailc. i6« R. Johnson Way to Glory 41 The 
monarchic of the Romans .. became devolutc to Julian the 
apostate. t [x7«x St. Germans Pod. 4- Stud. 261 Specially if 
tnc collation be devolute to the Pope.] 

Devolute (dcvJl'/d), V. rare. [f. L. devolut- 
ppl. stem of devolvPre : see Devolve.] 

1. irons. To pass or transfer by devolution; to 
Devolve. 

ci <34 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 1846) I. 127 At 
the lengthe the monarchic was devoluted to one onlie, 1508 
Hall Chron. 182 Ihe saied Crowne should immcdiatly 
bee divoluted to the Duke of Yorke. 1570-6 Lambardk 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 229 'lhe right of the Advowson wa* 
devoluted unto him. xs86 Ffrne Bias. Gentric 31 The 
toat deuoluted to the bearer from his aunccstour*. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 28 July 2/2 The House will devixe means of 
devoluting some of its work to more leisured bodies. 

2. intr . To lapse. 

*893 A. Keneai.y Molly «y Man 24 Some dusky potentate, 
whose entity and power* had devoluted through the ages. 

Devolution (dcveli/Hon). [ad. med. L. aevo* 
lution-cm , n. of action f. L. devolvPre to roll down ; 
see Devolve and -ion.] 

I, From the intrans. senses of the verb. 

1. lit . Rolling down ; descending or falling with 
rolling motion, arch. 

i6#3Cpc kkram Dcuolution, a rolling down©, *695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Larth 1. (1723) 57 Determtiona, or th« De- 
volution of Earth down upon the Valleys, froa the Hills. 


Ibid. (1723) 257 This Deterration *. or Devolution of Earth 

and Sand from the Mountains. 

2. fig. The rolling or passing on of time ; descent 
or passing on through a series of revolutions or 
stages, in time, order, etc. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vi. xviii, The possible devolutions 
or alternations of the reasonable creatures from his antece- 
dent will to his consequent, itex Raleigh's Ghost 157 After 
a long devolution of years fulfilled. xoa6 C. Butler Life 
Grotins 1. 3 heading , Boundaries and Devolution of the 
Empire of Germany during the Carlovinginn Dynasty. 1841 
Blculrtv . Mag. L. 400 Everybody's price of corn must de- 
pend on this descent, or devolution as we call it, through 
ranges of different .machinery. 1843 Ibid, LIV. 54X The 
‘devolution* of foreign agriculture upon lower qualities of 
land and consequently its permanent exaltation in price. 

3. Descent by natural or due succession from one 
to another, of property, or fig. of qualities, etc. 

*545, Udali., etc, Erasrn. Par , Prcf. it By a mostc just 
ana right deuolucion, and dyxeent of inhcntauncc of the 
crouncs of F.nglande, Frnunce, arul Irclande. 1590 Swin- 
burne Testaments 201 The legacie is lost without hope 
of deuolution thereof to the executors or administrators. 
a 1631 Donne in Select. (1820) 130 Now for the riche* them- 
selves. he may have them by devolution from his parents. 
1706 Dr Foe Jure Div. ix. 194 If .Kings by Jus Uivinum 
wear the Crown, By nat'ral Devolution handeef down. 1* 7 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. 95 Hie party of 
lord Danby.. asserted a devolution of the crown on the 
princess of Orange. Grove Corr. Phys. Porces (cd. 6) 
10 A forte cannot originate otherwise than by devolution 
from some pre-existing force or forces. 

4. The passing of any unexercised right to the one 
upon whom it devolves if allowed to lapse. 

*593 Bit son Govt. Christ's Ch. 349 To loose their right .. 
by devolution, when they neglected their time nbouc sixe 
monethes. 1656 Biount Glossogr , Devolution ..a falling 
into lapse, x 661 Bramiiall Just. Find, vi, 129 A thousand 
other artifice* to get money As provisions, Collations, 
Exemptions, Canonisations, Divolutions, Revocations. *707 
Hearnk Collect A Oxf. Hint. So<.) I 337 An Empty Fellow 
..whom the Arcnbp, of Cant. Dr. Tennison, put into the 
Society upon the Devolution to him of that Power. 171a 
Ibid. III. 331 If it [election of Warden of New Coll.] be not 
determin’d within 12 Days there will be a Devolution. *769 
Rlackmonf. Comm. IV. 62 Vacating the place or office, 
nnd a devolution of the right of election for that turn to the 
crown. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 11. 212 The popes 
soon assumed not only a right of decision, but of devolu- 
tion ; that is, of supplying the want of election . . by n nomina- 
tion of their own. 1874 Jervis Gallic an Ch. I Introd. 23 
note , ‘ Devolution ’ signifies the lapse of a benefice to the 
Pope, by reason of failure on the part of the patron to pre- 
sent a clerk duly qualified. 

+ b. The passing of jurisdiction upon appeal. 06s , 
*5$3 Bn son Govt. Christ's Ch. it All matters without ex- 
ception pertaine to Chri*t’s tribunal originally^ and not by 
way of devolution. 41676 Hair (J-)* The jurisdiction ex- 
ercised in those courts is derived from the crown of England, 
and the last devolution is to the king by way of appeal. 
1706 tr. Dupin' s Reel. Hist. \(stkC. II. iv. xx. 363 Nor shall 
any Devolution or Appeal be lodged with the Apostolical 
bcc. 17*6 [see Devolve 3 b). 

C, Se. J.aw. (See quot.) 

x86x W. Bki l Diet . Law Scot l,, Dn<olution is a term 
sometimes applied to the reference made by two or. more 
arbiter* who differ in opinion, to an oversman or umpire, to 
determine the difference. To confer this power on arbiter*, 
nn express clause in the submission is necessary. The term 
is also applied to the devolution of a purchase made under 
article* of roup upon the next highest offerer, on the failure 
of the highest offerer to find caution for payment of the 
price within the time limited by the articles. 

6. The passing of the power or authority of one 
person or body to another. 

1765 Blalkstone Comm. I, 162 This devolution of power, 
to the people at large, includes in it a dissolution of the 
whole (orm of government established by that people. X875 
Bryce Holy Rom. Frnp . xiv. (ed. 5) 236 Tne complete 
exclusion . . of any notion of a devolution of authority from 
the sovereign people. 

0. Biol . (opposed to Evolution) ; Degeneration, 

1884 H, S. Carpenter in Homi let.' Monthly Sept. 688 If 
there be e volution, there surely is de-volution, a degradation 
of the species. 1891 Pop. St. Monthly XLI. 709 Psychical 
disease, the progress of which in contrast witn evolution is 
called devolution. 

11 . F rom the transitive senses of the vb. 

1 7. The action of throwing down. 06$. 

1663 Br. Patrick Parol. Pilgr. 303 In those submissions 
and devolutions of ourselues before our Lord. 

8-M The causing of anything to descend or fall 
upon (any one) ; the handing (of anything) on to 
a successor. 

x6ai Sanderson Serm, I. 160, 9. The suspension of his 
judgment for hi* time ; 3. Ana the devolution of it upon 
Jchoram. X704 C. Mather Magn. Chr. v. 11. (1852) 255 
A devolution of certain burdens on the heads of such as 
were treated with it. 1858 Gladstone Homer I. 489 A de- 
volution of sovereignty either partial or total, by aged men 
upon their heirs. 

9, The causing of authority, duties, or the like 
to fall upon a substitute or substitutes; esp. the 
delegation or leaving of portions or details of duties 
to suDordinate officers or committees, 

1780 T. Jefferson Lett. Writ. (1803) II. 305 Disappoint- 
ments which flowed from the devolution of nis duties on 
Deputies acting without a head. 1878 N. Amer . Rev. 
CXXVII. x8o To lighten the care* of the central Legis- 
lature by Judicious devolution. 1880 Gladstone Sp. in 
Parlt . 28 Feb t The day when there may be wisely devised, 
and successfully carried through the House an important- 
and effectual measure for the devolution of such portions of 
its powers as may be safely devolved, with the view of 
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lightening Its duties} 1888 — in Daily Newt 6 Nov. 6/s 
They were passed by the Grand Committees— passed by the 
method of what is called devolution. 1889 G. Findlay 
Eh*,* Railway 15 The management of this great service is 
nothing more than a carefully arranged system of dcvolu- 
tion combined with watchful supervision. 

+ 10 . Math . -Evolution 4b. Obs. 

1690 Lbybourn Curt, Math, 343 Eduction of the Lesser 
Root by Devolution. 

Devolu*tive, a . Tf. L. devoliit- (see Devolute) 
+ -ivr.J Of, pertaining, or tending to devolution. 
187a Jervis Galilean Ch.\. Introd. 76 Whether the afpcl 
com me dabuz had a * suspensive *, or only a 4 devolutive 1 
effect. 

Devolve (dJVfrlv), v. [ad. L. ddvolv-Zre to roll 
down, f. De- I. 1 + volufre to roll] 

I. tram, 

1 . To roll down ; to cause to descend with rolling 
motion; also to unroll (something rolled up), to 
unfurl (a sail), arch . 

'ct 4*o Pal lad, on liutb. xi. 497 Thenne hem to the 
presses they devolve, 1613 Cockkram, Deuolue, to role 
downe. 1641 Mervin in Rushw. Hitt . Coll , 111.(1693) 1. 317 
These like Straws and Chip* play'd in the Stream*, until 
they are devolved in the Ocean of their deserved Kuine. 
1700 Prior Carmen Seculars 383 His Thames, With gentle 
Course devolving fruitful Streams. 1758 Murphy Orphan 
0/ China it. ii. 18 Where the Tanais Devolves his icy tribute 
to the sea. 1765 Beattie JndgtM. of Paris fix. Who.. All 
to the storm the unfetter'd sail devolve. 1846 Dr Quincpv 
Syst. Heavens, Wks. III. 171 Where little England, .now 
devolves so quietly to the sea her sweet pastoralrivulets. 
fig. 1610 Barrough Meth. Physich Pref. (1639) a Whose 
names are devolved and brought unto us by the succession 
of ages. 1830 Tennyson Character , He spake of virtue . . 
And with . . a lack-lustre dead-blue eye. Devolved his rounded 
periods. 

+ b. To roll over so as to cause to fall ; to over- 
turn, overthrow. Obs . 

c 1470 Harding Chron.xcvm. iv. All his nacyon Deuolucd 
were, and from theyr ryeht expelled. 1608 Hrvwood Rape 
of Lucrece v. iv, They behind him will devolve the bridge. 
a 16*8 Cleveland Wks.( 1687)313 That pious Arch whereon 
tne building stood, Which broke, the whole's devolv’d into 
a Flood. 


+ o. To roll away ( from a person). Obs, 

1654 Gatakkr Disc. A pal. 10 He wo* solicitous to dcvolv 
and dcpcl from himself. . the note of avarice. 

+ d. To roll (to and fro). Obs. rare. 

1715 Pope Odyts. xx. 35 Ulysses so, from side to side de- 
volv'd, In self-debate the Suitors doom resolv'd. 

2 . jpg. To cause to pass down by the revolution 
of time (into some state or condition). 

1333 Bkllkndkn Livy 11. (1833) 145 All the soumes, quhilkia 
war afore dcvolvlt in dett, war commandit to be restorit to 
thair crcditouris. x$4> Joyr Exp. Dan. xi. (R.) Thus was 
the worlde 47 yens before Crystis hirtho deuolucd into the 
fourth monarchic called the Komane and last empyre. 1644 
Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy viii. 57 That State was 
then devolved into a Monarchy by Conquest. 

3 . fig. To cause to pass to or fall upon (a person'', 
a. To cause to pass down by inheritance or legal 
succession (to another). 

*538 Lkland I tin. VI. 31 The Dykes Landes by Hcyres 
generally isdcvolvid now to Mr. Goring and to Mr. Deringc. 
1590 SwtNBURNK Testaments 391 The legneie is not devolved 
to his executors. 1621 Wkkver Anc. Fun. Mon. <69 The 
inheritance diuolued by marriage vnto the Maynards. 1659 
B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 20 They grew to be devolved 
under the House of Burgundy. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 121 p 5 Students, .can seldom add more than some small 
particle of knowledge, to the hereditary stock devolved to 
them from ancient times. 


A b. To cause to pass (to or into the hands of an- 
other) ; especially through the failure or forfeiture 
of the previous holders. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1509) 6 They were ditiolued to 
the sea Apostolikc by the disposing of the lawes. 160* Ful- 
beckb Pandectes 33 The State being now.. deuolucd to the 
dregges of the people. X603 Knou ks Hist. Turks (1631) 
s 330 Pronouncing their lives, their goods .. to be confiscate 
anti devolved unto the Emperour nis cofers. x6sa Donne 
Serm. civ, VI. 213 By their connivence that power was de- 
volved into a foreign prelate's hand. 1690 Locke Gca>t. it. 
viii. (Rtldg.) 108 War,, naturally devolves the command into 
the king's. .authority. xjw 6 Aylipfe Parergon 74 The Ap- 
peal operates the Effect of a Devolution ; because it devolves 
the cause to a Superiour Judge. 

+ o. To cause to fall or alight (on or upon an 
object). Obs. * 

sdoi Holland Pliny II. 460 The denomination of these 
cnnunall fudges . . being thus deuolucd vpon them, there 
continued, 1649 Milton Eikon. 30 The King envying to see 
the peoples love devolv'd on another object 1667 — P. L. 
x. 13s Least on my head both sin and punishment., he all 
Devolv'd, a 166a Sir T. Browne Tracts x 7a The last excuse 
devolveth the errour . . upon Crorsus, 1703DE For Shortest 
Way w. Dissenters Misc. 429 When our Government shall 
be devolv'd upon Foreigners. 

d. To cause (a charge, duty, or responsibility) 
to fall upon (any one) ; esp. to throw upon or de- 
legate to deputies duties for which the responsibility 
belongs to the principal. (Now a chief sense.) 

1833 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 316 Alt affaires, .of the King's 
household . . shall be devolved upon his fidelity. 1641 Sm rc- 
tymnuus Vind. Anew, x. (1653) 43 He gives this charge 
not to his Chancellor or Commissary, or any other man 
upon whom hee had devolved his power. 1754 Hume Hist. 
Eng, I. xiv. 353 He was obliged to devolve on others the 
weight of government. *777 Robertson Hist.Amer. (1783) 
l. 103 The Spanish court, .was extremely willing to devolve 
the burden of discovery upon Its subjects. 1818 Jar. Mill 
Brit, India II. v. ii. 354 The master.. becomes too weak 


to resume the power which he has imprudently devolved. 
*•47 Addison Law of Contracts 1. i. f 3 (1883) 114 \ mere 
honorary churchwarden who . . devolves all the duties of 
this office upon a paid colleague. 1880 C. H. Pearson in 
Victorian Rev. 9 Feb. 540 Those who, because they are 
too busy or too ignorant to discharge the higher duties of 
self-government, nave been glad to devolve them upon their 
representatives. 

+ 4. To throw (a person) upon (some resource). 
1636 W11 son alias Knott Direction to be absented by N. A’, 
ii. 17 If the true Church may erre . . we arc still deuolucd 
cither vpon the private Spirit . . or else vpon naturall wit 
and judgement, a 167a Wren in Gutch Coil. Cur. I. 2*3, 

I am now devolved upon that unparalleled villainy. *875 
Bukthocge Causa Dei 166 He., then intircly devolves him- 
self on Jexus Christ for it. 

II. intrans . 

5. To roll or flow down from (a source), arch . 
1630 Lord Banians 18 (L.) Streams that had in rolling 
currents from the tops of the mountains, devolved into the 
rivers below. 17*3 Pope Odyss. iv. 34 Two youths whose 
semblant features prove Their blood devolving from the 
source of Jove. 1771 Smollett Ode to Levon* IVater 

II Devolving from thy parent lake, A charming ron/e 
thy waters make. 1783 W. F. Martyn (•cog. MagfW ^20 
The quantities of snow which devolve from the superior 

f iarts of the mountain have sometime* proved fatal to travel- 
ers. . l **Z R. Chambers Traditions Edin. 188 It was a 
goodly sight to see the long procession devolve from the close. 
0. fig. To roll or flow on to or into (some con- 
dition). 

*579 Fknton Guicciard. v. (1618) 197 That the matters .. 
would with speed cliuoluo to their perfection, ibid. (1618)299 
The affaires of the Pisans , . did daily diuolue into greater 
straits. 1678 Marvell Growth Pvpt ry Wks. 1875 IV. 300 To 
raise, betwixt the King and his people, a rational jealousy of 
Popery and French government, till he should insensibly 
devolve into them. <11859 Dk Quincky Theban Sfhtttv 
Wks. X. 218 Four separate movements through which this 
impassioned tale devolves. 

7. To pass to the next in natural or conventional 
order, a. To pass or fall to another, ep. through 
the failure or forfeiture of the earlier holder. 

t'xjWX Harpsfikld Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 184 That it 
should not devolve from himself and his colleague to the 
court of Rome. 1683 Brit. .Spec. 66 Yet does not tne Suprem- 
acy devolve to the multitude, who never yet had right to 
Rule, or choose their Rulers. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. III. 
Ixi. 32a To him the benefit of all forfeiture devolved. 1763 
Klackstone Comm. I. 22 Being then entirely abandoned by 
the clergy . .the study and practice of it [civil law] devolved 
. .into the hands of laymen. 1786 Burke IVarrtn Hastings 
Wks. 1184a) II. 145 By the death of Colonel Monson, tne 
whole power of tne government of Fort William devolved 
to the ^overnour and one member of the council. 

b. To pass down, descend, or fall in course of 
succession to ( on , upon) anyone. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt Brit. vi. xliv. 150 The Empire thus 
deuolucd to Dioclesian. 1655-60 Stani py Hist. Philos. 
(1701)38/2 He had a Brother, who dying without Issue, hi* 
Estate devolved to Pittacus. 1689 in Somers Tracts II. 
341 If a King die*, he hath a Successor, and the Right de- 
volve* upon him. 417x3 Ellwood Autobiog, (1765) 3 
This Friendship devolving from the Parents to the Children. 
175* Johnson Rambler No. 108 p 13 He died without a will, 
nnd the estate devolved to the legal heir. 1806 Surk Winter 
in Lond. III. 25 A considerable estate in the Cape of Good 
Hope, which had devolved to us through a relation of my 
wife’* mother. 1885 Law Times J.XXlX. x 75/1 A service 
of plate bequeathed by a baronet to devolve with hi* 
baronetcy. 

o. To fall as a duty or responsibility on or upon 
anyone. 

*769 Robertson Chat. V , V. iv. 418 After Bourbon'* death, 
the command . . devolved on Philibert de Chalons. X79X 
Cowper Odyss. 11. 4uo To us should double toil ensue, on 
whom the charge lo parcel out hi* wealth would then de- 
volve. 1819 J. Marshall Const. Optn . (1830) 308 By the 
revolution, the duties . . of government devolved upon the 
people of New Hampshire, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 107, 

I knew that upon him would devolve the chief labour. 1884 
Manch. Exam, 9 May 5/3 Ihey recognise the obligation 
which devolves upon them. 

8. Of persons : a. To have recourse to (for sup- 
port) ; come upon as a charge, b. To fall or sink 
gradually, to degenerate. ? Obs . 

1748 Johnson L. P., Ravage Wks. III. 148 His conduct 
had., wearied some. .but he might. .still have devolved to 
others whom he might have entertained with equal success. 
*751— Rambler No. 149 P 9 Multitude* are suffered by 
relations equally near to devolve upon the parish. 1830 
J. Bee Ess. on Foote Foote’s Wks. p. ii, A gentleman and 
scholar devolving into the buffoon . . Is an unseemly sight. 
Hence Devolving vbl. sb . 

*675^ Traherne Chr. Ethics xxvii. 427 Tiding* of his 
father's death, and the devolving of his crown and throne 
on himself. 

Devolvemtnt (d/Vp*lvmSnt). [f. Devolve v. 
+ -mentJ The action of devolving ; devolution. 
1847 * n Craig, iks Mlss Broughton Mrs . Bligh xv. 336 
Arrangements for the temporary devolvement of her phd- 
anthropical labours upon a fellow- worker. 

Devonian (d/vo-Tiiin), <j. (sb.) [f. med.L. 

Devonia, latinized form of Devon, OE. Defena -, 
Defna-sdr Devonshire.] 

I. Of or belonging to Devonshire. 

>6ts Drayton Poly*oln.\. 984 Easely ambling downe through 
the Deuonian dale*. 1889 Miss Braddom fust as l am ii, 
A younger branch of a good old Devonian family tree. 
1887 — Like 9 f Unlike xi, The hedgerows were budding in 
the soft Devonian air. 

b. as sb. A native or inhabitant of Devonshire. 
188* C. E. Mathews in A thenaeum 93 Dec. 848/1 A treasure 
not only to Devonians, but to book lovers generally. 


2 . Gcol. Name given to a geological formation 
or * system* of rocks lying below the Carboniferous 
and above the Silurian formations ; hence, of or 
pertaining to this formation and the geological 
jicriod during which it was deposited. 

The name was given in reference to the street development 
of these rocks a* a marine formation in Devonshire '1 he 
rocks called ‘Old Red Sandstone * in Scotland, Wt**t of 
England, and South Wale*, are held to be lacustrine de- 
posit* of contemporary age, and included in the Devonian 
System; nnd the term is applied nil over the world to 
a system of rocks having the same stratigraphical position, 
and containing organic remains similar lo those of the 
Devonshire strata. 

1837 Sedgwick & Murchison in Ttons.Geol. vVoc.Ser. if. 
V. 701 We purt>o*e therefore for the future to designate 
these group* (the Cornish Kit las and the Devonian slates] 
collectively by the name Devonian system , as involving no 
hypothesis and luring agreeable to analogy. 1846 Expos. 
Outline <f Vestiges Nat Hut. Creation 34 Ihe Old Red 
Sandstone or Devonian System comes next. 1871 Lykll 
•Stud. Etem, Grot, xj 1 The name Devonian was given by Sir 
R. Murchison and Professor Sedgwick to marine fossiliferuus 
strata which, m the South of England, occupy a similar 
position between the overlying coal and the underlying 
Silurian formation. 1873 Dawson Barth \ Man v 84 The 
Devonian, or, as it may be better called in America, from the 
vast development of its lied* on the south side of Lake Eric, 
the Erian formation. 1885 LyelTs Stud. Etem. Geot. 418 
The number of American Devonian plant* ha* now been 
raised, .to 16a ibid. 419 There were no . . Reptilia during 
the Devonian age. 

Devonio (dfv/rnik), a. Gcol. rare. [f. a* De- 

vonian + -ic.j —Devonian 2. 

1876 Davie Polaris Exp. xv. 339 The slaty overhanging 
layer* of Devonic limestone. 

Devonite (de'vonait). Min . [f. Devon + -itk.] 
A synonym of AVavkllite, from its having been 
first discovered near Barnstaple in Devonshire. 

1806 Emmons Min. 214. 

Devonport : sec Davenport. 

Devonshire, v . : sec Denshire. 

Devor, obs. form of Devoir. 

+ D6VOra*tion. Obs . [a. obs. F. devoration t 
- acton , ad. L. devoration-cm (in Vulgate), n. of 
action from divot are to Devour.] The action of 
devouring or consuming. 

i$»8 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 94 [Poverty]. .is the goulfe of 
devoraciou And fountayne of desolncion. 1614 T Adamm 
Devils Banouet 7a '1 he decoration of the l>ody is the de- 
uoration of the Substance. 

+ Devoratory, a . Obs. rare. [ad. L. devord - 
lori-us (Tertull.), 1 . divordtorVKVOVHKix ; sec -ouy.] 
Of devouring or consuming quality. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 13 Deliver u* from those 
devoratory evil*. 1650 — Comm, rental . 111. 1 1a These de- 
voratory cvills, as Tertullian callelh them. 

Devoroe, -vora(e, obs. IT. Divorce. 

Devore, obs. fif. Devoir, Devour. 

Devoste, Devot, obs. ff. Devout. 

Devot, obs. var. of Divot, a sod. 

|j D 6 vot, devote : see Devote sb. 0 . 

II Devo*ta. Obs . [It. and Sp., fern, of Dbvoto, 
q.v.J A female devotee, a divot c. 

16441 Evelyn Mem. (1879) I. 134 'The church of St. Pru- 
dentia in which is a well .visited by many devotas. 1665 
Evklyn Mrs. Godolphin 63 This Act of those Devotas. 

+ Devo’t&ry. Obs. [ad. med.L. devotarius , 
-1 aria (Du Cange), f. devdt* ppl. stem : see Devote 
v and cf. Votary.] A votary; a devotee. 

><^6 J. Gregory Notes <$■ Obs. (1650) 50 Diana . . to whose 
shrine there went up a more famous, .pilgrimage of devo- 
tarics. 0x670 HackkT Cent. Serm. (1675) 149 Religious 
honour is done unto them by some superstitious devot&rics 
Devote (d/V^tut), a. and sb J arch. fad. L. de- 
vot-us devoted, consecrated or dedicated by vow, 
pa. pple. of devovere to Devote. In Phg. it ap- 
pears partly as a continuation of ME. devot, de, 
variant of Devout, OF. devot, devote. As a sb. it 
was generally superseded 1675-1735 by Devotee, 
and when retained later Is usually identified with 
mod.F. divotc fcm., and applied only to a female 
devotee, the corresponding F. divot masc., being 
occasionally used at the male.] 

A. t>pl. a . Devoted, a. with to. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1 i. 32 So dcuole to Aristotle’* 
Ethickc* [printed chcckesl 1507 Hookpr Reel. Pot. v. 
(1633) 309 'The place* where Idols have becne worshipped are 
. .cfeuote to vtter destruction. < 1613SHLRI rv Trot*. Persia 4 
The glory of God, to which his excellent religious mind was 
evermore devote. 1667 M it ton P. L. ur. 208 l o destruction 
sacred and devote. 1747 Collin* Passions 10s Where is thy 
native simple heart Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art! 1839 
Bailey Rest us (1854) 107, 1 am devote to study. 

b. without to. 

t599 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 148 We .. a* your perpetual and 
deuote friend*. 1599 Warn. Fairs Worn. it. 750, 1 will be 
to you a husband *0 devote. i6ax Burton Anat. Mel. in. 
i. 11. i. (16*1) 417 He is thy slave, thy vaattll, moot devote, 
affection ed, and bound in all duty, 

B. adj.** Devout. 

[19*5-1559: see Devout a,] a i6m Boys IVkt. (i6y>) 194 
By meditation and denote prayer. 1651 Serm. Coron. Chat. 
//, in Phenix 1 . 344 Trajan the Emperor was, I. Devote at 
home. II. Courageous in war. mm New Monthly Mag. 
LV. 550 The deep drawn sigh— the devote Inteijection. 
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C. sb. A devotee, t a. in form devote. Ohs. 

1630 Oavbnamt Just Italian tv. Wk*. 1872 1. 35a Two 
face* more Allied In all devotes of view 1 nave not *«en. 
1660 BLOUNT Rost oh l H Set-taries, who through A Fanatique 
zeal were become I )e votes to this great Idol. 166* J. Bar- 
grave Pofe Ate r. VII ( 1M67) 71 He is a devote of the house 
of Austria. *673 Lady's Call. 1. v. ft 18 Those who from 
great voluptu.uies have turned devotes. 17*7 I .Anv M. W, 
MoNTAf.ti hr/, to C/tsv Alar 18 Apt., The difference be- 
tween an old devote and a young beauty. 17*0 Wki ton 
Suffer, .Sou of thd I. \. 255 He who seeks to do his Own 
Will, has no Claim.. to the Peace or Mertt of a Devote. 

0. in mod.F. form ddvot, font dtvote. 

170a W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Lrt'ant xl. 136, I.. saw a great 
many of those Pevots pass along the Streets. 1746 Lady M. 
W. Montagu Let. to W. Montagu 24 Nov . I know not how 
to acknowledge enough my obligations to the countess ; and 
I re< kon it a great one from her who is a divide, that she 
never brought any priest to me. *779 J- Adams Diary *4 
Dec. Wks. i8s* III. 232 Numbers of dbnds upon their 


knees. t8o8 Scott Lett 2* Jan. (1891) I. 97 In her own 
character as a sort of dh'ote. 1866 Mrs, H. Wood .S7. 
Martin's Eve xxxi. (1874) 395 Maria, poor thing, had no 
hand in it ; she is not a dlvotc. 

t Devote, sb. 2 Ohs. [f. Devote vi\ Act of 
devoting, devotion. 

*659 R, Ekdkh Christ's Exalt, Kp. Ded., Some manifesta- 
tion of a reciprocation in this devote. 

Devote (d/V<Tu*t), V . [f. L. drvot- % ppl. stem of 
devovere to vow, dedicate by a vow, devote, f. Dk- 

I. 2 + vovPre 4 vow, dedicate: cf. also the L. 
frequentative devoid?*, in med.L. much used for 
devovere i\ 

1. trans. To appropriate by, or ns if by, a vow ; 
to set apart or dedicate solemnly or formally ; to 
consecrate (to). 

1386 A. Day Em g. Secretary t. (1635^ 16 Yours devoted till 
death. 1599 H. Hours I tyets drie Pinner A iv, Love 
and friendship, .urgeth nice particularly to devote my sclfe 
unto you. x6tx Bible Lev. xxvii. 28 No deuoted thing 
that a man shull denote vnto the I ord. 1665 Sir T. 
ID rbkkt Trav. (1^77 ) 262 A « halice of gold also he de- 
voted. 173a Law Serious C. iv. (ed. 2) 48 All Chi Loans 
nre by their Baptism devoted to God. 180a I.t>. Et doM 
in Vesry's Rep. VII. 73 'Lhe Will, .devoting the property to 
charity was pioducibfe. 1836 Si anlly Sinai ty Pal. i. (ths8) 
53 Each of the thirty-six chapels was devoted to the woisnip 
of a separate sect. 

2. To give up, addict, apply zealously or exclu- 
sively (to a pursuit, occupation, etc., or to a parti- 
cular purpose) ; csp. red. to devote oneself. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. lii. 331 He hath dcuolcd, and giuen 
vp himselfe to the Contemplation .of her parts and Graces. 
1703 Row K Fair Pettit, i, Devote this day to mirth. *798 
ft. Skkink Two Toms Wales 73 Having devoted some 
days to the objects in the neighbourhood of Swansea, wc 
left that place. 1868 M. Patti son Acadcm. Org. 3 Had 
these endowments .. been devoted to national education. 
*875 Jowi - it Plato (ed. at 111. 673 tHel who devotes himself 
to some intellectual pursuit. 189a J. T. Fowl hr A dam nan 
Introd. 66 Hill sides now devoted to pasturage. 

3. To give over or consign to the powers of evil 
or to destruction ; to doom ; to invoke or pro- 
nounce a curse upon. 

*«47 Power 0/ Keys vi. 133 The Senate, .did devote or 
Anathematize even a whole Country or Region at once. 
<71718 Rowk (J.>, Let her.. Devote the hour when such 
a wretch was horn. *776 Gibbon Peel, ty F. I. tx. 181 'Lhe 
hostile army was devoted with dire execrations to the gods 
of war and of thunder. x8ti I-ockiiart Valerius II. ix. 267 
May Jove devote me, if l had (etc. j. 1871 B, Tayi.qr Faust 
(18751 L xxiii. 206 A witches' guild. They scatter, devote, 
anil doom I 

+ b. To invoke or pronounce (a curse). Ohs . 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv t. i, A hearty curse hath been 
devoted on the head of that author. 

Hence Devo ting vbl. $b. 

1640 O. Sfpgwickk Christ's Counsell 222 What was our 
bapttsme hut a devoting.. of our selves to be faithfull to 
Christ ? 1677 On i’!N Pemonol. (18(17) 434 4 Sons of Belial 
a name very significant, shewing, .their devoting of them- 
selves to the devil’s service. 

t Devote. Ohs. [An erroneous form of D kvote 
jA 1 , or of Devotee, with pseudo-French spell- 
ing.] . 

*7«9 * ieiding Love .Sev. Masques in. vi, We mu*t all be 
proud of so elegant a dcvotiS ! 1814 Miss L. M. Hawkins 
Mem, I. 931 My father was a devote of Titian. 

Devoted (d/v<7«rtud), ppl. a. [f. Devote v. + 

-ED l .l 

1. Vowed; appropriated or set apart by a vow 
or formally ; under a vow ; dedicated, consecrated. 

1504 Shaks. Kick. Ill , 1. it. 35 To stop deuoted charitable 
deeds. 1611 Hkywood Gold. Age 11. Wks. 1877 III. 27 All 
deuoted To abandon men, and chuse virginity. 1613 
Cocke ram, Denoted, vowed. 1638 Baker Xx. Balzac's Lett. 

II. 1 13 A Socictie of devoted persons, who continued in 
meditation so many hourea a day. 1663 J* Spencer Pro- 
digies (1665) 381 The Kthnick Temples and devoted places 
at Rome. *899 N. Worcester Atoning Sacr. iv. (1830) *6 
Laying the hands on the head of the devoted sacrifice. 

2. Characterized by devotion; zealously attached 
or addicted to a person or cause ; enthusiastically 
loyal or faithful. (Of persons, their actions, etc.) 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 361 Being a devoted 
servant to the Prior. s6o 6 Marston Parasu aster in. i. 
When you vow a mast devoted love to one, you swear not 
to tender a most devoted love to another. *797 Sheridan 
Sch. Stand. 1 . i, Sir, your very devoted. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Comemo. III. xevi. 348 These democratic institutions have 
cost the life work of thousands of devoted men. 


b. with to. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio Ded. A ij, A Gentleman 
mo*t sincerely devotee! to your Honor. 163a Pfacham 
Gcntl. Rxerc . 13 A Gentleman of this Land wholly devoted 
to PuritanLme. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Kom . Forest i, Her 
heart was devoted to La Motto. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Lug. 
II. 115 Devoted as Queensberry had always been to the 
cause of prerogative. 

3. Formally or surely consigned to evil or de- 
struction ; doomed. 

16* * Bible Pent. xiii. 17 There shall cleave nought of the 
cursed [marg. denoted] thing to thine hand. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 890 These wicked Tent* devoted. 1700 Dryden 

follow her who 


P. L. v. 890 These wicked 1’cnt* devoted. 
I'hcodore <5* lion. 124 lie cheered the dogs to 


233 Numbers of dhwts upon their 


1 fu'odore tion. 124 lie cnccrca the dogs to lollow her who 
fled, And vowed revenge on her devoted head. 17*8 Prior 
Solomon n. 543 Round our devoted heads the billows l>eat, 
ijAt Middleion Cuero 11. vi. (ed. 3) 59 He leaves him .. 
a devoted victim to Milo. 1777 Priestley Philos. Net ess. 183 
All your violent declamation falls upon, my devoted head, 
a 106* Buckle Civttia. (i860) 111. i 16 Another storm burst 
on the devoted land. 186* Trollope ( >riev 1 * xiii, Though 
the heaven should fall on her devoted head. 

Devotedly, adv. [(. prec. + -ly ~1 In a de- 
voted manner ; zealously, enthusiastically. 

x8ta Siieiii v in Hogg Life (18581 II. 1^7 Believe how 
devotedly and sincerely I must now remain yours. 18*0 
Sou t hey Ode Portrait Bf. Ileler 4 For Bus great end 
devotedly he went, Forsaking friends and kin. 1840 Mish 
Mitford in L* Estrange Ltje III. vit. 109 Mary Duff, one 
of the Maries to whom Lord Byron was so devotedly at- 


tached. 1875 Jowfti Plato (cd. 2) I. 47 He is a lover, and 
very devotedly in love. 

Devo’teoxies*. [f- as prec. + -ness.] The 


I quality of being devoted or zealously addicted. 

1668 II. More Piv. Pint. 1. xii. (1713) 23, I have very much 
wondrccl at the devotedness of some Mens Spirits to the 
pretence of pure Mechanism in the solving of the Phe- 
nomena of the Universe. 01714 M. Henry in Spurgeon 
7 'teas. Par. Ps. xxv. 5 To live a life of devotedness to God. 
18*7 Hood Nat. lairs, Fall of Leaf, (She J cherished him 
with all a woman’s devotedness. 187* Liddon hlem. 
Kcltg. i. 19 This idea of religion ns personal devotedness to 
GcxI. 

Devotee (dev<?tf). [An Eng. formation, from 
Devote v. or a. + -ee, after words like assignee, 
refugee, etc., in which this suffix came historically 
from Fr. -<* of the pa. pplc. Devotee may be looked 
upon as a re- fashioning of the sb. Devote, which 
was formerly used in the same sense : devote and 
devotee were used indifferently from c 1675 to 1725. 
(Cf. assign and assignee .) In early instances, 
writers or printers sometimes made devotee, as if 
a French feminine : cf. DkyotG.] 

1 . gen. A person zealously devoted to a particular 
party, cause, pursuit, etc. ; a votary. 

2637-83 Evelyn Hist. Religion { 1850)1. 22 Our atheistical 
devotees to Dame Nature. 1669 H ACKFT Let. in Willis & 
Clark. Cambridge (1886) II. 531. I was once an vnworthy 
meml»er of your Bodic, and will be cuor a most affcctionat 
dcuotee vnto it. a 1670 — A bp. Williams 11. ft 212 (1603) 
3io A great Devotee to publtck and private Prayer. 1676 
D’Ukfey Mad. Fickle v. it, Come, my wittv Devottecs of 
Venus. 1691 Wood Ath. Ox on. (R.) He (Edward Dyer) 
was esteemed by some a Rosie.crucian. and a great devotee 
to Dr. Job Dee. 1788 Ruin Aristotle's Log. iv. §6. 98 A 
devotee of Aristotle. 186* Burton Rk. Hunter ( 1863)284 
As fanatical a devotee of vegetarianism. 1878 H. M. 
Stanley Dark Cont. II. xiii. 377 He was a devotee to his 
duty. 

2 . spec. One zealously devoted to religion, or to 
some form of worship or religious observance ; one 
characterized by religious devotion, esp . of an ex- 
treme or superstitious kind. 

1645 Evelyn Diary (1879) I. 208 A* much trudging up 
and downe of devotees. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India <V P. 220 
Those Vessels set out to carry Devotee* to Mahomet’* Tomb. 
171* Stkh e Sped, No. 354 T* You have described most 
sort* of Women, .but I think you have never yet said any- 
thing of a Dandle.' R Devotee is one of those who disparage 
Religion l>y their indiscreet and unseasonable introduction 
of the Mention of Virtue on all Occasions. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand. xxv. (1812) 1. 171 Aset of devotees in some parts 
of the East Indies who never taste flesh. 1780 Harris 
Philol. Ena. Wks. (1841) 503 He grew older, became., 
from a profligate a devotee. 185a Robertson Sertn. Scr. 
lit. xvi. 202 The highest form of religion was considered to 
be that exhibited by the devotee who sat in a tree until the 
bird* had built their nexts in his hair. 

Hence Drrotwl am, the principles or practice of 
a devotee. 

i8«8 J. Hunter in C. More Life Sir T. More Pref. 56 The 
spirit of religious dcvotccism which appears in hi* work. 
185s Stone A. Ballou's Spirit Manif. vii. 93 Victim* of 
these popular devoteeisms. 

+ Devcrteless, a. Ohs. [f. Pevotk v. (?or 
sb.) + -less.] Without devotion ; undevout. 

1630 W. Brough Sacr. Prine. (1659) 169 He shall do God 
and thee good service in these devotede-sse times. 2738 G. 
Smith Curious Rctat. II, 216 To.. bend thy knees twice in 
thy Prayer, with a hundred dcvotelcss wandring Thoughts. 

Devotely, obs. form of Devoutly. 
Devoteznent (dfvju-tment). [f. Devotk v . + 

-MKNT.] 

X. The action of devoting, or fact of being de- 
voted ; devotion, dedication. 

(1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 332 He hath deuoted, and giuen 
vp himselfe to the Contemplation, tnarke, and deuotement 
of her parts and Grace*. (So Foi. t ; Qq. and Fob 2 
denotement.)] *6at Ainsworth Atmot. Pen tat. Lev. xxvii 
90 A devotement was more than a simple vow, where- 
of there might be redemption, but thing* devoted had 


no redemption, a 1678 Woodhrad Holy Living (1688) ai 7 
A devotement and a dedication of themselves . . to God i« 
then made. 17*9 Hurd Notes on Hor. AH. of Poetry (T.X 
Her (Jphigeniaft) devotement was the demand of Apollo. 
t8op Southey in Q. Rev. I. 923 The self-denial and the 
sclf-devotemcnt of apostles. 18*7 Sir W. Hamilton in Lift 
I. 272 A moderate devotement of time, ttea Wayland 
Mt m. Judson (1853) I* 1 39 His own personal devotement 
to the missionary cause. 

t 2 . concr. Something devoted ; a votive offering. 
Obs. rare. 

1799 E. King ATunimenta A nth/. I. Pref. 19 'AvaBfaara, 
consecrated devotement*. .inscribed with Greek Letters. 

t Devo*tenes®. Obs. [f. Devote a. 4- -mess.] 
Pevoutnes8, devotedness. 

1606 G. W(oodcocke) tr. Hist, lvstine G$j a, There are two 
things which are desired of excellent Princes, Deuotenesse 
ut home, valor in Wane. 

Devoter (d/vuu-tai). [f. Devote v . + -kb 1 .] 
f 1 . A votary, a devotee. (Cf. Dkvoteess.) Obs. 
rare. 

1 1590 S andys Eurofx Spec. (1632) 4 Where one doth pro 
fessc himselfe a Deveto or i>eculiar servant of our Lord ; 
whole Townes . . arc the Devoti of our Ladie 1 Quoted 
1634 by Sir M. Sandys Ess. 196 Where one doth professe 
himselfe a Devoter, or peculiar Servant of our Lora, whole 
Towns, .are Devotcrs of our Lady. 

2. One who devotes. 

x8a8 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Devoterer, corrupted form of advotcrer, Adul- 
terer. (Cf. Devoutouu.) 

1350 Decon Gov. Virtue Early Wks. (1843) 450 The man 
that breaketh wedlock with another man’s wife, let him be 
slain, lK>th the devoterer (ed. 156 6 advotercrj and the ad- 
vouteress. 

t Devote sse. Obs. rare. [f. Devote s/D + 
-ess : cf. Dkvota, DJcvote.] A female devotee. 

1638 Bramiiall Coaster. Bps. vtti. 193 Are not Govemants, 
and Devotesses, beside* ordinary maidservants, women T . . 
Let themselves be Judge* whether a Woman a wife, ora 
Woman a Governant or a Dcvotesse, be more properly to be 
ranged under the name. 

Devotion (d/vJwJan), sb. Also 3-6 -cion, 
-oun, -un, -oyon, etc., 5-6 -tioun(e, 6 -ayon. 
[a. OF. devocion , -ciun, - turn (12th c. in Littr^), 
mod.F. dfvolioti Pr. devotio , Cat. devociS, Sp. 
devocion , It .devozionc, all early ad. L. devolion-em, 
n. of action from devovere to devote. 

The order of development of the senses in L. was (1) the 
action of devoting or consecrating (to good or evil) by vow, 
(2) the condition of l>eing devoted (to something jgood), dc* 
vu t«*d u csx, loyalty, fealty, allegiance, (3) (in Christian use) 
devotion to God and hi* service, piety, religious zeal. Only 
the Christian use passed from ecclesiastical L. into the 
Romanic langs. in the Middle A^cs. and appears (with 
various extensions) in ME. from Oh . After the Renascence, 
the etymological sense * action of devoting ’ appeared in It, 
Fr.. and Etig., at first only in reference to religious matters ; 
in tne 16th c. the word was extended to *ecular persons and 
things ; this is specially noticed as a novelty in French in 
1578 by H. Extienne (sec Hatz.-Dnrm.X As all the senses 
are now in F.ng.. a logical arrangement without regard to 
history would follow the order, 8 (including 4); 5 (with 6) ; 
1 (with a, 3) ; 7.) 

I. In religious use : appearing in ME. from 
ecclesiastical L., through OF. 

1 . The fact or quality of being devoted to religious 
observances ana duties ; religious devotedness or 
earnestness ; reverence, devoutness. 

a i**5 A ncr. R. 368 pet oSer ping is hcorte peauwes, de- 
uociun, reoufulncsse, merci . . and o&re swuchc uertuz. 
a imo Cursor M. 10x23 heculing (GOtt) Listens now wid 
gode deuocion. 1^40 Ham polk Pr.Consc. 3459 When hou 
say* praier or on son With over litcl devocion. <« 1400 
Mavndev. (Roxb.) x. 40 pai syng haire m rs.se z with grete 


he order, 8 (including 4); 5 (with 6) ; 


dcuocioun. ct 400 Rom. Rose 5147 But unto I-ove I was *0 
thrallc . , So that no devocioun Ne haddc I in the sermoun 
Of dame Resoun. 1330 W. Cunningham Cosmogrr. Glass e 
195 The Sepulcher ofMahomet, which the Turke* go to 
vixite wylh great devotion* s6<ni Shaks. Ham. in. 1 . 47 
With Deuotions visage, And pious Action, wc do sugar o’ re 
The diuell himselfe. *710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 171 
Ethclwulf took a journey of Devotion to Rome. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 199 The austere devotion which .. 
gave to his court the aspect of a monastery. 1854 Faber 
Grerwth in Holiness xxii. (1872)421 In theology, ‘devotion* 
means a particular nropension of the soul to God, whereby 
it devotes itself to the worship and service of God. 
b. Constr. to, ttnvard a deity, etc. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame n. 158 In soinme recompensacion 
Of labour and devocion That thou hast had . . To Cupido. 
1483 Caxton G. de la I'our H vj, This good lady had grete 
deuocion toward this hooly man and prophete. 1683 H, 
More Paralip, Prophet. 944 Extravagant Devotion towards 
the Martyrs and their Rehquea. tSga Rock Ch. of Fathers 
1 II. 1. 241 Nothing could be warmer than Catholic England's 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

+ 0. A feeling of devout reverence or awe. Obs. 

a teas Auer. R, 286 Amidde \>t redunge . . jntonne cumeS 
up a deuociun St tet is wurB monie bonen. i6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 01 All is still and silent, like the fearfull horror in 
desert wilderness* : and os men come neerer and nearer vnto 
it, a secret deuotlon ariseth in their hearts. 

+ d. A devout impulse or desire. Obs. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon vtl 156 Charlemagne was 
at Parys and cam to hym a devocyon for to goo in pllgrym- 
age to saynt James in Gale*, m 1533 bo. Berners Hum 
cxvii. 419 A deuosyon toke me to go a pylgremage to the 
holy sepulture. 

2. Religious worship or observance ; prayer and 
praise; divine wonnip. b. spec. (a. C. Ch.) 
Worship directed to a special object, e.g. the 
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Sacred Heart, Precious Blood, etc. e. An act of 
worship ; now only in //., worship. * prayers \ d. 
A form of prayer or worship, intended for private 
or family use. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 725a For na devocyone Of 
prayer, ne almusdede, nc mesne, May |>am help, c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. IK 1017 Dido , Tner Dido was in hire ac- 
vocyoun. a 1490 A 'nt. de la Tour 0868 ) 137 Her saulter or 
other bokes of deuocion. ct 470 Henry Wallace vi. 127 
Quhen sadly thai had Raid tnar dcuotiounc. 149) [See 
Devotioner). 1518 Hall Chron . 126 The churches were 
seldome used for devocion. t 1591 Shaks. Rom . 4- 7 "/. tv. i. 
41 God sheild : 1 should disturb® Deuotion. 16*4 Donne 
(title* Devotions upon Evangelical Occasions. 163a Li 1 h- 
gow Trav. iv. 143 At their devotion, they will not lolleiate 
any women. 1878 Lady Chawokth in 12/A Rep. Hist. 
MRS. Comm. App. v. 53 The Queen . . gocing to Somerset t 
House to her devotions, 1710 Loud. Gas. No. 4671/1 To 
assist nt an established Devotion, xyxx Steele Sped. No. 
70 f 8 If they, .read over »o many Prayers in six or sc\cn 
Hooks of Devotion. 1763 J[. Brown Poetry 4- ft! us. xii. 
six Church Music in Italy, .is considered more ax a Matter 
of Amusement than Devotion. 1838 Hawthorne Pr. 4- It. 
Jrnls. (1872) I. 8 Wc saw several persons kneeling at their 
devotions. 1867 Freeman Norm Conq. (1876) 1 . vi. 456 
He sent him a splendid book of devotions. X876 J. P. Norris 
Rudim. Theol. t, iv. 70 Devotion, by which wc mean the 
soul’s communion with God. 1879 E. Watkkton J Let as 
Mariana Brit . 11. 156 The Bead-Psalter, .was the popular 
devotion to our Ladyc. 1885 Cat A. Diet. 393/1 The special 
and formal devotion to the Heart of Jesus", .owes its origin 
to a French Visitation nun. 


fd. An object of religious worship. Obs. 

(But this sense is not very certain, the meaning of the 
quots. being in every case doubtful ) 

*5?o Sidney Arcatiia (1622) 277 Damctas began to speake 
his loud voice, to looke big, to inarch vp and downc. .swear* 
ing by no mean® deuotion*, that the wnllcs should not keepe 
the coward from him. x6xx Bible Acts xvii. 21 As I passed 
by and beheld your deuotion* (margin Or, god* that you 
worship; Gr. otftdiruara, l r nlg. simulachra, Wyclik symu- 
lacris, maunictis, Rhem. Idols], a 16*5 Flftchfr Double 
Marriage iv. iv, Churches and altars, priests, and nil de- 
votions, Tumbled together into one rude chaos. 

f 3 . An offering made as an act of worship, an 
oblation ; a gift given in charity, alms. Obs. 

[ct 400 Bcryn 134 To make hir oflftingis Ri^tc as hir devo- 
ciuune was of sylvir broch and ryngis.) 154a Udall Hr asm. 
Apoph. 11. (1877) 325 To contribute, .towardes a sacrifice. . 
other folkcs gcuing their deuocion towardes it. 155a Bk.Com, 
Prayer Communion, T hen shal the Churclie wardens .. 
gather the deuocion of the people. i$Bx Pettik C.uazzds 
Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 43 There commcth on a time .. to crave 
his devotion, a poore old man. x6»6 L. Owen Running 
Reg. 68 In the lid there is a hole, for people to put their 
Dcuotion in. 166* Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, The alms 
for the poor, and other devotions of the people. 

4 . The action of devoting or setting apart to 
a sacred use or purpose ; solemn dedication, con- 
secration. 

[A Renascence sense, but connecting itself with the earlier 
religion* uses.] 

t x5oa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. vi. 408 Dcuocyon 
is as moche to say as dcdycacyon, or to he ordeyned to sci uc 
god and hym praysc. 1657-61 Heylin Hist. Ref. 11. 55 He 
built two Altars, the one .. by the lord’s appointment, the 
other ., of his own devotion. X879 Loftip Rule in Egypt 
145 Sometimes the inscription records the devotion of some 
town or place to a divinity. 

II. In non-religious use; introduced in 16th c. 
from ancient L. through It. and Fr. 

6. The quality of being devoted to a person, cause, 
pursuit, etc., with an attachment akin to religious 
devotion ; earnest addiction or application ; en- 
thusiastic attachment or loyalty. 

a 1530 Wolekv in Foxe A. 4 M. (1583) 900/a For the sin- 
gular deuotion, whych you hear® towardes the kynge and hys 
affaires. 1377 Harrison England it. v. (1877) 1. 117 But vnto 
this also 1 haue no great deuotion. 1993 Shake. Rich. //, 1. i. 
3i In the deuotion of a subiects loue. 1604 — Oth. v. i. 8, 
I haue no great deuotion to the deed. 1607 — Cor. n. ii. 
91 Hee scekes their hate with greater deuotion, then they 
can render it him. * 7»6 Leom tr. Albert ft Arc Ait ., Life 5 
Lewis .. had a very great devotion for the Annuntiata of 
Florence [a church]. 1830 D’Israeli Chat, /, III. vi. 100 
This fervid devotion to art in Charles. 1865 Miss Braddon 
Only a Clod I. 9 To attach themselves with slavish devotion 
to some brutal master. 


+ 6. Devoted or attached service ; command, dis- 
posal. To be at the devotion of, at a person’s 
devotion , etc. [F. fire h la devotion de quelqu'un, 
1 6th c. in Littrrf], to be entirely devoted to him 
or her. Obs. 

tss8 in Strype Ann. Rif. I. 11. App. iv. 5 Men known 
to Be sure at the queen’s devotion, 1568 Grafton Chron. 
11 . 1300 Considering the multitude of them which is 
come to his majesties devotion. 1981 Mvlcastek Po- 
sitions xix. (1887) 80 When they had their whirling 

f igges under the devotion of their scourges. 1600 E. 

Ilount tr. Conestaggio q a He drew all he couldc to the 
Catholique Kings devotion. 16*3 Bingiiam Xenophon 04 
Shipping is readie now, and at your deuotion. 1635 K. 
Bolton Com/. A fit. Consc . i. 130 He stood now before them 
in bonds, at their mercy and devotion a* they say. 1709 
Steele & Swift Toiler No. 68 F 5 A little of which [wax] 
he puts upon Ms Fore-finger, and that holds the Die in 
the Box at his Devotion. 1799 Robertson Hist. Scott. 1 . 1. 
64 The eight ecclesiastics . , were entirely at the king’s de- 
votion. 1794 Burke Pnf. to Bristol's Address Wks. VI 1 . 315 
The sans culottes, or rabble., were wholly at the devotion 
of those incendiaries, and received their doily pay. 1839 
Times 13 May in Spirit Metrop . Consent . Press (1840) 
I. 337 Such channels as were at the devotion of the 
minister. 


+ b. quasw* 0 «rr. Obs. 

1970-8 Lamhardk Prramb Kent. (1826) 915 Such as were 
of the devotion of the Earle. 

f 7 . That to which a person’s action, or a thing, 
is devoted ; object, purpose, intent. Obs. 

1504 Shaks. Rich, til, iv. i. 9 Whither away? Anne. No 
further then the Tower, and as I guessc, Vpon the like dc- 
uotion as your selucs. 1646 J. Gregory Rotes q Obs. 11650) 
27 The devotion of the Reverse tof the Coyne] is to celebrate 
the. .victory of Augustus over all /Egypt. 

8. The action of tievoting or applying to a parti- 
cular use or purpose. 

1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 31 The devotion of a few 

Q es to it, 1885 Tall Mallil. 19 Mar. 5/1 The devotion of 
a million to the carrying out of railway consliuction. 

f Devotionair. Obs. rate. A vaiiant of De- 
votion ary with Fr. ending -a ire. 

a 1734 Nohui Lives II. lgsClucf Justice I Tales, a profound 
common lawyer, and both devotionair and moralist. 

Devotional (cUVdwJan&l), a. (and sb.') [f. De- 

votion sb. + - A I..] 

1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by, religious devotion, or the exercise of 
worship (see Devotion i, 2 ). 

1648 Ethan Bax. 117 Apt for that Devotional compliance 
and juncture of hearts, which I desire to bear in those holy 
Offices. 1664 11 . More ftlyst. /tug. 2^7 That high act of 
Religion and devotional Love which is due to him 1678 
CunwuRTii Intel l. Sv±t. 36^ There is another Devotional 
Passage, cited out of Euripides, which contemn a clear ac- 
knowledgment of One Self-existent Being. 1769 J. Gili ii<s 
(title) Devotional Exercises on the Niw Testament. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy 4* It, hi. II. 247 The devotional spirit 
of the older masters, 1850 (title) Devotional Helps for the 
Seasons of the Christian Year. 1860 kwni’DF lint. Eng 
VI. 244 Contrasting the vexations of the world with the* 
ihaims of devotional retirement. 

2. Belonging to, or arising from, devotion or 
enthusiastic attachment to a person, etc. rare. 

1677 Gn tin Demonol. (1867) 168 Men aie apt to subscribe 
to anything he shall say, from a blind devotional admiration 
of thepnri* wherewith he is endowed. 

+ B. sb. A devotional composition ; a form of 
prayer or worship. Obs. rare . 

1699 G AUDEN Tears of Chunk 87 In their disputing* 
against the Devotionalx of the Chuicfi of England. 

lienee Doyotionallam, devotional character; 
Devo tionaliat, one given to (religious) devotion, 
a devotee ; Devotiona lity, Devotionalnei*, the 
quality of being devotional. 

1673 H. More A/A. Ant id. 25 This Image was the Object 
of the kissing, with all the exteriour devotionalncss used 
theicin. 1738 H. Covt< n i kv Phil, to 1 / yd. Conv. 1. ( T. >Thc 
complete image of a French devotionahst. 18*0 Blaikw. 
ft lag. XXV. 600 Lord Pitshgo was of the first cfass of dc- 
vutionalists. r 1849 Clough Poems 4- Prose Rent. (1869) I. 
299T0 believe that religion is, or in any way require*, de- 
votionality, is, if nut the most noxious, at feast the must 
obstinate form of ii religion. 1850 Rower iron Li/e 4 Lett. 
I. 327, 1 should not say that dcvotionality was the character, 
isde of dumping's mind. 1899 Bat. Rev. VII. 31/2 Mr. 
Gladstone's particular vaiicty of sentimental devoiumalisin. 
1883 J.. Hatton in Harper's Mag. Nov. 8jj/i To take in the 
eclecticism of Greek art, the devotionalism of the Media, val. 

Devotionallv (d/vJh-jan&li), adv. [f. Devo- 
tional <t. + -ly?J In a devotional manner ; in the 
Way of (religious) devotion. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. 11. xiv. (1713) 131 By studiously 
and devotionaliy quitting.. Ins own animal desire thro* an 
intirc purification of his Spirit. 1694 Kettlkwell Comp. 
Perseiuted T35 Read, not only for Instruction, hut Devo- 
tionally, as Hymns to God. 1891 T. Mo/i.fy 1'heSon xxxii. 
206 If people would.. read portions of Scripture carefully, 
thoughtfully, and devotionaliy, every day of the year. 

t DevO'tionary, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Devotion 

Sb. «f -ARY *.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to (religious) devotion ; de- 
votional. 

1631 J. Burger Atusw. Rejoined App. 108 Such priunte 
dcuotionary prayers. 1715 M. Dame* A then. Brit. J. 219 
The first Popish . .Confessor . .that liv’d in Piiv.ite Families, 
and regulated their Devotional y Conduct. 1808 Southky 
Lett. fr. S/ain 1 . 264 This was a fashionable devotionary 
receipt. 

If. sb . A ]>erson characterized by religious de- 
votion ; = Devotee 2. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms 4 Arm. 1 16 [They] haue rifled 
Academic*, and disbanded Convents of Dcvotionaries. a 1870 
Hackft A bp. Williams n. (1692) 51 A crew of bawds and 
camcxters might have set up a standing with less prejudice 
than these devotionarics. 

b. gen . One devoted or addicted to something ; 
— Devotee i. 

*871 True Nonconf. 26 The great Dcvotionaries of ease. 

Devo*tionata y a. rare. [f. Devotion, after 
affectionate , compassionate, etc. : see -ate -.] Full 
of devotion, devout. 

s86a Sir J. K. James Tasso (1865) II. xm. Ixx, To God 
raised up devotionatc appeal. 

Devo*tioner. rare . [f. Devotion + -eh 2 : cf. 
tnisstoner.] A member of a guild of devotion ; 
a devotionary. 

x88| Ch. Times 21 Sept. 655/4 The wives of the devotioncrx 
[Brethren of’ the devocyon of the Masse of Ihu.', at Reading, 
>4931 w « rc honoured with the highest scat* or pews next to 
the mayor’s wife'* seat. 

Davo-tionist. [f. Devotion 4- -ist.] One 
who formally professes or practises devotion. 
a 1656 Br. Hall Solilog. 73 (T.) There arc certain zealous 


devotlonists, which abhor all set forms and fixed hours of, 
invocation. 1878 R. Dixon 7 W Test. To Rdr. 12 Whining 
DevotiotUHts, floating in their blind and zealous Foimalitics. 
1759 'P. Amory Mem. (1769) 11 . 193 Those doatuig devouon- 
ists of Christendom. 

Devo’tioniae, v. nottce'Wd. [See -izk.] Dans. 
'l*o convert to devotional use. 

1894 Si vott. Leader 1 Mar. 3 Another great fault is the 
author’s tendency to devotiomzc everything. 

f Devo’tious, a. Obs, rat e. [a, ]•’. dfvoticux , 
in 15th c. dcvot icus, •eux, f. devotion : see -oi’H.] 
Full of devotion, devoted. Hence f D«vo*tlon«Jy 
adv., f Devo tlouanaa*. 

1583 in Sir J. Melvd Mem. (1735) 303 By secret and mutual 
Contemiue of duvotiou* and discreet Instruments. *6at 
lanv M. NV hoi 11 V ran in 124 Our affectionate scmiccs ., 
shall cuer .. l>ce most deuotiouslie ohseruing to your com- 
mand*. a i860 Hammond 1 1 ks . L 234 (K.) By which ’tin 
clear what notion they hud of •0«Ao0pt)uimu l to wit, that of 
devotiouxticss, piety. 

t DevO’tist. Obs. [f. Devote a. + -i«t : cf. 
devotee.] A devotee. 

1641 J. Johnson Acad Lin* All such Devotists we en- 
list in the Hall of Mubickc. X875 Ot.it uy Btif 12 Shafts- 
bury., here King Edward ad .. was Intel r’d .. bis Slu me 
uftcrwnnU was so visited by Dcvotksta that the J’own for u 
time hotc Ins Name. 

1 Devo tivo, a. and sb. Obs rare. [f. h. divot - 
ppl. btem : i»ce Devote v. and -ivk] 

A. ad/. Characterized by devotion ; ready to 
devote (himsell ). 

x6o8 W. Wii.Kr s 2 nd Memento Mag. o A King so respec- 
tiuc of publikc good, and dcuotiueto the s* ruuc of (ii>u. 

B. sb. A person who devotes lunibcli, a De- 
votee. 

1608 W. Wilkes 2 nd Mtmcnto Mag. 11 The holy consort 
of God* deuotiue*. 

t Devoto (<liv<Taifl), sb. Obs. PI. -oea, -o’e, 
-os ; also (as in It.) -i. [a. It. or Sp. devoto, de- 

voted, devout L. devotus\ cogtt. with OF. devot, 
Y. divot, and thus with Devout and Devote a. and 
sb. The corrcsp. feminine is Devota.J 

A pei son zealously devoted to religion or re- 
ligious observances, or to the service of a cause, 
person, etc. ; a devotee. 

1999 Sandy* Europst Spec. (1605) A iv, Where one pro- 
fesseth luniM’lf a devoto or pci uliar snvant to |r»/. 1632, of J 
our I. old, whole town* sometimes . are the l>rr»ott of our 
Ludic. *655 Gurnaii. C hr. in Arm. xv. <1669) 163/1 As 
doubtfully .. a* the Devil did (speak] in his Oracle* to hi* 
Devoio’s. *678 Cudwoh 1 11 Intell. Svst. 1. iii. 1 )8 Such De- 
votees to the heavenly l>odtes as look upon all oth«r Htar* 
ns petty dciticx, but the Sun as the supteme ] >eity. a 1694 J. 
Scon h ' 4 'f. (1718) II. 375 T’hc Devoto* of all religions. 17x1 
A uiie r mno r 7 aim Bull 11. ii, Which gave rise to two gicat 
parties among the wive* -the Devoiocs. .and the Hitts. 

tDevo’tor. [Cf. Devotkh.] -prec. (for which 
it may be a misprint). 

1648 Jos, Bfaumont Psyihe ix. 123 This done * If is sacred 
Hand He lifted up, And round about on his Devotor's dealt 
His Inmuteous blessing. (Quoted by R a* devoto s 1 

t Devo’tory, a. obs. rare. [ad. L. type *dc- 
vdtoii us, I. dn'olor he who devotes : see Devote v. 
and -ory.] Having the function of devoting : see 
Devote v. 3. 

165a Gaulk Magastrom. 279 Thereupon the Chaldeans 
set up an imprecatory and devotory libell. 

Devotour, curruj)! f. Adulter: see Dkvoutouu. 
t D©vo*tresi. Obs. [f. Devotee : sec -ehh ] 
A female devotee ; a votaress. 

x6*4 (lag for Pope 68 Nuns and other deuotresse*. i66» 
Kvflyn Cnaliogr. 20 Aristotle mentions Daphne a certain 
Dcvotressc of AjmjIIo. 1689 J. Cami islic hot tune Hunters 
35 Cruel Devotress, will you rob the World Of the hut otic 
sweet Angel they have left To add to those vast Millions 
aie above r 

tDavonation. Obs. In 5 -aoioun. [app. f. 
F. dtvouer to devote by a vow : sec -ation.] 
The act of vowing, a vow. 

1408 E. E. n ’ills (1882) 81 Y woll thet mync Executours. . 
patfourmc forth my dcuouacioun* forth as I wa* wonte. 
t Devouement. Obs . [a. F. divouement 

( 1 5— 16th c. in llatz.-Darm.), f. dfvouer : sec 
Devow.] The act of devoting ; devotion. 

x6xx Sfeed Hist, Cit. Brit. ix. xii. 108 The worthy devoue- 
ment of some Calisian Townesmen to that ccrtuine perill. 

Devour (d/VtWJ), v . Also 4 6 devour©, 5 
-vowre, -vowryn, -vouir, -wore, 6 dovore, 
-vower, -voir(e. [a. OF. dtiwrer (stressed stem 
devttr-, devour-') — Pr. and Sp .devorar, It. (Uvoratc, 
ad. I.. devot ate to swallow down, f. 1 >k* I.it vordre 
to swallow, gulp.] (Fonncrly often with up.) 

I. properly. 

L To swallow or cat up voraciously, as a beast 
of prey ; to make a prey of, to prey upon. 

C 1315 Shorhham 2 9 He soffreth no^t to be to-tredc, And 
of beslcs devoured, c 1400 Malndkv. (Roxb.) xiii. 55 Of 
liahtloyne sail a nedder cotninc, |>at sail deuourc all be 
vv erld. c 1430 Lydg. Chichev. 4 Byi . in Dodxley Q. PI. XII. 
334 Whcrfor Bycorn thi* cruet bente will us devouren at the 
fc%t. 1494 Fahyan Chron. vii. za He. .was of wyldc be*trs 
or Woluys tdaync or dcuouryd. 1999 Mtrr. Mag., 7 . Cade 
xxi, Set aloft for verminc to deuower. * 5 “ A*. Kin<; tr. 
Can isms' Catcch. Prayers 36 The dragon with his tnouthe 
oppin reddy to deuoire ws. 1690 Thapf Comm. Pcntat. I. 
70 Like enough to devour up both men and beasts. 17 mm 
oewll Hist. Quakers (1795) L n« 1*0 Turned ai» a wolf to 
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devour tho lambs. 1869 Tennyson Comin* 0/ Arthur 97 
And ever and anon the wolf would steal The children ana 
devour. 

absol. s6ie Shaks. Temf. nr. iii. 84 Drauely the figure of 
this Harpie hast thou Perform'd (my Ariell) : a grace it had, 
deuouring. 

2. Of human being* : ft. To eat greedily, eat up, 
consume or make away with, as food. b. spec. To 
cat like a beast, to eat ravenously or barbarously. 

a. 1381 Wyclif A’m x. 9 He seidc to me, Take the book, 

and deuoure it. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxix. 265 
Than they wente vnto the dukes place of lancastre. that 
was t nil yd the sauoy, and thcr they dcuourcd and destroyed 
ul the goodcs. 11, You Nr, tr. Guazto's Civ, Couv, iv. 

187 On Shroftuesdaie night I devoured so much, that y 
next daie I had no stomacke to cate ante thing at all. 18x3 
Hr M artinKau Strike x. 1 to 'l‘o devour their meals 

hastily, as if their lime were not their own, i*4 » A Com he 
Phystol, Digestion (ed. 4) 340 We never cat more than 
enough, IV* never devour lobsters, or oysters, or sAlmun. 

b. 1603 Knollfs Hist. Turks (1631) 44a A great feeder, 
so that he seemed rather to devour his meat than to cat 
it. 1611 Bible Ecclus , xxxl 16 Kate as it becommelh a 
man.. and deuourc not, lest thou be hated. 1719 Dr For 
Crusoe 11. ii. 28 The poor creatures rather devoured than 
ate it. 

II. transf. With consume as the main notion. 

3. Of a person or personal agent : To consume 
destructively, recklessly, or wantonly ; to make 
away with, waste, destroy (substance, property, or 
fig. its owners). Obs. exc. in bibl. language. 

a 13^40 Hampoi* Psalter Cntit. 511 Him Jmt deuours ke 
pore in hidil. 138* Wyclif Ps. xxxiv. 35 Ne sei thri, wee 
aha l devouren hym. 138* — Luke xv. 30 This tM none, 
which dcuouride nis substauncc with hooris. *138* Chauckk 
Reeve's T. 66 He wuldc hi* joly blood honourc, 'i bough 
that he schuldc holy chirche deuoure. x»3 Lanou P. Ft. C. 
xvii. a8o Lightliche bat |>ci teue losilcs nit deuouren. c 1460 
Fortrscuk Abt. 4- Aim. Mon. iii. (1885) 115 The reaumc of 
Englonde. .wotde be than a pray to all o^er nacion* |mt 
wotdc conqwer. robbe, and deuouir it. 1655 Stanley Hist . 
Philos . 1. (1701) 23/1 If any one maintain not hi* Parents, 
let him be infamous, as likewise he that devour* his patri- 
mony, 1837 )’ Smith Myst. Rhct. 19 So we say of some 
Guardian*, Tney have devoured the Orphans intimating 
the Orphans* patrimony. 

b. with the sense smdlkw up more or less pre- 
sent : cf. 5 . 

138a Wyclif Mark xiL 40 Scrihi* . . whiche deuouren the 
houtis of widewis. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 140 
Ye. .rape and deuour the almes and sustenauncc of the poore 
iteruauntes of god. 160s Markton Ant. 4 Mel. 1. Wk*. 1856 
1. 11 She. .Inticeth princes to devour heaven, Swallow omni- 
potence. out-stare dread fate. 1697 Dkydkn Vug. Past. 
lit. 6 Thou, Varlet. dost thy Master’s gains devour. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin 'trump. (1876) 144 Wherever Religion has 
been the mother of wealth tnc daughter has invariably de- 
voured the parent. 

+ o. To make a prey of, treat with rapine. Obs. 
*<30 Palsgr. 5 i 5/1 He hath devoured twenty maydens 
ana wyves agaynst their wylles in hi* dayes. c 1340 in 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wk*. 1846 1. 73 Seikand Christea pcple to 
devoir. *547 Salisbury Welsh Diet . , Teisto morwyn, 
devoure a mayden. 

id. To despoil (a person) ^(substance) by con- 
suming it. Obs . rare - *. 

1545 Bkinklow Compl. iv. (1874) 17 Let them make good 
defence, that their poore neyhbors. .be not deuouryd of their 
corne and grasse. 

4. Of inanimate agencies : To consume, destroy. 
Said esp. of fire, sword, pestilence, or other agencies 
which claim numerous victims. 

c *374 Chaucer Anti. 4 Arc. 14 This old story. .That eild 
.. hath nigh devoured oute of my memory. 138a Wyclif 
Joel ii. 3 before the face of hym njr deuourynge. and after 
hym brenyng flawme. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 339 So that no 
life shall be socoured, But with the dedely swerd devoured. 
1338 Starkey England 1. ii. 46 Etyn away, dayly de- 
uouryd and consumyd by commyn syknc* and dysease. 
*579 Gos*on Sch. Aouse (Arb.) 30 Stir lupiter to anger to 
send vs a Stroke that shal deuoure vs. *«5 * Needham 
tr. St Men's Mare Cl. 966 The Earth did not bring forth its 
Fruits.. but devoured very many people by famine. 1 86$ 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677)310 But the Monument.. is 
not now to be seen, for Time has devoured it. 1687 Milton 
P. L. xn. 183 Haile mixt with fire must rend th* Egyptian 
Skie And wheel on th* Earth, devouring where it rouls. 
a 171* Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1731 III. 300 Their 
Beings no Corruption can devour, Annihilate by sole 
boundless Power. s86g Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 
60 The flames devouring the light growth. 1874 Stubs* 
Const . Hist. 1. iv. 61 Whom the sword spared famine and 
pestilence devoured. 

III. With stiHsllow as the main notion. 

6 . Of water, the earth, etc. : To swallow up, 
engulf. 

1555 Eden Decades 99 He had seene many Culchas de. 
uoured of whirlepole*. 1590 Shako. Midi. N. t. i. 148 
The iawes of darknesse do deuoure it vn. 160a Marston 
Antonio's Ret>. iv. iv. Wks. j8«j6 1. 138 The very ouxe, 
The quicksand that devours all miserie. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World II. iv, i. 84. 13s Those that tooke the Sea, 
were therein deuoured ere tney recouercd them. (763 
Ckadbe Village 1. Wk*. 1834 II. 79 The ocean roar Whose 
greedy waves devour the lessening shore. 

0. Of persons : a. To take in greedily and with 
eagerness the sense of (a book, discourse, or the like). 

1581 Petti k tr. Guazzos Civ. Conv. 11. (1586)63 They have 
devoured all sortes of bookes. 1804 Shaks. Oth. 1. fii. 150 
ShcTd come againe, and with a greedie eare Deuoure vp 
my discourse. *847 Trapp Comm. Epistles 530 Ministers 
must so devour and digest the holy Scriptures, that [etc]. 
1753 A. Murphy Graysdnn Joum. No. 40 P a Miss Vain- 
love devoured up these Expressions of Admiration with 
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a greedy Ear. 18*3 Scott Quentin D. Introd., He devoured 
the story of the work with which he was engaged. 1831 
Brewster Newton (1855) 1. 1. 15 Devouring some favourite 
author. , *®5 ® Kingsley Alt. Locke L (1876) n Missionary 
tracts.. how I devoured them. 1878 R. H. Hutton Scott 
ii. 19 He learned Spanish and devoured Cervantes. 

b. To take in eagerly with the eyes ; to look 
upon with avidity. 

1 6s 1 Burton Anat. Mel. hi. ii. in. (1676) 319/* Drink to 
him with her eye*, nay drink him up, devour him, swallow 
him as Martial 1 a Maminurra is remembered to have done. 

*«97 

eager 

Brass. „ 

she now devour'd My nearer face. 1870 Morris Earthly 
I'ar, II 111 57 His eye* devoured her loveliness. 1801 I. 
Zangwill Bachelors Club 186 The Doctor devoured her 
with hi* eyes. 

O. To absorb greedily or selfishly. 

184778 Cottekki.i. Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) it The House 
of Guise in a manner devoured all the Chief Employment* 
of the State. 

d. To swallow or suppress within one’s own 
breast (chajftin, grief, etc.). 

1650 Trait Comm. Pentat . 1. 263 To persevere in prayer, 
and to devour all discouragements. i8ao Scott Abbot 
xxxviii, Catherine Scyton devoured in secret her own grief. 
1850 Prescott Peru II. 183 Devouring his chagrin as he 
beat could. 

7. Of things : a. To occupy (a person) so as to 
engross the attention ; to atisorb. 

(Sometimes including the notion of consuming (4) or of 
swallowing up (5).) 

1500- so Dunbar Poems xiv. 81 Devorit with dreme, devys- 
ing in my slummer. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. iv. 35 Pericles, in 
sorrow all devour'd, With sigh* shot through, and biggest 
tears o'ershower'd, Leaves Tarsus and again embarks, 1713- 
so Pope Ep. Addison 41 Poor Vadius, long with learned 
•*pleen devour'd, Can taste no pleasure since nis Shield was 
scour’d. 1863 Mrs. Oliwant Sal. Ch . xxi. 25 She walked 
home with Beecher, devoured by feverish hopes and fears. 
1863 M. Arnold Ess . Crit. ii. (187O 79 Not to hold ideas 
of this kind a little more easily, to be so devoured by them, 
to suffer them to become crotchets. 

b. To absorb so as to do away with. 

1615 E. Tilman in Elli* Orie. Lett. Scr. 11. III. 344 The 
joy of the people devoured tneir mourning. 1873 Helps 
Ess., Pract. Wisd. 5 The large hands and feet of a dwarf 
seem to have devoured hi* stature. 

8 . Phrases, fa. To devour difficulties [F. dh'orcr 
Ics difficulty) : to tackle and overcome difficulties 
with spirit. Obs. b. To devour the way , course , 
etc. [F. dPvorcr l'espace\ ; to get over the ground 
with great rapidity. 

1397 liiiAics. a Hen, IV, 1. i. 47 He seem’d in running, to 
deuoure the way, Staying no longer nutation. *641 Rogers 
Naa man ia8 She will hold close to her own tacklings and 
devour a great deale of difficulty. 1848 Sanderson Serin A d 
A ulam xvi. § 25 (1674) 230 He that setteth forth for the goal, 
if he will obtain, must resolve to devour all difficulties, and 
to run it out. a x66t Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 190 Wat 
Tyler was woundly angry with Sir John Newton, Knight. . 
for devouring hi* distance, and not making hi* approaches 
mannerly enough unto him. 17a* PorR Odyss . vtn. 103 
None, .swifter in the race devour the way. *77* Peggk tr. 
Fitxstepheris Descr. London 38 The signal once given, they 
[the horsesi strike, devour tne course [cursum rabiuutj, 
hurrying along with unremitting velocity. 1883 Holme 
Lkr Loving * Serving II. xiii. 271 The strong black horse 
was very fresn, and devoured the road before him. 

DdVOUTftble, a. [f. Devour v. + -able : cf. 
1 6 th c. F. devor devourable , L. devorabilis .] 
Capable of being devoured ; consumable. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mot. ii. ii 6(L) A clear and 
undcbauch'd appetite renders every thing sweet and delight- 
ful to a sound body, and devourable. i 6 i< Hikron Irks. 
I.609 Fier burne* vp..such as is deuourable by it 1715 
Sloane Jamaica II. 2 Any papers or other goods devour- 
able by them are put up in cheats of this wood. x8«6 Blackw. 
Mag. XIX. 335 The editors, .seized on the devourable parts, 
and gave both islands a feast. 

Devouror (d/Vcwrw). Alsofi-our, -ar. [ME. 
dcvourour 9 a. AF. devor our — OF. devor tor ^ de - 
vorecur (lath c, in Godcf.) \^devor&tor-em t agent- 
n. from devorare to Devour.] 

1 . One who devoure; one who eats greedily or 
voraciously. 

138 a Wyclif Matt. xi. 19 A man deuourer, or glotoun. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x vm. Ixvi. (1495) The lyon 
is a deuourer of meete wythout chcwynge. 1399 Langl. 
Rich. Redeles in. 371 Devourours of vetaile. 1335 Eden 
Decades 48 Men which are deuourer* of mans flesshe. 1684 
Evelyn tCal. Hort . (1729) 309 Earwigs.. are cursed De- 
voure rs. *79 ? Morse Amer. Geog. I. 919 They.. move 
slowly, but reluctantly, towards the yawning jaw* of their 
devourers. *«t 9 J-. Braithwaite Salmonidit 0/ 
Westmorland vu 26 It is a devourer of the spawn of 
salmon. 

2 . transf. and fig. One who or that which con- 
sumes, destroys, swallows up, or absorbs. 


Barbt Air D 624 An vnsatiable reader: a deuourer of 
bookes. 1588 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 633 Achilles 
offering great injuries to Agamemnon., called him Devourer 
of the people. 1690 Gents. Calling ^1696) 8a Gaming, like 
a Quick Sand, swallows up a Man in a moment . . Hawks, 
and Hounds and Horses, & c. are somewhat slower devourers, 
1898 Wanlky Wond. Lit. World ill. xllv. f 20. aa8/i The 
Eye that is the devourer of such beautiful Objects. 1890 
Spectator 7 June 799 The shallowest noveWevourer will 
find in it excitement enough. 


f DfVOtrrtlf. Obs. [short for devour cress, gu 
OF. devoureresse , - voreresse , fcm. of devorert, de - 
voreor Divockrb.] A female devourer. 

138a Wyclif Euk. xxxvi. 13 Thou art a deuouretse of 
men. 1598 Yong Diana 428 The fierce deuouresse of my 
life approoued . .As fell in hart, as she U faire in face. s6ss 
Flurio, Diuoratricc , a deuouresse. 

DevoUTing, vbl. sb . [f. Devour v. -f -inq L] 
The action of the verb Devour. 

138s Wyclif Tobit xil. 3 Me myself fro the deuouring of 
the fish he dclyucrcde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. 
xxvi. (1405) 457 I hey byte other wyth vnrcsonable swalow- 
yngc am! deuourynge. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. 
iv. (1586) 187 b, Many times, they [bees] die of a disease 
that they call the great devouring. x6jo Gentl. Calling 
(1696) 70 The more ravenous devouring* of the Vulture. 

Devouring, ppl • <s. [f. Devour v. + -ing 2.] 
That devours, in various senses of the word. 

138a Wyclif Isa. xxix. 6 Grct vois of wbirlewind, and of 
tempest, and of flaume of fijr deuourende [1388 fier dcuowr- 
ynge)* *590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 48 His biting Sword, and 
fti* devouring Speare. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 140 
Where the two famous Rivers Tygris..and Euphrates., 
become one with the same devouring Gulph. 1704 R. Fal- 
coner Voy, (1769) 63 For fear some devouring Creature 
should come and seize me. 1751 Jortin Serin. (1771) VII. 1. 
21 Avoid the devouring deep. 1610 Southey Kehama 1. 
xiv, Devouring flames have swallow’d all. 1818 Shelley 
Rev. Islam vm. xix. Ye are the spoil Which Time thus 
marks for the devouring tomb. 

Hence Devoirrlnffly adv.; Devon rtngii««8. 
155a Hulort, Dcuoury nglye, voraetter. 1600 F. Walker 
Sp. Mandevillc 23 a, It wa* a thing of admiration, to see 
how deuouringly he eat and dramc. 161s Florio, Di • 
noracilh, deuouringnes.se. greedinesse. *837 Campbell in 
Athenmum si Mar. 173/3 My Mauritanian beauties are 
devouringly fond of puppies. They gobble them up by 
litter* in their couscousou. 1887 Mrs. C. Prakd Bond </ 
Wedlock I. vii. 184 His eyes fixed devouringly upon her. 

Devourment (d/vau® jmcnt). [T. Devour v. 
+ -ment.] The action of devouring or consum- 
ing. 

sSmB Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 6ox His faculties of devour- 
ment were next to boundless. 1841 I. T. Hewlett Parish 
Clerk II. 77 Supper announced to De ready for their ‘de- 
vourment . t8oz Fnn 3 June 333/2 We approached the 
devourment of this book with the keenest relish. 

Devout (dfvau-t), a. and sb . Forms : a. 3-5 
(6 Sc.) devot, 3-7 (9 arch.) devoto, (4 devoste), 
6 Sc. devoit, divoit, divot. 0 . 3- davout, 4-5 
devowt(e, 4-6 devoute. [ME. devot, devout , a, 
OF. devot , devote (12th c. in Littr^), « Pr. devot, 
Sp. devoto, It. divot 0, ad. L. devot -us devoted, given 
up by vow, pa. pple. of devovere to Devote. The 
close OF. o became the vowel ou (ii) in ME., 
whence the modem diphthong## ; but a form in J, 
Sc. oi, was also in use : see Devote «.] 

1 . Devoted to divine worship or service ; solemn 
and reverential in religious exercises ; pious, reli- 
gious. 

a. a irse Ancr. R. 376 puruh aromaz, J>ct beo8 swote, U 
understonden swotnesse of deuot heortc. c 1315 E. E. A llit. 
P. A. 406 Be dep deuote in hoi mekcne*se. c 1400 Maundkv. 
(Roxb.) viii. 30 pai cr deuote men and ledez pure lyf. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 567 Diuoit he wes with mony 
almou* deid. 1549 Comfl. Scot. (1872) 4 The deuot Kyng, 
Numa pom nil i us. 165s I see Devote a.). 

0. i»97 R. Glouc. (1724) 369 In chyrche he was deuot? t 
ynou. 13I0* Wyclif Ex. xxxv. apAUe men and wymmen with 
a deuowt mynde ofierden aiftis. c 1440 Promp. Parv . 120 
Devowte, devotus. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour( 1868) 7 A short e 
orison, saide with good devouutc herte. c 151* tst Eng. 
Bk. Amer. (Arh.) Introd. 31/3 These people be very deuoute. 
*530 Palsgr. 310/1 Devoute, holy disposed to praye, deuot. 
1636 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 87 All the devouter 
sort (which are not many)jgoc to Church, and say their 
prayers. 173* Law Serious C. i. (ed. 3) t He. .is the devout 
Man who fives no longer to his own will . . but to the sole 
will of God. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ix. (1875) 398 The 
devoutest of your fellow Christians. Froupr Short 

Stud. IV. 11. ii. 185 Keble was a representative of the devout 
mind of England. 

f b. gen. Devoted, religiously or reverently 
attached (to a person or cause). Obs . 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 113 God wolle have oure 
herte devoute to him wi^outen ende. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6953 To 'saint cuthbert he was deuoute. 1809 
Bible (Douay) Comm. 201 Isaac was. .devout to God. 1839 
B. Harris Parivafs Iron Age 305 Sir Thomas Wentworth 
. .became the most devout friend of the Church. 

2 . Of actions and things : Showing or expressing 
devotion ; reverential, religious, devotional. 

a. a 1340 IIampole Psalter , Cant. 50a pe deuot sernyngis 
of bis haiighis. c 1500 Blowhole Test, in HalfiwcU Nugae 
Poet . 3 He wold syng Foure devoite masses at my biryng. 
a 1541 Barnes Wks. 318 (R.), To help mee wyth bu deuote 
prayer. 1531 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 8 Faithful and 
devoit prayar. 1815- [see Devote «,]. 

0. c 1340 Hampolk Prose Tr. 04 Deuoute prayers, feruent 
desires, and gostely tneditacions. 13*6 (title), The Pyl- 
grymage of Pcrfeccyon. a devoute Treat ysc in Englyssne. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (x8ai) 78 lhc devout warre, 
taken in hand for the rcliefe of the poore Christians in 
Syria. 1887 Milton P. L . xi. 863 With uplifted hands, and 
eyes devout. 1783 John Browm Poetry 4 Mus. xii. 214 
Our parochial Music, .it solemn and devout. 184s Elphin- 
stomb Hist. Jnd. II. 347 In his writings, he affects the 
devout style usual to all Mussulmans. 

S. Earnest, sincere, hearty. 
i8e8 Webster tv.. You have my devout wishes for your 
safety. x88o Mai. Lynn Linton Rebel of Family I. v, The 
sanctity of caste, In which she. .was so devout a believer. 
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B. a* sb. f 1 . A devotee. Ohs. 

[e 1440 Gtsta Ram. xdi. 419 (Add. MS.) This knyght had 
a good woman to wife, and a ueuoute to oure ladie. ] 1616 
R. Sheldon Miracles Antichrist 247 (T.) Not . . the ordin- 
ary followers of Antichrist, but . . his special devout*. 1675 
tr. MachiaveUVs Prince xv, (Rtldg. 1883) 98 One a devout, 
another an atheist, 

2 . That which is devout ; the devotional part. 

1649 Milton Eikon . I. (1851) 344 This is the substance of 
his first Section, till we come to the devout of it, mode I’d 
into the form of a privat Psalter. 

+ Devotrt, vA Ohs. Variant of Devote v . 

1605 Stow Chron. an. 1603 (R.) Hce shewed himselfe a 
well deuouted Christian. 1039 Drum m. op Hawtii. Libra - 


Drumm. op Hawtii. Libra ■ 


ries Wka. (1711) 223 How much is Florence adebtod .. to 
Bcssarion . . who at his death devouted to it a library. 1651 
tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death 15 A Man peaceable, Contemplative 
and much devouted to Religion. 

II Devoirtement, ad v. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. dc- 
votement (in AF. devou-).] Devoutly. 

a 1400 Octoufan 63 The holy pope Seynt Clement . . prayede 
God deuoutement . . That fete.]. 

+ Devou’tfol, a. Ohs . [irreg. f. Devout a. + 
•PUL : (a suffix properly added to a sb.).] Full of 
devoutness ; devout, pious. 

*597 Daniel Civ. Wars 1. xiv, Richard .. who ..all his 
fathers mighty treasure spent, In that devoutfull Action of 
the East. 159 ? Toptr Alba (1880) 28 As painfull Pilgrim 
in deuoutfull wise, 1604 Marston & Webster Malcontent 
1. i, To make her his by most devoutful rites*. 

t Devon tle**. a. Ohs . rare ~ °. [irreg. f. as 
prec. + -less ; cf. Devoteless ] Without devout- 
ness, undevout. Hence + Davon tleasnaaa. 

1576 R. Curtis Two Serm. C vjb (T.) t The darts of de- 
vout lessnesx, un mercifulness, and cpicurisme. .fly abrode. 

Devoutly («l/vuirtli ), aJv. Also 4-6 deuote- : 
see Devout a. [f. Devout a. + -ly *.] 

1. In a devout manner ; reverently, piously, 
religiously. 

«. c 13*3 Metr. Horn. 160 And ilke day dcuotcly, Herd 
Scho messe of our Lefdyc. c 1380 Wyclik / i 'ks. (1880) 319 
To preye deuoteliche. c 1400 Maunokv. (Roxb ) xv. 09 >e 
seme xour Godd wcle and dcuotely. ? c 1500 How Plowman 
lemed Pater Noster 42 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 21 s Late me 
here The saye devotcly thy pater noster. 1588 A. King tr. 
Canisius' Cateih. 34 Prayers . . quhan thay in y* name off 
Iexu* Christ, ar humblic and deuotlic desyrit, helpis mony. 

ft. c 13*3 E. E. A llit. P. B. 814 His two dcrc do^terez de- 
uoutly hem haylsed. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.> xvii. 76 He 
serued Godd full deuoutcly. c* 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xxxvii. iw They sholde deuoutly do bapty.se hem .self. 1568 
Knt. of Curtesy 451 She confessed her devoutly tho, And 
shortcly rcceyved the Sacrament. ci6i* Donne Poems 
(1633) 275 Who dream’d devoutlier then most use to pray. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. fyF. II. 137 Julian most devoutly ascribes 
his miraculous deliverance to the protet tion of the Gods. 
1849 James Womt man iv, She crossed herself devoutly. 

2 . Earnestly, sincerely, fervently. 

160a Siiaks. Ham. ill. 1 . 64 *Tis a consummation De- 
uoutly to be wish’d. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 349 His 
devote minde to his Lady hee devoutly, though not reli. 
giously shewed. 1795 Southey Joan of An 1. 2T9 Child- 
hood . . Listening with eager eyes and open lips Devoutly 
in attention. 1814 Scott Wav. lxvii, last u* devoutly hope, 
that . . we shall never see the scenes . . that were general in 
Britain Sixty Years since. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 
1*3 Men were then devoutly persuaded that their eternal 
salvation depended on their having true beliefs. 

DavontU688 (dfvau’tnus). [f. as prec. + -NKsa ] 
The quality of being devout ; reverential spirit or 
character ; religiousness, piety. 

tynPol. Poems (Rolls) I. 2x7 Nou Is devoutnes out least. 
1530 Palsgr. 213/2 Devoutncssc, deuotion, a 1680 Glanvili. 
Serm. 5a (T. ) There are some who have a sort of devoutness 
and reugion in their particular complexion. 1840 Cari yi e 
Heroes { 1858)221 What devoutness and noblemindedncss 
had dwelt in these rustic thoughtful peoples. 1874 Mori.ky 
Compromise (1886) 178 Religiosity or devoutness of spirit. 

Devoutour, -trour, corrupted forms of advou - 
tour, advoutrer, Adulter, -ereb. (CTDevotereb.) 
So devoutrie for advoutrie, Adultery. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 11. 175 Owre synne to suffre, As 
deuoutrie [other MSS. aduoutne] and dcuofrjses and derne 
vsurye. *393 Ibid. C. in. 184 And ich my-self cyuyle and 
symonye myielowe Wollen ryden vp.on rcctours and riche 
inen deuoutours [ v . rr. dcuotours, dcuoutroursj. 

t DeVOTi, v. Ohs. [ad. I., devoverc to vow or 
devote, f. Dk- I. 2 + vovere to vow.l trans. To 
devote. Hence + Devoved ///. a ., devoted. 

«S ?7 Drant Horace's Epist., Julius Florus C vj, I haue 
against© your home comminge A long deuoued cowe Which 
graseth here. . And fattes her sclfe for you. 1818 Bolton 
Florus t. xiii. (*636) 37 Such of the Scnatours, as had 


Floras 1. xtn. 4x0303 37 &ucn 01 the acnatours, as had 
borne highest offices . . devove themselves, for their Coun- 
try's salty, to the gods infernall. *651 6 Cowley Davideis 
iv. 1063 Tw&s his own Son . . that he devov’d. 1808 

i . Barix>w Columb. 111. 85a Receive^ dread Powers (since 
can slay no more', My last glad victim, this devoved gore. 
Devovement : see Devourment. 
t D8V0W* t Ohs. [a. 16th c. F. devouer to 
dedicate or consecrate by a vow, f. De- I. 2, 3 + 
vouer to vow, after L. devovere , dcvoldte : see De- 
VOT*.] 

L trans. To dedicate or give up by a vow. 
s$79 J. Stubbrs Gaping GulJ E iij b, A deuowed enemy 
to our Quecne. s6oo Holland Livy v 1 1 1. ix. 287 Come and 
say afore me that forme of words, wnerby I may devow and 
betake myselfe for the legions, 1601 — Pliny xxii. y, P. 
JDeciut, . . devowed and veelded himselfe to all the divels 
of hell for the safety of his armie. 1609 — A mm. Marcell. 
226 , 1 have devowed my selfc to the Roman Empire. 
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2 . To devote, give up, 

i6ai G. Sandy* Ovids Met. xv. (1626) 31 j By Step-dames 
fraud, and father* credulous Belief© deuow'd to death. 163s 
B. Jonson Magn, Lady t. i, To the inquiry And search of 
which, your mathematical head Hath so de vow'd it*elf. 

3. To disavow, give up, renounce, rare. 

16x0 G. Fletcher Christ’s Piet, in Farr .9, P. Tames l 
(1848) 54 There Uk> the armies angelique dcvow r d Their 
former rage, and all to Mercy bow'd. 

Hence Devowed ///. a.: see in 1. 

Devowt(e, obs form of Devout. 

Devoyer, devoyr(e, obs. forms of Devoir. 
Devu’lg&rize, V. [f. De- II. r + Vulgarize.] 
trans . To free from vulgarity. Hence DevuT- 
garising ///. a. 

1868 Abboit in Maim. Mag. May 38 '2 Shakespeare, and 
Plutarch's 4 Lives are very devulgiiri7ing books. 

Devulgate, -vulge, obs.fi. Divulgate, -vulge. 
Devyde, obs. form of Divide. 

Devyer, devyr, obs. forms of Devoir. 

Devyn(e, -al, -or, -our, etc., obs. ff. Divine, 
-al, -eh, etc. 

Dew (di//), sb. Forms : 1 dSaw, 2 ddw, a-4 
deu, deu$, 3 deBW (0/ ///.), 4 deew, dew^, deau, 
4-6dewe,deaw(e, 6 deow(e, due, 3-dew. [Com- 
mon Teut. : OE. dfaiv, OFns. daw, OS. 
dau, Du. dating OHO., MHO. ton (to/iwes), Ocr. 
than , tan, ON. dogg, gen. doggimr, Sw. Jagg, Dn. 
dug , Goth. *daggu>a- OTcut. * dan wo-, Aryan 
*dhdwo - : cf. Skr. dhow to flow, run.] 

1 . The moisture deposited in minute drops upon 
any cool surface by the condensation of the vapour 
in the atmosphere ; formed after a hot day during or 
towards night, and plentiful in the early morning. 

Formerly supposed to fall or descend sofily from the 
heavens, whence numcious current phrases, figures, and 
modes of speech : cf. Dkwfail. 

a 800 Corpus Glosr. 1752 Rosiido, deawc. <*815 Pet p. 
/ > 4f/»/A*^txxxii[iJ. 3 Swc swe dcaw sc Rstifceft in munt. c xooo 
AIlekic Exod. xvi. 13 On morfccn w.es f> dcaw abutan 
fyrdwic. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 333 His sonne, monc, sterren, 
nen, daw, wind. ^1x7* Lamb. Horn . 159 pe sunne draeh 
up h«ne deu. c xaoo Trin. Coil. Horn. 256 On he li^tc be 
heouene deu*. c 1*50 Gen. «V Ax. 3*25 Kncwen ne nou oi* 
dewes cost. X340 Ayettb. 91 Bote a dr«ipc <>f deau. .be dropc 
of )>c deawc. ^1380 Wyclik AW. Whs. 111. 37 Weetynge 
of hevenlv deew. i*8t — Daniel iv 30 With dewe of 
heuen his fxnly was entourmed. 1398 Tki-.visa LUxith. De P. 
A. v ill, xvii. (1495) 326 The more elere that the mone is in the 
Somer tyme the more plcntc of dewc is seen vpon the Bnissc 
and herbes. a 1400 Minor Poems Pe»non MS. 618 Softur 
ben watur or cny licour, Or dewa b^t lib on b« Hlic flour. 
Was cristes bodi. c *440 Promp. Parv. 120 Dewe, ros. .«*■? 
Dunbar 1 ua Marut Wcmen 10 lhe dew donkit the daill, 
and dynarit the foulis. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 The deu . . 
is ane humid vnpour, genent in the sycond regionc of the 
ayr. 1496 Spenser Astroph. 191 All the day it standrth 
full of deow. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. v. iii. 64 Our day is gone, 
Clowds, Dewes, and Dangers come. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell, xxiti. vi. 238 These pcarles, within strong and 
bright shels of the sea-fishes, conceived, .by a commixtion 
of aeaw. 1664 Sir T. Hkhijkrt Trav. (1677) 373 Pearls., 
generated, .of the morning dew of Heaven, which in serenes 
falls into the gaping Shell-fish. 1284 Cavendish in Phil. 
Trans. LXXIV. 129 Almost all tne inflammable air, and 
near one-fifth of the common air, lose their elasticity, and 
are condensed into dew. 1795 Soutiuy Joan of Arc 11. 9 
As the dews of niirbt Descended. 1800 Wokd.sw. Petdamb 1 
The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink. 1840 
Dicken8(}/</C. Shop xvii, She walked out into the church- 
yard, brushing the dew from the long grass with her feet. 
1848 Lytton Harold 1. i, Arch and blooming faces bowed 
down to bathe in the May dew. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 51 
Moisture which is thus deposited upon any cold surface, 
without production of mi%t, is termed dew. 1887 Bowkn 
Pirg. Eclogue v. 77 While bee sucks from the thyme, and 
cicalas drink of the dew. 

+ b. fL ?Damp places. Ohs. 

*377 I'ANgl. P. PI. B. xv. 289 And also Marie Magdeleyne 
by mores lyued mid dewes, 

2 . fig. Something likened to dew in its operation 
or effect : a. as coming with refreshing power or 
with gentle fall ; b. as characteristic of the morning 
of life, of early years, like the 1 early dew \ 

a. cxaoo Ormin 9883 All wikputenn da.w Off Haliz 
Gaatess frofre. 1508 Fibiier Whs. (1876) 176 Make them 
moyst with the due of thy ^race. 1539 Bk. Com. Prayer ; 
Morning Prayer, The conttnuall dcawe of thy blcssinpe. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 23 He watered his new plants with 
dewes of Flattery. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 614 The timely 
dew of sleep, .incline* Our eye-lids, 1738 Poke Epil. Sat. 
t. 69 The fprariou* Dew of Pulpit Eloquence. 18x9 Shelley 
Cenci tv. 1. 178 Sleep, that healing dew of heaven. x8ax — 
Ginevra 115 The dew of music more divine Tempers the 
deep emotions. 1839 Ykowrll A tic. Brit. Ck. vi. (1847) 5* 


deep emotions. 1839 Ykowrll Am. Brit. Ch. vi. (1847) 52 
Hearts baptised with the heavenly dews of the Gospel, 

b. 1535 Covbrdalr /Ycix, [cx.J 3 Y* dewe of thy birth is 
of y® wombe of the momynge, 1849 Robbrtson Serm. Scr. 
1. iii. (1866) 53 Dried up the dew of fresh morning feeling. 
xM Longf. M. Slandtsh 1. 18 Having the dew of ms youth, 
and the beauty thereof. 

3 . trans/. Applied to moisture generally, especi- 
ally that whicn appears in minute drops on any 
surface or exudes lrom any body. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1768a (Cott.) Wit a deu mi face he wette. 
xs86A Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) *39 Whom furres must 
fence . . and dew of nappie Ale cherish. 1607 Topskll Four f. 
Beasts (1658) 316 Pare his (the horse's] hinder-fcct thin, 
uniill the dew come out. x6io Markham M aster p . 11. c. 382 
Raze both the quarters of the hoofe with a drawing-knife . . 
so deepe that you may sec the dew come fourth. 183s 


Widdowi* Nat. Philos. 56 Dew is a humor contained in the 
hollownesse of the members, and joyned to their substance. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 AY A*. 126 That cold and dew mid 
clamminess, that goes to the hatching of a miuiL (egge). 
*756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) 111. 210 BalUui do not 
feed on the gross parts of the sea-water, but as a wcio on 
the subtile dew that penetrates through the stone. i8aa 
Shei i ky Triumph Life 66 The fountains, whose metodiuuH 
dew Out of their mousy cells for ever burst. 

b. Moisture glistening in the eyes ; tears. Hence 
funeral dew. 

1588 Shaks. L. /.. iv. iii. 29 The night of dew that on 
my checkes downc flowes. x6ta~S Bi\ Hall Contempt 
( K T xx, iiij These expostulations might have fetched Home 
de-wes of pitic from the eyes. 1649 Davknant Love 4 Honour 
111. Dram. Wks. 1873 111. 134 Suie 1 could weep, but that 
niy eyes Have not enough of funeral dew to inch Away 
166a Cokaink Ovid iv. vu, Shed no more tears ! You have 
. . Spent too much of that precious dew. 18x4 Scorr Ld. of 
Isles iv. xvi, '1 hose poor eyes that sti rain’d with dew. 1847 
Tennyson Prim. mi. 120 The dew Dwelt in hci eyes, ana 
softer all her shape And rounder seem’d. 

C. Perspiration, sweat. 

1674 S. V1N1FNT Vug. Gallant's Arad. 33 Thou ferlest 
the fat Dew of thy body .. urn trukbng down thy sides. 
*795 Soil 1 lie v Jean of An vni. jii The dews ut dentil 
Stood on his livid cheek. 1814 Stoir Ld. of islet v xxvi, 
Cold on his brow breaks terror’s dew. Tinnyson 

p.nid 568 'J’hc dew of their great labour . . flowing, dinined 
their force. 

d. \Yith qualifying words, ns Banhus dew , the 
juice of the grape, >\inc, or other fermented or dis- 
tilled drink ; Mountain-dew , a fanciful term for 
whisky illicitly distilled on the mountains ; dew of 
ClenJivat , Glenlivat whisky; \dew 0] vitriol ( ros 
vitriol 7). 

*559 Mirr. hfag.y Dk. Claremc iii, Sowst in Bacchus 
dr we. *706 PhillH‘ 8 (rd. Kersey) Peso if Pit riot, a Name 

S ivcn by some Chymists to a kind of Phlegm 01 Water 
rnwn from that Mineral Salt, by Distillation in Balneo 
Maria!, or with a gentle Heat. 1800 tr. Lagtange's Client. 
11. 84 There remains a whitish grey mass, which formerly 
was called P it tiol Cabined to Whiteness. If you distil it 
in a retort, and collect the product, you will have first, a 
water slightly acid, called Dew of Pitriol. i8ss Shei liv 
/mat ix, Full as a cup with tho vine’s burning dew. 1806 
P. P. in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 610 Whiskey, or mountain 
dew. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxv, ’1 hen tame the 
whiskey— the real dew. 1840 Chamb. Jrtit. IX. 94 The 
discomfited gaugers fled . . leaving the victorious chief in 
undisturbed possession of the much coveted mountain-dew-. 
1884 Daily News 23 May 5/7 ('1 hey J cannot compete with 
the dew of Glenlivat. 

4 . Applied with qualification to surface deposits 
former! on plants, etc. (as by exudation, insects, 
parasitic vegetation), formerly imagined to be in 
origin akin to dew: see Honky-dew, Mildew. 

*563 W Fut Kic Meteors 53 b, There is another kind 
of sweet dewes, that fallcth in England, called the MeUlew es, 
which is as sweet ns honey . . '1 here is also a bitter kind of 
dew, that fallcth upon herbs, and lyeth on them like hranne 
or tncalc. *660 Jfr. Taylor Worthy Comm un. Introd. i«> 
It will not be imjnmiblc to find honey or wholesome dewes 
upon all this variety of plants. x8ax T. Dwight Trav. II. 
341 When it first exudes, it is very nwect to the taste ; and 
has hence been commonly Mip|>oHcd to l>c the residuum of 
a particular kind of dew, called by the furmers honey dew. 
5 . attnh. and Comb. (Especially frequent in 
poetical use.) a. attiib., * of dew/ ns dew-heady 
- blob , - damp, - gem , -globe, • mist , - star , - water , 
•web ; * characterized by ' or * characterizing dew \ 
as dew-locks, -prime, - silence , -wind. b. locative 
and originative, as dew-bow , - dance , - light . o. simi- 
lative, 4 like * or 1 as dew ’, as dew-burning, - cold 
adjs. d. objective and obj. genitive, as dew- 
br usher, -dropping adj . e. instrumental, as dew-be- 
dabbled,- be diamotuicd, -bespangled , -besprent bright , 
-daily * dabbled , -drenched, -gemmed, -laden, -pearled, 
-sprent, -sptinhlcd, -wet adjs. f. parasynthetic, as 
dew- lipped adj. 

183a Motii krwell Poet. IPks. (1847)85 In every ”dew* 
bead glistening sheen. 1868 Grn. Ki iot Sp. Gipsy 1. (Cent. 
Diet.), The acw-bcad, Gem of earth and sky begotten. 
iW7 Stuvknbon Underwoods, Every fairy wheefand thread 
Of cobweb *dew-bcdiamonded. a 1748 Thomson Hymn to 
Solitude 26 lust as the "dew-bent rose ix born. 1634 Milton 
Comus 540 The savoury herb Of knot-grass *dew -besprent. 
*7*7-38 Gay Fables 1. i4(lod.) > As forth she went at early 
dawn To taste the "dcw-besprinklcd lawn. 1871 R. John- 
son in Tristram Moab 387 A lunar rainbow on the gioumf. 
or to speak more correctly A lunar "dew-taw. x 7*7-46 
Thomson Summer 86 Aslant the "dew-bright earth and 
coloured air. 1854 J. Waktkr Last of Old bquircs v. 5 r 
He was what the Penriaim call a *dew-bru*her . 'J en to 
one but the labourer met him w* he was going to his work. 
1490 Spenser E.O. t. xi. 35 His bright Mcaw-burmng blade. 
1847 Mischief of Pluses 33 'lhe moisture of the *clew-clad 
grass. tSi7 Mookk Lalla R , Fite Worshippers (1854) 235 
She who leans, .pair, sunk, aghast, With brow against the 
# de w-cold mast. 18x8 Kf.ai s Endytn. 1. 683 1 he poppies hung 
% Dcw-dahhlcd on ihcir sulks. 1 798 Cole ki do k Sibyl. Leaves 
Poems (1864) 265 She lhe "dcwwlamp wiped From off her 
brow. x8xa G, Colman Hr. Grins, Lady of Wrtih 11. xxiii, 
"Dcw-dript evening. 159a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. 1. iv. 10 $ 
'l he "dew-dropning South. 1803 Le Gam.if.nnk in Westin. 
Gaz. 16 Feb. 2/3 See how. yonder goes, "Dew-drunk Yon 
Shclley-lark. # x6aa Tennyhon Lotos- Eaters 75 Sun-Meep'd 
at noon, and in tnc moon Nightly "dew-fed. 18*3 Joanna 
Baillik Poems 228 "Dew-gcmm’d in the morning lay iSat 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. 422 A* the dissolving warmth 
of dnwn may fold A half unfrozen "dew-globe, green and 
gold, And crystalline. 1603 Drayton Sonnets liii, (T. » Whrrr 
nightingales in Arden sit and sing Amongst th<* dainty 
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Mew-impearled flower*. 1810 Tennyson Ode to Memory 
ii, The dew-impearled winds of dawn. 1859 Geo. Eliot 
A . Bede 41 The Mcw-laden grass. 1647 Hfkk K K Noble 
Numb. % Star Song, Spangled with Meaw-light. 1856 Bryant 
Poems , Ages v, When tlu* Mew-lipped spring comes on. 
1830 ;i> nnyson Adeline 47 Those Mew-lit eyes of thine. 
>848 Hkkmu k Heifer. I. 93, Corinna's Maying, The light 
Hangs on the "dew-hwks of the night, ifax Sitki.LFY 
Promcth. Cnb 111 in, 'J’hc Mew mists of mv sunless sleep. 
1841 Brow nisi. /’//// 1 Passes 1 <1889' *4 I he hill-side's Mcw- 
pcarlcd ; The lark's on the wing. 187a -- Fifine xxxiii, 
Though Mew- prune flee. 1850 Mrs. Browning /W zwr II. 165 
Descend with sweet "dew silent c on my mountains. 1850 
Bi At kik .Esihytns I. 11 My Mcw-nprent dreamless loulTi 
1884 Symonds Shahs . Predecessors vii. ft 3. 26] Abroad in 
dew-sprent meadows. 1733 SilKNSloNK Past, Ballad iv. 33 
The sweets of a Mcw-sprinkled rose. x8az Siiki.i 1 Y P> ometh. 
Urtb. 11 i. 168 Mew-stars glisten, Then fade away, c isoo 
Trht Coll. /loin. 151 De teares hen cleped rein water oficr 
*deu water. 1813 HoGG(>///vVjr Wake ii.Wks. 11876)33 Ami 
"dew- webs roundthc helmets weave. 

0 . Special combs. : do w- beam ( poetic}, a ray of 
light reflected from a dewdrop ; dew-bit ( dial .), 
a small meal or poition of food taken in the early 
morning, before the regular bteakfast; dew-board, 
a board used as a cover to keep off the dew ; 
dew-cap (sec quot.) ; dew-drink (see quot., 
and cf. dew-bit ) ; + dew-hopper, a name for the 
hare (see Dkudinq) ; f dew-pear, name of a deli- 
cate kind of pear (obs .) ; t dew-piece Sc. *= dew- 
bit ; dew-plant, (a) a name for the icc- plant 
( A fesem brya n them um ), and for the sundew (D ro- 
se r a) ; (b) a plant nourished with dew ( nonce-use ) ; 
dew-ripen v. » Dew-bet; dew-ahoe, translation 
of ON, dog^ >kor (see quot.) ; dew-stone, * a species 
of limestone, found in Nottinghamshire, which 
collects a large quantity of dew on its surface' (O.). 

18*4 Shell* y Witch xvi, Woven from Mcw-beams while 
the moon yet slept. 1863 IUknk* Dorset Gloss., * Dew-bit, 
the first meal in the morning, not so substantial as a regular 
breakfast. Also in Berksh., 1 1 ant fish., W. Some* set Gloss. 
1800 R. Warner Walk I Vest. Count. 64 [We] were obliged 
to sleep for several weeks in the shell of the tenement, 
with no other covering (for it was not toofed) than a Mew. 
board. 1879 Pno< iou Ideas. H 'ays Sc. xvi. 364 A cylinder 
of tin or card, <alkd a Mcw-cnp, is made to project beyond 
the glass [of the *rles< ope], and thus to act ns a screen, 
and prevent radiation, a 18x5 Fokhv Voc. K. Anglia, 

* Dew-drink, the first allowance of beer to harvest men, 
before they begiu their day's work. 1616 Sukel. & Makkii. 
Country Narine 417 'l ender or delicate penre .. such ns 
Mew pcaic. 1685 Sinclair Satan's Invis. World (17617)48 
When I was eating my Muc piece this morning. 1869 
Ruskin £ 0/ Airi 8t You arc to divide the whole family of 
the herbs of the field into three great groups — Drosida*, 
Cnriccs, Graminca: Mew-plants, sedges, and grasses. 1884 
M 1 l.l.FR Plant-n., I )c w-nlnnt, Mesembryanthemum glal'rum. 
1803 R. W. Dickson Bract. Agric. (*807) II. 218 What is 
called "dew ripen or ret the produce. 1880 Stallyiikass tr. 
Grimm's Tent. My t hoi. I. 387 When the godlike SigurSr 
strodc through the . coin, the Mcw-shoc of his seven-span 
sword was even with the upright ears. Note. DdggsXfir, 
Sw. doppsko, the heel of the sword's sheath, which usually 
brushes the dew. 

Daw (,di/ 7 ), v. Forms: 3 dcowwonn, 4-5 
dewen, (4 dewey), 5-7 dew©, (6-7 deaw), 6- 
dew. [MK. driven , in Ormin dieunocnn, implying 
an OK. *dt!awian (entered by Somncr) — OFris. 
dauda (WFris. dauwjcn), OS. *daujan (MDu. 
dattwen, L(i. da urn), OHG. towftn, tow hi (MHO. 
touwen, Ger. t batten , lane it), ON. doggva (Sw. 
dagga ) OTeut. +dattivbjan, f. dauw - Dew.] 

1 1 . intr. To give or produce dew ; impers. to 
fall as dew (cf. it rains , snenvs , etc.). Ohs. or arch. 

c 130© limplied in Devs ing vbl. sb.). 1381 Wyclif Isa. xlv. 

8 Dewcth )ee heueuus fro aboue (1388 Sende }e out dew]. 
c 1440 Prontp. Fart*. 120 Dcwyn or yeve dewc, roro. 1490* 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 148 Borate, dew lieuen* from aboue, 
155a Hulokt, Dew or droppe lyke dewe, roro. 1663 in 
'lYBirch Hist. R. Society I. 246 It did not dew upon those 
parts where trees lay burled under giound. 17*6 A at. Hist. 
Jtel. pi It dewcth exceedingly in the hot and dry countries. 
fD. To distil or exude ns dew. Obs. 

165* BrNi.cnvi s Theoph. Kpistle, When This Manna dewM 
from your inspired pen. Ibid i\, xxv, Meat came from the 
Eater, from the stiong did dew Swcetncssc. 

2 . traits . To wet with or as with dew ; to bedew ; 
to moisten. 

cixooOkmin 13848 To wattrenn & to dsewwcnn swa fiunh 
be^ske & sallle la:revs ^att herrte. a 13x5 Frost FsaCer 
vi. 6 Ich shal dewey my couertour wyth min tores. 1544 
Phaek Begun. L.yfe (15^1) F iij, 'lake a sponncfull ofhotc 
ashes, dewe them wyth good wyne. 1590 Spfnm'R F. (J 1. 
xi. 48 Overflowed all the fertile plaine, As it had deuwed 
hene with timely rainc. 1493 Shahs. 2 lien. Cl, in. ii. ^40 
Giue me thy hand, That 1 may dew it with my mournfull 
teares. 16x5 Crookk Body 0/ Man 8ai lo water or dew 
some paites that stoode need of moysture. 1680 Otway 
ih-phan n »v. 598 Cold aweat Dew’d all my face. i8xx 
W. C. Wells d.ss. Dero (1866) 7 Grass after having been 
dewed in the evening, is never found dry until after sunrise. 
1830 Hkrsuikl Stud. Nat. Fhil. 11. vi. ( 1 838 > 163 The cooj. 
ing . . of the body dewed a 1851 Mom Castle 0/ Time xxi, 
Moloch's monstrous shrines are dew'd with human blood, 
b. fig. (Cf. 1 bedew \ * steep ’ in fig. use.) 
cx$io Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manncis(\$io) A iy, Asfruitfull 
nutriment To dewe them in vertue, ns plantcs to augment. 
1610 G. Fluchkr Christ's Cut. xxv, While deaw’d in 
hcavie slecpc, dead Rctcr lies, a i6%i Donne Serni. cv. IV. 
413 But infei ted and dewed with these frivolous, nay per- 
nicious apparitions and revelations. x8io S< o it Lady of L. 

1. xxxi, I* aii y sttain^ of music fall, Every sense in slumber 


dewing. 1885 Bushnkll Vicar. Sacr. 111. iu. 233 Mercy., 
dewing it thus with her tender mitigations. 

1 3 . To cause to descend or drop as dew ; to distil, 
instil. Obs. 

1571 Fork 1 st Theofhtlue in Anglia VII. 93 The dcvill In 
the narte of the bussnoppedid dewe Hisdivulishe stirringis. 
* 59 * Troub, Soigne A*, john 11.(1611)89 The heauens dew- 
ing fauours on my head 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) x 
O dew thy spirit plentiful into my inkc. 

+ 4 . intr . To become moist, to exude moisture. 
1638 A. Fox W'/trls .Surg. i. viii. 34 Wounds that are thus 
compelled to dew, will hardly come to healing. 

Ilcnce Dewed, Dew ing ppl. adjs. 

* 55 * H moM, Dewed or wete wyth dewe, roratus. 1593 
SoiiHWEiL Feier's Lompl. 33 Dew’d eyes, and prostrate 
prayers. 1635 Swan Spec, M. (1670) 101 Which can have 
no existem e or lasing, but in a dewing or distilling cloud. 
1830 Hfrkchh. Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vi. (1838) 163 The cool- 
ing of the dewed surface by radiation. 

JDow, ol)S. or dial. pa. t. of Daw rG 
Dew, Dewfull, obs. ff. Due, Dueffl. 

II Dewan (dzwa*n). Also duan, diwan, dee- 
waun, dewaun, dfiw&n. [Arab, and Pers. 

diwan , divan , Pcrs. formerly divan, the same word 
as Divan, of which an early sense was 1 register*. 
Through the application to a register of accounts, 
and the financial department of a state, the word 
has in India I>een individualized and applied to 
the minister or officer over this department.] 

In India : a. The head financial minister or trea- 
surer of a state under former Mohammedan govern- 
ments. b. The prime minister of a native state. 

0. The chief native officer of certain Government 
establishments, such as the Mint. d. In Bengal, 
a native servant in charge of the affairs of a house 
of business or a large domestic establishment, a 
steward. [ Yule and Burnell.) 

x6oo J. Charnock, etc. MS. Lett, to Mr, Ch. Eyre at 
Balia so re (Y ), Fearing nnsLarriagc of y Original! flarcuttcc 
we have herew** Sent you a Coppy Attested by Iiugly 
Carer, hoping y” Duan may be Snttisfied thcrew 1 *. 1786 
Hoi.vvkll Hist. Events 1. 74 (Y.) A Gentoo named Allum 
Chundt who had been many years Dcvvan to Soujah Khan. 
*771 m Glcig Mem. IV. Hastings (1821) I. 331 (Y.l Divesting 
him of the rank and influence he holds as Naib Duan of the 
Kingdom of Bengal. 1786 Blank in Phil. Trans. LXXV 1 I. 
297 Making the enquiries I wished., from his Dewan or 
Minister. 1804 in Owen Wellesley s Desp. 632 The English 
Company . . has forfeited its rights as dewan and treasurer 
of the Empire. 1806 Wellington Ibid. p. cii, Scindiuh’s 
minister, .was the l’eshwah’s dewan. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India v. v. (1848) IV. 226 He sent on a commission to 
Calcutta his dewan or ttcasurer. 1835 Burnes i'rav. Bok- 
hara (ed. 2) I. 335 The Hindoo Dew&n* of Simle now 
transact the entire pecuniary concerns of the state. x86x 
Bkvkhidgk Hist. India 1 . 1. vi. 143 Subordinate to the 
subahdar. .was an officer, with the title of dewan or diwan. 
who had the superintendence of all matters of revenue anu 
finance. 187* Maifkh Travamore 22 Colonel Munro.. 
acted for about thice years in the capacity of Dewan, or 
Prime Minister. 

Hence D^wa nihip «*- next. 

1789 Seir Mutaqherin 1 1 . 384 (V.) [Lord Clive] visited the 
Ve/ir . . and asked that the Company should be invested 
with the Divanship of the three provinces. x8i8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India v iv. (1H48) IV. 149 Procuring for the donor the 
dewanship of the Zamindari. 

II Dewani, dewanny, dewannee (d/wa ni). 
Albo dftanDy, dewauny, diwani. fa. Pcrs. 
diwdni, diviini, the office or function of diwan : 
see prec.] The office of dewan ; esp, 1 the right 
of receiving as dcwan } or finance minister, the 
le venue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, conferred 
upon the K. I. Company by the Great Mogul Shah 
\Alam in 1765. Also used sometimes for the ter- 
litory which was the subject of that grant’ (Yule 
and Burnell). 

1783 Burke Report Affairs India Wks. XI. 141 The 
acquisition of the Dflanny opened a wide field for all pro- 
jects of this nature. Ibid . 196 Under the jurisdiction of the 
Dewanny Courts. x8ox R. Patton Asiat . Mon, 178 note, 
The olheers of the dewanny, the revenue department. x86a 
Beveridge Hist. India I. 111. xii. 671 An offer of the de- 
waunec had .. been made to Clive. 1878 Grant Hist. 
India I. xx. 106/2 The Mogul ceded the dewaunee, or 
collection of the revenue* in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

Dew*-beater. [f. Dew sb. f- Beateb.] 

1 . One who beats or shakes off the dew in front 
of others in the same path ; an early pioneer. 

a 1870 Hackft Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 57 The dew- 
beaters have trod the way for those that come after them. 
1883 Hampshire Gloss., Deaw-bitter, a dcw-bcatcr, one 
who has large feet, or who turns his toes out so that he 
brushes the dew oft’ the grass in walking. 

2 . pi. The feet, slang. 

1811 in Lexicon Balatron. 18x3 Scott Pewrtl xxxvi, 
First hold out your dcw-bcatcrs till I take off the darbies. 

3 . (See quot.) 

a 18x5 Fokuy Cor. E. Anglia, Deiu-beafers, course and 
thick shoes which resist the dew. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 

Dew-berry (di/7-bcri\ [f. Dew sb. + Bkrky. 
Cf. mod. Ger. thau-beere dew-berry, Oberdeutsch 
taub-ber , tauben-ber, i.e. dove-berry. The origin 
of the first element is thus doubtful, but it is, in 
English use, associated with Dew sb.\ 

A species of blackberry or bramble-berry, the 
name being applied both to the fruit and the shrub : 


DEW-CUP. 

in Great Britain Rubus emsius. a low-growing pro- 
cumbent species, the black fruit of which has a 
bluish bloom ; in N* America R. canadensis , re- 
sembling the British plant in its low growth and 
trailing nabit, but differing in the fruit. In some 
earlier English writers, ana mod. dialects, the name 
is applied to the Gooseberry (I)aybbrby). 

Sliakspere’s dew-berry, which is mentioned among deli- 
cate cultivated fruits, is supposed by some to have meant 
the gooseberry ; Hanmer conjectured the raspberry. In 
some books dewberry is erroneously given as the cloud-berry, 
Rubns Chamxmorus. 

1378 Lytic Dodoens vi. *v. 661 The fruite is called a Dew- 
l»er»e, or black berie. Moufet & Beknet Health's 

Imprcw. (1746) 104 When Mulberries cannot be gotten. 
Blackberries or Dewberries may supply their room. 1874 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland 141 Some Dew<berrics, or the Norway 
Berry, whose species is the same that grows on Brambles. 
1730 Ellis Mod. Husbandman IV. i. 77 (E. D. S.) Dew- 
beny-brier , 18*9 J KS8K 'Jml, Nat . 116 The root of an 
ancient beech, its base overthrown with the dewberry. 1859 
W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1862) tod Dewberry, or Grey 
Bramble. .The fruit . . is generally less than that of a full- 
sized Blackberry ; but the grains of which it is composed are 
usually much larger, and.. covered with fine bloom. 1881 
Scribner's Mag. XXII. 642 Overrun with dewberry-briars. 

b. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. hi. i. 169 Fcede him with Apri- 
cocks and Dewberries With pun>lc Grapes, greene Figs, and 
Mulberries. 163s Culi'RITER Eng. Physic. (1656) 117 Goes- 
berry Bush, called in Sussex Dewberry Bush, and in some 
Countries Winc-benics. 1837 W. Cole* Adam in Eden 
clxxiv. 271 In some Countries of England it is called the 
Feabr.rry in others Dewberry . . but most commonly the 
Gooseberry. 

Dew-blown, -bole : see next, 
t Dew-bolne, Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 -bole, 
7-9 -blown(e,8 -born. [f. Dew sb. + Bolne ppl. a. 
The second element became corrupted into -bole, 
- born , -Nozvn, and the last survives in dialects, asso- 
ciated with Blown puffed up.] Of cattle : Swollen 
with eating too freely of fresh moist grass or clover. 
Sometimes used subst. as the name of the affection. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. f 60 Dcwbolne. .commeth whan a 
hungry bcastc is put in a good posture full of rank* grasse, 
he wyll cate soo moche that his sydes wyll stand© as hygh 
as hU backcbone. 1587 Mascall Gold. Cattle (1627) 33 
The Dcw-bolc in Oxc, or Cow, or other beast.. is gotten 
by eating of the trifoyle grasse in a dcawy morning. 1801 
Holland Pliny xxvm. i, If kinc or oxen were dew-blowne 
or otherwise puffed up. 1814 Markham Cheap II usb. (1623) 
98 Some of our English writers arc opinioned, this Dcwbolne 
or generall Gargifi is a poysonous and violent swelling. 
1720-6 Bailey (folio}, Dew-born, a distemper in cattle. x88a 
C flesh. Gloss., DeuHown, said of cows which are swelled 
from eating green clover. 

Dewce, obs. form of Dbuck. 

Dew-clap, obs. erron. form of Dewlap. 
Dew-claw (di;rkl§). [App. f. Dew sb. + 
Claw sb. 

( Perhaps referring to the fact that while the other claws 
come in contact with the soil, or press the grass to the 
ground, this only brushes the dewy surface.)] 

1 . The rudimentary inner toe or hallux (an- 
swering to the great toe in man) sometimes present 
in dogs. 

In Newfoundland dogs, and St. Bernards, it is sometimes 
abnormally double. 

1578 Turbfrv. Venerie 23 Some other haue taken marke 
by tne hyndcr legges by the dcwclawes. 1380 Hollyband 
Treat. Fr. Pong, Herigote, dew clawes. i6xx Cotgr., Con- 
tronglr, the Deaw-claw, or water- claw of dogs. 1690 Loud. 
Gas. No. 2548/4 Lost .. a little white Spaniel Dog .. with 
dew Claws upon the hind Feet. 0176$ G. White Let. to 
D. Barrington in .5 el borne. The biten nas a dew claw on 
each hind leg. The dog has none. 1854 E. Maynkw Dogs 
(1 86a) 248 'Inc dew-claws, as they are termed, grow high 
upon the inner side of the leg, nearer to the foot than the 
elbow. 1884 Sat. Rett. 15 Nov. 626 The monks liked their 
dogs [St. Bernards] to have these double dew-claws, because 
they offered more resistance in soft, newly-fallen snow. 1883 
W. H. Flower in Encycl Brit. XV. 438/1 note. In domestic 
dogs a hallux is frequently developed, though often in a rudi- 
mentary condition, the phalanges and claw being suspended 
loosely in the skin t without direct connection with the other 
bones of the foot ; it is called by dog-fanciers the * dew-claw/ 

2 . The false hoof of deer and other ungulates, 
consisting of two rudimentary toes. 

1378 Turbfrv. Venerie 97 The shinne bones large, the 
dew clawes close in port. .An hart to hunt, a* any man can 
seakc. 1611 Cotgr., Les gardes dun sang Her , the deaw- 
cIrwcs or hinder-clawes of a wild Bore. 1630 (xee Abaturk], 
1878 Philliks, Dewe law, among Hunters the Bones or 
little Nails behind the Foot of the Deer. 

Hence Dew-olawed, fdew'-eUyd 0., having 
dew-claws. (Formerly applied sometimes to the 
feet of bees.) 

1378 Turbkrv. Venerie 8 Those whlche are well ioynted 
and dcwclawed are best to make bloudhoundes. 1809 C. 
Butler Pent. Mon . i. (1634) 8 Her rough and dcw-claw’d 
feet, apt to take hold at the first touch, ore in number six. 
i6ss Corel*., Ergot! . . hauing spurres ; deaw-clawcd. z6x6 
JSurfi^ & Markh. Country Farme 670 Round feete, strong 
cleys, high deweleyd. 1847 Ward Simp. Cobler n note. 
By Brownists I mean not Independents, but dew clawd 
ScperatUts. 1837 S. Purcmas Pol. Flying Ins. 1. ui. 7 Her 
feet are six, dew-clawed. .ftill of joynts. zfi8 Keats Endym. 
iv. 685 Sorrel untorn by th« dewclaw’d stag. 

De w-cup. [f- Dew sb. + Cup.j 
1 . The early morning allowance of beer to har- 
vest-men. 

1847-78 Halliwell «. v. Dew-drink, Called the dew-cup 
in Hants. 1883 In Hampsh. Gloss. 
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DEWY, 


DHWDROP. 

3. The plant called Lad/s Mantle (Alchemilla 
vulgaris ). 

*7f9 Ess. Highl, Soc. III. 089 (Jam.) Giving them a de- 
coction or the Dewcup and Healing leaf boiled in butter- 
milk. 1813 Hocc Queen's Wake ti. Wk*. (1876) «i He 
thought . .of sleeping in the dew-cups eye. x8x8 — Brownie 
of Bodtbech II. 183 They [fairies] ’ll hae to . . gang away 
an sleep in their dew-cups . . till the gloaming come on again. 

Dtwdrop (dii/ dr/ip). [f. D kw sb. + -Drop. Cf. 
Ger. thautroffen , Du. dauxu-droppel . ] One of 
the rounded ^lopa* or globules in which dew 
collect! on surface! on which it is deposited. 

[a 1310 in Wriaht Lyric P. xli. 114 Ase fele sythc ant oft 
as dewes drupes oeth weetc ] 1590 Shakr. Mid*. N. 11. i. 14, 
l must go seek* some dew drops heere. And hang a pearle 
in eucry cowslips eare. 1867 Milton L. v. 746 Starrs of 
Morning, Dewodrop*, which the Sun Impearls on every leaf, 
and every flouer. 1788 Cowphr Stanzas for Year 31 Dew- 
drops may deck the turf that hides the bones. 1810 Scorr 
Lady of L, stt. ii, The lawn Begemmed with dew-drops, 
*847 Tennyson Princ. vn. 53 When two dewdrops on tne 
petal shake To the same sweet air. 187s Tyndall Bragin. 
Sc, (1879) I. xi. 34a The little pearly globe which we call a 
dew-drop. 

trantf. br 1781 Cowper Truth 144 The shivering 
urchin, bending as he goes, With slip-shod heels, and dew- 
drop at his nose. 1807-4 W. Irving Saiuiag. (1834) 161 And 
feel the dew-drop in my eye. x8«6 Hood Wee Man xiv, 
On every brow a dew-drop stood. X83X Carlyle Sart. Res. 
11. vi, The heart, .un visited by any heavenly dew-drop. 

Hence Daw-droppad a., covered or bespangled 
with dew-drops. 

1738 W. Toi.de rvy Hist. Two Orphans IV. 301 The dew- 
dropp’d rose. 176a J. Warton Enthusiast Poems 83 Bladed 
grass perfumed with dewdropped flowers. x8xi W. R. Spen- 
cer Poems 161 How bright it’s dewdropp’d tint appears ! 
Dewe, obs. form of Duk a, and sb, 

Dewe(n, obs. f. Deavk v to become deaf. 
Dew©8 : see Deuh. 

+ DeW68S. ran f. [a. OF. *deuesse, dieuesse , 
f. dcu, diets god: see -enh. Of. Deksh.] A goddess. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3555 All drijtens and dewessis crc 
dute of my name. 

Dewey, dewy, ME. pres. inf. of Dkw v. 
Deweylite (di/HDit). Afin. [Named 1826 
after Prof. Dewey, US. see -Lite.] An amorphous 
resinous-looking mineral of yellowish colour, con- 
sisting of a hydrated silicate of magnesium, 

*8*6 Emmons Min, 133. 1868 Dana Min. 470. 

Dew-fall (di/Pf§l). [f. Dew + Fall sb. : cf. 
Dan. dug/aid.) The formation or deposition of 
dew ; the time when this logins, in the evening. 

x6tt R Ti 5 dalk Lawyer Philos, in Farr S. P. fas. / 
(1848) 316 Shake off the dewfalls of the night. 1798 C01 p. 
ridge Sibyl. Leaves Poems (1864) 115 The gentle dewfall. 
i8so Siiflley Witch Atlas xxix, She pant at dewfall to h 
space extended. x8*8 Moore Before the Battle i, 'Midst 
the dew-fall of a nation's tears, c 1830 Whittier Call of 
Christian vii, Noiseless as dew-fall. 1878 H uxley Physingr. 
65 The temperature after dewfall 189* Daily News 1 Mar. 
3/4 The rainfall is. .supplemented by ..excessive dewfalls. 

So Dew-felling*. 

*868 Holme Lee B . Godfrey xix. 109 The time of the dew- 
falling. 

Dewgard, -gar, Sc. forms of Dieugard, Obs. 

+ Daw-grass (di/7*gras). Obs. [f. Dew sb. 4- 
Grass, suggested by L. G. Himmcldau , med. I., ros 
cmli, 4 dew of heaven manna.] A name given by 
Gerardc and other early herbalists to an esculent 
grass of Central Europe, the cultivated form of 
Panicum sanguina/e , Manna-grass. 

*j£7 Gerard* Herbal 1. xx. 25 The Germane* call it 
Himeldau, that is to say Cseli ros, whereupon it was called 
Gramen Man net . . Lobcl calleth it grants n manner esc u ten - 
turn , for that in Germany and other parti, as Bohemia, and 
Italy, they use to eat the same as a kind of bread corne, 
and also make potage therewith as we do with oatmeale . . 
In English it may be called manna grass* or Dew grasse ; 
but more fitly nce*grasse. x6xo W. Folkinoham Art of 
Sun/ey 1. vii. 14 Panick, Amilcome, Spelt-corn* Garcnccx, 
Dewgrasse, Jobs tearex, 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1180 
The Dew grasse is said to discusse the hardnesse of womens 
breasts, the seede is food for small birds, and Pidgeons and 
Hens and for men also. 

[Erroneously taken by Prior, Plant Names , for tho 
Cock s-foot grass, Dactylis glonierata ; whence in later 
Dictionaries and lists]. 

Dowioe, dewis(e, obs. Sc. ff. Device, Devise. 
Dewid, obf. form of Divide. 

Dewille, obs. form of Devil, 

Dewily (di/Pili), adv. [f. Dewy + -ly 2 .] After 
the manner of dew. 

x8i8 Blackw, Mag, III, 32 The song Dropp’d dewily from 
that sweet tongue. i8ya S. Mostyn Perplex tty III, viii. 213, 

I will make my love fall dewily on your heart. 1687 Bowkm 
Yirg, Adneid iv. 699 So upon saffron wings came Iris, 
dewily bright. 

Dewiaagg (ditfines). [f. Dewy + -NESS.] The 
quality of being dewy ; Jig. freshness, vigour, 

*6*7 tr. Bacons Life if Death (R X A dewinesse dis- 
persed, or. .radicall in the very substance of the body. 1817 
Keats 4 1 Stood “Tiptoe* iv, Ye ardent marigolds 1 . . again 
your dewiness he kisses. x86j Tyndall Heed v. 1 1 86 (1870) 
*50 [This] caused a dewiness on the external surface. 1868 
Browning Ring <7 Bh ix. 343 Farewell to dewiness and 
prim* of life 1 

Dewing, vbl, sb. [f. Dew v. + -inq L] 

1. Deposition of dew. 

sj*. a. Alis, 9x4 Theo sunne arisetb, and fallith the 


dewyng; Theo nessche clay hit makith clyng. 1398 
I rkvisa Barth, de P. R, xi. v. (Tollem. Mb.X Perof comcb 
a litel dewynge. Ibid. xvt. Ixii. (Tollem MS.), J>e more 
dewynge is fourtde, more and he gretter f>e margarito is 
gendrid of ]>e dewe. 1838 Jeffrey in lot Cockburn Lfe 
II. Let. cxl, After the dewing of yesterday, everything is 
so fresh and fragrant. 

2. A wetting with or as with dew ; a gentle 
sprinkling ; moistening, bedewing. 

14. . Hocclfvk Cental. Virgin 158 They by taast of swich 
dewynge, Hem oghtc clothe ageyn. 1513 Douglas ACm is 
vi. in. 143 With clene wattcr . ..Stnnkland a title dewing 
With the branche of nne happy olive thrive. 1965 73 
Cooper I hesaurus , Aspergo, a sprincklirtg or dewing 1646 
Kuthfmford Lett. 11. xlvii (1881)455 A night's dtvung of 
grace and sweetness. x88a Garden 38 Jan. 65/3 An occa- 
sional dewing over with the syringe. 

Dewing, fpl. a . : sec Dkw v . 
t DeWTlh, a. Obs . [f. Dew sb. 4 -1SH.] Of 
the nature of or akin to dew ; moist, damp. 

*589 Fleming Georg. Yirg. in. 48 And dewtsh moone doth 
new refresh the wood*. x6*o Markham Farew. Hush. (1625) 
117 A more moist place, which euer is vomiting wet and 
dewish humours. 1656 Ri dole y Tract. Physnk 14 1 Uhc 
dew or dewish moist tne. 

Dewite, obs form of Duty. 
t Dewitt ^De- Witt (dfwi’t), Obs. [From 

the surname of the two brothers John and 
Cornelius l)e Witt, Dutch statesmen, opponents of 
William III as Stadtholder of the Unitea Provinces, 
who were murdered by a mob in 167a.] Stans, 'lo 
kill by mob violence; to lynch. 

X689 Modest Enquiry into Present Disasters (1690) 33 
It’s a wonder the English Nation have not in their fury Dc • 
Wilted some of those men. 1690 Aur. Sancrofi Protts - 
tat ion, Such a fury, as may end m Dewitt tng u» 1a bloody 
Word, but too well understood). 1695 (tit/e), t.alJienus 
Redivivus ; or, Mu rt her Will Out, Sic , b«*ing a true account 
of the De. Witting of Glencoe, Gaffney, &c. 1711 Yt'nd. of 

Sa<hetrrcl/ 69 King William deserved to be De-Witted. 
*7*4 * n Lockhart Papers 11. 162 Had Mr. Campl>ell himself 
been in town, they had certainly De-wittcd him 18*4 
Southey Bk.of C h (1841) 544. 2895 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

III. 660. 1880 Plumptre Life Ken II, xviii. 1 Men. were 
stirring up the people to that form of 'lynching* which 
wax then known as * De Witting. 4 

Dewlap (ditf'ljep). Also 6 dew lop, or on. 
dew-clap. [The second dement Lap is OK. 
Inppa, pendulous piece, skirt, lappet, lobe; the 
first is uncertain : the equivalent Da. doglmb, Norw. 

M , Sw. d/ogla/p, in which the first clement is 
i word for 4 dew \ suggest that the original 
form has been altered under the influence of popu- 
lar etymology. 

The English form may be explained as the * lap ’ or pendu- 
lous piece which touches the dewy surface ; but that is not 
likely to have been th* original notion J 

1. The fold of loose skm which hangs from the 
throat of cattle. 

1308 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xiii. (MS. Bodl. 3738) 
In Siria bcj> oxen bat haue no dewe lappis not her fresene 
lappes vndcr brotc [ pale aria sub gutture). c 1430 Ballad, 
on Hush. jv. 711 ’1 he kyen .Wei hered ercs, anddewlappcs 
syde [ = hanging low] C1440 Prontp . Part/. 170 l)cw 
lappe, syde *kyn’ vndur n bestys throte, peleare. 15*3 
Fitzherb. Huso. 9 59 To cuttc the dcwlappe before. 1565 
Golding Ovid' r Met. vii. 155 Their dangling dew-claps 
with his hand lie coid unfearefulhe. X579 Spenser S htph. 
Cat, Feb. 7a Hi* deuclap ns Iythe ns l.isse of Kent. 1589 
Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 74 White..** the dangling 
dcawlap of the silver Bull. x6*x G Sandys Ovids Met. 
it. (1626)43 His broad-sored brest, long dangling dcw-laps 
deck. 18(7* Mivart Elem . Anat 337 Folds of skin hang 
freely in some animals, as the dewlap of cattle. 

b. Transferred to similar parts in other animals, 
as the loose skin under the throat of dogs, etc., the 
pendulous fleshy lobe or wattle of the turkey and 
other fowls, ana humorously to pendulous folds of 
flesh about the human throat. 

*59f> Shaks. Midi. N. 11. i, 50 When she drinkes, against 
her lips 1 bob, And on her wither'd dewlop poure the Ale, 
1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes 11. iii. 4a T he dulapes and 
the jawy part of the face. 1668 Wilkins Real Char, 161 
Described to have a dew-lap under the throat. Sencmbi, 
Iguana. 1690 W. \Valkkr Idiomat. Angto-Lat. 333 Dew- 
laps hang down from his chaps. 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist. 
(1863) 1 , 1. ui. a 67 The skin hangs loose . . in a kind of dewlap. 
*859 h Brown Rob, if b. U862) 9 He [mastiff] . . ha* the 
Shaksperian dewlaps shaking os he goes. 1863 Whyte 
Mklvilik Gladiators 1. 3 Gelert U down, lorn and mangled 
from flank to dewlap. 

2. 1 A brand used in marking cattle, being a cut 
in the lower part of the neck * (Fanner, American- 
tstns > 1889). 

Hence Dewlapped, having a dew-lap. 

ciAta Pallad. on ffusb. iv. 670 [699) Compact, a runclc 
neckc, dewlapped syde Unto the kne. 1990 Shaks. Midi. N. 
iv. i. tar My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kmdc . 
Crookc-kneed, and dcw-lapt, like Thessalian Buis, a 173* 
Gay (J.), The dewlapt bull now chafe* along the plain. x8o6 
Southey Lett. (1856) I, 355 He is * fat, dcw-Lapped, velvet- 
voiced man. *887 Ru*kin Hortus Indians xx Dew-lapped 
cattle, .feeding on the hillside above. 

Dewle, obs. f. dule y Dole. Dool, grief, mourning. 
Dewlets (di/Hes), a . [f. Dew + -lebh.] De- 
void of or without dew. 

* x6i8 Sylvester Maiden* s Blush 1333 Both solstices like 
deawlexs and adust. 1999 Campbell Pleas. Hope 1, When 
the aea-wind waft* the dewleas day. 183* Tennyson 
Milled s Dan. 946 On the chalk-hill tne bearded grass I* 
dry and dcwlcw, >865 E. Bukrut Walk lo Lands End 


36 What a dewles* Sahara would be the *alk of life 
without the companionship of 1 hildn n ! 

Dew-point (di/Lpoint). That point of at- 
mospheric temperature at which dew logins to 
be deposited. 

1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 47 The degree o( heat 
at which the dew begin* to appear i* called the d,u> point, 
bciug an important particular in the meteorological report 
of ihe day. 1843 /'n>c. Amer. Phil. Sac, II. 349 Professor 
Bael>c described a dew-point hygrometer. 1834 Hooki r 
Hifnal. jfmls, I. i. 14 This indicated a dew-point of inp. 
1878 IIvxiKY Physiogr. 5a When the temperature is *uffi- 
uently lowered, the dew-point is reached. 

Dew-r&k* (di/7 ^‘k). [f. Dew sb. 4- Rake sb ] 

A lake for the surface of grass or slubble. 

1659 G aoofn Tears of Ch 381 Like dew-rake* and 
harrowe* { aimed vuih *0 many teeth. 1606-7 A. Yodn*. 
Agru. l-s\et (1813) I. 108, 4 dew |akc* f aor. eaih. 1886 
Doth Nitvs 24 Sept. 7/3 Where stubble 1* much infected it 
.should be brushed off with poles . . and collected as closely 
as possible for burning by mean* of * dew rake* ’. 

Hence Daw rake v . 

, 797 A. Yoing A^rii. Suffolk 55 The stubble* are dew. 
raked, by men drawing a long iron toothed lake. 

Dewranco, obs. form of Durance, 

Dewre, var. of Dure v. Obs. 

Dew-ret ret), v. Also -.rot, -rato. [f. 
Dew sb + Ret v ] trans To ret or macerate (flax, 
hemp, etc.) so as to detach the fibre fiom the woody 
stem, by exposure to the dew and atmospheric in- 
fluence instead of by steeping in water, lienee 
Dew -retting vbl. sb. 

i7io If 11 man Tusser Redivivus , There is a ^Vnter-rettmg 
and a Dew-retting, which last is done on a good Rawing, o» 
aftermath of a H endow Water. 1807 Vancouver Agru. 
Devon (1813) 208 The flax is always dew-rotted a 18*5 
For by Yoi. E. Anglia , Dcu>-retting t which is spreading 
the crop on the gins*, and turning it now and thru to 
receive ihe dew. 1846 J. Baxi r r Libr. Tract. Agric (cd 4) 
I. 274 In DorscUhnc and the neighbourhood the flax 
growers have generally adopted the pructice of dew retting. 
*849 Jml, R. Agru. Aor. X. 1. 180 It takes perhaps mx 
weeks to dew-ret hemp. *877 N. W. L inc. Gloss., Dev’-rated, 
*md of flax, which is retted on the ground, not by steeping 
in water. 

Dowry, obs. form of Dowry. 

Dews, -e, obs. form of Deuce. 

Dewsant, var. Deuhan Obs., a kind of apple. 
Dew-snail (di/7 sn^l). Obs. exc. dial. [f. Dkw 
sb. 4 Snail.] A slug. (So called from appealing 
while the dew is on the herbage.) 

1548 Thomas Hal. Grant., Luntaca , the dewe sna>le that 
hath no house 1611 Coh.r , Limace, fproperly) the dew 
Snaile, or Snailc without a shell. i699KottFRis Yoy. Levant 
15 All the sustenance wc had there was thicc Dew snails, 
and some Roots 17*3 Bkaulfy Bam. Diet. s. v. Diseases 
4/ Trees, Those Animals call’d Earwig* and Drw-anaiU, cal 
the finest Ft uits on the 1 icc*. 1783 AiNbwoui 11 Lat. Du t 
Morel!) it, Llmax, A snail, a dew-snail, or slug 1880 
V. Cornwall Gloss . s. v , As slippery a* a dew-snafl. 1888 
Elworthy IV. Somerset Word~bk. t D no- snail, the large 
black slug. 

t Dewtry. Obs. Forms: 67 deutroa, 7 
deutro, doutro, doutry, dutry, dutra, deutery, 
7-8 dewtry. [From Western Indian vernacular 
forms of Skr. dhattfoa , Datura : e.g. Marathi 
dhutid , dhotrdy dialectally dhutro. 1 The ^'horn- 
apple, Valuta Stramonium , and other Indian 
species of the genus; a drug or drink prepared 
from this, employed to produce stupefaction. 

*K* W. Phili irs tr. Ltusiholen 60 (Y.) An heaibc tailed 
Deutroa , whuh beareth a seede, wlitreof bruising out the 
sap, they .. give it to their husbands, cylhcr in meate or 
dnnkc, and presently therewith the Man is a* though hee 
were halfe out of hi* wits. 166a J, Dami-b tr. Maude Islo’s 
Biav. 104 A drug which ..stupefies his senses. .The Indians 
call this herb Doutro. Doutry, or Datura. 1678 Bui Iff* 
Hud. 111 i. 321 Make lecher* and their punk*, with dewtry, 
Commit phantastical advowtry, 1691 Smauwfli Siowrers 
v, Some rogue that had a mind to marry me gave 111c duitery 
last night. 1696 < )vington Voy. Suratt 235 (V ) Mixing 
Dutra and Water together to drink .which will intoxicate 
almost to Madne**. >698 Fryfk Ate. B.. India \ P. u 
'they give her Dutry; when half mad she throws herself 
into the Fire, and they ready with great Logs keep her in 
his Funcial Pile, a ijn Ki s Hymnotlun Poet. Wk*. 1721 
111. 192 Ax Indian Dames, their Consorts to abu&e, Dewiry 
by Stealth into their Cups infuse. 

Dew-worm (diwwwm). [f. Dew sb. 4- 
Worm. OK. deatu-wynn, Du. dauwxvorm , nre 
known only in the sense * ring-worm ’ ,* K.hris. 
dauwurm is * earthworm ’ and 4 ring-worm 9 \ Da. 
ditgorm * a dew^snail *.] 'l*he common earth-worm ; 
in OK. a name of the disease ring-worm. 

c 1000 Sax. Lecthd. II. 122 W»<5. dcaw wyimutn Jjcnitn 
d ocean o^e clatan. 1599 Maksion St>\ VtUame 11. vii. 206 
Chng'd *0 close, like deaw- worms in the mornt, 1653 
Waiion Angler 1’he DcH.womi whirii xome call the 
I^b-worm. 1675 I eonle Diary (1825) 85 Earth.. like that 
which dtw-worinc* thioe up. xo»9 Spot t tng Mag. XX III. 
223 T he small clew-wonn is an excellent halt. 1875 M. G. 
Pkarse Daniil Quorm 27 Like to a dew- worm that hear* 
sou a cornin’ an' starts back into hi* hole in a minute. *»75 
.Sionfhfnge Brit, Sports. 1. v. 1 3. 313 1 he dew-worm, or 
large garden-worm . . six to twelve inches in length. 

Dewy ff* [OK. dtawig* f. dtaw Dew : 

see *y. Not recorded in ME. ; prob. formed anew 
in Mod. Eng. (Cf. MHG. lomvec, Gcr. Ibauig, 
Sw. daggig).} 
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DEWT, 
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1. Characterized by the presence of dew, abound- 
ing with dew ; covered or wet with dew. 

a 1000 Cetd man’s Exod. 144 <<;r.>Gubcystcon)irangdcawix 
sceaftum. <11533 Lu. Bkknfrs Gold, fik, M. A uni. (1546) 
Sijb, After the night comet h the dewy mornyng. 1579 
•Spenser .S heph. Cal \ May jt6 'l he dcawie night now doth 
nye. 2667 Mii ton l\ A. 1. 74 1 From Noon to dewy Kve. 
1090 Pom i' Mi' r Cast, Css. Death O. Mary 4 He found Cos- 
inefia weening on the dewy ground. 17ft* Falconer Shifiivr. 

1. a 67 1 In king with countless gems the dewy lawn. >834 

Hi. Mariini-au Ihmerara iv. 48 However dewy the evening, 
*%he must sund m the pn**. 1893 U’rstm. Gao 15 July a/i 

Water- henn were hurriedly gathering dewy *lugs. 

b. Affected by the influence of dew. 

*7*5 Pdpf Odyss. xvii, 688 The mm obliquely *ho. ru* 
dewy ia>. *79* S. Rogers Pleas. Mem . 1. 315 Twilights 
dewy tints deceived his eye. 1793 Southey Joan 0/ Arc 
viii. 1 13 O’er the landscape spread The dewy light 1833 
11 t. Makiinkau Cinnamon <$■ /’. iii. 43 The dewy radiance 
of a morning in paradise. 

2. tramf Wet or moistened, as with dew. In 
/lot. Appearing as if covered with dew. 

1377 H. Coogr litres Inch’s Hush. 1. (1586) 44 b, Newe 
gtoundc for Meddowe. .take such ns is ritche, dewye, Icvcll, 
or a little hanging. 1300 Spenser F. L>. ill. ii, 34 And her 
faire dcawy cics with kisses dear© Snce ofte did bathe. 
1833 I.VNtii .Self hit firoj>, ii. 40 His eye.. will be clear and 
tahii, and sometimes dewy. 1836 Miss Yongk Daisy Chain 
1 xxiv. (1879) 350 Pulling oft the spectacles that had 
become very dewy. 

3. Of the nature or quality of dew, dew-like, moist, 

riooo Sat. Leecful, It. 3^8 para breosta bi|> deawi* 

wxtung swa swa .sie xespat. 1563 W. Fuikk Meteors 
(1640) 36 1>, Already resolved into dewy drops of rayne. 2594 
Siiakh. Kith. Ill , v. iii. 383, I would these dewy teares 
wcic from the ground. 1598 Florio, Nebbiarella, a dcawie 
exhalation, thinner then a cloud. *633 Swan Sfiec. M. \ i. 
fi 2 (1643) 197 Sea water, when it is bovlcd, doth evaporate 
a dewie or wnterie humour. 1630 W. Brough Sac r. Prmc. 
(1659) 134 What is my deawy sweat to Thy bloody agony. 
1794 Mrs. Radclifte Myst. Vdolfiho iv, The vale* below 
were still wrapped in dewy mist. 

4. Of dew, made or consisting of dew. poetic. 

i8ao Kt ats [solatia xxiv, Kre the hot sun count His 

dewy rosary on the eglantine. 18a 1 Shelley Music 15 When 
the hot noon has drained its dewy cup. 2827 Hood Mills. 
Paines lxxix. The buds were hung with dewy beads. 

5. fiy. Likened in some quality to dew, dew- 
like ; falling gently, vanishing, as the dew. poetic . 

1611 W. St 1 atkr Key *1639) 188 Those tyipt spot, diary 
dewy Christians, whose guodnessc is dissipate as soonc ns 
cucr the Sunue beholds it. 1667 Mii.ion P. L . ix. 1044 Till 
dewie sleep Oppress’d them, a 1670 H ackkt Ahfi. Williams 
II. (1 6ya> 141 Some of their Ministers that were softened with 
the dewy drops of hi* tongue. *79* Coyvpkr Iliad n. 41 
Awaking from thy dewy slumbers, 1830 Tennyson Ode to 
Memory 1, Strengthen me, enlighten me ! . .Thou dewy dawn 
of memory. 

8 . Comb, (noetic), a. adverbial, as dewy-b right, 
-datky - fresh , -warm, etc. b. par a synthetic, as 
dewy-eyed, - feathered , - pinioned , - swarded , etc. 
OK. had dcawig-federe = dewy-pinioned. 

a sooo C.edmons Gen. 1984 (Or.) Sang sc wanna fujcl, 
deawix-fcSera. - Exod. 163. 163a Milton Penserosn 146 

Entice the dewy. feathered sleep 1730-46 Thomson A utumn 
061 The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the still. 1777 Kl.u. 
Kyvfs Poems j6 Dewy-pinioned twilight** shadowy reign. 
1796 T. Townsend Poems 6g Some dewy-fcather’d herald 
-send. i8ao Krais Isabella xxxvii, Its eyes,, all dewy bright 
with love. 183a Tfnnyson (hnone 47 Aloft the mountain 
lawn was dewy-dark, And dewy-dark aloft the mountain 
pine. 1833 — Poems 40 Upon the dewy-swarded slope. 
184a -t hardener’s Dan, 45 The fields between Arc dcwv» 
fresh. 1847 — Princ. 1. 93 Green gleam of dewy-tassell d 
tices. , iW4 — En. Ard. 61 1 November dawn* and dewy- 
glooming downs. 

Dewy, MIC. inf. of Dew v. 

Dewyce, «ys, -yss(e, obs. ff. Device, Devise. 
Dewain, var. Deusan Obs , a kind of apple. 
Dexe, dert, obs. foi ms of Desk. 

Dexiocardia (dc khi|<?kaU(lia). Path . [a. Gr. 
&«£< 6-s on the right side + tcapMa heart. J An 
anomaly of development in man in which the 
heart is on the right side ; sometimes applied to 
cases in which the heart is displaced to the right 
side in consequence of disease. 

1866 T. B. Peacock Malformations 0/ Heart 1 Transpo- 
sition , Dexiocardia. .when the heart is placed in a position 
on the right side corresponding to that which it should 
in 1 upy on the left. 1875 Hayden Pis. Heat t 105 Hojh* has 
also noted, in a case of dcviwnrdia, the existence of systolic 
murmur, which ceased on the return of the heart to it* 
normal position. 1883 Svd. So < . Lex. 

Ddxiotropo (clc‘ksi,(?tr<j«p\ a. [f. Gr. 8«fto*y 
on or to the right +-rpoiror turning.] «*ncxt, 

1883 Syd. Sec. Lex., Dexiotrofie , a term signifying turn- 
ing or turned to the right, as the spire of some shells. 

Dexiotropic (deksijOtrppik), a. [f. as prcc. 

+ *lc : cf. Gr. rpowuebs having a turning, inclined.] 
'Fuming or turned to the right : said sfee. of those 
* reversed’ Gastropod Molluscs in which the spire 
turns to the right ; opposed to feio tropic. 

The terms leiotropic and dexiotrefitc as used by Ray 
Lankcstcr refer to the left and right sides of the animal, 
not of the spectator as is the case with dert ml and sinis- 
tra! Heme dexiotropic is the opposite of dextral. 

1883 Ray I .ankkstkr in Fncycl. Frit. XVI. 661 {Moll used) 

In rlanorbis, which is dexiotropic (as are a few other 
genera or exceptional varieties of A nisopleurous Gastropods) 
instead of being leiotropic, the osphradium is on the left side 
. . the whole series of unilateral organs being reversed. This 
is. .what h found to be the case in all * reversed * Gastropods. 


t De*xter, sb. Obs. rare. [app. :-0E. *dea- 
test re, deposit e, degstre , f. dcaglan to Die : cf. 
D YK 8 TKR.J A dyer. 

14.. Puerttia vet Infancies Christi 560 in Horst mann 
Attengl. Leg. (1878) 119/2 A dyer yn hy* dore he stodc. pe 
dexter on Jhesu dede calle : Knowst j>ou owte of mystere? 
Ibid. 613 pc dexter toke vp a fyre-brond. 

Dexter (de'kstaj), a. (sb. and adv.) [a. L. dexter 
on the right hand or right side, right, a compara- 
tive form from root dex- cognate with Gr. dtfids, 
and Goth, taihswa , Skr. daks ha , daksh-ina t from 
a primitive form *deksuv»J] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to or situated on the right 
side of a person, animal, or object worn on the 
body; right; esp. in Her. the opposite of Sinister. 

The dexter side of a person, animal, shield, etc , is to the 
left of the spectator facing it, which is important in 
Heraldry : sec quot. 882. 

1361 Leigh Armone (1597) 64 b, Seing you call this a 
Reude Sinister, wherfore aia you not call the other dexter 
bend? Because it is knowne to all . . if it bee named a bend 
and no more to be a bende dexter. 157* Bossewkii. 
Armone n. 13 b, At the Dexter angle of the shiclde. 1600 
Dymmok Ireland (1843) 33 There was loste in the retreyte 
of the dexter winge of the forlorne hope, captcn Boswell. 
1705 Lond. Gaz. No, 41 10/4 A Dexter ifend holding a 
Branch of Acorns. 176* Falconer Shifiivr. 1. 766 The im- 
perial trident graced her dexter hand. 1078 Browning Poets 
Croisic cxv. [He) pressed to heart Hi* ilexter hand. x88a 
Cussans liandbk. Her, 4$ The right-hand side . . [of the 
shield) would be toward* the left of a spectator ; and in a 
representation of a coat of arms, that part of the shield 
which appears on the left side is called the Dexter, and that 
on the right, the Sinister. 

fig . 1381 Marhi ck fik. of Notes 370 Aristotle in Politic es, 
udmom-dieth that men which haue learned to do sinister 
things, ought not be compelled to doe thingex dextctc. 

t D. Situated on tnc side which is to the right 
of the spectator. Obs. 

1674 Jkakk A nth. (1696) 210 The dexter Figure of the 
Quotient shall be Primes. 

t c. Of omens : Seen or heard on the right side ; 
hence, auspicious, favourable, propitious. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ef. iv. v. 191 Sinister and 
<lt*Uer respects. 1676 Honors Iliad (1677) 303 This said, 
an eagle dexter presently Flew over them. 2713*0 Pont 
Iliad xui. 1039 On sounding wings a dexter eagle flew. 

d. Belonging to the right hand ; right; stiaight* 
forward, fair. rare. 

a 1734 North Exam. in. vii. $ 53 (1740) 543 The managers 
of these Petitions used all Maimer of Arts, dexter and 
sinister, to gain People’s Hands or Marks. 
t2. •** Dexterous. Obs . 

*587 Lowe Chimrg. (1634) 320 A man of great learning 
and experience, most fortunate and dexter in this operation. 
i6ai F. Markham fik. Warw. i. fi 6. 43 lie is.. more swift, 
more dexter, and more seruiteable. 1639 Torriano, Piero, 
nimble, lively, dexter either of body or mind. 

B. sb. The right (hand or side). 

1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xv. 18 The horn That on the 
dexter of the cross extends. 

C. adv. On the right side, to the right. 

x7S5-ao Pope Odyss. xv. 184 The bird majestic flew Full 

dexter to the car. Ibid. 573 Yon bird that dexter cut* the 
aerial road, Rose ominous, 

D. Comb. Dexterways, -wiao, on the right 
side, to the right. 

1610 Gun lim Heraldrv tv. xiv. (1611) 224 Foure speares 
in bend garnished with JPcnoncels dcxterwaics 

f Dexte'rical, a. [irreg. f. L. dexter (see 
prec.) + -IC + -at..] Dexterous, adroit, skilful. 

1607 Walkincton Ofit. Glass (N.^, Those have most dex- 
tcrical wit*. Ibid. 37 It is called . . the right hand of the 
minde, because it make* any conceit dexterical. 1644 Bul- 
wkr Chiron. 10 A sinirke, quick and dextericall wit. 

t Dexte riotui, a. Obs. A 17 th c. variant of 

Dexterous. 

x6«9 Symmkr Sfir. Posit 1. iv. 15 His dexterious his- 
triomcall acting ot hi* part. 1644 Bulwkk Chirol. 134 Which 
if it once grow dexterious hy hnoituall theeving. Ibid. 179 
To scrape and get by such dexterious endeavours. 1653 
C tori a 4 Narcissus I. 248 By his dexterious valour. 

t Dexte*riotuly f at/v. Oh. [see prec.] A 1 7 th 
c. variant of Dextebouslv. 

1601 Shaks. Titvl. N. 1. v. 66 Ot. Can you do it ? C to. 
Dexteriously, good Madona. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn , it. 
xxii. $ 15 [The Sophist] he calletn Left-handed, liecause 
with all his rules, .he cannot form a man *0 Dexteriously. . 
as louc can do. 0x633 Naunton Fragm. Ktg. (Arb.) 38 
To play his part well, and dexteriously. 1663 F* Hawkins 
Youths' fiehav. 102 Dexteriously, quickly. 

Dexterity (deksteTiti). [ad. L. dex ter it as, 
f. dexter ; see above and *m\ Cf. ¥. dexteriti 
(1539 in Ilntz.-Darm.), r>erh. the immediate source.] 

1. Manual or manipulative skill, adroitness, neat- 
handedness ; hence, address in the use of the limbs 
and in bodily movements generally. 
t 1348 Udali, etc. Erasttt. Par. Prcf. (R,), A prince .. of 
inuincible fortitude, of notable actiuitee, of dexteritee woon- 
derfull. 1378 T. N. tr. Com/. W. India 379 They have 
great dextentie and skill in swimming, ittt Garrard Art 
Warre 2 Able to handle his Peece with due dexteritie. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 107 A Chirurgian when he 
maketh incision . . had need to use great dexteritie. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Excrc. 214 Some Turners to shew their Dex- 
terity in Turning . . Turn long and slender Sprigs of Ivory, 
as small as on Hay-sulk. 1776 Gibbon Decl 4 F. I (1838) 

!. is To dispute with them tne prize of superior strength or 
dexterity. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 282 His dexterity 
at sword and pistol made him a terror to all men* 


2. Mental adroitness or skill ; * readiness of ex- 
pedient, auickness of contrivance, skill of manage- 
ment * (J.j; cleverness, address, ready tact. Some- 
times in a bad sense: cleverness in taking an 
advantage, sharpness. 

15S7 Chron. Calais (Camden 1646) 114 (Stanf ) Expedyente 
that *he by her greate wi*dom and dexteryte do cause the 
kyng her sonne to write to such cardynelles as be at jyberte. 
c 13*9 Wot.8EY in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 8 Aftyr your 
accu*totnable wysdom and dexteryte. 1549 Comfit. Scot. 
(1872) 4 Compant to the dcuot Kyng, Numa pompilius. .for 
his pruden* ande dixtirite, 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv v. 130 
My admirable dexteritie of wit. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
ym. (1703) II. 467 The dexterity that is universally practiced 
in those parts. 1636 Bramhall Refilic. iv. 177 Persons of 
great maturity of Judgement, of known dexterity in the 
Cannon I aw*. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles 1 1 . 111. 99 A1 manner 
of Calliditie or dexteritie to cheat and deceive. 193a Ber- 
keley Alcifihr. v. | 15, I admire his address and dexterity 
in argument, 1807-0 Syd. Smith Plym ley's Lett. Wit*. 
11859) II. 161/1 It is not., that the dexterity of honest 
Englishmen will ever equal the dexterity of French knaves. 
1874 Green Short Hist . vii. | 6. 404 Elizabeth trusted to 
her dexterity to keep out of the storm. 

+ b. with pi. A dexterous or clever act ; in bad 
sense, a piece of * sharp practice \ Obs . 

1577-87 Holinsiied Chron. 111. 1104/a Being acquainted 
with the citizen*, knowing the corruptions and dexterities of 
them in .such cases. s6at G. Hellifr in Lis more Pafiers 
(1888) Ser. 11. HI. 29 By dextereaties 1 yett retayne them. 
1633 R. Bolton Cvmf Ajffl. Cause, iv. 176 In pressing the 
law, beside* other dexterities. 1805 Foster Ess. i. vii. 93 
AH these accommodating dexteritie* of reason. 

+ 3. Handiness, con veniency, suitableness. Obs. 
s 6 xt Coryat Crudities Oration 5 He. trauelleth . . for the 
commodity of hi* studies, and the dexterity of his life. 16x4 
T. Adams Deints Banquet 18 A full belly is not of such 
dexteritie for the Deuils imployment, a* a full braine. 

4. lit. Right-handedness ; the using of the right 
hand in preference to the left, ran and late. 

a 188a Lancet iO.), Dexterity appears to be confined to the 
human race, for the monkey tribes use the right and left 
limbs indiscriminately. 1885 Science V. June 460 In the 
drawing* of the cavc-mcn of France, .the proportion of left- 
hand drawings is greatly in excess of what would now be 
found; but there is still a distinct preponderance of the 
right hand, which, however originated, has sufficed to deter- 
mine the universal dexterity of the whole historic period. 
1891 D. Wilson Right Hand 39 To determine the prefer, 
ence for one hand over the other, and so to originate the 
prevalent law of dexterity. 

Dexterous, dextrous (de-kstfos, dc-kstros), 

а. Also 7 Dexterious. [f. L. dexter, dextr - right, 
handy, dexterous, dexlra the right hand + -0U8. 
If an analogous word had been formed in L., it 
would have been dextrosus ; hence dextrous (cf. 
sinistrous ) is the more regular form ; but dexterous 
appears to prevail in 1 9 th c. prose.] 

+ 1* Situated on the right side or right-hand; 
right, as opposed to left ; « Dexter i , Dextral. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. iv. v. 190 The dextrous and 
binistrou* parts of the body. 1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. 
221 The Contrarieties and Conjugations of thing*, such as. . 
Dextrous mid Sinistrous, Eaven and Odd, and the like. 

+ 2. Handy, convenient, suitable, fitting. Obs. 

*603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xv. § a The Art..U barren, 
that is, not dexterous to be applycd to the serious vse of 
busitiesse and occasions. 

8 . Deft or nimble of hand, neat-handed ; hence 
skilful in the use of the limbs and in bodily move- 
ments generally. 

*835-56 Cowley Davuieis tv. 353 So swift, so strong, so dex- 
trous none beside. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. 433 Though *kil- 
full in the Mathematical!. .*0 dexterous in the manual part. 
1697 Drvdkn Yirg. Georg. 111. 570 The dext’rous Huntsman 
wounds not these afar. 1776 Guidon Decl. & E. I. xviii. 483 
He was a dextrous archer. *801 Sout hey Thalaba 111. xviii, 
Wiih dexterous fingers. z8i8 J as. Mill Brit. India II. iv. 
i. 13 The flagellants in India are said to be so dextrous, as 
to kill a man with a few strokes of the chawbuck. 

4. Having mental adroitness or skill ; skilful or 
expert in contrivance or management ; clever. 

i6aa Mabbb tr. Aleman's Guzman d A If. 11. ♦ * iva, As 
dextrous in Letters as disciplin’d in Armes. 164s Fuller 
Holy \ Prof St. iv. ix. 281 Generally the most dex- 
terous in spiritual! matters nrc left-handed in temporall 
husinessc. 1671 Marvell Reh. Transfi. 1. 194 A dex- 
terous Scholastical Disputant. <11710 Sheffield (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Wks . (1753) II. a< To which, that dextrous 
Minister replied something haughtily. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece IV. 433 A dexterous ]>olitirian of Lysander’s school. 
a 1843 Southey Doctor clxxiv. (1862) 457 She was devout 
in religion, decorous in conduct . . dextrous in business. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1862) 333 Dexterous 
in the management of temporal affairs. z 

t b. In a bad sense : 1 Clever , , crafty, cunning. 

1701 tr. Le C lore's Prim. Fathers (170a) 1x4 Eusebius .. 
wa* a dextrous Person which made no scruple to subscribe 
to Terms which he did not like, a 171 5 Burnet Oitm Time 
(1823) I. 332 Ward . . was a very dexterous man if not too 
dexterous ; for his sincerity was much questioned. 

б . Of things: Done with or characterized by 
dexterity; skilful, clever. 

n 2625 Beaum. 8c Fl. Bloody Brother tv. ii, He.. cuts 
through the elements for us. . In a fine dextrous line, 

Fbltham Resolves 1. lxxxviiL 136 A dexterous Art shows 
cunning and Industry ; rather than judgment and ingenuity. 
2748 Anson's Vqy. 11. xiv. B87 Trained to the dexterous use 
ot their fire arms. *8o8 Syd, Smith Wks. (1859) I. 215/2 An 
uninterrupted series of dexterous conduct 
6. Using the right hand in preference to the left ; 
right-handed, In rood. Diets. 



DEXTEROUSLY 


DEY-HOUBE. 


Xto'xteronsly, drxtronsly, adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LT k. (See also Djutbriously.)] 1. In a dex- 
terous manner, with dexterity; adroitly, cleverly, 
a. With manual dexterity. 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. tv* v, tox Many women, and 
some men, who though they accustome themselves unto either 
hand, do dexterously make use of neither. 1699 B. Harris 
PnrivaT s Iron Age 139 And so neately, and dexterously 
retorted the ball. 1683 Bovls Effects qf Mot. ix. 109 A glass 
being desirously inverted and shaken. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
xxvu. Observing the manner in which 1 had disposed my 
books.. he very dextrously displaced one of them. 1836 
Kane A ret. KxpL II. xv. 163 So dexterously has this 
thrust to be made. 


b. With mental dexterity. 

idea Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii f 2 The good parts he 
hath ne will. .use. .dexterously, 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love 
vi. (1700) 4a The Condition of Lovers . . so dexterously and 
delightfully described. 1699 Bentley Pkal. 287 He explains 
very dextrously. .the expression of Phalari*. 1798 Ferriar 
Itiust. Sterne , Eng. Hut. 948 The small chasms of private 
history are so dextrously supplied. 1849 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. II. *4 Dexterously accommodating his speech to the 
temper of his audience. 1856 Dovk Logic Chr. Faith 
Introd. | 6. 23 Scepticism dextrously tights one department 
against the other. 

2 . With the right hand, rare . 

1890 Blatkw. Mag. XXVIII. 888 We often stand .. dex* 
terously, and sinistrouxly tingering the string. 

Drxt«rou*ne»s, dextrousnes*. [f. as 

prec. + -NK 88.1 The quality of being dexterous or 
adroit in mind or body ; dexterity. 

*6** Mabbf. tr. Aleman's Gusman d'Alfar. 11. *‘va, 
The modesty and dextrousnes of his style. 167a tr. 
SchqffeVs Lapland xxvi. 124 Olaus Magnus.. wonderfully 
extols their aextrousnex* herein. 1677 W. Hubbard Nar. 
rative 66 The subtlety and dexterousness of thexe Natives. 
s866 Mrs. Whitney L. Goldthwaite ix. (1873) 153 With dex* 
trousness and painx and sacrifice. 

Dextrad (dekstraed), adv. and a. [f. L. dextra 
right hand - ad suffix proposed by Barclay in sense 
toward \ To or toward the right side of the body : 
dexfrally. 

*803 J. Barclay New Anatomical Nontcncl. 165-6 The 


posed that the various adjective forms should be converted 
into adverbs by substituting for the ending -/if the letters 
-ad, the Latin equivalent of the English •ward. Thus 
dorsal, ventral , dextra /, sinistra!, and lateral become 
dorsad , ventrad, dextrad, s inis trad, and lalerad, 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Dextrad aspect . 

Dextral (de’kstral), a. [f. L. dextra right 
hand + -al. Late L. has dextra Its, dextrdle as sbs.] 

1 . Situated on the right side of the body ; right, 
as opposed to left . 

'i6a0 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 188 Which should 
hinder the Liver from enabling the dcxtrall parts. 1794 
Mathias Purs. Lit. iv. 45a. Throw wide that portal ; let no 
Roman wait, But march with Priestly through the dextral 
gate. 

t b. Of omens : Auspicious, favourable. Obs. 

1774 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 203 No eastern meteor glar'd 
beneath the sky. No dextral omen. 

2 . Conchol. Of a gastropod shell : Having the 
spire or whorl ascending lrom left to right (i.e. of 
the external spectator), which is the prevalent form. 

Craig, s. v., A dextral shell, as in mostly all univalves, 
has its turns or convolution* from left to right when placed 
In a perpendicular position. 1851 Richardson Geo/. viiL 241 
In the first instance the shell U termed dextral ; in the latter 
it is called sinistral or reversed. 1854 Woodward Molluscet 
(1856) 46 Loft-handed, or reversed, varieties of spiral shells 
nave been met with in some of the very common species, 
like the whelk and garden snail. Bulimus citrinns is as 
often sinistral as dextral. 1868 Tate Brit . Mollusks iii. 45 
When the aperture of the shell is on the right-hand side 
it is said to be dextral. 

Dextrality (dekstne'liti). [f. prec. + -ity.] 

1 . The condition of having the right side differ- 
ing from the left. 

1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. iv. v, 187 If there were a 
determinate prepotency in the right . . wee might expect the 
same in other animals, whose parts are also differenced by 
dextrality. Ibid. 191 This doth but peti[ti]onarily inferre 
a dextrality in the heavens. 

2 . The use by preference of the right hand, and the 
limbs of the right side generally ; right-handedness. 

1848 Sir T. Brown* Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 187 Did not institu- 
tion, but Nature determine dextrality, there would be many 
more Scevolaes then are delivered in story. x88i Lit Coni e 
Monoc. Vision 94 There is no doubt that dextrality affect* 
the whole side of the body. 

t De*xtraliie, v. Obs . ran. [f. Dextral a. 
■f -izx.] trans. To make a 4 right ’ hand or 1 right 9 
side of ; hence to use in preference to the other. 

*651 Biggs New DUp. f x 98 Dcxtralize and preferre it 
before their laxatives. 

Dextrally (dek*tr&ii), adv. [f. Dextral a . 
+ -lt 2 J la a dextral way or direction ; to the 
right, as opposed to the left 

t88x Le Conte Monoc. Vision 19 To rotate it on its axis 
outward,!, e. dextrally — or like the hands of a watch. rt8j 
Joum. Bot . Brit. 4 For. 237 The spathes. .are rolled up in- 
differently either way— either dextrally or sin ist rally— in 
about equal numbers. ^ 

Ssxtnuil (de-kitr^n). Chem. [f. L. dextra 
right hand + -are.] An amorphous dextro-rota- 
tory gummy substance C e ll i0 O* found in unripe 


beet-root, and formed in the lactic fermentation of 
sugar. 

Dextrer (e, dextrier : see Destber, a war-horse. 
Dextrin (de’kstrin). Chetn. Also {less cor- 
rectly) -ine. [a. F. dextrine , f. L. dextra right- 
hand : see -in. Named by Biot and Persoz in 
1833, from the optical property mentioned below. 

1833 Biot & Persoz in Ann. He Ckimie rt de Physique 
ja) m. 72 Nous la nommons dextrine, pour la designer par 
le caractfcre special que lui donne le sens et Pcnergie de son 
pouvoir rotatoire.) 

A soluble gummy substance into which starch is 
converted when subjected to a high temperature, 
or to the action of dilute alkalis or acids, or\>f 
diastase. Called also British pum, and Leiocome. 

It has the same chemical composition as starch, but is not 
coloured blue by iodine, and has the property of turning the 
plane of potarization 138-68® to the right ; whence its name. 

1838 T.T HOMSON Chem. Org. Bodies 653 Amidin , .caused 
a deviation of the rays to the right, about three limes as 
great as common sugar— a deviation which is sensibly the 
same with that of his [M. Biot’s] dextrine. 1838 Ann. Reg. 
374 List of patents, For improvements in the manufacture 
of dextrine. 1863-71 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 313 Dextrin 
is an uncrystallizable, solid, translucent sulwtancc having 
the aspect of gum arabic. , It is employed . .for the adhesive 
layer at the back of postage-stamps. *870 Bknti.ey Bot. 29 
If starch be exposed to neat for a prolonged period it is 
converted into a solid gummy substance, called dextrin or 
British gum, 

DextrO-, combining form of L. dexter , dextra , 
used in the sense 4 (turning or turned) to the right 
in physical and chemical terms, chiefly having 
reference to the property possessed by certain 
substances of causing the plane of a ray of polar- 
ized light to rotate to the right. Among these are : 

a. D8xtrogyr9(dc'kstro,a^i‘uJ a. [L. 4 ^j7r«r,(ir. 
7 vpot circuit], gyrating or circling to the right. 
Daxtrogyrat© a. [L. gyrdt-us , pa. pplc. of gyrate 
to wheel round], characterized by turning the 
plane of polarization to the right, as a dextro- 
gyrate crystal . Dextrogyrou* a. Dkxtrog y re. 
Dextro-rotation, rotation to the right. D©xtro- 
ro tatory a., having or producing rotation to the 
right ; dextrogyrous. 

b. Dextro-componnd, a chemical compound 
which causes dextro-rotation. Dextro-ffltrco**, 
the ordinary variety of Glucose or grape-sugar, 
Dextrose. Dextro-racemlo, Dextro-tartario 
acid, the modifications of racemic and tartaric acid 
which cause dextro-rotation. Hence D©xtro- 
r ace mate, -tartrate, the salts of these. 

# a. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 366 Called mycosc, l>ecausu 
it is rather lew. dextrogyre than enne sugar. 1878 Fosi v r 
Phys. 11. i. 197 The solutions of both acids have a dextro- 
rotatory action on polarized light. 188* Nature XXV. 283 
With each electrode, diverging currents produce dextro- 
and converging ones laevo-rotation. 1883 Athenaeum 29 
Dec. 871/1 The dextrorotatory and optically inactive gums. 
1891 Lancet \ Oct. 751 The dextro-rotatory tartaric acid. 

b. 1833 Phartnac . Jml. XII 1. 111 Pasteur discovered 
that racemic acid is a compound of two adds, one of which 
turns the plane of polarization of a ray of light to the right, 
and the other to the left ; he therefore called them PcAtro. 
racemic* acid and L evo- raccm u-ac id. Ibid. 112 A solution 
of dextro-racemute of soda and ammonia. Ibid. 377 The 
dextro-tartrate crystallizes out. 1863-7* Watts Diet. Ghent. 


dextro-tartrate crystallizes out. 1883-7* watts Diet. L hem. 
II. 855 Dextro-jzfueosc occurs abundantly in sweet fruits, 
frequently together with cane sugar. 1873 Fawnes ’ Chem. 
(ed. 11) 731 Dextrotartaric Acid is the acid of fruits. 

Dertro’rsal, a. rare. [f. L. dextrorsum (see 
ncxt)+-AL.] (See quot.) 

t8*8 Webster, Dextrorsal, rising from right to left, as a 
spiral line or helix. 

Dextrorse (dekstrp’Js), a. [ml. L. dextrorsum , 
- sus , for dextrovorsum , - version , turned to the 
right.] Turned towards the right hand. 

Used by botanists in two opposite senses. The earlier 
authors, Linnaeus, the De Candolle*, etc., used it as^'to 
the right-hand of the observer * ; modern botanists generally 
use it asss'to the right hand of the plant, or of a pcr\on 
round whom the plant might be twining which U to the left 
of the external observer.) 

1884 in Wrbster. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. 8 2. 140 
Direction of Overlapping. It may be to the right (dextrorse). 

Dextrose (dekstrJws). Chem. ff. L. dexter , 
dextra (see above), with the ending of glucose : see 
•ose 2 .] The form of Glucose which is dextro- 
rotatory to polarized light ; dextro-glucose ; ordi- 
nary glucose or grape-sugar. 

1869 Roscob Elem . Chem. 396 Dextrose, or right-handed 
glucose. 187* Thudichum Chem. Phys. 7 It polarises to the 
right four time* more intensely than dextrose sugar. 1878 
M. Foster Phys. (1879) App. 673 Dextrose is soluble m 
alcohol, but insoluble in aether. 

Dextrous : see Dexterous. 

Day 1 (d^ 1 ). Obs. ex c. dial. Forms : 1 d»xe, 
3 dale, 4, 8 dele, 4-5 dey©, 5*9 dey, 9 dai, del 
{dial.). [OE. d»te, corresp. to ON. deigja, maid, 
female servant, house-keeper (whence Sw. deja 
dairy-maid) :-»OTeut. *daigj#n t from ablaut-stem of 
the vb. (In Gothic) deigan % daig. dig un, digan -, to 
knead; whence Goth, daigs , OE. adz, ddh, dough. 

The primitive meaning 4 kneader 4 maker of bread ap- 
pear* in OE. in the tint quotation J in ON. and in early M £• 


tic fermentation of we find the wider sense of ‘female servant 4 woman em- 
ployed in a house or farm’. Cf. alxo ON. b$i-detgja {bti, 
. house, household) and mod. Norw. bn deta, saterdeia, 

stbek, awar-norse. agtardeia. The same word, or a cognate derivative of 

Also {less cor - tb* same root, is understood to form ihe second element in 

f L dextra richt- OK. hia/dfge, hlg/tii^e now Lady. Sec also 1 >air>.) 

iot and Persoz in ** A woman having charge of a dairy and things 
mentioned below Pertaining to it ; in early use, also, with the more 
Untie et de Physique general sense, female servant, maid-servant Still 
pour U designer par in living use in parts of Scotland, 

ins et l'cnergie de son a >000 Ags, Gloss, in Wr.-Wttlcker 377/a Pristris [for pis- 
triA 1 d«xe. a 1087 Eetord of Contract in Ksrle /.aud- 
io which Starch is Charters 268 Her swutelaff. J Godwin sebucca hasfSxcboht 

Kink tmYmoratnr* Leofgifc ha dar^eRn * t norcktoke .. mid hcalfnn pundc set 
g ni Pj- r j, iF.Uixc abbod toecan freote. (1088 Domesday Bk. If. 180 1», 

ills or acids, or T)f (In Biseley, WoneHtei>hire]Iblvuj inter servo* ^cancilla»& 

etn, and Jxiocome. vac< arius dnia.] c 1*00 J rin. Coll. Horn. 163 He awlcncff 

n as starch, but ix not bis daie mid clones more ]*an him sclucn. ci3*S Poem Tunes 

roperty of turning the F.dw. II. 81 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 327 And leveth thnre 
ht ; whence its name. bclunde . . A nerjaunt and a deie that leden a sory lif. c 1388 

r 653 Amidin . .caused Chai'i kr Nun's Pr. T. 26 She wax a* it were a mancr deye. 

about three limes a* * 4 - • Pest. 4 Fug. Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 563/4* Anadrogia , a 

which ix sensibly the deyo. Ibid. 564/6 A ndrockia, a deye. 1483 in Catk. An&l, 

cine. 1838 Ann. Keg. *6,. in Maidment Sc. Pasquils (1868) 11. a6a An old aty 

s in the manufacture °r dairy maid at Douglas Castle. 17*1 Kamsay To Gay xvii. 

hem. II. 313 Dextrin Dance with kiltit decs, O'er mossy plains. < i8ao Line Lind- 
ent substance having b* Child Bailads viii. (1892) 5*4/1 My father he ix an old 

yed . .for the adhesive shepherd, My tnithcr she is an old aey. Ibid. To the house 

*870 Bknti.ey Bot. 29 bis father’s milk-dey. 1883 Morton Cytl. A grit . Gloss., 

rofonged period it is (Perthsh.) a dairymaid. [<868 Rc-K.hns Agtu . 4 Prices 

ncc, callca dextrin or !• t*. >4 'I bis part of the medieval farm was under the 

management of a deye, or dairy-woman.] 

L. dexter, dextra , 2. Extended to a man having similar duties. 

nprU to thr rioht ’* 1*35* Act 25 Edw. Ill (Slat. Labourers) Stat, 11. c. 1 

° a 1 Chexcun charetter, Caruer, Chaceour dex carues, Bercher, 

18, cnicliy having I’otcber.Dcyejeltouzautresservantz. \gh\Act yj b.dw. 1 1 1, 

icssed by certain C. 14 Boverx, vachers, l>ercherx . . Deyes, et tou* autres gar- 

of a ray of polar- A H * 1 ' W A 1)c yc,( I)4 : rc * 

A J .. t A.); Atidrochius, Androchea, genatanux, genethatia. 149a 

Among these are : \Vill of Hadley (Somerset Ho ), William Bayiy my dey. 

i) a. [Is.gynttfiit. S7(^ Burn Poor Laws 9 [citing 25 Kd. Ill] Shepherdx, 

linrz to the rinht swineherds, deles and all other set vantx. 1770-4 A. lit; ni kr 

nn nnl r truti,, < l8o 3> HI. 262 Thus would the careful dai be 

a. ppic. 01 gyrate a |,[ c on a n occasions to observe the particular quality of 

L by turning the each individual cow's milk, f Note. Dai or dei,u\ Abcrdeen- 

igllt, AS a dextro - shire, denotes the person who hnx the superintendence of 

a . - DkxtuoqyRB. »^ ai 7' ,hal P p 7» n . be male fr . 

lerieht D.xtro- 3 - Lomb ' ®«y*Orl f dey-maid, a dairy-maid. 
^ Also Day-houhe, -wife, -woman. 

1 £ 18*8 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, This happened so soon as 

the dcy-girl . . was about to return, 

emical compound jj D*y* (d/‘‘). Forms: 7 dyo, dlj, dei, 7 9 dey, 

Dextro-gln oo*©, r a y aVv Turkish ic\^ ddi 4 maternal uncle’. 

K or grape-sugar, . . . ; „ . , , v , .... . 

D©xtro-tarta*rlo n ^ so a f rl cndly title fot men y given to middle-aged 

c and tartaric acid or p L '°plc, esp, among tT\c Janissaries ; nml 

Hence D©xtro- hence in Algiers appropriated at length to the com- 

>f these. manding officer of that corps \] 

lied mycosc, U*caus« The titular appellation of the commanding officer 
sugar. 1878 Fomir of the Janissaries of Algiers, who, after having for 

to Natu^xyLV*'* s' Bome l ^ me ^ared the supreme power with the 

sntx produce dextro- P^sha or Turkish civil govemor, in 1710 deposed 

1883 Athenaeum 29 the latter, and became sole ruler. There were also 

tically inactive gums. deys at Tunis in the 17th c., and the title is found 

rSSSTKLl fl !i lic<1 . *° governor or pasha of Tripoli. 

o adds, on. or which T,le . ,,tle ,,f , not lalcl K a ‘ A. 1 *'®” • »h« 

' of light to the right, iV ve, ' , ? n * a ? »>y I'd, and ; the Moors called 

called them DcA tro- h,m ,,aba bather ( Penny Cytl. 1833). 

Ibid M2 A solution ,6 59 B. Harris ParivnCs Iron Age 294 General IHakc .. 
Ionia Ibid. 477 The ? ct fo F Tumiis, where he fired u caxtlc, and nine 'J’urk- 
* Watts Did. them, * s h shim in Portfcrino, upon the diMlainful refusal of the 


imi shim m Fortlcrmo, upon the uiMlainlul refusal of the 
Dye of that place, to give xattsfauion. x6y6 Loud. Gas. 
No. uoa/i The late Dey of Tripoli being fled, those People 
have made choice of Must&phe Grande to succeed him. 
1678 Dryden Limberham t. 1, By corrupting an Eunuch, 
[hej was brought into the Seraglioprivatcfy, to sec the Dye’s 
Mistress. 1679-88 Seer. Sent. Money Chas. II 4 Jas. II 


Mistress, im-88 Seer. Sent. Money Chas. II 4 Jas. II 
(Camden) 91 Sent, the one to the Alcade of Alcazar, the 
other to the Dij of Algiers. 1688 Lend. Gat. No. 2313/1 
i he Dey of Tunis sent his Grace the usual Present. 1833 
Penny Cycl. I. 329/2 An insult offered bv Haxxein Pacha, 
the last dey, to the French consul in Ajirtf 1827, induced the 
French government to send an expedition.. to take posses- 
sion of Algiers,, in June 1830. t <8^3 /but. XXV. 366/a Of 
twenty-three deys who reigned Tin 1 unix] ; all were strangled 
or otherwise assassinated, with the exception of five. During 
these tumultuous times, the beys, who were the second 
officer* of that state, gained the influence, and eventually 
the succession. 1847 Mkb. A. Klrr Hist. Sen'ia 104 Of all 
the Janissaries . .none were more opposed to the Sultan than 
those at Belgrade . . Already did their commanders designate 
themselves Dahis, after the example of the Dcys of Barbary. 
Dey, obs. f. Die sb. and v. 
t Deyar. Obs. fA transl. of AF. deye in Acts 
of Edward III : sec Dky 1 2J A dairy man. 

15,, transl. 37 Edw. Ill, C. 14 Oxherd*, Cowherds, Shep- 
herds, Dcyarx, and all other Keepers of Beasts. *784 Blrn 
Poor Laws 19 (citing the same act). 

Deyde, obs, form of Dead, Dikii. 

Deye, -en, ME. form of Die v., Dye v. 
Deye-nettle : see Dea-neitle. 

Deyer, obs. form of Dyer. 

Doyeiy, obs. form of Dairt. 

Deyf{fe, obs. form of Deaf. 

Dey-houfte (dcihaus). Now local. Forms: 

f deyhui, 6 dayhowse, deahotuie, deyhowse. 
f. Dey 1 + House.] A dairy or dairv-hotise. 
1340-74 Bell in Scriptores Ires (Surtees) App. cxli, Item 
unam subulam et unum deyhus de Petynton. a 1347 Surv, 
Tyhford Priory in M ottos t. Anglic. V. *06 On the north*ide 
the gate U a howse called ike dayhowse. *383-73 Cooper 
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Thesaurus , C a sear in tabcma A ilayhome where chce*c is 
made. 1578 Lane, Wills 111 . k»i Item belongyng to y • 
deahousc xij brait.se pannes vij skelletcs two ladles and a 
acomer. mB » 5 Britton Beau/ns of lYiltsh. (E. D. S. 1879), 
Pryhouse, Pa' us, Pavns, a dairy, or room in whtth the 
cheese i* made 1883 Coi*k Ha/npsh. Gloss., Dey-hu*. 
1890 Clone . (// , Dey -house (pronounced dcy*us), the dairy. 

Deyite, obs. form of Deity. 

Deyl, -lie, obs. ff. Pole, Pool, grief, mourning. 
Deylo, deyll, obs. form of Deal, port. 

Doyme, obs. form of Deem v. 

Deyn, obs. Sc. variant of Dan 1 : see Den sb. 
Doyn, for deyen, obs. inf. of I)ie v., 1 )\k v. 
Deyn, deyrie, obs. ff. Dean sb . 1 ami 2 . 

Deyne, obs. f. Deign v. } var. of Dain sb , a., 
v., Dione, a. 

1500-so Dunbar Poems (1893) xlii. 28 To luke on me he 
thiH.ht greit deyne. 

Oeynous, obs. form of Pkignour a. 

Deyn t, Deynte, -tie, Deynteous, Deynt* 
eth, etc. : see Daint-. 

Deype, obs. form of Deep. 

Deyr, deyre, obs. ff. Dear, Dehe, hurt. 

( 1470 Hfnky Wallace iv. 561 Wallace persauit his men 
tuk mekill deyr. 

Deyrie, -ry, obs. ff. Da thy. 

Deys, obs. f. Dick: see Die sbA 
Deya, -e, Deysie, -ay, obs. IT. Dais, Daisy. 
Deyship (d^'Jip). [f. Dev - + -nhu\] The 
state or dignity ol a Dey (of Algiers, etc A 
1704 J. lh 1 is eta. Mahometans viii. (tp8) 174 Succeeded 
him in the I)ey* hip. 1863 Chali.uk lletocs, etc. fonts 
NYI, II. 20 He would hnvu sent youi Dcyship a he*goat. 

.Deystor, obs. var. of Dyehteh, dyer. 

Deyte, deyyte, obs. ff. Deity. 

Deythe, Deyver, obs. ff. Death, Devoir. 
Deytron, obs. pi. Daughter. 

+ Dey-wife. Obs. [f. PkyL] a dairy woman. 

I3o8Thkviha Barth. Do P. R. xix. lxxiv. ^ > 405 1 Chest* . 
slyneth oute bvtwcne the fyngres of the Dcye wyfr. 1530 
Palsgr. 212/2 l>cy wyfe, meterie . 1547 Salksuurv Welsh 
Diet., It anoihvraic , deywyfe. 

i Dey*- woman. Obs. cxc. dial. [f. Dey i + 
Woman.] A dairy woman. 

1588 Siiaks. L. L. L. t. ii. 136 For this Pamsell I must 
keejiHs her at the Parke, she® is alowd for the Day-woman. 
x8*8 Scon- F. M. Perth xxxii, T he dey or farm-woman 
entered with her pitchers to deliver the milk for the family. 
Ibid , The warder , . averred he saw the dey-woman de- 
part. 1890 Clone. Gloss., Day-woman, Dairymaid. 

Delineation (d/dtjk^-Jan). [f. De- ii. i + 
Zinc.] The removal or abstraction of zinc from an 
alloy or composition in which it is present. So De- 
*ink v. } D«*il nkid ///. a.. De-si nking vbl. sb. 

V89X Kissi.fr Met all. Argentiferous Lead 377 Ahstrich 
from de/incation of poor lead. 189a W. Chookes Wagners 
Chem. Technol 183 4 /inkiferous poor lead for de-ntiking. 

. . The de-zinking cun at once begin. . . The total delinking 
process, from running the poor lead into the refining process 
to letting off the delinked lead, requires.. nine hours. 

Dasinciiy, desinkify (d/zi-ijkifei), v . [f. 
De- II 1 f Zincify.] traits. To separate zinc 
from an alloy or composition in which it is present. 
Chiefly used in connexion with Parke*' process for 
desilverizing lead by means of zinc. Hence 
Desl'nkilled ///. a. ; also DeslnoU&catlon. 

1874 J. A. Phiu irs Elem. Metallurgy <586 The dczincifi- 
c.ition of the de-stlvcriscd lead is ejected by the aid of 
chloride of lead. 1891 Eissi kr Metal /. A rgentiferoux Lead 
304 A* only minute quantities of antimony are < ontained in 
the lead, aezincification is sufficient. 189a W. Crook ku 
Wagner s Chem. 'Technol. 181 The pan for the de-riukified 
poor lead. 

Desymotise (dtoi mJtaiz), v. [f. De- II. i 
-f Zymot-ic + -izk.] traits. To free from disease- 
germs. 

1884 Chr. World 31 July 578/3 Each [traveller] ..is to 
* disinfect and dezymotise his own drinking water*. 

Dgiahour, obs. form of Giaour. 

Dh- is not an English combination, but, in the 
English spelling of East Indian words, is used to 
represent the Indian dental sonant-aspirate, in the 
Dcvanagarl alphabet dhay also the lingual or 
cerebral sonant-aspirate more exactly written 
ijha. In earlier spelling by Europeans these sounds 
were commonly represented by simple d, and in 
the general rectification of this to dh, the latter has 
been erroneously extended to several words having 
simple ^ <ia dental or sjf <fa lingual, or to words 
not really Indian, apparently under the notion that 
an oriental appearance is given to a word by 
singling it with dh. Words thus erroneously spelt 
with dh are dhooly, dhinv, dhoti, dhoncy, dh(p)urra, 
dhurrie. 

il Dhak (dhak). Also dhawk. E. Ind. [Hindi 
i/kdk.] An East Indian tree Butca /rondos ay N.O. 
Legumi noset, growing in the jungles in many ports 
of India, and noted for its brilliant flowers. 

[1790 Colebrookf in Life (1873)407 Note, Butca /rtmdosa, 
named Paliis, or DhAc. I «8*S» IX 0KB 7 ml. (1828) II. 487 ( 


The most common tree, or rather bush, in these forests, is the 
dhak. x866 Trias. Hot. 183 Dr. Hooker states that when in 
full flower the Dhak tree is a gorgeous sight, the masses of 
flowers resembling sheets of flume, their * bright orange-red 
petals contrasting brilliantly against the jct-blnck velvety 
calyx.* The Dhak tree supplies the natives of India with 
several articles of a useful nature. 

I! Dhal. var. of Dal Indian pulse. 

II Dh&rna, dhurna (dhurna). E. Ind. Also 
dherna. [Ilindi dharnd placing, act of sitting in 
restraint, f Skr. dhr to place.] A mode of extorting 
payment or compliance with a demand, effected by 
the complainant or creditor sitting at the debtor’s 
door, and there remaining without tasting food till 
his demand shall be complied with ; this action is 
called * sitting in dhama’ or 'sitting dhama \ and 
the jx:rson on whom it is practised is said to be 

I put in dhama’. 

1 1793 Sir T. Siiorp in A slat. Res. (1799) IV. 332 The prac- 
tice called Dherna [which] may be translated Caption, or 
Arrest. *8*4 Ikhi- r Jrnl. (1828) I. 433 To sit ' dhurna *. .till 
the person against whom it is employed consents to the re- 
quest offered. X837 Indian Penal C ode Act xlv (i860) c. aa 
$ 508 (Y.) A. sits dhurna at £.'s door with the intention [etc.]. 
184* V. Micks tr. Hist. Uydnr Nath 41 (Y.) His troops, for 
want of their pay, placed him in Dhurna. 1814 H, H. Wilson 
Rrtt. India II. 175 Detaining their commanders in the sort of 
arrest termed dhama. 1873 Maink. Hist. Inst . 40 (Y.) The 
institution is. identical with one widely diffused throughout 
the East, which is called by the Hindoos ‘ Sitting dharna '. 

Dh at ura, dhutoora, E. Indian forms of 
Datura, Dewtry. 

X848G. Wyatt Revelations 0/ Orderly ( 1849) *6 A gang of 
poisoners . . rifling some travellers to whom they had ad- 
ministered dhutoora. 189a Patty News 5 Aug. 5/3 A pro- 
fessional dhaturu poisoner. 

II Dhobi (dhtfbi). E. Ind. Also dhobie, dhoby. 
[Hindi dhobi , f. dhdb washing, Skr. dhtiv - to wash.] 
A native washerman in India. Also dhobi-man. 

i860 W. H. Rt'SSfcLL Diary in India I. no The ‘ dhoby- 
mati ’ was waiting outside, and in a few moments made bis 
appearance— n black washerman, dressed in t otton. 1886 
Yule Anglo-Ind. Gloss. 242/2 A common Hind, proverb 
runs . . Like a dhoby's dog belonging neither to the house 
nor to the riverside. 1891 K. Kipling Plain Tales fr. 

I I tils 183 Adored by every one from the dhoby to the dog- 
hoy 

|| Dhole (dhff'd). Zool. [Origin unknown. 

Given by Hamilton Smith in 1827, as the name ‘in various 
arts of the East * ; but not included among the native 
ndian names by Hlanford [Fauna 0/ British Ind. (1888), 
Mammals 143^ and unknown to Indian Scholars. (In 
Canarese, tfila is the wolf : can this be, through some con- 
fusion, the source of dJtolel)] 

The wild dog of the Dcccan in India. 

18x7 Col. C. H. Smith in E. Giiffith Cuviefs An. 
Ktngd II. 326 The Dhole, or Wild Dog of the East Indies, 
is made like the Dingo, hut the hairs of the tail are not 
bushy. It is of a uniform bright red colour, and is found 
in South Africa, and in various parts of the East, where it 
is named LMiolc. 1837 T. Bp.ll Brit. Quadrujb in Penny 
Cyil. IX.. «#/* Of dogs in such a state of wildness, .two 
very remarkable ones are the Dhole of India and the Dingo 
of Australia. 1866 Wood Pop. Nat. Hist . I, 89 The 
Kholsun, or Dhole ns it is often called, of British India. 
Ibid. 90 The sanguinary contests between the Dholes and 
their prey. 

|| Dholl,«DAL, the Cajan pea, Indian pulse. 

1878 E. A. Parkfjs Pract. Hygiene 1. vi. (cd. 5) 253 Mr, Cor- 
nish mentions that in the Sepoy Corps, the men are much 
subject to diarrhoea from the too great use of the ‘dholl* 

( Cajan us indicus). 

IlDhoney, doney (d^ni). Also 6-7 doni, 
tonoo,tony. [ad. Tamil, thdni (pronounced ddniy. 
perh. a foreign word ; cf, Pers. ddnt a yacht. 

(Spelt donny by the French writer Pyrard dc la Val 
c 1610. ] A small native sailing vessel of Southern 
India. 

158a N, T.ichrfield tr. Castanheda" s Conq . E. Ind lxi, 
125 a, Coclung, from whence they were minded to send the 
T one which carried the pepper, laden with merchandise, 
1660 F. Bkooke tr. Le Blevtcs Trav. -o Near to Zeilnn, 
where they use flat-hottome boats, called Tune, because 
they have little Iwittomc. 1859 T fnnfnt Ceylon II. 103 ( Y.) 
Amongst the \cssels at anchor lie the clows of the Arabs, 
the patamars of Malabar, the dhoncys of Coromandel. 1880 
Standard 15 May 5/3 His Wardian cases will cumber the 
decks of Arab dhows, Coromandel dhoncys, 1894 Monthly 
Circ. Lloyd's Reg., Abbreviation* , . Dhy. Dhoney. 

Dhooley, -lie, -ly, erron. ff. Doolie, a litter, 
Dhoop, erron. f. Door an Indian grass. 

|| Dhoti, dhootie (dh<Iu*ti, dh/Pti). Also 7 
duttee, i) dote, dhotee, -ty, dhootie, dhoofcy. 
[Hindi dhoti.'} The loin cloth worn by Hindus; 
a long narrow cloth which is wound round the 
body, passed between the thighs, and tucked in 
under the waist-hand behind. 

i6m in W. N. Samsbury Cal. State Pafers E. Ind. (1878) 
III. 24 (Y.) Brice of calicoes, duttces fixed. *8x0 T. Wil- 
liamson Vade Mecum I. 247 (Y.) A dotee or waist-cloth. 1845 
Stocqu flf. r II andbk. Brtt. Ind. (1854)377 He must .. leave 
the house with nothing on but his gombong and dhootie. 
1881 Manch. Guard. 18 Jan., Shirtings, dhootics, mulls and 
jacconcts arc all very firm. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. 
Isaacs x 303 Clad simply in a dhoti or waist-cloth. 1891 
Daily News 16 Nov. 3/1, 1 never remember seeing him in 
anything but a delicate pink silk dhotee. 1894 Longm . 
Mag. Dec. 313 Ordinary coolies dressed only in their ' dhotis ' 
or loin-cloths. 


Dhourra, dhurra, = Durra, Indian millet. 

II DhOW f dow (dau). Also daou, daw, [Original 
language unknown ; now in use all round the coast 
of tne Arabian Sea from Western India to E- Africa, 
also on Lake Nyanza. The Marathi form is cf&Wy 
and the word exists in mod, Arabic as jb daw 

(Johnson 185a). See Dh-. 

If the word tava occurring of date 1470 in Athanasius 
Nikitin (India in 15th c., Hak). Soc. 1858) be, as it appears 
to be, the same word, it would tend to localize the word at 
Ormus or Hormuz in the Persian Gulf.) 

A native vessel used on the Arabian Sea, generally 
with a single mast, and of 150 to 200 tons burden ; 
but the name is somewhat widely applied to all 
Arab vessels, and has become especially well known 
in connexion with the slave traae on the East coast 
of Africa, 

x8oa Naval Citron. VIII. 355 A fleet of piratical Dows. 
1803 Ibid, IX. 3ifi The navigation of the Red Sea is con- 
flned to vessel* which they call daons. .They carry a single 
square sail. 1809 Q. Rev. Aug. 108 At Modm they hired 
n dow. 1831 Tmflawney Adv. Younger Son I. 178 On 
board n small and very singular craft, called a dow. i860 
Khai*f Travels A. Africa 117, I left . . Tak&ungu in a small 
lx>at, called a ‘ Daw r by the Sunlulis. .the smallest sea-going 
vessel. 1 86 a Jllustr. Melbourne Post 36 July, The boats , . 
captured a large number of slave dhows off the eastern 
coast. x86r Livingstone Zambesi Pref. 9 The general 
effect is to drive the independent native chief* to the Arab 
dhow slave trade. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pock. Bk. vi. 
(ed. 2) 227 T he Slave Dnows on the East Coast of Africa are 
specially rigged for running with the Monsoon*. 1883 Bom- 
bay Gazetteer X 1 1 1. 717-8 < Y.) Dhau is a large vessel which 
is falling into disuse . . 1 heir origin is in the Red Sea. The 
woid is used vaguely, and is applied to baahlus. 1886 Yulk 
Anglo - 1 tut. Gloss. 743/1 Dhow , Denu. . used on the E. African 
coast for craft in genetal ; but iu the mouths of Englishmen 
on the western seas of India it is applied specially to the old- 
faslnoncd vessel of Arab build, with a long 'grab* stem, 

1, c. rising at a long slope from the water, and about as 
long as the keel, usually with one mast and latccn rig. 

Dhurrie, durrie [Hindi dan . See 

I)h-.] A kind of cotton carpet of Indian manufac- 
ture, usually made in rectangular pieces with fringes 
at the ends, and used for sofa-covcrs, curtains, and 
similar purposes. 

1880 Eliot James Indian Industries iv. 19 Dhurries 
are made in squares, and the ends often finished off with 
fringe ; the colours are not bright, but appear durable. 
1891 Coteh 7W Girls on a Barge ai Curtains to hang., 
and dhurries to be draped over the fresh-scented pine of the 
little cabins. Ibid. 32 The dhurries to be arranged aesthe- 
tically on either crosswise beam. 

Di- (di, ddx) f>re/.l } rep r. L. di- f reduced form 
of dis-> used in L. before the consonants by d f g 
(usually), /, m y tty r, s + cons., v t and sometimes 
before j, as in dPbucindrty di-due Ire y dl-gcstio, di - 
gressiOy di-judicarty di/ungbe and dis-jungfre, 
di-ldtdrty di-mintsfrCy di- miss to, di-nutnerare, di- 
rect us ,di-ruplio, di-spersus, di-stingufre, district us, 
di -vert Ire. Often changed back in late L. and 
Romanic popular words to the full form dts-, 
whence dismiss, disrupt ; but in mod. Eng. gener- 
ally di-. In OF. and ME. often varying witn </*-, 
whence defer, demission sb devise, from L. differre, 
dimissio, divisa. This took place especially be- 
fore a radical beginning with s + cons., where di - 
was phonetically identified with dts-, and shared in 
the alternation of dis- :~des~ (Dk- 6 , D» 9 -, Dib-). 
Thus in ME. disperse, distinct, destill , distrain, 
destress for dis - ; and per contra dispair, dispise , 
dispitey dispoil, distroy for de-. For its force in 
composition, see Dis- : it is not, like the latter, a 
living prefix. The historical pronunciation in an 
unstressed syllable is (di-) ; cf. divide, diversion , 
diminish ; but in cases where there is a parallel 
word in de-, as delate , dilate , it is usually pronounced 
(dai-) for the sake of distinction, and the present ten- 
dency is to extend (ctai-) to other words, as digest, 
dilute , diluvium , diradiation , direct, diverge, di- 
verse, divest. This seems due partly to analysis of 
the compound, partly to the influence of stressed 
forms as digest sb. divers, in which the i is long 
and diphthongal. 

Di- (dai, di), pref. 2 , repr. Gr. fli- for bit twice, as 
in blyajAot twice married, biykoorros double-tongued, 
bilingual, USpaxpot worth two drachmas, blwrvxot 
double-folded. Hence, 1 . Entering into numerous 
Eng. words, mostly technical, as dichromic , dicoty- 
ledon, digamma , digamy , diglot , digraph , dilemma, 
diphthong, diptych , distich , disy liable ; also in the 
nomenclature of Natural History as Diadelphia, 
Diandria, Didelphta, Diptera : which see in their 
alphabetical places. So in Crystallography, as in 
di-tetrahedron a crystal having twice four sides or 
planes ; so di-kexahedron, etc. 

2 . As a living prefix, used in Chemistry, with the 
names of compounds and derivatives, in the general 
sense ‘ twice, double 9 , but with various special ap- 
plications. 
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Di- 
li. With the names of cltsses of compounds, as 
bromide , oxide, sulphide , cyanide , acetate , chlorate , 
nitrate , sulphate , amide, amine , etc., expressing 
the presence of two atoms or combining equi- 
valents of the element or radical, as carton dioxide 
CO a , manganese dichloride Mn Cl a . 

Fin the earlier part of the 19 th c. the use w different : 
the Latin prefix bi- was then used, where di- is now, to 
express two proportions of the chlorous constituent, as in 
bichloride of mercury = corrosive sublimate ; while the Greek 
di- was used to express two proportions of the basic consti- 
tuent; thus calomel, when supposed to contain two of mer- 
cury to one of chlorine, was called a di-chloritit *. 

b. With the names of specific compounds (chiefly 
organic), indicating a body having twice the for- 
mula of a given compound ; used chiefly with the 
names of hypothetical radicals, to indicate the free 
state of these (supposed to be that of a double 
molecule), as in dually /, dibenzyl , dicyanogen. 

In diphenol, the use U lens exact, since this substance has 
not exactly the constitution of two molecules of phenol. 

o. With the name (or combining form of the 
name) of an clement or radical, expressing the 
presence of two atoms or molecules of that body, 
as in di-hydrfi)-, di-oxy -, di-carbon di- carb'fi)-, 
di~nitr{o)- , di-az(o)-, di-chlor K oy , di-brom{o)- y di- 
iod{o)- t di-sulfih{o)- t di-fihosph(o )-, di-bor\o)-, di- 
arsen[py } di-ammoni{o)- } di-amm{o )- , di-ami fio)-, 
di-cyan{p )- , di-methyl -, di-ethyl di-propyl -, di- 
amyl-, di-ally l - . Used especially in organic chem- 
istry, to indicate that two atoms or molecules of the 
body take the place of two atoms of hydrogen, as 
in aibromometnane , dichlorobenzene . 

d. These formations (c) are sometimes used 
attributively or adjcctively as separate words, as 
di-azo compounds, di-carbon series, diphenyl 
group. So with other adjectives, as diacid , dihydric , 
diphenic , 

©. On the preceding classes of words derivatives 
are formed, as diazotize , diazotype , dichroma ted. 

Di-, prefix, the form of Dia- used before a vowel, 
as in di-acoustic, di-xresis , di-csis , di-ocesc , di-optric , 
di-oratna . 

Dia-, pref.l, before a vowel di-, repr. Gr. 8ia- t 
di- t the prep. 8u i through, during, across, by. [orig. 
*8fiya } from root of *8Fo, 8vo two, and so related to 
8fc, twice (Di- >2 ) and L. dis- a-two, asunder 
(Dis-, Di- 1).] Much used in Greek in composition, 
in the senses * through, thorough, thoroughly, 
apart \ as in 81 h8popios running through, 8id\f zeros 
discourse, M/icrpos measure through or crosswise, 
diameter, Siarptp if wearing through or away, pas- 
time, 8lowrpov a thing for looking through, a spy- 
glass. Hence in English, in a few old wonls through 
Latin and French, or Latin only, and in many 
modern scientific and technical words formed 
directly from Greek, or on Greek analogies. 

Di&~, fire/. 2 , in medical terms. In Greek such 
phrases as Bid uapvcuy, 8th zca>8<iu>v f 8th ptlavos, 8th 
fdtpojy, 8th rptcjy irfirtploov, 8th noradpeuy, 8th irerrt, 
meaning 'made or consisting of nuts, of poppy- 
heads, of vitriol, of ranlberrics, of three peppers, 
of four or of five (ingredients) ', etc., were applied 
to medicaments of which these ingredients were 
the chief constituents, the full form implied being 
rb 8th rptSio imtepitov tpdppaKov medicament made 
up of three peppers, etc. By the Latin physicians 
these phrases were treated as words, thus diachylon , 
diacisson , diaebdton , diaglaucion , diagrydion , dia- 
libandn , diameliloton , diamcliton , diamisyos , dia- 
moron , diapente , diatessardn ; and their number 
was increased by many later formations of the same 
kind. Their grammatical character tended to be 
forgotten, final -on (Gr. -wv) being taken for -on (Gr. 
-of), and then latinized as - um , e.g. diachylum , dia- 
glaucium, dialibanutn , diheematum {8t alpdrojv ) ; 
or a nominative was otherwise formed, as diapentes. 
The New Sydenham Society s Lexicon gives about 
eighty of these in mediaeval and early modern 
Latin. 

Several of these arc given in French form by Cot- 
grave ; many were formerly in English use, either 
m their mediaeval- Latin form or partly anglicized. 
Phillips 1678-1706 has 'Dia, a Greek Preposition 
. . set before the names of many medicinal compo- 
sitions, to which that of the principal Ingredient is 
usually joined, by Physicians and Apothecaries, as 
Diaprunum , Diascordium , Diasentta , etc.* Only 
a few, e.g. Diachylum, survive in modem use: 
see also, in their alphabetical places, Diacatho- 
L100H, DlAOODIUM, V IAGRYDIUM, DlAMBEK, DlA- 
MOBON, Diapalma, Diapbune, Diascord, Dia- 
8 ENNA, Diatbssaron. Among others, are the obso- 
lete Diftoa-rtbaini (-*my) [F. diacartami Cotgr.], 
a preparation of carthamus or bastard saffron ; Dla- 


oa'sala, of cassia or bastard cinnamon ; Blaclssum 
[Gr. KtaoG)v\ of ivy leaves ; Dtacora lllon, com- 
posed of red coral ; Dlacyminon, diaoimi non 

[F. diaciminon Cotgr. ; Gr. tcvplvov], composed 
of cumin ; ZHagala'nga [F. diagalange], made of 
galanga or galingale; Biamargari'ton [also in 
OF. ; Gr. papyaptrw of pearls] ; + Dlapenl'dion 
Obs. [med. L fie nidi on, -urn (F. fenide ‘a pennet, 
the little wreatn of sugar taken in a cold ’) ® ( ir. 
*m/yt 8 ioy, dim. of irfyrj thread. (Sec Skcat Notes 
to F. PI * E.E.T.S. 1 10 .).] DiaphoB-nic -on) I 
[K. diaphetticum Cotgr. ; fir. epotvizcojv of dates] ; i 
Dia’rrhodon [F. dtaztodon Cotgr. ; Gr. N^ojv of 
roses, 8tbppo8ov {sc. HokXvptov a salve 1 compound 
of roses] ; Diarhu barto, a preparation ot rhu- 
barb ; Diatragacanth [OF. diadragant , etc. 
Godcf.], preparation of tragacanth ; Diatrion- 
piperson, -santalon, a preparation consisting of 
three kinds of pepper, or of sanders or sandal-wood ; 
Dlaii ngiber, -sl nsibsr, a confection of ginger. 

The 17-18111 c. English Dictionaries, Phillips, Hailey, 
Chambers, Ash, etc., give aho titaboUatiuzzi^ a plaster made 
of herb*, diacalami tithe, diaiapparis ioX tapers), duua'- 
tyon (of walnuts), duuasto'reutn, dimknh 1 //r, dun turn 1- 
tno'mum , dtauto ninut , diacoprat'gia (of goats’ dung), d ta- 
co rum (of acorus or calamus), diaco'* turn (of costinary^/n- 
cro’mwyon (of onions), diacydo'nium (conserve of <1 unices, 
marmalade), diadatnaxce’num (of damsons), dta^lan\um 
(of glauciuin), diahe’ jtafita (a drink for horses of six ingre- 
dients), diahy’ss,opum , dia/a'ua (of gum la< \diatth.r a (of 
matsh mallow), diamt'rdes (of orduie), dianto’uhuiu (of 
musk), diani'ium (of anise), dianu'tum (of walnuts), dta- 
oliba'num , diapapa'ver (of poppies), diapoutpho'ly^os (of 
pompholyx), diasaty'rion , diasebc'stin, dintri'bus (of three 
sorts of sanders', dinxyla'loes (of wood of aloes', etc. Cf. 
also s6ax Him on Anat. Atelatuh. 11. iv. 1. v. 

1471 Kiel ey Comp. A/th . lip. in Ashm. (ifa,7) it-j Use 
# Lhni^meron. 1544 Phakk, Regim, i.t/e (issd Aviija, 

A potion . . made of halfe an ounce of *diacartamy dissolved 
in iij ounces of be tome. 1565 73 Coop lr thesanrnsA'inco*, 
an herbe called Carthamusj wheruf is made an notable urn- 
fettion named Diacarthaim to purne flcume. 1671 Salmon 
Svh. Med. 111. lx x xiti. 76a First sufficiently cleanse with 
*I)incasHia with Turpentine, 1545 Nottingham I\ec. III. 
974 Duas pixides dc conserves voc.itis ** diacilrin 1741 
Combi. Ram. Ficcc I. i, 53 l ake . . ” Piacornllion a 1 >rain and 
a half. 136* Langlani) J\ 1 * 1 . A. v. 101 Mny no Sugci so 
swete aswngen hit vnnebe, No no Dioprndion 1 7 \rr dya- 
pendyon, diapenydion, H. din|>en'tdtonl dryve it from myn 
nerte. 1615 Hart Anat. Ur. 11. xi. 1*7 A <rrtainc portion 
of the Electuaric * Diaphivti icon, mingled with . powder of 
Diagridium. 1646 Sir T. Huounh /'tend. ],f>. 111. xii. 131 
Diaph^nicon a purging clet tuary .. which receiveth tl»at 
name from Dates. 17*7-51 Cham 10 rs Cyt /., Dtabhomu . .a 
soft purgative electuary. 1789 Arthaeol. IX. 233 I^iarhodon 
ad servorum seems a salve or water of roses for in flainmatiotiH 
in the eyes, c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirure. 329 Trot incus dc 
turbit maud wij» *diurubarbc, 1657 Physical Ptct , * Pia- 
tt aganth, a confection . . good against hot diseases of the 
breast, c 1400 Lan/rauc's Courg. 238 Jevc him "diatrion 
piperion or ano|>er hoot cletuaric. /bid., He schal take 
*dia/in/ibcrum of ourc makinge 1600 W. Vaughan Direct. 
Health (ifio 3) 63 If you l>e troubled with rheumc». .vsc dia- 
trion piperion. 

t Dia, dya, sb. Obs. The pharmaceutical prefix 
Via- ' 2 , used as a separate word : A medical pre- 
paration or compound. 

Goats* milk d/a, a specific preparation of which goats' 
milk was the chief ingredient : see Dia-'. 

1377 Langl. PI. H. xx. 173 And dryuen awev delh with 
dyns and dragjzes (re rr, dias, droggesj. c 1430 Lydg. At in . 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 40 Druggc nor dya was none in Hury 
towne. 156* Hull ryn Def. agst. Sickness 1. Pk. .Simples 
22 b, Eaten, either inGoates milk Dia, or Syruppe. 

Diabantito (d^iab^ntait). Min. [irregularly 
f. Diauabe (as if 1 the latter represented Gr. 8th0as t 
8ta(iavT - having crossed over) + -ite. Substituted 
by Hawes 1875 for the Gur. name diabantachro- 
myn.] A chlorite-like mineral occurring in diabase 
and giving to this rock its green colour. 

*»75 A mer. Jml. Sc. Ser. in. IX. 454 On Diabantitc. 

Diabase (dai'&b^s). Min. [a. F. diabase , 
erroneously formed, since (according to Littre) it 
was meant to signify ‘ rock with two bases' (for 
which dibase would have been a proper form), and 
subsequently abandoned by its author, Brongriiart, 
for Hauy's nam edtorite ; but in 184 a re-introduced 
by Hausmann, perhaps with an intended affiliation 
to Gr. 8td0a<Tis a crossing over, transition.] 

The name originally given by A. Brongniart to 
the rock afterwards called Diobite ; now applied 
to a fine-grained, compact, crystalline granular 
rock, consisting essentially of augite and a triclinic 
feldspar, with chloritic matter in varying amonnt ; 
a variety of the class of rocks called greenstone and 
trap, l>eing an altered form of basalt. 

[1816 Clfavkland Min. 609 Greenstone (note), Diabase of 
some French mineralogists.) >836 Macgiluvray tr. Hum- 
boldt's Trav. xiv. 166 T ncy observed two large vein* of gnehn 
in the slate, containing balls of granular diabase or green- 
stone. >86* Dana Afan. GeoL ix. 79 Diabase , a masxive 
hornblende rock . . It is like diorite in composition, except 
that the feldspar is less abundant, and is either labradoritc 
or oligocla.se. >68* C.eikik Text-bk. Geol. 145 The main 
difference between diabase and basalt appears to be that 
the rocks included under the former name have under- 
gone more internal alteration, in particular acquiring the 
'viriditc ' so characteristic of them. 


b. attrib as in diabase-aphanite, a very 
fine-grained variety of quartz-diabase in which the 
sepai ate constituents are not distinguishable by the 
naked eye ; diabaae-porphyrite, -porphyry, the 
dark-green antique porphyry, containing hornblende 
in its compact diabase-like mass ; diabaao-sohUt, 
a schistose form of diabase-aphanitc. 

1868 Dana Min. 343 If the diabase contains distinct 
cr\ .taU of porph>rv, it i* a diabase porphyry, the green 
porphyry or oriental verd-antique of Greece ..being ot this 
nature. >879 Kl in - y bind. Rocks *47 Diabase aphamte. . 
Diabase s« lust. 

Diabasic (doiftl^i-sik), a. [f. prcc. + -ic.] Of, 
pet mining to, or of the nature of diabase. 

>884 Si i cm c ao June 763/1 l.imestoncK, well proved to be 
of carboniferous age, cut by diabasic eruptive*. 

II Dia'basis. Oh. rate. [ti. (ir. 8t60aats t from 
btbfiaivuv to pass o\er.] A passing over. 

167s H. Mork Ht it /R, ply 234 This Inabasis or passing 
of the Woiship to the Ptolotype. 

Diabaterial (doi ril)&ti‘‘Tijll\ a. rare. [f. Gr. 
8taflarr]pia {sc. Upi i) offerings belure crossing the 
border, or a river (f. 8tafiar6s to be crossed, 8ta0al- 
yny to go through, cross ^ + - al.] Bertaming to the 
crossing of a frontier or river. 

1784 po Mil FOKi> ///.»/. OV/vv/'XN 11. iv.OBay) III. JiaTheie, 
according to the constant practice of the Giceks . . the diu- 
batenal or horiler-passnig sacrifice was performed. 

t Di'abete. Med. Obs. [a. F. diablfe (1611 in 
Cotgi., but prob. eailicr in medical use), ad. L. 
diabetes , a. (ir. 8tafii}ri^ : see next.] »*next. 

>541 Coplanu tr. ( ; uydon 'sL'hiru rg. Y iij b, Auycen graunt- 
eth 111 dinbete the water of the < leic mylke of a xhcpc. 1598 
Svl\esim< Du Liartas w. i. ill. buttes <1608) 279 A* <q»po- 
sitethe Diabcte. Distill* vs still. >6*5 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 
23 Diabcte or Potdropsy, an extraordmaric fluxe of the 
vriue. 16*7 1 . HiKKRNHEAb Assembly Man (166a- j) 19 Evei 
sick of u Diabete. 

Diabetes (doiEbrt<z\ Med. [a. L. diabetes , a. 
Gr. btaPriTrjs, lit. * a jiasser through ; a siphon 
also, in Areticus as the name of the disease, f. 81a- 
Palm v to pass through.] 
f 1. A siphon. Obs. 

1661 Hoylk Spring of Air (1682) 107 If a Glass Diabetes 
or Syiinge* be made of a sufla ient length. 

2. Med. A disease characterized by the immo- 
derate discharge of urine containing glucose, and 
accompanied by thirst and emaciation. 

Sometimes called Diabetes mel/itus , to distinguish it from 
Diabetes insipidus which is characterized by an absence of 
saccharine matter, tin 18th c. usually with the or a.) 

256a Turner Paths 7a, It is good for the flixc to the 
chamber pot called of the beste IMiysb ianes Diabetes, that is 
when a man maketh water oft ana much. 1849 (-ULPEma 
Phys. Dire it. 70 [It] helps the Diabetes, or continual pissing. 
1690 Lutirf.ll llrief Ret. (1857) II. 106 The earl of Gains- 
borough died lately of a diabetex. 1769 AitxANiutu ir. 
Morgagnis Seats and Causes 0/ Diseases II. in. 465 A cer- 
tain Count, who had laboured under a diabetes. 1845 G. K. 
Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. 1 . 327 Rollo was.. the first 
who proved the presence of sugar in the blood during dia- 
betes. 1875 T. Tanner /Vwr/.A/ff/. (ed.7)I 28 A temporary 
diabetes can occasionally be produced by the excessive con- 
sumption of sugar or starch. 1879 Kmoky Princ. Med. 59 
In dinbetea the skin is dry and harsh, 
b. tram/, and fig. 

1686 Goad Celts/, /todies 11 viii. 273 What i* the reason 
of this Diabetes Celestial, when the Clouds arc so often 
dropping, and can’t hold? 1839 Lanuor ICks. (1846) I. 
375/2 Knowing your diubetes of mind. 

Diabetic (d^iab/tik), a. [a. F. dialdtique 
( 14 th c. in Ilatz.-Daim.), ad. L. diabetic-us , f. 
diabetes : see prec. and -ic.j 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to diabetes or its treatment. 
*799 hied. Jrttl. II. 88 Dr. Lubbock began to suspect it 

was connected with the diabetic diathesis. . 1819 J. G. 
Cmildrln Chem. Anal. 308 The sugar of diabetic urine. 
1845 tr. Simons Anim. C hem. 1 . 66 Diabetic sugar .. is 
identical in its chemical composition with sugar of grapes. 

2. Affected with diabetes. 

>709 Med. Jml. II. 200 'I he l>ody of my diabetic patient. 
1876 tr. IVagnePs Gen. Pathol. £79 Thin . . explains the re- 
markable vulnerability of the tissues of diabetic persons. 
1880 MacCormac Antlsept. Surg. 107 Some .. diseased state* 
of the body, the diabetic for instance. 
fig. 1831 Carlylk barf. Res. 111. v, Society, long 
pining, diabetic, consumptive, can be regarded as defunct. 

B. sb. One who suffer* from diabetes. 

1840 A. TwEEnitc Libr. Med. IV. 250 Exaggerated notions 
..of the quantity of food which diabetics consume. 1880 
Healr Slight A tins. 74 Many a diabetic can consume one 
pound . .of rump steak at n sitting. 

Diabetic al (doi&brtik&l), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
*= Diabetic i. 

>603 Sir C. Hfydon J ud. Astro/, xxi. 458 He was affected 
with the Dinl>elicat! passion. 16*4 Hart Anat. Ur. if. ii. 
58 The Diabeticall disease, called by some a Pot-dropsie. 

Diablerie (dba’blcri). Also -ery. [a. F. 
diablerie (dyabliri), in 13 th c. deablerie , f. diable 
devil -f -eric : see -eby.] 

1. Business belonging to or connected with the 
devil, or in which the devil is employed or has a 
hand ; dealings with the devil ; sorcery or conjur- 
ing in which the devil is supposed to assist ; wild 
recklessness, devilry. 

1751 Waubvrton in Hope's Wks. (1757) IV. 235 note, The 
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diablerie of witchcraft and purgatory. 1809 Q. Rev. May 
347 We are no defenders of ghont seeing and diablerie, 
tin Southey Ommana I. 270 '1 hr night marc has been 
a fruitful source of miracles and dtablery in the Romish 
mythology. 185a Mss. St own Uncle low's C. xx. an Miss 
Eva . . appeared to he fascinated by her wild diablerie, an a 
dove is sometimes chaimcd by a glittering serpent >868 
Geo. Kiiot .SA Gibsy 1 5 9 Diablerie that pales the girls 
and puzzles all the boys. 

2. 'I’h.it part of mythology which has to do with 
the devil or devils ; devil-lore ; the description or 
representation of devils. 

<8*4 Snur.S / Honan's viii, The devil, in the old stories 
of dnbhne, was always sure to start up nt the elbow of 
anyone who nursed diabolical purposes. 1837 Lolkiiari 
.S t ott ix, Krskinc showed Lewis bcott's version of * Leriore* 
and the 'Wild Huntsman ' ; and mentioned that his 
friend had other spec imens of the Herman Diablerie in his 
poll folio. 188a ' 1 . Mon (• v AY/s/j/f. I. x 76 An extraordi- 
nary figure that might have stepped out of a scene of 
Herman diablerie . 

3 . The realm, world, or assemblage of devils. 

<8*a Mas. Stowe UncU Tom's C. xx. 205 She might have 

fancied that she had got hold of some sooty gnome from 
the land of Diablerie. 1880 W. Ltighton Shaks. Dream 50 
Out of sin's dtablery Wc arise, the fateful three. 

Dia'blarist. nomc-wd. [f. prec. + -1ST.] A 
painter or drawer of pictures in which devils are 
represented (called in Fr. diablenes). 

1859 Eminent Men 4 Fob. Bk. 72 Caricature after the 
manner of Hilray or the French Diablerists 

II Diablotin (d/ablatfn\ [F. diablotin, dim. 
of diab/e devil.] A little devil ; an imp. 

181* Scorr F'm. Lett. j Jan. (1894) 1 . \iu. 337 A whole 
hive of these hula diablotius. <8ai — Kenihv. xxiv, The 
little diablotui again thrust m his our. i8s8 Blacknu. Mag. 
XXIV. 746 The mischievous diablotin who had cut so 
principal a figure among his tormentors. 

Diabo larch (dai|X‘‘b<ttajk \ sb. [f. Or. bidfio Aor 
devil + -dpxbt rnler.] The ruler or prince of the 
devils, the arch-fiend. 

184a J. Oxifk Th*ee Lett . Anhbp. Canterb. 4 Confut. 
Diaoofanhy 1. 27 The universal belief not only in the exist- 
ence, hut in the pluriprcscnu: and prepotency of a Diabo- 
larch, commonly called, The Devil. I but. 33 Sue h an 
antagonist of the Almighty as a Diabolarch or the Devil. 

Diabolarchy (.doijie UHajki). [f. ns prcc. + 
G 1. - ap\ta , f. dpxri rule.] The position of n dia- 
bolarch ; the rule of the devil (as 'prince of the 
powers of the air*). 

184$ J. Oxlek Three Lett. Archbp . Canterb. 4- Confut. 
Diabolarchy l. 39, I must distinguish between a devil and 
the devil . . ns the whole error of the Diabolarchy. Ibid 35 
The dogma of a Diabolarchy could have been first revealed 
to the world neither by Moses nor by Christ. 1879 M. D. 
Conway Demonol. 11 iv. xix. 213 A great deal might be 
plausibly said for this atmospheric diabolarchy. 

Dia’bolepsy. nonce-ivd. [I. Gr. bidfiokos devil, 
after catalepsy , epilepsy , from Gr, -Krj^ia = -kyi^is 
taking, seizure.] Diabolical seizure or possession. 
So Diaboleptio, one possessed with a devil. 

1888 H Maudslry Nat. Causes 315 Neither theolepsy 
nor diaholepsy nor any other lemy in the sense of possession 
of the individual by an external power. 

Diabo*liad« [f. Gr. ZmBoAor, I., diabolus devil 
& -Ai> i c, after Iliad, and the like.] An epic of 
the devil ; a tale of the devil's doings. 

*777 W. Combe {title), The Diaboliad, a poem.^ 1838 
G, S. Fabf.r Inquiry in. v. 339 To believe all the Mnnichean 
Diaboliads ascribed to the old Paulicians and the later 
A 1 Licenses. 

Diabolic (dai&bp’lik), a. and sb. [a. F. diabo- 
liqm (13th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. L. diabolic us 
(in Vulgate), a. Gr. Ziet&oX utos, f. bthfiokos devil.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to the devil ; be- 
longing to, having to do with, or under the influence 
of tne devil. 

1399 Lanc.i.. Rich . RedeUs in. 190 Alle dcabolik doeris 
dispise hem ichone. <491 Caxton Vitas Fair. (W. de W. 
14951 11. 292 a/i To knowe by what moyen his doughtcr 
myght ben preserued fiom this vcxacyon cfyabolyke. 1533-4 
Ait 25 Hen. VIII. c. 12 To vse the said Fli/abcth, as 
a diabo like instrument, to stirre, moue, and prouoke the 
people of this realme. a 1535 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (*845) 
290 But not the church which you call catholic, which 
sooner might he termed diabolic. 1667 Milton F. L . ix. 95 
Doubt . . of Diabolic pow'r, Active within beyond the sense 
of brute. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1 111. i. 1 j Suitable to 
many Ecstatic Diabolic Enthusiasts, <8*s Byron Vis. 
Judgment xxxvii, Satan . . merely l>ent his diabolic brow 
An instant. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. it. vu. A Hell . . 
without Life, though only diabolic Life, were more frightful, 
r 1850 Nealk Hymns bast. th. (1866) 118 Dialiohc legions 
press thee. 1871 M. Collins Mty . 4 Merck. 11 . iL 48 
Theories . . about lunacy and diabolic possession. 

b. Pertaining to witchcraft or magic as attri- 
buted to Satanic influence. 

17*7 Dr Foe Hist . Appar. vi. (1840) 59, I have already 
entered my protest against all those arts called magical and 
dial*ohc. 1063 Guo. Eliot Romo l a I, His belief in some 
diabolic fortune favouring Tito. 

c. Like or resembling the devil. 

<843 Cari ylk Fast 4 Fr. 11, iii. (1845) 71 A . . more or less 
Diabolic-looking man. 186a H. Tayi or St. Clement's Eve 
1. iii, Some I daily met Of aspect diabolic. 

2 , Partaking of the qualities of the devil; devilish, 
fiendish ; inhumanly wicked. 

1483 Caxton Cato B. ij, Lcsyng is a synne dyabolyque. 
1546 Baik Fug. Votaries 11 10 (R.) Of these most hellish 
ana diaholick mites, holy S. Paule admonished the Roma'in*, 
in the first chaptre of his Epistle, 184 a Milton A/td. 


Smect. vlii, (1851) 308 He docs not phty the Soothsayer but 
the diAboliclc slanderer of prayers. 1871 Mow i y CVir#'/* 
(1878) 193 A diabolic drama of selfishness and violence. 
i8t6 Geo. Eliot Dan . Der . 111 . xiviiiu 363 No diabolic 
delight. 

tB. as sb. An agent of the devil. Ohs . 

# 150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xv. 214 Of 
inuocncyon* of the dcuyll or of paccyons with hym 8c with 
his dyaoolykes. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 215 Witches 

• .Hydro and J'yno-mantiques and other Diaboliques. 

Diabolical (doiSty-iikai), a. and sb. [f. as 

prcc. + -AL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the devil ; actuated by or 
proceeding from the devil; of the nature of the 
devil. 

1503 11 aw Ki» Fxamp. I "irt. v. 59 Be neuer taken in dyaboly. 
call cngyite. 1548 Hall Chron. 114b, [They] adiudged the 
same tana [of Arc] a sorceresse, and adialiohcal blnsphcmer- 
essc of Hod. 1803 Adv. Don Sebastian in Hail, Altsc. ( Malh.) 
1 1 . 400 He began to suspect the same apparition to be diabo- 
lical or merely fantastical. 1851 HomiiI-sLw/. 4.W. xii. $ 10. 
175 The most ancient of all diabohcnil tentations.. Yee shall 
be as Hods, knowing good and evill, 1851 — I eviath. iv. xlvi. 

i 70 Hce was commonly thought a Magician, and his Art 
babolicall. 1796 H. Hunor t». S t.d'ierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) I. 409 If a Cod .. governs Nature, diabolical spirits 
direct and confound at least the affaiis of the children of 
men. 186* H. Si encer bust Peine 1 i # 6 (1875) 21 That 
Religion Is divine and Science diabolical, is a proposition . . 
implied in many a clerical declamation. 

D. Resembling a devil in outward appearance. 

*75* Foote Taste 1. Wks. 9 Daubing diabolical 


angels for ale-houses. 1830 
34/1 An old fan last ical-lookii 
with dialwlicai figures. 

o t -u 


Chambers Tour Holland 
ing dwelling, literally covered 


2 . Characteristic of or befitting the devil ; devilish, 
fiendish, atrociously wicked or malevolent. 

<5*8 Langley tr. Pol. Verg. I)e Invent, vu. vii. 141 b, Of 
al ihcsc supersticiouse sectes afore rchrrse<l theic is not 
one so diabolical as the sect of Mahoinctaines. 1664 If. 
More Mvst, Iniq. iv. 10 This Mystery . . that is so horrid, 
and Diabolical, and so Antipodal to lxjth the Person ana 
Spirit of Christ. 1709 Steej k & Swift TatUr No. 68. P < 
r l nis Malevolence does not proceed from a real Dislike of 
Virtue, but a diabolical Prejudice against it. 1760 Gouv. 
Morris tn Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) I. 321 To collect the 
various papers found in the Bastilo, and then . . to write the 
annals of that diabolical castle. 18x8 S< orr Rob Roy xii. 
I shall never forget the diabolical sneer winch wuthed 
Rashlcigh’s wayward features. <88* B. M, Crokkh Proper 
Pride 1 . vii. 134 Such dialwjical vengeance, uprooting my 
home and estranging my wife. <884 A. R. Pennington 
Wicli/wx. 193 Their so-called poveity is nothing else but 
a diabolical he. 

f B. sb. A person possessed by a devil ; one of 
diabolical character. Obs. 

1E47 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 4^6 Ah your naturals 
and diabolical* would have you to do. 18*9 Southey Sir 
T More I 127 That devilish f doctrine] conc erning infants, 
which so many divines (more filly they might Lc called 
diabolicals !) have repeated after St. Augustine. 

Hence Diabolica lity , diabolicalness. 

<839 I. Rogers Antipopobr. Introd. 16 Then wc should 
see . . ifiaholicahty . . overwhelm everything good. 

Diabolically (daiabp-likaii), adv. [f. prcc. 
+ -ly *.] In a diabolical manner; devilishly, very 
wickedly or badly, atrociously. 

*589 Life Sir T. More in Wordsworth Reel. Riog. (1853) 
II. 164 It onlic these odious terms malicioualie, traitcrouslir, 
diabollicallie were put out of the inditenient. 1633 Pkynne 
Htstnom. 1. 11. Chorus (R.\ bo diabolically absurd, so 
audaciously impious, so desperately proi>hune. 1881 N. N. 
Rome's hollies 37 By'r Iauly the Woman grows Diat>olli- 
tally Impudent. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Fans It. Wka. 1799 
1 . 1 13 You look divinely, child. But .. they have dressed 
you most dial>olically. 1853 J- H. Npwman Hist. S'h. 
(1873) 11 . 1. ii. 81 A place us diabolically wicked u* it was 
wealthy. 

Diabo'licalneas. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being diabolical ; devilishness; atrocity. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Diabolicalness , devilish Nature. 
a xBoo J. Warton Sat. Ranelesgk House , I wonder he did 
not change his face ax well as hi* body, but that retains its 
primitive diabo) iculncss. 

Di:aboll*city. nonct-ivd. Diabolic quality. 

1865 De Morgan Budget Paradoxes (1872) 294 If the 
Apohtolicity become Dial>olicity. 

+ Diabo licly, adv. Obs. rave, [-ly 2 .] » Dia- 
bolically. 

1683 E. Hooker Fref. Fp. Pordage's Mystic Div. 21 
Sin is. .autoritativly, exemplarily and Diabohdy, in public, 
countenanced. 

Dia-bolifuge. nonce-wd. [f. L. diabolus devil 
+ -FUGK, L. Jugittm , after febrifuge .] Something 
that drives away the devil. 

187* O. W. Hut mrs Poet Breakf.d. xi. (1885) 279 Odor as 
potent as that of the angel’s diabohfuge. 

Diabolify ;doiab^ lifoi), v. [f. L. diabolus devil 
+ -fy.] tram. To make a devil of; to figure as 
a devil. 

16^7 Farivgdon Serm. ^9 (L) The Lutheran (turns) 
against the Calvinist, and diabohfies him. 1813 I. Forsyth 
Lx< urs. Italy 222 Dante * devils, his Minos and nis Charon 
diabolified. 

Hence Diaholifloa tion. 

1893 Fall Mall Mag. II. 346/1 Apotfieosis is still with us, 
and dtabolification of I may coin such a word). 
Dia*bolish, adv. nonce-wd. Humorous substi- 
tute for 'Devilish'. 

x8o8 O. W. HoLMrs Aut. Breakf.d. v. (i8ot) 121 The 
Professor said it was a diabolixh good word. 1880 — Fro/. 
Breakf.d. xi. 251 This was a diabolish snobby question. 


DiAboliflm (doijwbdliz’m), [f, Gr. 8iA0o\-or 

devil + -I8H : cf. Diabolizi.] 

1 . Action in which the devil hat, or is supposed 
to have, a share ; dealing with the devil ; sorcery, 
witchcraft. 

16x4 Jackson Creed in. xxx. Wks. II. <59 Diabolism or 
symbolizing with infernal spirits. 176a Warrurtom Doctr . 
Grace it. xu, The Farce of Diabolisms and Exorcisms. 1855 
Smf.dley Occult Sitences 82 Any compact savouring of 
diabolism. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 466 Ephesus was 
the head-quarters of diabolism and sorcery. 

2 . Action or conduct worthy of the devil ; dia- 
bolical or devilish conduct, devilry. 

<88x Baxter Anstv. Denhoell Intro a. C iy, If you had 
rather, call it Church-Tyranny, Cruelty, or Diabolism. 1683 
E. Hooker Fie/. Fp. Pontage's Mystic Div. 18 Speculativ 
Infidehtic, piacticous Atheism, horrid Blasphemies, and all 
manner of Diabolism. 1777 T. Campbell Sutv. S. Ireland 
(1778) 208 A degree of diabolism, not to be found in the 
human neart. 18*6 Cent. Mag. I. 636/r The mob are 
stimulated by harangue* to new acts of diabolism. 1884 
J. Parkkk Apost. Life I II. 75 To put an end to their censure, 
their malice, their diabolism of spirit. 

t b. A doctrine of devils ; a devilish system of 
lielief. Obs. 

s6o8 T. James Apol. Wyclif 66 (Hel taught . . (that) there 
Mas an equalitie of al men, and^ communion of al things, 
which is pure Anabaptisme, or DiabolLme rather. 

8. Doctrine or system of opinions as to devils ; 
belief in or worship of the devil. 

i860 Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 557 Delusion, 
Fanaticism, Enthusiasm, Quakerism, Diabolism. i8aa Lamb 
Lett. xii. To B. Barton 114, 1 do not know whether dia- 
bolism is part of your creed. 1874 Wool* Nat. Hist, a 
Putting aside the terrors of diabolism, which aro engrained 
in the native African mind. 

4 . The character or nature of a devil. 

1754 Fielding J. Wildx. i, Only enough (goodness) to make 
him partaker of the imperfection of humanity, instead of the 
perfection of diabolism. 1778 T. Hartley Fref. Sweden- 
borg's Hcav. 4 //. (1851) 48 Now the very idea of diabolism 
carries in it a repugnance and hatred to God and goodness. 
1838 Black 7V. Mag. XLIII 770 The brutal vulgar ruffian, 
who makes as close an approach to pure diabolism as the 
imperfect faculties of human nature will permit. 

Diaboliflt (dai,rc*b^list). [mod. f. as prec. 
+ -1ST.] A professor or teacher of diabolism ; 
a writer who deals with diablerie. 

1895 West min. Gas . 8 Mar. z/» These, .are written under 
the inspiration of the French school of Diabolists. That 
Kchool is possessed with ideas of black magic, spirits of 
evil, devils become incarnate, and numerous other night- 
mares of corruption. 

Diaboltae (daiiiirbJldiz'), V. [f. Gr. fodpokos 
devil + -izk. (Du Cange has diabolizdre ** dsetnoni- 
zdre for Gr. bcupovi^oQai to be possessed by a 
demon or 4 devil \)] 

1 . tram. To make a devil of, turn into a devil ; 
to make like the devil ; to render diabolical. 

170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. App. (1852) 216 The mixt 
Paganryand Popery vdiich hitherto diabolized them. *11711 
Ken Hymns Festtv. Poet. Wks. 172* I. 296 The jealous 
Fears which Tyrants .seize Diabolize them by degrees. 1889 
Cornh. Mag. Sept. 268 The devil, only lex* than archangel 
ruined, retaining much of his former beauty, And almost all 
his former power, though now diabolisej. 1800 Chicago 
Advance 24 July, Manufacturing rum to .. debauch and 
diabo! 12c the . . natives of Africa. 

2 . To represent or figure as diabolical. 

a 18830. W. Holmes Jonathan Edwards in Pages fr. Old 
Vol. Life 400 It is a less violence to our natuie to deify 
protoplasm than it is to diabolize the Deity. 

3 . To subject to diabolical influence. 

>8*3 (see Diaboi izeo below). 1860 O. W. Holmes Pref. 
Breakf.d. viii. <70 There were two thing* . . that diabolized 
my imagination,— I mean, that gave me a distinct apprehen- 
sion of a formidable bodily shape. 

Hence Dia^bollsed ppl. a . ; Dl»bolisa*tion, 
the action of diabolizing, or representing as a 
devil. 

18*3 Bentham Not Paul 319 A man in his sound senses 
counterfeiting a diabolized man or a madman. 1879 M. D. 
Conway Demonol, II, iv. xi. 120 The diabolisation of 
A»teria (the fallen star) was through her daughter 
Hecate. 

Di&bolo’cracy, ttonce<vd , [see -cracy.] Go- 
vernment by the devil. 

1814 Southey in 0 . Aw. XII. 195 Bruce ha* marked out 
a certain part of Africa a* the dominion of the Devil, be- 
lieving that the people there are actually under a specie* 
of diabolocracy, a* much as the Jews were under a uivtne 
government. 

f Dia’bologue. Obs. ttonce-wd. A discussion or 
dialogue of devils. 

01713 Ellwood Autobiog. (1885) 380 These dialogues, 
shall I call them, or rather aiabologues. 

Di&bology (doiAbpidd^i). [euphonic abbre- 
viation of atabolology : see next.] The doctrine of 
the devil ; devil-lore. Hence Diabolo'ffloal a. 
01603 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xxiiL 191 To speak in the 


and the diabology of the time. 

Diabolology (cfcbib pV‘ 16 d 3 i). [f. Gr. &49oAot 
devil + -logy, Gr. -Acnrfa speech. See also prec.] 
The doctrine of the devil as a branch of science or 
study; devil-lore. 

1875 Kjnglakk Crimea (1877) VI. vi. 87 What, In dlabolo- 
logy, n as often been called a snare. 
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diabol6nian 

DUbolo&ifcn (daUtyl^mlin), a. and sb. [f. 
L« diabolus, in imitation of such forms as Baby- 
lonian, Thessalonian.] Bunyan’s name in the 
Holy IVar for : One of the host of Diabolus (the 
Devil) in his assault upon Mansoui ; also, as adj. 
Of the party of Diabolus or the Devil. 

i6fc Bunyam Holy War Ded., When the Diabolonlons 
were caught sMo Swrgson Treat. Dav. Ps. xix. 9 Till 
.. every corner of the town of Mansoui is clean rid of 
the Diabolonian* who lurk therein. 1894 Ec.glkston in 
Harder* t Mag. Feb. 469/x Vile diabolomans all of them. 

II Diabro'lil* Mod, Obs, [a. Gr. hkppaxris, f. 
hk through + PpSxnt eating, f. PiPp&xskuy to eat.] 
Corrosion, ulceration. 

1706 in Phillips (ed, Kersey). 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

f DiabrO*tio v a. and sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. happw- 
utebt able to eat through, corrosive ; f. as prcc.] 

A. adj. Corrosive. B. sb. A corrosive agent. 

*775 in Ash. 

Diaoalorimetar (dri&kselfiirmrtaj). [f. Gr. ha 
through + Calorimeter,] An instrument to 
measure the resistance which liquids offer to the 
passage of heat. 

1876 Caial. Set. A ftp. S, Kens . 151. 

DUoanthotUI (dai&kai'njias), a . Bot. [f. Di- 2 
+ Gr. faavOa thorn.] Having two spines. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacanthons in Botany, having two 
spines under each leaf. 

+ Di aoatho'lioon. Obs. [So in OF. (Cotgr.) 
and med.L., repr. Gr. hd xadokudby composed of 
general or universal (ingredients).] Old term for a 
laxative electuary ; so called from its manifold com- 
position, or, according to some, from its general 
usefulness ; hence, a universal remedy or appliance. 

As prescribed by Nicolaus, it was made of senna leaves, 
pulp of cassia and tamarinds, roots of male fern, rhubarb, 
and liquorice, aniseed, sweet fennel, and sugar. (Quincy ) 
136a in Bullkyn Bk. Simples (Blountk x6ai Burton 
A mst. Mel. 11. iv 11. iii. (1676) 337/3 Solid purgers are .. 
Diiicat hoi icon, Weckers F.lectuarie de Epithymo. .of which 
divers receipts are daily made. 1636 Biount Glossogr., 
Dtacatholicon. .*0 called because it serves as a gentle purge 
for all humours. i6ay in Physical Dut. 1665 J. Wilson 
Projectors 1. Dram. Wks. (1874) 226 Certainly nature and 
art . . could not produce such another diacatholicon that 
shall equally serve to all pui poses, - roast, bake, boil. 

II DiaoaU*is (cbi&k 5 *sis). Med. [Gr. hduavois 
burning heat : cf. next.] 

1883 Syd. Soc. Le x., Diacausis . . excessive, intense heat 
of body. 

Diaoanstio (dai&kg'stik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
hk through, across 4- Kavorucbs burning, f. kqIuv to 
burn. Cf. F. diacaustique.'] 

A. adj. 

1 . Math. Of a surface or curve : Formed by the 
intersection of refracted rays of light. (Opp, to 
calacauslic : see Caustic a. 3.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. Pref. Aflj, The Nature and 
Properties of Catacaustick and Diacaustick Figures. 17*7- 
31 Chamsrrs Cycl . , Diacaustic Curve, or Caustic by rtfrac - 
turn . . the curve line, which touches all the refracted rays, 
is called the diacaustic . 1868 Chamber? Encycl. II. 603/1 
When the caustic curve is . . formed by refraction, it is called 
the Diacaustic Curve. 

+2. Med. ‘ Formerly applied to a double convex 
lens or burning glass, such having been used to 
cauterize parts ’ (Mayne, Exp. Lex, 1851-60). Obs. 

B. sb. 1 . Math. A diacaustic curve or surface ; 
a caustic by refraction. 

* 7 » 7 " 3 * Chambers Cycl. s. v. Caustics , Caustics are divided 
into cat&causticft, and diacaustics. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 
356 The caustics formed by the continued intersections of 
refracted rays emanating from a luminous point, are called 
diacaustics. 1869 Tyndall Notes Lett. Light 4 166 Spheri- 
cal lenses have their caustic curves and Mir faces (diacaustics) 
formed by the intersection of the refracted rays. 

+ 2 . Med \ A double convex lens used to cau- 
terize. Obs . 

Diaoenoni (dai,0e-sih3s), a. [f. Gr. hkatv-os 
quite empty or hollow (Dia* 1 ) + -ous.l (See quot ) 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacenous . .porous, uke a sponge or 
pumice stone. 

Di-ft-cet&mide. Chtm. SceDi- 2 a and Acet- 

AMIDI. 

18 68 E. Frank land Lect . Notes for Chtm. Stud. 373. 

Di&'cet&te. Chtm. [f. Di- 2 2 + Acetate,] A 
salt with two equivalents of acetic acid (or its 
radical acetyl, C a H a O), as diacetate of ethylem 
(C* H*)". Ac2*0 3 . So Diaea-tio a. 

18*3 Thomson First Princ. Chtm. 11 . 373 Diacctatc of 
lead. x8*6 Henry Fie at. Cheat. II. 13 1 A diacetate or 
compound of a atoms of base with 1 atom of acid. t86vya 
Watt* Did . Chtm. I. 94 The diacetates are produced by 
the action of acetate of silver on the chlorides, bromides, 
or iodides of the several diatomic alcohol-radicle*. 1876 
Harlky Mat. Med , X33 Acetate and diacetate of lead. 

DiftOftin (ddi|£B's/lin). Chtm. [f. Di- 2 a.] Di- 
acetic glycerin ; a liquid with a biting taste, formed 
by the action of acetic acid upon glycerin, so that 
two of the three hydrogen atom* are replaced by 
acetyl. See Acetin. 

1835 Watt* tr. Gme tin’s Chtm IX. 426* >866 E. Frank* 
land Led. Notts for Chtm. Stud. 362 Acetic salts of a 
trlacid alcohol Monacetin, Diacetin, Triacctin. 

Vol. HI. 


Also XM-a’oetomaml ne Chew. See Di- 2 and j 
Aceton amine Biaoeto nio a. Chem. Sec Dl- 2 j 
+ AcXTokic. In diaeetonie alcohol , a syrupy liquid 
a(CH s )C(OH).CH,.CO.CIl«, obtained by the 
action of potassium nitrite on diacctonaminr. j 
Bia cetyl. Chem. See Dp 2 2, and Amu. I 

187* Watts Dtd. Chtm. VI. 30 [He J has obtained a < olour* j 
less pungent liquid, which is probably free acetyl or dt&cct) I ' 
(CtHiOJfc 1883 Syd. Juk. Lex., Duuetyl carbamide 
CO(NH.C*H|0)t, a product of the action of carbonyl- 
chloride on urea at 50° C ; it crystallises from hot ah ohol in 
rhombic needles. 

II Diaduenium (daiakfnitfnri. Bot , [mod. 
L., f. Di- 2 + L. achtenium Ach ere.] A ‘ flint' or 
sccd-vesscl consisting of two meriearps resembling 
achenes ; — Cbemocabp. 

1870 Bentlky Bot . 313 Each portion of the fruit resembles ' 
the acha.nium, except in being inferior, hence the name di- I 
uchamium has been given to tins fruit. j 

II DiaolialMMI. Burg. Obs. [a. Gr. Jhaxd- | 
A aatt, f. ha\akkuv to cause to open or gape.] (See | 
quots.) Hence f Dlaohala atic a. Obs. 

*751 Chamukrs Cycl Supp , Diachalasis , in the mcdi* I 
einal works of the antients, a term used to express .1 sulu- j 
tion of continuity in the bones of the cranium at the sutures. 
1831-60 Maynk Expos, Lea., Dtachalasis . a former term | 
for the separation or opening of the cranial sutuics. 1883 
Syd. Soi. Lex., Diaihalasttc, relating to a Diachalasis. j 

I! Diachore’ris. Med. Ohs. [Gr. bta\wpr)<us I 
excretion.] (Sec quot.) Heme Dlaohorc tlo a. 

1706 PHiLLii'*(ed. Kersey), Dwchorests, the net or family of 
voiding excrements, 17a* in Hailky. *883 .S yd. Soe. 
Lei., Diachoretic .. promoting thu excretion of faices; ( 
laxative. , 

Diachronic (ddiakrp-nik), a. noncc*uni. [f. Gr. | 
iid throughout, during + time 4 -ic.] , 

Lasting through time, or during the existing period. | 
1837 Gosse Creatiott 87 The two creations— the extinct and 
the extant— or rather the prochronic and the diachronic - 
here unite. 

Diachylon, -lum (doi,rc-kiVn, diacn- ; 
ltun (doT,2e'ki/7li/ni). Forms : a. 4-6 diaquilon, 

7- diachylon, 8-diachylum (9diaclum); p. 4-9 
diaculon, 6 dyaoulome, 6 diaculum. [a. med.L. 
diachylum, didculort, and OF. diaculon (14th c.), 
diaquilon , dyachilon , diathilon (Pan*, 16th c.), L. 
diachylon (Celsius), repr. Gr. M xuAwv (a medica- 
ment) composed of juices ; cf. also Gr. 8/dxuAoy 
very juicy, succulent. The pronunciation with 
shortened penult comes through Fr. and med.L.] 
Originally, the name of a kind of ointment com- 
posed of vegetable juices ; now a common name lor 
lead-plaster, emplastrum plum hi, an adhesive plaster 
made bv boiling together litharge (lead oxide), 
olive oil, and water ; prepared on sheets of linen 
as a sticking-plaster which adheres when heated. 

a. 1313 in \Vardr. Arc. Edw. // 20/15 Diaquilon 1 ih. 10 d. 
c 1400 Latfranc’s Cirurg . 338 Dinquilon maad of litarge 
and oile and juys of mustard seed. 1541 R Copland Guy- 
don's Formul. SJ b, Diaquilon of Rasis. 1660 Boyle Nno 
F.xp. Phys. Meek. Proem 8 The Common PLuntcr tail'd 
Diachylon. 17*3 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Planter , Let 
the Grease be first well melted, add the Diachylum and 1 
Wax to it. 1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 156 I took nomc 
diachylum which had lieen bought at Apothecaries Hall 
1797 Burke Rtgic. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 373 Half a yard 
square of balmy diplomatick diachylon. 1836 Marryai 
japket i. 4 Did a bull core a man, Mr. Cophngus appeared j 
witn hi* diachylon and lint. 184a 8. Lovkk Handy Andy iv, t 
Your sympathy is better than diachylon to iny wounds. 

0. 13** tn \Vardr. Acc. Edw. 1 1 33/20 Dyaculon 4 d. per lb. 
1U0 Palmjr. 729 Splrtte this dyaculome upon a lynen 
clothe. X34X k Con and Guy don's Formal Y ii b, Km. j 
playster the place with diaculum. 1671 Sh a dwell humour- 
ist 1, To set up with Sixpenny-worth of Diaculum. 1811 1 
Prakij Gog Poems (i860) I. 93 Diaculum, my story say*, Was 
not invented in those days a 1839 Ibid. (1864) 1. 35 T he skin 
was rubbed from off her thumb, And she had no Diaculum 
1836 Gen. P Thompson Exert (1843) IV. 92 Will., your 
druggists sell more rhubarb and dim ulon ? 
b. Comb., as diachylum -plaster. 

1999 A M. tr. Gabelhoner' s Bk. Physuke 349/2 Applyc as 
then theron a Diaquilon playster. 1676 I. Coniers in Phil. 
Trans. XI, 718 The ends .. I closed up with Diachylon 
Plaster, a x 60* Mountford Faust us i. ad fin , I . . de- 
vour’d Three Yards of Diaculum Plaister instead of Pancake. 
1794 Scott Let. to Miss C. Rutherford 5 Sept, in Lotkhat t. 
To hint the convenience of a roll of diaculum plaister. 

t Dia’chvma. Bot. Obs. [f. Gr. ha- through + 
Xvpa that which is poured out, liquid : cf. haxCttv 
to diffuse, etc.] ‘A synonvm of Parenchyma, 
especially such as occupies the space between two 
surfaces, as in a leaf\ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

1886 Treas. Bot. 397 Diachyma , the green cellular matter 
of leaves. 

Diaoid (dai,a:*sid), a . Chtm. [f. Di- 2 2 + Acid, 
on the analogy of Dibahic.] Capable of combin- 
ing with two acid radicals. j 

Diacid alcohol \ a diatomic alcohol containing two h> droxyl , 
groups both replaceable by an acid radical. Thus ethenc 
alcohol or glycol Cj H* -(OH)* is diacid , and when acted «n 
by acetic acia may form either a mono-acetate or a di-acetate. 

1866 E. Frankland Lett. Notes for Chem. Stud, 244 The 
monad radicals give monacid alcohols, the dyad radical* 
diacid alcohols. 1877 Watts Foiimss' Chem. 166 In the di- 
acid glycol ethers, the two radicles by which the hydrogen 
is replaced may belong either to the same or to different 
acids. 1883 C. L. Bioxam Chem. ed. 5* 546 The diamines 


. . are capable of combining wit h 3 molecule* of hydrochloric 
or any similar acid, which is implied by stating that they 
are diacid 

II WftTlftliff [a. Gr. tuixAatm f. hankhuv 

to break in twain .1 (See quots.) 

1730-4 B aii ky (folio), Vtaditsii, a fracture. 1883 .Syd. .s 
Lex., Dim lasts, refraction of light ray*, 
lienee Dtfcoift'Btlo a. 

itCj s )d. S<k. Lex., Dim last U relating to Piadasta l» 
nietluKiof amputation], or to Dim lasts. 

Diacl&sito (dai,te klas.nt). Min. [f Gcr din 
Hits (Brcithaupt, 1823% f. Gr. hankbeio to break 
through or asunder; on account ofitseasy cleavage.] 
A bisiheate* of iton and magnesium; a brassy 
jellow or greenish grey mineral of the pyroxene 
gioup, orthoi hombtc in crysUlli/ation. 

1850 Dana Mm. 268. 

t Di aclo. Be Obs. [? related to Dial ; thc-r/r 
«pj)cars to be as in tacptacU, sftraile } and other 
rt*prs. of I .. instrumental 1 ulum, as 1 ngubet tun ulurn 
rudder.] A small portable dial or coiti|>A»* ; 
a pocket -dial. 

1488 Id. Trias. An. S<ot. I. 83 A fare diacle. x6is 
Rates cy Customs Scot, in H alyburton* s Ledger (Sc ot. Rec 
Ser. 1867) »»,7 I>iaclt** of wode, the do/en, xijx *, of bone, the 
dozen, xlviij j. 1794 Siot.Agrn.Surv, Shetland 87'Junt), 
Every l>oat cnirtcs one compa** at least, piovinuatly a 
diadc 

II Di&codium (cl3i8kpR*ch^m>. Obs. Also 6 
diacodion, 8-9 diaeodo. fme<l. and mod.U dta- 
codton, - cbdtum , in ancient L. dtaeddibn, Iroin Gr. 
hh Kvbtiwv (a preparation) made fioxu (Kippy-hends, 
sec Dia- 2 . Cf. also French diacodtott ( 1 6th c.), 
diacodium (1 7-1 8th c.), diacodc (adm. by Academy 
1762); the Inst is of rare use in English. So It. 
diacodione (Florio 1599), now dutcodto.] 

A syrup prepared from poppy* heads, used chiefly 
as an opiate. 

1364-78 Bclleyn Dial. agst. Pist (1888) 51 Driuke your 
Diacodion at night to reconcile stepe again 1681 tr 
/f ’Hits' Rim. Med. Whs, Vocal) , Dim rdmm, a syiup to 
procure deep, made off the tops of poppy. *603 Conor* \ 1 
Love for L. in. xiu, Ycm had l>cst luke a little Diacodion 
and Cowslip-Water. 1817 W. Tayi or in Monthly Mai; 
XLiV. 41 j His favoniitc medicine was n diacodium, con 
msting of opium administered in honey' 18*0 Hlaikiv Ma { 
VII 3^8 fit) puts one to sleep more effectually than a double 
dose of diacodium 18*0 J '1 or. No tr. J. dinar ds' K Davos- 
seur’s Mater Med. 333 Calming Mixture. Dtacoae Syrup. 
Hence f Diaoo diat# sb . ; d. opiate . Obs. 

.684 tr. Ponet’s Men C outfit, xiv. 488 We may some 
times use Dia« odmtes if the Patients strength hold out 
II DiaC08l0*i® (doi a*ihhi-si»). Btol. [f. Gr. ha 
(I)iA- 1 ) + koIKojou hollow, belly.] The separation 
of the cu lomc or body-cavity into several sinust^ 
in some Vermes, as leeches. 

1888 R01 lfston fk Jackson Arum. Life 579. Ibid 630 
The coelome i* much restricted by a growth of conneitive 
tissue, which splits it up into xinus»cx and channels, u process 
termed dimoc costs, 

Diacon, -e, obs foims of Deacon. 

Diaoon&l (tbiitckAnal), a. [ad. late L. dia- 
condf-is, f. didconus Deacon : cf. F. dicu otto l (14th 
c. in Ilatz.-Dnrm.) 1 Of or Ixdongtng to a deacon 
(in various senses of the word). 

16x1 Cotgr., Diaional, Diaconall ; of, or belonging to a 
deacon. 1656 in Bl ount (, lounge *795 tr Dupin’ s Ell/ 
Hist. vjthC. I. v, 176 The Matter of the Diaconnl Ordin- 
ation *863 J. M. Ludlow Sisterhoods in Gd. U'ords 494 
A large development of what I may call the natural dia- 
conal fututions of women. 1866 F. G Ltr Direct. Angl. 
(cd. 3) j Being about to execute a diacoiml function. 

Diaconate (ddij*k<Wt), sb. [ad. late L, diii- 
condt-u*, f. didconus Deacon : see -ate L Cf. F’. 
diai ona/.] 

1 . The office* or rank of deacon. 

17*7 Chavmrrh Cycl , Dea»onry, Diaconate, the older 
or ministry of a dc<t< on or dc.u ones* (Not 111 Johnson, 
Todd, Richardson, Webster 182H, Craig >847.) . 011846 
WoRCFBiMt cites Fi lei tie Rev. 1849 (title \ 'I he Diaconate 
and the Poor. x8«* Conyiifakf « H. St, Paul{\M)?) I 
xiu. 408 If, .we explain these intimations by what we know 
of the Diaconate in the succeeding century. 1884 i>. Huntfr 
tr. Rems’ s Hist. Canon iii 34 A vocation quite a* special 
as that of the npottleship or the diaconate. 

2 . The time during which any one is a deacon. 

1880 Sunday School I hues 3 Apr. 212 During hi* diaconate 

the Rev. Thos. Gaulandet wa* n*sistnnt to Dr Pierre 1891 
E. W, Gossk Gossip in Library v s<> 1 he English divines 
. .were nc< ustomed to stupendous efforts of endurance from 
their very diaconate. 

3 . A body of deacons. 

1891 Stoughton' in li’esl Mtth Mae May 347 A depu- 
tation from our diaconate called upon him 

f Di&'COUata, CL. Obs. nonce wd. [f. L. did- 
conus Deacon + -ate^.] Having, or managed 
by, deacon*. 

a 1679 'I*. Goodwin lDks. IV iv. 189 (R.), This one great 
diaconate church (a* wc may, in a parallel allusion, to that 
other name of preftbyterial, call it). 

Diaconesft, *isse, obs. forms of Deaconkhh. 

II Diaco*nicoir. Also in Lat. form diaooni- 
cum. [Gr. BiliKovutfo, neut. adj. pertaining to 
a deacon, f. hascovot a seivant, a Deacon.] Bccl. 
Antiq. and Mod. Gk. Ui. A building or room 
adjoining the church, where vestment*, ornaments, 

3 ‘»* 
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and other things used in the church service are 
kept ; a sacristy, a vestry. 

1717 51 Chamiii ks Cj i l. , JU'ai on icon, Sairisty, a place 
adjoining to the anticnt churches, where the .sacred \est- 
incuts, with the vessels, and other ornament* of the altar, 
were preserved. 1794 Atthxol. XI. 331 Thus, among the 
( '» reeks, is always placed the sacristy, or dimonhou. 1850 
Nfai r Ea\t . <’/. I. 1. ti 191 On the opposite side of the bciiui 
was the dni'oimon or .sai-riaty. 1878 in Gwilt E/uyil. 
Archtt Gloss s_ v. 

f Dia oonize, v. Obs. [f. Gr. bthteovos, X^tiiiU 
conus 1 ) bacon 4- -UK. Cf. F. Mat outset * con- 
ferer le diaconat.*] mtr. To act as deacon ; to 
minister. 

1644 Bulwitr Chiron . 130 The Left Hand in the more 
accomplish’d and plenary exhibition of this sacred rite 
(benediction] bath oft Uiaconi/’d unto the Right. 

t Diaxony. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. Mac on i a , 

a. (ir. biateovia office, etc. of a deacon. Cf. F. 
Maconie 4 a deaconrie, the place of a deacon * 
(Cotgr.).] The place or office of a deacon. 

1636 Aui’. J. Williamm Holy Table (1637) 79 The very 
Altar it self. . hath !>een termed, in the ancient Councells, 
The Diaconie, ns a place belonging (next uflcr the Bishop) 
to the care and custodie of the Deacon only. 

II Diacope (daiiiekopf ). [a. Gr. biauoirfj cleft, 

gash, f. btoKunr-uv to cut through.] 

1 1. Oram, and Kite*. ‘A figure by which two 
words that naturally stand together, esj>ecially two 
parts of a compound word, are separated by the 
intervention of another word; tmesis* (Webster 
1864^. Obs. 

1586 A. 1 )AV hug. Secretary 11.(1625)83 Tmesis or Din* 
iobe, a division of a word compound into two parts, ns, 
Vvhnt might be so ever .for, whatsoever might be, &c. 1678 
Phiilifs (cd 4), Diastole, this figure is othetwise called 
DtacoJ* , and by Ruflinianus l>y a Latin term »S efaratio. 

2. Sntg. (See quota.) 

1706 Pun 1 n-s (cd. Kersey), DiaCofe, a Cutting or dividing 
nMtnder. a deep Wound, especially one made in the Scull by 
a sharp Instrument. 3831-60 in Mavnr Fx/os. Lex. ,88, 
Syd. Soc. Lex., D/acope, a cut, incision, fissure, or longi- 
tudinal fracture. It generally signifies an oblique incision 
made in the cranium by a sharp instrument, without the 
pie< e being removed. 

Diacoustio (daiakaustik), a. [f. Pi- 3 + 
Acoustic a.] Pertaining to diacoustics. 

1775 in Ash : and in mod. Diets. 

Di&COUitics (doidkau\stiks\ [mod. f. Pi- 3 
4- Acoustics: in F. diacou.Uiaue. Cf. Pioptrics.] 
A name for the science of refracted sounds. Also 
termed diaphonus. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 473 Hearing may be divided into 
direct, refracted and rc Hex’d . which are yet nameless un- 
less we call them Acoustiiks, Diacousticks and Cutacou- 
sticks. 1704 J. Harris Lev. Tethn., Piatous/uks or Dia- 
phouichs is the c onsiderntion of the pro}>ertics of Refracted 
sound, as it passes through different mediums. 3801 
Ca\au.o Nat. Philos. 11 . 309 Dimoustus, viz. of refracted 
sound. 

DiAOranteTic, a. Ana/, [f. Gr M through, 
apart + tcpavTrjpet the wisdom teeth f -ic.J 

Syd. Sac. Let., Di/urantcrit , a term applied to 
describe the dentition of those snakes in which the f posterior 
teeth are separated by longer intervals tliau the anterior. 

So Dlftoranto rlan a., in same sense. 

1880 in Cent. Diet. 

II IHa'Ore. Obs. rare . In 6 dyocre. [a. F. 

diacre for OF. diacne, ad. L. didconus.] A tlencon. 

33*3 Li>. Berners Ftviss. I. ccccxlii. 770 There came . . a 
byshop, a dyacre, and two knightes. 

II Dia'criaia. Med. [mod.L. diact tits, n. Gr. 
bidteptott, f. bicueplvuv to separate ; spec, to mark a 
crisis in a fever. Cf. F. diacrise.] a. 4 A term for 
the act of separation or secretion.* b, 4 A critical 
evacuation.* o. — Diagnosis. Hence Dlaorl- 
Bio graphy, * a description of the organs of secre- 
tion * {Syd. Soc. Tex. \ 

1684 tr. lionet's Men . Compit. vi. 200 The Fermentation 
< auscs such a diacriM*. .in the mass of blond. 1706 Phillips 
< cd. Kersey), Diacrisis, a separating, severing or dividing; 
the Faculty of discerning, judgment. In the Art of Physuk, 
a judging of and distinguishing Diseases with their respcc* 
five Symptoms. 17a* in Bailey. 1833-60 Mavnr Expos. 
Lex., Diai risis . , synonymous with Diagnosis, which is the 
term genet ally used. 

Diacritic (daiakri’tik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
foatcpiTucuv, that separates or distinguishes, f. 3m- 
teptret v to separate. In mod.F. dim ritique.] 

A. adj. Serving to distinguish, distinctive ; spec. 
in Cram, applied to signs or marks used to dis- 
tinguish different sounds or values of the same letter 
or character ; e.g. t?, e, e, e, e, e, e. e, etc. 

[1677 Dai f Crt. Gent ties 111. 87 Plato in hh JRepub. 9. makes 
a Philosopher to be boyuvov SicutpiTutoy, a diacritic or very 
critic instrument.] 1609 Wallis to lip. Llojd in Nicolsott s 
Epist, Corr. 1 . 123 (T ), The Arabick ha or cha — distin- 
guished only by the diacritic k points. 1875 T. Hill True 
OrdStudtcs 106 Printed v% ith diacritic signs. 189a Nation 1 
(N.Y.) 21 July 492 Printing ‘hr snOs *, . * brOt, * twilit,' 
‘earlier/ and other diacritic novelties. 

B. sb. Cram. A diacritic sign or mark. 

3866 A | Li 1 is On Pal<*otype in Trans. Phil. Soc. 1867 
App. I. 6 Jajpsiiis's S ta ml ara Alphabet in which, .as many 
ns two or three diacritics are applied to a single body. 1877 
Svt Kiel Phone In x 174 Even fetters with accents and dia- 
critics .being only cast for a few founts, act practically an 


new letters. Ibid. 175 We may consider the k in sh and th 
simply ns a diacritic written for convenience on a line with 
the letter it modifies. 1888 A thenantm t Sept. 287/1 A system 
which requires several new types and makes constant use of 
diacritics. 

Diacritical (daiakri’tik&l), a . [f. as prcc. + 

-AL.] 

1. Gram. Diacritic a. 

1749 B. Martin {title), Lingua Britannica Reformata : or 
a universal English Dictionary. .Universal, Etymological, 
Orthograpbii al, Orthoepirnl, Diacritical. 173a Johnson 
Du t. (.rain. Eng. Tongue, From^/jn the Islandick alphabet, 
v is only distinguished by a diacritical point. 3840 Malcom 
J rav. 42 1 [In Siamese] there arc thirty-four consonants .. 
and twelve vowels, with several diacritical marks. 3867 
A. J, Kill** E. E. Promt hi . I. i. 21 In quite recent clays, 
the* innovation of diacritical signs arose as in French and 
(Jernian. 

b. gen. Distinguishing, distinctive. 

1847 Birch Anc. Pottery 11858) II. 341 The diacritical 
marks of this ware ure a paste of red coralline colour, [etc.] 
C. Klectr. (Sec quot.) 

1884 S. P. Thomson Dynamo. Electr. Mach. (1888)^07 
This number of arap^re-turns he named the diacritical 
number ; and the current producing half saturation he called 
the diacritical current. 

2. Capable, or showing a capacity, of distinguish- 
ing or discerning. 

1856 Alexander Life Dr, Wardlaiv xix. 477 His intellect 
was eminently dialectic and diacritical. 3005 Athcn&nm 
24 lune 837/2 Where is his diacritical power? 

Hence BiaoH’tlcalljr adv. 

i8ao llltuinv. Mag. VII. 198 Maxoretically print it, dia- 
critically compose it. 

DiactilUC (daijockti nik), a. Optics, [f. Di- 3 - 
Pi A- 1 + Gr. anrlv- a ray + -ic.] Having the 
projicrty of transmitting the actinic rays of light. 

1867 W. A. Miller E lenten Chem. 1. (ed. 4) 330 Rock-salt, 
fluor-sjiar, water, .are almost as dinctinic. .as quartz. 3880 
19 th Cent. Mar. 529 Substances whuh arc chemically trans- 
parent are said to l>e din clinic. 1880 Athemeum 11 Dec. 
781/3 Experiments which prewe the diactinic character of 
substances constructed on an open chain of carbon com- 
pounds. 

So DIft'oti&iBm, 4 the condition of transparency 
for chemical or actinic rays * (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 
Diaoulum, a popular variant of Diachylum. 
Diad, obs. form of Dyad. 

Diadelph. (doi-adelf). Rot. rare- 0 , [f. next ; 
cf. didynam ] A plant of the class Pindelphia . 

18*8 in W mister ; whence in later Diets. 

II Diadelphia (doi&dc*lfiii). Rot. [mod.L. 
(Linnreus 1735) f. Gr. 2i-, Di- 2 4- d$«A tfd>t brother 4 - 
-ia.] The seventeenth class in the Linnsean Sexual 
system, including plants with stamens normally 
united in two bundles. Hence Dl*d*‘lpfcl*n a. 

vj6n Hudson Flora Angtica , Diadelphia. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Pot. ix. 93 In the seventeenth cln*s diadelphia, 
the filaments arc united at bottom. i8s8 Webster, D/a. 
dclbhian . 1857 Hkni-rey Dot. ii. § 385 The Class Diadelphia 
includes a large number of Papilionaceous genera. 

Diadelphio (daiadc-lfik), a. [f. as prcc. 4- -lc.] 
a. Rot. - Diadkluhous. b. Chcm. Of a com- 
pound: Having the elements combined in two 
groups. 

1847 Craig, DiadelphU', pertaining to the class Dia- 
delphia. 38 66 E. Fkanklano Lett. Notes /or Chem. Stud. 
201 Non-nitrogcnous organic compounds . . 1. The mon- 
adelphic, or inarsh-gas ty;>e 2. The diadclphic, cr methyl 

SiadelphoUB (dsiSde-lfas), a. Hot, [f. a> 
prec. 4* -OU8.] Of stamens : United by the fila- 
ments so as to form two bundles. Of plants : 
Having the stamens so united. 

1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 443 The plants of this section 
are really not diadelphous but monadelphous. 3870 Bentley 
Bot. <1883) 248 When the filaments unite so as to form two 
bundles, the stamens are termed diadelphous, as in the Pea, 
Milkwoit and Fumitory. 

Diadem (doi &dem), sb. [a. F. dyademe (13th 

c. in Godcf.\ inod.F. din dime, ad. L. diadem a, Gr. 
kAtypa band or fillet, esp. the regal fillet of Persian 
kings, adopted by Alexander of Macedon and his 
successors; f. btabiuv to bind round, f. 5m- across, 
through 4- bitty to bind.] 

1. A crown ; nn ornamental cincture or covering 
for the head, worn as a symbol of honour, esp. of 
royal dignity. (In quot. 1290, applied to the 
aureola or crown of a martyr. Now chiefly poetic 
and rhe/oncai.) 

r 3*00 S. Eng. Leg. I. 167/2125 A 1 round it orn a*boutc is 
hcucJ, use it were a dyiulcme, 138a Wyclif A’rr. xiL 3 And 
lo ! a greet reed diagoun, Imuynge seuene heedes . . and in 
the heedis of him scum diademes. 1415 Hocclkvk To Str 
J. Oldcastle 232 O Constantyn. .0 ensten Empcrour. . Wei 
was byi»et on thee thy diadeemo ! 1337 Mork in Graffon 

Chron. (1568) II. 807 1 11 habite royall with Scepter in hand e 
and Diademc on hi* head. 160a Shahs. Ham. in. iv. 100 
A vice uf kings . . 'That from a shclfe, the precious Diadem 
stole. And put it in his Pocket. 178$ Wilkins Bhagvat 69, 

1 wish to behold thee with the diuuem on thy head, a 1839 
Pkafd Poems (1864) II. 433 Many a gem Fit for a Sultan s 
diadem. 

b. spec. A band or fillet of cloth, plain or adorned 
with jewels, worn round the head, originally by 
Oriental monarchs, as a badge of royalty. (The 
original sense of the word in Gr. and L." j 


1579*80 North Plutarch (i$ta) 518 Ho hod sent her his 
Diademe or royall band and called her by the name and title 
of Queene. 363 6 Cowl rv Find. Odes , Praise 0/ Pindar ii. 
Notes , Diadems (which were used by the ancient Kings. . 
for the mark of Royalty), .were Bindings of white Ribband 
nl>out the Head, see and adorn’d with precious stones. 1776 
(iiunoN Peel. A F. I. 388 Diocletian .. ventured to axsume 
the diadem . . It was no more than a broad white fillet set 
with pearls, which encircled the emperor *h head. i 96 s Farrar 
Early Chr. 11 . 226 note, A diadem . . this badge of Oriental 
autocracy — a purple silken fillet embroidered with pearls. 

c. A WTcath of leaves or flowers worn round 
the head. 

1330 Palsgr. 213/2 Diademe of l&urcll, laureolt. 1883 
Myra's Jtnl. Aug , Diadems of orange.flowcrs have been 
more worn lately. 

d. Her. (See quota.) 

17*7-51 Chambers Lyil., Diadem , in heraldry, is applied 
to ccitain circles, or rims, serving to bind or inclose the 
crowns of sovereign princes ; and to bear the globe, and 
cross, or the flowcr-ue-luces, for their crest. 1787 Porny 
Firm. Herald iy Gloss., Diadem . . is now frequently used 
to signify the Circles, which close on the top of the Crowns 
of Sovereigns, and support the Mound. 

2 . fig. The authority or dignity symbolized by 
a diadem ; royal or imperial dignity, sovereignty ; 
« Crown sb. 3. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22357 (Colt ) pan sal he fare to iursalem 
.. and yeild up hare his diademe. a 1400-30 Alexander 
3240 Don a)ayne Jns dignite, be diademe of Per*, And all h« 
runs of pi re wine resavue as l>e(orc. 3348 Hai l Chron. 224 
That the Erie of Ricnemond, should once attein to the 
Crowne and diademe of the realmc. t6oa Fulbeck* Pan. 
da tes 10 Such things can not be scuered from the princely 
Diadem. 1789 Bflsham Ess. I. xviii. 248 A diadem could 
not . . raise the personal character of tne Protector. ^ i8ai 
Byron Mar. Fat. 1. ii. 173 Old DandoJo Refused the diadem 
of all the Cmsars. 

8. fig. A distinction or adornment conferring glory 
or dignity, figured as a crown. 

15J6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 7 b, They shall receyue 
of the handc of god the crowne of glory and diademe of 
honour. 1605 Camdrn Rem. 3 One of the fairest . . Plumes 
in the triumphant Diademe of the Roman Empire. 18*5 
J, Neal Bra. Jonathan III. 370 The name of Yankee was 
a reproach hcic ; it was a diadem there. 

4 . t) ansf. Something that surmounts and adorns 
like a crown ; a crowning ornament. 

1781 Cow per Refit ement 82 The descent moon, the 
diadem of night, Stars counties*, each in his appointed 
place, Fast anchored. 1817 Byron Man/red 1. i. 64 Mont 
Blanc i* the nmmuch of mountains ; '1 hey ciowu’d him 
long ago On a thionc of rocks, in a robe of clouds, With 
a diadem of snow. 3845-75 Mackay Seven Angels 0/ Lyre 
iii, A rainbow is her diadem. 

6. Short for diadem- monkey. 

0 . Surg. In Lat. form diadema : A bandage for 
the head. *811 in Hooper Med . Diet. 

7 . at ltd b. and Comb., as diadem-shaped adj. ; 
diadem-lemur, a sjiecics of Indris ; diadem- 
monkey, Cercopithecus diadem at us ; diadem- 
spider, the garden spider, F.petra diadema. 

1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. ill. v. 343 Diadem, 
and coronet shaped ornaments. 1834 H. Miller Sch. 4 
Sthm. (1858) 67 The large diadem spider, which spins so 
strong & well. 

Di'adem, v. [f. prec. bb.] tram. To place a 
diadem upon ; to adorn with or as with a diadem ; 
to crown. Chiefly in pa. pple . : cf. next. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. iii. 268 Dauid schal ben dyademed 
and daunten hem alle. 1738 Poi-E RfiL to Sat. 11. 23a When 
diadem’d with rays divine .. Her Priestles* Muse forbids 
the Good to die. X777 S1K W. Jones Turkish Ode Poems 
or And every stalk ix diadem'd with flowers. 18*6 H. H. 
Wilson tr. Uttara Rdrna Cheritra 46 Hills, whose tower- 
ing peaks Are diademed with clouds. 1858 Neale Bernard 
dc M.( 1865) 13 The Judge that come* in mercy. .To diadem 
the right. 

Hence Diademed (dar&demd) ppL a. 9 wearing 
or adorned with a diadem ; crowned. 

1790 J. Williams Shrcn>e Tuesday (1794)9 Where Despot* 
diadem’d and toga’d stride. i8o< Southey \w Ann. Rev. 

1 1 1 . 556 One of the three diademed princes. 1840 Carlylk 
Heroes iii. (1891) 79 I* he not obeyed, worshipped after his 
sort, as all tho Tiaracd and Diademed of the world . . could 
not be? 189* Athenaeum 19 Mar. 380/t Draped diademed 
bust of the empress. 

Diademated (daradom^ted^ ppl. a. ? Obs. 
ff. L. diadema Dus (f. Gr. bidbrjfsa Diadkm) 4 - -ED.] 
Wearing a diadem ; diademed. 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Dtadf mated, wearing a Diadem, 
Crown or Turbant. 1763 Swinton in Phil. Tram. L 1 V. 09 
The first of these medals present* to our view a diode- 
mated head. 1770 Ibid. LX, 84 note, Coins. . with diademated 
heads upon them. 

II Diada'xis. Med. Obsr °. [a. Gr. btabefts, 
n of action f. 1° fcli evc °P e another, 

succeed.] A transposition of humours in the body 
from one place to another. 
xSii in Hoofer Med. Diet . 1847 in Craig. 

II Diadoche (dol|0e\Dk*j. [a. Gr. btaboyii suc- 
cession, f. dtabix* 00 ai • see P rec 3 Succession ; 
spec, in Med. (see quots.’) 

1706 pHiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Diadochc , in the Art of Physick. 
the succeeding or progress of a Disease, to its change call’d 
Crisis, 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex . , Diadochc, the exchange of one 
disease into another of different form or character and in a 
different »Uuatton. 1884 Chunk Q. Retu XVIII. 258 The 
diadoche of early Greek scholars . . was but a broken and 
fitful succession. 
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Diadoohiaa (d;>iad<fi»kian), a . [f. Gr. 
succeeding, successor (see prec.) + -ian.] Belong- 
ing to the Diadochi or Macedonian generals among 
whom the empire of Alexander the Great was di- 
vided after his death, or to their time. 

(iS&Grotk Greece XU. 36a 'Hie intercut* of these Diadochi 
— Antigonus Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachutt.) 188s J. T. 
Clarke Reh Invest, A ssos in Papers A rchmol Inst. A mer. 
Class. Ser. 1. 40 A monument of small dimensions and lavish 
Di&dochian ornamentation. 

Diadochit© (d3i,ced<flcait). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
bMo\ot (see prec.) + -it*. Named by Breithaupt in 
1837, from his belief that phosphorus had succeeded 
arsenic in its composition.] Hydrous phosphate 
and sulphate of iron, of brown or yellowish colour 
and resinous appearance. 

1850 Dana Min. 454. 185X Watts ir.Gmelirts Chew. V. 

246 Diadochi te. . Resembles iron-cinder in. .appearance. 

II Diadosis (daijee’ddsis). Med. [a. Gr. 9 Mo<rit , 
t foa&Mva 4 to hand over, distribute.] a. Distri- 
bution of nutritive material to the body. b. Re- 
mission or decline of a disease. 

1711 in Bailey. 18x1 in Hooter Med. Diet . 
t Di adrom, -ome. Oh. [ad. Gr. biabpofArj a 
running througn or across, f. bid + 8/x>/4- ablaut stem 
of bpaptnv to run.] A vibration of a pendulum. 

16 61 Boyle Exasnen v. (1682) $5 In Water the Diadromes 
are so much more slow [than in air J. 1600 Lot kk II urn. U ml. 
iv. x. 8 10. 393 A Pendulum, whose Diadroms .. are each 
equal to one Second of Time. 

Dimwsis (dai,e*r/sis, -J«>‘r/sis). Also dieresis. 
[a. L. diaeresis , a. Gr. biaipttns, n. of action f. 
haipi-uv to divide, separate.] 

1 . The division of one syllabic into two, esp, by the 
separation of a diphthong into two simple vowels. 

1698, Bloi nt Glossogr. * v. Dierstic , The figure Diaeresis, 
whereby one syllable is divided into two parts, as Evolutive 
for Evolvisse. 1735 Johnson, Dtxrtxis. the separation or 
disjunction of sylfabfes; as air. *887 Roby Eat. Gram. 
(ccf. 5) 1. 478 /> forests, * separation * of one voiyel sound into 
two ; c. g. Orphltis lor Orpheus also the treatment of a 
usually consonantal v as a vowel ; e. g. si Mat for stlvae . 

b. The sign [••] marking such a division, or, 
more usually, placed over the second of two vowels 
which otherwise make a diphthong or single sound, 
to indicate that they are to be pronounced sepa- 
rately. 

1811 Cotgk. Nnnn, Diaeresis is when two points ouer a 
vowell diuide it from another vowcll, as boui, queue. 
170 6 Phillips (cd. Kersey) s. v. Diaeresis, An £, I or <1 
Diaeresis, to show that such a vowel is sounded by it self and 
not joyn*d with any other, so as to make a Diphthonguc. 
1767 G. Sharpe Grk . Tongue 16 (Ro If any two vowels 
are to be read as two distinct syllables, the latter is marked 
with a diaeresis, or two dots over it ; naCt, boy. and avVi'o*, 
sleepless. 1804 J. Johnson Typoer. II. xi. *84 The diaeresis 
[“] separates two vowels, that they may not be taken for 
a diphthong. 

2 . Prosody . The division made in a line or a verse 
when the end of a foot coincides with the end of a 
word. 

*®44 Beck & Felton tr. Munk\ Metres 39 From the coin* 
cidence and disagreement of verse-series and word-series 
springs the idea of the diasrcbi* and caesura (Sialptait and 
ropy), abscission and incision. 

3 . Surf. Separation of parts normally united, as 
by a wound or burn, the lancing of an abscess, etc. 

*706 in Phillips (cd. Kersey). 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v. Di, tresis , There arc five manners of performing the 
diuresis vir, by cutting, pricking, tearing, drawing and 
burning. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. % Diaeresis , a division ol parts 
from a wound, or bum ; a solution of continuity, produced 
by mechanical means. 

4 . fen. (nonce-use.) Division, separation. 

>856 Alexander Life Ward law xiib 331 This diaeresis 
of opinion has separated ethical writeis into two sections. 

Diaretio (daiiere*tik), a. and sb . Also die- 
retio. [ad. Gr. 8 iatprruc 6 s divisible, of or by 
division, f. biaiptrds, vbl. adj. f. Biatptfr ; sec prec. ; 
cf. F. diMtique (Littre).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or by means of dixresis 
or division. 

1840 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vi, ii. 331 The 
others [methods), as the analytic, systolic, dbcretic, etc. 
1656 Blount Glossogr ., Dierettck , pertaining to a division, 
or the figure Diaeresis. 18*1-60 Mayne Expos. Lex. 269/1 
Having power to divide, dissolve, or corrode ; escharotic, 
corrosive, dieretic. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex . Dieretic. 

B. sb. Med. A caustic or corrosive agent. Ohs. 

17*1 Bailey, Diaretics , medicines which corrode and eat. 
x88i Syd. Soc . Lex., Dix retie, an old term for a caustic. 

Diafragma, -frogme, obs. ff. Diaphragm. 
Dlagtadsil (dai&id.^e nesis). [mod. f. Gr. bia- 
across + yivwis generation, origination : Genesis.] 
Transformation by dissolution and recombination 
of elements. Hence Diagana'tlo a., of or pertain- 
ing to diagenesis. 

1886 T. S. Hunt Mineral Physiol. 4- Pkytiorr. 173 The 
reactions, .resulting not only in the conversion of amorphous 
into crystalline bodies, but in the breaking up of old com- 
binations, as well as in the union of unlike matters mechani- 
cally mingled to form new crystalline species, are instruc- 
tive examples of what Gfimbcl has termed diagenesis. Iota., 
An Instructive phase in this dlagenetic process is that of the 
gradual conversion Of smaller crystalline grains or crystals 
into larger ones. 
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Diftffeotropie (t1»iM3/|<nrp-pik), a. fief. [f. 

Gr. Sioacross + yfj, yio- the earth + rpontnut belong- 
ing to taming.] Characterized by diagcotropUm. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin M event. PI. 189 The rhizome* of 
Sparganium ramoxum grow out horizontally in the noil to I 
a considerable length, or are diageotropic. x88* F. Da ruin I 
in Nature XXV. 600 A diageotropic organ is one whn h | 
|K>Hsesscs the power of growing at right angles to the line of 
gravitation. i 

Difrgeotropiam (doiM,w‘ tr *P iz * m> - Pot. j 
[f. prcc. : see -ism.] The tendency in parts of j 
plants to grow transversely to the earth’s radius. j 
x88o C. & F. Darwin Menem. PI. 5 PingeotropLm, a 1 
position more or less transverse to the radius of the earth j 
Di&glyph (ddi &glif). rare. [f. stem of Gr. j 
btayKixpeiv to carve through, carve in intaglio, f. , 
81a* through + yKviptty to carve : in mod. F. diaflyphe j 
(Hatz.-Darm.).] A sculpture or engraving in which ] 
the figures are sunk below the general surface ; an , 
intaglio. Hence Diaffiy’phio a. f pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, such sculpture. 

Evelyn’s name for the art is after Gr. yXv^uoj fir. 

(166* Evkon Chatcogr. (1769) 16 Diaglypkhe , when 
hollow, as in seals and intaglio*. 18x9 P. N icholson A rxhtl. 
Dili. I. 9 The Diaxlyfhue where the strokes [of the figures) 
arc indented.) 1804 Webster, Diaglyphic. 1889 Century 
Diet ., Diaglyph . 

Di&ffnosable (daiSgnf-’xfcb’l), a. [f. next + 

-ABLE.T Capable of being diagnosed. 

1891 Scot. Lsader 34 Sept. 6 Before it [tubercular disease] 
became in the individual diagnoscnble. 

Diagnose (ddifign<»i'z\ V. Med. [f. next ; cf. 
anastomose , metamorphose (immediately alter F. 
verbs in • oscr from a sb. in - ose ).] trans. To 
make a diagnosis of (a disease), to distinguish and 
determine its nature from its symptoms ; to recog- 
nize and identify by careful observation. 

x86x Wynier «S<v. Pees 339, I was enabled to diagnose the 
complaint at oner. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 
331 Articular rheumatism has also to be diagnosed from the 
other form*. 1887 1 1 ome op. ll'ortd 1 Nov. 497, 1 diagnosed 
chronic jaundice. 

fix- *879 ToCRGEE Fool's Err li. 11 Her heart had ; 
diagnosed the symptoms. 1885 Times 13 Aug. 4,1 It is not j 
difficult for me to diagnose the name of the 4 former house- 
surgeon ’ who wrote to you. 
b. absol. or tnft . 

>88* Attfiki i> in Standard 33 Aug. 2/3 " l lie pharmacist , 
attempting to diagnose while knowing nothing about the 
human frame. 

Dia^nosift (daiagnJu-sis). PI. -ose«. [a. L. 
diagnosis, Gr. tiuiyvvoit, n. of action f. btayiyvw- 
oufiv to distinguish, discern, f. 81a- through, thor- 
oughly, asunder -f yiyv&aitsiv to learn to know, 
perceive. In F. diagnose in Molitre : cf. prec.] 

1. Med. Determination of the nature of a diseased 
condition ; identification of a disease by careful in- 
vestigation of its symptoms and history ; also, the 
opinion (formally stated) resulting from such in- 
vestigation. 

x68x tr. H'tilis' Rem. Med. IVks. Vocal;., DiagnosrSj di- 
lapidation, or Icnowlcdg. *?px P. P. Price (title) A Trea- 
tise on the Diagnosis and Prognosis of Disease. 1834 J. 
FoRins Lmnnecs Dts. Chest{td. 4) T99 It is in the diagnosis 
. .of pneumonia . . that the greatest practical benefit of aus- 
dilution will be found. 185*1 O. w. Hoi mkh Poems 374 
The diagnosis was made out, They Japped the patient ; so 
he died. 187a Baker Site Tribut. i. 8 The crows can form 
a pretty correct diagnosis upon the case of a sick camel. 
1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents iv. 132 'Ihcn < ante the 1 
diagnosis— to wit a severe contusion and strain of right 
knee. 

b. trans/. and fig. 

*855 H. Sppncpr Trine. Psychol (187a) II. vi. xviii. asi 
Perception is essentially a diagnosis. 1868 1 ’. G. Di 1 r Pol. 
Surv. 1 13 Our diagnosis of the character of a person. f 189* 
Spectator j Oct. *38/1 [Swindlers) secin to possess, in an 
extraordinarily hign degree, the power of moral diagnosis, — 
of telling what are the weak spots in the mind of the 
ordinary man. 

2 . Biol. etc. Distinctive characterization in precise 
terms, (of a genus, species, etc.). 

«®53 ]•’ Lindley Feget. Fined, 371 Tiliacesr , Linden- 
bloom* . Diagnosis. — Malval Exogens, with free stamens 
on the outside of a disk, albuminous seeds, and straight 
embryo. 185* Badham Ilalieut. 235 Specimens . . in a fit 
condition for diagnosis. 1858 Wiiew v ll Ntn>. Off. Ren<n\ 33 
The Diagnosis, or Scheme of the Characters, comes, in the 
order of philosophy, after the Classification. 1874 Jhvons 
Prin. Science (1877) 708 This operation of discovering to 
which cla** of a system a certain specimen or case belongs, 
is generally called Diagnosis. 1880 Gunther Fishes io 
The ‘ Genera Piscium ' contains well-defined diagnoses of 45 
genera. 

DiagnOSt (dai agnpst). rare “ °. [ad. Gr. 
ZtayvQjoTrjs one who examines and decide*, agent- 
n. from biaytyvwoKiiv. sec Diaonosjs.] --Diag- 
nostician. 

Diagnostic (ddi&gnp**tik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. Iiayvw<rruc 6 i able to distinguish, 4 btayworucij 
(sc. riyyri) the art of distinguishing diseases, f. 8*a- 
yiyrdio n fir : see Diagnosis. Cf. F. diagnestique 
(17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to diagnosis. 
x6a$ Hart A not. Ur. 1. i, 13 Physicke diaenosticke or 
semioricke. .teacheth v» to know the nature, of the discos 


by the algnes. of the same. 1654 Whitlo< k Zootomies 46 
The Diagnostick and diRcasc-discovcring Pah. 1Y75 Sim 
K. Barry Ohm*. Wines w 4 'I’hc diagnostic knowledge . 
of these symptoms. x88a K, SHKrrARD in I aw / trues 4 i V t 
373/3 The judgment and diagnostic skill of the . . medn ul 
practitioner. 

2 . Of value for purposes of diagnosis, discrimina- 
tion, or identification ; specifically characteristic, 
distinctive : a. in Med . ; t>. in Biol . ; O. gen. 

a. 1650 IU lwer Anthroiomct 4 As to the ri^ne* Ding- 
nostii k, a vinous figure of tne head is known by sight. 171? 
ftuAt.k I n / at fiery Impr. (17*6* I. 306 The LlmgnosticK 
Signs of a Dog truly mad. iWg Lancet *6 Sept. 36a The 
most impoitant diagnostic sign* of pleural effumon. 

b. 186s Sir H, Hoiiand Fit Lf/e 4 (Organisation 79 
f l hr teeth *o impoitant a diagnostic mark. 187s Oliver 
Firm. Hot. 11. 1 34 *lhe brief character* which .. ai*tinguLh 
these *j»ccieH from each other are said to be^ diagnostic . 
1875 Hucklano Logpk, 244 Much has been *«id as to the 
tail being a diagnostic mark between the wild and tame cat. 

0. 1669 Address Yng. Gentry b ug. 17 Necessary aphor- 
isms to regulate their own live* by, and be diagnostic of all 
otheis. 1803 Ldtn. Rev. I. 356 note , The se{f-r*yie\oing 
philosophy would have been a term more diagnostic. 1888 
Pull Mallif. 98 Apr. 11/3 The limes cannot reyard the 
Mid 1 .unark election a* possessing any particular diagnostic 
value. 

B. sb. ; sometimes in (ollcrt.pl. diagnostics. 

1 . ~ Diagnosis i. 

x6*S Hart Anat . Ur. 1. ii. 13 Diagm»stickr whose mo*t 
common scope is to dis< erne .the sick and iuhrtnc from the 
whole. 1669 W. Simfron 1 1 yd rot. Chym. 94, 1 ^ fear the 
Debtor mistake* in his diagnostick*. 1753 N. Tokhiano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 10 From this Appearance of the BUiod, 
no Diagnostic can be formed of the Disease. 1803 Med 
Jrnl. IX. 126 The disease, the diagnostic of which he found 
difficult to determine. 1855 Macaulay ftnt. Eng IV. *jo 
KadclifTe. .had raised himself to the first practice in London 
chiefly by his rare skill in dmgnostK*. 
jfi g, 1780 Buhre Late St. Nat. Wks. 1842 I. 89 The false 
diagnostick of our state physician. 187a I.. Stephen Hours 
in Z ibr. (1893) 1 . ix. 335 May be deivcribcd a* a system of 
religious diagnostic*. 

2 . A distinctive symptom or characteristic, a 
specific trait : a. in Med. b. Biol, and gen. 

a. i65tWimr Trimtvse's Pop. Fry. 225 That Pbysitian 
having fully found out the dmgnostick*, and prognostic^ 
of a disease. 1731 Smollftt Ter. Tn. (1779) H.lvii. 13H 
From these diagnostic* [the phynician) declared that the 
liquid urn nervosum was intimately affected. 1784 Hi 10 
Inquiry vi. 5 2 \ 194 An unusual appearame In the colour 
of familiar oWu* nuiy be the (liaknoKtic of a disease in the 
spectator. *853 Rlaok ( hr. Johnstone 15 You have the 
maladies of idle minds, love, perhaps, among the rest ; you 
blush, a diagnostic of that disorder. 

b. 1848 S Bolton A rraignm. F.rr. 144 What are the Diag 
nosticks or marks whcicby we may . .discern of erroui from 
truth. 1748 ku itAKosoN Clarissa fiBin VII. ix. 53 Oaths, 
and curses, the diagnostics of the rakish suit it. 1818 Plat hr 
Mae. II. 404 The diagnostic* (if so teennu al a term may 
l>e allowed) of his conduct, deportment, and conversation. 
x8a6 Know Sr Fntomol. (18281 IV. xlvii. 405 We cannot 
point out any certain diagnostic. 

Diagno stically, adv. [f. prec. + -al + -lt^.] 
l!y means of diagnosis, with tefcrence to diagnosis. 

1657 G. Starkey IletmonCs Utnd. 51 By Rule* set down 
to findc out the disease Diagnostically. *891 Tall MallG, 
2 1 Oct. 5 f* Diagnostically and tht-rapcuti< ally it was only 
the amount of the dose which determined the effect. 

Diagnosticate (tbiapvBtik^t), v. [f. as prcc. 
t -ate 3 • cf. ¥. diagtiostiquer . ] «Diagnonk v. 
1848 T. Callaway Dislocations (1840) Onild it fa compli- 
ration] be clearly diagnosticated. *883 Lvtton ( a 1 toniaua 
1 . 44 It assumes to diagnosticate in cases that have bnfllrrl 
the Ferguson*. 1871 Hammond Dis. Nervous Syst. 47 I* rom 
thromboxi* cerebral congestion i* diagnosticated by the 
circumstances that, fete.). 

So DlMr*lOfttiOfttlQn~DlAGN 081 H. 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Diagnostioian (tbi agm>8ti’jan\ [f. an prcc. 
+ -tan.] One who is ukilled in (liatpiosU. 

1868 A. Flint Trine. Med. (1880) 108 'Inc mental quali 
fictitious of the skilful diagnostic U11. 1894 l ’op. Set. Monthly 
XL 1 V. 478 By the skilled teacher 1 now mean the one who 
i/an expert diagnostician of power*. 

DmgO*m*t#r. Elect r . [ad. F. diago mitre, f. 
Gr. biayuv to carry aeroas, conduct f yirpov mea- 
sure.] An instrument designed to measure the 
electro-conductive power of various substances. 

1883-71 Wamr 'Diet. Chem. 11 . 214 Diagometer , an elec- 
trical apparatus, intended for the detection of adulterations 
in olive oil, this oil being said to have lent electric conduct- 
ing power than other fixed oil*. 1888 Wormfll tr. Uon 
Urbanit sky's F.lcitr . in Serv. Man (1890) 109 In the con- 
struction of his diagometer, an instrument whi< h make * use 
of the different conducting powders of substances for the 
determination of their chemical combination. 

t Di'&gon, sb. Obs . [ad. mod. I,, diagottus, ad. 
Gr. btayZvios : see Diagonal.] -Diagonal sb. 1. 

f * 5^3 Sihjte A r chit. Diva, A strike ouerthwarte the 
create square from corner to corner, that line i* named 
Dtagonu* 1 1658 Biount Glossogr., I flagon or Diagonal. 

t Di‘&gOZl, v. Obs. tatc . [f. preu; cf. para- 

gon vb.l /rant. ? To join by a diagonal line. 

i6toW. Folkinc.ham A rt o/Snrvey il v. 55 To Rectifie 
the Plot : diagone alternate angle*. 

Diagonal (dai|X‘gon&i), a. and sb. [ad. I.. 
diagonal is (Vitruvius), f. Gr. biay&v-tot from angle 
to angle, f. bid across 4- ywvia angle : see -al 1 . 2. 
Cf. F. diagonal (13th c. in I.ittrd).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Gcotn. Extending, as a line, from any angular 

39*- a 
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point of a quadrilateral or multilateral figure to an 
opposite or non-adjacent angular point. (Also ap- 
plied to a plane extending from one edge of a solid 
tigure to the opposite edge.) Hence gen. Kxtending 
from one corner of anything to the opposite corner. 

1541 [implied in Diagonai ly], 1563 Slums ri nr 4i/. Civ a, 
The diagormll line* marked B, 1370 Billingsley Em lid xi. 
xxxix 154 Dia>jtmall lines drawen from the opposite angles. 
1660 Bioomi- Art hit. A b, The square crossed with two 
Diagonall lines. xfta* H. J. Brooke Intiod. t rystallogr. 
13 The diagonal plane of a solid .. is an irnagiimiy plane 
passing through the diagonal lines of two exterior parallel 
nlanrs 1859 K. F. 1 H mos Centr. A/r in J>nl. Grog. Sac. 
XXIX. i5<> From cast to west the diuguual breadth of 
Mgunda Mk’hali is 140 miles. 

2 . More loosely; Having an oblique direction 
like the diagonal of a square orothci parallelogram ; 
lying or passingathwart ; inclined at an angle other 
than a right angle (usually about 45 0 '. 

1665 [see 4 J. 1796 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 57 By the 
diagonal march of divisions either to front or rear. i8sx 
Craig Ltd Drawing vi. 350 A supposed diagonal line front 
the outer comer of each eye. 1831 I .AHONKK Fncumat. iv. 
357 Kvcry change in the position of the surface of the 
mercury will he three times as gicat in the diagonal 
barometer as it would he in the vertical one. 1851 1)e la 
Bkchf. Cit'd. Ohs. 61 2 Diagonal arrangements of tne minor 
parts, at e very common in many sandstones 1867 Smyth 
Sailor s ICord-hk., Diagonal braces, knees, planks, etc. arc 
such ns cross a vessel’s limbos obliquely. 1878 Mathews 
Coinage i. 7 On some English coins of last century the milling 
is diagonal to the edge. 

3 . Marked with diagonal or oblique lines, or 
having some i art placed diagonally or obliquely. 

Diagonal hollows .* a bellows (in an organ' having its sides 
inclined at an angle. Diagonal cloth ; a twilled fabric 
having the ridges diagonal, i.e. running obliquely to the lists. 
Diagonal tout lung (in needlework)*, couching in which the 
stitches form a /ifp/ag pattern. Diagonal stale: a scale 
marked with equidistant paiallcl lines t rossed at rigid angles 
by others nt smaller intervals (e.g. jk of the larger), and 
having one of the larger divisions additionally crossed by 
parallels obliquely placed *, used for measurement of small 
fractions (t* g. hundredths) of the unit of length. 

a *6 79 Sir J. Moore it lath. (1681 » 222 Then taking 1 or to 
from any line of equal parts or Diagonal St ale, jprick it on AD 
six times. i ill's IW/in. Refos. VT. 199 The proposed 

Diagonal Pavement in the streets of London. 1876 if II KR 
Caltc/t. ( } rgan. viii. (1878) 52 Afterwards diagonal or wedge* 
shaped bellows came into use. 1870 Moseley Naturalist 
on Challenger 473 A wide patch of diagonal ornamentation 
upon the abdomen. 18 8a Caulfkh i> & Sawakh Did . 
Ncedlewoi k 152 Diagonal couching . . is chiefly employed in 
Church Work. 1883 A. E. Siaion Mar. Engineering 55 
Any engine whose cylinders are not perfectly horizontal may 
. .be called Diagonal. 

4 . Comb., as diagonal-built a., (a boat or ship) 
having the outer skin consisting of two layers of 
planking making angles of about 45 0 with the keel 
in opposite directions; diagonal-planod a. (sec 
quot. 1805-17); diagonal-wise tulv.^ Diagon- 
ally. 

1665 Fhil. Trans. I. 84 They may make up a Cylinder 
cut Diagonal wise. 1805-17 K. Jameson Char. Min (cd. 3) 
213 A crystal is said to be diagonal planed, when it has facets 
..situated obliquely. 1869 K. Vv. Mkadk Naval Archil. 
416 In diagonal-built boats the skin consists of two layers of 
planking. 

B. sb. 

1 . Gcom. A diagonal line ; a straight line joining 
any two opposite or non-adjacent angles of a recti- 
lineal figure (or of a solid contained by planes). 

[1583 Shute Archil. C ij b, A l>ne ouerthwart from the 
one comer to the other, which line is called Dyagonalts J 
1571 Digger Fantom. iv. v. V iv, Wherby the diagonal ex- 
ccedeth the side pentagonal. 1 66s H cipher Seven Froh. 
Wks. 1845 VII. 62 You pitched upon half the diagonal for 
your foundation. 18*7 Hutton Course Math. I. 322 The 
rectangle of the two diagonals of any quadrangle inscribed in 
a circle. 1831 Caui yi.e Sad. Res. 1. vtt. 33 A square Blanket, 
twelve feet in diagonal. *847 Tennyson Frmc. Concl. 37 
Betwixt them both, to please them both, And yet to give the 
story as it rose, I moved as in a strange diagonal, And may- 
lie neither pleased myself nor them. *871 Tyndai i. Fragm. 
St. (1879) I. iv. 1 15 The short diagonal of the large Nicol 
[prism] was in the first instance vertical. 

b. A diagonal 4 line ’ or row of things arranged 
in a square or other parallelogram (e.g. of squares 
on a c ness- board). 

O. A part of any structure, as a beam, plank, etc., 
placed diagonally. 

1837 Goring & Prii chard Mioogr. 112 The light stopped 
by the diagonals of the engiscope. 1853 Sir 11 . Dot glas 
A t Hit. Fridges 330 The diagonals h c, R reaving the quality 
of ties. 1874 Knight Diet. Mtth. I. 691 Diagonal, a timber 
brace, knee, plank, truss, etc., crossing a vessel's timbers 
obliquely. 

2 . = diagonal cloth (see A. 3) : a. a soft ma- 
terial used for embroidery ; b. a black coating for 
men’s wear. 

x86x Urf Cotton Mann f. (ed. 2) II. 259 A fustian, with a 
small cord running in an ohliquedireetion . . is called diagonal. 
1878 A. Barlow Hist, ICraving Gloss, Diagonals, (ancy 
lo/cnge pattern cloths. 1883 Daily Ncivs 19 Sept. 6/6 Thin 
meltons, diagonals, and serges. 1890 R. Beaumont Colour 
in I Coven Design 268 Diagonals are but plainly coloured. 

Di&gon&'lity, rare . [f. prcc. + -ity.] The 
quality of being diagonal or having an oblique 
]>osition. 

1859 R. F. Burton Ccntr. A/r. in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
290 The Katonga river .is supposed to fall into the Nyanza 


..This diagonnlity may result from the compound incline 
produced by the northern counterslopc of the mountains . . 
and the south-eastward depression. 

Dia gonalize, v. rare. [f. as prcc. + -Kt] 
intr. To move in a diagonal. 

1884 Tennyson Feckct 11. it, His Holiness pushed one way 
by the Empiic and another by England, if he move at all, 
Heaven stay him, is fain to diagonalise. //ether/. Dia- 
onalise ! thou art a word-monger l Our Thomas never wdl 
iagonalise. |Lf. Diagonal B. 1 quot. 1847.] 

Diagonally (cloi,st-g6nalij # adv . [f. as prcc. 
-ly *.] in a diagonal direction ; so as to extend 
from one angle or corner to the opposite. Also : 
In a slanting direction or position, obliquely. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest, Chirurg. t Two longc 
wayes that dcsccnde fro the kydnees that entre by the sydes 
of the bladder dyagonclly. *$53 Urquiiart Rabelais 1. 
viii. ( KS94) I. 29 Six hundred Elis., of blew Velvet .. dia- 
gonally purled. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot/, in 1772, 33 The 
upper part being set diagonally within the lower. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. tai A coarse piece of canvas, 
with the fibres running diagonally. 1855 H. Spfw kk Fttnc. 
FxychoL (1870) I. v. ii. 518 r lhe diagonally opposite angle, 
t Diago nial, a. and sb . Obs. [f. Or. 8iaywvt- 
os Diagonal + -al.] « Diagonal ; also diagonally 
opposite ; fig. diametrically opposed. Hence 
t DiafifonloXly adv. 

16*4 Won on An hit (>672) 41 The Diagonial or over- 
thwart Line, from Angle to Anglo, of the said Square. 1643 
Milton Divone it. in (1851) 64 Both dingomaf contraries. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Fsend. E/id. m.y. 115 ' The shortnesse 
being affixed unto the legs of one side, which might have 
been more tolerably placed upon the thwart or Diagoniall 
movers, /hid, 190 Which . . stands a thwart or dmgonialiy 
unto the other. 1668 H. More />/>'. Dial. 1. xx. (1713) 44 
A Quadrate whose Diagonial is commensurate to one of the 
Sides is a plain Contradiction. 1678CUDWORTH Zntell. Syst. 

I. v.^28 The diameter or dtagonial of a square. 

Diagomio (dsi&g^rnik), a. taro. [ad. L. dia - 
gvnicus (Vitruvins), a. Gr. 8iaywviu6s : see Dia- 
gonal and -ic.] - Diagonal. 

259a R. D. Hypnerotomachia 7 Meeting together over the 
Dingonike line. x88x J. Milne in Nature 8 Dec. 126 
Thu particular earthquake ..might therefore be called a 
transverse or diagonic sho< k. 

t Dia’gonlte. Min. [Named by Breithaupt 
in 1833 from its oblique crystallization.] An ob- 
solete synonym of Bkkw htkiutjs. 

1844 Dana Min. 325. 

t Dia’gony. Obs. [ad. L. dla^dnius, Gr. 81a- 
ywvios Diagonal.] *= Diagonal sb . 

1690 Leydourn Curs. Math. 325 [The Proportion] of the 
Hexaedron's .Side to its Basiaf Diagony, /hid. ja6 Their 
Axes or Diagonies. 

tDi&’gOrixe, V. Obs. rare — \ [f. Gr. 8 th 
through f- Ayopa ]jublic assembly, forum, market- 
place + -ize.] trans. To proclaim In the market- 
place. 

1633 T. Adams E.\j>. 2nd Feter in. 4. 1174 Let their pains 
. , be employed in weeding up tho.se Diagoriz’d opinions. 

Diagram (dw agnem), sb. [a. F. diagrammed 
or ad. L.. diagramtna y Gr, 8t6.ypagtfia that which is 
marked out by lines, a geometrical figure, written 
list, register, tne gamut or scale in music, f. 8iaypd- 
<p*tv to mark out by lines, draw, draw out, write 
in a register, f. 8ta- through + yplapuv to write.] 

1. Geom. A figure composed of lines, serving to 
illustrate a definition or statement, or to aid in the 
proof of a proposition. 

Folar diagram : a sphciical polygon, i.e. one traced on 
the surface of a sphere, whose sides are arcs, joining the 
poles of the sides of a given spherical polygon. 

1645 N, Stone Enthir. Eodt/. 68 lhc Diagram on the 
Table directs for the making of it thus. /bid. 74 Diagram, 
n word used by the Mathcmaticks for any thing that is 
demonstrated by lines. 1734 Berkeley Analyst § 50 The 
diagrams in a geometrical demonstration. 1879 Thomson 
Sc Tait Nat, Phil. 1. 1. § 134 Another closed or open polygon, 
constituting what is called the polar diagram to the given 
polygon. 

2 . An illustrative figure which, without repre- 
senting the exact appearance of an object, gives 
an outline or general scheme of it, so as to exnibit 
the shape and relations of its various parts. 

Hence applied to such different designs as a map of the 
heavens, a delineation of a crystal, a representation of micro 
scopic forms, etc. Floral diagram ( Bot.): a linear drawing 
showing the position and number of the parts of a flower as 
.seen on a transverse section. 

1619 Bainbhidgk Deser. Late Comet 16, I must entreat 
you to examine this following diagram. 1635 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. 1. v. m To set downe in a Diagram both the 
number and order of all the heauenly Orbs. 1717 Bradley 
Earn. DuL s. v. Building, If the Workman be well skill’d 
in perspective more than one face may l>e represented in one 
Diagram, sccnogrnphkally. 1831 Bkkwstfr Nesvton (185O 

II. xxii. 304 A scroll, on which is drawn a remarkable 
diagram relative to the solar system. 1855 Thackeray 
Nciui omes I. xvii, 165 Illustrated by diagrams the interview 
which be had with that professor. <*i8oo Faraday Forces 
Nat , 175, I have shown in this diagram .. the rays of a 
candle. 1875 Bi-nnstt Sl J>ver Sachs' Bot . u. v. 594 Dia- 
gram of the flower of Liliace«. 

tran\f. i860 Emerson Corn/. Life, Consul. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 490 We learn geology the morning after the earthquake 
on ghastly diagrams of cloven mountains. .1*1* Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. III. xlii. 226 Turning himself into a aort of 
diagram instead of a growth. 

8. A set of lines, marks, or tracings which repre- 
sent symbolically the course or results of any 


action or process, or the variations which charac- 
terize it ; e. g. the intensity of action or quality, 
the rise and fall of temperature or pressure, of the 
death-rate, rate of emigration, rate of exchange, 
the derivation and mutual relation of languages, 
etc. b. A delineation used to symbolize related 
abstract propositions or mental proccsses- 

Often with defining word prefixed, as indicator-diagram 
(in the steam-engine), acceleration ■, force^ velocity-dia- 
gram. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam £ng. 157 The diagram 
points out that the steam port was now cloaca. ^ 1876 Daily 
Ncvjs 30 Sept, a/a Five successive shot* ..within a few feet 
of each 1 


other .. In small-arm parlance, the gun has made 
a wonderfully 1 good diagram \ 1885 Watson & Burbi/ry 

Math. Th. hledr. * Magn. I. 243 We may rt 
thermoelectric powers of aiflV 


peraturen by a diagram, 
relations between tn< 


iresent the 
‘crent mctaU at different tem- 

1893 Minto Logic l. 1. ii. 64 The 

ic terms in the four forms are represented 
by simple diagrams known as Euler’s circles. 

f 4. After Greek usage : A list, register, or enu- 
meration ; a detailed inscription ; also, * the title 
of a booke* (Cockeram 1623). Obs, 

1631 W fever Anc. Fun, Mon, 8 An Epitaph is. .an astrict 
pit hie Diagram, writ ,, vpon the tombe ..declaring .. the 
name, the age. .and time of the death of the person therein 
interred. 166a Stiu.ingfl. Orig, Sacr, in. iv. g 9 In only 
one Family . . he makes a Diagramme consisting of almost 
an innumerable company of men. 

+ 6. Mas, A musical scale, a gamut. Obs • 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Diagram ..in Musick is called a 
proportion of measures distinguished by certain notes. *7»7 - 
51 Chambers Cyd. s. v., Guido Aretinc improved this scale, 
or diagram, very greatly. 

Dragr&m, V, rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
represent by a diagram, make a diagram of. Hence 
Di agramed ppl. a., Di agraming vbl. sb, 

1840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1873) 23 They are matters which 
refuse to be theoremed and diagramed. 1880 New Eng. 
Jrnl, Ed m . ao May 327/3 The specimens of diagraming 
sent us. . i8 *4 . Health hxhib . Catat. 144/1 Diagrammed 
results of experiments. 1884 F. V. I wish Gram, or Anal, by 
Diagram Pref. 3 To diagram a few easy sentences. 

Diagramic (ddiagrse-mik), a. rare, [f. prec- 
sb. + - 10 .I Of the nature of a diagram ; diagram- 
matic. lienee Diagra mioally adv. % in the manner 
of a diagram. 

1839 /'ait's Mag. VI. 701 Referring our readers now to 
the diagranuc wood-cuts. 1885 Fhtlad .. Times 18 Apr. 
(Cent. Diet.), The folds of her skirts hanging diagramically 
and stiffly. 

Diagr&mm&tio fdabagram&'tik), a. [f. Gr. 
8iaypagifxaT- stem of 81 ay pafifsa Diagram ♦* - 1 C, after 
Gr. ypagLfmriHbs.'] Having the form or nature of 
a diagram ; of or pertaining to diagrams. 

1853 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss (ed. 3) App. ii. 667 Arts- 
totle undoubtedly had in his eye, when he discriminates the 
syllogistic terms, a certain diagrammatic contrast of the 
figures, /hid. 671 note. The several diagrammatic figures 
ure also each ill a different position. 1854 J- Scoffern In 
Ords Circ, Sc. Chem. 305 The appended diagrammatic 
scheme. 186a H. Spknckr First Frinc . II. x. fi 87 (1875) 
268 Diagrammatic representations of births, marriages, and 
deaths. 1873 Geikie Gt . Jet Age xviii. 342 Diagrammatic 
view of drift deposits of the basin of the Forth. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Fury's Fhaner. 52a This arrangement appears 
with quite diagrammatic regularity in . . bast. 

Diagrammatical, a. [See -al.] -prec. 

1880 Sat, Rest. 15 May 627 In a diagrammatical form. 

Diagramma^ticaily, adv . [f. prcc. + *ly -.] 
In the form of a diagram; with diagrammatic 
representation. 


x’853 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, (cd. 9) App. ii. 671 note, 
the ' 

placed upon a level. 


For 


he first syllogistic figure, the terms, without authority 
from Aristotle, are diagrammatically placed upon a level. 
1873 Croll Climate ty T. xix. 313 The variations of eccen- 
tricity . . are represented to the eye diagrammatic&lly in 
Plate iv. x88x F. O. Bower in Jrnl. Microsc, Sc. 15 /an., 
The tissues of the root cap are more diagrammatically 
arranged. 

!Hagrammati»6/d^iagrse‘mat5iz), v . [f. Gr. 
haypagLguxT- stem of 8tdypa^fsa Diagram + -ize ; cf. 
Gr. 8 iaypapni{uv.') trans . To put into the form 
of a diagram ; to exhibit in a diagram. 

1884 W. James in Mind Jan. 18 It can be diagrammatised 
as continuous with all the other segments of the subjective 
stream. 1893 ^ themeum 2 Dec. 771/3 There is not a single 
picture of a section ; they have all been diagrammatized. 

Diagrammeter (dai&gne-mtoj;. [f. Dia- 
gram sb. + -mkter.] (Sec quot} 

1876 Catal. Sci. App, S. Kens. 1 270 Holt's Diagrammeter. 
This instrument is specially made for measuring the ordi- 
nates of indicator-diagrams . . and is used much after the 
manner of a parallel rule. 

Diagraph (dar&grctf), sb.f [f. Gr. biaypcupli 
diagram, description, etc. f. &a- through + ypaifdj 
writing : cf. mea.L. diagraphum • descriptio census 1 
(Du Cange).] 

+ 1 . A description. Obs. 

r ln Bailey vol. 11 . 

r= Diagram 3 b. rare. 

Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. App. ii. (ed. 9) 671 note t 
What U indeed noticed and acknowledged . . as a variation 
from * Aristotle's diagraph . the Major Term is not, in any 
way, placed 'nearer to* and ‘farther from the Middle,' for 
the Second and Third Figures. 

Diagraph (dai-Agraf), sb.* [a. F. diagraphe , 
f. stem of Gr. baypa<p-*iv to mark out by lines, 
draw; cf* Diagram.] 
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1 . An instrument used for drawing mechanically 
projections of objects* enlarged copies of maps* etc. ; 
it consists of a pencil governed by cords and 
pulleys* and guided by the application of a pointer 
to the object to be copied. 

1847 Craig, Diagraph, a certain instrument used in per* 
speettve drawing, invented by M. Gavard, Paris, 18*1 
Exhib . Catal. III. 1187 Diagraphn and pantographs* for 
copying maps. 1878 Bartley tr. Topinartfs Ant hr op . il 
iii. 369 The di&graph of Gavard. Note, Instrument by the 
help of which drawings tof the skull] by projection are 
obtained. 

2 . A combined protractor and scale used in 
plotting. 

Di*&g¥&ph, v . rare, [f. Gr. baypacpttv : see 
next.] irons. To represent diagramraatically ; « 
Diagram v. 

1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 54 A set of 
formulas supposed to describe or diagraph the dramatic 
practice of Shakspere. 

Dfegraphio (dai&gnefik', a. [f. Gr. 5 ia- 
ypa<p-uv to mArk out by lines* foaypatprj marking 
out by lines, geometrical figure, diagram -f -ic, after 
Gr. ypa$uc 6 s?} Of or pertaining to drawing or 
graphic representation. Hence also Dlaffrapfcioal 
a. Obs. f in same sense. DlagTaphioa, the art of 
drawing. 

[i6ot Holland Pliny II. S37 The art Diagraphice, that is 
to say, the skill to draw and paint in box-table*.] 16*3 
Cockkram* Diaeraffical art 1 , the art of painting, or canting. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Diagraphick Art, the art of paint- 
ing or graving. 1801 Fuseli in Led. Paint. 1.(1848)353 
The diagraphic process , . is the very same with the linear 
one we have described. 

II Diagry*diuikl» Phartn. Also 5 -grodie, 7 
•gredium. [L. diagrydium (Crclius Aurclianus 
V 5th c.), according to Littr^ a corruption* through 
association with names of drugs in dia - , of Gr. 
foucpvbiov ‘a kind of scammony*, dim. of tiaxpv 
tear, drop. In F. diagrldeJ] An old name for 
a preparation of scammony, used in pharmacy. 

143$ Pol. Poems (RolNl II. 173 Wee xhuldc have no nede 
to skamonye, Turbit, euforbe, correcte, diagredie. a 1600 
Customs Duties (Brit. Mu*. Add. MS. No. 25697), Digre- 
dum, the pounde. vu. viijrf. 16*5 Hart Anat. Ur. 11. xi. 
137 Mingled with . . powder of Diagridium. 1651 Biggs 
Ntw DiTp. P 106 They hide Scammony under the name of 
diagredium. 1741 Com pi. Earn. Piece 1. i. 66 Take . . Dia- 
gridium and Tartar -Variolate a Drain. 18*5 Brandk Man. 
Pharmacy 157 In some old Pharmacopeia; .. methods of 
correcting the acrimony of scammony arc descried, and to 
such preparations they gave the name of diagridia. 

Hence Diagry'dlata a., made with diagrydium. 
Also as sb . : sec quots. 

1657 Phys. Did., Diagridiales , medicines that have scam- 
mony or diagridium in their composition. 1684 tr. lionet's 
Mere. Cotnpit. in. 09 With diagrydiate Purges. /3173a 
Floyer (J.), All cholerick humours ought to be evacuated 
by diagrydiates. *755 Johnson, Diagrydiatts , strong pur- 
gatives made with diagrydium. 

Diaheliotropio (daia|h/»li0trp*pik), a. Pot. 
[f. Gr. across + IjXios sun + rpomtebs pertaining 
to turning.] Growing or moving transversely to 
the direction of incident light ; of or pertaining to 
diaheliotropism. 

1880 F. Darwin In Nature No. 583. 179 A diahcliotropic 
organ has an inherent tendency to place itself at right angles 
to the direction of the light. x88o C. & F. Darwin Movem. 
PL 141 Diaheliotropic movements. 

Diaheliotropism (daiS,hfli,p‘tr£piz’m). Pot. 
[f. as prec. : see -ism.] A tendency in leaves and 
organs of plants to grow transversely to the direc- 
tion of incident light. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem, PI . 5 Diaheliotropism may 
express a position more or less transverse to the light and 
induced by it. x88s F. Darwin in Nature 37 Apr. 600 The 
power, .called Transversal Ifeliotropismus by A, B. Frank, 
we have called diaheliotropism. 

Diahydric, a . [f. Dia- 1 + Gr. Chop water + -ic.] 

1881 Svd. Soc. Lex. } Diahydric, through water ; a term 
applied by C. J. Williams to the percussion note obtained 
from an organ separated from the parietes by a layer of fluid. 


Dial (dai-il), sbA Also 5 dyale, dyel, 5-7 
dyal(l, diall. [Presumably a derivative of L. dies 
a day, through a med.L. adj. dial- is daily (repr. 
in Du Cange by didle « diurnale * as much land as 
could be ploughed in a day’* and dialitcr adv. 
daily.) Outside Enjp, however, dial is known only 
from a single OF. instance in Froissart* in whicn 
the dyal in clockwork is said to be 1 the daily wheel 
( roe journal) which makes a revolution once in a 
day, even as the sun makes a single turn round the 
earth in a natural day*. This would answer to 
a med.L. rota didlis : the transition from * diumal 
wheel ’ to ' diumal circle * is easy. But more evi- 
dence is wanted.] 

1 . An instrument serving to tell the hour of the 
day, by means of the sun’s shadow upon a gra- 
duated surface ; a Son-dial. 

1430 Lydo. Chron. Troy 1. v, For by the dyal the hour 
they gan to marke. r 1440 Prom /. Parv. iso Dyale, or 
dyel or an horlege (dial or diholf of an horlageji 133a 
Falsgr. 313/9 Diall to knowe the houres by the course of 
the tonne* quadrant. 153$ Cover dale 3 Lings xx. n The 
shadowe wente back* ten degrees in Achas Dyall. 15S* 


Huloet, Diall set vpon a chymney or wall to knowe what 
it a clock© by the sunne, sciotericon. __ 1093 Shake. 3 Hen. 
Vi, 11. v. 34 To carue out Diall* queintTy, point by point, 
Thereby to see the Minute* how they runne. 1847 Ward 
Simp . Cobler 39 Where clocks will *tand t and Dial* have no 
light. *719 Young Busin's v. i, How, like the dial’s tardv- 
moving *hade, Day after day slide* from us unjwrceiv’U. 
>7*0 Day Poems (1745) I. 151 Here to sev'n Hired* sev’n 
dials count the day. 1709 Vince A stron. iv. (1810) 56 A i lock 
or watch may. .be regulated by a good dial. 1878 li. Taylor 
Deukation 1. vi. 50 The Hour shall iniss its place, And the 
shadow recede on the dial's face. 

b. fig. 1513 Douglas AEneis 1. Prol. 347 Venerable 
Chaucer. .lievinlie trumpat, horleige and rcauletr . condit, 
and diall. 1854 -l 4 ^ ORBK * four Aft. AYawclntrod. 11 The 
stately march of tne glacier is yet a stage more slow 2 months 
and even Year* are but the units of division of its dial. 

2. VYitn qualifying words descriptive of the various 
forms of tne sun-dial : e.g. declining, horizontal, 
primary , reflecting , universal, vertical (etc.) dial. 

1688 R. Holmk Armoury 111. 373/1 Pendant Dials which 
arehung by the hand ..commonly called Equinotrial or 
Universal Dials, are most used by Sea- Men and Traveller* 
that oil shift Latitudes. . 'r* Phillips (ed. Kersey), Era t 
declining Dials. Dials whose Planes are not directly opposite 
to any of the Four Cardinal Points, but decline from the 
Meridian or prime Vertical Circle. 178a Artheeologia VI. 
143 Vitruvius says they had horizontal, vertical, and declin- 
ing dials. 1819 P. Nicholson Architect. Diet . I. 13a I)e. 
inclining Dials, such as both decline and incline, or recline. 

b. With various Qualifying words, as night- or 
nocturnal dial (— Moon-dial), Ring-dial, Sun- 
dial. 

1605 Camden Eem. 165 Which bare a Sunnc-diall and the 
Sun setting. 1667 Phil. 'Trans . II. 425 A large Ring-Dial. . 
having a Box with a Compass or Needle. I7»7;5 > Ciiamhv re 
Cycl., Moon-Dial or Lunar Dial, Lthnt which shews the 
hour of the night by mrans of the light* or shadow, of the 
moon, lin'd , Nocturnal or Night-Dial , is that which shew s 
the hours of the night. i8ao W. Irving Sketch Ilk. I. 66 
The neighbours could tell the hour by his movements as 
accurately as by a sun dial. 

f3. A timepiece or chronometer of nny kind; 
a clock or watch. Obs. Also with qualifying words 
as Water-dial, etc. 

*55* Huloet, Diall, clepsydra , horologium. 1580 Barkt 
A lit. D 6si A diall mensuring houres by running of the water 
. . clepsydra . 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays Coy. i. 
xvii. 19 h* The Ambassadour sent his presents . . one small 
clockc or dyall. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 20 And then 
he drew a diall fiom his poake, And. .Saves, very wisely, it 
is ten a clockc. x6ix CotgR., Horloge a eon, a Clepsydia, 
or water Dyall. 1660 Bovie NcwE.xp. Phys. Mech. xli. 
379 One of those accurate Dyals that go with n Pendulum. 
x66aGEKniKK Prtnc 40 Motions, .no more to be discovered, 
than that of the Hand of a Diall. 1676 North's Plutarch 
765 note. Like a water Diall or Clepsydra. 

1 2 . fig. 1556 J. J on its [title), The Dial of Agues. *557 
North (title), Gueuara's Diall of Prim es. 158a Bentley 
Mon . Matrones Prcf. B j b, A delectable diall for to direct 
you to true dcuotion. c 1600 in (.’. B. Markham Fighting 
Veres (1888) 345 He was the very dial of the army, by which 
we knew when we should fight. 

4. The face of a clock or watch ; tire surface 
which bears the graduations and figures marking 
the hours, etc. Cf. Dial-plat*. 

*575 Laneham Let. (1871) 54 Too Dyallz ny vnto the 
battiimcnts ar set aloft vpon too of the side* of Cezarz 
toour . . to shcaw Lhc oour/ too the tooun and cuntree. 
163a Sherwood s. v. Dial, The hand of a clock-dyall, la 
monstre dun Horloge. *747 Gent. Mag. 334 Varnished, 
and silvered in all respects as a clock-dial. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 43 F 8, 1 walk in the great hall and watch the 
minute hand ujxm the dial. 1833 P. Nicholson Preset, 
Build. 569 The part where the dials of the dock arc placed 
is of an octagonal form. 1884 F. J. Britti-w Watch 4 
Clockm. 85 Sir Edmund Beckett advocates a concave form 
for the dials of public clocks. 

b. fig. <7x680 Butler Rem . (1759) II. 214 The Face is 
the Dial of the Mind. 

1 5. A mariner’s compass. Obs. 

1593 Fitzhrrb. Surv. xx. 18 It is necensarie that he hauc 
a Dyall with hym for els . . nc shall nat hauc perfyte know- 
lege which© is Eest West Northe and Southe. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. G las sc 85 Whan the ncdlc standeth 
stedfastlye in the right Line wythin the Diall, it dothe as 
it were poynte directlye North and South. 1501 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. iii. 986 For first inuenting of tne Sea-man's 
Diall. 1600 J . Pory tr . Leo's Africa 1. 34 Cabo das Agulhas, 
or the cape of N eedle*. because there the needle* of dialles 
touched with the loadstone, stand directly North. 164a 
Rogers Naaman 830 The needle of the Diall set just on 
the North point . . shakes not. 

b. Mining. A miner’s compass for underground 
surveying. 

1669 E. Montagu tr. Barba's Metals, etc. (1740) 286 
Having provided yourself of a Dial in a square Box. 1776 
W. Pryor Min. Comub. 307 Apply the side of the dial to 
the string, and take the degree the needle stand* on. 1875 
Urk Diet. Arts II. 18 The compass used in underground 
surveying is called a miner’s dial, and is essentially the same 
instrument as the circumferentor used by the lancf-survcyor. 

0. An external plate or face on which revolutions, 
pressure, etc. are indicated by an index-finger or 
otherwise, as in a gas-meter, telegraphic instru- 
ment* steam or water-gauge, etc. 

>747 Gentl. Mag. 223 Move one tooth every revolution of 
the wheel, thereby discovering the true distance of place* 
by the index on the dial, xifa Penny Cycl. XXIV. 154/1 
For communication . . this object maybe effected by a me- 
chanical connection, by chains or wires, between two dials 
with revolving indexes or pointers. 1873 Urk Did. Arts 
II. 933 Let us now turn to the face cl the instrument. Here 
we have a dial and an index, which U on the same axis as 
the magnetised needle. 


b. With Qualifying words, as tide-, wind-dial. 
179a Arrhwdogia X. 174 This machine of Varro’s may be 
considered as the first wind-dial at Rome. 

0. slang. The human face. 

181 x in J. erh on Balatronicum. *889 Bird o' l re e, tom 
7 Aug. 3 (Farmer) An abrinthe tumbler which caught him 
a nasty crack across the dial. 

7. A lapidary’s Instrument for holding a gem 
while exposed to the wheel. 

It ha* marker* indicating degree* in adjustment, *0 as 
to portion out the circumference of the stone in facets. 

1875 Urk Diet. Arts 111. 43 An important instrument 
called a dial, which serves to hold the stone during the 
cutting nnd polishing. 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. General, as dial-foot , 
-hand, -motto, - stone , - telegraph , dial-maker, - 100 rh. 

1884 F. J. Briukn Wait A 4- Clockm. 87 In common 
watches pin* falling out of the "dial feet is a fruitful source 
of trouble. ri6oo Shaks. Sohm. civ, Yet doth beauty, like 
a "dial-hand, Steal from hi* figure and no pace perceived. 
>599 Minshku Sfi, Did., Reiogero .. a *diaU-mnKcr. 187s 
Lanier Poems, Symphony 157 Each *diabmarkcd leaf ana 
flower-liell. x 8 m Lam 11 Elia, Decay of Beggars, lhc stand- 
ing "dial-mottos. 1886 Wok m ki Ltr. Von Uroanit sky's Elect r. 
in A err. Man (1890) 804 Of A It C systems where a battery 
is employed to furnish the current, lirc‘guet’fi "Dial Tele- 
graph i* a good example. *874 Knight Diet. Mech , *l)ial- 
u*ofk (Horology), the motion work between the dial and 
movement plate of a watch. 

b. Special comb., ns dial-leaf a., without a dial, 
having no dial ; dial-like a., like a dial ; dial- 
look, a lock furnished with dials, having hands or 
pointers, which must be set in a determinate way 
lieforc the bolt will move; dial-moth, I'ottrix 
gnomana (Samouelle, Entomol. Compcnd. iHio); 
dial-pieoe - 1)1 al- plate ; dial- piano, the flat- 
surface of a sun-dial ; dial-ring, a fmger-ring in 
the form of a ring-dial ; dial-whoel (in & watch), 
one of the wheels placed between the dial and 
pillar- plate; dial-writer, a type- writer with 
a dial. Also Dial-tlat*. 

1865 A then, rum 8 July 49 The tower remained "dial-less 
as before. 1851 Mavne Rkid A inip-llunt. i. 10 Where the 
helianthu* turn* her "dial-like face to the sun. 1659 D. I'm 
lwf>ro7>. Sea To Rdr., Upon a "Diabpecceofa Clock in the 
Colledge Church of Gloccder. 1690 Lkyiiourn t urs. Math. 
699 The numlier of "Dial Plain* are 25. 1703 Moxon Mech. 

Eterc. 310 A Dyal Plane is that Flat whereon a Dyal i* 
intendetf to be projected. x868 Chambers * hncyd. 111. 
531/1 A dial consists of two parts— the Mile or gnomon, .and 
the dial-plane. 1877 W. Jones h inger-rtng 453 A "dial-ring 
Consisting of two concentric rings moving one within the 
other. i7a7-si Cm amid kh Cycl. s.v. Watt ft-ovot k. The "dial- 
wheel . .serves to carry the hand. 1883 Pall Mall G. 5 May 
6/2 'J he last thing in typc.writer*, called a 1 "dial writer \ 

Dial, sbf A name given In commerce to a su- 
perior kind of Kauri gum of n clear pale colour. 

1892 Times 14 July 4/4 Gums, Kowrie . . Dial -iwle yel- 
lowish, Zu. 

Dial (ctoi &l), v. [f. Dial jA 1 ] 

1. trans . fig. To measure as with a dial ; to in 
dicatc the degree of. 

x8ax Campbki i in New Monthly Mag. I. 10 Experienced 
sensibility is like the gnomon. It measures the altitude 
and dial* the light of inspiration. 1839 Bad ky Enins ( 1852) 
aoi To teach us how to dial bliss, a 18(4 Talfoukd (Web- 
ster), Hours of that true tune which i* mailed in heaven. 

2. To survey or lay out with the aid of a dial or 
miner’s or surveyor’s compass. 

1653 Manlovk Lead Mines 164 To make inquiry, and to 
view the Rake, To plum and dyal. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Diet. s. v. Bonne, Having exactly dialed it, to the place 
where you would have your Shaft to come through, and 
laid it out at the Day upon the Surface. *778 W7 Pkvck 
Aim, Corymb, 203 Most of our Mines aud Adits were dialled 
for in this manner. *851 Jrtil . R. Agrii. Soc. XIV. 1. 153 
To cut the gutters with tne plough used by him after being 
dialled out. 

8. To mark as the plate of a dial. 

18*7 (see Dialled ///. a.\. 

Dialatik, obs. f. Dialectic sb. 1 
Dial-bird. [ad. Hind! dahiyal or dahcl, the 
native name in Upper India.] An Indian bird 
( Copsichus saularts) t also called Magpie-robin ; 
hcncc sometimes extended to the genus Copsichus. 

1738 E. Albin Nat. Hist. Birds III. 17 These Birds were 
brought from Bengali in the year 1734, and are called by 
the Native* the Dial-Bird. x8xt Smkli ik A Wood Rufions 
Nat. Hist. XI. 361 The East India bird which the English 
that visit the coasts of Bengal term the Dial-bird. 1859 
Tknnent Ceylon II. vii. vii. 354 The songster that first 
pours forth his salutation to the morning is the dial-bird, 

Dialdane (dW|ae*ld^n . t hem. [f. Dj-% + 
Ald(ol -4- -ane.J ' A compound, C* H, , O ai formed 
by the condensation of two molecules of aldol, with 
elimination of one molecule of water’. Hence 
DiolAa uio a. in dialdanic acid. 

1870 Watts Did. Chem. yrd Sufpl. 631. 

Dialect (ddi alekt). [a. F. dialede ( 16 th c. In 
Hatz.-Darm,), or ad. L. dtalcctus, Gr. ft«£x<*rov dis- 
course, conversation, way of speaking, language of 
a country or district, t ha\4y* abas to discourse, 
converse, f. but- through, across + Xiyeiv to speak,] 
1. Manner of speaking, language, speech ; esp. a 
manner of speech peculiar to, or characteristic of, 
a particular person or class ; phraseology, idiom. 

1579 E. K. Ded. to S/ensePs Shefh. Cat., Nc ither. .must. . 
the common Dialect and manner 01 speaking (be) so corrupted 
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thereby, that Jetc.]. 1590 Nasiii Lenten Stuff* (1^599) 
41 By < nrruption of speech they faUe dialect and niisM* 
sound it. 1638 Pcnit. Con/ vu (1657) 191 Such a dialect 
which neither Men nor Angel* undt r*tand. 1663 Bun 1 a 
Hud. 1. i 9 j A Bahylonish Dialect, Which learned Pedants 
much affect. *740 J. C 1 arke hduc. Youth (ed. 3) 17s The 
Lawyer’s Dialed would be too hard for him. 1803 Foster 
Ess. tv. iv. 163 Naturalized into the theological dialect by 
time and use. 1831 Carlylk Soft. Res. 111. vii. (1858) 155 
K nowest thou no Prophet, even in the vesture, environment, 
and dialect of this age? 1857 H. Kki d Led. Eng. Poets 
iii. 87 They lay aside the learned dialect and reveal the 
unknow n powers of common speech. 

fig. 1603 Shark. Mens. for M \ 1. ii. 188 In her youth 
There is a prone and speechlesse dialect, Such as mouc 
men i860 Emerson Cond. l.tje , Jhhavtour Wks. (Bohn) 
11 . 384 The ocular dialect needs no dictionary. 

2 . One of the subordinate forms or varieties of a 
language arising from local peculiarities of vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation, and idiom. (In relation to 


modern languages usually spec . A variety of speech 
differing from the standard or literary ‘ language* ; 
a provincial method of speech, as in * speakers of 
dialect *.) Also in a wider sense applied to a par- 
ticular language in its relation to the family of 
languages to which it belongs. 

1377 Hanmer Am. Fates. Hist. 70 Ccrtalne Hebruc 
dialectes. 1614 Raleigh Hist. lYorld 11. 496 The like 
(lunges are very familiar in the Aeolic Dialect. 1635 
Pagitt Christtanogr. 73 The Slavou tongue is of great 
extent : of it there lie many Dialects, as the Rushc, the 
Polish, the Boheinick, the Illyrian . .and others. 1716 Loud. 

( las . No, 5497/1 He made a Speech . . which was answered 
by the Doge in the Genoese Dialect. 1794 S.W11 liams 
Yermont 200 A language may be separated into several 
dialects in a few generations. 1841 El i'hinhtone Hist . 
hut. I. iv. iox PAli, or the local dinh-ct of MaghacU, one of 
the ancient kingdoms on the Gances. 1847 Halliwh.i. 
Diit. Eng. Dialects (1878} 17 The Durham dialect is the 
same as that spoken in Northumlierland. 1873 Hale In 
His Hanu \ iii. 71 That dialect of rustic Latin which was 
already passing into Italian. 

b. all rib., as dialect speech , speaker, poems, spci *• 
mens. 

+ 3 . «= Dialectic .kM i. Obs. 

13x1 T. Wilson Log ike ( 1 s8<») 1 b, I-ogike otherwise (ailed 
Dialccte (for the* are holhc one) is an Arte to trie the come 
from the chaffe. 1677 Gaik Cut. Gent tits II. i\. 223 We 
may draw forth the force of this Platonic Argument, in 
Plato’s own dialect thus. 1601 Wood A tit. Ox on. I. 39s He 
had a Tutor to teach him Grammar, and another Dialect. 

J. Fryer Are. F. Ind. /*. 362 (They] teach Aristotle’s 
Dialed, and the Four Figures of Syllogism. 

attrtb. 1761 Stkrnk Tr.. Shandy 1 V 7 35 The learned .. 
busy in pumping her ITruth] up thro' the conduits of dialect 
induction. j 

[Dialect, v. : sec List of Spurious l Tonis.] 
i>i&l total (daiale*ktal), a. [f. prec. 4 -al : 
cf. mod.F. dialectal. ] Belonging to or of the nature 
of a dialect. 

1831 For, Q. Keif. VII. 380 We cannot consider them mere 
dialectal variations. 1834 II. O'Hrii-n Found Toiyers fret. 
121 It was a mere dialectal distinction, appertaining to the 
court-language, .of the times. 1873 A. J. Elm* President's 
Address in Frans. Philol . Soc. 208 'l'heir historical relations 
jarel considered, and their dialectal differences explained. 
1880 J. K. C. Wkli.don in Academy 21 July 58 Dialectal 
peculiarities might still creep into the Homeric text. 1883 
Ibid. 29 Aug. 134/2 August Corrodi’s dialectal poetry is re- 
markable for its humour and naturalness. 

Ilcme Dlalect&Titj, dialectal quality. 

1864 Furninaii. in Reader 22 Oct. 514/2 The dialcctnlity 
or provinciality of the prefixed h. 

Diala ctully, adv. [f. prec. 4* -ly «.] a. In 
a dialectal manner; in dialect, b. •Dialecti- 
cally 1. 

1840 G. S. Faber Regeneration 301 The two have no dia- 
lcctally necessary connection. 1890 F. Hall in Nation 
(N. Y.) L. 316/3 An archaism still existent dialectally. 

Di-alected , a. tsonce-wd. [see -kd 2 .J (In 
comb.) Having or speaking a (specified) dialect. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer Tv, The .. cockney-dialected 
Jonh. 

Dialectic (d^iaie ktik),.f<U Forms: 4dialatik, 

5 (dialitious), dial© tike, -yk, dyaletyque, 6 
dialeotik(e, 6 7 -ique, 7-9 -ick, 7- -io. [a. OF. 
dialect ique, - clique (lathe. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, 
dialect tea fern, sing., ad. Gr. if faakttcTucfi (sc. 
rixvy) the dialectic art, the art of discussion or 
debate, fem. sing, of 8taAfrn#dt adj. : see next. 
The L. dialeetica was also treated as a neuter 
pi., whence the later Eng. dialectics .] 

1 . The art of critical examination into the tmth 
of an opinion ; the investigation of truth by dis- 
cussion ; in earlier English use, a synonym of Logic 
as applied to formal rhetorical reasoning ; logical 
argumentation or disputation. 

Originally, the nrt of reasoning or disputation by question 
and answer, ‘invented *, according to Aristotle, by Zeno of 
Elea, and scientifically developed by Plato, by whom the 
term 6taAc«Tut?i w as used in two senses, (a) the art of defini- 
tion or discrimination of * ideas \ (/) the science which views 
the inter-relation of the ideas in the lisht of a single prin- 
ciple * the good * ; corresponding broadly to logic and meta- 
physic. By Aristotle the term was confined to the method 
of probable reasoning, as opposed to the demonstrative 
method of science with the Stoics, rhetoric and dialectic 
formed the two branches of Aovuni, logic, in their application 
of the term ; and down through the Middle Ages dialeetica 
was the regular name of what is now called ‘logic*, in 


which sense accordingly dm tec tic and dialectics were first 
used in English. 

ij8e Wyu.ik Bible Pref. F.p. Jerome 68 Job. .determyneth 
a lie the lawes of dialatik, in proposicoun. assumpeoun, etc. 
[a IMO M Alexander 1^583 <A*hm. MS.) Presti* of be lawe. 
Of aiahtlcus (r.r. diuleticus), and decre, doctours of aythir.J 
c 1440 Capgravk Life St. Kath. \. 37a Sche lerned ban |>e 
liberal! arte* *euen..The thyrde sciens call |>ei diafetyk.. 
be trewth fro be fakhed |»at techeth for to know. 1481 
Lax ton Myrr. 1. viii. 34 The seconde science is logyke 
whiche is called dyaletyque. 1386 T. B. La Primand. 
Fr, Acad. 7 j Dialectike or Ta>gike, which is to learn the 
truth of al things by disputation. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. \. (1701) 174/a Dialectick is the Art of Discourse, 
whereby we confirm or confute any thing by Questions ana 
Answer* of the Disputants. 1863 Grote Plato I. tL 96 Zeno 
stands announced as the inventor of dialectic . . the art of 
cross-examination and refutation. 1874 W. W all ac k L ogic 
0/ Hegel vi. 127 The Platonic philosophy first gave the free 
scientific, and thus at the same time the objective, form to 
Dialectic, i88e Farrar Early Chr. II. 22 He has nothing 
of the Pauline method of dialectic. 1889 Courtney Mill 27 
'Flic Platonic ideal of Dialectic, .the giving and receiving of 
reasons. 

b. Also in pi. form Dialectics (cf. mathematics . 
1641 Milton Animadv. 1.(1851) 192 Bishop Downam in his 
Dialec ticks will tell >ou fete.]. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. Of F. III. 
Iii. 263 The human faculties arc fortified by the art and 
practice of dialectics. 1796 Bp. Watson A pel. Bible 224 
You will ttardon my unskiffulness in dialectics. 1853 Mars- 
i»i n Early Puri t. 336 The dialectics of those times afford no 
specimens of reasoning more acute than the examinations of 
the martyr*. 1873 Dixon Two Queens III. xiv. viii. 112 If 
Henry wearied of Jialectics. 

2 . In modem Philosophy : Specifically applied 
by Kant to the criticism which shows the mutually 
contradictory character of the principles of science, 
when they are employed to determine objects 
l>eyond the limits of experience (i.c. the soul, the 
world, God) ; by Hegel (who denies that such 
contradictions are ultimately irreconcilable) the 
term is applied (a.) to the process of thought by 
which such contradictions arc seen to merge them- 
selves in a higher truth that comprehends them ; 
and (b.) to the world-process, which, being in his 
view but the thought- process on its objective side, 
develops similarly by a continuous unification of 
opposites. 

1798 WiLLK.it Elem. Critical Philos. 65. 3. Of the divi- 
sion of general Logie, into Analysis and Dialectic. 4. 
O. the division of tramu^e 11 dental 1/Ogii., into transcendental 
Analysis and Dialectic. 18x9 J. Richakilnon tr. Kant's 
Logic 17 It would bc<omc a dialectic, a logic of appear, 
ancc . . which arises from a mere abuse of the analytic. 
1838 (F. HaywoodJ tr. Kant's Crit. Pure Reason 267 
There is therefore a natural and unavoidable dialectick 
of pure reason . . which irresistibly adheres to human 
reaxon, and even when wc have discovered it* delusion, 
still will not cease to play tricks upon reason, and to 
push it continually into momentary errors. 1836 Ferrier 
Inst. Meta/h. iv. x,vi. 134 This reduction, .could not have 
been effected upon any principle of psych ological strategy. 
It is a manoeuvre competent only to the dialectic of neces- 
sary truth. *•74 W. Wallace Logic 0/ Hegel i. 14 That 
dialectic is the very nature of thought, .form* one of the 
main lessons of logic. Ibid. vi. 126 By Dialectic is meant 
an indwelling tendency outwards and beyond .. Dialectic is 
. .the life and soul of scientific progress, the dynamic which 
alone gives an immanent connexion and necessity to the 
subject-matter of Science. 1880 J. Cairo Philos. Retig. 
viii. 229 An idea which expresses the inner dialectic, tne 
movement or process towards unity, which exists in and 
constitutes the being of the objects themselves. 1888 
Watson Philos. Kant 137 Transcendental Dialectic must. . 
be satisfied with bringing to light the illusion in trans- 
cendent judgments, ana guarding us against its deceptive 
influence. 

Dialectic (cfci&le'ktik), a. and sb* [ad. L. 
dialectic us, a. Gr. dia\arrue 6 t of or pertaining to 
discourse or discussion, f. SidAcrrof : tec Dialect. 
Cf. mod.F. diaUctiquc .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of logical 
disputation ; argumentative, logical. 

1630 B. DiseoUimininm 35 If 1 should read this Dialcc- 
tique straine to my Mare. 1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 14 
Tneir several Modes of Philosophizing, both Symbolic, ana 
Dialectic 1843 Gi aostone Glean. V.Txxix. 68 A more artful 
and constant resort to dialectic subtleties. 1846 tr. F. Ton 
Sc h lege l 4 s Philos. Hist. 89 This question cannot be settled 
. . by mere dialectic strife. 

2 . Addicted to or practising logical disputa- 
tion. 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. v. (1858) 87 Of which dialectic 
marauder . . the discomfiture was visibly felt as a benefit 
1838 T Kiri. wall Greece II. xii. 138 A metrical vehicle did 
not so well suit Zeno's dialectic yenius. 184a Ibid. VI 1 1 . 95 
Engaged in a learned conversation with the^ dialectic philo- 
sopher Anstotele*. 

o. [f. Dialect + -ic.] Belonging to or of the 
nature of a dialect ; - Dialectal. 

1813 W. Taylor Fug. Synonyms (18*6) 51 Is it [/rodessa] 
a mere dialectic variation of/rm/ensal i8«8 Whately/l AW. 
in Encyci. Metro/. 303/1 An indistinct, hesitating, dialectic, 
or otherwise faulty, delivery. i8e» H. Torrens in JmL 
A siat. Soc. Bengal 13 Another alphabet, dialectic of the 
Hebrew. 1831 D, Wuaon Preh, Ana. II. iv. L 185 The close 
dialectic affinities between Celtic Scotland and Ireland. 

B. sb .* [The adj. used absolutely.] 

A dialectic philosopher, one who pursues the 
dialectic method ; a critical inquirer after truth ; 
a logical disputant. 


.640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Loam. Pref. 25 As for 
Induction, the Diulectiques seem scarce ever to have taken 
it into any serious consideration. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
ut. 91 Thou tallest a Dialectic one who considers the teason 
of every Being : for he that accurately dtscertfeth things 
is a Dialectic. 1801 Moore Nature's Labels ao As learned 
dialectics say, The argument most apt and ample For 
common use, is the example. 

Disle'OtiosL a. (ti.) [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. - Dialectic a. i. 

1348 Grst Pr. Masse 116 Theyr argumentation is nothing 
dialectical. 1636 St anley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 164 Speech 
. .Dialectical, used by such as discourse in short questions 
and answers. 1637 North's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 39 
Instructed in the Rhetorical, Dialectical, and Astrological 
Arts.^ 1830 Gkoik Greece 11, lxvii. VI II. 460 Dialectical 
skill in 110 small degree is indispensable. 1876 A. M. Fair- 
bairn in Contemp, Res*. June 132 The dialectical pot in 
which ecclesiastical dogma had been cooked. 

b. Belonging to, or of the nature of, dialectic in 
its later philosophical developments of meaning. 

1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. v. 8 1. 106 When the premise* 
are not certain but probable only, such syllogisms are called 
dialectical. 1838 fF. Haywood J tr. Kant's Crit. Pure 
Reason 64 Universal Logic, considered as Organon , is always 
a Logic of Appearance, that is, is dialectical. 1874 W. Wal- 
Logic lies 


arancc, that is, is dialectical. 


lack Logic Hegel vi. 128 The physical elements prove to 
be Dialectical. The process of meteorological action is the 
appearance of their Dialectic. 1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant 
it. xvtii. 633 'The Cosmological argument is a ne*t o( dialec- 
tical assumptions. 1888 Watson Philos. Kant 289 Pure 
reason i» always dialectical. 

2 . - Dialectic a. 2. 

1876 C. M. Dames Uuorth. Loud. 3^6, I entertained 
pleasant recollections from certain experiences at the Dia- 
lectical Sot icty. 

3 . --Dialectal. 

1730 Hodges Job Prel. Disc. (T.) At that time the Hebrew 
ami Arabiek language was the same, with a small dialectical 
variation only. 1847 Hai i iwell DUt. Pref. (1878) 7 Separ- 
ating mere dialectical form*. i86x Max Muller Sc. Lang \ 


v. 199 A language, not yet Sanskrit or Greek or German, 
but containing the dialectical germs of all. 

B. sb. •DlALKtTIC sbf I. 

<11309 Skelton Re/lye. 96 In your dialecticall And prin. 
ciplcs sillogisticall If ye to remembrance call. 

Diale*otically 9 adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1 . By means of dialectic ; in dialectic fashion ; 
argumentatively, logically. 

a 1663 L Goodw in Fitted w. the Spirit (1867) 458 You may 
argue . .dialectically or with probability. x6oa South Serin. 
(1718) IV. 51 He discoursed, or reasoned dialectically. 1847 
Grote Greece 1. xxx vii. (1862) III. 331 Discussed dialecti- 
cally, or by reasonings expressed in general language. 1878 
Huxley in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 48 The most reverend 
prelate might dialectically hew M. Comte in piece*. 

2 . As regards dialect ; « Dialectally. 

x868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 86 A rune may dialecti- 
cally . . vary in power, according to locality. 1884 R. S. 
Pool k in Encyci. Brit, XVII, 641/1 Two coins, differing 
dialectically in their inscriptions, were found in the Tigris. 

DialeotioiaxKddi alckti r&n). [a. Y.dialecticien 
(Rabelais, 16th c.), f. L. diafectic-us Dialectic a . : 
see -iciAN.] 

1 . One who is skilled in dialectic ; a master of 
argument or disputation ; a logician. 

a 1693 DMquHART Rabelais in. xix. 155 According to the 
Dialecticians, a 17 31 Bolinghrokk A nthor. in Relig. xli. 
(R.>, An art that, .might help the subtile dialectician to op- 
pose even the man he could not refute. 1791 S. Parr Seq. 
to Print. Paper (R.), 'l‘he great poetical dialectician 
(DrydcnJ. 18*7 Hali.am Const. Hist. (1876) I. iv. 218 The 
terseness or lucidity which long habits of literary warfare 
. . have giverf to some expert dialecticians. *851 Longe. 
Gold. Leg. vi. 73 For none but a clever dialectician Can hope 
to become a great physician, a x86a Buckle Civiliz.(iB6g) 
HI. v. 287 They were acute dialectician*, and rarely blun- 
dered in what i* termed the formal part of logic. 

2 . A professed student of dialects. 

1848 Clough Bothie , Lindsay the ready of speech, the 
Piper, the Dialectician. .Who in three weeks had created a 
dialect new for the party. 188a Miss Powley in Trans. 
Cumbld. * f Yes tin Id. Antiq. Soc. VI. 272 However well 
established [his] opinion among dialecticians may be. 

Dialaoticdsm (dai&le’ktisiz’m). [f. Dialectic 
4 -J8M.] The characteristic tendency or influence 
of dialect. 

1888 Academy 14 Jan. 2 7 Dialectician, phoneticism, ellipsis. 

Dialectics, sb. pi . : see Dialectic sb. 1 b. 
Di'alect&se, V. rare . [f. Dialect 4 -izk.] 

trans. To make into a dialect, or make dialectal. 

1883 G. Stephens S. Burge's Stud. N. Mythol. 23 It has 
even had time to become aialectized. 

Dialectology (d 5 ialektp* 16 di 5 i). [f. Gr. 8t<D 
Kfierors Dialect + -logt.J The study of dia- 
lects; that branch of philology which treats of 
dialects. 

1879 Presidents Addr. PhitoL Sec. 32 Materials for the 
dialcc tology of a single province. 1868 Sweet Eng. Sounds 
Pref. 12 Tne obscure and tortuous paths of Old English 
dialectology. 

Hence DlaUetolofer, Dialeeto-loffiot, one 
versed in dialectology ; Distlectolo’gloftl a., per- 
taining to dialectology. 

1879 Presidents Addr. Philol. Soe. 32 A dialectological 
introduction. t!8t Athtftmum 23 Apr. 554/3 The county 
[Cornwall] presents to the dialectology two varieties of an 
English dialect. 388a A. M. Elliott in A user. Jmi. Philol. 
IV. 400 Tlie dUtectoiogtHt must be fastidious indeed who 
would not be satisfied with this extraordinary mass of 
material. 


tw/y M rMItisri# a /iirifr. # niivs. 

dialcc tology of a single province. 1868 Sweet Eng. Sounds 
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ri-aleotor. rare - • [f. Diamect + -or 1 

*847 Craig, Dialect or, one learned in dialects, lienee in 
mod. Diets. 

Dialft'Otual, a. rare, [irreg. f. Dialect; cf. 
effect , effectual] m Dialectal. 

i8m K. G. Latham Nath* Races Russian Em/. 956 
Dialect ual varieties increase as we go westwards. 1896 
Kitto & Alexander Cy* /. Bibl. Lit . (1863) x8fi/a Dialectual 
varieties of pronunciation. 

Dialer, Dialing : see Dialler, Dialling. 
Dialetike, -yk, obs. forms of Dialectic, 
DiiiU*t(<lai"ilift). [f.DiAL^.i+-iKT.] Amakcr 
of dials ; one skilled in dialling. 

ifca T. Stirrup (title), Horomctria ; or the Complete 
Diauist. *7®| Moxon Me *h. Ex ere. 346 to a young 

Dyalist for his more orderly and quick making of Dyals. 
1778 G. Campbell Philos. Rhet. (1801 j I. Introd., The archi- 
tect, the navigator, the dialist. 

Di-a lkalamide. Chem. Sec Di- 2 and Alka- 

LAMIDE. 

1866 E. Franki.and Lett . Notes Chem. Stud. 375 Secon- 
dary and tertiary monalkalamtdcs, dialkalamidcs, and trial- 
kalamides, are known. 

II Diallaga 1 (ddi|£e'Ud^i). Rhet. [mod.],, dial- 
lage, a. Gr. otaXXayff interchange, f. foaWay- aorist 
stem of foaWboofiv to interchange, f. fob through, 
across 4 dAA aatrav to change, make other than it 
is y f. dAA os other.] 

A figure of speech by which arguments, after 
having been considered from various points of view, 
are all brought to !>ear upon one point. 

1706 in PhillU' 8 (ed. Kersey). 1831 Crayons from Commons 
44 And when a whole diallage was rear’d, Chagrined he 
found that no one member cheer'd. 

Di&U&gft ~ (cbi'alAl^). A/in. fa. F. if tallage , 
f. Gr. foakkayt (sec prec.), named by Haity i 8 ot, 
from its dissimilar cleavages.] A grass-green 
variety of pyroxene, of lamellar or foliated struc- 
ture : formerly applied more widely to similar 
minerals, such as nypersthene, bronzitc, etc. 

1803 R. Jameson Char. Min. II. 605 Smuragdite, Sous* 
sure . . Diallage, Hauy. 18x1 Pinkerton Petrol. I. 353 
Metallic diallage, from Saxony. 186$ L’ Estrange 1 ' 'achting 
round IV. Eng. 222 Some Serpentine is» permeated by veins 
of golden diallage. 1879 R in ley Stud. Roths x. lai Some 
of the so-called ((ullages belong rather to enstatite than to 
pyroxene, since the crystallisation is rhombic. 

attrib. 1843 Portiock Geo/, an Hypcrsthcne .. pusses 
into a greyish-green diallage, und, with a greenish felspar, 
forms the very b autiful diallage rock of those localities 
(Atheiiry]. «8JJ J. D. Forbes Tour Mt. Blanc xi. 337 The 
bouldeis here seemed to be gabbro or diallage rock. 

Hence DlaUHTto (daiilpc d^ik), a . (F. dialla - 
gique], Diall*g > oid ((toi| 8 e'l&goid), a., containing or 
resembling diallagc. 

1847 Craig, Diallagtc. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 135 
The diallagic augite sections arc broad. Ibid. x. 133 The 
diallagoid augite of Boricky. 

Dialled (driald), ppl. a. [f. Dial sbA or v. 4 
-ed.] Measured or maikcd by a dial. 

18x7 T. L. Peacock Melincouri III. 50 The careless hours 
. . Still trace upon the dialled brass The shade of their un- 
varying way. 1891 W. Tuck well Tongues in Trees 145 
Six hours to toil, the rest to leisure give. In them — so say 
the dialled hours— live. 

t Di’aUel. Obs.~°. [ad. Gr. fob\Xrf\os through 
one another.] (See quot.) 

i6«6 Blount Glossogr. s.v., A* parallels are lines running 
ono by the other without meeting : so Dial lets are lines which 
run one through the other, that ix, do cross, intersecate, or 
cut. [Hence in Bailey, Ash, etc.]. 

|| Dialleloil (daiMrl<?«n). Logic. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. 8 *' dKXJfKojv through or by means of one another : 
sec prec.] Definition in a circle, i.e. definition by 
means of a term which is itself defined by the de- 
fined word. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (i860) II. 17 The 
ancients called the circular definition by the name of 
Diallelon , as in this case wc declare the definitum and the 
dejtniens reciprocally by each other (8i* aWqbuv). 

II DiaUeloi (d»ialM«s). Logic. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. ( rpbirot ) foaXKijkos reasoning in a circle : see 
prec. (In mod.F. dialDle.)] Reasoning in a circle ; 
i.e. endeavouring to establish a conclusion by 
means of a proposition which is itself dependent on 
the said conclusion. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxvi. (i860) II. 51 The 
proposition which we propose to prove must not be used as 
a principle for its own probation. The violation of this rule 
is called the Orbit vel circulns in demonstrando, — dial Ulus. 

Hence DlalXeToiui a., involving reasoning or 
defining in a circle. In mod. Diets. 

Dialler, dialer (dri*&l*i). [f. Dial sbA + 
-BR i.l One who makes a survey of mines by the 
aid 01 a * dial * or compass, 

*747 Hooson Miners Diet. R iij, This Roofing . . if done 
by a skillful Dialer, and by a Dial that he is acquainted with 
. . is certain enough. 1778 W. Prycr Min. Comub. 304 In 
the same manner tne Diafler takes his second measurement. 

Dial-lese, Dial-like: see Dial sbA 8 b. 
Dialling, dialing (d*HUiip, vbl. sb . [f. Dial 
jA 1 and v. + -ino l .] 

1 . The art of constructing dials, + b. The 
measurement of time by a dial (obs.). 

1570 Dee Math . Pref. 37 Horometrie . . in EngUxhe, may 


be termed Dialling, itt) Falk (title). The Art of Dialling ; 
teaching an easie ana perfect way to make all kitide of 
Dialls vpon any plaine platte, howsoeuer placet). 1703 
Moxon flfech. Exerc. 307 These Rules of adjusting the 
Motion of the Shadow to the Motion of the Sun, may he 
j called Scientifick Dialling. 17*751 Chamber* (>»/., I hal- 
ting, the art of drawing sun, moon, and star-dial*, on any 
given plane, or on the surface of any given bod>. 1837 
Whew ell Hist. Induct. Sc. 11857) I- x»» Another result of 
the doctrine of the sphere was Gnomonick or Dialling. 

2 . The use of a * dial * or compass in underground 
surveying. 

.670' Sir I. Pettus Bodinte Regal is 2 He is directed !•>- 
wuril the Shaft by a Needle touclvd with a Loadstone, the 
using whereof is called Dialling. 1778 \V. Pryce Mtn. 
Cornub. 202 Dialling ix requisite in almost every shaft, 
f 3 . rotter. Apparatus of the nature of dials, ;wr*. 1 
> 7 * Nugent Gr. Tour I. aj8 A handsome garden, m 
which there is a variety of dialling . 

4 . attrib . and Comb., ns dialling-globe (see 
auot.) ; dialling-scale, graduated lines on rulers, 

■ tne edge of auadrants, etc., to facilitate the con- j 
struction of dials ; dialling-sphere, a variety of j 
dialling-globe . j 

1666 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Scl. Men (1841) II. 463 A j 
dialling scheme of Mr. Fosters. X706 Phillii** (ed. Keiscy 1 , j 
Dialling-Globe , an Instrument made of Brass or Wood, 
with a Plane fitted to the Horiron, and an Index porticu- 1 
larly contrived to draw all sorts of Dials, and to give a clear , 
1 demonstration of that Art. 1767 Phil. Trans. LVII. 389 , 
‘ A new Method of constructing Sun-Dials . . without the 
! Axxixtance of Dialing Scales. 

I Diallogite: sec Dialog ite. 

I IM-a-Uyl. Chem. a. sb. The organic 

, radical allyl in the free state, C fl 11 | V »C 3 H 5 . C, H a : 

| see Allyl. b. atlrib. and Comb. Containing two 
1 equivalents of allyl. I 

1869 Roscoe litem. Chem. 389. 1880 E. Cleminkiiaw tr. 

1 C urtsi Atomic Uh. 365 Free allyl or diallyl, hax doubled 
Its molecule. 

| Dialogic (daiilp-d^ik), a . [ad. mcd.L. dialo- 
i gic-us, a. Gr. foakoyinus, L AdAoyos Dialog UK : see j 
1 -10. In mod.F. dialogique (18th c.)] Of, pertaining 
! to, or of the nature of aialogue; sharing in dialogue, j 
| 1833 Thirlwall in Philol . bins. II. 560 The dialogic form | 

! had not then become so indispensable with Plata 1850 
1 Bi.ack ir rEschylus I Pref. 44 The iambic or dialogic part 
; of ancient tragedy. 1886 llarptr Mag. Sept. 642 Several 
I dialogic personages. 

Dialogioal (daialp d^ikiU), a . [f. as prec. + 
-al.] -prec. 

| x6ox Deacon & Walker Ktitle\ Diulogicall Discourses of 
Spirits and Divelx. 1611-51 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. ill. 
(1651) 258 That dialogical] disputation with Zacharia* the 
Christian. 1880 E. Oh-krt Forbid. /-- Pref. 9 For the xakc of 
a mure vivid description, especially in the dialogical parts. 
Ilencc Biolo gically, adv. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. yii, If you are for a cool argument 
. .arc you for managing it analogically or dialogically ? 

Dialogism (ddi |t x l(>d^iz*ra). [ad. L. dialo- 
gic mu s the rhetorical figure (see sense 1 ), a. Gr. 
hakoyioubs balancing of accounts, reasoning, con- 
versation, debate, f. 8 ia\oyi(t<r$ai to Dialogizk : 
see -I8M. In F. dialog is me (1557 in Hatz.-l)arm.).] 

1 . Rhet . The discussion of a subject under the 
form of a dialogue, to the personages of which the 
author imputes ideas and sentiments. 

1580 Fui-ke Retentive 306 <T.) His foolish dialogism L a i 
fighting with hlx own shadow. [1589 Puttknham Eng. \ 
Poesie lit. xix. (Arb.) 343 I'hin manner of sj»eech is by the I 
figure Diatogismus, or ine right reaxoner.l 1609 R. Bkr- j 
nard Eaithfull Shebheatri 67 Dialogisme . , is, when a 
question in made, and forthwith readily answered, as if two j 
were talking together. 1659 D. Stokes Twelve Minor , 
Proph. PreL(L.), Enlarging what they would aay. .by their 
dialogunia and colloquies. 

2 . A conversational phrase or speech ; a Dia- 
logue, spoken or written. 

x6*3Cockkram Eng. Diet, ti, A Talking together .. Dia- 
logisme. *647 Trapp Comm. Matt, xxv, 17-sj Not that there 
shall be then any such dialogism (say aivines) at the last 
day. x6$x L (fe rather Sarpl ( 1676) 74 Such Dialogisms as 
these past betwixt them. x8s* Btackiv. Mag. XI. 444 Byron 
will never write a tragedy, though he sent ten dialogisms to 
the Albemarlc-street Press. 

8. I^ogic. A term introduced for a form of argu- 
ment having a single premia* and a disjunctive 
conclusion. 

The kind of argument is as follows : * A R is an unimagin- 
ative man: therefore either he is not a true poet, or true 
poets may be men without imagination.' The name implies 
a parallelism to the syllogism. 

1880 C. S. Pf.irce Algebra 0/ Logic in Amcr.Jml. Math. 1 
III. 20 In this way any argument may be resolved into | 
arguments, each of which has one premiss and two altern- j 
alive conclusions. Such an argument, when completed, 
may be called a Dialogism. | 

Dialogist (daijX'lod^ist). [ad. L. dialogista , | 
ad. Gr. osaXoyuxHjt, f. fodkoyot ; see Dialogue 
and -1 st: in F. dialogiste (17th c.). See also 
Dialoguist.] 

1 . One who takes part in a dialogue ; one of the 
personages in an imaginary dialogue. 

a 1877 Barrow .SVr'w.Wks, 1686 1 1 . 1 14 The like doth Ctcero 
[assert! . . in the person of his Dialogistx. X76X Stkknf Tr. 
Shandy III. xxxvii, The dialo^Ut affirmeth, That a long 
nose is not without its domestic conveniences also. 1847 1 
Dk Quincey Mi U on v . Southey Wk*. XII. 176 The two dia- j 
legists are introduced walking out after breakfast. > 


2 . A writer of dialogue*. 

a x66o Hammond Wkt. II. 2^2 (R ) It we will believe the 
dialogue'* reasonings. 1711 Smaftkmi Cham*. (1737) HI. 
v. ii. 393 The Characters, or Personages, employ’d by our 
new orthodox Dialogiste. >•88 Mauinn in > raters Mag 
XX. 97 1 The doctor nad never read the Greek dialogist. 

Dialog!* tie (dai&l0d£i*ttik', a. [ad. Gr. 8 <a- 
Xoy«mxof of or fo» discourse : see i>rec. and -it\] 
Having the nature or form of dialogue; taking 
part in dialogue ; argumentative. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. lit. 99 In their disputes or 
Dialo^istic lAtiorinationx. i88* 3 Soiapf hmytl. Relig. 
Kntnvl. II. 1 59a The form of the nook (Malaihi] is dialo- 
gistic,- an as^ertum of the prophet followed by an excuse 
of the people, which in turn is refuted. 

Dialoffi'atieal. a. ff. prec. -f -A I..] * prec. 

17x5 M. I)a\iks A then. Brit. 1 . 185 Two dialngi'tical 
conjums, with their diamatick enchantmcnlx, change the 
scene. 

Dialogi’Btically, adv . [f. piee. 4 -i.v •.] 

In dialogmiic lashioii ; in manner of a dialogue. 

a 1654 J. Kiciiariwon On Old Jest. 449 (T.) In his pro- 
phecy he [Malacht] proceeds mont dialoguticully. 

Dialoffit* (<l>iiivl6d^aitj. Min. Err on. diall-. 
[Named oy Jasche about 1817 from Gr. kaXoyb 
‘doubt, selection* : see-iTK.] A losc-red carbonate 
of manganese; a synonym of rhodoihrosite. 

1 8*6 F.mmons Min. 315 Dialogue. 1*35 Sin i ard Min 
134 Diallogite. 

Dialogis* (dai,a-*16d5Piz), v. See also Dlvlo- 
GUIZE. [mod. nd. ( ir. 8 ia\oyi((o 0 at to conxerse, 
debate, f. fob Xoyos Dialogizk; in F. dialogue ) , t6- 
17O1C. : see -rzK.] ittfr. To converse, discuss, or 
carry on a dialogue (with). Hence DiaTogiaing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

i6ox Dkacon it Wai ker Spirits Dive Is To Rdr. ia Thi«» 
dialoguing manner of dealing. 1677 Galk Crt. (, entiles 1 1 . 
iv. 40 j Plato . . brings in Socrates dialogising with young 
Alcibiadex. >66, Cat. Rec. PfHHsyh >. 1 . 354 He did not 
think it was their work to dialogue with any man without 
dorcs. Low y 1 l Lett. (1894) I. 211 In them also tlieie 

arc dialoguing and monologizing thoughts, but not flesh 
and blood enough. 

DialogOU* (dai,ce’ 16 gDs), a. ran. [f. L. dia- 
log tis , Gr. fobKoy-ot Djaloguk 4 -ouh.] Of or be 
longing to dialogue; in quot. •• dialogue- writ- 
ing. 

1737 Firluing Hist. Reg. Dc-d., The iniquitous sutmises 
of u certain anonymous dialogous author. 

Dialone (dai dl/»g), sb. Forms : 3-^7 dialog©, 
(4 dialok©, -logg, -log), 5-6 dy&logue, 6 - dia- 
logue. [a. F. dialog* (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. dialogue , ad. L. dialogue , ()t. fobXoyas con- 
versation, dialogue, f. foakiytoOai to speak alter- 
nately, converse : sec Dialect.) 

1 . A conversation carried on between two or more 
persons ; a colloquy, talk together. 

(The tendency U to confine it to two persons, pethapx 
through associating dia • with di - : cf. monologue.} 

140X Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 109 To make with the a dia- 
loKg<*» I hold© it lnit waat. 1509 Fisher Fun. Strut. Cttss 
Richmond Wkx (1876* 289 A dyalogue, that is to saye a 
comynycacyon betwyxt .. Martha, and our Ran your Jhexu. 
X599 Shahs. Mmh Ado 111. i. 31 Feaic you not my port of 
the Dialogue. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones VJ xvi. ii, A 
short dialogue, .then passed between them. 1865 Dicki'Nk 
Mut. Fr. 1. ix, Bella hud closely attended to this short 
dialogue. 

b. (without pi.) Verbal interchange of thought 
between two or more persons, conversation. 

c 153* Dkwkr Introd. Br. (in Palsgr. 1052) By way of dy;t- 
logue betwene the lady Mary & her servant Gyle*. 1595 
Shake. John l. i. 201 In Dialogue of Complement. 1651 
Hobdeh Leviath. 11. xxv. 123 To enter into Dispute, and 
Dialogue with him. 17*3 Pork Odysx. xv. 532 So pm»«ed 
in pleasing dialogue away The night. 1859 Geo. Knot 
A . Bede 87 That is the great advantage of dialogue on horse- 
back ; it can be merged any minute into a trot or canter. 

2 . A literary work in the form of a conv< rsation 
between two or more persons. 

a t**5 Aner. R. 76 Wr beo8 *>ein Gregorics wordes, in his 
dialoge. <-13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1157 Danyel in his 
dialokez devysed sum tyme. 1491 Dives \ Pa up., Here 
endith a . . dyalogue of DiueR St pauper, a X531 Pot. 
Ret. tjr L. Poems (1866) 35 A Dyalog betwixt the gentylman 
and tne plowman x«88 Siiakm. L. L. L. v. ii. 80s Wil you 
h'Care the Dialogue that the two Learned men naoe com- 
piled, in praise of the Owle and the C'uckow? 175* Johnson 
Rambler No. 156 P 7 Tragedy wax Monwly improved 
afterwards into a dialogue by the addition of another speakci . 
1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 275 Plato, in one of his dia- 
logues, introduces Anytun as vehemently offended with 
Socrates. x88a Temperance Mtrr. Mar. 6 j Uncle Job’* 
Theory, A Dialogue [between 5 persons). 

b. (without pi.) Literary composition of this 
nature; the conversation written for and spoken 
by actors on the stage ; hence, in recent use, style 
of dramatic conversation or writing. 

1589 Putti- nii am Eng. Poesie 1. xi. (Arb.) 41 Others who 
..by maner of Dialogue, vttered the priuat** ami familial 
talke of. . shepheards, Keywords and such like. 1656 Stani> \ 
Hist. Philos . \. (1701) 174/a The Writing* of Plato are by 
way of Dialogue. _ 1779-81 Johnson L. P. t Smith Wkx, if. 
468 The diction, .is too luxuriant and splendid for dialogue. 
18*9 I .ytton Disowned 98 Your book is very < lever, but it 
wants dialogue. 1841 Kli hinstone Hist. Jud. 1 . 383 The 
plots are generally interesting; the dialogue lively. x88o 
Grove Di* t. Mut. II. 531/1 l In Optra iomi*jue\ the denoue- 
ment is happy, and the Dialogue spoken. 



DIALOGUE. 
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DIAMAGNETIC. 


f3. Such a composition set to music for two or 
more voices. Obs . 

f*S3 J. Hi.aykokd i title), Select Musical Ayres and Dia- 
logues. <657 I. < Jammlk \ title', Ayres and Dialogues to be 
sung to the Theorbo- Lute or Baas Viol. 1699 — (title) (in 
Grove Piet. At us. I. 580) Ayres and Dialogues for One, 
Two, and Three Voice*. 

4. all rib. And Comb., as dialogue-author , - novel \ 
-piece, -writer ; dialogue-wise adv,, in the form 
of a dialogue. 

1561 Vcmon 1 tit It), The Hvntynge of Purgatoryc to Death, 
made Dialogewysc. x6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wk*. (1653) 
10* Explained Dialogue wise, betwixt the Authour and a 
Military Surgeon. 1711 Siiaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 317 
The form or manner of our dialogue -author, *731 Fielding 
Covent Gant. Trag. Prolegom., A Tragedy is a thing of 
five acts, written dialoguewise. 176$ Foote Uevit on 2 
Stiiks ill. VVks. 1790 II, 280 A kind of circulating library, 
for the vending of tituloguc novel-.. 1783 Hist. Miss Haiti' 
motes I. an, f will write it dialogue fashion. x86x J. M. 
Neale in Lit, Chunhman VII. 375/1 It is a poem written 
dialoguewise. 

Dialogue (dai'&W), v . [f. prcc. sb. ; cf. F. 
dialogtter (1717 in HaU.-Darm) ] Hence also 
Di alogued pm. a ., Dialoguing vbl. sb. 

1. intr. To hold a dialogue or conversation. 

1607 Shake. Tim oh ii. ii. 5a Pat. How dost Foole? AO*. 
Dost Dialogue with thy *hadow ? 1685 Trial oftl. Com is A, 
etc. 98 Vou must not stand to Diulouuc between one another. 
174s Richardson Pamela TI. 45 Thu* foolishly dialogued I 
with my Heart. 18*7 Collriik.k Biog. Lit. (188a) a86 
Those pupprt-heroincs for whom the showman contrives to 
dialogue without any skill in ventriloquism. 1858 Cahi.vi k 
Freak. Cl. 1 . iv. v. 496 Much semi-articulate questioning 
and dialoguing with Dainc dc Roucoullcs. 
b. Pans/, and fig. 

1618 K aki.k Microcosm ., Tobacco. seller (Arb ) 59 Where 
men dialogue with their noses, and their communication is 
smoak, 189a Sat. Kei •. 18 June 709/2 With olxie obbligato 
dialoguing now with sopranos, now with tenors. 

1 2. tram. To converse with. Ob r. 

1699 F, Uugg Quakerism Exposed 9 To dialogue* the 
Bishops, and call them Monsters, ibid. 27 The (^uakeis 
dialogu’d the Bishops. 

3. To express in the form of a dialogue ; to 
furnish with dialogue. 

1597 Shake. Lovers Contpl. t ja And diulogu'd for him 
what he would say. *781 Mad. D'Arblay Diary May, 
Our conference grew very grave . . I have not time to dia- 
logue it. 1885 Autdemy 16 May 356 A tale full of human 
interest, brightly dialogued. 1887 Con ten/. Ret*. May 717 
The prodigious skill of his dialogued argumentation. 

Dialoguer (ddi-aip^j). rare. [f. prcc. F -BR 1 .] 
One who takes part in a dialogue ; *= Dialo- 
018T 1 . 

1879G. Meredith Egoist I. xvii. 314 A polished whisperer, 
a lively dialogues one for witty bouts. 

Di&toguist (dai'&lpgibt). [f. Dialogue sb. + 
-1 st.] A writer of dialogue ; mDialogist 2 . 


1739 Fli*. Carter tr. Algarottion Newton's Philos. (174a) 
II. 60 The A/olian Dialoguists. 1888 Pall At all G. 3 July 
11/1 The whimsical dialoguist of the linppy Islands. 

Di'alogui:se» v. 10bs.: see Dialogue, [f. 
as prcc. ■+■ -izk.1 intr. To take part in dialogue; 
to converse, lienee Di'alogui sing vbl. sb. 

1599 Drought on's Lett . xii. 43 Euripides and Menander, 
Socrates and Epicurus dialoguising and conferring together. 
*603 Harsnkt Pop. Impost, xxiil. 166 Upon questioning 
and Dmloguiring with the I levil. a 16x9 Foi merry Atheom. 
1. xii. f 3 (1633) 1 a6 These intcrlocutorie and dialoguising 
dreatnes. 

Di al-plate, [f. Dial sb.' 1 + Plate.] The face- 
plate of a dial ; spec. (in Clock-making) the sheet 
of metal, glass, etc. on the face of which the hours, 
etc. are marked ; -*Djal sb 1 ± . 

1600 Land. Gat. No. 2603/4 A little Gold Watch with 
a white Knamell Dial-Plate, made in France. 1781 Cowper 
Contvr sat ion 380 The cin le formed .. Like figures drawn 
upon a dial-plate. x8«6 J. Scott Pis. Parts (ed. 5) 63 
Niches . . in which different .. names might be slid .. in 
the same way as the ever-changing days of the month are 
slid into the dial-plates of our clocks. i8ao Carlyle Heroes 
iii. (1858) 263 His characters are like watenes with dial-plates 
of transparent crystal. 

pig. x8*9 Litton Disowned 59 Every stroke upon the 
dial-plate of wit was true to the genius of the hour. i8»6 
Emerson Nature, Lang. Wk*. (Bohn) 11 . 153 The visible 
world . . is the dial plate of the invisible. 

b. A graduated plntc used with a lapidary’s dial. 
187s Urf Diet. Arts 111 . 42 A needle, .marks by its points 
the < Jivision* on the dial-plate. 

Dialuric, a. Chem. [f. D 1- 2 + Al(loxan) + 
Ukio. 1 In dialnric acid ’, C 4 N a II 4 () 4 , an acid ol>~ 
taineef by hydrogenizing alloxan, which crystallizes 
in needles, and forms, with metals, salts called 
Dlalu rat#*. Hence DUlu'ramldo, the primary 
amide in which the replacing radical is that of 
dialuric acid. 

X84SG. E. Day tr. Simon's A Hint. Chem. 1 . 60 On treating 
alloxan with sulphuretted hydrogen, we obtain .. dialuric 
acid. 1856 Wai rs tr. Gnielin's them. X. 158 Dial urate of 
Potash. Deposited on mixing a potash-salt with aqueous 
dialuric acid. 186S-77 Waits Did. Client. V. 958 Dialuric 
and uric ( acids may be regarded os tartron-urcide and 
tartron-diureide respectively. 

Dialy- (daiali), ad. Or, fcoAv-, stem (but not 
regular combining form) of 8mAi5-#iv to part asun- 
der, separate, used as the first element in many 
botanical terms, with the sense of i separated or 


1 non-united Synonymous terms are usually found 
in Afo- and Poly-. Thus SMaXyearp#! (-kl’jp£l) 
[see Carpel], ‘ an ovary or fruit with ununited 
carpels' Syd. Sac. Lex. Dialjroarpoiu(-kaip38),a. 
[Gr. napvdt fruit], having the carpels distinct. 
XMaljpetalou* (-]>e’t&bs) a., having the petals dis- 
tinct. Dl*l 7 pfcylloM(-frlds)a. [Gr.^tJAAov a leaf], 
having the leaves distinct. So Dialy arpaXons, 
Dlalyetaminoue adjs. t having the sepals, the 
stamens, distinct. 

1840 Hfnirey Rudint. Dot. (1858) too More correctly 
called dialypctalous, with the petal* distinct. 1839 C. 
Drrssfk Rudint Dot. 346 It is said to be apocarpous . . or 
dialycarpous. 1866 Treas. Dot., Dialyphpllous, the same 
as Polyscpalou*. x88o Gray Struct. Dot. vi. I 5. 344 Dialy- 
petalous (used by Kndlicher) has the same meaning, poly- 
petalous, 1883 Syd. Six'. Lex., Dialyphy lions , waving 
separate leaves. Hnd., Dialvsepalons, having the sepal* 
distinct ; same as Polysepalous. ibid., Dtalystaminous , 
having separate, distinct stamens. 

Di’alytsable. -sable, a. [f. Dialyse v. + 
-able. So K. dialysable .] Capable of separation 
by dialysis. In mod. Diet*. 

Dialysate (dai t it:*lixA). Chem. [f. Dialyse + 
-ate i.J That portion of a mixture that remains 
after dialysis. 

*»7 J- AnnKDf/Ji’/rt. (188s) S11 The portion passing 
through the septum is termed the diflusate, the portion 
which does not pass thibugh is termed the dialysate. 

DiaTysa tor. Chem. rare. [f. DjaLYNK, with 
L. agent-suffix -at or.] -Dialyher. 

1891 Daily AVwr t 6 Jan. 2/3 It does not belong to the 
group of so-called toxalbumius, as it can withstand high 
temperatures, and in the dinlysator passes quickly and easily 


tem jHiratures, and in the dinlysator passes ((uickly and easily 
through tlie membrane. 

Dialyse, -se (ttop&hiz), V. Chem. [f. Dialy- 
818, after analyse. J trans. 'lo separate the crys- 
talloid part of a mixture ftom the colloid, in the 
process of chemical dialysis. 

x86x Graham in Phil. Trans. 186 The mixed fluid to be 
dialysed is poured into the hoop upon the surface of the 
parchmcnt-jjaper. Ibid. 205 The solution is the more dur- 
able the longer it has been dialysed. 1885 A. W. Blyih 
in Leisure flour Jan. 23/1 Salt dialysed through the walls 
into the distilled water. 

Hence Di'alyaed ppl. a., that has undergone the 
process of dialysis ; dialysed iron , a soluble ferric 
nydroxide, prepared by dialysis, used in medicine. 
Di alysing vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

1867 ( *ee Dialytu. i). 1879 H. C. Wood Therap . (1879) 

96 Dialyzed Iron.. is a clear, neutral, nearly tasteless dark- 
red liquid, prepared by dialyzing a solution of the chloride 
of iron. 1884 W. G, Stevenson in Pop. Sc. Monthly XXIV. 
771 Membrane* possessing dialyzing power. 

Dialy«er,-*er(dol &bizw). Chem. [f. Dialyse 
4* -kb T] An apparatus for effecting dialysis ; a 
vessel formed of parchment or animal membrane 
floated on water into which the crystalloids pass 
through the membrane, leaving the colloids behind. 

x86x G raham in Phil. Trans. 186 The vessel described 


Mint, is un Apparatus for effecting Chcmiml Analysis by 
mean* of Liquid Diffusion. x8$3-7» Wai rs Diet. Chem. f. 
316 A sheet of this parchment stretched on a hoop of thin 
wood or gutta percha form* a very convenient dinlyser. 
1884 H. Spencer Biol. I. ao Combined substances between 
which the affinity is feeble, will separate on the dialyzcr. 

Dialysis (dai,?e‘lisis). PI. dialyses, [a. Gr. 
bihAvati separation, dissolution ; f. bta\vttv to part 
asunder, f.dta- through, asunder -t* kvuv to loose.] 
f 1. Khet. a. A statement of disjunctive proposi- 
tions. b. = Asyndeton. Obs . 

,« 5 ** D\y F.ng. Secretary ii (162O 98 Dialisis, a separa- 
tion of one thing from another, both being absolved by a 
scverall reason, in the nature of a Dilemma, a* thus. . If you 
remember it, I have said enough, if not, my word* will not 
provoke you. 1589 Pvttenham Fng. Poesie ill. xix.<Arb ) 
230 A maner of speach [Dialisi* t or tne Di* mem brer] not so 
figuratiue a* fit lor argumentation, and worketh not vnlike 
the dilemma of the Logicians. 18*3 Crakh Tethnol. Diet , 
Dialysis , (Rhct ). .Le. asyndeton,® figure of speech in which 
several words are put together without being connected to- 
gether by a conjunction, as vent, vidi, vici. 

t2. Gram. - Diuresis 1 . Obs. 

I 7 * 7 * 5 * Uhamukk» Cycl. } Dialysis, in grammar, a charac- 
ter, consisting of two point*' placed over two vowels of 
a word, which would otherwise make a diphthong ; but are 
hereby parted into two syllables. As in Mosaic. x8x8 E. 
V. Blomfield tr. Afatthix's Grant, ^1829) p. xlviii, ’E^Airero 
is not a dialysis of fjAniro but comes from etAnofsat. 

+ 8. Afcd. Dissolution of strength. Obs, 
x8«3 Crahb Technol, Dut., Dialysis, a dissolution of the 
strength, or a weakness of the limbs. 1883 Syd, Sec. Lex., 
Dialysis, an old term for weakness of the muscles of the 
limbs. 

4. Path. Solution of continuity. 

x8xx Hooper Diet,, Dialysis , a solution of continuity, or 
A destruction of part*. 

5. Chem. A name given by Graham to a process 
of separating the soluble crystalloid substances in 
a mixture from the colloid by filtration through 
a parchment membrane floating in water. 

x86s Graham in Phil, Trans. j86 It may perhAp* be' al- 
lowed me to apply the convenient term dialy sts to the 
method of separating by diffusion through a septum of 
gelatinous matter. 1864 Deader 22 Oct. 516 (heading), On 


the Detection of Poisons by Dialysis. 1878 Foster Phys. 
11. i. 1 04 By dudy*i* it may be still further purified. 

comb. 1869 E. A Parker Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 197 
Place the filtered brine in a bladder or vessel of the pre- 
pared dialysis-parchment. 

Dialytio (dai&li'tik), a. [ad. Gr. &aAvr<«rft able 
to dissolve, f. ti&Xvroi separated, dissolved, f. 8ta- 
Xvuv : see Dialysis.] 

1. Chem. Of the nature of or pertaining to chemi- 
cal dialysis. 

x86x Graham in Phil. Trans. 186 The most suitable of all 
substances for the di&lytic septum appears to be the com- 
mercial material known as vegetable parchment or parch- 
ment paper. 1867 J. Attfikld Chem, (1885) 813 Dialysed 
iron or dialy tic iron. 1828 C at at, Sci, Apf , S. Pens. Plus, 
1 3546 Experiments on absorption and dialytic separation of 
gases by colloid septa. 

+ 2 . Med. 1 Relating or pertaining to dialysis 
(sense 3 ) ; relaxing.’ Syd. Soc . Lex. 1883 . Obs, 

8 . Geol. and Min . (See auot.) 

1877 A. H. Gkkkn Phys . Geol. id. 1 1. 93 Those derivative 
rocks, which have been formed not by the mechanical wear 
and tear of pre-existing rocks, but by the chemical decom- 
position of their constituents, are sometime* called Dialytic. 

4. Math. Of or pertaining to the differentiation 
of equations by the process of dissolution described 
in the quotation. 

1853 Svi vrster in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. 1. 544 Dialytic. 
If there be a system of functions containing in each term 
different combinations of the powers of the variables in 
number equal to the number of the functions, a resultant 
may be formed from these functions, by, a* it were, dissolv- 
ing the relations which connect together the different com- 
binations of the powers of the variables, and treating them 
as simple independent quantities linearly involved in the 
functions. T he resultant *0 formed is called the Dialytic 
Resultant of the functions supposed ; and any method by 
which the elimination between two or more equations can 
l>e made to depend on the formation of such a resultant is 
called a dialytic method of elimination. 

5. Dialytic telescope : a telescope in which achro- 
matism is effected by means of two lenses separated 
and placed at some distance from each other. 

1846 E. West tr. Pen her s Finn. Physics II. 136 Prof. Litt- 
row of Vienna in 1827 . . proposed that the telescope should 
be fitted up with its proper object gloss of crown glass ; and 
that a flint glass len*, of much smaller diameter, should be 
placed at a proper distance behind the former, to counteract 
the prismatic dispersion of the rays. The name of dialytic 
telescopes was given to these instruments. 

Dialy ideally, adv. [f. Dialytic + -AL + -LY. 2 ] 
Hy way of dialysis; by the dialytic method of 
elimination in mathematics. 

1873 G. Salmon Higher Plane Curves 39 The actual 
elimination of A is easily performed dialytically. 

t Dialyton. Rhct. Obs. [L., a. Gr. r 6 Std- 
At rroy, subst. use of ficaAvTos : see Dialytic.] = 
Dialyhih i b. 

1657 J. Smith Afyst. Rhct. 182 Dialy ton . . is all one with 
Asyndeton. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dialy ton, a Rhe- 
toncal Figure, when several Words arc put together with- 
out any Conjunction Copulative. 1711 in Bailfy. 

Diam&gnet (ddi-amargnet). [f, Dia- pref} 
+ Magnet ; cf. next.] «= Diamagnetic sb. 

in Webster. x87i Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879^ I- 
xiii. 180 Each man walking over the earth's surface is a 
true diamagnet. 

Diamagnetic (dsi amxgne'tik), a. and sb. [f. 
Gr. Ao- D ia -prej. x through, across + Macnltic. 
Introduced by Faraday in 1846, first as sb., and then as 

“"liU,-. 

1. Of a body or substance : Exhibiting the pheno- 
mena of Diamagnetism; the opposite of magnetic 
or paramagnetic. 

A diamagnetic substance in the form of a bar or the like, 
when suspended freely and exposed to magnetic force, takes 
an equatorial position, i. e. at right angles to the lines of 
the force ; a paramagnetic ( or magnetic) substance takes an 
aA iat position, i. e. in the direction of those lines. 

1846 Faraday Fa per. Res. in Electr. i n Phil. Trans. J. 
42 | 3348 The metal* which are magnetic retain a por- 
tion 01 their power after the great change has been effected, 
or in what might be called their diamagnetic state. 1849 
Mrs. Somfrville Conned. Phys. Sc. xxxiii. 369 Substances 
affected after the manner of bismuth [when suspended 
between the poles of an electro-magnet] are said to be dia- 
magnetic. S863-7S Wat is Diet. Cliem. III. 777 The same 
body may appear magnetic or diamagnetic, according to 
the medium in which it is placed. 189a Supple . to Lightning 
7 Jan. q Diamagnetic substances are those through which 
magnetic effects ore transmitted less readily than through air. 
2 * Belonging or relating to diamagnetic bodies, 
or to diamagnetism. 

1846 Faraday Fxber. Res. Electr. in Phil. Trans. I. 26 
§ 2270, As l liave called air, glass, water, etc. diamagnetics 
(ai4p), so I will distinguish these lines by the term diamag- 
netic curves, both in relation to and contradistinction from 
the lines called magnetic curves. 1851 H. Mayo Pop. 
Supers t. (ed. 2) 190 Od-force f which its discoverer now holds 
to be the same with the diamagnetic influence. 1899 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. (187a) I. 1. iv. 69 Altering the 
direction of diamagnetic polarity in metals. 

B. sb. A body or substance exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of Diamagnetism. 

1846 Faraday Exper. Res. Electr. in Phil. Trans. I. 9 
I 2149 By a diamagnetic , I mean a body through which 
lines of magnetic force are passing, and which by their 
action does not assume the usual magnetic state of iron or 
loadstone. Ibid. 3 f 215s A piece of this glass, about two 
inches square and 0*5 of an inch thick, naving flat and 
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polished edges, wu placed as a diamagnetic between the 

K ies. 187s Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. (1879) I. xiii. 375 1 he 
dy used to excite this diamagnetic. 
Diamagsi# M tieally 9 adv. [f. prec. + -al + 
-ly 2 .] In the manner of a diamagnetic body, or 
of diamagnetism. Also fig. 

i8s» Grovk Corr. Phys, Fotccs (ed. 2) 88 Their optic axis 
points diamagnetically or transversely to the lines of mag* 
netic force. 187s Tylor Pnm . Cult . II. 388 The influence 
of the divine Sun. .still subsists as a mechanical force, acting 
diamagnetically to adjust the axis of the church and turn 
the body of the worshipper. 

Diamagnetism (<bb&imc*gn&tiz*m). [f. Dta- 1 
+ Magnbtjhm, after diamagnetic,] a. The pheno- 
mena exhibited by a class of bodies, which, when 
freely suspended and acted on by magnetism, take 
up a position transverse to that of the magnetic 
axis, i.e. lie (approximately) east and west ; the 
force to which these phenomena are attributed ; 
the quality of being diamagnetic, b. That branch 
of the science of magnetism which treats of dia- 
magnetic bodies and phenomena. 

1850 W. Gregory Lett. Anim , Magnetism p. xv, He does 
indeed propose to include under the general term Magnetism 
two forms of it ; viz, Paramagnetism . . and Diamagnetism. 
> 8 S 4 J. Scoffern in Orr's Cm. Sc. Chcm. 371 The. begin- 
ning of the science of dia-magnetism. 1873 Watt* b'onnu •»’ 
Chcm. (ed. ix)88 Diamagnetism must be regarded ns a force 
distinct from magnetism.. 1877 Lk Conte Akm GeoLw 879) 
184 Apparent diamagnetism of cleaved sinter under certain 
conditions, gp 

Diamagnetise (dai amargnetaiz), v, [f. I)ta- 1 
+ Magnetize, after diamagnetic.'] trans. To render 
diamagnetic ; to cause to exhibit diamagnetism. 

1877 Miller & McLeod Elan. Chan. 1. (ed. 6) 677 The 
bismuth bars . . will become dinmagnetbed. 

Hence Diaana'ffnetiia'tioxi, the action of dia- 
magnetizing, or condition of being diamagnetized. 
In mod. Diets. 

Diamagnetometer. [f. Diamaonet(ibm') 
+ Gr. fibpovy after magnetometer .] An instrument 
for measuring diamagnetic force. 

x886 WoRMEt l tr. Von UrbnnUzky 5 Fleet, in Sew. Man 
(1890) 180 Weber constructed an instrument, the diamag. 
netometcr, by means of which he measured the magnetic 
moment of bismuth. 

Diamand(e, -mant, -maund(e, etc., obs. ff. 

Diamond. 

Di&m&ntiferous (dai am&ntrfifos), a. [f. 
after mod. Y .diama?ttiftre % f. F. diamant Diamond : 
sec -PEH0U8.] Diamond-producing. 

1878 in Academy 14 Sept., The diamantiferous sands of 
the valleys. 1880 Ci f.rke in Frasers Mag. 82a The dia. 
mantiferous districts of Brazil, 

Diam&ntine (daiamoefntin), a. and sb. [a. F. 
diamantin (16th c. in Littrc), {.diamant Diamond : 
see -ine.] A. adj. 

1 . Consisting of, or of the nature of, diamond ; 
containing or producing diamonds. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xii. 49 That he might reduce the 
more pure ana ethercall mercury . . into a chnstallinc and 
dyamantine substance. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 755 Iron- 
hooks, with which they fetch out the Diamanlin-oar, 18*7 
Muniqomkry Pelican I si. ix. 149 Day after day he pierced 
the dark abyss. .Till he had reach’d its diamant ine floor. 

+ 2 . Hard as diamond, adamantine. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Part as 1. iv. (1641) 35/3 Destinies hard 
Dinmantine Rock, a >649 Dru mm. op Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(17ft) 39 Doors of eternity, With diamantine barrs. 

B. sb. 

1 . A preparation of adamantine or crystallized 
boron, used as a polishing powder for steel work. 

1884 F. L Britten Watch ft Clockm. 86 A name may be 
removed from an enamel dial by gently rubbing it with 
a little fine diamantine on the point of the finger. *889 
Ibid., Diamantine , a preparation of crystallized boron much 
esteemed as a polishing powder for steel work. 

2 . ? A fabric with diamond-shaped pattern. 

183a Ease Anglian 31 Feb (in Queen 19 May 1883b Cor- 
deretts, diamantines, chiveretts. 

f Dia’uabar. /'harm . Obs. Also diambre, 
diambar. [a. F. diambre , in med.L. diambra : see 
Dia- 2 and Amber.] An old stomachic and coidial 
containing ambergris, musk, and other aromatics. 

x $58-68 Wardk tr. Alexis* Seer, 10a, He made her also 
eate the confection of Diambre. 1608 Middle! on Mad 
World in. ii, Mixed in a stone or glass mortar with the 
spirit of chamber. 

Piam eaogamOUM (ddi&mesp'g&mas), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. Ik^fcroy the intervening part (f. 8 td through 
4- fiiao-t middle) -f y&ft'Ot marriage + -ous.] Of 
flowers : Fertilized by the intervention of some 
external agency, as that of insects or the wind. 

(1883 D’Aucy Thompson tr. Midlers Fertil. Flowers 14 
Plants which require external aid to bring their reproductive 
elements together are termed * Diamesogam® \] 
Dlamet&rily, erroneous f. Diambtrally. 
Diameter (doiiarm/taj). Also 4-6 diametre. 
[a. OF. dia-, dyametre (13th c. in Littrd ; mod.F. 
diamitre), ad. L. diamttrus , -os, a. Gr. 8«5 ptrpos 
{sc. ypanfivj line') diagonal of a parallelogram, dia- 
meter of a circle, f. iid through, across + pirpov 
measure.] 

L Geom. A straight line passing through the 
centre of a circle (or sphere), and terminated at 
Vol. III. 


each end by its circumference (or surface). Hence J 
extended to a chord of any conic for of a ouadric ! 
surface) passing through tne centre ; and further, ( 
to a line passing through the middle points of a 
system of parallel chords (or through the centres j 
of mean distances of their points of intersection 
with the curved, in a curve of any order, b. 'J he 
Diagonal of a paiallelogram. (obs ) o. gen. ( 
A line passing from side to side of any body j 
through the centre. | 

1387 Trewsa High n (Rolls) VI I. 7T }>e dynmeter (of 1 a J 
figure lis] |>« lcngc*t even lytic |>nt in uevysed Ferynuc, take 1 
who [>at may% 1551 Rm_oki>k Pathw Knowl. i. DcL, And all 
the lines that bee drawen 1 rosse the tire |e, and goe by tltr ! 
centre, are named diameters. 1551 — ( ast. A nowt. (15561 18 1 
Euery right lyne that passeth from side to syde in a globe, | 
and toucheth the ccntic, is aptcly called a diameter 1615 | 
N. Carpenter Clear. Del. 1. v. ito All the Diameters of the I 
world concurrc, and cut one the other in the Center. 1660 j 
Barrow Euclid \. Dtf. mvi, In a parallelogram, when r 
diameter, (is) diawn. 17*6 7 Swift Gulliver 11. iv. 129, | 
1 paced the diameter and cin. uinfoicnce several tiim s. 1706 1 
Hutton Math, Did, s.v,, Diameter , 0/ any t ;/rrr, is a right 
line which divides two other parallel right lines, in such 
manner that, in each of them, all the segments or ordinates 1 
on one side, between the diameter and different points of j 
the curve, are equal to nil those on the other side, 'i his is I 
Newton’s sense of a Diameter. But, according to some, a [ 
diameter is that line, whether right or curved, which bisects 
all the parallels drawn from one point to another of a cuivc*. 
1831 K. Knox Cloquet's Anal, 35 The Thorax is measured 
by means of certain ideal lines, named its diameters, which 
pass from the sternum to the vcitrhrul column, or fiom 
one side to the other All the diametcis are greater Inflow 
than above. 188$ I.kudesdorf Cremona's Ptoj. Geom 317 
If any number of parallel chords of a conic be drawn, tbr 
locus of their middle points is a straight line- '1 his straight 
line is termed the diameter of thr chords which it bisects. 

+ d. fig V Central line, axis. Obs. 
e 1430 I a nc, Baladc our Ladie (R.), O stedfast diametre 
of duration I hat fewe feres any tune might thou fimle hot 
none to him wuh founden lialfe so kinde. 

2 . The transverse measurement of any gcomcti ical 
figure or body ; the length of a straight line drawn 
from side to side through the centre, ep of a circle 
or body of circular, spherical, or cylindrical form ; 
width; thickness. 

e 139* Chaucer Astral, it. $ 18 Let this pyn be no lengerc 
thnnaquaitcr of the diametre of thi compas. 1557 Kfcokdf 
fl ’hetst. iv. b, A Gonne uf sixr inches diameter in tne mouthe 
a 1635 Coriiki Poems 193 The just proportion. Of the dia- 
meter and circumfcieme 1703 Muxon Mech A t err. 37 3 
A Chimny, whose Diameter between the Jambs is eight feet. 
*774 Goldsm, Nat Hist. (»77^>) VIII. 106 [A wasp] Inning n 
hole.. not much wider than the diameter of its own body 
x8is 6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. A Aft I. 312 The power and 
the weight will balance each other, when the power beais the 
same proportion to the weight that the diameter of the axis 
bears to die diameter of the wheel. 1868 Lockyfm El* m. 
A\t*on. ii. (1879) J9 The diameter of the Sun is 853,380 miles. 

f b cllift. with numeral expressions : *=*2/’ (such a) dta - ! 

me ter , or =in diameter (4 a). Obs. 

1663 Gkrbier Counsel 69 Balls twelve inches Diameter. 
1718 i.ady M. W. Montagu Let. to C*tess Pristol 10 Apr., 
The dome ..is said to be one hundred and thirteen feet 
diameter 1815 J. Nichoiron Operat Mechanic tyi Some ; 
. . were not more than 3$ inches diameter. j 

O. Geom. The length of the diagonal of a paral- j 
lelogram. (obs, ) f d. Arith. A number tnat in 1 
the square loot of the sum of the squares of the | 
tw’o factors of a Diametral number (and hence | 
may be represented by the diagonal of a rectangle 
whose sides are proportional to these factors, the 
rectangle itself representing the ‘diametral num- 
ber*). Obs . 

1557 Recordr Whetst. Dj, 17 is the diameter to that 
diamctralle number 120 [ = 8 X 15]. Ibid., 5 is the diameter 
of that plattc forme. 

e. Arch. The transverse measurement of a 
column at its base, taken as a unit of measure- 
ment for the proportions of an order. 

1604 Drayton Chvle 629 Of Columns the Diameters doth 
tell. 1717 51 Chamokrs Cyd. s. v , Diameter of a Column, 
is its thickness just above the base. Irom this the module 
is taken, which measures all the other parts of the column. 
Diameter of the Diminution , is that taken from the top of 
the shaft. Dianu ter of the Swelling , is that taken at the 
height of one-third from the base. 1843-76 Gwilt Arc/iit. 
in. 1. | 3556 Vitruvius in this order fthe Tuwranj forms the 
columns six diameters high, and makes their diminution one 
quarter of the diameter. 1850 T.ritch M tilled s A nc. Art 
t 54 The columns in the temple of Ephesus were eight 
diameters high. 

f. As a unit of linear measurement of the mag- 
nifying Dower of a lens or microscope. (Cf. also 
quot. 1065 in 4 a.) 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , First Visit Wks. (Bohn) II. 

3 His microscopes, magnifying two thousand diameters. 

g. Whole extent from side to side or from end 
to end. 

x6ot Shaks. Ham. iv. 1. 41 J Slander], whose whisper o’er 
the world’s diameter, As level os the cannon to his blank, 
Transports his poison’d shot, c 1645 Howeii Lett. I vr. 
xxxviit. 261, I have traversed the Diameter of France more 
than once. 

+ 3. The diametrical or direct opposite; con- 
trariety, contradiction. Also cllipt . « in diameter 

4 b. Obs. 

1579 J. Stubbrs Gaping Gulf A v, What a diameter of 
religion were it for <.b dwelling among Christian*, to admit 


from ouer sea, the sons of men in manage ? t66t Ci an\ ii l 
I ’amity of Dogmatizing 76, I shall not undertake to main, 
tain the Paradox, that stands diameter to this almost 
Catholic opinion. 

4 . Phrases. In diameter, a. lit. in sense 2 (with 
numerals, etc.) : In measurement across through the 
centre ; in width or thickness. (Formerly also tn 
the diameter.) 

*577 Di K Fe/at. Sfir. r. (1659) 356 A trunk of fire, whiih 
. s<cm«th to be 4 foot over 111 tne Dianietir 1665/’////. 
Ttans I 60 It would ntugmfic but 600 tunes in Diumet* 1 . 
a 1719 Audi sun Italy (T. \ 1 he bay of Naples . .lies in almost 
n louml tiguic of about tliuty' milc« in the diameter 1808 
ILk.o Vtg. Kingd. 1 to The fruit hangs from the tree l baobab] 
by a stalk two feet long and nil inch in diameter. 

fb. 1 Hametrically, directly (with words denoting 
opposition or contrariety); in direct opposition. 
[After Gr. Ik titapirpov avjiKuoOai to lie diametri- 
cally opposite.) ( Usually Also (in lit. sense) 
by a diameter. Obs. (Ci Diametrical 2, sb.) 

1543 'i’RAMt ron / tgo's Chburg. \i. i 181 By flclxiihomie 
on t be Lontmiy *.y de by admimter. 1598 B. JonRoN Av. Man 
tn Hutu iv vii, To tome to a puhlikc silioolc it wa* 
opposite (in diameter) to my humour. 1643 Mil ton Dtvore t 
it xxi (i u 5i)u2 To hinder . those deep «tid serious ic- 
esses of nature . . is in diameter against both nature and 
institution. 1643 Sir 1 . ltnow ni- Keltg. Mid. 1, $ j '1 o stolid 
in diainettr and swords point with iht-m. Ibid. 1. § 51 It is 
not won by to stand in diainctci with 1 1 eaten. 

+ O. In a diameter : in a direct line, directly, 
Obs. (Cf. Diametrically 3.) 

a 1681 J. Laly Sit It. Buffoon 1. Drain. Wks. (1875) 22K 
Deriving our pedigree in a eliAinctcr from the lxnA blood of 
Europe. 

Hence Dla meterad a , of a (specified) diameter. 
1707 Si oane Jamaica I. 57 A two or thicc inch long d».»- 
meter’d broad woody pedestal. Ibid. 6j A foot diameter'll, 
large, broad, roundish root. 

t Diameter ly, adv. Obs . rare. (f. prec. + 
•ly 2 .1 Diametrically a b. 

1603 Florio Montaigne tti. ix.(i632) 560 Libert ic and idle, 
ness* . . are qualities elinmeterly conti ary to that mystene 
dgst. C etettt. 11. 518 So diameterly conlraiy to n. 

tDia*meter-wiee« adv. obs. ^yrcc. 

1600 \V. Vaik.han Direct. Health (1633) 1 u Being din 
meter-wise repugnant to our Makers eoinmandinent. 

Diametral (dai,a‘rnftraD, a and sb. [a. OF. 
dyamt It at (14th c. m Godef. Stepp /. ; mod.F . dia ini- 
tial), ad. med.L. diamelralts , f. diametrus 1)ia- 
mh Fit : see - al ] A. adj. 

1 . Of or relating to a diameter ; of the nature of 
or constituting a diameter. 

Diametral plane : (a) Geom. a plane passing through thu 
icntic of n spbeie or oilier solid ; (/») t tyst. a plnne pass- 
ing through two of the axes of a 1 rvstal (see Diami* i kil 1 ). 

«5$5 Edi n Decades 6 An e>thcr llande whose Diametral 
syde extendynge frome the Easte to the weste, they mdged 
to bcc a hundicth and fyftie myle 1668 Cut pm-FuKt C 01 k 
Bart hoi. Anat . 11. iii. 90 The Diametral wideness of thu 
lower Belly. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 46 1 hrough this 
Circle draw a ..Diametral line. i «33 Hkkrchel Astron. 
iii. i;>i Ill the orthographic projection, every point of the 
hemisphere is referred to its diametral plane or base. 1865 
W. S. Alois hi cm Solid Geom. vi, (1886) 85 The lo< us of 
the middle points of a system of parallel chords of a mn face 
is called the diametral suifare of the system. 1877 H ux» tv 
Anal. Inv. Amm ni. 162 The diametral folds of the oial 
aj>erturc. 1881 Maxwpll hlettr. 4 Magn 1 . 12 A diameter 
of an ellipsoid und its conjugate diumctial plane. 

+ b. Forming, or situated in, a straight line. Obs . 
1594 Bt un DEM 1 Exert, in. I. xv. (ed. 7) 307 When the 
Sunne, the Earth, and the Mooms l>c met in one xelle dia- 
metrail line 1647 H More Song of Soul 1. I xlvii, r \ he 
Sunne ami Moon combine, Ihen tney’ie ut ods in site 
Diametrall, 

f 2 . Arith. Diametral number': one that is the 
product of two factors the sum of whose squaiea is 
a square. (Cf. Diameter 2 d.) Obs. 

Thun 3 ? + 4 2 - 5 3 *, then 3x4 = 13 is a diametral number 
1547 tin ordh ft ’hetst. C iv b. *674 J kak a A nth. (1696) 
I79l)iametral numbers . . arc produced as Oblongs, by mul- 
tnilying their proper parts together. Ibid. 181AU I)iamctral 
Numbers do set lorln a Plain Rcctanglcd Triangle, having 
all v Side* known. 

to. =» Diametrical a. Obs. 

i6a8 Donne Serm. Uxii. 726 There in not so direct and 
Diametrall a contrariety between the Nature of any Sinne 
and God, as bctweenc him and Pride. 1641 Ld. J. Dioiiy 
Sp. in Ho, Cam. 21 Apr, n, I sec tiie best Lawyers in dia- 
metral! opposition. 1 666 Sanlroft Lex Ignea 22 Your own 
Oppositions direct and Diametral to God. 1768 Life Sir 
Barth. Sapskull I. 56 The genius of pleasure is a diametral 
contradiction to the spirit of trade and commerce. 

f B. sb. Obs. 

1 . A diametral line, diameter. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 56 1 he incesnon or 
locaTl motion of animals is made bydecussative diametral*., 
(Juincunciall Lines and angles. 1676 Muxon Print Lett .47 
Through the Diametral c, d % draw another Diametral line 

2. A diametral number: *cc A. a. 

1674 Jfakp Anth. (1606' 184 If 540, or 43a, etc. be Dia- 
metral, then 54,000 and 43,300 be the like 

Eia metraUy, adv. [f. prec. + -ly * ] 

1 . In the wny of a diameter ; in a line passing 
through the centre. 

(i486 Bk. St. Albansy Her. F ivb, The lawiste parte ex- 
tendys to the lawist parte of the shelde dyametralit(er] j 
1589 Puttenham A ttg. Poestt ii. (Arb.) in Ouerthwart and 
dyainetraDy from one side of the circle to the other. <1x638 
Mi-de View A foe. Wks. \ 917 Which Beasts are here said 
to be 1 in the midst of the 1 nrone ’ and ‘ round about the 
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Throne that is, dUmet rally placed round About the Throne, 
«88a Proctor in Longrn Mag . Dei . 193 Meteoric streamers 
extending apparently dUmutally from the sun. 

t 2. Directly, in a straight line. Oh. (Cf. Dia- 

MKTHAL I fj.) 

1604 K. G P’At osta's Hut Indies 1. ft When an the 
roundne^se of ih«* « uith oppontih itsclfe dianietinlly betwixt 
iier [tin mooiil and the sunno 1616 Maui *»v\ k lanst . iv. 
7i Lit thy left «*\e be dumehally [Q. 1604 diamrturily] 
fixed un iny right heel. 

+ 3. R. lit. Dl A MhTUK’ALLY 1 a. O/'S'. 

1563 I'i'iKi Mt /tors (1640' 176 I he center «»f the Rayne- 
b »w is Diaimtrnlly opposite to the centei [of the Sun). 
1594 lb i'Ni>K\ 11 A-ir/i. 111 1. xv (cd. 7) 307 ‘The Mounc fin] 
said to be diainetrally opposite to the Sumie When a light 
line drawn** from the Center of tin* Sunne, to the Center of 
the Moon, passeth thorow the Center of the earth 165a 
C.aulk Mat>astr. 4.1, There are >ct in Heaven two Stais 
1 >iametially opposite one to the other. 

t b. fig. - Dl VMKTUK’ALIA 2 1). Oh. 

/.* 53 * Ukwi.s l ntrthi. Ft. in Fnt.\gr 1077 Coldcncs and 
drinexse ben dianietinlly opposite and contraiy to hete 
and moistuic. 1630 I’kxnni Antt-Arrirm, 2 Diainetrally re- 
pugnant to the am lentlv established Din-trine 1647 Cim 
wokin Strut on t S'. John ii 3 4 One that should encourage 
that . which is dianietinlly op|*osite to God's. . Being. 

Diametric ((btainftrik), a. [ad. Gr. 
rpuch, f. i«4/i«r/ioy Diamftkk: sec -lt\] 

1. Relating to or of the nature of a diameter; 
diametral. 

1868 l )ana Min Intiod. (1880) 30 By a diametric plane 
or se< tiou . is meant a plane passing through any two of the 
crystallographic axes. 

2. Of opposition or the like: Diametrical 2. 

180a H. Makiin Ht Ion of Glenross IV. 51 She is the dia- 
metric reverse of her sister l.ady Clavington. 1886 J. A. 
Ai ms in Academy 3 July 2/2 The diametric, the trre<om li- 
able, discord between James Hinton and ‘Church teaching’. 

Diametrical (daiamc’trikal), u t [f. ns prcc. 
+ -al.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a dia- 
meter; passing through or along a diameter; 
diametral. 

1553 J’-l'KN Treat. Ndoc hid. F.p. to Rdr (Alb.) IO They 
were antipodes, walking feete to feetc one agaynste the 
other, almost nx directly as a diamcttic.il lyne. 1615 Mark- 
ham Fleas. Primes, Angling iii. (1635) *6 He should have 
knowledge in pioportions of ull suits, whether Circular, 
.square , or Diamctru all. 1730 A. Gokoon Maffei s Amphtth. 
291 'Lhc diametrical Passage following cioss-ways. 1864 H. 
Sri 1 Nt Kit lllustr. Unw. Progr. 282 A current proceeding in 
u diametrical dilection from the equator to the centre. 

2. Of opposition or the like : Direct, entire, com- 
plete (like that of two points on a circle at opposite 
ends of a diameter: cf. Diameter 4 b). Usually^S^*. 

1613 Jackson Creed 11. 221 The Diametrical! opposition 
betwixt the spirit of Clod and the Spit it of the Papacic. 
164a Fuliur Holy 4- Prof. St. in. xx. 207 The least and 
West Indies, whose names speak them nt diametricall op. 
position. 1753 Smoij.ht Cf. I at horn ( 1784)29/1 Advice 
improperly administered generally acts in diametrical oppo- 
sition to the purpose for which it is supposed to be given. 
1874 II. R. Reynolds John /lift iv. $ 1. 247 The dia- 
metrical difference between the Talmud and Christianity. 

fb. Directly or completely opposed, either in 
nature or result. Oh. 

1647 Saltmakkii Spark/. Glory (1847) T17 When Christians 
arc under several forms and administrations, and these 
diametrical, or opposite to each other. 1870 G H. Hut. 
Cardinals 1. it. 55 The two profest diametrical Knemies of 
those virtues, nt 1734 North Exam . 1. ii. $ u (1740) 46 
The Revolution was very quick and diametrical. 

fc. quasw?</z;. = Diametrically 2 . Oh. 

1653 J. Chetwino Dead Speaking it Such diametrical op. 
positc effects. . from the same cause. 

Diame trically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 

1. In the manner or direction of a diameter ; 
along the diameter ; straight through. 

*$95 Woodward Nat. Hist. F.arth in. i. (1723) 137 The 
Vapour, cannot penetrate the Stratum diamctricaly. 1794 
T. Taylor Pausanias III. 95 Its breadth, measured dia- 
metrically, may be conjectured to be about four cubits. 
18x6 S< orr Mai. A/alagr. i. 53 This true course cannot 
always be followed out straight and diametrically. 1889 
Nature 7 Nov. 13 The molecules, which he icpicscnts din- 
inetrii ally. 

2. In the way of direct or complete opposition. 
Usually with opposite , opposed , tout vary ; Directly, 
exactly, entirely, completely. (Cf. prec. 2.) a. lit. 
of physical opposition. 

c 1645 Howfll Lett . (1650) I. 1. xxvii. 44 Two white keen- 
pointed rocks, that lie underwater diametrk ally opposed. 
1706 tr. Gregory's Axtron. I 13 This Planet will not always 
attend the Sun, but sometimes be diametrically opposite to 
it. 1870 R. M. Ffrcdson hlectr , 33 These points arc not 
diametrically opposite each other. 

b. fy. (The usual sense.) 

1633 T. A pams F.x p. 2 Feler ii. 10 Vice cannot consist 
with virtue, because it is diametrically opposite. 167a 
Ct akknoon Ess. Tiacts (17271 3 it That men of equal learn- 
ing . integrity and . . piety, should differ so diametrically 
from each. other. 1799 J. Roiifkison Agrtc. Perth 397 It 
is (bametrically contrary to the genius of the British con- 
stitution. 1856 Frqppr Hist. Eng. 1 . 1x8 That the positions 
of England and Spain toward the papacy would be diame- 
trically changed. 187a Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 1. i. 51 Two 
kinds of emotion, .diametrically antagonistic, 
t 3. Directly, in an exact line (with ) ; in the way 
of complete agreement. Oh. rare. 

1661 Sir H. Fane's Politics 6 My Judgement runs dia- 
metrically with In-.. 
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t Diamietonio (d»i &miktp‘nik), a. and sb. 
Min. Oh. [f. Gr. *kafHMr 6 t, vbl. adj. from 8m- 
myvvvat to mix up (cf. /n/rrdy, f. piyvvvai ) ; 
after plulonu •, etc.J Applied by Pinkerton to a 
‘ domain ’ or division of minerals consisting of 
various substances intimately combined, b. as sb. 
A mineral belonging to this * domain \ 

1811 Pinkikion Pctral. I Introd., The remaining six 
domains, derived fiom circumstances or accidcnccs, are.. 
8. The Diamit tonic, or rocks in which the substances ate so 
completely mingled, that it is difficult, to pronounce which 
preponderates. 1814 Edtn Kev. XX 1 I 1 . 7J The 
error whu h l»*d to the foundation of the eighth Domain, 
01 the Diamit tonic as it is entitled. Hid. 74 Foiming an 
essuittal chaiactcr iu a system of Diamictonics. 

Diamide ((bi^maid). Chem. [f. Dj- - 
Amiije.J An amide formed 011 the type of two 
molecules of Ammonia, the hydrogen ol which is 
replaced partly or wholly by one or more acid 
radicals. 

1866 E. Fkankland Lect. Notes Client. Sind. 374 The 
diamides may be icgardcd as deiivcd fiom two molecules 
t>f ammonia. 

Diami’do-. chem. [I)t- 2 -»- Amido-.] Having 
two atoms of hydiogen replaced by two of the 
radical Amidogen Nil,., as Diamido be tizetie 

C fl II 4 NH 2 V 

1880 F riswi 1 l in Soc. of A rts 446 We have thus produced 
diamidolien/cnc. 

Diami dogen. Chem. See Dl- ~ and Ami- 

DOUKN. 

1887 Alheu.enm 9 July The preparation of a new 
compound of nittojgcu and hyilrogc-n .. He [Curtius] terms 
it hydrazine or diatimlogen. It has the composition ex- 
piesscd by the formula Njll^. 

Diamine (doi amam). Chem. [f. Di- 2 t 
Amine.] An amine, or compound derived from 
two molecules of ammonia the hydrogen of 
which is replaced partly or wholly by one or more 

basic radicals, as Ethene -diamine j C 2 Ho 

1866 E. Fhankland Lect. Notes Chem. Stud. 367 The 
diamines are formed by the coupling together two utoius of 
nitrogen in two molecules of ammonia. 1869 Roscue Etem. 
them. 362 Ethylene diamines arc volatile bases obtained 
by acting with ammonia on ethylene dibromide. 

Diammo-, Diammonio-. Chem. See Di- 2 2, 
Ammo , Ammonkk 

1873 Watts Lowries' Chem, (ed. it) 424 The Diammonio- 
platmous and Tctraminonio-platinic Compounds, /bid., 
These tctrammonto-platinous compounds may also be re- 
garded us salts of diammoplatoxo-duimmonium. 

Diamond (dai amand, dai'mond), sb. Forma : 
a. 4-5 dia-, dyamawnte, 4-6 -maunt, 5-6 dya- 
mant,5~7diamant ; 4-5 dia-,dya-,-maund(e, 

-mawnde, -inounde, -mownde, 4-6 -mand(e, 

5 dyamondo, -mount, -month©, deamond(e, 
5-6 dyamont(e, diamond©, 5-7 dyamond, 6 
diamont, -munde, 6- diamond ; 7. 7 dimond, 

8 diamond. [ME. diamant , - aunt , a. OF. dia- 
man/ ( =- Pr. dtaman , Cat. diamant , It, dia man to , 
OHG. demant ), ad. late L. diamas , diamant-cm 
(metl.Gr. bia^xavrt), an alteration of h. adamas , 

-■ antem , or perh. of its popular variant adimant-em 
(whence \ y T.adiman } aziman y ayman , OF r. aim ant), 
app. under the influence of the numerous technical 
words beginning with the prefix Dta-, Gr. 8ta-. 

The differentiation of form in late L. was probably con- 
nected with the double signification acquired by adamas. 
of ‘diamond’ and ‘loadstone’ (see Adamant); for, in all 
the languages, diamant with its connate* was at length 
icstrictcd to the gem, as airnant was in F. to the loadstone. 
In English the dyamaurul and adamaund arc distinguished 
from and opposed to each other C1400 in Maundevile, cd. 
1839, *i y - 16*. cd. Roxb. Soc. xvii. 80; but adamant long 
ictaincd the double sense of late L. adamas : thus Sher- 
wood, 162 j, has ‘An Adamant stone, (F ) airnant, diamant , 
catamite, pit rre mar intire * See Adamant. 

The a of the middle syllable has tended to disappear since 
the 16th c,, as shown by the spelling di'mond, dimond. 
Sheridan and other early orthoepistx recognize the dissyl- 
labic pronunciation, but most recent authorities reckon 
three syllables. Jn .SJwkspere the word is more frequently 
a trisyllable; but it is very generally dissyllabic in Rope, 
Thomson, Young, Cowpcr, Keats, and Tcnnyson.J 

I. 1 . A very hard and brilliant precious stone, 
consisting of pure cm bon crystallized in regular 
octahedrons and allied fotms (in the native state 
usually with convex surfaces), and either colourless 
or variously tinted. It is the most brilliant and 
valuable of precious stones, and the hardest sub* 
stance known. 

Diamonds are commonly cut in three forms called Table, 
Rose, and Brilliant : sec these words. Plate diamond, 
point diamond, , scratch diamond', .see quota. 1854, 1880, 
i88 3 * 

a xito in Wright Lyric P. v. 25 A burde in a hour ase 
beryT *0 bryht, Asc diamaunde the dcrc in day when he is 
dyht. c 1386 Chaucer Knt ‘s P. 1289 Of fyne Rubycs and of 
dyamauntz % [v.r. dyamauntls, diamantx}. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xvii. 79 Men fyndcr dyamaundes gude and hard 
apon \k roche of \hs adamaund in J»e see. c 1475 Sgm* lave 
Degre 844 in Ritson Romances III. 180 Wytn dyamondes 
set and rubyes bryght. 1501 Fury kf7//r(Camdco>87 A ryng 
w* a dyamond therin. 1553 Kukn Treat. Newe tnd. Tabic 
(Arb.) 1a Of the Adamant stone, otherwise called the Dia* 


mant. 1393 Shake. 3 Hen. VI. in. {. 63 My Crowns is in 
my heart, not on my head : Not deck'd with Diamonds, 
and Indian stones. 1607 — Ttmon lit. vi. X31 One day he 
giucs vs Diamonds, next day stones. 1673 Ray fourn. 
Low C. 127 Diamant* and other pretious Stones. 1707-46 
Thomson Summer 142 The lively diamond drinks thy 
purest rays. 1734 Fora Ess. Alan iv. 10 Deep with 
di’monds in the fiaming mine. >730 D. Jeffries Dia- 
monds 4 Pearls 58 The manufacture of Table and Rose 
Diamonds. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. $) II. 1. 189 
Diamond has nearly the greatest light-bending power of 
any known substances, and hence comes in part its bril- 
liancy as a jewel. 1854 J. Scoffern in Or Vs Ctn. Sc. 
Chem. 9 The operation of scratching on glass may be con- 
ducted . with a variety of diamond, known as the scratch 
diamond, sold by this name on purpose. *86s C. W. King 
Ant. Gems (1866) 71 The diamond . . has the peculiarity of 
becoming phosphorescent in the dark after long exposure to 
the rays of the sun. 1880 Birdwood Indian Arts 11 . 30 
When the natural crystal is so perfect and clear that it 
requires only to have its natural facets polished . . jewellers 
call [it] a point diamond. 1883 M. F. H kudus in Encycl. 
Frit. XVI. 381/2 T he cleavage of certain of the African 
diamonds is so eminent that exen the heat of the hand 
t auses some of them to fall in pieces. Such diamonds, gener- 
ally octahcdra, may lie recognized by a peculiar watery 
lustre ; they are called plate diamonds. 

+ b. As a substance of extreme hardness; =* 

Adamant. Oh. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4385 Iierte as hard as dyamaunt, Stede- 
fast, and nought pliaunt. 1590 Spenser F. O. i. vi. a As 
rock of Diamond stedfast evermore. 164a Milton Apol. 
Sweet, ii, Zeal, whose substance is ethereal, arming in com- 
plete diamond, ascends his fiery chariot. ^56 Hobbes 
Lib. Net ess. «y Chant e (1841) 304 Laid down upon the 
hardest body that could he, supposing it an anvil of dia- 
mant. 1667 Milion P. L. vt. 364 On each wing Uriel and 
Raphael his vaunting foe, Though huge, and in a Rock of 
Diamond Armd, Vanquish’d. 

o. Her. In binzoning by precious stones, the 
name for the tincture sable or black. 

257a BobSKWKi.L Armorie 11. 55 b, The field is parted per 
pale Nebule, Carboncle and Diamondc. 1766-87 Porny 
Her. 19. 

2. transf. Applied (usually with distinguishing 
epithet) to other crystalline minerals, resembling 
the diamond in brilliancy; as Bristol diamond, 
Cornish diamond (see Bristol, Cornish), Matura 
diamond , Quebec diamond (see qnots.). 

1391 Nasiif in Arber’s Garner 1 . 501 If one wear Cornish 
diamonds on his toes. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 

2 jo .St. Vincent’s rock so full of Diamants that a man may 
fill whole strikes or bushels of them. 166$ Hooke Microgr\ 
79 Stint* of Crystal, or like the small Diamants I observ’d 
in certain Flints. x8oa R. Brookf.s Gazetteer (ed. 12], 
Piseck. .Bohemian diamonds are found here. 1886 S. M. 
Burnham Precious Stones 319 The variety [of zircon] ob- 
tained from Matura, Ceylon, where it is called * Matura 
diamond,' is often sold in the bazaars of India for the 
genuine diamond. Ibid. 350 Rock Crystal . . is recognized 
by various names, as Bristol, Welsh, Irish, Cornish, and 
California diamonds. 1800 G. F. Kunz Gems N. A trier. 262 
Small, doubly terminated crystals [of rock-cryxtal) found in 
the Limestone of the Levis and Hudson River formations, 
and locally called Quebec diamonds. 

3 . fig. Something very precious ; a thing or per- 
son of great worth, or (in mod. use) a person of very 
brilliant attainments. (Cf. 7,) 

c 1440 York Afyst. xxv. 518 Hayll! Pyamaundc with 
drewry dight. 1516 Filgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 153x1 183 The 
diamonde moost precyous to mankynde, thy swete sono 
lesus. 1597 1 st Pt. Ret urn fr, Parnass. 111. 1. 1043, I will 
bestowe upon them the precious stons of my wilt, a dia- 
monde of invention. *651 Relitf. IVotton. 20 His second 
son, Walter Dcvcreux . . was indeed a dyamond of the time, 
and both of an hardy and delicate temper and mixture. 
x888 Froudb Eng. in IV. tnd. 112 Thcic are many dia- 
monds, and diamonds of the first water, among the Ameri- 
cans as among ourselves. 

b. Something that shines like a diamond ; a glit- 
tering particle or point. 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. xiii, Each puny wave in dia- 
monds roll’d O’er the calm deep. s86a Shirley Nugte Crit . 
i. 75 The grass is . . covered with minute diamonds of white 
frost, which sparkle keenly in the winter light. 

4. A tool consisting of a small diamond set in a 
handle, used for cutting glass ; called distinctively 
glazier's diamond or cutting diamond. 

1697 Lond Gas. No. 3331/4 [He] took with him a valuable 
Glasier’s Diamond 1816 Phil. Trans. 266 Having pro- 
cured a common gluzier’s diamond. 1831 J. Murray Dia- 
mond 37 Points are those minute fragments which are set 
in what are called glazier's cutting diamonds. 1873 Urb 
Diet. Arts II. 28 The irregular octahedrons with round 
facets are those proper for glaziers’ diamonds. 

6 . A diamond-shaped figure, i.e. a plane figure 
of the form of a section of an octahedral diamond ; 
a rhomb (or a square) placed with its diagonals 
vertical and horizontal ; a lozenge. (In early use, 
a solid body of octahedral or rnombohedral 
form.) 

1496 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1 , 293 Item for a waw of 
ime, to be dyamond is for guncast, xxv. s. Ibid. 310 Item, 
giflin to Johne Smyth, for hedis to xij speris, and dyamandU 
to xxiiij justing speris xvj s. 1651 T. Rudd Euclid 11 
Rom bus, or a Diamond, is a figure naving four equal sides, 
but is not right angled. 1831 Brewster Nat. Marie xi 
(1833) 289 The rows were placed so that the flowers formed 
what are called diamonds. >848 $. C. Hall Ireland II. 
[62 4 The Diamond a term frequently used in the Northern 
bounties, to indicate on assemblage of buildings which, 
taken together, are diamond-shaped. 1889 Kennan in Cen- 
tury Mag. XXXVIII. 167/2 Convicts in long gray overcoats 
with yellow diamonds on their backs. Mod. (Mercantile 
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DIAMOND. 

Let Ur) * We send you BUI of Lading of a bales Wool, mark 
L in a diamond. 1 

b. j pec, A figure of this form printed upon a 
playing-card ; a card of the suit marked with such 
figures, 

>504 Lyly Moth. Bom}, hi. iv, My bed*fellow . . dreamt 
that night that the king of diamonds was sick. 1 598 F lokio 
Quadrt, squares, those that we call diamonds or pict* upon 
playing cards. 1680 Cotton Gamester in Singer Hist. 
Cards 340 The ace of diamonds. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. 
No. 71. a/a The Nine of Diamonds is . . call’d the Curse of 
Scotland. >7ta>ia Pope Rape Lock itt. 75 Clubs, Diamond *, 
Hearts, in wild disorder seen. 1890 Phaed To Julia 78 As 
if eternity were laid Upon a diamond, or a spade. 1870 
Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 150 Single Besique is composed 
of a Knave of Diamonds and a Queen of Spades laid upon 
the table . . together. This scores 40. 

o. A kind of stitch in fancy needlework. 

>88a Caulfeild A Saward Diet. Needlework 152 Din- 
mend , a stitch used in Macramd lace to vary the design . . 
There are three ways of making Diamonds ; The Single . . 
The Double . . and the Treble. 

d. The square figure formed by the four bases 
in the game of base-ball ; also, by extension, applied 
to the whole field. (l/.S.) 

**94 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 25 Feb. 3/7 Rulers of the 
Diamond. The National Bose Ball League. 

0 . Prinlittg. The second smallest standard size 
of roman or italic type, a size smaller than 1 pearl 
but larger than 'brilliant \ Also ait rib. [ad. Du. 
diamant : so named by its introducer Voskens.] 

Thfc lift* U a apecimiui uf the type celled Diamond. 

1778 Mores Dissert. Eng. TyPog. Founders 76 Minion, 
Nonpareil, Pearl, Ruby and Diamond, so named from their 
smallness and fancied prettiness. 1808 C. Stowfr Printer's 
Gram. 43 Diamond is only pearl face upon a smaller body, 
and seldom used. x8*a J. Johnson Typogr. II. v. 83. 18119 
Carlyle Mtsc. f x8s 7> If. 6 The very diamond edition of 
which might fill whole libraries. 1843 Fenny Cycl. XXV. 
455/2 Diamond . . is the smallest type used in this country. 
Ibid. 456 The Dutch were the first in Europe to cut Dia- 
mond type. 1856 Book ami its Story (cd, v\ 206 The value 
of the type fora Diamond Bible, .is several thousand pounds. 
1889 H. Frowok in Fall Mall G . 26 Nov. 2/3 We specially 
cast the tyi>e for the !>ook [the * Finger Prayer-Book 'J. which 
is printed, you will sec, in * diamond ‘ and 1 brilliant \ 

II. 7 . Phrases, a. Black diamond \ (a) a dia- 
mond of a black or dark brown colour, csp. a rough 
diamond as used by lapidaries, etc. ; (//) //. a name 
playfully given to coal, as consisting, like the dia- 
mond, of carbon, b. Bough diamond : a diamond in 
its natural state, before it is cut and polished ; hence 
fig, a person of high intrinsic worth, but rude and 
unpolished in manners. C. Diamond cut diamond : 
an equal match in sharpness ^of wit, cunning, etc.L 

a* 1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phtlos.-Tn kn. 321 A black 
diamond cut and set in a ring. 1849 T. Miller in Gabami 
in London 43 (Farmer) Were he even trusted with the 
favourite horse and gig to fetch a sack of black diamonds 
from the wharf. x86o Emerson Cond. Li/e. Power (1861) 
53 Coal . . We may well call it black diamonds. Every 
basket is power and civilization. 1867 7 ml. Soe. Arts XV. 
349 The boring machine.. is composed of a steel ring set 
with black diamonds. 

b. 16*4 Fletcher Wife for Month tv. ii, She is very 
honest. And will be hard to cut as a rough diamond. 1685 
Boyle Effects of Mot, Suppl. 148 Having at the Diamond. 
Mine purchased . . a rough Diamond. X700 Drydkn Frcf. 
Fables (Globe) 503 Chaucer, I confess, is a rough diamond. 
*873 Urk Diet. Arts II. 24 The value of a cut diamond 
is esteemed equal to that of a similar rough diamond of 
double weight. 1890 T. Kkyworth in Cassell's Fane. 
Mag. Dec. 49 He was a rough-looking man, and somebody 
called him a rougMiamond. 

C. x6a8 Ford Lover s Mel. 1. iii, We're caught in our own 
toils. Diamonds cut diamonds. 164a Fullfr Holy .5* Ft of. 
St. iv. xi. 293 Then Gods diamonds often cut one another. 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant . Crew , Diamond cut Diamond , 
bite the Biter, 1863 Rf.ade Hard Cash xxv, Ho felt, sure 
his employer would outwit him if he could : and resolved it 
should be diamond cut diamond. x8px J. Winsor Columbus 
xi. 256 In the game of diainond-cut diamond, it is not always 
just to single out a single victim for condemnation. 

III. altrib. and Comb . 

8. altrib. Made or consisting of diamond, as 
diamond lens , diamond Horn ( *■ sense 1). 

1553 Eden Freest. Nave l ml. (Arb.) 14 mare. The tlia- 
monae stone. *6x7 Minshf.u Ductorin Ling., A Diamond 
or Pickc at Cards, because he is picked and sharpe pointed 
as the Diamond stone. 1771 Eliz. Griffith Lady Burton 
III. 970 The diamond eyes of the Indian idol. 18*7 Goring 
in Q. Jrnl. Sc. ft Arts XXII. 280 note. Diamond lenses 
1 conceive to constitute the ultimatum ot the perfection of 
single microscopes. 1890 Optics 39 (Libr. Useful Knowl.) 
Mr, Pritchard finished the first diamond microscope in 1826. 
»* 3 * J*. Murray Diamond 39 If the power of the glass lens 
be 24, that of the diamond would he 64. 1841 Longf. Elected 
Knight v, A lance that was . . sharper than diamond-stone. 

+ b. Hard or indestructible as diamond, adaman- 
tine. (Cf. I b.) 0b$. 

>580 North Plutarch (1656) 800 Those strong diamond 
chains with which Dionysius the elder made his boast that 
he left his tyranny chained to his son. 1386 T. B. La 
Prlmand, Fr. Acad. 1. 224 Making men h»r slaves, and 
chaining them . . with diamond chains. 1633 P. Fletcher 
PnrpU I si. in, x, With such a diamond knot he often souls 
can binde. 1699. ?. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 101 To 
trya if luck would turn, and whether Fortune would be 
aiwayea fixed with a Diamant-Nayle, 

+ C, ? Brilliant, shining. Obs. 

>579 O. Harvey Letter-bh, (Camden) 8x Delicate pictures 
*• oemost bcautiftiH and diamond wenches. 1983 Stusbes 
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Anal. Abus. 1. (1879) 63 To hearc their dirtic dregs ript \p 
and cant in their diamond faces. 

0 . altrib. Set or furnished wilh a diamond or 
diamonds, as diamond button , clasp, ring, signet. 

xfea Fuller Holy ft Psof. St. in. xvii. 213 Some hold it 
unhappy to be married with a diamond ring, 1717 1 ai»y 
M. W. Montagu Let. to C*tess. of Mar 1 Apr , Tins snnxk 
..is cloned at the neck with a diamond button. 1827 K. 
Turrell in Gill's Teehn. Repos. I. 19s Diamond tuimng- 
tools. 1827 Carlyle Fr. Rei>. 11. viu, Consider that un- 
utterable business of the Diamond Necklace . . Astonished 
Europe rings with the mystery fur ten mouths. x88oCi » rkf 
in Eraser's Mag 819 The diamond clasp which fastened 
the imperial mantle of C harlemagnc. 1891 Law Times X C. 
283/1 Two diamond rings which he wished to di-posc of. 

10 . atltib. or adj. a. Of the shape of n. diamond 
(see 5) ; lozenge-shaped, ihoinhic; forming a de- 
sign consisting of figures oi this shape, as diamond 
couching, ft cl, netting , pattern , ivotk: having a 
head or end of this shape, ns diamond dibber , nail. 

1598 Bahret Theor. H'artes 111. ii. 77 The marr-.t .. \nto 
the square of men, is the I >iamnnt haticll. 1663 Wood Life 
(Oxf Hist. Soe.) I. 481 A laig diomond hatchment with 
Canterbury and Juxon impaled. 1667 Primaii City <v C. 
Build. 160 A Diamond Figuic, whose sides arc* parallel, hut 
not at right Ancles. x8ao Penny Cycl, XVI fl 215 s. v. 
Planting, The aiamond-dibber, n pointed plate of steel wilh 
a short iron handle. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudqe i, Its win- 
dows were old diamond-pane lattice*. 1858 A rchit. Paid. 
.S or. Diet., Diamond fret, a species of cnccker woik in 
which . . a diamond . . is interlaced by the prolongations of 
the diameters of the square. 1874 Knu.iit Diet. Meek., 
Diamond-nail, a nail having a rhomhal head. Ibid., Dia- 
mond-work {Masonry), reticulated work formed by course* 
of lo/engc-shuped stones, very common in ancient masonry. 
188a Caulffild & Saward Diet. Needlework i-,2 Diamond 
couching [is] one of the Flat Couching* used in Church 
Work. Ibid. 359 Fancy Diamond Netting i* worked in 
three different ways. 

b. Having a surface hewn or cut into facets, 
formed by low square* based pyramids placed close 
together. 

1717 Bekkf.lfy Jrnl \ Tour Italy 27 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 
551 Church of the Carmelites, .in the front a little diamond 
work. X870 A. Bfazei ey Specif. !• I amber o' Light /to., The 
Gallery-course is to be . c ast with a neat diamond pattern 
as shewn, to give a safe foot-hold. 

11 . General combs, a. attributive. Of or relat- 
ing to diamonds, as diamond -bort (see Bout), 
- broker , - carat , * factory , - merchant , -trade ; con- 
taining or producing diamonds, as diamond-bed , 

• conglomerate , - deposit , -gravel, -mine. b. objec- 
tive and obj. genitive, as diamond-bearing adj., 
'digging, - polisher , -producing adj., • seeker , -setter, 
- splitter . c. instrumental, as diamond -paved, 
- pointed , dipped adjs. d. similative, ns diamond- 
bright, - distimt adjs. ; also diamond-like adj. e. 
parasynthetic, aa diamond-headed , - patted , - shaped t 
- tiled adjs. 

nx6i8 Sylvester Jt'oodman'sBearlxxiii, Diamond headed 
darts. x6»8 in Archaeologies ( 1883) XLVII. 392 Dy.onond 
boart and diver* other matcruills lor the Cutting and finish- 
ing of our Armcs in a Dyamond. 1639 Lnnc.ow Trav, 
in. 85 The goodliest plot, the Diamond sparke, and the 
Honny spot of all Candy. 1685 Diamond mine Dee 7 hi. 
1704 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1548 Such a Diamond like Sami. 
xSro Keats Hyberion 1. 220 Diamond-paved lustrous long 
arcades. 1835 Wu lis Pencilhngs I. xiv. 108 The diamond- 
shaped stone* of the roof. 1849 Tf nn\*»on / ismn of Sin 
ii, Till the fountain spouted, showering wide Sleet of dia- 
mond-drift and pearly hail. 1863 1 . Williams Baptistery 1. 
vii. (1874)79 Writ. .With a diamond -pointed pen, On a plate 
of adamant. i8yt M. Collins Mrq. <V Merc/i. II. x. 300 
Casements diamond -paned. 1876 J. B. Curkky in Jrnl. 
broc. Arts XXIV. j75 The diamond-bcaring soil. Ibid, 
377 Keen-faced diamond brokers. 1880 Cl m<kk in Eraser's 
Mag. 818 It is said there were diamond-pohshers at Nurem- 
bcig in 1373. Ibid 821 The conditions of diamond digging. 
1883 Archotologia XLVII. 396 Tavernier, a diamond mer- 
chant and jeweller, who visited Persia in . . 1664, 

12 . Special combs. : diamond- bird, an Austra- 
lian shrike of the genus Pardalotns, esp. P. punc- 
tatus , so called from the spots on its plumage; 
diamond-borer, d. boring machine ~ diamond* 
dH/l{ b) ; diamond boron, an impure form of boron 
obtained in octahedral crystals nearly as hard and 
brilliant as the diamond ; diamond-breaker * 
diamond- mortar ; diamond-broaching, broached 
hewn-work done with a diamond-hammer ; dia- 
mond cement, cement used in setting diamonds ; 
diamond-crossing, a crossing on a railway where 
two lines of rails intersect obliquely without com- 
municating (see Diamond- point 2) ; diamond- 
drill, (a) a drill armed with one or more diamonds 
used for boring hard substances ; ( b ) a drill for bor- 
ing rocks, having a head set with rough diamonds, 
a diamond-borer; diamond - dust =» diamond- 
powder \ diamond-ficoides, the ice- plant, Afesan- 
bryanthemum ctystallinum ; diamond-field fcf. 
coalfield J, a tract of country yielding diamonds 
from its surface strata ; diamond file, fish (sec 
quots.); diamond-hammer, a mason’s hammer 
having one face furnished with pyramidal pick 
points for fine-dressing a surface on stone; dia- 
mond hitch, a method of fastening ropes in packing 
heavy loads; diamond-knot (JVau/.), a kind of 


j orno mental knot worked with the strands of a rope ; 

; diamond-mill (see quot.) ; diamond-mortar, a 
steel mortar used for crushing diamonds for the 
j purposes of the lapidary ; diamond-plaice, a local 
name (in Sussex) for the common plaice {J'letoo- 
nectes platessa ), from its lozcngc-shtiped spots; 
diamond-plough, (o'! a diamond-pointed instru- 
ment for engraving upon glass ; (^) a small plough 
having a mould- board and share of a diamond or 
lhomhoidal shape (Knight^ : diamond-powder, 
the powder produced by grinding or crushing dia- 
monds ; diamond rattleanake, a rattlesnake (f ' 10 - 
talus adamanfeus) having diamond shajicd mark- 
ings ; diamond-spot, collector’s name ior a moth 
( Polys letragonalis ) ; diamond-tool, a inctal- 
turning tool whose cutting edge is formed by facets ; 
diamond wedding (after stiver iv., golden iv.] 9 
a fanciful name for the celebration of the both (or 
according to some, the 75 th) nnmversaiy of the 
wedding-day; diamond - weevil « Diamonii- 
HhKTi.K ; diamond-wheel, a metal wheel used with 
duimond«po\wler and oil in grinding diamonds or 
other hard gems. See also Diamond-hack, etc. 

1840 Fenny i yd. XVI II. ify/s s. v. Ftptin.r { Fardalotux 
bund at ns . Mr. Calcy st.iti* that thi* Hpturs i* ca!lr<l 
•Diamond Biid by the st tilcrs, from the spots on ils body. 
1865 (iouiD Handbk. Birds Austral. 1 . 157 No specie*, 
is inore widely and Kcnrinlly dish ihutrd mail the spotted 
Diamond-bird. 1875 Uk»< Put. Arts I. 445 In soft strata 
it is somewhat difficult to obtain a core by the Minmond 
borer. 1867 Jrnl. .V<v . Arts XV. 340 "Diamond boring 
machine. 1875 IJrk Du t. Arts 1 . 422 ’l he Diamond Boring 
Machine . /I he borinj* hit is a steel thimble, about 4 inche* 
in length, having two rows of Biu/ilian black diamonds .. 
in their natural rough state firmly imbedded therein. 1863- 
79 Watts Did, them. I. 628 Adamantine or m Diamond 
Boron . cxticniely hard, always Kulfuiently so to suatth 
corundum with facility, and some crystals aic nearly a* hard 
as diamond itself. 1800 J. C. Burt k in Arth.eologia XLVI. 
165, I have most frequently found the # diamoiul broaching 
in camps which have been repaiicd by Scverus. 1884 G. W. 
I 'ox Cyd . ( or//. Things 117 A * Diamond lemcnt. used by 
Armenian jewellers in setting diamonds, is composed of 
gum mastic and isinglass dissolved in spirits of wine. 
x88x K. Maim i - son Aid Bk. Engineer. E.nterp. 252 Where 
a siding crosses a main road without connecting it, what is 
known a* a ’diamond crossing is used. 1891 Morning Tost 
20 Feb. 3/4 Major Mnrindtn strongly recommends . that 
thuc should be no diamond crossing worse than one to 
eight. 1897 E. TuRRi.Lt. in Gill's Tedtn. Repos. I. 129 
Dierccd by very fine "diamond drill*. i88t E. Maiiifson 
Aid Bk. Engineer. Enterprise 391 Diamond drills .. will 
pierce the hardest known rocks. 1844-37 Bum 
Deposits {ni\, 5^221 A white powder of a glistening appear- 
ance, like *diainond-dust. 1767 * Maw e’ j J. Am ki romuii 1 
Ev. Man own Hardener Feb. 50 "Diamond ficoides, or 
ice plant. x8n Mrs. M. Starke Beauties of C. M. A/aggi 
48 The Ice-plant, properly tailed, the Dinmond-Ficoidcs* 
1876 J. B. L curly in yrrtl. Soe. Arts XXIV. 379 ‘I'he dis- 
covery of the ’diamond-fields.' 1884 K. J. Buimv l Fatih 
«V Clockrn. 88 A "Diamond file is formed of r xtnp of copfier 
with diamond |x)wder hammered into it. _ 1854 A hams, 
Baikie ^ Barron Nat. Hist 93 Family. . "Diamond fishes 
(also called Buny-Pikes) 1 . episode idee. 1858 Ardtit . Field. 
.Soe. Diet , * Diamond hammer, a tool used by masons in 
the Isle of Man and in parts of Scotland for ‘fine pick 
thessing’ limestone and granite. 1883 .S pet if N. E.nst. 
Railw,, Alnwick tornhtll Br. Conti. No. 2. 5 The face 
is to he either tooled, or broai bed with a diamond hammer. 
1769 Famoni it Dnt. Marine (1789) s. v. Knot, There arc 
several *orls, whii h differ in . . form and sire : the principal 
of thc.se arc the "diamond-knot, the rose-knot, the wall- 
knot. 1867 Smyth Sailor's \V ord-bk , Diamond-knot, an 
ornamental knut worked w'ilh the strands of a rope, some- 
times used for bin kct-sti ops, on the foot -lopes of jib. booms, 
man-ropes, eti . 1884 F. J. Brit ifn ll'afi h C/ockm. 87 
[In a] "Diamond Mill, fot fulling and polishing ruby 
pallets and other hard stones, discs charged with diamond 
powder and rotated at a high sjieed are used. 1853 * R 

Fantroph. 23 7 The flounder, the brill, the "diamond and 
Dutch plaice. 1897 J. Lukknh in Gill's 'Tedtn. Repos. 1 . 76 
On an improved * Diamond Plough .. for cutting CiicuDr 
Lines upon Glass. — E. Turku l ibid. 1^5 On Diamond 
ploughs for Engravers. 1753 Chambers ( yet. Snpp. s. v. # 
"Diamond Powder is of great use for grinding hard hub- 
stances. 1809 T. Thomson Chens, I. 47 Diamond powder 
can only lie obtained by grinding 011c diamond agniiisl 
another. 1883 lines 36 Mar. 7/6 Of all the snake varieties 
. . the "diamond rattlesnake , . seems to he the most deadly. 
18x9 (*, Samoufi lf. Entomol. Com pend 436 The "diamond 
spot. 1879 Furuh 23 Nov. 210 2 "Diamond Wedding. 
1899 H ayon Did. Dates 1058 ^ Diamond weddings after 
a union of 60 years, some apply it to 75 y«ars. 

Di amond, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. Iran f. To furnish or bedeck wilh diamonds. 

1751 H. Walfolk Lett. //. Mann (1891) II. 341 He plays, 

dresses, diamonds himself, even to distinct shoe bu< kies foe 
a frock. 

2. fig. To adorn as with diamonds. (Cf impearl.) 

1839 Bailfv Fcstus xvi. (18*2)211 Wreathed round with 

flowers ami diamonded with dew. 1843 J ami h A. Neil ) 1 1. 
xvi, The tear* rolled over the long lashes, and diamonded 
her check. X878 Lowell/.**//. (1894) II. 216 Ju«t as we 
got thcic, it cleared, and all the thicket* . . were rainbowed 
and diamonded by the sun. 

b. To make glittering like a diamond. 

t8jt9 Baii.fy Festus xiii. (1852) 157 1 he first ray Perched 
on his [a hard’s] pen, and diamonded itt way. 

0. nonce -use. To call or name (diamonds). 

1839 TEH*t\sox fdylls. E loins 503 ’Advance and take 
your prize The diamond ’ ; but he answer’d, * diamond me 
No diamonds ! for God’s love, a little air*. 

40 * — 2 
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Hence Di amonding rid \b ., adornment with or I 
as with diamonds ; brilliant ornamentation. | 

t x8i8 Kkath Notes on Mtlton in T.d. Houghton / ife 
(1848* 1. 377 The light and shade, the sort of black bright- 
ness, the elxMi diamonding of the following lines, a x8si 
— Cattle Builder, Their gla*#y diamonding on Turkish 
floor. 

Di amond-back, a. and sb. [Short for next.] 

A. adj. - Diamond-backed, having the back 
marked with one or more lo?cnge-s»haj»ed figures. 

B. sb. a. The Diamond-back Moth (see quoin.), 
b. The Diamond-backed Turtle. 

18x9 G Samodkli k Entomol. Cow fiend. 4 j6 The testaceous 
Diamond- back, Toitrix trafiezann. 1891 Miss K. A. 
Okwlkoo in J* nl. R. A grit Soe. 30 Sept. 599 The pale 
patterns along these edges form diamond shaped murks, 
whence the English name * diamond-hack moth \ Hid. 61 i 
'1 hesc showed unmistakable signs of diamond-back cater- 
pillar ravage.^ 1895 Ljfifiincott's Mag. Jan., The diamond- 
pack (turtle] is undeniably and unspeakably ugly. 

Di'&mond-backed. a. [f. Diamond sb. + 
Hacked i.] Having the back marked with lozenge- 
shaped figures. 

f)tawond*bacAed turtle or terrapin , the fresh-water tor- 
toise of the Atlantic coast of N. Atactica, Maladentmys 
pa lush is. 

189s Daily Nnos 14 Jan. 5/1 Diamond-hacked terrapin 
arc the newest pets of fashionable folk in the States. They 
are thiefly adopted by aitisti at present, but arc to be 
found in some Ipoudoirs as well as studios. 

Diamond-beetle. A South American beetle 
(ttnulio { Entimus ) imperial is, of which the elytra 
are studded with brilliant sparkling points; also 
applied to other species of Curculio, and (with 
qualifications) to other beetles with splendid mnrk- 
ings. 

1806 G. Shaw Cot. 7 .ool. VI. 1. 65 The most brilliant and 
beautiful is the (’urcutio imnerialis .. commonly known by 
the name of the Diamond ltcctlc. ^ 1839 J. O. Westwood 
Mod. Clasdf Inset ts I. 340 The various species of diamond 
beetles surpassing (in their colours) the majority of Colcojp- 
tertpus insects, i860 \V. S. Dai 1 as Anim. Kingd. 3T<j Few 
insects can boast of greater magnificence than the well- 
known Diamond-beetle of Brazil. *860 G. Dennett A 'at. 
in Austral. 27 j The Diamond l»ertle of Australia of green 
and gold tints tChrysolopus sfia la lilts). 

Di amond-cut, a. and sb. 

A. adj. 1 . Cut into the shape of a diamond or 
rhomb. 

1637 Bursars Bk. Gonville <V Cains Coll, in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (18861 V. 194 Paveing the chnppell with 
stones diamond cut. t 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 238 
V- windows, .arc all diamond Cut round the Edges. 

2 . Cut with facets like a diamond ; cut in relief 
in the form of a low square-based pyramid, pointed 
or truncated. 

Diamond* ui glass, thick glass cut into grooves or channels 
of V-shapcd section crossing one another obliquely so as to 
leave pyramid-shaded projections ; a common style of orna- 
mentation in cut glass, 

1703 Land. Gaj. No. 3973/4 A Diamond cut Steel-headrd 
Cane. 1717 Berkeley Jml. Tour Italy ks. 1871 IV. 
541 Well-built streets, all hewn stone, dintnond-cut, rustic. 

f B. sir Obs. 

1691 tr. Emi/iannes Frauds Romish Monks 27 A magnifi- 
cent Structurcj all of hewn Stone of a Diamond-Cut. 1698 
Fu\rR Aic. K. India 4 P. 214 If it be very fair and cut 
Diamond-Cut. .The second sort of Ruby is White, .which 
also is of good esteem, if cut of a Diamond -Cut. 

Di amond-cutter. A lapidary who cuts and 
polishes diamonds. So Di amond-cutting sb., the 
art of the diamond-cutter. 

17a* Loud. Gas. No. 6100/4 Moses Langley .. Diamond- 
Cutter. > 1817 GtfTs Teihn. Rrfios. I. a The diamond-uitter 
seals himself in front of his work-board. 187* Yeats 
Grand h Comm. 213 The art of diamond-cutting introduced 
by Jews driven from Lisbon to Amsterdam. 

Di amonded, a. [f. Diamond sb. or v . + -ed,] 

1 . Adorned with or wearing diamonds. 

i86oEmi-rson Cond. Life, Behaviour { 1861) 111 As when, 

in Paris, the chirf of the police enters a ballroom, so many 
diamonded pretenders shrink, and make themselves as in- 
conspicuous aw they can. *885 A. J. C. Hare Russia iii. 

14 i Diamonded saddle-cloths and trappings, 

b. fig. Adorned as with diamonds. 

1830 Tknn\son Poems 144 The diamonded night. i8« 

T Wilson Unimore 1. 26 Dcw-diamondcd daisies, i860 
bn. Lytion L in He 1. iv. $ 6 The scarp’d ravaged mountains 
. . Were alive with the diamonded shy salamander. 

2 . Marked or furnished with Jozen^e- shaped 
figures or parts ; having the figure of a diamond. 

164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v. m. 182 Break a stone .. 
or lop a bough . . and one shall behold the grain thereof . , 
diamonded or streaked in the fashion of a lozenge. i8ao 
Ke\ts hve St. Agnes xxiv. A casement high and triple- 
arch’d. And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 1880 
Dorothy 25 Came through the diamonded panes, 

1 3 . fig. ? Kndowed with the characteristics of 
the diamond ; brilliant and keen. Obs . 

1641 J. Jackson True F.vang. T. 11. 138 These pointed 
and diamonded speeches, which doe indeed leave a sting . . 
in the mind of the pious Auditor. 

Diamondi’feroiis, a. [f. Diamond + -(i)feh- 
ous, in imitation of diamantiferous, F. diatnan- 
tiftre , from med. L. diamant-em .] Diamond- 
pioducing. 

1870 Fa ho 14 Oct , Those who have rushes! to the dia- 
mondiferous region [of S. Africa 1 . 1870 Daily News 21 Dec., 

A new diamondiforoub track had been discovered. 1877 


W. Thomson Coy Challenger II. vi. 116 Sufficient dia- 
mondiferous country is already known io provide many 
years' employment for a large population. 1885 Times 
20 Anr. 4/4 Filled . with a blue dia mondiferous mud. 

Bramondize, *'• [f- Diamond sb. + -ize.] 

1 . /rans. To l>edcck with, or as with, diamonds. 
1599 B. Jonson Lv. Man out of Hum. nt. iv, Modellizing, 

or enamelling, or rather dia mornl izing of your subject. 1863 
Ouioa Held in Bondage (1870) 5a Diamondized old ladies. 

2 . To convert into diamond. 

1893 E. L. R^xpord in Barrows Pari. Relig. I. 516 The 
diamondi/ing of soot 

Diamond-point, f f. Diamond^. + Point j/>.] 

1 . A stylus tipped with a fragment of diamond, 
used in engraving, etc. 

187a Knight Diet . Mech . I. 698/t Wilson Lowry intro- 
duced the diamond-point into engraver’s ruling-machines. 
1881 Every Man his cion Mechanic 4 569 The diamond 
point . . is used for roughing very small and delicate woik 
that will not bear the gouge. 

2 . Railways. Usually in pi. The set of points at 
a diamond crossing, where two lines of rails inter- 
sect obliquely without communicating, forming a 
diamond or rhombic figtuc; in sing, one of the 
acute angles fonncd by two ? ails at such a crossing. 

1881 Daily News 15 Sept. 3/2 It fa train] had to pass 
over a diamond point. 1890 Morning Post 24 Oct. 6/7 
A North Biitish mineral train, while crossing a set of 
diamond points, ran off the line. 1894 IVes/m. Gaz. 24 July 
r y /j On rem liing the diamond point the guard’s van next the 
engine jumped the metals. 

$ at t rib., as diamond-point chisel , a chisel having 
the comers ground off obliquely. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Chisel. 

Diamond-make. A name given to various 
snakes or serpents having diamond -shaped mark- 
ings esp. a. a latge Australian serpent, Morelia 
spilotes ; b. a venomous Tasmanian serpent, Hop - 
locephalus superbus. 

1814 S fiorting Mag XLIV. 93 A snake of the diamond 
species was lately killed at St. George’s River . New South 
Wales. 1847 L> ICHHARDT Jml. iii. 78 Charley killed a | 
diamond snake, larger than any he had ever seen bcfoic. 
1850 J. B. Clutter iil'ck Port f'hillifi iii. 43 The diamond 
so. ike is that most dre.tdcd by the natives. 1863 Wood j 
Nat. Hist. 117 It is called the Diamond snake on account 
of the pattern of its colours., arranged so as to produce 
a series of diamonds along its back. 188s Miss C. C. 
Holley Snakes 423 The Diamond snake, .on the mainland 
is the harmless Python tnolurus, and in Tasmania the 
venomous Hoploctfihalns superbus, with very broad scales. 

Diamond-spar. Min. Tad. Ger. dewant - - 
spath (Klaproth 1786), so callecf from its extreme 
hardness ] (See quot.). 

1804 R. Jameson Min. 1 . 93. 1807 J. Murray Syst. 

C/tent . Ill, 593 The Diamond spar, which has been dis- 
tinguished from corundum, appears to be a variety of it. 

Di'amond-wise, adv. [see -wise.] In the 
manner or form of a diamond or lozenge. 

1530 Palsgr. 799 Dyamant wyse, lyke or in mancr of a 
dyumant. 158a N. Lk.hefikld tr. Castanhedds Cant/. 

T. . Ind. lxxvi. 154 b, Of sundry e coulotirs, the which was 
wrought Diamond wise. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 
100 ’i Diamond wise . . is . . anything set or hung having 
one corner of the square set upwards, the other downwards. 
1698 Fryer Ac*, fi.. India 4- P. 158 His Effigies. .uj>on it 
Escuti heon, or Diamond-wise. 

Diamond-work : sec Diamond io. 
t Dia *moron. rharm. Also 5 diameron. [L. 
di am orbits a. Gr. <5 id /sdpojy ‘made from black 
mulberries.’] A preparation of syrup and mul- 
berry juice, used as a gargle for a sore throat. 

r 1400 Lanfranc'sCirurg. at 8 Pan make him a gargarisme 
wi)> a dccoccioun . . wif> which be distemperid perwib dia* 
mcron. Ibid. 262 pan J»ou muste make oonsumynge bingis 
as diameron & sappa michum. 1617 Ward Stmp. Cobler 
to III] will be found a farre better Diamoron for the Gar- 
garismes this Age wants. 

II Diamorphosis ((biamp jfdsis, -mpifcVsis). 
Biol. [mod. L., a. Gr. bian6p<pwais f n. of action f. 61a- 
MOptfy os tv to form, shape, f.tiia- through, thoroughly, 
asunder (see Dia- j ) + poppy form.] 

1 . ‘ The building up of a body to Its proper form ’ 
(SyJ. Soc. Lex. 1883). 
f 2 . erroneously for Dimorphism. 

x86x H. C, Wood in Quart. Jrnl. of Micr. St. 1 . No. 3, 
1S7 (title) On the Diamorphosis of Lyngbya, Schizogonium, 
and Prasiola. 

Dia myl. Chan. [DI- 2 .J A. sb. The organic ! 
radical Amyl in the free state, C J0 H 22 -C 5 II||-C A H n . 

B. altrib. and Comb. Containing two equivalents 
of amyl, as diatnylaniline. 

1850 Daudeny Atom. Th. viii. (ed. 2) azi Diatnylaniline, 
where 7 atoms l of hydroecn] arc replaced oy nmyle and 1 by 
aniline, 1869 Roscok EJem. Chem, 333 Diamyl . .is obtained 
by acting on amyl iodide with sodium. 

DiA'mylene. Chem . See Di- a and Amylkne. 
tDi'An. Obs. Also 6 di&na. [a. F. diane 
(16th c. in Littrc\ Sp. diana , a beating of the 
drum at day-break, It. diana 1 a kind of march : 
sounded by trumpetters in a morning to their i 
generall and captaine ’ (Florio 1598"), f. dia day. j 
Cf. L. quoti-dianus , etc.] A trumpet call or drum- j 
roll at early mom. Also altrib as dian- sounding. 

* 59 * Garrard Ati ICarre 29 Even until the Diana be 
sounded through all the Campe. i$&» UrqUhart fewet 


| Wks. (1834) 180, I warn them with the first sound of the 
' trumpet .. but if, after thin Diansounding (etc.]. 01678 
| Marvell Appleton House 29a Poems 208 The bee through 
j these known allies hums Beating the dian with its drums. 

I Diana (dai|ie*n&, doii^ na), anglicized 4- Dian 
j (dai-an\ Also 3-6 Diane, 6 Dy&ne, Dean. [a. 

: L. Diana in F. diane, whence Eng. Diane , Dian, 
retained as a poetic form.] 

\ 1 . An ancient Italian female divinity, the moon- 

I goddess, patroness of virginity and of hunting ; 
subsequently regarded as identical with the Greek 
Artemis, and so with Oriental deities, which were 
identified with the latter, e.g. the Artemis or Diana 
of the Ephesians. 

c xaos Lay. 1145 A wifmonties liche, Diana ft 1*73 Diane) 
wes ihaten. 138a Wyclik Acts xix. 24 Makings silucrene 
housis to Dian. <1x400-50 Alexander 2299 To Dyanaas 
. temple. 1508 Dunbar Goldyn Targe 76 Dyane the goddesse 
, chaste of woddis grene. 1590 Shaks. Mias. N. i. i. 89 Or on 
[ Dianaes Altar to protest For aic, austerity, and single life. 
Ibid. iv. i. 78 Dian* hud or l — o'er) Cupids flower, Hath 
such force and blessed power. 1791 Cow PER* Dal? Ji. iv. X53 
Dian, goddess of the golden how. 

b. poet. The moon personified as a goddess. 

1398 Twkwsa Barth. De P. R. viii. xvii. (1495) 328 The 
motie U callyd Dyana, goddes of woties and ofgroues. x66o 
Shiri 1 y Andromana 11. v, Pale-fac’d Dian maketh haste to 
hide Her borrow’d glory in some ncighhVing cloud. x8x8 
Byron Ch. liar. iv. xxvii, Meek Dian's crest Floats through 
the azure air. 

t O. Alluding to Acts xix. 24 : Source of gain. 
1640 Somnkr Antiq. Canterb. 237 So loth were they to 
forgo their Diana. x68x J. Houghton Coll. Jhisb.ty Trade 
28 April, No. 353 They.. are prohibiting our wollen inanu* 
fatturen which is our Diana. 

d. altrib. or adj. Virgin, unsullied. 

1870 J. Orton Andes 4* Amazons ix. (1876) 144 Snow of 
Dian purity. 

2 . In early Chemistry a name for silver. 

(By the astro-alchemists also called Luna, from the * silver’ 
light of the moon : cf. the other planetary names of the 
metals Sol, Men ury, Venus, t Mars, Jupiter , and Saturn, 
i.e. gold, quicksilvrr, copper, iron, tin, and lead.) 

Hence Tree of Diana, Arbor Dianx: the dendritic 
amalgam precipitated by mercury from a solution of nitrate 
of silver. 

1706 PiULUrs (ed. Kersey), Diana's Tree . . whereby a 
Mixture of Silver, (^uick-bilver and Spirit of Nitre may be 
Crystallized in shape of a Tree, with little Balls at the end 
of its Branches representing F'ruit. 1798 G. Gregory CEcon. 
j Nature (1804) II. 247 note, Diana’s tree, from the whim of 
| the alchemists . . who appropriated silver to the Moon, or 
[ Diana. 1849 J. R. Jackson Minerals 287 A pretty metallic 
| vegetation in glass jars : . .called the Tree of Diana. 

3 . Diana monkoy, Cercopithecus Diana , a large 
African monkey, so named from a crcscent-shaped 
white marking on its forehead. 

x8xa Smklme & Wood Bvffon’s Nat. Hist. X. too This 
monkey. . is the same animal that Linnaeus has called Diana. 
i860 Wood lllustr . Nat. Hist. I. 49 The most conspicuous 
feature in the Diana Monkey is the long and sharply pointed 
beard. 

[Dianatio, misprint in Phillips (ed.Kcrscy) 1 706 
for Dianoktic. See List of Spurious Words.] 
t Diander. Hot. Obs. [ad. F. diandre , ad. 
mod.L. diandrus , f. as ncxt.j A plant bearing 
flowers with two stamens. 

1828 in Webster. 

II Di&ndria (daqarndriii). Bot. [mod.L. (Lin- 
nicus, 1735), f- Gr, type *Mavhpo*, mod.L. diandrus 
fit- twice, + dvfy-, stem of dvf)p, man, male : see 
Monandhia, Polyandbia.] The jp cond class in 
the sexual system of Linnseus, com^ising all plants 
having two stamens. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, r.v. Diandria. .of this class of 
plants are the jessamine, phillcrca, olivcj rosemary, etc. 

Ilcnce DU'ndrlan a., of or jx;rtaming to the class 
Diandria. x8a8 in Webster. 

Diandrotui (<foi|a'*ndras), a. Also 8 -ious. 
[f. mod.L. diandrus (seeprec. and Monandeous).] 

1 . Bot . Belonging to the class Diandria; two- 
stamened. 

1770 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 III. 383 Sage-tea . . is a poly- 
dynamioua plant, take my word ; though your Linnaeus 
would persuade us it is merely diandrioux. x8o6 J.Galfink 
Brit. Bot. 38 Bromus . . flor. lanceolate, nerved, furrowed, 
diandrous. 1830 I.indi ky Nat. Syst . Bot. 229 Irregular 
diandrous or didynainous stamens. 

2 . Zool. Having two male mates. 

1885 C. Trotter in Academy 6 June 395/3 He also records 
a polyandroux, or rather diandrous, species among the birds. 

t Dianeme tic, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [ad. Gr. Ikayc- 
HrjTiicbs distributive, f. fiiavipuw to distribute.] » 
Distributive. 

1675 K. Burthocge Causa Dei 72 In Distributive (or as 
Aristotle calls it, Dianemetic) Justice. 

Dianita (ddi’&nsit). Min . Name given by Von 
Kobcl in i860 to a variety of Columbitb, supposed 
to contain a new metal called by him Dianium . 
x 96 t Atntr. Jml. Sc. Ser. 11. XXXI. 360. 

DPanise, v. nonee-wd. [f. Diana + -izb .1 intr. 
To 4 moon * (with an allusion to the myth ot Endy- 
mion). 

1834 M edwin Angler in Wales II. 49 If our Endymlon 
had been Dianiring, I should not have oeen surprised. 

Pifcliodal (daUn^wdftl), a. Math. ff. Du - 1 
+ Nodb + -At.] Potting through nodes. Dianodal 



DIANOETIC 


DIAPENTE. 


curve or surface : one passing through the nodes of 
a given curve or surface. 

1870 Cayley i n P roc. Land, Math, See, III. 199 The ninth 
node of the Sextic may be any point whatever on the dia- 
nodal curve. 

l)iA 2106 tio (<foi&n0|e*tik), a, and sb Metaph . 

S ad. Gr. biavor^r tubs of or pertaining to thinking, f. 
tavorjrbs, vbl. adj. from biavoi-taffai to think, subst. 
the process of thought, f. faa- through, thoroughly 
+ vo f-tiv to think, suppose,] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to thought ; employing 
thought and reasoning; intellectual. 

<677 Gale Crt, Gentile* II. ut. 93 Dianoetic Philosophic, 
which U the assent to conclusions by discourse from first 
prindpes. *7 3* Berkeley Alcipkr. vn. I 3^ A Dianoetic 
Academy, or seminary for freethinkers. 1819 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Discus*. ( 1 85a) 4 The dianoetic or discursive faculty . . 
the faculty of relations or comparison. 1885 J. Martineau 
Types Eth. Th. II. 11. iii. ft x. 518 The theories of the dia- 
noetic moralists. 

B. sb, Metaph . (See quot.) 

1838-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph, (1877) II. xxxvtii. 350, 
I would employ the word noetic .to express all those cogni- 
tions that originate in the mind itself, dianoetic to denote 
the operations of the Discursive, Klaborative, or Comparative 
Faculty. 

t Biano6*tioal, a, Obs, [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= prec. adj. 

1770 Dee Math. Pref. a The Mercurial fruite of Dianoeti- 
ca.ll discourse. 1588 Fraunce Landers Log . 11. ix. 97 The 
disposition dianocticnll is when one axiotne by reason is 
inferred of another. s68a If. More A nnot, GlanviU's L ux O, 
351 As if the one were Noematical, the other Dianocticnl. 

Dianoeidcally, adv, [f. picc. + -ly*.] In 
a dianoetic manner; by or with the reasoning 
faculty; intellectually. 

x8ss T. T aylor A pule ins 365 The Dcmiurgus .. is said to 
energize dianoctically, and to reason. 

Dianoialogy (dai itnoiiarltidgi). Metaph, [f. 
Gr. bidvoia intelligence, understanding, thinking + 
-LOQY. The analogically regular form would be 
diatucology .] Term proposed by Sir \V. Hamilton 
for ; That portion of logic which deals with dia- 
noetic or demonstrative propositions. So also 
Dl anoialo*gioal a, 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Dissert, in PeuCs IVhs. 770. 

Dianome (doi'andum). Math . [f. Gr. biapcfXTj 
distribution ; so called as having nodes of determi- 
nate distribution.] A surface, generally a quartic 
surface, having all its nodes, if in excess of the 
number which can be arbitrarily assumed, situated 
on a surface, called dianodal, which is determined 
by the arbitrary points. 

1874 Salmon Analyt . Geont. 0/ three Dimens. (cd. 3) 507. 

II Di&ntlnui (daijae-nji^s). Hot. [f. Gr. Aids of 
Jupiter + &v$os flower (Linnocus).] A fjenus of 
caryophyllaceous flowering plants, which includes 
the pinks and carnations; a flower of this kind. 
Hence Dla'nthlne, name of an aniline dye. 

1849 Florist 289 The three florists' specie* of Dianthus, the 
Carnation, Picotee, and Pink. 1869 Ruskin Q. 0/ Air $ 84 
Later in the year, the dianthus . . seems to scatter, in multi- 
tudinous families, its crimson stars far and wide, i860 
Sunday Times 5 Aug. 7/1 Another new colour, .called Dian- 
thine . . extracted from gas tar. The shades range from a 
dceppurplc to a brilliant rose. 

fDia*ntre, -tor, int, Obs. [a. F. diantre 
(16th c. in Littr< 5 ), euphemism for amble.] Devil l 
1751 Female Foundling I, 1*1 Dianter 1 what Strength 
you nave, when you please 1 Ibid. 1 . 181 Diantre, you have 
been prudent. 

||Diapa*lma. Pharm . [med. or mod.L. f. 
Dia- ^ + L. paltna palm : in F. diapalme .] A desic- 
cating or detersive plaster composed originally 
of palm oil, litharge, and sulphate of zinc, now of 
white wax, emplastrum simplex, and sulphate of 
zinc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. iv. 186 Wc as highly 
conceive of the practice in Diapaltna, that is in the making 
of that planter, to mirre it with the stick of a Palme. 1660 
Boyle New Exp . Phvs. Mech. xxiL 176 We stopt the mouth 
of the Glass with a flat piece of Diapaltna. provided for the 
purpose. *741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. i. 30 Take of Diapalma 
melted down very thin, with Oil of Chamomile z Ounce. 
1883 in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

Si'ApaSd. Anglicized form of Diapakon, 
used by the poets. 

teas Spenser Tears 0/ Muses 549 Melodious measures, 
With which I . . make a tunefull Dmpa.se of pleasures. 1647 
H. More Song 0/ Soul 1. 11. xv. From this same universal! 
Diapase Each harmony is fram'd. x6$a Rknlowks Thcoph. 
vi. lxv, On the trembling cords his swift hand strayes. And 
clos’d all with full Diapare. x88o Mrs. Whitney Odd or 
Even t xxiv, 25s The ceaseless soft crush of the waterfall 
kept up its gentle diapase. 

Diapaam (darapsez’m). Obs. or arch. [ad. L. 
diapasma t a. Gr. bi&naapa, f. btawdatr-ttv to sprinkle 
over. In mod. F. dtapasme .] A scented powder 
for sprinkling over the person. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia* * Rev. v. ii, There’s an excellent 
diapasm in a chain, too, if you like. 1657 G- Stark ev Het- 
ment's Find, zai Chymistry is larger then to be totally 
comprehended by the Art of Medicine, for by it are pre- 


sir 

confocting of diapasmx, pomanders, and other sweet 
essences. 

Diapason (daiaj^'-zan', sb. Also 4-5 dyapa- 
non)©, 6 dio-, dyopason, 7 diapason, [a. I.. 
diapason, a. Gr. biawAatuv, or divisim fad naawv 
(sc. X 0 ph&y)> more fully 1) fad waautv x°P&* )V av b~ 
<pojvia, the concord through, or at the interval of, all 
the notes of the scale, f. fad through + vaawy, 
genit. pi. fem. of nds all. Cf. 1} fad rtaadpojv the 
interval of a fourth, 1) fad nivrt of a fifth, etc. Cf, 
also F. diapason (12th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), whence, 
in 16-1 7th c., accented by poets dia Jason, but 
already before 1600 with stress on penult.] 

+ 1 . The interval of an octave ; the consonance of 
the highest and lowest notes of the musical scale. 

Spoken of by early musicians as 4 a Consonance of eight 
sounds and scum Internals ' (Dowland) in reference to the 
intermediate notes of the diatonic scale : cf. sense 3. 

. * 3 * T KkvisA Barth. De P. R. xix. exxvi. (1495I 9 ^ 
Musyk hath names of nombres as it farytli in DyatcKseron 
Dyapente and in Dyapasonc and in other Consonanciix and 
accord*.*. un [see Diapentr i). 1509 Hawks Past. Pleas. 
xvi. ii, The lady excellent, Played on baxeotgam expedient, 
Accordyng well unto dyopason, Dyaiamthc, and eke dyetev 
scron. 16*6 Bacon Sylva & 183 It discovereth the true Co- 
incidence of Tones into Diapasons, which is the return of the 
same Sound. 1787 Hawkins Johnson 376 note , Answering 
to the unison, the diapente, the diatessaron, and the dia- 
pason, the sweetest concords in musiek. 

t b. In ancient music, in names of compound 
intervals, as diapason- diapente , an octave and a 
fifth, a twelfth; so dia pas on - diatessa ron, diapason- 
ditone , etc. ; cf. Chambers Cycl . (1727-51) s.v. 

U694 Holder Treat. Harmony v. (1731(84 These are the 
mean Rations comprehended in the Ration of 6to 2, by 
which Diapason turn Diapente , or a 12th, is divided into 
the aforesaid Intervals.] I7»7“5« Chambers t>c/. s.v., The 
diapnson-diapente is a symphony made when the voiie pto- 
ceeds from the 1st to the 12th tone 't he word is properly 
a term in the Greek music: we should now call it a twelfth. 
I1880 Stainer 9 l Uarkkit Diet. Mns, Terms, Diapason cum 
diapente , the interval of a lath. Diapason cum duilessaron , 
the interval of an 11th.] 

+0. A part in music that produces such a conson- 
ance ; an air or bass sounding in exact coneoul, 
i.e in octaves. Chiefly fig. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Lmr. 1132 So I at each sad strain will strain 
a te.tr, And with deep groans the diapason bear. *740 
Dyer Ruins Rome 355 While winds and tempests sweep 
his various lyre How sweet thy diapason. 18x4 Scon La. 
of Isles 1. f, The diapason of the Deep. 1844 Longi'. 
Arsenal at Springfield vii, I hear, in tones of thunder the 
diapason of tnc cannonade. 

t 2 . fig. Complete concord, harmony, or agree- 
ment. Obs. 

1591 Greknk Maidens Dreamt xx iii, Her sorrows nnd 
her tears did well accord ; Their diapason was in sclf-suino 
cord. «6ax Burton Aunt Mel. in i. 11. iii, A true coirc- 
spondencc, perfect amity, a diapason of vows nnd wishes. . 
as between David and Jonathan. ? 1630 Milton At a 
Solemn Music 23 Their great Lord, whose love their motion 
swayed In perfect diapason. 1647 H. Moke Song of Soul 

I. 1. ivi, In her there ’s tun'd a just Diapason. 1719 D'Urh-y 
Pills (1872) I. 343 Contentment .. tunes the Diapason of 
our souls. 

3 . More or less vaguely extended, with the idea 
of 4 all the tones or notes , to : a. The combination 
of parts or notes in a harmonious whole, properly 
in concord, b. A melodious succession of notes, 
a melody, a strain; now esp. a swelling sound, as of 
a grand burst of harmony; perhaps in this sense 
also associated with the organ-stop (sense 7). o. 
The whole range of tones or notes in the scale ; the 
compass of a voice or instrument. 

a. 1301 Douglas Pal. lion. 1. xli, Frc*che ladyis snng 
.. Com ordi* sweit, divers entoned reportis .. Diapason of 
many sindric sortis. 1580 Lviv Euphues (Arb.) 387 In 
Mustcke there arc many discords, Iwfore there can be 
framed a Diapason. 1601 Holland Pliny I. ia Thus are 
composed seuen tunes ; which harmonic they call Diapason, 
that is to say, the Gcneralitic, or whole state of consent and 
concord, which is perfect musickc. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table 
Aiph Diapason , a Concord in Musickc of all parts. *878 

II. M. Stanley Dark Cottt. II. vii. 107 A deep ami melo- 
dious diapason of musical voices chanting the farewell 
song 

b. 1599 Marston Sco. Vi Haiti e itv. xi. 238 When some 
pleasing Diapason flies From out the belly of a sweete 
touebrd Lute. 1646 (J hash aw Music's Duel Poems 93 
A full-mouth’d diapason swallows all. 1776 Sir J. Haw- 
kins Hist. Music I V. t. x, 148 When all the stops are drawn, 
and the registers open . . we hear that full and complete 
harmony .. which .. i* what the ancient writers mean to 
express by the term Diapason. > 1804 J. Grahamk Sal>bath 
66 The organ . . swells into a diapason full. x86o C. Sang- 
ster Into th e Silent Land 139 Tune the lyre To diapasons 
worthy of the theme. t88o Out da Moths II. 363 His voice, 
is rising in its wonderful diapason clearer and clearer. 

C- 1687 Drydkn St. Cecilia's Day 15 From Harmony to 
Harmony Through all the compass of the Notes it ran, The 
Diapason closing full in Man. 17x8 Thomson Cast. Indol. 
1. xli, Who up tne lofty diapason [of an Aeolian harp) roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine? c 1800 K. 
White To my Lyre^ iii, No hand, thy diapason o’er, Well 
skilled, I throw with sweep sublime. 1806 Moore Vis. 
Philos. 97 To him who traced upon his typic lyre The 
diapason of man's mingled frame. 

4 . iransf. and Jig. a. A rich, full, deep outburst 
of sound. 

*589 Grkrwe Menaphon (\r\x) 8a The Diapason of thy 
threates. 1996 Nashe Saffron Walden 115 By your lcaue 


they said vnto him (in a thundring yeoman Vshers diapason). 
1840 Barham Ingot. Ley. % St. A/* ho Ins, Full many an 
Aldermanic nose Rolled its loud diapason after dinner, 
b. Entire compass, ran^e, reach, scope. 

iB«x HtLrs Comp. Solit. vlil. (1874) 141 In marriage the 
whole diapason of joy and sorrow is sounded. 1888 Daily 
News 31 Apr. 6 a Those who run up to the topmost note 
of the diapason of dress. 1893 Ibid. 9 June 5, 8 Not. above 
the diapason of this Protectionist Chamber of I >eputics. 

6. A mlc or scale employed by makers of musical 
instruments in timing. 

17x7-51 CiiAMUKksCyt-/., Diapason , among musical inxtru- 
ment-mukers, U a kind of rule, or scale, whereby they adjust 
the pipe* of their organs, and cut the holes of their flutes. . 
There is a parthular kind of diapason for trumpets . . theie 
is another for sackbuts and serpents . The tail-founders 
have likewise a diapason, or scale. 1808 in WkitsiKR. 

0 . A fixed standard of musical pitch; as in Fr. 
diapason normal. Also fg. 

1875 Hamkrion Inteil. / tfe x. v. 393 Tuning his whole 
nuiul to the given diapason, ns a tuner tunes a piano. ! ® 7 ® 
tr. Blase mti s / heory Sound iv. 70 An intei national commis- 
sion fixed as the tioimal pitch (usually called the diapason 
normal) a tuning fork giving 435 vibrations per second. 

7 . 'l'he name of the two principal foundation- 
stops in an organ, the Open Diapason, and the 
Closed or Stopped J^iapason, so called Ik* cause they 
extend through the whole compass of the instru- 
ment ; also the name of other stops, e.g. / ’io/in 
Diapason. 

1519 Organ Specif. Barking in Grove Dut. Mus. II. 588/1 
Diapason , containing length of x foot or more. 1613 Organ 
Sheetf. Worcester l athcaral, 3 ojmmi diapasons of mcttall 
CC la ut, a pipe of 10 foot long. 1791 Huddkm'ord Satmai*. 
ia When the vast Organ's breathing frame Echoes the voiie 
of loud acclaim, Atul the deep diapason's .sound Thunders 
the vaulted iles around. 1876 Hilks C aleck. Organ ix. 
(1878)67 Violin Diapason, u .. manual stop, with a < risn, 
pungent lone, very like that of the Gnmba. >88o 1C. J. 
ilorKiNS in Grove Diit. Mus. II. 597/t The second Open 
Diapason had . . stopped pipes and ‘ helpers'. 

8. alt rib. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 In accord is of mesurc of diapason 
proUtions. 16x3 x6 W. Bwownr Brit. Past . 1. iv, And lastly, 
thiuwes His Period in a Diapn/on Close. 1851 A. A. 
Waits Evening ii, The echoes of its convent tall . . With 
soft nnd diapason swell. x88o Ii. J. Hopkins in Giovc Dut. 
Mus. 11. 594/2 The larger open diapason pipes. 

t Diapa son, v . Obs. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . To resound sonoiously. (intr. and trans.) 

1608 Hrvwoon Rape Lncrete 1, i, What diapasons more 

in Tarquins nuinc 'I ban in a subjects? 1611 — Golden 
Age 111. Wks. 1874 III. 48 Th’ amazed sounds Of martiall 
thunder (Dtapason’d deep). 

2 . intr . To maintain accord with. 

1617 W 1 1 her hide It a Juvenilia (1631) 479 In their chime. 
Their motions Diapason with the tune. 

Diaped (dai aped). Gcom. [a* if nd. Gr. *fa<l- 
irtbov, 1. fad through + iff 8- in nibou ground, rrsbiov 
plain, imntbot plane.] The line* in which any two 
non-contiguous planes of a polyhedron intersect. 

In mod. Diets. 

IlDiapedesis (dah&p/drsi*). Path. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. btav^brjois, f. biair^bd-uv to ooze through, f. 
fact- through -Mr»7fa4-<iv to leap, throb. In mod.F. 
diaptdhsc (Hard 1 6th c.)] The oozing of blood 
through the unruptured walls of the blood-vessels. 

x6«5 Hart A not Ur. 11. iv. 68 Such an excretion of hloud 

. is . . called Diapatcsis : that is, us much as a streining 
through. X634 T. Johnson Parry's Lhirurg. ix. i. (1678) 
216 T hat solution of Continuity .. whi< h is generated by 
sweating out and transcolalion, [is termed] Diupedcsis. 
1866 A. Flint Prtru. Med. (1880) 27 When the icd blood 
corpuscles are pressed through the unruptured vascular 
wail, it is denominated hemorrhage by diapedesis. 1885 
Lancet 26 Sept. 589 It is possible, .that the mercury gams 
access to the circulation by a sort of diujiedcsis. 

So Dlapede'tle a. t pertaining to or of the 
nature of diapcdc&is. In mod. Diets. 

t Diapente (daiape-nti). Obs. [ * OF. diapenti! 
(Godef.), a. L. diapente , Gr. fad irzVrf, in sense I 
short for 1j fad vtvr* x°fi&v avfjupajvfa the harmony 
through five strings or notes ; in seme 2 for rb fad 
nlvrt <pdppajcov the medicament composed of five 
(ingredients) ; sec Dia- ‘^.] 

1 . In ancient and mediaeval Music : The conson- 
ance or interval of a fifth. 

*398 [see Diapason iJ. 1413 Pilgr, Smote (Caxton) v. i. 
(*859) 72 The fayre dyaf>cnte, the swete Dyntxison. 1579 
Twyne Phtsickc agst. Port. it. xcvii. 390 a, By what tunes 
of number* Diapente, or Diapason contiistcth . a dcafe man 
may vnderstancie. 1609 Doulanp ()mtth. Mu rot. 18 Dia • 
fente, is a Consonance of flue Voyccs, and 4 Internals .. 
Or it is the leaping of one Voycc to another by a lift, con- 
sisting of three Tones, nnd a semitone. 1694 Phil. 7 vans. 
XVlfl. 70 A Diapente added to a Dintessaron makes a 
Diapason. 1787 fscc Diapason iJ. 1876 Hii.es Catcih. 
Organ ix. (1878' 69. 

2 . In old Pharmacy ; A medicine composed of 
five ingredients. 

Originally, an electuary formed by adding ivory shavings 
to the Diatcssaroti. 

16x0 Markham Masterp. 1. xcvii. 192 This word Diapente 
is as much as to say, a composition of fiue simples. 1614 
~ Cheap Hush. 1. i (1668) 7 Give him. .a spoonfuls of I)ia- 
jHjntc .. which is called JHlorse-Mitridate. 1678 Phillips, 
DiafcHte . also a Composition consisting of five ingredients, 
viz. Myrrh, Gentian, Kirthwort, Ivory and Bay-tarries . . it 
is given by Farriers to Horses that want purging. X7Si- 
x8oo in Bailey. 
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DIAPHANITY, 


DIAPER. 

b. transf. A beverage composed of five ingre- 
dients; punch. 

Fryer An. E. India \ P. 157 That enervating 
Liquor called Paunch (which K Indoatnn for Five) from 
Five Ingredients; .»s the I'hjsicinns name their Compost- • 
tion Diapente ] 1706 Binuirs ircl Keisey\ Diapente, also, 
a kind of strong \V .iter, made of five several Simples. 1711- 
1800 in Haiim. 1741 Lining in Ptul. Trans. XML 497 
The Punch, or Diapente ..is made thus; 'lake Water st 1 
Pounds, Sugar iji Ounce, recent Juice of Limes Ounces, > 
Kum < Him es. j 

Diaper (dai-apaj), sb. Forms; 4-6 diapre, j 
dyapre, 5 dyapere, 6 dyoper, diaper, dyeper, | 
6 7 dyapor, (7 dipar, dibar), 6 - diapor. [ME. | 
n. OF. dyapre , diapre, orig. diaspre (Godef ), Fr. | 
diaspre, diaspe, in med.l. . diasprus adj., diaspra , j 
diaprnm (r foJ.Vh sb. Du Cange); in Byzantine j 
Gr. Maanpot adj., f. flia- (I)lA- L, y&airpov white. 

Early Ft ench references mention diaspre ‘que fa fais en 
C’ostnntinohle and 4 dyaspre d' Antioch and associate it 
with other fabrics of Byzantine or Levantine origin. Thus, 
the Roman do la Rose 1 . 21191 (Meon III. 294) has ‘ Cen- 
daux, molcquins nrrabis, Indus, vermanx, jnnnes ct his, 
Samis, diapres, t;amulo« 0 . The word occurs in mediaeval 
(Jretk,r95o, in Constantine Porphyrogenitu* DeCnemomis 
Aube Byzant. (Bonn 1829-40, p where the i^duoi' or 
rol*e used in the investment of u Rector is described as J 
dtatrirpoi'. On the analogy of AiaAcukck, i/atrirpo? may mean 
‘white at intervals, white interspersed with other colour ’ ; 
though the sense might also he ‘thoroughly’ or ‘pure 
white.’ In OF., diaspre is often described as blanc . (The 
It , Sp , and Pg. diasfro ‘jasper’ appears tol>e unconnected 
with F. and Prov. diaspre ‘ diaper, Du Cange ha* mixed ] 
up the two. A gratuitous guess that the name was perhaps 
derived from \ pres in Flanders has no etymological or his- 
torical basis dj | 

I. 1. The name of a textile fabric ; now, and since 1 
the 15 th c., applied to a linen fabric (or an inferior 
fabric of ‘union* or cotton) woven with a small 
ami simple pattern, formed by the different direc- 
tions of the thread, with the different reflexions of 
light from its surface, and consisting of lines 1 
crossing diamond-wise, with the spaces variously 
filled un by parallel lines, a central leaf or dot, etc. i 
In earlier times, esp. in OFr. and mc<! L., the name was 
applied to a richer and mote costly fabric, apparently of 
silk, won rn or Downed o\ct the surface with gold thread. 
S«*e Fruncisque Michel, Re< In rx/us snr les Etojfes de Sote, 
d'( >r et d \ / rgent ( Paris 1852) I. 236-244. 

**35° Ayr Degarre 8**2 In a diapre clothed 3I1C was. 
13.. Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. xlvi. sou Til a Non- 
nerie came ; But 1 knowe not |>c name : per was mony 
a derwor|>« dame In Djnpre deic. *466 Mann. A- Housefi. 
Exp, 364 Paid (or xj Flemyshe stvkcs of fyne dyapcic.. 
xxvii. vj ,d. 150s Arnoi dk Chron. (1811) 244 A horde cloth 

of dyaper, a towell of dyaper. 1513 Bk. Kerry nge in 
Babees Bk. 268 Couer thy cupborde and thyn eweiy with 
tbe towell of dyaper. 1513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1. 1667 
The tables weir centered with clothes of Dyaper Rychriy 
enlarged with syluer and with guide. 1552--3 /**'• I 

Hoods Staff, in Ann. Litchfield IV. so One vestement of I 
red sylke, one vestement of lynon dyoper, 1591 Si knsi k 
Afuiopotmos 364 Nor anie weaucr, which his worke doth 
Ixiast In dieper, in damaskc, or in lyne. 16*3 Oh kv.kam, 
Diafcr, a fine kinde of Ltnnin, nc>t wouen after the common 
fashion, but in cert.iine worker 16*4 Will in Rtfon Ch. 
Aits 364 One suite of damaskc and another of diaper for 
his table. x6 6* I’esiry Mrs, (Surtees) 198 For Dyaper for a 
Communion table cloth and napkin, x?s. 6 d. sjax Loud. Gaz, 

No 6020/4 Diapers, Damasks, Hiukabacks. 1840 Barham 
ingot. Leg., fatKd. R hams, A napkin.. Of the best white 
diaper frinj»eu with pink. 1888 J. Waisun Art Weaving 
(ed. 3) 101 [1‘his] makes by far the best bird-eye Diaper. 

2. A towel, napkin, or doth of this material; 
a baby's napkin or i clout \ 

1506 Siiaks. Tam. Shrew 1 i. 57 Let one attend him with 
a sutler Bason Full of Rose-water, and be-strew’d. with 
Flowers, Another beaic the Ewer : the third a Diaper. 
1837 Hr. Martinfau S*h\ Amer. II. 245 Tabic and bed- 
linen, diapers, blankets. 1889 J. M. Duncan Lett. Pis . 
Women ix. ted. 4) 54. 

II. 3. The geometrical or conventional pattern 
or design forming the ground of this fabric. 

1810 Ed in. Eucyct. VI. 686 A design of that intermediate 
kind of ornamental work which is called diaper. 188a Kh:k 
Draper's Put . 97 Some of the dinprrs are very curious. 
One of them consists of a series of castles; in each are two 
men holding hawks ; the sire of each diaper being about six 
inches, and the date the fourteenth century. 

4. A pattern or design of the same kind, or more 
florid, in colour, gilding, or low relief, used to 
decorate a flat surface, as a panel, wall, etc. 

1851 Turner Pom. Anhit. l . vi. 305 There arc still some 
remains of good distemper diaper on the walls. 1863 Sir 
G. (J. Scoir West in. . Abbey (ccf. a) 61 The glass . , is deco- 
rated on it.s face with gold diaper. 18 66 Athenaeum 17 Nov. 
645/2 The diaper, composed of a raised pattern, decorating 
the liaekground. 1884 Pall Mall ’ G . 1^ Sept. 5/1 The 
ground is most beautifully carved in a minute hexagonal 
diaper. 

b. Heraldry . A similar style of ornamentation, 
in painting or low relief, used to cover the surface 
of a shield and form the ground on which the 
bearing is charged. See Diaphe. 

1634 Peach am Gentl. h xere. 111. 159 Some charge their 
Scotcheonx . . with diaper ax the French. 188s Cursane 
Handbk. Her, v. 81 To represent the Diaper by a slightly 
darker tint of the same tincture as that on which it is laid. 

c. Jig . Applied to the floral variegation of the 
surface of the ground. 

1600 Af aides At etam, 11. in Bullen 0 . PI. I. 118 This 
grassic bed, With summers gawdic dyaper bespred. 


III. 5. alt rib, a. Of or made of diaper (see 0. ] 
(In quoL 1407 perh. for F. diaprf, diapered.) 

1497 Old City An. Bk. in Archseot. jrnl. XLIII, | 
Itm a table cloth diapre. 1538 Bury (Pills (1850) 134 j 
A dyeper towell of vij yarde longe. 1599 Nottingham Rec . 1 
IV. 250 Halfe a dos«*n of diaper napkins . . one diaper tabic [ 
rloathe. 1604 Vestry Pks. tSurtee*) 140 A potilpit clothe 
of silke, one owld dipar tablecloth. 1876 Land, Gaz. No. < 
1124/4 One Damask and tuo Diaper lable Cloaths, three j 
dozen of Diaper N.ipkinx. 181a J. Smyth Pratt. C nstoms 
(1821) 130 I )iape-r Tabling, of the manufacture of the king* . 
dom of the United Netherlands. 1863 Miss Braddon % I 
Man hrnont J. ti. 30 Her brown-stuff frock and scanty 
diaper pinafore. 

b. Having a pattern of this kind, diapered ; as 
diaper ‘Work, -pattern, -couching. 

1480 Wardr. AiC. Edw. IV { 1830) 131 Table clothes off 
d>a|*cr werk ij. 1 60s Cakkw Cornwall <1811) 303 Two 
moor xtonex somewhat curiously hewed, with dmper work, j 
>7*9 Pe Poe's Pour Gt. Brit, I. 392 lioth of them were 1 
curiously wrought by Diaper-work Carvings. 1838 Arthseol. j 
XXVII. 421 What the older Diaper- wot k was — a small 
regular pattern— we may gather from its appearance as j 
borrowed in Heraldry. 1859 Burner Dom. Art hit. III. j 
li. 29 The spandrel of the arch is carved with a sort of j 
diaper pattern. 187a Farm k Illustr. Goth. Atrhit. 1. 
v. 175 The surface of the wall is often covered with flat 
foliage, arranged in small squares called dint>er*work. 1876 | 
Gwilt At chit. Gloss. 1231 Diaper I Cork, tue face of stone , 
worked into souates or lorengex, with a leaf therein; as . 
overarches and between bands. x88a Caulfeild ft Sawarp 
Put. Needlework isi Diaper couching, a variety of covk. 1 i- ! 
ing used in Church Work. 1886 Riskin Prxterita I. 335 
The diaper pattern of the red and white marbles. 

Diaper (dorapoF, V . [prob. a. F. diaprer , O F. < 

diasprer, f. diapic , diaspre : see prec. sb.j j 

1. Pans. To diversify the surface or ground of ; 

(anything) with a small uniform pattern ; now spec. 
with one consisting of or based upon a diamond- 1 
shaped reticulation. j 

l 1375 Si. Ltg. Saints. Eugenia 71 1 And tied hyr wele . . | 
In elath, dyonret of guld fyne. 1 1386 Chaucfr bint.'s T. 
1310 Coucrea in clooth of gold dyapcicd wed. 1 1400 : 
Rom Rose 934 And it fthc bow] was peynted wel and tbwi* • 
ten, And over-.d diapred and writen with ladies and with I 
bat helcrcb. h 1475 S</r. hnoe Dcgre 744 With damaskc | 
white, and asuic me we, Wcl dyapred with lyllyes ncwc. 
1680 Mukden Geog. Red. (1685) 150 Excellent Artists in 1 
Diapring Linnen-L’loaths. 1842-76 Gwn T Archit. § 302 
'File practice of diapering the walls, whereof an instance 
occurs in Westminster Abbey. 

2. transf. and Jig. To adorn with diversely 
coloured details ; to variegate. 

x£9rGrff.ne Upst. Courtier, Fraijrantc flowrex that diapred 
this valley. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11 xii (1632) 31x1 
The whcelingx . . of the celestial) bodicx diapicd in colouis, 
1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. i, The raves Wherewith the 
sunne doth diaper the seas. 1665 Sir T. HrRarRT Trav. 
(1677)380 Such llowcis as Nature usually diapers the Earth 
with. x86a Sala Seven Sons 1. ix. 209 Tall chimneys, from 
whose tops smoke curled and diapered tbe woodland dis- 
tance. 1865 Carlylf. bredk. Gt. IX. xx. v. 97 Six coffee- 
cups, very pretty, well diapered, and trickyd-out with all 
the little embellishments which increase their value. 

3. intr. To do diaper-work ; to flourish. 

>573 btrt of Lint ming 8 How to florishe or diaper with 
a |»enscl over silver or gouldc. ibid. (1588) 8 If thou wilt 
diaper upon siher, take Cerius with a pcnsill and draw or 
florish wliat thou wilt over thy silver. 1634 Pfacham Gentl. 
E.xerc. 1. xiv. 46 If you Diaper upon folds, let your woikc 
be broken. 

Diapered (ddi apajd), pfl. a. [f. prcc. T -ed ; 

* F. diapre, OF. diasprf.] 

1. Having the surface or ground diversified and 
adorned with a diaper or fret- work pattern. 

hi 1400 A forte Arth . 3252 A duchcs dere* worthily dyghtc 
in dyaperde wedis. c 1400 Maunukv. (1839I xx ‘‘ 2 33 All 
clothetf in clothes dyapred of red selk nfl wrought with 
gold 1656 Blount Glossogr., Diaberd or Diapred , diver- 1 
sified with flourishes or sundry figures, whence wc call , 
Cloth that is so diversified, Diaper. Power E.xp. | 

Philos. 1. 50 The backside of a . . sweet Brier Leaf, looks 
diaper’d most excellently with silver. 1871 B. Taylor 
iiuist ( 1875) II. Hi. 211 Bind ye in prc< ious diapered 
stuffs, 1873 F Trc.uaon in 'I'rixtram Moab 371 The same 
rliapercd brick-wall that is now seen. x88i Every Man 
his own Meihanic | 798 A blue, green, or scarlet ground with 
a fleur-dc-lys, or cross, or small diapered pattern, 

b. Heraldry ; see Diaper sb. 4 b. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry 1. v. (1660) 31 That Field or bor* 
dure is properly said to be diapered, which being fretted all 
over, hath something tiuick or dead, appearing within the 
Frets. . . ,W 4 Boutei.l. Heraldry Hist, hr Pop. xix. 303 The 1 
seal of Jasjiar '1’udor also has the field of the seal itself 
diapered with the Planta Genista. 

0 , transf. and fig. 

*595 Sfensfr Eptthal. sr And let the ground . . Be strewd 
with fragrant flowers all along, And diapred lyke the dis- 
colored nitad. 1597 Pilgr. Parnass . m. 305, I like this 
grnxxie diapred greene earth. 1650 R. Mason in Bnlwers 
Anthrofowet. Let. to Author, Any vegitablc on the diaper'd 
earth, a 1849 J. C. Manoan Poems (1859) Our diapered 
canopy, the deep of the sky. 

Di apering, vbl. sb . [f. as prec. + -ing 1.] 

1. The production of a diaper pattern ; the cover- 
ing of a surface with such a pattern. 

s6o6 Peach am Art of Drawing 34 Diapering. ,i*. .a light 
tracing or running over with your pen your other work 
when you have quite done (I mean folds shadowing and all) ; 
it chiefly serveth to counterfeit cloth of Gold, Silver, 
Damask-nrancht, Velvet, Chamlet. &c., with what branch 
you list. 188a Beck Draper's Put. 97 The application of 
diapering to linen cannot definitely be traced. 188a Cussans 
Handbk , Her. 78 Diapering was a device much practised 


1 by the Mediaeval armorists . . This was usually effected by 
covering the shield with a number of small squares, or 
lorcnges, and filling them with a variety of simple figures. 
2. A diaper pattern ; diaper- work collectively. 

1875 Fortnum Majolica viii. 7a Covered with the most 
elegant arabesque diapering of foliage and flowers inter- 
twined. 188s Cus&anr Handbk . Her. 8x Diapering being 
merely a fan< iful embellishment, docs not •• enter into the 
lllaxon of a Coat of Arms. 

t Di*apery f di apry, sb. 0b$. [f. Diaper, 

after collective nouns in -eby ; in sense 1 perh. ad. 
OF. diasprt, diaprd ‘ diapered (stuff)*.] 

1. » Diaper rf. J. 

r 24 60 J. Russell Bk. Nurture J93 Cover J>y cuppeborde 
of thy ewery with the towcllc of diapery. 

2. Diaper-work \Jig. variegated face (of the earth). 

X633 Earl Manui. A l Mondo (1636) 119 The little Bee, so 

soonc as flowers spring, goes abroad, views the gay Diapery. 

t Drapery, di*apry, a. Obs. [f. Diaper sb. + 
-y * : cf. papery, wintry,] Of the nature of diaper 
or diaper-work ; chequered with various colouring. 

7398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. Handicrafts 654 The 
diapry mansions where man-kinde doth trade Were built in 
six day ex. ibid. 11. ii. Co hones 428 They lie ncerer the 
dinpry verges Of tear-bridge Tigris swallow-swifter surges. 

t Dia'phanal, a. and sb. Obs. rare . [f. mod.L. 
and Romanic stem diaphan - (see Diaphane) + -AL.] 

A. adj. a Diaphanous. 

x6o7 B. Tonson Entertainment to K. 4 Q. at Theobalds 
(22 May), Divcrsdiaphanalglasxex filled with several waters, 
that .shewed like . . stones of orient and transparent hues. 
a 1645 W. Browne Love Poems Wks. (1869) II. 276 By thy 
chaster fire will all Be so wrought diaphanail. 

B. sb. A diaphanous or transparent body. 

1633 Sihklev Court Secret 1. i. If you find Within that great 
diaphmuil fthc SoulJ an atom Look black as guilty. 

Diaphane (doi a!/’ in), a. and sb. [a. F. diaphane 
( 14 th e. in IIatz.-L)arm.) ; cf. Pr. diafati , It., Sp , Pg. 
diafano , med. and moa.L. diaphan-us ; f. Gr. 8 ia- 
(/»ai/qy transparent, f. 5 m- through v -tjxavrjs showing, 
appearing, from (paivtiv to show, cause to appear.] 
t A. adj, = Diaphanous, transparent. Obs. 

1561 Eden Arte of Natiig. t. i, Diaphane or transparent 
hod yes. 1594 Carew Jlnartes Exam. Wits vi. (1596) 77 
Some liauc colours, and some arc diaphane and t ran spar Ant. 
x8«4 Ann. Reg. 270* A new manufacture of studs, with 
transparent figures, which he culls Diaphane Stuffs. 

B. sb. 1. A transparent body or substance ; a 
transparency. 

f 1677 Hai k Print. Grig. Man. iv. ii. 296 Frequently both 
in the Language of the Holy Scripture, and of divers of the 
ancient Heathen Authors, the whole Diafhanum of the 
Air .and Mtherxs in one common appellation called Heaven ; 
which ix the denomination hero given to this Ex/ansum.) 
1840 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems (1889) I. 100 
Through the crystal diaphane. 

2. A silk stuff : see quot. 

x 8«4 (sec A.] 1 88 a Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needle- 
work 153 Diaphane , a woven silk stuff, having transparent 
coloured figures. 

t DPaphanod, ppl. a. Obs . [repr. F. diaphanf 
pa. pple. cxidiaphanerio make transparent (Cotgr.).] 
Made diaphanous; transparent. 

x6a6 tr. Boreal ini 53 (T.) Drinking of much wine hath the 
virtue to make bodies dinphnned or tiansparent. 

Diaphaneity (ddijcefftn/fti). Also 7 -iety. 
[mod. f. Gr. 5ia</»anjr, stum St a</>avc-, transparent, 
or buujKit'ua transparency : see -ity. Perhaps 
originating in a med. or mod.L. *diaphanei/ds. 
Occurring in F. ( diaphamHU ) in 14 th c. (Hatz.- 
Darm.) ; in Eng. late in 17 th c., an earlier synonym 
being DiAniANJTY. The corresponding lorm of 
the adj. is diaphattcous.] The quality of being 
freely pervious to light ; transparency. 

1660 B0VI r New Exp. J'hys. Aleck, xxxvii. 311 The Dia- 
phaneity of the Air. 1661 Exarneu vii. (1682) 83 The 
difficulty of explaining the Diaphaneity of glass or crystal. 
166s Merkktt tr. Nert s Ait of Glass xxxvi, Until the Sea- 
green lose it’s transparency and diaphanietie. 1671 Phil. 
Trans. VI. 3046 The different Diaphaneities of the Humors 
of the Eye. 1678 Hobbes Decam. ix. 121 The Causes of 
Diaphaniety and Refraction. i8s$ New Afonthly Mag . 
XI 1 1. 206 The diaphaneity of the material. 1837 Whewkll 
Hist, induct. Sc. (1857) H. 399 The diaphaneity of bodies 
is very distinct from their power of transmitting heat. 

Diaphan eouB, obs. var. Diaphanous. 
t Diapha nic, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Gr. 
or f. Romanic stem diaphan - (sec Diaphane) + -ic.] 
-» Diaphanous. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. L 1 6 Vast, open, subtile, dia- 
phamcke, or transparent l»ody. 

II Diaphania (dia-fant). [mod.F, diaphanie f 
f. diaphane ; see Diaphane.] The name given to 
a process for the imitation of painted or stained 
glass. 

1839 Ecdesiol, XX. 123 A French invention called Dia- 
phame— a transparent coloured paper .. Intended to be 
applied to plain class. x86o Eng. Meek. 3 Dec. 289/1, 1 have 
..decorated a window in diapnanie. 1874 (title), Designs 
for Windows to be executed in Diaphanie. 

t Diaphanity. Obs. [ad. obs. F. diaphaniti 
(Palissy, 1 6 th c.) Sp. diafanidad \ It. diafanitb , 
f. F. diaphane, It diafan-o, med.L. diaphan-us : 
see Diaphan* and -ity.1 -Diaphaneity. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. ifl. (n Ashm. (160) 4s A goodly 
stone glittering with perspecuitie, Being of wondernflt ana 
excellent Diaphan! tie. 1377 Deb Relat. Sfir, 1. (1659)9 The 
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Stone wai of his natural DUphonitia. 1646 Sia T. Browns 
Pseud. £/. ti. i. <5 If it be made hot in a crusiblc. .It will grow 
dim, and abate its diaphanity. 1664 Power Ex/. Philos. 1. 
5} It was like a thin horn something diaphanous . . which 
dtaphanity might perchance hinder the appearance both of 
its cavity and angularity. 

Diaphanometer. [f. Or. hacpavhs trans- 
parent, or rather its mcd.L. and Romanic adapta- 
tion diaphano - + -metek, Gr. pirpov measure.] A 
measurer of transparency ; spec, an instrument for 
measuring the transparency of the atmosphere. 

1789 Tillich's Philos. Mag. III. 377 ( Article ) Description 
of M. de SauKsurc'x Diaphanomcter. .The diaphanometet is 
.. designed to show the greatness of the evaporation exist- 
ing in any limited part of the atmosphere which surrounds 
us. The measure of transparency . . i* /bunded on the pro- 
portion of the distances at which determined objects cease to 
be visible. 1807 T. Young Ltd. Nat. Phil . ff Meth. Ads 
II. 74. 1857 J. P. Nichol Cycl. Phys. Sc. 

Xnapnanosoope (daijarftnPiskJup). [f. as 
prec. + Gr. -<r#o*-os observing.] 
f 1 . A contrivance for viewing transparent positive 
photographs. Obs. 

*868 Chambers' Eneycl. 1 1 1, 538/1 Dia/hatnosco/e, a dark 
box constructed for exhibiting transparent photographs. 

2 . An instrument used in obstetrical surgery for 
the examination of internal organs through the 
translucent walls of the abdomen when internally 
illuminated by electricity. Hence Diaphanersoopy, 
the clinical use of the diaphanoscope. 

*883 <?. Rev. July 83 The long promised but never i»erfcctcd 
diaphanoscope. 1883 Syd. Soi . Lex., Dtafhanouo/y, a term 
applied by La/urewitch to the exploration of the genital 
organs by means of an electric light introduced into the 
vagina in a glass tube. 

Diaphanous (dai,arfanas), a. Also 7 diapha- 
neoufl. [f. med.L. diaphan-us (see Dianiane) + 
-ous. The form diaphaneous more closely repre- 
sented the Gr. : cf. Diaphaneity.] Permitting 
the free passage of light and vision ; perfectly trans- 
parent; pellucid. 

*614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 1 . § 7 Aristotle cnlleth light 
a quality inherent, or clcauing to a Diaphanous body. *633 
T. Adams Ex/, a Peter ii. 4 In hell there shall be nothing 
diaphanous, perspicuous, clear, c 164$ Howell Lett. I. 1. 
xxix, To transmute Dust and Sand to such a diaphanous 
pellucid dainty body as you see a Crystal-GUsse is. 1660 W. 
Simpson Hyarol. Chym. 10 The diaphaneous texture of the 
particles in the vitrioline solution. 1680 Boyi k Ste/t. Chem. 
v. 326 The one substance is Opacous, and the other somewhat 
Diaphanous. 1794 Maktyn Rousseau's Bot . xxxii. 500 The 


fructifications are in a diaphanous membrane. *833 Penny 
Cvcl. I. 450/3 The crystals of the amethyst vary from dia- 
phanous to translucent. *868 D uncam Insect World ii 59 
The wings are whitish, not diaphanous. 1893 The Lady 
31 Jan. 133 With this was worn a diaphanous white picture 
hat caught up with . .white ribbons. 

Hence Dla*phanoasly adv in a diaphanous 
manner, transparently; Dlaphanousn***, dia- 
phanous quality, transparency. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. E/ist. Pordagc's Mystic Div. , Most 
Diaprtanously, perspicuously, no less clearly, .than the Sun 
Beams upon a Wall of Crystall. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm, 
Extern/. 2 20 .As here order’d ’twill be diaphanously clear. 
17*7 Bailey vol. II, Diaphaneity, Dia/hanousness , the 
property of a diaphanous Body. 

Diaphemetric (daiiceffrme’trik), a. [mod. f. 
Gr. Sta- apart (Dia- l ) + touch + -metric.] 
Relating to the measurement of the comparative 
tactile sensibility of parts. 

Dia/htmeiric compasses , *an instrument, consisting of a 
pair of compasses with a graduated scale, used for the same 
purposo as the ASsthrsiomrter.’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

18. . in Dunclison. 

Diaphonic (daiafjrnik), a. [f. as Diaphon-y 

•f-IO.J 


Also Dlaphonlcal. 


1 . Of or pertaining to diaphony; see Diaphony a. 
i8aa New Monthly Mag. VI. 201 To give a concert with 


i8aa New Monthly Mag. VI. 201 To give 
r full orchestra upon the diaphonic principle, 
2 . - Diacoustic. 


1773 Ash, Dia/honic , 1848 Worcester, Dia/honic , Dia- 
/honical. 

Diaphonic 8. ? Obs. [f. as pi. of prec. : see 

-ICH,] *= l)l ACOUSTICS, 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 473 Three parts of our Doctrine 
of Acousticks \ which are yet nameless, unless we call them 
Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Catacousticks, or (in another 
sense, but to as good purpose) Phonicks, Diaphonicks, and 
Cataphonicks. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. % Diaconsticks, 
or Diaphonicks, is the consideration of the properties of 
Refracted sound, as it passes through different mediums. 

+ Dla'phonist. Obs. rare - °. [f. wtxt + -ist] 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Dia/honist, he that makes divers 
sounds. 

Diaphony (ddi|tc*f<*htt, Mm. [ad. late L. dia- 
phdnia dissonance, discord, a. Gr. fiicupwvla discord, 
f. SiA(fwvo t dissonant, f. flta- apart + ipwvsiv to sound. 
Cf. F. diaphonic , 18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 

f 1 . In etymol. sense : Discord. Obs.— 0 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Dia/hony, a divers sound, a discord. 

2 . In mediaeval music (as usually understood); 
The most primitive form of harmony, in which 
the parts proceeded by parallel motion in fourths, 
tilths, ana octaves ; the same as O bo an um. 

But some suppose it to have meant a^system in which 
the parts were sung res/onsively at these intervals. 

1834 A. Merrick Albrtchtsberger's Tkeoret . Whs. 154 note. 
*87* (?• Rev. No. a6s. 158 Wc might add no harmony, for 


the diaphony employed, .is to our ears most terrible discord. 
1880 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Diet . Mus. I. 301 The sup- 
posed first form of harmony, which was called Dinphouy, 
or Organum. *88* Macfarrln Counter/, i. 1 Diaphony., 
may have meant alternation or response . , the parts . . were 
sungin succession and not together. 

II Diaphoresis (doiaforPsis). Med. [I.. dia- 
phoresis, a. Gr. biatpbprjots a sweat, perspiration, f. 
&C vpopetv to carry off, spec, to throw off by perspira- 
tion, f. 81a- through + ipoptiv to cai ry.] IVi spiration ; 
especially, that produced by artificial means. 

x68i tr. WHIN Rent. Med. Ids. Vocab., Dut/hareds, 
evaporation, as liy sweating. 1710 T. Fuimi Pharm. 
Extent/. 101 This sort of Cute by a 1 h.iphoresi* is not always 
certain. *7x8 Guise v Cotn/l. Pis/. 03 In the Height of 
Fevers., it is very effectual., to foiward a Diaphoresis. 1876 
Bakiiiolow Mat. Med. (1879) 53 When a* tivo diaphoicM* 
is the object to he accomplished, the patient must be well 
cnvolojietl in blankets. 

Diaphoretic (doi aforettk), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. L. diaphoreticus , a. Gr. bicupopyjnno^ piomoting 
perspiration, f. tkatpopijai't ; see prec. So K. diapho- 
rttique, in 14th c. diajoretique in Ilatz.-Dorm.] 

A. adj. Having the property of inducing or pro- 
moting perspiration ; sudorific. 

1363 T. Gale Antidot. t. iv. 3 The simples Diaphoretik 
arc these. 163* H. Shirley Mart.Sonldier 111. iv. iu Bullet) 

0. PI. I.210 Diophoratick Medicines to expell 111 vapours 
from the nonle parts by sweatc. 1680 Morukn Cteog. Ret f . 
(1685) 253 Baths and Hot Springs that arc very Diaphoretick. 
17*5 Bradi ky Earn. Put. s,v. Antimony , To prcpaic I >1.1- 
pnorctick Antimony. 1883-4 Med. Ann. 44/1 It is diuictic 
hut not diaphoretic. 

B. sb. A medicinal agent having this property. 

1656 Ridciey Pract. P/tysitk 19 Then diaphoretieks nt 

first, and colder diurcticks. 1671 Phil. Trans. VII. 4039 He 
commends Spirit of Hartshorn, as an excel lent Diaphoretick. 
*73* Akiiuihnot Rules 0/ Put 273 Diaphoretieks or Pro- 
moters of Perspiration. *877 Rohfrts Itattdbk. Med. (cd. 3) 

1. 35 The only diaphoretic that is of much practical value 
is some form of bath which promotes* perspiration. 

t Diaphore’tical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
- Diaphoretic a. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 341 The ashes of a goats horn in- 
corporat into an vnguent with oilc of myrtles, keeps those 
f»om dianhoretical sweats who arc anointed therwitn, 1605 
Timme C tiers/ 1 . 11. vii. 141 Why it should lie dianhoretical, 
that is to say, apt to prouoke sweat es, 1657 W. Cm es 
Adam in Eden 329 By its dryness and diaphoretical quality. 

Diaphorio (daialp rik), a Math. [f. Gr. 8ta- 
tpopos different -f -it 1 .] Of or pertaining to difference; 
in diaphoric function , n function of the differences 
of variables. 

1883 Cayi ey in Carnb. Phil. Trans. XI T 1 . 12 The function 
. .is a function of the differences of the variables. Any sue h 
function is said to he ‘diaphoric’: and it is easy to sre that 
taking for the variables any inverts whatrver, a diaphoric 
function is always curtate, 1893 Lloyu Tanner in Prot. 
Loud. Math. Soc. XXIV. 2*4- 

Diaphorite (dm^foroit). Min. [f. (ir. 8td- 
(popo s different, Siatfsopd difference, distinction + 
•ITS.] t R* A name formerly used for an altered 
rhodonite related to allngite. b. A name given 
by Zepharovich to the orthorhombic form of 
Fieieslebenitc. 

x868 Dana Min. Index, Piaphorite, v. Allngite. 1871 
A mer. yrnl. Sc i$er. ill. 1 . 381 lie retains the original namo 
for the monoclinic bpccies, and gives the uzanc dta/hvntc to 
the orthorhombic. 

Diaphragm (darSfr&m), sb. Also 7- agme. 
[ad. L. diaphragtna, a. Gr. ihdfppaypa, the midriff, 
primarily * partition-wall, barrier*, f. faa- through, 
apart +q>pbypa fence, f. (pjtdaaetv to fence in, hedge 
round. Long used in L. form. Cf. F. diaphragm e, 
in 13-i.fth c. diaffragme (IIaU.*Dann.).] 

I. I. Anal. The septum or partition, partly 
muscular, partly tendinous, which in mammals 
divides the thoracic from the abdominal cavity ; 
the midriff. 

Its action is important in respiration, and it is also con- 
cerned in laughter, sneezing, and hiccough ; hence to woi’c 
the diaphragm , to excite laughter. 

^ 1398 Treviha Barth. Pe P. R. vii. Iv (1495)269 Diafragmn 
is a skynne that dcpArtyth and is sette bitwene the bowels 
and the spirytuall membres. c x^oo Lan/ranc's Cirttrg. 
161 |>is diafragma dcpnrti|x spirituals from guttis. 
1^94 T. B. La Primaud. tr. At ad. n, 220 There is a parti- 
turn called diaphragma by the Grecians, which bepnrateth 
the instruments of the vital partes, from the nourishing 
parts, x6*6 Bacon Svlra 6 697 It is true that they [In sect a] 
nave (some of them) Diaphragm and an Intestine. 16*9 
Gaulr Holy Madn. 293 It still moues mv Diaphragmc, 
what once mou’d the Spleenc of Cyrus, im Boyle En<]. 
Notion Nat. 32 6 Driers of the Solid Parts, as the Heart and 
bungs, the Diaphragina. 1767 Gooch Treat, Weumtsl, 369 
The Diaphragm is a muscle of the greatest importance in 
respiration. 187a Darwin Emotions viii. 202 Tnc sound of 
laughter is produced by a deep inspiration, followed by short, 
interrupted spasmodic contractions of the chest, and es|K?«,i- 
ally of the dianhragm. 1875 Blank Zool, 1 Inspiration is 
performed chiefly by the aid of the diaphragm. 

II. Transferred uses. 

2 . generally. Applied to anything natural or arti- 
ficial which in its nature or function resembles the 
diaphragm of the ani^pl body, or similarly serves 
as a partition. 

*660 Boyle New. F.x/. Phys, Meek. xxiv. to2 Ortain 
Diaphragmcs, consisting of the co»tx of the bubbles. x86i 
M. Holkins llaxva.i 27 That this fiery bottom was only a 


roof or diaphragm, of no great thickness, the upper and 
solidified portion 01 the incandcftccut matter of the volcano. 
1891 Pall Mall G. at Aug. 6/2 A real advance in cartography 
was made when Dicorarcn of Me*scna (390-290 m c.) in- 
troduced the parallel of Rhodes. This 'diaphragm’ was 
intersected at right angles by parallel lines representing 
meridian!*. 

3 . a. Zool. A septum or partition separating the 
successive chambers of certain shells. Also applied 
to the operculum of a gastropod. 

2665 Hooke Murogr. in These shells which are thus 
spiiaTlied und separated with DiaphraipncK, were some kind 
of Nautili. i9»8 Woodward Fosstls (J.), Parted into 
numerous c« lls by means of diaphragms, 1858 Gmkie Hid. 
Boulder v. 68 The mine thin diaphragms, .marked the suc- 
t csMve stages of the animal's growth. 1880 A. lb Wai.i a* e 
Is/. LtJ< v. 76 Some . . which « lose the mouth of the .shell 
v ith a diaphiagm of secreted mucus, 

b. Hot. A septum or partition consisting of one 
or more layers of cells, occurring in the tissues of 
plants ; a transverse partition in a stem or leaf. 

1665 Hooke Mt'trogr. 115 Not to consist of abundance of 
long pores separated with Diaphragms, as Cork does. 
*874 y ooke tungi 35 'the mouth being for Home times 
closed by u veil, or diaphragm, which ultimately disappear*. 
1884 Bow it k & S< 01 r De Barys Phancr. 217 Tne air- 
passage* in the internodes, petioles, and leuves of most 
Monocotyledons . . the mtcrnodeH and petiole* or conical 
leave* of the Manuljaeea,, the leave* of the Isorteic, etc . 
ate partitioned by diaphragms, /bid. 219 'J he onc-laycrcu 
diaphragms, in the leaf of Pistirf. 

4 . Mali. A thin lamina or plate serving as a 
partition, or for some specific purpose ; sometimes 
transferred to other appliances by which such pur- 
pose is effected ; e.g. 

a. A thin plate or disk used a* a partition, especially in 
a tube or pipe; in optical instrument*, an opaque plate or 
disk nicrccd with a circular hole to cut off marginal beam* 
of light. 

x66$ Hooke Microgr. Pref., The Ray .. pasites also per- 
pendtcularly through the (Bass diaphragm*. 1660 Bum r 
Contn . Ntrto ha/. 11. (»68a> 19 A Diaphragina or Midriff of 
Tin whoi»e edges are so jiolrihcd on Ijoth hides that let*' ). 
168s Weekly Aleut. Ingen. 250 Two tin pi|>es, with a dia- 
phragm pierced in the middle, and stopped with a sucker. 
X773 Phtl. Trans. L.X 1 II. 203 Several diaphragm* of paste- 
board .to be applied to the object-glass externally. 1800 
Ibid. XC. 557 A diaphragm, whose aperture was 4 an inch, 
was then put over the object-glass of the transit teles* ope. 
1850 Oiudb Lot ks «y Revs 35 In a line with the plane of the 
plate, or diaphragm of the lock. 187* 1 1 1 \i ky Phys, ix 229 
Fo have what is termed a diaphragm (that in an opaque 
plate with a hole in the centre) in the path of the ra>*. 

transj. i860 Tynoai l Glat. 1. xxvii. 207 '1 beclouds, .had, 
during the night, thtuwn vast diaphragms across the sky. 
1867 A. J. F.i 1 is E. A. Ptonunt. 1. iii. 161 The lips which 
form a variable diaphragm. 1878 Forikr Phys. ill. ii. 397 
The iris serving us a diaphragm. 

b. The porous cup of a voltaic cell. 

X870 R. M. Fkhguson Elettr. 1 *6 Taking l'k for diaphragm 
or porous cell. 1883 Watbon & Burhury Math. ih. Eta tr, 
Magtt. I. 214 The hydrogen Hj docs not a* in that case 
remain free, h passes through the diaphragm ami displaces 
an equivalent of topper in the sulphate of copper. 

0. A membrane stretched in or on a frame ; a vibrating 
membrane or disk in an acoustic instrument; the vibrating 
disk of a telephone. 

1853 K*nk Orinne/l A'rA 1 . (1856)483 The kaynik itself 
is a mere diaphragm of slcin, stret* ricd on a wooden frame. 
1866 Reader 15 Sept. 796 An ear- trumpet, acios* the mouth 
of which was stret* bed a diaphragm of Indian rubber. 1879 
G. Prescott S/. Telephone p. iii, In iK6t Reiss discoveied 
that a vibrating diaphragm could he actuated by the human 
voice. 1879 C 7 ct hn. Juitu. I V. 1 55/1 When the round 

vibrations impinge upon the mica diaphragm the needle- 
|>oint will indent the tinfoil. 

d. The assemblage of lines of reference in the focus of 
a telescope, whether ruled upon glass, or formed of spider 
webs stret* bed in a frame, 

18*9 W. Pearson Pract. Asttyn. II. 133 The first reticu- 
lated diaphragm that was used in making astronomical ob- 
servation* wa* by the Parisian astronomer Cassini. 1844 
Smviii Cycle Ceiest . Objects (i860) 215 Reticulate*! dia- 
phragm* . . useful in mapping stars, and differentiating 
them. x$79 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 76 Fine spider 
lines tightly stretched across a metal plate or diaphragm. 

5 . alt rib., as diaphragm current, eyepiece , nerve % 
plate, etc. 

1667 R. Lower in Phil. Trans. II. 546 A dog, whose Dia- 
phragine-nerves arc cut. 1850 F, A. ( jKikeiths A rtill, Man. 
(1862) 89 One inch iu length for diaphragm shells. 1683 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pia/hragm currents, electric currents 
caused by forcing a liquid through u porous diaphragm. 

lienee || Diaphragm* ltfia, DlaphrftffmataTgla 

[Gr. &\yos, -akyia pain], pain in the diaphragm ; 
|| Dlaphragmatl'tlfl, inflammation of the 

diaphragm; Diaphragmatocele, hernia of the 
diaphiagm (Syd. Nor. Leo c, 1883). 

1835 6 Todl> Cycl. Ana/. 1 1 , 6/2 'J hr diaphragm is subject 
to at tat k* of inflammation, termed diapbragmitis, 185167 
C. A Harris Dnt. Med, Tetmmol Diaphrngmalgia, Dia- 
phragmntocelc. 1857 Dunclison Med. Lex. 291 Dinphrag. 
matalgia, Diaphragmalgia. Ibid., '1 he essential symptoms 
of diaphragmitis. 

Di aphragm, v. [f. prec.] trans. To fit or 
act upon with a diaphragm. To diaphragm dtnvn, 
in Optus: to reduce the field of vision of (a lens, 
etc.) by means of an opaouc diaphragm with a 
central aperture (see prec. sd. 4 a). 

1879 H. Gkuhb in Proc. R . Dull. Soc. 181 Even after shut- 
ting one eye and diaphragming the oilier down. 1894 Brit, 
yrnl. Photogr. XI.I. 1 If both llenses] are dlaphragmcd 
down to the same aperture. 
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Diaphra’gm&l, a. [f l>urnKA0»c + -AL.] Of 
the nature ofa diaphragm ; diaphragmatic. 

*® 9 ° Darwin's Ex /r Emotions (cd. a) iii. 85 wo/*', The dia* 
phragmal respiration. 

D ia phragmatic (dMafr&*gmaetik\<j. [mud. 
f. Gr. Si la^paypuir-, stem of foduppaytsa DlAPHRAO M ; 
see -10. ( Y. I', diapheagmatique (I’art^ 16th c.j] 

Of or pet taming to the diaphragm ; of the nature 
ofa riinphingm. 

1656 iii ni'N 1 Glossogr.%\. Vein , Ihaphraf* matiik veins, 
the mull ill veum, 1755 Spry in Phil. J ratu. XL. IX. 478 
’Jht diaphrnginntu unjwr mouth of the stomach. 1836 
/>'/d> kn> Mn% XXXI a 167 '1 he diaphragmatic convulsion, 
uliidi, m the exim-ssive lant;ungu of our nation, lb called 
a ^llflatt. 1878 f hulk Phys II. 11, 8 > -»59 I hat movement 
111 (he lowei part of the chest and altdonien so characteristic 
(>l male bir.uhmn, which is tailed diaphragmatic. 1881 
Mivahi Cat 4 t>j A lompletc diaphragmatic partition. 

Diaphragma txc&lly, adv. [/. prec. + -al* 
f -ly - ] I11 a diaphragmatic manner; by means 

of the diaphragm. 

1888 Cassell's rant. Mai*. Pec 14/1 The inqiortant point 
in breathing in to do so dmphingmaticalty and not Uavi- 
cu lari y. 

Di&phragmed, ///. //. [f. Diaphragm v. or 
sb. + -ki>.] burn when with a diaphragm or dia- 
phragms. 

1665 Hooter Minvgr, 114 The pores . were they dia- 
phiagmM, like tliosc of Cork, would afford us . ten times 
ns many little cells. 

Diaphvsis (doi|ie‘fmis). [ad. Gr. 8 < hpvois a 
growing tnrough, also a jioint of separation, f. bia- 
th rough, apart f to produce, bting forth.] 

1. Anal. 'The shaft of a long bone, as distinct 
from the cxtieimticH ' (.S yd. Sen. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 11 Their extremities arc 
enlarged, and their middle part, which is named body or 
duphysis, is contracted. 1890 W, J. Waisiiam Suteery 
(ed d in. 184 'I wenty-one years of age, the period at which 
neaily nil the epiphyses luoe united with their diaphysrs. 
1891 /. aunt 3 Oa. 768 When amputation is done in the 
diaphysis the bone keeps on glowing from ns upper epi- 
physis. 

2. Sot. * A preternatural extension of the centre 
of the flower, or of an inflorescence * ( 7 nuts. Sot. 
1866 b 

Hence Diaphysial a., of or pertaining to the 
diaphysis. In mod. Diets. 

II Diaplasia (doip^plasis). Surg. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. SidnAaoit a putting into shape, setting of a 
limb, f. 8iax\d<T(7€tv to form, mould.] (Sec quots.) 

1704 J. Hahhis Lex Tti.hu , Diapiaxis, is the setting of 
n 1 .tilth which wns out of joynt. 1706 Phillip* (ed. Kcr*ey». 
*857 Duvet ison Med. /.rr, 232 In Irene h surgery Dm- 

I ilasis and Anaplasis mean also, restoration to the original 
brm- as in fr.u tines, etc 188* in Svd. Sen .Lex. 

t Diapla atic, a. and so. Obs. [f. same etymon 
as prec. : see Plastic.] 

17*1 IUlLt\, DiapiastU As 1 in Pharmacy\ medicines which 
are good for a Limh out of joint. 1883 in Syd. boc. Lt x. 

|| JL>i&'pnoe. Med. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. bin ir- 
yoif in Gnlen, jxrrspirAtion.] An insensible perspira- 
tion, or gentle moisture on the skin. 

1681 tr. Willis' Kent. Mid. 1 1 As Vocab., Diapnoe, a 
breathing forth. 1706 PuiLLirs, Duiphot ests or Diapnoe. 

lit nee Diapno genon*, Diapnoio ad;s., pro- 
ducing a moderate inspiration. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lee. 699 The perspiratory fluid is 
secreted by an appropriate glandular apparatus termed by 
Hrcschet, diatmogi nous. 

Di apophysis (doiapp-fisis). Anat. PI. -physea. 
[f. Gr. 5to through, ajiart 4- dnoipvait offshoot, 
ArornYHiH.] A term applied by Owen to a pair 
of exogenous segments of the typical vertebra, 
forming lateral processes of the neural arch. 

In the cervical vertebra; of man and other mammals it is 
represented by the posterior part of the ring enclosing the 
vertebral artery; in the dorsal vertebra* by the transverse 
process ; in the lumbar and sacral vertebra; by short pro- 
cesses of the centrum (Syd. Sin. Le x.) 

1854 Owen Skeleton in Cm. .Sr. Organ. Nat. 1 . 168 The 
neural arch also sometimes includes a pair of Ikmich, called 
' diupophyses'. 187* Mivakt Elcnt. Anat. vi, (1873) 320 
We may thus distinguish two senes of pnruxial pints oil 
each sine, one made un of tubcnular procevses (or din- 
pophyscs) and ribs, and the other made up of capitular 
processes (or parapophyse*) and ribs. 

Hence Dlftpophyfflal a , of or belonging to a 
dmpophysis. 

t8<u On ln in C ire. Sc. Organ. Nat. I. 306 The bones . . 
manifest more of their dinpophysial character than their 
h< >uu>types do in the occipital segment. 

II XHaporesis (ctai itporrsis). Rhet. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. Stairoprjais a being at a logs, doubting.] A 
lhctorical figure, in which the speaker professes to 
be at a loss, which of two or more courses, state- 
ments, etc., to adopt. 

# 1678 Phillies, Diaporesis, a doubting, a Rhetorical figure, 
in which there seems to be a doubt proposed to the audi- 
ence l>efotc whom the Oration is made. [So in later Diets.] 
1844 J. W. Gibbs f'hilol. Studies (1857) 21s Aporia. .called 
also dtap(*rests. The Latin term is addubitatio. 

+ Dia*porous f a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 8ia- through 
4- -iropot passing through, f. wopos passage, pore : 
cf. « viropos easy to pass through.] Having the 
quality of {xmetrating or passing through. 


t68* Evelyn Mem 24 Mar., A dhcourtt of. .the difficulty 
of finding any red colour effectual to penetrate gla*s . . that 
the most diaporous, ns blue, yellow, ccc., did not enter into 
the substance of what was ordinarily painted, more than 
very sltallow . . other reds and whites not at all Inryond the 
superfices. 

Diapositive (doiap^zitiv). rhotogr. [f. Gr. 
fito- tnrough 4* Pohitivk.J A transparent positive 
photographic picture, such as those used as lantern 
slides. 

1803 Voue (N. V.) 30 Nov., An ordinary negative, .is first 
made, 


then placed in contact with another sensitive (dry) 
diapositive made from it. 


[a. F. diaprd dia- 


# 111 X1UU..-J in. j icumciiy 

* An electuary made of damask 
divers other simples, good to cool the 
t burning leavers’ (/* hysiial Diet. 1657). 


mad* . 

plate and a 1 

t Di apre, a. Jler. Obs. 

)ieic<l.] - DiAi’Etutl) 1 b. 

156a Lfioii Annonc (»5jJ7> 03 The field Geulcs, a Fiette 
mgrailcd Krminc. If this Fret be of mo perces then yc 
here see, then altereth it from the same name, & is blazed 
dyapre 1586 IThne E/ass. Gentrie 1. 190 A coat-armour 
Diatne may be charged with any thing, either quick or 
dead ; but plants, fruits, lcaues, or llowres be uptest to 
occupy such coates. 1717-^1 Cmambkks (></ , Diapre or 
Diapered , in heraldry, a dividing of a field into planes, or 
compartments^ in the manner of fret-work; and filling the 
same with variety of figures. 

f Di'ftprize, v. Obs. vom e-wd. [f. F. diapr-cr 
to DlAPKR 4- -IZE.] *• DlAM£R V. 

x6a6 Lisle Du Eartas, Noe Tifi The diaprired ridges 
^marges diaprez) And f.nrc emlcntcd banks of Tcgil burst- 
ing bridges. (Cf. Diapho a , second quot J 
t Diapra'ne. Obs. Also diaprunum. [ad. 
mcd.L. diapninum , f. Dia- % 4- L . priinum plum. 
In F. diaprun (1700 in Ilatz.-Darm.) formcily 
diaprunum .] 
prunes and < 
body in hot 

x6*5 Hart Anat. Ur. 11. i 55 T hey had purged Mm .. 
with Diaprunum. 1639 J W. tr. tiiiibert’s Char. Ehysic 1. 
2 j Mixe with it two drammes of dinpruucs. 

Diapry, sb and a . : see Djapehy. 
t DrapBalm. Obs. Ill 4 diaaalm, 8 dia- 
paalma. fa. L. diapsalma (Jerome), a. Gr. 8(4- 
xpaXpa, used by the LXX in the Psalms for the 
Hcb Selah.’] (Sec quots.) 

. * 3 ®*. Wict ik Ps. Pro! iii, The dcuyseoun of snlmys that 
ben clepid diasalmis ben in noumbre of seuentt and fiue. 
*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diapsalma , a Pause or change 
of Note in Singing. [*877 )> nnings at Lome/ 1 /. Introd. 
28 then means probably a musical interlude, per- 

haps of a forte character.) 

|| Di&pjye'sis. Path. [mod.L , a. Gr. ifcairifytm, 
f. tnanvur to suppurate.] Suppuration. Hence 
Di&pye-tlo a. and sb., Dlapyttioal a. 

1657 Tomi inson Kenou's Disp . 699 Hoth of them [greater 
and lesser HicstltcumJ are Dinpyelical. 1706 Phillips (cd. 
Kersey), Diapyetiek's , Mrdicmcs that cause Swelling* to 
suppurate or run with Matter^ or that ripen and break 
bores. 188 \Syd. Soc. Lex., Diapycsis. 

Diaquilon, obs. form of Diachylon. 

Diarch (dai-aiM.a. Sot. [f. Gr. 8t- twice 4* 

beginning, origin.] Proceeding from two distinct 
points of origin : said of the primary xylem (or 
woorP of the root. 

. 1884 Howl-r tS: Slott De Eary's Phaner. 362 Its xylem is 
in the great majority of cases . . diamctrally diarch. Ibid. 
363 Triarch and tetrarch bundles sometimes occur in thick 
roots of sp«*( ies, w hich arc usually diarch. 1887 Hilljiousk 
Strasburgi rs Pratt. Eot. x88 7 ’he roots of., ferns are 
generally diarch. 

Diarchy (dararki). [f. Gr. twice + -apx'ia 
rule : cf. jsovapxla rule of one ; f. dpxds chief.] 
A government bjr two rulers. 

1835 Thirlwall Greece I. viil, 318 A diarchy, though less 
usual than a monarchy, was not a very rare form of govern- 
ment. 

Diaria, obs. form of Diariuicka. 

Diarial (dM|e«*rial ), a. [f. L. didri-um Diary xA 
4- -al.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, a diary. 
1845 W. I. Alexander Mem. J. Watson Prcf. 6 A series 
of detached notes and diarial jottings. 1885 G. Mfrkwth 
Diana I. ». 9 The diarial record. 1688 A. G. Draper in 
Atner , Ann, Deaf Apr, 124 Letters and diarial extracts, 

Diarian (doi,e» rian), a. and sb. [f. as prcc. 4- 
-an.] A. adj. Of or )>crtaining to a diary or 
journal; •Houmalistic [obs.). 

1774 \title) The Diarian Rcpovitory or Mathematical Re- 
gister, containing a complete collection of all the Mathe- 
matical Questions, published in the l-adics’wDiary. from 
1704 to 1760. 1785 Crauuk Newspaper Wks, 1834 II. 137 

Diarian sages greet their bruther sage. 1794 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Rond, for Oliver Wki. II. 392 Hnt strength in 
fields diarian dares he try ? 

B. sb. The author or writer of a diary ; + a jour- 
nalist. rare. 

1800 Mom. Her In Spirit Pubt. Jmls , (1801) IV, X48 
A Diarian Inn article is so signed]. 

DPariness. nonec-wd. [f. Diary sb. 4- -nebs.] 
'The quality characteristic of a diary. 

x8gx Murray's Ma%. Sept. 464 The ^diarincss' of his 
writing makes us regret that . , he should have sought 
publication. 

Diarist (doi iiist). [f. Diary sb. + -i»t.] One 
who keeps a diary ; the ai^or of a diary. 

x8x8 in Tonn. x8a6 Scott Rev. Pepyf Mem. (1840) X07 
The characters of the two diarists were essentially different. 
s&54 Lowkli. 7 ml. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 1. xax The 
English language, .can show but one sincere diarist, Pep)*. 


1856 Sat. Rev. II. 36/2 In these volumes, he [T. Moore] is 
only a remarkably dull diarist. 

Diaristie (cbi&rrstik), a . [f. prcc. 4 -ic ] Of 
the style of a diarist ; of the nature of a diary, 

1884 Maruh. Even. News 3 A nr., Lady Brassey's diaristie 
account of her visit to Egypt After the war. 1891 Murray's 
Mag. Oct. 616 His letters and diaristie fragment*. 
Dlf&riB6(dar&roiz),r. [f. Diary JP.+- 1ZR.1 intr . 
To write a record of events in a diary* Hence 
DParlzing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1817 Moore Diary 6-31 Mar. V. i6t (I) have not had 
time to diarize, so must record by wholesale what I re- 
member 1853 Lockhart in Crofter Papers (1884) HI. xxviii. 
2Q5, I had to spare Tories about as often as Whigs the 
castigation of diarizing Malagrowther. 1894 Eraser's Mag. 
XLIX. 443 Where is die man who, when he diarizes frankly 
and fairly, does not write himself vain ? 

Diarrhoea (daiirra). Also 4-5 diaria, 6- 
diarrhea. [a. L. diart ha'a ) a. Gr. diappoia a flow- 
ing through, diarrhoea, f. btappi-tip to flow through.] 

1. A disorder consisting in the too frequent eva- 
cuation of too fluid faces, sometimes attended with 
griping pains. 

In 17th c. usually with the, in 18th with a , now (in literary 
and educated um;) without article. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. vn. li. (1495) 265 Diaria is 
a >.ymplc fljxe of the wombe. 1344 Pmakr AVWw. Lyfe 
(<54S) H viij b, The sayde ffuxc is named diarrhea. 1584 
Sir w. Cecil in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. 11. II. 291 The 
Queues Majesty fell pcrillosly sick on Saturday last, the 
accident cam to that which they call diarrhoea. 1^169 R. 
Androse tr. AleAis' Seer, iv 1. ra To remedie the diseases 
called I >issinteria and Diarrhea. 1598 Svlvr«ter Du Eartas 
ii i. Luries, The cliarrhiua and the burning-fever In Som- 
mcr-season doo their fell endeavour. 1658 Rowland Moufet's 
Pheat. Ins. 1104 They stay also the Dyarrhcca .. kill and 
drive out all Jielly-worm*. f 17*3 PorR Let. to Gay (>735) 
I. 323 To wait for the next cola Day to throw her Into a 
Diarrhuia. 173a Ar but knot Rules of Diet 760 A cholera 
Morbus, or incurable Diarrhieas. 1800 Med. 1ml. IV. 60 
These medicines caused diarrhoea. z8xx A. 1 '. Thomson 
Lend. Disp.{ 1818) 240 Celebrated in Ireland as a remedy 
in diarrhoea. 1866 A. Flint Princ . Med. (1880) 525 The 
term diarrhoea is used to denote morbid frequency of in- 
testinal dejections which arc, also, liquid or morbidly soft, 
and often otherwise altered in character, 
attnb, 1 ). A. Whiteleggk Hygiene 4 Public Health 
xii, The diarrhea death-rate . . Density of buildings upon 
an area increases the tendency to diarrhoea mortality. 

2. transf. An excessive flow (of words, etc.). 

1698 F. it. Modest Censure 15 This sort of Medicaments 

hath cured his Pen of the Diarrhea, a 1797 H. Walpolk 
Mint. Geo III . (1845) II. ii. 47 He., was troubled with a 
diarrhcea of words. 1882 Con temp. Rev. Dec. 937 We al- 
lude . . to the diarrhoea ol emendations. 

Diarrhoea! (daian-ai ), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to dianheea. 

1651 ftiGcs Nnv Disp. F 248 The diarrheall porraceous 
flux. 1871 Daily Neivs 16 Aug , Diarrhccal infection. 1883 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene xviit. (ed. 6> 479 Diarrhoea! 
and dysenteric evacuations. 1890 It. A. Whiikleggk Hy- 
giene xii. 303 High temperature of the air has lone been 
observed to be associated with high diarrhoea! mortality. 

Diarrhoftic (dai&rrik), a. [f. as prcc. + -10. J 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of diairhcea. 

1878 Wagners Gen. Pathol, (cd. 6) 86. 1894 Daily News 
25 July 5/4 It is in diarrhoric complaints that the increase 
was most marked. 

Diarrhoetic, -rhetio (doiare'tik, -rrtik), a. [f. 
Djakrhika, in loose imitation of Gr. verbal adjec- 
tives in -rutdi. (The actual verbal adj. from 
btappOuv is bidppvr-os, which would have given 
diarrhytic .] *» Diarrhieic. 

Also confused with diuretic. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.. Diarrhoetick,^ that hath a Lask or 
loosness in the belly wjtnout inflammation, a 1735 Arbuth- 
not (J.), Millet is diarrheutick, cleansing, and useful in 
diseases of the kidneys. 1883 Syd. Soc . Lex., Diarrhetic , 
Diarrhoetic , same as Diarrhtric. 

Diarthrodial (d9i|0i)>r(?<>’di&l), a. Anal. [f. 
Di- ptcf$ (Gr. 81a-) + Arthrodial.] Pertaining 
to or characterized by diarthiosis. 

‘ Diarthrodial cartilages : the cartilages which cover the 
joint-ends of bones* [Syd. Soc. LexX 
1830 R, Knox E/clards Anat. 285 The diarthrodial carti- 
lages . . have disappeared. . 184$ Todd & Bowman Phys. 
Anat. 1 . 88 The bones entering into the composition of diar- 
throdial joints. 1878 yuAm RUm. Anat , (ed. 8) I. 13a Cer- 
tain forms of diarthrodial joint have received special name*. 

Diarthroaia (d»i ( aj|>w*‘sis). Anat. [f. Di- 
prtf 3 (Gr. 3ta-) *f dpSpooem Arthro&IS, articula- 
tion.] The general term for all forms of articula- 
tion whichaadmit of the motion of one bone upon 
another ; free arthrosis. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 3 b, Not vnder the kynde of 
Diarthrosis, but Synarthrosis : for asmuch as the mouyng of 
these bones is most obscure. 1634 T. Johnson Party's 
Chirurg. xvi. xxxv. (1678) 365 The wrist . . consist ingol a 
composure of eight bones knit to the whole cubit by Diar- 
throsls, 1658 Sir T. Browns Card. Cyrus iii 59 The Diar- 
throsis or motive Articulation. 1830 R. Knox BlclanTs 
Anat. 983 The rotatory diarthrosis . . is that which allows 
only motions of rotation. >849 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 
(ed. 2) 9a Diarthrosis is the movable articulation winch con- 
stitutes by far the greater number of the joints of the body. 

Diary (dai’iri), sb. * [ad. L. didri-um daily 
allowance, also (later) a journal, diary, f. dies day : 
in form, a Bnbst. use of the neuter of didrius adj. 
(see next), which, however, is not recorded in 
ancient L. See -abium, -ary 1 B. 3.] 



DIA&Y' 


DIASTIXBTBR, 


I A daily record of events or transactions, a 
journal ; specifically, a daily record of natters af- 
fecting the writer personally, or which come under 
his personal observation. 

tSSi W»f* Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett . Scr. i. II. a88 
Thus most humbly I send unto yo* good Lo. this last weeks 
Diarye. 1609 Bacon Aitv. Leant. 11. ii. | n. 14 It is . . an 
vse well received in enterprises memorable . . to keepe 
Dyaries of that which pasaetn continually. s6aj A nnv, to 
Printed BA. 14 A diary . . of tMfc Pailmment held t Hen. 4. 
sSf»-6a HeyLiM Cosmofr. Inlfbd. (167^) 17/a A Diary or 
Journal, as the name imports, containing the Actions of 
each day. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. aa8 Diaries of wind and 
weather, and of the various qualifications of the air. 1684 
Petes (title), A Relation or Uiary of the Siege of Vienna. 
«*S T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. ii. 913 Goffe kept a 
journal or diary, x 791-18*3 D'Israkli Cur. Lit., Diaries, 
We converse with tne absent by letters, and with our* 
selves by diaries, slot Med. 7 mi X. 305 As I kept no 
diary during the prevalence of the influenza, I send what 
1 can recollect. 1889 Jkksopp Coming of Friars id. 130 In 
the thirteenth century men never kept diaries or journals . 
but monasteries did. Mod. The entries of a private diarj. 

at t rib . 1891 Pall Mall G. *5 Apr. a/3 The plaintiff gave 
peculiar diary accounts of about fifty meetings with the 
defendant. 


2 . A book prepared for keeping a dailv record, 
or having space* with printed dates for daily 
memoranda and jottings; also, applied to calen- 
dars containing daily memoranda on matters of 
importance to people generally, or to members of 
a particular profession, occupation, or pursuit. 

A diary in tins sense may vary in size from a folio volume, 
large enough to hold a detailed daily record in sense 1, to 
a small pocket-book with daily spaces only for the briefest 
notes, or merely with printed memoranda for daily reference. 

1609 B. Jonson Volpons iv. i, This is my diary, Wherin 
1 note my actions of the day. 164a Howell Lor . Trav. 
(Arb.) so He must alwayes have a Diary about him . . to set 
down what, .his Eyes meetes with most remarquable. z66* 
Y. Newton (title), A Perpetual Diary ; or, Almanac. 1800 
W. Robson (title\ The Persian Diary; or, Reflection \ 
Oriental Gift of Daily Counsel. X879 Print . Trades Jrnl . 
xxvii l. 7 The left hand pages form a perpetual poetical 
diary. Ibid. xxix. 6 The diary before us. . is a stout quarto. 
*.“3 Whitaker's Aim. 456 The English Citizen's Diary . . 
showing the days when certain Official Duties are to be 
performed; also the days when Inland Revenue Licences 
expire and must be renewed. 

1 8 . Short for diary fever ; sec Diary a. 1. Obs. 
1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xxiv. § 31a A diary 
is of one daies continuance, and runs not beyond that time. 
*«S7 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 164 The disease at the 
first taking in hand was but a plain Diary. 1684 tr. lionet* s 
Merc . Comfit, vi. 153 Hippocrates, .thought that all Fevers, 
Diaries excepted, have their rise from choler. 

Digvy (toi’iri), a - [ad. med.L. didri-us daily, 
f. dies day ; cf. F. diaire (* fievre ephemere ou 
diaire’) 10th c. In Hatz.-Darm.] 

1. Lasting for one day ; ephemeral, 
ttfio Par rough Meth. Physick iv. U. (1639) 218 All Diario 
feavers be ingendred of an outward Cause. i6xx W. Sclatek 
Key (1639) 188 Those «$ia«poi, diary dewy Christians, whose 
goodnesse is dissipate as soone as euer the Sunne beholds 
it. 1638 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 948 These diary 
creatures break forth out of certain husks of putrefied grapes. 
1893 Phil. Trans. XVII. 660 A Diary Period .. may be 
hence expected. *707 Floyrr Physic. Pulse- Watch 122 
Obstructions produce a diary Fever if small, but if great a 
continent Fever. 1834 J. M. Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 596 
There are few persons who have not felt this species of diary 
fever at times. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diary -fever, a fever 
lasting one day ; also called Ephemera. 

+ 2 . Daily. Obs. 

x «08 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 333, I doe kepe a diary memo- 
real! of all the places of our marchings and incampinge. 
1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral, v. 147 Almanack- writers 
foretelling the diarie state of the weather. 16*3 Cocke ram, 
Diarie, daily. 

Diaireouast, vor. of Diaskeuast. 

II DiMChi8HA» (ddi&ki*zm&). Mus. Also in 8 
in anglicized form diasohiam. [a. Gr. 8c baxiop*, 
f. 8 iatrxjU-uv to cleave asunder, split.} 
a. In ancient Greek music, a small interval equal 
to about half a Diesis, b. In modem music, an 
interval equal to the difference of the common 
comma (80:81) and the enharmonic diesis (125 : 
128), or to 10 schismas. 

>753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. *.v M The octave contains 61 
Diaschisms nearly. 1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mns. 
Terms. Diaschitma (Gk.), an approximate half of a limma. 
t Di'&SCOrd. Phartn. Obs. Usually in L. form 
diaaooTdlum. [medical L. diascordium (also 
mod.F.), for diascordion , from Gr. 8*d oKopbiw 
(a Preparation) of axbpbior scordium, a strong- 
smelling plant mentioned by Dioscorides, 4 perhai* 
water-germander Teuerium Scordium ' : see Dia- *.] 
A medicine made of the dried leaves of Teuerium 
Scordium , and many other herbs. 

stfoa Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. x. § 8 (1873) 140 Except it be 
treacle . . diascordium . . and a few more, 1694 Whitlock 
Zootomies it 1 What think you Sir of your what-sha’ come 
Water and Diascord, sure it could not be amisse. 1797 J. 
Downing Disorders Homed Cattle 50 The diascordium 
has its share in accomplishing the cure, xtao Scott A bbot 
xxvi. With their sirups, and their julaps. and diascordium, 
and mithridate, and my Lady What-sKall-cairum's powder, 
t DiftlSlUia. Pharm. Obs. Also 6-7 diasene. 
[medical L., f. Du- * + Senna. Also a. F. dieuhte, 
diastmm (Part, 16th c.).] A purgative electuary of 
VOL. III. 
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which senna formed the base; the confection of 
senna. 

xfSa Turner Baths 10 Let the patient be purged with 
electuarye lenitiuo or diasene. x6ei Burton Anal, Met. 11. 
v. 1. iv. (1651) 388 Polypody, Sene, Diasene, Ilameih, 
Cassia. 1657 Physical Du uiasena, a purging elct tuary, 
good against quartan agues. 

DiEMftUMt (ddi&skiu’sUt). Also di&aoeuast, 
-scevaat. [ad, Gr, &ao*<vc urn}* reviser of a pix*m, 
interpolator, f. bia<T*€vd(uv, f. bid through + OKtvd- 
{*tv to make ready.] A reviser; used ef. in refer- 
ence to old recensions of Greek writings. 

x8as Campbell in New Monthly Mag. IV. 195 They gave 
the world materials which were capable of being moulded 
by future dioxcevasts into grand and interesting poems. 
1871 tr. Lange's Comm. Jer. 244 The oversight of a dia- 
skeuast who added this verse of the prophet y against F.latn 
as a postscript. 1886 A t hen.ru m 30 Jan. 162/3 He has 
taken upon himself the part of u diascruasi,' stringing 
together a number of ‘ older lays \ 

So || Dlft8k«i&‘Mia [Gr. JhatTAtuatm], revision v of 
a literary work), recension. 

1 886 Et jGKI.ing in Encycl . Brit. XXI. 281 The authorship 
of this work (MahSbhurata) is uptly attrilmlcd to Vy.lsa, 
'the arranger the personification of Indian dia^keuaHi*. 

t Dia iper. Obs. Also 6-7 diaaprie. [ad.med. 
L. diastirum, It., Sp., Pg. </iaj/rojasi>cr.] *= Jabpek. 

158a Hester Seer, Phiorav. 1. lxv. 78 The other stone was 
of Diasper, hut bright and through shmynp with ccrtaine 
white vaincs. 159s R. D. HyPneratomachia 5 \ b, Not of 
Marble, but of rare and hard Diasper of the East. 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav . (ed. 2) 108 AgaU, Cornelians, Dm- 
spries, Calcedons. 

II XMaapora (dai,ac*spor&). [a. Gr. haavopd dis- 
persion, L biaowtlp-uv to dispen*, f. bid through 
+ awtipuv to sow, scatter.] 

The Dispersion ; i.e. (among the Hellenistic Jews) 
the whole body of Tews living dispersed among the 
Gentiles after the Captivity (John vii. 35) ; (among 
the early Jewish Christians) the body of Jewish 
Christians outside of Palestine (Jas. i. 1, 1 Pet. 1. 1). 
Hence transf. : sec quots. 

(Originating in Dcut. xxviii. 35 (Septuftgint), try ttoonop* 1 
Iv iraorcuf /SacrtAf taic rrjs yrjr, thou shalt be u diaspora (or | 
dispersion) in all kingdoms of the earth.) 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Loud. 153 (The Moravian 
body’s] extensive diaspora work (as it i* termed) of evangeliz* 
ing among the National Protestant Churches on the con- 
tinent. 1881 tr. Wellhausen in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 420/1 
s. v. Israel, As a consequence of the revolutionary changes 1 
which had taken place in the conditions of the whole East, 
the Jewish dispersion (diaspora) began vigorously to spread. 
1889 Entytl. Brit. XVIII. 760 s. v. Philo, The development 
of Judaism in the diaspora differed in important points fiom 
that in Palestine. x88o Edtn. Rev . No. 345. 66 The mental 
horizon of the Jews of the Diaspora was being enlarged. | 
Diasp Or© (dai’ftspooi). Min . [mod. f. Gr. 
biaavapa scattering, dispersion : see prec. So called i 
by Haiiy, 1801, from its strong decrepitation when 
heated.] Native hydrate of aluminium, an ortho- 
rhombic, massive, or sometimes stalactitic mineral, I 
varying in colour from white to violet, commonly 
associated with corundum in crystalline rocks. 

1809 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCV. 161 The diaspore . . it* 
supposed to l>e a compound of alumine and water, 1872 
Fotimes ' Chetn. (ed. 11) 371 The monohydrate is found * 
native, as diaspore. 

DUisporomater (doi^sporp-m/tei). [mod. f. 
Gr. biacrnopd dispersion (see above) + -^o)mkteb.] 
An instrument for measuring the dispersion of rays 
of light. 

*807 T. Young Led. Hat. Phil. II. 382 Hib (Rochon’s.) 
diasporometcr is a compound prism. 1 

Diaaprie, var. Dtakpfr, Obs., jasper. 
Diastaltio (dai&starltik), a. ff. Gr. bia<rra\- 
tuc 6$ serving to distinguish, in Music * able to 
expand or exalt the mind f. btaariWeiv to sepa- 
rate, put asunder, f. &dapart 4* ariMtiv to set, place, 
dispatch, send. Cf. F. diastaltique .] 

1. In ancient Greek music ; a. Dilated, extended : j 
applied to certain intervals, b. Applied to a style 
of melody fitted to expand or exalt the mind. ! 

1774 Burnkv Hist.^ Mus. (1789) I. v. 61 Melopocia was 
divided into three kinds . . the second, Diastaltic or that 
which was capable of exhilarating. 

2. Phys. 4 A term applied by Marshall Hall to 
the actions termed reflex, inasmuch as they take ; 
place through the spinal cord * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Diastaltic nervous system, term for the spinal nervous 
sy»tem. 

[Diastaltic appears to be here taken as = transmissive ] 
i« 5 * M. Hkll {title). Synopsis of the Diastaltic Nervous I 
System. 1859 Garsod Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 238 A reduction 
and final abolition of the diastaltic function of the spinal ' 
cord. 1879 Comh. Mag. June 700 Is there anything in 
your essay about our diastaltic nerves? 
DUuriMUMtddHUti 1 *). Chem. [a. mod.F .diastase, 
ad. Gr. bidaraais separation : see next 
1833 Payen et Persoz Ann. Chit*, st Phys. LIU. 76 
Cette singuliere proprwftd de separation nous a determine* k 
donner k la substance qui la possfcde le nom de diastase qui 
ex prime pr&isement ce fait.] 

A nitrogenous fermerlt formed in a seed or bud 
(e.g. in barlev and potatoes) during germination, 
and having the property of converting starch into 
sugar. 


It is obtained as a white amorphous substance, of unknown 
analysts (Watts Did. Chem.). It is found throughout the 
vegetable kingdom, in the inftisoria, and in various secre. 
tions, etc., in the higher animals (Syd. Soc. Lex.\ 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. BodU s 666 Diastase . . U n 
name given by MM. Payen and Persoz, to a substame 
vthich they extracted from malted barley. 1846 J. Haxuk 
Libr. Prad. Agrtt. (ed. 4) I. 10 During the germination, 
some of the elements . in the gimin form a fresh compound, 
which acts as a ferment. This compound is called . . dia- 
stase, the effect of w hich is . . to turn all the Manli . . first, 
into gum, and then into sugar. 1863-70 Wane Dut. Chem. 
11 . *19 Neither potatoes nor cereals contain diastase before 
germination. 1094 Lamet 3 Nov. 1045 An extremely active 
poison, delicate, resembling the diastases or venoms, 
lienee Di*«t* *lo, a. *» Diahtatic. 

1886 W. Jago Chem . Wheat 128 The bacteria cause more 
or less change in albuminoid*, but exert nodiastasic action 

IlDiMtati© (ddi,iti‘st&sis). Path, [mod.l*, 
a. Gr. bidoratnt separation, f. bid apart + trrdon 
placing, setting, f. root ora - stand.] Separation 
of bones without fracture, slight dislocation ; also, 
separation of the fractured ends of a bone. 

1741 Monro Auat Bones (cd. j) 3a A DuKtasis, or othei 
violent Separation of such disjoined Pieces of a Bone 1883 
in Syd. Soc. Le r. 

Diastatic (d;>i& 9 tx'tik), a . fad. Gr. 8«urTar<*of 
separative, f. 8«4 nnart + ararmlt causing to stand, 
f. root <rra- stand.] 1‘ertaimng to or of the nature 
of diastase. 

1881 Ai kinson in Nature No. 622. 510 The opinion that (he 
diastatic property is connected with the degree of solubility 
of the albuminoid matter. 1883 Athenarum 10 Nov. 606/3 
Lacquer contain* . . a peculiar diastatic !>ody containing 
nitrogen 

Hence Dl8«ta‘tloailjr adv., after the manner of 
diastase. 

z88atr. Thausingfs Beer 2^1 (Cent. Diet.) Thediastatically 
acting albuminous substances. 

1 35 iaata*tical, a. Obs. rare [f. as prec. 4 
-al.] Characterized by transplantation. 

1696 S. Boulton [title). Mcdicina Magica. tamen Physica : 
Magical, but Natural Physick; or, a Methodical Tractate 
of Diastatical Phynick ; containing the general Cure* of all 
Infirmities, by way of Transplantation. 

Diastatlt© (dai|W*«tauit). Alin. [mod. f. Gr. 
8 id(XTciT-or divided, separated 4 -itk.J A black 
variety of Hornblende, so called (by Brcitbaupt 
1832) as differing in the form of its crystals. 

Dana Min. 273. 

Diastem (dai kstem). [ad. Gr. bidarrjpa ; sec 
next. Cf. F. diastlme (1732 Trtvoux).] lit ancient 
Greek music, an interval ; e<p. an interval forming 
a single degree of the scale. 

1604 Hoi per Treat. Harmony vi. 110 Diastem signifies 
an Interval or Space ; System, a Conjunction or Composi- 
tion of Intervals. So tnat, generally speaking, an Octave, 
or any other System, might be truly call'd a Diastem .. Tho' 

. . strictly, by a Diastem they understood only an Inconi* 
posit Degree. ^7-91 Chambers Cyi Diastem, Diastema , 
in muxic, a name the antient* gave to a simple interval : in 
contradistinction lo a compound interval, which they called 
a system. 

II Diastema (dai&st/*m&). H. diaatam*ta. [L. 
diastema, a. Gr. bidarrjpa space between, interval ] 

1 . Mus. wprec. 

* 39 * ?* rkvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxl. (1495! 941 Dya- 
sterna is couenablc space of two voyce* other of moo accord* 
yngc. 1717-91 (see prec. ) 

2 . Zool. and Anal. An interval or space between 
two consecutive teeth, or two kinds ol teeth, occur- 
ring in most mammals except man. 

1854 Owen in OrPs Circ. Si. (>rgan. Nat. I. 335 A long 
diastema is not . . peculiar to the horse. Hid. 298 In all 
the apes and monkeys of the Old World, .the same numbei 
and kinds of teeth are present as in man ; the first deviation 
being the disproportionate size of the canines and the con- 
comitant break or 'diastema' in the dental series for the 
reception of their crowns when the mouth is shut. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man II. xix. 324 Canine teeth which project 
above the others, with trace* of a diastema or open space 
for the reception of the opposite canines. 

Diut©matic (doi.ist/mwtik), a. rare. ? Obs. 
[ad. Gr. biaoTrjpuiTuc-bf separated by intervals : see 
prcc. and -ic.] Characterized by intervals. 

* 79 * Horsi ev in Monthly Rrr>. XXVI. 288 Ask Aristox- 
enus (etc.] in what the difference consists between speaking 
and singing ; they tell you. ' '1 hat the one is a continuous 
motion ; the other diastematic. That the continuous is tin* 
morion of the voice in discourse; the diastematic, in singing'. 
Diast©r (dai|» Etai), Biot. Also dy-. [mod 
f. Gr. 81-, Dl- - twice -4 dorijp sUtr.l The double 
star of chromatin filaments which form% the pen- 
ultimate stage in the division of a single cell- 
nuclcus into two. 

i88s J. T. Cunningham in 7 ml. Mkrosc. Soc. Jan. 43 
'lhe threads travel towards the poles, forming a dyaster 
(note. This term I take from Klein In hi* A Has of H istology , 
1880). *889 E. R. Lankwter in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 833 
A polar star is seen at each end of the nucleus-spindle, and 
is not to be confused with the diaster. 

Hence DlA’rtral a. 

1804 Athenxnm 34 Nov. 719/3 As Jo the Hptndle fibres . . 
during the diastral stage ol the division they [etc.]. 

X>iMti*m©t©r. [irreg. f. Gr. bidaraais interval , 
distance 4- -mjcter.] An instrument for measuring 
distances. 

1891 Official Catat. E xhib. 111 . 1115 Improved diastimeter 
for the use of the army. 

41 * 
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DIATHBRMOM3TEB 


II DiUltoldldaijjrstri#). [mctl.L., a. Gr. AcurroX^ 
a putting asunder, separation, expansion, dilatation, 
f. Aa<rr«AAitF, (. bid asunder Dia- *) 4 oriWeiv to 
put, place, send, etc. Cf. F. diastole (14th c. in 
flatz.-DarnO.] 

1. Phys. The dilatation or relaxation of the heart 
or an artery (or other pulsating organ in some 
lower animals), rhythmically alternating with the 
systole or contraction, the two together constituting 
the pu he. (Formerly sometimes applied also to 
the dilatation of the lungs in inspiration.) 

157S Bamisirr Hist. Man vn. p) Diaxtole l is) when the 
hart in ins dilatation recciueth in of spirit. 161J Danih 
hiten t Arcoiiin Poet. Wks. ( 1717) 187 The Systole and 
)yaitole of you r I’uUe I>o shew your Passion* most hys- 
trrical. 1660 Hoy 1 u Xev> Fxp. Phys. Mcth. Digress. 350 
I he Systole and Diastole of the Heart and Lunas, being 
wry far ft om Synthrunical. a 1711 Kfn Hymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 79 His Hmrt a sudden gentle opuing feels; 
It seem’d no mote hy Systole comprcs-s’d, But in a fix 
Diastole at icst. 1833 Kikhv / fid . 4 fust . Ahum . I. v. 17 4 
Nutrition seems carried on by a kind of systole and diastole, 
the sea water being alternately absorbed and rejected by 
the tubes composing the substance of the sponge.. 1880 
Ili’Xt.i- v Cmyjfsh ii. 74 When the systole is over the diastole 
follow s. 

Jig. 1831 Carlylk Sart. Res. it. iii, As in longdrawn 
Systole and longdrawn Diastole, must the period of Faith 
alternate with tne period of Denial 1849 Da Quincky Eng. 
Maifc pack Wks. 186a IV. 308 The great respirations, ebb 
and flood, xyxtole and diastole, of the national Intercourse. 
187a Geo. Eliot Middlem . lx iii, There must be a systole 
und diastole in all inquiry. 

2. Gr. and ^ at . Ptosody. The lengthening of a 
syllable naturally short. 

igSo Spknsfr To Muster G. If. Wks. (Globe) App. ii. 709/1 
Heaven being used shorte as one sillable, when it is in verse 
stretched out with a Diastole, is like a lame dogge that 
holdes up one legge. 1657 J. Smith Afyst. Rhct . 177. 1704 
I. Harris I. ex. Techn., Diastole .. Tix also the making 
Tong u Syllable which is naturally short. 

3. Gr. Gram. A mark (originally semicircular) 
used to indicate separation of words ; still occasion- 
ally used, in the form of a comma, to distinguish 

&,re t neut. of oartt, tare, from 5n (that), 5r# 
(when). 

1704 }. Harris Tex, Teihn. 1833 E. Robinson tr. Butt- 
man's Grk. Grastt. 45 From the comma must be distin- 
guished the Diastole or Hypodiaxtole which serves more 
clearly to separate some short words connected with en- 
clitics, in order that they may not be confounded with other 
similar words. 

Diastolic (doiastp'lik), a. P/iys. and Med . [f. 
prec. 4 -10.] Of or pertaining to diastole. 

<11643 Ukochari Rabelais in. iv, By its [the heart’s] 
agitation of Diastolick and Syxtolick motions. 186s T. 
Graham Tract. Med. ^65 A second or diastolic sound, syn- 
chronous with the diastole of the heart. 1877 Hvxlfy 
A nat. fnv. A Mint. ii. 77 This systolic and diastolic move- 
ment usually occurs at a fixed point in the protoplasm. 

Diastral : see Diahteh. 

Diastrophism (ddi,a*‘strofizm). Geol. [f. Gr. 
biaorpoipif distortion, dislocation, bidarpo^os 
twisted, distorted, f. biaorpitpeiv to turn different 
ways, twist about, f. bid (Dia- 1) + arrpltfmv to 
turn : sec -ISM, and cf. cat as trophism.] 

A general term for the action of the forces which 
have disturbed and dislocated the earth’s crust, 
and produced the greater inequalities of its surface. 
Hence Dlaetropltlo (doifotrp’fik), of or pertaining 
to diastrophism. (Also, otherwise employed in 
quot. 1881.) 

s88x J. M 11.NK in Nature XXV, i?6 Other [earthquake 
shocks] again are compounded of direct and transverse 
motions und might therefore he called diaslrophic. 1890 
( 1 . K. (in bert Lake Bonneville i. ^ note (Funk) It is con- 
venient also to divide diastrophism into orogeny, .and epeb 
rogeny. 1895 J. W. Powell Physiogr. Processes, in Nat. 
Geogr. Monogr. I. t. 33 Regions sink and regions rise and 
the upheaval and subsidence may be called diastrophism , 
und wc have diastrophic processes. 

Diastyle (dol*&stril), a. and sb. Arch. Also 
6-8 in L. and Gr. form diaatylos. [mod. ad. L. 
diastylos , Gr. AaorvAot ‘ having a space between 
the columns'; also ad. Gr. biaarvXiov the intcr- 
columnar space ; f. bid through 4 crruAor pillar.] 

A. adj. Of a colonnade or building : Having the 
intervals between the columns eacn of three (or 
four) diameters (in the Doric order, of 1 }). B. sb. 
Such a colonnade or building, or such an interval 
between columns, 

*563 Smutr Archit. Fja, Diastylos, whose .. distauncc 
lietwene the a, pillers ought to be .3. Diameters or .4. at y* 
furdest. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tcchn., Diastyle, is a sort of 
Edifice, where the Pillars stand at such a distance one from 
another, that three Diameters of their thickness are allow’d 
for Intercolumniation. 17*5 Henley tr Montfaucon'sAntiq. 
Italy (ed. a) 18 The ancient Colonnade . is a Diastylos of 
sixteen fluted Columns. 1841-76 Gwii.t A rchit . $ 1605 The 
ancient names .. of the different imercolumniations .. are - 
the pyi nostyle . . the sy style . . the tustyle . . the diastyle . . and 
the ar.rostyle. 1836 M. I.aprvek Archit. Instructor 358 
A colonnade . . is designated . . as . . pycnostyle when the space 
between the columns is a diameter and a naif of the column, 
systyle when it is two diameters .. diastyle when three. 

Di&iym (doi’hsSim). Rhet. [ad. Gr. btaavp- 
p 6 t, Latinized diasyrmus t disparagement, ridicule, 


the rhetorical figure expressing this, f. btatrvpuv to 
disparage, ridicule, f. bid through, apart 4 obpur 
to drag.] A figure of rhetoric expressing dis- 
j paragement or ridicule. 

1678 Phillips, Diasyrmus (Grk.). a figure in Rhetorick, in 
j which wc elevate any person 6r thing by way of derision. 

I *757 W. Dodd Beauties Shahs. I. 9/ (Jod.) We have a 
beautiful passage in Richard the Third (act t, sc. i) on this 
! topick in that fine diasyrin he speaks on himself. 

Diat(e, obs. fotm of Diet. 
tDi&ta’ctio, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. biaraterindf 
distinguishing, distinctive, f. biardooup to dispose 
severally, appoint, ordain, f. bid apart + rdoativ to 
set in order.} Of or pertaining to order or arrangc- 
! ment, spec, as exercised by the Church ; ordaining. 
Also f Diataotical a. in same sense. 

1646 S. Bolton Arraienm. Err, 384 The Diatactick 

1 lower. Ibid., The severail branches laid down by Holy and 
earned men, viz. Dogmatical!, Diatactirall and Critical. 
The first hath relation to Doctrine; the second to Order; 
the third to Censure. 1673 T. Forrester in Wodrow Hist. 

I Ruff. Ch. Scot, (1829) II. 11. ix. 353 All power or jurisdiction 
1 in Its assemblies either diatactic, critic, or dogmatic. 1688 
R p n wic K Scrm., etc, (1776)538 The diatat lick power, whcrchy 
the courts of Christ are to discern the circumstances of the 
worship of God ax to time, place, etc. 

(I Diatatsaron fdoiatcWfJn). Also 5-6 dya-, i 
5-7 di&tesseron, 6 diatheaaron. [a. OF. diates - 
sarott (Godfr.), a. L. diatessardn , Gr. bid rtaodptuv 
througa or composed of four.] 

+ 1. In Greek and mediaeval music: The inteival 
of a fourth. (Cf. Diapason, Diapkntk.) Obs. 

, * 39 * see Diapason iJ. 14x3 Pi/gr. Smote (Caxton) v. i. 
(1859) 73 Ofte ainonges othcq the lusty Dyatesseron felle in 
they xonges. 1549 Comp/. Scot. vi. 37 Mony xmal bird is.. ! 
; xingand..in accorais ofmesureof diapason predations, tripla j 
| antic dyatesseron. x6a6 Bacon Sy/va | 107 The Concords , 
j in Mustek ..the Fourth which they call Diatesseron. 1694 
Phil. Trans. XVI II. 70 A Diapentc added to a Diatessaron 
j makes a Diapason. 1857 Maurick At or. 4 Met. Philos. III. } 
! v. f 37. 183 The circle the diatessaron in music, and the 
| like are certain stable forms. 

f2. In old Pharmacy , a medicine composed of 
four ingredients : see quot. 1883. Obs. JDia- *.] j 
c 1400 L an franc’s Cirurg. 364 He shal holde m his mouJ> I 
tiriacum diatesseron. 1x77 Frampton Joyful News (1580) j 
nya (Stanf.) The triacle Diathesaron. 1698 Frykr Acc. 

£. India 4 P. 157 That enervating Licjuor called Paunch.. 
from Five Ingredients ; as the Physicians name their Com- 
position Diapente ; or from Four things, Diatesseron. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Diatessaron, old name for a medicine 01 
gentian and A ristolochia rotunda roots, laurel berries, and 
myrrh, made into a confection with honey and extract of 
juniper ; anciently used as alexipharmic. 

| 3. A harmony of the four Gospels. 

From the title of the earliest work of the kind, the and 
century Euayy^Atop 6ta rt oadputv, i. e. * gospel made up of 
four*, of Tatian. 

1803 T. Thirlwai.l (title\ Diatessaron ; or the History of 
our Lord Jesus 1805 R. Warner (,tit/e\ The English Dia. 
tessaron ; or the History of Christ, from the compounded 
Text* of the Four Evangelists. 1831 Macaulay Rss., Bos - 
will's Johnson (1844) 17 4/a Who would losr, in the confusion 
( of a Diatexsaron, the peculiar charm which belongs to the 
narrative of the disciple whom Jcsux loved? 1887 Diet. 
Chr. Biog, IV. s. v. Tatianus, Tatian's Diatessaron found 
acceptance in the West ax well as in the East. 

Hence fBUtom rUl a. Obs. f belonging to a 
diatessaron (sense 1). 

1 jo 1 Dououm Pal. Hon. 1. xli, Projportionis fine with sound 
celcstiall, Duplat, triplat, diate&senall. 

Diathe’rmaoy. [ad. F. diathermasie (Mel- 
loni, 1841 ), ad. Gr. btaBeopaaia a warming through, 
f. bid through + Be ppacrla heat. This Eng. form, 
which would regularly have been diathermasy, is 
conformed to words in -acy.] The quality of being 
diathermic; -Diathermancy a. 

1867 W. A. Miller Etem. Ghent. 1, (ed. 4) 306 Scarcely 
xuperior to pure water in diathermacy. X870 Matt Wil- 
liams Fuel of Sun | 113 Any degree of diathermacy per. 
mining radiation to take place . . acroxx the flame. 1877 
Watts Diet. Ghent. V. 61 [see Diathermic], 

t Diathermal (ddii)>5um&l), a. Obs. [f. Gr. 
bid through (Dia- i) + Thermal (Gr. 9 <pp- 6 t warm, 
Ojpfx-Tj, Bepp- 6 v heat) : rendering F. diathermane ; 
see next.] ^Diathermic, Diathkrmanoub. 

183$ Faraday tr, Melloni in L. 4 E- Phil. Mag. VII. 475 
(title J, On the Immediate transmission of Calorific Rays 
through Diathermal Bodies. 

Diathermancy (daia)»\rm&n8i). Physics, [ad. 

F. diathermansie t lormcd by Melloni, 1833, from 
Gr. bid through 4 Bippaveis heating, f. Beppaiveiv to 
heat. The F rench ending follows the analogy of 
faralvsie for Gr. wapdRvait. The Eng. ending 
simulates the nicy of transparency , buoyancy. 

Melloni’* original term was dia tk erma n/lt/, from dia- 
thermane adj. (A nn, Chtm. et Phys. 1833, LI II. 59, LV. 396, 
Phil. Mag. 18^5 VII. 476) ; the latter was, according to him, 

4 f. bid+Bipuatout, in imitation of diaphane , f. 
to xhow.’ But the analogy was not exact : die^hane is not 
derived from 6ui and 4<uW only from the same root ; and 
in iepfiaimt, -air* does not belong to the root, but ix a verbal 
suffix, the stem being 0#pa-. Diathermane was first ren- 
dered In Eng. diathermal , bnt after 1837 generally diat/ur- 
usemaus. To express the notion of * coloration ou teinte 
calorifique Melloni introduced diathermansie, f. Gr. Bid 
+$ 4 pfiar * tf heating (Ann, Chtm, et Phys. LV. 377). But 
the distinction between diathermanPM and diathermansie 
appears not to have been generally appreciated ; in tbe Eng. 


j translation ofMclloni’s paper in Taylor's Scientific Mtmoi rt. 
j 1837. I. 7a, diathermancy is used for both F. words, and 
• English writers generally have used it in the sense or Mel* 
I tonrs diathermanitti. For these and other reasons, Melloni 
afterwards (Comptcs Rend us, 1841, XIII. 815) abandoned 
his original terms, and gave a new nomenclature : vis. dia- 
thermique adj., instead of diathermane ; diathermasie (ad. 
Gr. Siatopfi** Ca) in place of diathermanftti ; and thermo - 
I thro st for diathermansie * colouring or tint of heat', with 
| corresponding adj. thermochrotque But, though some Eng* 
1 lixh writers liave thence us ^diathermic and diathermacy , 
I most have continued to efl^loy diathermanous and dia- 
thermancy, the latter in the sense not of Melloni’s diather- 
I ntansie , but of his diathermanitti or diathermaeie.\ 

1 f 1. orig. The property, possessed by radiant neat, 

; of being composed of rays of different refrangi* 
bilities, varying in rate or degree of transmission 
| through diathermic substances ; Thermochrosy ; 

; also called heat-colour. Obs. 

1 f**$l Melloni in Ann . Chim . rt Phys, LV. 377 Lex rayons 

calonfiaues . . poss&dcnt, pour ainsi dire, la diathermansie 
propre A chaque Huhxtance qu’ilx ont traverse. (Note) Je 
prendx diathermansie comine I’dqui valent de coloration ou 
teinte calorifique.} X837 transl. in Taylor’s Scientific Mem. 
I. 61 The calorific rays . . possess (if we may use the term) 
the diathennancy peculiar to each of the substances through 
which they have passed. (Note) 1 employ the word dia- 
thermancy as the equivalent of calorific coloration or 
calorific tint. — Ibid. 60 They diminish the quantity of 
heat transmitted by the glass without altering its diather- 
mancy [diathermansie], 

2. Now: The property of being diathermic or* 
diathermanous ; perviousness to radiant heat ; - 
Diathrrmaneity. 

[1633 Melloni in Ann. Chtm. et Phys. LV ; 396 Les cou- 
leura tntroduites dans un milieu diaphane diminuent tou jours 
plus ou moins sa riiathermanllttf.) 1837 transl. in Taylor’s 
.Scientific Mem. I. 73 The colours introduced into a dia* 
phanoux medium always diminish its diathermancy in a 
greater or less degree. 1843 A. Smre Sources Phys. Sc. 194 
The extent to which interposed bodies allow radiation is 
called the extent of diathermancy. 18*7 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (ed. 3)11. 309 Their power of transmitting heat, 
which has been called diathermancy. 1863 Tyndall Heat 
ix. 396 Diathermancy bears the same relation to radiant heat 
that transparency does to light. 1893 Brit. Med. Jml. 1 Apr. 
684/1 Perhaps the diathermancy is the most striking feature 
of mountain climates, as it affords an explanation of the 
great solar temperatures which prevail during the day. .and 
of the great nocturnal radiation. 

Diatherm&neity. rare. [ad. F. diather- 
inanHti, f. diathermane , with the ending of dia- 
phaniiti Diaphaneity.] The quality of being 
diathermanous; —prec. 8, and Diathkrmaoy. 

**35 Faraday tr. Melloni in L. 4 F> Phil. Mag. VII. 476 
According to the di&thcrmaneity f diathermaniUL] of the 
subxtance of which the plate consists. 1837 tr. Melloni in 
Taylor's Sc tent. Mem. 09 Variations produced in the dia- 
thermaneity [dia therm an! i if] of white glass. 18^4 I. Scop- 
( fern in Orrs Circ . Sc. Chem. 376 The transmissiblHty of 
heat (diathermaneity) of various laminae. 1877 Watts Diet. 
Chem. \. 61 [sec Diathermic]. 

t DiatheTmanism. Obs. [a. F. diather - 
manisme (Larousse), f. diathermane .] —Diather- 
mancy. 

1858 Lardker lland-bk. Nat. Phil. 373 (Title qf section), 

Diathermanous (daii^-imanos), a. [f. F. 
diathermane (Melloni 1833) + -ous. For history of 
the Fr. word see Diathermancy.] 

Having the property of freely transmitting radiant 
heat ; pervious to heat-rays ; — Diathermic. 

(Corresp. to transparent or diaphanous in relation 
to light.) 

** 34 E*' ['urnbr Etem. Chem. 107 Melloni has . . introduced 
a distinct name diathermanous , to denote free permeability 
to heat. xS«4 J. Scoffern in OrPs Circ . Sc. Cnem. 103 We 
have transcalent and non-transcalent substances— otherwise 
called diathermanous and a-diathermanous. 1858 Laedner 
Hand-bk, Hydrost.,etc. 371 The only substance found to be 
perfectly diathermanous was rock salt. Plates of this crystal 
transmit nearly all the heat which enter* them . . Certain 
media which are nearly opaque are highly diathermanous, 
while others which are highly transparent are nearly ather- 
tnanous. i *74 Hartwic Aerial Ir. vi. 7s The great dia* 
thermanous power of dry air. x88x O. J. Lodge In Nature 
XXI II. a6* The ice, being less diathermanous than the 
vapour, will get heated first. 

t DiAtheTmant, a. Obs. [f. Diathermancy, 
after transparent, buoyant , etcj —prec. 

.871 J.C. Ward Nat. Phil. 170 Rock-salt, .may be said 
to be transparent to heat, or as it Is called dlathermAnt. 

Diathermic (daityd’imik), a, [ad. F. dia- 
thermique (f. Gr. bid through 4 0 ipp*ih Bepp-by 
heat : see -ic), substituted by Melloni for his 
earlier term diathermane : tee Diathermancy.] 
-Diathkrmanour. 

1840 T. Thomson Heat A Electr . (ed. a) 13a To bodies 
which transmit heat well Melloni has riven the name of 
diathermic or transcaloric bodies. ,867 VST. A. Miller^. 
Chem. (ed. 4) 1. 306 A solution of alum is equally diathermic 
with a solution of rock salt. t86p Mas. Somkrvillr Mo tec. 
Sc, I. r. ii. 37 Bi-sulphide of carbon . . of all liquids is the 
most diathermic. SA77 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 61 Bodies 
which . . afford a more or less free passage to rays of beat, 
are called by Melloni diathermic ; while those which . . 
entirely obstruct the passage of radiant heat, art called 
adiathermic ; the corresponding properties . . being called 
diathermacy and adiathermacy, sometimes also mother . 
maneity and adidthermaneity, 

Diftthwmomfter. [f. Gr. Ad through 4 
BeppUv heat 4 pkrpw measure.] (See quot.) 
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Syd. Sec. Lex., Dia thermometer, an instrument de- 
signed to measure the thermal resistance of a body by regis- 
tering the amount of transmitted heat 

DUtlllTlllOlUli a. [f. Gr. Bid through + stem 
of $ipp6t hot + -ous.J «■ Diathermic. 

1843 A. Suez Sources Phys . Sc. 194 As a specimen of a 
diathermous body, air is a capital example. 188$ M'Ci-k 
in Amcr. fmLSc . 3rd Ser. XXIX. 390 1 he solar accession 
of the east half of the assumed ice-stream will be freely disxl- 
pated through the diathermous forenoon atmosphere. 

DiathrsiOy a. rare,, [f. Diatheh-is + -ic.] 
» Diathetic. 

«»3 in Syd. Sac. Lex . 1884 L. Bracket A ix-les-baius 1. 
69 Their retrograde action on diathesic affections. 

It DiiltAiaiif (dai,sc*J>/8is). Pi. diatheses (-/z). 
[mod. L., a. Gr. BidBms disposition, state, condition, 
f. Btartibnu to arrange, dispose.] 

Med, A permanent (hereditary or acquired) con* 
dition of the body which renders it liable to certain 
special diseases or affections ; a constitutional pre- 
disposition or tendency. 

iWs tr. WtUie* Rem. Med. Whs. Voczh., Diathesis. the 
affection or disposition. 17*7-51 Chambers C> A, Diathesis, 
a term used by some writers tn the same sense with const i- 
tution. iy8g A. Crawford in Med. Commun. II. 349 The 


F. Warner Phys. Expression xvi, 375 The tendencies in the 
development of a child or adult may be studied by determin- 
ing the diathesis, as it is called. 

O. fig- 

Higgs New Disf. p 236 An exotick Diathesis of cor- 
ruction. 1861 Maine Anc. Law ix. (1876) 340 Enormous 
influence on the intellectual diathesis of the modern world. 
««74 Hlackik Self 'Cult, pa Practically, there is no surer 
test of a man's moral diathesis than the caj»auty of prayer. 
1877 F. Hall Eng. Adj. in -able 173 Helpless slaves of what 
a metaphysician might call the sequacious diathesis. 

Hence DlatbeslEation, * tnc rendering general 
or systemic of an originally local disease ; as the 
development into pyaemia of a simple abscess*. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

Diathetic (doiaJ>c tik), fl. [f. Diathesis, on 
Greek analogies: cf. antithesis , antithetic ; see 
•thetic.] Of, pertaining to, or arising from dia- 
thesis ; constitutional. 

1866 Flint Princ. Med.( 1880) ya Discuses .. involving a 
constitutional predisposition. or diathesis, are sometimes 
distinguished as diathetic diseases. 1880 J. Edmunds in 
Med. Letup. 7 rnt. July 184 Diathetic conditions need.. ap- 
propriate medical treatment. 

Hence Dlatltatieally adv., in a diathetic manner, 
constitutionally. 

1883 K. C. Mann Psychol. Med. 346 They arc related to 
each other nutritionally and diathetically. 

Diatom (dabatjfcn). [ad. mod.L. Diatoma , f. 
Gr. Bi&rofjroi cut through, cut in half, f. fit aripvuv 
to cut through.] A member of the genus Diatoma , 
or, in a wider sense, of the Diatomacese , an order of 
microscopic unicellular Algic, with silicified cell- 
walls, and the power of locomotion, on which ac- 
count they were formerly placed by many naturalists 
in the Animal kingdom. They exist in immense 
numbers at the bottom of the sea, as well as in fresh 
water; and their siliceous remains form extensive 
fossil deposits in many localities. 

The genus Diatoma is distinguished by having the frus- 
tules, or individual cells, connected by their alternate angles 
so as to form a kind of zig-zag chain : hence the name. 

1845 Gray Lett. (1893) 3 « Then the low, minute forms 
and Conferva; come .. ending with diatoms, transitions to 
corallines through sponge, etc. *8o W. Smith British 
Diatomacem 35 During the healthy life of the Diatom the 
process of self-division is being continually repeated. 1858 
C. P. Smyth Astron. Exper. Teneriffe 6 The countless mil- 
lions of diatomes that go to make a feast for t he medusa;. 186s 
Dana Man. Geol. f 74 Microscopic siliceous shields of the 
infusoria called diatoms, which are now regarded as plants. 
(188$ Goszk Land h Sea { 1874) 158 The name Diatoma .. 
has^ reference to the readiness with which the strings or 
chains in which most of the forms are aggregated may be 
separated.) 188s Vines Sachs' Bat. 360 The movements of 
Diatoms are not altogether dissimilar to those of Desmids, 
and even the silicification of the cell- wall . .is found, though 
to a smaller extent, in Ctosterium and other Desmids. 

at t rib. 1880 Carpenter in 19 th Cent. No. 38. 60s Their 
exquisitely sculptured cases, accumulating on the bottom, 
form a siliceous * Diatom-ooze’, which takes the place in 
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quality, and diatom earth. 

D (daiatfra^Jas), a, [f. mod.L. 
Diatomacem (f. Diatoma) + -ous : sec prec. and 
•acbocs.] a. Of or pertaining to the order Dia - 
to maces e, containing the Diatoms and their allies, 
b. Geol, Consisting or formed of the fossil remains 
of diatoms, as in diatomaceous earthy deposits , etc. 

1847 J. D. Hooker in Brit. Assoc. Repi. II. 83 {Paper) O11 
the Diatomaceous Vegetation of the Antarctic Ocean* 1853 
Kane Griunett Bxp. xlviiL (1856) 459 Filled with slimy 
diatomaceous life. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvit 993 In dia- 
tomaceoui deposits the individual diatoms run into a sort of 
opal. 1883 Cassells Pam. Mar. 507/1 The best diatomaceous 
earth is the * Kieselguhr * of Hanover, which serves for the 
preparation of dynamite. 

So Dlateau esaa, a member of the Diatomacem ; 
*next. In mod. Diets. 


Di*tO*me*&' [f. mod.L. Diatom*.# (f. Dia- 
toma) + -an.] A diatomaceous plant, a diatom. 

*®SJ Hknfrky Ray Society's Bot. 4 Physiol. Mem, 360 
Every Diatomean is formed by a siliceous shield and a soft 
substance therein contained. 

Diatomic (doiatpmik), a. Chcm. [f. Dl* * twice 
+ drop-os Atom 4- -ic.] Consisting of, or having, 
two atoms ; specifically applied to compounds 
containing two replaceable atoms of hydrogen ; 
sometimes used as =» divalent. 

* 38 * Roscok Elem. Chem. xxxiv. heading, Diatomic arid*., 
resulting from the oxidation of the glycobl. Ibid. 417 It . . 
U monobasic but diatomic. t869 Eng. Meek. 13 Nov. 198/3 
Elements . . classified as . . diatomic or bivalent, having two 
attractions, as sulphur, 1880 Clkmenmiiaw Wurta' Atom. 
Th. 110 note, The term diatomic molecules clearly and 
correctly expresses molecules formed of two atoms. 

Diatoml’ftrons, a. [f. mod.L. Diatoma 
Diatom + -pbbous.] Producing or yielding dia- 
toms. In mod. Diets. 

Diatomin (dai,aet6mhi). [f. ax prec. + -in.] 
The yellowish-brown or buff-coloured pigment, 
which colours diatoms and the brown alga:. 

x88* Vines Sachs' Bot. 260 [In Diatoms] the green coloui- 
ing matter is concealed, as in the chlorophyll-granule*, of 
the Fucaccfie, by a buff-coloured substance, Piutomm or 
Phvcoxanthin. 

Dia to mist (daij&**t6mist\ [f. as prcc. 4 -i«r.] 
One who studies diatoms. 

tSSi Jral, Quckctt Microsc. Club No. 46. rgt, 1 should 
like the attention of Diatomists to he drawn, towards the 
elucidation of the true sexual generation in these plants. 

Di&tomite (daiiajtflmait). [f. as prec. + -itr.] 
Diatomaceous or infusorial earth. 

1887 Sci. A mer. 12 Mar. 161/1 The fossil meal, diatomite, 
or infusorial earth of the English. 

Di&tomOUS (doi,i*:t6m:>§), a. Min. [f. Gr. 
Bidrop-os cut through (see D iatom) + -ouh.] * Hav- 
ing crystals with one distinct diagonal cleavage \ 
1047 in Craig 1 and in later Diets. 

Diatonic (daiatp’nik), a. [a. F. diatonique 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. diatonic-us , a. Gr. 
Biarovnchs, f. Bidrovot, f. Bid through, at the interval 
of 4* t6vos tone.] 

1. The name of that genus or scale of ancient 
Greek music (the others being Chromatic and En- 
harmonic) in which the interval of a tone was 
used, the tctrachord being divided into two whole 
tones and a semitone (as in each half of the modern 
diatonic scale). 

l6o^ lion and Plutarch's Mor. 1253 Before his time, al 
Mu&icke was either Diatonique or Chromatioue. 1694 
Holder Treat . If atm. (1731) 102 The Diatonic* had two 
Colours; it was Molle and Syntonum. 1763 I. Brown 
Poetry if Mus, v. 64 In the ancient Diatonic Scale.. one 
Semitone and two whole Tones are ordained to succeed 
each other invariably. 

2. In modern music, denoting the scale which in 
any key proceeds by the notes proper to that key 
without chromatic alteration ; hence, applied to 
melodies and harmonies constructed from such a 
scale. 

fXj 597 Morley lnt rod. Mus. Annot., Diatonic ton is that 
wnich is now in vso. J 2694 Holder Treat. Harm. (1731; 
114 In Diatonic Music there is but one sort of Hcinitone . . 
whose Ration is 16 to 15. 17*6 Swim ft cannot rain but 

it fours, He sings . . with equal facility in the chromatick, 
innarmonick, and diatonick stile. 1774 Burney Hist. Mus. 
fed. 3) I. ii. aj In modern music the Genera are but two : 
Diatonic and Chromatic. 1848 Rimbaui.t First Bk. Piano 
91 Diatonic, the natural scute; ascending by notes, con- 
taining five tones and two semitones. 1856 Comstock Sc 
Hoblyn Nat. Philos, fed. 6)334 What is called the gamut, or 
diatonic scale. 1876 Maci arrkn Harmony fed. 3)11. 39 The 
word Diatonic , — rendered through the tones Dy etymologists 
— must have been intended to signify through the unin- 
flected notes. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xxi. (1889) 198 
Crossjay’s voice ran up and down a diatonic scale. 

b. fig. Of a normal or natural sort; free from 
fancies or crotchets. 

1871 Contemp.Rni. XVI. 649 The healthy diatonic nature 
of Mr. Hutton’s chief preferences in literature. 

Hence f Diato nical a. Ohs. * Diatonic j Dia- 
to nloallj adv.y in a diatonic manner. 

, *587 Morley fntrod. Mus. Annot, This diuision is false 
in the diatonical! kind of musicke. 1717-3* Chambers 
CycL s. v. Diapente , The diapente is a simple concord ; yet, if 
considered diatonicalty, it contains four terms. 1774 Burney 
Hitt. Mus. 1 . iv. 57 Taking. .two or more perfect chords of 
the same kind diatonical ly. 

Diatory, obs, form of Dietary. 

Diatribe (dai'&troib), sb. Formerly also in L. 
form dlatriba. [a. F. diatribe (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. dial riba a learned discussion, a 
school, a. Gr, Biarpi^rj a wearing away (of time), 
employment, study, and (in Plato) discourse, f. fita- 
rplfi-tiv to rub through or away. The senses in F. 
and Eng. exactly correspond.] 

1. A discourse, disquisition, critical dissertation. 
arch. 

*5 81 J. Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. 946!), I heare the 
sounde of an Argument from the Popish Diatrib 1643 
R. Bailue Lett, hr Jmls. (1841) II. 65 Some parergctick 
Diatribes of that matter. *679 Mede's Whs, Gen. Prcf. A, 
That excellent Diatriba upon S. Mark i. 15. 1683 Load. 
Gas. No, 1820/4 The constant Communicant; a Diatribe, 


I 
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proving that Constancy in receiving the Lords Supper u 
the indispensable Duty of every ChrLtUn. *903 J. Quick 
Dec. Wife's Sister Lett., Possiblv thix poor Diatribe may 
contribute something thereunto. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomof. 
fi8a6) II. xxiv. 397, I shall conclude thi* diatribe upon th** 
noi*e* of insects. 187s Lowell bfenser Piose Wkh. i8g» 
IV. 273 A diatribe on tne subject of descriptive poetry 
2. In modem use: A dissertation or discomsc 
directed against some person or work ; a bitter ami 
% iolent criticism ; an invective. 

1804 Slot r Let. Ellis in Lockhart L[fi r xiii, One must 
alwa>» regret so very serious a consequence of a diatribe 
1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint , II. 11a On the apnearamr 
of i hi* biitci diatribe in 1797. 1850 Kinghlsv Ait. l.enhe 

**\m. A rambling, hitter diatribe on the wrong* and suffer- 
ings of the labourers. 1654 Thackkray Ncuxomes II. ay* 
Breaking out into fierce diatribes. 1877 Morley Carlyle 
Crit.^Misc. Ser. 1. (18781 301 The famous diatribe against 
Jesuitism in the Iauter-Day Pamphlrt*. 

Hence Di atrib# v. tntr. % to utter a diatribe ; to 
inveigh bitterly. 

*393 National Observer h May 630/1 Why dtutiibe against 
the tradesmen of Disk card ? 

Di atribist. [f. prec. + -1ST.] < >nc who writes 

or utters a diatribe ; f the writer of a critical dis- 
sertation. 

a 1660 Hammond Whs. 11 . i\. 1 44 (R.) '] he same I desiie 
may introduce my address to (his dmtrihisl. 1678 Cud- 
worth in tell ". hyst. 1. iv. 190 Against a modern Diatiibist. 

Diatrion : bee Dia- A 

II Diatypo’sis. Rhct. [L a, Gr. Btarvnwon 
vivid description, f. firarviro-<tv to form or represent 
perfectly.] (Seequot.) 

J: Smith Myst. Rftct. 351 Diaty/osis , .A figure when 
a thing is so described by mere words, that it may seem to 
be set. .before our eyes. 1706 in Philuiih (ed. Kersey). 
Di&ulio (d 9 i|§’lik), a. [f. Gr. BiavKos (see next 
4 - -ic.] Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
the diaulos or double course. 

*®37 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes I. 325 Come they 
thus arm'd to the diaulic course. 

(I Dianloa (daiij lps;. Gtcc. Antiq. [Gr. fiiauAot 
double pipe, channel, or course, f. fit- (,I>i- ^) + 
al XU pii>e.l 

1. A double course, in which the racers turned 
round a goal and returned to the starting point. 

1706 Philuts (ed. Kersey), Dilution , n kintf of Race 
among the Anricntx. two furlongs in length, at the end of 
which they return’d buck along the mi me C 'ourse. a 1859 
Dl* Quincky Post . Whs. 1 1801) I. 165 Eight days for the 
dtaulos of the journey. 1884 R. C. Jk.nu in Etuyil. Brit. 
XVII. 766 i Olympia ) Beside the foot-iate in which the 
com sc was ti averted once only, there w ere now the diaulos 
or double course and the long foot-rate. 

2. An ancient Greek musical instrument ; the 
double flute. 

Dia*zial f O. rare. [f. Gr. fi<- (Dl- twice 
4 - Axial.] Having two (optic ) axes ;» Biaxial. 
1843 I. Pereira Led. Polari zed Light 69 Another kind 
. . is called by minera)ogints prismatic, or diaxial inh a. 

II Diaxou (ddijcX-ks^n), a. fool. [mod. f. Gr. 
fii- (Dl- + d £ ojv axis.] Of sponge spicules : 
Having two axes. 

s886 VON I.kndenfkld In Prot. fool. .S Of. (1886) 560 When 
one of the ray« of this tri-act xpicule be» omc* rutlimentary. 
Diaxon m can theoretically be produced. It is, howcvei, 
advantageous to consider the diaxon Apiculcs as part of the- 
Triaxonia, 

Diaseuotio (doittjti/J’ktik), #I. [ad. Gr. ftiafcvx- 
TtKot disjunctive, f. 8ia(ivyvvvat to disjoin, f. Bid 
apart + (tvyvvvai (stem f«vy-) to join.] Disjunc- 
tive; applied, in ancient Greek Mum c, to the in- 
terval of a tone separating disjunct tetrachords; 
also to the tetrachords ( =» Dimjunct). So || Dta- 
stwxia [Gr. fiu&l«v£<f], the K*paration of two tetra- 
chords by a tone. 

Waiiis in Phil, 'Trans. XX. 250 The Difference of 
which, is La mi. \Vhith U, what the Greeks cull, the D la- 
ze mi tick lone *, which doth Divioin two Fourth* .. and. 
being added to either of them, doth make a Fifth. 1760 
Hid. 1 . 1 . 709 The position of the dia/cuctic tone. *874 
Chappell Hist. Music I. 129 At the base of each f)ctavc 
was a ‘diazcvu tic’, or Major tone. s88o Stainer & Barkki 1 
Diet. Mus. Terms , Dia zeuxis. 

Diaain^iber, -ainziber : see Dia- -. 

Di&SO- (d^ijsc’z^). Chcm . (f. I)i- - 4- Azo-.] A 
formative of the names of compounds derived from 
the aromatic hydrocarbons, which contain two 
atoms of nitrogen combined in a iicculiar way with 
phenyl (C„ H*), as diazo- benzene, aimo-naphl haline , 
diazo-amido-benzene, etc. Also used atlnbutive/y, 
as in diazo compounds , derivatives, reaction. 

iBjxEorvnes* Chem. (ed. n) 797 Whereby they weic con- 
verted into diazotoluene*. 1878 Law Reports 29 Ch. Div. 
367 Naphthyiamine is converted into its diazo compound by 
the action of nitrous acid. 1880 F risw ki.l in Sen. Arts Jmt. 
446 The diazobenzene formed at once attacks the free aniline 
salt. 1880 Athenaeum 1 3 Nov. 6^5/2 Action of Diazononh- 
thalin on Salicylic Acid. 1890 Lancet 33 Aug. 413/1 The 
so-called diazo reaction of urine . . A bright or carmine red 
colouration denotes the diazo action. 

Hence X>l»‘sotjrp*. 

1801 Art Jrttl. Feb. 54 The Diazotype process, a method 
of photographic dyeing and printing. 

Ii Diaaoma (d3i£ztfu*m&). [L. diatoma space 
between the seats in a theatre, a. Gr. Btdfapa girdle, 
partition, or diaphragm, lobby in a theatre, f. 3i<t 
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through, over + (Sip a that which is girded, f. (wv- 
vi fvat to gird round.] 

1 . In tne ancient Greek theatre : A semicircular 
passage through the auditorium, parallel to its 
outer border, and cutting the radial flights of steps 
at right angles at a point about half way up. 

1706 Pirn 1 ifs (cd. Kersey), Diatom a, a Girdle or Waste* 
belt ; also a broad Footstep on the Stairs of an Amphi* 
theater 18*0 T. S. Hughes 7 'rav. Sia/v 1 . xi. vis (Stanf.) 
Jt is of small dimensions, containing only one mazouia or 
lorriilor. 

t 2 . A fiat. The diaphragm or midriff, Obs . 

1706 Pmiu ii* Jed. Kersey), Diasoma .. in Anatomy the 
same with the Diaphragm or Midnff. 1883 Syd. hoc. Le.r., 
Diatom* t, an old name, .for the diaphragm. 

II DiaiO'Ster. [a. Or. bia(co<TTrjp the twelfth 
vertebra in the back, f. hd through, over + (axr rl\p 
girdle, belt, f. (ojwvvat to gird.] (See quots.) 

i8ti Hooi'i « Med. Die Pia~oster, a name 01 the twelfth 
vettchra of the hack. 1883 Syd. hoc.Le t. f Ihazostet, old 
name for the twelfth vertebra of the spinal column ; be< ausc 
a l»elt girding the body is usually placed over it (Ciorr.tus>. 

Diasotise (doiiar ziRai/), v. t hem. [f. Di* - h 
Azote + -ize : cf. azotizei] trans . To convert 
into a diazo compound. Hence Diasotiaed ///. a. 

1889 M ( Iowan tr. Bernthsen's Org. Chem . 361 The con- 
version of amidu- into dinxo-compounds is termed diazotiz- 
Nature * 8 July, The nunilierof amidogeu groups 
which have been diazotized c m be determined. 1890'l iioRi‘K 
Diet. Appi. Chem. I. 247 Flavophcnin .. prepared by the 
action of diazotised benzidine (one molecule) on two mole* 
coles of salicycltc acid in alkaline solution. 

Bib, .rAJ dial. [A variant of Dip sb . : cf. Dib 
7A*] A dip; a small hollow in the ground. 

1847-78 II a i.liwkll, Dib % a valley. North . 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Dib, a dip. *876 F. K. Koiunhon Whitby Gloss ., 
Dtb, a slight concavity on the ground'* surface, 

2 . Comb. Dibboard, the dip or inclination of a 
seam of coal. Northumbld. Gloss. 1892. 

Bib, sb.- Generally in //. diba. [/ Jibs , found 
in the 1 8th c. # was prob. a familiar shortening of i 
dibs tones, mentioned by Locke. Frob. a deriv, of 
Din v.-\ cf. the names Dabbkks, and {dial.) dabs , 
applied to a similar game, i. Dab v .] 

1 . Pi. A game played by children with pebbles 
or tne knucklc-bones of sheep ; also the name of 
the pebbles or bones so used ; sec Antbagal, 
Chkckntones, Cock a l. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio>, Dibbs, a play among children. 1810 
K. D. Cl arke 7 'rav. I. 177 This game i*. calletl 4 Dibbs * by 
the English. 1867 H. Kingsi ky Sitcoteofh. xiii, Hi* dibbs 
and agate taws. 1888 H<rk*h. it lost. y Dibsy a game played 
with the small knuckle bones taken from legs of mutton ; 
these bones are themselves < ailed dibs. 1890 J. D. Robert- 
son Gloucestenh. Gloss. , Dibs, pebbles. 

2 . A counter used in playing at cards, etc. as 
a substitute for money. 

3 . //. A slang term for money. 

iSts H. & J. Smii ti Rrj. Addr.yG . harmvelly Make nunky 
surrender his dibs. 1867 Smyth Sailor's WortLbk., Dtbbs % 
a galley term for ready money. 1868 Mirs Bradoon Run 
to Earth III. ix, ‘ You are the individual what comes down 
with the dibbs.* 1883 Bf.eani Garden l air 11. iii, To make 
other beggar* do the work and to pocket the dibs yourself. 

4 . *a Dibble. v In vaiious Kng. dialects.) 

1891 Leicestersh. Gloss., Dib, Dibber or Dibble, a pointed 
instrument often made of a broken spade-handle, for making 
holes for seeds. 

Dib, A local Sc. var. of Di b, a puddle. 
i8ai Galt Ann. 0/ Parish 31a (Jam.) The dibs were full, 
the roads foul. i8ai — Ayrsn . Legatees 100 (Jam.) He 
kens the loan from the crown of the causeway, as well as 
the duck does the midden from the adle dib. 

Bib, » > Obs. exc. dial. [App. an onomatopoeic 
modification of Dip v. , expressing the duller sound 
caused by broader contact. Cf. Dm jAI] trans. 

- Dip v . 

c 13*5 Metr. Horn, mi Jesus . . bad thaim dib thair cuppes 
alle, And ber title bern best in halle. c 1570 Durham Deposit. 
(Surtees) mo Dib the shirt in the water, and so hang it upon 
.1 hedge all that night. i«8o Barkt Ah'. D 653 To Dibbc 
or dippe. 1617 Minsiiku Thu tor, To Dibbc, rt. to Dippe, 
1868 Ai kinsom Cleveland Gloss , Dib, To dip. 

Bib, v:* [A derivative form from Dab vA, ex- 
pressing an action of the same kind but weaker or 
lighter : cf. the forms sip, snip, tip , and the redu- 
plicating clement in bibble -babble, tittle-tattle, pit- 
pat, zig-zag, which expresses a weakened phase of 
the notion expressed by the radical. 

Sense 3 is also expressed by Dar, another derived form 
from dab, in which the consonant is lightened ; also by Dor. 1 
Here there may also be association with Dip.J 

1 . trans. To dab lightly or finely cf. Dab vA 2. 
s6oo Ev. Woman in Hum. 1. i. in Bullen p.Pt. IV, Mintris , 

that face wants a fresh Glosse. Prethcc, dib it in well, Bos. 

2 . intr. To tap or pat lightly : cf. Dab v. 1 i d. 

1869 Black more Loma D. x, It is a fine sight to behold. . 

the way that they dib with their hills. 

3 . intr. To fish by letting the bait (usually a 
natural insect) dip and bob lightly on the water ; 

= Dap v. 1, Dibble vA 2. 

1681 Chf.th am Angled s Vade-m. iv. § 8 (1689) 37 Put one 
on the point of a Duo-fly Hook, and dib with it, or dib with 
the Ash-fly. 18*7 Mirror II. 118/1 It is customary to dib 
for them, or to use a fly. 1880 Boys otvn BA. 26$ House- 
crickets are also good, to dih with, for chub. /bid. 377 
The hawthorn -fly.. is used to dib in a river for Trout, 


4 . To dibble. 

Known In actual use only in mod. dial., but implied in 

DfBBftR, DiBBING-STICK ! *€< & 1&0 DlBBLB. 

1891 Evans Leicester*}*. Gloss., Dib and Dibble vb., to use 
a * nibble \ Dibble is the commonest form, both of the sb 
and v. 

I Icnce Bi bbing vbl. sb . ; Bi bbing- stick, a dibble. 
1881 Chetham Angler's Vade-m. xxxiii. | 1 (1689) 174 
Angling with a natural Fly (called dibbing, dapeing or dib- I 
bling). Ibid. 8 a. 174 Diboing it always performed on the 1 
very surface.. or permitting the Bait to sink for a inches. 
1833 Bowlkkr Angling a7^I*he natural flies best adapted 
j for dibbing or bobbing at the bush. 1863 H. C. Pennell 
I Angler Nat. ijz A natural caterpillar, cockchafer, or grass- 
hopper, used with a short line by dibbing over the bushes. 

I x8oo Chesh. Gloss., Dibbin-sttcA, a stick used for planting 
cabbages, etc. or making holes for sowing seed. 

I Dibar, oba. form of Diaper. 
j Dibanio (daib^-aik), a. Chem. [f. Di-* v 
Babe sbA 4- -10.] Having two baaea, or two atoms 
of a base. Dibasic acid : one which contain* 

| two atom* of displaceable hydtogen. See Bibahic. 
1868 Chambers' Lmyd. X. 462/2 When an acid admits of 
the displacement of two atoms of hydrogen, it is termed 
dibasic. 1869 Ro.hcoe Elem. C hem. (1874) 365 The acids .. j 
of the second series are dibasic. 1880 Clemknshaw Wur/L j 
A tom. The. 304 Oxygen and sulphur, the ‘dibasic * character , 
of which was demonstrated by KekuM. 

Hence Blbaai olty, dibasic quality. 

1880 Clemknsiiaw Wnrtz' Atom. The . 179 The dibasicity 
of tartaric acid. 

Dlbb, var. of IJib. 

Dibber (di bai). [f, Dib v,- (sense 4) + -er L] j 

1 . An instrument for dibbling ; a dibble ; especi- 

ally, an implement having a series of dibbles or 1 
teeth for making a number of holes at once. • 

1736 Pkgge Kent u isms, Dibble, I think they cull it dibber 
in Kent. 1783 7 'ram. Soc. Etuourag. Arts I. 113, I .. 
ploughed the land very deep, dressed the ground down, and ' 
planted with hand-dibbers. 1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 
48 A man. .with a dibber of iron, the handle about three feet 
long, in each hand, strikes two rows of holes. 1847 Rayn- 
hiru in Jml. K. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 315 By using a drop- 
drill, or a larger dibber for making the holes, 1848 Ibid. 
IX. 11. 548 Five cut sets [of hopsl should be planted to 
make a bill, which should be put in with a dibber around 
the stick. ) 

2 . Mining. The pointed end of an iron bar used 1 
for making" holes. U.S. 

1871 W. Morgans Man. Mining 7 'ools 158 The jiointcd 
ends of bars are often slightly bent, to facilitate getting a 
pinch and levering in certain positions. The end is called 
a 'dibber 1 , for making holes. 

Dibbin. dibben. Obs. or dial. 
f 1 , In the leather trade : Fart of a hide ; perh. 
the shank. Obs. 

1603-4 Ad 1 Jas /, c. 23 8 15 The Ncckes, Wombes, and I 
Dibbins, or oilier peeccs of Oflall cut of from the suide Backcs ] 
or Buts of Leather. 

2 . dial. (See quot.) 

1847-78 Halliwkll, Dibben, a fillet of veal. Devon. 
Dibble (di b’l), sb. Forms : 5 debylle, 6 dyb- 
bil, 6-7 dible, 6- dibble. [In form belonging j 
app. to Dib vA (sense 4), -lb being instrumental j 
as 111 beetle, or diminutive : cf. dibber, dibbing-stick ' 
in same sense. Dibble is however evidenced much 
earlier than Dib v .*, which leaves the nature of 
their relation doubtful.] 

An instrument used to make holes in the ground 
i for seeds, bulbs, or young plants. In its simplest 
form, a stout pointed cylindrical stick with or 
i without a handle ; but it may also have a cross j 
bar or projection for the foot {foot-dibble), or be 
forked at the point, or furnished with several points 
to make a number of holes at once. | 

c 1450 Nominate in Wr.-WUickcr 711 Hoc subterrarium, j 
a debylle. 1483 Cat It. Angl. 92 A Dchylle, Pastiuacum, 
subtrrratorium. 1363 Hvil Art Garden. 128 With your j 
forked dibble, put vnder the head, loose it so ill the earth, j 
that [etc.]. 1570 Levins Manip, 124/42 A dybhil. 1373 

Turser Hush. ( 1 878 ) 101 Through cunning with dible, rake, 
mattock, and spade, By line and by leauell, trim garden is 
made. i6i» Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. xoo He not put The 
Dible in earth, to set one slip of them. 167a Rayo, E. C. I 
I Cords 64 A Dibbtey an instrument to make holes in the 1 
ground with for setting beans, pease or the like. 1737 
Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Dibble, There U a Dibble of a j 
modern Invention with several Teeth, the Body of it is | 
made of a light Wood, and the Teeth of a Wood that is • 
somewhat harder. 1818 Kfats Endym. 111. 1x3 In sowing* 
time ne’er would I dibble take, Or drop a sc cd. 1839 R. F. 
Burton Centr. A/r. in 7 ml. Gene, hoc. XXIX. 397 The 
people use a msaha or dibble, a cnisel-shaped bit 01 iron, 
witn a socket to receive a wooden handle. 1861 Dklamer 
Et. Card. 48 To plant them with the trowel or dibble. 

t b, ? A moustache. Obs. slang. 1 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Eatr n. iii, Neuer tuske,nor twirle 
your dibble, good lordane. S 

Dibble (ili-b’F, vA [f. Dibble j£.] 

1 - trans. To make a hole in (the soil) with or • 
as with a dibble ; to sow or plant by this means. < 
To dibble in {info) : to put in or plant by dibbling. 1 
1583 Stanyhurst /Ends iv. (Arb.) ito So far is yt cram, 
pema with roote deepe dibled at helgats. ( 1701 Cow per 
Yard lev Oak 26 A skipping deer, Witn pointed hoof dib- 
bling tne glebe. 1797 A. Young Agrtc . SiffoiA 47 One 
farmer near Dunwich ..dibbled *<8 acres. 1799 Gent l . 
Mar. I. 39a A woman employed, .dibbling beans. 1847-8 
H. Miller First Impr. ix. (1857) 145 The clayey soil around 


it was dibbled thick . . by the tiny hoofs of sheep. s%5 
M. Arnold Balder Dead in. 31a The soft strewn snow 
Under the trees is dibbled thick with holes. s8re Baker 
Nile Tribut. iv. 54 The seeds of the dhurra are dibbled in 
about three feet apart. 

trans/. 1883 Sir E. Beckett in Ktttnvl. 31 Aug. 140'* 
The printer’s passion for dibbling in a comma between every 
two adjectives. 

2 . intr . To use or work with a dibble ; to bore 
holes in the soil. 

Mod. He was dibbling in his garden. 

Hence Bl bbled ppl. a . ; Di bbling vbl. sb . ; also 
in Comb., as dibbling- machine. 

1793 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 3/3 If Dibbling, instead of 
Broadcast, was wholly practised, it would produce a saving. 
183a Veg. Subst. Food 38 Depositing the seed in holes . . at 
regular interval* .. is called drilling, or dibbling. 1896 J. 
Bax ter Libr. Tract. Agric. II. aio It appears. .that drilling 
with the hoe is much preferable to dibbling. Ibid. There 
was . . one quarter more of produce from the drilled crop 
than from the dibbled. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek,, Dibbling 
machine, one used for making holes in rows for potato sets, 
for beans, or other things which are planted isolated in 
rows. 

Dibble (di b’l , v'l [Perhaps a derived form 
from Dabble with lighter vowel: but cf. Dib 
®; a 3 ] 

1 . tntr. « Dabble v. 2. 

x6*a Drayton Poty-clb. xxv. (1748) 36 6 And near to them 
you see the lesser dibbling teale. 

2 . »Dib v/i 3, Dat v. 1. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 60 Dibble lightly on 
the surface of the water. 1676 Cotton Angler Cl.), This 
stone-fly . .we dape or dibble with, os with the drake. s68i 
Chetiiam Angler's Vade-nt. vii. § 2 (1688) 75 When you 
angle at ground in a clear Water, or dibble with natural 
Flies. 1833 Erase/s Mag. VII. 54 He . . bobs and dibbles 
till he hooks his prey. 

Hence Di bbling vbl, sb. 

1676 Cotton Angler n. v. 295 This way of fishing we call 
Dapmg or Dabbing, or Dibling wherein you arc always to 
have your Line flying before you up or down the River as 
the Wind serves. 18^8 Sat. Rev. V. 569/2 Dibbling for 
trout he considers a high achievement. 

Di'bble-da bble. colloq.otdial. [Reduplica- 
tion of Dabble, the form expressing repetition 
with alternation of intensity, as in bibble babble, 
tittle-tattle , zig-zag, etc.] lit. An irregular course 
of dabbling: or splashing; fig. rubbish; also, up- 
roar with violence. 

c 1350 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 7 They are hut dyble 
dablc I marvell ye can abyd such hyble bable. 1767CTKRR. 
Cowfer in Mrs. Dc tatty' $ Life 4 Core. Ser. 11. D862) I. go 
It turned out such a aibble-dabble. ..We have liad March 
weather before March tame. 1815 Jamieson, Dibble -dabble, 
uproar, accompanied with violence. 1847-78 IIaLLIWELL, 
Dibble-dabble, rubbish. North . 

Dibbler (di-blai). [f. Dibble vA + -er L] 

1 . One who dibbles. 

1770-4 A. Huntkr Georg, Ess. (1804! II. 356 One dibbler 
generally undertakes the business of one gang. 1797 A. 
Young Agric. Suffolk 40 note , A one-horse roll to level the 
flag, or furrow, for the dibblers. 

2 . An agricultural implement used in dibbling ; 
a machine dibble. 

1847 lllustr. Loud. News 24 July 58/1 For the best horse 
seed- dibbler, L 1 5. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 699/r Dibblers 
[figured II. 1884 A the nr urn 6 Dec. 736/a Drills, seed planters 
and dibblers. 

3 . A species of opossum : see quot. 

x8$o A. w kite Pop . It ist. Mammalia 166 The A ntechinns 
af kalis of Mr. Gray, which is called the ‘ Dibbler ' at King 
George’s Sound. 

Dibbler, dial. f. Doubler, large plate. 
Dibchick : see Dabchick £. 

Dibenzo-. Chem. See Di- 2 and Benzo-. 
Dibe nsoyl. Chem. A synonym of Benzilk 
C u H 10 O*, as having the formula of two molecules 
of the radical Benzoyl. Also in Comb. 
Dibe'nsyl. Chem. [f. Di- a + Benzyl.] An 
aromatic hydrocarbon crystallizing in large colour- 
less prisms, having the formula of two molecules 
of the radical benzyl. Also in Comb, and attnb., 
as dibenzyl-methane, dibenzyl ketone. 

187a Fownes' Chem. (ed. n) 763. 

DlO-hole. Mining, [app. f. dib, variant of Dub 
+ Hole.] The hole at the bottom of the shaft, 
which receives the drainage of a mine, in order 
to its being pumped to the surface; also called 
Sump. 

*•83 Pott Mall G. a Oct. 8/3 As the cage was being brought 
up the rope broke . . The cage was precipitated into the dib- 
hole and the scaffolding smashed* 189* Daily News 1 1 Jan. 
3/6 Examining the dib hole at the bottom or tha pit shaft. 

DiblMtulft (daiblarsti/fld). Embrvol , [f. Dl- ^ 
+ mod.L. bias tula Blastulb.] That stage of 
the embryo of multicellular animals at which it 
consists of a vesicle inclosed by a double layer of 
cells; ""Gastbula, 

1890 E. R. Lank at5TKR Adv.Science 348The tarm'diblastula ' 
has more recently been adopted in England for the 'gastrula' 
of Haeckel. 

Dibraeh (dM'brsek). rare. [ad. L. dibrachys, 
ad. Gr. tip pax™ of two short syllables, t ft 1- two 
4- frpaxft short] In Gr. and L. prosody : A foot 
consisting: of two short syllables ; a pyrrole. 

In mod. Diets. 



DIBBANCH. 


DICB-PXsAYBR. 


Dibranch. (doi-bncnk). Zool. [ad. F. di- 
branches, f. Gr. 8 a* (Di-*) + Pp&yx ia giM* of 
fishes .1 A dibrancbiatc cepnalopod ; see next. 

. *• 7 * 4 * Conte Elem. Geoi. 11. (>870) 305 if we divide all 
known Cephalopoda into Dibranch* (two-gilled) and Tetr*- 
branch* (rour-gilled). . The naked or Dibranch* are decidedly 
higher in organization. 

Dibvanohiate (d*ibne*i)ki<>t\ a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. dibranckidta , f. as prec. : see -ate *.] 
A. adj. Belonging to the Dibranchiata, an order 
of cephalopoda having two branchiae or gills. B. 
sb. A oephalopod belonging to this order. 

tStt-d Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 520/1 The Dibranch iate^ Order 
of (Sphalopods. Ibid. s*6/a The . . sucker* with which the 
. . anna of the Dlbranchiate* are provided. *87$ Blakk 
Zed 344 In the dibranchiate Cephalopoda, the animal is 

So Dlbrft'nofcioa* a., 4 having two bronchia or 
gills.* Syd . Soc, Lex . 1883. 

XMbromide (doibrJ«*radld, -mid). Chcm. [f. 
Di- 8 + Bromide.] A compound of two atoms of 
bromine with a dvad element or a radical, as ethinc 
dibromide C 3 H, Br a . 

1869 Roscok Elem. Chcm . 362 Ethylene diamines . obtained 
by acting with ammonia on ethylene dibromide. 1873 
/•own id Chem . (ed. 11) 560 Ethine unites with bromine, 
forming a dibromide. 

Dibromo-, before a vowel dibrom-. Chem. 
[f. Di- 8 + Bbomo-.] A combining element, ex- 
pressing the presence in a compound of two atoms 
of bromine, which have replaced two of hydrogen, 
as dibromaldehyde CH Br 2 • CHO. 

1871 Bournes' Chem. (ed. »i) 680 Dibroniacctic Acid is ob- 
tained by the further action of bromine upon bromacctic 
acid. ibid. 759 Dtbromobenrene exhibits two modifications. 
1880 Clemenshaw Wurtz' Atom . Th. 285 Dibromopropy! 
alcohol . . which is the result of the direct action of bromine 
upon ally! alcohol. 

Dibs (plural) : see Dib sb} 

Di'bstones, sb. pi. [See Dib sb .2] The names 
of a children’s game : the same as dibs or dab- 
stones. 

160s Ix)cke Edtu \ f 152 . 1 have seen little Girls exercise 
whole Hours together and take abundance of Pains to Ik: 
expert at Dibstones as they call it. 1775 Ash, Dihloue , a 
play among children, a little stone to be thrown at another 
;Mone. Addison. 

Dibu*tyl, Bibntyro-. Chcm. See Di- 8 and 

Butyl. 

t Dica'oious, a. Obs. — 0 [f. I.. diidx, diedei- 
talking sharply + -ot T 8.] Pert of speech, saucy. 

If 30 Maunder Treat. Ktunol . , Dtcacious , talkative, pert. 

Hence + Dioa*oiou«nes». 

*7«7 Bailey vol. II, Dicacionsncss , talkativeness. 

Dic&city (dikarsiti). Obs . or arch. [f. L. 
dicax, dicdc-cm , sarcastic (f. dU • stem of dUPre to 
say, speak) + -ity.] A jesting or mocking habit of 
speech ; raillery, banter; pertness. (Sometimes after 
L. dtdfri : Talkativeness, babbling.) 

159a Bacon Confer. Pleasure (1870) 8 Vespasian, a man 
exceedinglie giuen to the humor of dicacitie and testing. 
*637 Hrywood Dial. iv. Wk*. *874 VI. 185 His quicke 
dicacitie Would evermore be taunting my voracitie. a 1670 
Hackkt Abf. Williams n. (1693) ijt Lucilius, a centurion, 
in Tacitus Annal. lib. 1, had a scornful name given him by 
the military dicacity of his own company. 1751 Byrom 
Enthusiasm Poems 1773 II. 23 To remit the freedom of 
inquiry, .for their dicacity. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LX. 
55 Between human eloquence, and the dicacity of the parrot 
. . there is all the difference in the world. 

t JDic&areh. Obs. rare - °. In 7 dice*- [f. 
Gr. Nku-os just + -apx of ruler.] (Sec quot.) So 
also f Biostsrohy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr Dicearckyldusearchta), Just govern- 
ment. D ice arc k {die search us), a just Prince. 1658 Phillips, 
Dicearch. 

DiC 880 l 0 gy (ddis/V’lodgi). Also 7 dice-, [ad. 
L. dicmologia, a. Gr. ditctuoKoyia a plea in defence, f. 
bifccuo ' f righteous, just 4- Xoyla account, speech.] 

+ 1 . A description or account of jurisdiction. Obs. 

t 66 a J. Exton (title). The Maritime Dicscologie, or Sen- 
jurisdiction of England. 

2 . Rhct. Justification. 

(>589 Puttrnham Eng. Poesie ill. xix. (Arb.) 837 Dichologtn , 
or tne Figure of excuse.) 1696 Blount Glossogr., Diceologv 
. justification by t or in talk, [1830 Maunder Treat, Kncnvl., 
Dicssofogy , self- vindication.) 

Dioage, Dioar i see Dikaoe, Dicker. 

DiOflSciO (dftikseTsik), a. Chem. [f. Di- 8 2 + 
Calcic.] Containing two equivalents of calcium. 

1883-78 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 719 Dicalcic phosphide. 
1884 r. J. Lloyd Science Agric. 

Wear bo-, before a vowel dicarb*. Chem . [See 
Di- 2 and Cabbo-.] In composition : Containing 
two atoms or equivalents of carbon. 

i88x Nature XXIII. 243 The acid . . was probably identical 
with dicarbopyridenic add. 

DiO*rbOH (dftik&ultfh), a. Chem. [D1.2.] 
Containing or derived from two atoms of carbon, 
as the dicarbon series of hydrocarbon* 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxx, Dicarbon or Ethyl series. 
The starting point of this important senes is common alcohol 
or spirits oTwina Ci H« 0 . 

Dimrfeoaftt* (drikliWu/t). Chm. SeeDi- 2 
and Carbokatk. 


DioATMllaxy, a. Bot. [ f . Di- 2 + Cartel- 
LARY.l Having or con»isting of two carpels. 

«»7* H arley Afat. Med. 501 Distinguished by a dicar* 
pellary fruit. 

DiOMt (drksest). Gr. Antiq. Also dikaat. 

S ad. Gr. Autaorfy judge, juryman, agent-noun f. 
nebfaiv to judge, pass judgement on, 7 . Mktj right, 
justice, judgement, trial.] One of the 6000 citizens 
chosen annually in ancient Athens to try cases in 
the several law-courts, where their functions com- 
bined those of the modern judge and jury. 

[1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xi. (1737)46 The Statue*, of 
their Dicastes. J x8ss T. Mitchei 1. Ansto/h. 1 . p. cxlv, 
Nearly one-third of ihe population of Athena were, in part, 
bupported by their attendance upon the courts of law in the 
quality of dicasts, an office something between the judge 
and juryman of modern times. 1873 S\ monos Gtk Poet * 
Ser. 1. i. (1877) 30 I he whole Athenian nation as dikasts and 
ecclesiasts, were interested in Rhetoric. 187a Mahaffv .So, . 
Life Greece vii. 215 The contemptible old dicast in the 
lras/s. 1875 Jowkit Plato (ed. a) I. 215 This art acts uj>on 
dicaxis and ecclesiasts and bodies of men. 

Dic&sttry (dika-stcri). Also dikastdry. [ad. 
Gr. Auea<rrfjptor a court of justice.) 

One of the courts of justice in which the dicasts 
sat ; the court or body of dicasts. 

[1696 J. Harrington Oceana 147 (Jod.) The dicasterion 
. . in Athens . . the comitia of that commonwealth. i8«* 
T. Mitchell Aristo/h , II. 179 The very essence of the 
Athenian democracy . . was centered in its Dicasteria, or 
courts of justice,] 18416 Gkoie Greece 1. xii. I. 304 It wa* un- 
lawful to put to death any person, even under formal sentence 
by the dicastery. 1866 Felton Anc. «r Mod. Gr. II. vi. 99 
1 ne people in the country, .were as likely to be drawn into 
the senate and dicasteries, as the people, .of the town. 

Dicaitio (dikre stik), a. Also dikaatio. [ad. 
Gr. bucaoTiK-bt of or for law or trials : see Dicast.] 
Of or belonging to a dicast or dicasts. 

1849 Grotr Greeie 11. xlvi. V. 484 The ardion . . retained 
only the power of . . presiding over the dikastlc assembly by 
whom peremptory verdict was pronounced. 1874 M ahai fv 
Soc. Life Greece vi. 176 'I he wrangling and d least ic habit of 
his countrymen. 1884 O. Re v. Oct. 348 Citizens each fur- 
nished with his dicaatic nadge And staff. 

Dicatalectic (ddi kcutale-ktik), a. Pros. [ad. 
Gr. Aueara\rjKTiK-6 % ; see Di- 2 and CatalECTIu.] 
Of a verse : Doubly catalectic ; wanting a syllable 
both in the middle and at the end, as e.g. the dac- 
tylic pentameter. in mod. Diet*. 

t Dloa-tion. Obs. rat e ~ °. [ad. L. di cation- cm 
formal declaration, n. of action f. die arc to proclaim.] 
1656 Blount Glossogr , Dicat ton , a vowing, submitting, 
promising, or dedicating. 

Dicayue, obs. form of Deceive. 

Dice (dais), sb., plural of Die sb t> q.v. 

In reference to gaming, dice is of much more fre- 
quent occurrence than the singular die ; it also 
enters largely into combination : as 
Dice-cogging , - gospeller , - maker ; dice -board, a 
board upon which dice arc thrown ; dice-coal 
(see quot.) ; dioe-headed a., having a cubical 
boss or stud (of nails used for strengthening doois, 
etc.) ; dioe holes (see quot.) ; dioe-man, a sharper 
who cheats with dice ; dice-shot *= die-shot (see 
Die) ; dice-top, a top of polygonal form with 
numbers marked on its faces, a teetotum. Also 
Dice-box, -play, etc. 

1844 Tiiirlwall Greece VI II. 453 Mummius . .had as little 
eye for them a* any of hin men, wno made *dice-boardn of 
tne finest master-piet es of painting. 1848 Brandt, * Dice- 
coal, a *pccics of coal easily splitting into cubical fragment*. 
1858 T hackkray Esmond 1. xiii, I played a *dice-cogging 
scoundrel in Al&atia for his ears. 1950 Latimkr Strut, at 
sStamford y NV*..\. j6q Among so great a number of gospeller*, 
some are card-gospellers, some are *dice*gospellcrs, some 
are pot-gospellers ; all are not good. 1497 La. Treat. Acc. 
.Scot. L 357 V c 3d nalis Mls hedit to Dunbar. 1993 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 74, 100 dicheadcd nailea 
pro ostio. i88» Caulfeild Sc Sawaro Diet, Needlework 
153 11 Dice Holes . . a stitch . . used in Honiton . . lacc. ijfco 
Palsgr. 2iT/a *Dicc maker, dossier . 1714 Mandevili tt /ab. 
Pees ( 1725)1.81 Card and due. makers ..arc the immediate 
ministers to a legion of vices. 1871 Echo 14 Mar., *Pice- 
mcn and thimble-rigs were scattered here and there, making 
a fine harvest. Lucar Colioq. A rte Shooting App. 57 

Chaine shot . . # dice shot. 1666 J. White Rich Cab. (eid. 4) 
124 Square pieces of iron, called dice-shot. 1804 Maske- 
lyne Sharps Flats 357 That well-known device, the 
* *dice.top * or * teetotum '. 

Die* (<teit), v . [f. Dice sb. //,] 

1 . intr. To play or gamble with dice. 

<*1440 Prom/. Parv, lai Dycyn, or pley wythe dycys 
aleo. 1919 P reset* tm. furies in Surtees Misc. (*890) 33 
Lett no manservaunte* dysse nor carde in ther howssc*. 
1948 Latimer Ploughers (Arb ) 35 Thci hauke, thei hunt, 
thei card, thei dyc«. 1996 Shaks. t Hen. IV, in. iii. 18, 
I was , . vertuous enough, swore little, dic'd not abouc 
seuen time* a weeke. 1647 R. Stapylton 7 uvenal 353 If 
th' old man dice, th* heire in long coats will doe The like. 
1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV, 97 The Dick Talbot who 
had diced and revelled with Grammont. 

b. trans. To lose or throw aivay by dicing ; to 
gamble away. Also fig. 

19*0 [see Dicing -house]. i(s8 N. Field Amends for 
Ladies 1 . 1 in Had. Dodsley XL 94 Have I to dice my 
patrimony away? 1871 Tom Taylor Jeanne Dare ti. t, 
How cheerily a king and kingdom May be diced, danced, 
and fiddled to the dogsl 1881 Blackie Lay Sertn . I 79 


5 art acts uj>on 


are pot-gospellers ; all are not good. 
Scot. 1 . 357 V c Jjct nalis 'dLs hedit 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 7 


The conscript boy, tom from hi* father . to dice away hi* 
sweet young life in a cause with which he ha* no concern. 

o. irons. To bring by dice-play (into, out of, etc.). 
, **41 Macaulay Ess. , Addison (1889) 721 When he diced 
himself into a spunging house. 

2 . To cut into dice or cubes : tsf*. in cookery. 

?r 1390 Forme of Cury in Warner’s Cuiiu. A ntiq. 5 Take 
Funges [ mushrooms), and pare hem dene, and dyce hem. 
1 1440 Primp. Patv. lai Dycyn, a* men do brede, or other 
lyke. quadra. 1789 Mrs. K AFRAID Eng . Honsekfr. (177H) 
95 Make a rag 00 of oysters and sweetbreads diced. 

3 . To mark or ornament with a pattern of cubes 

i«r sniiRr/>(i ■ (ArkMin»r • r A// a. Neediest torh _ 


or squares; to chi 
quot. 1808-80.) 


tier ; spec. a. NetdltU'ork. (See 
>. Bookbinding. To ornament 


nuot. 1 000- so.) D. lioomnndiHg. 10 ornament 
feather) with a pattern consisting of squares or 


diamonds : see Diced ppl. a. 2. 

1688 j. Clayion in Pint. J'tans. XVIII. 126 The young 
Ones IsnakcKj have no Hatties . but they may be known . . 
being very regularly diced or checker'd, hlack and gray on 
the backs, 1808 80 Jamifson, Dite, t. Properly, to sew 
a kind of waved |mttcrn near the border of a garment 
2 J o weave in figures resembling dice. 

1 4 . To mark with spots or pips, like dice. Obs. 

1664 Power h \p. Phtios. 1. 8 The Butter Hy. The eye is 
large and globular, diced or bespockM here and there with 
black spots. 

Dice, obs. Sc. f. Daih, pew or seat in a church. 

Dioe, adv. Naut. : see Dyck. 

Dice-box. The box from which dice arc thrown 
in gaming, usually of the form of a double trun- 
cated cone. 

* 55 * it i’loi r, Dice \)Q\t,Pimum^frtttlluw. *617 M inmii t 
D tutor, A. Dice bov a saucer, pot ringer, or aome other 
mu h like dish, out of which they cast the dice. 1713 Addison 
Guardian No. 120 F 1 Thumping the tAble with a dice-box 
1784 Cowffr 7 ask tv. 2/1 What was an hourglass once, 
Become* a dicel»ox. «*M Hi. Martini au I'hne Ages it. 
47 Chailes and the Duke of Otmotid were tattling the dice- 
box. 1849 Macaulay Hut. Fug. II. 50 Welcome at the 
palace when the bottle or the diccbox wax going round, 
b. Used typically for dice-play, dicing, gaming. 

1857 Mauric* Fp. St. John xi. 179 'Ihe only resources 
left lor either arc the dice-box and ihe lxUtlc. 1899 Ma- 
< ai lay Life Pitt , Fox, a man of pleasure, ruined by the 
dice- box and the turf. 

o. allrib. Of the form of a dicc-l>ox. Due-box 
insulator , a hollow |>orcelain insulator of this shape 
for supporting a telegraph wire, which pasne* 
through the axis. 

. *84* W. Sfaliuni. Italy 4 ft. Is/. I. 296 A smaller lake . . 
backed by a range of rocks and a rude dice-box tower. 1899 
W. Prffi y {in letters, 'I be ‘dicc-box ’ insulator was invented 
by the late Mr. C. P. Walker; it was used on the South- 
Enstem Radway. 

Diqtd (dPist), ppl. a. [f. Dick v. + -ttt> U] 

1 . Formed or cut into dice or cubes; see Dick v. 2. 

1671 J. WtwsTLK Mctallogr. xvii. 2^6, I have by me very 
many sorts of these squared or diced golden Marchaiites. 
1741 t ompl. /am. Pteie 1. ii. (ed. 3) 147 Make Sauce with 
some of the Liquor, Mu-dirooms, diced Lemon, etc. 

2 . Marked or ornamented with figures of cubes or 
squares ; chequered ; sec Dice v. 3. 

17*5 Ramsay Gentl Shefh . 1. ii, He kauns his hair . . And 
spreads his garters diced oeneath his knee. 1880 W. Smimt 
Catal. No. 6, 4 vols, royal 8vo, diced calf. 1893 W- F. Clav 
C atal. 16, 410, diced russia, neatly rabacked. 

Dicellat« (dsise-l/t), a. p. Gr. dineKka, a 
two-pronged hoe 4 - -ate 2 .] Two-pronged ; said 
spec, of sponge-spicules. 

II Dicentra (ddise'utr&). Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
KnevTpos, f. two + ieivrpov sharp point, spur.] 
A genus of plants (N.O. Fumariacem) having 
drooping heart-shaped flowers ; the species are 
natives of North America and Eastern and Centra) 
Asia, and several arc in cultivation in the flower- 
garden, esp. D. spcctabilis (also called Dielylraj. 

1866 in Treat. Bot. 1883 Centuty Afag. Sept. 736/2 The 
l>eautiful)y divided leaves of the dicentra. 18B4 E. P. Rot 
in Harper's Mag. May 932/1 Clummof bloodroot, hepatlca*, 
dicentmn, dog-tooth violets, and luies-of-the- valley. 

Dicephalons (dwseTalos \ a. [f. Gr. bueitpaK- 
ot (f. Di-^ 4- mfakii head) + -oub. In mod.F. 
dt\ tip hale. ] Having two heads, two-headed. 

1808 Ed in. Rev. X IL 487 A dicephalous monster. ^ 

Diod-play. [f- Dice sb. pi . ] The action or 
practice of pfaying with dice ; the game of dice. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. no Dyce play, aleatura. itft 
Rohinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 84 Dice-playe, and suene 
other folishe and pernicious game* they know not. *577 
Northbrookf. Dicing Introd. 3 If a man can dice-nlay 
1980 Lupton Sivqita 94 To get greedie gain by diuellmh and 
detestable DiccpUye. *606 Holland Sue ton. 60 For giving 
himselfe much to dice play. ... - . 

t b. fig. Trickery, deceit, sleight. Obs. 

1633 Rogers Treat. Sacraments 1. 159 Not easily carried 
away by each Doctrine and dice-play of men [cf. Rph. tv. 
1 sir rtf Kvfki* rmr av 4 pw#Mr). 

So Dtoe-playinM. ... 

c 1490 Promp. Parv A MS. K.) 120 Dlcepleying t, aleatura. 
1991 Robinson tr. Afort's Utop. (Arb.) 19 The Poete like net h 
. . the life of man to a diceplaiyng or a game at the tables. 
1608 Holland Sueton. 70 The rumour that ran of hi* dice- 

Diot-playtr. [See prec.] One who plays or 
gambles with dice ; ft dicer. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. vl 73 lakke pt togeloure . . And 
danyet pt dys-playere. 1977 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1593) 
183 We doe vtterly forbid all bishops . • to koepe compante 
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DICHOTOMY. 


with dice players. 1660 Jkr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. n 471 
<L.) A common gamester or dice-player may call himself 
Christian, but indeed he is not. 

Dietr (doi*sai). Forms : 5-6 dyaer, dys&r, 6 
dytour, di«ar, dyoer, dicear, deaard, 6- dioar. 
[f. Dick v. (or sb.) + -er 1 . The suffix was sometimes 
changed to AFr. -oub, and -ar.] One who plays 
or gambles with dice ; a person addicted to dicing. 

«4*S Nottingham Eec. II. 6a Roger u- Mokyngton ent 
communis hospitator, contra Avhisam, scilicet, [hospital] 
tlysers. c 1460 Toumeley Myst. (Surtees) 24a '1 hise dysar* 
and thine hullara, Thise cokkers and thine hollars. i«oo~ao 
Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 71 Ane dysour said. The Dcvill mot 
stik him with a knyfe, Dot he kc*t vp fair xyisis thre. 1931 
liLvor G<>7\ i. xxvi, Suche a rcprochc, to l>c sayde that they 
had made aliaunce with dinars. 160a Shakh. Ham. in. iv. 
45 Such an Act, That.. Makes marriage vowes Ax false as 
Pit er* Oat hex. 1694 Gatakfh Pisi . A pot. 1 The better Dicer, 
the won man. 1837 I3 k Ouin( ky Rewit Tartars Wk*. 1862 
IV 130 Upon the hazard of a dicer's throw. 1844 J. T. 
Hkwllit Parsons 4- IV. xix, A deep drinker, and a dicer. 

Dicerate (dai’serJt), a, [f. (Jr, hintpas, hmpar- 
double horn,] * Having two horns*. Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1883. 

Dieerous .daiaerds), a. Entom. rare, [itreg. 
(for dice rote ) f. Gr. din t/wt two-horned, f. 8c- two 
f ftipa t horn.] Having two ‘horns*, antennae, or 
tentacles. 

i8e6 Kirby & Silnck In// hI. Entom. IV. 316 Dicenms y 
insects that have two antennae. 

Dieese, dicesed, obs. forms of Decease. 
Dicetyl (doisrtil). Chem . [See T)t-*.] The 
free form of the hydrocarbon radical Ckt* L, q.v. 

+Dich. Obs. rare. A corrupt or erroneous word, 
having apparently the sense do it : 

1607 Siiaks. Timon 1. ii. 73 Much good dich thy g<x>d 
heart. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. hr t omnnv. 87 So nitih 
God dich you with your Hustenancelesse sauce. [Cf. 154* 
Udail tr. Eras m . Apoph. (1877) 112 Biddyng much good 
do it him.] 

Dich, obs. form of Ditch. 

Dich&ftial (doik^’zial), a. Hot. [f. next f 
-AL.] Belonging to or of the nature of a dicha- 
sium. 

1876 J. H. Balfour in Encyci. Rrit. IV. 124/1 In the 
natural order Caryopkyltacex .the dichasial cymose form of 
inflorescence is very general. 

(I DichMinm (d»ik<Fizi£in). Hot. PI. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. 8i'xa<m division.] A form of cy- 
mose inflorescence, apparently but not really dicho- 
tomous, in which the main axis produces a pair of 
lateral axes, each of which similarly produces a pair, 
and so on ; a bi parous cyme. 

*8w Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Rot. 158 False dichotomies 
of this kind, whkh occur abundantly in the inflorescence* of 
Phanerogams, are termed by Schimper Dichasia. Ibid. 521 
The dichaaium easily passes, in the first or a succeeding 
order of lateral axes, Into a sympodial mode of develop- 
ment. 1876 J. H. Balfour in Encytl. Brit . IV. 124/1 In 
some member* of the tribe Caryophyllacea the inflorescence 
has the form of a contracted dichasium. 

II DiohMtasi* (daikarstftsig). [mod. f. Gr. 8f*a 
asunder, apart + <rrd<ri s standing.] • Spontaneous 
subdivision 9 (Webster 1864). 

* 1864 Webster cites Dana. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Diohafttie (daikae*stik), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
errot divided, f. 8«xdf-#iv to divide: see -ic.] ‘Ca- 
pable of subdividing spontaneously * (Webster 1 864). 

a 1884 Webster cite* Dana. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. t Di - 
c has tic. capable of undergoing dichastasis. 

Diohe(n, obs. forms of Ditch. 
DiohlamydeoiUI (daikl&mi'dfM), a. Bot. [f. 
mod, Bot.L. dichlatnydex, f. Gr. two + x*«/*w> 
X*a/w8- cloak : see -sous.] Having both the floral j 
envelopes (calyx and corolla) ; having a double 
perianth. Also said of a plant bearing such flowers. | 
»•* Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot . Introd. a6 If the corolla is . 
present, a plant is said to be dichlamydeouiL 188s G. Allen 
in Nature 17 Aug. 373 Our EnglUn species have no true 
petals ; but some exotic forms are truly dichlamydeous. 

Dichlor-, dichloro-. Chem. [f. DM + 

Chlor(o)-.] A formative clement in names of 
compounds formed by the substitution of two Jttoms 
of chlorine for hydrogen atoms, as dichloracetii j 
acid , dichlorhydrin : see Chlor- and Chlobo-. 

Foumes* Chem. (ed. it) 627 Dichlorhydrin is treated 
with potash, it gives up a # molecule of hydrochloric acid. 
ibid. 67 9 Dichloracetic acid is produced by the action of 
chlorine and iodine on boiling acetic acid. Ibid. 750 Of di- 
chlorobenzene, two modifications are known. 1876 Harlf.y 
Mat. Mtd. (ed. 6) 326 Allyl-chloroform is unstable, and 
breaks up into hyarocnloric add and dichlor&llylene. 

XMoUoridd (ddiklde'roid, -rid). Chem. [f. Di- 2 
+ Chloride.] A compound of two atoms of 
chlorine with an element or radical, as mercury 
dichloride HgCl 2 . 

i Formerly, a compound of chlorine with two atoms of 
another body : see Dt- * a a f . 

*8aj T. Thomson First Princ Chem. II. 44 Dichloride 
of antimony. i8s6 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 75. 1834 I. 

Scoffjern in Orr's Circ . Sc. Chem. 508 Dichloride of gold 
remains, c s86sl .ktheby in Circ. Sc. 1 . 120/1 A solution of 
djchloride of copper. 1873 Femmes * Chem. (ed, 11) 437 The 
dichloride is produced, together with the trichloride. 
Dfaho-, a. Gr. 8<xo-, combining form of adv. 

In two, asunder, apart, as in &x<rrofda cutting ' 


in two. A first element in several scientific words, 
with the meaning, ‘asunder, separately, in two 
parts or halves \ 

(The short in Greek, %o that the usual EnglUh pronun- 
ciation is not etymological.) 

Dichoga*mio, a. Bot. «Dichooamoi h. 

In mod. Diets. 


ding) + -oua.] Said of those hermaphrodite plants 
in which the stamens and pistils (or analogous 
organs) become mature at different times, so that 
self-fertilization is impossible. 

185$ Darwin Grig. Spa . iv. (1873) 78 These so-named dicho- 
gatnous plants have in fact separated sexes, and must 
habitually be crossed. 188s Vinks Sachs’ Rot, 006 Insects 
are the main agent* in the conveyance of the pollen to the 
stigma of other flowers of dichogainous Phanerogam* . 
Whether the Alga* named above and some Muscineas arc 
dichogamous i* doubtful. Drummonii Ascent Man vi. 

301 The subtle alliance with .Space in Dioecious flowers; 
with Time in Dichognmous species. 

Dichogamy (ddikp garni). Bot . [mod. f. Gr. 
type *dtxoyafJa t n. of state from : 8ec 

prec. and -Y : in mod. Ger. and F. duhojpwiie.'] 
The condition of being dichogamous, i.e. in which 
the stamens and pistils (or analogous organs) of a 
hermaphrodite plant mature at different times. 

186a Darwin \x\t.i/tSf Lett . (1887) I II. 303 What oltl C. K. 
Sprengel called dichogamy and whtch is ho frequent in truly 
hermaphrodite croups. 188a Vines Sachs' Rot. yo 6 One of 
the simplest and commonest means for ensuring cross-fertil- 
isation is Dichogamy , i.e. the arrangement by which the two 
kinds of reproductive organs, when, .contiguous, are mature 
at different limes. 

Diohcrpterous, a. Entom. [f. Dicho- + Gr. 
nrefhov wing + -oi s.] * Having cut or emarginate 

wings* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 

Diohord (dai-kpid). [ad. Gr. 8*xop5o« two- 
stringed, f. 81- two + xopbn string (01 a lyre), 


| stringed, f. 81- two + x°P^t string (of a lyre), 
chord.] a. An instrument having two strings, b. 
An instrument having two strings to each note. 
(Stainer Sc Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms.) 

1819 Pantologia. Pic hard, in music, the name given to 
the two-stringed lyre, said to have been invented by the 
Egyptian Mercury. 

Dichoree (doi korf*\ Pros. [a. F. dichorh 
( 1 736 in Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dichore-us , a. Gr. 
itXOfxi’Oi, f. 81-, D1-2 + x<V**o y : see Choree.] 
A metrical foot consisting of two chorees or 
trochees. 

1801 D. Irving Elem. Composition x. (1828) 109 Its music 
consisted in the dichoree witn which it is terminated. *883 
R. C. Jeiui CEdiPns Tyrannus p. lxxxi, When the ionic 
- - u . is interchanged with the dichorcc - w - 

Dichostaey (dikp*stisi\ nonce-xvd, [ad. Gr. 
lixoaraoia a standing apart, dissension, f. &x°-» 
Dicho- + <rrd<7-tt standing.] A standing separate. 

<*1859 Bp. Short Sp. in Academy 30 July (i8ya) 86 His 
orders are irregular, .and hi* Churcn system— he would not 
say schism— but dichostasy. 

Dicho'tomal, a. [f. as Dichotomous -al.] 
Of or pertaining to dichotomy. 

In mod. Diets. 

Dichotomic (dsikptp-mik), a. [mod. f. as Di- 
CHoroM-ous 4 -ic : in F. dichotomiqtte.] Relating 
to or involving dichotomy ; dichotomous. 

1873 Brit. Q. Rev. Jan. 301 The Scriptural representation 
is as often dichotomic as it is trichotomic. .The dichotomic 
must be radically and essentially wrong. 1881 Lincoln 
tr. Trousseau 4 Pidon. r, Treat. Therapeutics I. 278 The 
followers of Brown and Broussais, after a long struggle with 
the argument* which were ruining their dichotomic doctrine, 
were at last forced to recognise special diseases, x 880-3 
Schaff Encyci, Retig. Kmrwt. III. 2231 A decidedly dicho- 
tomic expression, as 1 Pet. ii. 11, where the soul is regarded 
simply according to her spiritual determination as the bearer 
of the divine life-principle. 

Diohoto'mioally, adv. [f. prec. + -al + -I.V -.] 

= DlCHOTOMOU8LY. 

1880 Gunther Fishes 40 Branched rays are dichotomically 
split. 

Diohotomist (daikp*t6mist). [f. Dichotom-y 
+ -I8T.] One who dichotomizes, or classifies by 
dichotomy. 

c taps Marlowe Massacre Pans 1. viii, He that wilt be a 
flat dichotomist . . Is in your judgment thought a learned man. 
1997 Morley Introd. Mus. Pref , The booke, although . . 
not such rs may in euery point satisfie the curiositie of 
DichotomiMe*. c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. i. Curious dicho- 
tomists never allotting more than two branches to one stock. 
x88a W. Ogle tr, Aristotle's Parts Anim. 11 Privative 
terms . . which are not available to the dichotomist. 

Hence Dloho tomi atloa., pertaining to a dicho- 
tomist, or to dichotomy. 

1847 Buck tr. Hagenbach's Hist. Doctr. II. 248 Most 
writers adopted the dichotomistic principle, according to 
which man consists of body and soul. 

Dichotomization (daikp-’tSmaiz^'fan). [f. 
Dichotomize -ation. 1 The action of dichoto- 
mizing, or condition ot being dichotomized : in 
quot. of the moon (see Dichotomized a). 

. «*7 o. F. Chambers Astro*, j. v. 68 A discrepancy., 
between the first, or last, appearance of the dichotonusa- 
Uon. 


Dichotomist (daikp'torawz), v. [f. Gr. &x 4 - 

ro/4-ot (*ee Dichotomous) + -ixk.j 

1 . trans. To divide into two parts or sections; 
esp. in reference to classification ; cf. Dichotomy i a. 

1608-u Br. Hall Epist. 1. v, That great citie might well 
be dichotomized into cloysters and hospitals. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War tv. i. ( 1647) 166 Not a city of note . . which was 
not dichotomized into the sect of the Guelfes . . and Gtbel- 
lincs. 1678 Cudworth Intel/ . Syst. 1. tit. i» The Four 
forementioned Forms of Atheism may be again Dichotomized 

into such as [etc.]. 1866 St. James's blag. Oct. 367 So far 
a* they were concerned the University was dichotomized in 
* Christ Church men ' and * squibs 

t b. loosely. To divide (into several parts). Obs. 
(In first quot. humorously as a blunder.) 

i6u T. Powell Tom All Trades 124 Then dicotomize the 
whole )>ortion of his wife into several share*. 1690 Cmarlk- 
t on Paradoxes 56 'They agatne dichotomize .. the influxive 
spirit into the natural!, vitall, and animall. i66e Decay 
Chr, Piety ix. f 10 When they came to be dichotomiz'd, and 
canton'd out into curious aerial notions. 

2 . ittlr. (for reft.) To divide or become divided 
into two continuously ; spec, used of the branching 
of a stem, root, leaf- vein, etc. : see Dichotomous 2, 
Dichotomy 3. 

1839 [see Dichotomizing below]. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1846) 
652 Mein dichotomising and bearing . . nearly simple erect 
bmnchlets 1879 Bennktt & Dykr Sachs' Bot. 11. iv. 406 
'The root* of Lycopodiacea: are . . the only ones known to 
dichotomise. 1884 M. Boolr in Jrnt.^ Lduc. 1 Sept. 342 
Elements which . . tend to dichotomize into pair* of evils. 

Hence Dicho ’tomixing vbl. sb. and ppl. a.; Dl- 
cho tomlxer, one who dichotomizes. 

1606 Breton Sidney's O urania } He has no fine Dicho- 
tomizing Wit. t6ai Bp. Mountagu Diatribae 303 These 
two great Dichotomisers, being at odds with all others, and 
with themselucs. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. xv. (1647) a 5* 
’I he 'lurk*, who in the dichotomizing of the world fall under 
the Northern part. 1839 Kirby iTab. ty Inst. Anim. II. 
xiii. 11 Surrounded by dichotomizing articulated organ*. 
x88s G. Burk in Jrnl. Micro sc. Soc, Jan. 5 Numerous, Tong, 
sparsely dichotomising, bUerial brunches. 

Dicho-tomized, ppl a. [f. prcc. + -ed *.] 

1 . Divided into two branches: see prcc. 

l8 «4 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Fhaner. 61 Stellate hairs 
.. with 3-4 rays once or twice dichotomised. 189s Clerkk 
Stud. Homer iv. 87 Beyond the rising-places of the sun, 
where one branch of his dichotomised Ethiopians dwelt. 

2 . Astron . Said of the moon in the phase at 
which exactly half her disk appears illuminated 
(the * half-moon *). 

17*7-91 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dichotomy , She appears di- 
chotomized at least for the space of a whole hour : in which 
time any moment may be taken for the true point of the 
dichotomy, as well as any other. 1834 Nat. Philos ., Hist. 
Astron . vu 24/1 (Useful Knowl. Soc ) The difficulty of 
determining exactly the instant at which the moon is dicho- 
tomized. 1866 Airy Pop. Astron. v. (1868) 167 Observation 
of the place of the moon when it is ‘ dichotomized \ 

Dichotomous (daikp-tomas), a. [f. L. dicho- 
lomost •mus, a. Gr. foxbropos cut in half, equally 
divided : see Dicho- and -ous. Cf. F. dichotome 
(1752 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Divided or dividing into 
two ; characterized by dichotomy. 

f 1 . Astron . « Dichotomized 2 ; of the form of 
a half-moon. Obs. 

1690 Lkybourn Curs. Math. 448 Mercury. . in its greatest 
digression from the Sun . . appears Dichotomous. 

2 . Bot., etc. Dividing into two equal branches ; 
esp. so branched that each successive axis divides 
into two; relating to, or of the nature of, such 
branching. 

*79* Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 23 (Joel) The short, dicho- 
tomous, homed monoculus. 1793 Ellis in Phil. Trans. 
X LV 1 11. 1 16 These stretch out into many regular dichotom- 
ous branches. 1734 Mari yn Rousseaus Bot. xvii, 326 The 
Lesser Centaury, .is distinguished byjts dichotomous stalk. 
184a E. Wilson Anat. Code M, 26a The division of arteries 
i* usually dichotomous. 187s Oliver E lent. Bot. it. 185 
Common Mistletoe, .a dichotomous parasitical shrub, with 
opposite leathery leaves. z88a V inks Sachs' Bot. 170 Dicho- 
tomous branching is very common among Thaflophytcs, 


tomous branching is very common among Thaflophytcs, 
especially Alga and the lower Hepaticae. 

3 . Logic, etc. Of classification : Involving divi- 
sion (of a class or group) into two (lower groups) ; 
proceeding by dichotomy; dichotomic. 

1838 Sir w. Hamilton Logic xxv. (1866) II. 30 The 
divi»ion may be not only dichotomous but polytomous, a* 
for example,— angles are right, or acute, or obtuse. 
Reader 3 Sept 304/2 The unities or molecules . . are either 
isovolumlnous or in what I have called dichotomous ratio. 

Dicho*tomoa»ly, adv- [f. jwec, + -LY*.] In 
a dichotomous manner ; by oivision into twos or 
pairs : see prec. 

1806 J. Galpink Brit. Bot. f 102 Stem herbaceous, dicho- 
tomousiy panlcled. 1846 Dana ZooPh. (1848) 320 Branches 
, . dtchotomously subdivided. «868 A. Flint Prim. Med. 
(t88o) 160 A bronchus, after it enters a lobule .. divides 
dichotomously once or twice and terminates in the alveolar 
passages. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, vil 143 The 
oichotomously-veined leaves, representing the cryptogamia. 

Dichotomy (d»ikp*t6mi). [ad. Gr. toxoropla 
a cutting in two, f. Ikx&rop-ot (sec Dichotomous) : 
cf. F. dichotomic (1754 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Division of a whole into two parts, a. spec. 
in Logic, etc. : Division of a class or genus into two 
lower mutually exclusive classes or genera ; binary 
classification. 



BIOS. 


DICHOTBIJBNX. 

i 4 ie Healey St. A mg. CUU if God 303 This Trichotomy 
. . doth not contradict the other Dichotomy that includetri 
all in action and contemplation, ins Watt* Logic 1. vi. 

| 8 Some . . have disturbed the Order of Nature . . by an 
Affectation of Dichotomies. Trichotomies, Seven*. Twelves, 
&c. Let the Nature of the Subject, considered together 
with the Design which you have in view, always determine 
the Number of Parts into which you divide it. 1864 Bow km 
Logic \v. 97 Convenience often requires what Logicians call 
division oy dichotomy, in which a Genus is divided into 
two Species having Contradictory Marks. 187? E. Cairu 
Philos. /Cant 11. vi. 30* The whole sphere of reality may be 
divided in relation to any predicate . . in what is called di- 
chotomy by contradiction, e.g. that ‘everything must either 
be red or not red '. 

b. gen* Division into two. 

1636 r satly C lav is My st. xxi 977 Whose day after a 
ramTsticall dichotomy being divided into forenoone and 
afternoon*. 1868 Wilkins a* cal Char. 11. vii. | 3. 190 The 
way of Dichotomy or Bipartition being the most natural 
ana easie kind of Division. 1868 Content*. Kcv. Apr. 598 
Popular theology is rather founded on the dichotomy of 
man into body and soul, than on the Christian trichotomy i 
of body, soul, and spirit. j 

2 . Astron * That phase of the moon (or of an in* I 
ferior planet) at which exactly half the disk appears 1 
illuminated ; the * half-moon \ 

1886 GoKDCelest. Bodies 1, xv. 81 This Quadrate or 
Qu&rtile in its Dichotomy, as the Greeks call it. 1797 
Encycl. Brit . II. 419/1 Aristarchus .. gave a method of 1 
determining the distance of the sun by the moon's dicho. 
tomy. 185® Newcomb Pot Astron . 351 Dichotomy , the 
aspect of a planet when half illuminated. 

3 . Bot,, Zool,, etc. A form of branching in which 
each successive axis divides into two ; repeated 
bifurcation : see Dichotomoub 2. 

1707 Sloanr Jamaica 1 . 364 From the middle of the leaves 
rise one or two stalks . . always divided into two, or observ- 
ing a Dichotomy. 1815 Kirby Hah . \ Inst . Antm . II. xiii. 

13 The last [Encrinusjsecms to differ . in the dichotomies 
and length of the arms. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot . iii. 8 3. 

47 note , Dichotomy or forking , the division of an apex into 
two. 188a Vines Sachs * Bot. 169 Dichotomy . . never pro- 
duces structures . . dissimilar to the producing structure ; 
the divisions of a root produced by dichotomy arc both 
roots, those of a leaf-bearing shoot both leaf-bearing shoots 
. . dichotomy hence always falls under the conception of 
branching in the . . narrower sense, /hid. 464. 
Diohotricone (di k<?,tr3i,/V. Zooi. [f. Dicho- 
+ Gr. rplaiva trident: ace Triune.] A dicho- 
tomous trisene ; a three-forked sponge spicule, 
having each fork dividing into two. 

<887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 41 7/1 The arms of a 
(riant may bifurcate (. dichotrixne ) once, twice, or oftener, 
or they may trifurcate. 

DichrO-. [f. Gr. &xpo-ot : see next.] In com- 
bination — Dichroio. 

1880 I. Remsen Inorg. Chent. 709 CofNHs )3 Ch + HiiO 
which Is known as dichro-cobaltic chloride. 

Diohroic (doikrJu-ik), a. [ad. Gr. 8/xpoor, -w 
two-coloured (f. 8t- two + x/xta colour, complexion) 

+ -io.l Having or showing two colours; spec. 
applied to doubly-refracting crystals that exhibit 
different colours when viewea in different directions; 
or to solutions that show essentially different colours 
in different degrees of concentration. 

a 1864 Dana cited in Webster. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 

1 is Tourmaline is strongly dichroic. 1879 Dana Man. Geol. 
(ed. 3) 67 This mineral . , being dichroic. 

Diehroisoope : see Diohro»copk. 

Diohroiam (darkrfljiz’ra). [mod. f. Gr. Mxpoos, 
•tot two-coloured (see Dichroic) + -ism. In F. 
dichrotsme, 1 The quality of being dichroic ; spec. 
as exhibited by certain crystals and solutions : see 
prec. 

1810 Brewster in Phil. Trans. 17 This dichroism, as it 
may be coiled . . so far as I know, has never been observed 
in any other minerals than iolite and mica. 1843 fief, Brit. 
Assoc. 14 The dichroism of a solution of stramonium in 
aether. 1884 Chamb. fml. 15 Nov. 731/3 This stone [sap- 
phire] possesses the singular property known as dichroism 
— that is, it shines with two colours, Blue and red. 

Hence Diobrol’stlo, a* *=» Dichroitic. 

In mod. Diets. 

Diehroit* (dai’krp, ait). Min. [mod. f. Gr, 
biXpoo* (see Dichroio) -t* -itk. In F. dichroite 
(1809 Cordier).] A synonym of Iolite, from its 
often exhibiting dichroism. 

1810 Nicholson's Jml. XXVI 1 . 931 Description of the 
Diehroit, a new Species of Mineral. 1831 Brewster Of tics 
xxx. | 148. 949 M. Cordier observed the same change of 
colour in a mineral called iolite, to which HaQy gave the 
name of dichroite . 1881 Sat . Rev . 93 Apr. 5x8/1 The great 
ball of dichroite which seems crystal white when looked at 
from one point of view, rich blue from another, and straw- 
colour from another, is perhaps the most entertaining object, 
b. Comb. 

*•78 Dawson Dawn of Life vi. 145/rhe gneiss, .is chiefly 
grey and very silicious, containing dichroite, and . . known 
as dichroUe-gneiss. 

Bidumtio (daikrd,i*tik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] 
Of, or of the nature of dichroite ; characterized by 
dichroism ; dichroic. 

s8|t Brewstkh Newton (<855) I. viii. 190 The relation of 
the colours of dichroitic crystal* to their axes of double 
refraction. 189* J. D. Forbes Tour Mt , Blanc xl. 248 By 
transmitted light it is dichroitic— brown orange in one 
direction and bright green in another. t88t a Tyndall 
Ploating-M after of Atr $$ The dichroitic action which 
produces the colours of the sky. 
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Diohromfct* (daikr*<-mA). Chtm. ff. Di- -.] I 
A double Chromate (q.v .), »» potassium duhromeut 
K, • Cr 0. • Cr O,. (AUo bichromate.') 

1884 in Webster. 1876 Harley Mat . Med (ed. 6) 71 
PotAssic dichromate. 1883 Athenseum 27 Oct. 53V 1 (Hr] 
recommends potassium dienromate as an exceedingly useful 
didnfccting agent. 

Hence Dich.ro mated ///. a., treated with a di- 
chromate. 

1890 Abney Treat . Photogr . (cd. 6) 178 The insolubility of 
dichromated gelatine. 

Dichromatic (drikrpm.x-tik\ a. [f. Gr. 5t- 
two XP°* partnbt of or relating to colour, f. XP&r a 
colour.] Having or showing two colours ; spec, of 
animals: Presenting, m different individuals, two 
different colours or systems of coloration. 

*«47 Craig, Dicromatic . *•*4 in Webster. i88^Coufb 1 
Key to N.A. Btrds (ed. a) 504 Plumage dichromatic 111 some 
cases; 1. e. some individuals of the same spccirs normally 
mottled gray, while others are reddish. 1800 G. A. Berry 
Dts. Lye xi. 340 Why in the case of the partially colon 1 -blind 
the absence of the perception of two complementary hues J 
should leave the individual only a dichromatic spectrum. 

So Diohroniatlain, the quality or fact of l>eing 
dichromatic. 

1884 Coves Key to N. A. Bird \ (ed 2) 6 56 Reinatkablc 
differences of plumage in many cases, constituting di- 
chromatism, or permanent normal difference in color. 
Diohromio (doikrou-mik), a. [f. Gr. 
two-coloured (see Dichromatic) + *ic.] 

1. Relating to or including (only) two colours ; 
applied, in connexion with the theory of three 
primary colour-sensations, to the vision of colour- 
blind persons including only two of these. 

*854 Eraser's Mag. L. ss9 Such Dichromic visionaries 
must lose a great deal. The harmonies of colour cannot 1 
touch them. 1881 Lh Conte Manor. Vision 63 Herschel j 
regarded normal vision as trichromic, but the vision of 1 
Dalton as dichromic, the red being wanting. j 

2. Exhibiting in different positions or circum- I 
stances two different colours ; Dichroic. 

1877 Miller & M i Leod Elem. Cheat. 1. (ed 6) 179 In j 
dichromic media, or solutions which, under certain cinum* j 
stances, appear to the unaided eye to transmit light of one 
tint, and, under certain other circumstance*, to transmit 
light of a diffcicnt tint. 

Dichrononfl (doi*kr<)h3s), a. [f. late L. dichrott - 
ns, a. Gr. Mxpoy-os of two prosodic quantities, either 
long or short (f. Pi- 5 * * xP^vos time) + *ous.] 

1. Gr. anti l.at . Prosody. Having two times or 
quantities ; sometimes short and sometimes long. 

In mod. Diets. 

2. Bot. * Having two periods of growth in the 
year*. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

Dichroous (dark™, as), a. [f. Gr. Mxpo-ot 
two-coloured + -ous.] Of two colours; dichro- 
matic; dichroic. 

1*4 in Webster 1 Rnd in mod. Diet*. 

Dichroacopa (doikr0,sk0»p). Also diohroi- 
Boope, dichroOaoope. [f. Gr. Mxpo-01 two- 
coloured + -trxoir-os observing. 

(The etymologically regular form is dichroOscofe, but 
dtchroscofe is more convenient.)] 
Aninstrumentforobservingor testing the dichroism 
of crystals, etc. Ilcnce Dlohroeooplo a., of or per- 
taining to a dichroacope. 

1837 Niciiol Cycl. Phys. Sc. (i860) 582 Dichroscopic lens, 
or dichroscopc. 1878 Cato/. Set. Apfar. S. Kens l 3469 
Dichroiscope. 1870 Rood Chtomatus x. 137 A . . piece of 
apparatus contrived by Dove, for mixing the coloured light - 
furnished by stained glass, and called by him a dichroOscopc. ! 
1888 Proc. a , Geog. Soc. May 273 The ruby . when examined j 
by the dichroscopc, exhibited two tints. 1890 M D. Roths- i 
child Handhk. Prec. Stones 15 When a stone is examined 
by means of the dichroiscope, it will show two images of the 
same hue, or of different hues. 

Diohrotal, -tiam, erron. ff. Dicrotal, -tihm. 
Dicht, etc., Sc. forma of Dight, etc. 
tDicible, sb. Philos. Obs. [ad. med.L. diet- 
bills (Du Cange), f. die f re to say : see -RLE.] That 
which is capable of being said ; a notion or idea 
expressible in words. 

1056 Stanley Hist. Philos . vm. xviii. 40 Dtcible U that 
which consisteth according to rationall phantasy. Ibid.. 
Dicibles are notions, that i», voynara, but not meerly and 
simply notion* being ready for expression, they are called 
dicihles, and pertain to the enunciative faculty of the 
soule. 

Dicing (ddi’sii)), vbl. sb. [f. Dick v. 4 - -ing \] 

1. The action or practice of playing or gambling 
with dice ; dicc-play. 

1456 How raise man taught Son 60 in HazL R. P. P. 1 . 171 
Dysyng I the forbede. 1535 Act 97 Hen. VIII. c. 25 Any 
open . . place for common bowling, dising, carding, eloshe, 
tenys, or other unlawfull games. 1590 Crowley Efigr. 669 
Diccynee hath brought many wealthye menne to care. 
a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life 11886) 79 The exercises I wholly 
condemn, are dicing and carding. *708 Mrs. Centlivre 
Busie Body ti. i, These young fellows think old men get 
estates for nothing but them to squander away in dicing. 
t86t M. Pattibon Ess. (1889) I. 47 Severer penalties awaited 
drunkenness, dissipation, or dicing. 

2. Boobbinding. A method of ornamenting lea- 
ther in squares or diamonds : see Dice v. % b. 

Done originally by ruling with a blunt awl or edging-tool ; 
the effect is Imitated by pressure or stamping with a 
block. 


3. altrib. and Comb, (in sense 1), as duMg*bo*rd % 
-box, * chamber ; •money, •table* 

tS7» Wills t /nr. N* C* (Surtees 1835) 366 A round dyv 
senge table. tg88 T. B. La Primaud. Er. Acad 1. «ag 
L'l'hou] dost set down® as it were on a dicing boord in the 
hazard of one houre, both thy kingdom* and life- 1986 
A Day F.ng, Secretary 11. (1625) 44 It was in an Innc . in 
a dicing Chamber, a 1634 Kandoi rw Muses' I.ooking^Gl, \. 
iv, A niggard churl Hoaraing up dicing-money* for bis sou 
1699 Mrq. Worcester Cent. fnv. I 90 A most dexterous 
lhung Box . . that with a knock . . the four good Dice are 
fastened, and it looneneth four falne Dice. 

Dixing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] Playing 
with dice. 

1884 H. D. Traill Coleridge Iii. 54 The skeleton ship, 
with the dicing demons on its deck [ Ane . Mar. til. xii.] 

t Dicing-house. Ohs. [f. Dicing vbl. ^*.] 
A house for dicc-nlay ; a gambling-house. 

>549 1 aiimer 6M Setm. be/.Edtv. V/(Arb ) 161 Dy«>nge 
bowses also where yong Genlletnenne dyse away their 
thriftc. ijj5 Act 2- \ Phil. 4 M. c. p Every Licence . for 
the having of uny Bowling-Allie*, Dicing -house*, or other 
unlawful Games. 1640 Milion hikon. ill. (1851) 357 The 
spawn and shipruck of r i averns and Dicing House*, i860 
J 1 r. 'I’aylor Duct. Dubit. 11. 470 (L.) Ine public peace 
cannot be kept where public dicing-houses are permitted. 
Diolon, var. Dition, Ohs., dominion. 

Diok (dik\ sb. 1 [A playful alteration of Pic-, 
contraction of Norman tr. and Anglo-Norman 
Picard, L. Ptcardus •- Pi< hard.] 

1. A familiar pet-form of the common Christian 
name Richard. Hence gcnerically (like Jack )*- 
fellow, lad, man, esj)ecial)y with alliterating ad- 
jectives, as desperate , dainty , dapper , dirty. 

Tom, Dick . ana Harry \ any tniee (or more) representatives 
of the populace taken at random. 

1953 T. Wilson fihet. (1580) 192 Desperate Ditkes borowes 
now and then against the owners will all that ever he hath. 
x<8x Stud ley Agamemnon 1, Whom with the dint of 
glittering sword Achilles durst not harme, Although his 
rash anudesperst dickes the froward Knight did arrne. IJ88 
Shake. L.L. L. v. ii. 464 Some Dick That smiles his cheeke 
in yearcs, and knowes the trick To make my Lady laugh. 
1989 Marfrel* Efit. E, The desperat Dicks, which you . . 
aftutn to be good bishops. 150s Greene Ufst. Courtier in 
Hart. Mtsc. (Mnlh ) 11 . 927 A oraue dapper Dicke, quaintly 
attired in veluet and sattin. 18s a Galt Sir. A. Wylie If. 
viii 75 He’s a gone dick, a dead man. ndOj Standard 11 Dec. 
fievtewS tang Diet. (Farmer), [He) replied, ‘Oh yes. In the 
reign of queen dick’, which, on inquiry we found to be 
synonymous with * N ever *, or • Tib's eve \ 1801 Daily New * 
17 Nov. 2/4 The only bears still extant are tne Tom, Dick, 
and Harry of the Bourses. 

b. Rarclv applied to a female. 

1814 Watch-house II. I, It's all over wi' you, madam; 
yc *rc a gone dick : ye hear he’s confessing. 

2. dial . or local (See quota.) 

1847-78 Halliwkll, Dick, a kind of hard cheese. Suffolk. 
1883 Ahnondhury 4 Huddersfield Gloss., Dick , plain pud- 
ding. If with treacle sauce, treacle dick. Mod. * Spotted 
dick*, currant or raisin pudding. 

8 . slang* A riding whip. 

>•73 Slang Diet., Dick, a riding whip ; gold-headed dick, 
one so ornamented. 1891 Farmer Slang, Dick , a. (coach- 
man’s) a riding whip. 

4. Phr. and Comb* (dial, or local.) Dick-a*dil - 
ver, the periwinkle. Dick-a-l'uesday, a will-o'- 
the-wisp. J) iik-ass, a jack-ass. Dick-dunnoek * a 
local name of the hedge-sparrow. Lott g-t ailed Dick, 
the long-tailed titmouse. 

16*6 Sampson Vow > Breaker (N.), Ghosti^ hobgoblin*, 
Will- with -wispe, or Dick-a-Tueaday. a sSag ForbyT'W. E. 
Anglia, Dick-a-dilver, the herb periwinkle. . .It is so called 
from its rooting < delving ) at every Joint, and spreading 
itself far and wide. 183a Col. P. Hawker Diary (1805) II. 
47 Found in the garden the nest of a ‘ long-tailed Dick \ 
with 3 egg*. 1847 78 HALLiwriL / Dickass, a Jack-as*. 
North, ibid., Duk-a-tuesday, the ignis fatuus. 

Diok, sb~ dial. [Perh., like prec., merely an 
arbitrary application of the proper name Dick ; 
but a possible connexion with Du. dek 1 covering, 
cover, horse-cloth * has been suggested. Cf. Dicky 
sb. III.] A leather apron. 

1847-78 Halliwrll. Dick , a leather apron and bib, worn 
bv poor children in tne North. >883 Almondbury 4 Hud . 
aersfield Gloss., Dick, a kind of apron such as worn by shoe- 
makers, especially a leather one, which was called a ‘leather 
dick'. 1888 Sheffield Gloss, Dick, a leather apron for 
children. 

Diok, sb$ dial. [Cf. Dike and Ditch.] a. A 
ditch, b. The bank of a ditch ; a dike. 

1736 Pegcr Kenticisms , Dick, a ditch. *787 Marshall 
E. Norfolk, Gloss,, link, the mound or bonk of a ditch. 
1875 Susses Gloss.. Ihck , a ditch. 1893 Field 95 Feb. 995/ 1 
Most fence* should be on banks with 'dicks* where the 
ground requires them. 

Dick, sbA slang* Abbreviation of dictionary, 
hence, 4 Fine language, long words * {Slang 

Did.). 

i860 Halidcrton (Sam Slick) Season Ticket xll. (Farmer^. 
Ah, now you are talking 'dk,', exclaimed Peabody, and 
I can’t follow you. *871 Slang Did. s.v., A man who uses 
fine words without much judgment is said to have * swallowed 
the dick 

Diok, sb. r > slang* [Short for declaration : cf* 
Davy for affidavit.} In phr. To take om's dick ^ 
to take ours declaration. 

186s D. Cook P. Foster's Dan. xxvt (Farmer). Pd take 
my dying dick he hasn't got a writ in his pocket. 1878 



DICKY, 


DICK. 


Yates Wrecked in Port I. t I'll take my dick I heard old 
Ok borne say so ! 

H To this (in the commercial sense of declara- 
tion* os to the value of goods) is perhaps to be 
referred the vulgar phrase up to dick : as adj . up to 
the proper standard, excellent , 1 proper * ; as adv. 
properly, suitably, fittingly. 

(It has 1 however been referred by Home to L)i< K sbP) 

1871 Daiiy A twr 7 Sept., The capital of the Wot is up 
to dick in tne matter of lunches, 1877 L Ghf.knvsood Blue 
Blanket (Fanner), ‘Ain’t that up to dick, my biffin?* 1S77 


Punch 10 Sept. 111/1. 

t Dioken. Ohs. or dial. 


Some water-bird. 


*579 J- J°nbs Presen 1 , Bodie t Saute 1. xiv. 26 Snipe, 
Godwin©, Dicken, Poppel, Bitter, Hearon white and gray. 

Dicxen. (<li *k<»nz). slang or tolloq. Also 7-8 
diokina, 8-9 diokona, y dlokings. 

[App. substituted for 'devil*, us having the same initial 
sound. It lias been suggested to be worn down from devil- 
kin or deiikin v but no evidence of this has been found. Dkktn 
or Dickon, dun. of /hek (cf. If ’it kin, U'atkin, Jankin or 
Jenkin, Situ kin) wan in use long before the earliest known 
mstnneo of this, and Du kens as a surname was probably 
also already in existence ] 

The deuce, the devil, a. Jht dickens! (formeily 
also a dii kens !) ail interjectional exclamation ex- 
pressing astonishment, impatience, irritation, etc. ; 
usually with interrogative words, as what, whac, 
hoiv, why , etc. (CL Deuce, Devil.) 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. m. ii. 19, I cannot tell what (the 
dickens) his name is. 1600 Heywood 1 Edna, If', in. Wks.’ 
1874 I. 40 What ♦he dickens? in it loue that makes ye prate 
to me so fondly T 1678 D’Urfey Mad. Inkle ti. i.Oh have 
I found you at last? I wonder where the Dioxins you 
ramble ! 1687 Congreve Old Bach. it. i, What, n dickens, 

does he mean by a trivial sum ; . *7«e Vanuk. Sc Cm. Prov, 
Hush. iv. i. 7a The dickens 1 has the Rogue of a Count 
play’d us another Trick then? 1794 Wolcott <P. Pindar' 
Bond, for Oltver Wks. II. 308 T hen what a dickens can I 
do or say? 184a S. C. Hall he/amt II. 40a Why the 
dickons don't you let us serve them all out at once? 

b. in imprecations, as the duke ns lake you ! ; 
also in phr. to go to the dickens, to go to ruin nr 
perdition ; to play the dickens , to cause mischief or 
havoc. 

1853 UrqUnart Rabelais 1. Pro!., Hearken ioUhcad* . . or 
dickens take ye. 1656 Blount Glossogr.. Dick ins , a corrup- 
tion of Devilkins, i. little Devils; as tin usually said, the 
Dickens take you. 1771 Smollett Humph . Cl. 3 June P4 He 
Ithe lion] would roar, and tear, and play the dickens. 1831 
Mookk Summer Fit* 8aa Like those Goths who played the 
dickens With Rome and all her sacred chickens. 1861 Sai a 
Dutch Pitt. xiii. 199 They played the very dickens with 
Doctor Pantologos. 1877 Black Green Past. xlil. (1878) 336 
Business went to the dickens. 

o. as a strono negative (« Devil 21). 
xtaa S. Lover Handy Andy xxiii, Thedicking* a mind he 
minded the market. 1884 111 ust r. Loud. News Christm. 
No. 19/3 * The dickens you are thought Fred. 
Diokensian (dike-nzi&n), a. Of or pertaining 
to the English novelist Charles Dickens (died 
1870), or his style. So DlokeiiMftqiie (Dicken- 
•aqtte), Dlckenslafc, Dlokenay (Dickeny), adjs. 
(All more or less nonce-wds.) 

1896 Sat. A<v\ II. 19V* B Dickencsque description of an 
execution. x88o A thenssum 25 Sept. 399/3 The Dickencsque 
portion . . is poor beside its prototype. 1881 Ibid. 19 Mar. 
390/s He [Bret HarteJ has a touch of Dickens in hi* style. , 
he observes with a Dickensian eye. 1885 Ibid. 17 Oct 503 
His is a Dickensesque manner, but he has not the local 
knowledge nor humour of his master. 1886 Century Mae. 
XXXII. 937 My ideas of London were preeminently 
Dickeny. 1890 Spectator 30 Aug. a8r Disraeli never de- 
fended even into Dickenrish depth* of human nature. 189a 
Ibid. 16 Jan. 93 h The quiet old city has, of course, personal 
as w r ell as literary Dickensian associations. 180a Kate D. 
Wigcin in Atlantic Monthly May 616 It would !>e so de- 
lightful and Dickensy to talk . . with a licensed vietualer by 
the name of Martha Huggins. 

Dicker (di*kdj), so . 1 Forms; a. 4-5 dyker, 
5-6 dycker, 6 deker, diker, -ar, diokar, dikkar, 

7 dioar, 6- diokor. 0. 6- dacre, daker, (6 daiker, 
dakir, 8 dakker\ [The form dicker , M K. dyker, 
etc., with the latinized forms dii ora, dikera, din a, 
point to an OE. * die or, corresponding to MEG. 
dfker, MHG. decker , lecher, tnod.G. decker, LG. 
diekr (Westphal.), ddkr (Pomerania), Iccl. dekr, 
Da* deger, Sw. darker ; all evidently from a 
WGcr. *dccura, *decora , ad. L. decuria , a company 
or parcel of ten ; cf. OE. sicor for 1 .. securis. This 
WGer. form must be the source of the med.L. 
decora, decara , dicara , dacora (Du Cange), and of 
the OF. dacre, dakere, and corresp. med.L. dacra, 
dacrum , whence the Sc. and northern forms in 0 , 

# The word has been used from ancient times in the reckon* 
ing of skin* or hides ; a letter of the RomAn Emperor 
Valerian (a. d. 353-360) preserved by Trebellius Pollio, directs 
Zozimion, procurator of Syria, to furnish to Claudius, among 
other supplies, 4 pellium tentoriarum decurias triginta i. e. 
30 dickers of skins for tents. Kluge points out that the 
earjy adoption of the I*atin word by tne German* is ex* 
plained by the tribute of skins which the latter had to pay 
to the Romans (Tacitus Ann. iv. 72), as well as by the tact 
that xkin* formed a leading item in the frontier trade between 
the Romans and the northern barbarians, as they have in 
the traffic between white men and the Indians in North 
America in modern times (see Dicker ta)i] 

The number of ten ; half a score ; being the cus- 
tomary unit of exchange in dealing in certain articles, 


esp. hides or skins ; hence a package or tot of (ten) 
hides. 

Its use in the skin trade appears to be the only one in 
continental language* ; in English it ha* been extended to 
some other good*; the dicker (dicra or dacra) of iron in 
Domesday is generally held to have been ten rods, each 
sufficient to make two horse-shoe*. 

a. [1086 Domesday I. If. 163 a, T, R. E. reddebat civitas de 
Gloweccstre . . . xxxvi, djevas ferri. 1 rfy Placita in C urns 
Magnat. Anglut, Per iii diker’ de conis bovinis.J 1*66 
1307 Assisa de Pond, et Mensur. (Stat. Realm I. 305^, Item 
Last Coriorum ex xx Dykeres, ct quodlibet Dacre constat 
ex x coreits. Item Dacre Cirotecarum ex x paribus, f Dacre 
vero ferrorum equorum (vigintij ferris. Transl. ex Lib. 
J/orw. I ond. If. iij A Last of Leather doth consist of 
Twenty Diker, and every Diker comustcth of Ten Skins. 
And a Diker of Gloves consisteth of Ten Pair of Gloves. 
Item a Diker of Horse shoes doth consist of ITcn v.r. 


twenty! Shoes, 1408 Will of Tanner k Somerset Ho.\j dyker 
de Rigges et ncckes. 1467 in Eng Gilds (1870) *84 Paying© 
for the custome of cuery dyker jd. 15*6 lolls in Dillon 


ue Kigges et neexes. 1407 in &ng n 
for the custome of cuery dyker jd. 
(. alais Pole (1893) 81 A dyckcr 


<. alais Bole (1893) 81 A dyckcr of liydcs tanned, ten 
hjdes a dyker. 1935 Act 27 Hen. Cl! I, c. 14 | 1 Two 
person*. . . n ombre alTauche lether by the hide, acromptintc 
ten hides to the cleker. 1553-94 Ttimty Coll. Ace ts. in Willis 
Sc Clark Cambridge (1886) II 1. 610 It r to John Barbour for 
a dikkar of knives. *979 in Wadlcy Bristol If ’ills (j 886) 227 
Fowcr diker of Rawc leather. 1679 Blocnt A nr. Tenaris 
x 1 A Dicar of Iron contained ten Barrs. ^ x6ox / ond. Ga~. 
No. 3661/4 Also 16 Dickers of Butts in tne Fatt* near 
Tunned. 1709 S. Freeman Town Off. 146 The sealer of 
leather's fee shall be 6 i. per dicker. x8ia J. Smyth Preset. 
0/ Customs (1821) 51 Bracelets, or necklaces, of Glass. The 
Gross to contain 12 Bundles or Dickers, and each Bundle 
or Dicker being 10 Necklaces. 1835 P. Kki.i.y Universal 
Cambist 1 1, index. Dicker, or dacre of leather, 10 hides ; of 
necklaces, 10 bundles, each bundle ten necklaces. 

0. [»86 in Roger* A^ric. «V Prices II. 458 3 (Iron & 

Steel), c 1300 Fleta 11. xti. § 4 (Jam ) Item lastus coriorum 
consistit ex decim dakris, & quodlibet dairum ex decim 
coriis . . Dacrum vero ferrorum equorum ex viginti ferris J 
1531 Aberdeen Burgh Bee, xm. 348 The dakir of hidis. 
1548 If' tils «V Iuv. N.C. (Surtees) 130. ij daker ofT lether oft* 
daker wayre iij*. vjV viij *. 1588 Will of Willison (Somci- 

set Ha), Dacre of leather. 1600 Ski-nk Beg. Maj. Stat. of 
Gild 147 In halfc nne daker of hvde.s. 173a in Cramond 
Ann. Banff { 1801) L 206 For each dakker of leather freemen 
shall pay 32. 41/. 1835 (see a.) Dacre. 

t b. transf. A considerable number ; a * lot *, a 
‘heap’. Ohs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia ui. (i63a> 303 Behold, said Pas, a 
whole dicker of wit. Nashf. Saffron Walden a Such 

a huge dicker of Dickes in a hcape altogether. 160 a Nar- 
cissus (1893) 686 On my love kisses I heape a dicker. 1641 
Brathwajf Engl. Intelligencer 1, Newes, Althea, 1 have a 
whole dicker of newes for thee, 1676 Makvfi l Mr, Sm/rkc 
33 But if the Dean foresee that tis a very vendible Book, 
he . . sends up for a whole Dicker of ’em to retailc. 

Dicker (dPkai), sbf U.S. [f. Dicker v .] The 
action or practice of dickering; barter; petty bar- 
gaining. 

18*3 J. F. Cooi rr Pioneer xiv. (1869)61/1 You have sold 
your bcttcrinents. Was it cm»h or dicker ? 1856 Whittier 

Panorama 270 Selfish thrift and parly held the scales Fur 
peddling dicker, not for honest sales. 1888 N. Y. Weekly 
Times 28 Mar. ( Farmer A mtr.\ Considering the advisability 
of making a dicker with his old political opponents. 

Dicker, p. U.S. [?f. Dicker so . 1 

Quotation 1848 refers to the barter traffic on the Indian 
frontier in N. America. A* skins have always formed a 
chief item in that trade, it has been suggested with much 
probability that the verb arose, in the *ense 4 to deal by the 
dicker, to deal in skins', among the traders with the Indians, 
and has thence extended in u. S. to trade by barter gener- 
ally. If this be the factj, it i* interesting that a word which 
passed from Latin into Germanic in special connexion with 
dealing in skin*, and which ha* ever since in Europe been 
associated with this trade <*ee Dicker sb. 1 ), should, in 
America, through similar dealing* between a civilized and 
uncivilized race, have received another development of use.] 
intr. To trade by barter or exchange ; to truck ; 
to bargain in a petty way, to haggle, b. trans . 
To barter, exchange, llcnce Dickering vbl.sb . ; ! 
also Dl ckarer, one who dickers. 

*®45 J T. Headley Lett. fr. Italy xx. 99, I had acquired 
quite a reputation in dickering with the thieving Italian 
landlords and vetturini. *848 J.F. Cooper Oak Openings 
(Bartlett), The white men who penetrated to the semi-wilds 
[of the West) were always ready to dicker and to swap. 
*864 Sala in Daily Tel. 7 July, The required needle was 
dickered for the egg, and the Yankee was going aw ay. *888 
Bryce Amcr, Comimo. II. in. Ixiii. 457 By a pnx:ess of 
dickering (i. e. bargaining by way of barter), .a list i* settled 
on which the high contracting parties agree. *891 Goi.dw. 
Smiih Canadian Question , Government, in the persons of 
the Parliamentary neads of department*, is on tne stump, 
or dickering for votes. 189* Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
a Apr., Bargains that would do credit to London East End 
dickerers. 

Dickinsonite (di'kinsanai't). Min. [Named 
1878 after the Kev. J. Dickinson : see -itjs.] A hy- 
drous phosphate of manganese, calcium, and sodium, 
usually micaceous in structure and green in colour. 

■V. Arner. 7 ml. Sc. Scr. in. XVI. 115 Distinct crystals 
of dickinsonite are not often found. 

Dicky, dickey (di-ki), $b. colloq slang, and 
dial . Also dickie. [The senses here included 
may belong to two or more words of distinct origin. 
Some of them are evidently applications of Dicky, 
dim. of Dick (cf. Tommy, Willy, Bobby, etc.) ; 
another group is probably closely related to Dick 
sb .* ; of others the relationship is obscure. 

Many other application* of 4 dicky ’ may be found in the 
dialect and slang dictionaries.] 


I. As applied to persons. 

1 . Naut, (See quo t) 

1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Dickey, an officer acting in 
commission. 

II. As a name applied to animals. 

2 . A donkey ; properly, a he-ass. 

First noted in East Anglia and Essex, now widely known. 
1793 Gen ft. Mag 11. 1083 A Donky, or a Dicky. Au as*. 
Essex and Suffolk. 1818 Moork Fudge Fam. Paris it. 35 
When gravely sitting Upon my dickey, a *8aa Forby Yoc. 
K, A nglia , Dicky-ass, a male ass ; the female Being usually 
called a Jenny as*, or a Betty as*. 1878 E. FitzGerald 
Lett. (1889) 1. 388 About Sancho's stolen Dicky. 

attrib. 1801 Bloomfield Rural T., Richard 4 Nate 
(1803) 8 Time to begin the Dicky Races, More fam’d for 
laughter than for speed. 1883 J essopp in *oM Cent. Oct. 603 
Rulin' in a dickey cart’* enow for him ana me. 

3 . A small bird (also Dicky-bird), a. A tame 
caged) bird. b. dial. The hedge-sparrow. 

1851 Florist Nov.. There wax .. dicky's cage on ii* old 
nail. 1868 Daily Tel. 29 May, We should not like to trust 
a canary bird nenr the picture. Mr. Radford’s monk would 
surely spring from the canvas . . and crunch ihe dickey to 
splinter*. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss,, Dickey, the hedge-sparrow, 
Accentor modn laris. 1881 Black Beautiful tf 'retell 
xviii. (Furmei), 4 The dicky-lagger* are after them too.' 
4 The what?’ 'The bird-catchers Miss.* i£S< Swainkgn 
Prov Names Birds 29 Hedge Sparrow . . Dickie (Lanca- 
shire). . Blue dickie (Renfrew). 1887 Kentish Gloss., Dicky - 
hedge-poker , a hedge-sparrow. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. , DU ky - 
dun nock, the hedge-sparrow, 

III. As a name of articles of clothing ; cf. 
Dick sbd 

+ 4 . An under petticoat. Obs. 

1753 Songs C ostume (Percy So<\) 331 With fringes of knot- 
ting your Dickey cabod [fcabob], On slipper* of velvet, set 
gold a-la daube. 1787 Minor 1. 99 Of all her splendid ap- 
parel not a wrc<k remained. .*ave ncr flannel dicky. 1800 
Woicott (P. Pindar) Ld. Auckland's Tri. Wk*. 1812 IV. 
111 The hips ashamed forsooth to wear a dicky. 1847-78 
IIai.liwell, Diiky , a woman’* under-petticoat, 
t 5 . A worn-out shirt. (Obs. slang.) 

178* G. Pakkfr f ’too of Society 1. 82 note (Farmer', Dukey, 
cant for a worn-out shirt. 

8 . A detached shirt front. 

i8xt Lex. Balatronicum, Dickey, a sham shirt. 1843 
Thackeray Crit. Rn>. Wks. 1886 XXI II. 29 If not a shirt- 
collar at least a false collar, or by possibility a dicky. 1848 
— Ilk. Snobs xxvii, Wretched Beaux ..who sport a lace 
dickey. 2886 Baring-Gould Court Royal 1. vi 87 Paper 
collars, cuffs, and dickies. 1889 J. M. Barrie Window in 
Thrums iii, ‘ Come awa doon .. an’ put on a clean dickey.' 

7 . A shirt collar. {New England.) 

1858 Holland Titcomb's Lett. iii. 36 A beautiful cravat, 
sustaining a faultless dicky. 1864 Lowell Bigltnv P, Poems 
1800 1 1. a8 3. 1884 Thorf.au Cape Cod vi. (1894) 130 Cockles 

. . looking . . like a flaring dickey made of sand-paper. 1887 
M. E. Wilkins Humble Romance , etc. (1891) so David Em- 
men*, arrayed in his best clothes, with his stiff white dickey. 

8 . A covering worn to protect the dresa or upper 
part of it during work, etc. ; variously applied (ac- 
cording to time and nlace) to a. A leather apron or 
pinafore, b. A child’s bib. c. A Slop* or loose 
over-jacket of coarse linen coming down to the waist, 
worn by workmen in the north, d. An oil-skin suit. 

1849-78 Halliwrll, Dicky . . a common leather apron 1879 
Cumbld. Gloss. Suppl., Dicky , a short upper garment of 
coarse linen till lately worn by working men. z88| Mrr C. 
Garnett in Sunday Mag. Dec. 751/3 To the otneo.. we 
walked to be arrayed in our dickies. 

IV. In other applications. 

9 . The seat in a carriage on which the driver sits. 
(Also dioky-box.) b. A seat at the back of a 
carriage for servants, etc., or of a mail-coach for 
the guard. 

1801 Gabmelu Myst. Husb. IV. 260 The farmer.. came 
down upon the dicky in front of the chaise, to save a horse. 
1803 Times 17 Jan., Hammer-cloths, except on state oc- 
casions, are quite out of date, and the dickey-box i* following 
their example. *803 Lit. Jml. in Spirit Pubt. Jmts. (1804) 
V 1 L 5 The style which has changed a tub into a chariot, and 
a coach-box into a dicky. 1806 Surr Wint. in Land. (ed. 3) 
II. 210 She ..ventured to introduce a plain black leather 
chair for the driver, which was called a dicky. 181a Ann. 
Reg. 1 31 The guard travelled by the side of the coachman 
on the box, and on returning to the dickey he discovered 
the robbery. 18R3BYRON Juan xiu. xlvii, The valet mounts 
the dickey. 1837 I)k kens Pickw. xl vi, A hackney cabriolet 
. .three people were squeezed into it besides the driver, who 
sat.. in Vis own particular little dickey at the side. 188a 
Sala Seven Sons 1 . iv. 7a He had seen him . . in the dickey 
of a phaeton. 1886 Ruskin Preeterita I. vi. 185 We carried 
our courier behind ua in the dickey with Anne. 

10 . Comb. ; dioky-box (see o a) ; dicky-daisy 
(local), a nursery name for the common daisy 
(Beilis perennis), also applied to other wild flowers ; 
dioky dilver, a local name of the periwinkle 
(Britten <fe I loll.) = dick-a-dilver (Dick sb.l) ; 
Dioky Sam [understood to be a corruption of Dick 
o' Sam's, an example of the L an ca s hire form of 
patronymic], a nickname for a Liverpool man. 

1870 Athensrum 10 Sept., We cannot even guess why a 
Liverpool man is called a Dickey Sam. t88a Book Lore 
Dec. 37 (Farmer), The natives of Liverpool call themselves, 
or are called by others, Dicky Sams. 

Di cky, dickey, a. slang or colloq. [Etymol. 
not ascertained.] Of inferior quality, sorry, poor ; 
in bad condition, unsound, shaky, * queer 
181s J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Dicky, .very bad or paltiy { 
any thing of an inferior quality, is said to be a dicky 
concern, m 1845 Hood Conveyancing iv, At last to find Your 
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dinner 2 « all dickey. 1883 Standard 8 Jan* a Without 
doubt Iroquois has been very ‘dickey* on his pins. s88f 
O. C. Murray Danger. Cmhfm w 94 The very hone«te»t 
t radesm a n . . must run the risk of meeting very dicky people 
now and then. 1894 Sir J. D. Astley My Lift 1 . 31s Poor 
‘ Curly’ was uncommon dicky for several days from concus- 
sion of the brain. 

b. All dicky with : * all op ’ or * all over’ with. 
1810 Morning Pott 26 June in Spirit Pub . Jm/s.{ 1811) 
XIV. 978 At one time he thought it was all dicky with Sir 
Francis. f *® 48 . Barham Ingot . Leg,* Bros . Birchington xl, 
’Tis all dickey with poor Father Dick— he's no more ! 1880 
Mrs. Parr Adorn & Eve xxxvi. 490 * Ah, poor old Zebcdce ! 
. . 'tis all dickey with he.' 

0. Comb, , as dicky-legged. 

Sir J. D. Astlky My Lift II. 9 The trainer of some 
dicky-legged racer. 

Dicky-bird, dickey-bird. eolloq. (Dicky 
3.] In nursery and familiar speech : A little bird, 
such as a sparrow, robin, or canary-bird. 

0184s Barham Ingot. Leg., Knight $ Lady, On tree-top 
and spray The dear little dickey-birds carol away. 185a 
R, S. Surtees Sponge* s Sp. Tour lxv, Others take guns and 
pop at all the little dickev-birds that come in their way. 
a x86p Kingsley in Lift '1879) II. 41 Gladly would I throw 
up history, to think or nothing but dicky-birds. 1886 J. K. 
Jerome fate Thought s 121 We do not sigh over dead dicky- 
birds with the bailiffs in the house- 

b. Applied dial, to particular birds : see quots., 
and cf. UICKY sb. 3. 

1879 Cumbld. Gloss. Suppb, Dicky-bird, a general name 
for a canary. 1685 Swainson Trov. Names Birds 1 88 Oyster 
Catcher (Heematopus ostriltgus). Dickie bird (Norfolk). 

!! DiclMiuxn. (doiklrzi£m). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. 8t- twice (Di- 2 ) + /cXfjats a shutting up, closing.] 
A dry indehiscent fruit consisting of an achcnc en- 
closed within the indurated base of the adherent 
perianth. 

# *® 37 . Henfrry Bot. 1. ji. 140 The Diclexium only differs 
from the utriculus in having the indurated perianth adherent 
to the carpel, and forming part of the shell ( Mirabilis , 
Sals old ). 

Diclinio (daikli # nik), a. Cryst. ff. Gr. ffi- two 
+ ukiv-uv to incline 4* -ic.] Having tne lateral axes 
at right angles to each other, but both oblique to the 
vertical axis : applied to a hypothetical system of 
crystals. Also Dl'olinat* a . 

1884 Webster cites Dana. 

Diclinittn (daikliniz’m). Bot. [mod. f. as next 
+ -ism : in F. die lints me .] The condition of being 
Diclinous. 

j 188s Vines Sachs* Bot. aaoThe arrangements.. manifested 
in polygamy, diclinisin, dichogamy, dimorphism., are differ- 
ent means for promoting the cross-fertilisation of individuals 
belonging to the same species. 

Diclinous (ddiklinos), a. Bot. [f. F. die line 
(1793 in Ilatz.-Darm.) or Bot.L. Diclines pi. (Jus- 
sieu 1779), £ twice, double (Dl- 2 ) 4. nXivrj 

bed, couch : see -oub. 

(A. L. de Jussieu gave the name Diclines irregnlares to 
the 15th class of his arrangement of the Natural Orders.)] 
Having the stamens and pistils on separate flowers, 
either on the same plant (monveious) , or on separate 
plants ( dioecious ). Also said of the flowers ( = uni- 
sexual). 

*830 Lindlky AW. Syst. Bot. Introd. 27 Even Ranuncu- 
laceae contain hermaphrodite and diclinous genera. 1876 
Darwin Cross-Fertsl. x. 409 All plants which have not since 
been greatly modifiecLwould tend still to be both diclinous 
and anemophilous. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. 4 7. 270 The 
flowers in all Gymnosperms are diclinous, either dioecious 
or monoecious. 

DioOCCOtUI (daikpkas), a. Bot. [f. Dr- 2 + Gr. 
k 6 kk-os grain + -oub.] * Splitting into two cocci * 
(Treat. Bot.) : see Coccub a. 

\%\eP ontologies s. v., Dicoccous, or two-grained capsule, 
1870 Bentley Bot. (ed. a) 298 The fruit Is described as di- 
coccous. 1878 Masters lienfreys Bot. 266 Bruniacese differ 
In their dicoccous fruit 

DiOOtliOTUI (daisNids), a. [f. Di - 2 + Gr. KoiXi-a 
a hollow 4- - 0 U 8 .J Having two cavities. 

Todd Cycl. A not. II. 631/a Tho dicccliou* heart of 
Hunter, .exists at a very early period of the developement 
of the Mammlferous embryo. 

Di 008 l 0 US (daisPlas), a. [f. Di- 2 4- Gr. ndik-os 
hollow, Kolkrj a hollow + -oub.] ~ prec. ; spec. Of 
a vertebra : Cupped or hollowed at each end. 

!*♦ Webster cites Owen. 

Dioolio (daikdu'lik), a. Gr. Rhct . and Pros. 
[f, Gr. MttwXos (f. 81- twice 4 - n&Xov limb, clause) 
4- -ic.] Consisting of two cola : see Colon 2 1. 
i88xT. D.Goodell in Trans. Amor. Philol. Ass. XVI. 85 
The first two lines, .resemble the two cola of a Greek dicolic 
line. 

Dioondylian (daikpndrliin), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
&«dr8vA-of double-lcnuckled (cf. Condylk) 4- -ian] 
Of a skull : Having two occipital condyles. 

t88l W. H. Flower in Encycl Brit. XV. 370/2 The Am- 
phibia are the only air-breathing Vertebrata which, like 
mammals, have a dicondylian skull 

Diootjledon (daikptiirdan). Bot. [f. mod. 
BotL. dicotyledons s (plural), f. Gr. to- twice 4- aorv- 
Xrfi 6 m cup-shaped hollow or cavity: see Coty- 

LKDON. 

(The term Dicotyledons* was employed by Ray, but its 

y radical introduction into botanical classification dates from 
ussieu 1779.)] 
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A flowering plant having two cotyledons or seed- 
lobes: the Dicotyledons (in Bot. Lot t Dicotylcdotus) 
constitute one of the great classes of flowering 
plants, characterized by an exogenous mode of 
growth (hence also called Exooknb), and usually 
by having the parts of the flower in fives or fours, 
and the veins of the leaves reticulated. 

(1703 Ray Methodus Plant . (ed. 9) 1 Floriferas dividemus 
iu Dicotyledon es, quorum seinina sata bmis folds anomalt*, 
Seminalibus diet is, qua: Cotyledonum usum pnestant, c 
terra exeunt] 1797 Bailey vol. II, Dicotyledon (with Bo* 
tanisU), a Term used of Plants, which spring with two 
Seed Leaves opposite to each other, as the generality of 
Plants have. 1830 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 15 Two 
great divisions . .Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIII. 157 lnhis ‘Genera Plantarum* Jussieu 
divided the vegetable kingdom into classes, xulKlasses, 
orders, and genera . . hence nis classes A cotyledons. Mono- 
cotyledons, and Dicotyledons. ** 7 * Bf.nnktt & Dykr Sachs' 
Bot , 11. v. 564 In the great majority of Dicotyledons the 
parts of the flower are arranged in whorls . . the whorls are 
usually pentamerous, less often tetrameroux. 

Dicotyledonary (dai k^tilrddnari', a. rate. 
[f. prec. 4- -ary 2 4 ] «= next. 

1870 in Eng . Mech. 11 Mar. 6a 9/2 The seeds have . . four 
or more cotyledons instead of the usual dicotylcdonary 
structure. 

Dicotyledonous (dui k^tilrdonas), a. [f. as 

prec. 4 - -oub.] Having two cotyledons ; belonging 
to the class of Dicotyledons. 

1704 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xiii. 131 The body of the 
seccfdocs not split into two lobes, but continues entire. 
Such plants are called mouocotyledonous,ihc othcis diioty- 
ledonous. 1843 Linl>lkv Sch. not. (1858) i. 19 If the embryo 
has two cotyledons it Is called dicotyledonous, as in the Bean. 
1861 Mira Pratt Flower. PI. I. xj Dicotyledonous plants 
have a distinct deposition of pith, cellular tissue, spiral ves- 
sels, wood, and bark. 1871 II. Macmillan True Fine iii. 
87 Its dicotyledonous seed expands in germinating into two 
lobes. 1871 Oliver Elem. Bot. 1. iv. 46 The Buttercup is 
dicotyledonous . . the character expicssed by this term (the 
possession of a pair of cotyledons, or, more strictly, the simple 
fact that the first leaves of the plant aie opposite). 

b. Of or belonging to a dicotyledonous plant. 
1870 Bentlry Bot. 30 In the inner bark or liber ot Dicoty- 
ledonous stems. 1870 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. ix. 185 'The 
reticulated venation of a dicotyledonous leaf. 

Diores, ol». Sc. form of Decrease. 

Dicrotal (daikrJu-t&l), a. [f. as next 4- -al.] 
« next. 

1867 I. Marshall Phys. II. 237 A subsidiary wave occurs 
after the principal one, producing the phenomena named 
dichrotLm or the dichrotal pulse. 

Dicrotic fdaikijrtik), a. Phys. anil Path. [(. 
Gr. titupo r-os double- beating (f. to- twice 4 uptW-os 
rattling noise, beat) 4* -ic : in mod F. dicrote , med. 
or mod.L. durotus .] 

Of the pulse (or a sphygmographic tracing of its 
motion) : Exhibiting a double beat or wave for 
each beat of the heart ; applied esp . to a patholo- 
cal pulse in which the secondary wave which 




ollows the primary is more marked than usual. 
(Etymologically * dicrotic * might be applied to any double- j 
beating pulse, whether the secondary wave occurs in the 
rise or in the fall of the main wave ; it is, in use, restricted 
to the latter case, the former being called Anacrotic.) 

ii7©6 Phi li 114 (ed. Kersey), Dicrotus, a Pulse that beats 
twice. (So in Bailey ; in Asm dicrotos). 1741 Jas, Nihell 
Crises of tho Pulse 1 The Pulsus Durotus of the Ancients, ; 
which in English may be properly called the Rebounding 
Pulse.] t8xx Hooper Med. Diet., Dicrotic . a term given 
to a pulse in which the artery rebounds after striking, so 
as to convey the sensation of a double pulsation. s8a* 
Good Stud. Med. II. 26 When . . we come to a distinction 
between the free and dilated pulse, .the quick and the fre* 
quent . » the dicrotic, coturnising, and inciduous . . proposed 
by Solano, as mere subvarieties of the rebounding, or re- 
doubling. 1857 Dungi.ison Med. Diet. 772 Pulse , dicrotic 
. . that in which the finger is struck twice at each pulsation, 
once lightly, the other time more strongly. M^NewSyd. 1 
Soc. Year-bk. Med. 11 On the other hand, increase in the 
heart's force . . makes the pulse dicrotic. 1873 H. C Wood . 
Therap . (1879) *4° Some of his sphygmographic tracings are I 
markedly dicrotic. j 

b. Of or pertaining to a dicrotic pulse or tracing, 
as a dicrotic notch , or wave. ! 

i860 NeiuSyd Soc. Retrospect Med 149 The correspond- J 
ence between the depth of the dicrotic notch and the severity j 
of the pyrexia. 1878 Fostrr Phys. 1. iv. § 3. 137 The dicrotic j 
wave occurring towards the end of the descent. 1883 Syd. | 
Soc. Lex., Dicrotic rvuve, a secondary wave which follows 
more or less quickly the primary wave of the pulse in sphyg- 1 
roographic tracings 

ZHcrotism (dai-knftiz m). [f. as prec. 4 --iBM.) > 
The condition of being dicrotic. I 

i* 4 . New Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 121 Duchek . . contends that 
dicrotism of tne pulse is in no way dependent on the heart 
or great vessels. 186? J . Marshall Phys. 1 1 . 236 When the 
pulse is very accurately examined, a subsidiary wave occur* 
after the principal one, producing the phenomena named 
dtchrotism. 1875 H. C. WOOD Therap. (1879) 119 Decided 
therapeutic doses of dtakallf . . produce great reduction and 
sometimes dicrotism oflta pulse. 

iarknft 


Dierotou* (darkntos), a. [f. F. dicrote, Gr. 
Ktepor-ot (sec Dicbotio) 4- -oub.] « Dicrotic. 

1867 New Syd. Soc. Retrospect Med. 165 At the one extreme 
..lies the paralytic pulse, at the other the fully developed 
dicrotous pulse. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 21 
The aortic wave prominent, the pulse is called dierotou*. 
Diot (dikt), sb. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. dictum, 

:f. also OF. « 


a saying, a word, f. dictre to say : cf, 


. diet, 


var. spelling of dit. \OK. had diht fiom same 
source.)] A saying or maxim. 

1388 Wycmp Prat. x. 34 Gro*»tede declarith wel this in hi** 
dlcte. 1460 Catgkavk (hr on. 153 Robert Groxtedc. mad 
eke a noble book the! clepe his Dictes. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes 9 The saynges or dicti* of the philosophers. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. na/i He had in his dictes grctc 
ob*curete and profounanee. a 1536 Calisto <4 Met. in Hurl. 
Dthfslcy I. 53 According to their diets rehearsed, i860 
Ki’ADR Cloister if If. xxxvi, The old diet was true after all 

Diet. v. Obs. or arch. [f. I.. dit t Ate to Dictate.] 
team. To put into words ; to dictate. 

a i6«6 Bacon Mar. 4 Uses Com. Law Pref. (1636) 4 The 
concordance lie 1 ween the lawespenn'd, and as it were dieted 
verbatim, 164a R. Bail* ik Lett. 796 , 1 have dieted abeady 
my aiimiel lesson . . I hope to dit t before June a little com- 
i»entT(>f the chief controversies, i860 Ri- w*. Cloister 4* H • 
Ixii, Diet to inc just what you would wy to 1 dm. 

Dicta, pi. of Dictum. 

Dictam, -amen, -am no, ob*. AT. Dittany. 
Dicta men. ? Obs. [a. late nnd mtd.L. dit - 
tdmen , pi. dit lamina, saying, piceept, decree, f. dic- 
ta rc to prescribe, dictate.] Dictate, pronouncement. 

1696 C. Murk Lfe Sir T. Moie(\%i%\ 131 The true die- 
tnmen of his const icnce. 1638 I’millingw. Rehg. /'rot. 1. 
Amtw. Prof. § 27 All Protestants according to the Dictamen 
of their Religion should doe so. 163a UmoUHAKi feu'el Wk*. 
(1834) 276 He will icgulule his conscience by the .. true 
dictamen of reason. 1787 Hawkinh Johnson 6 j All tho 
world knows that the Essay of Man was composed from the 
dictamen of Lord Bolingbroke. 18*6 Bltulnv. Afag, XX. 
923 The business of the echo . . to repeat the dictamiua of 
his master, 

t Dictamtnt. Obs. [ad. assumed L. ♦ dicta- 
matt urn , f. dictate to pronounce, Dictate: see 
prec. and -mknt.] a. Diction, b. A dictate. 

a i£7* Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 8 We transInU ac- 
cording to the bArbaroinmcs of thmr Inline and dictament. 
1644 Diguy Nat. Bodies 1. xviii. 11645' 198 Sense it not easily 
quieted with such Metaphysicall contemplations, that seem 
to repugne against her dictamentK. 1659 tr. ( assandra 11. 
05 To follow the Dict&mettts of an Inclination that already 
began to be powerful!. 

Dictate fdiktA), sb. [ad. L. diet At- um ‘thing 
dictated *, subst. use of neuter pa. nple. of dic/are 
to dictate (sec next) ; in Lat. usually in i>1. dictA/a 
things dictated, lessons, rules, precepts, dictates.] 

1 1. That which is orally expressed or uttered in 
order to be written down ; a dictnted utterance. 

1617 Minshed Ductor in Ling., Dictates or lensonH which 
the master endileth for hi» schemers to write. i6ai Burton 
Anat. Mel. Democr. to Kdr. (1651) 12 Six or seven Amanu- 
enses to write out his dictate. 1691 tr. Fmtlinnne's Ob*. 
Joum. Naples 21 They arc not mode to Write, that is, to 
take Dictates. 1807 Crarbr Lil>rary 74 Skill and power to 
send. The heart's waim dictates to the distant friend. 18*6 
{title). Dictates, or Selections in Prose and Verse for dic- 
tating as exercises in Orthography. 

fD. The action of dictating ; Dictation. Obs. 
164a Jkr. Taylor Episcopacxe xxiii. 132 Many were actually 
there long after S. Paula dictate of the Epistle. 1678 Lively 
Orac. ii. 6 41 Said to have wrote by dictat from him, as 
Mark did from Saint Peter. 

ta. An authoritative utterance or pronounce- 
ment ; a Dictum. Obs. 

1697-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxii. 41 It was the Philo* 
sophers dictate. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Retig. t. 164 
According to the late Roman dictates. 17*8 Newton 
Chronol, Amended 19 This gives a beginning to Ora< les in 
Greece : and by their dictates the Worship of the Dead is 
every where introduced. 

t b. A saying commonly received ; a current 
saying, a maxim. Obs. 

1630 Hobbes De Corf. Pol. 37 This Rule is very well 
known and expressed in this Old Dictate, Quoti ttbi fieri 
non vis, alters ne feteris. 1689 Sir T. Brownk Chr. A for. 
in. | it If. according to old dictates, no man can be said to 
be happy before death [etc.]. 

3. An authoritative dilection delivered in words; 
an order given by one in authority. 

16x8 Donne Serm. cxxxiti. V. 387 A faithful executing of 
his commission and speaking according to his Dictate. 1643 
Wither Yox Pacif. 3 By Gods immediate dictates, I indite, 
1631 Baxter Inf. Rapt. 42 Themselves give us but their 
Magisterinll Dictates. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 95 Fy, 
1 could not receive such dictates without horror. 1876 
Mozi ky Univ. Setvn. i. 12 They speak at the dictate of 
a higher power, whose word b* law. 

b. Often applied to the authoritative words or 
monitions of a written law, of scripture or revela- 
tion, and to those attributed to or derived from 
inspiration, conscience, reason, nature, experience, 
self-interest, and other luling or actuating prin- 
ciples. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol 1. vii. (1597) 60 The lawes of well 
doing arc the dictates of right reason. 1644 Bi lw * « Chiron 
137 He might have followed the dictate of Ins owne Genius 
1656 Bramiiai.l Ref tic. i. 50 Contrary to the dictate of his 
conscience. x6oa Bkntley Boyle Led. Sertn. ix. 315 H<* 
should constantly adhere to tne dictates of Reason and 
Nature. 178* Gibbon Dec/. 4* F. II. xliv. 659 Every mAn 
will obey the dictates of his interest. 1798 Maltni b Popul 
(1817) 1 . 19 Pursuing the dictate of nature in an early attach- 
ment to one woman. 1874 Carpenter blent. Phys. 1. vi. | 1 
(1879! 238 He seems to nave followed the dictates of his 
artistic feelings. 

Dictat# (diktr't, drkt/?‘t‘ , v. [f. L. dhtat - ppl. 
stem of dictarc to lay often, pronounce, prescribe, 
dictate, freq. of die fre to say, tell. 

Hie pronunciation dictate is now usual in England, though 
unrecognized by the dictionaries, with the exception of 

42 * 
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Cabell's Encyclopedic, 1H84. 'I lie ports from G. Herbert 
to Byron and Shelley have only dn tote.] 

1. trans . To put into words which are to be 
written down ; to utter, pronounce, or read aloud 
to a person ( something which he is to write). 

tftis Brinsley Lmt. Lit. 1 51 You are to dictate, or deliuer 
vtito them word by word, the English of the sentence. 1661 
Bramhai 1. Oust I'uui vl 130 A hook .. not penned, but 
dictated by >uch an know right well the most secret Cabalcs, 
and lntriques of the Concl.sse. a 178* Mu*. William* in 
Boswell's Johnson (*831) I. 340 He nictated them while 
Bathurst wrote. 18*3 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 
u. v. iti He [CireroJ used to dictate hi* thoughts to his 
scribes. 1856 Sim U. Bmodie Psychol. Inq. I. iv. 126 During 
his last illness . he dictated an account of some scientific 
observations. 

b. absol. (the object being left out) To pn1bti.se 
or use dictation. 

159a Dkk Comp. Rehears . (Chctham Soc.) 7, I did also 
dictate upon every proposition beside the first exposition. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Posit ii, Whether I sing, Or say, 
or dictate, this is my delight. 1667 Mu ton P. /,. ix. 33 My 
Celestial Patroness who . dictates to tne stumhring. 17*4 
Swift D rapier* t Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 91 My custom is . . 
to dictate to a prentice, who can write in a feigned hand. 
1871 B. 'Taylor Faust 1187s) I. iv. 78 Yet in thy writing ns 
unwearied be, As did the Holy Ghost dictate to thee. 

2. trans. To prescribe (ft course or object of 
action) ; to lay down authoritatively ; to order, 
or command in express ♦erms : a. of persons. 

Not now used of prescribing medicine, as m quot. 1637. 
*637 Smirlfy Gamester m. 1, Your learned physician dic- 
tates ambergrease. i6mC. Hopkins Cti. Pros/, i. 14 He 
meditates, and dictates Europe’s Fate. 17*5 Watis Logic 
11. v. ft 6 God an dictate nothing but wliat is worthy of 
himself. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 196 ? 6 He will . . 
dictate axioms to posterity. 1781 Gibbon Peel. % F. II. 
xxxiv. 364 They dictated the conditions of peace, 1838 
Thihlwall Greece V. xllv. 4** Thus both were decreed . , 
on the terms dictated by Philip. 1801 Speaker 9 May 532/a 
The Socialist no longer thinks of dictating to society what 
it ought to be. 

b. of things that have acknowledged authority, 
or that determine action. 

t8et Burton Anat . Mel, in. Jv. 1. ii. (1676) 394/1 Our own 
conscience doth dictate so much unto us. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. it. xxx. 185 The same Law, that dlctatcth to men 
. . what they ought to do. 1766 Golpsm. Vic. ft xxxi, 1 find 
his present prosecution dictated by tyranny, cowardice, and 
revenge. 1781 Cowpkr Truth 513 Of all that Wisdom dic- 
tates, this the drift. 1791 Burkk Corr. [1844) HI* J°4 Wis- 
dom and religion dictate that we should follow events. 1795 
S. Hookas Words by Mrs. Sid dons 47 Her prudence dictates 
what her pride disdained. 1819 Shei 1 ky Cenci v, ii. 96 
Which your suspicions dictate to this xlavc. 1878 Huxlky 
Physiogr. Pref., It appeared to me to be plainly dictated by 
common sense. 

3. intr. To use or practise dictation ; to lay down 
the law, give orders. 

16^1 Hobbes Govt. 4 Soc. vii. § 8. 125 We have seen how 
Subjects, nature dictating, have oblic'tl themselves to obey 
the Supreme Power. 17*8 Pope Pune, it, 377 To cavil, 
censure, dictate, right or wrong. 1755 Younci Centaur iii. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 176 Did this poor, pallid, scarce-animated mass 
dictate in the cabinet of pleasure 7 1807-8 W. Irving Salving. 
(16341 55 He is the oracle of the family, dictates to hix 
sisters on every occasion. 187a Guo, Eliot Mid diem, ix, 
A woman dictates before marriage in order that she may 
have an appetite for submission afterwords. 

1 4. trans . To express, indicate. Obs. rare. 

1638 Sia T. Herbert Trav. (cd. a) 95 A letter . . dictating 
nothing save hypocrisieand submission. Ibid 182 Left them 
with a frowne, dictating their base carriage and my im- 
patience. 

Hence Dictated ppl. a., Dictating vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1611 Cotgr., Dictl, dictated, indicted. 1831 Star Cham « 
her Cases (Camden) 5 S r Arthur denyed the dictating of the 
letter. 1709 Steels & Swikt Tatter No, 71 r 9 You rival 
your Correspondent Lewis le Grand, and his dictating 
Academy. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxix^ He’ll write to my 
dictating three nights in the week without sleep. 1830 
Westm. Ret>. XII. 3 Under the controlling and dictating 
power of truth and nature. 187a Tyrwiiitt Sketching Chib 
47, I have worked very hard, and by strict dictated method. 

Dictation (dikt^Jon). [ad. late L. dictation - 
cm, n. of action from dietdre to Dictate.] The 
action of dictating. 

1. The pronouncing of words in order to their 
being written down. 

> *7#7 Bailey vol. II, Dictation , a pronouncing or dictat- 
ing of any Thing to another Man to be written by him. 
* 7«4 Johnson Dec. in Bosuv/l, Dictation, would be per- 
formed a* speedily a* an amanuensis could write. 184a H. 
Rogers luitrod. Burke's Wks, (1842) I. 8 Sketches, cither 
actually written by himself or at hi* dictation. t 1868 Fmei - 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) II. viii. 373 Some evident slip of 
dictation or copying. 187s Jowmt Plato (ed. a) 1 . ia, I will 
write out the cnarm from your dictation. 

attrib . 1870 Dickens F.. Drood iv. My style became 
traceable in the dictation-exercise* of Miss Brobity’s pupils. 
1894 Westm. Gag. 33 Feb. C/3 A dictation cylinder will con- 
tain from >,000 to 1,300 words. 

2. Authoritative utterance or prescription. 

a 1858 Bp. Hai 1. Rem 148 (T.) Heresies . . maintained to 
the death under the pretence of the dictation and warrant 
of God's spirit ’ a 1803 Paley (Webster, 1828), It affords 
security against the dictation of laws. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningiby 11. i. The term* were at his own dictation. 

b. Arbitrary command • the exercise of dictator- 
ship. 

1858 Fkoudf Hat. Eng. I. 188 It would have probably 
been unsafe for the < rown to attempt dictation or repression. 
1858 I bid. III. xiii. 88 The proud English nobles had now for 
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the first time to. .submit to the dictation of a lay peer. 1881 
May Const. Hist.{ 1863) 1 1 . x. 320 No sooner ha* the dictation 
of any journal, .become too pronounced, than [etc.]. 

8 . Something dictated. 

184s Myers Cath. Th. in. ft 33. 1x6 Had they been the 
very dictations of the Almighty. 

DiotaHonalf <*’ rarc - [f* prcc. + -AL.J Of 
or belonging to dictation. 

1885 G. \V. Cable in Century Mag. XXIX. 409 The 
popular mind . . ha* retreated from its uncomfortable dicta- 
ttonal attitude. 

Diotative (dikt/**tiv, dbktAiv) ,a. [f. Dictate v. 
*♦ -iv k.] Of the nature of dictation ; characterized 
by dictating or saying what musf*be done. 

1788-74 Ticker Lt. Nat . (185a) II. 684 Not striving to 
force attention with a diet stive authonty. x8ai J. F. 
Cooper Pioneer xxiii, Such other dictative mandates as 
were necessary. 

Dictator (dikt/i-tw'. [a. L. dictator , agent-n. 
from dietdre to Dictate, Cf. F. didateur. \ 

1. A ruler or governor whose word is law nn 
absolute ruler of a state, a. orig. The appellation 
of a chief magistrate invested with absolute autho- 
rity, elected in seasons of emergency by the Romans, 
and by other Italian states. 

1387 iuxxib\Higden (Rolls) II. 373 After consuls, tribunes 
plrbis and dictators rulede the comounte. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur v. i, The Emperour Lucyus whiche was called at 
that tyme Dictatour or procurour of the publyke wele of 
Rome. 159* Greene Upst. Courtier , Was he not called to 
be dictator from the plough ? 1807 Shakb. Cor. ti. ii. 93 Our 

then Dictator . saw him fight. s6ax Burton Anat. Met. 

I. ii. in. iv, As in old Rome, when the Dictator was created, 
all inferiour magistracies ceased. *735-8 Bomngbroke 
On Parties 164 A Dictator was a Tyrant for six Months. 
1874 Morlfy C ompromise( 1886) 11 Our people . have long 
ago superseded the barbarous device of dictator and Carsnr 
by the manly arts of self-government. 

b. A person exercising similar authority in a 
mediaeval or modem state ; esp. one who attains to 
such a position in a republic. Also trans/. 

c 159a Marlowe Massacre Paris H. vi, Guise, wear our 
crown . . And, a* dictator, make or war or peace. 1871 M ilton 
P.R. 1. it3 To him their great Dictator, whose attempt At 
fii st against mankind no well had thriv'd. 1840 PennyCycl. 
XVII. 227 After some changes in the government, Doctor 
Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia became dictator fof Para- 
guay]. 1863 King lake Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 335 Numbers 
in France . . would have been heartily glad to sec the Re- 
public crushed by some able dictator. 

2. A person exercising absolute authority of any 
kind or in any sphere ; one who authoritatively 
prescribes a course of action or dictates what is to 
be done. 

*605 Bacon Adv. Learn. \. iv. ft laThc overmuch credit 
that hath been given unto authors in sciences, in making 
them dictators. 16*5 B. Jonson Staple of N. iti. ii, Say 
that you were the emperor of pleasures, The great dictator 
of fashions, for all Europe, a 165a Selden Tabled. (Arb.W 
He. .was usually stiled the great dictator oflenming of tne 
English nation. *700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 11 . 893 Arbitra- 
tors, who are sometimes called Assessors, sometimes Dic- 
tators of Amends. 17*0 Swikt Mod. Educ. Wks. 1755 II. 

II. 34 The dictators of behaviour, dress, and politeness. *875 
Stubb* Const. Hist. III. xxi. 535 The medieval church of 
England stood before the self-willed dictator [Henry VIII], 
x8ps F. Law ley PrtJ \ to Racing Life Ld. G. C. Bentinck 7, 
I inquired who wo* now the Dictator of the Turf. 

8 . One who dictates to a writer. 

*817 Minsheu, Dm. tor in Ling., A Dictator, or inditer. 
17*1 Bailey, Dictator , he that tells another what to write. 
1873 J. Raink Lgtl.fr. N. Registers Pref. 18 Marks of in- 
terest which delineate to a certain extent both the dictator 
and hi* amanuensis. 1883 A thenmum 16 June 759/1 Re- 
miniscences . , dictated to a scribe and checked here and 
there by reference to documents in the dictator’s posses- 
sion. 

4, attrib . 

i8«5 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks- 1855 I. 32 Certainly 
these are not dictator times. 

Diota*torate. [£ Dictator + -ateL] The 
office of a dictator. 

1866 Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 179 Oliver Cromwell’s Protec- 
torate, or Dictatorate if you will let me name it so. *868 
Goldw. Smith in Macm . Mag. Apr. 531/1 Cicero accepted 
and . . served under the dictatorate of Csos&r. 

Dictatorial (dikt&to«ri&l), a. [f. L. dicta- 
tbri-us of or belonging to a dictator + -al. So 
mod.F. dictatorial (adm. by Academy 1835 ).] 

1. Of, pertaining, or proper to a dictator. 

iTot W. Wotton Hist. Rome vii. xx8 The whole Dicta- 
torial Power within the City. 1741 Middleton Cicero II. 
vu. X19 He [Gexar] was created Dictator . . and by his Dic- 
tatorial power declared himself Consul. 1795 Attn. Reg. 
Prof., T he lute metninorphosis of the l French] Republic into 
a dictatorial or military government. z8i8 Byron Ch, Har. 
iv. lxxxiv, Thou didst lay down With an atoning smile . . 
The dictatorial wreath. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 543 
A captain who has been entrusted with dictatorial power. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of dictation ; in- 
clined to dictate or prescribe the actions of others ; 
imperious ; overbearing in totifc 

a 1704 T, Brown Sat. Persius Wk* 1730 1 . 53 A dictatorial 
youth does envy draw. 1714 Swift Drapiers Lett. Wks. 
1841 II. 26 By violent measures, and a dictatorial behaviour. 
*748 Richardson CAir/ij«(i8it) VI. 107 Sally was laying out 
tne law, and prating away in her usual dictatorial manner. 
*818 Mibb Mitkomd in L’Kxtrangc Life (1870) II. 36 He is 
. .very learned, very dictatorial, vei y knock-me-down. 287a 
Black Pr. Thule xxiv. 389 The dictatorial enunciation of 
his opinions* 


Dict&tOTi&lism. [f. prec. + -mm.] A dicta* 
torial practice, mode of action, or »y*tem. 

*•»*.« its Braddom Eleanor's Viet. 1 . v. 99 Under the 
sheltering dictatorialism of a paternal government 1863 
Mrs. C. Clarks Shahs. Char. fi. 60 The ostentatious moral- 
ising and sententious dictatorialism of Jaqucs. 

DiotatOTially, adv . [f. as prec. + -lt 2.] In 
a dictatorial manner ; imperiously ; with the tone 
or manner of authority. 

a *797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) II. viii. 077 Lord 
Hurdwicke still took the lead very dictatorially. 183a 
Examiner 538/1 Why should the state dictatorially step in 
and forbid the transaction? 1880 Mks. Fokrehtkr Roy. 
<y V. I. 13 ‘ You will come to-morrow’, repeats Netta dicta- 
torially. 

DictatO'rialn**S. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Dic- 
tatorial quality or manner ; imperioosnes*. 

1878 Geo. Eliot Let, 39 Oct. in Cross Life \ II. 334 
A spirit of arrogance and contemptuous dictatorialness is 
observable. s88o Mrs. Fbthrrstonhauch A. Dering I. i. 
18 * You never spoke to any one else !' . . adds Nlary, with 
sisterly dictatorialncss. *888 Times 25 Dec, 3/a The Cabinet 
crisis in Bulgaria has been brought about through the 
dictatorialness of M. Stambouloff. 

t Dict&tO*rian 9 a. Obs. [f. L. dktatdri-us 
of or belonging to a dictator + -AN.] Of, proper 
to, or characteristic of, a dictator. 

rx 84 a Contra-Replicant's Combi. 19 A kind of a dicta- 
torial! power is to be allowed to her. 1859 J; Harrington 
Lawgiving 11. iii. (1700) 415 Samuel, distinguishing to per- 
fection between Dictatorian and Royal Power. 1709 L. 
Milbourne Melius Inq. 6 Took all the power into his own 
hand, govern'd in the dictatorian way. 1711 Dennis R eflect. 
on * Ess. Criticism* 3 While this little Author struts and 
affects the Dictatorian Air. 

Dictatorily (di’kt&tdrili), adv. [f. Dictatory 
a. + -ly 2 .] -Dictatorially. 

1788 Burns Let. to Clarinda Sunday Noon (Globe) c. 383 
They must also be so very dictatorily wise. 1887 Hare's 
Guesses 326 An academy will lay down laws dictatorily. 
1800 L C. Jeffery J. Viaille II. viii. *03 Ordering his 
1 daddec ’ about so dictatorily. 

f Diota*torinff v vbl . sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dic- 
tator + -1NG» 1 : cT. tailoring , soldiering .] Acting 
as dictator. 

1644 J. Goodwin Danger Fighting agst. God 48 Diametrally 
bent against all dictatoring, and law-giving by men. 

Dicta’tor-like. a. and adv. 

A. adj . Like or befitting a dictator. 

1841 R. Brooke Eng. Episc 34 If they only took a Dic- 
tatorlike power. 1844 J. Goodwin Danger Fighting agst. 
God 47 Any ambitious or Dictator-like dexigne. t88o 
Hickekingill Wks. (17x6) I. 361 A Style and Language 
more Magisterical, Dictator- like. 

B. adv. Like or after the manner of a dictator. 


X58X Mulcastkr Positions xlv. (1887) 393, I do not herein 
take vpon me dictatorlike to pronounce peremptorily. 1846 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. To Rdr. Avja, Nor have wee 
Dictator-like obtruded our conception*. 

Dictatorship (dikt^ uajipb [See -SHIP.] 

1. The office or dignity of a dictator. 

*586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 176 Bicauxe he would 
riot have the dictatorship, and the other the consulship. *836 
E. Dacres tr. Mcuhiavel's Disc. Livy I. 129 If any one 
were made Dictatour, he got most honour by it, that layd 
downe hi* DictAtoundiip soonest. 1865 Manley Grotius' 
Low C. Warres 167 They advised him [Leicester] also to 
a too hasty, .hope of the Dictatorship, after the Example of 
the Prince of Aurange. 1798 H. Hunter tr. 67 . Pierre's 
Stud. Nat . (1790) l. 331 Attiliux-Rejgulus, who was called 
from the plough to tne Dictatorship. 1835 Alison Hist. 
Enrobe III. xv. ft 53). 323 A dictatorship is the last step in 
the despair of nations. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. 446 
A dictatorship Is the most natural government for seasons 
of extraordinary peril, when there appears a man fit to 
wield it. 

2. Absolute authority in any sphere. 

s8. . Dkydrn (J.), This is that perpetual dictatorship which 
is exercised by Lucretius, though often in the wrong. 2741 
Watts Improv. Mind 1. v. ft 9 Where an author .. assumes 
an air of sovereignty and dictatorship. 2869 Daily News 
33 Dec.. The whole movement was an attempt to set up an 
illegal dictatorship in the Church. 289a Loundsbury Stud. 
Chaucer III. vii. 100 HU [Dryden’s] literary dictatorship .. 
remained unshaken. 

attrib. 2839 Times 4 July, The House, .rejected the first, 
or dictatorship clause of the bill. 

t Dicta tory, sb. Obs. rare. In 6 -oury. [a. 
OF. didatorie , - uric (Bersuire’s transl. of Livy, 14 th 
c. in Godef.), f. L. dictator.] Dictatorship. 

1533 B ellkn den Livy it. (i8sa) xsi The Faderis . . thocht 
expedient tO ( gif the empire ana dlctatoury to ane man of 
mair soft ingine. 

Dictatory (di-kt&tari), a. fad. L. dic/atbri-us, 
f. dictatvr-em Dictator. Cf. OF. didatoire , Sp. 
didatorio.] = DICTATORIAL. 

2844 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 40 Our English, .will not easily 
finde servile letters anow to spell such a dictatorie presump- 
tion. 2813 New Monthly Mag. IX. ja/s The three dictatory 
nations, to whom Europe must bow. 2883 M. Lemon Wait 
for End xviii. (2886) aai A solemn dictatory letter. 187a 
Dk Morgan Budget qf Paradoxes 378 When he obtrudes 
his office in a dictatory manner. 

Diotatreas (dikt/Hrfe). [f. Dictator 4 - -jtaa. 
Cf. next.1 A female dictator, lit. and Jig. 

2784 R. Bags Barham Downs II. 2 Vanity was the uni- 
versal dictatress. l8 i*. Byron Bards 4 Rev. Ii, Earth’s 
chief dictatress, ocean’s lovely queen. 1807 Scott Napoleon 
lxxvi, Paris . . the dictatress. .of taste . . to . . Europe. «8 74 
Helps hum De Birvn v. vi. *90 She was a dictatress in all 
matters that related to the dress, scenery, and general ar- 
rangements. 



DICTATRIX, 
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DICTUM, 


Diotatriz (dikt/* - trik*\ [a. L. dictatrix, fem. 
of dictator : sec -tblx. In F. aictatrice.] A female 
dictator: ~prec. 

s6«3 Cock kr am, Dictatrix , a woman commanding things 
to bo don. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. Ep. Ded. 49 The 
Church of Rome which is tho great dictatrix of dogmatical l 
resolutions. 1769 Bkntham Wks. (1838-43* X. 206 A Dic- 
tatrix on tho seas. iM Lvtton Caxtons 1. 11. ix, Mrs. Prim- 
mins . . housekeeper, and tyrannical dictatrix of the whole 
cstablishmen t« 

Dictature (dikteHitji). [ad. L. dlctdtura the 
office of a Dictatok : see -uric. Cf. F. diet at* re 
(15th c. in Godef. Suppl.)!\ 

L » Dictatorship. 

15x3 Grimaldk Cicero's Offices 11. (1558) 84 The other who 
in the dictature had been .secretaire. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. l vii f 39. so What strange resolution it was in 
Lucius Scylla, to resign his Dictature. 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adv. Learn. Pref. 10 Autors, who have usurp ’t a 
kind of Dictature in Sciences, c s8io L. H unt Bitted tocking 
Revels it. 159, I can't see . . why love should await dear 
good Harriet's dictature ! 1867 Contemf . Rev . VI. 413 

A temporal dictature took the place of tne former . . com- 


bination of the spiritual and temporal powers. 1875 Rttou n- 
ino A ristoph. A pot 101 Choosing the rule of few, but wise 
and good, Rather than mob-dictature. 

2. A collective body of dictators. 

1799 State Papers in Ann. Reg" 903/* An imperial decree 
of commission was carried to the dictature against that reso- 
lution. 1855 M. Bridges Pop. Mod. Hist. 435 Nine indi- 
viduals were chosen out of it to form a Dictature. 

f Dietary. 06s. rare — 1 , [ad. L. dicthium 
a witty saying, bon* mot, in sense associated with 
L. dictum , but in form like Or. besHrrjpiov a place 
for showing, a pulpit.] A witty saying. 

163s Burton Anat. Mel. m. ii. v. v. 587 In a publike 
auditory . . I did heap up alt the dictcries I could against 
women, but now recant. 

Dictical, var. foim of Dkictical, Obs . 

Diction (di'kjm). [a. F. diction (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. diclion-em saying, diction, 
mode of expression ; in late L., a word ; n. of 
action from aicPre to say. 

Apparently not in English Dictionaries before Johnson. J 

1 1. A word. Obs. 

1549 Udali. Eras m. Apofhth. 1. (1877) 136 Two sondrie 
worues, albeit by reason 01 the figure called Synatephe, it 
seemetn in maner no more but one diction. 1549 Compl . 
Scot. Prol. 17 The quhilkis culd nocht be translate in ourc 
Scott is langage, as . . pretours, tribuns, and rnony vthir ro- 
mane dictions. 165a Gaulk Magas trout. L iv a, Dictions, 
syllables, letters, numbers. 1697 tr. BurgcrsdUius His 
Logich 1. xxv. 99 In Dictions are nrst to be consider'd their 
Etymology and Conjugation, and then their Synonymy 
and Homonymy, and Acception Words. 

+ 2. A phrase, locution, mode of speech. Obs . 

a 1660 Hammond Wks. I. 425 (R.) We are not wont to re- 
quire the dictions of the New Testament . . to be tryed by 
Attical heathen Greek writers. 1709 Steele TatlerNcs. 62 
P 7 An easy Flow of Words, without being distracted (as 
wc often arc who read much) in the choice of Dictions and 
Phrases. 

+ 3. Expression of ideas in words; speech; verbal 
description. Obs. 

(In Snakspere in an intentionally Kuphuistic passage.) 

1981 Sidney A Pol. Poe trie (Arb.) 68 Now, for the out-side 
of it . . which is words, or . . Diction. x6oe Shahs. Ham. 
v. ii. 123 To make true diction of him, his setnblable is his 
mirror. 

4. The manner in which anything is expressed in 
words ; choice or selection of words and phrases; 
wording ; verbal style : a. of writings. 

1700 Dryden Fables Pref. (Globe) 496 Tne first beauty of 
an Epick poem consists in diction, that is, in the choice of 
words ancf harmony of numbers. 1709 Pope Let. to Crorn. 
well j May, 1 1 would be very kind in you to observe any 
deficiencies in the diction or numbers (of my translation]. 
1791 Boswell Johnson (1816) I. 201 Sir Thomas Brown., 
was remarkably fond of Anglo- Latin diction. 1827-48 Hare 
Guesses Ser. il (1873) 368 Almost all fancy the diction makes 
the poet. 1868 Stanley Wests* u Abb. ui< 195 A grace and 
accuracy of diction worthy of the scholarship lor which the 
exiled chief, .was renowned. r88o L. Stephen Pope id. 69 
It is, 1 think, impossible to maintain that the diction of 
poetry should be simply that of contmon life, 
b. of speech or oratory. 

1748 J. Mason Elocnt . 3 Elocution : By which they always 
meant, what we call, Diction ; which consists in suiting our 
Words to our Ideas, and the Stile to the Subject. >750 
Johnson Rambler No. 27 p 8 The celebrated orator re- 

owned equally for the . . elegance of his diction, and the 
acuteness of his wit. 1899 Macaulay Hist . Eng. HI. 134 
Tyrconnel . . with his usual energy of diction, invoked on 
himself all the vengeance of heaven if the report was not 
a cursed, a blasted, a confounded lie. t886 Ruskin Preeterita 
I. vii. 908 My mother.. resolved that 1 should learn absolute 
accuracy of diction and precision of accent in prose. 

DiotiOHATiftli a. rare. [f.mcd.L .dicticn&ri* 
urn Dictionary 4- -al I. 3.] Of, pertaining to, or 


is placed by itself the chain or reading is not broke through, 
as it is in the dictionarial and some other methods. 

t DietlonOTiftZL Obs. rare. [f. as prec.4-AN.] 
The maker of a dictionary ; a lexicographer, 

1846 WoacuTM cites Da. Dawson. 
t DiottonjurUt, Obs, rare. [f. next 4 - -ist.] 
The maker of a dictionary, 
t 8 iy Collins Dtf. Bp. Ely il vl 238 One of the Diction- 
arlsts aforenamed [viz. Budrnus, Crispinus) quotes the place. 


Dictionary (di’kjanfcri). [ad. med.L. die- 
tibndrium or aictibndrins (sc. liber) lit, 'a repertory 
of dictidnfs, phrases or wonls* (see Diction) in F. 
dictionnaire (R. Kstienne 1539), It. diiionarto, Sp. 
ducionario.] 

1. A book dealing with the individual words of 
a language (or certain specified classes of them>, 
so as to set forth their orthography, pronunciation, 
signification, and use, their synonyms, derivation, 
and history, or at least some of these facts: for 
convenience of reference, the words are arranged in 
some stated order, now, in most languages, alpha- 
betical ; and in larger dictionaries the information 
given is illustrated bv quotations from literature ; 
a word-book, vocabulary, or lexicon. 

Dictionaries proper are of two kinds: those in which the 
meanings of the words of one language or dialect are given 
in another (or, in a polyglot dictionary, in two or more 
languages), and those in which the words of a language aie 
treated ana illustrated in this language itself. The former 
were the earlier. 

Dutiouanus was used c i22<; by Joannes de Garlandia, a 
native of England, ax the title of a collection of Latin 
vocables, arranged according to their subjects, in sentences, 
for the use of learners : e g. 

'In horto magistri Jobannis sunt herbe scilicet iste: salvia, 
pctroselinum, dictamnus, ysopus, celidonia, feniculus, 
piret(r]um { columbine, rosa, liliuin, et viola; et a latere 
crescit urttca, carduus, et xaliunca.* 

In the following century Peter Bcrchorius (died Paris, 
1 362) wrote a Dictionarinm morale utrtusoue Testamenti, 
consisting of moralizationx on the chief words of the Vulgate 
for the use of students in theology. In 1538 Sir Thomas 
Elyot published his Latin-English ' Dictionary ' : and in 
1556 J. Withals published ‘A shortc dictionaries for yonge 
beginners' in English and I.atin, in which the words were 
arranged not alphalietically, but under subject-headings, e.g. 
'the names of Byrdcs, Byrdcs of the Water, Byrdcs about 
the house, as cockes, hennes, etc., of Bees, Flies, and 
others,’ etc. In x 539 K- Esticnne published his Dictionaire 
Framois-latin. Dictionaries (so entitled) of English and 
various modern languages appeared in England from 1547 
onward; in the x 7th c. the name wn* gradually extended 
to works explaining English wonls, only 'hard words’ 
being admitted into the earliest English Dictionaries. 

Vocabulary is now generally limited to a smaller and less 
comprehensive collection of words, or to a word-book of 
technical, or specific terms. Lexicon is the name usually 
given to dictionaries of Greek, Hebicw, Arabic, Syriac, 
Ethiopia, and some other literary languages. 

1596 Pitgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 233 And so Peter 
Bercharius in his dictionary describeth it. 1538 (title\ The 
Dictionary of xyr Thomas Eliot knyght. — Prefate A ij 
bk.j About a yere passed I begannea Dictionarie. declaryng 
latine by englishe. 1547 Salisbury (title 1 , A Dictionarie 
in Engfyshe and Welshe, moche necessary to all such 
Welshcmen as will spcdly lernc the Englyshc tongue. 1596 
W n hals Shorte Dictionarie (1568) Colophon : T Tnusendeth 
this Dictionarie, very necessary for children : compiled by J. 
Withals, a 1968 A sc ham Siho/em. (Arb.) 27 As the Gramtner 
booke be euer in the Scholers hand, and also vned of him, 
as a Dictionarie, for euerie present vse. 1980 J. Barf.t 
(title), An Alvearie or Quadruple Dictionary containing 
fourc sundrie tongues: namelie English, Latine, Grccke, 
and French. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 42 His Lordship 
of Winchester is a great Clarke, for he hath translated his 
Dictionarie, called Co(olpcrs Dictionarie verbatim out of 
Robert Stephanos his Thesaurus, and ilfauored to, they 
say. 1998 Florio (title), A Worldc of Word es, or most 
copious, and exact Dictionarie in Italian and English, 
collected by Iohn Florio. c 16x6 Webster Duchess o/Ma(fi 
v. ii, A. .disease, .they call lycanthropia. /Vjt. What's that? 
I need a dictionary to't. x6ai H. Cociceram (title). The 
English Dictionarie : or an interpreter of hard English 
Words. 1696 T. Blount (title), Glosnographia or a Die- 
tionaiy Interpreting all such Hard Words .. as are now 
used in our refined English Tongue. 1669 Boyle Occas. 
Rtffi. v. vii. (1845) 322 A man must have . . leam'd an 
Hebrew Grammar, and turn’d over Buxtorf’s, Schindler's 
and other Dictionaries, itsi N. Bailey (title). An Uni- 
versal Etymological English Dictionary. 179a Fielding 
Amelia Wks. 1775 X. 129 All the major a words arc not to 
be found in a dictionary. Johnson Dictionary Pre- 

face F 3, I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, at- 
tempted a dictionary of the English language, which, while 
it was employed in the cultivation of every species of litera- 
ture, has itself been hitherto neglected. 1849 Lend. Jml. 
12 May 149 Morrison mentions a dictionary in the Chinese 
language of 40,000 hieroclyphical characters, as having 
been compil|Ki 1100 years before Christ. 1897 Trench Oh 
some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries 4 A Die* 
tionaiy, according to that idea of it which seems to be alone 
capable of being logically maintained, Is an inventory of the 
language. 1870 Emerson Soc. Solit.. Books Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 87 Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read . . it U 
full of suggestion,— the raw material of possible poems and 
histories. 1878 R. W. Dale Ltd. Preach, vl 181 A dic- 
tionary is not merely a home for living words ; it is a hospital 
for the sick ; it is a cemetery for the dead. 

+ b. fig. The vocabulary or whole list of words 
used or admitted by any one. Obs . 

1979 Fulke H e skins' Part «8 If I may vse that tearme 
vnder correction of M. Hesktni dictionarie. 1648 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x, 41 Not only in the dictionary 
of man, but the subtiler vocabulary of Satan. 1717 Swift 
Gulliver 111. ii. Wks. 1883 XI. 197, I much enlarged my 
dictionary: and when I went next to court, was able to 
understand many things the king spoke. 

2* By extension : A book of information or refer- 
ence on any subject or branch of knowledge, the 
item* of which are arranged in alphabetical older ; 
an alphabetical encyclopaedia : as a Dictionary of 
Architecture, Biography, Geography, of the Bible , 
of Christian Antiquities , of Dates, etc. 


(Here the essential sense *word-t>ook* U supplanted by 
the accidental one of 'reference book in a)phnl>eiical older ' 
arising out of the alphabetical arrangement used in modem 
word books.) 

xfigx Massinger Emp. East I. ii, 1 have composed a die 
t ionary, in which He » instructed how, when, and to whom, 
To be proud or humble. 171a Addison S/ect. No. 499 9 j 
The story. . which 1 have since found related in my historical 
dictionary. 187s Morlkv Voltaire (1886) 909 MinutU 
ought to be fleeted by annalists, or in some kind of dic- 
tionaries whm one might find them at need. 

b. fig. A nerson or thing regarded a» a reposi- 
tory of knowledge, convenient for consultation. 

X774 G01 ohm. Nat, Hid. (1776) I. Pref 7 A system may 
be considered as n dictionary in the study of nature. 1837 
Emfrhon Ad dr., Amtr. Si hoi. Wks. (Bohn) II. 181 Life u 
our dictionary. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 180 Burnet 
was rminently qualified to be of use as a living dictionary 
of British Affairs. 1893 Selous Trav. S. F. Afrit a 350 
Mr. Edwards U a perfect walking dictionary concerning afi 
matters i on netted with spoit and travel in the interior of 
South Africa. 

3. a ttrib. and Comb., ns dictionary English , 
order , phraseology , uord; dictionary -maker, - mak- 
ing , - writer , -writing ; dictionary-tutored , ndj. ; 
dictionary-monger, one who deals much with 
dictionaries; dictionary -proof a., proof against 
the informing influence of a dictionary. 

163a J. Hayward tr Btondt s Fromena A Iv, I would not 
.. be taken (or rather mistaken) for a Dictionury-tulred 
Linguist. 1668 Wilkins Real Char , Dcd. A iij, This Work 
of Dictionary making, for the polishing of their language. 
1797 Swift Gulliver iv. xii. Wks. 1881 XI. Writers of 
travels, like dictionary-makers, arc sunk into oblivion by the 
weight and bulk of those who come last, and therefore lie 
uppermost. 174a Aruui hnot & Pope, etc , Note on Dum tad 
iv. 931 The first [Suidas) a dictionary-writer, a collector of 
impertinent facts and barbarous words. 1759 Goldsm. Polite 
Leam. ii, Dictionary writing was at that time much in 
fasten. x8o6 Oracle in Spirit Pub. 7 mis. (1807) X. 43 The 
dictionary-monger in the Blind Bargain. x8x8 Mih* 
Mitford in L’Ebtrange Li/e (1870) II. 27 After the fashion 
of certain dictionary-mongers who ring the changes upon 
two words. 18x9 Sporting A fag. V. 122 Grose., was even 
dictionary-proof. 1830 Gai.t Larvrie T. vii. iil (1849) 318 
Miss Beeuy was an endless woman with her dictionary 
phraseology 1831 Carlylf, Sari. Res. 1. iv, He . . cjtlfs 
many things by their mere dictionary names. 1898 R. S. 
Surtees Ask Mamma i. x His fine dictionary words and 
laboured expletives. 1880 Grant White Fivry-Day Fne. 
100 Trying to speak dictionary English. 188a Fkkrman in 
Longm. Mag. I. 97 Did anybody, even a dictionary-maker, 
really fancy that the last three letters of 'neighbour' had 
anything in common with the last three letters of ' honour* ? 

Hence Diotiouaryleaa a., without a dictionary. 

Frasers Mag. L. 317 Battling, grammarless and 
dictionary levs with a work in a strange idiom. 

Dictionee’r. noncc-wd. [f. Diction 4 - -kkr ; cf. 
auctioneer .] One who makes it his businesa to criti- 
cize diction or style in language. ( contemptuous .) 

1848 Tait's Mae. XV. 557 Taking a high tone against the 
decision of the 'dictionecrs' generally. 

t Di'otitate, * Obs . rare. [f. L. dirt ltd re to 
say often or emphatically, freq. of dietdre : see 
Dictate.] trans. To declare. 

161a A. Stafford ffeav. Dogge 44 No doubt the old man 
did dictitate thinges, the knowledge wherof would haue 
beautified all happy wits. 

fDi'Ctour. Obs. rare [a. Anglo-Fr. *dittour 
- OF. dicteor , diteor , author, dictator, arbiter :—L. 
dictdtor~cm : see Dictator.] (?) A spokesman. 

?a 1400 Morte Arth. 712 Syr Mordrcdc .. Salic be thy 
dutour, my dcre, to doo whatte the tykes. 

II Dictum (di*ktum). FI. dicta, dictum*. 
[L. dictum thing said, saying, word, f. diit-us, pa. 
pple. of ettclfre to say.] A saying or utterance : 
sometimes used with emphasis upon the fact that 
it is a mere saying ; but oftener with the implica- 
tion of a formal pronouncement claiming or carry- 
ing some authority. (In the latter case probably 
transferred from the legal use in bj 
# 1706 Phillips (ed. Kerrey), Dictum a Word, a Sa>- 
injf, a Proverb ; an Order or Command. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins 
Ltfe of Johnson 542 This dictum carried the more weight 
with it, as it comes from a man whose sentiments, respecting 
sectaries, may be inferred from the following passage. 1787 
Gentt. Mag. Nov. 047/1 The above quoted sentence is a 
dictum of Johnson » after reading these several opinions. 
x8oo Edits. Rev. XIV. 452 He concludes his remarks, or 
rather dicta upon this topic, with the following passage. 
x8#x Craig Lect. Drawing vii. 365 We will not take for 
our guide the dictum of any professor in the art. x8a8 
Combe Const. Man ii. (1835)66 The collective dicu of the 
highest minds illuminated by the greatest knowledge. 
Ml Court Life at Naples 11 . 148 His dictums were not 
regarded with the name awe to which he had been used. 
*»74 Helps Soctai Press, viii. 104, I will.. allow Milverton's 
dicta to pass unquestioned. 

b. In Law, An expression of opinion by a iudge 
on matter of law, which is not the formal resolution 
or determination of a court. 

1776 Burrow Reports IV. 2394 He intimated that long 
contrary Usage oupht to go a treat way towards over- 
turning any old Dictum. Jarman Powell's Devises 

II. 62 Against these authorities may be^ adduced the 
solitary dictum of Ix>rd Rossi yn, who, in Walker v. 
Denne doubted whether there was any equity between the 
real and personal representatives. Ibid. 290 The doctrine 
appears to rest solely on the dicta of the Lords Commis- 
sioners. 1883 H. Cox Instit, 1. ix. 215 The dicta of judges 
concerning privilege of Parliament have been very conflict- 
ing v8fe Law Jrnl. Notes of Cases XXVII 4 fi 'I he 
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statement in Maure v. Harrison that he is so entitled i* a 
du turn only, and cannot be supported. 

C. A thing that is generally said ; ft current 
saying ; a maxim or saw. 

x8a6 Svn. Smiih Wks. (1852* 11 . 110/2 Of ail false and 
foolUh dicta, the most trite and the most absurd is that 
which asserts that the Judge is counsel for the prisoner. 
1848 Mill Pol. biOH \. xi. i 5 The popular dictum, that 
people undci stand their own interests better. . than govern* 
menl does or can be expected to do. 1849 — diberfy it. 52 
The du turn that truth always triumphs 1871 Blackik 
/•our Phases i. 36 The famous dictum that 'the natural 
state of man is a war of all men against all men/ 

t d. In old Logic, the statement in a modal pro- 
position. 

1697 tr - Burgrrsdu ins /us Lognk 1. xsviii. 113 Modal 
lMuiru iation consists of a Dictum and Mood : The Dictum 
of which is as it were the Subject, and the MimhI the Pre* 
riicute , ‘It is net cssary that God be gwd ‘ ’ that is, Panin 
esse bouum\ the Dictum is, that Cod be good the Mode, 
Net css ary. 

©. In some historical and other phrases: 

Pit turn of Komi worthy an award made in 12 66 between 
King Henry 1 1 1 and the barons who had taken arms against 
him. Piet urn of A ristotle , dictum de omni at (de) nullo i.e. 
‘concerning every and none*, the name given by the School- 
men to the canon of direct syllogism, given uy Aristotle 
(\iyofsee hi ro Kara worths Kartiyopilirtiat . . xai rb Kara fjLTj. 
oci'oe. Ah. Pr, 1. i.): sec (plots. Obiter du turn : see Ohiter. 

1670 Blount Law Pitt . s.v., Put am de Kenehoorth was 
an Edict or Award between Henry III and all those Barons 
..who had l>een in Arines against him. 1607 tr. Burgers* 
ditins his Logic k n. s ill. ja if the Dictum of All and None 
lie Paraphrastic-ally propounded. 1761 Humk Hist. Eng. 
(1763) 1 . 233 K lights and esquires, says the dictum of 
KenelwortH, who were robbers, if they have no land, shall 
pay the half of their tpxxl*. 18*7 VViiately Logic 38 The 
object of Aristotle's dictum is precisely analogous. 1843 
Mill Logit 1. v. f 3 These views . . are the basis of the cele- 
brated dictum de omni tt nullo. 1864 Bowkn Logic vii. 187 
The famous Dictum of Aristotle, usually called the PnJum 
de omm et nullo . that whatever is predicated (affirmed or 
denied) universally of any Class (i.e. of any whole), may he 
also predicated of any part of that Class. 

Dictyogan (di kti<?,d^cn, diktaiVjdgen). AW. [f. 
Gr. Ekktvq v net + -ytvrjs born, produced: see -a ex K 
Formed to match En Logon, Exogen, and other 
terms of the same classification.] 

The name applied by Lindley to those plants 
which have a monoc otyledonous embryo, and re- 
ticulated leaf-veins (in the latter respect resembling 
the Dicotyledons). 

1846 I.iNDLbY Veg. Kingdom 4 The separation by me of 
Endogens into 1, Endogens proper, and a. Dictyogcns. 
1855 — in Circ. St., Botany *84 Dictyogcns are Endogens, 
but with the peculiarity that the root is exactly like Kxogcnx 
without concentric circles, and the leaves fall off the stem 
by a clean fracture, just as in that class. 1857 Berkeley 
Cryptog. Bot. 4 39. 52 Dictyogcns arc supposed to approach 
Kxogcnx in their leaves and in the arrangement of their 
tissues, but their embryo and the dovetopment of their wood 
are distinctly monocotyledonous. i860 L Darby Bot. 
Southern States 600 Dictyogcns, monocotyledonous plants, 
with net-veined leaves, as smilax and trilliuni. 

Hence 2 >iotyog*nous a. t belonging to this group 
of plants. 

Diegan-, dicyano-. Chew. rf. Di - 2 4 
Cyan( 0 -.] Combined with two equivalents of the 
radical cyanogen, CN, replacing two of hydrogen, 
chlorine, etc. (See Cyan- a.) 

Dioyanide (doisor&noid). Chew, [f. Dr- 2 + 
Cyanide.] A compound containing two equiva- 
lents of cyanogen (CN) united to an element or 
dyad radical, as mercuric dicyanide Hg (CN) a . 

1863-7* Waits Did. Chcm. II. 221 Dicyanide and tricy- 
anide of iron have not yet been obtained in very definite form, 

Dioya'nogen. Chcm. See Di- * and Cyano- 
gen. Cyanogen in the free form. 

Bicycle (doi-sikl). [f. Di - 2 + Gr. kvkKos wheel, 
Cycle. (A more regularly formed word than the 
hybrid bicycle M The name given to a form of 
velocipede in which the two wheels arc parallel to 
each other, instead of being in the same line as in 
a bicycle. 

(1870 Belgravia Feb. 441 ///cycle should be cither (//cycle 
, . or birota . ] 1687 Cycl. Tour. Club (/ax. Jan. 13/1 They 

will exhibit, .a new tricycle, a new bicycle, and a dicycle on 
the lines of the * Otto.’ 189a ( vcl. Tour. Club flandbk, 49 
‘Otto' and other Dicycles, same rate as Tricycles, 

Hence Bl oyclist, one who rides a dicycle. 

1887 Bicycling News 11 June 145/1- 
Dicynodont (daisrnJdpnt), sb. and a. Falftonl. 
[mod. f. Gr. 8t- two 4 kw - dog + o8oi>t- tooth.] A 
fossil reptile characterized by the absence of all 
teeth except two long canines in the upper jaw. 
b. adj. Having this character. 

The typical genus is Pit y nod on, order Dicynodontia. 
i 8 S 4 Owkn in Circ. Sc. (CX865I II. 97/2, I have called 
them ‘ Dicynodont* ’, from their dentition being reduced to 
one long and large canine tooth on each side of the upper 
jaw. 1876 Page Adv. Tejet-Bk, Geol. xvi 292 The Dicyno- 
dont reptiles from the red sandstones of South Africa. 

Hence Dtojnodontl&n a . 

187* Huxley Critiques 4 Addresses ix. 213 The supposi- 
tion that the Dinosaurian, Crocodilian, Dicynodont tan, and 
Plesiosaurian types were suddenly created at the end of the 
Permian epoch may be dismissed. 187$ Blake Zool. 162 
The evident es of this most singular dicynodontian family 
of reptiles have hitherto been found only in South Africa. 


I Did, past tense of Do v. f q.v. 

II Didache (di d&kj ). English form of Gr. 81- 
teaching, first word of the title A i8«x^ twk 
8w8«xa dnoaru Aow 'reaching of the twelve apostles, 
the name of a Christian treatise of the beginning of 
the second century. Hence Di a d*olil«t t DiAacho- 
grapher, the writer or compiler of the Didache . 

iSSs St^HAFE in 7ml. Soc. Bibl. Lit. hint & Dec. 3 The 
great intercut and significance of the Didache commits in 
filling the gap between the A|>ostoHc age and the Church of 
the second century, ibid. 6 1 he Didacnographer seems also 
to have some slight acquaintance with Luke and Acta and 
some epistles of Paul. 1888 Dublin Rev. Jan. 141 This would 
give about a,i>. 120. as the latest date at which the Didache 
could have been published. 1891 F, H. Chase Lords Prayer 
in Early Chut ch , Against this correction cither of the text of 
the Ditfaehrf or of the DidachistN report of his original. 
Didactio (didrekiik), a. and sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
8i8a*rix-oy apt at teaching, f. bibaonttv to teach, 
Cf. F. didacttque (1554 in Hatz.-Dnrm.)] 

A. adj. Having the character or manner of a 
teacher or instructor; characterized by giving in- 
struction ; having the giving of instruction as its 
aim or object ; instructive, preceptive. 

1658 R. F rani k North. Mem. (1821) 54 Must I be didac- 
tick to initiate this art? 1661 Worthing ton To Hart lib 
xvi. (T), Finding in himself a great promptness in such 
didactic work. 1736 J Wakton Ess. Po/e (1782) I. in. *01 
A poem of that species, for which our author s genius was 
particularly turned, the didactic and the moral. 18*4 Diiiijin 
Libr. Comp . 682 The dullest of all possible didactic and 
moral poetry. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 
I. 59 A permanent foundation of his [Hobbes') fume remains 
in his admirable style, which seems lobe the very perfec- 
tion of didactic language. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 130 
Polybius . . is too didactic — seldom adorning a tale but always 
ready to point a moral. 1878 R. W, Dalk Let t. Preach, 
viii. (cd. 2) *-26, I do not mean that sermons addressed to 
Christian people should be simply didactic. 

ah sol. 1754 A. Murphy (.ray s- Inn Jynl. No. 90 f 6 Both 
(Eloquence and PoctryJ . . have occasionally strengthened 
themselves with Insertions of the Didactic. 

B. sb. + 1 . A didactic author or treatise. Obs. 
1644 Milton Edm . Wks, (1847) 98/2 To search what many 

modern Januas and Didactics . . have projected, my inclina- 
tion leads me not. 1835 Southey Doctor III. 162 Acknow- 
ledged in the oldest didactics upon this subject. 

2 . //. Didactics [see ics] : The science or art 
of leaching. 

1846 Worcester cites Biblual Repos. i8$6 Mrk. Brown* 
ing Aur . Leigh 1 Poems 1890 VI. 38 Didactics, driven 
Against the heels of what the master said. t86o Emerson 
Coml. Life. Consul. Wks. (Bohn) II. 412 Life is rather 
a subject of wonder, than of didactics. i88x J. G. Fitch 
Let t. Teach ii. 3ft The art of teaching, or Didactics as we 
may for convenience call it, falls under two heads. 

Dida'otical, a. rare. [f. as prec. -f -al.] Of 
instructive nature or tendency ; =* Didactic. 

1604 R. Cawdkky Table A /pit . , Didatttcall , full of doctrine 
or instruction. 1649 Rohluts Claris Bibl. ^82 Amongst the 
Didacticall or Doctrinal! Books. 1711 J. CIrkenwood Eng. 
Gram, ass Never any man labour'd more at the didactical 
Art, or the Art of teaching than he did. 

Ilcnce Didootioa'llty, didactic quality. 
x8»7 Cari vle Mise. (1872) I. 230 For a like reason of di. 
dacticality. .Wieland could affect me nothing. 

Didactioally (didx*ktik&li), adv. [f. Didac- 
tical + -ly 2 .] in a didactic manner ; in the form 
or with the purpose of giving instruction. 

a 1626 Bt*. And he wps Ansrv . CM . Perron 30 (L.) Books of 
the Fathers, written dogmatically or didactically. x8xa-<6 
Dt Q\!\uc}lv Confess (1869) 226 , 1 will give it not didactically 
but wrapped up. 1868 Gladstone Juv . Mundt xi. (1870)436 
He mignt have done this didactically, or by way of narrative. 

Bidactioian (did.xktH’in). [f. Didactio 4- 
-ian : cf. tactician , etc.] Une who follows a di- 
dactic method, a didactic writer ; one who writes 
with the aim of instructing. 

187s Stkdman Victorian Poets (1887) 100 He [M. Arnold) 
thus becomes a better prose-writer than a mere didactician 
ever could be. 

Didaoticism (didarktisiz’m). [f. Didactic 
a. +-1BM.] The practice or quality of being di- 
dactic or aiming at the conveyance of instruction. 
1841 Carlylk in Froude Life in Land. (1884) I. viii. 223 
! Harriet Martincau full of didacticism, a 1849 Poe Long- 
fellmv Wks, 1864 111 . 365 Didacticism is the prevalent tone 
of his song. 1888 Spettator 28 July iot6/i The hardly 
veiled didacticism of novels like those of Miss Edgeworth. 

Bidaoticity (didrckti slti). rare- 1 , [f. Di- 
dactic a , 4 -ITY.] Didactic quality. 

18*7-48 Harr Guesses Ser 11. (1874) 362 The German pro- 
fessors, of whose uninterrupted didacticity their literature 
bears too many marks. 

Bidactive (didoe ktiv), a. [irreg. t Gr. &- 
bater- 6 s taught, or that can be taught 4 -IVB; after 
words from L. like act ive!\ * Didactic. 

1711 Shakti sb. Charm . (1737) I. 258 The way of form and 
method, the didactive or preceptive manner. 1768 Mise . in 
Ann. Reg. 168/2 Either drily didactive. .or triflingly volatile. 
18*1 Blackiv. Mag. X. 330 So enchanted was the didactive 
muse with the verses. xSai Lamb Elia S«r, 1. Old ft New 
Schrn., He is under the restraint of a formal or didactive 
hypocrisy in company, as a clergyman is under a moral one. 

Didaotyl, -yle (daidarktil), a. Zool. [f. Di - 2 
4 Gr. W#TvA-ot finger : cf. Gr. 8 iW#rvX-of of two 
fuigcntl Having two fingera, toes, or claws. 

1819 ft Samoukllb Entomol. Compend. 157 Didactylc 
claw*. 18*6 Kirby & Si*. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxv, 676 The 


generality of insects have a didactyle or tridactyle hand or 
toot. 1 * 5 * Dana Crust. 1. 600 This last pair (of legs) being 
didactyle. 1854 Owkn in Circ. St. (c 1863) II, 74/2 The 
toes in the didactyle ostrich have respectively four and five 
phalanges. 1886 A. Winch ell Walks In Geol. Field #56 
The bovine foot, .its didactyl structure, 

Bidaotylous (claida:*ktilds), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. 4 -oua.] «prec. 

x8*8 in Webster. 1870 Rolleston Antm . Life Introd. si 
The foot is reduced to the didactylous condition. 187^ 
Blank Zool. 207 The palps are large, terminated by a ai- 
dactylous hand, or chela. 

2 >idal(l, obs. ft. Didle. 

Bidapper (dordaepai). Forms: 5 dydoppor, 

6- 7 dydopper, 7 didopper, dydapper, dy-dap* 
per, 6-9 diedapper, 6- didapper. [A reduced 
form of Divk-dappeu, in same sense.] 

1 . A small diving water-fowl ; «Dabchick. 

c 1440 Promp . Parti. »ai/i Dydoppar, watyr byrde. 1565- 
73 Cooper Thesaurus , Collimbris , the birdc called a Douker, 
or Didapper. 1^391 Tercivall SP. Diet., Sotnorgujo , duck- 
ing, diuing, a diedapper. xflox Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 
77^ The nimble Teal, the Mallard strong in flight, The 
Dt-dapper, the Plover and the Snight. x6ax Burton Anal. 
Mel. 1. 11. 11. i. (1651) 67 All fenny Fowl, .as Ducks. .Didap- 
pern, Waterhens. 1699 R. L* Estrange Colloq. Eraem. (171 1) 
x 1 One while up, and another while down, like a Didapper. 
1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes II. 142 Daws, chickens, 
coots wrens, ducks and didappers. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds a 16 From its diving propensities this bird 
[little grebe) is called Diver (Renfrew) ; Diedapper (Dorset, 
Hants, Norfolk); Divedapper, or Divedop (Lincolnshire); 
Divy duck (Norfolk) ; Dive an* dop (Norfolk). 

2 . Applied ludicrously to a person. 

1580 Papfe 70. Hatchet 3 Such dydoppers must be taken 
vp, els tlieilc not stick to check the king. x6xa R. Cari-kn- 
tkr Soules Sent, ao Thou art a Didapper peering vp and 
downe in a moment. 27*7 Pope. etc. Art Sinking 8j The 
didappers arc authors, that keep themselves long out oDtight, 
under water, and come up now and then, where you lca»t 
expected them. 185s Colton Lacon I. 163 Wilke* was one 
of those didappers, whom, if you had stripped naked, and 
thrown over Westminster bridge, you might have met on 
the very next dav, with . . a laced coat upon his back, and 
money in his pocket. 

Bid&scalic (didsvskerlik), a. [ad. L. didos- 
calic us , a. Gr. SidaoteaKinbi fit for teaching, in- 
structive, f. 81 bAonaXos teacher, f. Mhonwlo teach.] 
Of the nature of a teacher or of instruction ; didac- 
tic ; pertaining to a teacher. Hence Didatca'llc* 
sb. ft. : ta Didactics. 

1609 R. Barnkkd Faith/. Skeph. 12 This of some is called 
the Didascalike or Doclrinallpart of a Sermon. 1638 A. Sym- 
son in Spurgeon Trias. Dav. Ps. xxxii. II. 94 This is a Didas* 
calic Psalm, wherein David teacheth sinners to repent by his 
doctrine. 27x8 Prior Solomon Pref., Under what specieh it 
may be comprehended, whether didascalic or heroic, I leave 
to the judgment of the critics. 18x3 T. Busby (title), 
Lucretius* Nature of Things^ a Didascalic Poem. 1833 
Lytton England Eng. iv. iv, They have no toleration 
for the didascalic affectation* in which academicians delight, 
x866 Elgin «$* Cathedral Guide i. no The didascalic power 
of the drama. 

So Dida'soolar a. f of or pertaining to a teacher, 
didactic ; ttonce-wd. 

a 1846 Worcesi kr cites Bulwer for Didascalar. a *873 
Lytion Ken. Chillingly ix, Give off chaffing, .said Bob, 
lowering the didascular intonations of his voice. 
Dida* 80 aly. Gr. Antiq . [mod. ad. Gr. 8180- 
anaXta instruction, teaching ; in pi. as in quot. 
So mod.F. didascalic .] In //. The Catalogues of 
the ancient Greek Dramas, with their writers, dates, 
etc., such as were compiled by Aristotle and others. 

1831 T. L Peacock Crotchet Castle vi. (1887) 79 Did not 
they give to melopoeia, choregraphy, and the sundry forms 
of didascalies ( printed dcs), the precedence of all other 
matters civil and military? 1849 Grotk Greece 11. Ixvii. 
(1862) VI. 26 The first, second and third (tetralogies) arc 
specified in the Didaskalies or Theatrical Records* 
Bidder (di-dw), v. Now only dial. Forms: 
4 diddir, 5 didir, dyder, dedir, -ur, 6 dydder, 

7- didder. See also Dither. [Found in the 
14th c. related to Dadper and Dodder ; the form 
in all being frequentative as in totter K flutter, etc. 

It is not certain whether they belong to an ablaut stem 
did, dad, dad (dtid), or whether they are entirely onomato- 
poeic, didder e g. being a natural imitation ot tremulous 
motion, and d adder, d udder x dodder, variation* expressing 
clumsier or heavier form* of it. Didder is chiefly northern ; 
Dither, which appear* later, is also midi, and southern, the 
ther arising out of -der as in father, mother, hither , etc.] 
intr. To tremble, quake, shake, shiver. 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 964 Cald \Jh‘gue\ . . pat 
makis wrcchi* ful chcl to diddir. c x4*o A vow. A rth.xxs, 
Dyntus gerut him to dedur. c 1440 York Myet. xxviit. a 
My flessne dyderi* & dans for doute of my dede. c 1460 
Tcmmeley Myst. (Surtees) a8. I date and 1 dedir For ferd 
of that taylle. c 1550 Hye Way to Spy t til Hons 118 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. IV. 38 Bayes, gyrles, and luskysh strong knaues, 
Dydderyng and dadderyng, leaning on tnetr staues. a 1603 
Urquiiart Rabelais in. xx. 167 Diddering and shivering his 
Chaps, as Apes use to do. >783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morel!) 1, To didder (shiver with cold', algto. 1790 Mr*. 
Wheeler West mid. Dial. (1821) 34, I quite diaaerd for 
fear. xS 60 Lonsdale Gloss., Didder , to shiver, to tremble. 

Hence Di’ddering vbl. sb. and ppl. a . 
c 1440 Promp. Pestv. m/i Dyderynge for cold a,frigiius. 
1687 A. Lovell tr. Btrgerads Com. Hist. I x 8 By his ex- 
traordinary chattering and diddering, one half of his Teeth 
dropt out tfH Hvnwt Breen New Wrnrk (E. D. S.) 347 
Her knocking knees, and diddering teeth melted my heart. 
1869 Lonsttale Gloss., Didderin' girse, quaking gras*. 
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Diddftftt, rare C didst* and ring. pa. t. of Do v . 

Piddl# (di*d’l), v. 1 or dial. [app. a 

parallel form to Didder, the formative suffixes -lb 
and -er being somewhat akin in their force, though 
the former is more strictly diminutival. Cf. D addle, 
Daidli ; there are evident analogies both of form 
and sense between didder, dodder, diddle, doddle .] 

+ 1 . intr. To walk unsteadily, as a child; to 
toddle; « Paddle. 06 s. 

163a Quarlrs Div. Fatbits t. iv. (1660)3 And when his 
forward strength began to bloom, To see him diddle up and 
down the Room ! 

2 . intr. To move from side to side by jerks ; to 
shake, quiver. 


1766 Burns Ef. to Major Logan iii, Hale be your heart, 
hale be^our fiddle ; 


Lang may yopr elbuck jiak and diddle. 

j 18x0 Tannahill Foetus (1846) 60 You . . wi* your clarion, 
flute, an’ Addle, Will gar tbeir southern heart-strings diddle. 
1815 f). W sinter in Harp Retfravsh. Scr. n. (1873) 154 
Wi fiddling and diddling and dancing The house was in 
perfect uproar. 

3 . trans. To jerk from side to side. 

1803 Stevenson Catriona 173 A fiddler diddling his elbock 
at tne chimney side. 

Di ddle, v . 2 [app. onomatopoeic, representing 
the effect of singing, without uttering connected 
words. Dialcetally deedle and doodle are used 
in a similar sense.] trans. To sing without 
distinct utterance of words. 

*706 E. Warq Hud. Rediv, I. vi. 3 So all *ung diflT'rcnt 
Tunes and Graces Such as they us’d to lull and diddle To 
froward Infants in the Cradle. 

Diddle (di'dT), colloq. [A recent word, of 
obscure origin. 

It is possible that sense 1 was transferred from Diddle?'. 1 , 
and was the source of the name Diddllk, and thut sense j 
was a back-formation from that word. Sense a might how- 
ever, as far as form and meaning go, be related to OE. 
lildrian , dydrian to deceive, delude (cf. what is said of the 
suffixes -er and-//, under Diddie re 1 )*, but there is an in- 
terval of eight or nine centuries between the known occur- 
rences of the word**. It is worthy of note also that doodle 
occurs in the sense ‘ to befool and that doodle sb. * simple- 
ton, noodle 1 goes back to <ri6oo.J 

1 . * To waste time in the merest trifling * (Forby 
(i 1825). Hence To diddle away\ to trifle away 
(time), to waste in a trifling manner. 

x8s6 Scott Jrnl. (1890) I. 250 A day diddled away, and 
nothing to show for it l 1809 Ibid . 17 Feb., I was at the 
Couit, where there was little to do, out it diddled away 
my time till two, 

2 . tram. a. To cheat or swindle ; to victimise ; 
to ‘do*, b. To do for, undo, ruin ; to kill. 

x8o6 Sunk Winter in Loud. II. 127 That fin shy captain . . 
may lay all London under contribution, .hut he can’t diddle 
me. 1809 European Mag. LX. 19 We shall soon find our- 
selves completefy diddled and undone. 18x0 W. B, Rhodes 
Bomb. bur. iv. (1822) 22 O Fusbos, Fusbos, I am diddled 
quite [He dies). x8iv Lady Granville Litters (1894) 

111 He . .exclaimed, 4 Then you are diddled 1 ' Think of the 
effect of this slang upon incro^able ears 1 18*3 Byron Juan 


xi. xvii, Poor Tom was .. Full flash, all fnney, until fairly 
diddled. 18*9 Makryat F. Mildmay xvii, I suppose we 
diddled at least a hundred men. iStt Sai.a i w. round 
ClOi.k{\ 861) 14s The labourer .. invariably finds himself at 
the End of the week victimised, or ; to use a more expressive, 
though not so genteel a term, diddled, to a heart-rending 
extent. 1879 Public Opinion 12 July 42 He may diddle his 
tradesmen. 

b. To diddle out of : to do out of, swindle out of. 
* 8*9 Scott Jrnl. 27 Mar., I am diddled out of a day all 
the same. 1833 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 285 What a cheap book 
is the last Hogarth you sent me I T am pleased now that 
Hunt diddled me out of the old one. 1086 A. Griffiths 
Pauper Peer i, You were robbed, euchred, diddled out of 
fifty thousand pounds. 

Ilcnce Di ddling vbl. sb. and j>pl. a. 
a 1819 Poe # Diddling Wks. 1864 IV. 268 Diddling, rightly 
consiuered 1 is a compound, of which the ingredients are 


► May 2/3 No Interference with the Diddling 

Public. 

Diddle. sb. slang and vulgar. [Three different 
words : cf. prec. vbs.] 

1 . The sound of the Addle ; cf. next. 

1806 J. Train Poet. Retteries (Tam.), In their ears it is a 
diddle Like the sounding of a fiddle. 

2 . A swindle, a deception. 

188$ Punch 5 Sept. 110 (Farmer) And something whispered 
me— in diction chaste— IPs all a diddle l 

8 . A slang name for gin, and jfr U.S. for liquor 
generally. Hence diddle-oove {slang), a keeper 
of a gin or spirit shop. 

c X700 Street Robberies Consider'd. Diddle , Geneva. 1725 
Net v Cant Diet., Diddle , the Cant Word (or Geneva. 1858 
Mayhew Paved with Gold nx. i. 25a (Farmer) And there* 
a first-rate ‘did dle-cove * keeps a gin-shop there. 

Diddl»- in comb. [Connected with Diddle 
er.*, ei.fl] Diddle-daddle, * stuff and nonsense*, 
‘fiddle-faddle*: cf. tittle-tattle. Diddle-dee, a 
name for the shrub Empetrum rubrum in the 
Falkland Islands. Diddle -diddle, used to denote 
the sound of a fiddle, or the action of playing it. 
Diddledum (in 6 -dome), used contemptuously 
for, or in reference to, something trifling. 

Iltt Skelton GarL Laurel 741 What blunderer is yonder, 
that playth didil diddil He fyndith fals mesuris out of his 
fonde fiddill. 1399 Breton Dreame Strange Effects 17 


When thoufinde*tafooleforthydiet,fecdehim wnh n Dish 
of Diddledomes, for I have done with thee, c 1670 {title of 
songs, 4 Diddle-diddle, or the kind country lover* ' 1778 

Maw D'Arrlay Diary Sept . Mrs. Thrale. Come, let us 
have done now with all this diddle-daddte. 1797 1 asnino, 
etc. in Anti* Jacobin No. 5. 19 Reason, philosophy, ' fiddle- 
dum didd ledum \ x8. . Nursery Rime, Hey 1 diddle diddle ! 
The cat and the fiddle. 1847 Sir J. C Ross Cor. S. .Seas II. 
249 A roaring fire of ’diddle-dee ready to cook our supper. 
1893 Times 27 May 14/1 The open country [Falkland Islands] 
is clothed with short scrub called didule-dce ( Empetrum 
rubrum 1. 

Diddler (dbdloj). [Of obscure origin. 

Found first in the name of ’Jeremy Diddler the chief 
character in Kenney's farce, * Raising the Wind', brought 
out in 1803 The name was of course intended to l* con- 
temptuous and ludicrous, and it seems probable that it was 
formed on Diddle t». s sense t, or on the first element of the 
earlier diddle-daddle , diddle-dum (see 1 >m»ihi-); it is also 
probable that Jeremy Diddler'* characteristic methods of 
r raising the wind ', by continually Imrrowitig small sums 
which he does not pay back, and otherwise sponging upon 
people, gave rise to the current sense of the verb (Diddle 
v.* sense 2 \ of which ‘diddler 1 is now naturally \ iewed as 
the ngent-nouti.) 

A mean swindler or cheat ; one who diddles jicoplc 
out of what belongs to them. 

1803 J. Kenney Raising tCind 1. i, in Inchbald’s Colt. 
Farces (1815) 1 . Y13 Oh, it s Mr. Diddler trying to ioke him- 
self into credit at the bar. f bid. 114. I wasn't worn two 
hundred miles north of Lunnun, to be done by Mr. Diddler, 
I know. Ibid. 116 (Diddler loquitur] This it is to tarry on 
trade without a capital. Once I paid my way . but thou 
art now, Jerry Diddler, little better than a vagabond, a 1849 
Vov. Diddling Wks. 1864 IV. 368 Your diddb*r is guided by 
self-interest. 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses iti. 48, 1 think 
you are a diddler and a make-believe. 

Dide, obs. f. Dked, died (see Die v.), did (see 
Do v\ 

t Dl-deo&he'dral, a. Crystal. Obs. [f. F. 
didkahlre (Hatiy) + -al ; see Pi- pref* J.] 
Having the form of a ten-sided prism with five- 
sided bases, making twenty faces in all. 

*805-17 R. Jamkson Char . Min. (cd. 3) 204 Di-dctahedral 
felspar. 

Didelphi&n (doide-]fian\ a. tool. [f. mod.L. 
Didelphia (F. Tide /plies, Cuvier 1795), **• Gr. & 1 *# 
Di- - twice + 8«A <f>vt womb ; sec -an.J Belonging 
to the subclass Didelphia of the class Mammalia, 
characterized by a double uterus and vagina, and 
comprising the single order of Marsupials. So 
Didelphlo, Dlde lphine, DideTphoui adjs., in 
same sense ; Dldelph, Dldelphid, an animal of 
the subclass Didelphia, or of the family Didelphidir 
(opossums) ; Dldelphoid a., double, as the uterus 
in the Didelphia. 

1847 Ansied/I**. IPorld ix. 197 Insectivorous didclphinc 
animals like the opossum. 1847 Craig, Dideiphoid. l*8j* 
Richardson Geol. vui. 314 The didelphia h»\e special 
bones, called Marsupial, for supporting the pouch.] 187* 
Mivart Hem. Anat. 17 Didelpnou* mammals. 

Didimist; see Didymist. 

Didine (dai'doin), a. Zool. ff- mod.L. didus 
the dodo + -ink.] Belonging to the family Dididie 
of birds, akin to the dodo. 

1883 C. F. Holder Marvels Anirn. Life 158 On the island 
of Rodriguez lived a didinc bird, the Pesophaps solitarius 
of I-eguat. 

Di-diurnal, a . [f. Di-2 twice + Diurnal.] 

Occurring twice a day. 

i «54 Woodward Mollusc a (1856) 32 Some watcr-breathcrs 
require only . . a di-diurnal visit from the tide. 

Didle (dai’dT, sb. local. Also 5-8 didaTl, 9 
dydle. [Derivation unascertained : see the vb.J 
A sharp triangular spade, used for clearing out 
ditches and water-courses ; also a metal scoop or 
dredge fixed to the end of a long pole, used for 
a similar purpose. Hence Didle-man, a didler. 

1400 Chamber I. Acc. in Kirkpatrick Retig. Orders Nor* 
with (1845) 316 Paid to the didalmen and other labourers, for 
carrying the muck out of the said ditch (of Norwich Castle J 
1573TUS8KR Husb.( 1878) 18 A didnll and crome for drain- 
ing of ditches. 1688 R. Holme A rmonry 111. 30/1 A Didatt 
and Crome to drain Ditches. X7X0 Hilman Tusser Redi* 
vivas , Didal . a triangular spade, as sharp as a knife, ex- 
cellent to bank ditches, where the earth is light and pestered 
with a sedgy weed. 1787 in Grose Protnnc. Gloss. 1883 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xx. (1884) 148 We have ice 
* dydles \ They are large nets made of wire, at the end of 
a pole, with which we can scoop the broken piece* of 
ice up. 

Dldlft (dahfl),w. local. Also dydle. [Cf. prec. 

A suggestion is that dtdle is worn down from aike*dctve.] 

a. tram. To clean out the bed of (a river or 
ditch), b. intr. To work with a didle or didling 
scoop. Hence Didling vbl. sb „ Di dler. 

1803 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 471 The older the- 


T 1 unui w w. Up. jsiu+t , tlCttll me WII 

of a river. 1835 Municif. Cot/. 1st Kept. App. iv. 2465 I*lie 
Surveyor of Didlers (of Norwich] superintends the persons 
employed in cleansing the river. 184a Ann. Reg . 105 
Messrs. Culley and Cotsey lately built a didling boat. 1803 
Morton Cycl. Agric . Gloss., Didle (Norf., SuffA to clean 
the bottom of a nver with a didling scoop. 1865 W. W hitk 
East. Eng. I. 81, I.. saw only a man who appeared to be 
hoeing the river bottom. He. .was the dydler. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xv. (1884) u» The dykes are kept 
clear, and the channel of the river deepened, Vy ‘ dydling \ 


. . At the end of a long uole is a metal scoop, in the shape 
of a ring, with a network . . attached. Thw» is plunged into 
the river, and scraped along the bottom to the side, where it 
U lifted out and the semi-liquid mud poured on to the rood. 
ibid. xvii. 124 The reach had been dydled out. 

tXHdo'. Obs. [Skeat suggests ‘ a tale of Dido 
an old story.] ? An old story, a thricc-told tale. 

1377 I-angl. A PL IL xiii. 172 * It is but a dido*, ouod 
l»i» doctour, 4 a dysoures tale \ (C. has the v.rr. a dydo, s 

Uico, a dede, abido.] 

Dido 2 (dai do). U.S. slang. [Origin uncertain ] 
A prank, a caper ; a disturbance, ' row *, ‘ shindy* ; 
esp. in phr. to cut {up) didoes. 

,.*« 43-4 Halibdkion Sam Sink in Eng. (Bartlett', 
Them Italian Huger* recitin' their jabber .. and cullin' 
didoe* at a private concert. 1691 AVw Yotk Tribune 
10 Apr. (Farmer Anter.\ We shouln have had just the same 
didoes i ut up by the chivalry. 1869 Mrs. Sio^k Oldtcnvn 
hoiks 106 They will be a consultin' together, and cuttin’ up 
dido*. 1893 Q tCoucii] DeUi table Ducky 971 What a dido 
he do kick up, to be sure. 

t Di-dodeoahfi'dral, a. Ctystal. Obs. ff.F. 
didodlcatdre (Hauy) + -al ; see Di- Ptrf* i ] 
Having the form of a twelve-sided prism, witn 
stx planes in each base, ot twenty-four faces in all. 

x8o$~17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (cd. 3) 204 Di-dodecahe- 
dral asparagus-stone .. is a six-sided prism, truncated on 
the lateral edges, and acuminated on the extremities with 
six planes. 

Didonia (doidJwnid). Math. [From the story 
of Dido, who bargained for as much land as could 
be covered with a hide, and cut the hide into a 
long narrow btrip so as to inclose a large space.] 
(See ouol.) Hence Dldonian a. 

1873 Tait Quattmions (ed. 2) 191 If we give the name of 
* Didonia' to the curve .which, on a given surface and with 
a given perimeter, contains the greatest area, then for such 
a Didoman curve [etc.]. 

Didopper, obs. form of Didappkr, dabchick. 
Didrachm (dai'dnem). Also 6 didragme, 
didramme, 6-7 didraohme, didram. [ad. L. 
didrachma or didrachmott, Gr. Mbpaxpov a double 
diachma; f. 8 i- t Di- 54 -f bpaxpd} Drachma. Cl. 
mod.F. didraehtne. ] An ancient Greek silver com, 
of the value of two drnchmpc : see Drachma. 

154* Uwail, etc., Erastn. Par. Matt. xvii. 24 Doth your 
master (quoth they) pay a Didram for trybute? 158s N. 1 
(Rhcm.) Matt. xvii. 24 Your mabter doth he not pay the 
didradimcsT 1649 Ji-r. Tavior Gt. Excmp. ut. xiv. 4$ 
A Side or didraehtne the fouith part of an ounce of .Silver. 
1656 Blount G lotto# i ., Duff am . an ancient coyn . of our 
money, it values 15*/. 1807 Robinson AnhsroL Gr.eia v. 

xx vi. 550,2 drachma; ortlidi.u hm=u. -pgl. *879 H. Phillies 
Notes Coins 8 A dulrachm of Vclia in Lucama prei^nt* on 
the reverxe a lion dcHroying a Hag. 

Didraohmal (daidrwkmal;, a. [f. prcc. 4* - al.] 
Of the weight of two drachma:: applied to the 
stater, a gold coin. 

X77I Rapfk in Phil. Trans. LX 1 . 466 'Phe didrachmal 
gold of I'lulip and Alexander is about 4 grains heavier than 
our euinea. 

Didst, and sing. pa. t. of Do v. 

+ Didxroe, V. Obs. [nd. L. diduefrt to pull 
asunder or apart, pull in two, f. Di- 1 , Dis- + 
due f re to lead, draw. Used in 1 6— I 7th c., and some- 
time!* confused in form with Deduce.] 

1 . trans. To pull or draw away or apart. 

1578 Hanimtr Hist. Man t. 26 By thi% y" arme i* dis 
taunt, and deduced from the ribl>es. 1650 Bulwkr Anthro - 
pontet. 1 18 It is moved and rliduccd outward and foreward. 
a 1606 Si ardumch Euclid <17051 8 The extrema* of any 
crooked line may . . be further and further diduced, till the 
crooked line be stretched to a xlrait hue. 

2 . To dilate, expand, enlarge. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. xxv. 9 11. t*4 The expoMiion 
is diauced into large comentarie*. 165 7 Tomi inbon Aetuids 
Dtsp 307 Its seed brayed and drunk in passum ..diduce* 
itsnaHsages. 

Diduoe, -ment, obs. (erron.') ff. Deduce, -mknt. 

t Didu ct, V. Obs. [f. L. didmt - ppl. stem of 
did ft eke : sec prec.] ** Didice i. 

1676 Grew Anat. Leaves 1. iv. <1682) 155 The lesser 
Thrcds, l*eing ho far diducted, a* sometimes to stand at 
Right-Angle* with the greater. 

t DidU'Ction. Obs. [ad. L. diduct ion- cm, n. 
of action f. diducke : see Djduce anti -tion.] 

1 . Drawing or pulling apart, separation. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. v. By whose diduction or rent 
a place was opened for this future edifice to be erected in 
Him. 1649 Bulwf r Pathomyot . n. ii. 107 This Diduction of 
the Lip*. *68* Boyi.k Spring of Air in. iv. (1682) 70 The 
string* .. must draw as forcibly as those within the bladder 
so a* to hinder the diduction of the side*. 

2 . Dilatation, expansion. 

1634 Jackson Creek \ 11. xxv, By a gentle diduction or 
dilatation, of that sense which was included in the Apostles' 
Creed. 166a H. More Myst. intq. 214 The 1260 day* being 
but the Diduction of those larger measures of three times 
and a half or of forty two months in more numerous 
parts. 

Diductively, obs. (erron.) f. Deductively. 
Didymate (drdimA), a. Zool. and Hot. [f. 
mod.L. didym-us, a. Gr. 8I8v/a-os twin + -ate,] 
Paired, twinned ; ^DIdymoub. So Dl*dyixukt*d a. 

1843 Humphreys Bril. Moths I. 70 Near the apex i* a 
faint didymated brown spot. 1876 Harley Mat. Med 
(cd. 6) 36^ The stems are sometimes 1 inch in length, and 
the spherical heads h mch in diameter and didymate. 



DIDYMIS. 


DIB. 


II Di'djmil, Anai Ohs. PI. -es. [f. Gr. 61 - 
Svfiot testicles, orig. * twins ’.] - Epididymis. 

[c 1400 Latfrancs Cimrg. 169 poruj jn* dindiini goib 
arterijs and vcynes to bullokis,] 1543 Fraheron Vigos 
Chirurg, 10 The didymes ben thin skynnes, which compare 
the etones, nod hold© them hangyng. 1547 Boordk Brer>. 
Health cccxxii. 104 Of this Siphac the two dydvmes be 
ingendred thr which doth discend to the Stones, 1883 Syd. 
Sec, £<•*., Fitly mis, a synonym of Epididymis. 

t Di'dymiflt. Obs. In 7 Didimist. [f. Dtdytn - 
us, Gr. Alovfiiot twin, surname of the apostle Thomas, 
+ -i«t : cf. John xx, 24-27.] A doubter, sceptic. 

1607 R. C tr. Es fit- tine's H'orld of Wonders Ep. Dcd , 
Those Did y mists, who will belceue nothing except their 
senses say Amen 1631 R. H. Arraignm . Whole Creature 
x. | 3. 87 If uny bee a doubtfull Dirhmist in this poinct, 
or a diHputefull Scepticke. Ibid. xii. f 4. 134 Didimist s, 
Sreptecks, or Athists. 

Indymite 1 (di'dimait). =t)rec. 

i8ss Plackiv May. XI. 465 His Lordship is n Dydiinite 
in politics and religion . . nc must put forth his finger to 
touch, ere he be convinced. 

Bi'dymit* Min. Also erron. didrimita. 
[Named 1 843 from Gr. ftttv/x-ox twin, being thought 
to be one of two minerals containing calcium car- 
bonate in combination with silica.] A micaceous 
schist found in the Tyrol, nearly allied to Mus- 
covite. 

1863-7* Watts Hilt. Cheat. II. 321 Didrimite or Didy- 
mite. 1868 Dana Min. 311. 

Didymium (didimiflm). Chtrn . Traod. f. Gr. 
Mbvfs-os twin, with ending -iom used with new 
metals. The name referred to its close associa- 
tion (‘twin-brotherhood’) with lanthanium pre- 
viously discovered, both metals being found asso- 
ciated with cerium.] A rare metal, discovered by 
Mosandcr in 1841 ; found only in association with 
cerium and lantnanium. Symbol Di. 

ilf* Chemical Got. I. 4 Mosandcr, the dincovcrer of Ian* 
thanium, has found that these metals are always mixed 
with a > third new element (didymium), from which at present 
It is imjKissible to separate them. 1867 W. A. Miller 
Blew. Cheat. 1. (ed. 4) 166 Small quantities of didymium in 
solutions of lanthanium and cerium. x8ea Daily News 
1 1 Feb 3 '6 A method of separating cerium from didymium. 

Didymou* (di'dimas), a. Bot . and Zool. Tf. 
mod.L. didym-us, a. Gr. fi<8t/>i-of twin + -oim. In 
mod.F. didy me.] Growing in pairs, paired, twin. 

1794 Martin Rousseau's Bot. xxxi. 483 Inc outer ones 
f nectaries) being . .didymous or twinned. 1I70 Hooker 67 W. 
Horn 171 Arahaccic . . anthers didymous. 

II Didynamia idi< 1 inci‘mt&) Bot . [mod.L. 
(Linnreus, 1735) f. Gr. Di- 2 twice, two + 5 v- 
va/itf power, strength ; fancifully referring to the 
superior length of two of the stamens.] The four- 
teenth class tn the Linnrenn Sexual System of plants, 
containing those with four stamens in pairs of un- 
equal length, and comprehending the Natural 
Orders Labial#, Scrophutariaccx , and other smaller 
groups. 

Hence DLdjrxuun, a plant of this class ; Didy- 
ns mian a., Didjmamio a , of or pertaining to 
the class Didynamia ; didynamous. 

1753 Chambers Cycl . Sapp, h.v., Didynamia. .of this class 
of plant** are thyme, lavender, basil, etc. 1794 Maktyn 
Rousseau's Bot. ix. 91 The fourteenth class, didynamia, 
signifying that two of the stamens are stronger than the 
otnerx. i8a8 Webster, Didynam . . Didynamian . i88a 
Ogilvie. Didynamic. 

Didynamous (daidrn&mos, did-), a. Bot . [f. 
as prec. + -ouh .1 Of stamens : Arranged in two 
pairs of unequal length. Also of a flower or 

f >lant: Having four stamens thus arranged; bc- 
onging to the Linnxan class Didynamia . 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 314 The corolla . .per- 
sonate with four didynamous stamens. 1630 Lindley Nat. 
Sysi. Bot. 702 Globnlartnr 0, stamens 4 . . somewhat didy- 
natnous. 1857 Hkntrey Bot, 355 Orobaachacete . . Flowers 
mono|>elalous t didynamous. Ibid. 357 A general resem- 
blance exists between the. .other didynamous monopetalous 
Orders. 

Didyn&my (doidrnami, did-). Bot. [f. prec. 

+ -y : cf. autonomous , autonomy.] Didynamous 
condition or structure. 

1830 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 234 The didynamy of Acan- 
thacew is frequently different from that of rcrophularinoa: 
in the posterior pair of stamens being the longest. 

Die (doi), sb. 1 PI. dioe (dais), dies (dois). 
Forms : 4-5 dee, 6-8 dye, dy, 6- die. Plur. 

4 dea, 4-5 dees, deya, d ye, 4-6 dyae, dyoe, 5-6 
dis(e, (dys«e, 6 dyyaa), 5- dioe ; also 5-6 dyes, 
5- dies. Also Sing. 4-5 dyae, 5-6 dyoe, 5-7 
dioe ; Plur. 4-5 dyoea, 5 dieea, dioea, dyoya. 
[Early ME. de, dee, pi. des, dees , a. OF. dt fnom. 
sing, and obi. pi. 12-iath c. dez) % mod.F. cU, pi. 
itis » Pr. dat, datz , Cat. dan , Sp., It. dado ; in form 
L. datum , subst. use of dot us. -urn 9 given pa. 
pple. of dare to give. It is inferred that, in late 
pop. L., datum was taken in the sense * that which 
is given or decreed (sc. by lot or fortune) \ and was 
so applied to the dice by which this was determined. 
Latinized mediaeval forms from It. and Fr. were 
dados , decius. 
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In late OF. the form dey occurs In 14th c. t and dee was 
sometimes used in sing, down to 17th c. : cf. the 14-1 7th c. 
Eng. use of dice as sing. The remarkable point in the 
history of the Eng. word is the change of di, dis, to dy, 
dys {dyse, dycc.du r), in the M E. period. The oldest Chaucer 
MSS., Harl., KUesm., Hengwrt. have dees, which also sur- 
vived as late as 1484 in Caxton, but dys occurs in the other 
Chaucer MSS., and in rime in the Bodleian MS. of Kyng 
A lisa under, part of which is in the Auchinteck MS., attri- 
buted to the middle of the 14th c. Before 1500, dy, dys 
seem to have completely passed from the i into the t class, the 
fortunes of which they have since shared. As in peace, the 
plural s retains its original breath sound, probably because 
these words were not felt as ordinary plurals, but as collec- 
tive words; cf. the orig. plural truce, where the collective 
sense has now passed into u singular. This pronunciation is 
indicated in Inter spelling by - ce : cf. the umlaut plurals lice , 
mice, the inflexional forms hence, once, twice, since, and the 
words ice, nice, advice, device, defence, in all which -ce 
represents a phonetic and original -s. In the newer senses 
whrre the plural is not collective, a form (d»i*) of the ordi- 
nary type has arisen ; cf. the non-collective later plural 
Pennies. J 

I. With plural dice. 

1 . A small cul)c of ivory, bone, or other material, 
having its faces marked with spots numbering from 
one to six, used in games of chance by being thrown 
from a bo \ or the nand, the chance being decided 
by the nnmber on the face of the die that turns 
uppermost, b. pi. The game played with these ; 
esp. in phr. at {the) dice. 

a. singular, dee, dye, dy, die. 

1393 (ioN\ kr C onf. II. 209 The chauncc is cast upon a dec, 
But yet full oft a man may see [etc.], c 1430 r/lgr. Lyf 
Mannode i. cv. (1869) 56 Nouht so gret as a as in a dec. 
XS70 Lewnx Man ip. 96/41 A dye, a lea. 1589 I'appe w. 
llntihct (1844)33 Hec'lc cogge the die. 1610 B. Jonson 
AUh. 11. i, You shall no more denlc with the hollow die, Or 
the fraile card. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vm. 85 So to 
cast the dy that it mny chance right. s68o Cotton Gamester 
in Singer Hist. Cards 336 He puts one dye into the box. 

I 1703 Mrs. Ckntlivrk Gamester 1. i, To teach you the man- 
agement of the die. 1779-81 Johnson A. Butler Wk*. 
II. rot To throw a dye, or play at cards. x8as Hazi.itt 
’I'abfed. II. vii. 156 Dependent on the turn of a die, on the 
tossing up of a halfpenny. x8%8 De Morgan F.ss. Probab. 
74 The real probability that 6000 throws with a die shall 
give exactly 1000 aces. ^ 187a F. Hall Exempt . False 
Philol, 68 The cast of a die is absolutely impossible of pre- 
diction. 

$. plural, dea, dees, deys, dya, dyae, dyoe, 
diae, dioe. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 1139a Somme pleide 
wypdes and tables. 1340 Ayenb. 45 pe gemenes of des, and 
of tables. 13. . K. A Us. (MS. Laud Mik. 622) 3297 J>e rv* 
baude pleiep at Ins dys [ed. Weber, deysl Swipe sefde pe 
foie is wys. < 1386 Chauckr Pard. T. 5 They dnunce and 
pleyen at dees [so Harl.. Heng . ; Camb. dcis, Petw. dys, 
Lorp. dyse. Lansd. dis»el bothe day and nycht. 1387 Trk- 
visa Htgden (Rolls) VII. 75 Pleycnge wip dees ot gold. 
cxaoo Destr. Troy 1622 (MS. a 1500) The draghtes, the dyse, 
and o)>er dregh gaumes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 127 In his lift 
hand thre dyse. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dtctes xop His 
maistre pleyed gladly atte disc. 1470 in Eng. Gilds (187°) 
422 The towne clerke to fyndc theym Dice. 1481-90 Howard 
I/onseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 327 For a bale of dysse. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Avian (1809) 31 Whiche doo no thynge but playe 
with decs and cardes. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VI l, c. 9 9 5 The 
Tenys, Closshe. Dise, Cardes, Bowles. 1336 R. Beer lev in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 Sume at cardes and sum« at dyyss. 

1 <5 6 Chron.Gr. Friars (Camden) 73Wych play d wyth kynge 
Henry the viii*' at dyiwe. 1376 Fleming Panofl. Fpist. 340 
In casting a paire of dyce. 1580 Barkt A Iv. D 056 1 ne life of 
a man is Tike a game at the dice. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Rom. Quest. (t8oa) 57 Playing at dice with cokall bones. 1697 
Drydkn AKtieid ix. 4x2 From Dice and Wine the Youth 
retir'd to Rest. ( 1764 K. Back Barham Downs II. 54 Lord 
Winterbottom is ruined by the dice. i8ai Byron Mar. Fat. 
iv. ii, They Have won with false dice. 1871 T. Taylor 
Jeanne Dare in. i, Rough soldiers left their oaths, and 
dice, and lewdness. 

7. singular dice, plural dices : cf. obs. F. sing, des . 
1388 Act 13 Rich. II, c. 6 | 1 Les . . ieues appellez coytes 
dyces, gettre de pere. c <415 Voc. in Wr.-W(\lcker 666 HU 
talus , dyse. c 1440 Promp. Paw. 131/1 Dycyn, or pley 
wythe dycys, also, c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 238 in Babees Bk. 
306 Ne at the dyces with him to play. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
133 He caste thre dyse and on cche dyse was a sise, 1483 
Cath. Augl. 99^1 A Dice, taxiltus, alca. xges Huloet, 
Dice or die, ale a, talus, thessera. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
in. 100 Amongst the Grecians «rv 0 «t« signifies a Dice . . the 
cast of a Dice was most casual and incertain. 1751 Mrs. 
E. Hkywood Hist. Betsy Thoughtless IV. 202 Protesting 
never to touch a card or throw a dice again. 

2 . In figurative and allusive use ; thus sometimes 
■= Hazard, chance, luck. 

*$48 Hall Chron., Hen. V 56 b. When kyng Henry per- 
ceived that the dice ranne not to ni* purpose, ne abstained 
from the assaulte. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. Ii. 36 His harder 
fortune was to fall Under my speare ; such is the dye of 
warre. 1994 Siiaks. Rich. III. v. iv. iow I haue set my life 
vpon a cast, And I will stand tne Hazara of the Dye. 1676 
D’Urfey Mad. Fickle iv. i, The uncertain Dice of Fate 
thus far runs well. 1693 Dennis Imp. Crit. ii. 8 If that was 
his design, the Author naa turn'd the Dice upon him* I gad. 
*74* Youno Nt . Tk. vl 37 When .. th’ important dye Of 
life and death spun doubtful, ere it fell, Ana turn'd up Ilfs. 
1844 Disraeli Coningsby vi. vi, The immensity of the stake 
which he was hazarding on a most uncertain die. 187s 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 169 France and Austria were both 
playing with cogged dice. 

b. Phrases. + (a) To make diet cf (a person’s) 
boms : sec quot. 1646. + {b) To set {put) the dice 
upon (any one) : sec quot 1598. (c) The die is 
iast: the decisive step is taken; tne course of j 


action is irrevocably decided, (d) Upon a or the 
die : depending upon a chance or contingency, in 
a critical position, at stake ; so to set upon the die . 
(1) In the dice : liable to tnm up, as a contingent 
possibility (cf. on the cards , Caro sbP 2 e). (/) 

In comparisons : as smooth , true, straight as a die. 

a. 1S9* R. Turnbull Exp. St. James 103 They wil make 
dice of their bone*, but they will haue the extremitie of 
them. s6si Burton Aunt. Mel. in. i. in. iii. (1676)268/1 
We will not relent.. till we have confounded him and his, 
made dice of his bones, ax they say, see him rot in prison. 
1646 J. Cookk Vind. Law 33 we say proverbially ^make 
dice of his bones the meaning whereof U, that if a pri- 
soner die 111 execution, after the Crowner has viewed hi* 
body, the creditor hath dice delivered him at the Crowne 
Office as having all that he is likely to have. 

b. 1598. Fi.eaio, Stancheggiarg. .to set the dice vpon one, 
to tyrannize ouer one. sfieJbfVhoU Duty Man xii. | 694 
Thou . . takest this opportunity to set the dice upon him. 
1699 Bent t kv Phal. 1 11 trod. 2 He will put the Dice upon 
his Readers, as often as he can. 

0- 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. A iij b, Is the die cast, 
must At this one throw all thou hast gatnd be lost 1 tpio 
Ozxll Vrrlot's Rom. Rep. II. xni. 287 Ge-sar .. throws 
himself into the River . . saying . . It is done : The Die is 
thrown. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xxvii. (1889) 363 The 
die is cast -I cannot go back. 

d. 1659 b. Pell Imfr. Sea 230 To recover her youns 
when they arc upon a clye. Ibid. 303 Ah poor soul . .It will 
not now bee granted thee, when Uiou art upon thy dye. 
t8at Byron Sardan . it. i. 139 But here i* more upon the 
die -a kingdom. 183a Southey Hist. Penins. War III. 
859 When Kochcjaquelein. .set life and fortune thus upon 
the die. 

e. 1858 Dk Quinckv Greece under Rom. Wkx. V 1 1 1 . 317 
It is hardly ' in the dice ’ that any downright novelty of fact 
should remain in reversion for this nineteenth century. 

f. 1530 Palsgh, 629 Make this borde as smothe ax a dyer, 
commevngdes. 1600 Hakluyi Voy, (1610) III. 236 Goodly 
fields, .as plainc and smoothe as any die. c 1710 C. Fiennes 
Diary (1 888) 151 Y* tide was out all upon the sands at !<east 
a mile, wch was as smooth as a Die. a %txm Gay Songs 4 
Ball., New Song on New Similies, You'll know me truer 
than a die. 1877 Si*ry Cruise C hallenger xiii, (ed. 7) 226 
Arums climbing fifty feet up large trees as straight as a die, 

8. A small cubical segment formed by cutting 
anything down. + Also, a small cubical bullet (cf. 
die-shot). 

? c 1390 Form qf Cuty in Warner Antiq . Cnlin . 6 'lake the 
nounibles of a calf, swyne, or of shepe, parboil® hem. and 
skeme [?keruej hem to dyce. 1496 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scott. 
I. 295 For cutting of viy« and ix dis of irne to the pellokis. 
*549 Prtvy Council Acts (1800) 11 . 350 Dyce of yron. ijm 1 ; 
shott of atone, v*. a x6a8 F. Grevillk Sidney^ 1652) 139 
Wounded . . with a square die out of a field-piece. 1769 
Mrs. Ranald Eng. Ilonse-kpr. (1778) 141 Dish them up . . 
with turnips and carrots cut in dice. 1889 B. Whitby 
Awakening M. Fenwick II. 166 She hacked her buttered 
toast into dice. 

7. with dice in singular. 

14. . A nc. Cookery in Housek. Prd. (1790) 466 Take fresshe 
braune of a bore sothen, and cut hit in grete dices., c 14*0 
Liber Cotorum( 1862)38 Square as disex pou shall hit make. 
*SS7 Recorde Whetst. R y, I haue a dice of Brasse of .64. 
vnccs of Troye weighte. 

f b. With negative : never a dyse =» not a bit, 
not in the least. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 808 pai ., shall ,. neuer dere hym a 
dyse. 

II. with plural dies. 

4 . A cubical block ; in Arch, a cubical or square 
block of stone forming part of a building; spec. 
the cubical portion of a pedestal, between the base 
and cornice ; *Dado i. +b. A square tablet. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Frearfs A rchit. 123 The Italians call it 
the Zoccolo, Pillow or Die (because of its Cubique and 
solid figure). 17*6 Leoni Albertis Archil. I. 13/1 A kind 
of little Wall, which we shall call the Plinth, others perhaps 
may call it the Dye. 1730 A. Gordon M offers Amphith. 
240 Some Plinths, or rather Dyes 2 seen upon the second 
Cornish. Ibid. 30s Marble, cut thin in small square Dyes. 
a 1748 Watts (J.), Young creatures have learned spelling of 
words by having them pasted upon little flat tablets or dies, 
1834 Gell Pompeianav. vi. 109 These figures stand, .upon 
little square plinths or dies. 1944 E. de Warren tr. De 
Saulcyx Dead Sea II. 234 The coping, .is composed, first, of 
a cube, or die, measuring nearly six yards on each side. 

5 . An engraved stamp used for impressing a design 
or figure upon some softer material, as in coining 
money, striking a medal, embossing paper, etc. . 

Often used in pairs, which may be dissimilar, for impressing 
unlike designs on opposite sides of the thing stamped (as in 
coining), or corresponding, one in relief and one counter- 
sunk (as in an embossing stamp). 

1699 in M. Smith Mem. Secret Service App. 10 To bring 
or send to him some Deys . . to coin some MUfd Money. 
c 1704 Swift Consid. Wood's Coinage Wks. 1761 III. 164 
There have been such variety of dyes made use of by Mr. 
Wood in stamping his money. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1850) II. 133 The workman .. brought me . . the medal in 
gold, twenty-three in copper, and the aye. i86e T . Morrall 
Needle-making 16 Making saU and packing needles . . by 
means of dies fixed in a stamp, after the manner of making 
buttons. 1879 H. Phillies Addit. Notes Coins 1 The por- 
trait is reduced, .to the size it is to occupy on the die. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 963/1 The die . . is a block of 
steel welded in a larger block of iron, the impression of the 
intended work cut In Us face. 

0 . The name of various mechanical appliances : 
spec. a. One of two or more pieces (fitted In a stock) to 
form a segment of a hollow screw for cutting the thread 
of a screw or bolt. h. The bed-piece serving as a support 
for metal from which apiece is to be punched, and having 
an opening through which the piece is driven. 0 . Forging. 
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A device consisting of two part* which act together to give 
to the piece swaged between them the desired form. &, 
Brick-making. A mouthpiece or opening through which 
the clay U forced, nerving to mould it into tne required form. 
#. A part of the apparatus used in crushing ore : see quot. 
1B81. t. Soe-mahine, etc. A shaped knife for cutting out 
blanks of any required shape and stae : cf. Due vA 
sisa -4 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art I. 39 The best out- 
side screws are . . cut with what are called stocks or dies. 
1833 Holland Manuf. Metal II. 107 The interstices are 
then filled by the insertion of the hardened steel dies. >156 
Farmer* » Mag* Nov. 406 ( Brick-making) The mouthpiece 
or die is about half-an-tnch deeper and half an inch broader 
than the stream of clay after it passes through the moulding 
rollers to the cutting apparatus, a *#75 Chamberlain in 
Ure Diet. A rts I. 539 As soon as it has . . forced the clay of 
one box through the die . . the plunger returns and empties 
[the other) box of clay through a die on the opposite side. 
s88s Raymond Mining Glass ., Die , a piece of hard iron, 
placed in a mortar to receive the blow of a stamp, or in a 
pan to receive the friction of the muller. Between the die 
and the stamp or muller the ore is crushed. 1885 Marker* s 
Mag, LXX. 383 By means of 1 dies or sole-shaped knives, 
in a die-machine, required shapes, sizes, and widths are cut 
out. Before the use of dies, soles were * rounded out * by 
hand. .Steam-power and revolving die-block [were] applied 
in 1857. 

7 . Sc, * A toy, a gewgaw 9 (Jamieson). 

(Also in nursery language die, die. Identity with this word 
is doubtful.) 

1808 Jamieson, Die, a toy, a gewgaw, Loth. 1816 Scott 
Antiq . xxi, * The bits o’ weans waa up . . and toddle to the 
door, to pu' in the auld Blue-Gown that mends a' their 
bonny dies.' 1816 — Old Mart, x. * Ye hae seen the last o* 
me, and o’ this bonnv die too', said Jenny, holding between 
her finger and thumb a splendid silver dollar. 

8. attrib. and Comb as die- like, - shaped adj». ; 
die-block, * machine (see 6 f) ; + die-bone, the 
cuboid bone of the tarsus; + die-shot, shot of 
cubical form, dice-shot ; die-sinker, an engraver 
of dies for stamping (see 5) ; so die-sinking ; die- 
stake: see auot. 1874 ; die-stock, the stock or 
handle for holding the dies used in cutting screws 
(see 6 a) ; die-wise a, and adv,, in the manner of 
a die, in a cubical form. See also the compounds 
of Dick. 


1634 T. Johnson Party's Chirurg. 334 It is knit by Synar. 
throsis to the "Die-bone. 1873 Urr Diet . Arts II. 39 This 
must . . be left to the experience of the "die-forger. 1668 
R. Holme Armoury 111. 378/1 A .. "Die-like figure four 
square every way ; a square solid. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts 
If. 39 The very cross-grained, or highly crystalline steel . . ac- 
quires fissures under tne "die-press. 1878 H 1 ’x ley Physiog r, 
148 A hug« "die-shaped mass of stone. 1381 Styward Mart . 
Disci pi, 11 . 143 Such as haue "die shot . . contraric to the 
Cannons & lawes of the field. 18x3 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
317/3 Employed by . . "dye sinkers and ornamental en- 
gravers. 1803 Daily News 3 July 2/7 Medallists ami die- 
sinkers have been very busy, .in view of the Royal wedding. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek, I. 593 s. v. Coining-press, The 
lower die is on what is termed tne "die-stake, and gives the 
reverse impression. 1863 Smiles Induct, Biogr. 338 He., 
seems to have directed his attention to screw-making .. and 
[made] a pair of very satisfactory "die-stocks. 1074 N. 
Fairfax Bulk * Selv. 128 In "die wise or cubically. 170* 
Thorksby in Phil. Trans, XXV. 1864 The heads not Die- 
wise, as the large Nails now are, but perfectly fiat. 

Die, sb,* slang, [f. Die vJ] Only in phr. To 
make a die {of it) = to die. 


sfiii Cotur., Fonir aux taupei, to tume vp the heeles ; 
goe feed wormes, make a dy. Ibid,, Tin r Its chausses , to 
kicke vp the heeles ; to make a dye. 1819 Metropolis I. 58 
1 thought he was going to make a die of it t Why, he 's as 
old as the Hills. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 238/2, * I be. 
lievo you’re trying to make a die of it said the doctor. 

Dit (drt), v, x Pa. t. and pple. died (daid) ; 
pr. pple. dying (dang). Forms* o. a-4 de}-en, 
dei-e(n, 3 dei;*en, deal}-©, 4 day-6, 4-5 deghe, 
4-6 dot (o, day(e, (5 deyn), 4-6 {north.) d©, 4- 
dee. £. 4-5 dpj-en, dyj-on, digh-e, dygh-e, 
dy-en, di-en, 4-7 diy, (5 dyi), 4-8 dye, 4- die. 
Pa. t. a. 3 deijede, deeide, dealde, 3-5 deid(e, 
4 daide, dayed, de}ed, deied(e ; north, deyt, 
ded, 4-5 deyd(e, dayed, 5 deghit, -et, -t, 5- 
north. deed, deit, deet. £. 4 dyede, 4-5 dyde, 
4-6 dide, (5 dyet), 4-8 dyed, 4- died. [Early 
ME. depen, c&ghen , corresp. to ON. deyja (orig. 
djyja, OSw. and ODa. aoia, Da. doe, Sw. do), 
OFri*. deia, deja, OS. ddian, OHG. touwan, MHG. 
tiiuwen ; these represent an OTcut. strong verb of 
the 6th ablaut class *daw-j-an, pa. t. dSxv, pa. pple. 
dawan-, the strong inflexions being retained in 
ON. (d6-:-*d6w, dainn :—*dawans). In the other 
langg. and in Eng. a regular weak verb. No in- 
stance of the word is known in OE. literature (its 


sense being expressed by steorfan , rweltan , or the 
periphrastic wesan diart, pa. t. wms diad : see Dead 
1 d) hence it is generally held to have been early 
lost in OE. (as m Gothic, and as sul>sequently in 
all the continental W Ger. langs.), and re-adopted 
in late OE. or early ME. from Norse; but some 
think that the facts point rather to the preservation 
of an OE. diegan, degan, in some dialect ; the word 
appears to have been in general use from the 1 2th 
c., even in the s.w. dialects (see Napier in Hist. 
Hob Rood ; E.E.T.S., 1894',. The ME. depen, 
deghen came regularly down to 1500 as deye, which 


was retained in the North as dey, d?, dee (still cur- 
rent from Lancashire to Scotland) ; but in standard 
English deghe was in 14th c. (in conformity with 
the common phonetic history of OE. eh, eah , eoh , 
as in dye, eye, fly, high , lie, nigh , thigh , etc.) nar- 
rowed to dtpe, dig he, whence the later dye, die. 

The oldest text of Cursor M, (Cotton) ha* only dry ; in ' 
the later texts this Is frequently altered to dighe , dye, when 
not in rime, in the late Trinity MS. sometimes even in rime, 
with change of text. Chaucer used both dey and dye, the 1 
C. T. (Ellcsm. MS.) contains in the rimes 22 examples of 
deye and 50 of dye. Both form* are also used in the Wy* 
clifite version, and both occur in Caxton's work*. I 

The stem dan • appears al*o in Gothic in the ppl. a. dau}$, j 
OE. diad {rniaud'Ot) Dead, and the sb. dauptts , OK, d/ay, 1 
Death ; also in efdbjan ( >afd&ivjan\ pa. pple. a/damd • j 
{‘.’•a/d&ivid’) vexed, worried. (The relationship of Gothic 
diwanfi, unditvanet, etc. is uncertain.) The simple verb ha* 
shown a notable tendency to die out, and leave its place to 
be taken by derivatives : thus in Gothic dau}nan to die.) 

X. Of man and sentient beings. * literally . 

1 . intr. To lose life, cease to live, suffer death ; 
to'cxpire. 

The proper word for this, and more especially for the | 
cessation of life by disease or natural decay (to which it is 
often restricted dialcctoHy^, but also used of all mode** of I 
death, as 1 to die in battle 1 , ‘ at the stake ‘ at the hands of ' 
justice ’. 

a. Forms de;-e(n, dey-e(n, deij-e(n, dei-en, 
day, do, dea. (After 1500, north. Eng. and Sc.) 

e «*3S Holy Rood (1894) 14 Korean 6c ic »u dc$en sceal. 
CIR03I.AY. 28893 pe aide king dejede. Ibid. 31796 Al folc 

? on to de)en. am 3 Ancr. R. 108 Me xchal er dcien. 

bid. no He poledc sundri pine, & dei jet le. c laoo S. Rug. 
Leg. 1 . 62/31 1 Hco deide pane pridde day. a 1300 Cursor M, 
24139 (Etlin.) Latte vs dcien samin [Colt, dei, Fair/, deye). 

13 . Ibid. 16763 + 1 i9<Cott.) Him was not geuc. .plas, War-on 
he mi*t dee fayre. .but deed heie in pe air. 13. . Ibid. 11323 
(Gdtt.) hat heodede suld neuer dei, Til hesuld sc criatsclf wit 
ei \Trtn. MS. deje, eje], 13. , Sir Beuys 3135 pat emperur 
ne) daide, His wtf confortede him & saidc, 1373 Barhoi r 
Bruce 1. 430 Hys fadyr . deyt thArfor in my presoun. c ido 
Sir Ferumb. 5738 Ecli man schal rysen on such aray As he 
dayeh ynne. (1380 Wyci.if IPks. (1880) 296 Crist deyede 
to destrie pi* heresye & alic his martyrs aftir deyeden. 138a 
— Rom. xiv. 8 Where wc dcien, we deicn to the Lord. 

Chaucpr Prioress’ T. 8a And eek lure for to preye '1 o been 
oure help and socour when we deye, c 1400 Destr. Troy 921 
All dropet the dule as he degh wold. Ibid. 9^51 The buerne 
deghet. a 14*0 Sir A madace \ Camden) lxxu, Thcnnc none 
aftur the kinge deet. c 1040 Prontp. Parv. 117 Deyyn, 
vtorior. c 1460 Tcnvneley Myst. (Surtees' 40 It gar* ine 
quake for fern to dee. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 127 Than 
wist he noeht of no help, t>ot to dc. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg, 142/2 Hya fader ana motler deyden. t 1489 — Sonnes 
of Aymon in. 79 Noble knyghte* deyeng full myserably 
vpon the erthe. a 1300 Nutbroion Maid xxiv. in Atn • 
oldes Chron. (181 1) 20a, I l*hal] dey sone after ye be gone. 
133a Lyndksay Monarche 6114 Neuer to de agane. a 1605 
Montoomkrie Sonn. lix. 5 To zee Sa many lovers, but re- 
demption, dee. a x8oo W. Douglas Song, For bonnie Annie 
Lawric. I’d lay me down and dee. 1861 E. Waugh BirtU 
Carter's Tale 1 1 Yo desarven a comfortable sattlement i'th 
top shop when yo dee’n. 

0 . Forms di^-e(n, dy-©(n, di-e(n, dye, dy,die. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron . Wace (Rolls) 14306 He wa* so 
wounded, he most dye. 13. . Cursor M. 7959-60 (GOll.) For 
bu sal wilt hat i sal noght lye pe son 01 barsabe he sal die 
[Cott. lei, dei, Fair/, legh, degh, Triu. lyjc, di)e], 13. . 
Guy II’arw.( A.) 630 Felice saiutoGij, |>ou dost folic patow 
wilt for mi loue dye. 13. . E, L\ A Hit. P. A. 206 pa$ for. 
tune d yd your flench to dy^c. *3.. Song of Yesterday 
87 in E. F. P. (1862) 135 A mon pat nou parteh and dis 
[rime wys]. 138a Wyclif Rev. xiv. 13 Blessid the deedc 
men, that dien in the Lord, c 1386 Chaucer Milled s T. 627 
And for the smcrt he wende for to dye, As he were wood for 
wo he gan to crye. a 1400-30 Alexander ia6o(Ashm. MS.) 
To do as clrmcn wald deme & dyi [^/^. D. dye) all to- 
gedire. 1477 Sir J. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 806 111 . 307 
Yf I dyghe ny the Cyte of London. 1483 Cat h. Augl.cp 
To Die, mart. 1333 Lu. Berners Froiss. I. cccxv. 485 To 
dye in prison. 1532 1. Wilson Rhetw 567) 10b, Undoubtedly, 
the lawier neueraicth a begger. 1336 Chron . Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 3Thys ycre this kynge Henry the thirde dyde. 1633 
Eahl Manch. Al M on do (1636) 143 He that will five when 
he dyes, must dye while hee live*. 1633 A. Stafford Pent. 
Glory (1869) 147 Her armes express the Crosse whereon He 
dide. 1651 H obbes Leif lath, ik xix. oq Not onely Monarch.*, | 
but also whole Assemblies dy. *067 Milton P. L. vii, 
344 In the day thou eat'st, thou di'st. 1693 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 38 The Shell-fish ..live and dye 
there. 171a Pope S/ect. No. 48 F 6 Little Spirits that are 
born and die with us. *7B7-j8 Gay babies 1. xxvii. 50 So I 
groaned and dy'd. * 7*6 \ Jkwton Chronol. Amended 37 j 
Some of these Archons might dye before the end of the ten 1 
years. *769 Johnson in Boswell Life (1847) 711 It matters j 
not how a man dies, but how he lives, 1807 Wordsw. White , 
Doe vii. 315 At length, thus faintly, faintly tied To earth, j 
*he was set free, and died. 1847 Tennyson Prime . vi Song 4 ' 
She must weep or she will die. 

b. Conht. To die p/a malady, hunger, old age, ' 
or the like ; ^/violence, the *word, his own hand ; f 
from a wound, inattention, etc. ; through neglect ; 
on or upon the cross, the scaffold, at the stake, in 
battle ; for a cause, object, reason, or purpose, for \ 
the sake of one ; formerly also with a disease, the j 
sword, etc. ; on his enemies (i.e. falling dead alcove j 
them). In earlier use the prepositions were em- 
ployed less strictly. 

ctaoo Okmin 8656 SiH>enn shuU witt anan OAT hunngerr j 
de^enn bake, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 850 Of 
hit burpe nit moder deide. c iuo Cursor M. App. ii. 887 (B. | 
M. Add. M&.) No womman . . aien ne schal of nure childc. 
c 1400 Destr . T t oy 6528 All pat met hym . . dyct of hU dynttes. I 


1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D v, Yf they etc of that fruyte 
they ahold deye of it. i|8s Ha ret A D 643 To die of the 
plague. 1390 Share. Midi. N. 11. 1 . 120 She being mortall, 
of that boy did die. t|M — • Hen. IV Epil. v Falstafle 
shall dye of a Sweat im8 | E. Bodvilk in Hatton Can. 
(1876) 17 Like to diy of the tmall pox. 1718 Addison 
Drummer v. i. Hie wound of which he dy'd. 1798 Burns 
Lett . Mr. Cunningham 7 July, If I die not of disease, 1 must 
perihh wiih hunger. 189a Du Maurikr Peter Jbbetson 347 
I thought I tnu*t die of sheer grief. 

yclif Etch. v. is The thridde part of thee shal die 
hi pestilence. 41831 Donnk Poems (10501 10 We tan dye 
by it, if not live l>y love. 1843 Denham Coopers H. 315 
Disdain* to dye By common bend*. <883 Col. Rec . Penn • 
syh>. 1 95 A Calfe that Dyed, as they thought by Witch- 
craft. 

.c 1340 Cursor M. 36847 (Fairf.) Oft man deys porou [Cott. 
of] an woundc. 138s Wyclif Xum.xvi. 99 Iftnur) v*id deeth 
of men thri dien. Ibid, xxiii. iu Dye my soule thurj the 
deeth of rijiwise men. Moil. If the child had died through 
neglect. 

13 . Cursor M. 1 7 133 (Cott.), I haf . . ded on pis rode tre. 
/bid. 9039 1 G< >tt.) God pat dide apon pe rode. 4 1400 Destr. 
I' toy 127 Whan CrLste on the crtw*e for our care deghit. 
1673 Brooks Gold. Key Wk^ 1867 V. 90 He that died on 
the cro** was lonjj[ a dying. itaoT. Keij.v Hymn, Wc sing 
the praise. .Of him who (Bed upon the cro**. 

41300 Cursor M. 167624-89 (Cott.) When pou deed for 
drede. c 1300 Havelek 8ao, 1 wene that we deye mono For 
hunger, c xs8o Wvct if Whs.i 1880) 8 Rcdv to dye for cristin 
inennu* soulis. r 1489 Cax row Blau, haniyn vii. 27 heading , 
The whiche deyde for Korowe. 193a Huloet. Dye for the 
lone of a wom&nne, Per t'tr fem inatu. S333T. Wilson Rhei. 
(1580) 177, I cau not ehnope these textes in Scripture, if 
1 should die for it. 1380 Barf r A tv. I> 643 Willing to die 
for one* safetie. 1381 Pkiiik Guam's l iv. Couv. 111. 
(15861 129, I should die for verie hhame. 1399 Hakluyt 
) ’oy, II. it. 73 Shoitly after they all die for hungei and cold. 
1600 Shahs. A. Y. L. iv. i. too Men huue died from time 
to time, and wormes haue eaten them, hut not for loue. 
1654 Whitlock / ootomia 121 Though he dye for it, he 
cannot think of it. 1633 H. Vaughan Site % Seine. 1. Ded. 
(1858) 15 My God 1 thou that didst dye for me. 1713 Si f.klf 
Guardian No. 17 F 7 But child . . can you .see your mothei 
die for hunger. 183s Tennyson May Queen 91 They **y 
he’* dying all for love. Mod. To die for one’s opinion*. 

*J8» Wyclif Jer. xvi. 4 With dethes of siknyngu* thei *hul 
die. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T, 711 The place in which 
he schuldc dye With boydekyns. t 1400 Destr. Troy 82 7 { 
Thaw dowtles shall dye with dynt of niy hond. a 1612 
Donne Bi aHaearo* (1644) 52 Annihal . . dyed wiih poyson 
which he alwaies carryed in a ring, a 187s Wood Li/r 
(1848) 8 Hi* grandmother Penctopic died w ith grief. 1692 
K. Walker Epictetus' Afar, xvi, To dye with Hurst and 
Hunger. 

1501 Shahs. Taut Gent. 11 iv 114 lie die on him that saie* 
so hut your selfe. 171a 14 Poff Rape I,o*k v. 78 N«»r 
fear'd the Chief th’ unequal fight to try, Who sought no 
more than on his foe to (fie. 

O. To die in a state or condition. 
a 1*00 Cursor M . 2^850 (Colt.) (Jua pat dee* in dedll *in sal 
duefi in hale. 138a w yclif Jcr. xxxt. 30 Eche in hi* 
wicked nesse shai die. 154a Comp l, Scot. id. 25 Cleopatra 
vas lyike to dee in melancofie. iui Huloet, Dye in great 
debte, Relintyuerc debt turn. 1703 M aundrkll Journ. ferns 
(1732) Lett. ii. 3 To dye in the Romish Communion. 1784 
Cowter Tiroc. 150 Would die at last in comfort, peace, and 
joy. Mod. He tlied in poverty and neglect. 

d. To die poor, a beggar , a martyr, a millionaire, 
etc. 

a 11x3 Ancr. R. 108 Heo ouh for to dcien martir in hire 
mescine. 1193 Gower Conf. II. 55 Lo. thus she deiede a 
wofull maiae. 1533 [*ce 1 fi], 1671 Milton P. R. iii 422 
But no dy’d Impenitent. 1883 Salmon Doran Med. 1. 1 7 They 
dye<as it werenaughing. 1781 Cowff u Retirement 14 Having 
lived a trifler, died a man. 184a Tennyson l tshm of Sin i\ , 
1*4 Yet we will not die forlorn, 1883 Century A fag. XXV. 
765/1 Her old friend had died a bankrupt, 1804 WoiarLbY 
Alarlborough 1 . 246 He was every incfi a sailor, and died 
an Admiral. 

2 . To die a (specified) death : to die by or suffer 
a particular death. 

Death prob. represents the OK. dtape instrumental, in 
d/ape sweltan, L.jmorte mori: it wa* in MK also preceded 
by various prepositions, on, in, a, 0 , of, by, with ; but is now 
generally treated as a cognate object. In die a death, a 
was prob. originally the preposition ^on, 0 (see quots. c 1200, 
c 1386) but came to be treated as the indefinite article. 

a. with instrumental case, or equivalent preposition, 
[rooo Alfred's Laws 14. 15 in Thorpe 1 . 48 (Bosw.) He 

sceal deape sweltan. a ttj$ Cott. Horn. 221 pu sccalt deade 
sweltan. riaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 181 pu shalt a dc 5 c 
swelte.) 13.. Cursor M. 660 (Cott.) O [Fair/. Wit Gbtt. 
Of, Trin. On] duhle ded pan sal see dei. ij8e Wyci.if 
Gen. ii. 17 In what cuer day sotheli thow etist there of, with 
doth thow shalt die [1388 Thou schalt die by deeth (Vulg. 
marie morier/s ]. — judg. xiit. 22 Bi deeth die wc l Vulg. 
morte tnorietnur], for we han seen the 1 -ord. — Fuel. 
xxviii. io In deeth of vncircumcydid men, thou shalt die. 
c f 386 Chaucer Atelib. f 6 06 Bettre it is to dye of f so 5 AfSS . ; 
Hart, on, Petto, a] bitter deeth. c 1430 Merlin 57, I knowe 
not what deth this foie shall on dye. ^1477 Cax ton Jason 
42 If I dye not of bodily deth I shat dye of spirituel deth. 
*483 de la l our G v. Your sone deyd this nyght of 
a good dethc. c 1300 Afelusiue jai To deye of an euyl 
deth. 18*3 6 Purciias Pilgrims II. 1041 He died of his 
natural! death. 

b. without preposition. 

13 . Sir lieues 341 , 1 ne reche, what dep he dije, Stbpe he 
be cold. 13. . Cursor M. 052 (Gutt.) And siben dobil dede 
to dei [Cott., Fairf wit, Trin. on doubel dep]. Ibid. 1091 7 
(Gott.) He pat first na dede miht die [Cott. na ded moght 
drei]. c 1480 Totvneley Myst. (Surtees) 6 Thou shalle aye 
a dulfulle dede. 01333 Ld. Brrnrrb Huon exxv. 453 He 
wolde cause the emperour to dye an yll dethe. 1333 Cover- 
da 1 k Num. xxiii. so My soule die y* death of y* nghteou*, 
and my ende be a* the ende of these. tggftSitAKS. Aierry W 
iv. it. 158 He shall dye a Fleas death. z6oe Warner Alb. 
Eng, tx. xiv. (1612) 31a But twentie two a natural! death did 
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die. 16x0 Shake. Temp. I. I ja, I would fnine dye a dry death 
i6it Bible John xvlu. 3* Signifying what death he should 
die. 1687 Sitmr Reft. thy den 85 I "c die a thousand deaths 
before V le do so or so. 183a Tennyson Millers Dan. xii, 
l.ove dispell'd the fear That I should die an early death. 

o. To die the death : to suffer death, to be pat 
to death. 

Dr. Johnson (Shaks. (1765) I 31 1) says ‘“die the death*' 
seems to he a solemn phrase for death inflicted by law.' 

133$ C*oi krdm.e Judg. xiii. 22 We must dye the death, 
because we huue sene Go<l | Wvct.tr Hi deeth die we]. 
1581 I.AMMAKDR Etr.n ii. vii. < v 588) 260 If one do bume 
a dwelling house maliciously, lie shall die the death for It. 
itto Shake. Mitts N. i. i 65 Either to dye the death, or to 
ahiure For euer the society of men. 1611 — Cymb. tv. ii. 

7 Dye the death : When 1 hauc slaitie thee with my proper 
and. He follow those that eu«m now fled hence. xSox 
Southey Phalaba, ix. xxxix, And in that wild and despe- 
rate agony Sure Maimuuu had died the utter death. 1050 
Tennyson Lancelot f Elam* 866 [He) had died the death 
In any knightly fashion for her sake. 

3. In various phrases, describing the manner or 
condition of death. (Sometimes fig . : cf. 10.) 

To dte game, to maintain a bold and defiant bearing to the 
last, i. c. like a gamecock ; whence by contrast to dte dan g- 
htU\ to die hard , i. e with difficulty, reluctantly, not with- 
out a struggle; to die in one's bed, t. c. of illness or other 
natural cause, the opposite of which is to die ttt one's shoes ; 
to die in harness, i. e. in full work ; to die in the last ditch , 
i. e. in defending the last ditch of an. entrenchment, to fight 
to the last extremity 1 and in other similar phrases. 

15*3 Lu. Berner* l- tvtss. I. Ixxxiv. 107 We shall not forsake 
you to dye in the quarrell. /bid. I. ccvi. 243 Tyll he had 
made nn ende of his warr . . or els to dye in the payne. 
1631 Rutherford Lett. 11. ix. <1881) 381 It cannot stand 
with his lur our to die in the burrows. 1663 blagellum, ot 

0. Ctvmweii Pref. (1672) 3 He had the fortune to dye in 
his bed. a 1700 li. E. Diet. Cant . Creiv, Pie like a Dog, 
to be bang'd . Die on a Fish-day, or in his shoes , the same. 
Die tike a Rat , to be poysoned. 1712 Hfarnf. Collett. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) ill. 341 He dy’d in his Shoes ; his Domes- 
ticks say of an Apoplexic. a 1713 He knm Own //we <17661 

1 . 457 There was a sure way never to see it lost, and that 
was to die in the last ditch. 1805 Ann. Reg. 370 Declaring, 
in cant terms, that they would 'die game'. 1811 Svn. 
Smith Whs. (1867) 1 . 203 Nothing dies so hard . . as intoler* ' 
ancc. i8a«j uh Bull-bait tug 11. Cl fouls ton Tracts I. xxviii. I 
5), I don't intend to die dunuhill. 1861 Fawcett Pot. Eton, j 
it. xi. (1876) 204 Reform is slow, and abuses die hard. 1867 j 
Homeward Mail 16 Nov. 951/2 Mr. P. A. Dyke has died | 
in harness at hi* post as Government agent. 1868 M. Pat- j 
tison Aeadem . Org v, 129 Learning in Oxford died hard and } 
yielded up its breath not without many a struggle. 1870 I 
Sturgeon Trtas. Dax>. Ps. x. *5 Very few great persecutors 
have ever died in their beds. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) IV. xvii. 42 Men who .. had actually died in arms 
against him. 1873 Stuiimi Const. It 1 st. III. xxi. 544 Like 
most medieval workers they all died in harness. 

b. Never say die : never consent or resign oneself to death ; 
never give in. 

1837 b ickkns Piclnu. il, Never say die — down upon your 
luck, 1880 Payn Confid. Agent III. i6x Never say die 
while there *s a shot in the locker. 

4 . To suffer the pains or dangers of death; to 
face death. 

*j8a Wvct if 1 Cor. xv. 31 Ech day I deie for }oure gloric, 
britheren. 1516 34 Tindalic ibid., By ourc rcioysinge which 
1 have in Christ Iesu ourc Lorde, I dye dayly. 1633 Isec t / 3 ). 
** tram/, nnd/ff. 

6. Theol. To* suffer spiritual death; 4 To perish 
everlastingly* (T.) : cf. I)kath 5, 

iiao Hampolk rr. Consc. 8159 pal salle ay degliand lyf, 
and lvfand dyghe, And ever mare payns of ded bus dryghe. 
i|8s wyclik Ezek. xviii. 4 The soule that shal synne, the 
iIk shal die. 135s Pk. Com. Prayer Buriat of Dead, And 
whosoever livctn, and belie veth in him^ shall not die eter- 
nally, 16*7 Hakewh.l Apoi. (16 30) 512 So long as God shall 
liue, so long shall the damned die. 

8. To die unto ; to cease to be under the power 
or influence of ; to become dead uuto : cf. Rom. vi. 2. 

1848 ICat/M. Assembly's Shorter Ca tech. Q. 35 Sanctifl- ! 
cation, .whereby we. .arc enabled more and more to die unto 
sin, and live unto righteousness. 1 

7 . To suffer pains identified with those of death ; 
(often hyperbolical) to languish, pine away with 
passion ; to be consumed with longing desire ; to 
die for , to desire keenly or excessively. 

1591 Lyly Endym. t. iv, The lady that he delights in, and 
dote* on every day. and dies for ten thousand times a day. 
1593 Nash v Christ's l\ 33a, He saw him swallow downe 
a bitte that be dyde for. 1399 Siiaks. Much Ado lit. it 69 
And in despight of all, dies tor him. 1610 — Temp. in. i. 79 
And much lesse take What 1 shall die to want, a 163* 
Donne Poems (16501 14 Deare, I die As often as from thee 
I goe. it«i Addison Sped. No. 86 f 2 Nothing is more 
common than for lover* to . . languish, despair, and dye in 
dumb show. 'ennyson Eieiinore 141-8, I die with 

my delight.. I would lie dying evermore, So dying ever, 
Eieiinore. Mod. collog. 1 am dying for a drink. 

b. To be dying to do (something) : to long greatly. 
1700 Prior Celia to Damon 8 That durst not tell me, what 
I dy tl to hear. 1711 Stf.ele Sped. No 254 F 3 She dies 
to see what demure and serious Airs Wedlock has given 
you. 1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary May, Mrs. Bowdler has 
fong been dying to come to the point. 1786 Ibid, 17 July, 
Miss P — , who was. .dying with impatience to know, .every- 
thing about tne. 183a L. Hunt Str R. Esher (t 850) 82 The 
secret was dying to escape him. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag 
1. 20 The pretty American \* dying to see you. 

0. 7 'o die with or of laughing : to be exhausted 
by laughing. 

*398 Shaks. Tam . Skr. lit. ii. 243 Went they not quickly, 

I should die with laughing. 1606 — Tr. k Cr. 1. Hi. *76 At 
this sport Sir Valour dies ; cries . giuc me ribs of Steele, 

I shall split all lu pleasure of my Spleenc. 1778 Mad. 


D'Arblay Diary 93 Aug.. An account he gave us . . would 
have made you dte witn laughing. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride k Prej. vi. (1813) 194, I was ready to die of laughter. 

II. Of iion-sentient objects, substances, quali- 
ties, actions. 

8 . Of plants, flowers, or organUed matter : To 
lose vegetative life ; to cease to be subject to vital 
forces ; to pass into a state of mortification or de- j 

j composition. j 

| * 3 »* Wv< i.ik j Cor. xv. 36 That thing that thou sowist, is , 

not quykenyd, no but it deie first, c 1420 Patient, on Hush, j 
111. 64a Thai wol multiplie There as all other treen and | 
1 herbes deye. 1313 Doix.las rEntis ix. vii. 140 Lykc as 
j the purpour flour.. Dwynis away, a* it dolth laid or dc. 
1573 'f t TS **h r I/nsb. (1878) 85 Good quickset hie, Old gatherd 
wilidic. 1599 SiiAKft. Hen. v. ii. 4a Her Vine .. Vn- 
prtincd, dyes. 1607 Topski i. Four-/. Feasts < 1658) 277 The , 
same part of his tail which is beneath the knot will cho niter 
sin li winding, and never have any sense in it again. 1707 
Curios, in Hush, Of Card. 62 The Plant, grown dry and 
withered, .must dy. c 1820 Siiki.i.iy Autumn a The pale 
flowers are dying 1833 Tennyson Maud \ 1. 1. 6 The shining 
| daffodils die. . 1869 Wuxli-y Phys. 1. (ed. 3) 22 Individual 
tells of the cpideitui* and of the epithelium are incessantly 
dying and being cast off. 

b. Said of the heart ; To cease to beat ; to 
sink a* in swooning. 

161s Bible 1 Sam. xxv. 37 His heart died within him, and 
1 he became ns a stone, vsyi Smoi lett Humph. Cl. 26 June 
F 18 M y heart seemed to die within me. 1793 Sou 1 hey Joan 
o/Aic 1. .190 It might be seen, .by the deadly paleness which , 
ensued, How her heart died within her. j 

9. fg. Of substances : To lose force, strength, 
or active qualities, to become ‘dead’, flat, vapid, 
or inactive. 

t6ir Wibstfr 1 Flute Devil tv. i, Best wine, Dying, makes 
strongest vinegar. 1823 P. Nicholson Pi act. Build. 390 
Plaster is said to die when it loses its strength. 

10 . Of actions, institutions states, or qualities : 
To come to an end, pass out of existence ; to go 
out, as a candle or fire ; to pass out of memory, to 
lie utterly forgotten. 

a 1240 /-of song in Colt. Horn. 211 pine oinen burn wen me 
. . from bone draft ftet neucr nc deieft. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 7 (Mat* ) Dcdes bnt wolde dele, storye kepc)> nem 
euermore. c 1420 Pal lad. on Hush. 1. 600 As cornes that wol 
under growc her eye, That but thou letc hem oute, the sight 
wol die. 1348 Hall Citron., Edw. IV, 240 In whose person 
died the very surname of Plantageuet. 1377 B.Googk Heres- 
bach's Hush. it. (1586) no The coles that are made of the 
Pine tree . . die not so fast a* the other. 1580 Baret A tv. 

D 643 lame vtterly dieth, or dccaieth. 1393 Shaks. ^ Hen. 
Cl, tt. vi. 1 Hccrc hurncs my Candle out ; I, heere it dies. 
1599 — Much Ado v. L 301 So dies my reuengc. 17x0 Pri- 
dkaux Orig. Tithes v. 217 But he dying the same year he 
published them [I^wxh they also dyed with him. I 7 ix Addi- 
son Sped. No. 26 P 5 When I look upon the Tombs of the 
great, every Emotion of Envy die* in me. 1820 Shelley 
Ode Liberty ix. 13 Art, which cannot die.^ 1847 Tennyson 
Ptim. in 189 Speak, and let the topic die. X87X Morlfy 
Cotta ire (1 886)7 A ft agile and secondary good which the 
world is very willing to let die. 1892 Du Maurikr Peter 
Ibbctson 247 It is good that my secret must die with me. 
b. Sometimes more directly fig. from 1. 

1594 Hooker Ecct. Pol. 1. xvi. (1611) 50 All these can- 
troucrsics might have dyed, the very day they were first 
brought foortn. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. tr, 1. iu. ye What 
euer Harry Percie then had said. .May reasonably dye, and 
neuer rise To do him wrong. 1601 — Two/. N. 1. i. 3^ The 
appetite may sicken, and so dye ; 16x0 — Temp. 11. i. 2x6 
j Thou let’st thy fortune sleepe ; die rather. 

11 . To pass gradually away (csp. out of hearing or 
sight) by becoming fainter and fainter; to lade 
away. 

(1381 Petti k Guazzo's Civ. Conv, it. (1586) 58 b. The fault 
of some, who suffer the last letters to die betweene their teeth,] 
1704 Pope Windsor For. 266, I hear sweet music die along 
the grove. 17x3-20 — Iliad 11. 126 Fainter murmurs dy’d 
upon the ear. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xii, The words 
died on Vivian's lips. 183a Tennyson Milled s D. 74, 

1 watch’d the little circles die. 1839 — Elaine 323 The 
living smile Died from his lips. 

12 . To pass by dying ( into something else) ; to 
change {into something) at death or termination, 

1633 Earl Manch. A l Mondo (it ■/>) 27 The brightest dayes 
dyetnto dark nights, but rise againe a mornings. 1645 
Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 90 The day dyes into night. 
1742 You no Nt. Th. vi. 697 The world of matter, with Us 
various forms, AH dies into new life. X753 — Centaur ii. 

87 He that lives in the kingdom of Sense snail die into the 
kingdom of Sorrow. 1784 Cowper Task if. 96 The rivers 
die into offensive pools. 1842 Tennyson Day-Dream j 88 
The twilight died into tho dark. 

b. An hit. To merge into y lose itself by passing 
into; to terminate gradually in or against. Cf. 13 c. 

1663 1 , Wfmh Stone If eng (1725) 88 A Parapet, .is let into, 
or made to die against the Columns. 1859 J kphhon Brittany 
xviii. 291 The mouldings of the arches die into the pillars. 
1870 F. R. Wilson CA. Lindisf. n6 There is a staircase 
turret which dies into the tower. 

III. With adverbs, forming compound verbs. 

13 . DU Away. a. To pass away from life gra* 
dually ; to faint or swoon away. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. <$• Card. 6a We see several Plants 

g row dry, and dy away. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 3 P7 
b he fainted and died away at the sight *7x3 — Cato. iv. 
i, I die away with horror at the thought 1723 Popk Odyss. 
xiv. ooi Oh ! had he . . in his friend's embraces dy’d away ! 
1821 Shelley Prometk. Unb. 11. ii. 21 Droops dying away 
On its mate's music-panting bosom. >$33 K. W. Browne 
Grk. Classical Lit. (1857} 138 My feeble pulse forgot to 
play, I fainted, sank, and died away. 


b. To diminish gradually in force or activity 
and so come to an end ; to fade away, cease or dis- 
appear gradually. 

sole Hacks Collect. Coy. (1699) II. 15 The wind In the 
mean time dying away, I was becalmed* 1706 A. Bedford 
Temple Mum, ix. 272 The Voices, .seem to die away. 17x2 
Stef.lk Sped. No. 427 Ft Thus groundless Stories die away. 
179a S. Rogers Pleeu, Mem. 11. 91 At his feet the thunder 
dies away. 1837 Disraeli Cruet ia tu. vii, The day died 
away, and still he was wanting. 1840 R. H. Dana Bed. Mast 
xw. 81 The breere died away at night i860 Tyndail 
iliac, i. xxiv. 175 The direct shock of each avalanche had 
died away. 

o. A r chit, and Carpentry . To pass or merge 
gradually into the adjacent structure. Cf. 1 3 b. 

1869 Sir E. 1 . Rfkd Ship-build, v. 76 To be a feet deep 
amidships and to extend across until they die sway with 
rise of floor. 1873 Ffrcueon in Tristram Laud of Moab 
373 The arch must have died away against the tower*. 

f d. traits. To cause to die or come to an end. 
rare — l . 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 31 By little and 
little, in such a gradual sensible death . . God die* away in 
us, ns I may say, nil human satisfaction, in order to subdue 
his poor creatures to himself. 

14. Die back. Said of the recent shoot of a plant : 
To die from the apex back to the woody or peren- 
nial part. 

Cf. dte dmvn ; herbaceous plants die down to the ground, 
tender shoots die back to the old wood. 

1850 Beck’s Florist Nov. 265 The «hrub..will in a manner 
prune itself, or at least those shoots that require removing will 
die back, and there will be only the dead wood to cut away. 
16. Die down. a. To subside gradually into a 
dead or inactive state ; to die away. 

1834 Kkble in Lyta A post. (1849) 58 The deep knell dying 
duwn. 1839 Tennyson Elaine 179 Laughter dying down 
as the great knight Approach'd them. 1874 Gkfkn Short 
Hist. vi. 1 1. 267 The war died down into mere massacre and 
brigandage. 1894 Antiquary May 222 The tin trade of 
Cornwall died down. Mod. The fire was left to die down 
of itself. 

b. Of plants ; To die down to the ground, while 
the underground stem and roots survive. 

1893 Home Garden 40 To secure perfect blooms (of Crocus], 
the foliage must be left to die down of its own accord. 
Mod. This Polygonum attains a height of ten feet, and 
yet dies down entirely in the winter. 

18. Die off. a. To go off, be removed or carried 
olT, one after another, by death. 

1697 Dampif.r Coy. I. in It is usual with sick men coming 
from the Sea Air to dye oflf as soon as ever they come 
within the view of the Land. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1742) 
III. 292 A Gentleman's Friends may die off. 1807 Southey 
Espriellds Lett. III. too The Russian soldiers .. sickened 
and died off like rotten sheep. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
vii, Accustomed to wish with great emphasis that the whme 
race of women could but die off. 1837 BuCKI.F. Civiltz. I. 
xi. 649 That generation having died off. Mod. U the cattle 
and other stock ure not sold off, they will die off. The 
cuttings in the frames damped off, the plants in the green- 
house died off. 

b. transf Of sounds, etc. ; To die away, to 


pass away. 

1722 De Fok Plague (1884) 10 This Rumour died off 
again. 1893 Flinders in Phil. Trans . XCVI. 345 On the 
wind dying off . . it descended quickly to 30 inches 1878 
Brow’Ning La Saisiaz 45 If the harsh throes of the prelude 
die not off into the swell. 1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Reminis- 
cences 175 So the debate died off. 

17 . out. a. Of a family or race (of animals 
or plants) ; To be (gradually) extinguished by 
death ; to become extinct. 

1865 Seeley Ecc* Homo iv. (1866) 38 Hi* house soon die* 
out. 1866 Mrs.' Carlyle Lett, III. 306 So sad that one’s 
family should die out. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) III, 163 
Barbarous nations when they are introduced by Europeans 
to vice die out. 1887 F. B. Zincke Hist. Wherstead 173 
They never bore any more fruit, and gradually died out. 

b. To go out, or come to an end (gradually) ; to 
pass away or become extinct by degrees. 

*833 Kane Grinnell Ex 6 , xxvit. (1856) 219 The lard-lamp 
diedout in the course ot the night. 1872 Freeman Gen. 
Sketch xii, § 21. 232 In England villainage was on the 
whole dying out. 1883 Truth 11 June 036/2 Public interest 
had fl&pgcu and gradually died out. 1887 A theugum 7 May 
603/3 To tell how the religions of Greece and Rome died 
out. 1892 Du Maurikr Peter Ibbetson 43 The last red 
streak dies out of the wet west. 

+ 18. Die up. To die off entirely, to perish. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4703 (Cott ) pan deid pe bestes vp biden, 
Thoru pe hunger pat wo* s& kene. c 1340 Ibid. 4831 (Trin.) 
pe folkc dcxcj> vp al by dene. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 42 
His peple died up by gret mortalite of pestilence. *983-87 
Foxr A. M, (1596) 76/1 Most part of the husbandmen . . 
died up with the famine and pestilence. 

Die, vO ff. Dug traits. To furnish with 
a die ; to mould or shape with a die. 

1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 3x3 The Sheathing-nail 
ought not to go through the Plank, .and the Head must be 
well clasped, or died, *0 as it may sink into the Wood. 1885 
Harped s Mag, LXX. 282 Every machine-made shoe nlso 
ha* an * inner sole ' died out or moulded, to correspond in 
shape with the ' outer sole*. 

Uie, obs. form of Dyjg v. and sb. 

Die'4W8f 9 [from the verbal phr. to die 
away ; see Dr* v 13.] That dies away or has the 
air of dying away ; languishing. 

tSoa Marian Moors Lascelles II. 196 If I thought you 
liked that die-away Miss. 1832 Examiner 999/a He sang 
a die-away love-ditty. 1840-1 S. Warren xcyxx> a Year J. 
124 The die-away manner in which she moved her head. 
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i®7* G. Meredith H. Richmond xxv. (1889) 397 The Mar* 
grmvine groaned impatiently at talk of such a die-away sort. 

II Dieb (<tfb). Zool. [a. Arab. ttib, * wolf, 
also in some districts * jackal*, »lieb. ztteb 
wolf.] A species of Wild Dog or Jackal {Cam's 
anthus) found in Northern Africa. 

*8*9 Fischer Synopsis Mammal. 181 * Dieb* of the Arabs. 
1869 Gray Cat. Carnivora in Brit. Mus. 189. 
Die-back, sb. [from the phrase to die bai k : see 
Die vA • 4-3 The fact of dying back; the term 
lor a disease affecting orange-trees in Florida, etc., 
j . which the tree dies from the top downward. 

1886 in S. Fallows Sup/t. Did. 

Diecious, etc., var. Djcecioub, etc. 

|| Diectasis (doi,e*ktasis). Pros . [a. Gr. 

Tcurir a stretching: see Dl -3 and Ectasisj ] 
Lengthening by the interpolation of a syllable. 

1894 A thenaeum 39 Dec. 88a/i From the scientific point of I 
view there is . . not & word to be said in favour of *»uch i 
grammatical monsters as eifr and ip<Uo6«. Hut it is perfectly 
easy to see how they arose from a misunderstanding of the I 
1 Epic diectasis. 1 

Diedapper, obs. f. Didappeh, dabchick. 
Diedral, var. Dihedral. 

+ Diegema/tical, a. Obs. [f. Gr. krjyrj na- 
me* 6 s descriptive + *al.] Of the natuie of a nar- 
rative or description ; descriptive. 

1694 ® p * Mount agu Invocation Saints 184 That which he 
[Nazianzcnl hath isdiegematicall, not by way of conclusion, 
or of approbation. 

(1 Diegesis (doii/c^rsis). [a. Gr. htjyrjais nar- 
ration, narrative ; in a s|>eech, the statement of the 
case, f. hrjyioyuxi to describe, narrate.] A narrative* 
a statement of the case. 

iBao R. Taylor (title), The Diegesis, being a Discovery of 
the Origin, Evidences, and Early History of Christianity. 

t Diego (dy<‘*g0). Obs. [Sp. Diego, the Christian 
name James, being that of the patron saint of Spain 
sec also Don Diego s. v. Don.] 

1 . A name for a Spaniard: cf. Paco. (Also attrib.) 

c 1611 J. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh «v be Fat, Wks. (ifijo) 1 
72/1 Next followcs one, whose lines aloft doe raise Don 
Coriat, chiefe Diego of our dates. To praise thy bookc, or 
thee, he ktiowcs not whether, It makes him study to praise 
both, or neither. 1659 Davinant Flay Home to Let 111. 
Dram. Wks. 1873 IV. 55 The Diegos we'll board to rum- 
mage their hold. 1667 Dryiikn Sir Mat tin Mar-all 11. ii, 
This hungry Diego rogue. 1687 M. Cl ihokii Notes Dtyden 
(N.), That were as Diego said of the poor of his parish, 

Ail the parish. 

2 . A Spanish sword, or one of the same sort. 

1709 Steki.k Tatler No. 39 r 40 Insulted by a 13 ully with 

a long Diego. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Diego , a very 
strong and heavy sword. 

8. Name of a variety of pear. 

1664 Evelyn Nat. Ilort . (1729* 21 Pears .. Bing's Pear, 
Bishop's Pear (baking', Diego [ctc.b 

Die -hard, sb. and a. [from the phrase to die 
hard : see Die vA 3.] 

A. adj. That dies hard, resisting to the last. 

B. sb . One that dies hard ; spec, an appellation of 
the 57th Regiment of Foot in the British Army. 

1844 W. H. M axwkll Sports <V Adv. Scotl x, (1855) 100 I 
The t> ie-hards (57th regiment). 1856 J. W. Cole Brit. Gen. 
Fenins. fFarl.v. 200 note. 1871 Standard 28 Jan., Dm. rot, 
who i* a good die-hard general of brigade. 1871 Daily News 
1 Feb., Some 20.000 die-hards are determined to get up into 
that keep and hold out for a spell longer. 189s W. K. j 
Llukllyn in Diet. Nat. Biog. XXIX. 8/1 At Albuera the 
57th occupied a position as important as it was deadly. 
‘Die harcU 57th j said Inglis, ‘die hard!’ They olieyca, 
and the regiment is known as the ‘ Die-hards ’ to this day. 
Dieidlsm (doiioFdiz’m). Biol. [f. Gr. 8*- two 
+ < lb-os form + - 18 M.] The condition of having 
two different forms at different stages of life. 

*?74 Lubbock Orig. 4- Met. Ins. iv. 80 Those cases in 
which animals or plants pass through a succession of different 
forms might be distinguished by the name of dieiclism or 
polyeidixm. 

Dieleotric (doiiJTe'ktrik), sb, and a . [f. Di- 

prefA =*Gr. 81-, 81a- through + Electric.] 

A. sb. A substance or medium through or across 
which electric force acts without conduction ; a non- 
conductor ; an insulating medium. 

1837 Faraday in Phil. Trans. (1838) I. 25 The particular 
action described occurs in the shell-lac . . ax well ax in the 
dielectric used within the apparatus. 1838 — Exp. Res. 
0839) 364 My view that electric induction is an action of the 
contiguous particles of the insulating medium or dielectric. 
Note. 1 use the word dielectric to express that substance 
through or across which the electric forces are acting. (Dec. 
1838.) 188s Maxwell Electr. & Magn. I. 462 The resistance 
of the greater number of dielectrics diminishes as the 
temperature rises. 188$ Watson & Burbury Math. I h. 
Etectr. Mngn. I. 184 The dielectric, in Faraday’s lan- 
guage, has inductive capacity. It is less for air and the 
permanent gases than for any solid dielectrics, and rather 
less for vacuum than for air. 

B. adj. 

1 . Having the property of transmitting electric 
effects without conduction ; non-conducting. 

1871 A thensenm to J une 723 He supposes . . that the sheaths 
of the muscular fibres are dielectric. 1885 Watson & Burrury 
Math. Th. Electr. 4 Mngn. I. 77 Such a medium, considered 
as transmitting these electrical effects without conduction, 
is catted a Dielectric medium, and the action which takes 
place through it is called ..Induction. 
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2 . Relating to a dielectric medium, or to the 
transmission of electricity without conduction. 

1863 Atkinson tr. Canot's Physics (1886) 685 The action is 
..analogous to that of the pole of a magnet on a piece of 
soft iron; and Faraday called it dieleitric polarisation . 
s88i Macfarlank in Nature No. 62a 465 By the dielectric 
strength of a substance 1 mean the ratio of the different r of 
potential required to pass a spark through air under the 
same conditions. 1881 A themeum 5 Feb. 203/2 (A paper on] j 
4 Dielectric Capacity of Liquids by Dr. Hopkimon. i 

Diele ctrically, adv. [f. prec. + -al + -ly -\] 

In a dielectric manner ; by dielectric action. 

1881 Athenaeum 16 Apr. 529/ j On the Internal Forces of 
Magnetized and Dielectrically Poiari/cd Bodies. 

Diem [L, =*dnv], in nhr. per diem : see Teh. 
IlDienceph&lon (dai,ensc*f&Vn). A nat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. ot-, 5 m- through (Di- 3 ) 4- iyni(pa\ov 
brain: see Encephalon. Repiescnting Ger. zwi- 
schetihint.] The middle brain ; that division of 
the brain between the mesencephalon and prosen- 
cephalon ; also called Deutcnccphalon 01 T/ialam - 
ettcePhalon. Hence 2 >leno«pliA’Uo </., pertaining 1 

to the dienccphalon. I 

1883 Syd. Soe. Lex., Dienccphalon. 

Dieng, obs. form of dying : see Die 7*. 
t Biennial, a, Obs. rare - °. - Biennial. 

1856 Blouni Glossogr., Diennial \ of or pertaining to two t 
years, , 

Diep(e, obs. form of Deep. i 

Dier (doi ar). rate. Also 6 dyer. [f. Dir 
+ -eh 1 .] One who dies; one who suffers, or is ’ 

liable to, death. I 

*370 Piththy Note to Papists (1862), Many sundry deaths 
doo bring the dyers cndles shame. 1638 Sickling Bren, 
noralt 1. i, Dead, ax I live ; Well, goe thy wayes, for a quiet 
drinker and dier. 1887 Jicssorv in ly/A Cent. Dei 8w 
* 1 suppose 1 am a dier she said .* I used to think I should 
never die'. 

Dier, obs. form of Dear, Dker, Dyer. 

Dieresis, dieretic, var. Dleresim, -etic. 
it Dies (doivz). The Latin word for ‘day*; 
used in certain phrases. 

a. Dies irw, * day of wrath ’, the first words, and hence 
the name, of a Latin hymn on the I.ast Judgement ascribed | 
to Thomas of Celano (<• 1250', 

b. Dies non (short foi dies non jnridu m), in Lai u, a day I 
on which no legal business is transacted, or which is not I 
reckoned in counting days for some particular purpose. 
Also in other legal phrases : see quot. 1848. 

*607 7» Cowki.l interpr., Dies. A legal day, and that is 
of two sorts 1. Dies Juridical , and 2. Dies non Jundn us. 
Dies Juridit i are all dayes.. given in Term to the Parties 
in Court, Dies non J undid arc all Sundayes in the yeai, 
besides, in the several Term* particular dayes. 1805 Scon 
Last Mitistr. vi. xxx, And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song, — Dies ira:, dies ilia, Sol vet 
sieclum in favilla. 1815 Hone F.very-day Lik 1. 1 <56 A Sun- 
day . . is a dies non , or no day in law. 1848 Wiiari on Law 
Lex., Dies antoris (the day of love), the appearance day oi 
the Term on the fourth day, or quarto die post. It wax the 
day given by the favour and indulgence of the court to the 
defendant for his appearance, when all parties appeared in 
court, and had their appearance recorded by the proper 
officer. Dies datns , the clay of respite given to a defendant. | 
.. Dies juriduus , a court day. .. Dus non juridims , not j 
a court day. i860 Thackeray Round. Papers ( 1865) 196 j 
The idea (dies ir.e f) of discovery must haunt many a man. 
1887 Kurkin Prarterita II. 213 Men have been curiously 
judging themselves by always calling the day they expected, , 

‘ Dies Ira: \ instead of 4 Dies Amoris 

II Diesis (daresis). PI. dieses (-/*). [a. L. | 
diesis , Gr. JiWts a quarter-tone, lit. a sending 1 
through or apart, f. Ziikvai to send through, f. ha 
through + Uvai to send.] 

1 . Mss. a. In ancient Greek music, a name given 
to several different intervals smaller than a tone ; 
esp . the Pythagorean semitone, equal to the differ- 
ence between two major tones and a perfect fourth 
(ratio 243 : 256). b. In modem music, the interval 
equal to the difference between three major thirds j 
and an octave, or between the chromatic and dia- | 
tonic semitones (ratio 125: 128); usually called 
enharmonic diesis. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxl (1495) 941 Diesis 
is the space and doynge of melodyc and chaungyngc out of 
one sowne in to a tiothcr. 1597 Morlky Tntrod. Mus. 
Annot., Diesis is the halfe of the lesse halfe note. 1694 j 
Holder Harmony (1731) 1 21 The Ditone, made by these I 
two Degrees, is too much by a Diexix (128 to 12O. a 1734 { 
North Lives 1 1826) II. 210 He makes great ado about divid- ’ 
ing tones major, tones minor, dieses and commas. *867 , 
Macfarhku H armony 1 8 I heeffectof the Enharmonic dicxix 
is employed by no means rarely in . .musical performances. 

2 . Printing. The sign J, usually called ‘ double 
dagger 

(Formerly used to denote a diesis in Music: cf. 1727-si 
Chambers Cycl. x.v., ‘The chromatic, or double diesis, 
denoted by a double cross,’ In French, the sign of the 
‘ sham ' | is called dilse. J 

1706 Phillips (ed. Ktrsey\ Diesis .. among Printers it is 
taken for a Mark, otherwise call’d a Double-dagger J. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek . I, 701/1 Diesis (Printing), the 
double dagger (I), a reference-mark. 

Diet (doi-ct), sb.' Forms: 3-6 diete, (5 dlat, 
dyette, 5-6 dyete, diette), 5-8 dyet, (6 diot, 
dyot, dyat, dieat, dyaat), 5- diet. [a. OF. diete 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), » Sp., Pg., and It. dicta, 
ad. L. ditria (in med.L. dieta), a. Gr. Stcura * mode 


of life*. (Supposed to be connected uith {aar 
to live: see Meyer Gr. Gram. § 261.)] 

1 1 . Course of life ; way of living or thinking. 

Of the same diet, of a different diet, both of a diet, i.c. sort 
or kind. 

c 1400 Beryn 1431 Ech day our diete Shall be mery It solaxc, 
A this shall be for-$ete. 1367 Triad Treat. (1850) \i Behold 
ho*e a he coil 1 please *ome folkes diet 1 161* 3 Hr. Hai i 

Contempt., l>, T. x. ii, Either this was the Sonne himMdfr, 
or else one. .of the name diet. Ibid. xiv. vi, Worldly mimics 
think no man can bee of any other then their owne d>et. 
x6t8 — Serin, v. 104 Francis of Assise and he were both of 
a diet. Rem. ICks. (1660) 255 The miiuls of 

men may be of a different diet. 

2 . esp. Customary course of living as to food : 
way of feeding. 

c * 3*8 Chaw »r Pard. T. 188 He wolde been the moore 
mexuruble Of his diete sittynge at his table. 1 1470 
Hfnhy H'altace iv. 333 Off dyet f*yr Wallace tuk neuer 
kepc ; Hot as it come, wclcum was melt -and slrip. *531 
Eivn Gov. 1. xiii. He wyll .. enquire what skyll be hath 
in feedyng, called diete, ami kep>iig of his lutuke from 
all sii kencs, 1633 N. Cari'fniir Geog. Del. It. xv. as9 
Scan ity inuites the moutiUttne dwellers, to a more xparing 
anil wholesome diet. 1774 J. Bk\ant My t hot. II. 261 He 
brought mankind from tmir foul and savage way of feed- 
ing to a more mild and rational diet. 1838 Phi rcott Fetd. 
A/s. (iBa 6) II. v. 3A0 Hr maintained the same abstemious 
diet amidst all the luxuries of his table. 1866 Limngkionl 
Last Jrul. 23 Dec. (1873) 1 . v ii. i(rj A meat diet is fur from 
.satisfying. 

3 . Prescribed course of food, restricted in kind or 
limited in quantity, esp. for medical or penal rea- 
sons; regimen. Hence to put to a diet mettre 
i\ la diete), to keep or lake diet (F. observer nne 
dRte). 

c 1386 Chaucf.k Nun's Pr. T 18 Nodcyntec morsel passed 
thurgh hirthrotc. Attcmprcc diete was al hir pbisik. < 1400 
J.anf rands Clrnrg. 72 pe lirxte tretis is of gouernaunce 
diete of men ben woundid. t 1440 Gesta Rom. xix. 334 
(Add. MS.), There ^ wax a man-slcer taken, ami put into 

f rixon, and put to hix diete. 1493 At 1 1 1 Hen. I 'If, c. 2 ft 1 
Jc to be sette in Stokkis by lire space of vj dairx with like 
diete ns is beforr rchcrced. a 1532 Ln, Bkhnirs Gold. Bk. 
M. Aurel, (1546) M vy b. The ydcotte kepeth diete from 
bookes and rcsteth on his mcate. 1991 Shaks. 7'nvGenf. 
11. i. 23 lo fast, like one that takes diet. 1603 — Mens for 
M. it. i. \ 16 Past < urc of the thing you wot of, vdIcsm; they 
kept very good diet, 1655 Mourn &. Bfnnkt Health x 
improvent. (174O) 68, 1 define Diet . . to be an orderly and 
due Coin sc observed in the Use of bodily Nourishments. 
",*735 Arhuthnot John Bull Postscr, Swift’s Wks. 1751 
VI. 166 He., by Diet, Purging, Vomiting, and Bleeding, 
tried 10 bring them to eounl Bulk, 1741 Johnson J.. /*., 
Morin , To preach diet and abstinence to his puticnix. 1841 
Elphinstony Hist. Ind. I. 453 They rely most on diet and 
regimen, and next, on external applications. 

4 . Food ; the provisions or victuals in daily use, 
viewed as a collective whole, especially in relation 
to their quality and effects, 
a i»3 Auer. R. 1 12 VnderstomleS, hwuc was hix diete het 
Ai, iScn ilke blodlctunge ! So buluhful & so bitter ! 1398 

Tkkmsa Barth. De P. R . Vit. Iv. (14951 268 In chyldern the 
vrj'iie is thycke by cause of glcyrny diete. c 1 400 A it tut s 
o/Arth. xv, With alle dayntetnix on dexe.thi dietix are di^te. 

1 *555 Hahmfiki d Divorie Hm. 17 // (187B) 202 Kej»t in 
prison with coarse and thin diet. *579 I.vi.v Euphuts <Arb.) 
129 That the babe be.. not feddc with < ounterfaite d)e». 
a 1 68 a Sir T. Bkownk Tracts 1 1684) 17 ITic Atblctkk Diet 
was of Pulse, 1718 Lady M. W, Montagu J et. to L'/e.\ * 
Bristol (1887) I. 241 Herbs or roots (without oil» and plain 
dry biend. That is their lenten diet. i8a6 Kani Ant. 
E.xpl . II. xiv, 144 The dogs were too much distended by 
their abundant diet to move. 1868 ( U adm onk Juv. Mundt 
v. (1870) 128 Nay, even a change of diet confionts ux . . the 
ox ceases to be used as food. 

b. fig. 1579 Goshon S<h. Abuse (Arb.) 41 Yet are they 
(plays] not fit for cuery mans dyet. 18*1 Lamh Elia Ser. 11. 
Some Sonnets of Sydney, A thin diet 01 dainty words. 

+ 5 . An allowance or provision of food. Obs. 

*513 Ord. Hen, Fill in Llli n Ong. Lett. Ser. 1. 11 . 30 We 
. .coinmaundc you to alloue dailly from hensforth unto. . the 
Lady I.ucye . . the dyat and fore heraftcr en&uyng. 1611 
Bum y Jer. lii. 24 And for lnx diet, there was r continuall 
diet ICoviRi). lyuynge) giuen him .. euery <Uy a portion 
tCov. a certayne thinge alowed hunj. 1661 Evu.vn Diary 
70 Aug., It was said it should lie the last of the public diets 
or tables at Court. 1671 F. Phillij h Reg. Necess. 370 The 
young Lords or Nobility had a constant Table or dyet in 
the Court. 

fb. Board. Obs. exc. Hist. 

t 455 Rolls of Parlt. 293 Die said Prime shall sojorne and 
be at diettez with the Kyng. *596 Shaks, 1 Hen. IF, m. 
iii. 84 You owe Money here besides. Sir John, for your Dyet. 
i6or — Ham. 1. i. 99 Young Fortinbras . . Hath . . Shark’d 
vp a List of Lawlcsse Kcsolutcs, For Foode and l>iet. 
*6tt 51 Bukion Anal. Mel. 1. ii. in. xv, He shall have .. 
ten pound per annum, and hix diet. 1645 Fahyn Mem. 
{1857) I* 2°4 Here manv of the merchants. .nave their lodg- 
ing and diet ox in a College. 179s Chipmam Antcr. Law 
Rep. < 1871) 27 The bond was taken for the prisoner's . . diet 
and to secure the gaoler's fees. 1878 Simpson St h. Shaks. 

\. 74 The king . . gave him 3,000 ducats more, beside* the 
daily expenses of his lodging and diet. 

+ 8. Allowance for the expensest of living. Obs. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in l/onseh. Ord. 24 ITiis must cause 
her comyn diette to be the more for the high estate of her 
proper person. 1535 Act 27 Hen. Fill, c. 27 Suche like 
diettes, rewardes, profiles ana commodities. . for their attend- 
ance vpon the snide Chauncellour. c 1540 Bp. Bonnpr in 
Wyatt s Poems Pref. (18541 41 If he were a good husband, 
the diets of iiij marks would find his house . . after a far other 
sort than it is kept. 1531 Sir R. Morvson Lett, to Cecil 
Jan. *0 (Reed. Off.) Is my land so increase sins my cummyng 
out.. that men do thynke I may serue the Kyng without 
my dyettes 1 165s Homes Levmth. 11. xxlv. 236 Common- 

43 * 
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wealths can endure no diet , serin# their expense is not 
limited by their own appetite, but by external accidents. 
1 1885 K. W. Dixon Hnt 1 h bng. (1893) III. xix. 338 The 
allowances of the amb.»SN.td<»r, or, as they were called, his 
diets, were ever unpaid,] 

7 . Comb,, ah diet-bag, -list, -money ; also diet- 
bread, special In ea< l prepared for invalids or per- 
sons under dietetic regimen ; diet-kitchen (see 
quot. ) ; f diet-pot, a pot by winch to measure 
diet -drink ; t diet- wood (see quot ), Also DlET- 
nooK, -DUINK. 

1669 W. SiMf.soN Hydro/. Chym . 162 Heaps of plants by 
some physicians are ordeied to stuff ’diet-bags withal. 
1617 Collins Def Bp. Ely 11. ix. 357 To feede them with 
suen dirt for ’diet-biend. 18*4 Miss Mitpord Village 
Ser. 1. < 186 0 22 1 Drinking her green tea, eating her diet- 
briad, begging her gowns. 1880 Wiiisuk Supply "Diet* 
Ait<hen, u charitable establishment which provides proper 
food for the helpless poor. 1856 K\m- Arif, h \pl. l. i 19 
A very moderate supply of liquors made up the 'diet list. 
1519 Sir 'I'. Hoi l\n in Kilts Orig. Ltd . Ser. t. I. 161 Send 
me such "dyctt-mnucy ns shall best please yourGrat c. 1551 
Sir U. Moioson Lett, to t nil Inti. 7, I inervayl my dteat 
inony cunnnith not. 17*7 A. Hamii ion Xew An. E. Ind. 
i. vn. 74 Allow them as much Diet money as their own 
Soldiers ireeivc. 161* WooDAii, burg. Mate VVks. <1651) 
23 'I he 'I >\ ct Pot is not alone to lie used in cases of dyet 
drink. 2568 Turner l lethal tit. 34 Gui.uum . Some call it 
the ‘ Diet wnode because they . hat kepe a diet for the French 
poxe . most commonly drinkc the broth of this woode. 

Diet ( doi Ot), x/\- [ad. med.L. dicta in same 
senses, or a. K dibit in sense 5 (Cotgr. 1611) : cf. 
also It. dicta .1 parliament or gcnerall Assembly 
of estates’ (Morio, 1598}, Sp. dicta the ^Germanic) 
diet. 

Med L. dilta had the various senses ‘day’s journey*, ‘day’s 
work', ‘day’s wage', Space of a day’, ns ucll as that of 
* assembly, meeting of councillors, diet of the empire The 
same senses, more or less, are (or hn\e been) txpiessed by 
Ger. tag, and F. journt'e day. DtNa has therefore been 
viewed ns n simple derivative of K. dies day, distinct 
from diseta , Gr 6tuua, Dm vs h, L lhit it seems more likely 
that one or other of the senses developed bom d/.rta was 
asso< iated with dies , and led to the application of the woid 
to other uses arising direc tly from diis. One of the senses 
given by Du Cange is ' the ordinary course of the church ’ : 
this seem* naturally transferred from Sunra, d/.rta, in the 
sense ‘ordinary or presi rilied course of life’, which might 
he understood to mean ‘daily office \ and so lead to the 
use of ddta for other daily courses, duties, or occasions ] 

+ 1 . A day’s journey ; 4 an excursion, a journey ’ 
(Jamieson \ Ohs. chiefly Sc. (So F. journfe.) 

U 2*90 E/eta tv. xxviii. $ 13 (Du Cange 1 Oinnis ratiotiahili* 
dicta constat ex ao mi hat thus.] < 1440 Ca>tn Rom. xix 67 
(I lari. MS.) AUo how many daiex tourneys. . . This terme or 
this dyet, is not ellis but the terme of thi lyfe. c 1565 
I.indlsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. ( 1814) 5*12 (Jam.) Sum of 
theconspiratouris, who bard tell of the kingisdyett, followed 
fast to Keith eftir him. 1600 Ski nk Keg. Maj. 143 I wa or 
thtie gude men of the Gillie sail travcll with bun for twa 
dycts, a 1652 Calui kwoop Hist . Kirk (1678) 248 ijnnx) 
'l’hr king. prn>eth him to waken up all men to attend ms 
coming .for his diet would be sooner pci baps than was 
looked fot. 

T 2 . A day’s work. Si. Obs. , So F. join ndc.') 
2494 Ld, Treat . Ants. Siot. I. 246 Item, to Thome Red 
and Jhonc of Schipc, fot vj diet at the wod, vj s. 

3 . Sc. A day fixed for a particular meeting or 
assembly; an appointed date or time. b. sfec. 
The day on which a party in a civil or criminal 
process is cited to appear in court. More fully 
1 ) iet of appearance, compearance. { So OF. jounu'e.) 

1568 Satie. Poems Reform . xlvii. 80 Gif he cumix nocht 
thatr, I wald wc tukc, To ketp oure dyet, Maister Dauid 
Makgill. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War Comm. Mm. Bk. (*8551 
V t To compeir befoirc the said Committic of Kstaitcs . . and 
that lo ante da> or diet the said Commissures or Collectors, 
shall nleis to charge thame to. 169a Will. III. Instr. to 
Sir l. Livingston 16 Jan. (Highland Pa., Maid. Cl. 1845) 
Those who have not taken the benefit of our indemnity 
within the diet prefixt by our proclamation. 2708 /. 
t m \ w m rlaynt .St. (A. But. 11. u. vi. (1743* 391 Having 
obtained a Dyet, i. e. a set day for bis pubbek trial. 175a 
I .oi'Ttii an barm of Process \ci\. 2(9 All the Diets of Court are 
jiercinptory. 1810 Act 50 (lev. lit, c. 112 I 27 In actions at 
ptesctit requiring two diets of appearance against persons 
within Scotland, there shall be only one diet 01 twenty-seven 
days. 2823 Symhon Desi r. Cal towny 26 (Jam ) A market 
for good fat kine (is] kept on the Friday, .this market being 
ruled by the dycts of the noil-market of Wigton. 
t c. I tote, day of date. Obs. 

1588 A. King tr Canisiui ' Catech. 9 To raise [ = erase] the 
diett off an instrumente. 

4 . Sc. A session or sitting of a court or other body 
on an appointed day; a single session of any 
assembly occupying a day or part of one. 

1*87 Sc. Ads fas. VI (1509) $ 82 Called, .before the justice 
or hi* deputes at iustice a ires, or particular diettes. 2637 
GiLLKsmc Eng. Pop. Cerent, m. i. 13 At the diets of weekly 
and ordinary preaching, 1643 Row /list. Kirk 1 1843(11. xxt, 

I attendit many dayes and dyetts, and in end . . a decreit 
was gifine thereupon. 1854 Phentie Millar I I. 21 He’s put 
on lus Sabbath day clacx and sat out the haill dirt. 1854 
H. Mit ler Si A 4 Schnt. iii. (1857)48 , 1 began to dole out to 
them by the hour and the diet, long extempore biogrnphicx. 
18761 Grant Burgh belt. b < otl. 11. iv. 147 In the week pre- 
ceding, the classes shall be trud at two different diets by 
examiners appointed by the town (. <»u licit. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders 25 Who met ‘■t&tedly for their diets of worship at 
Springhohn. 

b. To call the diet : to call the parties to an 
action in court on the appointed day. To desert 
the diet : see D>:m. iir v. 4. 


1753 Siots Mag, Sept. 460/1 The diet was deserted a* to 
Cameron. 1850 H lack ik AEsikylnt I. 317 Herald, proclaim 
the diet, and command The people to attention. 1893 Daily 
News 28 Dec. 5/4 < )utlawry 1* a sentence pronounced in the 
Supreme Criminal Court of Scotland in tne absence of the 
accused at the calling of the diet, that is, the day oil which 
he is summoned to appear and stand his trial. 

5 . A meeting by formal appointment for con- 
ference or transaction of national or international 
business ; a conference, congress, convention. (In 
lakr use generally influenced by b.) (So OK, 
JournPe.) 

c 2450 Holland Hcnvlat 280 Thai counsall the Pape to 
writ in this wvss To the Athile Empriour .. To adress to 
that dyet, to derne his awysx. 2472 in Rymcr State Papers 
-ix'j It ix Appointed .. that the Twenty fourth Day of 
September next comeyng, at the Towne of Alnewyke, 
shall l>c kept a Dyet, by tne grete Coiiiiiiissioncts of both 
Kandex, for Reforming of the said Wrongs and Injuries. 
2494 Fauyan Chron. mi. 453 A daye of dyet wax atvvcne 
the two kyn^ex fof England and France] appoyntyd. Ibid, 
fit After Faster was a daye of diot holdcn bytwene 
Grauenyngr and Calays, for the matyrpt touchy ngc the 
kynge anti the duke of lhtrgoyne. 1598 H ski is r / or. (, 156 
'l here was demaunded in the fust dyet 01 « ouucntion holdcn 
at Dordiact, a rc< ompeiiseat the liantlcsof thesaytl English 
ambaxsadors. 2600 Hoi 1 and Lay x\xs. xxv. 9c>a The 
A« h.ranx . published a Diet and gc nr rail Counsell at 
Sity one. 1879 I‘ notin' ( ,r*nr \iv. 209 A diet of chiefs was 
held under C.csar’s presidency. 

b. spi’i . Applied to the regular meeting of the 
estates ol a realm or confederation ; hence also 
collectively to the estates or representatives so 
meeting (cf. Conoukss), The English name (from 
end of the 16th c.) of the former Reichstag of the 
(German) Roman Empire, and of the icdcral or 
national assemblies of Switzerland, Poland, 
Hungary, etc.; later of the Bundestag of the 
Germanic Confederation (1815-66); applied also 
to the existing Reuhstag or Imperial Parliament 
of the Austro-Hungarian and German Empires, 
and the Landtag or local parliament of their 
constituent states, and sometimes to the parlia- 
mentary assemblies of other states of Eastern 
Europe, of Japan, etc. 

1565 T. Staim fton bortr. Faith 140 a, They haue had 
dim ami nsxemblex in Germany by the force and procure- 
ment of the Catholikc Emperourx. 1586 ! . R La Frtmaud. 
Er. Acad. 632 In Switzerland, .if any grente matter fall out, 
that is common to all the lcugucx, they hold their gencrall 
councell, called a Journey, or a Diet. x6xi Sited Hut. 
Ct. Brit. ix. vii. # 48 At an assembly or dyet, where 
the greatest Prim®* and States of the Empite were in 
|>eison 2656 Riot vt C/o*sogt\, Diet (di;eta) m Germany 
it is the same thine as a Parliament in England, a gtrat 
Assembly or Council of the States and Prin< es of the Empite. 
2687 Dkyuln Hind Panther it. 407 Thus would your 
Toltsh Diet disagree, And end, as it began, in anarchy. 
1698 Loud. Cat. No, 3377/2 Several Deputies from the Pala- 
tinates in Lithuania . . seem very desirous of a Dyet on 
Hoiseback. 2709 Sieelp, Tatter No. 21 P 19 To assist at 
the Diet of the States of Hungary. 2756-7 K oyster s Trav. 
<iy6o) IV. 422 Possibly a few of the most powerful princes 
might find their account in the dissolution of the diet. 2814 
tr. Klaproth's Trav. 66 The Poles assembled at the diet 
held in 1573 for the election of a new sovereign. 1838 
Penny Cyd. Xl. *92/2 The three colleges formed the diet 
of the empite, whose ordinary meetings were formerly 
summoned by the emperors twice a year. ibid. 191/1 The 
tentrnl point and organ of the present Germanic Con- 
federation ps the Federative Diet, which sils at Frankfort 
on the Main. 2838 Murray’s Handbk \ N, Germ. 446 The 
Diet meets to deliberate .. in the building, formerly the 
palace of the Prince of Thui*n and Taxis. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 261 The meeting at Oxford resembled rather 
that of a Polish diet than that of an English parliament. 
1872 Out/. Mod. Qeog. 68 Frankffirt-on*the-Main, formerly' 
a fiee city and seat of the Germanic Diet. 2895 Times 
(Weekly Ed.) ag Mar. 1/4 The Japanese Diet was dosed 
on Wednesday. Ibid. 2/4 The Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet .authorized its President to convey its congratulations 
to Prince Bismarck. Ibid. There is . , no intention of dis. 
solving the Imperial Diet. 

0 . The metal scraped or cut from gold and silver 
plate assayed day by day at the Mint, and retained 
for the purpose of trial. 

2700-2 Ad 12-13 f! ///. Ill, c. 4 § 4 It shall., be lawful! to 
detain Eight Grains only from every Pound Troy of Silver 
be shall assay, Four Grains whereof shall be put into the 
Box of Dyctt. Ibid | 5 That the Box or Boxes wherein 
the Diet of all such Plate as shall be tryed by the Assayers 
aforesaid shall be locked up with Three different Locks,, 
And the said Diet therein contained shall l>e tryed as the Pix 
of the Coin of this Kingdom is tryed. *77»-*3 Ad 13 Geo. lit , 
c. 52 § 6. 1883 Robfr 1 s & Hill in Encyi l. Brit. <cd. 9) XV J. 
4')t/a Another operation, .performed in the mint is the assay 
of the * diet * or metal scraped from the gold and silver plate 
manufactured at Sheffield and Birmingham, 1889 19 th Rep. 
Deputy- Master of Mint 53 These diets, consisting of scrap- 
ings from gold and stiver w ares which have been h&Jl-ituu ked 
at the Assay offices. 

b. at t rib. as diet-box. 

1835 P. K Kt.i y Cniv. Cambist i (cd. 2) 210 The cuttings 
and M;rapiiig!» of the articles assayed, arc kept in what is 
called the Dict-]>ox, in order to be melted into a mass and 
proved like the Ptx, before the proper officers. 

Di-et, v. Forms: 4 di?ete, 5 dieta, dyatt, 
5-7 dyet, 6 diato, 7 dyat, diett, diot, 5- diet, 
[a. OF. diete-r to feed, order the diet of (Godef.), f. 
diete Diet sb. \ : cf. med.L. dt seta re to live accord- 
ing to n certain plan (a 1087 in Dn Cange\ f. 
dist/a.] 


I. trans. 

1 . To feed, esf. in a particular way, or with speci- 
fied kinds of food ; to put (a person) to a specified 
diet. 

236a Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 255 And jif hou dheta he hus 
I dar legge bo)>e myn Eres.pat Fisyk schal his Forred hod, 
for his Toode suite, f 1400 Lanfranc' x Cirurg, 98 Voide 
him a Util and diete him with colde metis and stiptik, 1483 
Cath, Angl. 99 To Diet, diet are. 1535 Coverdale EccIns. 
xxxvii. 34 He that dyeteth him self temperatly prolongeth 
bis life. 2^83 STANYHURsr tEneie in fArb.J 92 My self 
1 dieted with sloax. 1655 Moufrt & Rennet Health's 
Imfrcnr. (1746) 69 He that taught Abel how to diet Sheep. 
2607 Milton P. L. ix. 803 Dieted by thee I grow mature 
In knowledge as the Gods who all things Know. 174a 
Fimoing J. Andreivx 11. xvii, He diets them with all tne 
dainty food of holiness. 2860 Emerson Conci. Life x Cons id . 
Wkx. <Bohm II. 425 It makes no difference, in looking back 
fi\e years, how you have been dieted and dressed, 
t b. (predicated of the food). Obs. 

2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 17 Dead Whales, Seales, 
Peng wins, grease or iaw Puddings diet them. 

c. ji.tr- 

160a Waknfr A lb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 175 Only his golden 
thoughts would not be worker Dlotcd than with a Diademe. 
1612 Shsks. Cymb. 111. iv. 183 Thou art all the comfort 
The Gods will diet me with. 1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 6 
You diet him with nothing but with rules and exceptions. 
2816 CoLtKincfe. Lay berm, 327 That vaxt company, .whose 
beads and hearts arc dieted at the two public ordinaries of 
literature, the circulating libiaries, and the periodical picsx. 

2 . To fix, prescribe, 01 regulate the food of (a 
person, etc.) in nature or quantity, for a purpose, 
a. spec, as a regimen of health. 

c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 213, I dietide him as a man 
)>at nrultle a fever a^u. 1533 Beliendkn Livy \. (1822) 
400 Eftir that the xijk man has sufferit Himself to l>e 
diet fra metis and drinkis 2590 Siiaks. Com. Err. v. i. 
99, 1 will attend my husband, be his nurse. Diet his sick* 
ncsxe. 1641 Milton Animadx'. (1851) 188 You arc not 
dieted, nor your Ioynes girt for .xpirituall valour. *768 Footk 
Devil on 2 Sticks hi. Wks. 1799 II. 275 Full pow'er..to pill 
; . diet . . and })Oulti< e all persons. 1849 R. A. Vaughan 
in Brit. (J> Eev*. May 312 Goethe . . having dieted himself 
for hard work, was busy at Weimar with hix ‘ Faust’. 
fig. 2647 N • Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixxi. (1739) 188 These 
must lie purged by dieting the State. 2705 Hick fringill 
Prirst-ir. 11. tv. 44 The Archbishopric of Yoik and .. the 
Bishopric ofElytbeing both of them thought needlessly gross) 

. . were dieted, some say, pinch’d and impaired too much, 
b. as a punishment, etc. 

*S3« Tindai r Prod. Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 348 
After they had dieted and tormented him. 2721 Addison 
Spirt. No. 440 f 6 The President immediately ordered hitn 
to be dieted with Water-gruel, till such time us he should 
be sufficiently weakened for Conversation. 286a Burton 
Bk. Hunter { 1863) ia The simple privilege of locking him 
up, dieting him [etc.]. 

t 3 . fig. To order, regulate. Obs. rare. 

2576 Wool ton Chr. Manual (Parker Soc.) 125 In dieting 
all our words and works to his honour and glory. 

4 . To provide with daily meals ; to board. 

1635 J. Sadi kk in l Wney Papers (1853) *60 His men ma\r 
. 1* taken of his handc and dyated for theyre workc for the 
first >eare, 02661 Fuller Worthies (1840) II, 362 Tower 
prisoners were not dieted on their own, but on the king’s 
charges, a 1713E1 1 wood A utoldog. (1714)235, 1 .. was dieted 
in the House of a Friendly Man. 273* Aic. II ' ork/iouses 1 1 t 
W c have 20 men and women . . lodg'd and dieted here. 1778 
Eng Gazetteer (cd. 2) s. v. Thiugdon, A charity-school for 
20 girls, who arc cloathed, lodged, and dieted. 

II. intr. 

5 . To take one's ordinary food, 05 meals; to 
feed (on). 

1 566 Drant Horace Sat iit. D iv, Haste thou a frende 
that dyets hardc? 1600 J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa 1. 23 Where 
the Canons live togither, they go each man to diet at his 
owne house. 2647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841)218 
At what ordinary, or rather extraordinary do they diet? 
a 1734 North Lives I. 102 He kept no house in town, but 
ordinarily dieted in the Temple. 1791 CowrKR Iliad xxiv. 
23 Neither worm, which diets on tne brave In battle fall’ll, 
nth eaten him, or taint Invaded. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 
Pk 11. xv. (18451 150 Those four-and-twenty young bloods 
dieted all tnat day with the Lord Abbot. 

b. To board (with a peison, at, in ft house, etc.). 
2581 L. Alderhfy in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 181 There we 
lay and dieted of free cost 1617 Moryron///*. 1. ill. i. 205 
They were to diet at the Carriers charge. 165 6 J. Hammond 
Lea/tfjr R • (184^' 15 To dyet and quarter in another mans 
house. 1703 I’iiorfsby Diary I, 411 We lodged and 
dieted with him at Mr. Lamplugh’s. 180a Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 370/2 A young man .. who dieted and lodged in the 
house, has been apprehended on suspicion. 

0 . To regulate oneself as to diet ; to eat according 
to prescribed rules, i.e. as to the kind of food, the 
quantity and time of eating, and the like. 

1660 S 1 anlfy Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 348/a He first taught 
Wrestlers to diet with flesh. *749 Wesley A cct. School 
5 1 hey diet thus : Breakfast, milk-porridge and Water- 
gruel, by Turns. 2893 Strand Mag. VI. 215/* She dieted 
us carefully as if *he had been a dyspeptic in ruins. 

Hence Di'eted ppl. a , subjected to a regimen 
of diet. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iL I 3 There will bee seldome 
vse of . . Phixtcke in a sound or well dieted bodie. 1655 
Mouff.t & Bennkt Health's Impr. < 17461 75 Idle Heads 
have made these addle Proverbs; 1. Dieted Bodies are but 
Bridges to Physicians Minds. 

Dietal (ddijPt&l), a. [f. med.L. dicta Duct sb . 2 
+ -al.] Of or belonging to a diet. 

1885 Lowe Bismarck II. App. B. 568 Until the putting In 
execution of the consequent Dietal decree, this port (ix) to 
be made use of by the ships of war of both Powers. 
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-Bietariaxi (dai,£te«ri&n), a. and sb. rare~°. 
[f. as next -anJ (See quot.) 

1880 Wkmter SuMl„ Ontarian % one who lives in ac* 
cordance with prescribed rules for diet ; dieter. 

Didtftxy (darfr&ri), sb. and a. Also 5 diatorie. 
[ad. L. dixt&ri uj, in med I.. dietdri-us aelj. and 
sb., also dietarium sb., in various applications, f. 
L. diwta, dicta : see Diet sbA and 2 , and -ahy,] 

A. sb. 

1. A course of diet prescribed or marked out ; 
a book or treatise prescribing such a course. 

c 1439 A Diatorie in Babces Bk, (1868) u To be nilid 
bi J>is diatorie do )n diligence, For it tcchib good diete 
& good gouernaunce. 154a Boorde ( title ), A Competid vous 
Regyment or a Dyetary of Helth. — (1870) 231 Here 
foloweth the dyetary or the regyment of helth. 1570 Lk\ i ns 
Manip. 104/1 A Dietarie, dietarium. i860 * Flo. Njoht. 
ingalf. Nursing 52 Careful observation of the sick is the 
only clue to the best dietary. 

jfig. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist iv. (1889) 26 Patience .. is 
a composing but a lean Dietary. 

2. An allowance and regulation of food, as for 
the inmates of a hospital, workhouse, or prison. 

1838 Dickens O, Twist ii, Do I understand that he asked 
for more, after he had eaten the supper allot ted by the dietary? 
1861 Wvnter Soc. Bees 202 It is» clear, then, that the pre- 
valent aea-dietary is a degrading dietary ; it is deficient in 
the albumen, tbe soluble phosphate? . , necessary to sustain 
vigorous life. 1684 Daily Neivs 19 Dec. 3/3 The introduction 
of fish dinners into tbe workhouse dietaries appears . . to 
have been eminently successful. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to diet, of the nature of 
a diet. b. Of or belonging to a dietary. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (cd. 2) 19 There are 
dietary times and hours. 1655 Mot’ ns 1 & Bknni'i Health's 
Jmfrov. (1146) 71 Albeit there lived no dietary Physicians 
before the Flood. 1844 Disraeli Contngsby nt. in, Lord 
Henry would not listen to statistics, dietaiy tables. 1863 
Hawthorne Our Old Hornet 1879) 208 The ancient fishing- 
ponds . . of vast dietary importance to the family, i860 
T. Barr in Times p Mar. 16/1 Dietary punishment.. inflicted 
lor breaches of prison discipline. 

Dret-book. [f. Diet sb} and 2 .] 

1 1. A journal or diary. Obs, 

16*4 E (is tie Christian Brother 25 (Jam.) It is a diet- 
booke, wherein the sinnes of cvcrie day are written. 

2. A book in which a course of diet is laid down. 


i6jti Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop . Err. 111. 139 Lessius..in 
his Eloquent Diet-booke, hath so endeavoured to mete out 
every mans course of Diet, that he would have twelve 
ounces to be a sufficient quantitie of meat for any man. 

Di et-drink, [f. Diet sb .1 + Diunk.] A drink 
prescribed and prepared for medicinal purposes. 

1600 Rowlands Let, Humours Blood vi. 76 We gauc the 
Brewers Diet-driuke a wipe. 1601 Hoi land Pliny II. 317 
As for the diet drink made of cow milk . . I have written 
already in my treatise of herbs. 1693 Oliver in Phil. 
Trans, XVII, 909 A pleasant . soft Water . . which the 
Country People use in Fevers as their ordinary Diet-drink. 
1744 Berkeley 6 ins ft 9 The leaves and tender tops of pine 
ana fir are . . used for diet drinks. X844-; \j (It. Bird Urin. 
Deposits 455 The host of apozems, diuretic decoctions, and 
diet-drinks, in which renal stimulants abound. 1854-67 
C. A. Harris Diet, Med. Terminal. 214 Diet Drink , 
a decoction of sarsaparilla and me/ercon. The Lisbon diet 
drink, or compound decoction of sarsaparilla, which it re- 
sembles, is the most celebrated. 

Dieter, [f. Diet v. + -EH 1 .] n<no rare. a. 
One who regulates the diet of himself or others 
+ b. A feeder. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe Iferesbach's Hush. ill. (1586) 122 The bot 
dyeter of horses, that ever I knewe in England. 1603 H. 
Crosse Virtue's Commw . (1878) 147 He that feedeth but of 
one dish, liueth longer . . then those accidentall dieters . . 
that glutte themselues with euerie kinde artificially com- 
pounded. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 51 As luno had bin 
sicke, And he her Dieter. 1617 Markham Caval. lit. 25 In 
his daies of rest . . let him be his own dieter. 

Dietetic (dai,gte*tik), a . and sb. Also 6 dia-, 
7-8 diie-. [ad. L. diset e tic -us, a. Gr. 8ichtijtik6$ of 
or for diet, f. Woira Diet sb} ; in F. dtWltque.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to diet, or to the regu- 
lation of the kind and quantity of food to be eaten, 
especially as a branch of medical science. 

*579 J. Jones Present. Bodic ft Soule 1. xxxiii. 64 Tutors 
ought to naue the knowledge of the DUtetike part of Phi. 
sicke. *«4 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 562 A diatetick 
regiment extends to divers things. 1799 W. Tookk View 
Russian Emf II. 982 Not so salutary and dietetic is the 
command which enjoins abstinence from all manner of food. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 180 The dietetic 
treatment of disease is destined to be the great work of the 
future. 1874 McCarthy Linley Roc fjord ix. (1878) 90, 
I think . . I would rather dine with a gourmand than with 
a dietetic reformer. 

B. sb. [In sense 1 , repr. L. diseteticus, the adj. 
used abs. ; in a repr. Gr. ^ btauTtjrueii (sc. rixvrf) the 
dietetic art, in mod.L. disetctica, Y.dUUtique (Parc 
16 th c.) : see -ics.] 

1. One who studies dietetics. 

1759 B. SnutNcru tr, Ltnnmus on Travelling MLsc. 
Tracts (176a) *3 The curious dietetic, whose business it is 
to inquire into the various wap of living. 

2L Dietetics, less usually diete tie : The part of 
medicine which relates to the regulation of diet. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's TeraP . 9 A i b. The parties of 
the art of Medycyne (y« is to wyt dyetityke, pharmaceutyke, 
and cyrurgery) . . can not be separated one fro the other, 
ipo Pope l Had III. 908 Celsus says expressly that the 
duetettc was long after invented. 1798 European Mag. 


947 Dietetics, .comprise the doctrine of health. 1875 Jowftt J 
Plato ted. 9 ) III. a8i He must go through a course of ! 
dietetics. 1881 Med. Temp. Jrnl. XLIX. 23 The former is ! 
a question of dietetics the latter of therapeutics. j 

t Di#te tical f a. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -al.J 
Of or pertaining to dietetics ; .-Dietetic a. j 

x6ao Vknnrr Via Recta 11650) 295 Divers necessary Die- j 
telicall observations. 1646 Sir T. orownk /'send. Ep i \. I 
41 Caracal la .. received no other counscll then to refrainc ( 
cold drmke, which was but a dieteticall caution. 180a . 
T. Beddofs Hygfia I. 48 Many generally received maxims, I 
medical and ductctiial. i8ss Lamii h ha Ser. 1. ( hwiuey - 
Sweepers , Palates . . not uninstructcd m dictetical elegancies, j 

Diatetically, adv. [f. prcc. -i.y -.] In j 
the way of diet or dietetics. j 

a 1846 N. A titer . Rev. cited in Wokcem i- r. 1859 b rase Vs . 
Mag. XLVI. 96 fish were formerly much used in incduiuc ! 
as well as dictetical ly. 

Dietetics, sb.fl . : see I>iktktic j/\ 

Diete'tist. rare ~ [f. Diktkt-Io -f -1 st.] ; 

* A term applied to one who treats disease by a 1 
systematic course of diet/ Sjtd. Sac. J.ex 1883. j 
a 1846 in Dunglison (Wore.). j 

Dietbene- (doi|C*J»/h). Chon. [See l)i- L '.] Com- j 
Lined with two equivalents of F.thenc "y xl 4 >, as ' 
dielhenC'diamine. Ilencc Di^the nio a , as in j 
diethenic alcohol (<L\ H 4 ) 2 li 3 G 3 . 

1873 Paw ties' Chem. (ed. 11) 621 The first products of this 1 
icaction are diethenic alcohol .. and water. 1877 Watts i 
l bid. (cd. 12) II. 172, 224. I 

Diethyl (d 9 i|e ))il). Chon. [f. Di- - + Etidl.J i 

1 . as sb. A name for the gioup C t II I0 ( butyl hy - j 

dridc or butane ), considered as a double molecule 1 
of the radical ethyl. | 

1877 Watts Ronnies Chem. (ed. 12) II. 47 Normal Butane, 
pietnylj or Methyl-prop) I, occurs in natural petroleum, amt 
in the distillation. products of Canuel and Boghead coal, 

2 . in Comb. Denoting two equivalents of the 
monad radical ethyl (C 2 H ft ), replacing two atoms 
of hydrogen in a compound, as die' thy la mi ne 
NHtC, li 4 ) 2 , diethyl carlinol COII • 11 - (i\ II ft y 

i8$o Dauulny Atom. Th. \iii. (ed. ?) 241 Diethylamine, I 
in which 2 atoms of hydiogcn arc replaced hy 2 of ethyle. 
1869 Rost ok Elcnt . t hem. (1874) 330 A hjtlrocarhon called j 
diethyl or butyl hydride. / bid. 350 Aietal is isomeric with 
diethyl glycol. 1877 Waits !• mattes' ( hem. (cd. 12) II. 218 
Diethylamine behaves with cyanic acid like ammonia and 
cthyluminc, giving rise to diethyl-urea, CHa <Cjllsh N/). 
1880 /union 7 rnl. Chem . Dec. 137^2 The monelliyl and 
diethyl phosphines have been prepared. 

Dietic (doj,e*tik), a. and ib. ff. Diet i//.l + 

-ic : cf. mcd.L. diclitus keeping a daily cotusc.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to diet ; «• J Iietetk a. 
1716 M. Davils A then. Brit. 1 1 1. Dis*. Phystck 39 Whence 
came, the Dietick and Gymnustick Physick. Ibid. 52 'Phis 
tegular Dietick Branch of the most natural kind of Physick. 1 
x 775 Sm E. Barry Obseri \ Wines 356 The l>est dictic rules | 
for preserving health. 1883 Syct. Sot. Lev., Dieiit diseases , | 
diseases caused by inattention to wholesome rules of diet. 

t B. sb. A dietetic article or. application. Obs. | 
1659 Gauden Tears Church ^97 If it lie not drawn away i 
by .. gentle dietteks or healing applications. —Slight 
Healers 0/ Public Hurts (1660) 28. 

Die*tical, a. ff. as prcc. 4 * -al,] | 

fl. « Dietetic, Di ktktical. Obs. 

*634 R.H. Salomes Ke^im. Pref. 3 Some violent Disease, f 
which they might happily have prevented by Dieticall Ob- 1 
nervations. 1640 Flkrand Love Me leun holy 237 (T.) The 
three fountains of physick, namely, diethal, cnirureical, 
and pharmaceutical. *657 G Starkfy Helmont's Viitd. 
Ep. to Kdr., I . . oppose your Diaeticall pre*criptions. 

f 2 . [after mc-d.L. : see Dietic.] Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr Victual {dictum), keeping from 
day to day, regular. 

o. [f. Diet sb}] Pertaining to the Germanic Diet, 

1854 Tint's Mag. XXL 451 The Lichtenstein, sovereign 
and subject at once ; octopartitc possessor of a vote dietical. 

Dietie, obs. form ol Deity. 

JDietine (dsHt/n). [a. F. diHine lit. * little 
diet’, spec, the Polish provincial diet, f. dibit Diet 
sb ? : see -ink.] A subordinate diet; in Polish 
Hist., a provincial diet which elected deputies for 
the national diet ; called in Polish sejtnik. 

1669 Land. Gaz. No. 41 2/1 The King; ha* given Power to 
the Dietine [printed -ive] of Cracovic to Assemble them- 
selves within 4 Leagues of this place. 1753 Scots Mag. 
Jan. 3/1 The nuncios of a general diet of Poland were 
chosen in August last, when disputes ran very high in 
some dictines. 1773 Gcntl. Mag. XL 1 II. 245 I nc dietine 
of Lenc/y was still more unruly, for there more than thirty 
of the Members were cut to pieces. 1800 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 This order is governed by a ! 
descending oligarchy, the over-ruling synod or diet deputing 
assessors to the subordinate synods or dietines. 7 . jLecky 1 

Eng. in i%th C. V. xx, 545 All the Dietines ratified the new 
Constitution. 

Dieting (dai ctiq), vbl. sb. [f. Diet v . + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Diet : a. Subjection to a 
diet or regimen, b. Taking of daily food, feeding j 
(rare), fe. cotter. Food (obs.), | 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg 61 Norixsche hym with dyet- 
ynge fattyth hym. Ibid. 72 Of dietynge of men J>» 1 1 

wounded. 1599 T. MIoufrtj Silkivormes 74 'Phe dieting 
of these my spinning bands, 1641 Milton Ch , Govt. 1. 1, 
Those maiden dietings and set prescriptions of baths and 
odours, c stio Shelley in Dowden Life II. 356 How deli- 
cate the Imagination becomes by dieting with antiquity day 
after day. 


Dietist (ebretUO. [f. Diet d>} + -ist ] One 
who piofesscs or practises dietetics or some thcoiy 
of diet. 

1607 Walmn«.ton Opt. Glot\i 16 Reasonable appetite, 
the iyttosuta of the wi<«er dietist. *655 Moi ri » Nl ib sni i 
Health's hnprov. (1746) 227 Not lately devised b> our 
Ctmniiy PuddingwrigntHj or curious bau< e-makers, as., 
foolish Dietists have imagined. 18 am F. I‘ai.» t Mil/. Mate 
181 Mr. Clemmalive ..an inexornble dietist on the wutu- 
gruel system at the Union woik-housc. 

Dioti’tian. m/r. [pi op. dietician , f. Diet tA 1 , 
alter physu tan, poliluian, etc.] « ptec. 

1846 Wohcfstfk, Dietitian , one skilled in diet ; a dietist. 
i}u Rer 1 . 

Dietrichite*(d/'trikail\ Min . [Named 1878 
alter I hetiich, a German chcmibt.J A fibrouii alum 
containing /me ami other bases. 

1 88a Dana Min. App. in 38. 

Dioty, obs. fotm of Deity. 
t Dieugard 6. Obs. Also 5 dugarde, 5 6 .V< . 
dewgar v d, 7 duo gord. [French in full Dteti 
vans garde, in OF. die u vans gard , ‘God keep 
(you) f ’] The salutation 1 God preserve )ou ! * ; a 
polite or formal salutation ; a spoken salutation or 
word of Recognition, as contrasted with a mere 
1 beck * or nod. 

<1380 Aututist in Todd 3 I'nat, Wyihf (iR<ji> 149 Ne 
wi|> bcckus ne wi|> dugarifes uh ypoiritis usen. i 1470 
Henry Wallace \ i. 1^2 Hr salust thaim, as it war bot 
in scorn; * Dew gar, gud day, l>one Seu^boui, ami gml 
morn f * 1565 Ji wt 1. DtJ. A pot (»6n) 172 In tbe end 3 on 
conclude, A beike in as good as a Dir n^aid, 1568 II 
Charti kis Prt/. to / yndesay's ll’arkti ij b. He (iiimnis 
to tbe King, and gteit dewgard salutatiouis, b«* 

inakis Inm as thm.bt be wai feto ). 1598 1 * 1 or 10 I'.pist. 

Dcd., So in your studies to attend, as yotti least bcckr may 
be bis dicugnide. 1600 J. Mnvil.l Diary ( 1842) /Oy ’J be 
cbeiflf commanders mak sic dewgard smf Liutessie. 1605 
Chapman Alt 1 00 Ics Plays 1871 I. job ’1 In it w-mckes, ilu n 
bcckes, due gard, tbeir ticads u' tbe toe. a 1656 Be. II All 
WA\. IX. 278(1).) His niastn Harding 1 ould not ptodme 
.. any vow anciently requited or undertaken, whether by 
lietk or Dieu-gard, 

Dieve, obs. (Vtlial/ form of T)i\k v . 

Dieve, enon. fonn oi Deavk i*. to denfi n. 

Diow, obs. form of Dur. 

Die-wise, -work: sec Die d>} 

Dif-, picfix of L. origin, being the assimilated 
form of <//)- before J] as in dtjjerre. dij fih io. in 
Romanic it became def which in OF. was subse- 
quently reduced to de- ; this occasionally appears 
in ICng., as defer fiom L. dijfcne, OF. deffero , 
motl.F . def brer, defy from L. type diffidarc , It. 
diffxdare , disjidare , OF. dtsf, dej) defer, rnod.F. 
iftjier. Usually, however, the l.atin lorm of the 
prefix is used in Kng. ; cf. differ, diffn nil, diffident e, 
diffuse. For its force, sec Ui»- : it is not, like the 
latter, a living suffix. 

Difalt, Dilame, Difence : sec Dei -. 
DiiFame, -famation, etc., et>mol. form of 
Defame, -famation, etc., generally obsolete, but 
still occasionally used. 

1894 R. Bridges least of Bacthns iv. 1263 I.) i (Tame my 
own daughter. 

Diffarreation (diftur/V* 1 J*>n). Rom. Antiq. 
[ad. L. diffa / eat ion -on , f. Du- 4- fa> rettm a spell - 
cake: see Uonfakhkation ] An ancient Roman 
mode of dissolution of marriage, the undoing ol 
the ceremony of confarrcation. 

1693 Cocke RA*q Pi jar real ion, a JiacriHcc done brtwiM 
a man ami his wife at a diuorccinenl. I7»7“5i Chamiii ms 
Cyet. s. v., l)i(Tarrcatioii was projicrly the dissoTving of m.u* 
riages contracted by confarrcation, which w ere those of the 
pontificcs. FcstUH says it was performed will* a whealen cak<\ 

DifFaute, Dlffeature, Diffence, -ons e, dif- 
fendfe, etc. : see Dkk-. 

Differ vdi fu), V. Also 6 dyffer (defer), 6-7 
differre. [a. F. dijft!rcr { in Froissart 1 4th c.), ad. L. 
differ-re to carry or bear apart, spread abroad, dis- 
tract, protract, delay, defer ; also iitlr. to tend apart 
or diversely in nature or character, to differ. The 
verb was used with both senses in F. in 14th c., and 
has continued to be so used till the present day. In 
Flnglish, it was taken first in the transitive sense, 
with stress dijjfe r (cf. tonfer, tc/'er, prefer „ w hich 
led at lenglh to the tiansitivc senses being written 
defer*, sec Defer v} ; the intrans. use, being closely 
related in sense to different , difference, apparently 
followed these words tn stressing the hrst syllabic. 
(Offer, siiffcr , which have the same stress, have a 
distinct form in French and Romanic. And one 
transitive use, closely associated with the intrans., 
and with different , difference , has gone with these. 
In this way L. differre, F. diffirer, ME. diffc'rre, 
has been split into the two verbs defer to put off, and 
differ to make or be unlike. The pr. pple. differ- 
ing occurs in Chaucer's Boethius ; out instances of 
the verb in the form differ are rare before 1 500.] 
[I. The earlier form of Defkb v. x in all senses.] 
2. traits. To put apart or separate from eacn 
other in qualities; to make unlike, dissimilar 
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different, or distinct ; to cruise to vary ; to distin- 
guish, differentiate. Now unusual. 

a 1400 40 Alt \ under 42 j \ vuir mnnarn frn all othire mens 
*0 mekill ere dcffirrul. 156a Li u.H Apmorie (1597) 3a b, 
'ihin in not vnlikc thr other C'russc, The pyke which it 
hath to pitch into the ground, onely differeth it. 1603 
Sik C. m \i)on Jud . Astrol. v. 158 Homo, and Hrutum 
.. differ the whole kind. 1633 Earl Manc.ii, A l Monde 
(i6}6> 190 Why is the winter/harder to the Grashopper 
than tu th«* Ant? Ptudnicic in one, and unprudencie in 
thr other differs them. 1656 R. Robinson C hrist all 44 
( mrinents . . differ one sex from another. 1713 J. Pt m t r 
in Phil. Irons XXVI 1C. 913 Its glaucous Leases and 
pale Mowers, differ it from the yellow Split. x8t8 Cruise 
Diced (ed 2) IV. 510 That differed it from the cases 
wherein the Court had gone some Icugtffs 1887 Rt shnf 1 1 
Men lists Dtuk 74. All which differs the Undsca|>e 
in lieuuty fiorn mere wild forest. 

+ b. Her. To distinguish by the addition of a 
Dikfkhknck. Oh. 

, «586 t F frn* Bin Gent rie 98 Til then it was i»erinissiuc 
for cche brother to differ his coat after his fnneye. 

3 . ifilr. To have contrary or diverse bearings, 
tendencies, or qualities : to be not the same ; to lie 
unlike, distinct, or various, in nature, form, or quali- 
ties, or in some specified respect : two (or more'! 
things arc said to differ (absolutely, tot from eaih 
other), one thing differs fom another. 

*374 l setI Du i fking///. a 1) a 1400 30 Ale xnttdn 4L17 
Hot we hu* a fie cull Dittrrtis as in nure haunches fere 
fia^ourc kvnde. 15*6 Pilgr. Pep/. (W. de W. isji) ^4 
*1 his differeth from that other, as. the rose different from the 
budde. iu6- 34 Iinpai k 1 Cor. xv. 41 One starre differth 
from another in glory, a 1368 As< ham Stholem. 11. (At hi 
1 39 These differre one from an other. 1570 Li-unh Man /A. 
77/99 To Defer, differs, dtst rtf are. x6oo Siiaks. A. \ \ L. 

I 1. 10 Call you tnnt keeping lor a gentleman of my birth, 
that differs not from the stalling of an Oxc? 1651 Hoimm 
/ eviath. 1. xv. 79 The same man, in divers times, differs 
from himselfr. 1689 00 T KMi’Li Mtst., Top. PtMontents 
Wks. 1720 I. 270 "Its hard to find any point wherein they 
differ. 177a Goi dsm. Mai. Hist. (17761 III. 324 It fthe fox) * 
. .differs still moie from the dog in its strong offensive smell. | 
1 8a 3 H. J. Brook k Inhod ( > ystallogr. oti \Vhi< li individual 
forms .. will be found to differ horn earh other in the mca- j 
Mirement of some of their angles. 1847 Hli rs Trtends in | 
('. 11851* I. j 8 Even the leaves of the same tree arc said to 
differ, each one from all the lest. 1859 74TKVNYNON Met tin 
A / ivnn 812 Men a 1 most tliffcr as Heaven and earth, Hut 
women, worst and best, ax Heaven and Hell 1873 Jowftt 
/Vti/titcd. 2) IV. 32 Man is not man in that he resembles 
| brutes], hut in that he differs from them. 

4 . ifilr. To be at variance; to hold different 
opinions concerning any matter; to disagree. Const. 
with ; also from (cap. when followed by in, as in 
quot. 1843), 

1563 W1N31T h our Sadr Tit re Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 135 
Sen 3e . . differris fra ws . . twei_hing the said day of the 
moticth. 1647 Cl arlndon Hist, h 'eb. tit. (184 3) 79/1 A lati- 
tude that honest and wise men may safely and piofitably 
differ [inj. 1633 Wai ion Angler ii. 42 i hr question has 
hern debated among many gieat Clerks, ami they seem to 
differ about it. 1716 Addison freeholder 'J >, To irritate 
those who differ with you in their sentiments. 1735-8 
Hoi tNt.HNOKt On Tatties 81 To think They (the Tories] . . 
had only differ tl with the Whigs about the I )egrec of Op- 
pression . . in older to sanctify Resistance. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones ui.v, Many people differed from huiiare ami 
Thwatkum, in judging feti.J. 1791 Hurkk ( err, (1844)111. 
1st. I can never for a moment diffu from you and your 
brother in sentiment. , , 1 ®°9 VV. Gimoru in Smiles Mem. 
John Murray I. 138, 1 differ with him totally. 1833 J- H. 
Newman Lett. 1 . 4 66 To unite with those who differ 

with us. 1843 ibid. II. 430 She may . . differ from me in 
opinion. 1869 Sir J. T. Colkridgk Mem. Ktble (ed. 2) 186, 

I differed with him in the conclusion he drew. 1885 t.aio 
Rep. io App. Cases 379 '1 ne appellant and respondents differ 
as to when the gate was erei ted. 

t b. To express or give vent to disagreement or 
difference of opinion ; to dispute; to have a differ- 
ence, to quarrel (with'. Ohs. 

i6«5 Bacon Ess., Unity in A (Arb.) 429 A man .shall 
sometimes hcare Ignorant Men differ, and know well, .that 
those which *0 differ, meane one thing. 1709 Hkarnis 
Collett. (Oxf. Hist. Six:.) II. 345 As they went out of Town 
they happen'd to differ, a 1718 Rowl (J.), Here uncoil- 
troll'd you may in judgment sit ; We'll never differ with 
a crowded pit. 1737 1 Ira< Kh N harrtery Imf>r. (1757) II. uB 
As to his St/e, I would have him full Fifteen Hands, nay, 

I would not differ for his being Sixteen, provided he was 
Mrong in proportion. 

c. tram. To cause disagreement between; to 
set at variance. Sc. 

1814 Saxon <4 Gael I, 79 ( Jam.) If MaUter Angis and her 
tnak it up, ]’*« ne’er be the man to differ them. 

Differ, sb. Sc. and dial. [f. DirKKK vi] ~ Dif- 

FhUKMCJC sb. 

1647 P. Formes Tub ulus 94 (Jam.) No such material points 
arc in differ betwixt vs, 1639 Dei lap, tumults Se. 340 The 
general! assembly .. would remove any doubt and differ 
which might arise. 1786 Borns Addr. to Unco Guid iti, 
Last a moment's fair regard, What tnaks the mighty differ. 
184a S. Eovlk Handy Andy ix, But 1*11 pay you the differ 
out of my wage. j8t$ Lowkll Lett . (1894) if. 04 So far as 
I understood your ‘differ’ with your elector* I t nought you 
were right. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 94 Either come to 
an agreement, or come to a differ. 

Differ* obs. form of Dkfeb vA and 2 . 
Bifferenoe (di-ferens), sb. Also 4 differenae, 
4-6 diflferena, defferenoe, 5 deference, 5-6 dyf- 
ferenoe, -en», 6 differanoe, difArenoe, diferenoe. 

[a. K. difference , OF. also -ance (1 Jth c. in Hatz. 


Darm.), ad. L. differentia , abstr, bb. f. different em : 
see Diffehknt and -kncjs.J 

1 . The condition, quality, or fact of l>eing dif- 
i ferent, or not the same in quality or in essence; 

| dissimilarity, distinction, diversity ; the relation of 
non- agreement or non-identity fatween two or more 
thing*, disagreement. 

1340 Ayenb. aioZuychc difference is bctu[e]ne be reardc of 
be l)cne and |»c deuocioun of J>e hertc. c 1470 Hknkv ICal • 

! lair iv. 7 The < hanging counts quhilk inakin gret deference. 

| 1535 Conkroale 2 Citron xiv. ir Lord e, it is no difference 
| vvitn y*, to helpe by fewe or by many. i6ti Shakh. ICint. V. 

! 1. i. 4 You shall see. great chfference l>etwixt our Bohemia. 

I and your Sicilia 1699 Bt'RNKr 30 Art. xxv. (1700) 266 In all 
I this Diversity there ta no real difference. 1734 Pork Ess. 
Man is. 56 All nature's diff'renee keeps all nature's peai e. 
1739 Hi*mf Human Nat. 1. v. (1874) 1. 32 \ Difference is of 
two kinds as oppos’d either to identity nr resemblance. 18*4 
Maiaolav Athenian Orators Misc. Writ. 1860 1. 135 If he 
miss the mark, it makes no difference whether he have 
taken aim too nigh or too low. 1844 Emerson Let t. J itg. 
Anno. Wks. (Holm) II. 298 Difference of opinion is the one 
crime which kings never forgive. 1847 1 ennv son Trim. 
Ml. I<V/ Not like to like, hut like in difference. 1851 Rt s- 
K IN Mod. Taint I. Prcf to ed. 9 15 Not so much by 

the resenihlam c of Ins works to what has been done befoit*, 
as by then dillertnce from it. 
t Cartons obs. and anhau lonstrin lions. 

.5*6 1 ini) si t Doitt. / p eat. ( 1 848) 389 Note the difference 
of the law and of the gospel. 15157 Nori ii Gueuaia’s Piall 
Tr. isoa/j There is a greatc difference to teache the thyl* 
drrn of Pr>mes, and to teat lie thr chyldicn of the jieople. 
ibid. 210 h/i 1 here is great difference from the cares and 
sorowes of women, to that of men. 1671 II. M. tr. ( ollcnj. 
Hi asm us 154 Thr re is also another difference of divine and 
humane laws. 1778 Miss Bvrnfy t'velina hi, Let tne 
observe the different e of his l>chaviuur . . to that of Sir 
Clement Willoughby. 179a hdvtna I. 6 The difference with 
us is most striking, i8ao Win wn.1, in /.//*• (1881) 61 Some 
idea of the difference of French and English man nets. 

b. (with a and //.) A particular instance uf un- 
likcness; a point in which things differ. 

1393 Gowi r Con/. HI. 20 There is non evidence, Whcrof 
to knowe a difference Betwcne the drunken anil the wode. 
e 1430 Lyikj. Min. Poems 23 (MAtz.l A difference betwix day 
and nij^bt. 1J13 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 7R7 
There h not betwcne a Mardiant anti his mayde so great 
a difference as betwene a king and his subject. 1688 Co v 
C/eri Pro Urge 4 j It seems his Power is absolute, but, not 
arbitrary, which is, like a Dear-Joy's Witticism, a distinc- 
tion without a difference. 1847 T knnyson Trine, v. 1 73 You 
dash them all in one, That have as many differences as we. 
1856 Frol’OE Hist h'.ng. (1858) I. i. 15 While the differences 
of social degree were enormous, the differences in habits of 
life were comparatively slight. 187^ JoWKtr Tin to (ed. 2) 
IV. 243 There is a great difference between reasoning and 
disputation. 

2 . Math. The quantity by which one quantity 
differs from another; the remainder left alter sub- 
tracting one quantity from another, b. sf>ec. The 
increment produced in a function of a variable by 
increasing the variable by unity. 

Ascensional Dkncfnsionai. dijfercnce’. see these words, 
t 1391 Chaucer Astpvl. it. § 43 The difffejreiisc hc-twcn 1 
and 2 . is t. 1559 W. Cunningham Cos ntogr. Gtasse 103 
Subtract the lesser time, from outc of the greater, and the 
difference turn into degrees, and mi. of tTie Equinoctial. 
1593 Falk Dialling 19 Whicli you shall find Iciest subtract 
that from the greater, and that which remaincth keep, (for 
it shall he called the difference kept). 1719 De Fok Crusoe 
1. xvi. (1858) 204 The difference of that price was by no means 
worth saving. 1774 M. Malkenzik Maritime Surv. iii. 13 
'Ihc greater the Difference of Latitude of the two Places is. 
1807 J. Brinkley i title), An Investigation of the General 
Terra of an important Scries in the Inverse Method of Finite 
Difference;*. i8ai J. Q. Adams in C Davies Metr. Syst. 
lit. (1871) 115 The difference between them was but of about 
half an ounce. 18*7 Hun on Course Math, I. 12 Piote, If 
the difference of two numbers be added to the less, it must 
manifestly make up a sum equal to the greater. 1837 Penny 
iyit. VIII. 487 s. v. Difference , It is a very wide blanch of 
pure mathematics which must be considered under this 
term, namely, the method or calculus of differences. Ibid. 
488 The symbol [A“ri) is called the difference of a. 

O. sfee. The amount of increase or decrease in 
the price of stocks or shares between certain dates ; 
in phrase to pay fete.) the difference. 

1717 Mrs, Cknilivrk Bold stroke for ICi/e tv. i, Hatk ye. 
Gabriel, you’ll pay the difference of that stock we transicteci 
for t’other day. 1814 St <\k Exchange Laid ( /en 1 1 Every 
man must either take, deliver, or pay his difference. 2885 
Tall flail G. 3t Mar. 8/2 He had paid all his ‘ different cs’ 
previous to hut departure. 1887 Daily News 12 Oil. 2/2 
j The differences to l>e met and liquidated arc enormous.. 

| d. phr. To split the difference : to divide the 
[ difference equally between the two parties so that 
j they meet half-way ; to come to a compromise by 
j equal mutual concession. 

a 1 778 Pitt Sp. (1806) I. 85 The common course, when 
parties disagreed, was what the vulgar phrase called * to 
split the difference \ 1787 Generous A ttcuhment I. 213 My 
Aunt^ coming in, began to split the difference, by seriously 
advising me to think of neither. 1846 Whatkly Rhet. 
Addit, (ed. 7) 23 The result will usually be, after much de- 
bate, something of what is popularly called * splitting the 
difference . 1885 Tall Mall 0. o June 3/1 A Cabinet of 

Compromise is of necessity a Cabinet of Split the Differ, 
cnee. 

3 . A diversity or disagreemenfrof opinion, senti- 
ment or purpose ; hence, a dispute or quarrel caused 
by such disagreement ; used in various shades of 
intensity from a simple estrangement or dispute to 
open hostility. + In difference , in dispute [obs.). 


1387 Trevisa Higden (Roll*) III. 423 (M&tz.) Touching he 
cause hcrof is no different bytwene us. 1484 Caxtom Atsof 
n. xviii, The ape., made theyr dyfference to be acorded. 
1556 Aurelio tfr I sab. (1608) A v, We cast lottes betwene us, 
by the which our difference hhali finish®. 1596 Shaks, 
Mereh. V. iv. t 171 Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the Court? 1606 G. 
W(oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 40 b, They encountred in 
bat tell, in which difference, .they wera ouercome. 1641 J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 41 Who was thechiefe. remains* 
in some difference. i6$s N ekdiiam tr. Seldepis Mare Cl. 1 In 
the year 1508, there began certain slight differences, which 
concluded in a notable , . war. 1774 Golosh. Grecian Hist . 
I. 251 With full power to concert all matters In difference. 
1791 Uoswfll Jo/tPisoni 1831) IV. 229 In the course of this 
year there was a difference between him and his friend 
Mr Strahan. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 143 He had 
never, he said, in his life, had any difference with Tyrconnel, 
and he trusted that no difference would now arise. 1803 
i eed s Metcury 17 May 5/t The speedy, .settlement of trade 
differences. 

+ b. phr. To be (etc.) at difference : to have a 
controversy, be at variance ; to quaircl. 

15*5 Ld. Berners Froiss. (1812) II. 349 The duke of Bre- 
tuyne was in jjreat difference with the realme of Fraunce. 
1607 Siiaks. Cor. v. iii. 201 Thou hast set thy mercy, & thy 
Honor At difference. 164s J. Shute Sarah if Hagar (1649) 
170 We. are at such deadly differences amongst our selves. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomiax 91 He is doubtlexse his own best 
Friend, that is oft at difference with him&elfe, for his mis- 
carriages. 1677 Yakranton Eng. lmptvi>. %\. I fear their 
neighbouring Gentlemen will fall at Difference. 1737 
Whim on Josephus' Hist. 1. xi. 6 t The great men were 
mightily at difference one with another. 

4 . A mark, device, or characteristic feature, which 
distinguishes one thing or set of things from another. 
Now rare or Obs. cxc. as in b and c. 

148s Caxton Myp'r. 11. xiii. 94 Pietacorax .. by his grete 
entendement fonue the poyntex and the difference of mu* 
syque. 1512 Dougiah sdCnth x. vii. 81 Markyt 3oU swa 
with sic rude different, That by hys keyll 3c may be know 
fra then*. 160a Siiakh. Ham. v. ii. 112 An absolute gentle- 
man, full oi most excellent differences. 1631 Wkfvek Ant. 
i uh, Mon. 149 The fourc Deacons, for u difference from 
the Priests, carried a round wreath of white cloth. 184* 
Tinnyson Two Cokes 41 Will one beam be less intense, 
When thy peculiar difference Is cancell'd in the world of 
sense ? 

b. Her. An alteration of or addition to a coat 
of arm*, to distinguish a junior member or branch 
of a family from the chief line. 

c 1450 Holland lloudat 600 He bure the said Dowglass 
armis with a differens. 1489 Caxton Eaytes of A tv, x v. 275 
The hed of the lordship bereth the playne armes without 
difference and thoo that arc of his linage they puttc therunto 
dvuerse dyffercnces. 1364-78 Hvllkvn Dial, agst. Pest (1888) 

90 My name is Mendax. a yotiger brother linially descended 
of an auncirut house . . >Vc giuc three Whetstones in Gules 
with no difference. x6oir Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 183 Ther’s Rew 
for yotij and heere's some for nie . . Oh you must wcarc your 
Kew with a difference. 2610 Guili im Heraldry t. vi. (1611) 

91 The sonne of an Empcrour cannot beaie a difference of 
higher estccme during the life of his father. 1864 Boutkll 
Jferatdry Hist. <y Pop. xiv. 137 When the Heir succeeds, 
he inherits the Arm* of his Father without any Difference. 
s88a Cu khans Httndbk. Heraldry x. (cd. 3) 150 Devices 
called Marks of Difference . . In the early days of Heraldry, 
Differences were effected by a variety of arbitrary arrange- 
ments— such as changing the tinctures of the Coat. 

o. Logic. A quality, mark, or characteristic, that 
distinguishes a thing from all others in the same 
class ; the attribute by which a species is distin- 
guished from other species of the same genus ; more 
Fully specific difference : = Diffkrentta. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1567) 39 a, When the nropertie or 
difference is graunted, then the kinde straight foloweth. 
1656 Hobbes Lib, Necess. Wks. 1841 V. 371 He requires 
in a definition so exactly the genus and the difference, 1697 
J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 387 Not by the old beaten way of 
Genus and Difference. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.. The 
difference of a Body is impenetrable Extension, ana the 
difference of a Spirit is Cogitation or Thought. 1857 Whk- 
wei.l Hist, induti. Si. I, 208 The Predicables arc the five 
steps which the gradations of generality and particularity 
introduce genus, species, difference, individual, accident. 
i860 Abp. Thomson Laws Th. $ 69. iia. The difference, or 
that mark or marks by whicli the species is distinguished 
from the rest of its genus. 

f d. tramf. A division, class, or kind. Ohs. 
c 153a Dewks fntroti. Fr. in Patsgr. 920 There ben two 
dyfference of pcrspectyves. 1541 K. Copland Gatyeu's 
scrap, a A iv, The flowyng of humours is dyuyded in two 
dyffercnces. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 34 (D.) 
There l>ee of times three differences: the first from the 
creation of man to the Floud or Deluge . . the second from 
the Floud to the first Olympias. 1668 Wilkin* Real Char. 

t it The several Species are to be learned, belonging to each 
)ifference. a s68s Sir T. Browwb Tracts (1084) 36 The 
Sycamore, .is properly but one kind or difference of Acer. 

5 . A discrimination or distinction viewed as con- 
ceived by the subject rather than as existing in the 
objects. Now only in phr. to make a difference : 
to distinguish, discriminate, act or treat dinerently. 

138a Wvclif 1 Esdras iv, 19 To taken persones and dif- 
ferences is not anent it (trutni. 1393 Gowkr Con/. III. 10 
In making of comparison There may no difference be 
Betwen a drunken man and me. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 427/1 He vyayted the seek folke without dyfference. 
x«9$ Shaks. Merry W. 11. L 57 I shall thtnke the wane 
of fat men, as long as I haue an eye to make difference 
of mens liking. 161s Bible Let \ xi. 47 To make a dif- 
ference between* the vneleane and the cleane. 1 66e Stil- 
ling ku Orig. Sacr. it. ti. t a To make them more capable 
of putting a difference between truth and falsbood. sytff 
Addison Freeholder (J.), Our constitution does not only 



DIFFERENCE 


DIFFERENTIAL. 


make a difference between the guilty and the innocent, 
but, even among the guilty, between such ax arc more or 
less criminal. 1819 Shelley Cenei v. iv. 8a No difference 
has been made by God or man . . Twixt good or evil, ax 
regarded me. 

o. at t rib. and Comb as difference-engine, a 
machine for calculating arithmetical differences; 
difference -equation, one expressing a relation 
between functions and their differences (sense 2 b) ; 
difference-tone, see Tone sb. 

iM Catal. Set. A I//. S. Kens . I a 3 The mode in which 
the Difference Engine calculates tables is, by the continual 
repetition of the simultaneous addition of several column* 
of figures to other columns, in the manner more particularly 
described below, and printing the result. 

Difference, v. [f. Difference sb. : cf. F. 
difffreneier, in Cotgr. 1611 .] 

1 1 . intr. To be different, to differ. Obs. rare. 

c >450 Mirour Satuacionn 3036 So differences fire werldly 
fro thillc purgatoriale. 1174 Caxton Chase 72 The ryght 
lawc of nature dcffercnceth ofte tymes fro custom. 1483 — 
Gold. Leg. 347 b/a They difference as moche ax is bitwenc 
not to xynne ana to do well. 

f2. trans. To make (something) different from 
what it was (or from what it is in another case) ; 
to change, alter, vary. Obs. rare. 

1481 Caxiom Myrr. 11. xxi. tn In the londc of Snm.iryc 
is a wel that chaungcth and differcnceth his colour four 
tymes in the yere. x<7t BosafiwtLi. Armorie 8, I wil n<it 
here speake how well tnys Lyon is differenced. 1593 Nashk 
Christ's T. 73 b, God shall reply . . Thou hast so differenced 
and diuorced thy xelfc from thy creation, that I know thee 
not for my creature. 1875 Evelyn Terra (1739) 11 How 
far Principles might be . . differenced by Alteration and 
Condensation. 

b. Her. To make an alteration in or addition to 
(a coat of arms) for the purpose of distinguishing 
members or branches of the same family. 

, * 7 °® y Chamiu rlaynk St. Gt. Brit. it. 11 v (1743) 379 The 
king at arms . . has power to give and difference arms, c 1710 
C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 96 Like Mullets that they have 
in an Eschuteon to difference the third son from the first ami 
second in a family. 188a Cussans Handbk. Heraldry x. 
(ed. 3) 15a The third son differences his paternal coat with 
a Mullet ..The Arms of the sixth Bon are differenced by 
a Fleur-de-lys. Ibid. 153 All the members of the Royal 
Family— the Sovereign excepted — difference their Arms with 
a silver Label of three points, charged with some distinguish- 
ing mark, specially assigned to them by the crown. 


3. To make different, cause or constitute a differ- 
ence in, differentiate, distinguish ( from something 
else). Usually predicated of a quality or attribute : 
frequently in passive. 

•Stf Barret Theor, Warns v, i. 124 The artillery is 
deuided and differenced into greatnesse or Sires royall, and 
into lesser sizes. 16*7-77 Feltiiam Resolves 1. xxv. 45 This 
differcnceth a wise man and a fool. i6a8 Pkynnk Love - 
laches 17 A desire of singularity, or differencing our sclues 
from others. £1698 I.ocke Card. Undent . § 31 Every 
individual has something that differences it from another. 
c 171© C. Fifnni.8 Diary (1% 88 ) 223 They have Little or noe 
wood and noe Coale w« h differences it from Darbyshire. 
1851 Trench Study 0/ Words vi. (1869)221 Synonyms, .dif- 
ferenced not by etymology . . but only by usage. 1871 Tylok 
Prim . Cult. II. 300 That theologic change which different es 
the few of the Rabbinical books from the J[ewof the Penta- 
teuch. 1888 M. Burrows Cinque Ports vi. 162 The . . cor- 
poration . wax differenced off from all others by its military 
service, its .special functions, etc. 

4. To perceive or mark the difference in or be- 
tween ; to make a distinction between, discriminate, 
distinguish (in the mind, or in speech). Const. 
from. (Now rare. ) 

1370-6 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 131 One called it 
Dorobrina, differencing it from Canterbury(which hetcrineth 
Dorobomi). c 1611 Chapman Iliad v. 130 From thy knowing 
mind . . I have remov’d those erring mists . . That thou 
may'st difference Gods from men. 1696 Fuller Wounded 
Const. (1841) 291 Thus these two kinds of repentance may 
be differenced and distinguished. 1733 s. Walker Serm. 
viii, He is known and differenced from never-so-many, who 
presume, without Title, to be of equal Birth with him. *878 
Gladstone Prim. Homer 149 Tnc Nestor of the Odyssey 
is carefully differenced from the Nestor of the Iliad, yet 
in just proportion to the altered circumstances. 

t b. intr. or absol. To perceive or mark the 
difference, distinguish {between). Obs. 

1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 166 You cannot difference 
between false and true. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xix. 20 
Aristotle . « differencing between age and youth, makes it 
a property of young men to think they know all things. 
,683 Cast oj Doubting Conscience 65 St. Paul saith, that he 
that doubteth or differcnceth, is damned or condemned, if 


he eat. 

5 . Math. a. To take or calculate the difference 
of. +b. To take the differential of ; « Differen- 
tiate v . 4 {obs.). 

1670 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 307 
I thank you for your intimation about the limits of equations 
and differencing their homogeneal terms. iTeT^i Chambers 
0 * 7 ., Differential calculus . . is a method of differencing 
• •w rtf findincr a differential . or infinitely 



is equal to a given quamuy. V V * 

difference quantities that mutually divide each other. 

Hence DPfflrnoed ppl. a. ; + Dlfftmesr, one 
who or that which differences or distinguishes. 

16*48 O. Daniel Eclog. 11. 35a Shall looke at Glorie . . 
with a differenced Light To those, who liveing saw that 
llama more bright. 1 633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments l 
81 Circumcision . .to be the Differencer of all other Nations 
from the Jcwes* 
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t Difference, a. Obs., representing L. deferent : 
see Defruent B. j. 

1398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R. \m. xi. (1495) 317 The 
cercle that hyghte Difference is the cerele of a phinete and 
highte Difference, .for it beryth the cerclc Lpiciclis. 

Differencing (di'ferensig), vbi sb. ff. prec. 
vb. + -ing *.] The action oi the verb to Differ- 
ence (in various senses). 

1610 Gun ijm Heraldry i. i. (1660) 4 Names were insti- 
tuted for differencing of each person from other sevciall}. 
1639 Fvillr App. Inj. Innoc. (1840) 617 Writers of tiul 
dissentions are sometimes necessitated, for differencing of 
parties, to use those terms they do not approve. 1809-10 
Coleridge Friend ( 1 866) 140 The mechanism of the under- 
standing, the whole functions of which consist in individuali- 
zation, in outlines and differencing* by quantity, quality, 
and relation. 1863 Edtn. Rev. Apr. 339 Differencing is. a 
far more important part of Scottish than of English hcialdry. 

Di fferencing, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + -in<> *.] 
That difference* or makes a difference ; distinguish- 
ing, differentiating ; discriminating: seethe verb. 

165* J. Pawson lind. hive Grace 34 Differencing grace. 
1657 Baxter Ate. Pit s Th. 5 Augustine who rose up 
against Fclagius . . in ilefcme of differencing free grace. 
1660 W. Skcker Nonsuch Prof. 16 Differencing mercy calls 
for differencing duty. J768 Phil, f fans. L 1 X. 499 There 
is in each [Chinese) character a distinctive or differencing 
Pom. 184$ Blackiv. Mag. LVU. 398 The differencing con- 
ditions which qualify the rule. 

llcncc Differ onolngly ctdv. 

<1x640 W. Fknnfr Christ's Alarm (1650) 28 To preach 
diffcrcncingly, to distinguish between the precious and the 
vile. 

t Drfferency. Obs. [ad. L. dijffetcntu 1 L)if- 
ferknce: see -rncy.] - Difference^. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 11 There in differcncy between 
n Grub & a Butterfly ; yet your Butterfly was a Grub. 1640 
Sir E. Dering Proper A at r i/ice (1644) 2 x The different ic 
of Editions. 1707 Land. Gas. No. 4333/1 All Jealousies, 
and Diffcrencics being removed. s8ia Henry Camp. ngst. 
Quebec j Many diffcrencics of style coirected. 

Different (di’ferent), a. (sb., adv ) [a. F. dif- 
ferent (14th c. in Hatz.-DartiO, ad. I., dtjfcrcnt-em 
differing, different, pr. pplc. of differ-re tians. to 
bear or carry asunder, etc , intr. to tend asunder, 
have opposite bearings, Differ.] 

A. cnij. 

1 . Having characters or qualities which diverge 
from one another ; having unlike or distinguishing 
attributes; not of the same kind; not alike; of other 
nature, form, or quality. 

r 1400 L an franc s Cirurg. 90 To hoelc boJ>c he ulcus and 
J*s festre wip niedicyns different |>at longcn to betn bobe. 
*477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Pints 1 Largely and in many 
difhrent maners. c 1300 AY. Poem Her. 43 in Q. Elis. At ad., 
etc. 95 The fader the hole, the eldest son dcfferfe]nt, qubit he 
a labelle ; a cressent the secound. 1581 Pei rih Gua&zo's Ctv. 
Com). 1. (1586) 3i h, Persons different in state and condition. 
*607 Shahs. Lear tv. Hi. 37 Mate and mate could not ln*gct 
Such different issues. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 1 xv. 79 Appe- 
tite, and Aversions, .in different tempers, .are different. 1711 
Stkkle Spect. No. 114 F 4 Their Manners arc very widely 
different. x8os Mar. Edgeworth Moral /'. (1816) I. vin. 
50 With what different eyes different people behold the 
same objects, i860 Tvndai l Glat. 1. xxii. 154 Different 
positions of the limb require diffcient molecular arrange- 
ments. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) IV, 29 Principles as 
widely different as benevolence and self-love. 1887 Rusk in 
Prseterita II. 248 We both enjoyed the same scenes, though 
in different ways. 

b. Const, front] also /<?, than against with). 

The usual construction is now with from ; that with to 
(after unlike , dissimilar to) is found in writers of all ages, 
and ix frequent colloquially, hut is by many considered 
incorrect. The construction with than (after other than), is 
found in Fuller, Addison, Steele, De Foe, Richardson, Gold- 
smith, Miss Burney, Coleridge, Southey, De Qutncey, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Newman, Trench, anti Dasent, among 
others: see F. Hall Mod. English iii. 82. 

15*6 Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 153O 125 b, His lyght is 
moche different and vnlyke to the lyght of the holy goost. 
*388 R. Parke t r, Mendoza's Hist. China 257 It., they 
could write any other language that were different vnto 
theirs. [ f bid. 371, 291.] 1390 Siiakh. Com. Err. v. i. 46 
This weeke he hath l>ccne . much different from the man 
he wax. 1603 Dkkker, See. Grissil (1841) 73 Oh, my dear 
Grisxil, how much different Art thou to this curs'cf spirit 
here! 1614 Hkywooo Gunatk. 1. 15 Humane wisdqme, 
different against the divine will, ix vaine and contemptible. 
1644 Djgby Nat. Bodies 11. (1645) 45 We make use of them 
in a quite different manner then we did in the beginning. 
1649 Karl Monm. tr. Se nan It's Passions (1671) 245 She 
(hatred) hath this of different with love, that she ix much 
more sensible. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 159 F 2 Tunes . . 
different from anything I had ever heard. 1737 Fielding 
Hist. Reg. it. Wks. (1883) X. 218 It’s quite a different thing 
within to what it is without. 1769 Goldbm. Rom. Hist, (1786) 
1 . 105 The consuls, .had been elected for very different merit* 
than those of xkdi in war. 1790 Colebikxjke in Lt/e(id7s) 
38 The different prosperity of the country which they con- 

3 uered . .with that of the countries under English rule. 1848 
. H. Newman Loss 4 Gain 306 It has possessed me in a 
different way than ever before. 183a Thackeray Esmond 
11. 11.(1869) *69 The party of prisoners lived . , with comforts 
very different to those which were awarded to the poor 
wretches there. t§6i M. Patti8on Ess. (1889) I. 44 Ware- 
houses and wharves no way different from those on either 
side of them. 

2 . In a weaker sense, used as a synonym for other , 
as denying identity, but without any implication of 
dissimilarity; not the same, not identical, distinct. 

1631 Hobbes Leviath. h. xxvi. 138 Civill, and Natural! 
Law are not different kinds, but different parts of Law. 


1711 Addison Sped, No. 35 f 3 At different times he appears 
a* seriou* as a Judge, anil av jocular ax a Merry Andiew. 
1 80s Pai ey Nat. Enrol, v. | 7 (1619) 53 J o diflemit peiftom,, 
and in different xtagex of science, i860 '1\ndai l idac. 1. i. 
3 Some . . may be split with different facility in different 
cliiectionx. 1867 Frilman Norm. Conq. (1876* I. App 717 
End wig King of the Churls is quite a different pernm from 
Kadwig the AUheling. 1868 Lockvkh E/gw. Asti on. iii. 
(1879^ 145 The daily motion of the Earth is very different in 
chfteieni parts. Mod. I suxpect this i* a diffcient coin from 
the other, though, being both new sovereigns of this year, 
they are quite indistinguishable. 

3 . Comb., as different- minded, • coloured . 

1680 Allien Peace 4 Unity 13 If this . . will not reioniile 
the tlirtcrrni. minded to our judgement. 1768 74/i l’« Kill 
Lt. Sat (1852) II. 455 We may hu\e different neightx..or 
\n ear different -coloured clothe*. l8it Br^wsiek OptitS x. 
91 The different-colouied space* of llie xf»ectruiu 

B. sb. 

1 1 . A disagreement, dispute; «*• Difference 
sb. 3. Obs. rare. [ OF. different, written by the 
Academy diffirendi 1 

1483 Caxton ( ato C iij b, 'I he whych dcuyll m>ght not 
fyiulc the manere for to . brynge them to dysccnuon and 
dyffercntr 1484 — Eablrs of Awop i\. \i, Wnan a lygun^e 
or k)ndic*d ix in different or in dyuyxyon. Ibid. v. x, Wc 
pia>c the that thow xouchcsauf to .»• \ orde our dyfeient ho 
that pee* l>c made l^etwene vx. 1606 C». W|ooix ck keJ tr. 
Hist, /vs tine LI ij a, Whereupon arose cruell diffcient* lie. 
tweene the (Jenooise and the Veneluux. 

2 . That which is diflerent ; a contrary or oppo- 
site. rare. 

1581 I .amharpi^ Eiren iv. Epil. (i6c>j) 5R9 To shew thing* 
by their contraries and diflerents. 1890 J. H. Stiriino 
/Villas. Theol. iii. 49 'J be fairest harmony results fioni 
different*. 

C. as adv. = Differently. Now only in un- 
educated use. 

1744 Sarah Kim ding David Simple I. yy., 1 M*nl my 
Infancy, .very diffcient from what most Children do. 1775 
Mad. D’Arhiav Early Diary ( 1H89) II. 1^1 He piomumces 
English rjnite different from other foicignctx. 1803 tr. 
/ ebrun's Mohs . Botte III. 9 They had acted perfectly 
different from those parties who |eti.]. 1863 K INGNI KY 

It'afer Bab. viii. 374 'Oh dear, if J was but a little chap in 
Vendale again, how different I would go on !' 

Different, obs. form of Deferent. 

II Differentia (difcwnJU). ri. / og/\. 

[I.. —difference, diversity; a sqiecics.l Ihe attri- 
bute by which a »i>ecicH is distinguished fiom nil 
other species of the same genus; a distinguishing 
mark or characteristic ; « 1 >ikfkr».n< k sb. 4 c. 

i8»7 Wmaii ly /.Ogu ii. 1. f 4 (c-d. 2)6 1 Either the mate- 
rial part lof their essence] win* h is called the Genus, or the 
formal and distinguishing pait, which is called Differentia, 
or in common discourse, characteristic. 1830 Kingm kv 
Tennyson Misc 1 . 218 This deep, simple faith in the divine- 
ness of Nature .. which, in our eyes, is Mr. 'lemi^non’s 
differentia 185* Mansfl Prolog. J.ogitax. (i860) 52 Ihe 
concept whiteness, ax n xi)eciex of colour, is capable of 
definition by its optical differentia. 1889 A. Lan*. Inliod. 
Ronully's Verandah N. (,, 17 'I o be inconsistent and ituo- 
heient and self-* ontradi* lory is the very differentia and 
characteristic of myth. 1880 R. L. Om 1 v in t.n \ Mnndi 
(1890) xii. 476 To urrive nt llie true differcnti.c of Christian 
morals. 

Differentiable (difcre*njidb'l), a. ; are. [f. 
mcd.L. differenhii-rc differentiate ; see -blk.] Cap- 
able of being differentiated. 

1863 E. V. Ni • AtK Anal. Th. Nat. 319 So as to produce 
a new differentiable material from the crash of ancient 
intecrations. 1867 H. SrhNCKK Priiic . Biol. II. vii. § 206. 
109 Undeniable proof that they [the tissues] are easily dif- 
ferentiable. Mad. {Math) All function* of a variable are 
differentiable, but not all are integrablc. 

Differential (<Hfcrc-nJal, a. and sb. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. differential -is, f. differentia Differ- 
ence: see -al. Cf. mod.F. different icl (Diet. 
Trcv. 1732).] A .ad/'. 

1 . Of or relating to difference or diversity ; ex- 
hibiting or depending on a difference or distinction ; 
esp. in Comm, used of duties or charges which differ 
according to circumstances. 

.647 H.N Iore Song of Soul 1. it. xii, This be understood 
Of aifferentiall prolunditie. 1841 Myrrh CatJt. Th. in. 
xxiv. 90 This testimony doe* not decide . . the differential 
amount of sac redness between Substantial Divinity and 
Literal Infallibility. 1843 M.‘ L’uli.och Taxation ti. v. (18^3) 
222 To reduce the present differential or prohibitory antics 
on the sugar of foreign countries. 1868 Rogers Pol. Eton. 
xix. (1876) 5 Differential duties in favour of colonial iiml>cr. 
*«94 J Kssorr Rand. Roam. ii. 60 'Ibey compounded for 
murder according to a differential tariff. 

2 . Constituting a specific difference or differentia ; 
distinguishing, distinctive, special. 

163* Gaule Magastrom. 77 Any quality of sympathy or 
antipathy (which doe follow naturally the spcctfick or 
differential! forms), 1733 Cheynk Eng. Malady 11. xi. f 1 
(1734) » 2 7 The great dinerential Marks of the Dixtempcr 
wilf appear. 1831 De Quince y Carlisle on Pope Wloi. 
XIII. 24 Every case in the law court* . . present* some one 
differential feature peculiar to itself. 1893 F. Hall in Nation 
(N.Y.) LVU. 449/3 One of the differential Deculiaritie* of 
& highly important division of the Hindus 01 olden times. 

b. Relating to specific differences. Differential 
diagnosis : the distinguishing between two similar 
species of disease, or of animals or plants. 

1873 B. Meadows Clin. Observ. ao Any system of specific 
treatment governed by differential diagnosis. 1877 Rom v ts 
Handbk. Med. I. 19 In others the diagnosis has to be more 
or less differetituff. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
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DIFFERING. 


DIFFERENTIAL. 

3. Math. Relating to infinitesimal differences (see 

B. i). 

Differential tahnln\ : a mrthocl of call illation invented 
by Leibnitz in 1877, wbu.h treats of the infinitesimal differ- 
ences between ion eaitive values of continuously varying 
quantities, and of th< ir rates of t hange as measured by such 
differences. (Newton's method of I'iuxions was another 
way of ti eating the same subject.) Differential < oejfii n nt : 
a function « vj»D*s*ung the rate of < hang?, or the relation 
between t <ms«*< utive values, of a varying quantity see 
CoimniNi II. 3t P tffe rent ial «*y tut/ ton an equation 
involving differentials (*.ee ll. 1). 

170* Kai wison Math. Put. s.v. / In uonx, A different way 
. passes .. 111 triune under the Name of Lcibmt/s Diffcr- 
t ntial Calculus, or Calculus of Diffci ernes., 1706 li DirioN 
lustit. E lit. % tons 17 'I he Fundamental Pi in* iplcs|of Fluxions] 

. appear to be more accurate, clear, ami convincing than 
those of the Differential Guk.ulus. 17*7-51 CiiambI'Hs ( j'c/. 
s. v., Mi. Leibnitz .. calls it dtfft n ntial tali ulus, as con- 
sidering the infinitely small quantities , . as the diffe rentes 
of the quantities*, and, accordingly, expicssing them by 
the letter <i prefixed as the diffen ntial of r by ti. 1 
1763 W. J'.mi hson Moth /mrtiueutx 7s A differential 
equation. 1808 Ad in, Rer • fan. as* 8 * The general methods 
of intcgiating the differential equations above mentioned 
1818 tr. La<ioi t\» Ptjl. !nt. Lab ulus 4 '1 he limit of the 
ratio of the increments, or the differential inefficient, will 
be obtained. 1810 (1. Pi acih k (title), Comparative view of 
the fluxumal and differential Cab ulus. 1815 Mm auiay 
Exx.. Mtukmfoxfis Hist. Rev. (1R54) \z\f\ We submit that 
a wooilcn sjioon of our day w> old not be justified in < ailing 
Galileo and Napier blockheads, because they never heard 
of the differential calculus. 

4. Physii v and Mcch. Relating to, depending on, 

01 exhibiting . e difference of two (or more) mo- 
tion*, pressures, temperatures, or other measurable 
physical qualities : a, of physical actions or effects. 
/differential tone (m Acoustics) «■ diffe rc me done : 
sec Ton k sb. 

1788-74 Ti ck fm TJ, Hat (1852) 1 406 Weight is mad* by 
the differential, not the absolute pressure of edict . 1888 

LocKvm Elem. Axtron. ji8 As the Sun’s distame is so 
great compared with the diameter of the Lartli, the dif- 
ferential eflec t of the Sun’s action is small 1873 11. S 1 iw vk 1 
Consort*. Energy tv. § 1 \ 6 . 77 Wherevei in the tmiver.e I 
there is a differential motion, that is to say, a motion of J 
one part of it toward* or from another 1877 1 ,k Coni i J 
Elan. Grot I. (*8791 ss '1 he centre of the gbit ter moved 
faster than the margins. This differential motion is the 
capital discovery in relation to the motion of glaciers. 1880 
K. J. Paynk 111 Grove Put. Mu\ . I. 72(1 Two notes.. 
Hounded together generate a third tone, whose vibrational 
number equals the difference of tluir several vibrational 
numbcis . These tones Helmholtz calls differential tones. 

b. of instrument* or mechanical contrivances: 

C £. 

Differential gear, gearing', a combination of toothed 
wheels communicating u motion depending on the diflemic 0 
of their diametcis or of the number of their teeth. Piffo- 
ential pulley a pulley having a block with two rigidly 
connected wheels or sheaves of differ* nt diameters, the 
chain or rope unwinding from one as it winds on the other. 
Differential stiew'. a screw having two threads of dif- 
ferent pitch, one of wlmli unwinds as the other winds 
Differential tin i mometer a thermometer consisting of 
two air-bulbs unmected by a l>cnt tube partly filled with a 
liquid, the position of the column of liquid indicating the 
difference of temperature between the two bulbs. Differ \ n- 
tial winding .* the method of winding two insulated wins 
side by side in an electric coil, Ui rough which currents pass 
in opposite directions. 

.*804 J. U hi if. Heat 9 The instrument most essential in 
this research . w-ns the differential thermometer. *834 Mi < It. 
Man. XXI. 1 Saxton’s differential pulley, Ibid. 6 'I he 
‘locomotive differential pulley’ can never be made to 
answer the expectations of the inventor. *88i Maxwril 
Eltitr. tf Magn. I. 431 The differential galvanometer, an 
instrument in which theie aic two coils, the currents in 
which are independent of each other. 1884 M inchin.' Status 
(ed. 3) I. 188 A Differential Wheel and Axle is sometime* 
employed. 1888 Ftuytl. tbit. XX11I. 559 In 1877 Mr. 
James Starley, it is believed without any knowledge of the 
gear used by Fowler for traction engines, re-invented the 
same differential gear for tricycles. 

B. sb. 

1. Math. a. (In the differential and integral cal- 
culus) The infinitesimal difference between conse- 
cutive values of a continuously varying quantity 
(corresponding to a Moment or Fluxion in New- 
ton's method) ; either of the two quantities (usually 
considered to be infinitesimal) whose ratio consti- 
tutes a differential coefficient. 

17041. Harris Lex. Tedin. s. v. Fluxion , This Method 
is much . .shorter than . the !• re rich one w uh the Differential 
d multiplied into the Flowing Quantity, to denote the 
Fluxion. 1730-8 Baili y (folio)j Differential of any quan- | 
tity, ii the fluxion of that quantity. 1788 Howakd l yet I 
424 Multiply the differential of [each] factor into the other 
factor, the sum of the two [pioducts] is the differential 
sought. 1819 G. Pfacock View Flu x ion at Off. Cab. 

25 The Differential is but the measure of the rate of in- 
crease. x88o Buckingham Aleut. Ptff. *r /nt. Cole. (ed. 2) 

42 The function which Leibnitz terms 1 differential * and 
which Newton designates a* a * fluxion ' is the concrete 
symbol which represents the rate of change in the variable, 
f b. A logarithmic tangent. Obs. 

*7*7-51 Chambers Cyil., Differential , in the doctrine of 
logarithms. Kepler calls the logarithms of tangents, dif- 
/event iales ; which we usually colt artificial tangents 1845 
Caylkv H'ks. I 145 logarithmic differential. 

2. Biol. A distinction or distinctive characteristic 
of structure : opp. to equivalent. 

1883 A.Hyait in ProL Amer . Assoi. Adv. Sci. XXXII. 
358 During their subsequent history, characteristics are 


[ divisible Into two categoucs : those which become morpho- 
j logical equivalents and are essentially similar ill distinct 
j series, and those which arc essentially different in distinct 
1 series and may l>e classed as morphological differentials. 

3. Comm. A diffluent ial charge: see A. 1 . 

1800 Spectator jo S«*pt. 383 '1 he morality of American 
Railway Companies as regards . .differentials and commis- 
sions. 

Differ© ntinlize, v. ff. picc. + -jze.] trans. To 
make differential ; to differentiate. 

*86* Sat. Rev. XIV 601 '1 Words .more or 1 cm modified 
or, ns some philosophers would say, differentiali/cd 111 
meaning. 

Differentially (diterc’nj&li), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-I. v In a differential manner. 

1- Distinctively, specially, by way of difference: 
see Differential A. 2. 

J • Si ku ki and in Spurgeon Treas. Pav. J'-. \lvi. 7 
God is said to lx: in heaven differentially, so as be is not 
an> where elc 1846 Sib T. Browne Pseud. E / vi. xxvili. 
(R ) When biting serpents are mentioned in the Scripture 
they are not difleAnt tally set down from such as mischief 
by stings *846 l)i. Qi 1 ni t- v Ant/f one of S < pluh h x 
Wks. XIV. 207 'These person* will . . wish to know . . what 
there is differentially iulocstmg in a Grecian tragedy, as 
contrasted with c»n«- of Shnkspeie’s 01 of Schiller’s. 1880 
S 1 riiiw Med «v Mod lint iv, (1886) 210, 1 will, .state next 
what sorts of lights, force's, and ideas I consider, mark 
diffcientially the tln«*e pcihxL at which I have Iveeti looking. 

2. In illation to the difference of two measurable 
(junntities; in two different directions: sec Dit- 
FEllENTI A L A. 4. 

*86* li. Sr» si m iirxt Print . x (L ), Whether . every- 
thing isevnluablc on the hypothesis of universal pressuic, 
vvheruc what we call tension results differentially fioin 
inequalities of pressure in opposite directions. 1883 A at n re 
XXVII. 275 'The magnets Ixring in both the*se patterns of 
lamp wound differentially. *8^* C»lox\. l.ln trn at Temtx 
in / lightning 7 Jan (Suppl), Different ially-w'onnd d>n.imo 
mat hme, a compound-wound machine in which curtcnts 
flow in opjKisite directions in the coils on the field magnets. 

Differentiant (difcrem/iant). Math. Also 
difforenoiftnt. ff pr. ppl. stem of med. L. dif- 
ferent id -re or F. d/ff/renticr : sec next and -antL] 
A rational integral function of elements a , />, e 9 . 
which elements multiplied by binomial coefficients 
arc the coefficients in a binary quantic, which re- 
mains unchanged when for them are substituted the 
elements of the new quantic obtained by putting 
.v + hy for x in the original quantic (Sylvester;. 

1878 Sylvfm»’R in Phil. Mae. March, I pioposc to give 
a systematic dcvelopcmeut of the Call ulus of Invariants, 
takings diffeientiant ns the primordial germ ot unit 

Differentiate (dilere*nli|<r'D, V. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. differentidrcy f. different ux Difference: 
ef F. difftrentier 9 -encieri] 

1. trans. To make or render different; to con- 
stitute the difference in or between ; to distinguish. 

«8S3 Dfc. Quinify Autobtog .Sk. Wks. I 199 note , Genius 
differentiates a man from all other men. 187* Vr AIM f eihn. 
Hist. Comm, aj 'The use of fire .. constitutes one of the 
great distinctions hy' which man is diffnentinted from the 
lower animals. 1874 I.. SinmtN Houi\ in Lil>r. (i8yj) II. 
ii. 48 His language, is sufficiently differentiated from 
prose by the mould into which it is run 

2. Biol., etc. To make different in the process of 
growth or development ; to make unlike by modi- 
fication, c*p. for a social function or purpose ; to 
special ire. (Chiefly used in passive.) 

*858 H rxiEv (\eantc Hydrozoa (Kay Soc.) 22 The sub- 
statue of the .sperman urn .. becomes differentiated into 
minute, clear, spherical vesicles. 1889 Seeley Led. \ 
Ess. i. 15 We have heard .. of the j>ower which all 
organisms possess of differentiating special organs to meet 
special needs. 1871 Darwin Peso. Man II. xx 365 The 
power of sexual selection in differentiating the tribes. *874 
H R. RfcANoini* John Rapt. in. 8 1 127 The office of 
priest.. is ultimately differentiated from that of the prophet 
and the prince. *874 Carfkntf.r Meitt. Phys. 1 xi. § 4* 
‘Protoplasm’ or living jelly, which is not yet differentiated 
into ‘organs’. x88$ J. Hall in /ml. Linn. Sox. XXII. 
.•6 A very long period of., isolation during which a large 
number of separate species, and not a few genera, have 
been differentiated. 1893 F. Hai l in Nation (N. Y ) LVI I. 
229/2 As being distinctly differentiated from praetiser, it 
[praititionci]i\as .. unquestionable utility 

b. intr. (for rejl.) To become differentiated or 
specialized. 

1874 Llwf.s in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 692 Nebula; which 
differentiate into a solar system. *884 Bohfr & Scott Pe 
fiary's Phaner. 155 'lhcir. walls become thickened as they 
differentiate from the meristem. 

3. trans. To obset vc, note, or ascertain the dif- 
ference in or between ; to discriminate between, 
distinguish. 

1878 G, F. Chamiu rs A strum. 915 Differentiate, to fix 
the position of one celestial object by comparing it with 
another. 1878 Miss Hr addon Open Vtrd xxxv, 239 Typhus 
and typhoid, which two fatal disease* . .Jenner was just 
then seeking to differentiate. *880 R. C. Dkysdalk in 
Med. Temp Jrnl. Oct. t, I have known some difficulty in 
differentiating such attacks from those of epilepsy, 
b. 'intr. To recognize the difference. 

1891 J. J astro w in Ed neat. Rev . 1. 258 One Important 
use of child study is to differentiate between function* that 
in the adult have become merged. 

4. Math. To obtain the differential or the differ- 
ential coefficient of. 

16x6 tr. Lacroix's Dff. 4 Int. Calculus x8 The differen- 
tial coefficient being a new function, .nuty itself be differen- 


tiated. *88* M inchin Unipl Nine mat. 229 Differentiate 
tins c*quation first with respect to £ and then with respect 
to n. 

lienee Differ* -ntlatad ppl. a. t Differe ntiating 

vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Differe ntiator, he who 
or that which differentiates. 

x86x H. Macmillan Facta. Page Nat. 203 In the fungi, 
however, there is little or nothing of this specialising or 
differentiating process. Their entire structure is uniform. 
1884 H. Spenc er /dust. Univ. Progr, 3 Koch of these 
differentiated divisions , , begins itself to exhibit some con- 
trast ofparts. l8 7? I “yndall P'ragm, .Sc. (1879) L xx. 490 
The differentiating influence of ‘environment * on two minds 
of similar natural cast. x888 R. F. Lmi edalk \w Academy 
7 July 6/1 No impression of conscious imitation, .hut only 
that of differentiated heicdity. ^ Mod. (Math.) The result 
Can be obtained by differentiating. 

Differentiation (difcrenjip’i fon). [n, of ac- 
tion f. Differentiate ; so in mod.F.] 

1. The action of differentiating, or condition of 
being differentiated (see prec. 1, 2); any change 
by which like things become unlike, or something 
homogeneous becomes heterogeneous; spec, in 
Biol., etc., the process, or the result of the pioccss, 
by which in the course of growth or development 
a part, organ, etc. is modified into a special form, 
or for a social function ; specialization ; also the 
gradual production of differences between the de- 
scendants of the same ancestral types. 

*!# H Si'Kncek Princ. Psychol. (1870) I. t. iii. 49 In the 
rudimentary nervous *y>Uem, there is no such structural 
differentiation. t 1863 Fy. V. tit . ale Anal. 'PA. 4 Nat. 217 
The differentiation of a diffused material substance into the 
opposite forms of suns and planets. *885 Goss e Land Sf St a 
(18741 213 '1 he lower the rank of an organism . . the less of 
differentiation we find, the less of specialty til the assign* 
meiit of function to organ. *871 Darwin Desc. Man L u. 
61 He [the naturalist] justly considers the differentiation 
and specialisation of organs as the test of perfection. 1874 
S\v 1 v 1 Euif. Sounds 23 The Roman alphabet has been 
further enriched by the differentiation of various forms of 
the same letter, of w’hieh the present distinction between 
n and r, / and /, are instances. 1873 Lyi ll Prim. Cent. 11, 
111. -xliii, 480 We cannot so easily account for the differen* 
tuition of the Papuan and the Malay races. 1880 A. R. 
Wali ac t- /si. Life 278 Long continued isolation would 
often lead to the diffeientiation of species. 

2. The action of noting or ascertaining a differ- 
ence (sec prec. 3) ; discrimination, distinction. 

a *886 Whew m l in Maim. Mag. XLV. 342 Men rush . 
to differentiation on the slightest provocation, 1873 (». H. 
law m Proh. of Life 4 Mind Scr. 1. 11. vi. iv, 504 'lhe 
logical distinctions represent real differentiations, but not 
distinct cxistents. 1876 Barthoi ow Mat. Med. (1879) 114 
A careful differentiation of the causes. 

3. Math. The operation of obtaining a differen- 
tial or differential coefficient. 

180s WoonuousK in Phil. Trans. XCII. 123 note. Pro* 
cessts of evolution, differentiation, integration, &c. are 
much moic easily performed with the former expression. 
x8i6 tr. Lairotx jr Ptff. 8* Int. Calculus 21 'The principles 
of differentiation having been deduced. 1885 Watson & 
Burhury Math. Th. Eta tr. \ Maqn. I. 3* Performing the 
differentiations and substituting, we get [etc J 
t DifFerentio-difFerential, a. Math . Obs. 
17*7-51 Chambers CycL, Differen tio-differential Cal< ulus 
is u method of differrncingdifferential quantities, .the same, 
in effre t, with the differential. 

Differently (dWcrcntii), adv . [f. Different 
a. + -ly 2 .] In a different manner, or to a different 
degree ; diversely. 

. *398 T revisa Barih. De P. R. it. viii. (14^5) 3$ Not wife 
Ivkc but deffcrcntely. c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg, *24 
Wounded in be heed different liche. 1 450-1 <>30 Myrr. our 
Ladyt 292 1 o the sonne y* sayde, Chnsteleyaon dyf- 
fercntcly from them, for he ys not only god wyth them, but 
also man. 16x8 Bolton Horus iv. viii. 305 And now his 
Navie wafted tip and down . , O how differently from his 
Father ! hee rooted out the Cilicians, but this man stirred 
Pyrats to take his part* <* 16* a R. Hawkins Hawkins* 
Voyages (1878) 124 Those, .have recounted this mystene 
differently to that which is written. 1631 Hobbes Leviath . 
1. tv. 17 When we conceive the same things differently, we 
can hardly avoyd different naming of them. 1885 I. Sea* 
geant Sure •footing 18a Reason acts much differently now 
then formerly. 17x3 Bhrkki vy Guardian No. 70 f 5 Philo- 
sophers judge of most things very differently from the vulgar. 
1770 Mail D’Akhlay Early Diary 10 J an. (1889) I. 64 How 
very differently do I begin this year to what I did the 
last ! 1844 C. C. Southey Andrery Bell HI. 135 He seems 
to have spent hix time somewhat differently than was usual 
with him. x86o Tyndall Glac, t. vi. 45 Two surface*, dif- 
ferently illuminated. ( 1885 Ruskin Sesame 25 He will think 
differently from you in many respects. 

Di ffflrentnesa. rare. t f - “J >rec. + -MSS.] 
The quality of being different ; difference. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II, Differentness , difference. *88* F. 
Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 95 In the twenty-four qualities, 
they include differentness, contact, separation, remoteness. 

Di-ffering, vbl . sb. r£ Differ v . + -ing*.] 
1. The action of the verb Differ, q. v. ; difference. 
s8as Mrs. £. Nathan Langrtaih I. 151Y0U must excuse 
so material a differing in our opinions, 
f 2. Her. « Difference sb. 4 b. Obs. 

*59* Wyrley A rmoris 7 Another matter, .to be reformed, 
is the matter of differing*. 

+ 3. A disagreement; ■■Difference sb. 3 . 

1660 R. Coke Power# Snbj. 2 88 [To] decide our differing* 
in Church and State. 1890 W, Walker Jdiomat. Anglo 
Lat. 220 Hence grow great differing* (mmenst discordisfR 
xyo9 Chandler iff. agst. Bigotry *6 Their little Differing* 
should not occasion the abating of their mutual Love, 
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DIFFICULTY. 


Differing, ///. a . [f. is prcc. + -ing 2 .] That 
differs : seethe verb. 

1 . in gen. sense : = Differknt a. Very common 
in 17th and early 18th c. ; now rare or Obs. 

11374 Chaucer Boeth. v. Pr. y. 131 Pyuerse and diffcryng 
substaunces. 1998 Manwood Laws Forest x. I 7 (*615) 
79/1 An especial! manner of proceeding, .which is differing 
from the proceeding [etc.]. *60$ Bacon AthuLeam. 1. iv. 

J \ a (1873) 28 Whose writing* were in a differing style and 
brm. 1 164$ J. Howell Lett. II. xii, Which makes me to 
bcofa differing opinion to that Gentleman. 16 66 Bovi k (hi?. 
Formes 4 - Quad, Very differing from that pure whitencsse 
to be observ’d in the neighbouring Snow lately fallen. 170a 
Pop* Sappho 43 Turtles and doves of diff ’ring hues umte. 
*719 DeFok Crusoe 11. xii. (1858) 547 A differing name ftoin 
that which our Portuguese pilot gave it. *763 Si a W. Jonfs 
Caisses Poems (1777) w8 A polish'd board } with differing 
colours grac’d. 180a H. M ami in Helen 0/ Glenross II. i?6, 


1 was so changed by dress, .as to appear, .essentially differ* 
ing to what I had ever been. 

2 . Disagreeing in opinion or statement ; discre- 
pant, discordant. 1 

198s Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.l 31 Hauing much a-doe 
to accord differing Writers. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 08 
There are differing accounts about the manner of his taking 
and by whom. 1858 Martineau Stud. C/ir. 280 ’1 he differ- 
ing voices of the intellect and the .soul. 

+ 3 . At variance, disputing, quarrelling. Obs. 

ci 6 ti Chapman Iliad ix. £43 Then sent they the chief 
priests of Gods with offer’d gifts t’ atone His differing fury. 
1700 Dryden Pal. \ Arc. Ded. to Duchess Oriuond 152 
O daughter of the Rose, whose cheeks unite The differing 
titles of the Red and White. 

+ Differingly, adv. Oh. [f. prec. + -IA -.] 
In a differing manner, differently. 

% 6 oM' Warner Alb. Png. (1612) 364 More diffringly and 
doubtingly than of the other sixc. 1666 Bovle Orig. Pannes 
9 t Qunl. (1667) 27 Kach organ of Sense, .may be It selfe cbf- 
leringly affected by external Objects. 1688 — Final Causes 
Hat. Things ii. 58 Organs of sight that are very differingly 
framed and placed. a 1691 — Hist. Air xix, (1692) 163 
These differingly colour'd sorts of Vitriol. 

+ Diffe’rrence. Ol>s. [f. differ, obs. form of 
Defer v .* + -knce.] TTie action of deferring or 
putting off, delay. 

1559 CrosraCiUKI.l Let. Wiltoi k in Keith Hist. Ch. Scofl. 
App. 198 The hail warld may se that it is l>ot diffcrrencc 
that yedesyre, and not to haifthe mater at ane perfyte tryall. 

Dinet, obs. var. Divot, a sod. 

t Diffi-bulate, v. Obs. fare ~ °. [f. ppl. stem 

of L. d iff! but are, f. diff, Dm- + fibula clasp, buckle, 
Fibula.] To unclasp, unbuckle. 

1696 Blount Glossogr Diffibulate, to unbutton, open or 
Ungtrd. 

+ Diffloa'City. Obs. rare- 0 , [ad. med.L. diffuih 
aids, f. diffiedx difficult (Catholicon).] Difficulty. 

1656 Blount Glossogr Difficacity, hardness or difficulty. 

II Difficile, -il (difi •sil, drfisil), a. Obs. (exc. ns 
Fr.) [a. late OF. difficile (15th c. in Littrc), ad. L. 
difficil-is, f. dif, Dm- + facilis able to be done, 
easy. Cf. Pr. difficil, Sp. dificil \ It. difficile .] The 


opposite of facile. 

+ 1. Not easy, hard to do or accomplish, trouble- 
some ; *= Difficult a . i a, b (q.v. for construc- 
tions). Obs. 

*477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictrs 143 It is a difficile thing 
to a man to be long in helth. 1489 Caxton fuytrs of A. 1. 
x. 29 A! thinges seme dyfficvle to the dysciple. 1500-25 
Dunbar's Poems (1803) 309 Thocht luve he gicne in gud 
eurage, And be difficilftifi nsswage, 1533 I!ru knuen Livy 
11. (1822) 203 The Romanis . . finalic wan the diffidllcst and 
maist strate parte of the Mud montane. 1566 Paintfk 
Pal. Pleas. 1.45 b, To adventure anye hard an<l difficile 
exploit. 1573 New C ustom 11. ii. in llarl. Dodsley III. 30 
No matter so difficile for man to find out. x6tx Bum ion 
Anat. Mel. 11. i. iv. ii. 303 Thev..makc it most dan- 
gerous and difficill to be cured. 1863 Butler Hud. 1. i. 53 
That Latine was no more difficile 1 nan to a Blackbird ’tis 
to whistle. 1865 Sir T. Herbert Trav. <1677) 88 Hope 
oft fancies that to be facile in the attainment, which reason 
in the event shews difficile. 

f 2 . Hard to understand ; *= Difficult a. i c. 


c 1548 Joy* in Gardiner Dalar. Art. Joye (1546) t>. xv, 
Isai prophecicd of Christ that, .he should c not lie darke and 
dyffycyic or hardc in his doctrine. x«a Ahp. Hamilton 
Catech, (1884)46 Ane exposition of difficil & obscuirc pl.u is. 
1637 Gillespie Png* Pdp. Cerem. 111. viii. 196 If the matter 
be doubtfull and difficille. 

Ii 3 . Of persons : Hard to persuade or satisfy ; un- 
accommodating, making difficulties ; awkward, 
troublesome to deal with ; =• Difficult a. 3. 

In modern use as nonee-wd. from French (dif/V'l), 

1*36 in Strype Reel. Mem. I. App, Ixxvi. 183 The King* 
hignnes. .wold not shew himself very difficile. i6a* Bacon 
Hen. VI l, Wks. (Bohn) 448 This cardinal . . finding the pope 
difficile in granting thereof. X633 J. Don* Hist . Septna- 
gint 146 Some race of Women are deftcile and troublesome. 
1853 Caroline Fox Mem. Old Friends (1883) 301 The most 
difficile and bizarre body in Christendom. 1881 Mallock 
Romance 19 th Cent. I. 248 No jealousy .. made her in the 
least cold or difficile. 

t Difficilely, -illy, adv. Obs. [f. Difficil(e 

4- -ly 2 .] In a difficult manner ; with difficulty. 

16x3 Shkrley Trav. Persia 99 Princes difficilly speak 
of peace while they feete themselues able to make warre*. 

Diffloilanilf (difisrlnfo). [f. prec. + -nebs.] 
The quality of being * difficile see above. (In 
modern use from Difficile 3.) 

1607-1* Bacon Ess., Goodness (Arb,) 204 A Crosnen, or 
frowardnes or aptnes to oppose, or difficilenc*. 163* Lit H* 


cow Treat. \ 111. 373 Doubting of his passage, and the difficil* 
nesse of the Countrey. 1886 R. A. King Shadoived Life 
111, iii. 58 In love . . with her person, her pleasantness, her 
fortune . . and lost, though not least, her difficileness. 

XHAei'litate, v. rare or Obs. [f. L. d/ffidl-is 
difficult: cf. DiffkultatkJ trans. To icmler 
difficult : the opposite of facilitate. 

l6tx Cotgr., Difficulter , to difficuhatc, or difficiUtatc ; to 
make difficult. 1640 (Quarles Em‘hirtd, i. Ixxviii. The bold- i 
nesse of their resolution will disadvantage the .issaylants, 
and diffiuliiate tbeir design. 1648 W. Mountaguk Devout 
F\s. 1. xv. 84 (R )The inordinatcntssof our lovedifficilitatctli 
this duty. 

t Diffioul, a. Obs. A ho 5 defiykel, 6 difflcull. 

[? a. OblLat. difficul (cited by Noniub from Varro'i : 
the Kng. word may however have been deduced 
from diffiiul-ty^o r pronounced after the latter, in- 
stead of with sibilant c as in diffiiilc ] ■» next. 
Hence fDiffioully a ^ v - Obs. 

c *400 I .anfrauc s Ctrurg. 99 Olde woundys wbic h |»at 1^|> 
deffykel to he conxowdyde. 155s Huiof i, Diffu ulhe.i^un, 
obsenratto , obscurant argument urn. Diffu^r 01 diffuull, 
obscurus. Ibid., Difficullye, dtffnile. r 1645 Howl 11 lift. 
(1650) II. 112 Certain . . words , . accounted the diffitulsi m 
ull the whole Castilian language. 

Difficult (di’fik/JlO, a. Also 5 dyfloulte. 5 6 
difficult©. Comp, difficulter, sup. difficul test 
(now rare). [An English formation, of which the 
ending -iult is not etymologically regular: tl. 
L. difficil-is, K. diffiiilc. It has been regarded 
as deduced from the s!>. difficult-y ; and it may 
have arisen under the joint influence of dt fluid 
(see prec.) and difficulty. It appeared earlier than 
the adoption of difficile from French, which it hns 
also outlived,] 

1 . Not easy ; requiring effort or labour ; occa- 
sioning or attended with trouble ; troublesome, 
hard. a. of actions, etc.: Hard to do, pcrfonn, 
carry out, or practise. Often with inf. subject 

1586 T. B. I.a Primattd. Pr. A<a*l. 1 (1594) 42 Good 
beginnings in all great matter* arc nlwaies the diffirultcst I 
part of them. 1598 JIaklu\ i Toy I. 212 (K ) Things dilfi- I 
tulle [they] hnue made faule. 1600 J l*oi<\ ti. Leo's Aft na 
11. 149 Necromancers .their arte is exceeding diffuull 1608 
1). T. Fss. Pol. <V Mor. 10 b, How difficult a thing it is, to 
love, and to be wise, and both at once. 1666 Bow v Orig. 
Formes <V Qual. % The grentest and difhcuhcst Changes 
1676-7 Mam vfi.i. Corr. ctlxxv. '1872-5) II. S'M II is much 
difficulter for you to have obtained an injunction, than to 
retain it. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 172 F14 Virtue is 
sufficiently difficult with any circ umstanccs 1799 K‘M^an 
(dot. PAs. to (1 heii I difficult solubility in water. i860 
Moii.lv Nethcrl. ( i8f>8) 1, 1 1 It is difficult to imagine a 1 
more universal disaster 1876 Mo/iiy Furr. A rtm. ix 
(1877) 19s Generosity to an equal is more difficult than j 
generosity to an inferior. 

b. of the object of an action. Const, inf. 
(now usually act., less freq./rfo.), or with of or tit 
before a noun expressing the action; also with 
the action contextually implied ( — hard to pass, 
reach, produce, construct, or otherwise deal with.) 

c 1400 Lau franc's Ciru t e 99 To consowde oldc woundes 
whiche Jwt ben difficult [d/A\ 11. d<ffykcl] to l>e tonsoaded. 
Ibid. 105 pc < ltcke be consti eyned and difficul te of incvy ngc. j 
1500 Hawes Past. Pleas, x iv, If apparaunce Of ibe enuve | 
..Be bard and difficulte in the utteraunce. 1651 Hoiihfs 
Lrriuth. ill. xxxvii. 233 The thing, is strange, and the 
nalurnll cause difficult to imagine. 1734 ti . Rolltu’s A m . 
Hist. (1837) VII. xvit. vii. 203 A ritcr very difficult, as well 
in regard to its hanks a* to the marshes on the Aides of it ( 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. vi, 'J he real sentiments of 1 
ladies were very difficult to be undci stood. 1793 Smfaton ( 
Fdy stone L. Ded. 4 A plain and simple building, that has 1 
nevertheless been acknowledged to lie, tn itself, curious, 1 
difficult, and useful. 1814 Wohdsw. P.xutrsion v. 492 } 
Knowledge, .is difficult to gain. 1850 M Costl Ptv. Govt , 
1. ii. (1874) 29 This is a difficult question to answer, i860 1 
Tyndall Glac. 1. viii 58 In some plates I found the ctevasses ( 
difficult. *870 Yeath Nat. Hist. Comm. 89 Markets uic > 
so difficult of access. ! 

c. Hard to understand ; perplexing, puzzling, ; 

obscure. j 

1556 Aurelia 4* l sab. (1608) G vj, If yourc difficulte speak, 
ingc overcome me. 16x1 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 46 The 
difficultcst things in their Authours. 1661 Bovif. , Style of 
.Smpt, (1668) 53 Leaving out all such diffuulter matters. 
1858 Buckle Civihz. (1869) II. v, 217 Butler, one of the 
most difficult of our poets. 1885 Bibi e (R.V.) Jer. xxxiii. 3 
Great things, and difficult, which thou knowest not. 

2 . Of persons, arch. a. Hard to please or satisfy; 
not easy to get on with ; unaccommodating, exact- 
ing, fastidious. 

1389 Puttrnham Eng. Poesie i. xii. (Arb.) 44 To make him 
4jnbitiou* of honour, tealous and difficult in hi* worships. 
1663 Heath Flagellum or O. Ctytmvell (ed. 3) 7 Being in 
his own nature of a difficult disposition, .and one that would 
have due distances observed toward* him, X734 tr Rollin’ s 
Ane. Hist. (1827) III. 32 Children were early a<cusiomed 
not to be nice or difficult in their eating. 1773 Gchdsm. 
St oofs to Conq. I. i, I’ll .. look out for some less difficult 
admirer. 1835 Thackeray Newcomes II. 87 My temper is 
difficult. 1889 iLowri l IValton Lit. Kss. (1 891)81 He [Cotton J I 
also wrote verses which the difficult Word* wort htou Id praise. 

b. Hard to induce or persuade; unwilling, re- 
luctant, obstinate, stubborn. 

a ikom in Arnolde Citron . (1B11) 81 That *uch persone* 
which were difficulte [frinfed difficultie) ageynst the sayd 
ordre l»e cal lid afore my Ia>rde Mayr and Aldirmcn to lie 
reformed hi thrir wise exortactons, c 1645 Howell Lett , 1. 
vi. 8, I attended him also with the Note of your Lxtra* 


ordinaries, a herein I find him something dtfiu ult and dilcw 
lory >et. 1691 Ray Creation 1. <17011 «,0 In particular 1 am 
difficult to believe, that (etc.). 1749 l* in dini, Tom Jones 

xiv. ii. lady ltellaMon will be as difficult to belies e any 
thing against one who (etc. ). x§9* L. Kmit I lu Halhtts 

I x lit. 248 bn Robert had been rather a difficult hushund— 
that is to say, he hud occasionally taken ht* own way. 

t Difficult, sb. Obs. rate. [f. DiFrict lt <t.] 
Difficulty. 

1709 tr. Sir J, S pc In fan's A Hied Gt, 95 What Difficult 
/Filled had to recover the Ioimf. Ibid. 118 bn, tjix 

Difficult, v. Now local . [a. obs. F. diffuulter 
to make difficult, f. med.L. diff culture, (. dtjffu vitas 
\ difficulty: see DiffiuultaTK, DiffK’ILITATK,] 
i I. Hans. To render difficult, impede (an action, 
etc \ The opposite of to facilitate. Obs. 

a i6o8tsce Du 1 u miN<: IkIuwJ 1678 Tfmi ll Pet. to Ld. 
In aimer Wks. ,7^1 11 . Those which intended to 
ditfic ult or delay the Ratification with France, a 1698 Ibid. 

II 484 L.\ Having desisted ftoin thrir pretensions, which 
had diffu ulted ihe peace. 1818 Toon s v, Dif/u nltate , The 
late lord tliHiuellor 'Iburluw was fond i»f using the verb 
dijhtult ; as, he diffu tilled the matter, hut he wu* pro- 
u < >uik ed unjustifiable in this usage. 

2. To put m a difficulty, bring into difficulties, 
pu pi la, cm) mirass (a person;. Usually fass. [Si. 
and l r S.) 

16 86 | sec Du rii ui 1 ing Iwlow |. 1713 Wouiaiw Con, (1823) 
I.464, 1 would Ik* diffu ulted to 1 tail the king of I ramc 'Ine 
most Christian king ’ to my pcoph 1718 Jb/d. 1 1 . 410 How 
far the altciations . may su.uiin and diffu ult some ministers 
who have formcriy swum the o.ali. 178* J. Brown Addtets 
to Students (1858' (»/ If you be difficultrd how to n< t. 1813 
J Bali ams si in D>ikhurt Hallantynediumbng Handled 
iiBjg) ap I his business bas alwa)s larrn difficulled by all 
its tapital lieing lent tbe prinlmg-ofiicr. 1845 Bi sn 
Eism liCtion 51 iBartlttt) We aic not diffitulted at ail on 
the M.otc of the relation wbnli tbe new plant Wars to the 
old. 186* W. IC. Avioon .V. Sinclair L 1 he pcxir 

I. uls might l>e diffu ul ted to find meal for their jhji ritlge. 

1 lencc Di ffloulting vbl, sb. and ///. a. 

a 1608 Sir F Ver* Comm 119 lest. (this| might give 
the enemy an nlaim, to the difficultiiig of the ctitcrpnsc. 
1686 kt'NWKK Setm xviii. 117761 212 There is not a case 
that can put Him to a non plus ui <lilli< ulftng extremity. 

I Di’fficultate, v. Obs. tatc. ff. ppl. stem <»f 
ined L. diffuull di e to render diffituit, i.dtffitu/Fas 
difficulty.] Hans. To make difficult : * prcc. 1 . 

16x1 Cotgr, Hrffnulte*, to diffu ultate or diffu dilate, 
1829 Sou 1 111 v / ctt. 1185m IV. 161 The tircumstnnr rs w hi< It 
fai minted or diffiudtated nf I may make surh a woid for the 
lionrn the iiitrodtaiion of Chuslmniiy. 

Difficultly nlrfik^ltlr, adv. [f. Difficult a. 
+ -ly Formerly very tiequent in literary tu»c; 
now rather avoided, and in speech rarely used ; 
in sense 1 , 4 with difficulty 9 is usually substituted.] 
1. In a difficult manner, nut easily, hardly ; with 
difficulty. 

*558 in Str\pc Ann . Rtf I. App iv. 4 Ireland .. will lu* 
very difficultly stayed in their obedient e. 1604 Si or 1 Cox 
c ocli 6 Oui posterity will diffu ultly bvleeuc it. 1646 S. 
Bolton Artaignm. prr. 47 Castles, nnd forts, and strong 
holds, they are hardly conquered, tlifficultly cocicome 
1654 II. L’Estrangi- Cha\ /(165s) * He was none of the 
gr.ucfnllest of Oiators, for his words came difficultly from 
Inin, a 1677 Barrow Setm Wks. J716 1 . 5 A possession of 
tulles., difficultly arquned and easily lost 1683 Bo\li 
I fleets of Mot. vi. 1 lie Mountain Carpal hus snul to he 
inurii more steeji and difficultly accessible than any of the 
Alps. 1718 PrILH'AUX ( OHllti t . O 4 N. T, IL IV 
Gorgias difficultly escaping fled to Mausa. 1784 J. Kfik 
l Hi t. Chnn . 97 The vapours, are very clastic, and diffu ultly 
i ondensable. Soul hi- y Doctor ccxxi. <1862) 594 

Diseases diffu ultly tffstinguisbable by tbeir symptoms. 
1873 Rlskin Pots Llavtg. V. t7 No. 50 '1 he difficultly recon- 
cilcable merits of old times and new things. 1879 Kutlky 
Study Roiks x, 87 loibiadoritc fuses readily .. anorthitc is 
more difficultly fusible. 

b. In a way hard to understand ; obscurely. 

1581 I’mtik Guazzo’s ( iv. Conv. 11. (1586)62 It a thing 

as blame wortbie to gpeake dtssolutelie, as to speake diffi- 
cultly. 1875 A. J. Sw iNBoi RNK Picture Logit ix. 58 'Thing* 
seem to me to l>e put *0 difficultly in liooks. 

c. To a difficult degree ; so as to be difficult of 
access, passage, etc. 

187* C. King Mountain. Sutra Nn>. iv. 88 We found the 
icc-anjpc difficultly steep; but made our way successfully 
along its edge 

d. In a difficult position ; in a condition of em- 
barrassment. (Cf. Difficulty 2 c.) 

1886 P. O. Hutchinson Diary T. Huh hinum II. 430 
These unfortunate people were very difficultly placed. 
f2. Unwillingly, reluctantly. Obs. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utah. n.<Arb,>99, I knowehoue 
difficultlie and hardelyc I meseffe would haue bebued. 1614 
Lodge Senna 2 Hath either .. denied, or promised but 
difficultly .. with strained and reproachful words. 1677 
Otway Cheats of Stapm il i, How easily a miser jmillows 
a load, and how difficultly lie disgorges a gram, 

1 Difficultness. Ob% tare [f. a* prec. + 
-nkhh.] The quality of being difficult ; difficulty. 
1560 P. Whitrhornf tr. Macchtavelli's Arte of IVarrc 
jo h Such difficultncsse is necessarie. sdBo t rambton 
Dial. Yron 4 Steele 170 It toke away the diffkultneft»e of 
the sw allowing downe. 1644 Digby Two Treatises (1645) 

II. 77 T he difiiiultnease of this subject, .would not allow us 
that lilierty. 

Difficulty (di'fik#lti\ Also 4-6 dyfP-, -te, 5-6 
-tee, -tye, 0-7 -tie. [ad. L. difficult as , - latent 
(f. dify Dm- -t- facultas Faculty), perh. immed. 
through OF. or AF. difficult f. 
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DIFFLUBNOY, 


In OF. the word is as yet recorded only of 15th c ; »t may 
Ixave been in earlier use in Anglo- Fr. ; but the English word, 
which wua common l>efore 1200, inny have been formed 
directly from L , on the type or the many existing words in 
-//corresponding to L. word** in das, c. g . povrete, puretl.) 

1 . The quality, fact, or condition of being difti- 
cult ; the character of an action that requires labour 
or effort ; hardness to be accomplished ; the oppo- 
site of case or facility, 

W\< iip Xhm. xx. 19 No diftiuilte shnl be in the 
priis. 1398 Tkm'Isa Batik, Dt l\ A\ x it. it. (14951 409 Yf 
. the Fgle hath thre bvrdcs, she throwyth onte one of her 
neste for dyffyuilte of fedyng. c 1450 St. C uthbeit < Surtees) 
7960 lli^ sonn with jjrete tlilfiuilte Gart his fader monke 
to be. 13x3 Mom* in (Jrafton Chron. (1568) 11 . 786 He 
speedily without anv dilhcultic . . brought the matter to a 
good conclusion. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 449 If aught . . in the 
shape Of difficulty or dnnger lould deterre Me. 1719 Dk 
Foi. Crusoe (1840) I vm ijq, I had no great difficulty to cut 
it down. 1759 Robertson /// r A .Scot. 1 . 11 134 Nor was this 
reconcilement n matter of difficulty. 1770 Junius 1 ett, xli, 
ao8, 1 have been deterred by the difficulty of the task, 1797 
Mms. Rau 1 ih'K Italian i, She walked with difficulty, i860 
Tvnoai 1 Cl lac. 11. x. 283 i‘hc difficulty of thus directing a 
chain over ucvassesnnd ridges. 1875 Jowftt Plato (ed. a) 

1 261 Sountcs has no difficulty in snowing that virtue is a 
good. 

b. Said of the object of an action (the nature of 
which is contextually implied : cf. Difficult 
a. 1 b). 

1747 Col Rec. Pennsvhn V. 10 \ The Length and Dilfi- 
« ufty of the Bay. Mod. The steepness and difficulty of the 
diiect p ith. A route of considerable difficulty. 

C. The quality of being hard to understand ; 
perplexing character, obscurity. 

15*0 More . /kite. Soulvs Wks. ^2i/i Because that of 
the Jiflkultic of ntslSt. Paul's] writing tbei catch some- 
time sonic mutter of < (intention. i «44 M ILTON hdm. Wks, 
(1847) »« 5 /* If the language be difficult, it is not n difficulty 
above their years, i860 Farrar ( big. Lang i. 21 The diffi- 
4 ulty and obscurity of the phrase 

2 . with a and ft. A particular instance of this 
quality; that which is difficult, a. A thing hard 
to do or overcome ; a hindrance to action. 

a 1610 Daniki. funeral Poem iR ), Nor how by mastering 
difficulties so.. He bravely came to disappoint his foe. 
axyx6 South (J.*, They mistake difficulties for impossi- 
bilities. 1775 Hi'kki- Coer (1844) 11 . 53, 1 see, indeed, 
many, many difficulties in the way. 1856 Frondf. Hist. 

A ng. 11858) I. ii, 130 As difficulties gathered round him, he 
encounteied them with the increasing magnificence of his 
schemes 1880 (jfikik Phys. Geog. iv. 332 A difficulty may 
sometimes be felt in understanding how [etc. J. 1893 // eslm. 
(ran. 13 Feb. 1/2 To parade difficulties is the delight of the 
pedant; to grapple with them is the task of the statesman. 
Mod. The children, I admit, are a difficulty. 

b. Something hard to understand ; a perplexing 
or obscure point or question. 

c 1386 Ciiaucfr Friar's T. Prol. 8 Ye hnn her tout hid .. 

In scolc matier gret difhculte. a 1500 Chester FI. (189a) 
*18 Discussing this difficulty. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Dt cades 
(159a) 29 There is no cause for anye man hy reason of a 
few difficulties, to dinpaire to attaine to the true vndcr- 
standiuge of the Scriptures. x6oa R. L’Ejuranc.k tables 
No. 494 (1708) 1 . 540 When People have been Beating their 
Brains about a Difficulty, and find they can make Nothing I 
on't. 1770 Beattie Ess. Ft nth xi. i. 9 * (R-\ Let us see, 
then, whether . . we can make any discovery preparatory to 
the solution of this difficulty, a 1843 l FL Newman Par. 
Serin., Chr. Myst . (1868) I. 21 1 Difficulties in revelation are 
especially given to prove the reality of our faith 

o. An embarrassment of affairs; a condition in 
which action, co-operation, or progress is difficult ; 
a trouble ; often spec, a pecuniary embarrassment. 
(Usually in //.) 

1705 Addison Italy (J.), They lie under some difficulties, 
by reason of the emperour’s displeasure, who has forbidden 
their manufactures, a 1713 Bi knft Own Times I. 346 'J he 
king was under no difficulties by anything they had done. 
1831 Fr. A. Kfmiile Jrnl. in Rec. Girlhood (1878) III. 08 
Mr Drunton..is in ‘difficulties* (civilized plural for debt*. 
x86x Smiles Engineers II. 142 A serious difficulty occurred 
between him And his wife on this very point, which ended 
in a separation. x88< Law Tones I.XXIX. 17^/3 In Dec. 
1867 the company fell into difficulties. x886 Tip Cat xix. 
254 Come to me if you . . arc in nny difficulty or trouble. 

3 . Reluctance, unwillingness (sec Difficult a, 

2 b) ; demur, objection. Obs. exc. in phr. to male 
a difficulty or difficulties , now associated with 
2a; formerly + to make difficulty , i.e, to show 
reluctance. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron, (1568) 11 . 795 The Protector 
made great difficulty to come to them. ® Hall Chron,, 
Hen. L' 70 b.To obeye us without opposition. contradiccion 
or difflcultee. 4x608 Sir F. Vkrk Comm, 119 Her Majesty. . 
w'ith some difficulty (as her manner was) granted the men to 
be levied. *687 T. Smith in Magd. Coll, (Oxf. Hist. Soc ) 1 8 
Hee making several! difficultyev 1769 Robertson Chas. V 
II, This she granted with .some difficulty. 1769 

ColdIRh Rom . Hist. (1786) II, 354 Apollonius, .made no 
difficulty of coming from Greece to Rome. *873 Tristram 
Moab xiii. 239 They .. never made Any difficulties or 
demands. 

Diffidation (difid/ 1 fan). Hist, Instil, [ad. 
mcd.L. diffidation* ern (Du Cange), n. of action 
from mecLL, dijfiddrt to distrust, f. dif, Dia- 
+ * fiddj e to trust, keep faith : see Defy v. 1 ] The 
undoing of relations of faith, allegiance, or amity ; 
declaration of hostilities; « Defiance i. 

173s Chandler tr. Limborch's Hist. Inquts. 11 . 94 Diffi- 
dation declares Hereticks to be enemies of their Country 
and the Empire. . When any one lb declared an Hcretuk by \ 


the Sentence of the Judge, any Man . . may seize, plunder, 
and kill him. 1807 Coxk Hist. Ho. A us tria (Bohn) I xxx. 
454 They sent a . letter of diffidation, in which they re- 
nounced their allegiance. xix8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 
11 . 58 The ceremony of diffidation, or solemn defiance of 
an enemy. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. I. 8x, The 
evils Attendant on the right of diffidation or private warfare 
( Fehderecht ). 1837 Sir F. Pa i grave Norm. «r Eng. II. i. 
^According to modem principles, the Subject's allegiance 
is indefensible but the primeval legislation of the Teutons 
permuted to the vassal . . the right of diffidation— he might 
undo his faith. 

Diffide (diford), v. Now ran . [f. L. diffidUre 
to distrust, be distrustful, f. dif, Dih- 4- fidfre to 
trust. Cf. Defy t'.I sense 7.] tnlr, To want faith 
or confidence ; to have or feel distrust ; to diffide in 
(f of), to distrust. (The opposite of confide ) 

133a Bonner Let. in Burnet Hot. Rtf. II. t8o, I diffided 
in The justness of the matter. Linpfsay (Pitscottie) 

Chron . Scot, (1728) 55 Never difhding of good fortune. 1606 
J. Hynd Eliosto Libidinoso 30, 1 wish thee not to difhde 
16x4 Fisiieh in F. White Reft. Fisher 115 Not to seeme to 
diffide..of your Maiesttes tuagement. 1697 Dr\ pen lEneut 
xi. 636 If in your aims thus early you dilbcle. 4x806 
C J. Fox Reign James 11. (1808) 32 With regard to facts 
remote . . wise men generally diffide in their own judgment. 
x8m J. Donovan Catiih. Count il of Trent (1855! 5*7 Ami 
difhding entirely in ourselves, wc shall seek refuse .. in 
the mercy of God. 1845 R. W. If \milion Pop. Lefuc. i. 

7 speak not now of certain affirmed calculations. Wc 
diffidc in them 

t b. with clause. Obs. 

1647 H. M*»mf Cupid's CV/i/Y/r/ Ixxvii, To. .diffidc Whether 
our reasons eye be clear enough. 4x713 Ellwood Auto* 
bug. (18851 -^7 Which of us can now diffidc That God will 
us defend? 

fc. l/ans. To distrust, doubt. Obs. 

1678 R. Barclay A/ol. Quakers ii. f 14. 62 So would I 
! not nave any rrje< t or diffidc the Certainty of that Unerring 
Spirit. 1678 Ci DWOKiH Intell. Syst. 779 Alwuies fluctu- 
ating al>oiit them tlncorporeals] and diffiding them. 168 6 
Hoknfi k Crucif. Jesus xxii. 658 How basely hast thou 
diffided this providence ! 
lfcncc Diffl’ding vbl. sb„ distrusting. 

1657 (». Starkey Helmont's Find. T49 It is a great diffiding 
in God’s mcicy 

+ Diffide-lity. Obs. rare [f. dif, Dm- 4- 
FlDEMTY, niter infidelity .] Disbelief, unbelief. 

1659 Fuilfr App. Jin Innoc. 1.61 Parcel- Dilfidelity in 
matters of such nature, 1 am sure is no sin. 

Diffid 621 C 6 (di’fidens). fad. L. diffident ia 
want of confidence, mistrust, distrust, f. diffident - 
an, pr. pple. of diffid-Urc to distrust ; see t)irru>K 
and -knuk. Cf. obs. K . diffidence, -am e, 16- 17th 
c. in Godef.l (The opposite of Confidence.) 

1 . Want of confidence or faith ; mistrust, distrust, 
misgiving, doubt. Now rare or Obt. 

1516 J'ilgr. Ftrf. (W. de W. T53O 94 Bycause we put 
diffedencc or mistrust in God. t X5A8 \i\n.Chiou., Edtu. //', 
208b, King Edward heyng.,111 iliffulencc of revsyng any 
army . . departed. 1595 Shaks. John 1. i. 65 Thou dost 
shame thy mother, And wound her honor with this diffi. 
dcncc. 16x4 Hr. Hall Recoil Treat. 684 Away with 
these weake diffidences 16x4 T. J Ar kson Comment. Creede 
11. 251 Distrust or diffidence to Gods promises. 1641 J. 
Sum k Saiah <4 Hagar (1649) 33 Diffidence in the promise 
of God. 1649 Milton Eikon. xii. (1851) 436 Hee had 
brought the rurlnmeut into so iust a diffidence of him, 
as that they durst not leave the Public Annex at Ins 
disposal. 17x1 Popjc IM. to Steele 15 July. Sickness., 
teaches us a diffidence in our earthly state. 1741 Riciiako- 
8on Pamela (1742) IV. 271 Since that Time, I nave always 
had some Diffidences about her. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. v, v. 549 A diffidence.. of his judgment or his 
virtue. 1843 Lingard Hist. Eng, VI. 65 His former refusal 
.. proceeded . . from diffidence in the sincerity of his ally. 
1838 Emerson Addr . { Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . 206 The 
diffidence of mankind in the soul has crept over the American 
mind. 

2 . Distrust of oneself ; want of confidence in one’s 
own ability, worth, or fitness; modesty, shyness of 
disposition. 

(X63X Hobbiim Leviath. 1. vl. 25 Constant Dcspayre, Diffi- 
dence of our selves. 4 1683 Sidney Due. Govt, in 640(1704) 
*94 Every one ought to enter into a just diffidence of him- 
self.] xyo9 Pofk Put. Cnt. 567 Speak, tho* sure, with seem- 
ing diffidence. 1798 Ffrriar Illustr Sterne i. 12 The diffi- 
dence of Erasmus prevented him from assuming thut title, 
x^i Macaulay Ess., IF. Hastings ( 1854)646/1 With great 
diffidence, we give it as our opinion. x86« Trollope 
Or ley F . xxxii. (ed. 4) 229 She had aid aside whatever 
diffident e may have afflicted her earlier years, and now was 
able to speak out her mind. 

t Diffiddncy. Obs . [f. as prec. : see -bncy.] 
« Diffidence; distrust, mistrust. 

1604 Edmokos Observ. Cxsar's Comm. 6 So doth diffi- 
dencie wait vpon indirect and perfidious designements. 
1676 Wycherley PL Dealer 1. i, He has the courage of 
men in despair, yet the diffidency and caution of Cowards. 
1694 F. Prague Disc. Parables xiii. 4^0 He . .pray* with 
great diffidency, and distrust of prevailing. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) III. i. 3 All diffidencies, like night-fogs 
before the sun, disperse at ncr approach. 

Diffident (fit fidcnt\ a. [ad. L. diffident-em , 
pr. pple. of diffidhe to mistrust ; see Diffide, and 
-ent. (The opposite of Confident.)] 

1 . Wanting confidence or trust (#«) ; distrustful, 
mistrustful (of), 

* 59 ® Florio, Diffidbntt, mUtrusiftil, diffident. 4x618 
Raleigh Mahomet (1637)307 In the constancy of his people 
he wai somewhat diffident. 41631D0NNK Strm. xil 1 14 
A fainting and a diffident Spirit. 1667 Milton P. L, 


vm. 562 Be not diffident Of Wisdom, she deserts thee not, 
if thou Dismiss her not. when most thou needat her nigh. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 159, I am somewhat diffident 
of the truth of those Stories. 1934 Watts Reliq. *jfuv. (1789) 
131 A feeble man and diffident nad need to pray daily, Lora, 
lead us not into temptation. x8oe H. Martin Helen of 
Glenross 111 . 330 Had I been more diffident in its effects, 

I had not trusted to it. , 1873 Symonds Grk, Poets v. 141 
The English are not musicians, and ore diffident in general 
of the artist class. 

2 . Wanting in self-confidencc ; distrustful of one* 
self ; not confident in disposition ; timid, shy, 
modest, bashful. (The usual current sense.) 

[1648 Eikon Bas. xi. (1824) 88, I am not so diffident of My 
%clfe, as brutishly to submit to any men’s dictates.) *7*3 
Addison Cato it. i, Let u>. appear nor rash nor diffident. 
1783 Mad. D'Arblay Li it. 1 Jan , He l Dr. Johnson] never 
attacked the unassuming, nor meant to terrify the diffident. 
1835 W. Irving News lead Abbey Crayon Mine. (1863) 362 
She was shy and diffident. 188a B M. Choker Prober 
P ride I. ti 42 She little knew that the apparently diffident 
youngman was the life and soul of his mrss. 

Diffidently (di fid&itli), adv. [f. prec. 4- LY 2.] 
In a diffident manner, with distrust or self-distrust, 

^ (?)x6x3 State Triads, ( ^tess of Essex ( x 8 x 6) 1 1 . 831 He found 
it to be uncertainly and diffidently set down. 1730-8 Bailky 
( folio), Diffidently, distrustfully, suspiciously. 1741 Richaho- 
son 1 'ante la 1174a) III. i6q, I looked, I suppose, a little diffi- 
dently. 1836 Em l kson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 

1 1 . 46 Don’t creep al>out diffidently ; make up vour mind. 

t Ui'ffldentness. Obs. rare - °. [f. a» prec. 
+ -neshJ = Diffidence. 

1747 in KAii.rY vol. II. 1775 in Ash. 

Diffie, obs. form of Dffy. 

+ Diffi nd, v Obs rare- 0 , [ad. L. diffi nd he 
to cleave asunder, f. dif, Dim- -b find he to cleave ] 
17*7 Bailev vol. 11 , To Diffind, to cut or cleave asunder. 
1775 in Ash. 

Difflne, -ition, etc., obs. ff. Define, etc. 
t Difftnish, -isse, v. Obs. ; see Definimh. 
t Diffl »»ion. Obs. ran ~ [ad. I., diffusion- 
cm, n. of action f. diffitnttn to cleave asunder.] 

*7*7 Bailky vol. II, Di fission, a cleaving asunder. 

t Diffi’xed, pa. pple. Obs. ran “°. [f. dif- , 
Dim- yF.fixus, Fixed.] 

1717 Bailky vol II, Diffi. ted, loosened, unfastened, 
t Diffla te, V. Obs. [f. I diffidt - ppl. stem of dif 
flcin to blow apart, disperse by blowing, f.dif , Dim- 
+ flare to blow.] turns. To blow apart or away. 
x*6ao Venner Fia Recta (1650) 311 Thereby, vaporous 
and rhcumatick su{>erffuities arc discussed and difflatcd. 

t Dififta tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. dijfldrc, 
diffidt-: see prec. Cf. obs. F. difflation Cotgr.] 
Blowing asunder, or dispersing by blowing. 

1568 Skpyne The I'est (t8oo) 18 Purgation is perfitit . . be 
, . fasting, and difflatioun. 1374 Newton Health Mag . 76 
Convenient refrigeration and difflation of vapoures. x6so 
Vennkr Fia Recta ( 1650)301 Hindering the diffintion and 
dissipation of vaporous fumes 

b. In early Chemistry : see (| not. 1706. 
x66a J. Chandler Fan Helmont's Oriat. 247 A substance 
scarce capable of diflation or blowing away. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kerrey) Difflation . . a Term us’d by *ome Chymists, 
when Spirits raised by beat, are blown with a kind of Bel- 
lows, into the op|K>Hite Camera or Arch of the Furnace, and 
there found congealed 1763 W. Lewis Commerc. Phil . 
Techn. 21 1 Difflation of the antimonial metal. 

DifHoryssh, var. of Pkflourish v. Obs. 
Diffiuan (di‘fliidL*n). Also difluan. Chem. 
mod.f.L. diffhbfre to flow away, dissolve + -an 
. 2.] A chemical compound, obtained, as a loose 
white very soluble powder of bitter saline taste, by 
the action of heat on a solution of alloxonic acid. 

1847 Turner s F.lem, Chem. (cd. 8) 787 Difluan, this 
compound is found in the liquid which ha* deposited the 
leucoturic acid. 1863-71 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 138 s. v. 
Alloxonic Acid, An aqueous solution of nlloxanic acid i* 
decomposed by boiling, carbonic anhydride being abun- 
dantly evolved, and two new bodies formed, one of which. . 
difluan, remain* in solution, but may be precipitated by 
alcohol. Ibid. IL 322 Diffiuan. 

Diffluenoe (di'flw&is). [f. Diffluent, or its 
L. source ; see -ence. Cf. mod.F. diffluencef\ 

1 . The action or fact of flowing apart or abroad ; 
dispersion by flowing. Also Jig. 

1633 Fletcher Purple hi. vm. xvi, Their violence ’Fore 
danger spent with lavish dtffiuence, Was none, or weak in 
time of greatest exigence. 1636 Blount Glossogr., D efflu- 
ence, a looseness, a flowing forth or abroad. *8*6 G. S. 
Faker Orig. Pagan Idol. 1 . 20a Such a confluence and dif- 
fluence make, he supposes, the four heads mentioned by 
Mo*e*. 1833 Reads Chr. Johnstone x. xa8 The loose l law- 
less diffiucnce of motion that goes by that name [dancing]. 

2 . Dissolution into a liquid state ; deliquescence ; 
spec, in Biol, the peculiar mode of dissolution or 
disintegration of Infusoria, called by Dujardin 
• molecular effusion*. 

1847-9 T°dd Cycl. Anal. IV. 710/1 Softening may vary 
from simple flabbiness to a state approaching dimuence. 
1861 J. R. Greens Man Anim. Kingd., Car lent. 5a Such 
amoeboid particles occasionally become detached by the 
method denominated 1 diffluence 

t Diiflutncy. obs, rare- 1 , [f. as prec. : sec 
-knot.] Diffluent condition ; quality of flowing 
out in all directions, fluidity. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. i. 50 Ice U only water 
congealed by the frigidity of the ayre, whereby it acquireth 
no new forme, but rather a consistence, or determination of 
its diffiuency. 
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Diffluent (di'flaent), a. [ad. L. diffluenFem, 
pr. pple. of difflu-bc to flow apart or away, f. dif- % 
Dis- x + fiube to flow. Cf. mod.K. diffluent!) 
Characterized by flowing apart or abroad; fluid; 
deliquescent. Also fig, 

a iox8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 6*6 Yet over-moist 
( Bralnl. again® Makes it [Memory] so laxe, so diffluent and 
thin, That nothing can be firmly fixt therc-in, 164s Annk 
Bradstrkkt Poem* (1678) 33 What’s diffluent I do # consoli- 
date. 1647 Trapp Comm. Luke xvii. 8 A loose, disci net, and 
diffluent mind is unfit to serve God. i8xx W. Taylor In 
Monthly Rev . LXV. 928 Speech is confluent, rather than 
diffluent. 1851-9 Owen in Man. Sc. Enq. 365 Their soft 
organic substance is commonly diffluent. 1880 Gray in Nat. 
Sc, f Rtlig. 24 A formless, apparently diffluent and struc- 
tureless mass. 

t Di*ffluoU0, <*• Obs. rare - °. [f. L. difflu-us 
flowing asunder, overflowing (f. difflu-Urt : sec Dif- 
fluent) + -oim.] - Diffluent. 

1797 Bailey vol. II, Dijfi nous, flowing forth, abroad or 
several Ways. 

t Diffln'jdve, a. Obs . rare - l . [f. L. difflnx - 
ppl. stem of diffluire (see Diffluent) + -ivk.] 
That flows in different or all directions. 

1652 H. More Ant id. Ath. ill lx. (171a) 166 What the 
Wind, join'd with no statick power but loose and diflluxivc, 
can do in shaking houses. 

t Diffode, Obs . rare. [ad. med.L. diffod-be 
(Joannes dc Janua Cat hoi .) to dig out, f. L. dif, 
Dis- 1 + fodbe to dig. (Thence OF. desfouir, dj- 
fouir to dig out.)] tram. To dig out, excavate. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 91 When a ditch is diffoded 
in the earth. 1857 Physical Diet ., Diffoded, digged, as a 
hole or ditch is digged in the earth. 

t Difform (difp*Jm\ a . Obs . Also 6 dyfforme. 

S ad. med. or mod.L. dtffortn-is dissimilar in form, 

. dif, Dis- 4) + forma shape.] 

1 . Of diverse forms ; differing in form. 

1547 Rkcorde Judu . Ur. 14b, The dyfforine facyon of 
the urinalt. 1548 — Urin. Physick ix. (1651) 68 Other 
diflbrm contents there he also. 2660 Boylk New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. xxxvi. 300 The dif-form consistence . . of tne 
Air at several distances from us. 1679 Newton in Phil. 
Trans. VII. 5087 A confused Mixture of diflbrm qualities. 
1677 Gai.k Crt. Gentiles iv. 38 The pleasures of the multi- 
tude are difforme and repugnant to each other. 

2 . Without symmetry or regularity of parts ; not 
uniform ; of irregular form. 

*8* Digby Nat. Bodies 1. xvii. (1658) 193 What a difform 
net with a strange variety of mashes wou’d this be ? 1693 
Phil . Trans, XVII. 999 A difform or Papilionaceous 
Flower. 1707 S. Clarke 3 rd \ 4th Defence (1712) 7 If the 
Parts be dissimilar, then the Substance isdifTormor Hetero- 
geneous. 1845 Whitehall iv. 29 A huge difform mass of 
steel and adamant. 

+ Difform, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 defourme. 
[a. OF. diffortner (16th c. in Godef.), or ad. med.L. 
difformdre , f. med.L. difformis : see prcc.] trans. 
To bring out of conformity or agreement : the op- 
posite of Conform v . a. 

c 1380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 250 Herelnnc shulde 
ech man sue Crist, .and he be contrarie herto, he 8ynnej>, 
diffbrmcd [v.r. defourmyd] fro Cristis wille. 

Difform(e, -ourme, etc., obs. ff. Deform, etc. 


t DHTo-i-med,/// a. Obs . rare. [f. as Dif- 
form a. + -ed.] Diversely or irregularly shaped. 

1665 Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 145 Tumuli were, .set about 
. .with petty and diffonned Blocks of broken Craggs. 

t Difformity (dif^uniUi). Obs. [a. F. diffor- 
mitt ( 1 520 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. difformitds, 
f. difformis differing in form : see Difform a.] 

1 . Difference or diversity of form ; want of uni- 
formity between things. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 18 To avoyde all maner difformyte. 
1580 Holly band Treat , Fr. Tong ; Absurditi. difformitie, 
vnlikenesse. c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. v. Wks. III. 373 
This difformity was most apparent in their works . . for 
destitute of all good works most of them were not, but only 
of uniformity m working. 1646 Ier. Taylor Ex temp. 
Praytr (TA There must [thus] needs be infinite difformity 
in the publick worship. 1748 Hartley Obsert >. Man 1. 1. 
17 The Difformity of Texture. 1857 Webb Intellectualism 
Locke vii. 196 Locke . . resolves afl knowledge into a per- 
ception of the * conformity 1 or * difformity ' of Ideas. 

2 . Divergence in form front) want of conformity 
with or to (a standard). 

1969 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 238 b (T.\ In respect of 
uniformity with the primitive church, as of difformity. 1840 
P. du Moulin Lett. Fr. Prot. to Scotchm. Covt. 4 Among 
all the reformed Churches . . there is neither deformity nor 
difformity in that point. 1641 Maistkrton Serm. 7 To 
judge of their conformity or difformity thereunto. 2646 Sir 
T. Brown k Pseud. £/. 1. xi. 48 They.. doe tadtely desire 
in them a difformitie from the primitive rule. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles iv. 45 In their conformitie to .. or difformitie 
from, .the perfect measure of morals. 

f DtffoTmness. Obs. rare . [£ Difform a. + 
-ness.] =prcc. 

1548 Records Urin. Physick xi.70/1 The difformenes [ed. 
1651 difforments] and disagreing or the partes of it together. 

Difforae, ob*. f. Dkpobcb v. (sen»e 4). 

(IH Sc. Ltt. Sainti, Thcodtra 569 Theodoras . . Our 
chBae difforsit « it [|>e bame] gat. 

BUToule, diffowl, var. Defoul Obs. 

Dlffound, obs. form of Diffund. 

a. Bot. [ad. L. diffract-us broken in 
pieces: see next] Of lichens: ‘Broken into artolm 
with distinct interspaces.* Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 


Diffract (difroe'kt\ v . [f. L. diffract ppl. 
stem of diffringbt to break in pieces, shatter, f. 
dif- y Dis- 1 4 - frangbe to break.] tram. To 
break in pieces, break up ; in Optics, To deflect 
und break up (a beam of light) at the edge of an 
opaque body or through a narrow aperture or slit ; 
to affect with Diffraction. Also fig. 

1803 Young in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 3 These fringes were 
the Joint effects of the portions of light passing on each side 
of the slip of card, and inflected, or rather diffracted, into 
the shadow. 2839 Carlyle Chartism i. (1858' 7 It w . . for 
some obscure distorted image of right that he contend**; 
an obscure image diffracted, exaggerated, in the wonder* 
fullest way. 

Hence Diffracted, Diffracting ppl. adds. 

2849 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 933 The diffracted ap- 
pearance of various parts. 1873 Tyndall I.ect Light ii. oa 
The diffracting particle* were becoming smaller, 28767. 
Maktinkau Hours 'J h. (1877)293 The devout [mind] ascends 
beyond all diffracted or intercepted rays to the primal light 
that flings them. 

Diffraction (difntrkjan). [ad. mod.L. diffrac - 
iion-em (Grimaldi 1665), n. of action from dtffrin- 
gbe : see prec. So F. diffraction 1666 in Hatz.- 
Darm.] 

1 . Optics. The breaking up of a beam of light 
(in the case of monochromatic light) into a series 
of light and dark spaces or bands, or (in that of 
white or oilier composite light) of coloured spectra, 
due to interference of the rays when deflected from 
their straight course at the edge of an opaque body 
or throuen a narrow aperture or slit. 

(These phenomena were formerly denoted by the name 
Inflexion: cf. also Deflexion 5.) 

1672 Phil. Trans . VI. 3068 Light is propagated . . also by 
diffraction, .when the parts of Light, separated by a mam* 
fold dissection, do in the name medium proceed in different 
ways. 1803 Young'/ bid. XCIV. 13 The observations on the 
effects of diffraction and interference. *« jo Herschel.SVW. 
Nat. Phil, 111. ii. (1838) 352 The diffraction or inflection of 
light, discovered by Grimaldi, a Jesuit of Bologna. 1855 H. 
Spencer Princ . Psych. (1872) II. vi. xL 138 Only on the 
theo»7 of undulations can . . diffraction be accounted for. 
i860 Tyndall Gtoc. I. xxii. 159 All the hues produced by 
diffraction were exhibited in the utmost splendour. 1878 
J. D. Steele Physics 136 If wc hold a small needle dose 
to one eye and look toward the sun wc see several needles. 
This is caused by diffraction. 

b. Acoustics. An analogous phenomenon occur- 
ring in the case of sound-waves passing round the 
comer of a large body, as a house. 

2 . In etymol. sense : Breaking in pieces, break- 
age. nonce-use. 

1815 Coleridge Aids Kept. (1848) I. 386 There being, .no 
facts in proof of the contrary, that would not prove equally 
well the cessation of the eye on the removal or diffraction 
of the eye.glass. 

3. alt rib. (in sense 1), as diffraction band, fringe, 
spectrum , etc.; diffraction grating, a plate of 
glass or polished metal ruled with very close equi- 
distant parallel lines, producing a sj^ectnim by dif- 
fraction of the transmitted or reflected light. 

1863-79 Watts Diet . Ghent. III. 608 Barton’s buttons, which 
are metallic buttons having very fine lines engraved on their 
surfaces . . exhibit magnificent diffraction spectra. 1867 G. 
F. Chambers Astron. x. iiL f 1B77) 847 A diffraction grating. 
2868 Lockyek Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 496 Ob*crvin^ the 
image of a large star out of focus. If. .tne diffraction rings 
are not circular, the screws of the cell should be carefully 
loosened [etc.] 1873 Tyndall Led. Light ii. 01 The street- 
lamps . . looked at through the meshes of a handkerchief, 
show diffraction phenomena. 1890 C. A. Young Elem. 
Astron. vi. § 193 The essential part of the apparatus [spec- 
troscope] is either a prism or train of prisms, or else a 
diffraction * grating \ 

Diffractive (difnektiv), a. [f. L. diffract- 
ppl. stem (see Diffract v ) + -ive. In mod.F. 
diffrac tif -ive!) Tending to diffract. 

1 809 Carlyle Misc. % Voltaire (1872)11, 120 Through what- 
ever dim, besmoked and strangely diffractive media it may 
shine. 

Ilcnce Diffra # ctively adv. 9 in a diffractive 
manner ; by diffraction. 

1883 W. B. Carpenter in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 268/2 *. v. 
Microscope, A marked distinction between . . objectives of 
low or moderate power . . worked dioptrically, and those of 
high power, .worked diflfractively. 

[Disfranchise, -ment, erron. f. Disfranchise, 
-ment. See List of Spurious Words!) 
Diffrangible (difne-nd^Ibl), a , rare” 0 , [f. 
L. di firing- be, changed to diffrang-tre 4- -bln.] 
Capable of being diffracted. Hence Diffirangl* 
Witty, capacity of being diffracted. 

188a C. A Young Sun iiL 98 The refrangibflity of a ray and 
its diffrangibility, if we may coin the word, both depend upon 
the number of pulsations per second with which it reacnes 
the diffracting or refracting surface. 

+ Difftrde, v. Obs. rare . [irreg. f. L. diffund • 
$re (perfi diffudt) to pour forth : see Diffuse.] 

1 . tram . To pour away. 

1599 A M. tr. GabelkoueV* Bk. Physicke 61/3 Diffude . . 
that wyne & take other. 

2 . trans . and intr. «■ Diffuse v. i, 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. ia$ The clouds . . sometimes 
brealce, and. .diffude to some purpose. Ibid. 343 The bene- 
volent neaven daily diffudes a gentle shower. 


3 . tram. To dissolve, liquefy. 

'*57 Tomlinson R men's Disp. 74 Fa 
with little heat [are] difftided. 


atness, marrow, .which 


diffeient directions disperse, f, dif-, Dm- x *♦ fugirc 
to flee.] Fleeing away, dispersing. 

2860 Thackeray Round. Papers (\66i ) 20a To-morrow the 
diffugient snows will give place to Spring, 
t DHFugOUS, a. Obs. t are ~ [f. L. dif , dis- 

+ fug -us fleeing (in rtfugus, etc.) : cf prcc.l 

*717 Hailey vol. II, D\ffugous, that (lieth divers ways. 

t DifFwnd, v. Obs. Also 5-6 diffbund(e, [a. 
OF. dtffond rc, -fundre (15th c. in Godef. 'i to shed, 
pour out, diffuse, ad. L. diffundire , f. dif- , Dm- 1 
+ftotdhc to pour.] trans . To pour out or abroad, 
to diffuse. 

2447 Box kn iiam Seyntys (Roxb.J 357 For the kynde of 
lyht ys . . That . . It dyfloundyth the self wyth owte inquy- 
tiucyoun. 1533 B^llendf.n Livy 11. (1822) 156 It djflbundiK 
the bludc l>e uuhilk we lief . . throw all the vanis. 1574 
J. Jones Nat. Beginning Gtotv. Things 8 It is the tnouinge 
of the harte diffunded or xpreade by tne arteries. 

Diffasable : see Diffubihle. 

DifFntate (difi// z/t). t hem. [f. Diffuse v . 
4- -ate *.] The amount of snlt diffused in a solu- 
tion; the crystalloid portion of a mixure which 
passes through the membrane in the process of 
chemical dialysis. 

2850 Graham in Phil. Trans. CXL. 806 The di flu sate 
or quantity of acid diffused was determined by precipitating 
the liquid. x86t-7a Watts Did. Chem III. 706 ’J‘he amount 
of salt diffused, called the diffusion-product, or dtffusate, is 
ascertained [etc.]. 1867J. AttfieldCA«n.( 1885) 81 1 The poi- 


of salt diffused, called the diffusion-product, or diffusate, is 
ascertained [etc.]. 1867 J . Attfield Chem. ( 1 885) 81 1 The poi • 
tion passing through the septum in termed the diffusate, the 
portion which docs not pass through is termed the dialysate. 

Diffuse (difi^s), a. Also 5-6 dyf-, fi-7 do-, 
[ad. L. diffus-us , pa. pple. of diffund be : sec Dir- 
fund. Cf. F. diffus , use (15th c. in Hatr.-Darm.) 
perh. the immediate source ; also It. diffuso .] 

I. +L Confused, distracted, perplexed; indis- 
tinct, vague, obscure, doubtful, uncertain. Obs. 

> (This sense (aa if * poured forth in diver* contrary direc- 
tions ’), is not recorded in ancient L., but is found in all the 
Romanic langs. : thus, It. diffuso, defused, confused, scat* 
tred ( Florio), bp. difuso . defused, out of order (Min*heu), 
obs. r\ diffuse , dyffuse. nardc to l>e understandc (Palsgr.), 


uum 1 , u 17/ n jv | uyuuMSi iuiiuw to ia* uuuviatiuiuo .71 

diffustment, disordcrcdly (Cotgi .).] 
a 1400 Cost. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 03 This matere Is dyffuse 
and obscure. 2413 Pilgr. Sowlc (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 8a 
I hauc nat translated worde for word . . because of some 
thynges that were diffuse and in some place ouer derk. 1404 
Fahyan Chron. 213 Whan he had ionge whyle lyen at the 
siege of a castcl . . and sawo it was defuse to Wynne by 
strength. Ibid. vii. ccxxviii. 357 The nope gaue such a de- 
fuse sentence in this mater y* he lylte yr* stryfe vndeter- 
myned. a 2590 Skelton P. Spamnve 806 It is dyf- 
fuse to fyndc The sentence of his mynde. c 1360 Dial. 
Secretary 4- Jealousy iii. (Collier), A mater to me doubtfull 
and diffuse, ijjya Bohskwell Armorit 11. 55 The hounde. , 
hath mind of diffuse and longe waics ; so lliat if they loose 
their masters, they goc by furre space of Lands . . to theire 
innister* houses againe. *584 K. Scot Distov. Witchir. 
xv. xtii, 393 Their sdhinge names, their diffuse phrases. 
1304 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xi. (1596) 1^9 Men . of 
. .feeble memory, .rctaineatertaine diffuse notice of things. 
160a — Cornwall 74 b, The hurling to the Countrcy, is more 
diffuse and confuse, as bound to few of these orders. 

II. 2 . Spread out in space ; spread through or 
over a wide ajea ; widespread, scattered, dispersed : 
the reverse of confined or concentrated. 

a 1712 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 319 Our 
Empire o're the Universe diffuse. 17*7 Whiston Josephus 
Hist. 111. x. | 7 [The water is] cooler tnan one would expect 
in so diffuse a place as this. 1799 Johnson in Boswelts 
Lift note, The pomp of wide margin and diffuse typo- 
graphy. 2812 Brewster Optics x iv. 119 Diffuse masses of 
nebulous lignt. 1872 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. v. 131 
Floating matter, .invisible in diffuse daylight. 187s Huxley 
Phys . viil. 188 They are not only diffuse, but they are sub- 
jective sensations. 

+ b. fig . Having a wide range, extensive. Obs. 

* liLTON Divorce To Pari. Eng., Men . . of eminent 
spin! and breeding, joined with a diffuse and various 
knowledge of divine and human things. 

o. Bot. ‘Applied to panicles and stems which 
spread and branch indeterminately, but chiefly 
horizontally* {Syd. Soc . Lex. 1883). 

2773 H. Rose Elem. Bot. 71 A panicle is said to be diffuse 
when the partial footstalks diverge. s86t Miss Pmait 
Ftoioer. PI. IV. 133 Diffuse Toad-flax. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 28 Fumaria officinalis, .diffuse. 

d. Path. Applied to diseases which widely 
affect the body or organ, in contradistinction to 
those which are circumscribed. 

2807-06 S. Cooper First Lines Stirg. (ed. p) 57 To some 
cases . . the name of diffuse inflammation hi the cellular 
membrane has been lately applied. 2874 Roosa Dis. Ear 
(ed. 3) J2o Diffuse inflammation of the external auditory 
canal. 1877 Erichbkn Surg. I. 14 Tendency to etvsipelas, 
pysemia, and low and diffuse inflammations generally. 

©. Embryol. Applied to a form of non-deci- 
duate placenta in which the vilU are scattered. 

2888 Kolleston & Jackson A Him . Life 367 The non-de- 
ciduate placenta is cither diffuse, when the villi are scattered 
. . or cotyledonary, when they are aggregated into patches. 

3 . Of a style of writing or speech: Using many 
words to convey the sense ; extended, wordy, ver- 
bose: the opposite of concise or condensed. 
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174s Gray Let . Poem* (1775) 146 [This] i* no commend** 
(ion of the English tongue, which i* too diffuse, end daily 

f rowfc more ana mare enervate. 1783 Pott Chirurg, Wks. 

I. 194 Some part* of them wtH appear prolix and diffuse. 
1813 Jane Austkn P.mma i. vii, Too strong and concise, 
not diffuse enough for a woman. x&ia 1 (. Rogers Introd. 
Burke's IVks. 47 His style is al ways full . . and in many place* 
even diffuse. x868 /'ref, to Ihgly's Pity. Medit. 22 Digby, 
who as a writer is always diffuse, duells upon the wonder. 


DiffU6 (difi //•*), v . Also 6-7 defuse, [f. L. 
diffuse ppl. stem of dtffundtrc to pour out or away: 
see Dikkunh. Cf. 1*. diffuser (15th c. in llatz.- 
Darm.)l 

I. + 1 . t rans. To pour out as a fluid with wide 
dis|>ersion of its molecules ; to shed. Ob r. 

JS 9 » V Loftio, Diffondi rrv, to defuse, to shed. x6xe Shake. 
Temp, iv. i. 79 Who, with tlw saffron wings, vj>oi» my 
flowres Diffuses! hony drop*, refreshing showre*. 1634 Vv. 
Tin WHvr tr. Balzac's J.ett. 400 A place whereon J leaven 
defuseth all it* Grace*. 1734 tr. Rollins sine, //is/, (1827) 
1 . Pref.4 [T)u*] diffuse* gic.u light over the history of those 
nation*. 

2 . To pour or send forth as from a centre of dis- 
persion ; to spread abroad over a surface, or through 
a space or region ; to spread widely, shed abroad, 
disperse, disseminate, a. (material things, or phy- 
sical forces or qualities'). 

, Si'enser F. £>• 11 ii. 4 The . .vcnemc. .Their blood . . 
infected hath, Being diffused through the sencclcss tronck. 
1601 Holland Pliny i. 31a The vitall vertuc in them .is . 
sored and defused throughout the whole body. 16*7 May 
Lucan ix. (i f 1) 606 Those trees no shadow can efiffusr. 
1654 Warren Unbelievers 95 The Head diffuseth nerve* to 
the several members. x66o Galf L rt. Gentiles 1. 1 v. 27 The 
Phenician* . . bcjpxn to diffuse themselves throughout the 
whole of the Midland Sea. X711 Poi»k Temp. Tame 308 
From pole to pole the wind* diffuse the sound. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 190 Ffi Diffuse thy riches among thy 
friend*, 17^1 Hamii ton Berthoild ’> Dvting 1 1 , 11. lii. 11. 143 
Hot water in which tows dung has been diffused, x8i$ 
Shfllfy Demon World 2 27 Ten thousand spheres diffuse 
Their lustie through it* adamantine gates, i860 Tyndall. 
Glar. 11. vii. 260 The colours of the sky ure due to minute 
particles diffused through the atmosphere, 
b. (immaterial or abstract things). 


15*6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. dc W. 1531) 31 The charite of God ia 
diffused & spred in our hertes. 1636 Bramhall Rep lie vi. 
279 The true Catholic k Church, diffused over the World. 
1689 Shadwsll Bury F. 11, His fame is diffus’d throughout 
the town. 1814 IT Israeli Ouarrelt Autk.{\ 867) 363 Dif- 
fusing a more general taste for the science of botany. 1839 
James Louis XI\\ 111 . 114 A general rumour began to 
diffuse itself through the court. 185a Masson Kss. i. (1856) 32 
A hearties* man does not diffuse geniality and kindness 
around him, as Goethe did. 


C. fig. 'The reverse of collect or concentrate : to 
dissipate. 

16081 1 Bp. Hall Medit. 4 Vtnvs 1. $ 70 The one gathers 
the powers of the soule together, .the other diffuses them. 
175a Johnson Rambler No. 190 Po Determined to avoid a 
close union.. and to diffuse himself in a larger circle;. 1887 
Ruskin Ptxterita 11 . 274 He diffused himself in serene 
scholarship till too late. 

3 . To extend or spread out (the body or limbs) 

freely; in fa. ///*., Extended or spread out. at oh. 
and foetic. • 

1671 Milton Samson 11H Sec how he lies at random, care- 
lessly diffused. *706, Watts Horjt Lyr . (1779) 2 &4 Beneath 
your sacred shade diffused we lay. 1806-7 J* Bkrkstord 
Miseries Hum. Li/e( 1826) 11 xxxiii, After having, .diffused 
yourself on the sopha. 1815 Shfi L! y A/as/or 636 His 
limbs did rest, Diffused and motionless, on the smooth 
brink Of that obscurest chasm. 

4 . intr, (for ref.) To be or become diffused, to 
spread abroad (Jit. and fig. \ 

a 1633 b ce Diffusing below]. 1700 S. Parker Six Philos, 
Ess. pi It [the Chimist’s Fire) doe* not merely sustain it 
self, but propagate* too, and diffuses upon the ruins of its 
neighbours, a 1711 Kkn HymnartumV oet. Wks. 1721 II. 
12 t.ovc .. Will all diffuse in Kxtncy. 1785 Fugenius II, 
192 In several other parts . . the same benevolent spirit and 
moral improvement are diffusing. 18x4 Souihky Roderick 
xvi, The silver cloud diffusing slowly past. 


5 . Physics . a. trans. To cause (gases or liquids) 
to intermingle by diffusion ; to disperse by diffu- 
sion. b. intr . Said of fluids : To intermingle or 
interpenetrate each other by diffusion ; to pass by 
diffusion. See Diffusion 5. 

a* 1808 Dalton Nav Syst, Chests. Philos. I. 150 Gases 
always intermingle and diffuse themselves amongst each 
Other, if exposed ever so carefully, /bid. tat When two 
equal measures of diffcicnt gases arc thus diffused. 1831 
T. Graham in L, <J- E . Phil, Mag. (18331 II. 179 The ascent 
of the water in the tube, when hydrogen is diffused, forms a 
striking experiment. 1849 — in PhiL Trans. (1850) 5 The 
phial was filled up with the solution to be diffused. 

b. 1831 Grsiiam in L. 4* E, Phil. Mag. ( 1833) II. 189 The 
air does not diffuse out against so strong a pressure. 1849 
— in Phil. Trans. (1850) 4 The carbonic acid found in the 
upper bottle, and which had diffused into it from the lower. 
1854 Ibid, 178 Water appears to diffuse four times more 
lapidly than alcohol. 1809 E. A. Pakkes Pract. Hygiene 
(eel 3) 127 Every gas diffuses at a certain rate. 

II. +8. trans. To distract, j^erplex, disorder, 
render confused or indistinct. 06s. (Cf, Diffuse 
a. 1 ; and see also Diffused i.) 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 2 If but as well [1st Folio will] 1 
other accents borrow. That can my .speech defuse. 

Ilcnce Diffusing ffl. a. 

a 1633 Gougk Comm. Heb. i. a The Spirit is as Oyl. of a 
diffusing nature. 1887 Door Nellie (1888) 286 She bad told 
her, with diffusing circles of surpiisc. 


Diffused (difiwzd, poet. -6d), pfil. a. Also 6-7 
defused, [f. Diffuse v. + -id lj 

I. + 1 . Confused, distracted, disordered, obscure. 
[Cf. Diffuse a. 1, Diffuse v. 6.] 

1535 Covkkdalk Isa, xxxiii. 19 So diffused a language, that 
it muye not be vnderstonde. 1391 Greene Farnu. Polly 
Ciij b, I have seene an English gentleman so defused in hi* 
sutes, his doublet lieing for the wear© of Castile, hi* hose for 
Venice, his hat for Fiance. 1394 Shake. Rich. ///, t. ii. 78 
Defus'd infection of man. 1*99 — Hen. K, v. ii. 6x Sterne 
Looke*. defus’d Attyte, And euery thing that seemes vn* 
natural!. 1608 Akmin Nest Nmn. (1843) 6 The whole 
luinpe of this defused chaios. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
815 T here i* no divine word (as TcrtulU&n speaketh . so 
dissolute and defused, that oncly the words may be de- 
fended, and not the true meaning of the wordcs set downc. 

II. 2 . Spread abroad, widespread ; dispersed 
over a large area; + covering a wide range of 
subjects ( obs .). 

x6xo IIk.alry St. Aug. Citie of Cod xvi. ii. (1620) 541 
Christ . . in whose houses, that is, in whose Churches, the 
diffused Nations shall inhubitc. For Iaphet is diffused, 
1644 Dicky Nat. Bodies (1645) 11. 123 Able to exempt them- 
selves from defused power*. 1609 Bkntlky Phaf. Introd. 

1 5 Galen, with ail his vast and diffused beaming, a 1715 
BukNtT Chon Time (1766) I. fix lie had a most diffused love 
to all mankind. 1849 Mr*. Somrrvii l.R Connect. Phys. Sc. 
xxx vii. 411 The diffused light of myriads of stars. x88a 
X im& So* ns’ Pot. 748 Within two hours in direct sunlight, 
within six hours in diffused daylight. 

+ 8. .‘Dikfuhk a. 3. Obs. 

x<7 9 Lviv Euphues (Arb) 64 In pleading© [there ought 
to be).. a difficultc enteraunce, and a defused [1636 diffused] 
determination. 

Diffusedly (difi/7*Z(*dli), adv, [f. prec. + -Ly 2 .] 
In a diffused manner, 

I. fl. Confusedly, obscurely; disorderly. Obs. 

[See Diffuse a. x.] 

1567 Maplet Or. Pores t 16 In this stone is . . scene . . the 
verie forme of a Tode. with bespotted and coloured feete, 
but those vglye nnd defusedly. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's 
Hist. China 395 Whose memorie doth remain vnto this day 
amongst the. .people, although diffusedly. a 1625 Fletcher 
Nice Valour 111. iii, Goe not so diffusedly. 

II. 2 . With diffusion or spreading abroad ; 
dispersedly ; with interpenetration. 

159X Pekcivall Sp. Did., Dfusamente, diffusedly. x6xx 
Coigr., Ca 4- la, diffusedly, scatteringly. a 17x1 Kkn 
tf ymnotneo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 303 Till from thy powerful 
Word to rude dull Mas*, Life energctick should aiffux’dly 
pa**. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius iv. 101 Each, widely scat- 

tered, and diffusedly, flics. 1884 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 5/1 
The lieavy metals, .are present, though far more diffusedly. 

t b. In the wider or extended sense. Obs. 
a \ 641 Bp. Mountagu Acts \ Mon. xoo Taking ludah 
cither restrainedly, for the Tribe .. or diffusedly, for the 
nation. 

f 3 . Diffusely; with much fullness or prolixity of 
language ; at large. Obs. 

1594 Blundfvfl Exere. Cont. (cd. 7) A iv, A* Monte 
Regio wrote diffusedly, and at large, so Copernicus wrote 
of the same briefly. 1604 T. \Vrioht Passions v. iv. 218 Of 
this more diffusedly in my third bookc. 1730 A. Gordon 
Maffei's Amphith. 193 Those who have diffusedly wrote on 
Amphitheatre*. 1805 Ann. Reg . 1054 [They] have also dif- 
fusedly written on Biasil. 1817 J. Lawrence in Monthly 
Mag. XLVIL 38 Many, .will descant most ably, diffusedly, 
nnd elegantly, upon the superstructure. 

Difftrsedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
condition or quality of bein^ diffused. 

1 1 . Con fused ness, perplexity, obscurity. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Obscuriti , obscuritie. .dlffusednwse. 

2 . The quality of being widely dispersed. 
a x6s6 Br. Andrew ks Serm . (18561 1 . 378 Willing to reduce 
the diffusedness of our repentance at large to the certainty of 
some one set time, x 681-1 Boyle Nnu Exp. Icy Noctiluca 
46 A conjecture I had made about the great diffusedness of 
the Noctilucal Matter. 1747 Edwards Canons Cnf . xxii. 
(1765)211 It is the diffusednejes, or extent of her infection 
w hich is here described. 

Diffusely (difi/Psli), adv . [f. Diffuse a. + 
-ly *.] In a diffuse manner, 
fl. Confusedly, obscurely. Obs. 

1313 Barclay Egloges 11. (1570) Bivb, Diffusely thou 
speukest to vnderstanue. 

2. In a diffused or widespread manner ; with wide 
dispersion. 

153a Hut oet, Diffuse) ye, diffuse. 17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan 
vi. 936 (Seager), Pleas'd that her magic fame diffusely flies. 
c 1839 Landor Wks. (1846) I, 464 The sun colours the sky 
most deeply and most diffusely when he hath sunk l>e!ow 
the horizon. 1870 Hooker Stud. P'lora 180 Centaurca 
cabitrapa. diffusely branched. 1874. LommeVs Light 12 
The light is diffusely reflected from incir surface. 

3 . In many words, verbosely, copiously; fully, 
at large : the opposite of concisely . 

ex 180 Wyclip Serm. cxvii. Scl. WVs. I. 391 It suflicide 
to Mathew to telle . . biginnynge at Abraham. But Luk . . 
telli|> more diffuscli how man stie]> up to God, from Adam 
to be Trinitc. x66a Glanvill Lux Orient, xi. (R.), These 
places have been more diffusely urged in a late discourse 
to this purpose. 1781 II. Blair Led. xviii, (R.), A senti- 
ment, which, expressed diffusely, will barely be admitted to 
be just, expressed concisely, will be admired as spirited. 
1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. 111. f 106 That great branch of 
etmex. .has been so diffusely handled by the casuists, .that 
Grotius deserves . . credit for the brevity with which he has 
laid down the simple principles. 

Difftiseness (diftu snes). [f. as prec. -f -NESS.] 
The quality of being diffuse; esf. in speech or 
literary style, the opposite of conciseness. 


1797 Monthly Mag III . 46 He . . spreads out hi* concep- 
tlons with tedious diffuseness. 184* S. Austin Ranh/s Hist. 
Ref. III. a8i People dreaded their violence and their dif- 
fuseness. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) V. 93 The apology for 
delay and diffuseness which occurs not unfrequently in the 
Republic. iSm Speaker aa Oct. 505/3 Notes, .written with 
intolerable diffusencss, dullness, and obscurity. 

Diffuser (difiw wj). [f. Diffuse v . + -er 1 .] 

1 . One who or that which diffuses or spreads 

abroad. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. V. 1. 19 (R.) The Holy Ghost. . 
l>eing the author and difluser of them into our hearts* x68x 
Manningh am Disc. cone. Tpith 32 (T.) Diffusers of secular 
learning. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev XXII. 545 The 
diffusers, not the inventors, of their unprincipled principles. 
1807 South* v P'spriella't Lett. III. 96 Women, .become 
the most useful diffusers of their own faith. 1893 drena 
(Boston) Nov. 707 Promoter of purity, diffuser of sweet- 
ness and light. 

2 . spec. A contrivance for diffusing air, light, 
heat, etc. 

*«4 Health F.xhib. Catal. 114/1 Patent Inlets and Air 
Diffusers for Buildings. 1891 Truth 10 Dec. X242/X The 
burners were shaded with the new bead rny diffusers. 1894 
Harper's Mag. July 216/2 Patents have been granted lor 
* diffusers whereby the lightning is to be distributed over 
a larger area than, presumably, it could find unassisted. 

DifPuibility (difi//zTbiiiti). Tf. Diffusible 
4* -ity.] Capacity of being diffused ; esf. in Phy - 
sics 9 as a measurable quality of gases or fluids. 

*813 J. Thomson Led. It\fiavt. 489 On account of their 
greater diffmibility in the atmosphere. 1809 [see Diffusi* 
hie]. x86t Graham in Phil. Trans. 183 p>w diffusibility 
is not the only property which the bodies .. possess in 
common. 1883 , bortn. Ret>. 1 Oct. 598 Influenza., is re- 
markable for its amazing diffusibility. 

Diffusible (difi/PzibM), a. Also •able. [f. 
L. difffts- ppl. stem of diffundPre to pour out, 
Diffune + -idle : so in mod.K.] Capable of 
being diffused ; spec, in Physics , having the capa- 
city, as a fluid, of spreading itself between the 
molecules of a contiguous fluid. 

178* Clark in Med. Commnn. I. 64 note. The infection. . 
being of an exceedingly diffusable nature. 1794 - 1 * Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc. 151 The moveable or dinmuble heat in 
bodies, by which we are made to feel. 18x1 Pinkerton 
Petral. fl. 425 It is not diffusible in cold water. 1830 
Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 65 Die volatile oil of Caicputi is. . 
a highly diffusable stimulant. 1849 Graham in Phil. Trans. 
(1850) 1 A diffusibility like that of gases, if it exists in liquids, 
should afford means for the separation and decomposition 
even of unequally diffusible substances. 1864 H. Spencfr 
Bwl. I. 19 Hydrochloric acid is seven times as diffusible as 
sulphate of magnesia. 

lienee DUTtri BiblenM* = Diffusibility. 

1847 Craig, Diffutibltness, diffusibility. 

+ Diffu-sile, a. Obs . rare — [ad. L. diffusi l- is 
diffusive, f. diffus- ppl. stem of diffundZrc to Dif- 
fuse.] =» Diffusible. 

17*7 Bailey voL II, Diffusile x spreading. 

DiffusTmeter = next. 

Diffasio*met*r. [f. L. diffusio diffusion + 
•meter.] An apparatus for measuring the rate of 
diffusion of gases. 

1866 Graham in Phil. Trans . CLVI. 399 The diffusio- 
meter, consisting of a plain glass tube, .closed at the upper 
end by a thin plate of stucco, and open below. 1879 Nature 
XXL 191 The diffusiometer which I have constructed. 
Diffusion (difi/Pson). Also 6 defusion. [ad.L. 
diffusion- cm x n. of action from diffundtre to pour 
out: see Diffund. Also in mod.F. (1610 in 
Hatz.-Darm.)] 

fl. The action of pouring or shedding forth; 
outpouring, effusion. Obs . 

c 1374 [see a). i6s6 Bacon Sylva 9 268 The Diffusion of 
Species V isible. a 1631 Donne in Select . (1840) 49 Diffusion 
oty* Holy Ghost. 

2. The action of spreading abroad ; the condition 
of being widely spread ; dispersion through a space 
or over a surface ; wide and general distribution, 
159s Drayton Harmonie cf Church , Song 0/ Faith/ nil. 
He stood aloft and compassed the land, ana of the nations 
doth defusion make, [Cf. Ilabakkuk hi. 6.) 164a Howell 
For, Tear. (Arb.) 46 The bloud gathering up by an un« 
cquall diffusion into the upper parts, 1665 Phil. Trans . I, 
50 A Medium, .much less disposed to assist the diffusion of 
Cold. 1797-1803 Foster in Life f Corr. (1846) I. x66 A 
stream spread into listless diffusion. x8*x Craig Led. 
Drawing iii. 168 To the painter., the diffusion of light, .is 
of high importance. 184* Bischopp Woollen Mantf, If. 
261 The propagation and diffusion of that breed of sheep, 
b. The condition of branching out on all sides. 
a 168* Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684)34 This diffusion and 
spreading of its Branches. 171a Addison Sped. No. 414 
F 5 A Tree in all its Luxuriancy and Diffusion of Boughs. 

o. quasi-rtwrr. That which is extended, a dif- 
fused extension or extent, rare. 

a z6 96 Scar burgh Euclid { 1705)2 Space I* an Infinite, and 
Unmoveable Diffusion every way. x 7^0 Johnson Rambler 
No. 36 F it The Sea is. .an immense diffusion of water*. 

fd. In diffusion ; in distribution among the 
members of a body generally; -Diffusively b; 
cf. Diffusive 3. Obs . 

164a Jrr. Taylor Episc , (R.), And therefore the deter- 
mination of councils pertains to all, and is handled by all, 
not in diffusion but in representation. 

S.Jtg. Spreading ab road, dispersion, dissemina- 
tion (of abstract things, as knowledge). 
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17J9 Johnson Rambler No. ioi F a The writer, .receive* 
little advantage from the diffusion of hi* name. 175a Hume 
Es*. «fr Treat. (1777) I. 334 The universal diffusion of learn- 
ing among a people, siu f. Bowring Miner Morals, 
Story Perseverance 146 This diffusion of enjoyment. 186a 
Sir B, Bhodie Psychol* Inq, II. i. u The effect which the 
general diffusion of knowledge produces on society. *894 
Green Short Hist* viii. f 3. 46s The rapid diffusion of the 
new doctrines in France. 187$ Gladstone Glean* VI. xlv. 
131 There is a wider diffusion of taste among the many.. 

4 . Of speech or writing : Diffuseness ; prolixity, 
copiousness of language. 

In quot. 1374 (which stand* quite alone in point of date) 
the sense U rather ‘ use of diffusencss, copious outpouring 
of speech. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylut hi. 247 (396) Nere it that I wilnc 
as now tabregge Diffusioun of speche, I coude almost A 
thousand olde stories thee alegge. 1770 8s Johnson L. F , 
Akenside, The reader wanders through the gay diffusion, 
sometimes amazed, and sometimes delighted. 178a V. Knox 
Ess. (1819) 1. xiiv. 344 Attributing to the former [Demos- 
thenex] conciseness, and to the latter [Tully] diffusion. 1791 
Boswell Johnson an.ma (1816) II. 184, I love his know- 
ledge, his genius, his diffusion, and affluence of conversation. 
1S70 Lowell Study Wind . 378 The power of diffusion with- 
out being diffuse would seem to be the highest merit of 
narration. 

5 . Physics . The permeation of a gas or liawid 
between the molecules of another fluid placed in 
contact with it ; the spontaneous molecular mixing 
or interpenetration of two fluids without chemical 
combination. 


1808 Dalton New Syst. Chem, Philos. I. 19 1 The diffu- 
sion of gases through each other is effected by means of the 
repulsion belonging to the homogeneous particles. 183* 
T. Graham L. A E. Phil. Mag. (1833) 1 1 . 175 (On the Law of 
the Diffusion of Gases.) The diffusion or spontaneous inter- 
mixture of two pasesin contact is effected by an interchange 
in position of indefinitely minute volumes of the gases.. 
These replacing volumes of the gases may l»e named equi- 
valent xwlumet of diffusion. 1863-73 Watts Diet. Chem. 
II. $23 Diffusion.. takes place both when the fluids are in 
immediate contact, and when they are separated by porous 
membranes or other partitions. 1878 A. H. Green Coal i. 
11 A portion of the carbonic acid is dissipated by diffusion. 
188a vines Sachs * Pot* 718 The sugar is the migratory pro- 
duct which takes part in the diffusion ; the starch-grains 
are the temporarily stationary product. 

0 . alt rib* and Comb * (chiefly sense 5), as diffusion - 
apparatus , -bulb, -cell, -circle, -coefficient, -instru- 
ment, -phial, -tube, - volume * 

1831 Graham in L * 4 E . Phil. Mag. (1833) II. 178 A simple 
instrument which I shall call a Diffusion-tube wax con- 
structed. Ibid* 179 When such a diffusion-tube, .was filled 
with hydrogen over mercury, the diffusion or exchange of 
air for hydrogen instantly commenced, through the minute 
pore* of the stucco. Ibid* 186 The first time a diffusion-bulb 
ix tried, it generally gives the diffusion volume of hydrogen 
below the truth. 1849 — in Phil* Trans* (1850) 5 The saline 
solution in the diffusion cell or phial thus communicated 
freely with about 5 times it* volume of pure water. 1858 
— Elem. Chem . II. 613 Another method of determining 
the diffusion-coefficient of a salt has been devised by 
Jolly. 1874 Knight Diet. Msch ,, Diffusion-apparatus, 
a mode of extracting the sugar from cane or beet-root by 
dissolving it out with water. 1878 Foster Fhys* lit. ii. 399 
If the object be. .removed farther away from the lens, the 
rays . . will be brought to a focus in front of the screen, 
and, subsequently diverging, will fall upon the screen as a 
circular patch composed of a series of circles, the so-called 
diffusion circles. 1883 Syd* Soc. Lex., Diffusion apparatus, 
a celt divided into two parts by a porous septum or dia- 
phragm. 

Diffd'sionist* [f. Diffusion + -ist.] One 
who adheres to a theory of diffusion ; also atlrib . 

1893 Athenaeum 25 Nov, 736/3 The most strenuous advo- 
cate of the diffusionist theory [of folk-tales]. 

Diffusive (difiiJ’siv), a* Also 7 defusive. [f. 
L diffus- j>pl. stem of diffundlre to Diffuse + -ive. 
Cf. Y. diffusif, -ive, found 1 5-1 6th c., but app. un- 
used in i7-i8th c. (Hatz.-Darm.)J 

1 . Having the quality of diffusing (trans .) ; dis- 
pensing or shedding widely or bountifully. 

1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Tretu* Dav* Ps. cxxxiti. 2 
Christ’s grace i* so diffusive of itself, that it conveys holiness 
to us. 1641 Milton Ch* Gold. ii. (1851) 104 So diffusive of 
knowledge and charity, 1648 Boyle Seraph. Eove xiii. 
(1700) 77 It is hi* (the sun's) Nature to be diffusive of hi* 
Light. 1700 Dkvden Fables Ded., Diffusive of the goods 
which they enjoy'd. 1714 Berkeley Serm. 1 Tim* i. 2 
Wks. 1871 IV. 613 The most ardent and diffusive charity. 
174a R. Blair Grave 61 1 The big-swoln inundation, Of 
mischief more diffusive. 1816 Keatings Trav. (1817) 1 . 149 
note, Matters diffusive of such an extent of moral good. 

2 . Having the quality of diffusing itself or of 
being diffused ; tending to be widely dispersed or 
distributed ; characterized by diffusion, a. lit . of 
material things, or physical qualities, etc. ; spec * in 
Physics (cf. Diffusion 5). 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 89 So are these spices, and 
incense, and spikenard, of a diffusive and spreading nature, 
and breathe even over the walls of the garden, a 1636 Br. 
Hall Rem* Wks . (1660) 187 Leaven hath . . a diffusive 
faculty. 1683 Loud* Gaz . No. 1856/5 Cherished, .by the 
diffusive beams of the Sun. 1684 T. Burnet Th* Earth 
I. 36 AH liquid bodies are diffusive. . *7*1 Addison Sped* 
No. 4x1 f x Our Sight, .may be considered as a more deli- 
cate and diffusive kind of Touch. *7*7 Thomson Britannia 
>44 Far as the sun roll* the diffusive day. c 173® Shrn- 
stome Ruin'd Abbey 107 His lessening flock In snowy 
groups diffusive scud the vale. 1851 Graham in Phil . 
Trans* CXLL 483 The diffusive relation of the two bases. 
1869 Roecos Elem. Chem. 31 This important property is 
called the diffusive power of gases. 


b. Jig. of immaterial or abstract things. 

1634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 100 A common courtier. . 
hath nis love so diffusive among the beauties, that man is 
not considerable. 1677 Gaik C rt. Gentiles iv. 190 Demo- 
cratic hath a diffusive facultie, as it takes in the concernex 
and interests of each individual 1781 Gibbon Ded. 4 b\ 
III. 43 The diffusive circle of hi* l>enevolence was circum- 
scribed only by the limits of the human race. 183a Tfnny- 
son 4 Von ash me why * iv, The strength of some diffusive 
thought Hath time and space to work and spread. 187* 
Smiles Charac* Ui. (1876) 71 The good character is diffusive 
in its influence. 

+3. Of a body of people : As consisting of mem- 
bers in their individual capacity. The ' diffusive 
body 1 is contrasted, by the notion of individually 
diffused or distributed action, with the 4 collective 
body *, and, by that of universal participation, with 
a 'representative body 1 . The action of the * dif- 
fusive body * is that in which every member of the 
body shares directly. (Common in 17th c.) Obs. 

164s Anew, to Printed Bk. it The election of the diffusive, 
not of any representative body. 1647 Jkr. Taylor Lib. 
Proph, ix. 161 The incompctcncy of the Church in it* diffu- 
sive Capacity to be Judge of Controversies. 1647 Diggi s 
Unlaw/. Taking Arms ui. 66 If actions of this nature were 
unwarrantable in the diffusive body^ they ate so in the 
representative. 1660 Fuller Mixt Lon tempi. \. (1841)359 
The diffusive nation was never more careful in their elec- 
tion*. 169X T. HIaie] Ad. New Invent, p. Ixxxii, His 
Majesty and all hi* People, both representative ami diffu- 
sive. 01694 Tii.i.otson Serin. (1743) I. 359 They are not 
agreed, .where this infallibility is seated *, whether in the 
pope, .or a council, .or in the diffusive body of Christians. 
17x8 Hicke8& Nelson J. Kettleioetl tu. x. 21a That the 
Supreme Power was Fundamentally in the whole Body 
Diffusive of the People. 

4 . Prolix in diction or speech ; ««Pikfu8E a. 3. 
(Sometimes in good sense : Copious, full.) 

1699 Burnet 19 A rt. Pref. (1700) 2 The heaviness, .of Stile, 
and the diffusive length of them, disgusted me. 1734 tr. 
Ratlin's Aye. Hist* (1827) VIII. xvm. viii. 57 Polybius 
generally is diffusive enough. *794 Sullivan Vino Nat. 
V. 357, I have . . been unavoidably, and I am afraid tire- 
somely, diffusive. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Lib. (189a) I. 
i. 34 He is less diffusive and more pointed than usual. 
f 5 , Pot * ^Diffuse a. a c. Obs. 

1756 Watson in Phil. Trans. XI.IX. 815 The rigid leaved 
Bellflowers, with a diffusive panicle and p&tuloux flowers, 
t 0 . Difficult to understand, obscure ; —Diffuse 

a. 1. Obs. 

1709 Strvtr Ann. Ref. I. xxii. 266 Whereas Turconolicr 
was so diffusive a name ax not worthy the painx ul pro- 
nouncing. 

Diffusively (difirtsivli), adv* [f. prcc. +-ly 2.] 
In a diffusive manner or condition ; see the adj. 

x6a8 T. Spencer Lngkk 54 It is diffuxiuely good, in as 
much as it ix fit . . to bestow good vpon others. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii, 198 Whether the primitive 
. . Animals .. were diffusively created over the habitable or 
dry Ground as Vegetables were. *710 Managers' Pro 4 
Con 67 May the Influence of good Examples . . be . . diffu- 
sively Prevailing. 1773 4 * Allen Serin. St. Mary's Ox/out 
18 So diffusively hatn this doctrine descended to posterity. 
1787 Hawkins Johnson 129 Rhansodically and diffusively 
eloquent. 1816 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 543 It branches mote 
diffusively. 1868 Gladstone Juv, Mundi iii. (1869) 75 
Probably Thracians existed tfiffusively, like Pelasgian*, 
among the Greeks. 1869 Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sc. 1. 
iii. no The particles of the crystals unite diffusively with 
the wuter. 

t b. In, or with respect to, the individual mem- 
bers; individually, severally; cf. Diffusive 3. Obs. 

1644 Narr. Beginnings 4 Causes War 19 The Subject* of 
the Kingdomc of England diffusively considered cannot 
take up Armes against the King, and how then can their 
Representatives assembled in Parliament? 1644 Bp. Max- 
well Prerog. Chr. Kings ii. 25 The people all and every 
one, diffusively, collectively, representatively. 1710 Beni- 
ley Phil. Lips, i 35 (T.), E Ktehrpria . . means diffusively the 
whole community of the Christian name. 

Diffusiveness (difiw'sivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NKas .1 The quality or condition of being diffusive. 

1630 Donne Serm. fxxii, 726 The extent and Diffusivc- 
ncsse of this Sinne. *648 Boyle Seraph , Love iii. (1700) 10 
Those. .Excellence*, which the Diffusiveness of his Good- 
ness, makes him pleased to communicate. 170s Addison 
Dial. Medals iii. 1^4 The first fault, that I shall find with 
a modem legend, is its diffusiveness. 1831 Graham in L. 4 E. 
Phil. Mag. (1833) II. 356 A certain proportion of each of 
the mixed gases , . corresponding to its individual diffusive- 
ness. 1848 H alla m Mia. Ages viii, note xi, An Essay . . 
written with remarkable perspicuity and freedom from dif- 
fusiveness. 1884 W. H. R 1 uEiNo in HarpePs Mag. June 68/1 
The natural buoyancy and diffusiveness of smoke. 

Diffuivity (difi/ 7 si*viti). Physics, [ft Diffu- 
sive + -1TY. Cf. activity , conductivity .] Diffusive 
quality; capacity of diffusion (as a measurable 
quality of liquids, gases, heat, etc.); -Diffusi- 

BILITY. 

Tait Rec* Adv, Phys, Sc. xi. 280 We may speak of 
the diffusivity of one substance in solution in another. x88x 
Everett Desckanets Nat* Philos, xxxv. 413 ‘Diffusivity' 
(to use the name recently coined by Sir Wm. Thomson) 
measures the tendency to equalization of temperature. 188a 
Nature XXVI. 567 ‘Diffusivity’, that is .. conductivity 
divided by thermal capacity of unit volume. 

Diffueor, var. ot Diffuses. 

Difluan : see Difpluan. 

Difoil (dai’foil), a. noncc-wd* [f. Di- after 
trefoil , etc.] (See quot) 
i860 Ruskin Mod* Paint. V, vl iii. 20 The elementary 
structure of all impoitant trees may, 1 think . . be resolved 


into three principal forms: three-leaved, four-leaved and 
fivc-lcaved . . Or, ( in well-known terms, trefoil, quatrefoil. 
cinqfoil . . The simplest arrangement . . in which the l Hid* 
are nearly opposite in position, .cannot, I believe, constitute 
a separate class.. If it did, it might be called difoil. 

Dlfy(e, oba. form of Deft. 

Dig (dig\ v * Forms : 4-6 dyggo(n, 4-7 diggc, 
(5 degge), 6 - dig. Pa. t. and pple. digged (4 -tdo, 
5 dygged, doggy d, deghit ) ; also dug (pa. t. 
8-, pa. pplc. 6-j in 7 dugg). [Found since 14th 
c. ; prob. a. F. digtur, according to Darmestctcr 
properly 4 creuser la terre to (fig or hotlow out 
the ground, by extension *■ 'piquer* to prick or prod, 
a* now used in Normandy; also, in the Manage, 
digucr un chcval to dig the spur into a horse; 
iclnted to K. digue dike, also to F. digon, digot, iron 
prong* for catching fish and shell-fish, digonner 
* to dig, or pricke ^Norm.) * Cotgr. Cf. also Da. 
dige dike, ditch, trench, vb. to raise a dike. 

Dig cannot be derived from, or in any way directly related 
to. HE dL dike, ditch, and dician to dike, embank, from 
which it differ* both in vowel and final consonant ; but if 
the French derivation becorrert, it goes batk through F. 
to the same Teutonic root. It is properly n weak verb, pa. t. 
and pple. digged , but in 16th 1. received a sit<»ng tu. Pplc. 
dug. analogous to stuck, which since 1 Kill c. Inis aKo been 
umhI ns pa. t.] 

I. intr. 

1 . * To work in making holes or turning the 
ground* (J.); to nmke an excavation; to work 
with a spade or oilier tool similarly employed. 

Locally the word was, and in some cases still is ; the 
ter hmcal term fur working with a mattork a* distinguished 
fiom a *pade, the latter bring 1 graving ’ or 4 delving Cf. 
quots. 1530, 1691 ; also 161,, iBBB in sens© 4. 

c 1300 Or/eo 2 19 in Ritson Met. Rom. II. 358 Now he most 
hot he digge and wrote, Kr he have his lille of rote. t 1380 
Wyclif Serm. Scl. Wks. 1 . 90 Diggc about be vyne rolls. 
1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) III. 159 (MfUr.) pey foundc a 
mannis hede in hat place while hey digged, r 14)00 Maunpiv. 
(1839) xxvi. 267 Thci scliullcn dyggen and mynrn so stiongly. 
c 1440 Prompt Pan*. lai/i Dvegyn, supra in delvyn. c 1440 
(testa Rom. iii. 7<Harl. MS. > He toke a shovdle, and dyggyd 
in the erlhe. e 1500 Ballad on Money in HaIHw. Xugat • 
Poet. 48 The plowman hymselfe doihe dyge and delve In 
storme, stiowe, frost and rayne. 1506 Ptlgr Per/. 1 W. de W. 
1511) 130 b, They that dygge for water. 1530 Pai now. 516/1, 
1 oygge in the groundc with a mnttocke. 1607D1KKFR 
\\ T h. of Babylon yf ks. 1873 II. 197 When mine* are to be 
blowne vp men dig low. 1611 Bhhe E.t od. vii 24 The 
Egyptians digged round alnrut the riuer. 1691 Brokkshy 
in Kay N.C. iiords % s.v. Dig, In Yorkshire, thev distinguish 
between digging and graving ; to dig is w'lth a Mattock ; to 
grave, with a Spade. < 1755 Johnson Review Blackwell's 
Mem. ( rt* A ugustus Wks. X. 18^ Mr. Blackwell lias neither 
digged in the ruins of any demoltshrd city, nor (etc.]. 1836 

Emerson Nat., Spirit Wks. (Bohn) II. 168 If labourer* are 
digging in the field hard by. 1873 C. Robinson N S. Wales 
35 He went so far as to recommend the unemployed miners 
of Cornwall to come out here and dig for it {gold]. 

b. Said of animals : lo excavate the ground with 
snout or claws. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. xxxiv. 15 There an irchoun haddc dichi* 
..and diggide abotite (138a dulf, dcluede). 1535 Covekdai k 
Ibid , , There shall the hedghogge buyldc, digge ■ «nd bringe 
forth his y°nge ones. 1774 Golhsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VIII. 12a They [antsj dug deeper and deeper to depositc 
their egg*. 

c. Jig. with allusion to the general seme ; also 
spec, to study hard and closely at a subject ( U.S.). 

1789 Triffer No. 43. 549 Youths who never digged for the 
rich ore of knowledge thro' the pages of the Rambler. 
i8ox Southey 7 halaoa iv. xv, ’ J is a well of living waters. 
Whose inexhaustible lxmntics all might drink, But few dig 
deep enough. 18*7-8 Harvard Reg. 303 Here ihc sunken 
eye and sallow countenance bespoke the man who dug six- 
teen hours per diem. 1869 Louisa M. Alcott Little Women 
II. xii. 165 Laurie ‘dug’ to some purpose that year. 

2 . With various prepositional constructions : To 
penetrate or make one’s way into or through some- 
thing by digging ; to make an excavation or loosen 
the soil under anything. 

1535 Coverdai e Leek. viii. 8 Thou son tie off man, dygge 
thorow the wall. 1580 Baku 1 Alv. I). 607 To diggc vnder 
an hill, suffodere montern. 16x1 Bible Job xxiv. 16 In the 
darke they digge through hou*e*. i6a8 Hobbeh i'htuyd. 
(1823) 76 They united themselves by digging through the 
common wallb between hou.te and nouse. 1703 Aduihon 
Trav. (J,), The Italians have often dug into lands described 
in old authors, as the places where statue* or obelisks stood, 
and seldom failed of success. 183s Examiner Hu 

seemed to dig into his subject. 1865 Gossf Land Sea 
(1874) 5 The little boat ploughed and dug through the 
green and foaming waves. 1877 Holderness Gloss , Dig- 
Into, to set about a job of work in earnest and with energy. 

II. trans . 

3 . To penetrate and excavate or turn up (the 
ground, or any surface, with a spade or similar 
tool. 

t 1340 Cursor M. 6747(Triti.) bcof bou* breking or diggyng 
ground If tnon him smyle fete J. 138a Wyclif Esek. vni. 8 
Sonc of man, dig the wal ; and whnnne Y haddc thur3 
diggide the wal, o dorc aperide. 1608 Shakb. Per* 1. iv. 5 
Wno dig* hills because they do aspire. 1699 Dryden Asneid 
\ t. (R ), A rav'nous vulture . . still for the growing liver 
digg’d his breast. 

b. Said of an animal penetrating and turning up 
(the ground) with its snout, etc. 

1308 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xvm. cil (1405) 847 The 
molfe hathe a snowte . . and dyggeth therwyth the ertlic 
and castyth vpp that he dyggyth. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg , 
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ii. 398 The bristled Boar .. New grinds his Arming Tasks, 
ana digs tbc Ground. 

4 . spec. To break up and turn over (the soil) with a 
mattock, spade, or the like, as an operation of tillage, 
(See sense i as to technical use in quot. 1888.) 

. * 3 “ Wyclif Isa. v. 6 It [a vineyard] schal not be kit, and 
it Hchal not l»e diggtd, and breris and thornes schulcti growe 
vp on it. 155a (see Digging vbl. sb ij. 1580 Barkt Atv. 
1 ) 697 That the ground should be , dug three foote deepe. 
1611 Hihi.k Isa. vii. 2 5 And on all hides that shalbe digged 
with the mattocke. 1715 Desvjui ikrs Fires Improv . 114 
Suppos’d to have been digu’d four Inches deep, 1888 
Et worthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Dig, v.t , to work ground 
with a mattock. Ground is never *aid to be dug with a 
spade. 1889 li. H. Rowilly Verandah in N. Guinea 200 
The first moon is spent in digging the ground. 

tb. T o till (a plant) by this operation. Obs. 
i$s6 Filgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 54 We. .sholdc not onely 
dygge our vvne welc hv compunccyon. 1577 B. Googe 
He resbach's Hush . 11. (1506) 83 The plants of a yeere . . must 
bee discretely digged and (lounged. i6»6 Bacon Sylva 
§ f)22 The Vines . are . . so much digged and dressed, that 
their Sap spendeth into the Grapes, 
t o. with together. Obs. 

2308 Trkvisa Barth . de P. R. xm. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), 
On 1 his rigge ponder and er|>e is gaderid, ana so digged to 
ccderes, pat herbe* and sinale tron and busches growck 
heron, so pat )>e gret fische scmcj> an ylonde. 

6. To make (a hole, hollow place, mine, etc.) by 
the use of a mattock, spade, or the like ; to form 
by digging ; to hollow out ; to excavate. 

1387 1 revisa Higden (Rolls) I. 159 (M&t*.) Some diggeb 
caues and dennes. *388 Wyclif Num. xxl.18 The pit which 
the princes diB[giden [*3^ delucdcn, doluen). c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 11363 l«»i dronpe in the dike tmi deghit have for vs. 
c 2430 Lyog. Min. Poems 113 (Mat* ) To hero hys dyrge do, 
and se hys pet deggyd. 2333 Cove rdalr Gen. xxi. 30, F hauc 
dyggcd this well. 1370-80 North Plutarch , Luutllus 569 
(Wright Bible Wordbh.) So did Xerxes, .cause, .a channell 
to be digged there to passe his shipj»es through. 1597 
Shark. 2 Tien. IV, iv. v. it* Then get thee gone, and dij^ue 
my graue thy sclfc, 160 6 Proc. agst. Late Traitors 7 lo 
iligge a certain mine under the sayd House of Parliament. 
1653 Holorokt Procopius \\. ix. 49 Anciently there was no 
passage through, but in time a way was dig’d through it. 
*697 W. Damher Voy. 1 . 8s In working their Canoas hollow, 
they cannot dig them so neat and thin (with stone hatchets], 

- Ibid. 215 Making a Canoa . Then again they turn her, 
and dig the inside. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (17991 I* 3 The child, who, with a shell, hod dug a 
hole in the sand, to hold the water of the Ocean *833 Sir 
H. Douglas Mi lit. Bridges (cd. 3) 17 Torrents . . dig for 
themselves beds approaching to that form. 1864 11 . Ains- 
worth John Law 1. iv. (1881) 91 He. .is ever digging mines 
under our feet. 

0 . To obtain or extract by excavation ; to exhume, 
unearth ; ••dig out ox up (13, 14). Const, from, 
out of. 

0330 Will. Palerne 2243 pat werkmen forto worchc ne 
wonne bidere sonc, Stifly wib strong tol ston stifly to digge. 
1387TREMSA Higden (Rolls! I, 271 (M.'Uz.) In Gallia dc|> 
many good quarers and noble for to digge stoon. 1365-73 
CooiEr Thesaurus , A rutile turn . . a place where clay is 
digged. 1601 Holland Pliny xviji. xvii. (Wright Bible 
Word-bk.\ This same toad must be digged out of the ground 
again*. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 172, I with my long naylcs 
will digge thee pig-nuts. at66t Fuller Worthies, I Votes 
(R.), Metalls elsewhere are digged ..out of the bowclls of 
the land. 1663 Grkbier Counsel D iv a. Chalk . . is daily 
digged here at nome. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 681 To 
declare out of what Quarry the Stones were cuigg. x68s 
R. Burton Curios. <16841 3° Rocks out of which theTinn is 
digged. 17»6 I.roni Albert! s Archil. I. 31 We are . . not to 
make our Bricks of Earth fresh dug, hut to dig it in the 
Autumn. «»17 W._ Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 221 The 
Indians . . come to it in the summer time to dig the camash 
root. Mod. The cottagers were busy digging their potatoes, 
b. To dig a badger . 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Dig a Badger (in the 
Hunter’s Language) b» to raise or dislodge him. 27x1-2800 
in Bailey. 2869 I. oh s dale Gloss., Dig , to start a badger. 

+ 7 . To put .and cover up (in the ground, etc.) by 
digging or delving ; to bury. Cf. dig in , 1 1 b. 

1330 Palsgr. 516/1, I wyll dygge this dogge in to the 
grounde somwhcrc for feare ot stynkyng, 1607 Topsell 
.Serpents (1658) 797 All the Winter time they dig themselves 
into the earth. . »* 47 . T rapp Comm. Matt, v, 15 Such idle 
servants as .. dig their talents into the earth. 

8. T o thrust, plunge, or force ( something ) in or into, 
1333 T. Wilson Rhet. 107 As though a swordc were ofte 

digged and thrust twise or thrise in one place of the bodie. 
183a L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 2^8 Delighting, as he 
went over the noble Lord, to dig his knuckles in nt* back. 
i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. xi. 77 We . . dug our feet firmly into 
the snow, 1883 F. M. Peakd Contrad. i. He dug his hands 
into his pockets, and lounged off. 1893 Sklous Trav.S. E , 
Africa 37, I dug my spurs into my horse’s ribs. 

9 . To spur (a horse) vigorously [ * F. diguer un 
cheval\ ; to thrust, stab, prod ; to give (any one) 
a sharp thrust or nudge (in the ribs, etc.), 

1530 Palsgr. 516/1, I dygge my horse in the sydes with 
my spores. 135* Robinson tr. More's Utob. (Arb.) ioa You 
shouldc haue sene children . .digge and pusne theire mothers 
under the sides. 1873 Tennyson Q. Mary 11. iii, Gamble 
thyself at once out of my sight, Or I will dig thee with my 
dagger. 1881 Mrs. P. O’Donoghuk Ladies on Horseback 
68, I dug him with my spur, and sent him at it. ,1889 
Farmer Americanisms , To dig a man in the ribs, is to 
give him a thiust or blow in the side. 

III. In comb, with adverbs. 

10 . Dig down. a. traits. To bring down or 
cause to fall by digging. 

* 5 * 6-34 Tindalk Rom. xi 3 t.orde, they haue . . dygged 
dounc (so i6ix ami i6$x R.V.J thyn alters. i$8o Baklt Ah'. 


D. 688 To digge downe. dtfodio. a 16x9 For her by A theom . 

11. vii, I 4(1692) 268 Wicked Citizen* . . doe overthrow their 
owns Cities, and digge downe their Walls. 

b. To lower or remove by digging or excavating. 

*894 Spenser Virg. Gnat 46 Mount Atnos . . wax digged 
downe. 1778 Bp. lowth Transl. Isa. (ed. 12) Note* 313 
She ordered the precipices to be digged down. 

II. Dig in t a. tram. To pierce, stab, penc- 
tiate. Obs. (Cf. 9.) b. To put in and cover up by 
digging. (Cf. dig into in 7.) 

X330 Palsgr. 516/1, He hath dygged hym in nat with- 


standyng his almayne ryvettes. 2830 Penny Cyct. XIV. 
402/2 Tne dung . . may be dug in without fermentation for 
most kitchen-garden crop*. 


o. To cause to penetrate, to drive in deeply. 
(Cf. 8.) 

1883 Sat. Rev. 6 June 765/3 [Demons] .. laughing with 
glee tf the. .rider cursed or dug in the spurs. 

12 . Dig off. trans. To cut off by digging, rat e. 

1653 Stanley Ilist . Philos . 1. (1701) 46/1 He attempted to 

dig tne Isthmus off from the Continent. 

13 . Diff out. a. trans. To take out, thrust out, 
extract or remove by excavation. (Cf. 6.) 

X388 Wyclip fob iii. 21 As men diggyngc . . out fx38a dcl- 
uende out) trexour. 13*6 Tindale Gal. iv. 15 Yc wolde 
have digged (1534 plucked J out yourc awne eyes, and hauc 
geven them to me. 1380 Baket Atv. D 692 To digge out 
ones cics, elidere alicui <* ulos. ib/trj Milton A L. 1. 690 Soon 
had hi* . . crew Op’nd into the llill a spacious wound And 
dig’d out ribs of Gold. 177a Hutton Bridges 94 The sand 
having been previously digged out for that purpose. 1847-78 
Hallim i- r t., Dig out , to unearth the badger. 
fig. 1864 R. B. Kimball Was he successful t II xi. 259 
It was their habit to go over their lessons together, after 
Chellis had * dug out ' nis. 

b. To excavate, to form by excavation. Cf. 
Di’o-out (canoe). 

1748 Relat. F.arthq. Lima Pref. 9 These usually were 
Caves, or Hollows dug-out in the Mountain*. 

c. intr. To depart, elope. ( 17 . S. cot be/.). 

2884 S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) Adv. Hncklebury Finn 
(Farmer Amer.\ Then I jumped in a canoe, and dug out for 
our olacc. .as hard as 1 could go. 2888 Detroit Free Press 
21 July (Farmer Amer She dug out last night with a 
teamster. 

14 . Dig up. a. trans. To take or get out of 
the ground, etc., by digging or excavating ; to 
cxlmme, disinter, unearth. To dig up the hatc/iet ) to 
renew strife: see Hatchet. (Cl. 6.) 

C1400 Maundrv. (1839) ix. 207 He (John the Baptist] was 
. . buryed at Samarie. And there let Julianu* Apostata 
dvggen him vp. c 1415 <S men Sag. (P.) 1126, I se a gras 
of grete solas. Were nvt dyggya uppe by the rote, Of 
many thyngs hit myght he bote. 1335 Covfrdalk Job iii. 
21 T nose that dygge vp treasure. 1308 Shaks. Tit. A. v. i. 
135 Oft haue I digM vp dead men from their graues. 2695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth it. (1721) 82 There are 
dig’d up Trees . . in some Northern Islands, in which there 
arc at this Day growing no Trees at all. 27*6-7 Swift 
Gulliver 11. vil 160 Hufjc bones and skulls, casually dug up 
in several parts of the kingdom. 2838 Glenn y Go rd. Every- 
day Bk. 267/1 Jerusalem Artichokes, Dig them up if it be 
not done already. 1889 Farmer Amer., To dig up the 
hatchet, a phrase decidedly Indian in origin .. This (the 
hatchet) wai buried to signify the putting away of strife ; 
and digging up the hatchet, meant a renewal of warfare. 
fig. 1611 Bible Pro v. xvi. 27 An yngodly man diggeth 
vp euill : and in his lip* there is a burning fire. 2862 Bright 
Sp. India 19 Mar., A Committee to Jig up all the par- 
ticulars of our supposed perils. 

b. To excavate, break up or open by digging. 
* 55 * Robinson tr. Mores Utop. 11. fArb.)73 Kyng Utopus 
. .caused . xv . myles space of vplanayshe grounde . . to be 


Chaynes. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 132 The English 
government would l>e unable to equip a fleet without digging 
up the cellars of London in order to collect the nitrous 
particles from the wall*. 

c. To break up and loosen the soil of, by dig- 
ging : said esp, of a place not previously or recently 

2377 Langl. P. PL B. vi. 109 Dikeres & detucrcs digged 
vppe balkes. a 1698 Temple (J.\ You cannot dig up your 
garden too often. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 347 He 
direct* the moss to be delved or dug up with spades. *889 
Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 7 He dug up a 
little garden in front. 

Hence Digged (digd), Di gging ppl. adjs. 
e 2304 P. PL Crede 504 pat was dygginge dcvcl hat 
dreccneb men ofte. 155a Hulobt, Dygged, fossitius. 2626 
Surfl. & Markii. Country Earrne 302 In a well husbanded 
and died ground. 2627 Janua Ling. 170 Souldiers. .lie in 
digged trenches. 

Dig, sb.i Also 9 (Se.) deg. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . An act of digging ; the plunging or thrusting 
(of a spade, or the like) into the ground. 

1887 Pall Mall G.\% Oct. 11/1 The price which is obtained 
for tne excavated sand .. just meet* the expense of the dig 
out. 1894 Contemp . Rev. Jan. 66 At each 'dig ’ four sets of 
forks are thrust into the ground. 

2 . A definite depth or quantity to be dug out. 

1800 Daily News 4 Sept, 6/4 For every 'dig’ 302. is to he 
paid to the gang. The/ dig’ is to be 9 ft* measured from 
where the crane plumbs in the hatchway. 

3 . A tool for digging; a mattock, pick-axe, etc. 

*674-91 Ray N. C. Words , Dig, a Mattock. *877 Holder • 

ness Gloss . , Dig, a mattock ; a navvy’s pick. 1877 N. W. 
Line. Gloss., Dig, an instrument used for stubbing up roots 
more commonly called a stuFdig. ’As straight as a dig* is 
a common proverbial expression. 


4 . A thrust, a sharp poke, as with the elbow, fist, 
or other part of the body. 

1829 Moore Tom Crib's Mem. 51 While ribbers rung from 
each resounding frame, And diver* digs, and many a pon- 
derous pelt. 1813 Galt R, Gilhaize 1 . 137 (Jam.) Winterton. 
when he lay down, gave him a deg with his elbow, and 
swore at him to be quiet. 2843 J- T. Hewlett College Life 
xxxi. (Stratm.) Brunt gave him a hard dig in the ribs. 1835 
Browning Holy-Cross Day v, Somebody deal him a dig in 
the paunch. 2860 Tyndall Glac . 1. xvi. 117 A vigorous dig 
of leg and hatchet into the snow was sufficient to check the 
motion. 


b. jig. (Cf. hit sb.) 

1840 Hood Miss Ktlmansei 
Tones like to worry the y> 
thrashes and digs. 1884 Poll 


, Her Fancy Ball Hi, Thus 
igs . . Giving them lashes, 
Mall G. 15 Mar. 1/3 The 


Opposition . . caring absolutely for nothing except how to 
get a dig at the fellows who are in. 1887 E. J. Goodman 
Too Curious ix, This, of course, was a sly dig at Frank. 

6. A diligent or plodding student. (U.S. Stu- 
dents' slang.) 

2849 Bet. to Yng , Man 14 The treadmill, .might be a use- 
ful appendage to a college, not as a punishment, hut as a 
recreation for digs. 2832 N. V. Lit . World 12 Oct. (Bart- 
lett) There goes the dig . . How like a parson he eyes his 
book ! 2894 N. }\ Weekly Witness 22 Dec. 2/2 The student 
who earnestly pursue* his scholastic studies is held to be 
a scrub, or grind, or dig. 

nig, sbf Obs. exc. dial. A duck. 

c 2400 Liber Cocorum (1862) 9 pandon for wylde digge*, 
swannus, and piggus. ? a 2500 Chester PI, , Deluge 189 
llcare are doves, diggs, drakes, Redshankes, runninjge 
through the lake*. 2612 Cotgr., Anette, a Ducke, or Dig. 
2616 Inventory in Earwaker Powltrey, &c., Sandbach (1890) 
135 Three Digs and a Drake. 2884 Cheshire Gloss,, Dig, 
a duck. 

b. Comb ., as dig-bird, Lane ash . , a young duck 
(Ilalhwell); dig-meat, duckweed ( Chesh . Gloss.). 
Digallic (dsigsedik), a. Chcm. [f. Di- 2 -f 
Gallic.] In Digallic acid, which has the com- 
position of two molecules of gallic acid, minus 
one equivalent of water. 

2877 Watts Townes' Chcm. (cd. 12) II. 547 Gallotannic 
Acid, Digallic Acid or Tannin, occurs in large quantity in 
nut-galls, .and many other plants. 

Digamist idrg&mist). [f. as Digamy + -ist.] 
A man or woman who has married a second time. 

2636 Blount Glossorr. , Digamist , . . one that mnrries 
after hi* first wive* death. <2x660 Hammond Whs. 1 . 
597 (R ) The digamist, or he that hath had two wives suc- 
cessively, one after another. 2706 Hkarnk Collect. 9 Nov , 
I can say no more of this Bn. tnan y 1 in comnlyancc w* h y 
digamist. 1869 Lecjky Europ . 

igen, arc 
crowned 


ion of Y' Age he is a digamist. 1869 Lecky Em 
(1877) II. 327 ‘Digamists', according to Origen, 
I in the name of Christ, but are by no means crow 


Fashion of 
Mor. ( 
saved i 
by him. 

fb. —Bigamlst. Obs. (So F. digame, Cotgr.). 

2656 Blount Glossogr ., Digamist , one that hath had two 
Wives together. 

t Di’gamite. Obs. [f. as prec. + -itk.] « prec. 

^ 2616 T. Godwin Moses 4- /l an?// (1655) 238 Persons manur- 
ing after such divorcements, were reputed digamites, that w, 
to have two husbands or two wives. 1674-82 Blount 
Glossogr., Digamist or Digamite. 

Digamma (duigormfi). [a. L. digamrna t Gr. 
biyafifia the digamma, f. 81- twice + 76/1/20 the letter 
gamma : so called by the grammarians of the first 
century, from its shape f or F> resembling two 
gammas ( T ) ®et one above the other.] 

The sixth letter of the original Greek alphabet, 
corresponding to the Semitic waw or van, which was 
afterwards disused, the sound expressed by it having 
been gradually lost from the literary language. 

It was a consonant, probably equivalent to English w\ in 
the Italian alphabets derived from Greek, it appears to have 
passed through the power of consonantal v, to that of f, its 
value in the Roman alphabet : see F. It w as lost in Ionic 
and Attic before the date of the earliest known monuments, 
but it occurs in inscriptions in all the other dialect* down 
to late times, and it was also retained in the literary remains 
of /Folic, whence the appellation /Eolic digamma or letter. 
Though not written in classical Greek, it can be restored 
on linguistic and metrical ground* in the Homeric and other 
ancient form* of Greek words, as ftpyor, work, Aift dative 
of Z«ve , etc. 

(133a Huloet, F letter among the Iatines U called Du 

f amma. 2563-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Digamma, the letter 
\ Cicero useth it for his manerof Formium beginning with 
F.) 2698 M. Lister Joum. Paris (1699) 50 (Stanford) Hi* 
new invented Letter the Digamma, which he instituted or 


borrowed from the Eolique to express V Consonant. 27*7- 
32 Chambers Cycl. s.v., This letter is derived to us from tne 
Romans, who borrowed it from the /Eolians ; among whom 
it is called digammA, or double gamma, a* resembling two 
Ts, one over the other. 274a Pope Dune, iv, ax8 Tow’ring 
o’er your Alphabet, like Saul, Stands our Digamma, and 
o’ertop* them all. 2824 Jamieson Hermes Scyth. 1. tv. 41 
It has been thought that the Aeolic digamma approached 
nearly to the sound of W. 2843 Stoddard in Encycl . 
Metrop. (1847) I. 04/1 The /EoKc digamma is described by 
Dionysius ot Halicarnassus, in the i*t book of hi* Anti- 
quities. 2857 Birch Ahc. Pottery (1858) II. 27 The use of 
the digamma. .is continued on Doric vases both of this (the 
secona year of the 94th Olympiad] and even of a later ajge. 

Dig&mmate (ddigx-m/t), a. 
digammat-us, f. digamma : see -ate 2, 

2864 in Webster. 

Digammated (<fcig«’inrted), ppl. a. [f. u 
prec. + -at* 8 4. -ed.] 

1. Spelt with or having the digamma. 

2803 Edm. Rev. July 32c The conjunction HR, and,., is a 
digammated word. 2803 Yalpy Grk. Gram. (181 8) 151 A 
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short Syllable is often made Ions when the next word begins 
with a digammated vowel. 1663 J. Hadley Ess. (1873) Iv. 
56 It U more than forty years since Richard Payne Knight 
published in 1820 his famous digammated Iliad, site 
R. C. Jebb L\ft Bentley 159 The number of digammated 
roots in Homer is between thirty and forty. 

2 . Formed with a figure like the digamma, as 
the digammated cross! a phallic symbol, 
t Diff&’mmic, a. Obs. [f. Digamma + -ic.] Of 
or belonging to a digamma. 

1S17 G. 5 . Faber Eight Dies. (1845) I. 134 The Anakim or 
(with the digammic prefix) Fanakim. 

DigamotlS (drgfcmas), a, . ff- L. digam -us y a. 
Gr. diyapot that has been married twice ( f Si-, Di- 2 
twice + ydpot marriage) + -00s.] 

1 . Married a second time ; that contracts a second 
marriage after the death of the first spouse ; of the 
nature of digamy. 

1864 in Webster. 1868 Milman St. Pant’s xl. ;jo2 A di- 
gamous Bishop could hardly be more odious to Elizabeth. 

2 . Bot. -Androgynous. 

1883 Syd. Sac. Lex.) Digamous, having both sexes on the 
same flower-cluster. 


Digamy (dig&mi). [ad. L. digamia , a. Gr. 
btyapia a marry mg twice, f. blya^-ot : see Diga- 
Mous and -Y.] 

1 . Digamous condition or state ; second marriage; 
rc-marriage after the death of the first spouse. 

1635 Pagitt Christ ianogr. App. 17 The ordinary Priests 
marry once, Digamyjs forbidden them. 167s Cave Prim. 
Chr. 11. v. (1673) 83 Three sorts of Digamy or Second Mar- 
riages. 1679-3 Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 220 Digamy, 
as well as Marrying after a Divorce while the former Wife 
lives, are forbid under the Gospel. 1743 Johnson, Digamy , 
second marriage ; marriage to a second wife after the death 
of the first : as bigamy % naving two wives at once. 1869 
Lkcky Eurof. Mor. II. v. 3 46 Digamy, or second marriage, 
is described by Athanagoras as 1 a decent adultery \ 

1 2 . *= Bigamy i ; having two wives at the same 
time. Obs. 


1638 SirT. Herbert Trav.it d. 2)39 The Antick Romans, 
who . . so hated Digamy (both in enjoying two wives at one 
time, and being twice married). 1761-60 Bailey, Digamy , 
a being married to two Wives at the same Time. 

DigMtrio (daigarstrik), a. and sb. Anat. [ad. 
modX. digastric- us, f. Gr. &<-, Dr- 2 + yainfjp, 
yatrrp- belly: cf. Gastric. In F. digastrique 
* hauing two bellies ’ Cotgr. 161 1.] 

A. adj \ 

1 . Having two parts swelling like bellies ; spec. 
applied to muscles having two fleshy bellies with 
an intervening tendinous part, as that of the lower 
jaw ; see B. 

1791 Bailey, Digastric , that has a double belly. 1739 
Monro Anat . Bones 10a Where the digastric Muscle of the 
lower Jaw has its Origin. 187a Huxley Phys. vii. 17s There 
arc muscles which are fleshy at each end and have a tendon 
in the middle. Such muscles are called digastric or two- 
bellied. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the digastric muscle 
of the lower jaw : see B. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet’s A fiat. 53 On the inside of, and 
behind, the mastoid process, is a longitudinal depression 
named the Digastric Groove, on account of its giving at- 
tachment to the muscle of that name. 1840 J. Ellis Anat. 
82 The digastric nerve, the largest of the three branches of 
the portio dura . . is distributed by many filaments to the 
under surface of the posterior belly of the digastric. 1849 
E. Wilson Anat. Vade M . (cd. a) 40 Upon the inner side 
of the root of the mastoid process is tnc digastric fossa. 

B. sb. (Also in L. form dtgastricus.) A muscle 
of the lower iaw, thick and fleshy at its extremities, 
thin and tendinous at its middle. 

It arises from the back part of the skull, and is inserted 
into the mandible. Its action is to depress the lower jaw, 
or to raise the hyoid bone and carry it backwards or for- 
wards as in deglutition. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

*696. Phillips, Digastric , a double-bellied Muscle, which 
. . ending in . . the Chin, draws it downward. 1746 J. Parsons 
Hum. Physiognomy i. 30 It serves . . to assist the Digastric 
in opening the Jaws. >879 Mivart Elem. Anat. 286 The 
digastric is a muscle with two fleshy bellies, with a median 
tendon. 1881 A thenmum o Apr. 496/1 On the Tendinous 
Intersection of the Digastric. 

DkaneotUI (dai^rmbs), a. [f. Gr. hyevijt of 
double or doubtful sex (f. At-, Di- 2 + yim, y*v§- 
kind, race, sex) -1- -ous.] 

1 . Of two s exes, bisexual. Syd . See. Lex. 1883. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Digttua , a division of 
the trematode worms or flukes. 


Digenesis (d3i»d$e # nesU). Biol. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. Di- 2 + y treats generation.] Successive 
generation by two different processes, as sexual 
and asexual. 

>876 Btneden’s Anim. Parasites 109 This phenomenon 
has oeen known by the name of alternate generation ; we 
have called it digenesU. 1883 tn Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Digtntfeio (dci|d£i'oe’tik), a. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-y*mn*vt, f. yfrtait.] Relating to or characterised 
by digenesis. 

>883 Syd. Soc. Lex. % Digenetic worms y parasitic worms 
which at different periods of life have different forms. 1890 
E. R. Lankkster Adv. Science 965 Whether the female . . 
belonged to a parthenogenetic or digenetic brood. # ibid. 
966 In Artemia salina parthenogenetic alternate with di- 
genetic broods. 


Digenite (di-d^nsit). Mitt, [mod.f. Gr. Ik* 
ycrfl* of doubtful sex or kind 4 -ite.] A variety 
of Chaloocite or copper-glance. 

1830 Dana Min . $09. >863-79 Watts Diet. Chcm. II. 323. 
Digenonjl (drd^fnos), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 61- two 
+ yffot kind, race 4 -ous.t Of two sexes, bisexual. 

1884, SROGWicK tr, Claus’ iZool. I. 97 The digenous or 
sexual reproduction depends upon the production of two 
kinds of germinal cells, the combined action of which in 
necessary for the development of a new organism. 

Hence Di'ganj, digenous reproduction. 

*88* in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t + Diger, v . Obs. rare . [a. F. digger (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. aTgcr- 2 re to Digest.] 
trans. — Digests. 

>341 R. Covmnd Guvdon’s Quest. Chirurg. y A pyt wherin 
the nourysshynge blode commynge fro thelyuer is tlygered. 
**?7 Lowe Chtrurg. (1634) 103 Such thing* as have the 
virtue to discusse, diger, and dry lightly, and not humect. 

t Di'gerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prcc. 4 «Ate«*.] 
trans. To digest. Hence Di'gerating ppl. a. 

1634 T. Johnson Party’s Chirurg. xwn.xvn. 11678) 426 
They must be strengthened with hot and digerating things. 

t Di gerent, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dfge - 
rent-eni) pres . ppl. of dlgcr-ifre to Digest.] 

A. adj. Digesting. 

1477 Norton 3 rd. Atch. v. in Ashm. (165a) 62 But our 
cheefe Digestiue (printed -ure] for our intent, Is virtunll 
heate of the matter digerent. 1733 Johnson, Digerrnt, adj., 
that which has the power of digesting, or causing digestion. 

B. sb. A medicine or agent tnat promotes diges- 
tion or suppuration. 

1731 Bailey, Digerentsi with Physicians) Medicines which 
digest or ripen, >854-67 C. A, Harris Diet . Med. Terminal. 
215 Digtt‘cnts . . medicines which promote the secretion of 
proper pus in wound* and ulcers. 

Digest (dai-dgest), Also5dy-,7di*-. [ad.L. 
digesla ‘ matters digested *, a name given to various 
collections of writings arranged and distributed 
under heads; n. pi. 01 dfgest-us, pa. ppl. of diger- 
Ure : see Dioest v. The appearance of the senses 
in English, does not correspond in order to the 
original development.] 

1 . A digested collection of statements or informa- 
tion ; a methodically arranged compendium or 
summary of literary, historical, legal, scientific, or 
other written matter. 

>555 Braham Address to Reader in Lydgate’s Ckron. 
Tray , The very© trouthe thcrof is not to be had in theyr 
dygestes. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xv. ft 1. 58 The 
Disposition .. of that Knowledge .. consisteth in a good 
Digest of Common Places. >780 T. Jepffrson Writ. (1B59) 
III. 14 This is n very elegant digest of whatever is known 
of the Greeks. 1815 Macaulay Ess.) Milton (1854) I. 2/1 
His digest of scriptural texts. 1854 H. Millfr Sch. 4 
Schrn. (1858) 313 Those popular digests of geological scienco 
which are now so common. 

2 . Law. An abstract, or collection in condensed 
form, of same body of law, systematically arranged. 

a 1696 Bacon (title) An Offer to King James, of a Digest 
to be made of the Laws of England. 163a Nfkdham tr. 
Sclden's Mare Cl. 38 The Digests of the Jewish Law. 
x68t W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, (1603) 471 Digests, 
gathered out of the 37 civilians. 17*4 A. Collins Gr. Chr. 
Kchg. 11 A Digest or System or I>aws for the Govern- 
ment of the Church. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. 66 Out 
of these three laws . . king Edward the confessor extracted 
one uniform law or digest of laws. 179* J.^ Wilson in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. 388 A digest of the 
laws of the United States. >818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 
126 Lord Chief Baron Comvn. in his Digest, states the case 
in Dyer a* having decided that fete.]. 1869 Kawlinson 
A tic. Hist. 357 The code of the Twelve Tables, .was a most 
valuable digest of the early Roman law. 

b. spec. The body of Roman laws compiled from 
the earlier jurists by order of the Emperor Justinian. 
(The earliest use in English.) 

>387 Trhvisa Higden (Rolls) III. 255 lustinianus . . made 
ana restored he l&wes of digest. >530 Palbgk. 213/2 Digest, 
a boke in lawe, digests. *577 tr. Ballinger's Derndes (1592) 
427 The lawes ana constitutions of princes, .founde cither in 
the Code, in the booke of Digestes, or Pandectes. >660 
Burney K ipb. Awpor (1661) 115 All they read in the Pandects, 
Digests and Codes in the Statute and common Law-book*. 
>843 Graves Roman Law in Encycl. Metrop . 762/1 Notes 
on the laws of the Twelve Tables according to the order of 
the Institutes and the first part of the Digest. >88« Stubbs 
Med. 4 Mod. Hist. xiii. (1886) 306 If you take any well-drawn 
case of litigation in the middle ages, .you will find that its 
citations from the Code and Digest are at least as numerous 
as from the Dccretum. 

+ 3 . -Digestion. Obs. 

1998 Trrvisa Barth . De P. R. xvn. ii. (MS. Bodl. 3738) 
Yt a plantc shall be durable : it nedvth that it haue humour 
w* good dygest and fatty. So plantes y* haue humour 
w[ythou]t good digestion wydre sonc in grete colde. 160s 
Carrw Cornwall 29 b, Some giue meate, but leaue it no 
disgest. Some tickle him, but are from pleasing fane, 
t DlgO'ftt, ppl- a. Obs. Also 6 Sc. de-, [ad. 
L. dlgest-uS) pa. ppl. of dlgerfre to Digest.] 

1 . os 1 pa. pple. and adj. Digested. 

>398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixxiv. (1495) 648 
Grcnc frute and rawe and not dygest greue bodies and 
make them swell. 1430 Lydg. Min. Pocms( 1840) 195 (Mitz ) 
Whan Phcbus entritn in the Arietc, Digest huraoure* up- 
ward doon hem dressc. >460-70 Bk. Quintessence 6 Take 
>0 beste horse doungc bat may be had is weel digest. 

2 . adj. Composed, settled, grave. Sc. 

1300-90 Dunbar Poems x. 30 Stog In haly kirk, with mynd 
degest. Ibid. xxiv. 3 Quhair no thing ferine is nor degest. 


*3«3 DouotAB ASneis xh. i. 43 Kyng Tjityn tho with sad 
auddegest mynd To hym answerU. 1385 Jail 1 Ess. Poe sie 
(Arb.) 67 With gracis graue, and gesture maUt digest. 
a >603 Montgomerie Mi sc. Poems L 01 Sr grave, sa gra- 
cious, and digest 

Digest (digest, ddi-), v. Forma : a. 5-6 do* 
goat(e, 5- digest, (6 dsjest, dygest, Sc. degeist). 
fl. 5desgest(e,6~7(9(ftVt/.) disgest, 7 diajest. [f.L. 
digest ppl. stem of aTger-Pre to carry asunder, sepa- 
rate, divide, distribute, dissolve, digest, f. dt- — dis- 
(1>i- J ) apart, asunder 4 gerire to carry. Cf. OF. 
digester (15th c. in GodcL). A parallel form with 
the prefix as dis» was frequent in the 16th and 17th 
c. (and is still dial.) ; in earlier times, the French 
modifications des dc- t arc found.] 

1 1 * trans . To divide and dispose, to distribute. 

a. >378 Banibtkr Hist. Man v. 71 Two Ncruca..arc 
digeated into the bottom* of the ventricle. >610 Mtrr. Mag. 
763 (T.), I did digest my band* in battdl-rav. t >6i> 
Chapman Ili<ut xvi. 187 All these digested thus In fit place 
by the mighty son of royal Pcleu*. >630 Fuli hr Ptsgah 
111. xi. 341 1 hat Jerusalem wax digested and methodized 
into scverall sheet* is most certain. 1675 tr. MaihtavellCs 
Prince xii. (Rtldg. 1883) 84 They changed their militia into 
horse, which, being digested into troops (ctc.J. 

0. *379 Fenton Guuuatd. 111. (1599) 116 Afore this naule 
could be digested into ordet and point. 

+ b. To disperse, dissipate. Obs. 

a. >3>3 Brai>shaw. 9/. Werl'urgt t. 1264 Some of his louers 
.. (jauc hym iheyr counseyll. .unto melody all thoughtes 
to degest. 01547 Hknry VIII in Lanekam's Let.V ref. 
(i8*i) 149 Company me ihynkea then best, All thoughtes 
h lancys to driest. >319 Comfl. St of. Prol. 9 *l’hc qohilkix 
humours nocht bcand dcgeistit, mycht be occarione to dul 
their spreit. 1717 Bradlky Earn. Dict. h.y. Rath, It does 
by insensible transpiration digest and dissipate superfluous 
humours. 

0. x,fis Satir. Poems Reform, i. 25 Some incane that 
may thic greves disgest. >604 T. Wrigiit Passtans v. ii. 
160 Musicke . . (to) rcctifie the blood and spirits, and conse- 
quently disgest melancholy. 

2 . 'To dispose methodically or according to a 
system ; to reduce into a systematic form, usually 
with condensation ; to classify. 

o. >489 Monk of Evesham ( Arb . ) 28 He told thee* thyngrs 
the whtche hcie after be digestyd and wreten. 1560 At / 5 
Elis. c. 4 ft 1 The Sub*tancc of., the said Law* . . shall he 
digested and reduceed into one sole Law and Statute. 1668 
Hale Pref. to Rolls’ t Abridgm. 8 The Civil Law in digested 
into general Head*. 1704 Swift Meek. OperaJ. Spirit 
Mine. (1711) 27s, I have naa no manner of Time to digest it 
into Order, or correct the Stile. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
mi. 1738, The debate* in Parliament, which were brought 
home and digested by Guthrie. 1869 Ln. Brougham lint. 
Const, xix. ft 1. 301 Every government i* l»ound to digest 
the whole law into a code. *873 E. White Life in Christ 
11. xiii. (1876) 152 To digest these testimonies into definite 
forms, 

0. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gt. (Arb.) 68 A strange dcuise, 
and sure my Lord wil laugh To see it so desgested in dc- 
greea. 1670 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 358 Purposely 
to disgest some notes for the press. 

3 . To settle and arrange methodically in the mind ; 
to consider, think or ponder over. 

a. c 1430 Hrnryson Test. C res. (R.), Than thus proceeded 
Saturne & the Mone Whan they the mater ripely did degest. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace viii. 1430 Wer or pcs, quhat so yow 
likis best, I«at your hye witt and gud consaill aegest. 1548 
Hai !. Chron. 20 When the kyng had long digested and 
studied on this matter. 1614 Bi». Hall Recoil. Treat. 934 
When he had somwhat digested his thoughts, and con- 
sidered. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. f 1 jo 1 digested a plan 
for the keeping our account* and correspondence. 1833 
Prescott Philip /f 1. 11. xi. 261 The regent was busy in 
digesting the plan of compromise. 

f h >404 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccviL 221 Whanne kynge 
enry had well desgested in his mynde the wrongful 
trouble that he. .hodde put the duke vnto. >637 Hfywood 
Royal King t. Wks. 1874 VI, it Come to horse, And, ns 
wc ride, our farther plot* disgest. 

4 . To prepare (food) in the itomach and intestines 
for assimilation by the system ; see Digestion x . 

a. >483 Cath. Angl. 99/2 To Digeste, digtrere. 13*6 
Pilgr. Pcrf, (W. de W. 1531) 192, XII baskettes of breedes 
that they coudc not cate and digest. >380 Lyly F.uphues 
(Arb.) 468, I digested the Pill which had almost choakt me. 
>66> Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Mm. Introd., The skinne 
. . even of rosted pigge . . can hardly be well digested of a 
strong stomach. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France I. 7 The 
cattle . . cannot digest tobacco. >849 A. Combp Physiol. 
Digestion (ed. 4) 363 To diminish the food to such a quan- 
tity as the system requires and the stomach can digest. 

A. «. *s* Tindale ll*ks. 234 (R.) That thy stomacke 
shall disge&te the meate that thou puttest into it. 139 a 
Nashe P. Penilesse (cd. 2) 10a, It is.. a hard matter to 
disgest salt meates at Sea. 1600 Rowland# Let. Humours 
Blood vi. 75 Blowne drinkc is odious, what man enn^ disicst 
it? 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen (1603) 482 To dis- 
gest or digest what one eats. *877 N. W. Line. Gloss. % 
Disgest , to digest. >899 Hart hum bid. Gloss. , Disgest. 

D. absol. 


1530 Palsgr. 5 16/1 He mayc boldely cate well, for he 
dygesteth well, c 1339 Drweb Introd. Er. in Palsgr. 1054 
A body, .may nat degeste without holdvng that mete. >667 
Milton P. Z. v. 4*2 Every lower fncuftie . . whereby they 
hear, see, smell. .digest, assimilate. >707 Plover Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 85 Fishes and Birds want a Diaphragm, and 
yet Digest well. >840 Clough Amours de Voy. 11. 39 Each 
fias to eat for himself, digest for himself. 

c. Applied to the action of insectivorous plants. 

1873 Darwin Insectiv. PL xiii 31 1 Mrs. Treat . .informs 
me that several leaves caught successively three insects 
each, but most of them were not able to digest the third fly. 
*884 Bower fit Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 100 The power . . 
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DIGESTING. 


r>f rligetting animal substance nml allotting it os nourish* 
ment. .known in the case of the peculiarly-formed leaves of 
1 boseracem. 

d. intr* (for rcjl. ) Of the food: To undergo 
digestion. 

*574 Hyll Conject. U\nther tv. Weathers over olde are 
to be refused in eating in that they . stnally nourish and 
hardly chsgrst. 1586 Marlowe ut Pt. Tamburl. iv. iv, 
Fall to, and never may your meat digest. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 30 My blood circulates, my.Ment 
digest* without any intention of mind to assist their act- 
ings. 18546 Patmore Angel tn //. 1. ix. Prol. iii, The 
best [fare], Wanting this natural condiment will not digest. 

©. tians. To cause or promote the digestion of 

(food). 

1607 Middleton Five Gallant t It. iii, It comes like cheese 
after a great feast, to disgest the rest, c 164s Howell Lett. 
(1650) II 76 French wines maybe said but to pickle meat in 
the stomach ; but this is the wine that disgests. 17*5 Pore 
Odysx. IX. 409 Drain this goblet, potent to digest. 

+ f. To digest the stomach : to promote the 
action of the stomach in digestion. Cf. Deft v 1 b. 

r 1460 J. Kuksril Bk. Nurture 947 Youre souerayne ufhr 
mete his stomnk to digest yef he wille take a slepe hym self 
►ere for to rest. Sir J. Smythe in Lett. Lit. Men 

(Camden) 91 Drynckinge wyncs dyverstymes to disgest and 
comforte my stoinackc. 

5. fig. and tram/, (from the digestion of food). 

1570 r LttMiNO Panopl. Fbist, 341 He maketh suche to love 

learning .. ns before coulue by no ineancs digest it. s6ot 
Shaks. Jut. C. 1. iL 305 This RuUenexse is a Sawcc to hts 
good Wit Which giues men stomacke to disgest his words. 
1614 Rr. Hall Recoil. Treat (794 The fire digests the raw- 
nes.se of the night. 1691 Ray Creation t. (1704) 61 'Phis 
Opinion, I say, I can hardly digest. 1835 1 . Taylor Spir . 
Despot, v. mi The Church .haa made great progress in di- 
gesting those ar zant principles. tdBoSpeclatorq Nov. 621/2 
The Hapsburgs. .nave not digested Bosnia completely yet. 

intr. 1614 lip. Hall Recoil. Treat. 440 Passions must 
have leastire to digest. 

6. To bear without resistance ; to brook, endure, 
put up with ; to 4 swallow, stomach ’. 

«. 1353 T. W11 son Rhet. (1580) 175 Heeyng greeved with a 
matter, wc sale commonly we cannot digest it.^ 1388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 289 It can neuer be, They will digest this 
harsh ind ignitie. a 1613 Row lands Terrible Fat tell 3 j Can 
you so ill digest to hearc your crimes ? 1651 N. Bacon 

Disc. Gotd. ling. n. xxxix. (17 19) 173 The puhlick danger was 
such, as might well have digested an extraordinary under- 
taking. 1908 H. Wai pole Reuttn. in Ac//. (18*7) I. »x.p. cxl, 
He. . could not digest total dependence on a capricious . . 
grandmother 1809 W. Irving Knnkerb. v. v. (184(7) 383 
This wanton attack is too much even for me to digest 1 
(1837 Carlyle Fr. Ret>. 1 1 . 11. vl (1848)1 n/Phe forty thousand 
. . have to . digest their spleen, or reabsorb it into the blood.] 
0. 139a Wyklky A rntortc 48 Too great ahusage, which he 

not disgested. 1603 Knollrs Hist . Turks (1638) 247 Ma. 
hornet could not wet disgest the lo*se he had so lately rc- 
ceiued. a 166s Fuller Worthies 1. < 1662) 179 His quick and 
strong Appetite, could disgest any thing but an Injury, 
b. To get over the effects of. arch . 

*57 *. M. Hanmkr tr. Anc. Eicles. Hist. (1585) 156 Of the 
phisicians, some not able to digest that wonderful! noyxome 
stinch were slaine. 1380 Lyi v E up hues (Arb.) 251 In this 
sort they refreshed themselves 3 or 4 daiei, vntil they had 
digested y* seas, and recovered again their healths. 1598 
Rarcklky Petit . Man (1631) 377 When hee hath disgested 
so many evill*, and come to bee seven yeere* old. 1647 
Clarendon Hut. Reb. vii. (1703) II. 317 He had not yet 
disgested his late deposal from iho Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
1834 Coleridge Table t . 12 Jan., I never can digest the loss 
of most of Ori gen's works. 

7. To comprehend and assimilate mentally; to 
obtain mental nourishment from. 

a, 1348 9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Collect and. Sund. 
Advent. Read, markc, learne, and inwardly digeste them, 
a 159a H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 81 Record when you are 
gone, and you shall see the great power of God, what he is 
able to do for you by one sentence of this book, if ye digest 
it well. 163* H oboes Lernath. 11. xxvi. 147 Memory to re- 
tain, digest and apply. *73* Berkeley Ahiphr. 11. § 14 
This new philosophy seem* difficult to digest. 1838 Haw. 
thorns Fr. A it. Jmls . 1. 265 Having had as many pictures 
as I could digest. 1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 149 He 
likes to digest what he reads. 1879 Fkoude Caesar ix. 94 It 
might be that they would digest their lesson after all, 

4 p. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, vi. 33 Mee thinkes this 
is harde, and as for that, 1 cannot disgest it 1597 J, Payne 
Royal Exch, 43 Hart die wishinge maryed folkcs no less to 
mark and disgest, then to reade the words of the Apostle. 
1647 Digcks Unlatyf. Taking A rms § 1. 8 By these gcncralls 
throughly disgested, and rightly applied, we shall be able 
to rule particular decisions. 

1 8. To mature, or bring to a state of perfection, 


1351 Ti rnku Herbal 1. (1568) B vij a, Marrysb mallow c 
soden in wyne.. maketh type or digesteth. 1363 T. Gaik 


Antidot . 11. 43 It doeth digest ano maturate tumours. 1610 
Markham Master A 11. clxxiii. 408 The garden rue disgestuth, 
and mightily comforteth all inflammations. 161* Woodall 
Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 366 The which Medicine doth 
speedily digest and suppurate a Bubo. 1767 Gooch Treat . 
Wounds 1. 139 The contused parts in a wound must separate 
and l>e digested off. 

+ b. intr. (for rt/l.) To suppurate. Ohs. 

*7*3 Chkselden Aunt. iv. i. (1726) 292, I..tied the artery 
alone, .and it digested off in a week * time. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. ( 1756) I. 185 Try such Things as will bring 
the Matter to suppurate or digest. 1754-64 Smellih Midwif. 
III. 395 The swelling subsided, the lacerated parts digested. 
10. trusts. To prepare by boiling or application 
of heat ; to dissolve by the aid of heat and moisture. 

1616 Surkl. & Markh. Country Farms 334 After it hath 
beene the second time digged and dunged, or marled, you 
must let it rest and digest his dung and marie. 17*7 Pope's 
Art 0/6 taking 80 Th’ almighty chemist . . Digests his lighten- 
ing, and distils his rain. 1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyetng 
11 . 11. il i 48 Powdered indigo digested in alcohol gave a 
yellow tincture. 1803 C. Hatchett in Phil. Trans. fkCN. 
3i8 Some deal saw dust was digested with the nitric acid 
until it was completely dissolved. 1838 T Thomson Chem . 
Org. Bodies 94 Digest the bark in alcohol, evaporate the 
alcoholic solution to dryness. 

b. istir. (for re/.) To dissolve in gentle heat. 
1378 Lytk Dodoens 111. lvi. 397 Putting the Sc&mmonie to 
l»oyie, or digest in a Quince. 1399 A. ]M. tr. GabelhoueEs 
Bk. Physicke 306/1 Put then this oyle in a glasse . . Close 
the glasse verye well, and let it ther digeste, as long as 
pleaseth you. 165s Culpepper Eng. Phys. (1809)382 Let 
them stand to digest twelve or fourteen days. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 133 Afterwards set it in rial, marine to 
digest for a fortnight, 1893 Manchester Weekly Times 
36 April Suppl. 7/4 Put your orange cxtrnct . . in some 
equally warm place, and let it ‘digest’ for at least six 
months. 

Digestant (di, d.se'st&nt). [f. Digest v . + 
•antLJ A thing taken to promote digestion. 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap (1870) 607 Digestants . In this 
class are put a few remedies which are used to aid the 
stomach in dissolving the various articles of food. 1883 
\ yd. Soc. Lex., Digestants. .such are pepsin, hydrochloric 
acid, and lame acid. 

t Digesta'tion. rare ~°. [f. Digest v. : see 
-ATioN.J = Digestion. 

17*7 13 a ilk v, vol. II, Digcstaiion , a digesting, ordering 
or disposing. 

+ Dige'stative, a. rare. [f. Diukht : see -ive.] 
Having the power to digest ; ^ Digehtive. 

1657 Tomlinson Kenou's Dtsp. 92 Made milde and tract- 
able by a digestative heat. 

Digested (tlidge’sted, dai-), ///. a. [f. Digest 

P. + -KD.] 

1. Disposed in or reduced to order. 

1398 FloRIO, Digesto , digested, disgiested .. disposed . . 
ordred. 162a Sparrow Bk. Com . Prayer ( 1661 ) 36 David’s 
Psalm* which arc digested forma of Prayers. 1706 J. Cham- 
kkrlaynk St. Gt. Brit . it lit. x. (1743) 438 The college has., 
a well digested library. *790 Brateon Nav . \ Mil . Mem , I. 
381 A most absurd, ill-digested scheme. 1836 Emerson Nat ., 
Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II. 170 Wc learn to prefer imperfect 
theories . . which contain glimpses of truth, to digested sys- 
tems which have no one valuable suggestion. 


throughly disgested, and rightly applied, we shall be able 
to rule particular decisions. 

1 8. To mature, or bring to a state of oerfection, 
especially by the action of heat. Also /tg. Ohs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iv. 176 There wanteth 
the neate of the Nurse that doth digest and concockt the 
milke to make it sweet, 1616 Bacon Sylva | 327 They are 
ever Temperate Heats that Disgest anti Mature, a 163a J 
Smith Set. Disc. i. 11 An inward beauty .which cannot be 
known but only then when it is digested into life and prac- 
tice. 1665 Str T. Roe's Coy. E. Ind. 360 They [musk- 
melons] are better digested there by the heat of the Sun, 
than these with us. 1700 H. Wanlky in Pepys' Diary VI. 
231 A love and respect for his person which time . . does di- 
gest into a habit. 1*1708 Beveridge Prtv. Th. 1. (1730) 53 
God .having digested the Conditions to be performed by us, 
into Promises to be fulfilled by Himself, 
b. intr. (for reft'. 

*7*6 Lkoni Alberti's Arc hit. I. 31 We are . . not to make 
our Bricks of Earth fresh dug, but to dig it in the Autumn, 
and leave it to digest all Winter. 

1 9. (ratts . To mature (a tumour), to cause to 
suppurate ; also absoU to promote healthy suppu- 
ration. Ohs. 


[f. Digest 


Philos. IV. iv. | 44. i jo To come into direct contact with 
fact*, instead of receiving them at second hand through 
digesters and generalise rs. 1883 G. W. Hemming in Law 
(g. Rett. 297 The Digester should., re vise every catch-word 
in the Report*. 

8 . That which digests or promotes the digestion 
of food ; a digestive agent or organ. 

16x4 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 9) 83 Galingale . . 
is a Digester of meats, a 1698 Temple (J.), Rice is. a great 
restorer of health, and a great digester. 1731-7 Miller 
Card. Dut. (cd. 3) s. v. Vise urn, The Stomachs of these 
Birds are too powerful Digesters to suffer any Seeds to 
pass intire through the Intestines. 1744 Berkeley Siris 
i 97 Its great virtues as a digester and deobstruent, 

b. A person or animal that digests its food (well 
or ill) ; Jig. one who digests mentally. 

*713 Steele Guardian No. 60 F 1 The generality of 
readers must . . be allowed to be notable digesters. Ibid. 
No. 142 F 3 As great prince* keep their taster, so I perceive 
you keep your digester, c 173a Arbuthnot (J.), People that 
are bilious and fat. .are great eaters and ill digesters. 

4. A strong close vessel in which bones or other 
substances may be subjected to the action of water 
or other liquid at a temperature and pressure above 
those of the boiling point, so as to be dissolved. 

In its original form called from its inventor, Papin's 
Digester. 

xo8i D. Papin {title), A New Digester, or Engine for 
softening Bones. 168s Evelyn Diary la Apr., 1 went . . to 
a supper which was all dressed, both fisn and flesh, in 
Monsieur Papin’s digesters, by which the hardest lx>nex of 
beef itnelf, and mutton, were made as soft as cheese. * 7 °® 
J. Keill A turn. Secretion 123 The Jelly extracted by 
Papin’s Digester out of dry and solid Bones. 1783 Prifst- 
1 ky m Phil. Trans. LXX 11 I. 415 A cast-iron vessel, which 
I could close at one end. like a digester, x 794-6 E. Darwin 
/.eon. (1801) II. 412 A close vessel, which is called Papin’s 
digester ; in which it is said water may be made red hot. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 4 May 10/2 The vessel which contained 
the explosive used at the Admiralty Offices . . was what is 
known as a digester or stock pot, such as is used in kitchens. 

b. An apparatus in which the carcases of beasts 
unfit for food are by the action of heat dissolved 
into their proximate elements, tallow, gelatine, 
earthy phosphates, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 702/2. 189a Daily Neivs 

26 Oct. 4/5 Animals and carcases should be removed In . . 
enclosed vans, the animals at once slaughtered .. and the 
carcases destroyed in a digester. 

o. An apparatus whereby substances are dis- 
solved by chemical action instead of by heat and 
pressure. 

Digestibility (did^e stibHTti). [f. Digestible 
+ -ity. Cf. F. digestibility.] The quality of being 
digestible. 

1740 Cheyne Regimen ii. (R.), The digestibility and easy 
dissolution of it [meat] is obstructed. 1851 Fraser* s Mag. 
XLI 1 I. 269 Certain fish were held in repute for their 
digestibility. 1876 Foster Phys. 11. i. (1870) 277 The 
digestibility of any food is determined chiefly by mechan- 
ic al conditions. 


^Digestible (didse-stibl, <bi-). Also 5-9 -able. 


terns which have no one valuable suggestion. 

2. Disposed, conditioned. 

1607 Tourneur Rett. Trag. in Dodsley O. PI. IV. 300 
Oonniring me.. To seek some strange digested fellow forth 
Of ill contented nature. 167s Sir T. Brownk Lett, Friend 
8 27 To live at the rate of the old world .. may afford no 
better digested death than n more moderate period. 

3. Of food : That has undeigonc the process of 
Digestion. Usually in comb, as well-digested \ 
ha /digested, etc. 

x6xx Cotcr., Digert , disgested, concocted, digested. 1878 
McNai. Hot, iv. (1883)96 The digested matter is .. absorbed. 

4. Matured, ripe. 

*637 Jfr. Taylor Disc. Friendship (Trench), Splendid 
fires, aromatic spices, rich wines, ana well -digested fruits. 
a 1734 Wodrow Analecta II. 305 The most digested and 
distinct Master of the Scriptures that ever I met with. 
181s Chalmfrs Lei. in Life (1851) I, 303 A more complete 
and digested Acquaintance with the objects of my study. 
x86x Emerson Sot. Of Solit., Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 133 
What to the youth is only a guess or a hope, is In the 
veteran a digested statute. 

1 5 . Concocted, condensed. Ohs. 

1669 Worn iixje Syst. Agric. (1681) 393 From which coagu- 
lated or digested moisture winds are usually generated 

Digeitedly (did.^cstcdli), adv . [f. prec. + 

-ly ‘-Tl In a digested or well-arranged manner. 

s6o8 Bp. Hai l Epist. Ep, Ded , We doe . . expresse our 
seines no whit lessc easily, somewhat more digestedly. *67* 
Mede's Wks. App, Author’s Life 69 (R.) Studiedly and 
digestedly to give the people the true nature of it. 1687 
H. Mork Amsw. Psychop. (1680) 158, l having writ .. so 
digestedly and coherently touching this subject. 

Digester (diil^c'stw, dai-). Also 7 -op. [f. 
Digest v, + -er ] He who or that which digests. 

+ 1. That which distributes^ disperses, or dissi- 
pates (humours). Ohs. 

X576 Lyte Dodoens t. lxxiii 109 All the Scabiouses arc., 
digesters and diuiders of grossc humors. 

2. One who analyses, arranges, and reduces to 
order, a mass of information; the maker of a 
digest 

16T7 Cary Chronol. 1. 11. 1. viil 66 Varro a learned Digester 
of Antiquities. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 432, I 
would recommend to. . the new Digester of our Laws, not 
to be too subtle in the process, x86a Maurice Mor \ <7 Met. 


[a. K digestible (14th c. in llaU.-Darm.), ad. L. 
digest ibilis. f.dtgcst-m \. stem of digerire to Digest .1 


digest ibilis, f.dlgcst-yyA . 8tem dtgerire to Digest.] 

1. Capable of being digested or assimilated. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol 437 Hin diete . . was of no super- 
fluitee But of greet nonssyng and digestible. 1399 H, 
Buttes Dyets dr/e Dinner 1, Of a lash and yet grossc 
substance, not very digestible. 16x4 W. B. Philosopher's 
Banquet (ed. 2) 30 It is found more .. digestable. x8a6 
Blacktv. Mag. XIX. 660 They can digest anything digest- 
able. 1842 A. Combe Phystol. Digestion (ed. 4) 300 Albu- 
minous aliments, .easily digestible and very nourishing. 
fig i6«5i Hobbkr Leviath. 11. xix. 101 The Romans . . to 
make tbeir Government digestible, were wont [etc.], 
f b. Able to be concocted or matured by heat. 
1x470 Henry Wallace 111. 2 In joyows Julii, quhen the 
flouns suete, Degesteable, cngcncrcd throu the heet, Baith 
erbe and froyte. 

1 2. That causes or promotes digestion (of food). 
b 165* Biggs New Disp. f 39s By the vigour of the digest- 
ible, esurine. and depascent ferment. 

1 3. To be digested or prepared by the action of 
heat. Ohs. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 Nethles 
heate of the digestible thinge, Helpeth digestion and her 
working. 

Hence Dlff**8til>l6neM, quality of being digest- 
ible ; Dige rtibly adv., in a digestible form. 

x66a H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar iii. 30 Its dissolving by the 
least fire, argues its facile digestibleness. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist I. Prel. 3 To give us those interminable milepost 
piles of matter in essence, in chosen samples, digestibly. 

f Dige*etic, a. Ohs , rare* [irreg. f. digest v* 
+ -ic.l« Digestive. 

1797 Godwin Enquirer it. vi. 244 A wise man *. would 
exercise his digestic powers. *799 E, Du Bois Piece of 
Family Biog. II. 99 In search 01 one who made more use 
of his * digestic powers \ 

Dige sting, vbl. sh. [f. Digest v. + -iNai.] 
The action ofthe verb Digest in various senses. 

1540 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 72 b, The concoctynge and 
Uigistyng of that, which the mxlie recciveth. t66a Stii 
iiNGFL. Orig. Sacr. l v. I 5 Seal iger.. hath taken so much 
pains in digesting of them. 1803 W. Saunders Min. 


1540 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 72 b, The < 
Uigistyng of that, which the bixiie recciv 
iiNGFL. Orig. Sacr. l v. I 5 Seal iger.. hath 
pains in digesting of them. 180^ W. 2 


pains in digesting of them. 1S03 W. Saunders Min. 
Waters 350 , 1 tried to redissolve this substance .. by long 
boiling and digesting. *8*1 Lame Elia Ser. tt. Poor Mela* 
Hon, After the digesting of this affront, 
b. attrib. 

1381 Mulcastkr Positions xxxii. (1887) 116 Exercise . . 
maketh the natural! heat strong against digesting tirns. 
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Digesting, ppl. a. [f. ns prec. + -ino 
T hat digests. 

1605 Timme Quersit. i. vii. 3a The flower of salt . . is of 
a sharp# quahtie and much digesting. 1799 O. Smith 
Laboratory I. 371 Give a digesting Are for three days. 1809 
Gregor in PkiL Trant. XClX. iy8 The process of .solution 
i*. accelerated by a digesting heat. 

Hence Dlfrrtlngly adv. 

1885 G. Meredith Diana III. ii. 48 They rose fiom table 
at ten.,dige*tingly refreshed. 

Digestion (didsc-atyan, doi-). Also a. 4-5 
digestioun, 5 degestyon, 9 dy-. 0. 6-7 (9 dial,) 
disgestion. [a. F. digestion ( 13 th c. in Ilatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. digest ion-cm, digestion, arrange- 
ment, n. of action f. digerfre (pa. pplc. digest -) 
to Digest.] 

1. The physiological process whereby the nutritive 
part of the food consumed is, in the stomach and 
intestines, rendered fit to be assimilated by the 


system. 

c s>86 Chaucer Sqr.'t T, 330 The Norice of digestioun the 
sleep*, c 1400 Latfranc's Cirurg. 169 pat pe mete mijtc 
abide in pc stomak for to make digestion. 1553 T. Wilson 
R het. 37 Heaviness* and care hinder digestion. 1990 Si ensk.k 
F. Q. ii. »x. 31 The Kitchin Clcrkc, that bight Digestion, Did 
order all th r Achates in seemely wise. 1993 Shahs. Rich. II 
1. iii. 23 6 Things sweet to tast, prouc in digestion sowtc. 
1667 Milton P. L , v. 4 His bleep Was Aerie light, from 
pure digestion bred. 1704 F. Fuller Med, Gvmn. (171 1) 
156, I don't believe Digestion is perform'd by Putrefaction. 
1814 M c Murtrie Cuvier's Anim, Kingd . 279 Insects vary 
infinitely as to the form of the organs of the mouth, and 
those of digestion. s86o Emerson Cond. Life % Fate Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 312 In certain men, digestion and sex absorb the 
vital force. 1871 K. Ellis Catullus xxiii, Who can wonder 7 
In all is health, digestion, Pure and vigorous. 1878 Masque 
Poets 47 Is it trouble of conscience or morbid digestion ? 

b. The analogous process in insectivorous plants. 

# 1875 Darwin Insect iv. , PL vl 85 It becomes an interesting 
inquiry, whether they [Droscra] . . have the power of diges- 
tion. 1878 M'Nab Bot, iv. (1883) 96 The insects ..are . 
covered with a secretion containing an acid, and a substance 
closely resembling pcpsinc, and a true process of digestion 
goes on similar to tne digestion in the stomach of an animal. 

+ o. In old Physiology. First , second, and third 
digestion : see Concoction 1 b. Also fig, Ohs. 

. *39 * T rkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxix. (1495! >54 The 
lyuer drawyth in to his holownes the woo* of the fyrst 
degestyon. 16x4 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (cd. 2) 23 
The act digestively is finished in the third digestion. 16x4 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 440 To choose the season for 
counsell . . and that season is, after the first digestion of 
sorrow. 1698-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 207 It there be 
an error., of the first digestion, it is incurable. 


c 199s Marlowe Massacre Paris it. vi. (version in Dycc), 
Hot* enough to worke Thy just degestione with extreamest 
shame. 1614 Ralkigii Hist. World v. it § 3. 580 If no 
other state gave the Romans something to trouble their 
disgestion. 

a. Slow, easy, hard of digestion : slow, easy, 
hard to be digested. So of hard (etc.) digestion : 
cf. 4. Also^. 

XS33 ElvotCot/. Helthe 11. xiii. (1539) 31b, It is slowe 
of digestion. 1999 H. Uuttks Dyets due Dinner M viij b, 
Oyster . . somewhat hard of degestion. 1653 Holcropt Pro- 
copius ii. 64 Their laws hard of disgestion, and their com- 
mands intoilerable. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. ix. (1700) 116 
A Doctrine that seems to be of hard digestion to a great 
many, a 17x3 — Own Time (1766) I. 448 These conditions 
were not of an easy digestion. 173a Aruutknot Rules of 
Diet 25a Flesh roasted, not so easy of Digestion as boil'd. 
1761 Hum it Hist . Eng . II. xxxi. 200 'These points were of 
hard digestion with the princess. *838 Penny Cycl.X. 
343 Mucus, .is deemed both nutritious and of easy digestion. 
1803-7* Watts Diet. Chetn . II. 327 Raw flesh fa generally 
regarded as more difficult of digestion than boiled or roast 
meat. 


2. The power or faculty of digesting food. 

*398 T rkvisa Barth . De P . R. v. xlvi. (1495) 163 In 
wynter is grete appetyte and stronge degestyon. c 1430 
A Diatone in Babees Bk. (1868) 54 Cleer eir walking 
makip good digestioun. 1931 Elyot Gov. 111. xxii, A man 
hauing due concoction and digestion ns is expedient. 1989 
Nashk A nat. Absurd. 34 Our disgestion would be better, 
if our dishes were fewer, a 1710 South in Tatler No, 203 
F 5 Every Morsel to a satisfied Hunger, is only a new 
labour to a tired Digestion. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's 
Anim . Chem. II. 41 indication* ( of a morbid digestion. 
i86x Flo. Nightingale Nursing ii. S7 Weakness of diges- 
tion depends upon habits. 

3. Jig. The action of digesting, orobtaining mental 
nourishment from (books, etc!). 

a 1610 Healey Epictetud Man. lxix. (1636) 90 Effectcs 
following the due disgestion of verball precepts, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies 1 1 IT 20 5. He had a great appetite to 
learning, and a quick digestion. 1830-40 W. Irving Wol- 
ferts R. (1855) 57 Glencoe supplied me with books, and 
I devoured them with appetite, it not digestion. 

4. The action of putting up with or bearing 
without resistance ; brooking, endurance. ? Obs. 

1693 H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 9 Having received so 
boldan answer, .found it very rude, and hard of digestion. 
1760 Sterne Serm. (1784) 111. 6 The silent digestion of one 
wrong provokes a second. 

6. Chem. +a. The operation of maturing or pre- 
paring a substance by the action of gentle halt ; 
concoction, maturation, condensation, coagulation ; 
also susceptibility to this operation, and concr . the 
condition resulting from it. Obs . 

*477 Norton Ord . Alch. v. In Ashm. (1652) 61 Then of 
divers degrees and of divers digestion, Colours will arise 


towards perfection. 1963 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 67 
Brasse, latine, and such like., differ in digestion: the 
Copper being purest, is of best digestion. Ibid. 68 Iron . 
also being of too extreame digestion, passing nil other 
metals in hardnes. 1994 Plat Jeuflt-ho. 1. jj It lcl»> ) 
should sceme to differ oncly in digestion from marie. i6s6 
Bacon Syha% 327 We conceive, .that a perfect good Ion. 
coction, or Disgestion, or Maturation of some Metalls, will 
produce Gold. 1641 Fklncii Distill, i. (1651) 10 Digestion , 
ix a concocting, or maturation of crude things by an easie, 
and gentle heat. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric, (1681) 293 
Their digestion or coagulation is more in some than in 
others. *677 Half Print Orig. Man. iv. ii. 307 The latter 
I Minerals] seem to bo Concretions and Digestions in the 
Bowels of the Earth. 

b. The operation of exposing a substance to the 
action of a liquid with the aid of heat, for the pur- 
pose of extracting the soluble constituents. 

x6io B. Jonson Alch. 11. iii, [I put the ingredients] in a 
Bolt’s-hcad nipp’d to digestion. . 1660 Bovi k Neto A’.*/. Phys. 
Meek. xxii. 164 In our Digestions and Distillations. 1757 
A. Cooper Distiller 1. v. (1760) 33 A Vessel for Digestion, 
called by chemist* a pelican or circulatory Vessel. 1807 
T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 366 The digestion was con- 
tinued till the solution was complete. i8#t Imison Sc. 4 Art 
11. 19 When a solid substance, .is left for a certain time in a 
fluid, and the mixture in kept exposed to a slow degree of 
heat, the process is called digestion. 1868 Rovi k, etc. Man, 
Materia Medic a (cd. 5) 10 Digestion is similar to Maccin. 
tion, but the action is promoted by a heat from 90° to too ,J . 
+ 0. Surg. The process of maturing an ulcer or 
wound; disposition to healthy suppuration. Obs , 
1676 Wiseman Lhirurg, Treat, in, I shewed him that 
by Digestion the remaining fleshy body .would come away. 
1089 Moyle Sea Chymrg. 11. iv. 34 Prepare your fomenta- 
tion to help on digestion. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. 
ii. 126 Lacerations are never cured without coming to 
Digestion. 1830 S Coopfr Diet, Pract . Sure. (cd. 6*374 By 
the digestion of a wound or ulcer, the old Surgeons meant 
bringing it into a state, in which it formed healthy pus. 

1 7. fig. The process of maturing (plans) by careful 
consideration and del deration. Obs. 

1671 Temple Ess., Constit . 0/ Empire Wks. 1731 1. 86 The 
Digestion of their Counsels is made in a Senate consisting 
of Forty Counsellors. 

f 8 . The action of methodizing and reducing to 
order. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 106 Digestion is an ordely placyng 
of thyngeSj partyng cvci y mnttcr severally. 

to. Ihe result of this piocess, a digested con- 
dition ; a methodical arrangement; a Digest. Obs. 

1613 Chapman Revenge Busty D'Ambois v, The chaos of 
eternal night (To which the whole digestion of the world Is 
now returning). 1668 Hale Pref. to Rolle's Abridgm. 7 
Every Student . . may easily Form unto himself a general 
Digestion of the Ioiw. 1794 Farko (title), Royal Universal 
British Grammar and Vocabulary, being a digestion of tho 
entire English Language into its proper parts of speech. 

Digeitivatdidfle-stiv.doi-), a. and sb . Also 6-7 
dis-. [a. F. digestif - ive ( 14 th c. in IIatz.-T)arm.), 
ad. L. digestivus , f. digest- ppl. stem of digerlre to 
Digest : see -ive.] A. adj. 

1 . Ilavinp the function of digesting food ; engaged 

in or pertaining to digestion. , 

ei93* Dewks Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 Inc sayd vege- 
table [the »oul] hath in her four vertues .. the atractyve or 
appetity ve, the rctentyve, the digestyve, and expulsive. x6io 
Markham Master! . 1. vi. 16 Tho vertuc disgestiue whereby 
it concocteth and disgc*teth. *7*9 N. Rodinson Th. Physick 
253 To . . raise the digestive Powers to their natural Stun- 
dard. 1837 M. Donovan Dorn. F.con. II. 23 Resting on 
a couch, until the digestive organs have recovered the 
fatigue. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 109 
The digestive cavity .. is exceedingly short, 
b. in reference to plants. 

1873 Darwin Insectiv. PL xiii. 301 Experiments . . on the 
digestive power of Droxera. 1884, Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner. 100 According to this digestive function 
these organ* may be termed Digestive glands. 

2. Promoting or aiding digestion ; digestible. 

Paynel Saleme's Regim. Qij, Through the diges- 
tiue heat* of the night. t6x6 B. Jonson Eptgr. ci, Digestive 
cheese, and fruit there sure will be. I7»3 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s.v. May blossom , As to the medicinal Vertue* of this 
Plant; it ,. i* digestive. 2760-71 tr. Juan 4 Ulloa's Voy . 
(ed* 3) I. 99 These waters are very light and digestive, and 
..good to create an appetite. 1863-7* Watts Diet. Chetn. 
II. 327 Digestive salt, Syn. with Chloride of Potasrium, 
1881 Times 18 May 6/1 The most digestive and nutritious 
bread. 

8 . Pertaining to or promoting chemical digestion. 

1691 Bigcr New DUp. F287 Wanting its digestive ferment, 
a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1693) 210 We removed the . . re- 
ceiver, and put it on the digestive furnace. 1999 De Crell 
I n Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 63 Applying only a digestive 
warmth. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 131 To submit their 
contents to a digestive heat. 

4. Promoting healthy suppuration in a wound or 
ulcer ; as digestive ointment : see B 2 , 

+ 5. Characterized by bearing without resistance 
or in silence. Obs. 

x6o6 H bywood Sallusts Jugurth iii, Adherbal was . . no 
souldier, of a frolicke disposition, disgistive of injuries. 

+ 0. That tends to methodize and reduce to order. 
x66# ( Dkydkn A strata Redux 89 To business ripened by 
digestive thought, HU future rule U into method brought. 

B. sb. 

1. A medicine or substance promoting digestion 
of food. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 141 A Day or two ye *chu1 
have digestives Of worm**, or ye take your laxatives. 1460- 
70 Bk. Quintessence 14 And so I seic of medicyns comfortu- 


tyues, digest yues, Uxatyues, restnktyues, and a lie o]>ere. 
161a Enchyr. Med. 97 wee leaue our digestiuei . . and pro- 
ceede to other medicines. 1700 I >RY1jkn 7 'ables % Tin k 4 /•»* r 
189 These digestives prepare you for your purge. 1883 
in Syd. S(K. Lex., Digestives. 

2. A substance which promotes healthy suppum- 
tion in a wound or ulcer ; digestive ointment ( Un- 
guent urn tcrebinthinx compost turn). 

1943 Trahfron rigo's Chirurg. (1586) 436 In Chirurgerio 
a digestive i* taken for that that prcparclh the mutlicr to 
imindiheation. Ulster Sa r Phiaruv. n % xi. 91 You 

shall dressc it with a dUgextiue vnttll it be mundifird. 1643 
I Si 1 i-r ir. E %p. Chyrufg. xv. 6a, 1 npplyed thin following 
digestive with soft plcgcts upon the incisions. 1737 Bkackk n 
Fartitry hnpr (1757) H* *4^ The Wound require* a strong 
J >igCHtivc. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. ito Linncn cloth, 
spread with the common Digestive. 1854-67 C. A. Harris 
Put . Med, 'Terminal , Digesfivts, in Surgery, suhstamcH 
winch, when applied to a wound or ulcer, promote suppura- 
tion 

1 3. An agent of chemical digestion. Obs. rare. 

1477 Norton Ord. ALh. v. in Axhin. (1652) 6a But our 
cheefe Digestiue [printed -urej for our intent, I* virtual! 
hcatc of the matter digeretit. 

Dige'stively, a<tv. [f. prcc. 4 -LY 2 .] In a 
digestive manner ; in a way that promotes digestion ; 
with regard to digestion. 

16x4 W. It. Philosopher's Banquet (cd. 3) 22 The Att digci- 
tiucly 1 * finished in the third digestion. 1897 W. Collinh 
Dead Secret (1861) 34 Digestively consideicd . . even the 
fairest and youngest ot us is nn Apparatus. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 6 May 4/2 Round the garden, group* pose themselves 
digestively. 

Dipe'stivaneaa. [f. n* prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of beinc digestive or of aiding digestion. 

17*7 Bailey vol. 11 , Digestiveness, digestive Faculty. 
1876 L. Tollkmai hk in Fortn. Ret*. Mar. 362 May not tin* 
superiority. . he duo .. to the extreme digestiveness of the 
St. Moritx air ? 

fDigO'Stly, adv. Sc. Obs. Also de-. [f. 
Digest a. 4 -ly ^.] Maturely, deliberately, com- 
posedly. 

>5*3 Douglas /Enejs ix. v. 48 Alcthcs . . Onto thir wordis 
digestly maid ansucri*. 1936 Bkllkndkm Cron. Scot. (1821) 
1. 49 Quhcn thir oratourix had sene and degeistlte coimidcrit 
this regioun. 1544 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 449 (Jam.), My .. 
lordis of parliament suld aviso detest lie quhnt is to lie done 
herein. 1606 Sc. Acts Jas U/ (1814) 312 (Jam ) For tindiie 
vlheris sene and proffitablo caussis digcstlie coimidcrit. 

t Dige'ltment. Obs. rare *“ l . [f. Digknt v. 
4 -mknt.] The action or process of digesting; 
methodical disposition or arrangement. 

l6tO W. Folkingiiam Art 0/ Survey iv. Cotui, 88 Com. 
pose in computable digestinent all the Tenants with their 
Tenement* and Rents in particular. 

Dig© 8 tor, var. form ot Digester. 

t Dige'story, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. dtges - 
tori -us, f. digest- ppl. stem of digerfre to Digest ; 
see -oky.] 

A . adj . « Digestive. 

161* Woooali. Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 270 Digestion is 
simple maturation, whereby things uncoctcd in artificial 
digchtorv heat, .is digested. 

JB. sb. A vessel or organ of digestion. 

1675 Evelyn 'Terra ( 1729) 43 Of all Waters, that which 
descend* from Heaven wc nml to he the richest, .as having 
been already meteori/ed, and circulated in that great Di- 
geatory. *768 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 475 The whole 
human body, together with all its viscera, yea, chylopoietic 
digestories. 


+ Dige’Sture. Obs. Also 6-7 di«-. [f. L. 

digest - ppl. stem (see prcc.) 4 -uric ; cf. gesture .] 
The process or faculty of digesting. 

1 . = Digestion i, 2. 

1565 J. Halle Hist. Expost, at A sanguine man Is he that 
hathe a good disgesture. 1991 Hakincton Or/. Fur. xxxi. 
Iviii. (1614) 354 To make him drink beyond all good disges* 
ture. 16x5 Latham Falconry (1633) 41 At that time of the 
veere, old food is more drie ana hard of digesture. 1674 R. 
Godfrey Inj. iff Ab. Physic 128 Having contracted a Disease 
through catching Cold and want of Digenturc. a 1700 G. 
Harvky (J.), Meal* of ea*y digesturc. 

2. The putting up with or brooking of anything 
unpleasant; =* Digestion 4 . 

1966 Painter Pal. Pleas. 11. x 46 b,The lords., will thincko 
it straunge, And receyve the same with ill digesture. 1606 J. 
Raynolds Dolamgs Prim. ( 1 880) 92 He already can The 
calmie lines with faire digesture brookc. 

Digffable (di*£&b'l), a. [f. Dig v , 4 -able.] 
Capable of being digged. 

159a Huloet, Diggablc or which may he digged, fossi/ix. 
1847 Craig, Diggatde, that may be digged. 

Digger (drgo-i). [f. Dig v. 4 -kh.] One who 
or that which digs. 

1 . One who excavates or turns up the earth with 
a mattock, spade, or other tool ; also an animal 
that turns up the earth.* \\ ith adverb, as digger-ttfi . 

c 1440 Promp. Parv . 1 18/1 Del uar or dyggar,yi>4i<?r. fgflk 
J. Ii. tr. Virefs Sch. Beaties Ii vi, The Connies are such 
continuall digger* and scrapers, that they, .cleave a sunder 
and make hollow the stones and rockes. 1608 Cai*t. J. 
Smith Lei. in Virginia (1624) lit. 7a Send . . gardiners, 
fisher men. blacksmiths . . and diggers vp of trees, roots 
well provided. 1690 R. Stapyltom Straders Low C. Warm 
x. 2 Prince Alexander . . sometimes visiting the Diggers 
sometime* the Miner*. 17a* Loud, Gas. No. 6186/8 Ii. P. 
Gardiner, Digger, and Builder. 1791 Johnson Rambler 
No. 194 F 11 Treasures are thrown up by theplou^hman and 
the digger. 1899 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 623 Tne digger-up of 
primeval bones. 
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2. spec. a. A miner, especially one who works 
surface or shallow deposits. 

1531-s Act 2, Urn. V 11 1, 1. 8 { 1 That no person or per- 
sons . . stall labour, dig, or wash any tin In any of the said 
tin wurkes, called St rune worker, vnlcssc the saide digger, 
owner or w.i**sher, shall make .. sttffu ient hatches ana ties 
in the ende of thetr buddels nmi corded tetc.J. *570 D Etc 
Math . Pttf 16 For .. Miner*, Diggers for Mett&lls ..any 
man may easily nentauc . the great aide of Geometric. 
a 1661 Ft u fr Worthies, IYales{k,\ Fresh nire. .whereby 
the candle in the mine is daily kept burning, and the diggers 
»c< ruiltd constantly with a Mirtic lency of hreath. 1661 Hoyle 
.S tvle of Sinftt. Ep. Dcd. (1675)6 As A homely digger may 
sin w a man a ru li mine. 

b. ep. One who tli^s or searches for gold in a 
gold-field. 

*853 Vai iant Let. In M*Combie I Hit. Victoria xvi. (1858) 
248 It caused the diggers.. to pause in their headlong career. 
1856 Emlkson Eng. Traits, l.it. Wks. (Holm) II. 113 Like 
diggers in California 'prospecting for a placer' that will 
pay. 1869 H. H. Smyth Goldfields Vn tona 609 Digger . . 
applied formerly to oil persons who searched for gold ; and 
now generally restricted to those who seek for gold in the 
shallow nlluMunis, 1873 A/*/ Melbourne) 19 June 79/a 
i he rough digger of the primitive era. 

o. One of a tribe or class of N. American Indiana 
who subsist chiefly on roots dug from the ground. 

1837 W. Ik\ ing Capt. Bonneville II. 309 Sometimes the Dig- 
gers aspire to nobler game, and suctecd in entiapping the 
antelope. *«♦» Bhuhw. Mag. LX IV. 133 They cauie upon 
a hand of miserable Indians, who. from the fact of their 
subsisting chiefly on roots, are called the Diggers. 1883 

H. Haktk Carquinez Woods vii, 154 note, Diggers, a local 
name for a peaceful tribe of Indians inhabiting Northern 
California, who lb- on roots and herbs. 

attrib . i86< Tyuok Early Hist . Man . vii. 185 The miser, 
able ' Digger Indians *, of North America. 1873 F, Parkman 
in N. Amck Rev. CXX, 43 Ihc abject ' Digger' hordes of 
Nevada. 188s H. Hartk Flip v, Ye might do it to please 
that digger squaw. 

d. Eng . Hist . A section of the Levellers in 
1649, who adopted communistic principles as to 
the land, in accordance with whicn they began to 
dig and plant the commons. 

1849 [Information, dated 16 April, in Clarke Pa. (Camd. 
Soc. 1894) II. an One Kvcrard and two more . . all living alt 
Cobtam, came to St. George's Hill in Surrey, ami began to 
digge on that side the Hillnext toCanipcClo.se, and sowed 
the ground with parsenipps. and carretts, and beans]. Ibid. 
aiS (Dec.) To nis Excellency the Lord Fairfax .. the 
Brotherly Request of those that are called Diggers, sheweth, 
That whereas we have begun to 4 digg upon the Commons 
for a livelihood, first, for the righteous law of Creation 
that gives the earth freely to one as well as another. Ibui. 
221 [The Piglet's Song\ You noble Diggers all, stand up 
now, stand up now . .The wast land to maintain, seeing 
Cavaliers by name, Your digging docs disdaine, and persons 
all defame, Stand up now, Diggers all. 1630 Needham 
Case Comunv. 79 There is a new Faction started up out of 
ours [Levellers], known by the name of Diggers; who .. 
have framed a new plea fora Returne of all men ad Tuguna , 
that like the old Part hinns . . and other wild Barbarians, wc 
might renounce Townes and Cities, live as Rovers, and enjoy 
all in common, a 1678 Wiiitklockk Memorials (>853) III. 
n - . *6*4 C. H. Fiktm in Clarke Pa. II. aaa note } Three 
of the Diggers, .were brought before the Court at Kingston 
for trespass in digging upon St. George’s Hill, and infring- 
ing the rights of Mr. Drake, the Lora of the Manor. 

3. An instrument for digging, a digging tool : 
also the digging part of a machine. Also in various 
combs, as nop digger, potato' digger, etc. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh, -153 They weed their Wheat . . with 
an Iron digger. # 1819 u. Samoukllr Entomol. Compend. 
308 The digger is best with an arrow-headed point. 1839 
Gray Lett. (1893) 144 He presented me with a beautiful 
botanical digger of fine polished steel, with a leathern sheath. 
s86x S. T homson Wild FI, ill. (ed. 4) 155 A short 'digger ' 
or hand ' spud ’. 1861 Times 1 1 July, As the engine travels 
slowly forward, the digger cuts and throws up the soil behind, 

4. A division of Hymenoptcrous insects, also 
called Digger-wasps. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 653 The Crabrouidm , Labridst, 
BembecUim. Sphegidx, Sciottdet, Muttltdse . . may be termed 
from their peculiar habits .. Fossorts or Diggers; and they 
arc commonly known as Sami and Woo< 1 ~ Wasps. 1871 E. F. 

S PAVKt ry Brit . Insects 203 The second division of the pre- 
dacious stinging Hymcnoptcra, known as Fosaorcs, or dig- 
grrs , consists of the Sand-wasps and Wood-wasps. 

6. slang, a. A spur. b. A finger-nail. o. A 
card of the spade srnt ; big-digger , the ace of spades 
(Farmer Slang). 

Parker Life's Painter 173 s.v. (Farmer). x8ix 
Lex Balatronicnm s.v. (Farmer). 1839 Matskil Vocabu- 
tum s.v, (Farmer). 1881 N, Y. Slang Diet, (Farmer), ' I 
will fix my diggers in your dial-ptate and turn it up with red/ 
0, Comb., as digger-pine, a N. American species 
of pine, Finns sabiniatta ; digger-wasp (see 
sense 4). 

1880 Libr. Univ . Kncnvl. IX. 123 The digger-wasps . . 

( atch locusts . . and bury them in thetr nests for their newly 
hatched young. 

Diggeress (di-gar6s). ff. Digqer + -ess.] A 
female digger ; a diggers wife. 

*664 Rogers New Kush it. 36 Pm tired of being a dig- 
ge ress. 

Digging (di-giij), vbl \ sb . [f. Dig v. + -lira L] 

I. The action of the verb to Dig, in various senses ; 
on instance of this. 

1531 Huloet, Dyggingc and dcluinge of a ground to bring 
it eftsones in teinjicr, npastinatio. 1631 Jrr. Taylor Holy 
Dying i $ a (L.) Let us not project long designs, crafty 
plots, and diggings so deep that the Intrigues of a design 
shall never be unfolded. 1663 Glrbier Counsel 25 In the 


digging of the foundations. 17*3 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. 
Yew Tree , This first digging is to be done always in March. 
*73 ® I.ahrlvk Short Ate. Ptert Westm. Br. 27 After the 
digging the Pit .. was finished. 189s Law Times XCII. 
100/2 He was only paid for his digging. 

D. with an adverb. 

1373 Rarrt Alv. D. 687 A digging vnder. an undermining, 
suffossio. 1817 Cohiiktt Addr. Bristol Wks. XXXII. 47 
A digging and rooting up of nil corruptions. 1890 Daily 
Neios 4 Sept. 6/4 All digging down work should be paid for 
at the rate of ri. per hour extra. 

2 Jig. The action of studying hard. U.S . 

18*7-8 Harvard Keg. 312, I find my eyes In doleful case, 
By digging until midnight. 1873 W. Mathews Getting on 
xv. 244 Men of genius have seldom revealed to us now 
much of their fame was due to hard digging. 

3. cotter. The materials dug out. 

1330 in Hoys Sandwich (1792) 737, iij laborers may carry 
hi* aiggins away, a 16*6 Bacon Jmpeachm. lYaste (L. ), He 
shall nave the seasonable loppings ; so he shall have season* 
able diggings of an open mine. 

4. A place where digging is carried on, nn exca- 
vation ; in pL (sometimes treated as n sing.) applied 
to mines, and especially to the gold-fields 01 Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Also with prefixed word, as 
gold-diggings , river-diggings, surf at e-diggings, etc. 
Dry- or wet-diggings (see quot. 1889). 

1538 Lelanii / tin I. 13 On the South side of Welledcn .. 
ys a goodly quarre of Stone, wher appere great Diggyns. 
1633 Hogan Mirth Chr, L(/e 122 The earth .. yields a smell 
wholesome to the digger in the diggings. 171* J, James tr. 
I.e Blonds Gardening 206 The Wall . of one Foot thick, 
from the Bottom of the Digging, to the Level of the Ground 
above. 1769 De F'oe's i our Gt. Best. I. 39 At Norton, near 
Wulpit, King Henry VIII. was induced to dig for Gold. 
He was disappointed, but the Diggings are visible at this 
Day. i8i« C. F. Hoffman Winter in Far West xxv. 

(Bartlett) Mr. . . has lately struck a lead. .We arc now, 

you observe, among his diggings. 1839 Marryat Diary 
Amer. Scr. 1. II. 62 The diggings as they term the places 
where the lead is found . were about sixteen miles distant. 
1849 Jilustr. Land. Neivs 17 Nov. 325/1 Letter from the 
Gold Diggings. 183* Karp Gold Col. Australia 138 The 
digging* arc on a creek called Araluen Creek. 1837 worth- 
wick California 120 (Bartlett) The principal diggings near 
Haugtown were surface diggings, but, with the exception 
of river diggings, every kind of mining was seen in Adi 
force. 1889 I * akmrr Americanisms , Wet diggings and Dry* 
diggings are terms in gold districts, for mines near rivers or 
on the higher lands as the case may be. 1890 Boldrbwooo 
Mined s Right vii. 71 It was a goldfield and a diggings in 
far-away Australia. 

5. colloq. in pi. Lodgings, quarters. 

1838 J. C. Nkal Charcotil Sketches II. rig (Farmer), I 
reckon it's about time wc should go to otv digging*. 1844 
Dickens Mart . Chuz. xxi, She won't be taken with a 
cold chill when she realises what is being done in these 
diggings? 188a Chamb . Jrul. 87, I returned to my dig- 
ging*. s88gj. K. Jerome Three mm in Boat 187 Wc took 
out the hamper, .and started off to look for diggings. 

8. altnb. and Comb., as digging- mat hint, -spade, 
-spur, - stick ; digging-life, life at the gold-dig- 
gings. 

1719 Dr For Crusoe 

*659 Cornwallis New I: f 

lasses erected, and the whole paraphernalia of digging lift 
called into requisition. *86^ Luddock Preh . Times 358 Th< 
digging-sticks are made ofa young mangrove tree. 1874 
Knigiit Diet. Mech. I. 702/a Digging machine (Agric.), 
a spading-machine for loosening ana turning the soil. 1873 
A. Smith New Hist. Abertieensh. II. jxao The next experi- 
ment was with the 'digger ' . . formed by taking the mould- 
board off the plough ana putting on the digging breasts. 

t Dighelf Forms ; 1 diesel, dlesol, dfsel, 

3 disci. fOE. diegel, -ol (:— OTcut. *daugilo~), 
found beside dtagol ( i-daugolo-), «=OHG. taugal, 
tougal {giaugal, dougal) dark, secret: cf. tougan, 
dougan concealed, secret.] Secret, obscure. 

Beowulf 2719 Hie dysel lond wari&eaS. a xooo Be 
Domes Dares (1876) 40 p«t hit nc sy d*scu5 hat hat dihle 
wxs. Ibid. 135 Dislc sej>anca8. a 1150 Otvl 4 Night. 2 
Ich was. .In one *wi]>e dijcle tale, c 1*73 Lay. 26935 Hii 
comen in one wode . . In one dale deope, dipsle bf-halues 
[czaos dijelen bihxlues). 

Hence Di'fffcelUche, digfceliohe (also dihlioe, 
di i el ich©, dioliche) adv., secretly ; Dl*gh«ln«si 
(digelneafe, dihelnaaa), secrecy ; also Di ghen- 
lich a* [cf. OHG. tougan), secret ; Di ghtnlich# 
adv., secretly. 

c 893 jElfrkd Pros. 11. L $ 5 J>urh Godes diesolnessa. Ibid. 
vi. xxi, He wearS diegellice cristcn. C961 wEthelwold Rule 
St. Renet i 1885) 134 Swa dihlice wuniende. c sooo Ags. Gasp. 
Matt. xiii. 35 Ic bodige dijelne&se. a taoo Winteney Rule 
St, Benet xxvii. (1888) 67 Hij scullan oft dihlice ealde 
witan . . sxndan. c t»oo Trim. Coll. Horn. 101 He *eche5 
forte )>at he open fint, and di^eliche smuh^S bar inne. 
c 1*00 Ohmin 5501 Full wel tunndcrretanndenn Off all 
boc in Godess hus pe deope dtshellness. cia 03 Lay. 475 
Assaracus hit redde mid di^enliche runen. ibid. 13539 
Forff riht faren we him to, dijclliche & stille. a f **3 St. 
Marker. j6 To undcrstontlen so derne Jring ant *0 derf, of 
geodes djhelncsse.^ c 1*75 Lay. 6659 Di;enliche [1*03 duje- 
hche] hine bi-witie, and his name ueorue. 

Dighere, obs. form of Dyer. 

Dight (d^it), v. Now arch, and dial. Forma : 

1 dlht-an, 3-3 diht-en, 3-4 di3t-e(n, (4 djghte, 
dijt, di;th, 4-5 dyht, di$te), 4^ dighte (5 
dyte, dyth, 5-7 dite, 6 djrght), 4- dight (6- 
Sc dioht, 8-9 north, dial, deeght, deet). Pa. t. 
x dihte, dihtode, 3-4 dihto, di)t6, 4 dieted, 
-id, 4-5 dijt, dyjt, 4- dight (5- Sc. dioht it). 


(1840) II. vi. 125 A digging spade. 
Vorld 1. 120 Shafts were sunk, wind- 
whole paraphernalia of digging life 


Pa. pple. 1 (se)diht, dihted, 3-4 (i)diht, 3- 
dight, (7 dighted, 6- Sc. diohtit). fOE. dihtan, 
ad. L. dietdre to dictate, compose m language, 
appoint, prescribe, order, in mca.L. to write, com- 
pose a speech, letter, etc. : see Dictates*. Parallel 
forms are OHG. dihtdn, tihtbn , tietbn, thietdn to 
write, compose, MUG. tihten , die h ten, to write, 
compose, invent, contrive, mod.G. dichten to com- 
pose verses or poetry, MLG. dichten to compose, 
instilutc, contrive, set (oneself), LG. dichten, aigten 
to versify, invent, contrive, think out, MDu. dichten 
to compose (in writing), contrive, institute, prepare, 
mod.Du. dichten to invent, compose, versify ; also 
Jcel. dikta to compose or write in Latin, to write 
a romance, to romance, lie, Sw. dikta to feign, 
fable, Da. digte to make poems (from Gcr.). The 
mutual relations of the OE., OHG., and Norse 
words are not quite clear; but the difference of 
formation between OK. dihtan :—*dihtjan, and 
OHG. tihtCm v j \—*dihtdjan , indicates that they are 
independent adoptions of the Latin, although the 
change of d to t shows that the word is old in 
German. The Norse word must be of later adoption : 
if it were old, the expected form would be *ddtta. 

From the senses of literary dictation and compo- 
sition in which it was originally used, this verb 
received in ME. an extraordinary sense-develop- 
ment, so as to be one of the most widely used 
words in the language. Special representatives of 
these ME. senses, survive dialectally, esp , in the 
north ; the modern literary language knows the 
pa. pple. dight , which after being nearly obsolete 
in the 1 8th c., has been largely taken up again 
by poets and romantic writers of the 19th c. in 
senses 10, 14. (In MHG. dichten had also a much 
greater development of meaning than in mod. 
German.)] 

I. To dictate, appoint, ordain, order, dispose of, 
deal with, treat. 

f 1 . tram. To dictate, give directions to, direct. 
Obs. (Only in OE.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 16 Da ferdon ba cndlufun 
leormnircnihtAs on h?no munt, ber se hadynd beom dihte. 
c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xvi. oAbrara ba dyde 8wa*wa him dyhte 
SaraL Ibid, xxxix. 23 Drihten Jwsr . . dihte him hw*t he 
don Kceolde. c 1000 — On (), Test . (in Sweet A. S. Reader 
60) Moynes awrat..swa swa him God silf dihte on heora 
sundcrspnoce. 

+2. To appoint, ordain. Obs. 
c zooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 20 Ic eow dihte swm min faeder 
me rice dihte. a i**< Leg . Keith. 1606 pe deore drihtin 
haued idiht ow ba pe blisfule crune of his icorene. a itoo 
Cursor M. 9369 (Cott.) How be fader of htuen Dight his 
dcre sun to send, c 1330 K. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 127 pat 
Steuen to dede wa* dight. *340 Ayenb. 7 He nucue ]>o 
wordlc an ordaynede [v.r. dipej. 1140 Hampole E'r. Consi . 
7795 ioyes sere pat God has oraaynd pare and dyght. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins iv. 1160 ft 188) Thcr as pe dom of 
My nos wolde It dyghtc, a 1400 P/still of Susan 267, I am 
deolfolich dampned, and to dep diht. c 1400 Apol Loll. 60 
A iuge is seid for he ditib rip to pc peple. 14. . E. E Misc . 
(Warton Club) 12 A dreaefulle payne f* for me dype. 1338 
Will of Willyson (Somerset Ho.), Consyderyng y* death to 
cuery man is dight. [1808 Scott Marm. I. vi, The golden 
legend bore aright, ‘ Who checks At me, to death is dight/J 
1 3 . To order, keep in order, manage, govern, 
rule. Obs. 

c 1203 Lay. 6848 Wel wes bisse londc idiht. Ibid. 7920 He 
makede pane kalender pe dihteS pane moneS & pe )er. Ibid. 
i02Of pa setten heo biscopcs pan folkcn to dihten* c 1*30 
Halt Meid, 7 DeS hire in to drccchunge to dihten hus & 
hinen. *107 R. Glouc. (17*4) 434 Kyng Henry & hys wyf 
. .So wel dyotc Engelond, pat yt was wyde ytold. c 1400 
St. Alexius (Laud 622) 28 Religious pat her lijl wilicn di)th. 
?<? 1300 Chester PD Balaam 4 Batak 397 A Childe . . in 
Bethlem shall be borne, That snail be Duke to dight and 
deale, and rule the folke of Israeli, 131a World 4 Child 
in Had. Dodsley I. 974 Christ rose upon the third day . . 
That all shall deem anu dight. 

+ 4 * To deal with, treat, handle, use (in »ome 
manner) ; often to maltreat, abuse. Obs. 

c iaes Lay, 11020 Hu he mihte dihten ASlene hU dohter. 
c 1*75 Ibid. 95907 pus he vs diht today a soueniht a 1300 
Cursor M. 91447 (GOtt.) Sai me hu pu wile him dight, If 
pat he be dempt to pe wid right. 1303 R. Brunnk Handl. 
Syttne 743 Wfiat mercy mayst pou aslce. . Wlian pou pus my 
sone hast dyghtc ? c 1400 Lamfr one's Cirurg. 320 pou) pe 
fynger ne be but a litil lyme )itt pou muste have good kun- 
nyng and good witt for to di)te It weL c S430 Mirour 
Saluacioun 1758 Two strange )unge men. . Dight Helyodore 
with thaire whippes til he als dede thare laye. >513 Douglas 
rE net’s vi. viii. 51 How eulr wes ony suffint the 90 to dycht ? 
1363 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 113 Acteon wofull wyght, In 
what a manner, all to tome, his cruell Dogs him dyght. 
163 0 B. DUcolliminium 52, 1 feare also at length some or 
other will come and dight us to purpose, 
f b. spec. To have to do with sexually. Obs. 
ci 386 Chaucer Wj/ds Prol. 398 A1 my walkynge out by 
nyghte Was for tespye wenches pat he dighte. Ibid. 767 
Lite hir lecchour dighte hire al the nyght. c 1386 — Man- 
ciple's T. 208. 1393 Laugh. P. PL C. 11. 27 In bus dronke- 

nesse a day hus douutxes he {Lot] dighte And lay by hem 
bope. 

1 5 . To dispose, place, put. remove, Obs. 

1S97 R. Glouc. (1794) 148 Cubep now )oure my)te, How 
)e mow pis stones best to pe setup dy)te. a 1300 Cursor M. 
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i73ia(Cott.)QuyBUme|eme .. for lamaningrafdiat, In a 
toumb bat was myn a wen? 1340 Ayenb. aio Alle poll®* 
ulessliche and wordletiche me stel date urtn be herte pet 
wyle god bidde. 1393 Gowks Cost/. III. 970 Whan he was 
to bedde dight. c 1450 S /. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6619 On be 
pament bai it dyght. I Bid. 7138 P* thrid In tugnidl b*i b*ijn 
dyght. 1333 Stkwakt Crow. Scot. 1 1 . 594 The deid corpis in 
tna flung ;And syne ltest on the mu Id is on the clay, The 
grene era syne, and dycht the laif away. 

t b. fig. to put into a specified state or condi- 
tion \ esp. in to dight to deaths to put to death, kill, 
slay (see also a). Obs. 

13,, E. E. AlUt. P. B. xa66 Di|ten dekenes to deb«» 
dungen doun clerkkes. c 1340 Cursor M. 18041 (Trin.) bat 
dede from de> to lif he di)t* 1393 Gower Corf. II. 143 Ha, 
to what peine she is dight. 1413 Pol . Poems (Rolls) 11 195 
Thorow hem many on to deth were dyght, 1460 Ly beaus 
Disc . 1719 To dethe they wyll her dygnte, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace iv. 68 Your selff sone syne to dede that think to 
dycht. sS79-8o North Plutarch (1676) 13 Bold Theseus 
to cruel death him dight. 1386 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in 
Holinshed 11 . 179/2 The earle would haue . . dighted the 
lord gouernour and all the garisons to greater troubles. 
1664 Floddan F. viii. 78 For unto death till we l>e dight 
I promise here to take thy part. 1817 Scott Harold the 
Dauntless vi. vi, Still in the pasture as to death when dight. 

f 0. With inverted construction : To cause, bring 
about, inflict (death). Obs. 

1307 Elegy Edtv. /, i, A stounde herkneth to my song, 
Of duel that Deth hath diht us ncwc. c 1350 Will, Paleme 
151 Hire deth was nci$ di*t. c 1400 Pcstr.j'roy 0558 Myche 
dole is vs dight to-day. a 1450 Cov. Myst. 265 On of 3011 is 
be*y my dethe here to dytn. ci 475 Parfenov 3144 Yff 
atwixst his handis he hym haue mygnt, He wold make hym 
ende. And shameuous deth dight ! 

II. To compose, construct, make, do. 

+ 8. To compose (with words) ; to set down in 
writing. Obs. 

c 1000 ASlfric Life Oswald in Sweet A. S. Reader (1879) 
102 Nu cwseh se hal^a Beda, 8e fias boc sedthtc. c 1103 Lay. 
3150 He letten writen a writ & wel hit lettc dihten. c 1173 
/bid. 20669 Nis hit in none boke idiht Pat euere her were 
soch fiht. c 14*5 Hampole's Psalter metr. Prcf. 48 Who* 
wol it write, 1 rede hym rygth, wryte on warly lyne be lyne, 
And make no more ben here is dygth. a 1440 Sir Degrrr. 
133 A lettre has he dyght. 

+ 7. To compose, put together, frame, construct, 
moke. Obs. 


dihten. C1460 
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a 1173 Cott. Horn. 233 He alle jcsceop, and all dihte 
wi&ute swince. c xsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. a< Ure fader in 
heuene felde b« lemes to ure licame • . and swo digeliche 
hit al dihte, bat on elche fringe is hem onsene. c 1203 Lay. 
23539 Walks heo gunnen nhten, b» 3^cten heo gunnen 
dihten. a 1300 Cursor M. 1665 (Cott.). A schippe bc-houcs 
be to dight. Ibid. 12388 (Cott.) Plogh and haru cuth he 
dight. 1x340 Ibid. 2^2x6 (Trin.) No more .. ben peynted 
fire ..bat on a wal bi mon were dht. c 1400 Maundlv. 
(1839) vi. 70 The place., is fulle well dyghte of Marble. 
c 1420 Pa llad. on Husb. t. 509 Nygh thi bestes dight A fire 
in colde. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. A ntichr. i. ii. 72 Hee dight 
himselfe a triple crowne. 

f b. To perform, do. Obs. 
c 1003 Lay. 15513 Fulle b reo nihten hcore craftes heo 
C1460 Play Sncrnm. 849 Alas y 1 eu*r thys dede 
rht. 1596 Spenser F. jQ. v, ii. x8 Curst tho hand 
lid that vengeance 6n him dight. 

Ill, To put in order, array, dress, direct, pre- 
pare, make ready, or proper, 
f 8, To put or place in order, to set in array, to 
array ; to arrange. Obs. 

c xaos Lav. 90563 Howel sculde dihten bnttl b uscn d 
cnihten. Ibid. 27337 pa bas ferde wes al idiht. ba wes hit 
daUiht. c 1330 K. Brunnk Chron. (1810) a A hede, bat vs 
to werre can dight. *373 Barbour Bruce 11. 565 His men in 
hy he gert be dycht, T* x 500 Merlins 1784 in Furniv. Percy 
Folios. 477 All they can out ryde, & dighten them without 
fayle to giue Sir Vortiger battayk. [x8ai Joanna Baillik 
Met. Leg., Wallace lxi, Were with their leader dight 1 
9. To equip, fit out, furnish {with what is needed). 
In later use blending with sense 101 which see as to the 
ntodern use of the pa.pple in romantic language. 

f isos Lay. 15104 AHc scip he dihte mid preo hundred 
cnifhjten. a 1300 Cursor M. 94807 (EdinA Wit tresori his 
setup was dlht. c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. Wace (Rolls) 617 
Do dight a schip wi Ip sail & ore Ryght as b° u a marchaund 
wore. 1460 Caporavk Chron. Nyne hundred cartU dith 
with hokts of yrun. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 11. xv. He 
entryd in to a cliambyr that was merueillously wel dy)te 

“ * aim 


1333 Asp. Parker Ps. Ii. 149 Wyth sacrifice 
dyght. 


and rychely. 

of calfc and cow, they shall thyne mutters dyght. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. Iv. 0 The half . . With rich array and 
costly arras dight, 1803 Scott Last Minstr. 1. vi. Why do 
these steeds stand ready dight? I bids, xxvii, In Sir William's 
armour dight, Stolen by his Page, while slept the knight 
f b. With inverse const r, : To fit (some equip- 
ment) to or ui>on. (Cf. 10 b.) Obs. or arch . 

c 1473 RaufCoil\ear 677 With Dosourts to the duns dicht. 
187s K H. Waddell Ps. xlv. 3 Dicht yer swurd ontil yer 
thie. 

10. To clothe, dress, array, deck, adorn {lit. and 
, f To dight noted, to undress, strip, 
this sense the pa.pple. dight is used by Sir Walter 
Scott, and in later poetic and romantic language : it appears 
to be often taken as an archaic form of decked 
c xsoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 87 Clensed of fule sinnes, and 
diht mid loSlcsnesse. a 2300 Cursor M. 94552 (EdinA pan 
nicodem. . Wit Iosep nam pat corn to diht c 1330 Ktng of 
Tart 848 The soudan dihte bins naked anon, c 1340 Cursor 
M. 9249 (Fairf V, pai dight ham in bat tide wi> hors skynnys 
and came) hide. 1388 Wyclip Isa. xl. 19 A worchere in 
siluer schal di)te it with platis of siluer. a 1430 An/, de 
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feffadillies dight. 1998 — F. Q. 


tv. x. 38 Damsels in soft linnen dight. xtfoe Holland Livy 
11. vi, 48 Dight fdecoratus) In our roiall ensigne* and orna- 
ments. 1 6m Milton L % Allegro 6a The clouds in thousand 
liveries dignt. 1830 — Penseroso 159 Storied window* richly 
dight Casting a dim religious light. 163a Massinger & 
Field Festal Dovny iv. 1 . To see a young, fair, handsome 
beauty unhandsomely dighted and incongniently accoutred. 
1663 Butler Hud 1. tu. 928 Just so the proud insulting 
I4W* Array'd and dighted Hudibru*. 1808 Scott Mann. 
vi. Introd. iii, But, O ! what makers richly dight. 1817 
Wordsw. Vernal Ode i, All the fields with freshest green 
were dight. a 1843 Barham Ineol. Leg. % Wedding-day, 
There stAnd the village maids dignt in white. 1887 Bowfn 
Virg. ALneid lit. 517 Orion, in golden panoply dight. 

b. With Inverse constr. : To put on (armour, 
apparel, etc.). (A Spenserian use.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 8 Ere he could his armour on 
him dight. X590 — Muiopotmos 91 His shime wings . . he 
did about him dight. 1591 — M. Hubberd 1279 Tho on 
his head his dreadful! hat he dight. 1634 Gayton Pleas . 
Holes il vi. 59 She straightway dight her rol»e*. 

f o. To dress (a wound) ; to attend to as a 
surgeon or * leech \ Obs. 

ci 340 Cursor M. 14064 (Fairf.\ Ho hir oynement me bou 
& dt$t bar-wib my fote & shank. X464 Mann. 4 Houstk. 
Exp. 246 To Watkyn the Kynggys horseleche, (for dytynge 
my mastery* horsses iij.s. liij.d. 1467 Ibid. 423 My wytle 
payd to a schorgon, fore dytenge 01 heinc wane he was 
horte, xij.d. c 1300 Shir. Remedies in Halliwell Nugae 
Poet. 64 My . . wounays . . bene . . depc . . Her smertyng 
wylle nat suffre me to slcpc, Tylle a leche with dewte 
have theme dyght. XR33 Brllendkn Livy 11. (1822) 136 
He deceiftxit sone eftir that his wound wes cficht. 

d. ironically. To dirty, befoul, dial. 

163s Marmion Hollands Leaguer 1. ii, Straight we shall 
fall Into a lake that will foully dight us. 1674 Ray N. ('. 
Words 14 To Dight : Cheshire to foule or dirty one. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Deet, to dirty. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. 
s.v., Thy han’s is strange an' dighted up wi' dirt. 

f 11 . To make ready, get ready (a person^ : 
chiefly reft, to make oneself ready, prepare, set, or 
address oneself {to something). Obs. 

c xao^ Lay. T2429 ScoSfte heo heom dihten to bi-witen ba 
dich mid cnihten. a 1300 Cursor M. 11179 (Cott,), loscph 
dight him for to ga To bcthlccm. X373 Cantic. de L reatione 
in Anglia 1 . 303 etc., Kuc di^te here to childyng. ci 400 
Destr. Troy 8636 The dethe of b«t Duke he dight hym to 
venge. r 1413 Seven Sag. (P.) 280 I^t dyght messangers xarc 
Aftir hym for to fare, a 1350 Chnst/s Kir he Gr. ii,To Jans 
thir damysdlU thamc dicht. ? 139s C’tess Pembroke Dole * 
full LavClonnda 105 in Spenser Astroph . , Full many other 
moe . r Gan dight themselves t‘ express their inward woe 
With doleful lays. 1306 Splnsfr F . Q . vi. ii. 18 He. .straight 
bids him dight Himself to yeeld his Lo\c. 

1 12. reft. To direct oneself or one’s way ; to 
make one*s way, repair, go. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10551 (Gtttt.), Quen bis angel away was 
diht, Tua men ber cam were c l ft( l ln quiht. < 1330 R. 
Brunnk Chron. (18x0) 113 Sib«n fhc] dight him to Scotland. 
ri386 Chaucer Monk's Prot. 26 And out nt dore anon 
I moot me dighte. X430 Lydc.. Chron. Troy iv. xxix, To- 
ward* Trove your way was not dyght. e 1430 St. C uthbert 
(Surtees) 788 To \>c currok b a ‘ b^im dyght. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. L 16 'i ney both uprose and to their waits them 
dignt. Ibid. v. iv. 43 She fiercely towards him her self gan 
dight. 

+ 18 . trails. To direct, address, proffer, offer, 
Obs. rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1 3990 (Cott.) Ful fair xerui* symon him 
dight, Als was to sunk a lauerding right. *393 Gower 
Cottf. II. 173 Goddes..To whom Tul great honour they 
dighten. 1368 T. # Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 46 Hir 
wylling helpc she dightes. 

14 . To prepare, make ready for use or for a 
purpose ; a. in general sense. (Revived in poetic 
and romantic use.) 

Prose Psalter Song of Simeon, For myn e;en 
se^en byn hel|*, pc which b°u dieted to-fore j>c face of alle 
folkes 1*1340 Cursor M. 13767 (Fairf.), per-tn was angels 
wont to lixt and b^t ilk water oi^t. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4240 
A nyght His instrumentis woldc he dight, For to blowc 
& make sowne. c 1410 Pal lad . on Husb. 1. 1123 Grounden 
sheiks dight With flour of lyme. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 
123/a Dyhtyn’, paro, preparo. 1476 rlumpton Corr. 36 
As for the cloth of my ladies, Hen. Cloughe putt it to a 
shereman to dight. 1310 Lane. Wills II. it My yame y* 
is sponne, to dyght it and make in cloth. 1390 Spfnser 
F. Q. it. xl. 2 Alma, .to her gucstes doth bounteous banket 
dignt. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist . Scot. 1. 94 Thay 
take the nail meklewame of ane slain ox, thay tume ana 
dicht it, thay fill it part lie with water partlie with flesche. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 127 And gif they dicht, or prepair 
the flesh not well, they sail restore the skaith to the awner 
of the beast. 16x3 Bkaum. & Fl. Coxcomb tv. iii, Have a 
care you dight things handsomely. x8sx Joanna Baillie 
Met. Leg., Elder Tree xxv, To dight him for earth or 
heaven. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. v. i. 272 Haste 
and let the meal be dighted 'Neath the garden’s blooming 
trees. 1887 Morris Odyss. iv. 768 This Queen of the many 
wooers dignt* the wedding for us then. 

In ipcdfic scn§e« : f b. To prepare, make ready 
(food, a meal); to cook; to prepare or mix (a 
potion or medicine). Obs. 

a xvoo Cursor M. 94398 (Cott) pal did him dight a bitter 
drink, . .of gall of aissif araid. c xgao R. Brunnk Medit. 49 
pe soper was dyxt as y nerd sey. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xiv. 64 For bat hale lvtill wode, pai dight pdre mete 
with dung or bestez dned at be tonne. 14.. Noble Bk. 
Cookry (Napier 1882) 96 To dight a pUc in sauce. 1439 
Corpus ChristiColL Contract in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 259 His mete to be dyght in the kechyn at there 
cost is. X481 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/t She slewe a paske 
lam be . . and dighted and sette it to fore hym. 2333 Cover* 
dale Gen. xxv. 99 And Jacob dight a meace of meate. — 
x Esdras i. 1a As for the thank offeringes & the other, they 


dight them in kttteis A pottes. 138s Hollysush Horn. 
Apotk. to Chap It total and dight it lyke a thycke potato. 
a 1369 Kimoksmvll Godly Advise (1580) a The flue cooke 
men dight the rude morsel! with some conceits of their 
cunning. 2711 Kelly Sc. Prov. it (Jaoi.) A friend's diunei 
is soon dight. 

a To repair, put to rights, put in order (what 
is out of order). Now dial. 

a xsoo Cursor M. 19755 (Cott) 1 Riae ', he sak). * pi bedd 
bou dight c 1430 St. C uthbert (Surtees) 9570 With in thre 
days all hale dyght. 1380 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) tax Item 
paid to Thomas Sim for dighting the leads, iiij d. [1877 

H. W. Line. Gloss., Dight up, to repair, put in order. 1 1 
mun hev these yates an r stowps dighted up afore th' steward 
coiuch *J 

d. To polish or burnish up to as to fit for use ; 
to cleanse from rust, or the like. Obs. or dial. 

a 1400 Chaucer Rom. Rose 941 Arowi* . . shaven wel and 
dight. c 1 coo Debate Carp. Tools, Halliwell Nugae Poet. 

1 •), I Sihalie rube, with all my myght, My mayster tolys for 
to dyght. 1313 Douglas Mutts vm. vii. 133 Ane pait 
polyst, bumyat weill and dycht. X33a-33 Christ's Colt. A udit - 
Bh, in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 906 Item payd 
. . for dyghtyng the egk and candylktykkes x J . 1333 Cover- 
dale Banuh vi. 99 Exccpte some body dight ofltheir rust, 
they wil geue no shyne. 1336 Bki i> ndf.n Cron. Scot. (1821) 

I. Prohcme p. xii, And doisthe saule fra all corruption dicht. 
"*«o 3 , MoNtooMFRiE Misc. Poems xli. 34 All rurageous 
knichtk Againis the day dichtis'l he breist ulate that bright 

To feght with thair fonc. 1674 91 Kav N. C. H'oids 140 
To Decght, Extergere x mundane, a 1774 * * rgukson Poems 
(1789) II. 69 (Jam. 1.W1 mason's chissef dichted neat. xSag- 
80 Jamieson k. v., The act of smoothing a piece of wood by 
means of a plane is called * dichting a deal 

e. To winnow, so as to separate the dean corn 
from the chaff and other refuse. Sc. and not th. dial. 

ci 6xx Coalman Iliad v. 498 And as, In sacred floors of 
barns, upon corn-winnowers flies The chaff, driven with an 
opposite wind, when yellow Ceret dites. ttfx8 — Hesiod 11. 
343 To dight the sacred gift of Ceres’ hand. In some place 
windy, on a well plan'd floor. < 16x9 Na worth Houteh. Bis. 
91 For threshing and dighting v bushells and a peck of 
wheat. 1786 Burn %Addr. Urn oGuid, heading. The cleanest 
torn that e'er was dight May hae some pyles o' caff in. 
x8ox Jo. Hoca Poems 104 (lam.) That it was lawful, just, 
an* right Wi' windasses folk’* corn to dight. 1808 K. 
Anderson Cumberld. Bali. 7a I'll ax his wark, an muck 
the byres, Or deet, an thresh the cworn. 18x8 Scon Old 
Mart, vii, A new-fangled machine for dighting tho corn frne 
the chaff. 1878 Cumb/d Gloss. Deet, dreght, to winnow or 
dress corn. Mod. Sc. (Roxb.) Dichtin' in the barn wi’ the 
windasses is a dusty job. 

f. To wij>c clean or dry. Sc. and north Eng. 

dial. 

x68x Colvil Whigs Sufplic. (1751) 120 With his hanker, 
chief he dights offTears from his eyes. 17M Ramsay Tca-t. 
Mixi. {vj\^i 1 . 8 He dighted his gab, and he pn’d her inou\ 
.* 7 * 8 . 7 ” / inacreontu on Liwe 21, I .. Dighted hi* face, hi* 
handies thow’d. a *803 Douglas Trag. viii. in Child BaL 
tads (1882) 1. 101/t She's taen out her handkcrcluer .. And 
aye sne dighted her father's bloody wounds 1816 S< on 
Old Mart, xl, Morton, .underwent a rebuke Jor not ' dight- 
ing hi* shune \ 1830 Gai r Lawn* T. vtt. iii. (1849) 327 She 
may dight her neb and flee up. 1878 C undid . Gloss., Deet, 
deeght, to wipe or make clean. 189a Northumbld. Gtos>. 
Moil. Sc. Dicht the table before you set anything on it. 
Take a cloth and dicht il up. 

+ 15. To 1 dresu ’ in husbandry (vines, land, etc.) ; 
to cultivate, till, or attend to (plants, crops, etc.). 

c 1400 Maundfv. (Roxb.)xxii. 103 pc whilk telex b* land 
and dightez vynes. c 1400 Pattad, on Husb. 11. 81 Yf the 
vyne is dight with mannes bond. 1498 Dives tfr Paup. (W. 
de W.) w, xiv. 149/2 Yf corn or gra»se be in the lelde & 
sholde be lorne but it were dyght tk gadred, it is lefull in 
the holy dayes to saue it. 1339 H revet Xenophon's Househ. 
(1768) 78 The ground that is well tylled and dyght, wyll 
costc moche more money, lefiej Maflet Gr. f orest 46 It 
groweth in watcrie places and those softlye dighted and 
banked about. 


II 18. To lift, raise. (An erroneous use by 
Spenser.) 

1330 Spenser F . Q . 1. \ni. 18 With which hi* hideou* club 
aloft he dight*. 

lienee + Dight, flighted,///, a. Obs. 

140s tr, Seereta Secret., Priv. Prtv. 165 Put b^ ynne 
of be forsayd dightyd bony thre Rote*. 133a Cover- 
dale 7 er. x xxvii. ai To be gcuen him a cake of nred, and 
els no dighte meate. 1369 Wills hr Inv. N. C. (Surtees 
1835) 310 Eight dight caiffe skinne* v*. 

Sight y sb. dial. In Sc. dioht. [f. Dight 7 /.] 
A wipe, a rub in order to clean or dry : see 
Dight v. 

in Donaldson Suppl, yamirton. 1889 J. M. Bakrit 
Window in Thrums iii, * For mercy's sake, mother ’, said 
Leeby, ‘ gic yer face a dicht, an’ put on a clean mutch \ 
b. (See quot.) 

1890 Glouc. Gloss , Dight, ‘a dight of a body’, a proud 
thing : of a woman. 

+ Bight, adv. Obs. rare. Properly, fitly. 
a 1800 Lord Randal 66 (Child Ballads 1864 11 . 35) The 
birdie sat on the crap o* a tree, And I wat it sang fu dight, 

Dightar (dai toi). Obs. cxc. dial. [OE. dihten , 
f. dihtan to dictate, etc. : sec Dight. Corresp. to 
MUG. tihUrre , tihlcr, writer, poet, Ger. dichter 
poet.] One who dights, in various senses of the 
verb : a. A composer, author, director, ruler, pre- 
parer ; a winnower, b. A winnowing machine. 

a 1000 St, Gut h lac Frol. (Goodw. 4) Ic write swa me 8a 
dihteras isedon $e his lif ..cuflon. c 1000 AClfric Gloss, in 
Wr.- Wfilcker 1 40/2 1 Commentator, expositor, dihtere. 1340 
Aytnb, too Efterward zehh« b*t ne y* trader, he is dijtere 
and gouernour and porueyour to hla mayntf . c 1337 Thersytes 
in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 42a David Doughty, dighter of dates. 
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> 99 * Florio, Pres tat ore, a proukler. a (lighter, a vsurer. 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad v. 499 The chaff ..Which all the 
(liters' feet, leg*, arm*, their head* and shoulders white*. 
1805 A, Scott Poems, Dighting 0/ Harley 69 (Jam.) The 
floating atoms did appear, To dab the dighters over. 189* 
Northumbld Gloss., Digkter, a winnower of corn. Also a 
winnowing machine. 

Dighting (di>i tig), vbl. sb. [f. Dioht v.] 

1. The action of the verb Dioht, in various 
senses: putting in order, arraying, dressing, pre- 
paring, repairing ; winnowing (of corn) ; wiping. 

1340 Ay tub, 24 pe di^tinge of his house. Ibid. 47 Levedi 
of mure dipinge. exaxo Love Bonavent. Mirr. xv. (Gibb* 
MS ) 38 pere is no bodyly mete so lykynge to me as |>at is 
of byre uyghtyngc. 1450 C bun hiv.Aic. TValbersrwick, Snf - 
Jolh (Nichols 1707) 188 For dityng of the belle*. 1458 
Churchw. An. St, A udrew's, Past Cheap in Brit. Mas. 
XXXI. 949 Item, paied to a laborer for dightyng of tne 
Churchawe, in' 4 . SA64 Mann, tjr Househ . hxp. Lug. 274 
To Wyllyam Hore lor dytynge of a gowne of my ladyis, 
xxiij.d. 1535 Coverdalk F.zt k. xxi. 11 He hath put hi* 
Mvearde to y* dightinge. 1367 Maple r Gr. Forest Introd., 
Things.. of Nature* tempering and dighting. 1611 Florio, 
An dncio, a dighting, a making fit or readie. a 1774 Kick* 
giisson Farmer's Ingle Poems (1845) 35 When, .lusty lassies 
at the dightin tire. 

2 . cotter. (pi.) fa* That with which something 
is dighted ; fittings. Obs. b. The winnowings or 
siftings of corn ; refuse in general, dial. 

« 598 . Ft ORio, Corrldi, ornaments, euuipage. .furnitures, or 
(lighting*. 1768 Ross Helenore 35 Had my father sought 
the wand round, Till he the very dighting* o’t had found. 
1608 Jamiksom *. v., 1. Refuse, of whateser kind 2. The 
refuse of corn, after sifting, given to horse* or cattle. 

t Diffhtly, adv. Obs. [f. Dight ///. a. + -l.v -.] 
In a well-equipped manner, fitly. 

r 1633 T. Adams Bract . Whs. (1861 1 I. 37 (D ) Ground* full 
Motked, houses dightly furnished, purses richly stuffed. 
Digit (di'dgiO, sb. [ad. L. digit -its finger.] 

1. One of the five terminal divisions of the hand 
or foot ; a finger or toe. a. In ordinary language, 
a linger. Now only h timorous or affected. 

1644 IIuiwkr C kit'd. Aiijh, Where every Digit dictate* 
and doth reach Unto our sense a mouth-cxcclling speech. 
1677 W. Hubbard Narrative Poster. 10 They had dis- 
inembred one hand of all it* digits. 1864 Sala in Daily 
Pel. ai Nov.. Why should they spoil their pretty digits with 
thimble and housewife? 

b. Zool. and Comp. Anat. (The proper term.) 
180a Med. Jml. VIII. 281 We find among reptiles, all the 
combinations of digits, from five to one, taken between two 
l>air* of hands or claws. Owen Skeleton in Circ. Sc., 

< > rran . Nat. I. 219 In the marine chclonia the digits of both 
limbs are elongated. 1870 Roli.eston A aim. Life 17 In 
the foot the fifth or outer digit is never present. 1881 
M iv art Cat 38 $ The special organ of touch is the skin, 
al>o\ c all the skin of the 1nu2.de, tongue, and digits. 

2 . 'i'he breadth of a finger used as a measure ; 
a finger's breadth, three-quarters of an inch. Some- 
times used as "-an inch. 

The Roman digitus was A of the foot (pes) =0*728 of an 
inch, or 18 5 millimeters. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 108 The Inch (or digit,) the 
Palme, the Foote . . are (all) Measures, which wee carry in 
our Budie. 1833 N. Carpenter Grog. Del. t. viii. 195 A cubit 
contains, according to Heron, a Foot and halfe, or 24 Digits. 
1849 G. Daniel Tri start k ., Hen. I", ccliv, Tis. .farre beyond 
our Skill To measure out by Digits, Harrie’s fame. 1689 
IIoyle Coutn. Nrto Exp. 11. (16821 < When .. the Mercury 
in the Tube . . descends to the height of 29 Digits (I take 
Digits for Inches throughout all this Tract). 1807 Robinson 
Atxhmol, Gretca 111. xx. 321 A certain round plate three or 
four digits (or between two and three inches) thick. 1884 
H. Spencer lllustr. Univ. Progr. i6« The Egyptian cubit 
. .was divided into digit*, which were finger-breadths. 

3. Arith. Each of the numerals below ten (ori- 
ginally counted on the fingers), expressed in the 
Arabic notation by one figure ; any of the nine, or 
(including the cipher, o) ten Arabic figures. 

( 1398 Tre visa Earth. De P. R. xix. cxxiii. (1495)933 F.che 
symple nombre byncth ten is Digitus : and tent* the fyrst 
Articulus.] cx^Craft Nombrynye(E. E. T. S.) 3 pere ben 
thre spice* of nombur. Oone is a digit, Anoper is an Articul, 
it pe toper a Composyt. 154a Rkcohde Gr. A rtes (1575* 53 
A Digit is any number vnder 10. 1646 Sir T. Browne 

Pseud. Ep. iv. iv. 186 On the left (hand! they accounted their 
digits and articulate numbers unto an hundred, on the right 
hand hundreds it thousands. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 5 
Integers are . . divided into Digits, Articles, and mixt num- 
bers. 1788 Pkirktlky Lett. Hist . v. xxxvi. 264 The nine 
digits in Arithmetic. 1817 He 1 ion Course Math. I 4 The 
Numbers in Arithmetic are expressed by the. .ten digits, or 
Arabic numeral figures. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 56 
The seven . . may be in error by one or even two digit*. 

attrib, 1813 Jackson Creed 1. 91 Three from fourc, or 
one digite number from the next vnto it. 

4. Astron, The twelfth part of the diameter of 
the sun or moon ; used in expressing the magnitude 
of an eclipse. 

1501 Nashk Prognostication, Wliera* the Sun is darkned 
but by digits, and that vpon y * south points. 1887 Drvmkn 
Hindfif P. ii. 609 We.. Can calculate how long th* eclipse 
endur’d, Who intenios’d, what digits were obscur’d.. .>708 
JIearne Collect. 2 Alay, Ye Sun,. was darkned 10 digits $. 
1854 Moseley Astron. xlv. (ed. 4) 147 The usual method. . 
is to divide the whole diameter of the dine iuto twelve equal 
parts called digits. 1879 Proctor Rough Waps (1880) 9 
The ring was about a digit in breadth. 

f 6. (Jeom, A degree of a circle, or of angular 
measure. Obs. rare. 

1653 Gataker Vital. Annot. Jer. 35 By their Calculation 
it was but eleven digit*, and one fourth, which I conceiv to 
be fifteen minutes.. a digit consisting of sixty minutes. 


t Digit, v. Obs . tart, [f. prec. sb. : cf. L. 
digito monstrare to point out with the finger.] 
tram. To point at with the finger ; to point out, 
indicate. 

*8*7-77 . Feltham Resolves 1. xxviii. 48, I shall never care 
to be digited, with a That is he. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 107. 
a/a A most Pathetic Emblem this, To Digit out the Surest 
Bliss. 

Digital (drdritil), a. and sb. fad. L. digitalis 
of or belonging to the finger, f. digit -us a finger, 
Digit. Cf. F. digital (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.)] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a finger, or to 
the fingers or digits. 

1656 Blount Glossogr . , Digital, pertaining to a finger. 
1783 Anat. Dial v, (ed. a) 385 At the ends of the fingers 
these digital arteries. . unite. i8oa-a5 Syd. Smith Ess. (c cl. 
Heeton) 77 Here are 160 hours employed in the mere digital 
process of turning over leaves 1 1840 G. Eli ib Aunt. 410 

The digital nerve* of the superficial branch of the ulnar are 
two. 1874 A Ihetueutn 30 May, A lady, with an unparalleled 
degree of digital dexterity. 

2. Resembling a digit or finger or the hollow im- 
pression made by one: applied in Anat. to various 
parts or organs. 

Digital cavity, the posterior comer of the lateral ventricle 
of the brain. Digital fossa, a pit dike depression on the 
thigh-bone, where five muscles arc inserted : .see quot. 1855. 
Digital impressions : see quot. 1883. 

1831 R. Knox ( bluet's Anat. 428 The Digital Cavity or 
Posterior Horn is entirely lined by medullary substance. 
»*55 Holden Hunt. Osteal. (1878) 195 Behind the neck of 
the femur, and l>eneath the projecting angle of the trochanter 
major, is a deep excavation called the digital fossa. 1883 
Syd. Sot. Lex., Digital impressions, the grooves on the 
inner surface of the cranial bones which correspond to the 
convolution* of the brain ; so called from their shape. 

3. Having digits ; hence digital-footed. 

1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 98 There are some very rare 
instances of a horse having digital extremities. 1887 Sir S. 
Ferguson Ogham Inscript . 148 The digital feet unite these 
. . examples with other symbolisms .. Here also are found 
digital-footed equine figure*. 

B. sb. +1. — Digit sb. 3. Obs . 

(•1430 Art Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) f Another digitallc 
is a nombre with-in 10. 

2. A finger ( humorous ). 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 160 To fling his broad plebeian 
paws and right cannie digital* around Sir Robert Peel. 
1840 Ibid. XXII. 397 Hundreds of thousands vanish at the 
touch of royal digitals 1858 Lytton What lot’ll he do iv. 
ix. Who wear, .paste rings upon unwashed digitals. 

3 . A key played with the finger in a musical in- 
strument, as a piano or organ. 

1B78 W. H. Stonk Sci Basis Music v. 62 Colin Brown’s 
Natural Fingerboard. .The digital* consist of three separate 
sets . . 'I’he first, second, fourth, and fifth tones of the scnlc 
are played by the white digitals. 

Digita’lia, Chem . : see Digitalin. 

Digitalic (dictytaMik), a. [f. Dioital-ih + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to digitalis ; in digitalic 
acid , an acid obtained from the leaves of the fox- 
glove, crystallizing in white acicular prisms. 

1838 Hogg Veg. Kingd. cxlv. 566 M. Morin, of Geneva, 
has also discovered in the leaves (of the Fox-glove] two 
acids : one fixed, which he calls digitalic acid, the other 
volatile, and called atitirrhinic acid. 1863-71 Watts Dut, 
Chem. II. 328 Digitalic acid crystallise* in needles. 

Digitaliform (-ticli^jm), a. Bot. [f. L. 
digitalis (see below) + -form.] Of the form of the 
corolla of the fox glove, Mike campanulate, bnt 
longer and irregular \ 

1850 C. Dresser Rudittt. Bot. 313 Digitaliform . , when a 
corolla which is somewhat campanulate is contracted near 
the base, and ha* one oblique limb. *883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Digitaliform, finger- or glove-shaped. 

Digitalin (di'dgit&lin). Chem . [f. Digital-is 
+ -in.] The substance or substances extracted from 
the leaves of the fox-glove, as its active principle. 

Originally supposed to be an alkaloid, and hence named 
digitalia, digitaline, but now known not to contain nitro- 
gen. 'There 1* reason to think, however, that different bodies 
are included under the name. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VIII. 496/1 An extractive substance., 
to wnich the name of Digitaline has been given. [Ibid. 495 
Digitalia, a vegetable alkali procured from the . . foxglove. 
>838 T. T homson Chem. Org. Bodies 383 Digitalina has 
not yet been obtained in on isolated state.] 187a Watts 
Diit. Chem. VI. 545 The more soluble (so-called German) 
digitalin is obtained from the seeds, the less soluble or 
crystallised variety from the leaves of the foxglove. 1875 
H. C. Wood Thtrap. (1879) 134 Crystal 1 ixaole digitahn 
occurs in. .needle shaped crystals, and possesses an intense 
and persistent bitter taste. 1881 Standard 30 Dec. 2/5 He 
asked for five grains of pure digitalin, the active principle 
of foxglove. 

Hence Dlgitalinlo ( li’nik) a. f in Digitalinie 
acid, 4 an acid obtained by boiling insoluble digi- 
talin with soda * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

II Diffitalil (didgit^’iis). [raod.L., from L. 
digitalis of or pertaining to the fingers ; the plant 
was so named by Fuchs 154a, in allusion to the 
German name Finger hut, i.e. thimble.] 

1. Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O, Scrofhu- 
lariacem , including the foxglove (JO. purpurea). 

(1568 Turner Herbal 111. 16 It is named of some in Latinc, 
Digital U.J 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1739) 900 Sow divers 
Annuals, .as double Marigold, Digitalis, Delphinium. 1791 
K. Darwin Sot. Card. U799) II. 108 Assumes bright Digi- 
talis’ dress and air. 


attrib. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Digitalis tinctura, 
Five parts of pounded digitalis leaves. 

2. A medicine prepared from the fox-glove. 

1799 Med. Jml. 1 . 57 A frequent cause of the failure of 
digitalis may be attributed to tne careless mode of preparing 
it tor use. s8oo Ibid. IV. 333 He has taken the tincture of 
Digitalis. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 496 Digitalis has the 
(lower of reducing in a remarkable degree theneart's action. 

Digitally (di'dgit&li), adv [f. Digital a. + 
-ly * J By means of or with respect to the fingers. 

183s Frasers Mag. V. 433 The present paper . . is not by 
the same hand that indited the other. We have had nothing 
to do, digitally speaking, with either. 184s Ford Hand- 
bk. SJuun 83 The ancient contemptuous * fig of Spain ' . . is 
digitally represented by inserting the head of the thumb 
between the fore and middle fingers. 

t Di*gitary« a. Obs. [f. L. digit-us Digit : see 
-ary.] Of or pertaining to the fingers. 

1767 A. Ca mi-bell Lexiph. (1774) 38 A pruriginous. erup- 
tion of pustules in the digitary interstices. 

Digitate (di-d^it/t), a. (sb.) [ad. L digitat us 
having fingers or toes, t digit-us hnger.] 

1. Zool. Of quadrupeds : Having separate or 
divided digits or tots. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anita . A Min. Introd., Solipeds and 
bisulcs usually being greater than the digitate. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 470/2 The characters of the Carnivora as dis- 
tinct from the rest of the digitate animals. 

2. Divided into parts resembling fingers : spec. 
a. Bot . Of leaves, etc. : Having deep radiating 
divisions ; now usually applied to compound leaves 
consisting of a number ot leaflets all springing from 
one point, as in the horse-chestnut. (Hence in 
Comb , as digitate-pinnate.) b. Zool. Having, or 
consisting of, finger-like processes or divisions. 

1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. vi. (ed. 4) 201 The Foliolcs of 
which the digitate Leaf consists. i8«8 Stark Elem. Nat. 
Hist II. 373 Wings, .cleft or digitate*. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 423 Spikes digitate, spikelets minute— Cynodon. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. in. § 4. tot Palmate or Digitate Leaves., 
in which the leaflets all stand on the summit of the petiole, 
t B. as sb. A digitate quadruped (see A. 1). Obs. 
26 61 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. Introd., Oviparous digi- 
tate*, having diverse toes, and bringing forth eggs. 

Digitate (drdsitrh), v. [L L. digit-us 4 -ate 3 : 
cf. Digit v.] 

f 1. tram. To point at with the finger ; Jig. to 
point out, indicate. Obs. rare. 

1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa viii. 46 The supine resting on 
Water onely by retention of Air. .doth digitate a reason. 

2 . intr. To become divided into hnger-like parts. 
*796 Stedman Surinam II. xix. 68 These again diverge 

or digitate in long broad leaves. 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 39 
Processes of it. cross or digitate with the white bundles. 

3 . tram. To express with the fingers, (name-use.) 
x8#3 Nnv Monthly Mag. VII. 498 T iiey talk with their 

fingers and digitate quotation* from Shakspearu. 

Digitated (dnl3it6ited,) # a. [(. L. digital- us 
Digitate a. + -ed.] 

1 . Zool . and Bot. » Digitate a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, kp. vi. vi. 398 Animals multi- 
fidous, or such as are digitated or have severall division* in 
their fcctc. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Lecf, Digi- 
tated Leaf, expresses a compound one, formed of a number 
of simple foliola, placed regularly on a common petiole. 
1839-47 Todd Cvcl. Anat. III. 05/3 The structure alluded 
to is a digitated extension of tne whole substance of the 
upper part of the iri*. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 
11. 146 I'he bones of the arms coincide with those of digitated 
quadrupeds. 1849 Darwin Voy. Nat, xviii. (1879)403 The 
bread-fruit, conspicuous from its. deeply digitated leaf. 

2. Having divisions for the toes. 

x88a Times 27 Mar. 6 Digitated stockings for pedestrian*. 
x88a Standard 19 Sept. 5/1 Digitated socks. 

Digitately (ai’dgit^tri), adv. [f. Digitate a. 
+ -ly *.] In a digitate manner. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 619 Branches compressed, digi- 
tately subdivided. x88a Baker in 7 ml. Bot . XI. 70 The 
leaves are simple or digitately trifoliolate. 

Digitation (did-pte 1 fon). [f. Digitate v . or 
a. : see -ation. Cf. F. digitation Cotgr.] 
f 1. A touching, or pointing, with the finger. Obs. 

1658 Phillips Digitation, a pointing with the finger*. 
x688 R. Holmk Armoury u. 387/1 Digitation. .is a bare or 
simple touching of a thing. x7ax-x8oo in Bailey. 

2. The condition of being digitate ; division into 
fingers or finger* like processes. 

(1656 Blount Glossogr., Digitation , the form of the fingvs 
of both hands joyned together, or the manner of their so joyn- 
ing. Cotgr. 1711-1800 In Bailey). 1847 Craig, Digitmtian. 
division into fingers, or finger-like processes, as exhibited 
by several of the muscle*, .in their coalescence on the ribe. 
0. cotter, (Zool. and Bot.) One of a number of 
finger-like processes or digitate divisions. 

1709 Blair in Phil. Treats. XXVII. 114 Where the Liga- 
ments cease, they become . . at their upger extremities naif 
round, and sometimes form’d Into Digitations. s8oe Binglry 
Anim, Biog. (18x3) I. 17 Sometimes, as in the fiats, the 
digitations of the anterior feet are greatly elongated. 1837 
Quain Elem. Anat. (ed. 4) 350 Its anterior border presents 
eight or nine fleshy points or digitation*. >858-8 w. Clark 
l an Her Hoeven's Z00L I. 393 Wings.. cloven, with fringed 
digitations. 

Digitato- (did^it^'t*), comb, form of Digitate 
a. ; m Sigitato-palsaats a., shaped like a hand 
with finger-like divisions ; Dlffttftto-pia&ftte a., 
Bot. having finger-like divisions bearing pinnate 
leaflets. 

>846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 537 Apex often digitato-palmate. 
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Digiti- (drd^iti), combining form of L. digitus | 
Anger (see Digit sb.). Di'fitlform a ., finger-like, 
digitate. DlgltiarrraW Di ffittneirred, Di* 
ffitUirrTOiifl o^V., ifo/., having the ribs of the 
leaf radiating from the top of the leaf-stalk. Di:- 
gitipartite, Digitipiiuiate adjs. (see quot). 

}UA Dana Zoofh. (1848) 433 The branchlets above nearly 
simple, digitiform. 1849-5* Todd Cycl. A mat. IV. 1218/1 
The mouth. .is surrounded by six little digitiform processes. 
1868 Treat. Bat., Digitinerved \ when the ribs of a leaf 
radiate from the top of the petiole. 1870 Bentley Bat. 156 
When there are more than 5 lobes of a similar character, it 1 
is sometimes termed digitipartite. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex,, 
Digitinervatc, Digitinervou*. tbid^ Digitipinnate , term up- 
plied to leaves the petiole of which terminates in secondary 1 
petioles bearing leaflets, cither pinnate or digitate, forming j 
doubly compound leaves. 

Digitigrade (di'd^ltigr^d), a. and sb. Zool. \ 
[a. F. digitigrade, in mod.L. digitigrada (Cuvier 
1817), f. L. digit-us (Digit) + - gradus , going, 
walking.] 

A. adj . Walking on the toes ; spec, in Zx>ol. be- 
longing to the trite Digitigrada of Carnivora (in j 
Cuviers classification) ; also said of the feet, or ! 
walk, of such an animal. (Opp. to Plantigrade.) 1 
1833 Benny Cyct. I. 4 The legs also arc completely digiti* ( 
grade; that is to say, the heel is elevated, and docs not 
come into contact with the surface . . Digitigradc animals, 
which tread only upon the toes . . have much longer legs 
than plantigrade animals. 1839-47 Todd Cyct. Anat. 111. 
450/2 The feathered tribe traverse the surface of the earth 
as digit igrade bipeds. 1881 M tv art Cat 129 The cat's mode 
of progression is spoken of as digit igrade. 

IB. sb. A digitigrade animal. (Chiefly in pi.) 1 

1835 Kirby Hob. 4 Inst. Anim. II. xvii. 21a Digittgradcs j 
. .consist of the feline, canine, and several other tribe's. 1845 , 
Whewkll Indie. Creator 41 Some of the orders of quad- 1 
rupeds, namely the rodents, ruminants, digitigradcs. 

Hence Dlgltlffr»:Al»m f digitigrade condition. 

1887 E. D. Cope Origin of Fittest 376 The groove of the 
astragalus deepens coincidcntly with tne increase of digiti- 
gradism. 

Digitin. Chem . [f. Digitalis + -in : differen- 
tiated from digitalin] A crystalline substance 
obtained from digitalis. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. \rd Suppl. 647 A precipatc is ob- 
tained consisting of digitalin and efigitin. 

Digitise (di’d^itdiz), v. rare. [f. Digit + -izk.] 
trans. To manipulate or treat in some way with 
the fingers : to finger ; to point at or count with 
the fingers. Hence DPgitiser. 

a 1704 T. Brown IVks. (1760) II. 211 (D.\ None but the 1 
devil, besides yourself, could have digitiz’d a pen after so J 
scurrilous a manner. 1730-8 Bailey (folio), Digitize, to > 
point to with the finger. 1767 G. Canning Poems Pref. 3 I 
Your mere mechanical Digitizers of verses. 1843 Honk | 
Anc.' Myst. 366 The sempstresses, who were very nicely j 
digitising and pleating turnovers. 

Digito-, shortened from digitalis : the basis of 
the names of a series of chemical substances dc- | 
rived from digitalis or fox -glove : see quots. j 

1863-71 Watts Diet. Chem, II. 330 Digit ole ie acid , a kind 
of fatty acid contained in the leaves of Digitalis purpurea. , 
1875 li. G. Wood Therap. (1879) 133 Digitonin is asserted 
to form the bulk of the soluble digitalin of commerce, anti 
to be the same as saponin, the active principle of soap-bark. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dtgito'genin, a crystal Iwable substance, J 
. . obtained by the action of dilute acids on Digitoresin. 
DigitfUin , a fat obtained from digitalis leaves. It is a 
combination of glycerin with digitoleic acid. Digito'nin , a 
white amorphous substance . . is said to form a large part of 
the soluble digitalis of commerce. Digtto'xin.. 1* highly 
poisonous. It forms colourless crystals. Digit ores' in, ob- 
tained, along with glucose and Digitonein, on boiling Digi- 
tonin with dilute acids. 

t Diffla diate, v. Obs. Tad. L. digladidii f. 
di-, dis - asunder, in different directions +gtadius a 
sword ; cf. gladiator .] intr. To * cross swords * ; 
to contend, dispute. 

a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 56 Mutual Pasquils and 
Satyrs against each others lives, wherein digladiating like 
Escnines and Demosthenes, they reciprocally lay open each 
others filthiness to the view and scorn of the world. 

Diglftdiation (VUiglicdtei’Jan). Now rare or 
arch. Also 7 de-. [noun of action f. L. digladidii ; 
see Digladiate .1 

1 . Fighting or fencing with swords ; hand-to-hand 
fight. 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 1. xvli. (Arb.) 52 In those 

S eat Amphitheatres were exhibited^ all manner of other 
ewes . . as their fence playes, or digladiations of naked 
men* 1630 R. Stapylton Strata's Low C. IVarres ix. 44 
margin , His Digladiations in the night time. 1713 tr. i 
PanciroUus' Rerum Mem. 11. xx. 393 This manner of Di- | 
gladiation was very ancient ; such was the Skirmish we read 
of in the poet Horace. 

2 . fig. Strife or bickering of words ; wrangling, 
contention, disputation. 

1590 R. Bruce Serm. i. B ij b, Gif they had keeped the 
Apostles words, .all this digladiatioun, strife and contention 
appearandly had not fallen out. a 1619 Fothkrby Atheom. 

1. v. I 3 (1622) 24 Their contentions and digladiations grew 
to be so notorious, as made them all ridiculous. 169a 
J. Edwards Remarkable Texts 11 1 A Christian, whose 
religion forbids all foolish bickerings and degladiations 
about mean and inconsiderable matters. t$«f M«C*ts 
Melville II. xi. 304 Scholastic wrangling and difladia* 
tion. *•?* M. Patt!SOM Milton ix. 107 In these literary 
digladiations readers are always ready to side with a new 
writer. 


Digla'diator. Obs. or arch, [agent-n. f. L. 
digtadidri , on analogy of Gladiator.] A com- 
batant ; one who contends or disputes. 

1803 Monthly Mag. XVI. 225 Those polemical digladi- 
ators, who., divided and convulsed all literary institu- 
tions. 

Diglot, diglott (darglpt), a. and sb. [ad Or. 
liykairr-os speaking two languages, f. 54 -, 8 hx- twice 
4- yk&rta, Attic for y kStaaa, tongue, language.] 
Using or containing two languages, bilingual ; ex- 
pressed or written in two languages ; also as sb. 
A diglot book or version (cf. polyglot). So Dl- 
glottio a. (in quot., Speaking two languages) ; 
Dl glottUim, the use of two languages, or of words 
derived from two languages. 

1863 in Smith's Diet . Bible HI. 1 557 The conquests of 
Alexander and of Rome had made men diglot tic to an 
extent which has no parallel in history. 1871 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue f 78 Words run much in couples, the one 
being English the other French • . In the following . . that* 
are two of these diglottisms in a single line. ‘Trout he and 
honour, fredom and curteisye 1885 Reft. Brit, a For. 
Bible Soc. App. B 361 The other eaition (of the Breton 
N. T.J is in diglot form with the Revised Osteryald New 
Testament. 1890 Academy 8 Nov. 424/1 Of the Bibles, , 
printed in more than one language . . there are 21 English 
‘ di-gIotts\ 12 French, and 6 German. 

Diglute, obs. f. Deglute, to swallow. 
Diglyce*ric, -glyceride, -glycerol, -gly- 
CoTlio, Chem. : see Di - 2 2 d, and Glyceric, etc. 

1873 Formes' Chem. (ed. n) 626 Dijjlyceric acid has not 
been actually obtained. Ibid. 70 6 Diglycollic Acid is also 
called Paramalic Acid. 1881 Nature XXIII. 245 Digly- 
collic acid .. obtained by the action of sodium hydrate on 
diglycollamic acid. 

Diglyph (ddi-glif). Arch. [mod. ad. Gr. Si- 
yktnp-ot doubly indented, f. flt- twice + yktyeiv to 
carve; cf. F. diglyphe (Littrd).] An ornament 
consisting of a projecting (ace or tablet with two 
vertical grooves or channels. (Cf. Triglyph.) 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl.. Diglyfh , a kind of imperfect 
triglyph, console, or the like, with only two chanel.s, or 
engravings, instead of three. 1813 P. Nicholson Bract. 
Build. 584 Diglyph, a tablet with two engravings or 
channels, i*S4 1 E. dk Wakmkn tr. De Sau ley's Round 
Dead Sea II. 254 These metopes are divided from each 
other by triglyphs, which may be called more correctly 
diglyphs, as they only bear two flutes and two drops. 

t Diffnation (dign^ Jon). Obs. [n. OF. dig- 
nation, - at ion , ad. L. dtgnation-em, n. of action f. 
digit d re f -art to think worthy, deign ] 

The action of deeming or treating any one as 
worthy, the conferring of dignity or honour ; favour 
shown or honour conferred ; condescension: chiefly 
said of the gracious action of a superior. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 111. liv, For boti takist not wib 
J>in ovne b°u3t . . but onely by dignacion of be most hie 
grace, & of godly bcholdyng. 15*6 Filgr. Perf. (W. dr 
W. 1331) 201 b, ThU werke is the cflecte of his hye digna- 
ciom power and goodnes. 1649 J kk, Taylor 67. Exemp, 1. § a. 
22 S. Elizabeth . . wondering at the donation and favour 
done to her. 1659 Hammond On Fs. vni. Paraphr. 42 The 
magnifying of God's wonderfull goodness® . . and his digna* 
tions to mankind. 0x703 Burkitt On N. F. Rom. vi. 19 
The great dignntion and gracious condescension of Christ. 
*73f Siackiiouse Mist. Bible (1767) IV. vi. v. 207 A great 
favour and dignation done her. 

fDigne, a. Obs. Also a. 4 dingne, djrngne, 
5 dign> dynge, 5*6 dygne, 6 Sc. ding, dyng. 

р. 4-5 deynfe. [ME. digne, a. F. digne (nth 

с. in Hatz.-Darm.), early ad. L. digitus worthy. 
The form deyn might represent an OF. * drift, 
inherited form of digitus : but cf. Dain a.] 

1 . Of high worth or desert ; worthy, honourable, 
excellent (in nature, station, or estimation ; cf. 
Dignity i, 2). 

1*97 R. Gi.ouc. (1724) 132 J>e digne sege ywys..bat at 
London now ys. 1340 Ayenb. 109 pc bn uerste benes of be 
pater noster. .byeth pc he^este and be dingneste. a 1400-50 
Alexander 882 Danus be deync [Publ. AfS. digne] Empe- 
reure. Ibid. 1958, I, sir Dan, be deyne [Dubl. MS. dignej 
and derfe Emperoure. rt 440 York Myst. xxviii. t Beholdc 
my discipulis pat deyne is and dere. a 1450 Knt. de la T our 
ii. s It is an higher and more dizne thinge forto praise and 
thanke God. 1513 Douglas Aznris xin. ix. 67 Of conquer- 
ouris and soueran pryncis dyng [rime kyng). 1515 Strwart 
Cron. Scot. II. 167 With diamonds ding, anaraargretis 
mony one. 1578 Ps. cvl in Scot. Poems 1 6th C. II. 107 
Decfair..Thy nobill actes and digne remembrance. 

2 . Worthy, deserving. Const, of (to), or inf. 

a 1373 Joseph A rim. 252 Cum bou hider, Iosaphe ; for bou 
art Iugget clene. And art digne bento, c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. 1 . w 715 Hem bat jeuen chirche* to hem bat ben not 
digne. 1x439 Lydg. Bochas iv. ix. (1544) xo6a, To write 
also hys triumphes digne of glorye. c 1450 Merlin 583 Ye 
be full digne to resceyve the ordre of chiuatrie. a 1555 
Lyndksay Tragedie 86 In France.. I did Actis ding of 
Remembrance. 1643 Prynnx Open. Gt. Seale 6 The state 
of the Church is come unto this, that she is not digne to be 
governed But of til Bishops, 

3 . Befitting, becoming, appropriate, fit. Const. 
to , unto, of for. 

*■1385 Cmaucf.r L. G. IV. 1738 Lucrctia , Hyre cuntin- 
aunce is to here herte digne. c 1386 — Man of Law's T. 
680 O Domegyld, I haue non engtisch digne Vnto by malice 
and by tyranny*, c 1490 Pal lad. on Mush. xi. 7 Lande 
lene, or latte, or drie, is for it digne. 1504 Atkynson tr. 
Do Imitatione 111. II v, Gyue dygne & moose large graces to 
the hyc goodnes of god. 1549 Chalomkr Erasmus on Polly 


any gom<; 


K (j ft. All the worlde . . offreth me . . farre dearer and more 
digne sacrifices, than theirs are. , 

4 . Having a great opinion of one’s own worth ; 
proud, haughty, disdainful; esf. in phr. as digne 
as ditch-water (cf. * stinking with pride ’), as digne 
as the devil . Cf. Dain a. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 311 pe menne of b*t rnarchc . . were 
ho ding of bcir deede, cTeoain b*t they had b*t any g 
under God gouem hem sholde. c 1386 Chauulr Frol. 

He [the Parson] was nat to synftil man despitous Ne of 
speche daungerous ne digne. c 1386 — Reeve's T. 44 Sh« 
was m digne [Hart, Lemsd. deyne) as water in a dich. as 
ful of hoker and of bisinare. c 139a P. PI. Credo 333 For 
wibbe princes of pride bn prechours dweflen *, |»ei ben digne 
a» be devel ]»at droppeb fro heuene^ Ibid. 375 per is more 

t iryue pride in prechours hertes ban beHcff® »n I.ucyfcr cr 
ic were lowe fallen ; b«y hen digne as dich water. 

*tDi*gll6ly, adv. Obs . Also 4 -li, 4-5 -liohe, 
•lyche, 6 *110. [f. prec. + -ly * ] 

1 . Worthily, honomably; bcfittingly, dcscrvingly, 
condignly. 

ct3t5 Shorfiiam 32 Thou he*.t of served dygnelythe The 
pyne of helle vcrc. 1340 Ayenb. 20 pet tiere im^t 
dicnelichc y-dilt he ssrifbe ami by \oi penrhinge. « 138* 
\VSc Lii r Strut. Sel. Wks. II. 62 pci wolen sittc wib lord is uml 
ladies at be mete ful dicnely. c 1400 Test Lore 1.(1561) 
28711/1 'lhc name of (ioddcHiligncly vc mow l>eare. *3*3 
Douglas rKunx u Prol. 7 But sen t fiilltiw the poele priu* 
tipull .. Gml grant me grace him dingly to cuacw. 1567 


Dr ant It orate Ffist. A vi, \ 
reforme Nor dignely plage tne < 


When mortal! man cnmiol 
r . . ** cryme. 

2 . Haughtily, scornfully. 

c 1374 Chaicer Troy Ins 11. 975 (1024) Touthynge b» lettic 
. .1 wot thow nj It it (HgncHchc enditc. 

f Digne'Sie. Obs. [a. AFr. *dig 9 $esse, f. digne 
woithy + -esse repr. L. -ilia : cf. basses sc, ruhessc , 
vilcsse , etc.] Worthiness, dignity ; haughtiness. 

1299 Langl. Rich. Reticles 111. 127 S withe ffrenshe ffoodis 
l^etn fleet in to chambris, And ffor her dignesse eiwlauntid 
of dullisshe nollis. 

Dignifloation (di ^nifikv' ^n). Now run*. 
[ad. mcd. L. dignified/ ton-em , n. of action from 
dignifiedre : cf. obs. F. dignificacion (Godcf.).] 
The action of dignifying, or fact of being dignified ; 
conferring of dignity. 

1577 Dek Rclat. Sfir. I. (1650) 61 In respect of thy dinni* 
fleation . . 1 say with the( e ] flalfriujnh. a 161s Donni 
ltiaSavaror (1644) 57 Humane nature after the first fall, till 
the restitution and diEnification thereof by Christ. 1653 
Walt on Angler 13 Where a noble ami ancient Descent 
and Mich merits meet in any man, it is a double dignifica- 
lion of that person, c 1781 in Boswell Johnsott 4 June 
an. 1781 To demean themselves with .. equanimity, .upon 
their . . dignification and exaltation. 

Dignified (di-gnifoid),///. a. [f. Dignify + 


1 . Invested with dignity ; exalted. 

1762 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. vi. 100 We shall see the 
Bardst Character rising again in its dignified State. 1781 
Cowper Charity a Fairest and foremost of the train tn.it 
wait On man's most dignified and happiest state. 

f 2 . Holding a position of dignity; ranking ns 
a dignitary (esp. ecclesiastical). Obs. 

1667-8 Marvell Corn xc. Wks. 1872-5 II. 240 It hath 
bin . . mov'd to raise 100,000//. . . upon the dignifyd Clergy. 
171a E. Cookk Voy. S. Sea 196 To the Cathedral belong . . 
five dignify'd Priests, being tne Dean, Arch-Deacon, School- 
Master, Cnnnter, and Treasurer. 1796 Avlipfe Farergon 
6 Abbot* are stiled dignify’d Clerks, as having some Dignity 
In the Church. x86o Mrs. Gakkkll Right at Last 30 My 
father was the son of a dignified clergyman. 

3 . Marked by dignity of manner, style, or appear- 
ance; characterized by lofty self-respect without 
haughtiness ; stately, noble, majestic. 

a x8xi J. S. Buckminster (Webster, 1828) To the great 
astonishment of the Jews, the manners of Jesus are familiar, 
yet dignified, iflso Carj ylk Heroes v. (18911 ?4T A Pulpit, 
environed with all manner of complex dignified appurten- 
ances and furtherances. 1853 J H. Newman Hut. Sir. 
(1873) 11. it. xiii. 299 The general character of the oratory 
was dignified and graceful. t8s5 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV, 447 His State papers . . are models of terse, luminous 
and dignified eloquence. 1874 L. Si ephen Hours in Library 
(1892) I. viii. 291 A man of dignified appearance. ^878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 263 Silence, mournful, .but dignified, 
was observed in the public streets. 

Di'gnifledly, adv. (f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In A 
dignined manner ; with dignity or its appearance. 

s8i8 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 481 The same littleness of mind 
which made . Boniface aignifiedly incommunicative to all 
without badges or titles. 1868 Browning Ring q Bh. 111. 
391 Whereon did Pietro, .sally forth dignifiedfy into the 
square. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 384 Verona is dignificdly 
disagreeable. 

Dlgnifler (di gnifotw). [f. Dignify + -fb *.] 
One who dignifies ; one who confers dignity. 

1619 R. Sheldon Serm. St. Marttn's so God the Digni- 
ficr, the Sanctifier, and Bcautifier of tne sacrifice. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1742) II. 284 The vilest lowest Taste 
in his sordid Dignifier. 

Digniijr (di'gn ifoi), v. [a. OF. dignifier , dig- 
nifier, ad. med.L. dignifiedre, f. dign-us worthy + 
fienre : see -fy.] 

1. trans. To make worthy or illustrious; to confer 
dignity or honour upon ; to ennoble, honour- 
1596 Filgr. Perf. (W. de W, 1431) 210 Illumyncd & digny- 
fyed of Chryst 1597 Sh a ks . 2 Hen. IV, u i. a» Such a Day. . 
Came not, till now, to dignifie the Timet Since Cnara For- 
tunes. c 1600 — Scan. Ixxxiv, He that writes of you, if he can 
tell That you are you, so dignifies hit story. t66y Milton 
P.L. ix. 940 Us his prime Creature*,dignifi'd so hign, Set over 
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DIORBSS. 


all his Works. 173a Porr Hor , Sat. it. ii. 141 No Turbots 
dignify my boardn. 18*4 L Mi hmav Eng. Grain. (cd. 5) I. 
357 A* accent dijcnifiet the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rent 1877 
Mrs. Oliphant Mali rs Hot. Introd. 16 There arose to 
dignify the struggle the moral principle which all this time 
it had wanted. 

b. To render majestic or stately. 

1749 Smoi lrtt Oil Dl. xi. v, He would write as well a* 
he speaks, if, in order to dignify his style, he did not affect 
expressions which render it stiff and obscure, c 1790 Cowpkr 
Oh Milton' s P. L. 1. 689 How an act or image, vulgar and 
ordinary in itself, may be dignified by mere force of diction, 
xwi — Odyss. xxin. 181 Then Pallas .. dignified his form 
with added amplitude. 

c. In lighter use : To represent as worthy (by 
implication, as worthier than it is) ; to give a high- 
sounding name or title to. 

[1606 Siiaks. Tr. 4* CV. iv. v. 103 Yet giucs he not till 
judgment guide hi* bounty, Nor dignifies an imnaire thought 
with breath. 1665 Gi .anvii.l Scepsis Sci. 80 Tin u*»ual for 
men to dignifie what they have bestowed pains upon.] 
1750 11 . Walpole Lett . //. Mann (1834) 1 1 . ccxxii. 374 You 
will think my letters are absolute jest and storybooks unless 
you. .dignify them with the title of Walpoliana. 1771-1813 
1 V Israeli Out. Lit. (1839) 111 . 341 The science 01 books, 
for so bibliography is sometimes dignified. Mod. A school 
dignified with the name of a college. 

f 2 . To invest with a dignity or honour ; to exalt 
in rank ; to confer n title of honour upon. ? Obs. 

1363-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1596) 5/a Emperors In ancient 
time haue dignified them in titles. 1660 Bt ount ' Boscobel 
11. (1680) 21 The Earl of Southampton .. now with much 
merit dignifyed with the great office of Lord High Trea- 
surer. *7*7 ''\ Matmkk Yng. Man's Comp, ioj Nor 
ought Sons of the Nobility to be Dignified .. with less 
than the Title of Honourable, as being their due by Birth* 
Right. 

lienee Dignifying vbl . sb, and fpl. a . 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4- Comnnv. 101 The Grand- 
Seignior never nameth us with dignifying titles. 1639 I.i>. 
Digby, etc. Lett. cone. Relig. (1657) 81 Those dignifying cir- 
cumstances . . lielong onely to .suen doctrines (etc.). Ibid. 
82 That seal, with those quorterings and dignifying* where- 
with you blazon it. 

Dignitarial (dignitc®Ti&l), a. [f. Dignitary 
+ -AL.l Of or belonging to a dignitary. 
i88< Ch. Times ao Feb. 1 35/3 The perversity of the digtii- 
tarial mind was curiously exemplified. 

Dignitary (di-gnitari), sb. (a.) Also 7 -ory. 
[f. L. digit it as or Eng. Dignity + -auy : cf,, for the 
sense, prebendary , for the form, L. voluntaries 
voluntary, from voluntas: so F. dignitaire sb. (1 75 J 
in Trcvoux).] 

A. sb. One invested with a dignity; a personage 
holding high rank or office, csp. ecclesiastical. 

1671-3 Marvell Reh. Trans /, 1. 282 There was a gentle- 
man ofyour rohe, a Dignitary of Lincoln. <11743 Swot 
<J.), If there be any dignitaries, whose preferments arc., 
not liable to the accusation of superfluity. 1736-7 tr. 
Keys let's Trnv. (1760) 1 . n Princes, bishops counts, rich 
dignitaries, abbots. 1813 W. H. Ireland ScribbUomauia 
248 A very high ecclesiastical dignitary. 1836 Irving Asto- 
ria 1 . too The captain . . paid a visit to the governor. Thi* 
dignitary proved to be an old sailor, by the name of John 
Young. i8<i D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 11 . iv. ii. 266 It 
represents three dignitaries, probably priests. 

B. adj. Of, belonging to, or invested with 
a dignity (csp. ecclesiastical). 

1713 M. Daviks Ath. Brit. 1 . 161 The most eminent Dicni- 
tary Churchmen. 1733 Neal I list. Farit , II, 148 They 
complimented the Roman Catholick priests with their dig- 
nitary titles, 

Dignito*riol, a. [erroneous for Dignitarial.] 

1817 T. C. Banks (title). History of the Ancient Noble 
Family of Marmyun ,. a No their Dignitarial Tenures and 
the services of London, Oxford, &c. 

Dignity (dignfti). Forms : 3-4 dignete, 3-6 
•ite, 4 dyng-, dingnete, 4-5 dignitee, -ytee, 4-6 
dy-, dignyte, 6-7 dignitie, 7- dignity, [a. OF. 
dignetf, F. dignity (12th c. in Hatz.-Parm.), ad. L. 
dignitatem merit, worth, f. digitus worthy: see 
•ity. Cf. also Dainty, a. OF. tieinlitf, the inherited 
form of dignitatem .] 

1 . The quality of being worthy or honourable ; 
worthiness, worth, nobleness, excellence. 

mass After. R. 140 Nis nout efleene of hwuche dignite 
heo [the soul] is, ne hu heih is hire cunde. c 1*30 7 tali 
Mela. 5 Of sc muche dignete, and swuch wuronchipe. 
c 1393 Chaucer Gent Hesse 5 For vn*to venue longeth clig- 
nytee. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 18 A name of grctc 
dignitee and of arete worschepe. 135s Asp. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) 20 Of the preeminens and excellent digniticc 
of the Pater nosier. i6ot Shake. Ham. 1. v. 48 From me, 
whose loue was of that dignity, That it went hand in hand 
even with the Vow I made to her in Marriage. 1637 
Auhten Fruit Trees 1. 11 The dignity and value of Fruit- 
tree*. 1787 T. Jt ff arson Writ. (1859) II. ox, I recollect 
no work of any dignity which has been lately published. 
1793 Wofdsw. Yewdree Seat t True dignity abides with 
him alone Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, Can 
still suspect, and still revere himself, In lowliness of heart. 
1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xv. 107 It is of the essence 
of real dignity to be self-sustained, and no man’s dignity 
can be asserted without l>eing impaired. 1874 Black IK 
Self’Cnlt. 75 The real dignity of a man lies not in what he 
has, but in what he is. 

+b. The quality of being worthy of something ; 
desert, merit. Obs. rare . 

1548 R. Huiien Sum of diuinliie E 5 a, Fayth leaneth 
onclye vpon mercy, not of our dygnvtye. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 154 lo suppose that God should fetch the 


commun rule of his giving or not giving grace, fiom mans 
dignitie or indignitie. 

2 . Honourable or high estate, position, or esti- 
mation ; honour ; degree of estimation, rank. 

c ttjo Mali Meat , 15 Ladi meiden. understand in hu heh 
dignete be mihte of meidenhad halt te. 1340 Avenb. 215 
pert ssolle he create Ihordes and g reate Ineuedyc* 
uoryete . . hare aingnete, and hare hepiesse. 1399 Rolls 
Pari. III. 424/x Ye renounsed and cessed of the State of 
Kyng, and of Lordeshipp and of all the Dignite and Wir- 
hshipp that longed therto. c 1400 Rom. Rose 768a I . . have 
pouste To shryve folk of most dignyte. 1338 Starkey 
England 1. iv. 130 Gy u yng somewhat to the dygnyte of 
presthode. ,1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. 1. vi. (i6u) ta Stones, 
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and with A Shepheards Daughter. 1711 Swift Lett. (1767) 
HI. 177, I fear I shall be sometimes forced to stoop beneath 
my dignity, and send to the ale-house for a dinner. 1731 
Harris Hermes (1841) 119 There is no kind of subject, 
having its foundation in nature, that is below the dignity 
of a philosophical inquiry. *786 Han. More Fiona 78 
Small habits well pursueef betimes. May reach the dignity 
of crimes. 1891 Law Times XCI 1 . iaj/i^The post of Irish 
Chancellor has increased rather than diminished in dignity 
since the Union. 

fig. 1341 Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirutg. H J b. May 
the herte . . sustayne dysease longe ? Answere. No, tor hj* 
great dygnyte. 1656 Ridglky Preset. Physick 215 Consider 
the dignity of the part affected, so that the heart must not 
be tryed by vehement remedies. 

b. collect. Persons of high estate or rank (cf, 
the quality). 

108 W. Fatten R.vped. Stotl. Pref. in Arb. Canter III. 
73 My Lord’sGrnce, my Lord of Warwick, the other estates 
«>t the Council there, with the rest of the dignity of the 
army did . . tarry . . at Berwick. 1793 Burke Corr, (184*) 
IV. 149, I cannot see the dignity of a great kingdom, ana, 
with its dignity, all its virtue, imprisoned or exiled, without 
great j>ain. 

attrtb. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xx\i, A dignity ball is 
a ball given by the most consequential of their coloured 
people lm BarbadocsJ. 

3 . An honourable office, rank, or title ; a high 
official or titular position. 

c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 72/54 Bischop him made., seint 
Kdward pt king, And a-feng him in his dignete. r 1330 
K. Brunnk Citron. lYace (Rolls) 1511a Seint Gregore tok pc 
dignete, And was pope brytty *er. 1500 Caxton's Chrou. 
Eng. ccxxxvi. 258 Tho that were chose to bisshoppes sees and 
dignytecs* 1548 Hall Chron. % Edw. / Y } 208 Edward duke 
of Yorke, whiche . . had untrewly usurped the Croune and 
Imperial dignitie of this realme. 1639 B. Harris Pa rival’s 
Iron Age 123 He procured the Dignity of General to be 
taken away from the duke of Frithland. 1716 Aylim k 
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I ParergoH 98 By a Dignity, we understand that Promotion 
or Preferment, to which any Jurisdiction is annex’d. 1781 
Gihbon Decl. F . III. 231 He . . distributed the civil and 
military dignities among nis favourites and followers. 1844 
Lincamd AngloSaoc. CA. (1858) I. i. 18 The dignity of 
Roman prefect. 1884 L’f ool Mercury 3 Mar. 5/1 Her Ma- 
jesty has conferred tne dignity of a viscountiy upon Sir 
Henry B. W. Brand. 

b. Iransf. A person holding a high office or 
position ; a dignitary. 

c 1430 Holland Howlat 690 Denys and dignileis. 1398 
Florio Ep. Ded.. That I .. may .. entertaine so high, if 
not deities yet dignities. 1611 Bible Jude 8 These filthy 
dreamers . . speak* cuill of dignities. 1656 Hkvlin Snrv. 
France 93 There is. .in this Church a Dean 7 Dignities and 
50 Canons. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 359 Godlike shapes and 
forms.. Princely Dignities, And Powers that caret in Heaven 
sat on Thrones. 1865 Kingsley Ilergw. i, Thou art very 
like to lose thy tongue by talking such ribaldry of dig- 
nities. 

4 . Nobility or befitting elevation of aspect, manner, 
or style ; becoming or fit stateliness, gravity. (Cf. 
Dignified a.) 

1667 Milton P. L. mu. 489 Grace was in all her steps .. 
In every gesture dignitie and love. 1713 Poi*e Odyss. vi. 
73 A dignity of dress adonis the Great. *731 Fielding 
Amelia 1. viii, He uttered this. . with great majesty, or, as he 
called it, dignity. x8zx Syd. Smiih Whs. (1859)1. sros/i 
All establishments die of dignity. They are too proud to 
think themselves ill, and ta take a little physic. 1833 ). H. 
Newman Hist. Sk.{ 1873) II. 11. i. 248 He preservea in his 
domestic arrangements the dignity of a literary and public 
man. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) ! I. xxx. 557 He 
opposed the effect of these instructions with such silent 
dignity as to command general respect. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion it. iv. 77 So much of dignity in ruin lives, 
b. A het. 

x8a8 Webster, Dignity % in oratory, one of the three 
parts of elocution, consisting in the right use of tropes and 
figures. 

5 . Asirol. A situation of a planet in which its 
influence is heightened, either by its position in the 
zodiac, or by its aspects with other planets. 

f*39» Chaucer Astral. Table of Contents Tables of 
dignetes of planetea. Ibid. 11. fi 4 The lord of the assendent 
..whereas fie i* in his dignite and conforted with frendly 
a*pectys of planetes 163a Massinger City Madam it. ii, 
Saturn out of all dignities . . and Venus in the south angle 
elevated above him. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astro l. vl. 49 AL 
tauten , of any hou*e is that Planet who hath most dignities 
in the Signe ascending or descending upon the Cusp of any 
house. 1706 Phillies (cd. Kersey) ilv^ In Astrology, 
Dignities are the Advantages a Planet has upon account of 
Its being in a particular place of the Zodiack, or in such 
a Station with other Planets, etc. by which means its Influ- 
ences and Virtue are encreas’d. i8jm Bailey Festus (1872) 
sax Ye planetary sons of light 1 Your aspects, dignities, 
ascendances, 

1 8 . The term for a 'company 1 of canons. Obs . 
* 4 * Bk. St. Albans F vij a, A Dignyte of chanonys. 1 


+ 7 . Alg. « Power. Obs. 

17x3 PhU. Trans. XXIX. sit Mr. Newton introduced 
. . the Fruct, Surd, Negative and Indefinitive Indices of 
Dignities. 

IT 8. [Erroneous or fantastic rendering of Gr. 
df ivfia * honour, worth, dignity also 1 first prin- 
ciple, axiom \] A self-evident theorem, an axiom. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. 35 These Sciences 
[mathematics], concluding from dignities and principles 
known© by themselves, they receive not satisfaction from 
probable reasons, much Ie»se from bare and peremptory 
asseverations. 

f Di gn orate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. dignordre % 
quoted in the same sense from Paul, ex FcstJ 
16*3 Cockkram, Dignorate , to marke a beast. 1636 Blount 
Gtossogr. % Dignorate , to mark, as men do beasts, to know 
them. 

t DigHO*SOe v v. Obs. [ad. L, dtgntiscfre to 
recognize apart, distinguish, f. <//-, dis~ } Di- 1 + 
(g)noscfre to know,] 

To distinguish, discern, a. traits . 

«x6 39 S pott is wood Hist. CA. Scot. iv. (1677) 200 All the 
Painters and Writers were called for cognoscing the letters 
and draught*. 1645 Liberty 0/ Const. 16 The true wor- 
shippers of God cannot be certainly and infallibly dignosced 
froin the false worshippers. 1671 True Noncotjf. 39* The 
consideration . . whereupon the right dignoscing of such 
deeds doth mostly depend, is oftentimes most difficult, 
b, intr. To discern ; to decide. 
x64t Sc. Acts Chat. I (1870) V. 344 Who shall have 
pouer to dignose and take cognitione whither the same 
falles within the said act of pauficationc. 1676 W. Row 
Contn. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 539 A committee ap- 
pointed to dignosce upon the supplication. 

Hence fDlgno'voibUa., discernible ; + Dlgno a- 
oltiv* a., having the quality of discerning. 

1671 True Non(o*\f. 180 As dignoscible by .. these cha- 
racters, as the night is by darkness. 1674 [Z. Cawdrey] 
CatholicoH 22 That dignoscitiv© power . . whereby their 
spiritual sense discerns betwixt good and evil. 

t Digno-te, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. L .'digital 
ppl. stem of dignosccrel] - Dignosce. 

1637 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. Pref., Every Simple., 
may De dignoted in its nature and quality. 

t Digno'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. digit oE 
ppl. stem of I .. dignoscible : see Dignosce and -ion.] 
'1 ne action of distinguishing or discerning ; a dis- 
tinguishing mark or sign. 

1378 Banister Hist, Man 1. 10 The dicnotion of sauore. 
*657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 42 That this dignotion may 
l»e certain. x6<8 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxii. 327 
Tempcramentall dignotiom, and conjecture of prevnleiu 
humours. 

t Di gnous, a. Obs. Tf. L. dign-us worthy + 
-OU8.] Worthy, honourable. 

1630 T. Wlstlotk Devon. 170 A dignous family of this 
diocese. Ibid. (1845) 314 1‘hc ancient and dignous family 
of Coffin. 

Digoneutio (dbigi7ni/7*tik), a. Entom. [f. Gr. 
8t-, twice + yovev-ti v to beget, of which the vbl. adj. 
would be *yovcvT-os .1 Producing two broods in 
a year; double-brooded. Hence Digon#iL‘ti*m, 


Hence Dlffontu'tiftm, 


; the condition of being digoneutio. 

1889 S. H. ScUDDKKin^x/wrtf XXXIX. 319 Capt.Elwes. . 

| fails to make a distinction between the successive seasonal 
forms of a digoneutio butterfly. 

Di£0n0US (di-gtfnos, dai-), a. Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. digdti'Us , f . Gr. 61-, twice + -ywvos angled : cf. 
rpiyojvot three-cornered.] Havrng two angles. 

*788 Jas. Leb Introd. Bot . 111. iv. (cd. 4) 181 Digonous, 
'J'rigonous, Tetragonous. .having two, three, four. .Angles. 
x88i in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

t Digradua*tion, Obs. var. of Degraduation * : 
cf. also Disgbaduatk v. 

1377 Hanmer Anc . Eul. Hist. (1610) 218 But Eusebius.* 
wrote unto Alexander that he should revoke the depriva- 
tion and digraduation past. 

Di*gram. A proposed synonym of Digraph. 
in Webster. 

Digraph (dai-grctf). [f. Gr. 8 t- twice, Dl- 2 , 4- 
ypaifff wnting, etc.] A group of two letters ex- 
pressing a simple sound of speech. 

a 1788 T. Sheridan (L.), All improper diphthongs, or, as 
I have called them, digraph*, are changed into the single 
vowels which they stand for. x8xs J. C. Hobiiousr Journey 
Albania App. 1061 If these combinations of vowels had 
been distinguished in writing only* .their name would have 
been digraphs , and not dipthongs. 1873 Earlk Philol. Eng. 
Tongue f 103 He would therefore recognise the consonantal 
digraphs cn y gh..sh. th , t oh. Hg s as alphabetic characters. 
**77 S'; veet Phonetics 174 If . . we exclude new letters, .we 
are obliged to fall back on digraphs. 

Digraphic (daigrx-fik), a. [f. prec. + -ic : 
after Gr. y paifmcbt, pertaining to writing, graphic.] 

1 . Pertaining to or of the nature of a digraph. 
*873-4 Sweet ^ II ist. Eng. Sounds 23 Cases of the aroitrary 

use ot consonants as digraphic modifiers also occur. 

2 . Written in two different charactei s or alphabets. 
1880 Scribner* s Mag. Tune 305 This was a bilingual (or 

digraphic, as both inscriptions are in the same language), 
published by De Vogu& xSog Times 5 Feb. 1V3 The Di- 
graphic Copybook, Longhand and Shorthand. 

Dl grave, obs. or dial. var. of Dike-grave. 

17*1-1800 Bailey, Digrave, Dike-grave, an Officer who 
takes Caro of Banks and Ditches, 

Digreel (digrrs, doi-), V. Also 6-7 diagreat. 

S f. L. digress* ppl, stem of digredi to go aside, 
epart, f. di-, Dis- 1 bgradi to step, walk, go.] 
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1 < intr . To go aside or depart from the course or 
track ; to diverge, deviate, swerve. 

ISS* Huloet. Digresse or go a little out of the pathe, 
digredior. s£m N. Lichrfikld tr. Co* tanked* Cong. E . 
!nd. 6 k b, It wu not vn possible but that they might some- 
what digresse from their right course. 1603 Dekker Grissil 
(Shaks. 00c.) as, I must disgress from this bias, and leave 
you. A lcoran 86 God . . punisheth them that digresse 

from the right path. 175& J omnson Rambler No. 25 P 1 1 
Frighted from digressing into new tracts of learning. sSag 
Lamb Elia Ser. h. Superannuated man* I find myself in 
Bond Street. . I digress into Soho, to explore a bookstall. 

+ b. Astron . Cf. Digression 3. Obs. 

160s Holland Pliny I. sa Shee (Venus) begin ne* to di- 
gresse in latitude and to diminish her motion from the 
mom rising : but to be retrograde, and withal! to digresse 
in altitude from the euening station. 

1 2 . fig. To depart or deviate {from a course, mode 
of action, rule, standard, etc.) ; to diverge. Obs. 

1M71 Goldino Calvin oh Ps . Ixxi. 16 As the other trans- 
lation agreeth very well, 1 would not digresse from it. 159a 
Shaks. Rom . <4 ful. in. iii. 137 Thy Noble shape, is out 
a forme of waxe, Digressing front the Valour of a man. 1603 
Holland Plutardrs Mor. 35 Digresse good sir from such 
lewd songs. x6n Ussmer in Gulch Coil \ Cur . I. 39 The 
subjects rebelled, and digressed from their allegiance. 
f 3 . To diverge from the right path, to trans- 
gress. Obs. 

1541-93 [see Digressing below). 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adv. Learn, vn. iii. (R ), So man, while he aspired 
to be like God in knowledge, digressed and fell. 

+ b. treats. To transgress. Obs. 

159a Wvrlev Armorie 5 6 Faire points of honor I would 
not disgresse. 

4 . intr. To deviate from the subject in discourse 
or writing. (Now the most frequent sense.) 

1530 Palsgr. 516/1, I dygressc from my mater and lalkc 
of athyng that nothyngc bclongeth therunto. 1555 Edi.n 
Decades 8 To retume to the matter from which we haue 
digressed. 1597 Morlkv Introd. Mu*. 74 Let vs come 
ag&ine to our example from which wee haue much di- 
gressed. x 68 a Burnet Rights Princes viii. 303, I shall not 
digress to give any account of these. 1717 Swift Modest 
Proposal , t have too long digressed, and therefore shall 
return to my subject 175a Johnson Rambler No. soo p 10 
While we were conversing upon such subjects . . he fre- 
quently digressed into directions to the servant. 1813 W. 
Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 374 Mr. P. digresses on the subject 
of parliamentary reform. 1869 Farrar Rant. .Speech iii. 
(1873)99, 1 wiH not here digress into the interesting ques- 
tion as to the origin of writing. 

Hence DlgTe'tfBiiiff vbl.sb. and ///. a., Digre i- 
tinffly adv. 

i 5*9 More Com/, agst. Trib. ti. Wks. 1300/t Were it 
properly perteining to y« present matter, or sumwhat di- 
gressing therfro. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, (Bolton Stat. 
I ret. (1631) 318) Albeit that upon any disloyaltie or disgren**- 
ing contrary to the duety of a subject. 1593 Shaks. Rich. It , 
v. iii. 66 This deadly blot, in thy digressing sonne. 1864 
(?. Rev. CXVI, 168 The sarcophagus on which appears the 
incident we have thus digressingly analysed. 

t Digress, sb. Obs. [ad. L. dlgress-us depar 
ture, f. ppl. stem of digredi : see Digress v .] « 
Digression a. 

* 59 ® Yono Diana 76, I thee esple Talking with other 
Shepherdesses, Alt is of feastea and brauerie, Who daunceth 
best, and like digresses. *655 Fuller Ch. Hist. xi. x. ft 43 
Nor let any censure this a digress from my history. ( 1679 
Whtsws Key Script. 1. 9, 1 am driven . . here. . to a brief Digress. 

Digresser (digre-sw, doi-). [f. Digress v. + 
-eh LI One who digresses. 

*6541 Baxter (title), Reduction of a Digresser or Mr. Bax- 
ter's reply to Kendall's Digression. 1804 Scott SI. Renan's 
Adv. Who, though somewhat of a digresser himself, made 
little allowance for the excursions of others. 

Digression (digre-Jan, dai-). Also 5-7 dia-, 
5-8 do-, [a. OF. distress tun, digressiun (12th 
c.), mod.F. digression , ad. L. digression-em, n, of 
action from digredi : see Digress ».] 

1 . The action of digressing, or turning aside from 
a path or track ; swerving, deviation. (Now some- 
what rare in lit. sense.) 

155s Huloet, Digression, digressto. 1670 Cotton Esper - 
non 1. iv. 144 By this little digression into Gascony, the 
Duke had an opportunity . . to re-inforce himself with some 
particular Servants of his. ( >673 Ray Journ. Low C. Rome 
379 We made a digression to S. Marino. 1803 J. D. 
Hunter Captiv. N. Amtr . 86 This digression up the 
Kansas was undertaken [etc.]. 

+ b fig* Moral deviation or going astray. Obs. 
1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. xxi. Nature . . More stronger 
had her operacion Then she had nowe in her digression. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. it. «ai, I may example my digres- 
sion by some mighty president. 1593 — Lucr. 203 Then 
my digression is so vile, so base, That it will liuc engrauen 
in my face. 

f o. Deviation from rule. Obs. 
tflsg Crooke Body of Man 390 Monsters Aristotle callcth 
Excursions and Digressions of Nature, 

2 . Departure or deviation from the subject in 
discourse or writing ; an instance of this- (The 
earliest and most frequent sense.) 

c 1374 Ciiaucer Troylus i. 87 (143) I* were * 1 ong degression 
Fro my matere. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. 1, I wyll no 
longer make degression. 1494 Fabyan Chron. iv. lxix. 49, 

I woll retoume my style to Octauis, from whom I haue 
made a longe degression, a 1535 More De quat. Nevis*. 
Wks. 99 Which thyng I might proue . . sailing that the 
degression would be ouer long. «6ai Three Quest. Anew, 
costs. Fourth Commandm. 0 But this, by wav of de- 
gression- 1875 Essex Paper* (Camden) I. 306, I begg y* 
Excellencies pardon for this degression. 1751 Johnson 


Rambler No. 147 P 7 Without . . any power of starting into 
gay digressions. *813 Scott Rokeby 1. x, [He] startedirom 
the theme, to range In loose digression wild and strange. 
1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch. xiii, Breaking off now and 
then into a momentary digression. 

3 . Astron. and Physics. Deviation from a parti- 
cular line, or from the mean position ; deflexion ; 
e.g. of the sun from the equator, or of an inferior 
planet from the sun (» Elongation i). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. iv. 388 This digression 
fof tne Sun] is not equall, but neare the Acquinoxialt intersec- 
tions, it is right and greater, near the Solstices, more oblique 
and lesser. 1705 C. Purshall Mech. Macrocosm 13a Their 
Degression, or Departure North, and South, are sometimes 
Greater, and sometimes Less, than that of the Sun. 1706 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1 . 116 These lesser Bodies may be 
lessen'd till that digression or those mutual attractions be 
less than any given ones. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 315 
The needle having arrived at the limit of its western digres- 
sion. 1847 Craig, Digression, in Astronomy, the apparent 
distance of the inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, from 
the sun. 

Digression^ (digrc'Jan&l), a. [f. prec. + al.] 
Of or pertaining to digression ; characterized by 
digression. 

1785 Warton Notes on Milton *s fuvettiie Poems (T.\ 
Milton has Judiciously avoided Fletcher's digrcssional orna- 
ments. 1787 Headley On DanieT s Poems (R.), He seems 
fearful of supplying its [his subject's] defects by digrcssional 
embellishments. *® 4 * Pic Quincey Homer Wks. VI. 326 
lie adds a short digressional history of the fortunate shot. 

Digressionary (digre'Jan&ri), a. [f. as prec. 
4- -ary.] Of the nature of a digression. 

1741 Betterton's Eng. Stage 4 A . . short digressionary 
History of the Fate and Fortunes of the most considerable 
Actresses. 1849 Lfvrr Davenport Dunn i, All this is, how- 
ever, purely digressionary. 

Digressive (digre'siv, dai-), a. [ad. L. di- 
gross iv-us , i. digress - ppl. stem of dtgredi: see 
Diorks* v. and -ivk.] 

1 . Characterized by digressing ; diverging from 
the way or the subject ; given to digression ; of the 
nature of, or marked by, digression. 

c x6xi Chapman Iliad xiv. 105 These digressive things 
Are Mich as you may well endure. 1641 4 Smisctvmnuin' 
Vtnd. Ansu \ ft 2. 30 We will not make digressive excur- 
sions into new controversies. 1651 11 axi»k Inf. Rapt. Apol. 
15, I came not to satistie the people . . bv digressive dis. 
courses .. but to dispute with him. 1745 Eliza Hlvvumjd 
Female Spectator ( 1748) 111. 310 But all this . . is digressive 
of the subject I sat down to write upon. 1783 H. Bi.aik Let t . 
39 (Seagar) Pindar is perpetually digressive and fills up his 
poems with fable* of the gods and heroes. 1874 T. Hakuy 
Far from Madding Crowd I. xxvl 285 That remark seems 
somewhat digressive. 

t 2 . That turn* any one out of his way. Obs. rare, 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad x. Argt., Then with digressive wiles 
thev use their force on Rhesus' life. 

Hence DigreaBively adv., in a digressive manner ; 
Dltfre'StlytneM, the quality of being digressive. 

mt-i8°° Bailey, Digrcssively , by way of Digression. 
1708 Woman of Honor TV. Q2 An example, which you will 
hardly think digressively introduced. 1877 H. A. Page 
De Quincy If. xix. 163 If it is to blame for not a little of 
his digressi veness, still it imparts to everything he does 
a bouquet. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. App, 6ti The digres- 
siveness becomes more diffuse. 

II Digue. [F. digue, in OF. also dique , a. Flcm. 
dijk, Dike q.v.] «Djkk. (In reference to Hol- 
land, Flanders, or France. Now only used for 
local colouring.) 

* 5*3 I- ,, ‘ Berners Froiss. 4 b/i With the fyrstc floddc they 
came before the Digues of Holandc [pr, Dignes ; heme 
Grafton Chron. II. 210 dignessej. 1645 City Alarum 10 
Opposing a Digue to stop the torrent. 1673 Tkmi*lk Ohs. 
united Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 13 In Zealand they absolutely 
gave over the working at their Digues. 170a Dennis Monu- 
ment xvi. 8 Whose stately Tow’rs Arc to the Storms of 
Arbitrary PowV, What its Digues arc to the Tempestuous 
M ain. x886 A theme um 22 M ay 686/1 G iris gossiping on the 
digue of stone which defends the place against the sea. 

Di^ust, rare obs. var. of Disgust. 

II Digynia (daidfltmil). Pot. [mod.L. (Linnaeus 
1 735)7. Gr. Du% + yvvti woman, wife + abstr. 
ending -ia, -ia.] The second Order in many classes 
of the Linnaean Sexual System, comprising plants 
having two pistils. 

176a m Hudson Flora Anglica. *794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. x. 90. 1858 Carpenter Vrg.rnys. ft 458 One portion 
of the class Pentandria, order Digynia, corresponds with 
the Natural Order Umbellifer&e. 

Hence Dl-fyii, a plant of the order Digynia ; 
Digr*ni*n, Vigyniou* adjs ., belonging to the 
order Digynia ; Di'frsious (ddi-dginas) a., having 
two pistils. 

*806 J. Galpinb Brit. Bot. 390 Carex Digynous*, spikes 
filiform. i8s8 Webster, Digyn. Ibid., Digynian. 1847 
Craig, Dieyuious. 1800 Comstock Introd. Bot . (ed. 21) 
470 (GUss^) Digynous, having two styles. 

Dihedral (dsihrdral), 0. Cryst. Alsodiedral. 
[f. next + -al : cf. F. ditdre in same sense.] 

L Having or contained by two planes or plane 
faces. Dinedral angle , the inclination of two planes 
which meet at an edge. Dihedral summit , a summit 
(of a crystal) terminating in a dihedral angle. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 3 Terminating In dihedral 
pyramids. 1808 Thomson in PhiL Trans. XCVIII. 69 
Oxalate of potash .. crystallises in flat rhomboids, .termi- 
nated by dihedral summits. iis6 Henry EUm. Chem. I. 


38 Variations of temperature produce a ..difference in . 
a crystal of carbonate of lime . . As the tempera! ure increases 
the obtuse dihedral angles diminish . . so that it* form ap- 
proaches that of a cube. lifig-Ti Watts Dnt. Chem. II. 
124 [In the rhombic dodecahedron) The dihedral angle* 
formed by the meeting of the faces Are all equal to 120°. 

2 . Math. Of the nature of a dihedron. 

1893 Harknrss fc Mosley Theory of Functions <9 A simple 
dthearal configuration. 1893 Forsyth Fumtious (fa t am- 
pler Variable 625 Functions which are unaltered for the 
dihedral group of substitutions. 

Dihedron (daihrdrjln). Math. [mod. f. Gr. 61-, 
&<x- twice + (8pa seat, base : cf. tetrahedron.] In 
the geometrical theory of groups, the portion of 
two superposed planes bounded by (or contained 
within) a regular polygon. 

According to Klein, tne six regular solids are dihedron 
(dudei), tetrahedron, octahedron, cube or hexahtdron, 
ikosahedron, pentagon-dodecahedron. 

[i8s8 Wkiistrk, Dihedron, a figure with two sides.) t888 
G. G. Mokrice tr. /*. Klein's Lect. on Ikosahedron 3 We 
can denote this latter by considering the portion of the plane 
limited by the sides of the n-gon to be doubled, as a regular 
solid — a dihedron, as we will nay ; only that this solid, con* 
trary to the elementary notion of such, encloses no space. 

IlDiheUos. A sir. Also dihelium (in mod. 
Diets, diheiy). [mod.L. f. Gr. 81- - lib through 
4- fjXiot sun.] (See quot.) 

* 7 * 7 - 5 * Chambers Cn I.. Dihehos, in the elliptical astro- 
nomy, a name which Kepler gives to that ordinate of the 
ellipsis, which passes through the focus, wherein the sun is 
.supposed to be placed. 

Dihe’ptyl. Chet/t . : see Di - 2 and Hkptyl. 
Dihexagonal (dai hcKx-giMl), a. Ctysi. 
[f. Di- 'k 4* Hexagonal.] Having twelve angles, 
of which the first, third, fifth, . . . eleventh, arc 
equal to one another, and the second, fourth, sixth, 
. . . twelfth, also equal to one another, but those 
of the one set not equal to those of the other ; an 
a di hexagonal pyramid or prism . Sec also quot. 
1864. 

1864 Webster, Dihexagonal , consisting of two hexagonal 
part* united ; thus, a dihexagonal pyramid i» composed of 
two hexagonal pyramids placed bane lo base. 1895 Story 
Mahkklynk Crystallog. 141 Symmetry of a form dihexagonal. 
Ibid. 277 Two dihexagonal quoins form the vertices of 
the pyramids, and are composed by edges S and X alternat- 
ing with each other, adjacent edges representing dihcdinl 
angles of different magnitude. Ibid. 378 r l he dihexagonal 
prism or hexagonal dtprism. 

t Di-hexahe dral, a. Ctysi. Obs. [f. as next 
4- -AL.] Having twice six faces : sec quot. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. A fin. (ed. 3) 303 Dvhc.ta- 
hedral (di-hexnfcdre), when it is a six-sided prism, having 
three planes on the extremities. [304I Example. Di-hcx.i* 
hcdial felspar (feldspath di-hexnKlre), which is a broad siv- 
xided prism, bevelled on the extremities, the bevelling planes 
jiet on two opposite lateral edges, and on each of the 
extremities, one of the angles, formed by the meeting of the 
bevelling planes with the lateral edges, and on which they 
are set, truncated. 

Di-h«xahe*dron. Cryst. [f. I)r- * + Ht\A- 
HEDRoN.l A six-tided prism with trihedral sum- 
mits, making twelve faces in ail. Also sometimes, 
a double hexagonal pyramid. 

t888 Amcr. Naturalist XXI 1 , 347 Dihexahcdta of qumi/ 
and various raic minerals are noted in them [trap dikes in 
Scotland], 

Dihoti, var. of Dioti, wherefore, 
t Di'htendft. Obs. tare ~ fenily ME., gubtt. 
use of pr. pple. of diktat , OE. dihtan to rule : see 
Dioht.] Ruler, disposer. 

cxooo Trim Colt. Horn, 123 Almihti god . shuppende and 
wealdende . and dihtende of alle nhafie. 


Dihydrio (dMhoi drik), a. Chem . [f. Di- 2 f 
Hydrio.] Applied to a compound of two atoms 
of hydrogen with -an acid radical ; denoting dibasic 
acids regarded as salts of hydrogen, as dihydric 
sulphate a- sulphuric acid H a SO f . 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 187 It., is readily soluble in 
water acidulated with an excess of citric acid, when the 
acid or magnetic dihydric citrate is formed, 

Dihydrite (ddihdi'drait). Min. [f. Gr. 8i-, 
Di- 2 4- tibwp, 68p- water 4* -ite.] A variety of 
pseudomalachite or native phosphate of copper, 
containing two equivalents 01 water. 

1868 Dana Min. 568. 

Dihydro-, oihydr-. Chau. If. T)i- 2 4- 
1 Iydr(o)-.] Having two atoms of hydrogen in 
combination. 


1873 Fount es* Chem. (ed. xi) 334 Dihydro-tetrasodic car- 
bonate maybe regarded a* a compound^ of the neutral and 
acid salt*. 

Dihydrobromide, -chloride, -iodide. Chan . 

See Di- 2 and Hydrobromide, etc. 

1873 Fannies’ Chem. (ed. 11) 559 Die dihydrobroniidcH 
and dihydriodides have the same « 01 n position as the di- 
bromides of the olefines. 

Dihydro’xyl, a. Chem. Sec Di- 2 and Hy- 

droxyl. 


,875 H. C. Wood Therap . (1879) 72 The dihydroxyle 
quinta is physiologically inert. 

Diiamb (ddipiee’mb). Pros Also in L. form 
diiambui (in 8 dij ambus), [ad. L- di-iambus , 
Gr. Iktaft&ot a double iambus, f. 8i-, Dr- 2 4 taR&oi 
iambus.] A metrical foot consisting of two iambs. 
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DIKB. 


DI-IODIDE. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Stiff., Dtj ambus . , u compounded 
of two iambic*, am stvirUAs. *«44 Heck & Fei ton tr. 
M unit's Mitre t 10 Feet of six times . . ^ ^ - Diiambus 

Diiamb. 

Di iodide (doi,oi-&Uid). Chew. [f. Di-* + 
Iodidk .1 A compound of two atoms of iodine 
with a dyad element or radical, as mercuric di-io- 
didc* Ilg I,. 

1873 Femmes' Chem. fed. 11) 237 The di -iodide melu at 
110 . 1881 Athenaeum 9 Apr. 496/t On the Co-efficient* of 

Expansion of the Diiodide of Lead (Pb L). 

Di-i’odo-, di-i od-. t hem. [f. Dr- 2 + Iou(o)-.] 
Having two atoms of iodine replacing two of 
hydrogen, as di-iodomethane CII, I,. 

.W,R oscoe F.lem. ( hem. 417 Prepared by the action of 
caustic potash on di-bromo- or di-iodosalicylic acid 1877 
Waits rownes' Chem. II. 68 Di-iodomethane. .crystallise** 
in colourless shining laintnm of specific gravity 3* 14. 

Di-iaopentyl, di-isopropyl. Chem. SccDi-* 
and I ho-. 

Dljeot, obs. erron. form of Deject v . 
t Diju dicont. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. dijudic {int- 
ern, pr. pple. of dij mi ic arc : see next.] One who 
judges, determines, or decides. 

1661 (»LAKviLLvSVr/r/jf Sti. xxvii. 336 If great Philosophers 
doubt of many things, which popular dijudicants* hold as 
certain as their Creeds. 1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. II. 496 He 
. . did altogether disapprove f hc streightness and sloath of 
elder dijudicants. 

Dijudioftto (dai,dg/?dikeit), v. Now rare, [f. 
L. aijudicdt - , pa. ppl. stem of dljiidicdre to judge, 
determine, f. d~- apart (Di- *) + j tidied re to judge.] 

a. intr. To judge or pass judgement between con- 
tending parties or in contested matters ; to deter- 
mine, decide. 

1607 Wai.kincton Oft. Class 3 The . . touchstone of true 
wisdome which dijudicates not according to external .sem- 
blances. 1841 Brathwait hue. Intelligent er it, It being 
solely in your powers to dijuclicale of his necessity. 1658 
ill Blount Glossogr. 1678 W. Hu usa no II af finest 0/ 
/ eofle 5 Dedicating of the time and season. 

b. trans. To judge of; to pronounce judgement 
on, decide formally or authoritatively. 

1 668 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 3) 41 To dijudicate them as 
they are in themselves, and to discern them as they differ 
from all other. 1865 Pusly Eirenicon 33 Itr. Bass net) The 
mutter being dijudicatcd. 

Hence Diju dioating vbh sb . 
a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem, 360 (T ) The church of Rome. . 
commends unto us the authority of the church in dyudicat- 
iug of scriptures. 

jpij udlCa'tion. Now rare. [ad. L. dij udied- 
fidn-cm deciding, n. of action from dijudiedre : see 
prec.1 

1 . The action of judging (between matters) ; judi- 
cial distinction, discernment, discrimination. 

i$49 Chin dal Rem. (1843) 198 Speaking of the dijudication 
of the sacraments. *853 H. More Conjee t. Cabbal. (171 0 
134 Because Dijudication implies a Duality in the Object, 
it is culled Atturpurtc. *668 Howe Bless. Righteous (18251 
76 Surely heaven will not render the Soul less capable of 
dijudication. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Diacrisis, is a 
distinction and dijudication of Diseases and Symptoms. 
1835 C. Hoimir Comm. Rom. xiv. 393 The former. .means 
the faculty of discrimination, .dijudication, judgment. 

2 . The pronouncing of a judgement ; authorita- 
tive decision. 

161 J Bvimkld Exfos. Coloss. i. 30 Discretion or dijudica- 
tion of the cause. 1651 J. Rocket Christian Sub/, xi. (16581 
133 He likewise assumes to himsclfe the power of Dijudica- 
tion in all causes. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles tv. 304 Plato 
adds.. the beginning and end of this controvcrsic ought to 
be bi ought to the people, but the cxamen and dijudication 
to the three chief Magistrates. 

t Dij U'dioative, a. [f. L. ppl. stem di judical - 
(see above) +-ivk.] Determinative, decisive. 

1659 Stanley* Hist. Philos . III. 11. 100 To number all 
things reference have — that is to dtjudicative reason. 
tDijunge, v. Ohs. rare . [ad. 1 + dijungZrc to 
disjoin, f. di- apart (Di-l) + jungtre to Join.] 
trans. To disjoin, divide, separate. 

1768^74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. ^74 The. .line of separa- 
tion dijunging the province of organism from the rest of the 
mechanism territory. 

Dik, obs. form of Dike. 

|| Dika (dorki). [W. African name.] In dika- 
bread, a vegetable substance somewhat resembling 
cocoa, prepared from the fruit of a West African 
species of mango-tree (Mangifera gabotunsis). 
Vika-fat , •oil, the fatty substance of dika-bread. 

1859 Pharmac. Jnl. Ser. 11. I. 308 Mr. P. L. Simtnonds 
introduced to the notice of the meeting a specimen of 
Dika bread from Gaboon, on the West Coast of Africa. 
1863-7* Watts Did. Chem. II. 330 The fruit, which is 
about as targe as a swan's egg, contains a white almond 
having an agreeable taste. These almonds, when coarsely 
bruised ana warm-pressed, form dika-bread, which has 
a grey colour, with white spots, smells like roasted cocoa 
nnd roasted flour, .and is greasy to the touch. Dika-bread 
contains a large quantity of fat. 1888 W. 1 '. Brannt A nim. 
ft Yeget. bats 330 Dika oil, oba oil, or wild mango oil is 
obtained from . . a tree indigenous to the west coast of Africa. 

Di’kage, dyk&ge. Also 7 dioage, dyokage. 

[f. Dike + -agk.] The work of diking. 

*634 (title), Boke of Account* of the Participant* of the 
Dyckagc of Haitfield chace (in J. Tuckett Catal. MSS. 
Apr. (1868) 54). 185a in Stonehouse Axholme(iS^g) 91 The 
dicage and draynage of the Lcvcll of Hatfield Clmse. 


11 Dikamali (dikamali). E. Ind. Also deca- 
male©. [Marathi dikdmdli.’] The native name of 
a resinou* gum which exudes from the ends of young 
shoots of Gardenia lucida, a rubiaceous shrub of 
India. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Decamalee-g urn . , obtained 
from the Gardenia huida of Roxburgh. x866 Treat. 
Bot ., Dec am alee or Dikamali. 1873 H, Drury Useful 
Plants Ind. 324 A fragrant renin, known.. as Dikamali 
resin i* procured from the tree, which is said to be useful in 
hoKpiials. x ?79 £. Pollok Sport. Brit. Burmak I. 347 
Boil thepowderwlGallnut in the oil, then add the dikkama- 
lay, and when it is melted, strain. 

Dike, dyke (doik), sb. Forms: 1-3 die, 3-5 
dik, 4 diok, 4-7 dyk, 4-9 dike, dyke, (6 dyik, 
dycke, 7 dioke, deeke, 7-9 deek, 8 (dial.) diok. 
[OE. d/e masc. and (esp. in later use) fern., ditch, 
trench, cognate with OS., OFris. dik masc., mound, 
dam, MDu. dijc mound, dam, ditch, pool, Du. dijk 
dam ; MLG. dik, LG. dik, dick dam, MUG. tick 
pond, fishpond, Gcr. teich pond, also (from LG.) 
deteh embankment ; Icel. dik , diki neut. ditch, fish- 
pond, Sw. dike ditch, Da. dige dam, embankment, 
formerly also 1 ditch \ The application thus varies 
between 4 ditch, dug out place \ and 4 mound 
formed by throwing up the earth 1 , and may in- 
clude both. The OE. die has given ditch as well 
as dike, and the conditions under which the two 
forms severally have arisen are not clear : cf. Like. 
The spelling dyke is very frequent, but not etymo- 
logical.] 

I. fl. An excavation narrow in proportion to 
its length, a long and narrow hollow dug out of 
the giound ; a Ditch, trench, or fosse. Obs. 

Used from ancient time* ax the boundary of lands or fields, 
a* the fence of an enclosure, as the defence or part of the 
defences of a camp, castle, town, or other entrenched ulacc. 
In such excavations water usually gathers or flows : hence 
sense a. 

_®47 Charter in Sweet O. E. T 434 Donne on 8one die, 
8a:r esne 8one we* fordealf. 1 900 Bardds Hist. 1. y (1890) 
33, & hit hegyrde and x<ffwstnade mid dice and mid eor3- 
uenlle from hx- to s«. 1016 O. E. Chron. 7 May, And dulfoii 
t>a ane myccle die. e 1*03 Lay. 15472 1** P« die wes idoluen, 
& allungc ideoped. pa bi-gunnen neo wal a here die [1*73 
a ban dich] uuer at. a 1300 Cursor M. 9899 (Cott.> A dipe 
dik (r. rr. dick, diche] par cs a-bute [pc castcl] Duehtili 
wrozht wit-vtcn dute. c 1330 R. Brunne Ltiron. Wcue 
(Rolls) 5829 Til be [Scverus) did© make an ouerthwert 
dik, Bitwyxtc to sees a ful gret strik. c 1380 Wvct ik Serm. 
Sel. Wk*. Lit If b« blynde lede pe blyndr liope fallen in pc 
dyke, c 1470 HknrV Wallace it. 125 Atour the dike fthai 
3eid on atrnr side, Schott doun the wall. 1335 Goodly 
Prymtr Ps vii. 15 He is fallen into the dyke which he 
made. 1373 Tusskr Husb. I'o Rdr. (1878) 12 Here we see, 
Things severall be, And there no dike, But champion like. 
>573 Churchyard Chiffes (1817) 85 The chcef capitnine 
Mannemig had his deatnes wotiude, and fell doune in the 
dike beforr the gate. 

2 . Such a hollow dug out to hold or conduct 
water ; a Ditch. 

Cf. February Ji lid ike \ sec F khruary 2. 

1:893 K. Ail frld Oros. 11. iv. 4 7 ymbutan Inuie weall isse 
nia:»ta die, on h» ,n icinende »e un^efoRlcccsta stream, 
t *400 Destr. Troy 1568 With depe dikes and derke doubull 
of water. 1349 Compl. Scot vi. ^8 The fresche deu, quhilk 
of befor hed maid due is and dailis verray done. 1394 Pla 1 
Jpvcll'ho. 11. 60 Syr Kdward Hobble.. hath storcacerteine 
dikes in the lie of Sheppey, with sundrie kindcs of Sea-fish, 
into which dikes by sluces, be doth let in.. change of sea- 
water. 1634-3 Brkhkton Trav. (1844) 43 An invention well 
deserving to be put in practice in England over all moats or 
dykes, a 1687 C. Cotton Poet. IVks. (1765) 108 In Dike 
lie, Drown'd like a Puppy. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Lomfl. Gard. II. 184, I made.. some little dikes or water- 
courses about a foot deep., to receive the mischievous 
waters. 1897 Drydkn ^trg. Georg. 1. Whole sheets 
descend of slucy Rain, The Dykes arc fill u. 1791 Cotting- 
ham imlos. Ait. 38 Division drains or dikes and ditches. 
i8ai Clare Vill. Minstr. 1. 90 Some rushy dyke to jump, 
or bank to climb. 1873 G. C. Da vips Mount. 4 Mere vL 
49 A heron sailed majestically away from a dyke. 

b. Extended to any water-comae or channel, in- 
cluding those of natural formation. On the 
Huml>er, a navigable channel, as Goole Dike , 
Doncaster Dike , etc. (A local use.) 

1616 Surrl. & Markh. Country Farms 335 The water may 
haue a descent or falling away into some Brooke, Riucr, or 
other Dike. iy»8 Pope Dune. 11. 361 Thames, The King of 
dykes 1 *833 Phillips Rivers Yorkth. viii. 316 Dikes . . in 
the low marshy grounds, the ditches, and even canals, becks, 
nnd rivers are so called. 1883 Huddersfield Gloss., Dike 
. . a watercourse or stream, as Kushfield Dyke, Fcnay Bridge 
Dyke, Denby Dyke, all fast-flowing water. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Dike or dyke, a river or collection of water., The 
Don or Dun at Wadslcy is often called * t ’ owd dyke/ 1893 
Spectator 12 Aug. 313 Our sluggish East Anglian rivers, 
widening into * broads ’ and * dykes ’. 

8. A small pond or pool. dial. 

1768 Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Dike.. aLo a puddle or 
small pool of water. 1847-78 Hali.iwbll, Dyke , 2. A small 
pond. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., Dike , a ditch; in N(orth 
Holdernessj, a pond. 2889 N. W. Line . Gloss., Dyke , a 
natural lakelet, mere, or pond — as Shawn Dyke formerly on 
Brumby Common. 

+ 4 . Any hollow dug in the ground : a pit, cave, 
or den. Obs. 

c tags Gen. 4 Ex. 281 Twen heuonc hit and hctle dik. 
es Haxpole Psalter iv. 31 He waytes in hidell as loon 
in hi* dyke. Ibid, cxlviii. 7 Dragun* erc..iumand out of 


baire diks. 1413 /VZer. Sort ie (Caxton 1483)1. xv. 11 He 
wyl me caste in to heue dyke, c 1440 Promf. Parv. 121/1 
Dyke, foua. fovea, antrum. 0147$ in Wr.-WUlcker 
799/36-39 Hec fossa, fovia, cavea, antra , a dyke. 

IL An embankment, wall, causeway. 

5 . 4 A bank formed by throwing the earth out of 
the ditch * (Bosworth). 

The early existence or this sense in Eng, Is doubtful: 
proliably all the OE. quotations for which u is assumed in 
Bosworth-Toller, belong to x. 

1487 Newminster Cartut. (1878) 363 An olde casten dike. 
1335 Covrrdale ha. xxix. 3, I wil laye sege to the rounde 
aboute and graue vp dykes agaynsLye. 130$ Dalrymplk 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. (1895) 1 . 302 The dyk betuene Abir- 
cornc and clyd mouth . . be a noble capitane called Grame 
was . . douncastne . . fra quhoine . . it is %it called Grames 
Dyke. 1833 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. vifi. 215 Earthworks 
. . constructed for defence . . Such are the dike at Flam- 
borough [etc.]. 189a Northumbld. Gloss., There are many 
earth- works of ancient date which are commonly called 
dikes. One such is known as the Black-dyke . there are also 
several Grime's dikes, or Graham's dikes on the Borders. 

0 . A wall or fence. + a. The wall of a city, a 
fortification. Obs. 

c isoo Desh, Troy 1533 Sonc he raght vpon rowmc, rid vp 
)>e dykis, Sercliit vp the soile here be Citic was. c 1400 
Melayne 135 And sythen b° u hirne vp house and dyke. 
1335 Stfwart Cron. Scot. 08*8) I. 13 Syne forcit it with 
fow^eis mony one, And dowDill dykes that stalwart wer of 
stone. 

b. A low wall or fence of turf or stone serving 
as a division or enclosure. 

Now the regular sense in Scotland. Dry-stone dyke , a 
wall constructed of stones without mortar, as usual on the 
northern moors ; /ail dyke, one made of sods or turf cut in 
squares. 

c 1415 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxxvii. na The mwdc wall 
dykispai kest all downe. c 1470 Henry lYallace lit. 133 
A maner dyk off stanys thai had maid. 1338 Q. Kennedie 
Com fend. Tractive in lYodr. Soc. A/ist. (18441 L 145 The 
dyik or closure of the wync-rard. 1809 Yestry Bks. (Surtees) 
289 For mending of the church dicke iiijd. 1637-30 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1843) 434 She. .climbed up and got over the 
dyke in to the yaird. 177a Pennant Tour Scot 1 . in 1772. 
91 It was well defended by four ditches and five dikes. Ibid. 
182 A great dike of loose stones. x8oa Home Hist. Reb. v, 
He came to a dry stone dyke that was in his way. 1880 
J. M. Barrie lYtndorv in Thrums xv, Clods of earth 
toppled from the garden dyke into the ditch. 

c. In some dialects applied to a hedge, or a fence 
of any kind. 

1367-8 Durham Defos. (Surtees) 84 That she should tcir 
a chcffc and a neckurcheffe of a dycke. tMCumbld. Gloss., 
Dyke , deyke , a hedge. 189a Northumbld. Gloss., Dike , 
dyke , a fence ..applied alike to a hedge, a ditch, an earthen, 
or a stone wall when used ns a fence. A dike storver is 
a hedge stake. 

7 . A ridge, embankment, long mound, or dam, 
thrown up to resist the encroachments of the sea, 
or to prevent low-lying lands from being flooded 
by seas, rivers, or streams. 

Such are the dikes of Holland, and of the English coasts 
round the Humber and Wash. 

(xS3*-» Act 23 Hen. VIII , c. 5 ft a The walles, dychcb, 
bankex . . and other defenses by the costes of the sea J 
1635-56 Cowt.KY Davideis tv. 904 Tine main Channel of an 
hign-swoln Flood, In vain by Dikes and broken works with- 
stood. 164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 73 Seeing their 
Dikes and draynings in the Netherlands. 1703 Maundrell 
youm. Jems. (1732) 30 A large Dike thirty yards over at 
top. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tourl. 156 The land here is lower 
than the waters ; for which reason they have the strongest 
dams or dykes in the whole country. 1766 Gibbon Decl. 4 
F, I. xxiv. 705 The camp of Carchc was protected by the 
lofty dykes of the river. _ 183s tr. S ism omit s Ital. Ref. 
v. 107 They undertook the Immense labour, .of making dikes 
to preserve the plains from the inundation of the rivers. 

D. A beavers* dam. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. H ist. (1776) JV. 164 They, .are equally 
industrious in the erection of tneir lodges, as their dikes, 
o. A jetty or pier running into the water, local. 
1789 Brand Newcastle II. 679 note , Query, Why arc 
staiths in the common language of the keelmen, called 
dikes? i8ss E. Mackenzie Hist. Northumbld. II. 425 
A pier or dike run out at the north entrance at Blyth Har- 
bour. 

d. A raised causeway. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xxii. (1482) 21 Two other weyes 
this belyn made in Ixmyng thurghout the land that one is 
cal lyd fosse and that other fosse dyke. >774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1863) I. vi. v. 480 This dike, or causey, is sometimes 
ten, and sometimes twelve feet thick, at the foundation. 
1843 Prescott Mexico lit. viii. (1864) 187 The Spaniards 
came on the great dike or causeway. 189a Northumbld. 
Gloss., Dikes were also frequently trackways. 

8/4 A barrier, obstacle, or obstruction. 

1770 yunius Lett, xxxvi. 171 Gain a decisive victory, .or 
. . perish bravely . . behind the last dike of the prerogative. 
xSax Byron Juan hi. xcv, He there builds up a formidable 
dyke Between his own and others' intellect. 1833 1 . Ta\ lor 
Eanat. vi. 165 If . . the dyke of despotism haatiot bulged 
nnd gaped. 1835 Motley Dutch Ref. 11. 1.(1866) 128 A solid, 
.substantial dyke against the arbitrary power which was for 
ever chafing and fretting to destroy its barriers. 

9 . Mining ( Northumb .). A fissure in a stratum, 
filled up with deposited or intrusive rock ; a fault* 
1789 Brand Newcastle II. 670 Dikes are the largest kind 
of fissures, .a crack, .of the souq strata. . From the matter. . 
between the two sides of the. .dike, it is denominated & clay- 
dike, stone-dike, etc. 189* Northumbld Gloss., Slif dikes 
usually contain fragments of the adjacent strata. When the 
dike [a fault] interrupts the working of a seam of coal, it is 
called a down-cast dike if the continuation of the seam lies 
nt a lower level, and an upcast dike, if it is continued at 
a higher level 
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b. Hence, in Geol. A mass of mineral matter, 
usually igneous rock, filling up a fissure in the 
original strata, and sometimes rising from these 
like a mound or wall, when they have been worn 
down by denudation. 

iBoa Playfair Hlustr, Hutton. Th. 6y Whin, .exists, in 
vein* (called in Scotland dyke*) traversing the strata. 1843 
Portlock Grot. 114 A trap dike of considerable siie . . cuts 
through the chalk. 1845 Darwin Vo*. N at. xii. (1852) 261 
Shattered and baked rock*, traversed by innumerable dykes 
of gretnstone. s 86* Livingstone Zambesi ix. 185 A dyke 
of black basaltic rock crosses the river. *87$ Lvrll Print . 
Geol. 1 . 11. xxv. 6a8 The inclined strata, .arc intersected by 
veins or dikes of compact lava, 

o. Blue dike : see quot. 

Dawson Acadian Geol. iii. 35 Near the edge of the 
upland, it [the soil] passes into a gray or bluish gray day 
called * blue dike or, from the circumstance of its contain- 
ing many vegetable fragments and fibres, * corky dike 

10 . at i rib. and Comb., as dike- back, -bottom, - delver , 
-road, - side ; dike-hopper, the wheatear; dike- 
louper (Sc.), a person or animal (e.g. an ox or 
sheep) that leaps over fences ; fg. a transgressor of 
the laws of morality ; + dike-row, a row of trees 
bordering a held ; dike-seam, a seam or bed of 
coal worked nearly on end (dial.). 

a 1400-30 Alexander 713 pat doune he drafe to be depcst 
of the dyke bothom. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 992 
Now dyke lowparis dots m the kirk resort. 1664 Spklman 
Gloss, s. v. Thenecium, A r bo res crescentes circa agros pro 
clausttra eorum. Volgo dicimus Dike rowes. oiSkoTanna- 
hill Barrochan Jean Poems (1846) 117 Around the peat- 
stacks, and alangst the dyke-backs. 1810 Wellington in 
Gurw. De$p. VII. 73, I request you to have the dyke roads 
on the island well ascertained and known. 1847-78 Hai li- 
wki.l, Dike-cam a ditch bank. North. 185a Ateandenngs 
of Mem. I. 15 Dyke-cloistercd Taddington, of cold intense. 
Ibid. 1 . 57 The dikeside watch when Midnight.feeder* stray. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Diker or Dike-dch>tr, a ditcher ; a 
digger of drains. 

Dike, dyke (daik\ v . Also 4 (Sc.) dik. [f. 
Dike sb . OE. had dlcian ; but the ME. and modem 
verb is prob. a new formation.J 
1 » intr. To make a dike, ditch, or excavation ; 
to dig. 

[c goo Bseda's Hist. I. ix. f 3 (1890) 46 paer Scucrus sc casere 
iu het dician and Cornwall jtewyrcan.] 1377 Lancl. P PL 
B. v. 552, I dyke and I delue, 1 do |>at treuthe hoteth. 
r.386 Chaucer Frol. 538 He woldc..dykc and delue, For 
cristes sake, for cuery pourc wight. 14 . . roc. in Wr.-WUlcker 
579/43 Fffodio, to dyke, or delve. 11440 Promt. Pa tv 121/1 
Dylcen, or make a dyke, fosso. <4*3 Caxton Tables 0/ AZ sop 
2 b, He sente hym .to dyke and delve in the erthe. c 133^ 
Ploughman 4 Paternoster in Pci. Ant. I. 43 He cowde . 
dyke, hedge, and mylke a cowe. 1573 Tussrr if usb. xxiii. 
(1878) 61 When frost will not suffer to dike and to hedge. 
189a Sr. Brooke E. Eng. Lit. ix. 202 Men at work dyking 
and delving, ploughing and clodding. 

1 2 . trans . To excavate, dig out (a ditchor hollow). 
c 1330 Will. Palerne 3333 pci saie. .a sem lithe quarrere, . 
al holwe newe diked. 1393 Langl. /*. PI. C. xxn. 365 To 
delue and dike a deop diene. 

3 . trans. To provide with a dike or dikes, in 
various senses, a. To surround with dikes or 
trenches ; to entrench. 

c 1390 R. Bkunnr Chron. (1810)272 Now do* Edward dike 
Berwtk brode and long, Als pei bad him pike, and scorned 
him in per song. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 271 [He] ger 
dik thame *0 stalwardly. c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) ix. 35 It 
es wele walled all aboutc and dyked [frrmes entouradbonz 
fosses], 1513 Douglas ASneis vi. iv. 6 Atie dirk, and pro- 
found caue . . Quhilk wes wcill dekkit [ed. 1533 dykit] and | 
closit for the nanis With ane foule laik, 1338 Lp.land I tin. \ 
I. 38 A praty Pile or Castelet wel dikid, now usid for a 
Prison. 1535 Watrkman Rardle Facions Pref. 8 [TheyJ . 
diked in themaelues. 

b. To enclose with an earthen or stone wall. Sc. 
c 157s Balfour Practicks (1754) 145 (Jam.) And dike and 
park tne samin surelie ana keip thame sikkerlie. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scott, in 177a. 336 A fortress diked round 
with stone. 

o. To defend with a dike or embankment against 
the sea or river ; in quot. 1813 absol. 

a 1687 Petty Pot. Arith. i. (1691) 14 In the Marshes, Im- 
passible ground Diked and Trenched. 1808 J. Barlow 
Columb. iv. 593 Quay the calm ports and dike the lawns 
I lave, 1813 Scott Let. to Miss 7. Bait lie 10 Jan. in Lock- 
hart, 1 have been, .dyking against the river. 186a Marsh 
Eng. Lang. 50 The low lands, subject to overflow by the 
German Ocean, .were not diked. 

3 . To clean out, scour (a ditch or water-course). 

13x9 Present m Juries in Surtees Mite. (1890) 31 AU watter- 

sewers, .be dykid and scoried. 156s Act 5 Elis. c. 13 § 7 
The Heyes, Fences, Dikes or Hedges, .shall from Time to 
Time be diked, scoured, repaired and kept low. 

4 . To place (flax or hemp) in a dike or water- 
course to steep. 

1799 A. Young Line. Apric. 164 Pull it the beginning of 
August . . Bind and dyke it : leave it in About ten days. 

3 >Uc«d, dyked (dslkt),^//. a. [f. Dim + -ei>.] 
Furnished with a dike or dikes. 

Westm. Rev. XIII. 173 Dyked marsh owes its form- 
ation to a natural phenomenon which appears to have been 
in operation for ages on the upper shores of the bey of 
Ftmdy. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk. Dorn. Canada 67 
The dyked meadow-lands of the Acadians. 
Di'k*>graT6. Also 7 -greave, 8- digrave, 
[a. MDu. dijegrave , mod. Du. dijhgraaf, f. dijk dike 
■f graaf count, earl.] a. In Holland, an officer 
whose function it is to take charge of the dikes or 


sea-walls, b. In England (esp. Lincolnshire), 
an officer who has charge of the drains, sluices, 
and sea-banks of a district under the Couit of 
Sewers ; — Dikb-rbevb. Now only dial, (di' grave). 

1963 Court-roll Settrington in Yorksh . Art Meat. ymt. X. 

75 Milo Herkey et Johannes Holden clccti sunt in officii* 1c ! 
dyke graues de anno sequent*. 1637 Ktrt on-in- Lind try j 
Fine Roll in N. W. Line. Gloss., Of lohn Slater and W ilium ' 
F.Uy*,dikegrcaues,for not executing their office, viijA c 1843 
Howell Lett. I. i. 5 The chief Dike-Grave here, is one of 
the greatest Officers of Trust in all the Province. 167a 
Makvkll Poems, Char. Holland 49 Some small dyke-gravo, 
unperceiv’d, invades The pow’r. 17s* New Gen, Atlas 119 
The Dykegrave and his Assistants meet to take care of the 
Dykes, Sluices, Banks, and Chnnncls ..in the Rhineland 
xtsx Bailey, Digrave, Ptkcgrave, an Officer who takes care 
of Banks and Ditcher X8894V. IV. L 1 nc. Gloss . , Dykegrave, 
T>ykereve, a manorial or parochial officer, whose duty it is 
to superintend the dykes. 

Diker, dyker (drikaj). Also 5 dikar, dyoare. 
[OE. dlcere, dlkcrc, f. dlc-iatt to dike, to ditch ; 
in ME. perh. formed anew from Dike v.] 

L A man who constructs or works at dikes, a. 
One who digs ditches or trenches. 

c 1000 IE lfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 149/16 Fossor, dike re. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 109 Dikeres and deluercs digued 
vp pe balkes, 1496 Dives 4 Paup. iW. dc W.) 1. xlvi. 872/1 
Labourers, deluers and dyker* . . ben full poorc conionly. 1 
1387 Fleming Contn. Hohnshcd III. 1541/2 They knew not 
tne order of Romneie marsh works for they were otuhe 
good dikers and hodmen. 17*3 Thoresby in Phil, ft am. I 
XXXIL 344 When the Labourers or Diker* first discovered I 
. .the Jetties, .it might be about the Depth of 8 or 10 Foot. 
1865 Kingsley Hereto. (1866) II. ix. 153 Their .. weapons t 
were found at times by drivers and dykers for centuries after. 

b. One who builds enclosure walls (of earth 01 
dry stone). Sc. 

1497 Ld. Treas . Aic. Scot. I. 33a The dikaris of the nark 
of Falkland. iBh^Cornh. Mag. Nov. 613 Dry-stone dykers, 
as well a* mason*, have twenty-four shillings per week. 
*8*J. Tait in Un. Presbyterian Mag. Apr. 156 He was to 
meat the dykers white bigging the fold dyke. 

c. One who constructs embankments. 

X48X-90 Htnvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 510 Pnyd to Prynce, 
the dyker, for the dykyng off ij, rodde in the old parke of a 
pond thcr, viii^. 

2 . A local name of the hedge-sparrow. 

189a Northumbld. Gloss., Diker, a hedge sparrow. 

Dike-reeve, dyke-, [f- Dikk^. + Reeve: 
perhaps an alteration of dike-grave , -greave, by 
identifying its final part with the Eng. reeve, as in 
fort-rccve\ An officer appointed or approved by i 
the Commissioners of Sewers, to take charge of the j 
drains, sluices, and sea-banks of a district of fen | 


or marsh-land in England. 

. 1665 Act 16 tk 17 Charles //, C. 11 § 7 Summe* of Money, 
by the said Dykereeves and Survcyours of Sewers or any of 
them expended in and about the takeiug. repairing ami 
amending of any such Breach or Breaches, Goole or Goole*, 
Overflowing or Overflowings of waters. 17*6 Laics of Sewers 
189 The Dyke-Reeves, Officers, or other Inhabitants there 
may set down tho Slough of such Drains. 1848 Act 12 A 13 
Vht. c. 50 | 3 To appoint one or more competent fierxon or 
pcisons, being an occupier of scwablc lands, to act asdyke- 
reeve within each of such sub-districts. 1883 Notice 19 Oct. 
(Worlc View of Sewers, Weston-siiper-Marei, Owing lo the 
violence of the Gale on the 17th, a Special View of the 
Dyke Reeves was held, and your Work was found to re- 
quire repairing. iSgAAftnute-bk. Court of Stivers, Wapen- 
take of Manley \c., Dec. 17 Being occupier* of not less than 
ton acres of sewable land in the Messinghani District, .lliey 
are hereby appointed to act as dykereeves within the said 
district. I 

t Dikesmowler, dyke-, [f. Dike sb.] An i 
obsolete name of the hedge- sparrow. | 

i6xx Cotoil, Mari cocu, an Hedge sparrow, Dikesmowler, ( 
Dunnecke. 1*847 in Halliwkll. 1885 in Swainson Prov, j 

Names Brit. Birds.) 1 

Dike-warden, [f. Dike + Warden : cf. t vay- 
watden.] —Dikk-oravr. 

*890 Saintsbury Ess. 353 Seithenyn, the drunken prince 
and dyke-warden. 

Dudng, dyking (dai kiQ), vbl. sb, [OK. 
dlcung, Calc-tan to Dike : see -ino L] 

1. The action of making a dike ; the construction 
of dikes (in various senses of the »b.). 

c 1000 ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr. -Whicker 149/15 Fossio, dicung. 
*377 I-angl. P. PI. B, vi, 250 Eche a wyght wrou;te or in 
dykynge or in deluynge. 1486 Nottingham Etc. III. 246 ; 
For dykyng at the Cneynybrigg Close. 1596 Customs of 
Pale (Dillon 1893) 83 To minisne everic yere j 4 unto the ! 
time that hi* bettering* of such dikenge be owte or Run 
uppe. 1*69 Nottingham Rec. IV. 135 For dykyng the gret I 
dyke in Westcroft. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 130 Two 
dayes .dykinge aboutc it, 17*6 Laws of Sewers 188 Keep * 
the Rivers thereof with sufficient Dyking, Scouring [etc j. | 
1830 N. S.Whkatoh Jml. 464 Much of the land . reclaimed ; 
from the marsh hy ditching and dykeing. 1865 Carlyle 1 
Frtdk. Gt.S\. xvl viil 223 Upon this DoIIaH itself there is 
now to be diking tried. x88a Manch. Exam. 6 Sept. 5/2 
The land, .wants draining, ana dyking. 

2. Work consisting of dikes. 

xaj6 Pol. Poems ( Rolls) II. 153 Defens off herth and dikyng. 
*483 Calk. Angl. 100/1 A Dikynge. fossa tut. 15a* Als. 
Acc. St. John's Hosp., C outer b ., Paied for castyug of xxj 
roddis of dykyng. 

3. Comb dlking-bootfl, stout boots, reaching up 

to the thigh, used in ditching ; diking -mitten, a | 
glove used by a diker. I 

x8ee Bewick Mem. (1882) 13 Rquipt with an apron, an old > 
dyking-mitten and a sharpened sickle, to set off among the 1 


whin bushes. }Ul Hot derue ss Gloss . , Dikin-beeats, used 
for wading in the water and mud when diking. 

Dikkar, obs. form of Dicker sbj 
t Sil»'0mt«, //V. a. Obs. [ad. L. dilate idl- 
tts tom asunder, pa. pple. of dilacerdre : sec next.] 
Rent asunder, torn : used as fple. and adi. 

180a Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 368 England . dila- 
cerate and infested . . by tne Danes. 1808 M luoLProN t ru k 
to k at ck Old-one 1. i, What may a stranger ex|>ect from tht-f 
but vulnera dtlacerata. as the poet says, dilaccratc dealing Y 

1649 Komkrth C lavis Btbl. *89 Hi* dilacerate member*. 

Dil&cer&te (di’, d.rilne*sfrr* 0 , v. Also 7 de-. 
[f. ppl. stem of I, dilacerdre (f. di-, dis- asunder 
(I >i-») + laicrdre to tear, lacerate) ; also delatcubc, 
whence the formerly frequent variant delace rale.] 
ft art*. To tear asunder, tear in pieces. AUo^ r . 
«. .604 R. Cawdrky Tabic Alfh .. Dilacerate . to rent in 

*undcr x6t8 Hist. Pet km H'arbeck in Select Hail. 
Mist. (1791) 80 You . know how the house of York hath 
been dilaeerated and torn in piece* by the cruel hand of 
tyrants and home-bred wolvr*. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Ttar. 
38 Their care* are extended and dilacerated very much. 

1650 Desir. Future lint. Enrobe Pref. a The Church is 
dilaeerated, the Commonwealth dujoynted. ito8 Motim'x 
Rabelais iv. hi. (1737) 21 1 AH were dilaeerated and *poil'd. 
x8sa T. T AVI or Apuleius 11 Shall we first dilacerate thin 
man? 1848 L A. Carlylk tr. Dante's Inferno (1849) 334 
See how I dilacerate myself. 

1 6 *4 T. Scott Vox Coeli Ded. 5 The Match long 
since prophetically driaccrated. 1847 R. Baron Cyprian 
Acad. 13 Actcon* dog* .. greesdy to aelacerate his fimbes 
instead of the innocent bcant he persued. 

Hence Dila oe rated ppl. a. 

*850 A. b.Mutat. Polemo To Rdr. a My poor dilaeerated 
Countrcy. 1688 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xxxili. (1713) 385 
The dilaeerated Empire of Rome. 

Dilaceration (di-, daihe scr^Jan). Also 7 de*. 
[a. F. dilaif ration (1419 in Hatzf.), ad. L, dila - 
cerdtidn-em , n. of action from dilacerdre : see prec.] 
1 . T he action of rending asunder or tearing (parts 
of the body, etc.) ; the condition of being tom 


or rent. 

a. 1834 T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. xi. i. (1678) 278 
Wound* .. by Gunshot .. are accompanied with contusion, 
dilaccration, [etc.] 1646 Sim T ( Brownr Pseud. E/. lit. 
xvi. 146 Conceiving a dilaceration of the .. belly of llu* 
viper. 173a Arbuihnot Rules of Diet 396 Dilaceration of 
the nerveou* Fibre*. 1805 B. Montague tr. Baton's Wnd . 
Ancients Wk*. (Bohn i860) 259 The riddles of Sphinx., 
have two conditions annexed, .dilaccration lo tho*e who do 
not solve them, and empire to those that do. 1838 New 
Monthly Mag. LI V. 403 Hi* right-hand nails . . threatened 
instant dilaceration. 

fig. 1545 Joyr Exp . Dan. xi. CC ij b, Many dilaceracion* 
iC divisions. x6io IIkaiky St. Aug Cihe of God 731 Hi* 
nobles ..after hi* death making, a dilaceration of hi* 
monarchy. 1808 Lamb Char. Dram. Writ., Ford Wk*. 
531/a This dilaccration of the *pirit and exenteration of the 
inmost mind. 

fi. 1614 T. Scott Vox Ctrli 58 God himselfc hath Con- 
firmed the breach and delaceration of the (Spanish) Match. 
17*7 Bah ky vol. II, Delaieration, a tearing in piece*. 1755 
in Johnson. 1883 in Syd. hoc. Lca Delaceration. 

2 . spec. In Denial Surgcty, used * to describe a 
condition of tooth resulting from displacement of 
the calcified portion from the tissues which arc 
instrumental 111 its production, the development 
being continued after the normal position of the 
calcified part has been lost* Sac. Lex.). 

1859 J. Tomes Dental Suig. 164 The crown and the fang 
bring joined at an angle, presenting that peculiarity of con 
formation which hat> been denominated dilaceratwn. 1878 
'] . Dkyani Pratt. Surg. I. s6* Dilaccration is due to u 
shifting of the forming tooth on its base. 

Dilactlo (doilwktik), a. Chem. ff. Di- ^ 2-f 
Lactic.] In Dilactic acid, a pale yellow, amor- 

f dious, easily fusible substance, formed, along with 
actide, by heating lactic acid. Formula C* 11 ]0 0 6 - 
2(C) II 4 O) • 0-2 Hj. Its salts are Pil»*ctat«8. 

(So called bccau*c it contain* two equivalents of lactyl, 
On H4 O, the radical of lactic acid.) 

1863-71 Waits Diet. Chem. III. a6i. 

Duambdodont (ddilarmdodpnt), a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. U-, Di - 1 + Kdydfta the letter lambda, A a bbovr- 
tooth.l Having oblong molar teeth with two A- 
or V-snaped ridges ; as is the case with the Insec- 
tivorous Mammals of the northern hemisphere, the 
mole, hedgehog, etc. 

DUamination (dailoemin^’Jan). Bol. [n. of 
action from L. dildmitidre to split in two, f. di-, 
dis • asunder + lamina thin plate, layer.] Separation 
into laminae, or splitting off of a lamina. 

1849 Balfour Man. Hot. 184 A proce** of dilamination, or 
cborization. 1875 Ibid. (cd. 5) 17 1 Parts of the flower arc 
often increased by a proce** of deduplication, unlintng, dila- 
mination, or chorixation, i. e. the separation of a lamina 
from organs already formed. 1883 hyd. Soc Let.. Dila • 
ruination , the separation into layer* ol parts originally con- 
tinuous. 

t Dil&'niate, v. Obs. [f. L. dtlanidt- ppl. stem 
of dtlanidre to tear in pieces, f. di- apart + lanidre 
to tear.] trans. To rend or tear in pieces. Hence 
Dila niated ppl. a. 

iS 3 > W. Overbury Z,c/. to Cruimvtl in Strype Bed. Mem. 
I. xxix. 206 There be trutny perverse men, which do dilaniatc 
the flock of Christ. 1C97 1 st Pt . Return fr. Parnass, 111. i. 
965, 1 have restored thy dylaniated back . . to those prittic 
clothe* wherin thou now walkcst. 1844 Howfi l Eng. I tats 
in Hart , Misc. (Math.) V. 451 Rather them they would 



DILANIATION. 

dilaniate the intrails of their own mother, fair lutly . . they 
met halfway, 1653 W. Sc la hr inn. Serin. (1654) 8 Being 
dilaniated, and rent in his body. 

t Pll mift tion, Obs. [n. of action f. prec, : 
cf. L. lanifitibncm tearing.] The action of tearing 
or rending in pieces. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. A grip fiat Van. Art ft nb, The di- 
laniatiori of Bacchus, a 1656 Br, Hall Wks. <1837-9) VI. 
348 (TX> l o challenge and provoke the furious lions to lit* 
dilamation. 1600 Seer. Hist. Lhas . // 4 Jas. II 32 The 
„cars of his cruel dilauiations. 

t Dilapidate, ///. a. Obs. or arch. Also 7 
delapidat. [ad. L. dilapiddt-ns, pa. pple. of di- 
lapiddn : see next.] - Dilapidated. (Chiefly as 
pa. pple.) 

1590 [sec next 2J. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 1 14 

It was taken An. 1622, and by them delapidat and depopu- 
lated. *863 Kino.hlfy Herttv. (1866) 1 . 1 . 29 The keep even 
in Leland s time .somewhat dilapidate. 

Dilapidate (diltr-pideit), v. Also 7-9 de-. 
[ad. L. dilapidate lit. 4 to scatter ns if throwing 
stones \ to throw away, destroy, f. di-, dis - asunder 
4 lapidate to throw stones, f. lapid-em stone. Taken 
in Eng. in a more literal sense than was usual in L.] 

1 . trans. To bring (a building) into a state of 
decay or of partial ruin. Also fig. 

1570 Levins Mantp. 41/36 To Dilapidate, dilapidare . 1614 
Sir T. Herbert Trav, 216 A ruined Chappell, .built by the 
Spaniard, and delupidatcd by the Dutch. 1706 Sibbald 
I list. Piets in Mi sc. Scot. I. in It has been sadly dilapi- 
dated of late, to obtain stones to build a house. 1804 W. 
Irving T. Trav. T 14 The whole side was dilapidated, and 
seemed like the wing of a house shut up. 1854 Lowki i. 
Jml. Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 208 His whole Figure *ud- 
denly dilapidates itself, assuming a tremble of professional 
weakness 

2 . Jig. To waste, squander (a l>enefice or estate). 

1390 in How Hist. Kirk (Maitland) 408 All ijuhu have 

dilapidnt benefices .. to the prejudice of the Kirk. 164a 
Fui lrk Holy 4* Prof. St. rn. vi. 168 J*ho*e who by overbuild- 
ing their houses have dilapidated their lands, a 1711 K*n 
Serin. Wks. (1838) 160 Nothing, .more certainly dilapidates 
their estates, .than the surfeit* of intemperance. ^ 1844 Lin* 
card Angto-Sax, Ch. (1858) 1 . vi. 334 note , Having dilapi- 
dated the revenues. 

al'sol. 189a H. Wharton D(f. Pluralities 159 (T.)Many 
pluralist s. .do neither dilapidate, nor neglect alms. 

8. intr. To become dilapidated ; to fall iuto 
ruin, decay, or disrepair. 

171a Prideaux Direct. Ch.-itutrdcns (cd. 4) 25 [Charged! 
with the supcrvisal. .of . .the. . House, to see that [it] be 
(not) permitted to dilapidate and fall into decay. 1773 
Johnson Joum, West. 1 st., Elgin, The church of Elgin ., 
was. .shamefully suffered to dilapidate by deliberate robbery 
nnd frigid indifference. 1838 De Ouincky Pope Wks. IX. 30 
To find one'* fortune dilapidating by changes ho rapid, 
lienee Dilapidating ppl. a . 

1779 81 Johnson L. P ., Dyer, In the neighbourhood of 
dilapidating Edifices. 1803 Win iaker Hist. Craven 50 j 
H ow ..arc our dilapidating churches to be rebuilt? 185a 

H. Miller AVA. 4 Schm. (1858) 220 Thirty year* .. [have] 
exerted their dilapidating effects on [the obelisks]. 

Dilapidated (dikcpid<r»t«kl), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -K dO Fallen into min or disrepair; ruined, 
impaired, broken down. {lit. and Jig.) 

a 1806 Br. Horsley Serin, xxxv. (R ), The inconvenience 
of succeeding to dilapidated houses. 1817 Sir J. Nrvvroier 
in Pari. Deb. 1484 The danger was to be apprehended from 
the dilapidated state of the finances. 1803 Dickens Mnt. 
Fr. 11. i, A dilapidated old country villa. 1874 Rusk in /vat 
Clav. IV. xxxvii. a A large and dilapidated pair of woman’s 
shoes. 

Dilapidation (dilxpitl^-Jan). Also 5-9 de-. 
[ad. L, dilapidation em a squandering, n, of action 
f. dilapidate : bee Dilapidate v!\ 

I . The action of dilapidating or expending waste- 
fully; wasteful expenditure, squandering. 

C1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. x, Sellynge off a 
kvnges Uvelod, is propirly callid delapidacion ofT his crowne. 
1604 R. Cawdrey Table Aipii., Dilapidation , wasteful! 
spending, or suffering to goc to decay. 168a Bijrnet Eights 
Primes Pref. 24 Against the Dilapidations of the Revenues 
of the Church. 1798 Malthub /><»/«/. (1878) 427 The dilapi- 
dation of the national resources. 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages 
viii. ut. (1855) HI* 160 The dilapidation which had taken 
place in the royal demesnes. 

2 . The action of bringing (a building, etc.) into 
ruin, decay, or disrepair. 

i8eo W.Irving Sketch Bk. I. 372 Subject to the dilapida- 
tions of time and the caprice of fashion. x886 Act 49 50 
Viet. c. 29. f 1 (3) Die crofter shall not. .persistently injure 
the holding by the dilapidation of buildings. 

8 . Law. The action of pulling down, allowing to 
fall into a state of disrepair, or in any way impairing 
ecclesiastical property belonging to an incumbency. 

c 14*3 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xx. 116 Ane auld abbote swa 
put downe For opyn dilapidatioune. 1311 Colet Serm. to 
ConuocacioH A vi] a, Suynge for tithes, for oflfrynge. for 
mortuaries, for delapidations, by the right and title of the 
thurche. <1x6x3 Overbury Charac., Ordinary Widdow 
Wks. (i8s6) 140 A churchman she dare not venture upon ; 
for she hath heard widowes complain of dilapidations, 
X768 Blackrtonr Comm. 111 . qi Dilapidations, .area kind 
of ecclesiastical waste, cither voluntary, by pulling down ; or 
permissive, by suffering the chancel, parsonage-nouse, and 
other buildings . . to det ay. 1874 Micklkth waite Mod. Par. 
Churches 237 Experience in tne valuation of dilapidations. 

b. loosely. The sums charged against an incum- 
bent or his representatives to make good such 
damage incurred during his incumbency. 

*553 b.anc. IV ills (1857) II. 263, 1 thinkc my successors 


860 

cannot .. requyer any dylapidacions ffor Sefton. 1868 
Milman St. Pauls 317 Considerable sums as dilapidation*, 
for the repair of the body of the church. 

attrih . 17 71 Ann. Reg. 1*5 His Lordship ,, will Uy out 
the dilapidation sum. .in building a house for the see. 

4 . The action of falling into decay ; the condition 
of being in mins or in disrepair, {lit. and Jig.) 

Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 9)219 The Calypn ptttled 
her delnpidatlons, and . . begun to reare her up againe, and 
budded (etc.]. 1684 Goodman Winter Evening Conjer. 1. 

(L.), By keeping a strict account of incomes and cxpences, 
a man might easily preserve an estate from dilapidation. 
1796 Morse A user. Grog. I. S07 The works ..are in such 
a state of dilapidation. i860 Mrs. Harvey Cruise Claymore 
xi. 303 In striking contrast to the wretched delapidation of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 1861 F. Hall in 1 ml. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal 14 An edifice now lying in littered dilapidation. 

6 . The falling of stones or masses of rock from 
mountains or cliffs by natural agency. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 165 In the course of time 
they shall be exposed from the dilapidations of the moun- 
tain. x8x6 Keatings Trav. (1817) I. 61 The dilapidation 
taking place on the east, has caused an opening . . into the 
heart of the mountain. 1875 Lyell i'rinc Grot. 1 . 11. xv. 356 
The rocks have been suffering from dilapidation. 

b. cotter. A mass or collection of stone which 
has fallen from a mountain or height ; debris. 

x8t6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1 . 68 Masses of dilapidation 
of various sizes. Ibid. II. 48 1’he whole tract is covered 
with reduced dilapidation, either hornstone, trapp, or basalt. 

Dilapid&tor (dilae-pid*«tai). [agent-n., in L. 
form, from dilapidate : see Dilapidate v. and -or. 
Cf. F. dilapidates r (15th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.l One 
who dilapidates or brings into a ruinous condition ; 
one who allows a building to fall into disrepair. 

X699 H. Wharton De/. Pluralities 156 (T.) You shall 
seldom see a non-resident, but he is also a dilapidalur. X607 
Di*. of Lincoln Adv. Clergy 33 JDilapid&tors many times oie 
insolvent and so leave the whole Burden of the Repair upon 
the Successour. 181a Sir R. Wilson Prtv. Diary I. 39, 

I only allowed myself to become a purchaser and not a dilapi- 
dates X890 Tablet 24 May 813 Power to restrain both 
builders and dilapidators within reasonable limits. 

Dilapse, var. of Delator v ., to slip down. 

18x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 149 A round hill, one side 
of which has dilapsed nearly perpendicularly. 

Dilash, var. of Dklarh v. Obs., to let off. 

* 5 ®* 8 Hist. James 17(1804)209 Hecawsit dilashe sum 
cannons in face of the fyre, to tcrifie the people to ap- 
proach. 

DilatabiUty (foil** t&bi-Hti, di-). [f. next: 
see -ity.] The quality of being dilatable, capacity 
of being dilated. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1714) 28 We take notice of the 
wonderful dilatability or extensiveness of the thronts .. of 
serpent*. X773 Phil. Trans. LXI 1 I. 435 Substances that , . 
differed in their dilatability. >8>6 Henry Elem. Chem. 1 . 138 
J he law of the dilatability of gases by heat has already 
l**en stated. 1875 Croll Climate 4 T. vii. 116 Taking the 
dilatability of sea water to be the same as that of fresh. 

Dilatable (doil^tab’l, di-), a. [f. Dilate v. 
+ -able. Cf. F. dilatable (Cotgr. 1611).] Capable 
of being dilated, widened out, extended, or en- 
larged; expansible. 

x6io Healey St. Aug. Citie 0/ God x 1. v. (1620) ipi They 
will neither make God’s essence dilatable nor Turntable. 
a 1691 Bovlk Hist. Airi. (1692) 1 That thin, .compressible 
and dilatable Body in which we breath. 1789 A. Monro 
Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 28 Owls . . have the pupil very dilat- 
able. 1831 Hikschel Stud. Nat. Phil. ut. v. 319 Of the 
several forms of natural bodies, gases and vapours are ob- 
served to be most dilatable. 

Hence Dllatftblanesft. 

X7t7 Bailey vol. II., Dilatableness, capableness of being 
widened. 

t Dilatable, a. Obs. t erroneous f. Deutable 
( also diletabil \ di lit able % etc.). 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret ., Gov . Lordsh. 57 A lyf hat may 
noght be chaungyd, a kyngdome ay lostand dilatable. 

Dilatanoy (doil^i’t&nsi, di-). [f- next: see 

-ANCY.l The property of dilating or expanding ; 
spec . that of expanding in bulk with cnange of 
snape, exhibited by granular masses, and due to 
the increase of space between their rigid particles 
when their position is changed. 

1883 O. Reynoi ns in Proc. Brit. Assoc. 8p6 (title) On the 
Dilatancy of Media composed of Rigid Particles in Contact. 
— Ibid., A very fundamental property of granular masses. 
To this\>ropcrty he [O. Reynolds] gave the name of dilat • 
ancy. ft is exhibited in any arrangement of particles where 
change of bulk is dependent upon change of shape. 1886 
Sat. Rev. 28 Aug.. 295 Owens College had at that time only 
liegun to display its * dilatancy ’, it we may make bold to 
use a temi recently applied by one of its professors to a 
force which he claims to have discovered in the physical 
world. 

Dilatant (cbilr»-tant, di-), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dildtdnt-em (or a. F. dilatant) pr. pple. of L. dthb 
tare (F. dilat er) to Dilate : see -ant.] 

A . adj. Dilating, expanding; expansive. ! 

284s Erasers Mag, aXIII. 316 My mind had greatly the 

advantage of my body ; this being small, mean, and un- 
seemly, that capacious, lively, and dilatant. 1883 O. Rey- 
nolds in Proc, Brit. Assoc . 897 When the dilatant material, 
xuch as shot or sand, is bounded by smooth surfaces, the 
layer of grains adjacent to the surface is in a condition dif- 
fering from that of the grain* within the mass. 

B. sb. a. A substance having the property of 
dilating or expanding, b. A surgical instrument 
used for dilating, a dilatator. 


dilatatqby. 

t Di'lfttftte, v. Obs . ff. L. dilat dt- ppl. stem of 
df Id tare : see Dilate v.A =» Dilate vfi. 

16x3 Jackson Creed it. 939 Such pleasant objects as might 
dilatate the heart and spintes. 

Dilatate (doi'ldti't), ppl. a. Zool \ fad. L. di- 
Idtdt'US , pa. pple. of dildtdre to Dilate.] Dilated. 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1845) 134 Sparingly dilatate at each 

C Dilatation (dsildt^-Jon). [a. OF. dilatation , 
ation (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.j = It, dilatation*, 
Sp. dilatation, nd. L. dilbtdtion-ctn , n. of action f. 
dilat a- re to Dilate v 2 ] 

1 . The action or process of dilating ; the condition 
of being dilated ; widening out, expansion, enlarge- 
ment, (Chiefly in Physics and Physiol.) 

<: 1400 Lanjranc's Cimrg. 66 And if hat he blood go out 
of arterie pou schalt knowc it bi construccion and dilatacion 
of h« same arterie. 1389 Cogan Haven Health eexliii (1636) 
209 By blowing of the wtnde or dilatation of the ayre. 1660 
Bovlk Nnu Exp. I hys. Me<h. i. 38 It appears not that any 
compression of the Air preceded its spontaneous. Dilatation 
or Expansion of it self. 1683 — Ejfects 0/ Mot. ix. 108 The 
dilatation of metals, .by Heat. 1739 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ 
Piet 380 There may be a Dropsy . . by a Dilatation of the 
serous Vessels. i8ao H enry Elem. Chem. 1 . 80 The expansion 
or dilatation of bodies . . is an almost universal effect of an 
increase of temperature. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Connect . 
Phys.Sc. xviL 156 Alternate condensations and dilatations of 
the strata. 187* W. A. Hammond Dis. Nerv. Syst. 46 The 
emotions of shame, of anger, and others, cause the face to 
become red from dilatation of the bloodvessels. 

Jig. 1639 Si anley Hist. Philos, xiil ( 1 701 ) 59 %, Pleasure 
. .is produced with a kind of dilatation and exaltation of the 
Soul. 176a Kamks Elem. Crit . (1833) 321 Wc feel a gradual 
dilatation of mind. 1877 Wraxall Hugo's Miserabtes iv. 
xlix. 33 There is a dilatation of thought peculiar to the 
vicinity of a tomb. 

b. cotter. A dilated form, formation, or portion 
of any structure. 

1833 Tiiirlwall in Philol. Museum II. 163 Memnon is 
only a dilatation of Mcnon. 1834 Woodward Mollusc a it. 
i6r A similar contractile dilatation exists at the end of the 
foot. 1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 6 73 Die only semblance 
of a root is a little dilatation of the base. . x86x Hulmb tr. 
Moquin-Tandon 11. 1. 43 This dilatation divides the diges- 
tive canal into three parts. 

2 . The spreading abroad, extension, expansion (of 
immaterial or abstract things), arch. 

1448 Will of Hen. VI. in Willis and Clark Cambridge ( 1 886) 
I. 352 Dilatacion, and stablisshement of christen feith. 
x6xo Bp. Carleton Juried. 174 For presentation and dilata- 
tion of peace and justice. 1046 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. 
65 Before I . .come to declare the universal dilatation of [the 
icbellionl throughout the whole kingdom. 1829 Cdl. Wise- 
man Cath. tf Angl. Ch. Ess. (1853) II. #32 To the end of 
the world, room will be left for the dilatation of religion. 

3 . The action or practice of dilating upon a sub- 
ject in speech or writing ; amplification, enlarge- 
ment, diffuse treatment. 

c 13 86 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 134 What needeth gretter 
dilntacioun ? c >440 Capgravr Life St. Kath. iv. 2278 But 
this dilatacyon . . longeth not to this lyf present. 1603 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 11. vii. 9 5- 28 God [Is] Holy in the description 
or dilatation of his workes. X645GAULK Cases Consc. (1646)4, 
I resoluc against all such dilatations in this Epitome. X779 
Johnson L. P., Dryden Wks. II. 428 Little more than 
a dil At ation of the praise given it by Pope. X873 Ixiwfll 
Among my Books Scr, 11. 285, I have spoken of Spenser's 
fondness for dilatation as respects thoughts and images. 

Hence Dilatft'tlonftl a ., of or pertaining to a di- 
latation. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 530 The first 
dilatational bands of the external cortex. 1893 Story- 
Maskelynr Crystallogr. L n The dilatational changes re- 
sulting from variation of temperature in a crystal. 

Dilatative (doil/ l ’tfitiv, ddi'l/t^tiv), a. [f. L. 
dilatdP, ppl. stem of dilat are 4* -ivk.] Of the nature 
of or tenamg to dilatation. 

1797-31 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Dilatation, A new Impetus 
is impressed thereon, from the dilatative cause. 1740 Stack 
in Phil. Trans. XLl. 420 Therefore the dilatative Effort of 
the Layers increases witn the Layers in a greater Propor- 
tion jhan these Lavers. 

Dilatator (aorlA^htai), [a, L. dilatator, agent- 
n. from dildtd-re to Dilate. In F. dilatateur 
(Cotgr. 1611). When treated as Latin, the stress 
is on the third syllable.] a. Anat . A muscle which 
dilates or expands a part ; also attrib. b. Surgery. 
An instrument for dilating or distending an opening. 
(Also Dilater, and less correctly Dilator.) 

*611 Cotgr., Dilatateur , a dilatator, Inlarger, widener; 
extender. 1878 Bell Gegtnbaur's Comp. Anat. 571 In the 
Reptilia these are replaced by a constrictor and a dilatator 
muscle. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dilat a! tor, a widener. Ap- 
plied to certain muscles whose office is to widen or dilate 
the parts on which they act ; also applied to instruments for 
opening or enlarging the entrances to cavities or passages. 

Dilatatory (daitf i-titdri), Surg. Also in Lat. 
form -OTium. [ad. F. dilatatoin (16th c. in Hatz.- 
I)arm.), ad, med. or mod.L. dildtdtbrium (see quot. 

1 73 1 ), f. L. dilat fit-, ppl, stem of dildtd-re to dilate.] 
An instrument for dilating ft part or organ, 

1611 Cotgr., Dilatatoin, a dilatatorie or inlarger; an 
Instrument wherewith Chlmrgions open those partes that by 
sicknesse, or other accident, are too much closed. 1636 in 
Blount Glossogr. *706 Phillies Dilatatory or Dilater , 
x 731-1800 Bailey, Duatatorium (with Surgeons) an instru- 
ment to open any part, as the mouth, womb or fundament. 
,18*3 Crabs Techn. Diet., Dilatatdrium (SurgX a surgical 
instrument for dilating the mouth , also for pulling barbed 
irons out of a wound, 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., LX l at at d rium . 
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DILATE. 

t Dilft’t#, v. 1 Obs. Also 4 defeat*, 5 dylate, 
5-6 de-. [a. F. dilater to defer, delay, temporize, 
ad med.L. dUdidre to defer, delay, put on, pro- 
tract, freq. of differre to Dxtkr; ct. Dilatory. 
The sense ‘prolong* comes so near ‘enlarge*, 

‘ expand *, or ‘ set forth at length \ in Dilate 
that the two verbs were probably not thought of as 
distinct words.] 

1 . tram . To delay, defer. 

1399 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 14 To jive ous pes, which 
longe hath be deleated. 2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 43 Thou 
ovgntest to dylate the vengeauncc tyll the furour be passed. 
c >40$ Digby Mvst. it. 497 To delate yt any lenger yt ys not 
liest. 1556 J. Heywood Spider \ F- Hi. 19 Without more 
lime delated. **74 Hklloweb Gueuara's Pam. Ep. (1577) 
158 Sometimes tne sorrowful sutor doth more feete a rouph 
word they speake, then the iustice they dilate. 158s I'. 
Howell Denises (1879) at 3 Some, .with delayes the matter 
will delate. 26*0 Shelton Quix. II. iv. ix. 120 Why dost 
thou with these so many untoward breathings delate the 
making of mine end happy 7 

2 . To extend in time, protract, prolong, lengthen. 

<480 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. 11. vi. 103 The cas happed that 

the battaylle wus somwhat dylatcd. 1396 Bell Sum. 
Popery il it. v. x68 These hourcs are sometimes dilated. 
1858 Osborn Adv. Son( 1675) 146 A. .way to dilate a remem- 
brance beyond the banks of Forgetfulness. 

Hence DiU'ted ppl . a., Dila ting vbl. sb. 

x 509-10 Act x Hen. VI I /, c. 4, Preamb., Delatyng of so 
longe tyme, 1346 J. Heywood Spider A* F. xxxv. 10 With- 
out more delated delaic, a *857 K. Loveday Lett. (1663) 165 
Your dilated resolutions of seeing London. 

Dilate (di-, ddil^'t), vA Also 6- 7 delate, 
[a. F. dilate-r (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. dildtdre to 
spread out, amplify, extend, widen, f. di-, dis - (Die- 
1 ) + hit broad, wide.] 

1 . tram . To make wider or larger ; to increase 
the width of, widen ; to expand, amplify, enlarge, I 

IS*? Paynel Saleme's Regim. Y b, Lekes delate the 
mat rice. 1555 Eokn Decades 761 A 1 thyngea. .are dilated 1 
by heate. 1579 Twynb Phisicke agst . Fort. 11. Ep. Ded. 
161 a, I might dilate this discourse with a thousand argu- 
mentes. 1848 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxi. 162 It is 
enforced to dilate and hold open the jawes. 2697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece ill. xvi. (1715) 115 The sails were contracted, 
dilated, or chang'd from one side to another. 1749 Smollett 
Regicide tv. v, While the deep groan Dilates thy lab’ring J 
breast ? >»»« Torm Cycl. Anat. I, 403/3, Haller found 
..the bladder so dilated that it was cnptuile of containing j 
twenty pounds of water. 1851 Hkkhchel Stud. Hat. Phil. | 
11. vii. 193 Heat dilates matter with an irresistible force. 1 

b. fig* 

c 2450 tr. De Imitationexw. liv, Dilate f>in herte, Sc rcsccyue I 
hi** holy iuspiracion wi|» all maner derir. i$s6 Pitgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. M31) 375 b, Holy charite . . dilateth Sc spredeth . 
the herte of man or woman. s6ss F. Markham Bit. Hon. | 
11. ii. 47 Another sort, whohaue dilated and made excellent , 
their bloods, by the great happiness of their fortunate Issues 1 
and Noble Matches or Manages. 2704 Hkarne Duct, j 
Hist. (1714) I. 139 The Reader may take Eachard’s Roman 1 
History as being, .proper to dilate the Student's knowledge 
in Roman Affairs. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. v. 193 As we 
have seen, it [Christianity] dilates our whole being. 

O. refi. 

1539 Taverner Erasm . Prov. (1552) 60 We be therefore 
warned that we dylate not our selues beyond our condition 1 
and state. 1853 Wharton Disc, Comets Wks. (1683) 140 
There at first appeared a small Comet, afterward it mounted 
and dilated it self on high. 2725 Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(1743) 1 . 5 Copper is. .very pliable, and dilates it self into very 
thin Leaves. 2875 Jowktt Plato (cd. 3) III. 379 Will he 
not dilate and elevate himself in the fulness of vain pomp 
and senseless pride 7 

+3. To spread abroad; to extend, diffuse, or 
disperse through a wide space or region, lit . and 
fig* Obs . 

2430 fmtr. Ambass. in Rymer Foederai 1710) X. 735 Chris- 
ten Feith and beleue had.. be dilated through the World, 
itto Caxton* s Chron. Eng. 111. aob/i In al this tyme the 
Empyre of Rome was not dylated passynge 1 3 myle. 2848-77 
Vicary Anat. il (1888) 31 This Artere. .is more obedient to 
be delated abrode through al the lunges. 2540 Compl. Scott. 
Eplst. x The Immortal gloir. .is abundantly dilatit athort al 
cuntreis. 2990 Spenser F. Q. if. xii. 53 Bowes and braunches 
which did broad dilate Their clasping armes, 1884 Evelyn 
Sylva (ifyg) 4 The tree being of a kind apt to dilate its roots. 
1719 J. T. Philipp* tr. 34 Conferences 348 This Juncture. . 
favourable for dilating tne Knowledge of Christ among these 
Nations. 

b. red, 

2680 R. Coke Power 4 Sub/. 338 The curing of this Gan- 
grene so dilating it self both in Church, Court and State. | 
270a Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 248 The joy of which prefer- 
ment .. dilated Itself through all the Roman empire. 

8. intr. (for refi.) To become wider or larger ; 
to spread out, widen, enlarge, expand. 

2896 G. Sandys Paraphr. Ps. 207 And Naphtali, which 
boraere on Old Jordan, where his stream dilates. 2842 
Wilkins Math. Magick 11. v. (1648) 18a Shall be like the fin* 
of a fish to contract and dilate. i8ea Lamb Elia Ser. l 
Praise Chimney sw ., The nostrils of the young rogues dilated 
at the savour. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogt Ivies It, Her eye 
dilating and her cheek glowing. 1871 B. Stewart Heat 
I 3a When a body increases in temperature it also expands 
in volume or dilates. 1879 Harlan Eyesight it 10 The 
pupil has the property of contracting and dilating, 
b. fig. To expand itself ; t to have full scope. 

t 8 gt N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. it. xiil (1739) 73 The 
Duke of Gloucester was of such noble parts, that they could 
hardly dilate in any work inferior to the Government of 
a Kingdom. 2847 H. Rogers Ess. I. v. 380 These flimsy 
objections dilate into monstrous dimensions. 2883 Draper 
tntelt. Demi, Europe iii. (1865)66 A false inference like this 
soon dilated into a general doc trim. 
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+ 4 . trims. To relate, describe, or set forth at 
length ; to enlaige or expatiate upon. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf III. 290 It nedeth nought that 1 dilate 
The pris which preised U algate. c 2480 Capcravk C kron. t 
It plesed me. .to gaderaschort remembrance of elde stories, 

I that whanne I loke upon hem. . 1 can sone dilate the cirtum. 
st&unses. a 2533 Frith Disput . Purgat. Prol. (1820) 94 
Rastell hath enterprised to dilate this matter, and bath 
divided it into three Dialogues. 261a Lithgow Trav. viii. , 
346 Having met with some of their Brethren . . and delated j 
to them their deathe*. c 2790 Cow per Comm. Milton's P. L . 1 
11. 1034-33 It Is . . a common thing with poets to touch j 
I slightly beforehand, a subject which they mean to dilate in 
1 the sequel. 180s Gouv. Morris in Spark* Life 4 Writ. | 

| (183a) 111. 150, I dare give only hints ; it would be presump- 
| tuous to dilate them. 

6. intr. To discourse or write at large ; to en- 
large, expatiate. Const. + of (obs.\ on, upon. 

i960 Whitrhorne Arte Warre( 1588) 105, 1 might hnue | 
delated more vpon the seruice on horseback®, and after haue I 
reasoned of the warre on the Sea. 259s Nashe P. Pen tin sc 
(cd. 3) 13 Experience reproues rac lor a foolc, for delating I 
on so manifest a case. 2809 W. M. Man in Moone (1849)95, j 
I could amply delate of thy sinne, but I know it needles. 1 
Locke Toleration 111. vii. Wks. 1737 II. 379 '1 he [ 
terrible Consequences you dilate on . . I leave you Tor your ! 
private use. 2897 Collier Ess. Mot. Subj. 1. (1709) 2^8 j 
1 Were it not too sad an Argument to dilate upon. 2788 T. 

( Jefferson Writ. (1859) IL 33 You were dilating with your ; 
l new acquaintances. s8ao Lamh Elia Ser. 1. South-sea Ho., I 
j How would he dilate into secret history. 2838 Dickfns 
Nick. Nick. xxvi, She proceeded to dilate upon the perfec- 
tions of Mbs Nicklcby. 2881 F. Hali. in Jrnl. Asint. 
Soc. Pen cat 146 But It is needless to dilate. 1874 Stuuhs 
Const. Hist. (1875) 111 . xviii. 133 The chancellor, .dilated at 
length on the perjuries of Duke Philip. 

t b. refi. To express oneself at length or dif- 
fusely. Obs. rare. 

2844 Digby Nat. Bodies 11. (1645)9 Concerning which wee 
shall not need to dilate our selves any further. 2855 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. iv. i. 9 6 In process of time, Wicliffc might delate 
himself in supplemental and additional Opinions, a 287a 
Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 161 Dr. Richard Gardiner. . 
dilating himself on Christ’s miracle of turning water into wine. 

Dilate (doil<?*t), a. arch. Also 7 delate. [In 
form, ad. L. dildt-us carried in different way*, 
spread abroad, dispersed, published, pa. Pple. of 
differrc ; but in sense, answering to L. diidtat-us, 
widened, expanded, and so perh. short for dilated .] 

= Dilated, widely extended or expanded. 

2A71 Rii-lky Comp. Alch . xi. in Ashm. (1652) 182 With 
rnykyll more Lycour dylate. 2603 B. Jonson Sejauus 1. ii, 
Instructed With so dilate and absolute a power. *624 W. R. 
Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 3) 13 A minde so delate and j 
ample. 2677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. 11. vii. 187 The Sean I 
possibly more dilate and extended. 2801 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Rev. I. 301 Who narrates with dilate diffusion, 2883 Fi-nn 
Eli's Childr. III. 111. ii. 180 Her dilate and frightened eyes 
softened with tears. 

t Dilate, sb. Obs. rare . [f. Dilatk v.»] — 
Dilatation 3. 

*595 Markham Sir R. Gritndlc (Arb.) 58 Thanks hnulie 
Midlcton for thy dilate. 

Dilate, obs. form of Delate, Delete. 

Dilated (dPil^-tud), ppl. a. [f. Dilate vA + 
-ed 1 .] Widened, expanded, distended, diffused, 
etc. : see the verb. 

c 2450 tr. De Imitations 111. lvt, pat )tou wij> a dilated herte 
mowe renne he way of my commandementes. 2606 Siiaks. 
Tr. 4 Cr. it. iii. 261 A shore confines Thy spacious and 
dilated parts. 1651 Stanley Poems 29 In an elms dilated 
shade. 2867 Milton P. L. iv. 986 Satan allarm’d Collect- 
ing all hi* might dilated stood. 2758 J. S. Le Dran's Obseiv. 
Surg. (*771) 364 The dilated Urethra was very thin. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 144^ Then there flutter'd in, Half-bold, 
half-frighted, with dilated eye*. A tribe of women. 2863 
Kingrley Hereto \ x. (1866) 157 His dilated nostril, 
f b. Enlarged upon. Obs. 

2599 Jas. 1 Ba<rtA. Awpoy (1682) 74 Exercise true wisdomc ; 
in discerning wisely betwixt true and false report* ; first . . 
and last (considering] the nature and by-past life of the 
dilated person. 

t C. Cryst. (See auot.) Obs. 

2803-27 R. Jameson Char. Min. 215 Dilated \ the name 
given to a variety of dodecahedral calcareous spar, in which 
the bases of the extreme pentagons ore in some degree 
enlarged by the inclination of the lateral plane*. 

d* Her . ‘ Opened or extended. Applied to a 
Pair of Compasses, Barnacles, etc.* Cussana, 188 2. 

Hence Dila tadlja</^., in a dilated manner, with 
dilatation ; diffusely. 

26*7 Frltham Resoh>es xxi. fed. 1) 64 His . . aberration*, 
wherein he hath dilatedly tumbled himselfe. 

t Dila*tament. Obs. rare. [f. Dilate v.~ t 
-ment .1 A dilating ; a dilated or diffuse passage. 

2593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 86 Euen in this (filatement 
against Ambition, the diuel seekes to set in a foote of affected 
applause. 

Dilater (dail/i'tw). [f. Dilate vA + -kb 1 . 
Now mostly supplanted by the less correctly formed 
Dilatob 1.] One who or that which dilates. 

160$ Shelton Commend. Verses in Verxtega n Dec. Intelt., 
Thy labours shew thy will to dignifie The first dilater* of 
tby famous Nation. 2840 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder, (ed. Ward) 
38/1 Away, then, ye cruel torturers of opinions, dilater* of 
errors, delators of your brethren. 

b. spec, A surgical instrument used to dilate a 
part ; Dilator sb. } a. 

1634 T. Johnson Party's Ckirurg.A^A A dilater made for 
to open the mouth and teeth, in! K. L’Ebtrangk Vis. 
Qh€v. (1708) 28 In the tail of these, came the Surgeon*, 
laden with Pincers. . Dihitcrs, Scissors. *708 Phillips (ed. 


Kersey), Pilot at ory, or Dilater ; a Surgeon’* dilating In- 
strument, hollow on the inside, to draw barbed Iron. A out 
of a Wound : Also an Instrument with which the Mouth of 
the Womb may be dilated. 27*2-2800 Bailey, Dilater, 

O. Anat. A muscle which dilates or expand s a 
part ; Dilatator a, Dilator jA . 1 b. 

1883 $NArK Anat. Horse iv. xiv. (1688) 171 Of the Dilaters 
or those that widen the Chest there are four pair. 
Dilater, obs. form of Dklator, accuser. 
Dil ating (dail^’tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Dilate vA + 
-iNQ 1.] T ne action of the verb Dilatk, in various 
senses ; enlargement, expansion. 

23*9 More Com/, agst. Tnb. 111. Wk*. 1213 a Among other 
(tokens] the cotnyng hi of the Jeaes, and V* dilating of 
christendome againe. 233a — Confut. Tindale ibid. 648, a 
For now in d> luting and declaring of bye conchinion, he 
addeth one t hinge. 1388 J. Hooker Giraid. I ret. in Hoi in- 
shed 11 . 36/1 l>oo grant that you for the dilating of God** 
church . . uoo cuter to po*se**e that land. 2837 J* Smith 
Myst. Rhet. 114 Paratlttudole is a dilating or enlarging of 
a matter by interpretation. 2703 Maunurkll Journ. ferns. 
(173a) 12 Where the waters bv diluting were become shal- 
lower. 2792 Mad. D’Arulay Diary Sept., A few mcinotan- 
duin* for my own dilating upon at our meeting. 

Dila’tillg, ppl . a. [f. Dilatk v.' 1 4- -in<i 2 .] 
That dilates or expands : sec the verb. 

2082 T. Howell Denises (1B79) 192 In my delating brain*, 
a thousand thought* were feu. *593 Jell. ]'* oth'* N. ) . 
Gift 4 With such a diluting© narration. 2844 Digbv Nat. 
Bodies 1. (1645) 290X0 fill those capacities which the dilating 
heat hath made. 280s Southfy MadiK in IV. iv, T hrough 
the broken cloud, Appeared the bright dilating blue of 
heaven. *»54 Badham llalient. 348 A dilating ire*i which 
grows red at the nuptial season. 

1 1 cnee Dila Ungly adv. 

1802 G. Meerdith One of onrConq.il, \i. 150 The colonel 
eyed Mrs. Blathcnoy dilatingly. 

t Dila tion 1 . Obs. Also 5-6 do*, dy*. [a, 
OF. dilacion (13th c. in Ilatz-Darm.), mod. F, dila- 
tion, It. dilazione , ad. L. dilation cm, n. of action 
fiom differrc, di/at- to defer, delay, put off : cf. Di- 
late va] Delay, procrastination, postponement. 

14.. I.YIX3. J'emple of G las 877 Be he not astoneid of no 
wilfulnc-s, Nc noujt dispel red of pi* dilacioun. 24321 — Chron. 
J'roy 111. xxv, Without abode or longe defaevon. Ibid. i\. 
xxxiv, I wyll nowe make no dylacyon. 1 33a LAUMM Scrn/. 
Lords Pray. iv. 31 T he Angel* .. whiche doe the will and 
pleasure of God without dilation. 2583 Parson* C'/<r. Earn . 
11. v. 350 So the matter by delation came to no effect. 1817 
It i*. Hall Heaven vfon Earth f 5 Some desperate drbtrih, 
whom, after long dilations of payment* . . we altogether let 

?oc for disability. 2883 J. Wf.br Sloued/engi 1725) 160 The 
Illation that attended the ultimate Appeal. 

Dilation - (dail^-Jon, di-). flmpiopcrly f. Di- 
late vA, which docs not contain the verbal suffix 
■ate, but a stem - late from L. /at- us broad, so that 
the etymologically correct formation is dilatation. 
(Cf. coercion, dispution for disputation, etc''.] 

1 . -Dilatation i. 

2398 Florio, Dilatione , a dilation, enlarging or ouerspread- 
ing. (But 2622 correct* to Dilatations a dilating, Dilatione 
a delaying.] 2803 Holland Tinian h’s M0r.1t The dilations 
of the arteries. 1613 Crook it Body of Man 641 The dilation 
is the cause of deepe and base voyces. 2798 Southfy Lett, 
fr. . spam (1799) **5 The beauty of its dilation and contrac- 
tion. 2847 Tlnnvron Brine. \i. 172 At first her eye with 
slow dilution roll’d Dry flame. 1870 Rollf* i on Anwt. Lt/c 
27 Transverse dilation of the thorax. 

fig. 1847 H. More Poems 203 The soul . . a sure fixation 
And central! depth it hath, anti free dilation. 2767J. F RKRK 
in Murotoim No. f8 The mind perceives a sensible 
dilation of its faculties. 28*3 I .amb Elia Ser. 11. Child 
Angel, Those natural dilations of the youthful spirit. 

f 2 . « Dilatation 2. Obs. 

a 2832 Donne in Spurgeon l iras. Dav. Ps. xc. 14 A prayer 
not only of appropriation to ourseKes . . hut of a charitable 
dilntion and extension to other*. 

3. -Dilatation 3. 

2803 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vii. | 6. 28 In the description 
or dilation of his works. 26*3 Cockeram ii, A Speaking al 
large, Dilation. 2774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Til. 
xxxix. 377 By needless dilations, and the affectations of cir. 
cumlocution. 2832 Aon. Strickland Queens .S cot. II. 193 
Frivolous terms and dilations cut away. 

Dilation obs. var. of Delation, accusation. 
Dilative (dail^ tiv^, a. [f. Dilate vA 4 »ivk ] 
1 . Having the property of dilating or expanding 
( tram . anti intr.) - Dilatative. 

2634 T. Johnson Parey't Chirurg. iii. i. (1678) 57 The Vital 
[faculty J is divided into the dilative and contractive faculty 
of the heart and arteries. 2672 Grew Anat. Plants 1. ii. 9 4 
A Body Porous, Dilative tndPHable. 2808 CoLKRirx.F Lit. 
Rem. (1836) II.408 The.. astringent power, comparatively 
uncounteracted by the dilative, ibid. 411 T*he dilative force, 
t 2 . Serving to diffuse (the food). Obs. 

2398 Paynrl Saleme's Regim. P, Drinkynge driatiue is 
mostc conucnient after the fyrst digestion regularly e. 2589 
CoGAN Haven Health ccxv.(»636) 231 If any of the%e three 
uses of drinke be omitted, the arinke delativc may be best 
spared. 28*0 Vennkr Via Recta (165^) *75 This drinking 
of Wine or Beer between meales. .may well be termed both 
dilutive and dilative. R. Saleme's Regim. 90 Re- 

frularly, conuenient drinke dilatiue. or permixtiue, ought to 
>e Wine, Ale, Deere, Perry, or such like. 

Dil&tomrttr (dail^p m/taj). [f. Dilatk vA 
4- -(o)mktkr.] An instrument for determining the 
dilatation or expansion of a liquid by heat, ifcnce 
Oilatome trio a., relating to a dilatometer. 

288* Nature No. 639. 290 The numerous determinations of 
the expansion of water by beat. .Experimenters, .have used 
two methods— the hydrospuic and the dilatometric. 2883 
.S yd. Soc. Lex., Afcoholic dilatometer, an instrument in* 
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vented by Silvermann to determine the quantity of alcohol 
in a liquid, founded on the principle that water in passing 
from o u C. to ioo°C. .. cxpnmlt -046 6 of its volume, anu 
alcohol.. -1959. 

Dilator (<toil/ T, ‘t*>J), sb . 1 [f. Dilatk v.*\ an 
irregular formation, the regular type* being Di- 
1'ATKfi from Kng dilate , ami Dilatator from L. 
eli /at (tn \ ] One who or that which dilate* : spec. 
a. Sing. An instrument used to dilate or distend 
tin opening, passage, or organ ; « Dilatator b, 
Dilatkk b. 

(1634-1706: see Dii.atfr h.) 1668 R. Holme A rmoury in. 
4vo/i 7 i’he Dilator is an Instrument to open or strett h out a 
thing to its hreadth. 1830 S. Coomt DL t. J'/rnt. Snrg. 
(ed 6) s.v. Urethra, With respect to dilators, as they arc 
(-.tiled their use is far from being much approved by the 
best modern surgeons. 1864 T. lloi mi h Syst. Snrg. (1870) 
IV. 06^ The strictuic being now fairly split, the dilator 
Hhvmfd be rotated. 

b. Anal, A muscle or nerve which dilates or 
widens a part ; — Dilatator a, Djlater c. Also 
at t rib. 

(1683 : sec Dilatlr c.) a 1735 Arbuthnot(J.\ T he dilators 
of the nose me too strong in cholcrick people. *807 bled. 
Jrnl XVII. 407 The ladinting (or dilator) muscle of the 
Iris. «*44 J- « W 11. k t nso.m Swedenborg s A mm. Ringd. II. 
i. 3 The muscles of the nose arc three Jiair; two pair of 
dilator, and one pair of constrictors. 1878 Foster P/iys. 11. 
1. 1 3. 910 It ucht energetically as a dilator-nerve. 

t Di'lator, -our, a. and *4.* Sc. Ohs. Forms: 
5-8 dilatour, 6 del a tour, 8 dilator, delator, 
[a. F. dilatoire ndj. 'dilatory’, formerly also sb. 
‘delay’, ad. L. diidtoi i-us t dilatori-nm, dilatory, 
delaying, f. Tint* ppl. stem of differrt : see 
Dkker vJ, Dilate 7\ l For the form of the word 
cf. declarator .] 

A. adj. {Sc. Law.) Dilatory; delaying, causing 
delay. 

*503 Sc. Acts fas. IVli^ay) 1 6s There salbe na exception 
dilatour admitted against that mimi mounds. Ibid. 1 95 Vpon 
dilatour or peremptour exception. 1609 Skene Reg.Maj. 
104 Gif the partie defondnno will not vse any exception or 
defence dilatour. 170 J . Louthian Form 0/ Process (ed. a) 
367 All hi* Defences, both dilator and peremptor, which the 
Sheriff shall either advixe in Court, or allow (etc ]. 

B. sb. (Sc. Law.) A delay ; a cause of delay, a 
dilatory plea ; ^ Dilatory sb. 

1473 Treaty w. Scott, in Rvmer FoecUra (1710) XI. 789 
Withoutyn nny dilatour or debus. 1581 Skmpill Leg. Bp. 
Andrttos Life 194 Ballates (187a) *05 Bot Doctor Patrick 
still replyed, With trickis and defatouri* he denyed. *717 
Wodrow Corr (1843) II. 328, 1 scarce mention the unae- 
countable dilatour* of settling vacancies. 1718 Ibid. II. 381 
This wa* reckoned a delator, and opposed. 175a J. Lon hian 
Form of Process (cd. a) 97 AU these Objections, properly 
called Dilators, must be first proponed. 1888 Ramsay Scot), 
in 18/A t\ 1 it. 41 lie is said to have excelled in what was 
called proponing dilators. 

Dilator, obs. form of Delator, accuser. 
Dilatorily (di latarih), adv. [f. Dilatory a. 1 
+ -LY * ] In a dilatory manner ; delayingly. 

1700 Tyrrell Hist Eng II. 873 The Prelate* answered him 
dilatorily. 1781 Johnson in Roswell Life{ 1848 1665/1. I wrote 
in my usual way. dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to woik, 
and working with vigour and haste. 1840 Lowell Lett. 
1 . 167, 1 remain very sincerely (and dilatorily) Your friend. 

Dilatoriness (dM&Urines\ Forms : see Di- 
latory. [f. next T -ness.] The quality of being 
dilatory ; tendency to procrastination or delay. 

164a in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1692) 1 . 6x0 Lest his Majesty 
should think it a delator! ness in the Parliament to return an 
Answer. *667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 95 'The sluggards 
dilatoriness is upon men ; and they will sit still a little longer. 
1718 Free-thinker No. 56. 4 The Holy See proceeded with 
its usual dilatoriness in that Affair. 18*3 Scott Jml. 7 Dec., 
Letters, .lying on my desk like snakes, nissing at me for my 
dilatoriness. x86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889). I. 38 His delay 
in setting out was due to pure procrastination and dilatori- 
ness. 

Dilatory (di*l&Uri\ a.* and sb. Forms : 6-7 
dilatorie, 7- dilatory, (8 erron. dilitary). Also 
6-7 delatorie, (6 delatorye, delotary), 7 de- 
latory. [ad. L. dilatori-us, (. dildlor-em a delayer, 
agcnl-n. from difftrre, dtldP to Defer, delay : see 
Dilate v.l Ct. F. dilatoire (13th c. in HaU.- 
Darm.).] A. adj . 

1 . Tending to cause delay ; made for the purjxjse 
of gaining time or deferring decision or action. 

1581 Lambarijk Eiren. iv. xxi. (1588) 6 j 2 It was very Dila- 
torie for the Justices of Peace, to take those Wages, at the 
handcs of the Shirife. 159a Nashb P. PeniUsse (ed. a) y a, 
For hi* delatcryc excuse. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , 11. iv. 317, 

I abhorre Thi* dilatory sloth and trickcs of Rome. 1055 
Fuller Ch. Hist . vm. ii. 8 46 Dilatory letter* excusing them- 
selves from coming thither. 1871 Shaowki.l II amourists v. 
Wks. 1720 1 . 909, 1 will .. make no hesitation or dilatory 
scruple. 1751 Johnson Rambler Na 178 P4 By long deliber- 
ation and dilatory projects they may both be lost, i860 
Motley Netherl . (1868) I. Hi. 80 The policy of England 
continued to be expectant and dilatory. 

b. Law. Dilatory plea, a plea put in for the sake 
of delay. Dilatory exceptian : see Exception sb. 

4 a. Dilatoy defence (in Sc. Law} : see auot. 

[1*9* Britton ii. xvii. § 1 Par excepciouns dilatorie*.] 
1434 Aet 27 Hen. VIII, c. 14 $ < None essoin . . or other 
dilatorie pic for the defendant shall be admitted. 1611 Rich 
Honest. Age ( 1844)21 They, .doseeke for nothing more then , 
to checke the course of iustice by their dclatory pleas. 1678 
Hiock* in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 49 At last all the di- 


latory exception* being answered, the Jury was Impanelled 
and tne witnesses sworn. 1768 B LAC Kf TONE Comm. III. 301 
Dilatory pleas are such as tend merely to delay or put off 
the suit, by questioning the propriety of the remedy, rather 
than by denying the injury. 1861 W. Bell Did. Law Scot., 
Dilatory De/eme is a pica offered by a defender for eliding 
the conclusions of the action, without entering on the mem* 
of the cause. 1880 Mi iuhkao Gains iv. | 120 Those [.Ex- 
ceptions] are dilatory that are available only for a time, such 
us that of an agreement not to sue say for five years, 

2 . Given to or characterized by delay ; slow, 
tardy, a. Of jiersons, their character*, habits, etc. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 379 Wit depends on dilatory time. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. £9 p t Women of dilatory Tempers, 
who are for spinning out the Time of Courtship. 174* 
Young N. Th. i. 413 Poor dilatory man. 1781 Cowim m 
Lett 95 Aug , The most dilatory of all people. 1838 Thirl- 
w all Greece 111 . xix. 106 They are as prompt, as you nre 
dilatory, 1884 Pak Eustace 38 You shall have no longer 
cause to think me dilatory, 
b. Of action*. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love x ii. (1700)64 Being press’d to 

5 iv« an account of such a Dilatory way of proceeding. 1751 
ohnson Rambler No. 144 p 11 But between dilatory pay- 
ment and banktupUy thcie is a great distance. 1843 
Phkrcott Mexiio M. v. (1864) 369 Cortez was not content 
to wait patiently the effects of a dilatory bjock&de. 1879 
Fkoudk Caesar xxii. 386 His political advisers were im- 
patient of tlienc dilatory movements. 

B. sb. Law . A means of procuring delay ; a 
dilatory pica : see A. I b. 

*563-87 Foxk A . <y M. (1684) II. 39 Shifting off the matter 
by subtil dilatorie* and frivolous cavilling about the law. 
1585 Aar. Sandys Serin. (1841) 326 Dclatories and shifting* 
off wear out many a just cause, and lieggar many a poor 
man. 1681 Trial o/S. Colledge 16 You ought not to nave 
helps to plead dilatorie.*. a 1714 Nor i ii Lives (1836) I. 30 1 
Criminals of that soit . .should defend upon plain truth, which 
they know best, without any dilatoncs, arts or evasions. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.v. Dilatory Pleas, No man 
shall be permitted to plead two ddatorics at separate 
times. 

f Dila tory, a , 2 Obs. rare. [A bad formation 
for dilatatoiy, f. Dilate v.] Used for dilating, 
dilative. 

*69* Mullinkux in Phil Trans. XVII. 82a TheChyrur- 
gion. .inserted his Dilatory Instrument. 

II DiTature. Sc. Obs . [A variant of dilatour , 
Dilator 2 , assimilated in spelling to L. dtldtura , 
delaying, delay, f. dl/dt- ppl. stem of L. differre : 
see Dilate v.M =» Dilatory sb. 

*55* Lyndf.say Alonarche 5766 Throw Dclaturis [v. r . dr- 
latouris] full of dissait, Quhilk mony one gart beg thare mail. 
*714 Let in Lockhart Papers 1 . 4 *9 The Court tricked them 
with ddatures till the . . opportunity was past. 

Dilavy, var. of Delavy a. Obs . 

Dilay(e, obs. form of Delay. 

Dilce, Sc. form of Dulse. 
t Dildo l . Obs. Also dildoe. A word of ob- 
scure origin, used in the refrains of ballad*. 

Also, a name of the penis or phallus, or a figure thereof ; 
the lingam of Hindoo worship ; formerly, also, a contemp- 
tuous or reviling appellation of a man or lad ; and upp. 
applied to a cylindrical or 'sausage " curl. 

1610 B. Jonkon Alch. v. iii, Here I find. .The seeling fill’d 
with poesies of the candle : And Madame, with a Dildo, 
writ o the wall*. x6xx Shaks*. IVtnt. T. iv. iv. 195 lie has 
the prettiest Loue-songs for Maid* . . with suen delicate 
burthens of Dildo’s and Fadings, a 16*7 Middleton Chaste 
btaidx. ii, What, has he got a singing: in his head now? 
Now’s out of work he falls to making dildocs. 1638 Ford 
Faniies iv. j, This pa^c a milk-livered dildoe. 1647 Pari. 
Ladies 12 The very sight of this Madam with a Dildoe .. 
put the House into a great silence, c 1650 Roxb. Balt. II. 
455 She prov’d herself a Duke’s daughter, and he hut a 
Squire’* son. Sing trang dildo lee. 1656 S. Holland Zara 
(1710) 41 That Gods may \iew, With a dildo-doe, What 
we hake, and what we brew. 1659 Torriano, Bad lie .. 
a simple gull, a shallow pate, also a dill-doe, or pillie- 
cock. 1661 R. W. Con/. Charac. To Rdr. (i860) 7 O thou 
faint-hearted dildo. 1688 R. Holme Armouty il 463/a 
A Campaign Wig hath Knot.* or Bobs (or a Dildo on each 
side) with a curled Forehead. 1698 Fryer Acc. E \ India 
179 Under the Banyan Tree, an Altar with a Dildo in the 
middle being erected, they offer Rice. 

b. Cotno. dildo -glass, a cylindrical glass; ?a 
test-tube. 

r 16*3 Fletcher Nice Valour in. I, Whoever lives to see me 
Dead, gentlemen, shall find me all mummy, Good to fill 
galipots, and long dildo-glasses. 

t Dildo c Obs . Tprob. the same word as prec., 
from its cylindrical form like a 1 dildo -glass ’.J A 
tree or shrub of the genus Cereus (N.O. Cac- 
tacese). Also Dildodree, Dildo-bush, Dildo Pear 
Tree. 

3696 Phil Trans. XIX. 206 The Dildoe-tree is the same 
with the Cereus or Torch-Plnnt. 1607 Dampirr Voy, I. 8x 
Barren Islands without any Tree, only some Dildo-bushes 
growing on them. /bid. \ox The Dildoe-tree is a green 
prickly shrub, that prow* about 10 or 12 foot high, without 
either Leaf or Fruit It is as big as a mans Leg, from the 
root to the top, and it is full of sharp prickldcgrowing in 
thick rows. 2700 W. Kino Transadioneer 11 Tne Toady- 
Tree, the Sower-Sop, the Bonavists, and the Dildoe. 1756 
P. Brownk Nat. Hist. Jamaica (1789) 938 The larger erect 
Indian Fig, or Dildo Pear Tree. 

+ Dile ct, ppl. a. Obs. rare . [ad. L, dilect-us 
* beloved pa. pple. of dtligfre to esteem highly, 
to love (sec Diligent).] Beloved. 

15*1 J. T. in Brad*haw St. IVerburgt Prol. ii, A virgin 
resplendent Dilcct of our lorde 
Dileotacion, obs. form of Delectation. 


t DilftCtton (dile'kjon). Obs. Also 5*6 dy% 
6 do-, fa. F. diledion (iath c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. diledi&n-em love (of God, etc.) (Tertullian, 
Vulgate), n. of action from dili^/n to seloct to 
oneself from others, to esteem highly, hold dear, 
love ; f. di’ t dis - (Dm- 1 ) 4 - leg/re to gather, cull, 
choose.] 

1 . Love, affection: almost always, spiritual or 
C hristian love, or the love of God to man or of 
man to God ; cf. Charity i. 

.388 Wyclip Rev. Prol., Ion, the apostil and euangelist of 
oure Lord Ihesu Crist, chosen and loued, in so gret loue of 
dileccioun is had. a 24*0 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 85 1 
Frcniship, adieu ; farewele, dileccioun. c 2085 Digby Afyst. 
111. 1393 Hi* dfnypyllc* .. to hym had dyleccyon. r 25*0 
fVyse Chyid 4 tup Adtian (i860) 15 Tiicy were by dy- 
leccion nu of one hart and of one wyll. 26*3 Favine Theat. 
Hon. tx. vi. 399 In token of love and Brotherly dilection. 
2683 E. Hooker Pref. F.p Pordage's Mystic Div. 56 This 
diloction, love, charitie towards God, and towards His 
Image, man. 

2. The action of choosing, choice (of that on 
which one’s desire or affection is set) ; esp. in Theol. 
- Election 3. 

c 2450 Hknkyson Mot. Fab. 62 And when the saul Glues 
consent vnto dclection, The wicked thought beginnes for to 
breird In deadly sinne. *633 T. Adam* Exp. a Peter ii. 12 
We nre adjured by our election, selection, dilection, to be 
merciful. 2656 J kanfs Fh/h. ChHst 51 Christ i* the only. be- 
gotten son of God, not by dilection, but by eternal! generation. 

1, 3. Used by Carlyle to render Ger. liebden as a 
title of honour. 

2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xi. v. 81 These things 
We expect from your Diloction, a* Kurfiirst of Branden- 
burg. 1865 Ibid. VII. xvii. iv. (1873) 37 (IJ apprise your 
dilection, though under deepest secrecy. 

Dilemma (dile*mfi, dai-), sb. Also 0. 6-j 
(after French) dilemma (dylem). fa. L. di- 
lemma, a. Gr. biKrjpLfia double proposition, f. 
twice (Pi- 2 ) + assumption, premiss : see 

Lemma.] 

1. In Khetorie. A form of argument involving an 
adversary in the choice of two (or, loosely , more) 
alternatives, cither of which is (or appears) equally 
unfavourable to him. (The alternatives are com- 
monly spoken of as the ‘horns' of the dilemma.) 
Hence in Logic , A hypothetical syllogism having 
a conjunctive or * conditional ’ major premiss and 
a disjunctive minor (or, one premiss conjunctive 
and the other disjunctive). 

Very different views have been taken by different logicians 
as to what syllogisms arc properly dilemmas ; several of the 
arguments commonly so called being considered by some 
writers to be only ordinary conjunctive syllogisms, construc- 
tive or destructive. See Fowler, Dednctwe Logic, v. } 4. 

25*3 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 36 They are . . 
excommunicated . . wt*» a dilemma made conccrninge the . . 
Mayor*, .perplexitie. 1552 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 34 b. 
Dilemma, otherwise, .called a horned argument, is when the 
reason consisteth of repugnant members, so that what so 
ever you graunt. you fall into the snare. . 16s* Bacon 
Hen. VII, Wks. (Bohn) 377 A dilemma, that bishop Morton 
..used, to raise up the benevolence to higher rates; and 
some called it his fork, and some his crotch. . That if they 
inet with nny that were sparing, they should tell them, that 
they must needs have, because they laid up: and if they 
were spenders, they must needs have, because it was seen in 
their port and manner of living ’. 2638 Chillingw. Relig. 

Prol. 1. ii. H 154 Thus haue we cast off your dilemma, and 
broken both the homes of it. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. 
iv. Proem 11 A Dilemma is an argumentation from two 
members, whereof both are attended with incommoditie. 
27*5 Watt* Logic in. il 6 6 A Dilemma becomes faulty or 
ineffectual, .when it may be retorted with equal force upon 
him who utter* it. 1837^-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xviii. 
(1866) 1 . 351 An hypothetico-diiuunctive syllogism is called 
the dilemma or horned syllogism. Ibid. 35a If the disjunc- 
tion. .has only two ( members, the syllogism is then called a 
dilemma in the strict and proper signification. If. .three. . 
members, it is called trilemma, etc. 184* Abp. Thomson 
Larws In. f 109 (i860) 902 The Dilemma is a complex argu- 
ment, partaking both of the conditional and disjunctive. 
1887 Fowler Deductive Logic tax In disputation, tne adver- 
sary who is refuted by a dilemma is said to be * fixed on 
the horns of a dilemma * ; he is said to rebut the dilemm^ 
if he meet it by another with an opposite conclusion. Ibid. 
123 It seems less arbitrary and more systematic to define 
dilemma as * a syllogism of which one premiss is a conjunc- 
tive and the other a disjunctive proposition 
B. 2587 A. F leming Cent. Ho Unshed. III. 1307/* This 
bishop, hailing heard all these excuses, vsed this dilemme. 
2626 Lane Sq. 7 a/*(i 888 ) 191, 1 see his saftie and thine 
maie not bee, bot as Dylems or Contraries agree. 

2. Hence, in popular use : A choice between two 
(or, loosely , several) alternatives, which are or ap- 
pear equally unfavourable ; a position of doubt or 
perplexity, a ‘ fix \ 

2590 Greene Nener too late ( 1600 ) 19 Every motion was 
intangled with a dilemma : . . tne loue of Francesco gaue 
such fierce assaults to the bulwarke of her affection . . the 
feare of her Fathers displeasure . . draue her to meditate 
thus, 1598 Shake. Merry IV. iv. v. 87 In perplexity, and 
doubtful dilemma. x6*e Fuller Ch. Hist . iv. 1. f 53 He is 
reduced to this doleful Dilemma ; either voluntarily, by re- 
signing, to depose himself; or violently, by detruslon, to be 
deposed by others. 1796 Morse Amen Geog. It *97 Kos- 
ciusko wa* . . reduced to the unpleasant dilemma or being 
obliged either to kill the father or give up the daughter. 
1842-44 Emerson £ss. t Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 189 In 
the dilemma of a swimmer among drowning men, who all 
catch at him. 1888 Bryce Amer. Cornnm. 1 1 , liti. 33a They 
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were in the dilemma of either violating the Constitution 
or losing a golden opportunity 

3 . Comb, as dilemma-making . 

1895 kPestm Gam. 16 Apr *A Dilemma making i* at best 
a somewhat puerile, .form of dialectic. 

Diltmma, v. rare. ff. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To place in a dilemma ; pa ppU . =» in 
a dilemma or * fix \ 

itfgg S. H. Gold Law 44 Both sides are Dtlemma’d, and 
stand postur'd hke Lots wife. 1698 Fryer Acc. h India 4 P 
325 Now we were dilemmaM, not knowing what to wish 
*11840 Poa Marginalia Wks. 1864 HI 483 Like a novel 
hero dilemma'd, 1 made up my mind to be guided by circum- 
stances* 

f 2 . intr. To be in a dilemma ; to hesitate or be 
in doubt between two alternatives Obs . rare. 

1687 R L'Estranok Ahsw Dux. 39 He runs away with 
the fact, for Granted; Dilemma's upon it, and so leaves 
the Matter. 

DUftmmatic (di-, cbilemae tik), a. [f. Gr. 
fokijnnar- stem of ftlAq/xpa (see prec ) + -ic.] Of 
the nature of, or relating to, a dilemma. 

*8|7-8 Sia W. Hamii ton £<£/<* xui. (i860) I. 341 Dtlcm- 
raatic judgment* are those in w hich a condition is found, 
both iti the subject and in the predicate. Ibui xv. (i860) 1. 
301 Ihe Hypothetico-disiunctfve or Dilemmatic Syllogism 
1867 Atwater Elem. Logic 95 Dilemmatic Judgements 
involve a combination of the conditional and disjunctive 
1870 Jevons Elem Logic xix x68 Dilemmatic arguments 
are more often fallacious than not 1891 Wklton Manual 
Logit iv. v. 447 The peculiar feature of a dilemmatic argu 
ment is the choice of alternatives which it thus offers. 

t Dilemma’tical, a, Obs. [f. as prec. + -al ] 
«= prec. Hence Dltemma-tioally adv. 

1639 Baxter Key Lath xlv 316 The Jesuites went Di 
lemmatically to work, thinking to make sure which wav ever 
things went, to effect their ends. *661 K, W, Coif ( harm 
Good old came (i860) 60 And bring upon us a ddemmaticnll 
confusion 1677 Giliin Dsnnonol (1867) 342 Ihcse were 
perplexing, entangling temptations. '1 hey were dilemmat- 
leaf, such as might ensnare, either in the doing or refusal 

DUemmist. rare. [f. Dilemmas- -ist] One 
who bases his position upon a dilemma ; used as 
the name of a Buddhist school of philosophy. 

1858 Appleton's Attter Cytl IV. 70/2 11 he philosophic 
school) of the Vaibhilshikas, or dilemmists, who maintain the 
necessity of immediate contact with the object to be known 

+ Dile*ri&te, a. Obs rare [Erron for delirate , 
ad. L, detirdtus, or for dehrtate ] — Delirious. 

1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg in. xi. 117 Before the leaver 
comes to its height, usually men are dilenate 

Dilettanti (di lita nt), a. and sb. [A partially 
Anglicized adaptation of next : cf. F. dilettante ; 
also adjutant , confidant , , etc.] » next. 

A. adj. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling 11. vd (1873) 160 Sterling returned 
from Italy filled with great store of artistic, serious, dilettant 
and other speculation tor the time* 

B. sb. 

1875 Hamkrton lntell. Life ill v. 100 If the essence of di* 
lettantixtn is to be contented with imperfect attainment, I fear 
that all educated people must be considered dilettante. 
1888 Eng. Illustr. Mae. Jan. 116 Teach by salutary smarts. 
1 hese dUettants to understand That Learning is the first of 
Arts. 1801 F. M Wilson Prim . on Browning 34 Browning 
draws a sharp line between the dilettant and the artist. 

II Dilettante (diletw nti, It. dilet|ta*nUr). FI 
dilettanti (-t*), rarely -ea. [It. dilettante ‘a 
lover of music or painting f. dxlettare L. de - 
Icctdrt to delight: ace Dkiect, etc. So mod.F. 
dilettante , 1878 in Diet , A cent.] 

1 . A lover of the fine arts ; originally, one who 
cultivates them for the love of them rather than 
professionally, and so =» amateur as opposed to pi 0- 
fessional ; but in later use generally applied more 
or less deprcciatively to one who interests himself 
in an art or science merely as a pastime and with* 
out serious aim or study (*a mere dilettante'). 

x 733-4 P The Society of Dilettanti * was founded] 1748 
Chestkrf. Lett it. xl, You are likely to hear of It .is 
a virtuoso ; and if so, I should be glad to profit of it, as an 
humble dillettante. 1769 {title). Ionian Antiquities, By 
the Society of Dilettanti. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 1 1, 
Frederick is a bit of Macaroni and adores the soft Italian 
termination in a. . . Yes, a dehtanti all over 177$ M ad. 
D’Arblay Diary ax Nov , A female dilettante of great 
fame and reputation . . as a singer. 1789 Burney Hut 
Mhs . HI. U. i6x Personages who^e [musical] talents are 
celebrated whether they are regarded as professors or 
Diletanti. 1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII 576 
Religious dilettanti, of every sex and age, reinforce tne 
Industry of the regular priesthood. 180s Bdm. Rev. 1 165 
Dilettanti who have pushed themselves into high places in 
the scientific world. i8a6 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. 
vu. 263 It would be difficult to find a dilettante who under 
stood the art of managing it la parlour organ]. tfot Caklvi k 
Sarg. Res. i. x, Thounitherto art a Dilettante ana sandblind 
Pedant. 1840 M acau lay Ess , Clive (1854) 534/a The Dilet- 
tante sneered at their want of taste. Ihe Moccaroni black- 
balled them as vulgar fellow* 1879 Froudk Cmsar li. x 7 (The 
Romans] cared for art as dilettanti ; but no schools either 
of sculpture or painting were formed among themselves. 
1886 Ruskim Prsfteritai. 271 Roger* was a mere dilettante, 
who felt no difference between landing where Tell leaped 
ashore, or standing where ‘ St. Preux has stood . 

+ b. with of\ a lover, one who is fond of. Obs. 

tf Ij Hamilton in Phil. Trans LXX11I. 189 Those who 
are professed dilettanti of miracles. 

2 . attrib. a. In apportion, at dilettante musidan, 
etc.* amateur. 


1774 *J‘ Collier* Mhs. Trap (1775)4 Thatgreat Dilettante 
performer on the harp 1789 Mai> D Arblay / tit 27 Oct , 
A Dilettante purchaser may yet be found 1800*7 J 
Beexskord Miseries Hum Lt/e (1826) xv ul, You ate 
almost entirely reduced to Ddletanti Musicians 1816 
1 L Peacock Headlong Hall id, Sir Patrick O Pri-m, 
a dilettante painter of high renown sSat Craig Jett 
Drawing v aya Suited for the dilettante artist. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 57 ihe dilettante believer is indeed 
not a strong spirit, but the weakest 

b. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
dilettante (in the shades of meaning the word has 
pasted through). 

*753 Smollett C 7. Fathom xxxd. He sometimes held 
form upon painting, like a member of the Dilettanti club 
*774 j- Coli imU Mus. trap (1775* 58 He ordered his 
servant to bring in his Dilettante ring and wig 1794 
Mathias Purs % Ltt (1798) j86 ihe dilettante spirit which 
too frequently prevail* in Dr Wartun t» comments. s8ao 
Carlyi % Heroes vi (1891) 198 lo us it is no dilettante work, 
no sleek officiality, it m sheer rough death and earnest 
11x847 Mrs Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor 11 xm. 151,1 will 
have a ddlctante play, or concert, or sonic such thing, got 
up 1 868 M Pattinon Academ. Org v 148 A dilettante 
fastidiousness, an aimless inertia 
Hence Dilatta’nta v , Dilettanti*# v , to play 
the dilettante (also to dilettante tt) ; Dilatta nting 
ppl a . ; Dilett* ntedom, the world of dilettanti ; 
Diletta ntealilp, the condition of a dilettante 
1835 James Gipsy v. In the elegant charlatanism of dilet 
tanteship 1837 BlacJrw. Mag. XLll 515 logo on dilettante 
ing it in the grossnes* of the moral atmosphere of the Con 
tinental cities. Jatfs Mag. X 346 Shooting pir 

tridges and ddettammng at legislation. 1887 Pall MallG 
1 Jan 5/2 Ihe favourite actress of dilettantedom 1890 
Spectator 11 Oct 49s Ihe Shakespeare temptation remains 
as strong as ever with the ddettanting world. 

Dilettantish,'!. Also-teiah. [f.prec + -Ihh] 
Savouring of the nature or quality of a dilettante. 

1871 Gfo Eliot Middlem xix, You are dilettantish and 
amateurish x88x H James Port t Lady xxiu, It made 
people idle and dilettantish, and second-rate, there was 
nothing tonic in an Italian life. 1893 Nation (N Y ) 16 Feb 
129A It presents a dilettantish * appreciation * of Dante 

Diletta ntism. Also diletta nteism. [f. 

as prcc 4 *J 8 M . so mod V. dtlellanlisme, ad 111. by 
Acad, in 1878 ] The practice or method of a 
dilettante , the quality or character of dilettanti 
1809 Han More ( trlebs 1 i>9(Jod)She extolled the air 
with all the phrases, cant and rapture of diletianieinm 1830 
Carlyle in Froude Life (1883)1 1 90 Ihe mu of this age is 
dilettantism the Whigs and all * moderate 1 ones * are dilet- 
tanti X&49 Robertson Serin Ser 1 xn j8a Virtue no 
longer mean* manhood it is simply dilettantism. 186a 
Shirley Nng# Crit iv 187 A national society has no right 
to indulge in religious dilletanteism 1873 Lowell Among 
my Bhs Ser. 11 aa A period, for Italy, of sceptical dilcttan 
teism *?94 Tunes 33 Feb 4/4 1 o prevent their falling into 
an attitude of indifference or dilettantism 


Diletta'ntiat, a. [f. prec ; see -ist ] Char- 
acterizcd by dilettantism 
1*59 Sat Rev VIII, 336/1 Nothing more than the pla> 
thing* of ddettantist philanthropy 1887 Ibid 10 Sept. 
345 Difficult branches of science were dealt with m this 
same ddettantist spirit *889 J M Robertson F ss 
towards Crit Meth ^ It is become, as it were, parasitic 
and ddettantist, a pedant habit of Lasting and relishing and 
objecting 

DilfUl, obs. form of Doleful a 
1 14*0 Anturs of Alik xitt, Lo ! hou ddful dethe hase tin 
Dame dyrte ’ la 1500 Chester PI (1843) I But that I do 
this ddfull dede The Lord will not quite me in my ntdc 
t Dilghe, dili«, v. Obs. Forms 1 dilxian, 
3 dillshenn (Ottn \ dilie. [CL. diletian , dilnan 
- OLG dihgbn (MLG. de!{l)tgen } delgen % dihgen , 
LG. delgtHy dtlgtn , Du. delgen , OHG. til 5 n, dildn t 
tihgon , MHG. tillen, ti/igen , tilgen , Gcr tilgen; 
buppo&ed to be ad. L. delite to blot out, craae ] 
trans. To destroy, blot out, erase ; also fig. 

C897 K. /Eli-red Gregory's Past liv 83 S«a sc writere. 
Xif he ne ddexaS 6det he «r wrat . 6aet biff ffcah undilexcnl 
oact he ser wrat c xaoo Ormin 4083 To ben Fullhtnedd, to 
dill^henn sinne. Ibid 5301 ForrswatocwcnnkennCrisstenn- 
dom, And Cristes* la^hcss ddl)henn. ta Hymn of St 
Godric (Ritson), Dilie mm sinne, nx in mine mod. 

Diligat, obs. Sc. form of Delicate 
Diligence 1 (didid^ens). In 5-6 dily-, dyly, 
deli- , dely genoe, -en a . [a. F. diligent e ( 1 3- 1 4th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dihgenlia y f. diligent - 
etn Diligent : see -bisce. Cf. Pr and Sp. dili- 
gencia , It, diligenza ] The quality of being 
diligent 

1 . Constant and earnest effort to accomplish what 
is undertaken ; persistent application and endeavour; 
industry, assiduity. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylm mi 86 (135) With al my wit and 
al my dehgence 1393 Gower Lon/ II. 37 A* for thy 
, Which* every mannes conscience I‘ 
e 14*5 Wyntoun Cron, vi 


diligence, 
ule 


b. tt niche every manne* conscience By rcson shulde 
id kepe. e 14*5 Wyntoun Cron, vi iv, 74 To mak 
defens For h* s Land wyth dtligen* 1377 B. Googe Hen s 
bach’s Hush, iv. (1586) 190 By ihe carefull toile and dili- 
gence of the Bee. 1644 Milton Educ Wks. (1847) 9 8 /* 
The extraordinary pains and diligence which you have u>*.d 
in this matter <11718 Penn Tracts Wks 1726 I 908 Dili 
gencc is a discreet and understanding Application of one s 
self to Business. 1718 Freethinker No 89 p 9 Manage 
Business with Regularity and Diligence, vj+i Johnson 
Rambler No 8 if 1 Many writers have laid out their 
diligence upon tbe consideration of those distempers. 1871 
E F. Burr AdFidem viii xjo Patient diligence the only 
sure key to Divine tres^ires. 


f b Assiduity in service ; persistent cndta\our 
to please ; offioousnets. Obs. 

1493 Petronilla 149 (Pynson) To do service with humble 
diligence Unto thy fader 1990 ao Diniiar V<v*//*I\u j 
Sum be seruice and diligence. 1991 Shak* t Hen VI \ 
in 9 nils speedy and quteke appearance argues proofc Of 
your accustom'd diligence to me 1671 Mu ton P. R ii 187 
why »houkUt thou, then, obtrude thi* diligence In vain 
where no acceptance it can find? 1874 Plavford Skill 
Mus 1. xi 4i which sort of People we should endeavoui 
to please with all diligence. 

+ c with a ana // : An act of diligence; pi 
labours, exertions, diligent efforts. Obs . 

14*3 Hen VI 111 Ellis Ortg Lett Ser in 1 79 By who* 
notable labours and diligence* tt hath liked our Lord to 
she we us his grete fauour 1549 Cover dm k, etc hrasm 
Par Phil II 9 All them that with their diligences helpe 
forewarde the buMnesse of the gospell 1800 E Btoi NT tr 
Conestaggio 314 Not suffering hi* men to discharge one 
volley lor that it seemed unto him a vame diligence 189a 
J Wadsworth tr Sandar aTsCtv tt art Spain 953 Wildest 
the 1 ord High Constable was making nil these diligence*, 
the ( aidmat stoic secretly out of Valladolid 

fd One in whom ihe quality L personified , a 
diligent [verson, {uotue use ) 

16x0 Siiaks lemp v 1 241 A* Wash well done? Jr 
) rauely (my diligtmc), thou shalt Iw free 

t©. Phrases Lo put dtltytuc. to do oud r 
diligence, to do one’s utmost endeavour, to exext 
I oneself. Vo icpoit on/s diligent e, to report what 
| one has done, to report progress Obt or atch 
I ‘ *3 “ Chai t ► u Mehb r 27 Whan thou ha*t for goon thy 
ficend, do diligence to gete another freeiul t 1386 Mam 1 
tie's I \7 And nyght and duy did ciicre hi* diligence Hir 
fortopltsc *389 Eng (>tlJs <1870' 4 t>e same maistos 
& breberen shut do ner diligence trewly to redrchse it 
1477 Lari Riafk* (Laxtom Putts 128, 1 dial put my pc*n 
and dyligence to distro>e the 1481 Caxion M$rr 1 vi 
3> I hey (kynges] doo their diligence to lernc s»th tlerg>« 
A science, 1500 Barclay S hyp of J oljs (1570) 6 Neucr 
wise man louccl lo h«uc great riches put oucr great 
diligence 1539 Cranmlr 2 7 wi iv 9 Do thy diligence 
that thou mayest come short!) vnto me 1637 50 Row 
Hist hirk (1842) ao8 I hat they Ire carefull to correct what 
they can, and report their diligence to the mxt Assembhe 
1690 W Walker Id tom at Anglo 1 at 141, l will doc my 
diligence 

+ 2 Speed, dispatch, haste Obs 
1400 Caxton E.neydos xxvi 95 V f thou deparle not with 
all diligence thou shalt soone see the see alle couered with 
vcHselles of werre comrnyngc ayenst the 1948 Hai i Chion 
S7 Jins phisiuan dyd not long linger, blit with good 
dihgen* repaired to the queue 1009 Smakn I ear t v 4 
If your Dtlngcnce be not speedy, I drnll l>e there afore you 
163* J Hayward tr Btondfs Etamtna 21 Posting on with 
huch diligence that by darke night hee icached (etc 1 1703 

Rowe U/yss iv t 1415 With thy swiftest Diligence return 
I ??•* Gibbon Pet l 4 F III 41 His rival fled before 
him with the diligence of fear 

t b. A 4 company * of messengers. Obs 
1486 Bk Si Albans r vjb, A Dihgen* of Messangens 
1 3 Careful attention, heedfulnesb, caution lo 
do or have diltgence, to take care, take heed, be- 
ware ; to take care of or about a thing, to look 
after it carefully. Obs 

1340 Ayenb 338 peruorc hi ssolle do greate payne and 
grat diligence wcl to loki hare duustete xj8a Wvci n 
1 Tint 111 5 If ony man kan not gouerne hi* hous, how 
schal he haue diligence of the chirche of God c 1400 / an 
franc's Ctrnrg 141 It I* necesvuie |>at a autgian have more 
diligence in pc woundi* of jre face* *483 Caxton ( ato 
I H v It, Jhou oughtest to take d>ligcnce und cure of tby 
I wrrke* 1939 CovtRPAi v Pun iv 33 Kepc thine hert 
with all diligence *377 B Goo< v Herts! ach's Husb 111 
(1586) 15a 1 o keepe your Bacon any long time, you nimt use 
greate diligence in the salting and drying of it 1987 
Mascai (tort Cattle , Hones ( 1637) »oo A horse doth a»kc 
a gre.itcr deligence to be meatea and kept then other 
cattcll 1663 H ookk Microgr 47 Mo*covy glass with care 
and diligence may be slit into pieces exceeding thin 
1795 Soitmky Joan of Are vm, Thou wilt ^uard them 
with due diligence, Yet not forgetful of humanity 
t b. with//. Obs. 

1679 M Clifeord Hum Reason in Phentx 1708 II 5*0 
'i hose necessary Diligences which are requtr d for *0 doubt- 
ful and dangerous a Passage 

4 . Law. The attention and cai educ from a person 
in a given situation ; j pec that incumbent upon the 
parties to a contract. 

i6m Malynks Anr. Law Merck 407 The diligem.es 
which are rcqumite to bee done herein, are to be obscrued 
accordingly. 1781 Sir W I ones Ess Bailments 16 1848 

Wharton Law Lex. s,v , '1 he common law recogmrcs ibr« * 
degrees of diligence (1) Common or ordinary (2) High 
or great, which U extraordinary diligence (1) low or 
slight, which l* that which persons of less than common 
prudence, or indeed of any prudence at all. take of their 
own concerns 1875 Postk Gams 477 ihe opposite of 
Negligence 1* Diligence, vigilance, attention, which, like 
Negligence, admits of an infinite variety of gradation* 
/bid 480 if the interests of the parties arc not identical, 
the Roman law, at least, requires extraordinary diligence 

6 Sc. Law a The proceta of law by which 
persona, lands, or effects arc attached on execution, 
or in security for debt, b The warrant issued by 
a court to enforce the attendance of witnesses, or 
the production of documents. 

1968 in Calderwood Hut Kirk (1843) II 436 The person* 
addebted for payment of the same bemp at the home, 
and no further diligence used for obteaning of payment* 
*75* J I-outmian Eorm of Process (ed 2) 37 Therefore, 

I necessary it 1* for tbe Complain er* to have our Warrant 
and Diligence for summoning the said C. D to compear 

46* -2 
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DILLI-DABLING. 


l>efore Our Lord* Justiuc-Gcnrral. *754 Erskine Prim. 

.S t . Law (1809) 12 In our supreme courts* of Session and 
Exchequer, not only process, but execution of diligence, 
runs In the name of the Sovereign. i8*7 # Scott Jfni. 
13 Oct., Mr. A hud . h,»* given the most positive orders to 
take out diligence against me for hi* debt of 1500/. 1858 

Pol ron Law \ L. 197 Witnesses ore brought into Court 
upon a r, iiligeme 

Diligence 2 (di'lid^uns ; Fr. d/l/^rms). [mod. 
F. : it pnrticularuse of diligence , Diligence 1 sense 2, 
also in Gcr. and Du. ; It. diligenza , Sp, diligent ia.\ 

A public stage-coach. (Now tiled only in reference 
l<» France or other continental countries.) 

174a Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (1893) II. 110 Travelled 
from Paris to I.yons in the diligence. X796 Nugent Gr. 
Tour France IV. 19 The Diligence is a kind of stage coach 
so called from its expedition, and differs from the carosse 
or ordinary stage -coach, in little else but in moving with 
greater velocity. It is used chiefly in travelling from Paris 
to Lyons, and from Paris to Brussels. i8x$ M. Hi rebeck 
Journ. through Trance 17 From Rouen to lajuvicrx we 
travelled by diligent e. 1838 J. I*. Stn*m-Ns I rax*. Greece, 1 
etc. 62/1 We mounted a drosky and rode to the office of the 
diligence, which was situated ill the PodoNk, or lower town. 
1883 S. C, 1 1 At i- A 'ettvs/fit II. 207 When travelling, on 1 
the top of a Diligence, Turner sketched, on the back of 
a letter, Heidelberg. 

f b. Formerly used also in Great Britain. Obs . 
1748 Smoi 1 k 1 r AW. A 'an<L xi, I shall make my lord very j 
merry with our adventures in the diligence [Satirically: 1 
it was a wagon 1 1776 Weslev Wks. u8jo) IV. 90, I set 
out for Bedford in the diligence. 1777 Sheridan Stk. St ami. 

1. i, Her guardian caught her just stepping into the York 
Diligence with her dancing-master. 1780 Mad. D'Ariu ay j 
Lift. 9 June, If . possible to send me a line by the 
diligence to Brighton. 178a Sir J. E. Smiih in Mem. 
(iBja) I. 55 Wc went in the diligence to Dumbarton. >797 
Papers on Reform of Posts App. ii. 1 The Diligence that 
sets out from Bath . on Monday afternoon, will deliver 
a letter on '1 uesday morning. 1849 Malauiay Hit t. Fug. 

L 179 The interests of huge < lasses had been unfavour- I 
ably affected by the establishment of the new diligences. 1 

c. Used for the passengers of a ‘ Diligence \ 

(Cf. Coach sb. ic.) I 

1887 Ruskin Prjtterita II. 400 The hour when the dili- 
gence dined. > 

d. at t rib. | 

1861 Sat Rex*. *4 Dec. 607 Continuous diligence journey 

of three days and nights required to reach Madrid. 1866 1 

Miss Thackeray Village on Cliff in Cornk. Mag. 527, | 

Catherine . . looked out through the diligence window* at 
the ch&teau. 

t Di ligenoy. Obs. [ad. L. diligentia : see 
Diligence 1 and -kncy.] -> Diligence C 

1494 Fauyan Chron. m. cUxviii. 175 He caused the s-»yd 
Charlys . to lie norvsshcd 8c broughte vp with ntoost 
dylyt^cnsi. *85 ® J- Hfywood Spider ff /«. Ixxix, sj Lack 
of this somers dayes diligentxie, May make me List two 
dayex in winter. 1619 W. Sclatvr E »/, 1 Thess. 

19 s M canes, with mote dihgenev attended. 167* Mas. 

At think Life Jos. A Heine vi. (1838) 60 With greater 
ardency, diligency, and courage. 

Diligent (di’lidjent), a. (otlv.) Also 5-6 
deligent. [a. F. diligent (1 3-1 4th c. in Ilatz.- 
Dann.), ad. L. diligent -em attentive, assiduous, 
careful, in origin pr. pple. of d/ligtVe to value or 
esteem highly, love, choose, affect, take delight in 
(doing) ; cf. Pr. diligent , Sp. and It. diligent e.] 

1. Of persons: ‘Constant in application, perse- 
vering in endeavour, assiduous*, industrious ; ‘ not 
idle, not negligent, not lazy.* J. 

1340 Ayenb. 3 2 Uolk . . het by diligent inc bet hi byc)> 
yhyealde to done, c 1388 Chaucer Som/n. T. 268 Oure 
c ovent To pray for yow is ay so diligent, c *430 Syr Cencr. 
iijj Thei wer diligent in here scruice, skoo-mo Dunbar 
Poems xc. 7 To fast and pray , We synfuTl folk sulde be 
more deligent. 1435 Cov» kdalf. Pros*, xiii. 4 The soule of 
the diligent shal haue plenty. 1577 H. Googe Heresbath's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 14 b, A painelull and diligent Bayliffe. 1583 
lloi lvmand Campo di Fior 53 Philopon is diligentext, ana 
honestest of nil. 1674 Playfokd Skill fit us. ill. 38 He that 
will be diligent to know, .the true allowances. 177* Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 35 1 Though he in not very active in the 
House, few are more diligent attenders. 1849 Macau 1 ay 
Hist Fng. I. 427 Comforts and luxuries .. now unknown 
. . may be within the reach of every diligent and thrifty 
working man. 1877 Mrs. Oi.irn ant Makers F lor, ix. 324 
He was a diligent student, working day and night. 

2. Of actions, etc. : Constantly or steadily ap- 

plied ; prosecuted with activity and perseverance ; 
assiduous. | 

rx 430 Lyixj. Min. Poems 89 (Mat/.) A1 these thynges, 
Founde of olde tyme by diligent travaile. ?a 1500 ifyiket 
(1828) 1 Not in ydlc lyuyngc. but in diligcnte Udxmryngc. 
1703 Dammer Voy. III. Pret. Aivb, Things .. woi thy of 
our Diligentest .*>«irch and Inquiry. 1847 Longk AY. it, 
Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest was its diligent 
shuttle. 1887 Bow kn Virg. cEneid 1. 455 Artist’s cunning, 
and workman’s diligent hand. 

f 3. Attentive, observant, heedful, careful. (Of 
persons and their actions, etc.) Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 109 Men tnoun lie delyuerid of 
man>e greet sijkncshis if her leche is kunnytige 8c diligent 
a bout e hem. 7 c 1460 Sir R. Roh La Telle Dame sans 
Mercy 113 in Pol. AY/. 4 L. Poems (1866)5* In his langagc 
not gretely dyligente. x«3J Coverdalk job xlji. «, I haue 

5 euen diligent eare vnto the. a 155s Somerset in Foxe A. f 
Jf. (1563) 730b, It maie appere vnto vs mete, more dill- 
enter heae to lie taken. 1593 Hooker Ft cl. Pol. 111. L 
161 1) 85 For lacke of diligent obseruing the difference. 1897 
Dampikk Voy. I. 73 A very diligent and observing person, j 
170* Swit t Contests Nobles <v Commons iii, 'That exart and 1 
diligent writer Dionysius Halicarnassus. 1756 Blkkl 


' SubL ^ B. v. iv, On a \ery diligent examination of my own 
mind . . I do not find that any such picture U formed. 

T b. Attentive to others ; assiduous in service. 
1566 Wills *t Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835)364 AH my children 
l to lie delegent and obbedient to hir as becummithe them. 

1 163a J. Hayward tr. Tiondi s Eromena 105 Not like a 
waiting woman, hut like a diligent Squire. 1689 Siiadwell 
Bury F. 1. i, He will be diligent and fawning. 

+ B. adv. - Diligently. Obs. 

1479 Eng. Gilds 413 So that, .they may the better, sewrer, 
and more diligcnter, execute . . their said Office*. 1356 
Lauder Prostate 228 Quhilk Mild be taucht most deligent 
Be faithfull Paxtors 1590 Sprnrer F. O. i. iii. 9 He wayted 
diligent, With humble service to her will prenard. 

t Diligent, V. Obs. rare. [ad. F . diligence r 
to execute with diligence (15th c. in Hatz.-Dnrm.), 

I f. diligent Diligent.] trans. To bestow diligence 
upon ; to work at diligently. 

1545 Ravnold Byrtk Mnnkynde (1634) iv. vi. 197 Be (the 
earth) . . neuer so well diligented and picked, yet alwayes 
therein will remaitte . . seccU of vnlookcd for weeds. 

Diligently (diiid^cntla ), adv. [f. Diligent a. 

+ -ly * 7 ] In a diligent manner ; with diligence, 
a. With steady application ; assiduously, indus- 
triously ; not idly or lazily ; + with dispatch. 

1340 Ayenb, 208 Htio het zeep diligentlichc. *38* Wyclik 
2 CJtron. xix. 1 1 Takith coumfort and doith diligently, nml 
the Lord schal l>en with 3«u in goodis. 1477 Karl Rivers 
iCnxton) Dictes 128 If lie be power to laboure dylygentely. 
1530 Tindalk Answ. to More 1, xxvi. Wks. (1573) 087/2 The 
Jcwex studyed the scripture the deligcnterly. c 1540 Boordk 
Ike boke Jar to Lente Cij b, 'l hey . xerue god the holy 
dayes . . more dylygentlyer, than to do theyr worke. 1568 
(iRAKTON Chron. II. 822 Tl hat all thinges .. shouldc be 
xpedily and diligently done. 261a T. T“ayi or Comm, Titus 
i 6 Study to doe thy owne dutic diligently. 170 Iohnson 
Rambler No. 307 t 8 When we have diligently laboured 
for any purpose. 1870 Anderson Missions Atner, Bd. 111. 
iv. 53 Applying himself diligently., to natural and theo- 
logical science. 18 94 J. T. Fowlfh Adamnan Introd. 70 
Columba laboured diligently among the Piets. 

t b. Attentively, carefully, hccdfully. Obs. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. 8 17 F.spie diligently whan this j 
.. sterre passeth any-thing the sowth westward. 1483 I 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/1 Bcholdyng hyin dylygcntly in the 
Here lyght. 1550 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Gtasse 139 ! 
Marking diligentTyc that the Center of the second Circle, 
be in the line of xiglite. 1656 Riix;i ey Tract, Physitk 87 j 
It must be diligently distinguished from an Imposthumr. | 
1695 Lie Preston Booth, v. 226 It hath not yet been dili- j 
gently and thorowly determined. 

t Di ligentness. Obs. rate [f. as prec. | 
+ -nenn.J The cpiality of being diligent ; dili- j 
gence, assiduity. 

1530 Palsgr. aia/s Delygentnesse, diligence . 1580 Barft 
At v. Q 15 Diligentuessejustinesse, uuicknesse, Impigrttas. 
17117 Bailey vol. II, Diligent ness , diligence. 

Bilirious, -ium, obs. erron. ff. Dklikiols, 

• Il'M. 

i Dilituric (dailitift®*rik\ a. Chem. [f. D1-2 3 
1 + I.iTH-lc 3- Ukic.] In dili turn add, C, H a (NO,) 

* N a O„ a substitution product of urea, crystallizing 
, in colourless square prisms and lamina?. Its salts 

nre Dilltu ratta. 

187* Watts Diet. Ckem. II. 966 Dilituric acid is tribanic. 

1 . . The ditituralex have a white or yellow colour, and are 

remarkably stable. 

Diliuer(e, obs. forms of Deliver. 

Dill (din, sbO [OE. dili , dile, [dil) dvle masc. 

= 01 .G. dilli, MDu. and Du. dille f., OHG. lilli f 
MUG. tille m. and f., Ger. dill m., dille f., Dan. 
dildy Sw. dill. Ulterior derivation unknown.] 

1 . An umbelliferous annual plant, Anet/ium gra- 
veolensy with yellow flowers, a native of the South 
of Europe, Egypt, India, South Afiica, etc., culti- 
vated in herb gardens in England and other 
countries, for its carminative Suits or ‘seeds’. 
Also called Anet. 

a 700 Ffinal (& a 800 Frf.\ Gloss. 31 Auction dil. a 800 
Corpus Gloss. 159 Anetnrn dill, c 1000 Ag*. Gosp. Matt, 
xxiii. 33 Wa cow, tiocenw . . £e [>e tcoffiafi mintan and 
dile ana cymyn. rxooo -S/tv. J.eethd. II. 20 Wib heufod 
ere fcenim dile* blostman. <11387 Sinon. Barlhol. (Anccd. 
Oxon.) 10 Anetnrn , dile vel dille- c 14*0 Pallad. on Hush. 
iv. 167 Nowe sette in places colde, senvey and dylc. 1578 
Lytk Dodoeus 11. xc. 370 They »owe Dill in ol gardens, 
amongst wortes, and Pot herbes. 1590 Spenser/;^, hi. 
ii. 49 Had gathered rew, and xavine, and the flowre Of 
camphora^ and calatnint, and dill. 161s Drayton Po/y-olb. 
xiii. 218 The wonder-working Dill . . Which curious women 
use in many a nice disease. 16*7 Drayton Agincourt % etc. s 
1 Nvmphidia 127 Therewith her Veruayne and her Dill, 
'lliat hindreth Witches of their will. 1778 Bp. Loyvth 
1' rant l \ Isaiah xxviii. 25 Doth not he then scatter the dill, 

1 and cost abroad the cummin? 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 1 
, Bot. v. 57 Some, as fennel, dill . .have yellow flowers. 1855 
I Singleton / 'ngil I. 1 1 The bloom of scented dill. 

| 2 . Applied locally to other umbelliferous plants; 

I also to some species of vetch ; see quots. 

e 1680 Enquiries a Y Do you sow hereabout the Gore- 
Vetch. .Dills or lentils? 1789 W. Marshall Clone. Gloss., 
/>///, ervum hnsntum, two-seeded tare j which has been 
cultivated (on the Cot^wold Hills) time immemorial, prin- 
cipally for hay. 1847-78 Haluwsll, />»’//, hedge parsley. 
Far. dial 1881 Leicester Gloss., Dill, tare ; vetch (Vicia | 
satha\ 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dills , Vetches. * Dills and | 
wuts ’ are often sown to be cut as green meat for horses. 

3 . ait rib. and Comb as dill*flowtr i -fruity - seed ; | 
f dill-nut ( dil-note ), an old name of the Earth-nut, 
Thulium (also, by confusion of * pig-nut 1 and ‘ sow- 


bread *, taken in the herbals os Cyclamen) ; dill- 
water, a carminative draught prepared from dill ; 
dill weed, a name in U.S. for May weed, Anihe- 
mis Cotula. 

a 1450 A iphita (A need. Oxon.) 134 Pants porcluut , cicla- 
men , malum terre , dilnote uel erthenote. a itto Land 
MS. 553 in Cockayne Sax. Letchd. 111. 321 Ciclamum, 
corkcnote or diUnotc or slxte or halywort. pis herbe hath 
leues ylich to fcnel & whyte floures & a small stalk & 
he groweth in wodes 81 medes. 1586 W. Webbr Fug. 
Poctne (Arb.) 78 And dyll flowres most sweete that 
sAuoureth also. 1841 French Distill, ii. (*^5<) 49 Adde to 
them . . of Dill seed bruised two ounces. 1958 Hogg Veg. 
A’tngd. 377 The carminative draught known as Dill water. 
i860 All Vear Fount l No. 52. 48 The dill-water stands 
upon the shelf. 

+ D 111 , sb . 2 Obs. A' Agues' ('ant. [Variant of, or 
error for, Dell 2 .] A girl, wench. 

a 1617 Middleton Spanish Gipsy iv. i, Who loves not his 
dill. Jet him die at the gallows. 

Dill, sb.S Naut. The space underneath the 
cabin floor in a wooden fishing vessel, into which 
the bilge-water drains. 

*88a Standard 11 Mar. 3/2 The lad was tflbced in the 
dill, a place at the bottom of the vessel, full of bilge water. 
Dill sb.h, obs. form of Dole, grief, mourning. 

| r t4*o Anturs of Art A. xv, 1 in dunj^un, and dill, is done 
for to duelle. a *7 65 Mr Cawline iv. in Child Ballads 111. 
ixi. 58/1 Great dill to him was dight. 

Dill sbfy erron. f. dilse, Dulse, a sea-weed. 

1867 in Smytii Sailor's Word-bk, 
t Dill, a. north, dial. Obs. Also 4 dil, dille, 
deille, dylle. [Perh. earlv form of Dull a. q.v.] 
Sluggish, slow, stupid, dull. 

r iaoo Ormin 3714 Mannkinn )>att wass stunnt 8 c dill, 8 c 
skillkcs «;wa summ asse. a 1300 Cursor M. 17225 (Cott.) Bot 
i k^t es xa dedli dill, Me spedix ai me-self to spill. Ibid. 
37238 Yong man [isl idel, and aid man dill. 13.. E. E. 
Atht. P. A. 679 Hynmelf to onswarc he Lx not dylle. *3 . 
It aw, 4- Gr. hut. 1530 Je detnen me to dille your dalyaunte 
to herken. a 1400 Retig. Pieces fr. Thorntim MS. ix. 
(1S67) 91 All be dedes bay couthe doo bat derfe ware and 
dill. 1 1440 iork Mvst. xxvii. 149 Sowel away ! That cuer 
1 did but dede xo dill. 

t Dill, v. x Obs. Also 4 dil, dyle. [a. ON. dylja 
(pa. t. duldiy duldi, pa. pple. duldr , dttli 6 r\ Sw. 
ddlja, Da. dolge to conceal, hide, keep close, dis- 
guise : cf. ON. dul concealment, dulr silent, close, 
dul~ secret.] 

1 . trans. To conceal, hide, keep secret. 

1*1300 Cursor M. 202 (Cott.) luux wit ber gret vnschilt 
Wend hix vprisyng to dill. ibid. 1081 Hix broiber ded 
sua wend he dil, Bot lie moght nouruuar it hil. Ibid. 4271 
And ioseph lette he wist it noght ; He wist and dild it, als 
be wis. Ibid. 13031 Naman aght it thol ne dill. [Fairf. 
dyle.) Ibid. 31363 pe right rode b»* wend to dil [Fairf. 
dille] Vte of be cristen men xkil. 

2 . intr. To conceal oneself, to hide. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9292 (Cott.) Fra him for-xoth sal nan cun 
dil ( v . rr. stele, wiborawe). 

Dill, north . dial. [Related to Pill a . : cf- 
i Dull 7/.; also ON. dilla intr. to trill, to lull.] 
trans. To soothe, assuage, lull, quiet down. 

c *450 Hknrybon Robin «$■ Ma. v, My dule in dern bot 
gif thow dill Doutles bot dreicl 1 de. 1 1460 Toumelcy Myst. 
xv, 80 (Surtees) 136 My son ? alas, for care I who may my 
duyllys dyll? 1641 R. Baillie Lett, <£ Jmls. (1841) I. 310 
'1 he noise of the Queen's Voyage to France is dillea down. 

I x8«o J. Struthkrs Brit. Minstrel II. 80 The word dill 
means simply to soothe or assuage. 1851 S. Judd Margaret 
140 (Bartlett) This medccinc. it’ll dill fevers, dry up sores 
. . kill worms. *855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dill, to ease 
pain, to lull, as something * to dill the toothache*. 1875 
| Lane. Gloss., Dill, to lull or soothe a child, .'thee dill that 
chylt an’ git it asleep ’. 

I b. absol. To benumb, cause dullness. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4031 With bairn be seke man 
I fete he hilde For bare b® paralisy first dilde. 

I t Dill, vA Obs. [Origin uncertain.] trans. To 
I trim, deck, dress up. (Also absol.) 

I 154; Hooper Declar. loCommandm. x.Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
I 377 Other sort . . arc a-dilling and burling of their hair a 
longer lime than a godly woman, .is in apparelling of thiec 
1 or four young infnntx. 1594 Willobif. Arisa xx. C (1635) 38 
, N o maruell well, though you haue thriu’d That so can cfeckc, 
j that so can dill. x6x6 J. Lank Coni J. Sqr.'s T. xi. 160 The 
vanities of thothcr knightes and ladies ; The fickell pompe 
of dilld-vp whifflinge babies. 

II Dilltnia (dil/*ni&). Bot [mod.L. after Dil - 
lenitiSy professor of botanv at Oxford 1728-1747.] 
A genus of plants, typical of the N.O. Dilltniacese, 
natives of India and the Eastern peninsula, con- 
sisting of lofty forest trees with handsome flowers. 
Hence XHllenlis'ceona a., of or belonging to the 
natural order Dillcniacem. DiUtniaA, a member 
of this natural order. 

x 753 Chambers Cyil. Sup/., Ditlenia^. .a genus of plants. 
X807J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 3^7 Dillenia, with its beautiful 
blossoms and fruit, serve* to immortalize two of the most 
meritorious among botanist*. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 497 
Dilteniaccous plants are distinguished . . from Magnoliacexe 
by their want of stipule*. s866 Treat. Bot. I. 408 The 
species of this genus of dilleniads are handsome lofty trees 
inhabiting dense forests in India. 

t DiUi-daTling. Obs. rare. [First element 
app. identical with Dilung.] A term of endear- 
ment : a darling. So DllU-ml’nlon. 

I These term* translate F. dorelot and bedautt, both of which 
Cotgr. renders ‘dillmg ’.J 
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#>1693 Urouhart Rabelais ill. xiv. 114 As if I had been n 
. neat dillidarling Minion, tike Adonis. I but. 111. xviii. 146 
Mv dainty Fcdle-d&rling, my gentiel Dilli-minion. 

M'llifrrotit. Obs. cxc. Hist* Also dile-, dille-, 
dilly-. [Derivation unknown. 

In the recent form of the word, the second element is app. 
taken as grout porridge of coarse meal ; but this appears 
to be only a 17th c. mts-reading of the Anglo-French del 
gtrunt or geroun of unknown meaning. Cf. Testa de 
Nnnlle (Reed.), Debet facere fcrculum [quendam] quod 
vocatur (del) gtrunt. 1304 Lib. de Antiq . Leg. p. Ixxix. 
Fcrculum pro domino Rcge quod vocatur mccsde geroun.) 

A kind of pottage, of which a mess was offered 
to the Kings of England on their coronation-day, 
by the lord of the manor of Addington in Surrey, 
bcingthe * service* by which that manor was held. 

(In Domesday the manor is held by Tezelin the King’s 
cook.) 

i 86 e.Y/.GVtf#^ 7 /><?y (1685) 10 Thomas Leigh Esquire was 
brought up to the Table with a Mess of Pottage called Dile- 
grout, by reason of his Tenure of the Manor of Addington. 
1670 Blount A nc. Tenures t. 1717 Ceremonies Coronations 
49 f hen follows the Mess of Pottage, or Grttel, called Dille - 
grout, 'V* Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Addington, The 
Ixi. of this manor, in the R. of Hcnr. HI. held it by this 
service, viz. to make his Majosty a mess of pottage in an 
earthen pot in the K’s kitchen at his coronation, called Dil- 
ligrout. 1880 Burton Reign Q. Anne I. L 51. 

Billing (di’lig). Ohs. cxc. dial. [Of doubtful 
etymology : it has been variously conjectured to 
be connected with Dill v.~, or ON. dilla to trill, 
to lull, or to be a modification of dot ling. Darling. 
Further evidence is wanted.] A term of endear- 
ment, sometimes equivalent to darling, sometimes, 
the youngest of a family, the last bom. In modem 
dialects applied to the weakling of a litter. 
Ci$47Salbsi»vky Welsh Put., DiUin Mignyon.] 1584 B. R. 
Herodotus 106 After this there befell unto him another mis* 
chiefs that sate as neere his skirteft as the death of his dll- 
ling. 1998 Flokio, Afignone . a minion, a fauorit, a dilling, 
a minikin, a darling. 1607 Max* ton What you Will 11. 1, 
Sunne, Moonc, ana scauen Starrcs make thee the dilling of 
Fortune. 16*1 Cotgr., Besot, a dilling, or swill-pough ; the 
last, or yongest child one hath. 161a Drayton Poly-otb. 
ii. 26 The youngest and the last .Saint Hellcn’s name doth 
bearc, the dilling of her mother. 1617 Minshku Duct or tn 
Ling., A Dilling or wanton, one borne his father being 
very old. .he is loved more than the rest, a 1630 Whatki v 
Prototypes 11. xx vi. (1640) 76 For Joseph and Benjamin . . 
they were his youngest sons, dillings as wc call them. 1674 
Ray S. 4 F.. C. Wonts 64 A Dilling ; a Darling or beat- 
beloved child. 1890 Robertson Clone. Gloss., Dilling pig 
or dolly pig, the weakly pig of a litter. 

DHUsk, -esk, -oak, dills, Irish and Sc. names 

of Dulse. 

Dill-nut : see under Dill sb.* 
t Di'llue, v. Mining. Obs ♦ Also 8 dilleugh, 
7-8 erron. dilve. [a. Cornish dyllo to send forth, 
emit, let out, liberate, discharge (Williams) — Welsh 
dillwng to let go, liberate. (The final 0 in the 
Cornish was very close, hence the Eng. spelling tee.)] 
trans. To finish the dressing of (tin-ore) by shak- 
ing it in a fine sieve in water. Hence XMlluer, 
DUluingsieve. 

1671 in Phil. Trans. VI. anoWe. .dilue [printed dilve] it 
(i, e, by putting it into a Canvass Sieve, which holds water, 
and in a large Tub of water lustily shake it) *0 that the filth 
gets over the rim of the Sieve, leaving the Black Tin behind. 
17*1 Bailey, Dtlving, a word used in the dressing Tin Ore. 
1778 W. Pryce Min, Comub. 223 The latter [waste] will 
run or fly over, and is called dilleughing smalls or pitwork*. 
Ibid. 310 Dillueing. ( Dilleugh , To let go. let fly, send 
away. L>ylyr l id Cornish.) A method of washing or finish* 
ing the dressing of Tin in very fine hair sieves, called 
Dulueing sieves, or Dilluers. 

Dill weed : sec under Dill sb.* 


Dilly 1 (di*li). [Abbreviation of Diligence 2 .] 
t LA familiar term for the diligence or public 
stage-coach of former days, Obs. 

1986 Mackenzie Lounger No, 54 P 5 A coach with eight 
Insides, besides two boys and their governor In the dilly. 
*798 I. W. Frerk Loves 0/ the Triangles {.Anti- Jacobin) 179 
So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides The Derby 
dilly, carrying Three Insides. 1811 E. Lvsaoht Poems 39 
Some to avoid mad care's approaches Fly off in dilUes, or 
mail-coaches. 18x8 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris x. 3s * Be- 

f inning gay, desperate, dashing down-hilly ; And ending as 
ull as a six-inside Dilly l ’ 1894 Sir J. D. Astlky Fifty 
Years of my Ltfel.o 3 This always swung at the side of the 
• dilly ' l A We, ». e. diligence! 

+ 2 . A kind of vehicle, private or plying for 
hire. Obs. 

1794 W. F Ei ton Carriages (1801) II. App. 14 The price 
of a simple Dilly or Chair Box caned or ruled with spnngs 
Is five guineas. 1833 M arryat P. Simple (1863) 47 We sallied 
forth, and. .found all sorts of vehicles ready to take us to 
the fair. We got into one which they called a dilly. 1840 
— Poor yack xi, Dillics. .plied at the Elephant and Castle. 
3 . Applied dialectally to various cam, tracks, 
and otner wheeled vehicles, used in agriculture and 
industrial operations. 

itee JmL A. Agric.Soc . XI. if. 727 Crops of vegetables . . 
which they carry to the Bristol market in their 4 dillics * ax 
their light platform carts are called. 1883 Morton Cycl. 
Agric. Gloss., Dilly (West. Eng.), a frame on wheels for 
carrying teazles and other light matters. ^ 1877 N. W , Line. 
Gloss., Dilly. a vehicle used for removing manure. 1888 
Elworthy iV. Somerset Word-bk. 194 Dilly , A cask on 
wheels for carrying liquids ; a water-cart. Also a low fair- 
wheeled truck on which mowing-machines and other im- 
plements are drawn. 189a Northumbld. Gloss., The old 


engine on the WyUm railway was . . called . . ‘the Wylam I 
dilly’. The counterbalance mounted upon two pain* of 
tramwheels, by means of which the empty tub* in a pu arc 1 
carried up an incline, is called a dilly. 

Di*lly colloq. or dial. A call to ducks; hence, j 
a nursery name for a duck (also dilly -duck). 

Nursery Song * Mrs. Bond John Ostler, go fetch me a ! 
duckling or two; Cry, dilly, duly, dilly, dilly, come and be 1 
killed, a 1845 Hooo Drowning Ducks xiv, The tenant* . . 
Had found the way to Pick a dilly. 1880 Blackmomr Mafy 
Anerley 1 . xviii. 283 The sweetness and culture of lame 
dilly-ducks. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., Dill or Dilly, Call for 
duck*. 

DITly a. A familiar shortening of Daffo- 
dilly. | 

1878 Britten & Hoi land Plant-n., Dilly , an abbrevi- | 
ation of duflodilly. Derby. White Dillics, i. e. white daffo- 
dillies, Narcissus posticus. Lane. 

Di'lly 4 « [Shot tened from SapodiUa, the name 
used by Catesby Nat. Hist. Carolina II. 87.] In 
IVtld Dilly, n small sapotaccous tree, Mtmusops 
Sicbcri, found in the W. Indies and on the Florida 
keys, nnd yielding a very hard wood. 

1895 Sargknt Stha N . Amenta V. 183 Wild Dilly, di*- 
<ovcrcd on the Bahamas by Mark Catesby. Catesby calls , 
it 4 Sappoditlo T ree ’. 

Di’lly-bag. Also simply dilli, dilly. Aus - > 
Iralia. [ dills native name in Queensland ] An 
Australian native-made bag or basket, plaited of | 
rushes or bark. Hence Dillyful. 

. Leichhardt Jml. iii. 90 In their ‘dilli*’ (small 
baskets) were several roots or tubers. Ibid. 01 Dilli* neatly 
worked of Koorajonc bark. 1885 Mrs C YuKvts Austra- 
lian Life 34, I learned too at the camp to plait dilly-bags. 
1689 — Romance of Station 75 A fresh dillyful of live crabs. I 
1890 Boldrewood Colonial Reformer xvii. aio May-boy 
came forward dangling a small dilly-bag. >893 Mrs. C. 
Praed Outlaw 4* Lawmaker I. 103 The dilly-bag, which 
had been plaited by the £ins, smelled atrociously. 

Dilly-dally (di’lijdfledi), v. [A varied redupli- 
cation of Dally v., with the same alternation as m 
zig-zag, shilly-shally , etc., expressing sce-saw 
action.] inlr. To act with trifling vacillation 
or indecision ; to go on dallying with a thing 
without advancing ; to loiter in vacillation, to 
trifle. 

(Prole in colloquial use as early ns 1600 • cf. the sb ) 

1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 100 What you do, sir, 
do; don’t stand dilly-dallying. i8ot Mar. Edgeworth j 
Belinda (1833) I. xvii. 320, I. knew nhe’d dilly dally with 
Clary till he would turn upon hi* heel and leave her, 1877 * 
Spurgron Serm. XXIII ^98 Kvery man. .who diliy-dallic* 
with salvation and runs risk* with hi* soul. 1883 Stevenson j 
Ti ensure 1 st. iv. xvi, There is no time to dilly-dally in our j 
work. 

Hence DlUy-Aft'Uying vbl. sb. and //>/. a.) 

Dilly-dallier. 

1879 Mrs. L. B VValpord Cousins III. 214 Mind you I’ll 
have no dilly-dallying this lime. *880 Wi- no Goethe's Faust 
Prcl. for Theatre 14 Don’t say you’re not in time to show it ! 
The dillydallier ne’er will be. »88« Durham Univ. Jml. 

17 Dec. 133 Half-hearted, dilly-dallying work. 

Di*lly-d&*lly, sb., a , adv. [f. the vb.] 

+ A. sb. Dilly-dallying, trifling hesitancy. Also 
the name of a game. Obs. 

a 1610 Bahington Contf. Notes , Gen, xxiv. *7 Such dilly 1 
dally is fitter for heathen* that know not God. than for . 
sober Christiana. 1698 K Ward Trip Jamaica wks. 1717 [ 
II. 156 The chief *ports wc had on board, to pass the tedious | 
hours, were Hob, Spic the Market, Shove the Slipper, Dilly* 
Daily. 

B. adj. (dial.). C. adv. ( ttonce-tise .) 

1749 Fikiding Tom Jones xviii. xii, If I had suffered her 1 
to stand shill 1 shall 1^ dilly dally, you might not have had | 
that honour yet awhile. x888 Elworthy IV. Somerset . 
Word-bk, 194 Dilly-dally , undecided ; shilly-shally, 1893 1 
Q. [CouchI Delectable Duchy 240 Of all the dilly-dallyiiv 1 
men I must say, John, you’m the dilly-dalheat. 

fDillydowiL Obs . rare. Cf. Dilli-darlino, 
Dilling. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst . (Surtees) 115 A pratty child is he 
..A dylly downe, perde, ’Yo gar a man laghc. 

DillyfUl: see Dilly-bag. 

Dilmond, var. f. Dinmont. 

Dilnote, obs. f. dill- nut : see Dill sb.* 3. 
Dilogical (dailp’d^ikal), a. [f. Gr. tiKoyot 
doubtful, diXoyia repetition *f -10 + *al, after logi- 
cal.] Having a double meaning ; equivocal. 

e 1633 T. Adams Whs. (1861-3) I. 10 (D.) In such spurious, 
enigmatical, dilogical terms as the devil gave his oracles. 

Di logy (di’lddsi, dai*16dgi). Rhet. [ad. L. 

dilogia ambiguity, a. Gr. tkXoyla, f. blXoyot, {. 81- 
twice + -Xoyot speaking. In mod.F. dilogie .] 

1 . The use of an ambiguous or equivocal expres- 
sion ; the word or expression so used. 

1 696 Blount Glossogr., Dilogy, a doubtful speech, wbhh 
may uignifie or be construed two ways, 183a J. C. Hare in 
PhiloL Museum I. 460 A double meaning or dilogy is the 
saying only one thing, but having two things in view. 

2 . Repetition of a word or phrase, in the same 
context. In recent Diets. 

t DilOTioata, v. Obs . ran —°. [f. L. dilo- 
riedt -, ppl. stem of dildrtcart to tear apart or open 
(one’s areas, etc.), f. dh ( dis •) apart + Idrtca leathern 
cuirass.] 

tfi*3 Cock e ram , Dtloricate, to rip. 1898 B lovnt Glossogr. , 
Di l or it ale, to undo, cut or rip a coat that is sewed. 


Dilee, Sc. form of Dulnk. 
t DUtrcid, a. Oh. [*d. I. di tin id- us clear, 
bright, f. di l Her re to be clear, f. di, dts - apait 
(Din- i) 4- 1 Hi ere to shine, be light ] 

1 . til. Clear to the sight ; pure, bright, sate. 

1690 Bum kr Anth*opomet. vil. (165O 133 Fares. .soft and 
delicate, a*pcr*cd with the dilucid colour of Roue*. 

2 Clear to the understanding; lucid, plain, 
manifest. 

a 1840 J ack son Creed x. xiii, His illustrations out of scrip- 
ture arc far mote diluude. 1840 G. Waits tr. B aeon's Adv. 
Learn, vhi. ui. (R.), An ambiguous, or not *0 uerspkuous 
and dilucide description of lawe*. *871 l rue Norn on/. 224 
A dilucide and th|o]rough knowledge. 

t Dilu’cidato, ppl. a. Obs. fad. L iiluculdt- 
us , pa. pple. of dtluciddrt to make clear, to ex- 
plain, f. di lucid- us : see prec.] Made clear or 
lucid; ^prec. Hence + Dlluoldatsnass. 

1851 Biggs Nnv Ihsp. w 297 Very often more dilucidate in 
tlicir absiraitcd part. 17*7 Bailey vol. II, Dilundaieness 
. tlwirnc**, plainncs*. 

t Dilu cidate, v Obs. Also fi-7 do-, [f. L. 
dibit iddt - ppl. stem of dilucidth c : see prec.] 
trans . To make clear or plain; to elucidate. 

1538 St. Papers lien VHI, I. 576 Such annotation* . 
as snail dou teles dolucidate and cleare the same. 1611 
Cotgr, Dilunder, to clceie, dilucidate, explain, mani- 
fest. 1638 Sir T. Hvrbfki I'rav. (ed. 3) 9^ I ill time inmht 
dcliuidate hi* innotency *781 Stkrnk h. Shandy 111 . 
xxxviu, He ha* . examined every part of it dialettu ully 
diluodating it with all the light which . . the collision of Ins 
oa n natural part* could strike. 1784 T. Pun t lex Life Reg 
Pole (1767) I. 43 Hi* conscience was interested tn having 
the lawfulness of it dilucidated. 

Hence Dllu oidatad fft. a. ; Dlluoidating vbl 
sb. ; Dilueidator. 

a z66o Hammond Whs. II. m. 6 (R.i For the dilucidatmg 
of ohscuritie* in ancient story. 1869 (title), '1 he Diluci- 
dator, or Reflections upon modern transactions, hy way <»f 
letters from a person at Amsterdam to hi* friend in London. 
1750 Dilworth Pa/e % A concise and dilucidated account 
of the life of Rope. 

t Dilnoid&’tion. Obs. [ad. L. dibit iddlibn-cm, 
n. of action from dibit iddre to Dilucidate.] The 
action of making lucid or clear ; a clearing up ; 
explanation, elucidation. 

1613 Ckooke Body of Man 698 It remainrth that wee pro 
ceede vnto the dilucidation of some difficult questions con- 
cerning the Fares. *847 Tomlinson Renou's l)t»p. 50a 
It needs no further dilucidation. a 1661 Hoi vdav Juvenal 
121 As Marccllus Donatus observed in lus Dilucidatiotis of 
I.ivie. 1744 Warburton Wks. (1811) XI. 277 A full dituci- 
dation of my four proiKisitions. 

t Diluoi’dity. Obs. [f. Dilucid : see - ity.] 

The quality of being diluent ; dearness, lucidity. 

1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1199 Together with plain- 
ness*;, and diluciditie, beliefs was so turned ami altctcd 

+ DUucidly, adv. Obs. [f, Dilucid - f - ly ’^.] 
I.ucidly ; clearly, plainly. 

1638 Mrnx Ep. to ffarthh Wks. (1672) tv 869 I f I have not 
expressed myself soditucidly as 1 should, I pray help it. 1677 
Cary Chronol. it. ti Concl. 370 Provided that lie . . do first 
Dilucidely answer those Objections. 

Diludge, obs. var. of Deluge. 

Diluent (diTwi&it), a. and sb. [ad. L. diluent - 
cm, pr. pplc. of dilu/rt to wash away, dissolve ; 
see Dilute.] A. adj. 

1 . Diluting ; serving to attenuate or weaken the 
consistency of any fluid by the addition of water or 
the like ; spec., in medicine, making thin the fluids 
of the body. 

1731 Arbuthnot On Aliments y. (R.), There is no real 
diluent but water ; every fluid is diluent as it contains 
water in it. 1737 Johnstone in Phil. Trans. L. 546 To 
drink plentifully of thin broth*, and other soft diluent 
liquors. 1833 E. Fitxgkrald Lett. (1889) I. 20 None of 
the washy, aiTucnt effects of green vegetable*. 1884 H. W. 
Beecher in Chr. World Pulpit XXV. 234 A* men mix 
strongwines with diluent water. 

2 . That has the property o( dissolving ; solvent. 

Moxlrv Ess. II. 379 (Argt. Design) A rule much 
more diluent of all certainty. 

B. sb. 

1 . That which dilutes, dissolves, or makes more 
fluid ; a diluting agent ; a solvent. 

*775 Sia E. Barry Observ. Wmes 192 Thi* is the universal 
diluent. 18S7 Abkrnethv Surg. Wks . I. 31 The pancreatic 
juice has been considered as an useful and necessary diluent. 
i8e8 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 21 s A chemist might 
call the former the sublimate, the latter the diluent, of the 
Actual 1878 Mozley Ess. II. 382 (Argt. Design) They 
are dissolved as soon as they enter this strong diluent. 

2 . spec . A substance which increases the propor- 
tion of water in the blood and other bodily 
fluids. 

17a* Bailey, Diluents . medicine* serving to thin the 
bh>od. 173a Akhuthnot Ruin of Diet 370 Diluents, a* 
Water. Whey. 1 ea. 178* J C. Smom in Med. Commun. 
I. 77 Warm diluents were .all that were necessary for the 
cure. 1861 Flo. Nightingale Nursing 53 The patient 
requires diluents for quite other purposes than quenching 
the thirsL 1875 H. C. Wood '/ furap. (1870) 588 A diluent 
is an indifferent substance which is absorbed and in its 
passage through the body simply dilutes the various fluids 
of the organism as well as the excretions. 

Dilute (di-, daiBw t), ppl, a. [ad. L. dilf/l-us 
diluted, weak, thin, pa. pplc. f. diluArt to dissolve, 
dilute, f. di dis- (Dis- 1 ) + lufre to wash.] 
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1. Weakened in consistency or strength by the 
addition of water or of anything having a like 
effect ; watered down. 

i6s§ Pmtrtts, * Dilution, Wine dilute signified! wine 
that is mingled with water. ^1698 Locke Cond \ Vnderst. 
9 45 A large dose of dilute tea. 1757 A. C oorKR Distiller 

1. xvi. (1760) 70 J he Wash should he made dilute or thin. 
1843 ,V " K F. miamork Med. I r iut Gu\fenberg 23 In the 
most dilute urine, I found the evidence of saline matter. 

b. spec. of a chemical substance. 

1800 1 U nkv Epit. C hem. (1808) 1 18 Weigh the dilute acid 
employed. 1816 A<‘c wm Chem. rests (18 18) 176 Soluble in 
dilute nitric and acetic acid. 1871 II. Stkwaki Heat f 139 
One of dilute sulohuric acid. 

c. Of a weakened or weaker colour (as in an in- 
fusion to which water is added) ; washed-out. 

1665 Phtl. Trans. I. 106 After a while it [matter] . . grows 
dilute and j«de. 1708 Pr mhi rion Nendtm's Philos. 346 The 
yellow which preceded this was at first pretty good, hut soon 
grew dilute. 1796 Wi 1 hi-rino Brit. Plants IV. 36a GilU 
fixed, dilute green . . or whitudi toward* the edges. 1813 
Pru iiaru Phys. Hist. Mankind^ 1836) I. aai A mujh lighter, 
or more dilute shade, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviti. 138 And 
permit the sun to shed a ghastly dilute light. 

2. fa. Weak, enfeebled, poor, paltry. Obs . (exc. 
as directly fig. from 1 ). 

1605 Bacon Atto. Learn, it. xxv. | 13. 135 The more you 
recede from the Scriptures .. the more weak e and dilute .'ire 
your positions, a 1631 Donnk Serin Hosea ii. 10 (1634) 22 
How pallid, and faint, and di’ute a thing all the honours of 
this world are. 1664 H. More Myst.fnio. 308 It were a 
dilute business for the Apostle to describe Antichrist oucly 
by the bare denial of Jesus his being the Christ. 17a* 
Wollaston Relit. Nat. viu. 166 The relation between the 
children of these children grows more remote and dilute, 
and in time wears out. 1811 Monthly Mat. XXXVII. 311 
Many a work of art distilled to its essential beauties would 
kcefy which putrifics in its dilute state. 

Dilute (di , dail'/ct), V. [f. I» dituD ppl. stem 
of dilutee : sec prcc. C f. F. dll uer.] 

1. trans. To dissolve or make liquid by the addi- 
tion of water, csp. to make thinner or weaker by 
this means, to water down ; to reduce the strength 
of (a fluid) by admixture. 

1664 K velyn AW. Hort. (1739) 907 Diluting it with a 
Portion of Water. 171a Bi.ai kmork Creation vi. (R.), By 
constant weeping mix their watery store With the chyle s 
current, and dilute it more. 1791 Cow r km l had ix. 351 
Replenish it with wine Diluted less. 1791 Hamilton Ber- 
t ho llet's Dyeing I. 1. t. i. 5 Sulphuric acid diluted with n 
very large quantity of water. 1799 (J. Smith Laboratory 
I. 370 Lay on it inuscic-shcll gold or silver, diluted with size. 
1800 tr. Lagrange s L hem. I. 394 Dilute one part of calcined 
bones in four parts of water. 1810 M 1 >onoi an Dom. iu on . 

I. 373 A small quantity of brandy, diluted with much water. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 133 In 
bad seasons, the porridge was diluted. 1867 W. W. Smyth 
Coal ^ Coal mining 333 An adequute amount of ventilation 
.. to dilute and render harmless noxious gases. 

+b. Med. To treat with diluents, Obs. 

1740 E. Raynaud Health (cd. 0 ) 11 They cool, dilute, and 
quench the thirst. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks lit. Wks. 
1799 II. 375 Full power . . to pill . . dilute . . and poultice, 
all persons. 

2. To weaken the brilliancy of (colour) ; to make 
of a faint or waslicd-out hue. 

1665 Hooke Mtcrogr. 69 Saline refracting bodies which do 
dilute the colour of the one, do deepen that of the other. 
/bid. 7 1 There are other Blue*, which . . will not be diluted 
by grinding, a 17*7 NrwioN (I.), The chamber was dark, 
lest these colours should be diluted and weakened by the 
mixture of any adventitious light. 1794 Home in Phil. 
Trans . LXXXV. 3 Which by diluting the image formed 111 
the focus . . makes that image appear far less bright. 

3. fig. To weaken, take away the strength or 
force of : generally with obvious reference to the 
literal sense. 

c 1555 Harps held Divorce Hen. VIU (1878) 134 These 
arguments the adversaries went about to dilute and solve. 
x8io Syd. Smith Ess.. Fern. Educ. (1869) 199 Can there be 
any reason why she should be diluted and enfeebled down 
to a mere culler of simples? 1831 Brewster Newton 
(1853) I. x. 335 The second dissertation .. in which he 
dilutes the objections made against the theory. 185s H. 
Coleridge North. Worthies Advt. 16 The Author find* .. 
nothing which he is resolved to Dilute into no meaning. 
a 185^3 Robertson Serin. Ser. 111. t. (1873) 2 That unreal 
religion of excitement which diluted the earnestness of real 
religion in the enjoyment of listening. 

4. intr. (for refl.) To suffer dilution ; to become 
dissolved ; to become attenuated. 

*7*4 Reid Inquiry vi. § 22 Wks. I. 191/1 The colours of 
the stone and or the cement begin to dilute into one another. 

Diluted (di-, daili/Ptcd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -m] 
Weakened by the addition of water or other atten- 
uating admixture, watered down ; reduced in 
strength, colour, or characteristic quality. 

1681 tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Wks. Vocao., Diluted \ rinsed 
or washed. 1783 Mason Art of Painting 67a (R.) The 
social circle, the diluted bowl. x8oo tr. Lagrange*s Chem. 
II. 103 Pour diluted nitric acid over sugar. 1837 Babbage 
/ iridgesv . Treat . vii. 90 A denser central nucleus surrounded 
by a more diluted light. 1847 Emerson Poems, Bacchus 
Wk*. (Bohn) I. 469 We buy diluted wine. 

Jig. 1831 Carlyle Sart, Res. 11. x, Almost like diluted 
madness. 1837 Emerson Addr. t Amer. Sc hoi. Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 180 The rough, spontaneous conversation of men they 
Iclergymenl do not hear, but only a mincing and diluted 
*)>eech. 1863 Lelky Ration. (1878) I. 359 A diluted and 
rationalistic Catholicism. 

Dilutedly, aJv. [f. prcc. + -ly a.] In a di- 
luted or weakened manner or form. 
a 1846 Worcester cites Med. Jrul. 1870 C. B. Clarke 


in Macm, Mag. Nov. 50/1 An article .. describing the same 
thing, somewhat dilutcdly. 

t Dilirtement. Obs. ran - l . [f. Dilute v. 
+ -mknt.] « Dilution. 

1807 Southey Rem. //. A*. White (1819) !. 13 As if there 
were not enough of the leaven of disquietude in our natures 
without inoculating it with this difutement— this vadine 
virus of envy. 

DilirttnesS' [f. Dilute a. 4- -ness.] Dilute 
quality ; fluidity ; thinness. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. m. xiL (R.), What that dilute, 
ness is which . . is more . . proper to r than Q , I understand 
not. x8«7 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXII. 89 His 
style diffuses a sort of milk And water, which is perspicuous 
from dilutetiess, not from transparency. 1834 J. M. Good 
Study Med. (cd. 4) IV. 103 The . . fluid may be secreted . . 
merely in a state of morbid diluteness. 

Diluter (di-, doilbFtw). Al8o8-or. [f. D ilute 
v. + -icti l.] A person or thing that dilutes; n diluent. 
1718 Quincy Com/l. Disf. 933 As a Diluted, it is to lie 

K efer'd. 1737 Bracken Earriery Inter. (1756) I. 39 A 
ilutcr and Cooler of the Blood. 1740 R. James InDod. 
Mouffet* t Health's Imprint. 33 These Diluters are either 
Water itself, or Decoctions of animal or vegetable Sub- 
stances made with Water, 1863 Jml. R. Agric. Soe. 
XXIV. 11. 633 Chaff is so valuable a diluter of com. 

Diluting (dil'/Pti^, vbl. sb. [f. Dilute v . + 
-INO b] T ne action of the verb Dilute. (Now 
chiefly re r undial.) 

1665 Hookk Microgr. 58 From the composition and di- 
luting* of thc*e two. 173* Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 93a 
Mere diluting dissolves and carries off Salts. 

Diluting, ///. a. Ping 2 .] That dilutes. 

173* Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 376 Diluting things arc 
cooling, as Whey, Water,* Mdk. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. 
Mai. (1790) 159 Drinking plentifully of diluting liquor* ; as 
water-gruel, or oatmeal-ten, clear wney, barley-water, balm- 
tea, apple-tea. 1863 I, Hannah Relat. Piv.tf Hum. Elem. 
Holy Script, iii. 83 A diluting exposition, c 1863 Lktiii-hy 
in l ire. Sc. I. 1161 '1 he diluting gases are marsh gas, 
hydrogen, and carbonic oxide . . important constituents of 
common gas. 

Dilution (di-, ibil'/Ffen). [n. of action f. L. 
dtlut- ppl. stem of dilutee to Dilute : so in 
raod.F., adm. by Acad. 1878.] 

1 . The action of diluting ; a making thin, fluid, 
or weaker by the admixture of water or other re- 
ducing substance ; watering down. 

1646 S ir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tit. xxi. 161 Water, .serv- 
ing for refrigeration, dilution of solid aliment . . in the 
stomacke. 1036 Blount Glossogr., Dilution .. a washing, 
or ciensing, a purging or clearing. # 1731 Arbuthnot Ala 
men is v. (R.), Opposite to dilution is coagulation, or thick- 
ning. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 106 The activity of the 
oxygen being tempered by dilution with nitrogen. 
pig. 1871 Morlky Voltaire (1886) 320 The Protestant 
dilution of the theological spirit. 1883 Spurgi-on Treas. 
Dav. P*. cxxvi, 3 Strange dilution and defilement of Scrip- 
tural language 1 

2 . Dilute condition. 

1803 W. Saunders Min. Waters 386 Owing to the state 
of very great dilution in which the earthy salt existed in 
this solution. 18*7 Faraday Ejc 6 . Res. No. 41. 336 Equal 
quantities. . in the same state of dilution. 

3 . A thing in a dilute state, that which is dilated. 
x86x Emerson Soc. 4- AW//., Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 
t^t Tobacco, coffee t alcohol .. strychnine, are weak dilu- 
tions : the surest poison U time. 187a L. Stephen Hours 
in Library { 189a) II. i. 18 A feeble dilution of the most 
wateiy kind of popular teaching. 

DilU'tionist. [f- prec. + -ist.] In homrro- 
pathy, an advocate of the use of attenuated druca. 

A clilutionist is said to be ‘ high 1 or * low * as he prescribes 
a more or less extreme dilution of medicine, 

*.•*« i:. Ellis Pcrs. Exper. Physician ir Dr. Gray was 
a low dilutionist . . I called on Dr. Edward Bayard, who 
was a high dilutionist. 

Diluuve (di-, ddilbPtiv), a. rare. [f. L. dilut- 
ppl. stem of diluHn to Dilute : see -rva.] Having 
the property of diluting, tending to dilute. 

x6ao Vknnbr Via Recta viii. 184 They wholly betwixt 
dinner and supper abstains from drinkc, excepting onely 
a Dilutiue draught. 

II Dilutum (di-. dsiB/Ftifm). Med. [L. ;« # that 
which is diluted*, neuter pa. pple. of dllutre to 
Dilute,] A dilution ; a solution. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dilutum , an Infusion^ X730 
Rutty in Phil. Trans . LI. 473 Galls added to its dilutum 
in distilled water turned it of a deep blue. 1733 N. Tor- 
riano Gangr. Sore Throat 98, I then gave him a Dilutum 
of Cassia. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dilutum , a liquid in which 
something has been dissolved. 

t Diltrve. Obs. fa. OF. diluve , also </<?-, du-, 
delouve (Littrc), ad. L. diluvium : cf. Pr. diluvi, 
duliviy Sp. and It. diluvio . See Deluge, Dilu- 
vium, Diluvy.] 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 765 (Harl.) God dreinte all )>e 
world at be diluve. [So Peho. & Lasted, ; 3 MSS. diluge, 
Leiden diiivio.] 

Diluvial (dilbPviai), a. [ad. L. dlluvidlds of 
a deluge or flood, f. diluvi-um a washing away of 
the earth, flood (f. diluTrt to wash in pieces, dis- 
solve) : see -al.] 

1 . Of or belonging to a deluge or flood, esf. to 
the Flood as recorded in Genesis. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. % Diluvial, of or belonging to the 
Deluge or great Hood. 1831 Eraser* s Mag. IV. 961 The 
* Asiatic style of oratory * with all its tawdry tinsel . . its 
diluvial verbiage. 1863 Tyior Early Hist. Man xt 32a 
The formation of diluvial traditions. sM J. B. Rosa Virgil 


167 We have the diluvial theory of the Arkites in respect 
to many of these mounds, that they are mimic Mount Ararats. 

2 . Geol. a. Applied to the theory which explained 
certain geological phenomena by reference to a 
general deluge, or to periods of catastrophic action 
of water. 

1816 K eatings Trar>. I. 85 The diluvial wash has worn 
It into deep valleys. 1803 \V. Buckland Reliq. Diluv. a, 

I have felt myself fully justified in applying the epithet 
diluvial to the results of this great convulsion. 1H0 Lyri i. 
Princ. Geol. I. 31 This doctrine . . conceded both tnat fossil 
bodies were organic, and that the diluvial theory could not 
account for them. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxix. 
536 The earliest theory, usually called the * diluvial \ sup- 
posed that these blocks had lieen forced into their present 
positions by one or more tremendous inundations, jiassing 
over a subsoil which had been dry land. 18^9 Darwin 
Ong. Spec. iv. (1873) 76 Modem geology has almost 
Imrmhea such views as the excavation 01 a great valley 
by a single diluvial wave. 1893 Howorth Glrniat Night - 
mare J. 83 Dr. Buckland, the originator of the term dilu- 
vium, and the most famous champion of diluvial causes.. 

b. Of or pertaining to tne diluvium or drift- 
formation of early geologists ; now generally called 
the Glacial Diift. Diluvial clay , the boulder clay. 
(For the connexion of a and b see Diluvium.) 

1813 W. Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 38 The diluvial gravel 
both of England and Germany. 184a H. Miller O. R . 
Sandst. vii. (ed. 2) 113 A deep wooded ravine cut through 
a thick bed of red diluvial clay. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. 
Amt. (1863) I. i. 37 Die closing epoch of Geology, which 
embraces tne diluvial formations. . ,8 «3 Phulii* Rivers 
Vorksk. 389 Clay, gravel, and xand, with large boulders 
scattered here and thcie, which were till lately termed 
diluvial deposits. 

Dilxrvialiat. [f- prcc. 4- -ist.] Geol. One 
who explains certain geological features by the 
hypothesis of a universal deluge, or of an extra- 
ordinary movement of the waters. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 129/1 The fanciful diluvialists, who 
followed in the wake of Woodward. 1851 Richardnon 
Geol. ii. 45 The diiuvialist, still retaining his floating ice- 
Iwrgs as the most efficient agents in the transport of drift 
ana erratic blocks to regions distant. >876 Page Adv. 
Textdk. Geol. vi. 113 Battles of opinion . . between Cosmo- 
gonists, Diiuvialist*, and Fossilists. 1887 Athenaeum 31 Dec. 
896/3 Would have delighted the heart of Murchison and 
the older school of diluvialists. 

Diluviaa (diB/rvi&n), a. Also 8-9 do*, [f. 
L. diluvi um flood + -an : see Diluvial.] Of or 
pertaining to a deluge ; csp . of the Noachian 
flood. 

1633 F.vklyn Diary 28 Aug , From the calculation of 
coincidence with the diluvian period. ste6 Whiston Th, 
Earth u. (1723) 302 1 he Diluvian matter from two Comets’ 
Atmosphere contained in it a great quantity of . . stony 
particles, 1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser Prel. 3 Of the 
Diluvian Ark, mentioned Gen. 6. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 
I. 41 Remains v> hich fossilists distinguish by the title of 
diluvian. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 87 A shock so violent 
and universal as that which pervaded the globe during the 
diluvian revolution. . ?*3 W. Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 39 
Scattered by the violence of the diluvian waters. 186a 
Lytton Sir. Story II. 233 On the surface of uplands undu- 
lating like diluvian billows fixed into stone in the midst of 
their stormy swell. 

Hence Diln’vlanism, a theory which attributes 
certain phenomena to a universal deluge. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol I. 373 Tne cosmogony 
of the Virginians seems also to be mingled with diluviamstn. 
188k Whitney in Emycl Brit. XvIII. 765/3 Linguistic 
philology has l>cen . . created . . out of the crude observa- 
tions and wild deductions of earlier times^ as truly as 
chemistry out of alchemy, or geology out of diluvianism. 
t Dilu’viate, V. Obs. In 6 de-, ff. ppl. stem 
of L. diluvidre to flood, inundate, I. diluvium 
flood.] intr. To flow in a deluge or flood. In 
quot. said of the deluge of the northern barbarians 
which overflowed the Homan Empire. 

1399 Sandys Europie Spec. (1632) 187 Those septentrionall 
inundation*.. have.. wildly deluviatcd over all tne South. 

Diluvia’tion* rare. [n. of action f. prec.] 
The action of a flood, inunaatlon. 

18x6 Keatingk Trav. (1817) VII. 37 The ravines.. having 
the appearance of being more the effect of atmospherical 
diluviation. 

Diluvie, var. of Diluvy, Obs. 

DihrvioxL ? Obs. rare. t*d. L. diluvidn-em 
inundation, flood, f. dilutee : «ee next and cf. Al- 
luvion.] -Diluvium. 

s8. . Buckland is cited by Worcester 1846. 

II Diluvium (dil'/Pviifm). [a. L. diluvium 
flood, inundation, deluge, t dilutee to wash to 
pieces, wash away, disiolve by water : see Dilute.] 
A term applied to superficial deposits which appear 
not to have been formed by the ordinary slow 
operations of water, but to be due to some extra- 
ordinary action on a vast scale 5 such were at first 
attributed to the Noachian or Universal deluge, 
whence the name ; the chief of these deposits were 
those of the Northern Drift or Boulder formation 
at the close of the Tertiary Period, to which the 
name continued to be applied after the theory of 
their origin was given up ; it is now generally 
* applied to all masses apparently the result of 
powerful aqueous agency *. 

1819 J. Hodgson in Koine Mem. (1837) I. 065 The cliffs 
arc very while, excepting where they are tarofoned by dilu- 
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viura falling from the tops of the cliffs. 18*3 W. Buckland 
Retif. Diluv. a The word diluvium . . I apply to those 
extensive and general deposits of superficial loam and 
gravel, which appear to have been produced by the last 
great convulsion that has affected our planet ira De i.K 
Bkche Geot. Mum, 183 l*he old transported gravel, or dilu- 
vium of Prof. Buckland. Murchison Stiur. Syet. 1. 

xxxvii. 509 4 Diluvium ’ as used by £lie de Beaumont and 
the modern foreign geologists, means precisely what I term 
drift. 1849 Mrs, Somerville Connect. Phyt. Sc. x. 87 
Strata containing marine dilu via. .must have been formed 
at the bottom of the ocean. 188a J. Taylor in Mocm. 
Mag. Sept 300 Tusks and teeth in a bed of diluvium .. 
immediately incumbent on stratified beds of lias, 1873 
Geikie Gt, Ice Age xxvii, 369 Ancient alluvium or dilu- 
vium overlying morainc-profbnde. 1874 Lyrll Students* 
GeoL xi. (ed. 3) 14$ The term * diluvium ’ was for a time the 
popular name of the boulder formation, because it was re- 
ferred by many to the deluge of Noah, while others retained 
the name as expressive of their opinion that a series of 
diluvial waves raised by hurricanes. .or by earthquakes., 
had swept over the continents, carrying with them vast 
masses of mud and heavy stones. 

+ Diln*vy. 06 s. Forms: 4-5 deluuy(e, di- 
luuy, 4-6 di*, dyluuye, -ie. [ad. L. diluvi-um 
deluge: see prec. and cf. Diluve.] -Deluge sb. 

a 1313 Prose Psalter xlvfij. 4 pc deluuy [misfr. deluup] 
gladcbye hous of heuen, be almyjtful halwcd Noe and his. 

wvcLir 2 Pel. ii. 3 Bringyngc in the diluuye, or greet 
flood, to the world o? ynpitouse men. c 1193 Chai < » h 
Scogan 14 pu causist pis dcluuye of pcstcTcnce. c X400 
Maundrv. (feoxb.) xxiv. J09 pir three Sonnes of Noe after 
pc diluuy parted amanges pam all pe erthe. 1546 Bai k 
Eng. Votaries t. (1350) o b, Suche vnspeakablc fylthynesne . 
as brought vpon them the great dyluuye or vnyucisall Hod. 


Dilve : see Dilluk. 

Dilyte, Dilyuer(e, obs. ff. Delight, Deliver. 

Dim (dim), a. and sb. Forms : 1- dim ; also 
3-4 dime, 4 dyme, 4-6 dym, dymme, 5 dimm, 
6 dymbe, 6-7 dimme, 7 dimn, dimb, [OIC. 
dim{m «= OFris. dim, ON. dimm-r. Cf. OHG. 
timbar (MHG. timber, ti turner, mod. Swiss, dial. 
timmer) ‘dim, obscure, dark *, which may represent 
an OTeut. *dim-ro- and contain the same root. 


Not known outside Teutonic.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of a light, or an illuminated object : Faintly 
luminous, not clear; somewhat dark, obscure, 
shadowy, gloomy. The opposite of bright or clear. 

a 1000 Cardmoti's Sot. 455 (Or.) Drihten sea id c him dimne 
and deorene deapes seuwan. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. ii. 11 On 
pis dimme hoi. Ibid. xii. 16 Sio dimme niht, csmy> Gen. 
*r Ex. 286 Euerilc on Sat helden wid him, 80 wurdeti mire, 
and swart, and dim. *3.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 47a Dryf 
ouer bis dymme water. *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 
467 Whan he day U dym and dowdy. >398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R . x. v. (1495) 377 The flamine ycuyth dymme and 
derke light©. 1508 Fisher WJes. (1876) 68 O dymbe doude. 
1540 Com It. Scot. vi. 38 Fayr dyana. the lantern of the 
nycht, be cam dym ande paiL 163a Milton Penseroso x6o 
Storied windows richly dight, Casting a dim religious light. 
173a Berkeley Alcipkr. vi. f 31 A light, dimmer indeed, or 
clearer, according to the place, c 1730 Shknstone Elegies 
tv. 1 Through the dim veil of evenings dusky shade. x8ao 
Shelley Witch Atl. xii, a Her beauty made The bright 
world dim. x86o Tyndall Glac . 1. ii. 16 The oftener light 
is reflected the dimmer it becomes. 

b. Jig. esp. of qualities usually clear or bright. 
ai 1000 Cmdmon't Gen. 685 (Gr.) llio speon hine on oa dim- 
man died, c 1315 Metr. Horn, in That .. did awai hia 
dedes dim. And mad an hali man of him. c iaoo Rom. Rose 
5353 Love is whilom dymme, & whilom clere. 1661-98 
South 12 Sentt. III. 387 Man's.. Understanding must now 
bo contented with the poor, dimn Light of Faith. 1817-8 
Shelley Ros. jr Hel. 093 Public hope grew pale and dim. 
>874 Morley Compromise (1886) 30 The old hopes have 
grown pale, the old fears dim. 

2. Not clear to the sight ; obscured by an inter- 
vening imperfectly transparent medium, by distance, 
or by blurring of the surface ; scarcely visible, in* 
distinct, faint ; misty, hazy. 

c 1000 Martyrology (E. E. T. S.) 46 Seo byrgen U bewrigen 
mid dimmum stanum ond yfellicum. 163s Sanderson Serm. 
436 Dimme and confused and scarce legible. 1631 Hobbes 
JLeviath. 1. U. 5 At a great distance of place, that which 
wee look at appears dimme. 1634 Fuller Two Serm. 58 
Civilised Pagans, .have scowred over the dimme inscription 
of the Moral! Law that it appeared plain© unto them. 18x8 
Shelley Eugan. Hills 19 The dim low line before Of a dark 
and distant shore Still recedes. t8s6 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. 
I. (1858) 69 One more glimpse of Egypt dim in the distance. 

b. fig* Not clear to the mind or understanding ; 
obscure, faint. 

c 1330 Leg. Rood (1871) 93 Vnto me es Jd* mater dym. 
c 1440 Prom}. Parv. 121 Dymme, or harde to vndyrstonde, 
mUticus. 1387 Fleming Contn. Ho! inshed III. 196^/2 Like 
to be buried in the dimme booke of obliuion. x8ax Lamb 
Elia Ser. l. Old 4 New Schoolm. , I have most dim appre- 
hensions of the four great monarchies. 1836 Kingsley 
Lett. (1878) I. 33 There were dim workings of a mighty 
spirit within. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxviii. 5a (50) A 
memory dim. 

3. Of colour : Not bright ; dull, faint ; dusky or 
dark; lustreless. 

a imo Owl 4 Night. 577 Thu art dim, an of fule howe. 
*>85 Coverd. Lam. iv. x O, how is the golde become so 
dymme | 1963 W. Fulke Meteors ( 1640) 36 For the Rayne- 
bow is more dimme, and ofpurple colour. x6xx Shaks. Wint. 
T. iv. iv. 1 to Violets dim, But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s 
eyes, vym Young Love Fame v. (1757) ”7 Others, with 
curious arts, dim charms revive. 1887 Stevenson Under- 
woods l iii. $ All retired and shady spots Where prosper 
dim forget-me-nots. 
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4 . Not seeing clearly, having the eyesight dulled 
and indistinct. 

41 isae Bestiary 60 Si 5 en his fli)t is al unstrong, and his 
e)cn dimme. aijoe Cursor M. 3570 (Cott.) J>c freli fax 
[biginnes] to fal of him, And )>e sight to wax well dim. 
c xaaa Hocclbvb Leant to Die 228 Myn yen been al dymme 
ancT dirke. 1513 Coverdalb Reel. xii. 2 The sicht of the 
wyndowes shalwaxc dymme. 1377 Test. 12 Patriarchs 
(1604) 17 Jacob. .somewhat dim for age. 1636 Massinger 
Gt. Vh. Florence 111. i, I am dim, sir; But he’s sharp- 
sighted. 1766 Fordyck 1 'ng. Worn. (*767) II. vni. 

8 Unheeded by the dim inattentive eye. 184a i'ennyson 
Tuh> Voices 151 Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears. 

b. fig. Not clearly apprehending ; dull of ap- 
prehension. 

a 17S9 J. Rogfrs Serm. (J.), The understanding is dim, 
and cannot by its natural light discover spiritual truth, 
xwx Fielding Grub Str. Of. Introd., Men’s sense is dimmer 
than their eyes. 1876 B. Taylor Deukalion i. iv. 33 Teach 
your dim desire A form whereby to know itself and seek. 

5 . tratssf. Of sound, and csp. of the voice : In- 
distinct, faint. 

C13B6 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1575 He herd® a murmurynj^e 
Fullowe And dym. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . v. xxi, 
(1495) 128 They that haue grete tongue* haue dymme voycc. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 367a His spcche was bathe 
short and dym. 1705 Southey Vis. Maid of Orleans 1. 
124 The damp earth gave A dim sound as they pass’d. 

Shelley Marianne's Dream 40 She then did hear 
The sound as of a dim low clanging. 

B. sb. Dimness ; obscurity ; dusk. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 735 The clay vp d roe he & the dyin 
voidet, 11430 Hymns Virg . (1867) 53 He li^tne)* hi* bilk 
in dym. 1309 Pari. DcuylUt xciii, Quod Symeon, * he 
lvghtneth his folke in dym Where as derkenes shedeth 
tncyr states *. x8> 7 Heavysf.ge Saul (1869) 87 To sit were 

pleasant, in the dim. 

b. Dimness of vision. 

* 7 * Law Chr. Perfect, i. 30 Further than the Dim of 
Eyes of Flesh can carry our Views. 

f C. adv. Dimly, faintly, indistinctly. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 293 He herde a vois, which cried 
dimme, xBix Shelley Aaonais liv, Thnt Light. .Which. . 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of The fire. 

D. Comb. a. adverbial, as dim-brooding , -col- 
oured, -discovered, -gleaming, - grey , - lighted , - lit 
{-lit ten), - remembered , -seen, -yellow, cte. b. para- 
synthetic, as dim-broived, - eyed , - Uttered , -sheeted, 
Dim-mighted. 

1837 Cari YLE Fr, Rev. I. iv. iv. 166 The whole Future is 
there, and Destiny *dim-brooding. 1776 Mhklr tr. Ca- 
tttoeus * Lusiad 43 And night, nscending from the *dim- 
brow’d east, c 1400 Maundf.v, (Roxb.) xvii. 79 pni er marc 
"dymme coloured pan pe cristall 1746 C01 1 ins Ode to 
Evening x, Hamlet* brown, and *dim-discover’d spires. 
16x7-47 Feltham Kesolves 1. xevi. 302 The ghessive inter- 

f relations of “dim-cy’d man. 18x9 Carlyle Altec. (1B57) 
. 273 The public 1* a dim-eyetl animal. 1840 Cloloh 
Early Poems v. 11 Through the *dim-lit inter-spa«'e. < 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 11 . 111. 9 After the wearv tossing of 
the night And close "dim-lit ten chamber. 1817 Moir Dead 
Eagle ii, Down, whirling . . to the "dim-seen plain. 1839 
Tf.nnyson hnid 600 Fair head in the "dim-yellow light. 

Dim.*, rf. Dim a. : OK. had the compounds 
adimmian, jordimmian , ON. the intr. ditntna to 
become dim ; the simple vb. is found from 13th c.] 
1 . intr. To grow or become dim ; to lose bright- 
ness or clearness, lit. and fig. 

a 1300 Christ on Cross 7 in E. E. P. (1862) 20 His fair lere 
falowip and dimtnip is sipe. a 1300 Cursor M. 23695 (Cott.), 
Mani flur* pat neuerm&r sal dime nc duine. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 9932 The day ouerdrogh. dymmet the nkewis. 1607 
Brewer Lingua 1. viit, Suddenly mine eyes Iiegan to dim. 
?ri7io fE. Ward Welsh-monster 28 My Lady’* Beauty, 
tho’ divine, Would dim, without the Muse* shine. 18x4 
Byron Lara t. xii, The lone light Dim m’d in the lamp. 
1871 13 . Taylor E'aust (1875) II. iv. ii, 250 The near 
horizon dim*. 

2 . trans. To make dim, obscure, or dull ; to 
render less clear, or distinct ; to becloud (the eyes). 

[c888 K. JKlrred Boeth. xxiv. % 4 Deah heora mod . . sie 
adimmad. J a xjoo E. E. Psalter lxviii. 24 Dimmed be pair 
eghen, pat pai ne se. c 1400 Song Roland 580 Dew disk id 
aaoun and dymmyd the noure*. c 1440 Promf. Parv. 121 
Dymmyn, or make dymme, obscuro. 1530 Palsgr. 516/3, 
I dymme the colour® or beautyc of a thyng. .Se howc these 
torches have dymrned this gybing. 139s Davies Immort. 
Soul xxxt. viii. (1714) 109 As Lightning, or the Sun-beams 
dim the Sight. 173X Johnson Rambler No. 184 P 1 The 
writer of essays .. seldom . . dim* his eye* with tnc perusal 
of antiquated volumes. i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 
202 The light streamed through windows dimmed with 
Armorial bearing*. 1836 Lanpok Pericles 4 A sp. 1 1 . 393 The 
mirror is too close to our eyes, and our own breath dims it. 

b .fin. 

iea6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 35 b, It dymmeth or 
maketh derke theyr lytell holynesse. 1059 B. Harris Pari- 
vats Iron Age 109 Forced the Conquerours to retreat, and 
in some sort, dimmed their Triumph. 1840 Kingsley Lett. 
(1878) I. 49 My natural feelings of thejust and the beautiful 
have been dimmed by neglect. 185s D. G. Mitchell Fresh 
Glean. 273 Its quaint houses . . are dimmed to memory by 
the fresher recollections of that beautiful river, 
f Dim. Obs . Abbreviation of L. dimidium half. 
^ 1477 Churchw. Acc, Croxcombe (Somerset Rec. Soc) 6 Hath 
in nis hands of the Cherchc lede one cwt, dim, iiij lb. 1634-4 
Bkerpton Trav. (1844) 22 Adorned with stone* a yard and 
dim. high. Ibid. 180 A vault or gcdlery about one yd. or one 
yd. and dim. wide. 

Dim., dimin. (. A/us.), abbrev. of Diminuendo. 
Dim, obs. form of Deem v . 

Dimagne’fiic, a. Chem . : see Di- 2 a d. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 66 Dimagneric pyro- phosphate. 


Bimagnfrtit# (daimce gnMait). Min, [f. Di 7 
twice + magnetite.] A mineral consisting mainly 
of fc-rroso* ferric oxide, occurring in rhombic prisms, 
rcgartled by Dana as a pseudomorph of magnetite 
after lievrite (Watts). 

xSsari mer. Jmt.&c. Ser. 11. XIII. 39* Dimagnctile. 1868 
Dana Min. (1880) 151 Dimagnetite of Shepard.. ap)>eui* to 
be a magnet He pseudoinoiph. 

t Dima ne, V. Obs. Also 6 dimaine, -mayne. 
[ad. L. dimana-te to flow different ways, spicad 
abroad, f. di-, dis - apart 4 manure to flow,] intr. 
To flow lorth front; to spring, originate, or derive 
its origin from. 

1610 W. r’ni kinc.ham Art 0/ Surrey Ed. Ded. 1 Merits 
dimayning from the mu. red Source of true Nobility, /but. 
1. \i 12 Sntmg* dimayning from thick© wind gather mudde. 
164a W. Bam ( aveot /or S uljti fs 8 Motion and Feeling di- 
in.inr from the Br.unc. 1637 Hawke Killing is At. to B y 
the Ki^ht of Warre, and by tlie consent of the people, whic.li 
two Titles dimane also from the Divine providence. 

Dimamganous, a. t hem. See Di* * 2 d. 

x88x W ati b Diit. Chem, 3rd Suppt. 11. 1600 An nnliydrou* 
dnmenganous phosphate, Mn*(PU« H)j. 

Dimaris (drm&ris). Logic. The tnminotiic 
term designating the third mood of the fourth 
figure of syllogisms, in which the major premisa 
is a particular affirmative (1), the minora universal 
affirmative (a), and the conclusion a particular 
affirmative (/'). Kormeily called d rim at is, dimatis. 

The initial </ indicates that iIrc mood can l>c reduced to 
Darii by (#//) transposition of the pretnitse*, and (x) nimple 
conversion of the com lusion. 

i§S7 Whatpiy Logii ii. in 84. 1864 Bourn Logic vii. 
a<o. 1891 Wrlton Logit I. iv. in. I 137. 403 Dimatis , An 
example i* ‘Some parallelogram* arc squares; all squaies 
are regular figures; therefore, some regular figures are 
parallelogram* 

Dim&fttigate (ddim;i:‘stig^\ a. Zool. [fDi-- 
twicc 4 Gr. tiaorty-{tAaari() whip 4 - ate - 2 : cf. L. 
mastigdtus whipped.] Having two flagella; bi- 
flngellate; applied to those flagellate Infusoria 
yDimastigci) which have two flagella. 

Dimatis, earlier form of Dimarih. 

Dumber, a. Rogues' Cant. Pretty. 

1671 B. Hr ad Eng. Rogue 1. v. (1874) 48 (Farmer). 1691 
Colts, Dimber (< anting) nr© tty. a 1700 B. K Pit t. Cant, 
ire to, Dimber, pretty, lhm^bes )-mott, a pretty Wen* h. 
*837 Dishafli Venetia 1. xtv., • 'T‘xh a dimber cove’, 
whispered one of the younger men to a companion. Ibid. 
Tip me the clank like a dimber mort. 

Hence DlmbAr-ffambar, a captain of thieves or 
vagrants. 

1671 R. Head Eng. Rogue 1. v. (1874) 48 (Farmer). 1834 
H. Ainswon hi Rootnvood 111. v. ftarmcr), Di« k Turpin must 
l>e one of ti*. He shall be our Dimber Damber. 1890 Daily 
News 1 Feb. 4/7. 

Dimble (di mb’l). Obs. exc. dial. [Of un- 
certain origin, possibly a deriv. or comb, of Dim, 
gloom or obscurity being a usual attribute ; con- 
nexion with Dingle is also possible. The midland 
districts (e. g. Leicester, Derby, Warwick, Shropsh.) 
retain the word, usually in the form durnble , occa- 
sionally drutnble. ] 

A deep and shady dell or hollow, a dingle. 

1389 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (Lhetham Soc.) 5 Eccho .. 
Thai Hues in woodc*, And rocky ragged lour*, and Dale* 
with Dymblcs deep. x6ia Prayion Poly-alb. ii. 27 Satyres 
that in shade* and gloomy dimble* dwell. i6aa Ibid, xxviii, 
(1748) 378 Dimble* hid from day. xtyj B. Jonron Sad 
.Sneph. 11. vii, Within a gloomy dimble, she doth dwell 
Downe in a put, ore-grownc with brake* and briar*. 1879 
Miss Tackson Shropsh. IVord-bk Durnble hole’, also 
Drutnble , a rough wooded dip in the ground ; a dingle. 
1881 Leicester Gloss., Dimble, a dingle, dell. 

Dime (d9im), sb. Forms : 4-5 dyme, (5 don- 
(Ajime, dyeme), 5-6 dyame, 5 9 diam© 6 dlam, 
deame, deem©, deme, 6-9 dime. [a. OF. disme, 
dime L. decima tithe, tenth part, fem. of deli- 
mits tenth.] 

1 1 . A tenth part, a tithe paid to the church or to 
a temporal ruler. Obs. or Hist . 

1377 Langl I\ PI. B. xv. 526 Take her lande*, ie lordc*, 
and let hem lyue by dyme*. c 1380 Wvu if Whs. (1B80) 418 
pat pari^schena shulcfen drawc fro persoun* offctingi* & 
dymes. 1399 Pol. Poems ( Roll*) I. 412 Hi* purvyour* tokc, 
withoute preiere at a parliament, a poundage . . and a fif- 
teneth ana a dyme eke. * £1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. 
Mon. xii. (1885) 139 Owre commons . . give to thair kynge, 
at somme tymes quinsimes and dcssimes [MS. Digby 145 
disme*. J 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cxlviii. 134 That he myght 
Ituy certayne dymy* to wage therwith souldyours. x$oa 
Ord. Crvsten Men (W. de W. 1506) it. xvii. ni He fasted, 
he payed the deme*, he gaue almesse. 1963-87 r oxk A . 4 M. 
(1684)1. 799/a The Cardinal sued a Pardon from Rome, to be 
freed from all Dism*, due to the King hy the Church of 
Winchester. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 404 Now Sylla 
consecrating the di*ines of all his goods unto Hercules (etc.). 
a 1618 Raleigh Rem. 50 In hi* /orty ninth year he had a 
disrne and a fifteenth granted him freely. Howell 

Lexicon Fr. Prov. 27 From all tyme* It waa ordained to pay 
dimes or tithes unto the Lord. 1884 L. Olu hant Hat/a 
(1887) 133 I he dime . . has heretofore been the share of the 
govern menL 

b. fig. A * tithe 9 of war, a tenth man sacrificed. 

1606 Shake. Tr. 4- Cr. 11. ii. ip Euery tythe soule ’mongst 
many thousand disme*, Hath bin as deere as Helen. 

2 . A silver coin of the United States of America, 
of the value of 10 cents, or ^ of a dollar. 
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1786 Ord. Continent . Congress U.S. 8 Aug., Mill*, Cents 
Dimed. Dollar*. 1809 Kknimll J rav. 1. xviii. 193 Dime * 
or tenth port* are mentioned by writers, but never enter into 
account*, tint T. jKm-.RSON Autofiiog. Writ, 1802 I. 75 
The division into dimes, cent* and milts is now. .well under* 
stood. 187*0. W. Holmk* Poet Brcakf.-t. xlL (1885)330 Not 
bad, my bargain ! Price one dime. 1893 Boston (Mass ) 
Jrnl. 1 Api. 6/3 The so-called middle-classes .. the people 
who are nicuHtonicd to count their nickels and dimes as 
well as their dollars. 

b. < ittrib . Costing a dime ; as in dime novel , 
nm>lied especially to a cheap sensational novel : 
cl. penny dreadful, shilling shocker . 

1879 H. C force Progr. «y Pov, x. ii. (1881) 441 The boy 
who reads dime novels wuuts to be a pirate, itu Century 
Mag. XXV. 212/ 1 You are as bad as a dime novel. 18911 
Daily News 29 Mar. 2/5 The nuisance of 4 dime shows ’ as 
they aie called in America. 

t Dime, v. Oh . rare. Also 5 dyme, 7 ditime. 
[a. K. dtme-r , OF. dismer , dtesmer — IT. desmar , 
Sp. deztnar p l*g. dezimar , It. decimetre:— L. deci- 
mate to take a tithe, (later) to pay tithes, f. decirna : 
see prec.] trans . a. To take a tenth part of, to 
tithe, b. To divide into tenths. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 64 b/j He shall taske and dyme 
> our corn and sheues. 1610 W. Foi.kini.ham Art if Survey 
11. iv. 53 Disme or deuide each foote of the Rule, .into deu* 
mats or Tenths. 

Hence t DPnmbU (in 5 dym(e ablo) <1., tithable. 
1489 Plumpton Core. 61 It is not the Kyngs inynd to ses 
no dymeable land, and we have no suit laud, but it is dyin* 
able. 

Dime, obs. form of Him a. and v . 

Dimediate, obi. form of Dimidiate. 
t Dime'll*©, sb. Obs . [ad. mcd.L. dime ns -urn 
q.v. below.] A space measured out, an extent. 

163a I .ithgow I rav. x. 436 Having compassed all Europe, 
our Resolution, was to borrow a larger dunmense [168* di- 
mense] of ground in Affticke. 

t Dime nse, v. Obs . [f. L. dfmens - ppl. stem 
of dimetfrl to measure out, f. di-, dis - (Die* 1) + 
tnelfri to measure.] trans. To measure out. 

a 1641 Pp. Mouniacu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 217 It sufticcth 
some, to have things delivered unto them in a generality, 
whit h others must have dimensed out unto them . . peece 
after pcecc. 

Dimension (ciime-njan), sb. Also 5-6 dy-, 
-aioun, -cion, -oyon, 6- 7 dimention, 7 demen- 
aion, -tion. [a. F. dimension (1425 in Hatz,- 
Darm.), ad. L. dimension-tin, n. of action from 
dimetiri (ppl. stem dimens -) : see prec.] 

1 1* The action of measuring, measurement. Obs. 
iJ53 F.dkn Decades 343 Aecordyngc to the ordinarie ac- 
louinpte and dimension which the pylotes and Cosmo- 
graphers doo make. 1380 Grf.enk Metuiphon (Arb.) 80 
t hings infinite, 1 see, Brooke no dimension. 16316 .Stanley 
l list . Philos. U701) 183/2 If a Man pursue it (geometry] not 
only for Mechanical Dimension, but that he may by the 
help thereof ascend (etc]. 1793 Smraton Edystone L. | 97 
Taking such dimensions as would enable me to make an 
accurate model, .of the rock. 

tb. A/us. The division of a longer note into 
shorter notes, constituting ‘time’ or rhythm; pi. 

* measures \ measured strains. Oh. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 13 Phi. What call they timet 
A la. The dimension of the Breefe by semihreeues. 1635 
Bkatiiwait Arctui. Pr. 1. 165 Harmonious reports in these 
Muricall dimensions. 

2. Measurable or spatial extent of any kind, 
as length, breadth, thickness, area, volume ; mea- 
surement, measure, magnitude, size. (Now com- 
monly in plural : cf. proportions.) Also fig. Mag- 
nitude, extent, degree (of an abstract thing). 

1389 Mohr Dyaloge 11. Wks, r88/i Though thei be not 
cyrcu inscribed in place, for lack of bodily dymencion and 
measuring, yet are . . angels . . diffinitively so placed where 
thei be tor the time. iu6 Davikh Orchestra xcv. Whose 
quick eye* doe explore The just dimension both of earth 
and heaven. 1613 p. Si kphens Satyr. Ess. 39a Confounding 
(like a bad Ix>git ian) the forme and the dimention. 1631 
I (omuls Leviath. in. xxxiv. 308 Whatsoever has dimension, 
is Body. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xxxv. Schol., The dimen- 
sion of any Parallelogram is found out by this Theorem. 
1663 Geruikk Counsel b Hs will never rightly describe the 
dimemious of solid Bodies his Circles will seem Ovals in 
Breadth, and his Ovals Circles. >667 Milton P. /-. 11. 
893 A dark Illimitable Ocean without bound, Without 
dimension, where length, breadth, and highth, And time 
and place are lost, a 1745 Swift (J.), My gentleman was 
measuring my walls, ana taking the dimensions of the room. 
1736 Burks Sufi l. A B. 11. vii, Greatness of dimension is a 
powerful cause of tnc sublime. *778 Hist. Rochester 44 
All the beams . . ought to be of large dimensions. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Shake. Wk*. (Bohn) 1. ^60 That 
imagination which dilates the closet ne writes m to the 
world's dimension. 1803 Law Timet XCV. 104/3 Post* of 
the dimensions of 3 in. by a4 in. 

fig. 1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (i66t) 51 The Expedi- 
tion against Hispaniola ; . . The Dimensions of this great 
Preparation vastly exceeding the difficulties. 1676 Hale 
Contempt 1. 106 The Afflictions of his Soul . . wore of a 
higher Dimension in the Garden. 1889 Pall Malt G. 17 Oct 
3/3 That passion for athletics which in Oxford has now 
almost readied the dimensions of a mania. 

t b. transf. Extension in time, duration, 

3605 Bp. An dr fw Fa Serm. II. 170 The cross., is mors 
prohxa , a death of dimensions, a death long in dying. 1677 
H Ai.it Prim. Ong. Man . iv, it. 308 We have no reason to 
imagin that the sixth day was of any other dimension than 
the seventh day. 

3. Math. a. Geom. A mode of linear measure- 


ment, magnitude, or extension, in a particular 
direction ; usually as co-existing with similar mea- 
surements or extensions in other directions. 

The three dimensions of a body, or of ordinary space, are 
length, breadth, and thickness (or depth); a surface hns 
only two dimensions (length and breadth) ; a line only one 
(length). Here the notion of measurement or magnitude 
is commonly lost, and the word denotes merely a particular ' 
mode of spatial extension. Modem mathematicians have 
speculated as to the possibility of more than three dimen- 
sions of *pact. 

1413 Pilgr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) v. xlv. 107 Thcr is no hotly 
parfit withouten thre dymensions, that is breede, lengthe, 
and depnen.se . c 1430 A rt of Nomfiryng (E.E.T.S.) 14 A lyne 
bathe but one dyiiieiisiouii that is to sty after the lengthe.. 
a superficial^ thynge hathe .3. dimensions, bat is to sey 
lengthe and breue. 1370 Billingsley Euclid 1. dcf. ii x 
There pertainc to quAntitie three dimensions, length, bredth, 
and thickncs. 1633 N, Carpenter Geog. Del. n. ii, 14 These 
two Dimensions are length and breadth, whereof cuery 
plaine figure consists. 179a Sullivan View Nat. I. 100 Ail 
physical magnitude must have three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and thickness. Whew ell Hist. Sci. Ideas 11. 

vlii. \\ 4-5 (I.,) Time is conceived as a quantity of one 
dimension. .Indeed the analogy between time, and space of 
one dimension, is so close, that the same terms are applied 
to both ideas. Ibid. vi. The eye .sees length and breadth, 
but no third dimension. In order to know that there arc 
solids, we must infer as well as see. 1873 Clifford Pure 
Sclent et in Contemp. Rev. Ou. (1874) 716 Out of space of 
two dimensions, us we call it, I have made space of three 
dimension*. 1878 Sri wart & Taii Unseen Univ. vii. 8 220, 
221 Suppose our (essentially three-dimensional) matter to he 
the mere skin or boundary of an Unseen whose matter has 
four dimensions. 

b. dig. Since the product of two, or of three, 
quantities, each denoting a length (i.e. a magnitude 
of one dimension), represents an area or a volume 
(i.e. a magnitude of two, or of three, dimensions), 
such products themselves are said to be of so many 
dimensions ; and generally, the number of dimen- 
sions of a product is the number of the (unknown 
or variable) quantities contained in it as factors 
(known or constant quantities being reckoned of no 
dimensions) ; any power of a quantity being of the 
dimensions denoted by its index. (Thus jr 5 , x*y, 
.xyz are each of three dimensions.) The dimensions 
of an expression or equation are those of the term 
of highest dimensions in it, (The number of di- 
mensions corresponds to the degree of a quantity or 
equation ; see Degree sb. 13.) 

*557 Rkcorde Whetst. Hij, The nomber that doeth 
amounte thereof (3 X 3 X 3) hath gotten 3. dimensioned whiche 
properly bclongcth to a bodic, or sound forme. And thcr* 
lore is it called a Cube, or Cubike nomber. 2690 Lkybouhn 
Curs. Math. 314 Every Power hath so many Dimensions as 
the Letters wherewith it is written. 1706 W. Jones Syn. 
Palmar , Matheseos 40 The Quantity produc'd by the Mul- 
tiplication of Two, Three, etc. Quantities, is said to be of 
Two, Three, etc. Dimensions. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 

1. 190 To find the Greatest Common Measure of the Terms 
of a F raction . . Range the quantities according to the dimen- 
sions of some letters, c 1863 in Circ. Sc . 1. 476/1 When the 
. . equations are . . of two dimensions. 

+ 4 . Measurable form or frame ; pi. material parts, 
as of the human bodv ; ‘proportions \ Obs. 

1596 Smaks. Merck. V. 111. 1. 63 Hath not a lew hands, 
organs, dementions, scnces. Affections, passions ? x6ox — 
’Cruel. N. 1. v. 280, 1 ..know him noble.. And in dimension, 
and the shape of nature, A gracious person. 1603 — Lear 
1. ii. 7 My dimensions are as well compact, My minde 
as generous, and my shape as true. 1634 W. Wood New 
Eng. Prosp. 1. vii i, The Humbird is .. no bigger than a 
Hornet, yet hath all the dimensions of a Bird, as bill, and 
wings, with quills, spider-like legges, small clawes. 1667 
Milton P. /.. 1. 791 In thir own dimensions like themselves 
The great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim In close recess 
and secret conclave sat. 

fig. 1633 A. Wilson Jos. / 16a The Younger having all the 
Dimensions of a Courtier. 1660 Waterhouse A rms 4 A rm. 

38 Nations, whose polity had nil the dimensions of order in it. 

6 . Comb., as dimension-lumber, -timber, 
-stone, i.e. that which is cut to specified dimen- 
sions or size ; dimension- work, masonry built of 
* dimension-stones \ (Chiefly U.S.) 

1864. T hokrau CafeCod vii. (1&94) 156 Houses built of 
what is called 'dimension timber’, imported from Maine, all 
ready to be set up. 1874 Knight Diet, Meek.. Dimension 
Lumber, lumber sawed to specific sizes to order. 

Dimension, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To measure or space out; to reduce to measure- 
ment. 

*734 H. Walpole Lett, I. 335 (D.), I propose to break and 
enliven it by compartments in colours, according to the en- 
closed sketch, which you must adjust and dimension. 

Dime*nsionfcble, <t . nonce- wd. [f. prec. 4* 
•able : cf. companionable .] Capable of being 
measured ; having dimensions. 

i8fe E, A. Asbott Flatland it. xlx. 87 Some yet more 
spacious Space, some more dimensionable Dimensionality. 

Dimensional (dime nfanal), a. [f. Dimension 
sb. + -AL.] 

L Of or pertaining to dimension or magnitude. 

1816 KtATiNCE Trav. (1817) I. 66 note, About the same 
relative situation and dimensional proportion. 1888 J. T. 
Gvlick in Linn. Soc. Jrnl. XX. 234 If structural or dirnen* 
xional characters Are not correlated. 

2 . Geom. Of or relating to (a specified number 
of) dimensions ; see Dimension 3 a, 

1873 Cayley in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 673 Coordinates of 


point in (z 4 O-dimensionAl space. *88o Academy 30 Oct. 
314 Four-dimensional space may be built up with .. Ucosa- 
tetrahedroids. *88a Minch in Uni/i. Kinemat . 116 The 
general, or three dimensional, motion of a rigid body. 1883 
Amerkan VII. 75 We can, I think, conceive of space ax 
being two or even one dimensional 

Hence Dlm 9 xudo 2 i**Ut 7 , the condition of having 
(a particular number of) dimensions ; dimensional 
quality. 

tSyj Cayley in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 675 The notion of 
density u dependent on the dimensionality of the element 
of volume d or. 188a E. A. Abbott Flatland 11. xxil 101 
A race of rebels who shall refuse to be confined to limited 
Dimensionality. 

t Dimen 8 ionate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dimen - 
siotbem Dimension 4 -ate 3 7.] trans. To give or 
lay down the dimensions of. 

14.. Harl. MS. 2261 If. 217 b, In whichc booke* he 
dimencionate the worlde clerely with his contcntes. 

Dimensioned (dimc'njand), ppl. a. [f. Di- 
mension 4 -ed 2.] f a. Having material * dimen- 
sion * or extension (cf. Dimension sb. 2, 4b Oh. 
b. Having a i>articular dimension or measurement. 
C. Geom. Having (a specified number of) dimen- 
sions : sec Dimension sb. 3 a. 

1537 Tindall Supper of Lord in More's Anno. Poysoned 
/MrTwks. (15571 J092/1 Inuisiblc wyth al hys dymencioned 
body vnder the forme of breade transubstantiated into it. 
17x3 Pope Odyss. xix. 27 6 A mantle purple.tinged, and 
radiant vest, Dimensioned equal to his si/e. i88bTroctor 
Lam. Science Stud, 15 While a line could be infinitely pro- 
duced in this singly dimensioned world, the world itself . . 
would be finite. 1884 E. A. Abbott Flatland 86 Look down 
. . upon this land of Three Dimensions, and see the inside 
of every thrcc-dimennioned house. 

Dimensionless, a. [f. as prec. 4 -less.] 

1 . a. Without dimension or physical extension, 
b. Of no (appreciable) magnitude ; extremely mi- 
nute. o. Without dimensions: see Dimension 3a. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 17 To Heav’n thir prayers Flew up 
. . in they pass'd Dimentionless through Heav'niy dores. 
173s Warburton IFks. (1811) IX. tl 34 As the Earth is but a 
point compared tO ( the orb of Saturn, so the orb of Saturn 
itself grows dimensionless when compared to that vast extent 
of space which the stellar-solar Systems possess. 1813 
Coleridge Aids Red. App. C. (i8<8) I. 394 If we assume 
the tune as excluded, the line vanishes, and we leave space 
dimensionless. 1890 J- H. Stirling Gifford Lect. viii. iso 
With our scales and weights .. and measuring-rods, we do 
but deceive ourselves : what is, is dimensionless : the truth is 
not in time ; space is all too short for n ladder to the Throne. 

2 . Measureless, immense, boundless, vast. 

1813 Hogg in New Monthly Mag. (1836) XLVI. 446 Here, 
in these almost dimensionless regions, nature is seen on a 
large scale, a 1830 Galt Demon of Destiny 111. (1840) 28 
As if man were not but an atom thing In the dimensionless, 
the Universe. 

t Dimensions, a. Obs. rare Also -tious. 
[f. Dimension : see -loua. Cf. pretentious, reli- 
gious, suspicious.] Having (great) dimension or 
magnitude; spacious, extensive. 

163a Lithgow Trav. x. 507 The general! computation of 
which dimensious spaces, .amounteth to (etc.]. 

t Dime nsity. Oh. rare ~ *. [f. L. dimen s-us , 
after immensity A Dimension, magnitude. 

1x645 Howell Lett. (1655) IV. xliv. If of the smallest 
starrs in sky We know not the dimensity. 

Dimensiv© (dime-nsiv), a. Now rare or Oh. 
[f. L. dimens - ppl. stem (see Dimenhe v.) 4 -ivk.] 

+ 1 . Having, or related to, physical dimension or 
extension in space. Obs. 

1363-87 Foxk A. \ M. (1596) 210/1 In heauen the exist- 
ence of his bodie is dimensiue. 1396 Bell Sum. Popery in. 
x. 434 When the unequal! dimensiue quantities are placed 
togither. 1694 R. Burthoogr Reason 106 Matter is . . the 
first subject of dimensive spacious Quantity. 

1 2 . Serving to measure or trace out the dimen- 
sions of something. ? Obs. 

159s Davies ImmorL Soul iv. vl. (1714) 35 All Bodies have 
their measure and their space, But who can draw the Soul's 
dimensive Lines T x6xo Histrio-m. 1. 43 The very state of 
Peace shall sceme to shine Jn every ngure or dimensive 
lyne. 

3 . Of or belonging to dimension or magnitude ; 
dimensional, rare. 

1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 129 A few 
of the streets in the European town arc of great dimensions ; 

. . the Chowringhee Road . . is nearly two miles long, and in 
average width not less than eighty feet . .The Dhurrumtollah 
is nearly equal, in dimensive character, to this, 

] 1 ence + DUnrasivelj adv., f Dlm8'&0lT8i!8M* 
1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits $ Dwelt 55 Neither spirit™ 
nor diuels (they being no corporal substances stretched out 
by Dimensions . .) may truely be said to be in a place com- 
mcnsuratiuelie, or dimensiuelie. Ibid. 89 It arUeth . . from 
the finitenesse, and dimensluencsse of the angelicall nature. 

II Disne'iunua* Obs. [med.L. dtmensum mea- 
sured quantity, measure, sb use of pa. pple. of di- 
metiri to measure out s see Dimen be®.] A measured 
portion ; a fixed allowance ; — Dimenss sb. 

1630 B. Tonson New Inn 111. 8, You are to blame to use 
the poor dumb Christians So cruelly, defraud 'em of their 
di men sum. Yonder's the colonel's horse . . the devil a bit 
He has got, since he came in yet ! s6a* Liohtfoot Glean. 
26 The aimensum of their diet in the Wtldernesse. 
f P itt 8 n> WtiOMi Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
type *dimensHriire, LdJ- 4 tntnsurdre to measure, 
after dimetiri , dimensus, f. di- 4- metiri, tnensus to 
measure.] Measuring out or off, measurement. . 
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>593 Nor den Spec. Brit. f At sex i. Prepar. 15 Such an ex- 
pected geographicall description, .doeth require dimensura- 
t»on betweene euery station. *677 Plot Oxfordtk. To Rdr. 
B ij, As true as actual dunensuration . . could direct me to 
put them. 

So f Dlma'nsurabla a., capable of being mea- 
sured ; f Dime nanrated ppl. a., measured ; t Dl- 
me’n»urator, an instrument for taking measure- 
ments. (All obs . and rare.) 

1660 Stan lry/Zw/./M/ A w. (1701) \o+/i The point by fluxion 
makes a Line, the Line . . a Supernotes, the Superficies . . n 
Body, three ways dltnensurahle. 1675 Oc*u by Bnf. Pref, 3 
Dimensurators or Measuring Instruments. Ibid. (1698) 1 
Shewing the dimensurated miles and furlongs answrrnbly. 

Bimeraa (drmerftn). Entom. [f tnod.L. di- 
mera , neuter pi. of di menu (<iec Dimkkols) + -an.] 
A member of the division Dimera of hemipterous 
insects, having the tarsi two-jointed. 

1847 in Craig. 

Dlme’rcur-, -me*rcuro-, -me-rcury. Chem . 
[Di- 2 2.] Used in comb, and attrib. to express 
the presence of two equivalents of mercury. 

Thus dimerenrammontnm Hg« H4 . N2, an ammuniaca! 
mercury base in which half the hydrogen in ammonium 1* 
replaced by two atoms of divalent mercury. 

1873 Femmes' Chem. (ed. 11) 347 A brown precipitate . . 
consisting of dimercurammoniutn iodide 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 467 Dimercury methylene iodide CH 2 (Hg I)j is 
obtained by exposing methylene iodide with an excess of 
mercury to the action of light. 

Dimerism (ditneriz’m). [f. mod.L. dimer -us 
+ -ism.] Dimerous condition or constitution ; in 
Rot. the arrangement of floral organs two in a 
whorl : see next. 


Dimerous (drmeras), a. [f. tnod.L. dimer-us 
(F. dimtre), f. Gr. 8impd)$ bipartite (f. 81- twice + 
fxipoi part) + -ous.] Consisting of two parts or 
divisions : spec. a. Entom. Having two joints : 
applied to the tarsus of an insect, o. Rot. Of a 
flower : Having two divisions or members in each 
whorl. (Often written 2 -merous.) Of a. leaf : 
Consisting of two leaflets ( rare ). 

1 8*6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 387 Tarsi 
mostly trimerous, rarely dimerous. 1845 Lindlry Sch. Hot. 
viii. (1858) 129 Flowers dimerous. 1869 Student II. 12 Poly- 
merous leave* maybe dimerous, trimerous, etc. according to 
their number of meriphylls. 187a Oliver Blent. Dot. 11. 174 
Observe the dimerous symmetry of Enchanter’s Nightshade 
( Ctrcma ), the parts of the flower being in twos. 188a Vinks 
Saths' Bat. 646 True tetramerous flowers are allied ..to 
those with dimerous whorls. 

Dimeta'Uic, a. Chern . [f. Dt- 2 2d: cf. di- 
acid , dibasic] Containing two equivalents of a 
metal. 

x86s Odlinc Manual of Chem. I. 338 We have mono- 
metallic, dunetallic and trimetnllic compounds, represented 
respectively by the formula; MH2ASO4, MaHAsO*. and 
Ms AsO«. Of dimctallic or neutral, and trimetallic or basic 
arsenates, those of the alkali-metals are alone soluble in 
water. 

Dimeter (di-m/tai). Prosody, [a. L. dimetrus 
sb., dimeter , - metrus adj., a. Gr. Spurpos of two 
measures, f. $t- twice + ptrpov measure.] A verse 
consisting of two measures, i.e. either two feet or 
four feet. 

1589 Puttrnham Fug. Poesie 11. (Arb.) 143 In the dimeter, 
made of two sillablea enticr. iatrlame dfstre. 1615 B. 
I0N8ON Staple of N, iv Wks. (Rtldg.) 399/1 Wlien he comes 
forth With dimeters, and trimeters, tetrameters, Penta- 
meters, hexameters, catalectics . .What is all this, but cant- 
ing? *775 Tyrwhitt Ess. Lang. <y Vers if Chaucer lit. 
| 7 in CnauCeVs Wks., The Octosyllable Metre . . was in 
reality the antient Dimeter lambic. 1837-39 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. (*847) I. 30 The line of eight syllables, or dimeter 
iambic. *88a Goodwin (,k. Gram. 317 In most kinds of 
verse, a monometer consists of one foot, a dimeter of two 
feet. 

Dimethyl (daime-Jtil). Chem. [See Di - 2 2 and 

Methyl.] 

1 . as sb. A name of Ethane (C« H«), regarded as 
two molecules of the radical methyl (CH 3 ). 

1873 Femmes' Chem. (ed. 11) 568 A colourless gaseous 
mixture containing ethane ordimethyl. 1877 Watts Femmes' 
Chem, II. 47 Ethane. This compound . . may also be re- 
garded as dimethyl , or as ethyl hydride. 

2 - attrib. and in Comb, denoting an organic com- 
pound in which two equivalents of methyl take the 
place of two of hydrogen, as dimethyl ketone 
Acetone CO(CH 3 ) 2 , dimethylaniline , HjNCCHj,)..,, 
one of the aniline bases, ai methyl-benzene C a H* 



Foumes* Chem. II. 428 Dimethyl- benzene or Xylene. 1880 
Friswcll in Soc. Arts Jml. 444 The dimethyl compound 
resulting from the use of two molecules of the alcoholic 
compound. 

Dimatient (daimf Ji£nt), a . and sb. [ad. L. 
dimetient-em , pr. pple. of dtmetiri to measure out : 
see Diminsk.] A. adj. 

1 1. That measures across through the centre: 
dimetient line — Diameter. Obs. 

i6ot Holland Pliny 1 . 15 The dimetient line, or diameter, 
taketh a third part of the circumference, and little lease 
than a seuenth part. 1803 — Plutarch's Mor.i 045 That 
the Diameter or Dimetient line of the earth is triple to that 
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of the moone. 1710 Shklvocick^ Artillery iv. 264 The 
Orifice of the Chamber, whose Dimetient Line is exactly 
5 of the whole Diameter. 

2 . Math . That expresses the dimension. 

Dk Morgan DM . 4 tut. Calculus 323 Usually x" 
U the dimetient function of Algebra; we must come to 
the consideration of transcendental quantities before we 
find a function which is not of the same order as r n , for 
some value or other of a ; and then between x a and .*«♦* 
may be found an infinite number of functions, higher in 
dimension than the first, and lower than the second, how- 
ever small k mrfV be. 

t B. sb. (Snort for dimetient line). ■» Diamktku. 

(1570 Billingsley Euclid v 1. xxiv. 17a In euery parallclo* 
gramme, the parallclogramtncs about the dimeaens are lyke 
vnto the whole.] *571 Dicgk* Pantom. 1. Klein. B ij b, 
A Right line drawne through the Centre vnto the Circum- 
ference of both side*, is named his Diameter or Dimetient. 
xfop Lkybourn Curs. Math. 328 The Dimetient of a Sphere. 

Dimetric (daimetrik), a. Ciystallography. [f. 
Gr. 81-, 81 $ twice + pirpov measure + -ic: cf. Me- 
tric.] Applied to a system of crystals having 
thiee axes at right angles, the two lateral axes 
being equal to each other but unequal to the ver- 
tical axis ; ^-Tetragonal. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. 21 The names Monometric, Di- 
metric, and Trimetric, used in former edition* of this work, 
have been set aside . . The names want precision, the hexa- 
gonal system being as much dimetric as the tetragonal. 
Ibid. 2 a Tetragonal System (also called Quadratic, Pyra- 
midal, Monodimetric, Diinetnc). 1873 Foumes' them. (ed. 
11) 279 The dimetric are also very symmetrical, about three 
axes at right angles to each other. 

Dimioation (dimik^Jan). Now rare. Tad. 
L. dimicdtidn-em % n. of action f. ditniedre to fight.] 
V ighting ; strife, contention. 

16x3 Cockeram, Dim teat um . a battell. x6§o S. Clarkk 
Etcl. Hist. 1. (1654) 66 In the aimiention which arose about 
Ariua. 1660 Fisher Rustic hs Alarm Wks. (1679) 239 In 
thy mecr demi-digested demications agamst them. 1884 
Times aB July 6 Li such a continual dimication . . the de- 
feated impersonations of error will be found fighting as 
briskly as ever they did to-morrow. 

So t Di mio&tf v , to fight, contend ; Dlmloa* 
tory a. ( affected or humorous ), relating to fighting 
or fencing. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 3x4 When Similes are 
about to dimic-ite with Serpents. 189a Sat. Rev. 2 Apr. 
400/x For matters dimicatory. 

Dimlceries, var. Djmisnabies Obs. 

Dimidiate(dimi'dia,ddi-),^. [ad. L .dimidiat- 
us, pa. pple. of dimididre to halve, I. dimidium half, 
f. di-, itts- asunder 4- medius mid, medium middle.] 

1. Divided into halves ; halved, half. 

X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852I I. 475 The dimidiate 
platform of your staircase. 18x5 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Pop 
Eallactes , He . allows his hero a sort of dimidiate preemi- 
nence*. — Bully Dawson kicked by half ihe town, and half 
the town kicked by Bully Dawson’. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton 
Let. to A. De Morgan 43 Dimidiate ijuantification. 1854 
Hooker Htmal. JmU. I.m. 61 When the tree is dimidiate, 
one half the green, the other the red shades of colour. 

2 . Rot. and Zool. a. Of an oigan : Having one 
part much smaller than the other, so as to appear 
to be wanting, b. Split in twoon one side, as the 
calyptra of some mosses, o. fool. Relating to the 
lateral halves of an organism : applied to her- 
maphrodites having one side male and the other 
female. 

1830 Linw.ry Nat. Sy*t. Bol, 322 The dimidiate calyptra. 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 43a Dimidiate, a tubular calicle 
bisected vertically nearly to it* ba*e. 1855 Owkn Comp. 
Anal. 18 (L) Insects, like crustaceans, are occasionally 
subject to one-sided or dimidiate hermaphroditism. 1863 
Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss 312 Dimidiate , the same 
with cucullate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bat. vi. $ 6. ass I'he 
anther of Gomphrcna is completely unilocular by abortion 
.. of the companion cell. Thus losing one half, it is said 
to be dimidiate, or halved. 

3 . Comb, in botanical terms, as dimidiate-corda/e, 
said of a dimidiate leaf (see 2 a) of which the full- 
grown part is cordate; so dimidiate-oblong , -obo- 
void. (Sometimes written dimidialo-cordate , etc.) 

x866 Treat. Bot„ Dimidialo+ordate, when the larger half 
of a dimidiate leaf i* cordate. Hooker Stud. Flora 

329 Euphorbia peplis . . leaves dimidiate-cordate. Ibid. 435 
Leersia orytoiaes . . Spike let dimidiate-oblong. 

Dimidiate (dimi-dur't, dai-), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dimididre : see prcc.] 

1 . trans. To divide into halves ; to halve ; to 
reduce to the halt 

z6bj Cockeram, D {mediate , to part into two parts. 1631 
W, Sclater Civ. May, (1652) 42 Who dimidiate Christ, 
would have him onely by Halles. 163s Searkr Prim. 
Devot. (1663) 321 Dimidiated, as 'twere by forked tongues. 
1769 S. Parr iPhs, (1828) VII. 4x2. I hope he had a com- 
plete service, not mutilated and dimidiated, as it was for 
poor Johnson at the Abbey. 

2 . Her. To cut in half ; to represent only half of 
(a bearing), esp. in one half of a shield party per 
pale : see Dimidiated, Dimidiation. Hence Di- 
mi diating vbl. sb. 

**4 Bout ell Heraldry Hist.fr Pop, xiv. | 1 (ed. 3) 146 
This was styled Impaling by Dimidiation or Dimidiating. 
1880 Warren Book-plates xiL 128. 2893 Howi ett in 

Rstifuary July 160 The arms of the Cinque Ports, England 
dimidiating azure thsee ships’ hulls in pale or. 

Dfani diatad, ///. a. [f, prec. 4 -*D.l Halved ; 
divided into halves, or having only one naif shown 


or represented ; spec, in Her. of a bearing or coat 
of arms. (Cf. Dimidiatiok, Demi B. i.) 

t£7B Bobsewkll Armorie it. 49 Sundrie wa>e* they 
[Lions] are borne in armet . . Dimidiated. Parted, Louped. 
1647 A. Rosa Myst. Poet. iv. (1675) 98 In resjKsu of her 
(the moon’s] corniculAted, dimidiated, and plenary anpeu 
175a Sir I Hill Hist. A aim. sa (Jod .) The dyti&cus with 
twenty dimidiated stria: on tne extended wings. 1864 
UouihLL Heraldry Hut. hr /V/. xxxii. (ed. 3) 467 Or, a 
dimidiated eagle to the sinister sa. 189a /’m. Soc. Anti • 
y«<ir/«iXlV. 270 The arms of France and Burgundy arc 
shown dimidiated. 

Dimidiation (d imi>d ic 1 Jon , d si- \ [ad. I. dtmt- 

didtwn cM, n. of action from dimididre to halve: sec 
Dimidiate <*.] The action of halving, or condition 
oflieing halved ; spet. in Her. the combination or 
1 marshalling* of two coats ol arms by placing side 
by side the dexter half of one and the sinister half 
of the other ; an caily foim of impalement. 

c 14*5 Craft Nornbryuge (E. K T h.l ^ |?er lien .7. . 
partes of Jns craft. '1 he first is called addition, Jus Kctondc 
. Mihtraccion. 'l’hc thryd is called duplaclon. 'Ihe 4 
dimydicion. 1658 Philliis, Dimidiation , a dividing in 
the midst, a culling into two halves. 1780 I Edmondson 
Het a/dry 179 '1 lu» method of impaling arms by dimidiation 
hath been for some time laid aside in England 1847 Parker 
(tloxs. Brit. Her. 113 Dimidiation , the dexter half of the 
husband’s arms being joined to the sinister half of the wife’s. 
188s Ct khans Handbk. Her. xii. (ed 3) 164 Marshalling by 
Dimidiation was, towards the close of tho Fourteenth 
Century, superseded by Impalement. 

Dimilance, obs. form of Dh mi-la nor. 

Diminew, var. Diminur v. Obs , to diminiuh. 

Diminicion, ob*. form of Diminution. 

D iminis h (dimrnij , v. Also 5-6 y lor i, aaho 
for sh ; 5-6 deminiah(e, 6 Sc. dimimiaa, dini- 
nuae. [Formed under the joint influence of the 
earlier Dimjnue, F. diminuer, L. dimtnubre , and 
Minibh, earlier menu sen, OF. menuiser, L. tyjie 
*minutidre to cut small, having the prefix of 
the one with the suffix of the other. Ancient 
L. had diminutre to break into small pieces, 
dash to pieces, and deminutre to make smaller, 
lessen, reduce in sire. In lnte L. and Romanic 
the di- derivative supplanted the dc- form ; heme 
the modern derivatives of L, deminufrt all have 
dim in- ] 

I. trans . 

1 . To make (or cause to appear) less or smaller ; 
to lessen; to reduce in magnitude or degree. (The 
opposite of enlarge, inctease , augment , magnify .) 

1417 in EUi&Orfc. Lett. Ser 11 . 1 . 6s Yf your forces be not 
here alwayes soe strongly mayntayned & continued with- 
out being deminishedyour Irish animies will rise agayne 
ts»6 Pu gr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) a Perauenturc it di- 
minysshed theyr payne in hell. 1377 B- Gooor Heresbach's 
Husb. iv. (1586) 162 It greatly demlnisheth the substance 
of them. 1600 I Porv tr. Leo's Africa 11. 169 The whole 
lowne is diminished into one streete. x6ib Bkinbi ev Lad. 
Lit . xxiv (1627) 268 Whatsoever may diminish his estimation 
and authority. 1641 Wn kins Math. Magtck 1 xii. (1648) 
85 Tho weight must, be diminished in the same proportion 
1790 Paley Horse Paul. Rom. i u What diminishes vrrj 
much ihe suspicion of fraud. 1880 Geikik Phys. Geog 11. 
jf 8 53 The ascent of warm air must necessarily dimmish 
atmospheric pressure. 

J* b. To clip, sweat, etc. (coin). Obs. 

xM Grafton Chron . II 126 There should be no deceyt 
used by diminishing or clipping y* same. 1898 LuxrnFii 
Buef Ret. (18^7) IV 350 A French man is committed to 
Newgate for diminishing our com. 

f 2. To break in pieces, break small. Obs. iare. 
[class. L. diminuire ) 

1607 Topskll Fourf. Beasts (1658) 491 In Rhetia . . they 
hold betwixt the fighting of Rams a stick, or bat of Corn- 
tree, which in a bout or two they utterly diminish and 
bruise in pieces. 

8. To lessen in importance, estimation, or power ; 
to put down, degrade, humiliate ; to detract from, 
disparage, belittle, arch. (See also Dimjnihhkd 2.) 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Euk. xxtx. 15, I wil diminish them, 
that they shal no more rule the nations. 1666 Prey* Diary 
24 June. He do plainly diminish the commanders put in by 
the Duke, and do lessen the miscarriages of any that have 
been removed by him *867 Milton /^. L. vii 61a While 
impiously they thought Thee to diminish, and from thee 
withdraw The number of thy worshippers. 171a Stickle 
Sped. No. 348 f a This impertinent Humour of diminishing 
every one who is produced in Conversation. x8a8 Scott 
F. M. Perth viii, You would have accused me of diminishing 
your honour. 1880 Mias Broughton Sec. /A. 1. w, She .. 
passes out, angered, humbled, diminished pa^t compare. 

t 4 . To take away (a part) from something, so 
as to make it less ; nence gen. to take away, sub- 
tract, remove. Obs . . 

1404 Atkynson tr, De Imitatione iv ix, Take from our 
hertis. .all that may. .dimynyshe vs from thy etcrnall loue. 
a 1333 Frith Disput. Purgat. j8i Neither add any thing 
nordiminUh. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, ai 7 The .. 
love betwenc them, washed awaie and diminished all sus- 
picion. XS76 Fleming Panopt. Eptst. 24 Thus much was 
diminished from the state of the empyre. 1610 Smakh. 
Temp. 111. iii 64 Your swords., may as well Wound the 
loud windes . . as diminish One dowle that’s in my plumbe 
xtfxi Bible Dent. iv. a Ye shall not adde vnto the word 
which 1 command you, neither shall you diminish^ ought 
from it. 01697 Hayward (]■)• Nothing was diminished 
from the safety of the king by the imprisonment of the 
duke. 

V* 
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t b. absoL To Abate, subtract. Obs. 

1661 Stillingki. Prig. Sacr. ii vii |6 That We should not 
add to nor diminish from God* command*. 176a Goldrm, 
07 . IV, cv, Nothing should be Admitted to diminish from 
the real majesty of the ceremony. i8a6 R. H. Frovlk Rem, 
(1838) I, 74 Hi* command . .will no more diminish from the 
sum of our pleasure* than [etc.]. 

f 5 . To deprive (a person) in part, to curtail of. 
*558 l {| * Cox in 5 ti)pc Ann. Re/. I. vi 98 If now then 
the huildcr* . . be diminished of their wages. 1609 Bible 
( l)ouay) Ps. xxxiii. 11 They that seeke alter our Lord shal 
not he diminished of any good. *781 Go» dsm. C it. IV. lii, The 
whole < ircle seemed diminished of their former importance. 
8. Arch. To make (a thing) such that its succes- 
sive parts in any direction arc continuously less and 
less; to cause to taper or progressively decrease 
in sue, as a tapering column; see Diminution 9. 

x6«4 Wottom An hit. (1672) 32 They [pillars] are all 
diminished from one third part of the whole Shaft. 1797 
Monthly Mag. III. aai The sides form the arch joints of 
the bridge, and a»c diminished, so as to tend towards the 
c entre of the circle. 

7 . Mus. f ft- To reduce in loudness, make gra- 
dually softer : cf. Diminuendo. Obs. b. To lessen 
(an interval) by a semitone : see Diminished 4. 

1674 Playvor!) Skill Mus. 1. xi. 4^ It will work a better 
eflect to Tune the Voice diminishing it, rather than In- 
creasing it. 

II. intr. 

8. To become lets or smaller ; to lessen, decrease. 
* 5 *° C ax ton's C hr on. Eng. ii, tt/a Kyng Ooffar* people 

enc reaped dayly and his dyminished. *565 Earl Bedkoro 
in Kills On' Lett. Ser. 1. 1 1 , 215 A* their force dunenesxhede 
Ho,dvd her Grace increacc. 1700 Dhyokm Fables Prcf. 
(Globe) 495 What judgment I hud increase* rather than 
diminishes. 17*5 Popk Odyss. xiv. 5184 Crete's ample fields 
diminish to our eye. i860 Tyndall (,la< . 1 11. 16 The sound 
. . diminishes in intensity. 1878 H uxi ly Phyxwgr. 78 The air 
diminished m bulk, while the quit ksilver increased in weight. 

b. Arch . To have its dimensions successively 
smaller in the same direction ; to taper. 

. * 7*5 Lfoni Palladio's Anhit. (1742) I 12 In the dimin- 
ishing of them it must be observ'd, that by how much 
longer they are, by so much the less they must diminish. 

Diminishable (dimi-ni/ib’l), a. [f. prec. -f 
-ablk.J Capable of being diminished or lessened. 
Hence DlmLnlahabUnosa. 

*78* Kikwan in Phil. Trans LXX 1 I. 223 Phlogisticated 
air, after it ha* been purified fmm phlogiston . is again 
diminishable by phlogistu piocesses 1864 spectator •so Aug. 
948/1 A five years* sentence . being thus at best diminish- 
able by one year and three week*. 1873 Vi itch Lucre- 
tins jj The absolute dunimshableuess of the Sum of matter. 

Diminished (dimi-mjt\ ///. a. [f. as prcc. 

•f »EI> 1.1 

1 . Made smaller, lessened : sec the verb. (+I11 
quot. 1607, Lowered in condition, weakened, wasted, 
emaciated.) 

1607 Torsi - ll Lour-/. Beast* (1658) 533 For the encourag- 
ing of a feeble and diminished horse Eumeliu* reporteth 
the flesh of swine . mingled in umc and given to drink, 
to be exceeding good 1741 You No A 7 . Th. ix 1715 How 
swift I mount » Diminish’d Faith lecedes. ni8<oCAi iioun 
IVks (1874) VI. 140 I a>s of sovereignty, to be reflected 
back, not in diminished, but increased splendor. 

2 . Lowered m importance, estimation, or power 
(see L>(WiNi8H v 3); nowonlyin phr. ftom Milton. 

1667 Mu ion P. L. iv 3s O tliuu [sun] .. at whose sight 
all the Starrs Hide their diimtmht heutls. 1698 Conc.rfve 
lUtth 0/ Muse no She feels the Shame, Of Honours lost, 
and her diminish'd Name. 1840 K F. Naimi r Scenes 4 
Sf>o*t r For. Lamia 1. p. xxxv, Ciest-falien and dcjcct<d .. 
[they) hide their diminished h< ads. 

3 At eh , et.’ (See quota.] 

17*6 I 1 o\i Alberti's Archil, I 53/* The imperfect, or 
diminish'd Arch . t* not a compltat S< im-ciicle, but a deter- 
minate p.ot les* 1823 P Nicholson i'tacl Build 584 
Diminislc d Bar. in joinery, tl c l ur of a sash that is thin- 
nest on the intur c,.ge 1876 Gvmlt A r hi , Gloss , Dimi- 
nished Column , a column whcieof the upper diameter n» 
less than the lower. 

4 . Mus. a. Of an interval : I .ess by a chromatic 
semitone than a perfect , or than a minor, interval 
of the same name : opp. to augmented. Diminished 
triad , a triad containing a diminished (instead of 
a perfect) fifth, b. Dt mini shed subject, a subject 
related in diminution (see Diminution 5 a). 

* 7 * 7 * 5 * Chambers Diminished interval, in music, 
is. an interval which 1* short of its just quantity by a lesser 
semitone. *753 /bid. .S uff. s. v. Interval , A Table of 
Musical Intervals .Diminished Fourth. . Diminished Fifth 
. . Diminished Seventh. >?*s. Browning Toicata 0/ Ca- 
lup/Cs vii, Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths dimi- 
nished, sigh on sigh. 1880 C. H. H Parky in Grove Out. 
Mus. I. 448 The diminished seventh . . is a semitone less 
than the ordinary minor seventh. 

Dixni*ni*Il6r. rare. [f. as prec. + -EH L] One 
who or that which diminishes or lessens. 

i6ox Wkevfr Afirr. Mart, Avij, This paynted wether- 
(ocke. Arts diminisher, With cowardize beginneth to era- 
peach me. 1637 Clarke Serm. 241 (L.) The diminisher of 
but the demolisher of episcopal authority. 

Dimi'Xliiliing, vbl. sb . ff. as prec. + -tng 1.] 

1 . The action oT the verb Diminish; lessening, 
diminution. 

1S13 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 782 Thinges.. 
redoundyng to the diminishyng of his honor. 158a R. 
Wimolkdon (title). A Sermon no less fruitful than famous. • 
s S t ,5 .°kle copy, without addings or diminishing!. 

1649 Milton Rtkon. x. That their liberties and rights were 
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I the impairing and diminishing of his regal power. 1863 
Gko. Eliot Romola in. xil, The one end of her life seemed 
to her to he the diminishing of sorrow. 

2 . Arch. Tapering; = Diminution 9. ? Obs. 

Shuts Archil. Ciija, How to close and finish the 
diminishing of the pillors. 1613-39 I. Jones in Leonl 
Palladio's Archit . (174a) H. 46 The diminishing of the 
Pilasters. 1776 G. Skmpir Building in IVater 142 In 
evet^f Course to make a two Inch set off., will preserve the 
diminishing of the Pier. 

Dimrnishinff, ///. a. [f. ns prec. + -in c ‘A] 
1 . That diminishes or lessens : a. That makes 
less. b. That grows less. 

Hooke Microgr. 3 [It] may by .. some convenient 
Diimnishing-Glasxcs, be made vanish into a scarce visible 
Speck. 1793 Smkaton Edrstone L. Introd. 4 The building 
is carried up .. by diminishing stones, to the height of 115 
feet. i8z6 K eating r Trav. (1817) II. 210 If they could 
read through a diminishing glass. 1894 Nature 26 July jgi 
The diminishing speed of the earth’s rotation. 

1 2 . Disparaging, deprcciative. Obs. 

1673 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. *^5 The Lord* accused the 
Commons for their . . provoking, and diminishing expres- 
sions. 1703 Stanhope Para/hr, III. 501 St. Paul, who .. 
disdnins all false and diminishing Rcflcc tions. 

8. Arch., Ship-building , etc. Thinning or tapering 
off gradually. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Diminishing stuff, in 
ship-building, the planking wrought under the wales, where 
it is thinned progrcsxLely to the thickness of the bottom 
plank, i860 K. W. Meade Naval Archit. 3*4. 1876 

Gwilt Af chit . , Gloss., Diminishing Rule , a board cut with 
a concave edge, so as to ascertain the swell of a column, 
and to try it* curvntiuc. Diminishing Stale, a stale of 
gradation used tti finding the different points for drawing 
the spiral curve of the Ionic volute. x88a Wore. Exhio. 
Catat. iii. 5 Four diminishing joints. 

Dlmi ninhingly, ndv. [f. prec. + -i.r -.] 

1 . In a diminishing manner or degree ; decreas- 
ingly. 

18*7 Examiner 262'! The light .is spread diminishingly 
over the picture. 1873 Content / Rev. XXI. 449 Most 
|K)weiful and varied in man, diminishingly so in the lower 
animals. 

1 2 . Disparagingly, dcnreciatively. Obs. 

167* Afede's \Vks., Life 7 Some . . were induc’d to speak 
somewhat diminishingly, and below the worth of his 
[Mede's] Clavis and Commentary upon the Apocalyps, 
1707 Norris Treat. Humility vi. 289 To lessen and vilify 
lnmself, and speak very diminishingly of his own worth. 

Diminishment. Now tare. Also 6 de-. 
[f. Diminish v. + -mknt. Apn. obsolete before 
1700; used again in 19th c, but not common.] 
The action or process ol diminishing ( trans . and 
intr.) ; diminution, lessening, decrease, abatement. 

1346 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (iss°) 94 b, All is to demyn- 
yxhmcnt or a kvnjjes power. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 

1. xui. HU uiuine maiestie the offence of diminUhment 
wherof 1* an unpardonable crime. x66a J. Chandler Van 
Ilelmont's Oriat. Pref. to Rdr . A pure, everlasting.. 
Light, which will illustrate all things, without dammage 
and dumnUhment. 1837 Lockhart Scott xhv, He received 
us with little perceptible duiiinishinent in the sprightliuess 
of his manner. 1893 G D. Leri ik Lett, to Marco xxvi. 171 
A duninishment in their numbers 

Diminitif, -iv©, obs. forms of Diminutive. 
DimLnuate, v. tionce-wd. [f. L. dl-, deminufre 
to lessen + -ATE 3 ; cf. next.J intr . To use a diminu- 
tive word or expression. (Cf. Dimiyuent.) 

1883 M. Con ins Midnight to Atidn. viii. 174 ‘You are 
a little wild ' * A little ! you diminn itc ! ’ 

t Dimianation. Obs. tare. fa. OF dmi- 
nuanon ( 1 4S8 in Godcf.), f. dimtnuer to Diminish.] 
D MINUTION. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dktes 28 My tre*or . . may 
not be mynis'dicd f 'rtmo thing that I yeuc but thou maist 
departe wiih noon of tlijn withoute d> mynuauon. 

t Diminne, v. ( bs. P Ot ms ; 4 dymynu^, 6 
•ew, d rainew, Sc. dimunu^. fa. F dt minuter 
(1308 in Godef. Sup pi.), ad. deminu-Arc to 
lessen, Diminish. Cf. Pr. diminuat , also with 
other conjugatiotmi suffixes, Pr., Sp., and Pg. di - 
tnimtir , Cat. disminuir , It. diminutre. In au the 
Romanic langs. the prefix is di-, which was also 
the common mcd.L. spelling, but ancient L. had 
deminufre to lessen, diminish, diminutre to break 
into gmall pieces; cf. Diminish.] => Diminish v. 
(in various senses). In first quot. intr, to speak 
disparagingly ; cf. Diminish v. 3. 

138a Wycup Ezeh. xxxv. 13 $e han dymynued {gloss or 
xpoken yuel] me [13W deprauyd a^ens me. Vulg 

derogastis], 15*3 Douct^u* Asneu 1. Prol. 74 Nor na 
reproche diminew thi guid name. 1549 Compl. Scot . vi. 56 
God almychtv. .mittigatis, augment!*, or dimunueix. .the. . 
oDcrationa of the planctis. *368 Skeynk The Pest (i860) 

16 Rather depart riche nor Teife pure, or diminew their 
fortune ony wayis, 

II Diminuendo (dimfmi/^mdo). Mus, [It 

diminuendo lessening, diminishing, pr. pple. of 
dimmmre to diminish : see prec ] A musical 
direction indicating a gradual aecrease in force or 
loudness of tone (abbrev. dim., dimin .) ; as sb. a 
gradual decrease in force of tone, or a passage 
where this occurs. Also transf and fig, (Opp. 
to Crescendo.) 

.*773 ‘J« . Collin* # Mus. Trav. (ed. 3) 65, I stood still some 
time to observe the diminuendo and crescendo. 1789-18*6 
[see Crmcenpo). 1870 Miss Bhidoman Ro, Lynns II. iii. 70 


DIMINUTION. 

* Ah l * this from Dicky Blake, diminuendo. t8oi Daily 
News 96 Oct. 3/3 A similar trimming . . on a smaller scale, 
edged . . the bodice, and was repeated in a further diminu- 
endo round the neck. 

t Dimi nuent, a. Obs. rare . [ad. L. di-, de- 
minuent-em, pr. pple. of dh, deminutre to Dimin- 
ish.] Diminishing ; lessening the force of any- 
thing. 

1608 W. Sclater Comm. MalacAv (1630) 38 When the 
Scripture speaks of spiritual! Sacrifices, it useth a Term© 
diminuent. 1647 Sanderson Serm. II. aai Such kind of 
limiting and diminuent terms. 1657 — Serm, Prcf. (1681 ) 16 
The Comparative degree (A«iari6aqAOVf<rT^>ov«) in such kind 
of xpeaking being usually taken for a Diminuent tertne* 

Dimtnuse, obs. Sc. form of Diminish. 
t Diminu t©, a. Obs. Also 5-6 de-. [ad. L. 
di-, deminut-us, pa. pple. of di-, e&minu&e to 
Diminihh.] Diminished, lessened; abated; incom- 
plete, defective. 

Diminute conversion (Logic), conversio per accidens, in 
which the converse asserts less than the convertend, as in 
‘ All the natives were slave* : Some slaves were natives.’ 

ct 490 Hpnryson Fables Prol. 41 (Jam. Suppl.) Gif that 
yc find ocht . . Be diminute, or yit superfluous, c 2475 
Partenay 5680 He and his land snold be disherite, Exile 
and denunute by his dedes smart. 1333 More Apot. viii. 
Wks. 86i/a That hce neucr wrote that sermon nimselfe, 
but that some of hys audience . . dydde wryte it dyminute, 
and mangled for lacke of good remembraunce. 1557 Re- 
corok Whetst. Aivb, If tne partes make les*e inan the 
whole nomber . . then is that nomber called Diminute, or De- 
fectiue. As .8. hath these partes ,1. .2. .4. whtche make but .7. 
1651-3 Jer. Taylor Stmt for Venn. xxiv. 304 Affix prices 
made diminute and lessened to such proportions and abate- 
ments. 1731 Chandler tr . Limborch's Hist. Input's. II. 32 
He who confesses, an heretical Action or Word, but denies 
the wicked Intention . . is . . to be delivered over a* a diminute, 
impenitent, and negative Herctick. 

D. Diminutive, minute. 

1611 Sir A. Gorges (T ), The first seeds of things are little 
and diminute. 

Diminute, V. rare. [f. L. di-, dbninut - ppl. 
stem of di-, deminubc to Diminish.] trans. To 
lessen ; to belittle; = Diminish v. 3. 

1360 Holland Crt. Venus 111. 905, I imploir. .}e not deiect 
the dignitie nor gloir, Spuhc, nor reif, diminute nor deploir 
Into na sort thes doifeit Goddex. 1883 J. C. M orison in 
Afacm. Mag. 200 The repugnant task 01 diminuting our 
hero has been forced upon us. 

t Dimintrtely, adv. Obs. [f. Diminute a. 

-ly '*.] In a diminished manner or form ; incom- 
pletely. 

* 5 ** St* Papers Hen. VIII \ I, 70 , 1 never rehersydde Your 
Graces letters, diminutcly, or fully, but by the Kytigis cx- 
nressc commaumlemcnt. 1659 Baxter Key Cat A. xx. 95 
Sciences diminutcly and insufficiently delivered by their 
authors. 1841 hraser's Mag. XXIV. 25 He Could . . make 
even Old Hal diminutcly to sing [* to sing small ’J. 

Diminution (diminiw'Jan). Forms: 4-6 di* 
minuoion (also with^y for i), dinoinicion, 7 de- 
minution, 6- diminution, [a. AF. diminuciun 
{a 1300), F. diminution » Pr. diminutio, bp. di mi- 
nuc ion, Pg. diminuifdo, It. dimirtuzione , ad. J.. 
diminution- cm later spelling of deminution-etn, n. 
of action irom deminubc to lessen. Classical L. 
analogies would give the form deminution : see 
Diminish, Diminuk] 

1 . The action of diminishing or making less ; the 
process of diminishing or becoming less , reduction 
in magnitude 01 degree; lessening, decrease. 

r 1374 Chaucer Itoytus 111.1286 i335)Toencrece or maken 
dyminucioun < >fmy langage. 1495 Ait 11 Hen. I'll, c 2 46 
Dymynuuonof puriy>**rnierji ..shalbe had or women gnate 
with child. 1594 Hooker Ac (• l i(, l m. xi (1611) 120 Chai ge 
by add tion or diminution. 1617 Morvson Ihn it 111 1.313 
'The reumindrr can hardly bcaie Kuch dfinmution, as afl 
Atnnes arc subiect vnto. x68a Burnet Rights Princes vm. 
31* Rather than consent to the least diminution of that 
Right. 2691 T. H[all1 Ate New Invent p. evii, Enlarge- 
ments or Diminutions of Wharf* or Bank* 272a Addison 
Spat No. 517 P 1 A copy of his letter, without any altera- 
tion or diminution. 2837 Whewril Hist. Induct. Sc. II. 
175 The Diminution of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic. 

D. Apparent lessening, as by distance. ? Obs. 

2621 Shake. Cymb. 1 iii. x8 To looke vpon him, till the 
diminution Of space, had pointed him sharpe as my Needle. 
2667 Milton P. L. vii. 369 From human sight So farr re- 
mote. with diminution seen. 

t 2 . Representation of something as less than it 
is ; extenuation, b. as a Rhet . figure. Obs. 

1303 R. Bkunne Handl. Synne 22416 Jyt her ys an en- 
chesun Ys kallede 1 dymynucyun On englys nyt ys to 
mene To make )>y synne lytyl to seme. 2^86 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 11. (1625) 93 Example . . for diminution, might be 
this . . these 1 must confesxe are injuries to some, but unto 
me they are trifles. 1639 O. Walker Oratory 75 Gradation 
is by Oratours most-what observed, and the weightiest word 
said last : or, in diminutions, the contrary, 
f 3 . Lessening of honour or reputation ; deroga- 
tion, depreciation, belittling. Obs , 

* 5?6 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) p What approbations, 
diminut ions, insinuations. 1390 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. 
Eccl. Biog . (2853) II. x8x Under pardon of those saints, .for 
I intend not the diminution of their glorious deaths. 2646 
Fuller Wounded Conec. (1841) 351 A diminution to the 
majesty of God. 1848 Ethan Bos. 49, I shall not much 
regard the worlds opinion or diminution of me. 171a Stkbue 
Sped. No. 468 F 4 Thinking nothing a Diminution to me, 
but what argues a Depravity of my WilL * 1734 North 
Lives (x8s6) II. 178 AU th at appeared . . of diminution to 
the reputation . . which hU Lordship • . had acquired. 
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+ 4 . Partial deprivation, curtailment, abatement. 

Hall Ckron., Hen. V, 70 b t That we suffre harme or 
diminicion in person, estate, worship, or goodes. t66t Bram- 
hall Just find. iv. 78 Untill it come to sentence of death, 
or diminution of member. 1875 Baxter Cat A. Theol. 11. 1. 
ao Had this been any injury or diminution to the rest 7 

5 . Mus, a. The repetition of a subject (in con- 
trapuntal writing) in notes of half or a quarter the 
length of the original: opp. to augmentation. 
+ b. (quot. 1614) The conaition of being dimin- 
ished (of an interval): see Diminished 4 (obs. 
rare). 

1997 Morley Introd. Mus, 34 Diminution is a certaine 
lessening or decreasing of the essential value of the notes 
and rests. 1609 Douland Omith . Microl. 48 Diminution . 
is the varying of Notes of the first quantity , . or it is a 
certain cutting off of the measure. 1614 T, Ravenscrokt 
(title), A briefe Discourse of the true but neglected Vse 
of characterising the Degrees by their perfection, imperfec- 
tion and diminution, in measurable Mu&icke. 1669 Ouseley 
Count erf. xv. 104 [In] imitation by diminution . . the come, 
quent substitutes notes of smaller value for those proposed 
by the antecedent. 

0 . Her . With earlier authors: The defacing of 
part of an escutcheon. By later writers said to 
be ■* Difference, 

1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. viii. (*660) 43 Diminution is a 
blemishing or defacing of some particular point . . of the 
Escocheon, by reason of the imposition of some stain and 
colour thereupon. 1787 Porny Her. Gloss., Diminution , 
word sometimes used instead of Difference. 1830 Kohson 
Brit. Herald III Gloss , Diminution of Arms , an expres- 
sion sometimes used .. instead of differences, or, as the 
French call them, Insures . . from thelouin diminutions * , 
lessenings, os showing a family to be less than the t luef. 

+ 7 . Gram. The formation of a diminutive word 
from a primitive. Obs , rare. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Dny. Gram, xi, The common affection 
of nouns is diminution. . . The diminution of substantives 
hath^ these four divers terminations : El. Et . .Ock. . Ing. . 
Diminution of adjectives is in this one end, ish. 

8. Law. An omission in the record of a case sent 
up by an inferior court to a superior, in proceedings 
for reversal of judgement. 

Ji8io Coke Bk. of Entries 343 a/a (mart.) I jt def. alledge 
diminution cn le Here. fac. seitinam. Ibid. 251 h/r (marg.) 
Diminution al ledge per le def. cn les proclamations. xoao 
SirW. Jones Reports, Weeverv, Fulton 2 Car. 1 (1675) 140 
Car apres in nullo cst Erratum plcde, neque 1 c Plaintiff 
neque le Defendant poient al ledge diminution, car per le 
joinder ils alio we record**.] 1657 Grimrton tr. Crake's 
Refits. (1683) It. 597, Johns v. Bowen. 18 Jas. I, After the 
Record certified, the plaintiff in the Writ of Error alledgcs 
Diminution for want of an Original, which was certified and 
entered. 1708 Tertnes de la Ley 248, Diminution , is when 
the Plaintiff or Defendant in a Writ of Error Rlledges . . 
that part of the Record remains in the Infcriour Court not 
certifyed, and prays that it be certifyed by Certiorari. 1648 
in Wharton Law Lex. 

9 . Arch. The gradual decrease in diameter of 
the shaft of a column, etc.; the tapering of a 
column or other part of a building; also, the 
amount of this tapering in the whole length. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kerxey', Diminution .. in Architecture, 
the lessening of a Pillar by little and little from the Base 
to the Top, xya6 Leoni Alberti's Archit. II. ao/r The 
diameter of the lower diminution. 17*7-51 Ch am her* Cycl. 
S.V., The Gothic architects . . observe neither diminution nor 
•welling ; their columns are perfectly cylindrical. 1766 
Entice London IV, 356 [The] turret . . ends with a fine 
diminution. .** 4 ? 7 * Gwilt Archit. in. i. 809 The diminu. 
tion or tapering form given to a column . . sometimes com- 
mences from the foot of the shaft, sometimes from a quarter 
or one third of its height, /bid. 8x$. Vitruvius in this order 
[the Tuscan] forms tne columns six diameters high, and 
makes their diminution one quarter of the diameter. 

Diminutival (dimi-niiitorval), a. ( sb .) Gram. 
[f. L. diminutiv us Diminutive + -al.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a diminutive, b. as 
sb. A diminutival suffix. 

1868 T. H. Key PhiloL Essays x.ai3 The Latin, .forming 
contemptuous terms for men, by means of a diminutival 
suffix. 1871 Roby Lat. Gram. tu. vii. § 86* Adjectives, 
chiefly diminutival. 1880 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) 
5 3x7 In -kin . . a widely prevalent diminutival. 

Diminutive (dimini/ftiv), a. and sb. Also 4 
diminitif («yf, etc.), 6-7 diminitive, 6 demy- 
nutyve. [a. F. diminutif - ivc (14th c. in Godcf. 
Sufpl.\ ad. L. di- f deminutiv-us , f. dU, deminutus , 
pa. pple. of di‘ % deminuere to lessen. The sb. use is 
found in Eng. earlier than the adj.] A. adj. 

1 . Gram. Expressing diminution ; denoting some- 
thing little: usually applied to derivatives or affixes 
expressing something small of the kind denoted by 
the primitive word. (Opp. to augmentative.) 

1580 North Plutarch (1670) 5 Where they honoured this 
old woman [Hecaleh calling her by a diminutive Name, 
Hecalena. >859 O. Walker Oratory 3a Verbal nouns., 
some of them being augmentative, some diminutive. 1755 
Johnson Prff. to Diet., Diminutive adjectives in -ish, as 
greenish. 1758 Burke Subl. 4 B. 111. xiiL In most languages 
the objects oflove arc spoken of under diminutive epithets. 
»•* M ason Eng. Gram, f 313 The diminutive sense easily 
passes into that of depreciation, as in worldling, groundling. 

1 2 . Making less or smaller ; tending to dimi- 
nution. Obs. 

*877 Gale Crt. Gentiles tv. *66 God . . cannot fal under 
any mutation either . . augmentative or diminutive. 1711 
Smartest Charac. (1737) ill. m* ii* *75 Any thing dimi- 
nutive either of their inward Freedom or national Liberty. 


+ 8. Representing or describing something as less 
than it is ; disparaging, dcpreciative. Obs. 

s66e Glanvill Lux Orient. Ii. (1683) 9 A diminutive and 
disparaging apprehension of the infinite . . Goodness of Ocxl. 
17*7 Watkrland Eucharist 443 The Death of Christ . . a 
federal Rite . , appears to be too low and too diminutive a 
Name for it, 1791 Paine Rights if Man (ed. 4) xaa A scene 
so new . . that tne name of a Revolution is diminutive of its 
character, and it rises into a Regeneration of man. 

4 . Characterized by diminution ; hence, of les>s 
size or degree than the ordinary; small, little. In 
later use, generally, a more forcible expression for 
' small*: =r minute, tiny. (Usually in reference 
to physical size.) 

160s Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 1 . 19 Balurdo 
cals for your diminutive attendance. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 
iv, ii. 10 The poore Wren (the most diminutiue of Birds*. 
16*3 Cockkram, Diminutiue , little. 1641 Brathwait Eng. 
Intelligencer 11, Our Progenitours esteemed diminutive 
Cottages as Ktngdomes. itis tr. Powet's Hist. Drugs I. 
146 A diminutive Pine, whicn grows not above the Height 
of a Man. *7*7 Swift Gulliver 1. i. 26, 1 could not suffi- 
ciently wonder at the intrepidity of those diminutive 
mortals. 174s Gray Let. Poems (1775) 108 Last post I 
received a very diminutive letter, 18x8 Jas. Mitt. Brit. 
India II. iv. viii. 283 The summer ..passed in unavailing 
movements and diminutive attempts. *851 Brimlfy F\s. i jo 
(IV ordsw.) We .. know that children are not diminutiv** 
angels, 1870 E. Peacock Raff Skirl. III. 34 Small, almost 
diminutive, in stature. 

B. sb. 

1 . Gram. A diminutive word or term (sec A. 1) ; 
a derivative denoting something small of the kind, 

1308 The vis a Barth . De P. R. xvii. xevi. (Tollcm. MS.), 
Of* Lens, lentis," comeb * Lenticula,’ be diminityf perof. 
X530 Pai sc.r. 303 Adjeetyvc* which** Ins demynutyves in 
signyfication. 1591 Peruvall Sfi. Diet. Biij, Diminutiues 
end commonly in ito , ilia. 1678 Cudwomih In tell. Syst. 
264 The word 6a*/aonoi/ .is not a dimmitivc. but an ad- 
jective substantiv’d. *709 Stkfle Tat Ur No. 135 F 1 Cicero 

calls those small Pretenders to Wisdom . certain Minute 
Philosophers, using a Diminutive even of the Word Little. 
.864 Tr, nnyson Aylmer*: Field 539 III babyisms and dear 
diminutives Scatter’d all over the vocabulary Of such a love 
1894 J 1 '. Fowl pr Adamnan Introd. 80 His name, Adam- 
nan, is a diminutive of Adam. 

2 . Her. One of the smaller ordinaries correspond- 
ing in form and position to the larger, but of less 
width. 

[i486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. C iv b, This cros fcroslet] is not 
so oft borne in aimys by him selfe . neucr the lees mony 
tymys hit is borne in dimynutiuy*, that is to say in httyll 
crossis crossit.] 157a Bossewm l Armone x t . 37 b, The Bnr- 
rulct is a Diminutive thereof, and is but the fourth parte of 
the Barrc. X766 Porky Her. iv. (1787) 60 '1 he Pale . . Its 
Diminutives arc the Pallet, which i* the half of the Pale, 
and the Endorse, which is the fourth part of a Pale. x88s 
Cussans Handbk. Her. iv. 57 The diminutives of the Bend 
are the Rendlct, or Garter, which is half the width of the 
Bend : the Cost, or Cotice, which is half the B«*ndlet ; and 
the Riband, half of the Cost. Ibid. 72 All the Ordinaries 
(but not their diminutive*) may be charged. 

8. A diminutive thing or person, a. A small 
variety or form of something ; a * miniature \ 
+ b. Something very small ( obs ,). tC. ftt dimi- 
nutive : on a small scale, in miniature (obs.). 

1606 Shaks, Tr. 4 Cr. v i. 38 How the poore world is 
pextred with such water-flies, diminutiues of Natuie. — 
Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xii. 37 Most monster-like be shewnc For 
poor'st Diminitiuex, for Dolts. *6*7-77 i‘ KI rHAM Resolves 
1. xxxiii. 57 All families are but diminutives of a Court. 1658 
Sir T. Brownk Card, Cyrus lii, In what deminutives the 
plastick principle lodgcth is exemplified in seeds, a *687 
Cotton (j.) Sim .. Wa* then a knave, but in diminutive. 
X796 Mod, Gulliver's Trav. 46 A refle* tion . . which 1 often 
found myself justified in bringing home to these dimi- 
nutives. *84* C. Whitehead a. Savage (1845) L xi. 14*; 
The diminutive tells me he believes he ha* wronged you. 
1853 K an e Grinned b.xfi. xix. (1856) 150 A stimulus, acting 
constantly, like the diminutive of a strong cup of coffee. 

+4. Something that diminishes or lessens ; spec. 
in Med. A medicine that abates the violence of a 
disease. Obs . 


s6os Warner Alb. Eng. x. liv. (1612) 242 If hi* Fames 
Diminutiue in anything wefinde. x6as Burton Anat. Mel. 
it. v. 1. vij When you have used all good meanes and helpe 
of alterative*, averters, diminitive*. 

Diminutively (dimi nifftivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2 .1 In a diminutive manner or degree. 

1 . In tne way of diminution ; so as to represent 
anything as small, or as less than it is ; + extenu- 
atingly, disparagingly, depreciatively (obs.). 

1613 F. Robarts Revenue of Gosfiel 125 They will cheer- 
fully.. say, It was but fiue pounds .. It comes but once a 
yeare, I hope to recoucr it by the grace of God. Thu* 
diminutiuely and hopefully men mention any great charge, 
suitable to tneir owne humor*. 1882 Baxter Dwine Life 
175 Thinking diminutively of God’s Tove and mercy. 1788 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary July, I began to think less diminu- 
tively of that [roomj. 1814 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 
1 . 256 When I say, 'There were few men with him’; 1 
speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as incon- 
siderable : whereas, when I say, ' There were a few men 
with him ' ; 1 evidently intend to make the most of them. 

2 . In a smaller or minute degree. 

1720 tr. Leonardos Mirr. Slones «x8 Prassius .. has all 
the Virtues of the Emerald, tho’ diminutively. 


Dimimutiveness. (f. as prec. 4 -nkbh.] The 
quality or condition of being diminutive. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II., Diminutiveness , littleness. i75f“* 
Student 11. 22s (T.) While he stood on tip-toes thrumming 
his bass-viol, the diminutiveness of his figure was totally 




eclipsed by the expansion of hi* instrument. 1830 Mis* 
MiTroito tillage Ser. iv. (1863) 199 Next to names Minple 
in themselves, those which fall easily into diimnurivcincvt 
seem to me most desirable. .Lirrv, Bessy, Sv phy, Fanny 
the prettiest of all ’ 1894 Daily Ncfvs 15 Oct 6/4 In keeping 
with the universal neatness and diminutiveuess. 

Dimi-nutiae, v. tare. [f. Dimini tk a. 4 *m ] 
trans. To turn (a word) into a diminutive form. 

In recent Diets. 

t Dimi'Sft, v . Obs. [f. cl. L. dimiss- ppl. stem 
of dlmitUte to send away, dismiss : cf. Dimit, 
Dimming, and Di»- pref] ^Dismiss v. 

1543 Gram on Cantu. Harding (181®) 567 Charles did di- 
mis\e y* young man. >n6i .AKCLEV Pot. Vetg De hmknt.x. 
ix. 110a, When Maw is ended the deacon turning to the 
people saycth, Ite missa eM, which wordes are Ixirrowed of 
the rytes of the Pagrtnes, and signifieth that then the com- 
nanye may l>e dimissed. x^ dianley Hist. Philos, nt. 
(1701) 99/2 Thcatetun disputing of Knowledge he dimist. 
17*9 Siihvim kk A rftliety v 399 It is shot easily from a large 
Bow, for if it be violently dtnmxcd, the Fire of it will be 
extinguished. 

t I>i*miBBariea, sb. pi. Obs. Also 5 dinrnya* 
saries, 6 dimloeries, demiaaria. [? f L. demis- 
sus, hanging down, descending f -any: cf .emissary.] 
Testicles. 

1494 Faiiyan C hron . vii. 357 Some malicious dysposed pei- 
sones, in despyte kut of his hode and his dismyssanev 1546 
Ball Lug, I’otarns 1 (1330) 30b, (. hosen, a* stoned horses 
are. .by their _ out >e diniiceiies. 1569 T. Undi rdown i)vtd 
agst. Ibis O iij b, He .. cut of his Dcmisans. 1577 Stany- 
hurst Dt‘Si r tret m H clinched VI. 68 Foi default of »)lhrr 
stuffe, they pa\* ne . .the nailes of then lingers and toes, their 
dimissarits. 

t L-imission (daimi Jon). Obs [nd. L. dimis- 
siott-cm, 11. o! action from dimit Hi c to send away, 
dismiss etc.] 

1 . The action of giving up or relinquishing ; re- 
signation, abdication ; ^ Dkminhion ’«* »• 

1494 Faiiyan Ckron mi. 548, I *wrre . . that 1 shall neurr 
repugne to this rcsyjgnai ion, dymyssyon or ycldynge vp, 
*568 y. Ei it. Let. 8 June in J iK>edeft Maty Q. Siots App 
31 She was. compelled to make a diiuission of he» crown. 

2 . Conveyance by lease ; *= 1 )kmihic sb. 1. 

1495 Ait 11 Urn. VI 1 . c. 0. I a All manor of basses dymys- 
moiis made. Ibid, c 33 § 17 Any grauntc or lesse made by 
. lettres patente* of dimission. 

3 . Sending away, dismission, dismissal, discharge. 
1530 in Froudc Hut. Eng (18*6) II 82 Under sureties 

..that he should appear the first day of the next tcim and 
then day by day until hi* dimtssion. 01555 Brai>i-okd in 
Coverdale Lett. Mart (1564) 307 It ih a deliueranncc from 
bondage and prison, a duiussion from waire 1633 Be. H ali 
Hard Te.xts 6ao r i his common dunismon of your wive*. 
1726 Ledi^ri 1 Life Marlborough I. i*j6 '1 be King, sent him 
a Dimixsion of all his Employs, and forbid him the Court. 
18*3 Southey Hist. Penins . War 1 44 Whosoever left 
the^ University without a letter of dinussion 

Dimissori&l (dimiso^Ti&l). Led. [f. as next 
+ 'AL.J A dimissory letter : see next, sense 2. 

1885 Catholic Diet, s.v., Abbot* may not give dinmsorials 
to seculars. 

Dimissory (di*misoii), a. (sb.) Also 7 di- 
miMftry, 7-8 demfaiiory. [ad. L. dimissori us 
(in litteno dimissdri/u a dimissory letter , f. dimiss- 
ppl. stem of dimtWre to send away, dismiss : see 
-OHY. (Also DlHMlHHOltY ; cf. I )l»- prcf)] 
tl. Pertaining to dismission or leave-taking ; 
dismissory; vaiediclory. Obs. in gen. sense, (In 
quot. from 2.) 

1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 305 In witne* wherof I giue 
vnto thee thi* Bill of diuorccment and dimissorie Epistle, 
being an instrument of hliertic according to y law of 
Moses 1850 Be Pridi* aux Euchol (1656) 101 ( 1 \) Old 
Simeon's cruving hi* letter* demissory. a 1656 Ussura 
Ann. (1658) 431 The Original of that Petaroth or dimis*ary 
Lecture, after which the people were di*mu»ed. 

2 . Eccl. Dimissory letter (usually in pi. letters 
dimissory ) : a. I11 the ancient church, a letter from 
a bishop dismissing a clergyman from one diocese 
and recommending him to another, b. A letter 
from a bishop, the superior of a religious order, 
etc., authorizing the bearer as a candidate for 
ordination. 

1583 Siubbes Anat . Abut. 11.(1882) 91 If he. bane letters 
dimi**orie from one bi*hop to another, a x63*-f?o8 l*cr 
Demissory]. 167* Cave Trim. Chr. in. 111. (1071) 310 
Letters Dimissory whereby Lrave wa* given to person* 
going into another Diocese (if ordained) to be admitted 
and incorporated into the Clergy of that Clmich. 17*6 
Ayuefe Parerg. 128 A Bishop of another Diotess ought 
neither to ordam nor admit a Clerk, without letter* Dimis- 
sory. 1818 C. Simeon Let, in Mem. xx. (1847) 497 Letters 
dimissory for a young man who has distinguished himself. 
*819 Soul hey in Q. Rev. XXII. 73 The abbot wa* cautioned 
not to receive a member of any other^ known monastery 
without dimissory letters from his superior. 

t B. sb. [ pi.) - Letters dimissory : sec nrcc. Obs. 
c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. H'yctif (1851) 147 Hi 
tytle and by dymyssoiic*. 18x9 Brent tr. Sarfits Counc. 
Trent (167b) 462 in respect of the dimi-iorie* of Bishop*. 
1715 tr. Dufiin' s Eccl. Hist. I. v. it. 69 The DimiMonc* 
were given to the Laity and Clergy, who went out of one 
Diocc*e . . to live in another. 

tDitti-t, v. Obs. [In Branch I, ad. L. dimitt - 
fre to send apart, away, or forth, to dismiss, tc- 
lease, put away, let go, lav down (office), renounce, 
forsake, f. di-, dis- asunder + mitttre to send, let 
go. A doublet (more etymologically formed) o( 
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DibMiT, Dismiss: cf. also Demit v.» t and Dimins, 
Pkmihk. In Branch II, a variant of Demit t'. 1 ] 

I. 1 . (tans. To send away, let go, dismiss : «= 
Dkmit v.'* i. 

* 54 ® V dai i, eti. Erasm. Par. Achy. 36 So were they 
contented upon this punishement to dimitte them. 

Foxk i «V M. (1596)941/3 Thus Frith, .was freely dimitted 
out of the slew ken, and set at libertie. a 1639 Spot nit wood 
Hist. Ch. .St otl. 11. (1677) 50 The Pope . . did dunit the 
Scottish Commissioners .. with great promise* of favour. 

2 . To lay aside, give up, resign, abdicate: - 
Dkmit v .- 3. 

WinJet Four Scotr Thn Quest . xxvii Wk*. 
18S8 I. 93 Salamon . . commanding ws naways to dimit the 
law of our mother, quhilk i* the Kirk. 1637^50 Row //at. 
A 'irk (1843) 40 l'hut these who haue pluralitie of benefices 
la* compelled to dimitt all except one. 1678 Trans. C rt. 
Spam 11. 141 It behoved him instantly to dimit his charge 
of luquintour General. 

3 . To convey by lease, demise: *= Demit v . 2 4. 
1495 Act 11 Hen. 17 1 , c 9 That noe persone .. haue 

auctorite . . to dymytte or lette to ferine . . any londe* or 
tenement^ within the lordship. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, 

I. 30 Power and auctoritie .. to couenant dunit let or set 
to ferme . . any of the landc*. 1609 Skfnk Rtf. Maj. m 
He may dimitt the land de.stroicd and not inhabite, vntill 
he he of power to big it againe. 

4 . in tv. Of a river : To empty itself, debouch. 
16., Fowntainmai L in M. P. Brown Snppl. Decis. (1836) 

393 The public river of Tweed . . which dimits in the sea. 

II. 5 . thins. To send, put, or let down, cause 
to descend, lower: « Demit vA i. 

16*7^77 F« * i iiam Resolves t. Ixix. 104 Like the night .. 
dimitting uuwholcsoin vapours upon all that rest l»encatli. 
1638 Sir T. H erbek r Trav. (ed. 3) 3*3 When Apollo chnuis 
his perpendicular rayc*. 1646 Sir T. Brow nk Pseud hf>. 

v. xiii. 353 To teach horse* to incline, dimit, and how downe 
their bodies. 1671 J. Wfhsier Metallogr. iv. 75 Doth 
dimit it down into the centre of the Earth. 

b. Jig. To abase, let down : * Dkmit v\ 2. 

1653 (ft'RNAlL ( hr, in Ann. verse xi. 183/-* He was a mnn 
of rare humble spirit, that could so dimit and humble 
himself in lus adresse to Christ. 

Dimity (di mTti). Foims : 5 demyt, 6 dimito, 

7 dimmety, diramity, dimetty, 8 domity, di- 
mitty, 8- dimity, fin 1 5- 16th c. demyt , dimite , 

II. It. dimito 4 a kind of coarse cotton or flancll * 

(Klorio 1598), 4 a kind of course linzic-wolzie ’ 
(ibid. 1611) = med.L. dimitum (nth c. in Du 
Cange), ad. Gr. bifuros of double thread, sb. dimity, 
f. Ms twice + pSros thread of the warp. It is 
not certain how the final - y arose : could it repre- 
sent It. pi. dimiti ? Cf. the plural in Du Cange’s 
quot. : 4 amita, dimitnque, et trirnita \ explained 
to mean fabrics woven with one, two, or three 
threads respectively. The relation to these of the 
Persian word ditnyafi, explained as * a 

kind of cotton cloth, dimity *, which has the form 
of a derivative of ,WLo Dirnydi ', Damietta, is not 
clear.] 

A stout cotton fabric, woven with raised stripes 
or fancy figures; usually employed undyed for 
beds and bedroom hangings, ana sometimes for 
garments. 

1440 in E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture , Lincolnsh. 18^ 
A vestment of white demyt for lenten ami vigil*. 1570 
Camtion in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) II 1. 127 We do v*e to buy 
many of their silke quilts, and of their Scamato and Dimite, 
that the poore people make in that towne [ScioJ. 163a 
Lhhgow Trav. vm. 358 A hundred Camels loaden with 
Silke*, Dimmeties, and other Commodities. 1636 Davrnant 
With (1673) 171 A Book wrapt up in Se.vgreen Dimmity. 
c 1710 C. r iennk* Diary (1888) 336 A half bedstead as the 
new mode, dimity wt*» fine shades of worxtead works well 
made up. 1743 Fielding Jon. Wild 1. x, His waistcoat 

w. i* a white dimity, richly embroidered with yellow silk. 
1819 Byron Juan i. xii, Her morning dress was dimity. 
*879 E. Garrett House by Works 1 . 97 Else . . washed the 
pi etty dimities oftener than even Lois thought necessary. 
1880 Uirdwuou Ind, Arts II. 76 Fustians, dimities and 
vermilions from cotton-wool had been made in London and 
in Manchester from 1641. 

b. attrib. Made of dimity. 

*630 Mayne City Mcstih 1. iv, Thy dimity breethes. 178a 
Cent?. Mag. aoa Put on a dimitty waistcoat. 1856 Miss 
Mu lock J. Hedi/ax 114 Some sort of white dimity gown 
that she wore. 1861 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 70 In our 
white dimity beds. 1876 Miss Braddon J. ifaggarcCs 
Dan. I. 108 The dimity window curtains. 

Dimly (drmli), adv. In 3 dimluker (eompar.), 
4- 5 dymly. [repr. OE. type *dimlice, from dimllc 
adj. dim, obscure : cf -LY *.] In a dim manner; 
in or with a dim light; obscurely; somewhat 
darkly ; faintly, indistinctly. 

et taas Ancr, R. 310 Heo wolden.. ifie deoflex seruise 
dimluker bemcn, 13 . E. E. A Hit. P. C 37s Dymly 
biso)ten, pat pat penaunce plcsed him. a 1400-30 Alexander 
718 pan Anec .. Dryvex up a dede voyce, and dymly he 
spekes. 1538 Starkey England u. iii. 306 As Sayn Poule 
sayth dymely, hyt ys the pedagoge of Chryst. 1667 
Milton P. L. v. 157 To us invisible or dimly soon In 
these thy lowest works. 171a Addison Speti. No. 964 
F 9 A Fire bums dimly.. in the Light of tne Sun. 185V 
Hawthorne Fr. % It. Jmls . 11 . 49 The figures looked 
dimly down like gods out of a mysterious sky. 1871 R. 
Ellis Catullus lxvi. 49 Perish who earth's hid veins first 
labour'd dimly to quarry. 1885 Spectator 8 Aug. 1041/1 


872 


This was dimly felt at the time and has been more di»- 
tinctly recognised since. 

b. Comb ., as dimly -labouring, -lit. 

*•63 I. Williams Baptistery n. xxiii. (1874) 7J5 Like the 
dimly-labouring moon. 1880 Ouida Moths xviu, Dimly-lit 
chambers. 

Dimmed (dimd), ///. a. [f. Dim v . + -ed 1 .] 

Rendered dim. 

1 *9 © Stknser F. Q 1. ii. Her eyelids blew And dimmed 
sight . . At laxt she up gan lift. 1994 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. 
Sem. Q. Eltt. (1847) 654 Being., not any clearer enlightened, 
dimmed gf 


than by the 


glimpse of nature. 01809 Mont 


gomkrik Mtsc . Poems xi. 35 Quhen my dimmit sight greu 
cleir. Darwin Coy. Nat . ii. (1879) ao Die scene by 

the dimmed light of the moon was most desolate. 1863 
Geo. Ki iot Romola 1. iii, The somewhat dimmed glory oT 
their original gilding. 

Hence DTmmad&MS. 

1810 Barrough Meth . Physich vi, ix. (1639) <67 .Such n* 
hath not the whitish colour inclining to dimmednessc. 

Dimmen, v. rare. [f. Dim a. + -kn 6.] intr. 
To grow dim, Ilencc Dinunoning ///. a. 

18*8-30 W. Taylor Sun*. Germ. Poetry I 3or Scenery 
on which hi* Uimmcning eyes are preparing to close for ever. 

Dimmer (di •maj), sb. [f. Dim v. + -ku L] One 
who or that which dims. 

s8sa Blackw. Mag. XI. 594 A dimmer to the daylights. 
18.. J. H. Nkwman Idea of University , To remove the 
original dimmer of the mind s eye. 

Dimmer (di*moj), V . noncc-wd. Jf. Dim v + 
-Kit 8.] To appear dimly, faintly, or indistinctly. 

189s R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads 123 As the shape of 
a * orpsc dimmers up through deep water. 

Dimmety, obs. form of Dimity. 

Dimmin g (di'miq), vbl. sb. [f. Dimp. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Dim, q. v. 

13 . Coer d* L. 6977 Be the dynnnyng off the more, Men 
myghte see, where Richard fore. £*435 loir. Portugal 
512 Yt Drew nere-hande nyght By dymmynge of the Day. 
155a Huloft, Dymminge of the syght, caligatio. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill , 11 ii. 102 All of vs haue cause To wade 
the dimming of our sinning Starre. 

Di'mmlng, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -tng ^.] That 
dims : sec the verb, 

1744 R. Erskink in R. Palmer Bk . 0/ Praise 397 My 
Loid will break the dimming £la*s And show Hi* glory 
face to face. 1816 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague 11. ii. 183 The 


driving blast — the dimming rains. 


Whitney Life 


/,««£. ~iv. 66 The specific quality of wldcfi (vowels] is due 
to a dimming action along the whole mouth. 

Dimmish (drmij), a. [f. Dim a. + -ish.] Some- 
what dim. 

1681 Tryon Way to Health 96 Its flame is not clear, .but 
of a dimmish Brimstone colour. 17*4 SwirT Stella's Birth- 
day 4a My eyes are somewhat ditnish grown. 1806 Blackw. 
Mag. XX. 899 Our eyes have got rather dimmish. 

Dimmit (di mit). s.w. dial. Also 8 dimmet. 
[f. Dim a.] Dusk, twilight. 

1748 Exmoor Sioldiug(K D. S.) 42 In the Desk o' tha 
Yeavcling, just in thaThmmet. Ibid. Gloss., Dimmet .. 
the Dusk of the Evening ..the evening twilight. 1839 
Catfrn Ball. 4 Songs 13a. I, with my arms, in the dimmit 
of day, Will snare the hold son of the nea. 1879 G. Mac- 
dona 1 f> P. Faber 111 , xiv. 337 He likes his little ones to 
tell their fancies in the dimmit* about the nursery fire. 
Dimmer (di-rai), a. [f. Dim a. + - Y : cf. blacky , 
bluey . ] Having dimness ; more or less dim. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, The derkencsse of the 
dymmy night, 1580 Sidney Arcadia iv. (i6aa) 441 You 
dimmie cloud*. 158 a Bentley Mon. Matrones 181 Daxelcd 
with the dimmie and darkc mists of Sathan. 1594 Cari w 
Tasso ( 1881) 119 The dimmyayre now clcerer growc*. 1855 
Singleton Virgil I. 98 If she [the moon] shall nave clipped 
The darksome ether with a dimmy horn. 

Dimn, dimne, obs. ff. Dim a. and v. 
Dimness (di*mm -s). [OE. dimnis , dyrnnys , f. 
dim Dim 4* -ness.] The quality of being dim; want 
of clearness, brightness, or distinctness ; dullness of 
vision or perception, dimsightedness. 

c 8a« Vesp, Psalter xeviri]. 3 Wolcen & dimnis in ymb- 
hwyrfte. c 1000 Sax. Leeuid. I. 300 Wip eaxena dymny**e, 
^enim 5 y**e sylfan wyrte leaf, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xvii. 
10 Dimnes under his fete. * 39 ? '1 I’revisa Barth. De 
P. R, xiii. xx. (1495) 450 Abyssu* that is depnessc of water 
hath of hymsclt dyinpncxxe and depnesxe. 157a Bossewell 
Armorit it. 67 b, The Eagle in age hath darkened, and 
dymnes of eync. *833 G. Herbert Temple , Sonne B A 
sonne, .a fruitful! flame Chasing the fathers dimnesne. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 155 ft In proof of the dimness of 
our internal Light. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) 
IV. 3 Tumbling into the ditch, which my dimness prevented 
me from seeing, 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. v, The once 
splendid patch of carpet . had long been worn to dimness. 
1887 Morris Odyss. vii. 43 Roundabout him still She shed 
that holy dimness. 

Dimond, obs. form of Diamond. 

Dimo nosylla’bio, a. nonu-wd. [see Di- 2 .] 
Consisting of two monosyllables. 

1844 WiiKWRt.L in Todhunter Acc. WhewelTs Whs. (1876) 
II. 32a Pimonosyllabic endings. 

Dimorph (doi-m^if). [mod. f. Gr. Mttofxp-os 
of two forms : cf. mod. F. dimorphe adj.] One of 
the two forms in which a dimorphous substance 
exists ; as 4 aragonite and calcite are dimorphs.' 

In recent Diets. 

Dimorphic (daimJufik), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
poptp-of of two forms (f. fit-, its twice 4* form) 
+ -ic.J Existing or occurring in two distinct forms ; 
exhibiting dimorphism, a* Bot. Occurring in two 


| distinct forms in the same plant or species, as the 
; submerged and floating leaves in water-plants, disk 
and ray florets in Composite, and {sine.) flowers 
I or plants having stamens and pistils of different re- 
j lative lengths, b, Zool. Of individuals of the same 
! species (or of the same colony of polyps) : Occur- 
I ring in two forms differing in structure, size, mark- 
ings. etc., according to sex, season, or function. 

| o. Chem. and Min. Occurring in two distinct 
j crystalline forms not derivable from one another. 
1850 Darwin Ong. Spec, in (1878) 36 The two form* of an 
allied dimorphic specie*. £1865 J. Wyldk in Ctrc. Sc. I. 

1 311/3 Some bodies have two different forms, or are dimor- 
1 phic, under different circumstance*. 1870 Hooker Stud. 

! Hora 309 Primula . Flowers usually dimorphic, having 
1 long style* with anthers deep in the tube or the reverse. 

| /bid'. 319 Atriplex patula . . sub-sp. hastata . . seeds dimor- 
phic, larger brown rough, smaller bla< k smooth. 1878 Bell 
I Gcgenbaur's Comp. Anat. 123 When the persons of a colony 
i are dimorphic, those which are the more developed are . . 
functionally sexual, while the other* are sterile. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim . Life 338 The Medusa and 
Mydroid polype are dimorphic form*.. The worker bee is 
a dimorphic female. 

Dimorphism (ddim^jftz’m). [mod. f. Gr. fit* 
ofxp-os of two forms (see prec.) 4 * - 18 M.] The con- 
dition of being Dimobphic. ft. Cryst. The pro- 
perty of assuming two distinct crystalline forms, 
not derivable from each other. 

183a Johnston Progr. Chem. in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1835) 
433 The different causes to which, under different circum- 
stances, dimorphism may be traced. i85oDaui»kny^I/^///. 
1 k. iv. (ed. 3) 123 A familiar instance of dimorphism is ex- 
hibited in the case of carbonate of lime, which . . is found, 
.sometimes in the form of calcareous spar, sometimes in that 
of arragonite. 1851 Richardson Geol. v. 78 Dimorphism 
is a law which, though previously known, has been confirmed 
by the discoveries of Mitxcherlich. 

b. Biol. The occurrence of two distinct forms of 
flowers, leaves, or other parts on the same plant or 
in the same species ; or of two forms distinct in 
structure, size, colouring, etc among animals of the 
same species. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1878) 35 There are. cases of 
dimorphism and trimorphism, both with animals and plants. 
Thus, .the females of certain, .butterflies., regularly appear 
under two or even three conspicuously distinct forms. 1875 
Bennett & Dver tr Sachs ’ Bot. lit. vi. 809 Another con- 
trivance for. .mutual fertilisation. Dimorphism (or Hetero- 
! stylism).. In one individual the flowers all have a long style 
and short filament*, while in another individual all the 
flowers have a short style and Ions filaments. >888 Rol lks- 
ton 8 c Jackson A mm. Li/e 328 The phrase sexual dimor- 
phism is used to denote the difference* other than the usual 
anatomical character* which separate the two sexes.. In 
l LepidoptcrnJ the individuals ot broods appearing at dif- 
ferent times of the year often differ from one another .. In 
this case the phrase seasonal dimorphism is employed. 

c. Phi lot. The existence, in one language, of a 
word under two different forms, or of two words 
of the same ultimate derivation (doublets). 

1877 F. A. March A nglo-Sax. Giant. 28 Where it [bifur- 
cation] is produced by a foreign word coming into English 
in different way*, it has been called dimorphism : ration, 
reason. 

Dimorphite (daim^jfait). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
bipopip-os of two forms + -ite.] A sulphide of 
arsenic occurring in very small orange-coloured 
crystals of two different forms. Also called DU 

morphino. 

1851 Shepard Min. 351 Dimorphinc. 1868 Dana Min. 28 
Dimorphite. 

Dimorphous (daim^ufra), a. [f. Gr. fi ifjiopip’os 
of two forms 4- -oua.] = Dimorphic. (Mostly in 
Chem. and Min.) 

183a Johnston Progr. Chem. in Rep. Brit . Assoc. (1835) 
433 Sulphur and carbon therefore possess two forms, or 
they arc dimorphous. 1850 Daubrny Atom. Th. iv. (ed. 2) 
123 Bodies . . capable of assuming two distinct crystalline 
form* . . according to the circumstance* under which they 
had been brought into the solid condition . . are termed 
dimorphous. 1869 Mrs. Somervillb Molec. Sc. 1. i. 16 
The diamond crystallizes in octohedrons, while graphite., 
crystallize* iii six-sided plates : . .and thus carbon possesses 
the property of being dimorphous. 187a Lubbock Wild 
Flowers ii. 35 The majority 01 species of tne genus Primula 
appear to be dimorphous. 

t Dimo've, V. Obs . rare. [ad. L. dimove-re 
to move away, remove.] Irons. To remove. 

1540 R. Wisdom k In Strype Reel. Mem. I. App. cxv. 220 
You wil not dimove that evil wel placed. *788 Trifter 
No. 25 F 3. 333 It dimoves every discruciating pain from the 
stomach. 

Dimp, v. rare, [app- shortened from Dimplk 
vi] irons. To dimple, or mark with dimples. 

1 Set Curb VilU Minstr. I. 132 Rain-drop* now they 
dtmp'd the brook. Ibid. II. 123 Ere yet a hailstone patter- 
ing comes, Or dimps the pool tne rainy squall. 

Dimple (dimpl), sb. Also 5 dympull. [Evi- 
denced only from 15th c., and app. not common 
till late in the 16th: origin uncertain. Its form 
answers to OHG. dumphifo , MHG. tumpfcl. Him / k 
fel, mod.G. diimpfel , ttimpel pool, but connexion is 
not historically made out. It has also been collated 
with dimbU, and conjectured to be a nasalized 
deriv. of dip t or a dim. of dint with consonantal 
change-] 
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1. A small hollow or dent, permanent or evan- 
escent, formed in the surface of some plump part of 
the human body, esp. in the cheeks in the act of 
smiling, and regarded as a pleasing feature. 

c 1400 Detir. Troy 3060 Hir cbyn AiU choise was. .With a 
dympull full derne, dayntl to se. ig8t Greene Fondest 0 
(1607) tg Shea hath dimples in her chcekes. 1598 Flokio, 
Fat setts, dimples, pits, or little holes in womens cheeke*. 
1611 Snake. Wint. T. ti. Hi. xoi The Valley, The pretty 
dimples of his Chin, and Cheeke. 163a Milton L* Allegro 
30 Wreathed Smiles, Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, And 
love to live in dimple sleek. 1784 Mao. D’Arrlay Diary 
4 Oct., Three letters in her hand, and three thousand 
dimples in her cheek and chin l 1813 Byron Giaour (Orig 
Draft) ii. Wka. (1846) 63/t note. Like dimples upon Ocean’* 
cheek. 1870 Emerson Soe. 4 Solti. , Dom. Life Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 4? Parents, studious of the witchcraft of curls aiul 
dimples and broken words. 

b. The action of dimpling. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 29 P 6 The dimple is practised 
to give a grace to the features, and is frequently made a 
bait to entangle a gazing lover. 

2. transf \ Any slight surface depression or in- 
dentation resembling the preceding, as a dip in the 
surface of land or a ripple on the water. 

163a Lithgow Trav. vi. 278 Whereon (sav they) Elias 
oft slept, and . . that the hollow dimples of the stone was 
onely made by the impression of his body. 1664 Po*fk 
Exp, Philos. 1. 3 Not absolute perforations, but onley dun* 
pies in their crmtaceous Tunica Cornea. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants IV. 82 Upper part [of fungus] convex, with 
or without a dimple in the centre. v8os Southey Pkalaba 
xi. xxxviii, The gentle waters gently part In dimples round 
the prow. 1815 Guide to Watering Flairs 299 In a dimple 
of the hill, .rises St. Anne’s Well. 189a J. Math hr Forms 
51 In dimples of the mountain lay The panting herd of deer. 

3 . Comb. 


1874 Mrs. Whitnfy We Girls ix. 184 Her dimple-cleft 
and placid chin. x 0 ps A. Stkrry Lazy Minstr. 8a Sweet 
little dimple-cheek— Sferrily dancing. 

Di’mple, v. [f. piec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To mark with, or as with, dimples. 

1 60s Marston Antonio's Rev. ill. Hi. Wksc 1856 I. ito, 
I will laugh, And dimple my thinne cheeke With capring 
joy. 1697 Dryden FEneid vii. *3 With whirlpools dimpl’d. 
1796 Sovthey Ball, Donica , No little wave Dimpled the 
water’s edge. 1830 Tfnnyson Lilian 16 The lightning 
laughters dimple Inc baby-roses in her cheeks. 1847-8 H. 
Millkr first Impr. vi. (1857) 102 Here the surface is 
dimpled by unreckoncd hollows : there fretted by uncounted 
mounds. 1891 B. Harte First Earn. Tasnjara xiii. Leaden 
rain, .dimpling like shot the sluggish pools of the flood. 

2 . intr. To break into dimples or ripples, to form 
dimples, to ripple. 

a 1700 Dryden (J.), Smiling eddies dimpled on the main. 
1735 P° PE Frol. Sat. 116 As shallow streams run dimpling 
alfthe way. 176a Goldsm. Ctt. IV. cxiv. She is then 
permitted to dimple and smile, when the dimple* and smiles 
begin to forsake her. 1803 Woxnsw. Prelude vi. 652 
A lordly river . . Dimpling along in silent majesty. 1831 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. ii (1876) 181 Cheeks dimpling with 
smiles. *864/! enny.hon Aylmer's F. 149 Low knolls That 
dimpling died into each other. 

Di mpled, ///. a. [f. Dimple sb. or v . + -ei>.] 
Marked with or as with dimples. 

**577 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 67 That dim Died chin 
wherein delight did dwell. 1599 H. Bui tea Dye/s dr/e 
Dinner Cvb, Choice. Right Quinces : small .’dimpled or 
dawked. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. ii. 2 07 Pretty Dimpled 
Boys, like smiling Cupids. 1634 Milton Comus 119 By 
dimpled brook and fountain-brim. 1733 Hogarth Anal, 
Beauty x. 65 The taper dimpled [finger] of a fine lady. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalwtt 1. iii. 30 Beyond the dark blue, 
dimpled sea, Lie sands and palms. 

Dimplement. rare. [f. Dimple v. + -mknt.] 
The fact or condition of being dimpled ; a dim- 
pling. 

1836 Mr*. Browning Aur. Leigh t. 39 And view the 
ground’s most gentle dimplement. x 06 » — False Step iv. 
Where the smile in its dimplement was, 

Dimpler. noncc-wd. [f. Dimple v. + -er *.] 
One who ‘ dimple*’ or form* dimples. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 29 P 5 We may range the 
several kinds of laughers under the following head* : The 
Dimpler*. The Smtlers. The Laughers. The Grinner*. 
The Horse-laughers. 

Dimpling, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + -ino 1 .] The 
action of the verb Dimple (usually in intr. 


sense). 

s6oa Beaumont Hermaphrodite Wks. (Rtldg ) II. 700/1 
She prais’d the pretty dimpling of his skin, 1771 Goldsm. 
Frol. Craddock's Zobeide « while botanists all cold to 
smiles and dimpling, Forsake the fair, and patiently -go 
simpling. t8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. , Spectre Bridegroom 
I. 338 A soft dimpling of the cheek. 

Dimpling, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ino 2 .] That 


Dimpling, ///. [f- a* prcc. + -INO 2 .] That 

dimple* ; that forms or break* into dimple*. 

1735 Somerville Chase tv. 407 Ev’ry . . hollow Rock, that 
o’er the dimpling Flood Nods pendant 1793 Mad. D’Ar- 
bi,ay Let. 18 June, When I look at my dear baby, and see 
its dimpling smiles. 18*4 W. Irving T. Tmv. t I. 

A trim, well made, tempting girl, with a roguish dimpling 


A trim, well made, tempting girl, with a roguish dimpling 
face. 1844 Faber Sir Lancelot (1857) 7 With . . dimpling 
globes of nuphar netted o’er. 

Dimply (dimpU), a. [f. Dimple sb. + -y,] Full 
of or characterized ‘ 


by dimple*. 

1716-46 Thomson Winter 83 The wanderers of heaven . . 
flutter round the dimply pool. 17*7 Philips Ode to Mitt 
Pnlteney Dimply damsel, sweetly smiling, a 1790 T. War- 
tom Triumph qf Isis Poet Wks. (180a) I. 5 „Th« s®ooth 
surface of the dimply flood. 188a Illustr. Sydney Newt 
96 Aug. 15/9 Aunt Flo’s face grew dimply. 


Dimps. dial. Also 9 dumps. [?-deriv. of 
Dim, or dial, variant of dumps. Dump jA] Dusk, 
twilight. 

1693 R. Lyde (of Topsham, Devon) Retaking of Ship in 
Arb, Gamer VII. 4*0, 1 got no nearer than a mile from the 
bar, in the dimps [dusk] of the night. 1886 Klworih\ 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Dumps , twilight ; same a* Dimmrt 

Hence Dlmpiy a. dial., dusky, a* • It’s getting 
a bit dimpsy.* ( Devonsh .) 

Dim-si ghted, a. Having dim sight {lit. 
and fig.). 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 11 h. Olde men. .or they 
whose eyes are dimtn sighted. 1679 Bxdloe Popish Plot 
A ij b, They are very diin-*ighted that cannot see through 
such Impostures. 1775 Adair A met". I mi. 230 Our dim- 
sighted politician*. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge xxix, Mr 
Chester wa* not the kind of man to he . . dun-sighted to 
Mr. Willet’s motive*. 1887 Spei tator 20 Aug. 11x6 When 
I the dog gets old and dim-Mghted. 
j Hence Dlimslflit^AnBXX. 

j 166s Hickf.ringii l IVks. (1716) I. 278 It may seem cross 
to 11* . . through our short and duiisigjitcdnehi. 1811-36 
Dr Quincky Confess. (1862) 190 If a veil interpose* between 
the dim xightedne** of man and hi* future calamities. 

t Dimu riate. Chem. Obs. [Di- 2 a a H.] 
The old name for a (supposed) compound of one 
atom of hydrochloric acid with two of a base, 
i 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Oig Bodies 228 When we dissolve 
cinchonina in muriatic a«.i<l we alwuys obtain a dominate 
, , This is obviously 9 atoms of cinchonina to 1 atom of 
muriatic acid. 

Dimyary (dnniari), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
K dimydrtus {Di my aria name of group), f. Gr. 
fli- twice 4- /iti-j mu*clc {lit. * mouse’) : see -ary b] 
A. adj . Double- muscled : said of those bivalve 
mollusc* which have two adductor muscle* for 
closing the shell. AlsoDlmjarlfta (dimi|e»Ti&n) 
a. B. sb. A dimyary bivalve. 

1833 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 712/3 Shell* which have 
belonged to dimyary mollusks. 1854 Woodward Mollusc a 
(1856) 26 The cytherea and other dirayaries. x866 Tatk 
Brit. Mollusks 11. 18 The freshwater Conchifera arc all 
dimyarinn bivalves. 

Din (din), sb. Form*: 1-5 dyne, 1-7 dyn, 

3 dune {ii), 3-7 dine, 3- din (also 4 deone, dene, 
5 -6 dynne, 5-7 dinne, 7 deane, dynn, dinn). 
[OE. dyne (:— OTeut ,*dttni z ), and dynn, cortesp. 
to ON .dynr din {\—+dtttiju-z or *dunjo z ) ; f. Ger- 
manic root dun - : cf. Skr. dhthti roaring, a tor- 
rent ; also ON. duna fem. * rushing or thundering 
noise* (peril, a later formation from the verb). 
Elsewhere in WGcr. only the derived vb. appear* : 
see next.] A loud noise; particularly a continued 
confused or resonant *ound, which stuns or dis- 
tresses the ear. 

a 1000 Satan 466 (Or.) Se dyne becom hlud of heofnnum. 
a xooo Sal. 4 Sat. 324 (Gr.) Uaet heo dome* do:£c* dyn 
*chyre. c taoo Trim Coll. Item. 117 ]>o com a dine of 
heuenc. ci% 03 Lay. 11574 per we* *wi 5 c muchel dune 
peine* per dremden. c 1*50 Gen, 4 Ex. 3467 Smoko upreked 
and munt cjuaked . . Ai wa* mones one in Sis dine. 1340 
Hampoi k Ft. Const. 7437 Als wcnle men dose and makes 
gret dyn. 1393 Langl. F. Ft. C xxi. 65 The erthe quook 
. . And dede men for pat deoil comen oute of Ueopc giaue*. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 77s Sone lie clressit to hi* dede 81 
no dyn made. *333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 281 To 
vincust thame with ntill sturt or dyn. 1589 R. Habvky 
P. Fere, (*590) 3 i A man may slop his care* to hear their 
dinne. 1610 Shaks. Temp, 1. 11. 371 He make thee rore, 
That beasts shall tremble at thy dyn. x 667 Milton F. I., 
x. 521 Dreadful wa* the din Of hiding through the Hall. 
,71a Steelk Sped. No. 509 Fa The din of squalling*, oaths, 
and cric* of beggars. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. 1. 111, Faint, 
nnd more faint, its falling dm Returned from cavern, cliff, 
and linn. .*84? 1 .YTTON Harold xi. vi, From the hall . 
came the din of tumultuous wassail. 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. Ill, x All the steeples from the Abbey to the Tower 
sent forth a joyous din. 

b. The subjective impression of a sounding or 
ringing in the ear*. 

i6$i Hobbes Lexdalh. 1. i. 3 Pressing the Fare, produceth 
a dinne. *787 CowntR Let. 20 Sept., I have a perpetual 
din in my head and . . hear nothing aright. 

Din, v. Fa. t. and pple. dinned (dind). Form* : 

1 dyunan, dynian, 3 dunen. -ien, denie, dinen, 

4 denen, dennen, donen, 4-6 dyn(n, 5 dunnyn, 
4- din, [In I., OE. dynn an, dynian » OS. dnnian 
to give forth a sound, ON. dynja {dundi) to come 
rumbling do wfl, to gush, pour, MDu. and NRh. 
dunett , MHG. lunen to roar, rumble, thunder, all 

OTeut. *dunjan, from root of Din sb. ON. 
had also duna to thunder, rumble OTeut. *dutid • 
jan. In II. app. a new formation from the sb.] 

I. f 1 . intr. (In OE. and ME.) To iound, ring 
with sound, resound. Obs. 

Beowulf 1538 (Th.) Sidpact se hearm*»ca 5 a to Heomte 
ateah, dryht-*«l« dynede. c isog Lay. 30410 pm eor 5 e gon 
to dunien. a lots St. Marher. (1866) 30 pa puhte hit ns 
pah a punre dunede. 01300 Cursor M. 1170 (Cott.) pe 
erth quok and dind again [v.rr. dinned, aynet, dened]. 
011300 K. Horn 59a pe tole ftchok pe brume pat al pe curt 
gan denie. 1373 Barbour Bruce xvl i^x To »chir colync 
mc dtLiche he cave That he dynnyt on hu arsoune. c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Helm. MS.) 1 b, He uncoupled hi* hounaes 
and blew his horn, Al the forest dynned of that blast. 1513 
Dovolab M nets xi. u 80 So k>wd thair wofull bewahng 
habundis, That all the palica dynms and resoumlu. 


' + b. Of persons : To make a loud noise ; to 

I roar * 

I c 1450 Colograf 4 Gaw. vii. Than dynnyt the duergh, in 
ancir and yre, With raris, qunil the lude null tetrdit agune. 

ii. 2 . Ivans. To assail with din or wearying 
vociferation. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh\ To Rdr., Why should the 
ears of nil the neighborhood be dinn'd . . with the Cackle 7 
1786 tr. Be*kfor<ft / ’athek (1868) 85 , 1 want not to have my 
ear* dinned by him and his dotards. 1839 Singlkton Virgil 
I. 377 With never-ceasing woids On this and that side f* 
the hero dinned. 187a Ltj ack Adv. Phaeton xix. 265 The 
deafening causeway that had dinned our cars for days past. 
8. To make to resound ; to utter continuously so 
as to deafen or weary, to iej)Cat ad nauseam ; csp. 
in phr. to din (something) into (some one V, eats . 

17*4 Sv\ if r D rapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 23 1 ‘hi* hath 
often been dinned in my ear*. 1830 Scott Uemonol. vii. 
218 Hoirors which were dinned into their eai* all day. 
a 1839 1'mafd Poems (1B64) II. 27a My own and other 
people's uirc» Arc dinned incessant in my ear*. 184a S 
I<o\ kr Handy Andy i f The head man hud l>een dinning 
hi* instructions into him. 1877 Black Green Fast, xxxix, 
(1878) 315 It was the one word Gazette that kept dinning 
itself into hi* ears. 

4 . intr. To make a din ; to rewound ; to give 
forth deafening or distressing noise, 
j *794 Wordsw. ituilt 4 Sorrmo xlvi, 1 he hau-pitie dinning 
on the midniKht moor. i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 6) 
His wife kept continually dinning in hi* ear* uUnit hi* 
idleness. 1831 J. Wilson ( ! mm ore vi. 11 Steep water-falls, 

, for ever musical. Keep dinning on. 1873 Jowi* it Plato 
(cd. 2) III. 2**8, I am |>ciplcxed when I bear the vonc* of 
j Thrasymachu* arid niyiiaa* of other* dinning in my ear*, 
j Din, dial, form of Dun a. 

II Dinandarie (d/namDrx k [Fi. ; f. Dinant, 

I formerly Dinand, a town of Belgium, on the Meuse, 
t ‘wherein copier kettles, etc., arc made ’ iC'otgr. 
j 161 1) ; *0 F. dinandier a copper-smith or brazier.] 
Kitchen utensils of brass, such as were formerly 
made at Dinant ; extended in recent time* to the 
brn**- woik of the Levant and India. 

I .863 Kirk Ckas. Bold 1 . vii*. 343 Kitchen utensil*. . whi< h 
under the name of Dinandcrie were known to house w»vt* 
throughout Europe, being regularly exported not only to 
, France and Germany, but to England, Spam, and other 
countries. 

| II Dinar (d/na A Also 7 dina, dyna, denier, H 
denaer, 9 denaur, din&r, dlnftx. [Arab, and Fci*. 

dinar, a. late Gr. drjvdpiov, a. L. denarius : 
see Denahiuh ] A name given to various oriental 
j coins : applied anciently to a gold coin, coirc- 
j sponding to the By/antine denarius auri , or crown 
of gold, and to the gold mohr of latci time* ; after- 
wards to the staple silver coin corresponding to the 
modern rupee ; in modem Persia & very small ima- 
ginary coin, of which 10,000 make a tomaun (now 
- about (yd , but in 1O77 •*-£$. 6 s. 8 d.. Yule). 

| 1634 Sir T. Hkiiblrt Trav ^1 The u*uatl Caine . . within 

the Mogul* Tcrritone* arc Bice, Mammoodees, Row|>ceH, 
and Dynaes. 1638 Ibid, (ed. 2) 38 The Dina is gold woitli 
thirty shilling*. 1608 Fryer Ait. E. India 4 P. *07 And 
I j 00 Denier* one Mamoody. And ao Pise one Shahee . 
Both which are Nominal, not Real. 1733 Hanwav Tmv. 
(1762) I. v Ixiv, 29 j The toman, histie, anil denaer arc 
* imaginary. Ibid. 293 We always computed the mildenacr 
or i<*x> denaer s equal to an english crown of 52. Ibid. 294 
The silversmiths commonly make uac of piece* of money 
instead of weight*, enpccially sisid denaer* of ii inu*ca! in 
weight. 18x3 Ki.PHiNMoNfc. Acc. Caubut (1842) I. 39 1 In 
towns, the common pay of a labourer is one hundred 
denaur* (about fourpcnce half-penny) a-day, with food. 
1841 - Hist. Ind. ll. 67, 2000 dinars were given to him 
* to jpay for Ins washing ’. 1830 W. Irving Mahomet 

xxxiii. (1853) 172 An annual tribute of three thousand dinars 
or crowns of gold. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 63 note, 
The merchant -class, too, u*e the dinar, an imaginary coin. 

. one thousand dinar* make a keran, so one dinar i* the 
of od. 

t Dinarchy, Obs. rare ~° . [a. obs. F. di nan hie 
(Cotgr.), f. din - itnprop. for Dl- 8 (after bi -, bin ) 
4 Gr. &pxh rule.] 

>656 Blount Glossogr , Dinarchy , the joynt Rule or 
Government of two Prince!.. 1711 Bailey, Dinanhy, a 
Government by two. 

Dinaat- : »ee Dynast-. 

Di nder. dial. [app. a modification of dener, 
din nee re , early forms of Denier.] A local term 
for the denarii or small coins found on site* of 
Roman settlements esp. at Wroxctcr in Shropshire. 

1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) *.v. Roxcester, Peasants, 
often plough up coins, called Dinders, that prove it* anti- 
quity. .847-7* Halliweil, Dindert, small coin* of the 
lower empire found at Wroxetcr, Salop. Spelt dvnders by 
Kennett. 1839 Alt Year Round No. 3. 55 I he dullest 
ploughboy working heic . . pick* up denarii, and call, them 
dindert 1873 C W. Kino tarty Chr. Numism 2*6 Die 
clay di»ks, variously impressed, often found amongst Roman 
remains in this country^ popularly called dindert . 
Dindge, var. of Dinge sb. and v. 

Dindla (di nd’l, di n’l), v. Chiefly (now only) 
Se. and north, dial. In 5-^ dyn(d)le, 9 diniiTa, 
dinnel, dinle. [Derivation ob«cnre; probably 
more or less onomatopoeic ; cf. dingle, tingle, and 
tinkle ; also Du. tintelen to ring, and to tickle, 10 
prick or sting lightly, Flem. tinghelen to sting 
1 a* a nettle (Kilian) ; also F. tintillant, tinging, 
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ringing, tingling, tint oner to ting often, to glow, 
tingle, dingle (Cotgr.) ; in which there is a similar 
association of the vibration of sound with the thrill 
of feeling.] 

1 . int > . To tinkle ; to ring or make a noise that 
thrills and causes vibration. 

r 1440 P’ontp. Paw tat/a Dyndelyn, t inn to. 1808 Mayne 
Siller Gun 1. 1 15 Wi' that, the dinhn drums rebound. 18x7 
Ttnnani Papistry Storm'd 5 Dinnehn Deaf Meg ana 
C’rookit Moil (two Cannons] Begoud wi* ane terrific blatter 
At the gieat Hteeple *s found to batter. 1893 Stevenson 
( atnofui 165 * The voice of him was like a solan's, and 
ihnnle'd in folks’ lugs.’ 

b. trans. To thrill or cause to vibrate with 
sound. 

( I'o dindle the sky -to make the welkin ring ) 

1513 Dot at ah .Linn's x. xiv. 160 t han the Latynin and 
cyic pepill i roianys The* hevynnvs dyndlit (1553 dynlyt] 
with a Hchowt ut an is 1845 Whistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) 
Scr. m (1890) 1. 37Q A htcrnic that dinlit the skyc Wi a 
( linkin' auld timmer-tongued hell. 

2 . intr. To be m a state of vibration from some 
loud sound, shock, or percussion ; to tremble, 
quiver, reel. 

1470 85 Maloky Aithurv viii, He dyd commaunde h}s 
troinpettes to hfowc the hlody sowncs, in suche wyse that 
the ground trembled and dyndlcd. 1513 Douglas Mneis 
mu. iv. u6 The hravis dyndlit [2553 dynlit). and all doun 
tan ilusche. 1366 Drant Horace Avij, They made the 
quaucryiig soyle 'I'o dindl- and to bhake again. 1814 Scott 
tPa7> xliv, ‘ Garrmg the very static and lime wa’n dinnic 
wi* his screeching.’ 1871 1\ H. Waddell Psalm civ. ja 
Wha Ictikn on the lan', an* it dinnles. 

8 . intr . 'i'o tingle, as with cold or pain. 
f 4®3 Cath. Angl . 100 (x To Dindylle, condolerr *577 
Stanyiiuksi in Holinshed Ck>on. (1587) II. 36/1 His fingers 
lajgan to nibble .his car* to dindle, bin head to dazzle. 1787 
Gkosk Pravine. Gloss., Dindle t to reel or ntagger from a 
blow. 1855 Robinson Whitby (>toxs., To Dinette or Dinnle, 
the thrill or reaction of a part after a blow or exposure to 
ext ennive cold. 18 9a A 'orthumbld. Gloss , Pinned, to tingle 
an fiom a blow, or in the return of circulation after intense 
told. < 2803 Stf\ fnson Cairwna 173 ‘Young things wi’ the 
rcid life clinnling and Mending in tneir members.* 

Hence Dindling vhL so. and ///. a. 

1378 Lanc.iiam Card. Health 934 Karen ache and dindling, 
put in the juice [of FeuerfewJ and slope it in. 1635 D. 
Dickson Prod / 1 'lx. (184O I. 87 *1 he dmnelittg of the rod 
is vet in the flesh. 1669 VV. Simpson Hydrol . Chym. 90 He 
could after a while feel it . run along his aims to his very 
fingers ends, with a dindling and pricking as it run along. 
1808 [see Dindle v. i.J 

Dindle (dincl’l, di’nl), sb.' dial. Also dinnle. 
[f. 1)iNi>tK v.] A thrill, a tingle. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxv, * At the first dinnle o’ the 
sentem e. ’ .1838 Mrs. Olipmant I. amt 0/ Norton* III. 90 
It ’* something to succeed . even though you do get a dinnle 
thereby in some corner of your own heart. 

DintUe, sb~ dial. Popular name of various 
yellow Composite flowers : see quoK 
1787 W. Marshall R. Norfolk Gloss., DindUs , common 
mid corn sow-thistles; also the taller hawkweeds. 1878 
Hriitpn & Holt and Ptant-n Dindle .. (a) Leontodon 
Taraxa*. urn. Norf. S ujr. 

Dindle-dandle, V. [Reduplicated form of 
Dandle v. } with change of vowel, expressing alter- 
nation.] trans. To dandle or toss up and down, 
or to and fro. 

C1350 Covlmdalk Carrying Christ's Cross x (ed. 1) 107 
Rem. (Parker Soc. 1846) 263 Whether it he semeli that 
Chrystcs body should he dyndle-danlcd Si. vsed, ns thei vse it. 

Dine (dain), v. [MK. dine-tt, a. F. dfne-r, in 
OF. disner (dig tier, dtsgner ) Pr. disnar , (, Umar , 
dinar), It. disinare, desinare, mcd.L. disnarc (from 
OF.). Generally held to be late L. tyj>c *dis- 
j unart , for disjejundre to breakfast, f. dis- express- 
ing undoing (I)is- 4) + jejuni urn fast; the inter- 
vening stages being disfnar , disnar , disner. 

In this view disner contains the same elements ulti- 
mately as F. tUjeuner , OF. desjuner to breakfast, Disjunk, 
and owes its. greater phonetic reduction (cf, aider'.-— L. 
adjRtdre ) to its belonging to an earlier period, 'I he shift- 
ing of meaning whereby disner ceased to be applied to the 
first meal of the day, while its form ceased to recall L. 
jejuni unt or OF. jeiiner, would facilitate the subsequent 
introduction of desjekntr with the required form and sense.] 
1 . intr. To eat the principal meal of the day, now 
usually taken at or after mid-day ; to take Dinner. 
Const, on or upon (what is eaten), off its stock or 
supply). 

1097 R. Gtorc. (1724) 538 [HiiJ nolde banne wende 
a vot, ar hii dinede |>ere. c 13*0 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3830 
For my wil es with thatn to dine. 236a Lanol. /*. PI. A. 
Prol. 103 Goode gees and irrys, Gowe dyne, gowe f c 1430 
Stans Puerto in liabets Bk. (1868) 31 And where-so-eucte 
bou be to digne or to suppe. Of gentiines take salt with 
pi knyf. 1506-34 Tindalk John xxi. la Jesus sayde vtuo 
them : come ana dyne [Wyclip, etc j Rev. Vers. break 
your fastj. a 1533 Ln. Berners //non Ixii. aiy They rose Sc 
herd masse, fCdynid. 1500 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 35 His 
raw-hone cheekcs, , Were snronke into his lawes, as ne did 
never dine. 1603 Shake. Meas.for M, iv. iii. 159, I am 
fnine to dine ana sup with water and bran. 1709 otekmc 
Tatter No. 104 f 1 Jenny sent me Word she would come 
and dine with me. 178a Cowper Gilpin 195 All the world 
would stare, If wife should dine at Edmonton, And I should 
dine at Ware. 1817 Byron Bejppo xliii. I also like to dine 
on becaficas. 1841-4 Emerson Ess.. Heroism Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 106 A great man scarcely knows now he dines [or] how 
he dresses. 1886 Bkrant Cnildr , Gtbeon 1. x, Malenda dines 
off cold tea and bread. 


! b. Phrases. To dine forth or out : to dine away 
j from home. To dine with Duke Humphrey : to 
go dinnerless. 

Of this phrase the origin is not altogether clear. In the 
17th c it was associated with Old St Paul’s, London, and 
said of those who, while others were dining, passed their 
lime walking in that place, or sitting in * the chair of Duke 
Humphrey’, or 4 at Duke Humphrey’s table*. According 
to Stowe, the monument of Sir John Beauchamp there was 
‘by ignorant people misnamed to be’ that of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, son of Henry IV (who was really buried 
at St. Albans). Narcs says an (adjacent) part of the church 
was termed Duke Humphrey' s \ralk. (A different origin 
I in however given by Fuller ) The equivalent phrase in 
1 Edinburgh appears to have been * To dine with St. Giles 
and the Earl of Murray’ (who was interred in St. Giles’s 
Church) : see quot. 1680, and Irvine Hist. Sc. Poetry 579. 

1390 Sha*jl Com. b.rr. 11. ii. 211 If any aske you for your 
Master, Say he dines forth. [130a G. Harvey hour Lett. 
(Narcs s, v. Duke Humphrey ), To seek his dinnei in Poules 
with duke Humphrey. 1399 Bp. Hau Sat . ill. vii. t 6 
Trow’st thou where he din’d to day? In sooth I saw Mm 
sit with Duke Humfray.] 1604 Penniless Part. Thread - 
bare Poets (Farmer), Let me dine twice a week at Duke 
Humphry’s table. I1633 Rowley Match at Midn. 11. in 
Hod. Dodsley XIII. u*Arc they none of Duke Humphreys 
furies? Do you think that they devised this plot in Pauls 
to get a dinner? 1639 Mayne City MaUk Hi. iii. Ibid. 
XIII. 264 Your penurious father, who was wont To walk 
his dinner out in Pauls. Yes, he was there As constant as 
Duke Humphrey.) 1655 Puller Hist. Comb. (1840)225 
Being, .loath to pin himself on any table uninvited, he was 
fain to dine with the chair of duke Humphrey .. namely, 
reading of !>ook» in a stationer’s shop in Paul’s churchyard. 
a 1661 -- Worthies, London (198), After the death of Duke 
Humphrey (when many of his former alms inen weie at a 
losse tor u meal’s meal,) tins proverb did alter its copy ; to 
dine with Duke Humphrey importing to be dinnerless. 
1680 Fk. Simpiil lianishm Poverty 87, I din'd with saints 
and noblemen, Even sueet St. GiIcn and the Earl of Murray. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Iv. (Farmei), My mistress and 
her mother must have dined with Duke Humphrey, had I 
not exerted myself. 1833 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II, 
88, I was obliged to ‘dine with Duke Humphrey*, and 
content myself with a few buns. (1858 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. II. Ixxviii. 33 To turn them all over to Duke 
Humphrey’s mess.) 

f 2 . trans . To cat ; to have for dinner. Ohs 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1277 3yf ous sum what to dyne. 
fi386 Chaucfr Sotnpn. T. 129 ‘Now, maister ’, quod the 
wyf, ‘What wil ye dine ? ‘ 147083 Malory Arthur xvi. 
viii, She prayd hym to take a lytyl morsel to dyne. 

3 . To furnish or provide (,a person) with a dinner ; 
to entertain at dinner; to accommodate for dining 
purposes. 

1390 Langl. Ruh. Redeles Ml. 60 The dewe dame 
dinetn hem . . And ffostrith hem fforthe til! they file kunne. 
*633 Kowlky Match at Midn . 11. i in Ha/1. Dodsley XIII. 
38 As much bread, .as would dine a sparrow, a 1714 M. 
Henry Wks. (1835) II. 674 He often dined the minister 
that preached. 1815 Scorr Guy M. xxvi, An oaken table 
massive enough to have dined Johnnie Armstrong and his 
merry men. 1840 Lever //. J.ot'requer i, We. .were dined 
hv the citizens of Cork. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career 
1 1. xi. 197 The way to manage your Englishman . . is to dine 
him. 1887 Iltustr, Land. Nrws 4 June 644 The saloon is 
J capable of dining 118 passengers. 

I Dine (dain), sb. Ohs. cxc. dial. [f. Dine v.] 
The act of dining ; dinner. 

C1400 Rom, Rose 6503 They ben so pore . . They myght 
not oonys veve me a dyne. 1560 R01 land Crt . Penns iv, 
631 That thay to thair dine suit! dres thamc haistclie. 1793 
Burns A uld Lang Syne iii, We twa hae paidlet i’ the burn, 
Erae mornin .sun till dine. ?ax8oo Fair Annie \ Sun'et 
Willie xiii. in Child Ballads (1885) 111. lxxiii. 194/1 When 
ye come to Annie’s bower, She will be at her dine. 

Diner (doi*noi), [f. Dine v. + -ek.] 

1 . One who dines ; a dinner-guest. 

1813 L. Hunt Feast of Poets 8 'The diners and barmaids 
all ciowdcd to know him. 1831 Mayne Rum Scalp Hunt, 
ii, After the regular diners had retired. 1881 Harper's 
Mag. LX I II. 218 Dinners are far fewer than formerly, and 
the diners are chosen rather more exclusively. 

b. Diner-out : one who is in the habit of 
dining from home; esf. one who cultivates the 
aualitics which make him an eligible guest at 
dinner-tables. 

1807-8 Syd. Sm!th Plym ley's Lett . Wks. 1859 II. 162/1 
He is. .a diner out of the highest lustre. 1814 Byron Juan 
xvi. Ixxxii, A brilliant diner out, though but a curate. 1856 
Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh iv. Poems 1800 VI. 154 A 
liberal landlord, graceful ainer-out. 186s Fraser's Mag. 
July 46 He was also a bon-vivant, a ‘ diner-out ’ and a 
story-teller, and a man of convivial habits, 

2 . U. S. A railway dining car. * 

1 18 *? Commercial Gas, (Cincinnati) 29 June, One coach, 
the chaircar, sleeper and diner . . overturned. 1894 Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch 3 Jan., A new dining car which .. is the 
first diner, built by that company. 

Diner(o, obs. forms of Dinner. 

II Dinero Cdin/-ro\ [Sp. dincro penny, coin, 
money :-L. denarius : cf. Denier.] a. * A money 
of account in Alicante, the twelfth part of a sueldo* 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858). b. A Peruvian 
coin, one tenth of the sol, equivalent to about 4 d. 
English. 

*8j5 F. Kelly Univ. Cambist l 5 Each Sueldo being 
divided into xa Dineros. 1868 Savo Bullion 147 The 
Spanish Assay Mark is .. 12 dincroe of 24 grains .. for 
Silver. 

t Dines* Ohs. [?a corruption of Dionesse.] 
In phr. By Cod's dines, by Goa’s dignity or honour ; 
cf. jDentik. 


1599 Porter Angry Worn. A bt'ngd. (Percy Soc.) 81 Giue 
me good words, or. by God's dines lie buckle ye for all 
your birdspit. Ibid. 10a He fight with the next man I meet 
. . by Gods dines. 1603 Tryall Chrt >. 11. i, Gods dynes, 
I am an Onyon if I had not rather (etc.l. 
tDine-tio, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Gr. &tyrjr-6$ 
whirled round (f. to spin round ; cf. dfros 

whirling, rotation) -t- -IC.] Of or belonging to 
rotation ; rotatory. 

1668 Glanvill Plus Ultra x . 7a Of the Spots and Dinet- 
tick motion of the Sun. 


t Dine *ti cal, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + al] =* prec. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. v. 294 The S>un . .hath 
ako a dineticall motion and rowles upon its owne poles. 
>«♦ Power Exp. Philos, ut. 168 This great Argument 
against the Dmetic&l Motion of the Earth. 1691 Ray 
Creation (1714) 193 A spherical figure is most commodious 
for dinctical motion or revolution upon its own Axis. 

Dinfol (di’nful), a. [f. Din sb. -f-ful.] Full 
of din or resonant noise ; qoisy. 

1877 Blackik Wise Menji The tnunpet-tongued exploits 
of dinful war. 1889 A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 71 The 
gotig is 1>eaten at quick intervals, but even that dinful 
sound is not sufficient to keep one awake. 

Ding (dig), t/. at eh. or dial. Also 4 6 dyng(e. 
Pa. 1. sing. 4- dang (5- north.), 3-5 dong, 3-4 
dannge, 4-5 dange, 7 dung; pi. 4-5 dungen 
(*yn), dongen, 5-6 dong(®, 6-7 dung ; also 4- 5 
dange, 4- (5- north.) dang ; 4 [south.) dynged, 

6 ding’d, dingde, 6-7 danged. Pa. pple. 3-6 
dungen (*yn, -ins 5 dwngyn, doungene, 4-5 
dongen (*yn, -un), 6- Sc dung (6-7 doung, 6 
donge) ; also 6-7 • south.) dingd, ding'd. [Fre- 
quent from the end of the 13th c. (in later use chiefly 
northern), but not recorded in Oli. Probably from 
Norse : cf. Icel. dengja to hammer, to whet a sevthe, 
Sw. dattga to bang, thump, knock hard, Da. a* ngt 
to bang, beat. In Norse it is a weak verb, and 
the strong conjugation in Kng., which after 15th c. 
is Sc. or north, dial., may be on the analogy of sing, 

etc. : cf. Bring.] 

intr. (or ahsol.) To deal heavy blows; to 
knock, hammer, thump. Ohs. 'or ? north, dial.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19356 (Edin.) pan wip suaipis pai paim 
suang, and gremli on hair corxis dange c 1300 Havelok 2 329 
pe qltymen on be labour dinge. 13. . Coerde L. 5270 Kyng 
Richard took his ax fill strong, And on the Sarezyn he 
dong. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvii 179 Noper peter pc 
porter • nc paid with his fauchon. That wolde defende me 
heuene dore • dyngc hh neuere .so late. IR. . Merry Jest 
Mylner Abyngton 133 in Had. E. P. P. III. io« With two 
staues in the stoure They dange thereon, whyles they 
my^ht doure. x8s8 Scott F. M. Perth xix, That Harry 
Smith's head wax as hard as his stithy, and a haill clan of 
Highlandmen dinging at him? 

2 . trans . To beat, knock, strike with heavy blows; 
to thrash, flog. To ding to death \ to kill by re- 
peated blows. (Now dial., chiefly Sc. or north .) 

1 1300 Havelok 215 The king . . ofte dede him sore swinge, 
And wit hondes smerte dinge. Ibid. 227 Thanne he hauede 
ben . . ofte dungen. f *3*5 Metr. Horn. (1862) 71 Thai . . 
dange hym that hys body blede. <*1400 Apol. Lott. 38 He 
pat knowip his lordis wille ; & maad him not redy to do per 
after, schal lie dongun wip mani dingings. c 1400 Destr. 

7 ray 2135 Dyng hom to deth er any dyn ryse. e 1400 
y'wame^Gaw, 3167 With his tayl the erth he dang, a 15x9 
Skelton Now sing we, Qc. 17 Behold my body, how Jewe* 
it donge with . . scourges strong. 1333 Bellkndkn Livy 11. 
(1822) iij He dang his hors with the spurris. 1549 Comp l . 
Scot. xvu. 151 He (the horse] vas put in ane cart to drug 
and drau, quhar he vas euyl dung & broddit. 1363-7 Bu- 
chanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 11 Nor 3tt sal it 
be Ieful to the said ped&gogis to ding tnair disciples. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. ut. xxv, 'The rider fiercely 
dings His horse with iron heel. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 14 
To Ding, to Beat. 186a H islop Pros’. Scot . 88 He ’s sairest 
dung that ’s paid wi’ his ain wand. *870 Ramsay Remin. 
v, 146 Let ae deil ding anithcr. Mod. Suffolk colloq . Say 
tliat again, and I'll ding you in the head. 

f b. To crush with a blow, smash. Obs. 

c 2380 Sir Ferumb, 104, [I] wil kube on hem my mtyt ; & 
dyn gen hem al to douste. .483 Stanyhurst sEneis in. 
(Arb.) 89 Dingd with this squising and massiue burthen of 
/Etna. 

f o. To thrust through, pierce (with a violent 
thrust). Sc. Obs. 

1336 Bellkndkn Cron. Scot. ix. xxix. (Jam.), Scho dang 
hir self with ane dagger to the hert, and fell down deia. 
Ibid. xv. ix. (Jam.), He dong hym throw the body with ane 
swerd afore tne alter. 


3 . fig. To 4 beat’, overcome, surpass, excel. 

[t$oo~ao Dunbar Poems xxxviii. 9 Dungin is the deidty 

dragon Lucifer.] >704 Ramsay Tend. Mite. (1733) I. 94 
Auld springs wad ding the new. 1814 SiOTT Wav. lxvl, 
It dings Balmawh apple out and out. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., 
Ding, to surpass or get the better of a person. 1893 
Stkvf.nson Catriona i $9 We'll ding the Campbells yet in 
their own town. Mod. Berwickshire Prov., Duns dings a*. 

4 . To knock, dash, or violently drive (a thing) in 
some direction, e g. away , down, in, out, off, over, 
etc. To ding down, to knock down, thrust down, 
overthrow, demolish ; to ding out , to drive out or 
expel by force. 

23.. E. R, Allti. P. B. 2266 Dijten delcenes to de^e, 
dungen douo cterkkes. a 1340 Hampolk Psalter Cant. 504 
He dyngis out be deuyl fra hert is of his seruauntis. 
c 1409 Apol. Loti. 71 If 1 bigge ageyn >e king |wt 1 ding 
doun, I mak mestlfe a trespasor. c 2413 Wyntqun Cron. 
viiL xxvii. 36 Bot k*I ware dwngyn wells away. 2513 
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Douglas /Em i* x. v. 154 Manfully . . to wythxUnd At th« 
cost syde, and dyng thame of the land c 1965 Lindbsay 

/’t. c>.4 / n\ U‘. nn-f-L D - u ... 


nut . 1846 1. *04! net dang the sclattis ofirj nouxis. 

Nashk Chmt't T. 31 a, The bespraying of mens 
bnunes donge out against them. 1198 Marbtom PygmaL 
v. 156 Prometheus . . Is ding'd to hell. 1601 — Peuquil 4* 
JCath. in. 4 Hee dings the pots about. s6io B. Jonson 
A Ick. v. v, Gur. Downc with the dore. Km, 'Slight, ding 
it open. 1613 Hayward Norm. Kings ao The Duke brand- 
ishing his sword . . dung downe his enemies on euery side. 
1644 Mil ton A no/. (Arb.) 37 Ready .. to ding the book 
a coits distance from him. 164s Rutherford Lett. 3S7 
That which seemeth to ding out the bottom of your com* 
forts. 1633 Ukouhart Rabelais t. xxvii, He., dang in 
their teethinto tneir throat. 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. /, 
(1830) 94 They masterfully dang up the outer court gate*. 
*670 Row Contn. Blaif* s Autobiog. ix. (1848) 145 Rudders 
being . . duns off their hinges. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 
67 Wind . . which if it be violent dings 'em upon the coast. 
1763 Spanish Rivals 8 Sometimes he dings his own head 
against a post. 1816 Scott Old Mort . xxviii, ‘ Vou and the 
whigs hae made a vow to ding King Charles aff the throne,' 


While the longe day endured. r 1430 Hymns lirg. (1867) 
Isa All they schall to-gedyr drynge, And eucrychon to ober 
dynge. <*1470 Henry Wallace 1. 411 On athcr side full fast 
on him thai uange. 16x7 Drayton Moon Cal / Poems (1748) 
i8a They . . drive at him as fast as they could ding. 

b. To precipitate or throw oneself doivn, fall 
heavily or violently. To ding on : to keep falling 
heavily, as rain (but in this use, associated with 
beating on). (Now only .SY ) 

c 1460 Towtteley My it. (.Surtees) 14 1 Greatt dukes downe 
dynges for his greatt aw, And hym lowtys, 153a Lyndksay 
Monarch e 1423 Frome the Heuin the rnne douti dang Fourty 
dayU and fourty nychtis. 160s Makston Antonio's Rn>. 
iv. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 123 As he headlong topsie turvie dingd 
downe, He still cri’d ‘Mellidal’ 1663 Spalding Troub . 
Chas. I (1829) 44 A great rain, dinging on night and day. 

0 . To throw oneself violently about, to fling, to 
bounce. To huff and ding: to bounce and swagger. 

1674 Ray 4 E. C. Words 64 To Ding, to fling. 1680 
New Cahh in Roxb. Pall. V. 249 Jack Presbyter huffs 
and dings. And dirt on the Church ho flings, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet, Cant. Crew , To Huff and Ding , to Bounce and 
Swagger. 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux* Strut, in. iii, I dare 
not speak in the House, while that Jade Gipscy dings about 
like a *ury. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull n, iii, He huffs 
and ding:s at such a rate, because wc will not spend the 
little weliave It ft. 

0. In imprecations : —Dashv. ii. dial. 

x8m Scott Nigel xxvii, 1 Dcil ding your saul, sirrah, canna 
vc mak haste.' a i860 Afaj. Jones Court sh. (Bartlett), 
You know it's a dinged Ion** ride from Pincville. x86x Geo. 
Eliot Silas Af. 85 Ding me if I remember a sample to match 
her. 1870 Tourcee Poofs Err \ (1883) 29a Ding my buttons 
if she nin t more Southern than any of our own gals. 1881 
C. F. Smith in Trans. Amer. Fhilol. Soc 47 Ding ana 
dinged, moderate forms of an oath . . peculiar to the South. 

7. Slang or ( anl: (‘see quot.). 

x8ia J. H. Vaux Fash Diet., Ding, to throw, or throw 
away.. To diu^ a person is to drop his acquaintance 
totally ; also to quit his company, or leave him for the 
time present. 

8 . Arch . To cover a brick wall-surface with a 
thin coat of fine mortar, trowelled smooth, and 
jointed to imitate brickwork, not necessarily fol- 
lowing the actual joints. 

1893 A. Brazeley in Let . 21 Nov., An architect, who 
showed me the letter containing the word Dinging told 
me the verb is in living technical use. 1894 [see below]. 

Ilcnce Di'nging vbl. sb. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter exxii. 3 pat he delyuer vs of all 
temptacioun & dyngynge. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 7010 Dyng- 
yng of devels with namers glowand. c 1400 [see 2]. 16x1 

Cotor., Enfbnsure , a beating or dinging. 1804 Lax ton's 
Price Book 49 ' Dinging (a coat of thick Tune-wnitc and the 
joints afterwards struck with a jointer) '. 

Ding (dig), [Echoic. But in use confounded 
with IJino v. x and Din t/.] 

1. intr. To sound as metal when heavily struck ; 
to make a heavy ringing sound. 

>8ap Shelley CEdi/us 1. 936 Dinging and singing, From 

t * 1 n........ n £>i.j 


1 * 98 ? Dalrymplb tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. (1887) 933 

} Inculcating and dinging it in the eiris and mynde* of all 
1 1773 Golden. Stoops to Com}, 11. iii, If I'm to have any 
| good, let it come of itself, not to keep dinging it, dinging 
I it into one so. 1853 Thackeray in FourC. Em. Lett. 557 To 
j try and ding into the ears of the great, stupid, virtue- proud 


whigs hae made a vow to ding King Charles aff the throne.' 
1871 C. Gibbon Lack 0/ Gold xii, I have been . . trying to 
ding you out of my head. x886 Hall Caine Son qf H agar 


1 Hymns \ r irg. (*867) 
nd eucrychon to ober 
On athcr side full fast 


dinging in our ears. 

2. intr. To speak with wearying reiteration. Cf. 

Din v. 

158a in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1849-6) III. 658 To ding 
continuallie in his cares, and to perswade him to thinke 
his raigne unsure, wanting his mothers benedictioun. 1847- 

J B Halliwell, Ding % to taunt; to reprove. 1881 Miss 
ackson Shropsk. Word-bk., s.v., The Missis 'as bin dingin' 
at me . . about Beasey knittin' the Maister a stockiir in 
a day. 188a in W. Worcestersk. Gl 
t To ding into the ears , 1 to drive or force into 
the ears’, appears to unite this with Dinop.i and 
Din v. 


ding you out of my head. x886 Hall Caine Son qf It agar 
1. if* That ’s the way to ding 'em ouer.' 

D. Without extension. (In quota, neuter passive, 
as in ‘ a loaf that cuts badly \; 

.1786 Burns A Dream iv, But Facts are cheels that winna 
ding, An' downa be disputed. Mod. Sc. Prov. Facts are 
stubborn things; thev ‘11 neither ding nor drive [i.c, they 
can neither be moved by force as inert masses, nor driven 
like cattle]. 

+ 5. intr. (for reft.) To throw oneself with force, 
precipitate oneself; dash, press, drive. Obs. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1263 Tho thai dongen faste to-geder 
While the longe day endured, c 1430 Hymns \ r irg. (1867) 


| try and ding into the ears of the great, stupid, virtue- proud 
I English . . that there are some folks as good as they in 
| America. 1879 Browning Ned Bratts 997 What else does 
I Hopeful ding Into the deafest ear except— hope, hope's 
the thing? 

1 Hence Di'nging vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1 8ao W. Irving Sketch-bk., Boat's Head Tavern (1B87) 

I 139 The din of carts, and the accursed dinging of the dust- 
man’s bell. 

I Ding (diij), sb.' dial. [f. Dino v. ] ] The act 
of dinging : a. a knock, a smart slap ; b. a vio- 
1 lent thrust, push, or driving. 

a i 8»5 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Ding, n «nnart slap; parti- 
I cul&rly with the back of the hand. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 

I Ding , a blow or thrust ; the disturbance of a crowd. ' A 
dingin' a stour’, a commotion and dust. 

Ding, sb .2 and adv. The stem of Dino vt, used 
as an imitation of the ringing sound of a heavy bell, 
or of metal when struck. Often adverbial or with- 
out grammatical construction, csp. when repeated. 

1600 Shaks. A. y. L.x. iii. 31 When Bird* do sing, hey 
ding a ding, ding. i8ox M. (». Lewis Tales o/Wtmtlet, 
Grim White Woman xxiii, ‘Ding-a-ding ! ding-a-ding 1 ’ 
Hark I hark ! in the nir how the castlc-bclls ring ! 1808 

Maynk Siller Gun iv. 143 Ding, dine, ding, dang, the bells 
ring in. a 1845 Hood To Vau.xhall alt hardly rains- and 
hanc the bell 1— ding-dingle. 1839 Cai-ern Ball. 4 Songs 
92 Whistling and cooing, Ding, down, dclly. 

% Confounded with Din sb. 

*749 J- ^ AY Hut. Rcb. (1753) 383 The noisy ding of the 

f reat falls of water. 1868 Doran Saints 4 Stn. I. 114 The 
'urban pulpits resounded . . with the ding of jiolities. 
t Ding, sbA Obs. Also dinge. Some kind of 
household vessel. 

1594 Iuv. in Archxol. XLVIIJ. 131 Imprimis one great 
dinge for bread iiij\ 1614 ibid. 150 One trunck, one ding, 
one flagon. 

Ding, Sc. vnr. Djgnk a. Obs. worthy, 
f Ding-ding. Obs. Also ding-dong. An 
expression of endearment. 

1564 Bui.I.kyn Dial. agst. Pest (1888) 91 He goeth a 
woyng, my dyng, dyng; and if he npedeth, my dcarlyng, 
what getteth he, my swetyng? 160a Withal* Diet. 61 My 
ding-ding, my darling, a ion Bkaum. & Fi . Phi taster v. 
iv, Let rhilastcr be deeper in request, my ding dongs, My 
pairs of dear indentures, kings of i lubs. 

Ding-dong (di’rjdp g),a<frvrf.nnd «• f Echoic ] 

A. adv., or without grammatical construction. 

1. An imitation of the sound of a bell. 
c 1560 T. Ryciiardfr Muogoniu in Collier Hist. Dram. 
Poetry (1870) II. 376 [In the midst of his play he hears thej 
'saun<e helfgoe ding dong’. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 403 
Full fadom flue thy Father lies Sca-Nimphs hourly ring 
his knell. (Burthen : ding dong) llaike now I henre them, 
ding-dong bell 1673 Drydrn Mistaken Hnsb. 1. ii, Ihc 
Gold in his Pocket Chimes ding dong. 1844 Dkkfns 
Christ m. Carol v, Clnsh, Gang, hammer; ding, dong, hell. 
Bell, dong, ding, a x88a Rossetti Wks. (181 jl>) II. 343 And 
bells say ding to bells that answer dong. 

2. ‘ Hammering away ’ at a subject ; in good 
earnest, with a will. 

167a R. Wild Poet Licen. 29 Their learned men will 
write Ding dong. 1680 Otway Cams Alarms tti. ii, They 
are at it ding dong. *719 D'Urfey Fills (1872) VI. 361 Wc 
rallied the Cnuich militant, And fell to work ding-dong, Sir. 
18x5 Miss Miipord in L* Estrange Life (1870) II. 207, 
1 shall set to woik at the ' llriross’ ding-dong- 1888 El - 
wort 11 v W Some* set Wnrd-bk , Ding dong, tn good earnest, 
with a will . . We in to it ding-dong, hammer and tongs. 

B. sb. 

1. The sound of a bell, a repeated ringing sound ; 
a jingle of rime in verse or song ; also a bell or 
other instrument that makes a ringing sound. 

c 1560 T. Rychardks Misogonus in Collier Hist. Dram. 
Poetry ( 1879) II. 375 [The old gentleman pulls the points 
off his own hose to give them as a icward to Cacurgun, 
who calls them ‘ding-dongs’, and rejoices that some of 
them have ‘golden noses.] 1611 Cok.r., Dindan, the 
ding-dong, or ringing out of bells. 1709 Brit. Apollo II No. 
70. 3/2 Her Sing-Songs, .sound as well as Country Ding- 
Dongs. a 1845 Hood Pair'd not ASatch'd ix, If the hell 
Would ring her knell, I'd make a gay ding-dong of it. 
X854 Emerson Lett . 4 Soc. Aims , Poet. 4 /mag. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 158 Who would hold the order of the almanac 
so fast but for the ding-dong, ‘Thirty days hath September, 
etc.’? Ibid. 160 They do not longer value rattles and ding- 
dongs, or barbaric word-jingle. 

2. Horology. An arrangement for indicating the 

Q uarter* of the hour by the striking of two bells of 
ifferent tones. Also attrib. 

x8aa Scott Nigel 1, O I St. Dunstan has caught his eye . . 
he stands astonished as old Adam and Eve ply their ding- 
dong i860 E. B. Den iron Clocks 4 Watches (1867) 170 
When there are more than 2 bells the hammers arc worked 
by a chime barrel, because the chimes are not generally the 
same thing repeated, as they are with ding dong quarters. 
Ibid. 171 This may be . . made to indicate half quarters . . 
at about 50 min. past the hour .. the clock would strike 
3 ding dongs and one bell more. 

8 . A term of endearment ; — Dinq-pino, q. v. 

C. adj. (attrib. use.) 

1. Of or pertaining to the sound of bells or the 
jingle of rime. 

Ding-dong theory, in Science of Lang., a humorous name 
for the theory which refers the primitive elements of lan- 
guage to phonetic expression naturally given to a con- 
ception as it thrilled for the first time through the brain, 
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the utterance thus called forth being computed to the sound 
naturally emitted by a sonorous body when struck. 

type Southey Lett. (1856) I. 9 You complain of the hells 
at Portslade, dingdong spot. i8eo — Deidf s I Calk 19 In 
ding dong chime of sing-song rhyme. 187a A. J. Kins 
Freud. Addr. to Phito/i Soc. 10 Take the three prmu)ml 
theories, irreverently termed Pooh-pooh ! Boru-nw ! and 
Dingdong / Ibid. 13 The Ding-dong theory has, so fur ns 
1 know, received no other name; let us call it symphon* us. 
1880 D Asiikm tr L. Geiger's Hist. Hum . Rate a8 It lin* 
in England been called the ding-dong theoiy. 

2. Characterized by n rapid succession or alleina* 
lion of blows or vigorous Btiokis ; vigoiously main- 
tained, downright, desperate. Ding-dong face : a 
ncck aiul-ncck lacc. 

X864 Daily Tel. 7 De<., A ding-dong race ensued for the 
remainder of the distance. 1870 Daily Nrtos 7 Dec , Could 
they hold the place under suen a ding-dong pelting ? 1879 
Pail Afall Budget 17 Oct. 22 To read the .. story uf 
that ding-dong fi ghtinc. f 1883 W. K. Norris No AV?i» 
l king 111. xxxv. 224 If it uune to a regular ding-dong 
tusdc between us. 1883 K. Pknnfll-Ei mhirhi (team 
f.eitestcnh. 333 By help of example and ding-dong deter- 
mination. 

3. dial. ‘ Great, startling, extraordinary.’ 

1887 s. c 'heshire Gloss, s.v., I've gotten a job . . the wage-* 
bin nothin' very ding dong 

D. Comb, ding-doug-do ggedly adv . (ttoptce- 
iod.), with vigorous and dogged repetition of effoit. 

1870 Du kkns / ett (iBHul II. 439, I have been mn-»t p< r- 
sevcnngly and ding dong-uojjgedly at woik. 

Di ng-do ng, v. [Echoic : cf. prec. sb.l 

1. intr . To rm^ as a bell, or like a hell ; also Jig. 
in reference to persistent or monotonous lepctitton. 

1659 Tokriano, Tiutillare , to jangle, to ginglc, to ding- 
dong, or ring shrill and sharp, as some l>ells do 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev . 11. iv. i, But hark ..the toisin begins 
ding-donjg-ing. a 1843 Barham Ingot . Leg., Knight 4 
Lady , First dinner beTl rang out its euphonious clang At 
five .. and the last Ding-donged, at half-past. 1890 /Tally 
Neios 3 Jan. 5/3 She rarely takes up a new song . year by 
year she ' ding-dongs at the same old ditties'. 1891 G. 
Meredith One of our Conq. (1893) 1 You could have 
hammer-nailed and ding donged to your heart's (onteut. 

2. trans . To assail with constant repetition of 
words, b. To repent with mechanical regularity. 

1797 T. Park Sonnets 8^ Honest Ned Whose jealous wife 
ding-dongs him >854 W. Waii-mwori ii Eng. 4 Rathe 17 1 
Some men dare to ding dong in our cftis the wolds 


ng dong in our eais the woids 

Dinge (dind^)# sb. Also 7 dindge. [See next.] 

A broadish dint or de pression on a surface caused 
by a knock or blow ; a sliuht hollow or indentation. 

1611 Cotor., Boueluie, a bruise, dindge. or dint, in a 
peete of plate, or mettall. 1844 Bampokd Life of Reutual 
42 His hnt was napless, with . dmges on the crown. 186s 
Mrs. Riddri l Wop Id in Churth xvn. (1865) iBy In my keep- 
ing your pride shall not even get a dinge. 1884 ( heshtre 
Gloss., Dinge, an indentation. 1894^ Times 27 Oct. 8/1 'I he 
paint only is scratched, and thcic is not a dent or dinge 
anywhere else. 

Dinge, ^• 1 Algo 7 dindge. [app. a northi rn 
dialect word, of recent appearance in literatutc; 
origin uncertain. 

Possibly representing an earlier *denge flom ON. df Pig/a 
to hammer, hang, beat : see Ding v., and cf. tinge from OK 
sengan — sangjan But later onomatop<ric origin trom 
dint seems also possible ] 

trans. To make a broad ish hollow or depression 
in the surface of (an> thing), an by a knock ; to dint, 
bruise, batter. 

1611 Cotc« , Bosseler , to dindge, or bruise, to make a dint 
in vesscll of mettall, or in a perce of plate, i860 Lonsdale 
(doss , Dinge, to dint, to bruise, 10 make a hollow 1871 
Daily Nrtos si Sept , Its brass scabbatd is dinged and bent 
in two or three places. 1888 .Sheffield Gloss,, Dinge, to 
indent, to bruise. (It rhymes with hinge ) 

Jicnce Dinged (dind.^d) ///. a. ; dinged work, 
repousse work in metal. 

1874 Knight Diit. Aleck, Pinerd-wotk, work embossed 
by blows which depress one surface and raise the other 
1883 FnzeATRHK Life T. N. But he I. jyj A heavy lung- 
tailed coat and a dinged high hot. 

Dinge, vA dial, or tare colloq . [Belongs to 
Dingy a . j trans. To make dinjp^. 

1893 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Amicus Rednr., A suit, originally 
of a sad brown, but which .. has been dinged into a true 
professional sable. 1883 Chamb. Jtnl. 533 ‘ My cabin is 
rather dinged ' was the apology of the oyster dredger as he 
ushered me into his yawl. 189X Rutland Clou., % v., It 
dinges (or ?dingie*) my hands sitting in the house. 

Dinged ppl. a . ] : see Dino v. 1 6 . 

Dinged (dind^d), ppl. a * : see Dinob vJ 

Din gee. nonce-wd. [f. Djncihy : cf. Hahoeic.] 
One of the crew of a dinghy. 

x8j6 E. Howard R. Retfer xxxiv, I oidered the dtngees 
to t>e piped away. 

t Dinger. Obs . ? - Djno sb/ 

1 < 33 J, Kfnk in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 40, Ij candel- 
stykji of latyn, vj dynger* of pewter. 

(| Dinghy, dingey fdi-ijgi). Also 9 dingy, 
dingee, dinghoo. [a. Hindi i/ehgi or tfihgf small 
boat, wherry-boat, dim. of (fengd, t/oiigd, a larger 
boat, sloop, coasting vessel. The spelling with 
h in Eng. is to indicate the hard ^.] 

1. Originally, a native rowing-boat in use upon 
Indian rivers ; of variom sizes and shapes, resem- 
bling sometimes a canoe, sometimes a wherry. In 
the West of India applied to a small sailing-boat 
used on the coast. 



DINGILY 


DINING-ROOM 


(1794 Rigging <y Seamanship I. 242 Bingas arc vessel* 
used at Bombay.. and are navigated sometimes by rowing 
with paddle*. They have one mast ..which rakes much 
forward. On the inast is hoisted a sail . . resembling a 
settee-sail.) x8vo 'I' Win iamson E. Ind. V'nde Mecum 
11 . 159 (Y.) On these Imger pieces of water there are usually 
canoes, or dingles. 183a Mundy Pen <4 Pencil Sk. Ind II. 
148 A little dmghcc, or Ganges wherry. 1835 Burnes 
Trav . Bokhata (ed. j) 1 . 15 We were met by several 
‘dingies' full of armed men. 184s Stcxquelkr Handbk. 
Brit India (1854) 185 Wherries, or dinghees, manned by 
two rowers and a steersman, are to be found in numbers at 
all the wharfs 2851 Great /< 1 htb. OJhc, Cat. II. 909 The 
i>mgcc or Bum-boat of Bombay, is a small boat, from 1a to 
90 feet 111 length, .with a raking mast, and a yard the same 
length as the boat. Ibid 910 Cutch Dingee. These vessels 
aic from 10 to 50 feet in length some of them are decked 
wholly, others only abaft the mizen mast, and a small part 
forwaid. 1879 F, Poll ok S fort Bnt. Hannah I. 19 We 
set out on our hopeless task in a small dinghy. 

2. llcncc extended to small rowing-boats used 
elsewhere : spec. a. ‘ a small extra boat in men-of- 
war and merchant ships* (Smyth Sailors IVord- 
bit ) ; also, the boat or * tender ’ of a yacht, steam- 
launch, or similar craft ; b a small pleasure row- 
ing-boat ; usually on the Thames, a small light 
skiff, clinker-built, for one, sometimes two, pair 
of sculls, and with or without outriggers. 

1836 Marrvat A fidsh. Rasy xi, Jump up here and lower 
down the dingey. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat . viii. (1879) 169 
Mi. Chaffers took the dingey and went up two or three 
miles further. 187s Oaily News 16 Aug., Credit must 
be given to the sculler* for even venturing out in their little 
dingies in such rough water. 188a Nark* .Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 14? A dingy is.. useful for landing the men. 1884 
Jllustr Loud . Neivs ao Sept. 368/3 They nad but just time 
to get o the dinghy, a boat n ft. long and 4 ft wide 
. . in which they drifted nearly a thousand miles across the 
Atlantic. 1885 Ait 48-9 Put c. 76 4 39 The term ‘ vessel ' 
shall include any . . boat, randAn, wherry, skifT, dingey, 
shallop, punt, canoe, raft, or other craft. 

8. Comb, dinghy-man. 

1878 I>. Krmf Yacht \ Boat .Sailing (1880) 518 Dinghy* 
man. The man who has charge of the dinghy of a yacht, 
whose duty it is to go ashore on errands. 

Dingily (<li*ndgili), ad 7'. 1 [f. Dingy a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a dingy manner; with a dirty or dull black 
appearance. 

18*6 Lit. Souvenir 103 This wainscotting .. looks but 
dingily. 1830 Fraser's A fag. I. 757 Trowscrs, dimly and 
dingily seen through the separation of bis swullow-tntled 
coat. 1837 Hawthorn k Time-told T. (1851 ) II. xv 326 
Yonder dingily white remnant of a huge snow bank. 

f Dingily, adv . 2 Obs. nome-wd. [?f. Dingzl] 

? forcibly, as one that dings a thing clown. 

a 1553 Phijpot Exam. <4 lYrtt (Parker) 370 These .. do 
confute so dingily the sentence and saying of Flortbell. 

Dingineu (drndspnes). [f. Dingy a. + -nkb 8.] 
The quality or condition of being dingy ; disagree- 
able want of brightness or freshness of colouring. 

1818 in Toon. 1804 W. Irvinc. T. Trav. I. 308 Something 
in . . the dingincss of my dress struck the clerks with rever- 
ence. . 8*7 Tkoli.ofk ChroM. Barset II. xlv. 10 A certain 
dinginess of appearance is respectable 1888 Miss Hraddon 
f atal t hree 1, li, I here wos not even a flower- box to redeem 
the dtnginess of the outlook. 

Dingle (di*i)g , l), sb. [Of uncertain origin. A 
single example meaning ‘deep hollow, abyss* 
is known in 13th c ; otherwise, the word ap- 
pears to have been only in dialectal use till the 
17th c., when it began to appear in literature. In 
the same sense dimble is known from the 16th c. 
Dimble and dingle might be phonetic doublets : cf. 
cramble and cranglei] A deep dell or hollow ; now 
usually applied (app. after Milton) to one that is 
closely wooded or shaded w ith trees ; but, accord- 
ing to Ray and in mod. Yorkshire dialect, the name 
of a deep narrow cleft between hills. 

<11*40 Sondes Warde in Cott. flout. 263 His runes ant 
his domes be derne beo8 ant deopre ben eni sea dingle 
[ ^ abyss of the sea; cf. Ps. xxxv. 6 Vulg. Judicia tua 
nbyssus multaj. 1630 Drayton Muses Ehsium \\. 29 In 
Dingles deepe, and Mountains hore . They cumbated the 
tusky Boare, 1634 Milton Lomus 311, I know each lane, 
and every alley green, Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild 
wood. 1636 Jam ps Iter Lane 357 Amongst y Dingles and 
y° Apennines. 1674 Ray N. C. words 14 Dingle , a small 
dough or valley between two steep hills. 2737 D\kr 
Fleece f. 134 Dingles and dells, by lofty fir einbowVd. 1796 
Southfy Oicas, Pieces v. Poems 1 1 . 336 Seek some seques* 
tered dingle’s coolest shade. 1810 Srorr Lauiy of L. in. i. 

1 a Both field and forest, dingle. clifT and dell, And solitary 
heath, the signal knew. 2876 Whitby Gloss . , Dingle , a 
cleft or narrow valley between two hills. 

Hence Dingly a., abounding in dingles, of the 
nature of a dingle. 

1841 Hodgson Hist . Northmbld. 11. III. 393/b Stone- 
croft burn.. joins the dingly channel of the brook. 1835 
Chamb. Jrm. III. 360 Sweet dingly dells and bosky bowers. 

Dingle (drqg’l), v. [In sense I app. dim. of 
Ding v* \ cf. tingle, Jingle. But in the other 
senses mixed up with aindlt and tingle .] 

1 . intr. To ring as a bell, or glass; to tinkle, 
jingle. Hence DPngling vbl. sb. 

18*7 Prami Poems ( 1865) II. aeo Thus north and south, 
and. east and west, The chimes of Hymen dingle. 1849 
A ’n(/e h bork 16 Amid the dingling of glasses. 

f 2 . intr. To ring or tingle, as the cars with sound. 

1373-80 Barkt A h>. D 750 Dingle or dindle : mine eares 
ring, or dingle, tiniunt antes. 
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8. intr . and tram. To tingle (with cold, a blow, 
etc.). 

1834 R H. Patterson Ess . Hist, br Art (186a) 18 If its 
particles happen to be set a>vibrating by a sharp dingling 
blow. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Dingle , to tingle. *Tve 
nettled mysen,nn’ my fingers dingles unberable.’ 18866'. IV. 
Line. Gloss, a. v., My nrm begins to dingle and feel queer. 
4 . intr. To vibrate with sound ; ■» Dindle v. a. 
1833 Scott Wav. xliv, ‘Gnrring the very stane-and- lime 
wa'is dingle wi’ his screeching.' [So later edd. ; original 
ed., 1814, had djnnle, the Scotch form of Dindle.] 

Dingle-bird. [f. DinglezO] The belj-bird 
of Australia, Myzantha melanophrys . 

1870 Wilson Austral. Songs 10 The bcll-like chimings of 
the distant dingle t#rd 1883 Hariuk Poems 78, I .. list 
the tinkling of tne dingle-bird. 

Dingle-dangle (digg’ljdarng’l), adv., sbA, 
and a. [rediml. f. Dangle. Cf. I cel. and Sw. 
dtttgla to dangle, Da. dingle to dangle, to l>ob.] 

A adv. In a dangling manner ; hanging loosely. 
1598 Florio, Spendolone, dingle-dangle, dangling downe. 
1611 Coti.r , Triballer. .to goe dingle dangle, wic wag. 
1785 Warton' Notes on Milton (T.), By dingle ..Tie un- 
derstand* boughs hanging dingle-dangle over the edge of 
the dell. 

B. sb. A dangling or swinging to and fro; 
cotter, a dangling appendage. 

i6as Mabbk tr. Aleman's Guzman D' A If. II. 340 With 
as many Bobs and other Dingle-Dangles hanging at every 
one of these. 170a Vanbrugh False Friend 11. t. He’ll be 
hanged : and then what becomes of thee?. .Why, the honour 
to a dingle-dangle by him. 1833 Cait. Chamifr Journ. 
Frame, etc. I. xi 173 Rustic beauties, who. adorned their 
hair with silver skewers and with dingle-dangles 

O. adj . 1 lunging loosely and moving to and fro ; 
swinging, dangling. 

a 1693 Ur<?uhart Rabelais ill. 11 (Jam) This dingle- 
dangle wagging of my tub. 1746 Bt it. Afag. 294 This 
dingle dangle Figure of Gallantry that capers next. 

So Dingle-dangle v., to hang loosely dangling 
or swinging to and fro. 

163a Sherwood, To dingle-dangle, triballer. 1708 Wil- 
son, etc. tr. Petronins Arbiter 46 Purple Tassels and 
Fringes dingle dangle al>oiit it. ,Mo Lonsdale Gloss., 
Pinglt - dangle , to dangle loosely . . said of pendulous or 
swinging objects. 

Dingle-dangle, sb . 2 rare-', [f. D ing-dong: 
cf. Dingle zl] A dingling or ringing of metal. 

1708 Mottfux Rabelais v. i. (1737) 3 This dingle dangle 
with Pans, Kettles, and Basons, the Corybantin Cymbals 
of Cybcle. 

So Dingle-dongle v. [after Ding-dong]. 

1859 CArrRN Bal. h . Songs 4T The dinnrr-bell, the dinner- 
licit, That dingle dongles through the dell. 

Dingne, obs. form of Dignk a , Dine v. 

II Dingo (dl* 1 )^. [Native Australian name in 
an obs. dialect of N.S. AY ales. 

The nearest name in Ridley Kamtlaroi is iunghd in the 
(now probably extinct) language of Groigc’s River ; in the 
extinct Turuwul of Botany Bay ? the name was jugUng ) 

The wild, or scmi-domcsticatcd dog of Australia, 
Cams dingo. 

1780 Tench Botany Bay 83 The only domestic animal they 
fthc AboriginesJ have is the dog, which in their language 
is called Dingo. i?oo J. Hunter App. IVhtle’s Voy. N. S. 
Wales Wks. 1837 Iv. 493 A Dingo, or Dog of New South 
Wales. x8oa G. Barrington Hist. N. S. Wales xi. 430 
The Dog or Dingo barks in a way peculiar to itself. 185a 
Munoy Our Antipodes vL 153 The dingo, warragal, or 
native dog does not hunt in packs. 1868 Carleton Austral. 
Nights s The fierce dingo’s hideous eye. 1884 lllustr. 
Sydney rlrios 36 Aug 5/3 The .sundowners, .aie becoming 
as rare as the dingoes. 

+ Dingthrift (di*i)|Tift). Obs. [f. Ding v . 1 + 
Thrift.] A spendthrift, a prodigal. 

2567 Drant Horace' Sat . i. (R.), Wiltc thou therefore, a 
drunkard be A ding thrift and a knaue? 1579 E Hake 
Netties Pennies Churchyarde E ij b, That g&llowes should 
such Dingthrifts rccompcnce. 16*4 Sandkrson Serin, 
(163a) 494 The Ding-thrifts proverb is, Lightly come, 
lightly goe. x68x W. Roukrtson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) it6o 
'I ne spendthrift or dingthrift had spent that money also. 

attnb. x 397-8 Br. Hall Sat. iv. v. 59 The ding-thrift 
heire, his shut-got summe unspent. 

2 . The name of an obsolete game. 

231a in Mem. Ripon II. 73 Will. Pistor dc Rypon . . fuit 
inventor, .cujusdam ludi pestiferi et a jure reprobati, qui in 
vulgar! dicitur Dyngethryftes. (2887 A t ademy 3 Sept. 147/3. J 
Hence Di nrthxifty a., protligal, wasteful. 

2633 R- Youngr Agst. Drunxard* 3 What may the many 
millions of these ding-thrifty dearth-makers consume. 

Dingy (di*ndgi), a. [A recent word of obscure 
origin : not recognized by Dr. Johnson. Richard- 
son (1837) says ‘ Dingy and dinginess are common 
in speech, but not in writing *, and gives only auot. 
1790 (sense 2). If Pegged and Ellis’s worn be 
the same (which from the ambiguity of the spell- 
ing ng is uncertain) it would appear to be a 
south-eastern dialect word which has slowly made 
its way into literary use. 

It has been conjectured to be a deriv. of dung, which is 
favoured by the explanation of sense 1, given byregge, and 
in other dialect glossaries ; but the pronunciation should 
then have been (diyi). Also the early quots. for sense 3 
appear to refer solely to colour.] 

I dial. Dirty. 

1736 Pegge Keuticisms , Dingy, dirty. 1749 W. Ellis 
Shepherds Guide 351 What we, in Hertfordshire, call tag- 
ging a sheep . . is cutting . . away, with a pair of shears, the 


dingy wool from the hinder parts. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., 
Dingey (* g ' soft), coated with dirt. 

2. Of a (disagreeably) dark and dull colour or 
appearance ; formerly applied to a naturally 
blackish or dusky brown colour ; but now usually 
implying a dirty colour or aspect due to smoke, 
grime, dust, weathering, or to deficiency of day- 
light and freshness of hue ; and so of depreciatory 
connotation. 

2751 R. Lloyd Progress of Error xxiii, Black was her 
[Envy's] chanot, drawn by dragons dire . . And land their 
dingy car on Caledonian plain. 273s Sir T. Hill Hist. 
A mm. 56 (Jod ) The xrnoaky and dingy black are easily 
distinguishable in it. 2790 G. Ellis tr. Athelstan's Ode 
Vii toiy 37 in Spec. Eng. Poetry (T), On the dingy sea 
[mist ran si. of OE. oh dinges (dynges, dyniges, dinnes) mere ] 
Over deep waters, Dublin they seek. 2794 Sui 1 ivan I'inu 
Nat. II. 374 The dingy vault, in whose profundity we were 
lost. 2^96 Hull Advertiser 37 Feb 3/3 The dingy mother 
[an African woman] rov’d With eager step, and sought her 
child. x8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey in. vii, It* plumage of a 
dingy, yellowish white. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . iii. 1. 
I 60. 180 Herds of buffaloes, whose dingy hide , . contrasted 
with the greyish hue of the Tuscan oxen. 1834 Hawthorne 
I ng. Notebks . (1879) I. S58 A dim, dingy morning. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, IV. 603 Wretchedly printed on scraps 
of dingy paper such as would not now be thought good 
enough for street ballad*. 2866 G. Macdonai d Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xiii. (1878) 268 A great faded room, in^which the 
prevailing colour was u dingy gold 2877 Black Green Past. 
xxxv. (1678) 280 His clothes getting dingier . . summer by 
summer. 288a Manch. Exam. 13 May 5/a More disagree- 
able than the dingy weather and unlovely streets without, 
b. fig. Shabby, shady in reputation. 

2853 '1 hackeray Nmxotnes II. 319 Doing me the honour 
to introduce me by name to several dingy acquaintances. 
1882 H. James Portr. Lady xxi, I know plenty of dingy 
people 1 1 don’t want to know any more. 

3 . Comb., dingy- looking o .(\\. ; frequently quali- 

fying colours, as dingy white , yellow , etc. 

1774 Strange in Phil, Trans, LXV, 40 Angular lapilli 
01 a dingy-whitish colour. 2838 T. Beale Nat . Hist. 
Sperm Whale (1839) 377 A crowd of dingy-looking natives. 
2875 W. McIlwraitii Guide Wigtownshire 45 The church 
is a dingy-looking edifice 

Dingy, var. of Dinghy. 

Dinic (di*nik), a . and sb. rare “ [f. Gr. 8iV-os 

a whirling + -10.] 

A. adj. Relating to dizziness or vertigo. B. sb. 
A medicine used to cure dizziness. Also Dl-nlcnl 


a ., in same sense. 

[1796 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dinica, Medicines against 
Dir/inrs*.j 2712 Hailey. Dtnicks, Medicines against the 
Vertigo or Dizziness in tne Head. 1854-67 C. A. Harris 
Dut . Med. Per mmol., Dinical, medicines which relieve 
vertigo. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. x Dime, of, or belonging to, 
giddiness. Also, applied to mediunes that remove giddiness. 

D ining (daimiq^, vbl. sb. [f. Dine v. + -inq *.] 

1 . The action of the verb Dine ; a dinner. 

?a 2400 Arthur 14a J>ere wa* Vrweyn ]»e kynge Of scottes 
at jiat dynynge. x^oCrashaw Poems 21 1 Whole days and 
sun* devoured with endless dining, c 2815 Jane Austen 
Persuas . (1833) I. viii. 368 This was but the beginning of 
other dinings and other meetings. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
111. ill. iii (1857) II. 337 Dinings with the Girondins. 

attrib. 2806 Syd. Smith Elem. Sh. Mor. Philos. (1850) 
333 Dining and supping virtues. 2832 Cari yle Sari. Res . 
1. xi, Dining repartees and other ephemeral trivialities, 
b. Dining-out : dining out of one’s own house. 

2862 Wilson & Ghikir Mem. E. Forbes iii. 83 Occasional 
dining* out and tea-drinkings are recorded. 2877 Tyndall 
in Daily Nrws 3 Oct. 3/4 Faraday . formally renounced 
dining out. 

2 . Comb, with sense 1 used for dining *, as dining- 
cap, - hall , -bar lour, -plait ; + dining-bed, the 
couch on wnich the Romans reclined at table 


(obs.) ; dining-oar, -carriage, -coach, a railway 
carriage fitted up for dining on the journey; 
dining-chamber = Dining-boom ; dining-table, 
a table for dining at ; spec, a rectangular tabic 
with legs at the Tour corners, and capable of en- 
largement by the insertion of leaves. 

2582 Savile Tacitus * Hist, 1. lxxxii. (1591) 46 Otho stand- 
ing vnon hi* "dining bad . . at last . . refrained their rage. 
2599 Nashk Lenten Stujfe (1871) 94 An infant *quib of tne 
inn* of court, that hath not half greased his *dinins-cap, or 
scarce warmed hi* lawyer's cushion. 2839 Mcch. Mag. 
5 Jan. 340 (from Baltimore American) All that i* wanting 
now i* a "dining car. Mod. Advt., First and Third Class 
"Dining Carriages between London and Glasgow. 2597 
Shaks. 3 Hen . TV, 11. i. 153 To pawne both my Plate, and 
the Tapistry of my "dymng Chambers, a 1695 Fletcher 
Nice Valour 11. i, What a great space there is Betwixt Ix>ve'» 
dining-chamber, and his garret » 2890 Times (weekly ed.) 
1 Mar. 1/3 A "dining coach and two passenger coaches were 
forced through tne structure. 1761 Mrs. Fr. Sheridan 
S. Biduiph II. 317 She asked .. why I had not been shewn 
into the "dining-parlour. i8a6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 
11. (1863) 348 Tne dining-parlour .. might pass for his only 
sitting room. 2790-2810 Wm. Com be Devil on 2 Sticks in 
Eng. (1817) VI. 358 A "dining party in high life. 1394 
Wills h /w. N. C. (Surtees 2860) 344 [In] the Haull, Towe 
"dyninge tables. 1873 W. S. Hayward Love agst . World a 
He took the seat at tha foot of the dining-table. 180a Daily 
News 10 Mar. 7/4 A man used to make anything, but now 
he is asked whether he 11 a dining-table maker, a sideboard* 
maker, and so on. 


Dining-room (dcl'niginan). The room in a 

P rivate house or public establishment in which 
inner and other principal meals are taken, and 
which is furnished tor this purpose. 
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x6ei Holland Pliny II. 4B1 The fashion came vp at Rome, 
that our dames had their beds coucred all otter with siluer, 
yea, and some dining rooms with tables laid with the same. 
1661 Cowley Prop. Adv . Exp. Philos. , Col leg r, A large and 
pleasant Dining-Room within the Hall for the Professors to 
eat In, ifts T. Jordan London's Jo* in Heath Grocers * 
Comp, (x 869) 547 London's the Dining Room of Christendom. 
1708 in Stvifts Whs. (175$) II. 1. 163 She . . shows him into 
the dining-room. 18*6 utvtt Mari ms q/Cro* M. 199 The 
dark-wainscoted dining-room, with its noble fireplace of 
gigantic dimensions. 

T Dining-time. The time at which people 
dine, dinner-time ; the time occupied with dinner. 

c 1450 Lonblich Grail xtl. 391 In the ost it was dyneng 
tyme, Fore it was ny noort, and passed p» pryme. 1633 
Ford ’ Tie Pity v. v, Now there’s but a dining-time Twixt 
us and our confusion. 1679 Shadwrll True IVidotv 1, 
Wks. 1790 III. i9i Let's take the air, and while away a 
dlning-tlme. 

Dinite (dai*nait). Min . {[Named 185 a after 
Prof. Dini.] A yellowish fossil resin found in the 
lignite of Lunigiana in Tuscany. 

A®54 Dana Min. 475 Deposits large crystals of the dinite. 
1863-7* Watts Diet. Chem . II. 314. 

Dmitro- (dainai’trd-). Chem . (Before a vowel 
dtnitr*). [f. Di * + Nitro-.] 

1 . Having two equivalents of the radical NO.j 
taking the place of two atoms of hydrogen, as 
dinitrobenzene C f H 4 (NO a ) 2 , dinitrophenol C«H 4 
(NO,)/). 

1869 K oscoe Elsm. Chem. 409 We also know a solid sub- 
stance called di-nitro-bcnzol. 1873 E'mvnei Chan. (ed. n) 
760 Dmitrobenzene is produced by warming benzene with 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. 189s Fail Mail Li. 
17 Oct. 7/a Aniline colours which are positively poisonous 
• .are picric add and its salts, .dinitro-cresol, and auranlia. 

2 . Dinitro-oeTlulose, a substance C 5 H 8 (NO a ) 3 
o„ analogous to gun-cotton (trinitro- cellulose ) , 
produced by the action of a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids on cotton, whereby two of the 
hyarogen atoms in the cellulose C*H 10 O 3 are 
replaced by NO*. Also called soluble pyroxylin : 
its solution in ether and alcbhol forms Collodion. 


Dink (diijk\ a . Sc. and north, dial \ ^Origin 
unknown.] Finely dressed, decked out ; trim. 

1308 Dunrar Tna Mariit Went. 377 Him that d result me 
so dink. ? a 1330 Frtiris qf Berxvik 35 {Dunbar s Foe ms 
(1893) 987) Anc fair blyth wyf he had, of ony ane, Bot 
ftcho wes sumthing dvnk and dengerous. 1794 Ramsay 
Tend. Misc . (1733) II. 200 As dink as a lady, a 1793 
Burns • My Lady's Gown *, My lady’s dink, my lady’s drest, 
Ike flower and fancy o’ the west. i8ai Scott Kenilxu, xxv. 
The mechanic, in his leather apron, elbowed the dink and 
dainty dame, hi* city mistress. 1891 F. O. Morris In Marti. 
Post as July 3/6 The pied wagtail, running about so nimbly, 
dink and dainty, over the lawn. 

Hence Dl'nkly adv. 


1788 R. Galloway Poems 163 (Jam.) They stand sae dinkly, 
rank and file. 1871 P. H. Waddell Psalm cxix. 39. 


Dink, v . Sc . [£ Dink <*.] trans. To dress 
finely, to deck. 

x8xi A. Scott Poems 133 (Jam.) In braw leather boots. . 
I dink me. tiao Scott A boot xx, I ant now too old to dink 
myself as a gallant to grace the bower of dames. 

Di&UIOllt (di’nmant). Sc. and north, dial . 
Forms : 5 dymmond, 6 dllmond, dynmonthe, 
9 dinman, dinment, dirament, dinraond, 
dynmont, 6- dinmont. [Etymology obscure: 
the second syllable looks like * month * as in 
towmont twelvemonth, but the first is unexplained.] 
The name given in Scotland, and the Border coun- 
ties of England, to a wether between the first and 
second shearing. 

1494 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1814) 4 (Jam ) Item, Gytnmcr, Dyn- 
mont, or Gaitis, ilk one to xiid. 1494 Act. Dom . Cone . 353 
Ham.) Vii 14 of gymmeris and dymmondis. 1349 Wilts 
Jnv. & C. (Surtees 1835) 119, 1 yeue vnto saynt cuthb'te 
guild a dynmonthe or ellis the price. 1349 Comp l, Scot. vi. 
66 The laif of ther fat flokkis follouit . . gylmyrs and dil- 
mondis. 1384 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 18 Item at Shaudforthe 
a weather, a yowe, a dinmont. and il lams. 1791-9 Statist . 
Acc. Berw. III. 155 (Jam.) When they are x8 months old, 
after the first fleece is taken off. - they are called dimmotts. 
18x4 Scott Wav. xi, Killancureit talked . . of top-drexxing 
and bottom-dressing, and year-olds, and gimmers, and din- 
monts. 189a Nor thumb Id. Gloss . 936 A lamb is called a 
hog in autumn, and after the first shearing of the new year, 
a dinmont if it be a male sheep, and a gimmer if an ewe. 

Dlnna, Sc. for do not: see Do v. 

Dinnage, obs. f. Dunnage, material used for 
packing on shipboard. 

Dinned (dind), ppl. a . rare . [L Din v. + -ED L] 
Assailed or disturbed with din : see Din v. 

t8ao Keats HyPsrion if. xa8 When other harmonies- • 
Leave the dinn’d air vlbratingsilverly. 

Dinnel(l, Sc. form of Dindlx v. 

Dinner (di-nw), sb. Forms: 3-6 diner, 
dyner, 4-5 dinere, dener, 4-7 dynere, 5 dyn- 
nere, dyneer, 6 den ere, dynar, 4ynnor, dynner 
(Sc. dennar, denner), 6- dinner. [ME. diner, 
a. F. diner (nth c. in Hatx.-Darm.), subst use of 
pres. inf. diner to Dink.] 

L The chief meal of the day, eaten originally, 
and still by the majority of people, about the 
middle of the day (c£ Ger, Mittag$essen\ but now, 
by the professional and fashionable classes, usually 
Yol. HI. * 


in the evening ; particularly, a formally arranged 
meal of various courses; a repast given publicly 
in honour of some one, or to celebrate some event. 

x*97 R. Glouc (1794) *58 Dulke to dincra dcluol were, ala* } 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3508 His fader. .Oft he fed wit gode dinere. 
1393 Lancl. P . Pi. C. v. 38 Thei wolde don for a dy ner . . More 
ban for oure lordes loue. 1439 50 tr. Higden (Kolb) V. 4S9 
Syttenge with Oswaldus the Kynge at dyner [ = in mental 
a 1450 Knt. ds la Tour (1868) 26 Who* wiff that obciethc 
worst, lete her husbonde paie for the dener. 1553 Ascmam 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 14 Dynnor and supper he hud 
me comonlie with him. 1337 W. Towrson in Hakluyt 
Voy. (*589) 1 16, 1 had the Captaine of the towne to dinner. 
156* WinJet FourScoir Tkre Quest, xviii. Wks. 1888 I. 84 
Quny mak )e jour comm unioun afoir dennar, sen our 
Saluiour institutet Hi* holy sacrament -eft er supparc ? 1581 
J. Bell //addon's Anno. Osor. 458 As he sate fn the house 
of Simon at Dyner. 1606 Bryskrtt Civ. Li/e 07 After dinner 
a man should sit a while, and after supper walk a mile. x6ao 
Venner Via Recta vili. 173 Our vsuall time for dinner . . is 
about cleuen of the clocke. xyia Hfamnk Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) III. 373 At eleven Clock this Day, I being th«m 
at Dinner in Edmund Hall Buttery. X71S Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Ctess. Mar 10 Mar., She gave me a dinner 
of fifty dishes of meat. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wk». 
(Bohn) II. 50 In an aristocratical country like England, not 
the Trial by Jury, but the dinner, is the capital institution. 

tb. To sec/t his dinner with duke Humphrey : 
see Dine v . 1 b. 

2 . attrib . and Comb., as dinner -bag, • book , -chib, 
-1 company , - course , - dbetrine , * dress , -furniture , 
- giver , -gown, - meal \ - napkin , - plate , - room , - tea ; 
dinner -riving, - tike adjs. ; dinner-hour, the hour 
at which dinner is taken, the hour or time occupied 
by dinner ; dinner-pair, the pairing of two mem- 
bers of parliament of opposite parties during the 
dinner-hour : see Pair ; dinner-party, a party of 
guests invited to dinner; the social gathering 
which they compose ; dinner-set, a set of plates 
and other ware of the same pattern for the dinner- 
table; dinner-table, the table at which dinner 
is eaten, and round which a party of guests sit ; 
dinner-wagon, a tray with shelves beneath, sup- 
ported by four legs, usually on castors, so as to be 
easily moved, for the service of a dining-room. 

1885 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr 1, Hi* hoe on hi* shoulder, 
and nis # dinncr-ba£ suspendfd from it. 18^4 W. Water- 
worth Orig. Anglicanism 134 This contradiction of belief 
and practice, of prayer-book and *dinner-book,hax long been 
censured. 1836 48 B. D. Walkh Aristoph ., Acharnians tl. 
vi, Involved by "dinner-club* and debt*, c *430 Lydg. in 
Turner Dom. Archil. III. 81 The "dynere coursis ckc at 
euery fcstc. ^ 1649 Milton h ikon, xix. wk*. (1847) 390/1 Far 
holier and wi&er men than parasitic preacher* j who, without 
their "dinner-doctrine, know that neither king, law, civil 
oaths, or religion, wax ever established without the parlia- 
ment. 1863 Dickkns Mut. Fr. 1. ii, An innocent piece 
of "dinner-furniture that went upon easy castors. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 109 The one keep* a "dinner- 
giving house, ( the other does not. 1891 'Truth 10 Dec. 
1240/a Ecstasies of admiration over a superb "dinner-gown. 
x8oo Spirit Pub. Journals (1801) IV. 160 You step to a 
friend's house on business, near his "dinner-hour. 189a 
Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 2/2 That period of the evening - 
from seven to ten- -widen in parliamentary phrase is called 
the ‘dinner hour*. x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xxii, A 
"dinner-napkin will not go into a tumbler. 1894 IVestrn. 
Gas. 24 Apr. 1/3 He frequently secures a "dinner-pair, and 
manages to get away from the House, .at 6.30. 1&15 Jane 

Austen Emma xvi, Out of humour at not being able to 
come . . for forty-eight hours without falling in with a "dinner- 
party. 1893 in Cobbctt Rur. Rules 1 1885) I. 344 The de- 
canters, the glasses, 1 the "dinner-set ’ of crockery-ware. 18x3 
Examiner 10 May 299/2 A. . greater number of persons than 
assemble at a "dinner or a tea-table, X859 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 162, I am to have a "dinner-tea with them next 
Wednesday. 1893 Catal "Dinner wagon*, three-shelf, 
plain turned pillars on castors, mahogany, oak or walnut. 

Dinner (di-nsj), v. [f. Dinner sb . ] 

1 . intr. To dine, have dinner: also dinner it. 

1748 [see Dinnkring below]. 1786 Burns Lines on / nterv • 

t v. Ld. Doer i, I dinner’d wi* a Lord. x8x8 Moore Fudge 
Fan/. Paris viii. 20 Where in temples antique you may 
breakfast or dinner it. 

2 . trans. To entertain at dinner; to provide 
dinner for. 

i8aa Blackw. Mag. XI. 481 Hogg would have been din- 
nered to his death. i8»6 Examiner 337/1 Before that worthy 
governor . . left the Cape, he wax twice dinnered. 1839 
Chadwick De Foe vi. 310 Harley dinnered himself into the 
Speaker's chair. . l88 * Grace Steboing Aggravating Sch .- 
girl xxxiv, I’ll dinner them and I'll suppertnem, but if they 
want rooms . . they may go elsewhere. 

Hence Dinnering vbl. sb. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 V. xx8 To think how 
I had drawn myself In by my summer-house dinnering. 1837 
O. Rev. 14a Few people are there so bored, as at the grand 
dinnering?; of the London season. 1867 c arlyle Rem tn. 
II. 143 Liverpool, with its dinnerings . . was not his ele- 
ment. 

Dinner-bell. The bell rang to announce 
dinner; usually, the ordinary bell of the house, 
hotel, ship, etc., rang at a fixed time ; also, a par- 
ticular bell used for this purpose. 

t68a O. N. Soileau's Lutrin tv. 906 For all Agree, no 
Knell Could more concern them than the Dinner-bell t 
178a Phil. Trans. LXXII. 376 Close to the chimney ..a 
dinner-bell hung in a common frame, a 1839 L. Hunt 
Robin Hood iv. v, The horn was then their dinner-bell. 

?. W. Robinson Coward Consc. 1. viii. The dinner-bell 
rang for the first time. 1887 Spectator ao Feb, 387/2 The 
dinner-bell would begin to ring at half-past 5. 


Dinnerfftta. [see -xtte.] a little dinner ; 
a dinner on a small scale, or for a small party. 

i8tr M. Collins Pr. Clarke II. v. 74 He ha* a luxurious 
bacnelor’s fin*t floor in Piccadilly .. where he sonutime* 
give* excellent dinnerettes. 

Di nnerlexx, a. [-LK88.] Without dinno ; 
fasting. 

a 1661 Fuller t Vort hies, London (1 669) 198 To Dine wiih 
Duke Humphrey importing to be dinnerlcwe. 1708 Btit. 
Apollo No. 29. 3/1 Such as walk'd Dinnerle*s the Street*. 
c s8ao S. Rochas Italy (1839) aoi Screwing a smile into hi* 
dinncrle** face. 1839 Tennyson Idylls, Enid 1083, 1 left 
your mowers dinnerfexx. 

Dinnerly (di nojlD, a. and adv. [f. Dinner 
sb. + -ly.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to dinner. 
B. adv. In a manner appropriate to dinner. 

1614 CoplilY Wits, Fits, etc. (N.), A merry recorder of 
London . . met . in the street, going to dinner to the lord 
maior . The dinnerly officer was *0 hasty on his way that 
he refused to henre him. 1836-48 B. I). Walmi Aristo/h., 
Aahaf mans iv. iv, Did’st hear .. How cookishly, how 
dinnerly He manage* hi* duties T 

Di nner-time. The usual time of dining ; the 
time occupied by, or allowed for, dinner. 

«37x in Britton Cathedral ». York (1819) 80 Swa y l yui 
sail noghte dwell fra ynir werk in y* lorsayde loge na tyme 
of y* )cr in dyner tyme. 1396 Shakh. Mtrxh. V. 1. i. l ir , 
We will leaue you then till dinner time, a 1617 Mnmti - 
ton. etc., Change ting (N.), Dinner time! thouineaust 
twelve o'clock. 17x0 Tatter No 258 F 2 We were disturbed 
all Dinner- 'l ime by the Noise of tho Children. . >869 T UO| 
lope He kutiu, dt . vi. (1878) a8 Before dinner-time a iccun- 
ciliation had been effected. 

Dinnerward, toward dinner : see -ward. 

Dinnery (di’nwi), a. [f. Dinner sb. + -Y L] 
Characterized by dinner or dinners. 

,1x865 Mrs. Gaskrll Curious if True in Gray Woman, 
etc. (1865) 83, i ..disliked tho dmnery atmosphere of the 
salle d manger. 1889 Ixjvnli L l.ctt. (1894) II. 363 Phila- 
delphia was very dinnery, of cour&e, with lunches and 
Wistcr parties thrown in. 

Dinnick, local var. of PuNNocK,hcdgc-Bpnrrow. 

Dinning (di’niij), vbl. sb. ff. Din v. + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Din ; the making of a din 
or noise of any kind; f wailing, etc. 

13. . Cursor M. 18630 (G6tt.) Wa* ad Am bidan In his bale, 
Thoru dome into dinning dale. 1373 Barbour Bm,e 
xtii. 153 Gret dynnyng ther we* of dynti* A* w»pny* aj>on 
armor styntis. c 1400 Destr. Troy With dynnyng & 
dole for dethe of hor lord, f 1489 Caxton Siam hardy n 
xliti. 162 The htour dynnyng and noysc that their horse* 
made 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Fp. Pordagt 1 Mystic Div. 
15 What hhal wee *ai then, or think of . . Scurrilities, Huff- 
ings and Dinning*! 18x4 Cary Dante, Paradise xiv. in 
The chime Of minstrel music .. a pleasant dinning make* 
1859 Smiles Self-Help vi. 1*0 After four yeurs dinning of 
his project into the ears of the great. 

Di nning, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] Making 
a din, disturbing with din or noise. 

18x3 L. Hunt in Examiner 1 Mar. >99/1 The noise of 
these dinning fetters. 183a Tennyson Els duo re iji With 
dinning sound my cars are rife. 

Dinnle, dinn’le, mod. Sc. fif. Dindlk shy and v . 

Dinny (di*ni), a. [f. Din sb. +-y b] Resound- 
ing with or filled with din. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 461 Sometimes my cars 
are a little dinny. 

II Dinooera* (dain/rscr&a). [mod.L. (Marsh, 
1872) f. Gr. faiv-v t fearful, terrible 4* tclpa\ horn.] 
A genus of extinct unguiated quadrupeds (J)itio- 
cerala) of huge size, and having apparently three 
pairs of horns. Hence Dino o^rat# a. t related to 
the dinoceras, as a dinocerale animal. 

1879 Marsh A tner. Jml. Sc. 4 Art Ser. 111. IV. *44* ,*®77 
Lie Contk Elem. Geol. (1879) 506 The brain of tne Middle 
Eocene Dinoceras is only about one eighth the size yf a 
living Rhinoceros of equal bulk. 1886 A. Winch kll Walks 
Geol. /if Id 356 The dinoceras was like an elephant in size. 
It had short leg*, and perhaps three pair* of horns,— one on 
the snout, one on the cheeks, and one on the forehead. 

Dinomic (doinp’mik), a . [f. Gr. 61-, (Di-‘ 2 ) 
twice rofi- 6 t district 4- -ic.] Belonging or re- 
stricted to two districts or divisions (of the globe). 

1863 Balfour Bot. § 1151 A natural family, common to all 
the divisions [of the globe] is polynomic ..If restruted to 
two or more divisions, the groups are dinomic, tnnomti,*lL. 

|| Dinornia (dwn^jnis). [mod.L. (Owen 1 843) 
f. Gr. betv-6t fearful, terrible 4 - tipvit bird.] A name 
given bv Prof. Owen to a genus of recently extinct 
birds of great size, the remains of which have been 
discovered in New Zealand ; the moa of the Maori, 
Hence Dinoml thle, Dlno mltMne adjs., related 
to, or of the nature of, the dinomis. 

1843 Proc. /.col. Soc. 14 Feb. 19 A communication from 
Prof. Owen was read, proposing to substitute the name 
Dinomis for that of Megalomis, applied to the Great Bird 
of New Zealand in his paper read at the previous meeting 
. . Mr. G. Gray having previously used the term Megalomis 
for a genus of Birds. 1863 Baking-Gould Werewolves 
6 Like the dodo or the dmortiis, the werewolf may have 
become extinct in our age. 1873 A. Newton in Encycl. 
Brit. III. 720/a The fragmentary cranium of a large Bird, 
combining Dinomithic and Struthious characters. 1891 
A then-mum 14 Nov. 651/a An extinct dinoraithine bird from 
New Zealand. 

Dinosaur, dtino- (d«*n&§i). Also QILat. 
form dinomuTux, deino-. [mod.L. dimsaurus 
(Owen 1841), L Gr. fearful, terrible 4- o a up- 
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or (~*(T avpa) lizard,] A member of an extinct race gone m far .. as the mere dint of parts and application 
of Mesozoic Sanrian reptiles (group Dinosauria, xhjf, wul "£!I£d vL ’ ( * ^ 

typical genus /hnosaurus), some of which were of +b _ h _ n v dinl of sword . bv ftttack with 


typical genus /Hnosaurus ), some of which were of 
gigantic size ; the remain* point to an organism 
resembling in some respects that of birds, in others 
that of mammal*. 

1841 Omm m Rep. Ht it. Assoc, 104 A remarkable np- 
pronth in the present gigantic Dinosaur to the cro< odil mu 
structure. 1873 Dawson Earth 4 Man viii. 20a We have 
thus In ought before us the Dinosaurs—lhe terrible Saurians 
- of rhe Mcwoir age. 1885 C A. Buckmastrk Brit . 
Aim . Com/*, u)\ The group of fo^il reptiles known os 
Dinosaurs has long been remarkable for certain curious 
rt semblances to birds uhich it presents. 

Dinonnurian, a , sl>. [f. as prec. -i- -ian.] 

A. adj . ( )i the nature of, or related to, a dino* 
saur ; belonging to the group Dinosauria. 

1873 [see Dkynodoniian]. 1880 l.tbr. Unix •. Knoxol. VII, 
9 if) The number of dinosaurian reptiles was very large. 
1881 (). Ma( donald Maty Martian II. iii. 5a The old- 
fashioned horror would inevitably raise it* deinosmtnaii 
bead afresh above the shine of his consciousness. 

B. sb, A member of the Dinosauria, a Dino- 
s vru. 

1841 Owfn in Re/. Brit, Assoc. 10a Dinosaurian* . . A dis- 
tinct tribe or sub-order of Saurian Reptiles, for which 1 would 
propose the name of Pinosauria. 1859 Darwin Png Sfu. 
xi (1878) 29 «> The Mastodon and the more ancient Dino- 
saurians having become extinct. 1881 Lubbock in Nat ate 
No. 618. 403 ft seems to be now generally admitted that 
birds have < ome down to us through the Dinosaurians. 

Dinothere, deino- (cbi n/^W). rr. mod.L. 

dinotho rium (18217, Kaup, in Oken’s /sis XXII. 
40a), f. Gr. 8<ti'-<W fearful, terrible + Brjfilov wild 
beast. Also used in the Lat. form.] A member of 
a genus of extinct proboscidean quadrupeds of great 
size, whose remains have been discovered in the 
mioccne formations of Europe and Asia. 

1835 Kirby /lab, 4* lust. Anitn. II. xxiv. 497 One of the 
most remarkable animals of this Sub-order . . on account of 
its enormous tusks, i% named 1 )einotherium. 1847 Ansifl* 
Ahc, World xv. 353 A pachydermatous spe< ies . . showing 
many curious points of resemblance to the Dinothere. 1880 
Dawkins Early Man 14^ The dcinothcrcs and mastodons 
. were either dragged in by the carnivores, or swept in 
by the How of water. 

Hence Dlnothrrian a. 

>® 39~47 Toon t></. Anal. III. 867/3 Those Mastodons . , 
manifest the Dinotherian character. 

Dinoxide, erron. f. (after b inoxide) for Dioxide. 
1854 J. Scopkkkn in Orfs Circ. Si. Chem. 495 Black 
Oxide (Sulioxide or Dinoxide} of Mercury. 

+Di*nrie. Sc. Obs. [f. Din sb. + -by.] -Din. 

1563-7 Huchanan St. Andrys Wks. (189a) 15 

Disputing without dinric or pertinneite in contention. 

Din»ome(di-n8tfm),ti. Sc . [f. Din sb. + -some.] 
Full of din ; noisy. 

17*4 Ramsay Tend. Misc. (1733) I 66 O Katy wiltu gang 
wrmc And leave this dinsome town awhile. rti774Fi-R. 
c.usson A 'in e’t Btrtfui Poems (*845) a The hills., would 
echo to thy dinsome rout 1786 Burns Scotch Drink xi. Till 
block an’ studdie ring an’ reel Wi' dinsome clamour, 1876 
Blackie Songs Reiig. 4 L\fe 113 The stir Of dinsome life. 

Dint (dint), sb. Forms : 1 dynt, 2-4 dunt 
(w), 4-6 dynt(e, 6 dinte, 3- dint. [OE. 
dynt , cogn. with ON. dyntr , dyttr in same sense ; 
cf. Sw. dial. dunt. Not recorded in the other Teut. 
langa See also Dent sb. 1 and Dunt. Sense 3 is 
manifestly influenced by indent and its family.] 
f 1 . A stroke or blow ; esp. one given with a 
weapon in fighting, etc.; «=Dent j/U i. Obs. or 
blending with 3. 

<•897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past, xlv 318 Ac ondraeden 
him ©one dynt swie nean, oa J>e noht to gode no do8. c 950 
Lindisf. Gosp. John xviu. aa An . . Cara dejna salde dynt 
miS honde uutearde Ikem lurlende. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
153 pe duntes bod uuel to kepen. c xaoo Orm. 4390 purrh 
Adames* gilltes dinnt Was* all mannkinn burrhwunuedd. 
a i»5 Ancr R. 60 Sweordes dunt is adunrint . . vor swcord 


iii* A ncr A . 60 .Sweordes dunt is adunril 
3U0 deade* dunt. a 1300 Cursor Af. ao 


3110 deaoes dunt. a 1300 Cursor AT. 30090 Itcfdul he 
was wit dint o suord. < *3*0 Ca*t. Love 1161 Such beo 1 >© 
duntes of batayle 1 147K Rauf Coil^ear 514, I sail dyntis 
dcill, quhill anc of vs be deid. 1555 Ams Pakkrk Ps. Ixxxix, 
Thou hast whole stynt hys weapons dynt. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 11 1. ^76 With uint of Sword, or pointed Spears. 
1791 Cowi’KR Iliad xvii. 676 From the dint Shield me of 
dart and spear. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Re v. Ill j. i. (1848) 16 
The dints and bruises of outward battle. 

b. The stroke of thunder ; = Dent j<M i b. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1505 How Cappaneus |>e proude 
with ponder dynt was slayn. c 1386 — Wife's Prol. 376 
With wilde thondcr dynt and firy leuene Moote thy welked 
nekke be to-broke. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xi. xxxi. act Like 
thunders dint or lightnings new. 1808 Scott Martnion 1. 
xxiii, The Mount, where Israel heard the law ’Mid thunder* 
dint, and flashing levin. 

2. The dealing of blows ; hence, force of attack, 
assault, or impact (Jit. and Jig .) ; violence, force, 
attack, impression. Now rare cxc. as in Q. 

1 1330 R Brunne Chron. (1810) 70 If he wild it wynne 
with dynt, als duke hardic. 1513 Douglas sEneis 11. x. 63 
The auld waikhe but force or dynt A dart did cast. 1530 


Lyndksay 'Test. Papyngo 355 Quho clymith moist hcych 
moist dynt he* of the wedder. 4 *579 Spenser Ske/A. Cal 
Nov. 104 Such pleasaunce now displast by dolors dint. x6ot 
8 hai tfajful. C. 111 n. 198, I pcrcciue, you fecle The dint 
of pflH 1687 Dkndkn Hind 4 P. 111. 300 But dint of 
argument is out of place. 1748 J. Mason Elocut. 7 Me. 
chanicai Minds . . affected with mere Dint of Sound and 
Noise. 1770 Golusm. Misc. Wks. (1837) III. 430 He had 


could go. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Rduc . vL 136 (ed. a) 
Their »oul gathered all dint and courage. 

t b. phr. By dint of sword : by attack with 
weapons of war ; by force of Arms. Obs . 

Ranging from the literal sense as in 1, to the vague u*e in 0. 
a ijjo Roland* J' Alle thelonde* that were in Spayne, 
With dint Of swerd wan Charlmain. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
xvii. 330 (Add. MS ) The sone* .. goten mekell good by 
dyntc of sweril. 1577 87 Hounshrd Chron. III. 1178/1 
With the dint of sword 'I he hand of bondage brast. 160a 
Dekker Satitomasti.x Wks. 1873 I. 343 You have put all 
Poctrie to the dint of sword. 1063 Buti.ee Hud. i.ji. 348 
He . . by Ins Skill No le*s than Dint of Sword, cou’d kill. 
17*8 Morgan Algiets II. lv. 363 Even now they [Turk*J 
maintain what they have by mere Dint of Sabre. 

c. Hence By [the) dint of: by force of ; by means 
of (with implication of vigour or persistence in the 
application of the means). (The current idiom.) 
[1507 see Dent sb. 1 3.] 

1664 Buti ir Hud. 11. in. 3oi Chare evil spirits away by 
dint Of Cickle, Horse thoc, Hollow.flint. 1685 Cotton tr. 
Montaigne (1877) I. 36 Subdued by . . dint of valour. 171a 
Addison Sheet. No 41 t F 7 Pleasures of the Fancy.. which 
are worked out by Dint of Thinking. 1764 Goldsm. Hist, 
png, (1773* II. 103 Tallard bad risen by the dint of merit 
alone. 1771 Smoli ett Humph. Cl. (1815} isq By dint of 
c ross examination, I found he was not at all satisfied. x8a6 
Scott Jrnl. 9 «> Dec., By dint of abstinence..! passed a 
better night. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe li. (1894) 
65 Si biller endeavours to give the local colour . . by dint of 
inserting little bitsofguide*i)ook information. 1878 Browning 
La Satuaz 39 We. Earned, by dint of failure, triumph. 

t d. Under, within (etc.) the dint of: exposed 
to, or within the leach or range of assault of. Cf. 
Dent sb . 1 2 b. Obs. 

1577-87 Hoi.insiifd Chron. II. 93/3 Sparing none that 
came under their dint. 1617-77 Fkltham Resolves 11, Ivi. 
375 He that comes within the dint on’t fnoysmn breath! 
die*. 1640 A. Harsnet Goifs Surnm. 383 Wc shall be out 
I of the Dint of many a Teniation. <11734 North Exam. 
1. iii. § 71 (1740) 175 Standing in the Dint of an Air, that 
was . . sure to blast him. 

3 . A mark or impression made by a blow or by 
pressure, in a hard or plastic surface ; an indenta- 
tion ; == Dent sb . 1 4. (Also fig.) 

1590 Spknskr F. Q. 1. i. 1 Yclatfd in mightie armes and 
silver shielde, Wherein old dint* of deepe woundes did 
remaine. x6xs Brinbi.ry Lud. Lit. 47 The very little ones 
. . mav make some secret markes . . with *ome little dint 
with their naile. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 46 Make the 
cut smooth and even . . without dints or ridge*. *700 
Drydkn Fables. Pygmalion 33 Afraid Hi* hands had made 
A dint. x8x8 Byron Masepha 17 Nor dint of hoof, nor 
print of foot, Lay in the wild luxuriant soil. 1847 S. Wn - 
UFKKOIKK in Life 4 Lett. 1 . 403 The single opportunity of 
making, .n dint in a character 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh 11. 927 Beside her bed Whose pillow had no dint, 
Dint (dint), v. [ME. dynt-, dunt-, dint-en , f. 
Dint sb . Not recorded in OE. ; cf. Icel. dynta to 
dent, Sw. dial, dunt a to strike, shake ; and see also 
Dknt v. and Dunt.] 

1 1 . trans. To strike, beat, knock. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 4302 (Cott.) To hi dint of his mangonele. 
c X300 Havelok 3448 He [// ). dunten him, so man doth here, 
Andkestehim onascabbed mere, a i40o/.*’,£./?<W(i87j) 138 
Wi> sharne nayles dunted and driue. 1596 Spfnsrr P\ (?, 
vi. x. 31 His wounds worker, that with lovely dart Dinting 
his bicst had bred his rcstlcssc naine. a 1649 Drumm. op 
Hawtm. Poems Wks. (1711) 5°/» Y< e, who with gawdy wings 
and bodies light Do dint the air. 
tb. intr. or absol. Obs , 

CX460 Tcnvneley Myst. (Surtees) 334 In ftlle thl* warld .. 
Is none *0 doughty as I, the best, Doughtely dyntand on 
mule and on stede. 

+ 2 . intr. To make a dint or impression in some- 
thing ; «Dent v . 4. Obs. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. A. xv ti. Ixxiv.(i495) 648 Yf the 
fynger dynteth in therto and finde it ne*he. 1590 Spensfk 
F. Q. i. viii. 8 The ydle stroke. .So dccpHy dinted in the 
driven clay, That three yardes deepe a furrow up did throw. 

3 . trans. To mark or impress with dints; to make 
a dint or dints in. 

1597 Bp. Hai t. Sat . 1. lx, Let your floor with horned 
satyrs hoof* Be dinted and defiled every morn. 1639 
Fuilrr Holy War iv. i. (1617) 167 This Emperour’s heart 
was. .furrowed, dinted, and hollowed at last, x8xa Byron 
Ch. Har. 1. xlix, Wide scattered hoof-marks dint the 
wounded ground. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. iii. (Street in 
Strasburg), He dints With his impatient hoofs the flints, 
b. To impress or drive in with force. 

1631 T. Powell Tom AU Trades 143 The scan which 
my unthriftincs hath dinted upon their fortunes. i8b6 J. 
Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 185s I. 3ja * Dinna dint the pint 
o’ your crutch into my instep, Mr. North/ 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. ii, A body was found. . Mangled, and flatten'd, and 
crush'd, and dinted into the ground. 

+ 4 . To take the sharp edge off ; to reduce the 
acrimony of (corrosive liquids). Obs. 

1669 W. Simpson Ifydrol. Chytn. 37 Those corrosive fret- 
tine, pontick, and acid juyees . . are I say dinted, *0 fined 
and sweetned, ibid joi The waters of the spaw may,, 
help to dint the acrimony. 

Hence Dinted, Dintin gfpi ad is . 

1566 Drant Horace ’ Sat . viii, E vb, When he with dynt- 
yng axe is hewed rounde aboute. 1579 Poor Knt. *s Pal lace. 
No feare of dinting death. 1596 Spenser F. Q. (J*)* They 
do impress Deep dinted furrows in the batter’d mails. 1607 
Dryden Asneid (J.), Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks 
she draws. 1800 Scott Afarm, vi, xxviii. With dinted 
shield, and helmet beat, a 1881 Rossetti Rose Mary iii, 
14a On either band There hung a dinted helm and brand. 


DintltM (di ntl6s), a. [f. Pint sb. 4 -ww.] 
Without a dint or dints. 

1. Not producing a dint or impression, 

1558 Pharr Mnetd it. E Hj, On nb targat side It hit, 
where dyntlesse down it hyng. 1647 Trapp Comm, x These. 
iii. 4 Darts fore-seen are dintlesse. 1847 Blackie in Black tv. 
Mag. LX 1 I. 338 Dintless the missile nail is pour'd. 

2. That has, or receives, no dint. 

x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. § 34. 10a Veiling with 
hushed softness its dintless rocks. 

3. dial. See ouot., and cf. Dint sb. 2, 

1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Dtntless , lacking in energy. 

tDinnuu 


f Dinumerata, v. Obs. rare -®. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dtnumerare to count over one by one, reckon 
up, f. di- y dis - apart, separately + nuttier are to 
number.] tram. To number one by one. 

X7»x Bailey, Dinumerate , to Account or Number, 
t Dinirmer&tely, adv. Obs. rare. [f. *di- 
numerate , ad. L. dinutnerat-us reckoned up, enu- 
merated (see prec.) + -ly '<*.] By separate enumera- 
tion ; one by one. 

1668 H. More Div , Dial. it. v, I had not dinumemtely 
and articulately mustered up. .the particular Arguments. 

Dixmmer&’tion. [ad. L. dinumcrdtim-cm , 
n. of action from dJmtmerare : see Dinumerate.] 

1 . 4 The act of numbering out one by one' (Ash), 
1 6*6 Cockf.ram, Dinumeration, num bring or reckoning. 

17RX in Bailey. X755 Johnson, Dinumeration, the act of 
numbering out singly. 

2. Khet. Enumeration; = Aparithmerw. 

II Dinu* (doi'nife). rath. [mod.L., a. Gr, STfos 
whirling, vertigo.] Dizziness, giddiness, vertigo. 

X706 PiitLLtrs (cd. Kersey), Denies . . a giddiness or swim- 
ming of the Head, a Disease otherwise call'd Pedigo. 1775 
in Ash. In mod. Diets. 

Diobely (doi<?u-b£li). [ad. Gr. 81 u$t\la an 
allowance of two obols, f. 81 - twice b&o\-6s obol.] 
An allowance of two obols to each citizen during 
the Athenian festivals. 

1840 Grotk Greece it. lxii. V, (186a) 4«* The disbursement of 
the Diobely . . on occasion of various religious festivals. 
1851 Ibid. 11. lxxv. IX. 536 A portion of the money, was em- 
ployed in the distribution of two oboli per head, called the 
diobely, to all present citizens. 

Diobol (doi| 0 u*bpl). Nutnism . [ad. Gr. 8nu/3oA- 
ov , f. 81 - (Dl- 2) twice 4 8j8oA-(5s Obol,] A silver 
coin of ancient Greece equal to two obols. 

1887 B. V. Hkai> Hist. Numomm 36 The well-known 
type of the Tarentine diobol, Hcraklcs strangling the lion, 
recurs on diobols of Arpi, C«clia, Rubi, and Teate. Ibid., 
The currency of Apulia . . consisted , . of silver diobols and 
didrachms of Tarentuin. 

Dio'cesal, a. rare. [f. Diocese 4 »al.] Of 
or relating to a diocese. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knoxvl. II. 381 His diocesal functions 
being afterwards extended over New Hampshire. 

Diocesan (dDi,p*sMn), a. and sb. Also 5-6 
dyooeaan(e, 6 diocea&in,dyooyaen, 7 diocesan®, 
dioecesan. [Formerly dyocysen, diocesain, a. F- 
diocesain (ijtn c.), f. diocise , diocese: see -an i, 
and cf. med.L. ditveesdnus (1311 in Du Cange); 
the regular L, f. diarists (Diocese) would be 
diarist anus ; cf. OF. dyocesiicn (1332 in Gudcf. 
Suppl.), and see Diooesian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diocese. 


1450-1530 Afyrr. our Ladye 7 * Wythout lycense of the 
bysshope dyocesan. 1637 50 Row Hist. Kirk (184a) 54 
That office of a diocesan Lord Bishop . . unprofitable and 
unlawfull. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. Ep. Ded., Either the 
publike, or tny own Diucccsan Occasions. 171a Prideaux 
Direct. Ch. -Wardens (cd, 4) 104 Their Business . . was to 
attend Diocesan Synods, iko jVrwsoN & Rrkv k Brittany 
379 The old diocesan town of Dol. 1894 Athenaeum 5 May 
573/3 The first bishops of Ireland were not diocesan. Their 
authority seems to have been concurrent, and only limited 
by the ocean. 

B. sb. 1, He who is in charge of on ecclesias- 
tical diocese ; the bishop of a diocese. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 61 Whanne a man • . Is 
bodyn com hom to his dyocesan, or to his ordynarye, to 
takyn his penauns of hym. 1493 Festtvail (W. cf© W. 1513) 
194 Also ye shall praye . . for the bysshop of .N. our uyo* 
cysen. *55» Bk. Com. Prayer Ordering Deacons, He may 
be admitted by his Diocesan to the ordre of Priesthode. 


1689 in Somers Tracts 1 1 378 Whether they are more obliged 
to their Metropolitan than to their Diocesan. *7?§ T. 
Hutchinson lust. Mass , I. tv, 418 They would be no 
longer subject to any diocesan In England. 1881 W. R. W. 
Stephens & Sax, Diocese, Langton belonged to that class 
ofprelates who were statesmen rather than diocesans, 

2. One of the clergy or people of a diocese. 

150s Ord. Cry stem Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. vii. 187 These 
bysshoppes, or theyr dioccsains, these curates. 153s More 
Confut. T indale Wks. 398/3 As the. .godfather blesseth y* 
chyld . . or the bishop his dyoccsane. 1555 Waterman 
Fardle F actons 11. xti. 383 These [Bishoperi mighte not 
then gouerne their Clergie, and other their Diocesans, at 
their owne pleasure. im8 Morgan Algiers II. v. 317 
Titular Prelates, .very unlikely ever to visit their Diocesans 
tn part thus Infidelium. i8st Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Valentine? s 
day , Faithful lovers, .content to rank themselves humble 
diocesans of old Bishop Valentine. Lowell Lett. 

(1894) 1 . 50 Latimer, .said. .that the devil was the faithful* 
lest of bishops . . His diocesans, too, are no whit leu zealous. 

Hence IHo'oesftiilft, an advocate of a diocesan 

system. 

1887 Ch. Q * Rev. XXIII. 347 The desire of the Diocesanlst 
leaders, .to introduce, .certain usages. 
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DIONYSIAC, 


Di00M# (ddi 'hm, -s/s). Forms : a. 4-6 dio-, 
dyocise, -oy se, 5-6 -oia, (dieoU©, dyosya), 6 Sc. 
dioaise. fi. 5-7 diooeaaa, 6-7 diooes, 6-9 dio- 
oets, (5 dioaaaa, 6 d loses, dyooes, dyeaaea). y. 
6 - diocese (6 diceoeae). 8. (Sc,) j >-6 dyooye, -oi©» 
6 diooya, dy-, diosle, dicesie, 6- diooie. «. 5-6 
dio-, dyooasy, -aie, 6 dioooesie. [ME. diocisc , 
etc., a. OF. diocis e (diozeise, 13th c. in Hati.-DarmA 
ad. med.L. diocesis, for L. dicecesis a governors 
jurisdiction, a district, in later eccl. L. a bishop's 
jurisdiction, a diocese, a. Gr. Btoinrfdit, orig. * house- 
keeping 1 , hence Management, administration, 
government, the province of a (Roman) gover- 
nor', and in Byx. Gr. 'a bishop's jurisdiction, 
a diocese', f. 8«otW-« 1* to keep house, to manage, 
administer, govern, f. ha- through, thoroughly 
•f dbci-uv to inhabit, occupy, manage. Under 
Latin influence at the Renascence, the form became 
in Fr. and Eng. dioces; whence, for phonetic 
reasons, in Fr. dioclse, in Eng. dioces se } diocess. 
Diocess was the classical English type from the 
1 6th to the end of the 18th c. ; it was the only 
form recognised by Dr. Johnson and the other 
18th c. lexicographers, and was retained by some 
(notably by the Times newspaper) in the 19th c., 
in which, however, diocese (as in Fr.) has become 
the established spelling. In Scotch, diocis(e t lost 
the terminal s in the singular, and was reduced to 
diode % diocy . The Gr.-L. word was also indepen- 

dently adapted as dio'cesy , -i>: cf. paralysis , F. 
paralysie t palsy, (Cf. JPr. dioccsa } diocezl, Sp. 
diocesis , Pg. diocese , It. dio'ccsi % -cescf^ 
t 1 . Administration, dominion, rule. Sc, Obs. 
1S96 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. x. 212 Barounis 
and Noble* of the Lenox, and diooie of Ramfrwe [ dittoue 
Ramfroa). Ibid, x. 317 Monic men of weir cum be scy 
esilic . . and subletted the toune lychtlie to thair authorictie 
and dlosie, na man resistenp. 

2 . A district or division of a country under 
a governor ; a province ; esp. one of the provinces 
into which the Roman empire was divided after 
Diocletian and Constantine. Obs. exc. I fist, 

1494 Fa by an Chron. vn. 518 The Kyng of Englande, to 
haue..the cytie of Lymogex, y- cytie of Caourx, w‘ all the 
dyoci* of y* aayd cyties belongvngc. 1515 Ld. Burners 
From, II. clxxxiv. [clxxx ] 556 To enioy sty 11 neaaably all 
that euer they were ax then in possessyon of in Acauytaync, 
and nyr.e dyoces to be quite delyuered. 1601 Hoi land 
Pliny I. 98 The dioccsse Arsinoetis. in the Lybian coast. 
1671 L. Addison W. Barbary H. (T.) f Wild boars are no 
rarity in this diocess, which the Moors hunt and kill in 
a manly pastime. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 551 Cilicia 
. .this Province included also PUidin, Pamphilia, and three 
Dioceses, as they were called, or Districts of Asia. 1781 
Gibson Decl. 4 F, II. 36 The civil government of the empire 
was distributed into thirteen great dioceses, each of which 
equalled the just measure of a powerful kingdom. 


3 . Eccl, The sphere of jurisdiction of a bishop ; 
the district under the pastoral care of a bishop. 
(The earlier and ordinary sense in English.)* 

a, c 1330R. Brunnk CWn. /f , Vicr(Rolls)5773Toadyocise 
langed a cite, & ordened paroschens for to be. 1x380 
Wycuf Wks. (1880) 85 Jif prestis wolen seie here masse & 
techen be gospel in a lutchopis diocise. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol, 664 In daungcr hadde he at his owene gine The 
yonee girles of the dlocixe. 1483 Cath, Angl. 100/2 A 
diocis, diocesit , a 1334 More Wks. 231 (R.) He walked 
about as an apostle oitne Deuill . . & had In euery diocy^e 
a dyuerse name. 1338 Starkey England 1. iv. 127 Wyth* 
Out examynatyon or sentence gytien in the Dyosya. 1596 
Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, x. 449 Sum of the 
Clergie. .war callit..of the maist notable, Johone Leslie •• 
ffirst estemet Juge of the diosite, primat als of the same. 

ft. 1494 Famyan Chron. vi. ccvi. 218 In the dioccsse of Mag. 
burgh. Ibid, vil ccxxi. 244 Y* the farther brynke of 
Humber shuld be the begynnynge of his diosses. 1548 
Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 30 The Dcuyl. .is the moste dyli- 
gent preacher of al other, he Is neuer out of hts dioces. 
1x54 Ckron, Gr, Friars (Camden) 93 AUc the parich 
churches of the dioses of London, a 1600 Hooker Red, 
Pol, vn. viiL | 3 The local compass of his authority we 
term a diocess. 1841 Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 32 For one 
Bishop now in a Dioces we should then have a Pope in 
every Parish. 1848 Sia T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. i. 270 
Austin forbad that [i, e, the translation] of Jerom to be used 
an his Dioccsse. 1781 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxviil 135 Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, .withdrew himself wholly to the care 
of his diocess. . **•? Priestley Corrupt. Ckr. I. iv. 384 
Serenus ordered . . that they should be removed from . .his 
diocess. 1867 Times 26 Nov., (Leading Art.) A bishop 
must needs have great influence In his diocess. 1868 R. 
Arthur Arnold in Timet 8 Jan., There would be no 
Sufficient plea for the maintenance of a bishop in that 
diocess, 

7. sssSMorb Dyalogue 1. Wks. 120/2 Any bishop, .within 
his drocese. 1548 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent . iv. vi. 
gob, Parishes to Curates and Dioceses to Bysboppes. 1814 
Selden Titles Hon. 301 Vnder the Diocese of Chichester. 
1789-9 Blackstons Comm. (1793) 477 An arch-deacon hath 
an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, immediately subordinate to 
the bishop, throughout the whole of his diocese, or in some 
particular part or it. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 283 
Reports were laid before him from all the dioceses of the 
realm. iM Froudb Hist Eng. I. «v. 341 The bishops 
bad settlor, that each diocese should make its own arrange, 
merits, 

A <tM* HcHjtY Wallact 1. 17, Glaskow tUigaif.. To 
f. If, Ttanun to commend. iUS Shwait Crvn. Scot. 
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Cetieck. (1884) 3 Within our a win Diocye. 1596 DALRVMri* 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 266 That tyme in the dirrme of 
S. Androis was done na kynde of diuine seruice. 1837 go 
Row Hist. Ktrk % Three Presbyteries . . to make up a Pro. 
vinciall Synode and a Diocic, and everie Provnicinll Synixl 
shall appoynt the place of the nixt Synod within that same 
Diocie. Sc. Prov. Ramsay Rem in. (1870) v. 146 The deil'a 
a busy bishop in hU ain diocie. 

». c 1425 Wyntoun Crou. v1t.ix.54a In all be kyrkis halyly 
Of Abbyrdenys Dyoccsy. 136s W1N3ET Last Blast Tramp* t 
Wks. 1888 1 . 43 In euery diocesic and parochin. 1580 Hulls 
± Inv. N, C. (Surtees 1835) 428 Wyihin the diocucsie of 
Durham. 

b. Iransf. and fig. 

18x6 S. Ward Coale fr Altarfifoj) 14 True /ealc loucs 
to kcepe home, studied) to bee quiet m other mens Dioces. 
a 1631 Donnk Poctns (1650J 99 Haile Bishop Valentine, 
whose day this is, All the Aire 11 thy Diocis. a 1635 Cor. 
bet Poems (1807) *8 Their plays had . . A perfect diocess of 
actors Ui>on the stage. 1844 Milton JMvone (ed. 2) 11. 
xxi. 75 The causes . . reside so deeply in the . . affections of 
nature, as is not within the diocese of Law to tamper with 
x8as Lamb Rita Ser. 1. Artff. Com. Last Cent. t I am glad 
for a season to take an airing beyond the diocese of ihe 
strict conscience. X891 Morley in Daily Nevus 10 Dec. 
3/2 To go about, as my friend does, through the whole of 
what I may call his diocese of those northern counties, 
and breathe out Liberalism. 

Hence Dl'oeeaeltsa a., without a diocese ; f Dio- 
otftontr, one who belongs to a diocese ; = Diockhan 
sb. 2 ; Diooa iiaroh, the ruler of a diocese ; 
f Dl ocaaaar =* Diockhan sb, 1 . 

. R ‘ W. Dixon Hut. Ch. Eng. HI. 175 A dioceseless 
bishop, a x6a6 Bacon Case of Post natt Wks. (Ellis & 
Spcdding) VII. 6^7 They say thw unity in the bishop or 
the rector doth not create any privity between the parish- 
ioners or dioceseners, more than if there were several bishops, 
or several parsons. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XX. 512 Diocesan properly means ' belonging to the dio- 
cese’. In English inis word is applied oddly to the diocesi- 
arch, or chief of the diocese. 1608 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv, 
xci. 370 More than be Conuocations now Dioccsscrs were 
stout. 

t Dioce sian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. type 
diced siatt-us , f. diced in OF. dyoccdiett : see 
Diocehan, which is a less regular formation.]^ 
Diockhan a. and sb. 

1686 J. Sergeant Hist. Afonast. Conventions 49 If the 
Dioccsian refuse to give Ordtnutioti. X713 M. Hauls 
A then. Brit. I. 131 The Clergy, .of his Dioccsian City. 
Diocess, -else, earlier loima of Diockmk. 
t Di-octahe dral, (I. Crystal. Obs. [i >1-- 1 + 
Octahebbal.] Hounded by twice eight ])lanc*s; 
i.e. having the form of an octahedral prism with 
tetrahedral summits. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. A fin. (ed. 3) 204 Pt-octahcdr.il 
topaz. 

Diode (dai-pud), a. Elect r. 7 'c/egr. [motl.f. 
Gr. Ik-, (Dl- 2 ) twice, doubly + bbvs way.] lit. Of 
two ways: applied by Mr. I’reece to a mode of 
working, which converts a single telegraphic wire 
into two ways or ducts for signalling messages, 
without reference to direction ; one application of 
the multiplex system of working. 

1886 W. If. pNfciU i< in Jrnl Soc. Teleg. Engineers XV. 
231 A mode (of working! by which two messages are 
practically sent at the same time will he diode woikmg. 

|| Diodon (doi*<Mpn). Z00L [mod.L., f. Gr. type 
* 8 tudov doubly-toothed (sc. Orfplov animal), f. &<-, 
(Dl- 2 ) twice + £8our, bbour- (in neuter adjs. -o8ov) 
tooth.j A genus of globe*fishes, having the jaws 
tippctlwith enamel, forming a tooth-like tubercle 
in the centre of the beak above and below. 

The name has also been improperly given to a genus of 
South American falcons, and to the cetacean genus 
Ziphius. 

1778 Pennant Zoet. III. *29 Oblong Diodon. .Sun-fish from 
Mount's Bay. Ibid. 131 Short Diodon Sun-fish from Loo. 
Ibid. 132 Globe Diodon. This species is common to Europe 
and South Carolina. 1840 F. I). Bennett Whaling Toy, 
II 264 The Round Diodon, or Toad-fish. 1834 Owen in 
Circ. Sc. t Organ, Nat , II, 95/a The .. grinding tubercle of 
the diodon. 

Di'Odont, (I. and sb. [Sec prec.] culj. Having 
two teeth: spec, of or pertaining to the Dio- 
dottlidw or family of fishes of which Diodon is 
the typical genus j sb. a fish of this family. So 
Diodo'ntold a. and sb. 

In modern Diets. 

II Diotcia (dsi|»fiS). Hot. [mod.L. (Linnaeus 
1735), a, Gr. type ihoucla, abstr. sb. from + 8 loi*os 
having two houses, f. (Dl- 2 ) twice + ottos house. 
Cf- Monojcia.] The twenty-second class in the 
Sexual Svstera of Linnaeus, comprising plants which 
have male (staminiferous) and female (pistillifcrous) 
flowers on separate individuals. 

X7E3 Chambers Cyct. Snpp. t Dioecia , in Botany, a clav* 
of plants which have the male and female parts. . in different 
flowers, and .. on different plants of the same xpecies. 
Among the plants of this class are the willow, mistletoe, 
hemp, spinaoh. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ix. 96. 

Hence Dlcreian a. «Di<bcioub. 

x8a8 Webster, Di scion, 

Dicaeio- comb. f. Di<Eaou«,^dkc- 

ciously ; as dioccioditnorphous , diccciopolygamous . 

1883 Syd. Soc, Lex^ Dicedopohramoue. . a term applied 
to those plants of which soma individuals bear unisexual 
and some bisexual flowers. 


DiotciotUI (ddi|fjbs\ a, [f. Pioecia f -or».] 

1 . Hot. Of plants : Having the unisexual male 
and female flowers on separate plants, 

*74»-5 * Sir J. Hiil Nat Hist , Plants 291 (Tivlr> 1 hr 
rhaniuu* with termluntory spikes and quadrilicd din < tuic 
flower*. 1789 G. White Selbome (1853) 303 Hops are 
di.iciou* punt*. 1877 Darwin Forms of rh lntio<l \ 
A specie* unding to become diirciou*, with the htanuns 
reduced in sonic individuals and with the pistils in olhciv 

2 . Zoel. Having the two sexes in separate indivi- 
duals ; hexually distinct. 

i8a6 Kirby ^ Sp. Eh to mol. (1828) IV. xlvii 394 Certain 
intestinal worms in which the sexes are diustiou* 1880 
GiNiHhH bnhes 157 All (ikIicn aie dKc-cioux, or of distinct 
188a A. M aci aklani <, on sanguinity 8 Sex in Man 

1% dun ,ous 

Hence DioB'olouslj adv. % in a dim ions maimer; 
Diaaoiouaneaa, dia*cioits slate or condition. 

1859 I >amwin Ong S po iv. (1R7O 74 Some, species of 
holly m N orth America, are, Audi ding to A"i» Giay inoie 
or less dicrciously pok^Ainou*. 1874 F. A Kihiii-nkr 
Year's Bot. vii. 118 r lhis idea of hrnefit lo the plant ill 
di«» ciousiievR. 1877 Darwin Foi ms oj LI. vii 279 Oihei- 
wisc every step towards di<eciou*nes*i would lead towards 
st« tility. 

Dioeoism /bi,/ six'nri. [ad. motl«L*r/rVi cismus , 
Gcr. dioiismus (Sachs), f, Gi. *8iW«ot (m L. form 
diai ns : see Piocia) -» -ihm 1 Dtrrcious condition. 

1873 !Unneit& Dyer .Sadis' Bot . 807 ’Hits distribution 
of the sexes, which is generally termed Diiecihin, occuis in 
ull < lasses and orders of the vegetable kingdom. 

Diogenes (dailp’djjiMi/s). The name of a cele- 
brated Greek Cynic philosopher, who accoiding to 
tiadition showed his contempt for the amenities of 
life by living in a tub: see Cynic. Hence Dio- 
ganas-orab, a sj>ecies of West Indian hermit crab, 
which chooses an empty shell for its residence. 
Dlo ganao-cup, the cup-likc cavity fotmerl in the 
palm of the hand by arching the fingeis, and bend- 
ing the thumb and little finger toward each other : 
from a story that the Cynic substituted this for a 
cup in raising water to his mouth. 

1802 Mar. Edgfwohiii Moral 7 \ (iBitf) I. i. 4 A table 
covered w’itli a dean table cloth ; dishes in nice order an* 
jmAred to our yuung Diogenes absurd Minerfluities. 1883 
.S yd. Sot. Le r., Diogenes* up. 1884 J. Hail Chr. Home 
176 Exceptional tmtureR, that, Diogcnes-like, prefer to he 
lit alone. 

Hence Dlogaulo (dai|0d£c‘mk) a , of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of 1 liogenes So Dloga’nieal 
a. ; Dioga nioally adv ; Dlo'ganima v. t to render 
cynical. 

1831 Carlyi e Sort. Res. 11. v, Socratic or rather Piogenic 
Utterances. 1593 Nasiik C hr 1 si's T (1613) 112 'I here in 
vaine glory.. in being Diogcnicall and dogged. 1603 Per- 
kick Ctissil (Shaks, Soc.) 21 Sweet sigmor, be not too 
Diogemcal to me. 1719 (>/lll tr. At mods I lav. bug i«j4 
(D.) To denpine riches, not Diogeniially, hut indolently. 
x6b3 Cockkram ii, One grownc Churlmh, Dtogentz'd. 

DioiO (doroik), a. iare~°. [ad. dion/ue 
(Bulliard 1783), or mod.L. dioiitts (Linnscus 1753), 
a. Gr. type see Dkkcia.] UbkcioUn. 

So Dloi'ooua a. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Diol(e, obs. early flf. IIuLK, Door., grief. 

t Di onise. Obs. Also 5 dionoa, and in L. 
form dionysia. [a. OF. d ionise, dyonue (13 . . in 
Godef.), ad. med.L dionfsta (Albertus Magnus), L. 
dionysias ( Fliny), Gr. hovbouis , f. A ibrvoot Bacchus.] 
A precious stone, of a black colour streaked with 
red, reckoned, by medkcval writers, a preservative 
against diunkenncsn. 

1*39 ® T hems A Barth. De P, R. xvi, xxxis. (1495) 5^3 
Dionisius is a blacke Moon or broune npronge wyth red 
vcyncs yf it is groundid and medelyd wyth water it xincl* 
lyth »x wyne f and yet it wythxtond)th dronkenihyp. ] 1483 
Cath . Anol. iqo/i Diones, dionisia 1367 Maeiei Or, 
Forest 6 The Dionise is black, or rather browne. all be- 
strowed with bloudie strokes or vaincs. x6ox Chester 
Love's Mart, lxxxvi. (1878) 18 '1 he Adamant, Dionise, and 
Calcedon. 1688 K. Holme Armoury 11. 40/1 'J he Dionise 
stone. X730 tr. Leonardus' Aftrr. Stones 94 Dionysia. 
1855 Smkdlly Occult, Sc. 354 Dionysia. 

Dionym (dai'tynim). [ad. Gr. hibvvp-of, -ov 
having two names, f. 81*, (Dl- 2 ) twice + Cvofia 
name.] A name consisting of two terms (as the 
names in zoology or botany, the two terms of which 
denote respectively the genus and species). 

xS. . Coups is cited by Cent. Dut. 

Dionymal (dai animal), a, [f. as prec. + - al.] 
Of or pertaining to a dionym ; * Binominal. 

1696 Blount Glossogr., Dionymal that hath two name*. 
,884 L A. Allen On Znfil. Nomen. in The Auk (At. 35a 
The binomiat (or dionymal) *y*teni. 

Dionyii&C (dai^lhi wa.*k), a. [ad. L. Diotty- 
siac-us , a. Gr. Aiovvoiatebt, f. A lovitaia the feast 
of AidvOcrof Dionysus or Bacchus. So mod.F. 
Dionysiaque (Acad. 1762).] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Dionysus or Bacchus, 
or to his worship. 

i*44 Bpck & Felton tr. Munk't Met. 110 Dionydac 
and erotic poems, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix iv. % 4. 
2 16 1 he new Dionysiac revel. l86< Grotb Plato II xxiu. 
16? The Orphic or Diony*Uc religious mysteries. 187s 
Browning Balaust. 37 Ours the great Dionuxiac theatre, 
And tragic triad of immortal fames. 
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B. sb. pi. The Dionyuinc festivals or Dionysia, 
celebrated periodically in ancient Greece* 

18*7-38 Hark (/www (1867)1^54 At Athene, Homer, the 
Dionysiacs and Pericles, by their united influence, fostered 
them into dramatists 

So Dionysl'aoal a . ; Dlonysl'aoally adv. 

1858 Hoo<. Shelley 11 . xi. 171 The goat is a Dionysiacal 
quadruped, habitually given to scale Parnassus. 1816 T. 
*1 ‘ay com in Pamphleteer VI II. 57 The mundane intellect .. 
i\ Haci bus . the soul is particularly distributed into gene- 
ration Dionysi.ically. 

Dionysian (daiirTni-sian), a. [f. L. Dionysi-us 
of or pertaining to Dionysus or Bacchus ; also as 
sb. a personal name < -AN.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Dionysus or Bacchus, or 
the Dionysia or festivals held in honour of Diony- 
sus; -Dionysiac. 

a 1610 Hfai fv r heofhrastus (16 *6) 13 1 ‘he Seas after the 
Dionysian feasts will l>e more smooth. *8ss T. Mitchell 
A nstpph I, p. xxiii.The Dionysian festivals, .were the gTeat 
carnivals of antiquity. 

2 . Pertaining to or characteristic of the Elder or 
Younger Dionysius, tyrants of Syracuse, notorious 
for cruelty. 

1607 Towfll Serpents (1658) 839 Who would not . . hnte 
. . those Dionysian Tyrant* in Sicilia f 187$ Encyil. Brit. 
I X 688/a He punished with Dionysian seventy the slightest 
want of respect. 

3 . Pertaining to the abbot Dionysius the Little, 
who lived in the sixth century, and is said to have 
first practised the method of dating events from the 
birth of Christ of which he fixed the accepted 
date. 

Dionysian petiod, a period of 53a Julian years, nft**r which 
the changes of the inoon recur on the same days of the year ; 
said to have l»ecn introduced by Dionysius for calculating 
the date of Faster 

i7*7~M Chambers Cycl. s.v. Period, 1 7 < (orient Period* an 
interval of flve hundred and thirty-two Julian years . . Some 
nscrihe this period to Dionysius Kxiguus ; and hence call it 
the Dionysian Period 1768 Hokxffall in Phil '. Trans. 

1 -VI II . 10a Fn< reaped by three dionysian periods, or mul- 
tiples of a8 and 19 1876CHAMUFKS . 1 siren. 470 The Diony- 
sian Period is obtained by a combination of the Lunar and 
Solar cycles. 1879 Fakrak St, Paul (1881) 1 1 Our received 
Dionysian era. 

4 . Of Dionysius the Areopngite (Acts xvii. 34) ; 
cf applied to early ecclesiastical works attributed 
to him. 

188$ Catholic Diet. 264/1 Pearson places the composition 
of the Dionysian writings befote 340. 

Dionysio (riniittormk), a. rare. ? Ohs. [f. L. 
or Gr. form of Dionysus + -ic.] Of Dionysus or 
Bacchus; Dionysiac. 

1831 Examiner sot/t The true Dionysic metre ; the pre- 
dominant metre of Greek theatrical music. 183* Ibid. 453/1 
The Dionysic wreath, the mbol of theatric hdhor 

Diophantine (dai,pfa:‘ntM, -din), a. Math . [f. 
proper name Diophant-us + -ine.] Of or pertaining 
to Diophantug of Alexandria, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, who flourished in the fourth century ; 
spec, applied to problems involving indeterminate 
conations, and to a method of solving these {Dio- 
pliant hit analysis') attributed to him. 

1700 Gk kooky in Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc ) I.321 The reso- 
lution of the indetermined arithmetical or Diophantine prob- 
lems 1811 P. Bahiow {title'). An Elementary Investigation 
of the Theory of Number*, with its application to the 
indeterminate and diophantine analysis. 1888 Blackw.Mag, 
June 794 She solve* a diophantine problem. 

Diophysite, -ism, improper ff. Djphysite, 
Dyopiiysite, etc. 

Diop side (dai,pps;>icl). Min [a. F. diopsiiU 
(Hauy 1801), irreg. f. Gr. fit-, (Dl- *) twice + tyu 
appearance, aspect, but viewed by later authors as 
a ucriv. of Gr. 810^1 s a view through, f. 5 ta- 
through.] A synonym of Pyroxene ; now usually 
restricted to the transparent varieties. 

1808 An \n Names Mm. 26 Diopside a mineral from 
Mussa in Piemonte. 1868 Dana Min. 223 Diopside has 
Ixen observed as a furnace product. 1879 Ruti ky Study 
RocAs xiii 264 The diopside has a rough or stepped appear* 
am e on the abraded surfaces of sections. 

Dioptase (daiip pt^'s). Min. [a. F. dioptase 
(Hauy 1801), irreg. f. Gr. 8«-, fha- through + our 6 t 
seen, visible : cf. btoimjs a looker through.] A 
translucent silicate of copper, crystallizing in six- 
sided prisms, called emerald copper ore. 

.*804 W. Nicholson tr. Fourcroy's (hem. II. 430 Dioptase 
is an ore of copper. 1868 Dana Min. 409 Dioptase occurs 
disposed in well defined crystal* and amorphous on quartz. 

Diopter (dai,p‘pDj). Also in Lat form dioptra. 
[a. F. dioptre (1547 * n Hatz.-Parm.), ad. L. diop- 
Da, a. Gr. btorrpa an optical instrument for mea- 
suring heights, levelling, etc. ; cf. also Gr. Nowrpov 
spying-glass, f. 5 t-, Eia- through + stem iv- to see 
+ instrumental suffix, -rpa, -rpov.J 

1 . An ancient form of theodolite, or instrument 
for taking angles. 

1613 M Rmttv Magn. Bodies 112 Make a hole a* in A 
Diopter, that the Sunnc may shine in at it. 1641 W. Gas- 
coigne in Kigaud Carr Sit. Men (1841) I. 51 Two dioptraes 
. . fitted with gUsses, hair, and moveable rims. 1851 Ottb 
tr. Humboldts Cosmos III. 53 Long tubes .. employed by 
Arabian astronomer*, .to the extremities of which ocular ana 
object diopters were attached. *857 Whs well Hist. Induct 


Sc. 1 . 234 He wrote . . a treatise on the Dioptra. .an Instru- 
ment for taking angles. 

2 . The index-arm of a graduated circle ; «* Ali- 
dade. 

1594 Blundevil Fxerc. iv. xx. (ed. 7) 176 Having set the 
Diopter of your Astrolal* at that Altitude. 186a J. Davie* 
tr. O learius' Pop. Ambuss. 192, I took the Horizon with my 
Astrolabe, and having put my Dioptra into it, I turn'd my 
self towards the Sea . . and could easily discern it. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech. I. 172/1 To measure an angle with Ine 
astrolabe, the latter U placed with it* center over the vertex 
of the angle, and turned until the fixed diopter* sight in the 
direction of one side The movable strip with its diopter* 
i* then sighted in the direction of the other side, ana the 
angle contained between the two strips is read ofT. 

1 3 . A burgical speculum. Obs* 

1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Dioptra . . a Surgeon's Instru- 
ment i7*7~£* Chambers Cycl., Dioptra , among surgeons, 
denote* an instrument whereby to dilate the matrix, or 
anus, .md inspect any ulcer* therein ; called also speculum 
mat mis, and dilatatorium. 187a Thomas Dts . Iromen 37 
If therefore, say* Paul of /Egina, the ulceration be within 
rench, it is detected by the dioptra. 

4 . An instrument for obtaining drawings of the 
skull by projections. 

1878 Hartley tr. Topinarfs Anthrop. h. iii. 060. 

5 . A unit of measurement for lenses ; « DI 0 PTRI 0 
sb. 2. 

1890 Gould New Med. Diet. 133/1 Diopter or Dioptric. 

+ Dio ptio, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Gr. Ik-, ha- 
through + IwrtK-bt of or pertaining to sight or 
vision, f. root <br- to see.] 

A. adj. *= Dioptric. Also Dlo’ptlcal. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., The DioptickArt, the Perspective 
Art, or that part of Astronomy, which by Quadrants and 
hollow instrument* pierce* the Heavens, and measures the 
distance, Irngth, bigness, and breadth of the Celestial 
bodies. 1818 Torn*, Duptieal , and Dwptick , so the next 
words {dioptrical, dio/tru J arc now sometime* written. 

B. sb. a. One skilled in Dioptrics. b. (//.) 
in Dioptrics. 

I 1664 Power hxp. Philos. 1. 58 If our Diopticks could attain 
to that curiosity as to grind us such Glasses, as would 

f resent the Effluviums of the Magnet. *665-6 Phil. Trans. 

, 5 6 He intends to ptve the. .demonstration in his Diopticks 
which he is now writing. 

Dioptra: see Diopter. 
t DiO'ptral, ci. Obs . [f. L. dioptra Diopter 
+ -al.] -Dioptrics. 

*6so W. F01 kingham Art of Survey 11. ii. 50 Degree* of 
angular production obserued by some Di opt rail instrument. 

Dioptric (dai,p plrik), a. and sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
HioirrfHK-bs of or pertaining to the use of the dtowrpa 
(Diopter) ; in neuter pi. honrpiKd as sb.,the science 
of dioptrics. See -ic, -ics.] 

A. ait/. + X. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, 
a Diopter (sense 1). Obs. 

I 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. v. 107 Two signe* of the 
Zodiacke diametrally opposite should not be scene by a 
Dioptricke instrument. *68* tr. IVtllis * Rem. Med. Irbt. 
Vocnb.. Dioptric, belonging to the perspective, or a mathe- 
matical inxtrnment, thorow which they look to take the 
height of a thing. 

2 . Serving as a medium for bight ; assisting vision 
(or rendering it possible) by means of refraction (as 
a lens, the humours of the eye). 

* 6 S 3 .H. Morf. Ant id. Ath. 11 xii. (1712) 84 To view the 
Asperities of the Moon through a Dioptrick-gla»*. 1660 — 
Myst. Godl. 11. iii. 36 None of the external Organs have any 
Sense at all in them, no more then an Acousticon or a 
Dioptrick glass. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 186 A dead 
mechanism, ready to serve as the dioptric glass, spreading 
the images of hght from the Infinite on the tender and living 
retina. 1878 TV Bryant Tract. Sutg' 1 - 9 99 The refraction 
is said to be normal or abnormal according to the position 
of the retina with regard to the focus of the dioptric system. 

3 . Relating to the refraction of light ; pertaining 
to dioptrics (see B. 3); esp. (of a telescope, etc.), 
refractive, refracting. (Opp. to Catoptric.) 

Dioptric system , in lighthouses, also called refreseting 
system : sec quot. 1870. 

*67* Newton in Phil. Trans. VII. 5086 For Dioptrique 
Telescopes, .the difficulty consisted not in the Figure of the 
glass, but in the Diflformity of Refraction*. *688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 146/2 The .. Dioptrick, or broken sight, is 
rightly seen in a Tub of Water where the Surface is cut. 
*753 Phil. Trans, XLVI 1 I. 167 Our common telescopes 
whether dioptric or reflecting. *871 Tyndall Frapn. Sc, 
(1879) II. xvi. 436 The light was developed in the rocu* of 
a dioptric apparatu*. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ . IV. 75 
The Dioptric arrangement 1* that in which the rays issuing 
from the flame are collected and refracted in a given direc- 
tion by a lens placed in front of the light. 

1 4 . Capable of being seen through : see quot. 

*8ox Farmer s Mag. II. 48 As to dioptric beehives [be. 
provided with glass windows on opposite sides] the best I 
have seen is of wood, i860 J. P. Kennedy IV. Wirt II. xiib 
220 These few fragments, .give us ..glimpses into that 'diop- 
tric bee hive the heart of the writer. 

B. sb. 

1 . -Diopter 1. 

1849 Ott£ tr Humboldt's Cosmos II. 54s The Alexandrian 
astronomers.. possessed .. solstitial arauis, and linear diop- 
trics. 

2 . A unit for expressing the refractive power of a 
lens, being the power of a lens whose focal distance 
is one metre. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., One dioptric, which is written t D, Is 
a glass of one meter, or 39-37 inches, focal distance. *887 
A. Bruce in Encycl. Brit XXI L 373, 


8. pi. Diop trios : that part of the science of 
Optics which treats of the refraction of light. 
(Oj>p. to Catoptrics.) 

1644 Dicav Nat. B*iies 1. (1645) 131 The demonstration 
. . Renatus Dcs Cartes has excellently set down in his book 
of Dioptrikes. *667 Phil. Trans . II. 6*6 The Dioptricks, 


Brewster Opths In trod. 3 Light ..through transparent 
bodies i* transmitted according to particular laws, the con- 
sideration of which constitutes the subject of dioptrics. 

Dioptrical, a. [f. a* prec. + -al.] 

+ 1. ••Dioptric a. i. Obs. 

161s Brkrkwood Lang. 4- Rtlig. xiii. 13* Of which height 
. . it is observed in Pliny, that Diczcarcnus, by dioptrical 
instruments, found the hill Pclius . to be. 1036 Blount 
Glossogr ., Dioptrical, pertaining to Dioptra. 

2 . * ^ Dioptric a. a, 3 . 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref x Dioptrical Glasses arc 
but a Modern Invention. *677 Hornrck Gt. Law Cemsid. 
ii. (1704) 17 Little animals .. viewed through Dioptrical 
classes. *760 S. Hardy {title), A Translation of Scheffer's 
Treatise on tne Emendation of Dioptrical Telescopes. 

3 . Of or belonging to dioptrics ; skilled m diop- 
trics. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, r. 78 Dioptrical Artists. 175a 
Short in Phil. Trans. L 1 X. 507 Of a radius somewhat 
longer than the focal length you want, for a dioptrical 
reason. 1800 Young ibid. XCI.27 Dioptrical propositions. 
1 4. a= Dioptric a. 4 . Obs. 

*759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I xxiii, To have gone softly, as 
you would to a dioptrical bee-hive, and look'd in. 

Hence Dio ptrloally adv., bv means of refraction. 
*73* Hist Id t term ia III. 363 To produce very extra- 
ordinary Effects . . either dtoptncally or catoptrically. 1849- 
<a Todd Cycl. Ana/. IV. 1441/2 Dioptrically-fonned co- 
loured margin*. *883 Carfkntkr in Encycl. Brit. XVL 
266/1 *. v. Microscope, Images dioptrically formed of the 
general outline* ana larger details of microscopic objects. 

Dioptrician (ddi,pptri*Rn). rare. [f. Diop- 
tric ; cf. optician A One skilled in dioptrics. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2045 An Un*usual kind of Refrac- 
tion, hitherto un-observcd by Dioptrician*. 

Dioptrics : see Dioptric B 3 . 

Diorama (ddi'Orcrma). [mod. (in F. 182s) f. 
Gr. ha- through + 6 pdfia that which is seen, a 
sight : cf. hopb-uv to see through.] A mode of 
scenic representation in which a picture, some por- 
tions of which are translucent, is viewed through 
an aperture, the sides of which are continued to- 
wards the picture ; the light, which is thrown upon 
the picture from the roof, may be diminished or in- 
creased at pleasure, so as to represent the change 
from sunshine to cloudy weather, etc. The name 
has also been used to include the building in which 
dioramic views are exhibited ; and in later times 
has been transferred to exhibitions of dissolving 
views, etc. 

The Diorama, invented by Daguerre and Bouton, was 
first exhibited in Loudon, 29 Sept. 1823, the building being 
erected in Regent's Park. It was patented in 1824 by 
J. Arrowsmith, No. 4890. 

18*3 Ann. Reg. 309* ft is called the Diorama, and the 
idea is borrowed from the panorama. 18*4 J. Arrowsmith 
Specif. Da tent No. 4899 {title) An improved mode of 
publicly exhibiting pictures .. which I denominate a 'dio- 
rama \ *87* Geo. Eliot Middlem . liii. The memory has 
as many moods as the temper, and slims its scenery like 
a diorama. 

fig. *87 6 L. Tollemachs in Fortn. Rev. J an. 117 Litera- 
ture is able . . to give a diorama of what it depicts, while 


turn is able . . to give a diorama of what it depicts, while 
art can give only a panorama. *8o* E. Reeves Homeward 
Bound 331 Entering the river Thames, we were delighted 


with the double diorama of ships and green meadows. 

attrib. 1848 Maria Hare in A. J. C. Hare Mem. Quiet 
L. (1874) If. xvi. 310 Like the gradual change of the 
diorama views fromlight to dark. 


Hence Dlorn’inlat, a proprietor or exhibitor of a 
diorama. 

1834 Hoon Tylney Hall (1840) 216 Here an Indignant 
diomtntHt raves at a boggling scene-sniftcr. 

Dioramic (doiiore-mik), a. [f. Diorama + 
-ic. (Gr. analogies would require dioramatic.)] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a diorama, 

183* Brewstrr Nat. Magic iv. (1833) 66 The same picture 
exhibited under all the Imposing accompaniments of a 
dioramic representation. 186* Muse rave By-roads 251 
There is another chapel . . where the same dioramic effect 


Inga terrible storm with. .thunder and lightning. 

Dioritm (ddi'oriz’m). rare , [ad. Gr.oiopi tr/x-ot, 
distinction, logical division, f. biopifrtiv to draw a 
boundary through, divide, distinguish.] The act 
of defining; distinction, definition: by H. More 
used app. as •* distinctive sense or application. 

*664 H. More Exp , 7 Churches 7* To eat things sacri- 
ficed to Idols is one mode of Idolatry ; but, by a Prophetical! 
DiorUm, it signifies Idolatry in general. 1680 — ApocaL 
A foe, 9* If they were not just four .. yet by a Propnetick 
Diorisme they might be called four. i6i| — Illustration 
135 In a Mystical sense,' by a Diorism, the Mustek may 
be that at their Idolatrous worship* 

t Diori'vtie, * Obs. [ad. Gr. Siopttm tt* 6 t dis- 
tinctive ; f. as prec-] Serving to define or distin- 
guish; defining. 

*6 ye Collins In Rigaod Corr. Set Men (*841) I- a*6 In 
this case one of the dioristk li m it s is lost* 26I4 Philp 
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Tresses. XIV. 575 A Cardanick /Equation .. such as shall 
have the diortsttck limits rational. 

t Diori itiOftl, a. Obs . [f. as prec. 4 -al.] - 
prec. Hence XMor&*stie*Uj adv., by distinctive 
application : see Diobism. 

S064 H. hfoKB Exp. 9 Churches 71 Ye are not ..free 
from the Lusts of the flesh (which Vice is here noted by 


Nicolaitism dioristically, as Idolatrj 
eating things sacrificed to Idols). 
(*71$) 5** The 
or — 


try in general before by 
1666 — piv . Dial v. xf. 


* piv . Dial v. xl. 

711) set The Lake of Fire and Brimstone not symbolical 
_r dionstical, but visible or natural. 

Diorite (dai* 6 rait). Min . fa. F. diorite (Haiiy), 
irreg. f. kopt^-ur to distinguish 4 -its.] A variety 
of Greenstone, consisting of hornblende combined 
with a triclinic feldspar (albitc or oligoclase). 

s8e6 W. Phillips Outl. Mineral. 4 Geol. i$t The Dia- 
base, Diorite, and Amphibolite of French authors, seem* to 
include both Greenstone and Hornblende rock. 1858 
Genets Hist. Boulder xii. 330 Hornblendic green-stones, 
or diorites. 186$ Lubbock Preh . Times vi. (i860) 182 
The axe wm preeminently the implement of antiquity. 
Serpentine and diorite were the principal materials. 

attnb. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxii. 709 The 
magnificent diorite statue of Shafra, the builder of the 
Second Pyramid. 1800 Goldfields Victoria 17 The stone 
• . running through a diorite dyke. 

Dioritio (aaiiori'tik), a . [f. Diorite 4 -10.] Of 
the nature of diorite ; containing diorite. 

tty in Craig. tty Kane Grinnell Exp. vii. (1856) 55 
A similar range . . on the Atlantic side, evidently a con- 
'the same dioritic series. s86a Dana Man. 


[mod.L., a. Gr. 


tinuation of the same dioritic series. 

Geol. iii. 78 Dioritic Schist. 

II Diorthoftis (dni,pi)*?u # 

n. of action f. 6 top$ 6 -tar to make straight, 
f. fit-, Ilia- through, thoroughly + 6 p$ 6 s straight, 
right.] The act of setting straight or in order : 

a. in Surg. } the straightening of crooked or fiac- 
tured limbs, b. The receusion or revision of a 
literary work. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Tcchn. (J.). *706 Phillips (eel. 
Kersey), Diorthosis, in Surgery, an Operation, whereby 
crooked or distorted Members are made even, and restor’d 

1873 Brtt. Q. Rct>. 
ng Tree from figure 

. . ....... , .... ...J Testament in the 

New. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt . viii. 500 Christ 
was the diorthosis of the temple. 

Diorthotic (dai|pj)>p*tik), a. [ad. Gr. biopOoe- 
ria-ds corrective : derived as prec.] Of or pertain- 
ing to recension of a literary work (see prec. b). 

i860 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 163 No sooner had 
Scaliger placed himself by common consent at the head of 
textual criticism, than he took leave for ever of diorthotic 
criticism. 

Dloaooreaoeoxui (ddi,pskd»ri,^J;5s), a. Bot. 
[f. mod.L. Dioscoredcest, f. Dioscorta , the typical 
genus, containing the yams.] Of or belonging to 
tne N.O. Dioscoreacex. of Monocotyledons. 
Dioflcorein (d^psko^in). [f. Dioscorta + 
-in.] ' An impure substance made by precipitating 
the tincture of Dioscorta villosa witn water ' (Sya. 
Soc. Lex . 1883). 

II Diosma (dai|p‘sm&). Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
fif-ot divine + bapt odour.] A genus of South 
African heath-like plants (N.O. Rutactie), with 
strong balsamic odour. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Botany xvi. 309. 1800 J. Ahpr- 
cromrie Ev. Man his own Gardener fed. 16) 251 African 
heaths . . diosmas . . will require to be frequently refreshed 
with moderate waterings. 1866 Treat Bot. 4 tx/i Diosma 
..cultivated for their white or pinkish flowers. 

Hence Dio-amla (see quot. 1883). 

1837 Penny Cycl IX, 5/1 Brandes considers the extractive 
to be peculiar, and terms it Diosinin. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Dios min, a bitter principle, of brownish yellow colour, 
soluble in water, obtained from the Diosma crenata. 

II Diosmosis (daijpsmdu’sis). Also in anglicized 
form di'osmose. [mod.f. Gr. fit-, fiia- through 4 
Osmosis j cf. end-, exosmosis.] The transudation 
of a fluid through a membrane ; — Osmosis. 

■Sag W. Stirling tr. LandoVs Textile. Hum. Pkys. I. 
393 This exchange of 'fluids is termed endosmosit or dios- 
mosis. 1883 Syd. Soc . Lex., Diosmose . . Diosmosis, same 
as Osmosis. 

Hence ZMoame tie a., pertaining to diosmosis ; 
-Osmotic. 

il biota (ddi'Mi). Gr. and Rom. Antiq. [L. 
didta, a. Gr. two-eared, f. fit-, (Di- 2 ) doubly 
4 dr stem of ofir ear.] A vessel with two tars or 
handles. 

*847 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) 1 . 199 The emblems upon 
them were various, comprising leaves, on eagle, a head of 
Hercules, diota, and bunch of grapes. 1890 w. Smith Diet. 
Gr. 4 Rom. Antiq. (ed. 3) I. 640 Diota.. is generally used 
as synonymous with amphora, though It may signify any 
two-nanaled vessel . . A diota of the earliest style. 
Diotheliam, -ite, irreg. flf. Dithslism, Dto- 
tbilism, etc. 

D Dio-ti, dihoti. Obs. [Gr. fitfiri wherefore, 
for what reason, for the reason that, f. fitd (rovro) 
fin for the reason that] A 1 wherefore \ 

1641 Biggs New Disp. Summary 35 The Schools ignorant 
of the Quiddities ana Dlboties of things. 16S7 Pharisee 
UnmasEd 6 To natisfie those to whom lie hath promised 
a Demonstration DiotL 1 ru Watts Reliq. 7 «v. (1780) 79 
He set forth the analysis of tne words in order, shewed the 
HoH and the DiotiijLt. that it was so, and why it was so). 


Diotraphu (dai^tr/TrA The name of a man 
mentione<r3 John 9, 10, as loving to have the pre- 
eminence in the church ; hence used typically of 
persons to whom this character is attributed. 
Hence Diotrephralan, Diotre'phian, Diotre- 
phio adjs., like Diotrephcs ; Dlotrephetloally 
adv., in the manner of Diotrephcs ; Dio trephiot, 
an imitator of Diotrephes. 

1608 Wither Brit. Rememb. vi. 71 1 And, some there be, 
that with Diotrophes, Affect prcneminence in these our 
dayes. 1660 Fisher Rut ticks Alarm Wks, (1679) 357 
A meer Diotrephettcally impudent and impositively prating 
Spirit. Ibid. 557 Chief Priests, aspiring Kabbies, Divinity 
Doctors, proud Diotrcphe&cs. 1674 O* kn Holy Spirit 
(*603) 161 Fuel in it self unto the Proud. Ambitious Minds 
of Diotrephists. , >•» Southey Sir T. Afore 11 . 59 A man 
may figure os the Diotrephcs of a Meeting. 1838 G. S. 
Faber An Inquiry iv. iv. 585 The diotrephtc lovers of pre- 
eminence. 1844 T. W. Coit Puritanism 475 Ik thcicany 
of the old Diotrephian spirit left? x86s J. MAcfaklane 
Lift G. Lawson iv. 194 Dr. Lawson asked the name of 
this Diotrephesian female. 

Dioxide (doiip’ksaid, -sid). Chem. [f. Di- ' l 2 
+ Oxide.] An oxide formed by the combination 
of two eauivalcnts of oxygen with one of the metal 
or metalloid, as Carbon dioxide CO*, Manganese 
dioxide Mn 0 2 . 

Originally applied to an oxide containing two equivalents 
of the chlorous element : see Di-* 2 v. 

1847 in Craig. Scoffers in Orr's C in . Sc. Chcm. 

491 Corresponding with the nub or dhoxule of copper. 1869 
A. J. Jarman in Eng’. Afech. 17 Dec. 3W1 The easiest way 
to prepare oxygen gas is to heat together in a retort thicc 
parts potassic chlorate with one part dioxide of manganese. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 80 An invisible gas, known as 
carbon dioxide , or more commonly carbonic acid. 

Dio’xy-' diox-. Chem. [f. Dr - 2 2 4 Oxy- 
(cen.J A combining element expressing the pre- 
sence in a compound of two atoms of oxygen ; 
spec, the presence in an organic compound of two 
eauivalents of the monad radical hydroxyl (Oil) 
taking the place of two atoms of hydrogen, as 
dioxy acid, dioxy benzene, C 6 1 L OII)., (benzene 
being C 6 II„). 

1877 Watts Fownes * Chem. (cd 12) II. 541 Two dioxy- 
benzoic acids are obtained by fusing the two disulpho- 
benzoic acids with potassium hydroxide. One of these 
dioxy-acids forms crystals, .not coloured by ferric chloride. 

Dip (dip\ v. Pa. t. and pple. dipped, dipt, 
pr.ople. dipping. Forms: 1 dypp-an,dipp-an, 
a-O dypp-e(n, 3-5 duppe(n (w), 3-6 dippe, 6- 
dip. Pa. t. 6 dypte, dypped, 6- dipped (. 5 V. 
dippit), 7 dipped, dipM, 7- dipt. Pa. pple. 1-6 
dypped, (5 deppyd), 6- dipped (Sc. dippit), 7 - 
dipt. [OE. dyppan wk. vb. (pa. t. dypte , pple. 
dypped OTeut. 'dupjan, f. weak grade dup- of 
ablaut series *dcup- t daup -, dttp -, whence the adj. 
Deep (:— 1 *deup-oz). Cf. the cognate I)kte v .] 

I. Transitive senses. * 

1 . To put down or let down temporarily or par- 
tially in or ittlo a liquid, or the like, or tne vessel 
containing it (usually with the notion of wetting, or 
of taking up a portion of the liquid, etc.); to im- 
merse ; to plunge (but with less implication of force 
and splashing, the sound of the word expressing a 
light though decided act), 

c 1000 Art. Gosp . Mark xiv. 20 Se 8e his hand on di*ce 
mid me dypfi. c 1000 .SVi.r. Lecchd. III. 118 Nim h&une 
hnesce wulle and dupe on ele. 1340 Ham pole /V. Conte. 
8044 A vessclle dyoped alle bidene I11 water, or in other 
lycour thyn. 138a Wyli.iv Luke xvi. 34 Fadir Abraham . . 
send Lazarus, that he dippe the lo*t part of his fyngur in 
watir. and kele my tunge. *534 Coverdale John xiu. 26 
It is nc vnto whom I dyppe the soppe & geuc it. And he 
dypte in the soppe and gaue it vnto ludas Itcariolh. 1581 
Mulcarter Positions xxvii, (1887) 104 The Germains. . vsed 
then to dippe their new borne children into extreme cold 
water. 1601 Shakr. Ham. iv. vii. 143, I but dipt a knife 
in it. 1641 Hodbfs Lemath. in. xxxvi. 224 Clothed in 
a garment dipt in bloud. 174a Pore Dune. iv. 163 A Poet 
the first day he dips his quill. i8ot Med. 7 ml. XXL 8* 
A piece of loaf bread, dipt in cold water, sty Lamb Ella 
Ser. 11. New Year's Coming oj Age , He dipt his fist into 
the middle of the great custard. 1839 G. Bird Nat . Philos. 
144 If * magnet be dipped in iron filings, it will attract, 
ana cause them to adhere to its surface. 

absol. iboj Shake. Timon in. ii. 73 Who can call him 
his Friend, That dips in the unie aish? 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisk 83 Up with quill, Dip and indite ! 
fig. 148s Pettib Guasto's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 67 For 
you dip somewhat the Pensill of your Tongue in the fresh 
and cleere coulour of the Tuscane tongue. 160a Shake. 
Ham. iv. vii. 19 The oreat loue the generall gender beare 
him. Who dipping all his Faults in their affection, Would 
. . Conuert his Gyues to Graces, 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam 
ix. xii, By . . the name Of thee, and many a tongue which 
thou hadst dipped in flame. 

2 . To immerse in baptism ; to baptize by immer- 
sion (now usually contemptuous). In quot 1602 
« Christen v. 3. Also absol. 

c 974 Ruthw. Gosp. Matt, iii, u Ic eowic depu & dyppe 
in waettre in hreumsse. c iaoo Oimin 1551 Jhirrh katt tatt 
tu fullhtnesst hemm & unnderr waterr dfppe*»t. c 1315 
Shorcmam it And wanne hi cristneth in« the founjt The 
prestes so thries duppeth. In the honur of the Trinite. 
e 1400 Maumdkv. (Roxb.) iii. 10 bol moke bot one vnedoun, 
when koi cristen childer, no dippes baim but anes in be 
(bunt i|$s Bh. Com. Prayer, Publ. Baptism Rubric, 


l*hen the Priest shall take the child . . and . . shall dip 
it in the water. t6*a Marsion Ant. 6 Mel. 1. Wks. 
1856 I. 15 It pleas'd the font to dip me Kossaliue. 1639 
Saltmarsh Policy 73 These whom wee would have 
members of a Visible Church, we baptise and din. 1766 
Wesley JVks. (1873) III. 948 Ho and six and-twenty 
more hnve been dipped! 1876 Bancroft Nisi. U. .\. If. 
xxx. 262 The confessions . . began to be directed against 
the Anabaptists. Mary Osgood was dipped by the devil. 

3 . In various technical ptocctses; see also I)ir- 
tino vbl. sb. 1. spec. a. To immerse in a colouring 
solution; to dye, imbue. Also with the colouring 
matter as subject, or with the resulting colour as 
object. ( poetic .) 

1667 Mu ton P. L, v. 983 Six wings he [a Seraph] wore 
. the middle pair .. round Skirted his lomcs ana tnighen 
with downie Gold And colours dipt in Heav’n. I hid. xi. 
344 1 1 is had dipt the wooff. 171a -4 Povr Rape Lock n. 65 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew, Dipt in the richest 
tincture of the skies 1780 CowrrR table T . 703 Fancy 
that from the l>ow that »|>anx the sky Brings colour* dipped 
in Heaven. 1887 Bowen Vtrg . ACuetd v. tia Raiment 
dipped in the purple. 

b. To make (a candle) by repeatedly dipping a 
wick in melted tallow. 

171a Act 10 Anne in Lond. Gas. No. 5031/6 Before he 
begins to make or dip any Making or Course of Candles, 
city Lethrby in Ctrc. or. I. 93/3 To dip a number of 
candles at the same time 

O. To dip sheep : To bath them in a poisonous 
liquor for the purpose of killing the vermin and 
cleansing the hkin. 

1840 7 ml Roy. Agile. Soc. Ser. 1. I. 334 A person who 
travels from farm to farm dipping sheep for the tuks 1847 
Trans. High/. 4 Agin. Soc. ,S cot. Ser. in. 11 . 310 Three 
men to dip and a l>oy to drive water, tan easily bathe 600 
to 800 sheep in a day. 1853 Cat at. R. Agt ic. Soc Shew 1 
Such is the importance .. of dipping with this composition, 
that no extensive flock -master ought to be without it. 

4 . To suffuse with moisture ; to impregnate by, 
or as if by, immersion. 

1634 Milton Camus 80a A cold shuddering dew Dips me 
all o'er. 1678 Dkvden All for /.mu 11. i. These poison'd 
Gifts .. Minads of bluest Plagues lie underneath ’em, And 
more than Aconite has dipt the Silk. 

fb. fig. Applied to the use of the liquor in 
which a toast is drunk. Obs. 

0x647 K. Loxfoav Lett. (1663) 36 We dip’d sonic choice 
healths .. in the best 1 Aurenttan Liquor. Ibid, ys Diping 
your health in the noblest liquor. 

c. To penetrate, as by dipping; to dip into. rare. 

*®4* T ennyson Mortt d’ Arthur But ere he dipt the 

surface, rose an arm . . And caught him [i c. Kxudibur the 
sword] by the hilt. 

6. To obtain or take up by dipping; to lift out 
of a hotly of liquid, etc. : usually with up. 

To dip snuff {South. U. 6‘.) : to take snuff by dipping a 
split or brush-like stick or bit of rattan into it and rubbing 
it upon the teeth and gums. 

160s Carew Cornwall 30 b, The shrimps are clipped up 
in shallow water by the shore side, with little round nets. 
1804 Misr M11 ford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 45 'l here she 
stands at the spring { dipping up waler for to-morrow. 
184880 Bahti bit Diet. A men, To dip sniff, a mode of 
taking tobacco. ^ 1861 L L. Nohlk Icebergs 27a Fresh 
water may be dipped in winter, from small open spaces in 
the hay. 1886 Century Mag. Feb. s86 Sam Upchurch 
smoked his pipe, and Peggy dipped snuff, but Dyer de- 
clined joining them in using tobacco. 

6. transf. To lower or let down for an instant, 
as if dipping in a liquid ; spec, to lower and then 
raise (a flag) as a naval salute, or (a sail) in tacking. 

1776 Trial 0/ Nundocomar 41/a He dipt his seal on the 
cushion (ink-pad], and sealed the bond. 1849 Readk Love 
me little II. iv. 174 'They have not got to dip their sail, 
as we have, every lime we lack’..' I and the boy will dip 
the lug '.. Now this operation is always a nice one, parti- 
cularly in these small luggers, where the lug has to lie 
dipped, that is to say, lowered and raised again on the 
opposite side of the mast. x88a Nakpji Seamanthtf (cd. 6) 
148 The men who dip the sail should stand on the Ice side. 

C. N. Robinson Bril. EM 179 To-day, ‘dipping the 
flag ' is an act of courtesy ; nten-of-war do not do it to one 
another, but if merchant ships ' dip ' their ensigns to them 
they reply in a similar manner. 

D. To cause to sink ; to lower, depress. 

1870 Geo. Ei iot Coll. Break/. P. 418 Duty or social good 
. . Would dip the scale. 

7 . fig. To immerse, involve, implicate (in any 
affair, esp. of an undesirable kina). Chiefly in 
pass. (Cf. Deep a. 19.) Obs. exc. as in b. 

a tty Middleton Changeling in. iv, A woman dipp'd in 
blood, and talk of modesty! Sir C. Lyttelton in 

Hatton Carr. (1878) 74 S r Steph. fox is dipt 70,000^ deepe in 
that conceme. *678 Dryden Kind Keefer Pro I , True Wit 
has seen lu best Days long ago. It ne’er look’d up, since we 
were dipt in Show. 1700 — tables Prcf. (Globe) 500 He 
was a little dipped in the rc!>rM»oti of the Commons. 1774 
Burke Corr. (1844) IL 5 ° Then we shall be thoroughly 
dipped, and then there wifi be no way of getting out, but by 
disgracing England, or enslaving America. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi 7 oum. France I. 139 He was a man deeply dipped 
in judicial astrology. 1798 H. Walpoir Lett. (1857) I. 
Kemin. iii p. cix, Having been deeply dipped in the iniqui- 
ties of the South Sea. 

b. To involve in debt or pecuniary liabilities ; 
to mortgage (an estate) ; to pawn. ( colloq .) 

1640 Glavthornr Wit in Constable v. If you scome to 
borrow, you may dip Your chaine. 1693 ] Dry dr n Perstus vi. 
160 Never dip thy Lands, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cmv s. v, 
Layd-up , .Cloatns . . are pawn’d or dipt for . . Money. 1817 
Mar. Edgeworth Tales 4 Novels (Rtldg.) IX. xii. tt6 My 
little Jessica has. .played away at a rare rate with my ready 
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money —dipped me confoundedly. 1880 M is* Braddon Just 
as i am u, Nobody had ever been able to say that the 
Courtenay estate was ‘ dipped \ 1883 — Phant. Fort, xxx v. 
(1684) 999 The young lady was slightly dipped. 

II. Intransitive houses (some for refl . ; others 
absolute usc\sj. 

8. To plunge down a little into water or other 
liquid and quickly emerge. Const. in, into , under, 
13S7 1 mm isa Htgden (Roll*) I. no A lantern wij> ly^t 
fleteh and swyinnieth abouc, and lif pc h*t is iqueynt, it 
duppeb doun and drynchej*. 1710 UK F ok Crusoe U840) 1 . 
iv. 66, 1 was fain to dip for it into tne water, i8ae> W. Ikvino 
>SkeUh Bk., Voyage (1887) 24 Her yards would dip into the 
water ; her bow was almost buried beneath the waves. *«43 
Macaulay Lays Ant, Rome x Herat . vii, Unharmed the 
water-fowl may dip In the VoKinian mere. 1865 Swinburne 
A ta l ant a 16 Oars Break, and the beaks dip under, drinking 
death . lW * W. C. Smith Kildrostan 1. 1. 839 Slowly the 
muffled oars dip in the tide. 

0. To plunge one’s hand (or a ladle or the like) 
into water, etc., or into a vessel, esp. for the pur- 
pose of taking something out. b. slang. To pick 
pockets. 0. To dip {deeply , etc.) into one's purse , 
means , etc. : ( fig. ) to withdraw or expend a consider- 
able sum, to trench upon means. 

1697 Drydfn Pert ms ti. 38 Suppose I dipp’d among the 
wont, and Stnius those. 1817 Snorting Mag. (F anner), fna vc 
dipped into 150 .pockets and not found a shilling, a 1847 
Mrs. Siikrwoop Lady of Manor I. viii. 334 In early life lie 
had dipped so deeply into his property as obliged him to 
leave the country. 1884 Utr. World 10 June 433/2 As new 
schools arc built, Mr. Mundclla must dip more deeply into 
the nnti< al purse. 

10. To fish by letting the bait dip and bob lightly 
on the water ; *= Dap v. 1 , Djb v * 3 , Dibble vf 2 . 

*799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 27a The few which you may 
..take, by dipping or dapping, will scarcely be eatable. 
1875 [sec DlfiMNO vbl sb. J. 

11. transf To sink or drop down through n small 
space, or below a particular level, as if dipping into 
water ; to go down, sink, set. 

/*ij7 5 Joseph A rim. 534 Me mette a gome on an hors .. 
lie hentc vp his hachet and huttes him cuene. W»|> he deb 
ill his hals downward he dupi>e*. 1654 Whii lo< k Zootomies 
312 Use the North Starrc of the Anuents, till . . that Guide 
dipt* th under the Horizon. zyao Lett.fr. Lend. Jml. (1721) 
58 Before he had told it all, the Sun dipt in. 1781 Cow ran 
Hope 374 Suppose the beam should dip on the wrong side. 
1798 Coleridge Ahc. Afar. 111, The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars 
rush out. 10*3 KaNe Grinnell Exp. iv. (1856) 31 During 
the bright twilight interval he [the sun] will dip but a few 
degrees below the horizon. 1884 Black Jua, Shafts, ix, 
The swallow* dipping and darting under the boughs. 

b. To move the body downwards in obeisance; 
to drop a curtsy ; to * bob *. 

1817 li Ivron Beppo lxv. To some she curtsies, and to some 
she dtps. 

o. To extend a little way downwards or below 
a surface (without motion) ; to sink. 

1854 Ronalds & Richardson them. Technol . fed. a) 1 . 29a 
The short pipes v are consequently allowed to project about 
that much above the level of the plate, while their lower 
extremities dip into shallow cups which remain filled with 
liquid. ,M t..P. Mkkkdith t eeth 68 Superficial decay [of 
the tooth] is confined to the enamel covering, or dips but 
slightly into the dentine. 1887 Bowen I'trg. Ainetd in. 
536 Two turreted precipice blocks Dip, like walls, to the 
wave. 

12. To have a downward inclination ; to incline 
or slope downwards ; to be inclined to the horizon ; 
spec, of the magnetic needle, and in Geol . of stiata 
(see Dip sb. 4, 5). 

1665 Hooke Afttrogr, *72 The plain of it lies almost hori- 
zontal, but onely the forepart does dip a little, or is some- 
what more deprest. 17*7-51 Chambers Cyct. s.v. Dipping* 
needle x A magnetics! needle so hung as that, .one end dips, 
or inclines to the horizon 1747 H 00 son Miner’s Did. O tij, 
Dtpp is when the Flat- Reds lies not Levell, but declines 
some way, and it is by them that we know when the Rock 
Dtpps, unless we be on the Top of it. 1796 With erino 
Frit. Plants IV. 251 [Fungi], . Pileus convex edge dipping 
down, 1} to 2 inches over. 1806 Gazetteer Scott (cd, al 70 
The strata are in some instances perpendicular to the 
horizon, and in all dip yery much. xBao Scorksby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. II. 539 In tnis hemisphere, the north end of the 
needle dips, but the contrary m the southern hemisphere, 
where the south end of the needle dtps. >879 K. Garrett 
pi oust by Works 1 . 140 You have no idea how the road dips, 

19. To go (more or lew) deeply into a subject. 

*785 Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 134 But 1 shall not 
dip so deep in its consequences. 184a Tennyson l.ocksley 
H. 15 Here about the beach I wander'd.. When I dipt into 
the future far as human eye could see. 

14. To dip into (a book, a subject of study) : to 
enter slightly and briefly into a subject, without 
becoming absorbed or * buried * in It ; said especi- 
ally of reading short passages here and there in a 
book, without continuous perusal. 

(Cf skim, to read superficially and slightly but contin- 
uously ) 

168a Urydfn Relig. Laid Pref. (Globe) 191 They cannot 
dip into the Bible, but one text or another will turn up for 
their purpose. 686 Goad Celesl. Bodies 11. i. 133 You can- 
not dip into a Diary hut you will find it. 1760 Gray Lett. 
Wks. 1884 III. 24, 1 have not attentively read him, but only 
dipp'd here ami there. 1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. + 
Port. Pref. 4, 1 have endeavoured to dip a little into the 
state of government. 1704 Sullivan Vi no Nat. II, Might 
not Moses have dipped . ,in the same source with the authors 
of the Shaasta? 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile iv. 96 We 
have of course been dipping into Herodotus. 


Dip (dip), sb. ff. Dip «/.] 

1- An act of dipping ; a plunge or brief immersion 
in water or other liquid ; also transf. %xi&Jig . : see 
various senses of the verb. 

*899 Marston Sco. Vttlanie 1. iv. 189 For ingrain'd Habits, 
died with often dips, Are not so soone discoloured. z68 6 
Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xvi. 101 The Celerity of a Boat is 
continued by a successive dip of the Oar. *7*7-51 Chambers 
Cycl. u. ( audio, A trough to catch the droppings, as the 
Candles are taken out each dip. 1798 Mrs, Glassk Cookery 
xiv. 248 Have ready . . a pan of clean cold water, just give 
your pudding one dip in. 1843 James Forest Days ii, * I'll 

? ivc him a dip in the horse pond'. 187s J. Miller Songs 
taly (1878) 14 There was only the sound of the long oars’ 
din, As the low moon sailed up the sea. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours tn Library (1892) 11 . ii. 51 He rode sixty miles from 
his house to have a clip in the sea. 1879 I. J. Young Ceram . 
Art 81 Stone-ware b very seldom glazed by a ‘ dip 

b A dip in or into (a book) : see Dip v. 14. 

1760 Fool e Minor 1 (1767) 25 Come, shall we have a dip 
in the history of the Four Kings this morning? 1838 Jab. 
Grant Sk. Land. 373 A half-hour's ‘dip’ into some circulat- 
ing-library book. 

o. The act of clipping up liquid, c.g. ink with the 
pen; the quantity taken up at one act of dipping. 
.*84* s- Warren 10,000 ayear III, 10 He took bis pen in nis 
right hand with a fresh dip of ink in it. 1889 Durham Untv, 
jml. 106 The same ‘dip of ink ’ is always ready. 

d. A curtsy, n * bob * : cf. Dir v. 1 1 b. 

179a Woicott (P. Pindar) Ode to Burke Wks. iBxa III. 38 
Then the Dame will answer with a dip, 1808 — Rp. to 
Mrs. Clarke ibid. V. 392 The nods of Mon&rchs and the 
dips of Queens. 

©. A going down out of sight or below the horizon. 
186a Iennvson F.n. A rd. 244 Ev’n to the last dip of the 
vnm.shing sail She watch’d it. 

f. Abut. The position ofbeing dipped or lowered 
(of a sail : sec Dip v. 6) : in phr. at the dip. 

>886 J. M, Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 6 The church 
pendant is used at the dip at the mizen truck while working 
cables. 1893 Markham in Daily News 3 July 5/6, I directed 
my flag lieutenant to keep the signal . . at the dip. 

2. Depth or amount of submergence (e.g. of a 
paddle-wheel) or depression; depth or distance 
below a particular level; depth of a vessel, etc. 

*793 Smkaton Edy stone L. | 97 That ruler would mark 
upon the upright rod, the dip of tne point on which it stood, 
below the level of the instrument. 1874 Knight Did. Meth 
Dtp, the depth of submergence of the float of a paddle- 
wheel. 1880 A d 43-4 Vit t. c. 24 § 17 Any attempt . . to de- 
ceive him in taking the dip or gauge of any vessel. 

3. Astron. and Surveying. The angular distance 
of the visible horizon below the horizontal plane 
through the observer’s eye ; the apparent depression 
of the horizon due to the observer’s elevation, which 
has to be allowed for in taking the altitude of a 
heavenly body. 

1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. I. 18 A Table of the 
Depression, or Din, of the Horizon of the Sea. 18*0 Scorfsby 
A a. A trite Reg. I. 444 The dip of the sea . . at ao feet height 
of the eye, the error would 1*^56 miles. x8»8 J. H. Moore 
Prod. Navtg. (cd. 20) 152 The dip to be subtracted ill the 
fore observation, and to be added in the back observation. 
*873 Bedford bailor's I'ocket-bk, v. (ed. 2) 181 Measure 
single • • front maintop ; add dip for that height. 

4. The downward inclination of tne magnetic 
needle at any particular place; the angle which 
the direction of the needle makes with the horizon. 


17*7-51 Chambers Cyd. s.v. Dipping-needle, 'I he dip . . in 
the year 1576 he found at London to be 71“ 50'. But the 
dip varies. iSao Scoresdy Acc. Antic Reg. 11 . *45 The 
intensity of the magnetic force was the greatest where the 
dip was the greatest. 183s Nat. Philos Magnetism iti. f 98. 
24 (Useful Knowl. Soc.)The dip diminishes as we approach 
the equator, and increases as we recede from it on either side. 
( 186 * J. Wyldk in Cm. Sc. I. 245/2 At the present time, 
the dip for London is about 67°. 

6 . Downward slope of a surface ; esp. in Mining 
and Geol. the downward slope of a stratum or 
vein : estimated, as to direction, by the point of 
the compass towards which the line of greatest 
slope tends, and as to magnitude, by its angle of 
inclination to the horizon. 

* 7 «*J.C. Compl. Collier (1845) 40 There Is a Rise, or 
Ascent, for a Colliery under Ground, and so by Conseauence 
the Contrary Way a Dip or Setling. 1747 W. Hoqson 
Miner’s Did. G i(J, The natural Dipp of a Vein is when it 
runs it self more down into the Hock. 1789 Brand Hist. 
Newcastle 1 1 . 679 The strata . . have an inclination or descent, 
called the dip, to some particular port of the horizon. 183* 
Dr la Bkchb Geol. Man k (ed. 2) 545 The direction of faults 
and mineral veins, and the dip of strata, are daily becoming 
of greater importance. 1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. 343 
The line of dip is the line or greatest inclination that can be 
drawn on the surface of a bed. 1891 s. C. Scrivener Fields 

Cities 10 The very sudden lowering of the water-line in 
the river just around the gap, and the dip of the water 
quickly and more quickly approaching the gap. 

0. A hollow or depression to which the surround- 
ing high ground dips or sinks. 

* 7* 9 W. Gilpin Wye 129 Woody hills which form beautiful 
dips at their intersections. 1834 Beckpord Italy 1 . 175 We 
saw groves and villages in the dips of the hills. s86« Geo. 
Eliot Romola it. viii, The great dip of ground . . maxing a 
gulf between her and the sombre calm of the mountains. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. I. xvi. 034 The main 
column arrived at the centre of the dip in the Uzbnba ridge. 

7. (Short for difeandle .) A candle made by re- 
peatedly dipping a wiek into melted tallow- 

*•*5 W. H. Ireland ScnbbUomemi* 13 Paper ..brown 
sugar to fold, Tea, soap ..dip or choice mould. *809 


Marrvat F, Mi Id may viii, A purser’s dip — vvlgo, a farthing 
candle. c \ 865 Letheby In Lire. Sc. 1 . 93/a Two sorts of 
candles are commonly met with in commerce— -namely dips 
and moulds. *«S 7 .Sb venson Underwoods 1. xxx. 63 , 1 am 
a kind of farthing dip unfriendly to the nose and eyes. 

8. A preparation into which something is dipped, 
as bronting-dip, sheep-dip, etc. (cf. Dip v. 3). 

187* Trans, Higkl. 4 Agrtc. See. Scot. Ser. iv. III. 269 
Any other dips I have seen. 1877 fY. W. Linc. Gloss., Dip , 
a poisonous liquid in which sheep are dipped to kill fags. 
1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Str. it. 244 The bronz- 
ing dip may be prepared by dissolving in 1 gal. hot water 
^ lb. each perchlonde of iron and perchlonde of copper. 
1885 Daily News 15 Feb. 5/6 Before the arrival of the last 
convoy there the carbolic acid was exhausted. Sheep dip 
had to be substituted. 

0. A sweet sauce for puddings, etc. {local Eng. 
and (AS.) 

a 1815 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Dtp, a sauce for dumplings, 
composed of melted butter, vinegar, and brown sugar. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss.. Dtp, sweet sauce eaten with pudding. If 
flavoured with brandy it is called Brandy dip. 

10. Thieves' slang. A pickpocket ; also pocket- 
picking. (Cf. Dip v. a b.) 

1859 »n Matsell Vocao. 96 (Farmer). 1888 St. Louis 
Globe Democrat Fanner A mer\ A dip touched the Canadian 
sheriff for his watch and massive chain white he was reading 
the Riot Act. 

11. Comb . [In some cases it is the verb-stem 
rather than the sb.l : dip -bucket, a bucket con- 
trived to turn easily and dip into water; dip* 
oandle, a candle made by repeatedly dipping a 
wick in melted tallow, a dipped candle; dip- 
circle, a dipping-needle having a vertical graduated 
circle for measuring the amount of the dip ; dip- 
head, a heading driven to the dip in a coal-mine 
in which the beds have a steep inclination ; whence 
dip-head level ; dip-needle « Difpino-needle ; 
dip-net, a small net with a long handle, used to 
catch fish by dipping it in the water ; dip-pipe, a 
valve in the hydraulic main of gas-works, etc., ar- 
ranged to dip into water or tar, or other liquid, and 
form a seal ; a seal-pipe ; dip- rod, a rod on which 
candle-wicks are hung to be dipped ; dip-section, 
a section showing the dip of the strata ; dip-sector, 
a reflecting instrument on the principle of the sex- 
tant, used to ascertain the dip of the horizon : see 
Skctor ; dip-side, the side on which the dip or 
declivity is; dip-splint, a kind of friction match; 
dip-trap, a drain trap formed by a dip or de- 
pression of the pipe in which water stands so as 
to prevent the upward passage of sewer-gas ; dip- 
well, a well whence water is got by dipping. 

16*9 Marry at F. Mildmay H, On it suood a brass candle- 
stick, with a *dip-candle. 1884 Thackeray D. Duval vii. 
(1869) 96 The apprentice . . came up . . from the cellar with a 
string of dip-candles. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. ix. 218 One 
of the snow houses wax designed for the *dip-ctrcle. 1881 
Maxwell E/ectr. 4* Magn , II. 116 A new dip-cirde, in 
which the axi* of the needle.. U slung on two filaments 
of tnlk or spider's, thread, the ends of tne filaments being 
attached to the arms of a delicate balance. *875 Urk 
Did. Arts III. 326 Were the coal-field an entire elliptical 
boxin, the “dip-head levels carried from any point would 
be elliptical, ibid. HI. 328 It is, moreover, proper to make 
the first set of pillars next the dip-head much stronger i88z 
Maxwell E/ectr. A- Magn. 11 . 113 The magnetic dip U 
found by means of tne “Dip Needle. 1858 Thorkau Lett. 
(1865) qx The villagers catching smelts with “dip-nets in 
the twilight. ( 1874 Knight Dut. Meek. I. 7c«The tal-cup 
is charged with tar, which permits the movable “dip-pipe to 
be lifted into or out of the main. *884 Nature 13 Nov. 37 It is 
admirably seen in “dip-section on the east and north slopes. 
*833 Hkrschel Astron. t. 16 The visible area, as measured 
by tne "dip-sector. 1834 Mechanics Mag . 445. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. ix. (18^6) 67 Minute observations of dip- 
sectors and repeating-cfrcles. 1875 Urr Did. Arts III, 325 
Have on the “dip side of the level a small quantity of water 
. . so as to guide the workmen in driving the level. 18M 
Northumbld. Gloss., Dip-side, the low aide* 1883 £. A. 
Parkes Prod. Hygiene x. f *-367 The common mason's or 
“dip-trap, and the notorious D trap. 1894 B. Fowler In 
Proc. Geol. Aseoc. XIII. 36a This way throws out two fine 
springs, forming “dip-wells, tn Hammer village, 

Dipar, ob$. form of Diancr. 

Bipartite (ddipauteit), a. [f, Di- 1 , L. dis- 
asundcr + partit-us divided, f. partire to divide, 
part. (The L. compound was aispertitus.)] Di- 
vided into various parts. So SlpartiteA ppl. a. 5 
Dlp*rtl‘tlon, division, parting asunder. 

18*5 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 61 Whose form is either 
dipartited, or disposed in conglomerated magnificence. 1838 
G. S. Faber Hist. Vatlenses til. ix. 399 All men shall pas* 
two ways ; the good, to glory } the wicked, to torment 
But. if any one shall not believe this dipartition, let him at- 
tend to Scripture from the end to the commencement* 1885 
Ruskin Prmterita I. iii. 83 Upon which I found my daiip 
to the sensible reader's respect for these dipartite writing*. 

Dipa'tolul, a. [£ Di- a twice + Paschal.] 
Including two passovers. 
a 1840 L. Carpenter cited in Worcester. 

Dip-bucket, -circle : see Dip sb. 1 1. 
Dipehick, var. of Dabchick, 

Dipe, obs, form of Due?. 

Sip-eass (di'pitaz). Also dip-ear. [f. Dip p, 

+ Eab: * from its graceful movements.’ $wainson.J 
A marine bird, the Little Tern, Sterna mimeta* \ 
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* %m% Smtainsom Prm Names Bril . Birds 904 Little Tern 
{Sterna minute) . . Dip ears (Norfolk). 

DfofttftlOM (doipetiws), a. Sot. [f. mod.L. 
dips sal -us (f. Gr. Ik- (Di- 2) twice + WtoA-op 
leaf, Phtal) 4 - 0 U 8 .] Having two petal*. 

1707 Sloan r Jamaica I. Pref., Those which are Mono* 
petalous first, those Dipetalous next. 1883 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Mphfillito (difilnoit). Min. [f. (1846) Gr. 
fit-, fiir twice, doubly + ^pau-rjt showing, appearing 
4 .itb: 4 because it has quite a different aspect 
according to the direction in which it is looked 
at \] A name given by Nordenskiold to a mineral 
now regarded as belonging to the species Mar- 


oabitk. 

Viewed from the side, its prisms are bluish, transparent, 
and of vitreous lustre ; looking down on the base, they are 
white, opaque, and of nacreous lustre. 

1850 Dana Min. 39a. 186S Ibid. 507 Diphanite is from the 
Emerald mines of the Ural, with chrysoberyl and phenacite. 

Diphasic (daif^-zik), a . [f. Gr. fit- (Di- 2 ) 

twice + appearance, phase + - 10 .] Char- 
acterized by having two phases : spec, used of an 
electric variation of which the period of duration is 
divided into two stages, one positive and the other 
negative. 

sSSt Burdon Sanderson in Phil. Trans . CLXX1II. 7 
The diphasic character of the variation . . is due to tho inter* 
fcrence of the opposite electromotive actions of the upper 
and under cells. 


Dip-head t see Dip sb. 11. 

Diphen- in chemical terms : see Di- 2 a, Then-, 
Siphenio (duifPnik), a. Chern . [f, Di- 2 + 
Phrnic.J In difhenic acid ( 2C a H 4 * CO * OH) ob- 
tained by the oxidation of phenanthrene, one of the 
constituents of coal-tar. Its salts are Diphanatea. 

1S7J Watts Diet. Ckcm. VII. 434 Diphcnic acid heated 
with excess of quick lime, U converted, not into diphenyl, 
but into diphenylene ketone. 

Diphenol (dsifrnpl). Chern. [f.Di -2 + Phenol 
( f. as next 4 -ol in alcohol).] 

An aromatic alcohol having the composition 
(C 4 H 4 OH) a (that of Phenol bcin^ (^11*011), 
It has isomeric modifications, crystallizing in col- 
ourless rhombic crystals, and in shining needles. 

1877 Watts Fownes 1 Chem. II. 567 Dioxydiphcnyl or Di- 
phenol. 

Diphenyl (dpi fc*nil). Chem. [f. Di - 2 + Fhknyl, 
F. phtnyle (f. faiveiv to show, bring to light 4 
V\ ij substance: see -yl.] An aromatic hydro- 
carbon having the formula C c H C 0 II 5 , or twice 
that of the radical Phenyl. 

1873 Founts' Chem. (ed. 1 ») 758. 1877 Watts ibid. (ed. 12) 
II. 562 Diphenyl crystallizos from alcohol in iridescent 
nacreous scales. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as diphenyl group , diphenyl 
ketone , diphenyl-methane , etc. 

Diphe'nylami ne. a crystalline substance having a pleasant 
odour and weakly basic properties, prepared by the dry dis- 
tillation of roaamltne blue, and used in the preparation of 
various dye-stuffs ; hence diphen yla m i ne blue = spirit blue. 

Watts Diet. Chem. IV. <152 Diphcnylamine heated 
with chloride of benzoyl yields diphenyl- be nzamidc. z88a 
Athenaeum 25 Mar. 384/3 This colour ts the chloride of a 
base which the author nas proved to be diphcnyldiamido- 
triphenylcarbtnol. 1884 Planch. Exam. 6 Oct. 4/5 The pro- 
cess of manufacture., ot diphenylaminenaphtol, rcsorcine, or 
alizarine dyes. 

Diphosphate, Chem . See Di- 2 2 and Phos- 


phate, 

1816 Henry Elem.Chem. II. 121 There is also., a di- 
phosphate. consisting of 1 atom of phosphoric acid and 2 
atoms of tne protoxide, c 186 5 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. 1 . 220/2 
Pyrophosphate of soda is easily formed by heating to red- 
ness the common diphosphate of soda. 

Diphrela*tio, a. nonce-wd, [f. Gr. fi i<pprj\dT-ij ? 
charioteer 4 - 10 .] Relating to the driving of a 
chariot, chariot-driving. ( humorous or affected .) 

*®49 De Quincey Eng. Mail Coach Wk*. I\C 327 Under 
this eminent man, whom in Greek I coynominatcd Cyclops 
diphrdlates . . I . . studied the diphrelatic art. 

Diphtheria (difju^rii). Path. [ad. F. diph- 
thirst , substituted by Bretonneau for his earlier 
term diphtherite : see Diphtheritib.] 

An acute and highly infectious disease, character- 
ized by inflammation of a mucous surface, and by 
an exudation therefrom which results in the forma- 
tion of a firm pellicle or false membrane. Its chief 
seat is the muoous membrane of the throat and air 
passages, but other mucous surfaces are at times 
attacked, as are also wounds or abrasions of the 
skin. 


18I57 Godfrey la Lancet Nov. 542 Report on Cases of 
Diphtheria or malignant sore throat. 1858 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. s A disease of a new name has been recognised. 
From having first been noticed at Boulogne it was called 
the Boulogne tore throat ; it has now received the medical 
name of Diphtheria. 1858 Sat . Rev. VI. 11/a To save us 
from cholera, typhus, and diphtheria, i860 New Syd. Sec. 
Year-bh. 151 Ranking publishes a lecture on diphtheria, 
in which he describes the disease as one wholly new to 
this country. 1884 Sia L. Playfair Sp. in Part. 18 Mar., 
Diphtheria . . when first imported from France in 1835, we 
used to call the Boulogne sore throat. __ 

: attrib. 1881 Daily News 14 Sept. 5/4 The Russian 
Journals publish some terrible details of the diphtheria 
" in Russia, Jlgu Daily Newt ai Mar, 6/a Thq 


diphtheria handbill which the samtaiy authorities have 
published. 1895 Brit. Med. Jml. 30 Mar. 721 The girl s 
throat was . . found to contain the diphtheria bacillus. 

Hence Dlphtfcarlal, Diphthe rlan adjs., of or 
belonging to diphtheria. 

1883 Syd. Sec. Lex., Diphtherial. 1893 Brit , Med. 
Jrnf. so Aug, 487 A detailed report on .. the chemical 
pathology of diphtheria, and on diphtherial palsy. 1884 
Pall Malt C. 3 July yi Sucking a tube to draw out the 
4 diphtherian matter' in his child * throat. 189s G. Mere- 
dith One of our Conq. I. xii. 228 The diphtherian wlmper 
the commonalty hear of the commonalty. 

Diphthono (-c*rik) f a. [f. Diphtheria 4 -ii\] 

• Diphtheritic. 

.*®59 Semple Mem. Diphtheria v, 177 The diphtheric 
virus. Mo New Syd. Sec . Y'ear-bh, 152 Diphtheric affec- 
tion of the skin. 1887 J C. Morison Service of Man ( 18891 
102 The surgeon who sucks diphtheric poison from a dying 
child's throat and dies himself in consequence. 

|| Diphtherite (French): see Diphtheritic. 
Diphtheritio (difpcrPtHO, a. [mod. f. Dim- 
THKKiTis ; in F. djphthlritique (Littre .] Of the 
nature or character of diphtheria ; belonging to or 
connected with diphtheria. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Aunt. IV. 1 18 The deposits which 
we mefude under the title Diphtheritic. 1850 Ramsay in 
Dublin Med. Press Aug. 1^7 (title) Diphtheritic Inflamma- 
tion of the Pharynx and Tonsils. 1884 R. Markyat in 
19M Cent. May 845 A woman, .suffering from a diphtheritic 
sore-throat. 

b. Affected with or suffering from diphtheria. 
s88o Boston Jml. Chem. Dec. 143 Dr. Day has often nre. 
scribed for diphtheritic patients . . a gargle composed of 
, . salt dissolved in . . water. 

Hence Diphtharl'tioally adv., in the manner of 
diphtheria. 

1886 Cresswell in Sanitarian (ft. Y.) XVII. 202 Likeli* 
hood of rendering them diphthcritically infectious. 

Diphtheritic (difjwrortis). Path. Also 
|| (hr.) diphtherite. [mod. f. Gr. fi upBipa or 
bupOspis skin, hide, piece of leather 4 -itjh ; the 
disease being so named on account of the tough 
membrane developed upon the parts affected. 

First used in 1821 in the French form diphthlrite by 
Bretonncnuof Tours in a paper before the French Academy, 
published 1826; the word was taken into English and 
German medical literature, usually as diphtheri/is, though 
the Fr. form was occasional in the scanty English notices 
of the disease before 1857, In *855, Bretonneau in a new 
memoir substituted the name difhthlrie . probably because 
terms in -its, -iris, are properly formed on names of the 
part affected, as in bronchitis, laryngitis ; in Eng. this 
was adapted as diphtheria , when r Boulogne sore throat' 
became epidemic here in 1857-58 ; but the adj. diphtheritic 
was generally retained in preference to diphtheric used by 
some. (Contributed by Dr. W, Sykes.)] 

• Diphtheria. 

[1806 Bretonneau Trait* de la Diph th/rite (Hatz.*Darm.), 

S lu'il me soit permis de designer ccttc phlegniasie par la 
^nomination ae ‘diphtherite. 1839-47 Torn* Cycl. Anat. 
Hi. u6/i Examples of croup .. analogous to the diph- 
therlte of Bretonneau. i860 New Syd. Soc. Year -bk. 151 
The great distinctive mark l>elween diphtherite and croup.] 
i8s6 Lend. Med. Kev. XXVI. 499 Review of Bretonneau 
On Diphtheritis, 1840 A. Twi-ronc A yst. Pract. Med. IV. 
48 Tins species of angina is characterized by the formation 
of albuminous pellicles on the surface of tho inflamed mem* 
brane, whence it was named by M. Bretonneau of Tours 
* Diphthcritis /. 1835 A. Smith in Dublin JIosp. Gaz. II. 
149 Diphtheritis successfully treated by chlorate of potash. 
1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 2/1 Diphtheritis has become a name 
more terrible than tne smalhpox. 1830 C. Wert Dis. 
Infancy & Childhood fed. 4) xxv. 381 This other disease, 
Angina Maligna, Diphtheritic, or more correctly Diphtheria, 
is no new malady. 

Diphtheroid (dpfjfiroid), a. [f. as prec. 4 
-oiDj Of the form or appearance of diphtheria. 

1861 Bumstead / Vm. Dis. (1879) 450 Diphtheroid [chancre) 
of the elan*. 1883 Syd, See. Lex., Diphtheroid, like a 
tanned akin, or like Diphtheria, or a diphtheritic product. 
Ibid,, Diphtheroid ulceration. 

Diphthong (drftonp, sb. Forms; 5-6 dip- 
tong(e, (dypton), 0 dyphtong, diphthonge, 
-gue, 7-0 dipthong, 8 dipthongue, 6- diph* 
thong, [a. F, diphthongal, earlier dypton^ue, ad. 
L. diphthong-us , a. Gr, bl<pOoyyos, adj. having two 
sounds, sb. a diphthong, f. fie, fi It twice, dqpbly 
4 <f>$ 6 yyos voice, sound.] 

A union of two vowels pronounced in one syllabic ; 
the combination of a sonantal with a consonantal 
vowel. 

The latter to usually one of the two vowels i and u , the 
extremes of the vowef scale, which lass into the consonants 
y, w. When these sounds, called by Melville Bell glides , 
follow the sonantal vowel, the combination is called a 
Hailing diphthong', as in out, hew, boil, bey; when they 
precede, the combination is a 'rising diphthong', as in It. 
uovoj piano , It Is common in thelatter case to consider 
the first element as the consonant tv or y. 

1483 Cath. Angl . 100/a A Diptonec A. Dypton], 
diptongus. 1330 Palsgr. 213/a Diphthonge, diphthengus 
a ib 37 B. Jonsow Eng. Gram, v, Dipthongs are the com- 
plexions, or couplings of Vowells. 1666 Wilkins Real 
Char. 15 I and u according to our English pronunciation 
of them, arc not properly Vowels, but Diphthongs. 1749 
Power Pros. Numbers 9 All Dipthongs are naturally long. 
But in English Numbers they are ofren short. 1870 C. P. 
Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. si) « 17 When two vowef sounds 
are uttered without a break between them, we get what is 
called a vocal or sonant diphthong. 1888 J. Wright O. II, 
German Prim. | xo AH the OHG. diphthongs.. were falling 
diphthongs ; that is, the stress fell upon the first of the two 


elements. 1899 Sweet AW Eng. Gram. 939 If two vowel* 
are uttered with one impulse of stress, >0 as to form a 
single syllable, the combination is called a diphthong, such 
os toi) in oil, 

b. Often applied to a combination of two vowel 
characters, more correctly called Digraph. 

' When the two letters represent a simple sound, as ea, ou, 
in head ihed', soup (sNp>, they have been termed an improper 
diphthong : properly speaking these are monophthongs 
written by digraphs. 

xgio Palsgr. is This diphthong ou .. in the fienche tong 
shame sounded Tyke as the Italians sounde this vowell u. 
c i6ee A, Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 10 We have of this thre 
diphthonge*, tuae with a befoer. ae and ai. and ane with 
the c befoer, ea, t668 Prick in A. J. Ellis E. E. Ptvnurn. 
1. hi. (Chaucer Soc.) 125 'that is an improper dipthong that 
loseth the sound of one vowel. There are eight improper 
tlipthon^s, ea et is eo, ea 00 ui. on obscure as in cousin. 
1876 C. P. Mason Eng. Gram. (cd. si) f 17 When two of 
the letters called vowels are written together to represent 
either a sonant diphthong or a simple vowel sound, we 

f tet a written diphthong or digraph. Ibid. | aj T he same 
etter or diphthong ofteu represents very different vowel 
sounds. 

c. esp. In popular use, applied to the ligatures 
*•, a- of the Roman alphabet. 

A* pronounced in later L., and in modern use, these nre 
no longer diphthongs, but monophthongs; the OE. liga* 
tures ar and <r always represented monophthongs. 

Hakrihon England 11. xix. (1877) t. it j Wnldsene with 
a diphthong. 1631 Wekver Anc. run. Mon, To Rdr. A ii, 
1 write the Latine ..us 1 find it ..A" vooall for E diph- 
thong, diphthongs being but lately come into use. 1701 
Addison Dial. Medals (1727) ao We find that Felix is 
never written with an <c dipthongue. 1756 7 tr. Keysttds 
Trav. (17*10) III. 222 The epitaph, in wfinh the dipthong 
x, according to the custom of those times, is expressed by a 
single e.. Ft tarn obiit VII Id. Oct. etatis sue ann. / 4 L. 

a. transf. Applied to a combination of two con- 
sonants in one syllable (< consonantal diphthong), 
especially to such intimate unions as those of ch 
(tj) and dp or j (da;), in chunk, Judge, 

1861 M. Hopkins Hawaii 65 The Hawaiian alphabet 
is . . destitute of consonant diphthongs. 1889 Human Man. 
Phonogr. (new ed.) § 64 The simple articulations p, b, t, d, 
etc. are often closely united with the liquids / ami r, form- 
i(ig a kind of consonant diphthong .. as in plough ,, try, 

©. attrib. —Diphthongal. 

1798 H. Blair Led. 1 . ix (R ), We abound more in votive! 
and diphthong sounds, than most languages. 

Di phthong, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. mod.F. 
diph thoitgu er . ] trans. To sound as a diphthong ; 
to make into n diphthong. 

1846 Worckrtkk cites Car. Observ . 1888 Sweet Eng. 

Sounds 2t lsolative diphthonging or ‘ vowcUleaving * 
mainly affects long vowels. Had. 277 The characteristic 
feature of the [living English] vowebsyslcm i* its diph- 
thonging of all the earlier long monophthongs. 1894 F. I. 
Curtin Rimes of Chariot! us 30 Arguments for the diph- 
thong nig of l in early texts. 

Diphthongal (difl^rjgir, a. [f. Diphthong 
sb. 4 -al.] Of or belonging to a diphthong ; of 
the nature of a diphthong. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 403 That 7 vocal Notes or Vowels 
. struck, as one may say, in dinhtbongal or triphthong.il 
C herds with each other, may well enough account for the 
Sounds of our Language. 1806 M. Smart in Monthly 
Mag. XXL 14 So easily does r slide into vowel or dip. 
thoug.il sounds. 1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Promote. 1, id. 116 
Ben Jonson .. entirely ignores the diphthongal character 
of long i. 1888 Swkxt Eng. Sounds 248 A diphthongal 
pronunciation of the .. words. 

Hence Dlphtlxo^nguUy adv. 

1846 Worcester cites Wylie. Mod. The question whether 
long 1 was nlready pronounced diphthongally in 1500. 

Diphthonga’tlon. rare-*. Tf. Diphthong 
v . : bcc -ATioN. Cf. mod.F. diphthongal son.] « 
Dll’HTHONGJZATlON, In mod. Dicta 

Diphthongic (difj^*qgik\ a . [f. Gr. MfOoyy- 
9v Diphthong sb. + -10.I « Diphthongal. 

1880 Sweet in President's Addr. Phtlol. Sot. 41 The 
treatment of the diphthongic vowel. >886 — in Academy 
24 Apr. 295/3 The older true diphthongic pronunciation of 
l Latin] ae and ot nearly as in English by and boy . 


Diphthongise (di-f^ngaiz), v. [ad. Gr. 8 «/>- 
Ooypt-Hv to spell with a diphthong ; sec -izk.] 

1. trans . To turn into a diphthong. 

1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 52 All sorts of broaden- 
ings and thinnings of vowels, diphthongizing* [etc.]. 1874 
Sweet Eng. Sounds 56, ii and uu being diphthongized. 
1877-9 Trans. Philol. Soc. 4*8 In German, original long 
1 was already diphthongized when the orthography began to 
settle down into its present form, 

2. intr. To form a diphthong, 

1867 A. L Ellis E. Engl. Ptonunc. 1. iil. 196 This second 
(j) may diphthongise with any preceding voweL 

Hence DiphthonfiMFtloii, the changing of a 
simple vowel into a diphthong. 

1874 Sweet Eng. Sounds 70 The most prominent feature 
of our present English is its tendency to aiphthongization. 


Diphthongou* (difforggat), a. rare . [f. as 
Diphthong 4 -ouh.] Of the nature of a diphthong ; 
diphthongal, 

1833 Phuot. Museum II. 116 Mere modulations of the 
vowels, or at most different diphthongous combinations. 

Diphy-, ad. Gr. fi uf>v- from fii^v-^f, of double 
nature or form, double, bipartite ; a frequent forma- 
tive of modern scientific words : as Bl'phjrearo 
Jthlh. [Gr. nipn-ot tail], a diphycercal fish % 
Diphjrwo*! (difisoMkil) a., having the tail 



DIPHYLLOUS. 


DIPLOHEDRON. 


divided into two equal halves by the caudal spine. 
Bi*phjoeroj, dipnyccrcal condition* Biphyid 
Zool . , a member of the Diphyidm, a family of 
Hydrozoa, having a pair of swimming- bells oppo- 
site each other on the upper part of the stem. 
Diphyodont a. [Gr. odour- tooth], having two dis- 
tinct sets of teeth ; consisting (as teeth) of two sets : 
as in the deciduous and permanent teeth of mam- 
mals ; as sb. a diphyodont mammal. Dlpliy- 
so-oid, dtphyo- Zool., a free-swimming organism 
consisting of a group of zooids detached from a 
colony of Hydrozoa of the order Siphotiophora. 

1883 Syd. Soc . Lex., * Diphycerc, a finli with the form of 
tail called Dtfhyccnal. 1870 Roi.leston A Him, Lift 
lntrod. 70 A true *diphy cereal tail Is finally produced in 
the A«*anthopteri. **71 HtiXLfev Anat. lert. Anim. i. 16 
J he extremity of the spine divides the caudal fin-ray* into 
two nearly equal moieties, nn upper and u lower, and the 
fish is said to Iws difhycercal. 1884 Sedgwick tr. Claus' 
Zool. I. 250 These groups of individuals may in some 
Miphyids become free and assume a separate existence ns 
Kudoxia. 1854 Owen in Ctrc. Sc . (c 1865) 11 . 100/1 The 
*dtPhyodonts . . generate two sets of teeth. 'Ibid.. The 
diphyodont mammalia. 1883 Flower In Glasgow Weekly 
Her. 14 July 8/1 Teeth .. of the simple hotnodont and 
diphyodont type. 1861 J. R. Greene Man, Amm. Kingd , 
C<rleut. 100 The same naturalist [Huxley) has proposed the 
distinctive term of * " Diphyozofiids ' for those singular de- 
tached reproductive portions of adult Calycofhorid.e whit h 
ret eived tne name of* monngastrtc Diphydm *. 1877111 IXI.KY 
Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. | 3. 145 As they attain their full de- 
velopment, each set becomes detached, as » free-swimming 
complex Diphyzooid. In this condition they grow and alter 
their form und size so much that they were formerly regarded 
as distinct genera. 

Diphylloufl (tbifrbs), a. Bot. [f. mod L. 
diphyll-us (f. Gr. (Dl- 2 ) twice + *f>v\\ -ov leaf) 
+ -ouh.] Having two leaves (or sepals). 

1788 J as. Lee lntrod. Hot. 1. xi. (cd. 4) 25 The Calyx . . 
In respect to its Parts It is. .Difhyllous, of two [leaves] us in 
In maria . 1819 Pantologia, Piphyl/ous, in botany, a two- 

leaved calyx : as in papaver and fumaria. 

Dlphyo- : see Dippy-. 

Diphysite (difisoit), sb. (a.) Thcol. [f. Gr. 
8 <-, olt twice, doubly + nature 4- -itb.] One 
who held the doctrine (Di*phyeitlein), of two 
distinct natures in Christ, a divine and a human, 
as opposed to the tnonophysite doctrine : see Dyo- 
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Diplanetio (daiplSnetik),#. Bot. [mod. f.Gr. 
fit- Di- 'A twice .1 ir\avrjriK’6t disposed to wander, 
f. eA ayijrvs wandering (sec Plankt\] Having 
two active periods separated by a period of rest : 
said of the zoospores of certain Fungi of the family 
Sapro/cgnica*. So DlplanetUm, Sb condition or 
property of being diplanetic. 

s 8®§ M. M. Hartog in Anna/s of Hot. 203 note. The 4 first 
form * of zoospore . . is ovoid with a pair of flagella from 
the front . . The * second form ’ is uniform with an anterior 
and posterior flagellum diverging from the hilum. The 
existence of these two forms constitutes the phenomenon 
of diplanctisni. 

t Dipl&nti'dian, a. Oh. ff. Gr. tUwxS-os 
double 4 durl against, opposite + <ftor form, image 
+ -IAN.] Applied to a form of telescope proposed 
by Jeaurat in 1778, giving two images, one direct 
and the other reversed, the coincidence of which 
might be used to determine transits. 

1807 T. Young Led. Mat. PAH At Mnk. Arts II. 35T. 
Diplarthrous (dipla-jjm* 0 , a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
fitfrAo-or double 4 - dp$p-ov joint 4 - -ous.] Having 
the carpal dr tarsal bones doubly articulated, i.e. 
the several bones of one row alternating with those 
of the other, as in ungulate mammals : opp. to 
taxeopodous. So Dlpl»*rthrlam, the condition of 
being diplarthrons. 

1887 G. D. Cope in Amer, Nat. XXI. 987 All ungulates 
in passing from the taxeopodous to the diplarthrous stages, 
traversed the amblyopouous. Ibid. 988 The advance of 
diplarlhrism is in direct Tatio to the advance of digit!- 

f tradism, for the greater the length of the foot, the greater 
* the elasticity of the leg, and the greater is the torsion. 
Diplasic (diplae*zlk, dri-), a. I*ros. [f. Gr. finrAd- 
(nos twofold, double, f. fit-, bit twice + -irAactof 
-fold.] Double, twofold ; having the proportion of 
two to one, as in diplasic ratio , *= Gr. onrAaoicov 
\6yos. 

1873 J. Hadley Ess. 98 They may have a ratio of two to 
one -a diplasic ratio, as the ancients called it— as in the 
trochee. Ibid., The diplasic ratio answers to our common 
time. 

Dipla*tinamine. Chcrn. : see Di - 2 a and 

+ PLATIXAMINK. 

II Diplo (drplf). [Gr. 8 nrA rj, fern, of fitirA ovt 
double (sc. y papist ttroke, line).] A marginal 
mark of this form > , used by the ancient gram- 
marians to indicate various readings, rejected verses, 
beginning of a new paragraph, eta % 

Blount Glossogr.. Diplo, a note or mark in the, 
M argent to signifie tliat there is somewhat to be amended. 

I) Diplegia (dotplPd^ii). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. fit-, «f twice 4- vA yjyt stroke.] Paralysis 
affecting corresponding parts on both sides of the 
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bodv. Hence DipXefle (deiple'd^ik) a., relating 
to diplegia, or to corresponding parts on both sides. 
1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dipleidoseope (dipbi*d<fekt*»p). [f. Or. 8tvA<$- 
or double + tfbot form, image ♦ -ateowot viewing, a 
watcher.] An instrument consisting of a hollow 
triangular prism, with two sides silvered and one 
of glass, used for determining the meridian transit 
of a heavenly body by the coincidence of the two 
images formed by single and double reflexion. 

1843 F. J. Dent {title), A Description of the Dipleidoseope. 
Ibid, (1867) 14 The criterion for determining the position of 
the Dipleidoseope is, that the two images must coincide, 
or appear as one, when the chronometer shows, according 
to tiie equation table for 1868, ith. 49m. 12,1s. 1851 

Ojffic. Cat at , Exhib. 1 . 414. 188a F. J. Britten Watth <y 

Clot km. 88 The advantages of the dipleidoseope over the 
ordinary forms of sun dials Are : the passage of the sun over 
the meridian is indicated with greater exactness, and the 
reflections may be discerned in weather too cloudy to see 
any shadow on the sun dial. 

II Dipleurai'taiplu^ril), sb. pi. Morphol. [mod. 
L., neuter pi. of dipleur-us , f. Gr. 5 i-, bit twice 
+ nXcvpd side (of the body).] Organic forms with 
bilateral symmetry having a single pair of antiraercs 
or corresponding opposite parts. Hence Dlptarr&l 
a., zygoplcural with onlv two antimeres. Diplau - 
ric a., having right and left sides ; exhibiting bi- 
lateral symmetry. 

1883 P. Gkddes in Encycl. Hrit. XVI. 8/4/2 The Zygo- 
pleura include forms bilaterally symmetrical in the strictest 
sense, in which not more than two radial planes, and these 
at right angles to each other, arc present. Haeckel again 
divides these, according to the number of antimeres, into 
Tdrapleura and Piplrura. Ibid., The term bilateral . . 
must be rigidly restricted. . to the Centropipeda if not indeed 
to diplourul forms. 

Diplenrobranobiate (driplu* r^bnc-qkiZt), 
a, Zool. [f. mod.L. 1M pie urob ranch ia (f. Gr. 8i- 
twice + vA fvpa side + flpayxia gills) + -ATE 2 .] Hav- 
ing the characters of the Dipleurobranchia or //1- 
fcrobranchiata, nudi branchiate gastropoda having 
foliaceous branchiae situated in a fold on each side 
of the shell-leas body. 

Diplex (dai’pleks), a. [An arbitrary alteration 
of duplex after Di- ' l twice (Preecc).] Telegr. 
Characterized by the passing of two messages 
simultaneously in the same direction. 

4 Now (1895) properly restricted to the system whereby the 
transmission of one message is effected by means of a change 
in strength of current only, irrespective of direction, and 
that of the other by change of direction of the currents 
without reference to their strength 1 (W. H. Prccce). 

t878 W. H. Preeck in Post Office Official Trchn. Instruct., 
Diplex telegraphy consists in sending two messages in the 
sntno direction at the same time. 1879 G. PkKscort Sp. 
Telephone 346 Two messages may be sent over a single wire 
in the same or in opposite directions, and when we do not 
care to particularize cither, we simply allude to them under 
tlm more common generic name of duplex transmission, 
which includes both. When, however, we wish to speak of 
either method hy. itself, we use the term diplex for .simul- 
taneous tranxmission in the same direction, and contraplex 
for that in opposite directions. 

Diplo- (di*pb\ before a vowel dipl-, combining 
form of Gr. 9ur\ovs twofold, double, oc- 

casional in ancient Greek, now used in many scien- 
tific terms ; e.g. Diplobaetrrla sb. pi., bacteria 
consisting of two cells, or adhering in pairs. VU 
plobla stio a. Biol., having two germinal layers, 
the hypoblast and epi blast. Diploca rdlac a, Zool. , 
having the heart double, i.e. with the right and left 
halves completely separate, as birds ana mammals. 
DlplooapbalF, monstrosity consisting in having 
two heads. || Dlplooo'oen* Biol., a cell formed 
by conjugation of two cells. PlpXooo'&ioal a., of 
the form of a double cone. Dl'plodai a. Zool. [Gr. 
6 &-< 5 i way 4- -al], of sponges, having both canals, 
prosodal (of entrance) and aphodal (of exit) well 
developed. Dl'plodox? nonce-wd. (see quot.). 

a., having ganglia arranged in 
pairs; said of a division of animals (Diplogan- 
glial d) nearly equivalent to Cuvier’s Articulata. 
Dlplogs nsala, tne production of double organs 
or parts instead of single ones ; the formation of 
a double monster ; hence Dlplofftaft’tlo a. ; Diplo- 
ffo'nio a., * producing two substances; partaking 
of the nature of two bodies^ * (Craig 1847). Di plo- 
ffraph (see quot.) ; so Dlplogra'phlo&l a., of or 
pertaining to writing double; also Dlplo’gnLpfey. 
Diplonotrral a. Anat ., supplied by two nerves of 
separate origin, asa muscle; DlplonoTiro'Ma. Zool, 
belonging to the Diploncnra (Grant’s term for the 
Articulata, as having a double nerve-cord running 
along the body) ; Dlplonetrrou* a., 'having two 
nervous systems; also, belonging to the Diplo* 
ncura ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Diplop#rl**toaaoua a. 
Bot., of mosses, having a double peristome, or fringe 
round the mouth of the capsule, 2Hplopla*oulft 
Etnbryol , a Placula composed of two layers re- 
sulting from transverse fission; hence Diplopia** 


tular, DiploplA'euUt# a. Di*plopod a. and sb. 

Zool., belonging to the order Diplopoda («■ Choi* 
lognatha) of Myriapods, having two pairs of limbs 
on each segment of the body; a member of this 
order ; hence Dlplo'podoue a. Diplo'pterous a. 
Entorn., belonging to the family Diploptera (the 
true wasps) in Latreille’s classification of insects, 
which have the fore wings folded when at rest 
Dlplosphennl a., Diplospht&e, Anat.**Hxvo- 
&phenal, Hypobphenk. DlplospondrUo a. Zool., 
said of a vertebral segment having two centra, or 
of a vertebral column having twice as many centra 
as arches, as in fishes and batrachians ; hence 
Dlploapo'xiAyllBm, the condition of being diplo- 
spondylic. Diplo'itiohouB a., arranged in two 
rows, as the eyes of certain spiders. Diploayn- 
theme « Dinynthkme. 

1888 F. P. Bii ungs in Amer. Nat. XXII. 123 We may 
find two apparently mature organisms enclosed in a 
common capsule .. These diplo- bacteria may assume a 
curved or sausage shape. 1854-87 C. A. Harris Diet. 
Med. Terminol., Diplocardiac. having a double heart. 1847 
Craig, Diplocephaiia. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diplocefhaly , 
in Teratology, the condition or a foetus having two heads on 
one body. 1883 Maca lister tr. Ziegler's Pathol. Anat. 1. 
§ 185 Masses of cocci enclosed in a cylindrical sheath are 
called ascococci ; coupled spherules are diplococci ; chains 
or chaplets of spherules, streptococci ; and in like manner 
ho [RillrothJ dcscril>es diplobacteria and xtreptobacteria. 
1887 W. J. Sol las in Encycl. Hrit. XXII. 415/1 This, 
which from the marked presence of both prosodal ana 
aphodal canals may be termed the Hiptodal type of the 
khngon canal system, occurs but rarely. 1851 Fraser f s 
Mag. XLI 1 I. 289 An orthodoxy with two tails— or a diplo. 
doxy— to coin a word- which affirms tbe co-existence of 
two separate beliefs, while it expresses no dogma as to the 
truth of either. 1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 257 The nerv- 
ous system is composed of a chain of ganglia disposed in 
pairs, and united by nervous cords : hence the term diplo- 
gangliata. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 509/1 That form of 
monstrosity.. called Diplogenesis. 1878 Bartley tr. Topi- 
Hard's Ant hrof. v. 16a Diplogenesis, in which the whole body 
is more or less double. 1870 Catal. Sci. Apt. S. Kens. No. 
2052 Dictograph. Writing machine for the Blind, by which 
writing in relief and ordinary writing are performed at the 
same time. 1750 C. Wren Parent alia ata He [Wren] in- 
vented the art 01 double writing, .by an instrument called the 
Diflographicai Instrument. 1758 Grand Mag. of Mag. 
Nov., In 1647, about three years ^ before Mr. Wren publicly 
produced his diplographica! instruments. 1804 Mein. Mag. 
No. 60. 59 DJplography. 1836 -9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 412/a 
Belonging to the diploneurose . . divisions of the animal 
kingdom. 1870 Bentley Hot. 369 # With two rows, they are 
diploperistomous. 1884 A. Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist. XXIII. 89 In this way the primitive differentiation 
of the placula into two layers is established in what we have 
designated the diploplacula. 1864 Webster, Diplofod 
(Zool,), one of a group of myriapods. 1883 Smithsonian 
Inst. Hep., Zool. (Cent. Dict.J, One of the diplopod myrio- 
pods. 1884 O. C. Marsh Amer, Jurassic Dinosaurs in 
Amer. Jml. Sc. CXXVII. 334 In Ceratosaurus. .These 
vertebra: show the diplosphcntu articulation seen in Me- 

f nloxaurus. *888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 525 
’he lateral eyes in Scorpionidss and all the eyes of Lwtulus 
are monosticnous ; the central eyes of the former group and 
other Arachnids, so far as known, diplostichous. 

II DiplOfl (di*pb| 0 « [mod.L., it. Gr. btvKbrj 
doubling, fold, overlapping of the bones of the 
skull (Hippocrates), f. diw\ 6 os doable.] 

1 . Anat. The light porous or cancellated bone- 
tissue lying between the hard dense inner and outer 
layers of the bones of the skull, 

1696 in Phillips (ed. 5). 1699 PAH. Trans. XXI. 139 The 
Blood Vessels of the Diploe might be burst by some acci- 
dental blow. *741 Monro A nat Hones (od. 3) 68 The Bones 
of the Cranium are composed of two bony Tables, and an 
intermediate cellular Subxtance, commonly called their 
Diploe. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 307 In some part* 
of the skull, there is naturally very little DiplSe, and in old 
subjects, scarce any remains. 1878 T. Bryant Preset. Surg. 
I. 197 An acute inflammation of the diplo€ of the skull. 

2 . Bot . -Diachyma. 

1866 Treas, Bot., Diploe , that part of the parenchyme of 
a leaf which intervenes between tne two layers of epiderm. 
1884 Bower 81 Scott De Bary'e Phaner. 406 The space 
In tne lamina of the leaf which is left free by the ribs and 
vascular bundles, is mainly occupied by parenchyma, which 
is simply called leaf-parenchyma or in the special case of 
flat foliage-leaves Diachyma or Diploe according to Link, 
Mesophylt according to De Candolle. 

Hence Dlplo«*tio a., bad form for Diploic. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex^ Diploe tic, of, or belonging to, the 
Diploe. 

Diplohedron (dipbhrdr^h). Cryst. [f. Diplo- 
+ Gr. fSpa seat, base : ct trihedron.] A crystalline 
form contained by twenty-four trapezoidal planes 
with two sides equal ; a dyakis-doaecahedron, 

1878 Lawrence Cot la* e Rocks Clou, air The large diplo- 
hedrons of quarts are very much rounded off. 1895 Story- 
Ma8Kelyne Crystallogr. 916 The terms dyaku-dodeca- 
hedron and diplohedron have been employed to convey the 
idea of the form [twenty four-traperohedron] being a doubled 
or broken-faced pentagon-dodecahedron. Ibid. 217 Other 
diplohedra are met with on crystals of pyrites, and occur 
also on those of hauerite and cobaltine. 

Hence DlplolirA**! a*, of the nature of a diplo* 


sdron. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr . 54 A diplohadral form Is one 
which each normal bears two parallel feces, one at each 
k 1. tta StORY-MAaKELYNE Crystallogr. won Henu- 
sterna ti c diplohedral forms ; bemi-tessenu diplohedra, 
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DIPLOIC. 


Diploic (diplJ ik), a. A not. [f. Diplo* + -10.] 
Belonging to toe diploe. 

sta Holden Hum. Ostial. (1878) 118 We may speak 
of the frontal, temporal, and occipital diploic veins. 

Diploid (di'ploid). Crystal, [f. Or. &tw\6-oi 
doable + <73or form.] A solid belonging to the 
isometric system, contained within twenty- four tra- 
pezoidal planes ; - Diplohedron. 

11 Diploidion (diplpji’di^n). Cr. Antiq. [Gr. 
3i wkomov dim. of fkwXott : see next.] A form of 
the chiton or tunic worn by women, having the part 
above the waist double with the outer fola hanging 
loose, somewhat like a sleeveless mantle; some- 
times applied to this outer fold itself. 

IS* Lritch Matter's Anc. Art ft 140. 405 It was twisted 
across round the chest, and was tnere pinned together; 
it has often also a kind of cape in the manner of the 
diploldion. 

0 Diplois (diplp|is). Gr. Antiq. [Gr. tovXott 
double cloak, f. ctwX6-of double.] ■■ prec. 

1887 B. V. Head Hist. Numorum 177 A woman clothed 
in a sleeveless talaric chiton with diplols, 

Diploite (di-pi*, oit). Min. [mod.f. Gr. 3nrA^- 
or (Diplo-) + -ite.] A variety of Anorthite, also 
called Latrobite. 

x8a« Amer. Jrnl. Sc. IX. 330 Diploite of Breithaupt. 
183a Shepard Min. 186 Diploite. 

Diploxua(diplJu*ma),jA PI. -as, sometimes -ata. 
[a. L. diploma a state letter of recommendation, an 
official document conferring some favour or privi- 
lege, a. Gr. BiwXojfia (- par -), (lit. a doubling), a 
folded paper, a letter of recommendation, later a 
letter of licence or privilege, f. btwKb-uv to double, 
to bend or fold double, f. biw\6-os double. Cf. F. 


diplome ( Aubert 1 7 l . 

1. A state paper, an official document ; a charter. 

* In modem times, a general term for ancient imperial and 
ecclesiastical acts and grants, public treaties, deeds of con- 
veyance, letters, wills, and similar instruments, drawn up in 
forms and marked with peculiarities varying with tneir 
dates and countries 1 ( Encycl ’ Brit. s.v.Y 

r 164s Howell Lett. (1650) II. 11. 19 The king of Spain. . 
was forced to publish a diploma wherein he dispens'd with 
himself (as the Holland story hath it) from payment. 1684 
Scandtrbeg Redtv. vi. 150 To pass a Diploma constituting 
hi* Lordship a Count of the Empire. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist . Ref. I, 42s They carefully avoided consult- 
ing the elector, and kept the diploma of nis nomination to 
themselves. 11.8ON Preh. Ann. (1863) II, iv. i. 

196 The curious diploma addressed to Eric, respecting the 
genealogy of William St. Clair. 1877 Encycl Brit. VII. 
254/1 The Merovingian sovereigns authenticated their 
diplomas by the addition of their signature. 

b. An original document as a matter of historical 
investigation or literary study; pi. historical or 
literary muniments. 

[1697 H. Wanlky Let. to T. Smith in Lett. Eminent 
Persons (1813) I. 80 My present design., is more relating 
to the nature of Letters, tnan to the Diplomata or Charters 
themselves.) i&as Dk Ouincry Suspiria Wks. 1800 XIII. 
3f7 If in the vellum palimpsest, lying amongst the other 
diplomata of human archives or libraries, there Ls anything 
fantastic. 1891 H. H. Howorth in Spectator ia Dec. 
84J/1 It (the Old Canon of Scripture! . . contained books 
originally written in Hebrew, in socalfed Chaldee, and in 
Greek.. all of thein treated as their most sacred diplomata 
by the early Christians and the early Councils. 

2. A document granted by a competent authority 
conferring some honour, privilege, or licence ; esp . 
that given by a university or college, testifying to 
a degree taken by a person, and conferring upon 
him the rights ana privileges of such degree, as to 
teach, practise medicine, or the like. 

a iM Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. (16 77) 155 You have 
Ennobled me with your Testimony, and 1 shall keep your 
Paper as the Diploma of my Honour. 168a Grew Anat. of 
Plants Pref. Atja, The Printer, whose Name was to be 
inserted therein, not having received his Diploma till that 
time. *701 C. Mather Magn, Chr. iv. J1853) II. 26 This 
university did present their President with a diploma for 
a doctorate. 1703 Maundrbll Joum. Jems. (1732) no 
This morning our Diplomata were presented to us . . to 
certify we had visited all the holy places. 1711 Land. Gas. 
No. 4812/} Pretends to be a Physician, having a Diploma 
to that effect from the College of Do way. 177a Wesley 
Jrnl. 28 Apr., They . . presented me with the freedom of 
the city. The diploma ran thus. 1795 in Sir J. Sinclair 
Corr. (1831) II. ai My sincere thanks . . for the diploma . . 
admitting me a foreign honorary member of the Beard of 
Agriculture. Borrow Zincali 1 . i. f x. 15 The writ 

of diploma or privilege of settling near the free and royal 
towns. 1849 Lewis Authority in Matters Opin . ix. 1 17. 
330 The granting of diplomas by universities or other learned 
bodies proceeds on the supposition that the public require 
some assistance to their judgment in the choice of profes- 
ftional services, and that such an official scrutiny into the 
qualifications of practitioners is a useful security against the 
imposture or Incompetency of mere pretenders to skill. 1863 
Emerson Misc. Papers , H. D. Thoreau Wlcs. (Bohn) II L 
3j*3^No college ever offered him a diploma, or a professor’s 

b. esttrib., as diploma picture (In chattel cd academies and 
societies of art), one given to the society by a member on 
his election ; in the case of the Royal Academy kept in the 
Diploma Gallery. 

1881 Thoknbury Turner (1862) I. 238 Turner’s diploma 
picture was ‘Dolbadem' ..full of the grand solemnity of 
evening, tile Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. x/a The least known 
public collection of art in London is certainly the Diploma 
Gallery of the Royal Academy. 

VOL. III. 


% 8. The following mediaeval L. senses arc also 
given in dictionaries, but with no claim to English 
use. a. -D iploe 1 ; b. A folded cloth; o. A 
double vessel used in chemical operations. 

1706 Phili irs (ed. Kerrey) fa and b\ 1823 Crahu 
Tecknol. Did. (c), Thus, * To boil in diploma * is to put the 
vessel . . into a second vessel, to which the fire is applied. 
1813 Soykr Pantropheom 263 (c). 

Hence Diplo m a! — a,, without a diploma. 

*837 G. Wilson Let. in Life (i860) II. 82 Diplomat* 
folks. 1873 H. Cur wen Hist. Booksellers 61 A diplomalcs* 
doctor, 

Diploma, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To furnish 
with a diploma. Chiefly in ppl. a. Diplomaed 
(partly from the sb. ; cf. certificated). 

, T kk lawny A dv. Younger Ison I. 238 Surgical know- 

ledge, superior to many of tnc diploma’d buteners, 1843 
Carlyle Past f Pr, iv. vu, Doggeries never so diplomaed, 
bepuffed, gas-lighted, continue doggeries, and must take 
the fate of such. 1869 W. R. Greg Lit. 4- Social Judg. 
(ed. 2) 400 They have, as it were, been diploma ed and 
laurcatcd to this effect, stamped with the Hall Mark. 

Diplomacy (diplJ»*m&si). [a. F. diplomatic 
(pronounced -etc), 1. diplomats , diplomatique , niter 
aristocrats t aristocratique , aristocratic : sue Diplo- 
matic and -acy. So It. diplomazia , So. diflo- 
maria, Gcr. and Du. diplomatic , all from Fr.] 

I. 1 . The management of international relations 
by negotiation ; the method by which these relations 
are adjusted and managed by ambassadors and 
envoys ; the business or art of the diplomatist ; 
skill or address in the conduct of international 
intercourse and negotiations, 

1796 Burkr Reek, Peace it. Wks. VIII. 2^3 note , He 
dia what he could to destroy the double diplomacy of 
France. He had all the secret correspondence burnt. 1797 
Ibid. m. 348 The only excuse for all our mendicant diplo- 
macy is .. that it has been founded on absolute necessity. 
1809 W. Ikvinc Knukerb. iv. xi. (1849) a 4 6 Hi* first 
thoughts were nil for war, his sober second thoughts for 
diplomacy. x8a8 Wkbstrr, Diplomacy .. the customs, 
rules and privileges of embassadors, envoys and other re- 
presentatives of princes and states at foreign courts ; 
forms of negotiation. ,1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 257 
The business for which nc was preeminently fitted was 
diplomacy. 186a T. C. Gkaitan Beaten Paths 11 . 323 
Cardinal Richelieu seems to be. .considered the founder of 
the present system of diplomacy properly so called . . 1 can 
find no better signification for the word which typifies the 
pursuit . . than double-dealing . , it is expressive of conceal- 
inent^ if not of duplicity. 1863 Lecky Ration. (1878) II. 
271 The appointment of consuls in the Syrian towns., gave 
the first great impulse to international diplomacy. 1877 
Encycl. Brit. Mil. 251/1 Diplomacy is the art of conducting 
the intercourse of nations with each other. .It is singular 
that a term of so much practical importance in politics and 
history should be bo recent in Us adoption that it is not to 
be found in Johnson's dictionary. 1880 Si units Med. 4- 
Mod. Hist. x. (1886) 235 As diplomacy was in its beginnings, 
so it lasted for a long time ; the ambassador was the man 
who was sent to lie abroad for the good of his country. 

1 2 . The diplomatic body. [«= F. diplomatic , * le 
personnel des ambassades* (Littr^).] Obs. 

1796 Bukkb Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 48 The diplomacy 
. . were quite awestruck with * the pomp, pride and circum- 
stance ’ of this majestick Senate. 1806 Sol they Lett. (1856) 
1 . 387 If there be no English diplomacy at Lisbon.. away go 
mv hopes in that quarter. 

o. Skill or address in the management of rela- 
tions of any kind ; artful management in dealing 
with others. 

1848 \V. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hut. Ten V. I. 319 
The aristocracy were already, .acquiring control over public 
affairs by the crafts of diplomacy. 1863 Livingstone Zattu 
best vi. 147 Masakasa felt confident that he could get it 
out of these hunters by his diplomacy. Mod. The lady 
thought it better to attain her ends by diplomacy. 

II. 4 . -Diplomatic sb. 3. rare. 

1870 J. Hadlfy Ess. vii. (1873) 130 These [forms of letter*] 
would probably give ground fur a near guess to one expert 
in Anglo-Saxon diplomacy. 

Diplomat (di*pl<?mcet). Also -ate. [a. F. 
diplomat e, a back-formation from diplomatique , 
after aristocrats , aristocratique .] One employed 
or skilled in diplomacy; a diplomatist. 

18x3 Sir R. Wilson Diary I. 312 The diplomats will . • 
have to rest on their arm* until the bayonets have clashed. 
1838 Lytton Alice 96 He was the special favourite of the 
female diplomats. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl . III. 204 
A parliamentary debater and diplomat in foreign service. 
*8»S Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman v, She went every- 
where as a diplomats and a political spy. 

Hence Dlplo ‘mates* , a female diplomat. 

1874 Greville Mem. Geo IV (1875) II. xix. 325 This 
clever, Intriguing, agreeable diplomats**. 1890 Athenaeum 
1 Feb. let/* The Russian diulomatess of reality and the 
Russian diplomats** of, say, M. Sardou, have Very little in 
common. 

Diplomatal (dipl<ft'm 5 t&l), a. [L Gr. 
par- Diploma + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
diploma. 

1889 Microcosm (N. Y.) Oct., The diplomatal sheepskin. 
Diplomata (di-nhmvU), sb. [f. DirLOMA sb. + 
-ate Ll One who nold* a diploma. 

1870 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 21 May 786/1 The London students 
and the diplomats* of London Corporations, 
t Diplomat#, r. Ob,, [f. Diploma sb. + 
-ate 3 . J trans. To invest with a degree, privilege, 
or title by diploma. 


1660 Wood Life (Oxf. HLt. Soc ) I. 114 '1 he funner 
afterwards diplomated. 1883 /but. 11 1 . 56 '1 h. White, 
chaplain to the lady Anne . . was diplomated lJ D. 1738 
N I- al Hist. Punt. IV. »68 Within .. little more than mv 
months the Universities diplomated above one bundled and 
fifty Doctor* of Divinity. 

[Diplomatial ; error in Diets, for Diplom.vti- 

CAL.J 

Diplomatic (diplpmce tik), a. and sb. Also 8-9 
-(ok. [ad. mod.L. dipltmatic us (Mabillon, 
1681 , De re diplomatic a', f. Gr. biwXojpar - : see 
Diploma and - 10 . In sense* a, 3 , a. F. diplomatique 
( 1^88 in HaU.-DarmA 

’Ihe transition from sense 1 to sense 3 appears to have 
originated in the titles of tho Cone r Jum Gentium Dtplo - 
matnus of Leibnitz 1695, containing original text* of im- 
pot tant public dot uinentH from the 11th to 15th c , and the 
( atpsumverstl diplomatique du Droit desgeux of Dumont, 
historiographer to the Einiwror, 1726, containing the original 
texts of * the treaties of Alliance, of Peace, and of Commerce, 
from tho Peace of Munster to 1709'. In these titles (ns 111 
the Codex DtHomatuns sKvi Saronht of Kemble V dtplo - 
matnus. diplomatique . had its original meaning (sense 1 
belyw) a* applying ton body or collection of original off 1 hit 
dot u ments But as the su meet -matter of these particular 
collections wns international relations, * coips diplomatique * 
appiars to have been treated as equivalent to ‘corps du 
dioit ties gens’, and dipiomatioue taken as ‘having to do 
with international relations’. *1 he transition is shown in 
•sense 2. which refers to documents connected with inter* 
national relations, while in the fully developed sense 3 the 
connexion with dotumeuts disappears. 'I his sense bn un»c 
established In English at the time of the French Revolution, 
audits Ficnch origin comes out emphatically in the wn tings 
of Burke on Frencn affairs.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to official or original docu- 
ments, charters, or manuscripts; textual. 

Diplomatic copy , edition , on exact reproduction of an 
original. 

*711 T. Madox Hist. Exchequer p ix, The diulomntnk 
or law wont Charta was not received amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons. 1780 Von Troil It eland 295 A diplomatic de- 
scription was not bo much required In that letter, as I had 
directed my nttention more to the contents of the book than 
its external appearance. * 7*4 Astir Origin Sf J'loer. of 
Writing Introd. a Diplomatic science, the knowledge ol 
which will enable us to form a pioper judgement of the ftge 
and authenticity of manuscripts, < barters, records and of hci 
monuments of antiquity. t8xa W. 'J’ayi ok in Monthly Ra'. 
I. XVII. 71 The historical part of this volume ; to which n 
diplomatic appendix of tlurty-lhrcc sevrinldor umciitn .and 
a copious index are attached. 1846 T Wni 11 Mtrac. (1889) 
267 The last clause of the verse., has not the same amount 
of diplomatic evidence against it. 1861 St mivi nkr Introd. 

C nt. N. P. ill. 376 Designated by Professor Ellicott *p«ra- 
diplomutic evidence’ ..ns distinguished fioin the 'ditdomatii* 
testimony of cod ice*, versions, etc. *874 H. R. Ri-vnoldh 
John Bapt. it. 70 There is. not a shadow of diplomatic 
doubt thrown over the integrity of the third gospel. 

2. Of the nature of official paper* connected with 
international relation*. 

1780 Hist Europe in Ann. Reg. 1 8/1 These were followed, 
at due intervals, and according to all the established rules 
of form, by measured and tegular discharge of the diplo- 
matique artillery on all side* (i e. manifestos and proclama- 
tions by the French and Spanish governments], 

3. Of, pertaining to, or concerned with the man- 
agement of international relations ; of or belonging 
to diplomacy. Diplomatic body (F. corps diplomat- 
ique, ), the body of ambauaadors, envoys, and officials 
attached to the foreign legations at any sent of 
government ; diplomatic servit e, that branch of the 
public service which is concerned with foreign 
legations. 

1787 Hist . Europe in Ann. Reg. 175 Employed there in 
Civil, diplomatique, and mercantile affairs^ 1790 Burkk 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 32 Members of thediplotnaffck body. 1791 
- J'h , Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 63 The Ptuseian minister* 111 
foreign courts have talked the most democratic language . , 
The whole corps diplomatique, with very few exceptions, 
leans that way. 1796 — Regie. Pence 1. Wks. VIII. 114 
A pn< ification such as France (the diplomatick name of the 
regicide power) would be willing to propose. 1813 N. Car- 
lisle ToPogr, Diet. Scot. II. s.v. Preston Pant, Sir Robert 
Murray Keith., well known for hi* diplomatique talent*. 
tSts Wellington in Gurw. Dexp. XII. 310 It would intro- 
duce him into the diplomatic line. 18*0 Carlyle Herat s 
iiL (ed. 1858)244 Petrarch and Boccaccio did diplomatic mes- 
sage* . . quite well. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 246 He 
had passed several year* in diplomatic posts abroad. x86o 
Motley Nether l, (1868) I. i. j8 Diplomatic relations, .ware 
not entrusted to the Council, 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh l. 
xxv, 587 The English statesman .. was not n match for the 
Spaniard in diplomatic craft. 1877 Emyt l. Ih it.\ II 251/2 
ike ancient world had its treaties and leagues, but no 
systematic diplomatic relations. 1889 John Bull 7 Mar. 
149/a The members of the Diplomatic Corps. 

4. Skilled in the art of diplomacy; showing ad- 
dress in negotiations or intercourse of any kind. 

1826 Disrafli Viv. Grey iv, iii, Treachery and cowardice, 
doled out with diplomatic politesse. 1837 Hale In II is 
Name x, Gahrielles busy, active, diplomatic managing of 
the party. 186a Maurice Mor. hr Met. Philos. IV. viii. § 6. 
440 Cautious and reserved yet not diplomatic in hi* inter- 
course with men. 1877 Etuycl. Brit. V II 251/1 Conduct 
which is wily and subtle, without being directly false or 
fraudulent, is styled * diplomatic 

B . sb. 1. A diplomatic agent ; «*Diplomatiht. 
1791 Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 01 Dr. Franklin. . . was 

not the diplomatic of a Court, but of Man. 1838 Marryat 
Mtdih. Easy 11 . tx. 238 It would soon be all in his favour 
when it was known that be was a diplomatic. 

W 
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DIPPED. 


2 . The diplomatic art, diplomacy. AUo in pi. 
diplomatic*, and + in I.. iorm diplomatic ( obs .). 

1794 Burk k At A f'n/. Bristol's A it dr, Wk«. VII. 343 
Cambon, Incapable of political calculation, boasting nit 


ignorance in the dinlomutu k. 179O State rafters in Ann. 
Af/r. 198 Truth nn<l justice are the only basis of their diplo- 
matica. 1803 W. '1 aylok in Ann. Met'. I. 356 Our ministers 
arc not Ktc.it in diplomatics. 

3 . * The science of diplomas, or of ancient writings, 
literary and public documents, letters, decrees, 
charters, codicils, etc., which has for its object to 
decipher old writings, to ascertain their authenti- 
city, their date, signatures, etc/ (Webster, 1828). 
Also in pi. 

(1681 Mahillon Dc Re Diplomat ica.] 1803-19 A. 

Klks (></. (L.), 1’hc science of diplomatic* owes its origin 
to a Jesuit of Antwerp named Papcbroch. 1819 Pantoiogia 
h v., 'Hie celebrated Treatise on the Diplomatic by F. 
Mabillon. 1838 J. (». Dowling Eat. Hist. iii. f 1. 125 It 
was written when Diplomatic .did not exist as a science. 
1846 Johnston tr. Btiktnann's Hist. Inv. (ed. 4) 1. 140 A seal 
of blue wax, riot coloured blue merely on the outer surface, 
would be ns great a rarity in the arts as in diplomatics. 

p.t/. Unix*. Gas. XX.lV. 412, 1 Medieval Latin palaeo- 
graphy and diplomatic. 

Diploma'tical, a . ( sb .) [f. as prec. 4 -al.] 

A . a </ j . 1. *•- Diplomatic ft. 1. 

1780 Von Troil Iceland 296 Its diplomatical descriptions 
would have afforded no information. 

2. = Diplomatic a . 3. 

18*3 Byron yuan xm. xv, It chanced some diplomatical 
relations Arising out of business, often brought Himself and 
Juan .. Into dose contact. 1881-3 Scwapp Eucytl. Re/ig. 
Knoiot. 1! I. 3096 Paul 1 1 1 . . employed him frequently in 
diplomatical negotiations with Francis 1 and Ch&s. V. 

B. sb . { rare .) 


1 . A diplomatic person ; a diplomatist 
1830 Halt Laivrie T. vi. iii. (1849) 262 He pre 

a clever diplomatical. 

2. pi. Diplomatic arts or proceedings. 

- " * ,* ..j. nt . trlii 1 1 1 


proved himself 


1833 Gai 1 in Erasers Mag. VIII 654, I hud recourse to 
the usual diplomatical* of womnnkind. 

Diplomatically, adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly %] 

1 . In a diplomatic manner ; according to the rules 
or art of diplomacy; artfully in reference to inter- 
course ; with clever management. 

1836 F.. Howard A*. Reefer lxii. My lord shook his head. . 
diplomatically. 1817 Caklvi.k Fr. A’rr. (1848) II, v. ix. 
204 Old Hesetival diplomatically whispering to him. s86a 
Shirley Nug je Crit. ix. 417 Hitherto we had diplomatically 
anil passive I y resisted the Alliauco. 1875 Mrs. Randoi i*h 
//'. hyacinth I. 123 She at once knew that her work must 
be done diplomatically. 

2 . In reference to, or in the matter of, diplomacy. 

1877 Public Oftinitm 7 July 9 The policy of the Hapsburg 

Monarchy i* . , both diplomatically and militarily, absolutely 
free and unfettered. 

3 . With reference to diplomatics (sense 3) ; so 
far as concerns the evidence of original documents. 

MiAmer. Jrttl. Philol. VI. 19a The indiction-number . 
is diplomatically uncertain, and *0 of no independent value. 

Diplomatician (diplj«niitrjan). rare. [f. 
Diplomatic: see -ician.) -Diplomatist. 

i8a« W. Taylor in Monthly Rex*. XCIV. 499 With the 
usual spiteful feeling of a French diplomatician. 

Diplomatics : see Diplomatic H a, 3. 
Qiplcrmatiom. rare -*°. [f. as next 4 -ism.] 

The practice of the diplomat ; Diplomacy. 

1864 in Wkusikr. 

Diplomatist (dipliRmStist). [f. Diplomat 
sb., or stem of diplomatic , etc. 4 -1ST : cf. F. philo- 
logue, Eng. philologist.] a. One engaged in official 
diplomacy, b. One characterized by diplomatic 
address; a shrewd and crafty person. 

1815 Mackintosh Sft, m Ho. Com. 27 Apr. Wks. 1846 III. 
317 Long familiarity with the smooth and soft manners of 
diplomatists. x8*6 Disraeli Viv. Grey 111. i^ Vivian., 
d topped the diplomatist altogether, and was explicit enough 
for u Spartan. 1899 Macaulay Hat. Eng. i. 246 Diplo- 
matists, as a class, have always been more distinguished by 
their address . . than by generous enthusiasm or austere 
rectitude, i860 Fmoude Hist , Eng. V. 2x9 So accomplished 
a diplomatist as Paget could only despit»e the tricks which 
he was ordered to practise. 

attnb. 1858 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. (1865) II. vii. iv. 38a The 
Diplomatist world of Berlin is in a fuss. 

Diplomatise (dipld«*m&Uiz), v. [In I. f. Or. 
fitirAoyiar- Diploma + -IZB ; in II. a new formation 
from diplomat , -1 V, ist.] 

I. 1 . trans . To invest with a diploma. Hence 
Diplo’ matin ///. a. diplomaed, rare . 

1670 Lex Tnlionis 21 As atle Physirian* as any that 
Practise, and better than many dyplomatized Doctors. 

II. 2 . intr . To act or serve as a diplomat or 
diplomatist ; to practise diplomacy; to use diplo- 
matic arts ; to act with address or astuteness. 

i8j6 Disraeli Viv. Grey m. i, He diplomatised, in order 
to gain time ^ 1837 Carlyle Fr. 118481 II. it vi. 119 
Brave Bomlle mysterioudy diplomatising in scheme within 
scheme. 1850 Tint's Mag XVII. 285/1 He was too im- 
patient to diplomatise. 1873 Contemft. Rr?>, XXV. 79$ One 
who had been campaigning and diplomatizing almost from 
his childhood. 

3 . trans. To treat in the manner of a diplomatist, 
to act diplomatically towards. ( rare 
t8u Fraser's Mag LI. 239 His only chance . , was to 
cajole— we mean to dinlomatize — his neighbours, 
b. To do out of by diplomacy or address. 


1889 Lowe Bismarck I. viii. 479 Louis Napoleon had not 
long been diplomatised out of Luxemburg. 

Hence Diplomatizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*893 Carlyle Trinxenraub 106 No more, either of fighting 
or diplomatizing, needed for him. 188s Pall MallG . 5 J uly 
a/i The two rowers were thinking of their own diplo- 
matizing*. 

Diplomatology (diplJumfitp-lSdai). [f. Gr. 
btwkcupar- Diploma 4* -Xo7to discourse: see 
-LOGY,] The science of Diplomatic ; the scien- 
tific study of original document*. 

18B0 G. S. Hall in Nation pi. XXX. 347 Many of the 
young docents, whose specialty is Semitic philology, or 
Hebrew archaeology, or church history, or diplomatology . 

t Diplcrme. Obs. rare. [a. r . diplotm t, ad. L. 
diploma.] An official document issued by au- 
thority; -Diploma 1. 

1660 Gale True Idea Jansenism 22 And thou hast vindi- 
cated the truth and vigor of this Bull, by a new Diftlontc. 
Diploneural, -neurose, etc. : see Diplo-. 

II Diplopia (diplopia). Phys. and Path. Also 
in anglicized form diplopy. [tnod.L., f. Gr. bm\ 0- 
Diplo- double 4- -warm from ify eye : cf. Amblyopia.] 
An affection of the eyes, in which objects are seen 
double. Hence Dlploplo (diplp'pik) a., pertain- 
ing to diplopia. 

xSix Hooi fr Med. Diet., Diplopia. ■as, Webster, 
Dtftlofia, Ihft lofty. X875 II. C. Wood Thera ft. (1879) 242 
This dry lies*, .is associated with, .dilated pupils, disordered 
vision, and possibly diplopia. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Vis. 
228 Diplopia, amaurosis, and other visual troubles. 

Diploplacula, -pod, etc. : sec Diplo-. 
Diplostemonons (diptostrm&nos), a. Dot. 
[f. Diplo- 4- Gr. otthxwv warp, thread, taken as 
arijpa stamen 4 -ous.] Having the stamens in two 
series, or twice as many as the petals. So Diplo- 
ite mony, the condition of being diplostemonons. 

x866 Treas. Bid., Diplostemonons, having twice as many 
stamens as petals. 1880 Gray Struct. Rot . vi. $ 2. 177 note. 
1888 Hknslow Floral Struct, t 88 If a fiower have one 
whorl of stamens of the same nutnl er ns the petals it is 
isostemonous ; if two, diplostemonous. 1888 Athenaeum 
14 Jan. 54/3 Investigations . . on the diplostemony of the 
flowers of nngiosperms. 

II Diplotegia (dinDtrdsid). Dot. Also -ium. 
[f. Diplo- 4- Gr. riyos roof, covering.] A dry 
dehiscent fruit with an adnate calyx. 

x866 Treas. Rot. % Vip/oteg’ia J an inferior capsule. 1870 
Bi-ntley Rot. 313 Diplotegia is the only kind of inferior 
fruit which presents a dry dehiscent pericarp. 

II Diplosoon (dipl< 7 Zdu*pn). FI. -ZOO* Zoo/. ] 
[f. Diplo- + Dr. £ wov animal.] A genus of trema- | 
tode worms, parasitic on the gills of fishes ; the 
mature organism is double, consisting of two indivi- 
duals ( Diporp it) fused together in the form of an X. 

1835 Kirby /tab. A Inst. Anim. I. 355 One [parasitic 
worm] first discovered by l>r. Nordmann upon [the gills] of 
the bream . . to which he has given the name of Diplozoon 
or Double animal. 2839 Told Cvct. Anat. V 32/x This 
animal corresuonds . . with the half of the Diplo70<m. 1888 
Roliicston « Jackson Anim. Life 650 The cones and 
suckers fuse completely; in other respects, however, the two 
Diporpa: which make up a single Diplo20on are independent 
of one another. 

Dip-net : see Dir sb. 

Dipnenmonotis (dipni/Z'munas), a. Zool. [f. 
modX. dipneumonus (f, Gr. 8 i-, bit twice + 
wcvpojv lung) 4- -ous.] Having two lungs or re- 
spiratory organs ; said of the Dtpneumona or two- 
lunged fishes, and of the Dipneumoncs or two- 
lunged spiders; also ofHulothurians having a pair 
of respiratory organs. 

Dipneustal (dipnii?st£l\ a. [mod.L Dip- 
neusta (f. Gr. 3 t- twice -1- stvcucttos, it vuv to breathe), 
a name given by some to the dipnoan fishes 4* -al.] 
«Dipnoan. 

[189* E. R. Lankester tr. Haeckel's Hist . Creation II. 
290 Of the still living Dipncusta, Ccratodus posscssen a 
simple single lung tMonopneumones', whereas rrotoplerus 
and Lcpidosiren have a pair of lungs ^Dipneumoncs).! 

DipnoaH (di pnd,an), a. and^. Zool. [f. mod. 

L. Dipnoi (see Dipnoous) 4 -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the Dipnoi , a sub-class or 
order of fishes, naving two kinds of respiratory 
organs, gills and lungs. B. sb. A fish belonging 
to this order. 

1883 Athenaeum 7 Apr. 447/1 Prof. Huxley came to the 
conclusion that . . to separate the elasmobranchs^ ganoids, 
and dipnoans into a group, apart from and equivalent to 
the tcleoMeann, was inconsistent with the plainest anatomical 
relation* of these fishes. 1886 Ibid. 18 Dec. 830/2 A paper 
on the development. .of the ovum in the dipnoan fishes. 

Dipnoid tdi'pnoid), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 

L. Dipnoi (see next) 4 -id.] « Dipnoan. 

1878 F. Day Fishes of India, 709 Whether the Ganoids 
and Dipnoids should be included with the Lhondrofttery^ii, 
1880 — Fishes Gt. Brit, Introd. 41 Among the Dipnoids, 
the air-bladder has a lung like function . . Among the Ganoids 
there is a divergence from the Dipnoid organization. x88x 
Gunther in Encycl \ Brit, XII. 686/1 The dentition is that 
of a Dipnoid. 

Dip&OOtiS (di-pn^ds), a. Also erron. dipnooi. 

I f. mod.L. dipno-us (in pi. Dipnoi % an order of 
r ishes), a. Gr. fifrvo-or with two breathing apertures, 
f. 81- twice 4 ivvft breathing, breath.} 


1 . Zool. Having both gills and lungs, as a dip- 
noan fish. 

1881 Gunther in Eneyel. Brit. XII. 68 6/1 The relations 
of the chimaeras to the Ganoid, and more especially to the 
Dipnoous type. Ibid. 686/s It is impossible to decide . . 
whether the Fossil should be referred to the Holocephalous 
or the Dipnoous type. 

2 . Path. Of a wound : 1 Having two openings 
for the entrance of air or other matters* (Syd. Soc. 
lex. 1883). 

s8xx Hooter Med. Diet Diftnous , an epithet for wounds 
which are perforated quite through, and admit the air ut 
both ends. 

Dipnoeophiftt, obs. form of Dkipnosophibt. 
1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 129 Ail natural., 
dinnoiophistes, symposiakes, antiquaries. 

Dipodic (daipp dik), a. [f. Gr. biirob- (see Dl- 
pody ) 4 -10. J Of the nature of a dipody ; charac- 
terized by dipodies ; as * a dipodic measure \ 

In recent Diets. 

Di'podous, a. [f. Gr. 8 uro 8 - (see next) 4 -ous.] 
4 Having two feet* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 
Dipody (di‘p<*di). Pros. [ad. L. dipodia (also 
in Eng. use), a. Gr. butobla two-footedness, dipodv, 
f. dhow, bnrod- two-footed, f. $i-, Di- 2 -4 wov r, 
wot* foot.] A double foot ; two feet constituting 
a single measure. 

1849 Beck Sc Fri ton tr .Munk's Metres 16 A series of one 
foot is called a nionopody; of two feet, a dipody. 1839 
J. W. Donaldson 6 rk. Grant. 646 The simplest form of tills 
dactylic di podia ix the Adonius, which finishes off the 
Sapphic .stanza. 188a Goodwin Grk. Gram. 317 In trochaic, 
iambic, and anapastic verses, which are measured by dipo- 
dies (i. c. pairs of feet), a monometer consists of one dipody 

i or two feet), a dimeter of four feet. 1891 Harper's Mag. 
dar. ^76/2 [Folk-songs] in Hungarian music consisting of 
dipodies, tetrapodies, tripodies,pentapodic8,andhexapodic<L 

Dipolar (d3ip<?u*liU), a. [f. Di- 2 4 Polab.] 
Of or pertaining to two poles ; having two poles, 
csp. poles such that the relations of the body or 
quantity remain the same when it is turned end 
for end. 

in Webster. 1873 Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. §381 
II. 7 When a dipolar quantity is turned end for end it 
remains the same us before. Tensions and pressures in 
solid bodies, Extensions. Compressions and Distortions, 
and most of the optical, electrical, and magnetieproperties 
of crystallized bodies are dipolar quantities. x88a Sir W. 
Thomson Math. 4* Phys. Papers I. xlviii. i 168. 283 The 
rotatory property with reference to light discoveied by 
Faraday as induced by magnetization in transparent solids 
which I shall call dipolar, to distinguish it from such a 
rotatory property with reference to light as that which 
is naturally possessed by many transparent liquids and 
solids, and which may be called an isotropic rotatory pro- 
perty. 1884 T ait Lirht § 298 Along the axis of a crystal 
of quartz there is dipolar symmetry ; along the lines of force 
in a transparent diamagnetic there is dipolar asymmetry. 

DipoT&rize, v. optics, [f. D1-2 + Polabizk 
v.] A word used by some instead of DBroLARizz 
(sense a). So Dlpo larisad, Dipolar lilng ppl. 
adjs. ; also Dipolar iiation. (See quots.) 

1837 Whewki 1. Hist. Induct. Sc, tx. ix. ( heading ) Dis- 
covcry of the Laws of Phenomena of Pipolarizca Light. 
Ibid., The effect which the mica produced was termed 
depolarization ;— not a very happy term, since the effect is 
not the destruction of the polarization, but the combination 
of a new polarizing influence with the former. The word 
dipolarization, which has since been proposed, is a much 
more appropriate expression. Ibid. xi. § 4 'The phenomena 
of depolarized, or rather, &s I have already said, {//polarized 
light. Ibid. § 5 Fresnel explained very completely . . the 
dipotarizing e fleet of the crystal; ana the office of the 
analysing plate, by which certain portions of each of the 
two rays in the crystal are made to interfere and produce 
colour. 1864 H. Spencer Illustr . Univ. Progr. 180 Brew- 
ster's discoveries respecting double refraction and dipolar- 
ization. 

t Dipondiary, a. Obs. rare [f. L. di-, 
dupondiarius, f. di dupondium, the sum of two 
asses.] 

1636 Blount Glotsogr Diftondiary, that is of two pound 
weight. 

II Diporpa (doipp-jpi). Zool, PI. •». [f. Gr. 
Ik-, bis twice, doubly 4 vbpwrf pin of a buckle. J The 
solitary immature form of a Diplozoon. 

1888 Rollfston & Jackson Anim. Lfe 650 The embryo 
known as Diporpa is at first free-swimming. Ibid., The 
two Diporpae which make up a single Diplozoon. 

Dipped, dipt (dipt), ppl. a. f f. Dip v. 4- -bdL] 
1 . Immersed (briefly or partially) in a liquid: 
see the verb. (In quots. 1646 and 1781, Baptized 
by immersion.) 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 89 b, He. .to whome 
I shall gene a dipte soppe. 1379 Fuucs Heskins's Part. 309 
We read not that Christ gaue cupped bread to others, except 
that disciple only. 1640 R. Bailur Anabaftlism (1647) 30 
Churches of anabaptized and dipped Saints. 1781 Cowber 
Charity 609 E’en the dipt and sprinkled live in peace. 18x4 
Byron Corsair 1. xvii, Flash’d the dipt oars. 1876 Ruskim 
Ears Ctav. vi. lxi. a All your comfort in such charity is . . 
Christ’s dipped sop. 

b. Of candles : Made by dipping (see Dip v. 3b). 
*7*7-5* Chambers Cyel. s.v. Candle , Tallow Candles 
are of two kinds ; the one dipped, the other moulded. Ibid., 
Making of dipped Candies. 1833 Hr. Martimrau Loom 
4> Lugger t. ti. 17 That which curled magnificently (tom 
the dipped candles on either side. 

2 . fig. Involved in debt ; mortgaged (tee Dip v. 

7 b). ifolloq.) 



DIPSAS 


BIPPBB. 


■M Wycherley Dealer in. L Some young Wit, or 
Spendthrift, that has a good dlp’d Seat and Estate in 
Middlesex. ■I* Motteux Rabelais (173 7) V. t>4 Re- 
deemers of dipt, mortgag'd, and bleeding Copy-holds. 

Dipptr (di-pw). [r. Dip v . + -kr Lj 

1 . One who dips, in various senses : spec. a. One 
who immerses something in a fluid ; chiefly in tech- 
nical uses. 

s6tt Cotgr., Trempenr, a dipper, wetter, moistener. 176a 
Derrick Lett. (1767) II. 31 There are women always ready 
to present you with a cup of water who call themselves 
Dippers, ties J* Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 473 By 
the side of this tub stands the dipper, and a boy, his assis- 
tant. x88x Guide Worcest. Parcel. Whs. 8 The action of 
the Dipper shows the . . process in glaring . . wares. 1881 
Besant & Rice ChapL Fleet 11. it. (1883) 130 There was 
in the room (at Epsom Wells) a dipper, as they call the 
women who hand the water to those who go to drink it. 
1683 Birm. Daily Poet ix Oct, Tallow Chandlers.— Wanted 
immediately, a hrst-dass Dipper. 

b. One who 4 dips 9 snuff : see Dip v . 5. 

1870 W. M. Baker New Timothy 75 (Cent. Diet.) The 
fair dipper holds in her lap a bottle containing the most 
pungent Scotch snuff, and in her mouth a short stick of soft 
worn!, the end of which is chewed into a sort of brush. 

o. One who 4 dips ’ into a book, etc. : see Dip 
v. 14. 

.««*4 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 3*6, I became also a lounger 
in the Bodleian library, and a great dipper into books. 
1880 Temple Bar Mag, Dec. 353 The dippers are those 
readers wno are ouly by an euphemism called readers. 

d. Thieves' slang, A pickpocket. (Farmer 1891.) 

2 . One who uses immersion in baptism ; esp. an 
Anabaptist or Baptist : spec, one of a sect of Ame- 
rican Baptists, called also Dunkers . 


a Disputation in Southwark. 1813 Lam 11 F.lia Ser. 11. 
Amicus Rediv Fie, man, to turn dipjwr at your years, 
after so many tracts in favour of sprinkling only. 1887 
C. W. Sutton in Diet. Nat. Bior. XI. 5/a He became 
a dipper or anabaptist (immersed 6 Nov. 1644k 

3 . A name given to various birds which dip or 
dive in water, a. The Water Ouzel, Cinclus 
aquation ; also other species of the genus, as, in 
N. America, C, Mexicanus. b. locally in Eng- 
land : The Kingfisher, o. ^Dabchick i, Di- 
dapper 1. ?Qds. d. in U.S. A species of duck, 
Bucephala albeola , the buffle. 


deuedep, deuedoppej. — Deut. xiv. 17 A dippere, a pur- 
sirioun, and a reremous • . alle in her kynde. 1678 Kay 
Witlughby's Ornish. 140 The Didapper, or Dipper, or Dob- 
chick, or small Doucker. 173a Sik J. Hill /fist. Anim. 
446 (Jod.), The dobchick .. we call it by several names 
expressive of its diving ; the didapper, the dipper, etc. 1831 
Selby in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club l. No. j. 20 The only bird 
which attracted notice was the dipper {Cinclus ai/uaticus). 
1*4 Thorkau Maine W. iii. ito A brood of twelve black 
dippers, half grown, came paddling by. 1881 Miss Jackson 
Shrofsh. Word-bk. , Dipper , the King-fisher. s88a A. 
Hepburn in Proc. Berio. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 504 Of the 
Thrush family, the Dipper or Watercrow frequented all the 
streams. 

4 . A genus of gastropod molluscs, Bulla. 

1778 Da Costa Cone hoi. 174 (J°d.) The sixth family Is 


dippers (Bulla) which are furnished with a singular organ 
or gizzard that proves their predaceous or carnivorous 
habits. 

5 . A utensil for dipping up water, etc. : spec, a 
ladle consisting of a bowl with a long handle. 
(Chiefly l/.S.) 

s8ot Mason Supfi. Johnson, Dipper , a spoon made in 
a certain form. Being a modern invention, it is not often 
mentioned in books. x8a8 Webster, Dibber . . 2 A vessel 
used to dip water or other liquor *, a ladle. 1855 Long*. 
Hiaw. xxii. 107 Water brought in birchen dippers. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , Dipper , an utensil for taking up 
fluids in a brewery. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 155 
The tittle tin dipper was scratched all over. 1883 G. 
Allen Babylon xi, Each of whom brought his own dipper, 
plate, knife, fork. 1891 R. Kipling Naulahka iv, It’s like 
trying to scoop up the ocean with a dipper. 

b. The popular name in the United States for 
the configuration of seven bright stars in Ursa 
Major (called in Britain 4 the Plough or 4 Charles’s 
Wain ’)' Little Dipper : the similar configuration 
of seven stars in Ursa Minor. 

Thorkau Autumn (1804)74 Its (comet's) tail is at 
least as long as the whole of the Great Dipper. 1838 Haw- 
thorne Fr. 4 It. Jmls. II. 111 The constellation of the 
Dipper . . pointing to the North Star. 1890 C. A. Young 
Uranography f 5 The familiar Dipper is sloping downward 
in the north-west. 

6 . Photogr. An apparatus for immersing negatives 
in a chemical solution : see quota. 

1839 Photogr. News 186 Dipper , the piece of glass or 
other substance on which the iodised plate is laid, in order 
to be dipped into the nitrate of silver bath. 1878 Abney 
Photogr. 79 The dipper, employed for carrying the plate 
into the solution during the operation of sensitising, may be 
conveniently made of pure silver wire. 1879 Caste ue Techn. 
Edue. III. 63 In this bath must be a dipper for the purpose 
of raising and lowering the plate during the sensitising 


887 

that It can be attached to the palette. It serves to contain 
oil, varnish, or other vehicle used. 1883 Spectator 3 Nov. 
*413 It blew the medium out of its dipper, and spread it in 
a shower upon the middle of the picture. 

8. allrtb. and Comb., as dipper-bird (see 3 a); 
dipper-olam ( U. S.), a bivalve mollusc, Mactra 
solulissima , common on the Atlantic coast uf the 
United States ; dipper-gourd ( l/. S.), a gourd 
used as a dipper (sense 5). 

1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 260 A man stole off up the 
waterside, jumping across it in running skips like a dipper 
bird. x88o New Virginians 1. 199 A bucket of spring-water, 
with a dipper-gourd in it. 

Dipperfol (tUpoiful). U. S. [f. Pipper + 
-ful?) As much as fills a dipper (see prec. 5). 

1874 Mrs. Whitney IVe Girts vi. 116 We poured some 
dipperfuU of hot water over them. E. IN(.kk»oil itt 

IfarpeVs Mag. Jan. 197/j We were just m time to get 
a dipperful of the buttermilk. 

Dipping (di*piq), vbl. sb. [f. Dip v. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . Tne action of the verb Dir in various senses. 

c 1440 Promp. Part 1 . 131/2 Dyppynge yn lycore, iutirutio. 
1348 Ckanmkr Catech. 215 He knoweth not what baptisme 
i*. .nor what the dyppvng in the water doth betoken. 1653 
Jer. Taylor Unum Necess. v. $ 4 (R ) That which is dyed 
with many dippings is in grain, and can very hardly be 
washed out. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 434 Nice Observation* 
of the Variations and Dippings of the Needle, in different 
Places. 1710 J.T. Pmiuits Conferences 218, 1 ask’d them, 
how daily Dipping and Plunging did avail them ? 1856 
Emerson Fug. Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. iij No hope, 
no sublime augury, cheers the student . . but only a casual 

j: : 1 1 .1 t r t.o \ i.' 


7. A reoepUcle for oil, vanish, etc., fastened to 
a palette. 

1(59 Gvliick ft Timm Paint. 199 The Dipptr U nude to 


dipping here and there. 1867 J. Ker Lett. (1890) 33 From 
any little dippings of conversation I had among the )>eople. 
X870 Pumfrll v Across Amcr. <y Asia i. i The woman a very 
hag, ever following the disgusting habit of dipping— filling 
the air. and covenng her clothes with snuff. 1874 Knioiii 
Diet, blech. I. 705/1 Dipping. 1 The process of brightening 
ornamental brass-work . .The work is . . Dipped in a bath of 
pure nitrous acid for an instant. 1875 * Stonehenge * Brit . 
Sports 1. v. iv. 9 3.348 The tackle for dipping is much more 
simple than that employed in whipping. >88a Standout 
a Sept. 6/4 The Prisoner said she hau only had a month for 
4 diiiping ’ (picking pockets). 1883 Fisheries K.thtb. Catat. 
33 Improved Mast to do away with Dipping of Lug. 

2 . concr. A liquid preparation in which things 
arc dipped for any purpose : a wash for sheep ; 
dubbing for leather ( Sc .)• 

i8a£-8o Jamieson, Dipping, tho name given to a com- 
position of boiled oil and grease, used by curriers for soften- 
ing leather, and making it more fit fur resisting dampness. 
1888 El. worthy IV. Somerset tVord-bh., Dipping, a strong 
poisonous liquor, for dipping sheep, to kill vermin, and to 
prevent the scab. 

3. attrib. and Comb., chiefly in reference to tech- 
nical processes, as dipping-bath , - house , -ladle, 
-liquid, -net, -pan, - process , -room, -tub, -tube, 
■vessel, -works ; also Naut. (cf. Dip v. 6), as dip- 
ping-line, -lug, - mark ; also dipping-frame, a 
frame used in dipping tallow candles, and in 
dyeing ; f dipping-place, a baptistery ; dipping- 
shell, -snail = Dipper 4 ; dipping-well, the re- 
ceptacle in front of an isobath inkstand. 

184* Awards l light. 4- Agric. Sac. Scotland, To Mr. 
Thomas Bigg, London, for a Sheep "Dipping Apparatus. 
»<*♦ Brit. Jrttl. Photogr. XLI. 3 Procure a glass vertical 
"dipping bath with a glass dipper. 1803 Labour Commission 
Gloss , * Dipping House, the part of the factory, in which 
the operation of dipping ., is carried on. Dipping House 
Women, are the women and girls in the potting industry 
who clean the ware after it has been dipped and become 
dry. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Dipping-ladle, a 
metal ladle for taking boiling pitch from the cauldron. x886 
Caulpkild Seamanship Notes 1 Work "dipping-line and 
hoist sail. 11863 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 216/1 He will 
icquirc several .. pans, one containing nitric acid, another 
filled^ with* "dipping * liquid. 1875 Bedford.* Sailors Pocket- 
bk. vi. (ed. a) 214 Sung a “dipping lug 1 from the foremost 
yard-arm. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateih. 7 How 
would you dip a 4 lug ' ? Lower the halyards to the "dip- 
ping mark. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., * Dipping-net, 
a small net usetf for taking shad and other fish out of the 
water. t»74 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 705/1 * Dipping-ban 
(Stereotyping), a square, cast-iron tray in which the float- 
ing-plate and plaster-cast are placed for obtaining a stereo- 
tyjie cast. s6x6 MS. Ate. St. John's Hasp., Canterb., Pa yd 
vnto a carpenter for making of a "depping place xvj d. 
1766 Entick London IV. 374 In this parish (U) the Ana- 
baptist dippinx-place. x88i Guide IVorcest. rorcel. Wks. 
27 From the ^clipping room the ware is brought to the 
drying stove. 1711 Phil. Trans. XXV1L 352 A sort of 
"Diping Shell, very common on the Shears of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. 1776 "Dipping-snail (see Diptbr 4]. 1833 Catat. 
R. Agric. Soc. Show 1 Sheep Dipping Apparatus . . It con- 


in a liquid, for examination under the microscope, c 1863 
Lethe by in Circ. Sc. I. 93/a The tallow is kept in the “dip- 
ping-vessel, at a temperature just over the point of solidifi- 
cation. i860 Durham Univ. t Jml. 196 It .. has a small 
"dipping -well In which the ink is always at the same height. 

Drpping, ppl- <*• [f- Dip v. + -ino *.] That 

dips, m various senses : see the verb. 

*7+ Coleridge Anc. Mar. 1. 1a With sloping masts and 
dipping prow. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 4 Dan. xlvi, 
With formal dipping curtseys the ladies separated. 

Jean Ingklow Raven in White Chine vl With a crimson 
hue The dipping sun endowed that silver flood. 1887 
Stevenson underwoods l iii. 4 My dipping paddle scarcely 
shakes The berry in the bramble-brakes. 

Hence Dlppiagljr adv., in a dipping way. 

t8sa 0 . W. Curtis Lotos-eating 67 The summer-bird of a 
traveller who skimp up the Hudson dipping ly. 


Ixi 

urn' 


XM’pping-Mfttdlft. [Me Dir f . n, Dir sh, 4 ] 
A magnetic needle mounted so as to be capable 
of moving in a vertical plane about its centre 
of gravity, and thus indicating by its dip the 
direction of the earth’s magnetism. So dipping- 
compass, an instrument consisting of a dipping- 
needle with a vertical graduated circle for measur- 
ing the ‘clip’ or angle of inclination ; ~ dibdrcle. 

1667 Phil. / tans. 1L 438 The Dipping-Needle is to be 
u*cd as frequently as the former Experiment is made. 
1713 Derham Phys.-Theoi. v. i, note 21 (R), I have not 
yet l>ccn so happy to procure a tolerable good dipping- 
needle. 1803 M. Flinders in Phil. Trans, XC V. 19^ '1 aking 
the theodolite and dipping-needle, I landed. 1871 Tyndall 
Frog in. Sc. (1879) 1. xiii. 173 Previous to magnetisation, a 
dipping needle . . standi accurately level. 

Dip-pipe, -rod: see Dip sb. 

Diprionidian (dDiprai,<?ni*dian), a. Takeout . 
[f. Gr. 81- twice irplojv a saw.] Having ser- 

rations on both sides of the stem : said of grapto- 
lttcs. 

187a Nicholson Paheont. 83 Two leading type* may 
distinguished amongst the Graptolitc* . . 4 monopriomdii 
and 'diprionidian’. 

t Diprism& tic, a. Min. Obs. [f. Dr- 9 +Vrik- 
matic.J Doubly prismatic; pertaining to two pris- 
matic systems : sec quot. 

i8ax R. Jameson Mineralogy Introd. 10 Cleavage ii said 
to be dipriimafii , if its planci have the direction of the 
faces of a vertical, and at the same lime of a hou/ontal 
prism. 

Dipropargyl (dpiprppi'jd^il). Chan. (f. I)i -2 
2 + Troi’AU(j\ L.] A hvdiocarbon isomciic with 
benzene (C, li,) having the constitution of a double 
molecule of the radical Pronaigyl or I'ropinyl 
( ( 1 I-EC-CIL,) ; a mobile, hignly icfractivc liquid, 
with an intensely pungent odour. 

x ®75 Waits Dut. them. VII. 1008 Dipropargyl . . is 
rnsily distinguished fiom benzene by it» propel ty of coin 
billing Hith explosive violence with bromine. 1881 Nature 
XXIil. 566 Recent observations on dipiopargyl by 1 1 cm > , 
the discovcicr of this curious compound. 

II Diprotodon (doipu/u tdfy/n). Paleeont. [mod. 
L , f.G v. 81- tw ice T npuiro-t first + -o 8 ov, neuter of 
-obovf, f. bbovr tooth.J A genus of huge extinct 
marsupials, having two incisors in the lower jaw. 

1839 Penny Cyct. XIV. 460/1 Anterior extremity of the 
right ramu*, lower paw, of Diprotodon. 1880 Nhholhon 
Pool. lxix. 670 In Hi/e Diprotodon must have many times 
exceeded the largest of living Kangaroos. 189a Pull 
Mall G. 30 Sept. 6/3 Remains of the extinct monstci 
diprotodon. 

Dipro todont, a. and sb. [f. as prcc., with 
Btcm 68 ovt-.] 

A. adj. llaving two incisors in the lower jaw; 
having the dentition or characteiixtics of the genus 
Diprotodon. B. sb. A marsupial of this genus. 

>88x Times 38 Jan. 3/4 In the notolheies and diproto 
clouts, progressive movement is performed in the ordinary 
four-footedfaxhion of the tapir and rhinoceros. 

Dipsacaceou* (dipsak^'Gs), a. Not. [f. mod. 
L. Dipsacacc-te, f. Dipsaius, Gr. btyatcot teasel, f. 
dtya thirst, in allusion to the rttention of water in 
the hollows formed by the axils of the connate 
leaves.] Belonging to the Natural Order Dipsa- 
cacetr, containing the teasels and their allies. 

Also Dip8*’o«ou8, a. (Smart Sufpl. 1 849.) 
t Di'pgad. Obs. j arc, [a. Y.dtpsadc (Rabelais, 
1 6th c.), ad. L, dipsad-tm , Gr. 8?^a8-a (accus., : 
see Ditsab.] = Dii’hah 1 . 

1607 Topskll Serpents (i6c8) 698 (tr. Lucan] And diptad* 
thirxt in midst of water flouu. 

Dipgadine (drpb&doin), a. Zool. [f. L. dipsad- 
stem of Dipsas + -ink.] Of or belonging to the 
family of non-venomous snakes, Dipsadinte, to 
which belongs the genus Dipsas (Dipsah i a). 

II Dipsas (di*ps£s) . PI. dipsadea (di’ps&d/~z). 
Also 5 dypsa, 6 {/hr.) dipsos, 8 dipt*, dypsas. 
[L. dipsas, Gr. tityas a serpent whose bite caused 
great thirst, orig. adj., causing thirst, f. 8<Ya thirst. 
Cf. F. ditsadc , dipsas , older dipsc (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darrn.).] 

1 . A serpent whose bite was fabled to produce a 
raging thirst. 

ijSrAVyclif Deut. viii. 15 Scorpioun, and dipxos that i*, 
an eddre that whom he biteth, he rnaketh thura threste die. 
1496 Dives + Panp. (W. de W.) v. iii 198/1 Flatcrers be 
lykened loan adder that is called dynAii. *37 * Bonakwkll 
Armorie 11.63 A Dipsez verte, charged on the hrite quarter. 
1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxii. *v. 213 Of ser- 
pent*, to wit ..the Dipsade*, and the Vipers. *6*7 May 
Lucan IX. 703 Dipsase* In midst of water dry. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 526 Scoroion, and A»p, and Aniphmbama 
dire, Cerastes hornd, Hydrus, and EHops drear, And 
Dipnas. c 1730 Shenstonk Elegies xx. 39 Here the dry 
dipsa writhes his sinuoim mail. »8«* Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. in. iv. 19 It thirsted As one bit by a dipsas. 1894 
F. S. Ellis Reynard 136 A dipsas is a worm accurst, From 
w hose bite follow* raging thirst 

2 . Zool. a. A tropical genus of non-venomous 
serpents, b. A genus of fresh-water bivalves of 
the family Unionidm , or river-mussels. 

1841 Penny Cyct. XXL 280 Under the non-venomous 
(serpents] are arranged the following genera:— Tartnar; 
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Boa .Coluber . , Diktat. 1843 /bid. XXVI. 5 Mr. Jf. E. 
(•iay makes the U Humid. r the eighth family of hU order 
Cladopoda. Genera '.—Anodon, Afarcaritana j Dibs as. 

Dipsetic (dipse’tik), a. and so. [ad. Gr. oufarw 
6 % provoking thirst, thirsty, f. bi\pd~ttv to thirst, 
biifa thirst.] 

A. adj. Producing thirst. B. sb. A substance 
or prcpaintion that produces thirst. 

1847 in Cram.. 1883 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Dipsey, -sie, -sy, var. of Dkep-ska (apparently 
as-,ot tated with </if), ftp. in dipsy-lccut, - line . 
i6j6 1698 bee Dffp stAj. 1837 Marryat Dot *' Fiend xliii, 

I may .an well k<> down like a difisey lend, i860 Bar ill IT 
Put A mer , Dtpsy, n term applied, in some parts of 
Pennsylvania, to the sinker of a fishing-line. 1867 Smyth 
.S tutor* ll ’ordd'k , Pipsy, the lloat of a tndungdine. 

+ Dipsian, a. Obs . [f. dipsa form of DirsAS, 
or Gr. biifa - os thirstv -I- -AN.] Of thirst : such as 
was caused by the bite of the dlpsas ; raging* 
a 1618 .‘mlvfstkr Du Bar ins, Autivmachia 100 Gold, 
Gold !>c witches mee, and frets accurst My greedy throat 
with more than Dipsian thirst. 

[DipBin,apj).tnispr. for difsic, Diphey, dcep-sca. 
1598 Haku yt Coy. I. 415 Sound with your dipsiti lend, 
and note diligently what depth you findc.J 

II Dipsomania (dipsom^-nid). Path. [f. Gr. 
fitipo- comb, form of btya. thirst + pa via madness, 
Mania.] A morbid and insatiable craving for 
alcohol, often of a paroxysmal character. Also 
applied to persistent drunkenness, and formerly to 
the delitium produced by excessive drinking. 

1841-4 A. S. '1 ayi.or Med. Yurispr. Ixvi. 65s Dipsomania, 
drunkenness. This state, which is called in law freiuy, or 
dementi, i/N< tat a \ is regarded as a temporary form of 
insanity. 1851-60 in Maynb Expos. Lex. x86* tr. Caspar's 
Handok. Forentu Aled. (New Syd. Soe) II. 91 (SheJ had 
been for many years excessively given t » drinking, and in 
her case it had developed to actual ‘dipsomania’. 1866 
A. Pi. 1 nt Peine . Med. (1880) 51a Dipsomania is a term 
sometimes used to denote the peculiar delirium arising from 
th** abuse of alcohol, but it is commonly applied to an un- 
controllable desire for alcoholic drinks. 1881 S. AlIokd in 
Med. t emp. Jrnl. XLVII. 163 Dipsomania, or inebriety, is 
a fundamental disease of the nervous bystem, primarily of 
a functional character. *883 Syd. Soe. Lex { Dipsomania 
.. is to be distinguished from ordinary and habitual drunken- 
ness, in that the craving is paroxysmal, and comes on 
apparently without the external temptation of what is called 
good company. 

Dipsoma-niac. sb. and a. [f. prcc. + -AC (after 
Maniac).] 

A sb. A person affected with dipsomania ; one 
who suffers horn an ungovernable craving for drink. 

1858 A. S. Tayi or MedDfurispr. Ixx. (cd. 6) 950 The two 
jmots considered that she was a dij»somnniac. 1866 Loud. 
Rev. 13 Oct, 404/a r l here arc several places where Dipso- 
maniacs nrr treated, under the rule and care of religious 
otders. 1884 Mrs. C. Prakd Aero ix, A craving for excite- 
ment as keen us that of the dipsomaniac for alcohol. 

B. adj. = next. (In recent Diets.) 
Dip«omani'acal, a. [f. as prec. 4- -al.] Af- 
fected with dipsomania, 

.1865 tr. Caspar's Handbk, Forensic Med. (New Syd. Soc.) 
IV. 367 She find given herself up to drunkenness and had 
become dipso maniacal. 

Dipsop&thy (dipsp-ptyi). [f. Gr. bufio-, biifia 

thirst ► w<£d«ia, f. * 6 $os suffering (taken after 
homoeopathy , hydropathy , etc., in sense * method of 
cure *).] The treatment of disease by abstinence 
from liquids. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| DipsO’Sia. Med. [inreg, f. Gr. bt\ba thirst + 
■0MI8 : the actual Gr. word was bit/ojais.} * A term 
for a morbid degree of thirst : nearly synonymous 
with Polydipsia p (Maync Expos. Lex. 1851-60). 

1847 in Craig. 

Dlpsy, variant of Dipsky. 

Dipt, variant of dipped \ pa. t. and pple. of Dip v . 
Diptani, obs. form of Dittany, 

Diptor (,di‘pUi). Entom. [ad. F. dipt Ire (1791 
in lfatz.Dnrm.), L. dipterous, a. Gr. biwnpos two- 
winged, f. 5<-, 8c. s twice 4* irrtp 6 v wing,] One of 
the Diptera ; a two* winged fly. 

i8*8 Webster s.v., The dipters are an order of insects 
having only two wings, and two poisers, ax the fly, 

II Drpt6ra f sb.pl. Entom. [mod.L. — Gr.btwrtpa 
(Aristotle), pi. neuter of biwrfpot two-winged (sc. 
inset /a insects, animal ia animals): see prec.] The 
two- winged flics, a large order of insects having 
one pair of membranous wings, with a pair of hal- 
tcres or poisers representing a posterior pair. Well- 
known examples are the common house-fly, the 
gnats, gad-flies, and crane-flies. 

1819 P autologin ^ Diptera , in /oology, an order of the class 
inset la, characterised by having two wings, under each of 
uhieh is a elavate poi*c w 4 th its appropriate scale. *867 F. 
Frani in Angltngvu (1880) 196 The other orders in most um 
by the fly-fisher* are .. the Diptera , or two-winged. 1879 
A. W. Bennett in Academy 33 Abundantly visited by in- 
sects, especially Diptera. 

Dipter&'oeons, a. Bot. [f. mod. Hot. L. Dip- 
terdeex , f. Differ - contracted from Dipterocarpus 
generic name (f. binrtp^ot two-winged 4- napwbs 
fruit) : see -ackous.] Of or belonging to the 
Natural Order Dipt trace* ( Dipterocarpe * ) ; see 
Diptkrocabp. So Dlptora*, a plant of this order. 


1849 Smart Supply Dipteraceous , epithet of an order of 
arborescent exo^enx, found only in India and the Indian 
Archipelago, which includes the camphor tree ; an order 
chiefly marked !>y the enlarged, foliaceoux, unequal sea* 
ments of the calyx investing tne fruit. 1866 Treas. Bot. I. 
415/a Dipt emc ex ( Diptcrocarfeee, Difterads), a natural 
order of thalamifloral dicotyledons or Exogens, .containing 
large trees with resinou* juice. 

l>ipt«ral(drptcral),a. [f. L .diptcr-os (Vitruv.), 
a. Gr. dim epos (Dipter) 4- -Ah.] 


1. Arch . Having a double peristyl 
s8xs W. Wii kins Civil An Ait, Vitrnviu 


haps the intention of the author to represent dipteral temples 


itrnvius 37 It was per* 
dipteral temples 
they 


with a tieble portico in that front only through which 
were .‘ipproac bed. x8s6 F.t us Elgin Mart . T. 73 A temple 
was of the kind called dipteral, when it had two ranges of 
columns resting on the pavement. 1886 Century Mag , Nov. 
xio/x A dipteral temple. 

2. Entom . -Dhterous. 

x8»8 in Webster. 

Di pteran, a. and sb. Entom. [f. as Dims, 

DlPTKttA 4* -AN.] 

A. adj. ^ Diftehous. B. sb. A dipterous insect. 

184s in Brandb Diet. Sci. % etc. : and in mod. Diets. 

+ Dipte ric, a. Arch. Obs. rare. [a. F, dip- 
/Matte (17th c.), f. Gr. bivnp-os two-winged + 
- 1 C.J ■eDlFTEHAL. 

1664 Evelyn tr. / reart's Archit.yi It was of the dip- 
tervque figure ; that is, inviron’d with a two-fold range of 
Columns. 

Dipterist (di ptcrist). [f. Dipter-a 4- -ibT.] 
An entomologist who studies the Diptera. 

187s O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.d. ii. (1885) ^8 Competi- 
tion .. between the dipterUts and the Icpidopterists. 

DipterOC&rp (di*ptem,kajp). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. Dipterocarf-uSy f. Gr. 8tirr</>-of two-winged 4- 
teapnbs fruit.] A member of the genus Diptera - 
carpus or Natural Order DiftcrocarfeiPy comprising 
East Indian trees characterized by two wings on 
the summit of the fruit, former! by enlargement of 
two of the calyx-lobes. Cf. DiitkraceoI’s. So 
DipterocA'rpouB a., belonging to this genus or 
order. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 703 Diptcrocarps .. Gigantic 
trees abounding in resinous juice, native* of India. 1885 
II. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Art hip. 135 Various species 
of coniferous and dipterocarpous trees. 

Diptero’logy. [f. Diptera: see -(o)logy.J 
That branch of entomology which relates to the 
Diptera . Hence Di pttrolo gical a., Piptero*- 
IOgtgt = DlPTBRlHT. 

x88x Nature XXIV. 46 Descriptions of new diptera, and 
dipterological note*. 

II Di’pteroa. Arch. Formerly also dipteron, 
and, after Fr., diptero. [a. Gr. tiinrtpos (sc. va 6 s) 
two-winged (temple).] A temple or building with 
double peristyle. 

1706 P»m lips (cd. Kersey), Dipteron (in Archit.) a Build- 
ing that has a double Wing or Ide. The Ancient* gave that 
Name to Mich '1 emples as were surrounded with two ranges 
of Pillar* .. which they call’d Wing*. I7»7-S* Chambsrs 
Cycl. % Dipterty or Dipteron. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dipt ere. 
188a Oc.ilvik, Dipteros. 

Dipterous (di-pteras), a. [f. mod.L .dipterous 
(see Dipter) 4- -oua.] 

1. Entom. Two- winged ; of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of the Diptera, 

1773 White in Phil. Prone . LX IV. 201 They .. are 
greatly .. annoyed by a large dipterous insect. 180a Bing- 
i.kv Amm. Biog. (1813) I. 48 Dipterous insects . . are those 
haying only two wings each furnished at its base with a 
poise or balancer. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II, 
304 The noisiest wings belong to insects of the dipterous 
order. 187a Lubbock Orig 4- Met . Ins . i. 24 Smooth ovate 
bodies, much resembling ordinary dipterous pupae. 

2. Bot. Having two wing-like appendages or 
processes, as certain fruits, seeds, etc. 

1851 -60 Maynk Expos. Lex.y Dipterus .. having two 
wings: dipterous. Bot. Applied to a pericarp when it ha* 
lateral appendages like wings. x866 in Treas. Bot, 

II Di'pterus. Balmont. [mod.L., f. Gr. : see 
Diftkk.] A genus of Palaeozoic dipnoous fishes, 
having two dorsal fins, opposite the ventral and 
anal respectively. Hence Dlpta rian a. and sb. t 
belonging to, or a member of, this genus. 

184a H. Miller O. R, Sandst. (ed. 3) 103 The Dipterus or 
double-wing, of the Lower Old Red Sandstone. 1847 Ansted 
A nc. World iv. 70 These ancient Ashes (Dipterians). 1854 F. 
C. Bakewell Geol. 29 Other fishes, of which the dipterus is 
the type, bear more resemblance to fishes of the present day. 

Dipterygian (diptcrrdgian), a. (sb.) Ichth. [f. 
mod.L. DipUrygii (f. 8/r twice 4- vrtpvyi-ov 

fin) 4- -AN.J Having two fins: applied to fislles 
having, or supposed to have, only two fins* Also 
Piptarj’gioua a. 

1847 Craig, Dipt trypans, a family of fishes, furnished with 
two nns only. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. [both words]. 
Diptong. e, obs. form of Diphthong. 

Siptote (di nUM), sb. and a. Gram . Also 7-8 
•tot, 8 • to ton. [ad. L. diptdta (pi.) nouns that have 
only two case-endings, a. Gr. wrrwra, pL neuter of 
Mwrwro-t with a double case-ending, f. bit 
twice 4* wreoros falling (wr&ms case).] 

A. sb. A noun having only two cases* B* adj. 
Having only two cases. 


DIBADIATION* 

161s Brinsley Pcs. Parts (1660) 101 Q. Wbat words do 
you cal) Diptots? A. Such as nave but two cases, 1656 
Blount Gtossngr. % Diftote . 1751 Wesley Whs. (187a) 

XIV. 40 Diptots, which have but two cases; as, Spent is, 
Sponte. i8m tr. Soc in s A rob. Grata. 56 The tnptote are 
distinguished from the diptote nouns by the nunatlon being 
always written over the former. 

Diptych (di'ptik). Forms: 7 diptyok, 7-8 
diptiok, dyptiok, 7-0 diptyo, 8 dyptio, 7- dip* 
tych. [ad. L. diptycna (pi,), a. late Gr. liwrvx o 
pair of writing-tablets, neut. pi. of biwrvxot double- 
folded, f. bis twice 4- trrvxh fold. Cf. mod.F. 
diptyque , £1700 in IIntz.-Darm.] 

1. Anything folded, so as to have two leaves ; 
esf. a two-leaved, hinged tablet of metal, ivory or 
wood, having its inner surfaces covered with wax, 
used by the ancients for writing with the stylus. 

x6aa Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., Diptvchsor Folded 
Table* 1731 Gale in Phil. Trans, XXX^VII. x6t 'l‘he 
Diptychs and Triptychs that were covered with Wax, 
served only for common Occurrences. 18S9 J. Flaxman 
Led. Sculpt, iii. 98 The Greeks executed small woiks of 
great elegance, as may be seen in the dyptics, or ivory 
covers, to consular records, or sacred volumes. 1899 
lick it Timbs Paint . 306 The diptychs .. were among the 
Romans formed of two little tablets of wood or ivory, 
folding one over the other like n book. 

b. sficc. (in fl.) Applied to the artistically 
wrought tablets distributed by the consuls, etc. 
of the later Empire to commemorate their tenure 
of office; hence transferred to a list of magistrates. 

1781 Giiiuon Decl. & F. II. 27 Their names unci portrait*, 
engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, were di»i>ei>€d over the 
empire as presents to the provinces . . the senate . . the people. 
(.Vote) Montfaucon has represented some of these tablets 
or dypticks. 1797 Monthly Mag. 506 The consular dyptic* 
contain similar cypher*. 

2. Eccl. (in pi.) Tablets on which were recorded 
the names of those of the orthodox, living and 
dead, who were commemorated by the early Church 
at the celebration of the eucharist. Hence, The list 
or register of such names ; the intercessions in the 
course of which the names were introduced. 

1640 Hammond Po<rr Mans Tithing Wks. 1684 IV. 5 

ia! 


Enrol their names in the l>ook of life, in those sacred eternal 
diptycks. 1680 Stillingfl. Mischief Separation (cd. 2) 30 
Atticus restored the name of St. Chrysostom to the Diptych* 
of the Church. 17*5 tr. Dupin' s heel. Hist. 17M C. I. v. 64 
The Dipticks ..have been famous, in the Councils of the 
East ever since the Council of Chalccdon. *855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) 1 . ill. iii. 40 The Names of Acacius and 
all who communicated with him were cro-sed from the dip- 
tych*. x88r~3 Sciiaip Encyd. Rehg. Knowl. I. 643 In 
the twelfth century the diptychs fell out of use in the Latin 
Church. 

3. An altar-piece or other painting composed of 
two leaves which close like a book. 

185a Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna Introd. (1857) 52 A 
Diptych is an altar-piece composed of two divisions or 
leaves, which are united by hinge*, and close like a book. 
1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 158 Svmavatn church contains 
a curious diptych with mcdueval figures. 

Di*ptych0US, a. [f. as prec. 4- -ous.] Double- 
folded. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Dipu* (dai’pfo). Zool. [mod.L., ad. Gr. binovs 
two-footed. J a. The typical genus of the jerboas, 
a race of rodents which progress like the kangaroo, 
by leaping with the long hinder legs. b. A small 
marsupial quadruped of Australia, Chmrofus cas - 
tanotis. 

*799 B. J. Barton In Trans. Amer. Soc. IV. 114 (title) 
Some account of the American Species of Dipus, or Jarboa. 
1849 C. Sturt E. vjp. Centr. Austral. II. 5 Mr. Browne and 
I had chased a Dtpus into a hollow log, and there secured 
it. 1850 Cornwallis New World I. 194 The wallabi, the 
dipu*, tne talpero, the wombat. 

Dipyre (dipai°M). Min. [mod. (Haiiy 1801) 
ad. L. dipyroSy Gr. binvpos twice put into the fire, f. 
bi- twice 4- ir vp fire : so called because when heated 
it exhibits both phosphorescence and fusion.] A 
silicate of alumina with small proportions of the 
silicates of soda and lime, occurring in square 
prisms. 

1804 Fourcroy's Chtm . II. 441 The dipyre. 1807 Aikin 
Diet . Chtm. 4* Min. a. v. 1868 Dana Alin, ft 302 Dipyre 
occurs in rather coarse crystals, often large or stout, and 
rarely columnar, in metamorphic rock*. 

Dipyrenons (daipairiTws), a . Bot. [f. Gr. 
81- twice 4- ir fruit-stone 4* -ous.] Containing 
two frnit-stones. 

x 066 in Treas. Bot. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vil 6 *- 
298 The fruits are dipyrenous, tripyrenous, tetrapyrenous, 
etc. (according a* they contain a, 3, or 4 pyrenae. 

t Dirftdiate, v. Obs . [f. L. dby dis - asunder 
4- Radiatb .1 tram. To shea abroad in rays. 

* 1651 Biggs New Disp. P 85 ITo] dtradiate their vertues. 
X7»7 Bailey vol. II, Dirmdimtcdy spread forth in Beams of 
Light. 

Piradifttion (daitfdil* *Jan) . [n. of action from 
precj 

1. The diffusion of rays from a luminous body* 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diradiation, a spreading 

abroad of Beams of Light ; also a plashing or setting or 
Vines in form of Sun-beams. 1883 Syd. Soc . Lex., Direutiar 
tion, the emisnoi|of light-rays from a luminous body. 

2. Med. (See qnot*.) 

>730-6 Bailey (folio), Diradiation (ia Medicine) an in* 
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vigoration of the muscles by the animal spirits, 1893 in 
Crabs Tec knot. Diet . 1883 Syd.Soc. Lev., Diradiation . . 
a synonym for Hypnotism, 

tDi-rml, a. Obs. rare, [f. I.. Dirm the Furies, 
the dire (sisters) + -al«] Of or pertaining to the 
Furies; dire, 

1606 Doo & Cleaver Exp, Prov. xiii.-xiv. (1609) toe 
That we expose not our hearts to these dirall and bitter 
terrors. 

t Diram&'ticm. Obs. ran — l . [f. L. di-, dis- 
asunder + rdm-us branch + -ation.j Branching 
out, ramification. 

1776 Nat . Hist, in Ann. Reg. 109/2 The course and dira- 
(nations of the vessels in stones. 

Diroaan (doj&F&n), a. [f. L. Dime us, f. Dine, 
Or, Alpni) name of a fountain in Ikcotia .1 Of or 
belonging to the fountain of Dirce : used of Pindar, 
called by Horace Dirarus cygnus the Dircrean 
swan ; Pindaric, poetic. 

*730 Young Merchant iv. ii, O thou Dircaean Swan on 
high. 1884 (?• R*V’ July 1^6 The voice of poet and prophet 
. .l)lend©d in a sublime Dircaean strain. »«94 Gladstone 
in 19M Cent. Sept. 318 Air buoyant and copious enough to 
carry the Dircaean swan. 

Dirdum (d 5 * idam) . Sc . and north, dial . F orms : 
5 durdan, 6- dirdtim, 7-9 -dam, -dotu, durdum, 
9 durden, durdem, dordum, dyrdum. [Deri- 
vation unknown ; app. not connected with Sc. dird 
stroke, blow. It has been compared with Gaelic 
diardan anger, surliness, snarling, and with Welsh 
dwrdd, 4 sonitus, strepitus ' (Davies).] 

1 . Uproar, tumultuous noise or din. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 41 And se hat no durdan be done. 
a 1510 Douglas Ring- Hurt 11. 453 Than rais thair meikle 
dirdum and deray. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . 4 
Lat be thi dirdum antfthi din. 1635 Clarke Phraseol. 
170 (Halliw.) An horribte dirdam they made. 1674-91 
Kay Local Words 129 Durdorn, noise. 1686 G. Stuart 
Joco*Ser. Disc . 70 For aw their Dirdom, and their Dintt, 
It was but little they did winn. 180a R. Anderson Cum- 
berld. Ball., Peace 1, Sec a durdem, Nichol says, They’ve 
hed in Lunnon town. 183a W. Sim’Mknson Gate she iul 
Poems 99 Their dirdum yc may hear each ncet, If ye’ll 
but gan to Robbins.. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss.. Dur- 
dnm , riotous confusion. 'The street is all in a durdum.’ 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss , Durden , Durdum, unroar, hubbub. 
189s Net thumb Id. Gloss.. Dirdum , Durdum , Dordum , 
noise and excitement, a confusion, a hurly-burly. 

2 . Outcry ; loud reprehension, obloquy, blame. 

1700 M. Bruce Soul Confirm. 14 (Jam.) A clash of the 

Kirk * craft . .a fair dirdim of their synagogue. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort . vii, • This is a waur dirdum than we got frae 
Mr. Gudyill when ye earr’d me refuse to cat the plum-por- 
ridge on Yule-eve/ 98*3 Misses Corbett Petticoat Tales 

1. 280 Gam.), * I gi’cd her such a dirdum the last time I got 
her sitting »n our laundry.' 18x4 Scott Rcdgauntlet Let. 
xi, 4 We had better lay the haill dirdum on that ill-dcedie 
creature/ 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xix, If I get the 
dirdum of this dreadful accident, I’ll have to fend for 
myself. 

Dire (data), a . and sfi. Also 6-7 dyre. [ad. L. 
dfr-us fearful, awful, portentous, ill-boding. J 
A. adj. 4 Dreadful, dismal, mournful, horrible, 
terrible, evil in a great degree * (T.). 

1387 Drant Horace's Epist. xvi. Fj, With gyues, and 
fetters lie tame the under a galow dyre. 1390 Spenser 
Jb\ Q. 1. xi. 40 All was covered with darknessc dire. 1603 
Shake. Macb. 11. iiL 63 Strange Schrcomes of Death, And 
Prophecying, with Accents terrible, Of dyre Combustion. 
X667 Milton P. L. 11. 638 All monstrous, all prodigious 
things. .Gorgons and Hydra’s and Chimera’s dire. x68x 
Load. Gas . No. 1649/3 And His Majesty, with advice 
foresaldi recommends to His Privy Council to see this Act 
put to dire and vigorous Execution. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 
it. ii, To learn the dire effects of time and change, a 1774 
Golds m. Double Transform. 75 That dire disease, whose 
ruthless power Withers the beauty's transient flower. 1784 
Cowpkr Task 11. 270 Gives his direst foe a friend’s embrace. 
1833 C. Bronte YiUett* xxv, Forced by dire necessity. 1868 
Helps Realmah xvii. (1876) 46a Ostentation, the direst 
enemy of comfort. 

b. Dire sisters (L. dirx so r ores, Dirm ) ; the 

Furies. 

>741 J- Davidson AEneid vii. 195 From the Mansion of 
the dire Sisters. 

+ B. sb. Obs, 

1 . Dire quality or matter, direness. 

1660 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 367 Their sermons 
• .before were verie practicall and commonly full of dire. 

2 . pi. »L. Dirm. Furies, dire sisters. 

*6i@ G. Fletcher Ckrisfs Tri. over Death xxi, Arme, 
arme your selucs. sad Dtrea of my pow’r. 

O. Comb, (chiefly adverbial or parasynthetic), as 
dire-dinging, - gifted \ -lamenting, -looking, -visaged. 

199s Skaks. Two Gent . in. ii. 82 After your dtre-lameming 
Elegies. Visit . . your Ladies chamber.window With some 
sweet Consort 1633 Milton Arcades 59 The cross dire- 
looking planet. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 87^ Here the 
plain harmless native, to the rocks Dire-clinging, gathers 
his ovarious food, a 1881 Rossetti Rose Mary , 2 nd Beryl* 
Sour % Dire-gifted spirits of fire. 

Inreokaiv obs. Sc. form of Duuectob. 

Simt (dire-kt, dai-)» v. Also 5 de-, 5-6 dy-, 
5 derekt, 6 Sc. directs* [f. L. direct* (direct-), 
ppl stem of dtrigfrt (di-) to straighten, set straight, 
direct, guide, f. di- apart, asunder, distinctly for 
de- down) 4* regiro to put or keep straight, to rule. 
It is probable that the ppl. aaj* direct was first 
formed immediately from L dimt-us, and that this 


originated a verb of the same form : cf. -ate 3 3 . 
Both the pa. pple. and finite tenses of the verb were 
used by Chaucer. There is a close parallelism of 
sense-development between direct and address , 
arising out of their etymological affinity : cf. also 
Dress v ] 

1. tram. To write (something) directly or specially 
to a person, or for his special perusal ; to address, 
t &* To dedicate (a treatise) to. Obs. 

ci 374 Chaucer Troylut v. 1868 O moral l Gower, thin 
lx>okc I direct* To thee. 1447 Bokenham Seyntvs (Roxb ) 
Introd. 7 You s»one and fadyr to whom 1 dyrecte This *> mj>)c 
tretyhs. 1555 Eden Decades 136 They dyrcctcd and dedi- 
cated suche thinges to kynges and prim ex. 1381 Sanr. 
Poems* Reform . xliv. 2 To 3011, minister*., and Prrlalti* of 
perdition, This schedul schorl I do direct. 1607 Topsul 
Eonrf. Beasts (1658) 139 The Treatise of English Dogs .. 
translated by A. F. and directed to that noble Gexner. 

+ b. To write (a letter or message) expressly to. 
[L. dirigere e pistol am. 4 th c., Servius* and Jerome ; 
also attributed by Servius to Cicero.] Obs. 

1397 Rolls of Par ft. III. 378/a As it is., declared in the 
same Commission diiectid to William Rikhill, Justice. 1467 
Mann. 4 Hottseh. Eap . T73, I have reseyved :jower mosin 
grasyou[s] leter to me dereketed, to be wclhe ^owere hynes 
.. the nexte morow after Kundelmas day. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xx ii. 84 Yf he take the lettre vnto hym whome it 
is dyrccted vnto, iRst-a Act 3 Hen. VI II. c. 23 $ 5 'J’he 
Kingcs Highncs shall .direct his lettres missy ves to twayn 
of his honourable Counscillours. 1^33 B<k>hi>k Let. in 
Introii. Kttoivl. (1870) Eorcward 53 To, .. Master Thomas 
Cromwell be |>Ih byll dyrectyd. i6ox R. Parsons {ftfle). 
An Apologctical Epistle : directed to tbe right honourable 
Lords,, of her Maicstics Privie Counsel). 1730 Gav in 
Swift’s Lett. (1766) II. 1 15 If you knew how often I talk 
of you. .you would now and then direct a letter to me. 

o, spec. In modern usage, To write on the out- 
side of (a letter or the like) the name, designation, 
nnd residence of the person to whom it is to be 
delivered ; to write the 4 direction * or 4 address * on. 

(In early examples not separable from b.) 

1588 S11AK8. L.L.L, iv. ii, 13J But Damosclla virgin, Was 
this directed to you ? 1641 A ing s Reply in Rushw. Hist. 

Colt. (1721) V. 63 His Message, .was . . taken, .by the Earl 
of Essex, and though not to him directed, was by him 
opened. 1607 Lond. Gas. No. 3334/4 The Box nail'd up 
and Directed to Mrs. Ann PcrrioL 1713 Addison Guardian 
No. 123 F3 A letter folded up and directed to a certain 
nobleman. 1796 Shelvockk Toy. round Wot hi 134 Put 
them all up together in one packet, and direct them to 
me. 1835 Lm Houghton in Life (1891) 1 . xi. S27 Lady Elies, 
mere’s letter missed me altogether, although directed as I 
desired. 

absol. 1707 T110RF8UY in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 337 If 
I had sooner known how to direct to yon, I had long ago., 
written. 1751 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 26 Direct to me at Mr. 
liipkLVs, Ironmonger in Monmouth. 1773 Johnson Let. to 
Mrs. Thraie 6 June, 1 hope my sweet Queeney will write 
me a long letter, when, .she knows how to direct to me. 

2. To address (spoken words) to any one ; to utter 
(speech) so that it may directly reach a person. 
arch. 

CX450 tr. De Imitations 1. xxiil, pider dircctc praters Ft 
daily momynges wi}> teres. 1391 Skaks. i Hen. Yt. v. iii. 
179 Words sweetly plac’d, and modesipjie directed. 1611 
Bible Ps. v. 3 In the morning will I direct my prayer vnto 
thee. *63* Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxv. 131 To whom the 
Speech is directed. 

+ b. To impart, communicate expressly, give in 
charge to a person. Obs. 

<1x400 Pisttlt of Susan 278 He directed bis dom To 
Danyel j>e prophctc. 1398 Barret 1 heor. Warren, i. 1 
The stratte charges and commands directed from her Ma- 
icstic. 1633 Bp. Hai l Hard Texts 324 If God should direct 
his precepts to a child. 

3. To put or keep straight, or in right order. + a. 
To set or put in right order, to arrange. Obs. 

1509 Hawks Past . Pleas, x. iii, Dysposicion, the true 
Seconde parte Of rethorike, doth evermore dyrecte The 
maters formde of this noble arte, Gyvyng them place after 
the aspect. 

b. To keep in right order ; to regulate, control, 
govern the actions of. 

c 1510 More Picas Wks. 32 O holy God . . whiche heauen 
and earth directest all alone. 1548-9 ( Mar.) Ilk. Com, Prayer 
132b (Commun. Coll.) To direct, sanctifye and gouerne, both 
our heartes and bodies. 1532 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 
29 It [the eye] direckis al the membri* of our bodie. X713 
Addison Catou », 41 He.. cover'd with Numidian Guards, 
directs A feeble army.^ 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Napoleon 
Wk*. (Bohn) I. 373 His grand weapon, namely, the millions 
whom he directed. 18B3 F roude Short Stud. IV. 1. 1 . 1 The 
mind, or spiritual part of nuu), ought to direct his body. 

O* absol. 

s6ti Bible EccL x. 10 Wisedom is profitable to direct 

4. trans . To cause (a thing or person) to move 
or point straight to or towards a place; to aim (a 
missile); to make straight (a course or way) to 
any point; to turn (the eyes, attention, mind) 
straight to an object, (a person or thing) to an aim, 
purpose, etc. 

tca6 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 93 Y* vice y* most 
Bsalceth man lyke to beetles, & directeth hym from god. 

W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 137 Direct e the ruler 
With hys two sightes unto anye one place. 1576 Fleming 
Pauopl. Epist. 23, I came out of Asia, and directed my 
aaile from Aegina towardes Megara. Ibid. 350 But if he 
ffciled. .in directing hit shafte. 163a Lithoow Trap. nr. 99 
Directing his course to rush up oq the face of a low Rocke. 
t 6 S 5 Stanley Hist. Philos. Ded-, I send this book to you 
because you first directed me to this design, c 1676 Lady 
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Chawortm in nth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. jr, 
! . . had the good luck to escape the squibs . especially di- 
rected to the ba leone over agatnst me. 1703 Moxon Meek. 
E vert. 205 Do not direct the cutting Corner of the Chi*t.e 1 
inwards. 1711 Addison Spetf. Na 159 P8. 1 directed my 
Sight as I was ordered. iveS A*tv. Copt. R . Boyle 31 T hey 
directed their Steps towards mv Confinement. 1790 Bai xy 
Horst Paul. i. 8 A different undertaking, .and directed to a 
d ilfci cii t purpose. 1833 Macau LAV Hist. Eng. 111 . 26 Howe 

.dncUed all his sarcasms, .against the mAlecontenls 1836 
Kmi-kjkjn A ng. Traits , Times Wks. (Bohn) II. 119 But tnc 
Mt‘adinc\» of the aim suggests the belief that this fire is 
directed . .by older engineer*, i860 Tyndall iliac. 11. xxiv. 
3S5 To direct attention to an extiemelv curious fact. 1867 
Smiiks Huguenots Eng. i. (1880)0 Tnese measures wne 
ill ret ted against the printing of religious works generally. 
1871 B. Sir wari Heat f 35 These telescopes arc diieiud 
piwardt. two markit. 1874 Grrkn Short l fist . vi. § 4 302 
The efforts of the French monarchy had been diiectcd to 
the conquest of Italy. 1873 Jo* Kir Plato (cd. 9) I. 207 
EvcrylKKly’s eyes were directed towards him. 

al'\ol. 1639 Fuller Holy War V. ix. (1647) 244 Good 
deeds w r *» clirei t to huppinesse. 

b. To infotm, instruct, or guide (a person), ns 
to the way ; to show (any one) the way. 

1607 Siiaks. Cor. iv. iv. 7 Direct me, if it Iks your will, 
whcic great Auflidiu* lies. 1632 J. IlANUARiitr Bioutti* 
h umtena 92. 1 woubl faine be so dncctcd an 1 might findu 
him out. Mod. Can you direct me to the neatest railway 
station? 

t c. intr. for rcjl. To point. Obs. 

1665 Hooke Mu rogr. 205 Little white brUles whose points 
all directed t>ack wards. 1723 Chamui ms tr. Le (tin's 
Treat. An hit. 1 . 64 Care, .taken that . . each Flume direct 
to its Origin. 

5. tram. To regulate the course of; to guide, 
conduct, lead ; to guide with advice, to advise. 

* 55 p W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 11 Directc thy 
Chariot in a mcane, clymta thou not to hye. 1381 1 ‘m iik 
Guazzo's Civ. Com*, ti. (1586) 114b, lllcl maketh her the 
stnrre by whoso a<q>ect he doth direct all his doings. 1383 
T. Washington tr. Nnholay’s Coy. 1. xv, if>h, Having 
prepared a frigat to direct us. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. 
vii. 14 Some God direct my iudgemciit. 1634 Sir T. Hkr- 
bert Trav. 5 Shark cs . . arc alwayca directed by a liulu 
spec led fish, called a pilot fish. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 
162 1'he choice of your friends has been singularly directed. 
1776-81 Gibbon DaL <5 A*. xxvii.(i87v) 440/j The const ience 
of tbe credulous prince was directed by saints nnd bishops. 
1856 F roude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 414 He directed, or 
attempted to direct, his conduct by the broad rules of what 
lie thought to be just. 

b. Afus. To conduct (a musical ]»crformancc). 

1880 Grovk Diet. Mus. I. 390/1 At the concert which he 
had to direct (during the senes of 1820). 1893 W. F. Court- 
ney in Academy ij May 413/1 The music . . was composed 
and directed by Handel. 

0. To give authoritative instruct ions to; to ordain, 
order, or appoint (a person) to do a thing, (a thing) 
to be done. 

1598 Siiaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 98 Flc first direct my men 
what they shall doe with the basket. l6lt Cvmb. v. v. 
280 A feigned letter, .which directed him To scekc her on 
the Mountaines. 163a Lithcow 1 rav. x. ^57 He made fast 
the doore. .ns he was directed. 1727 Dk For Hist. A//ar. 
iii. (1840)22 Whether he is ever sent or directed to come. 
*747 Cot. Eec. Penney Ip. V. lot The Order of the King in 
Council which was directed to be laid before us. 1732 John- 
son Rambler No. 200 p 14 One of the golden precepts of 
Fythngoras directs, that • a friend should not lie hated for 
little faults '. * 1873 B’ness Bunsen in Hare f.ife (1879) I. ii. 
59 The seeming arbiter of war. .directed his legions to re- 
move from Boulogne. 1891 Law Times XCII. 107/i Finally 
the master directed an issue to be tried. 

b. intr. or absol. To give directions ; to order, 
appoint, ordain. 

1635 Higgks Com pi , Ambass. 6 Her skill and years was 
now to direct . . not to be directed. 1700 S. L tr. Lryke's 
Yoy. E. Ind. 19 The President is one of the Council, but 
cannot direct in any thing of moment without th« consent 
of the General. 1764 Goldsm. Trap. 64 Who can direct, 
when all pretend to know? 1818 Jab. Mill Brit . India 

II. v. v. 320 Cast their anchors as chance or convenience 
directed. x888 Law Times' Rep. LIX. 165/1 D'o] be con- 
veyed to them as tenants in common, or joint tenants, as 
they should direct. 

c. trans . To order, appoint, prescribe (a thing 
to be done or carried out). 

1816 Keating* Trot*. (1817) II. 20 On the present occa- 
sion, the alcaid.. directed a different arrangement. 1863 
H. Cox Insiit . 1. vii. 81 The House of Commons had 
directed an impeachment against Lord Treasurer Danby. 
,8 » 3 . Law Ref . 11 Q. Bench Div. 591 [The Judge] was of 
opinion that tne words above mentioned were privileged., 
and directed a nonsuit. 

+ d. To prescribe (medically). Obs . 

1734-64 Smkllik Midwif. III. 77, I directed some The- 
baick drops. 

7. Astro/. To calculate the arc of direction of (a 
gignificator) : see Direction 10 . 

1810 Jab. Wilson Compt. Diet. Astrol. s.V. Directions. 
Problem ist. To direct the Sun when not more than a" 
distant from the cusp of the mid-heaven to any conjunction 
or aspect .. Problem 7th.— To direct a significator with 
latitude to any conjunction or aspect. 

f B. Examples of direct as pa. pple. ■» Directed. 
(Cf. also next.) Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Lends T. 650 Another lettre 
wroght ful synfully. Vn to the kyng direct of this mateere. 
c 1392 — Compt. Venus 75 Pryncesse, resceyve|* \h* cotn- 
playnt in gree Vn to you re excellent benign ytee Dyrcct. 
1423 Jab. IKmgisQ. Ixii, The ditee there 1 maid Direct to 
hire that was my hertis queue, c 1439 tr. De Imitations 

III. Ixiv, To ke are tnyn eyen dyrecte, my god, fader of 
mercies. 1993 Hawes Examp. Yirt. vn. 1*0 Thrush 
whome his tubgectes be dyrect sgti Act 4 Hen. VIlt % 
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c. 4 | i One writte of proclamation to be direct to the 
Shinf of the Countie. 1567 Satir. For tut Reform. (tS^o) 
vi. (title), Ane Exhortation derect to my Lord Regent. 

Direct (dire kt, cUi-), a - and cuiv. Also 4-6 
dy-, directe, 6 dereot. [prob. a. F. direct (13th 
c. in Godef. Stiff !. ) - Pr. direct. It. dir el to, Sp. 
dertcho right, ad. L. direct- us ( derectus \ pa. pplc. 
of dirigfrt, derigFre : see Direct v. The pa. pole, 
was used as a simple adj. already in Latin, For 
the strictly ppl. use in Eng. see aJter prec. vb.] 

A. adj . 

1. In reference to space : Straight ; undeviating 
in course ; not circuitous or crooked. 

[«39« • see c.] 

1548 Hall C Aron , Hen. IV 13 The confederate* .. toke 
the directc way., toward Windsor. 1M9 Cunningham 
Cosmogr. (Has sc 60 The directc distance from Portsmouth 
to Barwickc. i* 330. miles. 1699 Dami'itr Voy. II. lii. 10 
being the directed Course they can steer for Barbadoc*. 
1748 Relat. Earthy. Lima 40 The Streets are in a direct 
Line, and of a convenient breadth. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 14a Pi We turned often from the direct road to please 
ourselves with the view. 1834 Mfowin Angler in Wales II. 
00, I soon left the horseroad, and took a direct line over 
black heathery hills. 1874 Mosley Compromise (i8$6) 1 
To consider in a short and direct way, some of the limits 
that are set [etc ). 

b. Of rays, etc. : Proceeding or coming straight 
from their source, without reflexion, refraction, 
or interference of any kind. Of a shot : That 
travels to the point which it strikes without rico- 
cheting, or touching any intermediate object. 

So Dn t vision , vision by unrefracted and unreflectcd 
rays; direi tension sheet rtiscofe, one in which dire<t vision 
1* used. Direct-draft (attrib.), applied to a boiler, etc, from 
which the hot air and smoke pass off in a single direct flue, 
instead of circuitously to economize the heat. 

.706 Phillips ted. Kersey), Direct Ray(\r\ Opticka) is the 
Ray which is carry'd from a Point of the Visible Object 
directly to the Eye, through one and the same Medium. 
/buf. t Direct Vision is when the Rays of laght come from 
the Object directly to the Eye. 1839 T. Beale Nat. Hist. 

.N perm It 'hale 150 Under the direct rays of a tropical sun. 
1840 Mrs. Somkkviile Connect. Phys. Sc. xxvi. 277 Places 
sheltered from the direct ray* of the sun. 1876 C atal. Sc. 
App. S. Ketts. Mu*. § 180a The instrument . . may be used 
as a small du cct vision spectroscope. 1890 Daily New* at 
Aug. 3 / 2 The target was examined, when it was found that it 
was a direct hit. .The 1st Midlothian got a direct at first shot, 
t o. phr. In direct of: in a straight line with. 
C1391 Chaucer As/rot. 11. $ 4a Loke where the same 
planet is wreten in the hede of thy tahele, and than loke 
what hpu findcst in directe of the same $erc of owrc lord 
wythe is passid. Ibid,, Wryte J>at J>ou findcst in dirccte of 
the same planete hat |>ou worchyst fore. 

2. Moving, proceeding, or situated at right tingles 
or perpendicularly to a given surface, etc. ; not 
oblique. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (16^0) 4 b, In ptaces where the 
beanies are cast indirectly ana obliquely, and that where 
they are not too nigh to the direct beanies, nor too far off 
from them, there is a moderate heute. 1638 Dugdalk in 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. (1736) 50 Some of them are . . 
Twenty Feet in direct Height from the I.evel whereon they 
stand. *680 K. Brookk tr. Le Blank's J'rav . 32a Ships 
cannot enter it without a direct wind. 1700 S. L. tr. Eryke's 
Voy. into R. 1 . 350 We hoisted up Sail all together, with a 
dire* t Wind for us at S. K. 

b. Of the sphere: Having the pole coinciding 
with the zenit n ( parallel s pie re), or lying on the 
horizon (right sphere ) ; not oblique. Of a sun- 
dial : Facing straight to one of the four cardinal 
points ; not declined. 

1839 D Pell Irnfr. Sea To Rdr. D v b, note % They are 
like a direct North Dial, that hath but morning and evening 
hours on it. 1701 Moxon Meek. Everc. 310 Of I>yal 
Planes some be Direct, others Dccliners, others Oblique. 
1717 51 Chambers Cycl. *. v. Dial , Dials which respect the 
cardinal points of the horizon, are called direct dial* . . 
North Dial or erect direct north Dial, is that described on 
the surface of the prime vertical looking northward. 

c. Mil . Applied to a battery, etc. whose fire Is 
perpendicular to the line of works attacked. 

1831 J. S. Macaulay Field Fort if. 8 The defence is called 
direct when the flanking line is perpendicular to the line 
flanked ; when not perpendicular, it is termed oblique . 

d. Meek, (see quot.\ 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. | m When a body 
rolls and spins on another body, the trace of cither on the 
Other is the curved or straight line along which it is suc- 
cessively touched. If the instantaneous axis is in the 
normal plane perpendicular to the traces, the rolling is 
called direct. 

e. Cry st. Opposed to obliatse : see auot. 

Gurnhy Crystallogr. 65 Those frhombohedrons] in 

which the unequal index is algebraically greater than the 
equal indices are called direct. 189$ Story-Maskklynk 
Crystallogr. 141 and 31a. 

o. A sir on. Of the motion of a planet, etc. : Pro- 
ceeding in the order of the eodiacal signs, in the 
same direction as the sun in the ecliptic, i.e. from 
west to east ; also said of the body so moving. 
Opposed to retrograde . 

<*1391 Chaucer Astro 1 . 11. 1 35 heading, This is the work* 
Inge of the conclusioun, to lcnowe yif that any planete be 
directe or retrograde. Ibid.. Yif so be hat this planete be 
vp*on the Est side . . thanne is he retrograde & yif he be on 
the west side, than is he directe. 1700 Dryden Fables , 
Ralamon 4 Arc. 11. 618 Two gepmantick figures were dis- 
played .. a warrior and a maid, One when direct, and one 
when retrograde. *7*6 tr. Gregory's A siren. I. m, 453 
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After the Planet which is nearer to the Sun, has pass'd the 
second Station at d, it becomes direct again. >786-7 Bon* 
nycastlk Astron, 419 A planet is said to be direct, when it 
moves according to the order of the signs. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 14 The course of these celestial motions is always 
from west to east, which is the direct course. 

4. Of relations of time, order, succession, etc., 
which can be figured or represented by those of 
space : Straightforward, uninterrupted, immediate. 

a. gen. 

>494 Fabyan Chron. v. Ixxvi. 54, I shut .. sette theym in 
suchc a direct ordre, that it shafbe apparant to the Reder. 

b. Of succession ; Proceeding in an unbroken line 
from father to son, or the converse; lineal, as 
opposed to collateral ; as a direct heir or atuestor. 

>348 Hall Chron., Hen . IV, 21 b, Edmonde Mortimer .. 
then next and direct heirc of England and of Frau nee. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 117 The la*t King of 
Portugall. in whom ended the direct masculine line, a 1 68 z 
Fuller Worthies, Warwicksh. (1662) 126 Sir James Drax, 
a direct descendant from the Heir* male. *717-31 Chambers 
Cycl. *. v. Direct , The heirs in a direct line always precede 
those in the collateral lines. 

c. Lope . Proceeding from antecedent to conse- 
quent, from cause to effect, etc. ; uninterrupted, 
immediate. 

*8a8 Whately Rhetoric in F.ncycl. Metrop. 258/1 Either 
Direct or Indirect Reasoning being employed indifferently 
for Refutation as well a* for any other purpose. *884 
Bowen Logic viii. 243 In the other Figure*, there are two 
indifferent Conclusion*, neither of which is more direct or 
immediate than the other*. 1891 Welton Logic I. iv. iy. 
422 Reduction is direct when the original conclusion is 
deduced from premise* derived frorn tnose given. Ibid. 
426 'Phis indirect process is not reduction in the same sense 
as the direct method is. 

d. Math . Following the simple or natural order ; 
opposed to inverse : see quots. 

*394 Blunokmi Excrc. 1. xi. (ed. 7) 33 Working by the 
common or direct Rule of Three. *7»7-5* Chamhkks 
( > /. s.v. Diiat. 1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 44 The 
Rule of Three Direct is that in which more requires more, 
or less requires less. 1807 Ibid. II. 279 The Direct and 
Inverse Method of Fluxion* .♦ the direct method . . consists 
in finding the fluxion of any proposed fluent or flowing 
quantity ; and the inverse method, which consists in finding 
tne fluent of any proposed fluxion. *839 it. Biro Nat, 
Philos. 6^ In the direct ratio uf the arms of the lever. 

e. Direct opposite or contrary : that which is 
in the same straight or vertical line on the oppo- 
site side of the centre ; that which is absolutely or 
exactly contrary. 

1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 173 He had not 
scrupled to assert the direct contrary of the position* by 
him maintained. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 482 Is not 
this the diiect contrary of what was admitted before? 

f. Music. Opposed to inverted (of intervals, 
etc.), or to contrary (of motion). 

x8a8 Webster h. v., In Music, a direct interval is that 
which form* any kind of harmony on the fundamental 
sound which produces it; as the fifth, major third, and 
octave. 1864 - Direct chord (Mush, one in which the 
fundamental tone is the lowest. *867 Macearkf.n //«/•■ 
rnony xi. 50 The augmented 5th, which stands between the 
mediant and the leading note in a minor key, i* always 
dissonant, in whatever position it occurs, whether direct 
or inverted. *88o Grove Diet. Mus. I. 448 Direct Motion 
is the progression of part* or voice* in a similar direction. 

5. That goes straight to, or bears straight upon, 
the point, without circumlocution or ambiguity ; 
straightforward. 

*330 Palsgr. 387 ‘ To »erve you * maketh a dyrccte an- 
suere to the questyon. 1333 Coverdalk Job xxxviii. 3, 

I will question the, se thou geue me a dyrccte answcrc. 
*589 Puttrniiam Eng.Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 238 Which had | 
bene the directer speech and more apert. 1600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. v. iv. 90. 1 durst go no further then the lye cir- 
cumstantial : nor ne durst not giue me the lye direct. 1831 
Hobbks Leviath. 11. xviii. 93 IT the Soveraign Power .. be 
not in direct termes renounced. *7*19 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. I. iv. 308 No direct evidence had a* yet appeared 
against Bothwell. 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 114 They 
ventured to bring direct charges against the Treasurer. 
>888 R. Kipling Tales fr. Hilts (1891; 245 This was at once 
a gross insult and a direct lie. 

b. Straightforward in manner or conduct; up- 
right, downright 

>386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 31 Just or ui\just, 
godly or wicked, direct or indirect, worthy or to be dis- 
praised. x8ob Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 298 Be euen and direct 
with me, whether you were sent for or no. 1604 — Oth. 
111. iii. 378 Take note, take note, (0 World !) To be direct 
and honest, h not safe. *848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . 

1. v. 17 Yet was the Idolatry direct and downe-right in the 
people. 1788 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) 1. 108 (Pulse) 
When my views are direct . . I care not if all the world saw 
me. 179a A. Youno Trot*. France 979 His conduct in the 
revolution ha* boen direct and manly, *87* Morley Vol- 
taire (1886) 9 If he was bitter, he was still direct >894 
Baring-Go ovo Kitty Alone II. 107 She was one of those 
direct persons who, when they have taken a course, hold 
to it persistently. 

1 0 . Downright, positive, absolute (in character). 
1888 Pkpys Diary 19 Aug , What should it be but Jane, 
in a fit of direct raving, which lasted half an hour. >7S> 
Paltock P. Wilkin* (1784) II. 332 I then perceived they 
were direct forges. 

6. Effected or existing without intermediation or 
intervening agency ; immediate. 

>896 Shake. Merck. V. iv. L 150 That by direct, or in- 
direct attempts He seeke the life of any Citisen. 1801 — 
Alt's Well in, vi. 9 In mine owne direct Knowledge, with- 
out any malice . . he's a most notable Coward. >803 Foma 
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Ess. 1. U. 29 Direct companionship with a few. s8ee 
Scoresby Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 356 The fisher is liable to re- 
ceive. .direct blows from its fins or tail. >880 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. V. ix. i. aos The directest manifestation of Deity to 
man i* in His own image, that is, in man. >883 Bright Sp. 
America 30 June, There is no man in England who has a 
more direct interest in it than 1 have. >891 Law Times XCI. 
425/2 The Reform Act of 1833 placed the representatives of 
the people in direct touch with their constituencies. 

b. Of speech or narration : In the form in which 
it was uttered, not modified in form by being re* 
ported in the third person. 

1737-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Direct , A very good historian 
use* the phrase Direct Speech, or harangue, when he intro- 
duces any one speaking, or haranguing of himself. >879 
Roby Latin Gram. 11. iv. xxiii. 325 The indicative expresses 
a fat t ; or a direct statement of opinion of the writer or 
speaker. Ibid. 333 A direct question (or exclamation) U put 
in the indicative mood. 

c. Btol. Of cell- division : Effected without the 
foimation of nuclear figures ; amitotic. 

>888 Roi.leston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 93 The 
division of the protoplasm is preceded or accompanied by 
division of the nucleus. The process may be direct or 
amitotic^ the nucleus simply elongating, and being split by 
a constriction. 

d. Direct action , action which takes effect with- 
out intermediate instrumentality. 

Direct-action or direct-acting steam-engine, one in which 
the piston-rod or cross-head act* directly upon the crank 
without the intervention of a working-beam. 

Direct-acting or direct-action pump : a steam-pump in 
which the steam-piston and the pump-piston are connected 
by a straight piston rod, without intervening crank. 

[18-mi Penny Cycl. XXII. 507/1 [ItJ effects the direct con- 
nection of the piston with the crank. Ibid. 507/2 Engines 
of direct connection.] *•43 Ptoc. Inst. Civil Engin. II. 69 
'The comparatively recent introduction of direct-action 
steam-engines on board the steam- vessels of the Royal Navy. 
1837 Cm ambers Information I. 396 The best and simplest 
form of direct-acting engine is that known as the oscillating. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mcih. 1. 356/x (Wcstinghouse-brake) 
A small but powerful direct-acting, steam-engine . . operates 
the air-pump. Ibid. 705 In Napier's direct-action steam- 
engine, the beam is retained, but only for the purpose of 
working the pumps. 1878 Proc. Inst . Civil Engin. Mil. 
98 {title) Direct Acting or Non-Rotative Pumping Engines 
and Pumps. Ibid. 364 The construction of the second 
direct-action pumping engine on a new system for the Paris 
waterworks at St. Maur. 

e. Direct tax : one levied immediately upon the 
persons who arc to bear the burden, as opposed to 
indirect taxes levied upon commodities, of which 
the price is thereby increased, so that the persons 
on whom the incidence ultimately falls pay indi- 
rectly a proportion of taxation included in the price 
of the article. So direct rate, rating , taxation , etc. 

Thu chief direct taxes in Great Britain are the Income and 
Property Taxes; local and municipal rates are also example* 
of direct taxation. 

*778 Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. {1869) II. 443 There arc . . 
two different circumstances which render the interest of 
money a much less proper subject of direct taxation than 
the rent of land. 1801 A. Hamilton Whs. (1886) VII. 192 
There is, perhaps, no item in the catalogue of our taxes 
which has been more unpopular than that which is called 
the direct tax. 180a M. Cutler in Life (1888) II. 65 There 
arc two objects in \iew— one is to attack the funded debt, 
and the other, a direct tax upon the people. >8a6 Webster 
s.v., Direct tax is a tax assessed on real estate, a* house.* 
and lands. 1845 M c Culloch Taxation Introd. (1852) 1 
A 'Pax is called direct when it is immediately taken from 
property or labour ; and indirect when it is taken from them 
by making their owners pay for liberty to use certain 
articles, or to exercise certain privileges. >845 Disraeli 
Sybil (1863) 220 The ruinous mystification that metamor- 

£C osed direct taxation by the Crown into indirect taxation 
the Commons. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 287 The 
content excited by direct iinpost* is . . almost always out 
of proportion to the quantity of money which they bring into 
the Exchequer. 1894 Daily News 13 Feb. 5/3 Having 
fabricated a direct-rating test for parish councillors, the 
House did the same for guardians of the poor. 

B. adv. -Dibkctlt. a. Straight in direction 
or aspect, b. Immediately. c. Absolutely, 
exactly, d. Comb, with adj,, as direct-acting (sec 
A 6 d), direct-dealing. 

c 1430 Hknryson Test. Cres. (R.h Her [Venus'] golden 
face in oppositioun Of God Phebus direct descending down. 

? a 1330 F re iris of Berwih 342 in Dun bads Poems (1893) 396 
And to the eist direct he turnis his face. >6ia Rowlands 
Fooles Bolt 14 Saying grace in mentall wise, Holding his 
Hatt direct before his eye*. *887 Milton P . L. hi. 528 
Direct against which op’nd from beneath. .A passage down 
to th* Earth. *743 Chesterf. Lett. I. xeix. 277 You will 
observe, they arc direct contrary subjects. >830 Westmimt. 
Rett. XII. 992 We do not think that any direct-dealing 
man., can admire the figure. >840 Macaulay Ess., 
Ranke (1854) 556/a Hi* orders have come down to him 
. .direct from on high. x868 Freeman Norm. Cone. (1876) 
II. App. 669 He fancies that the embassy went direct to 
Hungary. x88o Law Rep. 39 Ch. Div. 460 This property is 
held direct from the Crown. >884 Ibid. 9 App, Cases x 
Securities, .procurable only from the corporations direct. 

Direct (dire*kt), sb. [app- f- Djbsct v .] 

1. gen. A direction. 

1613 T. Adams Lycanthropy 4 1 Behold '1 Is .. In Holy 
Writ, evermore the avant<ourier of some excellent thing. . 

It is a direct, a reference, a dash of the Holy Gbost't pen. 

2. Mus. A sign (w) placed on the stave at the 
end of a page or line to indicate the position of the 
following note, 

>874 Playfouo Skill Mus. 1. xi. 35 A Direct is usually at 
the end of a Line, and serves to direct to the place of the 
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DIRBOTABLE. 

fir ft Not* on the next Line. 1880 Grove Diet, Mus. 1 . 448/9 
Direct, a mark (w) to be found in music up to the present 
century, .like the catchword at the foot of a page. 

+ 3. In direct of : see Direct a. 1 c. 
Dirrctftbl#, a. Also -ible. [f. Direct v. f 
•able.] Capable of being directed. 

1884 Pali Matt G. 95 Aug. e/i No argument, .would have 
persuaded . . the spectators that 1 had not guided with 
singular expertness my directable balloon. 184 Commer- 
dot Advert, (N. Y.), Once the principle of directive bal- 
looning is discovered. 

XHr**et«d, ffil. a. [f. Direct v. + -kd’.] 
Aimed, addressed, guided, etc. : see the vb. 

1998 Florio, Diretto. .directed or ad rest, im Philip 
Quartl 93 The Coach was arriv'd to the directed Place. 1855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, 111 . 036 The Dartmouth poured on 
them a well direct ed” broadside. >891 Daily News 6 May 
5/6 To create and maintain a large amount of organised and 
directed activity within the limits of his large diocese. 

Hence t Dlrrotedlj adv, Obs., directly. 

*538 Tonstall Serin, Palm Sund. (1825) 49 We sliuld 
put an other foundation of the churche than Christe, whyche 
is dyrectedly agaynst aaint Paule. a 164s Br. Mountagu 
Acls amt Man, (1649) 977 Directedly intending for his 
owne advancement. 

Director, •ible : see Director, -able. 
Directing, vbl. sb. [f. Direct v, + -ino 1 J 
The action of the verb Direct (q.v.) ; direction (in 
various senses). 

1930 Palscr. 213/9 Directyng, adresse. 1999 Cunningham 
Cosmog r. Glasse 161 As touchinge the directing of an ye 
xhippe. i6u Star Chamb, Cases (Camden) 97 The coun- 
tenancing 0? causes and directing of juries. 1791 Labelyk 
Westm.Br \ 66 The Directing the Persons concerned therein, 
was committed to one Person only. 1890 G. B. Shaw 
Fabian Ess. Socialism 119 The ‘directing* of companies 
and the patronizing of nitrogenous Volunteer Colonels. 

Dire cting, ppl a. [-iaa a.] That directs : 
sec the verb. 

. *588 J. M ELLIS Brie/e Instruct . G viij, Aboue the direct- 
ing line, 1670 Devout Commun. (1688) 69 Some beams of 
thy directing consolatory light. 1719 Die Fok Crusoe (1840) 
I. xv. 950 A secret directing Providence. 1889 Spectator 
19 Oct j That i*' the true end of arranging work, and it is 
one which the directing classes do not forget when arrang- 
ing work for themselves. 

b. spec, directing- circle, a circle made of two 
hoops, one within the other, to guide sappers in 
the making of gabions ; direoting-plane ( Persp .), 
a plane passing through the point of sight parallel 
to the plane of the picture ; directing-point 
(Persp.), the point at which any original line 
meets the directing plane (GvtxMArch. Gloss. 1876); 
directing-post, a finger-post on a road. 

% 185* J. S. Macaulay Field Fort if. 66 The directing circle 
is then laid on a level piece of ground, and seven, eight, or 
nine pickets are driven at equal distances apart, between 
the hoops. *876 Directing plane, point (sec Director 
1878 Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 98 Reaching the directing- 
post where the road branched into two, she paused. 
Direction (dire'kjbn, dai-). [a. L. direction - 
cm, n. of action from dirig-$re to Direct ; cf. F. 
direction , 15th c. in Hatz.-Darm., possibly the 
immediate source in some senses.] 

1 . The action or function of directing: a. of 
pointing or aiming anything straight towards a 
mark ; b. of putting or keeping in the right way 
or course; guidance, conduct; o. of instructing 
how to proceed or act aright ; authoritative guid- 
ance, instruction; d. of keeping in right order; 
management, administration. 

1909 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxtv. xiii, She [nature] werketh 
upon all wonderly . . In sondry wysc by great dyreccyon. 
1968 Grafton Chron. II. 138 Which thing was shewed unto 
tne kin gen counsaile, by whose direction, the matter was 
committed unto Sir Philip Basset. 1604 Smaks. Oth . (i. 
ill. xa8 He is a Souldier, fit to stand by Caesar And giue 
direction. ^618 Raleigh in Four C. Eng. Lett. 38 Where 
without any direccion from me, a Spanish village was burnt. 
1659 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 109 Father Amout, 
who was preferred by the Duke of Luynes, to the direction 
of the [King's] Conscience. 166a J. Davies tr. Olearius ' 
Coy. Am bass. 36 The Steeples give a great direction to the 
Ships that sail that way. 1689-91 Locke Toleration in. ii. 
Wks. 1797 II. 394 Their want of Knowledge during their 
Nonnage, makes them want Direction, a 1719 Bp. Smal- 
ridgr u-)> The direction of good works to a good end. 
1769 A. Dickson Treat. Agrie . (ed. a) 217 He may use one 
or his hands when necessary for the direction of the horses. 
1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. 11. i. 60 [No] such precision. . 
in the direction of the arrows. i8al Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxil, Who shall arraign the head by whose direction the 
act was done? 1896 Froude Hitt. Eng. (1858) I. v. 499 
The French prince followed the direction of his wiser 
instincts. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola iu ix, She felt the need 
of direction even tn small things. 

1 2. Capacity fordirecting; administrative faculty. 
1989 J. B. tr. rsrtfs Sch. Beasts s A viL Because of their 
industne . . and of that prudence and direction that they 
have. 159a Shake. Rick. Ill , v. iil 16 Call for some men 
of sound direction. 1636 Massinger Bash/. Lover 11. iv, 
The enemy must say we were not wanting In courage or 
direction. 

3. The office of a director ; a body of directors ; 
•Directorate. 

. tyio Steele Tatter No. 906 Ps-We met a Fellow who 
is a Lower Officer where Jack is in the Direction. *771 
Smollstt Humph. CL (1813) m$ A friend, .will recommend 

r u to the direction. 1895 Thackeray Newsomes L 6e, 
will ask some of the Direction. 1871 F. S. Williams 
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Midi. Raitw. r«4 Resignation by Mr. Hudson of his posi- 
tion on the direction. 

b. Mus. The office or function of the conductor 
of an orchestra or choir : see Direct v. 5 b. 

+ 4 . Orderly arrangement or disposition of mat- 
ters ; arranged or ordered course ; arrangement, 
order. Chiefly in to take or set direction. Obs. 

1407 Mann. A llouseh. Exp . 173 -Jeff thcr be any dcreke- 
syon take at tnes kowensel for the Kinges goenge. 1479 
Ptumpton Corr. 3^ He shall see snch a deration betwixt 
his brother Gascoin & you, as shalbe to your harts ease 
& worship. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vil 491 The whiche vari- 
aunce to apese tne Kynge toke therein some paync, but no 
direccion he myghte set therein, so that the wude duke & 
sir John deperted with worde* of difliaunce. 1948 Hall 
( hron., Hen, V W % 14/b, And there remained at tne kynge* 
charge, til other direccion wm taken for theim. 

5 . with a and pi . : An instruction how to proceed 
or act ; an order to be carried out, a precept. 

1x76 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 957, I set downe directions 
and precepts, how you should order and dispose your 
studies. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 129 He . . took little or 
nothing but by the Doctor* direction*. 1711 De Fok 
Plague (1754) 10 , 1 desire this Account may pass with them, 
rather for a Direction to themselves to act by. 1801 Siru it 
Sports % Past. Introd. 94 The stage direction then require* 
the entry of Two men. 1849 H. J. Rose In Encycl. Afetrop. 
11 . 807/1 His [Christ's] direction in the case of an offending 
brother, ‘ tell it to the Church '* .would be unintelligible, if 
there were no visible Church. 1854 J- S. C. Abbott Na/o- 
Iron (1855) II. xxx. 569 HU instructions contained the 
following directions. 

b. Instruction how to go to a place. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. i. 6 Withoutcn guyde Or good 
direction how to enter in. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. 
x, Fitzpatrick . . was Inquiring in the street after his wife, 
and had just received directions to the door. 176a Goldsm. 
Cjt. W. cni, I.. beg of you to provide him with proper 
directions for finding me in London. 

6. The action of directing or addressing a letter, 
or the like. + b. The dedication or address of a 
writing (obs.). c. The superscription or address 
upon a letter or parcel sent, indicating for whom 
it is intended, and where it is to be taken ; the 
name of the place nt which letters for a particular 
person are to be delivered ; ** Addrknh sb. 7. d. 
U. S. Law. * In equity pleading, that part of 
the bill containing the address to the court 9 (Cent. 
Diet.). (Called in England the address.) 

1504 Wolrky Let. to Pacres 94 Apr. in M. A. E. Wood Lett. 
IlTustr, Ladies (1846) I. 315 It was folded in the said paper, 
without direction to any person, and sealed semblahly with 
a letter of a contrary tenor. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. 
(1695) 4 That it [a writing] containe not base . . or scurrile 
matter, unbeseeming a direction *0 worthy. Ibid, 1. 16 The 
direction*, which on the outside of every Letter, .arc always 
fixed, and commonly are termed by the name of Super- 
scriptions. 1663 Chas. II, in Cartwright Madame Henri- 
etta (1894) 1^8 A little booke .. by the derection* you will 
sec where 'tis to be had. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to Ctess Afar 10 Mar., I have received .. that short note., 
in which you ..promise me a direction for the place you 
stay in. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xm. ii, Tne proper 
direction to him was. To Pr. Misaubin in the World. 
1786 Burns Let. to W, Chalmers 97 Dec,, My direction is 
— care of Andrew Bruce, merchant. Bridge-street. X840 
Ciougii Amours de Voy. v. vii, Has lie not written to you ? 
—he did not know your direction. 1886 N. A Q. 71I1 Ser. 
II. 495/1 These letters .. retain their directions . . and bear 
the postmarks of the period. 

+ 7 . Disposition, turn of mind. Obs. rare. 

164a Li/e Dk. Butkhm. In Select, Hart. Misc. (1793) 986 
HU religious Indy, of sweet and noble direction. 

1 8 . Direct motion (of a planet') ; see Direct a. 
3. Obs. rare. 

1698 Phillips, Direilion t a Planet js said direct, when It 
moveth in its natural course according to the direction of 
the Signs. *7*775* Chambers Cycl., Pirection , in as- 
tronomy, the motion, and other phenomena, of a planet, 
when direct. 1790 Sibly Astro l. (1792) 1 . 147 Direction 
signifies a planet moving on in its natural course from 
west to east* 

9 . The particular course or line pursued by any 
moving body, as defined by the part or region of 
apace, point of the compass, or other fixed or known 
point, towards which it is directed; the relative 
point towards which one moves, turns the face, the 
mind, etc. ; the line towards any point or region in 
its relation to other lines taken as known. 

Angle of d. t lint of d.x see quota. 1706, 1727. 

1669 Hooke Microgr. xoo The undulating pulse is . . at 
right angles with the Ray or Line of direction. 1706 
Clarke Attrib. God ix. (R.), The direction of all their [the 
planets'] progressive motions . . from the west to the ea*t. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). Lins 0/ Direction (in Meehan.) 
is the Line ce Motion that any natural body observes 
according to the Force impressed upon it. *7*7-5* Cham- 
bers Cycl. %. v., A ngle 0/ Direction , in mechanics, is that 
comprehended between the lines of direction of two con- 
spiring powers. 1796 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 47 'lhe 
tides . . move it in two different directions four times in the 
natural day. 1796 Burke SubL 4 B . nt. xv, Their parts 
never continue Tong in the same right line. They vaiy 
their direction every moment. 1834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales II. 103 The trout were darting about in all direc- 
tions. 184a Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 70 The direction of 
this rotation U changed by changing the direction of the 
magnetic force. 187V Huxley Phytsogr. 6 These terms — 
north and south, east and west, .indicate definite directions. 
*879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil 1 , 1. f 318 The direction 
of a force U the line in which it acts. If the place of appli- 
cation of a force be regarded as a point, a line through that 


point, in the direction in which the force tends to move the 
body, is the direction of the force. Mod. Tell me in what 
direction to took. He has gone in the direction of Warwick. 
In what direction is Versailles from ParU ? 

b. fig. in reference to a course of action or the 
like, viewed as motion. 

* 75 * Johnson Rambler No. so6 Pi A Msn, actuated at 
once by different desires, must move In a direction peculur 
to himself, c 1790 Willock Fqp. 306 Of late, .politics haie 
taken a new direction. Israeli Chas. I, HI. 1 . 5 Too 

often the impulse which »|>ranf from a public source, took 
the direction of a private end. 1874 Grkkn Short Hut. vi. 
$ 4. 308 Efforts .in the direction of educational and religious 
reform . I# 7 * Jouett Plato (ed. 9) IV. 519 New directions 
of enquiry. 

10 . Aslrol. (Sec quott.) 

1706 Pmili irs (ed. Kersey). *707-91 Chambers Cy<l., Di- 
ret turn . 1* a kind of calculus, whereby they pretend to find 
the time uheiein any notable accident shall bcfal the person 
whose horoscope is drawn. 1819 Jar. Wilson Coin pi Piet. 
Astrol. s v , Primary directions are arithmetical calculations 
of the time of events caused by the signifkator forming con- 
junctions, or aspects, with the plate* of promittorv Ibid., 
'i he distant e of the place of a siguificator in a nativity from 
the place he must ariivo at before he can foim the aspect .. 
is called the arc of direction. 

11 . alltib. and Comb., as direction- giver, -paper ; 
direction oosinea, the cosines of the angles wnich 
a given direction makes with the three axes of co- 
ordinate* in snnee; direction-post, a finger-post 
at the branching of a road, a directing post ; 
diroction-ratio, the ratio of one of the oblique co- 
ordinates of a point to the distance of the point 
from the origin ; direction-word » Catchword i. 

159* Siiaks. Two Gent. ill. ii. 90 Sweet Prothcus, my dt- 
rection-giuer, !,et us into the City presently. *706 Pmii 1 11* 
(cd. Kerney), Direction-word .. a Word set at tne bottom of 
a Page directing or shewing the first word of the next page. 
1769 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 933 Enclosed is his di- 
rcctionpaper for opening and fixing it. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chug, ii, A direction-post, which i* always telling the way 
to a place. 1861 Mill l/tilst . ii 35 To inform a traveller . 
is not to forbid the use of direction-posts on the way. 

Ilencc X>ir«*otlonlBin, the theory of a directing 
power underlying the material forces of the universe; 
Dir« otlonl*NN a., void of aim or direction. 

i860 Kurkin Mod. Paint. V. vt. Iv. f 8 An aspen or elm 
Irnf is thin, tremulous, and directionless, compared with 
the spear-like setting and firm substance of a rhododendron 
or laurel leaf. 1873 Patrr Renaissance viii. 190 '1 he eyes 
arc wide and directionless, not fixing anything with thrir 
gare. 1894 Month June 981 He .. supposes a power 
underlying the whole, which he calls * directionism'; as an 
antagonistic view to that of mere materialism. 

Directional (dirckjatml), a. [f. prcc. + -al) 
+ 1 . Serving for direction or guidance : see 
quot. Obs . 

b6i« SlURTEVANT Me tallica (1854) 67 Directional is that 
inoddlc which is made only to guide the Artificer in the 
dimensions of all the parts, ai also for to direct them for the 
kinds of the mAtter and the stuffe . . to make the engin in- 
tended. 

2 . Of or relating to direction in space. 
s88z Max wki l Electr. 4 Magn. II. 168 These directional 
relations. 1881 Skottlswoodk in Nature No. 633. 546 There 
is a dissymmetry at the two ends or * terminals' of a battery 
. . or other sourt-e of electricity, implying a directional 
character either in that which is transmitted, or in the mode 
of its tran&imsHion. 

8. Alg. Directional coefficient (of an imaginary 
quantity), the quotient obtained by dividing the 
quantity by its modulus. 

Hence Dlrrot&osiRUjr adv., with respect to 

direction. 

1879 Thomson & 7 *ait Nat. Phil. I. 1 f 107 A fixed ring 
in space (directionally fixed, that is to say, but having th« 
same translational motion as the earth's centre). 

t Dire*otitude, Obs. Humorous blunder, used 
apparently for u*rong or disci edit. 

1607 Shaks. Cor . iv. v. 93a Which Friends sir, durst not., 
shew themselues. .his Friends, whilest he's in Directitude. 

DireotiYB (dire'ktiv, dal-), a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. 
direcliv-us, f. direct • ppl. stem of dirigtre to direct : 
see -ive. In F. direct if, -ive (13- 1 4th c.), Sp. and 
Pg. directive , It. direttivo * having or giving direc- 
tion vnto, dircctiuc* (Florio 1598).] 

1 . Having the quality or function of directing, 
authoritatively guiding, or ruling : see Direct v. 

1594 Hookei Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. (1611) 18 A law therefore 
generally taken, is a direcliue rule vnto goodnesse of oper- 
ation. 16*4 Raleigh Hist . World 11. 245 To the power Di- 
rective they ought to be subject. 1699 Pearson ( reed(t 839) 
414 The . . directive conscience tell* us what we are to do, 
and the subsequent or reflexive conscience warns us what 
we are to receive. 1719 Berkeley Passive Obed. f 7 Laws 
being rules directive of our action*. 1709 Savage W anderer 
v. 656 No friendly stars directive beams display. sSg) M. 

K ELI.Y tr. Gosseltn'e Power Poke II. 364 The directive power 
of the Church. 1861 Mill Utslit. ii. 16 Utility or Happiness, 
considered as the directive rule of human conduct. 

+ b. Law. m Directory a. b. Obs. 

s6te Bp. Carleton Juried. 166 His meaning is by lawes 
dircctiuc . . that Princes haue no coactiue power ouer the 
Ctergie but onely power direettue. a 1649 Winthbop New 
Eng. (1826) II. 905 There is a threefold power of mag is- 
tratical authority, viz. legislative, judicial, and consultative 
or directive of the public affairs of the country. 1698 K. 
Ferguson View Ecclts. 30 He fulfilled the Directive Part 
of the Law. .be likewise underwent the Penalty of it. 

2 , Having the quality, function, or power of 
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directing motion; causing something to take a 
particular direction in apace. 

(Used especially of the force by which a magnet Lite, 
a north ana .south direction.) 

i6s$ N. Carpenter Geog . Del. i. in. (1635) 44 The vertue 
Directiue, by which a needle touched w»tn the Magnet, 
direct** mul conformed it self* North and South. >667 Phil. 
Plans. II. 417 The Verticity or directive faculty of the 
Loadstone X794 S. Williams Vermont 177 'I he directive 

( >ower of the magnet. 1849-3 Grovk Carr. Phyt . Pence* 65 
t is directive, not motive, altering the direction of other 
forces, but not .initiating them x88i Maxwell Klectr. 4 
Much. II. 70 The directive action of the earth’s magnetism 
on the compass needle. 

+ 8. Subject to direction. Ob t. rare. 

1606 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. iii. 356 Limbcs are his instruments, 
In no lesse working, then are Swords and Bowes Directive 
by the Lim)>ea. 

f B. sb. That which directs. Obs. 

164a Rogers Naaman To Rdr. f a That directive of 
mimic, and frecdotne of pure wilt that kept him. 1654 
Z. Coke Log* ck (1657) 35 Spirituall Vertue. .is. .the com* 
mon directive of all other vert ues. 

Hence Dlrrotlwly adv., in a directive manner, 
so as to direct or guide; DirootiTtness, the 
quality of being directive. 

164 a Milton Obserr > . his Majesty* late Anew. A- Ex- 
presses 44 Those . that allow humane Laws to ohleage 
Kings more then directively. 1853 Baxter Chr. Concord 
79 If a Presbyter may not Governairectively, then lie may 
not leach. 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. ii. 74 Prudence., 
actually directs and conducts men in the management of 
themselves .. and this actual Directiveness is of the very 
essence >f Prudence. 1SS8 Bushnfi.i Strut. New L\fe 374 
God will co-work • . directively in all the great struggles of 
believing souls. 

Directly (dire-ktli),<i<&. [f. Direct a. + -ly'A] 

In a direct manner or wav. 

1 . In a straight line of motion; with tmdeviat- 
ing course ; straight. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) It. 800 The king with 
Queene Anne his wife, came dowue out of the white Hall. . 
and went directly to tne king?* Bonche. 1801 Shakr. Jut. 
C. iv. L 31 A Creature that I teach to fight, To winde, 
to stop, to run directly on. 1838 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
(1736) 32 Cutting thro one of tnem either directly or cto*s- 
wi!»c. 1878 Bunvan Pilgrim's Prog. 1. 3 Keep that light 
in your eye, and ao up directly thereto. *790 Balky Horse 
Paul. Rom. i. 9 To proceed from Admitt directly by sea to 
Syria. iSae Scores by A cc. A txtic Peg. I. 304 (It] advanced 
directly towards us with a velocity of about three knots. 

b. fig. Straightforwardly; pointedly; simply; 
plainly ; + correctly, rightly (ota). 

1809 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. ii, [Grammar] doth us tcch 
. . in all good ordre to speke directly. 1JU3 Mohr in Grafton 
Chr on. (1568) II. 786 He would that point should be lesse. . 
handled, not even fully playne and directly, but touched 
a slope craftily. 1568 ibid. II. 1339 H© might firste askc 
a question before he uunswered directly to the poyntc. *660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trtiv. 349 Not being able to 
discern directly what likenesse they were of. 17*1 Steele 
Sped. No. 136 P 3, I never directly defame, hut 1 do what 
is as bad. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) HI. 374, I asked him 
his opinion directly, and without management. 

O. Afath. Opposed to inversely. 

*743 W. Emerson Doctrine Fluxions lit. vii. 371 The 
Times of describing any Spaces uniformly are as the Spaces 
directly, and the Velocities reciprocally. 1708 Hutton 
Math. Diet. I. 384/3 Quantities are said to tie directly 
proportional, when the proportion is according to the order 
of the terms. 1709 Ct. Rum ford in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 
191 The time taken up. .is. .as the capacity of the body to 
receive and retain heat, directly , and as its conducting 
power, inversely. 1884 Bowen Logic xii. 413 The theory 
of gravitation, or the doctrine that every body attracts 
every other body with a force which is directly as its mass 
and inversely as the square of its distance. 

2 . At rignt angles to a surface ; perpendicularly; 
vertically ; not obliquely. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr, Class* 20 Take a quadrant 
. . and set it directly upright. 1983 W. Kulkk Meteors 
(16^0) 4 b, In place where tne Sunnes beames strike directly 
against the earth.. the he&te is so great, that [etc.]. 1685 
ITookf MLrogr. 130 This does shoot or propend directly 
downward*. Fryer Acc. E. ln*Ua 4 P. 186 Nearer 

the Equator the Sun and Stars ascend and descend more 
directly, but the farther from the Equator the more obliquely. 
1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson’s Voy. 243 They use a Pencil, 
held.. not obliquely, as our Painters, but directly, as if the 
Paper were to be prick'd. Mod. The wind is blowing 
directly on shore. 

8. Astron . In the order of the signs, from west 

to east. See Direct a. 3. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 11. vi, The bodies above to 
have their moving In the xii* signes Some rcthrogarde, 
and some dyrectly. 

4 . Completely, absolutely, entirely, exactly, pre- 
cisely, just. 

E*q>. in directly contrary (see Direct 4. 4 e) ; thence 
extended to other relations. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 4 If he . . 1 eu»h to wirke, and do|> con- 
trarily directly. Rolls of Parlt. V. a8o Entendyng to 
drawe directly togidrc* with you. 1583 Stubbes A not. 
Abus. it. (1882) 88 It is most directly against the word of 
God. s6ot Shakb Tsvel. N. lit. iv, 73 This concorres 
directly with the Letter. 186$ Hooke Microgr. 19a. I 
found one described and Figur'd directly like tnat which 
1 had by me. 1898 tr. Du Monts Voy. Levant 219 It 
stands directly in the middle of the City, between the Old 
and New Town. 17*0 Swift Mod. Education Wks. 1753 
II. 11. 31 In better times it was directly otherwise. 1708 
Boswrll Corsica (ed. a) 336 He was directly such a vener- 
able hermit as we read of 111 the old romances. 1883 Mart 
Howitt F. Bremer’s Greece II. it 30 The wind .. is 
directly contrary. 1891 SirR. V. Williams in Lam Times’ 


Re/. LXV. 608/2, I find no decision directly in point on 

this question* 

5 . VV ithout the intervention of a medium or agent ; 
immediately ; by a direct process or mode. 

15*8 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 165 Immedtatly or 
rnediatly, that is to say, without meane. or by some meane, 
directly or indirectly, a 1^33 Frith Whs. 147 (R.) Now ot 
this maior or first proposition thus vnderstand. doth the 
conclusion folowe directly. 1651 Houses Lroiaih. it. xxviii. 
163 Corporall Punishment is that, which is inflicted on the 
body directly . . such as are stripes or wounds. 18x8 
Keatings Jrav. (1817) 1 . 58 When the needful does not 
tome directly out of their own pockets. 1880 T\ ndall Glac. 
it. v. 351 The sun cannot get directly at the deeper portions 
of the snow. 1870 Max Muller Sc.Relig. (1871) 137 A uni- 
versal priinevat language revealed directly by God to man. 

0. Immediately (in time) ; straightway; at once. 

x8oa Shaks. Ham. 111. ii. 219 And who in want a hollow 

friend doth try, Directly seasons him his enemy. 1743 
Bulkki.kv & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 18 Sent the Barge 
ashore.. to see if the Place was inhabited; and to return 
aboard directly. *M C. Brontr y. Eyte xxvii, He 
sat down : but ne did not get leave to *|>enk directly. x88x 
Blaiiks Caxton (1883) 230 It was probably put to press 
directly after if not during the translation. Mid. I will 
corno directly. Directly after this, he was taken away. 

b. colloq. as conj. As soon as, the moment after, 
(Elliptical for directly that , as, or when.) 

*795 Monffotd Castle I. 88 Directly you refused [his] 
assistance, a judgement overtook you. x8»7 R. H. Froudk 
Remains(t8j8t L 68 , 1 quite forget all my scepticism directly 
1 fancy mvself the object of tneir perception. 1837 J. H. 
Nfwman Proph. OflheCh. 2 But it admits of critiusm, and 
will become suspected, directly it is Accused. 1837 R. B. 
Kdk Pract. Chetn. 74 Iodine and phosphorus combine 
directly they come into contact. 1857 Buckle Civtlie. 
I. xii. 677 The celebrated work of De Lolme on the English 
constitution was suppressed directly it appeared. 

Direotne«S(<lire’ktnus). [(. Directs. + -kerb.] 
The state or quality of being direct (Jit. and fig.) ; 
straightness, straightforwardness, plainness. 

1598 Florio, Diritessa, directnes, straightne*. c 18x4 
Cornu Allis in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 141 So would he use 
much sincerity and directness in the answer. z668 T kmple To 
L ord Keeper 13 Feb. (Seager), Our alliance, if it be pursued 
with the same directness it has been contracted. X793 Burke 
Corr. (1844) IV. aox Our politics want directness and sim- 
plicity. 18x8 Kkatingk Trav. (1817) II. 48 The directness 
of the courses of the rivers. 185a Ln. Cock burn Mem. ii. 
(1874) 100 His .clear abrupt style imparted a dramatic 
directness and vivacity to the scene, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xiv. 96 An eagje could not swoop upon its prey with more 
directness of aim. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. | x. 314 His 
denunciations of wrong had a prophetic directness ana fire. 

Directo-exe*cutive, a. nonce-comb. That 
combines directive with executive functions. 

*884 H. Stencer /Hits tr. Unix*. Progr. 419 The directo- 
executive system of a society (its legislative and defensive 
appliances). 

Director (direktoi). Also 5-7 -our, 6-9 
-or (6 Sc. direkkare, direokar). [a. AF. direct - 
our m ¥. di/ecteur , ad. L. 'director, agent-n. from 
dirigtre to direct.] 

1 . One who or that which directs, rules, or prides ; 
a pride, a conductor ; 4 one that has authority over 
others ; a superintendent ; one that has the general 
management of a design or work * (J.). 

Director-general, a chief :>r supreme director, having under 
him directors or manager* of departments. 

1477 Caxton in Earl Rivers' Dides 145 Eric of Ryuyers 
. . Defendour and directour of the siege apostolique, 1351 
Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 47 To be ledar. tcchar and 
direckar of the name kirk, xut Marbbck Bk. Notes 741 
They use hir [the moon] as the directer of their fcstiuall 
date*. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol, t, (1676) 74 It cannot be but 
Nature hath some Directer of infinite knowledge to guide 
her. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 325 The North Starre 
is the most fixed directour of the Seaman to his desired 
Port. x66o R. Coke Power tf Subj. 77 The husband is the 
director and ruler of his wife. 1748-7 Hrrvey Medit . 
(1818) 78 Whatever thou doest, consult them as thy di- 
rectors. 1839 Penny Cycl \ XV. 467/1 In 1769 Mozart was 
Appointed director or the archbishop of Salzburg's concerts. 
XB76 Bancroft Hist. U.S. V. xvi. 526 He was created 
director-general of the finances. 1880 Grove Did. Mus. 

I. 41^/3 The theatre was turned permanently into an 
opera-house. .The director was Mr, Frederick Beale. 1890 
W. A. Wallace OnlyaSister 86 Stable-master and director- 
In-General of everything. 189s S. C. Scrivener Our held. s 
Cities 135 It Is a better knowledge of the effect produced by 
inevitable "weather ' that the director of cultivation requires. 

b. sj>ec. A member of a board appointed to 
direct or manage the affairs of a commercial cor- 
poration or company. 

x6ia (title), A remonstrance of the directors of the Nether- 
lands hast India Company . . touching the bloudy proceed- 
ings against the English Merchants .. at Amboyna. 1873 
Phil. Trans, VIII. 6113 He. .is still one of the chief of tne 
Court of Committees, which a foreigner would call Direc- 
tors. 1677 Loud, Gas. No. 3303/3 (Bank of Eng.), A General 
Court will be held for the Election of Twenty iW Directors. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 3 p t, I looked into the great Hall 
where the Bank is kept, and was not a little pleased to see 
the Directors, Secretaries, and Clerks. 173a Pops Ep. 
Bathurst 117 What made Directors cheat in South-sea 
year! 1798 Johnson Idler No. 99 P 6, I was hired in the 
family of an Ea.st India director, stag Scott Diary 13 Dec. 
in Lockhart , Went to the yearly court of the Edinuunfh As- 
surance Company, to which I am one of those graceful and 
useless appendages called Directors extraordinary. 1878 
B esa nt & Rice Gold. Butter/ y vii, Gabriel Cassilis was 
a director of many companies. 

o. spec. A member of the French Directory of 

1795 -9 : sec Directory sb. 6. 


<798 Canning Elegy xtti. In Anti-yacobln (<8s*) 134 The 
French Directors Have thought the point so knotty. 1837 
Penny CycL IX. sc/i The executive power was entrusted to 
five directors . . The directors had tne management of the 
military force, of the finances, and of the home and foreign 
departments. 

d. Eccl. (chiefly in A*. C. Ck.) An ecclesiastic 
holding the position of spiritual adviser to some 
particular person or society. 

1669 Woodheao St. Teresa i. xiil. 80 He will have great 
need of a Directour, if he can meet with an expericncedone. 
1890 Drydkn Don Sebastian in i, He prates as if kings had 
not consciences, And none required directors but the crowd. 
1897 Jo«« Woodward Relig. Soc . ix. (1701) 133 That an 
orthodox and pious Minister should be chosen by each 
Society, as the Director and visitor of it. 1748 Smollett 
AW. Rand, iv, The parson of the parish, who was one of 
the executors, and haa acted as ghostly director to the old 
man. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 648 Tillotson .. as 
a spiritual director, had, at that time, immense authority. 
1877 Daily Nexus 35 Oct, 5/7 A director is not the same 
as a confessor . . A confessor hears avowals of sin, a director 
U consulted in 1 cases of conscience \ 

t e. Mus. ~ Direct sb. 2. Obs . 

*597 Morley Introd. Mus. 20 It is called an Index or 
director : for looke in what place it standeth. in that place 
doth the first note of the next verse stand. 1887 C. Simpson 
Com fend. Mustek 22 This mark V »» set to direct us where 
the first Note of the next five Lines doth stand, and is there- 
fore called a Directer. 

f. A small letter inserted by the scribe for the 
direction of the illuminator in the space left for 
an illuminated initial. 

x88x Blades Caxton (1882) 930 Space is left at the begin- 
ning of the chapters with a director, for the insertion of 2 to 
5-line initials, 

t 2 . The dedicator of a book or the like. Obs. 

xS53 Douglas’ /Ends (1710) 481 Here The Direkkare and 
Tranriatare of this Buke direkkis it. 


3 . One who or that which causes something to 
take a particular direction. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. ii. 6a [The] Needle 
. . will not hang parallel, but decline at the north extreme, 
and at that part will first salute its Director. 

+ b. One who aims a missile. Obs. rare . 

163s Lithgow. Trav. vn. 300 The best director may mis- 
take his ayme. 

o. Surg. A hollow or grooved instrument for 
directing the course of a knife or scissors in making 
an incision. 


X667 R. Lower in Phil. Trans, II. 544 Take it (the Inci- 
sion-knife] out, and put in a Director, or a small Quill made 
like it. X767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 383 Carefully intro- 
duce a very small director, to avoid injuring the intestines. 
1851 60 Mayne Expos. Lex.. Director, .grooved instrument 
for guiding a bistoury, etc., in certain operations. 

a. * A metallic rod in a non-conducting handle 
connected with one pole of a galvanic battery, for 
the purpose of tiansmitting the current to a part 
of the body/ Syd. Soc. L*x. 1883. 

*795 Cavallo Eledr. II. (ed. 4) 122 Each of these instru- 
ments, juitly called directors, consists of a knoblied bras* 
wire. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art II. 967 The other 
extremities of the wires must be fastened to the wires of the 
instruments Y Z, which are called directors. 1846 Joyce 
Set. Dial. xv. 394 (El ft tncity). 

e. An apparatus for directing a torpedo, 

1889 C. Slreman Torpedoes 4 Torp. War/, (ed. 2) 252 The 
Torpedo director, .consists of a brass circular casting, .faced 
out and graduated. 

f. Perspective . (Sec quots.) 

1878 GwiLT/frcAiY. Gloss., Director of an Original Line, 
the straight line passing through the directing point and the 
eye of a spectator. Director of the Eye , the intersection of 
the jplane with the directing plane perpendicular to the 
original plane and that of tne picture, and hence also per- 
pendicular to the directing and vanishing planes. 

g. Geom, « Director circle : see below and cf. 

Directrix 2 b. 

185s Gaskin Geom. Constr. Conic Sect. Pref. 6 There are 
several remarkable properties of this locus, which, as far as 
the author U aware, have not been hitherto noticed, and he 
has found it convenient to denominate it the * director * of the 
conic section, which in the case of the parabola coincides 
with the directrix. 


4. at t rib. and Comb, direotor-olrole (of a conic) , 
the locus of intersection of tangents at right angles 
to each other; so also director -sphere (of a surface 
of the second degree) ; direotor-plano, a fixed 
plane used in describing a surface, analogous to the 
line called a Directrix ; director-tube ( « sense 
3 0 - 

Director-circle is also sometimes used to denote the circle 
described about a focus of an ellipse or hwerbola with 
radius » major axis. See Taylor Anc, 6 Mod, Geom. of 
Conus (1881) 90. (H. T. Gerrans.) 

*864 Webster, Directer plane. 1887 R. Townsend In 
Quart, yml. Math. VIII. 11 For the paraboloid . . the di- 
rector sphere opens out into a plane. Ibid, The director 
plane ot the paraboloid. 1876 fatal. Sd. A pp. S. Ken*. 


null 111* vuv>« w m vvun. t l u J I * iwreonv* 

Wolstenholme. 1887 Pall Mall G . 95 Mar. %/i Director 
tube . . is the telescopic apparatus through which aim is 
taken at the enemy's vessel, and by means of which the 
torpedo is fired. 

Director, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. 8b*] Irons. 
To manage as a director. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 3 May a/i Another typical mine . . the 
Langtaagte, which is directored by Mr. G, B- ■ - . 
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ZMtNtonl (dire ktfiril), a. rare, [t as prec. 
+ -At.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
director ; directive, directory. 

1I74 Gladstone in Daily News 10 July 9/5 The business 
of law is to prevent and to punish crime, and directoral laws 
are comparatively rare. Directoral statutes, telling 90.000 
clergymen what to do every day of their lives! and how their 
congregations are to be led . . must of necessity be exceptional 
Ur^toratf (dire'ktdrA). [mod. f. Director: 
sec -ate 1 . Cf. F. directorate 17th c. in HaU.- 
Dann.j &. The office of a director, or of a body 
of directors ; management by directors* b. concr. 
A board of directors* 

SS37 Carlyle Fr. Rev . III. vii. viil. (1879) 979 Director- 
ates, Consulates. Emperorships. .Succeed this business in 
due series. 1838 Sat. Rev . V. 31/1 The Directorates of the 
East India Company and of the Bank of England are the 
Garter and the Bath of Commerce. 1861 Smiles Engineers 
II. 903 Under the joint directorate of the East and West 
India Dock Company. s88i A thensrum 30 Apr. 601/3 The 
Musical Union., under the directorate of M. Lasserre, 
*887 Timet 2 Sept 8 The successful efforts made .. by the 
directorate of the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

Directoress : see Directress. 

Directorial (di-, dairektCR'ri&l), a . [f. L. di- 
rect 5 ri- us (f. *directbr-em Director) + -al .1 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a director, 
or of direction or authoritative guidance. 

1770 W, Guthrie Geogr. Gram ., Germ . fT.), The em- 
pe rour's power in the collective body, or the diet, is not 
directorial, but executive. «• 39 G. S. Faber Husenbeth's 
Professed Refut. 37 note, Directorial books . . with which 
1 conclude Mr. liusenbeih, as a zealous Romish Priest, to 
be not altogether unacquainted. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a body of directors ; j fee. 
belonging to the French Directory (see Directory 
sb . 6). 

1797 Burke Regie. Peace ill. Wks. VIII. 349 This object 
was to be weighed against the directorial conquests. 1804 
Ann. Rev . II. 93/a The national institute was established 
under the directorial government 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. v. ix. 706 Copies of all proceedings of Directorial 
and Proprietary Courts. 1869 L0. Brougham Brit. Const. 
v. 69 The Directorial Constitution of 1795 gave one elector 
for every two hundred of the Primary Assembly. 1886 Law 
Times L.XXX. 150/a He brought . . charges of misfeasance 
in their directorial duties against the two directors. 

Hence Direotorlalljr adv., in a directorial 
manner ; according to the principles of the French 
Directory. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 127 He lived .. with kings, 
monarchically ; . . with the nobility, aristocratically ; . .with 
the convention, conventionally; with the directory direc- 
torial!^. 

t DireotOTian, a . Obs . rare ~ l . [f. as prec. 
+ -an.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a direc- 
tory : see Directory sb. 2 a. 

166* R. L* Estrange Relapsed Apostate Introd. B iij b, 
Vour New Liturgy it self, is down-right Directorial 

+ Direotodse. ». Obs. rare . [f. Director + 
•ize.J trans. To bring under the authority of a 
directory (see Directory sb. 2 a). 

1651 Randolph, etc. Hey for Honesty 11. y. There would 
be no Presbyters to directorise you. 1659 Gauden Tears 
of Ch. 609 Undertaking to Directorize, to Unliturgize, to 
Catechize, and to Disciplinize their Brethren. 

Diro'otorship. (f. Dikkotob + -ship.] The 
office or position of a director, guiding. 

17*0 A Hill Let. to G. Snvel 3 Sept. wks. 1753 I. 9 
Yourself have much the fairest pretence to the directorship. 
1795 Washington Lett . Writ. 189a XIII. xo6 The director- 
ship of the mint. 188s Manch. Exam. 1a Aug. c/4 It is 
difficult to associate the idea of a railway directorship with 
the authorship of melodious verse. 

Directory (direkt6ri), a. [ad. L. directori-us 
that directs, directive, f. *directdr-em Director : 
see -ory. Cf. obs. F. directoire (Cotgr.).] Serving 
or tending to direct ; directive, guiding. 

a 1430 Lydg. Secrets 593 Rewle directory®, set up in a 
somme. i6ts Cotce., Directoire^ directorie, directiue, direct- 
ing. 1613 M. Ridley Maps. Bodies 6a The iron barres . . 
being, .placed North and South, do receive a polar vertue, 
and directory faculty. 184s Tombks Anthrobol. tx The 
power of Pastors . . being . . not in a compulsory, but a 
directory way. *647 N. Bacon Disc. Gov. Eng. 1. xxiv. 
(1739) ax Neither was the . . Sheriff's work in that Court, 
other than directory or declaratory ; for the Free -men were 
Judges of the fact. 1733 Chryne Eng. Malady t. Introd. 
(1734) 4 Having no necessary Connection with what is Di- 
rectory or Practical. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. iv. 111. 
f 7. 134 In the directory business of the confessional. 

b. spec. Applied to that part of the law which 
directs what is to be done, esp. to 4 a statute or 
part of a statute which operates merely as advice 
or direction to the person who is to do something 
pointed out, leaving the act or omission not de- 
structive of the legality of what is done in disregard 
of the direction \ 

169a Washington tr. Milton* s Dtf. Pop. v. (i8sx) x6o That 
Princes were not bound by any Laws, neither Coercive, nor 
Directory. 1763-9 Blackston e Comm. (T.), Every law may 
be said to consist of several parts : one declaratory, .another 
directory. 1884 Law Times xx Oct. 383/a There was no 
necessity . . to comply with the directory provisions of the 
Act as to delivery of copies in England. 18B6 Law Times 
LXXX. 941/1 Tnc section is directory only, and a mortgage 
is not rendered invalid merely by reason of non-registration. 
1 0. Directory needle, a magnetic needle. Obs. 
*6»J M. Ridley Magn. Bodies Pief. a A Directory-needle, 
Vol. IIL 


or a little flie Magnetkall in the boxe, fastened at the 
bottoms in his convenient distance, a 1646 J. Gregory 
Terrestrial Glebe Poath. (1650) a8i This Needle . . directing 
towards the North and South, the Mariners . . call their 
Directorie-Needle. t66a Power Exp. Philos. 1 it. 1 $6 A well 
polished Stick of hard Wax (immediately after frication) will 
almost as vigorously move the Directory Needle, as the 
Loadstone it self. 

Directory (dire'ktftri), sb. [ad. mcd. or mod. 

L. dlrectdrium, subst. use of neuter of directori-us : 
see prec. and -oby. Cf. F. directoire , 15th c. in 
Godef. Supply It. direttorio a directorie (Florio).] 

X. Something that serves to direct ; a guide ; csf. 
a book of rules or directions. 

*543 J- Harrison Man of Synne titlc-p., An alphabetyc&ll 
dvrectorye or Table also in the ende therof. c 1350 (M/s), 

T 11c Directory of Conscience, a profytablc Treaty*® to such 
that be tymorous . . in Conscyence. _ s6ax Molt k Camerar. 
Lw. Libr . iv. xx. 312 Sometimes a light occasion serueth as 
a directorie for the execution of most weighty things. 1675 
Tkonge Diary (1825) 7 Wee . . hast towaref the Downes; 
looking for our dy rectory, the Foreland light. 1691-8 Norris 
Proof. Disc. 76 At a time when God had not given any 
express Directory for the Manners of Men. 1775 Phil. 
Trans. L XV. 184 The compilers of those popular direc- 
tories. 1796 Morse Amtr. Geog. II. 454 The Rhodian law 
was the directory of the Romans in maritime affair*. 1878 
J. P. Hopps Prtnc. Relig. vii. 24 We might have preferred 
a written directory, or a visible teacher. 

2 . Eccl. A book containing directions for the 
order of public or private worship ; spec, a The 
set of rules for public worship compiled in 1644 
by the Westminster Assembly, ratified by Parlia- 
ment and adopted by the Scottish General Assem- 
bly in 1645. 

1640 A. Henderson in C. G. M’Crie Worship Preslyt. 
Stoll. (1892)404 [Expressing the wish that there were) one 
Directory foV'fiill the parts of the public worship of God. 
1641 Milton Animadif, xi. (1847)93/1 Perhaps there mny 
be usefully set forth by the Church a common directory of 
publick prayer. 1645 ( title ), The Directory for the Publick 
Worship of God ; agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, with the assistance of Commissioners from 
the Church of Scotland. 1736 Neal Hist. Purit. IIL 157 The 
Parliament, imposed a fine upon those ministers that should 
read any other form than that contained in the Directory. 
1817 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 17a The English 
commissioners . . demanded the complete establishment of 
a presbyterian polity, and the substitution of what was 
called the directory for the Anglican liturgy. x8oa C. G. 
M’Crie Worship Presbyt. Scots. 194 The word Directory 
exactly describes the nature and contents of a Presbyterian 
as distinguished from a liturgical Service-book. 

fig. 1063 Butler Hud. 1. iii. X103 When Butchers were 
the only Clerks, Elders and Presbyters of Kirk*. Whose 
Directory was to kill, And some believe it is so still. 

b. A. C. Ch. A manual containing directions 
for the repetition of the dally offices; an ordinal. 

1739 (title) The Laity's Directory (Catk. Did ). 1837 

(title) The Catholic Directory (ibid.). 1867 (title) Cathofic 
Directory and Orao for Ireland. 1885 Catholic Did. 265/2 
The Catholic Directory .. familiar to English Catholics .. 
contains besides the Ordo a list of Clergy, Churches, etc. 

3 . A book containing one or more alphabetical 
lists of the inhabitants of any locality, with their 
addresses and occupations; also a similar com- 
pilation dealing with the members of a particular 
profession, trade, or association, as a Clerical or 
Medical Directory , etc. 

173* J. Brown (title) The Directory, or List of Principal 
Traders in London. 1778 (title) Whitehead’s Newcastle 
Directory, for 1778. 1838 GHay Lett. (1893) 71 Returning 

to the hotel 1 consulted the city directory. x888 A. K. 
Green Behind Closed Doors vi, Grycc .. searched for an 
address in the directory. 

t 4 . Direction, ordering, control. Obs. rare. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxxvil (1739) 56 This 
manner of trial . . and that of Ordeale (were) under the 
directory of the Clergy. Ibid. 1. xlvii. (1739) 81 Present as 
Assistants in directory of judgment. 

1 6 . Surg. - Director 3 c. Obs. 

1691 Mullineux in Phil. Trans, XVII. 822 By help of 
a Directory and Forceps . . he brought away the Stone. 
1734-64 Smellie Midwif. 11 . 18 This opening was enlarged 
upon a directory. 

0 . Fr. Hist, [tranal. F. Directoire .] The execu- 
tive body in France during part of the revolutionary 
period (Oct. 1795 — Nov. 1799), consisting of five 
members called directors {direct curs). 

(179s Amer, State Papers , For. Relat. (1839) I. 378 
(Stanford) It is probable thAt this act of the minister proceeds 
from himself, and not from the directoire.] 1796 Washing- 
ton Lett . Writ. 1892 XIII. 273, I little expected .. that a 
private letter of mine . . would have found a place in the 
bureau of the French Directory. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 
1. Wks. VIIL 909 It is said by the directory, .that we of the 
people are tumultuous for peace. 1796 — Corr. (1844) IV 397 
Shall you and I find fault with the proceedings of France, 
and be totally indifferent to the proceedings of directories 
at home? s8xo T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 143 This 
does, In fact, transform the executive into a directory. 1867 
G. F . Chambers A stron. ( x 876) 66 General Buonaparte . . when 
the Directory was about to give him a fDte, was very much 
surprised. 

7 . A body of director* ; -Directorate b. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 407 Within the proprie- 
tary, we had almost said within the directory of the com- 

J any, persons are now found (etc.). 1883 Harper's Mag. 
uly 926/2 The principal working members of the directory. 
&ir*0tr6M (dire-ktr**). Also 6-7 -ease, 8 
dlreotoresa. [f. Director 4- -*s*.] A female* 
who directs ; f a governess. Also fig. I 


s*8e Sidney A rcadia (i6at) 336 Direct reuse of my destmie. 
*♦7 Stapylton Juvenal 936 We stile him happy too, 
that .. life for his dtreetreese takes. 1737 Johnson Irene 
111. i. Reason ! the hoary dotard's dull aiiectress. 1741 
I Richardson Pamela II. 64 You shall be the Dueurr** of 
your own Pleasures, and your own Time. ^ 1801 MissC Smith 
Solitary Wanderer 1 . *40 Her cunning directress had 
foreseen that 1 should endeavourto obtain that proof of her 
regard. Thackeray Bk. Snobs vi, She is a directress 
of many meritorious charitable institutions. 1884 Law Timex 
4 Oct. 369/1 1 he mother . . obtained a conditional order for 
a habeas iorpus addressed to the direr tress of the home. 

t Directrioe. Obs. [a. F. direct tic e (ad. mcd. 
or mod.L. direct/ ix, direittic-em \ fcm. of direct cur 
Director.] ~prec. 

163* Brathwaii Fng. Gentlew. (1641) 123 Where vertue 
is not direct rice, c 1730 Burt Lett . N. Siotl. (1818) I. 193 
The diiect rice or governess who is a woman of quality. 

Directrix (direktriks). PI. -ices. [a. mcd. 
or mod.L. directrix , fem. of * dim l or Director.] 

1 . « Directress. 

x6aa H. Sydenham .Semi. Sol. Occ. it. (1617) 112 As if the 
same pen had bcenc as well the directrix of the languages, 
us the tiuth. 1636 A dtp. Haudsont. (1662) 31 'Hie Regent 
and directrix of the whole bodies culture, motion, and wel- 
fare. 1678 Cudwortm tntdl .Syst. 1. iii. f 37. 164 The several 
parts, .acting alone without any common directrix. 1843 
H. Rogers Ess. (i860) HI. 40 An unfailing directrix in all 
difficulties. 189a \ . Ric kary Aquinas hthnus 1 . 224 Reason 
is the directrix of human acts. 

2 . Geom. fa. *. Djkigknv sb. 3; (*ec quot. 
1 753 )* Obs. b. A fixed line umm! in describing 
a curve or surface; spec, the straight line the dis- 
tance from which ol any point on a conic bears 
a constant ratio to the distance of the same point 
from the focus. 

170a Ralmikon Math. Dht., Directrix of the Conchoid. 
Ibid. App., The two Conchoids, whereof the line CD will 
be the common Asymptote, which is also called the Direc- 
trix. *733 Chamufr* Cycl. Snip., Directri »-, in geometry, 
the line of motion, along which the describing line, or 
surface, is carried in the Genesis of any plane or solid figuie. 
1758 Monthly Rev, 403 A certain circle on the same surface, 
which is, as it were, the conical directrix. 1807 H UTION 
Course Math. II. 117 If, through the point G. the line (ill 
be drawn perpendicular to the axis, it is called the directrix 
of the parabola. 1840 Lardnkr Geom. xx. 969 Lines drawn 
perpendicular to the transverse axis, through the points i ), I >', 
are called direct Hies of the ellipse. 

8. Directrix of elcctrodynamic action (of a given 
circuit} : the magnetic force due to the circuit. 

1881 Maxwell Eledr. 4 Map. II. i«>7 Their resultant 
is called by Ampere the directrix of the electrodynumic 
action. Ibid. 1 58 Wc shall henceforth speak of the directrix 
as the magnetic force due to the circuit, 
t Direxture. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. direct ura 
(in Vitr. a making straight or levelling), f. dh at- 
ppl. atem of L. dirig/fre to Direct.] The action 
of directing ; direction. 

0x677 M anton Disi. Peace Wks. 1871 V. ii. 167 Led by 
the fair directure and fair invitation of God’* providem v. 

Direful (dai«uful), a. ff. Dirk a. (or sb .} + 
-FUL.] Fraught with dire effects ; dreadful, terrible. 

i 5 * 3 S tubuks Ana/. Abus. 1.(1879) 70 Except these women 
weare minded to. .folowe their direfull wayes in this cursed 
kind of.. Pride. 1390 Spenser F. (>. 1. xi. 55 Whenas the 
direfull feend She saw not stirrc..Shc nighci drew.^ 1604 
Shaks. Oth. v. i. 18 ’Tis some mischance, the voyce i* very 
dtrefull. (634 Ml Li on Counts 357 'J he direful grasp Of 
savage hunger, or of savage heat, \nt %-90 Popp. Iliad 1. 
1 Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring Of woes un- 
number'd. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. II. xTii. 561 Their 
sincerity was attested by direful imprecations. 1813 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Meihanic 477 The direful effects of 
using lead in the manufacture of pottery. 1830 Meriv*le 
Rom. Emp, (1865) II. xi. 8 Prodigies of direful import. 

Hence Di’rafallj adv. % dreadfully, terribly ; 
Di rafulnaaa, drcadfulncss, terriblcness. 

<1x6x6 Ussher Ann. (1658) 244 Curtius.. describes.. the 
dirtfuTlnesse of the tempest. 1756 L Wamton Ess. Poped. \ 
The direfulnesa of this pestilence is.. emphatically set forth 
in these few words. 1773 Ash, Direfully ( . . not much used). 
*843-* Trench Huh. Led. Ser. 11. iv. 196 These convictions 
..men were too direfully earnest in carrying.. out, t8a8 
Thackeray Van. Fair lxii, He passed the night direfully 
sick in his carriage. 

Direge, obs. form of Dirge. 

Direkk&re, obi. Sc. form of Director. 
Direly (dai^'ili), adv. [f. Dire a. + -ly 2 ,] In 
a dire manner ; dreadfully ; in a way that bodes 
calamity. 

1610 C. Fletcher Christ's Viet, m. Screech-owl* direly 
chant. i6y* Drayton David 4 Goliah <L.>, And of his 
death he direly had forethought. 1633 P. Fl*tc nrR Purple 
1 st. xii. xxxix, Direly he blasphemes. 1804 Campbki l 
Theodric 131 A check In frantic war’s unfinished game, Yet 
dearly bought, and direly welcome, came. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxiv, Some great catastrophe, .was likely direly 
to affect Master G. 

t Dirempt, ///. a. Obs. [ad. I., dirempt-us t 

E a. pple. of diritnPre to separate, divide, (. dir- T 
>J8* 1 apart + emPre to take.] Distinct, divided, 
separate. 

1361 Stow Eng. Chron. Aij, (N.), Bodotria and Glota 
have sundry passages into the sea, and are clearly diretnpt 
one from the other. 

t Dircmpt, v. Obs . [f. L. dirempt * ppl. stem 
of dirimPrt : see prec.] Ivans. T o separate, d i vide ; 
to break off. 

tg86 J. Hooker Girald, Irel. In Holinshed Chron. II. 52/1 
That if either part refused to stand to his arbitrement, 

50 * 
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the definitive strife might be Hirempted by sentence, ito 
L omlinson Kcnou's Pit/. 287 Leaves like Fig leaves ai- 
reuipted into three angle*. 

Diremption (direintjon). Now tart. [ad. 
I,, diremption cm, n. of action f. dirim? re to sepa- 
rate, divide ] A forcible separation or severance. 

1613 Cuikhmm, Dtremfiion, a separation. *678 H oners 
/Vi am, ni -s i’hey cannot be parted except the Air or 
other matter ran enter and fill the space made by their 
diremption 1874 C K. Appleton in Life 4 Lit. Reins 
( 1 88 1 ) 159 1 he Jwcmption of the two kinds of development 
may be possible to the individual. 1876 Contemf. A*rt». 
XXVII. 960 '1 he successive stages ..on the way through 
st If-dtremption to the return unto self. 

b. spec. Forcible separation of man and wife. 

l)p. Hm 1. < asex (. onsc. (1650) ni The displeasure of 
the Canon law against such marriages is so high flowne, 
that no l«*xsc can take it off then an utter ditemption of 
them, a 1653 (lout.it ( omm. Heb. xiii 4 Marriage . .ought 
not to be dissolved, but by diremption, which is, by sevenng 
man and wife by death. 

Direness (dot^MiuV. [f. Dirk a. 4-NKR8.] 
The ciuality of lietng dire or of dreadful oneiation. 

1609 Shahs. Math v. v 14, I haue supt full with horrors; 
Dircnesse, familiar to iny slaughterous thoughts, Cannot 
oiu r start me. 1610 Healey St Aug. Citie of Cod 356 
I risincgistus and Capella averre the direnes&e of his | Mer- 
cury’s] name. . \®J3 M. ^ ott Tom Cringle xvii. (1859) 458 
Diieness of this kind cannot daunt me. 

Diren^e v ., obs. form of Dkkaign, to decide, 
t Direction. Obs. [ad. L. direftidn-em, n. of 
action f. diriplre to tear asunder, lay waste, snatch 
away, f. </#-, dis- asunder + raptfr* to snatch, tear 
away; cf. 16th c. F. direption (Godef.).] 

1 . The sacking or pillaging of a town, etc. 

19*8 Gardiner in Pocock Ret. Ref. I. 1. 118 Such as 
before * velt in Kome, and in the direption lost their sub- 
stance. >536 . Hru tNDKN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 181 Calphur- 
mus. no< htwithstanding thir direptiotm, went fortbwart 
with his army. 1611 Speed Hist. Ct. Brit, vu. i. 191 The 
whole Count! y by these continual! direptions, was vtterly 
depriued of the staffc of food. 1660 Gaudhn Bronvnrtg jioj 
T he arrears . due to him before the tlireption and deprue- 
dation. 18*8 G. S. Faiier Sacr. Cal. Prof hay (1844) III. 
133 The direption and spoliation of the Empire. 

2 . The action of snatching away or dragging 
apart violently. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76 'a For wc haue not obeyed 
thy coimmdcunenth. therfore wc ben betaken in to dyrep- 
cion, captyuyte, deth. 1950 Baik Afol. 31 A bond® indis- 
pensable bv autorite of the churche, and a dyrepcion or 
xackynj^e of matrimony. 18*3 Cockkram, Di reft ion, a vio- 
lent taking away 1690 Ashmole Chym. Collect Arcanum 
(ed. 3) 038^3 Of the conflict of the Eagle and the Lion .. 
the more Eagles the shorter the Kattaile, and the direption 
of the Lyon will more readily follow, a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais ill. xlviii. 393 Direption, tearing and rending 
asunder of their Joynts. 

t Direpti-tious, a. Obs [f. L.dlrept-us, pa. 
pple. of dinpfre ^see DikpptiON) + -iTtous (alter 
surt epiitious).] Characterized by direption, plun- 
dering, or pillaging. Hence fDlreptitioualy 
adv., by way of pillaging or plundering. 

153a R Bowver in Strypc Rett. Mem 1. xvii. 135 The 
giants surreptitiously and aireptitiously obtained. 
Birosioun, obs. form of Derision. 

Dirge (daid^), sb. Forms ; a. 3-7 (8-9 Hist) 
dirige, (4-6 dir-, dyr-, der-, -ige(e, -yge, -eg©, 
-©si, -egy, 6-7 dlrigie). £. 6 Sc. dergie, (6~8 
drogy, dredgy, drudgy), 7 dirgie, 7-8 dirgee. 

7. 4 derge, 5 derohe, dorge, 5-6 dyrge, 6- dirge. 
[Originally dirige, the fust word of the Latin an- 
tiphon Dirige, Demine , Deus mens, in conspectu 
tuo viam meant 4 Direct, O Lord, my God, my way 
in thy t»ight ’, taken from Psalm v. 8.1 

1 . In the Latin rite : The first worn of the anti- 
phon at Matins in the Office of the Dead, used 
as a name for that service ; sometimes extended 
to include the Evensong (Placebo), or, according 
to Rock, also the Mass (KcquienP. 

<111*5 Ancr. A\ aa Efter cuesong anonriht siggeS ower 
Plat cho cucriche niht hwon le b«-oo cise ; butc }if hit beo 
holimht vor ^»c f-ste of nic fuse u ns bet kumefi amorwen, 
biuorc Cumplie, o5cr efter Ubtsong^siggeft Dirige, mit |>rco 
psalmes, and mit lescuns euenche niht sunderliche . . 
et Placebo iiiuwcn Bitten vort Magnificat, and also ct 
Dirige c 13*0 .Sir Beues 2903 Beue^Tls ded In bataile par 
fore.. Hit is Beucs dirige 1 1350 Eng. Gilds (1870) 25 
He ssal sende forthe pe bedel to nllc Jns breperen and pe 
sy-iteren, pat pey bien ut the derge of pe body. 1408 
A. A. It ills (1882) 15 Brcde & Ale to Spcnde attc my 
dyryge. <*1410 L'knm. Vilod. 2170 He coutinuede a) gate 
In doyng of masse, of derche, A of almys-dede. 1194 
in Eng' Gilds (1870) 191 When any Broder or Sustcr of tins 
Glide is dccessed oute off this worlde . . y* Steward of this 
Glide shall doo Rynge for hyin, and do to say a Placebo 
and dirige, w* a masse on y« morowe of Requiem. 1J37 
Wriotmksley Chron . (1875) I. 71 AlUo a solempne dirige 
songen in cver>»e parishe ihurche in I<ondon. 1539 Bp. 
Husky Manual of Prayers in Three Primers Hen. VIII 
4**7 () f those old Jewish customs hath there crept into the 
thnrch a custom to have a certain suffrages for the dead, 
called Dirige, of Dtrige, the first anthem hereof; but by 
whom or when these suffrages were made, we have no sure 
evidence. Ibid 408 For this only cause have 1 also set 
forth in this Primer a Dirige ; of the which the three first 
lessons ate of the miseries of mans life; the middle of the 
funeral of the dead corpse; and the last three are of the 
last resurrection. 1991 Spf.nser M. Hnbberd 453 They 
whilome used . . to sav . . Their 1 >iriges, their T rentals, ana * 
their shrifts. 164a Kook ns IVaaman 165 Give mono yes 


And yearly gifts to a Priest to read Masse or Diricies for 
the weale of hu soule after his decease, m 1854 oklden 
Table-T. (Arb.) 88 The Priest said Dirgies, and twenty 
Dirgics at fourpence a piece comes to a Noble. *71* C.*M. 
Lett, to Cu* at 7 This Primer consisted of the very same 
parts that the Popish Primer does. vis. of Mattins . . Dirige 
..and such other Ecclesiastical jargon. 1846*7 Mahkkll 
Mon. Rit, II. in note, The Office of the Dead (or Dirge), 
consisted of two parts : the Evensong or Vespers ; and the 
Matins. 1849 Rock C h. of Fathers 11. 503 As the first 
anthem at matins commenced with Dirir * ..the whole of 
| the morning's service, including the Mass, came to be 
; designated a Dirige or Dirge. 1873 J. T, Fowcrr in 
1 Rifon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 83 note, The 'Vigiliae Mortu- 
I orum consisting of Vespers, called 1 Placebo and 
I Matins, called 4 Dirige', from iu first antiphon, 4 Dirige 
Domine *, etc. 

2 . Iransf. A gone sung at the burial of, or in 
commemoration off the dead ; a song of mourning 
I or lament. Also fig. 

1900-00 Dunbar Dreiy 111 Heir endis Dunbaria Dergy 
to the King, bydaud to lane in Stirling. 1993 Shahs. 
I.mr. 1619 Ancf now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending. 163 $ Sir T. 
Herbkkt Trav . led. 9) aa8 Most memorable baftels ; an 
i when Crassus lost his life, Valerian and others, occasioning 
those dirgeos of the Roman Poet*. 1655 Fuller CM. Ilssi. 
vi. 297 Musick, which in some sort sung her own Dirige 
. at the dissolution of Ahbies. 1713 Pope in Guardian 
No 40 In another of his pastorals, a shepherd utlers a 
dirge not much inferior to the former. 1814 Scott Id. of 
Isles 11. i, Let mirth and music sound the dirge of Care I 


• Isles 11. i. Let mirth and music sound the dirge of Care ! 
1819 Siihii.i-v Ode \Cest Wind ii. 9 Thou dirge Of the 
dying year, 183a Hr. Martineau Ireland iv. 65 The 
waves .. renewed their dirge with every human life that 
they swept away. 188(7 Bowen Vtrg. ACneid vi. 220 Dirge 
at an end, the departed is placed in the funeral lied. 

3 . A funeral feast or carouse; cf. dirge-ale in 
4 ; quot. 1408 in 1. (Sc.) 

<-1730 Bunt Lett.N. Scott. (1754) L 268-9 Gam.) Wine 
is filled about as fast as it can go round ; till there is hardly 
a sober person among them . . This last homage they call 
the Druagy l read Dredgy], but I suppose they mean the 
Dirge, that is, a service performed for a dead person. 
la 1790 in Herd tolled. Sc. Songs (1776) 11. 30 (J am «) 
But tie was first hame at his ain ingle. side, And he helped 
to drink his ain dirgie. 

4 . atlrtb . and Comb. t as dirge-man , - mass , -note, 
- finest ; dirge like adj. ; also dirge-ale, an ale- 
drinking at a funeral (cf. quot. 140S in 1); dirge- 
groat, -money, money paid for singing the dirge. 

1587 Harrison England 11 i. (1877) *• 3* T no superfluous 
numbers of . . church-ales, helpe-ales, and soule ales, called 
also # dirge-ale» . . are well diminixhed. 1564, Becon Dis - 
flaring Popish Mass Prayers, etc. (1844) 958 Have yc not 
well deserved your # dirige-groat and your dinner ¥ vj%t 
Strypk heel. Mem. 111. xii. 114 The priests did not seldom 
quarrel with their parishioners for . . dirge-groats and *uch 
like* for that was the usual reward for singing mass for 
a soul 1961 Bp. Parkhukst Injunctions f Whether they 
vse to sing any nomber of psalines, "dirige lyke at the 
buryall of the dead? *8*7 Kkble Chr. lVar Restoration 
iii. One dirge-hke note Of orphanhood and loss. x86a 
Lytton Str. Story II. 91 Other dogs in the distant village 
. bayed in a dirge-likc chorus. 1804 J. Symmons A Kschylus ’ 
Agamemnon 99 Why for Loxias woe, woe, woe? He has 
no "dirgemen. 1363 87 Foxe A. tf M. (1684) 111. 544 To 
say a "Dirge Mass after the old custom, for the Funeral 
of King Edward. ^ 1964 Brief Examinat. **«**», You 
can be content "Dirige money tie conuerted to prcachynges. 
41839 Mr*. Humans Swan 4- Skylark Poems (1875) 553 
The "dirge-note and the song of festival. 194 . Def. Priests' 
Marriage 34 (btrype Mem Cl Iii. 393J Mass-priests, "dirige- 
priests, chantry-pnests, sacrificing-pricsts. 

Dirg6, v. rare . [f. prec. sb.] trans. To sing 

a dirge over, commit with a dirge. 

a 1849 Hood Loss Pegasus ii, Dirgcd by Sea Nymphs to 
his briny grave ! — She is far fr. Land 63 Waves over- 
surging her, Syrens a-dirgeing her. 

Dirgee, var. of Dcjrzek, Anglo- Aid., tailor. 
Dirgefal (tBud^ful), a. [f. Dikck + -pul.] 
Mournful, full of lamentation, moaning, wailing. 

1787 Burns To Miss Cruikshank , Thou, amid the dirgefut 
sound, Shed thy dying honours round. 1794 Coleridge 
Lhattefton, Soothed sadly by the dirgefuf wind. ,01891 
Moir Poems, To a wounded Ptarmigan x, While the 
dirgeful night-breeze only Sings. 

+ Dirgy (daudji), a. rarer 1 , [f. Dirge sb. f -y.] 
Of the nature of a dirge. 

1830 W. Taylor German Poetry II. 47 How glumly 
sownos yon dirgy song ! [affected archaism ] 

II Dirh6*m- Also dirham, derham. [Ardb. 
^*.3 dirham , dirhim, ad. L. drachma , Gr. fy><*x- 
' /rij ; see Dkachm. Formerly in It. diretno .1 An 
Arabian measure of weight, originally two-thirds 
of an Attic drachma (44 4 grains troy), now used 
with varying weight from Morocco to Abyssinia, 
Turkey, and Persia; in Egypt it is at present 
(1895) * 47*66! troy grains. Also a small silver 
coin of the same weight, used under the caliphs, 
and still in Morocco, where its value is less than 4 d. 
English. 

1788 Gibbon Decl. hr F. Iii. V. 397 note, Elmacin . . com- 
pared the weight of the best or common gold dinar, to the 
drachm or dirhem of Egypt. 1890 W. I a vino Mahomet 
xxxix. (1853) 190 Omar Ibn A1 Harcth declares that Ma- 
homet, at his death, did not leave a golden dinar nor a 
silver dirhenu 1871 E. W. Robertson Hist . Ess. 3 In 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Barbary and Arabia, the Dirhem, 
aa a standard of weight, continues at the pment day to be 

^divided into 16 killos, or carats, and 64 grains. Ibid. 48 
note. The drachma of Constantinople , . the original of the 


1878 Gurney Crystaltogr. 66 The dlrhombohedron U a 
double six-sided pyramid, whose faces arc similar isosceles 
triangles. 

t Dirl'bifcory. Obs. [ad. L. diribitdrium, f. 
dirihert to distribute, f. dir-, dis - asunder + habit e 
to hold.] (See quot.) 

1696 Blount Glossogr., Diribitary, a place wherein Soul- 
diers are numbered, mustered, ana receive their pay; A 
place where the Romans gave their voyces. 

Dirige (di*ridji\ obs. and historical f. Dirge. 
t Dirigent (duridg&it), a. and sb. Obs . fad. L. 
dirigcnt'cm, pr. pple. of dtriglre to Dibect.J 
A. adj. L That directs, directing, directive. 

1617 Collins Def. Bf. Ely 11. ix. 359 Imperant only, not 
elicient ; dirigent. not exequent, as your School-men loue 


elicient ; dirigent, not exequent, as your School-men loue 
to speak. 

2 . Pharm. Formerly applied to certain ingre- 
dients in prescriptions which were held to guide 
the action of the rest. 

*85* -6° in Maynk Exfos. Lex. 

3 . Geom. (See quot.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. (J.), The dirigent line in 
geometry is that along which the line describent is carried 
in the generation of any figure. 

B. sb. 1 . « Director j. 

*7S6 T. Amory Life Huncle (1770) 1. xiii. 45 You will be 
the guide and dirigent of all my notions and my days. 

2 . Pharm. A dirigent ingredient : cf. A. 2. 

*894-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminal. 217 Dirigent, 

that constituent in a prescription which directs the action 
of the associated substances. 

3 . Geom. A dirigent line ; see A. 3. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dirigent, the Line of Motion 
along which, the Describent Line or Surface is carry 'd in 
the Genesis or Production of any plain Or solid Figure. 
1796 in Hutton Math . Diet . 

JDirigible (drrid^Ib’i), a. Also 7 derigible, 
9 dirigeable. fad. L. type *dirigibil-is, f. dirig- 
Ire to Direct. Cf. mod.F. dirigeable P\ Capable 
of being directed or guided. 

258s Lambarde /Siren. 1. x. (1588) 62 It would avayle 
greatly to the furtherance of the Service, if the Dedimus 
fotestatem to giue these Oaths were dirigible to the ( Ius- 
ttces (and none other). 1649 Br. Reynolds Itosea vii. zig 
The proper conclusions deaucible from these principles, 
and derigible unto those ends. 1668 Norris Theory Love 
11. i. 63 Why love as Dirigible is made the subject of 
Morality rather than understanding. 1833 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Discuss. (1832) 137 Intellectual operations ..In so far 
as they were dirigible, or the subject of laws. 1881 Sat. 
Rev. LI. ito/i For eighteen years .. no attempt was made 
to render balloons dirigible. 1884 Cassells Earn. Mag. 
764 The balloon was dirigeable. 1887 St. fas'. Gas. 23 Sept. 
5 A greater speed than has yet been attained by any other 
dirigible torpedo. 

Dirigo-motor (dirige, mJa-t^i), a. Physiol. 
firreg. f. L. dirig - stem of dtriglre to Direct + 
Motor.] That both produces and directs muscular 
motion. 

1895 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol . (1873) I. 1. iii. 49 Each 
efferent nerve is a dirigo-motor agent. 

Diriment (di riment^ a . [ad. L. diriment-em , 
pr. pple. of dirimlre to separate, interrupt, frus- 
trate ; see Dirempt. Cf. F. dirimant that nullifies 
(a marriage).] That renders absolutely void ; nulli- 
fying; chiefly in diriment impediment , one that 
renders marriage null and void from the beginning. 

1848 1 . Waterworth Council of Trent (1888) p. ccxxv, Tha 
Church having authority to establish .. new essential and 
diriment impediments of maLrimony. 1875 Contemf . Re v. 
XXVI, A33 There is another diriment impediment which 
has lately attracted more than ordinary attention. 1888 
Ch. 7 imes 9 Mar. 179 In England . . marriages, not hindered 
by a diriment impediment, are valid wherever solemnised, 
t Di-rity. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dtritas , f. dints 
fell, Dibb.J Direness, dreadfulncss- 
c 1986 Hooker Serin. Pride v. Wks. III. 794 So unappeas- 
able is the rigour and diritv of his corrective justice. 16x3 
Cockkram, Diritie, crueltle, fierccnesse. 1696 in Blount 
Glossogr. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 

Dirk (d 5 ik), sb. Forms : 7 dork, 7-9 durk, 
(7 durke), 8- dirk. [Origin unknown. Found 
in 1602 spelt dork , then common from second half 
of 1 7th c. as durk ; the spelling dirk was adopted 
without authority in Johnson’s Diet. 1755, app. 
from the falling together of ir , ur, in Eng. pro- 
nunciation ; cf. Pturmah , Birtnah , dirt, durt , etc. 
Although early quots. and Johnson’s explanation 
suggest that the name was Gaelic, there is no snch 
word in that language, where the weapon is called 
biodag. O’Reilly’s duirc is merely the 18th c. 
English word spelt Irish-fashion. 

The suggestion has been offered that the word may be the 
Da. Dirk, familiar form of the personal name Diederik , 
which name, in Ger. diet rich, LG. dierktr (Bremen Wb.), 
Da. dink, dirk, Sw. dyrk . is actually given to a pick-lock ; 
but besides the difficulty that dirk is not the original form 
of the English word, no such sense as 4 dagger ’ belongs to 
the continental word. If of continental origin, the earliest 


ui me c.iigiiBn wunt. iw sumi w un| 

the continental word. If of continental oni 


form dork might possibly be a soldier's or 1 
of Du., Da., Sw. doth, Ger. dotch, dagger.; 
1. A kind of dagger or Don — 1 * 
dagger of a Highlander, f b. 


origin, the earliest 
sailor's corruption 


inutrd: spec. a. The 
>. *A small sword or 
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dagger formerly worn by junior naval officers on 
duty/ Smyth Sailor's Word-bh. (ObsX 

1 6oa Form of ancient trial by battel in Nicholson and 
Burn’s Hist. Westmoreland (1777) I. 596 note , Two Scotch 
dagger* or dork* at their girdle*, ?*#.. Robin Hood 4 
Beggar 11. 00 (Ritson) 179* I. 106 A drmwen durk to hi* 
breast. 1660 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 36 Armed men, 
who. .(ell upon them with Swords and burkes. 1661 Colvil 
White Supplie. (1695) 4 Some had Halbards, some had 
Durks, Some had crooked swords like Turks. 17*4 Ram bay 
read. Mite. (1733) I. 7 With durk and pistol by his side. 
01740 T. Tickell Imit. Prophecy N ere us 20 Ihe shield, 
the pistol, durk, and dagger. *746 Rep. Coua. Sir J. Cope 
184 Some few of their Men.. arm'd only with Durk, Sword, 
and Pistol. 1715 Johnson, Dirk, a kind of Dagger used 
in the Highlands of Scotland. *786 Burns Earnest Cry 4 
Prayer xvii, Her tartan petticoat she’ll kilt, An’ durk an' 
pistol at her belt, She’ll tak the streets. 1794 — Let . to J- 
Johnson f Feb. Wks. 1857 IV. 58, I have got a Highland 
dirk, for which I have great veneration, as it once was the 
dirk of Lord Balmerino. s8o6 Gazetteer Scot l. Introd. 15 
The Highland durk is certainly an imitation of the Roman 
short dagger. i8aa T. Flint Lett . Amer. 111 The dirk 
has a pointed blade, (our or live inches long, with a small 
handle. It U worn within the vest, by which it is com* 
pletely concealed. 1830 Scott Demonol. x. 396 We saw the 
dirk and broadsword of Rorio Mhor. ( 1813 Marryat P. 
Simple iv, I . . wrote another [letter] asking tor a remittance 
to purchase my dirk and cocked hat. 1839-40 W. Irving 
Wolf erf s R . (1855) 193, I pocketed the purse . . put a dirk 
in my bosom, girt a couple of pistols round my waist. 1881 
JowetT Thucyd. I. x6a The highland Thracians, .arc indc- 
pendent and carry dirks. 

2 . Comb.,a.% dirk-hilt; dirk- like adj. ; dirk-hand, 
the hand that grasps the dirk ; dirk-knife, a large 
clasp-knife with a dirk-shaped blade. 

*837 Lockhart Scott xli. (1830) V. 340 Its bottom is of 
glass, that he who quaffed might keep his eye the while 
upon the dirk hand of his companion. 2851 D. Wilson 
Prth. Ann. (1863) II. iv. vi. 347 Ivory dirk-hilts elegantly 
turned and wrought by the hand. 

Dirk (d 5 ik), v. [f. prec. $b.] Dans. To stab 
with a dirk. 

0x6 89 W. Cleland Poems (1697) 13 For a misoblieing 
word She’ll durk her neighbour o’er the board. Ibid. 25 
Had it not been for the Life-guard She would have durkt 
him. 1808 J. Barlow Coluntb. vn. 356 They . . Wrench off 
the bayonet and dirk the foe. iRss Scott Nigel iii, ' I 
thought of the Ruthvens that were dirked in their am house.’ 
1840 R. H. Dana Ref. Mast xxvii. 88 With a fair prospect 
of being stripped and dirked. 

Dirkie, -new, obs. ff. Dark, -ness. 

Dirl, v. Sc. and north, dial. [Allied to Sc. thirl 
to pierce, to Thrill, and to Drill. It is not a 
simple phonetic development of thirl % since th docs 
not become d in the north ; but it seems to be due 
to some onomatopoeic modification.] 

1 . trans. To pierce, to thrill ; to cause to vibrate, 
cause a thrilling sensation in by a sharp blow. 

1513 [see Dialing vbl. sb . below], 1568 B amt at y tie MS. 
in Sibbald Chron . Scot. Poetry (1803) III. 336 (Jam.) Young 
Pirance. . Was dirlit with lufe of fair Meridiane. x8a6 T. 
Wilson Pitmans Pay (1872) 8 (Northumb. Gloss.) Thy 
tongue .. dirl* my lug like wor smith’s hammer. 1837 
I#owkll Lett. (1894) I. 23 But she, alas 1 my heartstrings 
dirl*, 187s P. H. Waddell Psalms 4 Homs o’ the siller. . 
dirlin the lug an’ wauk’nin the heart. x8oa Northumbld , . 
Gloss, s, v., To 'dirl the elbow* is to strike the sensitive 
bone of that part— the ‘funny bone as it is called. 

2 . inlr. To vibrate as when pierced or sharply 
struck, or in response to sound ; to have a thrilling 
sensation, to tingle. 

*713 Ramsay Christ's K irk it. 7 Meg Wallet wi* herpinky 
een Cart Lawrie's heart-strings dirle. 1790 Burns Tam o ' 
Shanter 121 He screw'd the pipes and g&rt them skirl, Till 
roof and ratters a* did dirl. a 183s Hogg Ringan 4 May 
38 Though . . the merle gar all tne greenwood dirl. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss. , Dirl, to tingle, or thrill with pain, the 
sensation being the result of a blow or other violence. 1884 
Nugrn Ecclts . 1 . 26 When I smash the table till it dirls. 
b. To produce a vibrating sound; to ring. 

*8*3 Galt R. Gilhaite I. 131 (Jam.) Twisting a rope of 
straw round his horse’s feet, that they might not dirl or 
make a din on the stones. 189a Northumbld. Gloss., Dirl, 
to produce a deafening or a painful vibration. ‘ Hear hoo 
the win's dorlin '• 

Hence DiTling vbl. sb. 

*6*3 Douglas sEneis xti. vii. 97 The pane vanyst als 
clene. .as thocht it had bene Bot a dyrltng or a litill stond. 
18x0 Cromer Nithsdale Song App. 334 (Jam) [The 
Brownie] keeping the servants awake at nights with the 
noisy dirling of it* elfin flail. 

2nrl, sb. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Dirl v.l A 
thrill or vibration, with or without sound ; a thrill- 
ing effect or sensation ; a tremulous sound. 

1789 Burns Death 4 Doctor Hornbook xvi, It just play’d 
dirl on the bane, But did nae mair. 1818 Scott Hrt. Mtdl. 
xviL ' A'body has a conscience. . 1 think mine’s as weel out 
o’ the gate as maist folk's are ; and yet it’s just like the 
noop or my elbow, it whiles gets a bit dirl on a comer.' 
*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . II. vt. iii. (1848) 330 Successive 
simultaneous dirt of thirty-thousand muskets shouldered. 
s86a Hislop Prov. Scot. 18 An elbuck dirl will long play 
thirl. 1876 Cambist, Gloss., Dirl, a tremulous sound 
Dirt (d 5 at), sb. Forms: 4-5 drit, drjrt,dritt(e 9 
dryta, (4 dryit), 5 drytt, 5-6 dyrt(e, 5-7 durt, 
dirt. [By metathesis from ME. drit, not known 
m OE. and probw a. ON. drit neuter, excrement 

S iod. Icel. dritr mate., Norw. drill) \ cf. also 
Du. dntt, Du. dreet, ¥1 drils, drift excrement ; 
see Dam ?.] 


L Ordure Excrement 2 b. 
a 1390 Cohaygne 179 in E. E. P. (1862) 161 Seue *ere in 
swine-is dritte lie mot wade. 1387 Trrvjsa Higden (Rolls) 
V. *05 (Mat*.) Ureyne and dritte. 1388 Wyclie Phil. iii. 8 
All tningis .. Y deme a* drit, [138* toordis] that Y wynne 
Crist. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. v. (1495) 7*,* 
The lambe hath blacke dyrte. c 1440 Promf. Parv. 1 32/3 
Dryte. .doonge. merda, stereos, c 1460 Totvneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 194 1 he dwillys durt in thi berd. Vyle fals tratur ! 
1961 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 13 b, Take wbyte dogges 
dyrte thre unces. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St, v. xii. 406 
Some count a Jesting lie. . like the dirt of oysters, which . . 
never stains. 1830 Marryat King's Chon xxvi, It’s the 
natur of cats always to make a dirt in the same place. 

2. Unclean matter, such as soils any object by 
adhering to it ; filth ; esp . the wet mud or mire of 
the ground, consisting of earth and waste matter 
mingled with water. 

a 1300 Sarmun vii. in E. E. P. (i86al a pi felle wip-oute 
nis bot a sakke ipudrid ful wib drit Ana ding, a 1300 Ten 
Commandm, ai ibid. 16 pe lul dritte of grunde. 14.. Sir 
Penes 1196 (MS. M.) Hd. .tredilh hytn vnder hi* fete In the 
dirle amyddu* the strete. 1577 B. Googe Iletesback's 
l/usb. in. (1586) 151b, The Swine, .delighteth . , to wallow 
in the durt. 2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 80 How she 
waded through tne durt to plucke him off me. 161 s Bible 
Isa. Ivii. 20 The troubled sea , . whose waters cast vp myre 
and dirt. x66x I’epys Diary 29 May, The spoiling of my 
clothes and velvet coat with dirt. 1669 Penn No Ctoss 11. 
I 10 Poor Mortals ! But living Dirt; made of what they 
tread on. *884 Bunvan Pilgr, u. 64 The Dirt will sink to 
the bottom, ana the Water come out by itself more clear. 
178* Cowfer Gilpin 189 Let me scrape tne dirt away That 
hangs upon your face. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xu 95 Now comes my master . . and grinds me down into 
the very dirt 1 1878 Huxlky Physios r. 132 The muddy 
matter fn these streams is merely the airt washed from the 
•roofs of the houses and the stones of the street. Mod. Dirt 
is only matter in the wrong place. 

b. fig. As the type of anything worthless : cf. 
the phrase filthy lucre. 

1357 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 771 pey sellyn 
sovriys to satanas for a lytyl worldly dryt. c 1 380 Wyclik 
Wks. (1880) 68 Bischopis, munkts & chanonn sillen . . trewe 
prechynge for a litil stynkyng muk or drit. c 1679 R. Duke 
Jo Dryden on Tr. 4 Cr. (R.), You found it dirt, but you 
have made it gold. 17*0 De For Cap/. Singleton xix. 
(1840) 329 The wealth .. was all like dirt under my feet. 
1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 277 Is yellow dirt the passion of 
thy life T 2793 A. Murphy Gray's-lun Jrnl. No. 4a Pi Ever 
since . . Convenience stamped an imaginary Value upon 
yellow Dirt. 

o. A scornful name for land (as a possession). 
160a Siiaks. Ham. v. ii. 90 *Tis a Chowgli ; but an 1 say 
spacious in the possession of dirt. 2616 Beaum. St Fl. 
Scornful Lady 1. ii, Your brother’s house is big enough ; 
and to say truth, he has too much land : hang it, dirt ! 
d. Applied abusively to persons. 
c 1300 llavelok 68a Go horn swithe, fule, drit, cberl. 1698 
Cleveland Rustick Rampant Wks. (1687) 457 That Dirt 
of a Captain . . had butchered the English Patriarch. 1871 
C. Gibbon Lack of Gold iv, Are you to turn your back on 
them like the dirt they are? 2894 Hall Caine Manxman 
II. xi. 88 l hate the nasty dirts. 


3. Mud; soil, earth, mould; brick-earth, colloq. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 36 A Fort or Blockade (if 

it merit to be called so) made of Dirt. 2700 Steele l alter 
No. 40 F 10 As Infants ride on Sticks, build Houses in Dirt. 
*795 Windham Sf. Pari. 27 May (1812) I. 370 Children, 
who had surrounded a twig with a quantity ot dirt, would 
think that they had planted a tree. 28*3 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 344 Place Bricks, being made of clay, with 
a mixture of dirt and other coarse materials, are . . weaker 
and more brittle. t84i Catlin N. Amer. I mi. (1844) I. x. 
77 Throwing up the dirt from each excavation in a little 

E ile. 2889 Farmer Diet. Amer. 202/2 I he gardener fills 
is flower-pots with dirt 

b. Mining ; quarrying, etc. Useless material, 
rubbish ; the vegetable soil comprising a Dirt-bed. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 308, 3 feet of coal, under which 
is a bad sort, called dirt, and again, 3 feet of coal. 2881 
J. W. Urqumart Elatrodyping v. 130 The common quali- 
ties [of copper] give off a great deal of foreign matter known 
as ’dirt'. *884 Cheth, Gloss.. Dirts, salt-making term. 
Cinders and ashes led after fuel is consumed. 1883 Lye IT s 
Elem. Geol. 300 A stratum called by quarrymen * tne dirt 
or ‘ black dirt\ was evidently an ancient vegetable soil. 

0 . The material from which a metallic ore or other 


valuable substance is se 
deposit from which gol 
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esp. the alluvial 
rated by washing ; 


1897 Borthwick California 1 so (Bartlett), In California, 
' dirt ' is the universal word to signify the substance dug ; 
earth, clay, gravel, or loose slate. Tne miners talk of rich 
dirt and poor dirt, and of stripping off so many feet of * top 
dirt ' before getting to /pay-dirt , the latter meaning dirt 
with so much gold in it that it will pay to dig it up and 
wash it. *890 Boldrewood Miner's Right xiv. 142 We 
were clean worked out. .before many of our neighbours at 
Greenstone Gully were half done with their dirt. 

4, The quality or state of being dirty or foul ; 
dirtiness, foulness, uncleanness in action or speech. 

1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist . (1776) I. 338 The sloth and dirt 
of the^ inhabitants. *789 Mrs. Piozzi fount. France I. 
244 Literature and airt had long been intimately ac- 
quainted. 1897 C G. Gordon Lett. III. 241 The Turkish 
steamer . . was in a beastly state of dirt. 1871 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. ii. 26 The dirt, darkness, and savagery of 
the town. 

b. Meanness, sordidnet*. 

*6e* Fletcher Noble Gent, nr. i, Our dunghill breeding 
and our durt. *746 Mrlmoth Pliny vn. xxix (K.), Honour*-, 
which are thus sometime* thrown away upon dirt and 
infamy; which such a rascal . . had the assurance both to 
accept and to refuse. 


5. a. dial. 4 Ditty* weathei. 

1896 Marryat Three Cntt. iii, Shall we have dirl ? 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Dirt, a weather term for rain or snow. 

‘ We're likely to have some dirt.* 

b. Mining . Inflammable gas which constitutes 
4 foulness ’ in a mine ; • Fire-damp. 

*• 3 * R rammer 765/1 We examined if there was any diit 
(inflammable air), s8§* Grkknwell Cent Id rad* Term* 
Northumb. 4 Durk. 93. 289a Northumbld. Gloss., Dirl ., 

i*» also used to cxpress’foul-air or firedamp in a pit. 

8. Phrases, f a. 7 b fall to dirt : to fall to the 
ground, to come to nothing ; so to 1* all in the 
dirt , to lay all in the dirt, and the like. Obs. 

1546 St. Papers lien. Vlll. XI. 181 To the which se 
will in no wise agree, but wil rather laye all in the durt. 
26*7 North's Platan h , Add. Lives (1676) «8 Heic 
S.iladin was handsomely bent to dirt. 1698 Bkamhai L 
C onset r. Bps. vi. 148 Mr. Mason sqtieescd the poore Fable 
to durt. 1667 Petya Diary iq Feb., Our discourse of pence 
is all in the dirt. 1670 Makyhl Corn rxli. Wks. 1872 3 
II. 315 We heard them ' pto forinA ’, but all falls to dirt. 

b. To nisi, throw, or fling dirt \ to asperse any 
one with scurrilous or abiume language. 

164* Sir E. Dkrino Sp. oh Retig. 1 Caxt what dirt thou 
wilt, none will sticke on me. < 26411 Howkil Lett . (1650) 
11 . 63 Any Htcrquilinioux rusk all is licenc’d to thiow dirt in 
the faces of xovcraign primes in open printed language. 
1655 Fui 1 rr Ch. I fiit. ix. vii. 19 *1 he best of men . are 
more carefull to wash their own laces, then busie to thiow 
durt on others. 1678 B. R. Letter Pop. / r tends 7 ”1 is 
a blessed Line in Matchiavel— If duit enough be thrown, 
some will stick. 1706 K. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. n. it Ming 
dirt enough, and koine will stick. 1738 Pork F.pd. Sat. it. 
145 To me they meant no hurt, But 'twas my Guest at 
whom they threw the dirt. 

C. To eat dirt : to submit to degrading treat- 
ment. Proverb. ' Every man must eat a peck of 
dirt before he dies * : see Peck, 


2899 Farrar J. Home ix, Lord Fitzurse .. made up for 
the airt which they had been eating by the splendour of his 
entertainment. 2890 Sat. Rev. 18 Oit. 462/2 In times of 
revolution a good many pecks of dirt have to be eaten. 

d. To cut dirt : to take one’s departure, be off. 
U.S . slang. 

28*9 Negro Song (Farmer s. v. Cut), He cut dirt and run. 
I843-9 Hauburion Sam Sink m Fug. (Harden), The way 
die cow cut dirt. 2893 Western Scenes (Farmer), Now you 
cut dirt, and don't let me see you here again 
7 . altrib. and Comb . a. alttib ., 4 of or for diit \ 
as dirt-band -box, -car, • cart , -cone, -floor, -heap, 
- pellet , - spot , - streak , etc. 

i860 T yndail (line. 1. xi. 68, I could see ..the looped 
Mirt-bands of the gla» icr. 1889 G. F. Wright tee Age 
N. Amer. 19 Neither moulins nor tegular dirt-bands are 
pre»eut. 2889 Health Exhib . Catal. C5/3 Man-hole Cover 
for be were, with elm blocks and fixed *Diit Boxes. 1870 
Emerson Soc. 4 So/it. vi. 120 The railroad *dirt-«arx are 
good excavators. 2860 Bartlett Diit. Amer. 12a The 
¥ * dirt-cart \or cart which removes street sweepings, would, 
in London, he called a 'dust-cart'. 2860 Tyndall Ghu. 1. 
ii. 18 Here arc also *' dirt-cones ' of the largest sire. 

P. Cartwright Autobioe. xxx. 471 We walked on *diit 
floors for carpets, sat on benches for chairs. 286a Bunyan 
Holy War Advt. to Rdr.. John *u< h "dirt-heap never 
was. 1709 Swikt /*. Tuo Apol., I>o they think such 
a building is to be battered with "dirt -pellets? 2856 Kane 
A ret. F.jcpt. II. xi. 1 13 Coming nearer, you see that the 
"dirt-spots arc perforations of the snow. 1864 Lowell 
Fireside Trap. 47 Cleanness, incapable of moral dirt spot. 
i860 T yndall Glut. 11. vhi. 967 The only trace of the mo- 
raines is a broad "dirt -streak. 

b. instrumental, as dirt- be smeared, -born, 

- grimed \ -incrusted, -rotten, - smirched , -soaked adj*. 

1606 Siiaks. Tr, 4 Cr. v. i. 23 Dirt-rotten livers, whee/mg 
lungs. 27154 J. Shebdearr Matrimony (1766) l . 70 It is the 
Devil to nave to do with such dirt-born Fellows. 1838 
Dickens O. Tivist 1 . Dirt-besmeared walls. 1886 J. K. 
Jfrome Idle Thoughts (1689) 74 Little dirt-grimed brats, 
trying to play in the noisy courts. 

o. objective, as Dibt-eater, -eating, flinging , 
- loving , -thrower. 

2819 Metropolis II. 131 The very last of dirt-throwci* 
thereof [of the Canongate j. 28*4 Westm . A’rrc 1 1 . 467 '1 his 
is done by assumption and dirt-flinging, ibid., 1 ^ Clerc 
divides the. . Dirt-flinging argument into sixteen species. 

d. Special combs. : dirt-board (see quot.) ; 
dirt-fast a., stuck fast in the dirt ; dirt-fear, -ed 


a dirt-gabard (see quots.^) ; dirt-roller, a roller 
in a cotton- spinning machine for removing dirt ; 
dirt-scraper, a road-scraper ; also a grading-shovel 
used in grading or levelling up ground ; dirt-weed 
(sec quots.). Also Djht-bed, -cheap, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Dirt-board [in carriage], a 
board for warding off earth from the axle-arm. A cuito. 
plate. 1908 Kennrdir Flyting w. Dunbar 33 "Dntfast 
dearch. 1767 Meston Poems 131 (Jam.) He trembl’d, and, 
which was a token Of a "dirt-fear, look'd dun as docken. 
17s* W. Hamilton Wallace x. a<o (Jam.) The Bishop of 
St. Andrews.. Who would not Wallace’ coming there abide, 
Was so "dirt-fear’d, even for all Scotland wide. 1867 Smyth 
Sat tods Word-bh., * Dirt-gabard, a large ballast-lighter. 
a 18*9 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, " Dirt-weed, C henopodium 
viride, an expressive name for what generally grows on 
dunghills or other heaps of dirt. s88a Miller Plant**, 
36/2 Dirt-weed, or Dirty Dick, C henopodium album. 

Dirt, v. Also 0-7 durt. [f. Dirt sb. See 
also the earlier strong vb. Drite.] tram . To 
make dirty or foul ; to defile or pollute with dirt ; 
to dirty, to soil. 

.**587 Foxr A. hr M. (1596)1581 Riding in his long gownc 
down* to the horse beefs . . dirted vp to the horse belltc*. 
k6ii Barry Ram* Alley 1. ii, How light he tread* For dirting 
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hiii »ilk .stockings 1 1660 Fuller Atixt Contempt. (1661) 8g 
For fear to dirt the roIcs of their shoes. 1787 Th. l'ar. 
Subjects in Swift’s Wks. 1753 II. 1. 226 111 company t» like 
a dog, who dirts those most whom he loves best. iSs6 
Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 149 Don't thumb and dirt the books. 
*823 J. H. Numas Lett. (1891) I. 386 Sitting down on the 
ashes whit h arc so dry as not to dirt. 

Hence Dirting vbl. sb. 

1591 I‘|-HM\AIL V- Put. } Enlodadura , durting, fouling 
aitn thirl, lutamentum. 

Dirt-bed, Geol. A stratum consisting of an- 
cient vegetable mould ; spec. A bed of dark bitu- 
minous earth containing the stumps of trees, 
occurring in the lower Purbeck series of the Isle 
of Poitland, and overlying the Portland oolite. 

>®*4 T. Wfbhtkr in Geol. Trans. (1829) II. 42 A lied 1 
about one foot thick, consisting of a dark-brown .substance, 
and containing much earthy lignite; this bed is very re- 
markable and extends all through the north end of the Isle 
of Portland ..It is called by the quarrymen the Dirtbeii. 
.836 Dockland Geol. xviii. ft (1858) 457 A single stump 1 
rooted in the dirt-bed in the Isle of Portland. 183* Richard- 
son Geol. (1855) 197 A mass of bituminous earth, called the 
‘dirt-bed', which is an ancient vegetable soil, containing 
numerous trunks of fossil trees, standing erect at a height 
of from one to three feet, with their summits jagged. 

Dirt-bird. A local name of the skua, Stir- 
t antritis crefidatus, called also Dirty Allan; 
also of the green woodpecker, Gee in us viridis. 

1847-78 Hali iw„ Dirt -turd, the woodpecker. North , 
t88< S v\ AiNsoN Pror>. Names Brit. Birds 100 Green Wood- 
pecker .The constant iteration of it* cry before rain (which 
brings out the insert* on which it feeds) gives it the names 
Rain bird . . Dirt bird, Storm cock. ibid, aio Richardson's 
Skua ( Stereo ran' us crtpidatus) . . from the vulgar opinion 
that the gulls are muting, when, in reality, they are only 
disgorgii.g fish newly caught. Dirt bird (Dundrum Day) 

. . Dirty alUn or nitlin . Dung bird. t886 W. Bmockik Leg. 

4- Superxt. Durham 136 Several species of small birds are 
confounded under the . title of 4 dirt birds because they 
sing on the approach of rain. 

Dirt-cheap vd5\it|tjf p), a (adv.) [Sec Cheap 
a. 6.] As cheap ns dirt ; exceedingly cheap. Ilcncc 

Dirt-oheapneae. 

*8ai Btadnv. A fag. VIII. 616 Dirt-cheap, indeed, it was, 
ns well it might. 2840 Dickens Dav. Cofp. xxii, Five hob 
.. and dirt-cheap. 1883 Tall Mall G. 26 Oct. 5/1 It appear! 
likely that November will bring an alteration in that dirt- 
cheapness of money of which brokers and bankers now 
< omplain. 2886 H. F. I.kstkr Under two Tig Trees 103 
I'll do it cheap, that I will, . dirt cheap. 1891 T. Hardy 
less i, I was no more than the commonest, dirt-cheapest 
feller in the parish. 

Drrt-d&ubor. 

1 1. One who daubs or plasters with dirt or mud ; 
a maker of cob-walls ; also, a term of abuse. Obs. 

c 2313 Cock Lore l is B. (Percy Soc.) 5 Here is .. patrveke 
peuysshe a conynge dyrle dauber, Worshypfvdl warduyn 
of slouens In. 1363-87 Fox* A. <V Af. (1396) 532/2 A man 
would thinke him some dirt daubers aonne, 1630 J . Taylor 
(W ater P.) yacke-a-Lent Wks. 1. 115/2 Vntyling houses .. 
to .. the profit of Plaisterers, and Dirtdawbers, the game of 
Glasiers, Joyners, Carpenters, Tylers and Bricklayers. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Epistles 47a These ore the devils dirt- 
dawbers, that teach such doctrine. 

2. A species of sand-wasp ; Dauber 4 . 

«®44 Gosse in Zoologist II. 582 These were the nests of 
dirt-daubers. 

Di'rt-a&tar. One who eats dirt : see next. 
i8<m Reduces ffygfta vm. 70 The dirt-eaters of the 
West-Indies. 

Dirt-eating (da\it,ftir|), vbl. sb. 

1. The eating of some kinds of earth or clay as 
food, practised by some savage tribes, as the Otto- 
maks of South America and some Arctic tribes. 

2. A disorder of the nutritive functions character- 
ized by a morbid craving to cat earth or dirt. 

2817 Ediu. Rev. XXVIII. 359 The account* of the 
Stomach-evil, sometime* called Dirt-eating. i8«8 Lift 
Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) 97 For some time past she had 
liecn addicted to dirt-eating (eating earth), .a disease, which 
teuninate* in dropsy and death. 1834 IV. Ind. Sk. Book 
1 1. 49 The singular propensity to dirt-eating, a disease which 
has acquired from the French the name of mol d'estomac. 

t Dirten, a. Obs. exc. dial. [In early use, for 
drittcH, pa. pple, of Drite v. ; in later use f. Dirt 
sb. + -en ♦ : ci. earthen 1 
X. Dirtied, defiled with excrement or filth. 

ISO® Kknnkdie Fly ting w. Dunbar 2* Dirtin Dumbar, 
qubomc on blawes thow thy l>oist? 1308 Dunbar Fly ting 
tt> Kennedie 248 Rottin crok, dirtin dok, cry cok. or I sau 
quell the. 1336 Bkilknden Cron. Scot. xvi. xix. (Jam) 
Thairfor this jurnay we* callit the dirtin raid. 

2. dial Made of dirt. 

1847-78 Halltwkli., Dirten % made of dirt. West. 

Dirten Allan : sec Dirty Allan. 

Dirtily (doutili), adv. Tf. Dirty cl + -ly 2 ] 

1. In a dirty manner; foully, filthily. 

2398 F lorio, Spore ament e, filthily, foully . . durtily. a 1813 
Ovrruuuy A Wife (1638) 00 He lookes like hi* Land, as 
heavily and durtily. 1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. 4 Port. 
xiii, We put up at a Fonda . . where we are dirtily lodged. 
2789 Mrs. Piozzi Jonm. France I. ro The hounds were 
id ways dirtily and ill kept. 

2. In a manner that stains morality or honour ; 
dishonourably, despicably, sordidly. 

a i6« Donne EDgie xii. (R.), Such gold a* that, where, 
withal Almighty clwmics . . Are dirtily and desperately 

S ull’d. 1661 R. 1 /F strange Interest Mistaken 133 How 
irtily . . the Presbyterian crew treated hi* Majesty. 1709 
Mrs. Centlivrk Gamester v, 'Tia dirtily done of you .. to 


kick a man for nothing. 1798 T. Jefferson In Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rei>. (1853) IV. 484 An intriguer, dirtily em- 
ployed In siding the conversations of my table. 

iHrUneM (dd-atines). [f* Dirty a. + -ne««.] 

1. The quality or state of being dirty; foulness, 
filthiness. 

138s Stow Eng. Chron. Roman*, an. 386 (R.) Paris, which 
was called Lutccia, because of the mudde and dirtinexse 
of the place wherein it standelh. 1617 Markham Cental, v. 
17 There will come much filth and durtinesse from the 
horse. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. x. (1869) 1> xo 5 The 
wages of labour vary with .. the cleanliness or dirtiness., of 
the employment. 2883 Law Times 30 May 74/a To throw 
up n contract . . on the . . ground of the dirtiness of the 
house. 

2. Uncleanness of language ; sordidness of action. 

2649 Fui lkk Just Man's Fun. 22 Let not the dimness of 
our eyes be esteemed the durttness of hb actions, a 1677 
Harrow' Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 117 Degenerate wantonness 
and dirtiness of speech. 174a H. Walvoi e Lett. H. Mann 
(1834) I. 106 You know 1 ain above iuch dirtiness. 2836 
F. E. Paget Owlet Oiolst. 74 The darkness and the dirti- 
ness of the money-loving mind. 

Dirtltas (dSMtles), a. {adv.). [f. DIRT sb. + 

-LK88.1 Void of dirt. 

41 s6i8 Sylvester May dens Blush 577 The Wayes so 
dust-lesse, and ho dirtlesne faire. a 1743 Swift (F. Hall). 
*®9* Pall Mall G . 21 Mar. j/t With a smile at the almost 
dirties* room. 

Dirt-pie. Mud or wet earth formed by children 
into a shape like a pic ; a mud-pie. 

a 2641 Suckling (I ), That which ha* newly left off making 
of dirt-pies, and is but preparing itself for a green-sickness. 
2693 Congreve Love /or L. iv. xiii, And for the young 
Woman . . 1 thought it more fitting for her to learn her 
Sampler, and make Dirt-Pies, than to look after a Husband. 
<*x 734 North Exam. 111. vi. ft 64 (1740) 470 Their Towns 
. gave Way like Dirt Pycs before his Army. 1703 Burke 
Polity of Allies Wks. VII. 259 Busy in the confection of 
the dirt-pve* of their imaginary constitutions. 1834 Thack- 
eray y. Leech's Put. (1869) 333 Poor little ragged Polly 
making dirt-pies in the gutter. 

Dirty (dSMti), a. Also 6-7 durtie, durty. 
[f. Diut sb. + -y I.J 

1. Characterized by the pretence of dirt; soiled 
with dirt ; foul, unclean, sullied. 

23.. Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) 143 Dryvc downe the dyrty 
arse*, all by deene. 1330 Palsgr, 310/1 Dyrty with myers, 
boueux. 1576 Fleming Fattofl. Epist. 405 You. in stormy 
weather, and durtie wayes . . come tripping to mee in your 
silckcri sleppers. 1390 Shakr. Mids. N. 11. i. 75 Heere the 
maiden sleeping sound, On the danke and aurty ground. 
1830 A’. Johnson's Kingd. A Commw. 233 A beastly lownc 
and durtie streets. 16U 6 ONYAN Pilgr . 11. 64 Now 'tis 
Dirty with the feet of some that are not desirous that 
Pilgrims here should quench their Thirst. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 15 p 1 Taking Snuff, and looking dirty about 
the Mouth by Way of Ornament. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, iii, Her apartment was larger and something dirtier. 
1840 — Old C. Shop iii, His hands, .were very dirty. 

D. Of the nature of dirt ; mixed with dirt. 
ai^3 Frith Wks. 126 (R.) To decline from the dignitie 
of diulnitie into the dirtie dregges of vayne sophistrye, 
2390 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 41 All nis armour sprincklcd was 
with blood, And soy Id with durtie gore. x6ax Burton 
Anal. Mel. 1. ii. ill. x. (z6si) 106 Taking up some of the 
durty slime. 184a Abdy Water Cure (1843) 80 Covered 
with a dirty purulent mass. 1894 Labour Commission 
Gloss, s. v. Coal, Dirty coal, pure coal mixed with stones, 
shale and other refuse. 

c. That makes dirty ; that soils or befouls. 

1774 Goldrm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 138 They partake 
of the same dirty drudgery with the rest. 1803 J. Pulsford 
Loyalty to Christ II. 381 Whoever doe* hard work, or 
dirty work, a* to the Lord, under the disguise of hi* soiled 
hands and garments, is putting on nobility. 

d. Dirty half hundred ; applied to the 50th foot 
(1st Battalion Royal West Kent), from the fact 
that, during the Peninsular war, the men wiped 
their faces with their black facings. Dirty shirts : 
the 101st foot (1st Battalion Munster Fusiliers), 
from the fact that they fought in their shirt-sleeves 
at Delhi in 1857. (Farmer.) 

1841 Lever C. u At alley xciv. (Farmed, A kind of neutral 
tint between green and yellow, like nothing I know of 
except the facings of the 4 Dirty half-hundred. *887 Daily 
News ii July (ibid.\ old Bengal European Regi- 
ment . . they had honourable sobriquet of the 

dirty shirts. 189a /^tiR^Hnly 3/1 One who fought with 
the old 4 Dirty Shirts* in Ine Sutlej campaign. 

2. Morally unclean or impure ; * smutty 1 . 

1399 Sandys Europst Spec. (163 a) 20 No such blaspheming 
nor uyrtie speaking as before. 1637 B. Jonbon Sad Sheph. 
11. i, Foul limmer, dritty lown l 1788 Sterne Sent. foum. 
(1778) II. in {Case Consc.) Then I shall let him see I know 
he is a dirty fellow. *783 Blair Rhet. (i8xa) I. xv, 350 
Disagreeable, mean, vufgar, or dirty ideas. *850 E. Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. (1B89) I. 206, 1 took it up by mistake for one 
of Swift'* dirty volumes. 

b. That stains the honour of the persons en- 
gaged ; dishonourably sordid, base, mean, or cor- 
rupt ; despicable. 

2870 Cotton E spent oh ii. v. 219 Branded with the durticst 
and most hateful of all Crime*. 1674 Essex Papers (Cam- 
den) 253 To me he called it a dirty trick, a 1784 Pulteney 
in Beauon Nov. 4 Mil. Mem. U790) I. a6 Some Minister* 

. . cannot do their dirty work without them. 1859 Kinc«ley 
Mite, (i860) I. 39, I have done a base and dirty deed, and 
have been punished for it. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comsmv. II. 
Ivii. 390 These two classes do the. .dirty work of politics. 

0. Earned by base or despicable means. 

1741 Young Nt. Th. iv. 753 Shall praise. .Earn dirty bread 
by washing ASthiops fairf 1784 Cowrsa Task tu. 808 Fish 


up his dirty and dependent bread From pools and ditches 
of the commonwealth. 180$ Naval Chron. XIV. 27 Nor 
is there one single penny of dirty money. 

8. An epithet of disgnst or aversion : repulsive, 
hateful, abominable, despicable. 

2621 Shake. Cymb. in. vi. 55 Those Who worship durty 
God*. 2818 Bf. Hall Serm. v. 111 To scorn this base and 
. .dirty god of this world, and to aspire unto the true riche*. 
272a Addison Sped. No. 451 F 4 Every dirty Scribbler is 
countenanced by great Names. 1730 Gay in Swift's Lett. 
(1766) U. th, I am determined to write to you, though 
those dirty fellows of the post-office do read my letters. 
2819 Byron yuast 1. cli, ’Twas for his dirty fee, And not 
from any love to you. 

4. Of the weather: Foul, muddy; at sea, wet 
and squally, bad. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. 168 (L.) When this 
snow is dissolved, a great deal of dirty weather will follow. 
*745 F- Thomas yml. Anson's Voy. 202 As soon as we 
came out to Sea, we had the same squally dirty Weather 
as before we came in. 1836 Marry at Mldsh. Easy xix, It 
begins to look very dirty to windward. 1845 Stocqvelp.r 
Iiandbk. Brit. India (1854) 404 Distinguished by the 
popular term of dirty spring, or mud season. 2800 w. E. 
Norris Misadventure viii, He became aware that dirty 
weather waa setting in. 

fill- *®®3 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. iv. xxi, If they can. . fire 
in upon us through our own ports, things would begin to 
look dirty. 

6. Of colour : Tinged with what destroys purity 
or clearness ; inclining to black, brown, or dark 
grey. 

2863 Hooke Microgr. 74 The fouler the tincture be, the 
more dirty will the Red appear, a 1704 Locke (J.), Pound 
&n almond, and the clear white colour will be altered into 
a dirty one 18*3 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xviii, The clouds 
were dense and dirty. 

b. Prefixed, as a qualification, to adjectives of 
colour. (Usually hyphened with the adj. when the 
latter is used attributed y.) 

*694 Scot in Au. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 99 Both of 
them are of a dirty white, but the Egg* have black specks. 
1796 Withering Bril. Plants IV. 225 Pileus dusky greyish 
hue with a cast of dirty olive. 1836 Macgii.livray tr, Hum- 
boldt's Trav. xxii. 309 The colour of the troubled water* 
upon it was of a dirty gray, c *863 Lrtheby in Circ. Sc. 
I. 97/2 The spermaceti solidifies a* adirty-brown crystalline 
mas*. 

8 . Comb. a. parasynthetic, as dirty -colon red, 
-faced \ - handed y - minded \ skirled, shoed 9 souled . 
So dirty-face, a dirty-faced person. 

1638 Cokaine TrappoUn v. iii, Goodman dirty-face, why 
did not you keep me these in prison till 1 bid you let them 
out? 1663 Killicrew Parson's Wed. in Dodsl. O , PI. 
(1780) XI. 302 She look* like a dirty-soul'd bawd. 1705 
Land. Gaz. No. 4132/4 Wears a light dirty -coloured Coat. 
2813 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 34 The house too neat 
for a dirty-nhoed carter to be allowed to come into. 1887 
Pall Af all G. 20 Aug. 7/1 It is not the weak but the dirty- 
minded Christians who see evil in ballet dancing. 

b. Special comb. : Dirty Dick, Dirty John, 
popular names of species of Chencpodium ; dirty* 
filling (see quot.) : see also Dirty Allan. 

*?7 ® Britten & Holland Plant-n. t Dirty Dick, Cheno • 
pod turn album. Chesh. From its growth on dunghills.— 
Dirty John, Chenopodium Vulvaria. W. Chesh. 2804 
Labour Commission Gloss., Dirty Filling , loading tne 
hutches or tub* with an excess of dirt in proportion to the 
quantity of coal. 

DiTty, v. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To make dirty or unclean ; to defile or 
pollute with dirt ; to soil. 

259s Grekne Disc. Coosnage (1592) 2a They durty their 
hose and shoo* vpon purpose. 267**3 Marvell Reh. Tramp . 
t. ai2 The passage . . being *0 dirtyed with the Noncon- 
formist* thumbs. 176a Derrick Lett. (1767) II. 6x It would 
be dirtying paper to send you any such productions. 184^ 
Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1879) 5 The dust fall* in such quanti- 
ties as to dirty everything on board. 
fig. a 2661 Fuller Worthies, London (RA He rather 
soyled hi* fingers, then dirtied his hands in tne matter of 
the Holy Maid of Kent. 1835 R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) 
I. 395 Innocent as such phrases are in themselves, they have 
been dirtied. 2846 Landor I mag. Conv. II. aoo Mostly 
they dirty those they fawn on. 

2. intr. To become dirty or »oiled. 

2864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 232 Dark blue morocco .. 
which won’t dirty in a hurry. 

Hence Di'rtying vbl. sb. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Sc tv. 23 A foolish blasphemy or 
dirtying of God. 

Dirty Allan. Also 9 dIrUn*, -alien, •aolin. 
A species of skua, Stercorarius crepidatus 9 which 
obtains its food chiefly by pursuing gulls and other 
sea-birds, and forcing them to disgorge their prey, 
which it then catches up ; m Dirt-bird. 

1771 Pennant Tour Scot f. in 1769,7® (Jam. s. v. Aulin\ 
An Arctic Gull flew near the boat. This w the species that 
persecutes and pursues the lesser kinds, till they mute 
through fear, when it catches their excrement ere they reach 
the water : the boatmen, on that account, styled it the dirty 
Aulin. 2806 Neill Tour Orhn. f Sketl 202 (Jam. s. v. 
Scout i-aui in ) This bird is sometimes simply called the 
Allan ; sometime* the Dirten-allan. x8ex A. Fisher Jml 
18 Commonly called by our Greenland seamen the boat- 
swain, and sometimes dirty Allen, a name somewhat analo- 
gous to that by which it is characterized by the Danes. 
>844 Zoologist ! I. 525 Richardson's skua, * Dirten Alien.* 

tltS [<ee X/IRT-RIRDfi # 

Dtotyish, «• [f. Dirty a. + -ish.] Somewhat 

dirty. 

2803 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 2189 Her hair was of a dirtyish 
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flaxen hue. 1I41 Tails Mag. VII. 1*7 Dirtybh yellow 
gloves. 1877 Besant & Rick Son gfVuk. ProL 17 Forty 
dlrtyUh five-pound notes. 

Dirump, obs. var. of Disrump v. 
t Dinrnoinate, v. Obs. ran- 0 . [spp. f. L. 
di-, dis- apart + Runcina goddess of weeding.] 
fists Cock sham 1 Diruncinate , to wood, 
t Diru*ptp ppl. a. Obs . ran . [ad. L. diruft-us, 
pa. pnle. < 7 dirumpPri to burst or break asunder. 
See also Disrupt.] Rent asunder, burst open. 

S531-S Act 33 Hen . V///, c. 5 | a The walles. .by rage of 
the sea. .be so di rupee, lacerate, and broken* 

1 1)1711*941 v. Obs . rare. [f. L. dirupt ppl. 
stem of dirum pPre^X trans . To break asunder. 

*548 Hall Chron., Edw.tV( 1800)341 Atropos. .dirapted 
and brake the threde of his naturaUlire the 9th dale of April). 

t Dirrrption. Obs. rare. [ad. L. diruptxdn- 
cm, n. of action f. dirumptre \ see prec.] Breaking 
or rending asunder ; disruption. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dirupt ion , a bursting, or breaking 
asunder. 1680 H. More Apocal . 233 As if that 


4 orb Apocal. A pee. 233 

Division had been a diruption caused by that Earthquake. 

t Dirutor. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. dirutre. J 

iM Bloukt ( 7 /., Dirutor, he that destroys or puls down. 

Dirvesh, var. of Dervish. 

Dirworthe, var. of Dkarworth a. Obs. 

Diryge, obs. form of Dirge. 

Di#- (MG. also dys*) prefix , of L. origin. [L. 
dis- was related to bis , orig. *dvis= Gr. bit twice, 
from duo, Bvo two, the primary meaning being 

* two- ways, in twain \] In L., dis - was retained 
in full before c, f, q , /, /, sometimes befoie g, h,j, 
and usually before the vowels, where, however, it 
sometimes became dir- (as in diril>? re dis + habere, 
dirimPre — dis + etnPre ) ; before f, it was assimilated, 
as difi (as in dififerre , dififusus ) ; before the other 
consonants, it was reduced to di- (Di- 1 ). In late 
L. the full dis- was often restored instead of di - 
(cf. Eng. dismiss , disrupt ) ; and the prefix itself 
became of more frequent use by being substituted 
in many words for L. de - : see Dk- pref. I. 6. The 
regular Romanic form of dis- (difi) was dcs- (defi) 
as in Olt., Sp., Pg., Pr., OFr. In F. s (/) before 
a consonant became mute, and was finally dropped 
in writing, giving mod.F. dk. In OF. words of 
learned origin adopted from L., the L. dis- was 
usually retained ; and under the influence of these, 
dis- was often substituted for, or used alongside of, 
des- in the inherited words, e g. descorder, discorder . 
The early OF. words in English exhibit the prefix 
in these forms; des - prevailing in the popular 
words, dis - ( dys -) in those of learned origin. But 
licfore the close of the ME. period, the latinized 
form dis - (dys-) was uniformly substituted, and 
des - became entirely obsolete, or was retained only 
in a few words in which its nature was not distinctly 
recognized, as Descant. All words taken from 
L. in the modern period have dis-. 

Hence, in English, dis- appears (1) as the English 
and French representative of L. dis - in words 
adopted from L. ; (a) as the English representative 
of OF. des- (mod.F. dk, djs-), the inherited form 
of L. dis- ; (3) as the representative of late L. dis-, 
Romanic des-, substituted for L. de- ; (4) as a living 
suffix, arising from the analysis of these, and ex- 
tended to other words without respect to their origin. 

In Latin, compounds in dis- were frequently the 
opposites of those in com-, con • ; e.g. concolor of 
the same colour, discolor of different colours ; con - 
cordia concord, discordia discord ; conjunctio join- 
ing together, disjunctio separation; compendium 
profit, dispendium loss; consentire to agree iu 
feeling, dtssentire to disagree in opinion, etc. In 
cl.L. dis- was rarely prefixed to another prefix, 
though discond&cfre to be unprofitable, is used by 
Plautus, and disconvenire to disagree, by Horace ; 
but in late L. and Romanic, compounds in discon-, 
expressing the separation of elements of which 
com-, con- expressed the junction, became very 
numerous; many words of this type have come 
down through Fr. into English, where others have 
been formed after them : cf. discoherent , discomfit , 
discomfort, discommend, discompose, discompound, 
disconnect, disconsolate , discontent, discontinue. 

In some words beginning with dis-, the prefix is di-, the 

• being the initial of the radical (c.g. disperse, distinguish. 
But by identity of phonetic change*. dis- here also became 
des- (sometimes reduced to de •) in OF., whence also des • in 
MB. as deepens, destine te; at the Renascence these were 
rectified to dis-. 

The following are the chief senses of dis- in Latin 
and English : 

I, As an etymological element. In the senses: 

1. * In twain, in different directions, apart, 1 asunder/ hence 
1 abroad, away 9 ; as discern} ’n to discern, discutfre discuss, 
dUapieULre dilapidate, dimittire dUxsdssuMrumpire^Mintph, 


> 1 Separately, singly, one by one * ; as dtnumentre to 
dmumerate, dssputdre dispute. 

4. With privative sense, implying removal, aversion, nega. 
tion, reversal of action (cf. De* 1 . 6), as disc a Ice At us unshod, 
dimbuldre to unclasp, disjuntir * disjoin, displutrt dis- 
please, dissociAre dissociate, dissuddtre, dissuade. 

5. With verbs having already a sense of division, solution, 
separation, or undoing, the addition of dis - was natuially 
intensive, 'away, out and out, utterly, exceedingly', as in 
disperlre to perish utterly, dispud/re to be utterly ashamed, 
distmdtre to be utterly wearied or disgusted ; hence it be. 
come an intensive in some other verbs, as dllaudArt to praise 
exceedingly, discupfre to desire vehemently, dissuavlrl to 
kiss ardently. In the same way, English has several verbs 
in which <fir-adds intensity to words having already a sense 
of undoing, as in dis alter, di saltern , disannul. 

II. As a living prefix, with privative force. 

(Extended from 4, and like F. dcs., d used with verbs, 
substantives, and adjectives, without regard to their origin. 

i6gp O. Walker Oratory \\ Some Prepositions there are, 
which may be prefixed at pleasure, as, un , dis, re.) 

8. Forming compound verbs (with their deriva- 
tive sbs., adjs., etc.) having the sense of undoing 
or reversing the action or effect of the simple verb. 

Usually formed by the addition of dis • to an existing 
verb ; sometimes, however, formed from a sb. or adj. by 
prefixing dis- and adding a verbal suffix, dse, -ate, fiy, etc. 

Most of these formations, including all the more 
important and permanent, are treated in their 
alphabetical places ns Main words, e g. Disaf- 
firm, Disestablish, Disown. Of others, chiefly 
nonce-words, examples are, disanagrammatizc , dis - 
angularize, disasinalc , disasinizc (to deprive of 
asinine nature), disltyronize, discompound , dis- 
deify , disdenominationaliu, dis dub, disexcommuni- 
caie, dishcllcnize, dislcgitimate, dispantKcomzc , 
dispapalizc, dispcricraniate, dtsreslore. 

1610 Downk Pscndo.Martyr f 54. 150 In the wordes of 
him .. who cals himself Clarus Bon&rsciust but is unmask’d 
and "Disanagrammatized by his fellow who calls him Carolus 
Scribanus. cs8ao G. S. Faber Eight Dissert, (1H45J II. 14 
The more flowing cliaracter, thus ultimately rounded off or 
"disangularized, is . . denominated Kabbinic*l Hebrew. 
1660 Howki.l Parly 0/ /leasts 28 Doth he (that assel desire 
to be *disasinated and become man again ? 1868 Lowkli, 
Witchcraft Prose Wks. 1890 II. 361 Two witches who kept 
an inn made an ass of a young Actor.. But one day making 
his escape . . he .. was 'cUsaHinized to the extent of recover- 
ing his original shape. 1878 Scribner's Mag, XV. 45/3 
Europe was getting sadly "dis- Byron ized, i6»7-47 Fkltxam 
Resoh'ct 1. xvi 53 The Papists pourtiay Him [Godl as an 
old man and by this means "disdeifie Him. 1870 Q. Rev . 
Jan. 29a The existing system [of education] might r»e "dis- 
uenommationalizcd to the utmost extent compatible with 
the maintenance of .. energy in the conduct of the schools. 
>566 Drant Horace Sat. v. D, I nowe can dubbe aprotes- 
tant, and eke "disdubbe agayne. 1647 Power of Keys iv. 
105 [It] signifies receiving men into the Church, *disexcotn> 
municating. 185* Grote Greece 11. lxxvi. X. at During 
most part of the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly 
•dishellenised. 1884 Carlyle Freda . Gt. IV. 258 Legitimated 
in 1673. . "dislegitimated again. 1801 Paris as it tvas II. 
xlviii. 137 Marat ..was. . pantkeonized, that is, interred in 
the Pantheon. When .. reason began to resume her empire, 
he was *ditpan/heoHited. s6a6 M. A. De Domimis Motives 
78 A Spectacle .. dangerous for Romanists to behold, lest it 
should presently "dispapalize them. 1803 Lamb Let. to 
Mr. Manning (1888) 1 . 204 Liquor and company have 
quite Mispencraniated me, as one may say. 1874 Mickle* 
tii waitx Mod. Par . Churches 324 Old churches which have 
been restored must be Vr>.re*tored. 

7 . With substantives, forming verbs (with their 
ppl. adjs., etc.) in the senses : 

a. To strip of, free or rid of, to bereave or de- 
prive of the possession of (the thing expressed by 
the sb. clement). Examples : discharacter , dis - 
crested, disennui, diseye , disfoliaged \ disgencral , 
disgify disheaven, dislaurel, dis lipped, disnosed, dis - 
number , disferiwig, dispowder, dtsring, distrouser , 
diswench. See also Dibcloud, Diskdoe, Disfrock, 
Dishorn, Dispeople, Dis<4Uantity, Dis^ worth, etc. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) i3Ua If he did well in so 
di*pree»ting and "dincharactering Formosus for such privat 
offenses* Swinburne Locrtne 111. ii. 66 Discrowned, 

disorbed, *discre*ted. 1829 Young Ladfs Bk . 363 Many 
persons.. have.. run all over the world, to "disennui them- 
selves. 1710 London & Wise Comp/. Card. 19a We search 
about the root of the Artichoak, and separate or slip off 
the Suckers or Off-slips, .and that is called slipping or "dis* 
eying. 1885 Science Apr. V. 353 The "disfoitaged forest. 
>890 Star 26 Nov. a/7 If Parnell retires, Ireland is enfeebled, 
and "di%£eneraled. 1837 Carlvlk Misc. Ess. (187a) V. 156 
Gigmanity *disgigged. one of the saddest predicaments of 
man t 1889 Daily Nesvs 6 Dec. x/t The effort of ' gig- 
manity ' to escape 'disgigging \ 1877 Patmore Unknmim 
Eros <x8oo) x6 Yet not for this do thou "disheavened be. 
>8|6£. Howard R. Reefer lvi, To the assistance of the al- 
most "dlslipped master's-mate. 188s Duffield Don Quix . 
II Lxxvi. 180 Showing me here a Misnosed Melisendra. 189a 
Pall Mall G. \ Sept, a/3 Stating that the coming Congress 
of Orientalists is "dbmumbered. J*S Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. 
ix. vii. She was much heated and "dispowdered {eUpoudrie\ 
*856 T. Hook G. Gurney I. iii. 106, I had forgotten to 
"dts-ring my finder. 1603 Yloklo M ontaigne il xxxvU. (1893) 
508 Mine [attacks of stone] doe strangely "dis-wench me. 

b. To deprive of the character, rank, or title of; 
as dis animal, disarchbuhop, disboy (-ment), dis- 
committee, disconventicle, ais elder, dis minion, dis- 
ministcr, disprince, disquixot , dis- Turk. See also 
Dibbibhof, DisBRorsiia, Dischtrch, Dxsman, etc. 

1*4. Times 10 Oct. 7/1 The boy has been so far "dis* 
animated that bis reasoning powers have been roused into 


full vitality. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary tv. ii, We had to 
"dts-archbishop and unlord Ana make you simple Cranmer 
once again, idea "Discommittee (ice DisiusticbI. 1883 

0. U. Parish Ck. no Conventicles 34 Their little Variation!, 
about Modes., will not be of validity to conventicle or Mi»- 
conventicle Parochial Churches, td^s Fuller C A. Hist.\ 111. 
xvi. f 13 Preferring rather .. to un- Pastor and MU-KIdcr 
themselves. 1599 Chapman Hum . Oayes M. Dram. Wkv 
1H73 1. 73 Ncucr was minion so "disminioned. 1743 If. 
Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1831) I. *80 (D.) Can you think . 
him [Lord Orford] so totally "disministered as to leave all 
thoughts of what he has been f 1847 Tknnybon Princess v. 
3Q For I was drenched with oo*e, and tom with briers. . And 
all one rag, "disprinced from head to heel. 183a J. P. Ken- 
nedy Swallow B . v, The most "disquixotted cavalier that 
ever hung up his shield. 1891 G. Meredith One of our Conq. 
II. iii 54 To "dis-Turk themselves. 

c. To turn out, put out, expel, or dislodge from 
the place or receptacle implied (cf. Da- II. a b) ; 
as discastle, disc best, discoach , dis roost . See also 
Disnar, Disdench, Disbosom, Dikcradlr, etc. 

1876 G. Meredith Btauch . Career I. U. 04 The answer 
often unseated, and once "discastled, them. 1479 J. Jonk* 
Present. Bodte 4* Soule 1. xxiv. 4$ Apt to out breathe, and 
to *dts<he.st the moistures, humors and iuyees of the body. 
x6ao Shirley Grateful Semaut 11. i, Madam, here is Prince 
Lodwick Newly "dUcoached. 170a C. Mather Magn. 
Lhristi vit. App. (185a) 600 To disturb and # disroost these 
mischievous rooks. 

d. To undo or spoil : ns Discomflxxion. 

8 . With adjcctivci, forming verbs in the sense of : 
To undo or reverse the quality expressed by the ad- 
jective ; as Lbbaulk, dssabsolutc, disgood, disnew. 

1640 Quahi rs Rnchirid. To Rdr , The variableness of 
those Men Vh^absolutes all Rules, and limits all Kxamplet. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 13 A dislocation, which so far re 
'disgood* the Ordinance, 1 feare it altogether unhallows it. 

8 . With a substantive, forming a new substantive 
expressing the opposite, or denoting the lack or 
absence, of (the thing in question). Such are : 
disaffectation, disagglomcration , discare, dii - 
charity , disci rcumsfection, disioncotd , disgenius, 
dis health, disindivisibility, disinvagination. Cf. 
nlbo Djheahk, Dishonour, etc. 

*887 Pail Mall G. 1 Aug. 13/1 A prince of plain speaking 
and Minaffectation. *870 Con temp. Rev. XVI £3 My re- 
marks upon decentralization and "dinagglomeration. 1649 
J. H. Motion to Part. Adv. Learn. 16 A gronsc neglect, 
and ugly "dts-carc of the Publick. a s868 Li>. Brougham in 
Hinsdale Garfield 4 Rduc. (1883) it. 303 The parent of all 
evil .. all "diwlmrityj all nelf-seeking. 1671 J Davik * Stbylls 

1. vi. la We meet with many instances of "dis-circumspec- 
tion, weakness, and an exc«*x*ivc credulity, a *631 Donnk 
Serin, John v. 23 (1634! 10 Take the earth, .in this concord, 
or this "discontord. 1657 Rkkvf. God's Plea 20 If he look 
not the better to it, this Genius will be a "disgenius to him. 
1887 Scot. Congregational 1st Oct. 136 Though suffering 
from ’dinhealth, he was attentive to tne sick. 1799 Spirit 
Pub. Jrnls, (1800) III. ^9 This indivisibility of yours turns 
out downright "disindivisibility. 

10. Prefixed to adjectives, with negative force ; 
as Dishonest, disahke, dis an suitable, dis festal. 

*563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 328/1 r rhcy are not cleanc 
contrary, but *di*alike. 1600 Hakluyt t'oy. (1810) III. 13 
Nothinx "disanswciable to expectation. 1604 Sup flu . 
Masse Priests % a Through the benefite of the •dupenaJI use 
or toleration of their Religion. 

5 T In Florio'a Italian-Engl, Dictionary (esp. In ed. 
1611), a large number of words in dis- are coined 
to render It. words in dis-, s-. Besides those else- 
where dealt with, the following occur : 

Disabound ,disabondare\ ditapostled, disapostolato', dis- 
ho\den,sba/danzire; discourtiered, discorierianato', discrup- 
per, sgropfare ; diseclips, dtseclissare ; dislury, dtsfurtart ; 
disiiiantcd, disgigantilo ; disgreaten, disgrandire ; dishar- 
nlsn, smagliare ; dixhumbte, dishumiliart ; disimplaster, 
disimpiastrare\ disinpouerish, dispouerish, sPouerire\ dis- 
)&a^\iish t distanguidire', disobstinate,ifr/*M//*/ire; dispearle, 
dtspcrlare ; dinpoeted, spoetato ; dispupill, sfitpillare dis- 
purpose sb., disprofosito ; disruded, auui/lanito | dinner- 
million, disuermigliart ; disuigor, disuigorire', diswhitcn, 
sbiancare ; diswom&n’d, sferninato. 

Dis., abbreviation of Discount ; + also of L. dis- 
putabilis proper for disputation (see quot.). 

1574 M. Storys in Peacock S/at. Cambridge (1841) App. 
A. p. xiv. One of the Bedels must . . proclay tne thorder of 
their standynge. -upon the Dis Dayes .. Yf It be Dya, then 
. .from one ofthe Clocke untyll fyve. 

Disability (dis&biilti). [f. Disable a., after 
able , ability .] 

1 . Want of ability (to discharge any office or 
function); inability, incapacity, impotence, b. 
An instance of this. (Now rare in gen. sense.) 

1580 LurTON Sivqila 139 His disabilitie to per forme his 
promise. 1770-84 Cook voy. (1790) VI. 2048 lheir whole 
frame trembling and paralytic, attended with a disability of 
raising their heads. 1856 Lever Martins ofCro’M. aoi A 
disability to contest the prizes of life even with such as Mr. 
Ma**inghred, *870 Andkrbon Missions A mer. Bd. IV. xxxix. 
364 Crippled by the disability of its oldest native helper. 

b- 1645 Milton Colas ter. Wks. (1847) 223/1 Disabilities to 
perform what was covenanted. 1768-74 Tuckf.r Lt . Nat. 
II. ti. xxi. (R.), Bringing on the inconveniences, disabilities, 
pains and mental disorders spoken of 18*4 Westm. Rev. 
11 . 194 The author labours under many disabilities for 
making a good book. 

o. Pecuniary inability or want of meant. 

t6*4 Jas. I Sp. in A Wilson L(/e(t 6 $j) 967 My disabilities 
are increased by the Charge of my Sonnes journey into 
Spain. 1648 Boyle Serafh. Love (1660) 03. sypt J. Law 
Ceunc. Trade (1731)79 It [Taxing] leaves a dissability equal, 
and in proportion to iu weight. 1857 Buskin Pol. Scon. 



DISABLE. 

Art 1 8 What would you say to the lord of an estate who 
complained to you of hi* poverty and disabilities f 
2 . Incapacity in the eye of the law, or created by 
the law ; a restriction framed to prevent any person 
or class of persons from sharing in duties or privi- 
leges whicn would otherwise be open to tnem ; 
legal disqualification. 

1641 I'ermes de la hey 1*8 b, Disabilitie i» when a man 
..by any ..cause in disabled or made incapable to doc, to 
inherit, or to take,, ad vantage of a thing which otherwise 
he might have had or done. 1763-9 Blackstone Comm. 
(1793) 554 The next lepal disability is want of age. a 183a 
Mackintosh France tu 1815 Wk*. 1846 III. 193 Of all the 
lessons of history, there is none more evident in itself.. than 
that persecutions, disabilities, < exclusions— all systematic 
wrong to great bodies of citizens,— are sooner or later 
punished. 183a Ht. Martinf.au Ireland 117 The law has 
at length emancipated us from our civil disabilities. 1849 
M acacia \ Hist. Eng. II. 11 Hi* eagerness to remove the 
disabilities under which the professors of his religion lay. 

t Disa ble, Obs . [DitJ- 10.] Unable; in- 

capable; impotent. 

14. .Certain B abide s, Lenuoy (R.), Consider that my con- 
ning is disable To write to you. 1508 Drayton Heroic. Ep,. 
Kick. II to Isabel , As my disable and unworthy Hand 
Never had Power, belonging to command. 1615 Markham 
E 't£. H on test*. Prcf,, This imperfect offer may come to you 
weak and disable. 1649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. it. Add. 

I 1 a. 98 To forgive debts to disable persons, to pay debts 
for them. 

Disable (dis/ 1 b’l), V . Also 5 dysable, 6-7 

dishable. JX Dim- $ 4 A blig a.] 

1 . trans. To render unable or incapable ; to de- 
prive of ability, physical or mental , to incapacitate. 
Const from, formerly to, for, or with inf 
1548 Gest Pr. Masse 89 l^sse hys fyrst offering be dis- 
habled to the ful contentation of syn. 1574 J. Dfk in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 34 My father was disnabled for leaving 
unto me due mayntenance. a 160a W. Perkins Cases Const. 
(1619) 328 Immoderate excesse, whereby we arc^vtterly dis* 
abtea from these .duties a 16*7 W. Sci.aikr Romans IV 
(1650) 197 We are wilfully disabled to performance. 1771-84 
Cook Voy. (1790* IV. 1334 Incumbered by many garments. . 
which must disable them to exert their strength in the day of 
battle. 1848 Hampden Bampt. Led. Introd. (ed. 3) ao Men . . 
are disabled from understanding what they have been tauj^ht 
to condemn. 1885 Ld. Seldornr in Law Rep. 38 Ch. Div. 
361 The Plaintiff .by selling the property ..disables himself 
from doing that which by his pleadings he offers to do. 

b. spec. To render (a man, animal, ship, etc.) 
incapable of action or use by physical injury or 
bodily infirmity ; to cripple. 

1401 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) tl. 904 b/i, I am 
all dysabted of my membre*. 158A Stanyhvrst A ends it. 
(Arb.) 63 Thee God* thee cittye dish able, c 1600 Siiaks. 
Sana. lxvi, Strength by limping sway disabled. 1606 G. 
W[oodcockk] tr. Hist. Ivstine 576 His continual sickncs 
was like to dishahle the gouernment and sway of so high 
a place. 17** Hf.arnk Colled. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 396 
My writeing hand hath been disabled by a sprain. 1745 
P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy . 983 A Wound in his Breast 
by a Musket-ball, .disabled him at present, c 1790 Willock 
Voy. *6 We were struck by a sea, which totally disabled us, 
1803 Weekly Notes 85/a A member being permanently dis- 
abled by an accident. 

f a To injure, impair, or render less able in some 
capacity; to deprive of the use of (some faculty, 
power, or possession \ Const, in, of. Obs . 

1604 J a*. I CoHHterbl. (Arb.) 1 10 How you arc by this eus. 
tome disabled in your goods. i8aa Malynks Ahc. Last*- 
Merck. A35 All thing* that depriue or disable the debtor in 
any of these, do weaken and lessen his meanc*. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Plane's Trav . 29a He. .disabled them of six- 
teen thousand good horses. 

2 . spec. To incapacitate legally; to pronounce 
legally incapable ; to hinder or restrain (any person 
or class of persons) from performing acts or en- 
joying rights which would otherwise be open to 
them ; to disqualify. 

1485 in Poston Lett. No. 881. III. 316 Piers, Bisshop of 
Exeter . . with other dyver* his rebellc* and traytoum dis- 
abled and atteynted by the . . High Court of rarlement. 
13*4 in VUarys Anatomie (18883 App. iil. 156 Doctour 
Bentley Atdoctour Yakesley. .examyner* Admytted to hable 
or disable sue he as practise phisik & Surgery in London. 
161* Davies Why Ireland , eh. (1747) 105 The Irish were 
disabled to bring any action at the Common Lawe. 163a 
Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) hi M f Tuke the elder was 
fyned xoo u for this contempt, and to be imprisoned and dis- 
abled in their testimony for ever. 1637 Decree Star Chamb. 
f *9 in Milton's A reop. (Arb.) 18 Vpon paine of being for euer 
disabled of the vse of a Presse or printing-house. 1678 
Luttrei.l Brief Rel. (1837 ) 1 . 4 An act .. disabling papists 
from sitting in either house of parliament. 1700 / bid. 1 V. 673 
Papists, by the Act of Settlement, are disabled to inherit tne 
crown. 188a Ld, Brougham Brit. Const, xvii, *74 Statutory 
provisions disabling the Judges from sitting in the House of 
Commons. 

3 . To pronounce incapable ; hence, to disparage, 
depreciate, detract from, belittle ; reft, to depreciate 
one’s own competence or fitness for an appointment 
or honour (chiefly as a conventional tribute to 
modesty), arch . or Obs. 

a X09 Skplton Replyc. 96 Our glorious lady to disable 
And heinously on her to bable. c 1355 Harpspield Divorce 
Hen , VIII (1878) 09 That . . presume so far to disable, .dis- 
grace and infame this marriage. 1600 Shaks. A. K. L. tv. 

1. 34 Farewell Monsieur Traucller :.. disable all the benefits 
of your owne Conntrie : be out of loue with your natiuitie. 
16x9 Crt . If Times Jos. I (1849) II. 149 He disabled him- 
self divers way*, but specially, that he thought himself tyn- 
worthy to sit in that place. 1709 Strype A hm. Rtf. I. xxvi. 
994 When Sir Edward Rogers . . had recommended him to 
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the house to be their speaker, and Williams [the speaker 
recommended] had disabled himself, Cedi, .required nitn to 
take theplace. 1763 (sea Disabling ppi <9.] 

1 4 . To make or pronounce of no force or validity. 
* 55 * Hvloet. Disable, or refuse, or reject, ocquinisco. 
1584 R. Scot Discos >. Witcher. 11. ill. x8 The deposition* of 
manie women nt one instant are disabled as insufficient in 
lawe. 1998 Hakluyt Voy. I. 99 1 (R.) Neither meane I to 
auouch. .ne to disable or confute those thinges which . .have 
becnc reported. 166$ Glanvill Scepsis Set. 53 Some few 
of whose charge* against Aristotle our Author indeavour* to 
defeat and disable. 1603 Apol. Clergy Scot. 95 The Council 
may stop and disable tne Law*. 

iMaable, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The act of dis- 
abling ; disablement. 

1807 Sir J. Barrington Pert. Sk. II. t6 A disarm is con- 
sidered the same as a disable. 

Disabled (dis/^bld), ppi. a. [f. Disable v. + 
Rendered incapable of action or use, esp. 
by physical injury ; incapacitated : sec the verb. 

1613 G. Herbert Temple. Crosse iii, I am in all a weak 
disabled thing. 1895 LonU. Gas. No. 3x49/9 He saw off the 
Durces a disabled Snip. 17*5 Pont Odyss. in. 381 Shatter’d 
vessels, and disabled oars. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. A mer. 

III. >90 The families of intemperate or disabled men. 

Disablement (dis^b’lmcnO. [f. as prec. + 

-MKNT.] 

1 . The action of disabling ; the fact or condition 
of being disabled. 

1 66a Pm. Henry Diaries 4 Lett , (1889) 399, I heard of y* 
Death of Mr. Jo. Tho. . . after several ycarc* disablement. 
a 1716 South Sertu. V. iv. 189 (T.) This is only an inter- 
ruption of the acts, rather than any disablement of the [in- 
tellectual fudging] faculty. 1806 w. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 

IV. 930 Ihis practice brings on diseases of the foot and 
ankles, and disablement for military service. *853 Grote 
Greece 11. Ixxxv. XI. 349 Encouraged by the evident dis- 
ablement of their enemies. *« 4 /r aw Titnes 97 Sept. 356/x 
Compulsory assurance, .against sickness and disablement. 

2 . The imposition of a legal disability. 

1485 Ad 1 Hen. VII in Materials Hist. Hen. VII (Rolls) 
I. j9o Actcs of attainder, forfeiture, and disablement. 1503-4 
Ad 19 Hen . I Tl, c. 35 f 9 The *eid acte of Atteyndre . . or 
eny other thinges to the disabilmcnt of the seid Gilbert and 
of hi* heirez. a x6*6 Bacon Observ. Libel in 139a (T.), The 
penalty . . was . . disablement to take any promotion, or to 
exercise any charge. x68o Baxter Anrtv. Stillingjl. iv. 36 
By Imprisonment, Banishment, or Death, or such Disable- 
ment. 

t Disa blo&eai. Obs. [f. Disable a. + -ness.] 

1 . Inability, incapacity. 

16x4 Markham Cheap Hnsb. (1623) 65 A disablenesse to 
1 k>w downe his necke. 1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 12a 
A natural disableness to do any good. 

2 . The state of being disabled or injured. 

1666 Pefy 9 Diary 4 July, Many of our ships coming in with 
very small disablene**. 

Disabler (dis^-bbi). [f. Disable v. + -eb L] 
One who or that which disables. (By Puttcnham 
used for the figure meiosis in rhetoric, expressing 
disparagement : cf. Disable v. 3.) 

1589 PuttenhaM Eng. Poesie in. xvii. (Arb) 195 Such 
speach is by the figure Meio*i* or the disabler spoken of 
hereafter in the place of sententious figures. Ibid. in. xix. 
aa? We call him the Disabler or figure of Extenuation. 

Disabling (dis^’bliij), vil. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-inq LI The action of the verb Disable, q.v, 

1495 Ad 11 Hen. VII , c. 30 Preamb., The said atteyndre 
and disabling of the said Gervys, 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. 
Ixix. 188 They did it cast, to my di&abelyng. 1658-9 Bur- 
ton's Diary (1828) III. 948, 1 was against utter disabling in 
the other case, because 1 would not have you meddle with 
after Parliament*. 

Disabling, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing “.J That 
disable, : see tne verb. 

1756 Monitor I. xxxii. 293 Must that fire . . be smothered 
by disabling clauses in statutes? 1763 Hardwicks in Ld. 
Campbell Chancellors (1857) VI. cxxxvil aB8, I made all 
the dutiful, grateful, but disabling speeches that became me. 


183a Lewis Use if A b. Pol. Terms xv. 149 The absence of 
a disabling law. 1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh 11. 5m 
The creaking of the door . .Which let upon you such dis- 
abling news. 

+ Di*abri dge, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To undo the abridgement of ; to lengthen out 

159a Sylvester DuBartas , Tri. Faith in. xi, Hee, whose 
life the Lord did dis-abbridge. .The most religious matchless 
Ezcchtax. 

Diaabusal (dig&biiPzM). [f. Disaburb v. + 
-al ; after abusa /.] The action of disabusing ; ■* 
Disabuse sb. 

i876 > Mrs. Whitney Sights 6- Ins . 1 1 , iii. 364 Whatever . . 
she risked in her own aisabusol by taking a course that 
should make all plain. 

t Di*abxr»e, sb. Obs. [f. Dis- o 4 - Abus* sb , 
under influence of Disabuse v.\ The act of dis- 
abusing, or fact of being disabused. 

x6ao Shelton Quix. IV. xxxiii. 953 I am aggrieved that 
this Disabuse hath happened so late unto me. 1700 Astry 
tr. Saavedra-Fax arao I. 339 Disabuse is the Son of Truth. 

DiMblUlft (dis&biiPz), v. [f. DiS- 6 + ABUSE t>.] 

1 . trans. To free from abuse, error, or mistake j 
(sec Abuse v . 4 b, sb. i) ; to relieve from fallacy or 
deception ; to undeceive. 

1611 Cotgr., De sab user, to disabuse, to rid from abuses. 
x68| Walton Angler 6, 1 hope in time to disabuse you and 
make the contrary appear evidently. 1869 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
1. Introd. 7 To. .disabuse our minds from those false Images, 
ms PorE Ets. Man it. 14 [Man] still by himself abus'd, or 
disabus'd. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. it 136 It re- 
mained for Clement VII to disabuse man of their alarms. 


DISACCORD ANT. 

187s Mir to Eng, Prose Lit. Introd. 94 To disabuse their 
minds of the idea that the one is wrong, the other right. 

2 . As an intensive of abuse: To mar f spoil, 
misuse. Sc. i8es-8e in Jamieson. 

Hence Diaabtrsed pph a. 

s6xi Cotgr., Desabust disabused ; unblinded : detiuered 
I of errors, rid from abuses. 1649 Jkr. Taylor 6/ . Exemp. 

! xii. I 90 Wise and disabused persons. 

' tDUacoe pt, v. Obs. rare . [f. Dis- 6 + 

Accept v.] trans. To refuse acceptance to, not 
to accept ; to decline. 

1847 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xlvit (1739) 77 It had 
formerly made many fair proffer* of service to this Island, 
but it was Unaccepted. 

t Dis&cce'ptabls, a. Obs. ran. [f. Dis- io ] 
Not acceptable, unacceptable. 

1887 Settle Ref. Dry den 6 * Yet I hope my instructions. . 
may not be wholly disacceptable. 

t Disaccrptance. Obs. [f. Diavccurr v., 
after acceptance. 1 Refusal to accept, non-accept- 
ance. 

*t*o. Sedgwick k Eng. Present. 36 Particular and ex- 
clusive actings . . serve onely to the disacceptance of the 
workes. astSBj. Smith Set. Disc.v ii. 351 Goa's acceptance 
or disacceptance of things is . . proportionable to his judgment, 
xyao S. Sewall Diary 93 July( 188a) IIL 958 Gave the Govr. 
AS 00 only. .He sent it back with a Note expressing his Dis- 
acceptance, 

Dii accommodate (dis*kp*m<*d*’t), v. ? Obs . 
Jf. Die- 6 4 Accommodate e>.] trans. To put to 
inconvenience, to incommode; the reverse of to 
Accommodate. 

x6tx Cotgr., Desaccommoder, to disaccommndate. 1640 
J. Rous Diary (Camden) 96 It may not onlv disaccomrno- 
aate, but occasion the hurte. .of many of his Majesties sub- 
jects. 1767 Warbukton Lett A i8oq) 394 , 1 hope this will not 
Uisaccommodate you. i8a6 Southey in Q. Rev . XXXIV. 
330 The neck and the hands . . were disoccommodated with 
a haircloth tippet and haircloth gloves. 

Di8accommodation(diB&kf:m<Mfi'j9n). lObs. 
[n. of action f. prec. : cf. Accommodation and Dis- 
9.] The action of disaccommodating or condition 
of being disaccommodated ; want of accommoda- 
tion ; unsuitableneas ; disagreement. 

16x9 Naunton in Fort esc. Papers 05 The Venetians’ dlsac* 
commodation* with the Pope. s66o Blount Boscobel 37 John 
. . acquainted Mr. Whitgreave . . that His Majesty was re- 
turn'd to Boscobel, and the disaccommoUation he had there. 
s66a Petty Taxes 93 Too great a confinement, .and withall 
a disaccommodation in the time of the work. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. tl. ix. 917 According to the accommoda- 
tion or disaccommodation of them (the places] to such Cala- 
mities. Ibid. iv. v. 333 The least disproportion or disaccom- 
modation of one to the other would spoil the whole 
Work. 

+ Di»aCCO*mpany, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dlft- 6 4- 
Accompany vA trans. To cease to accompany or 
frequent; to deprive of one’s company. Hence 
f Diaaooo’mpftnied ppi. a., deprived of company; 
unaccompanied ; unfrequented ; companionless, 

Florio, Sconuersare , to disaccomponie, to vnfre- 
quent. S conuer sat ione. a diaaccompanying, an vnfrequent- 
ing. x6x8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng . (16a 1) ao To come dis- 
accompanied was for neither (life nor honour]. 1631 Celts - 
t inn xxi. ao 1 Tell me what hast thou done with my daughter? 
where host thou bestow’d her? who shall accompany my 
disaccompanied habitation ? 

Disaccord (dis&kpMd), sb. [f. Dis- q 4 Accord 
sb.; after disaccord vb. : cf. K. disaccord.] The re- 
verse of accord or harmony; disagreement, vari- 
ance. 

1809 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 139 Upon the ground of his 
disaccord with their principles of politics. x8rt Farrar 
Wit n. Hist . ii. 6a It was in flagrant disaccord witn the ideal 
of the Society in the bosom of which it rose. 1889 Sat. Rev. 
19 Ou. 436/2 There U no disaccord between what he is at the 
outset and what he becomes. 

Disaccord (dis&kf‘jd), V. [ME. disacorde n, 
a. OF. desa(c)corder. (. des Dis- 4 + a(c)corder to 
Accord, after desa(c)cord »b. (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] intr. To be out of accord or harmony; 
to be at discord, to disagree ; to refuse assent 
1x400 Test. Love in. (R.X Trewly presence and predesti- 
nation in nothing disacorden. c 1400 tr. Secretes Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. xox And if it disacorde to by demyngt, banne 
it ys to be to loke whether it be helpand and pr of y table. Ibid. 
ex Opyn binge ys bat quolytes er to be despysed whenne 
pey aisacord iro betr mem. 1581 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
iv. xxx From which also not muche disaccorded the other 
place of the Apostle about alleged. ijo6 Spenser F. Q. vt. 
iil 7 A noble Lord, .sought her to any To a # great pere; 
but she did disaccord. Ne could her liking to his love apply. 
*805 Monthly Mag. XX. 147 This disaccords with the precise 
date. * 874 ft (ivart Contemp. Evol (1876) 210 An action. . 
which disaccords with the action of blind chance. 

Di*aceo*rdanec. ran. [f. Disaccord v., 
after accordance: cf. OF. desacordance.] Dis- 
agreement; « Disaccord s b. 

x86a T. A Trollope Marietta II. viiL 197 A line of action 
so wholly in disaccordance with Tuscan ideas. 1891 E. 4 D. 
Gerard Sensitive Plant III. iil xi.76 Had her own feelings 
been all along in disaccordance to her mother's verdict? 
DiSMOO-rdmat (dis&k^Jid&nt), a. rare . la. 

F. disaccordant. AF. discordant (14th C. in 
Godef.), pr. pplc. of disatcorder to Disaccord.] 
Not agreeing, not in accord. 

1494 Faryan Chnm. v. c 75 It is dlsacordaunt vnto other 
wryters. 1*39 Bail veFestus xix. (1848) 906 Buitt upon idol 
of all elements Most disaccordant. 
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+ Mw flWttt, v. Obs. rart, [f. Dll- 6, 7 + 
Aooocmt v. or rf.j (ram. To itrike out of an ac- 
count or reckoning. 

1840 Earl Cork in Sir R. Boyle's Diary Ser. l (1886) 
V. 160 That 150*1 U by him to b« repaid and dixaccownted. 
DiMCCtUltom (disikzr stain), v. In 5 dysoo-. 
[il OF. desacaustumer , desacostumer (1 2-1 3th c.), 
mod.F. disaccou turner, f. des-, Die- 4 + acostumer, 
accoutunur to Accustom*] 

1 . irons. To render (a thing) no longer cnttomary ; 
to disuse, break off (a habit or practice), arch . 

Caxtom Curtail 3 He shal dine. .and. .aoupe in suchc 
facon that he shat dysacustome hys time and hyx manor of 
lytiyng. 1594 Constable Diana vin. tv, And I though dis. 
accustomingmy Muse. . May one day raise my stile as other* 
use. s6so Donne Pseudo- Martyr 45 Those stiles, which 
Christian humilitie hath made them dts-accustome and 
leave off. 1814 Cary Dante , Parodist xvi. 11 With greet* 
ing such as Rome was first to bear, But since hath dis* 
accustom'd. 

2 . To render (a person) unaccustomed or unused 
to something (to which he was previously accus- 
tomed) ; to cause to lose a habit. Const, to, \from. 

1530 Palsgr. 5x7/1 For one that is dlsacuatumed, it is 
a great payne to be brought in good order. 1636 E . D acres tr. 
MackiaveVs Disc. Livyl. xvii. 90 Sufficient, to disaccustome 
them to the ill, and accustome them throughly to the good. 
1686 F Spence tr. Varillat' Ho. Mtdicts 306 The people 
might be disaccustom'd from exercising them. 1836 sir w. 
Hamilton Discuss. (1859) 971 Such application insensibly 
disaccustomed us to the use of our reason. 1881 H. James 
Portr. Lady xxxii, Disaccustomed to living with an in* 
valid. 

Hence DUaoouatomed /// a.; Dieacouetomed- 
neee; also + Dleaoouetoixxanoe (obs.), disuse. 

igoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxii. 999 
Mocuynze the helpe of god hym to dyscustome, unto the 
whiche aysacustomaunce be not many cotnyn in the espacc 
of .xx. or .xxx. yereg. 1580 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1692) 4x3 
Some long disaccustomed paines. 163a Sherwood, Disac* 
customednesse, drsaccoustumance . 18a* Southey Tale 

Paraguay lit. 46 How strangely to her disaccustom'd ear 
Came even the accents of her native tongue ! 

Diftaoidify (dis&si-difdi), v. rare . [Dlfl- 6.] 
irons . To do away with the acidity of. 

1864 in Webster. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
tDia&oknow ledge, sb. obs. [f. next: cf. 
Acknowledge sb .] The act of disacknowledging ; 
non-acknowledgement. 

1803 Florio Montaigne ill. ix. (*6«) 536 The most ordinary 
assurance l take of my people, is a kinde of disacknowledge 
or neglect. 

Disacknowledge (dis*kn/rledz), v. [f. Dis* 
6 + Acknowledge zm trans . To refuse to acknow- 
ledge ; to renounce, disown. 

1398 Florio, Sconltcere, to disacknowledge. Sconosciuto , 
disacknowledged, forgotten. 1613 Markham Eng. Hus- 
bandman 1. 11. xiv. (1035) 187 These violent opinions I alto- 
gether disacknowledge. x8pa South 19 Serm. (1697) I. vo8 
By words and oral expressions verbally to deny, and dis- 
acknowledge it. 1836 Marryat Jacket lxxiv, I disinherit, 

I disacknowledge you. 1839 Trollope Bertrams II. v. 
75 You are not the man to disacknowledge the burden. 

Hence DlsaoknowUdglng vbL sb . ; also Dl«- 
aokuowTedger, one who disacknowledges ; Die- 
aoknow ledgemant, the fact of disacknowledging. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 8 No. .conscientious Subject ought 
to obey such a Power , . with an acknowledgement of it* 
Authority, or without a disacknowledgement of it. a 1680 
Hammond Whs. II. 11. 135 (R.) A disacknowledging or re- 
jecting the due government. i86t Bp. Sanderson Episc. 
(1873) 55 A di&acknowledgment of the Kings Authority ami 
Supremacy Ecclesiastical. x86p J. Sergeant Sure-footing 
101 Disacknowledgers of Tradition. 

Disacquaint, v. ? Obs. [f. Dis- 6+ Acquaint 
v.] trans. To make no longer acquainted ; to 
estrange; to render unfamiliar (quot. 1567), Hence 
Dia&oquaintod ppl, a. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm . Par. Luke xvi. 16 Ye must now 
disacquaint and estraunge yourselfcs from the sour old wine 
of Moses lawe. 1387 Drant Horacd Efist. vi. D j, Seeke 
how to chase that griefe awaye to make it disaquainted. 
1835 Quarles Emblems 1. viii. (1718) 33 When disacquainted 
sense Becomes a stranger, And takes no knowledge of an 
old disease. 1877 Hale ContemfL 11. 89 This kind of dealing 
. . will in a little time dis-acquiuM the Soul with them, ana 
make the Soul and them strangers one to another. 

DUacquaintance (dis&kw^nt&ns). ? Obs. 
[f. prec., titer acquaintance : cf. Dis- 9.] The state 
of being disacquainted ; want of acquaintance ; un- 
familiarity. 

1389 Puttemham English Poetic 111. Ix. (Arb.) 169 The 
straungencsse . . proceedes but of noucltic anddiaaquaintance 
with our eares. 187a Baxter in Life J. Alleine(iB^S) I. 3 
Men's strangeness and disacquaintance with those that are 

{ food. 1839 Lamb Let . to Gilman Wka. (1863) 165 The 
nnocent taste of which [milk-porridge] 1 am anxious to re- 
new after half a century's disacquaintance. 

Disaorone: see next 

Disaoryl (disse-kril). Chem. [f. Dis- (imply- 
ing disintegration or dissolution) + Acbtl.] A 
white flocculent substance into which acrolein 
changes when kept for some time. Called also 
disaenme. Also attrib., as disacryl resin, a resin- 
ous matter similarly formed. 

1863-7S Watts Diet. Chem. II. 336 Acrolein when kept 
..chances sometimes .. into a resinous matter, disacryl 
rasb. Disacryl Is a white, tasteless, inodorous powder 
which becomes strongly electrical by friction. 


t v. Obs. rare [f. Dm. 6 + 

Adapt v.] trans. To render unfit. Hence Dis- 
ada pted ppl. a., Diaada'pting vbl. sb. 

t8st Cotgr., Desagenctr. to disadapt, dbadiust. Ibid., 
Detagenci s disadapted, dUadiusted. Ibid., Dteagencement, 
a disadapting, disadiu&ting. 

tDiia^jU'St,^ Obs. rare. [f.Dis -6 + Adjust 
v .] tram. To undo the adjustment of; to unsettle, 
disturb. Hence Dlsadju sted ppl. a., Diaadju st- 
ing vbl. sb. 

1811 Cotgr. (see prec.] 1746-7 Hrrvkv Med it., On 
Night 11. (1748) so When the Thoughts are once disad. 
justed, why are they not always in Confurion ? 

t DUadmOHish, v. Obs. rare. [f. 1 ) 18 - 6 + 
Admonish tram. To dissuade, to disad vise. 

1811 Cotgr., Dtsadmonesti, disadmormhed, or dUsuaded. 
1847-78 in Halliwell, 

t Disado*rn. V . Obs. rare. (f. Di«- 6 4- Adorn 
v .] trans. To deprive of adornment ; to disfigure. 

1598 Florio, Disbrauare , todisadome or spoile of brauerie. 
i6st G. Sandys Or nd*s Met. IX.U626) 176 My brow, .(he] dis* 
adomes : By breaking one of my ingaged homes, a ijuq 
Congreve Homer's Hymn Venus (Tj, She saw grev hairs 
begin to spread, Deform his beard, and di&adorn nix head, 
t Di*adva*nCff, v. Obs. [ME. disavaunce, a. 
OF. desavancer to repel, push back, hinder (14th 
c. in Godef.), f, des -, Dis- 4 + aiwncer to Advance 
( a.v. for non*etymological change of a- to <*</-).] 

1 . trans. To check the advance of, hinder from 
advancing, drive back, cause to retreat. 

1374 Chaucer Troytus 11. 463 (511) Right for to speken of 
an ordcnaunce, How we he Greke* myghte disauaunce. 
c 1450 Merlin 658 To disavaunce the Emperour, and by-reve 
hym the wey to Oxton, 1659 D. Pell Impr . . Sea 131 The 
more they sail southward, the more they advance the AiHar* 
tick, and disadvance the Artick [pole]. 

b. To draw back ; to lower (anything put for- 
ward). 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. 8 That forced him his shield to 
disaavaunce. Ibid. iv. iv. 7 Which th' other seeing gan his 
course relent. And vaunted speare eftsoones to disadvauncc. 
1811 Speed Htst . Gt. Brit. ix. vii. (163s) 533 Hee displayed 
his Ensignes, till for the French Kings loue he was content 
to dis.aouance them. 

2 . Jig. To hinder from advancement, progress, or 
promotion ; to throw back ; to cast irtto a lower 
condition or position. 

a 14*0 Hocclkve De Reg. Princ. 1358 He sllpirly slant 
whom that thow [Fortune] enhaunccst. For sodeynfy thow 
hym disavauncest. c 1450 Merlin 350 Men , .hadden gretc 
drede that for the faute of her prowesse that holy cherche 
and cristin feith were dixavaunced. 1530 Palsgr. 517/2. 
I disavaunce, I disalowe or hynder. je desauance. 1366 
Painter Pal. Pleas. (1890) II. xoa Tne daughters, .be dis- 
auaunced and abased. 

3 . intr. To cease to advance, stop short. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. it. iii, But when they saw 
their Lords bright cognisance Shine in his face, soon did 
they dixadvance, And some unto him kneel, and some about 
him dance. 

Hence Disadva-noing vbl. sb., retrogression. 

1650 D. Pell Impr. Sea 13 Their [the stars'J advancings 
and disadv&ncings. 

Disadvantage (dis&dva-ntcds), sb. Also 4-6 
de«-, 5 dys-. [ME. des-, disavauntage , a. F. dis- 
avantage (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. des-, Dis- 4 
4- avantage Advantage.] 

1 . Absence or deprivation of advantage ; an un- 
favourable condition or circumstance. 

1530 Palsgr. 213/3 Disavauntage, desauantaige. 1997 
Shaks. 3 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 16 Him did you leaue vn-setondea 
by you, To looke vpon tne hideous God of Warre, In dis- 
aduantage. 1807 — Cor. 1 vi. 49 Maxims we have at dis. 
aduantage fought And did retyre to win our purpose. 1839 
Fuller Holy JVar iv. xil (1840) 199 Never could the Chris* 
tian religion be showed to Pagans, .on more disadvantages. 
*751 Johnson Rambler No. 180 P 3 Every condition has its 
disadvantages. 178a Cow ms * Let. 7 Mar.. You jnust have 
seen her to a disadvantage. 1837 Disraeli Venetta 11. ii, Her 
regret of the many disadvantages under which he laboured. 
x88x Jowett Thucyd. 1 . 85 A noble nature should not be re- 
venged by taking at a disadvantage one as good as himself 

2 . Detriment, loss, or injury to interest; diminu- 
tion of or prejudice to credit or reputation. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 351 Whoso synnejx for avan- 
tage of himsilf, his synne maki}> disavauntage of bat bat he 
weneb tume to good. 1187 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 161 
Chitdern leuek Freynsch « construe)* & lurnep an Englysch, 
& habbej* hcr-by avauntage in on syde, & desauauntage yn 
ano)>er. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 23 Your said liegemen 
. . susteyn and here gretc losses hinderaunce and disavaunt- 
age. x8x8 Naunton in Fortesc. Papers 68 They speake 
there all they can to the disadvantage of our nation. X867 
Milton P. L. vl 131 Some disadvantage we endur'd ana 

r *ne, Till now not known. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 136 p 3, 
never speak Things to any Man's Disadvantage. 1755 
Johnson s.v. He sold to disadvantage. x8. . Bancroft 
(Webster 1864) They would throw a construction on his con- 
duct to his disadvantage before the public. Mod. Having to 
realize on a falling market we had to seU to disadvantage. 

Disadvantage, V. [t prec. sb. : cf. Advan- 
tage v ., end F. dlsavantage-r( 1 507 in Hatz.-Dann. ), 
f. disavantage sb.] trans. To cause disadvantage 
to ; to place in an unfavourable position ; to affect 
unfavourably. 

c tg|4 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hitt. (Camden) I. 969 Can ulus 
..knew that the pollute of his adversaria wolde muche 
disedvayntage him. 1379-80 Noam Plutarch (1878) $51 
He. .made their lands waste, to disadvantage their enemies 


by so much the more. 1847 Ward Simp. Cobler 73 Sun 
and wind cannot disadvantage you. 1731 Fielding Iff. 
IVriiere 111. vl, You will be disadvantaged by the discovery. 
1871 Browning Balaust . 414 Yet faltering too.. Ax some- 
how disadvantaged, should they strive. 

Hence Diaadva’ntac*A ppl. a., D lead van tag* 
ing vbl. sb. 

1811 Cotgr., Dcsavou/agt, disaduantaged. 1848 Salt* 
marsii Smoke in Temple • To the advantaging or dis* 
advantaging the cause. >848 Boylk Seraph. Cere x. (1700) 
58 Their, disadvantaged Beauty is made the Compliment 
and Hyperbole of that Quality. 1879 H. Sfrncrr Data oj 
Ethus xi. 1 60. x88 The unUorm principle has been that the 
ill adapted, disadvantaged In the struggle for existence, 
shall bear the consequent evils, 

t Diftadva'ntageablt, a. Obs. [f. Disad- 
vantage, after advantageable : cf. Dis- 10,] At- 
tended by dUadxantAgc ; disadvantageous, preju- 
dicial. 

*597 • Bacon Kss % Expense (Arb ) 54 Hustle selling U 
commonly as disaduantagcable as interest. 1813 F. Ko* 
HARirs Revenue Gospel 116 It is very disaduantagcable to 
the glorie of God and saluation of men. 1831 Br. Wrrre 
Ouietn. 127 A dixaduantageble peace is to be preferred 
before a just war. 

Hence + DleaAva ntageably culv. Obs., in a dis- 
advantageous manner, to the disadvantage or pre- 
judice (of any one\ 

*8*7 Launder tr Cal. x. »»» Hcc had.. spoken so dis* 
advantagably of her. 

Disadvantageous (dita* dvintc i, d^os),o. Alto 
7-8 -ions. [f. Dih- 10 «f Advantageous, perh. after 
F. cUsavantagcux (1 5— 16th c. in Hatz.-DarmA] 
Attended with or occasioning disadvantage; un- 
favourable, prejudicial. 

x6oi Hot land Plutanh's Mor. 168 To enter Into some 
disadvantageous promise. 1808 T. Morton Bream. En- 
counter 70 Intolerably disaduantagious vnlo the Koinixh 
part. x6to Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Harold (1847) sfxya 
The English were in a streight disadvantageous place. 
>749 Fielding Tom Jones lit. u, We aie obliged to bring 
our hero on the stage in a much more disadvantageous 
manner than we could wish, x 881 Emerson Soc. 4 Solit., 
Old Age Wk*. (Bohn) III. 131 Tho creed of the street K 
Old Age is not disgraceful, but immensely disadvantageous. 
1874 Green Short Hist. xx. § 8. 684 To consent to a dis* 
advantageous peace. 

b. 1 ending to the disadvantage or discredit of 
the person or thing in aucstion ; unfavourable ; 
derogatory, dcprcciativc, disparaging. ? Obs. 

1683 Cowley Ode Restoration viii, Seen . . in that ill disad- 
vantageous Light, With which misfortune strives ('abuse our 
sight. 1709 Swift T. Tub Apol., Fixes, .a disadvantageous 
Character upon those who never deserved it. a 1776 Hume 
Ess. Princ. Govt. (R.), Whatever disadvantageous senti- 
ments we may entertain of mankind. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia 1. 1. it 69 Herod inn concurs with Dio in his 
disadvantageous representation of the civilisation, .among 
the Caledonian clans. 

Disad vantageously, adv. ff. prec.+ LY*.] 
In a disadvantageous manner ; with disadvantage ; 
to the disadvantage of the person or thing in ques- 
tion ; unfavourably, prejudicially. 

x6xx Cotgr., Desadventageusement, disaduantaglously. 
1831 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 20 It hath fallen out to 
be heard disadvantagiously for some. 1898 tr. Du Mont's 
Voy. Levant 353 You have spoken disadvantageous^ of 
the Government before a Guardian, a 1797 H. Walfole 
Mem. Geo. //, (1847) H. ii. 49 The question was opened 
disadvantageous^ for the court. 186s S. Lucas Secutaria 
47 Ihat national indifference to social philosophy, in which 
we compftre so disadvantageous^ with the first nations of 
the continent. 

Diff&dvanta'ffeonffnesft. [f. *• prec. + 

-ness.] The quality of being disadvantageous; 
unfavourableness. 

vjm 7 in Bailey vol. II. 178a Tver* Rhapt. on Pope s(T.) 
This disadvantageousness of figure he converted . . into a 
perpetual spur to.. deliver himself from scora 

t Dis adventure. Obs. [MK. disavcniure, a. 
OF. desavenlure, desadventure (in Godef.), f. des-, 
Dis- 4 4- aventurc Adventure.] Misadventure, 
mischance, mishap, misfortune. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylut 11. 366 (415) If I, thurgh my dis- 
aventure. Had lovid other hym or Achilles, r 1470 Harding 
Chron. 11. H, With streames to and fro, And tempestes greate, 
and sore disauenture. 1577 Fenton Gold. Efist. 214 It is 
accounted more to disaduenture than to sinne. ifoo Spen- 
ser F. Q. l. i. 45 For never knight, that dared warlike deed, 
Morelucklessatsadventuresdidamate. 1838S1RT. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 975 Barames a noble Persian by hap escaped, 
but not a second disad venture. 

t DifftdvO HturOttl , a. Obs. Also 6 dlaad- 
ventrouR, diaaventroua. [£ prec., after Adven- 
turous: cf. obs. F. desaventureux (in Cotgr.161 l).J 
Unfortunate, disastrous. 

x<90 Sfenser F. Q. 1. ix. 11 And who most trustes in arms 
of fleshly might ..Doth soonest fall in dixaventrou* fight. 
1591 — M. Hubberd 100 For to wexe olde at home In idle. 
ne**e, Is disaduentrous, and quite fbrtunelesse. 1998 — 
F. Q. iv. viii. 51 An hard mishap and disaventrous case Him 
chaunxt. 170* Rowe Tamert. 1. I. 383 The Merit of his 
Virtue hardly match’d With disad venturous Chance. 

t DifladY8‘lt. V. Obs. rare-*, [a. OF. des- 
advestir, f. des-, Dia- 4 + advestir to ADV 18 T.] 
x8xt Cotge., Desadvestir , to diatcise, dUaduest dis* 
poesesse, disinherite. 

Hence f 2 >U« 4 Te a ttur«. 

t8tt Cotgr., Desadveti, a d ist alsl n, dispossession, dis- 
aduesture, disinheriting. 



DISADVISE. 


DISAGGREGATION 


Di«*dvi'se v. [f. Dis- 6 + Armsi.] 

1 . trans. To (five advice against (an action or 
course) ; to advice that (it) should not be done. 

1636 Ln. Wkniwokiti Let. in Carte Ormonde (1735) 14, 
1 mu»t in any uim; disadvisc it, till you hear further from 
me. 1653 Holcmokt Procoptus iv. 149 Thorisin demanded 
herein the opinion of the principall Gepaidei, who ploinely 
diftadvi'ed it. 174^ Fikloino Tom Jones iv. iv, I should 
disadvise the bringing any such action. 1798 W. Taylor 
in Robberds Mem. 1 . ai6 Every one of his friends has dis- 
advised the measure. 188a C Edwardks tr. Leopard? 1 
Lrt, 4 Dial. 16 6 } 1 do not fail ..to dUadvise the search after 
that cold ami miserable truth. 

2 . To advise (a person) against an action or 
course ; to dehort f>om. 

1687 Boyle Martyrd. Thtiniora iv. (1703) 55 An apostle, 
who, though not unfavourable to the Marriage state, dis- 
advises those women that are free, from entering into it. 
1855 T bollock Warden xviii, I am sure he disad vised you 
from it. 

t Dtoadvi’sed, ///. a. Oh . [f.Dis- 10 + Ad- 
vised, after OK. dcsavisL] Imprudent, ill-advised, 
inconsiderate. 

15 . in Q. F.liz, Acad. (1869) 73 In whatsoeuer you doe, 
be neyther hasty nor disaduised. 

tDia&ffoot, sb. Oh rare- 1 , [f. Did- 9 4* 
Affect sb., after Affect v.-] »Dihaffkction 3. 

Salmon Doron Med. 11. 391 Convulsions, Gouts, 
Cholick and other Disaffects coming from frigidity. 

t Dift affect, a. Oh. rare. [f. Din- 10 4- Affect 
ppl. a . : prob. viewed as short for disaffected .] -- I )I8- 
AFFKCTED I. 

*68* Land. Gas. No. 1694/3 levying War upon .the Ar- 
bitraiy Orders of a Disaffect. .part of Parliament. 

Dis affect (clis&fe’kt), vA [f. Die- 6 4- Affect 
vA Cf. mod.F. dpsa fleeter (19th c.)] 

1 . trans. To lack affection for ; to dislike, regard 
with aversion, be unfriendly to. Oh or an A. 

ids* Bp. H. King Serm., T o Kcfr., I haue not yet so doted on 
their part, or dis-affected my owne. *6*6 Slum ky Brothers 
l. i. Unless you^ di*affect Itis person. *708 Shaftesbury 
Inquiry l ’irtue i. a The heart must rightly and soundly affect 
what is^iist and. right, and disaflect what is contrary. 1755 
Young Ceuta uri. Wks. (1757) IV. 124 How comes it to pass, 
that men of parts should so much disaffect the Scrip- 
lures f *890 I Test. Meth. Mag. Jan. 47 I you disaffect a 
Vestry or a Class-room, set apart your drawing-room once 
a week. 

2 . To estrange or alienate the affection of : to 
make unfriendly or leas friendly; spec, to discon- 
tent or dissatisfy, as subjects witn the government ; 
to make disloyal. (Mostly in passive ; see Dis- 
affected 1.) 

1641 Rtmonstr. Commons in Rushw. /List. Cott . 111.(169*) 
I. 439 To disaffect the King to Parliaments by Slanders and 
false Imputations. 1680 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) I. 36 
Many libclls are thrown about to disaffect the king and 1 m 
people. 179a G. Washington Let. Writ. 1891 XII. 172 Wc 
have fresh . . representations . . of their endeavoring to dis- 
affect the four southern tribes of Indians towards this 
country. 1893 Chamb . Jml. ai Jan. 46/1 You . . began to 
raise Cain by dixaffecting the other workmen. *803 Marik 
Corrcli Barabbas iv. (1894) 28 A pestilence in tnfs man's 
shape doth walk abroad to desolate and disaffect the pro- 
vince. 

t Disaffirot, vA Oh. [f. Dis- 6 + Affect vA] 
trans. To affect in an evil manner ; to disorder, de- 
range, disease. 

*6e$ Donns Serm, xx. 19a The more it works upon good 
Men, the more it disaffects the Bad. a 1636 Usshkr Ann. 
vi. (1658) 773 That disease was like none of ours; the head 
was disaffected, and that being dried, killed many, a 1660 
Hammond Serm. xxiii. (T.), It disaffects the bowels, en- 
tangles and distorts the entrails. *688 Boyle Final Causes 
Nat. Things iv 200 if the eyelid n, which are mibiect to 
more than one distemper, be considerably disaffected. 

Disaffected (dis&fcktcd), ppl. a. [f. Disaf- 

FECT V. 1 , ~ 4- -ED 1.1 I. Pa. pple. of DlS AFFECT vA. 

1 . Evilly affected; estranged in affection or alle- 
giance, unfriendly, hostile; almost always spec . 
Unfriendly to the government or to constituted 
authority, disloyal. 

163a St. Trials , //. Shsrfetd (R.), But In as much as he 
Is accused of infidelity . . to Almighty God . . and to be dis- 
affected to the king. *678 H loots in Ellis Orig. Lett . 
Ser. 11. IV. 51 The Court was full of disaffected villains. 
*711 Addison Spec/. No. 131 F 7, I pass among some for 
a disaffected Person. *809 Morning Post 13 July, The dis- 
affected crowded to the standard of these traitors. 18*3 
Scott Pet*eril i, Major Bridgenorth was considered . . os a 
disaffected person to the Commonwealth. 1849 Cobden 
Speeches 4a A measure which will tend to make tne people 
contented and happy citizens, instead of being miserable, 
detected, and disaffected. 

2 . Disliked, regarded with aversion, rare. 

1609 Br. Hall Cases Consc . (T.), To cast her against her 
mind upon a disaffected match. 

II. Pa. pple. of Disaffect v . 2 
1 8 . Affected with disease, disordered. Oh. 

1664 Butler Hud. it. H. 505 As if a man should be dis- 
sected, To find what part is disaffected. 166* Glawviu. 
Scepsis Set. x. (R.), And if our disaffected palates resent 
nought but bitterness from our choicest viands. 

Hence XMsaffb'otodly adv., DisaifleotodiiOM. 
STRvra Ann. Ref. I. xlviil. set Out of private hatred 
and disaffectedness. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Disaffettedty 9 
disatisfiedly >793 J, Williams Calm Exsum. 39 They look 
disaffectedly ana with scorn at the present rulers. 

Disaffection (di$&fe'kjanj. [f. Di»- 9 4- Af- 
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FEcnoir ; or n. of action f. Disaffect vA and 
after affection .] 

1 . Absence or alienation of affection or kindly 
feeling ; dislike, hostility ; see Affection 6 . 

1640 Sandlrson Serm, II. 14* Chastening is far from 
being any argument of the father s dis-affection. *643 M ilton 
Divorce 11. vii. 11851) 78 Not to root up our natural! affec- 
tions and dikaffection*. ULCER Ch. Hist. x. lit. ft 6 

His disaffection to the discipline established in England. 
1706-7 Fabquha* Beaux Strat. in. iii, What Evidence can 
prove the unaccountable Disaffection* of Wedlock t 1879 
Stkvknson Trav. Cer>tnns* 87 Modes tine, .seemed to have 
a disaffection for monasteries. 

2. spec. Political alienation or discontent ; a spirit 
of disloyalty to the government or existing authority: 
see Disaffected i . 

160a B. Jonsoh Volpone il l, Nor any dis-affection to the 
state Where I was bred. 1683 Brit. Spec. 218 To takeaway 
all Occasions of Disaffection to the Anointed of the Lord. 
1697 Dampikr Voy, 1 . 371 The whole Crew were at this time 
under a general disaffection, and full of very different Pro- 
ject*. *7*1 Johnson Rambler No. 204 F a Thou hast re- 
conciled disaffection, thou hast suppressed rebellion. 1808 
Svo. Smith Wks. (1867) 1 . 115 A very probable cause of dis- 
affection in the troops. 1874 Grykn Short Hist. 556 The 
popular disaffection told even on the Council of State. 

t 3. The condition of being evilly affected physi- 
cally; physical disorder or indisposition. Oos. 

x6$4 Gayton Pleas. Notes 111. xi. 144 Forc’d to fly to Phy- 
sick, for cure of the disaffection. 1076 Wiseman (J.\ The 
disease took its oiiginul merely from the disaffection of the 
p.u t, and not from the peccancy of the humours. 1688 Boyle 
I mat ( auses Nat . Things. Vitiated Sight 260 This woman 
..had a disaffection of sight very uncommon. 1741 Compt. 
Lam.. Piece 1. i. 78 If the Patient be subject to., any Swell- 
ing, Heat, or Disaffection in the Eyelids. 

t Di*affe‘ctionat*, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- io 
+ Affectionate a.] 

1. Wanting in affection : unloving. 

1796 Hayley L\fe of Milton (T.), A beautiful but disaffec- 
donate and disobedient wife, 

2. Characterized by disaffection ; disloyal. 

*636 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1650) 99 (T.) They . . 
were found damnably corrupt, and disaffeclionatc to the 
Turkish affairs. 

t Diftaffi'ance, sb. Obs. rare-'. [Dih- 9.] 
Want of nfliancc, trust, or confidence ; distrust. 

*631 Celestina u. 14 Not caring, .how thou puttest a dis- 
affiance in my affection. 

t Disafirance, V . Oh. rare - l . [f. Dih- 6 4- 
Affiance v.] t/ans. To put out of affiance, trait, 
or confidence. 

1631 Celestina x. 117 Already disaffianced in his hope, for 
want of a good and faire answer, hcc hath set both his eyes 
and his heart upon the love and person of another. 

DiiafiUiate (dibafrli^t), v. [f. Dis- 6 4- Af- 
filiate v .] trans. To undo the affiliation of, to 
detach (that which it affiliated) : the reverse of to 
Affiliate. 

1870 C. J. Smith Syn. Antonyms , AJfi/thte, Disannex, 
Disaffiliate. 189a Graphic 21 May 508/3 Eleven branch 
associations have 4 disaffiliated * themselves in consequence 
of the dispute over the suffrage question. 

Disaffirm (dis&fiMin), v. [f. Dis- 6 4- Affirm 
v.] trans. To contradict, deny, negative ; the 
contrary of to Affirm 4. 

1548 Gkst Pr. Masse 97 Disaflyrmynge the masse sacry. 
fyce to l>ee propiciatorye. 16x5 Davies Reforts Cases Prcf. 
(T.). Neither doth Glanvtl or Bracton disaffirm the antiquity 
of the reports of the law. *8x6 Sir R. Dallas in Taunton 
Rep. VI. 529 The suggestion that this was a voluntary pay- 
ment, is disaffirmed by the averment of compulsion. 

b. Laio. To annul or reverse (some former de- 
cision, etc.) ; to repudiate (a settlement or agree- 
ment) : the contraiy of Affirm i, a, Confirm. 

X53X Dial. Lana Rug. 1. xxvi. (1638) 46 Therefore .. the 
Raid Statute neither affirmeth nor disaffirmeth the title. 
X634 Earl Strafford Lett. 4 Disp. (1739) 1 . 298 Leaving 
the other . . in the State they now are, either affirmed or 
disaffirmed. 18B3 V. Tribune XLIII. 5 The Supreme 
Court of the United State* has disaffirmed the view of the 
Post Office Department and affirmed that of the Company. 
1890 Sir A. Krkfwich in Law Times ’ Ref. LX 11 1 . 682/1 
She could disaffirm the settlement on attaining twenty-one. 

Disaffirm&ncd (dis&fd'jm&ns). [f. Disaffirm 
v., after affirm , affirmance .] The action of disaffirm- 
ing ; negation ; annulment, repudiation. 

1610 Bacon in Howell St. Trials\i%it) II. 399/1 irtt had 
been a disaffirmance by law they must have gone down in 
solida 1643 Prynne Open. Gt . Seat *4 Done m affirmance, 
onely, not at*affirmance of it, as Lawyers speake. 1677 
Halk Prim, Orig. Man. 1. iv. 10a As much a Demonstra- 
tion in disaffirmance of any thing that is affirmed as can 
possibly be. x 8 x 8 Couibrookb Oblig. 4 Contracts I. 36 
A suit., in disaffirmance of it fan illegal contract]., is conso- 
nant to the policy of the law. x868 Benjamin On Sales (1884) 
404 T he vendor ha* done some act to disaffirm the transaction 
. . Before the disaffirmance the vendee has transferred the . . 
interest. 



DisaJFo*rdf v. Oh* rare- 1 , fDw- 6.J trans. 

To refuse to afford ; to prevent from obtaining. 

*S97 Daniel Civ. Wars vm. Iviii, Let not my being a Lan- 
castrian bred, Without mine own Election, disafford Me 
Right, or make my Cause disfigured* 

Disafforest (dis&fp'rtat), v. fad. med.( Anglo-) 
L. disafforestdre (in Charter of Forests 13th c.)» L 
Dis- 4 + afforestdre to Afforest. Cf. the synonym- 
ous De~ afforest. Deforest, Disforest.] 

1. trans . To free from the operation of the forest 
laws ; to reduce from the legal state of forest to that 
of ordinary land. 

(teas Chart a Forest a an. 9 Hen. Ill, c. 3 (Spetman a.v. 
Afforestare) Omnes bosci qui fuerunt afforest at i per Richar- 
dum avunculum nostrum .. statim Disafforcstentur.] 1908 
Stow Surv. xli. (1603) 424 The Forest of Midlesex, and tne 
Warren of Stones were uis&forcsted. 1598 M anwood Lasoes 
Forest xvi. ft 9 (1615) 116/2 By the Charter, all new forests 
were generally to bee disafforested. 1677 N. Cox Gent lent.* 
Peer. i. (ed. 2) 24 Afforest, is to turn Land into Forest. 
Disafforest , In to turn land from being Forest to other use*. 
17*5 Land. Gan. No. 6350/3 The whole inclosed with a Pale, 
and deforested. 18& Black Adv . Housedfoat 71, 1 don't 
know when the district was disafforested; but in Shake- 
speare's own time they hunted red-deer in these Warwickshire 
woods. 

fig. a 163s Donne Poems , To Sir Herbert (1650^ 1*7 How 
happy i* he, which hath due place assign'd To his beasts ; 
ana disaforested his mind. 

absol. 1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Totver 14 
(Edward I] disafforested in most Counties of England. 

2. To strip or clear of forests or trees, rare. 

*845 De Quincey in Blac/nv. Mag. LI I. 126 From the 

wreck of her wood* by means of incendiary armies, Greece 
is, for a season, disafforested. 

Hence DlBaffb*r«st«d ppl. a . ; DlMtffo rtfttiiiff 

vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Diaaffo reatment. 

1857 Toulmin Smith Parish 460 For the disafforesting of 
the royal forests and chase*. *875 Buck land Log>bh. a<|o 
This wo* before the miserable cheese-poring policy of dis- 
afforesting, when the red-deer were still to be seen in tne forest 
glades. x88a Standard 14 Mar.. A Commissioner under the 
Hainault Disafforesting Commission. 1889 Blackw. Mag. 
CXLV 1 . 661/1 The great disafforestmentproceeds apace. 

Disafforestation (disafprdstrWan). [n. of 
action f. med.L. disafforestdre to Disafforest.] 
a. The action of disafforesting ; exemption from 
forest laws. b. Destruction of forests or woods. 

* 59 « M anwood Lawes Forest xvi. ftp (*6*5) *i6/b All 
those, that were put out of the Forest by tne disafforestation. 
x888 A thenmum 10 Mar. 302/3 The gradual obsolescence of 
our forest law and the steady progress of disafforestation. 
1888 Times 4 Oct. 9/5 The rapid progress of disafforestation 
will be understood, and it is certain that the natural growth 
cannot keep pace with it. 

+ Disaffri'ght, v. Obs. rare. [DlS- 6.] trans. 
To free from fright or alarm ; to reassure. 

1676 Hobbes Iliad iv. ai6 His own Commanders first to 
disaffright. 

t Disaliy*, v. Obs. rare. [In 16th c. desafie , a. 
OF. desafie-r to distrust, f. des-, L. dis - (Dis- 4) 4- 
after to trust ; see Affy v.] trans. To put out of 
relations of affiance: Defy v . 1 i. 


1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 230 He fledde like a 
tray tour . . and being for the same desaned by Julyan, doth 
mayntcyn his acte and him silf to be honest, and to fight 
in that quarrcll with the said Julyan. 

t Dilft'gft, Obs. rare . [ad. It. disagio dis -ease, 
trouble, want, f. dis- 9 Dis- 4 4* agio leisure, ease ; 
cf. Amo, Adagio.] Hardship, trouble. 

x66e J. Webb Stone-Heng (17*}) 156 (They] were thick- 
skin'd Fellows, and could patientfy undergo such and 
greater Disages. 

t Disa'ggravate, v- Oh. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
trans - To release from a burden or charge: see 
Agora vati v . 3. 

1598 Florio Disgrauio , a discharge, a disagrauating. 

v. [f. Dis- 6 4- Aggregate v. 
Cf. F. desagrlger , Sp. desagregar .] 

1. trans. To separate (an aggregated mass) into 
its component particles. 

x8a8 in Webster. 1858 G. P. Scropb GeoL Centr. France 
(ed. 2) 47 Its parts are then disaggregated. 18J76 tr. SchUtzen- 
bergs Ps Ferment. 17a The celfular tissue is either partly 
or completely disaggregated. 

2. intr. (for reft.) To separate from an aggregate. 

x88x Morgan Contrib. Arner. Ethnot. 87 As soon as they 

had disaggregated. 

Disaggregation (disscgr/gli jan). [n. of ac- 
tion f. prcc. vb.: cf. mod.F. disagrigation (1878 in 
Diet. Acad.).] 

1. The separation of the component particles of 
aggregated mass or structure ; disintegration. 

i8»8 in Webster. *» Sat. Rev. 20 Nov. sox/* A million 
of entire skeletons . . bound together by the fine powder re- 
sulting from the disaggregation of their fellows and of other 
calcareous organisms. »8ftftEsQUiaoeCorNwa//4i Deposits 
formed by the disaggregation of the primitive rocks. 1879 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 436 Neither disaggregation nor 
sparks. x88s Nature XXIV. 67 An electric disaggregation 
of the electrode. 


2 . transf. in various non-physical senses. 
s8gs Bent ham Wks. (1838*43) XI. 73 Power of aggrega- 
tion ; power of disaffragation. 1881 Morgan Contrib. 
Arner. EthnoL 87 A further consequence of this disaggre- 
gation was .. the necessity for an official building, stao 
Times 11 Jan. 5/x Centralization would disappear, .to make 
way for a disaggregation as troublesome for the Monarchy 
of Portugal as lor the French Republic. 


DISAGREE 


DISALLEGI AN CE. 


SilMfM (disigrr )» v. [ad. F. dfsagrfer (t ath 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. des- (Dis- 4 ) 4 agr/er to 
Agree. See also Disgkek.] 

1. intr . To differ, to be unlike ; not to Agree, 
correspond, accord, or harmonize. Const, with, 
+ to, ifrom. 

1404 Fabyan Chron. iv. lxvl. 43 That saying# disagree! h 
to the wrytynge of Eutropius. 1579 Lvi.y Euphues (Arb.) 
xgi [He] sorroweth to Ace thy behaviour so far to disagree 
from thy** ' " ~ ^ ! 

Those 1 

reason : , w ^ 

reason. *696 Stanley Hist, Philos. 111. (1701) 86/ 1 Which 
[account] disagrees not with the other. 168$ Stillingfl. 
Orig. Brit . L 4 A Tradition . . disagreeing to tnc Scripture. 
m$ Watts Logic 11. iv. f a We have neither a very clear 
Conception in our Mlves of the two Ideas contained in the 


onception 1 

Words, nor how they agree or disagree. 1874 A. B. David- 
son Hebr. Gram, § 48 The other numerals are nouns, and 
disagree in gender with the words which they enumerate. 
1H4 tr. Lotus Logic iv. 235 Particular circumstances which 
agree or disagree with given facts. 

2 . To differ in opinion ; to dissent. 

1559 in Strype Ann, Ref, I. App. xi. 35 If any. .disagreed 
from his forefathers, he is.. to be judged suspected. 166a 
Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr, 1. i. 9 90 Those who disagree 
from that former Computation, place it yet lower. 173a 
Pors Ep. Bathurst 1 Who snail decide when Doctors 
disagree ? **74 Morley Compromise (1886) j8i The sincere 
beliefs and conscientiously performed rites of those . . from 
whose religion he disagrees. 1883 Froude Short. Stud. 1 V. 
11. ii. 187 He could not place himself In the position of person* 
who disagreed with him. 1891 Spectator 11 Tune 823/1 Men 
who hoped against hope that the jury would disagree. 

3. To refuse to accord or agree (to any proposal, 
etc.) ; to dissent. Const, to, with ; + from* Indi- 
rect passive, to be disagreed to. 

*49 &Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 36 Preamb., If the. .Duke, .dis- 
agree to the seid acte. 1574 tr. Littleton* s Tenures 52a, If 
the parcener . . hat he yssue and dyeth, the issue maye dis- 
agree to the particion. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. 

' ' ‘ ' -* ~ i 8 i 8 Crim.sk 


(1612) 15s Mine is to loue, but hers to disagree. 

Digest (ed. a) IV. 495 In such cases the grantee may, by 
deed only, disagree, and disclaim the estate. 18x5 T. Jkf* 
person Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 31 The Delaware counties 
had bound up their delegates to disagree to this article. 1869 
Gladstone Sp. in Parle. (Daily News 16 July), I shall move 
to disagree t 


beg now to move 

disagree with the lords' amendment, .of the pi 
“ * ndr 


e House 

preamble of the 

Irish Church Bill. Ibid., The Lords' amendment was then 
disagreed to. 1869 Daily News 27 July, The Lower House 
has disagreed from the amendment. 

4 . To be at variance, to dispute or quarrel. 

> 54 * Hall Chron . Hen. IV, 29 b, Takyng a corporall othe 
. . never after to disagre or renewe any displeasure. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 497 Devil with Devil damn’a Firm concord 
holds, men onely disagree Of Creatures rational. 1758 S. 
Hayward Serm. xvii. 531 Children of the same family ought 
not to disagree. 1835 Lytton Rienti 11. i, Come, we must 
not again disagree. 

5 . Of food, climate, etc. : To conflict in physical 
operation or effect; to be unsuitable. Const. 
with . 

1963 etc., (see Disagreeing ppl. a. 4.] 1768 tr. Cornaros 
Disc. 15 To try, whether those, which pleased my palate, 
agreed or disagreed with my stomach. Ibid. 45 Fruit, fish, and 
other things of that kind disagree with me. 1813 Martin in 
M td, -C hirurg. Trans. IV. 47 Increasing one drop every day 
until it might Degin to disagree with the stomach. x8ao Shel- 
ley CEdipus it. it. a8 So plain a dish Could scarcely disagree. 
1817 Scott Napoleon xlvi, Ascribed to his health's disagree- 
ing with the air of that capital. >865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
III. 388 It couldn't have been sound, that champagne .. or 
it wouldn't have so disagreed with me. Mod. The confine* 
ment and close application to work disagrees with him. 

t Disagree*, sb, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prcc. vb.] 
Disagreement. 

* 5 * 9 p reene Tallies Love (1600) D iv b, It may bee that the 
destinies have appointed their disagree. 

Dis&gretability (dis&gr*&bi*llti). [f. Dis- 
agreeable 4 -rrr : of. agreeabtiity.'] The quality 
or condition of being disagreeable ; unpleasantness. 

1788 Mad. D'Arblay Diary IV, iv. 188 These only formed 
its disagreeability. 1700 Ibid. V. iv. 163 Difficulties and dis- 
Mpreeabilities in carrying on a week's intercourse. 
Fraser** Mag. XLVI. 248 He will be exposed to many * dis- 
agreeabilitier from the police. 1889 Mrs. Randolph New 
Eve II. ix. 62 Ill-health meant ill-temper, discomfort, dis- 
agreeability of all sorts. 

Disagreeable fdis&grr&b’l), a. (sb.) Also 5 
dye*. Ta. F. disagre able ( 1 3 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. dis- (Dir- 4 ) 4 agriable Agreeable.] 

+L Not in agreement; characterized by difference 
or incongruity; disagreeing, discordant, at variance. 
Const, to, with. Obs . 

c 1400 Rom. Ross 47x7 It [leve] is Carybdis perilous Dis- 
agreeable and gracious. It is discordaunce that can accord, 
And accordauncc to discord. 1494 Fabyan Chron . vii. 
ccxxxiv. 270 But . . 1 &e the mater dysagreable to other 
wryters, and also thynke that moche therof Is fayned. 1338 
Covsrdale Bed. to N. T. t It was disagreeable to my former 
translation in English. 1963 Golding Csrsar Pref. (1565) 1 
Cesar In hys d encryption of Gallia, .may seerae dysagreable 
wyth other authors. 1691 Hobbes Leviatk. 1. xv. 79 What 
U conformable or disagreeable to Reason, in the actions 
of common life. 1799 Bailey Ermsm. Colloq. 407 Compare 
their Lives and nothing can be more disagreeable. *799 
Johnson Rasstlas xxvui. (1787) 78 The obstinate contests of 
disagreeable virtues. 1768 F. Blackburns Confessional 263 
In determining what ii the proper sense and extent of the 
Articles, and what shaft be judged agreeable or disagreeable 
to them. 

2, Not in accordance with one*s taste or liking ; 
Vol. III. 
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exciting displeasure or disgust ; unpicasing, un- 
pleasant, offensive. 

189a Fryer Acc . E. India 4 P. 254 Yet he found it dis- 
agreeable, because the Night* now were a* intensely Cold, 
as the Days were Hbt. 1709 Bosman Guinea 230 Thu u 
such a horrible ugly Creature, that I don't believe any 
thing beside* so very disagreeable is to be found. 1754 
K. Darwin Let. to Dr. Okcs in Dallas Life (1879), Vestrr- 
day’* post brought me the di&agreeable news of my father’* 
departure out of this sinful world. 1794 S. Williams Ver- 
mont po This animal i* without any ill scent, or disagreeable 
effluvia. *«3 », James Robber iv, Your society is any thing 
but disAgreeable to me. 1841-44 Emerson Ess., Prudent e 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 100 In regard to disagreeable .. things, 
prudence does not consist in evasion.. but in courage. 

3 . Of persons : Of unpleasant temper or humour ; 
actively unamiablc ; offensive. 

It range* from an active sense, of which the person in question 
is the subject, as in quot. 1474, to a subjective one of whirh 
the person in question is tnc object, both being often 
present. 

[1474 Caxton Cheese (1481) D viij b, Not plesyd but dis- 
agreable whan they haue rcccyued the yefte.j 1710- ix 
Swift Lett. (1767) III. jo^, I dined to-day with my muticvi 
Butler, who grows very disagreeable. 18*9 J. Neal I* 're. 
Jonathan II. 323 A very disagreeable man was here. 1875 
W. S. Hayward Love Agst. World 11 My cousin is 
dreadfully disagreeable. 

b. Uncomfortable, in an unpleasant position. 

1844 P. Parley's Ann . V. 180 Tne King felt quite dis- 
agreeable. The Russians might drop in upon him very 
unceremoniously. 

B. as sb. (Cf. Agreeable 6.) t&- A disagree- 
able person. Obs . 

1809 Mrs. Southey Church Yards II. 24* Whatever some 
superior-minded disagreeables may say to the contrary, 
b. A disagreeable thing or experience; es p. 
in pi. 

1781 Cowper Let. 4 Feb., Some disagreeables and awk- 
wardnesscs would probably have attended your interview. 
1797 Holcrom tr. Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2) II. xlii. 64 The 
Greek artists arc . . careful to keep the disagreeable out of 
sight. 1804 W. Irving L\fe 4 Lett. (1864) I. iv. 78, I am 
seasoned, .to the disagreeables from my Canada journey of 
last summer. 1840 C. Bronte Shirley ix. 127 When the 
disagreeables of life— its work and privations were in ques- 
tion. 

Di»agreeableneii (disSgrrab’lnes). [f. prcc. 
4 -ness.] The quality of being disagreeable. 

+ 1 . Want of agreement; discordancy, incon- 
gruity. Obs. 

1971 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxtx. 1 8 This disagreeablenesse 
of the wicked is easly washt away. 1686 Hornkck Crucif. 
Jesus xxiv. 828 Remove and conquer that disagreeableness, 
that is betwixt my nature, and thy harmony. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 413F1 Wc know neither the Nature of an Idea, 
nor the Substance of a human Soul, which might help uh 
to discover the Conformity or Disagreeableness of the one 
to the other. 1716 ArrKRnuRY Serm. (1734) I- **5 It* dis- 
agrecableness to the eternal rules of right reason. 

2 . Unpleasantness ; also, an unpleasant feature. 

1648 w. Mountague Det>out Essays 1. xvii. § 1 Many 
who have figured Solitude.. have sought to sweeten all they 
could the disagreeableness. 1709 Steele Taller No. 84 P 5, 
1 found the Disagreeableness of giving Advice without being 
asked it. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) 1. xvi.109 Look 
upon that man— see but the disagreeableness of his person. 
18*3 Fraser* s Mag. VII. 4 With all It* manifold disagree- 
abTenesses (to coin a word), it must be grappled with boldly. 
1861 Swinhoe N. China Camp.Q There was just that amount 
of disagreeableness that usually occurs among Englishmen 
who are strangers to one another. 

Disagree'ablism. noncc-wd, [see -ism.] 

1887 Besant Fifty Years Ago in Graphic Jubilee No. 
20 June 2/3 Together with discontent, chartism, republican- 
ism, atheism— in fact all the disagreeablistns. 

Disagreeably (disigrribli), adv. [f. Dis- 
agreeable + -ly 21 In a disagreeable manner or 
degree; unpleasantly; offensively. 

173078 Bailey (folio), Disagreeably, unpleasantly. 1788 
Gray in Corr, w. N. Nicholls (1843) 61, I passed all June 
in Kent not disagreeably. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick . xxix, 
You may find yourtelf very disagreeably deceived. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men , Swedetiborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 333 
Swedenborg is disagreeably wiM,.and repel*, 
t Disagr««‘ance. obs. [f. Disagreed., after 
Agreeance: ct also OF. desagreance (Godef,).] 
* Disagreement. 

1948 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts viii. 16 There Is no 
disagreaunce where U faith. 1989 Lots Voy, Sp. 4 Port. 
(1881) 08 Our disagreeance with them, will impeach the 
trade of our Merchants. 1597 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814) 158 
(Jam.) They sail . . report the ground is and caussu of their 
oisagrieance to his majestic. 

Disagreed, ppl. a. [f. Disagree v. 4 -ed L] 
The reverse of Agreed; not in agreement; at 
variance. 

*S9 « Florid, Scordato , forgotten, put out of tune, vnstrune, 
disagreed. 1658 Baxter Saving Faith Ded. Aij, Welt 
worth hi* labor to prove us disagreed. 1879 Jowrtt Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 42 The partisans of utility are disagreed among 
themselves. 

Disagreeing (disigrriq), vb/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ino ».] The action of the verb to Disagree; 
disagreement. 

194S Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 04 a, There ought to 
bee no discorde ne disagreyng emong tneim in their preach- 
yng. 1*67 R . M ulc aster Forte sends De Laud. Leg. (1572) 
103 b, To be troubled with so many disagreeing*. 1847 J FR * 
Taylor Lib. Propk. xvii 2x9 Such complying with the dis- 
agreeing* of a sort of men, Is the total overthrow of all 
Discipline. Mod. Their disagreeing was happily prevented. 


Disagreeing, ///. a. [f, as prcc. 4 -ino 2.] 
That disagrees. 

+ 1 . Out of harmony or agreement ; discordant, 
incongruous; diverse. Obs. 

1391 T. Wilson Loeihe (1360) 39 The place* . . declare . . 
what be incident®, what be diaagrecyng from the matter. 
1381 T. Honv tr. Ceistig Hone's Courtycr (1577) Evijb, 
Oratours . . vnhkc and dihagreeing . . to their prcdei clours 
& folower*. 1593 Q. Eli*, it. Boethius (E. E. i\ S.) 105 Me 
thinkes it a cronte mater and in it self di&agrcing, that Gi>d 
all knowes, and yet thcr should be a free will. 1698 W. D. tr. 
Comen ins Gale Lot. Uni. I 559 Many I'dnnds, replenished 
with disagreeing nation* and tongues. 1890 Lockk Govt. t. 
ii. I 7 A Figure .. scry disagreeing with what .. Children 
imagine of their Parent*. 

2 . Differing in opinion ; dissentient. 

155a Hi t or r, Pisagrecynge, dissentaneus . 18*9 K. 

Long tr. Barclay's Atgrws 1, xx, 6j The nobles about 
them, in agreeing silence covered their disagreeing thoughts. 
1677 Halk Prim. Orig. Man. 11. xii. 244 Finding the 
Pltilosophcis and Wise Men so uncertain and disagreeing. 
1856 Mr*. Cariyik Lett, II. 271 A half-perplexed, half- 
amused, and wholly disagreeing expression. 

3 . At variance, quarrelling. 

i6at Bikton Ana/. Mel. 111. 1. 11. ii. (1651) 401 Hard- 
heaited patents, diso)>edicnt children, disagreeing brother*. 
173* Bk.rkki f.y ALiphr. v. f 19 The most contentious, 
quarrelsome, disagreeing crew, that ever appeared. 

4 . Of incompatible or prejudicial operation ; un- 
suitable. 


156* Hxi.l Art Garden. (1593)90 1 he Gicek writers think 
the Basil so disagrring and contrary to women, that if [rtc \. 
X683 Tryon Way to Health 483 The eating of this . Food 
become* offensive to them, and disagreeing. 1794 Wotcoi i* 
(P. Pindar) Rond, for Oliver Wks. II. 41 This was a 
pur/ling, disagreeing question, Grating like arsenic on his 
host’* digestion. 

Hence f DUagroa lngly adv. Obs . 

X391 Pekcivall 6p, Did , Desacordamente, disagree- 
ingly. 

Disa gr eement (diB&grf mdnt\ [f. Dihaorkk 
v. 4 -ment, after agreement. Cf. F. dlsagtlment 
(desagr cement, Oudinot, 1642) anything disagree- 
able, or not to one’s liking.] 

1 . Want of agreement or harmony; difference ; 
discordancy, diveraity, discrepancy. 

km ing Panopl. tipist. 984 An well their words as 
their deedes bee at disagreement. 1699 Bentley Phal 15* 
There’s a seeming disagreement between Diodorus uml 
Herodotus. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Antic. Dis*. ii, ’J’bo 
apparent disagreement of any command to tnc moral attri- 
bute* of God. a 1847 Siifrwood Lady of Manor I. 
vii. 267 Sin is a disagreement or nonconformity of the will 
of any creature with the will of God. 1884 Bowkn 1 ogic 
v. 105 The Judgment, quadrupeds are not rational , de- 
termines the relation of disagreement between the two 
Terms. 

2 . Refusal to agree or assent. 

*495 Ad 11 Hen. VII, c. 36 § 1 Any disagreement or 
disassent by the seid Duchcs . . notwithstanding. 164a 
Perkins Prof. Bk. i. ft 4*. 19 The disagreement ol the hus- 
band ought to be shewed. 

3 . Difference of opinion ; dissent. 

1578 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 83, I againo with you wns 
not at disagreement. 1813 Jackson C reed 1. 445 note. His 
disagreement from some of his owne profession. 1658 J . 
Wall Charac. Enemies Ch. 7 Disagreement in matters of 
faith causeth enmity. >868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1. xvii. 
3^8 Men of very different natures, apart from their utter 
disagreement in religion. 

4 . Quarrel, dissension, variance, strife. 

1589 F lkming Virg. Georg, it. 34 Disagreement vexing 
brethren faithle* and vntrustie. 1606 Mkadk in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 1. III. 923 There hath been some Disagreement 
at Court between their Majesties, by reason of the French 
Ambassador. 1770 Junius Lett, xxx viii. 190 Is it .. for 
your interest., to live in a perpetual disagiccment with 
your people? 1858 Froudp Hist. F.ng . IlT. xii. 10 The 
occasion of their disagreement being icmovcd, he desired 
to return to the old terms of amity. 

5 . Unsuitablcncbs (of food, climate, etc.) to the 
constitution. 

1701 C. Mather Magn. Chr. i. ii. (1853) I- 48 The prob- 
able disagreement of so torrid a clunate unto English 
bodies. 

6. An unpleasantness, a disagreeable condition. 
[F. dfsagrtment.'] rare . 

*778 Gates in Spark* Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) II. 53* 
You would have avoided many disagreements, had it pleated 
you to have accepted that offer. 

DiratfTMir (dis&grrw). rare . [f. Disagree v. 
4 -KB ij[ One who disagrees ; a dissenter. 

01860 Hammond^ Wks. II. 1. 605 (R.) To awe ditagreers 
in all matters of faith. 

Dlsagyse, obs. Sc. f. Disguise. 
t Dilfti'lxftftnt. Obs. rare, [sec Dim- 5.] 
Ailment, indisposition. 

1697 Reeve God's Plea 256 Without the least disaylment 
or distemper. 

DisaXa*rm f V, rare. [Di«- 6 or 7 a 4 Alarm.] 
trans. To free or relieve from alarm. 

1617 Sir F. Burdett in Pari. Deb. 1693 Who had taken 
..care that not a syllable should be Inserted that could tend 
to disalarm the country. 

Disalike: see Dig- 10 


t Dis&Ue-ffiance. Obs. rare. [f. Dm- 9 + 
AllmiamcxT Contravention of allegiance. 

1841 Laud Wks. (1857) VI. 216 Consider a little with what 
insolency, and perhaps disallegiance, this Lord and his 
roundhead crew would use their Kings. 
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DISANNUL 


t Dis alii# *ge, v. Oh. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
*alliege t deduced from Allegiance, under the in- 
fluence of Liege : cl. prcc.] (tans. To withdraw 
or alienate fiom allegiance. 

1(48 Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. (1847 ) 363/3 By a 
pernicious and hostile peace, to dinalliege a whole feudary 
kingdom from the antient dominion of England. 

Disallow (di»illau*)» *>• Forms : 4-5 dea- 
alowo, 4 -6 dis-, 6 dysalowe, dlss&low, 6- dis- 
allow. [a. OF. desalouer, disalouxr to blame, 
etc. tm (Jodef.), f. dcs -, Dm- 4 + alouer Allow. 
In med. (Anglo) L. dis alloc tire : see Du Cange.] 
To refuse to Allow (in various senses), 
f 1 . trans. To refuse to laud, praise, or com- 
mend ; to discommend, to blame. See Allow I. 1. 

*193 Gower Conf. 1. 83 This vice of Inobcdicnce he des- 
allowed. 1 *41® * , Hg r * Lyf Man hod e iv. xxtx (1869) 1^1 
Nouht hat 1 wole blame it tie despeise it ne diialowe it. 
1510 Baki lay Mirr. Gd. Planners { *570) Gi, Both is like 
criour which wise men disalowe. 1573 G. Harvey Letter* 
bk. (Camden) 7, I praefer Tulli licfore Caesar in writing 
Latin ; do 1 therefore disable or disalow Caesar t 161a T. 
*1 ayloh Comm. I it us in. 1 According to their care herein 
haue they been commended or disallowed in the Scriptures. 
1656 Cowley Prologue to Guardian, Who says the 'limes 
do Learning disallow ? Tin false ; 'twas never Honour'd 
so a.% Now. 

2 . To refuse to approve or sanction ; to disap- 
prove of : sec Allow I. 2. arch. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. c it. 616 Whiche conclucion was after 
disalow yd. 1540 Act ja Hen. Vtlt , c. 46 The auditors 
general ..nbalnaue auctority to examin thaccomptes. and 
to allowe and disalow all thut shal be reasonable. 1553 
Bury Wills (1850) 141 Furthermore I denull, disalow, and 
nett att nothing all former wills and testaments vOiith I 
have maue. 1673 Ray Jo urn. Low C. Claris 436 Though 
they do take liberty to . . use . . sports and exercises upon tne 
Lords day, yet most of their ministers disallow it. a 1743 
Swift (J.X It was known that the most eminent of those who 
professed his own principles, publickly disallowed his pro- 
ceedings. 189a Pall Mall G. j Sept. 6/a 1 he auditor also 
disallowed the lefrcshment* the committee had, which .. 
amounted to y s. 6 \d. each. 

+ b. intr . with of. To refuse approval of. Obs. 
1378 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 44, l .. might in no wise 
disallow of his doings: for he was very circumspect .. in 
his master's business©. 1640 Milton Etkon. xiv. (1851) r? 
He rcturnes againe to disallow of that Reformation which 
the Covnant vowes 168s Chktham Amp Ur's Vade-rn. 
xxviu. 4 1 (1689) 164 Others disallow thereof. 

1 3 . To leluse to accept with approval ; to reject, 
disown. Obs . 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 130 For bci (the rich] han her 
hyre here . an heuene as it were . . And whan he deyeth, 
ben disalowcd. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle iCaxtom 1. xiii (18 ,9} 9 
Sithen that he come to yerea of discrecyon, this labotire he 
hath m dedc disalowid, 13*8 34 Tindai.k i Pet. ii. 4 A 
livynge stone disalowed of men, but chosen of god and 
precious. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. 11701) 435/x [tr, 
Archytas ] The fates of young and old together croud. No 
head is disallow'd By merciless Proserpina, 
t b. intr. with of. Oh. 

1378 Flemino Panopl , Epist. 433 Wee ought not., to 
disalowe of what soccer is appointed us by Gods good 
providence. 1503 Siiaks. John 1. i. 16 What followes if we 
disallow of this f 

4 . T o refuse to accept as reasonable, true, or val id ; 
to refuse to admit (intellectually). Sec Allow II. 4. 

a 399 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 11 F.vrry child Is holdcn for 
to bowe Unto the modir . . Or dies he mot reson desalowc. 
1383/ tec. /or f reason (1675)37 Who with common reason 
t an disallow that her Majesty used her principal Authority ? 
160a Ray Dtssol. World m. v. f 3. 135 This whole Hypothesis 
[of Dea Cartes] I do utterly disallow and reject. 177S Miss 
Burney Evelina Pod. (1784) 10 His influence ta universally 
disallowed. 184s Mykhs Cath. Th. 111. § 4a 145 By dis* 
allowing any human element ♦ . we are deprived at once of 
much feeling of sympathy with the writers of the Bible. 

6. To refuse to acknowledge or grant (some claim, 
right, or privilege), or to accede to (some request 
or suggestion) ; to reject. 

a 1353 Latimer Sc rm. y Rem. (1845) 11, I must not suffer 
the devil to have the victory over me . . I mu-.t disallow 
his injunction* and suggestions. 1698 Fryer Arc. E India 
A P. <*75 Use Christian Liberty in respect of Matrimony, 
it bring disallowed none but the Voriobeeds. 1788 T. 
Jefferson Wttt. (1859) II. 1 To discuss the propriety of 
his charges, and to ullow or disallow them as you pleased. 
1841 I amfs Brigand xxii, Your claim upon her nand is 
already disallowed. 

0 . To refuse to allow or permit ; to forbid the 
use of, to prohibit. 

*583 Homilies 11. Agst. Excess Apparel (1859) 3°® The 
abuses thereof, which ne forbiddeth and disallowetn. 1568 
form Submission Papists in Strypc Ann. Ref. I. It. 549 
Nor willingly suffer any such . . to offend, whom I may 
reasonably let, ( or disallow, a 1600 Hooker (J.) ; God doth 
in convert*, being married, allow continuance with infidels, 
and yet disallow that the faithful, when they are free, 
should enter into bonds of wedlock with such. i8sx Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1 ii. 11. iv, He utterly dmllowes all hotc Bathes 
in melancholy, a 1634 Sfi den Table-T. (Arb.) y> If he 
disallows a book it must not be brought into the Kingdom. 
*7*3 Beni lev Freethmkmg xi. (R.\ They disallow’d self 
defence, second marriages, and usury, 1831 Coleridge 
tabled. 37 Oct., Advocates, men whose duty it ought to 
be to know wh.ir the law allows and disallows. 1834 
Low M t Carnb. J tarty V. Ago Prose Wks. 1890 I. 96 Tne 
great collar disallowing any independent rotation of the 
head . . he used to turn nis whole pierson. 

b. Const, with infin. % or + from and vbl. sb . 

. *74 ? V* Horsley Fool( 1748) II. 54 If a poor Barber shall 
P 9 disallowed from taking Money. 1888 Browning Ring 


4 Bk. vi. 38, 1 being disallowed to interfere, Meddle, or make 
in a matter none of mine. 1889 Pali Matt G . 33 June 12J1 
A law of the trade which disallowed an employer to take 
more than one apprentice at a time. 

Hence Disallo wed ///. a., Disallowing vbl, sb . 
and ppl. a. 

*377 Lanol. P. PI. B. xiv. 139 Nou)t to fonge bifore . for 
dreaeofdisalowynge. c 1^53 Harfsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 195 The publiejudgroent of certain universities 
for the disproving and disallowing of his first marriage. 
1637 GtLLKikNK Eng. Pop. Ctrem. 11. ix. 53 To practise the 
Ceremonies, with a doubting and dissalowing conscience. 
1818 Ias. Mill Brit. India III. ii. 79 The objection . . was 
founded upon a disallowed assumption. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
17 Feb, 1 1/3 If the House went on voting disallowing 
motions for ever, Mr. Dradlaugh would still be one ahead. 

t Dift&llo’wable, a . Oh. [f. Disallow + 
-able.] Not to be allowed or permitted ; not to 
be approved or sanctioned. 

1404 Fabyan Chron. vn. 417 With these and many other 
disalowable conditions he was cxiercysed, which tourned 
hyin to great dLshonoure. 1576 Fleming Panop l . Eptst. 
380 What judge you of the words which I uttered : were 
they approvablc, or wctc they disaloaable ? 1878 R. 

L’ Estrange Seneca's At or. (1703) 474 Our Passions are 
nothing else but certain Disallowable Motions of the Mind. 
17x8 Hr. Smalkidge 1st Charge at Which though not 
wholly unlawful, nor in the laity disallowablc, yet in the 
clergy arc of evil fame. 

Hence f DiaaUo wablene*!, the quality of being 

disallowablc. 

1737 in Bailfv, vol. II. 

Disallowance (dis&lau &ns). [f. Disallow 
+ -anck.] The action of disallowing; refusal to 
sanction, admit, or permit ; disapproval, rejection, 
prohibition. 

1565 in Parker's Corr. (1853) 367 We have consulted how 
to proceed, whereby we may have your allowance or dis- 
allowance. 158K-7 T. Rogers 39 A>t. (1607) 306 note. The 
approbation or disallowance of a general assembly. . should 
be a matter and cause spiritual. 1831 Gouck 6WV Arrows 
iti. 9 14. an Centurions . . are commended .. without any 
reproofc or disallowance of their warlike profession. 1733 
Neal Hist. Purit. 11. 559 They declare tneir disallowance 
of all seditious libels. 1848 Groib Greece 1. xxi. II. 180 1 his 
disallowance of the historical personality of Homer. 1883 
A H. de Colyar in Rep Co. Crt. Cases Pref. 11 note, The 
Rule* of the Supreme Court . . come into operation on the 
34th October next, subject to disallowance by Parliament. 

+ b. Mus. Something disallowed or forbidden 
by rule ; an irregularity. Obs. 

1507 Morlky Introii. Mus. 16 The . . allowances and 
disallowances in the composition of foure parts. 1874 
Playpord Skill Mus. in. 37 The last disallowance . is 
when the upper part stands, and the lower part falls from 
a lesser third to a fifth. 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. Ill.viii. 
537 An excellent composition might now be produced 
merely from ancient disallowances. 1854 J. W. Moore 
Compl. Cycl. Music , Dtsallorvanct , A term applied to any 
anomalous formation, or succession of chords. Two succeed- 
ing eighths, or two consecutive perfect fifths, in the same 
direction, constitute a disallowance. 

Disallower. [f. Disallow + -er 1 .] One 
who disallows, or refuses to sanction. 

1873 H. More Brief Reply 74 Himself was an Opposcr 
and disallower of that fond and Idolatrous Superstition. 

Dis&llowment (dis&lau'ni£nt). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.l The action or fact of disallowing. 
.. x8g 4 J. H. McCarthy Eng. under Gleui stone xiv. 390 The 
disallowment roused a strong display of public feeling in 
all the Australian colonies. 

Disally (disMoi*), V. rare. [f. Dis* 6 + Ally v ] 
trans. To free from alliance or union. 

1871 Milton Samson 102a Nor both so loosely disallied 
Their nuptials. 1864 Svwnburnr Atalanta 301 Disallied 
From breath or blood corruptible. 

t Disaiter, V. Oh. rare - 1 . [f. Dis- 5 -f Alter 
v.] trans. To alter or change for the worse. 

1370 Fenton Guicciord. vn. (1599) 281 No other thing 
had disaltcred the people, but the pride of the gentlemen. 

t Di«altaTn, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis -5 + X,. 
altcmare to change from one thing to another.] 
trans. To alter or change for the worse : cf. prec. 

*833 Quari rs F.mbl. tit. iv, O wilt thou disaltem Tne rest 
thou gav’st? 

Disamay, obs. var. of Dismay. 

Diaamis (di-s&mU\ Logic . The mnemonic 
term (Introduced by Petrus llispanus, c 1 250) de- 
signating the second mood of tne third figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a parti- 
cular affirmative (1), the minor a universal affir- 
mative (a), and the conclusion a particular affirma- 
tive {t). 

The initial letter d shows that the mood can be reduced 
to Parti, by simple conversion of the major, transposition 
of the premisses, and simple conversion of the conclusion, 
as indicated by the letters s t w, s, following the three 
vowels. 

*55* T. Wit son Logile (1380^ 30 The third figure . . This 
argument is reduced to Dani . . Di. Mercte ondy forgiveth 
synnev sa. All mercie is purchased by faithe; *r#V. Ther- 
fore by faith onely forgivenes is obteined. 1804 Dr Lawnr 
tr. Du Montin's Loguk 1^4. 1891 Wrlton Logic I, iv, iii. 
1 138 Pisamis. . As example we may give : * Some pronouns 
in English are inflected; ail such pronouns are words of 
English origin; therefore, some words of English origin 
are inflected'. Ibid., As an / proposition can be simply 
converted, it is a matter of very small moment whether an 
argument is expressed in Dis am is or in Datisi, 

DisanagramxoaUse : sec Dis- & 


tXHMUUYlogal, a. obs. [Du- iaj -next. 
1678-7 Hale Contempt. II. Works of God (R.), That 
knowledge, which we have in ourselves, which is utterly 
unsuitable and disanalogal to that knowledge, which is in God. 

Disnnalogona (dhanse-Wgw), «. [Du- 10.] 
Having no analogy. 

16x8 Kbatinge I'rav. (1817) II. 174 The words.. have 
their ordinary denominations in an idiom totally disanal* 
ogous to what they have with us. 
tDiaanaiorc. Obs. rare. [Du- 9.] Want of 
analogy ; a condition the reverie of analogous. 

1810 W. Folkingham Art of Survey Pref. Verse 13 For 
Dis-analogies strange, strained, rude, Nor Deuiations 
curiousdlfscande. s6ax Capt. A Men vim in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll ut. (1693) I. ax8 Where first 1 observe the disanalogy. 

Disanchor (disse'tjkw), V . Also 5-7 di«-, 
dysa(u)ncre, 6-7 diBan(c)kar, -er. [a. OF. 
desancie-r> f. des* y Dis- 4 a ancrcr to Anchor, f. 
anert Anchor x^.i] 

1 . trans . To loosen (a ship) from its anchorage ; 
to weigh the anchor of. 

c 1477 Caxtom Jason 56 Thene the good patrone • . dis- 
ancrcd the noble shippe and went again to the see. 1481 
— Godfrey 189 They shold disancre tneyr shippes and flee. 
s6oo Holland Livy xxxl vii. 776 After he is disankered 
once . . & under saile from Corinth. 1809 Hkywood Bnt. 
Iroyv. xxxix. 116 Sixe Gallies they Disanker from the 
Me. 

fig. a 1871 Carlyle in J. W. Carlyle's Lett. (1883) II. 
346 note, Miserable feature of London life, needing to be 
diH-anchored every year, to be made comparatively a 
nomadic, quasl-Calmuck life. 

2 . intr. To weigh anchor: said of a Bhip or its 
crew. 

a 1470 Tiptoft Cottar iii. (1530) 3 He dysauncred & de- 
parted about thre of the clocke. c 1477 Caxton Jason 38 
She went to the ship that sholde disancre for to go to 
Athenes. 1393 Drake Voy. (Hakluvt Soc.) 9 The enemie 
labored to cause us to disankar. a 1636 Usshlr Ann. (1658) 
644 [They] were commanded . . to disanchor, and to deport 
from those places. 18. . Southey (F. Hall). 

Hence Disa nohoring vbl. sb. 
x8<x Carlyle Sterling it. vi. (1873) 138 We need not 
dwell at too much length on the foreign Journeys, dis- 
anchorings, and nomadic vicissitudes of household, which 
occupy his few remaining years. 

t Disangfi lical, a. Obs. [Du- io.] Not 
angelical ; the reverse of angelical. 

a 1687 H. More in Norris Theory of Love (1688) iqx It 
were a thing Disangelical, if 1 may so speak, and undivine. 
1736 H. Coventry Philemon to Hyd. 11. ( f l.). The opinion 
of that learned casuist, .who accounts for the shame attend- 
ing these pleasures of the sixth sense, as he is pleased to 
call them, from their disangelical nature. 
Disangularize, v . ; kcc Dis- 6. 

DIb animal, v . : see Dis- 7 b. 
t Dis&*nimate, Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 j- 
Animate a ] Deprived of life ; inanimate. 

1881 P. Rycaut Critick sa8 They saw. . many disanimate 
Bodies. 

Disanimate (disae-nim^t), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Animate v. t prob. after F. dtsanimer (i 5-i6th c. in 
Godcf. Suppl.).] 

1 . trans. To deprive of life, render lifeless, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vii. 106 In carcasses 
warme and bodies newly disanimatcd. 1878 Cudworth 
Intell Syst . 38 That Soul and Life that is now fled and gone, 
from a lifeless Carcase, is only a loss to that particular Body 
or Compages of Matter, which by means thereof is now dis. 
animated. 1833 (see Dm animated below). 

2 . To deprive of spirit, courage, or vigour; to 
discourage, dispirit, dishearten. 

1^83 Stubbes Anat. Abus. it. (1882) 39 (They] also rather 
animate, than disanimate them to perseuere in their wicked- 
nes. 1591 Shake, i Hen. VI, m. i. 183. 1638 Sir T. 

Herbert Trav. (ed* 3) 183 Yet the sublime heignt did not 
disanimate us. 170a C. Mathrr Magn. Chr. vn. App. (1859) 
604 The garrisons were so disanimated at these disasters* 
1791-18x4 [3ce Disanjmating below]. 

lienee Disa*nixnated ppl. a.; Di*a*nimating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1604 Capt. Smith Virginia ill. xii. 94 After the expence 
of fifteene yeares more, .grow they disanimated. >877 
Ln. Orrery Art of War 199 May it not be a greater 
Dixanimating of the Soldiery? 1791 E. Darwin Bat. 
Gard, 1. 8? To.. stay Despair s disanimating sigh. 1814 
Southey Roderick xvm. 83 From whence disanimating 
fear had driven The former primate. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser, 

II. Product . Mod. Art. (The Dryad] linked to her own con- 
natural tree, co-twisting with its limbs her own till both 
seemed cither— these animated branches; those disanimated 
members. 

Diff&.’Xiim&’tion. [n. of action f* Disanimate 
v.) The action of disimi mating : a. Privation 
or life. b. Discouragement, disheartening. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep . iit. x. xa8 Affections 
which depend on life, and depart upon dUanimatlon. Ibid. 

III. xxv. 178 A Glow-worme will afford a faint light, almost 
a dayes space when many will conceive it dead ; but this is 
a mistake in the compute of death, and tenne of disanima- 
tion. x8e8 Webster, Disanimation, the act of discourag- 
ing ; depression of spirits. 

Disannax (dis&ne-ks), v. Also 5 diaanex. 
[a. OF. desannexe-r (1475 hi Godef.) : see Dis- 1 
and Amnsx.} tram. To separate (that which is 
annexed) ; to disjoin, disunite. 

<495 Act xi Hen. VI/, c. 34 Preamh, The same. .Here- 
ditamentes shuld be . . separat severed and disanexed from 
the Duchie of CornwalL i8aS Coke On Lift. 290 b, The 
feoffor cannot dlsanntx the advowson from the manor, 
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without deed. 1719 T. Gordon Cordial for Low Spirits 
I. 370 [It] became part of the English Dominions . . and 
could not be disannexed but by Act of Parliament. 1869 
Echo 9 Mar., The object of the Bill was to diaannex from 
the Provostship of the College [Oriel] a canonry of Rochester 
and a valuable rectory, which now formed part of the en- 
dowment. 

Hence Dis&nnexing vbl. sb. 

( 1831 Colic *1 dc & Tabled. 17 Dec., The disannexing and 
independence of Ireland. 

Disanntxation (diwen^ks^jan) . [£ Disan- 

nex, after annexation .] The action of disannex- 
ing ; separation (of something annexed). 

1884 Q. Ero. July 148 note, The idea of the disannexation 
of the Translcet has been abandoned. 1885 Lady Herbert 
tr. Lagrange* $ Dupanloup II. 130 Ceaseless fears of an- 
nexation and disannexation. 

Disannul (dis&nirl), v. Also 5-6 dy§-, 5-8 
-anull. [f. Dis- 5 4 * Annul v. Cf. the parallel 
forms Disnull, Dknull.] 

1 . trans. To cancel and do away with ; to make 
null and void, bring to nothing, abolish, annul. 

1404 Fabvan Chron. vii. 347 He laboured that he myght 
dodysanull y* former ordenaunces and statutes, and to cause 
them to be broken. 1536 Tindame Matt . v. 17 Ye shall not 
thinke that I am come to disanull the lawe. 1535 Cov lk- 
dalb Job xl. t Wilt thou disanulle my judgment f 1590 
Shaks. Com. lirr. 1. i ; 145 Our Lawes . . Which Princes, 
would they, may not disanull. 1634 Cannb Necess. Srfar. 
<1849)52 The whole action is disannulled and made void. 
(691 K ay Creation 1. (1704) 44 They endeavour to evacuate 
and disannul our great Argument. 1743 in Cot. Etc. Penn * 
sytv. IV. 775 To disanull tne Engagements and destroy the 
Amity subsisting between them. 1840 Miss Mulock Ogit- 
vies xiv, A solemn troth-plight, which . . no earthly power 
ought ever to disannul. 

+ 2 . To deprive by the annulment of one’s title ; 
fig . to do out of. Const ./torn, of Obs. 

1536 Chron. Gr . Friars (Camden) 79 Soo by that thoy be 
dyschargyd and dyssanullyd from alia maner 0f inherrytans 
of the impcrialle crowne. 1604 T. M. Block Bk. B i v b, Arc 
we dUanuld of our first sleeps, and cheated of our dreamt* 
and fantasies? 1813 Ans-tv. Uncasing Machtvii's Instr. 
Eij, That will, .disanul thee of thy quiet rest. 

Hence DiaaiwirlUiiff vbl. sb. ; also DlsannuT- 
Ur, one who disannuls ; Diwsnnu lment, the fact 
of disannulling. 

E5M T. B. LaPrimaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 337 The dUanullmg 
of all gold and silver coine, and the appointing of yron monie 
onely to be currant. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 65 
If any thing were done by them that was absolutely good, 
it was the disannulling of the impost of salt. x6ts Cotcr., 
Nullitt , a nullitie, annihilation, disannulment. 41615 
Fletcher Woman's Prize it. v, In which business Two of 
the disanullers lost their night-caps. 1735 Johnson, Disan- 
nulment. 179a G. Washington Let. Writ. sSpe XII. 157 The 
right of disannulling is reserved to the government. 18x8 
Colkbrooke Treat. Obligations 1 . 101 He is debarred from 
. . insisting on the delay as a disannulment of it. x88a 
Standard 23 Dec. 1/2, I agree to the disannulment of our 
•ugagement on certain conditions 
Disanoint(dis&noi*nt),v. [f.Dis-6 + Anoint.] 
tram . To undo the anointing or consecration of. 
Hence Diaanoi*nted, Diaanoi nting ppl. adjs . 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1640) 3 They have .. bandied 
and borne armes against their King, devested him, dis- 
anointed him. x8ao Keats Hyperion 11. 98 For Fate Had 
pour'd a mortal oil upon his head, A disjointing poison. 
1867 Trench Shipwrecks Faith 47 There is something un- 
utterably pathetic in that yearning of the dUanointed King 
[Saul]. 187s Swinburne Songs bef. Sunrise , Halt bef. Rome 
175 His blessings, as other men 1 * curses Disanoint where 
tney consecrate Kings. 

Dis&nswerable a. : see Dis- 1 o. 


+Di«&pp&T6l,e'. Obs. ff. Dis- 6 + Apparel v. : 
perhaps after F. dbappareiller (nth c. in Littrif) 
cf. Sp. desaparejar to unharness, unrig, Pg. des- 
apart lhar to unrig, unmast.] trans . To deprive 
of apparel ; to disrobe, undress. Also fig. 

1380 Sidney Arcadta hi. 336 Zelmane disapparelling her- 
self. 1617-77 Feltham Resolves l lxxxiv. 128 The Cup is 
the betrayer of the mind, and does disapparel the soul. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (17x1) 110 
Every day we rise and lie down, apparel and disapparel 
our selves, weary our bodies and refresh them. 163a Ben- 
lowes Theopk. xttt. c. 349 Thus entertain we death, as 
friend To disapparel us for Glories endlesse end. 

b. intr. for refi. Cf. undress. 

1633 H. Vaughan S/lex Scint. 1. (1858) 51 lie disapparell, 
and to buy But one half glaunce most gladly dye. 

t Diiapparition . Oh. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Apparition; after disappear. \ —Disappearance, 
1990 Hsrschbl in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 479 Its disap- 
pantion in general, and in my telescopes its faintness when 
turned edgeways, are in no manner favourable to this idea. 
1796 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 97 The still dis- 
apparition of the tumult and bustle. 

Disappear (disapl*\i), v. Forms : 6 diaapere, 
7 disappear, -appear©, 7- disappear, [f. Dis- 6 
+ Appear v.. after F. disparattre , disparates-, of 
which the earlier direct repre. were Disparibh and 


Dispbab, q.v. 

(In Palsgr*. hut app. not In common use before 17th c. 
Not in Shake., nor fa Bible of 1611.)] 

1 . intr. To cease to appear or be visible; to 
vanish from sight. The reverse of Appear. 

1330 Palsgr. 5x7/1 The vysion disapered incontynent. 
*8*3 Cockeram, Disappear t, to vanish out of sight. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Ref, I. (1843) *7 There appeared to him, 
on the side of his bed. a man . . after this discourse he dis- 
appeared. 1663 Sis T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 388 When 


the Sun is denrest and disappearing. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vitt. 478 She aisappeerd. and left me dark, I wak’d To find 
her, or for ever to deplore Her loss. <1x704 Iaxkk (J.), 
The pictures drawn iu our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and cusannear. 
ifeoAdx>. Capt , E. Boyle 271 The Cloud upon my Wife's 
k ace began to disappear by degrees, i860 Tyndall Gtac . «. 
xxvii. 2x2, I saw the leader sink and suddenly disappear. 

b. Of a line or thin^ extended in space, which 
ends by gradually ceasing to be distinguishable, 
or ‘dies away* by blending with something else ; 
to be traceable no farther. 

x?S3 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 9 Its opposite thread is lost, 
and disappears on the other. i860 Tyndall Gl<u\ 1. ix. 63 
A moraine . . disappearing at the summit of the cascade. 
Mod. ( LntomoL .) A species of moth with a particular line 
disappearing at the subcostal vein. 

2. To cease to be present, to depart ; to pass from 
existence, pass away, be lost. 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 98 If. . the surface has been long ex- 
pos'd.. these small caverns are fill'd with dust, and dis. 
appear. 1784 Cowper Task in. 814 As duly ax the swallows 
disappear. _ 1874 Morlky Compromise (\SSt>) 235 A species of 
plant or animal disappears in face of a better adapted species. 
1884 Gustafson Pound. Death i. (cd. 3) 13 Tne works uf 
the few writers of antiquity who ventured to treat of these 
mysteries, .have tracelessly disappeared, 
b. of things immaterial. 

a X700 Dryden(J.), When the night and winter disappear, 
The purple morning rising with the year, Snlutes the Spring. 
1809-10 Coleridge Friend {i& 6 $) 38 Effects will not, indeed, 
immediately disappear with their causes. x86a H. Sth-Nckr 
first Prime. .. iv. f a6 (1875) 91 Our conception of the 
Relative itself disappears, if our conception of the Absolute 
is a pure negation. 1893 Weekly Notes 83/a The distinction 
between meritorious ana non-meritorious creditors had dis- 
appeared. , 

Disappearance (disapi"*rans). [f. Disappear 
v . + -anck, after appearance.'] The action of dis- 
appearing ; passing away from sight or observation ; 
vanishing. 

171a Addison Spect. No. 317 p a Not likely to be remem- 
bred a Moment after their disappearance. 1794 S. Wil- 
liams Vermont in The usual times of the appearance and 
disappearance of these birds. 1847 Emerson Ee/r. Men, 
Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 152 Let a man learn . . to l>ear 
the disappearance of things he was wont to reverence, with- 
out losing his reverence. 1836 Stanley Sinai 4 Pat. viii. 
(1858) 328 The sudden appearances and disappearances, 
which baffled all the zeal of his enemies. 1871 Moklfy 
Voltaire (1886) 351 The final disappearance of many ideas 
which foster anti-social tendencies. 

Disappearer (dis&pfr'rai). [f. Disappear + 
-er I J One who disappears or vanishes. 

x88a N. V. Tribune 14 June, Prickly comfrey, which 
was going to do such great thing* for our agriculture, seems 
to have joined the mysterious disappeared 1889 Daily 
Ncivs 8 Oct. 5/1 The learned Ketthius. who ‘chanced to 
pop his head into a fuller's shop ' and never came out again, 
was a model of a disappeared 

Disappea ring, vbl. sb. ff. as prec. h -ino >.] 
The action of the verb to Disappear. 


x6xx Cotcr., Dis/araissance, a disappearing, or vanishing 
out of sight. x66a S. P. Ace. Latitude Men in Phenix if. 
514 The appearing of new Stars and disappearing of old. 
17*6 Adv. Cap/. E. Boyle 285 All the Discourse was of 
Don Roderigo's sudden disappearing. 1807 T. Thomson 
Chem. II, 115 It i* impossible .. to account for the dis- 
appearing of the two gases, or the appearance of the water, 
without admitting that this liquid is actually composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen. 

Disapptairing, ppl. a. [f. as r>rcc. + -ino 2 .] 
That disappears or passes out of sight. 

1886 Daily News 9 Nov. 2/7 The defendant . . performed 
the trick with his daughter as the disappearing lady. 1887 
Fortn. R* ta Nov. {Brit. Army), We are behindhand .. 
in disappearing guns, in cupolas and shields, and in sub- 
marine mining. 1891 Daily News y Oct. 5/3 Witnessing 
target practice with the so-called disappearing gun.. The 
cun is hoisted for firing, and immediately upon tne discharge 
falls back into position. 

t DisappeTidancy, -ency. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 
Dis- 9 + Appkndancy.] Law. The condition or 
quality of being disappendant ; an instance of this. 

X760 Burn Eccles. Lawiiity) 1 . 6 (Jod.) A disappcndency 
may be also temporary. 

t Disappendant, -ant, a. Obs. [f. Dis- io 
4 - Appendant.] Law. The opposite of Appen- 
dant; detached from being an appcndancy. 

164a Perkins Prof. Bk. v. } 436. 188 IT the Baylywlck or 
faire be disappendant in fee from the Manour. 1760 Burn 
Eccles. Law (1767) I. 7 (Jod) The advow&on is made dis- 
appendent. 


Disappoint (disapoi'nt), v. Also 5-6 dis- 
apoynte, 6 disapoinote, *apoint, -apoynt, -ap- 
poynte, dys*. [ad. F. dtsappointer (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. des- (Dis- 4) -»■ appointer to Ap- 
point. See also Dispoint.] 

1 . trans . To undo the appointment of ; to deprive 
of an appointment, office, or possession; to dis- 
possess, deprive. Obs. (ex c. as nonce-wd.) 

[1489 see Disjoint.) 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
1. 582 A monarch . .hath power, .to appoint or to disappoint 
the greatest officers. xS*4 Byron yuan xvi. lxxv, He would 
keep it Till duly disappointed or dismiss'd. 1869 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xi. 6 God’s Anointed is appointed, and shall 
not be disappointed, 

2 . To frustrate the expectation or desire of (a 
person) ; to defeat, balk, or deceive in fulfilment of 
desire. Const. ^ of, in, with . 


X494 Fabyan Chron. vit. ccxxxiv. 770 lie, contrary his 
promyse, dyd disapoynle them, and nothynge aydrd them. 
x<35 Watrkman FardU Facions Ded. 4 Ncuer disapointrd 
olhonourable success*. 1697 PonxR Antif. Gtc.ce 11. ii. 
(1715) 183 [They] were miserably disappointed of their ex- 
pectations. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. id. Disappointed 
in the woman whom . . he had mistaken for bis wife. xBai 
Sin-LiEY Promcth. Unb. III. iv. 128, 1 ..first was disap- 
pointed not to see Such mighty change as 1 had felt within 
impressed in outward things. 1839 T. Bkai k Nat. Hist. 
Sperm Whale 304, I was much disappointed with its »p- 
pcarame. Mod. I should be sorry to disappoint you. If 
they rely on him, he will be sure to disappoint them, 
fb. To defeat {of action, effort, etc.). Obs . 

138a N. l.toiKFiFLD tr. Ciutanheda's Cony. E. lnd. Ixv, 
iv Hos belt to disappoint them of their auttle dealing. 1387 
Gill i*ing /V Mot nay x. (1617) 149 'The Adamant or Lode- 
stone . . is dixapt>ointed of his force by Garlii ke. 

t3. To break off (what has been appointed or 
fixed) ; to fail to keep or comply with (an en- 
gagement) ; to fail to fulfil an appointment with (a 
person . Cf. Appoint v. 3 . Obs. 

1530 1‘alsgr. 517/1, I disapoynte, I breaks a poyntement 
with a person. 134a Hi nmv V 1 1 1 De*lat. Scots 193 The 
. . metynjc was not onely disappoynted, but . an iimasion 
made . . into our rralme. oik Bakers' Guild 9 39 in 

Anhseol. En>. (1888) May, If any iurneyman . dothe 
promise anic maister to come and ficfpe him to bake at 
tyme appointed, and .. go to an other to woike, and dis- 
npoint the master. 1633 Bk IIali Ha*d J cits, N. T. 363 
bo as to put off and disappoint the day which he had set. 

4. To undo or frustrate anything appointed or 
determined; to defeat the realization or lullihmnt of 
(plans, purposes, intentions) ; to balk, foil, thwart 
(anticipations, hopes, etc.). 

*579 1 omson C alvin's .Serin. Tim. 00/a Not y* any mot tall 
men can disappoint that which Goo nwth established fioin 
heuuen. x6xx Bihlr Prov xv aa Without counsel), pur- 
poses are disappointed. 1689 C. Hatton in H. ( ort. 1 1878) 
II. 133 Y 1 fatal! resolution, nath chsapointcd y r delivery of 
y r letter. 1713-00 Pope Iliad vii. 304 1*he wary Trojan 
shrinks, and, bending low Beneath his buckler, disappoints 
the blow. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Euh 
16 Mar., I can answer without disappointing your expec- 
tation*. 1818 Cruisk Digest (ed. a; II. 431 On put pose 
that the testator s intention should he wholly frustrated, 
and that the tenant for life should be under a temptation 
to disappoint the will. 183a Ht. Mariinkau Homes Abroad 
ix, 1 ho junction of penal with voluntary emigration tends . . 
to disappoint the pm poses of the one, and to extinguish 
the benefits of the other. 1853 Mai ali ay l list fug. III. 
if'S 1 his ambitious hope Louvois was bent on disappointing. 
1873 F. Hail in »S mbner'% Mag. VI. 466/a Nor is this ex- 
pectation frequently disappointed. 

tb. To undo, destroy, overthrow. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Dtsbraqutr , to vnplant, or dismount art'll* 
leric; to wiy, or disappoint the leuell thereof. 1623 Br. 
Ha! l Hard Tea ts 311 All those cut ions and wealthy 1 tades 
of them who woike in fine flaxe .. bhall lie utterly undone 
and disappointed. 1709 Steele Tat lev No. 135 r 1 lhcy 
endeavour to disappoint the good works of the most learned 
..of men. 171# tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 26 Disappointing 
all the ill Effects of the Viperinc poison, 
t 6 . To appoint, equip, or accoutre improperly. 
Cf Appoint 15 . Obs. 

1587 Golding De Momay i. 7 In painting thy Pictures 
thou docst not so disapoint thy sclfe. 

+ Disappoint, sb. obs. rare . [f. prec. vb.] 
The act of disappointing ; disappointment. 

164a Rogers Naaman u 6 j The more desirable the object, 
the greater the disappoint, a 1656 Br. Hai i. Solilic/uies 45 
There is nothing more troublesome in human Society than 
the disappoint of trust and failing of friends 

t Disappointable, a. Obs. rate -®. [f. Dis- 
appoint v . + -able.] Liable to be deprived of 
office, etc. 

16x1 Cotgr., Des tit liable , dcstituable, disappointabldfc 

Disappointed, ppl. a. [f. a* prec. + -kd *.] 

1. Having one's anticipation* frustrated ; foiled, 
thwarted. 

133a Huloet, VU*Doyi\ttd, fruit rat tit. 1744 R Liddlii 
Let. to Lady Denbigh 10 May in 8/4 Etp. Htst. MSS. 
Comm., The disappointed people who were invited have 
lost their dance. 1781 Gibbon Ded. 4 h . 11. 107 The dis- 
appointed monarch . . wax thrice repulsed with loss and 
ignominy. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. 10 The anguish of 
disappointed faith. 

+ 2 . Improperly appointed, equipped, or fitted 
out ; unfurnished, unprepared. Obs. 

160a Shake. Ham. 1. v. 77 Cut off euen in the Blossoms, 
of my Sinne, Vnhouxzled, disappointed, vntianeld. a 1659 
Cleveland Sing-song xxxv, The Bridegroom in at last did 
rustle. All disappointed in the Bustle, The Maidens had 
shov’d his Breeches. 

Hence Dlaappoi nUdly adv., in a disappointed 
manner. 

1880 Mrs. Bvrnktt Louisiana 12, I would rather have 
1 Ixmise', she said, disappointedly. 

Disappoi nter. [f. as prcc. -f -ER One who 
or that which disappoints. 

x8xa Lrigm Hunt in Examitter 14 Dec. 78^2 He is not 
the dwappointer of hope*. xSao Ibid. No. 610. 66/t Royal 
disappointers and promise-breakers. 

Disappointing’, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -ino*.] 
The action of the vb. Dimaitoint; disappointment. 

*5«o Hollyband Treas . fr. Tong, Destitution 4 Delais- 
sement, destituting or disappointing. *843 Milton Divorce 
iii. (1851) 26 The aisappointtna of an Impetuous nerve. 
Disappointing, ppl- <*• [f. *s prec. + -urn C] 
That disappoints • that belies hope or expectation. 

1330 Palsor. 310/1 Diaapoyn lyn%,frustratif. 1836 Keblp. 
In Lyra A poet. (1849) *99 Vain disappointing dream ! 1884 

51 * - a 
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Fortn. Ret*. June 812 The sons of Jacob were .. a disap- 
pointing »ct of young men. 

lienee Dieappoi ntingly adv. % in a disappoint- 
ing manner. Dieappoi ntingneee, disappointing 
quality. 

1870 Fall At, ill G 25 Aug. «>/i [Apparatus) disappoint- 
ingly u^lc^ 1874 L. S 1 M'HFN Hours tu Library (189a) 

1. x. J7 1 1 he light verses and essays . are disappointingly 
weak. *887 CmkynE' 7 ob <y Solomon vi, The main point 
for us to emphasise is the disanpointingness of the events 
of the epilogue regarded as the final outcome of Job's 
spiritual discipline. 

Disappointment (< 1 iaapoi'ntm*nt). [f. Di8- 
Ah point v. + -mb NT : cf. F. dhappointement (14- 
1 c;th c. in IIatz.*I)arm.) ; also DiHroTNTMfiNT.] 

1 . The fact of disappointing ; the frustration or 
non-fulfilment of expectation, intention, or desire. 

1614 Rai rich Hist World i\. v. ft 1 1 (R ) Such disap- 
pointment of expectation cloth much abate the courage of 
men in fi^ht 1690 Nokkis Beatitudes ( 169a) 1. 25 Not that 
which the World understands by Disappointment, the not 
compassing what you design'd . . but the not enjoying what 
^ on have compassed, the Disappointment of Fruition. 1700 

I ykrmi. Hist. bug. II. 1107 Penalties for the disappoint- 
ment of the Lord T>y his Ward's marrying himself without 
his consent 1794 S. Williams Vermont 139 All the pros- 
pects of success and disappointment. *860 Tyndall Glac. 

II ix 371 Severe labour and frequent disappointment had 
taught observers the true condition* of success. 

6. with a . anti //. An instance of this. 

1614 Bp. Ham Recoil. Treat. 933 Lest . . he .. should 
want means of speedy thankesgiving for so grntious a dis- 
appointment ; heholde a Ram stands ready for the sacrifice. 
175a Johnson Rambler No. 196 P 4 Hope will predominate 
in every mind, till it has been suppressed by frequent dis- 
appointments 1866 Ofo Eiiot F. Holt (18681 23 She saw 
1 learly that the meeting with the son had been a disap- 
pointment in home way. 

2 . The state or condition of being disappointed, 
with its resulting feeling of dejection. 

1756 Rurkk Subt. 4- /». 1 v, If pleasure be abruptly broken 
ofT, there ensues an uneasy sense called disappointment, 
i&aa Lamb L ha Scr. 11. Detached Th. on Bits , Newspapers 
always ext ile curiosity. No one ever lays one down vith- 
ont a feeling of disappointment. 1856 Froudr Hist. Fng. 
(1858) I. u ti8 The disappointment was intense in propor- 
tion to the interests which were ut issue. 

3 . elltpt . A cause of disappointment ; a thing or 
person that disappoints. 

1763 CowrtR Lett . 1 Aug., One who has been a disappoint- 
ment nrul a vexation to them ever since he ha* been of con- 
semienec enough to be either. 1843 Miss Mitford in 
l/Lstrange Efe III. x. 177 Bath js a disappointment— 
monotonous, bald, poor, and dead 

Disappreciate (disfipn Jljifit), v. . [f. Dim- 6 
+ Appreciate.] trans . To regard with tnc reverse 
of appreciation ; to undervalue. 
i8*8 in Wlhsilr; whence in mod. Diets. 

So Dieappreoia'tion, the reverse of appreciation. 
Disapprobation (diseepr0b<? l *J;>n). [f. Dim- 9 
+ Approbation, after disapprove : so mod.F. dis- 
approbation (18th c. in I latz.-DarmA] The action 
or fact of disapproving ; the feelingor utterance of 
moral condemnation ; disapproval. 

1647 Clarendon Htsl. Reb. v. (1843) 217/2 Which im- 
plied a disapprobation, nt least, if not a contempt of their 
carriage towards him 1693 d.ond, Gas, No. 2841/1 Tlic 
Pope has declared .. his Disapprobation of hi* Imperial 
Majesties having Erected a Ninth Electorate. 179a Anted. 
IV Pitt I. xx. 323 His Majesty betrayed some signs of 
disapprobation. 1031 bcoTT Cast. Dang, vii, A murmur 
of disapprobation ran through the warriors present. 1882 
R Garnett Carlyle iv, * Sartor the publisher acquainted 
hmu ‘excites universal disapprobation. 

Disapprobative QcI isse •prey ti v), a. [f. Dis- 
io + Aitkobativk ; after disapprove , disapproba- 
tion^ Characterized by or expressing disappro- 
bation ; disapprobatory. 

1824 J. Gilchrist F.tym. Interpr. 83 They are all appro 
Kit 1 ve or disapprobative 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 

II. 102 Now I look at him with a disgustful and disappro- 
bative eye. 

Disapprobatory (disx-pr^b«r‘Uri),«. [f. Dis- 
10 + Approbatory : cf. prcc.] Charactert7cd by 
disapproving ; conveying or implying disapproval. 

*8*8 Webstfr, Disapprobatory , containing disapproba- 
tion ; tending to disapprove. 1887 Carlyle Remm. (1881) 
II. App 332 Eminent men ..had stood pointedly silent, 
dubitative, disapprobatory. 1877 Fioka L. Shaw Castle 
Blatr( 1882) 38 Mr. Plunkett looked a* though he felt some- 
how vaguely disapprobatory. 

Disappropriate (dis»pr<Ju-pri,A), ppl. a. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. disappropria t- us, f. Dis- 4 *• appro- 
p> id tus Appropriate. In F. disappropria] De- 
prived of appropriation ; severed worn connexion 
with a religious corporation. 

1813 Sir hT Finch Law (1636) 14 A Church appropriated 
to a spiritual corporation, becommcth disappropriate, if the 
corporation be dissolued. 1785 Blackston* Comm. I. 386 
If the corporation which has the appropriation Li dissolved, 
the parsonage becomes disappropriate at common law. 

Disappropriate (dtsxprju-pri^it), v. [f. ppl. 
stem ot med. or mod.L. disa pp rip rid re , f. Dis- 4 + 
appropriate to Appropriate ; in F. disapproprttr, 
(17th c. in Hat7.-Darm.).l 

1 . trans. To dissolve tne appropriation of; to 
take away from that to which it has been appro- 
priated. See Appropriate a. 1. 

1858 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 299 A BUI for the disappro- 


priating of the Rectory appropriate to Preston. 1785 Black- 
stone Comm . I. 388 At the dissolution of monasteries . . 
the appropriation* of the several parsonages, which belonged 
to those respective religious houses .. would have been by 
the rules of the common law disappropriated. 2708 Bfntham 
Let. to Dole Carew 16 Aug. Wk*. (1838-1843) X. 325 If the 
portion of revenue at present appropriated., was to be dis- 
appropriated. 

1 2 . To render (a thing) no longer the private 
property or possession of any one. Obs . rare* 1 . 

1845 Milton Te track (1851) »86 To assist nature in dis- 
appropriating that evil which by continuing proper becomes 
destructive. 

Disappropria tion, [n. of action, f. prec. : 
cf. F. (psappropriation ( 17 th c.).] The action of 
rendering disappropriate. 

*717-51 Chambers C yet. s.v. Appropriation, To dissolve 
an appropriation, it in enough to present a clerk to the bishop, 
and nc to institute and induct him : for that once done, the 
benefice returns to its former nature. Thu i» called disap- 
propriation. 

Disapprovals (i!isapr/7*vafi’l), a. [f. Dis- 
approve v. t after Approvable.1 To be disap- 
proved of ; worthy of disapproval. 

1857 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 554 That manner wherein 
the Cassia ix *0 long touted, is disupproyeable 1874 
M’Cobh A lOtt. Dhtlos. xii. 101 Distinguishing good and 
approvable actions from bad and dnwpprovablc ones. 

Disapproval (disApr/rv&l). [f. Disapprove 
7\, after Approval.] The action or fact of dis- 
approving; moral condemnation of what is con- 
sidered wrong ; disapprobation. 

1661 Gi anvill Lux Orient, iv. (R.), There being not a 
ward let fall from them in disapproval of that opinion. 18x8 
'! onn, Disapproval, a word, like approval not common, but 
which has l>een used, I think, in modern time*, fo x disap- 
probation. 1858 Froudr Hist. Fng. 1. 173'] he disapproval 
with which good men regard act* of sin. *874 Green Short 
Hist vi. | 6. 336 His silent disapproval was more telling 
than the opposition of obscurer foes. 

Disapprove (disapr/rv), v. [prob. a. OF. 
*desaprove-r t mod.F. disapprouve-r to disapprove, 
f. dcs- } Dia- 4 + abrover, approuver to Approve. 
Our earliest nuot. nowever is earlier than the first 
recorded in Hatz.-Darra. (1535).] 

+ 1 . trans. To prove to be untrue or wrong; to 

Dih PROVE. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Tuilys Friendship. Or at. G. Flaminius F j a, 
The vulgar oppynyon . . 1 holdc it ful easy to disapprov e syth 
it 1* so full of errours, 1540 Cov erdale Con/ut . Standtsh 
Wks. II. 378 Sundry places of scripture, the circumstances 
whereof doth utterly disapprove your doctrine. 1607 Tor- 
sell Serpents (1658) 723 Such like vanities have the ancient 
Heathens .. firmly believed, till .. experience disapproved 
their inventions 1760-7* tr. Juan <y 1 / Uoa's Voy. (ed. jj) 
1. Prcf. 0 Things not thoroughly proved, or absolutely dis- 
approved ; but which are reserved for further examination. 
*793 Parsons Mem. Mrs Menvilte IV. 15 My conduct 
shall disapprove her malicious conjectures. 

2. The reverse of to Aitrove : to regard with 
disfavour or moral condemnation ; to feel or ex- 
press disapprobation of. 

1847 Cowlfy Afistress, Lm>e gone over, iii, Fate docs dis- 
approve Th‘ Ambition of thy Love. 1651 Hobbks Lrviatk. 

111. xlh. 280 Some approved, others disapproved the Inter- 
pretation of St. Paul. 1713 Steels Englishman No. 31, 
197 Why must I hear what I disapprove, because others 
sec what they approve? *833 Ht. Maktineau Brooke 
Farm i, I disapprove the object of such a meeting, 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur, Leigh. 11. 960 Henceforth none CouTd 
disapprove me. 

absol. 1717 Pope Eloisa 250 Nature stands check’d ; Re- 
ligion disapproves. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 97 
Rochester, disapproving and mui muring, consentedto serve. 

3. intr. with of rarely to ). - a. Also with in- 

dir at Passive . 

*7*8 §hel\ck.ke Voy. round World (1757) 113 This., was 
not disapproved of by some of my people who eat of it. 
*745 Wesley Ahsw. Ch, 4, I wholly disapprove of all 
these Positions. *799 Sickelmorr Agnes 4 L. I. 182 Don 
bebastian enquired to what .. the Count de Tourville 
could disapprove. 18*8 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, The 
leader disapproved of this arrangement. 1875 Jowrtt 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 181 Modern jurists would disapprove of 
the redress of iiijustlce being purchased only at an increas- 
ing risk. 

Hence DiMppro vftd ppl. a Disapproving 

vbl, sb . and ppl. a . ; Disapprovingly adv. t in a 
disapproving manner ; also f Diaappro vemont, 
disapproval ; Disappro ve, one who disapproves. 

1848 J. Goodwin Right 8- Might xi A disapprovement of 

the factious carriage of things, 1653 Milton Hirelings 
Wks. (1851) 375 wrung out of mens Purses to maintain 
n disapprov'd Ministry against thir Conscience. *654-5 
Ld. Hatton in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 165, I find 
my selfe exceedingly out in the approving or disapproving 
of persons. i66x Boyle Style of Script Ded (*675) 8 

Not incompetent judges . . have been pleased to give tnese 
papers no disproving character. 1794 Hist, in Ann, Reg, 
107 Every dLapprover of their politics and religious tenets, 
xSao Foster Kss. Evils Pop. Ignorance 178 The driapp rovers 
of the designs for educating the people. 185a Examiner 
846/1. I have spoken disapprovingly of the method. *88o 
Ellicott Lift our Lord v. 229 note, The opinion, .is noticed, 
not disapprovingly, by Lightfoot. 1868 Geo. Eliot F, Holt 
(1888) 26 There was unkind triumph or disapproving pity in 
the glances of greeting neighbours. 

Dig aproned v dis/ 1 ^ ‘prond), ppl, a. [f. *disapron 
vb.: see Die- 7 a] Divested or devoid of an 
apron, 

183s Carlyle 6 art. Res. 11. iii, ! entered the main street 


of the place, and saw . . the aproned or disaproned Burghers 
moving In to breakfast. 

Diga*pt f v. Obs. rare . [f. Die- 6 + Apt v.] 
trans. To render unfit. 

161 x Cotcr., Disadjust/ , . disapted. Disadjuster . to 
di*adiu*t. .disapt. a *6x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 619 
Yet doth the custome Disnerve the bodie, and disapt the 
minde. 

t Dig&'pten, v< Obs. ran. fsee-KN®.] - prcc. 
a 1655 Vines Lords Support, 1677) 36 Such sins as carnalixe 
the heart, and disapten us for spiritual fruition. 

Di8ar» obs. form of Dicer. 

Disarchbishop : see Dis- 7 b. 

Disard, obs. or archaic form of Dizzard. 
Disard, var. Disour, Obs. 
fDisari*thmetic, v. nonce-wd. [Dw- 7.] 

1806 Warner A lb. Fng. xvi. ci 400 Minerva suffreth 
violence when Phao makes her faire, May such be disarith- 
niftickt, his Creature* that are. 

Disarm (disa-jm), v . Also 5 dee-, dys-, [In 
15th c. desarm(c> a. F. disarmer (1 ith c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. des- t Dis- 4 + arrner to Arm.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of arms, to take the arms or 
weapons from. Const, of. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey (E.E.T.S ) 224 The Turke$..toke 
thise .xii. men by force, and desarmed them *6*8 Rowlands 
Night kavm 33 All those he after ten a clocke did finde, 
He should disnrmc of weapons they did beare. 1687 
Milton P. L. hi. 353 Death .. shall .. stoop Inglorious, of 
his mortal sting disarm'd. *765-9 Blacksi onr Comm (1793) 
328 A proclamation for disarming papists. x8*8 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxii, The new coiners had . . entered the 
Castle, and were in the act of disarming the small garrison. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Fng. II. 139 A royal order came from 
Whitehall for disarming the population. 

b. To force his weapon from the hand of (an 
opponent) in fighting or fencing. 

1530 Palsgr. 517/1 He was desarmed at the first course. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIIl % 82 b, The kyng of England 
with few strokes disarmed hi* counter partie. 1610 Shahs. 
Temp. i. ii. 472 Come, from thy ward. . I can heere disarmc 
thee with this sticke, And make thy weapon drop. *700 S. L, 
tr. Prykes Voy . E. Ind. 160, I made another pass at him. 
and fortunately run him into the Shoulder, and disarm'd 
him. 1833 Fegul. histr. Cavalry 1. 123 He may be disarmed 
by the ‘ Left Parry 

c. To divest of armour; to strip the defensive 
armour off (a man or horse), arch . 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii 91 They . made hym 
come in, and dysarmed hym, and dyde to hym grete honoure. 
1548 Hall Chron , Hen. VIII , an. 2 (R.) These justes 
fynished. .the kynge was disarmed, and at time conuenient 
he and the quene heard cucn song. 161 x Cotcr., Desbnrder, 
to vnbarbe, or disarme a horse of scruice. *84* James 
Brigand ii, The page . . came up to disarm his lord. 

d. rcjl. To put off one’s armour or divest one- 
self of arms. 

*48* Caxton Godfrey (E. E.T.S.) 275 Thenne departed the 
barons, and disarmed them and tolce of theyr hamoys in 
theyr nostcllys. c 1489 — Sonne cf Aymon viii. 198 They 
dysarmed theym selfe, and ete rizht well. 163a J. Hay- 
ward tr. BiondCs Eromena 38 liie Prince disarm'd and 
unrioath’d himsclfc. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 920 Earl 
Richard . . disarmed himself. 

2. intr. (for ref.) —id. 

,*598 Barret Theer. Warres 11. i. 32 The Ensignc-bcarer 
is not to dixarme vntil the gates of the Fort . . be first shut. 
160* Marston Ant. tjr Mel. 111. Wks. 1856 1 , 31 Sweet lord, 
abandon passion, ana disarme. *6*6 C- Potter tr. Sarpis 
Quarrels Pius V, 433 Order was also giuen .. to the Count 
de Fuentes that he should disarme. 

3 . trans. To deprive of munitions of war or 
means of defence, to dismantle (a city, ship, etc.). 
(Also b. intr. for ref.) 

* 6 oa Warner A lb. Eng. Epit. (1613) 355 The Romaines. . 
still to hold this Land theirs, had disarmed it of munition. 
x6xx Cotcr., Desmonler xmt navi re, to disarme a ship, to 
despoile her of all her munition, and furniture 1685 Lond. 
Got. No. 3081/t Orders have been sent to the Galleys . . to 
return hither, that they may be disarmed and laid vp. 1706 
Cavallikr Mem, 1. 40 We disarm'd and bum d some 
Churches, for fear the Enemy should put Garrisons in them. 
Ibid. 11. 125, I disarmed Brujiere ana some other Villages 
near Holy-Ghosts-Bridge. 

b- 1894 .Lond, Gat. No. 3027/1 All the Ships were Dis- 
arming. 

o. To deprive (an animal) of its natural organs 
of attack or defence, as horns, claws, teeth ; to 
divest anything of that with which it is armed. 

*607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 34 Heliogabatus . . 
suddenly, in the night, would put in among them bears, 
wolves, lyons, and leopards, muzled and disarmed. Ibid. 98 
They lose their born* in March ..When the head of this 
beast is disarmed, there issueth blood from the skull. *887 
Drydkn Hind tjf P. 1. 300 Their jaws disabl'd, and their 
claws disarm'd, a 1800 Cowper Iliad (ed. 2) xvi. (R.J 
Hector, drawing nigh To Ajax, of its brazen point disarm’d 
His ashen beam. iSao W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 47 Have 
the courage to appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting. 

4 . To reduce (an army, navy, etc.) to the cus- 
tomary peace footing. Usually absol. or intr. (for 
ref.). 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. tv. Disarming , On the conclu- 
sion of a peace, it ia usual for both sides to disarm, sfos 
Nelson 4 Apr. in Nicolas Disp. ( 1845) IV. 334 Ha knew 
the offer of Great Britain, either to join us, or disarm. 'I pray. 
Lord Nelson, what do you call disarming ?’..*! considered 
it as not having on loot any force beyond the customary 
establishment tftftft Spectator 14 Nov. *312 The old diffi- 
culty that a drilled nation cannot disarm, that disarmament 
in a country like Prussia is a mere phrase, U still unaffected. 
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1886 Match. Exam. 13 Jan. 4/7 Greece . . will not disarm, 
but will go to war If her demands arc not agreed to. 

6. fig. To deprive of power to injure or terrify ; 
to divest of aversion, suspicion, hostility, or the like; 
to render harmless, divest of its formidable char- 
acter. Const, of (t rarely from). 

C 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. metr. iv. 13 So sc halt Jkw desarmen 

r \ ire of hilke vnmyjty tyraunt c s6oo Shake. Sohm. cliv. 

The general of hot desire Was sleeping by a virgin hand 
disarm'd. 1649 Milton Eikon . iv. Wka. (1847) 2 °5/ a His 
design was . . to disarm all, especially of a wise fear and 
suspicion, a 1704 T. Brown Upon a Yng. Lady\fV%. 1730 
I. 07 A tongue tnat every heart disarms. 1778 Gibbon 
Dccl. 4 F. I. vii. 136 Conscious security disarm* the cruelty 
of the monarch. Lady Hawke Julia de G . 1. 230 

Disarmed from the slightest remains of envy, Julia returned 
to the company. . l8 4*-44 Emerson Ess. Manners Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 213 Society loves . . the air of drowsy strength, 
which disarms criticism. 1871 MAcourr Mem. Pat mas vi. 

? 5 What could disarm that amphitheatre and these blaring 
aggots of their horrors? 1894 J. T. Fowler Adatunan 
In trod. 70 His hostility was soon disarmed, and his con- 
version effected. 

nbsol. a 17x9 Addison Rosamond 1. i, No fear shall alarm, 
No pity disarm. 

+ 8. iransf. To take off as armour. Obs. rare, 
e 16x3 Rowlands Poire Spy- Knaves 6 Disarme this heauy 
burden from my backe. 

+ b. Magnetism. To take away the armature. 
See Armature 6. Obs. 

1730 Savery in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 325. 1 took off the 
Armour and bound it to that which wax newly touched, and 
therewith retouched that which I had disarmed. 

7 . Mattige. (See quot.) [F. disarmer un cheval , 
Us livres aun cheval .] 

1787 Bailey vol. II. s.v. Disarm , To disarm the Lips of 
a Horse, is to keep them subject, and out from above the 
Bars, when they are so large as to cover the Barx ; and pre- 
vent the Pressure or Apputoi the Mouth, by bearing up the 
Bit, and so hindring tne Horse from feeling the Effects of 
it upon the Bars. 

Hence Dlvftrming 1 ///. a. 

1839 T. Bealk Nat. Hist. Sperm Whale 303 Beckoned us 
to approach with winning and disarming smiles. 

Dfra’rm, sb . [f. prec.] The act of disarming 

(an opponent) ; esfi. in Fencing. 

1809 Roland Fencing 9 The crossing of the blade signifies 
a kind of disarm, performed by a jirk from the wrist. 18*7 
Barrington Pert. Sk. II. 16 A disarm is considered the 
same as a disable. 1833 Regul, Instr. Cavalry 1. j 49 The 
*Second 4 Point should be given with great caution, the 
wrist being then so liable to tne disarm. 

Disarmament (disarmament), [f. Disarm 
v. y after armament ; cf. F. disarmcmcnt (1594 in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), f. disarmer , to which the corre- 
sponding Eng. type would be disannment .] The 
action ol disarming ; esp. the reduction of an army 
or navy to the customary peace footing. 

1795 Burke Orr. IV. 337 It the disarmament had been 
common to all descriptions of disorderly persons, the measure 
would have been excellent. 1861 Lome. Rev. 20 Apr. 434/3 
They propose the disarmament of the country. 186s Helix 
Organic. Daily Life 54 What Europe reafly needed was 
a congress that should dare to speak boldly to ambitious 
monarchs respecting the vital subject of disarmament. 1889 
B. F. Wkstcott Let. in Guardian 6 Apr., Such a disarma- 
ment would secure the lasting and honourable peace which 
the leaders of Europe . . desire. 

Disar mature . rare. [f. Disarm v., after 
Armature.] The action of disarming ; divestiture 
of armour or means of defence. 

18. . Sir W. Hamilton (O.L On the universities, which 
have illegally dropt philosophy and its training from their 
course ordiscipline, will lie the responsibility of this singular 
and dangerous disarmature. 

Disarme : see Diharmy. 

Disarmed (disaumd) ,///. a. [f. Disarm + -ed 1 .] 
L Deprived of arms ; unarmed ; without arms or 
weapons ; divested of means of attack or defence. 

1904 Spenser Amoretti xii ? I then disarmed did remaine. 
1908 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. v, I hold it good 
polity not to go disarmed. *6*8 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 
141 The Plateans ..aimed their arrows and darts at their 
more disarmed parts. 1676 Phillips (ed. a) Disarmed , 
(among Hunters) Deers are said to be when the Horns are 
rain. xSai Ioanna Baillie Met. Leg ., Wallace xciii, As 
sleeping ana disarmed he lay. 

2 . Her. (See quot.) 

1830 Robson Brit. Herald III. Gloss.. Disarmed . . is said 
of an animal or bird of prey, without claws, teeth, or beak. 
t88t Cussans Handbk, Her. 128. 

Disarmer (disaumai). [f. Disarm 4- -rr *.] 
One who disarms. 

a 1660 Hammond Whs. II. 62 (T.) So much learning and 
abilities, as this disarmer is believed to have. i8eo Ex- 
aminer No. 6x2. 2/1 The disarmers . . of the country which 
enabled them to disarm it. 1807 Barrington Pert. Sk. II. 
16 The disarmer may break bis adversary's sword. 

Disarming (disa-imin). vbl. sb. [f. Disarm 
+ -inq 1.] The action of the verb Disarm. 

1448 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 81 b, The two kynges set 
their countre parties to disarm yng. x6xi Cotgr., Desarme - 
ment. a disarming, a depriuing of Armes. a x66o H ammond 
Wks. II. 63 (T.j For the disarming of schism. 1848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L Blanc's Hist. Ten K. ll. 37 In the departments 
de La Sarthe, de La Mayenne..some disarming! were 
effected without violence. 

attrib, 1793 Stewart's Trial *73 The part of the country 
where the pannel lives, fell under the disarming Act. 1894 
Daily Nona 29 June 3/2 This mode of protection f paint) 
was unknown to die Highlanders, when they hid their 
weapons, after the Disarming Act. 


tDisa*rm7. Obs. rare. (Also 9 disarme.) 
[a. obs. F. disarmie action of disarming, f. dis- 
armer to disarm (:— Romanic type desarmata : see 
Army).] A disarming. 

1948 Hall Chron., Hen. Fill, 78 b, The herauldea cried 
the aisarmy [ed. 1809 disarme]. 

Disarrange (dis&r^nd^, V . [f. Dih- 6+ Ar- 
range; cf. F. disarmttger (17th c. in LittrtD.] 
tram. To undo the arrangement of; to put into 
a state of disorder. 

*744 Akenside Pleas, ft/tag. m. 519 (Seager) Ouick dis- 
gust From things deform’d or disarrang'd. 1764 uraingkr 
Sugar Cane 1.189 The glebe .. Will journey, forc'd off by 
the mining ruin ; And . . disarrange Thy neighbours’ vale. 
1834 Ht. Martinf.au Barren ii. 35 She . . would not let 
his chamber be disarranged just at present. 189s Speaker 
8 Oct. 4*7/1 Sudden . . fluctuations in the standard of value 
undoubtedly disarrange trade. 

Hence Disarranged ppl. a., Disarranging 
vbl, sb . ; Dlsarra ngar, one who disarranges. 

i8a;j Ch.Wosi>swortii Chas. /, etc. 19 A lamentably miscal- 
culating and dix-arranged understanding. 186a F. Hail 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 40 The arranging and disarranging 
of the multitudinous constituents of the world. 1885 Athe- 
nxum 14 Nov. 645/2 The name of the arranger— or rather 
disairanger^was not given in the programme. 

Disarrangement idisir^-ndsment). [f. prec. 
+ -ment, after arrangement.'] The fact or process 
of disarranging or putting out of order ; the con- 
dition of being disarranged ; disorder. 

r 1730 A. Baxter Eng. Nat. .SV>«/(i737) II. 137 (T.) How 
..is it possible that the mere disarrangement of the parts 
of matter should perform this? 1790 Burkr Army Esti- 
mates Wks. V. 10 The whole of the arrangement, or rather 
disarrangement of their military. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
lit. 11. i. (1857) II. 180 They are the Heart and presiding 
centre of a France fallen wholly into maddest disarrange- 
ment. 1889 Month. Exam. 18 Feb. 3/2 The various 
organic diseases and functional disarrangements. 

Disarray (disarm *), sb. Forms : 4-7 dis- 
aray(e, 5 dysaray, 6 diaarey, 6- disarray. 
[Probably a. OF. *dcsarei (14th c. desarroy in 
Littrc, mod.F. disarm), vbl. sb. from desareer , 
desarroyer: see next. The earlier OK. synonym 
was desrei , desrai , derail whence Eng. desray , 
Deray, Dibray, of which disarray may be re- 
garded as a modification.] 

1 . The condition of being out of array or regular 
order; disorder, confusion ; = Deray sb. 1, ic. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 853 ( Files .) As the woman hath 
the maistrie she maketh to muche desray [MSS. Lamb, dis- 
ray, Hart Petiv., Lansd., Selden disarayte]. c 1477 Cax- 
ton Jason 31 b, They toumed their back and put hem to 
flyght and disaraye. c 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xv. 354, 
I wolde not for noo good that rowlande & ohvere . . xhofdc 
fvnde vs in dysaray. 1920 Palxgr. 214/1 Disarey.out of order, 
desaroy. *580 C tekh Pembroke Ps. Ixviii. 1 His very face 
shall cast On all his haters flight and disarray. 1664 PrrYB 
Diary 37 Mar., So muc h is this city subject to be put into 
a disarray upon very small occasions. 17x5-00 Pope fluid 
xiv. 19 Dire disarray ! the tumult of the fight. 1835 J. P. 
Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xviit, (i860) 216 Their . . weapons 
lay around in disarray. x88a Shorthouse J. fnglesant II. 
181 The wild confused crowd of leaping and struggling 
figures, in a strange and ghastly disarray. 

tiansf. x8x8 NIilman Snmor 3a As clouds. .Gather their 
blackening disarray to burst Upon some mountain turret. 

2 . Imperfect or improjier attire ; disorderly un- 
dress. arch. 

1590 Spenskr F. Q. 11. iv. 4 A wicked Hag . . In ragged 
robes and filthy disaray. 1814 Southfy Roderick xxv. 215 
He who in that disarray Doth .. bestride the noble steed. 
2857 Hawthorne Scarlet Lett, iii, Clad in a strange dis- 
array of civilizod and savage costume. 

Disarray (diaSr^*), V . Also 5-7 difl&ray. 
[f. Dm- 6 + Array v. : perh. immediately after 
OF. desareer, - cier (- oyer ) to put into disorder (in 
GodefA f. dcs-, Dih- 4 + areycr to Array. Cf. 
prec. bd. and the synonymous Djhray.] 

1 . trans. To throw out of array or order, to rut 
into disorder or confusion ; to rout, disorder, dis- 
organize. (Chiefly of military array.) 

11470 Henry Wallace ix. 856 Au dysarayit the ost was 
and agast. 13x3 Douglas Mneis xm. vi. 32 Die cite, quhilk 
was dtsarayt and schcnt. 1600 Holland Livy 11. Ixiil. 86 At 
the first skirmish the enemies were disaraieo \fusi\. 1641 
Milton Animadv . (1851) 323 To rout, and disaray the 
wise and well-coucht order of Saint Pauls owne words. 
1650 F.akl Monm. tr. Senaulfs Man bee. Guilty 205 They 
rob Gardens without disaraying them. 1660 Wickering ill 
Jamaica (1661) 68 The small Remnant left in Iamaica .. 
will be able to disaray the Spaniards in Hispaniola or Cuba. 
i7i%CTtLS9VfiHCHtL&KAMisc.Poems2U You Winds ! Whilst 
not the Earth alone, you disarray, a 1848 R. W. Hamilton 
Rew. 9f Punishm . v. (1853) 222 WhAt disarrays like death? 

fb. intr. (for reft .) To fall out of array or 
order, to become disordered. Obs. 

* 5*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxv. 297 If any of our 
batayls breke, or disaray by any aduenture, drawe thyder 
and confort them. 

2 . trans. To strip or spoil of personal array, 
raiment, or attire ; to disrobe. 

S483 Cath. Angl. 100/a To Disaray ( v.r . Disray or dU- 
gisel exomare. 1990 Spenser F. Q . 1. viii. 46 That 
witch they disaraid, And robd of rotall robes. x6tt Cotgr., 
Dtshabiller , to disarray, vncloth. 171K Rowe Jane Gray 
v. i. Help to disarray And fit me for the Block. 18x4 Mas. J. 
West Alicia de L. III. 226 Attendant damsels to prepare 
the bath, to help to disarray bar. 


b. intr. for refl. 

1678 Butler Hud. 111. L 2 y> I’d hardly time to lay My 
weapons by, and disarray. 

O. trans . To despoil, strip ef any adjunct. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 105 A goodly Oake 
With armes full strong . . But of their leaves they were 
diharayde. x6io O. Fletcher Chrisfs Fa t. in Farr S. P. 
Jas. / (1848) 34 As when a vapour from a moory slough 
. . Doth heaven 1 * bright face 01 hi* rayes. disarray. x8ao 
SiirtLtY Liberty xtx, My song, it* pinions dinarrayed 
of might, Drooped. 189s M. Arnold Poems, Empedotles 
on Etna 11, Ete ouite the being of man, ere quite the 
world Be disarray'd of their divinity. 

lienee Disarraying vbl. sb. 

i6ti Cotgr., / )esa rrengenu nt, an vnranking, disordering, 
disarraying. 

Disarrayed (dib&r? *’d), ppl. a. [f. Disarray 

V. + -Kl> *.] 

1. Out of array; disordered, in disorder. 

x6n Speed Hut. Gt . Brit. vi. xlviii. | 16. 170 Following 
the divarraied flight of the Persian*. 174s Young Nt. 
Ph. v. 826 His diMtiray’d oblation he devours. iS#7 T. 
Doublfday Sea-Cave 1 1 Some *ca*born inaid . . with her 
green tresws ditnrtayed. 1864 Pi rkv f.ect. Daniel lx. 563 
Mi»U, winch hurry along . . like host* disarrayed. 

2. Divested of f^rsonal array or attire, strinped. 

x6tx Cotgr., Destoe/ff . . whose head U dinarrayed or vn- 

couered. 17*5 Pope Odyss. xvn. 98 1 hen dia-array’d. the 
shining bath they sought. 1A50 Tennyson Idylls, Enid 
516 She . . found. Half disarray^! a* to her rest, the girl. 

+ Disarray ment. Obs- rare. [f. Disarray 
7\ + -mknt: after arrayment.] The fact of dis- 
arraying or deranging ; the condition of being 
disarrayed ; disorder, derangement. 

1617-77 Feltham Rtsoli'ts 11. liii. 369 Inward F.nemlex, 
our vice*, our weaknesses, and our own disarayrnent*. 

t Disarre’st, v. Obs . [ad. OF. desat tester to 
release from arrest (14th c. in Godcf.), f. dcs *, Din- 
4 + arrester to Arrest.] trans . To set free from 
arrest ; to reverse the arrest of. 

1518 Hacket Let. to Wolsey( MS. Cott. Galba 13. ix. 54 !»', 
That Hche schowld cawse to dysarcst the for*ayd Korn. 
1641 Prynne Doom Coward. 9 The King . . wnll* that he 
shall he disarrested, and suffered to goe at large. 

Disarticulate (disajti ki/7U>t), v. [f. Dim- 6 
+ Articulate v.) 

1. trans. To undo the nrticulntion of, to disjoint ; 
to separate joint from joint. 

1840 G. V. Ellib A nat. 278 Disarticulate, entirely, the 
odontoid proce%». 1854 Owen .S kel. 4* Teeth in On's Cin. 
Si , Organ. Nat. 1. 175 The entire segment, here disarti- 
culateu. .t* called the 'occipital vertebra*. 189a Pall 
MallC,. 27 Sept, a/t From time immemorial the plan has 
been adopted of filling the bony case with peas and then 
causing them to swell with water whenever a skull was 
required to be * disarticulated \ 

2. intr. (for ref.) To become disjointed; to 
separate at the joints. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 331 In some of these the 
joints disarticulate, and appear to l>c capable of reproduc- 
tion. 1839 — fntrod. Bot. (1868) I. 261 1 nc leaflets . spon- 
taneously disarticulate. 1891 Natural Siicfue Mar. 57 
Stems. . which ultimately disarticulated and left the surface 
marked by scars. 

Hence DlsartroulaUd ppt.a.\ also Dlaartl * 
oulator, he who or that wnich disarticulates. 

1861 Hllme tr. Moouin-Tandon 11. vn. xi. 378 The dis- 
articulated stems, lota. 11. vn. xiii. 401 The cucurbilin* 
are disarticulated /oonites. 3877 Dawson Orig. World 
xiv. 303 Disarticulated remnant* of human skeletons. 

Dis articulation (dUaiti kiwIt-Kan). [n. of 
action from prcc. : after artii u laden . J The action 
of disarticulating ; separation at the joint ; dis- 
jointed condition. 

1830 R. Knox Bedard's Anal. Introd. 23 BcVlard in- 
vented or improved several modes of . . disarticulation of 
the metatarsal bones. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 251 
In Orchideic . . a complete disarticulation of the stem and 
leaves takes place. 

+ Disa'rtuate, v. Obs. rare. [C Dih- 6 + 
Artuatk.] trans. To disjoint. 

1660 Sharrock Vegetables ixs If any man please to dis- 
artuate the whole [Horse-tail] they will finde the frame 
exquisite enough to deserve a better esteem. 

Disasinate, Dlsasinise v . : see Dis- 6. 

+ Disassemble, V. Obs. rare - °. [f. Dis- 6 -f 
Armemblx v .] trans. To separate, scatter, disperse, 

s6sx Cotgr., Desasiemhltr % to disassemble, disioyne, dis- 
unite. 


t Disaftse’nt, v. Obs. Also 5 dis-, dysasent. 

i ad. OF. dc$assent-ir (13- 14th c. in Godef.\ f. des t 
)ih- 4 4- as sent ir Annknt v.] intr. To refuse as- 
sent to, withhold assent from ; to disagree. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 0360 All the mo*-t of ho mighty.. 
Dyssassent to the dede, deinyt hit for noght. 1533 Bel- 
lenden Livy 1. (1823) 8» Servius noutbir assent it nor yit 
disaxsentit to thair manage. t 6 mo W. Scot A pot. Narr. 
[1846) 104 He disassented from all the proceedings, a 1619 
Naunton Fragm . Reg. (Arb.) 16, I disassent from tne 
common received opinion. 1641 Proteste Lords I. 6 We 
whose names are underwritten aid disassent. *641 Prynne 
S<n>. Power Pari. iv. 18 It is obligatory and legall, though 
the King himselfe consent not, or disassent thereto, xojp 
Wagstaffr Find. Carol, vi. 60 If he may dis-aisent, it is 
a sufficient Proof of this Negative Voice. 

Hence + Disasse nter, one who disa&sents; 
f vbl. sb. and ppl. a., dissentient. 

1634 St. Trials , Lord Balmerino (R.), The names of the 
disassenters. t6|$ Person Varieties 1. xl. 45 In this point 



DI8ASSENT 


DISAVAIL 


also I find© them variable and disav*enting. 1643 PrvWNR 
Sov. Power Pari. 11. 66 bucli a dn^sAcntine Voyce . . i* 
inconsistent with the very office, duty of the King. 

+ DigMM'nt, sb. Obs . [f. pree., after Absent 
jA] Refusal o 1 assent ; dissent, disagreement. 

1493 Act 11 Hen . 17 /, c. 36. | 1 Any disagreement or 
disassent by the said Duches . . notwithstanuyng. 154! 
Haul Chron.. Hen. VU an. 7 (R.) Whether he departed 
without the French kynges consent or di*Ax*ent, he . . 
returned ngayn to the Lady Margaret. <«i639Sixn"ri!,wooi> 
Hist. Ch . Scot, tv (1677) 189 Fearing that her disAssent 
might work Home delay. 1643 P RVNNIt Fen*. Penver Pari. 
1 icd. a) 34 Notwithstanding his owne personal 1 disassent. 

t Dililieitor. Ol>s. rare, [agent-n. from 
+disasserf t f. Dis- 6.] One who contradicts an 
assertion or asserts the contrary. 

1 6s 1 J. Goodwin Red. Redeemed tv. 6 38. 69 Imputations 
. . which the Di*-assertors of it have charged upon it. 

t Diiassiduity. Obs. [(. Dib- 9 + Assi- 
duity.] Want of assiduity ; failure to be assiduous 
in attentions, etc. ; slackness. 

*613 Wotton in Relio. Motion. (1672) 41a Some argue .. 
that dinassiduity in a Favorite is a degree of Declination. 
a 1630 — Parall. Essex \ Bnckingh. ibid. ( 16^51) as Know- 
ing that upon every little absence or disassiduity, he nhould 
be Mihject to take cold at hi* back, a 1635 Naunion 
Fragm. Reg. (Arb) 46 He came in, and went out. and 
through disnwuduity, drew the Curtain between himself and 
the H«ht of her grace. 

+ Dis&Slie’ge, V. Obs. rare ~ x . [a F. dlsas- 
silger (,15th c. in Oodcf.) ‘to raise a siege, to delincr 
from a siege ’ (Cotgr.) , f. dcs-, Dib- 4 + ass tiger : 
see Abbieok, Bkbiegk.J trans . To free from the 
state of siege ; to raise the siege of. 

1630 M. Godwyn Ir. Bp. Hereford's Ann. En g. n. 234 
John Lord Russell entring the City . . dLassieged it 

Disacsimilation (disisi mil^'/w). [f. Dus- 9 
+ Assimilation.] The process which reverses 
assimilation ; in Physiol, the transformation of 
assimilated substances into less complex and waste 
substances; catabolism. 

1880 Libr. Unix*. Knotvl X. 751 Appropriation of new ma- 
terial, and the disassimilation, or elimination of old. 1883 
Gtasg. Weekly Her, p May 8/1 Coffee always causes an in- 
creased excretion and an augmented disassimilation. 1883 
Syd. Sac. Le r., Visaed witation, the downward metabolism 
of the body, by which its components form lower planes of 
chemical compounds whilst force of one kind or another is 
disengaged. 1889 Burdon Sanderson Addr. to Brit. Assoc. 
in Mature 26 Sept. 325/1 The words. .* anabolism *, which . . 
means winding up, mid ‘catabolism’, running down, are 
the creation of Dr. Haskell Prof. Hcring’x equivalents 
for these are * assimilation *, which . . means storage of oxygen 
and oxidbable material, and * disassimilation discharge of 
these in the altered form of carbon dioxide and water. 

So DiMaal'mlUte v. y to transform by cata- 
bolism. In mod. Diets. (1894V 

Disaftfti'milative, a. [f. Dis- io + Assimi- 
lative.] Of or [Attaining to disassimilation. 

x88o Libr. Univ, Knowl. IX. 91 Dr. Flint has demon- 
strated that cholcsterine is a dtsassimiJative product of 
nervous function. 

t DiftMsist, v. Obs. rate. [f. Dm- 6 + As- 
sist.] trans. To do the reverse of assisting ; to 
hinder, obstruct. 

1669 WooiMiKAt) St. Teresa 1. 2 My Brothers also were 
such, as in nothing dis-assisted me from serving God. Ilnd. 
f. xiv. (1671) 85 The other.. Faculties .. assist the^Will; 
although now and then it happen that they disassist it. 

Disassociate (dis&sJ* v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Associate, after F. itisassoctir (16th c. in Littrf), 
f. des- % Dis- A + assoctir to associate.] trans. To 
free or detach from association ; to dissociate, 
sever. Const, from {with). 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1613) 610 As if our minde 
had not other houre* enough to doe nir businessc, without 
disassociating hinclfe from the body. ? 1650 Don Betlianis 
70 So said tne Princesse Aurora, that never would dis- 
associate her knights. 1850 L. Hunt A utobiog. vii. (i860) 
146, 1 can never disassociate the feeling from their persons. 
1859 C. Barker Associative Prime, i. 5 They were at no 
time disassociated with useful labour. 

Hence Diaaaaooiated pjbl. a. 
x6u in Cotgr. 1881 P. Brooks Candle of Lord 183 
Disassociated and apparently conti adictory ideas. 

Dis&MOOiation (disasJ«si,^jon). [n. of action 
f. prec. vb. : cf. Association.] The action of dis- 
associating, or the condition of being disassociated ; 
dissociation. 

. B * Stewart Conserth ‘Energy iv. I 159 At very 
high temperatures it is possible that most compounds are 
decomposed, and the temperature at which this takes place, 
for any compound, has been termed its temperature of 
disassociation. 1890 Comh. Mag. Sept. 252 A sensible, 
mild youth, of whom you cannot think in disassociation 
from nis spectacles. 

tDiS&MU'M, v. Obs. rare [f. Dis- 6 + 
Assure], trans. To deprive of assurance or 
security. 

1611 Cotor.. Dis assurer , to disassure ; to put In feare, 
or bring into doubt, one that was well resolued. 

Disaster (dizerstaj), sb. Also 7 dys-. [ad. 
F. disastre ( i 504 in Hatz.-D&rm.) * a disaster, mis- 
fortune, calamitie, misadventure, hard chance ’ ; f. 
des; Dib- 4 + astro ‘a starre, a Planet; also destinle, 
fate, fortune, hap* (Cotgr.), ad. L. astrum % Of. 
Aarpov star ; after It. dis astro 4 disastre, mischance, 
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ill lucke* (Florio). Cf. Pr., Sp., Pg. disastre , also 
Pr. benastre good fortune, malastn ill fortune, and 
Eng. ill* starred ’.] 

+ 1 . An unfavourable aspect of a star or planet ; 
4 an obnoxious planet \ Obs, 

1601 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 118 Stars with trains of fire and 
dews of blood, Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star, 
Upon whose influence Neptunes empire stands, Was sick 
almost to dooms day with eclipse. *$38 <Qua»i ks RmbL, 
Hieroglyph vii, What dire disaster bred This change, that 
thus sne veils her golden head ? 

2 . Anything that befalls of ruinous or distressing 
nature ; a sudden or great misfortune, mishap, or 
misadventure ; a calamity. Usually with a ana //., 
but also without a, as 4 a record 01 disaster'. 

* Disaster is etymologically a mishap due to a baleful 
stellar aspect * (Whitney Life Lang. vi. (1875) 99'. 

ijj9t Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 953 Let those snull* 
suffer that ar the occationer* of thy disaster and myne. 
1598 Florio, Disastro % disastre, mischance, ill lucke. 160* 
Shaks. All's Well 111 vi. 55 It was a disaster of wnrre that 
C«esar him selfe could not naue preuented. 1605 — Lear 

1. ii. 131 We make guilty of our disasters the Sun, the 
Moone, and Starrcs. 1639 B. Harris PartvaTs Iron Age 
too F'ate, it seems, would needs involve them in the name 
disasters. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Pill. 200 Well had the boding 
tremblers leam’d to trace The day’s disasters in his morn- 
ing's face. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 84 Faithlessness 
was the chief cause of his disasters, and is the chief Htain 
on his memory. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 27 Such 
a system must inevitably bring disaster. 

t b. A bodily affliction or disorder. Obs. rare, 

1684 F. Roc.frs Let. in Sir H.Slingsby's Diary { 1836) 377, 
I am very ill of a disaster upon my stomach, y* I cannot ride. 

+ Disa ster, a. Obs. [Either an attrib. use of 
the sb., or repr. obs. F. desastrJ vCotgr.) disastrous, 
f. desastre disaster. The simple word is not used 
as an adj. in any Romanic lang.] ~ Disastrous. 

1300 Greene Nn'tr too late (1600) 23 No disaster fortune 
could driue her to make shipwrack of her fixed affection. 
Ibid. 28 Saturne conspiring with all balefull signex, calcu- 
lated the houre of thy birth full of disaster accidents. 1600 
Look alvut you xxix. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. ^81 Let this 
be to me a disaster day. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
167 Whom dieter fortune . .hath inforced to wander here 
and there. 

t Dis&’ster, v. Obs. [f. Dibabter sb. No 
corresp. vb. is found in the Romanic langs., though 
French had in 16th c. the ppl. adj. desastrd : see 
Disaster a.] trans. To bring disaster or mis- 
fortune upon ; to strike with calamity ; to ruin, 
afflict, injure seriously, endamnge. 

(Todd's sense 1 To blast by the stroke of an unfavourable 
star’, repeated in later Diets., seems to be unsupported; 
his quotation is of a ppl. a. in sense 4 ill-starred,' * hapless \) 
1380 [see Dihastekrd). 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. i«. vii 16 
The holes where eyes should bee, which pittifullv disaster 
the cheeks. *607 Topsfll Fourf. Beasts (1658) 158 Neither 
was there ever anymore casie way to disaster these monster- 
seeming souldiers [elephants in battle] then by casting of 
stones. 1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. 11. xiiL 61 The Cable 
running out, a Kink therein happened to disaster a Man’s 
Leg. 1778 M. Cutler in Life , etc . (1888) I. 70 The French 
fleet was so disastcred they could by no means afford us 
any assistance. 1784 Ibid. 107 This occasioned the thermo- 
meter’* being more slightly secured, .and . . it was so disas- 
tered as to lose almost all the mercury. 181s W. Tennant 
A nsterF. 111. lvi, Some werecuff 'd and much disaster'd found. 

Hence + Diaa atered, stricken with disaster ; ill- 
starred, hapless. Obs. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia it. (1613) 163 Ah. chastest bed of 
mine . . how canst thou now rccciue this desastred change- 
ling t 1398 Barret Theor. Warns v. i. 170 At his disastred 
iourney made into Barbarv. 1706-46 Thomson Winter 279 
In his own loose revolving fields, the swain Dixastered .stands. 

+ Disa’sterly, adv. Obs. [f. Disaster a. + 
-ly 2.1 In a disastrous or ill-starred manner. 

*593 N asms Christs 7 \ (1613) 93 What Gentleman hath 
been cast away at Sea, or disasterly souldiouru’d it by 
Land. >{$98 Drayton Heroic, F.p. (1748) 131 Nor let the 
envy of invenom’d tongues. .Thy noble breast disasterly 
possess. 1634 Vilv ain Epit. Ess. tv. 46 Who died disasterly 
in New Forest. 

DiftMtron* (dUa-stros), a. Also 6-7 des-, 
7 dysastrous, disasterous. [a. F. disastre ux\ 
•ease (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. disastre : cf. It. 
disastroso 4 vnfortunatc, vnlttckie* (Florio 1598). 
See Disaster sb. and -ous.] 

+ 1 . Stricken with or subject to disasters; ill- 
starred, ill-fated ; unfortunate, unlucky. Obs. 

1586 B. Young tr. Cuazzo's Civ. Conv. tv. 184 If she aford 
mee but one sparkle of hope and favour, she doth it to no 
other ende, but to make mee more desastrou*. 160a Mar- 
ston Ant. Mel. Induct. Wks. 1856 I. 2 He prov'd alwaies 
desastrous in love. 1603 Adv, Don Sebastian in Harl. 
Misc. (Malh.) II. 368 The unfortunate accident* this disas- 
terous king hath sustained c 1750 Shenstone Poems . 
Economy hi. 43 Ah disastrous wight ! In evil hour ana 
rashly dost thou trust The fraudful couch l *790 Bration 
Nav. 4 Mil. Mem. 1 . 225 The various calamities that bcfcl 
this disastrous fleet. 

2 . Foreboding disaster, of evil omen, unpropitious, 
ill-boding, arch . 

1603 Holland PlutarcRs Mor. 129* Reputing the third 
of these intcrcalar daies to be desasterous and dismall. 
164S Gage West. Ind. xii. (1655) 47 At whose birth could 
not but be some dysastrous aspect of the Planets. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 597 As when the Sun . . from behind the 
Moon In dim EcTips disastrous twilight sheds On half the 
Nation*. 41849 Mangan Poems (1859) 4 3 By the bell's 
disastrous tongue. 


3 , Of the nature of a disaster ; fraught or attended 
with disaster; calamitous. 

1603 R. Johnson Kingd. A Comrnw. (1630) 573 A faction 
no lesse disasterous to tne State of Persia, than the warre of 
Turkie. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 Mor. 76 b, The very first 
allarum of any sinister, and disastrous accident. 1684 Con • 
tempi. State Man 1. ii. (1699) 18 All human greatness, .must 
end, and perhaps in a disasterous and unhappy conclusion. 
x 76a Rorertson Chas. V % V. lit. 344 Events more disastrous 
to France. 1794 Sullivan Vie w Nat. I. 223 The Samyal 
wind . .so disastrous in its effects. 1874 Green Short Htst. 
v. § 1. 217 We have followed the attaclc on Scotland to Its 
disastrous close. 1873 Lyrll Prime. Gtol. II. lit. xlvii. 549 
Heavy rains followed by disastrous floods. 

Hence X>lsft*atrousn«M. rare. 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Disastrousness % unluckiness, unfor- 
tunateness. 

Diia'strously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
disastrous manner ; calamitously, ruinously. 

1603 Drayton Bar, Wars v, <R.), Whilst things were thus 
disastrously decreed. 1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 6a To 
answer, with his Vessel, all That might disastrously befall. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. V. 187 The almost universal 
darkness, which licentious desolation .. disastrously intro- 
duced' into the world. Freeman Norm. Coma. (1876) 

HI. xii. 180 The great invasion of Normandy, which ended 
so disastrously for the French. 

Disattach(dU&t0e'tJ),z/. [f. Dia-6 + Attach z/.] 
trans. To undo what is attached ; * Detach i. 

1851 Cdl. Wiseman Actions N. T. Ess. 1853 I. 586 To 
disattach importance from all that relates to her. 

Disattaxlmiexit. [Dis- 9.] - Detach- 
ment 4b. 

i860 T. T. Carter Imit , our Lord (1861) 19 Chastening 
our being into disattachment and hcavenly-mindedncss. 

Disattaint (dis&ts' nt), v. [Dis- 6.1 trans. 
To free from attainder : see Attaint v. 6. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. vii. t49 ( Earl Marischa! 
. .has been . . pardoned, disattainted, permitted to inherit. 

+ Disatte ntion. Obs. [f. Dm- 9 + Atten- 
tion.] Active inattention ; neglect. 

i<te4 Br. Mountagu Gagr i. 3 Slownesse of heart : that is 
. .disattention unto those things. 1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. 
xxv. 147 Carelessness and Disattention. .are the Daughters 
of Folly. X 7 S 7 Herald x. r 9 Disattention to duty. 

t Di»atti*re f v. Obs . [f. Dis- 6 + Attire v .] 
trans. To divest of attire ; disrobe. 

<11598 Spenser cited by Webster (1864). i6zi Cotgr. 
Vescocffcr. , to disarray, disattire, vnhood, vneouer, the head. 
1677 Holyoke Did., Disattire, divest io. 

Disattune (dis&ti/7*n) f v. [f. Dib- 6 + Attune.] 
trans. To put out of tun# or harmony. 

1853 I.yiton My Nor'* l xi. xvi. (D), Thus ever bringing 
before the mind of the harassed debtor images at war with 
love and with the poetry of life, he disattuned it, so to 
speak, for the reception ot Nora** letters. 

+ Disangme nt, V. Obs . [Dib- 6.] trans. 
To reverse the augmentation of ; to diminish. 

1611 Cotgr., Desaugmenter , to dhaugment, wane, di- 
minish. 1633 Quarles EmbL v. xiii, That everlasting trea- 
sure which nope deprives not, fortune disaugments not 

t Disauthe’ntic, <*- Obs. [Dib- io + Au- 
thentic.] The reverse of authentic; not au- 
thoritative (see Authentic i). 

1591 G. Fletcher Russe Com new. (Hakl. Soc.) 126. Cert eine 
bookes. .of Moses ..which they say areal made disauthen- 
tique, and put out of use by the comming of Christ. 1619 
Purchas Mierocosmus Ixix. 691 They. . account disauthen- 
tike the foure last Bookes of Motes. 

Disauthe nticate, v. [Dia- 6.] trans. To 
prove or pronounce non-authentic. 

1895 A- W. Benn in Academy i June 457/2 Among pa*, 
sages clisauthenticatcd, or at least pronounced doubtful. 

t Disau’thoriBe, v . Obs. [f. Dm- 6 + Au- 
thorize.] trans . To strip of authority ; to make 
or treat as of no authority. 

1348 Gest Pr. Masse 90 Then U y • once sacrifice of Christ 
utterly to be abandoned and disauthorized. 1363 Man 
Musi ulus' Commonpl. 153 a, Thei judged it best to dis- 
authorixe them (the scripture* of the Ola Testament], «6i$ 
Wadsworth in Bedell Lett. (16*4)8 As if their new censure 
were sufficient to disaucthorize the other* auncient sen- 
tences 1689 Dif. Lil>erty agst. Tyrants 142 The genera) 
Assembly ..may. .even dis-authorue and depose a King. 

DisaT&i’l, v. ? Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Avail z/.] 

1 1 . intr. To be the reverse of advantageous ; to 
be prejudicial or harmful. Obs, 

1430 Lydo. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi. They . . toke nought 
that might disauayle Unto that lanae but it were vitayle. 
1549 Chalonrm Erastn, on Folly 1 ii) a, The some not 
seeldome disavaileth to the. .pleasure of tne lyfe. 

2 . trans . To disadvantage, injure, harm. 

1471 Marc. Paston in P, Lett. No. 681 111 . 24 Lcte hym 
helpe me now, or elles it shall dysawayll hym better than 
the trebyll the money, azfiag Skelton Col. Cloute 1106 
Hyndering and dysavaylyng Holy Churche. our Mother. 
1530 Palsco. 517/1, I disavayle one, 1 hynder his avaun- 
tage. .he hath disavayled me more than an hundred pounde. 
>794 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. iv. 52 4 1 am an 
Englishman, gentlemen 4 , said I ..judging,, that plea would 
not disavai! me. 


t Disav&il, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb., after Avail 
sb.] Disadvantage, harm, loss, 
c 1439 Lydo. Bochas t. xtx. (1558) 33 a Hys wyfe of fro- 
warde doublenes, Which euer wrought to his disauayle. 1603 
J, Davies Microcosm os Wks. (1876) xi If subjects* peace 
and gloria be the King's, And their disgrace and strife hie 
disa voile. 

Dia&vaunoa, DlMTsnture, ob*. form* of 
Disxdvakci, Dibaovintube. 
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DISBBAITFXIT. 


tXMMvou'oh. v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Avouch 
v. In med.L, du<uh>ocare\ -Disavow. 

1997 Daniel Civ. Wars tv. xxvi, They flatly disa vouch 
To ycld him more obedience. 1637 R. Humph rev Ur, St . 
Ambrose Pref., Numa Pompilius ceremonies were db- 
avouched by Quintus Petilius. 1679 Km in G. Hickes 
Spir . Popery 7 Disowning and dissavouching that which 
sometime we judged our honour to teatifte for and avouch. 

Disavow (uii&vau*), v. Also 4 doe-, 5 dys-. 
[a. F. dJsavouer (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. dcs-, 
bis- 4 + avouer Avow v. 1 In med.L. disavouare , 
disadvocdreA 

1 . trans . To refuse to avow, own, or acknow- 
ledge ; to disclaim knowledge of, responsibility for, 
or approbation of ; to disown, repudiate. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 3*3 Bobe kyng and kayser and 
j»e coroned pope May dcsauowe |>at h«v dude. 1x489 
Caxton Sonmt 0/ Aymon v. 114 Our fader nath dysavowed 
vs for the love of hym. 1996 Spenser F . Q . vi. v. 37 Weary 
..Of warres delight. .The name of knighthood he did dis- 
avow. 1699 B. Harris ParivaTs Iron A ft 285 One of his 
Masters drew profit from it, and the other disavowed it. 
1748 Chesterp. Lett. (179a) II. clxxii. 117 Comte Pertingue 
. .tar from disavowing, confirms all that Mr. Harte has said. 
1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1850) II. 31a The Emperor dis- 
avowed the concessions which had been made by nis gover- 
nors. 1895 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. III. 327 Melfort never 
disavowed^ these papers. >874 Green Short Hist. vi. 4 6. 
328 The plan was simply that the King should disavow the 
Papal jurisdiction. 

1 2 . To refuse to admit or acknowledge as true 
or valid ; to deny. Obs. 

16x1 Cotgr., Nier, to denie, disoduow; say nay, gainsay. 
x6ao Gaule Pract . The. 86 One disauowes him begotten of 
God ; another, borne of Mary. 1634 Ford P. Warbtck iv. 
ii, Yet can they never . . disavow my blood Plantagenct's. 
*660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 387 Complaining 1 
had sold her a broken stone, which 1 disavowed. 

+3. To refuse to accept or entertain ; to decline. 

*«* Chapman Juvenal v. 167 An oil, for whose strength 
Romans disavow To bathe with Boccharis. 1640 Fuller 


Joseph's Coat tit. (1867) >35 They . . disavow to have any 
further dealing with worldly contentments. 1680 F. Bkookk 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 364 The Mexicans disavow all peace 
with their neighbouring enemies, .that they may be stored 
with prisoners of war for sacrifice. 

Hence Disavowed ///• a. t Disavow ing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a . ; also Dlsavowable a., liable to be 
disavowed ; Disavow *edly (-edli) adv. t in a dis- 
avowed manner ; Disavow er, one that disavows 
(A»h 1775). 

x6sx Cotcr., Niement, a denying, disaduowin^, or gain- 
saying. 1641-3 J ER * Taylor Sertn. for Year 1. iv. 43 No 
publick or imaginative disavowings . . can be sufficient. 
1698 R. Ferguson Virtu Eccles. 7 As that great and learned 
man Mr. Baxter, .disavowedly, and with an openes* natural 
to him. doth express himself. 1889 Sat. Rev. a8 Sept. 345/3 
The dlsavowable. but not yet disavowed, agents ofRussia. 

Disavowal (disa vault), [f. Disavow v. after 
Avowal.] The action of disavowing or refusing 
to acknowledge ; repudiation, denial. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (J.), An earnest disavowal of 
fear, often proceeds from fear. x8a8 D’ I sraeli Chat. /, I. v. 
114 The disavowal of the acta of a minister threw everything 
back. x866 E. Edwards Raleigh I. ii. 30 An official dis- 
avowal followed in due course. 

t Dis&VOW'&nce. obs. rare. [f. Disavow v. t 
after Avowanck and OF. desavouancc (14th c. in 
Godef.).] -Disavowal. 


a 1716 South Sersn. VI. i. (R.) The very corner-stone of 
the English Reformation was laid in an utter denial and 
disavowance of this point [the papal supremacy]. 

t Disavower l. Obs. rare. [f. Disavow v. f 
-KB suffix h : corrcsp. to F. desavouer 9 infinitive used 
subst.T Disavowing, disavowal. 

1648 Fairfax, etc. Retnonstrance 33 This . . wc can take 
to intend no lease then a plaine dissavouer of this Treaty. 
Disavow*er * : see after Disavow v. 
t Digavown i ent. Obs. rare. [f. Disavow v. 
+ -mint : perh. repr. OF. desavouement (14th c. in 
Godef)] - Disavowal. 

1637 Wotton Let. to Regius Processor in Reliq. Wotton. 
(167a) F iv a, HU Holiness . . wifi not press you to any 
disavow ment thereof. 

tDiaavoW'ry. Obs. [f. Disavow v., after 
Avowby and OF. desavouerie , desavowry (in 
Godef.).! The action of disavovring; disavowal. 

1988 I. H[arvey] Discourstve Probl. 63 Concerning the 
generafi disauory, and discredit of such speciall matters. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1643) 498 He dis- 
claymeth it utterly in that dUavowry ; My Kingdome is not 
of this world. 1690 B. Discollimlnium 9 Christ . . thought 
such a DUavowry . . a sufficient salvo for his act. 

Disbalance (disbee-lins), v . [f. Dis- 6 + 
Balance v.] trans. To disturb the balance or 
equilibrium of, to put out of balance. Hence Dl»- 
bftlMOAd, DUbnUnoinff ppl- <*djs . 9 Disbalftnoe- 
neat, disturbance of equilibrium. 

*893 Lynch Selflmprov . v. in Some are shy .. there U 
a decomposing, disbalancing force in them. x866 Alger 
Split. Hat. A Man iv. 353 to.. enlarge existing disbalance, 
men's, and intensify the discords already experienced. 1889 
Sal. Rev . 7 Feb. 170/1 The disbalance^ mind of this par- 
ticular woman. 

t Diahaiags, v. Obs . [f. Dis- 6 + balass % 
16th c. form of Ballast v!) tram . To free from 
ballast or burden ; to disburden. 

n #6 Newton Lemnids Complex . (1633) 170 Man. .having 
disburdened and dUbalassad himselfe of his provocative 


superfluous Sperme to fetch hU breath the better. 199a 
G. Harvey Hew Letter 14 But now you must lend me 
patience untill I have disbala&cd my mind. 

Disband (disba nd), v. [ad. 16th c. F. dcs - 
bander , mod.F. ittbander ; in military sense after 
It. sbandare (cf. Sp., Pg. disbandar), f. It. banda, 
F. bande , Band spA. 

In the sense ‘to unbind, loosen, let loose, unbend a Ik>w’, 
etc. desbander (also desbender) goes back to 12th c. in 
OF. : cf. Dissknd.] 

I- trans . 1. To break up (a band or company) ; 
to dissolve and dismiss from service (a military or 
other force). 

| 59*.Oarrard Art Warre 156 And afterwards disband 
them in such a place. 1649 Bp. GurnktR Mem. (1703) 45 
The Marquiss of Huntley . . disbanded his Forces. 1701 
Dr For True-born Eng. 1. 148 No Parliament his Army 
cou’d disband. 1771 Junius Lett, lxil 322 You talk of d»s- 
banding the army with wonderful ease and indifference. 
i 860 Pall Mall u. 23 July 5 The 1st East York Artillery 
Volunteers, .has been disbanded on account of insubordi- 
nate conduct. 1878 Bot»w. Smith Carthage 72 When Aga- 
thoclcs died, his mercenary troops were disbanded. 

t b. To dismiss, discharge, or expel from a 
band or company. Obs . 

x6s6 J. Yates Ibis ad Caesarem ii. 6 You haue fathered 
vpon mee that bastard, which your selfc disbands. 1666 
Ld. Orrery State Letters (1743) 11. 54 To take notice of my 
securing and disbanding Langley. 1667 Fiavel Saint 
Indeed (1754) 124 Thou art disbanded by death, and called 
off the fiefd. 1699 Damimkr Voy. II. 1. 71 After 30 years 
service n Soldier may petition to be disbanded. 

C. reft. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J.), They disbanded them- 
selves, nnd returned every man to his own dwelling. 1614 
Syivksikk Beihulia's Rescue v. ao Each, ns him listeth, 
dares him now dis-band. 1651 tr. Hist. Don Fenise 275 
Leon disbanded himselfe upon the instant. 1640 B. Harris 
PanvaCs ln>n Age jj marg. t His Army disbands it self. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 252 They paid . . so much 
respect to William's authority as to disband themselves 
when his proclamation wns published. 

t 2 . To let loose, turn off or out, dismiss from 
union or association, send away. Obs. 

1604 Earl Stirling A urora iv. (R.) p What savaga bull 
disbanded from his stall, Of wrath a xigne more inhumane 
could make? 16*5 Bi*. Mount ag m A pp. Caesar 11. ii. 114 
M. Mountagu ..hath disbanded them from their shelter. 
1643 Milton Divorce vii. (1851) 37 And therforc by all the 
united force of the Decalogue she [the wife] ought to be 
disbanded, unlesse we must set marriage al>ovc God and 
charity, xtxe tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. 1 . 11. x. 90 They 
disband all Trouble and Anxiety from the pensive Mind. 
1790 J. B. Mordon West India Islands 108 Her husband 
. . took the . . little ones into his own protection, and dis- 
banded their vile mother. 

f 3 . To break up the constitution of, dissolve, 
disintegrate. Obs . 

*885 Woodward Nat. Hist . Earth til. ii. (1721) 176 That 
a Quantity of Water sufficient to make such a Deluge was 
created . . and, when the Business was done, all disbanded 
again and annihilated. 1793 W, Roberts Looker-on lxvi. 
(1794) III. 31 The very elements of civilization have been 
destroyed in a moment, and society itself disbanded. 

II. intr . (for reft.) 

4 . To break up as a body of soldiers, to cease 
to be a band or company ; to break rank, fall into 
disorder, disperse ; to leave military service. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 11. i. 28 Shewing them, .how 
to disband, and how to fal into troupes, a 1608 Sir F. Vk.re 
Comm. 8 , 1 commanded our men not to disband, but pursue 
them. x6xt Si'RRO Hist. Ct. Brit. vi. xiv. 9 12. 92 'J ne rest 
disbanded, turned their back ex, and fled toward the desert. 
17*4 De Fok Mem. Cavalier (1840) 200 They began to dis- 
band, and run every way. 1839 Alison Hist. Europe 
(1849-50) III. xiil i 30. 36 The troop* .. openly threatened 
to disband. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 268 Fevcrsham 
had ordered all the royal army to disband. 

f 5 . To break up into its constituent parts, dis- 
solve; to separate, retire from association. Obs. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple , Assurance vi, When both rocks 
and all things shall disband. 1649 J re. Taylor Ct. F.xemp. 
11. viii. 81 He makes a confident resolution .. though the 
purpose disbands upon the next temptation. 1697 Com ikr 
Ess.Mor, Subj. 1, (1709) 117 They [Men of Honour] should 
throw up their Fortune ; and Disband from Society. 

Hence Disba nded ppl. a ., turned loose out of 
their ranks; disordered; scattered or dispersed; 
dismissed ; Disba*nding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x6xi Cotgr., Dtsbandade , a disbanding ; a causing of 
whole troups, or companies of souldiours. — Detbandl , 
disbanded. x6s< Markham Souldier's Accid. 15 ITc Ser- 
geants are . . to Teade loose and disbanded fyles of Shot in 
Skirmish. i«4* Nicholas Papers (Camden) 18 Letters., 
touching© the disbandinge of tne Scottish® Annie. 1679-88 
Seer. Serv. Money Chas. II 4 Jos. II (Camden) 36 To . . 
3,159° *1* 9* * • pwd • • for the disbanding tax for the county 
of Leicext r . 1689 Luttrell Brief Rtl. (1857) I. 547 The 
house of commons had the late disbanded judges before 
them. i7» Arbuthnot John Bull in. iii, A poor disbanded 
officer, a xStt Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. V. 170 He ad- 
mitted it to be necessary for him to give his assent to the 
disbanding bill. 1894 Green Short Hist, viil $6. 534 
The disbanded soldim* of the array . . spread over the 
country. 

Disbandment (clisb*udm£nt). [f. prec. 
+ -MINT: cf. F. dibandemmt (1701 In Hatz.- 
Barra.)] The action or fact of disbanding or 
dispersing ; dismissal from corporate existence. 

syao Lond. Gao. No. 5875/3 Full Ay allowed . . for doing 
Duty after Disbandment 1768-74 Tuckeb Lt. Nat. ( 1853) 
II. 18a The very recent disbandment of that bodyguard of 
popery the Jesuits. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . II. il fil. (1848) 


07 The august Assembly . . dare nowise resolve, with Mira- 
oeau, on an instantaneous disbandment and extinction. 1864 
Daily TcL 3 Sept., The disbandment of the Basingstoke 
Rifles. 

tDiftbandon. V. Obs. rare. [By-form of 
Dihhandi/. after Bandon.] » Disband. 

1640 x Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. fik. (1853) 48 Their 
soger* are dubandoning for want of manteanmenl. 1641 
Karl Monmouth tr. LUondts Civi/t Warm 1. 74 The King 
writ unto him to disbandon his forces. 

t Disb&'nk, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + Bank 
jA.I] intr. (for reft.) To pass over its banks or 
holders ; to overflow, to debord. 

1660 F. Bkookk tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 218 The River Zuama, 
which disbanks a* Nile do’*. 

t Disb&’r, vA Obs. [f. Dis- 1 4 Bah v . : cf. OK. 
desbarrer, raod.K. dibarrer to unbar: see Dkhak.] 
trans. To exclude, shut out, prevent, stop; - 
Dkhak v. 

1565 Golding Ovid s Met. x. (1593) 253 Then Ncptuncs 
impc ncr swiftnesse to dinlmrrr, Trolld downe a tone-side of 
thf way one anplc of the three 1571 - Calvin on Ps. To 
Rdr. 10 Too the intent nil vaunting myght bee disbarted 
the fuithcr of. Barkhi / bar. I Carres iv. iv. 114 To 

dtOmrrr all odds and inconuenicnces. 

Disbar (disbuu), v.- [f. Dis- 7 + Bah .rA. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To expel from the bar ; to deprive of the 
status nnd privileges of a barrister. 

1633 R. Vkknky in Vcntsy Paferi (1853) 157 He in to be 
degtaded in the universitic, disbancu at the innes of court. 
x$a8 Ed in. Re v. XLVIII. 4^ In his Utopia *uch prui livr* 
..would be disbarred. Wharton Lam Let., Dis- 

barring, expelling a barrister from the bar, a power vested 
in the benchers of the four inns of court, subject to au appeal 
to fifteen Judges. 1871 Daily News 13 Apr. a In the event 
of a barrister being disbarred, .the Judges may revise and 
reverse the decrees of the benchers. 


+ 2 . To deprive of bars or that which bar*. Obs. 

1636 N. Wai li no ion in Ahn. Dubrensia (1B77) 33 When 
nil torts are di&barr'd Of Battlements, of Guunes, and Bui* 
warkex marr'd. 

Disba*rbarise, v. rare. [f. I)m- 6 + Bah- 
ba risk.] a. trans. To free fiom barbarism ; « 
Dkdaubarize. b. intr. (for reft.) To cease to be 
barbarous ; to lay aside barbarism. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 . 362 A new proof that 
benevolence alone dixbarbarixex the Ravage. 1805 Ibid. III. 
122 The slave-coast began from that period to disbar- 
bari/e. 

t DisbarkCdisba-ik),!/. 1 Obs. Also 6-7 -barke, 
7-8 -barque, [ad. F. desbarquer (1564 in Hatz.- 
Darm.\ mod.F. debar quer, f. dcs Dih- 4 4 barque 
Hark sbf : cf. It. sbarcare .] ~ Debark vJ, Dih- 
f.mbark. a. trans . 

145s Act 5-6 Edw. VI, c. 14 | ia If he. .there do dishark, 
unhide and sell the same. 163s Litiigow Trav. v. 187 That 
in the night, they should have eutred the Haven, disbnrke 
their men, and scale the walle*. 1709 Royal Proclam. aoOcl. 
in Lond. Gas . No. 4605/1 ITo] l>c. .carried, .to the Port . . 
and there to disharque and sell the same. 17*5 Pock Odyss. 
xi. 22 We . . Disbarfe the sheep, an offering to the gods, 
b. intr. (for reft.) 

* 3*5 T, Washington tr. Nkholay't Voy. it. vii. 37 b, From 
Constantinople into Italy, where I disbarked to go to Rome. 
1692 Hacke Collect. Orif. Voy (1699) IV 16 Being now 
got 10 Leghorn..! there dubarqucd. 184a Manning Unity 
of Church 1. iv. 107 We read that he ‘disbarking from the 
shin with great joy, hastened to see St. Polycarp . 

Ilencc Disba rking vbl. sb. 

1598 Flofio. Sbarcamento, an vnshipping, a disbarking, 
a lauding. 1015 J. Gi.anvii i. Voy, to Cadis 33 (ToJ findc a 
landing place fitted for our dinbarkeing. 

Disb&'rk, v . 2 Also 6-7 -barke, 7 •barque, 
ff. Dis- 7 a 4- Bark sbA : cf. Pkbark trans. 
To divest of the bark, strip the bark off (a tree), 
decorticate; ** Debark v . 2 

X578 Florio 1 st Fruites 86 The forreyne knyfe doothe di»- 
barke it. 1637 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 102 If wc disbarke 
a bough or branch where sop is up. 1797-1803 Foster in 
Life 4 Corr . (1846) I. 176 Oaks cut down, disbarked and 
embrowned by time. 18x1 Sporttne Mag. XXXIX. 193 
Disbarking those whose tops they [rabbits] can not reach, 
b. To strip off (bark). 

1659 Cate Lang. l/nl. x f 100 mare., The hard rinde 
(outward bark which may be disbarked) is without. 

I lencc Disba'rked ppl. a., divested of bark ; Di«- 
ba rking vbl. sb. f decortication. 

x6ox Holland Pliny l. 541 Neither doth the tree Adrachne 
find any hurt or offence by disbarking. 1637 Austen Trust 
Trees 1. 137 This bough may be cut off below the disbarked 
place, xyaj Bradley Pam. Diet. *.v. Tree, The pricking 
and disbarking of the Roots. 

Disbarment (dub&*jm£nt). [f. Disbar v .2 + 
-ment.] The action of disbarring a barrister. 

186a Sat. Rev. XIII. 639/* Appealing .. against the 
Benchers’ sentence of disbarment. 1874 Daily News 5 Dec., 
As he means to appeal against their order of diibcnchment, 
he should include in that appeal their order for disbarment. 

+ Dilb&'ie, v. Obs. rare. [f. Di«- 5 4 Bark 
1/.1 : cf.ABAHg, Debase.] trans. ~Dkba*b. 

a 159s Greene Alphonsus Dram. Wks. II. 56 First 1 will 
die in the thickest of the foe Before I will disbase mine 
honour so. 160* B. Tonson Poetaster 11. i, Before I disbased 
[v.r. disbast) myself from my hood and my farthingal to 
these bum-rowls and your whale-bone bodice. 

Disbean'tiQr, V. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
undo the beautifying of, deprive of beauty. 

*577 Stamyhurst Deter. Ires, in HoUnshed VI. s The 
women have an harsh and brode kind of proountiatlon . . 
which dooth dlsbeautifie their English above measure. 



DI8BECOMB. 


DISBURDEN 


+ DUbeco'me, v. Obs. [f. Dis* 6 + Become v. 
III.] tram . To misbecome ; to be unbefitting for 
or unworthy of. lienee Diabeoo'ming ppl. a. t tin- 
becoming, unbefitting. 

1631 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry v. ii, [best] your 
companion. ,Movc you to anything that may tlistecome 
The place on w hi< h you nit. a 1639 W. Whatki.y Prototypes 

II. xxix.(i^4<.>) 163 Nocalling, .can so much didecomca tnan, 
or »<*proa< h and abase hhn . . then this of having no calling. 
Ibid 11. xxxiv. (1640) 174 This forgetfulncs.se.. is a most 
dishecomming vice 

Disbelief (dUbflrf). [f. Dih- 9 + Belief.] 
The action or an act of disbelieving ; mental rejec- 
tion of a statement or assertion; positive un- 
belief. 

1 6 jb Wilkins Nat. Pell*, i. iii. (R.). Those who will pre- 
tend such kind of grouuds for theirdifibelief of any thing. 
a 1694 TillotsoN (J.), Our l>e lief or elide lief of a thing does 
not after the nature of the thing. 1696 Whikton Th. Earth 

III. (173a) 277, 1 have, I think, )Ust reason* for my Disbelief. 
1701 Mrs. kmx Lif-FF. Rom. borest vii, Your good sense, 
Adeline, I think, will teach you the merit of disbelief. 
1865I .kcky Rationalism 1. i. ia A disbelief in ghosts and 
witches wai one of the most prominent characteristics of 
scepticism in the seventeenth century. 1874 Cari'KNTFR 
Mmt. /'Ays. u xx. fifty;) 609 [Tbev ] will drift away into 
either vague unbelief or absolute disbelief. 

Disbelieve (dUb/lfv), v . [f. Dis- 6 f Be- 
lieve v.] 

1 . tram. Not to believe or credit ; to refuse 
credence to : a. a statement or (alleged) fact : To 
reject the truth or reality of. (With simple obj. or 
obj. clause.) 

1644 [sec Dixheliem no below), 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. i3 (R ) There have been doubtless in all ages such ns 
have disbelieved the existence of any thing but uliat was 
sensible. 171a S/eit. No. 527 fa People will be qs slow 
and unwilling in disbelieving scandal, a-s they aic quick and 
forwaid in believing it. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc \ 77 
Thut misgiving which precedes Ixdief In what was disbe- 
lieved and scoff'd at late For folly. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apologia 163 Did Henry VIII . . disbelief Purgatory? 
1874CAKPFN1KK Ment. Phys . 1. iv. £ a (1879) 195 It does not 
rest with any man to determine what he shall believe or 
what he shall disbelieve. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 68 
He disbelieves In the heart of him that edict which for 
truth his head receives. 

b. a person in making a statement. 

1609 Bentlky PhaL 371 Plutarch disbelieved Phamas. 
s8a6 Hali.am in Ettin. Rett. XLIV. 3 There would be no 
historical certainty remaining, if it were possible to disbelieve 
such a contemporary witness as Sir Thomas More. 

2. absol. or ifi/r. 

*755 Young Contour t. Wk«. 1757 IV. 106 Eve doubted, 
and then eat., most of Eve's daughters first taste, and then 
disbelieve. 1795 Souihfy Joan of Arc 111. 188, I feel it is 
not possible to hear and disbelieve. 1818-60 Whatrly 
Common/l. Bk (1864) 48 It is very evident that the opposite 
to credulity is scepticism, and that to disbelieve is to 
believe. 

8. intr. with in : Not to believe in ; to have no 
faith in : cf. Believe r, 3. 

1834 IV. hid. SktUh-lk. I. 173 He disbelieves in the 
glowing changes of colour in the dying dolphin. 1856 
Mrs Browning A nr. Leigh v. 739, 1 disbelieve in Christum 
pagans, much As you m womcn-fuhes. 1869 Freeman 
Norm . Cong. (1876) III. xii. 222, I do not altogether dis- 
believe in the story'. 

Hence Disbelieving vbl. sb. and fpl. a . ; D Is- 
bells' vlngly adv ., in a disbelieving manner ; with 
disbelief. 

1644 Hammond Pratt. Catech. (I.), The disbelieving of an 
eternal truth of God’s. 1803 Chicago Advame 32 June, 
Hester shook her head disbehevingly, but Daisy rattled on. 

Disbeliever. [f. prec. + -krI.] One who 
disbelieves or refuses belief ; an unbeliever. 

1648 W. Mountacuf. Devout Ess. 1. viii. f a (R.) The in- 
credulous and disbelievers of the facility of this medium. 
a 1748 Watts (J.), An humble soul is frighted into senti- 
ments, because a man of great name pronounces heresy 
upon the contrary sentiments, and casts the disbeliever out 
of the church. 1799 Southey Lett. (1856' L 64, I am not 
a disbeliever in these things, but that story is not among 
the credible ones. 18x8 Whewell in TodhuntePs Aid. 
(1876) II. 26 He attacks </r>believcrs, but has very little to 
say to mere unbelievers. 

Disbench (dUbe-nJ) ,v. [f. Dis- 7 c + Bench jA] 
tl- tram. To remove or displace from a benen 
or seat ; to unseat. Obs. 

1607 Smaks. Cor . n. ii. 75 Sir, I hope my words dis-bench’d 
you not ? 

2 . To deprive of the status of a bencher ; to strike 
off the name of (a person) from the roll of the 
senior members of the Inns of Court. 

1874 Observer a Aug., After a long deliberation they de- 
cided to disbench Dr. Kenealy..It was further intimated 
that if the publication of the Englishman was continued . . 
as heretofore, the Benchers might have to consider the 
necessity of disbarring him. 

Hence Dlflbonohment, the fact or process of 
disbenching (sense a). 

1874 (see Disbarment). 


t Disband, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Bend v. : cf. 
OF. desbtndtr , var. of dtsbander in same sense.] 
tram . To unbend (/^. a bow), relax, let loose. 

1607 Earl Stirling JhI. Cmsar m. ii. Chor.. As libertie 
a courage doth impart, So bondage doth disbena, iU breake 
the heart. t6u Lithgow Trav. x. 488) I Organise the 
Truth, you Allegate the Sense, Distending commons de- 
fects, in your absurd pretence* 
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t Disbind, v . Obs. rare. [Dia- 6.] tram. 
To unbind, to loose. 

a 1638 Medk Disc. Matt. vi. 9 (167a) 1. ia How dare we 
dis-bind or loose our selves from the tye of that way of 
agnizing and honouring God ? 

Diftbi’shop, v. nonce*wd. [f. Dir- 7 b.] trans. 
To deprive olepiscopal office or dignity. 

1585 Abp. Sandy* Serttt. (1841) 43 He is easily dealt withal 
if hei>c disbishopi>ed. 

t Diablamo, v. Obs. [a. OK. desblasmcr> 
• blAmer , f. ties- (Dis- 4) + blasmcr to Blame] 
trans. To free from blame, acquit, exculpate. 
Hence Disblaming vbl. sb. f exculpation. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus it. Prol. 17, 1 . .pray yow mekely, 
Dhldameth me yf ony word be lame, For as myn auctor 
scyile so *»ey I. 1631 Celestina vi. 75 Thou hodat come to 
dixblame and excuse thy doings. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. ur. (16*4) 79 But to dishlutne both of us, I beseech you 
hereafter to nave more care of my modesty. 1656 Fineti 
lor. A mb ass. 240 ('I'.) His humble request but of one 
quarter of an hour’s audience for his disblaming. 
DisblO'Ck, v. rare. [f. Dia- 7 c + Block sb. 
4 c, d.] trans. To remove (something) from the 
block (or head) on which it is placed. 

1665 J. Wilson P injectors 1. Dram. Wks. (1874) 224 Do 
you not observe, sir, how hard he wrings his brows, to the 
manifest hazard of deblocking hi* periwig? 

Dinbloo m, v. [f. Dia- 7 a + Bloom sb .] trans. 
To deprive of bloom. Hence Disbloo’med pt>l. a . 

1884 K tevknson Old Mortality in Longm. Mag. IV. 76 
A faint flavour of the gardener hung about them (tne grave- 
diggers), but sophisticated and disbloomed. 

+ Disboa’rd, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 disbord. 
[a. OF. desborder (mod.F. disorder) (in various 
senses), f. des - (I)is- 1 ) + bonl } Board.] 

1 . intr. «= Disembark. 

16*3 Chapman Odyss. xiv. 486 They streightly bound me, 
and did all disbord To shore to supper, in contentious rout. 

2 . To pass outside or over the border or edge. 
Cf. Debord v. a. 

17*5 Bradley Fam. Did . s.v. Shoeing, If the Foot be very 
nnrrow let the Shoe dUboard without tne Hoof. 

Disbody (disbp di), V. [f. Dis- 7 + Body sb .] 
trans. = Disembody. Ilcnce Disbo a dled ppl, a., 
disembodied. 

1646 J. Hall Poems 38 Come, Julia, come ! let’s once dix- 
body what Strait matter ties to this and not to that. x66s 
Glanull Lux Orient. 143 (T.rThey conceive that the dis- 
bodied souls shall retuni. and be joined again to bodies of 
purified and duly prepared air. 1734 Watts Retiq. juv. 
(1789) 0 Ten thousand tongues Of hymning seraphs and 
disbodied saints. 1870 Lowkll Cathedral Poet. Wks. (1879) 
448 We cannot make each meal a sacrament, Nor with our 
tailors l>e disbodied souls. 

t DiftbO'gna, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + stem 
of Km-boouk, perh. after Sp. desbocar^desetnbocar 
to disembogue, f. des- * Dis 1 + boca mouth : the 
corresp. Fr. is d(boucher\ see Debouch.] intr. « 
Disembogue. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 302 The current of the 
Bay of Mexico, diiboeging botweene the Cape of Florida 
and Havana. x6«8 Hobbes Thucyd. (1833) 25 Near unto 
it disbogueth into the sea the lake Acherusia. 

Disbosoa*tion. [ad. mcd. L. dxsbosc&tidn-em 
(Du Cange), f. Dis- 4+ med.L. boscus , boscum 
wood.] The clearing away of woods; the con- 
version of wooded land into arable or pasture. 

17*6 Diet. Rust. (cd. j). Disboscation, a turning of Wood- 
ground into Arable or Pasture. Hence 1717 in Braulky 
Fam. Did . ; 1764 in Bailey (folio, ed. Scott) ; *775 in Ash ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Disbosom (disbu zom), v . [Dis- 7 c.] trans. 
To disburden one's bosom of; to unbosom ; to 
confess. Hence Disbosoming vbl . sb. 

i^4 Browning Colombo's Birthday 1. Poem* 1887 II. 185 
This prompt disbosoming of love. 1868 — Ring $ Bh. lit. 
614 Home went Violante and disbosomed all. 
t Disboirndi V- 1 Obs, rare . [f. Dis- i + 

Bound v. 1 ] trans. To separate by boundaries. 

x6at Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Lev. xxi. 24 Separated, 
in Greeke disparted (or d Abounded) you from all the na- 
tions. 

Disbou nd, v.% [f. Dis- 70 + Bound j£. 1 ] intr . 
To extend beyond its bounds. (Cf. Disbank, 
Disboard 3.) 

1843 E. Jones Poems % Sens . 4* Event 39 The company 
multiplies, the space distounds. 

Disbourgeon, obs. form of Disburgeon. 
Disbowal (disbatrel), v. In 5 dyabowalyn. 
[f. Dib- 7 a + Bowel tram. To take out the 
bowels of, eviscerate ; ■» Dirembowil. lit \ and Jig. 

ct 440 Promfi. Paev. taa Dysbowalyn, eviscero % exentero. 
1591 Spenser Rums of Rome 383 A great Ok# . . halfe dU- 
bowcl’d lies aboue tne ground. 1708 Wilson, etc. tr. 
Pet nmius Arbiter 75 The Cook that had for gotten to dis- 
bowel the Hog. 17x1 Luttrell Britf Ret. O857) VI. 704 
His body has been dixbowelled, and put into pickle. 

b. To take out (bowels or viscera). 

• S591 R. W. Toner td 4 Gismunda v. i. In Had. Dodsley 
VII. 87 Thus was Earl Palurin Strangled unto the death, yea, 
after death His heart and blood disooweU’d from his breast. 

Hence Disbo’welled plU a.. DieboirelUng 
vbl. sb. 

c X440 Prom/. Pan>. 122 Dyabowalynge, eviscerado. 
1680 Land. Gats. No. 1308/4 A most Carious and Excellent 
way of Preserving Dead Bodies, from Putrefaction . . with- 
out Disbowelling, seer-cloathing, mangling or Cutting any 


part thereof, n 1719 Addison tr. Horace Wks. (17*8) 146 
Nor the disbowclrd earth explore In search of the forbidden 
ore. 187* Rossrrri Poems % Burden qf Nineteh ii, 'Twas 
bull, ’twas mitred Minotaur, A dead disbowelled mystery. 

Digbrain (disbr^m), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Brain 
^.] trans. To deprive of the brain ; to dash out 
the brains of ; to remove the brain from. Hence 
Disbr&ined ppl. a. 

1631 C destines xx. 106 What cruelty were it in me, he 
dying dishrained, that I should live pained all the dales of 
iny life? 1884 Nature XXX. u6o If the cerebrum were 
removed . . disbrained and decapitated animals manifested 
much stronger reflex movements. 

Disbranch (disbnrnj), V. [f. Dir- 7 a + 
Branch sb. : cf. OF. desbrancher % - chir (in 
(lodef.), f. des- (Dis- 4) + brancher , f. branche 
Branch j £.1 

1 . trans . To cut or break off the branches of ; to 
deprive or strip of branches. 

*575 Art of Planting 15 If the trees be great . . ye must 
disbranch them afore yc set them ngaync. *6oo Si rflet 
Countrie Forme in. xlvi. 5x7 It is best to disbranch and 
prune tree* when the sap beginneth to rise vp into them. 
17x9 London & Wise Com/l. Card. ix. i. 279 Peas that are 
disbranched, bear a mote plentiful Crop than others. 1889 
G G. A. Murray Gobi or Shamo xiv. 228 The fury of the 
explosion had uprooted and disbranched the . . trees. 

2 . To cut or break off, ns a branch ; to sever. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. it. 34 She that herself will .sliver and 
disbranch From her material sap, perforce must wither And 
come to deadly use. 1611 Spi-kd Hist. Gt . Brit . ix. viii. 
§ 38 (R.) That duke-dome . . disbranched from France since 
the vear eight hundred cighty-fiue, W'as againe rent away. 
1796 Lamb Let. Wks. (1840) 14, I conjecture it is ‘dis- 
branched ’ from one of your embryo hymns. 1865 Swin- 
burne Atalanta 126 All this flower ot life Disbranched 
and desecrated miserably. 

f 3 . intr . To branch off, spring out of. rare. 

i6xa Pkacham Comfl. Gent. 162 Cavendish : out of which 
familie disbranched that famous Travailer, Master Thomas 
Cavendish. 

Hence Disbra*nohed ppl. a. } Disbranching 

vbl . sb. 

1616 Surfl. 8l Markh. Country Farm* 401 This disbranch- 
ing must be done in the decrease of the Moonc. 1843 
Zoologist I. 305 An old disbranched fir. 

+Di8bro*ther v z'. Obs. nonce-ud. [Dis- 7 b.] 
trans. To undo the brotherhood of ; to make no 
longer brothers. 

x6aa Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman cTAlf 1. (1623^75 No- 
thing did difference them, but their Religion, whereof, .they 
never argued, that they might not dis-brother themselucs. 

tDisbu ckle, V. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To undo the buckling of, to unbuckle, draw apart. 

15 6m Pharr AEtieid ix, Armcs disbukling seuerall wayes 
[diversaque brachia ducensj. 

Disbud (disbtrd), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Bud sb.] 
trans. To remove the buds of; to deprive of 
(superfluous) buds. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Did. b.v. Disbudding^ Peaches, 
Apricocks, etc. are. .disbudded, that the remaining Branches 
may be the better preserv'd. 1861 Dllamer FI. Card. 167 
Disbud dog-rose stocks, leaving only those buds to shoot, 
on which you intend to insert your bud. s88a Garden 14 Jan. 
28/3 To prevent our Cherries and Plums from being entirely 
disbudded we are obliged to use a considerable amount of 
powder and shot every year. 

Hence DisbuUding vbl. sb , ; Dlubirdder, one 
who disbuds. 

*7*jj Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Peach , The disbudding or 
nipping . . consists in taking away the useless Branches, 
and such os are found to be irregularly scituated. 176a 
Earl of Haddington Forest-trees 9 Such disbudding* and 
pruning* as 1 have advised. t888 Wood Farmer's Friends 
A* Foes 47 The bullfinch » . acting the part of a pruner and 
uUbudder. 

Disburden, -burthen (disbpud’n, -bfruffn), 
v . [f. Dis- 7 + Burden, Burthen sb.] 

1 . trans. To remove a burden from (the bearer) ; 
to relieve of a burden, lit. and fig. 

1531-9 Act 23 lien. VI //, c. ao. f 3 The Kynget Highnes. . 
coveting to disborden this rcahneof the acid great exacclons 
and intolerable charges of annates. 1576 Fleming Pano/l. 
E/ist. 40, I am disburthened and eased of many cares and 
troubles, 1681 Drydbn 6>. Iriar iv. i, You know, she 
disburdened her conscience this morning to you. 1734 tr. 
Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) II. m. 155 To ease and disburden 
the hive of its superfluous inhabitants. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola 1. xvii, Tne need she felt to disburden her mind. 

rqfl. i6*a Proc. Virginia 47 in Ca/t. Smith's Wks.( Arb.) 
135 The Ship having disburdened her selfe of 70 persons . . 
set forward. sSat A. Fisher JmL 19 Gulls are not the 
only birds that disburden themselves of their prey when 
pursued. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shof Hi, Having now dis- 
burdened himself of his great surprise, the schoolmaster sat 
down. 

2 . trans. To get rid of (a burden) ; to discharge, 
unload. 

a >586 Sidney (J.), Though by my thoughts I've plunged 
Into my life's bondage, I yet may disburden a passion. 
s66s J. Davies tr. Qleariu*' Vo*. A mb ass. u Obliging 
strangers to disburthen in the City all the Merchandises 
which pass through it. 1713 Addison Cato 1. vi. Lucia, dis- 
burden all thy cares on me. t8ei Southey Tkalaba v. Hi, 
A desert Pelican. . Her load of water had disburden'd there. 
i8a8 Life Planter Jamaica (ed. a) 149 Obtaining an excuse 
for disburdening his wrath upon her. 

b. r(fi. To discharge or empty itself ; to fall as 
a river. Also^g. 

1600 T. Poby tr. left Africa u. 333 This small river . . 
disburdened it selfe into the sea not farre from the citie. 
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1647 Stapylton Juveinxl 231 'I he port of Hostin, where 
Tiber disburdens it self into the Tyrrhene sea 1761 Hi mi 
Hist . hug, I. iii. 65 A new generation of men . . who could 
no longer disburden themselves on Normandy. 

3. intr, (for reft.) 'To unload, to discharge its 
load. 

1667 Milton P. I. v. 319 Where Nature multiplies Her 
fertil growth, and by disburd'niiig irrows More fruitful, 
t 1 §ao S. Ritf.ms Italy, .St. Math's Place 217 [I he prison- 
boat, that boat with many oars . . Disburdening in the Canal 
( )rfuno, That drowning-place. 

Disbu rdened, bu rthened, ///. a. [(. 
prec + - ki> I.] bleed from hut den. 

1598 Ft orio, Siarito, free, quit, discharged, dishurthencd. 
* 8*5 J- ‘sin , iiKNS.Sa/.i'». h'ss. 133 Versts proceed ft 0111 a dis- 
burthend brainc. 177* Flftchfr Logua Genrv. 11 '1 he 
disburdened clouds begin to break. 183a (1 Dowsts Lett. 
Cent. Countries I 506 Two or three disburdened vehicles. 
;«?«. Bryant Poems, * 1 ges xxv. With glad embnue The 
fair disburdened lands welcome a nobler race. 

Disbu rdening, -bu rthening, vbl.sb.. [f. 

as prec. 4- -ino T] 

1. A freeing from burden ; discharge; unloading. 

1381 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Ox/oid 415 Towardet 
the disburdening of the iTee farnie. XO44 Mu ton At (of. 
(Arb.) 61 This is not . the dinburdning of a particular fane ie 
1709 Strvpe - / ////. Kef. I. ii. 55 For the disburdening of 
their consciences. 

+ 2. That which is discharged; a discharge. Oh. 

x686 sEthioftan Adv lit hodorus 7 (Jod ) A valley, that 
receives the inundations and disburdening* of Nilus. 

Disbu rdening, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That disburdens. 

1836 T iuklwall Greece II. xi. 34 Solon . . met the 1 cason- 
able expectations, .by bis dishui (lining nrdinamc. 

DisDurdenment, -burtnenment. [f. 

Dihmjiidkk V. + -ME.NT.] The act or process of 
disburdening; the fact of being disburdened. 

x8i8 Be nth am Ch.-hug. Pref. 3s Whether any suth dis 1 
lmrthenment shall l>e attempted. 1859(00. Knot A Hale 
xi, He had never yet confessed his secret to Adam, but 
now he felt a delicious sense of disburthenment. 

t Disbu*rgeon, v. Oh. tare. Also 7 -gen. 

[f. Dim- 7 a 4* IUkukon jA] traas. — 1>i8bl j>. 
Hence Diabu rgeoning vbl. sb. 

x6ox Holt and Pliny I. 51; For dislmrgening «»f vines, 
and clensinp them of their superfluous leaucs l ln,l. 538 
Not .. to disburden or dcffoilc altogether such tiecs, 

Disburaable (disbiiMsab’l;, a, [f. Dihbuhhk 
v. + -ABLE ] Capable of being disbursed. 

1885 ( r. Mekicuhii Plana I xiv. 291 Anecdotes also me 
portable .. they can be carried home, they aie dishursahle 
at other tables. 

r t Disbu rsage. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -Af* F ] 
The act of disbursing ; disbursement ; expendituie. 

1711 Strypf Kttl Mem. II. xxiv. 490 An account.. of the 
payment, and dishursnge and discharge of the same. 

Disbursatory (disbiFisatori), a. V- L. type 
*dt shut sate: see next, and -ouv.] Charactered 
by or given to disbursing. 

1863 Mrs. C. Ciarkk S/taks. Char ; yi 161 Fenton, the 
least capable of the three suitois to be disbursatory. 

Disburse (disb/Vjs', v. Also 6 -bourse, 
-bource, -bursae, [orig, disbourse , a. OK. de r- 
in Hat/ -Darin.), mud. F. dfbourscr, 
in same senses, f. de v, Dim- 4 + bom sc nurse. Af- 
terwards assimilated to L. butsa , as if repr. a 1*. 

♦ disbursdre . Cf. Debikmk, Dihit khk.] 

1. (tans. To payout or expend (money); to pay 
or defray (costs, expenses). 

1530 Pai-row. 517/2, I have disbursed for hyni alrovc a 
hundred pounde. 1590 Shaks. Com. hir. i\. i. 38 'I nkc 
the Chninc, and bid my wife Disburse the sttimue, on the 
receipt thereof. x$9t Horsey Ttav. (Hakluyt Snc I ??o, 

I disburst to him and them 300 (toilers. - *847 N Bvcos 
Disc. Govt. 11. vii. (17^9) 42 Importation docs bring in nvuc 
profit than Exportation disbursetli. *70* Dp For l me- 
bom Eng. Introd. 33 Who Fifty Millions Sterling have 
disburs’d. 1776 trial of Xundocomar 16/2 Whatever con- 
tingent expenses you may find it necessary to disburse in 
Calcutta. 1x1859 Macai'Iav lltst. Pug. V 2si They had 
disbursed money largely, and had disbursed it with the 
certainty that they should never be re-imbursed unless the 
outlay proved benefit ial to ihe public. 

+ D To defray (a charge). Obs. 

154B Hall C hi oh. Hen. IV, 21 To disbource and pay al 
the costcs and charges. 1594 Plat Jnoelldio ui. jo Dis. 
bursing the charge both of the Bccrc, and the ingredients. 
161 x Coryat Crudities 377 Rupert us Duke of Alemanny 
disbursed the greatest charge thereof. 

C. To pay for or on account of (anything). iate. 

i860 Mere. Marine Mag. VII. 73 Commission on cash 
advanced to disburse the snip, 5 per cent. 

d. absol. To make disbursement. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 12 Each alike constraincs 
The hunger-bitten Client to disburse 1636 Dav knant Wits 
iv. ii, Sir . . you must disburse, For gold is a restorative. 
Mod. He has disbursed ltirerally in support of the cause. 

ta. fig. and transp. To spend, give out or away. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1203 And all my Fame that Hues dis- 
bursed be To those that liue and thinkc no shame of mo. 
x6ot Quarles Argalus 4* P. (1678) 52 In a whispering 
language, he disburs’d His various thoughts. 164a Fcli fr 
Holy <y Prof. St. ii. xix. (b] 126 He had rather disburse his 
life at the present. 1671 Gkbw Anat. Plants 1. i. 6 ao. 
(1683) 8 The said Sap being disbursed back into all the 
seminal Root. 

Hence Disbu rsed ppl, a . ; Disbursing vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a. 

<564 Golding Justine 35 (R.) He demanded to haue the 
Vor. HI. 


disbursing of the mony himscIfV 1611 CViur., PesPniisV, 
disbursed, laid out of a puisc 1615 ( • Sandxs i ia;\ 1 61 1 

His incomes arc gicat, hi* disbursing* little. 1858 M, >, . , 
Marine Af at;. V. 17] 1 ‘hese me deposited .111 charge of 
the .. disbursing agent. 

t Dilbu rge, sb. Obi. [f. JUCC. vb. : cf OF. i/< f- 
bottrs (16th c. in Littrc .] — 1 JiKiirHHKMKNT. Vo 
be in disburse, to lx? out of pocket. 

1608 M achin Dumb Knight ii. Come, theic is Some 1 
odd disbtiisc. some bribe, some gratulaiue Wlm Ii make 
>ou lock up Icisme. 168a S( arlkti L \ change* x 86 Jest 
on tlic one hand he be in disburse, on the other, in cash 
for his Principal 1716 !s Si w \i 1 Ptaiv 8 Feb c 188/ > 1 1 1 . 

73 (He]' offer* to be his (,)uoia tuu ml* tin* Disburse. 171s 
Pe hoe'* l'onr(, t. Put I jb 8 J lie annual Kent would 
abundantly pay the I’uMick for the tost Dmbuiscs. 178a I 
El NUNbTON lr Mnitial 11 lxtu 117 Of wealth m luxe 
liiMiriant thcdisbuisc! 

Disbursement ^lisbi> jsmcnO. [f. Disupunk 

v 4 -M> nt : cf. F. dcsboui sement (16th c. 111 Halz - 
1 )arm.), now dt!b- ] 1 

1 . The action or fact of disbursing. 1 

1596 Sri \sf m A fate Pel Wks. ((Jlobc ) 6 , 1 ’1 'Flic Quecius 

treasure 111 *oc gieatc occasions of disl»ur>eim utc* . i* not 
allw'ayes sot* plentifull, as it can spate hoc greate a soiuuie 
togithcr 16615 Hoorf A/ufogr Picf. (Jl>, Ills cbcaiful 
Disbuismcnt lot the icplnuttng of Ireland. 1756 n A# y\U Cs 
J'tav. (1 7tx>» I. 245 Upon any extraordinary disbursement, 
the cause of the difference in the n< count must be can fully l 
cnteied 1849 (Iro tie (,ieeie 11. Imi. (18621V 4^1 And that 
delii it xvas never m> complete as to stop the disbut sc incut 
of llie Dioliel) 

2. i hat which lias Ix'Cft disbursed ; money paid 
out; e\ | tend it urt*. 

1607 Vist/y PA s. (Surtees) 148 ’Hits is the whole dislrui se- 
ment for this jeate 1^*7 1818 f \s Mil 1 Put. India U 

i\. iv. 2Q4 'Hie sin plus of lecefpts above disbursements 
1847 (fKoih Gieuc 11. xxx in. (i8(<2) 111 . 5J '1 he xtsitois, 
whose disbursements went to clinch the inhabitants of 
Kn 1 ha 

Disburser (disbz>\is;> 4 \ [f DiMiimsK 7' 4- 
-KK *.] One who disburses. Also fig 
161 x SfFFir ///(/, Gt, Put. i\, xxiv, 397 'Hie sparing of 
money by the gi and dislmrsers x66o W. Si ( ki k Son a Hi A 
Prof. 409 fat tli is the gicat icccixci, nnd luxe is the great 
disburser. 1746 Gen Assembly Kn (i8;8t 8ft Mr Dab 
r> tuple xx as appointed ret elver and disbut set of said inonej. 
1881 / tuns j. May 11/3'lhc milltaiy di .burst rs knexv they 
had iliaxxn nroic than me audit tcstflied to. 

Disburthen: see Dimih'udkn. 
i Disbury (disl)c*ri), v, rate. [f. Dis-6f ]k u\ 
v J traits. To release fiom a buried condition; t 
to disentomb, disinter. Hence DUburiod ppl, a. 

1835 l.xiioN R ten d 11. in, Hisburied sei rets. 186a S tr. 

\ Stoiy II. 238 'I’be quail/ w'as shattered by the sttoke, and 
left disburted it* gliUcnug ticasutc. 

Diabutton (thsb» Fn), v ta/e. [f. Dim- 6 of 
7a + Hutton sb. or 7 '.] Pans. a. To deprive of , 
buttons, b. To undo the buttons of, to unbutton. 

1883 (». H. lk>t <, 11 ion in Hai fee’s Mag Apr. 7««r»/» Ills 
eldest son xvas disrobed and disbut toned 1887 /'nun \ 
1 Soul I. vii. 58 As the Spartan biqs kept thtir foxes under 
their waistcoats, defying the world to disbutton them ! 

DiB-Byronize : see Dim- b. 1 

DigO, current variant spelling of Dimk. 
t Disca'binet, v. Oh. rase. [f. Dim- 7 4 
Cabinet.] Pans. I o divulge or disclose, as the 
secrets of a cabinet 

1658 Mil kin stale's, 'J he Cabin* t-Coum it, containing tin* 
*lilef Art* of Empire, and Mysteiiesof Slate, dis<abiuctcd 
in Political and Polemical Aphorisms, grounded 011 Au- 
thority nnd Experience, .fly the cxci rctioxxn’d Knight Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

Discage fdisk^ d.^), v. [f. Dim- 7 c + C’.m.e 
jA] trans. To release <11 let out as from a cage ; , 
to uncage. 1 

16/9 ( ’>. Daniel Tiinanh , Hm. l\ ccnxvii, Ttampling 
the Mud of mixe<l Hrains clist ag\l From double fence 187a 
1 lnnysoM Gareth J ynette 19 t util she let me fly di*- 

t aged to sweep In cvci -highcring engle-i iiclcs up 'I o tin* 
great Sun of Glory. 

Discal (di’skal), a. [f. L. di$i*m Disk + -ai..] 1 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a disk, 
discoid. I 

1848 R. Hili in (iosse Xat. in Jamaica (18x1)34*, I In < 
exceedingly discal chaiactcr of the extremit). 1883111 ^J'd. j 
Sth. Lei. 

DiflCalceata (disk.e*lhi,c* l t' ,///. rt. and j/l [ad. I 
L. disc aicedt-us unshod, barefooted : sec next.] 

A. ppl. a. Unshod, barefooted ; spec, applied to 
certain orders of fiiars and nuns. 

1658 J. IJurbury Htst. Chmtine, Q. Sioedlaud ioj I’hc | 

present of 25 great bottles of wine, whith the Queen caus'd 
to lie given to the Carmelite discalceat Nuns, a 1667 J» h. 

'1 aylor Kerrreni c due to A (tar (1848) 51 Justin Martyr . . 
snith that the Gentiles when they came to worship were 
(omtnanded to be di*calceate. 1715 M. Damis A (hen. j 
Prit . I. Prcf. 37 Unlcs* . . some of the discalceat Mer ! 
ccnary Troops, stay behind. 1861 Neai e No/t 1 on Dalma- 
tia, etc. t8o Originally written by a Discalccatc Carmelite. 

B. sb. A barefooted friar or nun. I 

*669 Woodhead A 7 . Teresa 11 xvii. 118 Ten Cox cuts of j 

Discalccatcs. 1706 t x. Dufm's luil.Htst. 16 thC. 11 . i\. xi. 
429 From the Carmelites came the Congregation of those 
wnom they call Discal ceates. 

t Di*ca*lceate, V. Obs. rare- 0 , [(.discalceat- 
ppl. stem of L. discalcedre to pull off the shoes, f. 
Di8- 4 4- ca/< care to shoe, cakcus a shoe.l 
*6*3 Cockkram, Discalceat e, to put off ones Shoes. 165* 
in Blount Glossogr, 


Diaca a lceat«d, //A <». [ f freo. f -ti» '.] 

- Dimcalckatk ppl . a . 

1639 W, 1 aten 11 orthy Conimnn. Krw. is In those 
hotter climates lthr> 1 went discalcealed. and without she>ev 
1655 Fn 1 1 k ( 4 Hist, xi x ii 364 The dixenh rated Nuiuies 
of the Oidei of S. ( hue. 17^2 tr. Pns< hi tig ‘s Syst < ,V<\- 
V. 14s Ihe l.ulberaii ihurcltex and convents herr ate the 
dumb of ihe dwulceatrd. 1856 R. A. V AIK. II AN M) i/I, X 
( 1 8ft< A 11. 1/0 But thirtirn ' fei vent vii gins ’ xliull dwell theie, 
diM ale rated (that is, sandalled, not shod). 

t Diacalcea tion. Ol». [n. of action iiom 

I.. i/z'iui/i ,-ilu : see DiM'ti.cKATK t'.J The action 
«>t taking oft the shoes, cf. in token of reverence. 

a 1638 Mi 1 >t Ktvti.n,, Gtnf t Ho. Wks (1672)11 347 An 
ullii.ion to that Kile of l>i*iuh r.tliou used by the Jews Mini 
otlui Nations tif the Orient at their coming into Suited 
plates 1669 (’.mi ( it (,* utiles 1. 11. »x. 1 |B 'Ihe P>tha- 
gort an niotlc of disralt 1 at ion, or putting ort the shtics, nt 
entrain e into the '1 rmple 

Disoaloed idiska* lst>, ppl. a. [as if from a 
vb. *diualic , repr. 1,. distahed-re + -KI». (’I. 

Disc’ll APt K.] * 1 )IHCA1CKATK phi. a. 

1631 Wi 1 \ i it J«(, hnn Mon. 139 1 hi y arc called Cannes 
dixcnlccd. or bate footetl Friers 1700 Kxiai 1 lint. I nils 
111 2(>4 Ihe King . walked in PnuesMou . to the Church 
of the 1* tain nt an* (list alt etl. 1867 I . M>x H 1 Kill- Hi ( ladle L. 
ix. 1 13 Cfttiml is the head qu.utcis t»l the Disc alt ed C'aimr. 
Iites. 1885 < atholn / >/, /. /ft s ‘I he t aiimlitc reform both 
of men and xxoinui, tuslitutid by St. I nc*a, is also div 
cult rd. 'I he (list .deed Augusta >1 m* x II* units) were founded 
by father Thomas of JtMts, a Pottiigucse. 

t Disca le, r Obs. [f. dt-^ Dim- 7a 4 - Scale 

'A.] Dam. To dt piive of the shell or ncales. 

*453 Mm 11 1 & 111 nni i Health's Imftov (1746) 271 1 * a< h 
of them (t revisses and shmnps| must be discalrd, nnd (lean 
puked xx ith much unllmg. 1661 laixtil Hnt. Anhn A 
Mm ig/ I o be sotldt n in milk till they be tender, being 
first distaled, and the long gut pulled out. 

t Disca’lendar, r. Obs. Also ^ dinkal*. 

[f. Dim- 7 c 4- CvtKMiMt r//.] halts. To erase or 
remove from the calendar. 

1593 Nasui Chi is t' i l .(161 1)40 'Die feast of 'rnbernni Irs, 
the feast id xxxcct Br« ad, and the feast of Weekcn, shall tiuiie 
Im <* (list nlendicd, 1667 W’a i i- lotot si hire J.ond. 84 Winch 
Sept . let it be Distalcudicd, Mini not be nuntbeted amongst 
the 'I welvc. 

Discale nohe dron. ( o' 3 ‘- [f. Di - * + Sc,\ • 

I. I-NOIIKDKI.N J SrC <|Uot. ) 

1878 Gihni y ( rvsta/fogi . 63 A double twelve-sided pyra. 
tuul, the fates of whuh aie s) mnn trie ally arranged with 
rc*pc< 1 to eat h of the sext n planes of the hexagonal t > |>e of 
syinmt t»y .is called the disutb nohetlroii 

t Discameration. ( >/n tau~ l . [n. of action 
from L. type *dis<(t/ucnb e, f. Dim- 6 + I., lantera 
chamber.] = Dimini amkuvtion. 

1670 (i. H. lint, ('animals Ii. ill. aoo Clement the ninth 
was never to be per* waded to the discamciatum of C astro. 

t Discamp (disk;c , mp>, v. Mil. Obs. [ad. It. 
u am pat e, with substitution of the full form of the 
prefix dis- foi s- : cf. Dkc\\mi\] 

1. intr. To raise or break up a camp ; to 
depart from a place of encampment ; to decamp. 
Also Jig 

*579 y enton Gnmtaid. (i<u8) t \ i Afoi wbidi an ul cut 
t ht y dim anuxsl set retly in the night to go to Quit t< ) . 165s 
I/rouhahi jtiotl W’ks. (1834) /n Hdrhty, fortitutle, nnd 
xigitaiK it-, must needs disc amp, if Maminotia give the wotd. 
*11693 K abe/an 111. xxxvu 311 lie was aU»ut tliscarnping, 

2 tian r. a. To remove or abandon a tamp), 
b. To force (anyone) from a camp, force to aban- 
don a camp. 

*574 Hiiioxxkh Gurnaia'i ham Ff (is77)/7? ( I com- 
mand you to lea tie your armour, to discanip your tamp. 
1606 Hoi 1 and Sue/on. i 5 No cnemio put he extr to flight, 
but be dis<«nu»cd him and tlraite )um out of the field. 1658 

J. (’on sir ( hofah a vii 140 lie discam|*cd In* Arm), and 
matched to meet Ariamcncs, 

llcncc Disea’mping vbl. sb. 

>579 F 1 nion Guimard. 11.115^) 84 Ihe King departed 
with his anny befoic day, without sound of trumpet*, to 
(outr lus di camping us imu li as be could 1611 Cok.r., 
Ptstampemcut, a disr amping. 

t Disca’ndr, V. Oh. rare. fAlso 7 erron. 
diacander.) [f. Dim- 6 4- ( Asm zl] intr. i o melt 
or dissolve out of a candied or solid condition. 

1606 Siisks. Ant. Sf Cl, nt. xiti. 1O5 By the dtscandrriug 
of thib pcllcttcd slot me. Hud. ix. xii. 22 'Hie hearts . t(* 
whom 1 gaud heir w-ishcs, do di* Candle, melt their sw* • t 
On blossoming C^ *ar 

t Discanon, V. Obs. tare . [f. Dim- ;c 4 

CANON sb.~\ tram. To exclude ftotn the canon. 

1608 7nd t*t. Drf Reasons Refusal Snbsd ifiion 218 He 
at knowbdgeth arguments more forublc. .to dtscanou those 
lx>okc* 

Disc&'nonise, v. [f. Dim 6 + c 4 anonizf.] 

T 1. tram, 'i'o exclude from the canon. Obs. 

. ,6 P 5 Si it i n 1 1 Hi ttfe h xam xvjii B7 We div anoni/e no 
bonk of < anotitcall scriptures, 1638 ( Hit 1 inow. Pe/ig. Prof 
1 11. ft 38. 67 Diver* lx>ok*t must be disr anoni/’d. 1 660 
Fish hr Rustuk's Alarm Wks. (1670) 289 Di*-Canor»t/ing 
all others save such as arc in your Bibles, called Canonical. 

2. To undo the canonization of. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 521 Hiey are 
dist anoni/ing Lhe heroes of religion, and raising altars to 
the apostles of philosophy, 

Hence Plicanonlu tion. 

1811 Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) I. 151 'The dis- 
ennonikation of this saint of theirs is impossible. 

Disc&nt, variant of Dkhcant. 

r»2* 



DISCAFACITATE. 
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DilOftpacitate (dixkapa.*Mt<r*t , V. fare. [f. 
Dih* 6 + Capacitate] /nvis. To deprive of 
capacity, to incapacitate. 

1660 Z. Choi ion Baduiing Feted s Bette/ s 3R Circum- 
stances attending the mselves, and disrupa< itating them unto 
the Act. i8s^ f.AMii Btog. Stem. Litton Mist. VVks (1B71) 

J ,o6 An unavoidable infirmity absolutely discapm itatcd him 
or tragedy. 

+ Decapitation. Ohs . rate. [n. of action 
fiom Rom. dm apt tat c, OF. deuapiter , for L. de- 
lap/tdtei see 1>K- I. fi ] -- DkcU’Itation. 

1787 W Mamhiiail A f o> folk If. 312 Whether it he a uni- 
% ci sal faculty belonging to Hies .. to live 111 a state of <hs- 
< .natation. 

Discard (diskaud), v. [f. Dim- 7 c \ FakrjA ; 
cf. OF desui/ler (see Decani)); Sp., Tg. deuat tar 
(Mmshcu 1*99, It. scat tare (for *diuartatc, 1 to 
discard at cards* (Florio 1598).] /ran s. 

X. Can/s. To throw out 01 reject v a card) from 
the hand. Also ahsoi. 

In whist, ct< , applied to the action of placing a card from 
one of the two remaining suits when not able to follow the 
lead and not trumping. 

1501 fr t OHIO 2 mi / r m/t's 69 I.et vs ajpee of our game goe 
to, du*( arde. 1680 Co 1 1 on Gamester in .Singer.///*/. Cards 
26s By discarding the eights, nines, and tens, them will re- 
main thntcen tards. 1744 Ilnur /'/(/net 49 After he has 
discarded lie cannot alter his discard. 1816 Sim.i- u I/tsf. 
i antx 2 ,8 The pi ivcr. dis< ards tlncc inferior caids. 18 6a 
Cav i* Niusii H' h t \ t \ \ 870) 9 1 Vou weaken a Hint by disi anting 
from it. 1870 H a r 1 * v is \Vamk Mod. Hoyle. II hi\t 8 

2 . To cast off, cast aside, reject, abandon, give 
up. 

1, okio, l hire nelle star tate to fall among ill coin- 
panic, a« a man would say among kiu li a*aicdis< aided fiom 
others. 1603 lion and Platan It /, Mo/. i.«oh, 1 was viry 
much angry and offended that 1 w*ns -odisc.udcd and left 
out 166a J. l>/\uisti Oh at ins l \>v. A/nbas\ 81 Senti- 
ments of shame and honesty .. ate quite discauhd by the 
Muscovites. *7a7Swtn Let. on Batg tongue WV. s 1755 
II. 1. 191 Many gross improprieties, which huwcvu au- 
thorised by practice .ought to be discarded. 1764X110 
Jnoniey h. § 6. 109 They disc aided all secondary qualities 
of ImxIics. 180a Mar. I.ik.i wok hi Moral l\ (1816) 1 . x 87 
lie had displeased his fiicmis, and had l»ecn discarded in 
disgrace. 1856 Sim B IIkodd Pxnhol, !//•/. 1 . 1. 25 We have 
. .chscAided our faith in astiology and witches. 1878 Jltxu y 
Fhystogu 200 It is generally so warm that the miners are 
glad to discatd most of their clothing 

t b. To cast or force awny J> om anothei). 1 ate. 

1596 Sri* Nsi k /'. Q. v v. 8 lie that hclpe (i. c. her shield] 
fiom her against her will discaided. 

t C. To ill vest, rid, or ftee (any one) of ; also 
77/7. Ohs . rare. 

1656 S. Hoi 1 and Zara (1719) 7 j 'Hie more peaceful Soul . 
|ar«*J discarded of their Anxieties. *73* Gentleman In - 
st f luted (cd 10) (DA, 1 only discatd myself of thos« 
things that are noxious. Ibid. 402 (I* ) I he old man’s aval ice 
discarded him of all the sentiments of a patent. 

3 To dismiss from employment, scivice, or 
office ; to cashier, discharge. 

a *5 86 Sidney t These men were discaided by that un- 
woitnv piinio, as not woithy the holding. 1688 l.i 1 1 to 11. 
Burf Ret (1857)1. *72 A soldier haveing spoken base w«»ids 
.. was whipt, and the next clay . . chs c.itdcd. 171a .Su in 
J/ul. to . Stella 9 fan., My man ..is a sail dog , and the 
minute I eotno to Ireland I will dbanid him 1858 lit (KIP 
< trihz . (1873) II \m. 571 Having discarded the able ad- 
v isers of Ills father, lie conferred the highest posts upon men 
as narrow and incompetent as himself 

*J* b. \\ ith double object : 1 o dismiss or banish 
(a person) from (a place). Ohs. 

1650 W. Bkoih.h A<n>. F/i/u (i(>y>) 66 I est I be disgraced 
and d ini aided lhy I’al.ue und I’reseme foi evci. 1670 
Wait on Lives 1. 4B A Pcison of Nobility was at ibis very 
tune discaided the Couit, und justly committed to prison 

Discard, sly [I. prcc. vb.J 
1 . Cani\. a. The act of dtsoaiding or rejecting a 
enrd from the hand. b. The card so rejected. 

*744 l sce IhscYRnrc 1 1 1778 C f nsi' s Hoyle's (,aunx 

lmf>r , B'tquct 119 In order to capot the Ridel -baud, you are 
to make a deep Discard, mu h as the ijueen, Ten, and Light 
of a Suit. 1876 A Cami'iiiii Wai ki- r ( '0/ tei t Ca/d ( lloss., 
F/stord. the card you play when you cannot follow suit, 
anti do not trump it. 187B H. H. Gums O/ttb/e 1/ Having 
placed his discard on the pool dish, he takes from the Stock 
a nu in her equal to his dis« ard. 1885 I*woi ior // hist v in 92 
Your original discard indicate* jour .shortcut suit if trump 
strength is not declared against you. 

2 . That which i» discarded, an offcast, rate. 

189a Sm't'NsoN .'Gross the Flatus *ry 7 In the biothcl the 
discard of society. 

Discarded (diskirjdt*d), ppl a. ff. Dihcakr 

V. + -FD l .j 

1 . Cards. Thrown out fiom the hand. 
a 1631 Donne Serin. vxxviii. 377 We have seen in our aye 
Kings discarded and f he discarded Cards taken in again 
and win the Game. 1816 Singer Hist. C ards 239 The dealer 
for whom the discarded cards count, 

2 . Fast off, rejected ; dismissed from employ- 
ment, discharged. 

1505 Smakn John v. iv. Ta Welcome home agnine dis* 

< urued faith. 1718 L /ee thinker No. 76 p 2 A discarded 
Servant has it in his power to dishonour Ins Master or Mis- 
tress. 1840 Mm adi ay Hist. Lng. II 14 The wisdom and 
viitue of the distarded statesman. 1875 Jowett /Unto 
1 . 69 We have again fallen into the old discarded error. 

Discarder (diskaudai). [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] 
One who discards or rejects. 

1880 Bi •rton (). Anne 11 . x. 158 That eccentiic discardcr 
of conventionalities. 


t DiscaTdinat*, V. Ohs. [f. Dih- 6 + L. 

cardm-em hinge + -ate :i : cf. L. cardinat-us 
hinged ] /tans. To unhinge. 

165a Beni owes Theoph. v. xvtii, Canst Motion fix? count 
Sands?. .Disc animate the Sphe.lrs? 

Disoardinff (tliskiiudin), vhl. sb. [f. Djhcaud 
v . + -iso *.] 'Hie action of the verb Dimcahr. 

1 . Cards, 'l'he rejection or throwing out of a card 
from the hand. Also at /rib. 

1593 Pi ii t. ( hron. hdiv. / ( jfiatp J. ts g Since the King hath 
put us among the (list ardmg cauls, and as it were turned us 
with deuces and trejsoutof the dre k. 1594 Care w llua/tes 
h 1 am. il'its vm. (1596) 112 'bo know. .the skill of disc aid- 
ing. 1778 C« Jones Hoyle's Games Impr , Fii/uet 119 lly 
iv hull Manner of discarding, you have a Probability of 
so iiing fifteen Points for your l^uinl 111 Diamonds. 

2. Rejection, abandonment ; dismissal fiom em- 
ployment, discharge. In (plot. 1840 totur. That 
which is discarded. 

j66o T. M. Hist. In depend iv. 55 A hot-spnr realot .. 
whose ambition made oUl Nol lay him aside as dangcious, 
and that dishonourable discarding ciealed him a desperate 
Fnemy to the Ciornweliau name. 1663 I Sj*kN( 1 k / *rodt- 
eii’S (16651 306 'Die discarding «»f that jash Principle. 1840 
llkowNiNo A o/dillo vi. 444 Then subject ..to tby cruec 
the world’s discaidings. 

Disca rdment. ta/e. [f Discard v. + -mknt.] 
'rhe action of disuuding ; rejection, abandonment. 

1844.V But. l\'e.‘ i. 395 'Dieir discaidment by the Hindus 
as itligious autlmiitirs 

( Disca rdure. Ohs. tare. [f. Discard v. + 
-t’Hi-.l »piec. 

1780 Mas UK Hume's Dial. 11. 3S In what shape does it 
constitute a plea for the entire disi.mlure of religion 7 

Discaro : s»cc I )is- 9. 

Discarg, -carge, obs. vnr. Discharge. 
l Di8Ca*mate, G Ohs rate, [ad late L. type 
*d/si am a/ -us ^for 1.. deuarndt-us : sec !)»•- I. 6), 
f. Din- 4 + catn-ctn flesh, iatniU-its fleshy; cf. It. 
(<// sauna to , Sp. due at nado, OF, desi arttd. mod.F. 
do 1 hat nd.} Shipped of flesh. 

1661 Giv n v ti,i / an. Doy/n. 141 A memory, like a sepub 
clue, furnished with a load of broken and ihscnrnatc 
Rjnes, 

So t Di»ca’mated phi. a n deprived of ‘ flesh ’ or 
bodily form, disembodied: the reverse of incar - 
tialcd. Ohs. 

1718 Eakhiry tr Bnr/nt's St, Dead I. 66 le*us went thro* 
all, for be went to the Region of Humane Scuds, and being 
discamated, he w.u» a living rational Soul, like to a humane 
one. 

1 Dis ca rve, V. Ohs. ta/e. [f. Dis- i + Carve.] 
To dissect. 

*54 * R Cohand Guy don's Qn> si. Chinny. Proccde in 
djs» aruv nge almost c vnto yleon where as the gut begynneth 
that lijght Lollou. 

Disease plKkv 1 ^, V. anh. [f. Dis- 7 a + C ahk 
d> ] t) atts. 'l’o remove the ease or covering of ; to 
uncase, unsheathe, undress. Also inlr. ( — tejl .) 
Hence I)iaoa*Ned ppl. a. 

*5 ^ Re 1 l S nn> Fopt/y t. in. ii. 97 Fell upon his di .eased 
swoid. i6zo Su \ ks Jt/np v.i 85 Fetch me the llat, and 
Kapur in my O II, i will disease me, arid my s, |f<* piesctii 
/\s 1 was sometime Mill. one. 1825 I.amii F(/le,t Fillo/v , 
Disease not, I piny you 188a R Nmiuuson in A >'w 

5 hah\, .S(h l /an\, (iS.kf .*) j 4 j Having disua*c‘(| himself of 
Ills doublet and vest 

I Disca sk, v. Ohs. ta/e. [f Dim- ^c t Cahk ] 
/tans. T\> take unt of the cask. 

1615 ( * S\Nins l fax', v *,9 No '1 unny is sufTeied to be st>ld 
at Venice, \ nlcsse lirst distaskt,and searclit to the IkiIIoiuo. 

Discaste diskust , V. /tome 7 i'd. [i. Dim- 7 c 
-f Favik.] t/ans. 'localise to lose caste. 

1881 .Sat. Fix’. No tjzt. 318 With the deliberate and 
formal purpose of distasting idolalors. 

Discastle: see Dis- 7 c. 

I* Disca tter, v obs. A Iso 4 deskater, 5 des- 
cator, 8 dis-scatter. [In M 1 C. dc- scale / , f. F. dc-, 
ties - (Dr- 6, Dih* i) + Scatter; the picftx being 
subsupiently confot mod to D. dts-, dt-.\ t/ans. 'Po 
seattc r abtond, disperse. 1 lenc«* Discattered ppl ft 
< 1325 Foem Finns Fdto. //, 315 in Fol Songs tCnimhnl 
4t7 lilt ,s *n> dcskatered lx>the )iulcr and thidere. 1496 
Hi 7*i v <5 Fa up (W de W > v. vui /o()\Voo be to the sb< pc- 
herdes that thus dcst ate ien the Hot ke 1397DVNJI1 l tv, 
ICa/s \i lxw i, 'Die broken remnants of dist atteud [td.ij 17 
dis-st attcicdj powe r 1613-8 1 »ami i.( oil H/st. Lng.lUsyd) 
32 Petty lev oils m ule by discattired troupe*. 1635 Rkaik- 
vv\ir.Dt<n/ F/.u 43, 1 bcguuue tt> recollect mj discatcicd 
senses, 

Discea8;©,-C8Gs,eic.,obs. ff. Decease, Disease. 
Disceat, -coipte, -eeit, obs ff. Dd eit. 
Discoauo, -ceiue, etc., o!>n. ff. Dm ki\k, etc. 
t Disce de, v. Ohs. [.ul. J„ disicd-hre to scjia- 
iate, depart, f. Dis- 1 y < Si Ire to go] intr. 5 l'o 
depait. deviate. ^U>uall> Jig.) Hence Disce d- 
ing vhl. sb. 

2650 Ri lwkr Anthropomtt 347 They who onely disccde 
from this exact rule 1665 Hihikl Mioogr. 30 One part 
of the Eaid Folk would appmach and make toward the 
stick, whereas allot b« 1 would ebstede and Hy away. Ibid, 

6 This Disccding of the heal 111 glass drops by the . .cooling 
rradiations. 

Disoede, obs. (bud) fonn of Decide, 

Discance, Discend, etc, obs. ff. Descence, 
Descend, etc. 


DISCBBIT. 

Di scansion, -tion, obs. ff. Dkscension, Dih- 

SENHION. 

Discent, obs. var. of Descend. 

161s W. pARkt tt Cut tainr-Dr. (1876) 14 If any vice arise 
from the Court . . it immediately discerns to the Cittie, 
1639 Macau o Can. Fhyuck 37 The wandering discerning 
pains. 

DiBcent, obs. form of Dfhcknt, Dissent. 
Discept (dise'pt), v. rate. [ad. L. disi ept-dre 
to contend, debate, decide, determine, f. dis- (Dis- 
2, 3) * cap/dt c to try to catch, catch at, strive after, 
etc.] intr . To dispute, debate; to express dis- 
agreement or difference of opinion, to 'differ*. 

165a (iAL'Lit Magasttout. 27 It Is God that thus discepts 
with you 1818 ’ 1 . L. Pi ai ock Nightmare Abbey xi. 150 
Permit me to disiept. 1853 Rrownjng MasLr Hug ties of 
.Saat-Gothu xiv, One dissertates, ho is candid; Two must 
discept,-- has distinguished ; Three helps the couple, if ever 
yet man did. x868 - - King y Bk. x 1 450, I try it with my 
1 cason, nor di^ccpt From any ]K>int 1 piobe and pronounce 
sound. 

Discept, obs. form of Deceit. 

Discept&tion (disept^i-J^n). arch. Also 4- 7 
deoept-, o dysoept-, 6-7 descept-, 7- dissept-, 4-6 
-acioCuln. [a. F. distef/at ion (14th c. in Code!.), 
nd. D. disceptatidn-cm, n. of action f. discept dre .* see 
Djsceit.] Disputation, debate, discussion. 

138* Wyci ik Korn. xiv. 1 'Jake 3e a syk man in bileue, 
not indcceptacioutisfO/^j. or disj>eticioiim>]of thou^tis 15*9 
Mork Dyalore lit. Wks, 203/1 Our foimar dysctptacion ami 
reason yng, had belwene vs before bis dc^>artyng. 160a 
Ft LiikcKE. Fa/tded es 15 The Fanpeiuur . . did cause a., 
generall nssembhc of estates to be held for the disccptation, 
and tlet iding of this doubt. 1670 Waiion Lives Wks 1793 
1 65 'i hese unhappy disccptations lietwccn Hooker and 
’liavcis. 1755 Mage ns Insurant es II. ^65 Such Contro- 
vcisy sliall Ijc decided by the Arbitration of good ami 
honest Men .. who shall decide the Affair in suen Manner 
as that no Damage may happen to the Owner during the 
'lime of Disccptation. 1833 Sir W, Hamilton Dtsntsx. 
(1K5A 118 'iheir subtlety in philosophical disceptutioux. 

+ Disoepta tious, a. Ohs. tare. [f. prcc. : 
see -or s.] Disputatious; controversial. 

168a D’URrtY But let's Ghost 99 Ruz/ing Whiinseys 
w'aim'd the Addle Part of his diseeptatious Noddle. 

t Eiscepta'tor. Ohs. rate. [a. L. distep/d tor t 
agent- n. f. dist cptdre to debate, DI8CERT,] A 
disputer, debater, controversialist. 

16*3 Fo< k 1 kam, Dtsieptator % a fudge in a matter. 1656 
Rkmm (t/ossogr.. Distcp/afor . also he that aiguex or 
disputes. 1675 J. Smiiii Ckr, Keltg Appeal |. 2y 'Die 
inquisitive discf|»talors uf this Age . . who with their nltn- 
catton and 1 * igos had turned out of their Creed the Amen 
of their Progenitors, 

t DisceptatO’rial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
*disccpla/i>tt-tts (f. dt aepid/or : see prec.) + -al.] 
Pertaining to disputation or controversy. 

1810 Rent iiam Fatkmgi 1821) 141 Wlint with ratiocinatoiy, 
or at least disc cptatonal c unctation. 

+ Disce*ption. Ohs. rate. Erroneous form of 
Dimokitatiox, 

149a Ad. lhn/i, Cone 298 (Jam.) For the dibcejicioiie of 
the Kmgis lcigis he aulde summoudis 

Discoptre, vnr. of Dis-ho-ttiik v. 

I Discerebrat©, v. Obs. [f. Dih- 64 L. 

/ erchr-um brain + -ate*i. Ff. deiereht izei\ trans. 
'To depiivc of the biain ; to disbinin. 

1654 G ayion FLas Ao/ts 111. vui 121 For the diseerebrat- 
iug of his Knights head. 

Discern (diyoun), v. Also 4 disaerno, 4-7 
discerne, 5-6 des*, dyscorne, 6 dyaaerne. Sec 
nKo Dkckhn. [a. F. dhcenur , in OF. also dis- 
su ner{ 1 3th c. in I Iat7.-1 )arm.), ad. T-. dtscern-Fre to 
separate, distinguish, determine, f. Dih- i + cernFre 
to sepai ate. In early times sometimes confused 
with Decern, which in OF. also appears as des- 

< et tier ] 

1 1 . t/ans. To separate (things, or one thi ng from 
another) as distinct ; to distinguish and divide. 

0430 I.viMt Min. Foems (1840) 87 (Matz.) Pictagomx ,, 
Fondc fust out j , a figure to diMerne Thcyre lyflf here 
short, nml !>IT that ts ctnne. 1533 More Ahsw. Foysoned 
BA. Wks 1050/2 <>ur snuiour would not discernc & deuide 
f»>th fiom tin* w< >01 ke, but sayth that the faith it selfe wan 
the vvoorke of goil 1549 Fu\ 1 kdai k F.rasnt, Far. 1 John 48 
It is not the saciamcntt s that disc erne the children of God 
fiom tlu* clultlrt n of the devj II ; hut the puritie of lyfc, and 

< h unit* 1614 R. '1 amok Hog hath tost Fear/ iv. in 
Ha/I Dods/i y XI. 481 'I hat picciou* gem of icason, by 
which so|<*ly We are discern'd from rude and brutish leasts. 
164s V ssiii « Body Div. 30 'Dial so he might In* discerned 
fiom all things cicatcd. For nothing is like unto God. 

2 . To recognize as distinct ; to distinguish or 
separate mentally (one thing from another); to pet- 
ceive the diffetencc between (things), anh. 

1483 Gaxton G. lie la Tour H iv, By the knowyng of it 
they shade . disterne the good fio the euylJ. 1531 T. Wll» 
son Log the (1580) 20 b, To discerne the truthe from that 
"hichc is false. 1379 t ulkk He skins' Fart, 363 If wo 
discern the two testaments, the promises are not the same. 
i6ji Bibik 2 Sant. xiv. 17 As an Angc! of God, so is my 
lord the king to dixeerne good and bad* 17*7*28 Gay 
Babies 1. x, Can be discern the different natures? 1834 
I H. Newman Faroch. Sentt. I. xvii. 257 Like men who 
have lost the faculty of dfo erning colours. 1837-9 IIallam 
Hist. Ltt. IV. iv. iv. I 38 j 7 a We discern good from evil 
hv the understanding. 1886 Ruskin Prueterita I. vi. 109 
Not having yet the taste to discern good Gothic from bad. 
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DISCERPTIBLE 


3 . intr. To perceive or recognize the difference 
or distinction; to make a distinction; to distin- 
guish or discriminate between, art h, 

R. A Hit. F. C. 513 Wymmen . . j>at bitwene )»c 
stele and he stayre dissernc nojt cunen < 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxii. 103 |>ni . . can discerne betwix gude and cuill. 
*S35 Coverdaik A zek. xxii. 26 They put no dyfference 
hetwene the holy and vnholy, nether dint erne hetwctie the 
elenc and vnclcnc. 1651 Hobbes Lev/ath. 11. xix. 97 One 
that cannot discerne between Good and K\ill. 1711 Anno 
nos S’fe,t. No 255. P5 Some Men cannot discern between 
a noble and a mean Action. 1841 Mvirx Gath tit. 111 
§ 5. 18 The spiritual mind ..discerns and separates between 
the things which differ in excellence. 

4 . tt am. To distinguish (one thing or fact) by 
the intellect ; to recognize or perceive distinctly. 
(With simple obj., or clause expressing a proposi- 
tion.) 

13 . Cursor M. 15066 (Cidtt . ) Cum nu forth vr sauucour, we 
haucdisccrnd [3 A/S'S'. desired] )>e, Jm right king of is»m I, 
qua sum J*s soth can sc. <-1386 Chaucer Knt.'s 7 '. 2145 Than 
may m<jn wcl by this ordre discerne, That thilke nioevcrc 
xtabul is and eterne. 15*9 Mork Dyaloge 1. Wks. 1 64/4 
If., ye coude not make your audience to disierne the 
truthc. 1641 Wilkins Math. Afagiek 1. vi. (164R) 41 Hence 
also may wee discerne the reason why (etc ). 1667 Mu ion 

P. A. 1 326 His swift pursuers from Hcav’n Gates distent 
IV advantage. 1679 U Aouison hirst State of Afahu - 
ntedism 126 If we look into the condition of Christianity 

. at the time .. we shall discern it miserably shaken and 
convuls'd. 1*36 Ruti.kr Anal. 1. v. 124 We do not discern 
how food ana sleep contribute to the growth of the body 
1850 T Vnnyson In Aleut. lxviil, I wake, and I discern the 
truth. x86t M. Pattison Jus, I. 33 Incapable of discerning 
where their true interest lay. 

b. intr. or absol. 

t 1374 Chaco- k I roytus ill. Prol g(Harl.) In heuene and 
helle and erthe and saltc sc Is fell i»i inygltl If |>at I wol 
dcscernc. 1581 Mdicahihc /'ost/tons iii. g Which skill to 
discern so nniiuwly..is not 111 all 17*8 ^ 01 no /.we 
l 4 ante iv. (*757) 110 Compton, boin o'er senates to preside, 
l>ccp to discern, and widely to suivc y, 

c. intr . To have cognizance, to judge of 

<ri6aa Uacon Hen. / 7 /, Wks. (1R60) 3s 3 ibis comt of 

Star-chamber, .discerneih. .of forces, frauds, mines vaiious 
of stellionate, and the inchoations towards crimes c apital 
.. not actually committed. 1633 Hr. 11 Ait Hard l\ its, 
N. T. 135 Is there nobody, think est thou, that can discunc 
of truth, but thou and thy followers? a 1649 Winiiimoi* 
Hint* Eng. (1853) I. 380 The magistrates discerned of the 
offence clothed with all these ciicu instances 

5 . trans. To distinguish (mi object) with the* 
eyes; to sec or perceive by evpiess effort of the 
powers of vision; to * make out* by looking, des- 
cry, behold. 

< 1386 Cn Aoc'hK Knt.'s T. 1131 Wyndowe was thet noon, 
Thurgh which men myghten any light disccnic. 1548 
Hall Chron., Rii/t. Ill, 50 A bt*knn w* a greate lantnm* 

. .which maic be sene and discerned a great space of. 1653 

H. Cot.an tr. Pinto's Itav , v. 12 ‘I he sinoak was so 
thick, as wc could hardly disc ern one another. 173a 
IlrKKRC^V A lei f hr. 1. fi 10 The best eyes are necessary to 
discern the minutest objects. 1812 1 'ennvson Lord of 
Burleigh 42 Till a gateway she discerns With ntmonal 
bearings stately, i860 1 ynpall (Htu 11. wii 317 We could 
discern no trace of rupture (in the icel. 

+b. intr, or absol. Obs. rare . 
jv 3*4 Chai cer It. Fame 11. 401 {Fair/ i'v Bod/. MSS ) 
Or elles was the nne so tliikkc Ihat y nc myght(c] not dis- 
ccrne (t’n.r/. that I myght it not dec erne], a 1649 Win- 
ill hop AVw Eng. (1854) II. 72 It was fio/en also to sea so 
far as one could well disc ern. Ibid, If. 81 'I line was sue h 
a precipice as they could scarce discern to the bottom. 

c. trans . To distinguish or perceive distinctly 
by other senses, rare . 

1378 Hanisikk Hut. Man v. 71 Sundry portions of 
sinewe* .. scattered onely to discerne annoyauncc at any 
tyme oflfred. 1863 Gto. Kitoi Romota 1. x, His ear dis- 
cerned a distressed childish voice ctying. 

H 6. formerly sometimes used for DECERN. 

1494 Famyan Citron, vn. 549 We pronounce, dysccinc 
and declare, the same kynge Rycharde to be enable and 
vnworlhy to the rule and goucrnaunce of the foresaycl 
realmys. 1513 Covi-mdai.k Lord's Suffer Wks. (batker 
Soc.) 1.449)11 pertatneth not to every private person to 
judge and discern, who ought to lie admitted. 1563 Fo\k 
A. cy Af. 770 b, We do . . discerne, deme, and luagc the 
same to lie committed to y* . custody e of such person 01 
persons as his maicsty shall apoynte. 1596 Dvummi- tr. 
Leslie's Hist . S\ot. I. 66 That, uuhilke Ptolomic disccrnet 
to be among the hindmost lies of Schytland. 

Discorn idiz 5 Mn\ sb. rare- 1 , [f. Disckhn vi\ 
The act of discerning; discernment, perception. 

1830 W. Phillips Aft Stnai 11. 582 Afront was stationed, 
facile of discern, An orb immiscible of mist profound. 

Disceraable, var. of Dihcernirm?. 
t Discernance. Obs. H. Disckhn v. + -ancf: 
perh. from a French original.] 

1 . Distinction, difference. 

139s Nashr P. Petti texse (ed. 2) 36 b, Those bodies . . 
arc dUtinguUht by no difference of sex, because they are 
simple ; and the discernance of sex belongs to bodies com- 
pound. 

2 . Discernment, discrimination, judgement 

1612 tr. Benvenuto' t Passenger (N.k He . . manifestelh, 
that cither he hath but a blinde dlsccrnancc, or that in 
wUedomc be is inferiour to a woman. 

Dis0e‘rn&nt. rare. [a. F. ifiscernant, pr. pple. 
of discemer to Discern.] One who discerns or 
discriminates. 

i 8 u South ry in Q. Rev . XXVIII. 35 Thess persons were 
called the discernanU. 


Discemer (<ti/.uuoj) fi. dimhin r. + h*ij 

One who 01 that winch discerns, di>cnmiiute s, or 
perceives : see the verb. 

*S»6 Ptigt. PirJ (W de W is^i) ^74 'I o be \>iii«neis. 
diseernern, and fastens uf the same 1539 C'hnsmi k //»/• i\ 
12 'i he wordc of (»«3<l is a diMt-rnn of the thought* s ,«ud 
of the intentes of the Imte. 1613 Sioks IHn I’ll/.t « 
32 I was said they saw but one, and no Uisu mo 1 lurst 
wagge bis longue in censure 1711S1H11 .S/m/. No sis 
f ?, I am ti»o a Ihsiernt-r to laugh at any, but whom 
most of lit 1 IVopK- think tine fellows, 1875 b>wi 1 1 Plato 
(cd 2) I. ^02 1 li*w c 1 in is of characters .. wno would have 
known our fiituie gn at men. 

Discernible (diz.vjnib'1), a. Also fi-S cHr- 
cornablo, ('/ disccrneablo, docernm^bln^. [01 ig 
a. F. </iu ernablc, f tiiuanei ; after middle of 17th 
C. confoimcd to the I,, form Jin, t ntbilix > { Jts- 
t era Are to Disckhn : see -iiik.] 

1 . Capable ol lx mg discerned; pciccptiblc : a. 
by the sight : Visible, that can be descried. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin’* In*t i. Prt-f , If the g**dl> luuhlc 
then sought any dis<et liable foime Willi tluu tu-„ 1597 
Hooki k Inut. 4- Setm.in hut. Pot \. Ixvn (1617) 
When I behold with mine c>ls some small state** tlisttm 
able Grame or Seed. 1652-62 11 I V l IN < o\mt\ r 11 (if)F *) 
112 The Cathedral easily cl im_ ernable by Matmtrs as llu y 
sail along. 1748 Anson's I'oy I. v. 43 It is st.u<o tbs 
cet table at the distance of ten leagues, 1866 Gin hum 
/'. Holt ii, 'I heir was the slightest possible tjuivu <li 
ivrnible auoss Jcrin>n’s f.K«*. 

b. by othci senses, tate. 

x66< Hooki Atnrogr. 21 * Nor did it cause the hast dis- 
ccmahle pain 1684 -5 Jlmih Al,n . ITato* H I did not 
find ..the Purging Springs .. to have any disteruibb 
Aridity 1794 (*. Adams Sat. /• 1 f. P/ntot 11 vui. '*7 
A discernible weight. 1866 Gi o. Knot A. Holt xxx, '1 he 
buzz and treatl and tin* fitfully discernible vouts. 

c. by the understand mg. 

2620 Swiii k.son Settn. I 14^ Hypo* risie is spun of .1 fine 
thicdj and is not «-asily disccruuhU , w itbout vt ry dilig* lit 
examination. 1660 Ji i< T AVI UK Putt. Ih/i’tt I V rule |\ 

# I When we are in a pcreiuied, ills** mililc state of dang* 1. 
1754 Kow Aims t'ned. Jl til t. iv (t*l. 41 32 'I'hat dis**inihl< 
and obvious course of events 1863 1< V Niaii Anal, 
t’h Af Nat. 181 Under all their differences thne W'ould be 
dist ermble a principle of unity 

’!• 2 . Distinguishable {/tom something else). Obs. 
(O. Disckhn v, 2.) 

i6ox K. Johnson Fitted, q Comuno. (1603)3 If., any 
man affirmc that true Judgemnit cannot be seveied fiom 
true valoni, yet ordinarily the one doth nppecru more <bs- 
1 ernable from the othci in iltvcrs subjei ts. 1670 Waiion 
Javcs iii. 22o He never llnbmncdl .. to get gl<uy to him- 
self ; but gloiy only to God which uit* ntion, lie would 
often say, was as discctnnblc in a Preachei, as a Natural 
from an Arlifit ial beauty. 

t 3 . attirely. ( 'n pa blc of discerning Obs, rare 

1603 llANMit Panegyric to King lvvii, God.. Hath., 
fiaincd tby he.ut i>iscci liable of all apparencies. 

Hence Disce rnibleness, the (jitalily of being 
discernible. 

1727 llAiirv vol. II, />i\ceri/ibteness t xisiblcness s88x 

J. Cairns Vnbeln f \ 2 >th ('. vi 270 ') be concession he makes 
as to the disc einibh ness of Creation. 1890 ] H. Siikmno 
(Afford Icit iv. \(*) Discci nibtencss involves ntgiiioii. 
We should not know what warmth is, weie tbeie no cold 

Discerniblv (diz 5 *jmblc, a/v. Also 7 -ably, 
ff. jmec. f -ly In a discernible manner or dc« 
gice; percept ibly. 

1643 'I . Goomv in / rial Lhmt tan's Gt audit 67 Chiistians 
doe not grow di cernably till after some spa***. 1669 W. 

Simpson Hydro/ ( hym. j6 4 Its tast* is more di amiably 
nitious. 1736 I’t rrtK Anal. 1 111 Wks. 1874 I. 48 Whither 

a righteous govermm nt 1 m* not disccrmhly platim *1 out. 
1766 lar ill /’//// It an* I.VI. 103 I he filleted bqitois were 
not discemibly dill* tent in colom and lavte. 1839 1- osn u 
in Life Lot 1. (184^') II {68 Reveal * <1 discctuihly through 
the solemn mjstuy. 

Discerning (dizo min), 7*A/. sb. [f. Dinckhn 7\ 
+ -1 no l.] The action of the verb Disckhn («j v.V, 
distinction, discrimination ; intellectual perception, 
discernment. 

1509 Hawes Past, /'teas xviv 1 , Py the inwaid*- wyttes 
to nave de* ern) nge, 1536 Filgr. i'etf (W deW 1531) 123 b, 
’i lie discern} nge of true reuelnryons . from false iflusvons. 
1644 Miiion Judgm. Bttar Wks 1738 1 . 27^ If n f>e in 
man's dwerning to sever Piovidence from Chalice. 1711 
Sin-LP Sfoit, No. 149 P 4 If they arc Men of disc* tiling, 
they can observe the Motives of your Heart. v8#2 i. 
Miicmkil Atnfofh. 1 . 85 It asks nut his nicer discerning 
To observe [etc.] 

^ Discerning, ///. a. ff. as prec. + -ino - ] 
That discerns (see the verb) ; distinguishing, dis- 
criminating, petceiving; csf. (of persons or their 
minds, etc.) Having or showing discernment; 
quick in intellectual jxTecption ; |ienct rating. 

1608 I>. T . Fss. Pol. \ At or. 49 b, directed . by a bett* r 
discerning wisdom. 1660-2 Soami ^ Dkyoi n tr. tuaUnns 
Art 0/ Poetry lit. 801 A glance, a touch, discovers to llu* 
wise; Put every man has not discerning ey es 1711 Aoi»is*»n 
S'fect. No. 261 F q before Marriage wc cannot \*e. too in*pii- 
Mtivc and discerning in the faults of the Person belovtd. 
1781 Cow pi* r Conversation 373 True tuodrsty is a discerning 
grace. And only blushes in the proper place. 1840 Macallay 
Am., C/iW(i 854) 531/i Every aiscerningand impartial judge 
will admit, that tnerc was really nothing in common. 

+ b. Separating, dividing; cf. Discern v. 

1. Obs. 

1660 Jer. Tayi or Worthy CommuH. ii $ ». 119 Arc wc im- 
proved by the purification of the discerning flames ? 


I Discerningly, adv. [I. i>m . + i.\ In a 

dist < 1 amp manner ; with disrermm nt. 

.634 M s» vnuv s Ft nden* e 74 iT . ) Meimny distennngl} »n*t 
distinctly lev* its unto tilings. lyiyGAMtn PteJ, ( *rid{ i8i.*i 
I 4 1 <> 1 h< sc two « 110111*1 Ovid has most discerningly avoided 
1850 Kin*. si iv /// t Oiie Pref (1R79) 99 That they nmy 
’ judge ills* ernmgly and * hantnhly of their fellow men 1866 
to o l*i i.»i /. Holt v, Hite hm laige eyes liMiked dis«rru- 
( lt'gly ihiough the spectacles. 

1 Discernment (dizaunmentv Tf. Dihpkkn v. 

+ mi* nt. C f . I . dtSi et nnnettt (17th c. in II aU.* 
1 >arm. \] 

1 * a. The act of discerning or perceiving by (lie 
intellect ; intellectual neieeption or apprehension. 

168 in Sotucis lra,t\ it 44* « I tailing me to a right I >is 
icinimnt of tin. pu s* ul t tmdilion into whidi w» uie now 
hi * uighi 1729 llrm « S, 1 m Wks *874 II 174 Reason 
ti ml , to ami Ksh 1 1 1 the dist * min* nt of truth 1873 Jovv 1 t 1 
J Plato (t<l j) 1 \’ .*77 ’] he savage has a quit kei distein- 
' ni« nt of the tr.u k than the* ivih/vd man. 1882 Marram fatty 
| L In . II 5 j6 A powir of trill* al * 1 im erumenl. 

b. Flic laculty ol disvetmng ; disci imination, 
judgement, kiumivi ol mtelleilu.il perception; 
penetration, insight 

*586 s« e I >im i-wNMi ni, s.v I )i * 1 kn ] 1646 Sir T IIkownk 

/'and. hf 1 111. 9 'I lungs invisible, Iml unto iiitcllcelunll 
ills* *1 mn« nts 1781 GmnoN tht /. .y / 11 xl\i. 726 Ills dis- 
t * rinneiit w,i * c\pi« sst*l in the * lioire of (his impoi l, till Jnist. 
1875 M anniv. A/i*\ion H (tho*f\ n 177 1 lie r}e of the sold 
a* *|iiues « <1 is* « * nmeiit w lit reby soiix «_ .tti instantly lead ibe 
c har.p ters of otliei s 

| 2. r I'he act of distinguishing ; a distinction. 

( >b\. (Cf. Dim fun t>. 2.) 

| 1586A Hvv h n ,, i i, fat v 11. ( 1 f>2 5 » 107 lint tlial lou* lung 

I til* dilhieme of 1 ounst Is, 01 lembi *>f b»s hft , sliouUI make 
I a distn nement. 1648 W. M Ol Nl A*. I I /K 7 'O/it 1 \* I. \.{j J 
| ( R ) It is not pi .1* 1 1< abb , to fi a me 1 ulcs fot the di ,* ei nnu lit 

! iRlween due praises and flatten* s. 

j 3 l’erctjflion by the senses; distinguishing by 
j sight, distinct vision. ? Ob r. (Cf Dimtun r 5.) 

I 1727 Pht/tf b being mine within naeli of pl.iin 

| I )i * i mint nt. 

Discerp (disa-jp), 7 >. Now rare. Fa 1 and 

j pple. diacerped, discerpt. [ad. L. dtuetf-He (o 
tear in pieces, f. Din- 1 p lat/He to puk, pluck, 
tie. Cf. Fxi iiti’. The pa. pple. diuetft imU, 
partly at least, on the L. pa. pple. dtuet/I-u r t ] 

1 . /tans. To pluck or tear asunder, pull to pieces; 
ft/, to divide loruhly into parts or fragments, to 
dismember. 

1*82 Monk of 1 valiant (Arh ) 51 'I be cruclle wcnlni'X of 
wykyil sptrytys l he wine lie* al tobele me *1 |m eipte me and 
I al to hretid me 1567 Mai 1 n (rf . I oi e*t b« n»^ tine e s«» 

[ dis«eip*d Ithcvl tan neucr after rnithti in applying ilirir 
1 nwtie parts togiiiu 1, mithcr yet in fastnitig th« m to any 
1 body, reuiue and tpiu ki u ngame. 1668 H. Morn* thv JUar. 

iv. xxmii. < 171 j' 38'Cl his Horn is the Roman Empire din. 

I le-iped into so many Kingdoms. 1682 — A limit. Gtanv til’s 
In t C 182 It is no derogation to Ills OmmiKitem e that he 
I eannot ehsceip a Spit tl om e 1 leati * 1 . 

| 2. 'Io pluck or tear off, scvei (/torn a whole). 

| 1655 H Mori Autid, Ath. itbfw) 173 I here is no means 

• . to dlsee'ip 01 s» paiate* any otic ray of this <)rl>e, and keep 

, it aj)ait by it s* If, 1778 AiiiioRi'i- Pi,- 7 >a l C hr, -air 1 1 ih 
! prim iple was, that the human soul, disreiped from die viul 
I c*f the univn-e, nfl* 1 eleatli w.*s re* fu^e**l nit<r the parent- 
J substance 1845 I c *M)i’if k PmgatoiyS nu nt, si 18771 115’! he 
i Soul Lived * ons< musly disecmt from her < lay shinie. 1869 
b vhino-Goi 1 ii ( h igtn Belief 1 1R78) 1 xii 247 Infinite sjm* e 
may have parts in it diNccrjred, and ihc intr rval subdivided. 

t Disce rpible, a. ofn fad. L. type */isret- 
1 ptbtl-ixy f. did er fAre \ see prec., and cf. discernible. 

I Later supplanted by disict f/tble] DlHCKitrTinLK. 

1655 !L N Iorf An/td. A th. (1662) 150 One pari is n*>l 
I scp.ttnhlc or disceijublc fioin amdber, but the intire Sub- 
si.uue is indivisible. 1661 Gianviit \ r a n.. l>og m 51 
What is most dense and least porous, will be most coherent 
nnd least disteipible. 1720 /Ubliothem Btblinx I. 435 A 
Vapour, or a Huid I)isc«*rpible .Substance. 

1 tencc f Di«c«rpibiTlty, t Disce a rpibl«n«M 

DiHCKnmim.iTv. 

1682 If. Mori Ammo/. Glanvtll' s Lux O. 220 In Fire, rft> 
doubt the Dist erpibility is yet hauler, 1799 Woiiamion 
Riltg. Sat. v. 74 A natural dis* erpilnlity an*l susceptivity 
of various sIi.»|ks 17*7 Haiiey vol. II, 1 >iscei fw/eness, 
capableness <^r aptness to be pulled ill Pieces. 

Discerpt, i»a. pple. of Disckhi* v. } q. v. 
t Discerpted, ppl a. Obs. [f. F. dtunf/ ux, 
pa.pple. ol iu $1 et fit cto I Jimcfhp -f -m > 1 2. < 1 f . e t i erft 
vb.j Plucked or torn asunder, divided, ncpa rated. 

1607 J. Kin*. Seim. Nov. 4 Manic a tlmusaml dis* crpled 
luumc. 1631 J bi i**.i s Ansi,' Re/onnd 203 A few dis- 
ccrptcd p.tr< clK 1633 b. Aoamh J \f. j Piter ii 7 Dead 
copses ami <lis* erpted limits. 

Discerptible fdisj’jptib'h, a. [f. L. dis- 

in ft- ppl. stem of dismf ?te\ see -nrij Cajmble 
of being (ducked asunder, or divided into paits or 
pieces; divisible. 

4736 IU iiik. hud 1 i ifi Vixai supposition that they are 

< ompounded and so dis* erptible. 18*7 J. M«-Ci 1 1 <* 11 A t- 
1 1 /butt s 0/ God (18431 HI V»4 Not only extensible but dis- 

< erptible. 1867 Gontemf. Rev.V 226 i he *oul u> discerptible, 
ami perishes with the uody. 

Hence DUoerptiblUty, divisibility; Diso«*rp- 
tiblen«»« (Aidi, 1775). 

*755 Joiinbun, Discerftibility , liableness to b« destroyed by 
disunion of parts. i^M'Cut 1 >ocm Attributes o/Goa{i^^) 
II. 4(> f i Witnout any apparent regard to hardnt»x. rigidity, 
weight, toughness, flexibility, softnens, disccrptibility. 2867 
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DISCHARGE 


i ontCHtf. Rev. V. 328 The attempt is made to prove the 
{•erishuhU: quality of the soul hy Us discerptibihty. 

Disoerption (dis.vjpjdn;. Now rate, [ad. 

L. diuerption-e/n (in Vulgate;, n. of action from 
distcrp-Jre . sec Dinlkiu\] I 

1. The action of pulling to pieces, chlaccration ; 
fig. tli vision into paits or fragments. 

1647 lh-. H \m Reaicmaker { I*. *, Hence ure churches, con* ' 
g legations, families |htm>hh, torn asunder. ..so ns the whole 
taitii is strewed over with the woful mominiciits of out 
<lisi erption*. *741 Cov i-ntry Rhtl. to Hyd iv (T.) The dis- 
« ct psion of Osiris’s body into fourteen parts by his relentless 
adversary. 1844 I -ingakd * Inelo Sa ». ( // (1858) II xis. 106 
I he disirrptuni of his inemlwns. i 860 Gt \dsioni. Juv. 

M until lx (1869) 173 Herat les suffers a strange disierptnm 
of individuality; lor Ins eidolon or shade moves and speaks , 
heie, while 4 he liinist If is at the banquet of the immortals* 

2. The action td tearing off, severance k °1 part 
from a whole) ; tomr. a poition torn off or severed 

1688 in Somers l* aits II. 74? hven the Ftopngation of , 
Light is by I )isi erptimi ; some Effluvia 01 Emanations of 1 
the enlightening Candle passing into that whii h is lightened. 1 
1788-74 I’ui Km /A. Sat. (185?) I. 40,1 The discciptinn of 
souls from theme (the mundane xoulj to inhabit human 
bodies. Ibid II ji)i Supposing it could he proved, that 
(luutesl. are discciptious loo from the general fund of siuri* 
tual substance. x8as T. Txyior A /u let us 37 If he . does 
not. restore tlie dead ln»dy entire, he is compelled to repair 
the whole of whatever has been bitten and taken from it, 
with discerptions fiom his own face 

Disce’rptive, a. rare. ff. I.. diuc/pt- ppl. 
stem of diuerp/re 4* -ivk.] Having the quality of 
dividing or separating ; tending to pull to pieces. 

18.. Oi.H.Mi- cues ,\\ R. Rev. 

Di«c*o*rt, obs. form of Dkmkiit sb.i 

< 1330 K. But nnk C It* oh, (1810) 316, I herd neuci telle, for 
what manci discert. | 

Diacese, -cess e, etc., obs. ff. Dichvsh, Dim- | 
EAHK, DlS.NKI/K. 

t D18C8II. Obs, /aft', [ad. I.. di\eess-tts do- | 
parture, f. diu edbre ; see Disckbk ] Departure. 

e 1380 Wvciii H ks. (18K0) 299 Afnr myn discess uolues of 
raueyn shnl come (quoting Aits \\. 29J. 

t Discession. (Vm. Also 7 disaesttion. [ad. 

L. di.u rsston-cm, n. of notion from I. d/uedhe : 
sec prec.] Departure; secession; separation. 

ijxt Firm mi ICksA 1876) n7 before the t oinyngc of anti- 
« hiyst thfic shall he a notable disccssion and drpnit>ng from | 
the fnythe of the chuchc. 1611 Sr» i o Hi\t. Ct Rut i\ i\. 

$ 30 So vniucisalt an oppression, as might tatisc a geneiall } 
dissesmon from the Chun h of Rome 161s 13 lb*. Hmi j 
Lon tempi., X /'. iv. \v, 'I heir slinking away (one b> one I 
may seem to carry a shew of deliberate and volunt.uy dis- ( 
tession. 166a I 1 oiiiii< h .Seven Rtob. Whs. 184s VII. \s , 
you pull, the wax grows .. more and more slender; tfuic l 
being a i>en>etual parting or discession of the outcintost 
parts. 

Disceue, -eyue, -eyte, obs. (Y. Dkcmy k, -cm r. 
t Discey^vons, a ( )b$. rare . [nd. < ) K. dec evens 
(Godclroy), in Ah. *</<’< evom, f. deeevotr to DE- 
CEIVE: sec -ors.J Deceptive, deceitful. 

1441 tr. Sen eta Sri ret , Rnv. R* i~\ (F. K T S ) 317 Sin lie 
a man is lei helorus and disccytious. 

t Dischain, v. Obs. [ad. 1 6 th c. 1*\ dese /min- 
er (mod.F. dfi hatner), f. ties-, Dis- 4 4 - < haincr to 
chain/] ttans. To set free as from a chain; to 
unchain, unloose. Hence Diachainod ppl. a. 

1598 Syi vkmi k Mat /hi ns Trophies Hen. // /'ranee, To 
\V. Cccdfl Henry’s Heath through Hell's dts-chained Rage. 
1603 Holland Rlntau h'x Mot. 51 'Iliur ownc irregular 
lusts and unordiuate nppetites, which now he (as it were) 
dischainid and let loose. 

t Dischannel, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 c + Chan- 
nel j/h] tram. To turn ^a stream) out of its 
channel ; t refl. and intr. to quit its channel ; to 
discharge itself (into the sea, etc.). 

1607 A. ItHrwm Lingua in v. in Harl. Oods/ey IX, 194 
'the river Alphuis at that time pursuing his beloved Are- 
thusa dtschannclled himself of his former course. 1654-64 
Hiylin Cosinoff. 111.(1673)4/1 Cataractcs, dischannellmg 
into the Mediterranean. /I'td. lit. (1682) 16s Mist with those 
streams they aic dischannrlled in the Caspian Sea. 

Bischaracter v. : see Dim- 7. 

Discharge (dis,tj:i jd^), v. Forms ; 4 6 des- 
charg©, (4-7 disoarge, 5-6 dyachargo, 6 dia-, 
dyaohardge, Sc, dischairge, 6-7 discharg, 7 
disoarg), 4 * discharge, [a. OF. eftsc/iargc r, 
(mod.F , df charger) in I 2 thc. (lest hargtcr y ONF. 
dcskargier — Fr. and Sp. ( test at gar , It. (dt scat t ate, 
•earn arc, in med.L. dcs-, diuargdre 1 ath c. in I>u 
Cange) late L. type *disiarruare , f. Din- 4 f 
tarriedre to load, to (’ll A Hue.] 

I. To free, 1 id, or relieve a thing(ot person) from 
that with which it is charged. | 

1. tram. To unload (a ship, etc.) fiom that with | 
which it is charged or loaded ; to rid of a charge I 
or load ; to disburden. (Also ab\o/„ and intr, lor 
tefl. , 

1384 Wvuik Acts xwii, 38 And thei. .distargeden ( v.rr. 
d» «t hargedru, -ilmrgiden) die sthipp, LAstinge whete in to 
the >lc. 1481 Caxion Cahifrey 260 The maronners of (»enc 
reccyucd them moche^ honorably .. and discharged thc\r 
fchippes. 1513 More in (* raft on Ckron. (1568) II. 765 No 
man unoccupied, some lading .. some discharging, some 
coininyng for more. 1570-0 LAMtiAKni- Rem ml Kent 
(1826) 167 At the first, ships were aci ustomed to discarge at 
Lymne. *601 Holland Rliny 1 . 193 Himselfe saw at Puleolt, 


aieit.iin ship dischaiged of Rlephants embarked thm-m 
1714 W, RcH.ms / ‘<>y. 20 We disi barg'd the Hatk, and 
patted the small Cargo between our two Ships. 1801 /atw 
Runes XL II 7H/2 A strike took place amongst the men 
employed to discharge the vessel. 

b. To disburden a weapon, as a bow ot gun) 
by letting fly the missile with which it is charged 
or loaded ; to fire off a fire-arm \ Also absol. 

*555 K Di s Peuufei 1 >9 The gouernoure discharged alxiutc 
.w. pieces of ordmumue ageynstc them. 1644 Nyk (m it. 
nci y (1670^ 39 He Hhoitld know how to charge and discharge 
(iunuer like. 1745 Wisi.iy Ansxv. ('A. 32 To discharge 
your Splem and Maine ! Say, Your Muskets and Blundei- 
husses. 187a VT A 1 s Vec/in. J/ist. ( oiutu. 334 When his 
piece was dischaiged, he* had to defend himself with his 
sword. 

t c intr, (for ie/l.) Of a fiie-nrm : To go off. 

< 1580 J Hooki k L{/e Sir R. C aieioin Art ft.vol XXVIJ I 
139 1 he mati he gave tier, and the pece djschaidgi d. 158a 
N. I.k hi vin i> tr. ( ' axtanheda' * Coin/. /.. Iml. Iwi 144 h, 
Some of the Ordinauncc of the Hcett* lieganne to disi barge 
d. Rleitr. (//77«,0 To rid of an electric charge; 
to withdraw electricity from. (Also tn/r, for >ejl « 
1748 Fmankiin / ttt Wks. 1810 Y f U)() 'the bottle being 
thereby discharged, the man would be charged. 1794 (». 
Adams Nat, 4 /' 1/. Rhdo\. IV. xivn. 295 It fa l.ejden 
phial] will l»e dischaiged of its liie with a loud snap. 1836-9 
Todd Cytl Attaf. II. 83 t The toipedo sometimes bears 
great iri nation .without discharging. 1869 T. (Iraiiam iii 
,S < /. (>fm/on 10 Fch 370/3 On charging and discharging 
portions of the same palladium wire repeatedly, the cuiiotts 
rett action was found to continue. 

© ttanxf. ca\A fig. To nil, clear {of ) ; to depihc 
(ofi). Now rare . 

13. . A*. Alls. 1868 V am of Petce dcs< hargid, Of Medc, 
anil of Assj re aquyted. 1393 (JnwiH ( on/. 1 ij |>oi [the 
ch*ig>} wolde hcmsclf descharge Of ixmcrte and become 
greie 1480 Cam on C/non. Riiy. ccxhil. (148?) 2K3 Ouene 
Isahcll was dyscharged of al lur dower, and .sente onte of 
I'.nglond *5*0 in W. H. 'Tuincr St let t Ret. Ox/otd ?6 
the same person .. shalbe disihargied of his ftraunches 
1600 | . For v tr l eo'x Afrua it is; He is hound to dis- 
chaige the 1 itie of al! leprous persons. 1658 F.viian hr. 
Raid. (167s) ujt Y ou need only discharge them of the dead 
wood. 171* J, J ami's tr. / e Rlomf s Hardening 188 At that 
Time the Karth being wholly discharged of its Moisture, is 
virydr). 1736 Haim y Itouseh . Rut. 15s Hisrharge the 
fls.li of its scalts and entrails. x86a F. Hai l // tudn R/n/os. 
Sy\t. 103 'i‘he assertion that whatever has nil set y for a 
quality can never he dischaiged of it. 

f. ;e/l. To disburden oneself by utterance; to 
give a cut to words, feelings, etc. ? Obs. 

* 5*3 Ski * ,nN fiarl Lam el 1353 , 1 wyll myself dischaige 
'I oli tit red men at la»g«*. 17x3 SiHn Onaidtan No. 29 

p 26 We now and then discharge out selves in a symphony 
of laughter. 1754 Fihdino Amelia v. i, T’he colonel., 
disc barged himself of two or three artic les of new’s, 

2 . fg. To relieve of (an obligation or charge' ; 
to exonerate; to exempt, let ofl, 1 dense from. 

To diu/unge a bankrupt: to release him from bother 
U gal liability for debts contracted before hts hauktupU) 
t 1130 R, nki’NNi- ( loon. (1810) 313 Dischaiged willt* |>ei 
he oIIm: ^retc oth |»ei snore a 1450 f\nt, de la Tout (tbD.X) 
5 6 She might have sfiidc, * Aske myn htisliondc that ques 
tyon and not me and thus she ought have discharged her 
of her ansucre. 1513 Mori in (Iraflon ( Aran (1568) II 771 
Neither king nor l\»pc can gevc any* place such a piivilege 
that it shall dischaige a man of his debteft hi yng able to 
pay. 1599 SnvhN. Mm A Ado \. 1. 328, I discharge thee 
of thy prisoner, ami 1 thankc tlxr, 1607 .Sc h ot. Rm.aed. 
Antii.hr. 1 in. 126 Doth not the I .awe discaig from a 
\owc that whii h hath a superfluous number *714 1 r. Rk. 
of Rates 11 We have established the Imposition of sd 
S ols per Ton, on the Fi light of all Strangcis Ships, at the 
Caine time discharging those of our own Subjects. 1784 
Fotm Rank* upRs Certf. in 'I omlins Law Rut. x v, Wc 
testify and declare our consent . that the said John 
1 homas lie dischaiged fiom lux debts in tmistiancc of the 
same act. 1786 I. Bacon / tber Regts Fret., An Account of 
the Valuations of all the Fcclc&iasticnl Benefit ex in hngland 
and Wales, which arc now charged with the Fay ment of 
First Fiuits and Tenths, or were lately discharged from any 
Payment to those Revenues, on account of the Smallness 
of their Inc ome. * 85 * Sat. Rt’v. YT 448/1 Wc arc not dis- 
charged of our duties towards our female leaders by any 
coyness on their part x86* II. L'ox tnxtit I. vm. 95 Some 
boioughs were dihcharged by the sheriffs fiom sending 
mcmlxirs. 

t b. ref . To relieve oneself of an obligation by 
fulfilling it. To dist barge oneself of\ to acquit 
oneself of, perform, fulfil (a duty or obligation) 
« sense 1 1 ; to pay (a debt; sense 10. Obs. 

1586 Hoi.insiih) C/trott. II. 447 Such magistrates . . 
as neither ure < omhurgesses nor apt to discharge them- 
selves of Mich ciflius. 1659 B. iiAKHis Rarnutfs Iron 
Age 252 'I o discharge themselves of a part of their debts. 
1705 Addison Italy 94 Vet 'tis observ’d of ’em, that they 
discharge themselves with a great deal of Dcxtciity in 
such Embassies as are laid on 'em. 

3 , tram. To relieve of a charge or office; (more 
usually) to dismiss from office, service, or cm- 
plo) ment ; to cashier. Constr. from , f of ; prep, 
rarely omitted. 

*47* in Yo*k My st Introd. 37 All .insuffuiaiit pcisonnex 
, .to discharge, ammenr, and nvoule. 1548 Hall Citron , 
Hen. /*/, 135 b, Die duke of Yorke wan discharged of the 
office of Regent. 1599 Haksnkt Agst. Rarrll 94 About 
a Moncth or hvc wtekes after he was Discharged of M 
Brakcnhuncs Srnne. 1664 Kvllyn Ment. (1857) 111. 144 
Being, discovered to he a rampant Socinian, he wav dis- 
charged of employment 1738 C on/m. Sense (1739) II. 203 
Kncmics .. insisted I should be forthwith ^discharged his 
Service, 1836 Marrvai Midsh . Easy xxiii. He wanted 
to leave the service ; he hojied that Captain Wilson would 


I 


I 


I 


I 


disthaige him and scud him home. 1884 J\u kn*ta<c 
t>7 You arc an idle, drunken vagabond, and I'll have 
you dischaiged 

t b. ref. To disburden or relieve oneself of an 
office or employment by quitting or renouncing it. 

1 1400 Restr. Troy 8039 Now is tynic in this tru . To 
disi barge me as chcftaui. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour N iv, 
Syrc I rendre amt dyscharge me of youroffycc. 

T 4 . ttans. To clear of a charge or accusation; 
to exculpate, acquit. Obs . 

i 1500 Lancelot 3227 Hot, if god will, I sal me son dis- 
charg. Nay to sir kay I sal not l»er the charg, He sal ho 
mater have me to lapref, 155a Hlloi t, Discharge, .extra 
1 ttl pant pon< 11. 1638 Rentt. ( on/, yii. (1657) 1 12 We may 

w til doubt if every Sir John’s absolution discharge 11s before 
god i66x Bramiiaii Just Vtnd. ix. 245 But it is not 
enough to charge the Church of Rome, unless wc can dis- 

I barge our selves, and acquit our own Church of the guilt 
of Sihisnie. 174s Fit 1 dim. J Andtetos t. xvi^ r lhc con- 
stable hath not been disi barged of suspicion on this account. 

6 . To dismiss (a prisoner m charge of the officers 
of the law, or one charged with an offence) ; to 
release from custody, liberate. 

*556 Citron, (ri. Et/aix (Camden) 82 The duke of Nor- 
fuko. and the by shoppe of Wyssiter had their pardone, and 
wme dyschargvd. 1699 in ( ol. Ra. Rennsylv. I. 549 
Requesting to be dis< barged from his confinement. 1771 
Junius Lett. xhv. 2 m 'I he .magistrate,. declares the war- 
rant illegal ami discharges the prisoner. 1797 Monthly 
Mag III. 5S0 'I he sheriff may then discharge tne defendant. 
1887 Times 26 Aug 10/2 Mr. d'Eyncourt discharged a man 
accused of pn king pockets. 

b. To dismiss, send away, let go. ((’f. also 3.) 
(f Also with indirei t obj. by omission of from.) 

i$86 A, Day Lug. Sec* et ary 11. (16*25) 20 whom y*oiir 
selte knew an hourc liefore our conference, to have bin dis- 
t barged our company^ 1600 E. Biouni tr, Conestaggio 
120 1 hey woulde not discharge the souldiers. 16$* YY’aiis- 
w O rth tr. Sandoval's Civil Wats Sp. 333 Requiring the 
C otnmtssioneis forthwith to discharge him the Cttic. 1807 
Med. Jtiil, XVII. 316 At the end of whuh time . . the girl 
was a Net ond time discharged cured. 1893 Laio Turns 
XCV. 249/2 1 he jury, having informed the court that the)' 
had no pic>.cntment to make, were discharged. 

0 . To charge or command not to do something 
(cl. Chaiu.k v. 14); to piohibit, forbid. Also 
with the action as obj. Obr. exc. dial. (Chiefly At.) 

1570 lav ins Man/, 31 To discharge, tnhibere , absoluei e. 
1596 Dai rv Atm. ti. / cs lie's Hht Siot vnr. 89 This par- 
liament discharges al man the futhall, and at sik games. 
163* I.iim.ovv 7 tar. i\. 389 The Cardtnall. .discharged I11111 
to say Masse foi a yea re. 169^ Col. Aci ,i'cnn\ylv. I. 368 
And dischaige all others from Transporting Ante persons 
over the fckuillkill 1707 . let ae*t. /mum. I Tors A/ 21 Apr. 

( I am ), 1 he ( iencial Assembly doth hereby discharge the 
practice of all mu h innovations. xti6 ll'odrow Coir. (1843) 

II 120 1 he ministers, .were disi barged to pray for King 
Licorge even in then families. (1881 Liiccstersh. Gloxx , s v , 
A dis. haa’grd ’itn of ivver cornin’ ngen o’ the graound 1889 
A'. 1 C. / tut. Gloss, s. v,, I disi barge you fra iver speak m’ 
to oor ’Media ony moore.J 

7 . Arth. To relieve (some part) of superincum- 
bent weight or pressure by distiibuting this over 
adjacent parts. (Also b. with the weight as obj.) 

1667 Fkimat r ( ity C . Rmld. 82 One I.intal to discharge 
the two window’s and Balcony-door. 1703 Movon Atech. 
I \en. 138 Flit a Girder between, to Discharge the Length 
of the Joyxts. X715 Lfoni Rallndio's Arc/ut. (1742) I. 51 
I he arched ceilings .are made of cane, to discharge the 
Walls. 1788 [see Discharging ppl. a.]. 1879 Cassclts 

Tethn, Ran.. . m. iq 5/2 The arch not only supports the 
wall idxivc, but ‘discharges* the weight over the walls on 
e.u h side. 

II. T o remove, throw off, clear away a charge. 

8. To remove (that with which anything is 
charged) ; to clear out, send out or forth, emit. 
spec. a. To take out, clear away, empty out, unload 
ftom a vessel, etc. (Also predicated of the vessel: 
cf. c below.) * 

1479 in Rng. Gilds (1870) 425 All smalwodde to he dis- 
charged at the Bak. , 11 .iCHEFiF.LD tr. Laxtanheda s 

Com/, E. hid. xlii. 96 That ther were set led a Factorie, to 
ch"t harge the* Merchandize the which were appointed for 
that place. 1699 Dampier Coy. IT. 1, 4 The Ships as usually 
take in watci .yet they do as frequently discharge it again 
at some of these Islands, and take in better. 17*0 Col. Rec. 
Rennsylv. III. x 12 Preventing Sickly Vessels from discharg- 
ing their goods or passengers. 1840 R. H. Dan\/J</. Mast 
xx. 59 They came to anc hor, moored ship> and commenced 
discharging hides and tallow. Ibul. xxti. 67 Having dis- 
charged her cargo and taken in ballast, she prepared to get 
under weigh. 1840 Thackeray Parts Sk.dk. (1869) 1 The 
two coaches draw near, and from thence, .trunks, children 
. and an affectionate wife arc discharged on the quay. 

b. To send forth, let fly (a missile, a blow, etc.); 
to fire off (a shot). 

c 1500 Melttsine lxii. 369 He . . wold hauc take the swerd 
to haue dcschargcd it vpon the serpent. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
11. i 57 They do discharge their Shot of Courtexie. 1669 
SruKMY Mariner's Mag v. 75 Of the . . Motion or Course 
of a Shot discharged out of any Piece of Ordnance. 17*5 
Poi'K Odyss. xvii. 276 Let each at once discharge the deadly 
dart. 1771 Goldsmith Hist. Ene. I. 196 A Norman knight 
. discharged at his head two.. furious strokes of a sabre. 
1817 Wou k Burial Sir J. Moore i, Not a soldier chs- 
chaigcd his farewell shot O'er the grave whera our hero 
we buried, c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg,) 466 The king, my 
father, discharged an arrow, which pierced his breast. 

obsol. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 147 (Jure nrteyne discarded 
fi e. arrows] on them. 1684 Scanderbeg Red tv . vl 144 The 
Turks having Discharged, again retired, im tr. Rollin'* 
Anc . Hist. IV. vm. xiv. 94 Archers who discharged per- 
petually upon them, a 1774 Goldsm. Hist, Greet* I. 297. 
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c. l'ogivc: vent to, allow tochca|>e or pass out ; 
to send or pour forth, emit ; fig. to give utterance 
or expression to. 

1600 K. Hi oint tr. Conest aegis* 299 There they discharged 
tliejr choler. 1605 Siiaks. Mac b. v. i 81 Infected minds l’o 
their deafe pill owe* will discharge their Secrets. 1676 Wish- 
man Surgery (Jf.), The matter being suppurated, I opened 
an inflamed tubercle . . nnd discharged a well- concocted 
matter. 1711 Smaftfmi. Charm. (1737) I. 73 *T ’** l l* e °tdy 
manner in which the poor cramp'd Wrett hes can discharge 
a free Thought. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. l\\ c. 4ft S * *4 The 
same [pipes] shall not discharge the water . u|kiii the foot 
pavements. >84$ M. Patti son Ess. (1889) I. 11 The shoals 
of the frivolous and dissipated which this country annually 
dist harges upon the Continent. 

d. refi. To find vent, escape ; es/>. of a river, to 
empty itself, disembogue (also intr . ). 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 313 This small river .. 
dischargeth it selfe into the Meditcrran sea. 1794 S W11 - 
1 1 ams Pennant 30 Twenty five run westerly and discharge 
themselves into Lake Champlain. i8s6 Kkatingk 7 tav. 
(1817) II.43 A deep and rapid river, which discharges at 
Larathe. i8ao Scorfsby Acc. Antic Reg. I. 438 The 
chimney, .through which the smoke discharges itself. 

1 9. traits. To remove (anything of tjie nature of 
a charge, obligation, etc.; ; to get lid of, do away 
with, abolish. 0/>s. 

15*3 Fiizmkrb. Sun*. 13 b, Mater in writyng may nat l>c 
discharged h> ..hare wordes. 16*6 Hacon »S ytva § 236 All 
this dischargeth not the wonder, 1854 tr, Scudery’x ( 'nria 
Cot 173, 1 resolved to remove and discharge the Office of 
the Major of the Pallace. 171* Nfal Hist. Punt. I. 234 
'Hie Karl of Murray, .convened a Parliament, .in which the 
Pope's authority was a^ain disc harged. X74X Richardson 
Pamela(i^s) Iv. 34 If it be the natural Duty of a Mother, 
it is a Divine Duty; and how can a Husband have Power 
to discharge a Divine Duty? 1778 Hr. Lowm Promt, 
Isaiah Prelim. Dks. (ed. 12) 44 We can hardly expect., 
more.. than to be able.. to discharge and eliminate the 
errors that have been gathering . . for about n thousand 
years past. 

b. Lino. To put an end to the obligation of, 
cancel, annul (an order of a court). 

1798 Dallas A men Law Kef*. II. 33 Therefore adjudge 
that the order of the court be discharged. 1808 Pail. Pib. 
1409 Other business, .might render it improper to dist barge 
the older : the call might ue postj>oned for a few days with- 
out lx*ing discharged. 1885 Law I tines LX XIX. 175/1 
The order . . was entirely wrong, nnd must he dtschai ged w ith 
Costs. 

c. Arch. To get rid of (a weight): see 7 b. 

10. To clenr off, or acquit oneself of (an obliga- 
tion) by fulfilment or performance ; to pay (a debt, 
vow, etc.). 

* 5*5 I*o. Hfrnfrs Ftoiss. II. ccvxiv. [ecu J 7 o» His 
entent was not to depart® then-*, t y 1 1 euery thynge was 
payed and discharge^]. 134a Uiuit in Left Lit. Men 
(Camden) 3 Only of an honest put pose to discharge my 
delites. 1590 Siiaks Coin. htr. iv. 1. 13, I will discharge 
my bond. 1606 — Ant. 4* Cl. n. xvi. 28 Death of one 
person can be paidc but once, And that she ha’s dis- 
c barg’d. 1729 Poi*k Odvxs. f. 329 Soon may your sire 
discharge the vengeance due. 1787 Hi.ackstoni: Comm. II. 
14* If I am bound to pay money on any certain day, I 
discharge the obligation if I pay it before twelve o'clock at 
night. 1827 Hai.lam Const. Itist. (1876) I. vi. 337 Hy no 
means sufficient to defray his expenses, far less to discharge 
his debts. x88s I.aiv Times LXXIX. 172/1 If forbearam e 
were shownj the defaulting solicitor would be able to dis- 
charge his liabilities, 

t b. To pay or Kettle for. Ohs. 

*893 Nashk Four Lett. Confut. 6 That thou mayst hauc 
money to goe home to Trinitic Hnll to discharge thy tom* 
moils. 2646 Evklyn Mem. (1857) I. 239 The next morning 
.. discharging our lodgings, \vc agreed for a coach to carry 
us. 17*9 Sw iht Ltbcl on 1 tetany Wks. 1753 IV. 1. 93 Crazy 
Congreve scarce cou’d spare A shilling to discharge his 
chair, 1815 W. H. Ireland Scttbbleomanta 156 She liter- 
ally was without a shilling to disi barge the vehii le which 
had conveyed her to the metropolis. 184a C. Whitehead 
R. Savage (1845) II. iv. 218 I had discharged rnv lodging 
that morning. Ibid. III. xi. 446 That insult shall be dis- 
charged nt the same time with the other debts, 
fc. To pay, settle with (a creditor). Ohs, 

<11960 Amy Robsaut Let. in Westm. Gas. at Apr. (1894) 
4/1 To make this gowne of vellet whiche I sende you. .anil 
I will se you dyscharccd for all. 1596 Shark. Merck. I '. 
111. ii. 276 If he had The present money to discharge the 
Jew, He would not take it. 1608 Fryfr Ah. E. India \ P. 
393 The Husbandman, reaps the. Fruit of his Labour, pro- 
vided he take care to discharge his Landlord. 

+ d. To clear oneself of, account for, give account 
of. Ohs. fare . 

1596 Spfnnfr F. <?• Vii. xii. 17 He bade her Ccassc to 
molest the Moonc to walke nt large Or conic before high 
Jove her dooings to discharge. 

+ 6 . To transfer the responsioiiity for (some- 
thing) by charging it on some one else (cf. Char<;k 
v. 16 ). Ohs. rare. 

i6ex Hobbes Levtath. it. xxvii. 392 Part of the fault may 
be discharged on the punisher. 1897 Drvden sEnrid xii. 
(R.). 'Tis not a crime t’ attempt what I decree. Or if it were, 
discharge the crime on me. 

11. To acquit oneself oft fulfil, execute, perform 
(a charge, office, duty, trust, function, etc.). 

* 54 ® Latimer P louche* s (Arb.) 21 A soorc word for them 
that are neglygent in dyxchargeingc theyr offiie 1590 
Shark. Mias. N, v, i. 206 Thus nail e I Wall, my part dis- 
charged so. a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 214 He 
was nigh-sheriff' of this county, 1635, discharging the place 
with great honour. 1719 in Perry Hist. Coll. Am. Col. 
CA . I. 216 Let me.. exhort you to discharge a grxxi con- 
science in this mAtter. 1795 Johnson Let. to Lang ton 6 
May in Botwell t When the duty that calls me to Lichfield is 


r discharged, my inclination will 1 all me to 1 augt< m >11853 1 

Ronunsos .Serrn Ser in. vii. 92 They appoint* d «mc of I 
1 iheir number to discharge those offices foi them. | 

1 12. Dyeing, etc. To remove (the dye or coKiut | 

with which it has been charged) f* cm a textile 
fabric, etc. b. To print (a fabric) with a pattern \ 
by discharging parts of the ground colour. | 

1 17*7 Poi’F, etc. Art of Sinking ov Take off the gloss, or 1 

quite discharge the colour. 1784 Cm in im.i Pen tux, / / to • 
Hogarth , Wash the hthiop white, Discharge the leopard's . 
spots. x8os Max Kix.i-vvokiii Moral 1 \ (i8iG) I. xix is » ' 
1 he colours had l>een discharged by some and. 1836/ ’« tiny j 
I lyit. VI. tss/t The second style of calx o-printing consists 
, in giving a general d>t*to the cloth, and ills* harging portions 
of the ground, which has the cffei 1 of pnnlu< mg i\ number 
of white or variously colouied figures upon it 1875 lh,'\ 
Put. Aits I. 288, That is, 224 handkerchiefs aie dist lunged 
' every ten minutes. J 

C. intr. Of ink, dye, etc.: To be washed out ; 
to 4 run ’ when wetted. | 

1883 R. IIaidanf Workshop Ret efts Ser 11 3^6 2 The 1 

ink dries quit kty, nnd may even i>c varnished without 
disi barging. I 

Discharge (di*,tja Jtl:j\ $h. [f. preo. \h . : ef. 

1 OK. dcuharge ( 13 -iath c. in Hat/ -1 >arnO, mod. 

* F. diUhargc, f. tics-, dt* charger.’] 

1. The act of fleeing from or icmoviug a charge 
or load; dishuidt nment, unloading (of a vessel, 
etc.) ; clearing away, removal (of a. cm go, etc.'. 

1580 Hon mian!) Tit as. hr long, Pasufoite, a bill of 
discharge for any inuichandisc. 1626 IUcon S ytva \ 92 
Mnrke well the Discharge of that Cloude; And > on shall 
see it euer break e vp, first 111 the Skirls, ami last in the 
m id dost. 1891 Law Times XCIL 78,2 The discharge of 
her cargo began on the 14th Nov. 

2. The act of discharging a weapon or missile; 
the act of firing off a fire arm, letting lly an airow, 
etc. Aho fig. 

* 59 ® Siiaks i Hen. IV, 1. i. 57 |jy disch.uge of thcii 
Arlillerie. * 6^3 H Ctx .AN tr. Pinto s l / av wii. 79 Without 
any noise or discharge of Old nance* 1785 Sarah kn 1 ding 
ttfi/nlia I. xiv, I nad stootl her disthnige of nonsense, 
* 83 * J W Ckoki m in Cfidir Pa/>r*\ (1RK4) 8 Fell, I nut ' 
as convinced as 1 ain that the discharge of my gun will 
follow the pulling the trigger 1844 H. II. W11 son lint. 
India III. 76 The howitzers were thin bimighl tip, and 
after a few dischatgcs, the work was taken in flank. 

3 The act ol sending out or pouring foith ; 
emission, ejection the rate or amount of emission. 

x6oo Siiaks. A. ) \ L. 11. i. 37 The wretched auuimall 
he.ut’d forth stu h groanes That their disi barge did stu ii h 
, his Icathcrne coat Almost to bursting. 1695 Woodw ard A ’at 
I l list, harth lit (1723) 161 Wherevei there are any exit a* 

I ordinary Discharges of this [subterraneous! Fire, there abo 
I arc the neighbouring Sptings hotter than ordinal y. 1783 
l’on Chtruig. // /•<•. I. 309 The dis< barge of this mu< us. 
18.3 J. Haim o< k Pont. Antusent 180 And give a more easy 
issue or discharge to the water. 1880 Haugiiton Phyt. 
Grog, id. 141 This givrs n discharge of water to the south- 
warti, equal to 32 28 cubic miles per hour. 

b. ElcHr. The emission or transference of 
electricity which takes place between two bodies 
positively and negatively charged, when placed in 
contact or sufficiently near each other. 

1794 (J. Adams Nat. \ P.\j*. Pht/os. IV. xlvii. 295 Tlu % 
person who holds the <!is< h.trger ft els nothing fiom the dis 
< barge. 1838-9 Toon Cyt /. A nat I L 82/2 J lie shot k c.iust d 
by an electrical fish is said to be produced by a dixcluige of 
its electricity. ,883-7, Wai is Pitt. { henr. II. 3R8 The 
recombination of the opposite He< tiicities which const itut< s 
dist barge may he either lontintious orstitltlen. 1894 I inn * 

,9 Apr. 13/6 Three modes of clcetiic discharge— the glow 
discharge, the spark discharge, and the arc dischaige 

c. cotter . That which is emitted or poured forth ; 
esf. matter issuing from a wound or running 
sore. 

1727 I\ Hardisw ay in Phil. Ttans. ('17271 VII. 2if> (tit l , ) 

A Purulent Discharge, 1804 Aiihinmhv .S uigObs, 221, 

I thret ted that this discharge shouhl he pressed out. and 
a poultice applied. 186, NIaiu. Ooodman A a per. Eng 
Snttr oj Mercy 103 The dischaige was so offensive ns to 
nauseate him anti prevent him taking nourishment. 

d. The place where something is discharged ; 

e.g. the mouth of a river (cf. Dim/hakuc v. 8 d ; 
an o|K‘ning for discharging Hoqit thing. 

1798 Pi nnani* Hindooxtan II, no The water contained in 
them [rivets] is increased by dams made atross ilmr dis 
charges. 1808 Pikk honrns Mississ. 111. App. 6 From its 
sources to its discharge into the head of the gulf of Califot nia. 
1828 Sc orr F. M Perth (ed. 1) xxix. On the mcntlow at the 
Hallough, that is, the discharge of the lake into the river. 

4. The act of freeing from obligation, liability, or 
restraint ; release, exoneration, exemption. 

Pisdnirge of a bankrupt', release from further legal 
liability for debts conirnc ted lwfore his bankruptcy. 

c 1460 FoRTFSt CK Abs. 4* Lint. M on. ix, Wtch encrease, 
any subget dcsirith ffor his owne discharge off pnt he l>e> nth 
to the sustenance off his prince. 1332 Morf Confut 7 nutate 
Wks. 5182 Of whiche commaunclement in scripture w*e see 
no discharge. 1559 Ar.p, Hmiik in Stryjx: Ann. Ref. I. 11. 
App vi. 1 1 Thu* mitt he I have here said for the tlyst barge of 
niy< onst leurc 1883 fint .Sfec 15^ After that Hutiortus had 
by Letters of Discharge quitted the Hritains of the Homan 
Jurisdiction. 1705 Act 4 Anne c. 17 That a bankrupt trader 
. should Ijc entitled to hi* discharge from all further liability 
for the debts theretofore contracted. 18x8 Cri isf Digest 
(ed. 2) III. 66 Neither will any prescription de non art / ■ 
mam to avail in total discharge of tithes, unless it relates to 
such abbey lands. 1839 Penny Cycl. III. 401/1 Bankrupt 
Law .Sc., The bankrupt . may apply to the Court of 
Session for a discharge . . A discharge . . frees the debtor 
k from all debts previous to the date o? the first deliverance 


tin the |m iitum fin sequent ration, exiept d«l»ts dor to thr 
trown. 1805 //«/«» (Weekly Kd ) [Hankrupt. y t otut| 

Although he did not treat the debtor ns iium.w ulale, he 
thought the order of discharge might lx* gi anted subject to 
the minimum suspension laid tlowu by the z\t l namely, 
t wo yca» s. 

b Kxoneration from accusation or blame; ex- 
culpation, ac<]uittal, excuse. 

i5jrf Pitgr l\rf. iW dc W 1V3D 160 b, It is not sulfic>tnt 
to my tlist hutge. a *557 Mr*, hi PvxNFr tr. Mon's lt»at. 
/ atston Wks. 1 17 j i Avoid that hatte sciued thc>ui for 
theire discharge? ,656 Kawi MtiNM Adt>. hi Parnaxs 
jz8 He published tn his own d»st b.tigr, those his uufoitunute 
id itions. a 1716 Sou 1 11 ( Id, Not condemning whit h word 
imports protM-ilynu nttpiitlnnce t»r tlist bulge of a man upon 
some pit cedent ntcusutioti 1838 j (in 111 mi ( hi . A font m 
1 (185A jn His r»s t iving a dist h.tige from guilt 

o. 1 lismissal hom service, employment, or oflice. 

1548 Ham ( htou , Hen It, 139 h, He. nothyng mote 
coveted ami tlesiittl then liheitie and tlistluuge. 1900 
(ixn-Ni Mount (,,uin nfiifi) I lie Seimngmen limok! 
their tlist barge with patient e. 1611 Hun 1 /<</ vin. 8 

There is no disi h.ugc in that warre *745 M vt.i nh hum - 
antis II. in If the Master .. give the Mule Ills Discharge. 
1844 Ret , r «/. \ (hrt. At my itj^ In the cases of Soldiers wlio 
obt tin their Dist barge by Purt base, 110 charge is nllow’cil 
by the l*u bln. fin their passage fiom abtond 

d. Helen sc hom custody, lilKratirn. 

r 1990 C’l 1 ss }’f mbhokk P». i v\ i. vii, I 1 rictl to him, my 
ttypiottmd My fit e dis« barge from all my b.tndcs. 1871 
Nl 1 1 ion .Samson 1^73 Death, w I10 set* nil lice, Hath paid 
his ransom now and full tlist barge. 1771 M \« kfn/ik Man 
heel. xt. (1R0 88 \ mi will rt crive . . n sunt nmie than suffi- 

t ienl for \ our luisb mil's tbsi barge. Mo.i The inagistiate 
oideretl the dist barge of the prisoner ns the evidence did 
not wanant Ins committal for in.d 

e. tom r. Something that frees from obligation; 
ef. ^document convc)ing relcaNC fiom obligation; 
a receipt for the pnjment of money due, an acquit- 
tance ; a certificate of freedom from liability 

1493 Ad m Hen ill , c $4 $ 5 The Kingis Icittes undu 
Ins pr>vc scale, shallx? sufficient disc barge for the pay 
tnent thereof. *5*3 Fn/in kii JSurr. 12 b, Than must the 
t< nniint shewc a discharge by suffyeient writyng, and nat 
liy worde*, 01 dies to p.t)c the same. 1640 1 A nktudbr. 
H'ar i omnt Min lik (1855)91 To tall for a sight of the 
said dischatgcs and lak coppics than of. 1719 Df kor 
( 1 nsoe 1. vis. (i8|«*) 341, I m nt for a notui), nntl tausetl him 
to tlraw tip a yt octal release or tlist barge for the four bun- 
dled and seventy iiiokIom s. 1792 Mrs. C. Smiim Desmond 
III. 53 He [the stewatd) is very honest nntl I have given 
him his tlist harges 1866 ( xi mi* Hank mg v. 107 An altera- 
tion made by the drawti ..without the consent or know- 
l< dge of the ac 1 1 ptoi , is t onsitlt red a full disc barge to the 
ac t eptor *895 I im, x (Wiekly k tl ) 16 Aug. (>52/2 Sending 
up parthmciii tlistliarge and cither documental y evidence 
of Hit* . go(xl 1 ondui t of the tle< eased. 

6 . The act of clearing off a pccuniaiy liability; 
payment. 

i6it Siiaks. Cytub v.iv 171 Oh the char’ll; of a penny 
Cord you huue no liue Debitor, ami t tcdilor but H . «*f 
w hat’s ]»asf, is, and to come, the disi haigc. 1688 /'< nmytv 
A 1 1 hives I, 104 Help us w' h some money ffor the Disc h.tige 
of the (ireat Kxpeme wee are at *809 Jill* xson If 1 it 
(18 t'») 1 V 1 36 T nr fhschnige of the debt, therefore, is vit.d 
to the destinies of our government. 1888 Hxvi it Amu, 
l anttmv. 1 1, xlm. 140 Ptoviding for the tliscbargc of exist- 
ing liabilities, 

6 . Fulfilment, pcrfotmance, execution (of an ob- 
ligation, duty, function, etc ). 

1610 Siiaks. temp, n . i. 254 An act Whereof what’s past 
is Prologue; wdial to come In yours and my discharge. 
i6ss N Hawkins Voy .S. .St a, 1 know the Spaniard t<s» 
too well and the manner of Ins proi ectlings 111 tlisi li.itgi of 
promises *675 T MAiiFMNF (hi. Lthux ax*. 478 I b< dis- 
charge of our duty 1827 Sot ihfy Sir P. Mote 1 tit, Sut h 
tribute ,, rendered, in discharge Of grateful duly. 1845 
SiiiHiN Laws l ng. (1874) II. C27 Flic discharge of the 
offn c is, in gent ral, compulsory upon the party chosen 1883 
/ aw Reports 11 O. Hem h Piv. 596 note, In discharge uf 
his funt turns as advocate. 

7. f a. The act of sending away ; dmmissal. Ohs. 
b. Jaw. Dismissal or reversal of an order of a 
cfjurt. 

1677 (ill fin Pemonol. /1867) 430 Positive discharges, like 
that of (_hnxt in the same case, Mitt thee heme, Satan'. 
1892 Six N. Lin 1 >1 1 v m law linns R»p . LX VII. 150/1 
'i he tlist barge of the order ought not to be gi anted except 
upon the terms of bringing the money into court. 

8 . Arih. The relieving some part of a building 
of superincumbent weight ; concr. a contrivance 
for effecting this. (Cf. Dihchakok v. 7 .) 

1703 Moxon Mtch Fxere 159 A Hmk-wull or n Po.t 
trim’d up to a pie* e of T iinbcr over < harg’d for its Hearing, 
is a Discharge to that Heating. 1823 I*. Ni< Hoi non Pi ait. 
Htuld. 22 2 PiSiharge, a post trimmed up under a beam, or 
pa 1 1 of a building which is weak. 

9. J Eyeing, etc. The act or process of removing 
the colour with which a textile fabric is charged, 
b comr. A composition or mixture used for this 
purpose. (Cf. Djmchauok v. 12 .) 

1838 Penny (yd VI. » U ( a/n n.pi intiug. Discharge^ 
are of two kinds . tb«* simple, and the compound or mor- 
danted Ibid 155 2 Compound discharges not only icmovr 
the mordant from the gtouud but introduce a new mordant 
on the discharged point*. *854 J StoFFKitN in OrFs Ctn 
At. Chem. 422 Some varieties of calico-printing by the pto- 
cess of discharge. *874 W. Crookfs Preset, Handbk. Dyeing 
317 Hy the woid discharge 1* designated any compound or 
mixture which ha* the property of bleaching, or taking 
away, the colour already communicated to a fabric. 

10. alt rib. and Comb. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI 155/1 The goods are .. Impressed 
with the discharge paste by means of the engraved block 
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or c> Inuler. Ibid, 155 U Mordanted goods . . intended for 
th* discharge process. 1864 Patty J el. 26 July, '1 he dis- 
charge culvert*^ through whu li the scw.n'e is poured into 
the river, are visible only at the time of low-water. 1874 
Knk.iii Did. Mt\ //,, Pitt harye-valve, in marine engines, 
a valve covering the top of the air-pump, opening when 
pressed from beneath. 1801 K. Kii i ino i ity It read f St. 
26 His statement-. tally with the disc hargc-ccrtificnte of the 
United State s. 

Dischargeable (disitjaMdaftb'D, a. rare . Jf. 
] \ kgk v. 4* -able.] C apable of being dis- 
charged: in cjiiot., liable to be paid for (see Dih- 
chargk v. 10 bV 

1781 T. Jut h<son I rtt . Writ 1893 II. 514 And we will 
give you moreover 1 s« lbs. of Tobacco n I >ny each discharge- 
able in current money at the rAte affixed by the grand Jury. 

Discharged (dHitja-nlajd), ///. a. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ki> B] Ficcd from a charge, load, obligation, 
etc. ; cxonciatcd, released, dismissed, emitted, etc. 

Pis* hatred L iviny, (in ( h. of Euy/)n, lienefice that is 
exempt from the payment of First-fruits, its value having 
lx*cn returned in tnc Liber Reyn of K. Henry VIII as less 
than j£io. Cf. Dim 11 amok v. u, quot. 1786. 

1398 Tri-visa P aith . Pe /*. J\. xu. Introd. (Tollem. MS.), 
KowIch of praye, )*nt hen disi hnrgid of wey^jte of flcschc, and 
fh*|» most hyve. 1483 Cut A. Aug/. 100 Discharged, t-\ one- 
rat us. 1631 May lr, Part lays Ahrr . M index 11. 16 Of such 
men . . the labour . is precious, as filling their discharged 
mimics with a new stiength. 1719 1 )k For Crusoe (1840) I. 
xvi, gHo Laying down the discharged nieces 1758 Af.P's 
Let. oh A’. Navy 3, bh'adynd discharyed Tickets .. aic 
paid at the Navy-Oflfice, without being chequed. 1786 J. 
Bacon / AW A 'eytt 1254 Livings discharged. 183d (see 
DtKi'HAMCI- sb 9) 1840 K. ( »AUNh T T 111 J'rOC. Phtlol. ,S Oi 

IV. 1 7*^ In the same degree that a magnetized steel bar 
diffets 1.0m an ordinary one, or a charged Leyden jar from 
a disc barged one. 1859 , 1 ntobioq. Re# far Pry 3 M y mother’s 
marriage with a discharged soldier. 1891 Killy's P. O. 
Pirn t. If mis 364/2 Datchet, the living is a discharged 
vicarage, net yearly value £ y >6. 

Discharger (dis,tja\id/pi\ [f. Dihciiakgk v. 
*f -KK b CL F. deschargeur (13th c.V] 

1, One who discharges ^in various senses; sec 
the verb). 

1533 Elyot Cast. J It like xii (R \ Deth is the discharger 
of algiicfcs and m> series. 1585 Aar. Sandvs Serin. (1841) 
330 A Ktiredischaiger of his debts to the utteimost. 1646 Sik 
T. Browne /'send. A/. 11. v. 89 Ity Borax and Butter mixed 
in a due proportion ; whic h, sayeth he, will so goe olT as 
scarce to he heard by the* discharger. 1873 l T rc's /> A / A rts 

I. 288 The discharger, .admits the liquor, the air, and the 

water. Labour Commission Gloss.. J)is t haryns, men 

in the chemical industry engaged in loading and unloading 
waggons. 

2. An instrument or appliance for discharging. 
yVr. a. An apparatus for producing a dischatgc of 
electricity. 

*794 I see Discharge sb. 3 b] 183a Sot. Philos , A U\ tr. 
»x 4 136. 37 < Useful Knovvl. Soc.) In oicler to c\irc< t the 
that ge with more ccitainty. an apparatus, called the l 'nt- 
venal Dtstharyer, was contrived by Mr. Henley, c 1865 

J. Wyi.de in ( tie. S\ . I 1 7Q/1 An instrument, called a dis. 
chaigcr , . which consists of two brass knobs, fixed to a bent 
wire. 

b. Dyeing. ^ Discharge sb. 9 b. 

In mod. Diets. 

Discharging (di*,tjfa'jdi$iij), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. -f -LMJ b] The notion of the verb Discharge 
in various senses. (Now chiefly gernndial.) 

a 1483 Liber Ktyerxn b/emseh. Ord. 29 Byiause of newe 
charging and discharging of servants, officers, etc. 1538 
Pury H ills (Camden) 1 55 In dyschnrg) ng of my concyence 
1666 Pli*vs Pi ary 16 Oct., Orders . about discharging of 
ships. 176a Goldsm. Cit. IP. Ixxxiv. p 6 Bequeathed . . to 
the discharging his debts, 183a M arsiiali, (title) On the 
Enlisting, the Discharging, ami the Pensioning of Soldiers, 
1890 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. A/3 The proposals, .by the large 
shipowners to undcitake their own dixennrging. 

Discha rging, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing -\] 
That discharges : see the verb. 

Discharging arch (A nh.): an arch built in the substance 
of a wall, whu h relieves a part Itelow it (as a lintel, etc.' from 
the superincumbent weight; cf Discmakgi v. 7 and s b. 8 ; 
similarly duchatyiny strnt } etc. Dncharyiny ml {Elect r.) 
«= Disc n \h(.i r 2 a. 

t 1788 L an e ley's Puildi rs Com /l. Assisi, ted. 4 ' 152 If . 
there l»e discharging Stiut- framed into the Beams and Brick. 
Posts . . they will discharge the ptincipnl Rafters from the 
greatest Part of the whole Weight. 1797 Monthly May;. Ill, 
301 The spirit becomes sooner londetiscd, before it reaches 
the discharging cock. 181a J Sxmn Pratt, of Customs 
(1821) p. viii, Copious instructions for the discharging Ofli 
cers. 181S-6 L Smith Panorama Sc. .y Art II. 137 'i he 
condenser and the discharging-pump communicate by 
means of a hoi izontal pipe containing a valve opening to- 
wards the pump. 18x9 P. Nicholson* Anh. Pu t.. Pis- 
t haryine Art hex. rough brick or stone arches built over the 
w'Oodcn lintels of apertures. 1819 / 'an to toy/ a s. v. Electrical 
Patt< ry, Care .should be taken not to touch the wires . , l>e- 
forc the disc barging rod be repeatedly applied to its sides. 
1856 Kvsr Ant. h.xfl. I, xii. 1 is An icy wall, which con- 
stantly threw off its discharging bcigs. 1858 ArchtG Paid. 
A<>i. Put. Pmharyin q Mne % strut, etc , , a piece of 
timber so placed as to discharge any weight, in framing or 
shoring, upon a belter point of support. 1875 Urc's Diet. 
A * ts. 1 288 The bleaching or discharging liquor. 

DiachaTity sb. : see Dis- 9. 

Dis charm .'dix,tj,T\tm), v . Tad. OF. dcschar- 
mer, dfeharmer to free from enchantment (15th c. 
in Littre), f. des , I)i8- 4 -f charmer to* Chahm.] 
itttr. and train. To \uulo a charm; to free from 
the influence of a charm or enchantment. 

1480 Caxton Ovid s Met. xiv. vii, The more ^he di.stharnied, 


tlie more wc gate oui foimc humaync. 1634 Hkywooo 
IPthhes Lane. \. Wks. 1K74 IV. vss So they are dischai m’tl 
18.. Lowell io IP. /,. Garrison v, ' 1 ‘hat thunder's swell 
Rocked Kuropc, and discharincd the triple i rown. 

Disohase |dis,tjf‘ ii\ v. [f. Dis- 7 b 4- Cll VSE 
sb. 1 3.] /rasts. To reduce from the legal hiatus 
and condition of a chase to that of ordinary land. 

*7*5 4 /Gti* ( leo. /, c a ( fod ) An su t for dischasing and 
disfranchising the chase of Alrewas Hay. 

t Disohanxe, V. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. des- 
chaucer 9 thornier , -chattier (12th c. in littre), 
mod.F. d( ( ihattsser discalcedre , f. 1 )ia- 44- 
calccdre to shoe, calccus a shoe : cf. Dimcalckatk, 
-c’ai.ced, also CHABM8E8.] traits. To divest of 
shoes, or of hose. 

c 1100 IWryn 471 And herfor, love, dischuuce ye we nat till 
|>is click be do. 

Dischayte, obs. erratic form of Deceit. 

? <21400 A forte Arth. 4790 Srkrrly assembles tbare on<* 
sevenschorc knyghtch, Sinlaynly in dischayte by tha suite 
ht rand ten, 

t Dischee'r. V. Obs. rate- 1 . [Dim - 6.] fra/ts. 
To put out of cheer; to distress, dishearten. 

1587 Tijkhkkv. Tray. (1H37) 9a An othrr thing there was, 
that most dixchecrde Her kinsfolxcs then in place, 
Disohost : see Dis- 7. 

Dischevel, etc., obs. form of Dishevel, etc. 
t Dischrsel, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 4 - (’iiisel 7/.] 
Pans. To uiulo the chiselling of. Hence f Dis- 
chi«ellinflr (dischesiling) vbl. sb. 

i6$m J. Hall Iteiyht of b Lu/ueme p. xxv, That w;u mecrly 
a disi lifsiling of the general design. 

Dischone, obs. Sc. form of Dihjune sb, and v. 
Dischort, obs. f. Diniiobt Sc , injury, mischiif. 
t Dischu rch, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 f Chiiiu h vA] 

1. fratts. To depiivc ; a church) of its character; 
to cause to be no longer a church ; to unchurch. 

16*9 Br. Hail R noth tier 11 This hcrcsic . . makes Rome 
justly odious and cxectahle . . but cannot utteily dischurch 
it. a 1656 — Rent. 1 1 ‘is ( 166*2)408 These aic enough to 
dcfoime any Church, not enough to dis church it. 1656 S. 
Winu k Serm. 37 'That Church shall never be dischurched. 

2 . To exclude or expel persons) from the church. 
1651 C. Cakiwkk.ht Cert. Retry. 1. uj All dis-mmm of 

people is not enough to dis-church them. 

Hence Dischirrohing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1680 A LI IN Pcaic <V Pni/y 51 'i hey wrre not undei tin* 
disi lunching cause of as many of the Jews as weir dis. 
chuithed. 1695I Sr. N. II i now's A Fite 11 'Dir Apostacy 
. .for which the Judgment of Dtschurching came upon them. 

t Diici de, r. Obs. [ad. K din id -ere (rare) 
to cut ill pieces, f. Dis- 1 4 ■ avdfre to cut.] brans. 
To cut asunder or in pieces ; to cut off or away. 
bit. and 

*494 Faiivan Chron. mi. 406 No paite of bounto fiom liym 
was disci ded. 1506 Sri* vsi m <J i\. i. 27 )l« r 1 ) mg tongue 
w.is m two parts iiiviiled.. And as her tongue so was her hart 
decided. 1599 A. M. tt. GabethoneP* Pi’. Physic ie 16/t 
Dis< i<le front this roitc ibr htilc* cares and iagges. 1679 
Pkanck Addit , A 'air. Pof. Plot 34 The distinction of 
e route 1 lave . . dylh at least tut, if not discidc that Knot. 
Discide, obs. form of I )ecibe. 

Disciferou® vdisi'feras), a. /fob. [f. 1» diu -us , 
dnei-. Disk 4- -FKHOUH.J Hearing a disk or disks. 
>883 in Syd. Soc. Lear. 

Discifloral (disill<> ral), a. Dot. [f. I.. disc ns, 
disci - Disk 4 * ; /torus flowering, flowered 4- -al : cf. 
floral ] Having flowers with the receptacle en- 
larged into a conspieiu id disk sui rounding the 
ovary : spec, applied to a * cries of orders of poly- 
pi talons exogens ( Diuiflortv in Dug- Dot ed. 3, 
1863) having this character, including A* ttbacctr, etc. 

1873 HooKt-K in Le Miumt H Peiaistie’s Syst. Pot. »App.) 
90H Series II. DBcitloral — Sepals distinct or connate, free or 
adnate to the ovary — fhsk usually conspicuous, as a ring 
or cushion, or spread over the base of the calyx-tube, or 
confluent with tlic base of the ovaiy. 

Disciform ,di*sifpjm\ a. [f. L. disc us 'see 
prcc.) 4 - -form.] Having thefoim of adisk ; disk- 
shaped, discoidal. 

1830 I.inuley Xat. .Syst, Pot. 134 Stamens, iii'-ci ted round 
the base of the stalk of the calyx, w'h’u h is .sometimes disci- 
form. 1874 Cooke b ttnyi 167 I he one is a cylinder as long 
as it is broad, the other is diM iform. 1875 Bi akh fool. 200 
The Totpedoex have the body covered with naked unatmed 
skin, disi iform, and rounded. 

Discigerous (disi d,^' ; ros\ a . Dot. [f. as prcc. 
4* -gkhoi‘ 8.] Hearing a disk or disks. 

187* Nu not son Pal.ront . 489 I’oious, discigerous, or 
pscudo-st alariform tissue. 1877 Ll Con' i r ELm. Grot. v. 
347 Known to he conifers by the exogenous structuie of the 
trunk, tojjuhci with the discigerous tissue of the wood. 

Discrnct, a. rare. [ad. I., distinct us, pa. 
pple. of discing? re to ungird,] Ungirt {lit. Sc flg ) . 

1647 Tkapp Comm. Luke xii. 3s A loose, discinct, and dif- 
fluent mind is unfit to serve God, 165 6 Blocs r Glossoyr ., 
Pisan < /, ungirded, ilissolut*-, negligent. 1846 Landor IPks. 
(1868) I. 85/2 In the country I walk and wander about 
discinct. 

So f Disci nctur*, nngirding ( obs 
x6io (iuit lim //era id i jr (iWki) 11. vi. 67 The depriving of 
the Belt, .tearmed, the disetneture or ungirdiug. 

t Di®Ci*nd, v. Obs. [ad. I,, dis cit id- Are to tear 
or cleave asunder, divide, f. di- Di-^ 4 - scitulfre to 
I tear, rend.] brans. To tear asunder, cleave, sever, 
j divido, separate. 


1640 Ki ynolds Passions xxxii. 304 Neither can any S< * «1 
he disi inded or issue out from the soule. i6$o How kli. /.<*//. 
M. Introd. Poem 2, Crcdentull letters, .golden Links that do 
enchain Whole Nations, though discinded by the Main. 
'* i6 9 * Bov 1 k (J-)* Com retions so noft, that we could easily 
disc md them betwixt our fingers. 

Disciphor, obs. form of Decipher v. 
Disciple (disai-p’D, sb. Forms: i^disoipul, 
2-3diciple,3-4 dociple, -oipil, -oyple, desoiple, 
-pil, 4 de8iplo, disiple, diaaiple, -pil, 4-6 dis- 
cipil(l, 5 dycyple, dyaciple, -oyple, -cypull, 
dyasyple, -sypull, 6 disoy pie, 3- disciple. [In 
OK. disc ip ul, ad. L. disc ip til- us learner, pupil, 
f. disc Ate to learn. In catly ME. di-, deciple , a. 
OF. deciple , semi-popular ad. L. disci pul- us. lloth 
in OF. and ME., deciple was gradually conformed 
to the L. spelling as disciple ; ME. had occasional 
variants in -iV, -//, -«/.] 

L One who follows or attends upon another for the 
purpose of learning from him ; a pupil or scholar. 

It has not been at any period in English the ordinary term 
for scholar or /;//;'/, as disci fit Ins wax in Latin ; but has 
come into use through the New Testament versions, being 
applied chiefly to the 'Twelve Disciples of Jesus Christ, and 
used in similar Scriptural applications or later extensions of 
them. Hence the sense-development in Kng. is not that of 
Latin, where the order of suh-senscs wah d, 1 , a, b. 

a. One of the personal followets of Jcnus Christ 
during his life; csp. one of the Twelve. 

Rare in OK. the woid in Ays. Gospels being /ten nitty • 
cniht, in b.indtsf. Gt. usually beiytt. 

c 950 Ltndtsf. Gasp. Matt, xxvii. S7 Sumin monn .. 8e tlis- 
cipul Wfcs *W.s h.Uendes. moo Trin. Loll. Horn, loi Ure 
louerd stod among his diciples. a 1*9$ A me. R. 106 He 
biheoltl hu his deoie deciplcs fluen nlle viont him. c ijfioStr 
/crumb. 5733 SuH>e sente Jh* holy gost 'Jo ys decyplcs he 
louede most. 138s Wvc 1,11- John xix. 38 loseph of Annallii 
,. was a disciple of Ihesu, forsothe pnucy, for the drede of 
lewis. 1538 SiAKKiY Euytand 1. it. 40 Al Chrystys dys- 
cypullys and apostyllys were sympul and pore. 1611 Him »• 
I. uke x. (heading), Christ sendeth out, at once, .sruenty dis- 
1 iples to worke miracles. 1667 Mn ton J'. /.. xii. 438 1 1 is 
Disciples, Men who in his Idle Still follow’d him. 1850 
Rom - k 1 son Serm. 1. xvi, 242 One disciple who had dipped 
in the same dish .. deceived and betrayed him. 

b. Alsoapplicd intltcN.T.to the early Christians 
generally; hence, in religions use, absol. a professed 
follower of Christ, a Christian or believer. (Hence 
sense 3.) 

c 1380 Wv( 1 ip Pe Dot. Eat. ii. Sel. Wks. lit. 433 Crist sei|> 
hat 1100 mail may be his dixcipnl but }if he rcnunce tdlc 
su he hingis. 1388 — Ads \i. 26 J‘he disciplis weren uamyd 
first at Antiochc tristen men. 15*6-34 'J indai k Ads xx. 7 
The disciples came to geder for to bre.ike breed. 1607 
IlitKoN IPks. I. 384 If .a true disciple, a true Christian; if 
but a formall disciple, surely but a hollow Chiixtian. 1853 
Rom rtnon .Serm ll. xix. 244 To the tiue disc iple a miracle 
only manifests the Power and Love which ate silently at 
work every where. 1890 L III n 1 ii< Pevot . .Sendees, Pedtc. 
.Sen 1 , You are gathered hcie . . to lake upon yourseives the 
obligations of Christ's dis* iples. 

e. A personal iolluwcr or pupil of any religious 
or (in more recent use) other teacher or master. 
('This passes almost imperceptibly into sense 2.) 
(Rare in OK. : see a ) 

c goo P.t’dds /list. \ . ix. (1891)410 An Sara brofira, sc wars 
ill on Breolene Busies discipul and h r 5 n - n *300 Cursor At. 

? 1 1 99 (C.'ott.) Lucas was. disciple o panic ai foluand fer. 
138* Wyclii* Isa. viii. 16 Marke the law's in my disciples. 
— Matt. x\»t. 16 Thanne Pharisees .. semlen to hym her 
disciples, with Ktodyanys. -- Luke vii. 19 And lohii clepide 
to gidere twcync of Ins ilisciples, and .scute to Ihesu. 1393 
Govvkr (on/. III. 374 (MS. Hark 3490) And gretc well 
Chaucct, whan ye mete, As my disciple and my poetc. 17^6 
Ni'i.knt Or. Tour France IV. 90 1 he cieling. is painted in 
ftesco, by France hco Koninnelli, n disciple of Peter of 0 >r- 
Iona 1838 Thi mi wall Greece II. 137 His fcllow-ciii/en, 
friend, and disciple, the courageous and unfortunate Zeno. 

d. generally. A scholar or pupil. (Now arch 
rhct.y affected, or jocular , or with conscious refer- 
ence to c.) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. x. 29 Al thinges seme dyflicylc 
to the d>s<iple or sc ole). 1563-7 Buchanan Reform. SI. 
Andros Wks. (1892) it Nor }it it he leful to the said 
nedagogis to ding thair disciples. 1758 Joutin L{/e Erasmus 
I. j2i Lord Mountjoy, who was founcrly my disciple, gives 
me a > early pension of an hundred crowns. Mod. I am 
afiaid >ou may not find him a very apt disciple. 

2 . One who follows, or is influenced by, the doc- 
trine or example of another ; one who belongs to 
the 1 school * of any leader of thought. [An exten- 
sion of 1 c, or fig. from 1 a.] 

<1x300 Cursor At. i66j6(Cott.) J>ai spitted on his luucli 
face, j»aa disciplis of hell. 1375 Bakuoum Unite iv. 18 A dis- 
cipill of Judas, Maknah. a fais tratour. < 1594 Hookiu Ecet. 
Pot. iv. vii (1611) 139 To become disciples vnto the most 
hatefull sort that line. 16*3 Shahs, b/en. Vlbb, \. iii. na 
This man, whose honesty the Diucll And his Disciples oncly 
umy at. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 163 r 4 , 1 am one of your 
Disciples, and endeavour to live tip ( to your Rules. 1849 
James Woodman xxx, All who are disciples of St. Hubert, 
prepare your horses. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Sun*. 75 M. Pierre 
Labile and his English disciples. 1893 (hr. IPor/d 16 Nov. 
885/3 An advanced Theist, of the school of the late Professor 
Green, of whom he was a pupil and is a disciple. 

3 . //. The name of a denomination of Christians, 
a branch of the Baptists, which originated in the 
early part of the 19th c. and is chiefly found in the 
United States; called also Campbellites, [A 
specific application of 1 b.] 
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Gardner Faiths World I. 718/1 The principles of 
the Disciples have found their way into England and Wales 
. . and the census of 1851 contains a return of three congre- 
gations or churches calling themselves by the name of the 
Disciples of Christ. 1867 Even. Standard 19 Nov., A new 
sect is attracting some attention in this city. Its members 
give themselves the name of ‘the Disciples'. They profess 
a religion most primitive and simple. 1881 W. M. Tmavfk 
Log-C ab. to Unite H o . ii, Abram Garfield . united with a 
comparatively new sett, called Disciples, though Campbell- 
ites was a name by which they weie sometimes known. 

4 . Comb . 

*64* Milton Reform. 11. Wks. (1847) 17 Honoured as a 
father and physician to the soul, with a sonlike and disciple- 
like reverence. x8m* Hr nth am A r ot Paul 392 Apparatus 
employed by him in nis trade of disciple-catcner. 

Disci ple, v . Now rare or arc h. ff. prec. sb. .* 
in sense 3 in earlier use in the iorm L> 18 PLk; cf. 
disciple , as stressed by Spenser.] 

+ 1 . tram. To teach, train, educate. Obs . 

*59® Spensi r b\ Q. iv. Introd. i, Frail© youth is oft to follic 
leu.. That better were in venues discipletl. x6ox Shaks. 
Alls Well 1. ii. 28 lie did lookc fane Into the sendee of the 
time, and ww Disciplcd of the brnuest. 166a Hi< kkringii l 
Wks. (1716) I. 303 Every hypocrite can afford to dist iple 
himself thereunto. 1681 W. Niciioison h 1/. Latah. 183 
To disciple, or enter into a School to be taught. 

2 . To make a disciple of ; to convert to the doc- 
trine of another. Now rare 01 auk. 

1647 Salt marsh Sfarkl. Glory (1847) 26. I Disciple those 
Nut ions, and Haptirc them with the Holy Ghost in your 
ministration. 1651 Haxihi Inf. Baft. 29 When the parents 
arc by teaching made Disciples, the Children a»e tliueby 
Di»cipled also, a xjix K i.n /lymnx Fvane Fort. Wks 1771 
I. 179 (Jo out with Zeal, Disciple all Mankind. s86a N i auk 
Hymns East. Ch. 36 That cvciy raco beneath the skies They 
should disciple and baptize. 

+ 8. To subject to discipline; to chastise, cor- 
rect, punish. Obs. 

* 49 *. * 5 ® 3 * etc. f see Disple). 1607 Walkington Oft. Glass 
Let us so disciple our selves that each one may throughly 
now himsclfu. 161a Dkavton Poly alb. xxiv (1748) 356 
Alban who, strongly cliscipled In Chiistinn patience, le not 
his tortures to appease. 1631 N. Ha< on Din . C.ovt. Eng. 
lxix. 289 He was disciplcd with rods three times, 
lienee Disci pline vbl. sb. and ppl a. 
a t6ijp Hit- ron Wks. II. 48a. I must marshall Chiists Dis- 
ciples into two ranks: the first I may call for this nine 
discipline Disciples ; that is, such as hauc a calling to call 
others vnto Christ ; plaincly, Ministers, a 1638 Mtni Dm. 
Ret*. id. 19 Wks. (1673) 1. 396 Such *1 correction ns., we 
use to call a discipline, a punishment of discipline 1697 
Collier Ess. A for. Sub;. 1. (1700) 161 None but Mi. Hobs, nnd 
some few of his Disuplmg. 1713 IUm uinc*. Pt iv. Hi. 1. 
(*73°) 65 Diseipling, or bringing the Nations over to the 
Profession of the Christian Religion. 181s Sounn-v On /- 
’liana I. 2 Such penances, such lasting, such diseipling. 

t Disci plehood. Obs. [ 1 . I )i , suite sb. + 
•Hood. OE. had disc ipulhdd.] The condition or 
*>tate of a disciple ; —next. 

J c 9 °o t Urdu's Nisi. iv. xxviii. [xxvii]. (1891) 362 Disscs 
discipulhada Cu 5 byrht wa>s cadinodlicc undci beoded. 1 
a 1400 Gloss, in Eel. Ant. I. 6 Diu tfulalns , a dis* ipylliod. 
c >449 Fivock Refr. 295 Euydcnce that Gust here elepid 
this 3011^ man into Apostilhodc or vnto Disciplehodc, 1697 
State 0/ Philadelfh. Soc. 7 Great and glorious Ends, worthy 
of a true Dis< iplehood of Jesus Christ. 

Disci'pleship. [f.DiHciH.K^. + -shu\] ‘The 

state or function of a disciple, or follower of a 
master* (J.). 

*549 Laiimi-k 6 th Sot nt F.dw l'l f (Arb) 177 flle| dyd 
it not oncly to allure them to hys disciplcshippc, but also 
fot our commodity e. 1607 Hu ron / / 'X v . I. 3S4 Sue It as is 
a mans dist iple-slup, such is Ins c li nsti.it nt y. 1710 Norris 
( hr. PnuL viii. 355 Wisdom .. invites us t<» come into lur 
Discipleship. 183a Cai<i v 1 v in Fraser's, Mag V t8j The 
old icvcrcnt feeling of Discipleship . bad passed utterly 
away. 1889 SwiNHt’ioo Study B. Jonson 98 No Lydgate 
or Lytton was ever more obsequious in Ins discipleship. 

t Discipless. Obs. [f. Dimciw.k sb. + -m.] 

A female (maple. 

138a Wv< 1 if Acts ix. 36 In loppe was sum disciplissc, hi 
name Tabyta. C1410 Lovk Bonavent, Ahrr xliv. (tiibbs 
MS. 95) Mawdclcyne he trewe louede dysc>plesse. 1548 
Udall, etc*. Frasrn. Par. Luke viii. 88 b, Joanna y wife of 
Chuxa .. became a disciplessc vnto Christ. i6n Sri 1 n 
Hut. Gt. Brit. vil. xxxi. (1633) 376 She was afterwards recom- 
mended to a Disciplcssc of the said Lady. 

Disciplinable (drsiplinab’l), a. [ad. L. dis- 
cip/hulbtl-is to be lcamt by teaching, f. disc if li- 
mire to instruct : see Discipline v. and -ule. Cf. 

K. disciplinable , i.sth c. in llatz.-Darm.] 

1 . Amenable to discipline or teaching; capable 
of being instructed ; docile. 

154s Udall h rasnt. Afofh. 196 b. Of Elcphantcs, how disci- 
plinable and of how greatc prudence, docilitt c and . . cnpn< itec 
and aptitude ihei are. 1559 Am* Parki-k Corr, 63 If ye 
see ought in my quire worth reformation ye know 1 am 
disciplinable. 1639 Makcombes in Ltsmore Papers her. 11. 
(1888) IV. 101 Your hopeful! sons .. are very noble, vertuous, 
discret and disciplinable. 1840 Miil Diss.hr Due. (1859) 

IL 146 Instead of the most disc ipltnabie one of the most 
intractable races among mankind. 1889 Pemfle Bar Mat?. 
Nov. 406 Lads. . who were disciplinable to take a special line. 
+2. Of or pertaining to instruction ; disciplinary. 

1644 Diohy Nat. Bodies 11. ix (1645) 84 Those Philo- 
sophers, who in a disciplinable way search into nature. 
*®77 Hale Print. Grig. Man. 311 Animals .aic ad vane cable 
by Industry and disciplinable Acts to a great perfe< non 
8. Subject or liable to discipline or correction. 

*• 7 ° Andkrhon Missions A liter. Bd. II. xix. 155 I'lheyl 
had maintained their standing as Christians, and avoided 
all disciplinable offences. 


Hence DisolplliiabUnMi, the quality of being 
I amenable to discipline ; docility. 

1677 Halk Prim. (trig. Man. 1 i. jt> We find in Animals 
.. something of Sagacity, Providence, Disciplinablem ss 

Diacipun&l (dPsipllnal, (ItMpbi nul), a. fad. 
mcd.E. liiscipltmil-is ^Du Cange), f. distip/ma 
Dihui’I.ink : see -al.] 

t 1 . “DlBUPMNAlILK I. Obs. 

a 1618 Preston Newport. 11614) 144 Those two (seeing 
wild hearing] arc the only disciptiual senses wc have. 

2 . Of. belonging to, or ol the nature of discipline. 

*853 E. J. .SnmiKRii 3 rd Let. to Jh. Maitland 9 P.y 
strong expositions of diMtpliu.il \iews 1855 Hrimii v / 

16 (7 enuyson) P.iin that scinls no ilisi ipmi.d aim 1863 
M. Pahison .Sum, ii««s» Hrt ‘1 In* .. ht niggle «.f the dis 
I iplmal sj stem of cduc.uioii .ig.unst the diH triu d. 1881 
l iun Lett. Peaihutg \\. 1.7 One of the haul, si of iho 
discipliiml problems of a l»o.mling-s» hool is the irgulatn.n 
of the employments of Sunday Ibid. i\ All siud> ot 
language is in itself disciplin.d. 

Di sciplinant. [a. Sp. disiiplinautcs fpl.\ or 
It. diu iflinanti (pi.) ‘a religious order ol such ns 
will scourge themselues * (b lorio 159S;, sbst. use 
of pr. pple. of med.E. disnphnatc to chastise, cor- 
rect, beat with rods (Du C ange).] 

One who subjects himself to a course of discipline; 
spec, a member of a religious order in Spain, who 
publicly scourged themselves byway of discipline. 

i6ao She 1 ton Qut\. n. xxy 11. 277 Pnsently he spy’d, 
descending fiom a certain Height, several Men apparellM in 
white, like I list iplinants. 1718 Mui 1 1 ex Qui x (174 ;> II. 297 
'1 he. Disc iplmanis lifting up then Hoods and giaspmg fast 
their Whips, as the Piicsts did their laperx. 17^6 Smoi t i n 
i'rav. 242 The very disciplinnnts, who scourge themselves 
in the Holy- Week, are generally peasants 01 parties lined 
for the purpose. 1881 DuiriEin Pan (Jut \ HI, I \ x i. 699, 

1 have no mind to catch cold, which is the danger run by 
nil new disciplinnnts. 

Disciplinarian (di siplinc.**nan)» <*• nnd sb. 
[f. as Dihliplinahi f -an.] 

A. adj. 1 . Ch. Hist. Of or pertaining to the 
Disciplinarians (see 11 . 1) ; Picsbyteiian. 

*593 Am*. IIancroii Surt*. Disci f line ill 56 Those I>|sti- 
pliiiarian practises. Ibid. xix. 215 The Papistcs .. and out 
disciplinarian men. 1598 ( ousfir. Pretended Ref 98 l)oe 
not many of the Disilphiianaii veine despise and (otideiutie 
nil lieljies of goml ArtesV 1654 H. l/f.H I HANt.h L/tiU. / 
(‘f’55) *37 1 he hole Pailiamcnt (whereof some menihers 
began now to incline to the Disciplinarian Sen) 1889 H. 
Dhvsdaik Hist J'rtsbyti r. Lug. 11 iv. 223 '1 he Disci* 
plinatun or Picsbytciian party was extinct. 

2 . Of or pertaining to discipline ; disciplinary. 
1640 Sir K I)i ring A / on Kchg. 18 Dec. vi. 22 i he other 
three are discipltnaiian in the picscnt way of Novellisme. 
1678 Ow i-n Mind of God viii. 31 s I he Se< ond sort of means 
I call Disciplinarian. 1751 loHNsusi Ramble r No. 141 F5 
My tutor . after a few months began to relax the muscles 
of disciplinarian morosenrsx. 1876 Mo/nv Univ. .Seim. 
iv. 89 The self made trial is a poor disciplinarian weapon. 

B. sb. 

1 . Ch. Hist . A name applied to the Vuritans of 
the Elizabethan age, who aimed at establishing the 
Genevan or Presbyteii.m ecclesiastical polity or 
‘discipline * in England : sec Discipline 6 b. 

*5857 T. Rooi-ks 19 Art (16*7) 331 'ihe ctroncous and 
evil ( minds (>f the late schtsin.»ti< s, namely. 'J lie Dis- 
< ipiinnruins or Puritans among ourselves. 1639 Saniu rson 
Sernt. 11 . 33 All sectaiies prettml tu striputie; papists, 
nnahantists, di -ciplinan.iiis. 1673 K. Lumi Jransf.Rth 
9't Lisbon Lrnmhnll speaking of the Scot* Ii I )isciplinarians, 
1886 11 . Hi or Dn t. Setts At one time the Dis< 1- 

pliuarinns h.ul so much expectation of canying out their 
plans as opuily to express their conviction that Parker 
would bo the last archbishop of Cnnteibury. 

2 . One who enforces discipline (in an army, 
school, family, etc.). 

1635) Fi 1 i » k Holy War ly. xii. (1647) He, l>eing a strii t 
Disciplinarian, would punish their villous manneis. 1705 
Hi- akne. Collect. 7 Dec., He was like to prove a good Dis- 
ciplinarian. 174a Fiei pino 7 . Andrews in. v, Hecause one 
man scourges twenty or thirty boys more 111 a morning than 
another, is he therefore a better disciplinarian? 1835 
Alison /Hit. hurofe (1854) IV. xxii. 20 A sevt rc ..disci- 
plinarian .. he y*. t seemed the affections of., his .. men. 
188a Ii. M. C-uuki- k Prefer Pride I. ii. 18 A strict disci- 
plinarian, and a most excellent teacher. 

3 . An upholder or advocate of strict discipline. 

*746Wi-siev Prim. Methodist 32 Nor did the strictest 
Disciplinarian scruple suffering me to cxcicisc those i’owus 
wherever I came. < 1859 Mu l Liberty i. 39 A despotism of 
society over the individual, surpassing anything <ont<m- 
plated in the political ideal of the most rigid disciplinarian 
among the ancient philosophers. 

llcncc Disciplina rianiam, the principles and 
practice of a disciplinarian. 

187* Sym. Mosivn Per fit xilv II. iii. 56 The house was 
full of the suggestions of discipfinarianisin. 

Di sciplinarily, adv. tare. [f. next + -i.v 
In the way of discipline. 

1706 A. Shields Inquiry Ch. Communion ^1747) 36 No 
church would censure disciplmarily all guilty of epidemick 
backsliding*. 

Disciplinary {di-giplinariqrt. (sb.). [ad. mod. 

L. disciflimin us, f. disciplines Diat’lPLJNK : see 
-aky ] . Cf. It. disnplinario (159S b lorio) and b. 
disciplinait c (1611 Cotgr.).l 
1 . Relating to ecclesiastical discipline, f b. spa. 
in 1 6—1 71b c. -=Dihciplinaki\n a. 1. 

1593 Abe. Uanckoft Sun'. Discifline xviii. 198 Of the 


disagreement About the new ditcipliiiArie Dcacous Ibid. 
xix. 226 Amongest the Disciplinary brotheihinxlc i 64 o 
K. Haiiiik Canterb . Se(f-Conviet. 89 'Phis to hint ik 
doctrinaU Puritan tsinc, much worse than disciplmaiy. 1841 
'1 Ldwards Reasons agst. irutefend. Kp. I>rd. 3 1 he 
chief*: ((uestioii alniut the .. discipline of trie C hurcli, ami 
0111 ContiovctMe may filly be (canned the Disuphtotiy 
t'onlrovcrsie.^ 170a C. Maihek Magn. Chi. I. v.tiBst) \. 
76 A few disciplinary points which aie conftxscd uiuiffucnt 
by the cicatcst /eah>ts for them 1719 J. T. Pmiiiift ti. 
»t ( on/ir 140 Thcie i* no diHclplinary Institution ohseivc*! 
among these Christians. 

2 . Of, jKMtaimng to, or of the nature of discipline; 
pi omotmg discipline or oiderly obset vancc ol rtiUn. 

•S* 8 , Fiorio, Diutfliiiarto , <bs* iplmarit*, pertaining t*» 
discipline* or conc«li*m a 161a IhiNNr atov ( 1 <>4 4 ) 

27 A man whi* h undt 1 took an atisiric and dna iphnary 
taming *>f his lunly hy fasts «>r t 01 rc* duns, 1819 ( 1*1 1 kiix.i 
Arts Rift (184H) I. j*.* t 1 hat wuithful and <l|sc iplmai y love 
uml !o\ ing-kiiulmsh, wlmh Clnist himself hud enjoined. 
186* Sal j\’t f j Sept. a 'Ihe internal dist iplinm y 
legtilatums of tin. veicbinted seminary of Honn savour a little 
*>l barbanan. 1866 Law tun,* R,f, I HI. 665 'i All these 
rcstn* tious aie merely disciplinary, und do not uffeu the 
tenancy. 

b. Ufa person: Given to enforcing discipline. 
a 1601 It v< on lift, to Lari of b m ♦ \ I ), It may make 
)‘>u m )*>ur commandments mtlnr t»> he gra* ions tliuu 
(liscipltnarv . 

3 . l‘eitaining to the acquiiement of learning or 
mental training 

1644 Mil I ON / dm. Wks 1718 I no '1 he Studies wherin 
our noble ami om g< ntlc \outh ought to l>est*)W their tune 
in a *lis* iplinar} way fiom twelve to one and twenl). 1864 
How in / ogte 11 39 Km umbered it with a mass of disn 
ulinary pieu pis, 1869 J. Mari ini- ah L*». 11 . 27 An exit I- 
lent disciplinary iiWiumcnt for the formation oi thnractci. 

+ 4 . Acquired by learning. Obs. rate. 

1647 Tkaep Comm. Phil. iii. 1 < » A natuiall man may have 
a iIim iphnary knowledge of Chnst, that is, by brai say, as 
a blincle man hath of tolours, not un intuitive. 165B Ha xirM 
.Saving faith vi. jO 'I’eiuporary Hclicvcis may have more 
then this nicer Disciplinary knowledge. Ibid. 47 lie saith 
that <me sort of knowledge nt Disciplinary ..ami the other is 
intuitive. 

+ B. sb. *= I >ihc]]'LIN ARIAN sb. I. Obs. rate. 

1585-7 KtMitHs 39 Art. O607) 271 Such ml verxariiH 111 «mr 
tunc be the .. Dim iplmaries (usually termed Puritans), 

t Di soiplinate, r. Obs. [f. I., disnplimit - 

j>pl. stem of disitplimirc to Dimcjplink] truth. 
To subject to insti notion or discipline ; to discipline. 
Hence Di soiplinated ppl. a., -ating vbl. sb. 

a 1586 Sidney ICausteaf /'lay Arcadia, etc (i6rp 571 
A Pedagogue, one not a little veised in the diM.iplinating of 
the luueutall frie. a 16*4 Hi'. M. Swim .S» rm t xf> 12) 125 She 
is fame to teat Ii them, and disciplitiatc them. 1833 Ameh 
Agit. l erem. 11. 2**3 As if those of our disciplinatmg weie 
so conccv ted. 1647 Ward Sim fie Cob 43, I have,, wen 
. . Mith Kpuleniicall and lethall formality in other ills- 
ciplitiated churches. 

+ Diaciplina tion, Obs. rate \ [ad. med 
L. disiiplimilim cm , n. of action from disnplimit e : 
see prcc.l Subjection to discipline. 

1673 F Kirkman l r nltnky Cih~i n 280 'J liese were they 
that bad passed under Ins Disciplmation. 

Di’sciplinartive, a - rate. [f. L. ppl. gtem 
diu iplituih \ .sc e -ATI vk,] « next. 

179a T T av lor ( omm, /'to, Ins I 82 I list ipliimtive heiem r. 
*855 Svir di 1 y P< 1 nit St tem.es 8 Ihe g*»o*l they contain i- 
n«»t dis , tfl/na/ive but myitn , 

Discipliliatory fdi'siplint"' tori, -pl.ii natari;, a 
[ad. med. I., disa phtidldr i-its 'I)u Cange): nee 
jnec. ami *oin .] 'lending to jiromotc discipline. 

1851 I. 'Jamok /I edey (1852) 25s Hir nbhoircnce of 
laxities .. led him to adopt a complu sited tlixciplinatory 
system 1853 L>Nt 11 Silf/infrov. lit. 6 2 There are . Ele- 
mentary and Disciplinatoiy l>ooks. 1865 S fee tutor 28 Jan. 
i* >3 '3 lain* at ion is not merely dinciplinutory nor inieful, but 
should combine both objects. 

Discipline (di’siplm), sb. Also 4 dici-, 4 6 
disci-, disoy-, 4-7 dissi-, dyssy-, dyssi-, 5 
dyscy-, -pline, -plyno. [a. E, discipline (Ob. 
also dcie'ydesc- f dcsie 11th c. in Uatz«-Dann.) t 
ad. L. dtsaflitia instruction of disciples, tuition, 
for discipulma f f. disiipulus pupil, Dinciplk. 

Et) mologicnlly, due if hue, as pertaining to the disciple 
or scholar, is antithetical to doctrine , the property of the 
doctor or teacher ; hence, in the history of the word*, Hck- 
trine is more concerned with abstract theory, and disc if hue 
with practice or exercised 

1 1 . Instruction imparted to disciples or scholars ; 
teaching; learning; education, schooling. Obs. 

*3 Wyciik /’tor 1 , iii. 4 'I hoti shall fin<le gra* c, and k<hm! 
discipline [13W tc* hingj liefor Gmi and men c 1510 Har- 
i l AY Ahrr. (id. Manners (157**) I* vj, If th«>u hauc in grek* 
had all thy discipline, 'I o dispute in l.itiu what n«cd«th 
thee to seeke. * 54 ® Hail (hum., /.dv> //', 223 h, He 
fiislc holpo his awnc young scholars, to all* in to discipline, 
and for them he founded a solcmpne schools at Eton. 1606 
Siiakn. 7 r fjt Lr. 11. iii. 31 Heauert blcsse tine from a 
Tutor, and Discipline come not netre thee • *615 St mo's 

Annals (1^31) 107/2 Apt to all offices of worthinesse, if in 
his child-hood ncc had not wanted discipline. 

b. A particular course of instruction to dis- 
ciples. 

Disc if line of the Secret (a translation of modern L. disci- 
f/lna arcAnf, used by Tcut/e! and bchcUtratc 1683-5):.! 
term of )Mjst-Keformation controversy, applied to modes of 
pro* edurc held to have been observed in the early Cbur< h 
in gradually teaching the mysteries of the Chrixtian faith lu 
neophyte*, and in c*>n*ealing them from the uninniated. 
xteo-55 l. Jones stonedlengi 1725 9 They communicated 
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nothing, but to those of their own Society, taking special 
Order, .their Discipline might not be divulged. 1833 Rot x 
Hierurgia 11, 1 f 3 note, The Discipline of the Secret. 1885 
Catholic Diet . 266 Discipline of the Secret . . a convenient 
name for the tusiom which prevailed in the early Chore h 
of concealing from heathen and catechumen* the more 
sacred and mysterious doctrines and rites of .religion. 

2. A branch of instruction or education ; a de- 
partment of learning or knowledge ; a science or 
art in iU educational aspect, anh. 

< *386 t'HAuem i an. Yeom, Pro/. <9 7*. 700 Assaye in 
in) 11 absence 1 his disoplyne and this 1 rafty science, ijoo- 
20 Diniiah Poems Ixv. 4 To xpeik of science, < raft, or 
sapient e Off cuerie study, lair, or discipline. 1549 On 1 « 
i»Ait, ctf . braxnt. Par. bfh II 2 llcing singularely 
learned 111 liumayne disciplines, ye hauc excelled other 
sortes of men euer vnfo this day. 1597 Momiiy In/tod. 
Mux. 184 Yet tearinelh he music k a irerfect knowledge of 
al sciences and disciplines. ,6 M * C\ »k * L ogn k ( 1 657 » 2 
Objective disciplines be . . principally four. 1 'I heologic. 

/ Jurisprudence. 3 Medicine, 4 Philosophy. 1685 IIoyi 1. 
Put], Notion Not 375 Acquainted witn Physico-Mathe- 
matiml Disciplines, such us Opticks, Astronoin>, Hydro, 
staticks, and Mcchanit ks. 1741 Middikion inero 1. vi. 
454 Skill’d in all the Tuscan discipline of interpreting 
portentous events 1844 Fmkrson Le*. t. Now Png. R *e7 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 266 The culture of the mind m those div 
ciplines to which we give the name of education. 1864 
Hum ton Scot Air, II i. 48 Professors of arts and disciplines 
at Paris. 1878 Hi ll Gi genhanrs Comp. A Mat. 1 The de- 
partment of Science whic h has organic nature for its in* 
vesti^ations, breaks up into two great divisions, llotany 
and /oology , The two disciplines together form the 
science of living nature. 

3. Instruction having for its aim to foim the 
pu t 1 to proper conduct and action ; the training 
of scholars or subordinates to jrroper and orderly 
action by instructing and exercising them in the 
same ; mental and moral training ; also used Ji± 
of the training effect of ex patience, adversity, etc. 

1434 Misyn Mending of Life 112 (Jwhat is discipl)iie hot j 
settyng of mailers or coirectynge T be (liscipl)iie wc* ar , 
taght nglitwysncs, & of ill correctyd. 1607 live on Ps a 
marriage \ Single L. (Arb ) jfiS Certamcly wife amt I 
children arc a kind Si discipline of humanity. 169 y Drydi-n i 
Ytrg, Georg. m. 323 lhe pamper’d Colt will Discipline I 
disdain. 1*13 Siekik Englishman No. 7. 46 Clowns under 
the Discipline of the Dancing* Master. 1736 Buti *k Anal. 

1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 85 The present life was intended lo be 
a state of discipline for a future one. 1741 Middli-ton 
Cicero I. vi. 461 Cnclius. .was a young Gentleman, trained 
under the discipline of Cicero himself. 1849 Mac ai i ay 
Hist. Png. II. 240 A mind cm which all the discipline of 
experience and adversity h.ul been exhausted in vain. 1857 
Konkin Pol. Peon. Art i. (1868) 23 The notion of Discipline 
and Interference lies at the root of all human progress or 
imwcr. x86a Sck 11. Brouik Psychol. Inq. II. v. 177 No part 
of early education is more important than the discipline of 
the imagination. 189a Westcott Gospel of Life 270 Every 
soiiow and pain Is an element of discipline. 

b. spec . Training in the practice of arms and 
military evolutions ; drill. Formerly, more widely: 
Training or skill in military affairs generally; 
military skill and experience ; the art of war. (Cf. 
sense 3.) 

1489 Gaxton Pay te s' of A. 1. i. 3 Rules, techyngs and 
dyscyplyne of arm tvs. *355 Korn Decades 21 A man not 
ignorant in the disciplyne of warre. x6oa Warner Alb. 
Png. ix xlvi. (1612) 316 Martialists in Disc ipline and oider- 
ing their war. 1659 II. Hahhis Panval's Iron Age 41 
School of war . . where nil the Martiall Spirits resorted, to 
jenrn Discipline, and to nut it in practice. *775 R. H. I *k 
in Sparks Lorn Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 53 Without discipline 
armies arc fit only for the contempt and slaughter of their 
enemies. 2778 Gibbon Dei l «V P. I. 297 It was the rigid 
attention of Aurelian, even to the minutest armies of dis- 
ciplme, which bestowed such uninterrupted success on lus 

amis. 

t C. A course of training. Obs. 

*577 1*’ Gouge ffeiesboth’s flush 111. C1586) »5J 'I he 
knowledge of keeping cattell hath a discipline, wherein 
.1 man must from his very Childhood he brought up. 1684 
buns A al. l/ort. 11729) 188 Ity such an Oeconomy and 
Discipline, as our Industrious Gardiner may hiinstif he 
coiilttiualy improving. . 1683 lit it. Spet. 40 To those . who 
. .underwent the Severities of a long and tedious Discipline. 

4 The orderly conduct ami action which result 
from training; a trained condition. 

1509 Fishvr bun. Si rm t’/ess, Pichmond Wks. (18761 790 
The comparysoti of them two may be made . . In nobleness 
of Personc, in discyplync of iheyr liodycs. 1551 T Wilson 
Logtke ( 1580) 15 b, lhe polliticall lawe doeth cause an out- 
ward discipline to he observed, even of the wicked, x6n 
Bible Transl. Pref. 1 Seeking to reduce their Countrey, 
men to good order and discipline. 17*8 Nkvvion Chronol. 

.( mended iv, 312 He .. reduced the iricgul.tr and undis- 
ciplined forces of the Medcs into discipline and order. 
1781 Gibbon Peel. «V P ’. 111. liu. 287 The discipline of a 
soldier is fotmed by exorcise rather than by study. 18*7 
Poilok Com so T. iv, Sound-headed men, Of proper dis- 
cipline and excellent mind. 

5. The ortlcr maintained and observed among 
pupils, or other |>ersons under control or com- 
mand, such as soldiers, sailors, the inmates of a 
religious house, a prison, etc. 

It 1430 tr. De I m it at tone 1. xxv, Fervent & devoute brekren 
& wd manered & under discipline 1 1667 Pr v\ s Diary x Apr. 
(Wheatley, 189s, VI. 249) [Sir) W. Coventry is wholly resolved 
to bring him to punishment ; for, ‘ hear with this , says he, 
•and no discipline shall ever l»c expected.’ 1607 Dkyden 
Virg. Georg. n. ■>«*) I.ct crtniked Steel invade The lawless 
Troops, which 1 discipline disclaim 1813 Wn 1 ington inGurw. 
Desp. X. 539 The net is, that, if disi ipline means obedience 
to orders, as well as military instruction, we have but little 


of it in the army. 18*7-38 1 I arf Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 

, 494 Discipline , . should exercise its influence without 
| appealing to do so 1836 Marryat Alidsh. Posy xiii, If 

• I do not punish him, I allow a Hagrant and open violation 
I of discipline to pass unemsured. 1849 Macaui av Hist . 

! bug. I. 424 The discipline of workshops, of jk hools, of 
I private families, . was inhnitcly harsher. 1889 Times 9 Mar. 
16/1, 1 recently heard a learned limb of the law . . ton found 
prison punishment with prison discipline, forgetting that 
the former is merely u means of enforcing the latter. 

b. A system or method for the maintenance of 
order ; a system of rules for conduct. 

1659 Ik Harris PativaTs /ton Age 40 The Mutiners 
: governed themselves in form of a Rcpublick, observing 
1 a most exact discipline. 17*8 Siihaockk Coy round Wot Id 
1 (175 j) 227 Having regulated themselves according to the 
' discipline of Jamaica. i86x M Paitison b.ss. (1889' I. 47 
I 'lhe inmates., weic submitted to an almost monastic dis- 
j t ipline. 

I 0. Pedes. The system or method by which order 
is maintained in a church, and control exercised 
! over the conduct of its members ; the procedure 
j whereby this is carried out ; the exercise of the 
! power of censure, admonition, excommunication, 

1 or other penal measures, by a Christian Church. 

| 1349 P»k. Comm. I' tans, Comm mat ion , In the primitive 

* chuich there was a godly discipline, that, at the beginning 
! of I amt, such persons as wcie notorious sinners were put to 
1 open penance. 1561 T. Nor ion Calvin* s Inst. (1S78) iv. 

xii. 2 The first foundation of diw ipline is, that priuatc 
I monitions should hauc place, 1574 tr. Mat lot at' s Apoi ahps 
18 Our meeting vpon that day rather than vpon any other, 

' is onely for orders sake, and lor n certeinc discipline in the 
( hitrche. x6ax first Took of Discipline J1721) tx. i. 568 
1 'I he older of Ecclcsiastu al Discipline, which stands in ic- 
pioving and correcting of the Faults winch the Civ ill Swoid 
' cither doth neglect, or may not punish i8$8~6q GardnI' k 
baiihs World I, 47<>/i '1'hc an* ient discipline of the church, 
while it excluded offenders from spiritual privileges, left all 
their natural 01 civil rights unaffected. 

b. lienee, generally, the system by which the 
practice of a church, as distinguished from its 
doctrine, is legulatcd. spec., in £ttg. Ch. JJisl. t 
The ecclesiastical polity of the Puritan or Presby- 
terian party (thence styled lbsciPMN vuianh) in 
the i6tn and 17th c. 

Hooks of Discipline \ the name of two documents, adopted 
in 1 s^i and 1581 rcsj>c< tively, constituting the oiigmal sian* 
dan)* of the pvolity ami government of the Rcfoimcd Church 
of Scotland, und also dealing with schools, universities, and 
other matters 

•574 [W T kam-hs (1 title ) Ecclesiastics Discipline et 
AnghcauiC Ecclcsi.e ah ilia aberrations, explientio ) -- 

Cami Wright {transl of prcc.J (title) A full and plain Decla- 
ration of Eu lesiastical Discijdinc owt of the Word off God, 
and of the declining of the Chuiche of England from the 
same. 1588 W. Tkavi ks (title) A Defence of the ecclesi- 
astical discipline ordayned of God to be used in liis Church, 
agnynst a reply of Nf.uster Pudges 1593 A bp. Hani Ron 
(title) A Sun ay of the Pretended Holy Discipline. Ibid. 
c 70 (/leading) The pictended Antiquitie of the Consistoiian 
Discipline. x«94 Hociki h Pal. Pol. (1888) I. 136 The 
wonderful real and fervour wherewith yc have withstood 
the received order of this Church.. to join ..for the further- 
ance of that which vc term the Louis Discipline. Ibid, 

1 37 Let ii be lawful for me to rip up to the very bottom how 
and hy who*m vour Discipline was planted. Ibid . 138 That 
which Calvin uid foi establishment of his discipline, sccmcth 
more commendable than that which he taught for the 
countenancing of it when established. 16x0 H. Jonson 
Alch. 111. i, *rhU heat of his tuay turn into a zeal, And stand 
up for the beautcouw discipline Against the mengtruous 
cloth and rag of Rome. 164* Cm ah l , Roy. Protestations 4 
New doctrines and disciplines. 1643 RIil-Ion (title) The 
Doctrine anti Discipline of Divorce restored .. from the 
llondagc of Canon Law. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of 
People 35 Wee in New England that profess the doctrine 
of Calvin, yet practise the discipline of them called Indc* 
pendant, or Congregational Churches. X79* Burke Let. to 
Sir //. / attgnshe wks 1842 I. 547 Three religions , . each 
of which has its confession of faith and its settled discipline. 
1874 Grien Short Hist, viii $ 5. 509 The Presbyterian 
organization remained untouched in doctrine or discipline, 
1885 Catholic Diet. 265 Usually, discipline in its ecclesi- 
astical sense signifies the laws which bind the subjects of 
the Church in their conduct, as distinct from dogmas or 
arti< les of faith, whiih affect their belief. 

c 1366 Knox Hist. Kef. Scot (1848) II 181 (anno 1561) 
The Preachctis vehemenlltc exhorted us to cstablischc I h* 
Puke of Discipline , by ane Act and publict I^iw. 1621 
Cai dfrwooo Hist, Ktrk (1843) H> 5° At the same convcn- 
tiouti (1561], the Booke of Discipline was subscrilied by n 
great part of the nobilitie. Ibid. 51 'To estahhshe a more 
perfyte discipline, which was done tweutie yeeres after ,, 
as we sail see in the Second flooke of Discipline. x5ai 
Aitle } xst printed ed.\ The First and Second Booke of 
Discipline, together with some Acts of the Generali As- 
semblies^ i860 I. Lle Hist. Ch. Scot. 1. 151 The first head 
of the original Book of Discipline treats of Doctrine . , 7’he 
second head relates to Saciamcnts. /The fourth head related 
to Ministers and their lawful election. 

7. Correction; chastisement; punishment inflicted 
by way of correction and training ; in religions use, 
the mortification of the flesh by penance; also, in 
more general sense, a beating or other infliction 
^humoiously) assumed to be salutary to the re- 
cipient. tjn its monastic use, the earliest English 
sense.) 

a xa*5 Auer. K. 138 Auh ancrc Rchal . . temicn ful wcl hire 
fleschs . mid heuie sw'inkc, mid herdc disciplines. 1140 
Ayenb . 236 Hit lx**houe|> ket uless beate and wesxc be ais- 
s ip lines und be hardnesses. 138* Wyclie Pros*, iii. 11 I’he 
discipline of the Lord, my sonc, ne caste thou awey 148* 
Monk of Evesham (Ai h.) 33 Allc that were there wyth grctc 
contricion of herte toke discyplynys of roddys. 1909 1* ibittK 


bun. Sena. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876)293 The blessyd 
Martha is praysed in chant ysynge her Body by crysten 
dyscyplyne. 16*0 Shelton QmLc. iv. xxv. I I. 277 They did 
institute Rogations, Pro* essions, and Disciplines throughout 
all that Country. 1686 J . Sergeant Hut. Monas/. Convent. 
34 If any l»c found unenast, she receives three Disciplines 
or Stourgmgs. < *700 Willckk Coy. 36 With a rope’s- 
end ..he continued this discipline till he rendered me in- 
caiiahlc of moving. x8xx Sporting Mag> XXXVII. 13 j 
l S im. ] came in for her share of the discipline which her hus- 
band was undergoing. 1888 Bernard Pr. World to Cloister 
v. 113 The corporal austerities which arc known as ‘the 
discipline’. 

b. tramf Hence applied to the instrument of 
chastisement : A whip or scourge ; esp. one used 
for religious penance. 

i 6 mm Pr acham Comp! Gent, 120 By Chastity stnndeth 
Pemianee having driven away with her discipline Winged 
Love. 1630 Wadswoki 11 Pitgr. iii. 70 Approai hing his |m *(1 
hide with two £uod disnphnes in their^ hands, the ends of 
some stucke wilh wyery prickes, they did . ra/c his skmne. 
190^ J. Stlvkns y neve do's Com. ({'ks. (1709) R ij, The 
Whipsters, laid aside their Disciplines. 18*5 St ott Toiism. 
iv, On the floor lay a dis< ipline, or penitential scourge 1848 
J. H, Nrw.MAN Loss Gain 111. x. 376 In the cell .. hangs 
an iron discipline or scourge, studded with nails. 

f 8. Treatment for some bpceial purpose, e.g. 
medical regimen. Obs. rare. 

1754 Mrs. E. Montagu in PonrC. Png. Lett 280 He has 
been under discipline for his eyes, but his spirits and vivacity 
arc not abated. 

9. at/rib. as in discipline-master, a master in a 
school emplojcd not to teach, but to keep order 
among the pupils. 

189s Pail Mail G. 2 Nov. 6/3 A discipline master, who 
was running with the hounds, plunged in to catch the 
‘ hares 1893 Daily Ncios 3 Apr, 8/3 Deceased was cm* 
ployed as discipline master, .at. .the Police Orphanage. 

Discipline, v. [a. F. disci flitter (12th c. in 
llatz.-Parm.) or med.L. dhciflinare , f. L. disci - 
flina PiftGU’Llftjfi sb.] 

1. I ram. To subject to discipline; in earlier use, 
to instruct, educate, train ; in later use, more espe- 
cially, to train to habits of order and subordination ; 
to bring under control. 

138* [see Disui'MNH) below), . l *9 Puttknham Png. 
Poixte \. xii. (Arb) 44 With vs Christians, who he better 
disciplined, and do acknowledge hut one God. 1638 Baker 
tr. Palzae's Lett . 11. (i6s 4‘97 When some Discipline them- 
selves, others run to debauches of all kindcs. 2641 Hjni>k 
J. Pruett Ep. to Rdr., 1 would send such to he disciplined 
by Erasmus. 1695 Bi ackmoke Pt. Arth. 1. 591, I form’d 
and disciplin’d their untaught Hate. 1711 Addikon Spect. 
No. 160 P4 Great natural Genius's that were never disci- 
plined and broken by Rules of Art.^ 1795 Southey foan 
of Ate ix. 145 Heaven by sorrow disciplines 1 he froward 
heart. 1871 R. W. Daik Ten Comwandm. viii. 206 The 
whole organisation of the world is intended to discipline 
our moral nature. 1888 Buugon Lives 12 Gd. Men II x 
242 He had been disciplined in the school of adversity. 

b. sfec. To train in military exercises and prompt 
action in obedience to command ; to drill. 

1598 Barret Theor. It'arres 1. 1. 7 Warrcs well conducted 
and disciplined. 1606 Shaks. Tr. «$• Cr. 11. iii. 255 He that dis- 
i iplin’d thy nrmes to fight. 169* Lutthkli. Brief Ret. 11857) 
II. 629 Orders were come from England to discipline the 
militia 179s A need. J (' . Pitt I v. 138 A farmer . . may be 
a good soldier if you take care to have him properly dis- 
ciplined. 1855 Mai aui av Hist. Png. IV, 79 He addressed 
himself vigoiously to the task of disciplining these strange 
soldiers. 1861 Even, Star 4 Oct., The Western men take 
longer to discipline into soldiers than the citizens of New 
England. 

c. To subject to ecclesiastical discipline ; * to 
execute the laws of the church on offenders, with a 
view to bring them to repentance and reformation 
of life’ (Webster). 

18*8 in Wkhsi fr. [1870 cf. Disciplinable 3 ] 18. . H. W. 
Bplciii-k Plymouth Pulpit Set. \i. II. 134 (Funk & Wogn ) 
He whose orthodoxy inspires hitfeni ess should l»e disciplined. 

2. To inflict penitential discipline upon; to scourge 
or flog by way of penance or mortification of the 
flesh ; hence, hy extension, to chastise, thrash, 
punish. 

c 1300 Peket 2384 Of Ech Monek of the hous : he let him 
dist ipline, With a 31ml. 148* Monk oj Evesham (Arh.) 3 1 

Y made a bigne to hym, to discypline me in lyke wy»e ageync 
ah he flyd afore. 1483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 132 b A He cnas. 
lysed his body hy nhstytience of mctc & drynkc & . dys- 
cyplyned it,, with chayncs of yron right ofte wyth his 
owne handcs. 1607 Shaks. Cor. u. i. 139 Ha’s he disciplin'd 
Auflidiuh soundly? 1647 N. Bac on Disc. Gend. Png. 1. Ixix. 
(1739) 181 First he was disciplin’d with rods three times. 
1740 Gray Let. Poems D775J 83 Half a dozen wretched 
creatures are in a side-chapel disciplining themselves with 
scourges full of iron nricklcs, 1780 tr. Peckforefs Vatin k 
( 1 863 ) 103 Having well disciplined th«*ir asses with nettles 
behind. i8#£ T. K. Knox tr. J,ipe of Henry Snso 65 He 
used to.. go into the choir in front of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and there discipline himself. 

t b. ittlr. (for rejl.) To chastise oneself. Obs. 
a 1 300 E . P. P. (1863) 154 W»b scint benetis scurge lome 
5e discipline^ 

1 3. tram . To deal with or treat of in an orderly 
manner. Obs. rare. 

1858 Evelyn Pr. Card. (1673) j6t Your fruit, your herbs, 
and your pulses are disciplin’ef in the two former treatise*. 

Hence Di'aoiplined ppl. a . ; Disciplining vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

138* WvcLiF fas. iii. 13 Who is wijsc, and disciplined 
[1388 tau^t] among 30U ? c 1400 Test. Love (R ) After a good 
disciplining with a yerde, they kepe right well doctrine of 
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their schoU, *64* Milton Ch. Govt, i. (1851) 90 They ere 
left to their own disciplining at home. 1645 Ev klym Mem . 
(*857) •* *9* Amongst other things, they shew St. Catharine's 
disciplining cell. x668 Pepys Diary so Dec., How the 
Spaniards are the best disciplined foot in the world. 1669 
Woodmbad St, Teresa il xxvi. 161 Her penances, and dis- 
ciplining* were numerous. 1761 Gibbon Dect. 4- F. III. 165 
Alaric was a Christian and a soldier, the leader of a dis- 
ciplined army. s86a H. Spencer Hrst Prime, il lv. | 53 
(1875) *75 A developed and disciplined intelligence. 

Drftciplintr, [f. Discipline sb. or v. + -er 1.] 
One who disciplines or subjects to discipline ; an 
adherent of a system of discipline. 

*611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. (163a' 784 The King 
incensed against these discontented discipline!**. 1644 
Mii.ton A > so/. (Arb.) 4a Had an Angel bin ni* discipline!. 
1696 Duchkbs of Newcastle Life (1886) 380 Two of tny 
three brothers were excellent soldiers, and martial disci- 
pliners. 1731 Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Delauyt L(fe <y 
Corr, 313 The gout or rheumatism you have never pro- 
voked —it would be hard indeed if you should suffer by those 
severe discipline!-*, 1805 19M Cent. Aug. 351 Any monk 
lying abed later than four without excuse was sent to the 
dixcipltner for birching. 

Discipline, vbl. sb . and ///. a. : see Disciple v . 
t Di'sciplinize, v. Obs. rare . [f. Discipline 
sb, +-IZE.] traits . To bring under discipline; spec, 
under the Presbyterian ecclesiastical discipline. 

1639 Gaudkn Tears of Ch. 609 These were to do the 
Journey-work of Presbytei^. .undertaking to Directorize, 
to Unhiurgize, to Catechize, and to Disciphnize their 
Brethren. 

+ Diociplization. = Discipline see P ihcipi.k v. 
1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Retig. (1850) il. 55 The unprofit- 
ablencxs and weakness of the former dtscipluation. 

Discipular (disi-pirfl&t), a. [f. L. diuifulus 
Disciruc + -ah LI Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of, a disciple. 

*859 Sat. Key. 13 Aug. 198/1 Mr. Mantel's .. discipular 
spirit marks him out to carty onward the new Scottish 
Philosophy. 186a F. Hall Hindu Philos, Syst, 181 By 
S'ankara anti by all his discipular successors. 1873 Morley 
Rousseau ll.x1.Q3 His discipular patience when his master 
told him that his verses were poor. 

Di 80 i*pulate. rare, [f. ns jircc. + -ate K] 
The state of a disciple ; discipleship, pupilage. 

184* Tati's Mag, IX. 68t During the period of his disci- 
pul ate. 

Discipulize, v. rare. [f. as prcc. + -ize.] 
trans . - Disciple v. 2. 

1863 Kilt os Cyc l. lUbl. Ltt.i cd i) 1 293/1 When we come 
to ask, what is implied in dist ipleship ? in what relation 
does baptism stand to the di-scipulising of nations 1 

Discission (disij>n). Also 7 discition, 
diacision. [ad. L. din'issiOn-cm, 11. of action f. 
disiimttre to cleave, cut asunder: see Dj«cinj>. 
Hut the 17th c. spelling discision appeals to come 
from L. d/s- and mute re, - ctdere to cut, ppl. stem 
~cfs - ; see Discide, and cl. excision , incision.'] A 
cleaving, rending, or cutting asunder; now only in 
Surg. : An incision into a tumour or cataract : see 
Decision 4. 

1647 II. More Son r of Soul 11. iii. 111. xlviii, So gentle 
Venus^ . Casts ope tnnt azur curtain by a swift discission. 
1661 G. Rust Or teen in Pfurwx I. 37 As painful ns the 
violent decision of very Life would be could it be forcibly 
torn in pieces 1684 tr lionet's Mere, Commit, xvu, 590 
You must slant your Knife and endeavour discision with an 
oblique Hand. 1883 .Syd. Sen. Lex., Discission , a cutting 
into; especially an incision into or laceration of the capsule 
of the lens in the operation for the removal of cataract. 

Discition, ob<% form of Decision. 

»«» Prynne His/rio.Mas/ix if. iv. 92 (R.) Declining 
their owne particular discitions to avoid all partiality. 

Diftolaim (diskl^m), v. [a. AK, dcs-, dis- 
c lamer (accented stem dew laime ), f. des~, Dig- 4 
+ clamer to Claim; in med. (Anglo', L. discldm&rtk J 
L inti r. Jaw . To renounce, relinquish, or repu- 
diate a legal claim ; to make a formal disclaimer. 
Const. + in the thing disclaimed, f out of or from 
the claim of the other party. 

Originally said in reference to the renunciation of the 
claim of feudal lordship or tenancy by tbe lord or tenant 
respectively. 

[130a Yearbooks Edw. I an. 30-31. 83 (Godefroyl Si le 
tenaunt portat sun bref *de homagio reefpiendo* series vus 
rescuz a desclamer en sun homage. 1304 Ibid. 1 19 En plee qe 
chiet par voye de destresse lc tenaunt poet desclamer. 1409 
Act 9 Hen. IV , c, 4 Ordines e*t et e&tablies que nul home 
larron n'autre felon en Gales ouycrteinent conus ne suit 
soeffert par disclaimer hors del seignouric ou la felonie fu»t 
faict et qe ticlx mancrc de disclaime soit de tout oustes. 
f Pulton's transl. It is ordained and stabILhed, that no 
Thiefe nor Felon in Wales, openly knowne, be suffered to 
disclaime out of the Scigniorie where the felony was done, 
and that such maner of disclaiming be vtterfy put out.] 
[a 14Z1 Littleton Tenures led. Houard) 145 Si f'seignior 
ue est vouche ne avoit rcsceivtf pas homage del tenant ne 
'ascun de se* auneexter*, le seignior (stI voit) poit dis- 
clamer en le seigniory, et issint ouste le tenant de son 
garranty.j ( 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 32 a, The lorde . . 
may disclaime in the lordship, and so put his tenaunte 
of his warranty. 1597 Skknk De Verb. Sign. (s.v. Dis - 
clam at ion) Disclamare is to disclaime, disavow or deny, 
as to deny an vther to be his superiour ; as quhen the 
superiour affirm is the landes to be balden of him, and 
the vassal! denies the samin. i6a8 Coke On Lift. 102 a, 
The lord may disclaime . . which significth utterly to re- 
nounce the seignory. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. j, 
IxiL (1739) 135 If the Lord fail, he loses liis Tenure, ana the 
Tenant might thenceforth disclaim, and hold over for ever. 
VOL. III. 


1651 Ibid. II. xiii. (1739) 71 He that hath both Right and 
Power, and will not sene, disclaims. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet. s.v. Disclaimer, Such person os cannot lose the thing 
perpetually in which he disclaims, shall not be permitted 
to disclaim. 1818 Cruikk Digest (ed. s) IV. 494 The Uw 
adjudges the frank tenement in B. till he disagree* or dis- 
c aim*. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. irta He cannot so de- 
claim after he has proved the will of hi* own testator 

*t 2 . mtr. transf a. To renounce or disavow 
all part in ; * sense 4. Obs. 

•Jy® A. I* tr. Calvin's Foure Serm. Songe Fsech. iv, As 
bod uould reject them, and utterly dixdaune in them. 
1M« Mulcasikr Positions xxxix. (1887) 195 Disclaymmg in 
that ninth vertuc nuaunceth not. 1605 Siiakh. Lear n. ii. 
*9 You cowardly Rastall. nature disclaime* in thee. 1837 
B. Jonson .SW Shefih. 1. ii v The sourer sort Of shepherds 
Niow disclaim in all such sport. 

fb. To proclaim one’s 1 enunciation of, or dis- 
sent from. Obs . 

R. Parsons 3rd Part Three Convert, Eng 360 He 
dntcUymcd from the Bohemians or Hu\mi* and then 
opinion*. 1605 Anno, Discos’. Romish Dikii. 39 They not 
wholy disclaime fiom the Kinges Auihority. 1614 Li>. 
Williams in Fortesc. J'a/>ers 303 He disrloyminge from 
all fees and profitts of the place. 163a J. Havuamo tr 
Biondi s Ervmena 125 Catascopo disclaimed fiom having 
ever named me. 

fig. 1644 Digbv Nat, Bodies 11. (1645) 67 These two 
condition* .. doe openly disclaime from quantity and from 
matter. 

3 . trans. Law . To renounce a legal claim to ; 
to repudiate a connexion with or concern in. 

(Arising by omission of the preposition in sense 1 : with 
quot. 1607, cf. 1534 FtizHKRHFKT La Nouv. Nat. Hrrvinm 
(1567) 197 b, Sil ne disclaimo en lc sank ; transl. 165s If he 
do not disclaim in the blood.) 

Z595 Shaks. K. John 1. j. 247, I am not Sir Roberts 
Hontie, I haue disclaim'd bir Robert, and my land, Legitima- 
tion, name, and all is gone. 1607 Cowell Inter^r. s. v. 
Disclaimer, If a man deny liimsctfe to be of the blood or 
kindred of another in his pier, he is said to disclaime his 
blood. Ibid, if a man arraigned of felonie do dtM laime 
goods, being cleared he leeseth them. 1651 W. G. tr. 
Cowel's Inst. 48 Nor can an Infant disclaim that Guardian 
who prosecute* an action for him as being next of Kinn 
1670 (see Disclaimer 1 b). 175* (see Disc 1 am a i ion i J. }7<* 
Blac ksionk Comm. 111 . 349 Upon this the bishop and the 
clerk usually disc laim all title. 18x8 C nitre Digest rd. 2) 
I. J 33 Tenant for life inay al^o forfeit his estate by disc laim- 
ing to hold of hi* lord 1848 Wiiakton Law Lev. 182 
A devisee in fee may, hy deed, without manner of record, 
disclaim the estate devised. Ibid. An executor may, before 
probate, disclaim the exec utorship. 

b. To relinquish a pait of (a patent) by a dis- 
claimer. 

1835 Ld. Brougham 3 June, in Hansardc cr. 3. XXVIII. 
474 The parts disc (aimed should not detrimentally nflcct 
the other parts of the tmenliou. 1888 R. Gritfin Patent 
C ases decided 12 Application. . to disclaim the 8th claim. 

4 . To disavow any claim to or connexion with ; 
to renounce or reject as not belonging to oneself ; 
to disown formally or emphatically. 

*583 Shaks. Ridi . //, t. i 70 There I throw my gage, Dis- 
claiming hccre the kindred of a King, And lay aside my 
high blood* Royalty. 1636 Ihvwoon f hollen^e 11. Wks. 
1874 V. 21 Sir, slice’s yours, Or I disc laime her ever. 1647 
Clarendon Htst . Reb. 11 (1843) 47/2 A short protestation 
in which all men should disclaim and renounce the having 
any intelligence, or holding any correspondrnc e with the 
re1w*l* 1704 Porn Sfrmg 87 'I dl nu* but this, and I'll dis- 
claim the prize. 1701-18x1 D Israeli Ct/r. J.it , Liter. Lor. 
genes, Tbe real author, obliged him afterwards to disclaim 
the wot k in print «875 Joweh 7 Yn/c»(ed. 2) I V. 224 Socrates 
disclaims the chara^ ter of a professional eristic. 2895 
Gladstone Let. 8 Aug. in Daily News u Aug. 5/4, I 
entirely disclaim the haticd and hostility to Tuiks, or any 
race of men, which you ascribe to me. 

t b. (with complement.) To refuse to acknow- 
ledge (any one, or oneself; to be (so and so). Obs. 

*587. T Beard Theat, Gods Judgem. (1612) 220 (He] .. 
also disclaimed him from being hi* father, ibid. 524 Hi*, 
claiming him to lie her xon. 160s Warni r Alb. Lng. xi. 
IxviL (1612) 288 That Helen may disc laime her selfe for 
Helen in her glas. 1670 Walton Lives it t j3 To oerswade 
him . /o disclaim himself a Member of the Church of^ England, 

5 . To refuse to admit (something claimed by 
another) ; to reject the claims or authority of, to 
renounce. 

1659 B. Harris ParivaLs iron Age 28 They likewise dis- 
claimed the Authority of the Pope. 1769 Koiu'RTson ('has. / 

V, iii. 130 It was lawful for the people to disclaim him as 
their sovereign. 178s Giruon Peel. 4 /•'. IL xltii. 585 The 
troops, .disclaimed the command of their superiors. *64* 
Lu’it inn tone // 1st , India 1. 203 1 hey agree witn the B&udhas 
..in disclaiming the divine authority of the V<5das. 

t b. To refuse (a thing claimed). Obs. tare. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Goxd. Eng, 1. lix. (1739) 114 These 
then arc the rights that the King claimed, and the Clergy 
disclaimed at the first. 17*5 Pope Odyss. vm. 39 Let none 
to strangers honours due disclaim. 

to. To decline or refuse (to do 80 mething). Obs. 

x«M A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625^ 63 Yet disclaime you 
to be married, you will hcarc of no suters, 2589 Warntr 
Alb Eng. Prose Addit. (i6tal 340, I that will not liue to 
heare it so, heartily disclaime to haue it *0, ***. Miniature 
No. 33 F 13 The errors of the schoollwy will become the 
errors of the man, if he disclaims to adopt my practice. 

te. To denounce the claims or pretensions of; to 
cry out upon. Obs. 

2590 J. Eoerton in Coffer, 33, I shalbe readyc to dis- 
clayme you wheresocuer I come, not only for men voyde of 
pietie, but euen of ciuile honestie also, 2659 B. Harkin 
Pa rival's iron Age 63 The Arminiant (were) reviled, and 
disclaimed, a* no better then half Traytors, by the very 
dregs of the people. 


fb. intr. Disclaim against : to cry out ngtimst, 
Declaim ngaimt. Obs. 

1615 J. Sit-i’HENg Satyr. Ess. 303 lice ix not . ashamed 
to quarrcll, first with hi* Patron, and openly diM h\un against 
the poor saluc of hi* Lkncfac. 1706 J. Srri.eani Chagte* 
of II iitiam (i8s^ 81 That he resolutely oppose it, and 
dist laim against it. in the chapter** name. 1749 l iEinist, 
Tom Tones xi i, Which bear* an exact analogy to the Nice 
here disc (aimed against. 

7 . trans . Her. 'To declare not to lv entitled to 
bear aim»; to ‘make infamous by proclamation * 
(those who used nrm* without any right, or assumed 
without authority the title of Esquire or (iuntlc- 
man) as formerly done by the m raids at their 
visitations. (Said also of the persons, in sense 4) 
1634 Yisttatum of Hu* Ks tin Rylandx, Dis* lamn rs 11888, 
ix ) Koh 1 , Wilniott, Clmddcrion, for usurping the Title of 
Gent, notwithstanding having hern di*clutmrd in the Visita- 
tion made i(*i 1. - - Ynitn/ii’u oflf’onesferxh. dbid \ Kdtnd. 
Brothby. to l»c spared from di-chtiming in legxrd of In* 
bring a sotildiet and of deserts — Cnit. Hereford (ibid. 
Ml*-', Mm Phillips of Ledhuiy to l>e dis< l.umcil at our next 
sizes iKHause he was not dis« lanncd at out licing in the 
( ountty, In mg rtsp} t< d then for pi<k»le. 1888 J. 1 *. K\ landm 
Dis* iattnet s at the Hetaldx l ntfahont vin, '1 he practice 
semis to have been for the vtMlitig Herald to iiuliwc the 
person* summoned to dis« laim under then hands if they 
would . . and if they det lined, or did not nth ml . they were 
dim (aimed at the Assize*. 

Hence Discl&imod ///. <2 , Disclaiming vbl. sb, 
and fpl. a. 

260a Simkr. Ham v. it, 252 Io;t tny dist I. liming from a 
purjwjs’d cuill, Free me %o faire in yout most generous 
thoughts, 2607 H IF won lYhs. 1. 2f*li In all those which 
thinkc and hope to bee saued, ihcie must bee a disclaiming, 
a renouncing, an vtter forsaking of those Mime* 1659 lT 
Harris Part rat's Don Age fio A Disciple of that *<> unuii 
disclaimed Italian. 180s Mr*. Raih.lH’»k Poet II As 
II. 271 1 he Baron .. bowed with a disclaiming ^eslme. 
1883 BmiikjI n Ne*o 111, iv. 16/2 J hou writ light in that. 
Wrong now returning on disclaimed uinhition. 189s Reg. 
Patent Cases IX. 8j T he language of this dist tnimiiig clause. 

t Divckim, sb. Obs. [a. AF. diu laime, f. 
disc lamer : see pree. vb.J An act of tliHclniming ; 
formal renunciation or repudiation of a claim. 

[1409 1 see Disclaim r. 1], 1473 Hk, Nobhsw is And *0 the 

said king Lowes relese was., a tlis< laynie fiome the knigis 
of Frauncc lor ever. 1611 S11 i n Hist. Gt Hut. \ 11 i. | 3. 
190 'I he assot iates of Hritame weie now returned with Ulcr 
disclaime of further .issistance. 16 6a Jesuits' Reasons (16751 
128 You.. make your di*< laim of these. Opinion* >674 
A. G. C lit '*t. cone. ( >ath of A/teg. 29 The dis< laim of liis 
iiuliret t Authority over King*. 1786 L fauns the Phllatv 
ihroptst 111. 85 A blush, not of disclaim, spread her cheek. 

Diaclaimant. [f.l >is<^ ^LAiMr., alter claimant.] 
One who disclaims v a partol a patent) : ch Dimci.aim 
v. 3 b. 

1 80s Rules of Practice U. S. Patent Off. * * To which the 
dtvlaimaut doe* not choose to claim title. 

Disolaimer 1 (<bskb 7 ‘*inoi). [jx.w.itiulaimcr 
inf. used abst. : see Eli 4 .] An net or action of 
disclaiming. 

1. law. 'Hie action of disclaiming in reference 
to the feudal relationship, csf. on tne part of the 
vassal or tenant ,* icpudintion of a b gal claim. 

1579 1 runes de la l ev 68 b. If the tenant say that hte 
diseiayinctli to hold offnin, this is called a disclaimer, and 
if y* Lord thcrcu|>on bring a writ of right, mii disilaimei, 
and it t»c found against die tenaunt, nee tdi.ill lo-e the 
land. «6*8 Pi 1 ion Mat. (1632) 260, 9 Hen. IV, r. 4 (fdl<) 
Disclaimer in felony in Wnh % *hall he Mtcrjy exi lutlcd and 
put out. 1630]! / Hscoilitnin ium 9 Christ, seems to judge 
it necessary to make a cauttlous Disclaimer of the Power 
that 1 eq lin'd it. 1767 Bi.ac kstonk ( out u/ II. 275 Equiva- 
lent to an illegal alienation by the particular tenant, is the 
civil crime of disclaimer, as whcic a tenant, w ho hold* of any 
lord, neglects to lender him the due servues, and, uj>on an 
action brought to recover them, disclaims to hold « ,f his lord. 

b. An net of renouncing or Relinquishing a legal 
claim ; a foimal idustal to accept an estate, trust, 
duty, etc. : see Disclaim v. 3. 

1*573 hi aunpford Let Pices del Caron tit. 186 J< y par cel 
diM laimer : il perdra le* Lien* as queux il diMluinia}. 
1670 Biount /aw Diet. %v , In Chancery, if a Defendant 
by his Answer Disclaim the having any interest in the thing 
in question, tin* is also railed a Disclaimer. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Put. n v , '1 here U a deed of disclaimer of cxcrutor- 
xhip of a will, ett , where an executor refuses, and throw* 
up the some. 1876 Diguy Real Prop. x. § 1, 371 In all other 
cases the proper mode of refusing to accept a conveyam e or 
devise of land is an execution by an alienee of full capacity 
of a deed of disclaimer. 

0 . l y atcnt I. aw. An alteration by which a ij>ed- 
fication is amended in such a manner as to relinquish 
a portion of the invention, when in danger of being 
invalidated on account of the comprchcnsivencM 
of the claim. Formerly (up to iKH.V. an instru- 
ment executed by a patentee abandoning a part 
of his claim of invention. 

1835 Act 5 & 6 Will. I Y, c. 83 (Hr] may enter a disclaimer 
of any part of his specification. 1879 Cassell's J'echn. F.duc, 
IV. io3/a( Patents] A mean* by which a grantee may abandon 
portions of the title, this prexesst* called a disclaimer. 1883 
Act 46 & 47 Viet. Chap. 57 ( Patents Act) \ 18 Amend hi* 
*|>ecification . by way of <ii*< laimer, correction, or explana- 
tion. 189s Rules of Practice V. S. Patent Off. 77 Such 
disclaimer shall be in writing. 

2 . generally. A disavowal of claim* or preten- 
sions; a renunciation, denial, or rejection. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wk». V. 164, 1 think the honour of 
our nation to be somewhat concerned in the disclaimer of 
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the proceeding* of this society. 18*5 Coleridge Aids Reft . 
(1848) 1. 109 If after these disclaimer* I Khali without proof 
be charged by any with rent wing or favouring the error*. 
i@6a Mas. Gaskei 1 ( B*onte 338 It conveys a peremptory 
disclaimer of the nport that the writer wa* engaged to be 
married to her father’s curate. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 43 
Our emphatic disclaimer of fellow feeling with the Cretan 
insurgents, 

3 . Jfcr A proclamation or announcement made 
by English herald*, during their regular visitation*, 
of persons having no right to armorial bearings, 
01 to the title of Iwjuite or Gentleman, especially 
ol such as were found usurping these without right. 

1854 Sih T. P1111 1 irs {title) Heralds' Visitation Di*< hum* r*. 
1888 J. P. Kvi anus Disclaimers at the Her aids* Vtst- 
tat urns x. He note* the pres*.* mark of each MS. in the 
College of Arms, from which he copied the list of disclaimers. 

Disclaimer 2 . [f. Disclaim v. + *eu b] One 

who disclaims. 

170a Ki n amo A'c< I, Hist (1710) 176 The multitude might 
have abandoned him a* a disclaimer of his own sovereignty. 
>754 Richardson i* rami t sm (1781) IV. v. 41 Girls, writing 
of themselves on these occasions, must be disclaimers, you 
know. 

Disclamation (diakliitm» Jon\ [n. of action 
from ined. L. disdamare to Dimci.aim.j 

1 . Si. Law . The action of disclaiming on the 

I mrt of a tenant, etc. : sec Disclaim v . 1, and cf. 
Jimclaimku 1 J. 

* 58 * Acts Jas. Vi (1814) 604 (Jam ) With All ri« ht . . 
be resume of waul, nonentries purpru.sionis, discUuna- 
liounis, bastardrie ,ctc ]. 1754 Erskink Princ .Sc. /.aw 

(1809) 176 Disclamation is that casualty whereby a vassal 
101 fells ins whole feu to his superior, if he disowns or dis- 
claims him without ground, a* to any part of it. 1861 \V. 
Bull D/it. Law Stall 390 Disclamation signifies a vassal'* 
disa vo a hI. of a person as a superior, whether the peison so 
disclaimed be the superior or not. 

2 . Renunciation, repudiation, disclaimer. 

1610 Hr. Hai t. Apol. llrownists f 7 To speake as if before 
Iter late disclamation of Poperic . . shee |Ch. of Kngl.) had 
not beene. 1640 Cases Conn. 401 Let .. servants . 
count their (intiJelh master* worthy of all honour; not 
worthy therefore of desei tion and disi Lunation. 177a Scots 
May. 4*7 Mr. Wallace'* dis« tarnation of a late publication. 
1814 Scott l Car. vi, I he hibliopolist greeted him, notwith- 
standing every disclamation, by the title of Doctor. 189a 
Stevenson & Ohiiournk Wrecker xvii. 375 , 1 cannot tell with 
what sort of disclamation I sought to reply. 

Discl&matory (disklrematan), a. rare. [f. 
as prcc. + OKY.] Of the nature of, or tending to 
disclamation ; having the character of disclaiming. 

*853 Kkade Chr. Johnstone ii. 30 * My Lord, my Lord I * 
remonstrated Saunders, with a shocked and most disc l am- 
atory lone. 

t Discl&'ndcr, sb. Obs. Forms: 4 6 des-, 
dy«-, diaola u nder, -dro, -dir, -dyr, 5 disolan- 
dar, disklander, doslaundre, 5-6 disla u)nder, 
-dre, dyssclaunder. [a. AF. *desdandre y dis- 
c launder ,15th o.) deriv. of OF. est la-ndre, earlier 
euandre , esi and/e, esiande/e L. .uanda/um : sec 
Km'Landkk; cf Scandal and Slander. The 
prefix des- in Anglo- Fr. was jnob. due to some 
analogy, or to confusion of des - and *\r-.] 

1 . Malicious speech bringing opprobrium upon 
any one ; slander. 

r 1300 Beket 3073 Thu mihsuist foule thine owe louerd. . 
llo miVc suffn sui h desclnmlre, hot he nome wieiche? 
1471 A/riv. bdw . //' (Camden) 3» Die false, faynyd 
fables, and distlandars, that . . wetc wont to l>e seditiously 
howiie and blownc ahowt all the land. 1548 Hai l ( kt on y 
Hen Cf, <>9 h, Hr dcclareth you a tnic man to hyin the 
imied dislaunder and noysyng notwithstanding. 156a in 
S two's Surv. (17 54) II. v. xxi. 411/3 If their offences be 
gicat .offending his master by theft or dislander or such 
like, then to command him to Newgate. 

2 . Reproach or reprobation called forth by what 
is considered shameful or wrong ; public disgrace 
or opprobrium ; scandal. 

. l * M Langi. /\ PI. A. v 7£, I hnue . . Ahlained him he- 
hynde his bak to bringc him in disi laundre. t* 1374 Chaict k 
Troy l hs iv, 5 16 (564) For yf I woldc it openly disiouibe, It 
most ben ditclaundre to here name. 140a Hocclfve Letter 
of L n/>icl 70 No worshippe may he thus to him conqucrc, 
but grete dUelauder vnto him and here ’ 143s 50 tr. Hidden 
tRolls) V. 143 The disc launder of your y lie disposition 
schojde not be knowcti aitiongr your entires. 146s J. Pas- 
ton in Paston Lett. No. 430. IL 89 To deliver seison ac- 
cord) ngc to the same feffement, to the grot dist laundre of 
the scid Sir John and all his. 1531 a Act i\/len 17 //, 
c. 1 [ThcyJ suffre them to make their purgations., to the 
greatte disclaunder of suche a* pursue suche misdorrs, 

t Diicla nder, v. Oh. Forms : see prcc. 
[ME. des 1 landre, f . prec. sb., perh. through an AF. 
*desilandre-r for OF. csdandrer to slander.] 

1 . trans. To speak evil of, so as to expose to op- 
probrium ; to slander. 

c 1*90 H 'tket 1346 in S. Fny. Leg. 1 . 14a pc bischopes comen 
bi-fore And desclaundrrdcn scint thoma*, f>nt he was fals 
and for-suore. c 1380 Wvcur IVks. (1880) 138 pes proude 
. possessionem disclaundren trewe prcchours. 14.. E. E. 
Mis*.. (Wnrton Club) 61 Awyse the Welle who sytty* the 
b\, Lest he wylle icnort tin talle. And dyssclaundure the 
after lo gret and smallc, xOo Palsgk 513 3, I desilaundcr, 

1 hurte or hynder ones good name by reporte. 

2 . Tu bring into public disgrace or opprobrium ; 
to bring scandal upon. 

c 1385 C u Mci k /.. G. W 1031 Dido, We that weryn in 
prospcute Been now disclanderyd. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Sue.) 143 Now as ye seen, tor disobedience 


Disclaundrid i* perpetually my name, a 1483 Liber Niger 
in Househ , Ord. (1790) 70 Phut the owner be not hurte, nor 
this famous courtc dn»claundcryd by any outerage of crav- 
inge or crakyng. 

t Disola nderer. Oh. [f. prec. + .««’.] A 
slanderer. 

1493 Festival l (W. de W. 1515) 70 b, To stone hym to 
deth a* for a dyssclaunderer. 


deth ft* for a dyssclaunderer. 

t Diicla ndcrons, a. Oh. [f. Dibclandeu 
sb. + -nils ] Slanderous. 

1494 Fadyan C hr on. iv Ixv. 44 In this whyle, by *tyr- 
ynge of disclaunderou* & deuylyt*he persone*, a grudee 
wn* nrrcryd attweene the k>nge and a Duke of hi* lantfe. 
Ibid. vn. ccxxviii. 358 Of tin* duke Wyllyam some dev 
tlnundcrou* worde* nre Icftc in memory. 

Discl&re, obs. var. of Declare [cf. OF. des- 

( /airier], 

«37S Bardocr Bruce 1 75 He sulci that arbytre disclar, OfT 
thir twa that I tnuld off nr. 

DisclftM (diskknD, v. [f. Di«- 7 c + Class sb.] 
tram. -■ Declass ; to remove or cut off from one’s 
class. Hence DiacU*»«ed ///. a. 

1890 Times 31 Ian. 9/1 Worked by a Union largely com- 
posed of the hroketwlown, diw'nwd waif* and strays who 
gravitate to the dock-gate* in search of casual, employment. 

DiUCltLBUify tdiskbusiJoi), .v. [f. DlS- 6 + 

Classify. J trans To undo the classification of. 

a 1868 J, (Tkoi e Exam. Utilit. Philos, xx (1870I 336 The 
procei* of levelling, disclassifying, making everybody like 
everybody chc. 

Discless : see Diskless. 

t Disclo&'k, v. Obs . Also 7 diaoloke. [f. 
D.s- 6 or 7 a + Cloak.] trans. To take off the 
cloak of ; to unrobe. 

i<99 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 111. v, Now goe in, dis* 

« Joke yourielfe. x6t6 -- Devil an Ass 1. vi, If you interrupt 
ine, Sir, I shall dincloak you. 1617-77 Fki.tiiam Resolves 
1 1 <R ), That fein* what w«» not, and discluaks a soul. 

t Diflclo’g, r>. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 4- Clog v .] 
trans. To free from that which clogs; to unclog. 

x6sx Coryat Crudities 334 They shall make a restitution 
of all their ill gotten goods, and so disclogge their soules 
and consciences. 

' Diacloiflter (diskloi'8t9j), v. [f. Dir- 6 or 7 c 
+ Cloirikr.] trans. To turn or let out of a 
cloister ; to release or remove from seclusion. 

166© Howkm. Parly of Beasts 134 They (nuns) fell a 
murmuring . . and to think too often on man with inordinat 
desiics to be discloysterd. l88x Palgrave \ r isions Ene. 38a 
A girl by lustful war and shame Di*cloistcrcd from her home. 

Disclos&l (disklJ« 7 il). rare. [f. Disclose 
v. 4 -al.] The act of disclosing, disclosure. 

1795 Cot kriuge Com tones ad Populum 37 In the disclosal 
of ()uitiion, it is our duty to consider the character of those, 
to whom we address ourselve*. 

t Disclo se, sb. Obs. [f. Disclose v. : cf. 
Close j/C*] The act of disclosing ; = Disclosure 
( in various senses'. 

1S48 Gkst Pr. bfasse 73 Woldc God soch a person . . 
had openly publ>shed the worthy disi lose and disprove of 
the unsufierable ahhomination of the popyshe private 
pryvye tn.i*se. 160a Shaks. //am. 111. i, 17A There’s some* 
thing in his soule, O're which hi* Mclancholly sits on brood, 
And, I do doubt the batch, ami the dUi'losc Will be some 
danger. x6*a Witiikk Mistr, Phtlar. Wks. (1633^ 6^3 'J'hey 
[those li|)*J arc like in their dist lose* To the mornings dewic 
rose*. 16*5 W B. /'rue .School IVar 42 It ix an Embryo 
that, waites the good houre for the disclose and deliuery. 
1741 Young A7. 7 //. ix. 1576 (ilassc* .. Haue they not Jed 
u* deep in the disclose Of finespun natute. 

t Disclo'se, ///. a. Oh. Also 4 desclos. [a. 
OF. descloSy pa. pplc. of de$i lore to disclose .•—Ro- 
manic (and nied.L.) disclaus us } pa. pple. of </#>- 
d 'audit e\ see Dimclomk y\] Disclosed; unclosed; 
let out. In quota., used as pa, pple, 
ijmGqwfr ( on f. L 985 For drede it xhulde be disclose 
And come unto her fader* ere. lb/d, II, 354 A maiden, 
which was . . kept xodos, '1 hat scldcn was, whan she desclos 
Goth with her inodcr for to play. 

Disclose (disklJu-/), v . [ME. des- } dis-dosen , 
a. OF. desclos - pres, stem (pres. subj. desclose) of 
desclore , - dorre to unclose, open, lrce=Fr. des - 
daute :— Romanic (and med.L.) disc laudFre y f. Dis- 
4 + L, daudde to close, shut.] 
fl. trans. To open up (lhat which is closed or 
shut) ; to unclose, unfold ; to unfasten. Oh. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 363a pire Olifantis. .dixclosid pai pe 
chavilcs. c 1400 Pallad. on liusb. it. 331 Almoundc* me 
may make, .her shdle* to disclose. 1577 B. Googe Herts • 
bath's ttusb. 11. (1586) 67b, It [a rosebud] discloscth it 
xelfe and spreadeth abroad. *59 6 Spknser E. Q. iv. v 16 
Full oft about her wast she it enclos’d, And it as oft wn* 
from about her wast disclos’d. 1596 B. Griffin Fidessa 
(1876) 31 Aimes still imbrace and ncuer be disclosed, c 1600 
bilAKS. Sonn. liv, The pe» fumed tincture of the Rose*.. 
When Sommers breath their masked bud* disclose*. 

•f bo hatch (nn cgg\ Cf. 3 b. Oh. 
a i6j6 Bacon (f ). It is reported by the ancient*, that the 
ostruli lajcth her eggs under the sand, where the heat of 
the sun di.scloxeth them. 

2 . inlr. (for reft.) To unclose or unfold itself by 
the falling asunder of parts ; to open. 

, 5 $ I Garrard Art War re tor Which upon occasion dis- 
closing again may let out the shot. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Keney), to Distlrse to bud, blow, or put out Leaves. 
*6*6 T. H. Causstn's Holy Crt . 166 If the hen brood not 
her eggs, she hath no drsue to make them dinclose. *7*7- 
46 Thomson Summer 1138 Over head a sheet Of fivid 
dame discloses wide, then shuts And opens wider. 


3 , tram , To uncover (anything covered up from 
view) ; to remove a cover from and expose to view 
(anything material). 

1303 Gower Com/. II. 36a A* she, that was with thaire 
enclosed And mignt of no man be descloxed. 1510 Palsor. 
518/1, I disclose, I uncover a thing that is hyadc .. This 
treasure shall never be disclosed for me. x6xz Bibt R Isa. 
xxvi. 3i The earth also shall disclose her blood, and shall 
no more couer her slain. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cvi. 9 
The parting Deep disclos’d her Sand. X795 Southey Joan 
of An x. 197 The open helm Dixclosed that eyeu xSia 
Tennyson (Enone 65 He smiled, and opening out his milk- 
white palm Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold. *838 
Lvtton Leila i, iv, Her full rich lips disclosed teeth, that 
might have shamed the pearl. 

b. To uncover or set free (a young bird, etc.) 
from the egg ; to hatch ; also Jig. to * hatch * (mis- 
chief). Rarely, to exclude or lay (eggs). 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Aij a. Now to xpeke of hawk ys. first 
thay been Egge*. und afterwardc they bene disclosed 
hawky*. x6or Shaks. Ham. v. i. 310 Anon as patient as 
the female Doue, When that her golden Cuplet are dis- 
clos’d. 160a Warner Alb. Rug. x. Iv. (1612) 24^ Papist* 
hcere, forren and Land-leapt Foes, Did mischiefcs that 
imported more our practiz'd State disclose. 1653 H. Cogan 
tr. P/nto's Trav. xxx. 122 They leave the eggs there til) 
they think the young ones arc disclosed. 1697 Dkvih-n 
l irg . (ieory, 1x1. 633 Snakes, familiar, to the Hearth succeed, 
Disclose their Eggs, and near the Chimney breed _ 1707 
Curios, m liusb. 4 * Card. 322 Fori ing Eggs to disclose 
their Young by the artificial Heat of an Oven. x8x6-a6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol, (1843) II. 18 As soon as one of these 
^oung caterpillars is disclosed from the egg it begins to 

+ 4 . To open up to one’s own knowledge, to dis- 
cover. Obs. 

c 1450 Crt , of Love na Many a thousand other bright of 
face : But whnt they were, I coud not well disclose. 1599 
Sandys Europat Spec. (163a) 168 lie wa* disclosed and 
ceased [**ei/ed] on by hi.* Master. < x6ix Chapman Iliad 
xxt. 467 Old Priam in his sacred tow'r stood, and the flight 
disclos'd On his fote'd people, all in rout. 

6 , To open up to the knowledge of others; to 
make openly known, reveal, declare (secrets, pur- 
poses, beliefs, etc.). 

1393 Gower Couf. IL 277, I dare min herte well disclose. 
1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 142 They are 
not all disposed So for to do as >e have here disclosed. 
1551 T. Wilson Loyike (1580) 77 b, If )ou will promise ine 
tokene that dose, whiche 1 shall disclose unto you. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 22 The faithful should not 
admit him [God] to be any other than siuh as he had dis- 
closed himself by his word. 1601 Shaks *)ul. C. 1 1 . i. 298 
Tell me your Counsels, I will not disclose 'em. 1697 Dry- 
dfn l ’try. Ceory, iv. 6 Their Anns, their Arts, their Manners 
1 disclose. 1 711 4 Pope Rape I.otk 11.9 Hrr lively looks 
a sprightly mind disclose. 1706 Adv. Copt. R. Boyle 44 A* 
fur disclosing the Secret, it is what 1 never can do. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iii. i a. 121 The great league which John 
had so long matured at last dis< loxcd itself. Ibid y ii. 8 7. 
413 'lhe strange civilization of Mexico and Peru disclosed 
by Cortez and Pizarro. 1876 Mozlky Untv, S'ertn. iii. 64 
r l he modest light of faith di*t loses a ical future life. 

+ b. inlr. (for reft) To *how itself, to come to 
light. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn, 349 The displeasure atwcnc the 
Kyuge & hi* barons began to appercemd disclose. 1627 77 
Flltham Resolves 1. xii. 18 Vices.. which 1 can see, when 
they do disclose in them. *746 7 [see Disclosing ///. **.]. 
Hence Disolo'sed ///. a. a. In senses 01 the vb. 

[ i486 [sec Disci ose r. 3 1 >J, 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, ir. 

xvii. § 5, 62 Another diucrsitie of Methode there is .. and 
that is Enigmaticall and Disclosed. 1891 Echo 7 Dec. 2/7 
lhe defendant pleaded that he wa» only an agent for a 
disclosed principal. 

b. Jler , : see quots, 

1864 Boutkll Heraldry Hist. 4* Pop. x. 64 The ex- 
panded wing* . of all bud* that are not Bird* of Prey, are 
disclosed. x88a Cu.s.sans Iter. vi. 91 The most common 
attitude in which the Eagle appears in Heraldry, is Dis- 
played. ^ This term is peculiar to Birds of Prey; when 
oHicr Birds (stub as the Dove) are represented with their 
wing* expanded . . they are *nia to be Disclosed. 

DisclOMr (fiisklpM'zaj). [f. prcc. + -ER 1 .] One 
who or that which disclose* or reveals. 

1569 J. Sani ord tr. Ayrippa's Van, Artes 138 b, In nil 
dishonestie that men shall commytte I will that thou be 
their judge and discloser. 1608-11 Bp. Hai.i. Med/t. hr 
/ ’qws it. I 39, I will not long after . . secret*, least I should 
procure doubt to my selfe, and zealous feare to the div 
closer. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rf. 111. xxviL(i658) 226 
That ocrular Philosopher, and singular discloser of truth, 
Dr. Harvey. 1894 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 13 Oct. 9/4 
The policeman's mace is a veritable tuind discloser. 

Disclosing (di^kldu-zii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INO *.] iTte action of the verb Dibclose ; a. 
Opening up, revelation, bringing to light ; disclosure, 
b. Hatching. Also attrib. 

1494 Fabyan Chron, vn. ccxxii. 245 The forenamed .ii. 
erle* were warned of disclosvnge of this matyer. 1543 Balk 
{title). Yet a course at the Komyshe Foxe. A dyxclosynge 
or openynge of the rnanne of sjtuie. s<86 J. Hooker 
Gerald, tret, in Hoi imbed II. 21/1 The k njj . . being in 
loue with the falcon, did yearelie at the breeding aud dis- 
closing time send thither for them. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11. v. f 3. 22 Being of so excellent use for the dis- 
closing of nature. x6«6 — Svh>a f 759 The Distance., 
betweene the Kgge Layed and the Disclosing or Hatching. 
H predicatively for * in or a disclosing' in pro- 
cess of disclosure \ * a-hntching ’ : thus simulating 
a neuter- passive use of the verb. See A prep .* 1 2. 

1737 I.illo Fatal Curiosity 111. 24 Heard you that? 
What prodigy of horror is disclosing? To render murther 
venial. 



DISCLOSING. 

r Dioclcadng, ppl. a . [f. as prec 4 - ino *.] 
That discloses or opens up ; see the verb. 

*73^6 Thomson Autumn 1358 Through the disclosing 
deep Light my blind way. 1746-7 Hkrvry Medit. (1818) 
147 Like these disclosing gems under the Dowerful eye of 
day. 189a Pall Mall G, 39 Apr. 1/3 The forcible nntf dis- 
closing coincidence to which we referred at the outset. 

Disclosure (diskpu-.^uj . [f. Discloak v. + 
-urr, after Closure.] 

1. The action of disclosing or opening up to view; 
revelation ; discovery, exposure; an instance of this. 

in Hakluyt Coy. I. 371 (R.) Whereas by the voyage 
of our subjects . . towards the discouerie and disclosure of 
vnknown {Maces, a i6®6 Bacon (].\ She was, upon a sudden 
mutability and disclosure of the king's mind, severely 
handled. 166a Boyle Occas. Rejl. § 3 (R.» An unseasonable 
disclosure of flashes of wit. iloa Palkv Nat. Theol. xxvii. 
(1819) 479 We may well leave to Revelation the disclosure 
of many particulars which our researches cannot reach. 
«* 4 . Thirlwall Greet* VIII. Ixiii. ais A public disclosure 
of his motives. 1874 Green Short Hist. viu. | r. 448 The 
disclosure of the stores of Greek literature had wrought the 
revolution of the Renascence. 

b. The hatching of young from the egg; the 
liberation of an insect from the pupa state. 

1640 Bp. Hai l Chr. A fader. (Ward) 9/1, I have observed 
that the small and scarce sensible seed which it [the silk- 
worm J casts comes not to life and disclosure until the mul- 
berry .. yields her leaf. 18*6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 
xxxii. 345 Immediately after the disclosure of the insect 
from the pupa. 

f 2. The opening of a river into sea or lake ; the 
embouchure or mouth. Obs. rare . 

1660 F. Brookf. tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 328 The disclosure 
of this River frames a square harbour. 

3 . That which is disclosed ; a revelation. 

Neal Pro. Jonathan 111 . 346 Preparing him for 
the disclosure. *$55 Prescott Philip II, I. 111. in. 354 Put 
to the rack . . to draw from him disclosures to the prejudice 
of Kgmont. 1878 Browning I. a Saisiaz 6 Earth's most 
exquisite disclosure heaven's own God in evidence. 

t Diaclo the, v. Obs. [f. Pis- 6 + Clothe 7 \] 
trans. To strip of clothing, unclothe, undress. 

1563 87 Foxk A. * M. (1684)! II. 570 Being dis-cloathcd 
to their Shirts. 1*96 R. IJinciie ] Diet/a (1877) 69 Hee . . 
straight disclothes him of his long-wornc weed. 

Diaclotxd (dUklau’d), v. [f. Pis- 7 a + Cloud 
jA] trans. To free or clear from clouds ; to free 
from gloom or obscurity ; to reveal, disclose. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Met am. Author to Bk., For 'tis 
the haire of crime To shunne the breath that doth disrloude 
it [ = tt*J sinne. *615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 50 To dis- 
cloud Your vcrtucs lost in the confused crowd Of headstrong 
rumor. 164s Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. Pref. 4 6 That God 
would lie pleased to disclotul these gloomy dayes with the 
beames of his mercic. 1650 — Pisgah To Rdr., Are these 
gloomy day* already disclouded? 

Hence Disolou ded ///. a, 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 133 A rejoyring heart, an 
apprehensive head, and a disclouded fancy. 1889 Univ. 
Rn>. Sept, a 1 My lord Shone in his harness for a passing 
while An orb disclouded. 

tDiscloU't, V. Obs. ras e - [f. Pis- 7 a + 

CLOUT jA] trans. To take out of a clout. 

IJJ97-6 Bp. Hail Sa*. 11. iti. 34 Tho must be buy his 
vainer hope with price, Dtsclout his crowncs. and thank 
him for advice. 

t Disclown, v Obs. rare ~ °. [f. Pis- 7 b + 

Clown sb.] trans. To divest of the character or 
condition of a clown. 

Torriano, Sp/ebidto , disclouned, become from a base 
plebeian to be a Gentleman. 

t Disci tide, v. Oh. [In form a. L diselud-trc 
to shut up apart or separately; but in sense con- 
formed to Disclose.] trans. To disclose. 

c 14*0 Pa/fad. on Hush. vi. 84 Then his magnitude By 
brekyng of this pottc me may disclude, 

t Discin' Sion. Obs. rare. [In form ad. L. 
disci ft sion-etn, n. of action from discludfre to sepa- 
rate by shutting up apart; but in H. More app. 
influenced in sense by Disclose v.] * Kmission \ 

(So J., but the sense is obscure.) 

1636 Blount G loss op r. , Disclutiott , a shutting out a 
separation. 1650 11 . Mope Immort. Soul (166?) 73 The 
composition of them and dcHclusion and various disposal of 
them. 1668 — Lhv . Dial. 11. v. (1713) 99 That the con- 
tinued Shadow of the Earth should be broken by sudden 
miraculous eruptions or disclusions of light. 

Disco- (dido?), combining form of Gr. &W09 
quoit, Pihk, occurring in numerous scientific terms ; 
as Disoobla stio a. Embryol. [ Gr. Pkaorbs get m J, 
(of an ovum), having discoidal segmentation of the 
formative yolk {Syd. Soc. Lex .) : Diacomo rula, 
Embryol ., the morula or 4 mulberry-mass* resulting 
from the partial and discoidal segmentation of the 
formative yolk of a meroblastic egg ; it develops 
from earlier stages called Dlscomoiie*rTil» and 
Disooeytnla, and proceeds to develop into the 
forms called Dlaoobla atul* and DlftooffattruU: 
see quots. and Cytula, etc. Dlseooarp Bot. 
[ad. mod.L. discocarpium , f. Gr. ttapmbs fruit J, 

(a) a fruit consisting of a number of achcnes 
within a hollow receptacle, as in the rose; 

(b) the disk-like hymenium or fructification of 
discomycetous fungi and gymnocarpous lichens ; 
hence Dlaeocft’rpoiui a., relating to, or having, a 
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discocarp. XHseooe phaloui a. Zool. [Gr. #«*»aAi7 
head], belonging to the suborder Disc* ephali of 
fishes, having a sucking-disk on the head. Dlaoo- 
d*'etjrl(a ( Dlsood*' oty lou ■ adjs. Zool. [Gr. &W- 
rvKot fingtr], having toes dilated at the end so ns 
to form a disk, as a tree-frog. Dlsooglo asld a . 
and si*. Zool. [ Gr. ykwooa tongue], l>elonging to, 
or a member of, the family DiscoglosshUe of toad- 
like butrachians ; also Dlaoogloasold a. Dlsoo- 
haxa atar Zool., in sponges, a six-rayed spicule 
(IIkxastkk) with the raysending in disks. Dll- 
oomadu san a. and sb. Zool., belonging to, or a 
member of, the order Disco modus tv of acalephs or 
jelly-fishes, having an umbrcllar disk ; also Dlaoo- 
moduaold a. Dlsoomyortom a . Bot., bc- 
longing to the order Discomycctes of Fungi, having 
a disk-bha{)C(l hymenium or discocarp. Dlacopla- 
oo'&tal, Diaooplaoonta llan adjs. Zool., belonging 
to the section Discoplaccntalia of mammals, having 
a disk-shaped placenta. || Dlaoopodium Bot, 

* the foot or stalk on which some kinds of disks 
aie elevated* ( Treas . Bot. 1866). DUoopodoua 
a. Zool., having the foot shaped as n disk; be- 
longing to the section Discopoda of Gastropods. 
Disoostomatons a. Zool. [Gr. orb^a mouthl, 
pertaining to or belonging to the class JUscostonuxta 
of Protozoa (in Savillc Kent’s system), containing 
the sponges and collar-bearing monads. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex , * Discoblastula, HackePs term for 
the small fluid-containing rnvity lying between the d»s< o- 
nioiula and the nutritive yolk of a meroblastic ovum. Ibui.^ 
* Distosarp, a collection of fruin in a hollow receptacle, 
ns in the rose. [x866 Treas. Pot , Dtstocarptutn.) 1887 
Garnsey & Uai four tr. De Barfs Fungi v. 198 < >f gymno- 
rarpmu and *dis< m nrpous forms. 1883 .S yd. .Sot. I.ex.. 
* Piscogastrula. H.’ickcl's term for that form of gastmla 
which develops from a (list situated on a mass of food yolk, 
ns in Ganoid fishes. 1888 A then. rum 3 Mar. 279/2 Evi- 
dence of the pclohntoid rather than the *dis<yglossid af- 
finities of the . . genus. 1883 Syd. StK. I. ex.. * J)tstomorula, 

1 1 Acker* term for the disc of cells which, duiing the seg- 
mentation of the impregnated meroblastic ovum, (over* 
the nutritive vitellus as with a hood. 1879 tr Hanker* 
Lvol. Man II. xix. 168 All other *I>iscoplacentnl Animals. 
t88i Standard 23 June 5 2 The MisCoplaCeiUalian mammals. 

Discoa'ch, v . : see Pis- 7 c. 
t Discoa gnlate, 7 Oh. [f. Pis- 6 + Coagu- 
late v.] trans. To undo the coagulation of; to 
dissolve. 

1683 Pettus Fief a Min . tt. 5 This Salt . . having a natuie 
to ilisroaguUte Metals. 

t DiS00a‘»t, v. Oh. Also 7 discoat. [f. Pih- 
6 + Coaht ta] 

1. intr. To withdraw ftom the coast or side. 

1998 Slow Ann., (J. Eliz an. 1588 ( K.) \ he Spanish nnuie 

for xix days .space, .coasting and discounting from England 
to the coast of Fraunce, and from thence to England, 
and thence to Frauncc agayne. 

2. fig. To withdraw, depart : the opposite of 
Coaht v, 8, to approach. 

a i 6 yj Rakkow Serm. ( 1683* I. xx 280 Do we not sometimes 
grievously reproach them for discosting fiom our practice? 
tb/d. II. xxiii. 34* Never willingly to discobt from truth 
and equity. 

Hence fDiscoa'ated ///. a., withdrawn from con- 
tiguity, letnoved, distant. ( - F. Plo/gnP.) Obs. 

1610 G. Ft etcher Christ's l t\t, iv. 119 Ax far ax heaven 
and earth discoasted lie. i6ax If. Sydkniiam Serm. Sol. 
Oil. 11.(1637)67 His will.. as faire discoasted from tyranny, 
as injustice. *6*J Liki k Du Ilartas 119 It is discounted 
further from the plain of Scnnaar. a 1677 Barrow Setm. 

( 1681) II. xvi 232 To settle himself in, or to draw others to, 
a full persuasion .discostcd from truth. 

Discoblastio, -blaatula : see Pihco-. 

Di scobole . Zool. [a. m ck! . F . discobole (Cuvier), 
in pi. discoboles, ad. mod.L. discoboli (pi. of 
PraconoLUH : sec bclow\] A fish of the group 
Discoboli, in Gunther’s system, a family of Acati- 
thofterygii gob i formes, having the ventral fins 
formed into a disk or sucker. 

Disoobolio (diskflb/Wik), a. rare. [f. L. dis- 
cobolus (sec next) + -10.] Pertaining to a disco- 
bolus or quoit-thrower ; quoit-throwing. 

x8aa T. L Peacock Maid Marian v. 202 His discobolic 
exploit proved the climax of his rage. 

II DiSCObolm (diskfrbtfltfs). Class. Antiq. Also 
erron. -bulus. [L., a. Gr. &i<THoPbkos discus- 
thrower, f. bioKos disk, discus f - 0 o\o$ -throwing, 
-thrower, f. ablaut-grade of /3dXAciv to throw.] A 
thrower of the Dihci k; an ancient statue repre- 
senting a man in the act of throwing the discus. 

17*7 Arbuthnot Sc PorE Martin. Scribltms 1. vi, 1 he 
Discoboli, .were naked to ihe middle only. 1851 J. Girxon 
in Eastlake Life * i%$j) 185 (Stanf.) In the same room is ihe 
Dixcobulu* of Myron, in the act of throwing his discus. 
1877 W raxe.ll // ugo’s * Miserable* * 11. exxx. 28 Vejanus 
the discobolus live* again in the rope-dancer Forioxo. 

Discocarp, Discocephalous, etc. : see Disco-. 
tDifOOgnil&nOO. Obs. rare- 1 . [a. OF. 
descogncsance, -0 is same ignorance (15th in 
Godef.), f. des -, Pis- 4 + coqnoissance knowledge, 
Cognizance.] Non-rccognition. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 33 b, Put not ye your [error for the] 


DISCOLORIZATION. 

herte in di»cogny**unce by the whiche your noble royau me 
is put in pecs ( Fr. n« meitex le cueur en deM.ugnoisx.nu el. 

t DiscoheTtnt, A. Obs. [f. Pin- 10 + Co- 
urhknt.] Without coherence ; incoherent, incon- 
gruous. So t DlsoolirreMt Obs., want of coher- 
ence or agreement ; incoherence, incongruity. 

a 1600 Hooker Serm. hi. Wkx. 1845 II. 7 opinion 

of discoherence. .between the justice of God and the Mate 
of men in l hi* world. 1675 J. Smiim t hr. Kr/tg. Appeal i, 
,3 They . made the |iarlx *0 iucongruou*. discoherent, in - 
consequent, nay, contradictory to one another!. 

Discohexaater : see Pisco-. 

Discoid idi'akoid), a. and sb. [ad. L. disi aides , 
a. Gr. fhaxodfi^v quoit*Hha)H'd, f. Mann* Piscuh, 
quoit -f -ubtjf -form. In mod.F. dtsiOtde.'\ 

A. adj. 

1 . Of the form of a quoit or duk, di 4 c-t*haped ; 
(more or lend flat and circular; in Com hoi., uwd 
of spital shells of which the whorls lie in one planr. 

1830 I.indi py Nat Avj/ Bot. 101 Stigmas .. ihxcoid xml 
4 -lobed. 1849 Mi roiimin Stluria ix. 197 Discoid amt 
angular univalves. 1854 Jonth K Sifv. Pathol. Anat 
( ,r 74) 7 I he red corpus lex uic round discoid bodies, with 
two concave mu fates. 

2 . Bot. Of composite flowers : Having or con- 
sisting of, a disk only, with no ray, ns m Tansy. 

1794 Martyn Roush ant Bot . x 102 Kay called ihcm 
discoid flowers [Dtscoide.r], 1857 1 1 en> rky Bot. ft 131 Some 
(ap’tula are wholly distud, *u< n as those of Groundsel, of 
Thistles, elc 1870 ILxjki k .Stud. Horn 184 Floueis all 
tubular (head discoid). 

B. t/;. A body resembling a disk in shape, b. 
Cone hoi . Sec quot. 1846 and cf. A, 1. 

1 8*8 We bsikk, Discoid, something in form of a discus or 
disk. 1846 Wor< thiER, Discoid (Com h ), a univalve shell 
of with h the whorls air disposed vertically on the name 
plane so as to form a disk. 

Discoidal (diskoidaL, a. [f. as prec. f -al.] 

= Pl8( 01I>. 

Discoidal segmentation of an ovum ( Embryol ) xeg men- 
tation produi lug or reKullmg in a dink sha|>cd mass of 1 r||s. 

1706 I see Distous). 1819 (». Samoi hik hntomol. ( om 
fend. 148 Elytra,, with some impressed dis( oidal pun* lures. 
i8$4 Woodward Mollusca iv. (18 «jf>) 41 'Ihe discoidal 
planorbis sometimes becomes perforated by the remosnl of 
its inner whirls. 1869 Huxi ev / 'hvs 111 67 By adding dense 
and weak solutions alternately, the llilood] corpusi les may 
be made to become successisely spheroidal and discoidal. 

Discolitb (di sk^liji). Biol, [f, Pihoo- \ -litii ] 
A kind ol coccolith of the form of a flattened disk . 
(Cf. Cyathoi.ith.) 

1873 Cahpenifr Microsc. \ Rev | 367 Two distinct tynes 
arc iccogni/able among the Gh eoliths, which Piof. Huxley 
has designated respect i v«-ly dm oltths and * yathohths 1883 
J. H. Wrigmi Sti Dogmatism 8 This jelly ( Bathybius) . 
forming deposits thirty feet thick, with, imlx-dded vratiules, 
coccolilhs, disc oliths (etc | 1883 Sy<l Soi.Les,, Duco/tth , 
flattened or concavo-convex citculnr (occoliths found iti tbu 
ooze brought up in deep-sea dredgings. 

Discolor (di fcktfldi, -kploJ), a. Adi. Ihst. [a. 

L. discolor , discolor- us not the same colour, varie- 
gated, f. dis -, Pih- I + (olor (JoLomi ; the opposite 
of concolor. Cf. F. distolote in same senae.J 

a. Of different colours ; having one pail of one 
colour and another of another, b. Of a different 
colour from some other (adjacent) part or organ. 

1866 in Pteat. Bed, .883 in .Syd .Soc. J.e.i. 

Discolor, v. ; see Pincoloi k. 

Discolor&te (diskn Ur , -kp’hWt), a. [ml. 

mod L . disiolordt’US, pa pple. of dinolorate f I >11 
Cange) to Dimcolouk; cf. ( >F. dcstolonhj iodef.).] 
Discoloured ; of different colours. 

In recent I)i< ts. 

Discolorate ^diskrd^t), v. iare. Al*o 7 
diaoolourafte. [f. mod.L. dtscolonil-, ppl. stun f. 
disiOlbrdre\ see prec.] trans. — Pihooloi k v. 1. 

1631 Bigg* New Jh>p t 234 l hi doth variously afire t and 
perturb the bloud, and dis« ulorate it. 1655 1* 1 1 1 ek ( h. 
Hist. nr. si. 9 31 The Clergic complained, that . the least 
mixture of Civil concernment in Religious matter* *0 rhx- 
colourated the (. linstian candor and purity thereof, that 
fete.]. 1871 K. Eliir Catullus % i. 7 bields the rich Nile 
discolorate*, a *even-fold River abounding 

Discoloration, discolouration (di*k»br-, 
-kpl6r^‘*J.*>n). [n. of action f. Dihcolokaik v. ; cf. 

OF. discoloracion (1495 in Godef).] The action 
of discolouring, or condition of licing discoloured ; 
alteration or loss of colour ; discolourmcnt. 

164s H. Mor y. I minor t. Soul 111 ii. 36 Pure light without 
discolouration 1763 W. Lr wis C omtneic. /'hit. I ciltn 38 
'J here is no (»lher metallic body, so little Mraeptible ol 
tarnish or discoloration, c 1870 j. G Ml uthy ( omm, l ev. 
xiii. 49 '1’he xour< es of di**< oloration or de< ,iy m woven (ji 
leather fabru s. i89*Sie% b N*oN Acitns the Plaint 44 Willi 
none of the litter and diM oloration <lf human life 

b. cotur. A discoloured foimation, marking, or 
patch ; a stain. 

l4$4 Boyi e Porousn, Anim. 4 Solid Bod lii. 17 Blink 
and blew Discoloration* of the skin, that happen upon some 
. .contusion*. >84* Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 89 Brown 
discoloration* are often found, i860 Maury Phvt. (*eoy. 
Sea xviii. • 747 'I hese discolouration* are no donut caused 
by organisms of the sea. 

Disoolorixa'tion. rare. [f. *discolorbse (f. 
Pis- 6 4 - Colorize) 4 - -ation : cf. colorizaliott.] — 
L)ihcou>bation, Piscolourmsnt. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. Pi. (1871) 17 The shadow of the 
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DISOOLOBOUS, 


DISCOMFORT, 


nr eh wav, the d»*colori*at»ons of lime on all the walls. *•93 
J>aily Netvs 31 feb. 3/1 lh<* ducnlounzation and close tex- 
ture which wax eharacUriHti*. of the bread. 

Diseolorous diskuforos, -kpl 6 ros), a . [f. L. 
discolor , discolor u f (see above) 4 -ous.] « I)is- 
color a. 

1881 htuytl. Brit. XIV. 554 (Lichens) Usually they 
(apnthr* 1.1] are discolnroun, and may lie black, brown, 
yellowish, 01 also less frequently rose coloured, rusty- 
red, orange reddish, saffron, or of various intermediate 

shad* s. 

Discolour, discolor (d isk v fo o , v [In senses 

i, a, ad. OK. dcscolorer, -coulourer, in nth c. dcs- 
t ul urcr -a Pr. anti Sp. dcscolotar , It. and med.L. 
disiolotare , Romanic detiv. f. des-, dis • (Dim* 4' 4 
L. 1 0/0 rare to colour, taking the place of L. dcio- 
lorarc : sec 1 >K* prof. I. 6. and cf. 1 )kcolour v. In 
sense 3, from L. discolor adj. : see Discolor.] 

1 . irons. To altn the piopcr or natural colour of; 
ft/, to make of a duller, less pleasing, dingy, or 
unnatural colour ; to spoil the colour of, stain, 
tarnish. (Sometimes spec. To deprive of colour, 
render pale or laded.) 

c 1380 Sir hern tub 1079 Ac yt Fyxage nl dbcolourid was, 
for m hlod was gon away. 138a Wycuf Song Sot. i. 5 
Wileth not beholden, that I he broun, for discoloured me 
hath the sunne. 1484 C'axion Chivalry 6 By the penaunce 
that he dayly made he was mochc cliscolourd and lene, 
*599 bHAKs. lien, V, 111. vi. 171 If wc be hindred, Wc shall 
your tawnic ground with your red blood Dix< olour. 1647 
Clarindon ( ontem/l. Ps. Tracts (1737) 466 Herbs, which 
..the first frost pips and discolours. 1794 Suilivan View 
Nat, I. a?o The sulphurous acid in the mephitic waters, 
which have the property of discolouring silver. 184*-$ 

It wning /'he ( 1 love Wks. 1889 V. 43 Does the mark yet 
disc olour my cheek ? 1880 Gkikik I'nys. Ceog. iv. jtlg After 

heavy rain even the clearest brook has its water discoloured 
by the earth it is carrying down. 

b - /f- 

*509 Marston SiO. Villame l iv. 189 Ingrain’d Habits, 
died with often dips. Are not so soonc discoloured. x6*6 
T. I 1 [awkins) Caus sin's Holy ('it. 53 Friuolous emplo>- 
inenls . discolour the lustre, and honour of your name. 
#1x748 Watts (J ), I est some beloved notion .. so prevail 
over your mind as to discolour all your ideas. x88i Sir- 
vknson Virg Pner/rque 16 Some whimsy in the brain., 
which discoloured all experience to its own shade. 

2 . intr. (for red.) To become discoloured or 
pale ; to lose or change colour. (Also fig.) 

1*355-15©® See below, Discolouring.] 1641 I Siiuiic 
Sarah 4 ) /agar (1649) sg Those ..that, having had gotwl 
education and great estates left, dis< olour from the one and 
dissipate the other. 1654 Whitiock goo tom in 187 Such 
like Imputations, seemingly black and daik, will discolour 
into Encomiums. X883 Hardwick's Photogr. ( hem, (ed. 
Taylor) 287 This Nitrate of Silver must. .be very pure, else 
the developer will soon chscolour. 

1 * 3 . irons. To render of different colours; to 
adorn with various colours, to variegate. (Cf. 
Dimcoloi red 3. ) O/is. 

1656 Blount CA*su*gr.. Discolor . . to imke of divers 
colours, *665 Sir T. Hkrukrt Trav. (1O77) 129 Hij*h 
Towers leaded in some part, in other part discoloured with 
gold and blue. 

f b. To render different In colour. Ohs, rare, 
a x66x Fn.i fr H'orthies ( 1840) III. 88 Thereby it is dis* I 
Coloured from ox*beef that the buyer be not deceived. 

Hence Disco louring vbl. sb. and ///. a . 

*555 Form Pe,ades 310 These colours .. from whyte 
they t»o to yelowe by discolouryuge to brownc and redde. 
1598 Florio, hcoloramento, a discolouring, a growing pale 
or sallowe. a 1657 Lovelace Poems (1864) j6« Not that 
you feared the discolo'nng cohl Might ah hymbe their silver 
into gold *670 J. Smith hue. Im/rov. K tim'd 197 It 
clears the. .skin from spots und discolouring*, 1741 Monro 
A Hat, (ed. 3)2^1 Swelling, Discolouring, or other Mark of 
Bruise. *875 tr. I ogrf s ( hem, Light i. 3 This discolouring 
effect of li^nt has been long turned to practical use in the 
bleu< lung of linen. 

Discolour, discolor, sb. Now rare. [f. 
Dim- 9 + Colour sb , after Discolour 7/.] The 
state of being discoloured ; loss or change of 
colour; discoloration, stain. 

1398 1 'rkvisa Barth. D$ P. A*, xix. viii. (1495) 868 Sodcn 
palenesse and dyscolour is a token of drede. 1664 R\» 1 vn 
.Sylva ( 1776 ) 459 The Jaundice in trees known by the Dis* 
colour of the leaves and buds. 181a Examiner 7 Sept. 
563/2 The blue tinge of mildew ..will only tip with a slight 
discolour a part of the kernels. 1847 Bushnkll C hr. Nurt. 
iv. (1861) loj No moral disiolor. 

Discoloured, -ored (disk* bid), ///. a. [f. 

Discolour v. 4 -ed L] 

1 . Altered from the proper or natural colour ; 
deprived of colour, pale ; changed to a duller, 
dingier, or unnatural colour; stained, tarnished. 
(Also Jig) 

«39iGowmi Con/. III. 339 The discoloured pale hewe Is 
now become a ruddy cheke. 14s* tr. Secret* Secret ., Priv. 
Priv. (E. E. T. S ) 234 Who-so hath the visage litill and 
Mreyte, yelowe and discolourid. he is ful malicious. tS93 
Shsks. f.tnr 708 With lank and lean discolour'd cheek. 173a 
I’oi’K hO. Cobnarn 34 All Manners take a tincture from our 
own ; Or mine discolour'd thro’ our Passions shown. 1840 
F. D. Bennrit Whaling Coy. II. 113 The green, or dis- 
coloured, water which marks the extent of D’Agulbas 
Bank. 

b. Her. (Sec quot.) 

s6so Guulim Heraldry m, xii (1611) 123 Foure footed 
beasts, whether they be borne proper, or discoloured ^that it 
to say varying from their naturall colour,'. 


+ 2. Without colours, divested of colours. Ohs. 
nonce-use. 

139 9 B. Jonron Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Amo. And you have 
still in your hat the former colours. Mer. You lie, sir, I have 
none : f have pulled them out. I meant to play discoloured. 

f3. Variously coloured; of different colours; 
variegated, particoloured, [from L. discolor , dis • 
coldrus.'] Obs . 

1471 Riplfy Com/. Alch. iti.viil. in Ashm. (1653) 141 Wyth 
Flowers dyscoloryd hewtyosely to syght. 1393 Sprnser 
E/ithal. 51 Dtapred lyke the discolored mead, a 1397 Pkelk 
David 4 Brthsab * (1599) 8 May that sweet plain . . Be still 
cnatnell'd with discolour’d flowers. x66o F. Brookk tr. 
l.e Blanc's Prav. 307 Beautifycd with columns of dis- 
colour'd marble. 

b. Differently coloured, the one from the other. 
1631 Ci.IuVki.ano Poems 35 Who askt the Hanes 'twixt these 
discolour’d Mates T 

lienee Dlsoolourtdntfti, the quality of being 
discoloured. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inj. 4 Ah. Physic 77 Losing that dis- 
colouredness which appeared in the Fever. 

Discolourment (diskn biincnt). [f. Dim* 

colour v . 4 -MKNT.j The act of discolouring, or 
fact of being discoloured ; discoloration. 

x8io BhNTHAM Polking ( 1821) 176 A picture which cannot 
Ijc charged with hostile distortion or discolourmcnt. 1839 
J. K.'Danlky introd. Beaum. 4 hi. IChr. I. 35 They had 
not his imagination to throw its .splendid discolourmcnt over 
all realities. 1839 Tennknt ( eylon II. ix. v. 490 Accidents 
. . involving the damage of the coffee by sca-watcr, or its 
discolourincnt by damp. 

Discombrne, V. rare. [Dim* 6 .] Irons. To 
undo the combination of, to disjoin, disunite. (In 
quot. intr. for rejl. To become disunited.) 

1888 A. S. Wilson Lyric 0/ Ho/eiess Love 111. 9 The parts 
« an never di scorn bine One essence which contain. 

Discomedusan : see Disco-, 
f Diacomfect, fpl. a. f latinized by-form of Dis- 
comfit, discomfited. 

a 15*9 Skklton Agst. Scot/es 84 That late were discom- 
feu with battle mari.iall. 

Discom ferd, obs. pa. pple. of Discomfort v. 
Diicomfil, -fish, v. Sc. Forms : Pa. pple. 
and pa. t. 5 disoumfyst, 6 -flat, -feist, -oomfeist, 
-feat, -confeist, 9 disoomflsht. [A by-form of 
Discomfit v, a. OF. desconfts- present stem of 
descottfirc \ pr. pple. desconJisant % pr. subj. - lonfise ). 
In early use chiefly in pa. pple. and pa. t. discum - 
fist (cf. F. pret. il JcsconJisD ; modern present 
tense discom fish y also Scomfjsh.] «= Discomfit v. 

c 147© Henry Wallace 1. 430 Ane that ha* di»iuinf)M w* 
all. 1536 Belli ndkn Cron, Scot G8ai) I. p. xxvii, Ducum- 
h'.t hr t hair ennimes. 1349 C om/l. Scot. ix. 77 Gedcon, vitht 
thre hundretht men, dnicumfeisi ane hundrellil and luenty 
thousant. 1353 Douglas .Eneis x. xiv. 34 Ane man was 
brocht to ground Ana diHCoinfe&t IMS. di&cumfyt] wyth *a 
grislie nno wound. 1370 / raged ie 264 in .Satir. Poems 
Reform \ 1890*90 Hot we the I.ungsyde hill befoir thame wan, 
And . . disconfcbt thamc. 18x13*80 Jamieson, Discomfisht t 
Overcome. *9 iberal i Dec, 73/1 Ye’re a puir feckless 
fushionlcsa discoinfisht Ixxly. 

Discomfit (disktrmfit), v. Forms: Pa. pple. 
3 deskumflt, 4 deaconflt, -oumflt e, -couraflt, 
-oonfet, 4-6 disoumflt, -fyt, -oomflt, -fjrt, -oon- 
fit(e, dysoumiyt, 5 dis*, dysoounflte, -comiyd, 
•fid. Pres. 4 disoounflt, dysoumfyte, 4-6 disoon- 
flt(o, -fyte, disoomflte, -fyte, 5 dyscowmfttyn, 
5 6 dysoomfyt, 5- discomfit (6 *feit). [ME. dcs- 
coufity -cumfity etc., a. OF. desconfity . c unfit % -cum- 
fit (:— L. t>j>c *disconfiectus)y pa, pple. of desconfijc, 
mod.F. d/ionjire to discomfit:— late pop.L. dis - 
conficf/e (I)u Cange), f. dis- 4 L. conJteZre to put 
together, frame, make ready, accomplish, complete, 
finish ; also, to finish up, destroy, consume ; l. con- 
together 4 fac/re to do, put. In Romanic, con - 
fiuf re y confect arc y retained the constructive sense, 
as in F. confirCy Sp. confcitary while discon fic/re , 
from Dis- 4, has that of ‘ destroy, undo 1 (so Fr. 
desconfiry It. disconfiggere) . The OF. dcsconfit was 
first taken into Eng. in its proper sense as a parti- 
ciple, and used to form a passive voice, as * he 
was desconfiit'y i.e completely undone ; whence it 
was subsequently taken as the stem of a verb, des - 
confit-en. The pa. pple. (and pa. t.) continued to 
be disconjit (also - confiid , till end of X and 
occasionally tiil end of 1 6th c., but discomfited from 
the verb is found from 15th. For the Sc. form, see 
prec.] 

1 . trans. Io undo in battle; to defeat or over- 
throw completely ; to l>cat, to rout. 

a tans Ancr. A’. 250 f>eo ne mu wen bcon deskumftt ne ouer- 
kumen, o none wise, a 1300 Cursor M. 7799 (Cott.) pat cr 
discum fit [Cott. scumphitcd) wit pair fan, Saul ex xlan and 
ionathas. 1303 R. Bhunvr Hamit. Synne 4986 pey ordey- 
nede hem . . A^ens pc Bhylystynes for to g<», Ana hem dyv 
cumfytc and slo r 133© — Chron. Hate (Rolls) xout 
S chamely nr wc dcsconfit ! a 1375 Josefik A rim. ©i And 
pel ducounfitede him han and scape t ful ofte. 1302 Langl. 
P. PI. C. 1. 108 pei were disconfit in batatlle. c 1400 Maundf.v. 
(Roxb.) xiii. 55 Cedeon and ccc. men with him discoumfit 
three kynge*. c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 122/1 Dyscowmfytyn, 
confute , sttfero, viuco. c 1430 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 5900 
pal wer all ditcomfyd. 1348 Hall Chron. t Edw. /F, 204 b, 


Hys men . . which wer in maner disconfit, And redy to fiye. 
1387 Mirr. Mag., Brennus viu. In the ende 1 was discomfit 
there. 1396 Shakx. 1 Hen. Iv. lit. it. 114 Thrice hath this 
Hotspur Mars in swathing Clothes . . Discomfited great 
Dowglas. X678 Wani ey Wood. Lit. World v i. f 78. 466/2 
He went after to the Holy Land, where he discomfited the 
Turks in three great Battels. 179a A need. W. Pitt 1 . 305 Her 
[France's] arms had been discomfited in every quarter. 
x8$a Mtsa Yonok Cannot II. ii. 20 ‘Come, and we shall dis- 
comfit them !' 

Jig. 163s Biggs Nno Dish. P 281 Farre lease able, .to dis- 
comfit, overcome, and expel! diseases. * 

2. gen. a. To defeat or overthrow the plans or 
purposes of ; to thwart, foil. b. To throw into 
perplexity, confusion, or dejection ; to cast down 
utterly ; to disconcert. 

*375 Harbour Bruce in. 197 And fra the hart l>e dixeumfyt, 
The body U nocht worth n myt. c 140© I ’ ivat'ne 4 (Jaw. 1349 
A sari man than was Sir Kay . . A 1 descumfitc he lay on 
grownde. 1310 Palsgr. 518/1, 1 discomfytc, I put one out 
of com forte je descoufys. 1596 Shaks. Tam. S>hr. 11. i. 164 
Wei go with me, and be not so discomfited. X639 Frt.Lru 
Holy War i. xvii. (1647)26 Many secretly stoic away, whereat 
the rest were no whit discomfited. 1660 biiAHRooc Vegetables 
149 Not impeded by those wants that usually discomfit 

J irivate persons in such enquiries. 1848 Dickkns Dombey i. 
Jombey was quite disc omfited by the question. 187a Black 
Adv. Phaeton ix. 132 Bell, conscious of past backslidings, 
seemed rather discomfited. 

+ 0. To frustrate or defeat of. Obs . rare. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (1809) 155 The f apitain dis- 
comfited of al releve and succour rendered the fortressc. 

Hence Disoo'mfited ///. a . ; Disco mfiting vbl. 
sb.y discomfiture. 

eta 86 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1861 Nc thcr was holdcn no dis- 
conmynjje But ns a Juates or a turnciyngc. 1533 Co\ i.hdai f. 
1 Macc. tv. 25 Lyrias seynge the discomfetytige of his men 
and the manlyncssr of the le wcs. x6oi Knoli es Hist, Put ks 
(1638) 170 The rest of his discomfited army flying headlong 
back again to Constantinople. X877 Mrs. Oliphakt Makett 
E/or. 255 The shamed antf discomfited ambassadors', .went 
hastily away. 

t Di8IOO*xnfit v sb. Obs. [f. Dircomfit r>.] The 
act of discomfiting, or fact of being discomfited ; 
undoing, defeat, rout, discomfiture. 

14M tr. Secret a Secret., Priv. Priv. (E.E T.S.) 216 The 
Stcrrys mnkyth many mewyngys in the coragts of mcne, and 
of that comyth .. victories, and dy^comfiteH. £ >4>3 Engl. 
C onq. tret. (E E.T.S.) 30 The other weneden that thay de- 
parted yn dyxcomfytc. 1393 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, v, ii. 86 
Vncureable discomfite Reignes in the hearts of all. 1671 
Milton Samson 469 Dagon must stoop, and shall e're long 
receive Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him Of all 
these boasted Trophies won on me. 18^4 Mfdwin Angler 
in lla/es II. 314 * f were slight to boast Jhe foul discomfit 
of that felon- host. 

Discomfit, obs. pa. pple. of Discomfit v. 

See in the verb. 

DiftCO'XnfLter. Also 6 Sc. disoomfatour. 
[In early use a. O V . desconfi/our (in Godef.); in 
later, f. ‘Discomfit r/. 4 -ek ».] One who or that 
which discomfits. 

xo8 Lyndksay Drone j6o The Martyris war ns nobyll 
stalwart Knychtis, — Discomfatouris of creuell battellix thre, 
The flesche, the warld, the feind. i8ao Milman Pall Jeru- 
salem (1821) 89 What birth So meet and fitting for the great 
Discomfitcr? 1886 Sat. Rev. 24 Apr. 571/1 The discomfitcr 
of Mr. Chnrnlierlain. 

Discomfiture (disk^mfitivu). Forms: 4 des* 
confiture, 5 -oomflture, 4- die-. See also the 
shortened Scomfiture. [a. OF. dcsconfit ure rout, 
defeat (12th c. in Ilntz -Harm.), F. d/confiture t — 
Pr. descofitura , Olt. sconfittura, med.L. disconfec - 
tura, f. disc on fie/) e to rout, overthrow (Du Cange) : 
see Discomfit and -ure.] The action of discom- 
fiting, or fact of being discomfited. 

1 , Complete defeat in battle, overthrow, rout. 
c 1330 R. Hrunne Chron. Wace ( Rolls) 14212 Moddred ne 
myghte in batailledure But eurre was at desconfiture. c 140© 
Maundrv. (Roxb.) xiii. 56 When he come fra pe descomfiture 
of his enrays. 1480 Caxton h'aytesof A, 1. viii, 20 After the 
desconfitirre Hanybal dyde doo serene the felde. 1360 Rol- 
land Crt. Venus 11. 234 Of Italie siclik disconfeitour. 1391 
Shako. 1 Hen. VI, 1 1. 59 Sad tidings bring I. .Of losae, of 
slaughter, and discomfiture. 1777 Robertson Hitt. A mer, 
(1778) II. v. 64 A few days after tne discomfiture of Narvaez, 
a courier arrived. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 561 What 
army commanded by a debating club ever escaped discom- 
fiture and disgrace I 

2. gen. a. Defeat, overthrow, or frustration of 
plans or hopes; utter disappointment, b. Com- 
plete disconcertment or putting to confusion. 

* *374 Chaucer Anel. 4 Arc. 326 For in this worlde nys 
Creature Wakynee in moore discumfiture pane I. 13x3 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2140 Yet after all heuynense, 
penaunce, and dysconfyture, She reiovsed in soule. 1873 A rt 
Contentm. x. v, 231 That accursed thing which has caused 
our discomfeiture. x8«8 Life Planter Jamaica 79 To rely 

• /j • 1 j 


upon promises .. would end in regret And discomfiture. 
1883 Duncklky in Match, Exam . 23 Mar. 6/1 A ripple of 
laughter follows the discomfiture of his questioner. 


1 3 . Physical daihage or injury. Obs. rare . 
>599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner A a iij b, If th 


have tane discomfiture By slie assault of Rume. 

Dif comfort (disWmfo.it N , sb. Forms: see 
Comfort. [ME. disconfort , a. OF. desconfort 
(1 3 th c. in Littre), mod.F. ddconfort , vbl. sb, from 
desconforter to Discomfort. Cf. also Dis- 9.] 

+ 1 . Undoing or loss of courage ; discouragement, 
disheartening. Obs . 

t|73 Bassova Bruce xt. 488 Ofuiss of ane vord may riss 


thy lungs 



DISCOMFORT. 


421 


DISCOMMODE 


Discomfort and tymall with-all. c 1470 Hfnry IVallat e x. 
168 The tothir Scott is For discon ford to leiff the fcild was 
boun. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. ( W. de W. ) vi. xvih. 064/1 More 
dyscomforte it is to an oost yf they see thevr chcfteyne flee 
. and more comfort to the enmyes. 151a Act 4 Hen. VIJf % 
c. so | t To the great disconuorte and fere of your true 
officers, tut Crowley Pitas. 4 Pay at 81 Wyth spytefuil 
wordit of discon forte. 

1 2. Absence or deprivation of comfort or glad- 
ness ; desolation, distress, grief, sorrow, annoyance* 
Obs. (exc. as in 3 >. 

tjfts Wyclif Malt . xxlv. 15 The ahhomynadoun of dis- 
comfort, that is seid of Danyel, the prophete. 1413 Pilgr. 
Senate Caxton 1483* i. iii. 4 'Phis grysdy ghoost also bygnn 
to crycn, wherof I was fill gretely annoyed and in ful hyghe 
discomfort. 15x9 Mork Com/, a git. Trib. 1. Wks. 1 144/1 So 
in the discomfort of that personc desperate, that desyreth 
not his owne coumforte. 1377 B. Gouge Htrtsbach's l lush, 
in. (1586) iso For swine . . eate not onely their owne, but 
yoong children ..to the pittiful discomfort of the parent. 
1606 Shaks. A at. 4 Cl. iv iiu 14 What meanc you (Sir) To 
giue them this discomfort f Looke they weejre. a *716 South 
(J.), In solitude there is not only discomfort but weakness 
also. 1847 Longf, Fv. it. i. 68 Thus did that poor soul 
wander in want and in cheerless discomfort. 

+ b. with pi. Something that causes distress ; 
a trouble, grief. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 3 b). 

c *3 86 CiiAUCMt Frank l T. 168 Here frccndcs sawe that 
it was no disport To romen by the see but disconfort. 106 
Wmiotmkmey Chron. 11875) I. 33 Which was a great dis* 
compfort to all this rcalmc. 156a I, S. (////<?', Truth tried : 
very comfortable to the faithful, but a discomfort to the 
enemies of God. 1830 Tennyson Flame 1066 This discom- 
fort he hath done the house. 

3. Now in weakened sense: The condition of 
being uncomfortable; uneasiness (of mind or 
body) : cf. Comfort sb. 6 , Comfortable a. 7 , 10 . 

*841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 85, I will cure thee without any 
discomfort to thy person 1841 A C'omiie Physiol. Digest ion 
(cd. 4)205 The great discomfort whtc It attends the subset 
nuent indigestion of a heavy dinner. 1655 Mai aui ay Hist . 
ling. III. 255 The Scots . . began to finilthat independence 
had its discomfort as well as its dignity. 186a Sir 11 Bkodip 
Psychol . Inq. III. iv. 126 The excitement produced by the 
cigar is followed by a feeling of discomfort. 

b with pi. Something that makes one uncom- 
fortable; an inconvenience, hardship. (Cf, Com- 
fort sb. 7 .) 

*# 4 * J AMES By i gaud i, The inconveniences nnd discomforts 
which those beautiful days of the south sometimes bring, 
1849 Macaulay Hist. ling. II 485 The troops who had gone 
on shore had many discomforts to endure. 1885 F.. Garrmt 
At Any Cost i. ig Mrs. Sinclair was one of those who in- 
stinctively avoid ull avoidable discomforts. 

T Formerly, like the vb., confused with Discom- 
fit sb. 

1580 Puttfniiam Eng. Porsit I. xxiv. (Arb ) 62 Ouerthrowes 
and discomforts in batiell. 

Discomfort (diskzrmfojO, v. Also 4-6 dys-, 
-oon- : see Comfort. [ME. discomfort , descon - 
fort y a. OF. desionfotPer ( 12 th c. m Littre), mod. 
F. on forte r % f. des- t Dis- 4 + conforter Comfort 
v . ; cf. It. disconfortare .] 

+ 1 . trans. To deprive of courage or strength of 
mtml ; to discourage, dishearten, dismay. Obs. 

c rj^o R. Brunnk C hron. (1810) 70 Discomfort no king |»e, 
so fatre happe neuer Jrou »°nd c 1340 Cursor At. 15541 
(Fairf.) Loke 3c disconfort [earlier texts misinay] no^t. 
* 503 _ 4 Act 19 Hen. IV/, c. 28 Preamb., Ihe seid suete s 
wore . . disionforted & in dispayre of expedicion of tlmr 
suetes, 1806 Shahs. Tr. 4 Cr v. x. 10 My Lord, you doe 
discomfort all the Hoste. a 1677 M anton l rut ( nrutn- 
cision Wks. 1871 II. 39 The mind . . which is naturally dix. 
comfort cd and weakened . . is imglitely revived and encour- 
aged with these clad tidings. 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), 
Discomfort . .to afflict, cast down, or put out of Heart. 

ta. To deprive of comfort or gladness ; to 
distress, grieve, sadden ; to render disconsolate or 
sorrowful. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 3 ). 

14x3 Pilgr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) 1. iii 4 The syght of some 
thynges that I sawc gladyd mochc my herte and the syght 
of sornme other thynges dyscomfort yd me hugely, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ay man xxviii. 590 Ye doa not well for to 
make soo gretc sorowe, nor to discomforte yourself so mochc 
as ye doo. <*1531 Ln. Berners Huon xlvii. 159 She was 
rygnt sorowfull and sore dyscomfortyd. 1898 Norris Prat t. 
Disc. IV. 1 op Is not every Man coin cm ’cf to provide that 
neither the Desire of Life may imbitter his Death, nor the 
Fear of Death discomfort hi* Life? 184$ T. W. Coit 
Puritanism j86 The man who went to <h scorn fort A bp. 
Laud in his imprisonment. x 88 a Rossetti Ball. 4 Sonn.y 
Rost Mary % Long it was ere she raised her head And rose 
up all discomforted. 

t b. intr . (for ref.) To distress oneself, grieve. 
Obs. rare. 

* 554-9 in Songs 4 Ball , Philip 4 Mary (i860) 3 O why 
fihold we be. .sad ? Or for to dyscomfort what tnyng shold 
us com pell T 

3. Now in weakened sense : To make uncom- 
fortable or uneasy (mentally or physically). 

s 4 g 6 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. | 37 He is careless. . 
nor feels discomforted, though lus walls should be full of 
Assures like the rocks. iSsothackeray Virgin.* 1879) I. 296 
Mr. Wolfe looked very much discomforted. 1893 O. (Couch J 
Delectable Duchy yj The Registrar, .was discomforted by a 
pair of tight boots. Mod. Does the want of the cushion 
discomfort you? 

U Formerly often confused with or used for Dis- 
comfit v. y q.v. 

. *#*• Wyclif Matt, xil 25 Echo kyngdam depart id ajeins 
hym selA shal lie desolat. or discounfortid. 148] Caxtoh 
u de la Tour L iij, He allonc d scomforted and ouercame 


thre tlvousand per -ones. 1596 J Norden Progt Pie tie 
(1847) 103 When the wuked shall fall and be utterly dis- 
comforted. 1603 Ksolles Hist I'usksK i6}8) 288 The 1 urks 
discomforted with the inuinciblc courage of these old Holding 
. .betooke ihemsclucs to flight 1618 itt. 4 times c has. I 
(1848) 1 . 410 The news . . almost discomforted our hopes. 

llcncc DUcomforUd ///. a , Disco mforting 
vb/. sb. and ffil. a. ; DUcomfort+dlj, Disco* m- 
tfortlngly act vs. 

*097 R. Gloic. (1724) 212 |>o i»e Romeyns were w>J» out 
chef, dyscomfort cd hit were, 1175 Barbour Brtu e 111. 193 1 or 
throw mekill disconfortmg Men fnllis off into disparyng. 
c 1400 Melayne 240 The Suia/cn slcwe oure cristyn knyghte, 

It was dy scorn forth yngc. 1556 . 1 un ho 4 I sab. (i6o^ ) L ij, 
The bitter tearcs of the distonfortede l)uenc. 1787 William I 
of Normandy I. 114 Amid the unavailing sorrows of a now | 
tliscom fort etf people. 1857 Sir F Pa 1 grave Form 4 Fug 

II. 418 A most discomforting knowledge of the consc- 1 
qucnccs which had ensued. 1873 Miss Broughton Saucy 

III. 64, I snubbcdly and discomforted! v put them in my 
own breast. 1891 G. MtkmjIiii One of our Com/. II. 1 13 
Involuntarily, disromfottingly. 

Diicomfortabld (disk^mfoital)’!), a. [a. OF. 

desconfor table (in (jodef.'), f. dcsconfortcr \ sec Dim- i 
comfort v . and Comfortable.] ! 

1 . Causing discouragement, distress, grief, or 
annoyance ; destroying, or tending to destroy, 
comfort or happiness. Obs. or arih. (exc. as in j). 

1413 Pilfr. Smote (( axton 14831 iv. xx 68 Nothyng agre* 
able . hit is to me but ful discomfortable. *535 Cov vrimi r 
Futus. xviii. 15 Sp6akc no discomfortable uordes, a *57* 
Knox Hist. Rtf. Wks (1856) I. T75 Wc haul nothing of 
him hot thre.Uning nnd disconfor table worths. 1393 Siiaks 
Rich. I /, 111. ii. 36 Discomfortable cousin * knowcsi thou not, 
(tic.]. 1600 Hakluvt Voy. (i8io> HI. 349 As iu>full to me, 

ns discomfortable to them. 1655 Diggi s ( out ft. A inbass. 
174 She said she would wiitc a few words to you wliuh I 
prayed her might not be discomfortable. 1846 ’Jkts«ii 
J Iliac, xxin. (1862) 345 He breaks the silence, but it is 
with an answer more discomfortable than was even the 
silence itself. 1891 Isat. Rt v 14 Nov. 543/ r Lord Salisbury’s 
perhaps discomfortable lemnrk*. 

+ b. Marked by absence of comfort or happi- 
ness ; comfortless, miserable. Obs. 

1509 Mork Com/, aest Tub 11 Wks. m&o 'i The nyght 
is, of the nature self, dystom for table K ful of feare. 1586 
Brk.iii Mrianth. xvd 103 'Ihe body thus |>osscssrd with 
the discomfort aide darknes of melamhohe, z6sa Donnic 
Serin, cxix. V. 117 Thoughit be the dtscomfurtablest thing 
in the woildj not to haw. known Christ. 

2. Wanting in matciial comlort or convenience; 
causing phybical discomfort or uneasiness; posi- 
tively uncomfortable^ comfortless 

1607 Dtkhvk Sorthw. Hoe 1 Wks. 1873 III. 17 Ixidgc me 
in some discomfortable vault Where neither Sun nor Moonc 
may touch my siglit. *614 Raii-icii Hist, IVoiltf 11 224 
Neither could Moses forget the length < f the v\ny tin out; h 
those discomfortable Desarts. 1854 HawtiioRsi- hug Ante 
Bks. (1883)11. 208 Of all discomfortable places, I am in- 
clined to rcek«>n Aldershott Cump the most so. 1888 Si tv e v- 
wm in Set ibner's Mag. Feb. 254 Pai mg to and fro in bis 
discomfortable house. 

3. Characterized by, or in a state of, discomfort 
or uneasiness ; uncomfortable, uneasy. 

*#44 Kinglake hothen (1847) 157, I never saw . in the 
most horridly stufly ball room such a discomfortable collec- 
tion of human beings. i 

1 4 . Not to be comforted ; disconsolate, inconsol- 
able. Obs. rare. 

*533 Covfrdale T obit x 4 She wepte with discomfortable 
tcares. [Wvcl , vnrcmediable tens J 

Hence Diaeo mfortablaneaa ; DUoo mfortably 

adv. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 317 A rfratb where the maiier 
could bee no comfort to the discoinfortahlenessc of the 
matter. 1385 Abp. Sani>v •* Serin, (1841) Weary of the 
discomfortahlrness of the night. *6x9 W Smatir hxf 
1 Phots. (1630) ij5 'J hy 1 onsnem e must tnferre the con- 
clusion diHcomtortnhly 1653 J Bamiiiiid in Atiholas 
Pafers (Camden) II 29 (They! speake voy distoinfortably 
uf it 1873 Miss Brough ion Nancy 111 . 105 ‘How can 
I te IT reply I, discomfort ably. 

DisQOTuforter. [f. Discomfort v. 4 -er l . 
Cf. OF. desconfartenr!) One who discomforts, 
discourages, or distresses. 

1608 F. ARt k Microcosm , Plodding Student (Arb 1 72 Hee j 
is a great discomfort* r of young Students. 1633 Bogan i 
Mirth C hr l./e 80 Thus will C hnstians comfort themselves, 
let their discomfortcrs say what they will, 

t Diffioomforture. Obs. tare. [f. Dincom- 

Foar v. : cf. discomfiture .] Discomfort, distress. 

*539 Primer in Priv. Prayers ( 1851) 92 My heart is almost 
like to brast, so great is my discomforture. 

Discommend (diskfTme nd), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Commend: cf. OF. descommander ( 13 th c. in 
IIatz,-Darm.).] 

1. trans. To find fault with, express disapproba- 
tion of: the opposite of Commend (sense 3 ). 

1404 Fabyan Chron. vi. clvi. 125 In hym was no\hynge to 
be dyscommendyd, but that he heldc his doughtcr so longe 
vnmnrycd. 1309 Barc lay Shyf Folys (1570; 122, I shall 
Lawde iust and good, and the tuill Uiscommuule. 1557 
North tr. Cue tiara's Dial/ 0/ Princes 90 a/2, I do discom- 
mend, that the women should goc gadding a broade in 
vifiitacion, «*#39 W. Wmatflfv Prototypes 1. iv. (1640) 31 
Flic Lord bids men go e and Icame of the Pismire, and 
discommends idlenessc. 1678 Shadwell Virtuoso iv, 1 can- 
not abide the sight of her since she discommended thee, my 
dear, i860 Patmore Faithful /or ever 1. 49 Who else shall 
discommend her choice T 

absol. 163a Boom* Novella in. Wks. 1873 I. 136 It is | 
the chapmans rule to discommend. *737 Stackhouse Hist, j 


Puble (1767) IV. vil. iv. 5»9 The author ncithu lommemH 
nor discommends. 

2 . To sj»eak of dissua&ivcly ; the opposite of Re- 
commend (cf. Commend a\ 

1333 I'.ivot Cast. Helthe 11. vii. 93 ITie juyie of oi.mgf s 
eaten with Sugar in a hotte fever is not to l*edysci>inim 1 did. 
i6ai Bi RroN Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 11. i, Savanupola diM ommrnds 
Goats llcsh. 1879 MacFARRKN Cifunttf/. (cd. 2) 111. 7 I lien 
u c. is disi unintended to students, 

3 . 'To cause (anything) to be unfavourably viewed 
or rccched. ? Obs. 

*579 I -my Lufhnes (Arb ) 131 The manners of the chihle 
at the fust ate lo be looked to that nothing discommend the 
rnindr. a 1659 Bin . an in Spuigcon / nao Pav. IV. xmii 1 
t )nly privative defects discommend a thing. 

Hem c Dlsoomma ndad ///. a ; DUoommmd- 

luf 7 Id. sb. and ffl a . ; also Disoomma ndar, one 
who discoimnenus, 

1544 Bai k ( /non. Sir f ( V«/i <t stell in Hat l Mist (Malb ) 

I 249 Wyth no small dm nmmrndmg* of some pi hues 1566 
A Day I ng .S nufnry 1 (1^2*,) 128 'lo the intent bee may 
be instructed in the vilei e^se and discommended | arts of 
the same. i6ti ( oi«.r , Vttnfen hi , a disprniser, disiom- 
metider. 1678 Dry 1*1 s All for / orr Prrf, No juut of a 
p«*em is Wwitlj our discoinuiciiding, where the whole is insipid. 
170a S. Parker it Pe bimbos 192 Having some tiling in 
them Discommending and I’miu eptablc. 1733 Iuiimrin, 
Pixtomnictidir , ono that dis< ommrnds , u th^j r a cr 

Discommdndable ^liKk^iuc nddl/l/, a. [f. 

prec 4 -auik] 

1 . To be discommended ; worthy of censure. 

* 5*7 Andrew lh ttnsuyle's Dittyll ilafetx Prol , It U 
not Jysi oinemlnblc for a man of nioie base lunvnge to put 
to bis helping liamlr. 1583 StuiuiRs Anat (boxes 1. Jo 
R<lr. p. xil, It is an exen ise altogether disi omtm mlablc and 
vnlawfuli. i6$o Bui wnt Anthrofoutet. 201 Splendid app.uel, 
countcifut ci is|k*< 1 bane is mote disconimci.dable then the 
nakedncssr of tin sc Batburianv 17H W'. Kim. ti Saudi's 
Ref. Politics 11 62 An n< t v« ry disionum ndable and •hame- 
fuk 1737 Siai KH01 si- ///1/ tiibh (1767) I V. v it. iv T he 
motives are not disi ommrndahlc *®33 I amii / ha Si 1. 11. 
Poot AT/., In a vein of no discommendable vanity. 

f 2 . Not to be recommended; to be 1 (‘presented 
dissuasivcly. Obs. 

*433 Pivot Cast. Helthe 11. xiii. (1539'* 0 b, ’I o them, 
wlucfie use mochc exercise, it is not discommendable *#55 
Moufet K Bi nvi i Health' x hitfiov (17461^.-9 Kn e is . 
disc oininendahk* only ui that it is ovc r binding. 1684 tr. 
lionet's Mi ft ( outfit, xviii, 644 I he eating of I lesh is not 
diM ommcndable, chjk:i tally of Animals 
Hence f Dlaoomma udablanaaa ; | Dlacom- 

ma*nda.l)lj adv. Obc 

16316 W. J). tr. Com, ntus' hate I.at. I'nl f 663 *1 hose 
that do dis* ommtndably.n prove , it huke, slight them 17*7 
Bah 1 v vol. 11 , Di*comuteudabhHess % undeseivingness of 
commendation. 

Discommendation (disk r me nd/»-J.m>. [n. 
of action from Discommend r\] The action of 
discommending ; dispraise. 

*573 Abp. I’arki r Lorr 427 In whose discommendation 
. your honour once did a rite to me. *599 Brf 1 on Si both / 
Sf .Sou Id tour 25 Oh good S.r * spr akr not so in 1 >is« oinmen- 
datioti of a S<h«>llei. 1754 Rich vrdson (It and 1 son (1781 ) 
VI. 1 vi. 374. 1 had mm h intber have been in the comp my 
. than grubbing pens in my 1 lose! and all lo get nothing but 
discommendation 1837c ari vi r Mnabtau Mine. Lss,(iBK8) 
V. 233 Let him come, under wliat discommendation he 
might, into any cin le of rncu 

b. (with <7 and //.) A gpccial instance of tlm. 

1580 L UPTON Sh‘t/ila 98 'J indy the crab is a dis< oinint n- 
rlation to the Pea re tree (but b.»rc it. >677 ( »n » in P.emouol 
(1B67) 117'J’bat rebuke, 1 Mai y bath chosen the IretUrpait/ 
is only a com|>ar.itive dis< ommendatioii. 1841 I, Hi si 
.Seer 11 (1864) 55 (\V* ) hereby present the critics . . with our 
hearty discommeiidatioris. 

t Discommrssion, V. Obs. [f. Dih- 7 4 Com- 
mission j/l] tram. To deprive of a cominiHhion. 

i6tt C rt \ Tinas fas l (1849) II 2^7 All iustir* s a»c 
like to l*c di'-eommisstuncd shortly, and a new choice made. 
1641 Laid Hist . A,r. L ham cl hi ship 142 (L.i, 1 sLall .. 
pio«ced to diHcommission your primer and suppress Ins 
press. 1659 Milton Rupt. ( ontnno Wks (1851) 4 u lor 
dis« oinnr Lsstotiing tunc great Oflicus in the Army. 

Discommitteo : see Dis- 7. 
t Disco’mmodable, a. obs rate , . [f. V. 

discotnmodcr to inconvenience, Dihcommodatk 4 
-Aiti.K.] Disagreeable, annoying. 

*579 1 wvnf- Phishke agst. Fort, i xxd 29 n, 1 hr smrl r.f 
womens oyntmentes is more discomrnodablc then the orlotir 
of flowres. 

t Disoommodate, v. Obs. [(. Dis- 6 4 ( om- 
modate v.y after ob». F. discommod-tr (Cotgr.; ] 
Pans. To put to inconvenience; to disturb, trou- 
ble; =*ncxt. Hence f Duco'mmodated ///. a. 

\tiaCrt. 4 limes Jat /(1B40) I n 9 After the sending 
away her stuff, whit h . . u ill rnu* n discommodatc her *6 m 
Womon in Rihq I Vat ton. (16727 5^ None .. shall .. dis- 
cominodaie, pillage . or tumble one another, c 1643 H tm v 1 1. 
J.ett. t. it. xv, 1 hese Wars di<l no drain and divominodate 
the King of Spam. 1649 Chomwhl Let. ry Aug 1 Carlyle*, 
sji, I desire yon not to discommodatc yoursedf because of 
the money due to me. 

Discommode fdiKk^m^' d), v. [f. Dis- 6 4 

Commode v. t after obs. F. dtscotnmoder ; see prec.] 
trans. To put to inconvenience or trouble; to 
incommode, inconvenience. 

*7** Bai i.i y. Discommode , to Incommode. *733 L. M. 
tr Pu Boscqx Accomplish'd Woman II. 127 For bar of 
di«ommoding his curls. *8*8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 1 , It could 
not discommode you to receive any of his Grare's visiters 
01 mine. ’#>» Galt Lawrte J\ m. i. (1849) #4 finding 
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hrrsclf anti the younger children d incommoded in the boat. | 
1885 C mild Haliads in. Ixxvm 335/3 lhe hero come* out j 
of his mound . . to tell her how she discommodes him . . 
every [tear) drop pierics, told and bloody, to hix hreaxt. 

lienee Diwomino ded //>/. a., inconvenienced. 
i8a8 in Wmsim 1880 Daily Tel. 30 Apr., Half* 
smothered ej.u illations of discommoded men. 

t Disco m mo diate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 
4- Com modi vtk, used by the same author.] - prcc. 
1854 E mo M onm. tr. Hentivoglio's Watts of blunders 59 
T<* n 7 o « fought the Enemy by discomniodiattug them. 

t Discommo'dious, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 

( oMMomouH.] (’nuning trouble or inconvenience ; 
inconvenient ; disadvantageous, troublesome. 

1540 At t 33 Hen. VI If i . 44 The dixt&unce of the towne 
from the p.utshe t hurdles is veruie d incommodious. 1577 
It. Cmhx.f Non tbath’s limb. iv. (1586) 179 b, The fixed, or 
standing Hives, bee dis< ommndioux, ns which you can 
neither sell, nor mnoovc. 1801 R. Johnson Atngd. <y 
C'ommw, (i6u|) 141 So disrommixiimis is gluttonie to the 
proceedings of the Christians 1645 Mu ton let huh. tiBsi) 
154 A manage, .totally dis< ommodioux, distastfull, dishonest 
and perm* lous to him. 1668 Wit kins Real C har, mj, 
b. as j/>. * 1 bseotnmodious quality, rare. 

1583 lb <’*oim;k Let in At. 4 Q. Ser. in. III. 34a, I can 
vary uell away wyth the dyscomodiotiR off the contrcy. 

t Di»commodiously, adv. [f. prcc. + i.v *.] 
Inconveniently. 

*633 r James Coy. 69 They had laine very discommodi- 
ously all the winter. 1638 Maynk Lnutn (1664) 81 Having 
. (list niiiniodiouidy washl. 

t Discommo diouSnSBS. Obs. [f. as prec. 
T-nkms] I Bscommodious quality ; unsuitability, 
inconvenience ; a disadvantage. 

1380 North Flutatih (1676 23 The dUcommodiousness of 
the pi. *, wheie was neither ground to fly, nor vet any 
spare for any long « h.u e. 183? Sanderson Strut, if. 90 We 
begin to lincl those tliscommouioiisncsses and inrumhrmu es 
w hit Tt before we never thought of. .873 t >011 uv Hut. 186 
'1 he Oiscoinmodiotisncss of the Harlior is u great Occasion 
of its not being well-frequented 

Discommodity (dihk/hn/vdfti). [f. Dim- 9 + 

Commodity ] 

1 . The quality of being discommodiotis ; unsuit- 
nblcness, inconvenience, disad vantage; msue.ss. 

1313 Monk A ’/< h III in < Irafton ( hton.y 1 5681 1 1 . 798 He had 
de< larcd the discoimnoditic of dis< ord, and the commodilie 
of concoid. «*77 H. kx.k He* esbaeh's Hush. nt. (isH6) 

137 h, Of the (list omtnoditie of Essex Cheese, our .. John 
Haywood meenly wnteth. 1803 Knoi i is Hist. Juries 
(1631) 1335 Nassuf excused himself., by reason of the dis. 

< inn mod it it: of Ins health 01718 Penn Tracts Whs. 1736 
I 68S The Reason of the Alienation of the Law, ought to 
1)0 the Discommodity « f continuing it. 18*9 I.amu Lett 
(1888) a t Von go about, in rain or fine, at all hours, without 
(list ommodil) . 

2 . v wit h a and //) A disadvantage, inconveni- 
ence, trouble. 

1331 KivorOar' it. vi, These discommodities do happen 
by implacable wiath. 163a 8a IDmin ( osmog*. 11. <i68.*) 

1 {8 Patiently cuidming all Dim otutitodittes of Cold, Rain, 
and Hunger. 168* Pi-tty T* i»rr 35 It would be n great 
discommo lit) to the Prince to take more then he needs. 
1690 W. Wai ki-r l diomat . Anglo-Lat. 478, I have thought 
of all the discommodities that may come unto me. 

b. coth r. 

1879 |i\ons Tol. F.iott. id. (1R8S) 58 As the noun lommo- 
ditus has been used . . a» a com rote teim, so we may now 
loiivert disi ommt sit tv into a concrete term, anti speak of 
diuommoditi* x as substances or things which possess the 
quality of causing inconvenience or harm. 

Discommon (diskymaiD, v. [f. Dih- 7, $ + 
Common sb and a . : cl. also Common v.] 

J- 1 . Oasts. To cut oil from the membership of a 
community ; sft\. a. to deprive of citizenship, dis- 
franchise ; b. to exclude from clutrch fellowship, 
excommunicate. Obs. 

1478 in bug. C;/</x(iK7o) 303 In opyn Court, the Mayer 
and haylleffes det laretl the said persones nolt dist omened 
iu»r disfraunchcsid. 1388 Bp Andkl w isA inety-si r. 5 < rtttons 
( 184 3* V. 4 1 Kvei y man doeth vv hat in him lieth to tlist mmiioii 
tummunities a 1600 Hook i k bn l /W. \ ill. Wks. 1845 11 . 

4ui What though a man t>eing severed by excommunica- 
ti hi from the C Imrdi, be not iheieby deprived of freedom 
m the illy . n<»i bring thcie discommoned, is theiebv forth- 
wiih « \* hided from the Church? 1850-3 tr. Halos Distort, 
do Tate in Them » 1171*8' 1 1 , We also ought to know the 
causes why we discommon any of the Citizens in that 
. Commonwealth. a *653 Yini s t.ohl's .S «//. (1677)230 
tiround t»> dis common, or dis-f-anchi/c a icputcd member. 

C. Jhf. To exclude, banish. 

>588 /'tat so of Mus. 77 I ty a lommission onely of Sic 
soluinus, Su iubemus, to discommo 1 that winch is the. 
prim mall (music). 

2 . In the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge : 
To deprive tradesman of the privilege of deal- 
ing with the undergraduates. 1 

1510 in W. II. Turner SeUil. Rec. Oxford 80 The hedds j 
of the Unyvcrsite . djseoumenyd hvm, and commaunded 
all the mansebylls, cooks, and all others of the Unyvcrsite . 
that thcyshuldc nothcr bye nor sell w l hym. 1853 Ft t.i kk J 
( ft. Hist. nt. vi. § 39 A civil penalty (equivalent to the Uni- 1 
vnaties dis< onunouing a Townsman in Cambridg) 17 8a j 

ii'tu/t. Mag. yi Aii action depending in the vice-chancellor's 1 
court nt Osfoid against a tradesman of that place was de- 
termined, when the defendant was publick I y discommoned. 1 
1884 1. 11. Newman A pot. 173, 1 had Injen posted up by the 
marshal on the buttery hatch of every College of my Uni- 
versity, after the manner of discommoned pastry-cooks, 
b. To deprive of commons ; ~ Discommons i. 

1813 c. M. \N 'rsTMACorr b'mg Spy I. 167, I was instantly 
expelled college, discommoned. 


3 . a. To deprive of the right of common ; to 
exclude from pasturing on a common : see Common 
sb. 1 5, 6. AWo jig. b. To deprive of the character 
of a common ; to inclose (common land). 

1397-8 )lr. Hai 1 .Sat. v. iii. 7a Whiles thou discommonest 
thy neighbour’s kin'*, And wornNt that none feed in thy 
field. i8»8 Wphx 1 1 R, Dn^cotttmon^ to appropriate common 
land ; to separate and inclose common. Conte/. 1863 Lowell 
AWe bug Two ( . Ago Prose Wk*. 1800 II. 76 To develop 
the latent possibilities of KnglUh law and English character, 
by clearing away the fences hy which the abuse of the one 
was gradually discommoning the other from the broad 
fields of natural right. 

Disoommonise, v . [f. Dim- 6 + Commonizk 
v. (01 Common sb. + -i/.k).] = Discommon 2. 

1888 H. V. Uarnftt in Home Chimes 150 Slippy’s dis- 
romnmni/ed, and the pro* tors are down on the 'l hree Crows. 
1893 IVestm. ( laz . 5 Apr. 7/2 The boat-builder who lends 
out a t»oat to an undergraduate who prevails on him to omit 
his name from the list might, if delected, be for ever dis- 
commonised. 

Discommons disk|rm:>nz\ v. [f. Dh- 7 a T 


Commonh sb. ft.) 3 » 4*] Hence Diaoo mmonsed 
///. a. t Disco mmonsing vbl. sb. 

x. trans . To deprive of commons in a college. 

1836 F. K. Pa(.m' ihvltl (hoist. iu '1 he woibl that could 
be ruled by being dis« ommonseil, imposed, rusticated, ex- 
pelled, lay at his mm y. 18 81 Saintsbi ry Dtyden i. 6 On 
July 19th, 1652 . he was dLcummonscd and gated for a 
fortnight for disoliedirnrr and (ontumaej. 1881 Tall Mall 
Undget 4 Nov. 20 Like a great school whae a lecture, an 
imposition, a discommonsing, a get. tie jn-rsonnl t astigalion, 
or . . cspulsion were the only punishments in use. 1894 
A s 1 1 i v 50 ) eats' .Spot/ I. 34, I was discominonscd tor 
keeping a dog central y to the statutes. 

2 . ^Discommon 2. 


185a r*Kisrn> 5 )'eats in Fug. Univ. fed. 2^81 note. The 
ownus [of lodging-houses] being solemnly l oun<l to report 
all their lodgers wlu> stay out at night, under pain of Ihmiij; 
'disvommonsed \ 1861 Hi’ghss Tom Jipown at (Kt f. 1. 

(1889)6 To keep all discotimionsed tradesmen ..and bad 
characters generally, out of the college. 

t Bisco'mmonwealth, v. nonce wd. [Dis- 
7 c.j /runs. 'Fo cut oil from the common- 
wealth or state. Ilencc + Discommon wealth- 
ing vbl. sb. 


1847 Ward Simp. Cofiter 47 The divell himselfe as lie is 
a creature, hec fears decrcation, as an Angctl dchoinma- 
tions ; as a l’tince dis-commonwcalthings. 

Discommnne (diskp*mi/ 7 n\ v. [f. l)is 6 + 

( ommi’NK v , or Dis- 7 a 4- Commune sb.] Hence 
Disco mmuned ///. a., Disco mmuning vbl. sb. 

+ 1 . trans. To cut off or exclude from com- 


munion, fellowship, or association. Obs. 

1590!). ANouoi-a in r-iccii wood Collett. Sc/aund. Art. Frij, 
'1 he other was a ciuile dis< onuminmg 16x8 Hali s Cold. 
Rim. (1688)124 Hy sus|>cndmg, discommuning, by expelling 
them from then C htirchrx, etc. 1847 Ft 1 1 ru Good Jh. m 
Worse 1\ (1841) 1 *o Must 1 be dis< ommuned from my 
husband's devotion? 1639 Ualdkn Tears of C/t. 409 When 
they have disputed, and discommuned, and unchurched, and 
unchristened one another. 

2 . - Discommon 7'. a. 


1677 W ooi> Life (Oxf Hist. Soc.) II. 383 Rrickland, a dis. 
t oniimmeil colder 1891 — Ath. Ox oh. II. 507 He ..did 
cvpel the said Dobson, and discommunc for ever the Hook- 
seller c ailed Edward Thoi tie. 1710 Hkanni < 'olleit. )xf. 
Hist. Soc.) 111 . g8 Mr. R>lcy was one of the Persons dis- 
enm mull'd, which he allnhutes chiefly to Dr. Sachcverell. 
183s Queen's Tenth Ref. XVIII. 650 The said Vice Chan- 
cellor and certain Heads of Colleges .. pronounced the 
plaintiff to be discommuned until the end of next term. 

t Di*comxnn*nion v Obs. [Dis- o : cf. prec.] 
Exclusion from communion or fellowship. 

1390 T Sh-rin in Confer. 11. 20 The Itishop his excom- 
munication is but a Ciuile discommunion, 1660 Gai'dkn 


/itounrig 163 Dough-baked Protestants, that are afraid to 
own their discommunion and distance from the Church 


politick, or Court of Rome. 

ULiscommunity uli 8 tymi/ 7 *niti). rare-" 1 , [f. 
Dim- 9 + Community.] Absence of community; 
the quality of not having something in common. 

1839 Darwin Orig. .S*/^.(i888) II. xiv 2x3 Dissimilarity 
of embryonic devcbvpment does not prove discommunity of 
descent, 

Discomonerula, Discomorula : see Disco-. 

t Disco'mpanied, ///. a. Obs. rare. [pa. 
pple. of *discompany vb., ad. OF. descompaignter , 
f. des'y Dis- 4 r compaignier to Companv.] De- 
stitute of company, unaccompanied. 

*599 lb Jonson Cynthia's Rev. lit. v, If shoe bee alone, 
now, and discompanicd. 1813 18 Danifl C oll. Hist bug. 
(16/6) n IHis) sten-mother . . murthered him, coinming to 
i»er house, cstrajed, in hunting, and discompamed. 

Discompa nion, v. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a.] 
trans. To deptive of companionship. 

1883 (i M mdonaid /tonal i,rant I. xxiv. 254 A youth, 
fiesh from college and suddenly discompanioncd at home. 

t Di»COmpen»ate, V. nonce-wd. [(. Dis- 6 
+ Compensate v ] trans. To do the reverse of 
compensating ; to counterbalance in the way of loss 
instead of tjain. 

1704 F. F111 1 1 k Med. Hymn. (1718) 21 It will not suffice to 
disiompensate the Benefit, 

t Dltcomple’xioil, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 d.] 
trans. To spoi I the complexion or aspect of; to 
render unsightly, disfigure, deface. 

1833 Shiri fy Corona/, t. i, His band may be disordered. , 
his rich cloaths be ducoinplexioncd With bloud. Ibid. iv. id, 


Can a sorrow enter hut upon thy garment, Or diacomptexion 
thy attire ? 

DiscompUanee. rare-'. [f. Dm- 9 + 
(OMrUANiK.J Kefuaal to comply, non-com- 
pliance. 

1684 Pepvs Diary 23 July, A compliance will discommend 
me to Mr. Coventry, and a discom pliance to my Lord 
Chancellor. 

Discompose (disk^mpju z), v. [f. Dw- 6 f- 
C ompose v. 'lhe Caxton inMance, m sense 1, 
stands alone in time, and prob. represents an Ul* . 
*descomposcr «-• F. d ’composer.] 

1 . trans. To destroy or disturb the composure or 
calmness of ; to ruffle, agitate, disquiet; a. (person';, 
or their minds, fc< lings, etc.). 

1483 Caxton ( alo I tij b, Thou oughtest not to wepe nc 
to discompose the when thow loscnt the rychrsses and tem- 
porally gtHKiex of thys world. 1645 Bi*. IIael Rented. Dis- 
contents 6 Prosperity may discompose us, as vvel as an 
adverse tonclition. 1665 Clanvii i. .S upsis S \i 168 Evciy 
opposition of our espous’d opinions., discomposcth the minds 
serenity. 173a Poi-k Fss. Man 1. 168 Better for Ur, perhaps, 
it might appear, That never passion discompos’d the mind. 
*785 W ai 1*01. k ( as. Otranto iv. (1798)65 Discompose not 
youtsclf for the glosing of a peasant’s son. 1878 J . Hari>\ 
Hthelhetta xlvii, Sol's bitter chiding had been the fir>t thing 
to discompose her fortitude. 

b. (things, as the sea, the air). 

1846 f. Hale Poems 6$ That breath of thine can onely 
raise New stormes and discompose the Seas. 2681 CoWi FY 
Pise. Ctnd. O. C romwcll Wks. i;io II. tv6 No Wind, the 
Air to discompose, 1793 Smi-aion bdystone L. § joo Not 
a breath of wind discomposed the surface of the water. 

2 . To disturb the order or airaiigement of; to 
throw into confusion ; to disarrange, disorder, un- 
settle. Now rare or Obs. 


*62* Fi onto, Ptsi omforre, to vnframe, to discompose. 
1649 Cromwfel Let. 19 July, Sir, discompose not youi 
thoughts or rstate for what you are to pay me. 2867 Mil ton 
/'. L. v. 10 So much the more His ( \ dam’s] wonder was to 
find, unwak'ned Eve With Tresses discompos’d, and glowing 
Check As through unquiet rest. 1747 (.lout n b.ng. Ants 104 
'This Spe< ies [of red ants] is. . the mo -t daring and veiiemous, 
as Experience will teach any that presume to discompose 
their Settlements. 1816 K F ati no k f 'rav. (1817) II, 2 Our 
whole liody was discomposrd and dispersed in ati instant. 
2873 Jowl 11 Plato (ed 2) V 357 These minutim alter and 
discompose the thaiactcrs of the citbcns. 

t b. To upset or disorder the health of ; pa. pple. 
indisposed, out of health. Obs. 

2694 Luitkm 1 Jirief R el. (1857) III 404 The lord keeper 
on Sunday last fell backwards in his chamber and came 
with his head to the ground, whi« h much <1 im ompoxes him. 
* 7 °®. Hkarnf, C ollect, 16 tkt., Is mmh dis< 01 n posed with 
a cold. 171* W. RcK.rits / 'ey. 11718' 21 j Being discompoi>ed 
I was net with them, 
t 3 . 1 o displace, discard. Obs. 
i6aa Bacon Hen. I 77 , 242 (R.) Hcc nccucr put clowne, or 
dis< omposetl « ouusel lor, or neai e seru.mt, saue oucly Stanley, 
tl c Loid Chamherlainc. 1640 F i 1 1 1 k Jo\ep/i's C oat in. 
(1867) 133 It is recorded in lhe honour of our King Henry 
the Seventh, that he never discomposed favourite, 

Disoomposed (disk/linpr? ‘*/d, poet, -zed), ppl.a. 
[f. prcc. ♦ -ed 1 .] Disoidered, disturbed, agitated, 
disquieted ; sec the verb. 

26a$-8 tr. Camden's Hist. F.liz. tv. (16O8) 6T5 His un» 
settled and discompostd Countenance. 2626 T. H[av\kins 1 
( 'aussiti s Holy C rt. 121 It is nn absolute folly of a discom- 
posed judgement. 2670 DuvurN 1st Ft. Cotta, tlranada 11. 
1, I met Almanror coming back from Court, But with a dis. 
compos’d and speedy Pace. 28 >8 Sioit F. M. Perth xxxv, 
With a di-composcd aspect and faltering voice, 

lienee Discompo sedly adv . ; Disoompo'sed- 

ness, disturbedness, disquietude. 

2817 Donnk /term, xxii, ai8 Thir inordinatmrsse tliir dis- 
composednesse and fluctuation of passion 1835-8* f Jurnai.i. 
C hr. tn elrtn. (lbf'g) 356/a David belmvcd himself discom- 
posedly. 1677 H ai k C ontempl. 1 1 . Aflhctions (R ), Sickness 
. . is a time of distemper and dbeomposedness. 1881 Mrs». 
C. Pkali) Policy P’ II. i - } She lose disromposedly. 

Discomposing (distymp*»Tii)), ///. a. [f. 

as prec. 4- -1NO -.] That discomposes. 

2894 Boyee Extell. Theol. 11. v. 220 A man that D not in 
love with a fair lady, .may have ux true and perfect, though 
not as discomposing an idea of her face. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela II. 385, J nope I have not one discomposing thing 
to say. *893 t 'hock* i i S tit kit Minister 93 A tall girl, .took 
the dominie round the neck in a discomposing manner. 

Hence Dlseompo' singly ativ.y in a way that 
discomposes or disturbs. 

2891 G. Mfrfdith On' of our Cana. III. xii 247 Perfectly 
sail .factory, yet discomposingly violent appeals. 

t Discompcsi'tion. Obs. [n. of action fiom 
Discompose, alter CoMPoam >N.J The condition 
of being discomposed ; disorder, discomposure. 

*8*4 Donnp. Devotions 8 (T.) O pciplexed discompoxition, 
O riddling distemper, O miserable condidon of man 1 2636 

Finktt bar. Ambuss. 63 He was.. brought to the presence 
of hix Majesty without discompoxition of countenance. 

t Discompo’sture. Obs. [ad. Sp. descompos- 
tttra disorder (Minsheu 1599), f- descomponer to 
discompose. Of. com post tire.] » next. 

1 6a a Mabbr tr. Aleman's Gusman IV A If. 1. 76 Daraxa 
never gaue way by any dis-com posture or vnjointed be- 
haviour, or any other occasion whatsoever. s6a8 Bacon 
Sylva | 836 I nis is wrought . . by the disordination and 
disconi|>osture of the Tangible Parts. 

Discomposure (disk^mpj [f. Discom- 

pose, after -Composure.] The fact or condition of 
being discomposed. 



DISCONNECTEDNESS. 


DISCOMPUTATION. 

1 . Disorder, confusion, derangement. ? Obs . 

1(41 Milton Animeutv. (1851) 231 The Prelate* . . which 
way soever they turne them, put all things into a foule dis- 
composure. Hale Prtm. Orig. Man. iv. vii. 348 The 

Wonder and Miracle is ten times greater in the state of 
things as they now stand, than it would be in such a dis- 
composure of Nature. 1756 Bollock in Phil. J rents. X L 1 X. 
40a Several piece* of minerals were dropped from the sides 
and roof, but all the shafts remained intire, without the 
least discomposure, 

f b. Derangement of health, indisposition. Obs . 

*665 Bovlk Occas. Re/t. 11. i. (1845' 98 You left me free 
from any other dixcompoxure than that which your leaving 

: ! : .^4. nr j t 


me is wont to give^ me. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chytn. 
375 In cases of uterine discomposures. 173a Waits Relief. 
Juv. (1780) no Latrissa is often indisposed . . Last Friday 

. 1 i* j *.i_ t 1 -i: ' 


she was seized with her usual discomjioMirex. 

f c. The condition of being taken to pieces ; 
dismemberment. Obs . 

1660 W. Spckkr Nonsuch Prgf. 73 We see more in the 
discomposure of a Watch then when it* wheels arc set 
together. 

2 . Disturbance of mind or feelings ; agitation, 
perturbation. (I f. Composure, sense 10.) 

1697 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 13/1 And he continued 
in this melancholic nnd discomposure of mind many days. 
1890 Norris Beatitudes 66 Without any the least 

shew of Impatience or Discomposure of Spirit. 1741 Rich- 
ardson Pamela 1*743) IV. 205 Did I betray any Impatience 
of Speech or Action, any Discomposure ? x8a8 Sc on /•'. M. 
Perth yi, Hi* face was pale, hi* eyes red ; and there was an 
air of discomoosure about hi* whole person. 1849 Macaulay 
J/tsl. b.u%. f. 471 A series of sermons was preached there 
by Popish divines, to the great discomposure of zealous 
churchmen. 

t 3 . Want of harmony ; disagreement, dissension. 
Obs. rare. 

1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 73 How exquisite a 
symmetry . Omniscience doth . . dis< over in the Set ipturc's 
method, in spite of those seeming discomposure* that now 
puzzle me, *673 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Noc.) 1 1. 371, I was 
not there . . because of the present discomposures between 
the st holars and townsmen. 

Discompt, obs. form of Discount. 
tDiBcomputa tion. Obs .- 0 [Dig- 9.] An 
crroncou* reckoning. 

161* F lorio, S compute, a discnmputntion. 

Disoomycetoua : sec Disco-, 
t Di»concei*t, v. Obs. [f. 1 )is- 7 a + Conceit 
sb."] frasts . To deprive of the conception or notion; 
to put (any one) out of the conceit {0/ something^. 

1640 J. Dyke Worthy Commuti, 61 An o\cr good content 
of a man* ownc condition and estate, .disconccits a man of 
the necessity of Christ. 

Hcncc t DUoonoaitad ///. a. ; f DUconceited- 

ntif, the being out of conceit with something. 

1659 D. Pell Intfr. Sea 114 An ill affectrdncs*. and discon- 
ccitednexx, both towards good people, and all gixlly nnd 
religious exercise*. 

t Disconcert, sb. Obs. tare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Concert sb. : cf. It. sconcerto , for disconcerto , Sp. 
desconcicrto , mod, V . dc concert.] Want of concert or 
concerted action ; disunion, disagreement in action. 

1668 Tlmi'I.k Let. to Id. Arlington Wks. 1731 II. 113 
Avoid all Pretext* .. of Frame's breaking the Business .. 
which I knew they would be strongly tempted to . by our 
Disconcert for their Defence. 1673 - lUserv. Nethcrl. 

Pref (Seager), The remainders of their state ate kept alive 
by neglect or disconcert of their enemies. 1839 Pop Si usque 
Red Death Wkx. 1862 I. 341 The wnlt/ers pi-rfoicc ceased 
their evolutions; and theic was a brief disconceit of the 
whole gay company. 

Disconcert (distynsaut), v. [a. obs. F. dis - 
conce tier ( 1 6 1 1 Cotgr,, disconcert J, ‘disordered, con- 
fused ; set awry ’), mod.F. dkoncerier, f. dis-, dt S 
Dis- 4 + cottcericr to Concert : cf. It. dist oncer/are 
* to vntune ’ (Florio), Sp. desconcertdr ‘ to disagree, 
to break a match, to set at variance * (MinsheuV] 

1 . trans. To put out of concert or harmonious 
action ; to throw into confusion, disarrange, de- 
range, spoil, frustrate ; now esf. to disarrange or 
upset measures or plans concerted. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Coat. Hist, 11. 134 The best 
Harmony of the four Qualities may be dissolved . . and 
the loveliest Proportion of Organ* chxronccrtcd. 1904 Swdt 
P. Pub xi. ia8 Which n drop of film can wholly ai*< oncert. 
1789 RonvmsoN Chas. D. V. 11. 393 But an unforeseen 
accident disconcerted all hi* measures. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India 11. iv. iv.154 One of the four division* . fell 
behind it* time, and disconcerted the operations of the re- 


mainder. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 151 This vhemc 
was . . completely disconcerted by the course which the 
civil war took. 


f. £,ng, 1, 
by the c 


course which the 


b. To disturb or displace in material position. 
Obs. rare. 

1747 Centt. Mag. 103 Hi* shatter'd leg being cut off, the 
banc lage was disconcerted by the ship's motion. 

2 . To disturb the complacency or self-possession 
of; to confuse, ruffle, * put out’. 

*716 Collier tr. Panegyric k 59 Ti* part of the Devil's 
business to disconcert our Mind, to ruffle our Humour, and 
blow ua up to Rage and Passion. 173a Johnson Rambler 
No. 188 P xo He never d xconcert* a puny satirist with 
unexpected sarcasms. 18518 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 
ill. 606 He would not disconcert or throw me out. 1875 
low ktt Plato fed. 2) I. 483 Are you at all disconcerted, 
tebes, at our friend's objection 7 

Hence Disconcerting ///. a., that disturbs self- 
possession or complacency. 

1807 Barrett A U the Talents (cd. 9)41 A hundred dis- 


concerting measure* mov'd. 1891 R. Kipling City I head/. 
Nt. 61 A stolid and disconcerting company is tins ring of 
eyed monsters. 189a A then, rum a Apr. 434/2 Curious and 
disconcerting problems relating to human nature. 

Disconcerted (dLskfJnsoJtcd),///. a. [f. prcc. 
+ -hD l.] Disturbed from self- possession ; put to 
confusion; ruffled; ‘put out*. Hence Dleoon- 
oe rttdly adv. ; DUconos rtsdxxsM, the state of 
being put out. 

17*3 Blackmore Hist. Conspiracy B ii a, The Govern- 
ment was more disconcerted and embroil'd. 175a A. 
Ml kphy in Gray' i-Inn Jrnl. No. 6 |* 8 Florio has an un- 
easy disconcerted Temper. 175a Miss 1 ai nor Lett. (1809) 
II. 80 It is very foolish to b>ok disconcerted in the way 
1 have seen you do .. Whence is this disconcert* dues* ? 
1847 Du KKNs // aunted Man (C\ D. cd ) 210 Mr. William*, 
standing behind the table, and rummaging discoiuertedly 
among the objects upon it. 1878 Browning Poets ( nusu 
Kpil. 8 Our singer lor his truant string heels with discon- 
certed finger. 

Disconcertion (disk^nsovijan). [irreg. f. Dis- 
concert v . ; after etymological fot muttons* like 
inset t, insertion .] The action of disconcerting, or 
the condition of being disconcerted ; confusion. 

(‘ Disconcertion has the authority of Mr Curian ’ R.) 
INot in J. or Todd.J 1794 St. J rials, Hamilton Rowan 
(R ), If I could entertain a hope of finding refuge fur the 
disconcertion of my nmid in the perfeit composure of yours. 
18x6 J. Scorr 17 a. Paris (cd. 5) 31 No embarrassment is 
discoverable; neither disconcertion nor anger takes place. 
x88i Mem. (i. Thomson xii. 176 To his still greater discon- 
certion [he] was asked to make a sjieech. 

Disconcertment (digkfTnso-Jtment). [f Dih- 
conckrt v. + - went ; peih. after F. dfiomcrtement.] 
The action of disconcerting ; the fact or condition 
of being disconcerted. 

x866 How mi,», Tenet. Life vii. 89 House-hunting, under 
the citcumstaiices, becomes an office of constant surprise and 
disconcertment to the stranger. 1881 J. Hawtiiokni- t'*rt. 
Fool 1. vii, Hi* discom ertment . .seemed to show that there 
was more in the mntlcr than had been suspected. 1890 
Temple Bar Mag. Mays His disconcertment is written., 
on In* features. 

f Disoonclude, v. Obs.~° [Din- 6 .] 

x6ix Florjo, DiscoHihiudete , to di?K:oiicludc. 

Disconcord : see l)is- 9. 

+ Discondesce nd, v. Obs. ff. Dih- 6 f Con- 
descend v] intr. r Fo withdraw from condescen- 
sion, consent, or compliance. 

1379 Fknion Gniaiard. i. (isoo) s The king, satisfied 
him in the effect, but not in the manner, plninely declaring 
to Lodow>ke that he did not discoiulest end from the fitst 
plot and resolution for the ambassadors. 

t Discondtroe, v. obs. [f. Dis- 6 l Condih k 
7».] intr. To be non-comhulvc to. Hence Di«- 
oondu cing ///. a non-conducive. 

*6. . Donne Serm. xli. 408 ( >f tilings that conduce or dis 
conduce to his glory. s6«6 Ibid, Ixxvii. 78Z It were impel ti- 
nent. nnd discondticiug to our owne end to vex. .the Pope. 

t Dis conducive, a. Obs. tare. [f. Dis- 10 
+ Conducive, after piec. vb.] Not conducive. 
1819 Skac.kk Suppl. yo/tnson , Dtstonducire , di?mdvan- 
tageous, obstructive, impeding, that makes against 

Diaconfeia, -lia, -feit, -fefc, etc. : « c Di.hcom-. 
t Disoonfl'de, V. Obs. rare, [f. Din- 6 + 
Confide 7^.] intr. To do the reverse of confiding ; 
to nut no confidence or ti 11st in. 

1669 WooniiKAn St. Ttftsa 1. vm. 50 Placing all my con- 
fidence in his Divine Majesty, and totally discoufuling in 
myself. 

t Disoonfidence, obs. tare. [f. Dis- 9 -f 
Confidence, after prcc. vb.] The opposite of 
confidence ; distrust. 

i6ax Bp. Mount ac.u Diatribse 156 Iosephux doth not 
<onfidently *ay it; *hew me any xiu h eonfidciuc or dis- 
Lonfidcntc in Iosephus, nnd 1 yeeld vnlo all the lewex. 
*799 lr * Diderot's Nat. Son II. 35 As I expe* ted this timidity, 
or rather disconfideme, I had brought with me all your 
letter* Jetc 1- 

t Disco nfident, a. Obs. tate~°. Wanting 
in confidence, lienee + Di*confid#ntljr adv. t 
without confidence. 

1666 J. Sr kc.kant Let. of Thanks 74 To s;>eak dis-confi- 
dcntly and condexcendingly. 

Diaconfiture, obs. form of Discomfiture. 
Diaconford, obs. form of Discomfort. 
DisconfOTxn, a. Sc. [f. Dis- io + Conform 
a., after L. dis-similis, etc.] Not conformable. 
In Sc. Jaw the opposite of Conform a. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 120 ’Ihe forme and proving of 
exception be wilnes, ix divers, and disconformc to the 
nuner of the probation of the libell. 1890 Scott J.rndcr 
39 Jan. 4 lhat they were 'dix*onfoim' to the spirit of the 
Improvement Act. 1891 Law limes XCII. 168/2 It wa* 
fcccn conclusively that the w heat was dixtonform to sample. 

t Disconfo'rm, V . Obs. [f. Dm- 6 + Con- 
form v.] intr. To do the opposite of conforming ; 
to disagree or differ in practice. Const, to, from. 

* 1670 Hack kt Ab/. Williams i. (1602) 212 (D.) That 
they doit only out of crossness to dixronforin to your pr,-»< . 
tUe. 18^ Norris Colt. Misc, (1699) 86 Thy Pardon my 
Rwect Saint I implore. My soul ne'rc dixconform'd from 
thine before. 

t DisconfoTmable, a. Oh. [f. Dm- 10 + 

Conform able , 1 The revene of conformable ; un- 
conformable ; disagreeing. Const, from, to. 

1603 Jas. I in Contn. .Stcmrs Chron. (1615) 842 1 A* long 
a* they ore dinconformable in religion from vs, they cannot 


l>e but hnlfe my SubiecK 17*0 Norrix ( hr. Pi nd vi *33 
Always disconformable to himself, doing w bat he would not, 
and not doing what he would and should s8»i Dt kiiimm 
Not Paul 329 By means dUconformalde to the uniform 
course of nature. 

Disoonformitv (disk^nf^'jmrti). ff. 1 >ih- i) 
+ Conformity : cf. Sp. desconformidaa dixngnr 
ment ; also DihconfoRM a.] *i he opposite of eoii- 
iormity 6r practical agreement ; nonconformity. 

160s St oar Hon. Mil, 4 Cir. in xliv. 178 The ('ardiimls 
. .were seuenteenr, whose di*conformitie continued the sent 
voyd almost three yeerc*. *1x839 Skotihwood Hitt i'h. 
.S iOtl. 1. (1677) t ] He thus excuse* hi* disc onformity with 
Rome in the keeping of Kusler. a 1680 J. I'oHBt r hr,e 
Actions 11. xvi (168}) 34 (It] hath n<*e*sanly, in the manner 
of it, a dixconformity to (iotlx Law. 1793 Trial by she 
Palmer 16 As to the disconformity in the copy of the In- 
dictment. iSiBJa* Mil t Brit. India 1. 11 v. 186 Prac tices 
. .forced into a efist onformity with their ancient institution*. 
*•43 Miil Logit t. vi. f 1 Conformity or dixconformity to 
usage or convention. 

Diaconfort, -fyta, obs. ff. Dihoomfoht, fit. 
Discon^rnlty. 'tobs. [f. Dih- 9 4 Con- 
ouuity.] 1 he (|uality of being 4 d incongruous * ; 
absence of congruity ; disagreement, inconsistency ; 
incongruity. 

1604 B»*. Mount agu Gngg 47 Vpon Kiastmis’ bare wotd 
who savoured xoinc distongruily of style. 16*5 Afp. 
C irtar 11 vi 16 j 1 bat nun h divcongtuuy lietwixl Him uml 
us. 1677 Haip f't im.Ong. Man. 1. vi. 11B ‘I he intiinse<a) 
discongruity of the one to the other. 17a Kariim(V tr. 
Burnet's St. Dead I. 80 '1 he Soul foims its absolute Judg- 
ment upon them m itself, by a Congruity and Disionuruity 
with it* own Nature, a tio6 Bp. vNorkiiy Ao/w 11 117 
Internal perception* of moral fitnesses ami disc ongruitiex 

t DisCO*ngraOM. a. t )bs. t are [f. 1 )IH- 

10 + Congkuouh.J Wanting in congiuity ; incon- 
gruous ; disagreeing. 

1678 Ct'OwoRTit Intel t. Sysf. 1 v. 67 j Discongniou* form*. 

Disooajure, rate. [f. 1 )ih- 6 -l Conjure r- ] 
trans. fa. ? To disenchant. Obs. b. To deprive 
of the power of conjuting. 

1651 H owml Teniit 191 Ravenous Biids su<h as these 
are, who stand about me now, to diMotijure me with then 
hideou* noise. 1837 Cariyik hr. Rev I. v. i, Ne»krr lie- 
turns) to the CKil ile-lkeuf, with the fharacter of u tlis- 
< onjnred conjmor there, — fit only fot dismissal 

DiseoiUlMt (diskffiic kt), v. [f. Dih- 6 4- Cox- 
NHrr v.] 

1 . trans. To sever the connexion of or be tween ; 
to disjoin, disunite, Kupn rate. Const with, J tom. 

1770 Burke Piei. Disiont. *0 It is not easy to foresee, 
what effect would he, of dix« onuei ling with Parliament tin: 
greatest part of those who hold tivil employments 179* 
-Let. to Sir If Langrishe \\ ks. V 1. 317 f he I'.pisi opal 
Chur* h of Rngland, b*-(V>re the Reformation, c oinm led with 
the See of Rome, suite then, (list nnnet teti and )*rotr\tmg 
against some of her ditctrines, and against the whole t»f lu r 
authority. 1840 H0011 Vp Rhine 224 It was impossible to 
disconnect him with old clothes and oranges. 1854 ti. B 
Kit iiamdhon I’uiv. C ode v 7«>9i Dist onnect y«'\n *u»w 
propeller. 1891 Law Inins' Rep. LXV1I. 210/1 *| o dis- 
connect the drains of the defendants from the stwt r. 

2 . To separate into disconnected or detached 
parts. Obs. txc. in pa.pflc. ; sec ] >inconnk< th» 2 . 

1700 Burks Jr Rer>. (R ), ') bus the t oimiion wealth itself 
would, .crumble away', be dismounted info the dust and 
powder of individuality. 1810 Wi 1 1 ington iii (iurw Deip. 
V. 611 They shall not online rne to disconner t my army. 

Discozme'ct, ///• rare " [short ior next : 
cf. Connect ppl . a . J ^ I )ihconnectkd. 

1839 Bail) y bistus xx. (18^8) 2^4 In shadowy glimpses 
disconnect 'i he story, flowerlike, closes thus its leave*. 

Disconnected (disk^De ktcd), /// a, [f. I >ih- 
(ONNKiT v. + -ED l : but in acnftc usually privative 
of Connected.] 

1 . Having no connexion (with something else, 
or with each other) ; detached ( from ) ; uncon- 
nected, separate. 

*781 Bi air I eel. Rhet. xv. (Seager), An allegory . may 
be allowed to stand more di-a oimcr ted with the literal 
meaning. 1799 JIan. More Fern. hdut. (ed. 4) I. 177 I he 
chronology being reduced to disconner ted dates, instead of 
presenting an unbroken series. 1831 Wettm. Rev. XIV. si 
An inland sea, totally disconnected from the ocean. 1885 
Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 205/2 One (i»a|>er] wholly disconnected 
with the county. 1879 D. M. V/allm h Ansi rains, ii. 19 
The elevations consisting more frequently of low discon- 
nected hills. 

b. Without family connexions ; not well-con- 
nected, 

1848 C Brontk J, Tyre xvi, A ( iovertiess, disconnected, 
poor, and plain. 

2 . Destitute of connexion between it* part* ; in- 
coherent. (Also tiansf of a speaker or writer.) 

1870 Daily News 10 (bt., 'J he plot is romplicatcd and 
disconnected. 1870 Lowm Study Wind. (188LJ 157 He 
(a lecturer] wax dixconnet ted. 

Hence Dl»coiui9*et«41y adv., it a disconnected 
manner; DUoonn« ct#dnt*», the quality of being 
disconnected. 

1W4 Athemrum No. 1920. 215/3 Accomplished discon- 
nectedly during growth. 1874 Daily News -26 June 2/1 A 
roar of * Divide ! ' arose, whii h < omplctely drowned his von e 
and lent an appearance of di*conne< tednes* to the general 
teuour of hi* remark* 1881 S. Colvin J.andor v. j<o It 
was thus An essential habit of latndor'i mind . to think in 
fragments and disconnectedly. 1885 Atheueeum 23 May 
frx.'j The style reminds us throughout of that of Mi-* 
*i hackemy. .by reason of its occasional dUconuectednesx. 
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Disconnecter, -or (distyne-hui). [f. Dis- 
connect v . +• -eh '.] One who or that which dis- 
connects ; iin apparatus or device for disconnecting. 
itS 4 Health h xhd* ( atal 59/1 Sewer Disconnectors. 

Disconne ctive, a * [f* Dihconnict v., after 
connective.] I laving the function of disconnecting; 
disjunct nc. lienee Disoonne*otlTeasM. 

1U4J < ; u t HKisr Etyur. tuterfir, 104 hither aril! Neither 
..are <lis« onnn live. 1870 C. J. Smii m Syn, A Antonym* 
Aberration , Syn . . I Icsultoruiess, Disconnectiveness, III* 
loiisn uhvuiie**. 

Disconnexion, -nection (dwtyiic'kf.m). [f. 
Dim- 9 t- C onnexion, after Disconnect v J 
The action of disconnecting (rare) ; the fact or 
condition of being disconnected or unconnected ; 
undoing of connexion; separation, detachment dis- 
union. (Const, from, between .) 

>735 Fhaniuin True Happiness Wkf. 1887 I. 433 We 
shalTsoon see the disconnexion between that nml true, solid 
happiness. 1769 Humkk Pres. S /. Nat. Wks. II. 193 A 
spirit of disconnexion, of distrust, and of treachery among 
public men. 1846 Tkkncii Mtrac. xxix. (1863) 416 The 
|K)wer was most truly his own, not indeed in disconnexion 
from the Father. 1875 Oushey Harmony iv. 61 Au awk- 
ward harmonic disconnection between the 6th and 7th of 
the St ale. «®94 Times ji July 6/6 [It] involves the com- 
plete disionncxion of otic pail of the machinery before the 
other can be biought into working order. 1695 Parkfj» 
Health 60 My di*< outlet tion [of drains] is meant that the 
waste-pipe should discharge by ail open end in the outer air 
1. \\ ant oi connexion between the component 
parts; disconnect edness. 

1815 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 451 The Iliad has too 
much of the discount tion which offends in the Orlando. 

t DiscoTiftcient, a. Obs. [f. l)m- io + Con- 
mciknt, ] Devoid of conscience, unconscientious. 

1640 Lo J. DuiB v .S'/, in Ho. Com. 0 Nov. (1641) 8 Seek- 
ing to icmove from our Sovrraignc such unjust fudges, such 
pcrnilious Coutisellours, and such dlscoiiscieut Divines. 

Diaco-nsecrate, v. rare [f. Dim- 6 + Con- 
HKtTtATK v . : cf. Dkconheokatk.] trans. To do 
piivc of conscnation, to desecrate. 

18S4 in Wi list hi. 

t Disoonse nt, v. Obs fad. OF. ( fesconscnl - 
/V to be at variance with (Godef.), f. dcs- y Dm- 4 
+ consentir to agree, accord, Consent,] inlr. To 
refuse consent; not to consent; to disagree, dis- 
sent. ('oust, with, f tom. 

1530 Tinoalf Anno. Mote Wks 307 A man must im- 
mediately louc God and his commaundcmcntcs, and there- 
fore disagree and disconsrnt vnto the fleshe, and he at bate 
therewith 1549 Cov hidai i Erasm, Tar. Rom.Ynh. Hiv, 
F01 the law dcclareth that our hcitcs arc boundc and that 
we cannot discousent from him 1841 Mil 10s Trel. Episc. 
»3 If the tradition of the Church woe now grown so lidi- 
culous, and distonsmting from the Doc trine of the Apostles. 

+ Disconie nt, sb. Obs. [f. pree. vb., after 
Consent sb. 1 Negation of consent. Hy his dis - 
consent : w itnout his consent. 

1651 N. Bacon D/sc, Govt. Eng. 11. vi!i. (1730) 52 All whb h 
was done in the preseti' e of the King, and b> fils discousent, 
as may appear by his discontent thereat. 

Disconsider (disk^.ibi cbj\ V. rare. ff. Dm- 
6 + (’oNmidkh e>.] trans. To lower in considera- 
tion, bring into disrepute: cf. Consider 9. 

1887 SirVKNsoN Misadr. J. Nicholson i. 3 It was the soit 
of exploit that disconsidered a young man for j<ood with 
the more serious classes. 1889- Master of /!. lii. 53 The 
man was now disc onsidered and as good as deposed. 

80 Dlsoonsider&tion, the action of disconsider- 
ing, or fact of being disconsidered ; disrepute. 

*88a T. W. Ai in-s Lifts Decision aj8 Its poverty and 
worldly disconsidcratiun. 1885 Stevfnson Dynamiter 190, 

I have now airived at such n pitch of discotisideration that 
. 1 do not know a soul that 1 tan face. 

t Discomsolacy. Obs. [f. Disconsolate a.: 
see * ACY.] The state or condition of being dis- 
consolate ; disconsolateness. 

1653 Wa 1 MtiiousK A Pol Learning 148 (T.J My repair shall 
be to God , . in all spiritual doubts and disconsolacics. a *677 
II arrow Exp. Creed (V.'t Penury, baseness, disc onsolacy. 

[Disconsolanco, -ancy: sec list of Spurious 
YVords. 

Disconsolancy is a misreading of Disc onsoi acy, and dis- 
consoliince a dictionary figment deduced therefrom J 

Disconsolate (diskp*n^>b r O,ci. [sb.). [a.tned.L. 
discon soldi its comfortless (Du Cange), f. dis-, Dis- 
4 -f- 1 .. consdlafHs: sec Conholatk ///. a. Cf. 16th 
c. F. descon sold, It. sconsolato , 8p. dcseonsolado,} 

1 . Destitute of consolation or comfort ; unhappy, 
comfoi tless ; inconsolable, forlorn. 

1409 Tot. Poems ( Rolls) II. 145 Rcwe on the poorc and 
folk desconaolate. 1404 Fabyan Chron. v. cxk 127 Thou 
mother to wretchis and other disconsolate. 1594 Spfnsfk 
Amoretti Ivwviii, So 1 alone, now left disconsolate, Mourne 
to my srlfc the absence of my love >663 Pkpys Diary 
iy Oil., The King .. is most fondly disconsolate for her, 
and weeps by her a 1704 T. Brown Two Oxf. Scholars 
Wks. 17 1 . 7 A poor disconsolate widow. 1700 SrFPi.it 

TatU r No. r,f 1 l he Disconsolate soon pitched upon a 
very agreeable Successor. *863 I.ongf. \Vaysitie inn 1. 
Eah. Str l ed. \i\, She passed out at the gate With foot- 
step slow ami soul disconsolate. 1864 Tennyson Eh. Ard. 
678 On the ni^h-nuked tree the robin piped Disconsolate. 

2 . Of places or things: Causing or manifesting 
discomfort ; dismal, cheerless, gloomy. 

C1374 Chaucer Troy ins \. 543 0 paley* desolatl .,0 


paley* empti and disconsolat ! 1 855-8* Gurnall Ckr. in 

Arm. (1660) 256/3 When the Christian* affaire are moat di-- 
consolate, ne may soon meet with a happy change. 169s 
Ray Creation (1714) 66 The disconsolate. Darkness of our 
Winter Nights. 1700 Dk For Cap/. Single ion ix. (1840) 
156 It was . r desolate, disconsolate wilderness. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 665 'Die island .. to French 
courtiers was a disconsolate place of banishment. 

B. as sb. A disconsolate person. 

1781 S. J. Pratt Emma Corbett III. 14 Raymond, our 
poor disconsolate, the mutual joy of our hearts. 

t Disconsolate* v. Obs. [f. prcc. adj. : cf. 
Con ho late v .] trans. To make disconsolate or 
cotnfoitless; to deprive of consolation. Also reft. 

1330 Palscr. 518/1, ' disconsolate, I bring out of comfort, 
je tfesconsolate. This termc is nat yet comenly used. Who 
hath thus disconsolatcd h>m I <jui ta ainst desi on solute 1 1 
1601 Yaringion Two Lament. Ttaj. 11. iii. in Lhillcn O. PI. 
IV, Ah, do not so disconsolate your srlfe. x6ai Sir T. 
Stai Ford in Lismort Papers Ser. 11 1*888' V. 84 Wc are. . 
disconsolatcd when report brings vs the contrarie. 

Hence Disoo'nsolated ppl. a. f rendered or be- 
come disconsolate ; Disoo nsolating ppl. a . 

« i ^5 J. Goodwin Tilled w. Spirit (186^) 68 Everything 
that is of a discouraging and disconsolating nature in or 
front the woild. 1895 Tkyon Dreams 4 / 'is. vi. 64 What 
n disconsolatcd Condition would this Ire to the soul, a 1788 
St ernf. Serin. 1 1 1 , xxv. ( K.), A ;x>or disconsolatcd drooping 
creature. 

Diicomolately (diskpmsJbnli), mlv. [f. Dm- 
Conhoi.atk a. + -ly 2 .] In a disconsolate manner ; 
without comfort or consolation. 

1648 J os. Beaumont Psyche x ix Ixxix. (R.), Psyche here 
observ'd a serious maid .Upon the ground disconsolately 
laid, a 1717 Parnli l Elysium (R.), Thereat a solemn tide, 
the beauties slam . . Through gloomy light . . In orgies, all 
disconsolately rove. x8to J. G. Strutt Sytva Frit. 98 
Formal lows of Pollard Willows standing disconsolately by 
the sides of ditches, 1873 Farrar Seekers 1. vi. 75 Peer 
about disconsolately amid insulting smiles. 

Disconsolateness. [?. ns prec. 4 -nf.hm.] 
The quality or state of being disconsolate or desti- 
tute of consolation. 

ci 6*0 Donnf. Serin, cxli. (18481 V. 532 In the night of 
disconsolatcncss, no comfort. 1633 T. A dams Exp. 2 Peter 
111. 10 Some shadows of dimness and 1 louds of disconsolatc- 
ness have shed themselves upon our souls. 1754 Ru iiakd- 
bon Grandison (1781) I. Iv. 15 He bo wet 1 to the very ground, 
with such an air of disconsolatcncss 1 186a Uout burn 

Pers. Relig. 185 The disconsolatcncss of the dreary twilight, 
as the brcerc springs with the daybreak. 

Disconsol&tion (diskp [f. Dim- 9 

+ Consolation, after disconsolate . Cf. It. sconso- 
Jatione (Florio).] The condition of being discon- 
solate ; want of consolation, disconsolateness. 

>593 Nasiic Christ's T. (1613) 51 Tuning his owne priuate 
discon.solations to the darke gloomy aiic. 161* 13 Bp. Hall 
Contempt. O. T. MV. v, 1 he earth yeeliled him nothing but 
matter of discotisoluiion and hcavincssc. 1733 Carte / fist. 
Eng. IV. 210 I'hrir doors being shut close ..in a time of 
mourning and disconsolate >n. 1840 Dickens Old ( . Shop 

(C. D. cd.) 85 They have had their disconsolation pasted up. 

t DisconsoTatory, a. obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Consolatory ; after disconsolate .] The reverse of 
consolatoiy ; tending to make or leave disconsolate. 

1634 Warren Unbelievers 67 Our docfiine is no way dis- 
consolatory to the soules of any. 1659 D Pi 1 l fm/r Sea 
To Rdr. D iv b, A restless, unquiet, and disconsolatory Sea. 

+ Disco nsonanoy. Obs. [f. next : cf. am- 
sonancy .] The quality of being disconsonant ; 
want of consonanuy or harmony ; incongruity. 

«« 4 Falkiand Marriage Night it. i. in Hazl Dotlsley 
XV. *»5 Madam, there'si disconsonancy in the name, me- 
thinks. 1680 R. I/Kstrange Tulips Offices (1681) 72 In 
Musical Instruments, let them l e never no little out of Tune, 
a skilful F.ar presently takes Cheque at it : and that's the 
Case in the least disconsonancy of Fife. 

+ DUco nsonant, a. Obs. [(. Dm- 10 + 
Consonant <*.] The reverse of consonant ; out 
of agreement or harmony ; discordant. 

*830 I. Tavi or (Water P.) hlegy itp. And reives Wks. it. 
3j2/» Ho shew’d them. .How far from truth they were dis- 
convmant. 1634 — (?t. Eater Kent 7 Men, beinl com- 
pounded and composed all of one mould and mettle, are 
different and dist.ousonant in estates, conditions, and 
Dualities. 1874 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. led. 21 72 Either 
disconxonnnt to Scripture, or injurious to God. 1787 Mrs. 
S. PENNiNGTpN / eft. 111 . 16 4 A certain arrangement of 
ically discon sonant sound*. 1808 Med. Jrnl. XV. 407 A 
train of operations, disi uusonaiit to general cxpetience. 

t Disc on 80 *rt, v. Obs. [f. Dm- 6 \ Consort 
V . I.] trans To lie out of harmony or at variance 
with, lienee Disconao rted pa. pple ., out of har- 
mony, at variance. 

1804 T. Wright Passions i ix. 36 Passions discon^orting 
natuie [are] punished with payne. Ibid. iv. ii. 135 If mens 
words or actions be disconsorted, doubllesse the soule can- 
not 1 w well disposed. 

Diicontent (<lisk^ntc*nt\ sb. 1 [f. Dis- 9 + 
Content sb., alter the vb. and adj. : ci. It. sconlento 
for discontento discontentment (Florio 1598).] 

1 . The state or condition of being discontented ; 
want of content; dissatisfaction of mind: the 
opposite of content or contentment . 

1591 Spensi-r M. Hubbctd 898 To wast long nights in 
pensive discontent. 1394 Smaks. Rich. Ill % 1. i. x Now is 
the Winter of our Discontent Made glorious Summer by 
thi* Son of Yorke. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1.(1843) 
31/a The country full of pride, mutiny, and discontent. 
>7*0 Gay Poems (17451 I. 54 Lose not in sullen discontent 


your peace. .839 Carlyle Chartism i. (1858)4 What mean* 
the bitter discontent of the Working Clashes T 1M0 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. i. a That feeling of intellectual discontent which . . 
is very useful as a stimulant. 

+ d. Formerly sometimes in stronger sense : 
Displeasure, vexation. Obs. 

1609 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. vii. f 4 (1873) 54 Some inward 
discontent at the ingratitude of the times. 1678 Wanlky 
Wond. Lit. World v. i. §81. 466/2 The Romans abused his 
servants, whereupon he departed Rome in great dis- 
content. 

o. (with pi.) A feeling of discontent or dissatis- 
faction. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. 1 i. 443 Dissemble all your griefes 
and discontents. 1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 662 The dis- 
contents of the common people . . were heightened against 
the powerful men at Court, a 1743 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 37 
It would either prevent or silence nil discontents. 1845 
McCulloch Taxation 111 i. [*852) -430/1 The means of tra- 
ducing the new government, of inflaming popular dis- 
contents. 

+ 2. traits/. A cause or occasion of discontent or 
dissatisfaction ; a grievance. (Usually in pi.) Obs . 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 9 (187-^) 58 The good ad- 
minis: ration of juntice . . and the moderation of discontent*. 
1620 Rowlands Night Raven 25 An ill Liuer is my dis- 
content. 

Discontent, a. and sb . 2 [f. Dis- 10 + Con- 
tent a . : cf. obs. F. descontent (Godef.), It. discon - 
lento (Florio).] A. adj. 

1. Not content ; unquiet in mind through having 
one's desires unsatisfied or thwarted ; dissatisfied, 
discontented. Const, with, to with inf, 
x$oo-ao Dunbar's Poems (1893) 312 He that wantis ane of 
thir thre, Anc luvar glaid may neutr be. Hot ay in sum thing 
discontent, a 1353 Latimer Serm. A Rent. (*841;) 237 Ever 
| giving thanks to their Lord God . . discontent with nothing 
that he doth. 1631 Jkk. Taylor Holy Living (*737) 119 He 
. . is discontent and troubled when he fails. 1704 Ramsay 
Tea t. Mite. (1733) 1. 68 Tho’ ilka ane he discontent, Awa* 
wi* her I’ll gae. 1843 M. Patiison Ess. (1889) I. 25 He . . 
withdrew disconcerted and discontent. 1863 Kinc.lakr 
Crimea II. 418 Moving slowly, ami as thougn discontent 
with its fate, the column began to fall back. 

1 2. In stronger sense : Displeased, vexed. Obs. 
1194 Fabyan Chron, t. v. 12 Lot rums enamowryd hvm 
selfe vnon a fayre wenchc named Estrildc . . wherwith nis 
wyfe. . oeyngc sore discontent, exeyted her fader and frendcs 
to make warre vnon . . her hu-tbandc. a x J33 Frith A nother 
Ek. agit. R as/ell (1829) 219 Be not discontent with me if 
I a*k you one question. x8s5 Si ani ky Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 
S3/1 Discontent That such grave Men should on the stage 
be brought. 

B. sb. 2 A discontented person or member of a 
body, a malcontent. Now rare. 

*596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. i. 76 Fickle Changelings, and 
pooie 1 dscontents. 1633 Doroi hy Osborne Lett, to Temple 
1*888* 169 You would not have been taken for a discontent. 
1693 Temflk hit rod. Hist. Eng. (Seagcr) Having over- 
thrown his brother and his aimyof strangers or disi ontents. 
187* Freeman Gen. .S kefih xiii. $ a (18741 a 38 There had all 
along been religious discontents among particular men. 1887 
Sir W. IIarcoukt in .Scott. J.eaderxx Nov. 5 What would 
he say to them? . . They arc only Celts and Irish Papists 
vulgar discontents, people who would like lo have some 
voice in the management of their own affairs. 

Discontent, v. [f. Dis- 6 f Content v. : 
cf. obs. F. descontent’Cr , - tant-er (16th c. in 
Godef.),] 

1. tians . To deprive of contentment; to make 
unquiet in mind by failing or refusing to satisfy 
desire ; to dissatisfy. (Now chiefly in pa. pple. : 
see Discontented.) 

1349 CovMtDA! k, etc. Erasm. Par. x Cor. xii. 13 Thou. . 
that..dUcontcnteste thy sclfc, because of the counterfaycte 
gloryc of hym, of whom thou haste receyued baptisme. 
s 591 Unton Coer, (Roxb.) xoo The French manner of in- 
camping dothcdiscontcnte me moste. »6*3 Hkxham Tongue - 
C ombat »a All these pressures were vpon purpose cast vdoii 
the people to discontent them. x666 Pki*ys Diary (*079) 
VI. 21 So fearful I am of discontenting my wife. X794 G. 
Washing von Lett . Writ. 1891 XII. 451 Attempts to dis- 
content the public miml. # 1887 Pall Mall ^. 23 Mar. 4/1 
1 he Ameer. . is discontenting his troops by paying them in 
provisions instead of in cash. 

t 2. In stronger sense : To displease, vex. Obs. 
or arch. (See also Discontented a.) 

*494 Discontented a). 1530 Pai.sgr. 5x8/1, I dis- 
content, I displease, mescontente. I have served you welt 
all my lyfc, and never discontented you by my good wyll. 
163s J. Hayward tr. BiomtCs Eromena \ 1 8 Which as much 
contented the people, ns it madded and discontented my hus- 
band. 1878 Simpson Sch Shaks. 1. 75 The Queen used to 
beat Secretary Cecil about the cars when he discontented her, 

t Discontent&'tion. Obs. [f. Discontent 
v,, after Contkntatjon.] 

1. Dissatisfaction; displeasure; * Discontent 
sbl, Discontentment. 

15*8 9 Henry VI 1 1 in Fiddes Wolsey \\. (1726) 145 Being 
informed, to our no little mnrvell and discontentation [etc.]. 
1580 Siiinpy Arcadia 11. (1622) 213 Rather then my case 
discontentation Should breed to her, let me for aye detected 
be From any ioy, which might her griefe occasion. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. (1632) 687 To the high discon- 
tentation . of the English Subjects. 1759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. II. App. x. 153 For the discontentation they have of 
the queen's majesty. 

2. transf. Something that causes discontent; a 
grievance; « Discontent jA 1 2. 

1383 Parsons Ckr. Exerc. it. iii. 991 Who can number the 
hurtes and discontentations, that dailie iniue vppon vs, 
from our neighbours t 



DISCONTENTED. 

Diacoiltt'ntdd, ///. a. [f. prec. v, + -ed f.] 

1. Deprived or devoid of contentment ; dissatis- 
fied, unquiet in mind ; marked by or showing dis- 
content; ■* Discontent a. i. 

<548 Hall Chron. t lien. I r , (an. 5) 55 b, Surely there was no 
creature whiche with that war wax either discontented or 
displeased. 139$ Shark. John v. i. 8 Our discontented 
Counties doe reuolt. 167a Essex Paten (Camden) 10 1 her 
are Thousands of Discontented People in Ireland who tnny 
be apt to Rise, 17*$ Porr, Odyss. xi. 390 Sullen and *ow'r 
with discontented mien. 1*83 Watson Philip III. 11 (1839) 
89 The troops, discontented with his treatment of them . . 
refused to obey. 1855 Mac aim av Hist. Eng. 1 V T . 519 The 
discontented gentry of Cheshire and Lancashire. 

t2. Displeased, vexed. Obs . 

1494 Fabyam Chron. . v. lxxvi. 55 With which answcrc the 
Romaynes beynge sore discontented, made newe warre 
vpon y 1 xayd Stcambris. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 142 
For the which presumption the kinj£ was grievously dis. 
contented against the Citic. 1856 Stanu-y Hist. Philos. 
v. (1701) 169/1 Plato discontented he real . [said] he could 
not stay, Dion being used so ignominiously. 

Discontentedly, adv. [f. prec. + *i,v -*.] 
In a discontented manner ; with discontent. 

1588 T homas Lat, Diet. (1606), AIolest? t grievously, dis- 
contentedly, painefully. 1599 II rough tons Lett. 47 Vnlesxe 
they bee . . discontentedly malicious, or schismatically fac- 
tious. 1847 Trait Comm. Rom . vii. 24 We must discon- 
tentedly be contented to be exercised with sin while wc 
are here 1838 Dickons Huh, Nick. \vi, ‘ They may begin, 
my dear*, replied the collector discontentedly. 

Disoonte’ntedness. Jf. a* prcc. 4- -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being discontented ; 
discontent, dissatisfaction. 

1597 Daniel OV\ Wars \m iii, For those high purposes 
He had conceived in discontent edness. 1653 Man ion A\»/. 
James iii. 14 Envy . . is Discontentedness at another man’s 
good and prosperous estate. 1764 Mem. C. P Salmanazar 
100 What added Still more to my discontenledness was, 
that [etc.]. 1881 Masson Carlyle in Macm. Mag. X LV. 150 
A soul.. whose cardinal peculiarity should be despondency, 
discontentedness, ami sense of pain. 

t Discontents*. Obs. rare - *. [1. Discon- 
tknt v. or a. + -EE.] A discontented person ; a 
malcontent. 

. a *734 North Fa am. (1740) 55 The Priests. .traded much 
in Conventicles, and among the Discoiilentees. 

Discontentful. a . arch. [f. Discontent sb . 

+ -FUL.] Kuli of discontent ; fraught with or ex- 
pressing discontent. 

1615 Trade's Incr. in Uarl. Mi sc. (Malh.) III. 314 All 
the more disconteutful. i6ss W. Whaimi-y Hod's Hud*. 

11. 118 At last ..tlie smallest imperfections are more dis- 
contcntfull, and breed more anguish, then at first the 
greatest did. a 1877 Harrow Serm. (16H6) III. xxiv. 277 
Discon tenifull murmuring*. 

Discontenting, vbl. d>. [f. Discontent v. 

+ -INO 1 .] The action of the veib Discontent. 
(In quot. 1633, the cherishing or exhibition of dis 
content : cf. next, sense 2.) 

1494 Fahyan Chron, w. clix. 149 Withoute consent or 
knowlcgc of. .Lewes, and some deale to the discontent) ng 
of his tnynde. 1393 T. Watson Tears of Fauci* v. Poems 
(Arb.) inr Then Cupid . . Vnto his mother vowd my dis- 
contenting. 1633 , P. Flftciikr Elisa 11. xi. Poet. Misc. 120 
Religion blames impatient discontenting. 

Discontenting, />/>/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-IN(I -.] 

1. That discontents ; causing discontent ; + dis- 
pleasing, unpleasant (obs .) ; dissatisfying. 

1388 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 25 That . . which 
in die end . . will be to you most discontenting. 1845 Mil- 
ton Colas/. Wks. (i8«j 1)368 How unplearing and discon- 
tenting the society of body must needs be between those 
whose mindes cannot bee sociable. i8a S Cahlvlk St taller 
11. (184^) 55 Literature is apt to form a dangerous and dis. 
contenting occupation. 

1 2. Feeling or showing discontent. Obs. 

1805 Play St tuley 2050 in Simpson Sch. Shales, (1878) I. 
240 Leave such discontenting speech. x8n Shaks lYiut. 

T. iv. iv. 543 And with my best endeauours .. Your dis- 
contenting Father striuc to qualifie. 1813 F. Roiiarts Reveu. 
Gospel 115 That ., not one sower lookc, not one discontent, 
ing gesture Ins observed. 

t Di0 coxite ‘ntive, a. Obs. [f. Discontent 
v . + -ivk ; after Contkntive.] a. Feeling or 
showing discontent ; inclined to discontent, b. 
Causing or tending to discontent ; unsatisfactory. 

1607 Bkf ion Mur merer , To conceive one discontcntive 
thought of his Majestic. s8i8 Hoi.ton Floras iv. it 286 
The fight was .. doubtfull for a long time, and discontcn- 
tivc. 18*7-47 Fmihs.m Resolves 11. xcviii. 444 Pride i- 
ever discontcntive. 

Discontentment, [f. Discontent v. (or a.) 
f-ment, after Contentment. Cf. obs. F. desccn - 
tentement (1553 in Godcf.%] 

1. The action or fact of discontenting (rare ) ; the 
fact or condition of being discontented ; dissatis- 
faction; — Discontent j/*. 1 i. j 

1379 Fenton Guicdard. (1618) 225 It seemed his discon- 
tentment proceeded chiefly of fcarc. >380 Proscr. agst. \ 
Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) I. 433 There did appear ! 
some Discontentment of our said Subjects. 1601 Holland j 
Pliny II. 457 Seeing what trouble and discontentment was 
risen hereupon throughout the city. 1643 Bp. Wall Rented. | 
Discontents 71 Discontentment is a mixture of anger, and 
of grief, 17*0 Strype Stand Surr. (1754) II. v. xi. 204/2 
Finding a general Exclamation and Discontentment against 
patents of privilege. xS«3 Carlyle Schiller 1. (1845) 12 His 
discontentment devoured him internally. 
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1 + b. Displeasure, vexation ; ~ Discontent qU 

1 b. Obs. 

1388 R. Parkk ,tr. Mendoza's Hist . China 742 The newc 
baptised .. wept hittcrly, with discontentment to see how 
[etc.]. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvm. liii. 1017 With words of 
indignation, testifying hi* discontentment for this course anti 
manner of pro< reding, a 1639 W. Wiuthiv Ptototyfns 
1. xvi. (1640) 159 So transported with discontentment against 
a parent for some sharjiencsse, as even to hate him. 1659 

H. Harris Parir'at s Iron Age 221 This War . . expired . . 
1648 to the . . great discontentment of the French, who had 
much reason to be angry at [the peace]. 

i C. with //. A feeling or instance of diacontent- 
| nient or dissatisfaction; - Discontent sb. 1 1 c. 

I *S94 Hook m Reel. Pol. 1. iv, No shadow of matter for 
| tearcs, discontentment*, etiefes, and vncoinfortable pas- 
' sinus, a 1649 Dhcmm. or Haw tu. Hist. .Sad. (165s) 46 He 
nourished discontentments in all pnits. 17*4 T.Kuhi-kk 
H tsf . R. Gcneal. Spain 156 The Discontentments whuh 
..subsisted between Bcrengaria and the House of Lua. 
j +2. tramj. A cause or occasion of discontent- 
ment; a grievance ; -- Discontent sb.l 2. Obs. 

1586A Day Fug. Secretary 11. (1625) 37 lhinkc you not 
that I have alicady received discontentment enough? 
16*7-36 Filiiiam Resolves 1. ii. 5 The best way to perish 
discontentments, is either not to see them, or convert them 
to a dimpling mirth. 

t Discontinue, <*. av. Obs, [f. Dm- 10 + 

CoNTIUUE.l — Dl-SCONTIGUOLN. 

1338 in Balfour Practice's (1754) 1^5 (Jam.) T-andis lynud 
discontiguc fra uther luiuli*. 1609 Ski Nr Reg. Maj. horinc 
of Proces 12^5 Gif the lands lyes within snndiie Sthircf- 
doines. .or gif they ly in any am* of them, discontinue, 

Diacontiguity. [f. Dm- 9 + Contiguity.] 

'I he quality of being discontiguous ; discontinuity 
or isolation of parts. 

1676 H. More Remarks 60 A Discontinuity or Discon- 
tinuity of matter. Ibid. 140 Not because there is* any moie 
fear then of disconliguity or a vncuum. 

DiicontignouB, >a. Sc. [f. Dm- io 4- Cox- 
tiguoun.] Not contiguous, not in contact ; con- 
sisting of paits not in contact. 

179* Statist. Ate. Scot. VI. 222 Tnrland is one of the 
most disjoined and discontiguous parishes in Scotland. I 
1793 J. Mu t. Diary (1H89) 163 Parcelled out in discontigu- ! 
ous plots 1861 W, HhLL Put. Law Surf. s. v. Pis/ensa ♦ j 
Where heritable subjects lay locally discontiguous . I 
n clause of dispensation was sometimes inscitcd. Mod. 
Cromarty is the typical example of a discontiguous shire, I 

Discontinuable, a. rare-", [f. Dinuon- I 
tinue v. + -able.] Capable of being discontinued. 
1848 in Wont 1 sthl 

t Discontinued, (I. Obs. Also 5 dya-, -tyn*, 
-elle. [f. Dim- io + Continual.] 

I . -* Discontinuous. 

1398 Tkpvisa Earth . Pc P. R. vil. xxxvl. (1495) as* The 
cause and the soluc ion of all rootyd feuers is knowe in 
gencrnll whether thei ben coiilyiiuall or dysi out) uuall. 

1 1430 Art Nombrynge lE. E. T. S.» 13 Of progression!! one 
i* naturelle or contynuellc, ]>nt o]>er broken and discon- 
tynucllc. 1611 Fiouio, Pist out in no, di*continunll. 

b. Math . Said of proportion : Discontinued. 
1357 Rlcorof. J Chet it Cijb, When I saic thus: as 5 is 
to 1$. so 6. is to 18. Here is a triple proportion, but not 
I contiuualle .. And therefore it is called a prof»ortioii chs- 
: coiuinualle.1370 Hi i.l in<. si 1 V Luc tut v. def. \ii. 131 
l’roportionnlitic, is of two soi tes; the one is coulitiuall, the 
other is discontiminll. 1706 in Phillii^ (cd. Kersey). 

Discontinuance vdisk^nti‘ni//,ans). AD04 5 
dya-, -tyn-, 4-6 -aunoe. [a. AF. disioutinuattcc , 
f. F. discontinue r \o Dikcontinue: see -anck.] I 
1. The action of discontinuing or breaking off ; 
j interruption (temporary or permanent) of contimi- | 
nnee ; cessation ; intermission. 

2398 Trlvisa Earth. Pe P. R. vm. xxviii. (*495) 34* 
Shynynge comyth of lyght wythout mynisshyngc ol fyglit ! 
j ana .. wythout dy scout ynuauncc therof. 1489 Caxton ! 

J Faytrs of A. I. viii. 30 '1 he roma) 11s in lyke wyse . . lefte on l 
a tyme thexcercytc of armes, whiche by theyr discontynu- j 
aunce they were by hanybal .. dcsconfytcd. 1508 Harri i 
1 heor. li'arres 11 r. i. 31 My fine or xiv yearcs discontinu- j 
ance from action. 1604 ft OL! and Plutarth's Mor. 651 ! 

And not .suffer the aunctcnt customc . . by use and discon | 
tinuance to l>e utterly neglected. 17*8 Lkoni Albetti > I 
At chit. II. 105/1 At the distant e of every hundred foot tlu* 
line is broken off by a kind of transverse step, which make-, 
a discontinuance in the layer. x(k>9 Wellington in Guru. 
Deep. IV, 455 The cause of the discontinuance of the woiks 
at Lisbon. 1875 LyelVs Princ. Gcal. II. 111. xl. 402 A laigc 
proportion of them would perish with the discontimiaix «* 
of agriculture. 1886 Wiliis tic Clark Cambridge II, 107 
The discontinuance of an external stringcourse. 

t b. Solution of continuity, want of cohesion of 
parts; disruption. Obs. 

>6*6 Bacon Sylva 9 »4 If there bee no Remedy, then they 
[stiljicides of water] cast themselucs into round Drops , 
Which is the Figure that saueth the Body most from Dis- 
continuance. 

fc, Math. Of proportion: The condition of 
being discontinued or not continued. Obs. 

1570 Uili INOSMY Etui ul \ . def. vii. 131 By reason of tin* 
discontinuauncc of the ptoportions In this proportion- 
nlitie. 

1 2. A (temporary) ceasing to dwell or be present 
in a place ; absence. Obs . 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Atph.. Discontinuance , absence. 
1633 H eywood Eng. Trait, in. Wks. 187 j IV. 59 Hcc write* 1 
mee heere, That at my discontinuance hcc'* much grieu'd. ! 
<*1833 Naunton Fragm . Reg. (Arb.) 42 They quote him ] 
for a person . . of too often recesses, and discontinuance i 
from the Queen* presence. 1877 S. Hlrnc Dontut Car . j 


discontinue 

1 thusiana 168 Their time of discontinu anoe U usuulty 
excepted in the t’ertificatc. 

1 3 . Lan*. In the old law of real property : An 
interruption or breaking off of a right of posses- 
sion, or right of entry, consequent upon a wrongful 
alienation by the tenant in possession for a larger 
; estate than he was entitled to. Obs. 

This could regularly happen only hi the cane of a feotf- 
mcnt'toa stranger by a tenant in tail in poaaeiwion. I he 
, heir in tail had then no right to enter upon the land and 
turn out the intiuder, but had to resort to the expensive 
‘ nurse of asserting hi* title by process of law (Sta K. Pol • 
1 l (x k Land I.aivs (etl. 80), 

I [1304 Year-bk 12-3 hiho. /. 255(Go<lef.) L'estatut ne fet 
I m>e mcncioun de continuaunre ne de discontinuaunce.) 
>494 AH 11 // en. t V /, c. ao All such Recoveries Discon- 
tinuuiue*, Alienation*, .las utterly void. 1374 tr. Littleton's 
l en art's its a. Kuchin Ctwrts Lett (1675) 308 

A (irant without Livery doth not make a discontinuance. 
1768 Hlac km one Comm. HI. 171 The injury of dixcontinu- 
mice. 189* H. W. Ciiailis J.an> Real Prop. (ed. a) 79 
j A discontinuance . was the irsult of certain assurances 
< whi<li. by the common law, had a tortiout operation, 
i wheicby, under certain citcumstunces, one person might 
J wrongfully destroy the estate of another; or rather, inlet* 
j tunt and break off the right of possession, or right of entry, 

1 .subsisting under that estate, without any assent or lachex 
on the other's part . . The word dix.ontinuatue properly 
I denotes this turning of an estate to a right of action. 

I 4 . Law. The interruption of a suit, or iu dis- 
missal, by renson of the plaintiff** omission of 
I formalities necessary to keep it pending. 

1340 Ait ^32 Hen. 17//, c. 30. | 1 Any miscontinuance 
or discontinuance or misconuciyng of proeexx. 1607-71 
Cow'Kii, h. v., 'I he effect of Dixcontiniiance of IMea or 
Process, w hen the instant is lost, and may not l>e regained, 
but by a new Writ to begin the Suit a ftesh. 1613 Sm 
If. Finch Law (16 j6) 431 If the Plaintife do nothing, it is 
tailed a discontinuance : if any errour bee in the continu- 
ing, as by awarding a Capias where a distresse should l>ee, 
it is called a miscontinuance. >638 Sanw-khon Setm. II. 
102 The devil . . is an unwearied sollicitor, and will not lose 
his claim by discontinuance. 1884 Lain J imes Rep. 10 May 
322/1 What the plaintiff has done amounts to a di&ton 
tinuance of his original action. 

f Discontinoate, ///. a. Ol>s. [ad. me*U.. 

discontinudt’ us } pa. ppU*. of discont innate to Dim- 
continue: »cc-atk.] Discontinued, diHcontinuous. 

So D&soonti’xmatGd //>/. a. 

1 8*3 N. CARHhNTiu Grog. Pet. t. ii. (1635) 24 Contlnuate 
and diuisible things cannot l>ce made out of *uch thing* a* 
are meerely discontinuatc and indiuisible. 1841 Wiikins 
Mercury vi. (1707) 26 Placing [the words| .. in four Lines, 
and after any discontimiaie ( )rder. t666 ( • H arvi y Morb. 
Angl. viii, 70 A Disease of discontiiiualcd Unity. 

, Discontinuation (di»kpnti niw,< 7 ‘-fan). [a. F. 
j diuonliunalion (14th c. in Littrc), ad. med.L. dis - 
continuation cm , n. of action f. discontinudte to 
Dihcontinue : cf. Continuation.] L The action 
of discontinuing, a. -Dihcontinuanoe i. 

i 16x1 CoTfiR., Discontinuation , a discontinuation or dis 
' continuing. 1849 Ahorau 185 The righteous shall enjoy 
: eternally the delight of Paradise without discontinuation. 
! 1736 Knt ick Proposals Chaucer's It 'As 1 Gentlemen need 
| not fear to be imposed upon by a Discontinuation of this 
1 Work, >88* T. A. 'I ■roilofe Starietta I. ii. 25 'J*h© dis* 
J continuation of the houses. 1880 Coutemf. Rev. July 164 
No one ever drenms of the discontinuation of the race. 

b. Solution of continuity ; ** Djncxjntinuanck i b. 

a 17*7 Niwion (J.), U |k>ii any discont inuntion of parts, 
made either by bubble* or by shaking the glas*, the whole 
mercury falls. 

2 . cotter. A breach or interruption of continuity. 
>7*8 MokOAN Algiers 1, vi. 188 Pump* (shoe*) in very had 
order at the bides, with some discontinuation* in the Upper 
1. cat her*. 

f 3 . wDihconti nuance 3, Obs. (? error). 

>7*1 JJailky, Discontinuation [of Possession), 

Discontinue (diKk^ti ni// ;, v. Also 5-6 -tyn*. 
-ew. [a. F. disionlinue-r (14th c. in Littrc), ad. 
mctl.L. discont intub re. f. Dim- 4 + 1 on lift wire to 
Continue.] I. Pans. 

1 . To cause to cease ; to ccaae from (an action 
or habit) ; to break off, put a stop to, give up. 

1479 in Eng Gilds (1870)414 Kinq Kciwardc the thirdde.. 
exempt id the *aide mairc*, and discontynewed theym, to 
feehe their .saiile charges at the castcll yate <if the foresaide 
Constable. >353 Act t Mary 3rd Ses*. c. 7. | i Many good 
Clothiers . . have been enforced to leave off and clearly 
discontinue their Cloth-making. >633 F.ari. Mancii. At 
Moudoi 1636)95 It doth not disanulb but discontinue life. 
169* LuriRM.l. Brief Rel. (1857) II. 589 The queen hath 
been pleased to order that the inonthfy fa^t should for the 
present be discontinued. > 7*8 Idv. Caff. J\ . Boyle 140 
lHc| bcggVl that he would discontinue his Visits. >7fS 
Mohsk Arner. Gcog. II. 31 'I’hey never disconhnue then 
work on account 01 the darkness. 1893 Law I imei XCV. 
5/2 Persons who had been customers discontinued tlieir 
custom. 

b. dlift. To cca»c to take or receive, give or 
pay ; to give up, leave off. 

Mod. I shall discontinue the newspaper at the end of the 
>car. He ha* discontinued hi* suhxcription to the Societ). 
f 2 . To cea»e to frequent, occupy, or inhabit. 

14. . Mann. «y llouseh. La/. *S5 Mowe 1 he ryte well .. 
loged litre, ^cte I wol nat de**kontenew that kontery. bote 
some tyme ther and some tyme here as achal p!e*e me bc*t*-. 
1396 Smak*. Merch . Y. ill. iv, 75 Men shall xweare I bane 
diM-ontiiiued i*choole Aboue a twelue moneth. 1999 — 
Much Ado v. i. 192, 1 must discontinue your compani**. 
*845 K vllyn Mem. (1857) I. 166 A great city now dixcort- 
tinued and demolished by the frequent earthquake*. 

54 * 
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DISCORD 


3 . Law. a. To dismiss or abandon (a suit, etc.), j 
1487 Act 3 Hen . /'//, c. to Vf. .the seid writtc of errour 
be diicontynued in defaute of the panic. 1589 Act 3* Elis, 
c. t. 1 <*7-7* Cowm.i. k. v. Ditiontmname, To i>c discon- 
tinued, and to l>c nut sine die, is all one, and nothing else 
but to be dismissed finally the Court. 1709 l.i'rmn.i. B tie/ 
Ret. (1837) V. s°* Vesterdny the lords ad toil rued . . having 
first discontinued the writt of error brought by Dr. Watson 
. .he having not assign’d errors in due time. 1848 Wharton 
I. mi* Lex s. v. Discontinuance. A rule to discontinue is ' 
obtained by a plaintiff when he finds that he has iiiiscon- 
< rived lus action. aw l inns X C 473/1 After dclivciy 

of defence the plaintiff dis« ontinucd his at lion. 

t b. To alien land in sueli a manner a*» operates 1 
to the 4 discontinuance ’ of the heir in tail. Obs . 

, *498 Act x 1 Hen I '//, c. 60 Prcamh,, The sc id John Mnyne 1 
in msjyf discontinued d\ vers londes and tenementis whtche 
were intailed to him and to his Auncestrcs. 1574 tr. Little- | 
ton's Penntes 3a b, 'I'he continuance of the tenancye in the ! 
trnaunte ami in his bloode by the alyenacion is discontinued. 
a 1 6*6 Bacon Ma r. 4- ( *•* Com. Law ix. (1636) 37 If tenant [ 
in taile discontinue, und the discontinuec make a lease for 
life. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 255 A fine is one of those 
assurances by which an estate tail may be discontinued. 

+ 4 . To break the continuity of ; to interrupt, 
disrupt, sunder. Obs. 

19*9 Mimic Com/, agst. Trib. t. Wkx. 1154/1 A man hnthe 
greate cause of fcarc and heaumes that continucth alway 
stil in welth, discontinued wyth no tribulacion. 1660 Boylf. 
Now E xp. Phys. Mexh.kxxv u 310 By heating a lump of Crys- 
tal. .and quenching it in. . Water, it would be discontinu'd l>y 
. .a multitude of Ctacks. 1673 Kay Jo urn. Low C. 140 Ibis 
bank of Earth . . is discontinued by seven . . breaks or aper- 
tures .by whiih the Lagunc cominuuit ate with the gulf. 

Corns on 1 11 Intel/. \yst. 814 Solid bodies .. being once 
discontinued, arc not easily consolidated together again. 
* 7 * 7 " 5 * Chambers Cyct. s v. Dttease, The Ixmes, and flesh 
. . may be . . discontinued by fra< lures, and contusions, 

II. intrans. 

6 . To cease to continue ; to c ease, stop. 

iJ 3 i»K ion Decodes 33 Lcaste theyre bandcs shukle dis- ’ 
conttnewe from sheadinge of hludde. 1568 9 Ait it Lit:. 

(in Bolton Slot. ! ret. {iCji) 318) The O Neylcs and other 
of the Irhthrie. .tookc opport unitie to withdraw fiom their 
duetieof allegennce. .and so discontinued uncontrolled untill 
the foure and thirtieth yeaicof . . King Hcniv the eight. 
1580 Barkt Ah. D792 'Jo discontinue a while notn laUmr. 

+ b. To )>c cut off or severed from ; to cease to | 
reside ; to be absent. Obs. 

1611 Bibi.k Jer. x\ii. 4 And thou, cucn thysclfe, shall dis. i 
lontinUe from thine heritage that 1 gain* thee. 1677 S. 
Hfrne Pom us Carthusian* 188 They have liberty., to 1 
discontinue two months in a year. 

1 0 . To cease to be continuous ; to become dis- 
rupted. Obs . 

1 6*6 BsCon Sytra f 24 Stillicides of Water . . will Draw' 
themselucs into a small thread, because they will not dis< on- 
tmuc. 

Discontinued (tHstyntiniwd),///.#. [f.prcc. 
vb. + -Ki) 1.] Broken off, interrupted, stopped ; j 
made not continuous in time or space. 

Discontinued proportion ; see quot. 1837, and if. (\>n- 
1 inuei> 4 a. 

1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. 1. 16 lie deceiucd silly men, ! 
and hath oft tymen vsed discontinued phrases, that vndcr 
such \isor he might hide his deceites. 1599 Hakluyt Coy. j 
II. 1. 137 (K.) By renewing of the foresayd discontinued 
trade. 1604 N, Dk Laune tr. Du Moulin’ s Logtth 13 Number 1 
may be counted by it selfc..but continued quantitie cannot 
lx measured but by the helpe of the discontinued quantity. | 
17*8 Pemokrton Newtons Phtlos. 155 This is the case of 
discontinued fluids. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI 1 ! 

309 1*11 see if the air, and a discontinued attention will help j 
me. HuiTON Course Math. 1 . 113 When the difference | 

or ratio of the consequent of one couplet, and the antece- 
dent of the next couplet, is not the same as the common dif- 1 
frrence or ratio of the couplets, the proportion is discon- j 
tinued. So 4, a, 8, 6, are in discontinued arithmetical pro- 
p Ttion. 

Hence Diacontinuednaaa, the quality of being 
discontinued ; interruptedness. 

17*7 in Bailey vol. II. 

DisOOUtinuee (distynti niw t r). In 6 -tinue. 

[f. Dihcgntinub v . + “KK ; corresp. in form to F. 
discontinue pa. pple.] One to whom an estate is 
aliened to the ‘discontinuance’ of the heir in tail. 

1574 tr. Littleton’ t Tenures 121 a, If the tenaunte in the 
taile discontinue the taile, and after hedissciseth hix discon- 
tinue. a i6s6 Bacon Max. 4- Usts Lorn. Law ix. (1636) 35 
The Feme takes another husband, who takes a feoflement 
from the discontinue* to him and bis wife. 164a Perkins 
Prof Bh. v. # 107. 171 If the issue in taile doth disseise the 
discontinue? of nw Father of the land entailed. 1818 Cruise 
Digest V. 186 He afterwards disseised the discontinues 

DifOOntrnner. [f- Discontinue v. + -kk U] 
One who discontinues. + b. esf. One who discon- 
tinues his residence or attendance ; an abse- tee. 

a 1613 Oversury Characters, Puri tone Wks. (1856)80 He 
ever prayes against non residents, but is blmselfe the 
greatest discontinuer, for he never keepes near his text. 1630 
in Lamfs Rem . II. 174 (T.) The new statutes at Oxford 
permit none but those who . . reside there to take degrees. . 
so that many discontinues cannot in so short a time proceed 
as formerly. 1655 Fuller CM. Hist. 11. iii. f 16 He was no 
. . Discontinuer from his Convent, for a long time. *653 — 
Hist. Comb. 166 M. Bernard, a Discontinue^ and Lecturer 
of S. Sepulchers in Iomdon. 

^ Discontinuing, vb/. sb. [f. as prec. 4* -ing L] 
The action of the verb Discontinue ; cessation, j 
interruption. 

>6tt Cotcr., Discontinuation , a discontinuation, or discon- 
tinuing. 163$ H. Coc.an tr. Pinto’s Trav. lvii. (1663) 224 
All thesa pilgrims, which.. are nil the year long without dis- 


[ continuing, a 17x5 Burnet Own Times (R.). There were 
ho many dtsconttnuings, and so many new undertakings. 

t DiEGOnti nuingly, adv. Obs. rare, [(.dis- 
continuing pr. pple. + -ly In a discontinuing 
manner ; without continuance. 

1611 Coti/R., Disc ontinutmeut, discontinuingly, internus- 
siuely, by stops, with interruptions. 

Discontinuity idiskpsntitii/iffti). [f. med.L. 
type ^discontinuities , f. discontinuous : see next and 
•ity. Cf. Y . discontinuity { 1775 in Hatz.-Dann . \] 
The tpiality or state of being discontinuous; 
want or failure of continuity or uninterrupted 
sequence ; interrupted condition. 

*570 Dr k Math, Pref. 35 They will not be extended, to 
di^ontinuitie. i6»6 Ba< on Sylv* | 846 The Second is the 
Stronger or Weaker Appetite^ in Bodies, to Contimiitie, and 
*0 flic Discontinuitic. 1793 ynk Rng. Malady 1. x. jl 4 
(1734)97 Nature veems only to have provided proper Juices 
to hll up the Discontinuity (in wounds). 1874 I,. Sim-hin 
Hours vt f.ibraty (189.*) f. ix. 329 He passes from one con- 
ception to the other without the smallest consciousness of 
uny discontinuity. 1893 J. Put si-oko Loyalty to C hrtsl 1 1 . 
177 We arc at the foot of the ladder, and they at the top; 
but they know there is no discontinuity between lowest and 
highest. 

b. with a and //. A break or gap in a structure. 
1794 Si’llin an l "tew Nat. II. 413 'J lie spots may also l»e 
. . temporary holts, or disc outimutics in the luminous meteor. 

1835 K, H. Frouhi, Rem. (1838) 1 . 408, I sec sueli jumps and 
discontinuities us make me despair uf ever being intelligible. 

o. spec, in Nath, said of a function or its varia- 
tion; sec Di.scoM’JNUorn. 

Di«conti‘nuo r. Law. [f. Dihcontinue v. + 
-ok.] The tenant in tail whose alienation of an 
estate has caused a discontinuance. 

1768 Blackstonk Comm, III. 178 The law wdll not suppose 
the discontinuor to have aliened the estate w ithout power so 
to do, and therefore leaves the heir in tail to his action at 
law, and (xriuilh not his entry to lx lawful. 

DiKCOntimura* (disk^ntiMiiw,as), a . [(. med. 

1 .. itiscontinu-us ^in F. discon (inti ) , f. Dim- 4 + 

1 ontinuus : see Continuouh.] (Not in Johnson.) 

fl, Producing discontinuity; breaking continuity 
between parts ; gaping. Ob\. 

1667 Mil 10N P. L. \ 1. 320 So sore The grilling sword with 
discontinuous wound Pass’d through him. 1703 J. Phii u s 
R/>lendui Shilling (Y.\ A horrid chasm, disclos’d with orifv t* 
Wide, discontinuous. 

2 . Not continuous in space or time; characterized 
by want of continuity ; having interstices or breaks ; 
interrupted, intermittent, 

1718 Rowk tr. Lucan 111. 755 (Seager) ’lowers, engines, all 
tome thundering to the ground: Widespread the discon- 
tinuous ruins be. X730 tr. Leonard us’ Mtrr. Stones 32 In 
which case the Stones would be discontinuous and appear 
like little stones. 183a Nat. Phtlos , Electro-Magnet, xi. 

# 176 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) When the conductors are imper- 
feet, the currents are discontinuous. 1880 A. R. Wa| lac k 
fit. Li/e 1 3 This is one of the best cases . . of the discon- 
tinuous distribution of a .species. 1883 how J. W. Chitty in 
Law Reft. 26 C li. 1 >iv. 442 A li^ht of way. .is a cliscontinuous 
isi.cment, because a man is not always walking in and out 
of Ins front door. 

3 . Math. Discontinuous function : one that varies 
discontinuously, and whose differential coefficient 
may therefore become infinite: opp. to continuous 
function (sec Conti nuoitn 3^. 

1837 Babbagk Hridyew. Treat, iii. 59 note, Kvery law so 
imagined might be interrupted by any discontinuous func- 
tion. **45 C ayley Inverse Elliptic Eunct. , Analytically 
discontinuous. 1881 Maxwfli. Electr. Magn I. 8 The 
first derivatives of a continuous function may be discontin- 
uous. 1885 Wai son & Burbury Math. Th. Llectr. 4* Magv. 

1 . 50 If 0, the density of matter, be finite in any portion of 
spai e, the firiit differential coellicients of C cannot be dis- 
continuous in that portion of space. 

Disconti'nuoxisly, adv. [f. prec. 4* -LY 2.] 

In a discontinuous manner ; without continuity. 

1836 Dk Morc.an Dif. 4* Integer. Calculus 626Thosc [series) 
which can become divergent, or us near divergency ns we 
please, never arc discominuously connected with different 
functions ; that is, never represent one function for a value 
of oc Ixtween one pair of limits, and another for values be- 
tween another pair. 1874 Lf.w vs J 'roll. J-i/efif Mind I. 177 
All the phenomena constituting the external reality to us 
are presented discontinuous^. xSSiSpottiswoODK in Nature 
No. 624. 570 The effect of this is to discharge the electricity 
discontmuovuly. 

Disconti nuouKness. [f. as prcc. 4* -nens.] 
A discontinuous condition; want of continuity. 

1863 Grotk Plato I. ii. 97 The advoentes of absolute 
plurality and discontinuousness. H. Drummond Nat. 

Law tn S/ir. H\ (cd. 2) 43 Is not this another instance of 
the discontinuousness of Law I 

risconve nience, sb. Obs. cxc. dial [ad. 

1.. disconvctticntia (Tcrtull. c 200), f. disconvcnicnt • 
cm ; see DiscoNVtMENT and -knce. Cf. F. dis* 
convenance, Pr. and Sp. dis-, desconveniencia.] 

fl. Want of agreement or coi rcspondence ; in- 
congruity, inconsistency. (The opposite of Con- 
venience sb. 1.) Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1844) 82 Where mcaure faileth 
is disconucniencc^ a 1619 Fotherby A throw. 11. iii. f 2 (1622) 
211 A necessary disconucnience, where any thing is allowed 
to bee cause or it selfe 165 6 Hooufs Liberty % etc. (1841) 8; 
Fear arise th many times out of natural antipathies, but in 
these disconveniences of nature deliberation hath no place 
At all. 1660 K. Coke Justice Vimt. 39 I’he dictate of right 
reason, shewing to any action, from its convenience or dis- 


convenience with Rational nature, that there i* in it a Moral 
turpitude or a Moral necessity. 

+ 2 . Unfitness, unsuitableness, impropriety. (The 
opposite of Convenience sb. 4.) Obs . 

14.. Lydg. Secrets 053 Ther is a maneer discon venience 
In Re public a ix hoolde vicious, A kyng to pleyne vpon In- 
i digence, Outhir in dcsirs to been Avaricious. 1398 Florio 
,S< on u ene note zza, disconucnience, vnseemelincs. 

3 . Inconvenience, incommodity, disadvantage ; 
(with pi.) something inconvenient, an inconveni- 
ence. (The opposite of Convenience sb. 5-7.) 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1353 G kimai dk Cicero's Offices Pref. to Rdr. . To such sortes 
of annoyauncc and disronuenience light and moderation is 
brought by mornll d<N*trine. 1566 Faint ka Pal. Pleas. 1. 
183 What tormentes be in love, what travailcs in pursute . 
w hat disc onveniences. 16x3 J. Stfi'IIEnr Satyr. Ess. 202 
Hee. .lookes to the disconveniences, not the commodity, her 
getts by possession. 1643 Quarles Sol. Recant, u. 65 What 
! harm, what discoiivenicncc lies In bein£ foolc? what vant- 
age to be wise? 18x5 80 Jamikson, Dtsconvenience , incon- 
venience. A herd. 

Disconve'Xliftnce, v. dial [f, prec. : cf. 

C on vkn ikn ck v.] trans. To put to inconvenience ; 
to inconvenience. 

18x5-80 Jamieson, Disconven fence, to put to inconvenience. 
{ A herd . ) 189a Crockett Raiders xviii. 159 Sand had no 

cloak, .yet he did not appear in the least distonvenienccd. 

t Disconve’niency . Obs. [f. L. disconvcni- 
entia ; see DiacoN venience and -kncy.] 'i hequality 
j of being disconvcnicnt ; •• DiacoN venience sb. 

' x6ax Bi*. Mountagu Diatribx 42 The disconueniency or 
incoiiueiiiency of the duty commanded. 1640 Br. Reynolds 
Passions 39 Jhc natural con\enicncy or dUconvenicncy 
j which it l>rarcth to the faculty. 1630 T. Vaughan Anima 
I Mag 1 tea 7 None but God . . foresaw the Conveniencies and 
Disconvcniencicb of his Creatures. 

Disoonve uient, a. Obs. exc. dial. [ad. I.. 
disconvcnicnt-cm , pr. pple. of disconvtnire to dis- 
agree, be inharmonious or inconsistent, f. Dis- 44 
i onvenire to agree, suit: see Convenient.] 
f 1 . Not in accordance (will), not consonant (jo\ 
incongruous ; unsuitable, inappropriate. (The op- 
posite of Convenient 1-4.) Obs. 

. * 39 ® Tre- visa Barth. De P. R. ix. xv. (1495) 356 ThAt t> me 
is mount dysconuenyent and vnacurdynge to medycync 
1596 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 49 To those that is tou- 
. uenyent for our nature, and to eschew e Et flee all that is dis. 

1 ouucnieiit to the same. 1660 R. Coke Justice l ’ind. 39 
Actions convenient or disconvcnicnt with Rational nature. 
2 . Inconvenient, disadvantageous. (The opposite 
| of Convenient 6.) Obs. exc. dial 

i 1450 tr. De Imitatione lit. liv, Suche F in 8 c * as setnc)> to 
1 the disconuenient & lent profitable. *338 Starkey England 
1, iv. 140 Such pryuylcgc nt the fyrst bcgynnvng of the 
C hurch , , were veray expedyent . . no les then they be now 
1 dysconuenyent. 163a J. 11 an ward tr. BiondCs Bremen* 

* 132 To continue ns 1 nm, is for many respects discon, 
j venient untome. 18x5-80 Jamikson, Disconvcnicnt, incon* 
j venient. [Alt rd.] 

Disconven tide : see Di8- 7 b. 

Discophoraa (diskp-fordn), a. and sb. Zool. 

| [f. motl.L. /Jiscophora, pi. neut. of discop It or us, n. 

( ir. bi(XK<Mfs 6 poi bearing the discus (f. Mottos discus, 

4 -chopos bearing), taken in sense 4 faring a disk ’.] 

A. adj. 1 . lielonging to the subclass Discophora 
of II)drozoa, comprising the jelly-fishes. 2 . Be- 
longing to the order Discophora of suctorial worms, 
synonymous with Hirudinea or leeches. 

B. sb. One of the Discophora (in either sense). 
Also Di»oophor« (di’skifo«j). 

1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anal. 98 Forms .. closely 
allied to the larvte of the Discophora, 

Discophoroufl (disk^ forps), a. Zool [f. mod. 
L. discop/ioms (a. Gr. biono<pupos : see prec.).] 

1 . Having an umbrellar disk, as a jelly-fish : sec 
prec. A. i» 2 . I laving a sucking-disk, as a leech ; 
see prec. A. 2. 3 . Of or pertaining to the Disco- 
phora. 

1879 G. Am.kn Col. Sense iii. 28 The. .Conjectural limit vf 
discophorous vision. 

Discoplacental, etc. : see Disco-. 

Discord (di sked), sb. Also 3-4 de§-, 4-5 
dys*. f M K. dcs- f discord, a, OF. dcscord, descort 
(t 2th ci), discord, - cort (14-15^ c.), vbl. sb. f. 
disc order: see Discoud v . (OF. had also dis-, 
discords (ad. L. discord ia), whence perh. ME. spell- 
ing discords.] 

1 . Absence of concord or harmony (between per- 
sons) ; disagreement of opinions and aims; variance, 
dissension, strife. 

1x97 R* Glouc. (1724) 196 Vor July C«sar yt nom vorst . . 
poru descord & contxk, bat bytuenc or cld«m« vas po. 
a 1300 Cursor AI. 09923 (Cult.) Bot if dixxcnciun bi-tide, . . 
bat cs. .discord and stnjf. 1340 Ayenb. 43 pe 2enne of ham 
pet 2a web discord, c 1400 Maundkv. (1839) v. 38 Thei weren 
at gret Discord, for to make a Soudan. 1535 Cover dale 
Pr,K>. xv. 18 An angrie man stirreth vp strife, but he yt is 
pauent stilleth discorde. 1491 Shaks. i lien. VI, v. v. 6n 
For what is wedtocke forced? but a llell, An Age of discoru 
and continuall strife. 163a Litiicow Trav. vm. 354 These 
two Barones w'ere at great discord, about the love of a young 
Noble woman. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Benton, Men who 
at that time of dUcord and dehate consulted conscience . . 
more than interest. 1899 Kingsley Afisc. (i860) 1 . 13 Trying 
to sow discord between man and man, class ana class. 
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b. Personified. 

1667 Milton P. /„, x. 707 Discord first, Daughter of Sin, 
among th’ irrational, Death introduced. 17I4 Com i*kk Task 
iv. 48a Fell Discord, arbitre** of such debate. 183s Tknn\* 
son Lave 7 hou thf Land 68 Regard gradation, lest the Soul 
Of Discord race the rising wind. 

Apple 0/ discord : see Arris 5. 

2 . Want of agreement or harmony (between 
things') ; diversity, difference. 

iji» The Vina i/igden (Rolls) IV. *5 (Mat*.) J»ix seven! > 
translated )n law* wijwute discordc of wordes uJht of 
menynge. 15*0 C ax tons Ckron . A ng. iv. 37/1 h or the 
dyscorde of the paschal tyme he called a counsell in Alex- 
ander. 15 90 Shahs. MUs N. v. i. 60 Merry and tragicall. . 
How shall wee finde the concord of this discord? 160811 
Bz. Hall Mcdit. f I'oittes 11. 140 Nothing makes so strong 
and mortal 1 hostility, as discord in religions. 173a Pock 
Ess. Man 1. 391 All Nature is hut Art, unknown to thee 
. . All Discord. Harmony not understood, a 180 6 Br. Hors* 
lky Serm. III. xxxtx. (R.), The discordance of these errors 
is mistaken for a discord of the truths on which they are 
severally grafted. i88a~3 Schai-k Em yd, Retig. Kmnol. 
11 . 1011/1 The relations of the Chtftth to the government 
of Baden, .were entirely at discord with his own views. 

3 . AIus. (The opposite of Concord.) a. Dis- 
agreement or want of harmony between two or 
more musical notes sounded together ; dissonance, 
b. A combination of two or more notes not in 
harmony with each other; a chord which by itself 
is unpleasing or unsatisfactory to the ear, and re- 
quires to be Resolved* or followed by some other 
chord, o. The interval between two notes forming 
a discord ; any interval except the unison, octave, 
perfect fifth and fourth, major and minor thirds, 
and major and minor sixths (and the octaves of | 
these), d. A single note which is dissonant with 
another, or with the other notes of a chord. 

c <440 Tramp . Part*. 1 22/t Pyxcorde yfi songe, disso- 
nanci a. 1579 1 C. K. in Spenser* S/uph. Cal . Kp. Ped. $ 1 
Oftentimes a dixchorde in Musick maketh a comely con* 
cordaunce. 1600 Shahs. A. /.. it. vii. 6 If he, compact 
of iarres, grow Musicall, We shortly shall huue discord in 
the Sphearex. 1609 Don.ANn Ornitn. Micro/. 79 A Discord 
..is the mixture of diuerx sounds, natuinlly offending the 
eares. 167^ Playi-ori) Skill M us. hi. t 'Hie I)ts<ords are, 
a Second, Fourth, amt Seventh, with their Kijjhths. 1691-8 
Norris Pratt . /)/**. 229 As in Musick, what is Discoid in 
particular and separately considered, will be Harmony upon 
the whole. 17*5 Mason t//. M ns. i. 55 An adept ., might 
give his scientific hearers supreme pfeasuic by his skilful 
manner of resolving his discords. 1864 Brown iso Aht 
Vogter xi, Why rushed the discords in but that harmony 
should, he prized? 1875 (>isi-ii-y Harmony viii. 95 The 
chord in which the dissonance is heard is culled a Discord. 
*88* Macfahkkn Counter^, i. a A discord is a chord that is 
unsatisfactory in itself, or it is a note foreign to the prevail* 
ing harmony. 

Jag. 16x0 B. DtSi olliminium 46 My harmonious Pulse 
beats nothing but melodious Discords, to the tune of the 
Crosse and the Harpe. 1878 J. P. Hoitn Jesus viii. 30 He 
had silenced the discords or passion in his own breast. 

4 . Disagreement or want of harmony between 
sounds; a mingling or clashing of sounds, a con- 
fused noise ; a narsh or unpicasing sound. (Often 
with allusion to the musical sense : see prec.) 

*59 • Siiaks. Mids. N. tv. i. 1 23, 1 ncucr heard So musical! 
a discord, such xweet thunder. 160a Marnton Ant. 4 Met. 

\. Wks. 1856 1 . 67 1 here remainex no discord that can sound 
Harsh ac cents to the earcof our accord. *667 M II ION P, 1 ,. 
m. 300 Armn on Armour clashing bray’d Horrible discord, 
and the madding Wheeles Of brazen Chariots rag'd. 1791 
Mrs. Radcliffk Rom. Forest v, The bravura of La Motte 
whose notes sounded discord to his cars. 1835 Lyiion 
Ritual 1. iv, The very sight, the very voice of a Colonnn, j 
was a blight to his eye and a discord to his ear. 

5 . Comb., a* discord-wasted m\). 

*8*3 SiihLti- y Q. Mab iv. 79 The disiord- wasted land, 
t Di'soord, a. rat e. [a. K. discord , in 1304 dis - 
cars (( iodcf.\ ad. L, disiors , discord-cut discordant, 
at variance: see next.] Discordant. 

*114*5 Chaucer's Pars. T. F 744 tMSS. Lansd., Pctw., 
Selden] Vnmesurable & dixcorde 1 other MSS . desordcyncc, 
disordeyned] couelise. 1509 H\wls Past. Pleas. x\i. xiu. 
For musike doth sette in all unyte The discorde thynges 
whiche arc variable. *606 t ». W[om>co<. kk] tr, lint, ivsftne 
Ep. Ded., In Musieke, manie discord notes and manic turns 
make one consent. 

Discord (disked), v. 1 Also 4 6 dys-. [a. 
OF. des* % discorde-r (13th c* in Littrd , ad. 1.. dis * j 
cord arc to be at variance, f. distors , discord - adj. 
discordant, f. Dih- + cor, cord - heart : cf. concord.] 

1 . intr. Of persons ; To disagree, * differ * ; to I 
be at variance, to quarrel ; also, to dissent front. j 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3^640 (Cott.) pc gode . . wit alkin thing | 
sal hire acorde, pe wicked .. wit alkin senfi pai sal discord. ! 
*11340 Hampolk Psalter cxix. 6 With paint pat discord is 
fra J>e charite of hahkyrke i held anhede. <: 1400 Lan/rancs 
Cirurg \ 7a per l>cn matiye men bat discorden of dietynge 
of men bat ben woundid. 1494 Fauyan Ckron. 1. xxv. 18 
Here discordyth myn Auctour with some other wryters. 
1535 Stlwart Cron. Scot. II. 27S How the Lordi.x of Scot* 
lima discordit at the Hunlis. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. 
iv, 404 The human wil cannot discord from the Divine. 
«MT hacker ay Van. Fair xlv, They discorded with her. 
1867 Carlyle in Rem in. (1881) II. 124 We discorded 
commonly on two points. 

2 . Of things (chiefly) : To be different (from), 
discordant or inconsistent {with). 

1388 Wyclik Rom. Jerome's Prol., He wolde xhewen the 
newe to not discorden fro the olde testament, c 145® Mir our 
Saluodoun *397 Thire two la*t precedes semes to discorde 
in nothing. 1494 Fauyan Chron. ?. Ixxv. (R ), Thyse* two 


uacionx discorde in ntancis, but nat in t lolhing and 111 fa> lb. 
*608 Huron Def. Ministers' Reasons Re/ns, .Subst ri/tiom 
11. 166 Not because it accordelh or discordeth Mith the 
original. 1818 Jah. Mii l Brit . India 1 1 . v. v. 484 I he part} . 
the views of which were apt to discord with those of the 
leading members of the government. 

b. Of sounds : To be discordant or dissonant ; 
to jar, clash. 

a * 34 ° H \ m k>i k Psalter cl. 4 Acordc, as of sere volt ) s, 
uoght discordand, is suctc sange. 1 1440 Psomp. J'ai.-. 
iss/i Dyscordyn >n soundr, or syngynge, dissono . deli to. 
1530 Barki* Alv. D&Ji lo Discoid, oi disagree m time. 
xos6 Bacon Syha | 227 But Sounds do disturb and aliei 
one the other . . Sometimes the one jarring or discording 
I with the other and making a confusion. 

+ 3 . trans. To make discordant. Ohs. rare. 

>599 Sandvs Fnropje .Spec. (1632) 42 They adventure not 
1 to play upon that htiing .for fear of discording all tlie rest 
1 of their harmonic, a 16*7 tsce Dim oriihoJ. 

t Disco rd, v. 2 Ohs. Janicry. [f. Dux- 7 a + 
j CoitD j/>.I] (tans. To replace (the intestine) of an 
1 incorded or ruptured horse. So Di&oo’rding vhl. 
j sh. y the relieving of hernia in this way. 

*607 TorsFi.L Pour-/. Beasts (1658) ^07 Having so dis- 
corded, that ix to say, returned the gut into his right pln< e 
ibid.. Forget not the next day after his discording to un- 
loosen the lint, and to take it away, .and at the thicc wocks 
end. .it were not am Use to geld the stone on (hat side awn}, 
so shall he never be encorded again on that side. 

t Disoord&ble, a. Ohs. [ME. distortin' bh % , 
a. OF. des-y discardable , ad. L. cfisiordiilnl-is dis 
agreeing, discordant, f. discordarc : see Discord 7 \ 
and -ble.] Characterized by discord, discordant. 

* 1374 Ciiaijcir Troy las in. 1704 f 1 7 s Elements, that 
been so discardable. 1393 f Jou i- k ( 'on/. II. 225 It is nought 
discardable Unto niy woid. blit accordnble. 1549 LomM. 
Sioil. xi. too The samnetes herd the tua discoidabil consnlis 
of herenius. 

Discordance (disk^-jdans'. [a. OF. des - , dis- 
lordatnc •-* It. scotdanza for disiot danza (Hoiioj, 
J*. type *di si orddutia. f. diu online : see Discord 
v. and -anck.J 

1 . The fact of l^eing discordant ; disagreement, 
want of concord. 

. * 34 ° - 0 ' enh . 2 so Vor of pe discordance of l»e hcitc coni}» 
J>c discoi dance of pe hodie r *386 Uu < 1 k J'ats. /'. Pv*>i 
After the diverse discoi dances of oure wikkcdue.ses 
Camiin Gold. I.eg, 427 1 > 2 1 hys holy s;i>nt \ ucs lalKHiicd 
cucr to pease alle dysiordaunce and stijf, 1494 Faiivxn 
( hi on. I. \i. ccxni. (R.), In this sayin^e appcretli some 
discordaunt e with other writetx. a 1619 I* 01 ill rhy . i throw. 
II. xii. § 1 (1O22) 329 '1 he whole tomordame of the woild 
lousists in discordances. 1656 Hohhfs Liberty, eft. (R.), 
The « list ordance between the action an<l the* law. 18*9 
Mackiniosii sp. tn l/o.l'om. 2 Mar. Wks. 1840 III. 174 
This rapidly increasing discoi dance between the let in and 
the nractiie of the Criminal Law, arose in the best limes of 
our history. 1864 J. H. Niwvan Apol tc*6 They wi re in 
discordance with each other, from the first, in theii estimate 
of the means, [eii |. 

2 . Discord of sounds ; harsh or dissonant noise. 

(‘1400 Rom. Rose 4251 In Hoites made he discordaunt «*. 

1483 Cath. Augl. ioi/i A Disiordame . . dt ion am ia. 1801 
Son hi- y /ha/aba mi. viii, Cries, Which rung in wild dis 
1 ordam e round l lie* rix k *878 Bi san 1 *Kr R k i< t clia's Atb 
xviii. (1887) 132 1 he curious mixtuic of discoi dances whu h 
lose to the oigan-loft. 

Discordancy (disk/ 7 \idansi). [ad. I.. t\pc 
* discordihifiii : sec prcc. and •AN*C\.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being discordant. 

1608 1 >. T. its. Pol.Sf Mor, 94 Whcie there is a difference 

therefore in Religion, there is alwnics lightly a <Um ordam ie 
in affection. 1780 Burke sp. at Bristol Wks. III. 157 In 
such a discordancy of sentiments, it is bcttci to look to the 
nature of things than to the humours of men. *8*5 Jam 
Ai sti-n Emma i. xii. 83 Our disc'ordam ies must alw-a}s 
arise from my being in the wrong. 1855 Brow ning Perish tah 
(1884) i*8 How reconcile disc ordancy. 

2 . = Discordance 3. 

1607 Walking! on Opt. Glatse v. 33 The Uxly is like an 
instrument of tnus'uke, that when it nath a discoidancy in 
the strings, is wont to jarre, 1796 Simimas . Surinam II. 
xvi. 4 Al>solutcly deafened by discordant y and noise. 

Discordant (dwkp Jdant;, a. ( sh . . [M K. des- t 
dis-, dyscotdattl , a. OF. de r-, dtsi ordant, pr. pplc. 
of de reorder : *ee Dihcordv. and -ant.] 

1 . Not in accord, not harmoniously connected or 
related ; at variance ; disagreeing, differing ; in- 
congruous. Const, to, front, with. 

(1*91 Bruton i. Prol. (1865) 2 En taunt qe lour usages ne 
soynt mie dexcordauntz a drciturc. 1 c 1374 Chai i i » / roy • 
Ins il 988 (10^7) No discordaunt b’i n S y-fere, As |ms, to 
vsen terincs of Physik. *114*0 Hchiceve De Reg. Prim. 
96 As discordant as day is to the ti>ghl. *550 Bale Apology 
(R ) So long as he is so dyscordaunte to h> mself. 165* 
obufs Lcviath. 11. xxvi. 140 The reasons and resolutions 
are, and must remain discordant. 1677 Half: Prim, t ''rig. 
Man. l ii. 57 If dihcordant from it, tnc sentence of Con- 
demnation [follows]. 1781 Cow l-h k Retirement 173 Dis- 
cordant motives in one centre meet. *868 K. Kowakoh 
Raleigh I. iv. 52 The current accounts arc in some points 
curiously discordant * yet far less discordant than aic the 
portraits. *868 Gladstone Jhv. Mnndi I. (1870) *6 r l e*ii- 
mony.dn no case discordant with that of the Iliad, 
b. Living in discord, disagreeing, quarrelsome. 
*447 J* Harrison Exhort. Scottes H iii, I. .accuse, .myne 
awne rebellious, discordant and gracelex children. *597 
Shaks. a Hen. 11% Induct. 19 The blunt monster wuh 
vneounted heads, The still discordant, waucring multitude. 
1776 Johnson Let. to Bormell at Dec., When once a dis- 
cordant family has felt the pleasure of peace, they will not 
willingly lose it. 1803 Wellesley in Owen De&. 328 He 


united that discordant and turbulent race in the common 
cause. 

2 . Of sound : Inharmonious, dissonant, jarring 
* 1400 Rom. Rose 4247 Discordaunt ever fro armon}?. 
And dihtoned fioin melodie. 1791 CoNGRr\F Hymn to 
Harmony v i, War, with discordant notes and jarring noise 

I he haimony of peace destroys. 176a Kaxirs Elan, t nt. 

II 66(1813)68 '1 wo sounds that refuse incor|>oiation or 
mixture, are said to be discordant. 1784 CowrKR Task vi. 
787 No passion touches a discordant string, But all is hat* 
inony and love. 1871 L. Stephen Ptaygr. Fur. (1894) vii. 
iso Some tli<M,qrdant whrieks from our guides made the 
summer night hideous. 

f B. sh. in //. Discordant things, attributes, of 

propositions. ()Af. 

« 1400 lest. Lore 11.(1542) 319 *'a By these accordauiKcs. 
dis* ordanles la*n toyned 1551 T. Wiinon Logthe (1380) 
52 Contraries, are mh he discordauntes as van not l»e, at 
one and the same tune, in one substaumr. Ihtd. sub. 
Note further, that all disi'ordauntes are not contrary, at • 
cordyng to their, common accidentes, but accordyng to 
their pro|>er different, e. 

Hence Pisco rtsntiiiii, discordant quality, 

17*7 Bailpy vol. II, Pis< ortlantness. disagreeable ness. 

Discordantly (disk^jdintli;, <fc/r\ [f. prcc. + 

-I.Y - ] In a. dihcoidant manner; inharmoniously, 
incongruously. 

1663 IIoyi k( clours Wks. I. 741 (R ) If they lie discordantly 
tuned .. Ik- ing struck together they make but a harsh and 
troublesome noise. *•44 Uarim.k Past tjt Pr. 1. i. (1B45) 6 
Human faces gloom discordantly, disloyally on one another. 
1876 Mon ky Umr>. .Serm. i (1877)' 1 j ’I he most dist ordantly 
opjwjsite character-* have yet exhibited a common element 
ill this inspiration of a gieat hatred. 

t Discarded, ///. a. Ohs. [f. Dincoiio v. e 
-ED I.] Set at variance ; fallen out. 
a 16*7 Middlkion Anything /or Ouiet I,{fe v, ad Jin., 
j Discorded friends aton'd, men and their wives. 

tDincOTder. Ohs. Also 5 -our. [a. AF. 

disi or dour, OF. di.uordeor, f. dc\-, dis* order to 
Discord: see -Kit 1 .] A quarreller ; a maker oi 
discord. 

t xaoo lr .Set rota Sn ret , Gim. Lotdsh. (F. K. 'J'. S.) 115 
A full ffnee wiihouten bolnyng, l>ytokyns a Mryuer, a dys. 
t ortlour. a *6a8 I*. Gmi mi i h .Sidney (1652) in 'i'rilmtex to 
their common Idol Dis* order. 

Disco rdfal, a. rate. Tf. Discord sh. ; earlier 
dis(0/d)+ -FIT..] Bull of discord; quarrelsome, 
1506 Sri muck P\ y. i\. ii. 30 Unmindfull Ujth of that dis- 
(ordfull 1 rew. Ibid. iv. iv. ^ Blnndnmour full of vain- 
glorious sought, And rather xtird by his discordfull dame. 
1867 G. M a< ih)n aid Poems 167 Why should I discordful 
tilings Weave into cadence urdered right? 

Disoordi&g (dixkpadiij , vhl. sh. [f. DiHCoRD 
r . 4- -INti 1 .] Dixagiceing, disagreement, dis- 
cordance. 

*•97 B. G Lor< , .(i724)2';s Bytucne hem nas non dyscordyng. 
« 4»3 Cath. A ugl. 101/1 A Disr.ordytige c»f voces, diaphoma. 
1593 Biison (on 't. Christ's Ch. 96 The false rejMirt of their 
disinrdifig e\erywherr spread by these dc« civers. 

Discording (diskp jdiij\ ///. a. [f. as prcc. + 
-lxu-.] Disagreeing, discordant. 

*: *374 Ciialu t k Booth, ill. Pr. ii. 68 Dyun se HenfrriccH and 
discordyng. 1398 Trk\ isa Barth. Pe P. R. v. xxiii. G495) 
tit A ilyscordyng voyte . . trowhleth the acordc of many 
voyccs. C 1400 Mai niov. (Roxb. ) iv. 11 pe land of Grece 
cs be next rnntree pat vari«-/ and es discordand in faith 
and letters fra vs and oure faith. . >594 Dalnymplk lr. 
Lestid s Hist. .Scot. 1. 68 Nnthing . . discordeng w l the truth 
of the histone. 1633 Simoihkm i'rne Happiness 128 
Yet they have but a discording concord. 1706 I)k Foe 
Jute Piv. xi. 247 Discording Parties can no Pleasute 
bring, No Safety to the People, or llte King. 1808 Scorr 
Marm. lit. Introd. viii, Whose doom discording neighbour* 
sought. 

t Di*0OOrd<>U* f a. Ohs. [ f. L. dist ors , disi ot d- 
adj. (or Eng. Dihcoud sh.) 4. •oi , m. Cf. mcd.K 
discordiosus, OF. dneordicus, of which the Eng. 
rt pr. would be discoi diottsi] Characterized by 
or full of discord ; of the nature of diacord ; dit- 
cordant. 

1597 8 B»*. Hai i .Sat. 111. i. 43 And men grue greedie, 
distordous, and nice. *6iR-*5 —* Contempt., (K i', xtn. v, 
1 ’he haish and discordou* note*. 1635 — Hard Texts 555 
I heare and ahhorre the discordou* noise of your sins. 

t DifCO’ri&te, ppl. a , Ohs. rare. [ad. metl.L. 
discoridt-us , pa. pplc. of disc or i are to flay, akin, 
scourge (in Du Cange), f. I.. dis - (Dih- 4) + con- uni 
skin, hide: cf. earlier L. dhondre to skin, and see 
De- pref 6.] Flayed. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 271 b/i He was of them discory* 
ale and flayn quyck, and deyde not. 

Discorporate (disk^-jpt»rA , ppl. a. rare. [f. 
Din- 10 + Corporate a.: perh. ad. mcd. (Anglo)L. 
discorpordlus dissolved, 1 corpus discorporatum 
dissolutum dcclaramus * RymerXV. 244/1.] 

1 1 . Deprived of corpoiate character and privi- 
leges ; made no longer a corj»orntion ; disin- 
coi porn ted. Ohs. 

1 68a Em/. Elect. Sheriffs 4c The City wax never to tbi* 
day diacorporate. *688 i.ond. Gas. No. 2391/1 Such of the 
said Corporation* . . are not Discorporate or Dt»*o!ved. 

2 . Not corporate ; not united into a corporation ; 
dissociated, {notice- use.) 

*•33 Carlyle Diderot in Mtu Ess. (1888) V. 11 Corpora* 
tion* of all sorts have perished (from corpulence) ; and now 
instead of th« seven corporate selfish spirit*, we have the 
four and twenty million* of d incorporate selfish. 

54*-a 
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Diaoorporat# (riiskpJjRir^t , v. rare. [I. Dih- 
ft + Corpora tic v.\ i>crh. immcri. rc|>r. a mcd.L. 
* .incorporate : cf. prcc.J 

1 . trans To deprive of corporate character ; to 
dissolve (n corporate body). 

.M| I’ Hi ni DeJ. C ha* ter Land 40 A Corporation or 
Society of men may tl incorporate and dissolve themselves 

2 . To separate from a cotporate body ; to disso- 
ciate, disconnect. 

«•*« / titn. Rev Oct. 309 Grattan predicted that a 
prii'tiliood unconnected with the English (Government 
would lead to a Catholic laity discorporated from the |>eople 
of England. 

t Discorreapo‘nd*noy. Oh. [f Dim- 9; cf. 
next.] Want of correspondence. 

4x641 111 *. Mount agu Aits 4 Mon. f 164a) 4 20 'those 
word* . . make very much din correspondency inter parts 
which doe hang handsomely enough together 

t Di*©orr«*po*ndent, a. Obs. rare [f. 
Din- io.J Lacking correspondence or congruity ; 
not answering one to another. 

16*4 W Mountaguk Devout Fss. it vii f 3 (R.> It would 
be discor respondent 111 respect of Cod 

f Disooraive, a. Med. Obs . [f. Dim- 10 + 

Cohmivk.] Not 4 corsive*, corrosive, or escharotic. 

* 64 * K. M ahikw Uni. AUh. | 99. 161 It is altogether 
discorsive, and not contractive, ami therefore safe and 
profitable for Women that have Cankers in thetr breasts 
f DilCO Mi a. Obs. rare. [atl. mori.L. disios us, 
f. disi us Dink : see -ohk.] Characterized by a disk. 

t686 /’/it/. 7 'tans. XVI. 285 These hnue radiated, dtscosc, 
ami flat Flowers. 

Discoat, var. of Dispoant v. Oh. 

+ Disoost&te (<lUkp*st/t , a. Hot. Oh. [f. 
Dis- 1 + L. costdt'Us ribbed, Cohtatk, f. tosta a 
rib.] Of leaves: Having rachatcly divergent ribs. 

xltt Balfour Man. Rot. 73 Discostate [titter 4 dd. Diver- 
KcntJ. 

Dfaoostomatoua : see Diaro-. 

Dinooum-, -counfite. etc . obs. if. Discomfit. 
t DisoOU’nsal. v. Oh. In 5 disoounseylle. 
[ad. OK. descon Jesiunscillier ~ It. din onsigl tare : 
prob. common Romanic, f. de r-, dis- (Din- 4) f L. 
constitute to Counhkl.] 

1 . trans. To counsel (a person) against some 
undertaking or course of action ; to give advice 
dissuading from ; — Dinadvjsk 2. (Also with 
double object, quot. 1477.! 

c 1477 Caxios Jason 96 b, [The king) aim to Jason . . and 
inoche dis-councevlled him thenlerprixe of colchox. * 4*3 
— Gold. Leg. 117 b/i Ye discounseylle your frendes fro the 
euerlaxtyng lyf. a iut Mas. M. lusht-T tr. Mores 1 nat. 
Passion Wks. 1 391/1 He d\ si outisuyled hym to take thys 
death vppon hym. 1600 Hollanu Livy xxxvi xxxiv 938 
He ..would have di*t ounselled and * feared than .. from 
foolish and furious dessigues. 

absot. 1 5^9 Homilies l. Adultery 11. (1859) 122 Holy 
Scripture disswadeth (or dtxcounselleth) from doing that 
filthy hinne 

2 . To give counsel against (an action or under- 
taking! ; w Dinauvisk 1, 

509 Sandis Luro/jf Spec. (i6ja) 108 They . not onely 
inhioite. .the reading of Protestant Hookes, .but discoutisefl 
also all joyniiig with them in any service of God. a 1631 
Donne Serai, cii. (1848) IV. 361 loab ..did yet duomadc 
and discounsel this numbering of the people. 

tDiSOOUHSelled, ///. a. Obs . In 5 de«- 
oounoeylled. [after OF. desconseillij discouraged, 
left without comfort, disconsolate, pa. pplc. of dcs- 
c onseillter : see prcc.] Without resource or support, 
desolate, disconsolate. 

[1*9* Britton hi v. | 1 Soen heritage, qe fust endormi et 
dcsconsele \v r. descouiihcillee, tr. unsupported). Ibid, 
iv tii. | 4 Si la valise demoerge deftconxeifc (unprovided] 
outre vi meys. Ibid. $ 10 Cmn ele fust tout \oioe ct des- 
tonsch? ) 1480 Canton Ovids Met. xm. ix, Now I am .. 
fallen in orphan) te of parents & of my lorde, and am poure 
Sc desherytld, rxilled \ descounceylled. 

Discount (drskauut), sb. Also 7 discompt. 
[a. 16th c. K. dcsiomplc, earlier desionte , raod.F. 
dhompte, vbl. sb. f. desiompier to Discount. 

The Trent h deuompte, diKompte has Hot the technical 
sense of discount, which is expressed by tscompte. with vb. 
escompter, adapted from It. sumto, scoufan '1 he earlier 
sense of discount in Kng was npp ns in French, the 
technical xcnxe being Inter, taken perhaps from Italian s<onto , 
though attached to the existing word ) 

1 1 . An abatement or deduction from the amount, 
or from the gross reckoning or value of anything. 
Obs (cxc. as in a). 

i6«« Png. Commissioners to Jos. /, in Fortesc. Papers 
*89 The discount of the pepper brought into Hollande. 
1669-70 Marvkll Corr. cxxxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 306 III 
discount of the third yeare to !>e layd at the Custom® 
House, to supply what falls short 17*7-51 Chamiors 
Cycl., Discount , is also used with less propriety for the 
tare, or wm»te of any commodity, sum, etc. > There are 13 
shillings discount in this bag The cag of oil sent me from 
Spain leaks; there are fifty pints discount. 1798 Bav 
Amer Law Reg (1809) I. 16 Against plaintifTs bill, defen- 
dant filed a discount for the loss of rent by plaintiff's delay. 
Ibid. 117 Permitted to offer [their claim] in discount against 
plaintiff's demand, 
b. fig. (partly from 3 .) 

* 7 Si A. Mlri*hy Gray' sAhh 7 rni. No. y6 ? 9 The 
Peevishness of these my Creditors is a great Discount upon 
my Happiness. 1794 Mish Gunning Packet III. j8 Present 
fears arc a heavy discount on future expectations. 1I99 1 


• I*. Hail PHsai aiinttA 54 '1 he partiality for Bauddhas .. 

must, very likely, be received with liberal discount 
I 2 . Commerce, a. A deduction (usually at a certain 
rate per cent.) made for payment before it is due, 
j or for piompt payment, of a bill or account ; a 
> deduction for cash payment from the price of an 
article usually sold on credit ; any deduction or 
, abatement from the nominal value or price. 

1690 Livhoi tes Curt. Math . no For Uiscompt or reliate 
of money, Ibis is th«* Proportion. 170* Ilnrhsqut R 
1 / ' F strange'* Pis (Jnev 269 Here’s ready Money .* Speak, 

whnt Discount? 1657 Penny Cyd IX 18 1 The name of 
disi ount is also ajiplied to < ertutn trade allowances upon the 
nominal pm cs uf goods. Ibid , The rates of dis<ount in (a 
list now liefore us| vary from 5 to 40 j>er cent, upon the 
nominal prices of the different articles. 186a Bi mion tik. 
Haute* (i86ji 753 Draw all the profits without discount oi 
percentage Mod. A retail lx lokseller who gives Iwopetue 
in the shilling discount. A discount of 5 per cent, is offcicd 
for payment of this account befoic the end of the month. 

b. The deduction made from the amount of a 
bill of exchange or promissory note, by one who 
gives \alne for it before it is due, this deduction | 
being calculated at a defined rate per cent, for the , 
time the document has to run ; practically, the in- 
terest charged by a banker or bill-discounter for 
advancing the \aluc ol a bill before it is due. 

This is the common form in which banks anti discount- 
houses advance monrv to jiersons ragagetl in 1 om inert e ; the 
banker or discounter hay mg thus purchased the bill at a cl is. | 
count keeps it till maturity, w hen ne realizes the full amount, j 
In practne, discount is calculated ax the interest' on the 
umouiil of the bill for the tune it has to run; this is mote 1 
than what arithmeticians call the true </o< <>/<«/, w hich is | 
teckoned as interest on the p*esent n*o*th ( i.e that sum 1 
which if invested at the given rate for the given time would 
amount to the face value). 

1683 R. Ct an v i. {tit It), Tables for the Forliearame and 
Discompt of Money. 173* Dk For Lig I htdesman I. 
I’rrf. n The dismal consequences of usury, high discount, 
and paving interest for money. 1859 Barn. Smith Artth. 

>V Atgebui (cd. 6> 491 Wc may dehne the Discount of a sum 
of money to lie the interest of the Present Worth of that 
sum. Tabulated from the present time to the tune when the 
sum would be piopcrly payable. 1863 Fawc ut Pol. Lion. 

111. vi. (1876) 361 'I he value of money is said to be repre- 
sented by the Bank rate of discount. i88t I. Bkook-Smiih 
Artth . (ed 6) 323 With bankers and bilhdiscountcrs, dis- 
count is the interest of the sum specified, whereas, tnopcrly 
sjieakiug, it is the interest of the present worth of that sum 
And as the present worth of a sum due at n future time is 
less than the sum itself, the tine discount is less than the 1 
bunker's or mercantile discount ; and therefore the banker | 
obtains a small advantage. 

3 . The act of discounting a bill or note ; with 
//.. a single transaction of this nature. 

*839 4 ® W. Irving Wolfeit's R . (18551 **9 To establish 
a bank of deposit, discount, and circulation. 1846 M Ci 1- 
loc h site. Brit. F.mpite (1854) II. 43 *1 lie Scotch banks 
make their advances partly by discount of bills, and partly 
by what arc termed cash ao omits, or cash ctcdits. 1866 
t mi wi* Banking 111 78 Shall you require either loans or 
discounts, and to what amount? 1878 J kvons Pi tin. Pol. 
Icon 114 ’Ihc most common and proper way in which 
.1 hanker gives credit and employs his funds is in the dis- 
count of hills. 

4 . At a discount ; at less than the nominal or 
usual value ; below par; fuf. in low esteem, reduced 
in estimation or regard, depreciated. (Opp. to at 
a Phkmium.) 

1701 Land. Gas. No. 3710/} Their Dills go at 50 per Cent. 
Discount, 1833 Ht Maktinfau Bukchy the Banker 1. vi. 

130 When its notes were at a discount. 1848 Mill Pol. 
be on. 111. xx. f'3 (1876) 373 [J he price of hills would fall 
below par ; a bill for tool, might l»e bought for somewhat 
less than 100 1 ., and bills woulu lie said to be at a discount. 
1861 GobcHLN Lor. L tik. 5 though one system of coinage 
were adopted for all countries, claims on foreign countries 
would nevertheless vary in price, and would &till be either 
ut a premium or at a discount. 

Jig. i8t* Gln. P. Thompson F. xerc. (1843)11. 237 'Con* 
servative T principles are at a discount throughout the 
world. 184* Makkiat /'m/rW AV01/ xxi, We should be 
at a pretty discount with the red-coats. 1856 Rlai* AW »< r 
too ia'e Ixxxv, Servants are at a great premium, masters at 
a discount, m the colony. 

5 . Fill ia rds. An allowance made by a superior 
to an inferior player of a deduction of one or more 
counts from his score for every count made by the 
latter. (C.S.) 

0 . at/rib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 2 b\ as 
discount-broker, ore whose business is to cash 
or procure the cashing of notes or bills of exchange 
at a discount; also discount accommodation , busi- 
ness, house ; (in sense 2 a) discount-bookseller. 

1863 t \wchTT Pol Leon. it. v. (1876) 163 Applying to a 
banker or discount broker for loans. Ibid. ill. ix, 1 18761 41$ 
'Ihe Knglish discount-houses «c>llect all the bills which ure 
drawn upon France. 1866 Chi mi* Banking ix 190 The 
director . contra* t»*d the discount a< 1 ommod.it ion to the 
public 1876 W ot Id V. No. 117 5 At to-day’s rates theic 
cannot possibly be any appreciable profit in discount husi 
ness. 1889 Spectator 31 Aug. 368^ Hauler's, which dis* 
count l>oohscllerx sell at 9 d. a copy\ 

Discount (diskuu nt, drskaunt), vA Also 7 
diacompt. [a. OF. desconter (13th c. in LittnJ), 
descompter (14th c.\ mod.F. ddcompter — Sp. des- 
contar (M inshea 1599^, It. disco ntare, scontare * to 
vnreckon, to abate in reckoning * (Florio 1598), 
med.L. disco input arc (1393 in Du Cange), a late L, 


or C om. Romanic formation from Din- 4 + 
com Put tire to Count, Compute.] 

1 1 . trans. To reckon as an abatement or deduc- 
tion irom a sum due or to be accounted for: Obs. 

16*9 *mr K. Ciiam hi rs Petit, in Ruxhw. Hut. Coll. ( 1650) 
I 679 I he other moily to l>e dixcompted upon xuch Goods 
ox the Petitioner shall make entries of l>y Rxportation or 
Imnoitatioii in the Custom-houxc, London, until tin* debi 
with thr interest be fully satisfied and paid. 1645 Pail 
If ist , ('has. /, an. 1645 (R ) 'that all provisions, or other 
ncccssaiies, provided by your care, be so ordered, that 
account may be made what is taken , and that the said 
provisions may be discounted upon the pay of the said 
army. 1696 L. riRHL Bue/Ril. (1857) IV' 93 Ihc Purky 
men hauls have offered to advance a considerable suinme 
to the king, provided it may be discounted out of the 
CUstomrs of their fleet. 17*6 R Ni-wion in Reminisit nets 
(Oxf. Hist. Sot ) t>4 Dccicmcnts . bo call’d as so much 
did .. dtiiisicie , or was discounted from a Scholar’s En- 
dowment. 

fb. To abate, to deduct. Obs. 

165* Nm-diiam tr. .Si Idea's Mare C /. 266 By dis-counting 
38 years from the year 1051, that year 1012, is sufficiently 
manifest. 1664 Butli-r Hud. 11. 111. 1105 All which [plunder] 
the Cotiq’rcr did discompt, To pay for curing of his Rump, 
a 1715 Ih Rsn Own lime II. 377 I hey* made such excep- 
tions to those of the other side, that they discounted ux 
many voices ax gave them the majority. 18*8 Whmik 
s v , Merchants discount five or six per cent., for prompt or 
for ad vain ed pay ment. 

+ C. Io discount into est : to deduct 1 interest * 
(now called discount ) on receiving the amount of 
a bill or note before it is due : see sense 3. Oh. 

1684 Load Gaz No. >945/4 Beiause it may be some con- 
v fluency to have piesent Money, if they please to dis- 
count intciest, they may have it at the Office. 1701 Ibid. 
No 171*8/4 Plie whole Loss being to be paid by' the Under- 
takers within 60 days.., or sooner upon discounting the 
Interest. 

f d. To reduce the amount of (a debt ; by a set- 
off. Obs. 

>715 Swn-r To Earl Oxford ut Wks. 1758 111 . 11. 46 
Pat visol discounts nrienrs By lulls for taxes and repairs. 

f2. intr. Vo discount for : to provide a set-off 
for; to meet, satisfy. Oh. 

1647 in Rushw. Hist. ( oil. tv. II. 1075 Public monies 
whicn . . Mr. 'I horiilon had no ways satisfied or discounted 
for before his death. 1687 R. L^Lstrangk //ut. Junes 
i. 159 Discounting .. for what we have Kereiv’d from the 
Westminster- Insurance Ofiii ex. 1690 Drvdi-n Don , Se- 
bastian 111. i, My pinyers and pcnancc shall discount for 
these, And beg of heaven to charge the hill on me. 

3 . trans. To give or receive the ‘present worth 9 
of (a bill of exchange or promissory note) before it 
is due. a. To pay the value beforehand, with 
a deduction equivalent to the interest at a ccitain 
percentage for the time which it ha* still to run. 
D. Of the holder: To obtain cash for (a bill or 
note , with such deduction, Indore it is due. (See 
Dimcopnt sb. 2 b.) 

1694 Load. Cal':. No 3008 4 Forrign Bills of Exchange 
will be Dis< ounted after the Rate of Four and half per 
Cent, per Annum. 173* Dk 1 ’ol Eng. Tradesman I. 
i Suiipl u. 389 lhc seller had a supply by discounting the 
j bills. 1777 SnmiiiAN .S ch. .Si and. til 11, Have you 
' lieen able to get me that .. bill discounted? 1848 Mu l 
Pot. Eton 111. xi. § 4 A bill of exchange, when merely dis- 
counted . docs not perform the functions . of money, but 
is itself bought and sold for money. 1854 11 . Milltk .St h. 
4 .Sihut. xxni. (i860) 251 'i, 1 was fortunate enough not 
I to discount for him a single bad bill. 1878 Ji-xonh Prim. 

I Pol. Peon. 114 A banket will . . discount such a hill, that is, 
buy it up for the sum due, after subtracting interest . for 
} the length of time thr hill has to run. 

( 4 . Jig. In various senses derived from the fore- 

, going ; a. To leave out of account ; to disregard, 
omit. b. To deduct or detiact from, to lessen, 
c. To part with a future good for some present 
| consideration, d. To settle or account for bcforc- 
| hand. And now esp . : ©. To make a deduction in 
estimating the worth of (a statement, etc.); to 
make allowance for exaggeration in. f To take 
| (an event, etc.) into account beforehand, thus 
| lessening its effect or interest when it takes place. 

I 170* S. Pamklr ditto's De Limbus 237 To relinquish 
hinistlf, to discount his Body, and take up with a Sumrnum 
Bonum incommensurate to the Whole of Ins Person 1716 
M. Dam ks A then. But . III. Cntic Hist. 26 The Jacobitx 
unaccountable Schism has been thoroughly discounted by 
our learned Dr. '1 urner. 1768' W 'out an oj Ilona* 1 . 165 In 
this light .. how much would (they) have to discount of 
their boasts of having had a number of women as worthless 
as themselves? 1836-7 Sir W Hamilton Metaph. xl. (1859) 
II. 403 Of the three opinions (I discount Brown’s), under 
this head, one supposes [etc.]. 185* J* H. Newman Cath. 
in Eng. 329 Absolution for n week ! then it seems, she hax 
discounted, if I may so speak, her prospective confessions, 
and may lie, thieve, drink, and swear for a whole seven 
days with a Gear conscience. 1855 Briwley LAs., Poetiy 
4 Crit. 185 Discounting immortality for pottage. t« 
.Sat. Rev V, 660/1 Making it* own little profit by cleverly 
discounting a part of the great conception, i860 l but. Ia. 
825'! His father discounted and exhausted the policy of 
perfidious concession. *873 H. Spfm xr .Stud. Soctol. v. u» 
We. have to estimate [thej worth [of evidence] when it ha* 
been discounted in many ways. 1876 E. Mkllor Pnesth. 
iv. 17a To discount from the teaching of Christ the words 
* eat ’ and ‘ drink a* modal terms . . is to relinquish the 
literal interpretation. 1880 Dotty News 33 Sept., Acquaint- 
ance from books with the place to be visited 4 discounts ’ 
the enjoyment of the visit. 186* Bitmfll Counting-house 
Viet, s, v., 'to discount news or intelligence, a cant phrase 
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much used in Citv circles, is to anticipate or expect suih 
intelligence, and then ait as though it find already arrived. 
1M3 C. J. Wit ls .1 foti. Persia ji5 After a time one learns 
to incutally discount the statements niude hy the natives. 
a i®®4 M. Pat 1 iron d/e///. (1885) 314 Nor had his (New* 
inan’sj perversion, so long looked for, and therefore mentally 
discounted, at all fallen upon me like it blow. 

5 . Ht’lliards. To allow discount to, as to discount 
an inferior player. { L'.S.) 

Hence Diaoou'nted ///. a. t Discou nting vbl. 
sb. and ///. a . 

68a Scarce it E 1 c hanges 6 Discounted Exchange, is, 
when the Drawer and the Remitter is one and the suite 
Person. 173s Dk Foi- Eng. Tradesman I. Suppl. ii. 391 
Discounting of hills is i ertnin death to the tradesman 
«86x Gohcnkn For. Rjuk. 41 The discounting establish* 
ments at home. **®4 Mauih. R.xattt. us May s/i Fraudu- 
lent discounting of woithlcfi* accommodation bilks. 

t Discount, v.2 Obs. rare . [f. Dis- 1 » Count 
v .] trans . To count or reckon separately or in 
separate series. 

• ?f ul, - K * Cb. Hist. Index, Know that the discount- 
ing of Sheets 1 to expedite the work at scvcrall Fre*scs*hath 
occasioned 111 the Hftfi book after page 200. 1 ompleated, to 
go back Again to page (151) surrounded in this fashion, to 
prevent confusion. 166s J. Fmiiot 4 'lo the Reader in 
Fullet \Vorthhs % The discounting of Sheets (to expedite 
the Work at beverall Frevses' hath occasioned the often 
mistake of the Folio’s. [Cf 1651 Gavdi n // iera\pi\tes 320 
Reader, The Reason why the Folios of this Rook do not 
follow i.s because the Copy (for Expedition) was divided to 
two Printers.] 

Discountable (diskuu*ntilb’l) f tf. [f. Discount 
a 1 + -AfiLK.j That may be discounted; in quot. 
1800, within which a bill may be discounted. 

>Boo T. Jlii-lrson Writ. (1859) 1 ^* 420 Within the dis- 
countable period. 1 80s H. Thornion in Mill Fob b\on. 
111. \». $ 4 Kaili is a discountable article. 

Discountenanos (diskcurnt/hXns), v. fad. 

obs. F. desiontenaneer (16th c. in I ittre, and in 
Cotgr.), to abash, put out of countenance. mod.F. 
ifi'contenanct'ry f. <Am-, Dih- 4 + contenancer to 
Countenance. In some of the English senses, it 
is used as if f. Dis- 7 4- Countenance sb. Cf. De- 
face in some of its senses.] 

+ 1. trans. 'l o put another countenance on, to 
mask. Obs. rare. 

* 5®7 Goi.lwng Pi' Mo may xii. 171 His own ambition, 
which was per.nl uenture discountenanced to the common 
people, but could not 1 >c countcrfcttcd bcfoie God, who 
sect Ii the very bottomc of our hearts. 

2 . To put out of countenance, put to shame, dis- 
concert, discourage, abash. (Chiefly in pn.fpte.) 
jSfio Sidney Arcadia (1613)69 Thinking it want 01 educa- 
tion which made him so discountenanced with vnwonted 
presence. 1599 B. Jonhon Cynthia’s Rev. lit. i, Sir, let not 
this dis-countcnancc, or dU-gallant you a whit. 1671 M 11 1 on 
/\ A*. 11. 218 How would one look from his majestic brow. . 
Discountenance her despised. 1690 / he 1 ,t . S < an doting 89 
He was no more discountenanced then, than if hr had been 
at the head of His Army. 1707 Norkis Treat. Humility ix. 
359 How is my pride furtherdiM ountermneed, when I see thee 
my Lord . . enuring to unite thyself . . with flesh and blood. 
*®^2 Cari VLB break, (ft, ( i86%> III. \ 1 1 1 . \i. 55 He appealed 
much discountenanced at this last pa»t of my narrative. 

3 . To withdraw one’s countenance from, set the 
countenance against; to show disapprobation of; 
to discourage, disfavour: a. a person. 

1591 Spensir Tears Abuses 340 We sdly Maicte*, whom 
they., with reprochfiill scomc discounteu.nincr. *631 
Gouge God's Arroivs i. § 45, 76 Discouraging and dis- 
countenancing the upright. 1656 H Murk but has Tn. 
23 Such Mock*prophets and false Messiascs as these will l>c 
discountenanced and hissed olT of the stage. 1807 W. H. 
Irv und Mod, Ship of boots **ct note , He discountenanced 
him from that hour s8 . PrOi tarnation at Quarter Session*, 

I hat all Persons of Honour, or in Place of Authority, will 
. to their utmost contribute to the discountenancing Persons 
of dissolute and immoral Lives. 

b. an act, practice, or the like. 

1589 Fleming Ceorg. Cirg. Dcd., Ripe to deface ami dis. 
countenance, but rawe to correc t or imitate the commend- 
able trnucls of well affected Students 1646 P. IJulkhiv 
Gospel Cirvt 111. 256 Profanenrssc is discountenanced by all. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 39 f 10 Duels arc neither quite dis- 
< ountenanc’d, nor much in vogue. 1766 lit rkk ICAs. II. 5 
The late administration, .discountenanced .the dangerous 
And unconstitutional practise of removing military officers 
for their votes in Pai liamcnt. 187a Ykats Growth Comm. 
343 The traffic was discountenanced, 
lienee Discou ntenanced fpl. a.. -ing vbl, sb. 
* 597 , 11 p. J.,King Jonas (i 6 i§) 76 Discountennneings, 
disturbing*, dispossessing* of them. 161s Brinm 1 v Lnd. 
f/f. xxvii. (1627) 276 By the incouragcmcnt and com- 
mendation of vertue, and discountenancing of vice. 1643 
Milton Diverse Introd. (1851) 4 The sole advocate of a 
discount’nanc’t truth. 1687 Locke Ess. Tohratiou n Fox 
Bourne Locke (1876) I. iv. 189 The discountenancing of 
popery amongst us. 1673 Art Content m. iv, ix. 198 The 
most discountenanc’d child oft makes better proof than the 
dcarling, 1749 W. Donwi- 1 r. Free Answer 97 To prevent 
their preaching a discountenanced Doctrine. 

Discountenance (fli skew nt/hans\ sb. arch . 

[partly ad. OF. dcscontenance (14th c. in I. ittre), 
partly an Eng. formation from Dis- 9 + Counten- 
ance sb. t after the vb.l 

1 - The act or fact of discountenancing ; unfavour- 
able aspect, disfavour or disapprobation shown. 

ufo North Plutarch (1595) 829 He thought that the 
estimation of Cato was altogether the discountenance of 
nts (own) power and great n esse. 1641 Jer. Taylor Epise. 
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I G^ 4 ?) U 8 All di»i ountr nance and disgrace done to the 
Clergy reflect ujx)ii Christ 1673 b ss* 1 Tapen (Camden* 
I. * Si # lne countenance given to the subscribers and d»s- 
coiiiiteiiMiu e to the refusciN. 1779 81 Johnson / . /\, .1 htton 
Wks. 11 . 176 His great works were petfoiincd under dis- 
, lountename. 181s Jvih 1 i v TtoposaL IV Wks, 1 8bS 1 . 27.- 
Jhc discouiileuante which Government W ill show to s,„ h 
an asMxiation. 186s Lb Brougham Hut. Const. 1. 4 Dis- 
lountename of warlike polny. 

1 b. with <x and //. 

j a 1698 F . Gki-\ii 1 r Stdnej (16^2119 Any man ..might . see 
I how to set a gmxl countenance iijm»h all ihedis« ounb-uaiuis 
I of advcrsitic. 1749 Fim dim, lorn Jones w 111. »u, W’hethei 11 
1 l hc one way of cheating m a discountinamc 01 n- 

flcclloii upon the oilier, 01 [etc.). 

1 t 2. 'I he fact or stale of Irein^ put out of c< >un- 
1 tenance ; discomposiue of face ; abashment Obs. 
a 16*8 F. Gki \u \ \ Sidney vti. (1652) P6 'I he dis< ount» ti- 
nnce, and depression which appeared in Sir F ram is 1636 
Ion* 1 i bor, Amhass. 39 Much to their ihs< ountrnam e and 
j discontent. 

I Discountenancer. [f. Disuountknanuk 

v. + -eh I.] One who discountenances, or dis- 
1 courages with cold looks or disfavour. 

s6a« Bacon Hen. I ft (J.), A great taxer of his people and 
' discountenancer of his nobility. 170* Addr. Jr. Maty land 
m bond. (,az. No. A Dint ountcn.uicer of Immorality 

J and an F.mournger of Viituc. 17RI Wounow' Hist .Sujf l h. 
.Str>/. (1828) I. Introd. 10 A discountenancer of ministers. 

I Discounter (diskuu’ntdi . [f. Dihcount7'.i + 
-eh 1 .] One who discounts a bill or note; i. e. 
either the person who, l»eforc it is duo, pays the 
amount with deduction of discount, or the person 
who obtains cash for it in this way ; see Dihcount 

*73* Dr. For bng. Tradesman I. Suppl. ii. 391 'l’hcse 
dis< ouuteis of bills are sometimes bit. *791 Birke Let. 
Mtmlurr A 'at. Assembly \\ ks. VI. 17 The whole gang of 
usurers, |>etllars, and itinerant Jew discounteis. 1848 Mu 1. 
Fol. b con. 111. xi. $ 4 A bill of v\< hnngr . discounted, and 
kept in the port folio of the discounter until it falls due. 1861 
Goscion For. hath. 38 The purchase! of the lulls in this 
1 ase takes the place of the discounter of ac « oinniodation 
pa|»er. 1883 f- IGxion Hood.Sk*/ t bar. ni. 59 ‘Oh. you 
need not hesitate about him, Mr. ( uiiick fthc hniikci | *, said 
the pi oposi d disiounter. 1884 L Bu on hi /.aw Et p. v(> ( h. 
Div. 134 1 ‘he disiounter, whctnci of a bill, or bond, or any 
other sei urity, bei nines the owner. 

Discou ntess, v. tatc. [Dim- 7b.] fraw. r fo 

deprive of the rank or dignity of countess. 

*® 3 ° Ik Jon son A "rw hut i\ . iii, '1 hough I am discountess'd, 

I am not yet dis-coimtcnaiued. 1874'! hoi i on Lady Anna 
v, Let them bring that Italian countess over if they dared ! 
He’d countess ln-r and dis-countess her too! 

Discouple (diskirp’h, 7 > . [a. OF. dcscuplcr 
(12th c. in llatz- Daim.), desampler fCot^r. * to 
separate, uncouple, f. dc$- f Dis- 4 + toiip/er to 
Couple.] trans. To separate or disunite what i* 
coupled, to uncouple. 

<1489 Caxion Sonnes of Aymon ix. 241 Now are dys* 
coupled the foure soties of Aymon, for 1 have slaxne 
kicharde. 1549 Hooi r r /V< l at . T, n Commandm . \Vks. 
(Parker Soc.) 3H4 Neither doth the magistrate dissolve that 
God hath bound, nor divnuplr that God coujileil. 1883 
\V. S |)i gi>m i ir. Dante's Fur gatono xxv. 280 A-c« uding 
the steps whose nai lowness discouples those who mount. 

b. intr, for refL 

1590 T Mloun 1 J Silkwormes 00 When they die after dis* 
♦ouphng. 

Discour, -coure, ob*. ff. Djsuovkh v. 
t Discou rage, sb. obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Courage 
sb : 01 {. Discourage v.] Want or failure of 
courage ; the state ol discouragement. 

1 1300 Three Ring's Sons 105 'l’lieir enemjes were ill such© 
disrorage that thei durst not wile Ix seen at no siarni) ssh. 
« 54 * l’ PALL, etc. Lrasm Far. Matt. v. (R ), Many he 
brought m «hsi ouragr of themselves, by the it ason of 
pouertic . . or by aduersitie. 1586 Brigh r M, law h xxxid. 
*®4 I hey are faint-hcatted, and full of discourage. x6ix 
Syrho Theat. Gt. /hit. ix. 11614) 1 j, r Causing tneir king 
Canute with discourage to retire. 

Discourage (disks ntl.*', It. Also 5 6 dia-, 
dyaoorago (0 diachoragek [ad OF. dcscora^fcr, 
later de.u oura^cr, nitxl.F. dfcourager\ f. dcs-j Dis- 
4 + cor age, Cou it age .v/g] 

1 . trans. To deprive of courage, confidence, or 
moral energy ; to lessen the courage of ; to dis- 
hearten, dispirit. The opposite of encourage . 

1481 Caxton Codfrey cxxxii. 196 How thcile of chartreR 
discoragcd themiwrour of Constantinople that he sliold not 
goo and socoure our peplc. 1535 Co\>hdalk Jer. xxxviii. 

4 I bus he discorageth the hondrs of the soudyerx > l l»e in 
this cite, and the homles of all the people. 1611 Him k 
/ ranst, Frcf. 2 His Royal! heart wax not daunted or dis* 
couraged. 1684 Bunvan Filyt. 11. 21, I think no Slow of 
Despond would discourage me. i 7 s$ De For Coy. round 
World (1840) 253 He would be very far from discouraging 
me. 1855 Macai 1 av Hht. Eng. III. 233 No trick, noli* 
which was thought likely to discourage the starving garrison 
was spared. a bud. 1789 Anna Seward / ctt. 118111 11 . 
226 Difficulty rather stimulates than discourages. 

b. with complement ; To deter (by discourage- 
ment) f to do something (obs.); from K \for) an act. 

* 5*9 More Suppl. Sou tys Wks. 337/! Not for y* we wold 
discorage you to dispose well your goodcs when ye dye. 
15*9 S'upptir. to King (K.K .1 S.) 36 This they doo to 
dj. storage all men from the study c of GcxU Word*-. 1598 
R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 337 The poet .. W'bs r.owe 1 
almost discouraged for taking any more paines. a x68s 
Sir I. Browne traits (1684) 101 It discouraged from all 
Navigation about it. <1 1698 Temelf (J ), Unless >ou .. 


discourage them to stay with you by using them ill, 1899 
1 Dameiir I’or. 1 L 1. 'Jhc hcaniru are disioutaged fiom 
, hslnng for them hv the King, Luv as b si, B ’,1 ters 

I IL3 We shall Iw itisi ouraged from the Ulxmous . . task. 

1 1 C. ti an \f. and fig. ( Ms. 

nxs «9 Skin <*n Ft ply 1. 345 For to dispaiuge And to dis 
| coiagc 1 lie fame in.iirv itilule Of imcles lamcalr. 1377 
It. t»om. » /ft resba* h's flush, 11.(1586187 You shall some 
time have our brain Ii mote uullant then Ins fellow uhit h 
if \ *»u iiuu not away, \ 011 tiis« otirage all the re^t. 1637 *" 
Hutton's Drat y ( 1828) II. 150 though the fate of publii 
worship of late !»e disi oiiruged. 

2 IrartJ. 'To lessen or repress courage for v an 
action or project ; to di*comitenrincc, express dis- 
approval ol. * throw cold water on *. 

1641 \N n kins Math. Maguk 11, ( 1648) 392, 1 would 1*5 

loath to discourage the nujuiry of unv ingenuous artificer 
/ ikon Hits, xii (18^4) i</», I might neither Imourage 
the 1 clwls insohixr, nor disi outage the Brolestants loyally 
and patience. 1699 1 > vmimi r toy. II. 1. 85 'Jhro then 
oppicssion .trading isdiscouia^nl. 1733 Di kki i kv Querist 
U 42 Idleness should of all things Iks disi out aged. 1809 
Sv o. Smiih Wks (1867^ 1 . 173 A set of In tares u|xvn |>'h* 
tn.d tionomy would l>e discomugid in t >xford. 187a Yeain 
(•tinoth ( otutn. 56 Laws were tnuile to discouiage usury. 

t 3 . intr, (lor /<•//.) To lose courage or confi- 
dence. Obs. 

* 5 S 3 Bah I'ot a, you in //art. Min. (*8«»8-w)VL 4641D.1 
Bei.iuse th.it jMxjrc Churche .shuldc not utterly discourage, 
in her exticine ailvrrsitee*. IU4 Hhiomm Gurnards 
bam. /•/*. (IS77) 33 Scipio lOiiMifering the NumnnttneA to 
tin reuse in pndr, and the Romanes to discourage. 

Disoour&geable rr. Fare. [f. 

Dihoouhagk v. + -AULK.] Capable of being dis- 
couraged or disheartened ; to be discouraged. 

1612 x5 Be. Hail Contempt. , A r . T. iv. xxvj, C) loue to un- 
thankful! souls ! not discouragcuhle by the most hateful! 
indignities. 

; DlSOOtrr&ged, ppl a. [f. as prcc. + -Kl> *.] 

| Depnved of courage or confidence, disheaitened. 

> 54 < CpALI, etc. hr asm. Far. Matt. xix. (K.), He went© 
I nwaye with a di^couingeil ami heauye mynde. *667 Fi avei 
Saint Indeed (1754*24 I fiscouragcd souls, how many do you 
I reckon the Loid for la*??: snnvson Fittn, 111 137 , 1 grew 
discouraged, Sir. x888 Fait Mall G, 8 June 4^1 Seductive 
terms nlKHit fell vied industry, discouraged capital, and the 
undue taxation of the necessaiini of life. 

Discouragement (diskirjed^ment). [ad. OF. 
dcHOttragementy dcu ot agement (uth c. in Hnt*.- 
Datm.), mod. I 4 , dhow agement \ f. desroragier , des- 
tourager to Dihcouhagk: cf. F.nuouragkment.] 

1 . The action or fact of discouraging. 

1600 Hxiuuvr Coy. HI. 131 (R ) To the great discourage- 
ment and hindcrancr of the same marchanis and fishermen. 

| a *797 H. Walkhi G<o It (1847) I. iv. 89 His severity to 
and diNCOuragtmetil of that pest of society, Attorneys. 1880 
( C. R. Markiiam Feruv. Hark xn. 412 From that lime there 
| was nothing hut discouragement and obstruction. Mtd. 
The discotu agement of rash and premature attempts. 

2. 'The fact or state of being discouraged ; want 
I of spirit or confidence; depression of spirit with 

regard to action ordTort. ( 1 he more usual sense.) 

xs6x T Norion Calvin s lust. III. ii. (1634) 261 The feeling 
..turneth oncly to teiroiir ami discouragement, a xSo* 
Hook I M Pis, JnstiJ Wks. 1^17 J f . 53 'I hat repining dis, 
couragcment of heart, whn h teinpteth God i6«i Bminhi vv 
Lud Lit. iii. ( 16271 20 About which I have taken no small 
grief© and dis< ourugement. 1844 Timmi w m 1 <,rercf\ III. 
157 He repiescnts it as having caused so much discourage- 
ment at Sparta, that (etc J. i860 Fmocof Hist. bug. V, m 
(ItJ showed how gteat was the dis« ouragement into wltiili 
the loss of Bcton had thiown them. 1878 Li ckv Lug. 
tn 18/// ('. II. v. 50 Poverty and dis<,ourageiucnt liecamc 
nioic genet al than ever. 

3 . That which discourages ; a dishcaitcning or 
deterrent influence. 

J x6xa Wtx*i»Ai 1. Sing. Plate Frcf. Wks. (1653) 9 Not with* 
standing all sui Ii discouragements . . hepnxeeded on wiili 
1 courage. 1720 Swnr Mod. bdnc. % The lmokx read at 
I whool and colleges are full of . . discouragements from 
1 vice. *725 Dk Fof Coy. round World (1820) 319 llieir first 
| discouragement was, the country wan all oj>en with vtry 
| little wood, 1868 K. Kdwari^h Haleigh I. vui. 123 Strong 
1 discouiagcmcnts which had often chilled the glowing antli i- 
I pations. 

Discourager (disku-red^ai). [f. Dihcouragk 

v. 4 - -Kit 1.] ( )ne who or that which discourage* or 

dinhearten# ; one who discountenance* or 4 thrown 
cold water f upon t (Torts. 

1631 Ciot ge God x Arrmot I. f 46. 80 None (are J greater 
discouragers of the upright. 1710 MaciH'shmd iii lol. 

( amphell Chancellors (i8s?) VI. exxi jo Dixcnuragen of 
those who preach virtue and piety. 1849 l.rwtx tnjlucmc 
Aut/urr. Opin. ix. (I*.), The promoter of truth and the 
discourager of error. 1884 G. F. Laimrof J rue I. 5 
Antiquity is a great discourager of the sympathies. 

Discouraging, vbl. sb. [f. aa prcc. 4- -ING »]. 
The action of the vcib Dihcoi kauk ; discourage- 
ment. (Now chiefly gerundial.) 

*545 /* umer Hen. Cl ft , in 3 t'nmei* (1848I 519 In all 
1 trouble and adversity to be quiet . without discouraging 
, and desperation 1578 T N. tr. Com/. W. India 318 The 
j overthrow (was) a great discouraging of the enemie. 1603 
Knoi r 1 s Hist. Turks (1638) 35 To the great discouraging 
1 of ail other Christian Frinccs. 

discou raging, ppl . a . [f. as prcc. + -ing ^.] 
That discourAges or causes discouragement ; dis- 
heartening. 

1678 Hi nvan Ftlgr. 1. 77 Over that Valley hangt die dis- 
com aging Clouds of contusion. 1713 1 )r For Fam. / n - 
struct. 1. iii, With many discouraging thoughts for the 
event. 1849GR01K Greece it. Iviii. (186*) V. 158 The answtl 
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DISCOURSING. 


lUuriied was discouraging. 1876 ‘ 1 . Hardy Ethelberta 
(1890) 185 Despite her discouraging words, he still went 011. 

i fence XHtoou raflnf ly adv , in a discouraging 

manner ; + Discouraging^*"** 

1690 J. Mackenzie bieg'e London- Derry 21 /* Colloncl 
1 undy .spoke mi discomagingly to many of them concern- 
ing the indefensiblcnes* of the place, iw Haii *y vol. II, 
Dtstouragingnest, discouragement. x88a Annu- Thom a* 

I Iterton Towe» ill. \ ni. 1 5 1 Treating her confidences coldl * t 
not to say, discouraging!*. 

t Disconr*ativ«, -itire, «. Obs. rare. [f. 
Dimuouhmk : ace-ATiVK.] a. Pertaining to discourse 
or conversation, b. Of or belonging to * discourse * 
or reason, rational. 

1600 C\ Si 110N Dhte A tori ih (18 *8) 33 As if it were 
only some arbitral) c mutter or discoursitive. 1610 Mark- 
ham Master}. 1. vn, 17 Horses di»< erne by nieaneH of the 
\ertuc Imagtnatiue, Discoursatiue, and Memoratiue. 

Disoourse (disktV-is) , sb. Also 4- 5 diacoura, 
disoors. [a. K. dist on* s, ad L. discurs-u r 4 1 tin- 
ning to and fro, conversation, discourse* (after 
touts:— L. c urstis) : cf. It. distorso , Sp. dismno . 

1 dist units in f. diuurs-, ppl. stem of disturrpre : 
see next.] 

1 1. < Inward course ; process or succession of time, 
events, actions, etc. ; «= Course. Obs. 

i*4»i El .voi Image Got*. (1549) 1 }4 The naturall discourse 
of the Minne. 154 " Ui»Ai.l,etc. Krasin, i'ar. 1 Pet. i. (R ), 
Hut when y* day shal come, & the discourse of thing* turned 
vp side down, they shall be tormented, and you *haT reioyec. 
1565 Jew re Def Afa'l (1611) 91 It is most euident by the 
whole discourse of the Text. 1577 Hn.i owis Gueuara'x 
( hroH. 65 The riucr TygrU in the discourse of his currant 
maketh an lUnde. 1588 Griemk Paudotto (1607) 18 This 
tragical! discourse of Fortune so daunted them, as they 
went lik shadowes 161a Smflton (Jut *. I. h. v 89 The 
K night s-errunt. .did ..suffer much Woe and Misery in the 
Discourse of their Lives. 

b. In the following the meaning is perhaps ‘course of 
arms or combat* (cf Coursi %b. s > ; though other explan- 
ation* have been proposed. 

su6 Si'Knhs r Q. vi xiii. 14 The \illaiue .. Himself 
uddrest unto this new debate, And with Ins club him all 
about so blisl That he which way to turnc him s< artel*’ 
wist Sometimes aloft he layd, sometimes alow, Now here, 
now there, and oft him neare he mist At last the caytive, 
after long discourse, When all his strokes he saw avoyded 
quite, Ke solved in one t 'assemble all his foicc. 161 1 Hml- 
mon 1 & Ft, King No Ling 11. 1, Good captain Hessux, , 
tell us the discourse [vir. of single combat | Betwixt Tigranes 
and our king, and bow We got the vn tory. 

f 2 . 4 The act of the understanding, by which it 
passes from premises to consequences" (J.) ; reason- 
ing, thought, ratiocination; the faculty of reasoning, 
reason, rationality. Ob. t. or art/i. 

0374 CiiapcKn Itoetft. v. IV. iv. 165 It [intelligence] 
byholdeh alle so as I shal seye by a strok of boim 

formcly wib oute di scours or collacioun. 1413 Ptfgr. .Smote 
((.ax ton 1483) iv. xxviii, 7^ He knoweth all h* nge, thetfore 
there is nought ferther to seken by discoui s. 1604 Ku- 
mono* Chert*. Cottar' s Comm. 39 *1 he soule of man is 
endued with a power of discourse, whereby it comludeth 
either according to the certainetie of reason, or the learning 
of experience, a 1618 Kaimch Kern. (1644) 13* The Dog 
• . we see is plentifully furnished with inward discourse. 
167a Wilkinh Nat. Rchg, s6 The dtsterniug of that con- 
nexion or de*>emlance wnicii. there it» betwixt several pro* 
positions. which is called ratiocination, or discourse. 1788 
Wi-sLfcY ICks. (1873) VI. Discourse, strictly speaking, 
is the motion or progress of tne mind from one judgment to 
another. >884 Bowen Logit vii. 177 Discourse ( dtstursus , j 
AtcttsMa) indicates the operation of comparison, 

t b. Phr. Discout sc of reason : process or faculty 1 
of reasoning. Obs. or arch, 1 

1411 Pilgr, Sonde (Paxton 1483) iv. xxviii. 74 The soule I 
seketn by discors of reson the sky led and the causes of the 1 
wonderful lieaute of creatures. 1553 Kui-n Treat. Newe [ 
tnd. (Arh.) 9 As could hardcly be comprehended by the 1 
discourse of reason. 160a Shahs. Ham. 1. ii. 150 A beast 1 
that wants discourse of Reason. 1875 South Serin. In • | 
gratitude (1715) 455 By the Discourses of Reason, or the 
Discoveries of Faith. >838-7 Sir W. Hamii ton Aletaph, 1 
App. I. 41$ No one with the ordinary discourse of reason 1 
could commit an error in regard to them. j 

3 . Communication of thought by speech ; • mutual 
intercourse of language ’ (J .) ; talk, conversation. I 
arch , j 

> 45 $ W. CuNNiNt.u am Cosmogr Cfaste 112 But what 1 
make I discourse in these thinges to you, whiche knowc 
them much® better then I. 1594 Shahs. Kith, t ft, v. in. 

09 Amide cnterchange of sweet Discourse. >597-8 Bacon , 
Ess., Discourse (Art) ) 14 Some in their discourse, desire 
rather commendation of wit .. then of iudgement. 1667 
Milton P. L. viii. an Sweeter thy discourse is to my care | 
Then Fruits of Palm tree. >713 Sw in Trendy J . Dennis , 
I.. laid hold of that opportunity of entering into discourse 
with him. tV* Ath k Ca/t. A*. Boyle 306, 1 finding she did 
not much care for talking upon that Subject, chang'd the 
Discourse, 1883 Loncf. I Cay side Inn 11. Prel. vii, Mean- ; 
while the Student held discourse With the Musician. 

t b. The faculty of conversing ; conversational 
power. Obs, 

1590 Shaks. Com. Prr . 111. ». 109, I know a wench of 
excellent discourse, Prettic and uittie. *808 — Tr.bf Cr. 
t* it* ?75 b not birth, beauty, good shape, discourse . . and 
so forth : the Spice, and salt that seasons a man ? 184s 
Kvklyn Mem. (1857) I. t His wisdom was great, and his 
judgement most acute : of solid discourse, affable, humble. 

C. (with a and //.) A talk, a conversation, arih . 

t8sa Lithgow Trttv. v 1. 286 In the midst of my Discourses, 

I told his Highnesse.. the Guardians request. 1844 Milton 
Educ . Wks. (1847) 08/1 The satisfaction which you profess 
to have received from those incidental discourses, tyts 1 


J Dk Fol Lam Instrmt . 1. viii, I have had a long discourse 
with my father 17*7 *xwin Gnllivt.r 111. ii. 183 1 he* 

! neither can speak nor attend to the discourse* of others. 
1887 Bowi^n Cog. sdtnetd j. 748 Dido the while with many 
discourses lengthens the night. 

td. A common talk, report, rumour. Obs 
>691 K. I/Ksirani.k Josclhus' Anti*/. 11. ix. (1713! 43 
I here went a Discourse about that made their malice 
against them still more implacable, n 1713 Bumni-i (hvn 
t'ime{ 1823) I. j 8 j Many discourses were set about upon 
this occasion. 

+ 4 . Narrulioii ; a narrative, talc, account. Obs. 
>S7» T. Smiih in KllixDr/>. Lett. Ser. 11 III. »i This 
> is hitherto a brief discourse of that which hath passed sith 
my lord Admiralls commyng to Paris. *573 (titfe), A bncf 
I >»h< ours off the 'J'roubles , . abowte the Booke off Common 
( 1 ’iayer and Ceremonies. 183a I.iimam Itav. \. 217 
Troubling me to show them the rare Discourses of my 
long two ycares survey of Turkey. 1847 ^ AV thst. Part. 

, 11. 1 545 Out of whose faithfull relation of that Rebellion. . 

1 have partly collected my discourse of it. 

5 . A spoken or written treatment of a aubject, in 
which it is handled or discussed at length ; a dis- 
sertation, treatise, homily, sermon, or the like. 
(Now the prevailing sense.) 

1381 Phtik Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. x8b, Referring to y* 
long dixcourxex which y° divines make of it. 1596 Hahing- 
i on Metam. Ajax (1814) 15 The discount ensuing ui 
I divided into thrre jmit*. 1844 Milton Areo}, (Arh.) 47 
The acute and distuu t Armimus was perverted tneerly by 
the perusing of a namclesse din ours writt'n at Delf. 1711 
Audixon speit No. F 7 Authors who have published 
Discourses of Pr.utn.il Divinity 1784 Rkin Inqnby iii 
116 Dr N Cicw lead a discourse l>efore the Royal Society 
in 1075. *•* 3 . Med. J ml. IX. 84 'J'he volume opens with 

a short preliminary Discourse on the education and duties 
of a Surgeon. 1849 Mac aui a\ thst. Lug, II, 176 In the 
pulpit the effect of his disc ourses, which were delivered 
without any note, was heightened by a noble figure. 

f6. a. Familiar intercourse, familiarity, b. 
Familiarity with a subject ; conversancy {in). Obs, 
160a Shaks. Ham. til. i. 108 If you be honest, and fair, 
your Honesty should admit 110 discourse to your Beaut ic. 
1604 k. <;. /h icosta's Hist. Indies l. v. 17 1 he Portugal* 
..a Nation that hath more discourse in the Arte of Navi- 
gation then any other, 

7 . Comb, 

1 6x8 Ka ki k Minocosm., Sceptiche in Re tig. (Arb ) f>7 He 
is strangely vnfix’t, and a new man euery day, as hts last 
discourse-books Meditations transport him. 

Discourse (disk6e*j*\ v, [f. Dihcournk sb , ; 
prob. influenced by F. discourir ‘to discourse of* 
Cotgr., ad. L. discurtfre to run to and fro, dis- 
course, f. 1 ) 18 - 1 + c urrKre to run: cf. F. court r to 
run, secondary form of OF. courrc L. currtre. 
OF. had also the more literal senses ( to run to and 
fro, to traverse ’.] 

f 1 . intr. To run, move, or travel over a space, 
region, etc. ; transf, to ‘ run out*, extend. Obs. t arc. 

a 1547 Surrey Aeneid iv. 475 With silence [silent} looke 
discoursing over al. 1553 Kden Deteuies 213 A greatc 
jMiite of landc. .discoursynge towurde the West. 

t 2 . intr, 4 To pass from premise* to conclusions * 
(J.) ; to reason. (Also with obj. clause.) Obs, v Cf. 

I jl 8 C 0 nR 8 E Sb, 3 .) 

159a Davifs Immoit. Soul t. (R.), Nor can Imisclf dis- 
course or judge of ought, But what the sense collects, and 
home doth bring; And yet the powVs of her discouising 
thought, From these collections is a diverse thing. «*?$■ 

J. Smith »S el, Dist . »\. 10^ A mind, i.c. something within 
us that thinks, apprehends, reasons, and dis< ourses. x66o 
Ji-r. Tavlor Duct, Dnbit 1 ii. rule iii. 8 5 If 111 philosophy 
we discourse that the true Owl, bring a Spirit without 
shape or figurr, cannot be represented by an image. G1700 | 
Dkydln Ovids Mel. xv, (R.), Those very element*, .trans- j 
lated grow, have sense or c«*ui discourse. 

tb. trans . To turn over in the mind, think 1 
over. Obs. \ 

>5 •* Pkttik Guazzd t Ctv, Conv. 1. (1580) 19 He discoursed 
many things in his mindc. c * 6 ** Chapman Iliad. 11. a lie i 
discount, how best he might approue His vow made for 
Achilles grace. 

3 . intr. To hold discourse, to speak with another 1 
or others, talk, converse; to discus a matter, confer, j 
(Cf. Discourse sb. 3 .) j 

1559 [sec Discoursing vbl. sb. J. 1590 Shaks. Mid v, N. v. 
i. *52 For all the rest, I.ct Lyon, Aloone-shinc, Wall, and j 
l.oucrs twaine, At large discourse. x8ot -- Jut, C. 111. i. aqs I 
Thou shalt discourse To yong Octavius, of the state of J 
things. >66o Trial Kegu, 154 We would sit up discoursing j 
about these unhappy wars. 1877 C. Hat ton in Hatton 
i otr. (1878) 152 Se> eml persoun.s aie discoursed of to suc- 
ceed him. 1695 6 R. Fimier in Blackinore Hist . Cons/tr. 
(1733) 75 It was discoursed . . about seizing on the King in 
Kensington House. 17 06 A dv. Copt. R. eioyle 204 And he 
in return, inxtruucd me in the Portugue/e Language: so I 
that in a short time wc* could discourse in either. x8os 1 
Soul iily That aba 11. xxxvi, Now his tongue discoursed of | 
regions far remote. 1875 Jaw nr Plato (ed 3) I. 89 I am 
quite willing to discourse with Socrates in his own manner. 
Jig- * 59 * Shaks. Rom Jut. 11. ii. 13 She speakes, yet 
she sayes nothing, what of that? Her eye discourses, 1 will 
answere it. 1607 Blauw, & Fl. iComan-IIater 111. i, I’ll 
promise peace, and fob! mine arm* up ; let but mine eye 
discourse. 1644 [see Discoursing ppl. a , 2). 

b. trans. (with com ft,} To pass (time) aunty in 
discourse or talk ; to bring (a person) by discourse 
into (some state). 

x6xt Shaks. Cymb. m iii. 38 How. .Khali we discourse The 
freexing hourts away? 167a Packard Hobbs' State Nat. 

10 6,4 always found it an endless thing to reason and dis- 
course people into any soundness of mind. X$M HaxlitT 


1 Lett. Dram. Lit. 137 Seated round lthcy] discourse the 
silent hours away. 

4. intr . 'To speak or write at length on a subject ; 
to utter or pen a discourse. (Cf. Dihcourhe sb. $.) 

1584 [implied in Discoursi k]. x6s8 Prvnnk Cens. Cozens 
j \ I hey hauc discoursed of thexe seuen sinnes. 1831 Lith* 
(iuw r rav \». 330 Josephus . . largely discourscth of many 
hundred thousandM famished . .within this multipotent City 
a 1704 I#ocKh (J.), ihe general maxims we are discoursing 
I of are not known to children, ideal*, and a greater part of 
j mankind 1750 I^ARDNf k ICks. (1838) III. 38 Mr. Wolff 
has discoursed largely of this matter, at 88a Bickle 
Civttvi. X i860) II L iv. 203 If he dUcounted for two hours 
! without intermission, he was valued as a zealous pastor. 

! 5. trans. Togo through in speech ; to treat of In 

speech or writing ; to talk over, discuss ; to talk of, 
converse about; to tell, narrate, relate, arch. 

***-• 7 Foxe A. AL (1684) 111 . 357 We have discoursed 
1 the Story of Mr. Roliert Glover. >59* Shaks. x Hen. Cl, 

1 1. iv. 36 How w>ert thou handled, being Prisoner?. . Drwourse 
j I prethce on this Turrets top. a 159a Marlowe & Nashk 
1 /Udo 11. Wkx. (Ktldg.) 256/3 To cfiscourse at large, And 
truly too, how Troy wai overcome. 0 x65a J. Smith A el. 

1 Dist. lx. iii. (1821) 422 Having discoursed the nobleness of 
j religion in it* original and nature ; we come now to considct 
' the excellency of religion in it* properties. 1854 Wmi i i oc k 
j Zootomia 388 Alcibiades cut of his Dog* Taile. .that so the 
talkative people might lesxe ths< oursc his other Actions. 1916 
Collier tr, i,rtg. Naztansen 57, 1 need not discourse, that 
, Passion, Ram our, and Malice, are not allow'd a Christian. 
17*7 Swii-t Gulliver 11. viii. 170 Discoursing this matter 
with the sailors while I was asleep. . 181s K. Cornwall 
I Dram. Scenes, Tartarus, Moans, Inside Its water* rising, 
discourse tales of sin. 

Jig, x 4 ox Greene Maidens Dreamt xxix, His open hands 
discours tl his inward grace. 

f b. To utter, say ; to speak or write formally. 
(With the utterance or thing said as object.) Obs. 

1604 Siiaks. Oth. 11. iii. 382 Drunkc ? And *t>eake Parrat ? 
.. And discourse Fustian with ones owne shadow? 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 446 Who it may be can discourse 
nothing but slander, or censure. >744 H arris three Treat. 
in. 1. (1765) lofi The Joy in recollecting what we have dis- 
c nursed on these Subjects. 

c. To utter, give forth mu&ical sounds). 

(Chiefly as a reminiscent e of the Shakspere passage.) 

1 60a Shaks Ham. m. ii. 174 Giuc it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most excellent Muxieke. 1837 
Cam vi. k hr. Rev III. 111. ix. (1872) 115 The tocsins dis- 
course stern music. 1881 CuribnePs /If *13;. XXI. 367,2 The 
Ridgcmoiit brass band was disi ourxing familiar strains. t88a 
Bi-sant Revolt of Man xi. (1883) 263 On the Green the band 
was dist nursing sweet music. 

i 6. trans. To speak or converse with (a person), 
to talk to; to discus* a matter with, confer with ; 
to speak to, address, harangue. Obs. or an/u 

(Very common down to 1750). 

1677 A. Yammamon Lug lmpiov. 25 All the People.. will 
di>t oursc their Parliament Men in these thing* hinted at. 
1689-93 L<k ice Toleration 111 11. Wks. 1727 II. ijo A Friend 
whom 1 discoursed cm this Point, a >695 Wood /.{A( 0 . H.S.) 
HI. 408 He ovritook me on horse back and discours’d me 
aloud. 170a Echard Ft cl. Hist. (1710) 226 While Peter thus 
discoursed the people. *763 Fhanki in Let. Wks. 1887 III. 
229 That I might . . have more convenient opportunities of 
discoursing them on our publick affairs. 1866 Wiiittifk 
A/aig. .Smith's 7 ** 11 ' Prose Wks. *889 1 . 21 Sir Thomas di*. 
coursed us in his lively way. 

t Discon rseleis, Obs. [f. Dimcophnk sb. 
+ -less.] Void of reasoning power ; unreasoning. 
>6«o Shelton Quia. II. vi. 69 To attempt things whence 
rather harm may after result unto us then good, is the part 
of rash and discoui sclcs* brains. 

Discourse!? (disko-’jsoi). Also 6 -our, 7 -or. 
[f. Dihcouhhk v. + -Kit 1 .] One who discourses; 
a speaker, talker, narrator, preacher, orator; the 
writer of a discourse or dissertation. 

1584 Brief. I\ .ram, * * iij b, There are much payncs be- 


stowed of these disc ours ours. >579 J. St uhiikk Gaping Gulf 
A vj b, These discoursers that vse the word of God^ with as 
little conscience as they doe Machia\el. >6oo O. E. Reply 
Libel 1. vii. 166 An idle discounter, that moouedi questions, 
that bee not to purpose. *61 o R, 7 °h ns on's Ktngd. <y 
C omnnv. 300 Some few particular* . . worthy a much more 
ample discourse, and a . . better informed discourses 1713 
Be nt 1 tv Ireethinking 65 (K.) Our discourser here has 
quoted nine verses out of it. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
fl. 415 It behoves the discourser upon religious matters to 
Consider [etc.]. 1884 Church Bacon iii. 62^ Perhaps she dis- 

trusted in business and state affairs so brilliant a discourser. 

Di*cou*r*ing, vbl. sb. [(. Dihcourhk v. + 
-iNo L] The action of the verb Dihcourhk, q.v. ; 
talking, conversation ; discussion. 

*55$ Bp. Scot in Strypc Ann. Ref. I. App. x. 33 Let the 
prestes. meet together, for the discoursing® thcrof. 1867 
lip. b. Park i- r (Sens, Platon . Phil. 37 Plato’s discoursing* 
about practical! matters are exceeding handsome and 
)>ertinent 1683 Hacke Collett. Coy. (1699) 1. 7 We concluded 
the discoursing of Women at Sea was very unlucky, and 
occasioned the Storm. 1894 Athenaeum 17 Mar 319/t To 
listen to the discoursing of an accomplished man of letters 
. is always a pleasure. 

Durcoirrsing, ppl a, aa P rcc » + ‘ ING 2 3 
That discourses ; see the verb, 
fl. Passing from premisses to consequences* 
reasoning ; reasonable, rational. Obs. 

159a Davies Immort. Soul 11. xi. (1714)39 Brutes do want 
that quick dtxcounung Pow'r, Which doth in us the erring 
Sense correct. 1638 R. Dichy Let. com, Relig . ii. (1651 ) 14 
'I he Fathers works . . will fairly inform a rational and dis- 
coursing man of the true state of them. 1641 R.Carpkntkr 
Experience 11. v. 156 Motives . . sufficient to induce a dis- 
coursing man to forsake the Jesuits. 
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DISCOVER, 


fb. Passing rapidly from one thought to an- | 
other ; busily thinking. Ohs. I 

a 1 568 Ascham Scholem. t. (Arb ) 78 A factious hart, a dis- 
coursing head, a mynde to medic in all mens matters. i6a« 
Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 499 And though the Sects of 
Philosophers of that Kindc be gone, yet there reinaine cer- 
tnine discoursing Wits. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial hi. iii, We 
. . Frame strange conceits in our discoursing brains. 

2 . Talking, holding discourse ; delivering a dis- 
course. 1 

<11968 Asciiam Scholem, (Arb) 76 A husie head, ad is- 1 
coursing tong, and a factious harte. 1644 Bt lwkr {title), 
Chirologia : or the Natural! I>angunge of the Hand. Com- 
posed of the Speaking Motions, and Discoursing Gestures 
thereof. 1891 baity Aewi a Oct. 5/6 M rs. Theodore Fry . . 
and Miss Orme, were the discoursing ladies. 

t Di*COtrr«i*t, Ob s. [f. Discourse v. + *ikt.] 
One who reasons or draws conclusions. 

i6aa Mabhf. tr. Aleman's Gusman d'Alf. 11. 305 Thereby 
every good Discoursist might come to the knowledge of the 
fault, and repent himselfe thereof. 

Diecouraitive : see Disoouhhative. 
t Disootl'rsive, a. Obs. [f. Discourse v. 4- 
-IVE : cf. discursive, which follows Latin analogies.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to < discourse 1 or reason ; 
having the power of reasoning ; lationnl. 

1504 Carlw Duartes Exam, litis (1616) 60 Vnderstood 
of tne faculties or reasonable wits, whit n are discoursiue and 
actiue. *645 R urn kkiohd Tryaltf Tn. Faith (184s 286 The 
prime faculty, reason, the discoursivc power. 1649 1 )avf nan 1 
Lorre hr Honour t. Dram. Wks. 1873 III. too '] he hiutc herd 
. .though they want Discoursivc soul, are less inhuman far 
than he. 1678 /. tvely t*rac. 11. § 62. 261 He must be sup- 
pos'd. .to have given men discoursivc faculties. 

b. Proceeding by reasoning, argumentative. 

1588 J, Harvey ditle\ Discoursive Problems concerning 
Prophesies. 159a Nasiik /*. Pettt/esse (cd 2) 22 a, Hee fell 
into a discoursivc consideration, what this world was. a 165a 
J. Smi 1 h .S el. Disc \ iv. 94 All sut h at lions, .we know, without 
any great store of discoursivc inquiry, to attribute to their 
own proper causes. 1753 L M. tr. Du Bosiy's . I now/ lish'd 
Woman 1. 221 Fortune gives kingdoms, but art no more 
than discoursivc knowledge and science. 

2 . Passing from one thing to another, discursive. 

139s Da v Iks I mmor t . AVwfviit. xi. (1714)^2 His sight is 

not discoursive, by degrees ; But seeing the whole, eat h 
single Part dothsec. 1613 W, Bkownf, Sheph. Pipe vii. (R.) 
Thou.. In thy discoursivc thought, dost range as fnrrc. 

3 . Disposed or ready to discourse or converse ; 
talkative; conversable, communicative. 

1605 Danifi. P/iilotas Poems (1717) 321 bee how these vain 
Discoursivc Bookmen talk. 164a How f i l l 4 or. Ttav, ( \rb.) 

30 The one Discoursivc anti Sociable, the other Reserved 
and Thoughtful!. 1669 Wood Life (Oxf H. S.) II. 169 He 
found him a complaisant man, very lice and discoursive. 

b. Of the nature of discourse or dialogue ; con- 
versational. 

a 159s Marlowe & Nashic Dido i. (Rtldg.) 254 '2 But thou 
art gone^ and lcav’st me here alone, To dull the air with my 
discoursivc moan. C1645 Howell Lett,{\t^) 11 1. ix. 17 You 
promised a further expression of your self by way of a Dis* 
roursive Letter what you thought of Copernicus opinion. 
1668 Drvdfn E*s. Dram. Poesy in Arb. Garner III. 567 
For the Kpic way is euery where interlaced with Dialogue 
or Discoursivc Scenes 1716 M. Daviks A then. Frit. itt. 
Cut. Htst. in The F.ditioning of. .Ancient Authors, with- 
out any .. long discourse e Comments, or long-winded 
Sententious-Notes. 

t Di»eon*rsively, adv, obs. [f. prec. + -m 
I n a ‘discouraive ’ way : a. Rationally ; b. Conver- 
sationally ; o. Hy way of a discourse or set speech. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 7 To procccdc tentatiuely, 
and discoursiuely, an the forexaiu schoolemcn vse to call it. 
1593 R. Harvey J 'it i/nd. 7 You are very Ixxikishly and 
literally wise, not reasonably and discoursiyely. 164a 
How ell For. Trav. (Arb.) 39 He hath made an introduction 
into the Spanish tongue .. so that . . he may easily come to 
s^eake it discourxively. i6j$6 Cmomwkli. .S p. 17 Sept., Not 
dtscoursively, in the oratonc way ; but to let you see the 
matter of fact, .how the state of your affairs stands. 

+ Discoxrrsiveness. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
•ness.] The quality of being * discoursive \ 

16*7-77 Fkltham Resolves n. xliv. 245 The discoursiuencss 
of Reason. 

t Discourt, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 b + Court sb . 

6 .] Irans . To dismiss or expel from court ; to de- 
prive of court favour ; * Decourt. 

*585 Wotton Let. to Walsinghatn i June in Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) IV. 90/2 Whether ne might not be better dis. 
courted by way of justice. *611 Sprfd Hist , Gt , Frit. vi. , 
xlv. 154 Jehu .. commanded all his officers to offer sacrifice 
to the Idoll-Gods, pretending to dis-court all such as refused. 
1676 W. Row Contn. Blairs Autobiog. xii. (1848) 436 Mid- j 
dleton was like to be discoursed. 1711-* Wodrow Hist. 
Suff. Ch . Scot, i, v (1828) 384 Ihe chancellor threatened to 
disgrace and discourt him. ! 

Hisoonrteous (dibko-Mtyas, -kp ityas), a. [f. 
Dis- 10 4* Courteous a . ; prob. after P.discoutiois 
(Cotgr. ), earlier des-, or It. discortese (Klorio 1 598 ).] 1 
Void of or lacking in courtesy ; rude, uncivil, 

*S7* T. N. tr. Conq. IE. India 7 Cortei . .used discourteous 
words unto him in the presence of many. 1990 Greene Orl. 
Pur Wks. (Rtldg.) 08/t Discourteous women, natures fairest 
ill. 1690 Crowne Eng. Friers. 44 Ladies are discourteous 
to themselves who take liberties discretion will not allow. 
1814 Southey Roderick xvt, That e’er of old in forest of 
romance 'Gainst knights and ladies waged discourteous war. 
1877 R ,ta Ehnennr hi. vii, Pardon me that in a moment of 
just indignation I have seemed discourteous. 

DUoonTteonaly, adv. (f. prec. + .LV *.] In 
a discourteous manner ; with incivility. 

>984 C. Robinson Hand/. De tiles (Spencer Soc.) 19 Alas 


my love, ye do me wrong, to cast me off discurteously. 1647 
Trafp Comm. Matt, v. 44 Abraham rescueth his nephew' 
I^ot, that had dealt so discourteously with him. 1845 l,i\ 
Campbell Charnel lots (1857) Vl.cxxui 74 lVtci, though so 
discourteously treated in this controversy, did not flinch. 
1870 Dixkarli Lothair xlvi, Lord St. Aldegondc . moved 
discourteously among them.. 

DiscotrrteousneBft. rate. [f. as prec. t 
-ness.] Rudeness, incivility. 

*7*y in Baiifv vol. II. s 866 [see Discoi fii ss]. 

Discourtesy (dmktVitt si, -k/>‘4-). [f. Din- 9 

CoURTEmy, alter P\ discot/ riot sic (Cotgr. , earlier 
de/ (15th c. in Hnt/.-Darm.) ; cf. It. dhcorUua 
(Klorio;, Sp. descortcsia (Minsheu).] The opposite 
I of courtesy; rude or uncivil behaVioui ; incivility; 

! an instance of this. 

1359 Kdf n Deutdes 252 Mee thynke it Fhuldc seeme n great 
, discurtcsic if 1 sliuhl not shewe yowe all that 1 knowc 1599 
S\ndys Luropse Sf*c. (1632) 154 Some jealousies and cUvT 
emtesies po-sned lately betweene them and the l*«q»e 16 tt 
Siiaks. iymb. 11. id. sot, I pray you spare me, ’f.mli I shall 
vnfold equnll discourtesic to your Ik**! kindnessc. 1670 
I Kachard Cout. Clergy 16 Such pretended favours and kind- 
1 nesses, as these, are the most right down discoui lesies in the 
world. 1849 AIacaulay Hist. Fug. II. 78 Ample apologies 
were therefore made for the dtscouitcsy. 1859 Ti nm son 
Idyll s t Elatne 968, I j>ray you, use some rough dist ourtesy 
To blunt or break her passion. 18 66 Mhs. Stow k Lit loirs 
100 \heatiing\ Discourteousness. . I think one of the greatest 
destroyers of domestic peace is Discourtesy. 

t Discon rtsbip. Obs. rare. [f. Dim- 9 + 
COURTHHIP 1 b,l b I»HCOrRTKMY, 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Monsieur, we must 
not so much betray ourselves to discourtship, as to suffer 
you to be longci unsaluted. 

t Di’ftCOUft, a. Obs. [ad. mod.L, discCnus 
f. dist-ns Dink : see -ouh.J Having a disk or 
disks; discoid. 

1706 Piiii 1 ii's (cd. Kersey), Dtsious or Dis.oid.il plans 4 * s 
. whose Hosiuli or little Leaves, are set together so clove, 
thick, and even, us to make the surface of the Flower plain 
and flat like a Dish. 17B7 Bailfy vol. II. Daunts Flower 
. is that which has a Disk without any Ray:*, as in Tansy v 
etc 1704 Makivn Rousseau's Hot . xxvi. 384 Discoid, or as 
some call them discerns flowers. 

t DisCOTenable, a. Obs . [a. OK. discover I 

able f -( onvcnable , unsuitable, unbefitting, incon- 
venient, f. des-y Dis- 4 4 co Hj vc r table : see Con* 
\ enable, Covena n i.k.] Unsuitable, unbefitting, 
inappropriate. 

D»9a Bhiiion i. xxix. f 5 Si la condicioun iwdt iniiossihle 
ou desc o venal ile. J 1474 Caxion Lhesse 11. v. 1 ) vn] b, ' 1 ’he 
peple of mine .. no thyn^c shamefast to demaunde thynges 
discoucnablc. 1484 -< - /nvalry 18 A rliscoucnablc tbyng it 
shold he that a man that wold lerne to sewe sholtl leine 
to sewe of a carpenter. 

+ Disoo*venant, v. Ohs. [f. l)i«- 6 + Covk- 
nant v. i, or Din- 7 a 4 - Covenant sb .] Irans , To 
dissolve covenant with ; to exclude from a covenant. 
Hence DUco’venanted / pl . a. 

1650 Trapp Comm. Pcntat 11. 101 God will own them no 
longer; they arc now dis-covenantcd. 1667 Fi.avfi. Saint 
Indeed (1754) 34 If he had . . discovcnnnted my sold, 1 had 
reason to be cast down. 170a C. Mai iiim Magn. {'hr. \ 
App. (1852) 2Q2 They were once in covenant and never since 
discovcnantcd. 1861 Lyi ion Fank I anuhii user 97 N<> 
more .rebuild '1 he lainbow of discovcnantcd Hope. 

Disco-venanter. ran t~K [f. Dih- 9 f 
Covenanter 2.] One who refused to sign or ad- 
here to the (Scottish) Covenants ; cf. Covenant 
sb. 9. 

1817 Airman Hnt. .S iot. I V.uii 186 The secret malignants 
and discovcnanters. 

Discover (disk/>*vw), Korms: a. 4- dla- 
cover ; also 4 deschuver, discoovir, 4-5 dy*-, 
4-7 discouer, 5 -ouuer, -oouyp, -couuer. 0 . 4 
diakyuer, 5 dis-, dyskeuer. 7. 4 descure, 4-6 
discour(e, -cure, 5 -cuyre, 5-6 -kure, 6 -cuir. 
6. 5-6 dis-, dyskero. [a. OF. desrovr ir , des - 
couvr-ir = Pr. and Sp. desmbrir % It. discovrir e (later 
•co/tire), ad. med.L .discoo/enre t lateL. or Romanic 
f. 1 )ia- 4 4- L. coopcrJre to ( over. r Fhc OK. stressed 
form descuevrey -t/uemw, gave the Eng. variant, 
disk ever 4 still diat.)y and the vocalizing of v be- 
tween vowels, gave the reduced di scour , -cure, and 
dis here.] 

+ L Irans. To remove the covering (clothing, roof, 
lid, etc.) from (anything); to bare, uncover; esp . 
to uncover (the head), to unroof (a building). Obs. 

, * 3 *? Wycijk Lc7’. xxi. 10 His heed he shal not dUcoucr, 
his dothis he shal not kill. 14 . . Lydc*. Temple of Glut 91 ft 
Whojnti wd . Fulli be cured . He most . .Discurc his wound, 
& shew it to his le<h. <*1449 Pecock Rep>. it. x. 206 Thr 
prim ipnl Cntcifix of the < lur« he schal be Discovered and 
schewid hour and nakid to alle the peple of the Proccssioun. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 362/2 She. .said to her sustres that 
they xholde discoucrc their hedes. 1510 Win pinion l ’nig. 
(•S 2 7 ) 40 I-ct hym also.. set his cuppe surely before Ins 
superyour, diMoner it and couer it agaync with curtesy 
made. 1571 Gmindai. Articles 50 Whether any man ^.ith 
pulled downc or discouered any Church, chouncell, or 
chappelL 16*7 Lisander A Cal. v. 80 At the end of his 
sermon having discovered nis head. 1608 Cokf On Lift. 
1. 51 If the house be discouered by tempest, the tenant must 
in conuenient time repaire it. 

t2. To remove, withrlraw (anything serving as 
a cover) ; to cause to cease to be a covering. Obs. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II, 139 At the lost the cloud 


mne lytill we DUcouerit wen, that tha mklit better se. i6t« 
Butt e Jer. xiii. 22 For tha graatnaasa of thine iniquitie are 
thy skirts discouered. 1618 Chapman Hesitui t. 161 When 
the woman the unwieldy Ikl Had once discover'd, all the 
miseries hid .dispersed and flew About the world. 

3, To disclose or expose to view (anything 
covered up, hidden, or previously unseen), to re- 
veal, show. Now txsre. 

t 1490 Lonkih 11 Grail Iv. 173 Tlianne browhte Aleyii 1 this 
holy vevsel anon . . ik there it dim oucredc At schcwcd it l»c 
kvng. 1533 Covfmoaii Isa. xxvi. 21 He wil discouer the 
blonde that sho hath dcuoured. * 6*3 Ety. Guiana in Hart. 
Altsi . (Mailt ) III. 18a A goodly river, discovering a gallant 
Country. 1660 Hit kkmink.ii i jamana (i66tj 39 Loluntlnix, 
to whose happy scaroli, the We-n-Itidie* first disc'overed 
it self. 1689 — M 0*1 est Inq. v. 15 Which W duckies I had 
rather Masque over and lover, than discover. 1716 Lauv 
M W, Montagu Let to Pope 14 Sept.. ‘Ihe stage was 
built over a. canal, and, at the liegmning of the second act, 
divided into two parts discovering the water. 1797 Mrs. 
Rxihiiiff Italian xxxii, This discovered to Sthcdoni the 
vniious figures assembled in his dusky chamber, a 1881 
Cloi'Gii Is*. Clat* M.tit* , t.taeon it She Swift her do 
v iue shoiildci s (list o\ei mg. 188a SimvsoNArti' i tab Sts. 
(1884) i?i l he mirsetytimu , readily diMovcred Ills hoiml. 
.Ac 189a Ni vv , man Smv in ( hr. /-.thus 1. iii. 188 'I his mode 
of thinking discovers a comukuI moral significance in the in- 
carnation. 

t b. To afford a view of, to show. Obs. 

1600 K. Biocni tr ( attest aggro via l'|M>n the hils, which 
discover the eiimncs lodging and their flenches. 1638 Sir 
I . Hi Rhkki Ttav. (ed. A 73 ’I’m wall’d aUnit, and «<» the 
N. N. W. discovers a lake or fish-pond five miles over. 
1667 Mu ion P. J. 1 U4 From those flames No light, but 
lather darkness visible Serv’d only to dim over sights of 
vv.h*. 1 1710 C. Fit nni s Diaty (18B8) 112 An advanced 
piece of j^tound alanc all the rest . . discovers the Coiintr) 
u great C ircuit round. 

o. To disiover Jink {Chess) : to remove a piece 
or pawn which gtamU between a checking piece 
and the king, and so to put the latter in check, 
[1614 A. Saul Chess viii, 'I he Mate by discovery, the most 
industrious Mate of all I 1816 Stratagems of C nets (1817) 
» 1 Place the queen, bishop or castle behind a pawn or u 
piece in such a manner as upon phvying that pawn or pic<e 
you discover a check upon your adversary’s king. 1847 
Si At nion ( lu‘ss PL Haudbk. 20 When the King i* directly 
attacked hy the Pus e played, it is a simple check ; hut w-hen 
the Piece moved does not itself give chn U, hut unmasks 
another which does, it is called a discovered chetk t bid. 
28 A striking though simple instance of the power of a dis. 
tovered check, find, 27 White must play his Rook to 
K.Kt.'s sixth tminrr, discovering check with the Bishop. 
1870 Hardy ft Warf Mod. Hoyle, ( Mess 42 Double C heck is 
when check is discovered, .the King being also attacked by 
the piece moved. 

4. To divulge, reveal, disclose to knowledge (any- 
thing secret or unknown) ; to make known, arih. 

a. With simple object. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28291 (Cotl.) Pr metis o fremyd and 
ftende I hauc di-scouerdaN vn-hende. c 1330 Wilt. Paler ne 
3192 pis dede schal i neucr dcschuuer. c 1386 Chaiufk 
t an. Veout. Pro/. 4 T. 143 Thou sclaundrest me. .And erk 
dihcoucrcst that thou sholdest hyde. c 1490 Harding ( hron. 
ii. i. The youngest suMer the inatcr all discured 'lo her 
husbande. ?< 1475 Sqr. /owe Degre 868 Anone he made 
hym swcrc His cotinsayl he should never diskere. 159a 
Shaks. Roru. 4 7 ul. in. i. 147 O Noble Prince. 1 can Jts. 
( oucr all The viiluckie Mannage of this fatall brail. 166* 
J. JIavifr tr. A/andets/o's Ttav. 5 They contain some 
secicts which '1 iinc will discover. 17** W. Koglkn Eoy. 

1 1 j now thought it fit lo discover to our Crew whithei we 
were bound. 1751 Johnson R ambit r No. 97 f 14 He 
honestly discovers the state of his fortune. 

b. With snbord. (L 

1399 Siiaks. b/tuh Adoi. ii. la The Piincc discouered to 
Claudio that hce loued my niece your daughter. 1845 J. II. 
Ni wman Lett. (1891 > II. 460 Continually do I pray that Hr 
would discover to me if 1 «m under a delusion, 
t C. absol. ( >bs. 

14.. I.viKi. le tuple o/Glas 629 Licit him 4 «t » * knoweb 
not, to whom forto discure. 1639 Burton's Diary (1828) 
IV. 302 All means were used to make him discover, hut he 
. . would not confess. 

+ 8. T o reconnoitre. Also absol. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 268 Furth till discouir, thair way 
that ta. t 1475 Ran/ Coil jear 798 Dcrflie ouir Daillis, dis- 
couerund the doun, Gif any duuchtie tliat day for lornayis 
wa* dichtv 1311 Doec.i ah As. nets ix. iii. 196 CJf the nychi 
wach the cure We geif Mesaous, the )rttis to discure. 159 a 
Unton Corn (Roxji ) 3)o The king this day goeth to the 
warr to discover. 1600 K. Bixh nt tr. Conettaggio 211 Hr 
issued foorth,.with his whole army, onely with an intent 
to discover. 

6. To reveal the identity of (a person) ; hence, 
to betray, arch. 

c 1300 .S tr Lleucs 74 Mascger, do me surte, pat pow nelt 
nou)t discure me 1 o no w i^t ! c 1386 Chaucfr Alenh. T. 
698 Mercy, and that ye nat discouerc me. 1465 Patton 
Lett. No. 527 II. 234 A told me .. in noo w^mi that y# 
dyskure not Master Stcvyn. 1599 li’aru. Fatre Worn. 11. 
524 Whither xhal I fly? 7 he very bushes wil du-cover me. 
163s I, Hayw ard tr. Broudts Erotttena 71 When hre siktd 
who hee was, the Marqucsxc durst not discover him (so 
strictly w'as he tied hy promise to conceal# him). 1706 Adv. 
Capt. R. Boyle 264 She at last discover'd herself to me: 
She was Daughter-in-law to [etc.). *869 Kingsley Hemv. 
xix, He was on the point of discovering himself to them. 

1 7. To manifest, exhibit, display (an attribute, 
quality, feeling, etc.\ Obs. 

c 143 9 Pilgr. I.yf Marhode 1. exxv. (1869) 66 It is inichcl 
more woorth . . pan to dixkeucre his justice, and to say, 
hihold mi xwerde whiche i haue vnshethed you. 1376 
Flfwing Panopt. Eptst. 338 M. Clemens, to whome S. T. 
Moore hat he discovered a few# sparckle* of his l>enevo!rncr 
towards mee. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arh) 33, I hau# 
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not.. store of plate to discover nmc wealth. 1615 J. Sir.- 
fhf ns Satyr. Ess. 213 He will enter into a Taverne. .onclv 
to discover hi* gold lice ami s<arlet. iMa Bunyan Holy 
D 'ar (Cassell) 141 With what agility .. did these military 
men discover their skill in feats of war. 1771 Sir /. 
Reynold* Disc. i\ . (1876) 347 He takes us mu<h pains to 
discover, a.s the greater artist does to conceal, the marks of 
his subordinate assiduity. 

b. esf>. To inuulest by action ; to display (un- 
consciously or unintentionally) ; to exhibit, betray, 
allow lo be seen or perceived, anh. 

r 1460 I. a Belle Dame 40 1 in Pot. Art. <V L. Doe ms (1866) 
65 If >oure grace to me lie Discouerte, Thnnnc be your 
menne soon shuldc 1 l>e relevyd. 1556 Anrtho 4 I sab. 
(1608) 1. vit, I hen yowrc regaicf discovercthe the desire of 
yowrc hnrtc. 1600 K H count tr. Lonestaggto 117 The 
more he mounted, the more he discovered his incapacitic. 
169B Sir T. Browne l I yd riot. ii. (17 }6) 29 'J’he remaining 
jtones discovered his Proportions. 1719 Lahfiyk Short 
Ate Piers li'estm. Bridge 39 The Timber .. discover’d a 
strong Smt II of Turpentine upon the first Stroke of a Plane. 

7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph.Kxbyi) 1 xvui. 341 She had 
never distmered a talent for poetry or music. 1887 Times 
27 Aug. 1 i/t He was bitten by a pet fox which subsequently 
discovered symptoms of rabies. 

C. With snbord. clause. 

1596 Si i nslr State tret. Wks. (Globe) 640/1 The which 
name doth discover them to be also auncienl Knglish. i6*a 
J. Mfadk in Kills Orlg. l.ett, Scr. t. HI. s How could 
that discover they were for Spnine? 1713 Pofe Guaidian 
No. 4 Pi A lofty gentleman Whose air and gait discovered 
when he had published a new book. 1801-3 tr. Pallas' 1 * ar. 
(1B12) I. 435 All th« N again still discover by their frututes, 
that they are of Mongolian origin. 1856 Emfmhon A’nc* 
Traits, First Disit Wks.(Hohn) Il,7 Rousseau’s Confessions 
had discovered to him [Carlyle] that he was not u (liinir. 

8. T o obtain sight or knowledge. ol \ something 
previously unknown) for the first tituc ; to come to 
the knowledge of ; to find out. 

A. With simile object. 

1353 Eden Dtiades a Colonus .. in this fyist nauig.ition 
discouered vj Handes. 1385 T. Washing ms tr. Nicholav\ 
Toy. 1. v. 4 Wee discovered at the Seas two boystes which 
came even lowurdes the plate where we were. 1670 M \>v- 
waring Physii ian s Repos, yo This ulk.1lis.1te projHTls was 
first discoveicd by pteparatmn and tryals 1783 II. Blair 
Lett. Rhet, \. (Scugei), We invent things that are new; 
we discover what w.ix before hidden, Galileo invented the 
telescope ; Harvey discovered the t in ulalion of the blood. 
1840 Pinny O't /. XVI. 176 Hanks’s Islands .. were dis- 
iovered by Captain llligh in 1789. i860 Iyndaii. (tine. 11. 

xyii j 1 7 The sounds continued without oui l>cing able to 
discover their source, 
b. With snbord. ilause or inf. plume. 

1336 Amelia <v /sab. (1608) li iij, Your love shal be di>. 
covered to l>e false. 1676 I .isiv.u in Ray s Corr. (1848) 12s, 

I am glad you have discovered those authors to be plngi- 
aries. 17*7 Swift Gulliver 11. viii. 169 He sent out his 
long-bout to distover what 1 was. 1868 Jakkyfr Atom 
Astron. vi. (1870) 228 Di. Wollaston in .. 1803 discovered 
that there were dark lines « rossing the spectrum in different 
places. 189a Sir H. E. Loffs in Law. Times' Reh. LXV 1 I 
150/3 'J'he defendant Burton says he discovered that he had 
made a mistake. 

c. To catch sight of; to sight, descry, espy, anh . 

* 37 * 9 ° N. T, (L. Pomson) Aits \xi. \ And when we had 

discouered Cypru^ we left it on the left hand. 1385 T. 
Washington Xt. Ntcholay's Poy, 1, x». 13 In the evening we 
discovered the citic of Gigcti. 1660 K. Brookf tr. I.e Blau \ 
Tray. 21 Prom the top of the hill >ou discover Aden, .stand- 
ing in a Targe plum. 17*6 A dr, ( 'apt. R. /toy/e 173 Nov ember 
3, we discover'd England, whose Chalky ClilN gave us all 
uvast Delight. 1817S11FL1.FY Rev.fslam \ 11. xl. 5 Day was 
almost over. When thruugh the fading light 1 could discover 
A ship approaching. 

1 9. To bring into fuller knowledge ; to explore 
(a country, district, etc.). Obs. 

IS* N. Lichfhf.ld tr. ( ' ast anh e da's Cong. A’, Ind, Ixxv. 
iy4 In commission to go A discouer the red Sea with the 
Countrcyes ndinient. 1670 Narborouc.ii Jrnl. in Ate S'n>. 
Late Doy. 1.(4711) 43, I sent in my Boat to discover the 
Harbour, and see if the Pink was there. *778 Gazetteer 
(ed. 3) s.v. Pingmonth, The Danes landed here in 970, to 
discover the country previous to their invasion of it. 1830 
Prkscoit Pern II. 193 He was empowered to discover and 
cm lupv the country for the distance of two hundred leagues. 

1 10. intr. To make discoveries, to exploie. Obs. 

138a N. Lu nun LD tr. Castanheda'x Conn. E. Ind. iv. iub, 
V poti Christinas daye, they had discouered along the Coast, 
thico scoie and tenne leagues to the Eastward *685 R. 
Bur ion Eng. b.mp . Amer. ii. 19 Capt. Henry Hudson in 
1607 discovered farthci Noith toward the Pole than perhaps 
any before him. *8ai Souiiifv Piped. 0/ Or sun 129 We 
set out from Peru for the river Maranhain, to discover and 
settle there. 

t b. To have or obtain a view ; to look ; to scr. 
*599 Hakluyt Coy. II. 1. 234 Standing at the one gate 
you may discouer to the other. 1647 Sai imakmi s paik. 
Glory (1847) 141 They that have discovered tip into fue 
grace or the mystery of salvation. 1633 Holcroft Pn\ optn v 
t. to From a hil discovering round, they saw a dust, and 
soon after a great troop of Vandals. 1667 Ln. Dit.uv El rip a 
11. vii, There s nobody in the street, it is so light One may 
discover a mile. *700 Popf Ew\. Crit. 647 He steer’d .securely, 
and discover’d far, I.ed by the light of the Mo:oinan star, 
til. /ratrs. and intr . To distinguish, discern. Obs. 
i6ao K Biount Horae Snbsee. 454 This kind of Flattcric 
. is so closely iutci mixed with friendship, that it can hardly 
be discouered from it. 1650 W. B rough Sacr. Print, (1659) 
*>51 Discover better betwixt the Spirit of God and the 
World, 1635 MRq. WoRtisiFk Cent. /nr. vi, Far as Kye 
can discover black from white. 1796 Mrs. K. Parsons 
Myst. Warning III. 59 A semblance of honour I had not 
the penetration to discover from a reality. 

Hence Disco vering vbl. sb. and ///. a. 
c 1330 Will. Palerne 1044, I drede ine of descuucring, foe 
je hatie dwelled long. 1373 Barbour Brnce 1. 242 Thus 


contrar thingis cuir-mor, Discowcrvngis off the tothir ar. I 
c 1477 Caxion Jason 37 The nioutn whichc is instrument I 
of tne dischargyng and discouering of hertes. 1335 I 
F.dfn Decades 31 1 I’he fyrste discouerynge of the West e ! 
Indies. «S »3 G01 ding Cabnin on Dent, lviii 349 To the i 
end they might not vse any odde shiftes to keepe thv-ii 
naught incsse from discouciing. a 1631 Donnk in ( omh. 1 
Mag, May 4 1 865) 618 All will spy in thy face A blushing, 
womanly, dis< overing grace. 1603 Gfkihf r i onnsel 19 The 
middle l'ransoine would be opposite to a mans cye,-hindct- 1 
some to the ftcc discovering of the Countrey. *668 Clakfn- 
lx»N Contemp. Ps. t Tnu ts (1727) 668 Who love such discover 1 
mg wortls (cti . J. 1693 WixmwAku Nat. Hist. Earth i\ 
(1^33) 244 Rivet •• and Kaiun also, are instrumental to the 
1 >ist overing of Amber. 1 

Discoyer&bi’lity. [f. next: sue -it\.] The 
quality of being discoverable; capability of being 
lound out. 

*840 Cari.YIK Heroes i. (1872) 4 Belief that there is a 
( Greatest Man ; that he is discoverable . . the 4 discoverability ’ 
is the only error here. 1867 Sabbath on Ro*.k ii. 42 To set , 
lipabsolute discoverability ns the test of a moral law. 

Discoverable (disk» vorftb’l),a. [f. Dihcovkr 

v. + -ABLB.J Capable of l>ciiig discovered or found 
out ; discernible, perceptible, ascertainable. 

157* in Sir F. Drake revived (1628) 24 Some fit place 
..where we might safely leave our Ship at Anchor, not dis- 
coucrable by the enemy. s6b8 Kaklf. JlurOiOsm.,A weake \ 
Man {Arb ) 59 One discouerablc in all sillinesses to all men ! 
but himsclte. 1736 Bumfr .Inal. 11. i. Wks. 1874 I. 154 | 
Cunt. lining an at count of a dispensation of things not dis 1 
coverablc by lenson. 1751 Johnson A ’ ambler No. 183 p 8 ! 
Its t lints, .are everywhere discoverable. 1856 Fhoudk lint, j 
Eng. 11 . x. 41 j 'J’he leport is no longer extant. Bonner | 
was cliiected by Ouccn Mary to destroy all discoverable 
i ojuVs of it. 1873 Nf. Arnold Lit. \ Dogma (1876) 284 Pio- 
voking it by every means discoverable. 

Disco verably, <u/v. [f. prec. k -ly - ] So 

as to be disco veretl ; j>erccptibly. 

1646 Sir T. Buonvnl Pseud, bp. 11. iv. 79 Saltcs (attract J.. 
but wcakcly. .nor very discoverably bv any frnalion. 1843 
{ aiu.vlk Past \ P r. 11. iii. (*845) 69 ’I he rivei lairk, though 
not very discoverably, still runs or sLignates in that country. 

t DlSOO’Ver&nce. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Di 8 covt.it 
7 '. + -anck : cf. obs. K. dcscouvramc ( 16 th c. in | 
liodef.^.] The action of discovering ; discovery. | 
1664 Power E.\p. Philos. 1. $3, I have another mK.ui- 
j tageous way of discovciance of tnem to the bare eye abo. 

Discovered (disk»*vwd\///. a. [f. Discover | 

V. + -Kl) i,J 

+ 1. Uncovered; bare; having the head bare. | 
1484 Caxion Chivalry 88 1 'hat d.i>e that he seeth the • 
hedc of his wyf or ony other bare and discourd. 1579 1 
Ki-nion Guiaiard, (1618) 99 ’J'hc carnpc of the Florentines j 
. . In-ing pitched in a plate so oj>ru and discouered. 1594 
Bi UNDKVii. h xen. hi. ii. iv (ed. 7) 578 Leaving other part 1 * 
of the earth dne, and discovcied. a 1638 Mf.dl Wks, ( 1672) 
in Having their faces discovered, their hmr dishevelled. 
, 64 +r. Baiiiii , Lett. Jynls. (1841) 11 . 149 In preaching | 
he l Mr. NycJ thinks the minister should be covered and tbe 
people discovcied. 169s J. M. / inets 147 Seeing bis Head 
discover'd, be knew him to !« the Prince of lhcma. 

2. Made manifest ; found out, revealed, divulged. 
t i 5 *r J- IIkll H addon's Attsw. Osor. 173 Whatsocvci is . 
decreed either by his covered or discovered will. 1603 I 
Knollks Hist . Turks (1638) 91 Width companies .. came 
necr to the town unseen or discouered. *670 Ci.akfndon 
Fxs. Tracts (1727) 133 Upon the most discovcied and tiotoi- 
ious transgressions. 1718 Momcx (Jui.r. (1892) II. xxwi, 
278 The whole length of the discovered world. 1864 Pusfv 
Lett. Daniel ix. 542 His discovcied cnoi. 

b. Vi si gv/red cha k {Chess ) : see Discover v. 3 c. 
Hence f Diico v«rEdly adv., openly, manifestly. 
1639 Torriano, A l la- sc opt rt a % openly, discovered!)’, in 
view of all. 

DiBCOVerer (diskirvotaj). Forms: 4disourer, 

5 des- dys- diacoverour, dyscowerer, -cuerer, 
•curer, diaciirrour, -owr, -cowrrour, 6 {Sr.) 
dincuriour, 6- discoverer, [ad. OK. dtscouvrettr , 
-ear (13th c. in Hatz. -Darin.). mod.F. dtUonvreur, 
f. dfSi'Ottvrir to Discover — It. discoprilon , Sp, 
desi ubridor ; repr. late I., type 'discoopei i/or-emi] 
+1. One who makes known, discloses, or reveals | 
(a secret) ; an informer. Obs. j 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27469 (Cott ) )>c tent if he tell o pb man i 
o scrift es he chscurci pan. t 1440 Promp, Pars' 122/1 l)>s- j 
cuixr, or dyscowcrcr of covvnselle ( r r. cliscuerer), arbitier. \ 
Day Eng. Secretary 11 (16^5) 122 Wine saith Ovid, 
is the discoverer of secrets. 1691-8 Norris Pract.Vtsi. \ 

I (1707) IV. 155 Jesus C’hrist is the first Discoveicr of the 
1 other world. 1601 I.itiklll Brief Eel. (1857) II. 606 'I’he 
i authors are searc ned for, and gicat rcw'ards offered to the , 

I discoveicrs 171Q P,\i mi k Pnnnrbs 198 There is somewhat 
of a universal abhorrence in men’s minds to a ciiscoveiei. 
*778 Phil. S nr 7'. S. Irel. 2^1 I’ll turn discoverer, and in spite 
of you I shall become heir. 

t 2. One sent out to reconnoitre ; a scout, spy, 
exploier. Obs. 

1375 Hah hoik Brine ix. 244 The discurrouris saw thnme 1 
cumunde With bnnetts to the v> nd vnfnnd. *5*3 DoUgias 
*En is 1. v in. 124 And with dist tiriourix keip the coist on j 
rniw 1377 B. CiiMM.i l/t resbai h's Hush. iv. (1586) 175 b, 
They [bee*! send abroad their distoverers to findeout more 
foode. 1397 Siiaks. 2 Hen. //', iv. i, 3 Here . send dis- 1 
couerers foith, J o know the numbers of our Enemies. 1613 ! 
Be. Mount ac.u Appeal Cnrsar xxxvii. 320 A field of 'Hustles 
seemed once a lmttcll of Pikes unto some Dincoveieni of the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

3. One who discovers or finds out that which was 
previously unknown. 

i6ooHakiuyt Dov. Ill ?o(R ) This fner. .was thejereatest 
discouerer by sea, that hath bene in our age. «6o« Warni k 1 


Alb. Eng. XI. Ixii -(1612) 271 Caboto (whose Co«mographic 
ami selfc-proofe brake the Isc To most our late discouerer*). 
1718 Prior Knowledge 319 Foreign isles which our dis. 
covercrs find. *®S 5 Mai aui.av Hist. Eng. IV. 691 He wrs 
not ..the firxt great discoverer whom princes and statesmen 
liad regarded as a dreamer. 

f 4 . (?) An umpire between two combatants in a 
tournament. Obs. 

[Cf. 1440 in 1). 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 925 Taborus and from 
pours, Herawdes goodc dcscovcrours, Har strokes gon des. 
ci ye, 1348 Hall Chron ,, Hen. II \ (at». D 13 Not onely . . 
to see., their manly frates.. but also to be the discoverer and 
indiffuentc judge .of their courageous actes. 

t Diflco’vorment. Obs. tarc~ x . [f. Discovek 
v. 4 -mknt : cf. OF. descouvrtmen/ mod.F. dV- 
c ouvrement , Sp. dcscubrim it ft to . 1 — Dihcovkhy. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso \v xxxix. 274 The timc..prcfixt for 
this iliscouerment. 

Discovert, <?. find sb. [a. QY.descowr/, -cottverl, 
pa. pple. of descouvt ir (also used subst.), mod.?'. 
dtU ottver/ « mcd.L. disiooper/tts , pa. pple. of di*- 
iiwperire to Discover.] A. adj. 
f 1 . Uncovered, exposed, unpiotected. Obs . 
c 1380 Sir L crumb, 738 As he huld is scheld vp so, dis. 
1 ouert was a) ys side. *491 CaxTON / it as Pair. (\V. de W. 
1495) 1. xlviii. 94/2 Seengc the cauc broken and dyscouuerte. 
a 1300 i hamer’s Drcme 6 Flora.. with hire mantel hole 
covet tc That winter made had disvoverte. 1323 Li>. Bfrnfmk 
Froiss. II clvii (cliii. J 429 ' 1 ’he queues lytter was ra hely 
apparelled and disi ouert. 

2 . Law. Of an unmarried woman or a widow : 
Not covert, not under the cover, authority, or pro- 
tection of a husband ; cf. Covert a. 4. 

17*9 G.J \cou Law Put. (17 ^6), Discos er t is .used in the law 
for a woman unmarried or widow, one not within the bands 
of matrimony. 1883 Law Rep, 23 Ch. Div. 715 The wife's., 
interest cannot come into existence until she is discovert. 
1886/. aw Tunes LX XX I. 171/3 The married lady had not 
disposed of the income when discovert. 

f B. sb. An uncoveied or exposed state. Jn or 
at discovert , in an uncovered condition ; off ones 
guard. [OF. a deseovertJ] Obs , 

[xaga Briti on in. xv. ff 3 Kn presence de bones gent 7 tut 
a dcscovcrt.l 13 . K. Alts. (Laud MS ) 7407 (W. 7418) Ac 
Alisaunder was sonc hym by And smo^t hym in pe discouerte 
WiJ> be strooke al to hertc. f 1386 CitAl’ti R Pats. T 
P 640 pe deueles may ,,st heten nt liym at dtscouert by temp- 
taciuti on euery syue. c 1430 Merlin 331 Nascien .. smote 
the kyngc Bion so hardc nt discoucrt vpon the hfte side 
that he bar hym to the erlhe. *590 T, Loim.f, Eubhnes 
Gold. Leg. in Halliw. S'hnks , VI. 15 Love.. taking her at 
discovert stroke her so doepe, as she felt hcrsclfc growing 
passing passionate, a 139s Gwt 1 nk Ariosto viii, Cupid 
. seeing tier now at dis< overt, drew home to the head. 

Discovertnre (dUki^vaitiiu). Law . [f. Dis- 
covert a. 2 after coverture. Cl. OF. descouvcrtm e 
discovery (15th c. in Godef.).] 1'he state or con- 
dition of being discovert, or not under coverture: 
cf. Coverture 9. 

1818 Cat isk Digest (cd. 2) III. 503 Within ten years next 
after his and their full age, discovertnre, coming of sound 
mind.. or coming into this realm. 1884 Law Times Rep, 
LI. 157/1 During.. the minority and discovcrtuie of mi) 
female. 

Discovery (disktrvsri). Also 6-7 *rie. [f. 
Discover 7\, app. after the analogy of recover, 
ret orrery . Hut the latter represents OF. reeovree, 
1 it ttvrde, recouvrh, Romanic 11. of action from pa. 
pple. feminine, L. type recupcrdta. The corresp. 
sb. from descovrir, viz. descovert e, m od . F. ddcouverlc, 
It. discoperta, L. type *discooperta, was not taken in 
English in this sense : in early times discovering 
was used ; subsequently we find discorrerance , dis 
cover ment ; discovery was established in the latter 
half of the 16th c., and is frequent in Shakspere. 
Cf. delivery , also battery, flattery, which associate 
themselves with batter, flatter, though not actually 
derived from these.] 

1 1 . The action of uncovering or fact of becoming 
uncovered ; opening (of a bud, etc.\ Obs . 

1658 Sir T. Brow ne Card. Cyrus iii, Seed* themselves in 
their rmlimentnll discoveries, appear in foliaceous surcles. 

2 . The action of disclosing or divulging (any- 
thing secret or unknown) ; revelation, disclosure, 
setting forth, explanation. Now rare. 

*58 6 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 101 In the discovery 
whereof my mindc is to deliver what is my owne opinion. 
1601 Hoi 1 . and Pliny I. 219 How significant in their dis- 
t'ouene of the beaiU vnto the hunter. *614 fsee Discox fr 
3 cl. 1661 J. Davifs tr. Clear ins Coy. Ambuss. 285 Cer- 
tain Duuh ‘Merchants, t loath’d in Persian habits .. they 
made no discovery of themselves. 1678 Drydkn Kind Keeper 
if. i. Come, make a free discoveiy which of ’em your Poetry 
is to Charm. 1737 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. IV. 276 Resolved. . 
to make a Discovery of the whole affair. 1766 Bi.a^kstone 
Comm. ii. xxxi. 482 The bankrupt, upon this examination, 
is bound upon pain of death to make a full discovery of all 
his estate and effects, as well in expectancy as possession. 
i8«8 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, She would then meet him, 
determined to make a full discovery of her sentiments. 

b. Law, Disclosure by a party to an action, at 
the instance of the other party, of facts or documents 
necessary to maintain his own title. 

*715 Act 2 Geo. / in Load. Gas. (1716) No. 5455/* Th« 
Person suing.. shall be entitled, .to demand a Discovery of 
all 1 ncumbrances . . any way affecting the same. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. ill. xxvii. 437 From the . . compulsive 
discovery upon oath, the courts of equity have acquired 
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a jurisdiction over almost all matters of fraud. 18418 Wiiak 
ton Law Lex. s. v., A hill of discovery, emphatically so 
called, ts a bill for the discovery of facts resting in the 
knowledge of the defendant, or of deeds, or * riling*, 01 
other things, in his custody or power. 1863 H. Coy hist it. 

11. iv. 405 In the superior court* of common law .. either 1 
party to a cause has a right . . to obtain discovery of docu- 
ment* in hi* opponent's possesion relating to the mattei 
in dispute. 1883 Law Times 30 Oct. 411/1, 1 obtained 
discovery, and the result was that an authority, signed bv 
the defendant, who had forgotten all about it, wa* disclosed 

+ C. The action eff displaying or manifesting (any 
quality) ; manifestation. Obs. 

1578 Flf ming Panofl. F.pist. 57 That they . . should not 1 
only In the discoverie of their skill make him glorious, hut 
themselves also. 189a Dkyoi n St. F.uremont's Rss. 4 2 It 
wa* then the Romans.. made a discovery of their Mag- 
nificence. 1759 Johnson Passetasw i, His companions . 
could mako no discovery of their ignorant c or surprise. 

d. The unravelling or unfolding of the plot of a 
play, poem, etc. 

* 7 * 7 * 5 * Chambers C>i/., Diseovetx, in dtamatic poetr>, 
a manner of unravelling a plot, or fable, .wherein, by some » 
unforeseen accident, a discovery is made of the name, 
fortune, quality, and other ciKumstnnccs, of a primipal 
person, wnich were before unknown, 1870 I/Estrw.i 
Miss Mit/ord I. iv. 108 The denouement of ‘ M.irmion* 
and that of *The La> of the f,ast Minstrel’ both turn on 
the same discovery. 

3 . The finding out or bringing to light of that 
which was previously unknown ; making known ; 
also with a and />/., an instance of this. 

*553 in Hakluyt / oy. (1589) 5165 The voyage intended fin 
the discouerie of Cathay and diucis other regions, dominion" 
islands, and places unknown. 1601 Sucks. All's IVe/l in. 
vi. 99 He will stcale htuiselfc into a mans f.iuoiir, and fu 
a weeks escape a gicat deale of discoueiics, but when >011 
linde him out, you hnue him euer after. 1653 H. L'ogvn ti , 
* Pinto's i rai>. ax. 71 Attiied after the Chinese fashion, foi 
fear of discovery. 1676 Rav Cot r, (1848) uh Those dis- 
coveries and new inventions arc not granted even to such 
men.. unless (etc.]. *748 Anson's Toy. 11. \. 242 The dis. 

tovery of new countries and of new branches of commerce 
1794 Ralfv F.viti. 11. ii. (1817) 67 Morality, .docs not admit 
of discovery, projierly *0 tailed. 1846 Landor /tunc. ( our 
II. 1 Shew me a discoverer who has not ‘■uflered foi 
In* discovery. . whcthcra Columbusor ,1 Galileo. 1846 Gkoi • 
Greece 1. xviii. (1863) II. as 8 The voyage was one of «li- 
1 nvery. 1894 II ‘hitakcr's A Imamu 594/2 Fcirier’s discov » 1 \ 
of cerebral localization. 

t b. Exploration, investigation, reconnoitring, 
reconnaissance. Obs. 

. *** Siiaks. /.ear s. i. 53 The Knemjs in view .. Hem* 
is the guesse of their true stiength and Forms, 1 * y dilligeni 
discouerie. 1669 N. Morion Sew Fug. Mom. 17 About 
thirty of them went out on this set mid Discovery .. hut 
upon the more exact discovery thereof, they found it to he 
no Harbour for Ships, hut onely for Moats. 1710 Di. Foi 
Crusoe (1840) 1 . vi. 115 1 had a great desire to make a inoic 
perfect disi-overy of the island. 1774 G01 iisvi. drawn 
Hist. 11 . 275 He was therefore lommanded to make some 
further discoveries. 

fo. The getting a view (of anything'; descrying, 
viewing ; view. Obs. 

1813 Purciia % Pilgrimage mi. xi, 592 In the first place 
present* it selfe to our Discoverie that Sea. x8x6 Srui i & 
Markii Country Panne , The hills, which arc commonly 
called the view's or discoveries of parkes. 1830 Ft 1,1,1 k 
Pisgah if. v. ii. 144 He could not at that distance have 
taken a discovery of them. 

d. U.S. A lining. 4 The first finding of the mineral 
deposit in place upon a mining claim ’ (Raymond V 

xtsa Brackenridc.k Views Louisiana ( 1814) 147 What is 
called a discovery, by those engaged in working the mines, 1 
in, when any one happen* upon an extensive body of ore. * 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss, s v., A discovery is necessary 
before the location can be held by a valid title The open- 
ing in whit h it is made is called ducoi'cry shaft . distort, ry* • 
tunnel etc. 

t 4 . Information, indication, or evidence that 
brings anything to light. Obs. 

1848 Cromwell Let. 17 June in Carlyle, We have plain 
discoveries that Sir Trevor Williams, .was very deep in the 1 
plot of betraying Chepstovy. 1699 Mf.nti fv Thai. 356 My 
this we may have some Discovery of Noksis’s Age. 1705 
Stanhope Paraphr. I. 273 Marks which were thought 
sufficient Discoveries of their being dictated by the same 1 
Spirit. 

0. That wherein the discovery consists ; the 
matter or thing which is discovered, found out, 
revealed, or brought to light. (In quot. 1657, 
property discovered to be held without title.) 

x6u Marmion Holland's Leaguer v. v, I’ll open but one 
leafT.And you shall see the whole discovery. 1657 Burton's 
Diary (1828) II. 102 A Bill for settling of Worcester House 
..upon Margaret, Countess of Worcester *. and some dis- 
roverie* in lieu of the arrears of her fifth*, a *68s Sir 'I*. , 
Hrownf. Tracts (1684) 210 The Frier* , . brought hack into 
Europe the discovery of Silk and Silk Worms. 1780 Cow rim 
; Tablet . 752 Then spread the rich discovery, and invite j 
Mankind to share in the divine delight. 1837 Penny Cjcl. 
VII. 410/2 No indication that the mariner’s compass was a I 
recent discovery. 

8. alt rib . and Comb. Discovery-claim (Mining), 
the portion of mining-ground to which the disco- • 
verer of a mineral deposit has a claim ; the extra 
4 claim ’ to which a discoverer is entitled ; see 3 cl. 

*779 Sheridan Critic 111. i, One of the finest discovery- 1 
scenes I ever saw. i8ao Scorrsby Act. Arctic Peg. II. 99 
One or two discovery vessels were generally attached to I 
every whale- fishing expedition sent out. 1840 F. D. Ben- 
nett Whaling Vent. I. 44 The British discovery-sloop 
Swallow. Ibid. 328 To enforce the restitution of prt>i»erty 
stolen from the discovery-ships. < 
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t Discra'dle, v. Oh. ran. [f. Din- 7 c 4 
Cradlk sb.] traits. To turn out of a cradle, nitr. 
Tor reft A 'In emerge from the cradle. 

1834 K nun P. IVarbe.k i. iii, We know nil. (Jiffbrd, fullv 
wm«* this metcoi, 1 his airy apparition first di si rad led 1’ioin 
Tournay into Portugal. 

Discr&se, -cr&site, etc. : see 1 )\hcr.\hk, etc. 
Discreace, -crease, obs. var. Dkcrkahk. 

Discreate (diskr/,« 7l, t , v. ff. Dis- 6 -f Chkati 
r»] traits. To uncrcate, annihilate, reduce to no- 
thing or to chaos (anything created \ 

* 57 * h FF Math, PtiJ, 4 1 lit- re and then, that |»artkul.o 
th>ngshnlbc Discruated. 1501 Dh Partus 1 11 

318 Moth vniting . amieasil the brail, Whii h doubtless 
else had dist rented nil. 1 1845 Gioci.m Fatly /'turns . *!•.«« 
A drfAtft 40 Self created, din rented, Retreated, ever fresh, 
Ever voting! 1870 Swinihrm (hie Ptotlam 1 1 . Pep. 
Thou hast set thine hand to unmake and disci cate. 

Hence Di«orsated ///. a . ; also Dlacrsa tion, 
the action of uncrcating ; the undoing of creation. 

1617-77 Filiham pesohts 11. Kvvii. j.*4 i he hittci is 
a double Creation, or at least a Dis o ration, and ('teal ion 
too, « 16 #8 F. ( Jr i \ii 1 v Sidney \. (if>v) n *» ’1 he dark 
Pi line, that sole ,iuth<>» of dis-u cation and disorder. 1879 
G. M uikinu u Sir Gihlde HI, vii. 108 J he strange, eeiu, 
silent waste, ciowdcd with the ihaos of dis « teated hoim s 

Discredence diskr/tlons). tan. [f. Dis- 

h ( hkdknck ; cf. OK. <its- } dcu reddin' distrust.] 

fl. Disci edit, ill repute. Obs. 

*59* l ton/. Patgne A\ John ( 1 r* ■ 1 ) ^ ; AN < all .oe \ odom 
And hi ought to distretlctice. 

2 . Disbelief. 

l6*6 W. Si I Ml R L Vp. -i Th(\\. * I e>^9> 1 7 I Disuedunc id 
stub Ituths doth not preiudice any in his saluatioii 1813 
'I’. Mt shy Lutrctius in. Comm. \\\vi, A total distuduni 
of the soul's mortality 1849 Toe's Mae. XVI, 7^ Th« 
denial would imply discredence. of the faitii. 

t Diacre’dible, a. Oh. [f. Dm- to * ( unn 

mi.k.1 

1 . Not to be believeil, unworthy of belie!. 

1580 l 1 I’uiN ,S ivifila 130 Giving men warning .. not i*» 
ib ale with such a discrcdible pci son. 

2 . Reflecting discredit ; discreditable. 

*594 Death of Vsutie v> ’1 be disircdihh* a< < mint hath 
lieenc made of Vsurer* in most ages. 1653 t ki,h iivm 
7 t UH'l Wks. 1 1 8 34 ) 179 [The> | have in the mindes of 
forraigtiers engraven a discrcdilile opinion of that nation. 

Discredit (dwkrc'dit), tb. ff. Dim 94 Ckkiht 
sb. t after Dinchkmit v. ; cf. Sp .ciesuedito (Minshcu 
!599), It. disnedito, l'\ diurfdit (1719 in Littre .] 

1 . Loss or want of credit; impaired reputation; 
disrepute, reproach ; an instance of this. 

1563 At t 8 Eli-, c. 7. 4 1 'Die Slander and Discredit of the 
said Commodities in Foreign Part ., where . .they arc gtowu 
out of Estimation and Credit. 1576 Fi 1 mini. Panopl. 
hpi&t. 2yo Penning infamous libels to the disci edit of Ins 
fieende. 159* Gri.I Nl. Disc. C oos nag e (1592) 9 Either 
tlriuen to run away, or to line in diseredite for euer. 1605 
M vcon Ads 1 . Learn, t. I. 9 ,* • 1 Learning..! thinkc f^ood to 
deliucr .. fiom the disuedites and disgraces wduch it hath 
reieiued. *749 Fh-iixno Tom Jones , Moth religion and 
virtue have reicived more real discredit from hypocrites, 
than .. infidels could ever cast up)ii them. 1791 Moswiu 
Johnson Ailvt., A failure would nave been to my divcrcdit. 
*®75 Joweu Plato (cd. j) 1 . 342 Such conduct brings dis- 
i re Jit on the name of A then*. 

2 . Loss or want of belief or confidence ; dis- 
belief, distrust- 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. \ 1 . (17 to) 6 1 The Savons 
were utter enemies to Pcrjuiy; they punished it with 
eternal discredit of testimony. *863 G10. Elioi Pomola 
in. xxvix, 'ihcic wcic obvious facts that at once tlnew 
discredit on the printed document. 1868 Morn. . Star 
_'5 Fclc, I he answers.. had the effect of throwing discredit 
upon his previous evidence. 

b. ( 0 mm. Loss or want of commercial credit. 

* 74 * W. Douglass Dist out sc 30 Insensibility of Discredit, 
docs naturally follow long Credit. 1779 Franklin Lett. 
Wk*. (1 8R9) V 1 . 355 Any measure attending the discredit of 
the hills. 186s Gosciun Lor. Hath. 105 The influence 
of credit or discredit will not be forgotten. 1885 Pali 
Mall C. 13 Apr. 5/1 The course of the discount market do 
(lend* upon credit or discredit, as the case may he. 

Discredit (diskre dit), v. [f. Dis- 6 4* C iieiiit 
v . : prob. after F. disirddit-cr (16th c. in Littre , 
or It. discrcdilat h] 

1 . trans. To refuse to credit, give no credit to; 
to disbelieve. 

*559 £>cot in Strype Ann. Pc/. I. App vii. 17 If they 
retume to the tnithe Agayne, their testimonies in tnc truthc 
he not to Ire distredetia. ?i6r6 Bramhau. Pcplic. ii. 100 
To discredit any one of these lesser truths . . is as much as 
to deny the truth of God. 1815 W. H. Ireland Sc ribblco- 
mania 201 A statement which there is no reason to dis- 
credit. 1871 Aiaaasiir IVhcci 0/ Law 251, J see no 
particular reason to discredit the Ceylonese tradition. 

2 . To show to be unworthy of belief; to take- 
away the credibility of ; to destroy confidence in. 

1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst , 1. viii. 19 Now let these 
dogges deny (it], or let them discredit the historic. *570-6 
Lamrardk Pcramh . Kent (1826) 69 If he shall seeke to 
discredit the whole worke. ? 1656 Bkamhall Pepin, v. 
206, I spake, .this to discredit that supposititious treatise. 
*702 Maindrell Joum. Jems. (1721) 07 The behaviour 
or the Rabble without very much discredited the Miracle. 
1866 J. Martini- \ u Ess. I. 161 The idea is. .discredited by 
modem science. 

3 . To injure the credit or reputation of ; to bring 
Into discredit, disrepute, or loss of esteem. 

1579 G. Harvty I.etterdk. (Camden) 60 Doint thou not 


\«-rcl)c suppose I shall* uiteilye dbiredditid and quite 
disgrai id fm ever? 1379 l.MV L uphnes (Ark) 191 He 
obscuret h the parents lie came off’, and disctcditrth his 
»»w m* estate. *658 M H vkkin Patt. afi JtoH 'm Mam 
ictncd theuuelves fiom this Patty, which for a lime wa*- 
much disireditrd *769 Roh»R1moN ( has, I , V. \. 41^1 In 
order to reco\ci the reputation of his arni> dis« irdited bv 
so many losses. 1868 Frm-visn A 'otm. t'ono. (t8j<>) II 
\pp. Henry is saiil to have l>cen discinlited for the 
death of 'I homas. 

t b. To injure the commercial credit of. Oh. 
i6»i (set Disi Kt ini M>). 1711 Dk Foe Fug. Tradesman 
ii. ?s I he clothier is diacourag ii, and for want of his money 
disi red i ted. 

Hence Diaore’dlting vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

*571 St. TttaL % Duke Norfolk (R.), It is not for my Lord 
of Noifolk to Maud so mu» h upon the discrediting the 
witnesses 1989 C’ 001*1 r Admon. 31 Which they look* lo 
bring to pissc, by the* discrediting of tlie ltisluqri. 1770 
J. Ci' mu Phynognomy 73 Any disuediting circum* 
stances. 189a Athtu.enm 6 Feb. 17^/1 The uttci and final 
dw rediting of the Gtniinmeul. 

Discreditable (diskre’dilkl/l), a. [t. Dim- 10 
♦ < uh»it vhi.k : after Dinckmmt sb. nnd 7 ’.] The 
level st* ot t hhut viii. 1: ; such as to bring discredit . 
injurious to reputation; disreputable, disgraceful. 

1640 K. M viii 11 / t It. \ J / nh. (1^41) 1 . 750 Eisnu l**s» hew | 
that disi 1 editable stioke, 1738 Wariurion Drr. l.cgat. 
111. iv . \\ ks. 1 H 1 1 1 1 1 1 c* lli* 1 oiiUmhI* . . foi ( lod's having 
a Imm. 01 foim No dis, 1 editable notion, at that time in 
the (him li. 1776 Ai.vw Swim IV. A. 1. v. I. 40 

I hey would be pii. hid<d fiom ibis dhiieditublc incthml 
1849 M m u 1 \\ Ifni. / n c. II. 1 si Employing in selfaUfeme 
aitifues as dis< 1 editable as those with It bad been used 
against him 1856 I koi di Hist. LufiA i8s8| I. iv. A 
illsu editable tlloit to laslt n iqioti linn a ihatgc of Jiigb 
ti eason 

Hence Dlscraditability, the quality of being 
discreditable, disieputnblcness ; Dlscra ditably 
in n discreditable nmimer, disreputably. 

*827-0 II \i 1 vm Hist. Lit vi 11. 4 j2 Many nninrs, win* Ii 
might have ranked not discitditfddy by the sale of these 
tragedians. 1888 A. |. Mmioim in Daily Attie> 17 Maj 
1 lie meanncHs and the disueditabilily of sin Ii a pio 
tetding. 1891 / aw Ttmc\\C I. 1 2 Work in Initb Oiam n ^ 
and Divorce is disi lediubly m nocai. 

Discre dited, ppl. a. [f. Dihchkhit v. \ 
-El >.3 Mi ought into discicdit or disrepute ; that has 
lost credit. 

x6xt Colon., Dtshonoii. dishonoured, diw redited, dis- 
giA<cd. i6rrNImvms lut.Law-Minh 1 1 j If the Fa* toi 
do *«-ll another mans iqmmoditic t> a man disi rcdiirtl. . 
and it falleth out that this man breakrtli («*t< .) 1874 Movi 1 

/*»<<•//. Theol 11 v. Obsolete crroiiis are sometimes rr 
vived as will as disi redited Tiuths. 1790 Mi’kkk Lt. Pc 7. 
Wks. V. HH The disuedited pa|« r see unties of impoverished 
fraud. 1887 Sfo tator 39 Oct. 14 Natmal theology, In 
says, has Irccome a discredited w icncc. 

t Di*cre*ditor. Oh. rare. [f. DiHCM-.urr 7 *. 
4- -nit : cf. 1 red it or] One who discredits or destro) s 
confidence in anything. 

1634 W. Mots 1 veil Devout /.a. 11. 111. 4 ] <K) 'Ibis 
couisc, which the wise man reproaches in the licentious 
disi 1 editors of futmc accounts. 

Discreet (diskr/ t , a. ' adv. and sb.). Forms : 
4-f» disoret, 4-7 discrete, 6-7 discreet©, 5- dis- 
creet, (5 discrett, dysorete, 5-6 Si. discrelt, 
6 diascrete). [ML. diuref , discrete , a. P . disc tel , 
- He (litli c. in Littre- , ‘qui sc conduit avee di»* 
cernement \ ad. L. disc reins, in late L. and Rom. 
sense : cf. It. and Sp. disercto 4 discreet, wise, wary, 
considerate, circumspect* (Floriu , 'discreet, wise 
to ncrcciuc * (Minsheub A doublet of Dihciiktk, 
(liflerentiatcd in scn»c and .spelling. 

In cl. Lat , disc ratals had only the sense ‘separate, dis- 
tinct *, as pa. pplc. of elite cruCre, w hence the corresponding 
mod. F. sense of disc set, and Eng. Dim hi ik. 'J he late L 
sense, whi« h alone came down in popular use in Roman it , 
seems to have been deduced from tne cognate *b, duett - 
IcOn-em. originally the uition of separating, distinguishing, 
or discerning, and then the faculty of discernment; heme 
the adjective may have taken the sense * )rosse**ed of dis- 
cernment ’. 

In Eng discrete was the prevalent spelling in all senses 
until late in the 16th c , when on the analogy of native or 
early adopted words in re fiom M E. close l, as feet, saved, 
he'd 1, the s|>elling discreet (occasional from 1400) became 
established in the popular sense, leaving discrete for th«- 
scholastic and technical sense in which the kinship to I 
/list tttns is more obvious; sec Dimrfth Shakspere 1 1-1 
Folio) has always disc t ret J 

A. adj. 

1 . Showing diicernmcnt or judgement in the 
guidance of one*s own speech and action ; judicious 
prudent, circumspect, cautious ; often esp that can 
lx; silent when speech would lx? inconvenient, a. 
Of persons. 

1340 [implied in Disoor ti v J. < 1386 Cum ci k Jhn tot's /. 
48 (Ellcsm.) Discreet she was 111 nnswervng nlway |so 
1 1 eng. ; Hart. 4 Corp. discret, 3 MSS. discrete). 1388 
Wv< 1 if Fains xxxi. iy Vse thou as a discreet and trinperat 
man these thingis. t 1440 (testa Pom. i. 4 The clerke, 
is a discrete tonfessour. i^oo-to Dunbar Poems IxxxiL C f > 
Gar 3011 r merchandU be discrcit, 'lhat na extnrtioune* lw. 
1I34 'I’indalk Titus ii. 5 'l*o lie discrete Iso Cranmfr (v. 
Geneva ; 1611 discreet], chast, huswyffy, 1989 J. Room. 
Gl. Godly Love 180 A wife ought to be diserct. 1579 Lvlv 
Fuphuet (Arb.) 1^5 'Jo he silent and dincreete in company- 
. is most requisite for a young man. 1998 F lor 10, />/*- 
creto , discreet. 1644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer (185*) 337 We 
must ever beware, lest . **e make cmr selv* wiser and 
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dixcreeter then God. 1660 F Brookf tr. l.t Blanc * Prav. 
251 Ht« wife being \ery icsnv'd arid diacreet in her Iiun- 
bandit presence, but in hit absence more free and jolly. 
1733 Pope I l or. Sat. 11. 1. 69 Satire’s my weapon, but 1 m 
too discreet To run a muck, and tilt at all 1 meet. *« 3 » 
W. Irving Alhambra II. 111 \ ou are a discreet man, 
and I make no doubt can keep a secret: but \ou lm\e 
a wife. 1839 Tmiklwall (tn-cce VI. jj A well-meaning 
and zealous officer, but not veiy disctcct or si rupulous. 
b. Of speech, action, and the like, 
r 1174 C’mai'i ik Troy Ins in. 894 (941) So wynheth now in 
so ifiscret a wyse, That I honour may bane and he pies- 
aiin< e. 1393 I.angl. /’. PI. C. \i. 84 Preyers of a parf>t 
man and penaunce disi ret. 1483 Caxton i,old. /.eg. 217^1 
She aroos up with a glad visage a tlwrele tongue and 
wel xpekyng. *533 Ki.\or Cast. Helthe 11. xix. (1519) 14^ 
'I’here U neither meate nor dr> nke, in the use wherof ought 
to be a more discrete moderation, than in wyne. 1601 
Shakr. 7 nr/. N. iv. in. 19 A smooth, discreet, and stable 
lieanng, s6o$ Hi*. Hail Char. I’ntues \ /'. 47 Not by 
flattery, but by disc reel secreue. 1667 Mii.iun Mil, 

s^o What she wills to do or say Seems wisest, virtuousest, 
dint reetest, best. 1791 Cow in- a /had \m 56? At length 
as hts discreeler < oursr, he c hose 'I'o seek .Eneas. 1883 
Wiils Afod. Persia 48 Wc maintained a discreet mIciicc. 

2. Ill Sc. applied more to behaviour towards 
others; hence, well-spoken, well-behaved, civil, 
jtolitr, courteous ; * not rude, not doing anything 
inconsistent with delicacy towards a female 1 (Jam. ). 

[i7i7-46Tiio\tM>N.\////////ez*i37u Dear youth !. .tty fortune 
loo much favoured, but by love, Alas ! not favoured less, 
l»e still as now Misucct.l 178a Sir J. Siniivir <>/nt err. 
Scot. Dial. 100 (Jam.) He is a very discreet (civil) man. it 
is true, but his brother has more discretion (civility). 181a 
A. Fuller Let. in Ltfr ( \ A tutors oh vii. (1854I 198 You arc 
what your countrymen call 4 a discreet man \ s8 Mat hu>. 
Mag 'OX I tanna say I think it vera disircet o' y»u to 
keep pushing in before me in that way. i860 Ka.mxav 
Demin. Ser. 1. (cd. 7) 105 Disc ted . . coil, kind, attentive. 

f 3. Rare 1 6th c, .sj>elling of Dimckktk, q.v. 
t B. as adv. ^ Pujckketly. Oh. 

1386 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 101 llest advised, 
disi reetest governed, and worthiest. 

t C. sb. A discreet person ; a sage counsellor ; 
a confidential adviser : applied to ecclesiastics ; cf. 
Dimcrktion 8. Oh. 

15418 Roy Dote me (Arb.) 90 Wardens, disi rules, and 
minister*, Ami wotlier offices of prelacy. 1533 Mori- A/oL 
vxii. Wks. 882/2 A great some remaining after al the 
spiritual folke sufficiently prouided for, then had it bene 
good that he hadde yet farther deuysed. how it would 
please him that his discretes should order the remannunt. 
f Discreo-tfully , adv. Oh. - next. 

1737 L. Ci VKKK Hist . Dibit (1740) I. \i. 279 Hushai 
answered him discreetfnlly enough. 

Disoreetly (diskrrtli), adv. [f. Pimcrkkt 4 - 
-ly 2 .] In a discreet manner ; with discretion ; 
prudently ; with self- regarding prudence. 

t‘ 1340 HamPoI 1, Prose 1 r. 3 S Wyselv and discretely thei 
departed hir levynge in two. 1 1380 \vv*lif.S #7 U'ks. III. 
170 Crist nskes two of km alines, j»at bou do it in 

hys name, and also discretly. 1094 Faiiyan Citron. 1 vi. 12 
llauynge possession of the sayd lie, Welc and discictly she 
ruled it. 1506-34 Tindai t Mark xii 34 Iesus savve that hu 
answered cliscredy. 1598 SiiAKh. Earn. Shr. 1. i. 347 Vsc 
your manners discreetly in all kinds of companies. 1664 
KvrLVN AW. /tort, (1739) 201 Flowers of that class should he 
discreetly prun'd, where they mat too thick. 1775J0HNSON 
Tax. no Tyr. I could wish it more discreetly littered. 
1871 Moki.i y 1 oltaire (1886) 7 lie never counted truth a 
treasure to he discreetly hidden in a napkin. 1891 E. Pk\. 
cock N. Brendan I. 32 Ellen remained discreetly silent. 

Discreetness (diskretnus). [f. as prec. + 
•NKS8.1 The quality of being discreet ; discretion. 

*S 3 « P alsi.r. 214/1 Discretencssc, discretion. 1647 H. 
Moke Song of Soul 11. iii. m. Iviii. (R.) Patience, disctcct- 
nesse, and heni ;nitic^ . These be the lovely play-mates of 
pure verilie. 1863 Kings akk Crimea II. 150 They had 
relied upon the mature judgment and the supposed dis. 

< redness of I.ord Raglan. 1865 Lewes in Dot in. Dtv. II. 
699 We detect the sensitive discreetness of the st>le 

•f* Discree’ve, v. Oh, rare. Anp. a form of 
Dkmciuvk, in its erroneous use (1 4 ) for descry , 
and so « To disclose, discover. 

111765 Ballad , * Sir Caroline’ iii. in Child Ballads 1188O 
111. No. 61. 5R/1 Nothing durst hee say To disc rceuc his 
councell to noe man. — 4 Christopher IChitt’ ii. Ibid. i\. 
No 108 41Q/I l*»ih I was her couucell to discrccuc (V-ccuc]. 

Discrepance (di’skr/pans, diskre pans\ [a. 
OF. discrepance (GodeO, ad. I„ diurefdntia dis- 
cordance, dissimilarity, f. di sere pare not to har- 
monize, to differ : sec Discukpant.] 

1* The fact of being discrepant ; want of agree- 
ment or harmony; disagreement, difference. 

c 141! Wyntovn Crew. 11. x. 45, I fynd sic discrepance 
That 1 Am noucht of sufficiance For to gare kamc all 
accorde. 1460 Cafgrav if thron. 54 There was no discrc* 
paun* in sentens, ne varimins in wordes. 1563 87 Fo\f 
A. tfr .17.(1596) j/t We will search out what discrepance 
is between them.. 1640 R. Baillik Canttrb. Srlf-conynt. 
Postsrr. 14 Betwixt u* and our Prince there i* no discre- 
pance. 1804 Ed in. Dev. \ T . 66 The only instance of dis- 
crepance we have remarked. sSSi Mature XXIV. 387 
The authors are unable to discover the cause of this dis* 

1 repance. 

t2. Distinction, difference. Oh. 

1531 Elvot Gw. ii. iii, Ther hath bene cucr a discrepance 
in Vesture of youthe and age, a 1555 I.atimfr .Semi. 4 
Rem. (1845) 117 Thcic is a great cfisi r« p mce between 
certain knowledge and clear knowledge. 157a Bosskwell 
Armprie to Almightie God . . cuen in the hcauens hath© 
mad* a discrepance of his heauenly Spirites, giuinge them 
icuerall names, as Eusignes of honour. ^x6tt CHAfMAN 


f Iliad \i. 44J J he discrepance He made in death l>et\vixi I 
1 the hosts. J 

t 3. Variation, change (of action). Oh. > ate. 

< 1560 A. S<on Toems (K.K/F.S.) 35 Continewamt* in 
! C’upeidi* datu-e, ttot disi repance, withowt rcmcid. 

Discrepancy (disfcre’pansi, di skr/pansi >. [f. 
as pice. + -anci. j The quality of being discrepant ; 
want of agreement ; variance, difference, disagree- 
ment. 

*613 t'(« KKRAvt, Disc tenant it, disagreeing, difference. 
16*5 Bi*. Moj’NiAr.i' A/ A. (,nar 1^7 T’here is . . discrep- 
nnoc of opinion among J)i\incs both old and new. 1748 
I (iinms ( oM/iodtion of Ancient* 11 Who again is not 
offended with discrepancy and discord? 1837 Wiifwiii 
Hist. Indhct, .Sr. (1857) II. 186 Their discrepancy a** to 
ipinntity was consicleiable. 1868 FRi-rviAN Some. Com/. 
(187O) II. App. 617 There is little or no discrepancy as to 
the facts. 

b. with a and //. An instance of this ; a differ- 
ence, nn inconsistency. 

j x 6*7 77 Fin mam Resolves 11. xlvii. (R) It would be 
evinced from these two seeming discrepancies. 1794 P alky 
l.vid. 1. ix. H 6. (1817(249 Eusebius . wrote expressly upon 
the disi repaucies ohsei v able in the < iospels. 1855 H Si*rs* 

< ik Trim. Tsvc hoi. (1872) I. iv ii. 410 Hiscrepam ics l>etween 
thoughts ami fai ts. 1875 low in 77 nto (cd. 2> IV'. 515 
Nome disci epanc ics may he onset ved between the mythology 
of the Politicos and the Timaeus. 

Discrepant di*skr/pant, <liskrc*pant\ a. and 
sb. Also 6 disoripant. diaorepante, [ad. I.. 
disc ref ant-cm, pr. ]>plc. of discrefdrc to differ, lit. 
to sound discordantly, f. Dim- 1 + crefeue to make 
a noise, creak.] A. adj, 

1. Exhibiting difference, dissimilarity or want of 
harmony; different, discordant, inharmonious, in- 
consistent. Const .fronts + to. 

i 5*4 At. /'<'(< ‘rs Hen. I 'Ilf IV'. *00 It were ferre dis- 
cien.uit from the Kinges honour to have the treaty of peax J 
with Scotland iom.luiled . . by I.ieuUnauntes. 1531 Ki V01 
Gw. 1. \xv, W heiin he is mostc disciepant from brute j 
l>e«istes. < 1555 Haki'siimii Divorce Hen. I’ll l (1878) aj6 1 
This marriage . . was much more discrepant to the s*iid 
laws. 1678 CtinvoRiit Intel!. Syst. 478 the Vulgar The- 
ology of the Pagans .. wus ofteniimes veiy discrepant from 
the Natural and True I’lieolojiy. a *734 North T.xarn. 
111. vii. $49(1740) 539 The King’s Notions and his were 
\ ei y disci epant. 1846 Grot k (fierce 1. xviii. II. 11 A desire 
. .to blend together, two disi repnnt legends. 1866 RotitRs 
Agin. 4 Trices I. x iii. u>b Since the price is so discrepant 
from that in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
t 2. Apart or separate in space. Ob r. rare . 

159s R. 1 ) Hyfmervtomachta 49b The Tilastrelles weic 
discrepant fovvre |>aees one from another, a 1649 Dklwm. 

01 Hwvtm. Toems Wks. (1711) 13/1 Further discrepant 
than heaven and ground. 1818 R»-\rs Rndym. lit. 343 
Sea-mew’s plaintive cry Plaining discrepant between sea 
and sky. 

t B. sb. One who disagrees ; a dissentient. Ob r. 
1647 hR, ’ 1 avlok/,/A Troth. \ ii 141 None could liave 
triumph’d so openl> over all discrepants ax this. Ibid. xyi. 
316 If you persecute heretick.es or discrepants, they unite 
themselves as to a common defence. 

Hence Dlftortpantly adv. f with discrepancy; in 
contrary ways. 

1603 Flokio Montaigne 111. i\.(i 6 yi) 562, I ani . precisely 
vowed . . to sjicuke confusedly, to speak discrepancy. 

Discrepata (di skr7|^»th v. rare. [f. L. dis- 
ctefeiH, ppl. stem of discrefdrc to differ : see prec.] 

1 1. infr. To differ, Ik? discrepant. Oh. tare. 
i 6 *\ in tA* kkram [/rutted Discreniiate] 1657 Tumi i*^- 
sun Denotes Drsf. 331 Some make three varieties .. which 
seem solely to disc repate in magnitude. 

2. a. traits, do distinguish, b. iit/r. To dis- 
criminate or make a distinction. j 

1846 L. Hvnt S tones Hal. Poets in Longf. 7 .)<*/i/<'(Rtldg.) 1 
47* 'I’o disc repate Samson from Hcrcinex. 1894 G. R. I 
AIather ’Two great Scotsmen a It would be nkiu to .sacri- 
lege for us to dherepate lietwccn the two brothers. 

Difcrep&tion idiskrAv^JaiO. rare. [n. of 
action f. prec.] f®-* Difference. Ob f. b. Dis- 
ctimination. 

1616 R. C. Times' l This fie, etc, (1871) 15T Twixt his first 
lomi.i^ and hi* latter one There will be found much dis- 
crcpntion. 1847 E. Hunt Aten, ll’omen , 4- B. 11 . i. 4 
lW’s own discrepation of immorality from debauchery. 

Disorese, -cresse, obs. var. Dkchkask. 
Discrested : see Dis- 7 a. 

Discrete (diskn t\ a. (sb.) Also 6 discreet, 
[ad. L. disc ret -us 4 separate, distinct 1 , pa. pple. of 
discern Are to separate, divide, Discern : cf. later 
sinsc of F. disci el, discrete ‘divided, separate*. 

It! the sense of cl. L. disci etus, discrete was used by i 
T’revisa (translating fmni L.), but app was not in general 
use till late iii 1 6th c. But in another sense, 4 discern- 
ing, prudent 1 (derived through French), disc ret, discrete 
was well-known m popular use fiom the 14th c. ; this, even I 
in late ME t was occasionally spelt discreet, which spelling 
was appropriated to it about the time that discrete in the I 
L. sense l>eg;»n to be common ; so that thenceforth discrete | 
and discreet were differentiated in spelling as well as in 1 
meaning: see Discreet. Before this, while discrete was the . 
prevalent form for the later discreet . it is only rarely (sec J 
t fi below ^ that disi icet appears for the present discrete.] J 

A. a ij. 

1. Separate,, detached from others, individually 
distinct. Opposed to continuous. I 

1308 Taevisa Barth. De T. R. xix. cxvi. (1495) 9*9 On e ! 
is the begynnynge of alle thynges that is contynual and 1 
dyscrete. 1570 Dek A lath. Pref. 13 Of distinct and discrete 
Ynits. 1594 Blundevil Extrc. 111. l. xxxi. (ed. 7) 339 Of ) 


which Arkes some are called contitiuall, and some discrete 
or div ided. Ibid., T hat Arke ix called discrete or broken, 
which doth not take his beginning from the first point of 
Aiics. 1634 IVaiiiam Genii. Exet c . 111. 137 Raine or water 
. licing divided by the cold ayte ? in the falling downe, into 
discreet paits. 1775 Harris Philos Arrangem. (1841)308 
The motion of all animals . . by being alternate, is of the 
discrete kind. 1851 N 11 hoi. A* Jut. Hear. 47 Any tele- 
scope capable of resolving these various masses into discrete 
stars. 1883 A. Barratt /'hys. Metem/iric 59 To hold to- 
gether, ana keep discrete, simultaneous phenomena. 

+ 0 . spelt discreet. 

1590 SnssFR I. 0 - U- xii. 71 The waters fall with diflei- 
enre discreet, Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call. 

I b. A lusic. Applied to tone* separated b> 
fixed or obvious steps or intervals of pitch, ns the 
notes of a piano; also to a movement of the voice 
fiom one pitch to another, as distinguished from a 
concrete movement or slide. Cf. Concrktf. 1 b. 
1864 Wi ns™ k cites Rush. 

c. Pat/iol. Separate, not coales»cent or confluent : 
applied to stains, spots, or pustules, when scattered 
separately from each other over a surface, as in 
discrete small’ fox [F. variolc discrete). 

1854 67 C A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminal. 218. > 188* 
Carti nii r in 19M Cent. Apr. 531 The discrete, 1 distinct 
or 4 benign ’ form being by no means a .severe disease, even 
among the un vaccinated. 1893 Daily News 4 Mar 5/4 
A woman . . whose chilihcn hau been removed for discrete 
small-pox.* 

d. Logic. Individually distinct, but not different 
in kind. 

1837 8 Sir W. Hamilion Logic xi. (1866) I. *09 In so fai 
as Couspecies are tou-ddered to be different but not con- 
tradictory, they are properly called Discrete or Disjunct 
Notions. Ibid. xii. (i860' I. 324 Notions co-ordinated in the 
quantity or whole cd extension .are only relatively different 
(or diverse); and in logical language are properly called 
Disjunct or Disc rete Notions. 1864 Bowi.n Logic iv. 66. 

e. Discrete degrees : applied by Swedenborg to 
the various degrees or levels of spiritual existence, 
conceived as so distinct and separate from each 
other, as to render it impossible for any subject to 
pass out of that one for which he is constituted. 

1788 tr Swedenborg's ll'tsd. Angels 111. f 236 In every 
Man from his Birth there are three Degrees of Altitude, 01 
discicte Degrees, one above or within another. 1856 
Gkindon Life (1863) 319 Whcic things are differentiated by 
a discrete degiec, the commencement of the new one is . . 
on a distinct and higher level, 

2. Consisting of distinct or individual parts ; dis- 
continuous. 

Discrete quantity , quantity composed of distinct units, 

I as the rational numbers ; number. Distinguished from con 
\ tinuous quantity £= magnitude, 

| 1570 Billingsley Euclid 11. i. 63 Two contrary kynds of 

j quantity, quantity discrete or number, and quantity con* 

1 tinual or magnitude. 1687 H. More Answ, Psycho/. (1689* 
123 Insepcrahility, continued Amplitude, belongs to Spirits 
j as well as discrete Quantity. 1785 Rfid lut. Poivers 11 1. 

| iii. 311 Duration and extension arc not discrete, but con- 
tinued quantity. Ibid, 342 Numl»cr is called discrete quan* 
j tity, because it is compounded of units. 1837-9 Hallaw 
' Hist. Lit. II viii. 11. yinote. They were dealing with 
continuous or geometrical, not merely with discrete 01 
arithmetical iiuantity. 1876 H. Nrc ni.kr Princ. Social. 
(1877) I. 475 The paits of an animal form a concrete whole; 
but the parts of a society form a whole that is discrete. 
1803 Forsytii 7 //. /unctions 584 Ii there be no infinitesimal 
sunstitution, then the group is said to be discontinuous , 01 
discrete. 1893 Harknkss & Morley Th. Functions 50 
To Hankel we owe the idea of a discrete mass of )>oiiits. 

b. Belonging to, pertaining to, or dealing with, 
distinct or disconnected parts. 

Discrete /ro/ort ion - Disconiini i h proportion. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Cind. 23 All Geometrical propoi- 
tion is either discrete, or continued. Discrete is, when the 
similitude tationum is only between the 1. and the 2. and 
the 3. and 4. term. 1706 Philups (cd. Kersey, Discnte 
or Disjunct Pro/or! ion. 1856 Do\ K Logic Chr. Faith 423 
note , Scepticism is disci etc and proceeds in detail. 

+ 8 . Gram. &c Logie. Of conjunctions : adversative. 
Of propositions : dism tivc. Applied also to the 
two members of such a proposition, separated by 
j the adversative conjunction. Obs. 

| s6»8 T. Si'fcNttN Log iik 237 That Axiomc is discrete, 

that hath a dis* rete Coniunction for the band thereof, 
j Ibid ,* 39 The coniunction which tye* the parts together, 
is called discrete ; and in this place it imports no more but 
a thing that keepes two asunder, for the present, a 1638 
Mfdk A/ost. latter I trues i. Wks. 1672 m. 623 The Words 
. . of my Text (Nevertheless, the Spirit, etc. 1 Tim, iv. ij 
depend upon tho last of the former Chapter, as the .second 
part of a Discrete proposition,. 1654 X. Cokk Logick 
(1657) uy A discrete sentence, is, which hath ft disci etc 
conjunction ; as, although . yet, notwithstanding, etc. 1664 
H. More A/yst. Iniq. Apol. A38 (It will) run in this form of 
ft Discrete Axiome, I will have you wait on me at such 
a meeting, though your cloaths be old or out of the mode. 

4. Alctafh. Not concrete; detached from the 
material, abstract. 

1854 Fraser' s Mag. L. 343 The mental march from con- 
crete or real notions to discrete or abstract truths. 186s 
H. Spencer First Princ. (1870) 27 This formation of sym- 
bolic Conceptions, which inevitably arises as we pass from 
small and concrete objects to large and to discrete ones, 

B. sb. A separate part. 

1890 J. H. Siirling Gifford Lee/. xviiL 353 Break it up 
into an endless number of points.. an endless number of 
discretes 

Discrete, early form of Dibcbicet. 
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DI80RETIVE. 


tffiiorrie, Oh. [I. L. diuret- upl. btem 
of disc entire to separate: see Dinckkn.J tram. 
To divide into discrete or distinct paits; to sepa- 
rate distinctly, dissever. 

1646 Sir T. Hrownt Pseud. Rp. 11. i. .55 The reason thereof 
is its « outiimity, as. .its body is left im porous andnot dis- 
cretcd by atomical! terminations. 1656 Hi oun r Otoxsogr., 
Disc* tied, severed, pai ted, discerned. 1857-8 Share A than. 
xii ,416 This essential dualism discretes for ever the two 
worlds of spirit and matter. 

Discretely (diskr/tli), <ulv. rare. [f. Dihcrktk 
a. 4 *lv In a discrete manner ; separately. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kcrsc)), s.v. Discrete proportion ,’ These 
Numbers are proportional ; hut ’tis only discretely [misfi. 
directlyj or tlisjunctly. 17*7-51 Chambers Cy< l. s. v. Dis- 
< fr fc. 187* Proctor Ess. Astron. xxvii. 338 The same 
telescope snows tliV; stars projected disi retely on a perfectl) 
black background. 

Dieoretenese (diskr/tms . [f. na prec. + 
-nrnm.J The quality of being discrete : a. Dis- 
continuity. b. The consisting of many individual 
parts. 

186a H. Spencer First Print. 1. ii. $ 9 (1875) 39 When the 
si/e, complexity, or discreteness of the object cometxed 1 k*- 
tomes very great, only a small poition of its attributes ran 
be thought of at once. 1877 K. C’aikd t'hitos. Kant 11. xvii. 
605 Wc bring together the two moments of unity and 
diversity, .continuity and discreteness. 1893 P S. Monos 
in Harrow World's l*at l, Retig. 1 . 467 'the whole sigmli- 
taiiLe of man’s existence lies ultimately in its discictcness 
- in the evolution and persistence of the self-cons* ions ego. 

Discretion (disk re -/.Til ). Forms: 4 -6 discre- 
tion, 4- discretion ; also 4 discrescioun, dys- 
creoyun, -ioun, 4-5 discression(e, 4-6 -ere- 
tioune, 5 dis-, dyscrecioun, -yone, -youn, 
-crescion, -oressioun, -cretyown, bdiscreoyon, 
-tione, -creation, dysoreccion, -oration, [a. 
OF, dr r- discretion distinction, discernment (It. 
dist reziotte, Sp. di scree ion ad. L. distretion-em 
separation, distinction, and later, discernment, n. 
of action from discern?) c ippl, stem disc ret-) to 
separate, divide, Discern.] 

I. [From ancient Latin sense of disactio.] 

1. Inc action of separating or distinguishing, or 
condition of being distinguished or disjunct; sepa- 
ration, disjunction, distinction. 

This is perhnps the meaning in qtml. 1340: otherwise this 
sense is found only since end of ituh c. : of. Dis* Kill. 

1*1340 Hampolk Prose Tr. 12 Thytihynge of heurn with 
dUcrecyone of all menc dcdcs ] 1590 k. Hku* 1 Smnon\, 

Without dis* relion of His substance fia His gtaccs. 1607 
Torsi- r 1. Serpents (1658) 747 It is some question among the 
learned, whether there be any discretion of sex. 1614 
Jaiksom (Wed nt. 197 The same rule, .might . .scruc foi 
certaine discretion of true Prophets from false, *677 f*\i 1. 

1 tt. Cent ties II. iv. 8a Al the notions of Viitue or Sanetitic 
..import Discretion, Separation, Smgularitie, Preemiurm r. 
1890 J. H. Stiki ing Clifford Lect.\\ tii. 351 Time and sp.u e 
are a c oncrete, of xx Inch the one is the disciction and the 
other the continuity. 189a K Cniko Fss . Lit \ Phi/o*. 
II. 522 Mind is a pine self-determined unity, .which has no 
dis* return of parts or capacity of division or determination 
from without. 

II, (In late Latin sense of dtserHio.] 

f 2. The action of discerning or judging ; judge- 
ment ; decision, discrimination. Ohs, (cxc. as pass- 
ing into 4, or the phrases in 5.) 

* 1374 Ciiauci- h Poet ft, ui.pr. x*. Qt Take now |>us di— 
* ressioun [Ctirnfi. AfS. descression] of |»is question!!, quod 
she. c 1400 L an/ran c's C intro. Sumtyme a man mat 

not Jeue a discrecinun of blood fro urine, c 1460 Fokthsci l 
Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. xx, Considryng that they lak it hi the 
discrccioun of Jx: kynges counscil. 1463 Duty Witts (Cam. 
den) 16 By the di** return of my executours, 1547 8 Unite 
of Comtnvnion 17 Twoo pcccs, at the least, or more by the 
discretion of the minister. 1968 M xkv (?. Scots in Kilts 
(frig. Lett . Ser. 1. II. 353 Y refer all to your discretion. 
184* C. Whitehead A*. Savage (1845) I. viii 90 She put it 
to alyte’s discretion whether nc would continue to harbour 
a young knave. 

+ 3 . The faculty of discerning ; discernment. 0 h\. 

1380 Lay Folks Cattch. (Lamb. MS.) 630 Ofte )xm hast 
brokyn godys hestvs xytthc |k>u hnddyst dyscrecioun of 
good and eu>l. 138* Wsti.n 1 Cor, xii. 10 To another |is 
^ouun] discrescioun, or verrey know} ngc, of spiritis. 106 
Pitgr. Per/. ( W, de W. 1531 1 123 b, J’bc gyftc . . called dis- 
crccyon, or discernynge ofspirytes is but in fewe pcrsoncs. 
1963 J. Davidson Confttt. Kennedy in llfadr. Soe. Atm. 
(1844) I, 253 Discrctionc betwix the rycht understanding 
of thaim fra the wrang. i6$x Hobbes Leviath . 1. viii. 33 
The Discretion of times, places, and i»ersons necessary to a 
good Fancy, 

4 . Liberty or power of deciding, or of acting 
according to one8 own judgement or as one thinks 
lit ; uncontrolled power of disposal. 

1399 Rolls 0/ Par It. III. 451/^ Mercy and grace of the 
Kyng as it longes to hym . . in his owene discretion. 143* 
Paxton Lett . No. 18 I. 32 Where he xhnl have eny persone 
in hi* discrecion suspect of mysgovernance. i«8i Pettit 
CtHazzo's Civ . Conv. 111. (1586) 153 Not to put himsclfc to 
the discretion of his servants, for the ordering of his house. 
1693 Mem. Cut. Teckely 111. 73 If Transilvania were left to 
the Discretion of the Turks [etc. h 17*4 Swim /bo biers 
Lett Let, to Harding 4 Aug., He leaxes it to our discre- 
tion. 1760 Burke Leon. Reform Wks. III. 334 If a dis. 
cretion, wholly arbitrary, tan be exercised over the civil list 
revenue .. the plan of reformation will still be left very im- 
perfect. s8t*-x6 J. Smith Panorama .SV. 4 Art l . 386 This 
practice .. leave* to the discretion of the workman the deter- 
mination of the very matter in which he i* most apt to err, 
s ® 4 t Macaulay Hut . Eng. 1 . 185 A* to the form of worship, 


a large discretion ua-* left to the clergy. 1874 M.»mii \ 
Cottt/totnise y\ 886) i8j Wc ilia) all uritr vthal ple.iNt*, 
localise it is in the *1 im iftion of the test of the woild u hrth* 1 
they xx ill heaikeu oi not 

D. J.aia. The power of a court ol juslice, 01 
| jHirson acting in a judicial capacity, to decide, 

| within the limits allowed by positive iu lew ol law, 

| as to the punishment to !>c awarded or remedy to 
! be applied, or in civil causes bow the costs shall 
l>c borne, and generally to regulate matters ol pro- 
cedure and administration. 

In Knghsh-s|»eaki»g countries a iiimiu.il jiulg** dialing 
I with offences not t ajiit.il bus genci ally .1 loiiMderahlt* dis- 
j t retiou as to the ptiiiiHhmeul. 

J (1*9* Hun ms 1. xvi. $ 7 Lt si autrefois de mauveste soint 
1 atte^nt/, adunc soit tn la dexcrccioun lies jusii«e>. tie juger 
1 les n la molt, oil tic fete couper le autre 01 .ul 1c.) 1467 Ordtn 
; ll'on esf, r in L.t/jf (,i/ti* (1 870) ijq \ poon the p< yne of \ o, 
or 111* nc, after the disire'sion of the Hailey and Aldermen 
I of the scid cite, a 16*6 Ha* on .l/*u. 4 Cx.s tom. J.au' 

\ 21 'the judges may stt a Inio up*m him at tlnii 

I pleasure and <1 is* ret ions. . 1890 l.l». I* sin H ill La v Pun, \ 
j Ref. LX 11 I 714 -* 'i lie judge -houltl not treat it as a 
I matter xxithin his disciction whether he will ordei the 
1 witness to ansxvcr or not. 1891 Law Ref. Weekly Notes 
7 j/j That tin; costs of referriiecs . . should he in the dh- 
I * ictioii of the arbitrators. 189a Sir K. K. Kay iii Lata 
| limes Ref. LXVII ist, 2 It is a matter of disi retiou 
1 whether trie judge should give that leave to defend, and 

I if lie does, xvhat terms lie xxill niqxise. 

5 . l’hiasts. a. .// the dist retiou of t unending 
to the discernment or judgement of, according ns 
he') thinks fit or pleases; at dist retiou. at one's 
own sense of fitness, mere good pleasure, or choice ; 
as one thinks fit, chooses, or pleases, b. 7 'o r ///- 
render , yield % etc., at discretion, formerly to the 
enemy s discretion, on, rtfon dist retiou. i c. to be 
disposed of as he thinks lit ; at his disposal, at his 
1 mercy ; unconditionally. 

1577 Hawhm.Iwi, Ft t /. Hist . t ifu<^ 389 1 )istiilmtcthcm at 
j thy discretion amoii£ the |MM>re. 1630 A*. Johnson's K tn^d. 
j 4 ( ommw. Thrir office is to pla* c and displn* c Church- 
men at discretion. 1700 S. L. tr. F*ykr * Coy. F. hid. uiH 
< hie Vessel of He* r . . free for any hotly to go to, ami 1 >1 ink 
at l>is< ictioii. /bid. ?oi Phis I leax** the Kcadci to believe 
at ( Dis* relion. 1706 Piuu irs (e«l. K«*i sey) s x-,, To Fix** at 
Discretion <a Mihtaty Phrase) to haxo free Quaiteis. 17*4 
Di. Foi. Atem. ( aratier <184411 1R0 Wc reckoned ouis«*|x**s 
In an enemy’s * ouiitry, ami had lived u little at large, or al 
disci* t ion, as it ix called aht jad. 1834 1 C. hid. .Sket, h DK\ 
11,4 Adnutlitig at *Iim retiou as nun h light ami an ns may 
he agr* unbit. 1863 Km. A Kixihii Rest’d, m (ieofqta 41 
i Power to inlli* t three do/un lashes at his own dbcrctioii. 

I 1548 Hail (./non.. Hen. Cl, 8 _ , All the gamsoit yclded 
them symply to his men y ami ills* ie« ion, 1608 Hiumi s 
thn, \d. (182,0 1 10 Loiiccix ing that they might have gotten 
the city to discretion. 163* Masking r Mont of Hon. 11. t. 
(Rtldg.) iyt/ 1 He. exaits . the goods and lives ( )f all w itliin 
the xvaljs, and of all sexes, '1 o be at his disuction. 163a 
J. HAVvxAKiitr, /iiondix /• romrna 1*51 l Tins} gaxe o* * asion 
l*i such as remained to >eeltl themselves to the enemies dis. 

* retiou. 1659 H. II vrris PanvaPs Iron Age 22 4 Dcncial 
Wranghel . .took .. P.uleiboin at discretion. 1684 / and A, a*.. 
No. ioSt/3 'I’hey write fr«»m Duseldorp. .that Hu* la was Sur- 
tendrecl on disuction. 1691 Lt itki it. Due/ Ret. f 1 8 s 7 > II. 
373 The g.irisou surremlring upon discretion >70* J.oud. 

I (iaz. No, 3840/2 All the Country, .xvill lie at our I >iscieti«ui. 

173a hentt, tustr. 154 (D. 1 If she sta>s to re* rive the att.u k, 
j .she is in danger of l>cmg at dixi retion. * 70 ) oki in /.i asm. 

I I. S92 Koterd.un was some days at the dist return of these 
lioters 1878 Hosw. Smith iatthage 84 ’1 he inhabitants 
sitriendeiccf at discretion, but they had to undergo all the 
horrors of a plate taken by storm. 

I III. rCf. Dihchket.] 

8 . Ability to discern or distinguish what is light, 

I befitting, or advisable, esp. as regards one's own 
| conduct or action ; the quality of being discreet ; 
j discernment ; prudence, sagacity, circumspection, 
j sound judgement. 

J 1303 K. Bki nni Uandl. Sxune 1*1162 Dyscrccyun a n^t 
I ">t >s, On Kibe pnrt)x ly^ily to gus.^ 1340 Ayenb. 135 flit 
j l>e-houe|> hyealde ri^tuolnessc an*l discrecion. C1477CAX. 
ion Jason 4 h, Thou art not yet pounie>ed of dis* re* urn foi 
to gouernc thy Royaume. 1548 Hail Lh»on., Hen. Cl, 
97 b, K* lie of them, shal as farfurth as their conn>nges 
and disctecions sttffisen, truly . . ;*lvise the kyne. .5,6 
j Siixks, 1 Hen. H , \. iv. 121 I lie buttci part of V 7 aloiir i*. 

Discretion. 15978 Bacon Jus, J>tstourse (Arb.) 20 Dts- 
j crction of Speech is more than Kloqucucc. 168* (»i ami s 
j / “oy. Dengala 149 'i’his King, derided his discretion. 17*0 
j Swim fates of Clergymen, Discretion, a sjiccius of lower 
] prudence. 1796 Jane Austen Sense 4 .Sens. (1849) 53 Do 
J you not now begin to doubt the discretion of your own 
conduct? 1849 Bi skin .SWc Lamps iv. I 21. 110 That por- 
tion of temper and discretion which are necessary to the 
contemplation of beaut). 

b. Age of, years of, discretion : the time of life 
at which a person is presumed to lie capable of 
exercising discretion or prudence ; in Eng. / aio 
the age of font teen. 

I 1395 A*. F. \Cttls 5 If Thomas here sone forsayd dyeth m 
* hcliaue age of discrecioun. 1447 Hoktniiam Styntys \ Rnxh * 
I 47 Whan she to ^eris of dyvrescyon Was cninyn aftyr tlict 
! lawes guyse. .Wedded she was 15*5 Brinkiow ( omfl. x 
! (18^4)18 The partyes neucr fauor the one the otlur after 
thet < ome to dtscrecymi. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 2* a, 
The age of discretion is s&ide the age of xiiii. ycarcs. 1605 
Rowlands Hetf s Broke Loose 24 Wee'le have no Halies t<» 
be Baptized, Vntill they come toyeere* of ripe discretion. 
177a Col&inm. A toofs to Contf. 1. 1, He'* not coine to years 
of discretion yet. 1848 Wharton Law Diet. 21/1 A male 
. . at fourteen is at years of discretion, so far at least that he 
may enter into a binding marriage. 


7 . X. I’ropficty of liclmxiour, c*p. *>t female 
conduct, ns opposed to lightness or coquetry ; 
civility, courtesy to a guest, etc. (Jam. 

* 7 $? (see Dim mi i i a. .»). 

1 8. An honorary title formerly frequently applied 
to bishops, nn*l sometimes to noblemen (I >u ( mige 

< ’f. your worship, your honour. 

14*8 Suite.* A/t.u . > i8<t*-»' i<» If it I) k** vn t»> y*»m wirsliq*- 
full and w ) sc *lis* rr« ion, 15*3 I n. Hr i«ni Rm / rots*. I ****ix 
712 Right dear amt jpuisxaunt lordcs: to your right imhl* 

* lis* ress)ous, please it )mi to know 11, that xx e haue rr*e)ue*l 
light amiably the letters to xs scut, a 1*55 La riM y H .Set m 
\ Rim. 0843' \our discretion, therr 7 *«re, will take this 
matter into * otisidcr.tt ion. 

t b. A fanciful trim for a 4 company 1 of priori s. 

1486 Bl. .S / A/bans F vij a, A Ilistrecton of Prestis. 

t Discre*tionable, a. Oh. tare. [f. prec. 4 

-ahi.e.J Subject to or tleeided b^y iliscrction. 

1799 Smiiii Laboratory II. 437 '1 ukc a distrcttonalilc 
quantity of gallic. 

I Discretional (disk re ‘janaD, *7. [aspree. 4 - Al* ] 
1 . Of or pertaining to disciction ; discretionary. 

I >®57 RnHon'* Piaty (1828) 1 1 . 1U8 'I here in a difference 
of opinion ul>*>ut thonc writs Some will have them hut dis. 

, * .* tiuiial. 1683 H m ki *. ( a \e Inf. Baft. 79 ’1 he (i«w»pel in 
dulgtng a discretional latitude in both ('uses. **1715 
Hi hni i Own Time (17661 I. 23H Withoiii leaxuig any dis- 
iretioual |>ower with the king 1770 4 A. Hi niim Ueotg 
Li*. 1 iKup 1.441 I he ttis* irlioital Use of the* plough, r*illei , 
ami harrows, a 1859 Di < % >riN« v v ICks XIV. 176 t'oiixers.* 
turn stiffcis ft tun the want of some *Iim ictioiml jrower, hxlgcd 
in an indixtdual foi • outrolltng its movements. 

f 2 . Surrendered at discretion. Oh. 

1777 J W11 kins* in in Sparks ( ort. A met. Ra', f 1 8 v 4 1 L 
14 \Ve haxe made, during the C ampaign, upwards of two 
thousand discretional piisnutTS 
f 3 . C'lmracteri/ed I»y discretion ; discreet. CM*. 
1785 Mrs. A. M. Hi nnt it Jnvtmle huiis. tetion* r 1 78/.) 
I\’. 148 Not > et arrixtd at that disuetional time of life. 

Discre~tionally, adv. [f. prec. 4 -i.y ‘^.] In 
a manner or *legice decided by discretion ; nt dis* 
action. 

1754 Ri* 11 xkdmis (/ 1 indisottK 1781) VI. xxiii. 87, I alwu) . 
mean to in* hide my dear Lady L. . An>-body else, hut «l»*%. 
(letionolly, i766rMi*K l ondon I. 4 47 Iheweallhiei son 
*>f people* were a*sessc*l disc rctloiially h) the commissioners. 
1837 Di (p in* 1 x Revolt 0/ /at/an Wks. »8r>2 IV. ni. 
Setting aside d»s* relion.dly whats*>exer should arise to dis- 
turb his plots. 

Discrctionarily, atfr. [f. next 4 i.\ *,] In 

1 a diseictionary way; at discretion. 

1683 I ’ md . 1 ase Cut n-ICaid /«* * Officers may dis 
« relioiianly tax, or aibl to the Suitors t «*sts. 1794 Ni 1 son 
in Nicolas />i\f. 1184*,! I. 446, I will discretional ily onlci 
them a little wine ns an encouragement. 

Discretionary (diskre JonAii^, a. [f, 1 )imcid - 

ti* in 4 -ui\ : cf. F. dist retionuaii 
j 1 . Pertaining to dincrction ; left to or exercised 
! at discretion ; limited or restrained only by discre- 
| lion or judgement. 

I 1698 A 1 1 TKUi kv />/***. Lady Cult*' 24 Amongst all lit 1 
ills* ictionary Rules, the * hirf was to seem to have non* . 

! 17*6 A\i im PamgouU.), It is dis* rc.-tion.il y in the bishop 

■ to admit him to that older at wh.it time he thinks lit. >7<|t 
. H Wai hill. Jett. //. Mann ( 1844) I. xii. 44 He had dis. 

< ict ionary powers to act as he should judge proper. 18*7 
I Hai lam i on*/. Jh*t. (1876) I. v. 2 44 'I he pi ivy c ounc il in 

general nrrc>gate*l to itself u |x>wer of tits* retionary imprison, 
meat. >863 h. c: OX /«»/// 1. vii. 71 'I he re fere m e t*j tire 
House of Louis is * utiicly dis* retionary in the C rown. 

1 * 2 . C’haracteri/cd by discretion ; discreet. Ohs. 
171* Si 1 tit Sfet t. No. 402. P 2, I ain never alone with my 
Mother, but she tells me Stoiies of the dis* retionaiy Pint of 
I the Woild. 1753 L. M. tr. Pa Jfosuf * A< • omftish'd Woman 
1 I. 28 XII. unprofitable without a discretionary Silence. 

I TI 3 . as adv. At discretion 

I 1751 Li i/\ HT.vwo.rn Betsy /'haughtiest III. 64 A small 
fortune, and that to be paid discretionary 

Decretive (dihkrPtivj, a. and sh. [ad. L. dis- 
< ; chr-tts scr\ ing to distinguish (Priscian f. dist ret- 
ppl. stem of diseernfre to distinguish, divide, Dih- 
ChltN. Cf. OF. disc ret if (15th c. in Codcf.).] 
K.adj, 1 . M»l)iHjt Nt Ti\K. a. Gram, and Logit . 

Ih'xcrettve conjum tion , proposition : sec quoiv ; discrete. •> 
distinction, ndistimtion expressing a diflerence in kind, as 
j ‘ nol a plant, but an animal CT. Dim mt 1 t a. 3. 

; >588 r NAt nct. I. aimers Log. 11. v. 93 In absolute copulative 

' and distretixe axiomes, there is no vno#«’<r*<, no condih*»ii 
at all. a 160s W. HerkinhI axes Const (1619) 240'! he lattn 
is coupled to the former by a discretitie cornunclioti. 1690 
Locke Hum. Cnd. lit. vii. 5 But is a Particle,, and he that 
says it is .1 cliscretive Conjunction, .. thinks lie bus suffi- 
« lently explain’d it. 1753 S Shi * ki ohij ( teat ion ft halt 
Alan 43 It is not here u chscretive Particle, disjoining and 
distinguishing two Parts of one Period; but it is illative. 
1819 (I. S. Faukr Dispensations (182 4) IL I be word 
only, as I have just observed, »s no doubt discretixc. 
1891 Will on Logic I. 11. i. 1 92 Di*. retire Propositions, 
where tw-o affirmative propositions are connected by an 
nrivei sjitixe conjunction. 

b. generally. 

1660 Si xm TV Hirf. Philos, lx (1701) 4 { 2/2 He held that 
there ate four F.lernenls, Fir*’, Air, Water, Karth ; and two 
principal powers, Amity and Discord ; one unitivc, the other 
*1 is* retixe. 1836 I. Tayiok I'hys. fh. Another Life (18^7) 
59 Mind allied to matter .thus lives.. by its own dtscretive 
a* t. 

1 2 . .Serving to di^inguish or dUcrimifiatc • dis- 
tinctive ; discriminative ; diacritic. Ohs . 

I i 6 ot Dlacon & Walker Spirits 4 Dive Is To Rdr. 8 Not 
! Iiuumg vpott them some dTscrctiue stampe or discerning cen- 
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DISCRIMINATIVE. 


*mie. a 1631 Donnk Senu. t,» n 1. .<6 ( 1634) 13 , 1 have a power i 
to judge ; a judiciuric, a dixtictive power, u power to di*»- 
1 crn between u natural! uc* idem unu a judgement of (Jod, 
1669 Dalk r> 7 . Gentiles 1. 1. x. 51 A name *•» an instructive 
and discretive instrument of the essence. 1803 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag XIV. 487 Such sub-division is neither dis- 
octive nor exhaustive. 1819 ( 1 . S. Fakir Pis/tensations 
(1821) 1 1. 488. note. (hounds on which the Sociniatis assume 
the title of ; at tonal l hnstiaus as a specifically diserctive 
apl*. Hat 1011 ( 

fB. 1 /'. 1. A disjunctive conjunction or proposi- 

In m Obi. | 

161s JJkinxli v /'os. I'm Is (1669) 48 Disc relives, by which 
the pacts are lightly Severed. 1850 K. Hot lingworih 1 
/ ten. Usurped Pmvets 19 Joyning them together with 1 
ihc copulative (/i/n/)and not using the diserctive (<»•). 1654 1 

/ Coke Logic k 1 1657) 1 19 To the truth of a discretive is 
required the truth of ImhIi parts. 17*3 Wai is Logic 11. ii. $ 6 
All compound propositions, except copulatives and disc re- 
lives, are proj>crly denied or contradicted when the negation 
affects their conjunctive particles. 

t 2. A discriminative phrase or concept. Obs. 

1660 Ckoi ion St. Peters Bonds abide a His universal 
discretive, ‘ All Kpiscopacy '. 

Discretively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly In a 
discretive manner ; disjunctively ; distinctively. | 
#91638 Mmi Daniel's ll'etks Wks, (167a) lit, 701 The 1 
particle 'D (Nehcm. xiii. 6' seems not to he taken rationally 
for \(Jnia\ but discretively for CH '3 (Sed, But), a 1654 j 
Hr. L Kk hakdson Obs>rv. O Teat. 237 (T.) The plural j 
number l**ing n <ed discretively to note out and design one , 
of many. *836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metafh. xxxvii. (1870) 

11 . 338 Reasoning is either from the whole to its parts ; or 
from aU the parts, discretively, to the whole they constitute 
collectively. 

DiS0re*tiveneSS. (T.as prec. p-nkhm.] "Hu* 
cjuahty or power of discriminating or discerning. 

18440. S. F Ato k Eight Piss. Mighty Petit ». ( 184s) 1 1 . J44 
Even in a c'onitnon writer of ordinary disci eliteness. 

f Diseri’be, r. Obs. mncc-wd. [f. I .. <//-, dis- 
(Din- 6) + scribbrc to write, alter frost ribe, etc. : it I 
docs not in sense represent J., disi tub? re to appor- 
tion (!>v writing .J tram. To undo by ft writing. 

1647 Ward A /////. ( older { 1843) 59 If a King. .will < irou in- 
scribe himself at Oxford, and proxcrilie or chscrihe his Par* 
liament at Westminster, j 

Disorier, obs. form of Dhschihi. 

1580 SiiiNt-v Anadta 111. Wks (1724) II. 792 The l*»or 
Shepherds, .who were the first discriers of these matters. 

t Disorrminable, a. Obs. rare, [f, L. tits- 1 
< rimind-rc to Dihckiminatk f -ble.] Capable of 
being discriminated. 

2730-6. in Haili Y 1 folio). 1813 W, Taviok Eng. .Synou. 
(1856) vii, L ’ ndt i standing and intellect ate lending to d»s- 
crimiuahle meaning 

Disoriminal (disku*minal\ a. rare. [ad. I.. 
diurimindl-is serving to divide or separate, f. di f- 
trlmen division, distinction: see -Ah.] Of the 
nature of a distinction or division. 

Pist riminal line in Palmist t y : sec quot. 

HkVNDr Piet. .Sr. etc. 224 \i'hiroman,y j 1 lie* lines on i 
the palm of the hand are div ided into pi inrmul and iufd ioi ; 1 
the former are five: the line of life .. the dragon's tail, or 
discriminal line, between the hand and the aim. 
t Diioriminanoe. Obs. /tire- 1 , [f. as next: 1 
sec -ANCK.] «= DISCRIMINATION. 

1649 H. Mokf Song of Soul 11. ii, 11. wiv, They togethei 
Mended arc That nought wc see with light discriminauce. 

Discriminancy. rare. [f. next : see -ancy.] 
The quality of being tliscriminant ; faculty of dis- | 
u iminating. 

a 1846 Penny Mag. is cited by Wokci si 1 u. 

Discriminant (diskrrminanti, a. ami d>. [ad. 

I discrtmindnt-cm, pr. pplc. of diserlmindre to • 
DI8CHIM1N \tk : see -ant *.] 

A. <uij. 1. Discriminating ; showing discrimina- 
tion or discernment. 1 

>836 E laser's Mag. XIV. 41 1 Taylor's notes aic not all so 
discriminant as this. 1866 J. H, Nmvman Gerontius (1874) 

>14 With a sense so apprehensive and discriminant. 

2. Math. Implying equal roots or a node (cf. 

II . Discriminant relation , r one fold relation 
between parameters determining a nodal point. * 

B. sb. Math. The climinant of the n first de- 
rived functions of a homogeneous function of n 
variables. 

Introduced ill 1852 by Sylvester for detenninaut. which is 
still found occasionally (H. T. (icrtuiis). 

283a Svi.v ivsrr r in Cantb. <S* Pull. Math. J nil. VI. 5.1 
1876 Salmon Mod. Higher Ah;, (cd. 3) $ 109 The discrimin- 
ant is equal to the product of the squares of nil the differ- 
ences 0! the differences of any two roots of the equation. ( 

Diacrimin&’ntal , «. Math. [f. prec. + -ai..] 
Relating to a discriminant. 

Pisu iniinantal index of a singul.u point of a cuivc, the 
nundter of intersections «if the polar of an arbitinry point 
with the curve at the given point. Total disc rinnnantal 
index of a curve j the sum of the discriminantnl indices of 
all its singular punts. 

1875 Swnn Higher Singularities Plane L mtcs in Pioc. 
Loud. Math. Sih , VI, 15J, 

Discriminate diricri minA), a. [ad. L. d/s- J 

t i t mi ndt -us divided, separated, distinguished, pa. 
pplc. of dis< nmindre : see next.] 

1. Distinct, distinguished, discriminated, arch. 

Bacon .Sy/:*a § 875 It »s certaine that Oyi»tcii> and 
Cockles, and Mtisslex . haue no discriminate Sex. 1803 
vv . Tavlok in Monthly Mag. XIX. 657 The characters of 


the savages are well-drawn ; they ate more disciiiinualc and 
variou» than those of the Europeans. 1887 K. Johmh*n 
Antigua Mater 09 A Hellenistic ecclesiastical as discrimin- 
ate from asytiagogal literature and life. 

2. Marked by discrimination or discernment ; 
making caieful or exact distinctions : opp. to in- 
disi ri mi note. 

'1* Mai 1111 s /VyW. (1817) III. 289 The be'.t .. mode in 
which occasional and discriminate assistance can be given. 
/bid. (1878)479 Mm h may be done by discriminate charity, 
1834 Fosiik in Life .y i’oir. (18461 11 . 250 Discriminate 
perception. 1895 ff'estm. (lac. 20 Mar, 2/1 The discriminate 
as<ehc is the true hedonist. 

Hence Discrl'mluttly adv.. with discrimina- 
tion ; DiEorl minatan***, the cjuality of having 
discrimination. 

17*7 Uailky vol. II, Pise rim ina/e ness , distinguishingness. 
1779-81 Johnson I,. /*., S hen stone. His conception of an 
Elegy he has in his Preface very judiciously and discrimin- 
ately explained. 1884 Bookseller Sept. 909/2 Discriminatcly 
he purchased everything that came in Ins way. 

Discriminate (disk ri mi nr't ', v. [f. I„ d/s- 
erimindt - ppl. stem of disenmindre to divide, 
beparate, distinguish, f. disitimen , -c rim in- divi- 
sion, distinction, f. stem of diuernbre to distin- 
guish, Dihckhn. Cf Chimk. ] 

1. Irans. To make or constitute a difference in or 
between; to distinguish, differentiate. 

i6s8 I’rvnni. LovC'lotkes 26 Who poll one side of their 
heads -of puijx^se to di a riminate thcmsel ucs fiom others. 
1666 Bov 11 t^ug. bourns <y O u al . Such slight differences 
as those that discriminate these Bodies. 1774 Warion Hist, 
bug. Poetiy 11775) I. Hiss. 1. 65 No pei ultarity . . more 
strongly disi riminates the manners of the tireeks and 
Romans from those of modern times, a 1871 Drotk / th. 
b'ragm. ui. (1876) 59 Capnrities which discriminate one 
individual from another. ! 

2. To distinguish with the mind or intellect ; to 
peiceive, observe, or note the difference in or be- 
tween. 

1665 ilooKi 1 Miirogr. Gfi The surfaces . . being so ncer to- 
gether, that the eye cannot discriminate them fiom one. 
a 1677 Harrow li'ks. (1687) I. x\. 281 We take upon us to 
discriminate the goats from the sheep. 1836 J. <»unmr 
l hr. Atonent. v. (1852) 139 It is in the nature of the icwurd 
sought .. that we discriminate a mean from a noble trails- 
action, F. Hail in A ’at ton (N V.) 1. 11 . 244/1 How is 

one. 10 discriminate the teachings oflh. Trench's reviser 
from those of Dr. Ttcnch himself? 

3. intr. or absol. To make a distinction ; to per- 
ceive or note the difference {between things'' ; to 
exercise discernment. 

1774 J. Brvvnt Mythol. II. 521 The purpoit of the term, 
whnh discriminates, may not he easy to he deciphered. 
1857 Br< hi 1 < ivili,, 1. vii, 321 It is by le.ison, and not 1 >> 
faith, that we must dw riminate in irligioits matteis. >876 
tikKi s St iay Stmt. 26 He would discriminate between tern- 
jujrary and chronic distress. 

b. To d/si i i Initiate against : to make an adverse 
distinction with rcgaid to ; to distinguish unfavour- 
ably from others. W ith indit c< t pass, 

1880 Mark 'Twain (Clemens) Tramf tbr. II. 131, 1 did 
not propose to be disci iniiti.Ucd against on account of my 
nationality. 1883 Pall Mall. ii. 24 Feb. 8, 1 The at lion of 
the Herman Hov eminent in dm riminnting against ccitaiu 
imports fiom the United Stales. 1886 //•/«/« tu July 1 2 If 
the polite, as the Socialists declare, discriiniiMte against 
them on account of their opinions. 

lienee Diaori minated ///. a. y riistinguislied from 
others; ]>eiceivcd as distinct. 

1783 J, Voi nu Crit. Cray's Ebgy (i8iu) 49 The ills, 
criminated catalogue of the dead. 2848 K. I, W11 in riorcl 
tmam ition v-, (1832) 1 37 'J’he two titles (Father, and SonJ 
imply a real co-existence of dw riminated Persons. 

Discri minating, ///. a. [f. prec. + -in<j ^.] 

1. That discriminates 'sense 1 ); distinguishing, 
making or constituting a distinction, or affording 
a ground for distinction. 

1647 j ,<A !' P Comm. Epistles 102 In these* shedding and 
disi nminating times. #1x677 H\it J me Eetig 111, (1684) 

38 ha<’li Parly espousing some odtl l>is« riminating Habits 
1797 M. IU111 in Morb. Anat,{ 1807)81 '1 he discriminating 
mark of this disease. 1838 'l l mn Pros’. Philos., (lifts 228 
A discriminating test Separating honesty from falsehood. 

2. That discriminates (sense j) ; that perceives 

or notes distinctions with accuracy ; possessing 
discrimination or discernment. | 

179a M vry Woi.t.srovi cr. Rights H\wi. iii. 105 The clis- | 
criminating outline of a caricature. *79^ J)miv is C/e w j 
Nat. I. 17 A sound and discriminating judgment. 1849 \ 
M mu lay Hist . hng. 1 . 173 No inan observed the varieties j 
of diameter w ith a more discriminating e>e. j 

3. Discriminating duty or rate : one that varies i 
in amount according to the country or place whence i 
the merchandise is imported or carried, or accord- 
ing to the petsons rated ; a differential duty or 

1 ate. * j 

* 845 - 5 * M'Ci llocii Pa. 1 ation 11. v. 218 The y Ik 8 Victoria j 
. , t educed the duty on foreign sugar. . leaving a discriminat- 1 
ins duty of icu. 6 d. a cwt. in ^vour of our own sugars. 
1870 Daily A 'ews t6 Apr , 1 h it not absurd to revive a dis- 
tinguishing rate, prcfeicntial and discriminating, in favour J 
of one class of dealers and against another V I 

4. Math . Disiri mi noting circle, in the Theory j 
of Functions with essential singularities, the circle j 
on which all the singularities of another connected j 
function lie. [*=Ger. Grettzkreisi] Discriminal- | 
ing cubic, a cubic equation whose roots are the I 


reciprocal of the principal ladii vectores of a quadric 
! surface referred to its centre. 

1874 Sm mon (ieo/u. thiee Ptmensiony (eil. j) 38 If two 
mots of the discriminating cubic vanish, the euuution .. 
icpresents a cylinder whose base U a parabola. 1893 
Foksmii I'h. functions vi. § 71. 11 1 To clividc the plane of 
the modified variable 1/ into two pi rtions . . 'I he boundary 
is a circle of finite radius, called the disi riminating t ii\le of 
the function. .All the singularities (and the branch-points if 
1 any) lie on the discriminating circle. 

I Hence Discrrmlnatinffly aiiv., in a discrimiti- 
I at ing way, with discrimination. 

Bain Senses <y hit. 111. i. § 65 'The car must be dis- 
| < riminatingly sensitive to pitch, and to the hurtiiunics and 
discords of ilitferent pitches. 2836 Kim. si, 1 y Min., Erondi ’s 
Hist. Eng. II. 47 It is written as history should be, d»s- 
t riminatingly, patiently, and yet lovingly and genially. 

Discrimination (diskrimirvTjVm . [ad. L. 
d i scrim indthm-em, n. of action from diserlmindre 
to DlbCKIMINATK.l 

I 1. I hc action of discriminating; the perceiving, 
noting, or making a distinction or difference be- 
tween things ; a distinction (made with the mind, 
or in action). 

j 1648 Eikou Bos. xxvii. (1824) 265 Take heed of abetting 
any fa< lions, of applying to any publkjue discriminations in 
j matters of leltgion, coniruiy to what is, in your judgement, 

I and the Church well setled. 1678 Phillips, Discrimination 
I a nutting a different e between one thing and another. In 
Rnctoriclc it is the same figure with Paradiastole. *703 
SianiioI'F Paraphr. 1 . 24 A perfet t Discriniinat ion shall 
then he made between the Hood and Bad. *864 Bow'KN 
Logic i. 4 A conscious discrimination of those respects in 
which it is similar to others from those in which it is unlike 
them. 2889 Spectator 9 Nov. ; Life is a constant scries of 
discrimination* between what it is well to attempt and what 
it is not well to attempt. 

b. passively. The fact or condition of being dis- 
criminated or distinguished. ? Ob r. 

a 1699 SriLi.tNGi 1.. (J There is a reverence to be showed 
them on account of their discrimination from other places, 
and separation for sacred uses. 2792-2813 Disrai i.i Cur. 
Lit., blast. Let cn ton., Precedence, and other honorary 
discriminations, establish the useful distinctions of ranks. 

2. Something that discriminates or distinguishes ; 
a distinction, difference (existing in or between 
things) ; a distinguishing mark or characteristic. 
Now tare or Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Brow Nr Pseud. Ep. 111. xxiii. 1G6 [These] aie 
discrimination* very inatcriull, and plainly declare, ( that 
under the same name Authors dcsciibe not the same animal!. 
1739 Johnson Kasselas xwiii. (1787) 79 Where we see. the 
whole at oncc,w’c readily note the disci lininnlions. 1807 (». 
CiixImkrs Caledonia I. 1. i. 2 'To that event the various 
tidies owe their discrimination and their origin. 

3. The faculty of discriminating ; the power of 
observing differences accurately, or of making exact 
distinctions; discernment. 

2814 Scoit H’av. xxiii, His character was touched with 
yet more discrimination by Flora. < 2838 J into ns A it h. 
Nick, xviii. It does » redit to your discrimination that you 
should haxe found such a very excellent joung woman. 
1866 (Iso. Kliot /'. Holt II. xvi. It was essential . . that 
his waistcoat should imply much discrimination. 

+ 4. =- Kkcki Ml nation. Ob'/, rare, 
a 1670 H vc kli A bp II Ilhams 1. (169/) 16 (I >.), Reproaches 
and ail soils of unkind dis< iirninatnm*-. x68^ Bvxrm in 
Hale's Tme Kclig. Inlrod. Ab, St lusins and h actions, and 
JVison.d Animosities, discriminations, Uensonousiiess. 

Hence DiaorimlJuvtlonaX a„ of or peitainiug to 
discrimination; in J'almist/y - Dihchiminal. 

2879 R. A. Cami’UI.i.i Philosophic Lhiromamy 167 The 
U'nst Lines , also known as the Rascette and Discrimina- 
tional lines, separate the hand from the arm by a single, 
double, or triple transcursion at the wrist. 

Discriminative • diskrrmin^tiv;, a. [f. D. 
ppl. stem discriminate ; see -ivk.] Tending to 
discriminate; characterized by discriminating. 

1. Serving to discriminate or distinguish ; consti- 
tuting a distinction ; distinctive, distinguishing. 

a 2677 Hm.e True R dig. 1. (1684 1 n 'This is made the 
discriminative Mark of a True Christian. 1779 8s Johnson 
J.. I'., Pry den Wks. II. 414 'The discriminative excellence 
of Homer is elevation and comprehension of thought. 1848 
Johnston in Ptot. Bet w. .Vat. Club II. No. 6. 307, I must 
impose upon ouis a name and discriminative mark. 

2. Having the quality or character of observing 
or making distinctions with accuracy; marked by 
or showing discrimination ; discerning. (Of per- 
sons, their faculties, actions, utterances, etc.) 

a 1638 Mlpi. Pise. Matt. vi. 9 Wks. (1672) l 8 After the 
same manner weic the Holy Ovntment and the Holy 
Perfume or Incense to lie sanctined by a discriminative, 
singular, appropriate usance of thenn 1633 H. Mori 
Ant id. A tn. 11. ix. (1712) 66 Discriminative Providence, 
that knew* afore the nature and course of all things. 1803 
Fostir Ess. tv. i. 101 A more discriminative censure. 1863 
Mill Exam. Hamilton 222 Mr. Bain recognises two .. 
modes of discriminative sensibility in the muscular sense, 
b. transf (Of, or in reference to, things.) 
i8a6 Southey in {?. Rev. XXXIV. 317 Bombs and rocket* 
are not discriminative. *881 Eng. Mechanic 37 May 277/3 
The . . well-know n discriminative power possessed by bi- 
chromatUed gelatine of absorbing printers’ ink in accordance 
with the action of the light upon it. 

o. - Discriminating ppl. a. 3; differential. 

187a Yeats Growth Comm. 133 [ They] sealed their port* 
against fresh comers by heavy discriminative duties. 

Hence XMMrl’ml&fttiTely adv., in a discrimina- 
tive manner! with discrimination. 



DISCRIMINATOR. 
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DISCURSIVE. 


"«« 3 » Mldi. Dial. Matt vuy Wks. (1672) 1. 14 When the 
Mine arc worthily and dtscrimt natively used. 17^7- 1S03 
Foster ill I. i/e «V Coir. (1846) I. 206 Some one said that 
women remarked characters more discriminativcly. *86a 
F.H all Hindu Philos. Syst. 45 Certitude is the distin- 
guishing proj»erly of intellect . . and to cognize discrimina- 
tive*!^, that of mind. 

Disori'min&tor. [a. L. discriminator (Tcr- 
tull.),agent-n. from disc ri mind i e to Discriminate.] 
One who discriminates. 

*8*8 Cole brook k in Trans . A*. Asia/. Sin. (1830) II. 183 
He (the judge] discriminates, and is, consequently, the dis- 
criminator (vivHea'. 

Discriminatory, rare. [f. L. type V/j- 
crhnindtdri-us, f. discriminator : see prec. and 
-our.] « Dihcriminativk. 

*8*8 w, Fold Mem. Dr. Parr II. 414 Proofs of a pure 
taste and a discriminatory judgment. 189a Columbus 
(Ohio) DisfaUh 1 Mar, The Government still hoped for 
discriminatory rights with Great Britain. 

Discri’minoid. Math . [f. after Discrimin- 

ant : sec -on>. ] A function of which the van- 
ishing expresses the equality of all the integrating 
factors of a differential equation. Hence Dia- 

criminoi dal a. 

1879 Sir J. Cockle in Proc. Loud. Math. Soe X. 111 It 
will be found convenient to give a name to the functions 
0 and Qj. Let us call them discrimutoids, Ibid., This first 
species of discriminoidal solution 

t Diiori minous; a. Ohs. rate. [ad. late L. 
discriminos-us decisive, critical, 1. din rimen : see 
Discriminate v. and -ora.] Critical, hazardous. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. A ngl, (J.), Any kind of spitting of 
blood im|K>rts a very discriminuus state. Ibid, wii 195 
Consumptives, though their case appears not with so ilis- 
criminous an aspect. 17*7 Bailey vol. II, Disc* tmnwus, 
full of Jeopardy. 

1 fence Dlserl’mlnouanass. 

1731 in Bailly vol. II. 

Dlscription, Diacrive, obs. ff. Description, 
Descrivk. 

Discrown (diskruu-n), v. [f. I)i8- 6 + Crown 
v. or Dis- 7 + Ckown sb, ; cf. OK. descoroncr (i 2th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; also Decrown.] trans. To 
deprive of a crown, take the crown from ; spec, to 
deprive of royal dignity, to depose ; trans/. and Jig. 
to deprive of supremacy, dignity, or adornment. 

15 * Warner Alb. Eng. in. xvt. (R ) The one restored . 
The other .. Dis crowned. 161*5 Dr* Hall 
N. T, iv. xxxi, He discrowncs not the body, who crowns 
the .soule. 1803 W. I ’ayloh in Monthly Mag XIV. 54 On 
the shorn hair discrown'd of bridal flow'rs, Weeping lies 
scorn’d and trampled Libcity. 1863 Kinglakf Crimea 
(1876) I. xiv. 301 1 o crown or discrown its Monarch*. 1871 
AIokley Voltaire (1886) 13 Discrowning sovereign reason, 
to be the serving drudge of superstition or social usage. 

Hence Discrowned ///. a., deprived of the 
crown; Discrowning vbl. sb. 

1837 Cahi.yi i£ hr. Kn>. (1871) III. iv. vii 167 A worn dis- 
crowned Widow. 1866 Pail Mall G. No. 510. 966 1 '1 he 
successive contemporary discrownings. 1878 Bosw*. Smiiii 
Carthage 353 The discrowned queen of the seas. 

t Discraciament. Obs. rare. [f. L. discrti- 
cid-re to torture + -MRNT; cf. ext r/tt i ament t^also 
in Nashe). (L. had crucidmentum from irn< Hire )] 
Torment, torture. 

1593 Nasiie Christ's T. (161 3) 181 What then is it, to Hue 
in threescore times more grinding discruciamcnt of dying? 
iGmCockeram ii, Endlcssc Paine, disi rutiament. 

t Di*cnrciat©, v. Obs . [f. discrttcid/-, ppl. 
stem of L. discrucidre , f. Di8- 5 + cruciat e to tor- 
ture, rack, torment, f. irux , cruc-cm Cross.] 

1 . trans . To torment, torture, excruciate. 

1600 Aar. Aituoi Exp. Jonah 484 'I he conscience of the 
transgressing sinner . . doth use to discruciatn the person 
affected. 163% Bp. Hai l Haul texts 253 To disiruciate 
and rack his Thoughts with an insatiable desire of what be 
hath not. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 149, I mean that wc 
puzzle not ourselves over-much nor discruciatc our spirits 
to resolve what arc the causes. 

2 . notice-use . To puzzle out, unravel, solve (a 
4 crux 1 or riddle : cf. Crux 3). 

a 174S Swift To Sheridan Wk*. 1745 VI 1 1 . 20 6 Bray dis- 
ci uctate what follow'*. 

Hence + Diacra* elating ppl. a , tormenting ; 
also f Diacmoia*tion, torture, toimcnt, anguish. 

1631 R. H . Arraign m. Whole Creature xi. $ 2. too They 
produce anxiety, griefe, vexation, anguish, discrutiatiou 
and discontent. 1666 Bp. 01 Norwich Strtn . in West tit. 
Abb. 7 Nov. 30 Discruciating Fears .. impatient Hopes. 
X789I Trificr xxv. 323 It dimoves every discruciating pain 
from the .stomach. 

t Disorut'ator. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. di-, Dis- 5 
+ Scrutator.] ?A caviller or searcher for ob- 
jections. 

a t6«6 W. Sci.ater Serin. E-\/er.( 163%) 109 It signifies the 
Discrutakour, or Disputcr, against the promise. 

Disory(e, -cryghe, obs. ff. Descry vO and 
f Pi g ouba-tion. Obs. rare [ad. assumed 
L. type *discubdtio , n. of action f. *discubdre , f. 
dis- (Dim-) + cubdrc to recline. The actual L. word 
was discubitio from discumbhre ; but the parallel 
forms cub alto , accubdtio, occur in L. ; cf. Cubation, 
Accusation.] Reclining at meals. 

*835-56 Cowley Davideis t. Notes § 52 What was the 
fashion in Samuel's time, is not certain; it is probable 
enough . . that DUcubation was then in practice. 


+ Discu'bitory, H. Obs rate- 1 , [ad, 1.. type 1 

*,tis, ttbitoi i-us, f distuint ppl. stem o! diuumbin 
see I >!hcm MU and -out.] Adapted foi reclining. 

*646 Sik 1. Brown 1 Psi nd. I.f. \ . \i. ,>31 C ustmnr l>v 
degiees 1 hanged their iiibicularj Ixrds into dtscuhitoi) 

I Discu bitore. <v». rare [ad. L. ty|»c *«//»- 

( ubttfua , f. dist/tbif ppl. stem of <//w umbCtc : see 
prec. and -ukk.] The posture of tecliuing. 

/i 1656 \ iNl-s / of T\ Snpp. (1677! 113 The gestmc, whnh 
was discubiture or lying cm c otu n-l»eds. Ibid . 1 ^4. 

t Discu'lp, v. Obs. ran'' l . [ad. mcd.L. dn 
tu/pd-te tDu Cange\ f. Dim- 4 aulpate to blame, 
culpa fault.] trans. =T)i«cui.i»ate. 

1738 Wvrhcrton Dir. l.e^at. I. 294 He himself disc nips 
them. 

Discnlpate fdiskirlp^t', 7 *. [f d/Mu/pdt- , 
ppl. stem ol ined.L. diHulpdre : see ptec.] tram. , 
To clear from blame or accusation ; to exculpate. 1 
1893 W. B\iks.S«z*w. vii. 249 (Satan's] prevailing I empl.i 
lions do not disculpatc Smneis that yield to them, a 1734 1 
North Lives I. 40 Being faithful and just, with the testi- 
mony of things to disculpntc him. 1768 H. W \i roi 1 lint 1 
Doubts 122 IheRUthoisottheChronicle ofCioyhiiid charge , 
lnm dire* tly with none of the crimes, since imputed to him, 
ami ill si u I pate him of others. 1880 Vi-rw Lh Stud. Italy 
iv. iv. 173 The hero act used of regicide . and unable to 
disculpate himself. 1888 H. C. Li \ H 1 st Inquisition I. 

4 1 note, I )isctilpating himself to F.ugenius 1 \' from an accii- 
saiiou of douhtiu^ the juipal power 

Disonlpation ulmk/zlpci fon). [n. of action 
from nictLL. diutt/pdte to Disci i.pvtk.] The . 
action of clearing from blame ; exculpation. i 

1760 97 H. Wai run .!/< w. i,eo. II (1847) 1 II. \ 2*12 '1 his j 
disi ulnation under the luuul of a Sei r« t.uy of State was 
remarkable *770 lU'RKt Pres. Disiont. \Vks 1817 I. is** . 
A plan of apology and disculpation. 1891 W. M. Rossi in 
Shelley's Adonan 9 note , Arguments, .tending to Hanict's 1 
(list ulp.itiou I 

Discu lpatory , a. ntn -«. [f. di\i u/pdf- I 

ppl. stem ol mcd.L. diu ulpdre : see prec. and -oitv.J | 
Tending to disculpate. ! 

1847 in Craig : ami in later Diets. j 

t Discirmb, V. Obs. rare. [ad. \ ,.dt u umb-h e 
to lie down, recline, f. I >ih- ) r - cumbbre to liedown : 
cf. Cum iikxt] intr. To recline (nt table'. Hence ! 
Discu*mbing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*683 J. J',\ ass Kneeling at Sairameut t. ?i At the begin- , 
ping of the Basih.it Feast the Jew*, did pul themselves | 
into this Discumbing or Leaning postutc . . while they F.at 
and Drank the two first Cups of Wine 1684 l md. Late 
liidl/T. /flings 38 The posture of disi limbing. 1699 T. ' 
Btnni t Dnst liters' /Wens 11711* 170 Some convenient pos- 
tutc, such as kneeling, sitting, disi umhiug, standing. 

t Diacu mbence. obs. rate. «. [I. as next 
+ -KNCK.] -next. 

i6sj \ in Blount (dossogi. ! 

t Di»cu*mbency. Obs. [f. Dimuumhknt, after 
h. type *dist nmbentia : sec -kncy.] Discumbcnt 
condition; the reclining posture at meals. 

*846 Sir T. Brownt Pseud, hp. v. \i. 243 'Ibis disi um- 
bcncy at mcalcs w-as in use in the days of our Saviour. 
168* 3 La\e Indtjf. Things 11 The Jews . did eat ill 
the posture of tlisrumhency. 1737 Si ai Ktiorsi lint. Htble , 

.V J'. ( 1 7^5) IL Mil. iv*. 149 note, They used this posture 
of disi uinbency and especially nt the pascal supper. 

f Discumbent, a. and d>. Obs. Also 6 diw- 
com*. [ad. J.. disi umbent-cm , pr. pple. of discum - 
bTre : see Dinctmh.] A ad/. Reclining. 

1715 I. Maimi k .Serna/ .Sinn. lit. 95 The lews sal at 
their Fables in a discumbcnt posture. 1756 C. Li • \s / ii. 

U 'alas 1 . 197 Bathing is best adininbtiMeri in a disaimlxnt 1 

postuic. I 

B. sb. j 

1 . One who icclincs at table ; a gui'st at a feast. 

156* BtLtkVN l r v, .S r, Amen 73 b, He cast doune ai the 

tneate from the horde, fully ug out with all the dlscombl nti s. 
16x4 T. Aimms Jhi'tl's Tuviqnet 145 A heastinll Banket; . 
wherein either man is the. Symposiast, and tlie Dcmll the ' 
discumbcnt; or Sathan the Feastmaker, anil man the Guest. ^ 

2 . One confined to bed by sickness ; — Decu m- | 

BENT sb. , 

1785 G\n; in Phil. 'Inins, LV. 19* a. i>. 1721 The dL* J 
iniuhents were 5,989, whereof 844 died. Ibid. 104 J he dis- 
1 uiulreiits were estimated at 4,000, w hereof about 500 died. | 

Discumber ' disk»*mb4j), 7 >. [f. Dim- 6 + j 
Cumbers. Cf. O V.dcsiombrcr, mod.K. dirombrer.\ 1 
1 . traur. To relieve ; to disencumber. 1 

*7*5 Boi*i Odyss. v. 474 The chief. . His limbs discumbcr* i 
of the clinging vest. 1806 J. < Irmiame Pints Scot. 17 Her 1 
young, Soon as discund>rrej of the fragile shell Run lively j 
round their daiu. 1873 Hu. vnAmm. 4 M. vi. (1875) 149 
Discumbering our minds of what we have crammed up for 
the occasion. 

•’ 2 . To put away or get rid of, as an encumbrance. 
(But in the quot. app. a misreading.) 

. . Chaucer's Pars. 7 . PR16 (cd. Tyrwhitt) The vengeamc 
of avoutrie is awarded to the peine of hcllc, but if so be 
that it be dtscombcrcd by penitence. [Early MS S. and 
edd. destourbed, disturl>end, distorbled, destroubled ] 

f Discu*mbitory, a. Obt. rare- 1 . A non- 
ctymological by-form of Dimcubitory, influenced 
liy the L. present stem discumb -. 

*7*5 tr. Pa net roll us’ Remm Mem. I. iv. x. 186 ‘1 hose 
discumbitory Couches, upon wliich they loll’d when at their 
Repast. 

+ Discu*mbiture, Obs. rare. A non-etymo- 
logical by-form of Discubiturk: see prec. 


*684 1 md. t as* huiijt. I Uin^s ,0 It was in|un«>d that 

• list u in billin' should l*e used in nil Religious (ciuts *898 
I I i»w \ki>s yitinous/r. I 1 nt. i,t*i 11. Kj I his is .» soft bid 
of list If. and makes disi uinblturc a delightful |H>uuir 

t Discu-mbranoo. [Din- 5.] --('imhium i 

. 1450.1/,///*/ s ■ 1 At foure lours thei luiue he in pencd 
thoingh with ouie rny other iliscombrmiiue. 

Discumflt, Disoumfort, obs. ff. Dincommi, 

1 BhcoMFoUT. 

I DUcu r, disctrrr#, t». oh. [tul. L. dtsium 

in' to run to and fro, f. Dim- i CiM/Sic to run.] 

1 . intr. To run atx>ut. 

‘ * 58 ® Dim. Common Weal. Eng (1893! We be not so 
ai>ill and light as . hmlrs of the aycie lie, that wc might 
di a ui 1 e from one pi.u e to mi othei . 

2 . ham. To nm over or through. 

H \ orNi , ( , na ^ u<*’ji Cir. i 'onv. t\. aoti b. Mans minde 
. . in moment of a time it discurres all things. 159a ~ 
Diana I uf , ! lie ill light in djsi uiring most of those low nes 
and places in it with a pleasant rcumTotion of my j»rn. 
DiBOUre, obs. form ol Dimcovfr 7*. 
t Disctrred, ///. a. Obs. [f. 1 >ih- 7 a + 1 t rk 
.*/*.! 4.] Without cute ol m»u1k ; sec ( t'HK '/*.! 4. 

1604 * <k*k 1 m babthfue Ch. 92, 1 . . in.tinl.unt* it limit* law* 
full to hold two Benefit i s with cure of soulrs then two 
tlisturcd or unpioprialed livings. 

t Discu'rrent, ad obs . mu. (f. Dim- io + 
(Yriiknt </.] Not current or 111 circulation. 

i599 S\m»vs b uitp.e sp,, . {ib \j) 122 'lo make disi uncut 
.. those vtiy books in mu Ii wise as not to suflei them 
to he i ouinionly sa'ahle. Ibid. 129 Whose InH/kes Being 
th si in lent in all t athulike Countlies. 

t DifCirrrent, a obs. rare. [ad. I.. dts- 
1 nrt ent-em, nr. pple. ol dtsiurr-hc : hcc l)isei U7'.] 
Running hither and thither. 

1656 Biouni Glossogr., Dim urreut, that W'undeis or unis 
Intherand thither. 1710 M. II vnry( omm., />an,\\i. 4(1848) 
t/y2 They shall ’ run to and fro ’ to inquire* out copies of it . 
discurrent, they shall disiomsc of it. 

Discurrour, obs. lorm of Dincovkukk. 
t Di* curs action. Obs. [ad. L. diuursation- 
cm } n. ol action f. discursdre , fieq, of disi urrii e . 
see 1 hiscUK.] 

1 . A running hither and thither, or from place to 
place. 

165a Gai’I r Magastioiii. 55 Making long discuisulioiis, 
to leant stiangc tongues. 

2 . A passing Bom one subject to another. 

1647 *1 PAt*r Comm, Matt. vi. ft 'lh.it l>eing srquesteied 
fioin iomp«iuy,we may Ik: the freer front . disi ursnlion 
and wandering of mind 

Diftctrrs&tive, [b 1*. diseuruu- ppl. 

stem ol disiuisdtc: see prec. and -ivk.] Passing 
from one object ol thought to nnother; discursive, 
lienee Di»ou riatlv«n*«i. 

1819 B. Morris in /t/ailw. Miig. VI. 311 The Discursalive 
Seniimc-iit, draws off the imitative principle, and transfer, 
it from one object to another, so as to keep it revolving 
Ibid., 1 hat sort of Disi ursaliveness which relates to spate 
//o«/. The niriosity generated from l>is< uisativeness ha- 
a spiing of motion within itself 

f Disctrrse. Obs. fad. L dheun-ut a running 
to and fro or away, f. dis ( uis- f ppl. stem of distur- 
rire : see next.] Onward course; «. Dimuobrmk 
sb. 1. 

*555 IF Bi viucion in Bonnci llowiliis 35 By 1 nnty mi.ill 

• list ui'se of tyme euery one hath deltuercd the faylli. 

Disc UTfl ion ,di«k/i*jjaii ». tare. Also 6 dia- 
comioun. [a<l. L. diu utsidn cut, n. of action from 
disittrrite to run to and fro : see Dimcur.J 
f 1. The action of rtuiiiiiig or moving to and fro. 
*535 SirwARi Cum. Siot. III. 404 Rirht grit disnlfuoui 
In had cucrie d.i Of tin* disi orsioun maid be Inglivtnen. 
1684 tr. lionet's Mtn . Comfit >\m. fti8 Volatils are most 
needful, for greater jhmicO alion mid «|Uicker discursion. 

2 . fig. The action of passing from the subject 
under consideration ; digression. 

185* Brimm v h\s , ICoidsw. 169 'l‘hc name retoills us 
fiom our disi ursion to speak of one wlwui, (cl* .]. 

3. 'Fhe action of passing from premisses to con- 
clusions ; reasoning ; - Djmcoukre sb. 2. 

,6o 3 Holiano Plntanh's Mor. 132 Turtiing the iIinciii- 
sion of bis judgement from things abroad, to those whi< h 
are within himselfe. 1650 Humus Human Nature iv. ,i 
The succession of conceptions in the Minde . may !>«* 
orderly , . and this is discourse of the Minde. But loyalist 
the won! Disiourse is commonly taken f«*r the coherent c* 
and consequence of worils, I will, to avoid equivocation, 
call it discursion. *817 Coiehidol A mg, / it. I. x ifto 
Discourse here . . docs m*t mean what we now call dis. 
coursing; but the discui si»»n i»f the mind. 1846 O. Brown- 
son WAs. V. ^**6 An act of intuition or of discursion as well 
as of faith . . involves it. 

*j* DilCUTlilt# Obs. rate— 1 , [f. I -. dtsi urstts, 
in sense * discourse * + -ikt.] One who practise# 
discoursing, a disputcr. 

167* L. Addison IVist Batbaty Pref. (’I*.), fireat dis- 
1 ursists were apt to intrigue affair* , dispute the Prince’* 
resolution, and stir up the jxmple. 

Discursive 'Jiskii'isiv;, a. (sb.'j [f. I.. dinars- 
ppl. btem of discmrPre (see DibcuRmIon , 4- -ivk.] 

1 . Running hither and thither; passing irregularly 
from one locality to another, rare in ht. sense. 

*6*6 Bacon Sylva f 74s What -oeucr moueth Attention . 
sfilleih the Naturall ana discurstue Motion of the Spirit*. 
*834 West hid. Sketi h Bk . II. 240 Misgivings, that Our 
road . . might prove t»omcwhat more discursive. Ibid. 282 
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DISCUSSER. 


I he regularity of the street^ pn-vented tin. brceze-Aieing 
Ho dist ursive as. .among the unconnected dwellings. 

2 . Jig. Passing rapidly nr irregularly from onr 
subject to anotlict ; lambling, digressive ; extend- 
ing over or dealing with a wide range of subjects 

1599 Makston / 1 1 lame 111. xi. 251 llouiullcs-.c dis* 

1 ursine upprrliriiMou lining it wings. 1665 Hoom. Ain ngi. 
Pref G , Sion are gciietnllv rather taken with the pluu-obk 
and discursive, then the real and the solid part of Philo 
soph) 1791 Hosw 1 1 i, Johnson ail, 1774 (t8i6> II. ayfi Such 
a dniuisne Lvertise of Ins mind }**7 Cmumi bin lit. r 
Mist.. I* ss. 1872 I 8 The name Novelist, would ill destrihe 
st> vast ami dist ursive a genius. 1850 Ti nnvson In Mem. 
u\, Heart affluent e in discursive talk From household 
fountains never dr^. 1867 Fkoman Xottm Com/. (1876) 

T. iv. 149 A most vivid, though vciy discursive and garru- 
lous, history of the time. 

3 . Passing from premisses to conclusions ; pro- 
ceeding by reasoning or argument ; ratiocinativi*. 
(IT. Disnx iuK 7>. 2. Often onp. to intuitive. 

1808 D. T. Aw. /’a/. 4 Mor. 117 Iguoiame . depriveth 
Reason of her dwturdvc faeullic. /1x65a J. Swim .S 1 1. 
Pis. . v. r ^7 We < auiiol attain to seielitc hilt by a dist ursive 
deduction of one thing from another. 1667 Milton P. L. 

' 488 Wh* lice the sonic* Reason receives, and reason is her 
lieing. lliscnisive, o» Intuitive; discourse Is oftest jours, 
the latler most is otiis. 18x7 Col 1 wool /»’/<;< . I it. I .v. 
161 Philosophy has lutheito been disimsive'. while Gco- 
meiry is always and essentially intmtivt. 1836-7 Sir W. 
IIamilion Metabh (1877) II \x. 14 'I he Llaborative or 
Discursive haunt) ..has only one operation, it only com- 
pares, •*n I-. S 1 1 i*U4 s Homs in l.ibta*y (1892) II. i. 15 
Johnson . is alw.vjs a man of intuitions rather than of 
discursive iutellec t. 

f B. a tsb. A subject of * discourse ’ or reasoning 
(as distinguished from a subject of perception). 
Obs . tre. 

1677 1 1 At 1 / *ttm . (b/V- Mtin, i\ viii, a*( Sometimes., 
llie verj subje.tunt diuut'sus is imperceptible to Sense . 
such are ulso the discursive* of inotal good and evil, jusl, 
uniusl, which aie no more perreptihle to Sense than Colour 
is to the Fur. 

Discursively (<iiski>*isi\li\ adv. [i. pice. * i 

•i/Y ^.] In a discursive manner. 

1 . By juicing fiotn pi emisses to conclusions; by 
* discourse of reason' (cf. Uimcoprsk sb. j) : opp. 
to intuitively . 

1677 M* 1 * Prim. ( h ie. Man, 1. i. 22 Whereby we do dis- 
cuisivel), and byway of ratlin inution, deduce one tiling from 
another. x8x6 ('01 > kiix.i- Jhog. Lit. % i tc. (1^82) y*o In each 
artic le of faith cmhr.u ed on c onv iction, the mind det« 1 mines, 
tiist, intuitively on its logical possibility; secondl), dis- 
c uisively on ils analogy to ebutrines alrcad) believe d. i8s8 
Dr (JiiNc tv Klutom Wks. \I. 4 j All reasoning is carried 
cm discursively; that is, diu nt sendo t — by running aliemt to 
the right and the left, laving the srpaiatc notices together, 
and theme mediately deriving some third apprehension. 

2. lu a rambling manner, digicssivelv . 

l. T am ok hnthns. v iti. 183 An intelligent C'luistian 
. who should peruse discursively the ecclesiastical writers, 
1846 Pol I/a/luk W’ks, 1804 HI 61 l He) has rend a great 
deal, although very disc ursivel). 1876 IUnc kuf i tint, ( ,S. 

VI. Iv. 437 He JCleotgc 111) .spoke discursively of his shat- 
tered health, bis agitation of mind. 

Diflou rsiveneas. [f. as prec. + nkss.] The 
quality of being discursive ; a. of reasoning from 
premisses to conclusions ; b. of passing from one 
subject to another. 

<x1677HAKK0w .Scvw.Wks. 1 680 111 \\ii jc>j The exercise of 
our mind in rational discursiveness, about iliings, in cpicst 
of truth. iSap I Tam ok Lnthwc. iv. (1867) 72 'I hat dis- 
cuisiveuess »r the inventive faculties winch is a principal 
.source of heresy. x 857 I.mii I'ort. (//emote xxiu. (1873) 

JS9 Discursiveness is tne mother of failure. 1885 Alandt. 

/ 1 am, 12 Aug. 5/1 There was nothing to limit the disem- 
siveness of uujoiic who had a taste for original researc h. 

Diflcursory (diak/Vj.sdri), a. rare. Also 6 
disooursory. [f. L. disiurs- (sue above) + -oHY.] 

+ 1 . Of the nature of 4 discourse ’ or reasoning; 
argumentative. Obs. 

1581 Mile ant 1 k f 'oj.it/ons vii ( 1887) v> A number of such 
like disc oursory argumeute* 1614 Hr. H vt t. A '<•«*//. / n at. 
Ded. A ij b, Here shall your M.uestic lindc .. spec ulation 
interchanged willi expei lence, posiiiue llitologic with po- 
lemical!, textual! w ith disc uisone, popular w ith si bolastlcall. 

2 . Of the nature of a digression, discursive. 
x88x Ri skin 1 . 1+'. o' \ Mtinie I. in. u6 If tliere he motive 
for disc ursory remark. 

t Diiccrrt&m, Oh. [1. Dis- r» oi 7a + 

OitiTAlN v . or sb.] tmu'. To draw aside the cut- 
tain from ; to unveil. 

1616 J. I ,\Nh Contn. Si/t.'s /. (1887) 41 Phehtis, disciu 
taininge his tmtininge face. 1635 Hkaiiiw mi Anad. t'i , 
Ded., One, who disciu tains the vices of that time. 1659 
f.ady Aiirnony 1. ii in Had. Potisley XIV. 280 \ oui m.11- 
montous spirit will disriirtnin out changeable taffeta ladies. 

II Discus idrsk/fc). [L. discus quoit, plate, a. 
Or. 5 i<SHO% quoit.] 

1 . Gv. and Rom. Antiq . A disk of metal or heavy 
material used in ancient Oreeian and Roman 
athletic exercises ; a quoit. Also, ellipt ., the game 
of hurling the discus. 

*636 C-ow 1 1- y t'indatu Odt i, Praise Pindar \\\. note. T he 
chief Fxcrcises there were Running, Leaping, Wresiling, 
the Discus, which was the rusting of a great round Stone, 
or Hall, made of Iron or Hrass. 17*5 Port ihtyss . vm. 137 
From Kjatreus’ strong arm the Discu* flies. x8oa P. Gaki»V 4 k 
t hap. Crk, Hist. ix. 095 The discus. . weighed about twelve 
pound*. It W'as round and flat, and a skilful athlete. . would 
sometime* hurl it more than a hundred feet. AW., Theae 
three competitions— leaping, throwing the spear, and hurling • 


the discus— wcie the chief and t'-umtiul purls ol die pen- 
1 tathlic contest, 

b. In other ancient senses: stc quota. 

*706 Pirn 1 ifs (t-d. K«*rs<*)), />At/<\. a Dish or Platter fm 
Meat . Also a round (,onse< rated Snirld made to represent 
a Memorable Deed of some llcro of Antiquity, and hung up 
in a T emple of the Gods. //>ut, Ptsitts or />«>t/<j» (in old 
Records), a Desk 01 Reading-shelf in a (_himh 1849 
Losoi. Kteranat/h \x\, I he untuward winds will blow the 
discus of die gods against my forehead. 1850 Illicit 
Mull»t\ Am. At/ is j_' Isis, human, with cow horns .‘yid 
a disc us In-tween them. 

t 2. =1 >isk in its vat ious technical senses. 

1664 Kvt 1 vs M< m 24 Oc t ( 1857) I 4o<) C )bs< 1 v mg the disc us 
of the sun for the passing of Merc nr) that da) before it. 1665 
i'htl. J> ans. 1 . No. 6, 10^ | he nn linatiou of die discus of 
the Conn ti< nl Hody X706 Pimiiis (• d. Kt rse) ), Among 
Herbalists, />/r< us is taken to signitic the middle, pi tin, and 
flat part of some Mowers; localise its hgure resembles the 
ancient Discus. 

Di8CUM (tliskps , v. Fuims: 4-; discusse. 
(4 5 diacuse, 5 6 dyscu« se, 6 diskousse, pa. 
pple. diseust, 7 discus , 7 discuss, [f. \..dis- 
ittss- jipl. stem of i//n ut-P e to dash or shake to 
j pieces, agitate, disperse, dispel, drive away ; in late 
I.. and Romanic to discuss, investigate; see Ids. 

I t’UTK, App. the I- pa. pple. discussus was first 
| JKnglished as dtuttssed (in Hampolc ci.^fo, also 
! Anglo Fr. dtunr 13^2, in . Statutes of the Realm 
1 T. 328 , and diuitss thence taken as the vcib.] 

I +1- //v7//r. To drive aw ay, dispel, dis jverse, scatter. 

! lit. and Jig. Obs. 

< 1374 C H\nm Hoeth. l. meti, iii. 9 W tie 11 \»ai ti)Vl was 
diM.iis>ed and clinked awey, derkncsHcs foilcftcn me. 153a 
Mom ( on/ut. I indale Wks, 401/2 They wil clcicly d»‘--'i 
pate and discusse the mW. 1651 J. FIkhakiJ ,\t;nppa\ 
On. Philos . 17 T he Northern Wind, fierce and roaring, and 
disc ussin^c clouds. 

+ b. To shake off ; also to s<t free, loosen, Obs. 

a 15^1 Wv m 1 Po, t. Il‘ks. (1861) jvi T’o loose, and to dis. 
cuss I he sons of death out from their deadly bond. 1590 
Sri ssi k in, i. *8 All regard ol shame she had discust, 

And meet resj>ei t of lionoi putt to flight. 

t C. T’o put olT, remove (dress . Obs. ;a/e. 

1640 t»i iriuoRNL Hollander iv. W’k'.. (1874) 1 . 138 Now 
Gosen Sconce, jou must discusse ) our doublet. 

2. Med. To dissipate, dispel, or disperse 1 hu- 
mours, tumours, or obstructions', anli. 

1533 Favor Cast Helthe i\. i. (nuy) 77a, To nibbc them 
agajuc With some o)le, that dotlir open the poores, and 
d)sc usse the vapouis. 1597 ( ',i icaiciu Hn hal 1. x\. ( i0 n) 
28 I o disc nxse hard swellings in womens brests, 1684 ti, 
Point's Mm. ( om pit. 111. ii»i Of all edibles Garbrk dis 
< usscs wind most. 1751 Johnson A ' ambit r No. 1 *t> F s 
A pomade .. of \iituc to disc uss pimples, . 1804 Am knm iiv 
.S mt*. ( } l<s 15 TTiree disea -ed lymphatic glands .. resisted 
the attempts which had been made to disc uss them. 

b. intr. (for re/l.) T'o tlis|)crse, pass away. 

.*73® J- s - / <• Plan's (U'stnt. ,S mg. <1771) 028 If the Fry- 
sij»c.las docs not discuss, the Memlnanc falls into Futic- 
fcV dun. 

t 3. trans. T’o examine or investigate (a matter) ; 
to try (ns a judge ). Obs. 

1340 H \MK)i i- Pr. ( on Ci , 7 1 1 5 Me may noght fle, Until 
al our l)f exam) nd be, And alle our ded)s, bathe glide and 
ilje. He disc ussed, aftci Goddes wille. //»/</. 6247 Cl ist, at 
his last rommyng, Sal in dome sittcand discusse alle thj ng. 
ci 400 Pan fi and $ Citing i^t, 1 bileuc, if. . lie wole wisely 
disc usseti alle l»e opynyoiis of auitouiis, pat he schal seen 
(etc'.] r 14^0 tr. Pt Imitatioue I. \iv. In demyng ojjir men, 
a man labou|> in veyu but in deinjingix. discussyng aoii.m 
self, cucrc he laboril» frujtuously. 1535 Ait / 7 lien. IV// , 
c . 27 Atue matter or cause depending or to be discussed 
in tne same c ourte, 1555 F.nrN Pei ades 1 3 They li.uie onely 
discussed that su;»erfic 1.1II parte of the earth which lyeth lie., 
twene the llandes of (Jades and the ryuer of Ganges. 1613 
Sir H. Finch Pa7i> 479 A .S///< tsedeas to stay execu- 

tion tilt the error be discussed, 

+ 4. To settle or decide (as a judge). Obs. 

1 x 3 8i Ckai c 1 k Pa* l. Ponies 624 Stth it may not lieie dis. 
cussed be Who lovelh her brst. i486 Henry I’ll at J 'oik 
in .S Httus Min. (1890) ss To disease up in const ieme ich 
judic inll cacc. 1551 Koiun son tr Moti '< ( r tof. (Arb.) jj, 
As an vntpier or a ludge, with iny^cnlcuc e finallje* to dis- 
c usse 1587 Goi iuncj Pe Morn ay vii. 88 'J his vaiur disput- 
ing whether of them was the first *, which question the holy 
sciiptuie will discusse in one word Yea, and nature it selfe 
also will discusse it. x6oo J, Poky tr. Leo' s Aftua 11. 123 
Which etymologic* sccnieih to me tint impiobable . . Hut 
we leave that to Ik* discussed by others. 1771 Swot l n 1 
Humph. ( /. (1707) \ II. 192, I make no doubt but that in a 
day or two this troublesome business may bo discussed. 

t b. ab sol. To decide of). Obs . 

1514 Hvkci w (jf .v / plomlyJim. (Percy SocA 32 Why 
sholde thyng niori.dl of endclcs thyng dyscus. x6a8 G m 1 l 
Praii. l/i. (1629) 50 Pijingly to sift out, and peremptorily 
to discusse of the iusc rtitnhle Nature and Heing of ( luist, 

t 5. To make known, declare, pronounce. Obs. ' 

( l’he history and place of this sense arc not cleui.) 

1389 in Ftnr, Gilds (1870) 726 No brother no sister ne sh.dle 
disc Use }>e con 11 seil of |»i* fraternitc to no straungere. 1480 
Minute Plays (ed. Pollard 1890) 63 Lord thi rythwvsnesse 
j hcic dyscus. 15x0 Ca t ton's Chtvn. Png. 111. 19 1 1 Daniel J 
j dyscussed the dreames of the kvngc. 1598 Shaks. Me* ry W. 

1. 111. 104, 1 will disc usse the fiumour of this Lone to rotd. 
*599 — Hen. U, n. iv. 5 Art thou a Gentleman 7 ^ What 1* 
thy Name? discusse. /hid. 30 Discusse the same in French 
vnto him. 163a Lithoow 7 rar. ix. 370 TT’mc discussing you 
A miracle of Mettall. 

0. To investigate or examine by argument ; to 
sift the considerations for and against; to debate. 
(Now the ordinary sense.) 
c 1450 [sec Dihci hsinc. vbl. sb.). 1530 Rastell Bk. Put-gat. 


111. vii 2 VS hub) man knowith the good from the eved, 
dystuvsyiig the thynge by argumcntc.s. 1553 T’. Wiison 
A'hct. (1580) 1 Rhctorniuc is an arte to set forihe. any cause, 
c .dltd in contention, that maic tbtough 1 cason largely br 
discussed 166ft Sill 1 INc.t 1 . ( bi\‘. Am r, 1. ii. § \ WT10 that 
fenmib.ud was, is nun h discussed among learned men. xjrao 
(Jvv /*<*< ms ( 1745) 1 . 238 We’ve business I o dis* uss, a point 
of law. 1753 KM. tr. /b< Pomps A not n pi. I Com. if. is7 
;</*/,, See the discourse . wherein it is discussed, whether 
buttes have the use of reason. 1777 Pkihsuhy Philos. 
A ’ness. \. 118 Mi. Hume .. discusses the question .. with 
gieat clearness 1847 TTnnynon Prim. 11. 422 They, the 
while, Discuss’d a doubt and tost it to and fro. 1849 Mac - 
a 1 1 ay Hist. /• n{. I. 598 Several scheme* wcic proposed and 
discussed. 

b. absol. To hold discussion ; to debate. 

1587 Ihriokn. Ttag. T. (18*7)42 Amongst themselves the 
feasiers gau discusse And divcrsly debate from young to old. 
>6ft8 1 \ Si » Ni 1 k l.ofiik 31 1 A Method whcieby wee come 
to know how to disc u ,st*. 

7- trans. T’o sift or investigate (material . /ate. 

1 feoa Pa, 1 V A at. Phei l. xii. (1824) 48 \ 2 These serrated or 
dentated bills., form u fibre. ’J he ducks by means of them 
disc uss the mud ; examining with great uu mac.) the puddle, 

8. To investigate or try the quality of (lood or 
drink) ; to consume, make away with. ( Somewhat 
hit mot ous.) 

1815 Scon Guy M. xxii, A tall, stout, country-looking 
man. .busy disc ussing huge slices of cold boiled beef. 1836 
Makhvat Mtdsh. lutsv i. 5 They allowed him to discuss the 
question, while they disc Ussed lus port wine. x86x Thokn- 
lit ry Turm r 1 1 . 264 T urner was always to be seen lretween 
ten and eleven at the Athenanun, discussing his half-pint of 
sherry. 1884 Li>. Mai mi-sh, ky Mem. pa-win. II. 201 The 
time was passed in discussing a substantial him lieon- 

0. Civil Jaw. T'o 4 do diligence’ (Dimoknck 
5 a) or exhaust legal proceedings against (a debtor', 
esp. against the person primarily liable (or his pro- 
perty), before proceeding against the property of a 
person sccondatily liable. 

t’sed with local peculiai ities of applic alion in Scotland, 
Lower Canada, and Louisiana, also as rendering Fr. <//*< utt r 
in analogous sense See Disc i ssion s, 

1681-93 Siair Inst. Law A tot. 1. xvii. $ 5 Cautioners can- 
not be pursued till the principal Debitor be disc ust. Ibid. 
ill. v. § 17 Heirs of Hlood , .and also Lxecutors must be dis- 
cussed l»cforc Heirs of Provision orTaibic. 17 66 W. Gordon 
Gen. Counting -ho. 340 The au epter l»eing discussed, the bill 
must recoil ii|M>n the dinuct. 1848 VV h arion Law J.e.i. 
s.v. Ptsiussion , The obligation contracted by the suicty 
with the creditor is, that the latter shall not proceed against 
him until he has first disc ussed the principal debtor, if be is 
solvent x86x W. Hi 11 Pn t. J aw: \tot. 291 Where a special 
heir is but dened with a debt, the creditor must discuss that 
lieu ln-fore he can insist against the heir-at-law. .Hy dist. uss- 
ing an heir is meant, charging him to enter*, and if he do 
not icnounce the suet ess, on, obtaining decree against him, 
and raising diligence both against his person and his estate, 
wliclhei lndonging to himself or derived from his ancestor, 
as in the ia-e of the discussion of a cautioner. 18. . Ctvtl 
Code of Qmbei Art. 1942 The creditoi is not bound to dis. 
cuss the piincipa! debtor unless the surety demands it when 
he is first sued. ISec also Discussion 5 J 

Hence Disou saed ///. a. 

1598 h 1 Ohio, Pisittsso , discussed, searched. 189ft Pall 
Mall June 3 1 T he only other discussed matter. 

+ Discu ss, sb. Obs. (app. f. Dihcuhs v. ; but 
cf. K. dist u s'sus dashing, agitating, f. ppl. stem of 
di sent Or : see Dihcuhs v.] - Djsuskio.v, a. De- 
cision (of a judge), settlement, b. Examination, 
investigation, c. Debate; in quot.yfc* 

1S56 J. Ill v wood Spider 4* P. Ixv. 19 Hy his discus, 
Streight to blissc go they, strcight to bale go wee. Ibid. 
Conti. 26 That they ami we by goddes merciful! discus, 
May. . Liuc and loue together. 1616 Pmgh A 7 <. Aberdeen 
5 ^far. (Jam. Supp.), To attend^ vpone tlys said actioun, 
vntil the linall etui and discus thairof. 

b. Holin.shi d Chtoti. Suit. 1 1^86/2 To lefer my selfe 
to the discusse and consideration of his demands. v6oo Sir 
h. Hohy Let. to Mr. P, ft, 6 In this my discusse . . I will 
..confine my selfe within this list. 1650 T. Vai chan 
A nth top. / heom.'j Those are Ala? naha Pei Naturae , 
and require m>t our Discusse so much as our Reverence. 

0- 1655 H. V ai chan Aih 1 .S< int. 1. A tot m (1858) 57 When 
his watcis billow thus, Dark storms and wind Incite them to 
that fierce discusse. 

Discussable, var. of Dinctmhiblk. 

Discu'ssal, tare. [f. Discuhh v. -f -al.] — Dih. 

cushion. 

i8ft8 Life Planter Jama it a (ed. u) 12 $ T’hi,s discussal of 
a one-day’s wonder, 

DiSCUSSer (diskwsaj). [f. as ]>rcc. -f -Kill.] 
He who or that which discusses, in various senses, 
•fa. One who settles or decides cpicst ions {obs. . 
b. One who engages in discussion or debate, t c. 
A rmdicine that disperses humours, etc. [obs.). 

a. 1396 Dai kv vfle tr. Leslie's Hist . Scot. I. vt. 337 Quha 
was chcifc dis« u*s»*r in controuersics, quhom thny call grett 
justice of Jngl.ind. 1597 Hookkr hid. Pol. viii. vi. ft 12 
t hat theieof (iovl himself was inventor , diseeptator t latot\ 
the deviser, the discusser, the deliverer. 

b. x6n C'oM.K , J)iscutenr % a discusser, exuAincr, de- 
bater. 1689 Answ. Desertion Discussed in 11/ A Collect. 
Papers Present Juncture of Affairs 6 Thus the Discusser 
rambles out of one Untruth into another. 1691 Wood A lh. 

< } ion. I. 349 A iliscusser of controversies ugainst Heltarmine. 
1893 Chicago Advance 2 j Nov., [The biblical preacher] is 
not a discusser, whose office is to bicak to pieces and sift 
for belter construction and consolidation. 

C. 161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 29 This Minium- 
plaster is a good discusser of hot humors. 1696 Ridcliy 
Prad. PhysTck 31 First give astringent Syrups, then add 
discussers. 



DISCUSSIBLE. 


430 


DISDAIN, 


DUouiftiMe (disk*> slb*l), a. Also 7 -able, 
[f. L. discuss - : see Discuss v. + *ble.] Capable 
of being discussed. + a. Med, That can be dis- 
persed, as a humour, b. That can lx? debated or 
examined by argument. 

166s J. Chandi.fr Van Helmont's Oriat. 330 To consume 
water, and the moic light discussable things, into vapours. 
1 86a M ill Logic (ed. 5) II. 18 note, To have icndcicd so 
bold a suggestion . .admissible and discussible even as a < (in- 
ject ure. 1889 J. M. Koiu htson Ess. Crit. Method 71 It is 
dUcuAsible unefer three aspects. 

JDiscus&ient, obs. by- form of Dihoutiknt. 

DisOU'Ming, vbl, sb. [f. Dihcus* v. + -in<j b] 
The action of tne verb Discuss : = Discussion in 


The action of the verb Discuss ; = Discussion in 
various senses). 

t 1430 It. Gloucester* s Chron . (1724) 483/2 note (MS. Coll. 
Arms) Among righte welle lettred men . . he bathe busy 
discussyng of questions. <*135$ Fishers Life in // ks 
«K. E. T. S.) II. 1^9 To have referred the hearing and dis- 
cussing of his crime to his metropolitan. 16x1 Coic.m., 
Liquidation, a discussing, or examination. 1681 93 Si vnt 
hist. Law Scot, 111. v. ft 17 Heirs .. have the benelit of an 
order of discussing. x 7 >6 Ayliffi* Pareigon iyj To* ommit 
the Discussing of Causes privately to certain Persons learn ’d 
in the Laws. 

Di 80 H*Milig 9 ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO -.] 
That discusses ; in various senses of the vb. ; spec. 
of medicine That disperses humouis, tumours, etc. 

1807 'loPSFi.L Four-f. Beasts (i6s8) 437 There is such a 
dispersing and discussing nature in Wine, that it dissolved! 
all. .hard things in the bodies of llcasts. x 83a Hkum. Phys. 
Preset. 176 These discussing medicines shulbe vsed. 1707 
Floyi'R Physic, Pulse- JVa/ih 279 Hot discussing Auctions. 

Discussion (diskirjdn). Also 4 disoucion. 
[a, OK. discussion , disunion (nth c. in Littrc), ad. 
L. discussions tn shaking, examination, discussion, 
11. of action from discutPc : see Dispute, Discuss.] 
+L Examination, investigation, trial (by a judge) 
judicial decision. Ob r. 

a 134 o Hami oi.k Psalter 1 . 1 Here fordo* he dis< ussion of 
svn, for he grauntes the dede. 1310 — Pr, Conet, 2^82 
When j>e dcvcls and be angels Has desputed our lif . . And 
dist.uiion made, als fals to be. <1440 Jacob's Well xv. 98 
Seynt (Jregorie seytli, bat doom is a dysctissyoim of fe 
cause. 15*6 Pitgr. Per/. (W de W. 1 s J i> <»o b. Make dayty 
discussyon of thy conscyence. 

2 . Examination or investigation (of a matter^ by 
arguments for and against ; ‘ the ventilation of a 
question * (J.). 

"is# Cranmir IVks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 61 Where you sec-m 
to be offended with the discussion of this matter, what hint 
. . < an gold catch in the tne, or truth with disc ussmg? 1558 
Hi*. Watson .S tv. Sat ram, viii. 44 ihc subtlciussc of in.tns 
wyt..is to bee reiected from the ludgcment and discussion 
or thin holy mystery. 1847 H. Mo«r Philos. Poems , /V- 
uuh. ritus Platon tssans Pref. 190 Dis< ussion is no piejudu e 
hut an honour to the ti uth. X771 Junius Lett. lix. jio, I do 
not mean to renew the discussion of such opinions, 1874 
f Irken Short Hist . vui. ft 2. *77 He IJames) forbade any 
further discussion of Mate policy. 1891 I.i>. lit Kscut m in 
Law Times' Rep, I.XV. s^7/'t Much learning was expended 
in the discussion of the point. 

b. Argument or debate with a view to elicit 
truth or establish a point ; a disquisition in which 
a subject is treated from different sides. 

1789 Rklbham Ess, 1 1. xl. 519 Passionate dogmatists, the 
avowed enemies of discussion. *790 Rvkki- hr. Per. Pref. 

* The Author began a second and more full disc ussion on 
the subject. 1838 Froi 10 Hist, Fug, (i8s8) I. in. 1*05 In 
the House of Commons .. there was in theory unrestricted 
liberty of discubsion. 1873 Jowktt Plato (cd. 2) IV. *4 Phis 
discussion is one of the least satisfactory in the dialogues of 
Plato. 

3 . Investigation of the qualityof an article of food, 
etc. by consumption of it. humorous and lolloq. 

x86a Sala Seven .Sons I. iii. 40 [HrJ has. .five minutes for 
the discussion of his beloved cheroot. 1884 D.(i. Mikiiiii. I 
Sev. Stor. 54 We fell presently to discussion of the mutton, 1 
1870 K Pp acock Rat/ Skirl. II. 143 'lhc discussion of a 
bottle of port in Mr. kudd's back parlour. ! 

+ 4 . Med. The dissipation or dispersal of hu- j 
mours, the resolution of tumours, etc. 

i8ao Vpnnkr Via Ret fa Introd. 3 Discussion of vajiorous ) 
superfluities. x8$8 H. Morl Enthus.Tri.i6 Evident from ( 
the suddain atul easy discussion of the fit. 1733 N. Torriano ( 
Ganer, Sore Throat 35 The Parents earnest ly desiring the j 
Discussion of it, I was constrained to put u|n>ii the Tumour 1 
. . Di&botanum. 1758 J. S. Le Oran's Obserr. Surg. (1771) 
330 The Termination of the Erysipelas was not only by Dis. 
cussion, or Resolution, but also by Suppuration. 

5 . Civil Law. The exhaustion of legal proceed- 
ings against a debtor, eq>. against a person primar- 
ily liable for a debt or payment, before proceeding 

T inst a person secondarily liable. 

term of Roman Law, whence of the old law of France, 
and of the Code Napolrfon ; thence of the codes of Queliec, 
and I/Oiiisiana ; also of the law of Scotland, where the ‘ dis- 
cussion of heirs ’ is a specific feature. 

Benefit^/ din ussion : the right of a person liable to pay 
a certain sum in case of the failure of tne person primarily 
liable, to require legal proceedings to be exhausted against 
die latter before demand is made upon himself. Discussion 
of htirs (Sc. Law), the proceeding against heinqfor debts 
due by the deceased, in a determined order, with use of 
diligence against the first, before proceeding against the 
secoiid, ana so on. # 

>88t-93 Stair fast. Laws Scot. 111. v. ft 30 To sist proves* 
against such Heirs as have the benefit e of Discussion. 1731 -3 
A. M’Douall Inst. Law Scot. i. xxiit. 30 One who becomes 
bound either to cause the debtor to pay or pay the debt 
himself . . has not the benefit of discussion. 1848 Wharton . 


Law Lex. 184/3 Ry the Roman law sureties were liable 
only after the creditor bad -.ought payment from the princqml 
debtor, and he was unable to pay. This u as called the l>enrfit 
or right of dis< ussion. 1881 \V. Hi 1 1 Pi,/. Law S.of 290 - 
hist usMon. '| bis is u tei bni« ,i| trim m the law of Si oil.mtl, 
and may be applied cithei to the disi ussion « »f a prnurp.il 
debtor, or to the discussion of heirs. Ibul. The proilrgr nt 
disc ussion is now taken uuny l»> the Act 19 and 20 Vu t n.. 
ft 8, i8«jf), unless expressly stipulated for in the mstiumeni of 
caution. Ibid. 291 Otsi ussion of hut x. The following is tin 
legal order in whi« h the bens must be »l»s< ussed 1 ./ I be 
heir of line id the heir of conquest {Yibelicirm.de 4 M 
heirs of lad/ie and nrm isiou by simple destination, wheie 
they represent the debt 01 ; and lastly Heirs under mail ing« 
conti acts, \s here they aic not themselves ireilitors 18 
i ivil Code of {holm Art. 1941 1 be surety is liable onl\ 
Upon the default of the dchtoi, who must pieviousl> lx* cb^ 
cussed, unless the surety has mummed the Item-fit of dis 
tussion. 18 / aloof Louisiana Atfs. {014 17 (old Nos I. 

3045 8 (new Nos.). 

6. Comb., ns discussion meeting. 

1853 Lynch Sclf tinfnrv, iv. p7 The young man.. may k»*> 
and give much good 111 discussion -meetings, 

Discu ssional, a. [f. piec. + -m..] of the 
nature of or pertaining to discussion. 

1848/ rater's Maq, XXXVIII. 341 In this whole niray of 
disetissional ostentation. 

Discu ssionist. [f. as prec. + -1NT.] One who 
advocates or juactiscs discussion or debate, 

1867 Ch. 4- State Kn\ 30 Mat. 292 'lhc diseussionisis 
cannot ic-sist the temptation to ait their \cu nbulaiy. 1879 
i'awetfs Tcihn . Edtu. 1 . 15^ In religious sells and 1 1 »« . . - 
logic al disc ussionists. 

Discnssive idisk^-siv), a. and sb, [f. J.. <//.- 
ittss- ppl. stem of discutcte to 1 )imc( v hh + -ivk.] 

A. adj. f 1 . Med. Dihittiknt a. Obs. 

X380 Well of IV. Hill, Abndeen A iij, (The wate-i] being 
laxatiuc, attcuuatiuc. aiuidtscussiue. i6«8V»nsim Tobaao 
(1650) 407 Its faculty lu-ing l»otli diseiisstve and expulsive 
1717 Ricadi.fy Fan/ Put. s.\, /i '10 doth. It . is disois-ivc 
ami bitter to the taste. 

t 2 . Having lhc* quality of sell ling (a matter in 
dispute) ; decisive. Obs. 

1804 T. Wkk.ii 1 Passions \, iv. 18 Things, not discussive 
for questions or disputes. 1844 Pusbytciy Puf lav'd (i0t>8l 
20 Il hcvJ have vocent del/be* a/ivarn, vocem act i\ tram, 
have a debating, discussive vonc. 

3 . 1 ‘eitaining to discussion or debate. atJt. 

1644 Minos Jd^nt. Finn (1 8 >1 ) {04 Ready, in a fail and 
cbristiaiily tlisuissivc way, to debate* and sift ibis matter. 
1698 j. t Joe Kiti RN Bonrtyuianism DeteHed i. 10 Those 
Rational discussive Faculties which help others to tin 
knowledge of l*i utli. 1816 Kmiisi.k / tai>. (1817) I. 125 
Judic iously cut tailed of some, .verbewe disc u-vsivc scenes 

t B. sb. Med. A di-sipating or resolving agent ; 
a discutient. Obs\ 

i6is Etnhtr. Med. 9 2 Hewatc of immcMleratc cliscaissiues. 
1671 SvimoN Syn. Mid. 1 11. \vi. {04 |)is« iissive* are* mm b 
as generally dispense the matter, and so dissolve- it insen- 
sibly. 

Hence fDisotrMlvalj , | Di*cu *«iv«ne*s 
16x3 M. R hilly Magn. Bodies 6 These l>cing artificially and 
disc ussively fastened to this Loadstone. 1717 ItAUFYVol. II, 
Dtst nssirencis, dissolving or dispersing ijuality. 

t Discn'gimexit. Oh. rare. [f. j Mnuuhh v. 

4 --MKNT.] « i IIHCUNNION. 

>559 A in*. Pakkir Coir. 94 We l>eseecl» >our Majesty 
to refer the discussmnit and deciding of them to a synod of 
your bishops and other godly learned men, 1831 Cam- 
whic.im Ceit. Relig. 1. ^7 Requisite for the Churches nuclei - 
standitig, and b> her c onsiiltations and discusments. 

DiscU'lSOry v a. rare “ [f. L. discuss - isee 

DiseUHMVFA + -(»KY.] Discuiient. 

,8.3 Cramii Tichnol. Put., Pmnf/ent or Pisiussoiy 
ntidu met, those which dissolve iinpat tc-d mattn. 

t Discu ssure. Oh rate *. [f. L. distuss- 

^hec Dihcusnivk' 4- -ukk.] Dihcuhhion. 

x 8 io W, Foi kimc.iiam .lit of Survey i. ii. 2 The Matter 
comprises the Klementarie c omnosittoii and t oust ituti<ui of 
Possessions : and in disc usstirc lheie<»f, the Materi.dl parte is 
most conucrsant. 

t DisCH*Stom v sb. Obi. raic~\ [f. Din- 9 f 
C* untom sb. : ptob. aflcr Diniuhtom tl] Discon- 
tinuance of a custom ; disuse. 

1803 Flokio Montaigne 111. xii. better .than f»*r 

ever through discustotnc. .lose the commerce and conversa- 
tion of common life, 

t Discu’stom, v. Obs. [ad. OF. dest os turner, 
-cpus turner to lose the habit or custom of, f. des-, 
Di«- 4 + costumer to render customary, etc. : set* 
Custom v.] Pans. To render unaccustomed ; to 
cause to discontinue a custom or habit; — Djmao 
custom. Hence Diaciratonied ppl. a. 

xsos Ord. Crystal Men (W. de W. 1506) iv xxii. »9 <j 
M oeuyngc the helpe of god hym to d>scustome. 1398 
Sviafmfh Dn Bart ax 11, ii, 1, (1641) ii3'i If now no moir 
my sacred rimes distill With Art-lesse ease fiom my chs. 
custom'd quill. X877 E. Pi fdt.fu in Spurgeon Liens. Par. 
Ps. xxx. 7 Disrustom ourselves 10 the exercise of faith. 

DifiCU'table, a. rare. [a. mod.K. disculable , f. 
discuter , ad. L . discutere to Discuss : cf. next.] 
Capable of being discussed ; Dincthnirlk. 

1893 Sat. Ret'. 11 Fch. 150/x Many insoluble cjr disputable 
joints. 

Discutant rare. [a. K. di scut ant, pr. pplc. of 
discuter to discuss, used subst. : see -ant i.j One 
who discusses. 

1871 H. Ik Forman Lit >i£ Poets 166 The contract be- 
tween the half-frank discutant and the umtuonshut immoral 
dignitary discussed 


tSilOH't#, v. Obi. [a. Y. disiute-r (14th c. in 
lint/. -Harm. \ ad. L. * itstU/Pc to dash or shake 
asundt r, in late L. to discuss, investigate, f. Dm- 1 
f qua the in comb. - lUfPe ' to shake, si 1 ike with 
a shock. Now displaced by Dincunn.] 

Pans l*u diacusH; to investigate, examine. 

1483 INm on ( ,ito A viij, Kuery juge ought to dilute and 
r\.»m\n«* the i.ms of l nit he pnrt>rs m mu he manere th.it ho 
ina} tfo rquitc mul iust>c»*. 1484— babies of . J (fom e (iH8y) 
9 ri.o 1 ause 1 ) Ik- di*i nted or pit-led liefoie the Juge. 

b. tnP. with of. 

a 15*1 Helya\ in i hnnn 1'iose Rom (iBsfil III. «! \ To 

dis» utc* of a mater 

lienee Disou tin* rbl. dc, discussing. 

1483 Twins Gold. I ,g. 411 b 1 Odybgciite d>MUtyng of 
• au-.es and m.itcis lie icndied o» yrlilcd j»i-»te jugrinrnte. 

Disoutient (diski// JVnt\ a. and d Med. AUo 
7 diHuuxsient. [ad. 1., diuutiint cm, pr. pple, ot 
diu utP c : >ec 1 >)h(ttf.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of 'dismissing’ 01 
dissipating inoi bid matter; icsolvent. 

1611 WunuMi, S nig. Mate Wks. (1F13 p 311 A disuitinit 
Cataplasine 1740 Avn 11 in Phil, linns, XI.III 10 An 
hot, di-wuhc-nt, and leMnngeut Fomentation. >878 Hah- 
nioiovv Mat. Med. (1879I411 Preparations of tontom weie 
nun h used for a supposed disc ulicnt or resolvent aitioii . 
in i ei tain kinds of tumors. • 

B. dc A discuticiit medicine or preparation. 

1635 Cl I I I I I I H Rtrinni 1 \v. ^4 When the mattei is sorn- 
whnt thin.. use not hong di-x ussieiils am) dissolvirs. 1718 
iji in< v Comfit, Pt\fi, 1 ,y It i liters, into many l , omtnia- 
t toils, as .1 good Insentient. 1830 Linoli-y A at. .S y\t Pot. 
30 Employed externally us a discuhent. 

Disdain (tlisd/Pn), sb. Korins : a. 3 5 d«* 
deyn v e, 4 dedeigne, -eyng, -ayn, 5 dedeln. fi. 
4-5doadeyn,*dayn. y. 4 disdein e, 4-5 *d©yn(e, 
4-f> -deign©, 4-7 -dayn e, 5 dysdane. -dene, 
-dayne, .V<. dlsden^e, -dene, 6-7 disdain©, b- 
disdain. Cf. Sdkiun. [MK. dtdeyn, desdeyn, a. 
OK. de (deign, -dai\ f n ) -doing, -dam, AK. dedeigne 
(I^mgto/t C hron. II. 4.^0 , inotl.K. dedaitt • Pr. dc- 
daing, -denh, Cat. desdeny , Sp. deu/eho, It. disdegno 
s deg no), Romanic <leiiv. of des- t diuiegnatc to dis 
dnhi : see next.] 

1 . The feeling entertained towards that which one 
thinks unworthy of notice ot beneath one’s dignity ; 
scorn, contempt. 

a * 1*90 S. Lug. Leg. I. 414/(87 He hmldu grel dc-<lr}ii 
sinalc ln*f|*cs to do a 1300 ( in tor M. im«* 9 tC’ott ) i> 
poiiert tm dedeigne [later MS S. disdeyn, -du> ne |, had h**. 
a 1340 Hamhiii Psalter xxvm. 6 pal ere kald vnyroms foi 
pr ide (vc dcdcync. 1 1430 Mvr( iis 9 Hast l!»owj had au> 
dedeyn Of oper synfulle pat poll hast M?yn ? 

y. 1393 i iow y u Con/. I. lit He, whuh love had in dis- 
dcigiie. 1340-1 El v 01 Image (•or. I'ref. <15^6) (Although dis 
tleigne and cnvic dooe cause them to speake it. 1399 Siiaks 
Much Ado III. i. £1 Disdaine and Scorne ride simrkhng in 
her eyes, Mis-prl/ing w-hat they lorke on. 1867 Mu 10s 
P. L. 1. 98 Ihat fixt mind And high disdain, fiom senre of 
injur'd merit. 1749 Fin imno Join Jones xi. mi, As 1 re- 
ceived no answer . . my disdain would not suffer me to 1 on 
tmue my application. 1804 L. Murray l ug. (,nim. (ed. «,) 
I 440 Haughtiness is founded on the high opinion wr cntei- 
tain of ourselves; disilain, on the low' opinion we have of 
other*.. 1834 Mil man Lat. ( hr. (18^4) V, ix. viii 401 ITu-y 
were (alletfiu disdain the Puritans, an appellation whuli 
perhaps they did not disdain. 1873 F. Hai i in / ififiiuott'x 
Mag, XV. J42/1, 1 . . had conceived a disdain ol feathered 
things, bustards excepted. 

t b. with pi. An instance or exhibition of this. 
a 1831 Donm. Pint, w Sir H. ICoftou <T.*, So her dis- 
dains can ne’er offend. 183a Sim T. Haw kink tr. M at hint \ 
V n happy Pros/. 152 My disduincs have served my pur- 
JIOsCS. 

f 2 . Indignation ; anger or vexation arising from 
offended dignity; dudgeon. J'o hair d.\ to be in- 
dignant, take offence. L'o hair m d., to hair d. of : 
to be indignant or offended at. Obs. 

a. s> 97 K. Gi ore. (17*24) 193 Of pyn ynry^t ychahlic gret 
dedeyn. a 1340 H vmi-oi k Psalter xxxvi. 1 Aon emnlatt in 
ma/iguaiitibns .. Will not haf dedeyn in ill willand. Ibid. 
Ixxxtv. 3 Auertisti ab ira iudignacionis tut . . pou Itirnyd 
fra pe wrelli of pi dedeyn r 1380 Wu 1 11 . Seim Sel. Wks. 
II. 70 pis eldere none hadde Jede}n, anti wolde not come* 
in. a 1400 50 Alexander 3 1 <,5 He* dedeync [Pull. MS. dis- 
dayncDiade, pat pai uaic coincn doun of kyngis, and lie n«» 
cause ellis. 

fi. 1 1386 Chaucfr Frank l . Prol. iH (Ellenm. MS ), I prc> 
yow haueth me nat in desdeyn [r'.r. divleync] J hough t«» 
this man I sj>t;ke a wort! or two. a 1430 Knt . de la Pain 
(1868) 17 'lhe king sauJe, *y chcsc the vongest of the .iij 
doughters. .' of the whi< he the eldest and the secumde had 
grrt meruaile .mtl desdeyn. 1481 Lax ion Myi * . 11. vi 7/ 
Of grete desdayu he suffreth to l»e slayn and tlye. 

y. c 1388 CilAUt kr Pint. 7H9 (Sloanc MS ) Hut take it 
nought I prate v ,w *** di-vdeignc per r. thstjev ne, distlayn, 
tiestleyn). 1393 (Jowi-r ( on/. II. }45 Hut Phehus, which 
hath great distlem Of that Ins maiden was fork-in. itij 
Dot (.1 as / Kurt's vn. xiii. ifjo I ban Jupiter . Haifand Uis- 
tlene ony mortall suld l>c Kasit to lyf 1600 E. Hiount tr. 
Cone&taggio 299 I he defeat of the Annie . .caused through- 
out the Realm® a great gnefe and dixdaiue. 1808 Siiaks 
Tr, g C r. 1 ii. is I he disdain and shame whereof, hath 
cucr sine e kept Her tor fasting and waking. 2639 H. Harris 
Parirafs Iron Age 229 Having conceived some disdain 
against his Master, a 1877 Harrow Snm. Wks, 1716 I. 62 
'1 he great person . . took the neg’ect in huge disdain, 
t &• fig* Of a wound : Angrincss, inflamed con- 
dition. Obs. rare. (Cf. proud flesh.) 
c 1400 Lavftanci Ctntrg. 102 Wnannc pilke wounde was 
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xowdid he p.immic bat was not weed heclid hadde a dcdrin ( 
K was cause of gemtrynge of a uarnpo. 
t 3 . I ^oathing, aversion, dislike. Obs. 

[1 1 70 to in D. J' Mix /jo And liedilt 11 of m«*ny md» s 
d«*-tfeyn J 1645 Ci 1 i*Km r R nvir/n 1 1. vii 30 I best arc tin* 
forerunners ofTm Fpilepsy ; disdain of meat ftt« .]. 

. tb. Hand'. The quality which excites axersion ; 
loathsomeness. (( 'f. Dain /A 3.) Ob r. 

1490 Sn Nstk 1 i, r | Most lothsom, filthie, fotilc, and 

full of vdr disduilie. 

Disdain (diad^n), v. Forms: a 4 dedeyngne, 
4-5 dedeyne, 5 dedene ; 4 dendaine, -deign©, 

(t -dayne. 7. 5 disdeyne, -daigne, dis- 
deynt), 5 6 dy«-, 5-7 disdayne, 6 diadeine, ) 
-dan©, 6-7 -dain©, -deign©, 6- disdain. (T. 
also Sdkio.v v. [MK., a. OF. desdeignier, -deigno 
< 3rd g. pres, -deigne), in Inter F. dedaigner, -» Ti. 1 
deulegnar, (’at. desdettyar , Sp. dedeilar , I'g. de\- 
denhar, It. dhdtgnare (sdegnatc) ; a Common 
Romanic vb. representing, with dcs- for I., dr- (w i c 
I )K- 6), I., ded ignore (collnteial form of dedigndn 
to reject as unworthy, disdain, f. 1 )k- 6 + dignare. 
-art to think or treat as worthy; cf. Deign.] 

1 . tratts . To think unworthy of oneself, or of one's 
notice; to regard or treat with contempt; to de- 
spise, scorn, a. with simple obi . 

a and ft. t tjM Chaco k t Ink's T. 42 (F.llcsni, MS) Ku 
youre ere* nat my voy* d«**dryne [other MSS. disdeyiie) 
* 4*3 C 'nth. A ngl. 93 '1 To Deaden (l)edene A.), dcdtgnatt, 
detrahere, di trm tare ; vht. to disseise, 
r. c *3®4 (see o and 0). 1509 Hawfh Past. Plea*. \\i. b ii, ( 

I fere to sore 1 shut disdnyned lie. 1573 G. H\k\i v l.ettn - 
bk. (Camden) 4 lie laid against me. .that 1 did disdain evcii 
mans cumpani *613 Pi k< mas Pilgrimage \ . xvn 45^ Wlios* 
proud top would disdainc tinning. 1754 Khuarh* hind. 

I I ’ill iv. iv, 217 Some seem to disdain I lie Distim lion dial \v< 
make between natural and moral Necessity. i8ai Sin 1 1 1 \ 
Promcth. Unb . 1. 52 If they disdained not mi< Ii a prostrate 
slave. 1858 l A 1 1 on U’hnt ivitl he do * 1. I disdain joui 
sneer. 

b. with inf. ox gerund. To think it beneath one, | 
to scorn (to do or doing something). 

«. e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 21^9 Vs herte was so cret, hat be l 
dedeynede to clepe, ‘oumlo ; hot ran to wijm let. I 

p. 1193 Gowfm ('oh/. 1 II. 227 If. a king . . Dcsdaihcth ( 
for to done hem grace. 

y. 1489 C axton haytes o/A. I. xv. 41 They dysdayne to \ 
oheye to theyre « apytayne. <11333 Lt>. Bf.rnfrh H non 1 
xxiv. 70 'I’hey dysdayne to spoke to me. 16x1 Hiulf Transl. 
Pref. u Neither did wc disdainc to reuise that which we ( 
had done. 1769 Goidsm. Rowan Hist. (1786) I. 397 This 
. was the title the Roman general disdained granting him. 
• 7 *f W, Thomson ll'afson’s Philip III (1839) 357 [They] 
disdained to follow this example of submission. 1868 r.. 
F.hwarhn Raleigh I. 455 Grey .. had disdained to beg 
his life. 

0. To think (a thing; unworthy of (something). 1 
(C f. Deign V. 2.) j 

1646 J. Hall ll war Vai . 23 Nature disdeigned it a Room*.*. 

a. To think (anything unwoithy of, | 

1391 Spknser Ruins of Time Detl., God hath disdeigned 

the world of that most noble Spirit, 
f 2 . To be indignant, angry, or offended at. Ohs. 
1494 Faiivan Chrott. 11 xlviii. 32 The kynge disdeynyngc 
this demeanurc of Andragius, after dyuers nnmyuons . . 
gathcryd his knyghtes amt made warre vpoii Aitdragms. 
161a Iiirnoow Trav. Prol II, Jo shun Ingratitude, which 
1 (lisdaine as Hell. X633 T. Stsh orp /V i< . Ihb. vi. (1821) 

84 His answer w*as mucli disdained. X695 I.n. Fiosion 
lloeth. ill. 106 Hence, .we often so much disdain their being 
conferred upon undeserving Men. 1 

b. with subord. clause : To be indignant that. I 
Hali Chron , Riih. ///, 4s 'Phe kyng of S« ottts <lis- I 

deignynge that the sironge castell of Humbarre should ri.- 
mayne in thengtish mennes handes. . J. I’KIlKKV . Ting. 

T. (1837! 128 Who highly did dUdaiue r l hat su< h . abuse 
bis honour should distatne. x6oa Marston . I nt. \ Mel . 

11. Wks. 1856 I. 27, 1 have ninctecnc mistrev.es alreadie, 
and 1 not much disdeigue that thou shold’st make up the 
fid score. 1796 W. 'Pam or in Monthly Mag. I. 14 lbs 
daiuing that the enemies of Christ should abound in wealth. ( 

+ 3 . intr. To be moved with indignation, be in- 
dignant, take offence. Const, at (rarely agiitn\t t 1 
of, on). Obs. I 

«. 138* W v < 1 11. Job wxii. } Rut n^en the thre fiendis of 

byiil be dedeyneile, forlhi that thei baddeii not fouiide a I 
rexoun&hle answere. — Matt x\t. 15 1 he prim is of prestis 1 
and scribis . . dcdcyncdcn, and scidcu to h>rn, Heerist thou 
what these >.cycn ? a 1400 Retig Ti>\ , k ft. Thornton - 1 /S. 

90 pat deuyls lymine, dedeyned at hi dedc. 

y. 14.. F.piph. in Tundale's l A. 108 Of whos cum>ng 
though thou dysdeyne Hyt may not ptcynly help. 13*6 
Tindalp Matt. xx. 24 They disdayned nt the two brethren. 

- John vii. 23 Disdayne ye at me, because I made a man 1 
every whit whonle? < 1563 Cam ndisii Td. Seymour iv., in 
I / 'olsey, etc. (182s' II. 105 To disdayn ayenst natures newe | 
estate. x« 3 « B, Jonson Discere. ad fin., Ajax, deprived of | 
Achilles' armour . . disdains ; and growing impatient of the 
injury, rngeth, and runs mad. 1634 Sir T. Hfrri ri Trar. 
1^0 Cheese and Butter is among them, but such ax M|ueniish 
Knglish stomacks wil disdainc at. 
f 4 . traits . To move to indignation or scorn ,* to 
offend, anger, displease. Obs . 

a 1470 Tiitoi-t Caesar x. (1530) 12 Induciomarus was sore 
displeased and d>sdayned at thys doyngc. 16*7 Vox Pints 
A v b, It shall nothing disdainc you ; for it is no new thing, 
hut even that which you have continually looked for. 1830 
Howfll GirafH's Rev . Naples 18 The people . . being much 
disdain'd that^ the Vice-Roy had scap’d 1790-1817 Combe 
Devil upon Ptvo Sti\ hs in Lotui. 1. 251 Fashionable amuse- J 
ments delight him not, and even elegant vice disdains him. 
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f b. iinpers. It disdains me : it moves my in- 
dignation, offends me. 

<*1440 I otk Mvst. v 11 Me thoght bat he The kyndc of v > 
lane myuht, And ber-at dideyned me. 

Disdai'nable, a. rare. [a. OF. desdaigu 
able: see picc. and -abi.k.] Worthy of disdnin. 

1611 Cotgk., Jh’sdaignab/e, disdainahle, contemptible 
1893 Patty Xcii's 9 Sept. 4/7 That tenth of a second of 
allowam e was not disdained . Vet to one not to the tnanuri 
horn of lacing it might have cerlainJ) seemed ‘disdainable '. 

Disdained 'disd^**ntl), pph a. [f. Disdain.] 

1 . Treated with disdain; despised, scorned. 

Yono Pinna 6 The disdained Shepherd. 1670 Milton 
lint. Png 11. Wks. n8tjil 54 A new and disdained sight. 

t2. Characterized by disdain ; disdainful, scorn- 
ful. Obs. tare. 

1396 Smaks 1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 181 Reuenge the gecring 
and disdain'd contempt Of tins punul King. 

i Diidai n«dly, a<h'. Oh. xv,-. [1. pm-. + 

-l.Y Scornfully, disdainfully. 

1335 Gov FROAl I 1 Sant, xv 11 10, I bane spoken dis/d.incdly 
vnto the hoost of Isrml. -- I's. wv. 18 Whi« h iiuell>, 
dis/danedly despitefully speakc agaynst the righiuoiis. 

Disdai'ner. [t. Di.hdain v. + -eu'.] one 
who disdains ; a scomcr, tlespiser. 

1580 Hoi 1 VRAM) /teas. hr. long, Me*P> iseur, n dis- 
dayncr, a despiser. 1587 Goi ping Pe Mornay ii. 22 Tu 
make his giealest disd.uners . . umfesse his aitc. ^1630 
1'tag Rn //. //. (1870) 40 '1 he t<»oc, a disdayncr or spurnt r 

Disdainful ('disd/‘* , nful', a. [f. Disdain d>. 
f - pi I..1 

1 . Full of or showing disdain ; scornful, con- 
temptuous, proudly disregard ful. 
a 1 S 4 « W vaii II ’a nr ling Tout r in ToltelTs Mt&c. (Ail* I 
is Vndei disdainfull brow. 1600 Siivks. A. J . /. ill. iv. 

S3 The proud disdainful! Micpherdesxe That was his Mis- 
iicsse. i663Co\M4\ (*dt Ri iteration xii, Gust a disdainful 
look liehind. 1750 Gray Elegy viii, Nor (lrtj Gnuuleur 
hear with a disdainful smile The short and simple annals of 
the pool 1849 AlM AV It in. Rug. I. 1 22 They . marched 
against the most renowned battalions of Furopc with dis- | 
dainful confidence. 

b. (’oust. in/, or of. \ 

1580 l.viv Fnfk ntes (Arh ) 446 They aie. not disdainfulle 
to conferre. 1613 Shaks. Hen. I lit, 11. iv. 125 Stubbornc 
to lustico . . Disdninfull to l>e tride l*y ’t. 1746 Mokkli [ 

(hafotio * Judas Manabxus', Disdainful of danger, we’ll , 
msh 011 the foe. 1874 Gru-n Sho»t Hist . viii. § 3. 505 An | 
administrator, disdainful of private ends. | 

f 2 . Indignant, displeased ; inimical. Obs, rare. , 

1548 Hali ( /iron , Riih. Ill, 45 b, Thcmalii iotisattemptes | 
andcliMteynfull invencions of his envious adversaries. 1350 
Govfrdai k Sptr. Perle xii. Wks. (Parker Soc. ) 1 . 1 33 Vexed | 
in his mind and disdainful that lie is not so .. fortunate ns 
otlirr be. ^ 

t 3 . That is the object of indignation, hateful ; | 
that is the object of disdain. Obs. 1 

a 1347 Si kkfy „ E ne id 11. 850 For I my ycrcs disdamfutl I 
to the Gods [tnvisus dtl'ts] Have lingred fourth. 1586 Mar- , 
iowf nt Pt. Tamburt. iv. ii, Villain . Fall prostrate on the 
low disdainful earth. 

Disdainfully (disd^Pnfuli), adv. [f. prec. + 1 
-i.Y't.J In a disdainful manner; with disdain ; • 
scornfully, contemptuously; fwith indignation. 

a 1533 I.n. Bernfrs Gold. H%. M. Aurel. viii. (R ), Kne- i 
miesTtnat disdeinfully w'old put theim vndcr. 1598 Haii 1 
< /iron.. Hen. VI, 159 '1 his proude hyll, vvas both of the 
kyng, and his counxail), disdairiftdlv taken. 1606 Shaks. 
7 V. «v ( * in. iii. 53 Father greete him not, < >1 else disdain- I 
fully. 1749 Fim niNf. Tom Jones \\ 11 ii, You would not 
have so disdainfully cnllcd him fellow. 1838 Du kfns Nich. , 
Nil A. xi\, lie smiled disdainfully and pointed to the dooi. . 

Disdai nfulness, [f. as prcc. + -nemh.] The | 
quality of being disdainful. | 

1548 l f «» m 1 , et< . Era an. Par. Luke vii. 37 (K.) With howe 
great stalely disdcignfulnessc, and .straunge couiitenam e 1 
the Phaiisiacall sort vsed to tunie aw.n their face* from | 
sinners, i6ax 4 Smfcivmni vh' Vtnd. Ansi i*. \v. 184 'Fhe 
exlreaui disdainfulncssc that breaths in every page and line 
1710 D’Urffy Ptl/s IV. 113 Her Disdainfulness my Heart 
Hath Cloven. 1856 R. A. Vai c.han Mystics (i860) II. Mil. 
viii, 2H7 note, Should she leave her sting in the flower, if its 
juii es are not to her taste, as man doth in his disdainfulness? 

Disdaining, vbl. sb, [f. Dimdaix v. + -iNub] 
The action of the verb Disdain ; the expression of 
disdain or scorn. 

1556 A nreho <y hab. (i6t*8) B vj, That tlie sodain disdain- 
ing rend red him rigorouscr. a *631 Donne Ptal. iu. Sir 
//. I Cotton (T,), Sny her disduiningx justly must be grac’d 
With name of ebast. 1633 ,F. Fletcher Put fie 1st. x. 19 
In thy place is slept Disdaining vile, And Flulterie, l>ase 
sonno of Need and Shame, xyss Kli/a Has wood Brit. 
Retinae 131 Her very Countenance discover’d the secret 
Disdoinings of her Soul. 

Disdfti'ning, ppl. a . [f. as prcc. + -JNG ■.] 
That dibdains; disdainful, scornful. 

1 Icncc Ditdai ningly adv. 

c 1485 Digiy Myst. i\. 1352 To be scorn yd most deden- 
ynglye. 13x9 Horvian Cu/g. 116 He goeth statly, and 
disdaynvngTy. 1611 Si-fi o Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iii. (1632) 462 
The Noulc Hcliax diMlainingly storming. , 

+ Disdai nish, a. Obs. [f. Disdain sb. + 
•Ish.] Inclined to be disdainful or scornful. Hence 

Disdjklniahlj adv. 

1540 Hikuk tr. Virus' Instr. Chr. IVottt. 1. xii. (R.), Noi 
set her countenance, .disdainishly. 

t Disdai'nous, a. Obs. Forma: a. 4 de- 
deignous, dedeynoua ; £. 5 desdeynous ; 7. 
5-6 dys-, disdeinoua, -deynous, -daynoua. 6 


dyadeignouB, -danua, diadainoua. [a. OF. dts- 
deignos , - eus, -cux (12th c. in Hat z.- Damn.), «Pr. 
deulctt/ios, Sp. desdeftoso, It. disdegnoso f sdeeitoso), 
a Com. Romanic adj. f. disdegtto Disdain sb. : see 
-01-H.J 

1 . Full of or showing disdain ; disdainful, scorn- 
ful ; proud, haughty. 

< 1374 Chai .fr 1 roylus 11. 1168 (1217) (MS. Gg. 4. 27), 
S. lie . gan hire hertc otifetere Out of disda>niH (r* rr. dis- 
dainys, dts-, desdaynes, disdaynous, dis-. desdayns] prisoun. 
1377 I.ANt.u P. Pi. B. v ill. 83 Who- -is nou3t ilronkenlew' 
tu- dedcignous, dowel hym folweth. c 1400 Row. Rose 7412 
His looking was not dtsdeinous, Nc proud, but tnreke, and 
ful ^K*sible. 1413 Ti/gt. Sinvlt (Cuxton) 11. xlv. (1859) 51 
Prowde men, and desde> tutus, that settyn att nought al 
other men. 1E33 Star Chatnb. Ptoi. in Pfoc. Sin. Anttq. 
<1869) 321 With a hye and a dysdnnus coumynans. i$g$ 
Aurelia Sf l sab. ( 1 608) G iv. It pleasethc you more to be 
towardes bus disdaingieux. a 1563 C’avinhisii I'anctor 
G, ( . iii, in W olsey, etc (182s) II. 140 Ther disdaynou* dts. 
pv^lits and onnaturall dc!>ates. 

2 . Full of indignation ; indignant. 

1 1430 Pilgr. Tyf Man hade it. . iv. (1869) 114 Myn hertc* 
sodisdeynows therof j haue, that litcl lakkcth it nc bicsteth 
ontwcync 1531 Ktvoi Gov. it. vii. (1883) 150 They, began 
to mtirmure, and to cast a disdaynous and greuous loke 
U|H>n (iysippus. 

t Diidainously, adv. Oh. [f. prcc. + n 
1 )istlainfully, scornltilly, haughtily. 

1494 Fvbyvn Chron. mi. S63 lie was dysdrynously an- 
sweryd. 1368 G rafton C hron. II. 113 The Magistrates . . 
did likewise vilipend and disdeynouxiy mockc all that the 
Pope had there t ominuunded. 

Disdar, var. of Dizdah ( lVrs.), warden of a fort, 
t Dilda re, v. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. Dim- 6 or 7 tt 
+ 1 )are ] tratts. To strip of daring, cow, quell. 
161a Su \ f s 1 f r tr Mathicu s J ferny the Great 4 so Whose 
awful! frowne Dis-dared Vi<c. 

t Disdecei've, Obs. [Dim- 6.] tratts. To 
deliver ftom deception ; to undeceive. 

x6aa Mmimk tr, Altman's Gunman tV A If. 1. 8 Hu ownc 
miserie doth dis-deceiuc him. Ibid. i. 77 He that truely 
loves is deceiv'd with that which ought to dis-deceiue him. 
*647 Farincdon Scnn. it. 38 Goe to my palace in Silo ami 
there learn to disde. eive yourselves. 1649 Karl Monm. tr. 
Senault's Use of Passions (1671) 205 Ghnstinn Religion .. 
hath not been able to dis-deceive all Infidels. 

t Diude'ify, v. Obs. rare- l . [f. Dim- 6 + 
Deify.] traits. To deprive of deity : cf. Dihgod. 

16*7-77 Ffltiiam Resolves 1. xvi. 27 The Papists portray 
him as an old Man ; and by this means, dis-deific him. 

Disdein(e, -deign©, -dene, -den?e, deyn(e, 

obs. ff. Disdain. 

Disdenominationalize : see Dim- 6. 

Disde® e*rve, V . noncc-wd. [Dtm- 6 ] tratts. 
To do the reverse of deserving ; to deserve to lose ; 
= Demerits. 3. 

1668 Lh. Orri- ry State Lett. (1743) 11 . 347 Which though 
I cannot hope to merit, yet 1 am sure I will never disdeserve. 

t Disdedi're, V. nottcc-wd. [Dim- 6.] traits . 
To do the reverse of desiring; to desire to be 
without. 

1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. 11. xxxiv, They. . lived to 
divdesirc and unwish their former choice, by late repentance. 

t Diideteuniae. y. noncc-wd. [Dim- (».] 
trans. To undo that which is determined, to annul. 

1631 N. Bacon Disc. Gcnd. Eng. m. xl. (1739) 176 Why 
that which is once by the Representative of the People 
determined, .should be dis-determined by one or a few. 

|| Di»di&cl&8i8 (disdaijX’ kliisis). Optics, [mod, 
L., irreg. f. Gr. Ms twice (in comb, regularly 
Pi-*) + MatcKa <ris: sec DiACbAsis.] Double refrac- 
tion (Fyd. Soc. lex. 1883). 

Disdiacl&st (disdsi-aklrest). [ad. mod. L. dis- 
diaclast’iis adj. (see next.)] 4 A term applied by 
llritckc to dark particles forming, by their apposi- 
tion on the same plane, the doubly-refracting disc, 
band, or layer of striated muscular tissue’ ( Syd 
Soc . Lex.). 

1867 J. Marshal!. Outlines Physiol. I, 51. The dark por- 
tions have been described as crystalline, and as being com- 
posed of minute doubly-refracting particles, named dis • 
dine lasts. 1876 Qimin Elem. Anat. (cd. 8) II. 114 The 
doubly refracting parts of a muscular fibre have been 
conceived by Britcke to be made up of an aggregation of 
minute doubly refracting particles, termed by nim dis- 
diaclasts. 1877 Rosenthal Muscles 4 Nerves 102 At these 
points the disdiaclasts are probably arranged regularly and 
in large groups. 

Disdiacla itio, a. rare . [f. mod. L. disdia- 
c last -us doubly refracting (irreg. f. Gr. fits twice + 
*Mai<\aaTut t vbl. adj. of katekauv to break in two) 
+ -ic.] Doubly refracting; applied to crystals; 
also, of the nature of disdiaclasts. 

[f66$K. Baktiioi.ine (title) F.xperimenta Crystal! Islandici 
disdiacUxti], 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2024 From this peculiar 
and notable propriety of the double Refraction in this Island- 
stone, we have not scrupled to call it Dis-diaclastick. 

I* Disdiapa'*on. Afus. Obs . [a. L. disdia - 
pdsott, a. Gr. Mr fitd 1 raaStv 4 twice through all (the 
chords)*, a double octave in music: see Diapa- 
mon.] The interval of a double octave ; a fifteenth ; 
(in quot, 1760) the compass or range of notes in- 
cluded within the same. 

1609 Don land Omith. Micro/, ai Disdiaposon, is an 
Internal! by a Fifteenth, occasioned . . by a quadruple pro- 
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portion. 1651 I. F[rkakk] A grip pat Qce. Philo*, *59 Sol 
obtains the melodv of the octave voice viz. Diapason ; in 
like manner by fifteen Tones a Disdiapason. 1760 Phil. 
Tran. t. LI. 70s The lyre . . took in the compass of a ill** 
diapason, or double octave. 1774 Burney /Hit. Mus 
(1789) I. u 3 It was the opinion of the amients that thin 
disdtapason or double octAve was the greatest interval 
which could be received in melody. 

t Siadi'tt. Obs rare . [f. Dm- 9 «♦* Diet jA] 
Improper or incgular diet or regimen of food. 

1476 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (16^3)81 Old age is. not 
well able to beare out even the least diadyct that may l»ce. 
1619 Dfmisom J/eay . Bono. (1631) 368 If the patient after- 
wards distemper himselfe by disd>ed. 

t Disdi gnify, v. Obs. rare. [Dm- 6.] Irons. 
To deprive of dignity ; to diihonour. 

s8as Jackson Creed v. xxix 386 They no way honour but 
. .disdignihe him in such solemnities. 

+ Disdo'mage. Obs. rare ~ l . [a. OF. desdom • 
mage (in GodeL) a bum paid to indemnify, f. dcs-. 
Dm- 4 + dommage Dam \<;r .1 Indemnification. 

190a Ord Crysien Men (\V. de W. 1506) iv, xxi. 327 By 
reason of dysdomage, as yf . the lenner were in domage 
without fyccyon 

t DildoU'bt, v. Obs. rare, [Dm- 5.] Ira ns. 
To have ndvei&e doubts about; to distrust, mis- 
trust, Misdoubt. 

a 1656 Bp. Hau. Soli toy *ies 55 The stamp is too well 
known to be disdoubted. 

Disdub : see Dm- 6. 

fDise, dyse, decapitated form of aiiite, addi r, 
Adze, the initial a being mistaken for the inde- 
finite article. 

a 1400 (does, in Rel. An/. I. 8/1 A si in. a dyse. c 1460 
J. Rcsskli Bk. Nurture 112 llaue a gytnlet, & a dise. 

Dise, obs. form of Dick; see 1 >ik */M 
Disease (di/rz), sb. Forms : 4 desea, deiaeae, 
diaseease, dishese, 4-5 diaeae, -aeao, deaeae, 
djaeae, 5 diaeaa,*ooso, -eese, -seeae,-eas8e,des- 
eaae, -eaa, -eyoe, dysea, -ease, -heae, -aeae, -aae, 
-eaase, -esa, -aeae, -eyaae, 5-6 dyaeaae, -aease, 
.SV. diaeis, 6 deaease, disseyse, dyaaeasae, Sc. 
disea, 5- disease. [M E. di-, desese, a. A F. disease , 
desaese (Stat. Rich. II), OF. detaisc , - ayse (14th c. 
in Godef.), f. des-, Dm- 4 + aise Ease jA] 

+ 1 . Absence of case; uneasiness, discomfort; 
inconvenience, annoyance ; disquiet, disturbance ; 
trouble. Obs. 

Ill later use, generally with distinct reference to the ctjm. 
elements of the word: cf. Diskasf v i. 

C1330 K. Urvnnis ( hron . 166 Go and mak his pen, 

or he do |>e more stoure, And pern to |n deses may haf he 
frutc and flourc. Wyclif Johv xvi j3 III the world 

;e schulen hauc disesc <*1410 Lovk Bonavcnt. Mtrr. 
xxvii, His disciples wete in the sec m grete drese. r 1450 
Merlin S4 Thei shall hnue grete disuse for lskke of water. 
a 1547 Surrey in Tottell's Altsc. (Aib ) 23 'I ill thou know 
my hole di**e}se my hart can bane no rest. 1615 Chatman 
Oilyss . iv. 1088 Doth sleep thus seize 1 hy powers, affected 
with so much disease? 16*3 Limp *KiJric on O. 4- N. 
Test. Dctl. xx tu, Some grudge of old disease, Which will 
enforce us foitific our towncs. 

4 b. A cause of discomfort or distress; a trou- 
ble, an annoyance, a grievance. Obs. 

Cmaucfr Nun’s J’r. J'rof. c It is a greet dixese. 
Where as men han been in greet welthe and ese, To heeren 
of hire xodeyn f.d, 1443 Poston Lett . No. 36 I. 49 Sende 
me a letter as hastcly as 3c may, yf wrytyn be non dysesse 
to yow. a 1667 Jm Taylor .Strut, xxv $ 5 Wk%. 1837 54 
IV. 641 The disemployed is a disease, andlike a long sleep- 
less night to himself, and a load to his country. 171a 
Prideaux Direct. C It. 'Wardens (cd. 4) 59 [It] is only f«>r 
their own ease, and that must not be made a dis ease to the 
test of the Parish, 

f o. Molestation. To do disease to , to molest. 

c 1400 Maundiv. (Roxb.)xxi. 98 Nedder* and ol>er veny* 
moux bestez of hat cuntrce dusc na disccsc to na straungerx 
ne pilgrimes, C1440 Ges f a Rom. 11 xxvi. (1R38) 35* The 
Kmperour comaundcdc, that no man shulde distxnle the 
vmages nc to hem do no disease. <493 /• estival l (W. dc 
W. 1515) 71 To praye for his enemys ana them that, .dyde 
him dyseaae. 

2 . A condition of the body, or of some part or 
organ of the body, in which its functions are dis- 
turbed or deranged ; a morbid ph>sical condition ; 
i a departure from the state of health, especially 
when caused by structural change’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Also applied to a disordered condition in plants. 

(A gradual restriction of sense t, in early use only contex- 
tual . cf. the similar use of* trouble * in dialects.) 

a. gen. The condition of being (more or less 
seriously) out of health ; illness, sickness. 

1393 Gower Cof^f III. 35 He was full of such disesc, That 
he may nought the detn escape. . a 1400-50 Alexander 
2540 He was fallen in a feuire . pai said ilkane to othire : 
Be disc ms to ser Dane and lit* dukis knawen, He sail vs 
. . surely encounbre 1553 Eden Decades Pref. to Rdr. ( Arb ) 
53 Least thy disease become vncurable. 17*7-46 Thomson 
Summer 1035 The dire power of pestilent disease. *768 
Gibbon Deel. 4 F. 1 . (1846) V. 10 '1 he legions of Augustus 
melted away in disease and lassitude. 1873 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) at Disease often fortifies the system against 
the action of remedies. 1879 E. Garrett House by IVorks 
II. 42 Suppressing disease instead of curing it. 

b. An individual case or instance of snch a con- 
dition ; an illness, ailment, malady, disorder. 

>5*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 38 Cured manv diseases 
or syck nesses. 155* Latimer Serm. 4 Bern (1845) If. 67 
IThe burial ground being within the city] be the occasion of 
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much skknes* and diseases. 160a Shak*. Ham t\ iii. 9 
Diseases, desperate growne, By desperate appliance are ie. 
leeued. 1671 MlLloN Samson 618 My griefs pun me As 
a lingering disease. 1765 A. Dlt kson treat . A get . mu 
(ed. a) 83 The diseases of plants we may possibly do some- 
thing to prevent, but wc can do little to remove. 1847 
Emerson Re/r. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 343 To 
entertain you with the rcco ds of his disease. 

C. Any one of the various kinds of such condi- 
tions; a species of disorder or ailment, exhibiting 
special symptoms or affecting a special oigan. 

Often ^ith defining words, militating its nature, or derived 
from the name of a person *ho has suffered from it, or of 
the physician who first diagnosed it : c.g. Addison's disease, 
a structural disease of the suprarenal t apsides, resulting in 
anaemia and loss of strength, and commonly « harat ten/ed 
by a brownish-olive discoloration of the skin (see Bronzed 
4); first descrilx*<l by Thomas Addison (t 793-1 Mn) Bad 
disease, /out disease, names for syphilis (S y.i St*. I ex'). 
Blur disease, Hbk.iit’s disease, Y isii-skim disease, tiK>i- 
and-mouth dishase, kRENcii disease, Pol a r<> disease, etc. : 
see these words, 

>460-70 Bk Qnin'essemt 18 Oure tjuinte essenre ami et 
perclarum heelith hesc discsis 1555 Edi-n Decades .130 
the disease of saynt I oh wlmhe uee caule the firm he 
poxc. 1651 Horbfs Leviath. 11 xxix 173 A 1 Use ise, winch 
resemble! h the Pleurisic. 17*5 N. St. Andk£ in Land. 
(ait. No. 6349/1 '1 lie . Woman had the Foul Disease. 
, 7»7-3 I (Jhamufrs (j\ 1 .. Diseases 0/ plants . Mildew, a 
kind of epidemii nl disease. 1799 Med. Jmf, II. i8t'lhc 
diseases of human teeth and Ixjiies 1836 Penny i'yil. VI 
91 /a Cabbages arc Rubjet t to a peculiar disease tailed 
clubbing 1885 Law l intes I.X XIX, 161.3 'I he mare nmih 
suffering fiom no catching disease. 

3 . Jig . A deranged, depraved, or morbid condi- 
tion (of mind or disposition, ol the afiairs of a com- 
munity, etc.) ; an evil affection or tendency. 

1509 IIawf.s Fast Pleas, xu xlvni, A, a * said Counsejle, 
double ye never a dele, But your disease I shal by wysdotuc 
hele. 1597 Siiaks a Hen /)', 1 it. 138 It is the disease of 
not Listnmg, the malady of not Mai king, that 1 am troubled 
withull. 1607 Rond anus Famous / list , Ambitious pi ide 
hath l>een iny youths disease, a 1661 Fun fh l Tot thics, 
ll'amvicksh., Bad Latin was a tan lung disease in that nge 
1785 Franki in Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 5^6 1 lie common 
causes of the nmoking o( < himneys. the principles on which 
both the disease and the reined) depend. 1044 Emerson 
I. eel New hue. Ref. Wks. (Bohn) I. AA' 'I lie disease with 
which the human mind now labours is want of faith. 

4 . Comb., as diseasc-gcnn, -maker ', disease caus- 
ing, -test's/ ing, - spreading , etc*, adjs. 

X865TYIOK Early Hist Mansi 128 In the New Hebrides, 
there was a colony of disease-makers. 1883 ( hantfi. Jrnl 
77 What is known . in regard to the nature of disease 
germs. 1886 Athtn.eum 7 Aug 178/1 'Die toffee tree is the 
patient, the fungus is the disease-causing agent >890 
Daily News 22 Oct. 5/4 The di .case-resisting potatoes. 

Disease (di//*z), v Forms: 4-5 diaaeae, 4-6 
diseae, 5 diseea(e, -ease, -seaae, -saso, dysaso, 
-esae, -aeae, -bos ae, deaeae, desaayae, deaheae, 
Sc. diaeeao, 5-6 dya-, deaeaso, 6 deaease, 7 de- 
cease, 5- disease, [a. AK *discaser t -eeser t - acscr , 
for OF. desaais ier to deprive of ease, f. desaise sb , 
after aaister , atscr to ICvsk.] 

1 1 . tram. To deprive of case, make uneasy ; to 
put to discomfort or inconvenience ; to trouble, 
annoy, incommode, molest, Obs. 

1 1340 Hampoii. Prose Tr. 41 Oliver foi to put }»c fia I lit 
mctc or thi slepc. or for to disease any «ber mane Miskd 
fully. 1393 Gowm Conf. II 8 In paitc he was right inly 
glad Anu eke in parlc he was dtsesed a 14*0 Ho<<it\k 
De Reg, /'fine. 754 It ruethe me, )f 1 have you discscde. 
15*6 Tindai p. Mark v. 35 'I hy doughtcr is deed: vhy 
deseasest thou the master cny further? i5<4 Knox Godly 
l et. A viij, He wold not disease h> mself to Fiearc a sermon. 
1638 Ciiillini. w Reli/r Pint I iv f 19 am That I should 
disease myself or my Reader with a punctual examination 
of it, may seem superfluous 1697 Coni. km k Mourn. Bride 
111. iv, What racking cares dis-easc n monarch's bed. 

fb. T “o disturb (from (juict, rest, or slcep\ Obs. 

c 1374 ChaUcFR / roylus III. 1419 (1468) And sufferyst 
hire J|>c dawyng] to sonc vp ryse flor to disesc louertn 
in }ms w)se 148* Monk of Evesham (Arb) 34 Sunt 
what troubulde and disesytl 1 >y the no>sc of the couent 
when they wrnt cute of the chnohc. 1568 Jmob 4 Ltan 
l. i in Had. Dodsley II. 191 We disease our tent and 
neighbours all With rising over early, ci6u Chatman 
Iliad x. 4s Brother, hie thee to thy ships, and Idomcn 
di*-ea*e, With warlike Ajax Bailey Usher xxii. 

202 He was loath to disease him of his rest. 

2 . To bring into a morbid or unhealthy condition ; 
to cause illness, sickness, or disease in, to infect 
with disease. Usually in pa. pple. Diskasfd, q.v. 

1467 [see Dikkaskd). 1496 Dives 4 Paub (W de W.) tx. 
vi. 354 He hurte his fote and dyseased nil his l>odyc 1577 
B. Cooes Hetetbaih's Husb. iv. (is86) 191 Little children 
disenxed with the dry cough. x888 J. fen is NewChnsliantty 
iv. 116 No other ptoison. so perverts, diseases, pollutes and 
degrades a man. .as does alcohol. 

jig. a 1637 B. Ionhon Eng. Gram. Prcf., We free our Lan- 
guage .. from tne opinion of Rudeness, and Barbarism, 
wherewith it is mistaken to be diseas'd, c 1680 Hit kerinoii 1. 
Hist. Whtggitm Wks 1716 I. 143 Evil Ministers Disease the 
Common wealth. i86j Lecky Ration . (1878) II 375 '1 hose 
ghastly notions, whirh. diseased the imaginations, .of men. 
Hence + Piaea’aing vbl. sb. and ///. a. (in senae 
1). Obs. 

*SS® Forrest Grysilde See. (1875) tot She was remoued, 
to more diseasinge, I o a towne Cowemoultuti. 1615 T. 
Adams Blaeke Devdl 30 A diseasing displeasing change to 
be banished into a mountainous desert. smS Withfr 
Brit. Rem e mb. m. >47 In »hose diseasing*, I more joy 
received. 


DiflMM, ob«. form of Dkckabk. 

Dia cased (diifid), //>/. <r. [f. prcc. -f -KD fe] 
Affected with disease ; in a disordered bodih con 
dition. Now usually of the bodily organs or fluids : 
In an unhealthy or disordered state, infected. 

1467 Mann. 4 Honsek. Ksp. 173, I home deshrsed m 
srlnveche wcyce that 1 may note rjde noire wrl gtK» 1540 
Ait 33 Hen /’///, c. 42 I 4 Diseasid personnes . . inftM trd 
Mith the pestileiice 1611 Bihlk John \i 3 His mil at let 
w tut li lire did on them that were diseased. 1801 Med 
ml. V 113 The diseased heels of horses. 184* TfnmsoN 
oyage x, 11 «e» e>cs weie dim : But ouis he swoie were all 
diseased >v«< : E. I>AYtr Simon's A mut Chim. II. 68 
I he m*»st striking ilmngcs in the disr.tst milk are the 
diminution of the solid constituents . ,nnd the ext raord inary 
increase of the salts 

n/sol 154* 3 A t / 44 5 Hen. fill, c. 8 f 1 Surgions 
miiulinge nothing the profit or ease of the disesed or 
patient. 1667 Mil ton P. A. xi 280 A l.aziw house it sceimi, 
u he lent were laid Numbers of all diseas’d. 

b. Characterized by disease ; + aubjrit to tIUeasc 
(quot 1651); ]x’rt»minu to or symptomatic ol 
disease ; morbid, unh« altnv. 

1574 mu C onfftt II tathir i, 'llien shall follow a dis- 
eased )eaic, 1651 tr. Baum s / ije 4 Death 9 'I he Sheep 
is a diseased Cientuie*, And rarely li\«*s to his full age. 
1707 I' l OH R Physh I'nlxe ll'atih n. 188 Diseas’d Pulses 
e uher rxt red, or aic deln lent in rcsjHM t of the uutuial Pulse 
ill Number Strength, (,e|erity *797 M Baiiiik Moth. 
A nat ( 1 807) p vii, W hen a|M 1 son has hre omc w ell ae<iu.unted 
With diseased upjM.aiaiu cs. 

C. fig' In a disoidcrcd or dc))ravcel condition fof 
mind, of nfl.nrii, etc ) ; pertaining to such a eoinli 
tion, morbid. 

1608 T Jamtr Apol. U r Yiltf(K) The fault rst»f the diseased 
Cleargie. 1611 Siiaks IPmt. P. 1. 11 9^7 Good my I o»d, 
be cur’d Of thisdistas'd Opinion. *835 l.)iioN Rumzi i. 
m, ‘I he times are. diseased. H >859 Nia» m 1 \v lint / no 
(1861) V 104 J’he divine* whose business was to sooth his 
not less diseased nund. 

Hence Dliu a^dly adv., Diaea aadn*aa. 

1614 T Adams Demi's Pam/mt 157 All men (< an hi their 
diseasedntss hy falling from their (, hrist 167* Baxitu in 
I i/e J, A Heine (18 jF) I 8 He laid not out Ins zeal dis 
eascdly. 168a 7 ’. Bi Kxrr / h. ba»th 11 184 I hat Mate of 
indigency, anu misciy. and diseased ness, w hn h we languish 
under at present 18*9 Somioy in (J Rn 1 . Xl.l .*94 A 
nervous system already diseasedly sustcptihle 

Diita nfbl, a. [f. Pinbahk sh + -ruL.] 

+ 1. Fraught with discomfort, trouble, or niinoj- 
nnee , tioublcsomc. Obs. 

* 3 ®« WvniT Gen xxxix, 10 The womman W'as diseseful 
to the Vmg waxynge nun Jndg xiv, 17 .Sc hr was 
diHCseful to hyin. a 16*6 Bacon ( harge at Sut ot I'rtge 
(1) It is both disgraceful to the king, and eliseaseful to the 
pee>plr, if the ways near alxmt l>« not fair and gooel. 

2 . Full of or affected with disease; morbid, 
diseased. Now rare. 

1506 Sfknsi- k State Pel. (tdohr) 646/3 Hi* languishing 
v>wle bring dise|uirted hy hts dtseas* fill bodye 16*4 I Ionni 
Devot. (cd. 2) 261 This gr»nt hospital, this *11 k.thi* disrasrfnl 
world. 1880 J’l' nn\ s»oN Happy \x , 'J his coarse diseaseful 
creature [a leper). 

b. C’nusinjr or tending to di»case, unwholesome 

. i6 <9 T immk (Incrs/t. 1. xviii, 97 By the taking away « f 
the diseascfull imjniritits. 176*3 War ion / 'vents, hatha, 
stast 8a Diseaseful dainties, riot and exi rss 
Hence f Dia*a a«fuln*aa, discomfort , uneasiness. 

« 5 ®o Sii*ni v A r < adta ill (1622) yju 'J he same consideration 
made them attend nil discasefulncsse. 

Di* 6 &’ 8 el 608 , a. sate, [f. Dikkank sb. F 
-lehs.I Free from disease. 

1633 W. J v nk yn Pun Serm (1654) 44 A strong, ha>l, 
xigorous, disease lr*j.e old nge. 
t Disaa’iely, a Obs. [f. 1 )ihkahkj/» > -ly i ] 
Affected with disease or Mckncss. 

<1400 Pest. Love hi. in ( /utmer’s IPAs (1^42) jj 6 o/j 
A disesely habitation letteth y 4 witte many thyngen, X. 
namely m sorowc. 

Disea sement. [f. Dibkank v. +-mknt.] 

4 1 . The nctioii of depriving, or condition of bein£ 
deprived, of ease ; uncnsiticss, discomfort. Obs. 

a 1617 Bayne On pph. (i6s8) 24 Men will content them- 
selves with sorry lodgings nml pass bv little di*rn*em< lit* 
1664 H. More Myst. luiq. x\i 17a With lit* hack resting 
on that bar, to his unspeakable disrasement. 1668 — Dtv. 
Dial, v, xiv. (>71 1) 4 «>n 'I he State of Vice and Sin u a state 
of Di&easemcnt arid Unnaturalnexa. 

2 . The condition of being affected with disease ; 
ailment, nonce use 

18*6 1 .a mb Lett. (1888) II. 149 Vou II be lost in a maze of 
remedies for a labyrinth of diseasements. 

t Disea’aify, v. Obt. rare. [f. next + -rv.] To 
cause (lipase. Hence Dl8«a ilfjring’ /// a. 

166* I. C hand l FR Pan llelmont's Onat 181 In an 
Frisipefa* . . the \itall Spirit l>ein^ imensed, and n it were 
provoked to anger by the dixeasifying excuse, waxeth ex- 
ceeding hot. Ibid 738 

t Di«ea*0y, Cl. Obs. [prob. a. AF. disaiu \ 
-eesd OF. desaarsn f , pa. pple. of dcsaatsier to 
Dihkabk; but possibly an Knglish formation from 
disease, after easy.] 

1. Market! by ot causing discomfort or trouble ; 
annoying, troublesome. 

« 3®7 I* revima Htgden (Roll*) VII. tti Canute wrote unto 
Denmark, ledyngc Englisshc men wib hyin a^enst be 
Wandales, w * r dixrsy [in/estoi I unto hym. c 1440 l,esta 
Rom vin. 29 (Hark MS ), Strait and di*e«y i* J> e b&t 
ledith to life. 1483 ( nth Angt. 97/i Dhuv, mo, uut 

66 * 



DISEDGE. 

2 Affected with, pertaining to, or producing 
disca-o ; diRcasid, unfwalthy, morbid. 

t 1450 Lonm it 11 iuail liv 19 A 1 (lesc)hy & ful s>k lie 
wcntc. «6o3 Hoi i and Ptutar*. h's Mor. I 111. 236 (I,. ) lake 
diseaxy, sharp 1 lml« 1 1674 R Utmi-ui-v Inj 4- Ab t*hy\u 

iM Nature who In tore was weak, and admitted the Diseusy 
1 'Vx, Will again cvpcll It, 

Hence | Oliea ftlntas Obs , morbid quality or 
clt incut-. 

1674 R Chilli Ki'Y hi) 4 //>. f 'bysit iafi Upon Mght of a 

full ( lo,e stool and imagining all tliseasmess in it. 

I Di|8e*0t, v. Ob » [irreg f. 1 >.- * -+ 1. soh ppl. 
stem of Smite to cut: if Jhuit] (tans To cut 
asunder, to separate by tutting. 

1674 Usm A * tth. 1 16 /» vi As if 111 the former Example, 8 
should he tlisrcti <1 into 2 2.22 Ibid 41 Iwpre^sed . hytwo 
t« rim s di-sec titl as it wtic the one from the other. 

Disedge discd/,', v [f. Dm- 7 a 4 Kin;rjtA] 

ham. To t akc the edge off ; to deptive of its sharj)- 
ness ; to blunt, dull. Heme Dise’dged ///. a. 

i6i« Siiaks ( ymb 111 iv. yfi When thou shall be discdg'd 
b> her , that now thmt tyrest on. 1647 Ward Simp. ( obter 
77, I hold him prudinit, that in these fastidious tunes, will 
helpe dixcMlged appetites with 1 oiiveuteul tomlmients. 1859 
i inm son / t/v/fs, / md ioj8 Served a little to disedge *1 he 
shaipiu ssof that pain. 

Disedification (disc dilike' 1 Jm). [n. of action 
from Dim* inn : cf. edtfy , eJifuatiou.'X The action 
of dmedif) ing ; the reverse of edification; the 
weakening of faith or devotion. 

1664 H Moick .I/j st I Hit] xvu ()i The dedicating of an 
unknown longue to tluir Puldick Rta)cis to the goat 
dlsedilu atum of the l'eople. 1836 C ni . Wisi man 1 at 
( ath ( h (1847I 1 1 74 The s« at tda 1 and discdita alum com 
mitt* ' hcfiie the c lunch. 187* L on temp. Re?'. XX. 7 .•<; 
That unhappy system of < mu ruling truths w hull aie suji- 
ju> id to tend to discditu ulton. 

Diiodifjr (disc (lif jU, r. [f Dis- 6 f- Enin.] 
turns, To do the reverse of edifung; to shock or 
weaken th<* piety nr teligiotis hioc* of, 

* 5*8 /'tie* f'*tf (U\ <h‘ W i",ii) 5 V ‘ let euery th)ii^e 
that is done or -(Kikcii 1 tier ed\f\c the, & no thyngc to dis* 
td\t\r thr, 111684 I.hi.iitun ( owm t Pd. v 5 Were it 
not f »r distslifj uig his hrclhri 11 lu* w on Id rather disguise a tul 
hide not only othi r things by humility but even humility 
ion If. .844 <• I* A. ) l oniuuinn ants (i8|8) 21 'Die 
party of visitors were lutn h surpitscd and discdilicd hy 
ibis scene in a convent school. 

Htncc Diardifying ///. a, that dbeddies, or 
weakens faith or demotion. 

1844 I .im.amo - I agio- S<t 1 Ch (1858) I iii 07 (A} person of 
light or disedifying deportment 1874 IYm y Lent, Strut. 
jB', ( Hooniinrss is very dis* difying. cliM-nnohling, pm it lysing. 
18*4 J. T I own. u Adam nan l‘ref n Colgaii bus sum. 
mart/cd it, omitting ‘ disedif} mg ’ passages, 

Disedncate (dEo-di/rh^t , v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Educate 1 (tans. To undo or pervert the educa- 
tion of. 

1886 bow 1 Ll Cray bit Fss (»8yi) 14 Educated at Eton 
and disedui uted as he H *» a> J seemed to think, at Cam- 
bridge 1887 C Rtv Oil 274 *1 lie change of institutions 
tdu< atos or discd m ates nan to think. 

Disoes(e, diseis, obs. fT. Decease, Disease. 
t Diseffe ct, r. Ofo, /are l . [f. Dis- 6 or 7 
+ Kkeect z>. or (rat/s. 'i'o divest of an 

effect. 

1613 TnCKNH'K Death /’> lleurie v8 Nothing had tlie 
might 'J o disc fleet his actions of delight ; No, nor his suf- 
ferings 

Diaeldor, v. \ sec Dim 7 b. 

Dis electrify idis/'le ktriioi\ v. [f. dim- 6 + 
Dlecthiey.] (urns. To undo the electrified con- 
dition of ; to render non-electric. 

1876 Sim W Thomson /V/ /.e<MibKy)I 417 Moist totton 
thread will gradually disrlcctrify it. 1881 I'htlad J\n. No. 
I4M 6 A method of diselcctnlymg dry wool and alpaca. 

I fence Diitli ctriflca tion, the action or ptoecss 
of diselectril) ing. 

1895 Athen.eum ju Mar 41-/1 Royal Society 'i*hc follow- 
mg papris were* read ‘'Die Disefct trihiation of Air *, hy 
1 oid Rclvin and Mcssis. M. McLlcan and A. (dalt 

fDis-e-lement, v obs. [/. Dim- 7 c -f Kik- 

mint] (tans. To put (an) thing’) out of its ele- 
in< nt ; to n mo\e fmm its pto|u i sphere of activity. 

x6ia \V r 1 ‘vukis ( up tame P> (1876) It cannot indurc 
to lie naked no nmie th*n the fish dis-clcimmted on the 
shore. 1654 Win 1 1 ch k /ootomta 449 How doth this fifth 
Element ft e. detraction] dts element all the other fourc? 
*7*7 Dhih/fOnatUh 754)184 A vast Numlier of which had, 
by the Wind, been dts elemented. 

Diselenide ((bi,sclinoid\ etc, Chan . : see 
]>i- 2 2 and Sf.i.kmde, etc. 

1877 Waits Put, ( hem, \ T 87a The disclcmdc or stannic 
sclemde, Sn Sej. Mt llnd. VI II. 1787 A quantity of acid 
stifTu lent for the formation of a disclenite. 1884 Humi'IDgl 
1 1 Kolbt 's f »org. Chew. 179 Diselenium dichloride, Se , Cl a, 
is prepared in prn isely the name manner as disulphur di- 
chlorulc, which it closely resembles. 

Disem- : see Dihkn*. 

Disembalm, v. rare- 1 . [I)1S- 6.] trans, 

T o undo iln* embalming of. 

18580 W Hoi Mrs Au(. Ftreak/.-t. (1881) 54 The disem- 
bal nmg and unbandaging of literary mummies. 

Disembargo, v. [f. Dis- 7c + Embargo.] 
traits. 1 o release Irom embargo, 

1877 7 //«# r Mar 5/6 General Urquira .. succeiwifully 
besieged . . Buenos Ayres, and then difeembargoed Rosa’s 
projicrty. ' 
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Diiembark dUemba-jk), V . Also 6-7 -cm-, 
-imb&rque. fa. F. dJscmbarqttc r ( 1 564 in Hatjc.- 
1 )arm.), or ad. It disimbarcat e , or Sp. desembanAr ; 
f. ties-. Dim- 4 + the Common Rom. vb imbanatc , 
cm bat 1 ar, E. tin bat quer to Embabk. Cf. Debark.] 

1 . tians. To put ashme from a ship; to land. 

*5®* N. bn iiFf-it- 1 1> tr. ( a4tauhedat C <mq, hid, 11. 7 b, 

When ours were disimbarked and landed. 1591 Soaks 
/ iviHieiit 11. iv. 187, I must vnto the Road, to dis-embarque 
Some ncccMarics. 1653 11. i (K, an tr. /’info's J rav. xvi 55, 
1 will not cnuiiM*! you to disimharque your goods on land. 
1838 Murray s Hand /»X\ N, l, ft in. To allow steam- 

boats to. embaik and disembark thetr passengas at once. 

trans. .85a R S Si RIM'S S'/ongts .S/. J'aur ( 1891*76 
Aw-ny went the (tain ; and the. railway .staff., returned to 
disembark the horses. 

tb. tefl. -3. Obs. 

1581 N. Tic iii nut n tr. Castanheda' s Ctmq K. Ind 7 9 
Cf n till . y*» (aiitaiue generall did disimbarke lumselfe a 
landc i6§i II. Cui.an tr. J'm/ds J rav vm 74 Until our 
arrival ut Malm a, where dis imburquilig my self, the first 
thing I did was to go t*» the 1 «iitiess 

2 . intr. To go on shoie fiom a ship ; to land. 

158* N. Lit iifhh n tr. ( aCanfuda' s Com], h. hut, ii. fib, 

1 he Generali being diaml.arkeil and toinc to land. x6oo 
E. JhnUNr tr. ( 'ones fai,\' 10 jH \ t*t did h»* stay tight dales in 
the Port, and never disunion krd. 1659 B. Hakkis Panval's 
lion . ire l he Conuii.iuder bad Itisuie to disimbark and 
enter the Mown 1791 C own h ihiyss 111. 15 The Itliacans 
Rush’d tij;ht ashoie, and disemtiark’d. . ,8 »9 Tl'NNVSON 
iltt tin <y / r 7cx> Touching Breton Sands, they disembark'd, 
ii cnee Diaoraba rking vbl f/>. 
i6it Colon , Pt sew tart] neweiif , a disembarking 163s 
J. H vvvvaki) tr thondi'i bt annua 144 lie lanno hastily to 
the short* to hinder their disemhui king. 1653 II. C'ix.an tr 
t 'intas J tar ix. 27 'I o impeach the Enemies dis im- 
hurqumg attnb . 1895 Daily News 9 Feb. 8/4 Special 

l 0ut111cMil.il embarking and discmbai king water stations. 

Disembarka tion, [f. Disembark v., after 
embaik , -at ion ] r l'hc action of dibcmharking. 

« 1776 (ioiDHM, Hat, Hist (1790) 111. xxviit. (Joel.) No 
proper mcasuies wtuc yet consulted for their disembark- 
ation 1808 Convent brae. Portugal § 20 in Napier 
/'(tuns ICar (1828) I. Anp. p, x lilt. On the disembarkation 
of the French troops 111 their own country. >«5 S Macaui ay 
/list. / ng III 651 Tcmrville determined to tiy wh«»t ctlect 
would In; produced by a disembarkation. 

t Disemba rkment. Obs. [a, E. di'sembar - 
if lit went (1564 in Hut/.-DarmA, f. dAstmbarqutr 
to Dihmihark : sec -men t.] =- prcc. 

1598 Bakio 1 /V tear, I Canes v. i 122 'ihe disrmbaikmcnt 
should banc becne betwixt the city anct Castle. 1659 B 
Hakkis f'anval's /ton Age 97 'Ihe English Fleet made a 
descent or disembarkment in the Isle of Rcc in July 1627. 

Disembarrass (dtombwr&s), v. ff. Dim- 6 
t Kmbaiiuamh v. : pi ob. after K. dSsctnbat rasse r 
* to Mipcvtcr, dtsintanglc, rid fiom intricntciussc, 
or tioublcs * (Cotgr.). Uf. nDo Debarrass.] trans. 
'I'o free fiom cmbarias.smcnt, encumbrance, compli- 
cation, or intricacy ; to rid; to relieve : cf. Embar- 
uamn. 

17*8 Bi ukm i y I et. to Prior fi FVb , I hone . that you 
w ill have disembarrassed y'outsclf of all soit of business that 
mny detain you here 17*7 Bkaoii v bam. Put, s v. Corn, 
They sftep the Uoni for three Days, that it may swell up, 
and that the Gomes may open, dilate, and be disembar. 
rawer! 1751 Smoiikm t\r. PL (1770) 11. Km. 207 A>- 
sistance. .in dbemhatassing him fiom tnc dis.tgree.ible ton- 
sequences. of bis fear. x8*o Stoi r Abbot i, When he hncl 
diseinliarasscd the little plaything (a boat] from the flags in 
which it was entangled. 1877 E. R. Uonuhi Pas. batlh ii 
fit We may at onte disemharrass ourselves of those formid- 
able terms— * absolute ’ and ‘unconditioned*. 

b. To dis 'i. tangle (one thing/™/// another). 

174* Wahhi kion Conun.' Pole's Ass. Man It. 197 1 hough 
it be difficult to distinguish genuine virtue from spurious 
,. v«t they may he chsrnibarrnscd. 1864 J. G. Nichols in 
Htrald 4- Genealogist II. 458 (hie of the earliest results 
. . is to disemharraxs the biography of Serlo .. from that of 
another monk of the same name 
Hence Diaemba rrasaed ///. a., unhampered. 

. «74t h. riKKtoN [Oi uvs] Eng. Atage v». log By pionounc- 
»ng it trippingly on the 'longue, he means a clear and dix- 
emharrasxM Pronunciation. 

DisembaTraMment. [f. Disembarrass v. 

+ -ment, after embarrass -went.] The action of I 
disembarrassing or lact of being disembarrassed; 
freedom fiom embai rasstnent 
1818 in Todd 18*1 Coleridge Lett. Confers, etc. I. xv. 
164 1 he plensuie I anticipate from disembarrassment. 186a 
MgRivAtK Pom. F mj> (1871) V. xh. 78 The disembarrass- 
ment of the limbs, the elasticity of the circulation. 

Disembattle (disemke t’l), v, tare . [f.Dis- 
6 -f Embattle ?»J] Irani To deprive of battle- 
ments, make no longer embattled. Hence Disem- 
ba ttled ppl a. 

>®75 H Jvmfn Transatlantic Sketches 9 It is the 
gentlest and least offensive of ramparts, . without A frown 
or r n cm 1 a< e in nil its disciubatlled stretch. 

tDisembay disemk» ), v. obs. [(. Dis- 6 
-f Embay v ] trans. To bring out of a bay. 

1831 SiiLRBiiKNtt Poems, b orsahcH Lydia (T.), The fair 
inamorata w r ho from far H.ul xpy’d the ship . now quite 
discmbay’d, Her cables t oiled, and her anchors weigh’d. 

Disembed (disombe-d), v. [f. Dis* 6 + Embed.] 
trans. To liberate (something embedded). 

188$ Leeds Mercury m Dec. 4/4 A train is snowed up 
near r raxerhurgh, and there wax no hope last evening of 
being able to disembed it. 1893 Daily News 16 Dec. 5/3 
There were 200,000 blocks of stone to be discrabcdded. 
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Disembellisli (disimbc lij), v. [f. Dh- 6 + 
Embellish; anp. after F. dtsembelliss - extended 
stem of disemtfcllir t,Cotgr.\] trans. To deprive 
of embellishment or adornment. 

I i6ix Coic.ic , Desembelhr, to diximbellish, disfigure. 1614 
(^uak:es Sum's Strut, i. 5 What if Afflictions doe dix-embel- 
1 lish My naturall glone? 1831 Cakiyik Sart Pes. t. x. 

(1858) 41 Weep not that the reign of wonder is done, and 
1 ( lod’x world ufl discinbcllished and prosau . 1875 Brow nino 

Anstoph. A pot. 1 31 Embellish fact? This barj may disem. 
hellish yet improve ! 

Disembrtter, v, tatc - *. [Djs- 6 .] trans. 
To undo the embittering of, tofice from bitterness. 

i6*a [See Dibswi b i»n]. *716 Addison breeholdet (J.)Suc h 
lumNeiit amusements as may disrmhitter the minds of men, 

Disemble, obs. form cf Dissemble, 
Diflemboca’tion. rare- 1 . [f.Sp destmbocdr 
to Disembogue : see -ation.] The action of dis- 
emboguing. 

1846 Ford Gatherings fr. Spam iii. 24 The . water . is 
carried off at once in violent floods, rather than in a gentle 
gradual d.semhoculion 

Disembodied (disvmbp did), ///. a. [f. Dis- 

embody + -LI) I.] 

1 . Divested (as a spirit) of a body; freed from 
that in which it has been embodied. 

174* Young Nt. 7 ft, lit. 452 r \ he disetnhody’d power. 1796 
Mohsk . inter, (.cog, I. 135 '1 lie disembodied spirit docs not 
tMitcr dancing into the Elysian fields. . 1833 'I iiim 1 wall 
Cieeie I. vi i«>7 Orion, chasing the disembodied beasts, 
which he had killed on the mountains, over the asphodc 
meadow. 187* I Miiluul Augtlo it. ii. 10 Sudden as 

inspirations, are the whtspeis Of disembodied spit its. 

2. Discharged from military iiiLoiporation, 

1 88a IT body b.ng Journalism vx iii. 180 He owned the . . 
uniform lie wore to be that of the late disembodied ‘militia'. 

Disembodiment (disembodiment), [f. next 
+ MEM’.] The action of disembodying : a. Sepa- 
ration (ol a spit it ; from the body. b. Disbanding 
(of a body of soldiers'. 

x86otr. '/'itch's Old Man 0/ Mountain ( 1 ,.\ A lapid and 
noisy disembodiment of souls and spirits now followed. 
1871 Daily News 7 Sept,, The militia as a whole have much 
to learn . . hut. .they will Rain much befote the time comes 
for their disembodiment. 1884 ( //. / iwcs ay Aug 631 Dis- 
embodiment ix a death out of manhood. 

Disembody k(Wmbp*di), *’• t f - Dis- 6 + 

Embody.] 

1 . trans. To separate (a soul) fiom the body; to 
deliver or free (anything) Bum the form in which 
it is embodied. 

1714 Addison Sped. No. <571 F9 Our souls, when they are 
disembodied . . wilt . Ik? always sellable of the divine pre- 
sent e, Svmonds Grk Poets x. 339 Disemt>od>ing the 

sentiments which were ini irnaled in simple images. 1877 
Scakkow Serin xiv. 186 So attuned was his lKno<h‘x] soul 
to heavenly things . , that it was not thought fit to disem- 
body it. 

2 . To discharge from militaiy embodiment, as 
in the case of the militia at the close of each 
annual period of training. 

176* Ait 2 Geo. Ill, c. 20 ( T ) If the same fcorpx] shall be 
embodied, then, within two months after, it shall be dis- 
embodied, and returned to the lespective countie*. 1789 
/.tours Averting Post 27-30 Oct. 413/3 On Friday the 
Heitfordxhne Nfilitia were disembodied at St Alban’s. 

Disembogue (<hsu*mbJ«-g), V. F onus : 6 dea- 
emboque, 0-7 disem-, -imboque, 7 disem-, 
disim-, -boke, -boake, -boge, dissemboque, 
7-S diaimboguo, dissembogue,6- disembogue. 
[In 6 disewboque , ad. Sp. desemboc-ar * to come out 
of the mouth of a river or hauen ’ (Minsheu 1599) • 
f. dcs-, Djs- 4 -t- cmboiar ‘to uinne as the sea into 
a crcckc or narrow riuer , (ibid .) ; f. en in + boca 
mouth : cf. F. emboiuhcr , and see Kmbogue] 
fl. intr. To come out of the mouth of a liver, 
strait, etc. into the open sea. Obs. 

*595 Maynardk Drake's Coy. (Hakl. Soc ) 20 Sir Thomas 
Basket vile talked with such as hcc hcardc intended to 
unite < ornpanic before they were disembogued. 1396 
Rai Eton /fist or. Gviana 18 lie was infotccd to desembogue 
nt the mouth of the said Ama7oncs. 1613 Coy, Guiana in 
I far l Misc (Malh ) III. 203 We dtsemlMigued through the 
lirokcn islands on the noith side of Anguilla. 1633 T. 
Siam'omd Pad Hifi. viii (1821) 318 Neither could they 
distmboge from thence without an Easterly winde. 
t b. trans. with the strait, etc. ns object. Obs. 
s6aa R. Haw kins Coy. S. Sea (1K47) t 17 Another channcll, 
by which a man may disemboake the straitc. Ibid, 128 
We set sayle once againe, in hope to disemboke the straite ; 
but.. before we came to the mouth of it, the wind changed. 

2 . intr. Of a river, lake, etc. : To flow out at the 
mouth ; to discharge or empty itself ; to flow 
into. 

* 59 ® Hak luyt l Vv. 1 . 104 The riuer of Volga . . issucth from 
the North part of Bulgaria, and. disimboqueth into a cer- 
tain lake. s66x Evelyn Aumtjugiutn Misc. Writ. ti8o$) 11, 
233 As far as any fresh waters arc found disemboguing into 
the Thames. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1862) I. xiv. 75 
The Danube disembogues into the Euxine by seven mouths. 
*871 Browning Hand R set vi, Twixt the offing here and 
Grfcve where the river disembogues. 

3 . fig. and trans/ \ To come forth as from a river's 
mouth, to emerge ; to discharge itself as a river. 

1619 Fletcher At, Thomas 111. i, Those damn’d souls 
must disembogue again. 1670 Moral State Eng. 134 With 
that one of the Company dixeml>oj{ueih. s8ag Ijk Quincky 
Lett. Educ. iii. (x86o) 49 'i he presses of Europe are still 
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disemboguing into th* ocean of literature. i86§ G. Duff 
/W. Sur v, aaa Hungry a* wolves, swift and sudden as a 
torrent from the mountains, they disembogued. 

4 k. traits. Of a river, lake, etc. : To discharge or 
pour forth (its waters) at the mouth; ref. to dis- 
charge or empty itself. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. it. 10 [The Tweed] pnsseth 
under Berwick . , and so disendtogeth it aelfe into the Sea 
1686 Plot Staffordsh. 64 The immense quantities of water 
that are disembogued into the Sea by all the Rivera. *715 
so Pope Ilia t xvu. 311 Where some swoln river dissent 
bogues his waves. 1809 Southey Inscriptions xlv, Where 
wild Parana disembogue* A sea-like stream. 1840 Df 
(}uin< ky Fssenes Wks. X. 27a A great river, .disemboguing 
itself into main ocean. 

b. fig. and transf. To discharge, pour forth ; to 
empty by pouring forth the contents. 

<1163* Naunion Pr.igrn. AVjp. (Arb ) *3 She was ..of a 
most Noble and Royallextra< t by Her Father, for on that 
side there was disimbogued into her veines ♦. the very 
abstract of all the greatest houses in Christcndomc. 1687 
Drydkn Hind \ /. 11. 562 Whom, when their home*bred 
honesty is lost, Wc disembogue on some far Indian coast. 
*7*3 , Faiconkr Demagogue a ox Methinks I hear the bellow- 
ing demagogue Dumb-sounding declamations disembogue. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. ii, Paris disembogues itself . . 
to witness, with grim looks, the .Stance Royale. 

absol. 174a Youno Nt . 1 h. in. 220 Volcano’s bellow ere 
they disembogue. 

fo. To cmlodge by force, to drive out. Obs. 

ifaS Fletcher & Shirley Nt. Walker v, If I get in 
adoors, not the power o’ th' countrey . shall disembogue 
mo. 163a Massinger Maid offfon.n. ii, Conduct me to 
The laay of the mansion, or niy poniard Shall disembogue 
thy soul. Syl. () terrible ! disembogue * 

Hence Disembo'gued ppl. a., furnished with 
ready outlet. 

1869 Address hopeful Vug Gentry Eng. 91 Wit .. needs 
[not] to call a Deity' down upon the Mage, to make its way 
open and disembogued. 

t Disembo'gua, sb. Obs. [f. the vb.] The 
place where a river disembogues ; the mouth. 

16*6 Capt. Smith All id. Yng. Seamen *8 ( l earmes for 
the Sea] Disimbongc, a gulph, the froth of the sea. 1689 
G. Hawvi y Curing Pis. by Expect, xii. 7 q Hammersmith- 
water . . being too near the disiml»ogue of the Thames. 

Bisembo-guement. [f. as prcc. + -mknt.] 
The action or place of disemboguing. 

a xSsS Mr ask cited in Webster. 1851 S. Juno Margaret 11. 
ii (1871) 198 Neither rock nor night, inundation or ultimate 
disemboguement, disturbed my little joyous babble. 186a 
Borrow Wild If 'ales III. 286 Aber. is the disemboguement, 
and wherever a place commences with Al»er, there . . docs a 
river flow into the sea, or a brook . . into a river. 

Disemboguing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f-ing 1 .] 
The action 01 the verb Disembogue ; the place 
where a river, etc. disembogues. 

1605 Camio n Rent. (1637) 312 At the disemboging, or 
inlet thereof, a 164* Sir W, Munson A aval Pratts 1. 
(1704) 191/2 Tlit-ir disimhoguing in the Indies, 1608 Fkogi k 
toy. Prof Aiv, Kcfoiming tho Charts of the disembogu- 
ing* of the Isles of Antilles. *799 W. Tooke l ino Russian 
F.mp, I. t6o From its origin to its disemboguing into the 
Oby. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax 399 In its disem- 
boguing of its contents. 

Disemboguing, ///. a. [f. as prec. i -ing-\] 
That disembogues or discharges its waters. 

17*3 Pope Odyss. iv. 48*1 The deep loar of disemboguing 
Nile. 17*8 — Pum. 11. 259 To where Fleet-diU h with 
disemboguing streams, Rolls the Imgc tribute of dead dogs 
to Thames. 

t Disembo'gure. Obs. rare. [f. as prcc. + 
-UKE.] The place where a river, etc. disembogues. 

**33 Holcropt Procopius iv, 122 The Natives call this 
disembogure, Tanais, which reaches from Moolis to the 
Euxine 

Disembo som, v. [f. Dim- 6 + Embosom.] 

bans. To cast out or separate from the bosom ; 
to disclose, reveal. (Cf. Dinbohom.) 

174* Young Nt. Th. ix. 2350 He . . Who, disembosom’d 
from the Father, hows 'Hie heav'n of heav tix, to kiss the 
distant earth ! 1878 Browning Let Sais/as 21 Throb of 

heart, beneath which . . Treasure oft was disembosomed. 

b. rejfi. and intr. To disclose what is in one's 
bosom, unburden oneself. 

1787 Fabler I. 226 Miss Lambton . . thought it best to dis- 
embosom herself entirely, and thus went on. 1858 Sat. l\ev. 
VI. 73/1 The irresistible desire to disembosom oneself had its 
way. »•* Stevenson in Lougrn. Mag. IV. 80 What manner 
of man this was to whom we disembosomed. 

Hence Dittembo’soming vbl. sb. 

1838 F. Maiionpy Ret. Father Trout (1859) 75 In the 
disembosomings of feeling and the perennial flow of soul. 

Disembow el, v. [f. Dim- 6 + Embowel v . (in 
sense 3) ; but in sense 1 app. only an intensive of 
Dwbowkl .1 

1. trans . To remove the bowels or entrails of ; 
to eviscerate ; also, to rip up so as to cause the 
bowels to protrude. 

1613-8 Danipl Coll. Hist . Eng. (1626) 124 The Kings 
Physition disimbowelled his l»ody. 177* 84 Cook Toy. VI. 
111. i. (R.) Soon after their death, they are disembowelled, 
by drawing the intestines and other viscera out. 187a Baker 
Nil t Tribut . x. 150 The infuriated animal di*emlx>welled 
him before his soil s eyes. 1*73 J- Curtis Hist. Eng. 148 
While yet alive, he was.. disembowelled and quartered. 

b. trattsf and fig. 

1803 [see Dirkmhowrlling below] 174a Young Nt. Th. 
vi. 797 Earth’s discmbowcl'd ! measur’d are the Skies ! 
1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav . Ps. 1. 17 The/ disembowel 
texts of their plain meaning*. 


2 . To take out of the bowels. (Cf. EMnowr.L 

v. 3 .) 

1703 J. Piiilitr Splendid Shilling 78 So her disemlmw ril’d 
web Arachnc in a hall or kitchen spreads, Obvious to 
vagrant flies. 

Hence Pia«mbo‘w9U*4 ppl. a., DUsmbo wtl- 

Unff vbl. sb. and ///. a.; also Dliembo walment, 
the act of discmlx>welling. 

1803 F lorio Montaigne 1. xxv. (1632) 81 High swelling | 
and heaven-disimbowclling words. 17*7 40 Thomson Sum 
mer 778 Cataract* that sweep Fioin uiscmliowcllcd F.arih 
the virgin gold. 1748 W. Hokstrv J ool i 17*8) I. 7; No. 11 
P 1 The Ripping up and 1 hscnihowellini' i f the dead Bodies, j 
*8*6 Si ott lioodst, xxiv. The disemlMiwelling of thederr. 1 
*« 7 * < 'oniemp. Rer. XXV, 26 2 1 lie city is for ever under- j 
going discmlrowdmcnt. 

Diaembower, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Kmboweb.] 
trans. To lemovc or set free from a bower. I 

>896 Bryant Poems % Ages xxxii, Streams mi in I km less, that i 
many a fountain feeds, Shine, disemhowered. j 

t Diaembr&’ee, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Em- 
BBACE t\] Irans. a. To refrain or withdraw from 
embracing, b. To undo embracing or the end tract s 
of anything. Hence Dlstmtoraolng' ppl a . ; also 
DlMmbraocment, the act of disem bracing. 

Mayne Lucian (1664) 187 They 1 >eduM one another, 
to hinder dis-imbracements . . and by drying his Iknly, to 
strengthen his hold on his adversary. 1841 J. Shi- km an 
Grk. in Temple 21 The teacher of the Gentiles instrucleth 
us Christians not to discmbracc goodness in any, not truth 
in any. 1773 S J- Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) I. 192 Tom 
away by the disembracing grasp of death. 

t Disembra ngle, v . Oh. [f. Dm- 6 < Em- 
b ii angle.] trans. To free from cmbranglement 
or complication ; to disentangle. 

17*8 Berkeley Let. to Prior 19 July Wks. 1871 IV. 130 
The difficulty of dixeinbrangling our affairs with Pnrtinton. 
/bid. 12 Nov. x J7 Fur God's sake diseinbraugle these 
matters, that I may once be at ease to mind my other affairs. 

Disembroil, v. Tf. Dih- 6 + Embkoil; cf. 
Sp. destmbrollar (Minsheu) ; also 1 6th c. F. <ks- 
brouiller. ] trans. To free from embroilment or con- 
fusion ; to extricate from confusion or perplexity, 
to disentangle. 

x8** M a mile tr. Aleman s Guzman d'A{f. It. 137 To db- 
imbroylc oursclues of this troublesome btismcssc-. 1881 c hai. 
lllustr. I oust- Favourite 16 The knnwledg uf things past 
. That Light w hich disembroils the intrigues of the Court. 
1741 Wakiu'kion Div. Legat. 1 1 142 1 o disembroil a Subici t 
that seems to have perplexed even Antiquity. 1830 Mai - 
KiNTosit hth. Philos. Wks. 184^1 I. 72 It is little wonderful 
that Cumherlantl should not h.i\e dwmbroilcd this ancient 
and established confusion. 1868 Browning Ring 4- Rk. \i. 

22 Let him hut deicntly disembroil himself, Sctainblc* from 
out the si rai>e. 

t Disembm’te, V. Oh. [Dtk- 6.1 trans. To 
deliver fiom an cmbiuted or brutali/eri condition ; 
to debrulali7e. 

1787 H. Brookf. Fool of Qual (i8soi I.71 tl) ) Of a numerous 

f jeople he [Peter the Gieat] disembruted every one exiept 
limsrlf. 

Disembn'rden, -bu rthen, v. [See Dihen-, 
Disf.m-, and HritBKN vA *' Disburden. Hence 
Disembu rdening vbl. so. 

1790-1810 ( tiMHK Peril upon Two Sticks (1817) VI. vfG 
Of all its affaus he has d senrimrthened himself. 1833 
Bkownini . Lta L/ppit Lippi, Never was sm h pimnpt di-- 
cmbuidcnmg. *884 law limes 27 .Sept. 361/1 'Ihe total 
t ourts slnudil Ik: iliseinbu rile ned of noli < ontcntious business. 

Disemio (dai,s/*mikb a. [f. E. disemus disyl- 
labic, a. Gr. bbrjfso^ of doubtful quantity (f, &- 
Dl- J ) twice + arjfia a sign) + -K\] In (ir. and L. 
Prosody : Of the value of two mora* or units of 
time (cf. TrISF.MIC). In reienl Du is. 

tDisempa*re 9 V. Oh. rare. [a. OF. dcsem- 
parc-r } f. lies-, Dis- 4 + emparer to possess, get 
possession of.] trans. To dispossess. 

c 1300 Metusine xxix. 21 4 My brother . thou wylt so 
dysempare putte out fro his royaumr. 

DiBempassioned, var. Dihimpamsioned. 
t Di»empe ®ter, v. Oh. Also dixim-. [f. 
Din- 6 + Em pester v.] trans. To rid of that 
which pesters or plagues. 

*613 Daniel C oil. Hist. Eng. 104 To unburthen his 
charge, and dis-imj>cster his Court, 1834 Trapp i omm. AY A. 
ii. 4 That the Church might be discmpestcred of Arians. 

t Di»6Tnpire, V. Ohs. rare. [f. Dim- ;c + 
Empire.] trans. To deprive of the imperial power. 

s6*i Spfmi Hist, Gt. tint, tx, viii. (1632) 576 Otho, whom 
thi* very Pope, had both ..aduanccd, and. .dis-empyred 

Disemploy (disemploi*;, v. fare . Also 7 -im- 
ploy. [f. Dim- 6 + Employ v.] trans. To cease 
to employ, dismiss from, or throw out of, employ- 
ment. 

1618 Bolton Florus iv. Ii. «66 The Senate consulted to 
disemploy Caesar. 184* Jkr. Taylor Fpisc. (R.), If per- 
sonal defnilancc be thought reasonable to dirimploy the 
whole calling, then neither clergy nor laity should ever 
serve a prince. *888 O. Jx>dge Inaug. Addr. in L'pool 
Univ. Coll. Mag. 139 Their fellow* employing them or 
disemploying them as it suits their convenience. 

Hence Disoraployed ppl. a ., not employed, out 
of employment, unemployed. 

x6$i jkr. Tayior Holy Living (1727) 13 Sin* and irregu- 
larities .. which usually creep upon idle, disemployed and 
curious persons. 1869. W oohhead St. Teresa i. xvni. 109 
No one of them is so di**emp!oyed a*, .to be able to attend 


to anything else. 1807 W. TAVtOR in Ann Rer.\ , 187 
The disemployed, the unnecessary, the superfluous pis r. 
*•91 t olumbns (Ohio) />#*/. aa Mar., There is veiy Imlc 
disem|ilo>cd lal>or tit the lountry. 

Diiemplojmsnt. rat*. [(. prec. + -mknt ] 
Absence or withdrawal of employment. 

*631 Jr k, Ta\ 1 or Holy / ivtug i. | 1. (17*7) 8 In this glut 
of leasurc and disemployment. 1893 t olumbns (Ohio) />/*/ 

7 Aug, ‘Hus ait ion i* leading to some disemploy mem of 
lalK>i at eastern works. 

Diaempowtr, r. tare. [f. Dim- 6 f Emihiwkii ] 
Pans, To divest 01 depnve of power eonferretl 
* 8*3 I Bi sitv / tatctius ill Comm, xu, If. hecmnonfusc 
thr hi am and disempower the understanding. i8<8 Hi sm- 
Nrn A tit \ S uget oat ill (18041^8 He is disabled, ilisrm- 
poweied, redui td in tone 

Disemprison, \nr. DmiMritiMON. 

Disen-, disem-. Verbs in dts* arc sometimes 
in sense negative or pi native of those in <*///-, en : 
e.g, en Jramhisf, dts Jratn ht\c ; generally, how- 
ever, veibs in cm- ot en - have di^ prefixed, as in 
dis embarrass dts engage, dis etihvine. In not a 
few cases, both form* occur; e.g Jishowel dis • 
embowel , dn/hunhise * dtsenjrath htse. Forms in 
disem - and at sen- are found even whctc no verb* in 
em- or en - appear, as in dtsembut den, dOtnhallow , 
di^ett ravel. 

Disenable (di»en< 7, *i ) , !\ v. Also 6-7 -triable, 
[t. Dim- 6 y Enable,] trans. To render tumble or 
incapable ; to disable : the revet so of enable. 

1604 T . Wrigiit Passions \i. 346 By sinnrs wc ate., 
wounded in natuic, disenabled to goodnrs, and united to 
ilncs, 1608 11 it non Pejetue 11 197 Bdlarmm, by rcjcitmg 
their testimonies in parte, disiuahlcth them in the wholr 
*631 Fullers Abel Rediv , Riadjoid ibBThe Balsn foi 
eight ycers together disinabldl him fiom tiding, 1690 S m. 
Ihst. ('has. Tl *f Jas. It, im A Bill to ilisinnhle Inin to 
inherit the Imperial Crow'll of the Realm. 1811 Lamb / da t 
on Appetite , I am constitutionally disenabled from that 
vice. 1873 Low hi 1. Among my P>ks Sci. 11. 220 |T Ins) 
make* all tbe personages puppets and disenables them foi 
being 1 haractcrs. 

ah sol. 164a F uii.fr Holy 4 Prof St. 1. \v. 28 Neither doth 
nn apprentiship extinguish native, nor ilisinable to a< ipnsito r 
(ietitry. *83^9 Pur ton's Piaiy (1828) III. 414 By the A « t 
of Ohfivion they me pardoned, but it L >our law in being 
that di»cs» disenable. 

Hence Dl«*nabl*d ppl. a , Di**nit bllng' 7 hi. 

sb. ; also Dl»*na bl#m#xit, the action ol disen- 
abling or fact of being disenabled. 

1611 Sint) lint. Gt lint, ix xvi 57 By lis diserued 
death, ami the disen.ibleinent of his sonnes 1613 Ja« kmin 
( reed 1 ill. xi. [xxviit ] § 1.17s I' or disinablmg ol this Nation 
fiom effecting what he feared 1841 Mu ion Reform 1. 
(1851) 8 To set their hands to the dismabling ami defeating 
. . of Pnneesse Mary. 1883 Ptpos ( ast 1 ork ('surtcis) 1 1 1 
She . was soe infirmr and disenabled, that [rti„ j 

Disena’ct, V. rate. [f. ITin- 6 -f Enact.] 
bans. 'To annul that which is enactetl ; to repeal. 
Hence Di«*n» otm*nt, the repeal ol nn enactment. 

1631 N. Bacon At.. G<a bug. 11. xxiv. 117391 no And 
did build and pull down, mat I and disrnmt. *•39 Smii 1 s 
.Self-help 2 The chief reforms of the last fifty years have 
consisted mainly in abolitions and doriui tnirnts 

Diflenamour, v. [f Dim- f> + Ivnamoi h: 
cf. F. dJsenamour er (16th c. in Hat/ -1 )nrm.) 
and It. distnnatnorate.] trans. To free from 
being enamoured ; to put out ol conceit. Hence 
•f Disena*moured ppl. a. 

.598 F lokio, Snamnr ar si, to disinnmour, to fall in dislike, 
Snamoratosi , disinamoretl, falue m dislike 16*0 Sufi ton 
(Jut 1. IV. xviii. 144 He makes Don (Quixote disenaiiiout'd 
of Dub inea del Toltoso. 

t Di*enca’ge, v. Obs. In 7 disin-. [Dis- 6 ] 
trans. '1 o liberate ns from a cage; to Dihuagk 
1834 G ayton Pleas. Notts 1 v. xxit. 274 T he Don is disin- 
enged. 

t Diienca mp, v. Obs . [f. Dim- 6 + Encamp ] 
intr. To move one’s camp; to Decamp. 

163* CokausE tr. ( alp*enede s ( assandra ». 4 * Seeing 
tbe Army dtsencampt. 1638 J Wfhii tr. Calbtenede's ( lew 
patra mii. ii. 142 J hen going order for the marr.li, she 
disetu.aniped, the next mort ing, towards Dana. 

Disencliai*n, V. rare. [f. I )l«- 6 y Enc ii ain : 
cf. Y . dlsenchainer if>th c. in l.ittre).] bans 'I’o 
set free from chains or restraint ; to reverse the pro- 
cess of enchaining. Hence Disencbai nod ppl. a. 

tx 1849 PoE Liras \ Charm ion Wks. ( » BBS) ms Wh> need 
I pamt. Charmion, the now disem hatned frrn/> of m.od imJ ( 
*838 MasviN / iv , t'h Poetry 419 Idcaltrations of v> hat might 
l>e. not copied from nature, hut imagined and full fashioned 
by the soul of man, and thence disem hamed into n, it urr. 

Disenchant (distmdja’nt), v. Also ;-H disin-. 
[ad. F . dPscmhattler (13th c. in Hatz.-I )arm. ), f. 
des-, Dim- 4 + enchanter to Enuiant; cf. It dtstn- 
cantare, Sp. descniantar, 1 bans. To sU free fiom 
enchantment, magic spell, or illusion. 

1*1386 Sidn’kv ().), Alas ! let your own brain disenchant 
you. 2839 Gentl. ( ailing Prrf 4 Reason and Religion will 
yield you counterchariTis, able to disjnehant you. i6ot 
j)kYr>FN K. Arthur iv Wk». 1884 VIII 187 A t.oble stroke 
or two KruU all the charms, and disenchants the grove, 
1739 Goldsm. Pee 13 Oct. Happiness No reading or study 
had contributed to disenchant the fairy land around Inin. 
c *830 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 612 Go and solicit the young 
enchantress, who has caused thi* metamorphosis, to disen- 
chant her. *874 Grfrn Short Hist viii. | 2. 47H He had 
disenchanted hi* people of their blind faith in the Crown. 
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Disenchanted, ///. a. [f. |>rcc. + ] 

l'iccd from cnchnntmcnt or illusion. 

i6it Cotgh , Descm ham V, chsinchaunted 168a Drydfn 
Medal l 180 Nor arc thy diunchanted Burghers few. 1741 
Young Nt / h 1 140 'i he duum hunted earth Ia>st all her 
lustre. 1838 Dicki ss Auh. Auk xxx , A crest fallen, 
disunited, diMinhanud man. 

Disenchanter. [f. as prcc. + -eh 1 .] One 
who t< moves enchantment. 

1854 ( i a> toN Pleas .Votes lit. viii. 1 19 Dirinchatitrr* of Nc- 
^roinaiueis, disrobers of gypsies. 1831 [see Disfnchan- 
■ mss) 186a Mss. Oiiphani Mortimers I 353 Many., 
ua/cd with mrcii eyes and mouth at the disenchanter. 

Disencha nting, vbl. sl> . [f. as, prcc. + -ing 1 .] 
Deliverance from enchantment. 

iSsoSiifi ion (Wr III. vxx v 353 He may do nil that 
is fitting for her Disenchanting 1718 Mottfux Qui 1.(1893) 

1 1. xvxv 368 May you and your disenchanting go to the devil. 

Disencha nting, ///. a . [f. as J»rec. + -ing - ] 
That disenchants, lienee Diaenoh&ntiiig’lj adv. 

1755 . V oung Centaur vi. 331 At the touch of my disen- 
< hunting pen. 1866 Nona Bfmairs Waystde LI. vi 69 
History comes with its disenchanting wand. 1886 R Dow* 

1 ing Fatal Ponds I. xi. 319 He was dtsem hantingly opaque. 

Disenchantment, [f. Dihknchant v. + 
MKnt, after enchantment \ cf F . disenchantement 
(17th c. in llatr.-Darm.) ] The action of disen- 
chanting or fact of being disenchanted. 

i6ao Sill LION Quix . IV. xxn. (R.), All concluded in the 
promise . . of the disem hantment. 1673 (title), O Bra/ilc, 
or the unhaMted Island; being a Relation of a late Dis* 

« overy of the DU-mcbantmcnt of an Island in the North of 
Ireland. 1704 Maiiiias Purs. Lit. (1798) 118 All the ion- 
jurcrx .. might assist at the disiiKhnntment. 1876 Geo 
I’- mot Dan Per. ill, x\vi,'l his general disem hantment with 
he world.. only intensified her sense of forloriiucvc 

Disenoh&ntress. [f. Dihenchantku + -es*.] 

A female disenchanter. 

,*•3* Cari vlk .Sari. A\ *. it v, Neither Disenchanter nor j 
Disenchaiitress ran abide by lecliug alone. 

Disencha rm, v. tine. Also 7 -in-, ff. Dih- 
6 4 - Knchaum.] (?ans 'To deliver from a charm. 

1651 Jt r. Tam or Seim, for IVnrn i 9 The fear of a Sin 
had distm h.irmed him. 1884 Brown 1 N(. L\ri\htah 1^3 
A thill wind disencharms All the late cn< hantment ’ 

t Bisencloister, v. ( ] bs. rat e ~ l . [I. Dis- 6 
+ Encloimtkii v.) Dans. To set free from clois- 
tered confinement and fechtsmn. 

165a Mi ni ours 7 heoph. tv. lxwwi.Iet het still Enjoy 
her ilisem lo) stred fill In these high Extastes. 

t DisenclO’Se, v. Obs . rate Also 7 'inclose. 

[f. Dim* 6 + Enclose v.) Dans. To throw open 
(that which is enclosed) ; to do away with the tn- 
closuic of. lienee Disenolo aed ppl. a. 

i6it Coigr , Desdorre, lo dispurlce, enclose; disim lose, 
pull downe hedges or inclosuies. 1669 Wooiiin ad St. Ft ran 
1 '•». Nuthcr ibis Monastery also of the most open 
and dis-eru loscd 

t Disencoirr&ge, Ohs. [f. Pm- 6 + hs- 

v if race. (T. I Iihcouhage ] trans To deprive 
of encouragement ; to Discoi’KAGK. 

x6atf in Rushw, Hist. Coll. (1659) I, 371 To discncourage 
nil onposers. 17x0 Si m-i y l at In No. 36 f 6 Yet that must 
not (lisenrourage you x8oo Mad D’Ariii \\ Diary 4 left 
(184C*) VI. 341 The world has acknowledged you my off- 
spring, and 1 will discncourage you no more. 1803 Ibid 325. 

Hence f Dlitnoou r aging, ///, a. ; also f Pis* 
•ncourager Obs. 

1716 M, Dwns A then , /> r it II To Rdr. 14 As great .. 
Dtsencouragcrs asour Ihbliopolists prove to learned Poverty. 
a 1806 C. J, Fox ID st. James 1 1 (1808) 37 1 he most com* 
plettly discncouraging example that history aflords. 

t Disencouragement. Obs, Also 7 -in-. 

[f. prcc. ; cf. etuow a gone tit.) Lack or withdrawal 
of encouragement ; di*hcartcnmcnt, discourage- 
ment. 

1508 lUKRkT Theor . (Carres tit. ii. 71 The eflfe< t whereof 
shall breede . . discncouragement, and weakening to the 
enemy 163a J. Hayward tr Ptomif s Ftomeua >j6 Neither 
•hould her present humor gixe you [a suitor) any cause of 
dism< ouragement. x668 E 1 iirri dgk She ivond if she cou\i 
!• 1. Wks. (1723) 90 'I he utter decay and discncouragement 
of 'frade and Industry xjijM. \}h\wsAtken lit it. 1. Pref. 
t<8 Under 4 temptation of a total Discncouragement, 

Disencroaso : see Dihinckeahk. 

Disencumber (disvnktf mhoj), V. Also 7 -in-, 
[ad. F. dt'scncombrer, earlier desetn ombre (1 2-1 3th 
c. in Hat/.-Dann ) ; sec Dis- 4 and Fncumbeu.] 
Irons. To relieve or fiee from encumbrances. 

XS98 Barrri l hear. (Carres v ii 130 The space., behind 
the lerraplene .shall., be made plaine and disencumbered 
1667 Milton /*. L. v. 7(0 Frc dim Night had disim umberd 
Hrav'n, 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 147 P8 Most expe- 
ditiously disencumbered from my villatick bashfulntss 
1814 Worosw. F.xcutstim ix. 71 On that superior height 
Who suit, is disencumbered from the press Of near ob- 
structions. 1888 Bukgon Lives 12 tut. fiten I. iv. 397 The 
hrnntiful pillars were disencumbered of the monuments 
whuh entrusted and disfigured them. 

Di8enca‘ml)ered, ppl. a. [I. prec. + -in '.] 
Freed from cncuml>rancc. 

1611 Cmc.K , Destombrl , disincombred, vnpeatered. x68f 
Dkvdkn Abs 4 A chit. 850 Free from Earth, thy disen* 
cumbred S.»ul Mounts up 1705 Addison Italy 76 '1 he 
Church of St. Justina .is the most handsom, luminous, dis- 
encumber d Building in the Inside that I have ever seen. 

1781 UowriR Retirement 394 Four handsome bays. That 
whirl away Ironi business and delmte ‘Fhe disencumbered 
Atlas of the Sute. 1804 L. Mukray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 


| I. 449 That the more important ..words may possess the 
i laxt place, quite disencumbered. 

DiMnctrmberment. rare. ff. as dicc. 4 
-mknt ; cf. h . dDcnc ombre mint (Liltr^).j The 
action of disencumbering or fact of being disen- 
cumbered. Jn recent Diet*, 

t DiseBonmbranoe. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ax<v, after etnumbrance.) Deliverance or free- 
dom from encumbrance. 

171* Stfei e .S/a / No 364 P i Out of mere Choice, and 
an rlegAnt Dcsiic of Ease and Disim. umbrance. *776 \oam 
Smith IP .V, \ ii (1869) II. 45s 'The waste, and not the 
disent umbrance, of the estate was the common efle< t of a 
, long minority. 1793 W. Rohfkts Looker-on (1794) II. No. 
60. 4^ An indecorous ense, ond a selfish distncumbrance. 
Disend, obs. form of Descend. 
t Disenda-mage, v. Obs. rare . [Dl8- 6.] 

trans. To relieve from loss or damage, 

*655 J NNINGS FAise 69 Promising that be would disen- 
damage him of nil his pictcndcd wrongs. 

Disendow (distmduu ), v. [f. I)is- 6 + Endow.] 
turns. To deprive or strip of endowments. 

1861 F. Hall n Jntf. A suit, ,S <v. Frugal 4 Descend- 
ants who were not entirely disendowed of power. 1868 
Pall Matt G. 18 Feb , One cannot understand why the 
Protestant rector should vanish from the land the moment 
the (Irish! Church is disendowed. 1883 I.AnouutFRF in 
Lor tn. Rev , 1 he Established Church will at once be dis- 
established ami disendowed. 

Hence Disendow ed ppl. a. t Disendow ing vbl. 
sb. nnd ppl a . ; also Disendow er, one who dis- 
! tMidows; Disendowment, the action or fact of 
disendowing. (All chiefly u*ed in reference to 
mlchiistn.nl endowments.) 

1884 \Vf urn f it, Disendowment. 1867 Brewer in limes 
n» Apr. 8/' 'J’lie House of ( onimonx has pledged itself to the 
disestablishment nnd disendowment of the Irish Churth 
i860 Daily Pel . 5 July, r J*hc great disestnblishci and dis- 
endower. *1874 Riles tn Sept. ^19 'I be set nlari/ed mul 
disendowed priests of n once popular religion. 1874 Morlfy 
L omptomise ( 1886) 99 'I he disendowment of the national 
ihuiih, 1888 Pali Mali (/. 9 Apr. 2/2 Used to beating dis. 
establishes nuused of a new Crucifixion and discnclowcis 
identihed with Judas 

Disener, vnr. of Decfnek, Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A, 11 xxx 141 F.uery< be dial liaue 
undre b> m a dy/cncr of carpenters and a dy/tner of helpers 
and aUo tlire thseners of laboicrs. 

t Diseafila de, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dih- 6 + 
Eh Fn.ADK v ] Dans. (See cjuot.) 

I7o5 Accomplished Offner 39 Care ought to be taken, 
that all the Parts of the Covered Way be Disenftladed. 
Which is done either by Natuie, 01 by '1 ravers* s of all 
those Parts of the Country w bub might tommnnd them. 
Ibid. 40 To 1 hsenfiladc signify’s so to dispose the (J round 
or a Wotk, as that it may not be seen or discovered by the 
Enemy, nnd battered in a Btiaigbl line. 

Disenfranchise, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Knfuan- 
rinsK v. II.] 

1. Dans. To deprive of civil or electoral ]>ri\i- 
Icges ; to DisfhanciHsk. 

1664 Burt fr Ihtd. 11. ii 708 And they, in mortal Battel 
vanquish’d, Are of their Charter dis-cnfranchis’d 173^ H. 

I Brookk Gustavus Casa (Jod.), '1’bat nature . . Shall disen- 
franchise all her lordly race. 1893 Lydia H. Dickinson in 
Barrow'S Pari. Relig. I. 507 There ion Id . be no legal act 
disenfranchising woman, since she was never legally en- 
franchised. 

t2. ff. Dis- 5, or error.] To set free, liberate, 
enfranchise. Obs. tare. 

16*6 T. H. Causs/n’s Holy Crt 153 A iruell Tyranny, 
from whence she may with a htle courage disiiifr.mchi/e 
bcrsclfe x6<4 T.n. Orri-ry Par thentssa (167c) ^60, 1 tc* 
solv’d myself not a little disenfranchis’d from that obligation. 

Hence DiE«nftra nolii8lnflr ///. a. and vbl. sb . ; 
also f DiE^nfra nchiEement Obs. 

»7Rx Baii fv. Disenfranchisement, a being disfranchised. 
1865 Morn Star 9 May t Thui . . is not un enfranchising, but 
.1 disenfranchising measure. 

Disengage ' tlisengfNl-O, v. Also 7 Sdlain- 
gage. [t. 1)18- 6 + Exes age v . ; prob, alter F. <//r- 
engager (146J in llatz.-Darm.).] 

+ L trans. r Fo free fiom engagement, pledge, 
contract, or obligation. Obs. exc. as fa, pple. 

x6xx Coigr , Desengager, to disingai»e, Migagr, redeeme. 
x6aa Mahiii' tr. Aleman s Guzman d’ A If it. ■* * ij a, Moneys 
wherewithal! to pay my debts, St to disingage my word. 
1648 Mu ion l enure Kings (16^50) 10 If the king prov’d 
unfaithful the pronlr would do distngag’d. 1754 Ru iiahdson 
(.randison (1781) II. xxix. 378 ‘l o be a single woman all my 
life, if be would not disengage me of my rash, ray foolish 
promise 1837 [see DisengacrdJ, 

2 . To loosen from that which holds fast, adheres, 
or entangles ; to detach, liberate, free. 

166a J. Davies ti. O Darius* Coy. Ambass. 31 Two great 
Ships . between which we were so iritangtcd. that we could 
not in three hours disengage our selves, 1678 Loud. Go*. 
No. 1317/4 Sieur Ollmr w-as mortally wounded, and taken, 
but afterwards disengaged again. 1771 Oi ivikr Fencing 
Familiarized (1780) 60, I make an appcl and disengage 
the point of my sword a* if my design were to thrust carte 
over the arm. 1834 M» nwiN Angler in Wales I. 74, 1 had. . 
previously wound the rope round myarin : the consequence 
was, that I could not disengage my wrist. >878 HUXI KY 
Physiogr, ioq It slowly decomposes the water, combining 
with iu hydrogen and disengaging its oxygen, 

b. fig. 

a 16x8 Sylvestfr Job Triumphant t. 190 Hcc will, .from 
the sword of war thee dis-ingage. 1634 Habington Cos tar a 
(Arb.) 64 My sacke will disingage AH humane thoughts. 


| 1699 T. Harris ParivnPs Iron Age 39 Henry the fourth 
: endeavoured to disingage him from the service of the Arch- 
i Duke. 1711 Adpison Sped. No. 63 F 1 It is very hard for 
the Mind to disengage it self from a Subject in which it has 

I een long employed, a 1871 Grote Eth. Fragm. iv. (1876) 
77 l o disengage great principles from capricious adjuncts. 

! c. To loosen a liond or that which binds. 

*780 CowfER Dorrs 10 Our mutual bond of faith and truth 
No time shall disengage. >•* Bryant Old Man's Funeral 
vn. Softly to disengage the vital cord. 

3 . intr. (for reft.) To free ontaelf, get loose 
1646 I. Hai l Poems 1. 38 Wee'l disingage, our blood lcs*e 
j form sfiall fly Beyond the reach of Earth. 1697 Coli ier 
I Lss Mor. Subj. 11. (1709) 98 In tonversiiq^ with Books we 
) inay chuse our Company, and disengage without Ceremony 
I or Exception. 183s Regut. Instr, Cavalry in. 80 ‘lhe left 
Troop must disengage before it can move. 

I 4 . intr. Fetuing. To reverse the 1 dative position 
I of the blades by smartly passing the point to the 
opposite side of the opponent’s sword. 

I 1684 R. H. School Recreat, 71 When >011 are on your 
1 Guard, and within your Adversary's Sword, disengage and 
I make >our Feint without 1771 Oi ivifr Fern tug Tamil. 

] (1780) 38 If you perceive your ad v ersary force your blade, I 
would always have you disengage, keeping the point strait to 
Ins body. 1809 R01 and Lem tng 83 To disengage is simply 
to pass >our blade on the oilier side of your adversary's (it 
is no matter whether within or over the arm) and to thrust. 

Ilcncc Disenga ging vbl. sb. nnd ppl a. Disen • 
gaging gear, machinery : see Ex gaging ppl. a. 3. 

1684 R. H St /tool Re< rent, so Caveat ing or Disengaging. 

II ere you must slip your Adversaries Sword, wlun you 
jn nave him about to bind or secure yours 1831 Fov s Own 
Fk. 77 Disengaging is performed b) dexterously shifting the 
point of your foil from one side of your adversary's blade to 
the other ; that is, from carte to tierce, or rite versa. 1874 
Knight Did. Mech , Disengaging -gear, contrivances by 
which machines are thrown out of connection with their 
motor, by disconnecting the wheels, chains or Lands whuh 
drive them. 

Disenga*ge, sb. [f. prec. vb.] Fencing The 
act of disengaging or reversing lhe relative position 
; of the blades, so as to free one’s own for a thrust. 
So counter -disengage. 

1771 Oli v if r Fenung Famil. ( 1780) 1 32 Begin trying your 
adversary with appels, beatings, disengages, and extensions, 
in order to embarrass him. Ibid. 8; ‘1 be coiinter-disetig.ige 
of tartc over the arm. 1879 Encvil Frit. IX. 71 ( Lent mg > 
Cut and disengage, if macle inside of the arm, is parried by 
quaitc, or the counter of tierce; if outside, by tieicc or 
counter in qunrte, 1889 [see Counter oiskngagk, sb. J. 

Disengaged (diseng^xly/l ), ppl. a. [f. ns prcc. 
+ -ed! ; but often used as f. I)ih- 10 Engaged.] 
Set free from engagement, ties, or prepossession ; 
fice from obligatory connexion; detached; not 
engaged; untrammelled, unoccupied, at liberty. 

10*1 Sir (# Cai vui in For tesc . Papers 155 So long as the 
1 Vince Palatine shall keepe himself disengaged from medling 
in them. 1651 Homo s t>ovt. 4 Soc. iii. §24. 51 ‘1 he Law of 
Nature thcicfore commands the Judge lo be dis-engag’d. 
1676 W, Huuhard Happiness of People 53 Such proceedings 
I .doc but embolden disengaged slanders by to complain of 
both. 171* Steei f. Spei t. No. 318 f 1 '1 Ins Lady is of a free 
and disengaged Behaviour. 1771 Olivier Penang Famil. 
(1780) 38 Seize the tune, and give him a disengaged thrust 
in carte over the arm. 1794 Sullivan Caw A at. I. 250 
'Flic other acids arc only in a disengaged state, found in 
waters nc < identally. 1837 Dickens I'nkw. 11, Are you dis- 
engaged this evening? 

"Aim m ga'gedness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality ol being disengaged; freedom from ties, 
engagement, obligation, or prepossession. 

1685 tr Grattan's Courtier's Orac, 195 To speak clearly, . 
shews not oncly a disengagedness, hut also a vivacity of 
wit. 1754 Howards Heed. Will. 11 xiii xp The more 
the Soul has of this Disengaged ness in its acting, the more 
Liberty. M849 J. Hamilton Let. in Lfe viii, (1870)3x3, 

1 have a singular sensation of disengagedness. 1887 E. 
Gurney Tertium Quid I. 250 The application of it requires 
disengagedness and common' sense. 

Disengagement (disungf ‘'dement), [f. Dis- 
engage v. + -bent, after engagement ; cf. F. disen- 
gagement (15th c.)] The action of disengaging 
or fact of being disengaged from (anything). 

1650 Earl Monm. tr .Renault's Man beiome Guilty 378 
They call povcity a disengagement from uscle«-se things. 
1699 H. Chandi f ft iligotry (1 709) 6 Their Believing in Chnst 
was no Disingagement from Judaism. 1716 Jfr. Colulr 
tr. A’azm men's Pattegyritk Pref., A noble Disengagement 
from the World. 1887 R. Garnett in Ix>well Study Wind. 
lntrod. 12 He has not that disengagement from all traditional 
and conventional influences . . which characterises younger 
men. 

b. The physical, csp. chemical, separation or 
setting free (of anything). 

17^1 W. Nicholson tr. C hap taV s F.lern. Chem. (1800) III. 
113 The disengagement of a considerable quantity of nitrous 
gas, 1844 Dk Quincey in Ftackw. Mag. LI I. 138 The 
restoration and disengagement of the public buildings 
surmounting the city. tW&x feature XXIII, 616 The 
gaseous acids are absorbed . .with disengagement of heat 
0. Freedom from engagement, prepossession, 
occupation, or ties ; detachment ; freedom or ease 
of manner or behaviour. 

1701 Stkbl k Funeral 111. i. (1702) 38 Oh, Madam ! your Air 1 
. The Negligence, the Disengagement of your Manner. 1710 
Fnt. Apollo 111 . No. 77. 3/1 Thus you by Disingagement 
Conquer more, ITian all your Sex by Servile Laws before. 
1790 Johnson Rambler No. 14 F 4 A man proposes his 
schemes of life in a state of abstraction and disengagement. 
> 7 « (Coman qf Honor II. 18a, I appeared with all the 
freedom and dis- ingag eraent of a simple spectator, x86# 
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Fkrrirr Grk. Philos. I. x. 741 This mental disengagement 
. . and liberation. 

d. The dissolution of an engagement to be 
married. 

Janf. Ausirn Sense kf Sons, xxix, She might wound 
Marianne still deeper by treating their disengagement as 
an escape from evils. 1895 stm. Gat, 7 Feb. 8, 1 * Dis- 
engagement ’ is a pleasing euphemism for a gentle form of 
* breach of promise \ 

e. Fetuing, (See Disengage v. a.) 

1771 Olivifb Fencing Faint l. (1780) 38 Of the Disengage- 
ment. 1809 Rot ano Fencing 65 The side on which it was 
usual to parry the disengagement. 1889 W. H. Pollock, etc . 
Fencing (Had in. Libr.J li. 48 Simple attacks are. .four : the 
straight thrust, the disengagement, the coupd, and the 
counter-disengagement. 

DiMHgi*rdl6« v. rare, [Difi- 6 .] trans . To 
undo the engirdling of ; to release from a girdle. 

1871 Swinburne Son#/ be/. Sunrise Prel. 90 And disen- 
girdled and discrowned Inc limbs and locks that vine 
leaves bound. 

t Di*$ng0*rg6, v. Obs. rare. [Din- 6 .] I tans. 
To discharge (at. a river) ; ■» Disgorge 2 . 

1610 Holland Camden's Bril. 1 339 At length lie dis- 
engvirgeth hiniselfe unto the Severn sea. 

Dis«ngn*lf v -gn*lph f v. tare. [Dim- 6.] 
trans. To cast up what has been engulfed. 

1830-44 Tui'PER Prov. Philos, (185s) j86 The maelstrom 
(shall) disengutph its spoil. 

DiS 6 nhall 0 W (chsutihm lo»), v. rate, [See 
Dihen- and Hallow v.] trans. To deprive of 
hallowed character. 

1847 Lytton Lucre tin 69 The love is discnhal lowed. 

Disenherison, Disenherit, etc. : see Dihin-. 

Disenme sh, v. rare. [Dis- 6 .] trans. To 
ftcc from meshes or enmeshmerit ; to disentangle. 

1868 Browning Fine 4 Rk. xn. 565 Convulsive effort to 
disperse the films And discnniush the f.ime o’ the mnrtjr, 

Disennoble, v, [f. Dm - 6 + Ennoble.] nans. 
'l‘o deprive of nobleness ; to render ignoble : the 
reverse of to ennoble. 

1645 Mod. Anno. P/ynnc's Reply 30 It dis ennobles mens 
spirits. 17x3 Addison Gnat than No 1 ,7 Fa An unwoithy 
behaviour degrades nnd disennoble* a man in the eve of 
the world. 184a F aber .Sty/ tan Lake 335 1 he disennobling 
of our lives. 

+ Disenorm, v. Oh. tare, ff. Dir- ft or 8 + 
Knorm v or a ] trans. To free from irregularity; 
to make conformable to a norm or standard. 

1644 Quarli s Sht'ph. (hue vm, To prevent Confused 
balding, and to disenorm Prrpost'rous service. 

Disenra*vel« r. rare. [See Disen*, and Ravel 
i\J trans. To unravel, disentangle. 

1881 IIlackh- Lay Strut i, 64 A tissue which no moital 
skill can disenravef. 

t Diaenri'ch, v. Oh. rare. [Dih- 6.] trans. 
To deprive of nclica; to impoverish. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Cor viit. n He that was heir of all 
things . . disinrirhed nnd disrobed httnsdf of all. 

t Disenroi, v. Oh. rare. I 11 7 diainroulo. 
[f. Dih- 6 -f Enrol : cf. obs. F. ilesenroullcr .] 
trans. To remove from a roll or list. 

a 1671 Donne Let. to C'fesi. 0/ Bedford in Poems 
164 He cannot that’s, lie w ill not) dis-inroulc Your name. 

Diaensanity: sec Dihinhanity. 

Disenshrou d, v. rare . [Dm- 6 .] trans. To 
bet free from a shroud or enshrouded state. 

1833 W. A Burt r r in Bloikw. Mag. XXXVI I. 8«?7 When 
that misty vale Evauid, disenshrouditig field and glove, 
Left us. Mod. '1 he disenshmuded statue. 

Dil^nsla ve, v Also- 7 diain-. [Dih- 6 ] 
trans To set free from enslavement ; to liberate 
from slavery. Hence Disensla ved ///. a. 

1649 t'etit. in J. Harrington Pc/ Rights Una*. Oxford 
(1690) 1 Your worthy intentions to disinslave the free l>orn 
People of this Nation from nit manner of Arbitrary,. 
Power. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vi, xi. 244 To disen- 
slave him from the bondage of Satan. 1681 P. Rncai r 
Critic k 24a To walk as free and disinslavcd a* the King of 
it. a 1716 Sum it Serin. (1737! III. viit (R.), They expected 
such an one as should discnslavc them from the Roman 
yoke. 

Disentail (disfrit^d), v. Also 7 disln-. [f. 
Dis- 6 -f Entail v.-l Hence Diaentai'ling ppl. a. 

1. trans. (Law.) To free from entail; to break 
the entail of (an estate) ; see Kntail sb 

1848 Wiiarton Law Lex. 645/2 The disentailing deed must, 
be enrolled. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Hamly Rk. Prop. Law 
xvii. 129 (A) disentailing assurance. x86i W. Bf.i l D/ct. 
Law Scot. 807/1 An heir horn after that date (Aug. 1848] is 
entitled to disentail the estate under the authority of the 
Court. Ibid ., '1 he exercise of the power lo disentail. 1885 
Sir N. Lindley in Law limes Rep. LI II. 609/3 He intended 
to disentail everything which he took under the will of hi* 
ancestor. Mod. Part of the estate has been disentailed. 

1 2. To divest, dispossess, dcorivc of. 

1841 Milton Ch. Gwt. 11 . iii (185*) >58 With much more 
reason undoubtedly ought the censure of the Church be 
quite devested and dixintal'd of all jurisdiction whatsoever. 

fb. To free oneself from, get rid of. Obs. 

t86 7 Decay Ckr. Piety vui. f 26 To dnuntail those two 
most inestimable blessings, of a pure religion and outward 
peace, which our immediate progenitors left us. 

Disentail, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The act of dis- 
entailing or breaking an entail. 

1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 807/2 An heir, is not en- 
titled to give consent to a disentail, in opposition to the 
creditors in such debts. 1868 Act 31-a Viet. c. toi f 1 is The 


execution of a deed of disentail 1 1 Y ekly A otes ? 1 \ o\ . 1 

aic i/s The power of sale in the will wax destroyed by the 
disentail. 

Diicntai lment. [f. ns prec. + -mfxt.J - pice. 

<848 Wharton Law Lex 647/a 1 hus much as to the ihs- 
entail men t of freehold. 1886 Law Rep. 31 Ch. l>iv. .<s 4 In 
effecting the dixenlmlment and resettling of this estate 

Disentangle (disunite qg’D, V. Also 7 8 
disin*. [f. Dih- 64 Kntanglk,] 

1 . Pans. To free (an \ thing) from that in or with 
which it is entangled; to disengage, cxtucate. 
Const from , formerly sometimes of. a. Pi. 

1598 F t orio Ital />/</, .S frigate to dixnitangle, to rid. 1 
a 1691 Boy le(J.), Though in » mu rr lions purtnles so entangle 
one another . . yet they do incessantly strive to disentangle 
themselves, and gel away. 1784 Cow 11 u t aU- tit 14s 
They disentangle from the pu/zicd skein ‘I he thieads of 
..shrewd design 1847 1 Wiinon Ch>. Forth (18^7) II. v t 
To disentangle our line Bum the water Iilus. i860 I \ndai i 
Glac. 1. xix. 135 Two hour* had been spent m the tfioit to 
disentangle ourselves from the crags. 

b. fig. To set free from intellectual, moral, or 
practical complications; to extricate from cliffi- 
cullics or hindrances. ( 

x6ix Cotgr., Dftnnbanatsc * , to \npestcr, dis'ntangle. 
163a I. Hayward tr. Blond it F/omena 116 'I he Pnmtsse 
now disentangled of publike affaires, and desirous to know 
who shee was [eu ] *709 Bfrkm fy ///. Piston f Q2 ‘lo dis- 
entangle our imnds fiom . . prejudh cs. 1769 Koiiikison 
Ckas. i\ 111 . xii. 370 Inc Kmuctor disentangled luiusclf 
from all the uffairs of this worhl. *874 (jrfkn A host l hit. 
vi. $ 6 325 To .. disentangle a few f.agmentary fat ts fiom 
the mass of fable. 

2 . To bring (anything) out of a tangled state; to ( 

unravel, untwist. ! 

i8o< South 1 v Modoc in AU. vi, Disentangling The pns.si\c 
reptile'* folds, 1806 S< ott Dwtv 10 Feb. in LocAha / /, C >ne 1 
pur/les the skein in older to txcite curiosity ami tl en t annot 1 
disentangle it. 18*6 Kank \ut.h\pl 1. xx 252 Pattern e , 
to disentangle the knots of my harness. 

/ig 1660 M arm ti ( o/r, xiii. Wk*. i872-s II 40, I shall . 
inform myselfe here how that annexion stands, nnd the 1 
readiest way of disintangling it. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No 169 F ij He must . disentangle hjs intthod, ami alter I 
his airangcment. «» 7 « V KLPMAN fltx t . ! S\ Set I I 
We can disentangle the several elements of which U is 
made up. 

3 . intr. (for tefl) To become disentangled; to ’ 
disentangle oneself (fjuot. 1^76'. 

1607 bo/d s Mad/igof * Since fit st l saw your fa< e\ My 1 
heart i* fast, And cannot disentangle 1670 Marvml Mi. 
Sint/ he K iv, Ih taking themselves to this Spiritual Warfare, 
they ought to disltilatigle from the Worhl f 716 . 1 dv. C apt. 

R. Boyle 24 My 1 ’ oot disentangled, and I ft 11 plum into the l 
Sea. *74* Young A V. Ih _ 11 455 ‘J hou^hts disintanglc ! 
parsing u'tr the lip. Mod. This sktm won t discut angle, j 

Heme Diaonta nglod ppl a , -ing vhl sb. 
i6iiCotgr , Pesmeslement, vnpcsicrmg,di*iutri<ating,dis- | 
intanglmg *633^ Hekhum temple, Rcpnsnll u, A cToen- 
tangUd state and free. 1675 I’raiii-rnk Chr. Ft Aits ii. 14 
Oui thouglits ami affet turns must he niwnyx disentangled. \ 

Disenta nglement, [f. prec. ♦ -mknt, after | 
entanglement.) T'he fact of disentangling, or state | 
of being disentangled. j 

*75* Johnson Rambler No 1 10 p 10 The disentanglement 
of action* complicated with innuttKrahle « in umstances. 1 
1774 Warton It nt. / ng / Tv/ ty ( 1 840) III, x li v. 127 In the ( 
disciit.ingleim nt of this disin ssful ink. 1856 Fkoudf Hut. 

!• ng. 1 228 Sui h pro< ess of disentangk-ment . though easy 1 
for posicuty, is always impossible to living at tors in the 
drama of life. 1 

Disenta'ngler. tare. f)nc who disentangles. I 

1885 A fault, b xa/n 1 j \pr. Mr. Buchanan's work of 
disetilatigler is Lomlmtvd with a good deal of spnit. 

i Dise'nter,?' law Oh, [f. Dih- 6 < Enter j 
7' 2.] Pans, 'lo eject, oust, disposes. i 

1609 MS, Arc. St. John s llo^p , t anterb , I* or his < barge* 
when be went into Thanett to disenlcr Sampson fiom our i 
lands and to take possession 1631 went to 

Hoath to disenler Baker 

Dioenter, -err©, ol>s. ff. Diainteii v. 
t Disent 6 ration. Oh. rare, fn of .action f. 
*(Psenferate vb., f. Dis- 7 + Gr. Ivripa bowels] 
Evacuation of the bowels. 

X654C6YTON Pleas. Notts in. viit. 123 For doing the work 
of Nature (I meanc not that of Diaenteratiou) but of laugh- I 

mg. 

DUenthr&’l, -all, v. Also 7 dUm*. [f. 

Dih- 6 + Enthral.) Iran r. To set free from en- 
thralment or bondage; to liberate from thraldom. 

a 1643 G. Sandy* (J.), God my soul shall dixenthrnl. *653 
Milton Ps. iv. 4 In strait* and in distress I hou didst ine 
disenthrall And *et at large 1689 De/ Liberty ngst Tyrants 
149 In seeking freedom from Tyranny, he . wa* the prinripul 
Instrument to dis-inthrall them. 1843 J. Martini- au Chr . 
Life (1867) 331 Reverence which disenthrals the mind from 1 
lower passions. , 

Hence DiaenthraTIcd ///. a. 1 

1848 R. L Wilberforck Incarnation xiii. (1852) 363 Only * 
through union with our disenthralled representative. , 

Disenthra-ldom rare. [irreg. f. prcc. + 
-DOM, after thraldom . ] «next. 1 

1813 New Monthly Mag. VII, 52Q T)ie advocate* of dis- 
enthraldom from the classic school. 

Disenthralment. [f. Disenthral + -mfnt.] 
The action of freeing, or fact of being fieed, from 
enthralment ; emancipation from thraldom. 

i8a$ Ld. Cockburn Mem. 36a The di*enthralment of 
those who had liberated thcmselve*. 1870 Lowf.i l Study 
Wind 54 F.njoyinq that delicious sense of disenthrahnent 
from the actual which . . twilight brings. 


DU+nthroa* ((Iifc^»ij>i2>“*n^ t v. Also 7 diain-. 
[f. Dih- 6 4* Enthrone ] Pans, 'lo j»ut down lrom 
a throne; to depose from royal or supunu* tligmiy 
or authority ; to dethrone. 

1808 H ► X W«H»l> /.Hi ff\C I. II. WK* 1874 V I- 1, 1 t bulge 
thee, '1 aruuin, diMiithmne thy Mrlfe 106 ? NliUitN P 7 
li. 339 Kither to dnuiitluonc the King of Htav'u We wan 
..or to irg, mi Our own right loM ifg* Mil man J at 
( hr, (1864) IX. xiv. 346 1 Tie proj osal ol a new transla- 
tion of the Snipturr* dixeuthroiicd the Vulgate fiom ih 
absolute e\i lusive authority. 

Hence DUenthro ning vbl. sb . ; Blitnthro ste* 
xnant, dethroning. 

iM Mil ion ( } bserr. A/t. Peace ( iPs») sso Whn h n« t *>f 
any King against the Consent of his Parlnment . _ might of 
it s< If strongly rondure to the dlsinthiowning him 1848 
Hamidi-n Ba/npt Lett (erl 4) 1x7 J he ths< iilhiotnng of 
Provident r, 1894 ,Sp at Xetobu/gh 24 < )« I , l o 

seek for the discnihront'iiu nt of rriiglou* privilege 

Disentitle (disent.ii tM\ V Also 7 dialn-. 
[f. Dis- ft t Em'HIk] Iran*. To dtpriw of title 
or right (to sunu tiling) * the 1 event* of to entitle. 

1654 Jim. I avioh heat Pits m All tlmt rat are not 
made Christ’s hod}, and nil that eat not are not disintithd 
lo the lesurirt lion a 1716 Sui ih Si tin \ 1 1 1 v K 1 Lvery 
oulm.uy ofTrtirc dors not disentitle a sou lo ihc love of his 
futhir, 1856 )• Roliu //lit l I 90 lie would llUVC 

pleaded the s.u red right of inhrritwntr, it fusing uttcily the 
imagiliRty Jaw wlueli discmtithd him. 

Dieentomb disunifi nn, v. [f Dih 6 \ En- 
tomb] Irani. To take out of the tomb ; Pan f. 
and fig) to take om) thing) out of that m which 
it ii bulled or bidden away; to disinter, untailh. 

1 6*6 J . II. lanssin’s Holy ( it. 370 A in.d vanity of 
Nol ility of r.ii e, wlmh tauselh many lo dig out, and <hs 
vntoinhe their t»raiul*Sircs, as it w< re, fiom the aslus «jf 
old J my, 1839 1 >K (,)i im 1 \ Ret oil / aAes Wk* 1863 II 
96 Worlds of line thinking lie buried 111 that vast ah} ss, 
never to he disentombed, 1877 A Ik I 4 guards l phi/o 
\xi. 659 A mummy .. whit h we saw disentombed 1880 
M'Cakiiiy Own li/ms IV. s.7 Mi. I’lccinan . .distil- 
tombed a great part of the early histoi) ol b ngland 

Hence Dloantombad (-t/Cmd , ppl. a ; Diiin- 
tombmant (t/Cm,nicnl), (he act ot dihentombing. 

.859 Smilfs Self-Help iii. 'Ihc riisentombmrnt of the 
Nineveh marbles 1871 Frasi it / /Je 4- /«// Ih/Athyi 11 
;8 J he di*entoiuh< <1 trninins of lien tilanciim. 

t DicentraiT, v ( 'b f. [t. 1 >m- 7 a + Kni bail 

sb 1 (in early use enltarP. 1 trans. To draw fmth 
Bom the entrails 01 inward part*. Hence |* Dia- 
entrai led ///. a. 

159 6 SrPNSFK h. O. iv ni. 28 'I be disenlraylid blood 
Adowne their sales like title- rivns shrined /bid i\. vi 
16 Heaping huge strokes. As il lit thought hi r soiih to 
disentmyle. 169a J. Sai hr lm/umph\ funs 1/ As if ilu y 
designed to dis uilruil Ills ver} S ml 

Dlsontrai’nmont. ian\ [f Dih- r> + 1 ; .n- 
TUAIN7' 2 + -mknt.] The action of f’isdinrging 
(troops) from a railway train ; dt training. 

1881 Globe 18 Apr. •; I hr (list ntiaiumt nt was supci inlt nded 
hvl ieut -Colonel Knight 

Disentra*mmel v ?'' ^ ),H - Kntuammu. ] 

Pans. 'Lo free fiom Hh tiammcN, or from nn tn 
trammelled state. 

1866 Pall Mall G ’ii Jan 1 Ihfoir the I c»kr d Povvtr 
had been diseutrattltuelkd fiom ihc tivil w.o. ■878 Swin- 
hlrni j Poems \ Ball, .^cr 11. it Any soul Disrolnd and 
disentrammcllcd 

Disentra nce, 7*. [f Dim ft f Eathanc e v ] 
Pans. To bring out of or arouse from a trance, 01 
Born an entranced slate. 

But 1 » R Hud 1 111 717 RnlpJin by this time disrn- 
traned, Upon his Bum himself adv am ’d 1809 ( ol r Rim.r 
It lend (1R66) 351 'J hi* trifling iiiridi nt slaitleil and <hs- 
cnlianced me. 1855 Brow nin«. Any Wi/c to Any H inland 
xv, D»ve so, then, it thou wilt ! Give all thou tanst Away 
to the ntw faces dtsenlramcd 9laJur.de no mor< . 

Hence DUesitra noemant. In re< ent I >u ts. 
t Disentra verse, v Oh rare [f. Dim- 5 
+ *cnlt averse vb., repr. E entrava \er to place en 
Pavers or athwart : cf. LMKWKkhE g^7.] Pans . 
'1 o wrest (mcanmgX 

1610 W. F * >1 L iNt.iiAM A tt of. Survey 1. viii 18 Plin!c dis* 
rntrauersesthe meaning of Putin to imply a bla< V. i«-h, gi ntle, 
mellow, and tender so> le. 

Disentrayle, obs. form of Dikkntrail v. 
Disentrea't, v. Obs. rate~°. [f. Dih- ft 4 En- 
treat.] tram. To deprecate, entreat not to ha\t 

16x1 ( ‘otc.r , Des prter % to vnpray, diHinirr.-L 

t Disentrurt, v. Obs. tare. [Dim- ft.] 
tians. To deprive (a person, of a trust; tbeo|»)»o* 
site of entrust. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right \ Afight 14 There is the same 
lil»erly in a Pupill, or person iii hi* minority, to di* rntrunt 
hi* (fuatdtan, how lawfully s*/cver cho*cn, ii|M)i» suspu ion 
of male-administration, or unfaillifulncsse 

Disentwine^ v. [f. Dih- ft 4 Entwine ] 

1 . trans. To free from bring entwined ; to un- 
twine, untwist, disentangle (lit. and fi \ » ). 

1814 Byron Corsair i. xiv, My very love to thee i* bate 
to them, So closely mingling here, that disent wined, I 
cease to love thee when 1 love mankind. s8ai Sioiifv 
Prometh. Unb 11. iii. 48 'I he wind . disent wine* my hair. 
1877 Owpn Wellesley's Desp p xl, In disent wining the co- 
ordinate and confix ting claims of native Prince* 

2 . intr. (for rejl.) To become difentwined. 

1875 Sunday Mag June 580 Thoughts .. intertwine and 
Ut'-cniwine, but the problem remain*. 
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Disenvt'lop, r AUo 7-8 di*in-. 

[f. 1 )ih- 6 or 7 + En\m.oi» v. or Envelope j/>.] 
trans . To free fiom that in which it is enveloped; 
to unfold, develop. 

16 3* J. IIa\w Aku n Etondt's /• row ma in8 Maligne star* 

.. whit li lit 1114 111 Homr soit intucuted wilh the fixed are 
ne\<*r more < 1 1 -uiicloped /but. 162 lie was not likely to 
b* sootic tlisi 10 c'o^K*«l out of the pusHiors of hi* fatherly 
A(T<*ition. 165573 > 1 . Moke A//. Anted b 6 h, Ibsen- 
volopmg what pieteudcd strength of Argument there may be. 
1741 \\ nkmi rd»n T>tv. I e ;at. II 574 When the prophets 
have explained the spit hunt meaning of his (Mmes*] law 
and dismvcloptd his sense. 

Disenvonom, v. ram. [f. Dim- 6 + Envenom.] 
/mm. To undo tho ptocess of envenoming ; to dc* 
pi ive of its venom. 

#11711 Kr n ( hristo/hil Port. Wks 17 21 I 45 By meekness 
disenvenominK theii spite. Hymns hvang. ibid. I 177 
CYmyuer’d Death fly Jesus tlisenvenotn'd is y.ittr Sting 

DlflenviTOn, v. * / arc. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
deprive of or set lrec from its environment. 

1S75 L. Morris Evensong xii, Self-centred and self-con- 
tained, disenv ironed and isolate, 

t Disenwra p, v. Oh . rare. In 7 disin-. 
[t. Dim- 6 1 En W ft a 1* 7'.] trans. To free from that 
in which it is enwrapped ; to unvviap. 

i6aa M wiiie tr, Aleman x Guzman d'A If. it. 222, I went 
about to dis-iiiwrap her hands of her mantle, that 1 might 
come to tom h them. 

Disepalous doho*patos\ a. Hot. [f. Gr. h* 
(Dt--) twice + mod. I,, j cpaTum Sepal 4- -or**.] 
Having or consisting of two sepals. 

184* / 'enny ( nt. XXI. 248 '1 If there arc two sepals, the 
inly* is disepafons. 1870 Rfntity Hot. 21ft Discpalous for 
n ta' s toinposed of two di-tim t sepals. 

t Diie qual, (l. Oh. [I. I )IS- 104- Imjual a . : 
cf. OK. desegat, -gnat unequal tin Godef.), also L. 
i/ts/>a> , 1 Unequal. 

x6*a Nix mu- tr . firmans Guzman dAlf i. 'I u Rdr , My j 
minde still belting \pou the Itarbarisnic and di-s-equall 
numlier of those ignorant Dolts, 

t Diiequa’lity. Oh. [f. DiKKqrAL, after 
equality, cf. OK. de\egaultc, de*igaht<! inequality 
(in Godcf.Ul Inrtjuality, disparity. 

x6oa Sii.vn If on. Mil. \ < tv, in. v. 117 Euery small dis- 
eiju.dtty ought not to nuke different e chiefly where Go I 
is fudge 163* f Hvvw VKOtt. Btoudt't btomera no 'I he 
tlisH.ju ilit ic of >eut.s(>he being at least by six 3 cure* his 
elder). 1655 Chomwkll Sf. 22 Jan., If thcic be a dispro- 
portion or ills ‘quality ns to power 

Diie qnaliie, v. / are - [f. I )js- 6 + Kqi t al- 

17.K.] trans. To render unequal. Hence Dic- 
• quaUstr, one who or that which renders unequal. 

1847 I.m ion t.iuretia i Kfnl , 'I he mechanic- poor slave 
of the capitalist pooi agent and vuiin of the arch dis- 
e c ilia 1 1 st* r, Civilisation. 

Disequilibrium. [f. D im- 9 + Kihtimkhium ] 
Absence or destruction of cquilibtium. So Di*- 
equlllbrat*, DiseqnllibrlB* vh., to dcstioy the 
equilibrium of, to throw out of balance ; 2>ia«qul- 

Ubratlon. 

1840 Aeolus 1 J A finely poised lever, to which the weight 
of a fly is enough to uttnsion a disequilibrium. x 83 a 
Klwks ti. Ca folio 4- Irens' Eenguolla to 1 Vi< < a II. i. 7 'I he 
elTei t of this disequilibrium of natuic. 1889 BlatJhv Mag. 
CXI. VI 712/a 'J'hey ate disequilibrisetl 1891 I.M Gi van 
Ed Hi ,y lleiedttv Pref. aj The disequilibruted are forever 
lost to humanity. 1891 A fonts/ I. 627 A disequilibrium of 
their 01 ganistn 

Di«equi*p, ^ rare, [Dtft- 6.] trans. To 
divest (any one; of his equipment ; intr. (for rc/l) 
to doff one’s equipment. 

1831 Pr. A K i^ mhi.k Jrnl in l\ ec. Git l hood (1878) III. 
j amvetl ju-t as we had Unequipped. 

Diserdo, obs. vnr. ])i//.ahi>. 

Diserit, -yt : sec Dihhuut. 
t Bife rt, a. Oh. [a<l. disert'us skilful in 
speaking, fluent, vai, of dissert us, pa, pple. of dis- 
ser?re lo discuss, discourse, f. dis , Dim- i or 1 i 
u’jfte to interweave, connect, compose.] Able or 
fluent 111 speech; wcll-spokcn f eloquent. 

^ 14*5 f ound. .S t. Hat tho/omrw's 24 IUt*ss)ngc the myght 
and tht* \v>sdo ne of (iod, thr whu.be openyth the dumme 
moweih, ami the tongix of infantis makrth opync and disertr, 
1847 Ward .S/w/. tW»/«r 51 Discit SiaUsmeu. 1673 SilhH- 
iu’kn’c Muni l in* Picf, I Ins most Discit Poet 
Disert, obs. var of 1 )EshhT $l>.~ 
t Dise rtitude. Oh. fare [ad. late I,. 
divert itut/‘0 elocjucnce, f. divert -ns Piskkt.] 

1656 Hi.oun t (llossog-r.y OisfrtUttdt , chxjuenc®. 

f Dise’rtly, cutv. Oh. [f. Uiseut + -ly-,] 
Ably, clearly, eloquently, in plain terms. 

1447 Bokkniia.m Sevntys (Roxb.) 188 By many an argu- 
inrnte She )>er dyserthly shewyd hyr entente. 1603 Hoi 1 anm 
J'ln'arih's Mor, 1306 Heraclitus directly and disertly nam- 
<ili warre, the Father, King, and Lord of all the world. 
1650 lb 1 wtM 1 nthro funnel, i. 13 They speak a language 
disci tlv , bncll} , and properly a< 1 ented. 1798 Euro/. Mag. 
in S /V/// t'ubl JtnU. (1799) II. 322 What hath l>cen already 
so disrrtly and 1rrefr.1g.1bly urged by that learned man. 

Dises 0, obs ff. Decease, Disease. 

Disospeir, etc.: sec Deskspeih, etc. 
f Di*espotr«e, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Espor.sK 7*] Hans, To undo the espousal or 
betrothal of. 

1667 Mil ins /, ik 17 Not levs but more Heroic then 
the . . rage Of Turnu.x for Livtma disespoux’d. 


Disestablish (diVstwbliJ), v. Tf- Dim- 6 + 
Ehtablimh r.j trans. To deprive of tne character 
of being established ; to annul the establishment 
of. a. gen. To undo the position of anything 
instituted, settled, or fixed by authority or general 
I acceptance ; to depose. 

| 1598 Ft okio thsi om/ermart , to vneonfirme, to disestablish. 

1794 W. Tav t ok in Monthly Kev. XIV. 248 Labouring to 
disestablish those Platonic opinions. 1888 t'all Matt G*. 

1 6 June 1 1 He has disestablished Money-bags as the arbiter 
of elections. 

b. spec. To deprive (a church) of especial State 
connexion and suppoit; to remove from the 
, position i»f being the national or state church : cf. 
Emtablimh v. 7. 

. *«3« Gt adstonk Slate in Eel. Ch. (1839) 113 If religion be 
injured by the national establishment of the church, it must 
forthwith and at whatever hazard he disestablished. 1868 
Bright A’/. Inland 1 Anr., You may be asked to disestablish 
their Church. 1874 Morii-y ( om/romise (1886)116 The 
designs imputed to the newly reformed juirliameiit of d.s- 
establishing the Anglican Church. 

Hence Disestablished bli/t N , Disesta blish- 
ing ppl. ad/s. 

1869 Putty Alters 2 July, 'Flic disestablished Bishops fof 
the Irish OiurchJ 1801 .S/a tutor 17 Jan., He xhoulu take 
the wind out of the sails of the disestablishing party. 

Disesta’bUsher. [f- prec. vb. + -KU LJ One 
who disestablishes; an advocate of (Church) dis- 
establishment. 

'* 9 . Pally .Vcivs 2 July, I’lie disestahlishrrs of the Iri^h 
Church, 1885 .Sat. Rev. ig Sept. 371 Mr Chumlierlatu j 
poses before the ( ilaswrginns as a disestablishes ' 

Disesta blishment, [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
The act of disestablishing, a. gen. 

1806 W. T avi or in Ann. En>. IV. 264 From tho establish- 
ment of Chiistiamty under Constantine, to the beginnings 
of its disestablishment under Pope Leo X. 1887 i 'all Mail 
G. 10 Feb 6/1 The position of the railways would justify the 
(hsestuhhshment of a railway guarantee fund. 

b. spec. The withdrawal of especial Slate 
patronage and control from a church. 

i860 Err, IX. 305/1 When the disestablishment 

grows nearer, the Churc h will tense to be recruited from the 
ranks of intHligencc and education. 1883 Manch. Exatu. 

24 Oil. 5/1 iTiey believe that religion, and justice, and 
citizenship would gain by Disestablishment. 

lienee DUesta bllslim«nta'ri*n, nil adherent of 
disestablishment (also attnb. or adj.\ 

imes 4 Dec 3/^, I have just recorded my vote against 
the disestablishmentarian. 188$ Guardian 2 Dec. 1815/1 The 
a8o Disestablishmentarian candidates have considerably 
dwindled thtough explanations and rejections. 

Disesteem tdisestruo, */>. [f. 1 )ih- 9 + Ehtelm 
sb. : cf. next, and obs. F. descstime (Godef.), It. 
disestimo (Klorio).] The action of discst coming, 
or position of being discs teemed ; want of esteem; 
low estimation or regard. 

1603 F Lonto Montaigne (1634) 66 The Turkes, a nation 
equally instructed to the esteetne of nrmes, and discstecmc 
of letters. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 1. Wks, (1851) t Dis- 
esteem and contempt of the public affairs. 1697 Duvdi-n 
I'irg. East. Picf. (1721) I 76 Pastorals are fallen intol)is* 
esteem. 1754 Lowarps E*eed. li'tlt iv. i. 105 Their Worthi- 
ness of F.steem or DLcxtccm, J’raisc or Dispraise. x8xo 
Bi-niiiam Eaikiug (1821)9* Whatever tends to bring a nian 
in powc r into ’disc -teem •; , ®®4 . Pennington IGutif ii 33 

'1'lu* prevailing disesteein in which the Scriptures wcic held. 

DisesteO'm, v. [f. Dim- 6 + Ehteem v. : perh. 
after i\ dt r sest inter (16th c.), It. discst i marc . ] 

1. trans. To regard with the reveise of esteem; 
to hold in low estimation, regard lightly, think 
little (or nothing) of, slight, despise. 

1594 Danim. ( teo/a'ra Ded., Ourselves, whose error ever 
is Strange notes to like, and discsteem our own. 1639 
Lvndr %‘iatuta i<>5 'Fhe authority of Prelates would bee 
dixcstccmed. 173S Wisliy IGhs.( 1872) XIV. 208 Nor will he 
at all discsteem the precious pearl, for the meanness of the 
shell. 1868 Hurs Re at man (1876)262 'Flunking that he 
had somehow or other offended Kllesmcte, or was greatly 
disestcemrd by him. 

+ b. To take away the estimation of. Obs. rare . 
a 1637 11. Jonson Underwoods , E/. to y. Sclden 40 What 
fables have >«u vex’d, what truth redeem'd,, .opinions dis- 
esteem’d, Impostures branded. 

to. intr. with of\ To think little of, despise: 

«= sense I. Ob r. tare. 

1659 D Pi t.i. I m fir. Sea 432 They that are opt to reject, 
and discsteem of all Scriptural counsel. 1675 Brooks i>otd. 
Key Wks. 1867 V'. 338 The reason why they so much dis- 
esteemed of Christ. 

t 2. with subord. clause : Not to think or sup- 
pose ; to think or believe otherwise than. (Cf, 
Emtehm v. 5 c.) Obs. rare. 

1677 Hale Prim . ( h-ig, Man. i. iii. 89 We have just reason 
to deny and discsteem this imaginary Eternity can belong 
at least to the sublunary World. 

Hcncc Disestee’mod ppl. a., *ing vbl. sb. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 3 (1873)20 The discateem. 
ing of those employments wherein youth is conversant, i6>8 
/list. E. I Gar beck in Atieet. t/ail. Mist. (1793) 80 Heroick 
commiseration of a diststeeme<l prince. 1669 Woodklao 
St Teresa 1. xxxiv. 242 1 he undervaluing and dlsesteeming 
of all things in this life, i860 Elucott Life Our Lord ii. 
47_A rude and lone village Nazareth the disestccmed. 

Disestee mer. [f. prec. + -kr L] One who 
cliicstcems ; a despisrr. 

x6ts Coigr., Mesfirtseur , a disesteemer, contemner. 1650 
Baxter Saints' R. 1. iv. (1662) 37, I the unworthy Dis- 


esteemer of thy Blood, and slighter of thy Love ! 1674 

Boyik Exte/l. Theot. 11. v. 231 It would extremely trouble 
me to see you a dutexteemer or those Divine things. 

Ilcncc t Dineataa-maraim, a female disesteemer. 

s6xt C otgr., Pes/nseresse. a disesteemeresse, de^piseressc. 

t Disestimation (<li8C itim<?‘ Jan). Obs. [f. 
Dim- 9 Estimation, after discsteem : cf. Sp. des- 
esiimacion , It .discstimaUone, -atione (Klorio).] 
The action of dtscstceming; the condition of 
being disestcemed ; disrepute ; ••Disemtekm sb. 

1619 Dkmnon //earn Hanq 166 Frequent rcceiuing may 
cause a disestimation of the Sacrament. x6«6 'F. H. Gaussin's 
Holy Ci t. 37 To raysc vice, .and put vertue in disextimation. 
1677 Gilimn Pemonol. (1867) 221 Contempt or disestima- 
tioii. 

t Difle’zeroise, V. Oh. rate. [Dis- 6] 
trans. To put out of exercise, cease to exercise. 

*644 Iilton Areof (Arh.) 34 It will be primely to tlu* 
discouragement of all learning, and the stop of Truth .. by 
the disexercihing and blunting our abilities. 

t Di*fai r, v. )bs. tare. [f. I^is- 8 4 * Fair a ] 
trans. To deprive of fairness or beauty. 

16*7-47 Feltham Resolves 1. xxxvi. 118 Even the body is 
disfairref. 

Disf&ith. (di.sfr , J»). [f. Dim- 9 4- Faith.] a. 
Want of faith; distrust, disbelief, b. Unfaithfulness. 

1870 KiNOsi.hv in / ifefif Lett. { 1878) II. 340 Having a firm 
dis-faith in most English < ommentators. xMi Alan's Mistake 
III. viii. 127 Her righteous anger against what she believed 
to lie dis-faith on Keith MorUton’s part. 

t Digfki’thfol, a. Oh. ra/e~°. [Dis- 10.] 
Unfaithful, faithless, false. 

1530 Pai.sgr. 305/2 Begyleful, disfaythfull, cautelleux. 

Dlffeme (clisfe'i’m), sb. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Fame. In eatly use n. OF. des- % disfame , var. of 
def- t diffame : see Diffamk, Defame.] The op- 
posite of fame ; disrepute, reproach ; defamation. 

c 1460 Elay Sat ram. 791 Now h u nnxt put me from duresse 
& dysfnme, i6ao N\ 11 kinxon Coroners $ S/teri/es ix If three 
men go together to make a disfame. 18^9 'I’ennyson Merlin 
463 And what is Fame in life but half-disfnme. And counter- 
changed w ith darkness? 

t Disfa me, V. Obs. [a. OF. des-, disfame r, 
var. of def, diffame r : see Defame.] trans. To 
deprive of fame or honour ; to bring into reproach 
or disicnutc ; to defame. 

a 1533 ** l> - Burners Gold. Ek. M. Aurel.{ 1546) 1.1 vii h, 
(Jreat i>eril it is for thr honourable, to be with thclm that 
be disfamed. 1550 J. CY>kk Eng. 4 - Er. Hetatds 8 1 (1877) 
55 Perceyvyngc the frcnche heralde . . in all thynges dis- 
famyng this most noble real me. 

t Disfa*ncy, V. Oh. rare. [f. Dim- 6 4- 
Fancy.] trans. The reverse of to fatuy; to regard 
with disfavour; to dislike. 

1637 Hammond Eastor's Motto Wks. 1684 IV. S45 Ortho- 
dox and heretical . . are titles, that every man will apply as 
he lists, the one to himself and his adherents, the otner to 
all others that he disfnncics. 

Disfashion(disfa.-JonbT'. [f Dim- 6 4 Fahhion 
v : cf. obs. F. defa cornier to beat down, destroy, 
(lath c. in Godef.).] Pans. To mar or undo the 
fashion or shape of, to disfigure. (See Fashion v.) 

I a *52 $ Mori It’ks. 99 (R.) fllotony. .disfigureth the face.. 

| dbfashioncth the body a 1628 F Gkkvuie treat, li’arres 
1 hi. Poems (1633)81 'lheir wealth, bttength, glory growing 
1 fiom those hearts, Which, to their ends, they mine and dis- 
fashion. 1881 (. MR, R(»ssftti Engeant, etc. 156 Shamo Itself 
may he a glory and a grace, Refashioning the sin-disfush- 
ioned face. 1885 Mackaii. Aeneid 146 Shapes of wolves . . 
whom with her potent herbs the deadly divine Circe had 
disfashimied. 

Disfavour, -or (disfi‘»-v^j\ sb. [f. Dis- 9 4- 
Favopr sb., jirob. after obs. F. desfaveur 4 dis- 
fauor ; want or losse of favour * (Cotgr.) ; cf. It. 
disjavore * a disfavour f (Florio), Sp. desfavor.] 

1. The reveise or opposite of favour; unfavour- 
able regard, dislike, discountenance, disapproval. 

a 1533 Ld. Bern* us Gold, file , M. Auret. xix. (R.) Yc 
women .. w-ith a liltel dbfauour \e recouer great hatred. 
*53 S Covkkdalk Eiov. xix. 12 The kynges disfauourc is 
like y y roaringe of a I .yon. i6«i Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . 
viii. vi. § is. 395 Robert (»emeticensis .. spread the Cur- 
taine of disfauour betwixt Goodwin and t ie King. x66$ 
Wither Lortf s Eraycr 27 Not knowing how to please one 
of their faigned gods without incurring the disfavour of 
another 1787 Blntham Pef. Usury Wks. 1843 III. 17 
The disfavour which attends the cause of the money-lender 
in his competition with the bot rower. 1863 Longp. ICay- 
side fun 11, 7 /tool. T. vtii t At the gate the poor were waiting 
. .Giown familiar with disfavor. 1868 M. Patt ison Atadem. 
Org. v 169 The name of ‘professor’ will never lose its 
disfavour until . associated among us with the dignity of 
a life devoted to science. 

1 2. An act or expression of dislike or ill will : 
tho opposite of a favour. Oh. 

1556 Aurelio 4* I sab. (1608) B, A thousand disfavours and 
a tnousande woes. Yong Pinna 277 When I. .had so 

many disfauours of ingratefull Diana, a 1631 Donnk Serm. 
lxxxiv, VI. 403, I never needed my mistresses frowns and 
disfavours to make her favours acceptable to me. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) ao'a He might dispense 
1 favours and disfavours according to his own election. 

j 3 The condition of being unfavout ably regarded. 

I lence to be {live, etc.) in disfavour , to bring , come, 
fall, etc. into disfavour. 

*$81 Pettir Gnazzdx Ch. Conv. 11 (1586) 53 Devising 
how to bring some Officer into the disfavour o? hi* Prince. 
1600 Holland Livy xxvi. xl. 615 Hcc was in disgrace 
and disfavour with Hanno. a 1661 Fuller tVorthies (1840) 
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II! a8i Thu carl lost the love of king Charles, living many 
years in his disfavour. 1669 Papys Diary 7 Apr., Mr, 
Eden, who was in his mistress’s disfavour ever since the 
other night that he come iuthither fuddled. 1849 Erwin 
Author, in Matters Opin . vi. $ 11 (L ) The disfavour into 
which it [the government! may have fallen. 185B Carlyle 
Fred! r. Gt. (1865) I. in. xix. 259 The poor young Prince .. 
had fallen into open disfavour. 

4 . In ( the disfavour vf to the disfavour of: to | 
the disadvantage of, so as to be unfavourable to. 

tjSpo Swinburne Testaments 1 25 The disposition is thereby j 
void: and that in disfauourof the testator. 1600 K. Blount ; 
tr. Conestaggio 99 He was not lxounde to obey, if it were in 
his disfavour. 17x0 Stlki k 'latter No. 211 P 3 Acquaint, j 
nnee has been lost through a general Prepossession in his j 
Disfavour. 18J8 Dickens Ntch. Niik. xxxiv, The first j 
comparisons were drawn between us, alwaxs in my dis- 
favour. Froums Hist. Eng. III. 208 That actions of 

doubtful bearing should be construed to their disfavour. 

+ 5 . Want of beauty ; ill-favouredness, disfigure* 
ment. Ohs. [Cf. Disfavour v. 2, Favour sh. 9.] 
1706 Phili trs (ed. Kersey), Disfavour .. Disfigurement. I 
Hence in Hailey. 1755 Johnson, Disfavour . . 3. Want of 
beauty. Diet. 

Disffc'vour, -or, V. [f. Dis- 6 + Favour v . : 
cf. the sb. ; also It . disfavorii e.] 

1 . trans . To regard or treat with the reverse of 
favour or good will; to discountenance; to treat 
with disapprobation. 

*570 Buchanan Admonitioun Wks. (1892) 27 Y* King 
having . . persnvit his unfay thfull dealing evir disfuuotirjt 
him. ^ 1583 T. Wat son Centurie of I. one xxxvi. (Arb 1 7 2 The 
hcau'ns them selues disfauour mine intent. 1669 Ct akkndon 
Ess. Tracts (1727) 97 Persons who are like to disfavour our 
pretences, a 174$ Switr <J ), Might not those of . . nearer 
access to her majesty icceive her own commands, and he 
countenanced or disfavouied according us they obey? x88x 
limes 13 July 6^3 The railway company favouis a town by 
giving prefeiential low rates, while the trade of another 
town is disfavoured by having higher rates. 1895 tut in. 
Eev. Jan. 130 He disfavoured controversy, 
f D. To dislike. Oh r. or dial. 

1399 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 175 Who it is thought 
doth disfavour them as much as his Fathei doted on them. 
1740 Dyche & Pardon, Disfavour , to dislike, to take a 
pique at, or bear a grudge to a person. 

f 2 . To mar the countenance or appearance of ; 
to disfigure ; to render ill-favoured. Ohs. 

1335 Covkkoale Ectlus. xiv. 6 There is no t hinge woisc, 
then wlian one disfauonieth himself. x 6 ox Holi ani> Pliny 
1 1 . 1 63 It scoui cth away freckles and such flecks as disfauor 
the face. 1607 Topsfli. Eourf. Beasts (165H) 159 ‘l heir 
whole visages so disfigured and disfavoured in a moment 
that their nccrcst fi lends . . cannot know them. 

Hence Disfa voured pfl, a. 

i6ix Cotgil, /Vi/rtTw/V.di^fauourcd, out of f.iuour with. 
1863 Athenaeum 23 Dec. 889/} The unfavoured, or tatlicr 
disfavoured, study of Sanscrit. 

t Disfavourable, a. Ohs. [f. Dm- 10 + 
Favourable, after disfavour . Cf. It. disfavor t*- 
vole.] Unfavourable ; adverse. 

1561 Slow Bn h. / 1 an. 1377 (Rd Ami manic other valirnt 
pcisonagcs, wlio being entred the sea tasted fortune dis. 
fnuourablc. 

Hence + Diifa*voTirabIy adv. t Ohs., with dis- 
favour; unfavourably, adversely. 

x6S4 W. Mountacui: Dwont Ess, 11. iv. § 4 (R.) These 
occurrences, which look so aveiscly to our reasons, and so 
disfavourahjy to our nature. 1806 J. P\ a uss in Monthly 
Mag. XXI. 386 Should it !>e disfavourahly received, 1 shall 
support my disappointment with becoming resignation. 

Disf&*vourer. rare* [f. Disfavour v. + -er L] 

One who disfavours. 

a x6s6 Bacon (J ), Hatl it not l>een for four great dis- 
favourer* of that voyage, the enterprise had succeeded. 

Disfa'vourite, sb. rare . [f. Dir- 9 4- Favour- 
ite : cf. It. disfavor it oI\ One who is the opposite 
of a favourite ; one regarded with disfavour. 

x6it Speed Hist. Gt. But. ix, viii. (16^3) 555 Kings 
brooke not to be braued by Subjects, nor is it wisedwrne 
for dis-fauourite* to doc it. 1884 Daily Slews 30 Oct 5/1 
He has hi* likes and dislikes, lit* favourites and his dis- 
favourites (if we may use the word). 

So f Dlsfa vourit# v. Ohs. trans . , to depose 
fiom the position of a favourite, cast out of favour. 

16*4 Br. Mountagu Invoc. Saints 9 Aman that great 
Minion of the Persian Monarch, was disfavouritea in 
a moment. 

Disfeat, obs. var. Defeat. 

Disfeature idisfrtiai), v . [f. Dir- 7 a or d + 
Feature sb. Cf. the parallel Dkfeai ure, and OF* 
dejfaiturer . j trans . To mar the features of; to 
disfigure, deface. Hence DUftoa’tur^d, Dis- 
fea turing ppi adjs . ; Disfea tarement. 

1659 Lady Alimony 11. ii. in Harl Dodsley XIV. 291 For 
fear she should disfeature the comeliness of her body. 1813 
Coi.rhidck Remorse 111. it. The goodly face of Nature 
Hath one disfeaturing stain the less upon it. 1871 Pai- 
crave Lyr. Poems 34 Through the streets they ran with 
flying hair, Disfeatured in their grief. 1879 J. Toihiuntkk 
Alcestis 57 The prey of pale disfeaturing death. 1884 
H. S. Holland Gooti Friday Addr. 77 Tne horror., of 
disfeat urement. of defilement, of impotence, to one Who 
was Himself Life. >886 Sir F. H. Doyle Remiu. 27% 

I should be sorry to hear that it (that country] had been 
entirely disfeatured. 

Disfirllowship, sb . [f. Dis- 9 + F kllowship 
jAI Want of or exclusion from fellowship. 

s6o8 S. Hieron Defence in. 7 Kneeling at the Lords feast 
is a cartage of abasement and inferiority, and such as im- 
ported! disfellowship with him. 1619 Denison Hsav. Banq K 


(*631) 313. 188a A Mahan Autohiog, xi. 242 The spiiit of ' 
exclusion and dtsfcllowship. I 

Diftffeilowship, v. [Dir- 7 c.] Dans. To I 
exclude from fellowship (chiefly, religious com- 1 
m union) ; to excommunicate. ( Now F.i’.) | 

1849 Mormon Regul in Front n r (Iowa) i.natd 28 Nov j 
(Bartlett), No person that has been disfellowsluppcd, or 
excommunicated from the church, will be allowed {«te | 
>88# A. Mahan Autohiog. ix 170 In all directions we weic 
openly dndcllowshippcd. 1881-3 Suiai f Emyl Rtlig. 
Atunul. I. 836 (Benj. Randall] was called to account f»r 
holding to an unlimited atonement and the freedom of the 
vwll, and was disfellowshipped. 1889 J. M. W hiton in 
Lhr. II arid Pulpit XXXY'I 139 On the strength of a few 
sentences .. the Calvinists of the last century disfellow- 
shipped the Wesleyan*. 

Disfe'n, V. [f. Dir- 7 b 4 Fen sb.] irons. 'To 
depiive of the chaiacter of a fen ; to make no 
longer fcn-land. 

x88x K. W. Cl oss e in Emycl Bnt. XII. 62 1 'lhr high 
fens, of whit h the greater part have been ‘disfcnncd’ or I 
M ripped of peat, are found in Groningen, Friesland. ) 

t DisfO'rtils, V. Ohs. [f. I)IS- 8 + 1 * rutile o.] 
turns. To deprive of fertility; to make barren. 

1603 Sw.visiir Pn Hart as 11. ni. 1. Abtaham 1*47 
A broad standing Pool .. whose infectious breath Corrupts 
the Ayr. and Karth dis-fertilcth. 

Disfever, v. [f. 1 )ir- 7 a + Fever j/l] // ans. 
To free fiom fever ; to calm. 

1880 G. M mi l»l 1 11 Tfag.Com xiv. (189?) 906 lie stood 

tlisfevercd hy the limpid liquid tumult, mspiiitrd by 
the glancing volumes of a force that knows no abatement. 

t Disfl'gnrate, Ohs. In 4 -at, [ml. rued 
L. dis - , diffi^fndtus (or It. difi^urato ), pa. pple. of 
disfigurdre : see Dirfkjuiik v.] Disfigured, de- 
formed, misshapen. 

1 1381 Ciiaui I k Patl. Foules 222 Disfigurat (MS. Camhr. 
If. 1. 6 *14 .) disfsgiircd] was she, 1 nyl nat l>c. 

Disfiguration (disfigiuie^J.siC. [n. of action 
from Dimfioure: see -ation. Cf. Defiouration 
and OF. de figuration.] ~ Dihkigdhkmknt. 

1653 Gaudhn Hicrasp. a^7 Wr shall easily see the face of 
the lioly Ministry, .restoica, without any Disfiguration or 
Ksscntudl change, a 1713 Siiai 1 1 sic Mistfll. 11. in. (Soagci) 
Prostrations, disfiguratioiiH, wry faces, beggarly tones. I 
1800 Med. Jrnl. III. id, I h ave seen no disfiguiatiou of 1 
the skin fiom this variety of cowpoik. 1881 Jiim-riis j 
Hood Magn II. vii. iy, 'lhe prince, full of anihiliou . . j 
submitted to these di .figuration*. 1 

Disfi gparative, a. rare. [f. Disfigure v . 1 
+ - ativk.J Having a disfiguring tendency. ! 

1 8s 3 Examiner 452 1 You perceive in his left e>c a very ! 
strong disfigui.itive cast. j 

Disfigure fdisfigiui), V. Also 5 dyRfVger, 1 
-fyguro, -fegoure, 5-6 diafyguro, dyBflguro, 6 
disfygour, douflguro. [a<l. OF. desfigurcr ( mod, ! 
F. de ) = ]V. and Sp dcfigui or, It. difignrare, 1 
med.L. dij/ignrare m Laws of Lombards (Du 
Cange), a Common Romanic vb. f . j ,. r/#r- +figura 
figure, figuidie to figure. .See also Defigure.] ! 

1 . turns. To inar the figure or appearance of, 1 
destroy the beauty of ; to defoim, deface. j 

t 1374 Chau< 1 u ltoylus 11 174 (jy-\) What lyst >ow Jh js j 
your self to disfiguie. 1 1386 - l\ird Piol i\ 22 j 
() dronke man, disfiguted is thy f.u e. 01450 Kut. de la 
Tom (186R) 25 She had her nose cioked, the w hu he. shent 
ami dysfigured her visage. 1516 34 'J indai k Matt. vi. 16 
1 hey dcsflguie their fac« s, that they myglil he sene of men 
how they faste, 1590 Siiaks, t out / tr \. i. 183 *1 o scorch 
vour face, and to disfigure you. 1667 Milion P /.. xi. 
Disfiguring not («ods likeness, but tlnr own. 1794 Sia 1 ivan 
I’teiu A ’at. I. 195 lhe least smoke would disfigure the rich 
landscape. 1889 Fkoud* Chiefs of D unboy v, 55 His face. . 
had been disfigured by a sabic cut. 

b. fig. To mar or destroy the beauty or natural 
form of (something immaterial). 

*799 S. Turner AngloSax. (1836) I. tit. iii. 168 The 
authentic actions of Aithur have l*ccn so disfigured by the 
add. lions uf the minstrels 1849 Ma< a cl ay Hist. lung. 11 . 

111 ‘1 heir diction was disfigured by foreign idioms 1867 
Fkm-man Form. Cong. (18761 I. vi. 433 Occasional acts of 
both craft and violence disfigure the whole of his career. 

t C. To misrepresent injuriously. Ohs 
a 1642 J. Shu 1 k y ud^em. >\ Mercy (1645) 145 How ever 
sonic actraclers di*-figured him to bis Prince, he never 
spake of him without reverence. 

t 2. To alter the figure or apjKiarance of ; to dis- 
guise. Ohs. j 

?c 1370 K. Roht. Cicyle in Halliw. NngrrPoet. 55 No man ; 
myght hym not knowe, He was so dybfygc-rde in a throw e. j 
r 1385 Chaucer L. if. 1 C. 2046 Ariadne, And me so wcl 1 
disfigure . . That .. thcr shal no man me knowe. c 1450 ! 
Merlin 72 May this be true, that 00 man may hym frelf thus ! 
disfigure? 1594 Blunofml hxen. viii. (ed. 7) 7*7 'lhe j 
crookednesse of the Meridians, which . do so turn h disfigure I 
. . the ti uc shape of the Regions, a* they can scant be know n. I 
1685. Hooke Microgr . 217 'i he Sun and Moon neer the I 
Horixon, are disfigur’d. 1713 Adlison Cato iv. ii, Dis- I 
figur'd in a vile Numidian dress, and for a wot t bless woman. 

f 3 . The technical expression for: To carve (a , 
peacock). Ohs. j 

c 1470 in Hors,Sk(ptSfG. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 33 
A crane displayd A pecok disfigured A curlew unioynted. 
1513 Bk. Kerning Aj in Babees Bk. 265 Disfigure that 
pecocke. 1706 Pimm** (ed. Kersey), Disfigure that Pea- 
cocIg i. e. Cut it up, a Term us’d in Carving at Table. I 
f 4 . intr. To lose its figure, become misshapen, j 
a x6s8 Sylvester Ouadrains of Pibreu xxxix, The right 
Cube’s Figure . . Whose quadrat flatnesse never doth aiv- > 
figure. i 


Hence DiBfl'suring vhl. sb. and ppi. a. 

1526 Ptlgr Puf (W de W. 1331)971 With, ml onvpf.it 
disfjcuiyng of the Ixxly 41631 IKinnk hi .S tS.t 1^40 
1 r> I in nur fastings, there me disfig urines 1648 B.nit 
.S eiaph. / <>?•<■( 1 Wm) ^ By indistinct or disfigtuing *t.n-,nUi 
at ions 1775 Han. Moric Let. in W Robert * Mem 1 1 L «4 ) 

1 . 52 Small pox lannot l»c a mote disfiguimg disrast- Umii 
the picstnt mode of diessing *® 9 S. AtheH.ru m ^7 Apt 

t lhe most d.sfigurmg blemish is the way in wlmh 
names are icndcied. 

1 Disfigure, sb. Ohs. [f. prcc. vb ] Dis- 
figurement. 

• * 3 * F HAt'i 1 M Wife's T. ir>4 He l Midas] pit ydc hire that 
to 110 1 1 cat ure She sholde (ellen of his tlisnguie. 1590 
// umfu’e Motionuvth S ubmimon No sinwll disfigure snto 
ilinsts i lunch 1697 R Pi muf Bath Mem 1. vu Hi It 
was tiu small lhsfigiiic to Inin. 

Disfigured (dtsfi guud\ ppi. a. [1 Dinfiguuk 
v. t -ki>i] Defaced, disguised, etc. ; sec the \b. 
llcncc Dlifl fursdntii, 

14 . (see 1 >isi u.i ka 1 1 J 1565 73 7 huaun,s s v. 

/' htuttas , Notable <U fin mil ns in disfiguitd paitis of the 
hckly //>/./. Dcfoinntic and di figuitdnt ssr or < rikikrdnrsse. 
1598 hlokio, y, K H,ato, fiamelesse, shajulcsst, tlisli';nred. 
10*5 hfiutiu Y lalt of Pai aguay 11. 27 Stinngely disfiguitd 
tmths. 

Disfi gurement, [f. I iinfii.urf v. 4 -mf.nt : 
cf. OF. itejligurcement , lntt 1 dtfigurnneul (UutgrA] 

1 . 'Flic action of disfiguring ; t ho fact or condition 
of being disfigured ; defacement, defniniity 

1634 Mil ton G’trtus 74 And they Nut on« e peti civ t* ihrjr 
foulthsfiguri incut. 1756 7 ti. A 1 1 sS r s l tar, ( i 7^3 1 1 49 
I he t armclilc chart h is not « ieh d, the raft* is hung ipiite * 
muovered; hut this disfigiucim.nl is uhmidantly < oinpen- 
sated hy the beauty and splendor of it in othei pails 
l8o? *6 S. Goon H /'list i. tm i Stag t*9 '1 lie disease « reat* s 
hot n gi eat iriitation and dtsfiaim ment. 1879 Annoio 
Irish t a*h. Mixed l.ss, 115 Their xain disfigumnent . of 
the Clmstiati Religion 

2 . Something that disfigures ^by its pr< suttee or 
afltlition) ; a deformity, defacement, blemish. 

i6ai Mu ion Ch. Govt \i. (18*1)129 'I lie staffolding .. 
would he hut a ti otihlesome disfiguir in« lit, so sooiie as the 
building was finisht. 175* III mk Is* xx (K ), Poiutid 
similes, and epigrammatic turns, especially when they re< tit 
to<> frequently, ate a disfigurement rather than any cmlx.1 
lisliineiit of disc onrsr 1856 S 1 a si r y .Stunt \ Pal in (iH^) 
179 I his mass ol o»ik must always have lK*tn an tsscntial 
feature »-r a Mtatige disfiginemcnt of the Temple area. 1874 
Mi< ki 1 111W At 1 1 Mod. Pat. (hut tins 175 A dial is not 
i,ccess.ii ily a disfigurement lo a tower. 

Disfi’gurer. [f ns prcc. 4 HR 1 .] One who 
01 that which disfigure*. 

*775 Han Mori Let. in W. RoIm-iIh Afew. (1RJ4) I *,», 

I have just escaped from one of the most fashionable <)is- 
ligtners, «iml, though 1 Gauged Ii in to dre^s me with the 
pretest MiiilUk ily, I absolutely blush at ill) -.elf. 18*3 W, 
1 'aylor in Monthly Eei 1 L 1 1 . ',4 j Some disfigurt r i f lu-ioi y. 
1873 M. Aknoi ii I.it,\ Dogma (1R761 ivo A defacet and dis- 
hguici of nioial Ocasuies which weie oin e in better leeping. 

t Disfi’nger. u. Ohs. [f. Dis 704 F 1 n < , nt 
j/».] turns. Fo let out of tin* fingers ; to part with. 

a 165 * Bhomi ( i*vttil (ttttd. in Wks 1873 JI jL N t v« r to 
look for money again, once dixfingci’d. 

t Disfi’t, v. Ohs. [f. I )IS- 6 or 84 Fir v. at a ] 
Pans. 'Ft> render unfit ; to unfit. 

1669 Pit. ill nky Dtiiria A Lett (iHIG) 21 R Ill’s Agi* dis- 
fitting him for m i vie e. u 1714 M Hfnkv II Xj <iRi«,)I.i< 7 
It disfits you for communion with thal Ibid I. 40 , By 
their intempciancc ,. (tin > ] disfit themselves fa the scrvnc 
of (JckI 

Disfle'sh, v. ff. 1 )IS- 7 a ♦ F lehh sb.] Pans. 

a. To depiive of flesh, b. 'J o fiee from the flesh, 
disembody. 

16*0 Sin 1 k>n (Vii. IV xyv. 20 1 1 he 1 >est is hot to rut), 
that the lean strain not himself nor the fat mail disfb sh 
himself. 1865 Sw'iniii’knk A fa/an fa ij As one on earth 
disflcshcd and disulhed From breath or blood corruptible 

t Disfiotrrish, V. Ohs. [f, I»«- 64 Flourish 
v.] intr. To wither, fade awny. 

1640 O. Siik.wuKK Limits C outtit It 10 Hih hand may 
shrivell and tlisflourish. 

Disflow’er, V. [f. Dim- 7 a * Flower sh. ( f. 
deflower .] Pans, a. To deprive or stiip of floweis. 

b. To ruin or destroy as a flower. Hence DU- 
flowered ppi. a. 

1606 Sylvi-siiu Du Bartas it. iv, tr Tropkns w^P, ( fur 
d s-flowred ‘i recs. our Fields Had torn a 1618 S cite- 
c/rit-tl 'ar 163 A fiuillcss f 1 uit, a dty dis flowi red Mown. 
189a Idler Feb. 20 What tree . . Of its l»cauty then <!i •* 
flowered. 

Disfoliaged : sec I Ms- 7 a. 

Disforest (disffrrest), v. Also 7 dixforreit. 
[ad. OK. desf or ester , f. des - -= Dis- 4 + F«»RIst. 
Cf. the synonymous Dffoukkt, Di.-af untr nt, IHh- 
AFFOitKST, inetl L. deaffot edare, dtsaffotcdaie.] 

X. trans. =Djhaffouf8t i. 

150* Aknoi i>k ( hron (iPu) 208 Yf any w«x«l other than 
y iordis wo«xl l*e afioxstid, to y* hurte of h>m of whom 
y wcxk! were, it shaltx: disforestid. >54* 3 34“5 

Hen. CIIl, c. 2 1 Disparked, disforested ordestroied. 1611 
Serf D Hid. (it. Bnt. IX XIX (to (HeJ duforrested the goat 
Field of Wi« hwood, win* h King I'.dward his Brother had 
inclosed for hU game * 7*6 Avli xfv.Parrrgon 217 < 1 . 1 '1 he 
Archbishop of Dublin was fined three hundred marks for 
disforesting a forest belonging to hts archbishopric k. i860 
Trollope Brantley P. !. 17 The forest will be diitforestcd. 
b. fix. 

16*4 Bp. Hall Peace maker Wk«. (1625) 537 'Hie great 
King of Heaucn will disforest that peecc of the World which. 
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lice luIIh hi* Church, anti pul it to tillage ifbf Southey 
A/ r /. Mor € II. 338 My old haunts as n book -hunter in the 
metropolis were <lisfoie>tt*d, to make room for the improve* 
menu between Westminster and Oxford Road. 

2. To clear of forests or trees. 

ax 668 lUxrNAsr . I n^/t-uy W k s. (167 }) 288 Or did her 
voyce .. Make all the I ires dance after her, And so your 
Woods disfoi rested Y 1796 Molts* Arner. Geog. II. 180 The 
destroying axe . . a» c ompamed the sword .. till the island 
becaim* almost disforested. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 
II.275 'I lx* <r hush-hut nings have .. disforested the land. 
Herne Disforesting vbl. sb ; Dl»for*tt*‘tion. 
1613 8 Danii 1 Coll H lit Eut> (1626)167 The allowance 
of what rlisfoncstation had hccretofore beetle made was 
earnestly vrged. 186* Rev. Apr. 380 Befoie the tbs- 
foicstin^ of C’tanbotne Cnace. 1879 H. M At Mil LAN Bible 
l'*a,h. iv. 70 Palestine has become a parched and sterile 
land, on a» 1 ount of the disforesting of its mountains. 

t Disfo rm, a. Obs. [Variant of Difform a] 
Not in conformity*: the opposite of Conform a. 

1656 A fill" l Inn, how, 171 The .. rule of all humane 
actions .is the mind and end of the doer, either conforme 
or disforme to the holy revealed will of God. 

U In this and the following word* di{f- {diff) is probably 
sometimes a mispiint for dtjf . 

Disform (disfpum), v. rare . [f. Dm- + Form 
v. : tf. the earlier parallel formations Diffoum, 
Dkfohm, of Romanic origin.] 

1 1. tram* To mar the form, character, or con- 
dition of; to deform, disfigure, deface. Obs. 

, *9V Lydgate's Baibas mi. (1554) 171b, Wc be disfourmed 
Id/.V. it art, 1766, If. 17*/% dyflbrmyd) in certeyn. 1M7 
Paynei Rail lay's Jugur h 11 b, Nowdixformed by miserable 
catamite, |kxmc and needy. 1643 tr. Lavtne's Theaf. Hon . 
ill. ii. 114 I Informed by abuse and Simonie. 1658 A. Fox 
urtz * Sutg. in. xvui. 379 The blister makelh still the 
wound disformed, so that it groweth brown. 

2. To change or alter the form of, put out of 
shape, b. intr. (for /*•//.) To lose or alter its 
form or airangcment. line. 

1868 Gi amnions Jnv . M toult vi i. (1870) 104 They serin 
to foim, ilisfotm, and re.forin before Us, like the squares 
of (olouied glass in the kaleidoscoj>e. 1890 Sat, Rev. 
15 Mar. 3 j(> '1 A., \erb Gcr tmow, to difTonn 01 disform, and 
a .. substantive, GcTvrruifin, disforniation or alteration. 

t Dinfo rmate, a. Obs. rare. (ad. mcd.I.. 
d/ fa/ mat ns, pa pplc. of Jijorniihe (for cl.I.. de- 
forma u : of. It. disform a re , OK deformf de- 
formed.] Deformed, disfigured. 

1491 Cavtus / it as Patr (W. dc W. 1 49s’) it. aiya/j It is 
better for me to walkc .bare hede and all dysformatc. 

Disformairion. rate. [n. of action fioni 
Dinkohm v . 2.] Alteration of shape, deformation, 

1890 (sec Disiokm v. y). 

+ Diaformed, ///. a. Obs. rate. [f. Dihfohm 
v., or OK. dt's/omu f + -Kl>.] a. Deformed, mis- 
shapen, b. 01 different lot m : *■. Diffoum kd. 

1591 Ph<ci\aii A'/. />/</., Pi {forme, disfutmed fMmsheu 
(0*23) ilefoimedl, disagreeing in -hape, Deform/ s. 1644 
Diguy Xt if. Utulies ( 1 s) 1. 4°S Another childe . borne 
(Unformed, in such soil as Divcl* are painted. 

+ Deformity. Oh. tare. [Valiant of Dif- 
formitv : cf. Disform.] a. =. Deformity fcjuot. 
1494b b. Want of conformity : r- Dikformitv. 

1494 Fahvan Chron . m. clix. 149 [They] clia.se rather to 
dye than to lyuo in pryson with y l dysformyte. 1600 F. 
Wai lkk A/». Mandev/JU 21 b, 1 he bones of Orestes. . being 
measured, were 7 cubits I0114 nn<l yet this is no great dis>- 
foimity in ropect of that whn h fulloweth. 

t DisfOTtune. Obs . rare. [ad. OF. desfortune, 
f. des*, I)ik- 4 + fot tune Fortune.] Adverse for- 
tune, in isfoi tune. 

<**$*9 Skhlton Bk. 3 Foies, These enuious netter laughe 
lmt . . at tho disfoitune of some hotly. 1556 A u re l to 4 l sab. 
(16 *8) N iv, Wyse mrn unto their ennemys oughte to keape 
their disf >1 1 u tic ■» cloa.se. 159a Mac os ( onfer . Pleasure { 1870) 

5 A griele w ^ nriseth . of y« accesse of a disfortune. 

t Disfra’me, v. Obs. [f. Djs- 6 f Framk vi] 

Irons. To destroy the ftame, form, or system ol ; 
to undo the ftaimng of, jiut out of older, derange. 

n6*9 T. ax ton Syous Plea Ep. Ded., Our rlisframed and 
distempered .State, from Head to Foote is all but one sore. 
1644 am ks R or rut has ff B 314, I, the woik of tlime own 
hands, but wholly disframed by mine own corruptions. 

Disfranchise (disfra-ntju, -oi/;, 7'. Also 5-6 
disfraun-. [f. Dim- 6 + Fkanchihk v. : probably 
representing an AF. des-, di franc hi r, franchiser, 
i. des-j Dim- .1 + franchir, franc hiss-, and fran- 
chiser. Cf. the synonymous Diskn franchise. 

For pronunciation see note to Enpkancihsf,.] 
trans . To deprive of the rights ami privileges of 
a fiee citizen of a borough, city, or country, or of 
some franchise previously enjoyed. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (187a) 375 How a citczen shalle be dis- 
fraunchtsrd. 1433 in W. II. Turner Select Rec. Ox/oni 
fi 88o> 13a He . . shiil be dysfranchcscd opynly at Carfox, 1541 
Fahvan s Citron. \ 1 1 695 In y ' sayd mayrs tyme, Sir Wylliam 
Fitz-William fwas] disfraunchyned. because he wolde not be 
^hyryfe. 1638 in Picton If fool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 126 
Hath . . beetle disfranchised of hi* freedome of th« same 
towne. 1673 Bax i fk Let. in Anstv. Dodwell 86 An Emperor 
might depose all the Ihshops by dis-franchi/ing the Citie*. 
1765 Rlackmosk ( omm. I. 484 Any particular member 
may be disfranchised, or lose his place in the corporation, 
by acting contrary to the law* of the society, or the laws of 
the land. i8?o Ruskin Led Art i, 39 1 hey arc no more 
to consider themselves therefore disfranchised from their 
uative land than the sailor* of her fleets do. 


b. esp. To deprive (a place, etc.) of the right 
of returning parliamentary or other representatives, 
to deprive (persons) of the right of voting in pnr- 
liamentaty, municipal, or other elections. 

1908 I.uttrfll Brief Rel. <1847) V* *1* The commons 
ordered a bill to be brought in to disfranchize that borrmigh. 
177J Junius Lett. Ixix. 361, I question the power .. of die 
legislature to disfranchise a number of boroughs. 1841 
Spalding Italy A It. I si. III. 55 Thi* system hoklly shook 
off democracy; for the citizens nt lar^e were disfranchised. 
186* Lo. Dkouoiiam Brit. Const, viii. 100 The decayed 
burgh*, were disfranchised, and their members given to the 
counties. 1876 Rani koi r Hist. V. S. 1. xx. 548 The elective 
franchise was restored to the freemen whom the previous 
assembly had disfranchised. 

C. transf. and fig . To deprive of or exclude from 
anything viewed as a privilege or right. 

*5®* J. Bell H addons Anew. Osor. 498 Wc aie not so 
mynded . . as to seeke to di*fraum hise you of your froward, 
malapert saweinesse. 1385-7 T. Rik.i-hs 39 Art. (i6c*7> jm 
A prince contemning the consults of the church, is to be 
disfranchised out of the church. 1738 Warhurton Piv. 
Legat. 1. xliv. Ded., Disfranchized of the Rights you have 
so wantonly and wickedly abused. 1846 Gkotl Greece l 
xvi. I. 567 Oracle* whi» h had once been inspired became 
after a time forsaken and disfranchised. 

Hence Disfra*nohiaed ///.</., DJafra’nchising 
vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1467 in Eng. G/Mr (1870) 378 Vnpon neyne of cuervch of 
them of disfraunchcsyngr 164 6 J. 1 1 am. Hor.r rac. 13 
Wise ineu are timerous 111 the di.sfranchishin^ of their judge- 
ment. 1771 Junius Lett. Ixix. 361 The disfranchising .of 
boroughs .. I consider as equivaleut to robbing the parties 
of their freehold. 1865 Cornh. Mag. Aug. 166 The disfran- 
chised agent challenged his disfranchises 1870 Pai/y Sews 
28 Dec., The tlisfram hising eflfect of the cumulative vote. 

Disfranchisement tdisfrcrntjizment). ff. 
prec. *♦■ -mknt : cf. the parallel fratu /use men/, af, 
en franc hi semen/.] The action of disfranchising 
or fact of being disfranchised ; depiivation of the 
privileges of a free citizen, especially of that of 
voting at the election of members of the legisla- 
ture. 

i6jj Cockeram, Phfnvu h he went, a taking away of ones 
freedome. 1647 Ward Sintf. Cotter so Such usurpations 
arc the . . disfranchisements of Freedome. 1766 Sir J. 
Borrow Reflirts I. 525 (Jod.) In Yates’* case it is said there 
must be a custom, or a statute to warrant disfranchisement. 

Syd. Smith Sf. Wks. 1859 II. 211/2 These very same 
poluii ians are now looking in an agony of terror nt the dis- 
franchisement of Corporations containing twenty or thirty 
persons, sold to their representatives. 1877 Mrs. Olithant 
Maker s Flor. it. 33 The revenge taken .. was no less than 
the complete disfranchisement of the Florentine nobility. 

Disfra-nchiser. [f. Dirfrancuise v. + -er 1 .] 
One who or that which disfranchise*. 

1861 Working Men's Coll. Mag. III. 46 Improvidence and 
intemperame. are the wholesale disfranchises of the great 
* unrepresented * class. 1865 [see Disi kan< iiim dJ. 

t Dilfr&’nge, V. Obs. tate. [irreg. f. Pi8- i 
+ R. f rang- Pc to break. (The L. compound was 
diffrtngere . '] trans. To break in pieces. 

1778 A rniORPE Preval. Chr. 254 Broken columns and div 
franged marble*. 

tDisfra nk, v. Obs . rate, [f, Dis- 7 c + 
Frank sb. jug-sty, boar-stall] trans. 'To set 
fiec from the frank , or j>laee in which an animal 
was confined for feeding’ (Nnres*\ 

1638 Hist , Albino 4- Rellama 131 (N.) Intending lo dis- 
frank an orc-growne boare. 

t Disfr au fifht, v. Obs. rare . [f. Dia- 7 a 

+ Fraught sb. cargo, load ] trans. To unload. 
*599 Nashe Lenten Stujfc{ 1871)158 Having disfraughted 
and unloaded his luggage. 

t Di»freque nt ? V. Obs. [f. Dia- 6 + Fre- 
quent 7;.] trans. To ccasc to frequent or attend. 

>646 Gaui k Cases Consc. 82 Noted for long dis-frequentiug 
and neglecting the Church. 1666 G. Acsor Maryland ( 1869) 
4« The Hogs . . do disfrequent home more than the rest of 
Creature* that are look'd upon a* tame. 

Hence t DUftr«*tnrnt«r, one who disuses. 

1646 Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer 16 Mar. 453 The 
DUfrcqucntcrs of the Gowne shall put it on againe. 

fDlsfri'ar, v . Obs. [f. Dis- 7 b + Friaii.] 
trans. To depiive of the order of a friar; ref. 
to divest oneself of friar’s orders. 

*599 Sandys Euro fee Sfec. (1633) 23 Over great severitic 
would cause a great number to disfrier themselves. 1639 
tt'LLER Holy War v. \i (1647)^38 Many did quickly un- 
minne and disfriar themselves. 

t Disfriendship. Obs. [f. Dia- 9 + Fkieni>- 
hhip.] The opjxisttc of friendship ; unfriendliness, 
enmity, disaffection. 

1493 Se Ads Jos ll r K 1597) 1 40 Swa that it make na mair 
trouble nor divfreindship amangst the Kings liege*. *$79 
Fenton Guicctard. in. 107 They pretended to haue no di*- 
frienddup with him. 165a Earl Monm. tr. Rentivoelids 
Histor. Ret. 41 They have no occasion of friendship or 
disfnendship with the King of Polonia. 

Diflfrook, v. [f. Dir- + Frock sb.: cf. OF. 
des- f dejfroqucr , and Defrock.] trans. To deprive 
of the clerical garb, and hence of the clerical 
character ; to unirock. Hence Disfro'cked 
ppl. a. 

1837 Carlvi e Fr. Rev, III. t. i. (1872) 4 Disfrocked Chabot 
adjures Heaven that nt least we may 1 have done with 
Kings *. 1856 !• roi’de Hist. Eng, 1 1. 30 The continent was 
covered with dtsfn>ckcd monks. 1870 H. Fames American 
309 If the abbtf is disfrocked for his share in it. 


DisfttUH, v. nonce-wd. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
do the opposite of fulfilling; not to fulfil. Hence 

s8i8 Bkntham Church of Eng. 456 Should it [prophecy ] 
l>e disfulrtlled, then [etc.J. 1883 — Not Paul 385 Hi* pro- 

t ihecy would have been disfulfiilcd ; but . . his purposes would 
iave been fulfilled. Ibid., The disfulfilmeut would indeed 

take place. 

+ LisfaT^e, V. Sc. Obs . [a. OF. desfueilte-r , 

deff-, mod.F. difeuillcr , f. des-, Dih- + feuillt leaf,] 
trans . To strip of leaves; «-Dkfoil zO, Defo- 
liate v. 

c 1375 Barhoi r Troy -Ik. 11, 1653 And had tnd* dis- 
pul^uit Of l*arc faire flouris and disful^eit. 

PifftlYnilh, v. [ad. OF. desfourniss ex- 
tended stem oi defournir, also deff, dtfoumir , f. 
des-y Dih- 4 + fournir to Fuunihh.] trans . To 
depiive or divest of that wherewith it is furnished ; 
to strip of furniture or belongings; to render de- 
stitute {of). 

*53* Elvot Gov. it. vii, (1883) 75 Whan the emperour 
shuiu be disfumisshed of scruauutcs. 1577 Fenton Gold. 
Efist. 183 He hath disfurnished them of their principal 
weapons. 1*91 Siiakss. 7*7 00 Gent, iv i. 14 My riches, ate 
these poore Tiahiliments, Of which, if you should here dis- 
furnish me, You take the sum ami substance that I haue. 
1649 Roberts Claris Ribl. if) Disfurnishing the Temple of 
utensil*. 173a Nfal Hist. Purit. 1. 23 2 'the risk the 
University would run of being dbfurnished of student*. >748 
Richardson C lan’ssa Wks. 1883 VIII. 432 Her closet, her 
chamber, her cabinet, given up to me to disfurni&h. 1887 
Lowell Pernod’. 303 j he Indians showed a far greaiet 
natural predisposition for disfurnishing the outside of other 
people’* head* than for furnishing the insides of their own. 

Hence Diafirrnished ppl. a., Disfu rnishing 
vbl. sb. 

a 1377 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 204 Though his absence 
wrre unto hir a disfurnishing of eloquent «*. 1670 Co'iton 

Esfernon 1. 11. 46 To succour a w eak, and disfurnisri’d Prince, 
against an armed and prevailing Subject. 1799 Soutiiey 
J.eit,{ 1856) I.73, I seize a leisure minute, and a uisfumixhed 
room . . to write to you. 1857 II. Miller Test. Rocks vii. 
370 The disfumishetf earth was peopled anew. 

XHBfrrnishmant* [f. piec. + -ment.] The ac- 
tion of disfurnishing, or fact of being disfurnished. 

1603 Breton Dign. or Imf. Man 302 For his Disfurnish- 
ment of Defence, hi* Defenders are provided. 1613*18 
Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. ( 1626) 28 [He] withdrawes all Cattle 
and prouisions ..for tneir ownc stoic, and disfurnishment 
of the cnemic. x8ao Lamb Etta Scr 1. Tiyo Races of Men, 
Thus, furnished by the very act of disfurulshmeiU J getting 
rid of the cumberhomc luggage of riche*. 

t Disftrraiture. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Furni- 
ture.] The act of disfurnishing ; removal, depriva- 
tion ; disfumishment. 

1565 Act 8 /*/;*. c 11 8 i The Disfurniturc of Service to 
l>e done to the Queen’s Majesty. 1654 W. Mountagui* 
Devout Ess. 11. viii. 8 3 (R ) We may.. with much caue bear 
the dixfurniture of such transitory moveables. 

t Disga ge, v. Obs. [a. 16th c. F. desgager 
‘to vngage, disingage* fCotgr), OF. desguagier, 
mod.F. dt ( gagcr , f. des-, Dis- 4 + gager to engage, 
pledge, wager.] trans. To release irom pledge or 
pawn ; to set free, disengage. 

1594 Kyd ( amelia in. in llazT. Pods ley V. 209 But when 
our .soul the body hath disgag’d. It seeks the common nassagt* 
of the dead. 1603 Hoi LAND Plutarch's Mar. 232 (R ) Those 
who had lever lay to gage and pawn their goods . . then 
to sell up all and do gage themselvex at once. 

t Disg&llant, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 8 -f 
Gallant a ] trans . To strip or deprive of gal- 
lantry or courage ; to discourage, dispirit. 

1999 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. m. i { Sir, let not thi* dis- 
countenance or dix-sallant you a whit. 1640 Glapthorne 
Ladies Priyil. 1. Wks. (1874) II. 97, I would not have., 
the least Pimnle in Jier countenance discompos’d, it doc* 
Disgallant a wnole beauty. 

tDisgaol (disc'd), v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 b 
•f Gaol sbi] trans . To divest of the character or 
nature of a gaol. 

1647 Digger Unlanf. Taking Arms 8 4. 160 He will con- 
tribute His utmost endeavour*, that Hi* owne Castles.. may 
be dis^noled. 

t Diaga-rbage, v . Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a 
-k Gaubaok.] trans. To deprive of the entrails ; 
to disembowel. Hence + Disga rbaging vbl. sb. 

i6it tr. Benvenuto's Passenger { N.). In wintertime they 
are excellent, so they be fat and quickely roasted, without 
disgarhaging of them. 

t Disga rboil, v. Obs. H. Dis- 5 + Garboil 
taken in sense * disbowel ’, pein, through confusion 
with garbage : cf. prcc.l trans. To dUbowel. 

1566 Painter Pat. Pleas. (1575) 11. Pref., Ari*tot»mvs dis- 
garboyleih the intralles of Tiranny. *599 Broughton's Lett. 
ui. 13 Which sacrifice you could neuer yet offer, .till you •• 
disgarboyle your selfe of those corrupt affections. 

Disg&rland (disg&*2land), v. rr. Dis- 7 a -f 
Garland sb.] trans. To divest of a gailand or 
garlands. Hence DUga*rlanding vbl. sb. 

16x6 Drumm. or Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) ia O Pan .. 
Forsake thy pipe, a scepter take to thee, Thy locks disgar- 
land, thou black Jove shall be. 1879 G. Mkrkdith Egoist 
H. 315 Good progress was made to the disgarlanding of 
themselves thus far. 

Diagamifh fdlsga-ini J) , v. [a. OF. desgamiss - 
extended stem of desgamir , -guamir (11th c. in 
Haiz«-Parm.), mod.F. ddgartttr, f. des-y Dm- 4 + 
garnir to Garnish.] 
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tram. To deprive of that which garnishes or 
furnishes ; to strip of garnishment, di&fumish, de- 
spoil. 

€ 1450 Merlin 391 Thei wolde not dtsgamyssh the londe of 
peple. % 1481 C ax ton Myrr . tit. xxi. 181 bynne .. is voyde 
and disgartiysshed of all good net. 1530 Palsgr. 319/1 '1 hit 
house is disgarnysshed, me thynke, now he is gone, ittl 
Barret Theory iVarres v. i. 148 Whosocucr is found ths- 
Karaishcd of his Arme*. 1840 Drumm. ok Hawtm Hist. 
Jas. /, Wks. (i7(i) 2 If it should fall forth, .that this prince 
by usurpers and rebelt were disgarnished of his own crown, 
1033 H. CogaM tr. Pinto's Trait, lx. (1663) 34? The Scaffold 
was dtsgamished of all the richest pieces about it. s8ix 
Sir W. Napier Penint. IVar xi. viii. (Rtlde.) II. 135 The 
fiont . . was . . disgarnished of troops. 1868 Holmk Lkk 

H. Godfrey xx vl 137 The small sleeping-closets . . had been 
disgarnished. 

I fence Disgarnished ppl. a . ; -ing vbl. $b. 

1481 Caxton G. de la Tour A j, They ben yonge and Util 
ana aysgarnysshed of all wytte and reson. 15x3 Lt». BFR- 
NfcRS Froiss . I. ccclxxvi. 6a6 Whan they were come to tins 
passage they founde it nat disgarnished. 181a Ed in . Rev. 
XX. 349 For the disgarnishing of idolatrous houses. 

Disga*rrison v V. Obs . or arch. [f. Di8- 7 a 
+ Gahuiron sb.) traits. To deprive of a garrison. 
1394 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878)42 The . dtscouerers of 
my desire^ di.sgarisond my thoughts of wonted fancies. 
1647 Sir T. Fairfax Let. in 13 th Rep, Hist . MSS, Comm 
App, v 3, I have thought fit to give order to Major Mark- 
ham to temove the forces from Bclvoir and to disgarnson 
the place. 1691 Wood A th Oaon. 1 1 , 398 When Winchester 
Castle was disgarrison'd, it was given to him 1879 Q. Rev 
No. 295. 171 Next year the castle was disgarrisoned. 

Diigaval (disga:*v£l), v . L aw. [f, Dib- 7 a + 
gavel (Gavelkind) sb.] trans. To relieve or 
exempt from the tenure of gavclkiud. Hence 
Diag&'veliiog vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

. >883 Sidkkmn Rep. 1. 137 T>es primer Statutes de Disgavel* 
ing come Wiats Stat. 15 H. 8. 1741 Rouinson Ga vet- 

kind 1 6 Before the Time of the disgavelling Statute. 1787 
Blackstone Comm. II 85 By statute 31 lien. VIII. c 3. for 
disgavelling the lands of divers lords and gentlemen 111 the 
county of Rent, they are directed to be descendible for the 
future like other lands, which were never hulden by servit e 
of socage 1875 Black moke A ins Lorraine I. xv. 151 1 he 
land had been disgavelled. 1881 19M Cent, Aug 208 Not* 
withstanding the disgavelling of many estates .. the area 
subject to the operation of the law is still large. 

Disgeneral, Disgeniua : see Dim- 7 a, 9. 
Disgene*ric, <*• [Dib- 10] Of different 
genera : the opposite of congeneric. 

In recent Diets. 

Disgest, -gestion: sec Digfrt, Digestion. 

+ DlSgentilize, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Gentilize.] trans. To deprive of gentle rank. 

i6sx Court /fr T. Jas. / (1849) If. 242 Some say lie shall. . 
be unite disknighted and disgcntiliscd for ever. 

t 'Bisghib«lline, v. Obs. ttoncc-wd. [Dir- 
7 b.] trans. To distinguish, as a Guelph from 
a Ghibclline. 

167* Makv ki t. Reh. Tramp. 1.399 In thru conversation 
they thought fit to take some more license the better 10 dis* 
Ghtheline themselves ftom the Puritans. 

Disgig v . : see Dis- 7 a. 
tDisgi*rd, v. Obs . [(. Dir- 6 + Gird v.) 

trans. To strip of that which girds ; to ungird. 

1610 Holland Camden's Frit. i. 780 Afterwards disgirdcd 
of his imlit&rie Belt. 

Diagise, etc., obs. form of Disguise, etc. 
t DisglO*riiy, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dir- 6 + 
Glorify v.) trans. To deprive of glory ; to treat 
with dishonour. 

*577 Dee Retat. Sptr. 1. (1659)64 Angels .. in state dis* 
glorified and drent in confusion. 1671 Milton Samson 443 
Disglonfied, blasphem'd and had in scorn. 

t Diaglory. Obs. rf. Dir- 9 + Glory j£,] 
The opposite of glory : dishonour. 

1347 84 Bauldwin Mot, Philos. (Palfr.) 11. ii, What greater 
ground of disglory? What greater occasion of dishonour? 
*577 Northbrook e Du mg (1813) ao How can you say that 
you are gathered togither in Chrisics name, when you doc 
all things to the disglorie thereof. 

t DilglO'Se, v . Obs. rare. [f. Dtr- 5 + glose t 
Gloze v.] To beguile or deceive thoroughly. 

1363 Darius ( 1860)33 Surely my eyes do dysglose If yonder 
I Jo not see hym connnynge. 

t Disglo'88, v. Obs. rare . [f. Dir* 7 a + Glorr 
j#.] trans. To deprive of gloss or sheen. 

156a Phaer A£neid. ix. Ddj, Stones with bumpes his 
plates disglosse. 

Difgln t, v. rare. [f. Dir- 6 + Glut v .] trans. 
To empty of its contents. 

1800 Hurdis Fast. Village 100 The sportsman's tube, dis* 
glutted o'er the lake, Pours a long echo. 
IHsglirtilUbtfei v. rare. [f. Dib- 6 + Glctin- 
ate v.\ trans. To unglue, Deglutinatb. 

1870 C. J. Smith Syn. 4 Antonyms , Agglutinate, Antonym 
..Resolve, Disglutinate. 

DiagO’ddsd, fpl a. rare, [f. Dis- 1 + God + 
-BD.] Deprived of godhead or divinity ; nngod- 
like. 

1877 Black ie Wise Men 36 leaving For the bright smile 
that warms the face o’ the world A bald, disgodded, light- 
lcss, loveless grey ! 

Disgolf, obs. form of Disgclf v. 

Diegood : see Dis- 8. 

[Diagore, spurious word in Ash, etc. : see Dis- 
gorge 3.] 
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X>i#gOM* (disg^Pid^), v. [ad. OK. desgorger 
(mod.F. dlgorger , whence Degougk), f. des -, Dia- 
4+ gorge throat, Gorge : cf. It. (dt)sgorgate.) 

1 . trans. To eject or throw out from, err as from, 
the gorge or throat ; to vomit forth (what 1ms been 
swallowed). 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 75 l*he which thre bestes so dredefull 
disgorged and caste out Tyre of their throtc* 1601 Holi and 
Pliny I. 307 (RatsJ swallow, them whole downe the guild, 
and afterward* straine and struggle . vntill thry disgorge | 
again the feathers and liones that were in their bellir* 1677 
Utw'ay Cheats o/bcaptH 11 1, How easily a Miser swallows 
a^ load, and how difficultly he disgorges a grain. 1774 
Goldsm. A 'at. Hist (1776) VII. 311 The leech .diverge* the 
blood it has swallowed, and it is then kept for repented ap 
plication. 1873 Miss i iiackkray ( >/./ Remington 11, Jonah's 
whale swallowed and disgorged him night after night. 

b. Jig. To discharge as if from a mouth ; to 
empty lorth ; csp. to give up what has been wrong- 
fully appropriated. 

Skelton Trouth fa information (R ) But woo to | 
suche informers .. That . . Discorgith thc\r venenie. 1387 
Tcrbekv. 1 rag. T. (1837) 228 Disgorge thy care, al>andon 
feare. x6o6 Shaks. Tt. \ C r. ProT. 12 The deep* -diaw mg 
Barke do there disgorge ‘1 heir warlike frautage 1776 
GmnoN Dctl. ff F. I. iv. 84 The den* of the amphitheatre 
disgorged at once a hundred lions. 1808 Wti 1 inwion in 
Gurw Desp. IV. i2t Some mode .. to make the French 
Generals disgorge the church plate which they base stolen. 
*®55 pHr scot t Philip //, I. 11. ill. 173 It wax tune that 
the prisons should disgorge their superfluous victims. 188a 

J. Iayior Si. Covenanted tCa-ssell) 151 The grandson .. 
was compelled to disgorge the property 01 which the General 
had plundered the Covenanters. 

0 absol. 

1608 Akmin Nest Ninn. 7 The World, ready to disgorge at 
so homely a present 1638 Sir T, Herder i Trav. (ed. 2) 223 
After I had disgorg'd abundantly, I fell into a sound slccpe. 
1667 Mu ion /’, /,. xu. 158 '1 he river Nile . disgorging at 
seaven mouthes Into the Sea. *794 Soli ivan View Nat. 
If. Y iij, Caverns full of water .. disgorging upon the earth, 
1868 Mil man .S/. i'auts 351 At the Restoration he wu* 
forced to disgorge. 

2 . trans. To discharge or empty (the stomach, 
mouth, breast, etc.). 

c 159a Marlow k Masson e Paris 111. ii, Then come, proud 
Guise, and here disgorge thy breast. 1597 Siiakk. 2 Hen, // ', 

1. 111 97 So, so, ithou common Doggc) didst thou disgorge 
Thy giuttombosomc of the Koyall Richard. 1637 IIeywooo 
Duii. 1. Wks. 1874 VI 100 Their »loma< ks some disgorg'd. 
1861 HlJi.wh. tr. Motjum- 1 andon 11 ill iv 14ft It was the 
custom to throw away all leet lies whit li had been used ; they 
are now disgorged, and preserved fur a future occasion, 
b. rejl. To empty 01 discharge oneself. 

*607 J. Kino Serm. 27 Nov., 'I hey want but meaucs and 
matter wherein to disgordg thcmschici'. c 1643 liowm 

Lett.( 1650) I.9 1 he sea .meeting uvers that defend 
from (Jeimany to di^g >rgc themselves into hun. 1679 
hstabl . 1 est 24 If the Spirit moves, he tan disgorge himself 
agiinst the Priests of Baal, the Hirelings. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 309 F 15 The four Rixers wlm h disgoige th« m* 
selves into the Sea of Fire, 1868 Hawthorn* Amer. Note* 

Iks (1870) I. 231 Several \ essels were disgorging tlu ms< Kcs 

fa Fan iery. To dissipate an engorgement or 
congestion [cf. F. di^orgcr in same sense]. Obs. 

17*7 Bailfy vol. II , / } tsgotge [with F airier*] is to dis< uss 
or disperse an Inflammation or swelling. 1737 (see I)i*. 
tiORci- j. 1753 Chamihrs Cytt. Snppl . s v , If a noise’s legs I 
are gorged or swelled, we say he must he walked out to I 
disgorge them. [1775 Ash nuspr. Dtsgire ; whence in some 
mod. Diets ] 

Hence Disgcrrged ppl. a , Disgo rging vbl. s 
x6ix Cotgr , DesgorjN. disgorged. De so or gent rut, a dis. 
gorging. *63* 1 niioow Prat', w. 2S5 Woefull accidents, 
and superaUmnding disgorging* (floods) 1681 N 1 <» shi ky 
Pun Serm 9 As he had l^rn a mighty de vomer of Books, 
so his very disgorging* had generally more relish than the 
fit st cookery. 18x4 T. L P* acock Maui Manan xiv, The 
reluctant disgorging* of fat abbots and usurers. 

Disgorgement (dtsgp jd^ment). [f. prcc vb. 

+ -mknt ; cf. OF. desgorgement (1548 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action ol disgorging ; a discharging 
as from the throat or stomach. 

e 1477 Caxton Jason 115 b, The cloth of golde shone by 
the disgorgements of the water. 1631 Litiioow 1 rav. 1 1 j 
This River of Tyl>er . made muster of his extravagant 
disgorgemenlsi a 1638 Bp. H ai l Run. If'As (166c*) 162 I’he 
.. presses arc openly defiled with ihe jnost loathsome dis- 
gorgement* of tneir wicked blasphemies. 1788 Clarkson 
Impol, Slave Tr. 55 There i* a continual disgorgement of 
seamen from these vessels into the islands. 1837 llltu. kw, 
Mag. XLI. 146 J he disgorgemert of past plunder. 

Disgorger (disgfpjd/pj). [t. as piec. *f -er 1.3 
One wTio or that which disgorges, spec. A device for 
extracting a gorged hook from the throat of a fish. 

1887 F. F ran us Angling iv. (1880) 129 A disgorger . is a 
piece of metal or bone with a notch at the end. ^ 1873 * Si onf- 
iikngk* Brit. Sports 1. v iti. ft 10. 337 Attempting, by means 
of the disgorger, to remove them while he is alive 1883 
Fisheries P.xnib. Catal . 62. 

t DisgO'Spel, v. Obs. noncc-wd. [f. Dig- 7 a 
4- Gorpel sb.) trans. To deprive of the gospel 
or of gosoel character; to oust the gospel from 
practical life. Hcncc + DUgo »pelling ppl, a. 

Milton ApoL Smect. xil Wks. 1738 1 . 133 Who pos* 
sen* huge Benefices for lary Performances, great Promotions 
only for the execution of a cruel disgospelling Jurisdiction. 

DilgO'ipelise, V. rare . [Dir- 6.] trans . 

To deprive of or exclude from the gospel. 

t868 §. G. Osborne in Times 6 Oct. X2/3 That tens of 
thousands * . are living disgospelired, so bom and reared as 
to be of a race the gospel .. ,f aching* cannot touch. 


t DiftgOU't ? v. Obs. rare, ff Dir- 7 at Gout 
sb. ] ftans. 'lo free or relieve from gout 
s6xi f lokio Sgottan .also to disgout. 1748 Ki* iiandsdn 
Clanssa Wks 188 j VII. 286 Lord M. tunimg round am! 
round hi* but ju»t disgouted thumb, 

DisgOTern, V. nonce- wd. [Dih- 6 ] turns 
To leave ungoverned ; to refrain from govern mg. 

1B78 JI. Wku.mt Mental J tav 78 The objei t <if *t«i»*s 
munnhip at Noimmniburgh is not lo govern but lo disguvu 11 
as much ns )*OH*iblc. 

Disgown (disgmrn\ v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Gown .\b • 
cf. disiobc.) a. turn r. To strip or depute (any one) 
of his gown, spec, of a university or clone al gown, 
and thus of the degree or office which it symbolizes, 
b. mtr. (for te/f.) To throw oft or relinquish cue’s 
gown. 

a 1734 North fj/iw (1740) (I) ) He disowned torn! 

put on a sw old. 1887 Ulobe i Oil j 4 [Hr] mid Ijccii u 
clergyman, but had been disgowned for m.ilprm lues. 

Disgraoe (disgie^s), sb. [a. F dngtiUe ‘a 
disgrace, an ilbfoitune, defeatuic, mishap ; also 
Miconulim sse, deformitie, cte.’((‘otgr bad. It dis* 
grand 4 a disgrace, a mishap, a misfortune’ (Morio), 
f Dis- 4 Lgiazia Grace; if. Si> deltas ta ‘ chs- 
giace, lnisfottunc, unpleasantness', nicd.L dtsgfalta 
(15th c. in Du Gauge).] 

1 . The di&f.i\our of one in a powerful or exalted 
]>osition, with the withdrawal of honoui, degrada- 
tion, dishonour, or contumely, which accotiq anus 
it: fa. as exhibited by the peisonagc who inflietn 
it (obs.); b. as incurred or cx]K'iiencid by the 
victim : the state of being out of favour and honour 
R. xcBi Pniik Cuasso’s Civ ( onv. 1 (i«,B 6 » 8 b, She** 
went about to bung into the disgrace of the DiidIhs all 
the Ladies of the Court. 1600 t. Biolini ti l omsfaggto 
1a Amhition and feare of the Kings dograce wuc of such 
foice, that the Nobles duo»t not open their mouthes 
_ b. .J«A. Day Eng .Sei tetary (ifias) l* 141 i Ii« disgrace 
that quit kly you shall susUme. 1603 Siiakh Ma t b, m vi. 
23, I hcare Matdufifc liues in disurntc 1659 B. Harris 
PativaTs Iron Age 267 The Spaniards ofl» red him (Card 
Mararin] all kindness of favour in his disgi.ue 1849 
Maiacia s Hnt, F.ng II 160 The King ■ had determined 
that the disgr.ue <»f ihc Hvdcs should hr t omplele. Mod. 
'I he ministci was living in reurement, being 111 disgrace at 
Court. * 

+ 0 . A disfavour; a dishonour; an affront. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidni y(J ), 'I o such Ixjiulage hr was . tied by hrr 
whose disgratcs to him were ginied by her cxttllcmc 
1586 B VouNf, Guas.zo'» Civ. C onv iv. 206 h, With my un* 
hn kic sport I have gotten your disgraces a i6m6 Bacon 
(W ebster 1864), '1 he mis. rc nange continually of favours 
and disgraces. x6«x Hoiihks (,ovf. 4 Sot.xv. ft 18 2^,7 If 
it command somewhat to be done, which is not a dmgra* e 
to Go«l directly, but fioin whence by reawmiug disgrm efull 
consequence* may l>e derived, *739 Cinm h A pot. (175L) I. 
296 Several little disgraces were put upon them. 

t 2. The disfavour of Fortune (as a disposer of 
human affairs) ; adverse fortune, misfortune. Obs. 

1 S9°GKFtNF Reuer too late (1600) 2 Midst the riches of 
lus lace, C »nefe dec iphred high disgtncc. 1600 IC. Biouni 
tr, C onesfaggto is Sent his ambassadors to the said Kin^, 
letting him understand of his disgrace 1633 Jf. C’ck.an tr 
I'mt&s / rav. i. 1 No disgraic of Fortune ought lo rsloign 
us from the duty which wc are bound to render unto God. 
1697 Drydfn / trg. Georg, iv. *43 r J hat other l«2ok« like 
Nature in l)is|{rnte. 

tb. A misfortune. Obs. 

x6bb R. Hawkins Voy .S .Sr/xfifl^) 173 With these dis- 
graces upon them and the hand of God helping us. 16x7 
l.tsander Sf ( at. iv 74, I shall alwaies bless my disgraces 
which have wrought mee this felicity. 1748 Smoi i *tt Rod. 
Rand. <1780) 1 187 Notwithstanding the di*gra< cs which 
had fallen to her share, she had not been so unlucky us 
many oilier* 

3. Dishonour in general or public estimation ; 
ignominy, shame. 

1393 Smakh A'/cA //, 1. i. 133, I slew him not; but (to 
mine owne disgrace] Neglected my swornc duly in that 
case. 1639 S. I>u VKKOtR tr. Camus' Admir /vent a 54 
If ever Tie saw him approai h his wife, he would., 
resist force by force .. to drive disgrace from bis house. 
*. 7 *» P01 tc Dune. 11 175 A seiond effort brought hut new 
disgrace. 1836 Fkoudk Hist. E.ng. (18581 II xi. 467 ’1 he 
disgrace which the queen's conduct had brought upon hrr 
family. 1863 Gto. F.liot Routola 11. xxiii, 'lilo shrunk with 
shudaering dread from disgrace. 

1 4. The expression of dishonour and reprobation ; 
opprobrium, reproach, disparagement ; an expres 
sio.i or term of reprobation. Obs. or atch 

. *5WA. Day Fng, Secretary n. (1^25 86 When a word 
is either in praise or disgrace . repeated 2608 lb*. Hail 
( har. Vertues 4 V. 102 If hcc list not to give a verbal 
disgrace, >el bee shakes his head and snulo 1617 - Recoil. 
I reat. 977 Lvery vice hath a title, and evny vertuc a dis* 
grace. t66o Inal Regie 174 You spake against the 
King by way of disgrace against Lain ami In* family 1676 
Honnrs Iliad ill. 33 'J hen Hector him with words of great 
disgrace Reproved. (1853 1 fvnyson Maud 1 1. i. 14 lie .. 
Heap’d on her term* of disgrace.] 

6 . An occasion or cause of shame or dishonour ; 
that which brings into dishonour. 

1390 Skknher E. Q 1. I. 3f To all knighthood it is foule 
disgrace, That such a cursed creature lives so long a space. 
1597 Shake 2 Hen. J V y 11. it 15 What a disgrace is it to 
me, to remember thy name? c iyi« Havnard (J->» And is it 
not a foul disgraic, 'I o lose the bolt&prit uf thy face? 1836 
Emerson F.ng. Traits, Wealth WVs. (Bohn) II. 60, 1 found 
the two disgraces .. are. first, disloyalty to Chun h and 
State, and, second, to be born poor, or to conic to poverty. 

17 * 



DISGRACE. 


DISGRADER. 


1875 Jowrtt Plato ( ed. y) V. 178 I* not the knowledge of 
\Nord* without ideas a tlixgrare to a man of sense? 

1 0. Marring oi the grace of anything ; disfigure- 
ment. Obs . 

158s IVttik Guas-ds ( iv. Cent'. 111. (1586) 126 To take 
away some wart, moalr, spot, or such like disgrace com* 
tiling by ihnuncc 1598 Si John's toll. Agree m, in Willis 
& CTaik Cantbudgt (tR8f») If. as* The Chimneys .. shall)© 
taken douen and Ra>s»d m some other Convenient place 
without dtsgr.M c of the new court. 

7. Want »f giao«\ fft. of person : ill-favoured- 
ntss^Ar); b. of mind: ungracious condition or 
character, rate. 

1596 Si'tNsi k /'.(*> ' xii. 28 1 heir garments . . Being all 
rag’d and tatter'd, their disgraces I)id much the more aug- 
ment. 1861 1 *. W.IN 1 iikoi* ( Vf it Drcrnte v. (18 it) 75 Kven 
a tout may he one of the outward signs by whicn wc betray 
the grace or dtsgt.ice that is in US. 

Disgrace (diqjrt* 1 **), v . (a. F. disgracier (i 552 
in II at/.- I)arm.), ad. It. riisgi aziare, f. disgrazia 
(see prcc ). So Sp. desgratiar. 1 

1 1. tram. To undo or mar tne grace of; to de- 
prive of (outward) grace ; to disfigure. Obs. 

*549 8* Stfrniioi o & H. Ps. ciii. 16 I.ike the flower .. 
Whose glosse and beauty stormy winds do utterly disgrace. 
1551 Roiunhon tr Mores V top 14 Rude and vtilearned 
sjiechc defaceth and disgr.u,eth a very good matter. 1999 
Wathrman bardie^ /unions 1 v. 60 The woman had her 
nose cut of, whetwiih the whole beautic of her face was 
disgraced. 1577 B. Googe H err shook' s Husb . it. (1586) 
115 b, Hi* paunch shal the lesse appeer, which both dis- 
graceth him and burdneth him. 1709 Boric Pis. Crit 24 
The slightest sketili . Is by ilbcolouring but the mote dis* 
grac’d. 1781 Cowpcr Conveis. 51 Withered stumps div 
grace the sylvan scene. 

t 2. To put to shame, put out of countenance by 
eclipsing. Obs. 

1CB9 Gkkfne Menakhon (Arh.) 3* Flora seeing her face, 
bids al her glorious flowers close theinselues, as being by 
her bcnutie disgraced. 1991 Nakhk P*tf. to S idney's A sir. 
tfr Stella , In thee ..the Lesbian Suppho with her lyric 
harpe i* disgraced. 

f b. To put out of countenance, abash, dismay. 

1607 Torshi r. Pour/, /leasts (i6s8) 160 Casting, burning 
torches into the face of the elephant; by which the huge 
beast is not a little disgraced and teriified 

3. To put out oi grace oi favour; to treat with 
disfavour, and hence with dishonour; to dismiss 
from (royal, etc.) favour and honour. 

1993 Nasiik 4 Lett. Confut 43 Followers, whose dutifull 
seruicc must not bee disgrac'd with a hitter repulse in anie 


.suite. 1600 K. Biount tr. i'onestaggw 63 Although he 
were without lands, and disgraced by Henry, yet being 
favoured by the people, he supposed that Henry dying, he 
chnulde . . be crowned. 1617 Br. H all Recoil. T teat . 133 
How easie is it for such a man, whiles the world disgraces 
him, at once to *c orne and nitty it. 1711 PorK Temp. 
Fame 294 Some she disgrac'd, and some with honours 
crown'd, 1745 P Thomas Jrnl Anson's l r oy. 2ifi HU Sub* 
jects. .whom he either disgrace* or honour*. 1895 Macaulay 
/list. Png II I. 268 (Jueensbcrry was disgraced for refusing 
to betray the interest', of the Protestant religion. 

f4. To bring into disfavour {with any one), or 
into the bad graces of any one. Obs. 

1594 Shark. Ruh. lit, 1. iii. 79 Our Brother ix imprison'd 
by your mealies, My selfe disgrac'd, and the Nobihtie Held 
in contempt. 1600 E. Biount tr . Conestaggio 35 Which hi* 
eninucs tooke a* an occasion to disgrace him with the King. 

+ 6 . To cast shame or discredit upon ; to bring 
(intentionally) into disgrace. Obs, 

1973 (_». Harvey Letter *bk . (Camden) 6 How xociablcly 
he hath dcit hi me . . to disgrace and slaundcr me in the 
toun. t <99 Shaks. Mink Ado 111 ii 130 As I wooed for 
thee to obtaine her, 1 will joyne with thee to disgrace her. 
a 1715 Hprnft (J.>, Men's passion* will carry them far in 
misrepresenting an opinion which they have a nnnd to dis- 
grace. 

t b. To put to shame. Obs . 

1394 Hookfr Pal. Pol 111. viii (1611) 97 They never v*e 
reason *0 willingly as to disgrace reason. 1595 T. Edwards 
Cephalus 4 Procris (1878* 45 For he that sorrow hath pos- 
xest, at last In telling of his tale is quite disgra'*t. 

t 0. To speak of dishonouring^ ; to reprobate, 
disparage, levilc, vilify, speak slightingly of, 

O^S. 

1589 Pittpnham Png. Poesie 1. nix (Arli.) 57 Such .. 
would persuluentuic reprouc and disgrace euery Romance, 
or slim t historical! ditty. 1 i6xt Chapman l had 1. 24 The 
general .. viciously disgrac'd With violent terms the priest. " 
161a Dkavton Poly-olb, vi. Notes 93 A Patriot, and so true, 
that it to death him greeuex To lieare hi* Wale* disgrnc’t. 
1671 Baxter Holiness Design Ckr. Kiv. 19 ’] hey all agree 
to cr> down sin in the general and to disgrace it. 17*0 
Lett.fr. London Jrnl. (1731) 46 Again he disgraces the 
Ale. 

7. To biing (as an incidental consequence"' shame, 
dishonour, or discredit upon ; to be a disgrace or 
shame to ; to reflect dishonour upon. 

[1980 Sidney Anadia (1633) 216 Leaning only Mop*a 
behind, who disgraced weeping with her countenance.] 1593 
SiiAks Luir 718 Against hunsclf he sounds this doom, 

T hat through the length of times he stands disgraced, 
1600 — A. L. 11 iv. a, I could finde in my heart to 
disgrace my mans appareli, and to cry like a woman. 1608 
P 'l. / ss. Pot. .y Mor. 116 h. Often .. such as became 
a meaner nail well, have failed in a greater, and disgraced 
it. 175a Johnson Rambler Ho. 19 6 P7 Of his children .. 
some may disgrace him by their follies. 1784 Cow per Tiroc. 


531 Such \ u ious habits a* disgrace his name. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Png I 187 '1 he utroatics which had disgraced the 
insurrection of Lister 1888 J. H. Hi UNT Re/ t Png. I. 
479 The most cruel act against heretics that disgraced our 
Statute Book. 


Hence Disgraced ppl. a Disgracing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a, 

198a N. Lichrpield tr. Cartanheda'i Com/. R. Ind. xvii. 
45 He thought the &Amc a disgracing vnto him. 159X 
Shark. Two Gent . v. iv. 133 Your Grace is welcome to 
a man disgrac'd. 159a R. D. I Iypnerotomachia 94 They 
would . . fling the same (flowers) in the face* of their pur*u- 
ing lover* . . maintaining their fained disgracing*, a 1879 
Hobbs* Rhet. 11. ii. (1681) 47 Contumely, 1* the disgracing 
of another for hi* own pastime. 180a Mkh. Jake West fnf. 
Father HI. 145 T*hc poor, .disgraced Selbortie. 1807 Sir R. 
Wilson yr*tl. u July in Life (1862) 11 . viii. 309 A* Buona- 
parte passed . , he gave the right-hand file one of his dis- 
gracing crosses. 

Disgraceful (disgifi-sful), a. [f. prec. sb. + 
-ful: cf. grateful.] 

+ 1. Void of grace, unbecoming, unpleasing: the 
opposite of graceful. Obs . 

1991 Shaks. i Hen. VI , 1 i. 86 Away with these dis- 
gracefull wayling Robes ! 1615 G. Saniws Trav. 67 A cer- 
tain blacke powder .. which by the not di*gracefuil stain- 
ing of the litis, doth better set forth the whitrnessc of the 
eye. 1701 Eng. 1 he o/hrast. 180 Whatever is counterfeit 
grows nauseous and uisgrat eful, even with those things, 
which when natural are most graceful and charming 

2. Full of, or fraught with, disgrace; that brings 
disgrace upon the agent ; shameful, dishonourable, 
disreputable. 

1997 Hanh-l r/r'. IVars v. lxiv, Stained with black dis- 
graceful crimes, a 1744 Popk (J.', To retire behind their 
i Imriot* was a* little disgraceful then, as it is now to alight 
from one’s horse in a battle. 1794 Southey Botany-hay 
Pel. iii. The poor soldier .. goes In disgraceful retreat 
through a country of foes. < 1874 Gkffn Short Hist. iv. f 3. 
185 'lne disgi aceful submission of their leaders. 1 89a Sir 
A. Keklwk h in Law Times' Rep. 140/1, 1 do think it is 
disgraceful for directors to .. issue such a prospectus. 

3. Inflicting disgrace, disgracing, degrading, op- 
probrious, contumelious, a. Of actions. 

1640 Bp. Hall Rem li’ks. (1660) 39 Our speculative skill 
i* wont to be upbraided to Us, in a disgracelull comparison 
of our unanswerable prartise. 1651 (see Disgrace sb, 1 cl. 
*784 Foote Patron til. Wks. 1799 J. 158 Such disgraceful, 
such contemptible treatment ! 1836 If. CoLKRitxiF North. 

Wort hut (1853) I. 49 It doe* not appear that Sir Samuel . . 
ever submitted to this disgraceful punishment, 
fb. Of words. Obs. 

1608 ix Br. Hml Medit, Virtues 1. f 52 In the revenge 
of a disgracefull word against themselves, 161 x Cotgr, 
s. v. I't/enif , l aide Vileme , slaunderous, reproac hfull, dm- 
gracefull, defamatorie teurmes. x6i| Sir F. CoTTiNi.roN 
in Ellis Ong, Lett. Ser. 1. III. 109 If any of base qualyty 
shall use dixgracrfull wordes unto a Jintlcman, he is . . sent 
to the gallics. 1774 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. vi. (1876) 383 
These terrific and disgraceful epithets with which the poor 
imitators are *0 often loaded. 

Disgraoefolly (di&gr^-bfvdi), adv . [f. prcc. 
•f -i.y -.1 In a disgraceful manner, with disgrace; 
shamefully, ignomiuiously. f Formerly also, With 
opprobrium, opprobrious! y, contumeliously. 

1604 Hieron ll’hs, I. 478 Some of whom to my griefe 
I haue heard sneake very disgrav efully, some very scorne- 
fully. a 16 6k kn ifr Worthies (1840) III. 11 The scholar* 
of Oxford took up the body of the wife of Peter Martyr, 
who formerly had been disgracefully buried in a dunghill. 
*781 Cower* P xpost. 661 His (name) that seraphs tremble 
at, is hung I)isgracefuUy on every trifler’s tongue. 1893 
J. Strong Neiv Era xvi. It* progrex* t* painfully and 
disgracefully blow. Mod. lac work lias been disgracefully 
scamped. 

Disgra’cefulneas. [f. as prec. + -nesh.] 
The quality or condition of being disgraceful; 
shamefulness, ignominy. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poe trie (Arh.) 61 These men. .by their 
owne dixgrnccfulnex, disgrace the most gracefull Poesie. 

Lank Arab, N/s. lll. 486, I knew .. that there was 
no disgraccfulnesx in him . . the turpitude and disgraceful- 
ness were in my sinter. 1880 Daily Newt 9 Jan. 5 2 Har- 
barous ns hanging is, its disgraceful ness and horror possibly 
act a* deterrent influence*. 

t Disgraxement. Obs. [f, Disgkace v, + 
-mknt.] The action of disgracing; also, concr. 
that which causes disgrace. 

196* T. Norton Calvins Inst. t. i Synce we haue ben 
spoylcd of the diuine appareli, our shameful nakrdnesse dis- 
closeth an infinite hcap>e of filthy dixgracementex. ictx J. 
Blll H addon's Answ. Osor. 454 I)efacinge* ami dis- 
gracements of Religion. 1647 H. More Poems 169 That 
disgraccmcnt of Philosophic . . this Thcorie Might take 
*t away. 

Dilgracer (disgrr‘*sDj). [f. n* prcc. -h -er 1 .] 
One wno or that which disgraces; one that ex- 
poses to shame or causes ignominy ; f an oppro- 
brious reviler (cbsA. 

* 57 ° v Math. /'ref. 46 The .. continual! disgracer of 
Gods Vcrilie. 1589 Nashe Almond /or Parrat 15 a, He 
began to .. shew himselfe openly a studious dixgraccr of 
antiquitie. 1660 R. Coke Posuer 4- Snbj. 267 A Reproachcr 
or disgracer of hi* Maiestic* Government. 173* Swift 
Exam, Abuses Dublin, I have given good advice to those 
infamous disgracer* of their sex. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. 
prance 1. 383 Who. .were such disgracer* of human 
nature. 

)| Disgracia, -grazia. [Sp. desgracia (-grS|>ya) 
disgrace, misfortune, unpleasantness, It. disgrazia 
(-gratsya), formerly disgratia .] An unpleasant 
accident, misfortune. 

*739 Gibber Apol . (1756) h 114 When it has been hi* ill 
fortune to meet with a disgraccia. 1I45 Ld. Campbell 
Chancellory (1837) IV. Uxxix. 174 This disgraxia happened 
from meeting a line of brewer’s drays at Charing Cross. 


t DiagTA'ciAtaly, adv. Obs . rare- 1 , [as if 
f. *disgraciate adj., ad. It. dtsgraziato, jn Florio 
disgratiato 'graceless 1 .] Ill-favouredly, unhappily, 
unplcasingly. 

a 1734 North Exam. t. i. f 28 All this he would most dis- 
graciately obtrude by his quaint 'Pouch of * confirming all 

Disffraeious (di*gr?**jM), a. Also 6-7 tioua. 
[a. F. at'sgnu ieux (1518 in Hatz,-Darm.), f. L)is- 4 
+ gracicux > perh. after It. dtsgrazioso ‘graceless, 
full of disgrace’, (Florio) : cf. Gracioubj 
1. Ungracious, unfavourable, unkind. 'Whs. 

1998 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 144 Detgne 
rather to quicken them by a gracious regard, then to kill 
them by a disgratioux repulse. 1803 Breton Dign. or Ind. 
Men 207 What indignities are these to prove the dixgratious 
Nature of Man ? 1837 Nrw Monthly Mag. XL 1 X. 343 Any 
one of the disgracioua cavillers. 

1 2. Out of favour ; in disfavour ; disliked. 
Obs. 

1994 Shaks. Rich. ///, 111. vii. 113 I doe suspect I haue 
done some offence, That sccmex dLgraciou* in the Cities 
eye. Ibid. iv. iv. 177 If I he so dUgrncious in your eye, loft 
me march on, and not offend you, Madam. x6xx Steed 
Hitt. Gt. But. ix. xvi. (1632) 849 As for these cause* he was 
in highest grace with the' King, .so hee was the more dis- 
graeioux or nated of the people. 

+ 3. Disgraceful, shameful. Obs. 

1619 Trades Imr . in Hart. Mite . (M&lh.) 111 . 308 The lazy 
and dixgraciou* merchandise of our coasters. 

4. Without grace of manner; uncomely; unbe- 
coming. 

X870 Moricr Rep. Land Tenure in Pari. Papers CLXIIL 
303 , 1 heard geneial complaints ..of their [the women’s] 
dixgracious attempts to follow the fashion*. 

t Diflgra-ciously, adv. Obs. [f. prcc. + -LY 2.] 
In a disgracioua manner; with disgrace or indig- 
nity ; without grace, ungraciously. 

1618 Hist. P. War beck in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 95 
He read it in publirk, and that .so disgraciously (etc.]. 1619 

lime's Storehouse ii. 18a (L.) All. .were cythcr at la*t div- 
gratiously killed, or else rece> ved some great overthrow. 

t Disgra oive, a. Obs. rare . [irreg, f. Dis- 
grace v. + -ivk : cf. coercive A\ Conveying or tend- 
ing to disgrace or reproach ; disgraceful, shameful. 

xooa Boys Wks. 413 The Syrian raca , which is a disgracive 
term. 16*7 Feltham Resofvet 1 xxvii, 47 T hey are unwisely 
ashamed of an ignorance, which is not disgraciue. Ibid. 1. 
lx x viii. 120 lie that will Question euery disgraciue word, 
which he hears is Spoken othim, shall haue much trouble. 

Dilgrad&tion (disgrad^n). ? Obs. [n. of 


_ [disgradr'-Jan). ? Obs . [n. 

action f. Disgradr vi] Punitive deprivation of 
rank, degree, or dignity ; = Degradation 1 1. 

im-M Chambers C>/. Degradation , in our law-books 
called degradation, and deposition. (Not in Tcrmts de la 
Ley, Cornell, Blount, who have dtsgrade , hut not ditgrada • 
/ ton 1 ^ z86x W. Br.u. Did, Law Scot. 291/3 Disgradation, 
Deposition, or Degradation ; the stripping a person forever 
of a dignity or degree of honour. 

Diftgr&de (disgr^-d), v. Also 5-6 dysgTade, 
dis~, ayagrate, 6 desgrade. [ad. OF. desgrader , 
by-form of degrader , ad. late L. degrad are, Pr. de- 
gradar , desgradar : for frequent Romanic inter- 
change of de-, dcs -, see Dk* I. 6 .] tram. To depose 
formally, as a punitive measure, from honourable 
rank, degree, or dignity ; — Degrade v. a. 

c 1430 Lvno. Bochas vm. i. (1554) 177 b, Fortune list him 
to disgrade Among hi* knightes. 1969 Nkwton Cicero's 
Okie Age 28 b. Sore against my will was it, when I deposed 
and dysgrodeu L. Flaminiu* of his semitourship. x6xx Steed 
Hist. Gt. Brit, rx xvii. (1632) 869 He was first solemnly 
degraded, his guilt spurs cut from his hcclcs by the Master- 
Cooke. x88o Dixon Windsor HI. vii. 67 Voted that the 
late duke be dixgraded from his dignity as a knight. 1888 
Circular to Senate by Coll. 0/ Med. Durham Umv ., Sup- 
posing the Durliam University to possess already the power 
to disgradc its Graduates. 

b. To deprive of ecclesiastical status; = De- 

grade v 2 b. 

c 1380 Wyclip Wks. (1880) 246 Ony symple mon . . schal 
be enprisoned, disgratid or brent 1460 Capc.kave Ckron . 
11a Formosa* .. was degraded be Jon the Pope fro all the 
ordres of the Cherdi onto lay astat. 1980 Exam. H. 
B arrows . etc in Hart. Misc. (Malh) II. a8 Q. Are yow a 
Minister? A. No, I was one after your orders. O. Who 
disgraded yow? A. I degraded my self through Gods 
mercy by repentance. 1841 Prynne Ant ip. 98 They did not 
disgrade and deprive from holy Orders such Malefactors. % 

Hence Diagra'ded ppl. a., Degra ding vbl. 
sb. 

1931-* Ad 33 Hen, VI l / c. t A certific&t under his scale 
textifiynce the said disgrodtnge. 1948 Bale Eng. Votaries 
it. Liv (T. s.v. Degrade), He once yet againe depaitcd the 
realme with his disgraded abbots. 160a Sega r Hon. Mil. 
tfr Civ. it. iv. 55 The King of Arrnes and other Heralds cast 
the warme water vpon the disgraded Knights face . . saying 
Henceforth thou shalt be called by thy right name, Traitour. 
1641 Termes de la Ley (1708) 357 By the Canon Law there 
are two kinds of Degrading*; the one summary, by word 
only, and the other solemn, by Devesting the party disgraded 
from . . the Ensigns of his Order or Degree. 

t Di*gr»*dem«nt. Obs. ran ~ *. [f. prec. + 

•MENT.J m DlBORADATlON J DkORADATIOM < I. 

1938 Fitzherb. Just. Peas 107 b, With certifycat therof 
under hi* seal) testifyenge the sayde dysgradement. 

t Disgra'd^r. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. asprcc, + -ER^.] 
One who degrades from a position of honour. 

a 1803 T. Cartwright Confut. R hem. N. T. Pref. (1618) 
17 Disgracer* and disgraders of the Scripture haue taught 
men to say, that the copies are corrupted. 
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DX8GUX8S. 


t X>isfr*’duate, v. Obs. [f. Dia- 7 b + Gba- 
doatb »a] /runs. To depose from a degree or dig- 
nity, deprive of rank or privilege ; « Disorade, 
D son a du ATI. 

t$ai Tindalr Obed. Ckr . Man 73 b, Vf they be of mine 
anointed, and beare my marke, disgresse them (I wold saye, 
dhgraduate them), iuo Nicoll# Thueyd. 137 (R.)lhe 
saiae Lacedemonian* did desgraduate and declaire those to 
be deffamed and dishonoured, that were takene by the 
Athenyans in the Islande 

t Dilffr*#’, v. Obs. rare . [a. OF. desgre-cr 
(Froissart) to disagree, f. des- y Dih- 4 grPer to 
agree: see Grre v .] intr. To be out of agi ce- 
ment or harmony ; to Disagree. 

1530 Palsor. 310/1, I dixgre, I agre a mysse, as syngars 
do, or one note with an other . . These synggyng men disgree. 

t DiBgre« m«nt. Obs. ran. [f. prec. + 
-MBNT .1 Discord, Disagreement. 

1303 Hawes Examp, Virt . vii. 148 Without disgremont or 
contradiccyon. 

Dilgregato (di-sgr/gr't), v. [f. L. disgregdt 
ppl. stem of disgregdre to separate, f. Dis- 1 + 
greg-tm (grex) flock, gregdre to collect (in a flock).] 
Hence Di'sgregated ppl. a, 

+ 1. trans. To separate, sunder, sever (from'), 

*593 Nashe Christ' s T. 64 b, It pleased our louing cruci- 
fied Lord . . to disgregate his gifts from the ordinarie 
meanes 

2 . To Separate into individual parts, disintegrate. 

1603 Holland Plutarch ' s A/Wr. 630 (K ) Heat doth loosen, 
disgregate, scatter, and dissolve all thick things. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos, lx. (1701) 423/1 Heat seems to consist 
of rare parts, and disgregate* bodies. 1716 Monro Anat. 
Nerves (1741) 4 The Dura Mater is closely wrapt round 
them, to collect their disgregated Fibres. 

1 3 . According to obsolete theories of vision : To 
scatter or make divergent (the visual rays) ; hence, 
to dazzle, confuse, or dim (the sights Obs . 

a 163* Donne Serm. xevi. IV. 2*5 The beanies of their 
eye* were scattered and disgregated . . so as that they could 
not confidently discern him. c 164$ Howri l Lett. 11. li, Her 
sight is presently daxled and disgregated with the lcfulgcncy. 
Ibui. I. \i. Iv, Black doth congrcgat, unite and fortihe the 
sight; the other doth disgregat, scatter and enfeeble it. 

Disgregation (disgrfg? 1 Jan\ [n. of action 
f. prec.: see -ation.] Separation of individuals 
from a company, or of component parts from a 
whole mass ; disintegration, dispersal ; spec . in Chern. 
separation of the molecules of a substance by heat 
or other agency. 

1611 Florio Disgregatione , a scattering, a disgregation. 
a x8s8 Br. Andrewks in Southey iom.pl. Bit. Ser. 1. 
(1850) 354 Without it [concord] a gregation it may be, but 
no congregation. The con is gone; a disgregation rather. 
i«S 3 M anton Exp. James v. 9 In troubles there are not so 
many scatterings and disgregations in Christ’s flock. 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 763 These Diseases do 

f resuppose a Disgregation of Humours. «86 S (jROTE Plato 
. i. 56 The partial disgregation of the chaotic mass. 

Diegress, -ion, obs, ff. Digress, -ion. 
fDisgro*BS, v . Obs . rare~ l . [?f. Dis- 7 a + 
L. {>ressns step, taken as = gradus step, degree, 
position ; and nence a synonym of Disgiiade. (Or 
possibly an early corrupt form of Disgrace t/.)] 
xgsSJsce DiscraduateJ. 

tDlSgrOBS (disgidu-s), v. Obs, [ad. i6thc. F. 
dcsgrossir t desgrosscr * to lessen, make small, fine, 
or less grosse, to polish, refine* (Cotgr. 1611), 
mod.F, tugrossir , f. des-, Dis- 4 +gros, grosse thick, 
big, Gross.] trans . To make finer or less gross ; 
spec, applied to the initial reduction in thickness 
of metal bars that are to be made into wire. 


1611 Florio Disgrossamento } a refining, a dixgrossing. 
1838 Patent Rolls 7 May, Fyning, refyning, disgrossing . . 
of all gold and silver. 186s Petty Taxes 85 If ]>ullion be 
wrought into plate and utensil*, or disgrost into wire or lace. 
x88v M. Taubman London's Tn. 6 In another apartment is 
. . Disgrossing, Flatting and Drawing of Gold. . Wyre. 1813 
Honk Anc, Myst. 250. 

b. fig, (unless misread for disawss , Discuss). 

1508 St. Papers Hen . dll, XI. 330 The matters . . beyng 
not before disgrossed and brought to a conclusion. 

t Disgrn'bble, v. Obs . rare. [f. Dis- 5 + 
*grubbU y perh. for grumble 1 - Disoru ntlb. 

1889 C. Hatton 16 Apr. in if. Corr, (1878) II. 131 S f R fc 
Atkins is soe disgrubbl’d not to be Ch. J. of y^ Com. Pleases 
y* he sath he will not have his brothers scimm milke. 

Disgruntle (disgnrnt’l), v . Now chiefly U.S. 
tf. Dis- 5 + Gruntle v. freq. of Grunt], trans. 
To put into sulky dissatisfaction or ill-humour ; to 
chagrin, disgust. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

t88a H. Cave Hist. Popery IV. 79 Hodge was a little dis- 
gruntled at that Inscription, a 1683 Sir P. Warwick Mem . 
Chas. I (1701) 226 [He] would not be sent unto her house . . 
which the Lady was much disgruntled at. 17*6 Amherst 
Terrw Fit, xlviii. 256 M'Phelim finds his prince a little dis- 
gruntled. i98a C. Thornton Conyers Lea xii. 224 The fair 
Tabitha retired to her room somewhat disgruntled. 1884 
Lisbon ( Dakota) Star 18 July, [He] is very much disgruntled 
At Cleveland's nomination. 

Hence XMsgnrntleA ppl. a . ; also DUgm ntU- 
xasnt, moody discontent. 

1847-78 Halliw., Disgruntled, discomposed. Clone. 1869 
Voice (N. Y.) 12 Sept., Partisans in all stages of dhqp-untle- 
ment were wandering aimlessly about. *•9 * Bryce in Cm- 
temp. Re v. Jan., A melancholy or gloomy or — to use An 
expressive American term— a ‘disgruntled ' temper. 


Diftguiaal (disgaizal). rare . [f. Disguise v. 

4 -al J The action of disguising. 

1898 Cotterell tr. Cassandra lit. 908 To open hi* heart 
to her without any dbguiaal. 1834 Tatis Mag. 1 488 The 
covering invented for their disgutsal. 

Dilgtlif# (disgoi'z), v. Forms : 4 degise, 
(•gyae, desgyie), 4-5 des-, disgieo, -gyse, dya- 
guyae, 5 -6 disguyae, 5-7 deagutse, 5- disguise, 
(6 disgeaee, 6-7 disguise; Sc . 6 dis(e)agyee, 
diflsagyisa). [ME. desgist'n y degise-n % etc., a. 
OF. desgttisier, de gutsier (1 ith c. in Littrc), later 
desgteiser, mod.F. digitiser, Pr. detguisar, f. des- t 
de - (Dk- I. 6) 4 Romanic (It., Sn , Pg., Pr.) guisa } 
F*. guise (1 ith c.V a. OHG. wtsa manner, mode, 
appearance (cf. \Vihb sb.) : the primary sense was 
thus * to put out of one's usual guise, manner, or 
mode (of dress, etc.).'] 

+ 1. trans. To alter the guise or fashion of dress 
and appearance of (any one) ; esp. to dress in a 
fashion different from what has been customary or 
considered appropriate to position, etc. ; to dress 
up fantastically or ostentatiously; to deck out. Obs. 

c stag Poem Times Edw. ti, 355 in Pol. Songs iCatndrn) 
33S Nu ben theih so degysed and diverseliche i-diht,Unncthe 
may men knowe a gleman from a kniht. 136a Lanol P. Pi. 
A. Frol. 24 In Cuniinaunce of clo}rfnge quemtcliche dc-gvset. 
c 1400 Rom. Kosea*$o He that loveth trewely Shulde. , nym 
disjjysenJn queyntyse. 1480 Caxion Chron. Eng. ccxix. 
309 Mortimer dUgiKed him with wonder riche clothes out 
of at inaner re.son both of shapyng and of weryng. 1539 
T. Chapman in Chron. Or. Eriars (Camden) p. xv, The per- 
fection of Christian livyng dothe not consiste in dome ccrc- 
monyes .disgeasing our sclffes aftyr Mraunge fassions. 1563 
Horn. n. hxc. Appar. (1859) 31 2 Many men care not what they 
upend in disguising themselves, ever . . inventing new fashions, 
t 2. To make different in manner, mode, or dress 
(from others). Ob r. 

1340 Ayenb. 97 Hi is *o]>li<*he newe ami desgised uram 
o)»re la^es. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 9^* (Mat/.) Amonge* 
wymmen he spanne, In theyre hnbyte disguysed from & ttum. 
*555 Watreman Eardle Emtons 11. iv. 143 Ihci ware dis- 
guised fro y « commune manor of other. 

t 3. To transform ; to alter in appearance (/torn 
the proper or natural manner, shape, etc.); to 
disfigure. Obs. 

1393 Gowpr Conf. 1. 16 pei scholden noght . . The Papacic 
so dc*euise vpon diurrse election. 153* Covhrdai k Eidus. 
xii. 18 Wliyle he inakeih many wordesTnc shall dysguyse hi* 
countenaunce. 7 a 1530 Dunbar's Poems. Freiris Bemvick 
47^ Hot gif it wrr on sic a maner wyis* Him to tianslait or 
cllis dissagyis* Fra his awin kynd in-to nnc vder stait. 1570 
Tomson C alvin' s Serm. / //«. 49/2 He [Saint Paul] reproveih 
hi* enitmes which disguised the lawe of God. 1593 Siiaks. 
Lmr. 14*2 Her checks with thap* and wrinkles were dis- 

f uised ; l)f what she wa* no semblance did remain. 1897 
)rypen sEneui (J.', 1 hey saw the fate*, which tuo well 
they knew, Though then disguised in death. 

4. To change the guise, or dress and personal 
Appearance, of (any one) so as to conceal identity ; 
to conceal the identity of by dressing as some one 
or in a particular garb. (Now the leading sense.) 

c 1350 \ym. Patent e 1677, 8c }ef }e were disgised & di^t 
on any wise . . 3c wold be aspicd. 1393 Gow vnConJ 1 1 227 
She cast in her wit . . Hou *he him mighie *0 desguisc i hat 
no man shuld his body know. 1513 Sticwaki- Cron. 
Scot. III. 207 Robert the Brut e wn Jer the levis greme 
.. Oft disagysit in anc scmpill weid. 1555 Kokn />e<adcs 
176 ‘Uhey come di*gui*ed in an olln-r halnle. 1803 Knoi lf.h 
Hist. Turks (16381 63 Disguised in the habit of a 'lurk. 
1710 Gay iWms (1745) II. 167 The xhepherd’s garb the 
woman shall disguise, c 1850 A rob. Nts. (Ktldg.)2Q7 She 
disguised him in woman’* clothe*. 188a Fkki man A mer. 
Led. v. 153 A friend disguised in the garb of an enemy. 
Mod. He attempted to escape disguised as a monk, 
b. refl. 

*34° Ayenb. 158 Inc hou uele wyren he [pc dyeuel] him 
desgyzep. c 1274 Chaucer Troylus v. 1570(1577) Yn purpo* 
gret, Hym self lyk a Pylgrym to drgysc. 1535 Co\ t kl»ai e 
1 Kings xiv. 2 Disguise the, *0 that no man perceaue that 
thou art leroboains wyfe. 13M Lyndehay Satyre 721 Wee 
man turnc our claithis. .And ois-ag>»c v*, that na man krn 
vs, i8tx Bihlic i Kin^sxx. 38 The prophet, disguised him- 
sclfe with ashes vpon his face. 1847 Mrs. A. Ki rk Hist. 
Senna xvi. 290 The wife of Mi lose h wa* obliged to disgube 
herself in the ares* of a Servian female peasant. 

5. To alter the appearance of (anything) so as to 
mislead or deceive as to it; to exhibit in a false 
light; to colour; to misrepresent. 

1398 Trfvisa Barth de i\ R . xvit vi. (Tollem. MS.), This 
Aloe Caballinum 1* disused [so/histuaiur] with pouder of 
safron and vynegre, yt it is ten si]** plungid berin^ and 
dryed. 1823 L11. Hekhkht in Ellb tV/^. Left. Ser. 1. III. 
166 To palliate and disguise those thinge* which it concernes 
them to knowe. 1889 Gai.k Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 11 Plato's 
custome to desguise the Traditions he received from the 
Jew*. 173J Lfdiapd Sfthos II, vit. 127 Some merchant* 
endeavour to di*gui*e and put off a bad commodity. xS$5 
Macaulay Hist . Eng, IV. 254 '1 o speak the truth, that wa* 
to *ay, substantial truth, a little disguised and coloured. 

6. To conceal or cloak the real state or character 
of (anything) by a counterfeit »how or appear- 
ance. 

1599 Shak«. Hen. V. ui. L 8 Then imitate the action of 
theiyg er -• Disguise lair Nature with hard-fauour'd Rage. 
1881 Dryden Abs. hr A chit. 740 This moving Court, that 
caught the People* Eyes, And seem’d but Pomp, did other 
Enas disguise. 17*8 Adv. Caft. R. Boyle 104, I think to 
disguise our Thought* is an Art better lost, than learnt. 
1853 Sir H. Dovolas Miht . Bridges (ed. 31 203 A feint to 
disguise the real intention. 1896 Emerson Eng. Trails , 


Race Wits. (Bohn) II. 31 The horse find* out who U afraid of 
it,and does not disguise its opinion. 

7. To conceal or hide (a material thing) by any 
superficial coating or operation. 

*59* Sylvester Du Bartasx. ii. 165 Yet think not, that 
this Too-too-Much remises Ought into nought; it but the 
Form disguises In hundred fashions. ijjeWitsiKY Hymns , 
'All Praise to Hun' ii, The deepest shades no more disguise 
T han the full Blaze of Day. 179* Hasiiiton Rathdl,t'x 
Dyeing I. 1 t. iv. 66 T he colouring particle*, are there dis- 
gubedby an alkali, stao Scorksry Ate . Ar%ti ^ Reg. I. 116 
An insulated cliff, .being nearly perpendicular, is never dis- 
guised with snow. 

b. To conceal the identity of under a different 
name or title. 

1834 S. Du Vfrgkr tr. Camus' Admtr. Events 50 Whom 
we will disgube under the name of Anaclele. 1806 Surr 
Winter in Load. ted. 3) 1. 69 The new title, .did not diKgui»e 
the old friend. 

8 . Elect r. To conceal the presence of by neutral- 
ization ; to dissimulate. (Usually in passive .) 

1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos | 278 When two insulated con- 
ducting l>odie* are differently electrified, and approached 
towards each other, so as to he within the influence of their 
mutual attraction .no sign* of ele< tricity arc* communicated 
by either to a pith hall electrometer Conner ted with them. . 
The electric fluids arc thus said to betome disguised, or 
paralysed, by their mutual attractive action. Ibid, | 288 
On turning the machine, the positive elet tricity accumu- 
lating in the inside of the battery becomes disguised hy the 
inducting action of the outside coating. 

0. To intoxicate (with liquor), arch. (pa. pple. 
still in slang use : see Dihguihkd 6 ). 

x« 6 s J. H tv wood Pro v. 4 Fpigr. (1867) 184 Three cuppe* 
full at' once shall oft dysgyse thee. 1818 Dhonfy Gentle 
Craft *1648) H »v h, Wc will ^rt him out to the tavern and 
there cattle him to be disguised, that he shall neither In- 
able to stand nor go. 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. » r8 
It may *0 stupifle and disguise them, that they may be the 
more easily master'd. 1808 7 I. Berfsford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) xx. 250 Sure, fuddling a trade i* Not lovely 
in Ladies, Since it thus can disguise a Soft sylph like Eliza, 

1 10. intr. To dissemble. Obs. 

Sidney A nadta (1622) 97 Zelmane .disguise not with 
me in words, as I know thou doest in apparcll. 1x88 A. Day 
A ng. Secretary it. (1625) 94 But if I should .tell you. .you 
might thinke I did not then disguize with you. 

Disguise (dis^i'z), sb. Also 4 degiae, -yao, 
7 disguise, [f. Disgujmb v.] 

+ 1. Alteration of the fashion of dress from that 
which has been usual ; new or strange fashion (esp. 
of an ostentatir u-t kind). Obs. 

1340 Ham rot e Pr. Consc. 1518 In pompc and pride and 
vanite, In *clcouthc manrrs and se»c drgyse pat now cs used 
of many wy*c. Ibid. 1524 For xwilk degise* and suilk 
maiiers . Byfor pis tyme no ha* noght brn. 1994 Loim.i. 
Wounds Civ. War in Ha/I. Dodsley \ \\. 143 Prisoners of 
divers nations and sundry disguises. 

2. Altered fashion of dress and personal appear- 
ance intended to conceal the wearer’s identity; the 
state of being thus transformed in appearance for 
conceal ment’s sake. 

xa. . Coerde L. 96a The kyng hym fabaroun] tolde. .Hou 
hefoundc hym (Rychard] in disguise. *80$ Shak*. Lear\. 
ui. 220 The banish'd Kent ; who, in disguise, Follow’d his 
enemy king, and did him service. 18*9 B. Harris Panvat's 
Iron Age 214 In this extremity he left that City in disguise. 
*7»8 Adr>. Capt. R. Boyle 195 Hi* manner of going to the 
Appointment was in Dtnguise. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 29 
F 6 T hey concluded me a gentlewoman in disguise, a 1839 
Prakd Poems (1864) 1. 8 'Twas a Fairy in disguise, 
b. fig. A disguised condition or form. 

1709 Celcbr. Beauties id in Poet. Misccll, (T’onson) vi. <14 
Praise undeserv’d i* Scandal in 1 >i*guise. 1741 Young Nt. 
i h. vit. 52 His grief is but his grandeur in disguise. 1751 
Johnson Ram/dcr No. 1R4 f ta None can tell whether the 
good that he pursues is not evil in di-guise. Mod. A blessing 
in disguise. 

3. 4 A dress contrived to conceal the person that 
wears it * (J.) ; a garb assumed in order to deceive. 

*596 SfFNSFtt E, (j. v vii. 2 1 Maguificke Virgin, that in 
quant disguise Of British armes dost maske thy royall 
blood. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. J V, it. ii. 78 Nrd, wherr nre our 
disguises? 1887 K. Chambfrlaynr St. Gt. Brit . 1.(1684) 
120 In 1648 tthc Duke] w a* .. conveyed in a Disguise or 
Habit of a girl beyond sea. 1849 James Woodman xiii, 
Now I bring you your disguise. 1875 Joweit Plato (ed. 2) 

I . 305 You were wrapped in a goatskin or some other disguise. 

D. transf. an A fig. 

*85$ Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701' i/a Their glory being 
intercepted . by some later disguise of altrrat ion or nddit ion. 
a X874 Clarendon Sun>. Leviath. (1676) 293 Without any 
other clothing or disguise of words. 1789 Jin sham Ess. 

II. xxxiv 248 This high-sounding language is merely the 
splendid disgube of ignorance. 1878 Mozlfy l ; ntv, Serm. 
iy. Ba Die passion obliged to act under a disguise become* 
different in its nature from the open one. 

4. Any artificial manner assumed for deception ; 
a false appearance, a counterfeit semblance or show ; 
deception. 

2831 J. Hayward tr. Biondtt Eromena 36 The Pilot (all 
disguise laid aside) said unto him. a 1855 Vines Lord's Supp. 
(1C77) 155 'Naked of all humane disguize*. tySt Cowrra 
t hanty 558 No works shall find acceptance, in that day 
When all disguises shall be rent away 1 nat square not truly 
s* ith the Scripture plan. x838TtitRi.WAU.f7rrcrr V. xliii. 973 
Philomclus now threw ofif all disguise. i86e CL Mroomi 
Rhoda Fleming vi, Perfect candour can do more for u* 
than a dark disguise. 

5. The act or practice of disguiting; conceal- 
ment of the reality tinder a specious appearance. 

1803 Shake. Mens, for M. ut. H. 994 So disguise shall by 
th' disguised Pay witn falshood fals*jtxacting. *847 Clares- 

57* -4 
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DON Hist. Reb. vi. (>843) 373 i Nor could he have been led 
into it . . by any open . temptation, but by a thousand dis- 
guise* and cozenages, a 17 so I’orn L horns Youths 4 / 'irgttts 
|8 Hence false tears, drents, disguises. 1746 WKtrv Prtne. 
Methodist 9 With ngard to Subtlety, Evasion, and His. 
guise. 1834 MnmtN Angler in It ales I. 252 Thou friend 
..to whom I communicate without disguise the inmost 
secrets of my breast. 1878 Moil ky Untv. Serin . 11. 32 The 
heathen defied the law uithin him. There was no disguise 
in Pagani'in. 

f0. A masque ; D18GW8TN0 3. Oh. 

16 mm If J<*nson Masque of Augurs Wk*. (Ktldg.) 630/3 
Disguise was t hr old Kuglish won! for a Masque. i6u 
Baiun Jim. I //, 345 Masques (which they then called Dis- 
guises) c 1630 Mu ion Passion iii, O what a mask was 
there, what a disguise. 

7. 1 Disorder by drink * (Johnson). 

1606 Smskh. An*. 4 l / 11. vii. 131 Strong Enobarbe Is 
weaker then the Wine, and mine nwnc tongue Splcct’s what 
it speukes. the wilde disguise hath almost Antii kt vs all. 
1611 B |(»nsmn Masque of A ururs Wks (Ktldg)6jo/z Dis- 
guise ! what mean you by that ? do you think that his 
majesty sits here to expect drunkards? 

8 . Eld Jr. See Dimguimk v. 8. 

1839 (l. Bird AVi/. Phil. f 286 In accordance with the con- 
ditions of the indue tion and disguise of electricity, it is 
obvious that an insulated jar cannot lie charged. 

Disguised (disgoizd), ///. a. [f. Disguise 

V. f-tlD.] 

1 1. Changed from the usual or natural guise or 
fashion: a. disfigured; b. altered in fashion of 
dress for the sake of modish display. Oh. 

1393 Gow ,fK Conf. III. a<io They sigh her clothes all dis- 
guised . . Her hnuc hangend unkempt about, c 1430 Utlgr. 
Iff Manhode iv. 11. (1869) 175 [hike beste was disgi*>d so 
vdeliche, and so foulu figured. *583 l Joutt lies 11. A \iets of 
A third (iBs'A .1*3 I he naughty stoinaiks of the daughtets 
of England are so maintained with divers disguised sorts of 
cost 1 3 apparcll, that (etc | 1589 Pffif Yale Yroy jj Where 

ladies t mop’d in rich disguised attire. 

+ 2. Of dress, etc. : Altered in fashion or assumed 
for the s.ikc of concealing the identity of the wearer 
or bearer. Oh. 

# M*3 Utlgr Sowte (Caxton *481) in. ii. 51 These haue ben 
fejned Keligyous ypoi rites Mith tlicyr de-guysed clothes. 
a *533 * n * Bi mm-ks Jluon iv. aj Chariot had a dy*gy*yd 
shylde hjimise he uolde not he knowen. 1548 Ham ('a ton , 
Jlen /'/.an 28 1 1 Mistruxtyng the sequele of y« matter, 
(hr] departed secretly in habitc disguysed, into Sussex. 1608 
I> T. Fss. Pol. 4 A/or. 08 Wine, doth unbare us of that 
disguis’d, and personated habit, under the which we are ac- 
customed to man he. 1660 Hi oust Poscobrl 51 Pro< ur'd 
him a pass from the Keliel commander* in a disguised name, 

3. Of persons, etc, : Dressed in a strange or as- 
sumed garb, or having the appearance otherwise 
changed, for the sake of concealing identity. 

1393 (Iowfr Conf, III.62 Ami he disguised decide away 
Hy ship. 1599 NI \kHioN S\o. Utl/aute 1. ti 17s Dbguisrd 
Hods . in pcnaiit* shape Prest to commit some exr» lable 
rape. 1639 T Brugih tr. Cantus' Masai Relat 146 I* Hiding 
no safely »n high ("Germany, we rame duwnc disguised into 
this info jour Germany. *«43 P h LS<-o it Me » /t o { 1 8 s* •) 1 . 33 j 
He. lay in ambush, directing the disguised Spaniards . to 
make signals. 1874 Mom k Compromise (1886) 180 The 
congregation in the old story were untouched by the dis- 
guised devil's eloquence it lacked unction. 

4. Ufa thing, etc. : Altcied in outward form so 
a* to appear other than it is. 

»5oo Si r NSFit I'. Q. 111. ii. 4 What inquest made her dis- 
semble her disguised kind? 163a Lmn.ow Trav. in. 119 
We may easily be deceived, by disguised and pretended 
» c .'ISOMS, 1 86a H. Si •kncfr First Prim. i. v. ft 3 j (1875) 120 
Convinced as he is that all punishment . is but n disguised 
beneficence. 1878 Prow king La Saisiaz jo Hindrance 
prosed but help disguised. 

+ 6. Concealed or hidden so as not to appear. 

139 4 Mari owk & Naxiif Dido t. i, Here in this bush dis- 
guised will I stand. 1677 Mrs. Bkiin Kover 111. i, Oh ! he 
Jay disguized. 

0. Intoxicated ; drunk, tipsy, arch, slang. 

*607 Dt ionfy.S /range l fist. (1841) 14 The saviors and the 
shipttien all, through foule exccsse of wine, Were so dis- 
guisdc that at the sea they shewd themselves like swine, 
lfist Massinc.fr St Dfkkfm Yi*g. Mart. in. m, liar. I am 
n prince disguised /hr. Disguised? How? drunk? 1667 
Dkylun Wild Gallant 1. i, 1 was a little disguised, as they 
say .Well, m short, I was drunk 1734 Cm stf kp. World 
Wk*. 1892 V. 2g j, 1 never saw him disguised with liquor in 
my life. i8at Sc ott Kenthv. xxix, What if they see me a 
little disguised? Wheicfore should any man be sober to- 
night? 1883 W. C. Russia l Jack's C ourtship in Longm. 
Mag. III. 18 A woman, disguised in liuuor, with a bonnet 
on her back. 1884 Bfsant C hilar. Gweon it. xxi, He was 
not ‘disguised’, hts speech was clear. 

Hence Dl*jpil*«#dlj adr.> m a disguised manner, 
in disguise ; Diaguiaodneaa, disguised state. 

s6ia Hr. Ham. Imprest of God 11 in AVt oil. Treat. (1614) 
674 But alas, the painted fai ch, and mannishnesse, and 
monstrous di*guiseune**e of the one sexe. 1631 Wfevfr 
Anc. Fun. Mom. 24 Hec . . fled disguiwdly by sea for his 
owne safety. < 1623 Prynnr H istrio-Afostix it. it. ii. (R.) The 
strange disguiseunessc of theatricnJI attires. 1683 J, Barnard 
Itje of Hey h h 172 (L) He .studied schism, and faction, by 
his own example, and hi* pen disguisedly. 

Disgniseless idisgoi zDs), a. [f. Disguise 
sh r -lknm,] Without disguise, undisguised. 

1850 Browning Xmas Eve <4 Easter Day 23a Naked and 
di*guH<lecs staved, And unevadable, the fact, 1876 
l-msei s Mag. XVlI. 427 Nature stood revealed before him, 
disgmselrss, not ‘ sophisticated \ 

Disgui sement. [f. Disguise v. a mbnt ; 
cf. Oh. liesguisement, mod.F. ettg-, a disguising, 
that which serves to disguise.] 


X. The fact of disguising, or of being disguised. 
Golding Calvin on Pout. cxi. 684 That they might 
not be put out of countenance by any fairc diagui*cment. 
163a Ltittc.ow Trav til. 82 To lend ..an old gowne, 
and a hlacke vaile for his disguisement. 1683 Pordage 
Myst . Div. 130 Blessed are they who through all these wile* 
and disguisements can find him. 1845 F lac lew. Mag. LVII. 
•jys No disguisement of natural form is attempted. 1885 
Times 1 j Apr. 4 3 Such dixguiscinetit was always a direct 
infraction of international and military law. 

2. That which disguises, or whereby disguising 
is effected ; a disguise ; a garb that conceals the 
wearer’s identity. 

1580 Sidnicv Arcadia (1622) 51 Assuring myselfe, that 
vnder lhat disguisement, I should find oporttiuiiie to re- 
ucale myselfe to the owner of my heart. 1590 SrfNShit 
/', ^>.111. vii. 14 What mister wight . . 'Phut in so straungc 
disj^uizement there did mnske. i8ot Strutt .Sposts ty Pad. 
m. 111 171 Minstrels and persons in disguisement*. i8»3 
Lajrm Fdia (i86<j) 36 In this disguisement he was brought 
into the hall. 1861 T. A. Tnoi loph La Feata II. xvii. t86 
To don a black disguisement, and put our own hands to the 
work of mercy. 

3. ft. Additions or accessories that alter the 
appearance ; adornments, bedbenments. 

1638 Bakfh tr. Faltacs Lett. lit. <1654) 105 It hath pnint- 
ings and disguisement*, to alter the purity of all worldly 
things. 1768 74 Tucki-k I.t. Nat. t (1852) fl. 153 Stripped 
of all the disguisornrnts, and foicign mixture* cast upon 
them. 1867 D. (i. Mitchell Fur, .Stud 199 If the charm- 
ing but costly disgui.sements of a park cannot be ventured 
u|x>n at once. 

Diagnis cr (disgoi zpj). [f. Disguise v. + -er 1 .] 
One who disguises, a. One who dresses himself 
up in ordtr to act in a pageant; a masker or 
mummer, a Cit iHKit. 

1481-90 Howard Houtdt. FIs. (Roxb ) 517 Payd ,. [for] 
stuff for dysgysers on Saynt Steven* tiny . . xvj d. 1494 
Haiiyan ( Aron. mi. ^58 l yte was put to the vesturi* of the 
disguysets. 1543 Hall < hion. % I/en. / 7//, an. 10 (R.) Y’ 
disgiiyxers dissended fiom y* rock, & daunced a great 
space. 

b. One who or that which changes appearances, 
and makes things appear other than they are. 

1586 T. II. /.a Pnmaud, f r. Acad. i. 628 He mu*t use 
great prudence to disccrne flatteicrs and tlisguiscrs of mat- 
ters. *603 Siiaks. Me as. for M . iv. ii. 186 Oh, death’s a great 
disguiscr. 1709 Horn To Swift 11 Aug., [Hr] is quite the 
icverse to you, unless jou are a scry dexlrou* disguiser. 
1890 Temple Far Mag. Jan. 2 2 The two main disguisers 
and disfigurer* of humanity, 

t Di*gfui‘«Uy f adv. Obs. [f. Disguisy a. -f 
-I.Y 2 .] Strangely, extraordinarily. 

c»3»3 Orfeo & //, 322 in T), loiing .Sd. Rem. (1R 3), An 
hundred tourstner were about, Degisclich and batatld stout. 

1 1330 ICtll. Palerne 485 Dcsparaged weic i dtsgisdi 3T i 
drdc in bis wise, e 1430 Ptlgr , LyJ Manhode 1. Ixxiv. ( 1869) 
43 To the mdle he was born, and disgisylii he grounden. 

i’ Disgtli sinesfl. Oh. Also de-. [f. as prec. 
+ -NI1NH.J Strangeness of guise or fashion. 

C1386 Ciiauikh Pars. T. F 340 Precious clothyng is cowp- 
able . for his soflencssc. ami for his strangenesse and 
degisyncsse (r». r. dtsgtsinesse]. t 1400 Feryn 2523 And 
mervellid much in Gellrey of his disgisencss. 

Disguising ^thsgai ziij), vbl. sb. [f. Disguire 

V. + - I NO 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Disguise, fa. Change 
of fashion of clothes ; strange or fantastic dressing. 

1395 Lollard Condus. Art. xti, in J. Lewis I,[fe flyclif 
(1820! 342 Duodetima Com Ittsio, quod multitudo artium in 
nostro regno nutrit mtiltum pectatum in waste , curiositnte, 
el inter dtsguiuue. c 1400 Jtii oPs // 'ell 79 sif dysgysing, 
or cxcesse of clolTiy* . . be herin . . hanne is pat desyre of 
praysing A: ilclyit in J*e clothys St rycche* dedly synne. 
01450 Knt. de la lour (i8(>Bi 63 Noyi* flodc .. stroied the 
world for the pride and the disguysinge that was atnongc 
women. 1480 C’axton Chron. Fng ccxxvi. (1482) 233 They 
. . < h.tttngcd hem cucry yere dyuerse shuppes and disguys- 
yng of t lothyng. 

D. The assumption of a disguise. 

1591 Siiaks. 7 W Gent, 11. vi. 37 lie giue her father notice 
Of their disguising and pretended flight, 

0 . The giving of a false appearance or represen- 
tation ; concealing. 

1586 A Day Fug, Secretary it. {1625) 13 Hi* going to N. 
to be but a mcerc disguising hi* intent. 1587 Golding Dt 
Momay xxn. (1617) 359 Disguising* of the truth. 

2. cotter, t*. Strange or new-fangled dress. Obs. 

cx 386 Chaucfr Pats, /'. F The wiccched swollen 

membres that they shtws thurgh the degisynge in depart- 
ynge of hire hose* in uliit and reed, c 1485 Digby Myst.x. 
150 These do sign y lie Your disgysyng And your Araye. 
b. Dress or covering worn to conceal identity. 
148$ Ad 1 Hen . /'//, c 7 The said Mi*-doers, hy reason 
of their painted Fare* Visor*, and other Disguising* could 
not be known 1581 r. a mba rdf Fliren. iv. iv. (1588) 419. 

t 3. A mask, or masquerade ; an acting by ‘dis- 
guisers * or guUers. Obs. 

1481-90 Howard f/ouseh. Fits. (Roxb ) 389 All suche stofte 
. . that he bowgt for the Dysgvsing. 1530 1 ‘indale Pratt. 
Prelates Whs. (Parker Soc) II. 339 Tne Frenchmen .. of 
late day* made a play, nr a disguising at Paris, in which the 
emperor danced *ith the j>ope. *53* 3 Act 24 Hen. VI U % 
c. 13 Iustcs, tourneis. or other marctal Teates or disguising*. 
* 577 “®?, Hot iN*iM f 11 Chron . Ill, 893/a ITU Christmasse was 
a gcx>dlie disguising plaied at Graie* In. 1668 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 77/2 King Cassihclnne . . gave . . many Dis- 
guisings, Play*, Minstrdsie and sports. 1801 Strutt Sports 
tjr Petst. m. ii. 145 Magnificent pageants and disguising*. 

t4. An alleged appellation for a * company * of 
tailors. Obs. 

1486 £k, St. Albans F vj b, A Disgysyng of Taylours. 


[ Disgui sing, ///. a. [-ing *.] That disguises. 

*56* T. Norton Lafrin't Inst. iv. v. (1634) 534 margin , 
I The disguising ceremonies which the C’hurcn of Rome useth 
| in making of her Priest*. 1741 tr. D' Argent' Chinese Lett . 
| xxxiii. 250 'lhe European Women besmear their Faceawjth 
j White and Red, nnd upon that disguising Paint they stick 
j abundance of little Plaister* of black Tanata. 

! f Disgul*sy, a. Oh. Forms : 4 deguise, 
(disgisi, -gesye), 4-5 degyse, 5 disgyse, -gitee, 
•guiaoe, -gisy. [a. OF. desguistfy dfguist/, *sf t 
pa. pplc. of dej^jptisier to DI8 GUIbe.] Disguised, 
altered fiom familiar guise, mode, or appearance. 

1. Wearing a disguise ; disguised ; masked. 

r 1330 R. Brunnk Chtvn. ^1810) 298 J>e Scotti* sent ouer 
|/e se A Ikoyc of her rascatlr, quaynt & deeuise. c 1350 
Will Palerne 1610 Also daunce* disgisi redi 0131 were. 

2. Of changed fashion; of strange guise; new- 
fashioned, new-fangled ; monstrous ; wrought, 
made, or ornamented in a novel or strange fashion. 

<2 1340 Hampoi k Psalter cxlvi. it, paiic degyse atyre, & 
|)airc licliernus berynge. c 1386 Chaucer /'ars, T. F 343 
The cost or embrowdynge, the dcgisc endentynge . . or 
bendynge, c 1430 I.Ytx., Foe has vt. xii. (1554) 1^90, There 
is none other nacion 'J’ouching aray, that is *0 disguisee In 
wast of cloth and Mqierfluite. c 1430 Pilgr. LyJ Manhode 

I. cxliv. (1869) 74 To ro*te a smnl hastelct or to make a 
steike or sum oother disgisec thing. 

3. Strange, unfamiliv. extraordinary. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron, IVace (Rolls) 14787 To telle hit 
here hit ys no nede ; Hit were a degyse hyng. c 1250 Wilt. 
Palerne 2715 So long Jx:i toured . . ouer dale* St doums & 
disgexye weye*. c 1430 Pilgr. I.yf Manhode (1869) 74 Whi 
it i* of *u ich facioun. It is a thing disgisy to me. 

4. Feigned, done to deceive. 

1373 Bariiour Bruce xix. 459 5onc fleving is right degyse. 
Tliair nrmyt men l>rhynd I se. c *430 Ptlgr. Ld Manhode 

II. xxii. (*869) 84 Turnyngc the gospel al tip 50 aoun bi dis- 
gisy woordcs and lyingc. 

Disgn'lf, -gfu lph, v. Also 7 disgolf. [f.Dis- 
7 c + (,hlp, or Irom radical pari of engu!f\ trans. 
'To send forth or discharge as from a gulf. 

1635 Pf rson Varieties t. 24 'i’hc pertietualT and constant 
running and disgnlfing of Rivers, brookes and springs from 
the earth into it |the sea]. 1839 Baii fv F'estns iv. (1852) 44 
f an st thou not disgulph for me. .of all thy sea gods one ? 

DiflgUSt (disgtrst), sb. [ad. 16th c. F. dcsgvust 
(Pare )y mod.F. dfgoAt\ or ad. It. dis gusto 4 distaste' 
(Florio), f. Dih* 4 + gusto taste: cf. Dihgust v. 
This and all the cognate words appear after 1600. 
They arc not used by Shakspere.j 

1. Strong distaste or disrelish for food in general, 
or for any particular kind or dish of food ; sicken- 
ing physical disinclination to partake of food, drink, 
medicine, etc. ; nausea, loathing. 

161 1 Cotgr., Desappdit .. a qtiendnensc, or disgust of 
xtoraacke. 168a Glanius Voy. Penguin 43 This mishap 
was attended by a disgust to the Leaves which we hereto- 
fore found so good. 1799 J. Roiifrtson Agric. Perth 32 6 
'lhe Highlander* in general had a disgust at this kind of 
food. 1803 Med, Jml. X. 497 The nausea nnd disgust 
excited from the exhibition of this medicine. 1837 I It. 
Martineau Soc. A met. 111 . fit The conflict between our 
Rppetite* and the disgust of the food was ridiculous. 1885 
Ctonn Myths 4 Dr, 1. vi. 106 To this day the [hare], .is an 
obiect of disgust in certain parts of Russia. 

2. Strong repugnance, aversion, or repulsion ex- 
cited by that which is loathsome or offensive, as a 
loul smell, disagreeable person or action, disap- 
pointed ambition, etc. ; profound instinctive dislike 
or dissatisfaction. 

x6n Cotc.r , Desai nter. to fall into dislike, or disgust of. 
1631 J. Hayward tr. Fiondfs F.romcnet 26 It liehoovcdhim 
to make much of hi* wife, with no lesse art, than disgust 
[knowing her faLck *759 Robertson Hist . Scot. II. Piss. 
Murder K. Hemy it, Du Croc . . represents her disgust at 
Darnley to be extreme, *789 T, Jefferson Writ. (1859) 
II. 574 His dre**, in so gay a style, gives general disgust 
against him. 1796 R. Bac.e Hermsprong lx, Unable to 
conquer her disgust to Sir Philip. >8oi Mrs. Char. Smith 
Lett, Solit . Wand. II. 158 In her disgust towards her con- 
ductor. i8aa Haxi itt tabled. Ser. it. vii. (1869) 156 The 
ohjei t of your abxtrat t hatred and implacable disgust. 1845 
S Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. HI. 33 He soon retreated in 
disgust across the Alps. 

D. with a and //. 

*59 * F 1 or 10, Pispadre , a disopinion . . a disgust or vnkind- 
ncs. 1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 64 He left behind 
him, an immortal disgust, amongst .. tbe llugenot party. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic, (1779) III. Ixxxi. 213 A couple so 
situated Mould be apt to imbibe mutual disgust*. 1865 
Busiiwil Vicar. Sen r. iii. (1868) 77 His griefs, disgusts, 
and M ounded sensibilities. 

fo. An expression of disgust. Oh . rare, 
a 1634 Randolph Amyntas Poems (1668) 214 Will I be 
Archi-Flamen, where the god* Are so remiss? Io?t wolves 
npproaih their shrines, [etc.].. Such disgusts at last 
Awaken’d Ceres. 

1 3. An outbreak of mutual displeasure and ill- 
feeling ; a difference, a quarrel. Obs. 

16*8 Digby Voy. Ale lit. (1868) 41 Being aduertised of a 
di*guxt betweene Captaine Stradling, my Rereadmiratl, 
and Mr. Herns a gentleman of my shippe. 1665 Sir T\ 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 166 Some disgusts happen d 'twixt 
Rustan and his Brother. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxix. 
1^8 Some disgusts also had previously taken place between 
Charles and Henry. 

4. That which causes strong dislike or repug- 
nance ; an annoyance, vexation. ? Oh. 

stf54 W. Mount ague Devout Ess. it. x. § 5 (R.), When the 
presenting of the benefit is joined with the pretence of the 



DISGUST, 


DISH, 


disgust. iM Slingsdy Diary (1836) 210 Customs and 
continuance has sweetned those disgusts. 176s- s Humic 
Hist . Eng, f 1806) 111 . xliii. 525 Some disgusts which she 
had received from the States. Syo. Smith Ply utley's 

Lett . Wks, 1859 II. 152/a Nor can I conceive a greater dis- 
gust to a Monarch . . than to see such a question as that of 
Catholic Emancipation argued [etc.]. % 

Disgust (diigp'st), V. [ad. F. desgouster (in 
R. Esuenne 1539) ‘to diatast, loath, dislike, aV 
horre* (Cotgr. 1611), or ad. It. disgiutare * to dis- 
taste 1 (Flono), f. </*;-, Dia* 4 + F. go us ter (mod.F. 
goAier), It. and L. gust Are to taste. (The F. word 
was itself prob. from It.).] 
f 1 . trans , To have a strong distaste for or re- 
pugnonce to ; to loathe, disrelish, dislike, regard 
with aversion or displeasure. &. lit . of food. Obs. 

16& T. Prckr Famassi Puerp. 11. 177 That you may 
disgust nothing you should eat : Let Hunger give the 
Hogoo to your Meat. 1660 W. Simpmon* Hydro/. t hym. 165 
It is not very palatable, which makes some disgust it. 175a 
ScotlatuC s Glory 27 Our Siloah’x streams disgusting For Eng- 
lish leeks and onions they And fleshpots still were lusting, 
t b. generally. Obs. 

1601 Imp, Consul. Sec . Priests { 1675) 64 There is no King 
. .disgusting the See of Rome, .that would have endured us. 
161 x Cotgr , s v. Odenr, It ne fa pas cn bonne odeur, he 
disgusts him .he hath no good conceit of him. 1654 H. 
L’Estranc.r Chas . / (1655) no His Majesty . . disgusting 
Parliaments, was enforced to call in the aid of Ins Preroga- 
tive. a 1710 South Semi. (1744) X 282 Had he not known, 
that I disgusted it, it had never been spoke or done by him. 

2 . To excite physical nausea and loathing in (a 
person) ; to offend the taste or snull of. 

1690 W. Brough Sacr. Prine, (16^9) 226 The remedy .. 
disgusts the palate. 1750 Johnson Rambler No 78 F 1 The 
palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes which at fitst dis- 
gusted it. Mod* The smell of soap-works always disgusts 
me. 

3 . Tooffendthes risibilities of; to excite aversion, 
lepugnance, or sickening displeasure in (a person). 

1699 B. Harris Parivafs Iron Age 89 King James . by 
the negotiations with Spain had disgusted ninny of the 
Reformed Religion, /btd. 27^ The Pope was disgusted at 
the disobedience of the Christians 1717 Am*. King in Ellis 
Ong. Lett. Ser. it. IV. 316 Found him engaged in a prac- 
tice that disgusted and shamed all his friends. 1841 El- 
piiinstonr Hist. Ind. II. 557 Prince A/im had disgusted 
many of his principal officers by his arrogance. *863 Mrs. 
Oi ii'HANT Sat. C h. xix. 328 He was disgusted with Phoebe 
for bringing the message, and disgusted with Uccchcr for 
looking pleased to receise it. 

b. absol. To Ik: very distasteful. 

1756 Burke Sub/. 4 B. in. v, Want of the usual proportions 
in men and other animals is sure to disgust. 1763 J. Brow n 
Poetry 4 Afus. v 75 The Music and Dance of tnc Americans 
♦ .at first disgusts. 

4 . With from , of against : To raise or excite such 
Aversion in (a person) as dissuades or deters him 
from a proposed or intended purpose. 

1700 S. I« tr. Fryke's Coy. E. Ind. 127 The very seeing of 
her disgusted me trom Matrimony. 1781 Justamond Pnv. 
Life J. civ is X l \ II. 133 'lhc Monarch was ever soon dis- 
gusted of gratifications that were merely sensual. 1788 
T. Jkhfkkson Writ. (1859) II. 512 To disgust Mr. Neckar . 
against their new fishery, by letting him foresee its expense. 
1870 Atciikki ky Boerland 156 , 1 put an expansive ball right 
on his snout., which . . thoroughly disgusted him of attack- 
ing us. 

t Di»gU’*table # a . Obs . rare. [f. Dihouht v. 
4 -ablk.J Capable of exciting disgust ; disgusting. 
1787 Minor 29 A propox, Mr. (rNial, this house is like 
yourself— -in many things disgustable. 

Dilfplltant (disgtrstant), a. and sb. [f. Dit 4 
oust v. + -ant: in F. dfgontant.] &. adj. Disgust- 
ing rare ~°. b. sb. Something that excites disgust. 
1866 Afacm. Mag. May 62 A deterrent and a disguxtant. 
Disgusted (disgu sted), ///. a. IT. Disgust v. 
+ -KB. I fa. Distasteful, stiongly disliked (obs.). 
b. Feeling disgust or aversion ; chagrined. 

1668 South Scrnt. xxvii. (1843) 467 Fear . makes him 
unable to assert a disgusted truth. 1704. Hf.aknk Duct, 
Hist. (1714) I. 162 Wilson a disgusted Man wrote the Life 
of K. James, tiro Wiliock l oy. 11 He retired sullen and 
disgusted. 18x9 Metropolis II. 189 (He| staggers from his 
intemperate banquet, and reels to a disgusted wife. 

Hence DUfftrrtedly adv., with disgust or repul- 
sion. 

1864 Louie's last term (N. Y.) 85 She .put her lips to the 
glass, turned un her nose very disgustedly. 1881 Miss 
Braddon Aspk. 111 . 98 Shrugging lus shoulders disgustedly. 
Discpvster. tare. [f. as prcc. + -ER.] 
tl. One who strongly dislikes ; cf. Disgust v. t. 

i68x J. Collins Fief, to GlanvtlFs Saddunsmns, The 
truth of this story lying so unease in the minds of the 
disgusters of such things. 

2 . He who or that which excites distaste or aver- 
sion. 

DisgtUltfal (disgustful), a. [f. Disgust sb. 
4 -ful. Very common in 1 7~i8th c.] 

1 . Causing literal disgust ; offensive to the taste 
or other sense ; disagreeable, sickening, nauseous. 

a 16 >6 Braum. & Ft. Bondtua 1 it, 'I he British waters 
are grown dull and muddy, 'J he fruit disgustful. 1897 Tom- 
linson Renou't Disp . 169 All kinds of cordialls save those 
that are disgustful. 17*7 Swift Gulliver iv vi, A medicine 
equally annoying and disgustful to the bowels. 1814 Cary 
Dantrs hf. 111. 63 Blood, that mix’d with tears . . by dis- 
gustful worms was gather’d there. 1888 Lowrt l Prose Wks. 
(1890) VI. 199 These flesh-flies. . plant there the eggs of their 
disgustful and infectious progeny 
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2 . Distasteful, displeasing; causing dislike, dis- 
satisfaction, or displeasure ; offensive, arch. 

s6st SrBKn Hist. Gt. Brtt. \t. xxi. f 6. 108, I gneue; that 
my life and. Gouernment should seem so disgustfull vnio 
any. 1699 C. N0&1 k Mo<f. Austv. Immod. (>. 8 If any 
Prince were disgustfull . asperse and calumniate him. 1748 
J. Mason Elocut. 15 This unnatural 'Lone in reading .. is 
always disgustful to Persons of L>elicftcy 1774 Hut 
Enrobe in Ann. Reg. 76/1 A trial by juries was strange 
and disgustful to them, a 1840 Poe Mix Brimming Wks. 
(1864] 111 . 424 A disgustful gulf of utter incongruity. 

8. With stronger implication : Causing disgust or 
strong aversion ; sickcningly repugnant or shocking 
to the moral sensibilities; repulsive, disgusting. 

X678 Gale CV/. Gentiles III. 121 It seemeth so disgustful 
to many, if it l>e said, that God wiN and pnxluceth the act 
-.of parricide. 1791 Bukkk I et. Member Sat. Ass. Wks. 
VI. 34 The spawn of his disgustful amours. s8>x Arm 
Monthly Alag. II. ^85 A tragedy, which exceeds in hoiror 
the disgustful ntiocities of Titus Andronicus. 185a IIaw 
thornk Bit’ heda/e Rom. Ill ix, 164 Inexpressildy miser- 
able is this familiarity with objects that have been from the 
first disgustful. 

4 . Full of disgust; associated with, or charac- 
terized by, disgust. 

1178a V. Knox Ess. (1819) I. xxxvii. 200 It cense-s to 
produce its natural effect, and terminates in disgustful 
haticty. 1 *« 4 * I .yiion AV 4 Atom. (1851)244 He turned 
with hard ana disgustful contempt from pleasure. 1866 Stf • 
v knson Dr Jekyll ix. fed. 2)99 This person.. had struck 
in me what I can only desc ribe as a disgustful* curiosity. 

Hence Dl«ra’fttftiUy adv, , Diagn itfulnaa*. 

X73X Bailry (ed 5), Disgust fully , distastefully, un- 
pleasantly. xyS a V. Knox Ess. ft 8x9) III. txlv. 131 Tris- 
tram Shandy is in many places disgustfully obscure. 183a 
Fraser's Mag. V. 129 This does away with much of the dis- 
gustfulness of death. 1861 Hawthorne Our Old Home, 
About ICanvick (iQjy) 101 To slit ink more disgustfully than 
ever before from the idea of being buried at an. 

DisgU'fftinff, vbl. sb. [*ce -1NG L] The action 
of the verb Dihguht. (Now only grrandial.) 

1669 W godhead St Teresa 11. xxxv. 256 With the ex- 
iream disgusting of their kindred. 

Disgusting (disgirstiq), ///. a [f. Dihguht 
v. * -iNG -.] That disgusts ^scc the verb) ; dis- 
tasteful, sickening, repulsive. 

1754 P- H. Hibermad ii. 20 Particular Detail, .would be- 
come dry, and disgusting to the Stranger’s Palate. 1839 
Ki ic.iiti tv Hist. Eng. 11 . 39 I he disgusting language of 
the indictment. . ,S 43 Pkkscoit Mexico (1850) 1 . 303 T heir 
disgusting cannibal repasts. 

Disgu stingly, adv. [f. prcc. 4 -ly -.] Tn 
a disgusting manner, so as to cause disgust ; iolloq. 
offensively, aggravatingly, annoyingly. 

1758 L. Tf.MPLF Skctihes (ed 2) 16 Neither . flat on the 
one hand, nor disgustingly stiff on the other. 1804 Ann. 
Rev. II 5 </s Calcutta is described as disgustingly filthy. 
a 1856 Masson Ess. in. 75 He stands befoic them disgust- 
ingly 1t11.1ha.shed. 1864 f } aily Tel. 1 June, With these 
disgustingly long days, the night never would come 1 n. 
189a Jftftsoi'i* Stud. Rulusc vi, (1893) 198 The Younger 
Pliny, .was disgustingly rich. 

DisgU’StingneM. [f. as picc. 4 -nkhh.] The 
quality of being disgusting; an instance of this. 

1891 Fraser's Alag. XLIII. 175 The samr defect, carried 
out into sheer disgustingntss. 1880 R. S. Watson /'/«. 
H'asan ix. 165 Every cJisgustingnesx . lies there bate and 
open to the day. 

t DiflgU’Stion. Obs. tare, [ irrc R* f. Dihguht 
v. : see -ion.] Dihguht sb. 

1659 D. Pfll tmpr. Sea Deck viij, Let not the irreligion 
of those places .breed in you .. a disgustion unto the pure 
. Religion. Ibid, ssfi Homer brings in brave Ulysses in 
gicat despair, and disgustion of a drowning death 

t Di*gu**tive t a. Obs. rate- 1 , [f. DlHGUST 
v. 4 -IVE .1 That tends or is fitted to disgust. 

1740 A. Hill let. in Mrs. Bnihauld Life Richardson 
( t B< >4 ) I. 45 A heavy disgustive mnipidness 

Dish dij), sb. Forms: i di»c, (3 dischs, 
dUa\ 3-5 diach, -e, 4 (diaa, dych, dijach), 
diasoh, *e, 4^5 dysah, -e, 4-6 diaaho, diahe, 
5-6 dyaache, dyach, dyache, 6 diacahe, 3- diah. 
[OF., disc plate, bowl, ])lattcr, « OIHL life plate 
(MHG. andtrer. tisch table\ OS. dish table, MDu. 
and Du. disch table, ON. dishr plate (? from OK.) ; 
WGer. +dish s s), a. L. disc us quoit, dish fin Vul- 
gate), Dihk. The OK. (like OHO. and ON.) re- 
presents a Latin sense of the word, while the tense 
‘table* found in MHG. and other later dialects 
corresponds to a later Romanic sense, exemplified 
bv It. desco, F. deis, dais (Desk, Daih).] 

1 . A broad shallow vessel, with flat bottom, con- 
cave sides, anti nearly level rim, made of earthen- 
ware, glass, metal, or wood, and used chiefly to 
hold food at meals. Now, on the one hand often 
restricted to those of oval, square, or irregular 
shape, as distinguished from the circular plate s and 
on the other extended to all open vessels used to 
contain food at table, as tureens, vegetable dishes, 
etc. 

<*700 E final Gloss 786 (O. E. T.), Palena , disc, /tloo 
Corpus Ghat. 852 Ecrculum , disc. <-990 Ltndtsf. Gosp. 
Matt. xiv. 8 Scl me in disc heafud iohannes. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 23 Se he be-dypff on discc mid me b>* 
hand, a xss$ Ancr R. 344 Ibroken disch. c 1090 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 46/23 Ane Diftnfn of seluer he nam also, a xjoo 
Cursor At. 13159 (Cult ) Ask him. .His heued to giue J>e in 


a diss. r xjoo Itarvlok 019 Ful wcl kan ich dishes swilen. 
c 1 380 Wyi 1 if Wks (t8oo) 434 Dijw-his & coupi-A «>f Kiluer. 
< 1400 Ltber Coiorum (1&O2) 32 In a dysshe thy thou 
a lose. 1939 Co\ from E Jndg. v _»5 She . brought c fiirthe 
n a lordly di&rdie. ij 


butter in 


brough 

Makcall Govt, t atth ( G'27) 


270 ‘1 be common savins is, the hog is nvuer good but wlicii 
he is m the dish. 1M1 J. Dayirs tr. Oteanus I 'oy. A mbas\. 
108 1 he Wooden dinhes that are all over Persia. 1710 Si m it 
latter No 945 F2 A small Cabinet, in which were., half a 

1 >o/cn of Portugal Dishes. 1809 Soui hey Ftlgr. Compost el la 
11, They lM>ih snpt about in the gravy Before they got out 
of the dish. 1881 Win ai iky ft Dklawoite Ait Wk . 
Earthenioare iv. 49 Palissy. took the greatest pains in the 
moulding of the fishes, .which he placed upon these cunous 
dishes. 

b A hollow vessel of wood or metal, used for 
drinking, and also e</>. as a beggar’s receptacle for 
alms; a cup; cf. Almh-dihii, Clack-, Clap-whh. 

138s (see Ai ms-iii hii 1 (« 1394 J. Mai vfrnk Cent*. Higden 
(Rolls) IX. App. 79 (Juoduaut jocalo nrgenteuni et dcauia- 
turn formntum ad inodtim navis, votatur distus elceino- 
synarum ) 1488 Will of FymaD (Somerset Ha), A new 

Ireen d>ssh w l a pynte of nle therm, xgjt (see^ Cl Am u 
sb,* 2) x«93 Siiaks. Rnh. II , 111. »ii. 150 I’ll give.. My 

jignr d (iOiucts. for a Dish of Wood, 1605 / 1 va/ti her. 1, in. 
in BullenD Ft. III. 278, I know Inm as well .is the Brggcr 
knowes his dish 1634 Mu ion ('owns 391 Who would 10I1 
a hermit of. .his beads, or mAnle dish? 1781 Uowrr-M 1 1 nth 
80 Books, beads, ntul maple dish, his nieagtc stock. 

to. ttanf, Aptdied to an ncom-cup. Obs. 

1999 A M tr Gabelhouet's Bk. Physuke 172/1 Dric the 
little akoinc dishes and mntundr them Miialle. 

td. Phrases. 7 'o cast, lay % threat* 1 something) 
in one's dish : to reproach or taunt him with iL 
To have a hand in the dish : to meddle, interfere. 
To have a foot in the disk (? like a pig in the 
trough) : to gam a footing, have a share v cf. to have 
a finger in the pic). Obs. 

X531 T. Wt 1 son Eogtke (1580) 62 b, When wee charge 
hyin with a like fault, am) laye some greater mutter in his 
dlshc. 1996 Nashe SaJJton Walden 67 Her tasU the 
begeer in my dish at eurnc third sillnhlc. xflix I'oigr. s.v. 
Allboron , A blisie-body ; one that hath bis hand in em ry 
»lish. 1619 Svvmnam Arraignm. Women (1880) p. xvui, 
Hir dowric will be often « ust in thy dish if shcc doe bring 
wealth with her. 168* Human l/cly War an We hn\«* 
already also a foot in their dish, for our Dinboloniati fi 11 lids 
are laid in thrir bosoms. 1710 Sifi-i F I'atlcr No 164 F 5 
Some have been so disingi imous, us to throw Maud the 
Milk-Maid into my Dish. 17a# Skwi 1 Hist 
(1795) I 8 Under the bloody lugn of Queen Mary, tins 
was laid in his dish. 

2 . The food ready for eating served on or con- 
tained in a dish ; a distinct article or variety of food, 

1506 Pitgr. Pei f. (W. dc W. x S3*) »7b, 'I he moost h)C 
dc>ntycs or delicate dysshts t6o» Siiaks. Jul (' it i. 17 j 
Let’s c.truc him, as a Dish fit for the t^ods. 1611 H Hit. 
T . in. in. 8 l'or a quart of Ale is a dish for a King. 1695 
M oufft ft Hfnnkt Health's Impiov. (1746) iqo Lamblrtes 
King of Lydia, having eaten of lus own Wife, said, be 
was sony to have been ignoiant so long of so good a Dish. 
1675 HoiiHKS Odyssey (1677) 99ft To beasts and fowls is he 
Somewhere. . become a dish. 179a Johnson Ramb/t r No 78 
F 1 The palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes wlu< h at 
fit st disgusted it. 1849 Macaii ay Hut. Eng. I. 321 The 
ladies retired ns soon ns the dishes had been devomed. 
*853 Soy r r J'antivph. 73 You will obtain a most delicate 
dish by boiling the cucumlxrrs with brains 
Jig. 1647 N. Bacon Pisi . Govt. Eng. 1 xiv, 'I he Theme 
of Marriage was the best Dish in all their I* ntertuinment. 

b. By dish, side dish : see lb - 3 a, Sidk. Made 
dish : a fancy dish of various ingredients, depend- 
ing for its success on the cook’s skill. Standing 
dish : one that ap]>car8 each day or at every meal, 
(Abo used fig.) 

x6sx Burton Anat. Atel. 1. ii. u. ». 43 Artificial made 
dishes, of which our Cooks afford us a great variety. 1654 
WiriTtoc k / ootom/a 146 Meer Quelquet hoses, mane dishes 
of no nourishing. $By6 W. JL Polixxtk in Con temp. Rrr. 
June 56 'I he mysteries had ceased to l»c the standing dish 
of theatrical entertainment. 

3 . Ag a term of quantity more or less indefinite, 
a. As much or ag many as will fill or make a dish 
when cooked, b. A dishful, a bowlful or cupful. 

* 5 * Smakn. Merck. l\ 11. ii. 144, I haue here a dish of 
Doucs that I Would l>estow *pon your worship. 1997 — 

2 Hen. IP, 11. iv. 5 'J*he Prince ome set a Dish of Apple* 
lohtia l>ef )xet him. 1699 Dammer Vcy. IL in. 175 '1 he Boat 
ictuined with a good dish of Fish. 1871 I ristram Aloab 
xiv. 254 'I'rotter. .secured a good dish offish in the pools, 
.b- Shah* 1 Hen. / V , u. in. 35 Such a dish of skim’d 
Milk. i66» J. Davikr tr. ( Heart us ' Pay. Ambass. 171 He 
had taken off two or three Dishes of Aquavita:. 1679 
7 rials of Green, Berry , etc. 65, I will go to the Coffee house, 
and drink a Dish of Coffee. X7«x Addison .S p*ut. No. 57 
F 4 She scalded her Fingers, and spill a Dish of Tea upon 
her Petticoat. 1795 Jemima II. 10 Having finished his 
dish of chocolate. 1804 Byron Juan xvi xxx, He sate him 
pensive o'er a dish of tc-a 1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
688 More than one Mutt in Parliament had l>een bought 
and sold over a dish of coffee at Garraway’s xSda Sat. Rev. 
XIII 526/2 The cook anticipates many a cosy dish of tea 
with friends. 

c Ac- 

1626 Siiaks. Tr. 4- Cr. \. L u> Tboti full dish of Foole, 
1608 — Per \ tv. vL 160 My dish of chastity, tyofl Mon rux 
Rabetan v. yii (1737) 24 Roger . had a Dish of Chat with 
her. X793GRAY Lett Wks. 188^ II. 241 l‘o entertain you 
with a disli of very choice erudition, ilao Lady Granvili f. 
Lett, (1894) L 18^ '1 his new dish of Continental troubles, 
xlx* Backwoods Canada 183 For the sake of a dish of gossip. 

4 . transf, A shallow concave vessel or receptacle 
of any kind. See also CHAFlKG-DlflH. 

*833 G. Herbert Temple , Justice ii, The dishes of thy 
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balls nee. 170s W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxxii. 126 The 
Ropes which were round (he Capstan pulled it out of it* 
Dish, c 1865 J. Wyldk in Cite. Sc, I. 305/a Evaporating 
dishes are employed. 

6. A dish-like concavity ; e g. on one side of a 
wheel (see quoK) ; a depression in a field, etc. 

1810T. Wn iiamson Agnc. Mech. ^5 The dish given to 
wheels. 181a -8 J Swi 1 11 Panorama .Si. ty Art I 37a Wheels 
Are commonly made with whnt is called a dish, that is. the 
spokes a 1 r inserted not at right angles, but with an inclina- 
tion towards the axis of the nave or centre piece ; *0 that. . 
the wheel appears dished or hollow. 1846 Worcester, Dish 
. a hollow in a field. 

8. As a apeeific quantity in various industries : 
+ ft. An obsolete measure for corn. Cf. Toll- dish. 

1419 Corn clidi (see Cohn sb. 1 1 1. J. 1774 T. West Antuf. 
harness (180s) 85, I will provide them mills for their foreign 
grain at the rale of the twenty hr*t di*h. 

b. /'in-mining, A gallon of ore ready for the 
smelter, o. Lead-mining. A rectangular box used 
for mcasuringthe lead ore; by Act 14 and 15 Viet, 
c. Q4 $ 3 fixed to contain fifteen pints of water ; 
brazen disk ; see Brazen a . 4. d. Also, the pro- 
portion of tin or lead ore paid as royalty to the 
mine landlord, etc. 

1531 Dial. Laws / Cng. 11. Iv. (1638) 173 If a man take 
a Tmne work, and give the Lord the tenth dish. 160a Carrw 
i ornwatt 1 1 b, They measure their blatke Tynne by the . . 
Dish, .which containcth. .a gallon. 1631 brazen dish [sec 
Hrazkn a 4). 1653 Manlovk Lead Mines 53 Hut first the 
finder his two nicer* must free With oar there found, for 
the Haighmaster's lee Which in one dish for one meer of 
the ground. Ibid, 75 The thirteenth dish of oar within 
their mine, To th* laird for Lot, they pay at measuring 
time. 1667 Pkimatt City 4 C. Build. 7 A Horse load is 
nine d^he* • • weighing about Four hundred and Fifty 
pound 1681 Houghton Compl. Miner (doss (K. D S ), 
Dish, n trough made of wood, about a8 inches long, 4 inches 
deep, and six inches wide; by which all miners measure 
their ore 1884 R. Hunt But. Mining 83 Mining for tin 
and copper was carried on, hi 1770 . , 1‘ermission was . . oh. 
tamed from the loid of the soil, and an acknowledgment 
'dish *, or 4 dues'- was paid to him . commonly one-sixth, 
one seventh, one eighth, or even to one-twelfth, or less. 

e. Diamond and Gold-mining ; see quots. 

1890 Goldfields l Vt tori a 17, I have obtained good dish 
piospet ts after crudely t lushing up the quartz. 1801 Stoll. 
Leaik't 19 May 7 About 170 ‘dishes * go to a 4 load. , it is 
an astonishing ‘prospect ’ (4 carats [or diamonds] obtained 
fioin 6 dishes). 

II. fimmed. from L. discus,] 

t 7 . A quoit ; quoit-playing. Obs . 

« 3 »* Wyclif a Man. iv 14 They hastiden for to be maad 
frlawis of wrastlyng. .and of oost, or cumpnnye of dishe, or 
plcyinge with ledtiu dishe [1388 in ocupacions of a disch, 
ether pleiyng with a ledun disch ; Vulg disci ; Covfrdai k, 
to put at y • stone ; 1611 the game of Discus], 135a Huloei, 
f)yshe caster, or who that throweth a dyshe, discobolus . 

III. [I. I)i8ic 1/.] 8. slung. The act of * dish- 

ing’ : see Dish v. 7. 

1891 Sir W HARcounr. 9 /. 30 July, 'I'he last reliance of 
the l ory in an extremity is a policy of ‘dish ’ as it is called 

IV. Comb, 0 . ft. attrib. as dish-sack; b. ob- 
jective, ns dish bearer , -designer, - turner , - washing. 

< 1440 Ptomf. Pan', in / 1 l^ysshe berer at inete, dis- 
10ft ms. 184a S. I .o\ kr Handy A tidy v, A long procession 
of dish-bcaicr.s. 1884 Tfnnyson Bechet 5 A dish -designer, 
and most amorous Of,. Gascon wine. 1894 H. Sinciir 
A iddtrdale 384 Whitesmiths, dish-turners. 1891 Anthony's 
Photos*. Bulletin IV. 336 Dish-washing, .include* all that is 
required, with regard to cleanliness, in amateur photography. 

10 . Special comb. : + dish-bench, -bink {north, 
dial -board, a rest for dishes, a dresser, a plate- 
rack ; t di»h-oa8ter (see 7 above) ; diah-eover, 
a cover of ware or metal placed over hot food ; 
dish-cradle, -cratch {dial. ; in Nares -catch), 
a plate-rack ; dish -crowned a., having a crown 
shaped like a dish ; dish-faced a. (of dogs and 
horses) ‘having the nose higher at the tin than 
the stop’ (Stables Friend Dogy ii. 50); (dial, of 
persons) having a round flattish face, like a re- 
versed plate; + dish -headed a., an epithet of 
monks ; dish-heater, 4 a warming closet at- 
tached to a stove or exposed in front of a fire to 
heat dishes* (Knight Diet. Mech .) ; + dish-meat, 
food cooked in a dish, as e.g. a pic ; dish- monger, 
one who deals in, or has much to do with, dishes 
(of food) ; f dish-mustard, Turner’s name for 
Thlaspi arvenst dish-plate, Min . (see quot.) 
dish-rag, -towel « Dish-cloth ; dish-spring, a 
spring shaped like a dish ; dish- trough «* I )isu sb, 

6 c. Also Dish-cloth, -clout, - wash, -water, etc. 

1483 Path. Anri, too/a “Dische benke, scutellarium. 
1533 Ruhmoiul. iritis (Surtees) 1a A cobbord with a dy*. 
bynk. 1877 F. K. Rouin&on ( Chit by Gloss., Dish-bink, a 
kitchen rack for the plates. 1513 r iraiiKan Hush, f 146 
Swcpe thy hous, dresse vp thy “u) **hhorde. 156a Richmond. 
iCtils (Surtees) 152 My counter and dishebourd. 1831 
.s onety I. 114 The “di*h-covers are slowly raised. 1891 
Rav N C. It ords m “Dish Cradle or Credle, a wooden 
Vtcnsil for wooden Dishes, ? 16 . Comical Dial. belw. a 
c ountry Loven (N ), My # dish-c(r)ntch, cupboardsc boards, 
nnd bed 1600 Rowi and* Let. Humours Blood vit. 13 
*Dish-crownM Hat, *737 Rracken Farriery tmpr. (1757) 
II. ta 1 he “Dish-faced, or Roman Nosed Horae. 1815-80 
I amo son, Dtshfa»ed, flat-faced ; applied both to man and 
beast 1869 Lonsdale Gtoss , Dish-faced, hollow-faced. 
*5®* J- Bfil It addon's Anno. Osor 480 b, Those •dish- 
headed dranes of that shavelyng and Cowled rowte. [* 1440 


Prom /. Part*. iaa/i “Dysshc mete, disci barium. ] i§tj 
Bradshaw .SV. Werburge 1. ayj8 Delycate dysshe meate* 
were put out of her presence. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 
(i59°) 3 Let me alone, for my actiuity, at the dish meat 
1688 R. Hoi mk A rmoury hi 316/1 All sort* of Bread and 
Dtshmcats are taken out of the Oven. 1807 Walkinoton 
Oft. Glass 8 “Dish-monger* . running into exce&se of riot. 
1548 Turner Fames of Herbes 78 Named in englUhe 
“dyshmustard, or triacle Mustard .. because the seede is 
lyke mustard seede in colour and in ta*t, and the vessel 
that conteyneth the seede is lyke a disahe. 189s Hksiop 
Nortkumbld. Gloss., Dtsh-f tales, in mining, plate* or rails 
dished to reerhe the fore wheels of a tub, to faciliate the 
teeming. ,i8*S J Nicholson Oferat , Mechanic 34 CC U 
a "dish-spring, secured in its place by the pin, 1883 Harper** 
Mat. Feb. 36* 'a Mr. Ayer removed her "dish-towel from it* 
nail. *747 Hooson Miner's Diet. *. v. Barm aster, (l*hel 
Barmaster look* after keeping the “Dishtrough, 

Dish (dij), r. 1 [f. Dish jA] 

1 . trans. To put (food) into a dish, and set It 
ready for a meal. Also with up (k/ot/h, out). 

1580 J. Hookfr Gi raid. fret, in Holinshed II 81 The 
thin fare that hecre is disht before him. 1598 Efulano 
Biij, Dish the meat, and lay this sauce vpon it. 1691 N. 
Culvkrwei t. /./, Nat. isd“(L.) '1 hey dish out ambrosia for 
them, f 1885 111 Dlt Bui khm.'s H‘hs. (1705) II 48 She .. 
neatly dish'd it up with Kgg-saucc. 1789 Mrs, Raixliki-k 
A ut. llousehfr (1778) 189 When your dinner or supper ih 
dished. *823 Marks at P. .Sun fie i, Jemima, dish up! 
1879 Saia Paris herself again (1880) I. xvn. a6i Grilled 
bones, .dished up for you before bedtime. 

2 .fig. To present (attractively) for acceptance; 
to serve up. Also with up {\ forth, out). 

1611 Shaks. Wint T. 111. ii. 73 for Conspiracie, I know 
not how it tastes, though it be dish’d For me to try bow. 
1&41 Mil ton Animadv. (1851) 217 Lest, thinking to offer 
him ns a present to God, they dish him out for the Devill. 
1658 Gurnail ( hr. in Arm. verse 15 ii. V 4 (i66y) 121/a 
The heavenly viands disht forth in the Gospel. 17*8 Wash- 
inc.t on Let. Wks. (1889) 1. 265 Their success .. dished up 
with a good deal of Frem l» unlit y, will encourage the 
Indians to fall upon our inhanitantH. 1858 Doran Crt. 
bools 70 This story . . has been dished up in a hundred 
different ways. 

3 . tsonce-uses. ft. To dish about : to pas* round in 
a dish, to drmk in turns from a dish or bowl. b. 
To receive (liquid) as in a dish. 

1719 DUmfhy /V/j(i 872) III. 311 Then dish about the 
Mother's Health. i ?47 H. Melville Omoo xvi. 59 The 
Julia reared up on her stern and when she settled again 
forward, fairly dished a tremendous sea. 

4 . To fashion like a dish ; to make concave like 
a dish or its sides ; to hollow out ; spec, to set the 
spokes of a (carriage-wheel) at such an inclination 
to the nave that the wheel Is concave on one aide 
(purposely or as the result of an accident). 

1805 Agyic .S 'urv. E. Lothian 74 (Jam), Formerly the 
wheel was much di-died. from a mistaken principle. 18*3 
P. Nicholson Pnut. Build. 584 DlsIi-oui, to form coves 
hy means of ribs, or wooden vaults for plastering upon. 
1868 Jrnl. R. Agrrc, . Scr. 11. IV. 11. 262 Die 3 arils are 
dished out in the centre to the depth of five fret, 1886 
A. W. Grekly Ant, vScrv. 1 . xxvii. 370 Seven hours’ travel- 
ling over very rough ground 4 dished' a wheel, and lunch 
was taken while repairs were being made. 1887 »S 'parting 
L\fe 20 July 7/2 To facilitate turning the sharp ends, the 
eastern and western ends [of a bicycle-track] were 
‘dished 

5 . intr. To be or become concave ; to ‘cave in*. 

1669 (see Dishing ///. a. ]. 1886 A. W. Greely A ref. 

Seri' I. xxvii. 187 We had much trouble with our wagon, 
the wheel dishing frequently. 

0 . intr. Of a horse; To move the fore-feet in 
his trot not straight forward but with a circular or 
scooping motion. 

1863 [see Dishing ffl. <*.] 1889 Fitzwyoram Horses 
Stables | 931 The more prominent defects are rolling, 
dishing, cutting, and stumbling 1895 Letter Jr. Corresp. 

I think the best description of a horse that dishes, would be 
a horse that 4 winds his forefoot \ 

7 . trans . slang. To 4 do for*, defeat completely, 
ruin ; to cheat, circumvent. [From the notion of 
food being done , and dished.] 

1708 Monthly May. (harmer), Done up, dish’d. 1811 
E. Narfs 7 husks l to Myself (1816) 1. 208 (D ) He wax 
completely dished -he could never nave appeared again. 
1810 AbxtUard k Helotsa 10 A consummation greatly 
wish’d By nymphs who have been foully dish'd. i8s6 
.Scott Jrnl 31 July, It was five ere we got home, *0 there 
wa* a day dished. 1830 Disrafli Let. 27 Aug (1887) 32 
He dished I’rmcc Pigualelli at billiards. 1835 R. H. Fiiovms 
Rem. (1838) 1 a 19 You arc now taking fresh ground, with- 
out ow ning . . that on our first basis I dished you, a 1847 
Mrk Siimwoon Lady of Manor V, xxix. 103 If Filzhenry 
can’t raise the sum, he will be dished, and that in a few 
hours. Latest Nens 29 Aug. 8 The Conservative 

leader would Ixj glad again to perform the operation of 
‘dishing the Whigs'. 1880 Disraeli Fndyut, xl, I believe 
it [the House of Commons] to be completely used up. 
Reform has dished it. 

Dish, v* Sc. [variant of Dush v .] tram. 
To push violently, thrust. 

i8ai Gai t Sii A. 11 ’ihe I. 70 (Jam.) They hae horns on 
their head to did» the like o’ me. 

Dishftbilit&te (di^h&bHiti't), v. [f. Du- 6 
+ Habilitate : cf. OF. deshabiliter to disqualify, 
depose.] trans. a. Si. Law. To incapacitate, dis- 
qualify. b. (nomc-use.) To render impotent. 

1 66a 8i Stair m M. P Brown Snffl. Decis (1826) II 243 
(lam.)Thc Earl his father being forefault, and his posterity 
dishabilitated to brink estate, or dignity in Scotland 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ivin, i» Ye, who. .could in utter hate to 
lewdness your sex dishabilitate, 


Hence lMflluMUtft’tioa, disqualification; im- 
posing of a legal disability. 

16. . Se. Acts Chat. I, (1814) V. 55 (Jam ) All prior acts 
of dishabilitatioun. 1861 W. Brll Diet . Law Scot , Dis- 
habt Station ix a term sometimes used by our older law 
authorities, and signifies the corruption of blood consequent 
upon a conviction for treason. 

DishabiUe fdis&brl, -bii). Forms : a. 7 dla- 
habillie, -billid, 7-8 diahabillee, 8 dishabille, 
-habilly, -ftbilly, dethabild, 7-9 dlahabill*. 0 . 
7-9 doahabille, dishabille, 8 deshabil. y. 7- dis- 
habille, 8 dishabile, (9 dial, disabil). [ad. F. 
cUshabilU (in 164a desabilU, llatr. -Darin.) undress, 
subst. use of pa. pplc. of dtshabillcr to undress, f. 
des-, Dis- 4 + habiller to dress etc. The final 
of the French word (or its equivalent) has been 
occasional in English since the 17th c., but it was 
soon changed to e mute, and the prefix generally 
(like OF. des-) altered to dis-.] 

1 . The state of being partly undressed, or dressed 
in a negligent or careless style ; undress. Usually 
in phr. in dishabille ( = Fr. en iU shall Ilf). 

a. 1705 Farquhar 7 win-Rivals v. iv, I found you a little 
in the dishabitli. 1709 M rs. M ani ey New A tat. (cd. a) I. 38 
(Stanf) Favour’d by his Disabilly all tempting. 1711 
Sifei k Sped. No. 40 P 1 The Pleasures of their Deshabili. 
171 1 Brit, Apollo III. No, 144. 7/1 The Indies Appear'd 
in such a Dishabille there 1796 G M. Woodward Eccen- 
tric b.xcurs. (180?) 26 Ills laay made a thousand apologies 
for being catched in xuth a dMialnlly. 1885 Athenjcum 
Nov. 601/1 Tho shortcomings of English costume pale 
efore the dfshabillt of the Dutch colonial ladies. 

/S. 1708 Mrs. Cfntlixrf Basie Body 1. i, What would 
*he give now to bc in this deshabille in the open air? 1713 
Swift Cadenus 4 Canessa 767 (1726) 96 A party next of 
glitt’ring Dames . . Came early, out of pure Good-will { To 
sec the Girl in Deshabille. 1273 Sh» riuan in Sheridantana 
70 In studious deshabille behold ner sit. 1861 T. A.Trollopr 
La Beat a I vi. 125 The easy, confidential iutercoume of her 
deshabille in the boudoir. 

v •«* tr. Plata* ch's Mor, Pref. (L,), To surpnse his 
mistress in dishabille. 1763-5 Churchiil Journey Poems 
II. 5 Nor would I have tne Sisters of the hill Behold their 
Bard in such a Dishabille. 1709 Sum hfy Nondescripts iv, 
Were it fair To judge a lady in her dishabille? 1874 
Burnano My time ii. 13 Standing . . in his shirt-sleeves, for 
which dishabille he had apologized to u*. 

2 . cotter. A garment worn in undrew; a dress or 
costume of a negligent style. 

1673 Wychfrley Gent/. Dancing-mastery. {, Contented 
.. instead of variety of new gowns and rich petticoats, with 
her dishabillie, or flame-colour gown called Indian. 1690 
Crow Nr. bug. briar v. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. nx They 
only come in dishahillees to visit me, and did not expect 
your Lordship. 1713 Gay Gnanitan No 149 f 6 We have 
a kind of sketch ot dress . which, as the invention wa* 
foreign, is called a Dishabille; every thing is thrown on 
with a loose and careless air. 1789 Mad. IVArdlay Diary 
21 Aug, She does not become a deshabille. <1x8*7 Mr*. 
Siikmwood Lady of Manor'S , xxxi, 224 A neat undress, or 
dishabille, is much admired in England. 1868 Gloss. Sussex 
Words in Hurst Ho* sham. I’m sorry, ma'am, you sec me 
in such a dirty disabil. 

3 . tram f. and Jig. 

171 m PorE Let. 5 Dec. Wks 1737 V. 188 Thoughts just 
warm from the biain, without any polishing or dress, the 
very dishabille of the understanding, 1753 Foote hng. in 
Pans 1. Wks. 1799 I. 35 What has liecn the mutter, Squire? 
Your face seems a little in deshabille, a 18x7 T. Dwight 
Tran*. (1821) II. 142 Where nature .. ts now naked and de- 
formed, she will suddenly exchange the dishabille ; and be 
ornamented, with her richest attire. 18x5 Miss Mitford 
iy L'Kstrange Life ii. x. 212 IPcpysl sets down his thoughts 
in a most becoming dishabille. 1830 Gait Laurie T, iv. 
viii. (1849) 171 The house wa* in didiabille, 

t JB. as adj. [repr. F. dfthaliltt pa. pple.] In 
undress, negligently dressed. Obs . 

169* Islington Wells 4 (Stanf.) Three Ladic* Drest Dis- 
habtllee. 1694 N. H Ladies Put. 14/1 (Stanf.) He is 
Deshabille , that is in a careless Dress. 

t Difliha’bit. y. Obs. 1 au. [f. Dia- 6 + Habit 
v. : cf. F. dtshabiter ‘to disinhabitnte, or depriue 
of inhabitants ’ (Cotgr.).l trans. To remove from 
its habitation or place of abode ; to dislodge. 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 220 Those sleeping atone*.. from 
their fixed beds of lime Had bin dishabited. 
t Disiha-bitable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dig- IO 
+ Habitable ] Uninhabitable. 

164* Ld. Falkland / el. Earl Cumberland 5 Those false 
report*, .make London dishabitable 

t Diftihft’bited, ppl. a. 1 Obs. [f. F. dfshabitf 
‘ disinhabited, without inhabitants’ (Cotgr.) + -bd.] 
Uninhabited ; deserted of inhabitants (quot. i6os\ 
ljw Eden & Wiilfs Hist. Trav. 232b, Imaginyng. the 
hot 4<>ne, to bo altogeather dishabited for heat. 158* Hak- 
luyt Voy A, The 17 of Januarie .. ue departed from the 
dishnbited rocke. 160a Carew Cornwall 67 a, The dis- 
habited towns afford them rooting. 

t DiSihabi'ted, ppl. a * [f. Dis- io + Ha- 
bitpoJ ? Improperly habited or dressed. 

1648 S. Kkm in f/h Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 275/1 , 1 have 
ccrtame information that Sir Tho*. Lunsford is gon up in 
an ould thredbare coate dtsshabited. 

DUibabi’tnat#. v. [f. Dis- 6 4- Habituatk 
v., prob. after diskabitutr in same sense.] trans. 
To render unaccustomed, to disaccustom : the re« 
verse of habituate. 

3868 Browning Ring 4 Bk. ix. 1276 To dUhabituate By 
sip and *tp, thi* drainer to the dreg* O’ the draught of 
conversation. 1881 Contemp, Rev. Nov. 700 That talk and 
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not action has been alone permitted to the clergy as a body 
has dishabituated them for the conduct of affaire. 
Di*ih&ble, obs. form of Disable v. 
Dishadow, var. of Disshadow v. 
t DiSifcaiT, v. pfo. [f. Dm- 7 a 4 Hair sb.] 
t ran s. To deprive of hair, remove the hair from. 

1631 CeUstina v i. 78 They pill t and dix haire their eye- 
browes with nippers. 

DilhallOW (disihceriow), V. ff. Dis- 6 4 
IIallow v.] turns. To undo the hallowing of ; 
to destroy or violate the sacrcdness of ; to profane. 
1 fence Disha llowing vbl. sb , profanation. 

ttt> Laiimkr Serm. in Lincoln L 70 God hateth the dis- 
hallowing of the Sabboth. 16 T. Adams Whs. (1861-2) 
II. 289 (D ) Nor can the unholiness of the priest dishallow 
the altar. . i «47 T rapp Comm. Matt. xxvi. 63 To pollute 
and dishallow, that * glorious and fearful name of God'. 
*• 13 . Lamb /.ft/. (1888) II. 388 If curses are not dia-hal lowed 
by descending so low l 1869 Tennyson /V//mi 4 A*. 437 
Ye, that so dishallow the holy sleep, Your sleep is death. 

Disihalliicina'tioii. [Dis -9: cf. disillu- 
sion .J A freeing from hallucination ; disillusion, 
1881 R. Buchanan Child 0/ Nature viii, He received . . a 
good deal of rough treatment and sorry dUhallucination. 
tttp Uhiv. Rev, Mar. 156 Returning . . under dixhalluci* 
nation, we perceive that he does not really know so much. 

t Disiha*rbour. v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 + 
Harbour v. or sb . J trans. To drive out of its 
‘harbour 1 or place of shelter; to send adrift. 

tS*6 Dr ant Wail. Hicn'm. Kvj, All rexte disharbouretl 
from my soule. a *6is Donne Biatfavarof (1644) 108 He 
[Josephus) says, our Soule is. .committed in trust to us, and 
we nuy not neglect or disharbour it. 

Dis harmonic (di<5|h<um<>-nik\ a. [Dis- 10.] 
Not harmonic ; without harmony ; anharmonic. 

1887 H. Wallaui in Anthrop. Inst . Jtnl. XVII 160 The 
head is dishartnontc. The skull is sub dolicbocephalous, 
very broad, the forehead low, and the prognathism never 
much accentuated. 

+ Diaiharmo'nical, n. Obs. [f. Dis- + Har- 
monica l., after disharmony ] =prcc. 

1688 Norris Tluory t ove it. 1 88 Some . . stroke*; upon it 
[a musical instrument] will be haimomcal, and other some 
. .disharmonies!. Ibid (16)4) 74 'i he same Strokes, that 
were before disharmonical, may be now hai im nicnl. 

Disharmonious (dis,hajm<>nibx), a. [f. 
Din- 10 + Harmonious; after disharmony ] 

1 . Not in harmony or agreement ; marked by 
want of harmony. 

1650 II. More Jmmott . Soul ( 1662) 148 lit] may.. prove 
pal nkil to the Soul, and disharmonious to her touch. 
s66s Glanvill Van. Dogm . iv. 39 The musician's soul 
would be the most disharmonious. 1683 T hyon Way to 
Health. Thus there is caused an unequal disharmonious 
Life. 1754 J. Hildrop Misc. Whs. 1 . 38 Disharmonious, 
disorderly Motions of the Fluids and Animal Spirits. 1878 
Farm am Marlb Serm . xxxv. 355 Let me warn you against 
the fatal delusion that such a dual,. such a divided, such 
a disharmonious life as this, is enough for God. 

2 . Of sounds : Unharmonious, discordant. 

i «3 Tkyon U*ay to Health 461 The dis-harmonious noise 
of Drunken Healths and Roaring Huzm's. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredh Ct. (1865) IV. xi. iii 56 Dispute which rose crescendo 
in disharmonious duct. 

Hcncc DiS|harmo nlouily adv., in a disharmo- 
nious manner, discordantly. 

1664 H. Moiuc Myst. I mo. To Rdr.. Whose very title 
sounds so harshly and didiarmomously. 1863 Carlyle 
Fredh. Ct. xv. xiu. (1873) VI. 97 This, .victorious campaign 
..with which all Europe is disharmoniously ringing 

DisharmonilO (distbiTjmdhoiz), v. [f. Pis- 
4 Harmonize; after disharmony . Cf. mod.F. 
disha ) monitor, neologism in Littre, 1 8 74.] 

1 . trans. To put out of harmony, destroy the 
harmony of ; to make unharmonious or discordant. 

1801 J. Carey in Monthly Mag. XI. 314 Instances in 
which the harmony of ancient versification is thus dis. 
harmonized by the application of modern accent 18*4 
Lamb Elia Str. n Blakesmoor in It -shire, A trait of affec- 
tation, or worse, vain-glory. .disharmonizing the place and 
the occasion. i «43 Pusey Holy Eucharist 10 Our nature 
jarring still, disharmonized, obscured, deformed. *838 Sears 
A than. in. x. 335 Cleared of disharmonizing elements. 

2 * intr. To be out of harmony ; not to harmonize. 
1863 B. Taylor //. Thurston 111 . 22 A trifle of affectation 
in her manner did not disharmonise with such a face; it 
was natural to her. 

Disharmony (disih&umtfni). [f. Dis- 9 4 
Harmony ; prob. formed after discord . Cf. mod.F. 
dfsharmonie , neologism in Littr£, 1874, also cor- 
responding words in other mod. langs.] 

1 . Want of harmony or agreement, discordance. 
rti6oa W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 6 The want or 
absence of harmony, which we call disharmony. 1663 
Glanvill Scepsis Set. xiti. 76 Reason and Kattn are at 

C irfect Unisons, the disharmony is in the Phaney. 1765 
aw Behmens Myst. Magnum lii*. (177a) 3*4 Of the Pro- 
perties in their Disharmony, Inequality, and Discord. *884 
Carlyle Fredh. Ct. (1865) IV. xi. ii. 33 Disharmony of 
mind and tongue. *879 Farrar St. Paul II. 226 That 
sense of guilt which is toe feeling of disharmony with God. 
b. with a and pi. Something discordant. 

*!» Lamb Elia <1860) 164 If it ever obtrudes itself aa a 
disharmony, are we incuned to laugh? 1884 CA. Times 
*5 Apr. 331/4 The manifold disharmonies of Church and 
State in England. 

2 . Want of harmony between sounds; discord, 
dissonance. 

m stfs$ Vines Lords Supp. (1877) 10 A string over-stretched 


makes a jar and disharmony. 1873 R. Pi rthoogk Causa 
Pei 398 No harmony or Dix-hAnnonv in sounds, i860 
Trencii Serm. tVestm Abb. xxiv. *79 Harsh discords and 
disharmonies . . make themselves heard, 
t Disha'tter, v. Obs. rate* *. [f, di * for Dm- 

1 + Shatter 1 /tans To shatter completely. 

*6*S Daniel Hymen s Tri 11. iv, I rather will Rend it in 
Pieces, and dishatter all Into a Chans 

tDiSihaUTlt, v. Obs. (Chiefly Sc.) Also 7-8 
dish ant. fad. OF. deshanter (Cotgr.), f. Dm- 4 
+ hanter to Haunt.] ttans. To cease to haunt, 
frequent, or tesort to ; to absent oneself from. 

1584 Hudson Pm Itartas' Judith iv. 125 (I)) She dis- 
haunted the report Of such a* were suspect of light icport. 
1637-30 Row Hist. Knk (1642) 48 1 he nohilitie and burons 
. now did dishaunt them. 1059 111 W. M f Downll Hist. 
Dun/rus xxxii. (1873) 371 Cupl. Ed Maxwell delate for 
dixhaunting the ordinances. 1808 80 Jamieson, Dishaunt . . 
is still occasionally used Abetd, 

Hence f DU, hau nting vbl. sb . ; f DU,hau nttr, 
one who ‘dishaunts*. Obs. 

«*6$« Caliu rwoou Hist. Ktrk (1842-6) 111 . 37s l he dis- 
haunting and intcrmissioun of the exeruse. 1665 in Cramond 
Ann. Banff II. 46 Several dlshaunters of ordinances ordained 
to be summoned 

Dish-Cloth. A cloth used in the kitchen or 
scullery for washing dishes, etc. 

*8a8 in Wkbstfk. *«* Lonsdale Gloss *5/1 Dish-clout, 
a dish-cloth. *887 R. Buchanan Heir of Ltnne i, A sort of 
banner, composed of an old towel or dish-cloth. 
Dish-olont. arch, or dial. A * clout ' or clolh 
used for washing dishes, etc.; *=prec. In the 
wringing of a dish-clout : speedily, immediately. 

1430 Palsgr. 214/1 iJisshecloute, tout lion. 1377 Ffnion 
Gold, bpist. 90 As the saving is, washc their face with faire 
water, and drie it oucr with a dixhcloute. <677 Hohnick 
Ct. Lain Consul, iii (1704) 68 He that makes a rich enrpet, 
doth not intend it for dish-clouts. .78. Mao. D’Arblay 
Ptaty 2 B Dec., What a slut Mrs Ord must think me, to 
out a dixtw lout in my pocket ! i8bi S< orr Kenihv ix, 
Breakfast shall be on tnc board in the wringing of a dish- 
clout. 1804 W. Irving T. Trent . II. 36 And nave known 
Hamlet to stalk solemnly on to deliver his soliloquy, with 
a dishclout pinned to his skirls. *877 E Placcx k N. H'. 
Line. Gloss 86/1 ‘Go thee ways or I'll pm th’ dishclout 
to thee tail’ is not unficquently said to men and bo>s 
who interfere in the kitchen. 

b. taken as a type of limpness and weakness. 

1 60a 'Ikvon Good House- w . 1. {td. 7 You nrc now weak 
nx Water, and have no more Spirits than a Dish clout. 1863 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 170 , 1 wax on foot again— but weak 
as a dishclout. 

O. used in contemptuous comparison or allusion. 
*15*9 Skelton Poems apit.Camcu.he 36, A bawdy dyxhe- 
clowtr, That bryngyth the worlde abowte xega Soars 
Rom. 4 Jul. in. v. sax Komeox a disb-dout to him. 1636 
Masmngkr Bash/. Lover v 1, I am ga/ing on this gorgeous 
house ; our cote s a dishclout to it. 
d. ttattf. 

16*5 Crookk Body of Man 97 The T alines Tcull the caul) 
Afapfaventns, the dish clout or map of the Belly, because 
it licketh vp the superfluities thereof, 1783 Gkosk Put 
Vulg. Tongue s v., 10 make a napkin of one's dish clout, 
to marry one’* cook. i8aa S< ott bam.* Lett 25 June, It 
was hard he should be made the dlsh-clout to wipe up the 
stains of such a man. 

©. attub . 

1589 Nasiik Almond for Parrat 1 1 b, More . then hi* 
dish-clout discipline will sette vp in seauen yeeres 1733 
11 . Wai Fol k Let. Geo. Montagu 30 Dec., i hat old rag of 
a dish-clout ministry, Harry Fumexe, ti to l»e the other lord. 

Hence Dish-clout v. trans., to wash with a dish- 
clout. 

1861 Mayhe w Loud Labour III, 363 (Hoppe) They are 
expected to dish-clout the whole of the panel* (of a cab] 

t Di*ih#a*rt, v. Obs. Also 7 diahart. [f. 
Dis- 7 a + Heart sb.] « DisiikaHHen. 

1603 J. Davies* ML rocosmos (1876) 43 d) ) When, therefore, 
diviue justice sinne wil wurge, He doth dishart their harts 
in whom it raignes. 161s 1 JaviokC omnt Jitusx n The 
which would vttcrly dishcart them, a 1616 Hr avm. « Fi^ 
Bonduca 1. i, tar Have not 1 seen the Britama — Bond. 
What? Car. Dixheartcd. 

Dishearten (disihautV, v. Also 7 dish&rten. 
[f. Dia- 6 f Hearten, or from prec. + -kn 6 , after 
hearten.] trans. To deprive of 4 heart * or courage; 
to discourage, dispirit, make despondent. 

1999 Shaks. Hen. V , iv. i. 117 No man should ;>osxesse him 
with any appearance of frare ; lest hce, by shewing it, 
should dis-heartcn hi* Army. 1606 Warner Alb bug. xi\. 
xc. 365 Their former los&e dixhartned them so much. 1796 
Morse Amer. Ceog. I, 120 A great pait . . disheartened by 
the seventy of the winter, returned to England. 1838 
Tiiirlwail Greece IV. 115 Lysander exerted h»x utmost 
efforts to thwart, discredit, and dishearten lux successor. 

f b. with complement: To discourage from 
doing something d’lso with lo and inf.). Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trent. 121 Th« Turke* got the 

f reatest lossc, and were dixheartned to proceed further. 184a 
‘oi lf r Holy 4- Pro/. St. ji. xvi. 109 They are disheartened 
from doing their best. *884 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 835 
She urged what xhe could to dishearten me to it. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 27 Disheartned them from that design. 

t a with an action or the like as object : cf. 
Discourage 2. Obs. 

1638 Whole Puty Man Pref. 4 Where this is wanting, it 
disheartens our care 1666 Clakknoon Vind. Tracis (1727) 
64 An uncertainty which must dishearten any industry. 

DiSiheaTtxned, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed >.] 
Discouraged, dtspirittd : see the verb. 

1714 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 210 We were a dis- 


heartened army. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Fug. I 517 The 
Whigs were a small and a disheartened mtnoiity. 

Hence Dl*|h«*'rt«B©te#M» dispirited combi ion. 
a *879 T. Goodwin Whs. II. 1. i7o(R.) A dixheartcnrdness 
and dejection of mind. 1881 Dicky federal 6 t. II. 271, 
I heard no cry of despair or disheartened ness. 

Di*ihMrt«n«r. .[f. Dmheabtek + -eu 

One who dishcartena. 

»^5 C ify Alarum o A dixhearttrer of Gods people. 

Diiihn'rUxiinf, vbl . sb. [f. as prec. + -ing b] 
The action of vb. Dihhiarten ; discouragement. 

*619 W. Sclaifr F.xf. /. These. (1630) 309 Hierome 
thought labour a dix heartning to the Tempter. 1654 Whit- 
1 o< k lootomia Pref. A vj, Or else he may lye oj cn to such 
dixhcartnings as become not these undertakings. 

Diftihea-rttning, ///. it. [f- ft* prcc. + hno ».] 

That disheartens; discouraging, dispiriting. 

(654 Nicholas Paf* ts (Camden) IT. 101 Ax serviceable to 
the Kcbclls and ax dixhartning to honest men 1748 
Anson's I’oy. t x. 107 Under these dixheartning tinuni- 
stantes, 1M0 Froide Hut. Lttg. V. *35 friends brought 
in disheartening news. 

Hence DU|h«» rtanlnglx adv. 

174a Bah s y, Pis/u-ai temngly , by way of Dint ouragement. 
188a Hall t aine Re* oil. />. (/. Rossetti 98 Dixhearteningly 
unpropit ioux weal hr r. 

Diflihea'rtenment. [f. Dhuirartkn 4 -mrnt.] 
The act of disheartening, or fact of being disheart- 
ened ; discouragement. 

1830 Oarlylf Misc. (1857) II 143 No dixheartenment 
availed wiih him 1878 Farrar Marlb Srtm xxxix 
Among the dihhcnrtcnmrnt* of labour and the strife of 
tongues. 1886 Mrx A Hunt That Other Person 111 . 21 1 
A xigh'of complete fatigue and disheartenment. 

Dished dtjt), ///. a [f. Dikii v . 1 4 -ei>] a. 
Hut m a dish. D. S h a j >c< 1 like a dish ; made 
slightly concave, c. slang: sec Dikii v 7. 

.586 f. B. la Primaud br. Aciul. l. (1589) 105 Raddirii 
roxted in the ashes wax all the dixhed he bad to hi* 
supper. 1830 Buiwm Anthropomet 241 '1 hey use Dixht 
wheat with milk. 1737 Bracken bartlery Imp. (1757) II. 
17 The Soles, a little hollow or dixh'd. i 8 i *4 J Smiih 
Panorama Sc. $ Art I. 37a Dixhed wheels have many ex- 
cellcncicii. 

t Dilihe dge, V. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dih- 7 a 
4 Hedge j//] / tans To deprive of its hedge. 

0588 C'tksr Pfmiihork Pm. Ixxx. iv, Why hast thou now 
thy self dixhedg’d this vine ? 

i DisiheiT, v. Obs. tare. ^f. Dim- 7 b 4 Heir.] 

1 . trans . To deprive of or turn out of one’s in- 
heritance; to disinherit. 

[149s Act. Pom. I out. 2C2 (Jam ) In dixtitutioun and dix- 
hering of the aatd Gelix [perh error for dishenstng) 1807 
iouRNMR Rev. l*ag. \ in, Swoid . . Thou xliult dis-lieire 
him ; it xlmll be tlniie honor. 

2 . l o deprive oi an heir. 

*887 Drvdkn Hind 4 P in 70s To hew th* imperial Cedar 
do*n. Defraud Succession, and dn heir the Crown. 
[Dishele (IJalliw.), error for duhese , Dihjcank.] 
Dithelm (disihc lm), v. 1 [f. Dis- 7 a 4 Hflm 

helmet, after OF. desheaulmer , -healmer, in same 
sense.] ttans. To deprive or disarm of one’s 
helmet, intr. for rejl. To take off one’s helmet. 

ci477Caxion * 7 a son 25 b, Incontinent nx Jaxoti haddc 
xmvton doun the gcant to the rrthe be dishelmed. 1583 
Ln. Bernfks btoiss. II olxvm (clxiv ) z6q Sir Kaynold 
didielmcd the Englixxhe knygbt Chaiman Odyss. 

xiv. 383 Jove made me yield, Dixhdm my head. 1847 
i 1 nnvxon Princess \i. 85 When xbc saw inc l>ing ttaik, 
Dishelm'd and mute. 

Difthelm (<liH,he-lm), v.'i [f Dih- 7 a + 
Helm.] trans. To deprive of the helm or rudder. 

01840 H. Coi ekidge Poems (i8so) II. 155 Fear that dis- 
helms 1 he vcxxrl of the xoul. 1861 Lytton fk Fane J ann- 
htiuscr 75 To float, dixhclm'd, a wreck upon the waves. 

Disholv d ; see Dihhkvellkd. 

Diahenerite, *yt, obs. f. dtsenherit, Dihin- 

hkrit. 

Disbar (di [ ai). [f. Dikii sb. and v. 4 -eb 1 ; 
cf. saddler .] 

fl. A maker or seller of dishes. Obs. 

1104 in Riley Mem. London (1868* 54 John le Dtxxhere. 
136a Langu P Pl. A. v. 166 A Ropere, a Ked>ng-kyng, 
and Roxc dixschere. (1377 B v. 323 Roxe he dixsherex ; 
v. r. dyxxhere* doubler 1393 C. ml 372 dixxhcre]. a 1500 
IVh. in Wr.-Wlilckcr 572 C tphanus , a < upperc, or a dy*xh> 
ere. stea O. Hkklop Nor'humbld. Gloss. 238 Ptsher, a 
turner of wooden !>owU oi dishex. Within the memory of 
xome still living (1886; there was a dixher working at Mit- 
ford. (Obs) 

2 . One who dishes or serves up food. ? Obs. 

*598 Florbo, Imbanditore , a gentleman sewer, a dixher or 
drexser vp of tne&les. 

3 . One who ‘dishes': see Djhh v. jr. 

189s Pall Mall G. 21 June 1/3 By the indignation which 
the dirty trick will excite . . the dixher will thus in the end 
be dixhed. 

t DUihiTbag8 f v. Obs. [f. Dm- 7 a 4 Herb- 
age sb. j trans. To deprive or strip of herbage. 

134s udall Erasm. Apoph. 2t6 b, 1 bese wordes, A«ur»- 
fhiaveiv miiftn, that is, ’hath brought this climate to clenc 
disherbageing', smellen all of the inkehome. 

DiS|h6*rent, a. nottce-wd. [f. Dm- a 4- radical 
part of coherent.] The opposite of coherent ; in- 
coherent ; incongruous. 

*890 J. H. Stirling Philos, 4 Tkeol. iii. 49 It is the Tb 
ArTtfovr trvuAdp or, the coherent dishcrcnt, attributed to 
Heraclitus by Aristotle. 
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DI8H0LY. 


t Di'ShtrtM. Oh. rare. [(■ DlBITKR sb. + 
-emh.] A woman who makes or sells dishes. 

1377 [sec Dishpk 1) (Margaret la Pishcrr^se is cited in 
Barddey Eng. Surnames I rum the Hundred Roll* J 
Disheria, -ied, obs. pa. pple. and pa. t. of 
Dihhkhit v . 

Disherison ^liHiheri/on), sb. Forms: a. 3-4 
deaertinon, -tosoun, disertoisoun, 4-5 dishe- 
ritoaon, -itiaon, -etiaon, -yteaon, deahery teson. 
fi. 5 disherison. £01 i^. dtshei ileson, a. OF. 
des{h)et ileisttn, -enon, n. of action from des{h)ei iter 
to Dimikuit. (The full I,, type was * dish? rid it a - 
tion cm : the syllable ed was dropped in OF., the 
/ before s in Knglish.)] The action of depriving of, | 
or cutting r»ff from, an inheritance; disinheritance. | 
c 1*90 /'« ket 18 in V. Fug, Leg I. 159 pat it . , were .. | 

with on ri'jtc and a jem lawe In de**et tinon of mine churche I 
to < osiomr i ill awe f»33oK. Bkunnb Chi on, <i8n>) ji + To | 
lulu ami hi*, hey ret grrle disherileNoii. 1348 Ay mb. 48 
I >r,cit# sinnt of eyt and liaise manages. 1399 Foils 0/ 
Fa* It Ilf 4SI Forfeitures of heritages^ and disheredsons. 
1491 Ait i lien V/l, c 18 'I he utter disheritesou of }our 
sen! Suppliant. 1493 Act 11 lie u. I'll, c. 35. I 9 To the 
hurte prejudice nor disherison of the seid George or of his 
heires 15*3 Ait 14 15 Hen. VII I, c, 13 1 he saide hauen 
i* likely to be lost for euer, to the kynges disherison, and 
hurte of the common welth. 1607 Cowell In ter fit . %. v 
Contra, form am lollationis , '1‘hc Abbot ..hath made a feof* 
ntent . .to the disherison of the house or church. 1780 Carte 
Hist . Eng. II. 201 Pardoning them all an to life, limb, im- 
prisonment and disherison. 1844 W iliiams Real Prop. 

67 To in event improvident alienation* . . of landed estates, 
by dying persons, to the disherison of their lawful heirs. 

t Disih o rison, v . Obs . rare ~ ». [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To disinherit. 

1654 f » as ion Flea t. Notes tv. 21a To defraud rnv’noiis this 
expectant of his holies, uml to disherison his malignant issue. 

t DiSihdTiSi, v. Obs. (Chiefly Sc.) Forms: 

4 dyaherys, 6 diaheris, -heireia, -hmrias, 7 dia- i 
lierlss, diaherlso. £ 1 4— 1 <>tli c. Sc, disheriss , as ! 
if f. extended stem of an OF. *di*herir to disheir, I 
which may have been used in AF. The correspond- 
ing K. form would be disherish ; the form in -1ZE 
Is due to confusion of verbal suffix : cf. advertise, 
amortize.] =ncxt. j 

1373 IUmuouk Bruce u. mi }e sc How Inglis men, throw 
thar pouste, J)ysher5’sys me off my land. 1500-00 1 >unh\u 
Firms Uvi. 38 l hc tcmporall stait to gryp and gather, The 
none (lishcris wald the father, i<y6 Phi i t ndkn ( ton. Siot. 
(iHji) I. p. Ixiv, Ihis was Edward dishnist of the crown 
of lngland. 1600 Skknk Reg. May. 41 (Juhen ane man .. 
docs anio thing, .lor the (|uhilk he is disherisscd . his beret- 
a^e vses to ret tit nr, as cscheit to his over-lord. 1611 Si*n-i> 
Hist. (It. Frit i\ v. $ 25 These thus disheri/ed, ought of 
light . giuc fust assault on their vurighteou* oppressor. 

t Disherit (dis,he*rit), v. Obs. Forms; 3-4 
deaorite, -yte, -et, 4 deahorito, dyaheriete, 
4-5 diaorito, -yt, dyaerit, 4-7 diaherite, 5 6 
dia», dysherit, -yt(o, -efc(fc, -eit, 4-8 disherit. 
[MU. a. OF. de sheri ter, deset iter, ere ter, -inter, 
<tc., mod.F. dt^hf titer l*r. des{h)entar , Sp. des- 
heredar , Fg. dedieuiar. It. diittedare, ined.I.. dis- 
he> it at e, debet i fare (On Oangc) Rom. desheret - 
are, fot L *de-, *dishrr?di(an\ f. IJk- 6, Dim- 4 4- 
ii credit ore to inherit, f. henditds heirship, inherit- 
ance. The pn. pple. and sometimes the pa. t. had 
aNo the shorteited form disherit , with the variants 
dt she rid, -ied, dcsered , desirit : see examples at 
end of the article.] 

1. trans . To deprive or dispossess of an inherit- 
ance ; to disinherit. j 

c 1090 V. F.ne . t eg. \ 74/107 Allc opure weren dcscritcdc. j 
c 1385 Cu At e 1 R A. G. IV. 1065 Dido, That euere *wich a j 
noble man ns he l Eneas] Schnl ben discrityd in swieh degre. , 
1x465 hats' Chton. (Camden) 16 Thow hast th.iym \lnync 
\nitghtfulli, and disherited thair hehis. 1538 Starkf.y j 
KnrUsnA 11. ii. 196 Hyt were not mete that the lather st hold I 
dyshcrytc hys cn>ld 16^4 Sir 1 1 . Hj-hb^rt / tav Table 230 j 
life] reliels against liis 1 atber, is disherited by bis Fathers 
will. 1700 IIryokn hables. Pal. Au 111. 968 The 
dryads and the woodland train Disherited ran howling o’er 
the plain. 

b. Const, of (rarely from), 
c 1330 R. Bmunnk ( hron. IVace (Rolls) 5194 He scholde., 
Descritc Wydcr of ylka drl. c 1186 Chaucer Melib p 869 
'i’o deshente hem of al bat euere they han. 15*3 Fn ziierb. 
Snrv. Prol., Dishcryted of their possessyons. *570 T, Nor- 
ton tr. NimrFs Catech (1853) T 91 Fike children disherited 
from their father’s goods. 165a 6a Hi-vun Cosmcgr, 11, 
(1682)5 Disherited of their Fathers kingdom. 1795 Southey 
Joan of A ret. 172 The great and honourable men Have 
seized the earth, and of the heritage Which God .to all had 
given, Disherited their brethren t 

2. fa r . To deprive, diii|>o.ssess ; to banish from its 
rightful domain (quot. 157^ ? ). 

C1400 Maundrv (Roxb )x*xii. 145 Ay to Jm* tyme we bene 
in pees*, of J>c whilk (k>u will now dispoile vs and disherit 
*s. 1579 E. K. AW. to Sfemsers Shrfh. Cat., This Poet. . 

hath laboted to restore, as to their rightfull heritage, such 
good and natuiall English w or ties, as have beene long time 
out of u-^c, and almost cleane disherited. 1379 Lyly Erf hues 
(Arb ) K;3 I hou art an heyre to fuyre lyuing, that is nothing, 
if thou be disherited of learning. 1793 Coleridge Juvenile 
Poems (1864) 6j Made blind by lusts, disherited of soul, 
lienee Diahe rited ///. a., Dishe riting vbl. sb. 

1388 in II y. hf ' 4 Set. IVks. III. 471 A plcynt of disherytyng 
of his rixt and possessions, e 1450 St Cutkbert (Surtees) 
5522 Uf p»ir dtscrytyng to sees (=> cease). 1613-8 Daniel 


Coll. Hist, RngAibity 134 The dis-hertted returne answer 
to the Legat. i633j;uLLEa Ch. Hist. 111. vil I a The tire- 
misses tend.. to the disheriting of the Crown of England. 

H Examples of pa. pple. and pa. t. disherit , 
etc. 

c 1314 Guy IVarw. (A.) 6164 Thurch felonie mi fader he 
slough, Mi brother he desirit with wough, c 1375 Lay 
Folks Mass Fk. (MS. II.) 279 Pore, cxilde, desorit. ni73 
Xt Paint of Hell 39 in 0 E. Misc. 211 pese . . deseredyn 
treu ayrs vnrj^tfully. >460 CAroRAVK Chron. 289 Many 
men weredtshend ol her londis. 1313 Fl rxiiKun. Sum. Prol., 
'J’hcyr heyres shuld nat be disheryt, a 1333 Lo. Berners 
H non lx 210 He hath dysberyt me 

t Di#ihe*ritaJlC6. Obs. [a. OF. des( h)eritanee, 
f. deshei iter : see prec. and -ance.] The act of 
disinheriting ; disinheritance. 

c 1430 I.0MFI 1 cm Grail xxlx. 85 It was cawse of here dis» 
hriitannuc. 1331 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. i. (1638) 61 The 
alienation is to his disheritance, and therefore it is a for- 
feiture of his estate. < 1660 R. Cork Ptrrver 4 Snbj. 195 
Infinite losses and dishei itnnccs tire like to ensue to the 
founders of the said houses, .and their heirs. 

t Di* 1 he ‘rite. Obs. In4deaerite, -yte. [i^erh. 
a. OF. des K h)eriU disherited, pa. pple. used subst.] 
A disinherited person. 

xao7 R. Gt.ou» . (1724) 452 Hit sette deserytes in be myddcl 
ost po, )>at )>c kyng addc bvnome her loud. I hut. 563 pc 
knives were drscrites in pc loud aboute \ude. 

Di*ihe*ritment. rare. [f. Dihhkhit v . + 
-ment : in OF. deshcritcmeut .] 'I hc act of disin- 
heriting; «Dli4HKUltANCB. 

i88t Scribner's Mag. XXII. 757 (He] dared to hand to 
the Tsar . Ins protest against the net of dishiritmcnt. 
t DiSiho ritor, Obs. rare, (f. DlHllEUlTr. + 
-on for AF. -our.] One who disinherits. 

1607 7a Cowell lnte*fr , Disheritor, one that disinherit- 
cth, or puts another out of his Inheritance, 3 K. 1 cap. 39. 
Difiherize, var. of Dimiieuiss, Obs. 

Dishero (disihl^w), v. [f. bis- 7 b.] trans. 
To deprive of the character of a hero. 

1838 C arlvlk Misc. (187a) VI. 30 A hypothesis that Mr. 
Lockhart at heart has a dislike lo Scott, and has done his 
best in an underhand, treacherous manner, to disheru him. 

Disheae, obs. form of Disease. 
t Dishevel, a. Obs . In 4-5 diacheueL e, 

disshevele, dysshjruell, 5 diahiuill, {Sc ) dye- 
ohowyll. [Variant of Dishevlly, a. OF. dcs- 
cheveld, with final i mute in Kng. CL Assign 
sb.] 

1 . Without coif or head-dress; hence, with the hair 
unconfined and flung about in disorder. Sometimes 
npp. in wider sense : Undressed, in dishabille. 

C1381 Chaucer Patl. Faults 2^5 In kyrtellcs al discheuel 
(t» rr. dysshyudl, discheucle, di*»sheueld, dissheueled, dis. 
chicfleel went |>ci )*r. <*2383 — L.G. IV. 1720 Lturetta, 
This noble wif sat by hire beddys side Discheuele fr». r. 
dtsshevclyl for no malcyce she nejhoughte. r 1470 Henry 
Wallace xi ioix Eflyr inydnycht in handis that haiff him 
lane, Dyscliowytl on steipe. 

2 . Ol hair: « Dinhkvkitkd 2. 

c 1450 Crt. of Ij*v€ 139 And all her hairc it shone as gold 
so hue Dishiuill crispc down hanging at her backe A yard 
in length. 

Dishevel (Ji/c vel), v. [perh. a. 1 6th c. dcs- 
cheveler (Cotgr.), mod. ddcheveler\ but prob. chiefly 
a back-formation from Dishevelled.] 

1 . trans , To loosen and throw about in disorder 
(hair and the like) ; to let (the hair) down. 

Fiorio, Dischiomare , to disheuell, to touze ones 
haire, 16x1 Cotgr., Desthrvelcr, to dischcuell ; to pull the 
haire about the cares, 1618 Bamcvelt's A fot. piij, 'Jhe 
Peacock when he's viewd dislieueU his fairc trnine. 1648 
Ion. BkaUmont Pjythe 11. ix, They ..dishevel May Round 
Telltix’x springing^ice. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Earn. 

I. 201 He had been at court in the morning ; but though he 
hurl changed his c lolhex, he had omitted to dishevel his hair. 
1806 lUackw. Mag. XX. 397 She now dishevels.. the un- 
singed beauty of her flowing tresses. 

f 2 . intr. (for rejl.) Of hair : To hang loose or 
in disorder. Obs. 

Sir T. Herbert Trav. (etl 2) 230 Their haire curling, 
dishevells oft times alx>ut their shoulders. Ibid. 355. 
lienee Diaho* veiling vbl sb. 

/i 1636 Br. Hall Kent. IVks. (1660) 244 The .. wanton 
fashion of the womans disheveling ner hair. 1786 Map. 
D’Arblay Dia>y 17 July, Just as I was in the miast of my 
hair dishevelling, I was summoned. 

Dishevelled, -sled ( d I Jc * v^ Id), ///. a. F orm s : 
5-7 diaohevelod, 5 diahevilled, dyaaheuelled, 

6 diaheuld, discheaueled, 7 -evell*d, disheveld, 
•eviled, -euelled, 7- dishevelled, [f. OF, dcs- 
cheveld mod.F. diiheveti (see DlSHEVKLY a.) + -JCD.] 

+ 1 . Dishevel a. Obs, 

c 1430 Merlin 453 She was discheueled and hadde the ffeirest 
heed that cny woman myght haue. Ibid. 646 An olde woman 
dincheueled, and all to-rente hir heir. 1494 Housth. Ord. 
123 Her (the Ouecn'*] head must bee dixhevilled with a riche 
sircle on her nead. 1391 Sidney A si. 4* Stella ciii. She, 
so disheuld bluslit. 1653 II. Cooan Dioa. Sic. 151 Growing 
distracted with griefe . . she went up and downe ., all dis- 
chevelcd with her haire about her earea. 

b. In vaguer sense: With disarranged or disor- 
dered dref* ; untidy. 

161a Drayton Foly-olb. xui. 215 With thy disheveld nymphs 
attyr'd in youthfull grecne. 1740 Fikiding Tom Jones 
ix.lii, The dishevelled fair hastily following. i86a Trollope 
Qrley F. Ixxiti, Her whole appearance was haggard and 
dishevelled. 


2 . Of the hair : Unconfined by head-gear, hanging 
loose, flung about in disorder ; unkempt. 

1983 Stanymurst Aeneit 1. (Arb.) 28 Doune to the wynd 
tracing irayld her duRrheaueled hearlocks. 1638 Penit.Cotf. 
iii. (1657) 22 Our hair dischivcld, not platted nor crisped. 
1718 Prior Pleasure 567 With flowing sorrow, and dts- 
hcvcll’d hair. 1813 Scott Trierm, m. xxxviii, Still her 
dark locks disheveled flow From net of pearl o’er breast 
of snow. 1887 Bowen Virg. /Eneid ill. 593 Foul rags and 
a beard dishevelled he wore. 

3 . trans/ \ Disordered, ruffled disorderly, untidy. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobltr 32 When Stales dixhevl'd 

\ fruited dixhelv'dl are. and Lawes untwist. I7ia-i4 Pope 
Rape L(\k v. 130 The hcav'ns bespangling with dUhevell'd 
light. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 388/1 In vehement diction, 
but dishevelled grammar. 188a Black Shandon Bells 
xviit, 'I he dishevelled mas* of music that she never would 
keep in order. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IV. 
(ed. 2) 294 Religion is no dishevelled mass of aspiration, 
prayer, and faith. 1886 Sten enson Pr. Otto 11. ii. 87 A cer- 
tain lady of a dishevelled reputation. 

+ b. In good sense : Unconstrained, free, easy. 

a 1639 Wotton in Rehq. (1685) 482 One of the genialest 
pieces that I have read.. of the same unaffected and dis- 
cheveled kind. 

Hence Diahe valladnaai. 

* ■ O, ift Not for Night-time 165 Smiling to myself at 

my dishevelledne**. 

Dishevelment (tli/e •vclment). [f. Dishevel 
v. -f -ment.] The action of dishevelling ; dishevelled 
condition. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rrv. II. 1. xi. (1872) 50 Their Hebe 
eyes brighter with enthuriatin, and long hair in beautiful 
dishevelment 1880 M iss Broughton Sec. Th. II. 111. vii. 236 
His tone.. has made her hotly conscious of her dishevel* 
ment. 


t Dishe'vely , -el a. Also 4-5 dlaohle- 
flee, 5 disoheuelee. [a. OF. descheveld pa. pple , f. 
des-, 1)18- -f OF. chcvel \ chcveu hair, ■•med.L. dis- , 
decapilldtus stripped of hair, shaven, Sp. descabel- 
lado ‘bald, halting no haiie left on his head*: cf. 
It. (di fcapigliare 4 to dcsheuell, to disorder . . ones 
head or haircs \ In another form of this word, 
the */ of OF. pa. pple., Ixxame mute in ME. ; see 
Dishevel a ] =- Dishevel a. 1 . 

a 1430 ( hauctrs Ca nterb. T. Prol. 683 (Ellcsm. MS.) Dis- 
cheuetee [other MSS. discheuele) sane Ins i nppe he ro<xl al 
bare. 14.. Chaucer's L.G. IV. 1315 Dido ( Fairf. MS) She 
falleth him to foote and swowucth tbcic Pisshcvcly with 
liire bryght geltc here, c 1430 Met tin 208 She wax all dis- 
cheuclce in her heer. c 1470 Harding C hron. clxxvih. ii, In 
chautnbre preuy At discourrt dcxchcucly also in all, As scr- 
uyng was to estate virginall. 

Dishful (cH JfuD. Also 4 disauol. [f. Dish 
sb. + -ful.] As much as a dish will contain. 

c 13*0 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1918 Thre dissclufol of blod he let 
me hlcdc. 1340 Ayenb. 120 Yef me ycf]>. .ane pourc manne 
ane dissuol ofpesen. 1577 B. Golk.k HrresbaHis Hush, m. 
(1586) 136 b, Geve to every one a little dishcfull of rennet 
crude*. 1641 Uf>t Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 105 They make 
n< count that fower mowtcrdishfulls is a f>eckc. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe II. vii. (1840) 11. 170 A. .dishful! of water. 

Dishing (di-jitj\ vbl. sb. [f. Dish v.i + -inqI.] 
The action of the verb Dish. 

1679 Drydkn Troilus 4* Cr. 1. ii, The dishing, the setting 
on the table. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1. 160 (L.) In the 
dishing out of whose Ode ombian banquet, he had a con- 
siderable hand. *858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xxxii, 
Nor do their anxieties end with the dishing-up of the 
dinner. 

b. Oblique position of the spokes of a wheel, 
making its outer face concave. 

1797 A. C umming in Commun. Bd. Agric. II. 366 Dishing 
(or tfie oblique position of the spokes) added much to the 
strength and stiffness of wheels 1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 
209 The spokes were sections of ivory tusks, set in with the 
natural curve outward, to perfect the dialing. 


Di shing,/// a* [-ing -.] That 4 dishes * ; spec. 
forming a concave or dish-like surface ; see Dish v, 
4 > 5 . 7 - 

1669 Worlidge Syst. A gric. (1681) 232 They make them 
(Spokes) concave or dishing., to secure the Wheel from 
breaking in a fall. 1707 Mortimer Husb. ().), For the form 
of the wheels, some make them more dishing, .that is, more 
concave, by setting off the spokes and fellies more outwards. 
*863 7 ml. R. Agric. Soc. aXIV, ii. 94 Curby or cow hocks 
[of a horse] with dishing speedy cutting, or slouching action 
(see Cut sb .* 7). 1895 II. D. Traill in portn. Rev. Sept. 
364 Urged ., by Conservatives of the 4 dishing ’ school [cf. 
quot. 1869 in Dish v. 7]. 


t Di*hi*ver f v. Obs. [f. Dis- 5 + Shiver v.] 
trans. and intr . To shiver to pieces. Hence 


Dishi’vered ///. a. 

136a Pharr Aineid ix. Cc iijt Shields dUhiuring crack. 
*598. Yong Diana 290 His tender trembling flesh I will 
dishiuer. 1604 Br. Mountacu Treat. Jnvoc. Saints 6 The 
dishivered splinters runne into my hands. 1630 W . Sclat f k 
(-on) hp. Ded. to IV, SclateVs Rom. IV, As Dagon . . falls 
. .dishivered into dust and ashes. 


Dishlet (dijlct), Diflhling (dHliq). [f. Dish 
sb. 4- -let, -ling.] A tiny dish (of food). 

i8tt Lamb Edax on Appetite, A sliver of ham . . a slip ot 
invisible brawn . . with a power of such dishlings. 1884 
Daily Nrtvs 23 Sept a/i It is a very agreeable miniature feed 
The dishlets are nine in number. 

t Dis (holy. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 4 * Holy.] 
The reverse of holy ; unholy, iniquitous. 

1593 Bell Motives Romish Faith (1005) 16 Cast into the 
said Romish disholy inquisition. 1396 — Sum. Popery 
1. 1. x. 34 Our disholy fathers the late bishops of Rome. 
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DISHONOURABLE. 


DUhom* (di*|W»’m), v. [f. Dib- 70 + Home 
x£.] trans. To deprive of, or eject from, a home. 
Hence Siihomtd ppl. a. 

1880 CoutemE Ret*. 179 We have sunk into.. being the 
only dishorned nation. 188s F. W. H. Myers Rennval 
Youth aao Thy soul dishorned shall . . be forlorn. t88s 
Daily Tel 7 Nov. (Cassell) Poor families being incontinently 
dishorned to give space for magnificent roadways. 1803 
W. T, S TitAO in Ret*. of Rev, 15 Sept. 318/1 ^To create sub- 
stitutes for the home for the benefit of the dishorned. 

Dishonest (disp^tet), a. tad. OF. deshoneste 
(13th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), mod.F. dishonntte ; — Pr. 
dishonesty Sp. des hones to, It. di so ties to, a Romanic 
formation for L. de honest us, f. honestus honor- 
able, IIonkht : see Dk- 6, Di8- 4.] 

1 1. Entailing dishonour or disgrace; dishonour- 
able, discreditable, misbecoming, shameful, igno- 
minious Ohs . 

1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 820 Yc koude nat doon so dis- 
honeste a thyng, That thilke womlie, in which youre children 
leye, Scholde Be seyn al bare. 1483 Caxton Cato A vij, 
Tnc gafowes and .d>shoiieNt detlie, 1483 — G de la Tour 
I) viij, 'Hie pryde uf men . . that counteracted them self of 
newc and dishonest rayment. 1586 'i‘, B. La Primaud. 
J r. Aoui. t. 13 If we account it a shameful l tiling to be 
ignorant of those things, .the not knowing of our selves i> 
much more dishonest. 170a Rowk Tamerl. in. i 1115 
Thou didst an Act dishonest to thy Race. 1710 Pope Witutsor 
For. 326 Inglorious triumphs and dishonest scars. 1760 
Home’ Siege Aouileia u, Some fierce barbarian now insults 
the dead ; Adding dishonest wounds. 

f2- Unchaste, lewd, filthy. Ohs. 

Cl 440 Jacob's Well 159 pe leccherous louyth to be in dvs- 
honest cutnpanye. 1494 Fabnan Chron. vi. cci. aoo This 
duke, with Gunnore , . lyued longe why le a dishonest Iv fe, and 
contrary to the lawjs of the Churche. xeeo Smaks .Hen V, 

I. ii. 50 Holding in disdaine the German women, For some 
dishonest manners of their life. 1830 Wadsworth I't/gr . 
vii. 73 Accused hun for being dishonest with his ownc Nccce. 
*734 Watts Reitg. Jnv. Pref. (1789) 7 Their own dishonest 
and impure ideas. 

+ 3. Unseemly to the sight ; ugly, hideous. Ohs . 

(Connected with sense 1 by quot. 1585 ) 

|I5 *$T. Washington tr. Ntcholay’s Toy. lit. xx. 108 To 
cover the dishonest partes of the body.] 1650 Buiwer An- 
throfomet. vn. (1653) 129 The Face . appeal es vety filthy 
and dishonest. 1807 Drydkn .Encid vt. (K.) Dishonest | ir. . 
inhones to 1 with lop tl arms, the youth appears. 1733 Pope 
Odyss . x. 482 Enormous beasts dishonest to the eye. 

4. Of actions, etc. : Discreditable as being at 
variance with straightforward 01 honourable deal- 
ing, undcthaml ; now, fraudulent, thievish, knavish. 

[iSSiHi'i opt, Dishonest matter, or any thyngc < loked with 
f.iyre wordcs t subturp/s.] 18x1 Bint tc hark. xxii 37 To get 
dishonest game. 1847 Coaii-v Mistress , Counsel vi, I nc 
act I must confess was wise, As a dishonest act could he. 
*738 Butlpr Anal. 1. iv Wks. 1874 I. 80 Dishonest artifices 
. . arc got into business of all kinds. 1840 Macaulay /*«., 
Ranke II. 127 A most dishonest and inaccurate French 

version. 

5. Of persons : Wanting in honesty, probity, or 
integuty; disposed to cheat or defraud ; thievish. 

*7S***73 JoRTtN Led. Hist . I (1846) 13 1 Imposed upon 
themselves by dishonest brethren. 1793 Holcroft tr. 
Lavater's Physiogn. xxxvi. 185 No man is so good as not . 
to be liable to become dishonest. 1859 Kingrify Good 
JVews 0/ God xx 1. (1H7D *7i You may be false and dis- 
honest, xaith the Lord, but I am honest and true 

t DiahO’nest, v. Ohs [ad. OF. dcshoncster 
(14th c. in (jotlel. 1 ~ Sp. deshonettar, It. disonestare 
a Romanic formation on dishonest -ns (see prec ), 
for L. dc hottest are.] 

1. trans . To bring dishonour, disgrace, or dis- 
credit upon ; to dishonour ; to stain with ignominy. 

138a Wyclik Pros*. xxv. 8 Whan thou has aishonestid 
(Vulg. dehones/averis] chi Trend. 1309 Fjsiikr Fun. Sernt. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 301 To eschew c cucry thyngc 
that myght dyshonest ony noble woman. 15*8 Tinualr 
x Cor, xt. 5 Every woman that prayetli or prophesicth bare 
hedded, dishonextetli her hecac. 1808 Ivtly Jit ended in 
Haal. Dods/ey IX 358, I hope you will not seek to dishonest 
me. <21670 Hacket A bp. Wdltamsi. (1692)44 He did not 
dishonest himself for it with any indignity*. 

2. To impute disgrace or dishonour to (a person ) ; 
to defame, calumniate. 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Terr. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 351 Hee slaun- 
deruslte dbhonested them. 1383 Golding Calvin on Dent. 
xxxix. 330 If a man call one a theefe . . hee will not abide 
to bee so dishonested before the worlde. 161J T. Adams 
Blache Detail 20 He may thu* not disquiet yet dishonest the 
soule of man. 

8. To violate ihc honour or chastity of ; to defile. 

1363-87 Foxk A. 4 M. (1684) I. 762/2 If we do see a King 
to., rob and spoil his Subjects, denour Virgins, dishonest 
Matrons. 1565 73 Cooper Thesaurus , Collutulo . . to dis- 
honest or defile, a x6<* Bromk New Acad. 1. Wks. 1873 

II. t8 I’ll defie the devil to dishonest her. 

4. To render unseemly or ugly ; to deform. 

i(8t J. Bell H addons Ansu*. Osor. 10 h, Your selfe do 
disfigure your owne whclpe, you dishonest* your ownc 
creature. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 11. 33 Hee . . 
doth dishonest the grace of his vpper shape. 

Hence DUhonesting vbl. sh. 

1330 Palsgr. 314/1 Dishonestyng, auilemtnt. 1385-73 
Coorxa Thesaurus , Generis dehones t amentum, the dis- 
honesting of his stocke. 

Disho nestly, adv. [f. Dishonest a. 4 -lt 2 .] 

tl. With dishonour, disgrace, or ignominy; 
dishonourably, thamefully. Ohs. 

c 1430 Lvna rloure o/Curtesye (R.), Dishonestly to speake 
of any wight She deadly bateth. tl. . Doctr. Gd . Servauntes 
VOL. III. 


in Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 10 Wlian that thou arte thus 
departed Without his loue dydioneslely. 1549 Comfl. .S» of. 
xi. 03 He gart hang, cruelly and dishonestly . . sexten scoir 
of tnc maist nobilh*. 1843 Prvnnk At*'. J'otver J\»d. App. 

38 Who had been shaven it M alike, or dishonestly* luild. 

t 2 . Unchastcly, not in honourable matrimony 
1380 Birlk (Genev ) Fcilns. xxii. 4 Slice that huelh dis- 
honestly is her fathers hcauinessc. 1664 Sir I'. Hyrhi rt 
Trot*. (1677) 71 He dishonestly courts nis Fathers Wife 
*683 K vri yn Mem. (1857) II. aj8 Monmouth hnving lived 
dishonestly with the I-ady Henrietta Wentworth for tuu 
years. 

3 . In a dishonest manner, fraudulently ; so as to 
cheat or deceive. 

1590 Smaks. Com. Frr. \. i. 3 He had the Chain* of me, 
Though most dishonestly he doth deme it 1855 M At Al I AY 
Hist. Eng. III. 586 Clarendon, who had refused the oaths, 
and Ailesbury, who had dishonestly taken them. 

Diftho'liestnMS. rare-*. [f. as prcc. 4 
-ness.] k- next. 17a7inBAiiFYvol.il 

Dishonesty (disf> nesti). Also 4-5 d©«-, dis- 
honeutoe. fa. OF. desho n nestf (13th c. in 
Littre, in mou.F. dfshontutcle) ~ Tr. de zones tat. 
It. disonestii, a Romanic formal ion on dis hone st-us 
Dishonest, after L. honestat-em honoumblencss, 

| Honesty.] The quality of l>cing dishonest. 

fl. Dishonour, disgrace, discredit, shame; (with 
//.) a dishonourable or disgraceful action. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer J'ats. T \ f ^59 Shame, that esebueth alle 
deshonestee. c 1400 J 'testr. 7 / oy 5 38 N e deme no d ishonest y 
in yonr derfe liert. 1x35 Covfruai.ic Enins lit. 1 \ Where 
the father is without lummire, it is the dishonesty of the 
sonne. /1x54a Wyait Com/l. I, one (R.V From thousand 
dishonesties have 1 him drawen. *58»N. I ’. (Rhem.) a t or. 
iv. 3 Wc renounce the secrete f x 6 x x hidden] things of dis- 
lioneslu: [W ycl. Geneva, R. T shame, Tindaik, etc. un- 
honestic.] 1596 1 >ai rympi k tr. J.eslids Hist. Sioi.ynt. 86 To 
venture he may hauc honour *, to ly hidd as he la, dishonestie 
+ 2. Unchastity, lewdness Ohs. 

»535 Coverdalr Ettlus. xxii. 4 Shee that coimneth to dis. 
honesty, bringeth bir father in heiiynes. 1553 S. Caiiot 
Ordinances in Hakluyt Toy. f x s8«>) 261 No woman to be 
tempted to incontinenue or dishonestie. 1630 Wadswor 1 11 
Piter, vii, 7i Attuned of dishonesty with another mans 
vufe. 1639 S. Du Vihgi-k tr Camus' Adnur. Events 110 
A right temple of Cyprus where the sacrifices were only 
dishonesties. 

1 3 . Shameful or foul np]>eanince, ugliness, de- 
formity. Ohs. 

c 1400 Maundfv. (Roxb) xviii. 8a pare may a man see 
mykill dishonrstcc (p. mcinte leide Jig nr*]. , 4&5 Caxton 

C 'has. Gt, 91 Ye may not sec them bytause of ihe fylllie j 
and dyshoncstc of the plate. *535 Covfrpai r / 'ith xvi. 8 
'1 hen spretl 1 my dothes ouer the, to o-ucr thy dishoneHtie 
lx6xi nnkednesse] 

4 . The reverse of honesty ; lack nf probity or in- 
tegrity; disposition to deceive, defraud, ot steal ; 
thievishness ; theft, fraud. Also, a dishonest or 
fiaudulent act. 

1599 Sn Aits. Much Ado 11. ii 9 So couertly, that no dis. 
honesty shall appear* in inc x6x6Suri Makkii Country 
Farme 320 Otheis are of opinion, that stolne Been thnue 
Ijrst, hut . I neuei knew piofit in dishonestie *75* 73 
Joutin hat. Hist (R ), A forger will avoitl . . minute tie- 
tail, in which he must perpetually expose Ins ignorance and 
dishonesty. 1804 Soc rilh.Y left.* 1 856; I 280, 1 have t aught 
out Burros in so many dishonesties. 1878 Jr Voss Print 
Pol. Fion. 59 Nothing is more difficult than for a person 
convicted of dishonesty lo find desirable cmpl«>> nient 

Dilhonor&ry (di».|i noran), a. rare, [f Dim- 
10.] Bringing dishonour, tending to disgrace. 

1808 Wr nt»TKK cites HoLmfs. i 

t Disho'norata. a. Ohs. rare — 1 , [f. Dis- 

honour sh. 4 -ATE 2 j - DlSHONOt HKB. 

i8ox Death Robert of H nut tngton iv. ii, in Marl. Dodstcy 
VIII 297 Such honour ever proves dishonourutfi. 

Dishonour, -honor (diynDJ;, Forms: 4 
de«(h)onour, dea-, dishonur, -onre, (4 5 dya- 
honer, dyaaehonour, 5 diaonowra, 5-6 dya- 
honowre, -ouro, 6 -our), 4- diahonour, 6- dia- 
honor. [a. ( )P'. dishonor, - ur , desUt)enor ( 1 1- 1 2th 
c. in Littre), mod F. d<fshonncur =-Vx , Sp. dishonor , 

It. disonorc ; a Romanic formation f. L. dis-, Djh- 
b 4 hondrem Honour. In this word, and its 
crivatives, the spelling dishonor is usual in U.S.] 

1 . The reverse of honour; the withholding of the 
tokens of esteem, respect, or reverence due to any 
one ; the condition in which these aie withheld or 
the contrary shown ; a state of shame or disgrace ; 
ignominy, indignity. 7 o do (a) dishonour to : to 
treat with indignity, to dishonour, violate the honour 
of ; to the dishonour of, so os to bring into dishonour. 

« 1300 CMrx«>K^/. 4412 ((JOtt ) Joseph souht on me in bourc 
Forto do mo dis-honoure. Ibid, 7 *644 (Gott ) pc wicked . 
of all *al bai baue dUhonur. c *380 Sir Fern mb. 563 p>s 
day he fallcb in deshonour. <11533 Lo. Berniks it non 
lxvii. ait SufTrc none yll to be done to that good lady, nor 
no dyshonour. *548 Hall Chron Hen . VI, 167 Many 
slaunderou* wtwrdea to the quencs dishonor 1553 Short 
Catech. 26b, He came downe from hieat honour to deepen die- 
honoure, even the dishonour, .of the croxxet 1601 Shaks. 
All's Well in. vi. 59 Some dishonor wee hAd in the losse of 
that drum. x6xx Bible J's. Ixix. 19 My shame and my dis- 
honor. 1853 II. Coc.an tr Pinto's Trav. xii. 18 He would 
rather dye .. then live in dishonor. 1718 Lady M. W, 
Montagu Let. to Ctess of Bristol 10 Apr., They have in- 
vented Ilea to the dishonour of their enemies 1789 Junius ] 
I.ett. xii. 33 They cannot retreat without dishonour. i8ti 
Byron Mar. bal. i. ii. 64 Wouldst thou. . Harp on the deep ' 


dishonour of our house? »*!• Bryant Iliad 1 \ ». 193 Never 
bring Dishonor on the *tock from which 1 Rptang 

b. with Hand //. : An instance of this, an in- 
fliction of disgrace ; a piece of ignominious ticat- 
ment, an indignity, an insult. 

f 1300 Seuyu Sag (W ) 48a Who had the done this d*s 
onour? 14 aa tr. .S/» ret a Secret I'rtv J'*iv. (E. E. J . S ) 
154 Hire u>shonourcH ill the same day he mo»te sulTx re 
*673 La* 1 ft Cali Brcf. 9 Women, who could hardly lm\c 
descended to such dishonour* 

2. A cause or source of shame, a disgrace. 

*553 Eiucn Treat AVrc»< lud (Arb ) 34 '1‘hey loke it f*»r n 
disht>nc»ur, to .forsake the>r Captn>ne. *5»* '1 '. Norton 
< airin' s fust 1. 23 h, Images . dmplense (God) ns ccrtainc 
dishonors of Ins niutestie. 1755 ^ 01 nc. tVN/RiMri,Wks.(i7S7) 
115 Who think it no dishonour lo llicir understandings to 
ci edit their Creator. 184a 'Iknnshon J'u>o Tones 255 His 
little daughter, whose sweet fave He kissed .» Becomes dis- 
honour to her rue e 

3. Commcue. Refusal or failure to * honour * or 
pay (a bill of exchange, ctc.V 

1834 T C»m iv J.aiv ( onttai ts (cd. a) f,97 '1 he creditor . . 
upon dishonour of the uistiunirnt htiugs an action t8 88 
C-mumi* Hanking v. 112 Notice of dishonour should he given 
to each induiscr. 1885 I. aw l imes 6 June 94 '1 Ihc payee 
of a cheque cannot hrm^ an action for its dibhonour against 
the hanker on whom it is dtawit. 

Dishonour, -or (disp-naj), v. Forms as in r h. 
[a. OF. deshonnore-r , desonurer (12th c. in Littre ; 
mod. F. dishonorer) » IT. dewnorar , Sp. deshon tar , 
It, disono/ at e late L. dtshonMdre 1 in Du ( nnge\ 
f. dis-, Dir- 4 4 Jioncnire to Honour.] The oppo- 
site or reverse of to Honour. 

1. trans. To dt prhe of honour ; to treat with dis- 
honor or indignity ; to violate the honour, respect, 
or recognition of position due to any one. 

1388 Wyi 1 if J. it/us x. 2} This seed *t hat be disonouiid, 
that passiih the tomaundemenlis of the 1 ord. 141X Rolls 
of Pitt It. HI 650/1 Hym to harme and dishonure. < 1450 
( ft. of I.oi>e 1252 Ix)ve shnl he contrary* 'lo his asaile, aiul 
him eke dislionoure. 15*8-34 ’1 ino \i v John vm 49, 1 honoui 
my father, and ye have dndionmired ill*. 1651 Homos 
I'Cviath. I x. 42 To Vulue a man . at a low tale, is to 
Dishonour hun. 1871 R. Kins ( atutius lxiv. 404 [Mit] 
fcai’d not unholy the blessed dead lo dishonour. 

2. To violate the honour or chastity of; to 
defile. 

1393 Oowfr Conf II px WIiilIi sigh her Mister nalc and 
f.ide And speclults and deshonoured. a 1533 Ln Bi-kni-hm 
It non clix. 614 'J o the entente to haue dyshonorrd her & lo 
h me had her to his wyfe. 1841 I* i.iiiinmionk J/ist. Jnd. I. 
510 She exclaimed that she was now unwotihy of his notice, 
having been dishonoured by CYis m. 

3. To bring dishonour or disgrace upon, by one’s 
conduct, etc. ; to divgrace. 

1568 Til NF.Y Disc. Manage Bivh, He was fame to please, 
and content her, least she should dishonour him. 1593 Siiaks. 
Rich. //, tv. 1 21 Shall I so inu< It dishonor my fane Stnues, 
On cquall terntes to giuc him 1 hastn enicnt? 17*5 D11 b 01 
Toy. round Wor ld (184c*) 76^*1 icndly usage wlmh we had 
not in the least dishonoured. 1727 - Syst. Magn 1 i (184 ) 
r* To find he luid dishonoured, by his example, the dot trine 
of sobriety 1848 W H. Kfi ly tr. /.. Flam's Hitt J tu )'. 
II, 2i7 America . . dishonour herself by tolerating slavery 
1854 Koskin Lfit. Arxhit ui 170 lbe water 1* not dis 
honoured by that thnxt of the diseased, not is nature dis- 
honoured by the love of the unworthy, 
j* 4. To stup of what is nil honour. Ohs. 

1654 Gaytun Pleas. Noli* w. ii. 1R0 As if 5011 should .. 
dishonour a c or k of his spurrs. a 1700 Diodfn tr Ovid’s 
Met. xv (1 ), His scalp . dishonour d quite of hail. 

5. Commerce. To refuse or fail to accept or pay 
(a bill of exchange, etc.) ; to make default in 
meeting (a promissory note). 

t8ix 1 *. Khiy i'niv Cambist II. 985 Dishonour, a term 
used when the acceptance or payment of bills of exchange, 
t tc , is leftist d, 1837 Lot khaki Siott Iavii ( 1 8 jt,) VI 11. 
226 He found .. that llurst & Co. bad dishonoured a bill 
of Constable’s. 1887 Sifvknson Underwoods I. xxiv 51 
Nor leave Thy debts dishonour! d. *894 Baring Goi 1 1» 
Fifty Alone II. 97 'J ho man to whom he had given the bill 
that was dishonoured. 

Hence DUbo'nouring vhl. sh and ffl. a. 

»5«3 Li». Bfrnfrm brofss II. xcu (Ixxxvht,) 278 To come 
on paync of dishonourynge 1584 Brief hi am. Aiv, 
Hoirible aacrilcdges and dishonoiyngrs of God. *643 
Lytton Last Bar iv \i, 1 had deemed it dishonouring in 
a noble nature to countenance insult to a noble enemy 
in his absence 1875 Route Gains 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 68 Any 
dishonouring outiage. 

Dishonourable, -honorable (dipnoi db'D, 

a . [app. orig. f. Dihhonouk v. 4 -aih.k ; but in 
some u&ea regarded ns f. Dis- 10 4 Honourable. 
Uf. F. dishonorable (14th c. in Godcf.).] 

1. Entailing dishonour; involving disgrace and 
shame ; ignominious, base. 

1533-4 Act 95 Hen. VUf, c. 99 f 1 1*he continuance . . 
whereof . . were . . dishonotable to the hole realme. 1601 
Shak*. Jut. C. 1. ii. 138 And peepe nlx>ut 'lo find* our 
aelues dishonourable Graves. 1851 Hobbf.h i.evtath. 1. x. 
44 Craft, Shifting, neglect of Kuuity, is Dishonourable. 
1749 Fielding Jom Jones* iv v, Ihe vsords dishonourable 
birth are nonsense . . unless the word dishonourable lie ap- 
plied to the parents. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 345 More 
disgraceful, more dishonourable condur t, has never charac- 
terised the British service. 

+ b. Without moral implication : Mean, paltry. 
Obs. rare. 

1899 BENTLrv Phal. Pref. 68 If the Room be too mean, and 
too little for the Books;, if the Access toil be dishonourable , 
i* the Library-keeper lo answer for ’t ? 
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2 . Of persons : + a. To be rcgaided with dis- 
honour, discstceincd (pb j. rare). b. Devoid or 
negligent of honour; meriting shame and leproach ; 
unprincipled, ba*.e, despicable. 

t6n Him ic hi*. in s x ji He that is honoured in pouertie, 
how much nirnt in luhcq and he that ih dishonourable in 
riches, how unit h more in pouertie? 1749 (acc sense 1] 
*864 J'.nnvson l 1 bust's F, 392 Ungenerous, dishonour- 
able, base ti usted as he was. A/od. A dishonourable op- 

poiinit at ♦ ards 

1 Icncf DishonourablsnesE, dishonourable 
quality, dishonour ; Dishonourably ndv. t in a 
dishonourable manner, with dishonour ; discredit- 
ably, basely. 

1590 U. S. Right Relig 29 Who (most dishonourably to 
Christ) acknowledge the Hope the head therof 1651 Hobbes 
LeviatH 11. xxi. 1 1 2 They are not esteemed to do it unjustly, 
but dishonourably. 17*7 Haii »>y vol. 1 1, Dishonourableness. 
dishonourable quality. 1769 Junius Lett, iv, Your own 
Manilla ransom most dishonourably given up 1776 Adam 
Smiiii W. X. 1. x. (1B69) 1 . 105 The honourablencss or dis- 
honourableness of the employment. 01797 H. Waiinhk 
Mem. Geo. IT 1847) 1 1 x 34 I'J’he injustice nnd dishonourable- 
ness of rctrui ting what he h.ul authorized Keppel to say. 

Dishonoured, -ored (dispnajd), ///. a. [f. 
Dishonour v. a. Treated with dishonour, 

b. Violated, defiled, c. Stained with dishonour, 
disgraced. +d. Dishonourable, dishonouring {obs.). 
e. Of a bill of exchange: see Dishonour v. 5. 

1603 Shark. A teas .for At. iv iv. 34 Keceiuing a dishonor’d 
life. 1603 — ■ Lear 1. i. 231 No vnehaste attion, or dis 
honoured step, t x6n Chapman Iliad iv. Argt. 8.1 lie.. 
Gives Mrneluux .1 dishonour’d wound. 1784 Cow pm Task 
Vi. 821 God . would else In hi* dishonoured works himself 
endure Dishonour. 1837 Cakiuk /•/*. Rev. I. 111. i. 1 title) 
Dish mured Hills, *8«6 Rank Ant. F.xfl I xv iflz 
Carrying the dishonoied vehicle with us. 1881 S. Culms 
J.andor tii. 62 His dishonoured daughter. 

Dishonourer, -orer (diynonu). [f. Dis- 
honour v + -KU l ,J One who dishonours*. 

1671 Mil ion Samson 8m An irreligious Dishonourer of 
Dagnn. 1787 A. Hunmit Rosa de Aloutmotun II. 152 
The injured Morton recognized his base dishonourer, e 1870 
J. G. M lk PHY Comm. J.to xx. 1-9 In trod , Dishonorers of 

parents. 

b. One who violates female honour ; a defiler. 

1755 Johnson, P/xhouoiuer. a violator of chastity. 1881 
S. Colvin LandorwA. 62 In order to chastise her (his daugh- 
ter’s! dishonourer. 

+ Disho’nourless, -orless, a . Obs. rare- 1 . 
[-less,] Free fiom dishonour. 

*595 Chapman (>vid's Raw/. Seme (1639) 32 Unwrongcd 
and all dishonoilcsse. 

Dishorn (discin'), v. [1)IS- 7 a.] (runs. 
To deprive of horns, cut off the horns of. 

Shahs. Merry ll r iv. iv. We’ll . . dis-horne the 
spirit, And inotkr hint home to Windsor. 1603 Fiokio 
Afoutaigne (10*2) 436 A t hu*fe Gossip of his had a Goute 
dishorned. .884/ aw /'tmes 21 June 139/1 The question was 
with icspcct to dishorning cattle, or tutting off their horns 
quite close to the skull. 1890 Patty Xews 17 Feb 5 6 A 
convert to dishorning Now he dishorns bis Guernsey cows. 

Dish or *6 (dU|hpjs), v. [Dis- 7 c.j /ran r. 
To unhorse, dismount* 

1859 Tennyson Idylls. Enid 56 1 'ITicti each, dishorsM nnd 
drawing, lash’d at eat h. 1883 Baltn Ra/. Wks. (1894) 
S7%tt He. .dishorned himself and rose again. 

Dishort (dijp\it), sb. Sc. Also 6 disohort, 9 
disshort. [Origin unknown.] 

1 . Injury, mischief; anything prejudicial. 

1333 Stewart Cron Scot. fl, 5 5 s And now hir father did 
him sic dischort. 1585 Jan I Lss. Poesie (Arb.) 47 Hut 
cause they did her such dishort. i8tx W, At ion Agric. 
Ayrshire Glove 691 Ihshott, a mischief. 

2 . * A disappointment ^ t herd . ) also * Deficiency, 
as a disshort in the weight ’ (Jamieson). 

t Dishort (diS|h/Fit , v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dis-, 
Dim- 4 a + hort-dri to Exhort ; cf. I*, dehor tar 1 to 
Dkhoht.] t>an\ To use exhortation to dissuade. 

*549 Uh a loner Kmsm. on hotly M ij b, They dishort us 
from sinne. 1361 T. N"Kion Calvin's Inst. m. 320 Haul 
himsclfc in another place dishoiteth vs from carefulneSKe. 

Dishouse (dis,hmr/), v. Also 7 dishowse. 
[f. Dim- 0 or 7 f House v. or jA] llcncc 
Dishoused ppL a . 

1 . Pans. To oust or expel from a house. 

c 1586 C’lfcss Pi MitHOKr Ps lv ill, lit. Make them melt as 
the dishowsed snade iMJ. Gooim in Right and Alight 1 2 
'lhc Members of Parliament dislmtisd bv the Army 1865 
Masson Ree. Rut. Philos ii. t*o The dishoused population 
of spirits. 189 * Pall Mall it. 21 Jan. 3/2 Providing cheap 
tailway accommodation for the dishoused workers, 

2 . To clear (ground) of houses. 

1640 .Somnrk Antiq. Cantesb 191, 1 suppose those houses 
taken downc. the same ground being so dishoused and laid 
open 1891 i. hie ago Advame 5 Mar., Ta * dishouse ’ all the 
disease-breeding section . . mid reconstruct its streets. 

t DishrFvelled, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 
•t SmtivKi* 7’ ] Shrivelled up. 

1771 M use in Miniature 49 Thro’ languid nature’s cold 
didiri veil’d veins. 

t DiSihu’iuan, V. Obs . rare. [Di8- 8.] = next. 

1837 k» vu fs Plea 24s Oh look with xhatne •• upon 
this wufull eviiatmg or dis-humaning your selves. 

pisihu’manise, V. [Dim- 6.] trans. To de- 
prive ot human character or attributes; «De- 
HUMANIZK 

x86x Ln i on & Fan« / aun tut user 105 In a desert isle 


Dwelling till half dehumaniz'd. *878 11 . Taylor Deu/talion 
11. ii. Visions born of brains Dehumanized, 

Dishume (disjhi/Tm), v. tare . [f. Dis- 7 c 
+ 1 ., humus earth : after inhume.] trans. To un- 
earth, disinhume, exhume. 

1834 Svn. Dohm i. Raider xxv. 181 Of what coJokauI frame 
Dot . . Dishume the giant limb from my rent heart? 

t Di* 1 humour, A Obs . [Dim- 9.] Ill-humour. 
171* JjiKKiE .Sprit. No. 424 pf> Anything that betrays 
Inattention or Dishuinour. Had. No. 479 p 1 Subject to 
dishumour, age, sickness, impatience. *793 Jemima I. 67 
Oppression excites disgust; injustice, resentment ; ill will, 
dishuinour; pride, contempt. 

t DiSihumour, V. Obs. [Dis- 7 d.] trans. 
To put out of humour, vex, * aggravate*. 

*599 If Jonson Arc Man out of Hum. v. iii f Here were 
a couple unexpectedly dishumourci. 1680 Religion of Dutch 
ii. 15 [Ihcyl have, by their disputes, distiacted and dis* 
humour'd all the Province of Holland. 

Di'sh-W&fth. [sec Wakii .0^.] The greasy water 
in which dishes have been washed, b. As a term 
of contempt. 

159a Nashf. P. Peuilesse (Sliaks. Soc.)65 He .. hath his 
penance ussignde him, to < arouse him-.elfe drunke with 
dish-wash and vmegcr. 1398 Florio, SttAa . . dish* wash 
giuen to swyne and nogs. *737 Hka(ki«n rarrierv Intpr . 
11757) II. 164 What I mean by warm water is not the warm 
i>ish wash so 11 ui< h in use amongst the Vulgar. 

b. 1590 Na-shk Lenten Stupe in l/ari. Alisc. (i8j 8-J2) 
VI. i8c»U).) I heir fnthcis .. were scullions, dish-wash, and 
durty tirade, r 1640 J Smviii Lives Rerkeleys (1883) JI. 
17 2 Oppiohrious words, of Coward* Cotqucne, Milksopp, 
dishwash, and the like. 

Di’sh-washer. 

1 . One who washes plates and dishes; a scullion 
or sou 11 t ry- maid. 

a 15*0 Skki ion Poems agst. Gamete he 26 Ye war a kechyn 
page A dyshe washer 1387 Hakkison England ill. xi. 
(1878) 11. 73 Evcrie dishwasher refused to looke in other 
than silver glasses for the attiring of his head. 187* Tfnnv- 
son Lynetie 750 Dish-washer and broach-turner, loonl — 
to me Thou smellcst all of kitchen as before. 

2 . An apparatus for washing dishes. 

3 . A popular name of the pied or water wag- 
tail Afotai il/a alba \ ; also of the Grinder or Restless 
Flycatcher of Australia (Scisttra in quiet a'). 

1375 ’Iurblrv. Fatth onrie 137 The Wagtaylcs or dish- 
washer ns wc tcime them. *730-6 Raiu y (folio), Pish 
washer , a water- vvng-tail, a bitd. 183a Slanky f >w//. smaller 
Brit. Bn ds 65 (Hied Wagtail) Often called by the common 
people the dish-washer, or washerwoman. 1884 J. Col- 
borne Hicks Pasha 26$. I was surprised to meet my little 
friend the water wagtail, the dish-washer, where thcic was 
not a drop of water to wag his tail at. 

Di sh- washings, sb. pi. [see Washing vbl. 
sb.] a. = Dish-wash. b. Turner's name for a 
species of the plant horsetail ( Kquisetum hye- 
male \ also called polishing rushes. 

*538 ruMNt k Ltbelltis, Dysshwasshynges ; foitassis hujus 
liurlxe ml fricniulox discos < t patinas ahquis fit u-ais. iyyi 
Smollett Humph. Cl III. 30 Sept., Hrcad soaked in dish- 

washings. 

Dish-water. The greasy water in which dishes 
have been washed. Also all rib. 

ax ton Fables of .Esof v. xiii. Dysshe water and 
nllc other fyjthc. 1587 Harrison hngtand 11. xx. (1878) 1. 
331 The verie dishwater is ik t without some use amongest 
our finest plants. *607 Toi sh.l Lourf Beasts (1658) 318 
Wash them with a little beef broulli or dish water. 1719 
D’Dri-ly /V//x III. 7 Arabian Tea, Is Dish-water stuff to 
a dish of new Whey. 1884 Harper's Mag. June 92/1 Sally 
.shook the dish-water off her fingers. 

transf. and fg, 1838 O. \V. Holmfs Aut, Break/. -t. 
(188^224 Flash phraseology, is,. the dish-water from the 
washings of English dandyism 1887 Sanitary Era (N. Y.) 
15 Nov,, Rainwater, after all, it nature’s dishwater, from 
washing the great bowl of the atmosphere. 

% = Dish-washer 3 ^for which it is app. only an 
error'. Obs. 

167^ Tosski vn Voy. New Eng. 100 The Troculu*, Wagtail, 
or Dish-water 1706 Pinnies ( -d. Kersey), Ptsh-\valer 
1 1 71 3 K m sky, Pis h-ll Vw//zrj,aliird other wise call’d ICag-tail. 

Dislocation, -ative, obs. fT. ] )esiccation, etc. 
t Disidae-mony, des-, diside-mony. Obs. 
[ad. Gr. buoihaipLovia fear of the gods, superstition.] 

4 A superstition, also a worshipping God out of 
fear and not from love’ Hailey (lohu) 1730-6. 

Diside’ntify. v. nonce-uni. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To undo or veil the identity of. 

*843 BlaJttv, Mag. I, VIII. 374 Gotham is England her- 
self, poetically diaiuentified by a very transparent disguise. 

DisiUtrde, V. rare, [f, Dis- 6 + Illude : 
prob. after disillusion .] trans. To free from illu- 
sion ; to undeceive, disillusion. 

i860 Russml Piary India II. 9 8, I am obliged to dli* 
illude many of my visitors. 189a A. Lanc. in lllustr. Loud. 
News 1 6 July 83 1, I confess to feeling uncomfortable and 
* disdluded ’ when l am thus taken behind the scene*. 

Disilhrminate, V. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
deprive of light or illumination ; to dariten. 

1863 Swinburne At a! ant a jz All the fates . . burn me blind, 
and disillumtnate My sense of seeing. 

Disillusion (disil l /7v5.>n), sb. [f. DlS- 5 and 9 
4* Illusion sb. Cf. mod.F. disillusion .] 

+ 1 . [Dis- 5.] 1 . Illusion, delusion. Obs. 

* 59 ® Yong Piana 139 What slights, what disillusions.. 
Hauo risen of such sbirovvcs? 1603 H. Crosse Vertues 
Comnrtv (1878) 57 Such fallacies, and disillusions, arc inci- 
dent to a base and scruilc condition. 


DISIMtPAWW. 

II. [Die- 9.] 2 . The action of fleeing or be* 
coming freed from illusion ; the condition of being 
freed irom illusion ; disenchantment. 

183* Mrs. Browning Casa Guidl Windows p. vii, Tiie 
discrepancy between . . faith and dis-illusion, between hope 
and fact. 1834 Loncf Epimetheus vi, Disenchantment ! 
Dis-illusion ! Must each noble aspiration Come at last to 
this conclusion? 1865 Loud. Ret • 30 Dec. 712/1 Amidst 
the disappointments and the disillusions which followed 
the . . revolutions of 1848. 1877 Ahaks. Prun. v. 53 

It is the comedy of disillusion 

Disilltrsion, v. {f. prec. sb. ; cf. mod.F. dts- 
illusionncr.] trans. To free from illusion ; to dis- 
enchant, undeceive, disillusionize. 

1864 Reader 1 Ott, 417 Captain Burton ..disillusioned 
many by stating that the plain on which it stands was by 
no means unlike some parts of central equatorial Africa. 
1876 W. C. Russml Is he the Mont III. 193 His voice 
disillusioned me in a second. 

Hence Xttaillii' atoned ///. a. ; Diaillu* atoning 

vbl. sb. and pf>l. a. ; also BialUn aioner, Diailln - 
•ioniat, a disillusioning agent. 

1853 Smeoi ky //. Coverdale xx. 127 Alice .. took her re- 
venge upon that disillusioning . . lady’s maid. 1866 Lond. 
Rev. 724/1 The notion of thi* coach in commendable, and 
is a protest against the increase of divillusiuning. The 
world, however, will not go back for our fancy, nnd we 
must fain beep up with it. 187* Morley Cnt. Alisc. Ser. 1. 
273 The disillusioned France of 'op. x88s Symonds Shelley 

h. ji A disillusioned world is inclined to look with languid 
approbation on benevolence. 1889 Cone (N. Y.) 14 Mar., 
'1 he ballot in woman’s hand will prove a dUillusionbt ; she-' 
will then be judged as a man. 189a Graphic 9 July 38/3 
Marriage is the great disdlusioner. 

Dilllln'sionary, a. [f. prec. sb., after illu- 
sipnaty.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
disillusion. 

1879 Annie Thomas London Season II. 1G1 Miss Bertram 
is almost moved from her disillusionnry purpose. 

Disillusionise, V. [f. Disillusion sb. + 
-izE.] trans . « Disillusion v. 

1861 Why-i it Melville Good for Nothing I. 236 It was . . 
disillusionizing him. .of the romance in which he had chosen 
to wran himself up. 1890 Tunes 27 Jan. 5/2 A fiee discus- 
sion ol Social Democracy would do more to . . disillusionize 
its votaries than all the police repression in the world. 

. Hence DUUlu ‘•ionising’ vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; 
Dlollliratoiilstr, one who disillusionizes. 

. l8< H Sat. Rev. to Dec. 708/2 There is something dis- 
illusionizing in the sumptuous relutns of a successful poem 
or novel. »«?» Echo 7 Sept., A somewhat similar disillu- 
sionising is taking place in the United States with respect to 
Ticsidcut Grant. x88x Public Opinion (N, Y. ) 2 Apr. 559'rhc 
latest lilcrary disillusioniser. *890 Pictorial World 4 Sept. 
293/3 The wife is not always so loyal to the dtsilluxioni.ser. 

Disillusionment, [f. Disillusion v. + 
-ment : cf. mod.K dfsillusionncmcnti] The ac- 
tion of disillusioning, or fact of being disillusioned. 

1836 Leisure Hour v. 712/2 The first few days in Rome 
..must be a disappointment — n sort of disillusionment, if 
wc may coin that term. 1886 Century Mag. XXXII. 939 
'1 herein was the beginning of disillusionment* *891 Farrar 
Darkness tSf Dawn II. 327 We have seen.. the terrible dis- 
illusionment and suicides of Gallio and of Seneca. 

Disillu’Sive, <*- [f. Dihillude, after illusive .] 
Tending to disillusion. 

1878 T. Haruv Return of Native II. in. i 74 A long line 
of disdlusivc centuries has permanently displaced the Hel- 
lenic idea of life. 

Diflima’gine, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To banish 
fiom the imagination ; to imagine not to be. 

1647 II. WiaweSoug of Soul To Rdr. B iij a, Exercised Wits 
that have so writhen and wrested iheir phansies that they 
can imagine or disimagine any thing. *668 — Piv. Dial. 

i. xxviii. (171 j) 59 This Extension wc cannot dis imagine, 
..but it is whether we will or no. *867 Emi-rnon Lett. 4- 
Sac. A ims, Prvgr, Cult. Wks. (Bohn) III. 231 Truth .. 
whose existence wc cannot disimagine. 

Diaimbark, dieimbogue, etc. : see Dihem-. 
Disimbroil, obs. var. of Disembroil, v. 
z6si Florio Disbrogliare y to disimbroilc. 

Disimmu re, V. [Dis- 6.1 trans. To set 
free from confining walls ; to lelease from impri- 
sonment or confinement ; to liberate. 

*6il Coix.r., Detemmuri. dislmmurcd, taken out of A 
wall whrrcin it was inclosed. *878 B. 1 ayi or Deukallou 
11. v. 91 Thou shall divimmure Her slaves, and give them 
their abolished sex* 1886 W11 us & Clark Cantorutse II. 
127 The .. piers of the nave were .. sufficiently disim* 
mured by pulling down the rubble on each side of them, 
t Diflimpa*rk. V. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
tum out ol a park, to free from the enclosure of 
a park. Hence Disimparking vbl. sb. 

*609 Df.kkck GvlTs Home-bk. 81 The spending English- 
man who, to maintain a paltry warren of unprofitable conies, 
disimparks the stately swift-footed wild deer. 1673 J. 
Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 11. 100 (L.} The disimparking of 
that nation, and turning it into ine wild and common ot the 
world. 1711- 14 Spectator cited in Webster 1828. 

Diflimpa’isioned,/// <** AlsodUem-. [Dib- 
10.] Freed or free from ]iassion ; dispassionate. 
180s M. W. Freer Henry IV % I, t, ii. 98 The debates, .were 
generally practical and disimpassioned. *876 Browning 
NnmphoUptos 23 That pale soft sweet disempassioned moon, 
*889 Tennyson Demeter 4- Persephone ii, Those imperial) 
disim passioned eyes Awed even me at first. 

t Disixnpa'wn, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans . To 
take out of pawn ; to redeem (what is in pawn). 

*63* Celestina Xv. 162 Thrice have I freed thee from the 
gallowss ; fours times haue 1 disim paw tid thee. 



* DI8IMPBACH, 

+ Difimpea’cll, v. Obs. rare. [ad. obs, F. 
desempescher (Cotgr.), f. dcs-, Dis- 4 + cm/escber 
to Impeach.] tram. T9 free from impeach- 
ment. 

161 1 Cotgr., Detent fieschtr, to disimpeach, disincomt»er. 
cleere. 1647 R- Carfkntrr Astrology firoved harm loss 30 
The wise men will dis-impcach him, who boldly aaith 

* Dfeimpeeter, obs. var. of Dibempestkr. 

| DUimplicate, v. Obs . [Dib- 6.] tram . 
To free from implication or entanglement ; to dis- 
involve. Hence Diai'mplieated ///. a., disin- 
volved, explicit. 

1660 %x. Amyrafdus' Treat, cone. Relig.xn. vii.442 Much 
more is U impossible for a man to disini plicate himself 
from sin. 1753 S. Siiuckford Creation 4 roll 0/ Man 56 
He had a cleat and dtMmplicated Perception of the Manner 
in which Eve was taken out of him. 

Disimpri'son, v, Also 9 dlsem-. [f. 1)1S- 
6 + Impbison : cf. F. dfisemfrisonner (in Cotgr ).] 
tram. To release from imprisonment or confine- 
ment ; to set at liberty. Also Jig. 

16x1 Co to a. Desfirisonner, to vnprison, or disimprison. 
Power F.xfi. Philos. 1. 61 They can hardly l>e sepa- 
rated, and dis-impriftoned a* in Mineral*. \(n\ Grew Anal. 
Plants 1. i f 44 (1682) 9 The now effoliated Lobes being 
once disimprisoned from .their Coats . , must need* very 
considerably amplific themselves, 1844 R. W. Hamilton 
Pofi, F.duc. vi. ted. a* 134 Tl.e key* which shall unlock the 
word of life to hundred* of millions and disimprison those 
hundreds of millions themselves. 1858 Cauls le Lredk. Gt. 

1 . 1. i. si ‘All History i*an imprisoned Epic', .says Snuertcig 
there. I wish he had disimprisoned it in this instance I 
lienee Disimprisoned ppl.a , Dislmprisoninr 
vbl. sb. and ///. a . ; also Dlsimpri'sonment, the 
action of disimprisoning. 

x6ss Cotgr., Disemfirisouttf, disimprisoned .. delivered 
out of prison. 1636 Earl Mosm. Advt. fr. Parnass 193 
After the disimprisonment of the commenifador. 1659 ® oh- 
at a no, Ihscatieratura, a disimprisoning. 1777 Toflady m 
R. Palmer Pk. 0/ Praise 427 'l here sludl iny aisimptison'd 
soul Beliold Hun and adore. 1837 Carlyi e Lr, Rev. (1873) 

I. vi. l. 181 The open violent Rebellion and Victory of dis- 
imprisoned Anarchy against corrupt worn-out Authority. 
1878 Browning Poets Grot sic lot How can the youthful 
chatelaine but pant For disemprisonment V 

t Disimpropriate, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] tram. 
To undo the impropriation of ; to divert what is 
impropriated. 

a 16*6 Bacon At a r. 4 Uses Com. Paw ix (16361 41 It shall 
not be Hisimpropriated to the benefit of the heire. 

Disimpro've, v. [Dib- 6.] tram. To do 
the icversc of improving; to render worse in 
quality. 

164a J er Taylor Efitsc Ep. Dcd., No need to dLimproc e 
the Royal Banks to pay thanks to Bishops. 1651 — A erf ft . 
for Year \ iv. 49 Those unprofitable and hurtful branches 
which .. disimprove the fruit. <11717 Parnell Deborah 
(Seager), Thus direful was deform'd the country round ; 
Unpeopled towns, and disimprov’d the ground., 1827 Lady 
M organ O' Prints 4 O' b lahrrtys I V. 35 2 Something c hanged , 
but not disumproved. 1890 Gentl. A fag. 1 * cb. 161 1 hough he 
taised the tone of the essay, hr disimproved its form, as the 
masterly hand of Addison left it. 

b. intr. To grow worse, deteriorate. 

1846 in Worcester, whence in Inter Diet*. j 

Hence Disirapro*ving ppl. a. 

1813 Coleridge Remorse Epil., Dire dlsimproving disad- 
vantages. 

Disimpro-vement. [f. prec. after Iupkovk- 
HENT.] The action of disimproving ; tho reverse 
of improvement ; a change for the vvotae. 

1649 J FR * Tam or Gt Lxemfi. v. § 33 It hath also especial 
influence in the disimprovement of temptations. 1678 Norrih 
Coil. Mist. (1699) 193'! he final issue, .would hr, an utter 
neglect and disimprovement ofthe earth. 17*3 Swift Power 
o/PishopS Wk*. 1761 III. 254 Four part* in live of the plan- 
tations tor thirty year* past have been real disimprovement*. 
1873 Hri m in Macm. Ala g. Feb 306 There ha* heen muc h 
disimprovement in the matters I have referred to xince their 
first tenure of office. 

Disinable, Disinainour, etc. : see Disen-. 

+ Disincameration. Obs. [ad. F. dfsin- 
tamS ration (1664 in Littre) : see Dis- 4, 6 and In- 
ca meration.] The revocation or annulment of an 
incameration, or annexation of a territory to the 
domain of the Roman Camera; also called dis - 
cameration . 

1868 Loud. Gaz. No. 281/1 The Money* which the Duke 
[of Parma] wn* obliged to have formerly paid for the Dis- 
incameration of one naif of that Dutchy. 1670 G. H. Hist 
Cardinals it. lit. 198 In the bu*ine*s of the dudneameration 
of Castro. 

t Diainc&nta’tion. Obs. ran. [Dm- 9.] 
The undoing of an incantation or enchantment. 

i< 5 * Ben low k» Theofih. xt. 193 '1 he Vanitie of the World. 
Canto XI, The Disincantation. 

Disinc&TOerate, v. [I)ib- 6.] irons. = 
Dibimprison. Hence DlBln«»*Mr»‘tl<m. 

1864 G. Harvry Advice agst. Plague 6 To melt and open 
the surface of the Earth, for to disincarcerate the said venene 
bodies. 1831 Bentham Wks (1838-43) XI. 6a In what way 
hi* imprisonment terminated, whether by death or by 
disincarctration. s868 G. M acdonald Seaboard Parish I f. 
vi. 103 The disincarcerated spirit. 

DiiinOATnate , a. [DI8- 10] Divested of the 
flesh ; disembodied : the opjiosite of imarnate adj. 

18S1 Paloravr Death in Forest in V ision of Eng. (1889) 34 
lilt Soul disincamate. 
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DiffinCATn&t*, 7 '. [Dis- 6.] tram. To di- 
vest of flesh or a material body : the opposite of 
ins a mate vb. 

x88o Content fi. Rev. Feb. 199 The body which Chiist hud 
after Hi* resurrection .. being a* it were re incarnated at 
one time and divincurnuted at another, 

Diainohant, obs. var. of Disenchant. 
Disinclinable, a. [f. Dis- 10 -f Inclinable.] 
Having a disinclination; disinclined, indisposed. 

1769 Goi.osm. Roman Hist. (1786) 1 . 345 '1 he senate were 
. . no way disinclinable to a peace. 

Disinclination (disink hnc'-jon) [f. Dis- 9 
+ Inclination.] Want of inclination or liking 
(usually implying an inclination towards the oppo- 
site) ; slight dislike or aversion ; indisposition, un- 
willingness. 

,i «47 Clarendon Hist. Reb. tit. (1843) 75/1 HJe] spent his 
time abroad, where he improved hi* diMtu filiation to the 
church. 1697 Jer. Colim-r bss. Afor. .\ ubj. 11.(1709) 164 
This Humour, unless prevented, will slide into lndifTcrenty 
and Disinclination. 1749 Fin ding tom Jones \i v, No 
strong a disinclination a* 1 have at present to this person. 
1767 Pabler No. 67 6 An absolute d»sin< lination for their 

company. 1788 Prifailky Led. Hut. lx. (R ) Jhe wtmc 
taxte for expensive living will naturally spread to the lower 
ranks., and produce a general disinclination to matrimony 
1813 J.c. HoniiotSK jour. Albania 1122 A disinclination 
from having recourse to unjust extremities. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits . First Ytstf Wk*. (Bohn) II. 7 He had the 
natural disinclination of every tumble spirit to bruise itself 
against walls 

Disincline (dudnkloi n\ v. [f. Dib- 6 + In- 
cline vf\ trans . To deprive of inclination; to 
make indisposed, averse, or unwilling. 

1647 Cl arvnuon Hist. Reb iv (1843) 115 It served, to 
disincline them from any reverence or affection to the quern. 

Boling broke Patriot. (1749) 242 , 1 know that they dis- 
inclined men from the *u« cession. 1804 Castlepfacii in 
Owen \Yellesley s Desf 252 1 he jealousy whi< h c\en then 
disinclined the I’eishwa to place himself in our hands. 1846 
1 ) King Lords Suffer iv. tod He disinclines u* for *m 
1878 Uaynf Punt . Riv. ii. 33 Other consideration* might 
well disincline him to a warlike expedition. 

absol. 1790 Han. Morf Rcltg \ Lash U otld (1791) »3 It 
i* not perplexed argument or intnente metaphysics, wfdch 
can now disincline from Christianity. 

b. intr. To be indisposed or unwilling; to in- 
cline not {to do something', 

1885 G. Mkkfditii Diana 1 . 1. 19 She .believed, a* men 
disincline to do, that they grow. 

Disinclined (disinkbi nd), pfl. a. [f. pis- 10 
+ Inclined.] Having a disinclination or slight 
aversion; not inclined; averse, indisno c cd. 

*647 Ciaufndon Hist. Reb. vi. (1843)207/1 Wherever they 
found any person of quality in< linexl to the king, or hut dis- 
inclined to them, they immediately seized upon his person. 
1719 Young Revenge 11. i, Alvarez tilead* indeed, 1 hat 
Leonora’s heart i* disinclined. 1748 Rim ardson ( lanssa. 
(i8ti> III xxtx 174, 1 should not be disinclined to go to 
l^ondon, did I know anybody there. 1797 Mr*. Rajm t tin 
Italian i, He maintained that if she was not disinclined 
towards him, some *ign of approbation would appear. i8<{6 
Froudf. Hist. Fug. 1 149 Die old aristocracy .. were dis- 
inclined by constitution and sympathy from sweeping 
measure*. i 8 j 3 Cari vt f L ted k, Gt (1865) I. 11. iii. 50 1 he 
Wends were highly disinclined to conversion. 1888 F. ft nut 
Afad. Ah das 1. v, [He] felt disinclined for uny more sleep. 

Disinoloae: see Pisknclobk. 

Disinoomber, obs. var. of Disenct mbeu. 
t DiBinco’mmodate, v. Obs . ICrroneous mix- 
ture of discommodate and in commodate. 

*633 J Hayward t r. Utoudi's liantsh'd Virgin 22 For 
feare of disincommtKl.il ittg themselves. 

t Diftinco rporate, ppl. a. obs. Also 7 
disen-, [f. Dis- 104- Iw nitroKATK a . : sec next.) 
Disunited or separated from a body, corporation, 
or society. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxv. f p (187D 238 Aliens and 
disincorporate from the Church of ( iocT. 1681 K I/Ksiranc.k 
f asnist Urnas'd 78 i cn Millions of men, are hut as so many 
Individual*, when di'-encorporate, and Lopp’d off from the 
Body 

Disincorporate (clisink^jpornt), v. [f Dis- 

6 t- Inooupohate v. . cf. F. dfbi near pore r ^1690 in 
Hatz.-Darm. .] 

1 , trans , To undo the incorporation of, to dis- 
solve (a corporation). 

1697 Collier Ess. Afor, Subj. 1. (1703) 233 To remove the 
Magistracy, or disincorporate the State. 1744-6* Humf 
Hist, hng IV. 191 (Seagcr) Hi* Majesty had disincorpo- 
rated some idle monk*. \%y\Aitn. Nat ionj Count rt( 1892; 
271 ‘i he same law disincorporated the Mormon Church, 

2 . To separate from a corporation or Uxly. 

1701 C<>i t if* M. Aurel (17261 1 68 He that is selfish . , dis- 
incorporate* himself from mankind. 

Hence Difiacorpors tion, the .action of disin- 
corporating, or depriving of the rights and privi- 
lege!* of a corporation. 

177* T. Warton Life Sir T. Pofe 41 (T.) [He] ranked the 
king's dinincorporation of the monk* with Ins rejection of 
the see of Rome . a* a matter of an external nature. 

t Dinincroa^e, sb. Obs. In 5 disen-, [f. 
Dis- 9 + Incbeabk sb ] The reverse of increase ; 
decrease, diminution. 

1430 Lvnc. Chro». Troy lit. xxvit, In preiudice of hi* wor- 
thynexse And di*enrrease of his hygh prowesse. c 1430 — 
Thebes n. (R.\The tyding* that thou hast brought Shal vnto 
him be disrncrease. c 1440 — Comfit. Love res f.yfs 202 
Wythout addicyoun, Or duencrese, owther mor or less*. 


DllnCVLATION. 

t Difinoroa'M, v. Obs. In 5 disanoreae. 

[f. Dib- 6 4- Inchkakk v ] To decrease, diminish 
{intr. and ham . ; in quot. 1430, ••Dhiinihh 5, t<* 
rob, deprive). 

c 1374 Cn AVCMt Poetk, v. pr. vi 173 It failed and fallrh in 
to mocuynge fio |>e simplicite of [tbcj presence of 6 lhI, ami 
(hseuriesih tt» ]>c infimle quaiitite of future and of picteriL 
f 1430 Pifgf I.yf Mankode 111. xxiv. (1869) 149 'i hei wiih 
(hav\eu and dinciicrescn grace dieu of the denote of hue 
nalicc 

Disincm atant. [f. Dib- 10 4 - 1 .. incrmldnf - 
etn y pr. pplc. of uurustdtt to Incriirt : ace - ANT *.] 
Something that removes or prevents incrusta- 
tion. 

*878 Use's Diet. Aits IV. iota Zim as a Dhuncrusumt in 
Steam Boilers. 

Diaincumber: see Dimkmtmbkk. 
Diiindividualita, v. [Dis- 6 ] bans. To 

divr*t ol individuality. 

1839 ) Si rrung Lss. 4 ’Pates (1848* I. 337 Self is thu* . . 
dt\ imlividujihzed, uuisnlulrd, ratlur um\cr*alizcd and 
idrah/cd. 1870 Emi H*oN -Sin Sold., Aft Wk* (Bohn' 
111 it) Lhc nrtmt who is to prothit e a w ork which i* to he 
admited .by all men. mubt disindivuluali/c himself, and be 
a man of no party. 

Disinfect (di*infcht\ v. [f. Dim- 6 + Inm-ct 

v. : peril, ad. F. dtsinfecler (1556 111 1 1 ntz.-Dai 111 ).] 
fl. tram . To rid (a person or place) of an in- 
fection or infectious disease. Obs. rate. 

1998 Florio, S mor bate , to dKinfrrt, to cure, to healr 
t7«a / and <>as. No 6023/2 La Cnnourgue nnd Bana>.Mic 
were disinfecting, none had newl> fallen *11 k there. 

2 . To cleanse (a room, clothes, etc.) from infec- 
tion ; to destroy the germs of disease in. 

1658 R. Win 1 k tr. Pigby'x late Dfst.6 ) ’J hey u*c to mnke 
great fires, where there is hotibhold- tuffe of men that «lh d 
of tlie Pestilence, to di*-inlc*ct 1 1664 thsinfeu | them Ibid. 
64. 1808 Winsim, Dmuftt , to cleanhe from infection; 

to purify from contagious matter 1844 Pharmat Jrnf 
III. 396 The best mode of di*tnfe< ting the clothe* of scai- 
Indnn patient*. j8 75 t te's thit. Atts \\ 36 Stenhouse lias 
employed c harcoal lor disinfecting the air. 

a)>sol 1875 Utes lhct. Arts 11 *7 Water disinfect* partly 
by presenting effluvia from nnsing from bodic*. 

Hence Ditinfe’oted ppl. a Disinfo cting vbl. 
sb. nn<l ppl a 

1837 Pinny ( yd VII. 109/1 A* a disinfecting agent . it 
(< hlonnt] i* unrivalled 1843 SmNmil ngf i»re\ hound lit. 
(L. ) J he walls should be well washed with chloiide of lime, 
or. disinfecting fluid. 1890 B A Whim t h.gk Hxgisne 4 
Public Health xi. 241 One of tluse rooms should be strictly 
reserved for infected and the other for dmnfotrd goods. 
1894 l mtes 30 Sept 3/3 A thuiough *y*tcm of disinfection 
bydisinferting oflu ers 

Disinfectant, a. and sb. [ad. F. disinfectant 
(1816 in Hatz *Darm.), j>rcs» pplc. of dhmjedcr 
to DlHlN EF.CT.] 

A. adj. Having the ptoperly of disinfecting. 

1874 [Ire’s Did. At ts III. 1 193 I he disinfit taut liquor of 

Sit* W. Burnett is chloride of zinc 

B. sb. Something having this property; an agent 
used for disinfecting or destroying tire germs ol in- 
fectious disease. 

.837 / 'eufty (yd VII. 107/2 The h>po< lilorite of bine, 
usually called chloride of lime 1* a compound of great 
importance, both in the art*, and as a disinfectant. 

Jig, 1 86a T WiNiiiicoF (ml Dtume vi (Out ) 'I’ho 
moral atmospheic, too, of this honest, t hieiful, simple home 
scene acted as a moral disinfect. mt. 

Diftinfe'cter. [f Dihinfect v. l -eh i.] He 
who or that which disinfect* 

1844 Jrnl. R. Agfic. Aoc, VI. It. 547 It is a disinfecter of 
putrid matter. 

Disinfection (disinfekjon). [n. of action 
from Disinfect v.: cf. F. dfismf'dton (167,0 in 
Hnt7.-J)arm ).] 'l he action of disinfecting or puri- 
fying from infection; destruction ol the germ* of 
infectious diseases. 

*803 Duncan s Ann. Afed , II. 11 35 On the influence of 
Oxygen in the process of disinfection. 183B Penny Cyi L 
XII 470 '1 The most important and valuable method of 
disinfei lion is ventilation. 1890 B A. Wm im fck.f Hygiene 
4 Pub/i Health xi 234 Disinfection by heat is the Nimplent 
and most thorough oLall method*. 

Disinfe ctor, [f. Disinfect v +-oit, after L. 
inferior, etc.] « DisiNFECTKR ; sfec. ft device for 
diffusing a disinfectant in the air. 

183a Ld. Cami-iieli. Let. Aug. in L(/e (t88i) III. 15 In 
court wo are almost overpowered by fumigation* and asper- 
»ion*. A druggist ha* made a little fortune by selling what 
he denominate* disinfect. >1*. *•74 in Knight Diet. Alech. 

Disinfeud&’tion. [Din- o ] The reversal 
of infeudation ; lilicration from feudal tenure. 

«88t Academy 7 May 336 Some new light uj»on the dU- 
infeudation of advowson*. 

DisinflaTne, v. rare. [Dib- 6.] trans . To 
make no longer inflamed ; to deprive of ardour. 

c s6xt Chapman Iliad xii. 400 <> l.ycianx, why arc your 
hot spirits *0 quickly disinflam’d ? 

Disinflation. 9 ] revcml of 

inflation, e.g. of a balloon, Cf. Deflation, 

1880 Daily News 92 Oct. 6/5 The grapnel having held fast 
in muddy ground, the disinflation process was exr< uted , . 
before the arrival of the lads, who were very serviceable to 
u* for rolling the balloon 

Dislngage, -ment, obx. ff. Diaknoaor, -ment. 

1803 Florio Montaigne tit. 11.(1632) 456 It is a pleasure 
unto mee, to bee..di*ingaged from their contentions. 
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DISINTEGRATOR. 


DI8IN GENIOtfS. 


4C0 


Dislng©*niou«, etc., frcq. error in 17th c. for 
Dihinokncofh, etc. 

'*>* Gurnai 1 ( hr in Aim. i. f i (1669) 63/3 One i* 
against live, and so dis-ingrnioux. 167 ^Govt. Tongue in. 
| 6 110 The disiiiK* mousness of embracing a profession to 
which their oviii hearts have an tnwaid reluctance. 1676 
Yng. Alan’s i all it>i If duty may be diHingeniously put 
off n<>w, 1707 I'lotr# Physn. Pulse-Watch 11 ’ Fix Uisin- 

perilous to pretend to know by the Pulse that which cannot 
be dtM ov 1*1 d by it. 

Disingennity r<li sind^'nitf lti j. [f. next, after 
ingenuous, ingenuity.] =» Dibingeni’uI'bnemh 
( which in now more usual). 

1647 I wAff Comm. Pcntat. 11650) r. 30a Unthnnkfulne** 
and dts ingenuity. *651 Manton /*.a/. Jas. lit. 17 Un- 
charitable deduction* ,. forced by the dixiugenuity of the 
adversary 1600 Ian kk Hum, Und. IV. vm. (16^3) 350 The 
diMiigcnuity of one, who will go from the definition of his 
own I’ernis. * 7«9 koiiKMisoN Chat. III. Ml. 1 The 
Kmperor’s disingeriuily in violating his repeated promises. 
183s Sir W. Hamiiton Diu n%s. ( iBsa) 184 Mr. Stewart in 
f'tr more lenient than Dr. Wallis’ disingenuity merited. 

b. A piece of unfair treatment or underhand 
dealing. 

1680 If. Dodwf.li. Diti. Sane hen tat han't Hist. (1601) 114 
For the Practice of such didiigcnuitiex* 1804 South kv in 
Ann.Ka \ II. iH In erne instance ho ha* been guilty of a 
worse disingenuity. 

Disingenuous .disiiul3t‘Tii//,os), a. [Dl8- 
10.] The opposite of ingenuous'^ lacking in can- 
dour or frankness, insincere, morally fraudulent. 
(Said ot persons and their actions.) 

1635 [see Dimncpniouh] *657 Hutton's Diary (1828) II. 
291 It will be disingenuous to think that lux Highness nnd 
the Council should he under an oath, and your members 
r *c. *673 Lady's Call . 1. v. p 3. 32 Of such disingenuous 

addresses, ’lis easy to read the event. 1718 /• teeth whet 
No 67. P 9 A Disingenuous Spenkei is most effectually re- 
futed without Passion. 18*7 Hai i am ( ‘oust. Hist. (1876) 
I. iL 98 CVanmer had rccouise to the disingenuous shift of 
a protest. 1875 Hku’h Ess t Advue+h It i. a disingenuous 
thing to ask for ads ice, when you mean assistant e. 

lienee Disingenuously udv. y in a disingenuous 
manner, not openly or candidly, meanly, unfairly. 

1661 H. Nkwcomt Diary ( 1849)26 So disingenuously . 

I have « nrryrd toward my <J«xl. 1678 fsce DixiNorNioisJ. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I xxxix, 389 Although I 
had most disingenuously dcclatcd otherwise to my mothci . 
1836 J. (hi 111 k r Chr, Atoncm, \iii. (1852) 232 We should 
deem it to be disingenuously evasive. 

Disinge’nuousness. [f. preo. + -Nsm] The 
quality of being disingenuous; want of candour and 
frankness; disposition to sccute advantage by means 
not morally defensible; insincerity, unfairness. 

1874 [see Diking* niouh, ete.l 1813 Jank Austin Emma 
lit v. 39H Dixuigemtnuxursx and double-dealing wemrd to 
me« t him on ever y turn. 1849 M At At- 1 ay Hist. Ene;. 1 1 274 
Those statutes could not without the grossest disin- 
genuousness lm so .strained. x88x Stanii-y Chr. Instit. 
vm. 167 A singular example eithei of the disirigenunusness 
or of I lur negligence with which the Prajrrbook was recon- 
sti acted. 

tDisinha*bit, f{>l. a . Short for Di«inhabitei>. 

*53oPais(,m. I his ccnmtrajc is utterly disinhabyt, 

ee fays tst cut it t orient dt'Ppulfi. 

t Disinba bit. v. Ohs. [f. Dis- 6 + Inhabit 
7'.] Inins . To ml or deprive of inhabitants; to 
dispeople. 

1330PAist.it 519/2, I disinhabyte a countrey, I make it 
harayne of dwellyngc people. 138a N. I.icMKHF.i i> tr. 
Castanhcda's Com/. E. Ind. hv. 117 Fhe Citie bccing thus 
disiuhabitetl 1607 Tops* 1 1. AW/Vw/r (1658) Cot Sonic places 
have been disinhabited, anti tlis|>eoplcd by Serpents. 1818 
Toon s v. Dishabit , In modern times we xometimes use dis • 
inhabit for it 

b. ;*<//. To remove one's dwelling. 

1679 G. ^ lr - Boyatuau's "Cheat . World ut. 330 Caused 
the People to dis-iuhabit themselves. 

Hence + Disinhabited ///. a ., uninhabited, 
without inhabitants. 

1600 Ham evi Coy ages HI. 374 (R ) Nothing but exceed- 
ing rough mountamc* .. vtierly disinhabited nnd voyd of 
People. 161a Maiiiik tr. Aleman's Guzman ti'Alf I. 157 
rlee . dwels in places vn-peopled and dis-iuhabitted. 163a 
Lmu.ovv I'tav. Mil. 374 Wee were long or night involved 
in a dis inhabited Country, 1684 Hummers Aunr. i,(cd. i) 

5 That pmt of thin Island is totally dis-mhahited. 

t Disinhabitable, < j. Oh. [Dm- 10.] Un- 
inhabitable. 

1660 F. Brook* tr, Le Blanc's Tiav. 342 There was reason 
to believe these parts disinhuhitnhle, 1660 N. lst.i 10 
Beni root to 4 Urania (1682) 1 . 74 Will you make this pla<e 
disiuhabitable to ingenuity? 

f Dislnha*bitate, v. Obs. rate— 0 . [Dis- 6.] 

1611 Cotgr., Deshabiter , to dixinliabitate, or depriue of 
inhabitants. 

Disinherison (disinhe-iizan). Also disen- 
[f. Dm- y -f Inhehiso.v : cf. disherison .] The 
actum of dUinheriting, or fact of being disinherited ; 
dismhet itamv : = DlNHKttlSON. 

1543 4 Ait is fltn /'///, c. 1 The peril xlaunder or dis- 
hinlicu on of any the issurx and hcircs of the kinge* males - 
tie. i6aa P»acun ILh. 1 '// Wks. (Ilohnl 310 It tended 
dnectly to the* diMiihei ison of the line of Yc>rk. 1843 Prynnk 
/V iur Coil, 11. led 3) 69 The great imxcniefx and 
disinhei isons that the people of the Rcalmc of England have 
herutofoic suffiMcd. 1783 PiACKsioNK ( omm. I. 448 There 
are fourteen stub icasous . which may justify such didn- 
hcrison 188 1 Sals Ship Chandler iii. 53 Commanding him 
under pain of disinherison, to unite himtclf to the bride he 
. . had chosen for him. 


Disinherit (disinhe rit), v. Also 6 diton-, 
dishenerite. [f. Dis- 6 + Inherit i/.] (runs. 
To deprive or dispossess of an inheritance ; * to cut 
off from an hereditaty right ’ (J.) ; to prevent (a 
person) from coming into possession of a property 
or right which in the ordinary course would de- 
volve upon him as heir. 

f 1430 Merlin 452 We hadde leuer be disinherited and 
chased outc of the londe. e 133* Dkwfs lutroti. hr. in 
J'alsgr. 1040 The xonne him ivhal disenherite. iu8 Hali. 
Chi on . , Hen. U an. 2 (1809) 60 Shamefully to dishenerite 
ourselfe and the Croune of our Realme, 1577-^7 Holin- 
xiim)( hr on. III. 820/2 Yet had he sent hi* people to inuadc 
the said dukes countric .. to dcstroic ancl dixhinherit the 
xaiil duke. 1853 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trent*, xxvii. jot 
A very rich Woman, that had disinherited her kindred, ana 
left her estate to the Pagod. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Ltt. to C'tess Bristol (1887) I. 340 A child thus adopted 
cannot be disinherited, i860 Hook Lives Abpx. (1869) l. 363 
He was disinherited and turned out of hi* father’* houxe. 
f b. Const, of. Obs. 

* 54 ® Hai l Chron. t Hen. I 'll nn. 4 (1809) 424 Nor yet En- 
tended to dixhener^t the yonge Duke Phillippe of hix 
Cirnundfathers inheritaiince. 1611 Sta V Trials. *lbf. Abbot 
(R.) Some right of hunting, which the Archbishop wax to 
disinherit lux churi h of a 1716 Soltii (J.) Of how fair a 
portion Adam disinherited his w hole (loxterity ! 

fix. 

I634 ^fln<•>N , Lomus 334 And thou, fair moon . . Stoop thy 
pale visage through an amber cloud, And disinherit Chaos, 
that rei^ux here. 174a Young A 7 . Th. 1. 246 God*x image 
disinherited of day, Here, plung d in mines, forgets a sun 
wax made. 1840 Mrs. Frowning Drama of Exile Wkx. 1889 

I. 35 Earth, inethiiikx, Will disinherit thy philosophy. 

Hence Disinhe rited ///. a. f Disinheriting 

7 •id. sb. nnd ///. a . 

1581 A tee. for Treason (1(175) 42 The disinheriting of all 
the Nobility. 1633 Earl Strah-oko Lett. (1739) 1 . 471 T hose 
disinherited Princes of the Palatinate. 1777 Sheridan Su/t. 
.S< and. i\ , i, An unforgiving eye, and n confounded disin- 
heriting countenance! 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq.f 1876) 

II. x. 486 A disinherited and dispossessed chieftain still 
looked on the land nx his own. 

Dmnhe-ritable, a. [f. prec. -f -able.] Liable 
to be disinherited, 

1646 Fui i.kr Wounded Cause. (1841) 291 Heirs of Heaven 
they are, but disinhcritable for tneir misdemeanour. 

Disinhe'ritance. [f. Disinherit v. t after 
in fan f twee.] The fact of disinheriting, or of being 
disinherited ; dispossession from an inheritance. 

1340 Act 32 Hot. I "III, c-. 9 § t Vexation, trouble*, wrongs 
and disinheritance hath followed. 1660 R. CoKK fustuc 
l ’ ind . 36 To the dispossession and disinheritance of another. 
X789 T rifle r No. 39. 506 He wax enjoined . . upon pain of 
disinheritance, W. H. Mill. Obserr. Crit. Hasp. 11. ii. 

$ > 3$£ lly a direct sentence of disinheritance. 

t Di*inhe*ritate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Disin- 
herit + - ate *C on analogy of words from Latin ppl. 
stem ; gee -ate’^ and®. Cf. It. disereditare - disere- 
dare to disinherit.] ~ Disinherit. 

Hence Dislnhe*ritated ///. a . ; also Dlslnhtri- 

ta tlon -«« Disinheritance. 

1834 Cokaine Dtanea lit. 173 A Piincessc disinheritated 
impTorex your aide. 1833 Chamb . fenl. 16 May 121 
Threatened with disinheritation. 

DilinhnilH (ilisinhi// m), v. Also diseu*. 
trusts. To unbuiy, unearth, exhume. 

x8ax Wokpsw’. Ltd. Sonn . , It 'ichjfe. 'I he Church is seized 
with sudden fear. And at her call ix Wicliffe etisinhumed. 
1833 Leaser's Mag. VI II. 637 The disinhuming of the 
primitive histoiy of mankind. i88x Cornh. Mae, Sept. 331 
A golden drinking-horn disenhumed in tlie old England of 
our ancestors by the Baltic bhorc.* 

t Dieinsa’nity, Obs. rare. In 7 disen-. [irreg. 
f. dis - (used otioscly or ? intensively ; cf. Dis- 5) + 
Insanity,] Insanity, madncsH. 

a 16*5 Bcvcm. & Ft . l'n<o Noble A", ill. v, What tedioxity 
and disensanity Is here among ye ! 

Disinslave, obs. form of Disknslave. 
Disin»ula*tion. [Dis- 9.] Doing away with 
insulation ; the rendering no longer an island. 

1 88a Daily Tel. No. 8306. 5/3 The disdnsulution of Eng- 
land may < r mny not be a national calamity. 

Dleinsure, Disintail, etc. : see Disen-. 

Difli ntegrable, a. [f. Disintegrate : sec 
-able.] Capable ol being disintegrated. 

1796 ktHWAN Hem. Min . (cd. 2) I. 93 Argillo-calcitex. ist 
Class. Readily duintegrablc by exposure to the ntmuspherc. 
*864 H. Sri n< kr Indfu t. Biol ft 118 (L ) The formations 
lof land] being disintegrablc in different degree*. 

Disi ntegrant, a. and sb. [f. as prcc. + -ant l .] 
A. adj. Disintegrating, or becoming disinte- 
grated. B. sb. Something that disintcgintes; a 
disintegrating agent. 

1853 1 1 . Sienc f« Trine. Psychol. (1872) 1 . 1. iv. 75 A diiect 
dirintegrant of the tissues. 18 88 Pall Mall 6 . 10 Nov. 4 
Post-classical and dUmtegrant Check. 

Disintegrate (disi*nt/gr^t\ v . [f. Dib- 6 + 

Integrate v.] 

1. Irans. To separate into its component parts or 
particles ; to reduce to fragments, break up, destroy 
the cohesion or integrity of (as by mechanical or 
atmospheric action). Also fig. 

1^96 Kinwan L L m. Afin. (ed.*2) 1 9Q Marl it es .. are not 
disintegrated by exposure to the atmosphere. t86o Tyndall 
Glac. i. yii. 49 The adjacent rock* . . were disintegrated. 
1864 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., Most valuable for the purpose of 
blasting or disintegrating rock*. 1874 Heltb Soc. Press. 


xxn. 333 Brick*, .entirely disintegrated by the corrosive in- 
fluence of the London atmosphere. 

fig. 1837 Hai. i.am Hist. Lie. ii, 111. 1 13 A fanatical anarchy, 
disintegrating every thing like a church. 1880 Fhoude Hist. 
Eng. V, 121 The gracing farm* were disintegrated. The 
cottage* of the peasant* had again their own ground* 
attached to them. 1878 Glaum on* Homeric Synchr. 7 
Learning and ingenuity, expended in a hundred efforts. , 
to disintegrate tne Homeric Poem*. 1877 G. Mkrkuitii 
Egoist vii. (x88y) 57 We cannot modify our class distinction* 
without risk of disintegrating the social structure. 

b. To separate or break oil as particles or 
fragments from the whole mass or body. 

1873 Tristram Moabx ii. 40 The detached block*, which 
havebeen disintegrated from the maxx. 1878 Brewer Eue. 
.Studies ii. (1881) 57 * Their personal adventure* .cannot Gc 
disintegrated from the general body of our history without 
blurring its lineament*. 

2. intr. (for ref.) To become disintegrated, to 
break up. 

18.. R. Jameson (I..), On exposure to the weather it 
(< halk marl] lapidly disintegrates. 1831 Kk iiardson Geol. 
ix. 349 The absorption of oxygen and carbonic acid from 
the air cause* rock* . . to disintegrate. 1856 Fkoude Hist . 
Eng. I. 336 'The Church itxelf was faxt disintegrating. 

Disi ntegrate, <*. rare. [f. Dis- 10 + Inte- 
grate a., after prec.] Disintegrated. 

1875 G. Macdonald MaLolm HI. x. 147 The disintegrate 
return* to resting and capable form. 

Disi*ntegrated 9 ///. a. [f. Disintegrate v. 
+ -ED 1 .] Reduced to fragments, broken up; 
broken off as fragments: see the verb. 

1796 Kirwan F.lem. Min. (cd. 2) I. 321 The felspar, both 
in granites and porphyries, is frequently found, in a de- 
composed or disintegrated state. 1834 J Scoi-ffrn in Ords 
Ctrc. Sc. Chem. 7 Disintegrated particles. 1880 PuiLLirs 
Lesiw. v. 146 This volcanic dust is disintegrated lava. 1879 
Ciiurc 11 .Spenser 62 The wreck and clashing of disintegrated 
custom*. 

Disintegrating, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
1. That disintegrates f/ans.)i reducing or tend- 
ing to i educe to fragments; destroying cohesion or 
integrity. 

X83X Brew si fr Nat. Magic xii. (1833) 298 The disintegrat- 
ing and solvent powers of chtmkal agents. 1868 G. Dun- 
Pot. Amt. 220 'those disintegrating fore ex which have 
worked .so powerfully in bi caking up nioic than one of the 
States. 


2. That disintegrates (intr.) ; breaking up, going 
to pieces. 

1871 (J. King Mountain. Sierra Nrv. v. 317 A disintegra- 
ting i ate. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 124 Dis- 
integrating red corpuscle* are sometimes seen. 

Disintegra tion, [n. ot action f. Disinte- 
grate v. : srr -atton.] 'Fhe action or process of 
disintegrating, or the condition of being disinte- 
giated; reduction to component particles, breaking 
up; destruction of cohesion or integrity. 

a. lit . ; sfe< . in Gcol. y the wearing down of rocks 
by rain, Irost, ancl other atmosphcne influences. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (cd. 2) 1 . 96 By exjvosurc to the 
air and moisture, it . . chips and falls to pieces. This disin- 
tegration is remarkable, for it dors not proceed solely from 
the absorption of water. 1808 Hi nsv L.pit. them. (cd. 5) 
357 The disintegration of stones, consisting chiefly of alumine, 
is not easily effected by means of potash. 1834 Thomson 
in Proc. Berio. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 42 The disintegration of 
the clay-slate rocks, i860 M aury Phys. G eog. i. 20 The wire 
wrapping of the Atlantic cable has been found in a state 
almost of complete disintegration. 1883 A C. Ramsay 
Phys. Geog. iii. 11878) 34 The constant atmospheric disinte- 
gration of cliffs. 1874 Carpknti* r Ment, Phys. 1. ii. f 31 
(1879) 30 When a Muscle is called into contraction, there is 
a certain disintegration or 1 waste' of its tissue. 

t>- fix- 

Hr. Martineau in Pour C. Eng Lett, 545 If the 
principles of social liberty should demand the disintegration 
of nations. 1883 Merivale Rom Em A. VIII. Ixviii, 355 
The decay of moral principles which hastened the disin- 
tegration of Roman society. s868 Gladktonk Juv. Mundl 
i. (18701 19 There arc passages of ancient writers which tend 
to the disintegration of Homer. 


C. at t rib. as disintegration- siheme, * theory . 

186$ W. Kay Crisis H up fid . 59 The principle* on which 

the Disintegiation-theory rests. 

Hence DU Integra* tioni»t, an advocate of dlsin* 
tegration. 

X884 Puwckley in Manch. Exam. 1 Dec. 6/1 Mr. Forster 
seem* to them to be the great disintegrationist of our time. 
1889 Spectator 3 Aug., Their own disintegration is a Nemesis 
upon tne disintegrationivtx. 

Disi ntegrative, a. (T. as prec. : see -aiive.] 
Having the quality of disintegrating ; tending to 
disintegrate. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. XII. 164 Tenet* .. essentially disin- 
tegrative of union. 1876 A. M. Fairbaikn Strauss 11. in 
Contemp. Re v. June 135 Ancient heresies were elaborative, 
modern disintegrative of dogma. 

Disintegrator, [agent-n. f. Disintegrate 
v . : see -ob.j 

1. One who or that which disintegrates. 

. **44 N. Brit. Rev. 1 . 114 Collectors of authorities and dis- 
integrator* of dlbris. x86a A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. i. 
(1878) 4 Frost is . . a powerful disintegrator. 

D. spec . Applied to machines or appliances for 
reducing substances to small fragments orto powder. 

«* 74 . knight Did. Meek.) Disintegrator. 1. A machine 
for grinding or pulveruing bones, guano, etc., for manure. 
2. A mill in which grain is broken into a fine dust by beaters 
projecting from the face* of parallel metallic disks revolv- 
ing in contrary directions. 1890 Daily News 16 Jane 8 /s 
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Amongst the popular instruments U one called the Devil 
Disintegrator . . It grinds everything to powder, and . . it 
largely used in reducing. . bones and oyster shells. ,iuto a fine 
mixture that makes an admirable chicken food. 

2 . - Disinteoratiomht. 

M$ W. Kay Crisis Hnpfeld. a6 The opponents of the 
Disintegrator*. 

Disintegrator?, a. [f. M P rec * + -° BT ] 
Prodncing or tending to disintegration. 

tM.I .p.wRs in Pop. Sc. Monthly XIII. 419 Criticism has 
taken its place among the disintegratory agencies. 

Disillte’grity. f Dis- 9.] Want of integrity 
or entirenefts ; unsound or disintegrated condition. 

»*S Bkntham If**. <1838-43) X. 145 The multitude of the 
audience multiplies for disintegrlty the chances of detection. 
1861 Willis in Ecclesioiogist XXI i. 91 Nothing short of 
such a system could have prevented the falling in of l hiches- 
ter Tower ; it was in a state of disintegrity, which nothing 
could arrest. 

Disintegrous, a. rare. [f. Di8- 10 + L. in- 
teger entire + -ouh : after disintegrate , etc.] Char- 
acterized by disintegration or want of cohesion. 

*885. Set. Amer . (N. V.) 8 Aug. 80 Such a disintegroux 
material as iron could not be spread into layering leaves 
like gold. 

DiainteHSifY, v. [I)is- 6 .] tram. To de- 
prive of it* intensity ; to mnke less intense. 

1884 Browning Ferishtah 119 Black’s soul of black Beyond 
white’s power to disintensify. 

Disinter (disintau), v. Also 7 diaen-, -terre. 
[ad. F. (it sent err cr (15th c. in I.ktie), f. des - 1 ) 18 - 
4 + enter nr to Inter, j 

1. trans . To take (someth tog) out of the earth in 
which it is buried ; to take (a corpse, etc.) out of 
the grave ; to unbury, exhume. 

1611 Cotgr.. Dessevehr, to dixinterre, vnburic. 18*7 May 
Lucan ix. (K.) Isis (their Goddcsse now) l‘lc disinterre. 
1646 Sir T. Brownl /'send Ep. vii. xix. 384 'i’o discn- 
terre the bodies of the deceased. 1658 Fvfi yn Lr. Cant. 
(»J>75) 9<» Dis-inierre the greatest roots. 1867 1’* arson Hitt. 
Fug. I. 2 'Ihc short shallow skulls which aic even now dis- 
interred in old liarrows. 

2. trans f. and Jig. To take out as if from a tomb; 
to bring out of concealment, * uncaith *. 

1711 Addison Sped. No 215 P a The Philosopher, the 
Saint, or the Hero .very often lie .concealed in a Plebeian, 
which a proper Education might have dis interred. 1818 
Sco IT ttrt. Midi, i, 'I lie two ladie* who had been disinter! rd 
out of the fallen vehicle. 

t DisintereM, v. Obs . Pa. pple. -eased, -eat. 

( ad. F. dtsinttresser * to discharge, or saue Imrmc- 
csse; to rid from all interest in’ (Cotgr.), f. des - 
Dis- 4 + interesser to Interest.] = Disinterest v. 
Hence Dia-lnteregsing vbl. sb . 

i6aa Bacon Hen . 17 /, 55 The higher Bond that tyeth him 
. .doth dis-interesse him of these Obligations. 164a R. Car- 
tf.n ter E xperiem e nv. iv. T4 Why is e\ cry man disinterevced 
from a lawful 1 calling? 164s J eh. Tayi ok Lfisc. 1 1 047) 349 To 
lie deposed, or disinterest m the allegeunce of subjects. 1646 
Saltmakmi .Some Drops i. 3 Wc all see how hazardous it is 
to disinterexse any in the Civill part, a 1655 Vinfs Lords 
S'upp. (1677) 343 '1 he dis-interessing of self love. . is very rare, 

t Disinterested, ///- a. Obs . Also des-, 
disinterest, [f. prec. + -KL > l , or f. Dis- to + IN- 
TERESTED.] 

1 . ^Disinterested ?. 

1603. F lor 10 Montaigne ill. ii. (1633) 456 It is a pleasure 
unto mee, to bee disinterested of other mens allay re*, and 
difiinga^ed from their contentions. ^ 1638 Chili ingw. Relig. 
Prat . 1. lii. f 81 179 We that are disinteressed persons. 184 S 
Boyle Seraph. Love vi. (1700) 48 Such disintcicssed anti 
resign'd Habitude*. 169a Drydkn St. Euremont’s Ets. 351 
Let us act the disinteressed. 

2 . = Disinterested 2. 

x6xo Donne Pseudo-martyr, xii. ^58 The Pope, .more dis- 
interessed then the neighbour Princes. . 1649 Jrn. Taylor 
Gt. Exentp. 1. 72 The prudence of a wise and disinterest 
person. 1898 Mary Akihl Proposal to Ladies 137 The 
most refin'd and disinteress'd Benevolence. *700 Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. II. 1098 1 his Wiiter being a Layman is more 
disinteressed. 

Hence fDi*liit8r8SM41xa<&.; + Disinter tiMd- 

disinterestedness. 

1848 Boyle Seraph . Love xiii. (1700) 66 The. .Disinterest- 
ness of hi* Love to us. 1707 Eejl. Rude. 253 Disinteressed- 
ncs* and Generosity, 1718 I. f, Philipps tr. Thirty-four 
Confer. 351 Men disintcrcssuly holy. 

t Disintere'snnent. Obs. [&. F. disin- 
ttressement (1657 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Disinterested- 
ness, impartiality. 

166a J. Hargrave Pope A te r. VI! (1867) tio let him read 
them both with an equal disinteressment. 1718 Prior Poems 
Poster, to Pref., He [the F-arl of Dorset] has managed roine 
of the greatest charges of the kingdom, with known ability ; 
and laid them down with entire disinteressment. 
Diftinterest, sb. [f. Dih- 9 + Interest j£.] 

1. That which is contrary to interest or advan- 
tage ; disadvantage, prejudice, injury ; something 
against the interest of or disadvantageous to 
person or thing concerned). Now rare. 

i88s Glanvill Lux Orient. Pref. (168a) 7 ’Ti* a great dis- 
interest to *0.. unusual a Doctrine as this, to be but partially 
handled. *878 Norris Coll. Misc. (1690) 204 Whatever 
tends to the Disinterest of the Public, is Lvif, >744 Harris 
three freest. (1841) 105 You have seen many a wise head 
shake, in pronouncing that sad truth, How we are governed 
all by interest. And what do they think should govern us 
else T Our loss, our damage, our disinterest ? 1878 Ruskin 
Fort Clav . VI. lx viii. 353 All gain, increase, interest .. to 
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the lender of capital, is loss, decrease, and dis interest to 
the borrower of capital. 

+ 2 . Disinterestedness, impartiality. Obs. 

*848 J. Webb tr. Catpreneae's Cleopatra viii. t. 34 
Pcrswaded of my di»interest in the affaire* of Coriolanu* 
1718 Ozell Tournefort's Cov. I. p. xvui, Physick, which be 
practiced with the mostpcrfcct disinterest. 1799 W. Tayi or 
in Monthly Rev. XXIX 102 A catching spirit of disinterest 
and benevolence. 1805 - in Monthly Mag. XX. 40 The 
taste of loosing awarded them, if not with equity, with 
disinterest. 

3 . Absence of interest, unconcern, rare. 

1889 Mrs. Kandoi eh New /tv I. i. 39 (An expression] of 
intense disinterest in all earthly things. 

Disinterest, v. Now ran. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Intkkkht v . 1 sec Disintehehs, which this vb. 1 ms 
superseded.] 

1 . trans. To rid or divest of interest or concern ; 
to detach from the interest or paity of. 

t6ta Bacon Charge tombing Duels , When he *hn!l bee 
the law and rule of state disinterest him of a vain and 
unnecessary hazard. *875 tr. Camden's tint, hltz «nt) 
An advantageous Peace had been offered to him hy the 
Pope's Nunc.o .if he would disinterest himself from the 
Queen. 189a Bfaerley Disc. Dr Cn'sh 15 His present 
Enmity does not disinterest him in a Right to t ome, if he 
would; But it hinder* his being willing to tome. 1895 Pall 
MallG. 1 Feb. »/'r Politics in France are disgusting, ami that 
is why the jicople have disinterested themselves entirely fioni 
taking pait in them. 

2 . To free from self-interest, to render disin- 
terested. 

1881 R. I/Ertrange A pot. P*ot. ii. 29 That every man 
dis-intercsting himself, may candidly endeavour the rctriv- 
ing of the Truth. 

Disinterost, var. of Di^interersed ///. a. 

Disi nterested, ppL a. [f. prec, vb. + -kd i ; 
or f. Din- 10 4- Interested ] 

1 1 . Without interest or concern ; not interested, 
unconcerned. ? Obs. 

a x8ia Dunne Btaffoi'ATfK (1644) 99 Cases, wherein the narty 
is dih-intetested. 1884 Conti nipt. .State of Man 1. x (i6»nj) 
?»3 How dis-intcrcslcd arc they in nil Worldly matters, since 
they fling their Wealth and Rulies into the .Sea. 1787 
Junius Lett. iii. 18 A careless disinterested spirit is no pait 
of his 1 harnctcr. 

2 . Not influenced by interest ; impartial, un- 
biased, unprejudiced ; now always, Unbiased by 
personal interest ; free fiom sclf-scckmg. (t >f 
j)ersoiis, or their dispositions, notions, etc.) 

1659 O. Wai kkk Oratory 1 1 5 '1 he soul .. %its now as the 
most disinterested Arbiter, and impartial judge of hrr own 
works, that she can be. 1703 Si 4 midp* Paraphs. III. 435 
So should the I.ovt* to our Neighbour l»r . . Not mercenary 
and designing, but disintcicstnl and hearty 17*6 *\dv. 
Capt. I\. Boyle 273 Any disinterested Pcison would make 
the same Judgement : your Passion lias blinded yours. 
1800 M ks. Hhrvlv Mon rt ray Pam II. 82, I fairly own I 
was not disinterested in wishing you here 1865 Liv inc.stonk 
Zambesi xxii 446 His disinterested kindness to us., can 
never l>c forgutten. 

Disinterestedly, adv. [f. prec. + *ly *.] \ 

I11 a disinterested manner; impartially; without 1 
regard to self-interest ; unselfishly. 

171* Siiaftfsh. C/tarac. (1717) I 42 lie, who is e\rr ftaid 
to do good the most disinterestedly. 1807 Soi ihfv Lett. ' 
(1856) II. 20 He knows the Arts well, and loxcs them dis- 
interestedly. 1830 Fo.HJhR in Life <S Carr. (1846) II. \(>i ] 

Devotedly and disinterestedly faithful. 187$ Hamirion 
lutell. !.t/e 11. iii 64 How difficult it is to think out such 
a problem disinterestedly. 

r Disinterestedness, [f. ns prec. + -nksn.] 

The quality of being disinterested ; impartiality ; 
freedom from self-interest or selfish bias. 

rxx68s SikT. Bkownk (J.), These expressions of selfishness 
and disinterestedness have lieen used in a very loo*c and 
indeterminate manner. 1709 J. Johnson in Ballard MS S'. 
(Bodl. Libr.) XV. 46 What I most admire him for is Dis- 
interestedness. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 196 f 8 'i bis 
. gives frrmness and convUncy, fidelity and disinterested- 
ness 1866 I .iddon Bampt. fait iv. (187s) 195 Thi* dis- 
interestedness, this devotion to the real interest of human- 
kind. 1875 JowtiT Plato 111 . 79 He can assume the dis- 
guise of virtue or disinterestedness without having them. 

Difti*nt6resting, ///. a. [f. Dis- io + In- 
teresting ppl. a. t or f. Dinintfrkht v . + -JNO 2 .] 
Uninteresting; causing lack of interest. 

1737 Warbpkion Let. to Birch in Boswell Johnson (1887) 

I 29 A dull, heavy hucccssion of long quotations of dis- 
intcicsting passages. xSoo W Tavior in Monthly Mag. 

X- 319 The attempt . . produces on all the Disciples a similar 
disinterest ing effect 18.. Phe .Studio III. 130 (Cent.) He 
rarely paint* a dismtercsting subject. 

DiBinterestnoBS^ar.DiNihTKRERSEDNEHS. Ohs. 
Disinte’rment. [f. Disinter v. + -mknt.] 

1 . The action of disinteiring ; exhumation. 

1790 P. Nkvr (title) A Narrative of the Disinterment of 
Milton’s Coflin. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, (187b) I. App. 
788 The disinterment of Harold's body. iPjnSlv. ass Growth 
Comm. 60 The disinterment of Pompeii ana Herculaneum. 

2 . concr. The material result or product of dis- 
interring ; something disinterred. 

ius w; t aylor in Monthly Rev. CVI. 526 Among the I 
most curious disinterments are vases for heating water. 
1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. } R. Crowley II. 150 Our mo>-t 
skilful delver into dramatic history, amidst his curious 1 
masses of disinterment*, has brought up this proclamation. : 

Disintertwi'ne. V. [Dih- 6 .] tram. To 
bring out of an intertwined condition ; to untwist. 

1861 Lytton& Fane l annhJuser 3a The carven archi- 


trave, Whereon the intricate .. do-ign Of leaf and stem 
di*intcri wined itself. i887Gii.nicRM-MfcVR Ess. 4 Stud. (1890) 
198 Such intricate compound* ns 'disintertwmed *. 

Diainthrall, Diainthrone : see Dihen-. 

Diaintomb, oba. var. of DiRKNTtmit v. 

161 1 Florio, Dtsepelirt , to vnburie, disintomlie. 

Disinto na, V. rare. [f. Di»- 6 + Intone p.] 
trans. To deprive of 4 tone’, weaken, enfeeble. 

189a Voice (N Y ) 14 July, Kvery brain habitually stimu- 
lated by alcohol in more or less dUmloned. 

Di*intO xieat«, v. ? Obs. [Dih- 6 ] trans . 
To Bee Bom intoxication ; to restore to t*obertiCMi. 

*«SJ- C'iiamui* mi aynk Coffee tea tfr Choi. 40 It disintoxi- 
cate* those that Aie fuddled. 

Dieintreat: see Dihkntiikat. 

Diii ntricate, v. [f. Dih- 6 + Intricate v ] 
Pans. To free Irom intricacy or complication ; to 
disentangle r unravel, extiicate. 

1398 F lokio, DistrU ate. to free. .todUlntricate^ovntanglc. 
x6tt Cotgr , Pcsmeslement . a lonvattg. vnpestcring, uis- 
intrnnting. i860 l r A myraldu*' freat. ionc. Relig. ill. iv. 
171 The knowledge of the true Clod. .diMiitricaled from the 
confusion of so many false Deities, 183a Sir W, Hamiiion 
p/uuss. ( 1 8 sa) 4 s To dumtricate the question, by iclicving 
it of these two errors. 

t Dislnxt're, v . Obs. [f. Dih- 6 4- Inure r.] 
trans To deprive of use or pi actice ; to disaccustom. 

1613 ] At k hon Creed 1. S9 God din-inuiing In* tho*rn 
Israel from In* wonted tall. 1644. M 1110N A trop (Arli.) f»«i 
We are hinder'd and di**.inurM by this tours of In dicing 
towards the line knowledge of what we seem to know. 

tDiainvali’dity. Obs . [meg. f. r//jr-, oiiosc or 
intensive (cf. Dih- 5) + In vaiji»jt\ .] Invalidity. 

x6s$ Be. M oUNTAMt App. t xsar u. iv. 136, 1 d<jt.»ll those 
Some mens doctrines .Private Opinions; and so well may 
1 doe, in respect of the disinvalidity and disproportion of 
them. 

t Disinveigle, v. Obs. rare. [1)ih-6.] trans. 
To free from inveiglement. 

x63«l J. Hav wari> tr Biondi's Banish'd Vitg. r,o Nor had 
he.n><enc >et disiuveagled so soone as lie was hut for tho 
Print esse, .who shew'd him the false caidc dealt him. 

Diainvelope: see Dihknvki.op. 

Dislnvent, v. nonce tod. [Dim- 6.] t/ans. To 
t.ndo the invention of. 

1868 H fips Rcalmah xiv. (1876) 37*, I would disinvent 
tclegraphu « ommuiiication. Ibid. 376 and jBn. 

Difinve'lt, V. [Dim* 6; cf. vnod.F. d/.sin- 
restir .] Darts To dcpnve of that with which one 
is invested ; to stiip, divest lit and fig.). 

1630 Wadhwokiii Ptlgr. iii. 12 J hey made me disinve-t 
iny solfe of smh prophune gaiments ] had. a 1631 Dhoion 
// ks. 1. 27o(Jod.l Having seen Ilisdisinvehtinganddisnsliout 
j chant o. 1643 W. Bali. .Sp/me Gorp 13 By icposing or 
granting such Ti ust, they doe not disinvest tlicmselveh of 
their right natural) 188* A Aisiin iii Lon tenth, R»y. 
Jan. 129 Not . . that language has of list If any snell to dis- 
in vest man, who employs it, of that dust of the ground 
which enters *0 largely into hi* composition. 

So DlBlnv9‘»titur«, Di«inv« atur#, the action 
of disinvesting or state of being dminvested. 

x6i6 Court Sf T. Jas. / (1849) I. a 30 They rather think of 
Ins disin vesture of Ins lobe, and after to he questioned in 
1 the Stm Chamber. 1848 Wouclsiik cite* It c>t. Rev. for 
Dmuvesfttupe . 

Difinvi'goratd, V. rare. [Dim- 6] tram. 
To deprive of vigour, to enervate : the opposite ot 
invigorate . 

*»44 Syi>, Smith Let. in Mem. (1855) II. 518 This soft, 
and warm, and disinv igoratmg climate. 

i Disinvita tion. Obs. |1. Djh- 9+ Invita- 
tion.] The opposite of nn invitation ; an invitation 
not to do something. 

1654 1 .11 Okrfry Pa> thenissa (1676* 502 Why do you . 
g,vc me *0 great a dis invitation to ot**y you 7 

t Disin vi’te, Obs. [I)i w - 6] trans. To 

do the opposite of inviting ; to retract or cancel an 
invitation to. Hence Disinvi'ting ppl. a. 

1580 Sidney Anadia in. 329 Casting a judeward look on 
Zclmane, the] made an im{>eriouH sign with a threatening 
allurement (a dis-inviting inviting of her) to follow 1658 
Finktt Lor. Ambaxs 143 ('1 .) I was ut»on hit* highnt 
intimation *ent to disinvitc them. 1885 J. Shrolant .Sure- 
footing 37 Which would, .dixinvite to a pursuit, 

Disimrolve, v . [f. Dih- O + Involve z>.] 
trans. To free Irom an involved condition ; to un- 
fold ; to disentangle. 

x6xi Kiokio, Ditinuolto, dinintangled, rlisimiolued. 163# 
Sir T Hawkins tr. Mathieu's Vnhappy Frosfer/tir<)fh\n t 
inquinition* . . from which the most innocent hardly could 
dis involve thrmselvc*. 1647 Power of Keys 11 12 False 
illations .. which will all vanish and the tiuth he dis- 
involved. X74« Yocnc. AV. Th, ix Z*-> To chv-involve the- 
moral workf, and give To nature’s renovation brighter 
charm*. 

Distnwrap, ob». var. of Dihknwiiap v. 

x6ii Fuimio, Disutlluffare , to disin wrap. 

Dial one, var. of Dimjunk v. Obs. 

Dil^^sked, -^t f -it # ppl. a. Se. [ Accotdit g 
to Jamieson 4 a conuption of dejected cf. Dih- 
je(tki).] Broken down, dilapidated ; decayed, lit. 
and fig. Al?o in comb. 

x8i6 Scott Old Mort. xli, ‘ Tak the fir*t broken dtxjanked. 
looking road.* i 9 m f Jali Steamboat 261 (Jam.) In a very 
disja*kit statc T being both sore in lith and limb, and worn 
[ out in my mitui. xSjo — Laurie T. vn. viii, (1849) 330 
M iss Bccny, not having been in bed all night, was in a most 
I disjaskct state* 



DISJECT. 


DISJUNCT. 


DiqjMt (disdzekt), v. [f I ..(inject-, ppl. item 
of diyicfre to throw asunder, scatter, disperse, f. 
dis'y Dim- I + ja<?/c to throw: cf. also I .. disjecta? c 
fieq.] // am. To cast or break asunder ; to scatter, 
<lisj>crsc. Hence Disje cted ppl. a. separated by 
force, dismem tiered. 

1581 Maioik k Pi. of Notes 159 A Church most rijzhtlio 
instituted, ninth was afterward mtie[rajhlte disiected and 
»epnnt<d 1647 I hah* ( omm. Jas. i. 1 1 he Jews at this 
day are a disin led and despised people. — A'«r\ xvi, to By 
the tailli'piake diverted and dissipated. 1879 Sir G.(f. 
St 01 1 /.<*</ Anhti, II. 32a My lrcture . . the Inst of my 
long hut disjected series. 1893 / wtet XCV, 54/1 

That hram h of ihr Profession elects to remain disjected, 
a profession of units without common interests, without 
cohesion. 1894 G, Ailen in ICejm. Gaz 22 May 1/3 To 
tear his pi esc m < mil limb from limb, .and then to dance a 
*tattly. carmagnole over the disjected member*. 

II Disjecta membra, lat.phr. An alteration 

of Horace’s dis/edi membra poetiv * limb* of a dis- 
membered poet’, used — Scattered remains. 

1722 Poi'h Lett. ( 1 7 j7> 3*0 (Stanf) You call'll ’em an 
Hor.iti.iu irnto and then 1 iccollcctcd the diyecti membra 
portae 1734 H. Wai.koik I.ett. (1857) if. 411 (Stanf) 
Shake those words all together, and see if they can l>e any- 
thing hut the dn/eda membra of Put. 187a C. Kino 
Mountain Sierra AVr\ i\, 186 The savant to whose tender 
monies these dis/ci ta membra have been loutnutted. 

Disjeotion (disdz.c’kjan). [ad. L. dtsjaiidn - 
cm y n. of action f. diynAre, to Dihjeot : see -tion.] 
The action of throw ing asunder; the fact or con- 
tlition of beinj* scattered ; forcible dispersion, rout. 

1733 J. Atkins Coy. Guinea 148 Then like a Cannon in 
proportion to these, the disjcction is with more or less 
V* deni r, producing Thunder, a 1806 Hr. Horsi tv Bibtnal 
Cut. IV. p* (I. ) The sudden direction of Pharaoh's ho-t. 
*837 C\ri vi t- hr. Rev. 11. 111. vu. These days of convulsion 
and dtsjei turn, 

Diejeune, vnr. Dimjunk, Sc ., breakfast. 

Disjoin (disd^orn), v. Al o 5 den-. [MFC. 
dcs-, Jisioyne , a OF. desjoign-, pres, stem of desjoin- 
d/e t mod.F. d/oindu - I'r. dcsjonhci , It. disgtngn* 
en\— 1 „ disju/t pA/v, f. 1 )ih- 4 + jun/Au to Join.] 

1. It ans. To undo the joining of ; to put or keep 
Abumlcr; to disunite, separate, sunder, part, sever: 

а. nelsons, plates, tilings, actions, etc. 

1483 Canton Gold. Are 257/4 We wold hnue disioyned 
yow and banc drowned vow. 1484 — Curia// 1, I am there 
u here the pl.u es and ntfayres desioync v*. 1314 Harci ay 
Cyt. A Cpbndyshm (Perty S<k.) p. xxxii, The smell and 
tasting paitly ionjnyncd be, And part disjoyned. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd, 4- Comnnv. (1603) 212 Hcscrts and . 
mountaines disjoymng the provinces. 161a Woodai i 
Mate Wk*. ( 1 r.j 4 > 149 The first Intention is performed by 
restoring the hones disjoyned. c 1694 Prior Celia to Pam on 
114 Shall neither time, nor age our souls disjoin? 1864 
A. McKay Hut. tCilmai iu\ k 134 ’I he two parishes were 
disjoined in * #*4 jr. 

absot. 1594 l'. H. Aa V rim and. Fr. Aiad. 11. 283 It is the 
nature of this enemy of mankind to s< atier, to disfoync and 
separat. a 1683 Oi piiam JCks. .V Rem. (1686) m That 
ciuel word for ever must disjoyn, Nor can I hope, but thus, 
to have him mine. 

b. one thing, person , action, etc. ( from another). 
103 bn. Hi rnkrs Ftoiss. II. c<*. (R.) They sayde, they 
vvoTde not disioyne nordiseetier them from the trowne. tc8x 
Swilk /act fits ’ Hist, 11. Ivin, (isoi) 87 Spainc being dis- 
ioyned fiont it [ \frica] by a nairow strayte. 1601 Siiakk. 
Jut, C. it. 1. 18 Th’ nimse of (.Ireatnesse, is, when it dis- 
loynes Remorse fiont Power. *741 Midihrion C/ceiv I. 
iv. 271 Our knights are now almost disjoined again from 
the Senate. .863 M. Arnoid bss.Crit, ii. (1875) 77 [He] 
never disjoins banter itself from politeness. 

f 2 . To separate into part* or sections; to disjoint. 

1379 Ft’i m, H (skins' Pari 367 Although M Heskins 
hath disiouicd this place,. I hauc set it down entire. « 59 « I 
F lORto, Slombai* . . todtsio)m* as a hull her doth a shcepe. 
*6ia Brinsli-y Pox /'arts (ifioy) 134 I>ntinc phrases which 
cannot fitly he disjoyned are to he taken together. 

3, To sunder, dissolve, break up (a state or con- 
dition of union) ; to undo, unfasten (a knot or tie >. 

1633 Marauds bin* Companion 1. v, Knots of compliment, 
whu h the least occasion disjoins *641 Mm ton Pivorte 
viii. (18*1)42 That manage therfore GlmT himself dis-joyns. 
1693 Hi a< kmokf Pr. Aith. 11 70 '1 hcii short Embraces 
some rude Shocks disjnyn. 1738 Gio\kk Aron id as \\ 617 
All with headlong pace . Disjoin their order, 
f 4. jig. To put out of joint, unhinge. Obs. rare. 

a 1633^ Lf.NNARD tr Charron's ICisd 1. xvt. § 2 (1670) 6j 
Gallusv'ibius ..so dislodged and disjoyned his own judg- 
ment, that he could never settle it again. 

б. intr. (for rejl.) To separate or sever oneself 
from a state of union or attachment ; to part, be- 
come separate : a. said of two or more. 

1622 Callis S/at. Servers (1647) 167 If one of them die, 
that Action shall survive, for though they were joynt in the 
personalty, yet they disjoyned in the realty. 1699 Gam 11 
PtsAeus. 111. (171*6) 43 So Line* that from their Parallel 


personalty, yet they disjoyned in th« realty. 1699 Gam 11 
PtsAeus. 111. (171*6) 43 So Line* that from their Parallel 
dm (me, More they advance, the more they Mill dis-jom. 
/f 1713 Km wooo A ntobiog. (176O268 They, hopeless now., 
disjoined, and one of them ned the country. 

b. said of one thing partmgyhw/ another. 
iSqrSmnks I’en 4 Ad. 541 Till breath lexse he di*ioynd, 
and backward drew 1633 Swan Spec. M. (1670)90 Being 
of 1 l.imniy nature, it dtsjoyneth not, but sticKeth fast. 
Hence Diajoi ning vbl, sb . and ppl. a . 

1530 Pai sf.R. 214 3 Disjoynyng, disjunction. l6t$ G. 
Sanoys 7 rov ?i Two not farre disioyning vallie*. a 1643 
^V* Cam 1 w kk,h r / ady Frrant tv. iv, This disjoyning Of 
boclies only is to kmt your hearts. 1^41 A. Monro Anat . 
(ed. 3) 193 they may., yield to a disjoining Force. 1794 


Suit. IVAN I'ictv Art/. 1 . 36 The meeting or disjoining of 
natures. 

Disjoin, oh*, f. Dihjunk, -SV., breakfast. 

Diftjoi*ned v ppl. a. [f. prec. -f -ED L] Dis- 
united, separate*!, j)arte<l, etc. : sec prec. vb. 

1994 SouTHWEtL AA Magd. Fun. Team 88 These dis- 
joyned ghest*. a 16*6 Hacon Max . <4 Uses Com. Ann * 
i'rtf. (ioj6) 4 This delivering of knowletlge in di*tinct and 
disjoyned Aphorismes. 1790 Pf.nnanv Aomton (R.) Wind- 
mill. street consist* of disjoined houses. 

Hcncc f DiiJoi nodlj adv. Obs. t separately, dis- 
junctly. 

1971 Dioces Pantom. 1, xx. F iv b, If majrnitudes 
disioynetlly or seperatly be proport tonal I, contoynedly 
or compounded, they shall also bee proport ionall. i$e8 
T. SrxNCER Aogich 345 Perpetuall IHe, and death at last, 
are attributed to Saul.. neither of them distinctly, but both 
disioynedly. 

Dijjorner. inn. [f. as prec. + -eb 1 .] One 
who or that which disjoins. 

i*S 4 ,Z. Cork Aopck (16*7^ 10 This disjunction of parts 
must be such a disjoyner which menMirntes the whole. 

t Disjoint, sb. Obs. [a. OF. desjointe , dis- 
join/e separation, division, rupture (Godef.):— L. 
type *dtsjnncla f fem, sb. from disjunctus pa. pplc., 
analogous to sbs. in *ata, -ada, -ade, F. -A?: see 
-adk. This takes the place in part of L. disjunction 
A disjointed or out-of-joint condition ; a position of 
perplexity or dtlheulty ; a dilemma, 4 fix\ 

r«3j4 C hatcfr Troy/us nr. 447 (4961 What wyght hat 
Ktout in Mvyt h disioyntr. 1430 Lyih;. Chi oh. Troy 1. v, And 
thus atniddcs of either of these twaine Of loue and shame 
curn so vpon the poynt Medea stodc as tho in great dis- 
toynt. 1494 Faunas ( hum. \n. 3^0 The which (warre), at 
that tyine, w-.is in mu he disjoyn te, that he cowdc not br\ ngc 
it to any frame. 1333 Ponglas' eKnei* xit. xiit. 30 Thou 


mvi ht cjuhil now hauc cachit at disioynt [MS. 1313 dismnet) 
1 nc sy II y T ruianis haith be ,se and land, 

t IHsjoi'nt, ppl. a. Obs. [a. OK. di joint (:- 
I.. dis/umt-tis) t pa. pplc. of desjoindie to Disjoin.] 

1. Disjointed, out of joint ; disconnected. 

c 1420 Pailad. on Ilusb. \ in. 164 T hat sensi* tpille or 
pointe disjoyut he therynne Is not my willc. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. 1. it. jo Thinking by uur late cleere Brother* death, 
Our State to be disioynt, and out of Frame, a 1717 Parnri.i. 
/land (Seager), My bones .. Disjoint with anguish. 

2. In a dilemma, in a difficult position. (Cf. 
Disjoint sb.) 

c 1300 Aanceloi 3<y7 For well she se the perell, how di*. 
io(iJut T he adwentur now stotuftlh one the point Boith of 
my lord hi* honorc, and liis lend. 

3. Disjoined, separated ; separate. 

1389 Ink Fotif. 17 Because of it [. it*] disioint standing 
from the wall whi« h causeth sharpnex. 1649 Mil ion 
b ikon. iv. (1851) 359 Canying on a disjoynt and priNat 
interest of his own 1660 H. More Mrs/. Godliness 31 
The disjoint and independent particles of Matter. 

b. quasi Wz\ Apart, asunder. 

t e *430 I'ilgr. Ay/ Manhode it. cxlviii (1869) 135 The sawe 
is eloped Hayne (hnticd]; hi which dtsioyiu.t is y sawed tho 
onhede of brelherhede. 

Disjoint (disd.^oi nt), v. Also 6-7 -ioinct 
[orig. f. Disjoint ppl. a. (cf. -atk 3) ; but in some 
uses treated as f. Joknt jA] 

1. Pans. To put out of joint; to disturb, destroy 
the due connexion and orderly arrangement of ; to 
dislocate, wrench, dismember. (Cf, Disjoint#, i.) 

c 1430 Pal/ad. on If nsb. 1. 87 3 Thi worte* that the wermes 
nut disyoiiit \destrnant], 1341 R. Copland O u yd on 's Quest . 
C hiring,. V’pon the ryld»e* Si. lyke hone* for to reduce and 
retourne them in to tneyr place*, whan they are broken or 
dysioynted. 1605 Camden Rem. (16^7) 72 (#ile*, i* miser- 
ably disjoynted from ACgidius, as Gillct from A'.gidia^ by 
the French. 1648 Sandirson Serm. II, 236 If our spirits 
.. be shattered and dis-joynted, through distrust in tiovl. 
i860 Husky Min Proph. 347 Selfishness . . disjoints the 
whole frame of society, a 186s Bucki e Livihz. (1869) HI, 
v. 377 T he framework of affair* would be disjointed, 
fb. fi/. To distract. Obs. 

1628 Kari ik Micros asm , Meet* Formal l Man (Arb.) 30 
He is not disjointed with other Meditations. 

C. Jig. To throw the parts (of anything) out of 
orderly connexion ; to dislocate. 

1638 CuuiiNGw. Relfg. Pr>>/. i. vi, $44, 364 Your di*. 
course upon this point, you have , , disjoyufetl. and given 
us the gioumls of it in the begmmg of the chapter, and 
the superstructure .. in the end. 1770 GinnoN .Vise, tt'ks. 
(1814) IV. 504 It is .. disagreeable .. to observe a lyric 
writer of taste , . disjointing the order of his idea*. 1834 
lb N. CoiERirx.p (,ik, /\>e/s (cd. 2) 55 Their collocation 
having l»een disjointed by time. 

2. To disjoin, disunite. 

* 5 ®J Stanyhurkt A eneis in. (Arh) 83 The sea . . rusht in 
.. Italye chsioyncting with short streicts from Sicil Island. 
1601 Bp. W. Harlow Pe/ence 126 The elect meml>erx of 
Christ can never l>e disjointed from him. 1630 Fuller 
Pise/ah 11. vii, 164 Except . . some part of Asher lay south- 
ward at distame, dis-jomted from the main Ixxly of that 
Tribe 1739 Hut. in Ann. Reg. 33/2 According a.* it i* 
pos*essed by the Knglish or the French, [itj connect* or 
disjoints the colonies of Canada and ljmisiana. 1773 T. 
Jioferson Aet. Writ. 1892 I, 484 Great Britain, disjointed 
from her colonic*. 1851 Robfrtson Serm. Scr. nt. xi. 134 
JJmte these all and then you have the Reformation .. D»* 
joint them and then you have some miserable sect, 

3. To separate joint from joint ; to take in pieces 
at the joints. 

1387 Harmar Beta's Serm 384 (T.) A* for hts coach.. he 
would not only have it to be uhharni**cd as I said, .but also 
unpinned, disjointed, and pulled asunder. 1649 Iawrlack 
Poems (1864) 44 Like watches by unskilfull men Disjoynted, 


and set ill againe. < i8u Lyttow Eugene A . 1. lx, The cor- 
poral began to disjoint his rod. 

absol. 171a Stkklk Spec t. No, 473 A good Carver . . cuts 
up, disjoints, and uncases with incomparable Dexterity. 

4. intr. (for rtfl.) To be disjointed ; to suffer 
dislocation ; to go out of joint ; to come in pieces. 

1603 Siiaks. Maib. tn. ii. 16 Let the frame of things dis- 
ioynt. 1888 HarpeFs Mag. Apr. 741 A hundred cottaees 
overturn .. quiver, disjoint. 1800 Constance Smith Riddle 
A. Havitand I. 11. ix. 303 Neither will the great scheme of 
things disjoint, because your lover has left you. 

I Icnce Disjoi nting vbl. sb. 

139? Ft .orio, Pisgioutione , a disioining, a disjointing. 
161s Woodai.1. Surg. At ate Wks. I1653) 149 The disjointing 
of the bones, a *7*5 Burnkt Otun Time (1833) 1 . 546 Those 
unhappy jealousies, which began a disjointing between the 
king and nis people. 1794 Sni i.ivan / ieru Nat . 1 1 . 90 Even 


strong towers are made to vibrate sevtial inches, without 
any disjointing of the mortar. 

Diqjoi*nt*d, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -*d i.l 


Difltfoi’nted, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed i .1 

1. Separated joint from joint; disjoined, separ- 
ated ; disconnected. 

a 1643 Sandy* Job 45 (T.) Be . . their disjointed bones 
to powder ground. Content pi. State 0/ Man t. \i. 

(1699)69 Consider, .the disjoynted disposition of the Bones. 
1700 Dkyden bablcs % Ceyx «y Alcyone 27, 1 saw n-drift dis- 
jointed plank*. 17*6 Lfoni Albeit As Arch it. I. xa/j Dis- 

K ami unfinished Member*. 1767 Blackstonk Comm. 

That the construction he made upon the entire 
deed,' and not merely upon disjointed parts of it. 1840 
F, I). Bennett Whaling Coy. II. 191 Some of these 
[cask*] are kept in a disjointed state . . ready to be put 
together. 1887 Hall Caink peemster xxxvii. 247 A little 
disjointed fppsy encampment of mud-built tent*. 

2. Consisting of separated or ill-connected parts; 
disconnected. 

>631-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 111. (1682) 96 A di*-jayntod 
People, not under any sctlcd foim of Government, 1769 
Robfrtson Cftas. V. III. x. 258 He felt already .. that he 
wax the head of a disjointed body. 1838 Tiiiklwali, Greei* 
11 . 188 The huge frame of the Persian empire was disjointed 
and unwieldy. 

3. Of words or a discourse : Without proper con- 
nexion or sequence ; disconnected ; incoherent. 

<31586 Sidney The constancy of your wit wa* not 
wont to bring forth such disjointed sp 4 e< hes. 16x4 Jac kson 
Creed 111 [vj 30 Vpon such broken disioincted surmi.se*. 
1817 F.arl ok L)udley Aett. 3 June (1840) 169 Hi* argument 
. . seems loose and disjointed. 1843 Lfvkr J, Hinton xiii, 
Our conversation dropped into broken disjointed sentences. 
Hence Dlqjol‘ntedly ct+Jv. , Di»joi ntedne«a. 

Ld. Ohm ry Parthenissa 11676' 505 The disorder* and 
disjointedness of hi* discourse. 1749 Phil. Trans. XLV 1 . 
134 You remark in all their Actions .. a Disiointednes*. 
1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. xi. 19, I must pass, disjointedly, 
to matters, whit h, in a written letter, would have been 
put in a postscript. 1872 M\rk Twain (Clemens) Innoc . 
Abr. xii. 8* We talked disjointedly. 

Disjoi’ntly, adv. [f. Disjoint a. + -ly 2 .] 

I 1 . Separately, asunder, apart; disjunctly : opp. 
to conjointly. 

1634 M. Sandvk Prudence 6 (T.) When they are perfec t, 
then are thry joined; but, disjointly, no way can they he 

K rfcct. 1880 MriKiiEAD Gains ti. S 199 If the same thing 
legated by vindication to two or more persons, whether 
conjointly or disjointly, they take each a share. 

2. Disjointedly, disconnectedly, rare. 
x6ax Hakewill King Davids l Pm A ij a, T>is< otirxex which 
w’crc delivered disiointly and by peecc-mealc. 1892 Argosy 
Jnn. id * Let it coine out -she can’t shoot me,' disjointly 
muttered Mr. Arthur. 

Disjoi'nture. [f. Disjoint v. + -ure, after 
jointure. Cf. OF. desjointure (in Godef.).] The 
state of beintf disjointed ; disconnexion, separation. 

>757 Conway Aett. in leaser's Alag. (1830) XLI. 424 
There ix more disjointure to our affairs, than any coalition 
of our minister* can retrieve. 1879 Tourgee Foofs Err 
xix. 104 The disjointure of opinion betvN een them and the 
Yankee srhoolmarms was all b< cause the latter wanted to 
measure them by Northern ideas of these virtue*. 

Diqjone, -joon,obs. ff. Di&junk, Sc., breakfast. 
y Di^jouTn, v . Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 + stem of 
adjourn ] traits . To put off from the day ap- 
pointed. 

1642 Sir W. Brprpton In i^/k Rep. Hist MSS. Comm. 
Apt>. i. 51 If this meeting had not been unhappily disjoumed 
and disappointed by some of the Deputy Lieutenants, /bid. 
52 Whereof the rest were by xomo of them dixjourned. 

t Dixjn'dge, V. Oft. [f. Dis- 7 b + Judge.] 
To deprive ol or remove from the office of judge. 

>549 bee DisjusticeI. >638 State Trials , Dr. J. H rivet 
(R.) All the rest of the Judge* . . were . . impeached of high- 
treason, disjudg’d and put to fines and ransoms. 

[Dijudication, error for Dijudication, Sec 
List of Spu) ions l lords ] 
t Drqjugate, v. Obs. rare~°. 

1636 Bun. nt Glossogr.y Disjugate. to disjoyn, part, sever. 

t DiqjU’nct, Sc* Latinized form of Dimjoint sb . 

1313 Douglas sEneis xu. xiii. 30 [Sec Disjoint jrA.]. 

Diflritmot (disd.^ qkt), a . [ad. L. disjunrt-us % 
pa. pplc. cf dijungtre to disjoin. Cf. Disjoint#.] 
1. Disjoined, disconnected, separated, separate, 
distinct; f distant. (Now rare cxc. in technical 
senses: see also below. ) 

1399 Nashk Amten Stujfe (1871) 15 From the city of 
Norwich .. it 1% sixteen miles disjunct. 166a Glanvill 
Lux Orient, vii (R) The divine .. freedome consists not 
in his acting by racer arbitrarious will, as disjunct from his 
other attributes. 1688 R. Holme Armomy tit. 356/2 The 
Side Rest is a Rest disjunct from the Lathe. >774 M« 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv. p. xvi, A Disjunct Survey is. 
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when the Harbours, Bays, or Islands .. are each surveyed 
separately in a geometrical Manner, if 17 N. Drake Shahs. 
I. 56, 3 quatrains with a verses of immediate, interposed 
between a verses of disjunct rliime. and a terminating couplet. 
*890 J. H. Stirling Philos. 4- l heal. iv. 60 That congeries 
of externalities, mere disjunct atoms. 

b. Kntom , Having the head, thorax, and abdo- 
men separated by deep incisions. 

+ 2 . Math. (C)pp. to Conjunct a. 5 ): ■■ Dis- 
continuous. 


kyciiu niiiiicucma an 

t DisHtr noted, 

*ED.] Disjoined, d 


Disjunct proportion*, a proportion in which the second 
and thiid terms have not the same ratio (or difference) as 
the first and second, or the third and fourth. Obi. 

1594 Blundkvil Exerc. 1. xviii as Disiunct proportion 
Geomeiricall . . U when there is not like proportion betuixt 
the second and the third, that is betwixt the first and the 
second, or betwixt the third and the fourth, as 3, 6, 4, 8 
1507 Morlky lntrod. Mux. Annot. 1706 [see Discrete a bj. 

0. Mus . (Opp. to Conjunct <?. 6. ) 

D . tetrachorJs* tetiachords separated by an interval of 
a tone. D. motion , motion by intervals exceeding a degree 
of the scale. 

W. Holder Harmony (1731) 07 Tetrachords . were 
either Conjunct, when they began tne Second Tctrachord 
at the Fourth Chord .. Or else the two Tetrnchord* weic 
disjunct, the second taking its beginning at the Fifth Chord, 
theie being always a Tone Major between the Fourth and 
Fifth Chords. 1774 Burnky lint. Mus. (1789) I. i. 54 
When the modulation passed from a conjunct to a disjunct 
tetrachord. if 70 Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II 88 He 
[BiordtJ has used the diminished fourth in disjunct motion. 

4 . Logic, etc. fa. -Disjunctive a. 2. Obs. 
b. = Discrete a. 1 d. ©. Applied to the several 
alternative members of a disjunctive proposition. 

1608-11 Bp. Hall Eptst. 11 iii, Gregory the Thud, writing 
to the Bishops of Bauaria, gives this disjunct charge . * Let 
none keepe an harlot or a concubine; but either let him 
liuc chastely, or marry a wife’ i6»8 T. Sim'N<»-k LogH k 
300 A compound Syllogismc is then disiunct, when the pro- 
position theieof is a disiunct axjome. 1656 Stani i y Inst. 
Philos . viii. (1701) 313/1 A disjunct axiom is that which is 
disjoyned t by a disjum live conjunction ; as, cither it is day, 
or it is night. xfl37 8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xii. (i860) 
1. 224 Notions coordinated in the quantity or whole of 
extension . are only relatively different (or diverse) ; and 
in logical language, are properly tailed Disjunct or Discrete 
Notions , (notiones dijundat* disctvtae) 1864 Bowen Logic 
vii. 218 The Subsumption is a Disjunctive of which these 
several Antecedents arc the Disjunct Members. 

1 , ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prcc- + 

, disconnected. 
a 1630 May S ah r. Puppy (1657) 40 Farewell Poetry; thou 
trim Composer of disjunctcd Sense. 

Disjunction (disject* ijkjan\ [a. OF. disjunc- 
tion (13th c. in Godcf.), or ad. L. disjunct ion- cm 
separation, n. of action f. disjungfre to Disjoin.] 

1 . The action of disjoining or condition of being 
disjoined ; separation, disconnexion, disunion. (The 
opposite of Conjunction i.) 

Disjunction certificate* one given to a church member 
when he leaves to join another cnuich. (Scotland.) 

c 1400 Lan, franc's Cirnrg, 322 pe firste boon of be ncckc . . 
disiunccioun of |>at boon wole sle a man anoon. 1:1430 
Lvih;. Bozhas v. xiv. (15S4) To make a disjunction 

Bctwene these landes. *S«o Suinkv Airaiiia iv. (1500) 430 
When they made the greevuus disjunction of their long 
combination. ** 53 . H. Mokk App. Ant id. (1662J 184 
Death beinj; . . a disjunction of the Soul from the Body 
1798 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 51 A total disjunction . between 
the respect in c concerns of the church and thu slate. 185a 
Dana i rust. 11. 1124 The frequent dis junction and remote- 
ness of the two superior [eyes). 1C64 A. McKay Hist . 
Kilmarnock 131 After the disjunction of the new parish. 

2 . Logic , etc. The relation of the several terms 
of a disjunctive proposition ; hence, a disjunctive 
proposition or statement ; an alternative. 

1588 Frauni k Lawlers I. oft it. vii. 9s h, If the disjunction 
or separation bcc true absolutely, without any thirde thing 
put betweene, then the whole axiomc i* true and necessary. 
1630 Randolph Aristippus Wks (1875) 7 Hippathi, hip- 
pathi , aut disce , aut dtscede meant t m uter — a very good 
disjunction. 1653 H Mokk Antid. Ath, 1. iv. (1712) 15 If 
you make choice of the other Member of the Disjunction. 
1794 Paley Evid. 1 iii. (1817) 56. I am entitled to contend 
that one side or other of the following disjunction is true. 
*554 Bowen Logic vii. 219 The nature of a Disjunction is, 
that any one of the Disjunct Members exists, or is posited, 
only by the non existence, or xublation, of all the others. 

I fence Di*Ju nctioni*t, one who leaves a church 
in order to form a new congregation. 

*87* J. S. Jeans If r extern Worthies 115 Dr. Buchanan 
should accompany the disjunctioni&ts to the new church. 

Disjunctive (tlMs* gWtiv), a . and sb. [ad. 
L. disjunctive* {.disjunct us Dihjunct, Disjoint; 
see -1VE. Cf. F. disjonctif (desjointif in 13th c.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the property of disjoining or discon- 
necting ; characterized by or involving disjunction 


ot sepaiation. 

*S?o Levins Mantp. 153/3* Disiunctiue, disiunct inns. 
1698 Norris Tract. Dm. (1707) IV. 83 Since the original 
Law did not admit of a Mediator, a* not being Disjunctive. 
*796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (cd. b) I. 371 The disjunctive 
characters, .in the description of the original species. 1813 
J. Thomson Led . Infiam . 367, idly, In the separation 
of dead or mortified parts from those which retain their 
vitality, .to distinguish this from the other modes of morbid 
absorption, it might be termed the disjunctive, 
b. Opposed to joining or uniting, 
a iytt Grew (J.), Such principles, whose atoms are of that 
disjunctive nature, as not to be united in a sufficient number 
to make a visible mass* 


"2. Logic , etc. Involving a choice between two 
(or more) things or statements ; alternative. 

Disjunctive proposition* a proposition in which it is as- 
serted that one or other of two (or more) statements is true. 
Disjunctive syllogism , a syllogism in whuh the major 
premiss is disjunctive, and the inference depends on the 
alternation of its terms : sometimes loosely extended to auy 
syllogism containing a disjunctive premiss. 

1584 Fenner Dcf. Ministers (1587) 39 i bis section begin- 
nein with a disiunctive Sillogume. a 1608 Pa* si on A no 
Cord (1630) 543 A disjunctive proposition is true . . if cither 
part be true. 1713 Watts Logic lit. ii. ft 5 A disjunctive 
syllogism Is when the major proposition is disjum live . as, 
the earth moves in a ciri le or an ellipsis, but it docs not 
move in a circle; therefore it moves hi an ellipsis. 1847 
Grote Greece ti. Iii. (18621 IV. 445 His promise was dis- 
junctive — that they should be ciihtr so brought home, or 
slain. 1887 Fowl ek Deductive Logic 111 v. 113 If |lwo 
propositions or sets of proposition*) be dissociated, so that 
the truth of one depends on the falsity of the other, and 
the falsity of one on the truth of the other, the complex 
proposition may be called Disjunctive. Ibid. 116 A l)is. 
junctjvc Syllogism is a syllogism of which the major pic- 
misx is a disjunctive, and the minor a simple proposition, 
the latter affirming or denying one of the alternative* stated 
in the former. 1891 Wllton Logu it. i. 209, 210 map rut* 
Logit ians differ ns to whether or not the disjunctive lot 111 
necessitates the mutual exclusiveness of the aliern.itiv e predi- 
cates.. When the alternatives arc not incompatible they are 
not exclusive. Exclusion is not, thcrcfoie, due to the dis- 
junctive form of projx)*ition. 

8. Gram, Applied to conjunctions that express 
an alternative or imply some kind of adveisativc 
relation between the clauses which they grammati- 
cally connect. 

With the earlier grammarians the division of Conjunctions 
into Copulative and Disjunctive was made a main one. 
It is, however, of grammatical importance (see quot. 183^) 
only in the Coordinative Conjunctions, of wlmli and is 
Copulative, W'hilc the Alternative or, nor* and the ^dvcisa- 
tive but* yet* ure Disjum live. Of the Suboidtnative Con- 
junctions, the Causal Lst* the Hypothetical unless, and the 
ConcesMve although, arc also disjum live in sense; but in 
their grammatical use these do not differ from the Copulative 
that* if* because* as, since. 

x6a8 T. Si r Ni hM Logic h 244 That nxiomc is disjunct, whose 
bond isadisiunctiueConiuiiction. 1751 II arris // e/wcx Wks, 
(1841) 1 89 Now wc come to the disjunctive conjunctions, a 
species of words which luiar this contradictory name, be< ausc, 
while they disjoin the sc-nse, they conjoin the sentemes 
1776 Cam 1*111' 1 1. Philos, /shot. II. tit. v. ( 1 Both the last 
mentioned orders [Adversative and Exceptive Conjunc- 
tions] are comprehended under the general name disjum ttve. 
1804 L. Ml kray Lug (ham. (ed. 5) I 229 The conjum tion 
disjunctive has an effect contrary to that of the conjunction 
copulative; for as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is refcncd 
to the preceding terms taken separately, it must he 111 the 
singular number . as, ' Ignorance or negligence has caused 
this mistake’. 

b In Freni h Grammar, sometimes applied to the indued 
nominal ii e land objective) case of the personal pronoun* 
{mot* toi * lui* cu x) as distinguished fioin the direct nomina- 
tive (je, tu. it* its * called in this nomenclature conjunctive. 

4 . Math . (See quot.) 

1853 Sylve&ti-k m Phil. Trans. CXLIII i. *144 A dm- 
iunctivc equation is a lelatiotv between two sets of quantities 
such that each one of either »et is equal according to some 
unspecified order of connexion with one of the other .set. 

B. sb. 

1 . a. Logic. A disjunctive proposition : see A. 2. 
Hence generally, b. A statement or condition of 
affairs involving a choice between two or more 
statements or courses ; an alternative, c. i‘hr. Jtt 
the disjunctive : in nil alternative form or sense; 
disjunctively. (Cf. A F. cn disjointc * par di joint c* 
Lritlon II. 354, 35S.) 

*5331 More Debt It. Salem Wks. 943/1 To the verity of 
a disiunctiue, it nuffiseth any one part to he tm. 1569 
Abp Parker Corr (1851) 352 I he words of the Injunction 
(whi< h were once a disjunctive, but by the punter made a 
copulative [oi being changed to and 1 ). 1614 Bacon Jo the 

King 7 Feb. (R ), Your Majesty scry wisely put in a dik- 
junuive, that the judges should deliver an opinion privately, 
cither to my Lord Chancellor, or to ourselves 17*5 Wah* 
Logic 11. ii. f 6 The f J ruth of Disjunctives depends on the 
necessary and immediate Oj)jM>sition of the Parts. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed 2) VI 105 1 he clause was to he construed 
in the disjunctive ; vi/ either by will, codicil, &c M or by 
writing signed before three w it nesses, 1864 Bowen Logic 
v. 131 Disjunctives arc* reduced ..to as many Catcgoricals 
as there arc disjunct members of the Predicate. 1 hus,—/I 
is cither B or ( -= 

All those A which are not B are C, and 
All those A which arc not C arc A. 

2 . Gram A disjunctive conjunction : see A 3. 

1530 Paingr. 148 Some [conjunctions] be disjunctives. 
*574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 138 b, In such woordcs where 
the neire demaundeth the heritage or manage of Ins mother, 
thin worde l‘or'1 is a disjunctive. 1751 Harris Hermes 11 
ii. Wks. (1841) 187 1 he tonjdiiclion or, though it join the 
sentences, yet, ka to their tcspectivc meanings, is a perfect 
disjunctive. 18*4 L. Murray ring. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 229 When 
a disjunctive otcur* between a singular noun.. and a plural 
one, the verb i* made to agree with the plural noun , . ox, 

4 Neither poverty nor nches weie injurious to him \ 
t 3 . One who favours disjunction ; a separatist. 
160s Warner Alb. Eng. xii. lxxii (1612)299 Disiunctiue*, 
who. less* loue their Prince than Pope. 

+ 4 . pi. Disjoined or disconnected things. Obs. 
i6#7-77 Fkltham Resolves 11. iv. 167 God himself is Truth ; 
and never meant to make the Heart and Tongue disjum live*. 

Disjunctively, adv . [f. prcc. + -LY *.] In 
a disjunctive manner or sense ; separately ; alter- 
natively; adversatively ; not in combination. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 18a Although -the executors 


bee appointed nltematiudy, or dUtunttiuely . K-th H»e 
person* are to bee admitted executors. *604 Fihhrm iii 
F. White Reply to fisher 494 Except you rate mut ditnkr, 
i* to lie vndervtood dixiuncliuely. hxccpi >011 catr the 
flesh or drinke the bloud. 1768-74 T UCKKH Lt Nat (|Ksi) 

1 65, 1 1 annot answer the question so generally proposed, 
hut must give my opinion disjunctively. *804 L Murray 
f ng (•fain, (cd. 5) 1 *27 When Miigular pronoun* .. are 
disjunctively 1 ounce led, the verb must agree with tbui 

1 *er son which is nbued nearest to it as, * I 01 thou nrt to 
ilainc ’. 1891 Wmton Logic iv. v. 447 (In a Dilemma 1 the 

major [premise] contain* a plurnhiy either of antecedents 
or of lonsequent*, which ate c.thcr disjunctively afhrmcd, 
or disjunctively denied, in the minor. 

t Di^ju nctly, adv. [f. Disjunct a. 4 -i.y ^.] 
Disconnectedly, separately, as disjoined. t>bs. 

1649 Rob* R ix < tavts Bibl, Iriltod. ill. 5a Chiist *praks . . 
of bearing wiincssc to hmisrlf disjum tly and *oltl> without 
the Father *6 50 Baxtfh Saints' R. 1 ii . 6 3 Iftonsideicd 
di* junctly by thciiiselve*. 1706 l sec Dim ri 1 11 V ] 

Disjn nctur©. [ad, med.L. dijttnd Ttra* f. 
dtsjungDc* drjutut . ; cf. OF, desjotnturc* joiuc- 
tine (Ciodef. and Tuncturk.] 

1 . The fact of disjoining or condition of being 
disjoined ; disjunction ; separation, breach 
c *406 / anftanc's Ctmrg 63 panne brynge togidrre 
brynkis [in a wound] ei)»c*r \>c disiumlure *6tt Florid 
Disc out inn if a, a disiuncture. 1639 Won on in Relief. 
477 (R ) The dc|vmture of my dear m*i< «*, your long, 
und I dure say, your stil In loved consent us well 
appearcth by your many tctuler txpicssion* i>t ihnl disjunc- 
tive. a 1679 T. (kkidvmn Wks 11 . iv. 347 (R.) '1 hose 

bruises, disjum lures, or brokennrs* of bone* 

2 . jig. A junctuic or condition of affairs involv- 
ing disunion ; a perplexed or disjointed state of 
things. (Cf. Disjoint sb ) 

*683 Cave h edt si as tu 1 235 Basil was at n loss, how 
to lieTiave himself in tin* dis junctuie of Affuii*. 1830 Ex- 
aminer 260/2 At this junctuie, 01 rather disjum Hire, the 
contested demesnes are purchased *865 Carimi* l tedk. 
Gt, VIII, xix, viii. v68 h tied rich . foresaw, in case of sviclt 
disjunctuics in* Italy, goinl likelihood of tjuaml time. 

DUjune (disd^wn), sb. C hiefly Sc.* a t,h. 
Forms: 5-7 diaione, 6 deaiune, disjoin, -joyn, 
disohone, 7 disjoon, 6 9 diajune, <> dfsjeune. 
[n. OF. desjun* -jedn (mod.K dial. dJjun , f. dcs- 
j utter * jc titter (inod.F. dt'je titter ) to break fast, 
breakfast, f. dcs-* d<f- (Dk- \. 6) f jefln i—L.jljutt* 
us fasting ] 

The first meal of the day ; bi oak fast. 

*49* SA (tiles Charters (185^) p xx, Ami than to pas to 
their disioiie, 1549 L omgt. Scot . \i. 43 Kflir Uiere distune, 
tha began to talk of gru myir>ne* c 1965 I.inl>rsvy (Pit- 
scuttle) ( hi on. Scot. (172&) 140 l’liat he might go l<» kis hed 
the sooner, and have his disjoin ready by four hours 1589 
1 see 1 )eji unh J. 1509 N ami 1 1’ Lenten Stnjfe in Hail. Attic 
(1808-12) VI. 168 (f>) tor u dtsjunc or morning bn.ikfiist. 
1600 in A. Bisect fts. Hut, l tilth v. (1871) 201 Ibis 
deponer desiied Maistn Alexander to dischonc witli bun. 
1603 Philotus xx, Ami hid your page in buist piepuir, tor 
your disjonc sum damtie fair. 1706 in Watson ( oiled I. 
54, I trow ye cry fur your disioon. 1816 Scon O Mod. 111, 
King Charles, when he took hi* disjnne at 'J iltirfudlem. 
18*7 Iennant Papistry Statin' J 51 Tak* your disjeunes 
afoic you gang ! 1847 I >e (Juinci y Wki, (1863) XIII. no. 

t Dijljll'ne, v. Sc. Obs. [n OF. dcsjunct : tec 
prcc. sb ] intr. 'Po breakfast. 

*535 Bn LENitf* n Cron. Scot. (1821) I p. Iv, Thay disjuml 
airly in the morning. 

t Disju'ngible, a. Obs . [f. I. disjuttg -0 c to 
Disjoin + -ihlk.] Capable of being disjoined or 
separated. 

1676 H More R etna rks 70 More easily disjungihlc than 
Air it self. 

+ Di8ju8t, v. Obs rare ■* Dihadjumt. 

1611 Coh.r , Desruner , to disorder, disiust, peruert. 

t Diajn’etice, V. Obs. [f Dis 7 b f J uhticf.] 
l o deprive of the office of Justice of the Peace. 

1603 in 14M Rep Hist, MS S. Comm. App. vm. 79 To din- 
justice. .Mr. Fdw. Dynnys. 1611 ( rt tf J unes Jas 7(1849) 

1 1 233 He l» disjuxticcd, and made incapable of bolding any 
office hereafter. *649 PkVNNK / iud. / iberty Engl. 10 'io 
dis-judge, dis-iustice or dU-commtUee their fellow Judge*, 
JuHtirev and Committee-men. 

Disk, disc alisk). [ad. L. disc -us* a. Gr. 5/(7 k- 
ot quoit, ditth, disk : cf. F. disque * (1356). 

The earlier and better xpelling is dak* but there »* a ten- 
dency to use disc in some scientific senses (not in the 
botanical, 5 a, b).] 

1 . The Discus or quoit used in ancient Greek 
and Roman athletic exercises ; the game played 
with this. Obs . exc. Hist. (Cf. Dish sb. II.) 

1715-M Pope Iliad 11 941 In empty air thrir xportive 
jav'hnx throw, Or whirl the disk. 17*7 51 Ciiamhfrs Lyd * 
Disc ®r Disk , Uncut, in antiquity, a kind of round quoit. . 
about a foot over, used by the auticnts in their exercises. 
1708 Newton C hronol. Amended 36 The Disc was one of 
the five game* called the Ouinouertium. 179* Cowi*kr 
Iliad 11. 948 His soldiers hurled tnc disk or bent the bow. 
*835 'I HiKi.WAi 1. Greece I. viii. 339 He could run, leap, 
wrestle, hurl the disk. *876 Dowdfn Poems 67 In manage 
of the steed Or shooting the swift disc. 

2 . A thin circular phte of any material. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 26 Volta constructed a pile made up 
of disk* of different metals with layeni of cloth interposed. 
1817 Faraday Chem. Manip. xxiii. 568 Clipping fragments 
of plate glass into circular discs. *86« Lubbock Preh. 
Tunes vi. (1878) 283 A small oval disk of white sandstone. 
*871 Ruskin Eagle's N. ft 324 The shield |isl a disk of 
leather, iron fronted. 188s Greiner Gun 198 Allowing the 
bree;b-en<U to rise clear of the discs. 



DISK. 


DI8LIKS 


+ b. Used poet. of a shield. 

1791 Cowekr /Had xi 5 28 riyxxcx' oval dink he smote. 
Through his bright disk the stormy wca|k>n flew. 

0. spec. In ancient armour, a plate of metal 
used to protect the body at certain joints of the 
armour ; a roundel. 

3 . Anything resembling a circular plate. 

a 1711 f»Hi u ( I ), I he crystal of the e\e, which in a fish 
is a t ». ill. in .tn y land animal is a disk or howl i860 Maury 
P/ds f,iog S hi tv ft 265 About the Aran, disc, therefore, 
there should be a whirl 1863 Grote Plato II. xxiii. 169 
Whet hi r the rmth was a disk or a spheie 187a C*. Kino 
Mountain. Siena AW*, xi. 346 The whole great disc of 
world out spi« ad. 1878 Htxii-Y Phytiagi. xvi. 267 Multi- 
tudes of very minute snucci shaped disks. 

4 . f pei . The (apparently flat) surface or ‘face* 
of the sun, the moon, or n planet, as it appears to 
the eye. 

1664 i'htl Tiant. I 3 He hath .. at length seen them 
emerge out of his Disk 1714 Dirham Astro-I heol. v. iv. 
(172M 1 t'» Jupiter hath manifestly his Belts and Stmts, 
darker than the lest of his Disk >760 W. Hirst in Phil, 
/inns, Xbr XII 639 {title) Of .several Phenomena .observed 
dining the lug tens of Venus into the Solar Disc. 1797 
(form in hm/utrer tt. xi. 164 The spots discoverable in tnc 
disk of the sun. *834 Mas Nomermiik Connect. Phyt 
Si tv. (1840) *4 'I he ellipses [of the .satellites) take place 
close to the disc of Jupiter. 1893 Slit R. Bam. Story 
of Sun 39 Mars at the lime shows a large nnd brilliant 
disk. 

b. (ran [f. Any round luminous (or coloured) 
flat surface ; the surface of a flame or the like. 

* 75 * Run tr. Mao/ tier's ( hym. I. 31^ The surface of the 
Dead nppe iring . . bright and shining like a luminous div. 
iSs* I ,onc» 1* ft taw. mil ioi (The sun-fish) Slowly rtsmg 
through the water, Lifting his great disc of whiteness 
p» v disk trfulgentj 11 860 Faraday hones Sat. 180 
(A 7 fitr/i J ight) If you look at the dis< of light thrown 
by the apparatus. 1878 Hlxipy Physiogr. xxi. isg ft 
presents the. appearance of a luminous disc. 1881 Patty 
Pel. 28 Jan . So long as the jMJsitioii of the disk which lie 
is legally obliged to affix somewheic upon the \ evad'd side 
is left to the discretion of the owner. 

6. /tot. A round and flattened part in a plant. 
spec. a. A collection of tubular floiets in the flower* 
head of Compos it ir, forming either the whole head 
(as in the tansy), or the central part of it, as dis- 
tinguished fiom the ray (as in the daisy \ b. An 
enlargement of the toms or receptacle of a flowei, 
below or around the pistil. (In these senses always 
spelt dish.) 

O. A disk -shaped marking or * bordcicd pit’ in the wood- 
cells of (Jymnosperms, etc. d. One of the disk-shaped 
adhesive bodies formed on the tendrils of the Virginia 
creeper nnd other plants. 0. 'I he flat sin fare of a leaf, etc , 
us distinguished fiom the margin f. The disk -shaped 
hymenium of a discomycetous fungus; i-Dts< tn A«r d). 

(1706 PlilLtil’S (ed. Kersey), Among Herbalists, Dm us . 
the middle, plain, and flat part of some Flowers ; be< nuxe 
its Figure tescmblcs the ntw icut Discus 1 17*7 Bah rv 

vol. If., Diik y with Florists^ is a ‘Body of Floiets collected 
together, and forming as it were u plain Sttrfaie. 1794 
Martin Rousseau's Jiot. >i 65 In llte radiate flowcis the 
disk is often of one colour and the ray of another 1807 
J E. .Smith Pkys. Pot. 454 t'olygamta ft nstranea, florets 
of the disk . . perfect or united ; those of the margin neuter, 
or destitute of pistils ns well ns of stamens *830 Liniu.kv 
Nat, Syst. Hot Inlrod 29 Immediately between the stamens 
nnd the ovarium is sometimes found a fleshy ring or fleshy 
glands called a Disk, and supposed . to represent an inner 
row of imperfei tly developed stamens. 1870 Hooker Stud, 
him a 347 Conifer,® . . wood cells studded with disks. 187a 
Oiim-k Klein. Pot. 11. 19s In Daisy .. the inner florets are 
much smaller, regular, tubular, and >ellow, constituting the 
disk. 1875 Darwin Insect tv. PI. x. 246 1 he four leaves . . 
with tlmir tentacles pointing .. to the two little tnavses of 
the phosphate on their discs. *873 Bennett Sc Dvr r tr. 
.Si* ns' Pot. m. iv. 781 Some tendrils, stiikingly those of 
the Virginian eierpei and P tenon ia ca/reola/a, have the 
.. power of de\ Hoping hroau discs at the end of their 
hrani lies .. which attach themselves like cupping glasses 
to rough surfaces, 

6. /ooi, A roundish flattened pmt or structure in 
an animal body. spec. a. In the animals formerly 
grouped as A’ a dial a (Kchinodcrms, Cudciiteralcs, 
etc.) : 'lhe central rounded and flattened part con- 
taining the oral ojH.*mng ami usually surrounded by 
rays, tentacles, or arms : from its resemblance to the 
disk nnd rays of a composite flower. 

b. The set of feathers surrounding the eye of an owl, 
0. The part of a bivalve bhcll hot ween the margin and the 
utnUx d. The most elevated portion of the thorax or 
elytra of an insect ; the lentrul portion of the wing. e. The 
flat locomotive organ or ‘ foot ’ of a gastiopod. 

1761 Gaertnkr in Phil. Trans. LI I. 8a Out of the top 
art, or the disk of the polype, grow the feelers 183a 
PMurtrik Cnv. A mm. Ain % if, 272 Some of them, .expand 
into a disk comparable to that of a flower or of an Actinia. 
1847 Carpenter /oat. $ 1015 In the Ophiurae *e find a 
more distiiu t central disk. . it is furnished with arms. Ibid. 
ft i<>i 3 In others the disk seems almost absent, the animal 
being, ux it were, all rays *853 Gos.sk Marine 7 .ool. I. 4! 
Atatepha. Body in form of a circular disk, more or less 
convex ami umbrella like moving by alternate contrac- 
tions ami expansions of the disk : Discophara [Sea-blubbers, 
etc ] II td tn Cmnatnla. When adult, free, stemless, with 
simple thread-like jointed appendages around the dorsal 
disk. 1861 'f. R. Grltnk Man. Anim. Kiugd., Cedent, 
M J 1 he expanded Ai tmia . . attaching itself by one of its 
flattened ciuL, known as the ‘base,’ a mouth being placed 
in the t entir <»f the ‘ disc or opposite extremity. 1866 
1 ati tint. Mol/usks iti. 46 The foot is a broad flat ex- 
panded disk. 1888 Roclksion & Jackson Anim, L\fe yvj 
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The mouth in the Phy lac tola emata . . lies in the centre of 
a disc, or lophophore, either circular or hor»e-*hoe shaped, 
along the edges of which are arranged . . a row of ten- 
tacles. 

7 . Altai . Applied to various round flat struc- 
tures : spec . 

A. The mass of fibrous cartilage lying between the bodies 
of adjacent vertebra:, b. The flattened corpuscles of the 
blood <A/w</- f y/jfX jr). 0. One of the flat circular bodies formed 
by the transverse cleavage of a muscular fibre; called speci- 
fically Bowmans disks, d. Optic disk : the round or oval 
spot where the optic nerve enters the eyeball. Choked disky 
a diseased condition of this, in which, .the retinal veins are 
distended and tortuous (Svd. Aoc. Lex,). 

1843 I omi & Bowman Phys. Ana/. I. 60 Certain particles, 
the blood-discs, which float in it in great numbers. 1848 
Carpenter Anim. Phys. 35 In the blood of all the highrr 
animals, we also find a vast number of minute discs, some- 
times round, sometimes oval. 1839 T emu i'ycl. Altai. V. 
41/1 Minute rmbryoex, starcely longer than the blood discs 
of the frog. 1870 Ron eston Anim. Lije Ititrod. 43 All the 
other vettebne have their centra articulated together by 
fibro-cartilaginous discs. Ibid, 5 '1 he * rocodiles [havcj 
interarticular fil rocartilaginou* discs. 1883 Syd. Sot. Lex. 
s. v., Intermediate disks, the membrane of Krause, separat- 
ing muscle fibre into compartments. 1887 Ibid,, Interver- 
tebral discs , lenticular elastic masses interposed between, 
and of the same shape as, the bodies of two adjacent ver- 
tebra! through the spinal column. 

8. ath ib. and Comb. a. Of or belonging to a disk, 
as disk-bud, -budding (>.ee 6 a\ 'floret, flower (see 
5 a), -lobe. b. Consisting, or having the form, of a 
disk, as disk- micrometer, c. Characterized by or 
furnished w ith a disk or disks, as disk- cou fling, 
- electrometer , -hit now, -signal, • telegiaph . a. ob- 
jective and obj. genitive, as disk-beat ing adj , 

- worship . e. parasynthetic, as disk- shaped ndj, 
f. Special combs, disk-armature, nn armature 
wound so that its coils lie in the form ui a disk ; 
disk-barrow, a flat circular barrow or tumulus; 
disk-clutch, a form of fiietion-clutch in which one 
revolving disk acts upon another; disk-dynamo, 
a dynamo furnished with a disk-armature ; disk- 
engine, -steam-engine, a type of rotary engine 
in which the steam acts upon a revolving or oscil- 
lating disk ; disk-owl, the barn-owl ; so called 
from the completeness of the facial disk (see 6 b N ; 
disk-valve, a valve formed by a circular di^k with 
Totatory or reciprocating motion ; disk-wheel, a 
kind of worm-wheel in which the spur-gear is driven 
by a spiral thread in the face of the disk. 

1895 A. J. Evans in Folk dote Mar. 15 Like the Mixk- 
harrows it is surrounded by a ditch nnd hank. 1870 lthNr- 
1.PV Pot. 19 * Di-c -bearing Woody 1 issue is composed of 
those w<xid cells called Disc hearing Wood-cells. 1846 D\n\ 
7 ooph. iv ft 54 ‘lhe Misk-buds, like the lateral, probably 
mo<eed fiom one of the same lamella:. / bid. Iv. ft 53 In 
‘‘disk-budding, n new mouth opens in the disk. 1876 ( at at. 
Act, Afp, .S, Kens, ft 1422 Attiacted M>isc Elei irometer, 
with double micrometer screw. 1833 Mechanics Mag. 
XVIII. 24 j One of these half oscillatory, half revolving 

disc engines. 1835 Ibid. LX I II. 2f*6 In 1849 disc engines 
.. were employed with great xucce.s* in the ptinting nftire 
of the Tunes. 187a Oliver Elem. Pot. it. 195 In Daisy, 
nnd many other plants with ray and MUk florets. 1870 
Hooker Stud, flora 185 Asteroidcw .. * Disk -flower* 
2-sex tial. Ibid. 159 Cicuta . . “Disk-lohes depressed, entire. 
1783 Hersuikl in Phil. 7 'nxns. Apr XV. 32J ( Heading ) 
A Description of the Dark and Lucid * Disc and Periphery 
Micrometers. 180s — in Pint. / rans XCI I. 214 To remove 
the disk micrometer. 1836-0 Tot»i> Cycl. Anal. II. 414/1 
A “disc-shaped capsule 1856 Engineer 535/1 (Rnilwny 
signals) lhe disc, .a form in very general use. Ibid. 535 li 
Mbsi signal*. x88o G. Findlay Eng, Railway (*/ The disc 
signal is used to indicate to a driver whose train i* in a goods 
siding, when he may pas* on to the main line. 187* Knight 
Piit. Mitch. I. 708/j * Disk-telegraph, one in which tnc letters 
and figuies are arranged around a circular plate and are 
brought conset utively to an opening, or otherwise speci- 
fically indicated. 1876 Rocii Kir. r Distav. 7 The position 
. . assumed by the apj>araitis when the engine is in motion, 
the "disc-valve being partly open. 1883 V, Siuaki' Egypt 
165 Some Egyptologists assert that Amunoph 111 already 
nail adopted *disk-worship from his Semitic wife. 

Disked (di*kt\ a. rare. [f. prec. + -kd 2.] 
Having or showing a disk. (Chiefly in comb.). 

1864 1 .Owl'Ll, fireside Trav. 85 Spc< tacles .. rising full- 
disked upon the beholder like two moons at otue. 

t DiSikeH' V. Qbs. tare. [f. I>is- 6 Ken v.] 
trans. ?To withdraw from notice. In quot. refl. 

c *400 Peryn 20 The P.irdonerc beheld the besyncs, howc 
stutis wer 1 -scrvid, L>iskcnnyng hym al pryucly, & a syde 
swci-vid. 

Diskere, obs. fiirra of Discover v. 
t Disikindness. Obs. [I)is- 9.J 

1 . Unkindness, unfiicndlincss. 

1596 Dalrywpi.k tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 1 . 9a Gif ony 
dtscoide or diskyndnes had fallin amang tiiame. 1709 E. 
Ward tr, Cr mantes 121 His Diskindncss soon chang'd into 
a perfect Hatred 1768-74 Tuckkr Lt . Nat. (185a) II. 651 
An effect of diskindncss. 

2 . An unkind act, an ill turn : usually in phr. to 
do (a person) a diskindncss . (Frequent in 18th c.) 

»« 7 * Norris Coll. Muse. (1690) 180 To do another man- a 
diskindncss merely because he na* tfone me one, serves to no 
flood Purpose. 1717 VV. Mather JVje. Man's Comp. 70 
Remember to requite, at least to own Kindnesses lest thy 
Ingratitude prove a considerable Disklndnesa. 1768 74 
Tuckkr Lt. Nat. (tByv) I. 2 He that pulls down his neigh- 
bour’s house does him a diskindncss however inconvenient 
soever it were. 


t Dil t kingdom, V. Obs. nonce-wd. [Di«- 7 c.] 
trans . To expel from or deprive of the kingdom. 

i6m Warner Alb. Eng. xh. Ixxii. (1612) 208 Lastly ciuil 
Strife, and Scots diskingdom’d them [Piets) from hence. 
Diskless (di sklu&), a. Also diaolesa. [f. Dihk 
4 -LKS8.] Without a disk ; not showing a dink. 
1846 Patterson ZooL 50 It is now badly represented in 
tny cabinet by an armless disc and a dixclex* arm. 1871 
tr. Sc he lien's Afec tr. Anal. 338 In the largest instruments 
the stars remain diskless. 

t Disikni'ght, v . Obs. rare . [f. Dis- 6 + 
Knriiit v.] trans. To degrade from knighthood. 
i6at hee Discentilize]. 

f DiSikno*W t v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Din- 6.] 
trans. To fail to know or acknowledge. 

1603 S\l\ ester Du Partas u. iii. lit. Lawe%$\ And when 
He shall (to light thy Sin-full load) Put Manhood on, dis- 
ktiowe him not for God. 

f Dilikno-wlsdge, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Dis- 
7 c ] trans. To put out of knowledge, make un- 
recognizable. 

1376 Nt w ton Lenin ie's Complex. ( 1 633)1 All his beauty 
. .wax .xo faded, his face so incredibly dixknowlcdged. 

Diskure, obs. form of 1 )iacoVKK v. 

Disla’ce, V. rare . [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To strip 
or deprive of lace. 

01734 NoRrii Lives III. 213, I have .. found him very 
buxyiii picking out the stitches of a dislaccd petticoat. 

tDiala d«, ». Obs. rate. Also 7 Sc. dis- 
ladin. [I)i8- 6.] trans. To unlade, unload. 

1609 Hkywooo Hritaines Troy v. Argt. 107 /Egeons 
ful-fraught gallics arc dis-laded. 16*5-40 Sc. Acts Cnas.J 
(1814) V. 580 (Jam.) With power, .alb to laidin nnd dislndin 
the saidis men handice and guidis. 

t Disla’dy, v. Obs, 1 arc. [Dis- 7 b. Cf. obs. 
F. desdamer in same sense.] trans. To deprive of 
the title or rank of lady. 

1630 B. Jonson Ntw Inn iv. iii, Nay, it shall out, since you 
have called me wife, And openly dia-ladicd me. 

t Disla*nd, v. Ob r. rare. [l)is- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of land, or of a landed estate. 

163a Quarles Div. Fancies iv. xvii. To ruine Wife, or to 
clis-landan Heir. 

Dislander, dislaunder, var. Djnolandkr Obs . 
t Disl&U’ghter, v. Obs. rai e. [f. di- for dis- 
(see Difl- 5) -h SbALGHTEH v.] turns. To slaughter, 
1661 Air A. Haster/g's Last Wit l hr Test. 3 Our diMlaugh- 
tered Cotnplioes, who lately sacrificed their active lives with 
undaunted valour to the hands of the common Executioner. 
Dislavy, var. form of Dklavy a. Obs. 

Disla wyer, v. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. To 
depriie of the name or standing of a lawyer. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) II. 164 Vilifications plenty .. 
He was neither courtier nor lawyer: uhich his Lordship 
henring, he smiled, xayinc, ‘That they might well make 
him a whoremaxter, when they had dixlawyered him.’ 

Dislea-f, disle&’ve, v. [1. Dm- 7 a + Leaf.] 
trans. To strip ol leaves, lienee Dislea’ved ppl. 
a , Dislea flng vbl. sb. 

1398 Sylvester Dh par/as it, ii i. Arke 3 If now the 
Ioutrel. .he dix leau’d and vaded. 1653 Hartliu Silk- 
worm 27 J hey will now lie found 111 the Woods on the 
dis-leaved treex. 1830 Eraser's Mag. 1 . 36 A dixlcnfing 
which, ax in the vine, ripens and incites the grapes. 1840 
Cari vi r. Heroes i. 1 1872' 19 Its Inmgbsj with their buddings 
ami dixlcafiugs. 1854 Lowell Cambridge 30 }'. Ago Prose 
Wks. 1890 I. 89 ‘Lhe canker-worm that annually disleaved 
her elms. 

t Disle&’gne. V, Obs. rare. [f. Dm- 6 or 7 e 
League v. or sb . ] trans. To dissolve or break off 
a league of, 

*63* Lithgow Trav. m. 240 When fortune would change 
friendship, she disleagueth condition-dl amity, with .. in- 
gratitude. 

t Disle*al, a. Obs. rare . [ad. It. dislcale — 

OF. and Pr . dcslcial. Cf. Leal] Disloyal. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. h. v. 5 Disleall Knight, whose coward 
corage chose 'lo wreake it selfe on beast all innocent. 

Disle*velment. [f. Dis- 6 4- Level v. + 
-Mknt.] The condition of not being levelled; de- 
viation from the level. 

1883 Natuf XXVII. 335 During the measurement of a 
base line . . the rods are not. .accurately levelled, and a cor- 
rection has to be made for dislcvelmetu. 

Dislixense, V. rare . [Die- 6 or 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of a licence. 

s8te Mauch. Exam. 30 Oct. 4 'j The Museum Inn , . and 
. . the West Australian . . were Unlicensed at Brewater Ses- 
sions. 

Disli’kable, a. [f. Dislike v. + -able.] 
Capable of being disliked ; exciting dislike. 

*«43 Carlyle Past 4 Pr, tn- iv. (187a) 133 One dislikes to 
see a man and poet reduced to proclaim on the streets such 
tidings : but on the whole . . that is not the most dislik&ble. 
a 1887 Mrs. Norton in L. Kagan Life Sir A. Patiisti I. 
322 A receipt for blotting out all dislikable qualities. 1886 
K. A. King Shadowed Life II. x. 185 Alxut os likeable or 
dixlikeable us a machine-made American clock. 

Dislike (disbi-k), sb. [f. Dislike v.] 

1 1 . Displeasure, disapproval (as directed to some 
object). (Passing gradually into the mod. sense a.) 
To be in dislike with, to be displeased with ; so to 
come or grow into dislike unlh. Obs. 

1377 Ld. Buckhurst in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 972 To 
hazard therby .. her Mo. (Majesty *J dislike. 1386 J. 
Hooker Gtrald. /ret. to HH in shed II. 16 ft The king being 
in some dislike with the carle, and not fauourabiie allowing 



DISLIKE. 


DISLOCATEDNESS. 


lib mu o ''-c .. lingered lo giue unit. unswei. i6jo Wad*' 
wokih P/R’i. n. 46 This my fathci hearing, grew into dis- 
like with the Iisuitrs. 1703 IV \s* in /Vi J/isi. S\\ . Mem 
IX. 264 A letter from the government, in dislike of mh Ii 
proceedings. 174s V01 so A /. Ih iv.yjft Should any. giv* 
liis thought Full lunge, on just dislike's unbounded field. 

2 . The contrary feeling to liking or affection foi 
an object ; distaste, n\crsion y repugnance. Uf 
I >181.1 kK v, 3.) 

*507 Hookkic Put. Pol v. lxv, (1617! II. 34-? As tin* 
vsuall .. Ceremonies of 1 oiiiinon life aie in icquest, 01 
dislike, according to that they import. 1644 Diqitv Mat. 
Botins ll. (164s* 1 40 lit] is uttemled with annoy K with 
dislike. 17*1 Sn n.h Sfeit. No. 70 F 4 VVhcre Men speak 
AtTeciion in the strongest Terms, and Dislike in the faintest, 
Vjlt Prosii t V Inst, Bein’. ( 178-?) I. 56 All vie es make men 
subject lo. dislike. i8«8 Lyiion // hat null he do * 1. x\i. 
We need not cchow dislike too coarsely. 1878 J ons /V //// 
Pol, Peon, 9 Now' there is a kind of ignmatit dislike and 
impatience of political economy. 

D. With a and //. A particular aversion. 

1614 Bp. Hall Raoil. Freni. 465 Away with these wt-ukc 
dislikes. *674 N. Cox Gtntl. Rtaeat w. (1677) 17 > s ht 
(the hawk] is apt to take a dislike, and vv ill never nfterw aids 
icccive it willingly. 1885 Mam h. Pram, 14 Maj s/i Ml 
that the Chancellor said about bis likes, his dislikes . care, 
fully reported. 

+ 8. 1) isagreement, discord. Ohs, 

1596 Shaks i Hen //', \. i. 26, I do piotesl, I Inute not 
sought the day of this dislike. x6o6 -- Tt. \ ( V. it. ni. 2 >0 
My Loid, you fettle too much on this dislike, a 163a 
Fai»uax(J.), A murmur lose that showed dislike among the 
Christian pccis. 

t DisU'ke, a. Ohs', [f. Dih- 10 f Like a, Cf. 
L. dis-sitnilis/\ Unlike, dissimilar, not alike. 

1596 Bp. Andrew is Ac;;// II. 8? Two states .. there In 
after death . .disjoined in place, dislike in c nndilion. 1596 
J, Nor in N Progr, Piette (1847) 174 It is so dislike that 
wedding-gat mcni. 1603 Holland t'lntaulis Mot, r^ss 
Aristotle . . said that the body of harmony is composed of j 
jiarts dislike, and accordant verily one with anothn . 1644 I 

Pigmy Nat. Bodies 11. (164s) 4 I hat which wee « all a Id, 
thing is not the saute ; for in some pan it is dislike. 

Dislike (dUlai’k\ v . Also 6 -lyke. ff. Di^- 
6 + Likk v, 4 ] The opposite of Likf v. (cpv. in I 
its various uses: cf. also Mislikk. 

fl. trims, v Onlv in 3rd pers. To displease, 
annoy, offend. Ohs, 

1379 I.vtY F.ufhues (Arb.) yi If the sacred bands of 
amity 0 did .. dislike thcc, why diddest thou praise them? 
1581 Pint if Guazro's ( /v. < om 7\ ii. 115861 77, I see not how 
those thinges tail dislike you, whii h toimnonly like all men 
1604 Shaks. Oth . 11. iii. 49 lie do 't, but it dislikes me. 
n 1619 Danifl Sonn. liv. (K.), Like as the lute delights, ot 
else dislikes. As is Ins heart that plays upon the .same 1667 
Pt.i’VM Hi ary (1877) V. 240 Sir W. Fen’s going to sea do 
dislike the Parliament mightily. 167* Medcs It ’l* Life 31 
fo do that wine h may displease or dislike others. 1769 
S. Fai r rson A nother l rav. II. 208 If the thing dislikes you, 
use it accordingly. 1814 Sen 1111 v Roderick \\v, He drew 
forth The scymitar .its unaccustom’d shape Disliked him 
t 2 . intr. To be displeased, offended, or dissatis- 
fied {with) ; to disapprove {of), Ohs, 

c 1533 Hahcsiih I> Divorce Hen. J'l/l (1878) 301 God 
disliked with the divorce, and liked well of the marriage 
with Queen Katherine. 1570 8 Lamimkih Pe ninth . Kent 
(1826) 149 King John disliked much of the t hojre, 160 
Brinslkv Lud. Lit . 18, 1 cannot iustly dislike of any thing 
which you haue swyd herein. 1677 Hvii l ontemfl, it. ->ii 
I f you dislike w ith youi success, come no mote among them. 

3 . traus . Not to like; to tegaul with aversion; 
to have an objection to ; to disrelish, i The oppo- 
site of Like v. in its current sense; and so less 
strong than hale , which is the opposite of love/ 

t$94 Hookfr Perl, Pol, iv. iv. (»6 m) us [Thcyl presume 
ail such bad a* it pleaseth thcmsclues to dislike. 1596 
Shakjl Mcnh. l\ 1. ii. 36, I may neither choose whom 1 
would, nor refuse whom I dislike. 1898 Frith ,Ue. A. 
India fif P. 174 A Warlike and Troublesome Nation, apt to 
dislike Government, Proud and Brave. 1773 Bcrki^ ( ot r. 
(1844) II. 18 There arc many things amongst most of them, 
whten I rather dislike than dare to lotuh tun, 1849 Macu- 
lay Hist. P.ti£, I. 177 He didiked the Puritans indeed, but 
in him dislike was a languid feeling, very little leseiuliling 
the energetic hatred which burned in the heart of Laud 
187a Black Pt\ Thule (1874) 36 He disliked losing n few 
shillings at billiards, but he dul not mind losing a few pound' 

+ b. To show or express aversion to. Ohs, 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M . 1. ii. 18, I ncuer heard any 
Souldier dislike it. *041 Mu ion Reform, it. (1851)61 Necr 
their death, .they plaincly dislik’d and condemn’d theCetc- 
monics . . as foolish and detestable. 1687 — P. /.. 1. to> 
Innumerable force of Spirits arm’d That durst dislike his 
reign. 

lienee Disli’ked ///. a. 

163s SiikkwooL), Disliked, desgonstf, 189a M ( 111 II ot- 
ship Preshy t, St of, 162 A popularly disliked episcopal y 

+ Disli’kefol, ohr. [f. T k b sh. + -Kr 1..] 
a. Unpleasant, distasteful, b. Characterized bv 
dislike or aversion. 

1596 SpKNShR T\ Q. iv. ix. 40 Now were it not .. to >oit 
Dislikcfuli paine so sad a taskc to take. 1396 — State it it, 
Wks. 675/a To bring iliun to be one people, and to putt 
away the dislikefull conceit lx»th of the one, ami the other. 

Diflli'kelihood. rare, [Dim- 9.] Unlikeli- 

hood, improbability. 

}**3 Scott Peveril xxvii, But consider .. the disltkelihood 
of her pleasing. 

t Disli'ken, 1. Oh r. [f. Di^LIKK a . 4 - -KN r », 
after tike 9 liken ; cf. L. dissimildre , F. dissembler .] 
Irani, To make unlike ; to dissemble, disguise. 

1611 Shaks. Whit. T. i\ . iv. 666 Muffle your fare 7 THe- 
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mantle you, aiul tas y*»u cant lii-likoi l he tiuih yimi ' 
.»wne seeming, that >«>u muv t • » Slup-lKMird t.tt \i»«Us- j 
'i>’d. 

t Dialikeuesc. oh. [1. Ihslikk ,1 i -n^v j 

or f. Ills- 9 + Likkm-kn.] I nlikcncs.s, (lis^imilanix . 

*6*3 Wooroi nil Pi. 4 l ug . tiinm. 492(F) Thnc is .1 j 
<ic.it dtdlkelless between these things *613 Amis i\ ,i 
( emu. 11. 480 Likcnuesc of intention .. is smn as admit t« th 
1 mm h dislikencsse. 1690 I.o< ki llntn.l'nd i\.i\ $ 5 I h it ' 
w hit h is not design’d to represent any thing but it '-*11 
1 m ncvei . mislead Us ftom the tim- \ppit liensnm of an\ 
thing, 1 )^ its Dislit tiios 1.11I 

Dislrker. [I. I v, + *m >.] i»n. who 
dislikes or disapproves. 

1588 Hook 1 it .h/sio. 'Travers' A«//>o*. NN k^ 1017 11 18 ) 
It wnc haul if., [they] make ihcmsclucs to l»e thought di- J 
likers of the present state ami proceeding .. 1633 H. Mom j 

( 'oi/jtct. C ahh a 1. J44 ( 1' ) An unrctonciUablc tlislikcr of tin n 
'’lies. >705 11 It ki KlNt.ii 1 Pticsi-t 1 . 11. \ 111 81 lheicwmild | 
not have been any Dissenters, or Dislikos of a Modeiatt 
( hutch of Knglnnd. 1838-4 Dr Qfim 1 v ( i\,tts Wks. \. 
151 He is a geucinl disliker of us and of our doings. 

Disli’Mmg, vhl. sh. [f. Dismkk ?*. 4 -ini. * ] 

'l lie action ot the verb Dislike : aveision, disap- 
proval ; dislike ; the contrary of liking. 

t 1340 in Fishers U'ks. K. L. S ) II, Not for .my tli— 
pleasure or dislykingc of l hr queens person or age. 1579 

I.vi.v P.tt fhnes (Arb) 130 Whereby they noted the gre.n 
dislyking they bad o! their fulsome feeding, *388 Mat ft, ' 
Lftst. (Arb.) 24 '1 he good quiet people . at length gteu in 
disliking with their pastoi. 1638 I.iiiigow 7 tar, \. 481 1 > 
their gteat disliking, 1 was released. 1839 C\ Nohi i- Mod 
A nsw. to Itttitrod. Queries 2 1 ’lie Aulhoi . cannot at all pa! 
bate his dislikings with imxlerate ami beseeming \vonh 
1748 Uu hardson Clarissa (1811) 111 wxvi. 210 ( hir likings 
and dislikings .. arc seldom governed by prudence. 1851 
Ki’skin .Stones / V;/. I. ii. 1 12 If a nmn is cold in his likings 
and dislikings. .you can make nothing of him. 

Disli’king, ///. [f. as prec. -f isa -.J That 

dislikes : sec the verb, 

*1’ 1 . Displeasing, disagreeable, distasteful. Ohs 

1598 J. Nordi-v Pi oft. Pntic (1847) 62 That I may 1. in 
fully perform what tfmu likest, howsoever disliking it l»* 
unto me. 1636 tu Pic ton J I fool M hu it. Btt, 1 . ?ri Tin v 
w ei c . . altogether dislikeingc to the whole Corpora* 1011. 

2 . Feeling, or showing, dislike or aveision. 

159a Siivks. J'tu. A Ad. 1 82 Adonis, .with a heavy, dad , 
disliking eye, His louring brow so’t 1 w lit lining bis fair sighi 
1649 lie. Mai 1 t'a\e\ Fonst . {Kn Divnrc c* . to Ik. arbittaiilv 
given by the disliking hush. end, to his displeasing and tin 
quiet wife. 1634 Wimnxic /oofoiu/a p*> Nothing soonti 
stiiketh Detrutioii duinhe, llian a contemning and disliVtng 
Dealnesse. 1795 Coli Kim.t- Juvenile Pot ms (iHrq) p 
Chilled Btcndsnin’s daik disliking eye. 

Di*limb (titsli ni , v. [ills- 7 a.] train. Fo 
cut off the limbs of; to tear limb from limb; to 
dismember. Hence Dislimbed (disli met) ff/. a. 

166a H. Mori. Philos, II rit . Gcu Prcf. 19 Not .. unlike 
the taising from the dead the dislimb’d Hippolvtus. 1835 
Sist.i i - ion /'iVc//I. jSu His body. .Could 1 not have di 
limbed, and o'er the waves Have scattered it ? i860 Adi 1 1 
Paul n t‘s Pt07’, Poetry x ti . 265 'I he shoulder of a calf 
which he dislinthed with the most .ulmitablc devlcrtly. 

Dislimn (disli’m), r. [f. I )is- 6 -f I imn ] 

1 . trails. To obliterate the outline* of anything 
limned) ; to efface, blot out. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. »y <- 1. i'. xiv. io Sometime we s«-e n clowd 
that's Dragonish, A vapour somelitne, like a Beare. or Lyon 
.. That which is nown Hoise.eticn with nthoght I lie Jkaeke 
dislimes, and makes it imlistim t As w.iter is in water. 1826 
Di Qn.sc tv in BLu kiu. Mag. XX. 738 'Fite flash., of colon 1 
able truth, being as frail as the resemblances in t louds, 
would, like them, uuiiiould and 'dislimn * itself (to use. a 
Sh.ikespcatian woid) 1851 I’n vr 11 Poems y *' 1 ill the faint 
cut rents of the upper air Dislimn it, 1864 J. lit ac u hi 
/ yra Mtssianua N«». jjt, Behold the Mau ) lime cannot 
change the eternal fact, Dislimn the abiding vision. 

2 . intr. Tor reft/) To become effaced, to vanish. 

1831-4 Di: Qc in< 1 y C.rsatA Wks. t8u< IX. n>8 'I he m>r- 
tumal pageant has thslintned and vanished. 1867 ( out,. mf. 
Rev. IV. 116 'Flie primitive vision dislimiis, decompose .end 
vanishes away. 

Dislink ^luii-ijk). v. [1. Dix- 6 + Link ?-.] 
traits. To unlink, uncouple, disconnect, disjoin, 
separate (things that arc linked . lit. and Jig. 

x8io Hi amy St, Aug. Citn oj Cod |i2 Being dtslitikcd 
from the love of other beauties. i6ai (Jlaki rs At gains .\ /’ 
(1678) 74 Death.. Hath now' .. Dissolv'd your vows, dislmk d 
that sacred chain, Which ti’d >our souls 1847 Tf SNVSON 
Princess Prol. 70 There a group of gills In circle waited, 
whom the clccttic shock 1 lidink'd with shrieks and height « r 
x86x G. M lhrdith Fran Harrington III, iii. 59 [bhej dis 
linked herself from William’s arm. 

tDislive (fiisi..i-v , r. Ohs. [app. f. Dis 7 a 
I or c 4 - Life.] Iran r. r F<» dcpiivc of life; to put 
1 out of life, to kill. 

1398 Tom Athti (1880) 17 Now that Alba, mine is paitcd, 
Who hath inc left disliude and unite vuhaitcd. 1610 
Honour s Acad. in. 87 He seekes the means to Ik- dislivde. 
16x5 C’iimman Odyss . \ mi. 455 'I’elcmachus clislived Am- 
phitncdoit. 163* ^Caesat »S Pott/fey ill. Givb, ^lu- not 
dc st toyes it Wfictt she disliucs it. 

|- Disli’ven, V. Ohs [f. Dis 64- -liven ill 
Enliven.] tram. To do the opposite of to t n/hu //; 
to dispirit. 

1830 L U ruin’ Sr//;/ .163146 Lhc liumpei .diduicnctli 
the ncurt of a cowardly souldier. 

Disload (disDu’d), v. Also 7 .Sc. diRloaden. 

| [f. DiS- 6 + Load r.] irons, and intr. To unload, 
disburden. Ilcnce Disloft'ding vhl. sh. 

1368 C. Watso h Polyh. 70b, Preparing there to dLloadc 
and deliver the victttnlls. 16*3 49 St . Arts ( hat !( iPii> 


\. c.30 fjnnt.) That no shin, audit t.» disjoa.lm m»uI! tla 
tyine they' come to the* said lmrcht. 1831c ari u v in I ioudc 
f lie (188?) II. 1 6 ; Dust, toil, cotton hags, hampers, re- 
pairing ships clisloading stones. i88c m t , Hints- Mag 
XXIV. jx 1 hc-11 long dangerous loading and dtslondiug 

Dislooable (di-sld Isj’ib'L, a. rail. [I. nit d. 1 . 
di die to DiM-ocvir: set* mi.] ('ap.xble ul 
lH.ing, or liable to be, dislocated or displaced ; 
di-.placc able. Hence Di ■looibi'Uty. 

1827 Bi \tii\w < Code 11. \ ii» jf 9 D^ltHftblc is tin . 

functional y . by that authority, for the giving evcsutioii 
ami < ll« 1 1 to whose will he has l»ccn located He is di . 
lo. able bv the I egislatUM . Hid 11. viit. jl f> Infeiior, in 
icq., ct of his dishx abilitv , he is -ujh iioi even to the whole 
1 egislatuif. 

Di slocate, ///. a. Oh * or anh. [nd. ltied.J 
dislo(ti/-i/s t ]>a. j>ple. of ftislot at c : see next.] Di*» 
located. T ided) ns fa. pflef 
« 1400 / anftam's Citnrg. Oj W'haune |>c l>ooii .. is !«• 
bloke atwo k dtslocati |*al is to siie out of tovnte. /hid 
pe hooiiys |>at wetcu biokcn ciujiei dislocate (r. r. c’i^ 
local) 1814 Soi 1111 v Bo,r,ti,k \\n, W'hctc the temrnl ol 
autlioiity Is wanting, all things theic me dislocate. 1826 
J \\ ilson Art / / ml't \\ 1 s lies I 171) 1 ving in the middle 

, of the load, bis iiu k disloc ale. 1846 tu W ol<« IS1IK. 

; Dislocate di Kldk/’U), v. [f. \itslo< (it- ppl, Mc-m 
ol med. L. diHordi c t*> put out of plnec, f. Din i 
4 L. loui/c to place, hum ]>lace : cf. Jt. dtftouvc. 
l*tf. dcs/ottir. !■ r. Jislotj un . In hug. ns pa. pplc. 

long befoie its use as a finite veib : see pice ] 

1 . traits. Fo put out ol place; to shilt fiom its 
proper or fotmci > place; to displace. Now 
/ an\ 

1623 Coc ki icam, Piihh ate , to v nplac *• »855 hi 1 1 ik( 7 ; 

l/i\t. lit v. H 55 We will coiichicle this Section wnh thi'- 
.ubiiussiou of the Dealt and Chaplet of St. Asaph, sent to 
the King .. though dtsloi ated, and some v rates set back in 
the date theieof 1724 A. (oiiinhL; i hr. Beltg. d*/ He 
alters some passages and changes the places ol others which 
1 he supposes dislocated. 1859 Umi wn Cold h. xxiii. ?< \ 
A plant may- he dislocated fioin an old, and mnovccl to a 
new bed. 1879 ti Mimmhiii fgoist wxiii. (it P*->) 321 No 
sooner was he comfoitably established than she wished t<> 
dislocate him. 

2 . r Fo put out of proper position in relation to 
contiguous pntts (without removal to a distance^ 

1680 Bov 1 1 N, 10 /- \f,Ph\s, l/< < //. vv. 10 c 'i he Sun-bc ains 
. . were in tin ir passage .. lb- located and Sratteicd. 1665 
Hooki Mtiiegr. m 'Jins t hx k comes to be* btoketi . so 
that sevtial parts of it l>. ing di doc ated, are impeded. 169$ 
Woodw vRti A 'at, Hitt. J’aith 11 (17.- 1)91 'I hey [the Stint. 1 1 
w tic disloc ated. i7S5/’/o/. / iau\ XI I X. 441 Some 1 him 
nics, though nut tlnown dow n, an disloc ate d and parllv 
turn’d lonml. .869 Pun 1 11 s / 'c at *'. v 11 1 7 A great fault 
di-loc almg the stiat.l 

b. '/><., Fo displace ''a bone) liom its propci 
position in the joint ; to put t>ut of joint ; to ‘ j>ut 
out ’ x a joint or limb'. ^K nrt ‘iy p^t^eit ns 

object.; In eatly use more widely: sec* (juots. if»o^ 
1668, ami cf. Dislocation 1 b. 

1603 Siiaks. Leans, ii. 65 ’Fhc-sc hands , . an* apt cmngli 
to dislocate and tear 'J hy flesh mid bones. 1658 Kovm and 
Moufeps Cheat, Ins, 912 The pain of a joy lit that is dislo- 
cated. 1668 Ci in 1 in r K: Coi 1 Baithol. A nut, iv, iii. 3 <8 
Its use is, like a cord to hiud togelliu the purls of the body 
. that t I il y may not he disloc. cted. 1752 |chinson Bamhlti 
No, i</9 F 1, 1 have- twice disloc ate d my limljs. in essay im* 
to fly. 1763 Frankmn Lett . Wks. 18R7 III. .-44, I write in 
>ain with an ai in lat« ly disloc ate d 1838 T miri w m l Creu , 
l.viv, 192 Darius had disloc ated a foot til hunting. 1845 
(’ami'I'IM l.ivts of i hantfllois ( 0 ’s 7 » Il.xxvv. 120 Ann* 
was still tunc Ii dislocated bv the r.cc k 

3 . f-. To put 'aflaiis, etc. ‘out of joint ’ ; to 
thiow into confusion or dtsoider, upset, clisnrrniige. 
dc range, disconcert. 

« 1643 How KM / ' //. (1892) II. 65/’. I he sc- sad confusions, 
have so unhing’d . tumbled and disloe ated all tilings, a x66x 
Fi 1 11 it Wot t hi *\ , Bathsfure 1. (1662) 85 Since our ( ivil 
Wats hath lately dislocated all relations. 1719 Dr Fm 
( / usoe ( 1 84* *i II 1 7, 1 was . desolate and dislocated in the 
world by the loss of her. 1823 T Jmmrson Autohtog, 
Wks. 1859 I. 73 He contrived to disloc ate all their military 
plans. 1877 K. K. ( onm i< lias. J atth ii. 61 In the violent 
strain put upon bis mind, its balance is dislocated. 1889 
\fectator 9 Nov,, T hat will disloc ,ul the trade of tin- |H»rt. 
Ilcnce Di fllocating ffl. a. 

x86 3 Kingi akr Crimea I. 484 'I his |Hrturbmg and dis|. 
L.cting course of action. 

Di'Slocated, //A a. [f. piec. + *KI> I .] Dis- 
placed; put out of pohition ; out of joint; dis- 
arranged; ha\ing the eonlimiity broken and the 
parts displaced, ns a line 01 stmtum : see tin 

AClb. 

1603 C11 m-m cn All loots ill. i, T he incision is not deep 
nor the orifice evnbitunt, the p» ricianion is not dishxatecf. 
?«» ' nig. Prrors ( i/um>d 15 It was he that .. 1 med 
! hodorus of. Im disloc ated iiiemlicr [shoulder out of joint). 
* 7 f 3 J* B» KrsroRt) in Looket-on (1704) 111 . No. 85. 460 Parts 
Hot already occupied by tin* disloc ated Frederick. *• 3 ° 
I isDirv A at. Syst, Hot, 295 A kind of dislocated calyx 
1834 Hookpr Hi/nal Jrnls I. \i. 25 { Much-crumpled and 
dislocated gneiss 1874 S 1 1 r its Oontt. Hist, I. iv. 61 The 
dislocated state of Britain seems, .to have made way for tin 
c ouquerorx. 

Hence Di sioeaUdljr adv . ; DisXooat«dn«ss. the 

condition of being displaced. 

18*7 Bkntham Conit. Code 11. vi. ft 30 From the situation 
of Member of thcLcgislattve A-.scmbly, cuu&eti of dislocated- 
ness nrc these— 1. Resignation . . 5 Mental derangement 
American VI. 377 ITheyl intrude dislocatedly int' 
Mr Riley's landscapes. 

,V»* 



DISLOCATEE. 


DI8LUSTRE. 


Bislooatee*. tton,e- it'd. [f. Di.nLihatk v. » 
*KE.] One who d dislocated or displaced. 
i8« 7 Binniavi ( ott\f ( >'ii» ii ix ^ iH, ?i>4 i 1 )isl.x alien i 
removal fiom an <*lfn tal situation, without cons* nt of th*- 
dtslocatec, win! witlnmt lus being located in mi> oth«*i 

Dislocation ^lish>k,«-J.)n). fa. OK. dislocation 
(14th c in I.ittrr , or nd. meil.I ..didonition-em , n 
of action f.disloid/c to Dimloi’ate.] The action t 
of dislocating, or condition of living dislocated. 

1 . Displacement; remo\al from its j>roper (01 
former) place or location. 

.««•« H. Cawpmpv Table A/fh., Disbuation, setting out of 
right place. 1614 Km i imi ih\t , Wot Id 11 216 Whi< h pre 
venteth such dislo* at um of the Moncths, 1646 Unhappy 
Came nt Smith <y hug. 14 'the dislo< aliun of the King- 
person by his pc rson.il l will all this while fiom the tw<> 
Houses of Parliament. 1846 (imm xiv (180?) II 

188 Those violent dislocations of inhabitants 1886 W11 Li- 
ft Cl akk Cambr. 111 . 4^ j There has bceti tmt< h dislocation 
of the glass tin the windows of Jesus College l.ihraiyl. 

b. spec. Displacement ot a bone from its natural , 
position in the joint ; luxation. (Foimerly, more ! 
widely, displacement of any bodily part or organ.) 

c 1400 Lanfiam \ Cirnpg. joj It is sett vpon bf region 
of wonihtf for falling*.- of J>c mnris, bat is clepid dislu- 
i .icioun of J>c mans, /hut 122 Dislocacioini of J>c rigboouy-. 
is a gieuoux aijknes 1541 K. Copland Guy don's Quest. 
Chtrurg, Detnnimde. Yf all the membra* may regenerate 
after tlicyr jierdu ton. & knytlc ngnyne after theyr dislo- 
taeion? 1659 l nig, b.rpopsl ensured 35 His Shon 1 dcr>hune 
suffering a dislocation. 1707 l.ond. Gaz. No. 41O2/4 Lost 
a . . Cirr) hound But h a Dislocation in her Neck, which 
« anises a Bone to stand up. 184s Aim \ ICahrCnp, i. (1843) 1 
t A slight pain, wlm h I could no othet wise describe than as J 
the jciisatioii of u slight dt ducat i «n. 

O. Geo/. A displacement in a stratum or seiies j 
of strata caused by a fracture, with uphca\nl or 
subsidence of one or both parts; a fault. 

1695 Woodward Nat. lint. baith 11 (17-r 4) 91 'I his Dis- 
ruption, and Dislocation of the Strata. 1849 Mihiiiison’ J 
Stlurta lit. 53 'I he black, schists ..are there insulated by j 
a powciful dislocation. 1880 Cakiiniik in 1 <>/4 Cent, 1 
No. }8. 59B Earthquake phenomena imoliing extensive ills* 
locations of the uust. 

d. Mil . The distiibution of the several corps 
composing an aimy to a number of gariisons, 
camps, etc. 

1808 Win lington in Gurw Desp. IV. 33 His Majesty has 
..been pl«*ascd to command that tin* following should be 
the outline of the dislocation of the troops. 1844 At inon 

Hist, Europe (1849-50) XII. Hxxu. 258 A very < onsidcrable 
dislocation of the forces which had intubated at l.eipsh 
immediately took place. 1883 Munch E 1 ant, to Dei 4 0 
The dislocation of Russian troops on the Austrian frontier 
had begun to assume . . significant proportions. 

2 . Jig. Displacement of parts or elements ; dis- 
arrangement (uf something immaterial); a con- 
fused or disordered state. 

16S9 O. Walki r Lb ato>y 51 Causing a hatsh supeifluit), 
or else forcing a dtsloi atioti of the woids. *778 Hr. Low 1 11 
Tutus/. /south Notes (ed. 12) 20 j This whole passage . 
healed of the dislocation whuh it suffers by the ab-unl 
division of the chapters. i860 Ft si \ Mtn, J'poph. 290 The 
utter dislocation of society. 286* Mum mi Rom. Gin/. 
(1865) IV. Xxxtii. 91 A dis|o< at ion ( *f all s<_m ial principles. 

3 allr/b., as Dislocation Jot ops. 

1W5 in S'yd. So, . Lex. 

Hence Dl*looa*tionallj adv., hy way of disloca- 
tion or displacement. 

1U7 Bfntham Const Code it. viii, $ 5 The omission is an 
anti-const. tutiotml offence . and, pumtionally .. ns will .is 
dislocationully, every offcndei i* icspniisthle 

Di’sloc&tive, a. tare. [f. mctl.L. tiis/oniC 
ppl. stem of dislocare to Dislocate + ivf.] 

Sv rving to dislocate or remove from its place. Also 
cllipt. aa sb ■=• displacing powtr. 

sSi? Bcntham Const. C o>lc it. v. f a Dislocattvt /unction \ I 
exercised by dislocating, out of the situation in question, the 
funct onary therein located. Ibid. 11. \i. } 30 I)islocation, 
bylds constituents, in virtue of their iuutlcnlal dis'«xati\r. 

Di*SloCator kdciiDkehai) [agcnt-11. in L. loim 
f. Dislocate v. : gcc oil.} One who dislocates. 

18x8 Sir A. Coofr r Snrg. hss. 1. /hs/th at ions (cd. 0 
One of those people railed bone setters (but who ought 
lather to be c died diducatoi - ). 

Dislocatory tdi sDkrrhori), a. [f. L. dished/- 

ppl. stem of iiishidvc'. see -ouy.] Having the 
effect of dislocating ; producing dislocation. 

1870 E. L. Gapuktt in kng. Met h. it Mar. 625 i A frozen 
pond . . roughened by dislocatory cracks. x88i K. Wakki n 
Laughing /■ yes (1890) 64 I he mistress had no notion of I 
disl >catory attitudes on damp grass 

Dislock (dM f / k>, 71 Vi>s. or Sc. Also 7 dis- 
lok9. [In fot m dishke app. nd. F- disloi/ner ( 1 549 
in Hatz -Darm.). ad. med.L. dis.’ocdre to Dmi.o. 
cats : i 1 form dislock , #pp. associated with Lock i\ J 
«* DlSLnrATK V 

m 1609 J. Davies Ho/y Root/e (i8?6) 20 (D.) His bones and 
joints.. W,th r cki gs qui.c dislokcd a id distracted. 1830 
Galt Lxnr.e T. lit. v. i_-j Ma y a joint -di-dock mg jolt. 

Dislodge (.dislp-d^), v. Al o 5 di^lojc^n, 
f*6 d ia», dialog©, doa-, dyslodga, 6 Sc. dialuge. 

[a. OF. desloger % -logic r to leave or to cause to leave 
a lodging-place, f des- t Dis- 4 loger to Loikje.] 

1 . tram. To remove or turn out of a place of 
lodgement ; to displace, a. generally . 

a 1500 Chaucer's Dp-eptte 2x25 Whan every thought and 
e\ cry sorrow Dislodged was out of mine herte. 1579 Sfensfr 


.S/itfh. La/. Dei . 32 How often haue 1 scaled the craggie 
<>k«* All to dislorlgc the Ratten of her nest**, 1641 Br 
Hai r Rent. It hi. 71 Rivers changed, Seas dislodged. 

Earth opening, 1645 Remedy Dtuoutents ist, l must 
he dislodged of niy foimer habitation. 1701 H». Gam»im>o’ 
Ann. t/orsem. vi. 03 [A hoisej kirking ..at such a 

iatr, a. to dt .bulge tin* B.igmau that bestrid* s him. 1831 
J. W. kVikf-R in < poL r I'apep s 1 Mar., It would be mad- 
ness to dislodge the picseni Ministry, 1871 L. Srn*m-s 
/'/ttygr. hut ope v. (1H04) 1^7 Every stone we dislodged 
went hounding rapidly dow n tne side of the slop*. 

l b. Mil. 'Lo shift the position of force ; 
tcjl. to shilt one's quarters. Oh. 

r 1477 Caxion Ja\on a; b, lie hadde not entcncion for to 
dislnge bun nc to icysc his siege 1568 Grafton L hropt. 11 
-*40 At night, the French King dislodged Ins arniie, and 
depaitcd 1607 Siiaks. Cop. v. iv. 44 The Volcintis an 
dislodg'd and Marcius gone. 1670 DhNDrN 1 st !'t. Lopu j 
G ranada iti. i, The Christians are dislodg'd ; what Fociwie.u * 

c. Mil. To chive foe' 1 out ot his position. 
0450 Lonklkii Gpail xliv. 435 Hem to disloggen in thi . 

phis. It were best thorwh g<Kldis grns. 1659 M. Darios 
I'artvatx /pan Age is*; ‘Hu* Spanish Army diew towauls 
him, to dislodge him from thence. 1783 Watson I'hihp III 
(1839) V3 Judging it nctcssaiy , to ifislodgc the Spaniards 
fiotu their foi nlicat ions, 1837 Hiirlwmi. Gteete VI. ihy 
lie had dislodged the b.irbanans fiom the position which 
they had taken up. and made himself master of the pass. 

d. I lint ting. To thive (a beast) out of it^ lair. 
1610 (it’ll 1 im Heraldry 111. aiv. (intjo) 106 You shall say 

Dislodge the Buik. 1634 Sir T. Hfruvri* /'par. 56 '1 he 
two and twentieth day we dislodged a w’lhle Bore. 18*7 
NVounsw. Ltobatk to Antique Ages, While, to dislodge his 
g une, 1 ilies are sacked. (1876 Smii h .St. JVatur. vi. 1/ A 
badger ciuleavouicd to dishKlge him, showing his teeth.) 

2. in/r. (^for reft. , 'l'o k r o away lrom one’s lodging 
or abode ; to quit the place where one is lodged ; 
to remove, a. gen. Of persons and things. 

15 mo *S /. /'afiips Hen. Cl//. VI. 56 The dauuers con- 
tinued . . unto tine of the cloche in the uiornyng : whiche. . 
made the Ladyes mote unmet** to dislodge at the dayc 
apjHjynctyd. 15*8 Lvniusav Dp erne I11 the lawland J 

1 time. .And pur posit thure lo mak my residence ; Bot singu- 
laic proffect gart me noune dislugu. 1653 H. Cix>an tr 
lb n to' s Trav. Ixi. 249 Froclitiiiied, that all persons, .should 
upon pain of death dislodge speedily out of the Island 
1668 1 lovvt. /Hess. Righteous (182^) 30Q Your souls will dis- 
lodge from this earthly tabernacle. 1761 Hi mi; Hist, hug 
II. xxvii. 130 Many of the inhabitants of Paris began to 
dislodge. 188a Mario Garibaldi in Matin. Mag. XLV 1. 
247 Dislodge immediately ftom the convent. 

*|*b. Mil. To leave a place of encampment. Oh. 

xxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 446 He cotittnuunded 
that his oste sholtl dyslodge. t 15 00 Melmine xxvi. 277 
'1 he next day. .after the masse herd, desloged the vail ward. 
1^91 Garrako Apt' ICarre if>8 In the morning when they 
dislodge, ami at night when they encamp*.*. *667 Milton 
/.. v. C69 He [Satan] tesolv'd With all his Legion* to 
dislodge. 1761-* Humf Hiit. bug. (1806) IV, tvi. 309 I >is. 
lodging from 'I hnme and Aylesbury . . lie thought it proper 
to reticat nearer London. 

t C. Hunting. Uf a lx;ast of the chase : To leave 
its resting-place. Oh. 

1674 N. Cox Gent. Re, peat. i. (1677) 71 If they (harts) 

« bailee once to xeut the liunts-uiau or the Hound, they will 
instantly dislodge. 

Hence Dislo'dgod ///, a, } Diulo’dging vM. sl>. 
and ///. a. 

iS*3 Lo. Bfrners Froiss. L ccxi. 2S4 VVh.ui the ficnche- 
men . s.iwe the ilyslodgynge of the Englysshc oost- x6oj 
Marston Antomos R»~t\ in. 111 Wks. i8-,o I. 111 His dis- 
lodg’d soule is fled. 1641 Karl Stkai t-oim Let. to Lhas. /, 

4 May in Kushw. Hist. Colt. (1602) ill. I. 2«n, I forgive all 
the World, with Calmness and Mcckniss of infinite (’on. 
tent meat to my dtsloilgiug Soul. 1737 L. Ciakke Hist. 
Rib/e it. (1740) 1 51 This was the order of their incamping. 
The manner of their dislodging was thus. 1831 G. Dow si s 
Lett, Cent. Countries I. 84 Among the dislodged was an 
elderly female, .who bitterly deplored her lot. 

t DislO’dge, sb. Oh. [f. prcc.] The fact of 
being disloflgid ; disloclgcmcnt. 

1587 T I’KBKHv. Ctufpous Leroep , He (R), Show how long 
dislodge hath bred Our ciuell » utting smart. 

Dislcdgement, -lodgment dislM^SnU. 
[f. Dihioimje v. t -mi nt; cf. F. ilehgcmcnt, ohlcr 
The net of tlisltxlging ; removal of anything 
from the place where it ii lodged ; displacement. 

17*8 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 267 lie told them, their Dis- 
lodgement was resolved on. 2737 L, Clakkk Hut. Lhble it. 
They continued thereabout, making . . eighteen several Re- 
moves or Dixlodgments, and at last they returned to Kadesh 
Bnrnea. 2864 in WtBMKk. 1870 htko 11 Nov , The change 
dislodgcment of a party of Prussians by a band of Fianc 
tircurx. 2876 Bartmolow' Mat. Med. (1879) 457 [Sulphate of 
Copper) also occasionally used in croup, to cffeit the dis- 
lodgment of the false membrane. 

Dislogistic, erron. f. Dyslogistic. 
t Disloi'gn, v. Oh. Ta. OF. desloignier to 
lemovw* or withdraw to a mstance, f, des Dis- I 
+ loin far : c( lloigne ] Exemplified in pa. | pie. 
Disloi gn^d [ -- OF. desloignif J, removed to a dig- 
tan. c: dig* ant. remote, lar off. 

1596 Spfnsir R, Q. iv. x. 24 Low looking dales, didoignd 
from common gaze. 

Dib’oko : st'!' I'M SLOCK. 

rislove, sb. Oh. or noncC'Wa. fDis- 9] The 
reve sc or undoing of love; unfriendliness hatred, 
^*533 bo Bernfrs Gold. Rk. M. A tire/. (1546) Ooij, 
D : sloue in thee, causcth the hope doubtfull in me. 2§6* 
Child Marriages 11 Then dislove fell hetwene them. 28*3 
W. Taylor .Saver'* Wks. I. p, lxxviii, Agitated by vatious 
loves and dis-love*. , 


! t Dislove. Oh. [Dih- 6.] I cans. Not to 
love ; to withdraw one's love from. 

1568 North Gneuara's Dial/ Dr, iv. iv. 11(1 b, I care not it 
alt Greece hate and dydotic inec*. tf$a Ibid. tv. xii. 409 b, 
( I >ispraiscd, defamed, aislourd, and ill thought of of all. 
163a J. Hxywarp tr. tUondis Eromena 180 Which he so 
loved, as for it he disloved ever) thing else. 

Disloyal (dUlor&l), a. sb.) [a. OF. dcsloial, 
f f. des-, Dih- 4 + hi a l Loyal. Cf. also Dihlkal,] 
! Not lo) al ; false to one’s allegiance or obligations ; 

unfaithful, faithless, perfidious, treacherous. 

( a. Unfaithful to the obligations of friendship or 
honour, to the mariiage tie, etc. (Common in early 
I use : now somewhat nt/e.) 

1 2477 ( VXION TV ? son 53 Cortes fayr Hire Jason anxuerede 
, the dish))al and untrue Pelevin I etc. 1 . 2^81 Pettif tt. 

, Gmr o's C/v Conv. 1. (1586) 26b, The Greekcs though 
singulc-r 111 learning and eloquence, >et arc they disloiall 
I and f.utldcssc. 2590 Slinsiu /•’. (J. 11. vii. 22 Dislovall 
I J icason, and hart-binning Hate. 2393 Siiaks. Rich. II , \. 

I ii 105 1 lion do’st suspect That 1 haue bene disloyall to th> 
bed. 1639 S. DuVi-rgfr tr. Camus' A dmir. Events 51 
The ileiiieanure of his disloyall wife. 1844 MkH. Bkovvninc. 
1 loner m Let. iv, \\ itluuit a thought disloyal. 

b. Untrue to one’s allegiance; wanting in loyalty 
to the government or to constituted authority. 

i3?5 Am*. Sandvs Serm. (1841) 20 o Absolon rrlielled. .but 
God tiuickly paid him that which was due to his rebellious 
and disloyal attempts, 2634 Prynni Dot unnuts agst. 
Drynne (Camden) 48 Executed by) our Lordship as sedi- 
tious and disloyall. 1667 Mu ion D. L. lit. 204 Man dis- 
obeying, Disloyal bieaks his fe.il tic, and sinus Against the 
high Sttpicmacic of Heav’n. 1673 lR. J.nc.iiJ 7 ramp. Reh. 
146 His malicious and disloyal reflections on the late Kings 
Reign. 27tf H Larne Collect. (Oxf. Hist Soc \ 111. 222 
| Disloyal \Vhiggt» dispatch and goe, And visit Noll and Will 
below! 2837 J. H. Niwman Dar. Sent/. (1839) L xv * 22 5 
Disloyal lo the authority of (iod. 

A disloyal person; a traitor, rel>el. Oh. 
1611 Si’i-M) Hist. Gt . Brit . ix. xxii. (1637) ma The bat- 
tel! of the disloyals. 1652 tr. De las Governs /list, Don 
l enne 302, 1 desned to see this disloyall >et once. Ibid. 303. 

Ilencc Disloyalist, a petson disloyal or dis- 
affected to the government. 

1885 Da/l Mall G. 10 June 10T Two organized bands of 
disloyalists indulged in hostile manifestation*. 2886 J. 
Cook in . I dvaute (Boston) 18 teh. 99 As dangerous in his 
character of a disloyalist as that of a polygamist. 

Disloyally, adv. [f. pm*. + -i.v -.] Ill a 
1 disloyal manner, with disloyalty ; with violn- 
, lion of one’s allegiance or obligations ; nnfnith- 
| fully. 

I l Ellis Orig . Lett . Scr. 11. I, 58 (dated 2427, but extant 
only 111 alleged tianscript of c 1600), And after that dis- 
loyally rose up nga)n 111 warres.) 155a Huloet, Disloy- 
allyo, pc > fide, 2578 L hr. Ib ay, is in lb iv. Prayers (1851) 
464 Setting subjects disloyally to rebel against thcii 
piinccs. 1654 tr. udei/s liuria Pol. 2 Had they all 
dislo) ally revolted. 2884 Frliman in Matuh . Gtiaidian 
n .Sept. 5/6 The body which thus disloyally, almost re- 
bellious! y, flouted the ci ow n. 

t’ Disloy alness. Oh. ran. [-nlhh,] -=nrxt. 

2586 i‘» iin k Bias, (ten trie 138 A disloyalncssc of heart, 
j 27117 Bahsy vol. II, IGslovalness, dislo) ally. 

Disloyalty (disloi*alli\ Also 5 den-, dis- 
loyal te, 6-7 -tie. [ad. OF. deshy attic, dtshyaul/e, 

I earlier dcsloial/cit (mod.F. dcfoyau/S), f. deshyal , 

I Disloyal: cf, loyal, loyally.) The quality of 
lieing disloyal ; unfaithfulness, lalscncss. 

2482 Caxton Godfrey 167 Whan the dislo>nlte and false- 
ncs of mahomet ran thurgh thorj'etit. 1483 — C de 
la Tour Kviijb, He slewc his broder Amon that suche 
desloyalte and untrouth had done to his Sustcr. 2548 Hall 
C/troit ., b div, IV (an. 15) 237 b, Your moxte reuoumed 
name, by .suche a desloialtte, and untruthe against promise, 
to be both blotted and stained. 2599 Shaks Much Ado 11. 
i. 49 1‘hcre xhall appcarc xuch seeming truths of Heroes 
disioyaltie, that icalousie shall be cal’d assurance. 172* 
Aodison A/<r/. No. 397 E 5 This Princess wax then under 
Prosecution for Disloyalty to the King’s Bed. 2874 Mori ey 
( ompromtse (1886) 90 '1 he infidelity lo truth, the disloyalty 
to o ie*s own intelligence. 

b. Now esp . Violation of allegiance or duty to 
one’s sovereign, state, or government. 

1600 E. Bloi nt tr. Cones laggio 195 Some . charged hint 
with disioyaltie, saying that he would not fight, having 
l>cene corrupted. 2647 N. Bacon Ih’sc. Go 7 >t. Eng. I. Ivu. 
(1739) 106 Although Richard the First forgot thin man's 
disloyalty, yet God remembted it. i$as Southey Vision 
Judge m. v, Discontent and disloyalty, like the teeth of the 
dragon. He had sown on the winds. 2844 Wilson 

Brit. India II. 385 Several of the Sipahis .. suffered the 
penalty of their disloyalty. 

c. with pi. A disloyal act or proceeding. 

1659 B, Harris ParivaFs Iron Age 216 The < Earle of 
Holland, repenting himself of his great disloyalties, began 
(etc j. 2697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 369 To upbraid 
the Presbyterians, .with their former Didoyalties. 

Dislirne, v noncc-iM. [f. Dis- 4 r L. luna the 
moon.J Irons. To cure of lunacy. 

2881 A. J. Dltfirld Don QutAote HI. lxiv. 642 He 
wo idered if Roriname would remain humpbacked or not, 
or his master dislocated : it had been no small fortune had 
he been distuned. ISp. deslot ado , f. loco mad, ‘cracked \] 

tDislu stre, sb. Oh. [Dis- 9.] Loss or 
deprivation of lnstic ; something that dims 
lustr *. 

2656 Finett Dor. Ambuss. 151 To exclude the Venetian, 
that he might not by hit Pretence be a dis-lustre to him in 
his march. 1667 Waterhouse Eire l.ond. 139 Do not glory 
in her rulnc-v, trample not upon her dislustre. 
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Dislnstre (dulo sur, v. [Dm- 7 a.] ; 

1 . tram. To deprive of lustre or brightness ; to , 

dim, sully. Hence Dislu stred ppl. a. ' 

«« 9 » Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (1654) II. 35 l'o dislustrc no 
pure a matter with the impression of so black a vapour. 
*«* W. MouNTAGtb Devout Fss. 11. vi. | 3 (K ) All those | 
glittering ua*Mon» . . jjet their lustre in the absence of that 
intellectual light, which an soon an it appears, deads and 
didustrcs them. 1667 Pigby Elvna \ . iv, Whose character 
woutd it not dUlusttc? *868 Eowlli. Wit laics ii, Hrr 
f May's] budding breasts and wan dislustered front. 

2 . intr. To lose its lustre. 

1800 R. Bridges shorter Poems i\. 15 When their bloom 
Disfustrc*. 

Diamade, -maid, -maiede, obs. IT. Dihmaylp. 
t Disma-gn, v. Oh. nonce-tod. [f. Dim- 8 + L. 
magn-tu great 1 tram. To deprive of greatness. 

1697 Hekvk Cods Pica 207 It doth grieve me to sec how 
great things are dcampled and dUmagncd amongst you , 

t Dismai'den, v. Oh. rare. [1)18- 7 b.] Inins. 
To deprive of maidenhood ; to devirginate. 

*603 Florio Montaigne it), xiii. (1632) 629 At the dismu) • 1 
dening of their wives. 

BismaiT, v. arch. [a. OK. dcsmaille-r, f. dc.\-, 
Dis- 4 + mat tie Mail, armour; cf. It. dis magi i at c, 
obs. Sp. desmallar .] trans. To divest of mail or 
armour ; to break or strip the mail off. 

c 1450 Merlin 207 Thei pcrced haubrekes, and distiuilcd, 
and many tber were throwen to grounde. *485 Caxion 
Chas. Cl. 69 Hys hclinc was desmuylled &. broken. 1590 
.Spenser J\ Q, h. vi. 39 Their mightic strokes their habci • 
jeons dismay Id. 1840 1 . A. Carlyle tr. Dante's Inferno 1 
353 O thou, .who with thy lingers dismailest thyself. 

Dismain (dismail), v. [Dis- 8.] trans. To I 
deprive of the legal status of being a main road. 1 
*886 Kent Herald 31 Oct. 2/1 That the Local Govci nmeni 1 
Board be asked to hold an enquiry with a view to dismain 
•\ road, *893 Bristol Times 15 Apr. 7/5 The proposal to 
dismain a portion of the main road .situated at Berkeley. 

Dismal (dizmal), sl>. 1 and - and a. Forms: 

4 7 dismail, 4-5 dia(o rriale, 5 dysmal, -roel, 
-mol, 6 diesmoll, dismolde, 6-7 Sc. dismail, 

6 - dismal. [Mentioned in 1256 as the Knglish or 
Anglo-French name for Fr. les tnals jours : whence 
it appears to he OF. dis mat « I.. dies mali evil 
days, unlucky days. It was thus originally a sub- 
stantive of collective meaning ; when ‘ day * was 
added, making 4 dismal days of. ‘ summer days / 

4 toiler days'), its attributive use passed into an 
adjective, and, its original application being ob- ( 
soured, it was finally before 1600 extended from 1 
day, days , to be a general attribute. See Note at 
end of this article.] 

A. sbf (The original use.) 

f 1 . The dies mali , evil, unlucky, or unpropitious 
days, of the medieval calendar, called also dies 1 
- Egypt iati , 4 Egipcian dates* (see Egyptian 1 b) ; 1 
hence, by extension, Evil days (generally), days of 
disaster, gloom, or depression, the days of old age. ! 

The dies mali were Jail. 1, 25 ; Feb. 4, 26 ; March i, 28 ; 
April jo, a© ; May 3, 25; June 10, ifi ; July 1 1, 22 ; Aug. 1, , 
^o; Sept. 3, 21; Oct. 3, 22; Nov. 5, 28 ; Dec. 7, 22. 1 
They arc said to have been called * Igyptinu d*»>s’ lm( arise - 
first discovered or computed by Egyptian a>troIogc»s ; | 
though some niedueval writers connected them with the 
plagues of ancient Egypt (cf. the Chaucer quot. 1369, whcic 
the word appears to be treated as OF. tits mat, t<*n evils, nr 
plagues, plagne\ see Prof. Skcat’s note, Chatucr I. 493); , 

.some, still more fancifully, asso< lated them with the gloom J 
of ' Egyptian * darkness, j 

[i#$6 see Note below .J c 1300 Langto/s'% ( In on. (Rolls 1 1 , j 
358), Cambr. MS. Gg. I. I. (t. *310', (Satirical Verses on 1 
Baliol) Begkot an bride, Rede hun at ride hi the dismalt* 

[ rime liale]. e 1369 Ciiavclm Dethe Blamulu 1206, I trowe 
hyt was in the dismalie, That was the .x. woundes of Egiptc. , 
a 1400 Pystyll of .Susan 305 t>ou hast Ibcprcscdent, he peple 
to steere, pou dotest now on pin olde tos in pe dismale (tc rr. 
in pin olde days, in pin chief. c 1400 A pot. Loll. 93 A way- 
tip not peis Egipcian daies, pat wc call d)smnl. 

B. adj. [orig. attnbutive use of A.] 

+1. Of days : Of or belonging to the dies mali ; i 
unlucky, unpropitious. Oh. 

<ri400 Beryn 650 So trew ly for the Pardoncre, it was adismol 
day. c \4 moL\ixs.S tory Thebes 111.(1561) 3700/1 Hcrdiscmalc 
date* and her fatal houres. *548 Ckanmkk Catech. B vi b, 
Other .. thjnko that when the Sonne, Moone, or any other 
planetcs is in this or y* signe, it is an vnlucky thing to enter- 
prise this or that, and vpon such dismolde daies (as they 
call them) they will begin no new enterprise. *35 a Hci cn 1 , 
Dismall dayes, atri dies. Hies AC^iptiaci. 1560 Br. j. P11 - 
kinoton L.xp. Aggeus i, Bviijb, Why shall we then be 
bolde to call them euyll, infortunatc, and dysmall dayes V. . 
Why shal they not prosper on those dayes, as well as on 
other? *976 Fleming Pano/t. Fpist. 24 If she had now 
escaped her dismall dayc : yet, doubtlesse . . within a fewc 
yeares her life would have ended. 1590 Si enskr T\ Q. 11. . 
vii. 26 An ugly feend, more fowle than dismalt day. 1608 ' 
Br, Hall Char. 1’irtucs <V T. 88 (, Superstitions ) If his , 
journey began . . on the dismall day : or if he stumbled at 
the threshold. 1618 Bolton Floras 12 Hee .. distinguisht 
the ycere into twelue months, and markt out which dayes 
were luckie, and which were dismall. [*738 Bikui Life 
Milton M.’s Wkx. 1738 I. 75 Before that dismal 30th of 
January that his Majesty’s Life was taken away.] 

1 2 . Of other things : Boding or bringing misfor- 
tune and disaster ; unlucky, sinister, malign, fatal. 

>$88 Greknk Perimedes 9 Seest thou not a dismal l in- 
fluence, to inflict a dispairtng chaos of confused mishaps. 
>593 Shaks. 3 Hen. V! % 11. vi. 58 Now death shall stop tu» 


diMhall threatning sound, And his ilbboadiiig tongue, no 
more shall speake JbtH. 111. ii 41 A Raucns Note, Whose 
dUmaU tune bereft my Vitall powres. *63* J. Hayward ti. 
Biondi's Lromena i.y S>uch like h»\e . could not piove to 
her otherwise than dismail and unluckic. {» Dk\ ucn 
Ktval Ladies x. m. It was that dismal Night Which tor< 
my Anchor up.J 

o. Of the nature of misfortune or disastci ; 
disastrous, calamitous. (Now ta/t, and associated 
with sense 5.) 

>59* Siiaks. Bom. <V Jul is. iii. i<> My dismail Sceane, I 
needs must act alone. 1599 ‘1. .Silknwinnx {7 

A little dismail hre whole townes hath buind, A little wmdc 
doth spicad that disiuall lire. 1638 Sir T Hi rhiri J rar. 
(ed. a) 188 Many dismail showre*of Hurts and stones 1655 
Sianlly Hist. Philos. Biog. (1701) 1 3 Epilepsies, Convul- 
sions ami other Dismal and AHrightinK Distempeis. 17*1 


sions and other Dismal and Atf righting Distenipeis. 171a 
Audi son Sped . No. ^18 F6 Torments, W<miihN, Deaths, and 
the like dismal Accidents. >777 Waison Philip 1 1 (179 p 
II. \u. 91 Involved in this dismal catastrophe. t8$6 Aiks. 
Browning Aur. Leigh v. 433 If this then be success, ’t is 
dismnller Than any failures. 

4 . Causing dismay ; terrible, dreadful, dire. Now 
in weakened sense (associated with 5 ' : ('ausing 
gloom or dejection, depressing, wretched, misetablt*. 

1588 biiAKs. Tit. A. 111. i. 262 Be thin dismail sight Mlm 
closing vp of our most wretched eyes. 1605 — Math. v. 
ij My Fell of haire Would at a dismail Ticalise low/e, and 
stirre As life were in’t. 1686 HoRNi-t k C ruaf Jesus ii 24 
ihc Devil appeared unto him in a. most dismal shape. 
■ 7 «* Pope Dutn. ill. 269 Dire is the conflict, dismal is tin 
dm. 1770 Goldsm. Pes. Till. 204 Full well the busy 
whisper circling round Conveyed the dismal tidings when 
he frowned. >8ao W. Ir\ ini, SI etc A Bk . I. is 'I’he sight of 
this wreck . gave rise to many dismal anecdotes. 187$ 
JoWMi Plato (cd 2) V. 460 These things when spoken to 
a multitude, .take up a dismal length of time. 

5 . Of a character 01 aspect that causes gloom 
and depression ; depressingly dark, sombre, gloomy, 
dreary, of cheerless. 

PiMtialln lence , Carl} !e\ nickname for Political Economy. 
iti cat Dismal Swamp (U.S.) : see C- 5. 

1617 Minsiii u Dtutor % Dismail. . It signified) also Parle. 
1631 (lOiv.h Clod's Arrows i. $ 23. ^o On a sudden was 
that fairc skic turned into a sulphunous and most dismail 
skic. 1614 Sir T.H kriikrt Trav. 146 Blackc is not knowne 
aiming them, they sny tis dismail and a signe of hell and 
soiiowe. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Toy. l.evant 48 'Ihc Ghast- 
liness of the Pros|»ect is heighten’d by the Pine-Trees, that 
t.est a dismal Shade. 1793 Swi aion F.dy stone L. i 311 
It looked very dismal and threatening all the time, 1649 
Carlvi v. Nigger fntstiou, Misi. Ess. (1872) VII. 84 'Ihc 
Social Science— not a * gay science’, but a rueful,— whi< Ii 
finds the secret of this Universe in ‘supply and demand ' 
what we might call, by way of eminence, the drsninl sitcntc. 
x8$o Latter-d. Tamph. 1 y (1872) 1 19 < lood monitions, ns to 
several things, do he ip this Professor of the dismal sueiuc. 
1873 III alk Pr. Thule i, What a wild and dismal country was 
tins which lay. .all around him ! 188a Carden 28 Jan. 54/2 

'J he fogs in London this week have been about at their dis- 
mallcM, 

Jig. 1871 Morlpy To/taii e (1886) 24b Dim trines which 
bad natuially sprung up in the dismal age when the Catholu 
system acquired substance and shujie. 

b. Of sounds: Dreary, cheerless, woeful. (In Into 
use chiefly j ufjeitive, as in f>.) 

>593 [see 2]. <11700 B. E. Put. Cant. ( r, w, Dismal 

ditty . a P-alin at the Callow-,. 1703 Damiii u Toy. III. 1 ,1 
Whales .. blowing and making a very dismal noise. 1719 
Dp Fol Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 350 The dismallest bowlings of 
wolves. 1794 Mrh. Kalktlii m Myst. Udoipho i, Afar in the 
w'chhIs they raise a dismal shout, a 1839 Pkafd Poems (1864) 

I . JjsQ And heartl her singing a lively song, In a very dismal 
lone. 1874 Mic klltmw aIip Mod. Tar. Chart /us 80 'J he 
dismal groans of the harmonium. 1894 Black muiil J'ci/j- 
tross 5b A dismal w ail of anguish. 

0. Of a character or aspect denoting gloom or 
depression ; (subjectively, gloomy 01 miserable. 

1705 BosMA.n Guinea 403 You may be surpriz'd that 
these poor Wretches should wear Hals, Pctuko, K(. 
w lu< h they do 111 a very nartu ular dismal manner. <1171$ 

1 * 1 knft Ov<n ‘Time (1706) 1 . 329 Wrote dismal letters to 
Court. 1786 Got dsm. Tic. IT. v ii, The only tli*nm! figure 
in a group of merry faces, *771 Junius Lett, lxvii. ni>, 

I thiiik you should suffer your dismal Countenance to clear 
up, 18*7 W. Ikmnu ( apt. Bonneville II. 14 Gathering the | 
mangled U>dies of the slain . . the warriois returned, in dis- J 
mal procession, to the village. 1 

quasi-rtf/r/. *757 Mrs. E. Griii iiii Lift, betw, IT my 
Frances (1767) 1 . 64, 1 fear it was a dismal penned piece. 1 

C. 2/'.- [Elliptical or absolute use of B.] ' 

fl. A dismal person, a. The devil, b. A fu- j 
ncral mute. Oh. j 

7 a 1500 Pi tests of Pcblts in Pinkerton Poems Ktfr, I 

J. tj (Jam ) Never bot by the dysuiel, or the devil. 1570 

I ,!.\ in Man i p. 13/30 Y® dismail, dcuill, diaboLus. 1708 Rtpty 
.Swift's BnXerstaff detected Wks. x 7 s S IF » ib} Away . ^ 

into your flannel gear .. here Is a whole pack of dismaU 
coining to you with their black equipage. 

t 2. * '1 he designation of a mental disease, must 
probablv, melancholy * (Jam.), hypochondria. Oh. 

ax 605 Montgomphip Fly ting w. Polwart 31^ The doit 
and the dismail, indifTercntlie dclt. 

1 3 . fl. Mourning garments. Oh. 


there is now no hope from any Quarter whatever. 1836 
Marry \t Mia’s A. Easy xxxni, He nax frightened that poor 
old woman into the dismals. *893 Edna Lyall to Bight 
thi II rong 1 . 44 What buninesH have you to indulge in a 
til of the dismals oil this gala-day? 

b. //. Expressions of gloom or despondency. 

1774 |. Q AimiH Lam. Lett. <1876' 16 Their mutual re- 

pi o.u hes, their declamations . .their triumphs and defiance^, 
then dismals and prophecies, ate all delusion 

c. //. Ihpicsstng circumstances, miseries. 

18*9 .spotting Mag. aXI V. 107 Quitting the diurnal-. I 
must iclate an amusing anecdote. *865 Reader 95 Feb. 
n \ She harps upon the petty annoyances of her drear) 
poverty, and on other dismals of life. 

5 . A local name oi dreary tincts of swampy 
land on the eastern sea-board of the United States, 
cf. m North Cniolina. 

1763 G Wasiiim.ion IT* it. (1889^ II. 198, s miles from the 
afotesau! mills, near to which the Dismal runs. tBia II. 
Wiuiaws lint. N. t ato/ina II. 180 Such are the Dismal**, 
so railed, and the other great swamps that are numeiou* in 
the flat (ountr). 1856 Oimsikd .Slave .States 129 ‘1 hr 
‘Great Dismal Swamp’, with the smaller * Dismals of 
the sa me clmuutri, along the North Caiolma Coast. 

D. Comb., n* dismal-dreaming. 

1599 Siiaks. Past. Ptlgi . 200 And dri\«s away d.nk dismal 
dooming night. 

| Nate. As to the identity of dismal with OF. ( *- A Y.)dis 
M.il.- L. dus' mail, Stic Professor Skeat in l fans. Philol. 
Sot. 1888, p. ?. Already in 1617, Muishcu (whose own 
memory doubtless re« ailed the time when dismal was used 
only to qualify da) s) detised it from’ L. Has mains , aneuill 
and vnbappir time’, F.aily couol»<>iativr evidence conics 
bom OF. and Icelandic sources. (1) 'lbe Anglo- Freiu l» 
Ait de Kalender of Rauf de Lintiuni, iasb(MS.S at Glas- 
gow', Oxford, Cambridge ; extr.it t- p» inted by M. Paul Meyti 
in his offn ial Rapport on Documents Manumits de Pan. 
1 icnne literature tie la brain e, Paris 1H71, pp. *27-9), has a 
passageof sixty lines on the Dies malt , beginning ’Otcdinui 
des jours dcnict/, Que \ous dismal ( Bod by MS. dismol) ap- 
pellet* * [Now shall I tell of the forbidden days, Whu h )ou 
(.all dismal ), and blither on ’ Dismal les appelcnt plusour-, 
(Vocst a diic les mats jouis \ Dismal several call them,'! hat 
is to say the tvil days). Here dismal is given as the equi- 
valent of 4 uiuls jours ’, evil da>s. 

(2) A short Icelandic treatise in a Copenhagen MS. (Amisi- 
Magnaran 350, written 1 363, If. 148#*). begins ‘Her gieimi 
iiiii dismala daga. 'J’ueii eiujx'ir tlngar 1 huernim manadi 
er at bokinali k.illnz dies mali . tnn | at b)di/ illir dag.u * 

| Here tells of the dismal da) s. 'J here are two da) s in every 
month that in the book language (Latin) me (ailed dies 
malt , and that is interpreted ‘evil days *J. I hr w-ord dismal 
is not Norse, and must have been learned from England La - 
foie 1303. In dismala daga, it is probably an ad), umus 
pb, but may be a sb. gc n. pi , ‘days of lbe di-mals’. Both 
ihe AF. and the kelaudu treatises give a list of the dis mal 
01 dies mali , identical with that given hy various medi.cval 
wiiters, and computable by the mnemonic distiili given by 
Du Cange s.v. Dies .Fgiptiau: see whm: i above J 

t Di smal, v. Oh. nomewd. [f. prcc. ndj ] 
intr. Tu feci dismal or melancholy. 

1780 Mad. D’Amhi.av Piaiy (1843) I. 3^4 Mi-s L. sung 
vmious old elegies . . O ! how I dtsmalkd in hearing tin in. 

DismaXity jlizm t u liti). [f. Dihmai. a. -p -it\ .J 
Dismal quality or state ; an instance of this. 

1714 Mandi'\ 11 Li Lab. Bees (172s) L 291 A Ixggar. .assists 
liis cant with .1 doleful tone and a study'd tlismalHy of gts- 
lure-. *779 Mai*. I)’Aki*i.\y Diary , Lit. .Susan Burney 
•5 Aug., After ten we took a comfortable walk, whi( h main 
up for our late dismalities. 1867 Mrsn Bkaoi*on Birds tf 
I'rey \, ui, 'I hr desert of Sahara is some what dismal . hut 
in it* diMtiuhty there is at least a flavour of romance. 1800 
H. M. Sianli.y .sp in Lit. World ir July 33/2 The disman- 
tles of thr man li from the Albert Nyan/a to the East C(*ast. 

Bi’smalise, V. [See -1/K.J Dans. To make 
or render dismal. Hence Diamaliscd ///. a 
. *734 J .ai*y M. W. Mon 1 A(. ir Let. to Duchess oj Poi Hand 
(iBcKy) I. 19 Dismal fuie», which by my art I dhunali/ed ten 
times moi r. 1885 Masson Cai/ylex. 26 A dull and dismal* 
i .ed blur of the facts. 

Di smally, adv. [f. Dismal a. -ly '/.] In 
a dismal manner ; dreadfully; gloomily, dolor* 


my lady is deck a out in her dismals, perhaps she rnay take 
a fancy to faint. 

4 . fl. a. Dow spirits, the dumps, the 4 blues’. 

176* Foote Lyar 11. Wks. 1799 I. 298 He. .seems entirely 
wrapt up in the dismals. >777 J. Q, Adams in Fain. Lett. 
(1876) 205 The spleen, the vapors, tnc dismnU, the horrors 
seem to have seized our whole State, a 1834 Lamb Final 
Mem. v. To Mrx. Haslitt 333 When we are in the dunials 


, *734 } .ai*y M. W. Mon i ago Let. to Duchess oj Dot Hand 
(1809) 1 . 19 Dismal fates, which by my art I dismali/ed ten 
tunes moi r. 1885 Mahhon Carlylex. 26 A dull and dismal* 
i-.cd blur of the facts. 

Di smally, udv. [f. Dismal a. + -ly 1.] In 
a dismal manner ; dreadfully; gloomily, dolor* 
ously. 

a 1660 Hammond Rev. i\. ( K.), A lion gauing or yawning 
from hi** prey, and the blc»od of it al*out nis mouth, looks 
very dismally. 1670 Kachari* tout. Cltigy 95 If be be 
either notoriously ignorant or dismally poor. 1709 Sirt'.i.i 
Taller No. 38 P 6, 1 dismally dread the Multiplication of 
these Moitals under, .a settled Peace. *794 Wordsw'. Guilt 
\ .Sonow xlii, Dismally tolled that night the city clock ! 
1840 Dickknh Barn. Budge i, The wind howled dismally 
ainon^ the bare branches of the trees. 1874 Morli-y ( <>w- 
piomise( 1886) ir,* T'heir doctrine was dismally insufficient, 
atul sometimes.. directly vicious. 

Bi’smalneBs. [f. ns prcc. 4 - -nkhhJ Thr 
quality of being dismal ; depressing dreariness or 
gloom ; dolcfuincas. 

x6so Siikiion Quix. HI. xxxiv. 245 'Ihe Night came on 
..not v* light and mini.. but a 1 eriaiu Disriialness it had. 
1653 Gataklr Tmd. Annot Jer. 42 All the dismalnts . . 
should be over, as soon as the interruption of those radiant 
rayes were rermroved. 183s /s.r antiin r 6s/x He is like to the 
raven in the dismulnes* ( flits ( roak. 1879 Bf a< k Mac lead 
of D. xv, 1 he dismalue&s of l*eing alone here, eat* more and 
more into my heart. 

Biftm&n (dismiCiO* V. [f. Dih- ; 4- Man sb."] 

+ 1 . trans. To undo as a man ; to deprive of what 
constitutes the man. Ode 

16x7 47 Felt 11 am Resolves 1. xlvii. 149 Man by death is 
absolutely divided and diitnanM. 1633 Earl Manuk Al 
Mondo (1636) 163 There is no spcctucle. .more terrible, than 
to behold a dying man, to &tand by, and ace a man di»* 
manned. *651 N. Bacon Disc. Gtrvt. Eng. iu i. (1739) 6 All 
in faint in that man that bath once dUmanned himself. 

- i 



DISMAIf ACLE. 


DISMAYFULLY. 


2 . To deprive la country, etc ) ot men. 

1W3 Kingian k Crimea !. ,\iv. 39} 'Huh is why I base 
« ho*en to say that France dUinanncd. 

t Diamam&ole, v. Oh. rare. rDi>- 7 a.] 
tram. To free from mnnaclea or blmcklca. 

1627-47 Felt ham Resolves 31 1 Till U [the soul] be dis- 
manacled of the 1 lodging He*h. a 1641 Hi*. Mot nt agu . it G 
.% Mon.(ut^) jt) Such t’aitifes as ..arc disnmnncled, un- 
shackled, ratted un. 

t Dismand, -matrnd, r. oh. [ad. Sp. 

desmandar to countermand, itfl, des/nandarse to 
disband, stray Irom the flock, obs. It. dismandani 

* in (Jrison is taken when a hor*e doth flie or depart 
out of the ring or compasse where he is ridden 9 
(Florio), f. dcs-, Dis- 4 + mandat , L. mandate to 
command.] reft. To disband, to go off duty. 

1598 Bakki i /'/nor. Warres i\. i. 98 Vpon small occasions 
doc they dismundc themsHucs /hid. 103 Not to suffer any 
souldic 1 to disiuauiulc lumselfe . . v mill the whole Regiment 
l»c nil entred. 

t Disma’ngle, v. Ob*, ran*. [Djn- 5.] trans. 
Fo cut in pieces; -Mangle. Hence + Die- 
mangling ///. a. Oh. 

i( 1 m D. Pell fw/r.Sea 392 Ships.. in which Ive murder, 
ing (Tuns, mortal engines, and dismantling bullets. Ibid. 
61 1 I locks bc-deckcd with all sorts of dismantling bullets. 

Dismantle (disnucmt’l), v. [ad. obit. F. des- 
manteller 4 to take a mans cloake off his backc ; 
also, to dismantle, raze, or beat downc the walls 
of a fortresse* (Cotgr. i6u\ mod.F. ddmanteler, 
f. des- Dis- 4 + mantelet to cloak, Mantle.] 

1 1 . trans. To divest of a mantle or cloak ; to un- 
cloak. lit. ond Jig. Also b. intr, (for re/l.) Obs. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. xxiii. § 33 He must take heed 
he shew not himselfe dismantelled and exposed to m orne 
and iniitry. x6tt Shake. Wint. T. iv. iv. 666 Muffle youi 
face, Dismantle you, and . . disliken The truth of your own 
seeming. .*.3 Cockikam, Dismantle, to vncloath one. 

Noams Pract. Dial. 57 When the warm influence of 
a like-perswadcd Princes Favour, ins ites him to come abroad 
and dismantle his Secrecies. 

b. .638 Sik T, Hi hiii si Tmv. (cd. 0 33 A delicious 
streame .refreshes the fields, fencing Flora to dismantle. 

2 . To divest or strip of (any clothing, covering, 
protection, or the like). 

1602 Swaks. I him. ri. it. 393 This Rcalmc dismantled was 
of louc himselfe. 16^4 H. L’Lstkanc.e Okas. / (1655) 55 
Authority, whereof if Soveraignty be once dismantled, once 
stript, she is soon trampled upon. 1674 N. Cox Conti. Re- 
treat. 11. (1677) 166 Pluming, is aftci the Hawk hath seized 
her Prc)vand dismantles it of the Feathers. 1784 CowrtR 
Task vi. 178 All this uniform uncoloured scene Shall lie dis- 
mantled of its fleecy load. i8ax Compk W\fe 111. 161 The 

* hm dismantled of its beard. 1879 F. Pollok Sport lint. 
Burma It 11 . 7^ Houses .dismantled of their roofs. 

1 3 . To strip off or icmovc (that which covers'). 

1603 Shahs. Lear 1. i. 230 To dismantle So many folds «.f 
fauour. 1647 Ward Sim/. Codiet (1843) 26 Such exotic 
garbes, us .dismantles their native lustre. 

4 . To strip (any thing) of the necessary equip- 
ment, furniture, or apparatus, to unfurnish ; esp. to 
strip (a fortress) of its defences and equipments ; to 
strip (a vessel) of its sails, rigging, etc., to unrig. 

t6ot Holland Pliny 1 . 136 The Pcmians caused this H> p* 
parenum to be dismantled. 1630 Fuli eh Holy War in iv. 
(1647) 114 Snladinc . dismantled ull his cities in the Holy 
land. *771 Ann. Reg. 237/2 The Favorite frigate shall be 
dismantled, by putting her rudder on shore. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Leicester, before the castle was dis- 
mantled, it was a prodigious building. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. 11 . 198 When Greece was dismantled by the Romans. 
1843 Pkiscoit Me.tito (1850) I. 226 One of those tempests 
..fell with terrible force on the little navy, dismantling 
some of the ships.. 1891 T. W, Rkii> I.ije Ed. Ho to; Jit on 1 . 
x. 449 Engaged, .in dismantling the rooms, .which had been 
for so many years his home in London 
Jig. *792 W. Roberts Look 1 r-on (1794) I. 431. No. 30 
Calculated. .to dismantle the mind and scatter its materials 
of knowledge. 

6. To render ^fortifications, or the like) useless 
for their purpose ; to pull down, take to pieces, 
destroy, raze. 

1379 Fenton GuLtlard. i\. 153 Ihc Florcntins .. bound 1 
them selues . . to dismantle euen to the earth, the hastillion 
which had so much molested the Stcnnuys. 1381 Mull aster 
Positions \i. (1887) 42 Vntill such time, as nature shall dis- 
mantle, and pull it Ithe body! dowue her selfe. *633 H. 
Coo a N Ir. Pinto's 7 rare xxxviu. 153 Causing all the walls of | 
it to be dismantelled, he razed the place quite to the ground. 
167a Comber Com/. Temple 1. f 1 <R.)Sin .. defaccth its 
lieauty. dismantles its strength, and brings down its highest 
and noblest faculties. ?«S 3 Sir H. Dolglas fit Hit. Undoes 
l«»d. 3)371 Theguii was dismounted, .the carriage dismantled 
and conveyed piecemeal to the opposite shore. 

Hence Dlsma ntling vbl. si. ; Dlsmantler, one 
who dismantles or strips. 

1611 Cotgr., Desmantellement, a dismantling. 2649 Milton 
Af 4 <M.xxi.WkH. (1847) 323/1 For the dismantling of his 
letters he wishes * they may be covered with the cloak of 
confusion ’. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 77 The dismantling of I 
the Nymphs is abo an additional Task in reference to the 
Workers. 1738 Monthly Err. 534 The dismantles of our 
woods and groves. 1889 A then, rum 9 N ov. 596 /j The utterly 
wanton dismantling of the Guesten Hall [at Worcester], 
Disma ntled, /pi. a. [f. prcc. + -ed C] De- 
prived of clothing, equipment, or fortifications. 

*8°o E. Hi oi’Nrtr Conestaggio 309 The citie of Angraand 
all other places being dismantled and weake, they nad no 
Other defence then the landing, a 1800 Cowper Iliad (td . ») 
xii. 486 The dismantled wall. tStt Fnvkman Norm. Cong. 
>1876111. vni. 207 He repaired and garrisoned the dismantled 
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fortress. 1879 h \mk\k St. Paul (1883) 244 'I he driven di»* 
mantled hulk. 

Disma ntlement, [f. ns prcc. t- -me>t : cf. 
mod.F, dimantblement, older desmantellement.] 
The Act or proccsa of dismantling. 

1870 Daily A*nvx 22 Dec., The fortincations on the horse- 
shoe enceinte . . are now also undergoing a vigorous process 
of dismantlement . 1878 Symonds Crk. Poets Scr. 11. ix. 312 

Then came the dismantlement of Athens by Lysander. 188s 
Standard 14 July. The ultimatum then gave the choice of 
dismantlement or bombardment. 

Disma*rblo, v. [Dih- 7.] Dans. To Ircc fiom 
■ marble, diveut oi marble-like appearance. 

1 >8to W. Twlok Hist. Surv. Genu, Poetry II. 397 Dis 
1 m.irblcd, free, he stalk* around. 1833 M. Arnold Poems, 

1 ) onth <V C aim 3 'I'here’s nothing can dismarhle now The 

' smooth 1 te.sH of that limpid blow. 

t Disma*roh v V. Obs. [ad. 16th e. F. dt\s- 
t mmch-ct * to atep, or goe, backc . . to retire . . looxc 
gtound’ (Cotgr. ], f. de j- Dih- 4 + manlier t<» 

) MAiuii.] intr. To march or fall back, to retreat; 
to inarch off, retire, lienee + Disma rohing vbl. sb. 
139 6 life Statutes beg 225 He LScanderlieg] di*nmrched 
' therefore with as great secrecy as jiossible. 1600 Hoi.lani> 
Livy 11. lxid. 86 '1 he enemies dismarchcd away [abennt 1 
as speedely as they could. 1623 Dingiiam Xenophon 115 'Fo 
dismarch from an enemy, was cucr held dishonourable by a 
man of valour 1633 IIakrh‘1 e Mil. Disci/l. lxxxu. (1643) 
^34 Of disiuarching, or firing in the Rccre. 

t Di»ma*rcn, sb. Obs . rare. [ad. 16th c. F. 
desutarche , f. desmarcher : see prec.] A retreat. 

1600 Holland Liry xxv. xxxiii. ^74 lh« enemie . . tiaccd . 
him liard at hedes iti his dismarch [aoenntinm). \ 

Diima rk, 7’. rare. [ad. obs. F. desmarqtter , 
, , now dlmarqno ) * to take away the markc from ’.] i 
Dans. To deprive of (distinguishing) marks. | 

Thomas oj Reading in 'l homs Prose Rom. (1858) I. 
136 Then before the horse should go from thence, he would . 
<1 Lanark c him. *894 BhuA-io. Mag. Dec. 850/t Before the 1 
horse left this, the man dismnrked him, cropped his ears, etc. ! 
Disma rket, v. [Di8-7b.] trans. To deprive 
of the legal character and privileges of a market. 

1878 Patty Nnvs 13 Dec., The Court proposed to dismarket 
the two existing Lcadcnhall markets, and had . . applied to 1 
Parliament for the requisite powers. 

t Diam&'rry, V. Obs. ran. [ad. i6thc. F. 
dr s mane t 4 todiuorcc, vnwed, or vnmarrie * (Cotgr.), 
f. des-y DiS' 4 + matter to Marry.] trans. To 
annul the marriage of. 

1323 Ld. Berners Proiss . II. cxc. [clxxwi J 383 He was 
dismaryed, and maryed agayne to another gentylwoman. 

+ Dlsma'rshall, v. Obs. we- [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To derange, disorder, throw into confusion. 

1630 Drumm. of Hawtii. T leavers Sion 31 What was dis- 
marshalled late . . Is now most perfect s*en. 

t Diima'lk, V. Obs. [ad. obs. F. dcs masquer 
4 to vnmaske, discouer, pull, or take off his maske* 
(Cotgr.), f. dcs Djs- 4 4- masque Mask.] trans . 
To divest of a mask or covering ; to unmask. 

*588 Shakr. L. L. L. v. ti. 296 Fnire Iaidies maskt, aie 
Roses in their bud : Dismaskt .Are Angels vailing clouds, 
or Roses blowne. 1599 Sandys Euro/ee S/ec. (1632) 184 Their 
plausible pretences being now di'smasked. 1633 T. Stai - 
1 okd Pac. Hib. 1.(1821) 1 r Fo dismaske themselves of that 
doakc of subjection which before they pretended. 1651 
1 Walton in Reiiq. ! Cot ton (1672) 213 The Marquess., 
thought best to disma.sk his Beard. 

Diimast (dismersf \ r>. [f. Dim- 7 a + Mart 

sb . ; cf. F. dthmUer, obs. de Anas ter (1680 in Ilat/.- 
Parm.).] trans. To deprive (a ship) of masts; to 
break down the masts of. 

*747 dealt. Mag. XVII. 486 She fired single guns at 
us, in order to dismast Us. 1748 Anson’s Coy. it. v. 172. 
1823 Lingawd Hist. Eng. VI. 17 His ship was quickly dis- 
masted by the superior tire of his adversary. 1843 Prescott 
Me.xico (1850) 1 . 200 A furious storm . , dismasted his ship. 

Hence Dismasted. p/l. a . ; aho Di»ma *tm#nt 

[cf. F. dt*miUemcnf\ % f Di*m**8tTir8, the action of 
dismasting a ship. 

it8j Falconer Slti/iur. n. 749 The hull dismasted there 
awnilc may ride. 1781 Arbuthnoi in ICestm. fltag. I X. 265 
My letter . . will have acquainted their Lordships with the | 

. . dismasturc of the Bedford, in u gale of wind. 1828 
Wt bstkr refers to Marsh all for Dismastment. 1868 Morris 
t arthly Par. I. 98 Leaky, dismasted, a most helpless prey 
To winds and waves. 

Disma*tch, V. rare, [Dis- 6.] trans. Xot 
to match or suit. Hence 2>i«m*‘to2iin«nt. 

i39t Syla fstir Du Bartas 1. v. 907 Blush not (my book) 
nor think it thee dismatches,To l>earc about vpon thy paper- j 
Tables, Flies, Butterflies, (etc.). 1847 Mr*. Gore ( 'as/les in 
the A ir iv. (Hoppe), The dismatchment of the furniture. 

t Dismaw, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 c.] trans. ! 
To empty out from the maw. ! 

1620 Shelton Quiv. IV. vii. 50 You may dismaw all that ' 
you have in your troubled heart and grieved entrails. | 

Dismay (dism/ 1 '), sb. [f. Dismay v. Cf. Sp. 1 
dcs mayo a swoon, dismay, Pg. desmaio a fainting 
fit, It. (Kortlng, 2960', Irom the concsp. vbs. J 
Utter loss of moral courage or resolution in pros- 
]>ect of danger or difficulty ; faintness of heart from 
terror or from feeling of inability to cope with peril 
or calamity. 

1390 SfKMSFR F. Q. it* xi. 41 Awhile he stood in this aston- 
ishment, Vet would he not for all his great dismay Give over 
to effect hU first intent. 1596 Shake. Merck. V. 111. ii. 61 
With much more dismay I view the fight, then thou that 


mak’st the fray. 1667 Mil ion L. 11. 422 Each In other’s 
count’nancc red lii* own dismay. 1740 Pitt Atneid vn 1. 
(R.), Ev*n hell’s grim porter shook with dire dismay, mi 
Cow per Iliad xii. 54 He no dismay Conceives or terror in nix 
noble heart. 1838 W. I rung Astoria 111 . 56 Our unfor- 
tunate travellers, contemplated their situation .. in perfect 
dixmay. 1838 Thirlw all Greece X . xl. 144 An eclipse of the 
sun spread universal dismay at Thebes. 1863 Geo. El.toi 
Romo/a 1. xii, [She] lifted . . her hands in mute dismay. 

+ b. Dismaying influence or operation. Oh. 

1394 Spi-nser A mon th Ixxxvii, 1 wander us in darkenessc 
of the night, Affrayd of every dangers least dismny. 1398 
- T . 0 . \ . ii. 50 Like an a ship, whom cruell tempest drives 
Cpon a nnrke with horrible dismay. 

Di*may (dism« 7,, )t 7 '. 1 Forms: 3-4 demay y e, 
4 demay ^e, deemai, 4-5 dismay©, dyamay, 4- 
di«may,(4-6dismaie,5 deamaye.dis-, dysamayV 
[ApITcars to represent an OF. or AF. t y\sc*desmater, 
dDnaier (Valsgr. has a pa. pple. dismay*) - Sj>, 
lies may ar 4 to dismay, to discourage . . to swoune * 
Minsheu), l*g. desmaiar , It. sm agave 4 to trou- 
ble, to vexe, to annoy* (Florio), Romanic type 
*dismagdre , f. dis- , Dim- 4 4 -mag-, npp. ad. OHO. 
magan to be powerful or able (sec May 7a); cl. 
Amay, Khmay, representing the ordinary OF. form 
cs mater :—*c.\m agate.] 

1. trans. r Fo deprive of moral courage at the 
]>rospcct of peril or trouble ; to appal or paralyze 
with fear or the feeling of being undone ; utterly 
to discourage, daunt, or dishearten, rejl. t To be 
tilled with dismay; to lose courage entirely. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. (1724) 156 He wende fork* and »<qte out 
here fon, Some hco fonae ligge slepc, heo demayde hem 
anon. 13.. Guy ICanv. (A.) 1645 Nowc go]> Gij sore den- 
maid, Hix woundes him han iucl ufreyd. c 1340 Gain, tl-G>» 
Knt. 470 Dcrc dame, to day demay yow neuer. c 1330 Will. 
Paterae 3800 potqh be mam mo h*u* ?e, dismaie ye 
noun berfore. 1413 Ptlgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxviii. 
64 He helde hym self ahasshed, and desmayed. c 1430 Lydg. 
('/iron. Troy v. xxxv i. In herte for loue disamayde. 1^77 
It. Googe fterextadi s Husb. 111. (1586) 154 That both with 
his barking he may discover, and with his sight dismay the 
I hecfe. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr Eas. Avni, Let not this 
dismay Thee. 1781 Gibbon Ijed. 4 F. II. xlvi. 730 The 
enemies were dispersed and dismayed. 1837 Long f. Gold. 
Leg. 1. Chamber in Castle Vautsberg , I heard . . Of your 
maladies. .Which neither astonished nor dismayed me. 
f 2 . To defeat or rout by sudden onslaught. Obs. 
[Cf. 1297 in 1.) 1596 Sfenser F. Q. v. ii. 8 He. .there as- 
j saics His foe confused. '1 hat horxe and man he equally dis- 
1 mnies. Ibid. m. x. 13 When the bold Centaurex made ihat 
I liloudy fray With the fierce Ioipithes which did them dismay. 
| + 3 . intr. To become utterly discouraged or faint- 

hearted. Oh. 

a 1375 Joseph A rim. 31 Whon loxeph hcldc ]>cr-of, he bad 
hem not dcinayjcn. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiy. v. Be 
«»f good there, and for nothyng dixmaye. 1578 ']'. N. tr. 
Com/. W. tmiia 227 For all those braeges Cortez dismaide 
I not. 1391 Siiaks. i Hen. Cl, ill. iii. 1 liixmay not (Princes) 
I at this act ideal. iso6 J. Nordi.n ( *itle\ A Christian . . In- 
I couragement vnto alf English Subiecls not to dismaie at tlu: 
1 Spanish Threats. 

t Dismay*, v.- Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dim- 7 a + 
May sb.] Dans . To strip of May-blossom. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Cut. (1 888) 99 And may, dL- 
mayed, Thy coronet must l>e. 
t Dismayd, f/l. a. (In Spenser.) Explained 
by editors, for ^ dis made, i. e. mis- made, mis-shapen. 

1390 Scenskr F. Q. 11. xi. ir Whose hideous shapes weic 
like to feendes of hell, Some like to houndes, some like lo 
Apes, dismayd. 

Dismayed (dismal *d), p/l. a. Also 4 denmaid, 
6 dismade, 6-8 -mai(©)d. [f. Dismay t \1 f -kb 1 ] 
Overwhelmed with fear, etc. ; appalled. 

* 5*3 MokE in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 765 The Queene 
. . sate alone alowe . . all desolate, and dismayed.^ 1361 
Hollybusii Horn. A/otk. aan, Then is he holve dismade 
and heavy. 1624 Capt. Smiiii Virginia v. 196 Ncwes was 
brought the Goucrnor by a dismaied Messenger. 1743 
J. Davidson ,Encid vm. 238 Then first our men beheld 
Cacus dismaid. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 218 His 
ardent and unconquerable spirit . . soon roused the courag* 
of his dismayed count! ymcn. 

Dism&y*ednes*. [f. prcc. + -ness.] Dis- 
mayed state or condition ; utter dispiritedness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxii. 2 Hereupon came that 
dissmaydnesse and dread, which compelled him too crave 
iclcase of death. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 163 Thut 
shame and dismaiednesse which maketh us that we dare not 
looke a man in the face, a 1649 Wi nth novNeivEng. (1853) 
I 1 2 There appeared no fear or dismayedness amoung them. 
iToi W. Wotton Hist. Rome i. 19 Never discovering per- 
plexity, dUmayedne** . . or distrust. 

Diimay tr. [f. Dismay v . + *er 1 .] One who 
dismays or appals. 

X594 Southwell M. Magd. Fun. J'eares 26 Wfiat gained 
slice oy their comming, but . . two dismayers of her no^e ? 
a i&mm Ainsworth A nnot, Ps. liv. 5 (1639) 83 Daunting 
tyrants, terrible dismayers, as Saul and his retinue. 

Dismay*ftti' [f- Dismay sb. f -ful.] Full 
of or fraught with dismay ; appalling. 

C’TRsa Pembroke Ps. cv. ix. For checrefull lighten 
di^mayfull lightnings shine. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 26 
M uch dismay’d with that dismay fit II sight. iM R. Hobart 
Edw. //, cix, In that sad dismaifuli noure of dying. 1878 
G. Macdonalo T. Wingfield vi, That thought of all most 
dismayihL 

Hence Dirauty foUj adv., in dismay. 

1398 Spenser F. Q. v. vm. 38 From which like mazed 
deare dismay fully they flew. 
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DISMBMBRATOR 


t Diiuayiiufi vbl. sb . Obs. [f. Dihmay v. + 
•ino L] The action of the vb. Dihmay ; daunting; 
dismay. 

i*.. K. Alts. 2801 Men myghte ther y-seo lioncli* wrynge 
. . B way. and ere 1 dismaying. 1571 Golding Catviu on Ps. 
xlvi, 3 There w no cause 01 dismaying in y« faythfull. 16*1 
Bible Jer. xlviii 39 So shall Moab hie a derision, and a dis- 
maying to all them about him. iM Pefy* Putty 4 July. 
It was pure dismaying and fear which made them all run 
upon the ‘ Galloper 

jMmUSjrillffi ppl' a • ^-1 That dismays. 

1653 GatakkR^jW. A pi not. for. 96 They fU mens hecK 
with dismaying fears. xti8 Scoit Bl Dwarf ii, They pre- 
sented themselves with a readiness which he felt to be some- 
what dismaying, iti 7 Shelley Rev. Islam it. xix, To tread 
life’s dismaying wilderness Without one smile to < beet. 
Hence f Dismay lnffljr adv. Obs. 
mi Baillv, Dismayingly , disheartening^ . 

Dis may 1 ( 0 , obs. form of Dihmail v£ 
f Dismayment. Obs. [f. Dismay. + mknt.] 
=aDl«MAY sb. t dismaying. 

1600 F. Walker Sp. Mandeville 66 1 », He. bad hint lx: of 

f ood courage, and shake off that dismaiment. a 1640 W. 

'rnnkr Sock Fait hf nil (1648) jy A base dismayment of 
spirit below or beneath the strength that is in a man. 164a 
Rogers N nat nan 45 Naarnan heere h;ul his dismaiinents. 

Dig me (daim), var. of Dime sb. and v. The >b. } 
besides its historical use in the senses ‘ tenth ’ and 


4 tithe’, is used, in the earliest Eng. book on the 
subject, for * Decimal arithmetic \ also allrib. or 
as adj . « 4 decimal \ 

1608 A. Norton {title) Disme : The Art of Tenths, or De- 
cimall Arithmeticke . .invented by Simon Stevin. Ibid. C j b, 
Disme is a kind of Arithmeticke, invented by the tenth De- 
gression . . by which also all accounts . . arc dispatched by 
whole numbers, without fractions or broken numbers. Ibid. 
Cfjb, The numbers of the second and third Definitions be- 
fore-going {’364, *3759] are generally called Dixtne numbers. 
Ibid^. There are 3 orders of Disine numbers giuen. 

f Dismea-nor, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 + mainour 
in Demeanour: cf. Mismeanotjr.] To misbehave, 
misconduct (oneself). 

1398 Barret l hear. Warret w i. to.* Taking «aic-. tin; 
souldiers dismeanour not tbemsclucs. 

t Diimea iurable, a. Obs. Also des-. [a. 
OF. destnesurable (in Godef.), f. des- t Dm- 4 + 
mesurable Measurable.] Beyond measure, im- 
moderate, excessive. Hence Diamaaaurably a dr., 
immoderately, excessively. 

1474 CaxtoN Chrssc 111. vii. H v»ij, I make them liue in 
misery that I see lyue dismcasurably. c 1477 — Jason 16 
To whom he gaf so dcmcsurnblc a stroke in the ntiddes of 
hU shelde that he pcrced hit. Ibid. 31 To the knight., 
he gaf a strook so dbmesurably that he clefte bis hede. 

t Dism6&’8Ur6, a. Obs. rare. In 5 dy*me- 
sure. [app. a. OF. destnesure f , pa. pple. of des- 
mesurer : see next.] Dismeasuked. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret. t Gov. Lords h. 102 pay sliallc lute 
he as dysmesure. 

t Disme&'Stire, V. Obs. [ad. OF. desmesurer 
(Godef.) to go to excess or beyond measure, f. des-, 
Dis* 4 + mesnrer to Measure. Cf. So. desmesut ar 
4 to be vnmeasurable, to be vnruly^ (Minsheub] 
rtfl. To show want of moderation in one’s conduct. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warns n. i. 10 It is his part to appre- 
hend the offenders, yet in such sort, that hedinmcasure him- 
sclfe with none, but execute the same with great moderation. 

t Di®mea*sured, a. Obs. Also des-, dya-. 
[f. Dis- + Measured, repr. OF. des me surf'] 

1 . Unmeasured ; out of measure ; immoderate, 
excessive ; going beyond bounds, unrestrained. 

* 4 ®J Caxion Gold. Leg. 123/3, L.wendr to haue saued 
the and thou art desmexured in worldly loue and flcsshly. 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk . M. Aurel. (1546) Bij, I wvll 
not that my penne bee so dismea<mred to reprouc ho muene 
the aunciente men, •SBJT. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. it. ix. 43 Sapho . in a fury and rage of a love dis- 
measured, she cast her selfe. .into the Sea. 
b. hxeessive in size, inunense. 

1384 B. R. Herodotus 10 b, A wyld bore strangely dis- 
measured and overgrowne. 

2 . Wrongly measured ; in false measure. 

1374 Hkllowes Guevara's Fnm. A’/. 50 To them be giuetb 
all things variable, disineasured, and by false weight. 

3 . as adv. Immoderately. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 64 O Paynjm, d>smeMircd al day 
thou vauntest the. 


t Dif meddle, v. Obs. rare. fad. ONF. des- 
medlcr, OF. destnesUr t -me ller 4 to loosse, open . . 
disin tangle ’ (Cotgr.), mod.F. ddtnclcr, f. des-, Dm- 
4 + medler , m ester, meter to mingle, mix.] tratts. 
To unfasten, loosen, disentangle. 

1480 Caxton Chads Met. xiv. xiii, She opened her breste 
.and dysmedlid her blonkc hcerU. 

Diimimber (dismcrabai), v. Forms: 4-6 
dia-,dysmembr©, 5 desmembre, 5 -dismember; 
also 3-6 demembre : see Dkmkmber* fa. OF. 
desmembn»r (nth c. in Hatz.*Darm.), moa.F. dt!- 
membrer » Pr., Sp., and It. desmembrar t It. di)s- 
membrare, med.L. dismembrdre and dcmembrdre 9 
f. Dis- 4, De- 6 + membrum limb.] 

1 . tram . To deprive of limbs or members ; to cut 
off the limbs or members of ; to tear or divide limb 


lo, pat sir 
" r crumb • 


n jo pal we nc svholdc to depe gou, be bangui \ lo-drawe. 
i >uper be demembrid euerechoun. c 1400 De*tr. / roy 3468 
Dywmembrit u* marters, & murthcrct to delhe. 1340-1 
| Fiyot Image Gov. 46 Ye woulde with your owne handes 
diMiiembre hym & plucke him in pieces, a 1618 Kali ic.ii 
Mahomet 42 Seeing Ataulpho entering . dismeinbied of nose 
mid ear*. 1697 I f O ,T * R A at 10 . l,reece 11. iii. (1715) ^.4 
Some were *0 rigid Observers of the rulm of chastity that . . 
they dismemberd themselves. 17*3 Pon. Odyss. in. 322 
Fowls obscene dismember’d his remains. *855 Macu lav 
Hist . Fug. IV. 386 To be torn with redhot pincers, smeared 
with melted lead, and dismembered by four horses, 
b. Iran if. 

« 7 ®S » l AN l'atafihr. Ill, A never }ct tcpaiicd 
diMTicmbring of this Free. 17*8 Sufluk ki / Vr. nmad 
\Corld (1757) 257 Palni-cabbagc is .. the head of this tree, 
which being cut off, and dismcml»cied of its great soieading 
leaves, [etc.J, 1830 J. r». Struit Sylva Brit, Its Dram. lies 
arc so tough as to withstand the fury of gales that would 
dismember most other trees. t 1839 Murchisun .St/ur. ,S\st. 

1 1. \xxi. 433 'J'heir eruption dismembered the strain. 

’ f 0. To carve: said in reference to herons and 
some other birds. Obs. 

15x3 Bk. Keruyuge in Baba s Bk. 265 Termes of a Kcrv ei 
I Dysinembrc that heron. 1314 IhMun OY. Ifbmdvskm. 
(Percy Soc.) p. xliv, The Kerver . . his Knife in hi** hatidc 
Dismcmbring a crane, or somewhat deyntemts, 1804 Fari i y 
' Loud. Art Cookery (ed. 10) 203 To dismember a Hern. Cut 
off the legs, lace the breast tfown the sides. 1885 Illuslr. 

, Loud. Xcivs 10 Oct. 362/3. 

2 . Jig. To divide into part* or Mictions, so 
as to destroy integrity ; to cut no, cut to pieces, 

* mangle, mutilate : in recent use chiefly, To divide 
I and partition (a country or empire). 

1303 R. Brl nnk //and/. Synnc 665 To swere grete opys . . 

I As we folys do. , Dysinembrc lesu allc pat wc may. 1 1330 
| — Lhron. (1810) 31^ pc corounc forto wiu« Dismentbrcd 

! not a dele. 1494 Fabv \n Chtou. vi. cxlvii. 133 So d>d 
1 this Chnilis disincmbrc and tut or bicke the cnemyes of 
Fraunce throughe his hyghe prowe>sc. 1585 Ahp. Sanovk 
! Serm . (1841) 246 Such doctrines ns do either poo-on the 
[ church with heresy, or dismember ami lent it asunder with 
M.hism. i$»4 N. Dk I.awne tr. Du Moulin 1 Loghk 124 
He .. must dismember the said question into two parts. 
1734 tr. Rollins Anc. //#*/. (1827) I. His dominions were 
dismembered. 1840 Carlyll Heroes iii. (187a) 106 Italy., 
poor Italy lies dismeml»erecl, scattcicd asunder, not appear- 
ing in any protocol or treaty as a unity at all. 1874 Cut » s 
Snort Hist. u. | 2. 65 Mctcia bad l>ecu dismembered to pro* 
j vide another earldom for hib .son. 

f 3 . To cut off, sever from the body (a limb or 
} member). (In quot. 1616, To mangle or mutilate.) 
i 1380 (see Dismlmulrfd ///. a. 2]. 1601 Holland Pliny 

II. 423 When any part of the body is cut off or disinctnbrcd. 
1610 Bi ki l. & Markii. Country Farm * 126 The slitting of 
I a horses nosthrils . . by distncmbring the organ or instrument 
| whcicby he drnweth vp the atre, doth breed in him a greater 
difficulty of breathing. 1673 Traherne Chr. Kthu s xx. 310 
, A hand, or foot dismembred from the body. 1604 tr. Mil* 

I , ton's Lett . /state Feb. an. 1655 Wks. (1851) *30 The wre.stin^ 
of the Kingdom of Polnnd from Papal Subjection, ns it 
were a Horn dismembred from the Head of the Beast. 

t b. Jig. and tram/. To cut off, separate, sever, 
from the main body : chiefly in reference to a country 
or legion. ? Obs. 

j 1380 North Pint at Ji (1676) 922 To dismember the other 
Towns of Boeoiiu from the city of Thelx-*. *776 Gibbon 
Dot/. A- F. 1 . xiii. 27 i Britain was thus dismembered from 
the empire. *8o* R. Brookes Gazetteet (cd. i2>s.v. Polotsk , 
Part of u palatinate of Lithuania, dismembered from Poland 
by the ticaty of partition in 1772. c 18x3 Jank Austen 
/U turns it. ii, Having dismembered himself from the 
paternal tree. 

4 . [f. Dim- 7 b + Member.] To cut off from mem- 
1 be rah ip. 

1849 Pkynnl Vhtd. Liberty Pug. 10 The House of Com- 
mons . having no more Authoi ity to dismember their fellow • 
members, then any fudges, .have to dis.judge. .their fellow 
Judges. 1883 T. Hunt Def. Charter Loud. 42 Leave to 
‘ go out of that Society, and dLmember themselves, a *734 
North Lives I. 175 The parliament met, and .. the new 
members were attacked . . and were soon dismembered by 
vote of the bouse. 1884 S. S. SlaL in Soliiitors ' Jrnl. 
8 Nov. 30/2 Becoming a defaulter .. would have involved 
his being dismembered from the Exchange. 

Hence Di*me*mbering ///. a. 

1881 J. G. SiitrfARn Fall Route r. 59 Long before the din. 
membering deed of Constantine. 

Dismembered, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed bl 
1 . Deprived of memlxrrs or limbs; divided limb 
from limb ; cut or broken in pieces ; mangled, 
mutilated, a. lit. 

133a Huloet, Dismembred or luckynge some lymmex. 
a 1838 Bn. Hall Unas. Mtdit. (1851) 152 Wc have seen 
mountebanks, to swallow dUmcmocred toads. 173* Footi 
Paste it (ed. 4) 25 Let me cmbr.ue the dear, dismember'd 
Bust! i8#y Poi.lok Course vin, Old vases and dis- 
membered idols. 

b. turns/, and fig. Jn quot. 157^ of leaves: 
Divided, cut.) 

1378 Lyte Dodoens \. \lviil 613 The leaves be almost lyke 
the leaves of Coriander, but dismembered and parted into 
smaller jagges or frengis. 1603 Knoll** Hist. Turks (1621 ) 
85 This dismembered empire, now in the hands of many. 
286a S. Lucah Secularia 5 Dubious fragments of a <hs. 

: membered truth. 

c. J/er. Of a charge representing on animal : 

I Depicted without limbs or members ; or, with the 
' members separate from the body as if just cut 
off. 

I 1371 Bossewell Amtorv > it. ^2 Howo many and aundria 
waytn they [Lions] are borne in armc*, a» . . Couped. Div 
I membred, Vulned. 1787-31 Chambers Dismembered, 


in heraldry, is applied to bird* that have neither feet nor 
legs. ; as ol*o to lions, and other animals whose member 
ate separated. 188a Ctt»aAN* Her. vi. 00 A Lion rampant 
dismembered is borne by the Maitland Faintly. 

1 2 . Cut off or severed, ns a limb or member ; 
severed from the main body, Obs. 

1380 Noam Plutanh (1676) 739 When these poor dis. 
mem bred members were bi ought to Koine, Antoniu* . 

1 ommanded his head and hi* hand* should . . be set tip 
over the pulpit. 1866 Boyle Orig. Formes * Qua/., l lm 
dismembred part of the Plant limy retain ibe texture of its 
mote stable parts. 18*0 W. Irving -S ketch Bk, 1 . 57 They 
arc a dismembered branch of the great Appalachian family. 

Dismrmberftr, AUo 5 de*. (f. as prcc. + 
-kr *.] One who or that which dismembers. 
(In Puttenham, the rhctoiieal figure Dialybih.^ 

1491 | sec I Hmi miiki wJ. 1380 Pittienh KM Eng. Poesie in. 
\ix. (Arb.l 3 jt> margin, Diahsis. or the Dixmcmbrcr . . A 
maner of sjK-a(_h not vnlike the dilemma of the Logicians. 

W. K ay ( » /sis Huf/eldiana 1 7 note, So much even the 
Dismemberers are compelled to allow. 187# Daily News 
27 Sept.. When . . the famous ' dismemberer* Frederick II, 
obtained impunity for hi* rape of Western Poland. 

Dismembering, vbl. sb. [f. a* prcc. + inu *.] 
I. The action of the verb Dimmkmbrk; dismem- 
berment. 

.1386 Chai ckk Pars. T. F 517 For cristes sake ne sweretb 
nat so synfully in dismemhr) nge of Crist, by soule, hertf, 
bones, and Ixxly. 1563 87 Foxit A. \ M. (1396) 1 37/j That 
no bishop nor . . clergie should be at the judgement of anic 
mans death or dismembring. x6xs Woodall Surg. Matt 
Wks. (1653) 3 In dismembrmg of the legge or arm below 
the knee or elbow. 1877 Gotd. Center 73 The dtsmembring 
of Brcssia .. from the Dutchv of Milan. 1818 Kemingi. 
Trav. (1817) I. 244 Shooting, beheading, maiming, and dis- 
membering, all are executed as the monarch awards upon 
the spot. 

f 2 . eo/tir. A division into members ; a separate 
member or part. Obs. rate. 

1601 Florid Moufaiene in. x. (1032) 37° Of so many di»- 
mcniTiringt ( I* r. mentor, 1 1 that .Sufficiency liulh, patient 1 
sufticcth uh. 

8. attrib . 

161* Woodall /u*rg. Mate Wks (16531 3 I he disincni- 
biing saw. 1713 KlkstYj Dismembring kutf , a Surgeon's 
Instrument to cut off a Limb, etc. 

Dismemberment, [f. Dismember v. < 

-ME.NT : cf. OF. dcstuetubretttett /, mod.F. df. 1 

1 . The act of depriving of member* or limbs, 01 
of dividing limb fiom limb. 

1816 Kirby & Si*. Lntomol. (1843) I, 45 The..dismcmbei- 
incuts and lingering deaths that insects often suffer. *816 
K rating* Trav. (1817) 1 . 245 Thu* disinenilrerment It now 
the usual punishment foi crimes, whereby death in supposed 
to be earned. 

2 . IrattsJ'. ami fig. Division of a whole into part** 
or sections, so as to destroy it* integrity ; cutting 
to pieces, partition (e.g. of a country or empire). 

#11731 Bolingbrokk 7 he Occasional Writer No 11 (R.) 
To prevent the dismemberment of their monarchy. 177a 
Ann. Reg. 2 The present violent dismemberment and parti- 
tion of Poland. 1849 Cobdkn Speeches 60 Now, don't give 
faith to the idea., that self-government for the colonies is 
the same thing as dismemberment of the empire. 1866 
Felton Anc. 4- Mod. Gr, I. vii. in Modern criticism has., 
attempted the same process of dismemberment as with the 
Iliad. 

b. Separation from the main body, rare. 

1838 Fresco 1 1 Fetd. 4 Is. (1846) I. ii. Aversion .. to the 
dismemberment of their count ly from the Aragonese mon- 
archy. Ibid. I. v. 233 Isabella . would not consent to the 
dismemberment of a single imh of the Custiliaii territory. 

c, quasi -cotter. A detached part foimed by Repa- 
ration from the main body. 

1830 Linoifv Nat. Syst. Bot. 08 This older approaches 
more near 10 Urticca; and Cuptilifcr.e than tither Plntuneu- 
or Salicinca*, which may l>e considered dismemberments of 
it.. *873 Mivari Fit nt. A nat. iv. i6y An extra bone which 
exists in many vertebrates. . is most probably a dismember 
ment of the scaphoid. 

8. Expulsion or cutting off from membership. 

1858 9 Burton’s Diary { 1828) 111 . 262 Reports from the 
Committee of Privileges and Dismemberment. 

Di a smembr»te, r. tare. [f. ppl. stem of 
mecl.I . dismembrdre to Dimmkmbkr.j tratts. To 
disintegrate or diamember ; spec. *0 a* to separate 
the flour from the bran after grinding. 

1877 specif Patent No. 4099 (Piepcr). The design of n 
machine by which tho products obtained from roller mills 
may be finally reduced or * dixmembrated ’. 

t Dismembra*tion. Obs. (ad. med.L. dis- 
membrdlidn-cm, n. of action f. dismembrdre : see 
-ATioN. Cf. OF. demanbvation (1366 in Godef.), 
and Demembration.] « Dinmkmbkhmknt. 

1397 [see DemkmbhaiionJ. 1833 Gat ak f k Vind. Anuot. 
Jer, 1 75 A very maimed and mangled dismembration and 
deartuation, rather then division and distribution of it. 
i8sa Scott Nigel xxx, Prosecuted oti the lesser offence. . 
usque ad mutiiationem, even to dismemlreration. 

Di‘»mambrator. [agent-n. f. med.L. dis- 
membrdre to Dismember.] Something that di»- 
membrate* or disintegrates; spec, an apparatus 
for separating flour from bran, after crushing in a 
roller mill. 

1877 Specif. Patent No. 4000 (Picper) A dismembrator for 
flour mills. 1881 Times 18 May 6/1 To divide and scatter 
the crushed meal . . the meal passe* through a dtsmem- 
brator, consisting of discs armed with pin* or pegs* one 
rapidly rotating disc driving the stuff between the pin** 
upon [another] Mat ionary (dtoc). 
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t Ditme*rit, v . 0A>. [f. Din* 6 or 7 a + M Fit! I 
or jA : cf. Demerit z\ -’-4.] 

1 . a. trans. To deprive of mail, take away the 
merit of; — Drmekit v. j. b. inti . To loac 
merit, incut blame; cf. Demerit v. 4. 

1484 Cax ion habit* of .1 Esop 11. xix, All ulmvsse that i* 
done for vayne glurye in not merited but dismcrytecl. s6m 
Mabhe tr. Altman* Guuman a'A(f. n. 76 Neither iny 
her vice dis»-merite<J with My Lord, nor their friendship 
faylcd me at my need. 

2 Iram. To fail to merit ; **• Demkuit v 3. 

idea Mabhe tr. Altman's Gunman tCAlf 1. 58 Since they 
have divnierited this (blcnting) by disobedience. 16*9 — 
tr. Eonseca's Dtv, < on tern pi. 409 Our Sauior. would therby 
glue her occasion to cotifesse her fault, and not to dismcrit 
the merciu that was offered vnto her. 

t Difme*ttled, ppl. a. Obs. /me. [Dm* 7 a.] 
Deprived or devoid of mettle ; spiritless. 

.LLVNLLtYN PreJ. I \tsti J. Gregory \ Posthuma, 
Grwte Custom* which our dead dbiuetlled sloth Gave up. 

t Difmi*ght f v. Obi. rare. [Dm- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of might, rentier powerless. 

ctsl* C'ltss Pembroke /’ i. Wxi. mi, Make them full 
disgraced, shamed, All dissmighted, all diffamed. 

t Dismi’Xlgle, v. Obs. r Are. [Dm- 6.] trans. 
To extricate, aisentanglc ( •*» F. dtmHcr ,. 

Gale true Idea Jansen unis yo Things being thus 
disnungled and differenced. 

Disminion, disminiater, vbs . : sec Dm- 7 b. 
Dismiss ,dh»mi’b), v. Pa. t. and pplc. dis- 
missed ; in 5-7 dismyste, -raUt. [app. f* L. 
J unii±' ppl. stem of di mitt ere to send away (see 
Dimit) with the prefix altered to Dm- after the 
aheady existing Dihmit, OF. da metre . It appears 
to occur first ^ in the pa. pplc. dis mined , used 
by Caxtun (sec sense £) to render the OF. pa. pple. 
desmis («*L di minus \ and it is piobable that 
this was the way by which dismiss became at 
length the accepted Kng. repr. of L. dimit t hie m 
all its senses. It was preceded in use by Dimmit, 
and had to contend in 16— 1 7th c. with the etymo- 
logically more regular forms Dimit, Dimiss, as 
well as Demit v.- \ from F. df met ire \] 

1 . trans. To send away in various directions, 
dispci sc, dissolve (a gathering of people, etc.); to 
disband (an army, etc.\ 

158*. N. T. (Rhein.) Acts xix. 41 He dismissed the as* 
scmblie. 1596 Shaks. Menh. V. iv. i. 104, 1 may dismisse 
this Court. 1653 II. Cck.an tr. Pinto's i rav. vi, 16 Rely- 
iug on this Treaty of Peace he dismist his Ann). 1673 
R\y Journ . Lew C. Venice 181 After this . . the Council is 
diMiiixt. F 784 , Cowpkk 77 w. 624 Dismiss their caics w hen 
they dismiss their flock, 1819 Shelley Cenci 1. iii. 93 For 
God’s sake Let me dismiss the guests l 

b. inlr . (for rtjl.) To disj)crsc from ordered 
assembly; to break ranks by word of command. 

1809 A, Adam in Scott ham. Lett . (1804' I. 155 He. .added 
family, 4 Hut it grows dark, very dark, tne boys may dismiss ’. 
.837 C amlyle Er, Rev. vn. ix. (187a* I. 340 Finally the Na- 
tional Assembly is harangued, .and dismisses for this night. 

Gen. P. 1 iiompson Audi Alt. II xcviii. 86 A ministi), 
which . . scatter* the bousted counsellors, like a battalion 
on the word 4 Pis-mi*x\ 

2 . trans . To send away (a person) ; to give per- 
mission to go ; to bid depart. 

«Sf8 Hall, Chron. % Edw. IT. (an. 10) 214 b, So with favre 
woide*..he dismissed the messenger*. 1503 Shaks. 3 /ten, , 
VI. in. ii. 78 Please you dismiss* me, ej Incr with I, or no. 
1667 Milton P. L. vii. 108 We <an .. dismiss thee ere the j 
Morning shine. 17*$ Di fr ok Voy. round World (1840) 50 
To dismiss my visitor. 1847 Ti* nns son Print, iv. 34 1 Your 
oath U broken : we dismiss >ou : go. , 

b. trans /. To bend forth (a thing); to let go; 
to give issue or egress to. ! 

160s Siiaks. Jut. C. i. iii. 97 Life l»eing wearic of these 
worldly llarres, Ncucr lacks power to dismiss* it selfc. 
1870 Co I ton Espemon t. in. 116 In a moment ho vomited 
out a life, that oughl not to have been dismist, till after the 
honor of a thousand torments. .*788 Hawkeswurth tr. 
PiUmaque xv, (1784) 144 As a slingcr whirls a stone that 1 
he would dismiss with all his strength. 1854 Owkn in 
Pin'. Sc. (c 1865) 1 1 . 65/3 They dismiss the great optic nerves j 
by a notch. j 

3 . To send away or remove from office, employ- j 
ment, or position; to discharge, discard, expel. 
Const .from 9 1 of, and double obj. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 80 Zethephiu* dismissed of his office 
. . utlcmprid his corage, .so well .that [etc.]. 148s in h.ng. 

GtUs (1870) 113 To be thysmyste from the forsajde fratcr* 
uyte. 1379 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 194, 1 mcanc shortly to 
sue to the Empresse to be dismixxcd of the court. 189a 
l.iiiKtM. Brief Ret. (*857) II. 369 Yesterday Sir John 
I owthcr was dismist the treasury, a 1700 Dkydi n to 
l*d.' Clifford (L.L He soon dismiss'd himself fnmi state 
affairs. 1719 De r ok Crusoe^ 1840) II. iv. 73 They dismissed 
them the society. 1874 Ge». ln .Short /fist. viii. f s. 47 7 The 
King dismissed those of hU ministers who still opposed 
a Spanish policy. 

b. To discharge from service <^a hirctl vehicle, 
etc.'. 

1800 E. Blount tr. Coutstagvio 399 Yet did they not 
dismiicsc their hired .ships. 1836MAKIOAI Ja/het lxxu 137, ! 
1 dismissed the coach. 

+4. To deprive or dii»appoint of or from some ] 
advantage. Cf. 10 a. Obs. 

f 148a Caxion Sonnes of Aymon xx. 445 He w.w dye- 
niyssed of his purpose. 1300 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) jj 1 he 
Turku .. might, if he would, dUiuissc them cleane from j 


hauing any water at all. 183a Ltrnoow Prau. 111. 104 l he 
Galleys .. durst not enter the harbour .. The Florentines 
1 being dismissed of their Galley*, grew discouraged. 

1 6. To release or discharge from confinement. 

1 [Dysmyat in HalliweH’s ed. of Coventry Myst. (1841) 315 
is ail alteration of the Mh. dytnysse.) 

1831 N. Bacon Dm . Gervt. Eng. 11. Ixvi. 337 Persons 
taken and imprisoned upon excommunication are ordinarily 
dismist without satisfaction to the Prelate. 1709 !mkm*k 
Ann. Rtf I. i, j8 So to dismiss them, und set them at 
; liberty. 1783 J. C. Smyih in Mtd. Contmun. I 146 She 
. . wa* dismissed the hospital, perfectly cured. 

1 b. tram/, and Jig. 

1391 SvLVhMt'K Du Bartas 1. i. 11641) 7/3 Blushing Auiora 
had >ct scarce dismist Mount Libanus from the Night* 
gloomy Mist 1839 De (^uincey Ret oil. Lakes Wk*. 1803 
1 II. 39 bometiines a fall from the summit of awlul precipices 
I ha* dismissed them from the anguish of perplexity . . by 
1 dtsiuissing them at once from life. 

J 6. To discard, reject; es/>. (as I. a tin di mi litre) 
to put away, repudiate ia wife). AIbo abiol. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. is. i. 67 liroomc-groue* ; Whose 
shadow the dismissed Batchelor loues. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 473 Whether the wronged husband .. should 
retaine, or dismiss*; dismissing, whrther be may marry. 
i6«3 BukcjP.n Pers. Tithes 3a God . . huh dismissed I^cui, 
and repealed that I^iw of Tithes. 1649 Hr. Hail Cases 
Const. 39j Breai.li of wedlock .. for which only had they 
dismissed their woes. 1834 S. Coiiat Abyssinia $ 40 When, 
therefore, a man has dismissed his third wife. 

7. To put away, lay aside, divest oneself of, get 
rid of. v Now 1 are with regard to things material.) 

187J Homos Odyssey (1677) 163 (God*l can their form 
dismiss. And. when they will, put on a new disguise. 1683 
M ks. Behn Voting A‘mg v. i. 53 Dismiss her fetters, and if 
she please fart her have Garments suitable to her sex. <1 1700 
Dkwuvn Ovitfs Met. 1. (R.) The crafty God His wings 
dismiss’d, but still retain’d his rod. 1771 Johnson I ett. 
to Mrs. I h rate q Nov., This will soon dismiss all incum- 
brances ; and when 110 interest it paid, you will begin 
annually to lay up. 1831 Rusmn Stones Ven, (1874) I. 
\s.vib. jjj 'that the architrave shall entirely dismiss its 
three meagre lines. 

8. To put away from the mind, leave out of con- 
sideration, cease to entertain ( ideas, emotions, etc.). 

159s Shake. Ven. Sf Ad. 43s Dismiss >our vows, your 
feigned tears. 1867 Mn ion P. /.. 11. 383 Dismissing tjuile 
All thoughts of Warr. 1897 Dbvdfn / trg. Past. vii. n* 
He, smiling, said, Dismiss your Fear. 1784 Cow pem Task 
vi. 443 Man may dismiss compassion from his heart. But 
( lid will never. *884 Munch. Exam. 17 June ^/i We may 
dismiss any apprehension that the political affair* of F.g>pt 
will be taken in charge. 

+ b. To allow to pa»b out of mind ; to forgive ; 
to foigo. Obs. 

1603 Shvks. Meas. for M. 11. iir 103 'I hose . . which a 
dismis’d offence would after gaulc. 1786 Wksii y )Vks. 

1 1S73) IV. ^5 'I’hc Elder* of bis k hurch .. would dismiss 
lay promise. 

9. To pass from the consideration or the literary 
treatment of (a subject), to have done with, biing 
to an end ; hence to treat of summarily. 

1698 Fk\ lk Ate. E. hid. «y P. 47 Befure wc dismiss this Dis- 
1 ours**, it may be noted [ctc.l. 1709 Bekkeli V Th l r ision 
d 40 Before we dismiss this *ubje< t. 1711 Addison .V/tt/. 
No. 11a P 7, I shall dismiss this Paper with a Story out of 
Josephus. 1873 Tristram Moat* v ju Both Dc baulcy ami 
1 Lynch have dismissed Kciak very shortly 

| 10. Law. fa. rejl. (with of or inf.) To relieve 

or free oneself from (a legal burden) ; to deprive 
or exclude oneself from (a legal advantage). Obs. 

*5 8* in Strync Ann, Ref, I, xxxi. 356 Thereby to be 
dismissed of all action of debt or trespass. 1574 tr. Lit tit - 
ton's Tenures 53 b, Slice bathe utterly* dismissed her selfc 
to have nnye parte of the tcncmcntes. a 16*6 Bao »n Ma t . 

<S l/ses Com, Law xvii. (1636) 64 'I’hc Court may dismisse 
themselves of discussing the matter by examination. 164a 
1 ’i KKiNS Prof. Bk. v. ft 448. 193 The husband doth ptcscntly 
dismisse hiiusclfe of the possession. 

b. To send out of court, refuse further hearing 
to, reject (a claim or action), 

1607 Shaks. Cor 11. i. 85 You . . dismisse the Controuersie 
bleeding. 1713 Swift Cadenus fir Vanessa Wkx 17^5 III. 
11. s Therefore he humbly would insist, The bill might be 
with costs dismist. 18*8 Cruise Digest (ed. 3* VI. 153 The 
appeal should be dismissed and the decree affirmed. 1892 
Law Times XCII. 93/3 The plaintiffs action was dismissed 
with costs. 

lienee Dismissed (dismi st) ppl. a ., Dismi*ssing 
vbl. sb. 

1803-10 [see 8 b, 6. above). 1811 Coigk., Manumission, 
a manumission, or dismissing. 18S7 [see Dismihbion a b]. 
1804 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. a66 ‘What is the 
1 eason of this person's dismissing of his servant so hastily? * 

7 Dismi'ss, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
dismissing, a dismissal ; also, a document embody- 
ing a dismissal. 

1389 Ra u igh Let. in -V. 4 Q, Ser. in. IV. 3 Order from lhe 
(Juccn for a dixmis of their cavelacion*. 1818 1 « Parsons 
m Lismore Papers (1887) Scr. 11. II. 154, 1 send away this 
bearer., with his dixsmisx hereinclosed. 1803 Milton 
Tetrads. Wk*. 1738 I. 365 Provided that the unmiisH was 
not without reasonable condition* to the Wife. 1878 Mas- 
sacre /ret. s The Priests gave the People a dismUs at Mass, 
1705 P L Foe Review 17 Feb. in Arb. Gamer VII. 634 At 
the dixnms of their work. 

Dismissal dismi’s&l). [f.Dl8MlSWt>. + -AL; cf. 
committal \ refusal , upheaval. A recent word equi- 
valent to, and now tending to displace the more 
regular Dismission,] = Dismission, q.v. for de- 
tail of senses. 

Not in Johnson or Ash. 1818 Toon, Dismissal \ a word 


’ of recent use for dismission, ttes Jamieson, Dismissal , 
Mr. Todd ha* introduced this as 4 a word of recent usage 
for di*miH*ion \ But it is of long standing in Scotland. 

a 1806 Be. Horsley Serm . xxxviii. u8a6) 468 'Send her 
away that i*. grant her petition, und give her her diuntMud. 
*8*0 Scoti Ola Mart, v, Never conceived the possibility of 
such a thing as dismissal. 1841-3 Grove Corr. Pkys Fonts 
\ 1 L.) Requesting, .dismissal from the minds of my leaders 
of preconceived views. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 11 . 13 
HU dismissal produced a great sensation. 1883 Weekly 
.Soles 38 Mar. 67/1 Notwithstanding the dismimud of the 
m tion. 1889 J. M. Duncan Led. Die. Women xyi. 130 
This patient has returned since dismissal [from hospital). 

at t rib. 1891 Pall Mall G. s Mar. 6/1 The matron 4 * 
exercise of her dismissal powers. 

Dismisflible (dismi-sibM), a. Also -able. 

[ f. Dimmimm v. y on analogy of permissible : see - RLE.] 
liable to lx* dismissed or discharged. 

1814 Examiner 433/3 A motion . . for the dismissal of the 
Re< order -if he he dismissablc. 1883 Sat. Rer>. 370 A King 
distutssible on proof of legal crime. 1878 Grant Burgh 
Sch. S( otl. 11. \ii. 133 l he teachers .. arc appointed and 
di*mi*sible by the rector. 

Dismi ssing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -irg -.] 
That dismisses. Hence Diami aalngly atlv with 
a tendency to dismiss. 

x8oa spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1803) VI. 133 He received his 
dismissing fee of five guineas. 1880 G Mekhjith Trag. 
Com. xvii. (1893) 336 She.. very bluntly and dismissingly 
felt now that his madness was at its climax. 

Dismission (dismi’Janj. [n. of action from 
Dihminn v.y coricsponding to L. dimisudn cm and 
OF. desmission 4 dismissing, forgoing, lesignation \ 
etc. (Cotgr.), mod.F. df mission renunciation. See 
the doublets Dimission and Demission ^.] The 
action of dismissing; the fact of being dismissed. 
Now largely replaced in all senses by the equivalent 
Dinmiknm,, cj.v. 

1. The formal dispersion, or sending away in 
\arious diiections, of an assemblage of persons; 
disbanding of troops. 

a 1848 J.G hi- gory he . Kru et h'podtis in Post hum a (1650) 
139 The Indiciums began at the vcric di*mifisiou of tnc 
Nicciie Council. 1659 B. Hvkkis PanvaTs Iron Age 352 
To content thcniselve* with that dismission of the new 
Troops, which wa* already made. iyti Land. Gat. No. 4840/3 
lhe Diet, had this I)uy a final Dismission. 1798 Wfllesley 
in Owen Des/. 56 1 he dismission of the French corps raised 
at Mauritius would discourage other adventurers of that 
nation. 1 Bm$ Sporting Mag. XV 1 . 406 Watching their twelve 
o’clock dismission from school. 

2. The sending away of a person ; permission to 
go, leave to depart ; often in earlier use, formal 
leave-taking. 

x6o8 Bi*. Hall Char. Virtues <y V Bust's- Bod is 81 Hee 
ruimes to them, .and after many thanks and dismission* is 
haully indented silence 18x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 350 
After this dismission of Hobab, Israel bcean to march to- 
wards the Dcsarts. 1660 F. Brooke tr. l,e Blancs Trav. 
iQoThc King.. in presence of all the Court, gives him a di*. 
mission, xftq Malndkei l Join n. Jems . (1721) 31 To give 
a civil dismission to the visitants. 1791 Cowi*ek Odyss.xy. 
19 From brave Mcnelaus ask Dismixsiou hence. 

b. A sending away from, or ushering out of, life. 
16*7 Donne Serm . xxviii. 282 There falls , . a Dismission, 
a dismissing out of this world, 1683 N. Mather in C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. (1853) II. 168 Dissolution, .is but a dismission of 
the spirit into its happiness. 1734 Wati s Rrliq. Jhv. (1789) 
126 Give me a glorious dismission into that intellectual and 
blissful w orld. X795 Gibbon A utobiog. 92 The final dismission 
of the hero through the ivory gate. 

3. Deprivation of office, dignity, or position ; 
discharge from service. 

1347 Wkiothfsley Citron, (1875) I, 187 Syncc the dismis- 
sion of my Lord Wriothcslcy, late Chauncelor. 1870 Milton 
Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. (1851) 76 He was fain at length to seek 
a dismission from his charge. 1734 Richardson Gtandison 
(1781) VII. vi. 37 The power, madam, of change or dismission 
thro’ the house, is entirely yours. j 18x6 Scott Old Mori, ii. 
Pains, penalties, and thicat* of dismission were denounced 
in vain, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 431 To be punished 
by dismission from the public service. 

b. The written or spoken form of words in which 
such discharge is couched. 

x8o6 Shake. Ant. 4 * Cl. 1. i. 26 Your dismission I* come 
from Cicsar, therefore hcare it Anthony. 1879 Ckownk 
Ambit, S/atesm. 1. 1 A soft dismission stuff with downy 
word*. 1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 8 Aug., The general 
foi in of the dismission . . is in these words. 

4. Release from confinement ; setting free, libera- 
tion, discharge. 

1809 Bible (Douay) Lev, xvi. 10 That, whose lotte was to 
be the goate eff dismission. 184s Rogers Naaman 319 The 
lew . . slave . . at his dismission wa* to have a gratuity ptud 
him. 1709 Strytb Ann. Ref. I. i. 38 marg. % Order for dis- 
mission 01 prisoners in the Queen's bench. 

at t rib. 1779 Howard Prisons Eng. (1780) 244 The dis- 
mission fee or each prisouer discharged out of custody. 

5. Rejection, discarding; esp. repudiation or put- 
ting away of a wife. 

i 6 xx Shaks. Cymb. it. iii. 57 You in ull obey her, Saue when 
command to your dUmisrion tends. 1843 Milton Divorce 
iv. Wks. (1851) 30 Thence this wise and pious Law of dis- 
mission tooke beginning. 1843 — Colast. ibid. ^5? If hee 
dismiss her with a beneficent and peaceful I dismission. 

6. Putting aside from consideration ; expulsion 
from the mind. 

174a Young Nt. Th. v. aye Friends counsel quick dismis- 
sion of our grief. *778781 Johnson L. P. t Pops Wks. IV. 
ro7 The rectitude of Dryden's mind was sufficiently shewn 
by the dismission of his poetical prejudices. 1839 Hkbschel 
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Stud, Nat, Phil, | 70 To demand of him an instant and 
jieremptory dismission of all his former opinions. 
DiimiiiiYO (dismi'uv), a . [f. Dismiss v . 4- 
-ivr.J Of the nature of, or characterized by, dis- ; 
missal ; tending to dismiss ; valedictory. 

1644 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1851) 77 x The law of Moses 
. .on TV require* the dismissive writing without other caution. 
1« Ip.0. Parish Ch. no C onvent ictes 3a The / te miss a , oi 
di*mis*ive Blexdng. s88§ A. S. Wilson Lyric Hofele* > 
Love 131 The loves peruse the leaf To find no rcvelancy | 
there Dismissive of unsolved despair. j 

t Diimi'llintnt. Ohs. [f. as prcc. + -mknt.] | 

«> Dismission, Dismissal. 

1991 Hoksfy 7 >vtt\ <Hakl. Soc.) *oa Glad of so peaceable ! 
a dismittmeni. 1650 T. Bayly Herba /'a net is to Maxi- 1 
maims asked . . what she meant by that strange picture . . j 
adding, moreover, the disinixment of the artist. ! 

Eitmissory (dismisarD, a. ( sb .) [f. Dimmish 
7*.: see Dimissouy.] Of or pertnining to dismis- 
sion or leave-taking ; parting, valedictory ;«Di- 
missouy 1, 2. 

1647 Trapp Comm, Mat L xxvi. 30 This [P*nlm] they lieguu 
to sing after that dismissory cup. 1664 H. Monk Myst. 
Iniq . 104 Ordained without Letters dismissory. 

+B. sb , (//.)-» Dimissohy sb. I 

17*8 M. IDavips . Ifheu. Brit. 111. t rtt. Ihst 87 l>is- , 
ml>*ories or Ccrtifirats of the Orthodox Kthicks of the 
Bearer. 

t Bismtt, v. Ohs. Also 4 dismette, 4-5 die-, 
dysmytte. [app, a latinized adaptation, through 
dismette, of OK. desmetre, repr. a late pop. L. ty jk* 
dis mil the instead of cl. L. dimiUTrc (cf. Dimit).] 

1 . bans. To send away, dismiss ; to let go, re- 
lease; = Dimit v. 1. 

138a Wvci ip At ts iii. 13 Whom je . . denyeden bifore the 
face of Pilate, him demynge for to be uismyttid [Vulg. 
dimifti] or left, /hid, xvii. 10 Hrethercn dismittiden IVml 
and Silas in to Beroan. 

2 . refl. To divest or deprive oneself of; to stir* j 
render, relinquish. Cf. Dismiss v. 10 a. 

*3.. Minor Poetus fr. Vernon MS. 536 As loncc as Jk>u 
may^t hotde in honde, Dismette pc nou)t of pi lmulc 
[Fr. Taunt <um Poyez aleync ire re, AV vus demette* tie 1 
vostro ten] 1104 Rtiognizainc in Collect. 'Top. 4 (leu. , 

( 1836) 111 . 257 We haddc ous fullichc dismrttyd of the same 
londis. c 1440 Partonope 7373 Gaudyn and Aupatryne H avu 1 
dyssmyttyde him dene of the pr>sc. 1496 Dives 4 Pan A , 
(w. de W.) iv. iv. 164T, 1 wnldc not counscyll thrym fully 
to dysmytten them of her good. 

t Dismo rtgage, v. Ohs. rare. [Dih- 7 a.] 
tram. To free Irom mortgage, disencumlxT. 

1640 Howfi i. Dodotuxs (1645) S 3 He dismorgag’d the 
Ciown demeans. 

Dismount (dismenunt), v. [f. Dim- 6 4 Mount 
v , : peril, after OF. desmonter ( 1 2—1 3th c. in Hntz- 
DarnO, mod.K. dP mottle r It. dismontare, Sp. 
des montar, med.L. dis mould re (Du Cange). Cf. 
also obs. doublet Demount, from 15th c. French.] 

I. intransitive, 

1 . To come down fiom a height; to descend. 

*579 Spensfr Sheph. Cat. May 315 The bright Sunnc 

gynneth to dismount. x<8p Greknu Mcnaphon (Arb) (*> 
Cupide (hadj dismounted from his. motheis lappe, left his 
bow, and quiucr at random. 1677 Crown k Des/r. Jeru- 
salem 1. Song, Dram. Wka 1873 11 . 242 Day is dismounted 
on the watery plain. 17*3 Pont Odyss. xx. 76 If dismounted 
from the rapid cloud, Me with his whelming wave let 
Ocean shrowd 1 

2 . To get down, alight {from a horse or other 
animal ; also, formerly, from a vehicle). 

1*533 Bfllenden Livy 111.(1820 395 Incontinent the hors- 
men of twa legionis . . detnoumit haisiiiie fra thare hors.) 
i r 488 Smaks. 7 it A.w ii. $4. I will dismount, and by the 
Waggon wheelc, Trot like a Scrtiilefooieman, 1598 Bahri i 
Theor. tVarres iv. i. 102 Neither yot in the day of battell 
oujht he to dismount. 1605 /’toy Stuelev in Simpson S<h. - 
Shahs. (1878) 1 . 251 Dismount thee Muly from thy chariot 1 
wheels. 1697 Dkydfn Virg. Georg. Ded. (1721- I 189 lie 
. .dismounted from the Saddle. *703 t.ond. Gas, No. 4151/1 , 
Their Dragoons dismounted. 1788 Gibbon Dec/. 4 F. 1 . 
(1846) V. mo He instantly dismounted to present the pilgrim 
with his camel. 183a W. Irving Alhambra 11 . 174 Every 
horseman was obliged to dismount at the gate. 
fig. *817 Kkat* Lett . Wks. 1889 HI. 9s, 1 am in a fair 
way now to come to a conclusion .. I shall be glad to dis- 
mount for a month or two. 

b. spec, of a stallion. ! 

1874 N. Cox Genii. Remat. v. G686) 17 Cold water to ' 
throw on the Mare’h Shape, immediately on the dismount- I 
ing of the Horse. j 

IL transitive. ' 

3 . To come down from (a heigh tor elevated place ; 
to descend. Obs. (exc. as associated with next.) 

s«8o Gold. Mitr. (1851) >0 Dismounting thus the hill, 

I aid retyre. i6to Quarles Jonah In Farr S. P. fas. / j 
(1848)131 He straight dismounts his throne. 1838 R. Franck 
North. Mem. (1821) 33 It’s only dismounting our apartments , 
to mount our (torses. >844 [see Dismounting below]. 1 

4 . To get off, alight from (a horse, etc.). 

ei8aoZ. Boyd Zion's Flowers f 18551 30 Dismount your . 
steeds. Sir T. Hfrbert Trav. (ed. 2) 96 Hee t* made | 

to dismount hi* Elephant. 1839 Reevr Brittany 236 A 1 
peasant has just dismounted his white horse. 

5 . (cansaf) To throw down from a horse, etc. ; 
to unseat, unhorse. 

*899 Smaks. Hen. K, in. vii. 84 Your Horse . . would trot 
as well, were some of your bragges dismounted. 1833 
P. Flrtcmei Purple 1st. xi. xx, The Martial Virgins spear 
..dismounts her foe on dustie plain. 1687 Milton P. L. 


mi. 19 Lea*l from this Hying Steed unrein’d . Dismounted, 
on th* Aleian Field 1 fa ll .8381 .Vi TON Leila 11. it, S« \ » 1 .d 
of his knights u ere dismounted. ' 

b. To deprive of hoi scs ; the opposite of mount • 
* to supply with horses. 

s868 W.\ V.msov ] ’outfit's l/otse vi. (1872; 12’ Dise.iM^ 
that used to dismount whole troops, 

6. To remove (a thing) from that on which it hns 1 
been mounted ; esp. to take or throw down (a gun 
or cannon) from its carringe or other support. ( ithrr 
delilierately for tactical purposes, or by hostile 
missiles. 

1544 F.xped. Si oil. Biij/i One of our pcices, with shoitc 
out or the Huyde cast el, was scroken and dismounted 1585 1 
T.^Washincton tr. Nicholas's l ’oy. l. xiv. 77 They hurst om I 
of their best peece«, and thstnounted fourc other. 16x5 j 
Markham Soldier s Atcid. 26 Dismount your Musquet, nn«T j 
catrieit with the Rest. 1839 D Ph.l Impr.Sea 542 ’jV^Ls 
aiercnt up by the roots, ana out-housing dismounted. 1707 
t.ond. Gaz No. 43C9 j Ono of our Ships had dismounted I 
Two of their Batteries. >843 S. Austin Rattk, 's lint. Ref. 
II. 345 P art of their cannon . they dismounted and plated 011 j 
mules. 1879 CasselTs 7'echn. Fdue. IV. 46'! A whole 
drawer-full of mounted shells may, by bad hamlling, be | 
dismounted from their tablet at one shock. 

7 . To take (a thing) out of that in which it is set 
or enclosed; to remove ^a gem, etc.) from its set- 
ting or ‘0101101'; to take (mechanism) from its 
framewotk, take to pieces. \ Dismount thy huh 
(Shaks.) : draw thy rapier from its sheath. 

i6ox Shakh. Twel. N. 111. iv, 244. 1883 Bcrnet tr. Mores 
Utopia (1685) 98 Nor will Men buy it (a prtciou* .stone) 
unless it be dismounted and taken out of the Gold, 1859 
Musketry Instr. 13 When the lock is dismounted. 

8. To set, put, or bring down from an elevated 
position; to lower. ? Oh r. fin if9 7 fg- from 6.) 

1597 Shaks. Loved s Compl. 281 His watric etes he did 
dismount. Who e sii-htcs till then were leaucled on my 
fate. 1633 G. Herbert 7'emp/e, Man iv, His eye* dis- 
mount the highest xtarie. 1663 Sir T. Hi kiieri* Trav. 
D677) 66 The Doolaes were no sooner dismounted, but that 
1 hereout issued the Ama/one*. 174a Yoi ng Nt. 7h. mi. 
1192 Sorceries of Sense .. Dismount her [the nouIJ from hei 
native Wing. 

1 9 . fig. (largely from 5): a. To bring down 
from lofty position or high estimation ; to cast 
down, lower, debase. Ohs. 

1608 Dav Law 7 'rakes v. 11881) 81 Now Dnughter make 
ihce fit To combat and dismount her aitiuc wit. 16^4 
Whitlock Zootomia 447 '1 ‘he positive Detrat tor ,. dis- 
mounts the most merited Reputation with *ome But. a 1718 
Pi * nn Maxims Wk*. 1726 1 . 824 Drunkenness .. spoils 
Health, dismounts the Mind, and unman* Men. 

t b. To reduce to nn interior poaition, degrade, 
depose (a person). Obs. 

X607-H Bacon F*s., Supet slit ion (Aib.) 342 But Super- 
sticion dismounteH all this [Sense, Philosophy, Piety, et<.| 
nml ereeteth an absolute Tyranny, in the minde of Men. 
1651 N. Balon Disc. Govt. Fug. it. xiii (17 9) 69 Duk«s 
wore dismounted without conviction, a 1877 Barrow Serin 
(16871 I. x\v. 344, Did not Samuel exercise such a charity, 
when., injuriously dismounted from his authority? 

1 10 . To reduce to a plain ; to level. 0 b\ rate '. , 
1583 Sackviiie Induct . to Mb*. Mae, , Xerxc- Dis. 
mounted hill*, and made the vales uproar. 

Hence Diamou nting vhl. sb. and ///. a. 

1560 Whiti iiornk Ord. Souldtours 0_s88; 36 'l*o snuc the 
saide artillerie from dismounting. 1654 Wiiiiicmk Zoo 
lomia 446 Cold Praise .. or Interruption of it, with a Dis- 
mounting But. 1677 G11 pin Demount. 11867) a 7 3 Intended 
for the dismounting of the confident e of the wicked. **44 , 
Disraeii Coningxby 1. 1. (I..*, The number of stair* .. th<- j 
time their mountings and dismountings must have absorbed. 
1870 Daily .Wws 11 Nov , The dismounting of the lie.»\> ( 

battery ori the bank of the Rhine . . coni 111 cored yesterday 

Dismou nt, sb. [f. prec. vb ] An act or method j 
of dismounting. 1 

**54 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. viii. 123 A Tournament, [led! | 
10 an Over-turnc *, that, to a Dismount. i 885 f't clist 6 Oct ! 
1325 1 The pedal dismount is the best for this form of 
bicycle. 1888 Chicago Advance 5 Juty, Frequent dismounts , 
(from bicycle] in connection with a hot pace, arc fatiguing 

Dismou-ntedy ///. [f* Dismount v. + -ed *.] 

a. Off one's horse; not cm horseback, b. Of a 
cannon : Dislotlged from its carriage. 

s6xo Guillim Herald* y iv. xiv. 116m 225 He bcarcth 
argent, a culucring dismounted, 17*4 De Foe Mem. Cava * 1 
her (1840) 233 Our dismounted men .. lined the edge of • 
the wcxkI, 1785 Univ. Mag. XXXVII, 85/1 The barrel of 
a dismounted gun. 1888 Month. Exam. 19 J an. sA'» A dis- 
mounted party of the same regiment. 

t Diftmove, V. Obs. In 5 di«*, dya-meve, 
•moeue. [ad. OF. desm<n>eir % desmo{u)voir (14th 
c. in Godcf \ mod.F. dcmouvoir y ad. I.. dismovhr , 
variant (and Romanic form) of dimovtre , f. dis-, 
Dis- 1 4- mover* to move. For the vowel change 1 
(-were) see Move.] trans. To move away, re- 
move. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Me/am. xv. ix, To disincvc away 
her sorowe. 1491 — / 'itas Patr. ( W. de W. 1495) n. 334 a e 1 
The montayne of 5 : yon . . whiche shall be neuer dismoeued. 
i6ix Flcrio, Sioinourre, to dixmooue, to disorder. 

Dismn*rdered 9 -muTdarised. ppl 

ttonce-wds. [Dim* 7 b .1 Divested of tne character 
of murder ; pronounced to be not murder. i 

*817 Bkntham Part. Reform lilt rod 140 note , The com- 
mission of legally dismurdcred murders. tbid. t The pier- J 
petration of the dtsmurdcrized murders. | 

Dismyesaries, var. Dimihhakien, Obi. | 


tDiimyitiqTi^ Obs. rate. [Dim- 7 a or h.] 
trans. To divest of mystery. 

1849 Bui he Fug. tm/ivv, tm/r. 45 No muu..h»tli 
published any thing, .to dismysterythe sunc [draining). 

Diana, Sc. - docs not ; see Do v. 
t Disna tural, a. Obs. [ad. OF. desnatu/ < ) 
(> Ciorief.), f. des-, Dis- 4 4 - natunl Natpkal a.] 
Contrary to nature, unnatural. 

(t»9a limn on 1. xxxii. f 22 Si tieUcIer* .. *ioint & eus 
desiiuuuels). 1430 Lvix;. Binhas 1. i. (1544) ® b. To be- 
holde a thing dittuituiall. c 1477 Caxton Jason 10 Ryglit 
in> set able and right di*naturall etiuir. *877 Gale C* 

(. entiles II. iv. 321 Atheinme is a nro|K)sition so disnatural, 
inonstrohe and ditncult to l>e estahlisht. 

Hence f Disn* tur*in«M, unnatural behaviour. 
1430 Lvdcj. Ch ton. Troy 1. \ii, lAson.. Rectyned hath 
Penan tatlioni * Of (he goddc* for his disnaturclne*sc. 

t Disna tural, v . Obs. [in a. f.pree. adj. ; in 
b. f. Dis- 8 + N ATI’ hal a . ; cf. next.] a, trans. 
or in ft . To make or become unnatural; to biutal- 
i/e. b. trans. - Denaturalizes, Disnatpiiames. 

*549 Compl. Stoll, viii. 73 A 1 pepil ar disnAturalit fra there 
gude naluie ar m.iir disnaturcllit nor i* brutal bey*us. 
1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China jo Vpon paine to 
bee disnaturalled of the count rie. 

Disna’turalisSy tr. [f. Dim- 6 + Naturalize ; 
cf, Sp. desnalura/izar 4 to banish, to outlaw' (Min- 
sheu 1599).] Denaturaluk v. i, 2. Hence 
Dianaturollxa tlon- Denaturalization. 

N1704 1 .Cn k k Hist. Navigation ^yoiScageri Magellan .. 
renounced hi* country, diunnluraltring himself as the custom 
then was. 1837 hoe 1 hey Dot tore xv. IV. 127IH] tin* well, 
known name lJob|.. were denaturalized and put out of 
use. 1874 I n Stanley Magellan's 1st Foy. p. xi, Tin 
custom .. of disnaturali/aiioii, in aicotdance with which, 
any noble who felt aggrieved, foimnlly reiioiim e<l his ftn'ij 
to the sovereign. 

Disnatnre ^dianJi tiuj), v. [ad. OF. desna 
turcr to change in natuie, or change the nature of 
^Godef.), ‘to make vnnnturall * (Cotgr.), It. disna 
tnrarc. See Dis- 4 ami Nature ] 

1 1 . intr. To get into, or be in, an unnatural nt 
disoidcred condition; to be unhealthy. Obs. • 
1481 Caxton My* r. 1, xii. 37 So . . trauayllcth phiniquc 
to bi>nge Nature 10 poynt that disnaturcth in inannrs ImmIj 
whan ony maladye or sekenes cncombreth hit. 

2 . trans. To render unnatural ; to deprive of 
natural quality, character, apj^arance, etc. Hence 
Diana tured ppl. a. 

ctaso Mtr/in 4/3 Ymagc repaired and denatured fio* 
kynde, h«»lde thy ptex. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 49 , 
'1 nere are many . . who think to honour their nature, h> 
denaturing theinseluch. 1733 CmihcMU I Gotham 111. 18 Can 
the Mem nuiihur . . From her denatur'd breast tear her young 
child? 1841 DTskaeli Amen. Lit. 11867) 307 A M*ier dis 
natured of all kin, hastening to t>c the voluntary accuser ul 
her father. 1877 Bla< kip ll’i&e Men 161 ' 1 ‘he disnatuied 
*kin Showed livid, Hcckcd with crimson. 

t Disnegle-ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 *Nk«lk<t 
v.] trans. To neglect. 

1800 True Briton 111 .spirit Pub. Jrnts. ( 1 801) IV. v • 
Disncglecting his clut > , out of nothing but a piece of pride ’ 

t Disne rve, v. Obs. rare. [ 1 )!H- 7 a 3 
Nekvk sb. : cf. obs. F desnerver (Cotgr.).] (ran*. 
To deprive of nerve or vigour; to weaken, relax. 

ai6tB Summer Mem. Mortality lxxxvi, All Idelness 
dis-naiurc-s Wit, dis-ncrves it. Ibid. |*cc DisaigJ. 

Disnest (disnenv, v. rare. [Dim- 7 c.] 
bans. To dislodge from, or a* fiom, a nest ; also, 
lo void (a« a nest 1 of its occupant* 

1508 Life St and e * btg 41 To chastise the garrinon of the 
Tu rice*, and to chase and dlsnest them out of their holde 
a 1700 Drviihn Life of Ltu inn (1711)43 ? 0 disnest Heaven 
of so many immoral nnd d< bauch d Deities, 

t Disne stle, V. Obs. rare. [f. Djh- 6 Nes- 
tle. CL unnest/e.] trans. To turn out of a nett. 

s6»6 T. H. C aimin' I, Holy Cri. 221 Bird* are di*nest led 
from the kingdotne which nature hath allowed them. 
Dianer, dianier, var. Df-clneh, Ohs. 
Disniche (disniuj), V. [f. Dim- ;c + Niche.] 
trans. To remove from its niche. 

1889 Jml. /'Id nr. 1 June 280/1, He could di*-nh he, so to 
speak, whom he plea*ed. 

t Di®no*ble, a. Obs. rare. [Dis- 10.] Ignoble, 
mean, oetty. 

1809 Holland A mm. Matcell. xxwii. i. 326 \ dbuoble 
( iguobilem J ad vex at and defender of cause*. 

t Disno*bl«, V. Obs. [f. Dim- 8 4- Noble a . : 
cf. obs. F. desnoblir to disgrace, vilify v Godcf.'.J 
trans. To deprive of nobility or grandeur ; to Dih- 
en noble, 

i6m H. Sydfnham Serm. Sot. the. 11 (1637) 30 The 
chiefe«t complement of grea(ne**e i* the retinue, take away 
her equipage you disnoble it. t8jl O. Sedgwicke Serin. 
(1639) 36 O Watch, that it doth not din-noble and stable its 
excellency by a sordid league, with ttnfull lusts. 

t Disno’minat*, v. obs. rare , (Dis. C.) 

trans. To take away the name from. 

1883 Cave Ecclesiastic i 233 Reducing it unto the rank of 
a Village, denominating it, and not suffering it to bear the 
name of Caesar. 

Dianosed, disnumber: see Dis- 7 s. 
t Disimil, v. Obs. rare . la 6 dys-. [f. Dih- 
5 4- L. null-us none, null : cf. Arxcl. A variant 
of Demull, Disannul.] trans. To bring to no- 
thing, do away with, destroy. 
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|«00 H AWl S /*(»/. Pte„S. Mil. (1845* 4* To lly»null VU»* 
and tne vycious 10 Mam* I I'M. \i n . .<16 Dysnullyngc tin* 
secte» of false idolati y. 

t Dlmo, v. Oh. tnu~ •*. [f. Dim- 7 h + 

Ni’N ; cf , disfriiu .] turns. To deprive of nun' si 
orders ; to tinnun. 

1611 Fi omio, Dumonacaie, to vnfrict. Also to ilismintu*. 

Disobedience ditwb/ (liens'. Also 5 dy«*. 
-auno©. [a. OF. disobedience (in (JoriclV ; cf. Jt. 
disubbidicnui, S^.dcsohedicucia ; a Romanic form- 
ation for I- inobidiattia, f. Dim- 4 + L. obedietitia 
Obedience.] 

The fact or condition of being disobedient ; the 
withholding of obedience ; neglect or refusal to 
obey ; violation of a command by omitting to con- 
form to it, or of a prohibition by acting in defiance 
of it; an instance of this. 

? a 1400 A rthnr 230 To vnderfung oure ordynaunce ; For 
Fy dysobediauncc. c 1430 Lydg. Mm. Poems 143 (M.Tt/.t 
For disobedience DiscUuiulud is perpetually my name. 
1500 Hawks Past. Pitas, xi.iv. xiv, Adam. .And P-ve. .the 
woride dampned . . By disobedience. 1607 Siiaks. Cor. 111. 
t 117, 1 say they nonsht disoliedience. 1644 Br. Hail 
Ron. Id's, (itoo) 107 Our wilfull disobediences. 1776 
Giiwon. Decl. tjf F . i. (1846) 1. 11 It was impossible U > r 
1 owardice or disobedience to escape the severest punish- 
ment. 1875 JnwK ir Plato V. 412 He who obeys the law 
will never kimw the fatal consequences of disobedience. 

b. trausf. Non-compliance with a law of nature, 
an influence, or the like. 

a 1710 Bi.ackmohk (J.\ If planetary orbs the sun oIk^, 
Why should the moon disown his sovereign sway?.. 'this 
disobedience of the moon, etc. 

t Diiobe diency. Obs. [f. L. disobidientia : 

see prec. and -ENCYJ The quality of being dis- 
obedient. 

1597 Danikl Civ. Wars v it. Iviii, 1 he out-let Will of 
Disohedtency. 16x4 K. Tailok iloq hath lost hn P*atl 
111. in Had. Dodsley XI. 464 In punishing my clisohedieiH v. 
1710 Strvfk 1 . (ft Grind all } anno itSo^R.l, Vou might 
have corrected the disol»ediency of such 

Disobedient (dinob/dicnt', a. and sb. Also 5 
djfa-, 6 diahob-. [a. OF\ disobedient (in (iodcfA ; 
cf. It. disubbidicttU (Florio), Sp. dnobedieute ; .1 
Romanic formation, for L. inobedicttl-cpn, f. Din 
4 +• L. obedient ’em Obedient.] 

A. adj. Withholding obedience; refusing or fail- 
ing to obey ; neglectful or not observant ot authori- 
tative command ; guilty of breach of prescribed 
duty ; refractory, rebellious. 

14.. Why l cant b* a Nun 272 in L. E. P. (1863' 14*; 
A-nother lady . . That hy^t dame dysobedyent . set now^i 
by her priores. *535 Covkrdalk Ps. cv. 7 Oure father*. . . 
were dbhobedient at the see. 1549 Cut kk Hurt Sedit. ( 164 1 > 
15 How is the king obe>rd, whose wisest he wilhstanded, 
the disobedientest obe>ed. *687 Milton P. L. vi. 687 
Michael and his Powers went fuith to tame These dis- 
obedient. t8tp Sufi iu v Cette i in. i. 116 Such was Clod’s 
scourge for disobedient sous. x8a8 Scoit Af. Pet t It 
xxxiv, Thc:>c aic not loving subjects, but disobedient 
lebels. 

b. trantf. Unyielding, intractable, stubborn. 

1588 j. Read Com fend. Method lot Growing nigh t<* 
tht manner of a cancer, and disobedient to any medicine. 
a 180J E. Darwin (Webster, 1828), Medicines .. rendering 
peculiar parts of the system disobedient to stimuli. 1843 
Caklylk Past hr Pr. III. x. (1872) 165 Disobedient Cotton 
fibre, which will not. consent to cover bare backs. 

+ B. sb, A disobedient or refractory person. 

*54* Act 2-3 Edit*. / V, c. 33. § 2 Inflicting all such Pains 
upon the Disobedient*, a 1670 Sfaidino trout. Chas /. 
(1820) 70 Refusers to subscubc the covenant . and othei 
disobedient!. 

t Diaobedienti&ry, (a.) ami sb. noncc-wd. 
[f. prec. adj. 4- -ahy.] rr prec. s»b. 

*537 Latimer Strut, 4- Rem. (1845) 389 Pseudo-prophets 
. . sly, wily, disobedieutuuTes to all good orders. 

Disobediently, adv. [f. Disobedient + 

-ly -.] In a disobedient manner ; with disregard 
of commands. 

1348 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 309 Arrogantly and 
disobediently .. coutrai y to an espresso comniandeiiieiil. 
1394 IIookfr Eot. Pol. 11. ii (1610 yj The least thing 
done disobediently towmdes God. Mod, These bo>> base 
behaved most disobediently. 

t Disobti'ftance. Obs. Also 4 dea-, 5-6 

•aunoe. [a. OK. desohissancc (13th c. in Hat?.* 
Darm.), mod.F. dPsol>/ % f. dhobi* is uwl . sec next 
and -anck ] ^ Disobedience. 

1393 Gower CohJ C i. 86 Now. .To telle my dcsobeissancc. 
*4*3 Eilgr. Sonde (Cnxton 1483) jii. x. 57 Adam was 
dampned .. for disobeisauncc to the best of god. 1348 
Gist Pr. Masse 91 Canceled owte of the masse bokc, as 
heresye to God ami disobey sauuce to the King, 
t DilObai'iant, <*. and sb. Obs . [a. OF. dcs- 

obeissant 13th c. in Littrd; moil. disoWsmnt , pi. 
pplc. of dtsobttr to Disobey.] 

A. adj. Not submissive, Disobedient. B. sb. 
A rebel. 


/‘ 3 fi Chalcfr Part. Faults 429 If that I to hyre be 
founde vntrewe, Dishobcysaunt or wilful necligent. <1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.> 143 Disobeisaunt m 


. my tithes 

*513 l.u BrRNFKS Froits. 11 . xliv. 148 To 
_ them that be dysobeysaunt to the kynge of 
Caatell. * 34*^3 Act 34 Jten. VI it (in Bolton Stat . I ret. 
(t6atl 241) In such . . pcrill of invasion by the diaobevsant*, 
Irishric. 


for to paye. 
punywhe 1 Y 


Disobey AK04 des-, 4-6 dys- ; 

3 dyshobeye. [a. F. dhobtir k 13th c. in Hatr.- 
Dnrm.) m Pr. desobedir , It. disubbidire Romanic 
dis~ t desobedircy for late L. ittobedh r s f. Dim* 4 +■ 

1 . oh? dire to Obey.] 

1. ittlr . To be disobedient ; not to obey. 

This is the original use as in Fr., but mo*»t late instances 
aie perhaps absolute uses of the transitive sense a. 

*393 < *0^ i-k ( on/. I. 86 Perof woll 1 dcsobeic. 1339 Ton* 
ntai l Scftn. Palm Sums. <1823* 26 Pride . . maketne hym 
that diHobeycth to contcmne to ol>cy. 1687 M ILTON P. L. 
lit. 203 Man disobeying, Disloyal breaks his feftltic. 1787-' 
38 Gav Fables 1. xx. 24 His bosom burn'd to disobey. 1781 
Cowff r Hof e 315 If .. some headstrong hardy lout Would 
disobey. 1886 Kl’.skin Prjrtenta I. 424 The wish to dis- 
obey is already disobedience. 

t b. Const. tOy unto [ *-F. dPsobiir <) or dative], 
14 . Circumcision in T midair's l is. 88 K> retykes that 
fidsly dysoticy To holy chyiche. a 1430 Knt. tie la Tour 
(i8f>8) 59 She. .disobeyed to God and idle in his yre. 150a 
Ord. Crysten Men iW do W. i5«.*6) t. ii. 12 Whan Adam ts: 
cue . . dysobej'cd unto god. i<»3 Ld Brrnmin Frniss. II. 
\xxiii. yj Mocbc of bis people disobeyed to scruo Iimii. 
«S*6 Pdgr. I\rf (W. do W. 1331' 35 We .. disobey to 
theyr commaundcmcntcs. 

2. trusts. I'Fhe object represents an earlier dative : 
cf. F. ii me dP solicit, he disobeys (to) me.] To refuse 
or neglect to obey (any one) ; to neglect wilfully, 
transgress, or violate, the commands or orders of 

, (a person in authority, a law. etc ' ; to refuse sub* 

, mission to. 

*393 Gou ik /on/. 1. 338 Her uwne liege .. That hem 
, forsokc and disobcidc. Ibid. Ill, c 0 Tier miglit nothing 
j hem disobey, at 450 Knt. de la 7V»//r(i868; 60 He toke 
; and ete thereof, for he wolde not disobcic her. 1470 83 
Maiohy Arthur \vi. xi, It were wcl done . that yc d s* 
j hol3c*>e not the au>syon. i$si Ait 4 Hen. Vt II, c. /o. $ 2 
f Myxgoserned persons disolteyeiig your lawes. r 153a Dewfs 
1 Introd. Fr. in Patsy r. 1048 Nat l>c wyllyng to disobey 
I >ou. 163* J. Hayward tr. ftiondis Fromena 59 Seeing no 
meanes of disobeying the winds, they gave their violence 
1 way. 1667 Milton P. L. \. 611 Him who disobeyes Me 
disobeyes. 1797 Mrs. Raoclii i k Italian ii, Where is the 
pi inciple which shall ten< h you to disobey a father? X873 
JoHKir Plato (ed. 2) V. 79 The chief magistrate .. will 
punish those who disobey God and the law. 

Hence Disobeying vbt. sb. and ///. a. 

1649 Jfr. Taylor Gt. F.\eu,f. 1. it. 73 Ks cry disobeying 
person that payes the penalty. 

Disoboyal (<liwbr 7,, al;. rare. [f. prec. + - vh.] 
An act of disobeying. 

1889 Daily Nnvs 31 July 3/4 Certain financial arrange- 
ments Billowed a disobe>al of the order of the Court. 

t Disobey«ant, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Dihobfa v. 
•f -ANT, in place of the normal Disobeihant.] »~ 
Dimobkdiknt. 

1418 tr. Sare/a Secret., Pnv. Priv. (F. Fb f. S.i 123 
Nome of the Pep> 1 tber w cr> n agaynys b> 111 and disobcinunt. 

Disobeyer (dis^b^^oj). [f. Disobey v. y 
-kh 1.] One who disobeys ; a recusant, a rebel. 

*S*3’73 Dint n. Ociurreuts (Bnnnatync Club) 69 Vnder 
the payue of burnying of disobeynris vpoun the chcik. 
.633 A. Wilson Jas /. 11 A strkkt Proclamation threatms 
the disobeycris 1873 Kingiakk Crimea 11877) V. i, u>', 
\ wilful disobe>er ol orders. 

1 Disoblegiant, obs. var. Dksoblioeant. 

i8xx Sfortinr Afag. XXXVII. 12 Sociables, disoblegiants. 

♦* Disobliga-tion. Oh. [f. D1S-94.OBU0 \- 
tion; after (f/wbiijfc.] 

1. Freedom or release from obligation. 

1616 Bkkni tr. Sarfis Hist. Council Trent (1676) 6u 
The place doth not ptove a dispensation, that is, a disobli* 
gat ion from the Law. 1660 Jlr. 'Iaylor Duct. Dubit. 11. 

4 1 1 < Lj The conscience is restored to liberty and clis- 
obligation. 1770 Monthly Rev. 3O3 'l hc disobligntion . . 
being tancellecf .leaves the obligation without abatement. 

2. A disobliging action ; an act that either negli- 
gently or purposely thwarts a person’s convenience 
or wishes ; a piece of inconsiderate treatment ; a 

| slight, affront, insult. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Ret. i\ , % 137 By the disohligation* 
his family had undergone from the duke of Buckingham. 
1634 l:i. L'FsrRANt.K Ctias . t (1655) 133 Noy. .wheel'd about 
..and made amends W’ith his future service, for lus former 
dts-ohligations. 1739 Cihhfr A pot . (1756) 1. 305 Mns Old- 
field receiv’d it rather as a favour than a diaohligatton 
1788 Hist in . I un. Rcy.ti Russia had . . heaped di.sobhjfation 
! \iDon diMibligation, in her transactions w ith Great Britain. 

3. The fact or feeling of being disobliged. 

1845 F\ Thorfk in Hull Lift. ( 1 886) 120 To sowe seedes 
of disccntion and dUobligation betwixt the two nations. 
*7*3 STfKLfc. Englishman No. 1. 9, I . .shall never give a 
Vote out of Peevishness or personal Disobligation. 1734 
Richardson Geandtson (1781) 111. ix. 66 Vour I.ordship'» 
good resolutions .. tnvist be built on n lnjeier foundation 
than occasional disgust or disobligation. 

b. An instance of this leeling ; a grudge. 

| a 1734 Fielding Jo urn. Lisbon 1. x, Besides his disloyalty 
. . 1 have private tli* obligations to him. 

tDUo*bliffatory,a. TDim-io.] a. Not obli- 
gatory or binding. D. Releasing from obligation. 

8I164A Dkcmm. oi Hawth. Queries qf State Wk«. (171 1) 
177 AH oaths unlawful . . being . . null and disobligmtory. 
a 1649 Chas. 1 Let. to Henderson Wks. 16s You much 
mistake in alleagtnp that the two Houses of Parliament 
can have this disobhgatory power. 

Disoblige (disobbi-ds;', v. [ad. F. dtsobligcr 
(1307 in Godef. Stiff l.) Sp. desob/igar , It. disob- 
Mijepre :— Romanic * disobli gti re, f. Dl«- 4 + L. obit* 
gdre to Oblige.] 


; ti. traits. To set free from obligation ; to release 
1 from duty or engagement. Const, of, from . Obs. 
1603 Florio Montaigne in. ix. (1632) 545, I love so much 
to dixohlige and discharge mysclfc. a itffp Drumm. of 
Hawth. T/ist. Jos. V, wk*. (*71 1 • 79 To disoblige them* 

| selves of their greatest duty. 1678 Cudworth in fell. Syst. 

' 895 They would be altogether Disobliged, and Conse- 
1 quently, might Justly break any l4iws. 

1 absof. 1643 ^fn.ToN Divorce v. (1851) 74 A particular law 
absolving and disobliging from a more general command. 

+ b. To disengage, detach. Obs. 

1647 W. Strong Trust tfr An. Steivard 14 Prodigality of 
the publique purse will ever disobl’gc the people to tneir 
Rulers. 1689 TfmFlk Ahsc. 1. 85 iSeager>Tne failing of his 
design was thought to have something disobliged him from 

: Fram «• ; upon whose assistance he reckoned, 
j 2. To icfusc or neglect to oblige ; not to consult 
i or comply with the convenience or wishes of (a 
| person) ; hence, to put a slight upon, affront, offend. 
1638 J. Hayward tr. Blond t s Eromena To Rdr. Aiv, 
Loth to disoblige so many deserving and noble personages. 
1847 Ci.arfndon Hist . Reb. n (1823) 46/1 Colonel Lesley. . 
being lately disobliged (as they called it) by the King, that 
, i>, denied somewhat he had a mind to have. 178O Franklin 
I Ess. Wks 1840 II. 25, I know not how to disoblige her so 
! much as to tell her I should be glad to have less of her 
lompany. 1787 S. C. Cox Williams' Ref. I. Notes 681 
His daughter Mabcll had disobliged him by turning Roman 
Catholick 1833 Macauj ay Hist . F.n III. 338 Impossible 
to pay markedcourt to one without disobliging the rest. 

' tians/. 1698 Collier Ansto. Congnve (1730) 195 Aft to 
j the Smut [ — indecency], I have endeavoured not to dis. 

' oblige the Paper with any of it. 

absot. 1697 Damfier Voy. 1 . 500 For fear of disobliging 
by our refusal. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 25, 1 would 
not disoblige on purpose. 

+ b. To render disobliging. Ohs. rare. 

1716 Collikr tr. A Pauegyiick 78 Anxiety and Discontent 
is apt to spoil Peoples Tempers, and disoblige their Be* 

[ havtour. 

3. In more concrete sense; To inconvenience, in- 
commode, annoy. Obs, or dial. 

1668 (sec Disobliging fft.a). 1683 Travfstin Siege 
Nendtensel 13 The besieged .began to fire upon us .. by 
which they somewhat disobliged our Battery. 1697 C01 - 
1 ifr Ess. A for. Subj . 11. (1709) t I'm afraid 1 may dis- 
oblige >our Business. 1706 Shf.lv ockf. Coy. round World 
I 387 They disobliged us very much by the stench of their 
dung. 1851 S. Junn ALug-a/el 11 i. (1881 ) 198, I .. hope 
my picsence, Madam, will not disoblige you. 

Hence Dinobli'ged ///. a., slighted, affronted. 
1673 Lady's Call. 1. iii. F 22 Let theiefore the disoblig’d 
not look back upon the injury. 1784 A. Coli ins Gr. Chi . 

| Retig. 186 Joiuda . . and other disoblig'd Refugee Jews. 

1814 Scot r Wav. xxxii, His father a disobliged and dis* 
t contented Lourticr. 

Disobligeant, obs. var. Debom.hskakt. 

1787 Ann Hildiicti Rosa de Afontmorien I. 48 To travel 
. . in the very disobligeant which Sterne celebrates in hi- 
Sentimental tour. Ibid, I. 49. 

Disobli'gement. [b Disoblige v. + -ment.] 
+1. Release from obligation ; « Disobligation 1 . 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings ( 1650) 36 If I make a covnam 
with a man who prove afterward u monster to me, 1 should 
1 onceave a disobligcmcnt. 1677 Gil fin Demand. (1867) 107 
God delayed to answer them, W’hich they looked upon as 
a disobligcment from duty. 

f2. A slight; « Disobligation 2 . Obs. 

1633 J. Hayward tr. Btondis Banish'd Virgin 185 Dis 
obligemcnts received and requited. 1678 Lond.Gaz. No. 
712/4 Some disobligcments that Ambassador had lately re- 
ceived there. 

3. The action of disobliging or fact of being dis- 
obliged. 

x8.. in H. Adams Alb. Gallatin 450 (Cent.) To the great 
disohligement of some of his strong political friends. 

Disobli’ ger. rare. [f. a* prec. 4 -KR *.] One 
who disobliges. 

1648 W. Mountagi k Devout Ess. 1, xv. $ 4 (R.) Loving 
our enemies, and benefiting our disobligers. 1730 Swift 
Vtnd. Ld. t arte ret, Disobligers of England. 

Disobli ging, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + -ing 1.] 
The action of the verb Dimoblige. 

1698 Vindication Prcf. A ij b, The disobliging of Wicke<l 
Men. 1786-31 Tinpai. Ratin'* Hist. Ting. xvii. II. 59 By 
this wise Conduct »he avoided the disobliging of Men. 
Disobli ffing, ppl- a. [ f. as prcc# *F -ing * ] 
That disobliges ; disinclinea to gratify the wishes 
or meet the convenience of another ; unaccommo- 
dating ; also, f inconvenient, annoying (obs.). 

165s Cokaink tr. Calfrenide's Cassandra lit. 207 In the 
least disobliging terms. 1663 SirT. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
238 A Prince of that tyrannical and dis obliging nature. 
s668 Davf.nant Rivals 4 To preserve your knees From such 
a disobliging posture. 1703 Dk Foe Power Body 0/ People, 
Misc. 164 Their Proceedings .. have been Disobliging to 
the Nation. 1833 Mrs. Carlylk Lett. II. 239, I must .. 
get our disobliging neighbours turned out. 

Ilencc DltobU’ginglj ctdv . ; DlaobU gingn#*^, 

unwillingness to oblige ; want of readiness to ac- 
commodate another. 

1654 Ld. Orrf.ry Parthen. (1676) 506 The disobligingness 
. of this performance. 1667 G. Digby Elvira 7 Whose 
action . . hath shown So disobligingly, his rash judgement 
of me. 1838 Mrs. Carlylb Lett. II. 383 Women . . whose 
disobligingness had been the cause of my flurry* si(8 
Hf.lps Rialmak xvii, Disobligingness . . is but too comipon 
everywhere. 

tDiaobMTV&at, a. Obs. rare. [Dis- id.] 
Not observant; disobedient 
1671 W. or Britainr Dutch Usurp. 95 A great part of the 
people became disobservant to the Laws. 
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f Di*ob«ta*trioat6, v. Obs. nonce-ivd. [Dm- 
6.] irons . To reverse the office of a midwife con- 
cerning ; to retard or hinder from child-birth. 

ifes Ukqvhart Jewel Wks. <1834) sio With parturiencle 
for greater births, if a malevolent time disobstetricate not 
their enixibility. 

DllObltnot, v . ?Ots. [Die- 6.] tram. 
To free from obstruction ; » Deomtruot. 

i#ii P woe 1 Of Disogilare, to open or vnstop, todisobstruct. 
tee* Power Ex}. Phils*. 1. 68 The Opttck Nerve being 
. . cusobstmcted and relaxed. 1718 A. Stuart in Phil. 
Tram. XU 8 Applications, .intended to. .discuss stagnat- 
ing animal fluids! or disobatruct the vessels. 

t Di»0*CCidont, v. Obs. nence-iod. [Dia-8: 
cf. Disorient] trans. To throw out of hts reckon- 
ing a« to the west; to confuse as to the points of the 
compass. 

1670-3 Marvell Reh. Tran*}. 1, 53 Perhaps some roguing 
Boy that managed the Puppets turned the City wrong, ana 
so disoccidented our Geographer. 

Diaoooupa’tion. [f. Pis- 9 + Occupation ; 
cf. F. disoccupation (17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Lack of occupation, unoccupied condition. 

. *14 Southey Corr, . w. C. Btnvles (1881) 299 There is no 
interval of disoccupation. 1889 Howells Hazard New 
Fort . 105 A life of luxurious disoccupation. 


Stsoboui 

oupt v. f pro! 
c Hsoccuiare .1 
1871 Daily 1 


OOUpy (dis^ kirfpai), v. ff. DlS- 6 + Oc- 
, prob. after F. dfsoccuper, Sp. desocupar, It. 
ktre.'] trans . To cease to occupy, vacate. 
'oily New* 1 Apr. 3/a [Let. fr. Madrid] The hull 
.was merely dixoccupied in order that [etc.]. x88a 


vacated, .was merely dixoccupied in order that [etc.]. x88a 
tr. Re}. Congr. Chili in Chr. Worlds N.Y.) Feb. (1883) 50 
The refusal of Mr. Gandarillas to disoccupy his post. 

Disodie (d*i*?«*dik), Dinodiohydrio, etc., 
Chtm. : see Di- pref* 2. 

*•73 Fotvnes' Cheat, (ed. n) 340 Disodiohydric Phosphate, 
or Disodie Orthophosphate, is prepared by precipitating 
the acid calcium phosphate obtained in decomposing bone- 
ash with sulphuric acid. 

Dinodour (disdu dw). nonce-wd. [Dis- 9.] Ill 
odour ; evil repute. 

1 Mm Society xi Nov. 7/2 He. .died m the disodour of being 
. .[almost extortionate old hunks. 

t Disoi&O*, sb. Obs. (Dis- 9.] An evil office, 
an ill turn, a disservice. 

tdas Brief Inform . Affair* Palatinate 56 It shall l>e an 
vnkindnesse and dis-oflfice in his deportment. 

t Diwffl.ce, v. Obs. [Dih- 7 c.] Ira ns. To 
deprive of or depose from office. 

tin Crt. 4 Times Chat. / (1848) I. 041 The other lords . 
which are reftisers, are disofficed. 1658 J. R. Chr. Subj. vii. 
too To dis-authorise and dis-office a Magistrate, a 1670 
Hackbt Ah}. William* 11. (1692} 200 All that refuse it must 
be sequest rod, imprisoned, dixofheed. 

tDidBOluHaon. Chem. Obs. [Di- 2 2 H.] A 
solution of a sub- or proto-salt (e g. of mercury). 

itS4 J. Scoffern in OrVs Circ. Sc. Chem. 501 The action 
of dry hydrochloric acid on dl-solutions of mercury. 

DlSOm&tOUS (ddis<?M' mites), a . [f. Gr. 81 ei* 
par-os double- bodied (f. &<-, Di- * + awpa t avpar- 
body) 4 -ous.] Having two bodies, double-bodied. 

1857 Dungusom Med. Diet. s.v. Ditomut , A Monster with 


two bodies . . is said to be disomatous. 

t Disopinion. Obs . [f. Dis- 9+ Opinion.] 

1 . Adverse or mean opinion (of ) ; disesteem. 
xfltg $ia J. Eliot in Garaincr Hist. Eng (1875) I. vl. 225 

The general disopinion . . which it would work to him. 1640 
Bp. Reynolds Passion* xxxix. sox According to the Di*- 
opinion & slender Conceipt which they have of their own 
Abilities. 1647 May Hist, Pari. 11. iv. 67 A disopinion and 
dislike of the Parliament. 1709 Sir E. Walker Hist. Disc. 
aio He was in some disopinion with the king. 

2 . Difference of opinion ; dissent, rare. 

>898 FloRio, Dis}ar(re, a disopinion, a diuerxitie in con- 


1998 FloRio, Dis}arfre , a disopinion, a diuerxitie in con- 
ceit. b6ao Br. Reynolds Passions iv, Assenting and dis- 
senting thoughts, belief and disopinion. 

Hence + DUopfnioned a. Obs., thought little of, 
held in disrepute. 

sflaa H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ . 11. (1637) 137 A dis- 
opinioned undervalued man. 

t Sisoypilsts. V. Med. Obs. ff. Pm- 6 4 
Oppilatb : cf. ¥. dJsopiler ( 1 6th c. in Hatz.-Darm ), 
It. tUsoppilare , obs. Sp. desopilar\ also Dicoppi- 
bATR.] tram. To free from obstruction ; atsol. to 
remove obstructions ; - Dkoppilate. 

>677 Framptom loyfull Naves il (1596) 54 Being vsed It 
[Sassafras] dooth disopilate, and make a good colour in the 
face. 1601 Holland Pliny xx. vi II. 43 Hippocrates . . in 
of opinion, that it will disopilate the neck or the Mat rice. 
163a Wadsworth Chocolate 8 It hath also parts of Sulphur 
and of Quicksilver, which doth open, and disopilate. 

Pisorb (disjpjb), v . [f. Dm- 7 a, c 4 Orb jA] 

L irons. To remove from its orb or sphere. 

x6o6 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. it. U. 45 Like a Starre di sorb'd. 
1800 W. Taylor In Monthly Mag. VIII. 601 To turn aside 
the planet, .and to disorb its approaching culmination. 

2 . To deprive of the orb as a symbol of sove- 
reignty. 

life W. Lancaster P meter It a 54 Until the tale of years 
disorb my hand. 1887 Swimsurnr Locrine in. ii. 66 Dis. 
crowned, diaorbed, discresUd. 

XXlOTOlUttd. v . rare. [Dis- 7 a, b : cf. dis- 
forxst.] trans. To change from the condition of an 


SJ98W. Marshall 
with orchard trees. .1 


t (land) 

W.Sngl 


orchard ; to divest (land) of orchards. 

*708 W. Marshall W . England 1. 916 Land . . encumbered 
with orchard trees, .and which ought, .to be disorcharded. 
a88p Pott MatlC. 84 Sept 3 Disorcharding must of neccs- 
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shy be a gradual process, and, meanwhile, how is the 
farmer, .to pay the higher rent which the landlord usually 
expects for nis orchard land ! 

t Disoidaitt, v. Obs. Forms; adeaordeino, 
3-5 -deyne, 4-5 dieordeyne, 5 -hordoyne. 

fa. OF. deserden-er to disorder, degrade (nth c.), 
mod.F. ddsordonner » S^p. desordenar , It. disordi - 
nare , a Romanic formation from I)is- 4 4 L. ordi- 
ndre to order, Ordain. Cf. Deobdinatr.] 

1 . irons. To deprive of or degrade from orders. 

tap7 R. Gtouc. (1724) 471 Juf eni derc . . were hake, A vor 
felon iproued . . That me solde him uerst desordeini. c 1300 
Beket 378 Thut he scholde the preoxt take, And desordeynl 
him of nU ordre. 

2 . To disorder, derange. 

xjp8 Tnevisa Barth. De P. R, vii. 1{. (1495) 265 Diaria 
comyth, .of humours whyche renne . . fro tnc hede to the 
guttes, and disonleynyth them. 

't Diso*rdain#d v ppl> a. Obs. Also 6 -or- 
dened, -ined. [f. Djhokdain v. 4 -k», but, in 
sense 8 , app. ad. OF. desordend: sec next.] 

1 . Disordered, irregular, out of order. 

c 1430 Piter. Lyf Manhode 1. cxix. (1869) 62 Bi his diaor. 
deyned smellinge. 

2 . Unrestrained, immoderate: ■ Dihobdinatk i. 

a 14x5 Chaucer's Pars. T. P 744 [M^*S. Hurl. A Camkl 

Glotenye is vnresonable and desordeytted [other MSS, 
denordeyne(e, dUcorde) coueytlne to ete and to drynke. 
?N». Anret/o 4 l sab. (1608) Biij, After that these two 
kmghtes had longe ynough strained together, came in so 
disordined wordes [deson/onnees farotles], that taking their 
. . sword e» (etc.], tbtd. K vij, Holde backe yowre dixor- 
denede answere. 

t DiioTdeine, diao*rd«nj, a. Obs. 

Forms; 4 dea«, disordene, 4-5 dea«, dia- t dys-, 
•ordeynee, -ordenee, -ordeine, -eyne, -eigne, 
5 -ordeyne, -ordeny. [a. OF. desordent (mod. 
dtsordonnf , pa. pple.o fdesordeuer: sec Dihohdain 
and Disordinate. The final 4 of OF. appears to 
have had a double fortune, becoming on the one 
side mute as in Ansign, Avovve, on the other de- 
veloping into - ee , •*>, -y as in A«hignee, Citv : cf. 
dishevel, dishevely .] 

Inordinate, immoderate, excessive ; disorderly, 
irregular. (Cf. Disordinate i.) 

1340 Ayenb. 34 Auarice is disordene loue. e 1386 Chaucfr 
Pats, P. P 8si Allc the dcNordcynee [?'. rr dysordenee, 
disordeynet, -oeina , -deyne, denordeigne) moewynges that 
(omen of flesshly talentes. cxggo Pil&r. Lyf Manhode 1. 
cxxiii. (1869) 65 Whan Jx>u xeest be wille enclme to dede dis- 
ordcynec. c 1450 (see B.J. cx 47s Partenay 9768 All diiording 
t?disordiny] is she All-way. 

B. sb. Disorder, an irregularity. 

c 1490 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2079, 2083 What dixordeny 
he b* r « kende. He was hesy it to amende. Dinordenyx 
when he reproued, Disordeny monkes, pat paim loued, Of 
his spekyng were no}t payed. 

Hence + Blao'rdalnaljr adv. Obs., inordinately, 
immoderately. 

1340 Ayenb. 55 Hit nc is no srenne uor to ethe pe guode 
metes ak ethe nis [ — but to eat them] to uerhche oper dis- 
ordeneliche. XA13 Pitgr. Sonde (Cnxton 1483I lit. x. 57 
A good thynge acsordeynly desyred ageynst goddex wylle. 

Disorder (disp'idaj), sb. [f. Di«- 9 t Order 
sb. : prob. after F. desordre (Palsgr. 1530). Cf. 
also Disorder v. (which is known earlier).] 

1 . Absence or undoing of order or regular ar- 
rangement ; confusion ; confused state or condition. 

XR30 Palsgr. 214/1 Disorder of a thyng, desbavlx , des • 
ordre , desordonnance. <999 Edkn Decades Pref. to Rdr. 
(Arb.) Disorder of the partes is a defonnitie to the hole. 
1691 Houses Leviath. il xxx. 176 Common-wealths, im- 
perfect, and apt to relapse into disorder. 1693 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trap, xxxix. 154 In this order, or ratner disorder, 
we arrived at the Castle. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 711 Light 
shon, and order from disorder sprung. 17x8 W. Rogers 
Voy. 3 Our Ships out of trim, and every thing in disorder. 
?..«•» Praed Poems (1864) I. 189 The tangled boughs.. 
Were twined in picturesque disorder. 1879 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) V. 03 Disorder m a state is the source of all evil, and 
order of ail good. 

+ b. Violation of recognized order, irregularity. 
1709 Pope Ess.Crit. 15a Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to 
take, May boldly deviate from the common track ; k rom 
vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, And snatch a grace 
beyond the reach of art. 

2 . (with a and pi.) An instance of want of order 
or breach of rule; an irregularity. 

*674 Whitgift Def. Aunrtv. iii. Wks. (1851) I. 363 If you 
say that it were a disorder that all should lay on their hands, 
I grant you. tgia Hester Seer. Pkiorav . t. i. x These dis- 
orders which are thus committed. x68yT. Brown Saints m 
Uproar Wks. ijys I. 83, I am resolved to. .reform these 
disorders. list Sir W. Napier Penius. War iv. vl I. 528 
Inexperience was the . . principal cause of the disorders 
which attended the retreat. 

ccmcr. 1717 Frezier Vor. S. Sea 863 The Decoration of 
the Altars . . crowded and bad . . a man cannot but lament 
the immense Sums they spend on those gilt Disorders. 

+ b. spec. An irregularity of conduct ; a disorderly 
act or practice ; a misdemeanour. Obs. 

* 5 ®* Prrn e Gna**de Civ. Conv . To Rdr. (1586) A vij, The 
disorders of those travailers abroade, are the chiefe cause. 
160s Shake. Twel. N. 11. iil 105 My Lady bad me tell you, 
that though she harbors you as her kinsman, she’s nothing 
aUy*d to your disorders, a xyig Burnet Own Time (*8231 
1 . 457 The king bad another mistress . . she fell Into many 
scandalous disorders. 177s S. Drxm* Hist. Rochester 165 
To remedy t!»e disorders of those committed to his charge. 


3 . Disturbance, commotion, tumult ; es/. a breach 
of public order, riot, mutiny, outrage. 

193a Begun Pomander Prayer Prayers, cti\ (1844) 80 
To send the spirit of love and concord among us, that, with- 
out any disorder or debate, every one of us may be content 
u tell our calling. x6e8 M kao In Ellis Orig, Lett. Scr. 1. 1 1 1 . 
263 To prevent all disorder the train-bands kept a guard on 
both sides of the way. 17ft Hume Hist. Rug. 111 . lx. 
90S Many disorders In England It behoved him previously 
to compose. 1814 West tad. Sketch Bk. I. 303 A never 
ceasing surf . . when the wind blows strong . . It breaks with 
terrific disorder on the coast. 

+ 4 . Disturbance or agitation of mind, discom- 
posure. Obs . 

1999 Shaks. John 111. iv. tos, I will not keepe this forme 
vpon my head, When there is such disorder in my wltte. 
1680 Burnet A\* best* r (1699)70 He remembering his dream 
fell into some disorder . . and said . . he waa to die before 
morning. 1769 H. Walsolk Otranto 1 . (1798) *f His voice 
faltered, and he asked with disorder, 1 What is in the gieat 
chamber T Lytion Leila 1. vt, The old man found 

Bosbdil In great disorder and excitement. 

5 . A disturbance of the bodily (or mental) 
functions; an ailment, disease. (Usually a weaker 
term than Dihkabk, and not Implying structural 
change.) 

a 1704 Locke i S ometimes occasioned by disorder in the 
body, or sometimes by thoughts in the mind. 1719 N. 
Kominson Th. Phtsich id. 108 A Fever is the first Disorder 
that affects the Blood and Vessels. X 90 i Cow per Lett. 
18 Mar , A slight disorder in my eye. i860 B'nkss Bunsen 
in Hare Life (1879) II. iv. 261 A new end troublesome stage 
of his chronic disorder. 1883 Syd. 60c. ter., Disorder . a 
term frequently used in medicine to imply functional dis- 
turbance, in opposition to manifest structuial change. 

Disorder (disp-jdaj), v. [anp. a modification 
of earlier dc sot dene, diset deitte \b , OF. desordener , 
after Order vb. (Palsgr. has a F. dfsordrer beside 
dfsordonner , but the latter (OK. desotdtner) was 
the proper F. form.) (. Disorder sb. is at>p. later.)] 
1 . trans. To put out of order ; to destroy the 
regular arrangement of ; to throw into disorder or 
confusion ; to disarrange, derange, unset. 

xj|77 < Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dutci 70 Worlds doon by 
lesingis is for to disordre good thinges. 1581 Fi ikk iii 
Confer, 111 (1584) Pijb, You would obscuie the sense by 
disordering the wordes. 1699 II, Harris I'anvafs /ton Age 
jo8 J'he Polandcr* . . attempted sundry wuies to break and 
dixnider the Saedisli at my. 1667 Mil ton P. L. x. 914 
With .. tresses all dnorderd. 1783 Burke Rr}. Affatts 
ind. Wkv 1842 II. 1 Your committee hold it expedient to 
collect .. the circumstance*, by which that government ap- 
pear* to them to be mo*t essentially disordered. 1887 Boa rn 
Vtrg. sEneid vi. 49 Ix>ose and diHordered her fair hair flew. 

tb. intr . (for rejl.) To become disordered; to 
fall into confusion. Obs. 

x$st Ld. Berners Ftoiss. I. clxii. 198 The batayle of the 
marshals began to dysorder, by reason of the shot of the 
archets. 1647 ^ AY H**L Patl. ill. v. 86 1 he Earle made. . 
Gull’s Horse to retreat and disorder at this first charge. 

+ 2 . trans. To make morally irregular ; to vitiate, 
corrupt ; to mar, apoil. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Pano}l. E}ist, 401 Many times by rending 
such tryfles. the manners of younge learners are disordered. 
1989 T. Washington tr. Nuhoiay'e Coy. iv, xxxlv. 156 b, 
A life disordered, connoted, and ful of al vdlany. 

fb. refi. To violate moral order or rule; to 
break loose from restraint, behave in an unruly or 
riotout manner; to tmnsgreia the bounds of mode- 
ration, go to exceas. Obs. (Cf. Diboiiderly a. 2, 
Dihobdinatb 1.) 

1970 Tombon Calvin's Serm. Tim, 53/a Those persons, 
which disorder themselues, and beecome wild colts, and can 
abide no law nor bridle. x6xa Manch. Crt. Lett Rec. • 1885) 
II. 270 A common Drunckarq, and disorders hlmselffe verte 
often in quarrelinge and brawlinge. a 1694 Sei den J'ahle * T. 
(Arb.) 44 That he should not disorder himself neither with 
eating nor drinking, but eat very little of Supper. 

1 3 . trans. To disturb the mind or feelings of ; 
to agitate, discompose, disconcert. Obs, 

1979 J. Still Gamut. Garten v. ii. in Haxl. Dodtley HI. 
236 Dame Chat, master doctor upon you here complalnetb, 
That you and your maids should him much disorder. *•78 
Burnet///#/. Ref I. 459 Hus he uttered with a stem coun- 
tenance, at whicn Lambert being a little disordered [etc]. 
17x0 De Foe Crusoe <1840) II. 1 . 4, 1 looked very earnestly 
at her; so that it a little disordered her. liigShELiEV 
Cttui 11. L 77 He said, he looked, he did nothing at all 
Beyond hts wont, vet U disordered me. 

t b. To confuse or discompose the countenance. 

. **?* Dryof.n Aurengz. in. i. *518 Disorder not iny Fa<e 
into a Frown. 1791 Mss. Inchhaid Sim}. Story IV. xii 
150 With an angry voice and with his countenance dis- 
ordered. 1799 Sot they Joan of Arc iv. 461 The youth's 
cheek A rapid blush disorder’d. 

4 . To derange the functions of; to put out of 
health ; to 4 upset ’ (a person or animal, or an organ 
or part of the bodv, or the mind). 

1906 PUgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531! 263 b, By reason of . . 
some humour, whiche disordereth the body. 1694 Arc. Sev. 
Late Voy. 11 (1711) 80 If you should eat their Fat, U would 
. .disorder the Stomach very much : >697 Dam ruts Voy. I. 
299 They [cochineal insects] take wing . . but the heat of the 
Sun so disorders them, that they presently fall down dead. 
1733-4 Berkeley L»(. to Prior 17 Mar. . The east wind . . 
never fails to disorder my head. <739 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
1 . 18 'Qte sea has not disordered me at all. iflfj Lt>. 
Houghton in Life (189s) 1 , xi. 490 Thai doctrine . . seems 
capable of quite disordering the minds of men who adopt 
it. Mod. This climate is apt to disorder the liver. 
tnmtf. i mQ. Rev. XXXIV. 456 It is not full of such 
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disgraceful \icr and mcnnnc** ns the ConfeHHii>n4 of Rous- 
seau, hut it Is ns imuh disordered l»y sanity n* they are by 
susceptibility. 

1 5. To deprive of, or degrade from, holy orders; 
^Dwobdain i. Obs. 

1963-17 Fuxr A. 4 M. (1596) tjt/a If this Pope lohn did 
not erre in hi* disordering Forino>us. 1661 1 >rvden S/. 
Friar v. ii, At/A. I shall do it by proxy, friar ; your bishop’s 
my friend, and is too honest to let such as you infect a 
cloister. Com. Ay, do, father-in-law, let him be stripped 
of his habit, and disordered. 

0. [f. Pih- 6 + Order v.] To reverse an order 
for ; to countermand. 

*«43 Pkynne Sot*. Power Pari. in. 12a The first word 
[<i»'rtra<r<rbfif)'0<j signifies properly disordeied, counter- 
ordered, or ordered against. 185a Smkdley L. Arundtl 
xxvi, Charley lodcester, who dis-ordered the post-horses 
and postponed his journey to Constantinople. 

Hence Diso rdering vbl. sb . and pf>1, a. 

1513 I.n. Hkrnfms Fro i si. I. xvid. 19 The next day.. all 
the oste . . avail need, without disorderyng. 15 ap Primer 
an Priv. Propers (1851) ioj} That we fall not into Disordering 
of ourselves by anger. 1603 Knoli.rr Hitt. Turks{ 1638)39 
( The) arrowes fell as thick . . ns if it had bin a perpetual *. . 
showre of hade, to the great disordering and dismaying of 
the whole armie. 1744 Ess. Ac tin# 17 Like one not quite 
awnk’t from some disoi dering Dream. 

tDUo‘rd«rabl«, a- Oh. tar« - °. [f. j>rcc. + 
-abi.rJ Capable of being put in disorder. 

i6xt Corns., Desem/arable .disorderable. 

Disordered, tpL a. [f. as prec. + -rd 

1. Put out oi outer, thrown into confusion; dis- 
arranged, confused, irregular. 

* 57 * DlGWts Pantom. 111. xiv. Sij b. To measure exactly 
the solid* content of any small body, how disordred or 
irre^ ilar so eucr it be. 1603 K nolle* Hist. Turks (1638) 
39 Baldwin., seeking to restore his disordered companies, 
and to stay the furie of the eneinle. 1639 Kami. Strafi-ord 
Lett. 4 • Dis/. (1739' !• 394 Pardon my disordered Writing. 
iteS Southky Madoc in A at. xix, They., with disorder a 
speed . . Ran to the city gates. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 1 V. 
xxix. 79 Thrasybulus suddenly turned upon the enemy 
, . ana . . attacked their victorious but disordered centre, 
t b. Not according to order or rule, irregular. 
1561 T. Norton Cahltis Inst . 1. 85 b, After once that 
such disordered counterfaiting of Cod well liked them, they 
neuer ended, till . . they imagined y God did shew forth 
his power in images. 1594-3 Act 15 Elis. c.t. § 5 Fre- 
quenting disordered and unlawful Conventicles and As- 
semblies. 1639 Pag itt Chr/stlanogr. \i\ There were fifty 
of those Popes irregular, disordered and Apostaticall. 

+ 2. Morally irregular, vitiated, corrupt; disor- 
derly, unruly, riotous ; — Dihordinate 1 . Ohs. 

1548 Ham. Chrvn., Rich. If! (an. 3) 44 b, The disordered 
affection whiche this kynde kynseman shewed to his blood. 
t<7p in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 407 A nomber 
of disordered persons of the Unlversitie. 1985 Am*. Sandys 
Serm. (1841) 381 Our own rebellious and disordered desires. 
1609 Shake. Lear 1. iv, 961 Men so disorder'd, so deboah'd, 
and bold. 1630 Crt. 4- Times Chns. / (1848) II. 63 His 
wife hath . . been committed to the same prison for her 
disordered tongue. 1667 Milton P. L. \i. 696 Warr. .hath 
. . to disorder’d rage let loose the rcines. 1743 Bulkkley 
& Cummins Voy. S. Seas 84 The People very much dis- 
order'd in Liquor, and very quarrelsome, 
f 8 . Discomposed, agitated. Obs , 

1711 Addison S/ect. No. 42 p x It is. .a very odd Spectacle, 
to see a Queen venting her passion in a disordered Motion. 
1800 Mrs. Hkrvey Mourtrny Earn. III. 18 She found him 
pacing the room, with a disordered air. 

4. Affected with bodily or mental disorder ; out 
of health ; deranged ; morbid. 

a 1731 Attkrbury Job xxii. at (Seager) Notwithstanding 
that we feel our souls disordered and restless, .yet we are 
strangely backward to lay hold of this method of cure. 
1777 Prikbtlky Matt. 4 S/ir.( 1789) I. xviii. 91 a A disordered 
miiui (is] in many cases, the evident effect of a disordered 
body. 1830 Hf.rschkl Stud. Nat. Phil, f 8aln some cases 
of disordered nerves, we have sensations without objects. 
1896 Sir IL Urodir Psjihol. inq, I, iii. 99 Mental derange- 
ment is in numerous instances preceded by a disordered 
state of the general health. 

Hence Dlso*rder«41y adv. ; Disorderedneaa 
197* Golding Calviu on Ps. xi. 8 Lest the disorderednesse 
of al things may empair his faith. <974 tr. Mo r to rat's 
A/ocali/s 35 The Nicolai u which Hue disorderedly hnue 
for their founder, Nicolas one of the scuen . . deacons. 
a 16x0 Knolles (J*X By that disorderedness of the soldiers 
a great advantage was offered unto the enemy. 1611 Con. a., 
httonher let anguilles /ar la qneuf, to doe things dis- 
orderediy, awkwardly, the wrong way. 

DiaOTderer. rare- 0 , [i. os prec. + -kr *.] 

One who disorders. 

1398 Florio, Scorrcttore, a spoiler, n manrer of anie thing, 
a dtsordrer. 

Diso*xdtrlines«. [f. next + -NESS.] The 
quality or condition of being disorderly. 

1584 Wmitgikt Let, to Burghlsy , Not .. out of respect 
of nis disorderliness, In the manner of the communion . . 
hut also of his negligence in reading. 1678 Cud worth 
In tell. Syst . 873 Goa is not the President ..of Irregular . . 
Lust or Appetite, and of loose Krratick Disorderliness. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) VIII. 33* Disordering 
more her native disorderliness. 1889 V/ool Daily Post 
9 June 4/3 The Speaker pointed out the disorderliness of 
the proceeding*. 

Disorderly 'dis^nlojli), a. [f. Disorder sb. 

+ -LY 1 ; after orderly.] 

1 . Characterized by disorder, or absence of^ordcr 
or regular arrangement ; in a state of disorder ; not 
orderly ; confused, irregular, untidy. 

*$J* J- Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromena 59 The winds so 
outrageously unstable they were constrained to rome up 


and down*, with an order so disorderly, that (ctc- 1 . 165S 
SrANi.FV Hist. Philos 111. 11701* 119/9 /Rsrhylus, sailli he. 
is of all Poets., the harshcKt, most disordeily. 1711 
I 1 f.rkf.lfy Passive Obeet. f j 8 A disorderly and confused 
chaos, 17*5 N. Robinson Th. Physick viii. 175 A dis- 
orderly, weak, low Pulse. 1890 Prescott Peru 1 . 309 The 
disorderly state of Peru wan such us to demand the imme- 
diate interposition of government. x8$a Macaulay Hist. 
Fug* IV. 79 A mol) of people a* naked, as dirty, and as 
disorderly as the beggars . . on the Continent, 

2 , Opposed to or violating moral order, consti- 
tuted authority, or recognized rule or method ; not 
submissive to rule, lawless ; unruly ; tumultuous, 
riotous. (Of persons, or their actions, etc.) 

1 <B< Abf. Sandys Serin. (1841) 383 To behold the dis- 
orderly dealings of the wicked. 1698 A. Fox IVuttz' Sure. 
111. iii. 994 A patient causeth pains to himself with disorderly 
eating and drinking, c 1680 Bfvfriix.k Serm. (1790) I. 94 
Whatsoever disorderly or unworthy persons are admitted 
to holy orders, 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI. 3 TO 
To confirm the Weak, and ndmonish the Disorderly. *700 
S. L. tr. Fryke's I ’ by . E. Ind. at 7 They (Seamen] ever grow 
nioro disorderly and ungovernable ns they come nearer 
home, 1817 Pari , Deb. 346 The Speaker submitted .. that 
. . if it was a personal charge against an individual mem)>er 
of the House, it wa* certainly disorderly. 1849 Stfphfn 
( omm, Laws Eng. vi. vii. ft 14 (i8ys) iy. 221 If the drunken- 
ness be accompanied with riotous or disorderly behaviour, . 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding one month, with 
or without hard labour, may be imposed. 1879 Cassell's 
Tethn. F.dtu. 111. 163 Disorderly conduct is nlwnys severely 
punished. 1891 Law Times XC 419/t (HeJ appeared to l>e 
under the influence of drink, and was behaving in a most 
disorderly manner. Mod. 11 c was charged with being drunk 
and disorderly. 

b. spec, in law. Violating public order or 
morality ; constituting a nuisance ; csp. in disor * 
derly house (see quot. 1877) ; disorderly person, one 
guilty of one of a number of offences ngainst public 
order ns defined by various Acts of Pailifiment, esp. 
5 Geo. IV, c. 83. § 3. 

1744 Act 17 Geo. //, c. 5. ft t They who threaten to run 
away and Icavo their wives or children to the parish ; or 
unlawfully return to a parish from whence they have been 
legally removed ; or, not having wherewith to maintain 
themselves, Jive idle, and refuse to work for the usual 
wages; and all persons goinc from door to door, or plaiing 
themselves in streets, etc., to beg in the parishes where they 
dwell, shall be deemed Idle and Disorderly Persons. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet., Disorderly houses, see Bawdy Houses', 
Riots', Then ties, 181 1 Pari. Deb. 415 He it enided, that 
every house, room or plate, which shall be opened or used 
as a place of meeting for the purpose of rending books, 
pamphlets, newspa|>er», or other publications shall be 
deemed a disorderly house or place, unless the same shall 
have been previously licensed. i8sa Act 5 Geo IF, c. 83. 
ft 3. ... . every petty chapman or pedlar wandering abroad 
and trading, without being duly licensed or authorized by 
law,. . .(etc. etc.] shall l>e deemed an idle and disorderly 
person within the true intent and meaning of this act. 1877 
I. F. Stephen Digest Crim. Law (1883) 12a The following 
houses are disorderly houses, that is to Bay : common bawdy 
houses, common gaming houses, common betting houses, 
disorderly places of entertainment. 1887 Piute* 30 Sept. 8/3 
The charge of keeping, .a disorderly house. 

+ 3 . Affected with disorder or disturbance of the 
bodily functions ; diseased, morbid. Obs. 

1645 Culpkppkr Riverins iv. vii. 191 A thin watery Humor 
or Cnoller which abounds in the blood, and makes it more 
disorderly. 

4 . Attended with mental agitation or discompo- 
sure. rare. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxv, 94 She in tell-tale cheeks 
glows a disorderly shame. 

Disorderly, adv . [f. as prec. + -ly 2 ] In a 
disorderly manner. 

1 . Without order or regular arrangement ; con- 
fusedly, irregularly ; in disorder or confusion. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Devise of a Masque, etc. (R.) On other 
side the Turkea . . Disorderly did spread their force. 1986 
Exam. H , Barrow , etc. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 17 
Suggestions against me^ disorderly framed according to the 
malitious humour of mine accuser. 1631 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondfs Eromena 37 With their heire hanging disorderly 
about their eares. 1749 P. Thomas Jml, Anson s Voy, 189 
The Husbandmen at first sow it (ricej disorderly, like other 
Corn. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 153 ‘To horse’ Said 
Ida ; * home ! to horse I * and fled . . Disorderly the women 

2 . Not according to order or rule ; in a lawless 
or unruly way ; tumultuously, riotously. 

tgfia Brief Exam. *iij, Their amendement who haue dis- 
orderlye behaued them selues, 1981 Lam bards Eireu, 11. 
v. (1588)185 An unlawful! Assemblie, is the companie of 
three or mo persons, disorderly commlng together., to 
commit an vnlawfull acte. i6xx Bible % These, iii, 6 That 
ye withdraw your selues from cucry brother that walketh 
disorderly. z66o Luttrru. Brief Rrl. (1857) I. 598 The 
Polish letters bring, that the dyet . . was lately broken up 
ve rv disorderly. >L, I. H. N ew’man Miracles 58 They 
could use them disorderly. 

8. With mental agitation or dfocompogure. rare, 

i8xt W. R. Spencer Poems ait Disorderly she own’d her 
glorious passion. 

t Di»0*rder<ms # a. Obs . [f. Disorder sb. + 
-ous.] Disorderly a. Hence j Dlso r&aronaljr 
adv., f X>i*o‘rd«rousii9M. 

1979 Tomson Cohans Serm . Tim. 115/1 They whiche 
Hue disorderously, and giue euiU example to the rest, ibid, 

1 19/a If there be any disorderous 6r disolute person. Ibid. 

1 43/1 If they set any dronkardes, if they see any whore- 
dome, and such like uisorderousnesse. 1981 J. Bell Had - 
don*s Aasw. Osor. 915 b, One onety disorderous order of 
people, ibid. 393 The disorderous abuses of all your religion. 


' i6$a J. Wadsworth tr. Satidor>aTs Civil tVars Sf. 164 Riven 
in such Commotion* and Disord rous manner. 

t Diflo-rdinanc*. Obs. Forms; 4-5 dii-, 
dy§-, -orden-, -ordin-, -ordy n-aunoe, 5 - 6 -or- 
donaunoe. [a. OF. desordettance , later -enh- 
ance, f. desoraener (now • ordonner ) to Disordain : 
sec -anck.] Disorder, confusion, Irregularity. 

C1374, Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. 1 . 150 What place my^tfel 
ben Teh - . to folie and to diiordinaunce syn pat god ledijr 
. . alle binges by ordre? 1481 Caxton Tally's Friendship, 
Orat. G. Flaminius E iv, They have net to it in grete 
trouble and disordinaunce 1089 — Faytes of A. I. xvi. 48 
Noo thyng is mor preiudicyaole in a bataiue than dysor- 
donaunce. 190a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506; iv. xiii- 
905 Yf he haue not other disordonaunce. 
t DlflOTdinate, a. Obs. Forms: a. 4-7 disor- 
dinat, 5 dys-, di 8 ordyDate,disordenate, 6 - dia- 
ordinate. 0. 5-6 des-, dys-, 6 disordon(n)ate. 
[Latinized form of OF. dcsordeni ( «* Sp. desorde- 
nado. It. disordinato ), jm. pple. of desordener to 
Dihordain. Cf. the synonym Deordinate from 
med.L. *dconlindrc , and see De* I, 6 .] 

1. Not conformed to moral order, or to what is 
right, befitting, or reasonable ; transgressing the 
bounds of moderation or propriety ; unrestrained, 
immoderate, inordinate. (Cl Disorderly a. 2,) 

ri 386 Chaucer Pam. T, p 348 The horrible disordinat 
srantnesse of clothing 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/1 For 
this cause puttetbgyllKrt the nccglygence of prelates emonge 
the thyngys dysordynate. iSoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W. 1506) 1. vii. 75 (The soul! falleth by aflfeccion in louc 
dysordonntc in to powder cc asshes of thynees erthely. 
1977 Nokwibhookk lining (1843) 171 They Jaunce with 
disordinate gesture* .. to dishonest verses, 1979 Twyne 
Phisicke agst . Fort. 11. xlviii. 993 b, Although the lyfe of 
man in many other thinges be disordinate and out of course. 
1660 F. Hrooke tr. Le Hiatu s 7 rat*. 117 VVinter begins 
in May, because of the disordinate rainex which fall from 
that Monetli to the end of August. <11693 Urquhart 
Rabelais in. xxxik 271 Disordinate Passions and Perturba- 
tions of the Mind, 
b. of persons. 

1483 Caxton Cato A ij, By whiche they be the more dU- 
ordynatc and ob9tynate in their Iniquite. 1374 Hellowes 
Gneuara's Fans, Ef. 4 A Prince . . disordinate in eating, 
and not sober in drinking, is termed but vicious. 1690 
Milton Hist, Eng. in. <i8si) 99 They .. unfitted the 
People, now grown worse and more disordinat, to receavc. . 
any Liberty. 1671 — Samson 701 With sickness and disease 
thou bow'st them down .. Though not disordinate, yet 
causeless suffering The punishment of dissolute days, 

2. Devoid ot order, confused, irregular ; «= Dis- 
orderly a. 1 . (Only in De Quinccy.) 

18*9-56 De Quincky Confess. Wk*. V. 146 This private 
Oswestry library wore something of the same wild tumul- 
tuary aspect, fantastic and disordinate. 1849 — Style Wk*. 
XI. 182 Artifices peculiarly adapted to the powers of the 
Latin language, and yet . . care I csh and disordinate. 

Hence + Dlso rdlnatene**, Obs. 

1657 Divine Lm>er 113 When shall disordinatenessc be 
blotted out of thee? 

t Diao’rdinately, <*dv. Obs. [(. prec. + -ly 2 ] 

1. Not according to order, propriety, or modera- 
tion ; irregularly ; inordinately, excessively. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. i. A iv, To displcse . . god by synne 
& tnc peple by lyuyng disordooatly. ibid, 111. iii. rgb, 
They deceyve the symple men & drawen them tothecourte* 
disordenatcly. xapt — Vitas Pair. (W, de W. 1495) 1. xlviu 
83a/! They that louen dysordynatly the hououres of th\s 
worlde. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V. (an. 2) 35 b, The 
temporal! Tandes devoutely geven, and disordinatly spent 
by religious and other sptrituall persones. 1614 Gag for 
Po/e 7 The king would take into his hands the lands dls- 
ordinately consumed by the Clergy. 

2. Without order or arrangement, confusedly, ir- 
regularly. 

1830 De Ouincev Kant in Misc . Ess. Wks. (1800) VIII. 99 
No matter how clumsily, disordjnately, ungracefully. 1894 
— Autobiog. Wks, II, 18 The. .library.. has been so disorai- 
n.itely collected. 

t Diiordina tion. Obs. [n. of action and 

condition from Disordain v. f Disordinate a.: »ee 
-ATioN.] Disarrangement, putting out of order ; 
disordered condition; «“Dkordi nation. 

s6*6 Bacon Sytva ft 816 This is wrought by Emission., of 
the Natiue Spirits ; And also by the Disordination and Dis* 
composture of the Tangible Parts. 1664 T. Buenkt Th. 
harth 1. 156 How comes this disturbance and disordination 
in nature ? 

Disordined : ace Disobdained a. 

Dieording : see Disobdetne a, Obs . 
Disordonat, -aunoe: see Disordinate, -ancb. 
Disorganio (dispjgjae-nik), a. [Dis- 10.] Not 
organic; without organic or organized constitution. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (187s) 156 This anomaly of a dis- 
organic Literary Class. 1843 — Past ft Pr. iv. vi. (187s) 
247 This disorganic . . hell-ridden world* 

fad. F. disorganisation 
(1764 in Hatz,-Dantt.), n* or action l disorganise r ; 
see next. This family of words appears to hare 
entered English at the French Revolution.] 

The action of disorganizing, or condition of being 
disorganized ; loss or absence of organization, 

* 784 W. Burks tr. Ad dr. M. Brissot in Burke's Wks * 
(18081 VII. 339 The anarchy of the administration of P*cM« 
which has completely disorganized the supply of our armies ; 
which by that disorganisation reduced the army of Du* 
mourier to stop in the middle of its conquests, slop Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Des/. IV. 458 He found the Portuguese 
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army, .in Mich a stats of disorganisation, that (etc.]. *•*3 
Ht. Martikkau Loom 4 Lugger w. v. So l he total dis- 
organisation of society. 184s Iktm DU. Lrver 383 Dis- 
organisation or atrophy of the lobular substance of the 
liver. 1884 Month. /Cram. 10 Dec. e/a Half measures .. 
are fruitful only of disorganisation and discontent. 

Disorganise (dispMg&naiz), v. [ad. F. disor- 
ganiser ^1764 in Hats.* Darin.), f- des~, Dim- 4 + 
organiser to Organize] //aw/. 'Jo destroy the 
organization or systematic arrangement of; to 
break up the organic connexion of ; to throw into 
confusion or disorder. 

*788 Burk* Conduct Minority Wks. 1842 T. 618 Their 
ever memorable decree of the 15th of December, 179a, for 
disorganising every country in Eut ope, into which they 
should.. set their foot. sSoa A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VJ 1. 
324 This will give him fair play to disorganize New Eng. 
land, if so disposed. s8sa Colli nson Treat, Law Idiots 
4 Lumt ticks I. 68 < Jod.), You can not enter into the mind to 
know by what means it is disorganized, but you find it 
disorganized. 184a Macaulay Hist. F.ug. 1 . 478 The Whigs 
. . though defeated, disheartened, and disorganized, did not 
yield without an effort. 

DiftOTg&nised, ppL a. [f. prec. + -xo 1.] 
Deprived or destitute of organization ; having lost, 
or Deing without, organic connexion or systematic 
arrangement; thrown into confusion, disordered. 

181a [see Disorganize]. 1840 Macaulay Ess. Clive 
(>654) 529/1 A succession of revolutions ; a disorganized 
administration. 1868 Ruskin Tot. /non. Ait Add. 199 
A vast and disorganized mob, scrambling each for what he 
can get. 1870 Harlan Eyesight v. 53 The operation for 
the removal of a disorganized eye is not a serious one. 

Di0O"rgAniser* [f. as prec. + -kr 1.] One 
who or that which disorganizes. 

1795 Helen M. Williams Lett . oh France IT. 131 (Jod.) 
[They] discredit the cause of liberty . . by treating as atheists 
that is to say, as universal disoreanizers, its partisans ami 
fi tends. 1835 AVw Monthly Flag. XI.V. 3ot If he had 
lived in the French revolution he should have been a great 


that is to say, as universal aisoreanizcrs, its partisans and 
fiiends. 1835 AVw Monthly Mag. XI.V. 3ot If he had 
lived in the French revolution he should have been a great 
diaorcauiser. 1894 D. G. Thompson in Forum (U.S.)Jan. 
593 That greatest disorgantzer of society, .war, 

Diso'rganising, PP/- <*- [f- as prcc. + -ing 2 .] 
That disorganizes; causing disorganization. 

1796 C. # Burney Metastasis III. 254 Her unprincipled, 
philosophical, and disorganizing successor. 1799 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Kern XXVIII. 52 5 French principles have been 
called disorganizing. < s8oo J . liowLi s To tit. 4 Moral State 
Sot. 160 note. The disorganizing and licentious principles 
of the French Revolution. 1894 Century Mag. Aug. 540/1 
They weaken the body by . . violent, depressing, and dis- 
organizing emotions. 

t Diso’riant. v. Obs. [ad. F. dhosientcr to turn 
from an eastward position, cause to lose one's bear- 
ings, embarrass, f. tics- Dim- 4 * oi tenter to Okiknt.] 
trans . To turn from the cost ; to cause to * lose one's 
bearings * ; to put out, disconcert, embarrass, 

J KNNiNcs F.lise 48 Twm Phillppin who was dis- 
oriented, but more Isabella. 1740 Warhurion Div. Legal. 
v. (R.), I doubt then the learned professor was a little dis- 
oriented when he called the promises in Ezekiel and in the 
Revelations the same. 1845 Syd. Smith Memoir , eh. (1855) 
II.356, I hope you will disorient yourself soon. The de- 
parture of the wise men from the East seems to have been 
on a more extensive scale than is generally supposed. 

Disorientate (diso-riJnu't), v. [Dih- 6.] 
trans . To turn from an eastward position ; pa , pple. 
not facing due east. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn , cited in Johnson. 1730-6 
Bailky (folio), Disorientated (spoken of a sun-dial), turn'd 
away from the east, or some of the cardinal points. 1850 


a district church, built in 1836. It is disorientated. 1833 
Ibid. XIV. 36s It has a chance! .. strangely disorientated 
towards the south. 
b./g. 

1717-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v M The word is most frequently 
used . . for the disconcerting, or putting a man out of hu» 
way, or element. Speak of Taw to a physician, or of physic 
to a lawyer, and they w ill both be disorientated. 
BiS 0 ri*nta*tlOn. [n. of action f. prec. vb.] 
1 . The condition of being disorientated ; deviation 
from the eastward position. 

i860 Ecclaiotofist XXI. 400 A Roman Catholic church 
at Wrexham, which, by its intentional disorientation, looks 
very awkward by the side of. .the new church of S. Mark. 

% The condition of having lost one’s bearings ; 
uncertainty as to direction. 

i88t W. James in Amer. Ann. Dea f 4 Dumb Apr. (1883) 
109 [One lost in woods or forgetting in the dark the position 
of his bed] knows the altogether peculiar discomfort and 
anxiety of such * disorientation * in the horizontal plane. 

t DiSO'mameatf v. Obs . rare. [Dus* 6 or 7 a.] 
trans To deprive of ornament. 

ur Nash* Christs 7 *. (1613) 38 The disomamenting of 
th&mother of Cities, 1648 E. Smrkk in J. Shute Sarah 4 
H. (1649) Ep. Ded.. The very Executioner of all Ingenuity, 
which it. .rifles ana disomaments. 

Disosit, obs. Sc. f. Dihusrd. 
t DilOVi Obs . (exc. Hist.) Forms: 4 ditur, 
disour, dyooour, 4-6 dysour, 5 dysowre, 6 disor, 
djraer, dysar, disare, dieoar, (9 Hist, dioaour, 
ditour). [a. OF. disour, -tor, -or, -cur, agent-n. 
from dire, dis- ant to say. Cf. Ff. dixedor, Sp, dc* 
eidor, It. dicitore, repr. a Romanic type *dicilbrew, 
from to say, tell. See also Dimard.] A (pro- 

fessional) stHjdier; a reciterof 1 gestes ’ ; a jester. 

a t)M Cursor M. 3793s (Cott.) Speche o disur, rimes vm 
right, gest of Jogolur. c 1330 R. Bkvnkk Chron. trace 


(Kolb) Pro!. 75, I mad nought for no disour* But for pc 
luf of symple incline, pel strange Inglis can no not keiuic*. 
136* Lanol. F. Ft. A mi. 50 Hold not Jh>u with harlous 
here not heore tales. . For ]*d ben ]>e deueles disour*, I do 
pe to vndurstonde. 1377 Ibid. M. xut. 17s * It is but a dido \ 
quod bis doctour, ‘ a Jysoures tale \ 1496 Djt*es 4 Fan A. 
(W, de W.) ix. vi. 355/a 'Hiu mynstrull is the world* 
whiche pUyeth with folkc of this uorlde as a mynstrall a* 
a Jogulour and as a dysour. 1430 Palscr. si 4/1 DUsar, a 
scoffer, saigrfol. *53* More C osfu*. ’TiH.ia/e Wk*. 374/1 
He pluyeth the deuiu disor cuen in this point, iloi Strutt 
Shorts 4 Fast. 111. iii. 162 The conteurs and the jestoum, who 
are also called di**our*, and seggers . . were literally tale- 
tellers. 1890 Q. Kev. Oct. 439 Disours, jongleurs, gleemen. 

Disown (disJ^'n), v . [f. Dis- 6 4 Own v . : cf. 

disclaim . 

(In some recent dictionaries, this and the simple Onwfiave 
each been Improperly split up into two verbs, sense 3 being 
erroneously assumed to be denved from OK. unnan to 
grant, with which it has no connexion : see Own tc)J 
f 1 . trans. To cease to own, to relinquish one's 
possession of ; to give up, part with, renounce. 

c i6eo H. A n ok h son Bidding World Faieioe/t in Farr 
S. F. Jas. / (1848) 304 The houre is set wherein they must 
disown The royal pomp, the treasure, and the throne. 

2 . To refuse to acknowledge as one’s own, or ns 
connected with oneself; not to own ; to renounce, 
repudiate, disclaim. 

1640 St. Trials , Col, J . Lilburn (R.) You say it 1 m Im- 
possible for you . . without advice of counsel to own or dis- 
own books. 1659 D. P Ki.L /w/r. Sea 415 That Christ will 
disown, and reject many that nave strong hones .. of their 
Salvation. 1726 Adv. C'a/t. F . Boyle 130 The king . . had 
not the least Regard to his Word, and even disown'd u 
Letter he had written to. .the King of France, 1772 Frank- 
lin Lett. Wks. (1889) VI. 117, I see .. that Mr. Deane is 
disowned in some of his agreements with officers. 183s 
Ht. Martinkau Homes Abroad i. 4 He had for some time 
disowned them as sons. >8s6 Froudb Hist. Eng. (1858) I. 
li. 116 The prince .. was . . required to disown .. the obli- 
gations contracted in his name. 

b. To refuse to acknowledge the authority < f 
(a government, etc.) over oneself; to renounce 
nllegiance’to. 

1693 Luttkell Brief Kel. (1857) III. 89 Sir George 
Downing, who disowned this government at the beginning 
of the revolution . . has taken the oaths. 2726 Adv. Caft. 
K. Boyle 177 Their Mufti . . disowns the Emperor’s Au- 
thority. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 705 As soon as 
James was restored, it would be n duly to disown and with- 
stand him. The present duly was to disown and withstand 
his son in law. 

O. In the Society of Friends: To disclaim as a 
fellow-member ; to expel from membership. 

1727 Minutes of Ye ally Mating of Sac. Friends 76 
Mar. (J. Phillips, 1783', Any person denied by a Monthly 
Meeting is adjudged as disowned by Friends and to stand 
and remain in that state, till by his repentance . . he is 
reconciled to Friends, or reinstated in membership among 
them.. 1783-1883 Book of Discipline of Soc, Friends 204 
Which Meeting is to receive his acknowledgment or to dis- 
own him, as in its judgment the case shall require. 1806 
(see Disownment). 

1 3 . To refuse to acknowledge or admit (anything 
imputed, claimed, or asserted; ; to deny. Obs, 

1 666 Pkpys Diary 24 June, He do not dlsowne but that 
the dividing of the fleet . . was a good resolution. *701 
Dk Fok Tme-botn Eng. Prcf., Nor do I disown .. that I 
could be glad to see it rectified. 1710 Land. Cos. No. 4752/2 
The Court no longer disown his Majesty's Arrival. 1726 
I.eoni AlbertVs Atxhit, I 26/1 Wo cannot disowu that it 
has one Fault. 

Hence DUowned ppl. a. f Disow ning vbl. sb. 
i6 54 Ld. Okkkrv Earthen, (1676) 675 A disowning of their 
Quarrel by the Gods. 1707 Nokmih /real. Humility iii. 
119 A constructive disowning, and vertual denial of our 
having received what we have from God. 1814 Mar. Edge* 
worth Patron . II. xxiv. 70 Ix>rd OldborougTi had never, 
after the disowning of Buckhurst, mentioned bis name, 1829 
Lv iton {title), The Disowned, 
t Disownable, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ablk.] 
Liable to be disowned ; spec, rendering one liable 
to be disowned (sense 2 c 
Schkyw Eneycl. Keltg. Know l, (1883-3)1 1 1 . 107 From 1696 
to 1776 the society nearly every year declared ‘ the importing, 
purchase, or sale of slaves’ by its members to be a ‘disown- 
able offence \ 

Disownment, [f. as prec. 4 -MKNT.] The 
act of disowning, renunciation ; spec, repudiation 
from membership in the Society of Friends, 
a 1806 Clarkson Fort. Quaker. J, Discipline i, § 11, 195 He 
is then publicly excluded from membership, or, as it is 
called, Disowned. This is done by a distinct document, 
called a Testimony of Disownment. 1884 Book of DU - 
upline of Sec, Friends 203 The Monthly Meeting should, 
alter due consideration, issue a testimony of disownment 
against such person. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) DUp. 14 Sept., 
The disownment and desertion [of Bums] by Jean Armour. 

t Diso*xidat# 9 v, Chem. Obs . [Dm- 6.] 
trans. To reduce from the state of an oxide ; — 
Deoxidate. Hence X>Uo sidatl&f ppl. a . ; also 
IMao*ld»’tlo* - Deoxidation. 

1801 CiiEnevix in Phil Tresnt. XCI. 240 A very small 
mixture of any dlsoxidating substance. s8oe Smithson 
Ibid. XCI II. 26 The disoxtdation of the zinc calx. 18x7 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. etc. 403 A handicraftsman from a 
laboratory, who nad just succeeded in disoxydatiog an earth. 

t DUoijgenate. v, Chem. Obs . [Dis* 6.] 

trans. To deprive of oxygen :*• Deoxygen atk. 
Hence Dlso sqrg tnato* ppl, a . ; aUo DUozy- 
- Dboxycenation. 

1890 Henry Epit, Chun. (1806) 137 The sulph^Hs not 


entirely disoxygenated. /bid. 177 Die affinity of thi* aikt 
for its base is weakened by dis oxygenation. iSta Imison 
Se. 4 Art II, 199 Indigo will not comlttno with the cloth 


except in its disoxygeoated or green state. 1831 Brewster 
< optics x. ot Two seU of invisible rays in the solar *pci trmn, 
one on the red side which favours oxygenation, and the 
other on the violet side which favours dlsoxygenation. t 

t DilM’Ofl, v. Obs, [A Spenserian formation 
of doubtful derivation, rerh. f. Die* I + Pace t». ; 
or else f. L. di-, Di - 1 4 spalithf, It. spaxiare to 


walk.] inlr, and re/. To walk or move about. 

t*88 SrKNsxR / digits Cnat 294 Thus wise long time he 
did himselfe dispace There round about, iflgl • Mniofot. 
ajo But when he spide the joyous Ruttcrflle In this faire 
plot diapacing too and fro, sflteG* Flutcher Christs Trs. 
after Death (R.), [The Saints] in this lower fleld dispaciog 
wide, Through windy thoughts, that would their sails mis- 
guide. 

t Ditpa'ek, v . Obs. rare. [f. Dih- 6 + Pack v. : 
cf. OF. despac if tter to unpack (1496 in Godcf.).] 
trans. To unpack, to open out. 

1991 Sylvester Dm Cartas 1. 1 . 518 When God the mingled 
lump dbpacki, From fiery element did light extract. 

Diapa'gOfcnt, v. rate. [Dim- 7 b.] trans. 
To strip of paccnntry or brilliant display. 

i86t 1 \ iton fl Fans Tauuhdnser 74 ‘Inc mighty Hall 
Dumb, disnmlly dispageanted. 

t Dicpai nt. v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis* 1 + Paint 
v . : cf. depaint . ] trans. To paint diversely. 

1590 Stinker F, Q, n. is. 50 His chamber was dispainted 
all within With sondry colours* 
t Dl*pal*r f v. 1 Obs. [f. Dm- 6 4 Pair v ] trans. 
To undo the pairing of, separate from being a pair. 

139$ Sylvester Du Bar/as 11. ii. til. Colonies 41 The 
grhUelt Turtles (scldomc seen alone) DU-payer’d and parted, 
wander one by one. c i6tt Hkaum. Fu Triumph of Love 
vii, I have . . dispaired two doves, Made 'em sit mourning. 
1748 Richardson CtaiUsa (1 61 1 ) IV. x. 60 Engagements 
where the minds are unpaired— dispahed in niy case, may 
I say. 

t ZHspair e, v. 2 Obs. [vnr.of Dkpair, a. OF. 
despeirer , depeirer to spoil. Cf. also Dihpayrk jA] 
inlr. To spoil, become injured, 1 go bad’. 

1^73 Tusskm Hush. Ivil. i 18781 136 Kell dried [hops] will 
abide foule weather or faire, where drieng and heng in loft 
doo dispaire. 

Di8palr(e, obs. form of Dkmpaik. 
t Dlspalato, v. Obs. rare, [f. Dim- 6 + Pal atk 
v .] Dans. To make or find unpalatable, disrelish. 

1630 BRAiitwAir Eng . ticntlem. (1641) 75 His Vocation, 
which perchance by our nicer and more curious gallants . . 
will be distasted and dUpalatcd. 

t Diap&’le, v. Obs. rare. [Dim- 7a] trans. 
To deprive of its pale or enclosing fence. 

1638 J. Jones Ovid s Ibis 51 An adulterous wife is Act cons 
park dispal'd. 

t Dispa’Xld. v. Obs, [ad. L. dipand-lre , f. 
Die* i + pandtre to spread, stretch.] ttnns. To 
spread abroad, to expand. 

i«S6 Blount Ctossogr ., DUpand (dUpando), to stretch out 
or spread abroad. 16517 Tomlinson /tenon' t DUA. Dtd , 
The rayes of your Learning being dispanded. 1669 Worlidok 
Svst. Agric. (1681) 56 This Seed, .being ca*t into its proper 
Matrix or Menstruum.. doth dispand its self, and increase 
into the form and matter by Nature designed. 16921 732 
Coles, Expand , dispand, display. 

t Di0pa a nn*l 9 v. Obs. rare. [f. Dim- 6 + 
Pannel v.] trans . To deprive of a ‘pannel’ or 
aaddlc-clotn. 

1651 Gayton Fit as. Motes tv. xx. 367 Behind dUpannell’d 
Sancho rode. 

t DiBpa nsion. Obs, rare - °. [n. of action 

from Dimpanil] » Expansion. 

1658 Piiillith, DUpfiiuion t a spreading Ijoth waves. 1755 
Johnson, Dis/nnsion , the act of displaying ; the act of 
spreading ; diffusion ; dilatation. 

Di«pftnsiT« (dwpas-n.lv), a. [f. I- ilispam-, 
ppl. »tein of dispandlre to IJihpami : m« -ivb.] 
vSe< ouot.) 

Mibd. StK. Lex., DUpansive , term applied to a system 
of lenses which has a negative focal disiaiKe. Used in 
opposition to a system of lenses with positive focal distance, 
which is termed collective. 

Diftpantheonise, disp&’palise t sec Dim- 6. 
t Dl spar, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dispar , L Dim* 
4 Par equal.] Unequal, unlike. 

1 Mitfort. Arthur iv. ii. in Hazl, Dodsley IV. 323 Dis- 
par minds and inward moods unlike. 

Dispar (a, obs. form of Dkmpaiu. 
t Disputable, a, Obs. rare . [f. L. dispar 

unequal, or f. L. di spar* fire to Beoaiate, divide ; 
]>erbapg after Comparable.] Unlike. 

I4»l rilgr. Sotyle (Caxtoti)i. ij- (1859) 4 Dyuerse and dis- 
parable, Doth* in tbeyr persounes, and . .occupacyons. 


ighty Hall 
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IKtrbapg after Comparable.] Unlike. 

^ 4 * 3 , PUgr. Sotyie (Caxtoti)i. id- (1859) 4 Dyuerse and dis- 
parayble, bothe in tbeyr persounes, and . .occupacyons. 
tDi»» # rftdiM 9 V. Obs. rare. [Dim- 7 c.] 
irons. To turn out of paradise. AUoyfv*. 

s $93 Nash* Christ's T. (1613) 78 Thou that ere this hast 
disparradiz’d our first Parent Adam. t6a| Cocke ram, Dis- 
pa rad i zed, falne from happinesse to miserie. 

t Dispa rage, sb. Obs. Also 4-5 dea-, dia- 
per age. [ME. despara'ge, ditpcra 'ge, a. OF. des- 
par age unworthy marriage (Godrf.), f. as next.] 

I. Inequality of rank in marriage ; an unequal 
match ; disgrace resulting from marriage with one 
of inferior rank. 

r tps Shoiucham 54 Ne may hem fall* after thys lyf Nun 
wu-wotth desperage. c zj86 Chaucer Clerk's T. 852 llym 



DI8PABJBNT 


DISPARAGE. 


wolde thynke it we.c ft disparage To hi** c.tOAt so lowe for 
talighte. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 33 b, No dexDarajje 
shaUice but where he that hath the warde marictn him 
within the use of xitij yeare. *59* SrtCNSKK F. Q. iv. vlil. 
50 Her friends. . Dinsu acted her from such a disparage. 

2. 1 11- matched new ; incongruity. 
c 14*5 Hymn s VBg. (1867) 74 Pride in age X)ol)> disparage. 
8. Disparagement, dishonour. 
a 1 99s H. Smith 1 1 ' As. (1867) 11. 481 If I forbear. , I blush, 
I fear His despite and my disparage. 161$ H kywood /'V wrv 
Punt ties 1. VV kv 1874 11. 169, I hold it no disparage to my 
biith, Though 1 be borne un Earle, to hauc the wlcill Ana 
the full knowledge of the Mercers Trade. 

Disparage (disprcrod^, v. Also 4 de«-, 5 
dya* ; 5 dyeparyoh, 7 diaparadge, -parr age, 
•parge. [a. OF. desparagier, dcspcrjger to match 
or cause to marry unequally ; later 1 to offer vnto, 
or impose on a man vnfit, or vnworthie conditions’ 
(Ootgr f des-y Dim- 4 + parage equality of rank.] 
fl. tram. To match unequally; to degrade or 
dishonour l>y marrying to one of inferior rank, Obs . 

1 1*91 Pmii 1 os 111. iii. f 4 Et si acune de juvenc age soit 
marie a ticl ou cle esl dc&parugtf. Irons! If any female 
heir of tender years be married where she is disparaged. ] 
c 1550 Will. Palerne 485^ 1 ncl Icie mi loue so low . . Des- 
pAucged were i disgisili }»f i dede in |>U wise. 1480 Caxton 
Chi oh. Kite. awn. 304 Moch was this fayr dainysel dys. 
paraged *iih that she was maryed ayenst nl the cornu ne 
assent of England. x6u Cotgr., Apparagi, a maid that* 
maried vnto her equal I. or, thats not disparaged. 1779-8* 
Johnson /,. Po/i Wks. IV. 113 History relates that she 
was about to disparage herself by a marriage with an inferior. 
2 . To bring dUctcdit or reproach upon ; to dis- 
honour, discredit ; to lower in credit or esteem. 

rijM Chavc kh A 'tree's T. 351 Who dorste be so l>oold to 
c. 1 parage M y dogh ter that is come of swlcli ly naae T a 1400 
Ptstill of Susan 353 Hco keuered vp on rnr kneos, and 


Ptstill of Susan 30 Hco keuered vp on hir kneos, and 
cussed his hand : For I ant dampnea, 1 ne dar disparage 
N mou)». i486 BA\ St. Albans BH b, T hen is the Imwke 
dispuragid for all that ycic i6i« lip. Hall Stroll. J rent. 


(1614)657 The place oft-times disparages; As, to put the 
Arke of God into a Cart, or to set it by Dagon 1691 H art- 
liiffk Virtues po6 Men disparage Religion who profess it, 
and do not guide their Actions according to its Doctrines. 
1794 Fount Knights 1 Wks. 1799 I. 60 If you tell father he Ml 
knock my bruins out, for lie says I'll disparage the family. 
*854 Brewster More Worlds Pref. 6 A view ..calculated 
to disparage the science of astronomy. 

1 3 . a To lower in position or dignity ; to de- 
grade. b. To lower in one’s own estimation ; to 
cast down. Obs. 

*496 Dives 4* Pan A. (W. de W.) vt, xv. 258/1 Cryste.. 
anentysshed hymscll and dysparychcd hymselfe in to the 


lykenes.se of a scruaunt 


id dyspar 

: . «*Th; 


Farity i]. 18*0 Mkkivalk Rom, Em/. I. it. 53 Some houses 
lost their patrician status by marriages of disparagement. 

trasuf. 4 Jig. 1385 Aar. Sandy* Sorm. (1841) 3*5 1“ car- 
riage therefore it behoveth us to be careful, that they whom 
we choose be of the household of God, professing one true 
religion with us *, the disparagement wherein it the cause of 
all aUsention. 

2 . Lowering of value, honour, or estimation ; dis- 
honour, indignity, disgrace, discredit ; that which 
causes or brings loss of dignity, etc. 

i486 Ad 3 lien. V ’//, c. a Women, .been, .defoiled to the 
. . Disparagements of the said Women. 1990 Shaks. Com. 
Err \ 1. i. 149 Passed sentence may not be rocal’d But to our 
honours great disparagement. 1598 — Merry W. u i. 31 If 
Sir John FfiKtane haue committed disparagements vnto 
you. 1605 Bacon sidv. Learn. 1. viii. | 3. 43 To haue com- 
mandement ouer Gally-slauc* is a disparagement, rather than 
an honour. Milton Jdgm. Blu er ( 1851) 303 In that 

Doctoral Chair, where once the lcarnedcst of England 
thought it no disparagement to sit at his feet. 1676 Coi.es 
Eng. Did. To Rar., Tis no Disparagement to understand 
the Canting Terms: It may chance to save your Throat 
from being cut, or (ot least) your Pocket from being pick’d. 
*784 Rud Inquiry ii. |6. 108 No disparagement is meant 
to tne understandings of the authors. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit 1847) I. xi 8 a. 8s Nor is this any disparagement to their 
ability. 1869 Pail Mall G. it Oct. a These appointments. . 
have brought all the lesser dignities into disparagement. 

3 . The action of Rpcaking of in a slighting or 
depreciatory way ; depreciation, detraction, under- 
valuing. 

1591 Grkf.ne Art Canny Catch, it. (15921) 13 [He] dare 
not lift his plumes in disparagement of my credit, a 1665 
J. Goodwin Billed w . the Spirit (1867) 87 That proverb of 
disparagement. A fool and bis money are soon parted. 1699 
Bi.nilkv Phat. Pref, 82 A Disparagement from men of no 
knowledge in the things they pretend to judge is the least 
of Disparagements. 1761-0 HtMfc Hist. Eng. (1806) III. 
xlvti. 705 He had expressed himself with great disparage- 
ment of the common law of England. 1899 Lkwin lavas. 
Brit. 61 A strong bias towards the glorification of the writer 
and the disparagement of the Britons. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Senn. v. (1877) 106 We may observe in the New Testament 
an absence of all disparagement of the military life. 

Dispa*rag#r. [f. Disparage v. 4* -In L] One 
who disparages or discredits; one who speaks 
slightingly of, or belittles ; a detractor. 

x(n Cotcr., Vitufereur , a dispraises discommcndcr ; 
disparager, disgraccr. 1640 Bp. Hall Jspisc. 11. xix. 198 
It can be no great comfort or credit to tne disparagers of 
Episcopacy, a 1715 Hickes Let. to Nelson in Life Bp. 
Bull 518 (T.) Dcspisers and disparagers of the ancient 
fathers. x8aa Lamii A lies Ser. l. Moti, Gallantry , The 
idolater of his female mistreat— the disparager and despiser 
of his no less female aunt 1848 Mill Pol . Econ . 11. vii. ft 2 I 


28) 160 Lest they shoulde .. declare hit base bvrthe, and 
lowsy lynage, desparagyng liim from his usurped surname 
of Mortymer. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. x. a How shall fraile 


all Chron.y Hen. 17 (an. (,876) 173 The dispnragers of 


pen, with fear disparaged. Conceive such snveraine glory and 
meat bountyhed 7 1614 11. Greenwood Jay le Delivery 471 
They that arc troubled and nmared at their shines, let them 
not l»c disparaged. 1704 5 Pope Let, to Wycherley 25 Jan., 
I am disparaged and disheartened by your commendations. 
1716 Addison Drummer t. i, I’ll not disparage myself to be 
a Servant in a House that is haunted. 

4 . To speak of or treat slightingly ; to treat as 
something lower than it is ; to undervalue ; to 
vilify. 

1536 Chasm kr in Four C. Eng. Lett. 14 They should not 
esteem any part of your grace’s honour to be touched 
thereby, but her honour only to be clearly disparaged. 1599 
Siiaks. Mm h Ado 111. ii. 1 jt, I will disparage her no farther, 
till you are my witnesses, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. H ’As. 


(1660) 16* One dares question, yea disparage the sacred 
Scriptures of God. x6oo Hickkringill Jamaica (1661) 20 
The Composition of. .Chocoletta is now *0 vulgar, that 1 will 
not disparage my Reader by doubting his acquaintance in 
so known a Recipe. 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 11. 48 
l ook it ill of ine that 1 should disparage the kings evidence. 
1837-9 Hai i am Hist. Lit. IV. vi. iv. ft 16. 267 It is a very 
narrow criticism which dispuruges Racine out of idolatry 
of Shakspcare. 1899 Miil Liberty ii. (1865) 36/1 It it the 
fashion 01 the present time to disparage negative logic. 


Hence Dispa raged ppl. a. 

1611 Cok.r., Disparage, disparaged. x8oa Bkdiniks 
HygCia v. 22 Would not the disparaged milk afford whole* 
some aliment T 1885 Gladstone ,SA. Ho. ( cm y-j Feb., A 
disparaged Government and a doubtful House of Commons. 


(1076) 173 Ihe dispnragers of peasant properties. 

Disparaging, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ma C] 
The action of the vb. Dispahage ; disparagement. 

*574 tr * Littleton's Tenures 22 b, A convenient manage 
wythout disperagyng. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 446 1>is. 
paragings of mens MuralU, Naturalls, Fortunes, Pedigree. 

DiSMTagingp ///. a . [f. ns prec. 4 -ing^.] 
That aiiparages ; that speaks of or treat* slight- 
ingly, that brings reproach or discredit. 

1649 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 19a What can be more oppo- 
site and disparaging to the covnant of love? 4x665 J- 
Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 395 If we take tne 
word 'legal 1 in any disparaging sense. 1771 Footk Maid 
of B. 111. \Vks. 1790 II. 235 As to youraelf (1 don’t .speak in 
a disparaging way), your friends are low folks, and your 
fortune just nothing at all. 1861 W. Bell Did , Laiu Scot . 
s. v. Disparagement , If the superior required the heir to 
make an unsuitable or disparaging marriage, he or &he 
might legally refuse. 1888 F. Hums Mad. Midas I. Frol., 
With a disparaging shrug of the shoulders. 

Dispa ragingly, adv. [f. piec. +-ly'^.] in 
a disparaging manner; slightingly. 

1707 Norris Treat. Humility i. 28 We are not to think 
disparagingly of that excellent nature God ha< given us. 
;«34, B< forcwtic Mag, XXXV. 486 The ‘ dirty acres ’, as Sir 
Lucius .. disparagingly calls them. 1879 Jowett Plato 
(rd. a) I. 251^ Not that 1 mean to speak disparagingly of 
any one who is a student of natural philosophy. 

t Diapa-ragon, v. Obs. t art. [f. Die- 6 + 
Pakagom v .] trans. To disparage. 

1610 G. Fi etcher Chrisfs Trl after Death xxv, Lickt 
with soft and supple blandishment, Or spoken to disparmgon 
his praise. 


d*pa-pageabl6 t a. [f.DlMPAUAGKV. + -ABLE.] his praise. 

1 . Tending to disparage or bring disgrace upon ; 1 2 )linpft*rail f <*• Obs. rare. [a. OK, dc spar at l \ 

Bering, disgraceful. Obs. - til different (14th c. in Godef.) f. des- } Pis- 44- 


lowering, disgraceful. Obs. 

1617 Collins Def. BA. Ely it. vii. 276 Can there be any 
thing more dis^aragcable to a poore suiter then this? 1639 
N. R. Camden s I list, Elis. 1. 53 They disdained this mar- 
>iage..as. .disparageable und most unworthy of the blood 
RoyAl. 1643 Oath Pacif. 21 Much levse let it Ins held .. 
desparagable to the King to hearken to his Parliament. 

2 . To be disparaged. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right & Might 37 llie action of the 
Army is not dixparageable by any possibility or liketyhood 
of evill, that it may bring upon the Kingdoms afterwards. 

Disparagement (dispx’red£m€nt\ Also 6 
disparge-, perge-, -parrage-, •paradgment. 
[a. OF. dcs parage me nt, f disparager Disparage.] 

1 1 . Marriage to one of inferior rank ; the disgrace 
or dishonour involved in such ft misalliance* Obs. 

txc. I list, 

1503 Fii/herh. Surv. xii. 23 If he be vnmaryed, than his 
mnrya^e to gyue or sell to whome he wyll without djspaige- 
>570-6 Lamaakde Peiamb, Kent (1826) 455. a *977 
Sir l. Smjth Commw. Eng. 111. v. (R.) Couenable marriage 
without diRpergemcnt. 1990 Sfrnxer F. Q. ul vii L xa He. . 
thought that match a fowle disparagement. 1651 (set Du- 


I pareil equal.] Different, diverse. 

! *4*3 Strtvle (Caxton 1483, repr. 1859) Two )*mages 

( huge, of disparayl fourine. 


Diepnrate (di spirA), a. and sb. [orig. ad. L. 
dispar at-us separated, divided, pa. pple, of dispar* 
(ire t f. Dih- 1 4- pariire to make ready, prepare, 
provide, contrive, etc, ; but in use, npp. often asso- 
ciated with L. dispar unequal, unlike, different.] 
A. adj. 

1, Essentially different or diverse in kind ; dis- 
similar, unlike, distinct. In Logic, used of things 
or concepts having no obvious common ground 
or genus in which they are correlated. Hence 
distinguished from contrary, since contrary things 
are at least correlated in pairs, e.g* good and bad. 
Also distinguished from disjunct, since disjunct 
concepts may all t>e reduced to a common kind. 

DisfarAtus appears In Cicero De Imp. Rhit. a8. 42, 
applietMo the mere separation expressed by sapert, mm 
saperrnk A is not B, as against the opposition of hot and 


cold, l(fe and death ; it is used by Boethius, De Syll Hyp. 
(ed. Bas.) 608, to denote things which are only different, 
without any conflict of contrariety (tantum diverse, nulla 
contrarietate pucnantla). It reappears in 14-1 5th c. with 
the school of Occam, e.g. in Kud. Strodus and Paulu* 
Venetufl. and is retained in modern transformations of the 
scholastic logic. According to Ueberweg Lork f 53, dis- 
parate conceptions are those which do not fall within the 
extent of the same higher, or at leant of the same next 
higher conception. (Prof. W. Wallace.) 

1608 Bp. I. Kino Serm. 5 Nov. 5 Two disparate species 
and sorts of men. 1633 Ames Agst. Ctrem. 11. 043 Can men 
give manifold disparate senses to one and the same Cere- 
monies? 164a F ullkr Holy if Prof. St. iv. vll 273 Not 
onely disparate, but even opposite terms. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th, Earth 1. 30a As remote in their nature . . as any two 
disparate things we can propose or conceive ; number and 
colour. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 996 The Terms 
must be uinparate, opposite, or the same. 178s Ben than 
Whs. (1843) A. 9* A personage of a nature very disparate 
to the former. 1837-4 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xii. (i860) 
I 224 Notions co-ordinated in the whole of comprehension, 
are. in respect of the discriminating characters, different 
without any similarity. They are thus,/™ tanto, absolutely 
different; and, accordingly, in propriety are called Dis- 
parate Notions , {notumes disparates). On the other hand, 
notions co-ordinated in the quantity or whole of extension 
. . are only relatively different (or diverse) ; and, in logical 
language, are properly called Disjunct or Discrete Notions . 
1869 Grotk Plato 1. vl. 249 Other creeds, disparate or dis- 
cordant. 1883 F. Harrison in Pall Mall G. y Nov. i/a The 
questions are so utterly disparate as not to he reducible to 
the same argument, 
b. (See quot.) 

1867 L. H. Atwater Elem. Logic ii. ft n. 6$ Any one 
of given Co-ordinate Species, is called, In relation to any 
one part of a higher or lower Co-ordinate Division under 
the Summum Genus, Disparate. Thus, .lion, as compared 
to fish, Shetland pony, or bull-dog, is Disparate. 

C. (Sec quot.) 

1883 Syd, Soc. Lex., Disparate points, two points upon 
the two retime which, when a ray of light falls upon them, 
do not produce similar impressions. Used by Fachner in 
opposition to corresponding points. 

2 . Unequal, on a disparity. 

i7«4 T. L HiLLtrs Life Pole (1767) I. 6 Which at very 
disparate years united these two persons, a 1824 Lamu 
Mt sc. Whs. (1871) 449 Between ages so very disparate. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 416 Paul proceeds to narrate the 
acknowledgment of the Three that his authority was in 110 
sense disparate with theirs. 

B. sb. Chiefly pi. Disparate things, words, or 
concepts; things so unlike that they cannot be 
compared with each other. 

1586 Bright Melanck. xii. 50 Contrarie faculties or such 
as we call desparates in logickc. 1588 Frauncb Lawieis 
Log. 1. x. 47 Disparates are sundry opposites whereof one 
is equally and in like manner opposed unto many. x6ss 
Cockekam, Disparates , words which are differing one from 
another, but not contrarie, as heat and cold are contraries, 
but heat and moisture disparates. 1654 J ER - Taylor Real 
I'res. 109 It is the style of both the Testaments to speak 
in signs and repretentmenu, where one disparate speaks of 
another ; as it docs here : the body of Christ, of the bread. 
x68a R. Bukthoggk An Arg. (1684) 154 Disparates are 
distinct, and are not opposites. 170a Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
v. 71 If they are supposed to be only different, not opposite, 
then if they differ as disparates, there must be some genus 
above them. 1849 Grots Greece 11. Ixviii. (1862) Vi. 180 
Blending together disparates or inconsistencies. 

t Di »parated, ppl. a. Obs. - Disparate. 

1604 Be. Mountagu Gagg 307 Questions . . of different 
natures, of unequall extents, of divers and disporated ap 
probation. 

Di*sparat#ly, adv. [f. Disparate + -ly 2.] 
In a disparate manner ; separately, without relation 
to each other. 

1881 G. S. Hall German Culture, Laura Bridgman 951 
After the retina is destroyed . . the eyeballs gradually lose 
the power of moving together, but move disparately. 

Disparateness, [b as prec. + -kess.1 The 
condition or quality of being disparate; dissimi- 
larity of nature or character; absence of re- 
lation. 

»«se Fuller App, Injur. Innoc. (1840) 567 Such foreign 
Canons, though not against but only besides our Common 
I -aw. and containing no repugnancy but disparateness to 
the laws of our land. 1809 Coleridge in Rem. (1836) II. 
349 By contrasting it with, at least by shewing its dis- 
parateness from the M osaic. 1873 M . Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 
(1876) 179 Needing only to be carefully studied side by side 
with this for its disparateness to become apparent. 

t Diftpara’tion. Obs. [ad. L. dispardtidn em 
separation; cf. Disparate.) The condition of 
being disparate ; the opposition of disparates. 

1654 Z. Cox* Logich (1647)96 Disparatlooisan opposition 
of specialls. .by opposite differences : as a man and a beast 
are disparates, or dissevered. s6gi J ranks Euln, Christ 
154 The second argument from the comparison of the 
extreames of this union . . is taken from their dbpara- 
tion. 

Diaparole, var. of Disfaekls v. Obs. 
t DrsparMlM. Obs. rare. [f. a* next : see 
•ENci .1 Disappearance. 

1817 Collins Def Bp. Ely tu x. 447 A miraculous anni- 
hilation, or dispart nee at least, of the water in the font. 

t Di'ipannt, a. 1 Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
+disp*rZnt4M pr. pple. of +disparbre (It. disparere, 
OF. disparoir), f. DiS- 4 + parere to appear. Cf. 
obs. F. dispart**.] Disappearing. 

0817 Collins Dgf. Bp. Efy il vii. e$8 Now when they 
pray to him in Nyssen, as entire and present . . who was 
mangled and dlspsirent, is there no Rbetorique in this t 


is not B, as against the opposition of hot and | mangled and dlsparenLis there no Rbetorique in this t 



DISPABBNT. 


DISPABT. 


ttt'Qimti.l OAr. nrrr. f?f. L. 
unequal, unlike, dissimilar, with ending of <f# 5 rr* 
4*t 5 or I i. Dm- in sense ‘diversely * + L. parlre to 
appear j Unlike, diverse ; of various appearance. 

t lit! Chapman Iliad 11. Comm. (1857) 50 Th&. .deformed 
mixture of hit parts, .to follow (he true life of nature, being 
often or always expressed so dlspareut in her creatures. 

Mipirp t -ment, obe. t. Disparage, -mknt. 
tMspwilitgr. Obs. ran — [ad. L. dispar i- 
litds • f. di spar i l-i s - dispar unlike.] * Diar A hit v. 

169* Blount Glostogr. Disparility {disparilitas) in- 
equality, unlikeness, difference. 

T Du^ftTish, v.i DAf. Also 5 -y§, dyaperyah. 

[f. F. dtsparaiss^ present stem of dispar attic to 
disappear : perh. from an OF. by-form *dtefarir , 
di spans s - : cf. Apparmh to appear .] iWr. To 
disappear. 

f 1415 Found. St. Bartholomew' s 6 In these word** the 
vbioun disparyschydde. Ibid. 41 Thus she svyed, And 
. .sodanly dysperysnid. tags Misyn Fir t 0/ Lw* 100 All 
aduersite vanysenis ft all oper desyres aperi* not, hot ha ar 
still yd and disparischyd. c 1450 St. Cut Abort (Surtees) 4504 
Cutnbert away disp&ryxid. a 163a T. Taylor Cod's Judo on. 
i. xv. Summary (164a) 439 These men or rather Angels . . 
then disparished and were never more seen. 

Diftp&rish (dispoerij), vA [Dis- 7.] traits. 
A. To oust from one’s parish, b. To cause to be no 
longer a parish, deprive of the status of a parish. 

1593 Abp. Bancroft Survey If . Discipline 5 That all the 
pamhes in England (they soy) must be fir^t disparished, 
and all the people of the land first sanctified. 1667 Water- 
house Fire Loud. 40 Has not Cod dis-parished and scat' 
tered them. Priest from people ? 1884 Realm 8 June 5 The 
Lutheran Chapel, .occupies the site of * Trinity Church’, 
disparished after the great fire, 
t Diipwrison, OOs. [ad. L. distant lion cm 
(see Dmparation), after com-parison\ 

1 . «* Disparity. 

1600 Bp. W. Barlow Anew. Nameless Calk . 304 There 
should bee a great disparison betweene them. 

2 . Depreciatory comparison. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow A moo. Nameless Cat A. 94 Vt tered 
without enuious comparison, or malitious disparison of 
others. 18x7 Collins Def. Bp. Fly 1. 1 96 Which is euident 
by the comparison, or disparison rather, of earthly Kings 
there vsed. s «47 Trapp Comm. Matt. xix. 19 They stand 
upon their comparisons— I am as good as thou ; nay, upon 
their disparisons, 1 1 am not as this publican ’. 

t Diipari-tion. Obs. Also 7 erron. -ation. 


t Diiparl'tion. Obs. Also 7 erron. -Ation. 
fa. F. atsfarition disappearance (Amyot, 16th c.), 
f. OF. dtsparoir , after apparition . Cf. disparcnce , 
dteparentA Disappearance. 

■894 Bp. j. King Oh Jonas (*6i8) 376 A dispart lion of it 
for a time, as if it were not. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1358 Deaths, destructions and dispar it ion*. 1654 Z. 
Coke Logick (1657) 90a That disp&rition and vanishing 
away, which Ubiquitaries feign of his Body. 1773 Phil. 
Trans . LX 111 . 907 To consider the debilitation of the light, 
in this degree, as actual disparition. 

Dumarity (dispserlti). [ad. F. disparted ( 1 6th 
c. in Littr^) - It. disparity , Sp. disparidad, after 
L. type *disparteds ) X . Dir- 4 + parkas Parity.] 

1. The quality or state of being of unequal rank, 
condition, circumstances, etc.; inequality or dis- 
similarity in respect of age, amount, number, or 
quality ; want of parity or equality. 

*587 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlvii. f 3 Between Elihu and 
the rest of lob's familiars, the greatest disparity was but 
in years, 1010 C. Hampton Serin, 33, 1 am bound to obey 
both powers, Jbut with disparities 1651 O. W. tr. Cowers 
Inst . ai A wife . . fit for him without disparity or Dis- 
paragement. 1897 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. (1703) 59 
Disparity in age seems a greater obstacle to an intimate 
friendship than inequality oT fortune. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Conq. v. The disparity of education and fortune. i8a8 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, Willing and desirous of fighting 
upon the spot, without regard to the disparity of numbers. 
1898 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. S. ao No disparity of force 
made Englishmen shrink from enemies, 
b. with pi. An instance of this. 

s88i Sib T. Browne Che, Mor, 1. f 97 There may be no 
such vast Chasm or Gulph between disparities as common 
Measures determine. 1877 H. A. Page Dt Quincey 1 1 . xix. 
163 This keen sense of the ludicrous and the salient dis- 
parities of life. 

2 . The quality of being unlike or different ; tin- 
likeness, dissimilarity, difference, incongruity. Abo 
with pU An instance or particular form of this. 

f *888 Hartsfiemj Divorce Hen, PY//(i 878) 73 There is 
a great disparity and odds between them. 1380 North 
Plutarch (1676) 992 Who could more eloquently . . note the 


forest,' happen to be fhllen downs, dlsparked, deforested or 
destroyed, igp) Shake. Rich. //, m. i. 33 You hauc fed vpon 
my Seiguories, Dis- park’d my Parke*, and fell’d my Forrest 
Woods. 1864 j. Taylor Confirmation | 4 This device . . 
disparks the mclosure*. and lays all in common. 1778 Eng, 
Onset tier (ed. a) s. v. Vaniley. The manor-house stands m 
an ancient park, now dispaiked. xtaS Scorr Wood it. vi, The 
disparking and destroying of the royal residences of Eng- 
land. 1851 Kingsley Yeast ix, Many a shindy have I had 
here before the chase was disparked. 

b. irons/, and Jig. (In quot. 1633 « Dis IMPARK, 
os deer). 

1833 G. Herbert Temple , Forerunners i, Must they have 
my Drain Y must they dispark Those sparkling notions, 
which therein were bred? 1838 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 93 
He thereupon disparks his Seralio. and flye* thence . . with 
Assaph-chawna daughter only in his company. 1891-3 J kr. 
Taylor Ssrm./or Year t. xvi. 304 The little undeccntie* ami 
riflings of our souls, the first openings and disparkings of 
our vertue. Ibid. (1678) aaa 

tDi«pa*rUe,-pa*rolt, v- 1 Obs, Alpaca-, 
dyapercle, 5-6 -parole, -perkle. [app. a corrupted 
form of the earlier Dmpakple, by association with 
spark % sparkle (in ME. sfcnlen, s perkle, spark ten). 
(No trace of the corruption appear! in French. 

1 . trans. To scatter abroad, drive apart, disperse ; 
-Dmpakple 1. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. m. vii. 318 Alle..weren di*|»erclid 
abrodc. c 1430 tr. De Imitations 1. lii, A pure, simple ft a 
stable spirit is not dispnrcled fr'- r. disparplcd] in many 
werke*. c 1491 Chast. C, (hides Chvld. xxv, 69 Riches mayc 
lityll and lityll multenlie but sodenlt they ben dysperklid. 
»*• Rkokor Urin . Physic k ix. ( 1651 ) 73 There appear . . 
dtsparklcd abroad in the urine.. divers kinds of motes. 1801 
Holland l' liny II. 45 It dispardelh the mist and dimnense 
that troubleth the eic-sight. i6ix Spkk vs Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. 
xix. (1632J 943 His Fleet wus disparkled, a 1814 R. Clerk k 
Serm. (1037) 471 (L.) Their spawn [isj disparkled over all 
lauds. 

b. intr, (for reft,') 'i’o disperse, scatter them- 
selves abroad ; «L)mparpi.e 3. 

*553 Brknde Q. Curtins E iv. Then al hy* men for fear 
disparcled, flynge by such wayes at were open for them. 
1589 Stubbks Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 78 Not buffering his 
radiations to disparcle ft b rode. 

2 . trans. To divide, portion out. 

1338 Leland I tin. I. 93 A Gcntilmau . . whos I^tndcs be 
now disparkclid by Heircs General to divers Men. x66x 
Dugdalb Monasticou II. 136 In proccste the landes of the 


Oilleys wer disparkelyd. 

Hence Dispa rkled ppl, a., Dispa rkling ///. a. 

1539 More Dyaloge 11. Wkn. i8s/j Not a company and 
congregation but a dispensed noumber of only good men. 
x6ix Si'KKU Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. viii. § 30 Hee resolued to re- 
collect his dibparkeled troupes. 

tDisp&Tkle, v. 2 Obs. tii re. [f. di* — Dih- i 
+ Sparkle i\] intr. To sparkle forth. 

Herrick Nuptiall Son# iv, Let thy torch Display the 
bridegroom in the porch, In his desires More towering, more 
disparkling then thy fires. 

t Disp&Tple, v. Obs, Forms : 4 desparple, 
-perple, 4-7 disparple (4-5 di«parpoil(l, -par- 
ble, 5 dya-, diaperpil, -parbel, -perble, -perbyl, 
g-6 diaperple, 6 -pearple, 7 -purple). See also 
Dmparklx, Deperpeyl. [a. OF. dcspatpclur , 
*peillitr> -pillier , closely akin to It. sparpagliare , Sp. 
desparpajar, f. Rom. dcs* (Dih-) + *f>arpalidre , 
f. *parpilio , * par patio (It, parpag/ionc, Vt.parpalho 
butterfly; cf. Cat. papal to) t app. a changed form of 
L. paptlio , -d item. The same verbal root in its 
variant forms appears in OK. es-parpillier, mod.F. 
dparpillcr , Cat. esparpillar f Pr. es~pa>t>alhar\ cf. 
mod.Pr. csfarfalha , f. faifalla butterfly. In OF. 
the -ill' belonged orig. to the atonic, the - till - to 
the tonic forms, but these were subseq. confused.] 

1 . trans. To scatter abroad, disperse, drive in 
different directions ; also, to sprinkle. 

a 13*5 Prose Psalter xliii[ij. 3 byn hondc dexparplist 
folk, and k°u settest hem. xju a Wyclif Mark xiv. 37, 
1 schal smyte the schcphcrde, and the schccp of the floe 
schulen be dUparpHd. 1460 Caigravb Chron. 1 Thoo lex- 
posicioneb] that were disf>arplied in many sundry bokts my 
labour was to bring hem into o body. 1471 Sir J. Paston 
in Poston Lett. No. 693. 1 IL 30 Alt bys meny ar dysuar- 
blyd, every man hys weye. 1483 (Jaxton Gold. Leg . 5©b/i 
Thenne tne cbyloren were dysperolyd for to gadre chnf. 
18x3 Heywood Silver Age 111. Wks. 1874 HI. 144 Their 
hot, fiery brains Are now dispurpled by Alcides' club. x6i< 
Chapman Odyss. x. 473 Odorous water was Disperpled 
lightly on my head and neck. 

b. To divide, o. To throw into confusion. 

138a Wyclif Mark iii. 35 If an hous be disparpoilid on it 
silt, thilke hous may not stonde. a X400 Prymer{ 1891) 73 
He schal desparple the weyes of synfulmen. 1541 Payne l 
Catiline xix. 3$ Discord* alone duparpeleth ana tumeth up 
sette downe tnynges strongc and mygnty. 

2 . intr. (for reji.) To disperse, move or fly asun- 
der, scatter themselves. 

e saoe Maundev.(i8t 9) Prol. 4 A Flock of Scheep withouten 
a acoepperde . . which depart eth and dcsparpleth. c 1440 
Merlin 196 Noon dursta hyra a-bide, but disparbled a*broue 
fro hym as from a wode Won in rage. 1584 Hudson Dm 
Bartlu Judith iv. 330 (D.) Her wav'ring hair disparpling 
flew apart In seemly shed. 


SC 


l. a., Dispa rkling ppl. a. 


a jppeat disparity and odds between them, xglo North 
Plutarch (1676) 093 Who could more eloquently . . note the 
disparities and differences [of men than Plutarch]! 1846 
SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. vl i. *76 In which computes there 
are manifest disparities. >874 tr. Scheffer's Lapland xv. 77 
You may see what a disparitythere is between these dialects. 
X775A0AJR Amor, I net. era There is not the least disparity 
between the ancient North- American method of manufac- 
turing and that of the South Americans. >878 Lyetts Peine. 
Gool.il. in. xxxiv. sko We find a striking disparity between 
individuals.. descended from a common stock. 

2Mflmurk (dispfl ik ) , v. r f. Dis- 7 b ^ Park sb, 
Ct 10th c. F. tLsparquir (Littrd), mod.F. ddpan 
quer t also depark (Da- fref. II. 8).] trans. To 
dfopit of the character of a park ; to throw open 
(park-land), or convert (it) to other uses. Hence 
Diapm ?ldfi4g vbt. sb. 

tadl LetAMD l tin. I. 7 t The Frith Park sometyme a 
Hughiy large thyog, now partely deparked.) 1541-3 Act 
34“5 Hen. FY//, c. st (If J house or houses, porke, chase or 


Diapame, obs. form of Dihpmmk. 

SLnMUrt (dispfl’it), sb. [Derivation uncertain. 

There appears to be no related name in any other language. 
An obvious suggestion la that the amfcllatiou was derived 
from Dispart t’J, ‘ from the mode 01 ascertaining the dis- 
part, by disparting (dividing in two) the difference between 
the two diameters 1 . But it is to be observed that the term 
with its own verb (Dispart s*.*) appears earlier than any 
known occurrence of Diara ir p. 1 , and that the particular 
sense 'divide into parts' is not known to us before 16*9. J 
1. The difference between the semi-diameter of a 
gun at the base ring and at the swell of the muitle, 
which must be allowed for in taking aim. 

t|88 Lucas Appendix to Tar tag lids Col too. 4 Every 
Gunner before he shootes must trulic dispart* his Peace, or 
give allowame for the disparte. 1844 Nye Gunnery 1. 
(1647) 49 How to make the true DlMpart of any Piece of 
Ordnance .. subtract the greater Diameter out of the 
lesser, and take the just half of the difference, and 
that is the true Dispart, in inches and parts of an inch. 
Jbid,( 1670145 So much higher as the maik is (which \ou 
made at the Base-Ring) then the Mussel-Ring, so much is 
the true Dispart. 1699 T oeriano, Tirnre fuora del vivo , 
to shoot at random, or without and beyond the disnart (as our 
Gunners term it). 1859 F. A. GRimms Artii. Man. (186a) 
50 t he Angle of dispart Is the numler of degrees the axis 
of the boro would point above the object aimen at, when laid 
by the surface of the gun. 1867 Smyth Sailor t Word-bh., 
Dispart , or Throw <J the Shot. An allowance for the ills- 


part i* .. necessary in detei mining the commencement of the 
graduations on the tangent scale, by which the required 
elevation is given to the gun. 


criatsn boost, it 
transported, dts] 


u vi. clxxvL X73 This disparblyngs of the 
UaquHART Jewel Wks, ( 1834) 9*9 Their 
plod, and sublimated fancies. 1878 
ed or Dispeopled, loosly scattered, or 


2 . concr. A sight-mark placed on the muzzle of 
a gun, to make the line of sight paiallcl to the axis 
of the bore. 

.578 W. Bourne Invent, or Denises xxxi. 34 You must 
giue your Icuell iuntly vppon the thicker ride of the peecr. 
that is to say, the mettall of the breech of the pcece, and 
the dispart, and the marke, to bee all three vppon one right 
line by the sight of your eye. x8n Flomio, Tirnre di 
punteria . . The disparte is when a piece of wax or stickc 
is set vpon the mouth of the niece in an euen line with 
the cornish of the breech. x68p Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 

v. 78 Cause the Piece to be mounted higher or lower, 
unttll you bring the Bead, the top of the Dbpert. and the 
Mark all in one Line. 189a C apt. Smith's Seamans Gram. 
11. vi. 9s Dispart . . is a piece of a small stick or Wyre, set 
perpendicularly upon the Muzric-Ring of any Gun, of such 
length that the top of it may be equal (in height) to the 
upper part of th« Base King. 1799 Chambers Cyct. Sups, 
s v., Take the two diameters of tne base-ring, and of the 
place where the Dispart is to stand, and divide the differ- 
ence. .into two equal parts, one of which will be the length 
of the Dispart^ which is set on the gun with wax or pitch, 
or fastened there with a piece of twine or marlin. 183d 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xviii, Gunnery, sir. is a science we 
have our ow'n disparts and our lines ol signt— our windage, 
and our parabolas, and projectile forces. x86x W. H. Rus- 
sr ll in Times 10 J uly 5/4 T here are no disparts, tangents, 
or elevating screws to tne guns ; the officer was obliged to 
lay it by the eye with a plain chock of wood. 

3 . att rib. Dispart patch, a notched piece of 
metal on the muzzle in place of the diapart in sense 
2 ; dispart-sight (see quota.). 

, l96 7 Smyth Sailor's Wordbk.. Dispart-sight , a gun-sight 
fixed on the top of the second rcinforce-ring about I he 
middle of the piece— for point-blank or horizontal firing, to 
eliminate the difference of the diameters between the breech 
and the mouth of the cannon. 1884 F. C. Morgan Art ill. 
Mat. sx The muzzle sight is recessed into the dispart patch 
on the muzzle, and is used in conjunction with the hind 
sight for angles of elevation over 5 , when the centre fore 
sight becomes fouled by the muzzle. Ibid. 38 A fore or dis- 
part sight screwed on in rear of the trunnions. 

Dispart (dispa’Jt), vA [In Spenser, app. ad. It. 
di spas lire to divide, separate, part, repr. L. dispart • 
ire , -per tire to distribute, divide, f. Dm- 1 -r fart* 
ire to part, share, divide. By others perh. referred 
directly to the L. vb., or viewed as an Eng. forma- 
tion from Dim- 1 and Taut v. It appears to have 
taken the place of the corresponding senses of Dx- 
fabt (1-5).; 

1 . trans. To part asunder, to cleave. 

XS90 SrKNSKa F. Q, 1. x. 53 That, .man of God, That blood- 
red billowes, like a walled front, On either side disparted 
with bis rod. i8sx Speed Hut. Gt. Brit. ix. viil (1833) 546 A 
sudden gust dis-parting the Fleet. 1841 M ilton Ch. Govt. 

vi. (1831) xa8 At often at Any great schisms disparts the 
Church. 1715 Pope Odyss. xiv. 489 Expert the destin'd 
victim to dU-part. 1738 Wesley Psalms cxiv. ii. The Sea. . 
fled, Disparted by the wondrous Rod. 1780 Hitt. Bur. in A an. 
Rig. 16/9 A state, already weakened,. and now disparted by 
defection. 1814 Cary Dante's hff. vi. 17 He . . flays them, 
and their limbs Piecemeal disparts. 189s Mrs. Brow ning 
Crowned and Buried xiv, Disparting the Uthe bough*. 

2 , To separate, »cver ; to dissolve (a union). 

Fletcher Purple 1 st. iv. xl, Which like s balk . . 
Disparts the terms of anger^ and of loving. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder 11. 54 A strainer to dispart The husky, terrene Dregs 
from purer Must, 1814 Southey Roderick xvjii. ado ITU 
death dispart the union, iftsi Trench Poems 150 To dis* 
part All holiest tics. »86§ Browning Ring f Bk. x. 1041 
1 find the truth, dispart the shine from shade. 

9. To divide into parts or shares ; to distribute. 
1809 Maxwell tr. f/trodian (1635) **3 The Imperial! 
Palace . . being disparted betwixt them, there would be 
rootne enough for each. 1849 Roberts Cleevis BibL 1 The 
Old Testament . . is disparted by the Holy Ghost himself 


transported, dtspaipled, and sublimated fancies. 1878 
Phillips, Disparpted or Disfierpled % loosly scattered, or 
shooting it self into divers parts ; a term used in Heraldry. 


now Dispart the globe. 

4. intr. To part asunder, fly apart, and open up. 
1833 P. Fletcher Purple tsl. xil Ivil, The Woken hcavTi* 



DISPART. 


478 


DISPATCH, 


dispart with fearful noise. 1707-46 Thomson Summer 700 
The flood disparts : lx. hold ' . Behemoth rears hi» < head. 
181 s Shellky St. Jrtyng x, Suddenly . . the mist in one 
place seemed to dispart, and through it, to roll clouds of 
deepest crimson. 1063 Kinolakk Crimea 11 . 150 Between 
the fleets thus disparting, the. .flotilla of transports passed. 

b. To part and proceed in different direction*. 
.1904 J. Gkahamk Sabbath 140 The upland moors, where 
rivers, there hut brooks, Dispart to different seas. 

ffi. Dispart with : to part with, rare . ( pseudo • 
an haistn .) 

siao Scon Abbot iv, He will enjoy five merks by the year, 
and the professor’s cant-off suit, which he disparts with 
biennially. 

II cnce Dispa'rting vbl. sb . and fpl. a . 

16x1 Florid, Dispartimenio, a disparting. 1644 Rohkris 
Claris Jiibl '. 93 1 he disparting or cutting off of Jordans 
Stream before the Ark. *7*8-46 Thomson Spring 309 The 
deep-cleft (Impairing orb, that arch’d The centtal waters 
round. 1865 G KiKiK Seem, Geol. Scot. ii. 37 Water . . ex- 
pands. and . . exerts a vast disparting force on the rocks 
in which it is confined. 1890 \V. C. Kusski 1. A ty Shipmate 
Louise I. xii. 261 The rush and disparting of the maddened 
clouds. 

Dispart, v Also 7 disport and erron. dis- 
port. [f. DlBi’AHT sb.] 

1 . trans. To measure or estimate the dispart in 
(a piece of ordnance) ; to make allowance lor this 
in taking aim. 

*387 W. Bouhnk Art Shooting iv. 17 The disparting of 
your peece is hut to bryng the mouth of your pecce liefore, 
to be as high as is the tayle behind. 1588 Lsec Dispart sb. 1 ]. 
16*7 Capt, Smith Seaman's Cram. xiv. 63 To dispert a 
Peece is to fnule a difference betwixt the thicknet.se of the 
inrtall at her mouth and britch or cornouse. 1644 Nuc 
Gunner ; T670) 40 And one chief thing, in the last place, 
to know very well how to dispart his Peece, be it cither 
true bored, or not true bored. 

2 . To set a mark on the muzzle-ring, so as to 
obtain a sight-line parallel to the axis. 

1669 Sturmy. Mariner's Mm*, v. 79 To Shoot at a Sight [ 
seen in the Night, Disport your Piece with a lighted and 
flaming Wax-Candle, or with a lighted piece of Match. 
1731 J. Gray Gunnery 68 You need only dispart your piece 
by fixing notched sticks .. on its muzzle. 1953 Chambers 
Cyii. Snfp. s.v., Dispart , in gunnery, U used for the setting 
u mark on the muzzle-ring of n piece of ordnance, so that 
11 sight-line taken upon the top of the base-ring . . by the 
mark, .may be parallel to the axis of the concave cylinder. 
1853 Stocoi'kckr Miiit. Jim. nt, 

I fence Disparting vbl. sb. 

*587 [see above, sense i]. t 1611 Florio. Tirare gioia per 
f iota , to shootc leucli . .without heipc of disparting. 169a 
[ 'apt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. n. x. 105 These ways, . pre- 
vailed for Disparting of a Piece. 

tDi« fartarton. Obs. rare- [apn. n. of action 
from Dispart t\ l ; but the etymological form 
would be dispart Dion.] A division, a partition. 

x6»4 Mashingeu Renegado it. vi, Why, look you, sir, there 
are so many lobbies, out-offices, and dtspartalions here. 

Disparted,///, a. [f. Dispart v 1 a -ed L] 
Parted or cloven asunder, divided, separated. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 3 I'eter ii. 18 Such a fire as he sent 
down in disparted tongues., at pentccost. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. 416 On either side Disparted Chaos over built cx- 
;laimd. 1700 Prior Carmen Set ulate 86 Disparted Britain 
uourn’d their doubtful Sway. 1800 04 Camphkll Poems , 
Portrait Female Child 39 Thy brow^ with its disparted 
ocks. *894 Patten Any e/s xxvii. 151 Two animals .. as far 
lispartcd, say, as a horse and a goose. 

Department, rare. [f. Dispart t*. 1 -f -ment; 

:f. It. di spar ti went o } obs, F. dcs part erne nt : see 
Department I.] A patting asunder ; concr. a 
parting, cleft, or opening caused by separation. 

167* Grew Anal. Plants 1. iv. § 3. (1682) 29 Since the 
Lignous Body is . . frequently disparted ; through these Dix- 
mrtrncnts, the said iuteriour Portions, .actually .shoot 1869 
Dlackmore Lama .£>.(1889)408 Many troubles, changes, 
ind departments. 

Dispa’ssion, sb. [f. Die- 9 + Passion sb.] 
Freedom from passion ; dispassionateness ; fapathy. 
169a J. Edwards Farther Enq. Pem. Texts O. ty N. T. 
i49 Those hard and flinty philosophers, who talk’d of an 
Ttter dUpaxsion. ( a 1698 Tkmplk Gardening (R ), What^ is 
:alled by the Stoics apathy or dixpasxioii ; by the Sceptics 
ndisturbancc ; by the MoliitisU quietism .. seems all to 
iiicaii but great tranquillity of mind. 1765 Sir C. Wilkins 
in Jas. Mill Brit. India (1818) I. u. vi. 233 Who constantly 
placcth his confidence in dtspassion. 180a Miss L. T. Smith 
in Academy *3 Aug. 123/1 The peculiarity of his stand* 
l»oint gives a calm dtspasston to his statements. 

t Dispft'mion, v. 0b$. [f. Dis- 7 a + Passion 
r b. Cf. mod.F. di pas si oner (in 16th c. F. 4 to put 
nto a passion*).] trans . To free from passion. 
Chiefly in ///. a. Dispassioned. 

? 1608 Donnk Serm, evii. IV. 463 Sober and discreet and 
Impassioned and disinterested men. a s6sa — Bt«8uvarc« 
1648) 193 It became Moses to b« reposed and dispa** ioned 
. in his Conversation with God. 2668 Clarendon Life 1. 
1843) 936/3 In all those controversies, he had ( so dis- 
lasMoned a consideration . . and so profound a charity in his 
onscience, that [etc.]. *746 Cawthoknk Equality Hum. 
\oud. 131 Ease and joy, di&pa&sion’d reason owns, A* often 
-bits cottages as thrones. 

Dispassionate (dispseJWt), a, [f. Dia- 10 
+ Passionate a. Cf. It. dssaptassionato } Sp. des- 
ifasionado.'] Free from the influence of passion or 
itrong emotion ; calm, composed, cool ; impartial. 
Said of persons, their faculties, and actions. 

tjp4 Pardons Confer. 5 un.es* 11. i\. 718 So thcmstlttcs do 
,onie>i»c ,4 meant. do. olid dis-pasbiouulv among them. 


*|MJ. Hall Horae Vac. 58 Men* judgements hove more 
time to grow dispassionate and dirintangled. >780 Cowrt k 
I*rogr. Err. 453 A critic on the sacred book should be 
Candid and learned, dispassionate and froc. 2874 Grp pm 
Short Hist. vi. 4 4. 300 A dispassionate fairness towards 
older faiths. 1877 K. R. Condkr Bess. I'aitk iii. 103 They 
account it the prune duty of a dispassionate inquirer. 

Ii Used as — * passionate * (16th c. F. aepassionP : 
see Dimpabbion vi). 

163s Brathwait A read. Pr. 1x4 Fixing his ferret eyes in 
a furious and dispassionate manner. 

t Diflnpa'ssionate, V. Obs. rare. [f. Die- 6.] 
trans. To free from passion. Hence tD 1*P**8- 
sion&ted ///. a. 

1647 Maynk Anru\ Cheynel 07 (T.) As all dixpaxsionaled 
men may judge. 1658 Wa li on L i/e Donne (ed. 2) 21 These 
. .had so dispasstonated [164a d impassioned] Sir George, that 
. . he also could not but see.. merit in his new son. 

Dispassionately, adv. [f. Dihpah.sionate 
a. s -lv *.] In a dispassionate or calm manner. 

1717 K11.LiNBh.cK Serm. 191 (T.) As if site had only dis- 
passionately reasoned the case with him. *753 Han\aay 
Tfav. (1762) II. 1. xi. 59 To speak dispassionately of the 
conduct of the Dutch. 1806 A. Knox Rem. 1 . 29 These 
passages ought to be dispassionately investigated^ a >853 
Robertson Le^t. (1858) 270, 1 ask the meeting to listen to 
me dispassionately. 

H Used as** passionately*: cf. Dispassionate H. 

1648 SliNi.sby Diary (1836) aoi, 1 found no billows dis- 
passionately acting to endanger the passage of my late sur- 
charged >es.sel . . All appeared to me as in a calm sea. 

Diapa saionaten«sa. [f. as prec. + -kksh.] 

A dispassionate condition or quality, 

H. Nhw man Par. Serm . (ed. 2) V. v, 74 St, Paul j 
makes it a part of a Christian character to have a reputation 
for .. dispassionateness. x886 Athenaeum 24 Apr. 551/1 
A dispassionateness and a sense of humour quite rare in 
her sex. 

Dlsp&asioned : see Dibfabbion v. 

Dispatch, despatch (di*pm-tf), v. Also 6 
dispaoh(e, dyspacn(e, -patch; 8-9 despatch. 
[Found early in iCthc. : ad. It. dispacciare *to 
dispatch, to hasten, to speed, to rid away any 
worke 1 (Florio), or Sp. despachar to expedite, , 
* to dispatch, to rid out of the way* (Minshcu). I 
'lhc radical is the same as in It. impacciare to j 
entangle, hinder, stop, prevent, Sp., Pg. empachar j 
to impede, embarrass. Not related to F. dtpPehei , 1 
which gave the Kngl. dcpcsshe, Depeach, common j 
in i5-i6lhc., rare after 1600, and app. superseded 
by dispatch before 1650. The uniform English 
spelling from the first introduction of the word to 
the early part of the 19th c. was with dis but in 
Johnson’sDictionary the word was somehow entered 
under des~ (although Johnson himself always wrote 
dispatch , which is also the spelling of all the 
authors cited by him) ; though this has, since 
£■1820, intioduced diversity into current usage, 
dispatch is to be preferred, as at once historical, 
and in accordance with English analogy ; for even 
if this word had begun iii ME. with a form in dcs - 
from OF. (which it did not), it would regularly 
have been spelt dis~ by 1500: see Dks-, Dis-, 
prefixes. 

The notions of imp^de % expcdite^ arc expressed by different 
roots in the northern and southern Romanic langs. The 
radical of F. emp^ther, stiff cher{ Eng. I Mir ai h, Dk beach), 
OF. entpetihier, dcspeeihicr , is taken to be a L * fediedre 
(extended form of ex-pedlre t or deriv. of pedica * fetter, 
gin V, cf. p richer, Prbach, OF . preechier \ — D pr.edu Are. 
This also occur* in Pr. empedegar. But Sp. cmpaJiar. 
despachar , Pr. empaitar , point to a L. type -pact Are if. 
pat tus. * fastened, fixed, fast*, pa. pplc. of panel re). The 
radical of It. *///-, disfacciare , Pr. empachar (with which 
l>erh. are to be taken dial. OF. empachier . ampamhier % 
da/auchier : see Godefi), have been referred to a cognate 
li. type -pact /Art (cf., for the phonology, It. trace tare, doc - 
t in re, suci lore ;— •* tract iAre , * duct iAre, *sfh tiAre). Thut», 
these words are quite distinct from F. emptcher y djpjcher y in 
16th c. alsodes/echer, which gave Eng. impeach , u i id depute h , 
al»o desptche , in Caxton dcAt’sshe, Sc. depose he. Dispatch , j 
therefore, could not be of French origin. The date of our j 
first quot., *517, is early for n word from Italian, and stilt I 
more so for a word from Spanish ; but the active intercourse | 
with the Papal Court and with Spain at that date may 
have facilitated the introduction of dispatch as a diplomatic 1 
word. TuumDiII, our fir*t authority for di*pach{e, was Com- ! 
mbtfdoncr to Spain in 1516 and 1517 ] j 

1 . trans. * Y'o dismiss or dispose of promptly. 

L To send off post-haste or with expedition or 
promptitude (a messenger, message, etc., having 
an express destination). The word regularly used 
for the sending of official messengers, and mes- 
snges, of couriers, troop, mails, telegrams, parcels, 
express trains, packet-noats, etc. 

* 5*7 Br. Tuns tall Let, to Hen. VJII in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
S«r. 1. I. 134 We. .dbpachcd that posle. .rc«wvyng thys to 
b« written by my selff at Uvsor, 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nichotay's roy. 111. viil 82 If. .the great Lord hath to send 
and dispatch in hast any matter into any places. 1600 E. 
Blount tr. Conestaggfo 31 He . . dispatched fower coroneU 
throughout his Kealme of Portugal), to Icvie twelve thou- 
sand foote. 16*4 Davenport City Higkt-Cap m. i, Embas- 
sadors were dispatch'd to Bergamo. S751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 153 F 3, I was in tny eighteenth year dispatched to the 
university. 1766 Goldsm. Vic • IK ix, Moses was . , dis- 
patched to borrow a couple of chain#. *840 Penny Cvct. 
XVI II. 45 )!* The number of chargeable letters dispatched 


by the General Post. 1895 F. Haul in Lippiucoit'e Mag. 
AVI. 749/1 The palanquin, as being portable and easy to 
liandle, was dispatched first, its contents included. 

/ 3 . ins Lander Exped. to Niger I. vii. 939 They had been 
despatched . . from Soccatoo to collect the accustomed tribute. 

! 1874 Grkkm Short Hist . vi. | 5. 319 Commissioners were 
| despatched into every county for the purpose of assessment. 

1 x886 Postal Guide 3x0 When the mails are despatched at 
longer intervals than a week. 

fig. 2655 H. Vaughan Slie r Scint. 1. (1858) 93 , 1 turn'd me 
round, and to each shade Dispatch'd an Eye. 1781 Cowpkr 
Comv. 437 The mind, dispatched upon her busy toil, Should 
range where Providence has blest the soil. 

t b. red. To get away quickly : - sense 8. rare. 

263s I. Hayward tr, Bioudfs Eromena 180 Though he 
were desirous to dispatch himselfc thence, yet waited he 
with all patience. 

1 2. To send away (from one’s presence or em- 
ployment) ; to dismiss, discharge. Obs. 

<22533 Ld. Burners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Lvj, As 
an ydcll vacabunde man they dynpatchcd and sent nym 
awaie. 263a Lithgow J'rav. ix. 380, I dispatched my 
Dragoman, and the other Barbarian hireling, with a greater 
consideration then my. .conditions allowed me. 166s Grim, 
Collier of Croydon 111. in Ant, Brit. Drama 111 . 313 To 
give her warning to dispatch her knaves. 

3. To dismiss (a person) after attending to him 
or his business ; to settle the business of and send 

1 away; to get rid of. Now rare. 

2^30 Pal&gr. 530/1, I have dispatched these four felowes 
quickly, jay drspeihi tes quattre galans vistemCHt . Ig§i 
in Furnivali Ballads from MSS. I. 42* Kemcmbre poore 
shewters who dothe susteync wronge ! speakeand dispatche 
I them, they tarrye to longe. a 2695 Boys IVks. (1630) 382 
And I can say this of other suitors, if ten be dispatched 
ninety be despited. 2670 G. H. Hist . Cardinals 11. in. 198 
Dispatching all that came to him with great satisfaction. 
27*6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 171 Ncr would I suffer another 
to enter my Ship, till the former was dispatch'd. 

0. 2874 Moklky Compromise (1886) 13a Finally we may 

be despatched with a eulogy of caution and a censure of 
too great heat after certainty. 

4. To get rid of or dispose of (any one) by put- 
ting to death ; to make away with, kill. 

1X30 Proper Dyaloge (Arb.) 146 Duke Humfray By them 
of his lyfe was abrcuiatc. Sythe that tytne 1 could recken 
mo Whom they caused to be dispatched so. 2568 Graeton 
Chron. II. 1329 He drowned himselfe .. the river beyng so 
shallow that he was faine to lye grovelyng before he could 
dispatch himselfe. 2580 North Plutarch 112 (R.) He 
drank.. poy son, which dispatclieth a man in 34 hours. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. 111. i. 386 We are pcrcmptoiy to dispatch This 
Viporous Traitor. 2622 Bible Peek, xxiii. 47 The companic 
shall . dispatch [ 2885 R. V. despatch] them with their swords. 
1678 (ed. 2) Bunyah Pilgr. 1. (1847) 140 Show them the 
Bones and Skulls of those that tnou bast already dispatch'd, 
17*6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 68 If he had made any Resistance, 
I should certainly have dispatch’d him. 1829 Smbllby 
Cyclops 446 You think by some measure to dispatch him. 
1850 Thackeray Vitgin. xxi. 162 Heroes are not dispatched 
with such hurry and violence unless there is a cogent reason 
for making away with them. 

0. 2848 Mrs. Jameson A acr. hr Leg. Art (1850) 419 And 
then after many torments despatched with a dagger. 2879 
Fkoi Dfc C f jaz-xviii. 304 Clodius was dragged out bleeding, 

1 and was despatched. 

j b, (with complement.) To dispatch out of life, 

1 out of the way, the world, etc. ? Obs. 

2580 Baret A tv. D. 884 To dispatch one out of life, de 
medio aliquem tollere. 2697 Potter Antiq , Gtccce 1. iv. 
(1713) 17 [He] was quickly dispatch’d out of the way, and no 
enquiry made after the Murderers. <22745 Swift Hist. 
Stephen in Lett. (1768) IV. 313 To remove the chief im- 
pediment by dispatching his rival out of the world. 2796 
Morse A met. Geog. 1 . 100 To desire that they would be more 
expeditious in dispatching her out of her misery. 

+ 0 . To dispatch the life of. Obs . 

1586, Marlowe xst Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, The Turk and hi* 

f rreat Emperess. .Have desperately despatch’d their slavish 
Ives. 260* Shaks. Lear iv. v. 19 Edmund, I thinke is 
gone In pitty of his misery, to dispatch HU [Glouster’s] 

1 nighted life. J« 4 » j- Hayward tr. Biendfs Eromena 61 
Which if it had hit, where be levelled, dispatched had beene 
| the life of 1 otmido. 

6. To dispose or rid oneself promptly of (a piece 
of business, etc.) ; to get done, get through, accom- 
plish, settle, finish off, conclude, execute promptly 
or speedily. 

a 2533 Ld. Bkhnkrs If non ci. 330 Dyspatch the mater and 
reuenge me. 2547 Bookdk Introd. K noted. 145 He had 
many matters or state to dyspache. 255s Robinson tr. 
More's Uiop . 11. (Arb.) 71 The worke beyng diuided into *0 
g reate a numbre of workemen, wa* with cxcedinge mar* 
uelous spede dyapatched. 2690 B. Harris PariveU' s Iron 
Age 302 He was *0. .unlike to live, that HU Christening wa* 
dispatcht in hai>t. 1667 Preys Diary (2879) IV. 939 To my 
office, where dispatched some business, 275s Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 161 F 4, 1 . . soon dispatched a bargain on the usual 
term*. 1776 — Let, to Mrs, Thresh 6 May, We dispatched 
our journey v cry peacabty. __ >7tt Priestley Corrupt, Chr. 
II. ix. 15a Dominic easily dispatched this task in six days. 
2836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . iii a 19 Causes lingering 
l>efore his commissaries were summarily dispatched at a 
higher tribunal 1898 F. Hall Two Triplet 37, I must 
dispatch my errand and be off. 

0. 1817 Moore Lalla R. (1814) 226 Veiled Propk., The 
matter is easily despatched. 1884 Church Bacon ix. ai8 
Two of the great divisions of knowledge . . are despatched 
in comparatively sheet chapters. 

b. To 1 dispose of or * make away with ’ (food, 
a meal) promptly or quickly ; to eat up, consume, 
devour, colloq. 

2722 Addison Sfect. No. 7 p 1, 1 dispatched my Dinner 
as soon a* I could. *833 Ht. Marti weau Brooke P% ix. 119 
The roast beef and plum-pudding* bad been dispatched. 
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fi* iM Scott Woodst. v, I saw two rascalliou* engAged 
in . . despatching a huge venison pasty. . »*37 DlSSAKLl 
/ ’enetia i, xv, The brother mag ‘titrates despatched their 
rumpsteak. 

+ O. tram . To produce or ' turn out * promptly 
or quickly. Obs, 

€ 171* C Fiennes Diary (1868) iot There are also paper 
mills w't dispatches jpaper at a quick rate, stkx Sir. elk 
Tat hr IV. Pref. p a llte great Ease with which he is able 
to diapatch the most entertaining Pieces of this Nature. 

f 6 . To remove, dispel, do away with ; to dispose 
of, get rid of. Obs, 

ifS§ Grapton Chron, II. 395 Dispatching some by death, 
ana Other hy banishment. 1578 Lytr Dodoens in. xlvi. 38^* 
It dissolveth and dlspatcheth congeled blood. 1600 Hol- 
land Livy xxii, vi. 435 The heat of the sunne had broken 
and dispatched the mist. 17*6 Adv. Copt. A*. Boyle 221 
To dispatch all fear of Resistance. I can assure you thcic 
are but two more Servants in the House. 

+ b. To 4 get rid of’ (goods) ; to dispose of < by 
sale). Oh. 

sjoa Grkknb Dis/nf. 17 The Payntent roulde not dis- 
patche and make away tneyr Vermiglion, if tallowe fai ed 
whoores vsde it not for their cheek®*. 163* Lithgow Trav. 
vnl. f 55 Rings . . valued to a hundred Chickens of Malta, 
eight shillings the peece, which 1 dispatched for lesser, 
f O. To put out of the way, stow away, rare. 

*80? R. Edwards Damon 4 P. in Had. Dodsley IV. 39 
Such a crafty spy I have caught . . Snap the tipstnff 
Drought him to the court, and in the porter's lodge dis- 
patched him. 

** To rid (a for son) of something. 

+ 7. tram. To rid (a person, etc. of, from , some 
encumbrance or hindrance); to deliver, free, re- 
lieve. 


1530 Palsgr. 520/1 We shall dispatch® us of hym well 
ynoughe. c 1534 tr. Pol. A ‘erg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 161 
The thinge which should® cleanlie dispatche him of ail 
languor and sorrow. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasmus Par. Prcf. 
18 Whan I had cleans dispatched myself of this great 
charge and taske. 1549 Covrrdalr, etc. Krasm. Par. 1 Tim. 
vl. 17 Thinges so incertain that yf casual tie take them not 
awaye, yet at lest death despatched! vs from them. 1581 
Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. (1573) 317 Dispatch vs from 
euils. group t us the good thinges promised. 156a Turner 
Bath* 6 b, Some are dispatched of their diseases here in 
sixe dayes. 1580 Barkt A tv. D 884 To dispatch himself 
out of a businesses .. To dispatch and ridde out of trouble. 
<594 Plat Jewell-ho. 111. 57 You shall soone dispatch your 
barnes . . of al these wastfull birds, a 1641 Br. Mountagu 
Acts 4 Mon. (164a) 295 Antipater being clispatched of these 
two competitors, had an easier course to run. 

+ b, To deprive, bereave. Obs. (Cf. 4 .) 

160a Shaks. Ham. I. v. 75 Thus was I, sleeping, by a 
Brothers hand, Of Life, of Crowne, and Queene at once 
dispatcht. *608 G. WIoodcocke] tr. Iv stint's Hist. 94 a, 
Anstotimus was dispatched both of life and rule. 

II. intransitive . 

f 8. ( ioxrefl . 1 b.) To start piomptly for a place, 
get away quickly, make haste to go, hasten away. 

Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) ioi Howe he mought . . 
Dispatche and goe unto the place. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. IT, 
iv. ui. 8a And now dispatch we toward the Court. 1870 
Eachard Coni. Clergy 52 Dispatch forthwith for Peru and 
Jamaica. 171a W. Rogers t oy. 400 That we might dis- 
patch for the Cape of Good Ho(»e t as fast as possible. 

9. To make haste (to do something ), hasten, be 
quick. Obs. or arch . 

1581 Petti e Guaszo's Civ. Cosw. 1. (1386) 24 b, Dispatch 
I pray you to shew me. 159s Florio 2nd P mites 5 Dis- 
patch and giuo me a shirt. 169a R. L'Kstrancb Josephus' 
Antiq , iv, 1. (1723) 78/1 Why do we not dispatch then and 
take possession? 171a Arbuthnot John Bull in. iii, Thou 
hast so many * If* ' and * And's ' I Prithee, dispatch. 1752 
Foot* Eng, in Paris l Wks. 1709 1 . 37 Hold your jaw and 
dispatch. >8a8 Scott F. M. Perth viii, Butler Gilbert, 
dispatch, thou knave. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 

146 * Come— despatch 1 ' said the imperial sponsor ; and the 
ceremony was hurried through. 

1 10. (absol, from 5 ). To conclude or settle a 
business; to get through, have done (with), Obs. 

1803 Shaks. Me as. for M. lit. i. 379 At that place call ypon 
me, and dispatch with Angelo, that it may be quickly, 
iMd Boyle Qrig, Forma* Qual. (1667) 51 And thus (to 
dispatch) by the bruising of Fruit, the Texture is commonly 
so chang'd, that (etc,!. 

f Dispatch is used by Gabriel Harvey for the pa. pple. 

>$JS O. Harvky Letter bk. (Camden) aa, I hope mi long 
lingering matter is ere now quietly dispatch. s$77 Ibid. 
58 A r tho(y] so soone dispatche in deede ? 

Hence Dlspatohed pfl. a. (whence tBls- 
pvtolMdljr adv .) ; Dlape.tohing vbl.sb. and ppt. a. 

sgga Hulobt, Dispatched, expedites, perfect ns. . a 1984 
Bbcon Acts Christ 4 Antic hr. Prayers, etc. (1844) 531 
Unto the dispatching of their torments, if they be in purga- 
tory. 1811 Florio, Spacciatamente , dispatchedly, out of 
hand, with riddance or much speed. t6sg W. Hull Mirr. 
Maiestie 78 Not to a dispatching, easy, honourable kind of 
death, but to the lingring, painefull. ignominious death of 
the Crosse 1833 Cost lie Whore iv. id. in Bullcn O. Pi. IV, 
A cup of poyson Stuft with dispatching Simples, *6.. 
Cabbala, Marq. Ynoiosa to Lora Conway (R.\ I have 
dUTered the dispatching of a currier. 1893 Star 2$ Feb. 
4/j The port is at the dispatching point of the Cheshire 
salt trade. 

MipateL dMpatoh (disp« 4 tf), sb. Also 7 
diapaohe. (t Dispatch v. t or pern, immediately 
ad. It. dispaccio (also spaccio) < a diapatch, a hast* 
ning, a riddance; also a pleeke or packet of 
letters* (FlorioT » Sp., Pg. despacho, Romanic 
deriv. f. the vb stem : see prec. Cf. relation of 
Dbmcaoh sb . and tr.) 


I. The act of dispatching. 

L The sending off (of a messenger, letter, etcO on 
an errand or to a particular destination. 

s8oe K. Blount tr. Conestaggio a8o Blaming him to have 
becne too slack® in the dispatch of the Armle, 1867 Pm»\s 
Diary 10 June, So to Woolwich to give order for the dis- 
patch of a ship 1 have taken under my cure to see di*. 
patched. 1805 T. Lindlky Toy. Brasil ( 1808) 74 He deferred 
the dispatch of my note, 1840 Penny Cyci. XVII I. 457/1 
The operations of the Post-office belonging to the dispatch 
of letters, *•30 Froude /Itst. Eng, (1858) I. i. 70 Tho dcs- 
patch of a French embassy to England. 1886 Postal Guide 
No. 1 19 title-p , Dates of Dispatch of Mailx, etc. Ibid. 210 
Dates of Despatch of Colonial and Foreign Mails. 

+2. Official dismissal or leave to go, given to 
an ambassador after completion of his errand ; 
congc. Obs. 

1571 St. Trials , Duke Norfolk (R.\ After the dixpatch of 
Koaotph, in Lent Inst, as he had made show before, that he 
intended to go over sea, and wax all this while practising 
about this t reaxon, 1602 Kmoi le a Hist. Turks (1638) »6i 
To heare Embassadors from forrein Princes, and to £»ue 
them their dispatch. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. i. 127 The 
seuernlt Messengers From hence attend dispatch. 1898 
Fryer Arc. E. India 4 P. 124, 1 easily condescended, 
thinking to procure my Dispatch with more speed. 

+ 3 . Dismissal (of a suitor, etc.) after settlement 
of business ; attention to or settlement of the busi- 
ness (of a person) ; sec Dispatch v. 3 . Obs. 

1550 Crowley Last Trumpet 936 If thou he a mans 
aiturney. . Let him not wait® and spend® money, If his dis- 
patch do lie in the. 

4. Making away with by putting to death ; kill- 
ing ; death by violence. 

HapPpt dispatch , a humorous name for the Japanese form 
of suicide called Hara-kiri. 

1578 Flkmino Panapl. Epist. 315 Except I had followed 
you. thesorrowes. .had quite overwhelmed me, and wi ought 
my remedilesse dispatch. x$ox / roub.Raigne K. John (i6tt) 
59 Tormentor come away, Make my dispatch the Tyrants 
feasting day. 1633 H- Cogan tr. Pintos I'tav. xv. 51 So 
furious and bloody a fight, that in lexx than a quarter of an 
hour we made a clean dispatch of them all. 1697 Hr, 
Patrick Comm. Erod. xii. 6 llicrc were about two hours 
and a half for the Dixpatch of all the L^imhx. 1859 Times 
a6 Mar. 5/2 The Japanese are taught the science, mys- 
tery, or accomplishment of 4 Happy Dispatch 

O. The getting (of business, etc.) out of hand; 
settlement, accomplishment ; (prompt or speedy) 
execution. Quick dispatch ; prompt or speedy set- 
tlement of an affair ; hence, in former use, piompt- 
itude in settling an affair, speed, expedition (~ 
sense 6 ). 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Cottv . 11. (1586) 101 b, Neither 
that he be lexse liberal! of justice, or quick in dispatdi to- 
wards them [tli® poore], than towards th® rich. t6ox Shaks. 
All's Well lit, ii. 56 After some dispatch in hand at Court, 
Thither we bend aguine. x6ox Cornwai i yfs Ess. ii. xlvi. 
(1631) 270 The miles which you must overcome before the 
dispatch of your journey. 1601 l low Alan may chase a 
good W(fe III, ii. in Obi Eng, Drama (1824) *3 About it 
with what Quick diapatch thou can'.xt. 1651 Baxter Inf. 
Bapt. 214, I offered you — To Dispute pubfikely, only for 
quick dispatch. X78X GmnoN Dec/. F. 11 . 75 In the dix- 

K itch of business, his diligence was indefatigable. 1832 
t. Martineau Manch . Strike vii. 73 Three member* of 
the Committee sit daily for the dispatch of common busi- 
ness. 1863 H. Cox Instil, 1. vi. 41 If it be intended that 
Parliament should meet for dispatt h of business. x88j Art 
48 49 Tict. c. 60. 9 10 Notwithstanding any vacancy . . the 
Council shall be competent to proceed to the dispatch of 
business. 

p. 1837 Cari yi r Fr. Rev. I. Ilf. I, In him is. .only clerk- 
like 'despatch of business' according to routine, i860 
Motley Netherl. (1868) I. iii. 75 To his iredit and dexterity 
they attribute the despatch of most things. 

Obs . f are. 
put This Night* 


T b. * Conduct, management * ( 


L 


*0oS Shaks. Mach. i. v. 69 You shall 
groat Business® into my dispatch. 

0. a. Prompt settlement or speedy accomplish- 
ment of an affair ( <= quick dispatch in 5 ), Also ns 
a personal quality; Promptitude in dealing with 
affairs, b. Speed, expedition, haste, rapid progress. 

a, i6ot-xb Bacon Ess,, Dispatch (Arb.) 242 Measure not 
dispatch by the tyme* of sitting, but by the advauncement 
of the businc*. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 11 . 71 Dispatch 
is no mean Virtue in a Statesman. 171a Addison Spat. 
No. 469 P 4 The Dispatch of a good Omc® U very often as 
beneficial to the Solicitor at the good Office itself. 

b. 1573 Tusskr Hush. Ixxxv. (1878) 174 Due season is 
best. .Dispatch hath no fellow, make short and away. 158a 
N. I.ichrpirld tr. C as tanked a' s Conq. E. Ind. xxxviii, 91 b, 
The dispatch he mode for the lading of our ships. 1636 
Davenakt Witts v, i, This i* a time of great dispatch and 
haste. *70* W01 i.aston Retig. Nat . ix. 206 The business 
he has to do grows urgent upon him, and call* for dispatch, 
1793 Smkatom Edystone L. f 132 We also made good dis- 
patch with the cutting of the rock. 186$ Carlyle Ftedk. 
Gt. VIII. xvm.xiv. 84 All turns on dispatch ; loiter a little, 
and Friedrich himself will be here again l 

B. 183a Ht. Martinrau Demerara i. 8 Covering them 
[tne roots] with so much despatch. 

f 7. The act of getting rid (of something), by sale, 
etc. 5 riddance, clearance, disposal ; the act of put- 
ting away hastily. Obs. 

xoo$ Shaks. Lear l ii. 33 Clou. What Paper were you 
reading? Bast. Nothing my Lord. Clou. No? what 
needed then that terrible dispatch of it into your Pocket? 
1893 H. Cogan tr. Pinto* s Treet*. xiiL 41 In less than eight 
days he cleared hU Warehouse . . Now having made a full 
dispatch of all [etc.]. 

II. Concrete and transferred senses. 

8 . A written message sent off promptly orspeedily ; 


spec, an official communication relating to public 
affairs, usually conveyed by a special messenger. 

tsSe N. LkHMiRLntr. iastanheda'sConq. R. Ind . xx. 52b, 
N k holes Coello hauing recelued this dbpatch, did forthwith 
depart, and that in hast. ijIsT. W ashington tr. Nicholas's 
t oy. iv. xxi. 136 Messengers whkh carry y" ordinary dis- 
patches from Kagute to Constantinople, 1880 F. Brooke 
tr. L* Blanc's Trav. 309 VUier, keeper of the scale, who 
Ixffore he can scale any dispatch, must acquaint the 91 and 
Senior. 178a Genet, Mag. LI I. 147 Captain Henry Edwin 
hue of his Majesty's snip Russel, arrived her* with dis- 
patches from Rear Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, itai Wri- 
llslky Let. to Wellington 23 Dec. in Thornton Hist. India 
<1842) III. xviii. 358 note , I received this morning your dis- 
patch of the 30th of November. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. IV. 29a Excepting upon very important occasions I 
*x rite my dispatches without making a draft, 1844 H. H. 
W11 son Bnt. India 1 . 223 Sir John Malcolm, .announced hi* 
arrival to the court, sending his dispatches by one of hi* 
officers. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 360 Delivering scal'd 
dispatches which the Head took half-amared. 

ft. 184s Nit kolas Papers (Camden) 59, 1 have also# made 
an other despacth to tne lords of the privio counsel by his 
Majesties command. 1838 Tiiirlwall Greece IV. xxix. 87 
They were called away oy a despatch from the fleet at 
Cardia. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi vi. 133 The loss of the 
mail-bags, containing Government despatches and our 
ft tends’ letters for the past year. 

9. An agency or organization for the expedition* 
transmission of goods, etc. ; a conveyance or vesse l 
by which goods, parcels, or letters arc dispatched. 

*894 L and 7 Gas. No. 2964/1 Died . . Don Jean de Angulo, 
Secretary of the Universal I )i*pat( h. *702 Ibid. No. 3024/4 
Tltt Reprisal Dispatch, Jacob Giecn lato Master, from Ne^ 
England. >86t (see 12], Mod. 1 lie Merchants' Despair h ; 
it was sent by despatch. (C cut, Du t.\ 

1 10. A body of persons (officially) sent to a 
particular destination. Oh. 

*7*2 Warder True A masons 6q Dispatches of Guard* nic 
sent from the first Disturbance given. 

11. slang, {pi.) A kind of false dice; -Djh- 

BATCHER 3 . 

x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Dispatches , false dice used 
by gamblers, so contrived as always to throw a nick. 1856 
Times 27 Nov. 9/2 There arc dice called 'desputehei ’..A 
'despatch' ha* two sides, double fours, double fives, and 
double sixes. 

III. 12. at l rib. and Comb., as dispatihdxaring, 
-writer, -writing \ dispatch-boat, -box, dispatch 
000 k, dispatoh-tubs (see cjuots.). 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 469 p 5 Gratiffratlons, Token* of 
Thankfulne**, Dispatch Money, and the like specious 
Terms, are the Pretences under which Corruption, shelters 
itself. 1783 Grose Diet. Vnlg. Tongue, Spatth cock , abbre- 
viation of a dispart h cock, an Irish dish upon any sudden 
occasion. *»* West Ind. Sketch-bk. I. 299 These . dispatch 
cocks . . are simply fowls cut down the back and expanded 
to the purpose* of a grill . they afford an agreeable relief 
to an appetite that demands haste to lie gmtified— whence 
the name. *84. I ,fvkr i\ O'Mathy xci 443 In the mere 
detail* of note-writing or despatch-bearing. x86i / nginca 
XII. 51/3 (title) The Pneumatic Despatch. Ibid., The load*, 
in the pneumatic despatch tubes do not much exceed half- 
a-ton, unless the despatch carriages ric coupled in trains of 
two or more, *•04 WEiisi kk, Dispatch-box, a box for carry- 
ing dispatches ; a box for papers and other convenience* of 
a gentleman when travelling. 1874 Knight Did . Mech. s.v. 
Atmosphet ic Railway, A late act of Congress (1872) appro- 
priates $15,000 for a pneumatic dispatch-tubc between the 
Capitol and the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Ibid, Dispat t hd'oat, a name given to a swift vessel, formerly 
a fast sailer, now a small steamboat, used in dispatch duty. 
Ibid., Dispatih-tube, a tube in which letter* or parcels are 
t r an sported by a current of air. 1889 R epent. P. Wentworth 
II 1 . 267 Some papers he had just extracted from his despntf h* 
l>ox. 1889 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. 104/1 Despatch-writing hud not 
>ct become part of the art of war. 

Diipa'tchable, a. rare. [f. Dispatch v. + 
•abuc!j Capable of Ixunu dispatched. 

s8as Blackiv. Mag. IX. 305 Thou wilt find it no very easy 
or dispatchable matter. 

Dispatcher (dixpcc*tj»i). [f. as prec. k -er 1 .] 

1. One who or that which dispatcher, in various 
senses : see the verb. 

S547-84 Bauldwim Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) v. vi, To the godly, 
death is the most happy messenger and quick dispatcher 
of all such displeasure*. 1549 Balk Pref Lc land's Ilia. 
B iv. (T.), Avaryce was the other dyspatcher, whych hath 
made an end® both of our lybrarye* and bokes without 
respect. 1563-87 Foxe A . 4* M. (163*) III- x». marg , 
D. Story.. the cniefe dispatcher of all Gods saints that 
suffered in Queene Maries time. s6it Cotge., Dataire, 
the dater, or dispatcher of the Pope* Bulls, ktm Magknh 
Insurances II. aia Likewise the Dispatcher ofAveriigc-*, 
1884 A, Wainwright in Harper's Mag July 273/2 lh« 
dispatcher, as the electrician is technically called, outs hi* 
finger upon a fourth key. 1886 Pall Mall G. 31 Aug. 3/2 
The despatcher of a telegram. 

2. slang, (pi.) A kind of false dice: *ec quoti. 

*798 Sporting Mag. XI. 85 How. long it was since his con- 
science had permitted him to us® dispatchers ; these, he said, 
were loaded dice, 1894 Maskelywk Sharps 4 Flats 237 Of 
unfair dice.. there are those whose faces do not bear the 
correct number of pips, and which are known as 'dis- 
Ijatchers \ Ibid. 238 A high dispatcher cannot throw less 
than two, whilst a low one cannot throw higher than three. 

DUp&’tchfal, a* Obs. or arch. [f. Diapatch 
sb. + -FUL.] 

f 1. Having the auality of dispatching or making 
away with expeditiously. Oh. 

1808 Middleton Trick to Catch Old On* u. II. D ij, He.. 
Fall like a secret and dixpatchftill plague On your secured 
comfort*. 1880 H. Mork Apocal. Apoc. 83 '1 heir teeth . . 
were very dUpatchfull of their prey. 
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2. Full of or characterized by dispatch ; speedy, 
expeditious, quick, hasty. Ohs. or arch. 

i««a V ri.M'it si hsu'. to Ferns 3 Tho>c dispatc hfull anti 
urgent time*. 1667 Mu ton P. Z. v. 311 So .saying, with 
dispatchful looks in haste She turns, on hospitable thoughts 
intent. 1683 tr, Lratn/its' Mori te hue., While the dispatch* 
ful fool shall rush bluntly on. 1768 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(i8$j) II. •ip'* I here is a wide difference Iwlwcen leading 
a regular life, and living by rule ; the one is pleasant* easy, 
smooth, and dispute liful ; the other .. toilsome, stiff, anti 
generally wasteful both of time and strength. 1814 H. Dusk 


(185a) II. «;p-» 

a regular life, ami living uy ruic , me wire w piviosuii, easy, 
smooth, and dispute liful ; the other .. toilsome, stiff, and 
generally wasteful both of time and strength. 1814 H. Dusk 
Pugitive riaes 230 If dcspitchful haste thy journey need. 
18*9 Lyiton PiiowHcd 19 The tiiostdispatchiul solicitude, 
•fb. quasi <uiv. S|>eedily, quickly, in haste. Oh. 


1715 Pope Odyss. 111. 534 l<ct one, dispatchful, bid some 
swain to lead A well-fed bullock from the grassy mead. 
1791 Cowffr Iliad xxiii. 148 Their kccn-edgea axe* to the 
towering oaks Dispatchful they applied. 

t Dispa*tcnment. oh. [f. Dispatch v. + 
-mknt.] The act of dispatching, dispatch (in 
various senses) : prompt execution or settlement ; 
getting rid of, sending away, dismissal ; making 
away with, killing* 

*S*8 -V/. Trials. IVotsey, For want of dUpatchment of 
matter*. 1538 M. Throgmorton Let . Cromwell CS\§. in St. 
To/. Hen.VI/l, XII. 11. No. 5 sa Reed. Off.) Alt Tares . . 
y requeryd off hyme l Pole! my dyspachement (copy in M. S. 
Cott. Cleop.K. 6,386 despacheinent] according to hy* promts 
to me at Rome. 1446 Hale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550) nob, 
He. .confessed that he had sent, .false letters and poysons to 
the dyspachement of hys enemyes. 1C70 Aar. Pakkkk Corf . 
363 To procure the dispatchment of tnlt offensive court. 

Diapathy, obs. form of Dyhpathy. 
f Disp&’tron, v. Oh. [Pis- 7 a.] trans. To 
depiive of a patron or of patronage. 

totg SviVKsrRK Du Bart as, Job Triumphant ti. 6a 
Townes of late Hy him dispatroned and depopulate, c >6ao 
Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 89 Hy thee dispatron’d . . 
Who could a comforte once afford to me ? 

Dispauper (dispjrpoj), v. Jaw. [Din- 7 h.J 
// arts. To decide a person to be no longer a pauj>cr ; 
to deprive of the privileges of a pauper ; to dis- 
qualify from suing in fori mi pauperis, that is, with- 
out payment of fees. 

1631 Star Chao tl. Cases (Cnintlcn) 72 Thcrfore the Comt 
would dismisse the cause or dispauper the pUain]t(iff], for 
that by his confession he hath 1 1" per annum. 1656 Hi ount 
Clossogr ., Dispauper U u word most used in the Court of 
Chancery, as when one is admitted to sue in forma pauperis , 
if that privilege be taken from him, he is said to lie Dis- 
paupered. 1816 J. Pull i.imomk Rep. I. 185(1..) If a party 
has a current income, though no permanent property, he 
must be dispaupered Law Times 7 Mar. 340/1 The 

plaintiff had, by the fact of his having recovered . . more than 
is. become dispaupered. 

Dispauperise (disp5'paraiz\ v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Paupehizej trans . a. To release or free from the 
state of pauperism. Also fig. b. To free (a com- 
munity or locality) from paupers. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 283 What chance do 
you see of depauperizing any of the paupers? 1848 Mill 
Pot. Econ. v. xi. | 13 (1876) 5815 Many highly pauperized 
districts . . have been aispaupemed by adopting strict rules 
of poor-law administration. 2874 Canteen p. Rev. XXIV. 
965 'Hie boy was thoroughly depauperized In spirit. 

Hence Dlspan -periled ppl. a. ; -iiation. 

1834 1 st Rep, Poor Law Coenen. (1885) 163 The principle 
of relief., found so efficient in the dispauperized parishes, 
1876 Prktyman {title), Dispaupcrization, a popular Treatise 
on Poor-Law Evils ana their Remedies. 

t Di*p&jrr6 f sb. Oh. Alsodys-,-poir,-peyr«. 
[f. I)i8PAiB v.'*, var. of Dkpair, to spoil, injure, or 
suffer injury.] Impaired condition, disrepair. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (187^) 397 'That It may he remedyed 
and holpcrt when that it ys (in) rayn, or in dispeyre, or 
before, 1537-8 Well of % Spouer (Somerset Ho.), All the 
wyndowR. .tnat be in dyspeir. 

IMapayr(e, obs. form of Despair. 

Diapeae* (disprs). [f. Dib- 9 + Peace sb. 
Orig. Scotch, in which it is in familiar use.] The 
absence or reverse of peace or quietness ; uneasi- 
ness (of mind) * dissension, enmity. 

1815 J amieson, Dispense, disquiet, dissension. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. HI. iv. J 36. 197 The London of the nineteentii 
century may yet become as Venice without her despotism, 
and m Florence without her dispeace. 1856 — Mod. Paint, 
III. iv. xviii. Concl. 338 Two men, cast on a desert island, 
could not thrive in dispeace. 1867 S. Cox Quest Chief Good 
123 This very contrast . . breeds no dispeace or anger in the 
heart. 1873 Burton Hist, Scot. VI. lxxi. 219 Scotland had 
elements or dispeace. 1881 Gkikik in Nature XXUl. 224 
'The rumours of renewed dispeace among the nations. 
Hence Dl 8 p«a' 0 Gftil a, 

180 a R. Wallace in Scott. Leader 29 Jan. 6 A messenger 
of tnAt dispeaceful divinity [the goddess of strife]. 

+ DiipeaT, v. Oh. [f. Dis- 6 + stem oi ap- 
pear y com pear ; see also the aphetic Pear* Cf. 
OK. disparoir ( 16 th c. in Godef.) or It. dispartre 
‘to disappccrc * (Florio). Mod. Fr. Has in the pre- 
sent stein dispareittre , disfaraiss - : cf. Disparish 
and Dik appear, 1 intr. To disappear. 

Fairfax Tasso vn. xliv. 125 All those stars on heau‘ns 
blew fare that shone . dlspeared were and gone. 16*7 Bp. 
Hall Gt. impostor Wks. 501 This great impostor.. dis* 

e sareth and is gone. 1847 H. More Song of Soul t. t. li, 
ut he looks on to w hom nought doth dispear. 

Dlspeche : var. of Dkhpeohe, Dkpxach v. Obs, % 
to send away, dispatch. Also Dispechement. * 
Dispatchment. 


1538 M. Throgmorton Let ., copy in MS. Cott. Cleopatra 
K. 6, If. 386, And from thens also to have been dispeched 
(orig. In St. Tap. Hen. VI II, XII. 11. No. 552, dysnachyd]. 
Ibid,, And hernpon delayed my dispechement . . To come 
further conccmyng my dispechement [original, in both cases , 
dyspachement). 

Diapeot, var. of Debpect, Oh. 
t Di*p..d, v. Oh. [app* ad. obs. It. dis/edire, 
(sptdire) to dispatch (Florio), f. Dib- 1 ; a parallel 
form to L. ex-fedire, im-pedlre (Expkde, Impede). 
But, as the spelling shows, associated in Eng. use 
with Speed : cf. also the parallel form Dehpeed.] 
trans. To dispatch, to send off. b. tefl. To get 
away quickly. 

1603 Knoi.i.ks Hist. Turks (LA, To that end he dtspeeded 
an emhat»*adour to Poland. The man returned ..and was 
aguine dispeeded. 1604 in Calend. St. Papers, E. Indies 
s6 Aug. (1878) 365 The Dutch have dispeeded sundry ships 
towards the west, 1630 Lord Banians 79 (He] dispeeded 
his Bramane Madewnauger, and his Pardon, to Delee. 18x4 
Southey Roderick xv, 373 Himself from that most painful 
interview Dispeeding, he withdrew. 

O. To dispatch or finish promptly; to expedite. 
1606 Gatakkk Spanish Invasion 16 Julian.. sent one Aly- 
pius. .furnished with much treasure for the dispeeding of 
the worke. 

Diepeir e, obs. form of Despair. 

Dispel (dispe l), v. [ad. L, dispel l- Hr to drive 
asunder, scatter, f. Dis* 1 +pclll‘re to drive.] 

1. trans . To drive away in different directions or 
in scattered order ; to disperse by force, dissipate 
(e. g. clouds, darkness, doubts, fears, etc.) 

a 1631 Ponnk ill Select. (1843) 14 1 More clouds than they 
could . . dispel and scatter. s66a J. Davies tr. Oleartus ' Voy. 
Ant bass. 210 Lamp* . .enough to dispell the greatest dark* 
nessc. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 530 He.. gently rais’d Their 
fainted courage, and dispcl’d their fears. 1781 Gibbon 
Dec/. A E. Ilf. 63 Hi* apprehensions were soon dispelled. 
2883 Kkouijk Short Stud. IV. 1, viii. 90 He dispelled the 
illusions of Lewis. 1887 Bowen Virg. ASneid I. 199 Ills 
more dire ye have suffered ; and these too Heaven will 
dispel, 

2. intr. (for reft.) To become dissipated or scat- 
tered, as a cloud or the like. 

1643 Kingdomes IVkly. Iuiellif>. No. 7. 55 (He] still hangs 
ns a cloud over Plimmouth, but it dispells every day. 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope 11. 363 Melt, and dispel, ye spectre* 
doubts. 1840 Blackett. Mag. XLVI1I. 270 Conventions., 
in constant succession bubble up, form, and dispel. 

Hence DlBpft-lllnff pfi- <*•> csf, in comb., as care- 
dispelling , that dispels care; DUpellent (also 
-ant), a dispelling agent ; 2>isp« ll«r, he who or 
tint which dispels. 

1717 Frkzikr Voy. S. Sea 77 It is an admirable dispcllcr 
of certain Tumors. 1836 F. M ahonky Ret. Father l* rout, 
Watergrasshill Carousal (1859) 7® A dispeller of sorrow. 
*869 Pall Mall G. 18 Aug. 10 The change of scene. .will 
often act as a good di*j>ellant. 

Diflpence, var. of Dispense. 

+ Diftpend, v . Obs. or arch . Also 4-6 des-, 
dya-. Fa. t. and pplc. dispended, dispent. [ME. 
des-, dispend-en, a. OF. despend-re (mod.F. aJ fen- 
dr e) » Pr. desfendre , Sp. despender, It. di spender e:— 
late L. dispendtre to weigh out, pay out, dispense, 
f. Dis- 1 h-fendTre to weigh. Cf. Expend, Spend.] 
1. trans . To pay away, expend, spend : a. money, 
wealth. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Citron. (1810) 290 be kyng sent.. For 
hUshonpcs . . & o]>er h&t found, )>at ilk 301 e mot dispende 
of londes twenty pound, c 1386 Chaucer Recrfs T. 63 For 
hooly chirches good moot been despemled On hooly chirches 
blood that is descended. 1401 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. 
de W. 1405) 1, xxvii. 45 a/ 1 She had dyspended alle her 
hauour to leches for to recotjurc her syghtc. 1599 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man out of Hum. it. iii, A poore elder brother of mine, 
sir, a yeoman, may dispend some seven or eight hundred 
a yeere. i6aa Declar. Lords 4 Com. 20 June 6 Those 
summes shall l>e dispended as the former have been, c *680 
Hickeringill Hist. Whiggism Wks. 1716 I. 28 All [the 
money] was dispended. 

absol, 1340 Ay tub. 53 I eh wylle J»et ]k>u ete and drinke 
and .. despendt. 1639 Gaui.b Holy Madn. T48 ^Vhen he 
must needs despend, he . . kisses euery Pcecc he parts fioni. 
b. other things. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13410 (Cott.) be god drinc suld kou first 
despend. 14*1 Rolls of Par It, III. 650/2 Schnl do brynge . . 
two fatte Oxen, .to be dispended on a dyner. 14. . Hoccleve 
Compl. Virgin 044 And hath his blood despent in greet foy* 
soun. N. Lichepield tr. Castatiheda's Conq. E. Did . 
xlii, 98 a, Ikey were the bolder to dispend amongst them 


nant in him. a 1745 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 69 They insist, 
that the army dispend as many oaths yearly as will produce 
£ 100,000 nett. 1868 Kinglake Crimea (1877) IV. xiil 317 
An isolated bastion dispending its strength. 

o. To dispend land\ to have an income from 
land, to pos&ess land. 

«5*3 Fitzherb. Sunt. xii. (1*39) *7 In *om« case he shall 
dispende and have more landes. 1613 Sia H. Finch Law 
(1636) 405 Where that clause needs not, the lurors must dis* 
pend some land of freehold out of ancient demesne within 
the Countie where the issue is to be tried. 

2. To spend, consume, employ, occupy (time). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3435 Thou here dispended thi 
tym wrang. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 300 How she in 
vert u mygnte hir lyf dispende [Hart, errm, despent]. c 141* 
Hoccleve Leans to Die 230 My dayes I deapente in Yankee. 
158a N. Lichepield tr. Castanheda's Cmq, E. Did, Ixix. 


14a b/Ttiat vpon them the Caruells might dispend their times. 
158a Bentley Mon, Matron st raa The time of my life euill 
dlspenL 

8 . pass. To l^e brought to an end or finished up ; 
to be exhausted or spent ; to come to an end. 

1393 Gowkr Conf. I. 5 Whan the prologe is so descended. 
145a Will of S. Fyncham in Blyth's Fine ham (1863)1541*11 
he»e issue male be dispended. >470 Harding Chron. ix. i, 
Anchises dyed and was dlspenL ilso Caxton' t Chron. Eng. 
1. 9/2 The vytayles were dispended and fayled. 

To spend to no purpose ; to waste, squander. 


"I 


^ r stpen* 

\v ’. r. dispenden] on hym a pennefull of ynke. 1481 Caxton 
Cato Bvb, l*o thende that ihoudyspende hyt not folysshly. 

5. To distribute, Di»MSN8E (esp. in early use, in 
charity to the poor). 

ri375 Cato Major in. x. in Anglia VII, Frelkhe dis- 
pende, per neod is, cucr among, c 1400 A pal. Loll, tvs If 
pis be %cuen or despendid to pc pore. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
273/1 To gyue to the poure pcplc and dispende it among 
the nedy. 1517 Test. Ebor . (Hurt.) V. 88 Dispendyd and 
dalt at my buryall. .xlz. 1633 F. Fletcher Purple 1st. lit. 
vii, I he purple fountain . . Hy thousand rivers through the 
It'e dbpent. 165a Bkni.owkd Theoph . xii. xlix. 025 When 
hols Influence descends . . And richer Showres, then fell on 
DanAes lap dispends, a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 267 
To make them, .profitable unto us, by charitably depending 
them. 

8. To dispense with, do without, rare , 

1614 T. Adams Deed! s Banquet 1 1 If a present punishment 
be suspended, the future shall ncuer be dispended with, 

t Di»pe‘nder. Oh. Also 4-5 de§-, dispen- 

dour. [ME. a. OF. despmdour agent-n. from de- 
sfendre : see prcc.] One that expends ; a dis- 
penser ; an almoner ; a steward ; =* Djspknbatok. 

1340 Ayenb. 190 He . . het his desspendoure pet he him 


yeaue uyftene pond of gold, pe spendere. .ne yeaf bote uyf. 
138a Wvclik Tit. i. 7 It bihoueth a bischopfor to be withoute 
t rime, os di*pendour of Cod.^ 138s — x Pet.^v. 10 As jpod* 


dispcndercs of the . . grace of uod. c *38S lhaucer meaty, 
r 687 The gretter richcH.se* that a man hath, the mo de- 
spendours he hath. ( 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ill. xvii. 
(1869) 144 Thilke is cxecutrice, and dlspendere of the resi- 
due of the tct>tat. 1450-1530 Myrr, our Latiye 114 Marye 
. .that artc..mostc ware dyspender. fede the hungry wyth 
thy benygne prouydence. z6ti Florio, Dispensators. .also 
a uispeuefer, 

+ Di*p#*ndiB vbl. sb. Oh. [f. Dispend v. + 
-INO i.l The action of Dispknd v expenditure. 

c 1340 llAMroLE Prose Tr. 25 Th»*s holy mene lefte not 
witter) y . . the dispendynge of worldely goodii. 1563 Homilies 
11. Almsdeeds 111 (1850) 395 There i* a kind of dispending 
that shall never diminish the stock. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
iii. ix. (1632) 537 Their dispending and. .artificiall liberalities. 

b. Money to defray expenses. 

1375 Barbour Bruce \ in. 509 He..gaf thame dispending 
Ana send thame hame. 

c. Dispensation; stewardship. 

1388 Wvclif 1 Cor. ix. 17 Depending [138a. Geneva, and 
i6xx dispensation ; R . V. stewardship] is bitakun to me. 

Dispendiou* (dispendios), a. [ad. L. dis- 
fendios-us hurtful, prejudicial, f. Dispkndium. Cf. 
mod.F. disfendieux expensive (Littr£).] 

f 1. Causing loss or injury ; hurtful, injurious. 

1557 Polk in S try pc Reel, Mem. III. App. Ixxx. 276 (It] 
being thought, .that for the necessity of money that is to be 
demanded in the parliament, and otherwise cannot be. pro- 
vided, the prorogation of that should be much dispendious. 

2. Costly, expensive ; lavish, extravagant. 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Dispendious, sumptuous, costly. 
i8qi Beresf. Hofe Eng. Cathedr. 19 th C. ii. 59 A some- 
what dispendious use of material may in the end be true 
economy. 1864 Ecclesiologist XXV. 86 What is the good 
. .of this, .dispendious use of materials? 

Hence Dlirprndlously adv., at great expense. 

>874 T. G. Bowles Flotsam .4* Jetsam 9 Nov. (1883) 116 
A green apple which be had dispendiously bought. 

Dispenditur*. rare. [f» Dispend, after Ex- 
penditure.] a Expenditure. 

1857 Sis F. Palcravr Norm. 4 Eng. II. 506 HU exuberant 
dispenditure speedily received a check. 

II DUpenditun. Oh. [L. -cost, expense; 
also, loss, damage ; f. dis fend Jre to Dispend ; a 
parallel form to Compendium. Cf. It. dispendio 
expense.] Loss, waste ; expenditure, expense. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Ass. 18 Is not Belt-money the dis- 
pendium of our jL>o**ex*ions ? a 1661 Fuller Worthies 1. 
(166a) 356 This Gentleman In his Title page ingeniously 
wisheth that his Compendium might not prove a Dispen* 
dium to the Reader thereof. 1609 J. Woodward in Phi/. 
‘Trans. XXI. 307 The less they [Plants] are in Bulk, the 
smaller the Quantity of the Fluid Mast in which they are 
set is drawn off ; the Dispendium of it. .being pretty nearly 
proportioned to the Bulk of the Plant. 1717 S. Switzer 
Tract. Gardiner 1. v. 43 The dispendium or expense of 
water was the less by k. 

Dispensability, [f. next + -ity.] The 
quality of being dispensable, a. Capability of 
being dispensed or made the subject oi ecclesias- 
tical dispensation, b. Capability of being dis- 
pensed with or done without. 

a. 1650 R. Hollimg WORTH Exon, Usurped Powers 43 
Quoting a Doctor of the Papacy for the dispensabUkie of aa 
oath. 1837-9 H allam Hist. Lit. iv. 111. f R3 (They] deny. . 
the dispensability of the decalogue in any part. il8t Stubbs 
Med. 4 Mod. Hut. xii. (i 8 86 ) 084 The theologians disputed 
as to the dispensability of a marriage with a brother's widow. 

b. s88a Mibb Broughton Belinda 111 . iu. ix. 81 Weigh- 
ing the dispensability or indispensability as a travelling 
companion of each [book]. 
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DI8FSNSABLB* 


DISPENSATION. 


Piipenaabla (dispcnsfib'l), a . [ad* med.L. 
dispensdbil-is, f. dispensdrt to Dihpknri : »ee -blr. 
Cf. F. dispensable ( 16 th c* in Littr^).] 

1. Eccl. Subject to dispensation, a. Capable of 
being permitted in special circumstances, though 
against the canons ; capable of being remitted or 
condoned, though an ofTence or sin. 

i«SS Mors Let. to Cromwell Wks. 14*5/1 Sodenly hi* 
hignnes. .shewed me that, .hi* mariage wa* . . in such wise 
against the lawe of nature, that it coulde in no wyse by the 
cnurche be dispensable. 1536 Act 08 Hen, VI/Z, c. 7 I < 
The maryage. . was..ayenst the lawes of almighty god, and 
not dispensable by any humayne auctoritie. 158# Fills in 
Sirype Ann, 1 . xxxiii. 371 Horrible sins are dispensable for 
money, a 1700 Atkyns Part, 4 Pol. Tracts (1734) The 
Distinction of Mala Prohibit a. into such as are dispensable, 
and such as are not dispensable. 

b. Capable of being dispensed with or declared 
non-obligatory in a special cose, as a law, canon, 
oath, etc. 

a s6ia Donne Bta#oi«tT9« (1644) 106 If it [the Law] be 
dispensable in some cases beneficiall to a man. 1679 Burnet 
Hist . Ref. 1 . 1. ii. 13a He was then of opinion that the law 
in Leviticus was dispensable. 1690 Stillincfl. Charge to 
Clergy (T.), The Question, .is, whether the church's benefit 
may not.. make tne canons against non-residence as dis- 
pensable as those against translations. *837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. iv. in. f 23 Durand seems to have thought the 
fifth commandment (our sixth) more dispensable than the 
rest 1890. Pall Malt G, *5 Feb. a/a Celibate friars with 
* dispensable vows ' are henceforth to be one of the recog- 
nised agencies of the Church of England. 

2. Allowable, excusable, pardonable, arch , or Obs . 

*589. Puttenham Eng, Poeste ill. xxiv. (Arb.) 286 It came 

not of vanitie but of a fatherly affection, ioying in the sport 
and company of his little children, in which respect . .it was 
dispenceable in him and not indecent, a 1684 Leighton 
Comm, x Pet. iii. 8 In his saddest times, when he might 
seem most dispensable to forget other things. 1704 Swift 
T. Tnb vl (Seager), If straining a point were at all dis- 
pensable. 

8 . That can be dispensed with or done without ; 
unessential, omissible ; unimportant. 

1849 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp . ni.xvi. 54 Things, which 
indeed are pious, and religious, but dispensable, voluntary 
and commutable. 1853 H. More Conject. Cabbal . Prcr. 
A vil (T.), Speculative and dispensable truths a man . . 
ought rather to propound . . sceptically to the world. 184s 
Ulackik in Tail's Mag. IX. 749 Books.. are yet only of 
secondary use. .and can never render the hearing ear, and 
the speaking tongue dispensable. 1887 Swinburne Ess. <* 
Stud. (1875) x 18 Not a tone of colour, .is misplaced or dis- 
pensable. 

4. Capable of being dispensed or administered. 

t68o St. Trials , Col. Andrtwe (R.\ If they be laws, they 
must be. .dispensable by the ordinary courts of the land. 

Hence DlspragablenoM » Dispensability. 

16*4 Hammond Fundamentals xli. § 2 (R.) Of Dispen- 
sabieness of Oaths. 


L. type dispen - 
med.L. dispen - 


Dispensary (dispe-nt&ri). [f. 

sdrium , dispensdrius {liber) : cf. 
sdrius (1290 in Fleta =* dispensator Dispenser), 
and F. dispensaire * a Dispcnsatorie, or Booke, that 
teacheth how to make all Phisicall compositions ’ 
(Cotgr. 16 1 1 ) ; f. dispens - ppl. stem of L. dispend • 
be to dispense : see -ary.] 

1. A place, room, or shop, in which medicines 
are dispensed; an apothecary's shop, spec \ A 
charitable institution, where medicines are dis- 
pensed and medical advice given gratis, or for a 
small charge {charitable or public dispensary). 

1699 Garth Dispens. Pref. (Rj, The dispensary being an 
apartment in the college, set up for the relief of the sick 
poor. 170a {title), The necessity and usefulness of the 
Dispensaries lately set up by the College of Physicians in 
London, for the use of the sick poor. 1769 Mrs. Piozzi 
Joum . France I. 199 [Venice treacle] can never be got 
genuine except here, at the original Dispensary. 1808 Sunk 
winter in Loud. 1. 58 In the discharge of his duty as 
physician to a dispensary. 1889 Lecky Enrop. Mor . II. 
iv. 86 A Merchant . . founded . . a gratuitous dispensary 
for the monks. 1874c. Geikie LtJ* in Woods xvil 391 
He gave me some stufT from a dispensary. 

1 8 . transf. A collection of the drugs or prepara- 
tions mentioned in the pharmacopoeia or to be 
found in an apothecary's shop. Obs. 

17x0 Steels Testier No. 048 F 3 Natural Gaiety and Spirit 
. .surpass all the false Ornaments . . that can be put on by 
applying the whole Dispensary of a Toilet. 1768-74 T uckkr 
Li. Hat. (1853) I. 676 Nor yet does it suffice that we have 
a complete dlspensaiy of remedies without knowing how to 
apply them. 

fS. A book containing formulae and directions 
for the making up of medicines ; a pharmacopoeia ; 
» Dispensatory sb. 1 . Obs. or arch. 


1711 Bailey, Dispensary, a Treatise of Medicines, taag 
Boadlry Earn. Viet. s.v. Syrup, You have.. a Description 
.. of it in all Dispensaries. 

SilpMMt*, v. rare . [f. L. dispensdt -, ppL 
stem of dispemdre; cf. compensate .] — Disperse. 

tyot Beverley Glory of Grace 5 That allis so Dispensated, 
and Oeconomizcd in. from, and by the Beloved. x8ee W. 
Irving Braceb. Hall{ 1845) 144 Conceptions of widely dis- 
nensated happiness. 

Dispensation (diipcns/i-Jan). Also Art dyg. ; 
-aeloun. [a. F. dispensation (12th c. in Hate.* 
Darm.), or ad. L. dispensdtidn-em distribution of 
money or property, management, stewardship, 
regulation, economy, from dispensdre to Dispense.] 
Vol. III. 


I. The action of dealing out or distributing. 

1. The action of dispensing or dealing out ; distri- 
bution or administration to others; expenditure, 
spending, or disbursement (of money) ; economical 
use or disposal (of anything). 

1387 Trevisa Higilen (Rolls) III. 469 (Mfitz.) Kverych 
schufde make good for his ownepartie, ana )cve us special 
helpe and ftubsidle by his owne dispensacioun. 1849 Skldln 
Laws of Eng, 1. il (1739) 2 The dispensation of this grace 
unto all men. 169$ Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1733) 
52 A Dispensation of Water promiscuously and indiffer- 
ently to all Parts of the Earth, a 1704 T. Brown Praise 
Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 86 Blind in the dispensation of all our 
favours. 184s D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 618 Elisabeth, 
a queen well known for her penurious dispensations. 1881 
Tulloch Eng. Pur it. i. a6 Changes in the dispensation of 
the lord’s Supper. 1878 Lrcky Eng. in 18/A C. II. viii. 
439 The dispensation ot bribes, places, and pensions. 

+ 2. Anat. The distribution of blood, the nerves, 
etc., from some centre. Obs. 

*668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. 1 . 301 But the 
Principle of Dispensation from whence the Veins arise, is 
the Liver, and not the Heart, /bid. in. i. 333 The Begin- 
ning of the dispensation of Nerves, or the part whence the 
Nerves immediately arise, is the Medulla oblongata. 1739 
tr. Du homers Husb. 11. iL (1763) x8a This dispensation of 
the nutritive juices. 

3. The process of dispensing medicines or medical 
prescriptions ; * the making up of medicines in ac- 
cordance with prescription, and the delivery of them 
to the patient f (Syd. Soc . Lex . 1883 ). 

1648 Sia T. Browne Pteiul. Ep. v. iii. 037 In the due dis- 

J ensation of medicines desumed from this animall. 1779-8* 
ohn son L . P. % Garth , The Physicians procured some 
apothecaries to undertake the dispensation. 


II. The action of administering, ordering, or 
managing; the system by which things are ad- 
ministered. 

[This group of sensei originates in the L. use of dispen - 
sAtio to render Gr. omommm in N. T. and patristic writers. 
The latter is used in x Cor. lx. 17, Eph. iii. a, Col. i. 35 
for the 'office of an administrator' (see sense 4 below) ; but in 
Eph. i. xo, iii. 9, for ‘a method or system of administration ’ 
(specifically that which involved tne Incarnation). From 
this latter arose various theological uses: (t) Tertullian 
(Adv. Praxean ii, iii, iv.) uses dispensation's moeouU to 
denote the Trinity as an administrative arrangement, i. e. 
a system of distribution and apportionment of functions 
designed by the Father for administrative purposes. Thin 
is known as an economical as distinguished from an essen- 
tial Trinity: in the lattor the personal distinctions are 
regarded as matters of nature and necessity, in the former 
of will. (See the distinction between Disfensativk, Dis- 
pensatory, and essential.) (a) It was applied to the 
Incarnation {dispensatio assumpti corporis , <i. susceptor 
camts , or simply dispensatio ) as the basis or organ of the 
redemptive system under which mankind now live (August. 
Serm. 364 f 5). (3) The evangelical system is termed dis- 
pensatio gratim in opposition to the Law or system of woiks 
(August. Ep. 8a | ao), while the method or salvation by 
means of the Incarnation Is dispensatio saint is nostros 
(August. Serm. 037 f 1). Hence, in the Latin version of 
lrenacus, Christ is called dispensator pat ema gratia (iv. 
20. 7). (4) Dispensatio was applied to the divine purpose 
or decree whicn established the system, and determined its 
mode of action (Tertult. Adv. Marc. vL 18, Hilar. Pia. De 
Tries, ix. 66, xi. 13) ; also, by Hilary, to the Passion, as the 
supreme mystery of Redemption.] 

4. The orderly administration of things com- 
mitted to one’s charge ; the function or office of 
administrator or steward ; stewardship, arch. 

138a Wvci.tr x Cor. ix. 17 Forsoth if I willing* do this 
thing, I haue mede ; sothly if azens my wil. dispensacioun 
is bitake to me. 1480 Monk of Emham (Arb.) 98 They 
shuldegeue acorn tys of her dispensacyon that haue resecyued 
benefytys and ryches of tne chyrche. *348 Latimer 
P/oughers (Arb.) 31, 1 haue taken at my fathers hande the 
dispensation of reaemynge mankvnde. 1647 Fury Wills 
(Camden) 197 According to the will of him whose steward 
1 am, and to whom 1 must give an accompt of the dispen- 
sacion of that which he hath committed vnto me. 1691 
Norris Prod. Disc. 36 A Wise Dispensation of the Fading 
and Unrighteous Mammon, i860 Trench Serm. Westm. 
Abb. xxxu.366 A man. .may forget or abuse his stewardship 
in the dispensation of one talent as effectually as in the 
dispensation of ten. 

o. Ordering, management ; esp. the divine ad- 
ministration or conduct of the world ; the ordering 
or arrangement of events by divine providence. 

c *J74 Chaucer Booth. iv. pr. vL 108 (Camb. MS.) Dianne 
the wyse dispensacioun of god sparith hym. 138a Wyclip 
Col, i, 05, I poul am made mynystre bi dispensacioun of 
god. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. (1495) vi. xviil 004 
The dyspensacion of goddis word settyth some men to fore 

other. . 

by 1 

and i — 

Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 07 Both* body and soule, 
with the hole dispensation and ordrynge of our lyfe & wyll. 
1843-7 Westm. Confess. Faith vill § 8 (1877) Overcoming all 
their enemies by his almighty power and wisdom, in such 
manner and ways as are most consonant to hi* wonderful 
and unsearchable dispensation. 1883 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 360 Albeit In his dispensation .. his strokes are 
. . with an equal hand afflicting the innocent with the 
nocent. 1871 Milton Samson 61 , 1 must not quarrel with 
the will Of highest dispensation. 

b. An arrangement or provision of Providence 
or of Nature. 

*885 Hooke Microgr. 177 So infinitely wise and provident 
do we find ail the Dispensations in Nature. 1734 Sher- 
lock Disc, I (1759) L 39 The Gospel Is a Dispensation of 
Providence in regard to Mankind. s8s6 K eatings Trav. 
(1817) L x$ Witnthe 


i the immu ta b le decree that man should 


labour, comes the benevolent dispensation that he need not 
want. 1881 Mill Utilit. v. 76 Attached to it by a special 
dispensation of nature. 

c. A special dealing of Providence with a com- 
munity, family, or person, dispensing blessing, 
affliction, or other event; the event or lot thus 
dealt out ; as a mysterious or merciful dispensation. 

a t8ga Rogers (J 5 , Neither are God's methods or inten- 
tions different in hts dispensations to each private man. 
M904 Nelson Feel. 4* Fasts ii. (1730) 39 The Dispensa- 
tions of God’s Providence towards Men . . are very pro- 
miscuous. stag Scott Peveril xxix, A humbling disneusa- 
I tion on the house of Peveril. 1839 Dickens Ptchw. ii, 
Mysterious dispensations of Providence. 1848 Ruskin 
j Mod. Paint 11 . 111. 1. xiv. ft ux 11 1 Different dispensa- 
tions of trial and of trust, of sorrow and support. 1805 
Chock KIT Glistering Beaches In Bogmyrtfe 154 In the 
north . . everything is cither a judgement or a dispensation, 

| according to whether it happens to your neighbour or 
yourself. 

6 . Theol. A religious order or system, conceived 
ns divinely instituted, or as a stage in a progressive 
revelation, expressly adapted to the nceasof a par- 
ticular nation or period of time, ns the patriarchal, 
Mosaic (or Jewish) dispensation , the Christian 
dispensation ; also, the age or period during which 
such system has prevailed ; -Economy k b. 

An extension of the patristic use of the word as applied 
to the evangelical system based on the 1 rent nut ion (see note 
under II above); the patriarchal and Mosaic 'dispensations' 
being conceived as prophetic of the Christian, alt being one 
In substance though differing In form. This use became 
common in th« theology of the 17th c. 

1643-7 Westm. Confess. Faith vii, ft 6 (1877) There are not 
therefore two covenants of grace, differing in substance, but 
one and the same under various dispensations. * I*** 
J. Smith Set. Disc. Div. 397 The Jewish notion is this, that 
the law delivered to them on Mount Sinai was a sufficient 
dispensation from God. *873 W. Cave {title), Antiquitatcs 
Apostolic* . . to which is added An Introductory Discourse 
concerning the three Great Dispensations of the Church, 
Patriarchal, Mosaical, and Evangelical. 1708 Phillips (cd. 
Kersey) s. v., In Divinity, God's high Dispensation , is the 
giving of the Levitical Law to the Tews, the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, the Sending his Son for tne Redemption of Man- 
kind. 173a Berkeley Serm, to Soc. Prop. Gospel Wks 111 . 
346 The Christian dispensation is a dispensation of grace 
and favour. 177a Prifstley /net. Retig. (178a) II. 124 
Christianity is the last dispensation. 1838 Giaiihtonf 
State in Ret. Ch. vii. (L.), ITheyl declared .. that the 
preaching of the Reformer* was a kind of renewed tom- 
mencement of the gospel dispensation. 1877 W, Bruch 
Comm. Rev. v, As the Israelitisn dispensation was abolished 
by the First Coming of Chri»t t the Christian dispensation is 
abolished by His Second Coming. 

+ 7. The ordering or arrangement of anything 
in a particular way ; cotter . An arrangement, a 
system. Obs. 

1833 Bp. Hall //ard Texts , N. T. 135 By my owne volun- 
tarydispensation. 186a H. More Philos Writ. Prcf. Gen. 10, 
I never found my mind low or abject enough to sink Into 
sense or conceit of that Dispensation [superstition], experi- 
mentally to find what is at the bottom thereof. ( x668— Div. 
Dial. iv. iv. (1713) 395 He that lives in this dispensation of 
life. *691 Norris Pract. Disc. 191 The great uses and ad- 
vantages of such a Heavenly dispensation of Life. 

III. The action of dispensing with some require- 
ment; med.L. dispensd/to. (See Dispense II.) 

8 . Eccl. An arrangement made by the administra- 
tor of the laws or canons of the church, granting, in 
special circumstances or in a particular case, a re- 
laxation of the penalty incurred by a breach of the 
law, or exempting from the obligation to comply 
with its requirements, or from some sacred obliga- 
tion, as an oath, etc. ; the granting of licence bv a 
pope, archbishop, or bishop, to a person, to do woat 
is forbidden, or omit what Is enjoined, by ecclesi- 
astical law or by any solemn obligation ; the licence 
so given. 

c 13I0 A ntecriii in Todd 3 Treat . Wyclif 139 pci scllen it 
for mony, a) hat hei maye *, as pardons, indulgences, & o)>rc 
dispensacioun*. 138a Wyclif Set. Whs. II L 16a Dispen- 
saeioun wi|» h» lawe winnes miche money. Ibid. 51 1 Monks 
and chanouns forsaken reules of Benct and Austyn, and 
taken wift>outen eny dispensacioun he reulc of freres. c *386 
Chaucer Clerk's T. 690 That he hath leue his firste wyf to 
lete As by th« popes dispensacion. *480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxxx. 043 Sir Iohan . . wedded dame blaunche duk 
henryes dougnter of lancastre cosyn to the same Iohan by 
dispensacion of the pope, c 13M H arm.fi ki.d Divorce Hen. 
1 7 // (1878) t 39 A dispensation is but a gracious releasing 
to some certain person or persons of the common written 
law. 1588 Shakb. L. L. L. 11. 1 . 87 Then seeke a dispensa- 
tion for his oath. *835 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iii. ft 30 Richard 
Cheyney, Bishop of Bristol, holding Glocestcr therewith in 
dispensation. *898 tr. Du Monts Voy. Levant 37 Fhc 
Profits accruing from the Dispensation of eating Eggs, Milk, 
Flesh, etc, 1789 Blackbtone Comm. IV. iu To sue to 
Rome for any licence or dispensation, or to obey any pro- 
cess from thence, are made liable to the pains of praeuiumre. 
8*5 Froude Hist . Eng. I. 143 The original bull of dispen- 
sation which had been granted by Julius U for the marriage 
of Henry and Catherine. *873 Dixon Two Queens 1 . 1. vui. 
«6 A dispensation would be needed ; but a dispensation could 
be got from Rome, 
b. tram f and fig. 

*884 Butler Hud. 11. il xo3That Saints may claim a Dis- 
pensation To swear and forswear on occasion. *873 Dryden 
Assignation v. iv, 11 s a crime past dispensation. z66s 
Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 11 As if they had a dispensation to 
speak what they please. 17*8 Adv. Copt. R. Boyle 44 He 
had a Dispensation from the Mufty to drink Wine. 
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9 . Law. The relaxation or suspension of a law of 
the realm in a particular case ; the exercise of l hr 
dispensatory power claimed by Chailcs II and 

James II. 

1607 Toprell Hist. Four-/ Beasts (1658) am The first that 
gave dispensation Against those law* wits Cnciu* Aufidius. 
i 66 j JpErvs Diary 9 Jan., A way of preventing the King** 
dispensation with Acts. 18S8 Luttskll Brief Ret. (1857) 

1 . 383 Ten [judges] were clear of opinion that the dhpensa- 
tion in the case in question was good. 1689 pe Locke 
Tote ration i. Wks. 1737 II. *50 The private Judgment of 
any Person concerning a L.aw enacted . . for the publick 
Good, does not take away the Obligation of that I«aw, nor 
deserve a Dispensation. 1790-8 Bailey (folio), Dis/ensation 
hy non obstante If any statute tends to restrain some Prc- 
logative in< ident to the person of the King, as to the right 
of nardonin*', etc , whn h are inseparable from the King, by 
n 1 luuse of non obstante, he may dispense with it ; this was 
disannulled by Stat 1. W. & M /1183a Mai kintohii Rev. 
of 1L88 Wks. 1846 II. 19^ The King answered .. that the 
mynl power of dispensation had been solemnly determined 
to l»e a sufficient warrant for such acts. 1863 H. Cox Instit . 

1 v. 34 It was declared that . no dispensation with any 
Mamie should lie valid unless such statute allows it. 

b. Clause of dispensation (Sc. Law) : see quot. 

1861 W. IH 1 l Dn t Law Scot.) Where heritable subjects lay 
IcMally discontigiious. .a clause of dispensation was some* 
limes inserted specifying a particular place at whi< h it 
should be sufficient to talce infeftment for the whole lands, 
and other suhiecls, however discontiguous or dissimilar, anti 
dispensing with any other subjects than earth and stone. 

I he Crown alone could competently grant such a dispen- 
sation. 

10 . trans/ \ Exemption, release from any obliga- 
tion, fate, etc. ; remission, a) ch. or Obs. 

H. Coc.an tr. Pinto's Trent, lxviii, 475 The richest 
. . resolved to get a dispensation from this voyage by the 
means of a great sum of money. 1678 Hack Content /l, 1. 
96 After this third application lor a deliverance from this 
terrible Cup of the wrath of God, and yet no dispensation 
obtained, he returns to.. the three Disciples. 01711 KtN 
Serm. Wks. (1818) 161 Daniel never made business a dispen- 
sation from God’s service. 170 Johnson Rambler No. aoo 
p 5 Our intimacy was regarded by me as a dispensation 
from ceremonial visits. 1771 tr. Viands Shift ora ft 13a 
’Hie present circumstances . . appeared to be a sufficient 
dispensation from attending . . to any other consideration. 

11. The action of dispensing with anything; a 
setting aside, disregarding ; a doing away with, 
doing without [Cb sense 8, cjuot 1382.] 

1593 Shako. Lucr . 348 And [he] with good thoughts makes 
dispensation Urging the worscr sense for vantage stilt. 
xSia-xR Up. Hall Content/ O. T. xiv. i, Those temptations 
. . which are raised from arbitrary and private respects, 
admit of an easie dispensation. 1848 Sir J. Pakke in Er. 
i /leaner Re/, II. 733 Going to the counting-house during 
business hours, ana finding no one there to receive the 
notice was equivalent to dispensation of notice. tSflp Milman 
I. at. Chr. (1864) V. ix. vii. 359 The dispensation with appeal 
in certain cases only confirmed [it] in all others. 

Diap^nsik’tionfcl, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to dispensation, or to a dispensation. 

1874 H. K. Reynolds John Ba/t . v. ill. 35* He had certain 
national and dispensations! offices to fill. 1878 S/ectator 
op Nov. 1478/1 The Day of Pentecost, when the dispensA- 
tional gifts of the Spirit were bestowed. 1888 Bibliotheca 
Sacra Apr. 937 Not a few. .have believed that the limits of 
certain dispcnsational periods were revealed in Scripture. 

DisptUftfttiT*, a. (sb.) [ad. L. dispensd- 
tiv-us , f. dis/ensd-re to Disfknbe ; ice -ative. Cf. 
E. dispensatif dve (14th c. in Llttr^).J 
+ 1 . Administrative, official; pertaining to the 
office of an administrator or steward. Obs . 

1508 Roy Recti me (Arb.) 58 Though he have here soche 
prerogative, In all poyntes that be dispensative. To performe 
it by commysdon. 1833 Ames Agst. Cerent, it. ^07 Not 
only in the name of the wholle societie, which in suche 
cases hath some dispensative superioritie over particular 
members, but allso by Commission from God. 1637 R. 
Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 1. ai People are drawne away 
from the office of dispensative mercy. 1838 Jfanks Fnln. 
Christ 34 There agreeth unto Christ a twofold power of 
Authority, essential, and official. 1. Essential or natural, 
which belongs unto him as God . . 2. Official, dispensative, 
or donative, delegated unto him as Mtdiatour, and head of 
his Church. 

2 . Dispensing, giving dispensation; « DiSPEN- 
HATORY <1. 2 . 

s6ai Hakkwill Davids Vow vii. 270 Onely the dis- 
pensative power of the Lawgiver himself can possibly make 
it lawfull. 1887 Pot. Ballads (i860) 1 . 336 Knaves [thatj 
would set up a Dispensative power, To pull down the Test 
unto which we have swore. *738 N kai. / fist . Farit. IV. 330 
Dr. Harwich . . proposed that his Majesty, should grant 
his commission to the Bishops of each province . ., to elect 
and consecrate fit persons for the vacant sees, with such 
dispensative clauses as should be found necessary. 
DispeUMtively, ady. [f. prec. + -tr 2 .] In 
a (li»|K-nsative way ; by dispencation. 

137s Forrest Theo/hilns 54s in Anglia VII, Some save it 
was doone dispensativcly. a 1839 Wotton in Reliq, 398 (R.), 

I can now hold my place canonically, which I held before 
but dlspcnsatively. 1848 Saltmarsh Smoke in Temple 69 
Is not their whole power defended to be entirety, essentially, 
dispensatively in the Presbytery, a 1856 Br. Hall Seme. 
Canticles ix. (R,), The state fis) absolutely monarchical in 
Christ, disiMmtatively monarchical in respect of particular 
churches ; forasmuch as that power, whicn is inherent jn the 
Church, is dispensed and executed by some prime ministers. 
Di'*pensa:tor. Now rare. AU04-0WT, 4-6 
-our, 0 -er, Sc. -ure. [a. AF. dispensatour - OF* 
dispen satcur, -tur (isthc. in Littre\ ad. L. dispen- 
satorpm, agent-11, lrom dispe.tsdre to Dispense. 


Orig. stressed on final, which would have given mod. 
Eng. dispensator ; but conformation to L. gave 
dispenses' tor, exemplified in 1 7th c, and in Johnson, 
Walker, Craig 1847 ; Smart 1849 has di'spoua tor,] 
One who dispenses ; a dispenser; a distributor. 

M89 Caxton taytesof A. \. xitL 35 Code hede wold be 
taken that the dyspensatours and vitaillers of the oost l>e not 
theuys. 1491 — Vitas Pair, (W. de W, 1195) 11. 953 b/3 
As a gode & trewe dyspensatour & dystrybutour to the 
[ poorc people of the good e 5 of thy fader. 1549 Cont/l. Scot. 
xix. 158 God hes ordand the to be ane dispensatour of his 
gyftisamang the ignorant pepil. t$8a H Esi er Set r. Phiorav . 
1. xlviii. 59 The bluer beeyng dispensator bothe of the good 
and bad qualities of the humors. 1854 tr. Scudery's Curia 
Pol. 180 The ancient Romans (who were such equal dis- 
pensators of Glory), a 1859 L. lira r Shrwe Zaire seeming 
v. Wk*. (1860) 178 Much the Mage he lov’d, ,md wise theatre, 
Counting it ns a chinch, in which the page Of \ertuous 
terse found the *olo dispenxntnr. 

f b. A steward who administers the gotxls, etc. of 
another. Obs . 

138a W\clif Gen xliii. 16 He comaundide to the dispen* 
satowr [1388 dispendertj of lus hows, seiyngc, Lede yn the 
| tnrn hoom. c 1449 IVcoi k Reft, 111. xu. 400 'I’hc ruhessis 
1 of ihirchis ben patrimonies of poor men. .the mynystris. . 

| ben dispensatouri* thcr of. 1533 Bkcon R cliques of Rome 
(‘563) >35 The chamberlnyncs and dispensatoures or Mew- 
• nrdes ofi tne mystery** of God. i8ai -51 Burton A nat. Mel. 

111. iv, 11. iii, Out oi that treasure of indulgences and merits 
; of which the pope is dispensator, he may have free pardon 
| and plenary remission or all his sins, 1636 Bi ount Glossogr , 
D/sftusator, a Steward, or Officer that laies out money for 
I nn noushold. x6o8 Nokrih Prt\ct. Disc. IV. 341 They are 
hut Stewards and Dispcnxfttours in respect of God. [*878 
Frfemam Nona. Com/. V. xxit. 35 Aror the ‘dispensator’ 
had received his land again from King William.] 

+ 0. An almoner. Obs. 

! 1600 J. Tory tr. Leo's Afrha 11. 992 The kings dispensator 

| or almoner. 

j d. An administrator. 

! <* i6joPrumm. or Hawth. Pi^ems 31/t l*h« sun in triumph 

j rides . . l ime's dispensator, fair life-giving source. 1688 
Lady Russell Lett . 11 . Ixxix. 4 May the gicat Dis- 
pen tor of all these wonderful events dispose our hearts 
and minds. 180a Hatred III. 95 Frovidencc, the supreme 
dispensator of events. 

Hence Di:0p9ns* torahlp. 

*63^ R. Humphrey St. Ambrose 11. 36 [He] that l>earet«i 
rule in some office, tut in the office of tne minixtery, all 
dispensatorship. 

DispansatO'ri&l, a. rare. [f. a* Dispensatory 
a. + -al.] Administrative. 

1778 Bkntham Frapn. Govt. iii. | 5 Wks. 1843 I. 378 By 
dispensatorial power Imenn as well that which is exercised bv 
the Board of Treasury, as. .the War Office, Admiralty Board. 


DispensatorUy, adv. [f. Dispensatory a. 
+ -ly *.1 By dispensation ; dispensativcly. 
a 1841 Br. R. MouNTAou^r/i^ Mon. {1642) 1^9 Prophecy 
is not all of one and the same assise, either originally.. or 
dispensatorily. a 1679 T. Goodwin IVks. 1 . 1. 439 (R.) He ix 
the God of all grace dispensatorily. or by way of perform- 
ance and execution, and gracious dispensations of all sorts. 

IMspa'nsatory, sb. [ad. med. or mod.L. dis- 
pensdtdrittm , dispensatbrius (liber), absol. use of 
dispemdtbrius ad}. : sec next and -ory.] 

1 . A book in which are described the composi- 
tion, method of preparation, and use of medicinal 
substances ; a pharmacopoeia. 

1588 Skcuris Detection Abuses Physick D vj, Y* poticarie 
mought not be without the dispensatories of Valerius Cord us, 
of Fuchriua 1698 tr. Dn Mtmt's Voy. Levant A viij b, 
Wherto is added a Chirurgical Dispensatory ; shewing the 
Manner how to prepare all such Medicines. 1799 Med. yml. 
II. 91 A cerate, which nearly resembles tne unguentum 
ttipharmacumof theold Dispensatory. 18x1 A. T. Thomson 
( itU) t 'Fhe Ix>ndon Dispensatory, a Practical Synopsis of 
Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Therapeutic*. 1879 
Stills & Marscm Utile), The National Dispensatory. 

attrib. 17x8 M. Davies A then. Brit. 11. 359 Of all our 
Dispensatory Medicines, there's not one better. 

a x6a8 Bp. Andrrwrs Semi. x. Holy Ghost (1661) 463 In 
nil Christ's dispensatory, there is not n medicine for such 
a heart. 1667 Decay Car. Piety vii. r 1 [They] defame the 
Gospel as the dispensatory, and Christ as the physician, 
and likewise ruine themselves as the patients. 1607 (Jollier 
I mm or . Stage t. (1698) 5 One of the Fathers calls Poetry, 
Vinum D&monum an intoxicating Draught, mode up by 
the Devils Dispensatory. 1741 Waruurton Div. Legat. 
II. 44. 1773 Berridck Chr. World Unmasked (181a) 37 To 
hear what my dispensatory says concerning will and prayer 

1 2 . A place where medicines are made up ; » 

Dispensary i. Obs. 

*597 Grrarde Herbal xxxv. xxv. f 1. 35 Apothecaries 
shop or dispensatoric. a x6*6 Bacon Hew All, (1650) 99 
Dispensatories, or Shops of Medicine*. 1844 Evelyn 
Diary 8 Nov., Father Kirchcr . . leading us into their re- 
fectory, dispensatory, laboratory, gardens, etc. 


\&i%Lad/s 
purses, but 


Call. 1, | 3 P 14, 93 Not only opening their purses, 
dispensatories too, providing medicines Tor such as . . want 
that sort of relief. 174a Richardson Pamela I. 35a [HeJ 
praised me that I don’t carry my Charity to Extremes, 
and make his House a Dispensatory. 1709 tr. Diderots 
Hat. Son II. 196 He had given me a key oftbe dispensatory, 
that I might myself take what I wanted, 
f 8. fig. A repertory or collection of medicines. 

t 8 S 4 T riana in Fulled s Cause 4- Cuf% (1867) *07 Sickness 
carrieth with it its own dispensatory for such incivilities. 
*707 Curios, in Hush, 4 Card. to8 if but one half of them 
were true, we should find in this single Tree an intire Dis- 
pensatory; and the Leaves, the Wood, and the Juice of 
Ash, would be sufficient to furnish an Apothecary’s Shop, 
1748 G, Jeffreys in Dnncombe's Lett , (1773) H. 196 The 
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whole moral dispensatory affords no remedy so universal 
and efficacious. 

4 . gen. A place whence any tiling is dispensed or 
dealt out. 

1693 Consul. Dissoh. CH. Chanceiy 5 ’l'he Magazine, 
slore-houi*, and dispensatory of all Writts remedial. 1751 
A. Murphy Gra/t fun Jml. No, *7 This place is the grand 
Dispensatory of Life ana Death. 

Dispensatory, a. [ad. L. dispensator~im 
(Jerome), f. dispensator : see Dispensator and 

-ORY.] 

f 1 . Of or pertaining to a dispensator, adminis- 
tiator, or steward, or to administration ; « Dispkn- 
8AT1VK i. Obs. 

The 17th c. theologian* contrasted dis/ensatory or dis/en- 
satlve power, which is exercised by virtue of office, with 
essential or inherent power. 

1835 Rainbow Serin. 8 (T ) The dispenser (i*l the Son of 
Man : the author of the dispensatory power, God the Father. 
1849 RoaRRTs Claris Btbl. iii. 54 Christ s_ Kingdome may 
be considered in divers respect*, viz. As it is Kxsentiall. .A* 
Oeconomical, Dispensatory or Mediatory. *871 Flavfl 
Fount. Life xiii. 38 The Divinity of Christ.. which was ob- 
scured in this 'Temporary Disj>ensatory kingdom, a 1879 
T. Goodwin Wks. 1 . I. 439 (R.) There is a dispensatory 
Kingdom (as Divines use to call it), as he IChrist] is con- 
sidered a* Mediator between God and hi* church : which 
Kingdom Is not his natural due, but it was gisen him and 
given him by choice. 

2 . That gives dispensations ; having the power or 
habit of dispensing with laws or rules. 

1847 Trapp Comm. fas. ii. 10 A dispensatory conscience 
keeps not any Commandment. 1890 — Comm. Gen. 
vii. s, Rxod. x. 96. 1679 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 36. 

Dlspe'ns&tress, [f. Dispensator + -ksh.] « 
next. In recent Diets. 


Dispens&'trix. [a. L. dispensdtrix , fem. of 
dispensator Dispensator.] A female dispenser. 

. *1884 Faber tr. De Mont/ arts Devotion to Virgin , He 
ha* chosen her to be the dispensatrix of all He possesses. 
x88sPusky Eiren. 958 De Montfort speaks of ‘the free- 
thinkers of these [his] times'; who did not believe that the 
Holy Trinity has made the Blessed Virgin the dispen- 
satrix of all which they possess and will to bestow upon man. 

t Dispense, sbo Obs. Forms : 4-5 (7) deg- 
pens(e, 4-8 dispense, 4-7 dls-, 5-0 dyspenoe. 
[In I., a, OF. dcsptnse act of spending, ad. late L. 
dispensa , sb. from pa. pple. of dispendtre to Dis- 
pend ; prob. blending with OF. despens L. dis- 
pensum that which is expended. In II. prob. an 
Eng. deriv. of the vb. in the cognate sense.] 

I. 1 . The act of spending, expenditure. 

c x3»o Seuyn Saf. (W.) 330 Your travail and your despens. 
1340 Ayenf. 21 Huanne he de)> to nioche despense oj»er of 
lus ojen oj>cr of okrc manne. c 1386 Chaucer Ptol. 411 
He was but esy in dispence. ct 400 Rom. Rose 1141 Allc 
his purpos . . Was for to make gret dispense. 0x533 D*- 
Beknrrji Huoh Ixxxix. 383 Huon gaue hym..moneylor his 
dyspence. 16x3 William / in Harl. Misc. (Main.) III. 
1*4 With greAt dispence, both of their estates and blood. 
XO64 Pkfvs Diary (1879) III. 41 [They] are not sufficient to 
supply our dispense ii a warr comes. 

D. pi. Expenses, charges, costs. 
c.38o Wvclif Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 30 Costlewe hmtsl* and 
greet dUpensis. 14x6 Com/. Subs, in Rel. Ant. 1 . 939 l’he 
ftomme . . in clere, without colectours dispencis. c 1460 
Fortkscue Abs. A Lim. Mon. v. (1885) no Thai most 
serue hvm .. at thair owne dispenses. 17x8 Byrom Jml. 
4 Lit. Rent. (1854) 1 . 1. 36 With these ana other dispenses 
. . I am just as I was before I drew upon you last. 

c. Means of meeting expenditure, money to spend 
or use ; means of support ; supplies. 

138s Wyclif i Chrott. xxU. 5 Beiom his death he made 
reify alle the dispensis. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 61 WrabJie 
ha|> n <> Conscience, He makip ech man oheris too ; per- 
with he getih his dispence. a 1510 Douglas King Hart 
11. 443 Thai wantit tname dispence, Ewill purvayit folk. 
x6*» F. Kirkman Cterio \ Loan 193 Which might ftimlsh 
me with so many amorous dispences as these ..beauties 
make by their so long sojourn at my heart. 

2 . Tne act of dispensing or bestowing liberally. 

1590 Spkmsrr F. Q. ii xii. 49 Whatever .. Is sweete .. 

Was poured forth with plentifull dispence. <598 — F, Q. 
v. xl 45 Dealing his drcadfull blowes with Urge dispence. 

3 . A place where provisions are kept ; a store* 
room, pantry, or cellar 5 =» Spence. [Fr. ks fence, 
a larder, storehouse, g&rdemanger (Cotgr.)l 

x8aa Madbe tr. Aleman's Guzman <tA(f. 1. 937 lie went 
to the Dispense for wine. Ibid, it 348 In a little Dispense, 
or Pantrie. Ibid, 11. 351. 

II. 4. ~ Dispensation 8. 

1490 Caxton Entydos xil 
pense abMractyuc her first vowes 


pense abMractyuc ner first vo 

1578 Gude 4 G. Ball.. Hunt is t, 

neuer ceist . . Under oispens to jget our penneU Our saulis 
to deuoir. 163s Hrywood *na Ft. Fair Maid of W. v. 
Wks. 1874 II. 411 My honesty, faith, and religion, are all 
ingag’d : there's no dispence for them. *887 Milton P. L. 
iii. 499 Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls. 1777 W. 
DALRYMitx Trav. S/. 4 Port, cxi, It is necessary for 
every knight who [marries] to get a dispense for his vow. 

t Dispense, rA* Obs. Tderiv. of L. depend • 
Ire (see depend v. J) with ats~ for de - (cf. Dl* I. 
6), perh. of AFr. origin Godef. has OF, deepens 
for depens , and the same change of prefix ii found 
in other OF. derivatives ofd/pendre .] A state of un- 
certainty ; an undetermined condition ; Scspwram* 

tain in W. H. Turnbi Select. Rec. Oxford 994 Mr. Til- 
cocke . . shall stand in dtanpc* for his sahmyiskm for his 
offence untyil the fTenst of Christmas. 158} Rich Phylotns 
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♦ Kmelia (1835) 83 If there be any thyng that Itanges In 
dispence betweene v*. 1647-8 Cottireu. Davila's Hitt* 
Fr. (1678) « The absense of the Princes held the King 
and all his Ministers in great dispense. 

Dtopmta (dispc'ns), v. Also 4-6 dM% 5 -6 
dya- 5 5-8 dispenoe. [ME. it. OF. de- % dispenser 
(15th c. In Hatz.-Darm.) « Pr., Sp. despemar , It. 
disptnsare t ad. L. dispeware (freq. of dispendtfre 
to Dispend : cf. pensdre to weigh out) 5 in class. L. 
to distribute by weight, to weigh out, disburse ; 
to administer as stewaid, to dispose, arrange; in 
med. L. to arrange or deal administratively with 
a person In reference to the requirements of an 
ecclesiastical canon or law.] 

I. from L. dispeware in classical senses. 

1 . tram . To mete out, deal out, distribute ; to 
bestow in portions or from a general stock. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. v. pr. vi. 139 (Canib. MS.) Dc^pens- 
ynge and ordeynynge M cedes to goode men, and torment 
to wykked men. c 1480 Pallad. oh Hush. 1, 173 Abundaunt 
wyne the north wynde wol dispenoe To vynes sette agaync 
his influence. i$s6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 38 b, 
Some we must vse. dispence and expende, and truly dis- 
tribute. 1509 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner A a ij, I as- 
sume the Carvers office : and * . dispense to every of my 
Guests according to the Season, his Age and Constitution. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1.(1843)20/2 He might dispense 
favours and disfavours according to his own election. 1667 
Milton P . L. iv. 137 Now gentle gales . . dispense Native 
perfumes. 171s Lkoni Palladio' t Arc Ait, (174a) II. 99 
Those Pipes which dispens'd the Heat. 1781 Cowhkk 
Convert . 1 Though Nature weigh our talents, and dispense 
To every man his modicum of sense. 1849 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. II. 8 x Several commissioners .. had been appointed 
to dispense the public alms. 

t b. To spend (time, talents) : both in the sense 
of expending profitably and of wasting. Obs . 

c 1634 Chapman Batrachom . . 13 Who with his wreake 
dispen6t No point of Tyme. 1638 Rouse Heav. Univ. x. 
(1703) 147 As every man hath received the Gift so let him 
exercise and dispense it. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Rick . //, cccxxviit, Affliction Is the best Mistrcsse to dis- 
pcncc our Time. 

2 . To administer (< t.g \ a sacrament, justice, etc.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth . Do P. R. 11. ii (1495) 30 An angel 

dispensyth thynges that ben abowte vs. 1401 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) ll. 46 The sacrament that we han to dispensen off 
penaunce to the peple. 1388 A. Kino tr. Canisius ' Catech . 
65 It is noclg ye office of euerie man. . toconsecrat, dispens, 
and minister ye sacraments. s6s6 R. C. Times' Whistle 
iv. 13x7 You, which should true equity dispense, a 1636 
Br. Hall Sena. Canticles ix. (R.), That power . . is dis- 
pensed and executed by some prime ministers. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intill. Syst. 1x0 Shall we say., that this whole 
Uni verso is dispensed ond ordered, by a mere Irrational . . 
and Fortuitous Principle ? 1804 Law 'Times 387/3 Sir Richard 
Mallns . . dispensed a home-brewed equity of his own. 
b. absol. 

c *374 Chaucer Booth, iv. pr. vi. 109 (Camb. MS.) In the 
which thing 1 trowe hat god dispenaith. a 1633 Austin 
At edit . 106 Lest hee should not dispense, and governe well. 

8. Med. To make up (medicine) according to a 
prescribed formula ; to put up (a prescription). 


1533 Elyot Cast. Helihe (1541) Aiij, Some [physltion*] 
were not diligent inough in beholdynge their drouges or 
ingredience at all tymes dispensid and tried. 161a Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 3*°» l dlspence and administer all 
[drugs] by Haber-de-pois. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat (18 <2) 
I. 586 That .. the apothecary dispense his recipes properly. 
1780 Cowpsr Ptogr. Err . 594 Swallow the two grand nos- 
trums they dispense —That Scripture lies, and blasphemy 
is sense. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., s. v. Dispensary , The place 
where medicines are prepared and given out, or dispensed. 
II. from med.L. dispeware in eccles. use. 

(In later med.L. (by xaoo or earlier) dispensdre was used 
absol. or intrans. ( magtre disponsatorio or disftmative), in 
the sense 1 to make an arrangement in the character of a 
steward (oiNOidpo'X administrator, or manager, to deal ad* 
minutratively,* especially in reference to the practical appli- 


Quhat pouer half le to dlspence mair in the ane nor In the 
wthlrT 1688 Sia K. Herbert Hales' Case 30 There is the 
same Disability in the Case of Sheriffs, ana yet resolved 
that the King can Dispense in that Case. 1810-16 C. O'Conor 
Cotumbannt ad Hibemot vii. 6a It asserted, .that the Pope 
could not dispense in the allegiance due by Catholics to 
their Sovereigns. 1833 R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) 1. 307 
In case he could not dispense . . at any rate the acts of one 
Council snipht be rescinded by another. 

f b. with clause, expressing purpose or end. Obs. 

c «S5S Harps field Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 133 He cannot 
dispense that a man should keep a concubine, or that a 
king having a barren wife may marry again. 1639 F11.1 er 
Holy War iv. xxv.(i6a?) aia The Pope would not disjjense 
that Princes should hold pluralitie of temporall Dominions. 

c. with with. The earliest construction exem- 
plified (in Wyclif c 1380), and also the most im- 
portant ; see Dispense with, HI below. 

fd, with against. To relax a law or its 
penalty in opposition to (some authority' ; to give 
dispensation, indulgence, or permission, in oppo- 
sition to (some law). Obs . 

c 1555 Harpsfield Ditwrce Hen. VI ll (1878) 133 Of set 
purpose spoken to intimate that the Pope cannot dUpcnnu 
against that chapter. Ibid. 146 He saiih the Pope may di*- 
pense against the Apostles' order, ns in bigamte, yet not 
against God’s own law. 1361 Daub tr. Ballinger on A fen. 
(1^73) 185 b x Yea the same gloser . . sayth : The Poj>e it he 
will, may dlspence agaynst the Councell. For he is more 
than the Councell. 

f 5 . tram. To relax the law in reference to (sonic 
thing or person), a. To remit or permit (a thing 
which is forbidden by the strict letter of the law) ; 
to remit or relax the penalty for (an offence) ; to 
condone. Obs. 

xap3 Gower Con f. I. 365 Hit. binne was dispensed With 
golue, wherof it was compcnscd. c 1540 in Fished s Wks. 
(E. E. T. S.) II. p. xlii. In this Bull the inaryage with Prince 
Henrie was di*pencea, for that the ladie was before maryed 
to his brother prince Arthur. x<66 P asquint in a Trannce 
108 The Pope, dispensing all things for money. >591 
Troub. Raigne K. John (1611) 48 Our holy father hath 
dispennt his sinnes. 

fb. To permit (a jperson) to do something 
contrary to the general law; to permit by dis- 
pensation. Obs. 

1311-8 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 1. Preamble, No person shuld 
cane, .out of this Realme. . Bullion ..but suchc persons ns l>e 
dcsxnensed within the Statute. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 
J27 Hugh . . was dispensed by the Pope to marrie. 

+ c. absol. To permit, allow, give disjxmsation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp. To Rdr, Aiij a. Would 
Truth dispense, we could be content with Plato, that know- 
ledge were but Remembrance. 

0 . tram . To dissolve, relax, or release by dis- 
pensation, + a. To relax or dissolve the obliga- 
tion of (a vow, oath, or the like) by ecclesiastical 
authority. Obs . 

1538 More Cot/uf. Tindale Wks. 619/2 The churche hathe 
synce . . dispensed and vndone the bonae. 1638 Massinger 
City Madam v. iii. Thy holy vow dispensed. <640 Brath- 
wait two Lane. Lovers 235 Those vowes .. could not so 
easily be dispenced. 

b. To give (a person) dispensation from some- 
thing ; to release from (+ of) an obligation ; to 
exempt, excuse. 

x6r7 LisanderQ Cal. iv. 58 Brlccving that hee was dis- 
pensed of his promise. 1630 T. Brugis tr, Camus ’ Moral 
Relat. 345 [He] entreated nis Highnes to dispense him 
from swearing that hee should no more love Goland. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxi. iaa The Subject I now 
treat of dispences me to speak of all. 16957 Drydkn Virg. 
Past. Pref. (1721) I. ox Extraordinary Genius's have a sort 
of Prerogative, which may dispense them from Laws, bind- 
ing to Subject-Wits. 1744 Johnson L. P., Savage Wks. 
111 . 366 He appeared to think himself . . dispensed from all 
necessity of providing for himself, a i8as Shelley Fss. 4r. 


(i8m) I. This materialism . . allows its disciples to talk, 
and dispenses them from thinking. 1851 J. H. Newman 
Cath. Eng. 173 Who was to dispense them from their oath? 


the particular case ought to be remitted for special reasons; 
thence, in the remission of a punishment not yet incurred, 
which amounted in fact to a licence to break the legal rule ; 
and thus, in the general sense of granting relaxation, ex- 
emption# indulgence, etc. The chief constructions were 
disfensare In tali casts, citxa jus, circa alio Hem or aliquid , 
ana esp. cum aliqno (ut postil), etc* (to dispense in such 
a case, in reference to a certain law, or a certain person or 
matter, with a person that he may do something, etc.). (Prof. 
F. W. Maitland, LL.D.) 

These Intrans. uses passed Into English, esp. dispense 
with, which became a combined verbal phrase, with in- 
direct passive, to be dispensed with, and has had a wide 
development of sense : see branch III. By elision of the 
preposition or other processes, the verb has also become 
iron*. in the sense 'to grant dispensation to, for, or from.' 
Transitive senses are found also in French from 13th c.) 

4 . intr. To deal dispcnsatorily, to use dispen- 
satory power; to grant dispensation or relaxa- 
tion 01 the strict letter of the law in a special 
case; to make a special arrangement (with any 
one) whereby the penalty of a law is remitted in 
hit case. a. simply* or with in* (Orig. in refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical law ; said also of a king’s 
dispensing power.) 

044s Promp* Parv. infs Dyspenson, l>e auctoryte, of 
penawnce, dispense, ri jtf Harpsfield Drt'orce Hen, Vl/l 
(*878) 40 When bt dispenseth ha sheweth the case whereon 
he damnaeth to be contained under the meaning of the law. 
1963 Wuqt t Fear Scoir Thre Quest, lxxx. Wks. 1888 1 . 128 


Cath. Eng. 173 Who was to dispense them from their oath ? 

absol. *768 Woman qf Honor 11. 50 That dispenses from 
all pariegiric. 

+ 7 . To do without, to forgo ; ■■ Dispense with \ 
see 14. Obs. 

c S480 Pall Oil. on Husb. vi. 935 As he as swyfte to be yit 
I dlspence. 1380 Sidney Arcadia (1674) 122 (D.) Images 
of battels and fortifications being then delivered to their 
memory, which after, their stronger judgements might dis* 

S nce. 2647 N. Bacon Disc . Govt. Eng. 1. lix. (1739) no 
U right ol investiture of the Mitred Clergy he dispensed. 
1 8 . intr. To make amends or compensation for . 
Obs. rare . (Cf. 139-pn 5 a.) 

1590 Seknser F. Q . 1. til 30 One loving howre For many 
y cares of sorrow can dispcnce. 

III. Dispense with. 

[Orig. the chief construction of the intrans. sense 4, 
= med.L. dispensare cum (see note under II); which has 
become a verbal combination, with indirect passive to be 
dispensed with, and extensive development of sense.] 

* To dispense with a person. 

1 8. To arrange administratively with (a person), 
so as to grant him relaxation or remission of 
penalty incurred by breach of law, or special ex- 
emption or release from a law or obligation ; to 
let off from doing something ; to exempt, excuse. 
reft \ To excuse oneself, refrain or abstain from. 

e 1380 Wyclik Whs. (1880) 390 Her- to h*i ben bounden . . 
Ana J>cr may po mat) dispense with hem of H 11 boonde. 
1460 Capgravr Chrm. 109 Whan his feder was ded, the 
Pope dispensid with him (a monk] and made him weddc the 


doutlr of Charles. <494 Fabyan Chron. vil. 299 To gethet 
money, .he had lycence of pope Innocent. .10 dispeiu.e with 
such as hym lykyd . . for takynge vpon them the cross©. 
1E49 Latimer end Strut . bgf. Edw. VI (Ark) 57 God had 
dispensed wyth tbevro to haue manye wyues. t6o6 Hol- 
land Sutton. 104 lie dispensed with a gentleman of Rome 
for his oath . . never to divorce his wife, and gave him leave 
to put her away, lyef Addison Italy 931. 1 could not dU- 
tttti-te with my self from making a little Voyage. 17*8 1 . 
Sheridan Pent us Ded. (*739) 6,T hope I shall be dispensed 
vs tth, for studying Easiness of Style, rather than Elegance. 
177S In Mad. D'A rb toy's Early Diary (1889) II. 39, I can- 
not dispense with myself from giving you *• my whole 
sentiments. 

+ b. transf To make an arrangement or com- 
pound with, for an offence, etc. Obs. rare. 

1968 Graeion Chron. II. 117 These Gualo reserved to his 
awne uucthoritic, and in the ende for great sutnmes ot 
money (he) dispensed with them. 1593 Siiakb. a Hen. VI, 

\ . i. 181 Vans! thou dispense with hcaueti for such nn oath ) 
1639 II. Harris PativaVs Iron Age 126 They (were) dis- 
pensed with for a Garrkon, and the Foifcit of an hundred 
and fifty thousand Rix-dollars. 

** To dispense with a rule, obligation, require - 
men/, etc. 

10 . To deal administratively with (a law or rule, 
ecclesiastical or civil) so as to relax or remit its 
penalty or obligation in a special case ; to give 
social exemption or relief fiom. 

ndoWvuiF Set. Wks. HI. 511 pc pope may dkpcnce 
wi|* pe reule of eth privat secte or rcligioun. .but lie may not 
dispense wib Crist is reule joven to apostil*. 1401 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 35 When ye prayed him to dispense with 
the hardne**e of your order. 1300 bo Dunham l eniyit 
Freir 54 He had uispensit with matynuU chanuoun. 1538 
Starkey England t. iv. 103 Thy* ys a gicte faute. .any one 
man to have such authorvte to Uvspense wyth the common 
lawys. a 1606 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Lout. Law v. (1636) aft 
Necessity dispenseth with the direct letter of a statute law. 
1818 Cruise Digest (cd. a) V. ta Either House of Parlia- 
ment might dispense with their own order*, whenever they 
thought fit. iSay Hai.lam Const. Hist. (1876) 111. xiv. 61 
It was agreed .. that the king could not dispense with the 
common law. 186a Lt>. Brougham Brit, Lous/, xvi. 947 
The right of the King to dispense with penal statutes. 

11 . To relax the obligation of (a vow, oath, pro- 
mise, or the like) ; to oixsolvc, in a special case, 
the binding force of (an oath, etc.). 

1530 Tindale Pract . Prelates, Deuotrement H v[j h, If 
this m ary age be of God the pope can not dispence with it. 
1303 Nashk Christ's T. 13 b, Hi* humour was pacified, his 
otn was dispenst with, a 1618 Raleigh (J.), How few 
kingdoms are there, wherein^ by dispensing with oaths, 
absolving subject* from allegiance . . the pope* have not 
wrought innumerable mischiefs. 169a Washington tr. Mil- 
ton's Dcp. Pop. iv. (1851) 126 There needs no Pope to dis- 
pense with Ine I ’copies Oath. 1868 Fkilman Norm. Cony. 
(1876) 11. vii. 117 The king’s vow of pilgrimage was dis- 
pensed with. 1883 Froude in Content p. Rev. XL1V. 13 
A safe-conduct had not saved Huss, and Popes could dis- 
pense with promise*. 

+12. To set aside the obligation, observance, or 
practice of (any duty, etc.) ; to disregard. Obs. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Wartuick vi, With his fayth he past not 
to dispence. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 47 Hang the 
trifle (woman) take the honour: what is it? dispence with 
trifles : what is it? x6e>7 in Ellis Otic. Lett. Ser. 1. ill. 85 
To resume that duty which I have so long dispensed with. 
*639 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 123 It seem* that, .men 
may dispense with their faith or word given, even upon nicer 
doubt*. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8it) VII. 310, 1 never 
knew her dispense with her word, but once. 

13 . To do away with (a requirement, need, or 
necessity) ; to render un necessary or su)>er|luous. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. F.fist. 255 [A Translation! short 
also, and not tedious, whicn dispenseth with all maner of 
cares and businessc. 1623 Bacon Ess., Ambition (Arb ) 225 
The Vse of their Scrulcc dispenseth with the rest. 1719 
Butler Strut. Wks. 1874 II. 111 Guilt or injury . . doc* not 
dispense with or supersede the duty of love and good-will. 
*•75 F. Hall in Lipfitaotls Mag. XV. 341/1 Familiar 
facts dispense with all need to draw oti the imagination. 
*®9* Law Timet XC1V. xoa/i The possession given on the 
marriage day. .dispensed with the necessity of a writing. 

14 . To excuse or put up with the absence or want 
of (a thing or person) ; to forgo, do without. (The 
opposite of 16.) 

1607 Shake. Timon nr. ii. 93 Men must learne now with 
pitty to dispence. 1643 Sir T. Browne Reltg. Med. 1. ft 3 
At the sight of a Crosse or Crucifix 1 can di*p*-nH^pvilh my 
hat, but scarse with the thought or memory of my Saviour. 
1748 Richardson Pamela 111. 395 Won’t you, Sir, dkpeiiM: 
with me, on this Occasion? >840 Dickenh Bam. Fudge 
xif, i«et us dispense with compliments. 1836 Feoudk l/nt. 
Eng.(\%*$)\, f. 68 No genius can dispense with experience 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. ^ 8. 105 Resources whi< h enabled 
him to di*pense with the military support of his tenanis. 

*** To dispense with a breath of law , fault , 
offence , objectionable matter , etc. 

+ 15 . To deal with (a breach of law' so as to 
condone it ; to grant a dispensation for (something 
illegal or irregular) ; to permit, allow, or condone 
by dispensation ; to excuse, pardon. Obs. 

1340-34 Croke Ps. (Percy Soc.) 8 Vppon me then thou 
wolttake ruthe, And with my faults clerely dispense. 1548 
H all Chron., Hen. VI 1 1 (an. 1) 2 The whtche manage was 
dispensed with by Pope July, at the request of her lather 
c 1 33 3 Har»fifld Divorce Hen. VI 1 1 (1878) 134 In such 
k iiia of marriages with which it hath not been wont to be 
dispensed, the children cannot prosper. 1603 Shaks. Mtas, 
/or M. 111. t. 133 Nature dispenses with the deede *0 furre, 
That it becomes a vertue. 1651 Life Father Sarpl ( 1 6761 15 
The Reader will be pleased to dinpense with thk liulc 
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religion dispenses wilh the violation of the most sacred 
engagement*. 

f IB. To deal with indulgently ; to manage with ; 
to do with, put up with. Obs . (The exact opposite 
of 14 : see quot. 1796.) 

igflo Sidney Arcadia v. <1590)451, I would and could die* 

S ence with thete difficulties. sMo Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. 

oc.) 1 . 366 Though they lately hated a square cap, yet now 
they coiikl di*pcn*e with one. 2663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 158 Yea, {they) can dispense with Hogs flesh and 
account it a dainty. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exert, *30 Some 
Trades require a deeper, others may dispence with a shal* 
lower Shoo. 1735 Colman & Thornton in Conn auteur 
No. 91 p 5 My pantry is stored with more provisions than we 
t an dispense with, 2796 Pkgge Anonym, (1809) 460, I can 
dispense with it, I. e. 1 can do with it ; and, 1 can dispense 
with it, i. e. I can do without it. 

t Di*pen»elo*», a. Obs. rart. [Sec - less.] 
Not subject to dispensation. 

1711 CiHiitit Peralta 11, Dispenseless Oaths. 

Dispenser (dispemsai). Forms : 3-7 deapen- 
oer, 4-5 despenaer, 4-6 dispensour, 5-6 dya- 
penaer, 6- dispenser [ME. dispensour , a. AF. 
dcs- t dispensour** OF. despenscor , -ear : — L. disfxn - 
stitor-cm y agent-n. from dispensdre to dispense. 
This has fallen together with AF. & M )L despencer 9 
•srr, « OF. des- dispensicr,** It. dispensiere , Sp. 
despensero , Pg. -itro — mcd.L. dispensdrius 9 f. 
late L. dispensa : see Dispense sb. and -er 2 a.] 

1 . One who dispenses, deals out, bestows, or ad* 
ministers. 

13*8 " Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 33 They may be founde 
the fnythlull d> spensers of the sayd graces. 1508 in Edin. 
Rev, No, 333, 70 The most ordinary carriers ana dispensers 
of the infection of the plague. 1633 M anton Exp, James 
v. a-i God gaue u* wealth, not that we should be hoarders, 
but aiftpenser*. *774 Goldhm. Nat. Hitt. (17 76) I. 336 The 
air ..os a kind dispenser of light and warmth. 1835 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. lit. 554 A dispenser of bribes. s868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vib 67 The dispensers of 
church patronage. 

2 . One who manages or administers, a. A 
steward of a household, arch . 

(1*97 R. Gl.ouc. (1724) 559 Sir Hue )>c Despencer, \k noble 

t 'ustice.) <1380 Wycuf Senn.St I. Wk* II, 229 Men axe 
>.U a man be found trewe amongis di&pensours of an house. 

<• 1400 Maundev. (1839) xi. 123 Helizcus. ,)>at was ^oman & 
despenscr of Abraham before Yxaac was born. 1380 
Fuckk Agst. A lien 112 (T. ) Christ’s embassadours, ministers, 
and dispensers. 1603 Camdkn Rem. (1637) 246 Turstane the 
kings steward, or Le Despencer, as they then called him. 
x6a6 I.. Owkn Pruning Register 3 The vnder-Officer* of 
the Colledge, as the Dcspencer, Cooke, Butler, Baker {etc.]. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq . (1876) I. vi. 51a Kadric hi* dis- 
penser. 1880 Muirhkad Gains I. f 12a Those slaves who 
h.ul charge of their owner’s money were called dispensers, 
b. An administrator of the law, of authority, etc. 
*®S 4 State Case Com new. 24 Where law is dispensed thcic 
should . . be a ready passage to redress against the dispen- 
ser*. 1825 Coleridge Ault Reft. (1848) I. in The di*. 
penser of his particular decree*. 1873 Kinclake Crimea 
(1877) V. i. 14 Never did he convince the dispensers of 
military authority. 1884 Law Times 1 Alar. 314/s The 
stern majesty of the law of which he is the dispenser. 

3 . One who makes up medical prescriptions and 
serves out medicines. 

1858 Simmon m Du t. T rade, Disf enter t one who dis- 
tributes or administers ; usually applied to medicines. x86t 
Wyntkr Soc. Rees 455 A dispenser who could not stop in 
the room with an unstoppered bottle of ipecachuana. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. 5/1 The old saying that * chemists 
and dispensers make eleven pence three farthings profit out 
of every shilling they earn'* 

4 . One who dispenses with, or gives a dispensa- 
tion to (a person or thing). 

1604 Const it. * Canons Eccles. | 118 Such dalliers and 
dispensers with their own consciences and oaths, 
licncc Dlapansarshlp, the office of a dispenser 
(of medicine). 

1891 Lancet 3 Oct., Dispensership (out-door) wanted by 
young man. 

t Biipe'Xllible, a. Obs. [repr. L. type *dis- 
pcnsibiUsy f. ppl. stem of dispend/re : see Dispeni>.] 
-= Dispensable 1, 3. 

*861 Petit, for Peace 5 Things UispensiUe, and . . unneces- 
sary. 108 Sir E. Hkrhkrt Hales Case 22 If any Penal 
Laws were, less Dispenstble than others. i «9 W. Atwood 
Ld. Herbert's Acc. Examined 51 He makes all things not 
forbid by God’s Law to be dispensible by the King. 1786 

Amory Bumle'-—"' T - *• * *- ■ j: ' 

must „ 
appointed. 

Hence f Dispenaibly acb. 

1711 Peace in Divinity 15 There I* a keeping them (the 
Commandments) perfectly and indispensably, which is the 
Condition of the Law ; and a keeping them sincerely and 
dispensibly, with the Relaxation of that Severity, thro’ 
Faith In Christ, which is the Condition of the Gospel 
Dispe-nsil, var. of Depencil v. Oh. 

1631 Wfever Anc. Fun. Mon. 12% Sentences of Scripture 
appointed to be painted or dispensifd in euery Church. 
pispe'xudsLg, vbt. sb. [f. Dispense v . 4* -ing i.J 
The action of the verb Dispense, in various senses: 
dealing out, distribution, bestowal; administra- 
tion, management ; dispensation 5 the making up 
of medicine according to prescription. 

were not leful to dp 


a by God s Law to be dtspensible by the King. 1786 
HY Buncle (1770) IV, 19 Every rule is dispenstble, and 
give way when it defeats the end for which it was 


c *380 Wvt UK Wks. (1880) 67 As lif it 
profit to mennus sou I is wfy-out dlspei 


profit to mennus vuilis wi)>-out dlspensynge of anticrisi* 
1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Luke xvt. (R.),My Lorde. . 


taketh awai from me the power and office any longer to have 
the dispensing of his goodes. s6o8 Hirron Whs. I. 748/a 
The (aithfull dispensing of Thy truth. 1843 Milton DHwrce 
IL V. (1831) Tjj lt is a fond perswasion . . that dispencing is 


a favour. 


1 Sir E. Herbert Hale/ Cate 90 Acknow- 


ledging this power of Dispensing to be in the King. 1714 
Swiet Reasons agtt. Exam. Drugs Wks. 1755 III. 1. lab 
The power. .lodged in the censors of the college of physi- 
cians to restrain any of his majesty's subjects from dispens* 
ing. 17*7 Pock Th, on Par. Sufj. in Swift’s Wkt. U7J$) 
11 . i. 025 The choice of ladies . . in the dispensing of their 
favours. 1858 F. E. Paget Owlet Qwlst. 106 Is not . . 
Sparrowgrass too liberal in her own dispensings ? 

b. attrib. Dispensing power! the power of 
dispensing with or suspending the laws of church 
or state in special cases. 

i6ai Ld. Williams in Fort esc. Papers 166 This dispensing 
power were more fitly placed in his Highnes. 1731 Swiki 
Presbyt. Plea Merit Wks. (1761) III. 275 The King 


1874 Green Stiort Hist. ix. | i. 6aa His bill to vest a dis- 
pensing power in the Crown haa been defeated. 

Dispensing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] 
That dispenses : see the verb. 

184a Rogers Naaman 554 The swarme of Pliarisees and 
dispensing hypocrite*. s8t6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 
168 That they should come down . , from the hands of a 
dispensing despotism. Mod. Take the recipe to a dis- 
pensing chemist. 

Hence Dlfpraalnfly adv.y in a dispensing 
manner; distributively. 

a 184s Br. Mountacu Ads 4 Mon. (1642) 117 God Is rich 
In all things towards man, and .^cannot but dispensingly 
under one word sometime imply diverse things. 

t Digpg ngion. Obs . [n. of action from D)a- 
PKitn : cf. OF. despetision expense (Godef.).] 

1 . Spending; expenditure. 

* 6 *° Lknnard tr. Charrons Wisd. 1. xxi. i x (1670) 75 
Their dispensions themselves, .have a scent of Covetousness. 
1684 N. S. CHt. Enq. Edit, Bible xxv. 231 With what noyse, 
bustle, and dispension the diversities of Bibles came ac- 
companied into England. 

2 . Suspension of a law ; dispensation. 

1483 Cron. Eng. (1510) X v b/i lohn .. wedded dame 
Blaunche . . by dyspencyon of the pope. 150a Arnoi.de 
Chron. (1811) 82 To sue to y J kynges grace for a dispencion 
of the acte of parlement late made to the contrarie. 

t Digpa’nsiTft, a. Obs . [f. L. dispens- ppL 
stem of dispettdfre (sec Dispend) + -ive.] 

1 . Characterized by or given to dispensing, spend- 
ing, or distributing. 

soa7-47 Feltham Resolves 1. liii. 167 To strow about the 
wealth and means, and to feed that disDensive humour. 
1877 Ceowne Destr. Jems. 111. i, Dram. Wks. 187X II. 270 
This tempest comes from Heaven’s dispensivc hand. 

2 . Subject to dispensation. 

1390 Marlowe 2 nd Pt. Tambnrl. 11. I, Tis superstition 
To stand so strictly on dispensivc faith. 

3 . » D18PKN8ATIVR, Dihpensatouy. 

itaS Westm. Rev. IX. 7 In 1671 the king began to assume 
his dispensivc power. 

Dispant, pa. t. and pple. of Dispend. 
DigpgOple (dispf’p’l), v. [ad. OF. despettpler y 
mod.F. dtpeuplcr ( 1 304 in Hatzf.) - Sp. despoolar, 
Pr. despovoar , It. dis- f dipopolare, Romanic forma- 
tion from des-y L. dis- t Dis- ± + populus people, 
parallel to L. depopuldre (used in mcd.L. in same 
sense) : cf. Depopulate. In sense 3 f. Dis- y b + 
People sb.] 

1 . trans. To deprive wholly or partially of people 
or inhabitants; -Depopulate a. 

1490 Caxton Eneydot *Xviti. 69 My cytee shallc be dis- 
peopled. 158* Phaer /Eneid viii. X y b, And voyde of 
tilmen wide dispeoplyng spoyle the shyres. 1849 Blithe 
Enr. Improv. Impr . xiiL(i653)03 Some cruell Lord, .could 
. .dispeople a whole parish, and send many soules a good- 
ing. 1700 tr. Balias Answ. Hitt. Oracles 114 Cities [were 
seen] to dispeople themselves every Year— to obey these 
Impostors. 2835 Milman Lai. Chr. VI. 250 They thought 
it but compliance with the Divine command to dispeople 
the land of the Philistines, the Edomites, and the Moabites. 

absoL t8oa Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 368 Without 
pittie pyllaging and dispeopling by sea and shore. i8m 
R. F. Burton Centr. Ayr, j n Jml. Geogr.Soc. XXIX. 33 a 
Their only ambition is to dispeople and destroy. 

b. trans/. and fig. To deprive of animated in- 
habitants, tenants, or constituents. 

183a Randolrh Jealous Lovers 11. ii. Wks. (1875) 92 We 
will dispeople alt the elements To please our palates. 1704 
Pont Windsor Lor. 47 And Kings. .Who claim'd the skies, 
dispeopled air and floods. 1777 Gamblers 8 The groaning 
wood dispeopled of its trees. 2890 Daily News 20 Sept. 4/3 
The whole (fish) breed is ruined, and the water dispeopled- 
+ 2 . To exterminate (people). Obs. 
tstfij. Norden Progr. Pte/ie (1847) 97 To cut us off and 
to dispeople us. 2843 Oath Pacif, 10 Ireland hath scene 
more than two hundred thousand Families of Brittish 
Protestants dispeopled and massacred. 

+ 8. f Dia- 7 b.] To cast out or cut off from being 
a people. Obs. 

1833 r. Fletche* Purple /si. vi. vll, When no rebellious 
crimes That God-like nation yet dispeopled. 2843 Bur- 
rough es Exp. Hosea »v. (165a) 67 The people of GoaT. when 
they are dispeopled they are cast off from this their privi* 
lege. 2687 Reason of Toleration 17 Traps and Snares to 
dis -People the Nation. 

Hence Dispeo pled ppl. a. y deprived of people 
or inhabitants, depopulated, uninhabited. 


1377 Frampton Joyfnll Newes 11. (1506) 42 Any desert or 
dispeopled countrie. 1821 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 


(1639) 361 
Pitt ASh 


>i The King was left very dispeopled. >740 C. 
Pitt A $neid v. (R,), Endless crowds . . From all the wide 
dispeopled country round. 2844 Thirlw all Greece VIII. 
IxiL x8; The dispeopled city was placed . . at the disposal 
of Argos. 

DiiptO^pler. [f. jprcc. vb. + -IB L] One who 
or that which dispeoples; a depopulntor. 

1828 Breton Good 8 Badde % Hee is a DUpeopler of his 
Kingdoms. i?it Gay Rural Sports 1. (R.), Nor troll for 
pikes, dispeoples of the lake. 1767 W. L. Lewis Statius’ 
Thebaid ix. 264 The stern DUpeopler of the Plains. 
Dispeopling! vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f -tng 1.] 
Depopulation; extermination of people. 

2509 More Snppl. Sonlys Wks. 311/1 The dispepHng of 
hys realme. 28B8 Burnet Lett. cone. Italy 4 How such 
a dU(>eopling, and stu h a poverty could befall a Nation. 

II Dispe ple, despe ple, V. Obs. rare. [a. 
AF. *aespeuplc-r y -pucp/er 9 OF. d€$peupUer % -Pue- 
pleer t L des-y Di8- 1 + OF. ptupleery ptiepleer 9 later 
peuplier to make public, publish, i.teuple people.] 
trans . To publish, promulgate publicly. 

2097 R. Glouc. (1724) 517 ( 1 . 10649) pere h* 8 8<*J e lawes hii 
despeplede al aboute Ibid. 568 (11966) pere it was des- 
pepled, he edit ywis, hat was pe ban of Kenigwurpe. 
Dispopay, obs. var. oIDyspephy. 

Di'sptr. Winchester Coll, slang. Also dispar. 
A nortion of food. 

1841H0WITT Visits Remark. Places ( 1 882) 201 The scholars 
[at Winchester] give the name of disfers to their breakfasts, 
suppers and lunchions. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dispar . . a 
commons or share. North. 2870 Manspifld Sck.-Life 
Winchester Colt. 84 (Farmer a. v. Cat's Head) (The dinner) 
was divided Into portions (Dispars) ; there were . . six of 
these to a shoulder, and eight to a leg of mutton. 2801 
Wrench Winchester Word-bit.. Dispers are thus divided : 
— Fat flab, Fleshy, Cat's head, Long disper, Middle cut, 
Rack, Cut. 

Disper&noe, -ate, etc. obs. ff. Desperance, etc. 
Diaperele, obs. form of Dibparklk. 
t Dl*perdi*tion* Obs. [ad. L. disperditi on - cm 
n, of action from disperdfrt to destroy, spoil, ruin, 
f. Dis- 5 + perdbe to destroy. Cf. OF. desperdi - 
lion (mod. F. d£p-\ Sp. desperdicion.] 

26n Cockeram, Disperdition, an vndoing. 
tDiSMTge, V. Obs. [ad. L. disperg-Zre to 
scatter, disperse, f. dt- 9 Di- 1 « Dis- 1 + spargfre 
to strew ; cf. OF. disperger .] — Disperse v. 

2330 C omfend. Treat. (1862) 39 Tobye sai the, chap, xlil, 
that God dispersed [ Tobit xiii. 4 Vulg.y Dispersit vos inter 
gentes. 1622 hatn scattered). 2637 Tomlinson Renon't Disf. 
436 Bubbles and lumps which by touching are disperged. 

Dispergement, obs. form of Disparagement. 
t Disp6Tish, -peTBh, v. Obs. [ad. OF. des- 
perir t aesperiss ad. L. disbertre , f. Dis- 5 + perire 
to perish.] intr. To perisn utterly. 

238a Wyclif Judith vi. 3 Al Irael with thee shal dis- 
pershen in perdicioun [tw shal perische dyuerseli with 
thee in perdicioun]. — Wisd. xvt, 99 The hope of the 
vnkinde as cold U& shal flowen, and dispershen [Vntg. 
dUperiet] as watir ouer voide. — Lam. v. x8 For the 
mount of Sion, for it disperisht. 

Dispezmatons (daispa-jmatas), a. Bot. [f. 
Dl- 2 twice Gr. aW^*a(r- seed -f -ous.] Having 
two seeds ; dispermous. 

2832-80 Mayne Expos, Lex , %. v. Di$permatus x Having 
two seeds ; two-seeded : dispermatou*. 

DilMTmOU, a. Bot. [f. a« prec.] - prec. 
[27*7 Bailey vol. if, Dis/ermos (with Botanists) is us’d 
of Plants, which bear two seeds after each Flower.) 1780 
J as. Lee Introd. Bot. 11. xxxiii. 271 Rhanmuty with a dis- 
permous Fruit. 1829 Pant clog ia % Dispermons. . containing 
two seeds only, as in umbellate and stellate plants, 
t DiEpe rn, v. Obs. rare. [ad. rare L. dtspem- 
fre 9 f. Di- 1 — Dis- i + sperntre to remove, reject, 
spurn.] trans. To drive away, dispel. 

2300-00 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 7 Our tern inferno for to 
dispem Helpe rialest rosyne. 

Disperple, var. form of Disparplk v. Oh. 
Di*p6TMbl* 9 a. rare. [f. Disperse v. + 
-ablej Capable of being dispersed. 

Examiner 353/1 The Collective Wisdom would be 
dUpeiNable (if we may be allowed the coinage) by a very 
easy process. 

, Dispersal (disp5-j*&l). [f. Disperse v. + -al.] 
The action of dispersing ; — Dispersion. 

2812 Examiner 15/1 Dispersal of the Dublin meeting by 
military force. 2833 New Monthly Mag, XXXVII 1 . 260 
The phantoms . . vanish, and we rejoice in their dispersal. 
2861 Bates Nat, Amazon L (1884) 17 Of vast importance 
to the dispersal and consequent prosperity of the species. 
1899 C. Dixon in Fortn. Rev, Apr. 840 rfext to the question 
of the Origin of Species, there is* .that of their Geographical 
Dispersal over the globe. 

t Disp#*rs#, ppl. a. Oh. Also 1-6 ditperi. 
[a. OF. dispersy - pars (in Gode£), ad. L. dispers* us 9 
pa. pple. : see next.] Dispersed, scattered about. 

>383 Gower Con/. II. 177 Thus was dispers in nondry wise 
The mtsbeleve. Ibid. II. 283 They Uven oute of goddes 
grace, Diapers in alle loodes oute* igei Douglas PeU. 
7 /on. 2* 346 In that desert dispers in fonder skatterit. 
Dilperia (disp 5 -js), v. Forms : 5 dyaparn, 

6 dispan#, •pmrm, 7 •pearoa, -pierefa, 6~ 
digpana* [a* F. disperser (15th c.), f* dispers, 
ad, L. disperses, pa. pple. of dispergbrt to scatter, 
f. Di- 1 , Dig- 1 * spargHre to sprinkle, strew.] 
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DISPB&SOIT 


L tram. To cause to separate in different direc- 
tions ; to throw or drive at>out in all directions, to 
scatter; to rout 


*490-1930 Myrr. our Ladye 161 He hathe dysparsed the 
prowde to the wylle of thy harte . . An hooste that ys dys- 
parsed ys not myghty to fyghte, right so the prowde fcnde* 
are dysparsed by the passyon of oure lorde lesu cryate. 
1903-4 Act 29 Hen. VII, C 34. Preamb., They were ren- 
countered, vaynqueashed, dispersed, 1982 Marbkck Bh. of 
Notts 387 It must needes be Philip the Deacon, that was 
dispearscd with the rest, & came to Samaria. 1654 tr. 
Scudety's Curia Pol 8s Such a Fire as cannot be extin- 
guish t, is better to be dispersed. Ibid. 10a The Victors are 
so tryumphant, and the subdued Enemies so afAicted and 
dispierced. syflS A. Reid tr. MacqneVt Ckem . I. 51 The 
precipitate, .exposed to a certain degree of heat, is instantly 
dispersed into the air, with a most violent explonion. 1799 
Wordsworth Lucy Gray vii, Her feet dlnperse the powdery 
snow, That rises up like smoke. *887 Spectator 16 Apr. 533/ 1 


> 86 $ Hooke Microgr. 33 These [Rupert's drops] dispersed 
every way so violently, that some of them pierced my skin* 

2. tram . To send off or cause to go in different 
directions ; to send to, or station apart at, various 
points. Esp. in pa. pple . : see Dispersed. 

1919 More Com/, agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1213/1 He taketh 
the whole people awai, dispersing them for slaucs among 
many sundry countrevs. 2991 non. Act. A. Glemkam , 
Dispearsing sundry® Scntronels, for watche, farre from the 
Campe, diuers wayes. 2624 Raleigh Hist. World 11. v. 
I 9. 308 Those they saved, and disperst [1634 dispierc’t] 
them among the children of Israel to serve them. 2698 


Fryer Acc. E. India P. 123 Made me range for Game, 
and disperse my Servants for Provant. 1744 Harris Three 
TTeat. 111. 1. (1765) 153 That a Portion ot every thing may 
be dispersed throughout all. 287s Yeats Ttchn. Hist . 


be dispersed throughout all. 187a Yeats Ttchn. Hist . 
Comm. 55 They are now dispersed throughout the museums 
of Europe. 

b. reft. To spread in scattered order. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 45 Souldiers, I thanke you 
all : disperse your gelues. 1684 Contempt. State 0/ Man 1. 
x. (1690) 116 Locusts .. shall disperse themselves over the 
Face of the whole Earth. *796 Morse Auter. Geog. I. 281 
About twenty families . . dispersed themselves in various 
parts of Pennsylvania. 2886 A. WiNcmat. Walks 4 Talks 
Geol Field 286 These primitive Mongoloids, .had dispersed 
themselves over America. 

C. intr. (for reft.) To separate, go different ways. 

a 267s Wood Lift (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 383 Sir Thomas . . 
desired them to disperse, and not to accompany him. 2728 
Freethinker No. 68. P x The gay Assemblies meet, and dis- 
perse, with the Parliament. 2856 Kane A ret. Expl 1 . 
xvi. 190, I gave orders to abandon the sledge, and disperse 
in search of foot-marks. 1874 Micklethwaitk Mod. Par. 
Churches 217 The congregation is dispersing. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. v. 1 4. 346 The mass of the insurgents dispersed 
quietly to their homes. 

ta. tram. To separate into parts; to part, di- 
vide, dispart. Obs. 

2*48 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill , (an. 3) 39 Thynkynge yt not 
.. benefictall to disparse and devyde his greate armye into 
small branches. 2996 T. Heywood Spider F. lx. 13 The 
Hieing ant . . disperst h his nature, In two natures thrown® 
. . A creper with spiders, and a flier with flise. 1600 J. Por y 
Xt. Leo's Africa 1. a Europe is of a more . . man i fold e shape, 
being In sundry places dispersed and restrained by the sea. 
4. To distribute from a main sonree or centre. 

*585 Eden Decades 336 The veynes of bludde are dis- 
parsed in the bodies of lyuing beast es. 2504 T. B. La 
PrimaueL Fr. Acad. if. 36* Conduites whereby the water 
is brought thither and dispersed in all places thereof, a 16 a6 
Bacon (J.), In the gate vein which disperseth that blood. 
xMa Power Exp. Philos. 1. 5 Wings, .with black thick ribs 
or fibers, dispers'd and branch'd through them. 

b. To distribute, put into circulation (books, 
coins, articles of commerce) ; to give currency to. 

*585 Eden Decades 51 Which is nowe printed and dis- 
persed throwghowte Christendomc. Ibid. 178 The double 
ducades whicnc yowre niaiestie haue caused to bee coyned, 
and are disparsed througbowte the hole worlde. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 54 The cloth whereof is dis- 

r rsed along the coast of Africa. 2693 C°t* Pec. Pennsylv. 

386 Wee of the Jjurie doe And Charles Butler guiltte of 
dispersing bad monie. 2709 Strype Ann. Rtf. I. xi. 136 A 
paper of questions that was . . privately dispersed. 2838-9 
Act 3-3 Viet. c. 23 . | s in Oxf 4- Comb. Enact m. 177 [Any] 
paper or book . . meant to be published or dispersed. 

+e. To make known abroad ; to publish. Obs . 


■ 54 * Hall Chron Hen. V, (an. 3) 49 Your strength and 
vertua shalbe spred and dispersed through the whole world. 
i8sa tr, Benvenuto's Passenger, To Rdr. Aiij, By their 
owne diuulged and dispersed Ignomlnie. 2604 B. Jonson 
Masques, Neptune's Triumph (Stage-direction at beg.), 
The poet entering on the stage, to disperse the argument, 
is called to by the Master-Cook. 

0. To spread abroad or about ; to diffuse, dis- 
seminate. 

1578 Fleming Panopl Epist. 508 If happly other diseases 
disperse their infecting properties. . *« 4 » ! >ia E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) 37 The sicknes and small pox is 
very much dispersed in Westminster and London. 17x5 
Dksaguliers Fires ItnPr. 4 To disperse the Heat so uni- 
formly. 176a Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) II. I 10 A practice 
. . thence dispersed into all parts of the Christian world. 
xSii Jas. Mill Brit, India III. ii. 69 Complaints were now 
industriously raised and dispersed, 
tb. reft. 

299a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. v. i. 6t Let me haue A dram of 
poyton . . As will disperse it selfe through all the veinen. 
1809 Hooke Micros r. x6 Water put into wine .. or the 
like, does immediately . . disperse it self all over them. 

T o. intr. (for reft.) To extend, be diffused. 

taps Sylvester Dm Bartas 1. vii. 358 Th* Almighties care 
doth diuersely disperse Ore all the parts of all this Vniuerse. 


tdsa tr. Benvenuto’s Passenger, To 
owne diuulged and dispersed ignomi 
Masques , Neptune's Triumph (Stai 


7. tram. To dissipate; to remove, dispel, cause 
to disappear (vapouw, humours, trouble, etc.). 

*983 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 34 b, If the Exhalation 
[thunder] . . doe not at the first disperse it [the cloud), it 
maketh a . . (careful I rumbling. 1990 Spenser F. O. 1. ix. 
48 All his manly powres It did disperse, As he were charmed 
with inchaunlea rimes. 2590 Shake. Com. Err. 1 . 1 90 At 
length the sonne . . Disperst those vapours that offended vs. 
I7«0 Siielvocke Voy. round World (1737) 133 , 1 said all that 
I could, .to disperse the melancholy which was fixed in every 
countenance. 1780-73 tr. Juan 4 Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 
342 When a tempest appeared brooding in the air, the 
tolling of the bell dispersed it. 2804 Abkknrthy Surg. Obs. 
(it line tumour] increased, notwithstanding applications 
that were employed to disperse it, 
b. intr. To become dissipated. 

* 59 * Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. ii. 135 Glory is like a Circle in 
the Water, Which neuer ceaseth to enlarge it selfe, Till 
by broad spreading, it disperse to naught. 2816 Keatingk 
Trav. (181 7) II. 100 At length the thick cloud of dust dis- 
persed. 2887 Bowkn Virg. Eilog.x tit. 14 Hardly.. had the 
night's chill shadow dispersed. 

8. tram. Optics . Of a rcfi active medium : To open 
out or scatter (rays of light) : sec Dispersion 4. 

[16*7 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 197 In a burning Glaxse. . 
that colour doth dtspiercc the light, and stands vntainied.l 
1654 Whitlock Z.ootomia 330 The Kayes that dispersed 
will scarce warme, collected may burnc. 2689 Hooke 
Microgr. 60 By reason of .. its Globular Figure, the Rays 
that pass through it will be dispers'd. x8xt-x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. 4 Art I. 503 Concave lenses disperse the 
rays of light. 2868 Lockykr Elem. Astron. vi. 8 36 (1879) 
21 x Different media .. disperse or open out the light to 
a greater or less extent. 

Dispersed (dispSust, poet, -sod), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. + -ed L] Scattered or spread about ; driven 
asunder ; diffused. 

2936 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1^31) 167 The mynde y* is 
dispersed in the waueryng consideracion of many thynges 


at that time whan it sholdc be specially occupyed about one 
thyng. 1929 Covkkdalk Isa. xl 12 He shal . . gather to- 
gether y* dispersed of Israel, a 1591 Greene Looking 
Glasse Wks. (Ktldg.) 142 Come, mournful dames, lay off 
your broidcr'd locks. And on your shoulders spread dis- 
persed hairs. 1809 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ii. 8 9. 13 Many 
worthy personages that descruc better than dispersed re- 
port. 1789 H. Walpole Otranto iii. (1708) 63 The new 
proof of. . valour recalled her dispersed spirits. 2895 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 272 Before William, .had brought 
together his dispersed forces. 

D. with reference mainly to situation. 

<11947 Surrey sEneid 11. (RAThe watchmen lay disperst 
to take their rest. 1993 T. Wii.non Eket. (1580) 176 You 
shall praie for all menne, dispersed throughout the face of 
the yearth. 2897 Dampier Voy. I. 140 With a few small 
Rivers dispers'd up and down. 2796 C . Lucas Ess. Watets 
1 . 230 Both .. are jolentifully dispersed throughout the 
creation. 1863 Ld. Brougham Brit . Const,/. 73 A country 
of which the population is very unequally dispersed. 


of which the population is very unequally dispersed. 

Disp«rs*aly (dispa'-isi-dli), adv. [ly2] In 
a dispersed or scattered manner ; here and there. 


Act 39 Elis. c. 25. 8 * The same Vyllagcs . . ly dbpersedly. 
>663 Cowley Greatness Verses & Ess. (1669) 125 The other 
many inconvenience* of grandeur I have spoken of dis- 
perstly in severall Chapters. 27*7 Bradley Fain, Diet. a. v. 
Apple, It’s a Tree that may be planted dispersedly about 
your Ground. 1847 Hardy in Proc. Berio. Nat. Club II. 
No. 5. 251 Disk convex ..dispersedly punctuUte. 2870 
I.OWRLL Chaucer Pr. Wks. 1890 HI. 325 Their incidents 
enter dispersedly. as the old stage directions used to say. 

DiftpdTSednes*. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
condition or state of being dispersed or scattered ; 
scattered condition or position. 

*972 Goldino Calvin on Ps. xiii. x They referre to their 
present dispersed nesse. 185* 6* Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 
90 The dispersedness of the Towns and habitations. 2737 
in Bailey vol. II ; and in later Dicta. 

t Diape-rsaness. Obs. [f. Dibfehsk a. + 
•nessJ = Djspbbsbdnjcss. 

x6xa Brkrewood Lang. 4 Relig. x. 88 Alibbards skin, the 
distance of whose spots represent the dispersneas of habita- 
tions or towns in Africk. 

Disperser (disp 5 \isaj). [f. Disperse v. + -eh 1 .] 
One wno or that which disperses. 

2980 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong. Dnsipateur , a disperser 
or scatterer abroad. 1988 in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii § 37 
The dispersers of the several Libels. 26x2 Biulk Nahum 
ii. 1 He that dasheth in piece* [margin, the disperser or 
hammer]. 1733 De For Plague (Rtldg.) 39 To suppress 
the Printing of such Books . . and to frighten the dispersers 
of them. 2867 Mill fnaug, Addr. 37 Logic is the great dis- 
perser of hary and confused thinking. 2878 S. A. Wyllik 
m Encycl. Brit, iv, 269/1 (Brewing) Kiln-drying, An iron 
or stone plate, 4 or 5 feet square, called the disperser, is 
placed over each Are to disperse the heat. 

DiipeTtlnif, vbl.sb. [f. as prec. 4 -inoL] 
The action of tne vb. Disperse : dispersion. 

2804 Hieron Wks. I, 522 There must be a disposing and 
a dispersing of the seed with the hand. 2807 Tofsell 
Four-/. Beasts (1658) 104 The powder of the bones burned, 
is an antidote against the falling evtll, and the dispersing of 
the milt. 2870 Milton Hist. Eng. 1. (1851) 3 After the 
Flood, and the dispersing of Nations. 2899 Masson Milton 
1 . 679 This meeting and dispersing cannot go on for ever ! 
Dispersion (dispS-ijan). Alto 5 -oioune, 6 
•tion. [a, F. dispersion \disparcim 13 th c. in 
Hatz.-DamO, or ad. L. dispersidn-em scattering, 
n. of action i dispergPnx see Disperse v.] 

1. The action of dispersing or scattering abroad ; 
the condition or state of bdng dispersed; scatter- 
ing, distribution, circulation. 


Early applied to the scattering of the Jews among the 
Gentiles after the Babylonian Captivity ; whence sense 5. 

c 1490 Mirour Salnacionn 3635 The Jewes yj tyme hadde 
bene thorgh the weride In dlsperslonne. 2999 Eden Decades 
366 In the fyrst dlspertioa of nations. iM Ben Israel 
Vind. Judxorum in Phenixd 708) II. 4*3* I concriv d that 
our universal Dispersion was a necessary Circumstance to 
be fulfil’d. 178(8 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 284s 1 1 . 180 
The dispersion and exile of the reigning family. 17^* Trial 
Fyshe Palmer 22 The alleged dispersion of a .Rfditious 
writing. i®§» Vines Sacks r Bot. 929 The specialities of 
organisation which effect the dispersion of their 
fig. c 1490 tr. De fmitmtione 1. xx, What comch perof 
but gruccmng of conscience & dispersion of herte ? 

2 . The action of diffusing or »preading ; diffusion. 

2884 Power Exp. Philos, u 09 That all Vegetables have 
a constant perspiration, the continual dispersion of their 
odour makes out. 1794 Sullivan Vino Nat. II. 36 When 
the natural dispersion of heat is disturbed .. then a sensible 
heat is produced. 1874 Hartwig Aerial W. il si By this 
means is also gradually effected the dispersion of all gases. 

3 . Med. 1 The removal of inflammation, auppura- 
tion, or other morbid processes, from a part, and 
restoration to health * {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; dissipation. 

*753 Chambers Cyci. Sufp. *.v., 'i’his is commonly term’d 
in surgery the resolution or dispersion of tumors. Ibid , 
Remedies for the dispersion of inflammailons. 1789 W. 
Buchan Dom. Med. U79^») 573 An inHanunation. .must ter- 
minate either by dispersion, suppuration, or gangrene. 

4 . Optics. The divergence or spieading of the 
different-coloured rays of a beam of composite 
light when refracted by a prism or lens, or when 
diffracted, so as to produce a spectrum : esp. in 
reference to the amount of this divergence. 

* 7 1 7 " 5 * Chambers t>< 7 ., Point of Dispersion, is a point 
from wnich refracted rays begin to diverge. 1794 G. Ai»ams 
Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. II. xxii. 447 This diffusion or disper- 
sion of the rays is greater. 1833 N. Arnott Physics led. 5) 
II. 199 The quality of .. bending a beam, or of refraction, 
and that of dividing it into coloured beams, or of dispersion, 
are distinct 2872 tr. Sihcllcn's Sfectr. Anal, f 18. 63 The 
decomposition of white light into its colored rays is called 
dispersion. 1881 N. Lockykr in Nature No. 617. 399 [The 
lines] are. .visible when considerable dispersion is employed. 

5 . The Dispersion : The Jews dispersed among 
the Gentiles after the Babylonian Captivity; the 
scattered communities of Jews in general, or the 
communities in some single country, as the Egyp- 
tian Dispersion ; Diaspora. 

* 3 ®* Wyclif 1 Pet. I. 1 To the chosen gestis of duper- 
sioun [ gloss, or scateringe abroad], c 1490 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 3781 Of ysrael he dUpercioune tie gadird samen 
Ira strete and toune. t^ia N. T. (Rhcm.) John vii. 35 Wil 
he goe into the dispersion of the Gentiles, and teach the 
Gentiles? 2641 Evelyn Mem. (1B57) I. 30 Transported .. 
to nil the desolate ports and havens throughout the world, 
wherever the dispersion was. to convey their brethren and 
tribes to the Holy City. 2880 J. E. Carpenter tr. Ewald's 
Hist. Israel V. 4 The ‘ Coasts of the Sea ' . . arc now (as in 
the eighth century) mentioned as a residence of the Disper- 
sion. 1893 Smith & Fuller Dili. Bible r.v., The Afncnn 
Dispersion . . preserved their veneration for the ' holy city '. 
8 . Law of dispersion : The 4 Law of Error * as 
regards distance from the mark without reference 
to the direction of error. 

2878 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. Mus. f 48 Testing how far 
the relative numbers in the several classes accorawith the 
results of the Law of Error or Dispersion. Ibid. I 49 The 
well-known bell-shaped curve, by which the law of error or 
of dispersion is mathematically expressed. 

7 . attrib. 

1891 Times 38 Sept 13/S By an appropriate choice of dis- 
persion lenses. 

Dispersive (dispSuiiv), a. [f. L. tyjw duper- 
siv-us, ppi. stem of dtsfcrglrf to disperse : see 
-ivk. Ct. F. dispersif, -ive , J 
Having the character or quality of dispersing; 
serving or tending to disperse. 

2817-77 Feltham Resolves 1. liii. 84 A fond popularity be- 
witches the soul, to *trow about the wealth, and means ; 
and, to feed that dispersive humor, all way* shall be trodden. 
*737 M. Green Spleen 710 Nor wanting the dispersive bowl 
Of cloudy weather in the soul. 1800 Hf.kslhkl in Phil. 
'Trans. XC. 443 The dispersive power of different mediums 
with respect to heat. 2874 Mobley Compromise (1886) 133 
Thought has become dispersive and the centrifugal forces 
of the human mind. .have, .become dominant. 

b. Optics . Of a refractive medium : Having the 
quality of causing the different-coloured rays of 
light to diverge : see Dispersion 4. 

280s Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCII. 373 The disper- 
sive power of fluor spar is the least of any substance yet 
examined. * 3 « Brewster Optics viii. | 66 Flint glass is 
said to have a greater dispersive power than crown glass, 
because . . it separate* the extreme ray* of the spectrum . . 
farther from the mean ray. 1893 Sir K. Ball Story of Sun 
113 The dispersive apparatus of the spectroscope. 

Hence 2 Mnpa*r«iTelT adv., in a dispersive man- 
ner, by dispersion ; Dispe rsiTea«M, the quality 
of being dispersive. 

1842 Alpord in Ltfe (1873) 133 An indolence and dis- 
perstveness about my efforts. 2878 Mobley Diderot ii. 18 
The characteristic of his activity is dispersiveness. 

t Diflpe*rson, V, Obs . Sc. and north, [ad. 
med.L. dispersmdre var. of dcpersdttdre to deprive 
any one of his persona or dignity, f. D18- 44/rr- 
sortdre to dignif j, persOna person, dignity, CL Mis- 
PSK 80 N.] tram . To treat with indignity, insult. 
a 1400-92 Alexander 746 For spyte he spitUs in his <&<.?, 
Diftpises nim despetously, dispersons [DubL MS. revylc/i 
him foule. 1489 Burgh Keats. Aberdeen (1844) 1 . 4 m 



DISPBRSON ALIZB. 


William Porter wan con vikit. .for the strublxnce of the said 
bail)# in th« execution© of his office, and in dispersoning of 
him. 1579-Bo burgh Reeds. Glasgow (1876) f. 7^ George 
Herbertxon is fund and dcccrnit . . in the wrong for incurring 
and dispersoning of George Kiph in stone. 

DispOTSOn&lise, v. [Dih- 6 .] tram. To 
divest of personality, to depersonalize. 

t866 Lowm.l Biglmv P. Introd. Poet. Wks. (1879) 951 He 
would have enabled ine to depersonalize IPoemn 1890, II. 
909 depersonalize] myself into a vicarious egotism. 1886 
Maudhlky Nat, Causes 30a Man is only qualified to l>e 
immortal when, being depersonalized, extinct as a self, 
it is nil one whatever die event. 

Dispermnate (disi> 5 \istWt), v . [f. Dig- 6 + 
L. persbna mask, person + -ate’ 1 .] 

1 1 . trans. To divest of an assumed character, to 
unmask. Obs. 

1634 Bolion Nero 233 To behold tiny person, according 
to the truth of his qualities, distinctly, ana dispersonated. 
2 . To divest of one’s personality. 

170# S. Pakkkr tr. Chora's pc Nimbus 304 Till a Man 
has got a way of Dispersonating himself, he cannot avoid 
hankering after those Things which, will turn to Advantage 
and jjoou account. i*7 3 » Hare Guesses (1859) 96 We 
multiply^ we dispersonate ourselves : we turn ourselves 
outside in. Wc ore ready to become ho, she, tt, they, 
anything rather than /. 

Diapsrsonify (dispMsp-nifai), v. [1)18- 6 .] 
bans. To undo the personification of; to repre- 
sent or regard as impersonal. 

Gkote Greece %. xvi. I, 467 Anaxagoras and other 
astronomers incurred the charge of blasphemy for disper* 
sonifying Hclio*. 185s Sklss Gorman Liter, (1864) i8j 
O thers, on the contrary, diapersonified the Divinity. 

lienee Dinporno nifloa'tlon, the action of dis- 
jiersonifying. 

1873 H. SoKHthK S/uil. Social, xvi. (1874) 39a The disj»er. 
son 1 neat ion of Helios. 

Dieperauasioxi. Oh. nonce-wd. (Dih- <>J 
Want of persuasion or feeling of certainty. 

iM Sanderson Strut, (1653) ai Many a good soul, .could 
never yet . . lie so well persuaded of the sincerity of hi» ovmi 
repentance .. as to think that God would . . accept it.^ The 
censure were very hard.. to call such his dis.pcrswusion by 
the name of despair. 

Dinpe'fth, Sc. var. of Dkhpechk, Obs to dis- 
patchj send away. 

1578 in Scot, Poems 16 th C, II. 159. 
t W-Sffiter, v, Obs . [ad. obs. F. desfestrer 
* to vnpester, d ism tangle * (Cotgr.) ; see Dih- 4 and 
Pester v .] trans, r l o rid of that which pesters. 

1600 Holland Livyxiu. lxvi 1 *5*5 Hardly and with much 
adoe were they dispestered and rid of this confuted and 
disordered companie of captives. 

DiipSt&l (disjie*tal), v . [Dih- 7 n.] trans. 
To deprive or strip of petals. 

1863 W, Lancaster Praetet ita 74 Though the garland 
rose Hereafter hung Dishonoured and dispctalled. 1880 
Miss Broughton AW. Th. II. in. vL 923 The splashed and 
dispetalled geraniums. 18 87 Stfvknson Uudertvootls 1. 
xxxv, 69 When the truant gull Skims the green level of the 
lawn, hui wing Dispetals roses. 

Diapeticloun, -ison, var. Dihputihoun Obs. 
Diepeyr(e, obs. form of Despair, Dihpaykk. 
Difphenoid (doisfrnoid). Cryst, [Di - 2 j,] 
A solid figure contained by eight isosceles triangles. 

1895 Story-Maskelynb Crystallogr. vii. § an. 356 The 
faces of the disphenoid being symmetrical in pairs, 

Diapioe, obs. form of Dbhpihe. 

+ Disprcienoa. Obs, rare. [app. for dispidons 
pi. of next: cf. academe. Hut it may represent 
a L. type *dispidentia ; see -bncb.] Discussion, 
disputation. 

1530 Tindalk Anew. More [1. xxv.] 59b, But if our shep- 
true* had bene as wcl willynge to fede as to shere, we had 
neded no soch dispicience, ncr they to haue burnt so many. 
153a Mokk Coujut. T indale 964 (Quotes Tindnle’s words). 

(i6#| Cocke ram, Di s/it it met , aduisement. diligence. 1658 
Blount Glossogr ., Dis/uience (dix/icientia), circumspection, 
advisement, diligent consideration.] 
t Diapicion. Obs. Also 6 do#-, dyepyoion. 
[The form suggests derivation from L. dispicire 
4 to look through, investigate, make an examina- 
tion, consider \ the formation being on the analogy 
of suspicion ; but the sense suggests association with 
Dihputihoun, disputation, some forms of which, as 
dis pits so un y disfetuioun, might be reduced to 
dispit' soun, dispicion.] Discussion, disputation. 

c 1510 Moke Pic ms Wks. 3/3 He taried at Rome an whole 
yere, in a! which time his enuiours neuer durst openly with 
open dispidons attempt him. 15*6 Tindai.r N. T. Prol, 
Lest we . . fall from meke lemynge into ydle despkiouns. 
— Acts xxviii. 39 The lewes departed from hym and had 
grete despidons [Cover d. a create disputacion. Cranmkk 
greate despycions], amonge them selves, ipo More Dya. 
logo iv. Wks. 963/1 He reherseth a certain dispycion had 
with an heretique. 1530 in Strype Eccl.Mom. u xvii. 133 
Not minding to fall in contentions ordispytions [disputations, 
perhaps tStr.)] 'with your highness. 1333 More Aosta. 
Pay toned Bk. Wks. 1039/9, I shat in this aispidon bet wane 
hym and me, be content for this ones . , to cal him mayster 
Masker, 1553 Bale Vocacyon in Hart. Mite. (Malh.) 1. 33 1 
As great dyspycyons were among the Jewes at Rome con- 
cerning Paule. 

Diipieoe (disprs), v. Also 5 dea*. [ad. OF. 
Jnt>iece-r, mod. F. depttcer ( 1 4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
tiles-, Dih- 1 + piece, Piece.] trans. To divide into 
pieces ; tu cut or tear to pieces. 
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. c 1477 CAXTON Jason 103 'Hie body he dispieced by membres. 
,1480 — Ovids Met. xiii. vii, He murdryd the chylde . . and 
despieced in pieces & cable hym into the see. 1885 G. M ere- 
dith Diana II. iv. 103 It lay dispieced like a pulled rug. 
Dispieroe, obs. var. of Dihfekhk v. 

Dlsplght, -i]t, obs. forms of Dehpite. 
tnupiu, v. Obs. [f. di- ~ Dis- 1 + til’lLL v ] 
trans . To spill, shed. 

icrr World h Child in Had. Dodshy I. 951 For I have 
boldly blood full piteously dUptiled. 

Dispirit (disprrit), v . Formerly also dis- 

spirit. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive of spirit. 

+ 1- trans. To deprive of essential quality, vigour, 
or force { to weaken to deprive of animation ; to 
deprive (liquor) of its spirit, to render fiat. Obs. 

1847 M ay Hist. Part. t. vii. 73 They woulde vaporatc and 
di*.*pirit the power and vigour of Religion. 1880 Siiarmock 
Vegetables 1 39 The fruit, by the Ions of the natural seed, would 
be very much dispirited. 1885 Boyle Salub. Air 40 If the 
Bottle* were not kept well-siopt, they [corpu*clcbl would 
in a short time vanish, and leave the Liquor dispirited. 1897 
Collier Ess. Mor, „S ubj. u. (1700)38 He that nus dispirited 
himself by a Debauch. 1713 C’rtss Winlhelska Mite . 
Poems 9 Trail all jour pikes dispirit every drum, Ye silent, 
ye dejected Men of War. 

2 . To lower the spirits of ; to make despondent, 
discourage, dishearten, depress. 

1847 [see Dispirited]. 173a Gay in Swift's Lett . (1768) 
11. 151, I find myself dispirited, for want of having some 
pursuit. 1759 Koukrtson Hist, Scot. I. v. 382 A blow so 
Fatal and untxpected dispirited the party. 1790-1811 Oimvk 
Devil upon j .Sticks in Eng. 11817) VI. 393 To dispirit the 
sufferer from future exertions. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) II. viii. 360 One bide t was cheered and the other 
dispirited by an unlooked-for incident, 
t 3. To extract and transfuse the * spirit * or es- 
sence of. Obs. rare. 

164a Fuller Holy 4 Pro/. St. in. xviii, 200 Proportion an 
lioures meditation to an liourcs rendinq of a staple aiUhour. 
This make* a man master of his learning, and dispirits the 
book into the Scholar. 

Dispirited (dispi rited),/*//, a. [f. prcc. + *1)1.] 
f 1 . Deprived of ita essential quality or vigour ; 
destitute of spirit or animation, spiritless. Obs. 

at 66 o Hammond Wks. IV. Pref. (R.), Religious office* .. 
degenerating into heartless dispirited recitations, a 1700 
B. K. Did. Cant. Crow, Paltd \ Flat, Dispirited, or Dead 
Drink. *737 Bracken Farriery Itu/r. (1757) 1 1. in The 
Blood becomes so viscid, poor, and dispirited. 1738 Whii* 
worth Acc. Russia 5 The Laplanders and Samoiedes being 
too heavy and dispirited. 

2 . Cast into or characterized by low spirits; 
discouraged, disheartened, dejected. 

1647 Tram* Comm , 1 Thest. v, 14 The dispirited, faint- 
hearted. sick and sinking. 1717 Pope Lot. to Blount 27 
Nov., My Mother is in that dispirited Stale of Resignation. 
1741 Middleton Cicero 11. xi. 4^7 A few unarmed, dispirit cd 
men. 185a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tam's C. xxxii, 290 He turned 
back and caught a glance nt the dispirited faces behind him. 

Hence Di8pl*rlt«dlj adv . ; X>l«pi‘rlt#dn6*B. 
1854 tr. Sender/ s Curia Pol. 175 A defatigation and 
dispiritedness will accompany that oppression. 1873 H. 
Stubbk Vind. Dutch War 4 The decay of Trade, the dis- 
piritednex* of the English. 1733 Cmkynk Eng. Malady 11. 

§ 3 (1734) »o8 Opiates . . wnen their Force Is worn off .. 
leave a Lowness, Dispiritedness, and Anxiety. 1864 Web- 
ster, Dis/iritedly . 1889 Temple Bar Mag. Feb. x86, * I do 
not know 1 , .said the lad dispiritedly. 

DiftpiTiting, ppl . a. [f. as prec. + -ino *.] 
That dispirits ; disheartening, depressing. 

1733 Cheynk Eng. Malady 11. ix. { 1 0734) 906 The Symp- 
tom * may be so dispiriting and painful. 1799-1805 S. 
Turner Auglo^Sajc. I. iv. vi. 31 3 That dispiriting belief, 
which men on the eve of great conflicts sometimes experience, 
that he should not survive it. 187# Miss Braddon Ta 
Bitter End xvii, Even though London-bridge terminus was 
a somewhat dirty and dispiriting place to arrive at. 

Hence DiEpi ritingly adv. 

1 88s H. C Merivalk Faucitof B. 1 . 1. iv. 67 Little enough 
of their influence, however, seemed to fall dixpiritingly upon 
Daisy and Guy. 

Dlftpi*ritmexit. [f. Dispirit v. 4 -ment.] 
The state of being dispirited; dbheartenment ; 
depression of spirits. 

i8#7 Carlvl* Germ . Romance IV. W. Mcister 350 A 
spirit of dUpiritmeru. 1830— Richter Mi#c. (1872) III. 
25 Some with their modesty and quiet endurance combining 
a sickly dispirit ment. 1830 — in Froude L\feK 1882) II. 116, 

1 look ..forward to a life of poverty, toil and dispiritment. 
1843 — Past ff Pr. 111. xiii. 293 You honestly, .quit a most 
muddy confused coil, .of sorrows, dispiritments and contra- 
diction*. 1866 Lowrll Lessing Pr. Wks. 1890 II. 307 What 
he wrote under the dispiritment of failure. 

+ Dispirituariity. nonce-word. Obs. rare. [Dih- 
9.] An unspiritual or worldly act 
,1884 H. More Answer 94 If they do not repent of these 
immoralities or Dispirituahtics, if I may so speak, 
f Dispi’ritude. Obs. [f. Dispirit, after solici- 
tude, decrepitude , etc.] Dispirited condition. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XXII. 519 Considering 
how general was the dispiritude of his troops. 18*4 — 
Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 30 Infidels have complained that 
the Christian religion . .drives men into dispiritude. 
Displse, obs. form of Dkhpihb. 

Displt, -it©, -itt, obs. forms of Despite, 
SiffpiteOtUi (dispi-tios), a. [A revival or con- 
tinuation of the 16th c. dispiteous , variant of Dbh- 
pitbous (q.v. for earlier instances), related to 
despite ; but in later use analysed its i. Dis- 10 4 
Piteous.] Pitiless, merciless, 


DISPLA.CSMISNT. 

sSoj W. S. Robb A wadis 8a The felon wreck'd dispiteous 
wrong and shame. sStS Todd. Dis/itsous, malicious* 
furious. 1S4M Blackw. Mag. LVII. 638 This dispiteous 
and abominable tyrant. S863MRS. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. 
xiv. 357 The wages he receives are as dispiteous, for he is 
devoured by a beast. 1865 Swinburne Poems 4 Ball., 
Phssdra 81 The most dispiteous out of all the gods. 

Hence Dispi tsously adv , ; X>lspi t#oasn«s«. 
1818 Todd, Dispiteously , maliciously, without pity. s88t 
Rossetti It at. Poets , Mazseo di Ricco 57 Certes, it was of 
love's dispiteousness That I must set my life On thee. 

Dispitesoun, var. Dihputihoun, disputation. 
Diepitoue, -uoua, -1 y: see Dehittous. 
Displace (displ/‘*s), v. [ad. OF. desplaccr 
(15th c. iu Hatz.-Darm.), mod.K. diplacer to dis- 
place, f. des Dih- 1,4 + plan sh., placer to place.] 

1 . trans . To remove or shift from its place ; to 

put out of the proper or usual place, (y In quot. 
1551, To transpose.) . 

1551 T. Wilson Logicke (1580) 78" By conuersion of the 
Propositions, and by dixplacyng the same, scltyng one in 
ail others steed c. 1553 — Rnet. (1580) 303 Ihe whtchc 
wordes bey ng altered or displaced, the figure straight dooeth 
lose his name. 1577 B. Googe He re slack's H uso. iv. (1386) 
187 b, Cut away part of the Connies .. which you must do 
with a very sharpe knife, for feare of displacing the rest 
of the Coame*. 16x1 Shake. Cymb. iv. ii. xaa [He] swore. . 
heel’d [ahe’d] .. Displace our heads, where (thanks the 
Gods) they grow, And set them on Luds-Towne. *781 
Cowpkr Expostulation 358 Thy diadem displaced, thy 
sceptre gone. 1837 Wmrwell Hist. Induct. Sc* (1857) L 
151 [The moon) may be displaced by this cause to the 
amount of twice her own breadth. 

+ b* fid* * 1 o remove, banish. Obs . 

1580 Sidnky Ps. xxxix. vi, All t yet from me left thy 
plagues be displac'd. 1596 Spenser Hymns Heavenly Love 
264 All other loves . . Thou must renounce and utterly dis* 
place. 1805 Siiakr. Macl. 111. iv. 109. 1875 Hobbes udyss. 
Mil. 64 When their thirst and hunger was displac’d. 

2 . To remove from a position, dignity, or office. 

*553 T, Wileon Rhet. (1580) 68 When God striketh the 

mightie .. and displaceth those that were highly placed. 
1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M, (1596) 6/1 King Solomon displaced 
Alnathar the high precst. 1887 in Magit. Coll. 4 James II 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 98 To place, or displace. Members of 
Colleges. 1709 Stkkle Taller No. 84 r 4 With a Design 
to displace them, in case I find their Titles defective. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. ^56 Enjoining him . . to displace 
all the Popish officers who held commands under him. *852 
Stocoukler Milit, F.ncycl,, Officers are sometimes displaced 
from a particular regiment in consequence of misconduct, 
but they are at liberty to serve in any other corps. 

3 . To oust (something) from Its place and occupy 
it instead : a. to put something else in the place 
of ; b. to take the place of, supplant, 1 replace \ 

a. [*887 Milton P. L. t. 473 Gods Altar to disparage 
and displace For one of Syrian mode.] 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India 111. 458 To displace by regular garrisons the 
troops of the Thakurs. 1853 Sir H, Douglas Milit, Bridges 
41 'I he desideratum i*, to dinplace as much water, with as 
little weight of vessel as possible. 

b. [1634 Milton Comas 560 A soft and solemn -breathing 
sound . . stole upon the air, that even Silence . . wished she 
might Deny her nature, and be never more, Still to be so 
displaced.] 1774 Goldsm. N at. Hist. (1776 ) I. 188 A cork, 
a snip, a buoy, each buries itself a bed on the surface of the 
water ; this bed may be considered as so much water dis- 
placed. 1831 Landner Hydrost. viii. 157 A body when it 
floats in a liquid, displaces a quantity of the liquid equal 
to its own weight. 1889 A. R. Wallace Danvintsm 29 In 
three years . . this weed . . absolutely displaced every other 
plant on the ground. 

Displaceable (displ^-bib’l), a. [f. prcc. + 
-ablbTJ Capable of being, or liable to be, dis- 
placed. 

1878 Boyle in Phil. Tram. XI. 806 Its parts were .. 
easily displaceable by the subtile permeating matter. s8to 
Bkntham Packing (1821) 43 A Board .. piud, placed, and 
displaceable by tne servants of the crown. 1879 I. M. 
Duncan Led. Dis. Wotnen i. (1889) 3 It may be mobile or 
floating, or it may be merely displaceable. 

Hence DUpXaotfttol litjr. 

s88s Nature XXVI. 593 The classification of surfaces 
according to the displaceability of their geodetic triangles. 
Diftplaotd (displ^*8t), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ed LJ Removed from its place ; put out of place ; 
deposed : see the verb. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ep. Ded. 8 There be . . many 
displaced words. 18*3 Eli.is Mem, Gordon x8 To retain 
the head of the bone in its displaced situation. 1839 G, Bird 
Nat. Philos. 90 Archimedes, .discovered that a body, when 
immersed in a fluid, loses a portion of its weight equal to 
that of the displaced fluid. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 
II. is No mention was made of the displaced visir. 

Displacement (displ^’smSnt). ff Displace 
v. 4 -mb nt : cf. OF. displacement , moa.F. diplace - 
nunt , perh. the Immediate source of sense 1.] 
The act of displacing or fact of being displaced. 

L Removal from an office or dignity ; deposition. 
(The earliest sense, but somewhat rare.) 

iSts Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. xvi. 1 44 His displacement 
from the Regency of Franc#. >797 w - Tayloe in Monthly 
Rev. XXIII. 570 Without the least intention of carrying 
their schemes farther than the displacement of their adver- 
saries. stay Tool*. Smith Parish 91 Election, displace- 
ment, and fresh election depend on the Parish only, 

2 . Removal of a thing from its place ; potting 
oat of place ; shifting, dislocation. 

i8o|W. Taylor in Anm, Rev. 1.320 Change of air, removal, 
displacement, seem to be efficient remedies. i84sA.Twexoie 
Preset ♦ Mod. HI. 380 When the displacement is very con- 
siderable, the functions of the heart may be much embar- 
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DISPLAY, 


DISPLACIN’ CB. 

raftttd. t86s Kinolakb Crimea (x8t8) L xv. 354 Occasioned 
by some Accidental displacement or words* xmo Haughton 
Phyt. Gee*, ii. 4 6 net*, A vertical displacement of the strata. 

o» Phvsics. The amount by which anything is 
displaced; the difference or geometrical relation 
between the initial position of a body and its posi- 
tion at some subsequent instant. 

*837 Whs well Hiss, Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 150 The dis- 
placement of the sun by parallax » so smalt that [etc.]. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1 . 1 go We may con- 
alder the whole motion as made up of successive elementary 
displacements. 

O. Thermo met/ y. (See quot.) 

>871 B. Stewart Heat I as It is found that thermometers 
are liable to an alteration of their zero points, especially 
when the bulb lias been tilled not long before graduation . . 
This displacement may in the course of years amount to 
about x° (J. 

d. Piled r. (See quota.) 

t88t Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. 1 . 64 Electric displace- 
ment is a movement of electricity in the same sense us the 
transference of a definite quantity of electricity through 
a wire iA a movement of electricity. 1885 Watson & Bur- 
Bl'kY Electr . <4 Magn. 1. 1 958. 1895 Silvanuk Thompson 
Electr. 4 Magn. | 57 Displacement. Whenever electric 
forces act on a dielectric, tending to drive electricity in at 
one side and out at the other . . the quantity of electricity 
which has apparently been transferred . . was called by 
Maxwell * the displacement'. Ibid, i 516 Experiment 
proves that displacement-currents, while they last, set up 
magnetic fields around them ; just as connexion-currents 
ana conduction-currents do. 

3 * Removal of a thing by substitution of some- 
thing else in its place ; * replacement \ 

i860 Gladstone fuv. Mundl iil (1869) 100 There must 
have been a great displacement of the Pclusgic vocabulary. 

1880 Libr. Univ . Knead. IX. 297 The displacement of 
human labor through . . machinery. 

b. Hydrostatics. The displacing of a liquid by 
a body immersed in or floating on it : the amount 
or weight of fluid so displaced by a floating body, 
c. g. a ship. Centre of displacement ; see Centre 
sb. 16. 

i8oa~ig Rees Cycl. s. v. Shipbuilding (L.), To ascertain 
the centre of displacement, or centre ot gravity, of the 
immersed part of a ship’s bottom. 1833 Marry at P. Simple 
xiii, He was always talking about centres of gravity, 
displacement of fluid, and Lord knows what. 1869 Sir 
E. J. Rkkd Our Iron-Clad Ships iv.71 The dimensions and 
outside form of a ship determine her displacement. 1876 
W. H. G. Kingston Brit. Navy 535 Her total length is 
390 feet . . with a displacement of 1 1,407 tons. 

O. Pharm . The process of obtaining an extract 
of a substance by pouring over it successive quan- 
tities of a menstruum until nil the soluble mattcis 
are extracted : - Percolation. 

1883 Syd. Soc . Lex.. Displacement .. In Pharmacy, the 
term is used in the same sense as Percolation . . D. appa- 
ratus, a means of obtaining extracts, whether aqueous or 
alcoholic. < The body is pulverised, and then partially ex. 
hausted with a liquid, which is replaced by an additional 
quantity of the same, or of another liquid. 

t Biaplaxence. Obs. [ad.med \*.displac?ntia, 
f. Dis- 4 4 - placentia pleasantness 1 cf. OK. desplai - 
sance, mod.F. dtp*. It. dispiacenza . The cl.L. word 
was displiccntia , whence Displicenck.] = next: 
the reverse of complacence. 

c 1490 Mirour Saluacloun 1439 With dtsplacens of all 
synne and hertly contrycionne. 1668 Wii.kins Real Char. 
999 Displacence, Sorrow, Grief, Discomfort. 168a Sir T, 
Brown b Ckr. Mor . in. | 5 Rake not up envious displocences 
at things successful unto others. 

DiiplaCincy (displrt’sSnsi). Now rare or 
Obs. Tf. as prcc. : see -knot. See also Dibpli- 
cency.j The fact or condition of being displeased 
with something ; displeasure, dissatisfaction, dis- 
like. (The reverse of complacency .) 

J . Smith Set. Disc. x. iii. 503 Their hatred of the 
devil is commonly nothing else but an inward displaccncy 
of nature against something entitled by the devil's name. 
1*54 Warren Unbelievers 90s His divine displaccncy again* t 
their sms. 1771 Wesley Irks. (1872) VI. 18 Feeling a dis- 
placency at every offence against God. 1839 1 - Taylor 
Logic in Theol. 59 The infant has made himself the object 
of complacency or of displacency, according to his original 
dispositions or hi* individual character, 

Di>plM«nt (<lisplf ,, sJnt) ) a. rare. [f. Pis- 
PLACBNCE, after complacent : cf. OF. desplaisant , 
Displeasant.] Feeling or marked by displeasure: 
the reverse of complacent. 

iSjjp I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 62 These emotions . . be- 
coming either complacent or displacettt. 

Displa*oer. [f. Displace + -eh >.] 

1 . One who or that which displaces. 

1388 J. Udall Demons tr. Discip . (Arb.) 73 If the ministers 
that bee vtually displaced, be called of God . . if it cause 
the displacers to be esteemed enemies to the Gospel!. 1607 
Schol Disc, mgst . Antichr. il v. 10 Establishes of that 
which is good, and displacers of that which is evilt. 

2 . Pharm. An apparatus for obtaining an extract 
by Displacement (3 c); a percolator. 

\Wh%Syd. Soc. Lex., Displacer , a synonym of Percolator. 

9 iflpla A Cailg. sb. [f. Displace 4- -ino *,] 
The action of toe verb Displace ; removal from 
its place; deposition. 

ini T. Wilson Lsgihe (1567) 8s *» In the dluidyng. and 
di^lacing of the same. MB Stvbrbs Anal. Abus. 11. (1889) 
84 Author) tie for his displacing, and placing of another that 
M more able. iSaS in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1859 ) I. 403 More 


such displacing* and alterations haw by his means hap- 
pened. 1634 Ln. Orrery Parthen. (1676) 310 Phanasdei* 
displacing gave him the invitation to invade us. 

attrib. 1I04 tVrstm. Gas. 30 May a/i That displacing 
process which sounds so easy in political economy. In life, 
when you are squeezed out of one employment . .you do not 
find It so simple to slide into another groove. 

Di*placing, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4* -ing -.] 
That displaces : see the verb. 

1 86a F. H all Hindu Philos. Syst. 87 note^ That one such 
quality may displace another, their theory is, that the dis- 
placing quality must lemain with the quality displaced 
during the last moment of the subsistence of the latter. 
>887 F Herman Norm, Cony. (18761 i. i. 9 Some knowledge 
of the condition of the displaced nation is necessary to 
understand the position of the displacing nation. 
Displ&nt (displcrnO, v. [ml. OF. des planter 
*=Sp. desplantar , It. dispiantare Romanic *dis- 
plant lire, for L. deplan tare, i, Dk- I. 6, Din- + 
plantdre to plant.] 

1. trans. 1 o take up or remove (a plant) from 
the ground ; to uproot. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. dc W. 1495) 11. 956 a/! 
A tree whicho is ofte dysnlauntcd & trans|»ortcd from one 
groundc to an other may here no fruyte, 1633 R. Holton 
Coin/. Afft. Consc. xv. 79 A strong and mightie Oake 
which no storme or tempest can displant or overthrow. 17*3 
Hradley Earn. Diet . s. v. Saffron C m us, After these Hull»s 
arc displanted the Gardiner must be sure to keep them 
. .Three Weeks without replanting them. 1800 Trans. So< . 
Encourag. Arts XVIII. 99 When the hops arc displanted. 

1 2 . To remove (a person) from his settled 
position ; to dislodge (people) from their settle- 
ments or country ; spec, to undo the settlement or 
establishment of (a ‘plantation 9 or colony). Obs. 

159a Siiakr. Rom. tf JhI. iii. iii. 59 Disulant a Towne, 
reuerse a Princes Doome. 1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 6i<;/i One of the occasions by which all those coun- 
ties, which . . had bene planted with English, were 
shortly displanted and lost. 1603 Hikron Short Dial. 49 
Almost 300 preachers are already cythcr displanted, in- 
hibited, or under . . censure. 1613 G. Sand vs J rav. 39 The 
. Greeks had planted eertaine Colonies thereabout, and 
displanted the barbarous. 1630 J. Mu sg rave Grievances 
of North. Co. 27 All Israel . . were displanted, and carried 
away into captivity. 1660 F. Hhookr tr. l.e Bland s 7 rav. 
370 A Colony, .in Dariana, displanted for the unsoundnessc 
of the ayre. 

1 3 . fig. a. To root up, eradicate ; b. to supplant. 

1603 H. Crosse Virtues Commit*. ( 1 878^ y8 Othcis . . dis- 
plant all good order established. 161s T. Taw.or Coin in. 
7 'itus i. 6 He must . . displant vices, and plant the contrarie 
vertues. 16x4 Massinger Reucgado 111. 1, Some other hath 
displnntcd me, With her dishonour. <1x618 Mr me A post. 
Lot. limes (1641) 83 Three of these .. should the Anti- 
christian home depresse and dlsplnnt, to advance himsclfe. 
lienee Displanting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*604. Shaks. Oth. 11. t. 983 By the displanting of Cassio. 
18x6 H. Gornold in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. 11. II. 90 
The stock which I am tycd to purchase vndcr painc of 
displanting. 1793 Bradley Earn. Dht. ». v. 7'u(ip, 'Fake 
a Gardiners displanting Groove, and thrust it into the 
Ground. 1717 Bailey vol. 11 , Displanting Scoop, an 
Instrument to take up Plants with Earth about them. 

+ Diaplanta-tion. Obs. [f. J.rec. after Plant- 
ation.] The action or fact of displanting; the 
removal of a plantation or colony. 

16x4 Raleigh /list. IVorlti 1. 461’hc Edenites in Thclassnr 
.. whose displantation Srnachcrib vnunted of. Ibid. v. ii. 
I 8. 603 The Boij . . feared the like displantation. 
t Dl*pla*ty v. Obs. f Dis- 6 or 7 a.] trans. 
To do out of its plats or plaits, to unplait. 

xd«7 Hakewell Apol. (1630) 419 Which of these would not 
rather choose that the state . . should be in combustion 
then hix haire should bee dixplattcd T 

Display (displ^O, v. Forms : 5 desplay, 
dy splay, 6 displeigh. fi. 5 6 des-, dysploy. 
[a. OF. despleier {-pltcr, - ployer ),»» Pr. dcsplegar , 
-pleiar, Sp, desplegar , It. dispiegare I., displicdie 
to scatter, disperse, (in late and med.L.) to unfold. 
See also the doublet Deploy, and aphetic Splay. 

In OF .displicarc became orig. in inf. d cipher ; in ionic 
forms ax 3 sing. pres, dap lei * ; whence by subxcq. confusion 
of tonic and atonic forms despleier , later desploier , des - 
(loyer ; examples of all these French varieties exbt in Eng. 
in pty f ploy, apply, comply, imply . deploy , employ ; the 
forms m - ploy being from Central OF., or later F.] 

1 . trans . To unfold, expand, spread out ; to un- 
furl (a banner, sail). Now Obs. exc. as influenced 
by sense 3, and understood as * to unfold to view * 
(a banner or the like\ 

[isos Britton ji. xxii. f 4 Si la disseUine fust fete a banere 
de*pia£, ou as chcvaus covertz.] c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 
(1810) 9 I ne . .displayed his banere. & went to )st bataile. 
c 1430 Lydo. Min. Poems. (Percy Soc.) 6 Ther yssed outc 
empresses thre. ' 1 ’hcire here displayed, c 1460 Em are 97 The 
cloth was dixplayed none. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 96 
To sprede ana dysploye ihe sayles. c 1300 Me In sine x xl 131 
And made hys banere to be dyxployed abrode. 1389 N. 
Licheeield tr. Castankeda's Cong. Jn. Ind. xxxvi. 88 There 
was displaide a flagge in the top of the Factorie. 1390 
SrENSBR F. Q. 111. ii. 47 The old-woman carefully displayd 
The clothes about her round with busy ayd. x8ax G. Sandvs 
OvldPs Met. iv. (1696) 86 With Doret display'd, the golden 
Palace shines. 1636 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 959 
[He] dtsplaid his sails to a prosperous west wind. 1699 
Bentley Boyle Led. ao8 Elaxtick . . particles, that have a 
continual tendency and endeavour to expand and display 
themselves. 17*8 Pope Dune. xu. 71 See .. her sable flag 
display'd. 1894 C N. Rorwron Brit. Flat 97 A flag was 
to be displayed on the dlscovety of a supposed enemy at sea. 
intr. (for reff). 157a R. H, tr. Lav at crus Ghost a 4 


Spir. (1596) 81 When., their ensignes will not diqdate 
nbroade but fold about the sunder- beaten headv. 

t b. Mil. To spread out [troops) so as to form 
a more extended line ; ■•Deploy’ v. 2. Obs. 

138s Saviir Agrit, (i6te) 108 Agricola. . fearing IcM hce 
should bee assailed on the front and flankes both at one 
instant, displayed his army in length. 1381 ~ 7 'mitus % 
Hist. tv. xxxv. (1591) 196 Fought with troupes displayed out 
thinndy in length, xoxo Holland Camden * s Brit, 1. 151 
I he Englishmen, .display their ranks and. .press hard upon 
their enemies. xSat Ckarr 7 'echnot. Diet,, To display 
{Mil.) in French difloyer, to extend the from of a column. 

2 . To lay or place (a man or animal) with the 
limbs extended; to extend (a limb, wing, etc.) 
spec, in Her . : see Displayed a. 

c xiao R. Hrunnr Mcdit. 640 Toward ke cros hys bak he 
layer, And hys real armes outo he d y splay de. 1486 Bh. 
.St. Albans Itv iija, Display the wynge esefy and nolde it 
bclwene the ij partes of the loofe. 1330 Hilary Pn’mer in 
Three Primefs (1848) 398 C) Ixird which hast displayed 
thine hands and feet, and all thy body on a cross lor our 
sins. x«gx Spfnksm Virg. Gnat 240 Sleep oppressed him, 

I Hsplaid on ground. Ibuf. 336 '1 hou . . Thy careles limbs in 
loose sleep dost display. 

+ b. Carving. 'The technical term for : To carve 
(a crane\ Obs, 

<1470*111 Hors, SkepcOfG. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxh. repr.) 
U A crane dinplavd, a oecok disfigured. 1^13 Bit. A *1- 
uynge in Babets Bit, 267 1 lysplaye that crane. T ake a crane, 
and vnfoldc his leggcs, and cut ol his wyngex by the loytites. 
X804 Farley Lond. Ait Cookery (ed. 10) 993. 

absot. 1711-14 Spectator (J.), He carves, displays, and 
cuts up to a wondor. 

8. To open up or expose to view, exhibit to the 
eyes, show. 

xj. . Gain. 4 Gr. Knt . 955 liir brest & hlr bryxt |>rote bare 
displayed Schon xhyrer pen stmwe. <1430 I.ypg. Mm. 
Poems (1840) 161 (Matz.)l)isplaieih hir ciown geyn Phcbus 
bemys brinte. 1391 Shaks. 1 lien, VI, 1. ii. 77, 1.. 
to dunnes parching heat display'd my cheekes. 169s 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 044 By this 
means.. the Grain-Gold, upon all the Gold Coast .. is dis- 
play'd. 1767 Sir W. Jones Seven l ouut. Poems 11777) 46 
l’li alluring stream, That through the grove display'd a 
silver gleam. s86x M. Pattison Ess, (1889) I. 43 Round the 
apartment .. was displa>ed in close array the silver and 
(tewter plate. 1884 Boutrll Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xix. 
301 More recently the Royal Banner has always displayed 
the Arms of England. 

b. Printing. To make more prominent (a word , 
line, etc.) by using larger type, wider spacing, etc. 
1688 [vee Display so. 5). 

4 . To unfold or exhibit to other sente", to ob- 
servation generally, or to the mind. + a. To gi\c 
utterance to, pour fox th, utter. Obs. 

*58o Sidney Ps. xxvii. vii, Hearc, l.ord, when I my vuue 
display. X638 Sir 'J*. Hkrui ri I'rav. (ed. 2) 210 A thou- 
sand warbling Notes thy throat dUplaycs. 

b. To exhibit, make manifest, cause to be ob- 
served or perceived. 

1373 Lanf.ham Let, (1871) 12 At last the Altitonant dis- 
pleas me his mayn poour. 1613 Qi ari fs Embl. 11. 1 . (1718) 
66 Thy busie hands address Iheir laliour to display. x66o 
Boyle Nnv Exp. Phys . Mech. xvii. 115 The. .Air. sufficing 
. to display a considerable pressure upon the surface of the 
Mercury. 1789 Sir W. Jonkh Arcadia Poems (1777) 107 
The curling eglantines display’d . . an nromatick shade. 1874 
Green .Short Hist. vii. f 7. 415 The new English drama . 
was beginning to display its wonderful powers. 1883 
Month. Exam. 16 June 4/7 I he same insubordination was 
displayed still more offensively. 

5 . csp. To exhibit ostentatiously ; to show off, 
make a show of. 

x6t8 E AKLK Microcosm,. Bold forward Man (Arb.) 47 
These few good parts hee has, hee is no niggard in display- 
ing. 1639 B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 126 Many great 
Divines were fain to display their eloquence. X709 Pope Lss. 
on Criticism 329 The sparks with awkward vanity display 
What the fine gentleman wore yestciday. 1719 Builkr 
Scrrn. Wks. 1874 II. 47 Their business in coming into 
company, .(isl to display themselves. X799 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 37 p 8 That part of bis discourse in which he most 
endeavoured to display his imagination. 

t b. intr. (for ; cf.) To make a great show or 
display ; to act in an ostentatious manner. Obs. 

1603 i Shake. Lear 11. iv, 41 The fellow which .. Displatd 
so saucily against your Highnesse. 

0 . trans. To disclose, reveal, or show, uninten- 
tionally or incidentally ; to allow to lie seen or 
perceived, to betray. 

x6or Marston Ant. 4 Mel. fix. Wks. 1856 I. 32 If you 
are but soene. Your armes display you ; therefore nut them 
off. .6jaJ.H ay ward lr. Blondes Erotnena 171 He began 
to dimriay. .some token of suspition. 1796 H. Hunt™ tr. 

; St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 568 All the variety of 
' colours which flowers display. 1833 J. H. Newman Hist. 
.94.(1873) II. l iii. 146 A grand entertainment, which dis- 
played loth the barbarism and the magnificence of the 
Asiatic. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 104 Having dis- 
played your ignorance of the nature of courage. 

t 7 . To set forth in representation or narrative ; 
to depict, describe, exhibit ; to set forth at large, 
expound ; to unfold (a tale). Obs. or arch. 

1706-31 Tindal Rapids Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvii. 136 To 
display in a few words the Elogy of this illustrious queen. 
1730 Johnson Rambler No. 79 P 8 The princes were once 
displaying their felicity, and each boasting the advantages 
of his own dominions. 1966 Pennant Zool. (1768) 1 . Prct. 9 
The admirable Linnaeus has displayed them [arguments] 
at lam in an oration. x8os Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (18s 6) 1 . 900 Zealous to display every proof of the king'4 
1 greatness of mind. 1808 Scott warm. iv. ii, He . . did his 
I tale display. 
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f8. Med, To disperse, dissipate. Obs, [Cf. L. 
displicare , Varro.J 

*007 Toihr xxFourd. fittts/xj 165$) 84 The fat of this beast 
is reserved by some for heating, softening, and displaying 
tumours in the fltsh. Ibid. *04 The Use of this by reason 
it is very hot, is to display Ulcers and tumors in wounds. 

U 9 . To discover, get sight of, descry. [In 
Spenser and his imitators ; as if 4 to unfold to one’s 
own view \] Oh. 

1590 Spknh eh F. Q, 11. xii. 7 6 They . . did at last display 
That wanton Lady, with her lover. c j6ii Chapman Iliad 
xt. 7s He. .from his seat took pleasure to display The city 
vo adorn'd with tow’rs. 1615 — Odyts . v. 350 He might 
display The shady hills of the Phaeacian shore. 

Display* v sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The act of displaying or unfolding to view or 
to notice ; exhibition, manifestation. 

a 1680 Cilanvi ll (I.), A glorious display of the highest 
form of created exceflencies. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 
305 p 5 At this display of riches every eye immediately 
Hparklcd. 1767 Junius Lett. xxv. «i6 You were not quite 
indifferent to the display of your literary qualifications. 
>8*3 Rutter Fonthill 8 A too sudden display of the colossal 
dimensions, .of the Abbey, 1833 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. 
(1873) II. 1. 1 . 4 The display of horsetails at the gate of the 
Palace is the Ottoman signal of war. x8*8 Froudk Hist. 
Fug. HI. xiv, 193 An occasion for the display of his powers. 

+ b. The act of setting forth descriptively ; 
a description. Oh . 

«S$3 Sii’hbes (tit If) The > Second part of the Anatomie of 
Abuses, containing The display of Corruptions with a per. 
feet description ofsuch imperfections. x6xoGuillim (title) 
Display 01 Heraldry. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). Display , 
particular Explication, a iitq Sharp Sertn. I. v. (R.), 
For th« more lively display of him . . it will be fit that we 
represent him a little more particular under those several 
respects and capacities, in which his uprightness is princi- 
pally seen and expressed. 

2 . An exhibition, a show ; a proceeding or occa- 
sion consisting in the exhibiting of something. 

i«*S. Glanvili. Scepsis Set. iv. Pref. (R.), Some grains 
must be allow'd to a rhetorical display, which will not bear 
the rigour of a critical survey. 1789 Cowrr.R Queen's Visit 
Lena. 10 (17 March) Twas hard to tell of streets or squares 
Which formed the chief display. 1831 Bkkwster Nat . 
Magic I. (1833) 6 The optical display which hallowed their 
ancient temples. 1845 Florist's Jrnl. 278 The display of 
dahlias, .was most excellent. im 3 Gladstone In Glasg<nu 
Weekly Her. 9 June 1/7 Constant parades and military dis- 
plays with bands and flags. 1886 A. Winchkll Walks Cecil. 
Field a 10 Some of our most splendid meteoric displays. 

9 . Show, ostentation. 

*8x6 Byron Parisiua xvii, He died, as erring man should 
die, Without display, without parade. 1818 Emerson 
Nature, Lit . Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . 214 Fatal to the man 
«f letters, fatal to man. is the lust of display. 1870 — Sac. 
4 Sold .. Domestic Li/e Ibid. III. 43 A house kept to the 
end of display is impossible to all but a few women. 

4 . Printing. The selection anil arrangement of 
types so as to call attention to important parts of 
the subject matter: used in regara to title-pages 
and advertisements. 

1804 I. Johnson Typographia II. 588 An alteration In the 
method of display and a new mode in the arrangement of 
the matter, became now very general. 

6. Comb., as display-letter, -type, a letter or type 
used for displaying printed matter ; cf. 4 above ; 
display-stand, a stand, rack, shelf, etc. for 
displaying goods; display-work (see auot.). 

x888 Jacobi Printers Foe. 32 Display work, Type dis. 
played, such as titles, headings, and jobbing work, is thus 
termed to distinguish it from ordinary solid composition. 

Di0play*able, a. rare, [(. as prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being displayed. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. (PA (1865) IV. xu. xi. 265 Belleisle dis- 
played, so far as displayable, his magnificent Diplomatic Ware. 

Displayed (diapl^d),///. a. Also 4-d das-, 
dys-, -pUued(e, -play it, -plaid, -pleyd. [-kd i.j 

1 . Unfolded, unfurled, spread open to view. 

c 14x3 Wvntoun Cron. vm. xxxix. 32 A Rade of were He 
made wyth display id Banere. 1603 Knolles Hist . Tnrkes 
(1638) 207 The displaced ensign**. t6a$ K. Lono tr. 
Barclays Argents in, iii. 153 Opening now their displayed 
Pedigrees. 1840 Milton Rikon . Wks. 1738 I. 365 Fought 
against him with display’d Banners in the Field. 

b. Expanded, as wings, leaves etc. 

*376 LvrR Dodoens tit. xvii. 319 TTie leaves are lyke 
desplayed winces. 1848 Boyle Seraph. Lave (1660) 44 The 
Coy delusive Plant, .shrinks in its displayed leaves. 

f o. Lying supine with the limbi extended. 
a 1400 Octouian 1516 Well many Sarsyns , , ley dyspleyd. 
c 1483 Digby Myst . iv. 313 This displnicd body. 1391 [see 
Display v. aj. 1847 Cleveland Poems , Smectymnuus 90. 

2 . Her. Having the wings expanded : said of a 
bird of prey used as a bearing. Also with wings 
displayed : see quot, 1883. 

c 1400 Sowdous Bab. 190 An Egle of goolde abrode dis- 
played. a 1490 Botoner I tin. (1778) 164 Ung egle displayed 
de argent. 137* Bossewkll A rmorie 11. 60b, The fielde U 
of the Topaze, a Basiliske displayed, Ktneraude, cristed, 
Saphire. 1788 Porny Heraldry (1787) 170 Three Eaglets 
displayed, points of their wings penaent, Or. 1830 Robson 
Brit . Herald 111 . Gloss., Displayed recur sani , or ttr giant. 
the wings crossing each other ; sometimes termed backward 
displayed ', the wings crossing. Displayed foreshortened. 
eagles, etc. thus borne, are depicted flying straight forward 
towards you, so as no part but the roundness of the head 
and body is seen, with the pinion of the wings extended, 
it 8e CutiSAMs Her. vi. 91 The Heraldic student must bear 
in mind the difference between An Eagle displayed and 
An Eagle with wings displayed ; when the latter term Is 
employed, the Bird is supposed to be |>erched. 


b. By Puttfnwam (1589) Eng. Poesie n. xipj. (Arb.) to6 
nppliea to geometrical figures arranged in pairs somewhat 
as wings, e. g. the Tricquet displayed [* two triangles joined 
at their apices] ; the cgtre displayed, the Rondel displayed 
[«an oval or a circlebtsccted, and the halves joined at 
their convex margins]. 

Hence + Piiplsy idly adv. Ohs. 
s6it Florio, Spiegatamente , openly, displaiedly. 
Display ox [f. a* prec. + -kb ».] One who 

or that which displays ; an exhibitor. 

x8xx Florio, Spiegatore , a displayed an vnfolder. 
1817-77 Fkltham Resolves 1. IxxxvL (L), Nothing that 
has sense but is better for this dlsplayer [charity]. 1834 
Gayton Pleas. Notes (T.), The dlsplayer ot his high fron- 
tiers. 18x3 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 917 Each 
pestle's dlsplayer, Who, living by drugs, proves humanity's 
slayer. 1840 Browning Sordello v. u88p) 935 Some dis- 
played still More potent than the last, of numan will. 
Displaying, vbl. sb. [f. ns prec. + -inq L] 
The action of tne verb Display ; unfolding, dis- 
closing, revelation, exposure. 

1338 HuoGARDK(////r\Thc Displaying of the Protcstantes, 
and sondry their Practices. x6zx Cotgr., Despliemcnt , an 
unfoulding : displaying. 1677 I. Webst »■ k (titled The Dis- 
playing of Supposed Witchcraft. 1878 T. Sin< lair Mount 
4 Whatever value these partial displaying* may have. 

Displacement, [f. as prec. + -mknt.J = prec. 

x 8 ox Strutt Sports 4 Past. iv. iii. 326 The dtsplayment 
of vulgar pastimes. 

t Di'Sple, v. Oh. Also 6 dyapel. [App. a 
popular formation from Discipline sb. 7, or v. 2. 

It derived from discipline vb., the final dn(e might be con- 
founded with the infinitive suffix -tn } *yn, and disappear 
along with it. But it is, on the whole, more probable that 
I discipline sb. was associated with vbl. sbs. in dug, and so 
converted into distilling, dissplying, dyspelyng, as in the 
earliest instances quoted. Thence a verb to dispie would 
naturally be deduced. The verb Disciple is of later date.] 
Irons. To subject to discipline, bodily correction, 
penance, or punishment; esp. as a religious practice. 
Also Displing vbl. sb. and phi. a. 

149a in Brand Pop , Antia ., Ash Wedn. (1870) I. 56 For 
dissplying rods, ij* 1 . 1333 More Apd. xxvii. Wks. 893/a A«» 

lothe. .as the Ladye was to come, .to dyspelyng, that wepte 
..that the prieste had.. with the dyspelyng rodde beaten 
her hard vppon her lylye white hnnrles. 1363-87 Foxx 
A. 4 M. (1396) 1330/2 Euery of them had a Taper in his 
hand, and a rod, wherewith the Preacher did dispie them. 
x<8x Marbbck Bk. of Notes 586 The displing of the froward 
childc. 1300 Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 27 Bitter Penauncc, with 
nn yron whip, Was wont him once to dispie every day. 
x6o5 B. Jonson Volpone iv. ii, Who here is fled for liberty 
of conscience.. Her will I disc’ple. 1607 R. C. tr. Fsti- 
entte's World qf Wonders 169 Displing friers. 1841 Vind. 
Smectymnuus iii. 49 The Reverend Fathers will have 
multitudes of disobedient sons to dispie. 

t Diaple&'S&nce. Obs. Forms: sec Dm- 
vleasant. [a. OF. dcsplaisattcc ( 1 3th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. dlplaisanct r, f. desplaisant: see 
next and -anck. Cf. also Displacknck, Displi- 
cenck. Still stressed on final c 1530 by Skelton.] 
The fact of being displeased ; displeasure, dissatis- 
faction, discontent, annoyance, vexation; a cause 
or instance of this, a grievance, trouble. 

r 1340 Hampolk Prose Tr. is Wordcs of myssawc ne vn- 
honeste ne of dixplesance. c 1388 Chaucer J'ard. Prol. 4 
T. 92 Thus quyte 1 folk, that doon vs displenances. c 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 48 So it be noon dyspfe- 
saunce to your pay. 1483 Cath. Angl. 98/1 A Desplesancc ; 
grauameu , aggrauamen. 1485 Caxton Chat. (it. 82 He 
was in grete desplaynaunce. 1309 Barclay Shyp Folys 
(1570) 126 Justice ought to be wayed .. Not rigorously lor 
wrath or di.spiea%auncc. 1300 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. a8 \Vhose 
simple answere . . him to displeasaunce moov'd. (1886 J. 
Payne Decameron 1 . 29 Albeit the husbandmen die there 
. . the displeawince is there the less,] 

t Displea-sant, a . Oh. Forms: 4-5 de«-, 

4- 7 dii-, 5-6dys-, 4-6 -plea-, 5 -ploys-, -plays-, 

5- 7 -pleas-, 4-7 -ant, 5-6 -aunt. [a. OK. des- 
plaisant , ppl. adj. of desplaire to Displease.] 

1 . That displeases or causes displeasure or annoy- 
ance; displeasing; unpleasant; disagreeable. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. lit. viii. 147 One ia coldc, rayny, and 
more dcsplaysant than thother. c 1310 Bar< lay iUirr. Cd. 
Manners (1570) G iv, dense thy bedchamber from all dis- 
pleasant sent. 1336 J Hkv'Wood Spider 4 F. ii. 64 Loue 
causeth friendea to hide displeaaant trowth. 1809 Bible 
(Douay) 1 Sant, xviii, 8 Saul was exceeding angrie, and 
this word was displeasant in his eies, 1688 Palp. F.vid, 
Witcher. 101 That morning it left a sulfurous smell behind 
it very displeasant and offensive, 
b. Const, to, unto. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. P621 Thanne U this synne moost 
disptesant to Crist. 01x430 Knt. de la Tour Q 868) 149 
Pride, whiche is the synne most displesaunt vnto Gocf. 
a X 333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel (1546) Sljb, If 
your dcathe l>e displeasant to them. 1663 Glanvill Scepsis 
Sci. xiv. 91 What to one is a most grateful odouf, to an- 
other is noxious and displeasant. 

2 . Displeased, angry, grieved. 

1483 Caxton Ckas. Gt. 69 So desplaysaunt ne sory was 
he neuer as 1 shal make hym for the. 1313 St. Papers 
Hen. VIII , VI. 516 Sens that day that we fouude the 
Chancellour so uisplesaunt for tne letters sent. 1330 
Palsgr. 310/a Displeasant for aynne f contrit. 1399 
Hakluyt Voy. II. t. 131 It was not they y* ought to shew 
one displeasant looks or countenance there against ; but to 
take it patiently. 1709 Strype Ann. Rqf. I. viL 10s They 
looked with a very angry and displeasant eye upon them, 
t Diaplea’B&nt, v. Obs. ran. [f. prec. adj.] 
To render dUpleasant ; to disquiet, vex. 


DI8PLBA8D* 

Ilcnce Diepleasanting vbl. sb., vexing, disquiet - 
ing. 

x6e8 Fbltham Re solves n.xxii. 74 Lamentations that haue 
no better fruit, then the displcasanting of the soule, that 
ownes them. 

t T isplea-santly, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2 .] 

1 . Unpleasantly, disagreeably ; offensively. 

# 1607 7 *o r sell Fourf Beasts (1638) 429 Before it is ripe, 
it smelleth displeasantly. 

2. In a displeased or offended manner. 

X340-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1356) 139 b, I speaks not dis- 
pleaiantly. s66e J. Chandler Van Ilelmonfs Orlat. Pref. 
to Rdr., 1 do humbly beseech you all. .not displeasantly to 
receive my ready poor labour. i;ix Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 
xii. 103 He thought the Emperor should take it more dis- 
pleasantly, than it his Holiness had declared himself. 

t Diiplea'iantneB*. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being displeasing or un- 
pleasant, unpleasantness; also, the condition of 
being displeased, displeasure. 

X5S3 BrendkQ. Curtins hi. 20 (R.) When Philip had read 
thelctter, hee shewed more tokens of displeasauntnes than 
of fears. W. Cicill in Bentley Mon. Mat rones , Q. 
Catherine's Lament. Pref., This good Lndie thought no . . 
dispieosantnehse to submit hirselfe to the schools of the 
cross*. *6^8. J. Webs Stoned I eng (1725) 4 a They present 
..a certain kind of Displcasantness to the Eye. 

Displease (displrz), v. Forms: 4-5 desplese, 
(diapless) ; 4-6 dis-, dyaplese, diapleoe, -pleia, 
5 dyaplayse, 5-6 dyaplease, 5- displease, (a. 

OF, desplais pres, stem of desplaisir , desplat re 
(pres. subj. - place , • plaise ), in AF. desplere , desplese, 
refashioned repr. of L. displtcere , Rom. *displacere : 
cf. It. displace' re, Sp. dcsplacer, Pr. desplacer : see 
Please. The 16th c. ea represented an AF. and 
ME. open $ from OF. at.] 

1 . intr. To be displeasing, disagreeable, or offen- 
sive ; to cause displeasure, dissatisfaction, or dislike. 

(This is app. the original use, a* In Fr. and L. ; but in later 
Eng. it parses into an absolute use of the transitive sense a.) 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 1 Patience is a point, haj hit dis- 
pose oftc. <414 Brampton Penit. Ps. xiv. 17 He may sone 
dy spies* and greve. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 98, I wold 
demaunde a question yf 1 shold not displease. iM Bacon 
AyRra (J.), Foul sight* do rather displease, in that they 
excite the memory of foul things. X703 Pope Spring 83 
Kv’u spring displeases, when sne shines not here. X83 6 
Emerson Eng. Traits , Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 They 
dare to displease. 

fb. const, to. Obs. [-F. dlplaire b, or with 
dative ; L. disp/icere with dal.] 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iii. 0 (Camb. MS.) To dis- 
plcse to wikkede men. 41380 Wvclif Serm. Scl. Wks. I. 
196 Ws displesih to sinful men. 14x3 Pilgr. S crude (Caxton 
1483) in. viii. 35 For somtyme theyr lewd lyf displcsid to 
them seluen. cx4*3 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xvi. 20 That til 
hyr fadyr dysplesyd noucht. <483 Caxion G. de la Tour 
D vij b, Thcxcusations of Eue displcasid moche to god. 

2 . trans. [The object represents an earlier dative : 
cf. Fr. cela me deplaft, cela deplatt d Dieu.] To 
be displeasing or disagreeable to ; to excite the dis- 
pleasure, dissatisfaction, or aversion of ; to offeud, 
annoy, vex, make angry. 

13. . F.. E. Alia. P. B. 1136 penne pou dry^tyn dyspleses 
with dedes ful sora. 1393 Gower Cottf. III. 253 If it shulde 
him nought displese. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. ao If 
Inti speke any thing h at displese* J>c sowdan. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 83 To do synne. & displece God, & deserua payn. 
c 1040 Gesta Rom. (1830) 11. xxxviii. 399 It displexuMithe me 
mekelle, that ever I come hedir. 1474 Caxton Chesst 4 He 
put them al to deth that displesid him. 1319 Suppltc. to 
Xing 53 Afraycd to speaka tha trewethe, last they shulde 
dysplcasa men. 1308 Siiaks. Tam. Skr. 1. i. 76 Let it not 
displease thee good Bianca, For I will loue thee nera tha 
lessa my girle. 1396 — x Hen . IV, 1. iii. xaa You shall heare 
in such a kinde from me As will displease ye. s6xs Bible 
Jonah Iv. x Bvt it displeased lonah exceedingly, and he was 
very angry. 16*4 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. z 19 This answer 
. . much displeased him. 1700 S. L. tr. Fry he's Voy. B. Ind. 
135 When I considered her.. as to her Fortune, 1 must con- 
fess she did not altogether displease me. 1734 Arbuthnot 
in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 905 The world, in the main, dis- 
pleaseth me. 184s W. Spalding Italy 4 It. ItL III. 130 
The picture . . is one which displeases taste. S87S Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) HI. 223, 1 will not oppose you, lest 1 should 
displease the company. 

fig. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ii. 54 He belceue as soone. . 
that the Moone May through the Center creepe, and so 
displease Her brothers noonettde. 1602 — Meas.forM. iv. 

1. 13 My mirth it much displeas’d, but pleas'd my woe. 161 x 
Beaum. & Fl. Maid's 7 rag. iv. 1, F. Come, you will make 
me blush. Mel. I would, Evadne; I shall displease my 
ends else. 

+ b. reft . and intr. m be displeased : see c. Oh, 

13.. R. E. A Hit . P. A. 42a 4 Blysful quoth I, ‘may Ms 
be trwe, Dysplese* not if I speke errour « 1377 Lancl. r. Pi. 
B. xiii. X35 4 At jowre preyere’, quod pacyence po , 4 so no 
man displese hym*. a 2430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 160 
Madame, displese you not thoughe this lady . . goo before, 
c 1470 Henry Wallace XI, *69 Ye suld dUpless you nocht, 
o. To be displeased-, to be dissatisfied, or moved 
to disapprobation or dislike; to be vexed; to be 
full of displeasure or indignation. (Expressing 
state rather than action : cL Displeased ppl, 
Const, with, at, \of, i against; also with infin,, 
or clause. 

*1388 Chaucer Can. Veom. Prol \ 4 7 \. 437 Beeth no 
thyog dlsplesed, 1 yow preye. ijm Gower Corf, III, 179 
They pray him . . That lie will sate no contrail*, Wherot 
the King may be desplesed, ^2489 Caxton Sonnes qf 
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DISPLUME 


DISPLEASED. 


. xxl. 464 My cosin, bo not dyspUysed of that I shall 
telle ^ou< « iffl La Biinim Humixv. 999 Make as 


w ye were dyspleasyd with hym. 151I 
Chron., Edw. IP, (an. 14) 03a b, (He] was sore displeased 


though 


hytn. 1549 Hall 
re dUpleai 
tgftj WlMRT 
. I. 13s je are . . dis- 
r new interpretation!*. 


I fticre’s reason he should be 


dyspleasyd 

bow. er, (an. 14) 03a l . . _ 

to so hys master tnado a jesting stocks. 

Four Stair Thro Quest. Wlcs. if 
pleait that Wo embrase nocht •• \ 

MnSHAxa a Han. VI.xX *ss Th 

aupleas'd. at it. itfn Bible Hat. til. 8 Was the Loid di» 
pleased against the riuetsf 1636 Sia T. Herbert Trav. 
fed. a) 133 Cynthia also lookt pale, as displeasd with so much 
knavery. 1749 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anton* s Poy. 16 We should 
not have been displeased . . to have met them with our 
whole Force, stop D’ Israeli In Croktr Popart ( 1884) 
were displeased at themselves. 

, (dUplrzd), ///. a. [f. prec. 4 ed,] 


•8 Jan., So many were displeased at themselves. 
DiapltaMd (dUplrzd), ppl. a. [f. pre 
The reverse of pleesed j vexed, angry, annoyed, 
tots Mulcastkb Pat it taut xxix. J1887) top The thinges, 
htch do ] * 


whl 


» please the disjpleased infantes, stop Shahs. Tr. 


Displeasedly (-f **dn\ 

In a displeased or vexed man 


4 Cr. (Qa 1 j Epistle f if, llie mo*t displeased with Playes, 
are pleasd with his Commedie*. s6g 9 Genii. Calling (1696) 
1 16 The Heathens had Incantations to recal their displeased 
Deities, steo J. W. Bowdkm Gregory VII, I. 174 Too wary 
toput himself into the power of his displeased sovereign. 

II For to be displeased \ with its constructions, see 
Displbasb v. 2 c, 

adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly‘A] 
i manner ; with displeasure. 
c 161 1 (Whatman JHad xv. 97 Thus took she place dis- 
pleasedly. tied Scott Woodst. xxxv, * Have 1 not said it ? ’ 
answered Cromwell, displeasedly. 1896 Titan Mag. July 
10/1 He muttered the last words displeasedly. 

T SIspl«ri*dniM. Ohs. [f. a* prec. + -n ksh.] 
Diipleased state or condition, discontent. 

1901 T. Norton Calvin* t Inst . m, 197 To do penance.. is 
..to vtter a displeasednesse when god i* angry with vs. 
1680 Baxter Cat A. C out mutt. iii. (1684) ar It is not Pleased- 
ness with the evil ; therefore it Is Displeasedness, a 1716 
South Serttt. viii. iso(T.) What a confusion laid displeased- 
ole soul ! 


[f. Displease 4 -erL] 


nest covers the whole soul ! 

Diaplea'mr. rare. 

One who displeases. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. (1851) 140 It must.. l>e a hate- 
full thing to be the dlspleaser. ana molester of thousands. 

Biipleh'ling, vbl. so. [f. as prcc. 4 -inu 1 .] 
The action of the verb Displease ; offending. 

1387 Trevisa Jligden (Rolls) II. 411 Priamus .. hadde 
anon in mynde . .he displesynge [Higden contemptus] of his 
messager Antenor. ssjoPalsur. 314/1 Displeasyng, remote, 
ojfention. 1580 BaretAIv. D904 Without anydtspleasing 
of the tast. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 26 p 14 A servile 
fear of displeasing. 

Displeasing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -IK0 2.] 
Causing displeasure, giving offence, disagreeable. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 17 It U. .displeasing to God, 
and ban ' * * “ ’ ~ ' * 


arme to oure soules. 


Adp. Hamilton Catech. 


IMS 

(1884) 30 Displesand and nocht acceptable to God. xnyj 
Shaks. a Hen. IV, Epil. 10 A displeasing Play. 1843 Mil- 
ton Divorce 11. viii. (1851) 80 By reason of some displeasing 
natural quality or unhtnes in her. <779 Mad. D'Arblay 
Diary Oct., A rich counsellor . . but, to me, s displeasing 
man. 1849 M. Pattison Ess. (1880) I. x6 (The marriage] 
was also, .highly displeasing to hU father Chilperic. 

Hence DlftpUa'slnffly adv . ; Diaploaaingnaaa. 

Smith Set. Disc. viii. 304 Nothing that might . . 
carry in it any semblance of dispfeasingness. 1800 Locke 
Hum. Und. il xxl. (1695) 149 '1 is a mistake to think, that 
Men cannot change tho Displeasingness or indifferoncy, 
that is in actions, into pleasure. 1731 Bailey, Displeas - 
iuffy, offensively. 1793 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xl 128 
Although the form . . should be ever so confused or dis- 
pleasingly shaped to the eye 1 1841 W. Palmer 6 th Let. 

to Wiseman 28 A virtual displeasingnes* in this life. >843 
Lytton Last Bar. u v, Associated dixpleasingly with re- 
collections of pain. 

XHspltft**urablt' a . rare. [f. Displeasure 
sb. 4 -able, after pleasurable .] The reverse of 
pleasurable ; unpleasant, disagreeable. Hence 

Dlftplea* rarablj adv. 

s 80 o Hexham, Ongeriesticken. Incommodiously, Displea- 
surably. 1877 H. Spencer Data Ethics xiv. 245 The required 
modes of activity must remain for innumerable generations 
in some degree displcasurable. Ibid. 248 A displeasurable 
tax on the energies. 

XHtplMJrara (disple^ui), sb. Forms: a. 5 
deg-, dig-, dysplaislr, -playsir, -yr(e. 0. dig-, 
dysplaysure, -pleysure, 5-6 dyspleagur(e, 6 
ditplesour, -pleis-, -plena-, dlepleosur, -or, 6- 
displeoaure. [In type a., a. OF. desplaisir ( 13 th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. ddplaisir , subst. use of 
OF, infin, desplaisir to Displease: cf. Pr. des- 
flazer, Sp. desplacer , It. dispiaeere, in snbst use. In 
type 0., conformed to Pleasure, which see for the 
relation between plaisir , pleasure .] 

L The fact or condition of being displeased or 
offended; a feeling varying according to its inten- 
sity from dissatisfaction or disapproval to anger 
and indignation provoked bv a person or action. 

•% 1484 Caxton Chivalry 81 Yre and dysplaysyre gyuen 
passion and payn to the body and to tbs sowle. 

0 * 14 99 Act 11 Hen. Vll. c. 57 Praam., All that that be 
hath doon to the displeasure of your Highnes, 1939 Cover- 
daub Hokum L 9 The Lorde. .reserueth displeasure for his 
aduenariea. eigga Cheke Matt. iii. 7 Who hath oounoeld 
to vow, to Sit from y* diapleasur to come? i6ot Shake. 
Airs Well it. v. 38 , 1 know not how 1 haue deserued to 
run Into my Loros displeasure. 1789 Junius Lett xv. 84 
The royal displeasure bat been signified. s8ei Scott 
P m M. Perthjxi,* Thou art severe*, -said the Duke ofRoth- 
W, wkh as air of displeasure. 1898 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(*858) I. iL 118 An indication of the displeasure of Heaven. 
YOU III. 


fb. phr. To take (a) displeasure : to take offence, 
take umbrage ; to be displeased. Obs , 
c 1489 Caxton Blanc hardy n xxvi. 06 She brought thene 
(n remembraunce how swetly he had kys^ed her, wherof 
she had take so grete a dysjdeasure. 1913 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge 1. 1863, No man was greued nor loke dyspleasure 
At this sayd mayden. 181 e Shaks. Temp. iv. i. aoa Do 
you heare Monster ; If I should Take a displeasure against 
you : Looks you. 1833 Nall Hard Texts 516, 1 began 
to take displeasure against them for their wickednesse. 
t 2 . The opposite of pleasure 5 discomfort, un- 
easiness, unhappiness ; grief, sorrow, trouble. Obs. 

«. c 1477 Caxton Jason 70 Appollo . . considering the 
right grete diftplatsir in which they hadde ben,, .opened all 
the entrees. 1489 — Paris 4 K as, I shall deye . .for the 
grete desplaysyr that I have contynuelly in my nerte. 

0 . 14 . . Cottipl '. Mary Magd. 272 They have him conveyed 
to my displeasure, For here is lafte but naked sepulture. 
C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxiv, 129 My sayd lady is in 

f rete displaysure, & ceasvth not nyght nor day to wysshc 
ym W)jh her, 1313 Brai>shaw St. Werlurge 1. 11 
Men .. Oppressed with pouerte, langour and dyspleasure. 
163a Lithgow Trav. ll. 66 He disappointed died for 
displeasure in his returne. 1830 Lknnard tr. Chamw'* 
Wtsd , (1658) 94 The humane receiveth ( from his body plea- 
sure and displeasure, sorrow and delight. <11704 Lotki: 
( JJ, When good is proposed, its Absence carries displeasure 
or pain with it. 1873 W. K. Cl ipford Lect. (1879I II. i;6 A 
feeling . . as distinct . . as the feeling of pleasure m a sueet 
taste or of displeasure at a toothache. 

tb. with a and pi. An instance of this. Obs. 

Cf. 1 fb. 

r 1910 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1^70) Cj, Halting for 
one pleasure displeasures eight or nine. 154a Bookdk 
Dye/ary viii. (i8?o> 246 It doth tngendre the ersunpe, the 
gowte & other displeasures. 1661-6 J. Scoit C/ir. Life 
(1747) III. 338 A mutual Sense and feeling of each other* 
Pleasures and Displeasures. 

3 . That which causes or occasions offence or 


trouble; injury, harm; a wrong, an offence, arch. 

a. 1470-89 Malory Arthur lx. xix ; I dyd to hym no dis- 
pleasyre. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. xiii. 162 Thu* auenged 
he hym on her for the displa) sir that she had don to hym. 

0 . 1494 Fabyan Chtvtt. vi. clxi. 154 Y* great daunger that 

he was in agaynste God for the dyspleasu rys doon to hym. 
1534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Ox/onl 124 They might 
.Taoe displeasure and execute theire malice upon the in- 
habitants. 1977 Hanmkr Anc. Reel. Hist . (1619) 364 He 
was. .incensed, and promised to worke them a displeasure. 
1590 Shake. Com. Err. iv. iv. 119 Hast thou delight to 
see a wretched man Do outrage and displeasure to him- 
selfe? 166a J. Barcravk Pope Alex. VHK 1867) 36 Antonio 
was still a thorn in his side, doing him all the displeasures 
he could. 1866 Howells l^enet. Life 19 To do you a service 
and not a displeasure. 

+4. A state of unpleasant or unfriendly relations ; 
a disagreement, f difference \ Obs. 

1990 J. Coke Eng. 4 Fr. HeraMs (1I77) 1 72. 81 Wyllyam 
Conquerour. .upon certayne dyspleasure* betwenc hym and 
the trench kyng, passed., into Fraunce. 1968 Grafion 
Chron. II. 138 A displeasure and variance began to growe 
betwene the Constable of the Tower, and the Citizens of 
London. 1370-8 La hrarur Peramb.Ktnt (1826)21 5 During 
the displeasure between© him and KArle Godwin. 

Displea'snrc, v. arch. [f. prec. *b.] tram. 
To cause displeasure to ; to annoy ; to displease. 

1940-1 Elyot Intake Gov. 109 Hated be he of goddes and 
of men that would you displeasure. 1983 Homilies 11. Of 
Almsdeeds 1.(1859)387 He . . is both apje to pleasure and 
displeasure us. x6*J Bacon Ess., Ambition (Arb.) 227 
When the Way of Pleasuring and Displeasuring, Heth by 
the Favourite. 18B9 South ky 0 . Newman vT, Not for 
worlds Would I do aught that might displeasure thee. 
1849 Whittier A/arg. Smith's Jrnl. Prose Wks. 1889 1 . 25 
Our young gentleman, not willing to displeasure a man so 
esteemed as Mr. Richardson, 
fb. transf. Obs. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. 24 Elemental! bodies, are altered. . 
and displeasured, by the Influentiall working of the Sutme. 

Di»pl*»'0Ur«meat. rare. [r. prec. + -MINT.} 
DUpleaaure. 

i88e Symonds Anhui Figura 134 He QuAiled 'neath his 
Maker's just displeasurement. 

+ XHralaiTed, pa. pple. Obs. [f. Dir- 6 + flat. 
Plait, Pleat v. 4* -m] Not marked wilh pleats 
or folds ; free from folds. 

x6ie Lushincton Rcfetition-Serm . in Phenix (1708) II. 
484 The Kerchief so wrapt and displeited, as tho yet it had 
not been us’d ; and yet so laid Aside, os tho he would have 
come again. 

Diftpleildoiir, V. nonce-wd. [f.di-~ Dih- 7 a 
•f Splendour.] tram . To deprive of splendour. 

*•84 Syd. Dobell Balder xxiv. 165 Sole wandering, like 
an unasserted god— Displendoured, undeclared, but not 
unknown. 

Diftplenifth (disple*nif), v. Sc. [f. Dir- 6 + 
Plenirh v. to furnish : cf. Dkplenirh .1 tram. 
To deprive of furniture or suppliei of any kind ; to 
divest of (farm) stock ; to disfumish. 

1639 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) 1. xL x66 Albeit we had got 
these two years a great store of arms . . yet we were . . sore 
displenlshed before. 1873 Geikib Gt . Ice Age L x Large 
areas of forest-land had been displenished. 


Hence Bisplrviafelatf vbl.sb. ; also ZMapla*aiah 

sb. 9 X>i8pU*aiBbm#at, the action of displenishing. 
Displenlshiinf) sale {Sc.), a sale of form stock and utensils 
At the expiry of a lease. 

1883 Montrose Standard t4 Aug. 1 Displeuish sale of 


_ owing com. 1884 H. Brit . Advertiser at May, Dis- 
plenishing Sale . . at Orbost, Isle of Skye . . Cattle, Stock, 
and Household Furniture. C. A Mollybon Parish 
o/Fordoun v. 107 An important dlsplenish sale. 
Displeyer, obs. form of Dice-player. 


t DispliOftbl*, a. Obs . fad. med.L. disflici- 
bi/is displeasing (Du Cnnge;, f. L. displiiete to 
Dihplkank, with £o(. suffix -ABLE.] Displeasing. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Atch. Pref. In Ashm. (1659) 121 That 
never my lyvyng be to thee dysplycable. 

t Di'splloeaq*. Obs. [ad. L. disflicintia dis- 
pleasure, f. disflulre to Dirpleare. Cf. the earlier 
1 -)irplacei«ck .1 Displeasure, dissatisfaction. 

1809 Bell Montvs tone . Romish Faith 10a Durand saieth, 
the fuulte is remitted in purgatorie, (or the displicence of 
venials, which the soules haue in that place. 1848 W. 
Mountagub Devout Ess. 1. ii. | s (R.>, Put on a serious 
displicence . . that they may not Incurre this menace of 
Christ, 'Woe be unto you that laugh now*. 1880 Baxter 
Cath. Commnn. ( 1 684 * 16 Complacence 1 * the first act of the 
will upon Good as Good . . Displicence is its contrary, and 
its object iM Kvil as Evil. 1738 IL Coventry Phdem. to 
Ufd. (T.\ Devotion towards heaven, and a general dt»* 
I (licence and peevishness towards every thing besides. 

DispliceilOjrCdisplii^nui). [f. as prcc, 4 -ency.] 
'The fact or condition of being displeased or dis- 
satisfied ; — Dikplackncy. Self a i splice ftc y : the 
condition of being dissatisfied with oneself. 

1640 Br. Reynolds Passions xxxi. 320 A selfe-displicency 
and severity towards our owne Errours. 1880 Baxtmi 
( nth. Commnn, (1684) 20 Aijuinas, Scot us, Ockam, Duran- 
ilus. .commonly ascribed Duplicency, as well as Compla- 
cence to God. 174* 1 . Mason Self-Ku<nol. 1. xvi. (1853) 1 19 
Complacency and Displicenty in reference to the Objects of 
the Mind. 1816 Be. ). Ji-hh Let. in J.tfe Iii. 523 It is not 
without self.displicency, and self-accusation, that 1 look 
upon.. your letter. 1886 J. Ward in Encycl. fint. XX. 
70/2 (Psychology) The like holds where self-complacency or 
dinplicency rests on a sense of personal worth or on the 
honour or affection of others. 

Di'spliment. nome wd. [from compliment : 
cf. Dm- 9.] An uncomplimentary speech. 

1868 Helps Realmah xvu, It u as a high compliment: 
delicately veiled. All my displiments (if I may coin a word 
for the occasion) are (when unmasked) highly complimcn- 
tary. 

JDiapling, vbl. sb. and ppl. a . : see Dihplk. 

t Displo da. v. Obs. [ad. L. disflodfre to 
burst asunder, f. Dir- i 4 flandtre to clap.l a. 
tram. To drive out or discharge with explosive 
violence, b. ittfr. To burst with a noise ; to 
explode. Hence Diaplo’ded, Displo ding ppl. 
adjs . 

1687 Milton P. L. vi, 60s Ranke. .In posture to displode 
thir second tire Of Thunder. > 1704 Swift T. Tub viii. 
<1709)97 Fetching it .. in certain bladders, and disploding 
it among the sectaries in all nations. 1708]. Philips Ov/rz* 
1. 13 More dismal than the loud dUploaed Roar Of braren 
Knginry. 174a Young Nt . Th. \ 1. 488 Like rubbish from 
disploding engines thrown, Our magazines of hoarded 
trifles fly. x8ta F. Ieeprkv in Edin. Rm. Nov. 339 The 
pent-up vapours disploded with the force of an earthquake. 

t DiiplO'lion. Obs. [n. of action f. h.disftid- 
Ire, displds - to Dibplodk ; cf. Kxplorion.] The 
action of disploding ; explosive discharge. 

1698 Bi-ount Glotsogr.. Displosion , a breaking asunder a* 
a bladder. 1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. iv. 3a That im- 
petuous displosion of blood to a great distance. 1715-ao 
Pope Iliad xvi. 904 note (Seager) After the displosion of 
their diabolical enginry. 1748 Youno At. Th. ix. 793 As 
when whole magazines, at once, arc fir’d.. The vast dis- 
plorion dissipates the clouds. 1790 H. Boyd Ruins oj 
Athens. With horrible displosion doom’d to shake The 
thrones of Elam. 

+ DUplO’ftiYB, a. Obs. [f. ai prcc. 4 -ive ; cf. 
Explosive.] That pertains to di»plo*ion or ex- 
plosive discharge ; eruptive. 

1711 Drrham in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 976 Smoaking, 
Displosive. .Matter, that causcth a new Erupiion. 

t IMsplo’t, v. Obs, [Dis- 6 or 7.] a. ittlr. 
To undo a plot or plan. b. tram . To dis- 


arrange. 

sfioo Abp, Abbot Exp. Jonah 592 Which of these had not 
much leifer that all the state should be troubled, than his 
haire he displottcd. 1683 Chalkhill Thealma 4 Cl. 20 Still 
his working brain Plots and displots, thinks and unthinks 
again. 

jMLsplum* (diipliPm), v. [f. Dir- 7 a 4 Plume 
sb . ; but in Caxton prob, ad. ob*. F. desf turner * to 
plume or deprive of feather* * (Cotgr.).J 

t L tram . Of bird* : To cast (their feather*) ; to 
moult. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Otdds Met. xi. i, Lykc as the fowles dys- 
plume theyr fethers and the trees theyr levys. 

2 . To »trip of plume* ; ~ Deplume i . 

i8b| tr. Ravine's The at. Hon. 11. i. 6j Desirous to dis- 
plume the great Romanic Engle. 187* Swinburne Songs 
be/. Sunrise. Wastes where the wind's wings break Dis- 
plumed by daylong ache And anguish of blind snows, 
b. transf. anti fig. «• Dkpli me 2. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11- iv. 1. Trophies 1347 Hum- 
blettes may flaring Pride displume. *614 Jackbon Creed 
til. To Rdr. A vja, Academical! wit* might displume them 
of these figge-tree ieaues and manifest their nakednes to 
the world. 1898 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) IL x. ii. 
106 F6ndlon, so pitiably displumed of all his shining virtues. 

Hence Displu’med ppl. a. 

1660 F. Brooks tr, Le Blands Trav. 350 Abundance of 
tame ducks, and a number of displumed geese. t8ta W. Tay- 
lor in Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 440 A helmet dis- 
plumed overshades Ms gray hair. s8m Southey in Q. Rev . 
XXXV. 139 His companion.. reoortea the vanquished and 
displumed condor to be still alive. 1883 Stevenson Sil- 
verado Sq . (1886) 5 The displumed hills stood clear against 
the sky. 

62 * 
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Diapncaa : see Dtspn<ea. 

Dlapoil(«, obs. form of Dkofoil. 
tDupoint, *».J Obs. Also 5 dee-, 5-6 die-, 
dyipoynt. [a. OF. despointier , •pointer (14th c. 
in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + - pointier in apointicr 
to Appoint ; cf. obs. It. dispontare, dispuntare to 
disappoint (Florio).l 

1 . tram . To dismiss (from an appointment), dis- 
card ; to deprive of. [OF. despomter de.] 

1483 C ax ton Gold, Leg. 171 b/» Flaccus seyng hymsclf 
dyspoynted and mockea torned hymseIC 1487 — raytes 
of A. 111. v. Thoo that faille tneyre lord« In thya lx- 
halffc ought to be dyspoynted of the landes that they soo 
holde. 


2 . To disappoint, balk. Const, of 

1494 Fahyam Chron. v. ciii. 78 Cramyru* was thus dis* 

r ynted of the ayde of Conobalde. 1530 Palsgr. 521 f\, 
dispoynt, or hynder him of his purpose, or I breaks a 
poyntement with a person. 1334 Moan Treat. Tan ion 
Wks. 1313/1 Who so tor goddes sake is contente to lacke an 
bowse, shall not be dyspoynted when they shoulde nede it. 
*535 Covkrdalr Ps. xvitij. 13 Vp Lorde, dispoynte him & 
cast him downe. 1365 Got. ding l>vid*t Met. xi. (1 567) 136 a, 
Hut Phebus streyent preuenting y* same thing, Dtspoynts 
the Serpent of hisbit, and turnes him into stone. 

Dismount, v.' L rare. ff. Dis- 7 a + Point sb. Cf. 
obs. It. dispuntare , mod. spuntare , Sp. despuntar 
to take off the point.] traits . To deprive of the 
point. 

T1611 Sylvester Dh Barf a* ti. iv. iv. Decay 905 His 
hooks dispolnted disappoint h»» haste, 
t Diaporntment. Obs. rare. In 5 des*. [a. 
OF. tu sjointement (15th c. in Godef.) : see Dis- 
joint r.t and -hunt.] Deprivation of or dismissal 
from appointment or office. 

1484 Caxton Curtail 5 They . . that ben hyest enhaunsed 
lien after theyr despoyntement as a spectacle of enuye. 

Diapoliate, -ation, var. ff. Dkhpoltatk. etc. 

1607 Br. J. King Strut. Nov. 9* Excommunicate, depose, 
dispoliate Eagle and Falkons. 1058 Phillips, Dispoliation. 


Diipollu te, v . rare . [Dis- 6.] tram. To 
free from pollution 

t86e Sat . Rev. XIV. 537/s The Thames— to use their own 
recondite word— is not * dispoliuted 1868 Standard at 
Mar. 5/1 To combine the whole drainage system of London, 
so as to dispollute the Thames. 

Diapond j see Diwponp. 


DilpondM (doispp-ndf). Pros . [ad. L. di- 
$ pendens , Gr. bt<rw 6 ytuos, f. Di- 2 + ewovMot 
Sponder. (Also used in L. form.)] A double 
spondee. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Disfondseus (in Grammar), 
a double Spondee, a Foot in Greek or Latin Verse consist- 
ing of Four long Sy tables: as 0r£UGr€s. 1740 Dvchk & 
Pardon, Dispondee, in I*ailn Poetry, a foot consisting of 
four long syllables, or two spondees. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. (1886) 241 One has no patience with the dispon- 
cl souses, the pmon primuses. 

Hence Disponda*io a., of or pertaining to a dis- 
pondee : cf. Spondaic. In recent Diets. 
Siapone (dispJu-n), v. Chiefly Sc. Obs. exc. in 
legal sense 4. Also 5 dea-, dyapone, diapoyn, 
6 dlaponde. [ad. L. disbontre to set in different 
places, place here and there, arrange, dispose, f. 
Dis- 1 + pontre to place: cf. rare OF. disboner 
(Godef.). Dispoyn and dispende were dialectal 
variants, the latter possibly from OF. despond re. 
The Latin verb exists in It. as disbonere , dis - 
for re, in Sp. disponer , Pg. despor, ana survived in 
OF. despondre . The latter was supplanted by dis- 
poser, disposer , as shown under Dispose. Disponer 
was a learned adaptation of dispon/re.) 

1 1 * tram. To set in order, arrange, dispose. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Tropins iv. 036 (964) God seth euery king 
. . Ana hem desponetn, hourgn his ordenaunce. 137s Bar- 
bour Brute xi. 29 God .. dispon is at his liking, finer his 
ordiimnsH, all thyng. 103 Gau Kicht Vay (1888) 90 Lat 
v« thank thy godlie wu quhilk dKponis althing to our 
guid. arde tr. Ale.xls Sti r. joi b, Putte it, and 

di*I>one it, in a panne or scillet, upon sifted ashes. 1588 
A. King tr, Canisiu/ Catech. 107 Y* clerks., to assist 
y> priests . . to dispone y* people resorting to y° holy 
mysteries. 

1 2 . To dispose physically or mentally to or for 
(something) ; to incline. Obs. 

c xiig Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. 338 As he dysponit hym 
for that, a igse Douglas K. Hart 11. 58 Than Jouthheid 
said . . dispone }ow with me ryde. xto Q. Kennedy Com* 
pend. Tract, in Wodrow See. M/sc. (1844) 144 The Spirita 
of God, disponand every gude Christm man to be the mair 
able to keip the law of God. s6tg M. Ridley Magn, 
Bodies ss The Magneticall Indinatory-needle .. U con- 
formed and disponed unto the Axis of the Earth. 

1 3 . To dispose of, give away, distribute. Obs. 

(In the form dtspond there is perh. confusion with d/s/end.) 
ias9 With 4 / nv, N. C. (Surtees 1835) 80 All yees goodes 
and parcelled aforesaid 1 wyll my son doo and dispoyn as 
he wol answer afore god. c 1500 Lancelot 1774 HU gudia al 
for to dispone also In his sendee. 1343 Wius 4 Dev. N. C. 
(1835) * *3 Qwhom 1 mayke my Executoure to dispone and 
ordanc all thynge* for the healthe of my sou lie 1580 Ibid. 
433 My goodes 1 will that it be dUponded Amongeste 
yowe thre 

fb. To expend, lay out ( upon some object). 

1570 Br. or Ross in Robertson /list. Scott. Aim. 67 The 
sum* you writ for, to be disponit upon the furnishing of the 
ComIc of Edinburgh. 


4 . Sc. Law. To make over, convey, assign, grant, 
officially or in legal form. 

' a ssggLYNPRSAY Tragedy Imprudent Prencis. .Quhilk 
dohndispone all office spurituall. iflfo in Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) III. 397 The duke's grace ..m already disponing 
to sundry men certain rowmes in these north parts. 1839 
Mao. Hamilton K.t/lan. Meaning Otsih 16 All bUhopricks 
vaicking . . shall be only disponed to act nail preachers and 
ministers in the kirk. 17a* Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 377 
The person who disponed the ground not being able to 
make his right to it good. 189s Austin Jnrispr. (1879) II. 
U. 864 It is of the essence of property that the person pre- 
sently entitled may dispone the property. t8at W. Bf.ll 
Diet. Law Scot. 99s T ne disponer or maker of the deed 
*selU and dispones', or where the deed U gratuitous, 
1 gives, grants^ and dispones *, the subject of the deed to the 
receiver, who is techmcallycalled the disponee. 

1 5 . intr. or absol. To order matters, arrange, 
make disposition or arrangement. Obs. 

c 1500 Lancelot 1590 This miuster salth, * How lykilh god 
dispone !* 1408 Dunbar Poems Iv. 98 Sen for the deid remeid 
U non, Best ts that we for dede [i.e. death] dispone. 1500-80 
Ibid, xxx vl. 13 Quhill thow hes space se thow dispone .. 
Thyne awin gud spend quhill tnow hes space, a t6o$ 
Montgomerie Misc, Poems xxxlv. 3 6 All lyes into jour 
will, As ^e list to dispone. 

t 6. intr. with of {on t upon] : To dispose of, 
deal with. Obs. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Tropins v. 300 Of my moeble bow dis- 
pone Right ns be semeth best is for to done. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 111. is Of his tua sisteris first he wald dispone. 
ctsfisl .iNDE8AYfriiscottie)CAKtf«.jrri)/.(i768) 1 so (Jam.) No 
casualty could fall to the King in Scotland but was disponed 
of by the advice of Cochran. 

b. 1548 Sc. At/s Maty (1815] 474 (Tam.) It is vneertane 

how thai will dispone vpoun him, and quether thai will let 
him to liberte or nocht Corbet Ungirding Scott. 

Arm. 16 Yow spair not. .to. .dispone upon tne Kings forts 
and castles, as you think good. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, v, 
The Laird of Buckiaw’s line to be disponed upon. x8ao — 
Monast. xxxiii. To dispone upon the goods. 

Hence Disponed ppi. a., assigned, conveyed, 
made over; Diiponing vbl. sb., disposing. 

1564 J. Rastell Confut. Jewetts Serm. 114 b, The 
makyng or disponing os any creature. 18*3 Brown Hist . 
Brit. Churches I. Hi. 7a These or higher superiors might 
seize on said disponed nouses or lands for themselves. 

Diaponee (dispja nr). Sc. Law. [f. prec. + 
-ke.] The person to whom property is conveyed. 

1746-7 Act 90 Geo. II, c. 5<x 1 19 A procuratory of resigna- 
tion in favour of such purchaser or disponee. 1773 Erskinr 
Inst. Lmv Scot l '. 11. vil | 1 (Jam.) Such right, after it is 
acquired by the disponer himself, ought not to hurt the 
disponee. i86| Paterson Hist. Ayr H. 771 He purchased 
the regality ofFailfoord from the dUponees of Sir Thomas 
Wallace Dunlop. 

Disponent (dispdwnSnt) , a. [ad. L. disponent- 
em 9 pr. pple. of dispontre : see Dibpon*.] Dispos- 
ing ; inclining in a certain direction, or towards 
a particular end. 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 36 The disponent vertue 
of the Magneticall globe of the Earth. 1635 Swan Spec. M. 
vl. | a (1043) >97 The sunne it a disponent, though not 
a productive cause of this saltnesse [of the tea]. 1846 Sir 
W. Hamilton Dis*. In Reids Wks. 771 Its exciting, dis- 
ponent . . cause. 

Disponer (disp^-naj). Sc. [f. Dispone v.] 

+ 1 . One who disposes or arranges. Obs. 

1453 Q. Kennedy Compemi. Tract, in Wodroiu Soc. 
Misc. (1844) 151 The procuraris, disponaris and upsteraris 
of tick monsterut farssis. 

2 . The person who conveys or makes over property. 
«x66a D. Dickson Tract. Writ. (1845) I- ffa 9 The dis- 
poner of the inheritance. 1773 [tee Disponee]. 1814 Scott 
Wav. x, He possessed himself of the estate . . to the pre- 
judice of the disponer’s own flesh and blood. 1868 Act 
31-33 Viet. c. 101. § 8 All unrecorded conveyances to which 
the disponer has right. 

Disponge, var. form of Dispunoe, 
DispOTrible* a. [f. L. dis bom Ire to Dispone 
+ -ble.] Capable of being disponed or assigned. 
Hence DisponibiUty, capability of being dis- 
poned ; condition of being at one's disposal. 

x86s Times 6 Feb. 8/3 We are glad to have a Government 
in dUponibility as well as one actually at work. 

Dispope (dispJ«*p), v . [Dis- 7 b. C£ med.L, 
dispdp&re .] trans. To deprive of the popedom. 

imi H. Sydenham Serm. Sot Occ. (>637) 998 Whilst they 
endeavour to dis-pope her they would un-bishop all Chris- 
tendom. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. III. 066 Albert was 
chosen Pope and ‘dispoped* in the tame day (Muratori 
says di*Papato\ 1877 Tennyson Harold in. 1. 70, 1 had my 
Canterbury pallium From one whom they dispoped. 

XHspOYUlarist, V. ran. [Dis- 6 ; cf. F .dt- 
fopularistr .] tram. To deprive of popularity. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. f. 301 A secret disposition 
. . to thwart and dispopularuc these ministers. 

tDi»po*pulat« l v. Obs. ran. [Dis- 6.] - 
Depopulate 

1588 R. Parke tr. Meadow's Hist . China 198 Leauing it 
[the Cittie] beaten downe and dbpopulated. 

t Dispopnlo'sity. Obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] Un- 
populous condition. 

sm Lithgow Trav. iv. 1 66 There ts another reason of 
the dispopulosity of these parts. 

Disport (dispo**jt), sb. arch. Also 4-5 dot-, 
5 dya*. [a. Ab . disport , OF. desport y commonly 
deport 1 disport, sport, pastime, recreation, pleasure ' 
(Cotgr.), f. desporter : see next. For sente 5, cf. 
Dbfokt sb.) 


L Diversion from serious duties ; relaxation, re- 
creation ; entertainment, amusement arch. 

1303 R. Brunnr Hand I. Synne 4110 And come to hym on 
hys ay* port To make Flore ns gode cumfort tig Babboui 
Bruce in. 586 Wes nane that euir disport myent have Fra 
steryng, and fra rowyng. c 1386 Chaucer man cf Law's 
T. 45 To Rome for to wende, Wert it for chapmanhodc or 
for disport. — Merck. T. 680 Dooth hym disport, he is 
a gentil man. c 1400 Maundkv. (1830) xxii. 143 He take)* 
his desport passing be the contree. 3481 Caxton Gobi. Leg. 
433 b/i Prayed . . that she myght haue .. hlr suiter wytn 
hir for hir dysporte, comforts and companye. i$m Prtv. 
Purse Exp . Elis, of York (1830) 84 Item to the Quenes 
grace . . for hurt disporte at cardes this Crismas . . C a. 
1603 Knom.es Hist. Turks (t6ai) 30 One day for bis dis- 
port, hunting of the wild boare. 17s! Pope Dune. ti. Argt., 
The Goddess is first pleased for her disport to propose 
games to the Booksellers. iSso Scott Ivanhoe xvit, I would 
nnd myself both disport and plenty out of the King's deer. 
t88i Rossetti Ball 4 Sonn. 1x7 The King and all his 
Court Were met . . for solace and disport. 

2 . Anything which affords diversion and enter- 
tainment ; a pastime, game, sport, arch. 

c 1380 Sir Femmb. 3317 Tel me rurst by by lay ; wat dob 
*our men of fraunce ; Of hure disport & ek nure play. 
11400 Maundrv. (1839) iii. 17 A fair place for just- 
ynges or for other PI eyes and desportes. mik Fleming 
Cat us* Eng. Dog* ii. in Arb. Gamer III. 946 Dogs serving 
the disport of Fowling. 1604 Shake. Oth. t. iii. 373 That my 
Dtsportscorrupt,and taint mybusinessc. i6ty G ataker/V*. 
Apol. 30 Libertle, for some DisportB that might be used on 
the Sabbath. 1690 E. Gee Jesuits Mem. 126 Some honest 
kind of Disports. 1861 Our Eng. Home at The display of 
those pageants and disports which enlivened the repast, 
f 8. Merriment, mirth, fun. Obs. 

Chaucer Pro/. 138 Sikerly she was of greet desport, 
And ful plesaunt, and amyable of port. 1659 Heylin 
Animadv. in Fuller's Appeal (*840) 331 It was.. a matter 
of no mean disport amongst the people for a long time 
after. 1710 Gay (17451 I. They.. In disport 

surround the drunken wight, stoi Strutt Sport* 4 Past. 
ill. vi. 330 To the great amusement nnd disport of the polite 
spectators. 

1 4 . The making sport of. Obs. rare. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 159 King Sesostrio. .caused 
four captive Kings to draw his Coach, .he prided his incon- 
stant Fortune, in the desport of their Vassalage. 

f 5 . Bearing, carriage, depoitmcnt. Obs. rare. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxii, I carried myself . . in 
such fanciful guise of careless disport, that right sore am 
I ashamed now. 


Diiport (di»po®*jt), v. Forms : 4-5 desporte, 
5-6 dya-, 5- dia-. [a. AF. desporter (Bozon), 
OF. desporter, depporter, usually deporter, to divert, 
amuse, please (Godef.) ; reft. 1 to cease, forbeare, 
lcaue off, giue ouer ; also to disport, plav, recreate 
himselfe, passe away the time * (Cotgr.) ; f. des-, 
Dib- 1 + porter L. portdre to carry, bear. For 
the sense ‘ divert, amuse cf. the similar develop- 
ment of F. divertir. dJduirc, the notion being that 
of turning, leading, or carrying away the attention 
from serious or sad occupations.] 

+ 1 . trans. To divert (from satmess, ennui, or the 
like) ; to amuse, to entertain. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylut iv. 696 (734) pey gonnen here 
comforters . , And with here tales wenden here di sport er 
1393 Gower Con f. I. 73 Tho was bis wofull wif contorted 
He alle weies ana desport ed. ^1430 Lydc. Min. Poems 15 
Pipfinjs, quinces, blaunderelle to disport, And the pome- 
cedre corugcos to recomfort. >638 Sir T. Herrert Trav. 
(ed. 9)375liee forces Barames to weare womens apparell,and 
with a DistaflTe in's hand to disport the insulting multitude. 
1665 Ibid. (1677) 13 Well I remember that all the way we 
sailed .. we were disported by Whales. 

2 . rejl. To disport oneself : to cheer, divert, 
amuse, or enjoy oneself ; to occupy oneself pleasur- 
ably ; now esp. to play wantonly, frolic, gambol, 
sport ; to display oneself sportively. 

c s|8$JChaucer L. G . W. 1441 Hipsipk , 4 Medea (Camb. 
MS.), To sAylyn to that lond hym to disporte. <*1400 
MAUNDEV.(Roxb.) xxxlv. 154 in will he site for to 
disporte him and take be aer. igao Palsgr. 531/1 Go dis- 
porte you with them, tney be good feiowes. i$m Shams. 

i Hen. Yt, iv. v. 8 He hath . . attended with weake guard, 
ome hunting this way to disport himselfe. 41 than Drumm. 
of Hawth. Hist. Jas. V. Wks. (17x1) 104 Whilst he dis- 
ported himself at tne court of France. 174a Warburtom 
Comm. Pope's Ess. Man Wks. x8x x XL 143 After having dis- 
rated himself at will, in the flowery paths of fancy. 1879 
Beerbohm Patagonia 9 Seabirds were disporting themselves 
in the water. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclog. vl. 3 My Muse in 
Sicilian measure was well Pleased to disport her, 


8 . intr. (for reft.) — prcc. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxliit. (1483)387 The emperour 
.. come in to englond to kyng Henry with hym to speke 
and to disporte. 1591 Spenser DaPhn. 118, I her caught 
disporting on the greene. s6ee J. Poav tr. Leo's Africa 
11. 157 Every man runs to the taverne to disport .. and to 
bee drunken. >7t»-S4 Pon Rape Loch 11. 66 Where light 
disports in ever-mingHnc dyes. 1809 Cammbll Gertr. 
Wyom . l Hi. The flaramgo • . disporting like a meteor on 
the lakes. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) II. si See 
the cube disporting at the mouth of the bnery aperture. 

1 4. ?To deport oneself. Obt. rare. 

4144s Lomeucm Grail xxxvi. s8x At themperours table 
I set he was, and there disported hym al that day As a man 
that In letargye lay. 

1 5. irons. ? To divert, or torn away. Obs. rare. 

tg$9 Poston Lott. No. m I. 163 The day of oxer and 

termyner shall holde at Norwich on MonedaynextCDtoyng. 
and by that cause my Lord of Oxenfovd shaJi be disported 
of his corayng to the rarlenr ^ 
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t XMaywktioB. Ok. nun. 1% Dm- i + L. 
pori&rt to any; iee -amok.] The action of 
carrying away or in different directions. 

180a malynes Anc. Law- Merck 413 Merchants cannot 
enter into consideration of the quandtie of forreine commo- 
dities imported at decre rates* and the natioe commodities 
at lesser rates exported, .. by the disportatimi whereof, 
commeth an evident ouerbalUncinf of commodities, 
t DiftpOTter. Oh. [f. DlflFOBT V. 4- -IB 1.3 
One who makes sport or Jests ; a jester, juggler. 

sate- fe tr. Hit den (Rolls) IV. 3t Bledmtfec.scuiede god 
of duporters [Higdcn dews joculesterumy 
Honco + Diapo‘rte*w»a, Oh., a female jester. 
c 149s Pile*. Lyf Mesnhode tv. xxxvL (1869) 104 , 1 thouhte 
she was a jowglercsse and a disporteresse to folk. 

Di*poTtuLtf, vbl. sb . [f. Disport v. + -ino 1 .] 
The action oftoc verb Disport; diversion, amuse- 
ment ; sportive action, gambolling. 

sgti T. Hoev tr. Castigltone’s Courtyer t. B, Their ac- 
customed trade of dUportinge and ordinary recreations. 

E T. Watson Tear* 0/ Fancie xxvi. Poems (Arb.) 191 It 
id my Mistris once to take the aire Amid the vale of 
for her disporting. 1S09 W. In vino Knickerb . 11. iv. 
(1849) ioa, I must fain resign alt poetic disporting* of the 
fancy. t » yU Ouphant Episode* 149 Tne clumsy dU- 
porting# of a baby elephant. 

[Disporting (R. # from Prynne), misprint of 
disabling, Despoiling in Act 1 Hen. Vll. c. 6.] 
Dispo'rtivSi a. rare . [f. Disport v. 4 - -ivk ; 

cf. sportive .] Inclined to disport ; sportive. Hence 
Dispo'rttooljr adv ., in sport. 

*773 J* Hose Fratricide 1. 739 (MS.) Abel to him calls 
The sons of Cain disportive from his side. 1793 J. Williams 
Auth. Mem . Warren Has tinge 48 Nero disportively made 
Innocence and Merit bleed, soto Morning Herald 30 Apr., 
Tinting the checks of their royal brethren, disportively, as 
they passed. 1813 T. Busby Lucre tins if. 353 The fleecy 
breed, - on the Joyous grass disportive feed. 

Di»po*rtmant. [f. as prec. 4 -ment.] Diver- 
sion, amusement ; = Disport sb. 

1660 H. Morns Myst, God/. 81 With their obscene gestures 
and meretricious uisportments. Ibid. 150 The enjoyment 
of those dUportments and pleasures. >804 National Ob- 
server 13 Jan. 22\ fx The old-style novelist plunged into 
a Bohemia of love and debt and disportment. 


Disposabi'lity. [f. next + -ity.] The quality 
of being disposable ; ability to lie disposed of. 

»«3* Examiner 67/1 The disposibility of the person by 
Government has obviously been the only point considered. 
'*33 Fraser's Mag. VII. 653 What can bring back the com- 
mand and disposability of back-rents, while the present 
national debt remains. 1898 I. Martineau Stud. Chr . 352 
The ultimate security— on whose disposability in the last 
resort, .the very existence of Society depends. 

Disposable (dUp0“ z&b’l), a. Also 7 dispos- 
iblo, 8-9 dioposeablo. [f. Dispose v . 4- -able.] 

1 . Capable of being disposed or inclined ; inclin- 
able {to something), rare. 

idea Gauls Magastrom. 113 That the pupill be naturally 
inclined to the art, or easily disposible thereto. x88o [Im- 
plied in DrsrosABLENEss : see below). 

2 . Capable of being disposed of ; that may be 
got rid of, made over, or dealt with in some way ; 
capable of being put to some use, available ; at 
(some one’s) disposal. 

tdsg Prynne Treachery 4 Disloyalty , etc. v. 8s (R.) Most 
of the great officers, .are hereditary, and not disposable by 
the king, a >679 T. Goodwin Whs. II. iv. 124 (R.) HU own 
mercy and grace . . the riches thereof are disposable no way 
but to the use and benefit of creatures. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace 11. Wks. VIII. 05s The great riches . . easily afforded 
a disposable surplus, sits Wellington Di*p. 26 Oct. in 
Examiner 23 Nov. 740/a A very large proportion . . would 
be disposable for service. 1896 Masson Ess., Story of 1770, 
313 They were more disposable as literary ware. 1888 Law 
Rep. 3t Ch. Div. 376 There must be some disposable pro- 
perty under the settlement. 

Hence ZHapo aablepeM. 

1880 H. Macmillan { nSunsL Mag. Mar. 173 A disposable- 
ness of mind which fits us to take part in any duty. 

DigpOMl (di»pffi»'«Il). [f. Dihpqbjc v. 4 -AL 5.] 
The act or faculty of disposing, in various senses. 

+ 1 . The action of arranging, ordering, or regu- 
lating by right of power or possession ; control, 
direction, management ; esp. Divine control of the 
course of events ; ordinance, appointment, dispen- 
sation; -Disposition 3. Oh. 

»*• Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 3 God, out of hU provi- 
dence and high disposal. <671 — Samson 210 Tax not 
divine disposal. >698 Whistom Th. Earth (1792) 8 An un- 
usual and miraculous disposal of things. 17x0 M. Henry 
Comm. Bed. iii 14 God changeth his disposals and yet is 
unchangeable in his Counsels. 

2 . The action of disposing of, putting away, get- 
ting rid of, settling, or definitely dealing with. 

1848 Gags West Ini, xiv* 93 A Letter which be had writ 
• . concerning the disposal! of our persons. dM Cot. Rec. 
Petmeyfa 1 . 233 Touching y* Great Seal's Disposal! in his 
absence^ xni Gay Let. to SwHt xt Apr. in Swift's Lett. 
(1786) U, tajDirections about the disposal of your money. 
Me % L Parras Prod. Hygiene («4 3) *©S The disposal 
of the dead U always a question of difficulty. 18k Law 
Times LXXX. 138/1 To devote about a week . . at the end 
of each sitting to the disposal of these actions. 

3 , The action of bestowing, giving, or making 
over ; bestowal, assignment 

188s F. Brooke tr. Le B Issue's Treat. 285 To his second 
Son he had given the Seniory . . wkh other subsequent dis- 
poses. 1727 Pope Th, Far, Snbj. in Swift's Whs. (1733) 


IL t. sag To use kb audit in the disposal bf an employment 
to a person . . fittest for it. 1783 Burke Sp. R. India Bill 
Wks. IV. iso The disposal by parliament of any office de- 
rived from the authority of the crown. 

b. Alienation, making over, or parting with, by 
sale or the like. 

1897 Dammkr Fey. I. 303 To sell some commodities, that 
he had not yet disposed of. . He chose rather to leave the dis- 
posal of them to some Merchant there. 1843 Stephen Laws 
Eng. (1874) II, 44 The right of disposal is suspended, a 1853 
Miss Mitpord in L'Estrange Life (1870) f. v. 118, I am 
happy that the speedy disposal or the pictures will enable 
you. .to settle this unpleasant affair. 


4 . Power or right to dispose of, make use of, or 
deal with as one pleases; control, command, 
management: usually in phr. at (in) one's disposal. 

Wadsworth Pilgr. viiL 8s My Father being dead, 
and I at my owne duposall. 1867 Bp. S. Parker Censure 
Pleston, Philos . 7 Though the biggest portion* of our 
felicity be at our own disposals, a 1898 Temple Ess., Diff. 
land. Lift Wks. 1731 I. 308 A Man m Publick Affairs, b 
like one at Sea ; never in his own Disposal, but in that of 
Winds and Tides. 17x1 Steele Spec}. No. >54 *3 A very 
pretty young Lady, In her own Disposal. 1787 Blackstonk 
Comm. II. s 16 r l ne lords, who had the disposal of these 
female heiresses in marriage. 1898 Froude Hut. Eng. m (1858) 
I. i. 84 Sufficient funds having been, .placed at the disposal 
of the Government. 


6. Arrangement, placing in a particular order : « 

Disposition i. 

xl«8 Webster s.v. Disposal, This object was effected by 
the disposal of the troops in two lines. 184a Fraser's Ma 4*. 
XXVI. 472 The admirable disposal of the drapery. 1890 
A. Gissimg Fillage Hampden I. viti. 190 A very tasteful 
disposal about the granary of flowers. . and evergreens. 

DispOft* (dbpJu-z), v. Also dUpooae, dis- 
perse; ; 5-6 dy«-, 6-7 des*. fa. OF. disposer, 
rarely desp- (1 3-1 3th c. in Hatzf.J, f. L. dis- t Dis- 
1 4 poser to place, lay down (see Pohk, Repose) ; 
substituted for L. disponfre (which came down in 
OF. as despottdre : see Dispone), by form-associa- 
tion with inflexions and derivatives of the latter, as 
dispos, disposition , etc. Cf. Compose, Depose.] 

I. Transitive senses. 


1 . To place (things) at proper distances apart and 
in proper positions with regard to each other, to 
place suitably, adjust ; to place or arrange in a 
particular order. 

*987 Trkvisa Higdon (Roll*) 1 . 109 (M&tz.) pe citee . . is 
disposed hat h* water hat fallch dounward . . no fen make)* 
and renneh into cbternes. c xyyx Chaucer Astro/. 1. ft at 
The sterres . . ben disposed in stgnis of bestes, or shape like 
bestea. 1948 Hall Chron., Hen. FI (an. 3) 87 b, Or the 
Frenchmen nod either desposed their garrison, or appoynted 
their lodgynges. 1978 Fleming Fanofl. Epist. 237 Direc- 
tions ana precepts, how you should order and dispose your 
studies, 1990 SrENSER F. O. it. viii. 26 Words, well dispose, 
[rimes ghost, boat, most] Have secrete powre t' appease in- 
flamed rage. x6e8 Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F. 639 This 
done, these valiant Knights dispose their Blades. ifaS T. 
Srencsr Logick 248 Precepts, which teach vs, to dispose 
arguments in a Syllogismc. 1699 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth Pref., The said Terrestrial Matter is disposed into 
Strata or Layers. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 41a F 7 The 
different Colours of a Picture, when they are well disposed, 
set off one another. 1777 W. Dalkymple Trap. Sp. 4 Port. 
xxvi, The town is situated on a rising ground and hand- 
somely disposed. V790 Palev Horse Paul. i. 7 , I have dis- 
posed several instances of agreement under separate numbers. 
18k Athensrum 23 May 609/x Verdurous masses of foliage 
ana sward disposed with great simplicity and breadth. 

b. To put into the proper or suitable place ; to 
put away, stow away, deposit ; to put (a number of 
things) each into the proper place, distribute. Now 


rare . 

c 1400 Pal l ad on Hush. vi. 206 The xxxth day x pounde 
hony dispose In it wel scorn med first, and use it soo. 1974 
tr. Martorat's Apocalips 7 Seuerall Churches, which arc 
disposed in euery towne 8 t village, according as mans 
necessitie required!. 1608 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr . iv. v. 116 His 
blowes are wel dispos'd there, Aiax. x88a J. Davies tr. 
Mandelslo's Trav. 182 The Gold and Silver is lock'd up in 
Chests, and dispos’d Into the Towers of the Castle. Ibid. 
236 No man but hath at least two wives, but dispos'd into 
several huts. 1889 Luttrkll Brief Ret. *1857) l. 356 His 
majesties standing forces . . are disposed into several! parts 
of this Kingdom. 1709 Pope Odyss. xm. 87 The chcarful 
mates Safe in the hoflow deck dispose the cates. 1834 
M edwin Angler in Wales II, 238 A dying lamp was dis- 
posed in a niche of the wall 

+ 0. gen. To dispose of, deal with in anv way. 

>9 oe Marlowe and Pt. Tomburi. iv. i, Then bring those 
Turkish harlots to my tent, And I’ll dispose them as tt likes 
me best. 

+ d. To place in a particular employment, situa- 
tion or condition ; to ascign, appoint. Oh. 

X979 Lyly Eupkuet (Arb.) 132 A gentleman that hath 
honest and discreet seruants dysposeth them to the encrease 
of his segnioryes, one he appointetb stewards of his courtes, 
an other ouerseer of hU landes. t88a J. Davies tr. Man- 
delsle's Trent. X90 All the handsome young Damoscls . . to 
be dispos'd into his Ladies service. 2897 Dryden Firg. 
Geotr. 111. 768 Ye Gods, to better Fate good Men dispose, 
f 2 . To regulate or govern in an orderly way ; to 
order, control, direct, manage, command. Oh. 

1198 Thevisa Barth . De P. R . ti. xviU. (1495) as Angels 
..haue voder theym the ordres of men, and ordeyne and 
dyspose theym. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 149 (Mats.) 
That Christ Jesus dispoose so the boilaunce, l*hat Petri* 
ship he with no tempest drownyd- 1930 Palsgr. 521/1, 
1 wyll dispose this mater as I shall thytikebest. 1981 Savilk 
Tacitus* Hist, 1. Ixxvii.(i39i) 43 Utbo. .disposed the affaires 


DISPOSAL. 

of the Empire. t8s8 Cnankan Hesiods Georg. 1. mi (Ttiey 1 
were such great foots at that age fa hundred years] that 
they Could not themselves dispose a family. 1887 Milton 
P. L. l 248 Be It so, since nee Who now U Sovran can 
dispose and bid What shall be right. 1877 Hale Prim. 
Ortg. Man. 1. i. 34 A Regent Principle,, . which may govern 
and dispose it as the Soul of Man doth his Body. 

t 3 - To tftdgn or deliver authoritatively. Oh. 
iiis Wyclik Luke xxii. 29 And I dispose to sou, os my 
fadlr hath disposed to me, a rewme. 1948 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. i. st And I will dispose a news testa- 
ment to the house of Judas. 

1 4 . To bestow, make over, hand over ; to deal 
out, dispense, distribute ; ** dispose of (sense 8). Oh. 

c 143s I.vdg* Min. Poems (1840) so (Mflti .) The wiche 
gyfte they goodly han disposed. 1482 Busy Witts (1850) 38 
Tr ony come ovir to dispose It in dedys of charite and 
tilntexsc- xsje Palsos. 521/1, I dispose goodes to dyver* 
folkes je distribue. 1803 Whitboumne Newfoundland 89 
Hauing disposed away such fish and train# oyle os they 
take there in the Summer time unto merchants. 1879-88 
Set r. Serv. Money Chat. It 4 Jos. It (Camden 1 81 To the 
Bp. of London, to be by him disposed to the poor distressed 
inhabitants of the city . . in respect of the extreme hard 
weather. 1881 R. Sheldon Let . in Wood L^fe (t8*8) 250 
Her father hauing sent her two or three [copies) to dispose 
amongst her friends. X7S0 Harley in Kilts brig. Lett. Ser. 
it. IV. 26^ The places will be speedily disposed, and the 
chiefe&t will fall to the share of the Duchess of Somerset. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 243 The enjoyment during 
life, and the power of disposing to whatever person and in 
whatever maimer she pleased. 

6. To put into the proper frame or condition for 
some action or result ; to make fit or ready ; to fit, 
prepare {to do, or to or for something) ; refi. to pre* 
pare oneself, get ready, make preparation, arch. 

c X379 in Ret. Ant. I. 41 It techcth thee how thou schalt 
dispose the to almaner of goode lyvynge. c 1388 C hai < hr 
Friar's T. 361 Disposeth ay youre hertes to withstonde 
The feend. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn li. 196 Blanch- 
ardyn . . dysposed him self for to rctourne aycn toward 
Tormaday. 1938 Starkey England 11. i. 161 Cert ay n 
remedys . . wycn. . schal meruelousely dyspose the party* 
also to receyue cure and remedy. 1978 Fleming Panofl. 
Epist. 62 Therefore will we dispose our selves to suffer. 
ins A. Baker in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 257 That the 

f irolonging of your dales mate be a meane to dispose you 
or the better departure, when it shall please Goa to call 
you. .•*97 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 214 He knew For 
Fruit the grafted Pear-tree to dispose. 1819 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. LXXVII. 511 Those missionaries who are dis- 
posing themselves to visit the Syrian churches. 18x9 Byron 
Profh. Dante it. 43 All things are disposing for thy doom. 

T b. To make suitable, adapt, suit. Oh. 
x8os Marstom Ant. 4 Mel. Induct. Wks. 1856 I. 1, I but 
dispose my speech to the habit of my part. 1736 Huti eh 
Anal. ,11. Conclusion 410 Assistance, which nature enables, 
and disposes and appoints them to afford. 

o. To bring into a particular physical or mental 
condition: in ta.fple.\ see Dibpobkd 3, 3. 

6. To put into a favourable mood for (some- 
thing); to give a tendency or inclination to; to 
incline, make prone ( to something, or to do some- 
thing). 

a. To incline the mind or heart of ; pa. pplc. in- 
clined : §ee Di«i*o«kd 4. A 1 bo a ho/. 

c 1x40 [see Disposed 4k c 1430 Stans Puer 4 in Salves Bk. 
27 Dispose Jiou Jce aftir my doctryne To all nortur H corage 
to encline. 1909 Pater nosier, A ve, 4 Creed (W. de W.) A ij, 
A ryght prolytablc treaty*© .. to dyspose men to be ver* 
tuously occupyed in theyr myndcs & prayers. 1893 Milton 
Hirelings Was. 1738 I. 562 Whcrof 1 promis’d then to speak 
further, when I should find God disposing me, and oppor- 
tunity inviting. 1739 Berkeley Def. Free-think. in Ma h. 
| 7 Wks. 1871 III. Not that I imagine geometry dis- 
poseth men to infidelity. 1781 Gibbon DccT. a F. 111 . 51 
The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox 
clergy, had disposed him to love and admire the character 
of Amoroso. 1893 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 11 . 1. i. 29 
Circumstances which could not favourably dispose the Hun 
to new overtures. 

b. To import a physical tendency or inclination 
to 5 pa. pple. inclined, liable : see DiaronEii g. 
Also absol. 

c 1380 [see Disposed e 1430 Lydg, Mbt. Poems (18*0) 
107 (Mfltx.) Satourn disposith to maiencqlye. 11999 H. 
Huttos Dvets drie Dinner Y viij, In oldc time they ate 
Lettuse after supper . . to dispose them selves to slecpe. 
«i88s Sir 1 '. Browne Tracts (1684) 45 The great Mists and 
Dews .. might dispose the Com unto corruption. 1732 
Arbutmnot Rules of Diet 201 Such a state disposeth the 
Humours of the Body to Heat. .••i j. B ADCOCK Pont. 
Amusem. s8 Smoke dissolves the gelatine, and dispose* the 
meat to rancidity. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

7 . To make arrangements; to determine or con- 
trol the course of affairs or events; to ordain, 
appoint. 

Esp, in proverb Man proposes, (but) God disposes [tr. 

' Homo proponit, sed Deus aisponit,' A Kempis De Imita- 
Homo t. xix.j. 

138a Wyci.iv Acts vil 44 The tabernacle of witnessing was 
with ours fadris in desert, as God dispotide to hem. ijB8 
— - Rev. Pro!., Therfor God the Fadir . . dispoeid with the 
Sone and the Hooli Goost to schewen hem, that me dredde 
hem the lease, a 1400-90 Alexamier 279 Hym . . that shall 
best dUpoyie for jw publyke wele. c *4§0tr. De Imitaiioue 
1. xix, Ffor man purposi)> & god dlspostp. c 1900 Melusine 
xxxvL 265 As the wysc man saith, ' the foie proposeth & god 
dyspotheth 1948 Hall Chron., Hen. F, (on. 8) 70 To dis- 
pose for the nodes of the for«satea real me. 1834 Sanderson 
Serm. 1 1 . 302 We have a proverb. . ' man purposeth, but God 
disposeth . 17(8 Prior Power 84a Tis God who must dis- 
pose, and man sustain. 
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DISPOSING. 


f b. To tettle matter*, make term*. Oh. 

1606 Shake Ant . 4 <7. iv. xiv. 133 For when she saw. .you 
did suspect She had dixpox’d with Caeior, and that your 
rage Would not be purg'd, she sent you word she was dead. 

8. Diapoe© of (with indirect positive to bo dis- 
posed of) : f a. To make a disposition, ordering, 
or arrangement of ; to do what one will with ; to 
order, control, regulate, manage : sense 2. sfec, 
in Astro!, (see quot. 1819). Obs . 

1566 1j A scoiGNK, etc. Jocasta in. it in Child Four Plays 
(1848) aov Vou may of me. as of your selfe dispose, tjla 
N. Lkiikpield tr. Castanheda's Cony. E. I Ha. Ixxiii. 151 
From this time forward vou may dispose of your seluc*. 
and do what you shall think best. 1599 Shake Hen. V, 
111. iil 49 Enter our Gates, dispose of vs and ours. For we 
no longer are defensible. 1648 Bury Wills (Camd.) aoo 
Not time to dispose of theire affaires. 169a Drydkn St. 
Eh re in cut's Ess. 349 By this, Mistresses dispose of their 
Old Lovers to their Fancy, and Wives of their Old Husbands. 
1819 J. Wilson Cant ft. Viet . A strut, s.v., A planet disposes 
of any other which is in its house : thus, if fj were in J he 
would be disposed of by H . In horary questions, it is a 
sign that the thing or person signified by the planet so 
disposed of, is in tne power or interest of the planet (or 
those whom it signifies) that disposes of it. 

b. To put or get (anything) off one’* hands ; to 
put away, stow away, put into & settled state or 
position ; to deal with (a thing) definitely ; to get 
rid of ; to get done with, settle, finish. In recent 
use sometimes spec, to do away with, 4 settle 01 
demolish (a claim, argument, opponent, etc.) ; 
also humorously , to make away with, consume 
(food). 

1810 Shaks. Temf. 1. ii. 235 Of the Kings *»hip, The 
Marriners, suy how thou hast dixposd. 163a J. Hayward 
tr. Biondfs Eromena 33 The King was.. laid in his lied, so 
would the Ladies have likewise disposed of the Quccne. 
1666 J’trvs Diary 16 Aug., It was so pleasing a sight to see 
my papers disposed of. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. 1, 
I'm disposing of the husband before I have secured the 
lover. 1841 J AMES Brigand xxvi, Bernard de Rohan must 
lie met and disposed o? at the sword’s point. 1863 A. J. 

1 1 oh wood Vearbks. 30-31 Edw, / Pref. 10 The very word** 


of the Judges in disposing of the cases are set down. 1867 
IAN Norm, Conq. 11876) 1 . iv. 253 Several daughters, 


Freeman ... 

who were of course well disposed of in marriage. 1873 
Tristram Math x. 175 'I he discovery., seems to dispose 
of the claims of these Dhra'as to lie Biblical sites. 1879 
F, W. Robinson Coward C onsc. il vii, Tom disposed rapidly 
of two glasses of sherry and the. .sandwiches. 1883 Sir K. 
Baggallay in Law Key. 14 O. Bench Div. 879 The observa- 
tions made by the Master 0? the Rolls sufficiently dispose 
of that contention. 1883 Munch. Exam. 10 July 3/1 The 
Northern tcum, batting first, were disposed of for 193. 

c. To make over or part with by way of sale or 
bargain, sell. 

1676 Deed Triii. Colt, in Willi* & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
II. 531 It shalbe lawfull for . . him . . to dispose of the said 
two Chambers . . to any other beside his kindred. 1704 M rs. 
Ray in Lett . Lit. Men (Camden) 307, 1 do intend to dis- 
pose of Mr. Ray’s books. 1774 Foote Cozeners 11. Wks. 
17 99 II. 173, 1 am to be disposed of by private contract. 
x^3 Borrow/*#/# in Spain 373 A large edition of the New 
Testament had been almost entirely disposed of in the very 
centre of Spain. 1891 Law Times XC. 283/1 The plaintiff* 
was. .in possession of two diamond rings which he wished 
to dispose of. 

fa. To make fit or ready ;« sense *5. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Waltham Abby 11 He. acquainted him with 
his dying condition, to dispose of his soul for another world. 

fO. Dispose upon or on: to dispose of (see 
prec. b and c). Sc. Obs. 

163* Lithgow Trav. iv. 166 The lands they . . dispose 
upon to vnleroux Souldicrs. 1639 Drumm. ok Hawth. 
Answ. to Obj. Wks. (1711) 214 To give up the person of 
their prince, to be disposed on as a stranger nation shall 
think convenient. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. WarComm. Min. 
Bk . (1855) 67 To use and dispose upon the tymber. 1778 
W. Roskrtsone Let . in J. Russell Ifaigs xii. (1881) 374 
This visit will give you an opportunity to dispose upon 
oxen ; if you have not already done it, 

1 10 . Dispose with : to dispose of (see 8 c). Obs . 

*633 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav . iv. 8 For his particular 
he had no power to dispose with any part of the booty. 

Dispose, sb. Obs. or arch . [f. Dispose v.] 
The action or fact of disposing : in various senses. 

+ 1 , Arrangement, order ; « Disposition i. Obs . 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 646 He observed iu all 
points a singular order and dispose. 

1 2 * The action of ordering ; ordinance, appoint- 
ment ; direction, management : — Disposal i , Obs. 

161s Steed Hist. Gt . Brit. mi. xxxl. 6 a (R.), Such is the 
dispose of the sole disposer of empires, that they have their 
risings, their ful*. and their fals. 1671 Milton Samson 1746 
Oft we doubt What the unsearchable dispose Of Highest 
Wisdom brings about 

1 3 . Power or right to dispose of something, or 
deal with it at oneft will ; control : « Disposal 4. 
Esp. in phr. at (in, etc.) one's dispose (very common 
1600-1730). Obs. 

1390 Shake Com . Err. 1. i. 21 His goods confiscate to the 
Dukes* dixpose. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. ii, Ve 

f ods, that.. order all things at your high dispose. i6i© 
Iolland Camden's Brit. 1. 323 He was under the dispose 
of the Generali of the Footemen. t6s8 T. Spencer Logic* 
219 Man is at Gods dispose, and all the other Creatures 
are at Gods, and mans. 1631 Wkrvkr Ane. Fun. Mom. 115 
Left to the dixpose and pleasure of the King. 1690 Dry. 
den Don Sebastian v. Wks. 1883 VII. 450 His life's in my 
dispose, less Pope Odyss. iv. 733 To Fate’s supreme 
dispose the dead resign. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 209 
* hen you 11 have some time at your own Dispose. 


+ 4 . The action of bestowing, making over, or 
dealing out ; bestowal, distribution : cl Dispose 
v. 4, Disposal 3. Obs. 

i|9i Greene Maiden's Dreams WkE 1881-3 XIV. 310 
No man went eraptie from his frank dispose, He was a^mrse 


bearer vnto the poore. 1606 Holland Sue ton. 361 What 
he thoght of the last dispose of the ProvinceE 1673 Mar* 
vpll tn Collect. Poems 249 Neglecting to call for any 
Account of the Dispose of the saia Treasury, 

+ 5 . Mental constitution or inclination ; frame of 
mind ; - Disposition 6. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <7 Cr. 11. iil 174 He., carries on ths 
streame of his dixpose . . In will peculiar, and in selfe ad* 
mission. 1609 Rowlands Knout of Clubbet 15 Meeting 
with one iust of his owne dispose. With him he plotted to 
escape his foes. s6e§ Laud Wks. (1847) 1 * >73 ’Peace* 
stands for a quiet and calm dispose of the hearts of men. 
b. External manner ; air ; pose. rare. 

1601 TMarstom Pasquil 4 Kath. 11. 105 More Muslck’s 
in thy name, and sweet dispose, Then in A polios Lyre, or 
Orpheus Close. 1604 Shake Oth. t. iii. 403 He hath a 

B irson, and a smooth dispose, To be suspected. 1875 
rownino Inn Album ax At the haught highbred bearing 
and dispose. 

Disposed (dispja-zd), ppl. a. [f. vb. 4 -ED 1 .] 

1. Arranged, appointed, prepared, suitably placed, 
or situated, etc. : sec Dispose v . 1,5. 

14. . Lydg. Secrees 113 Your dixpooxyd fate. 13*6 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 73 In a prepared or disposed soule 
he inaketh y* fyrst beame of louc to sbyne. 1638 Baxter 
Saving Faith vi. 40 Adams soul was created in a Disposed 
or prepared Body. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1605) 73 
The figure and glory of the Sun drawn by its own beams 
upon a disposed cloud, 1867 Smyth Sai/oVs Word*bk., 
Disposed Quarter, s, the distribution when the camp is 
marked about a place besieged. 

f2. a. In a (specified) physical, esp. bodily, 
condition ; in a (good or bad) state of health ; 

con. 

icalth 

or condition; not indisposed. Obs. 

t 1186 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 33 Thy breeth ful soure 
btynketh, That sheweth wel thou art nat wel disposed. 

1 1400 Lan/t roue's Cirurg. 222 It wole make a man yuet 
dispos'd & fcucrou*. 1470-83 Malory Arthur vii. xxvi. 
He is as fair an handed man and wel disposed as ony is 
lyuynge. c 1477 Caxion Jason 54 b, The weder was aoftc 
and well disposed. 1488 — Chast. Goaiies Chyld. ex Dyucrsc 
men fallen in to dyuerse feuers after he is dysposed. 1577 
Fenton Gold. Epist . 234 Whiche made hir bodie disposed, 
and hir minde liuely. 1590 Sir I. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
in Lett . Lit. Men tCamdcn) 51 Thousands or the lustiest 
and dispost sort of English people. 166a Newcomb Diary 
(Chet ham Soc.) 30, I was somew* aguishly disposed all this 
day. 1694 Acc. oev. Late Voy. it. (1711) 33 When the Air 
is so disposed, as the Stars do . . look bigger .» it is a great 
Prognostication. 

3 . Having a (particular) mental constitution, dig- 
position, or turn of mind. + b. absol . Well dis- 
posed, having a favourable disposition (quot. 1577)* 
c 1430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe 4 G. 207 Alle folke be nat [lykel 
of condiciouix, Nor lyke dinposyde in wylle. thought, and 
deede. 1481 Caxton Myrr. ill. xiii. 165 Neuer shal the 
euyl disposed man saye well of that he cannot wel vnder- 
btonde. 1364 Godly Admon. Decrees Council Trent title-p., 
Wrytten for. .godlye disposed persons sake*. 1377 Kent on 
Gold. Epist. 242 The one disposed, the other frownnle. 
1393 Shaks. a lieu. V/. lit. i. 76 Scemea he a Doue? His 
fathers arc but borrow’d, For hec's dixposed as the hatefull 
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condition ; in a (good or bad) state of hea 
conditioned, b. Having a (particular) bodily ( 
stitulion; constituted, c. absol. In good be; 


persons to avoid meeting tlie said Lunatick. 1863 F k. A. 
Kemble Resid. in Georgia 24 He is remarkably good- 
tempered and well disposed. 

4 . Inclined, in the mood, in the mind (to do 
something, to or for something). Also with ad vcrl », 
In a (particular) mental condition or mood ; well 
or ill disposed : favourably or unfavourably inclined 
(to. towards, + for). See Dispose v . 6 a. 

#1340 Hampole Prose Tr. ix. 34 Othir goateli occupa- 
tions after that the! fele hem disposed, c 1386 Chaucf.r 
Clerk's T. 6 31 To tempte his wyf, as he was first disposed. 
#1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 159 (Mats.) Som man of 
herte disposed to pryde. c 1489 Caxion Sonnes of Aymon 
xxil. 476. 1 am dyxposed for to doo the worste that I can 
agenste hyra. 133a Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., That suche as 
be disposed mavc come to heare gods worde. 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IV. iv. 1 . 38 To see how Fortune is dispos'd to vs. 
1639 B. Harris ParivaC s Iron Age 288 Who would have 
believed, that many should needs be well disposed for the 
King of Scots T 171a Addison Sped. No. 542 r a. I should 
be more severe upon myself than the public is disposed to 
be. s8a8 D'Iskaeu Chat. /, I. v. 103 The French Cabinet 
was strongly disposed for a Spanish war. 1890 Gardiner 
Stud. Hist. Eng. 17 He was more disposed to defend the 
Empire than to extend it. 

f b. ellipt. Inclined to merriment ; in a jocund 
mood. Obs. 

1588 Shake L. L. L, it. i. 230 Come to our Pauiillon, 
Boyet is dispose! e. 1592 Peklr Ckron. Edw. /, 125, I pray 
let go; Ye are dispos'd I think. *s6s6 Beaum. & Fl. 
Custom Countrey 1. 1, You are dispos’d. 

6. Having a physical inclination or tendency (to 
something, or to do something) ; inclined, liable, 
subject See Disposb v. 6 b. 

c 1380 Wyclik Set. Wks. IIL 68 J>e see .. U rnoore, and 
neer nevenc, and moore disposid to take !i}t. 1398 Tax visa 
Barth. De P. R. xix. xlvi. (1493) 889 Saltnesse •• makyth 
(flesshel the lease disposyd to corrupctoti. 1341 R. Copland 
Guydons Quest, Chirurg.. To what diseases is y* bladder 
disposed T . . It Udyxposed to opylacyonE *738 A. Reid tr. 
*V Chem. I. >3 All similar su* 


Mtuquer's 


substances have an 


Affinity with each other, and are consequently dispos ed to 
unite. 1886 A. Wincmru. Walks 4 Talks Geot. Pield 196 
[Strata] huffish in colour, and disposed to crumble to pieces. 
Hence Dispcutdly, adv. rare, 
e 1610 Sir J. Mblvil Mem. (173s) 100, I said, the Quen 
dancit not sa hich and disposed] y as she did. 

Di 8 P 088 dft 888 (disp^«-todn«\ [f prec. 4 
•RE88.J The quality or state of being disposed ; 
inclination, disposition. 

1383 Golding LsUtdn on Dent. Ixix. 421 Lo here , . the 
signs yi we be wel disposed beforehand, mud this disposednes 
ix as a white vn written paper, iftaft Bp. Mount agu App. 
Caesar 1. vil 66 Their owne dispoaednesse to evill. a 1691 
Boyle Wks . 1 1 . 236 (R.) Want of leisure, and sometimes of 
dixposed ness to write. 1710N orris Chr. Prud. v. 222 Dis- 
poned ness to imbrace Christianity. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. iv. xxx, His passion for her . . had left a certain dull 
dixposed ness which . . bad prompted in him a vacillating 
notion of marrying her. 

tDisposee*. rare. [f. Dispose v. + -be.] One 
to whom something is 4 disposed ’ or made over. 

1806 Be nth am in Westm. Rev. VI. 464 For a correlative 
to it { disposer J, an obvious term is disposes. 
t Diipo’ienint. Obs. [f. Dispose v. + -ment.] 
The action of disposing ; disposition, disposal. 

1383 Stubbbs A nat. Abus. 11. (1882) «6 As though they . . 
had the world and the disposement thereof in their own 
hands. a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. II. iv. 54 (R.) This order 
and disposement of these two several sentences. Ibid. 156 
Above oil such extrinsical contrivances and dixposements. 

Disposer (disp^’atfti). [f. as prec. + -er L] 
One who or that which disposes, in various 
senses. 

1 . One who arranges or sets in order. 

1624 Wotton Archil. Pref. (J. s. v. Gatherer), I am but 
a gatherer and disposer of other mens stuff. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles II. iv. Proem. 12 The mind of man .. is the 
orderer and disposer both of notions and things. 01693 
Urquhamt Rabelais tit. xxxiii. 378 Disposers of cooling 
Shades, Composers of green Arbours. 

2 . One who regulates or governs ; a controller, 
manager, director, ruler: see Dispose v. 2, 7. 

c 1386 C’ikss Pembroke Ps. lxxxii. vi, Of all the earth 
king, judge, disposer be. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 635 My 
Author and Disposer, what thou bidxt Unargu’d I obey ; 
so God ordains. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 66. 1/2 The inten- 
tions of our Allwise Disposer. 177a Priestley lust. Retig. 
(1783) II. J73 The ..sovereign disposer of all things. 187* 
Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) I. 476 Mind was the disposer and 
cause of all. 

3 . One who distributes or dispenses ; a dispenser ; 
see Dinposk v. 4. 

i$a6 Pilgr . Per/. (W. de W. 1V31) 40 Sc that thou be 
founde a true meke and faythfull disposer of the treasure of 
thy lorde god. 1906 Tindale x Cor. iv. 1 Ministers of 
Christ and disposers of the secretes of God. a 1672 Graumt 
Bill qf Mortality (J.), The magistrate is both the beggar 
and tne disposer of what is got by begging. 180a Ld. 
Eldon in Vtse/s Rep. VII. 74 When money is given to 
a charity, without expressing what Charity, there the King 
is the disposer of the Charity. 

4 . One who or that which disposes or inclines to 
something : see Dispose v. 6. 

1864VAMBERY Trav. Centr. Asia 2 The coolness of the 
night in Persia is a great disposer to slumber. 

5 . One who disposes 01 something : see vb. 8 . 

1606 Shaks. Tr* 4 tr. 111. i. 05 With my disposer Crexsida. 

1600 Locke Gord. 11. vi. (Rtldg.) 73 Free disposers of them- 
selves and fortunes. 1706 Prior Ode to Queen 1x3 'Ihe 
master sword, disporer of thy pow’r. 1893 Westm. Gas. 
xi Mar. 9/2 If the disposer be satisfied with the price 
offered the transaction is settled. 

Hence Dlapo*» 9 r 9 M, a female disposer. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Beucolick (1869) 260 And Lallage 
. .snail be disposerexse of the prize. 

Disposing, vbl. sb. [f. Dispose v. 4 -uro *.] 
The action of tne verb Dispose. 

1 . Anangement, suitable or orderly placing ; see 
Dispose v. i. (In quot l ^°* 4 Get-up', attire.^ 


c 1440 Hylton Scata Per/. (W. de W. 149a) it. xxvii, After 
diuers disposynge* of men and after sundry states . . ore 
dyuers exercises in worchyng. 1370 Golding tr. Chytrstus 
(title), Poxtill, or Orderly disposing of Certeyne Epistles 
usually read in the Church. s6*o R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 
Com new. 91 Come, and behold tne beauty of our Ladies, 
and their disposing at a night of solemnity, stse J. James 
tr. Le Blond's Gardening 117 Figures and Fountains .. 
whoxe Diversity, as well in the disposing, os in what they 
consist of, yields a very agreeable Prospect to the Eye. 

2 . Ordering, control, management, disposal. 

1406 E* r a 

of Thomas 

t ration. 1611 Bible Prov, xvL 33 
lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord. 1647 
R. Gentilis tr. Malvessi 's Ckte/e Events aoj Those, .shall 
be at the Dutchesses disposing. iM Arty. Handsom. $0 
margin, An heart unsatisfied with Gods works and disposing*. 

3 . Bestowal, dig] , expenditure. 



Cambridge (1886) 1 ?L 520 The free dispoeeing of the said 
two Chambers. .to such person, .as hee shall appoint 1731 
Laselvb Westm* Sr. 67 Frugality in the disposing of pub- 
lick Money. 

4 . The action of making ready or inclined ; pre- 
paration ; disposition, inclination : see vb. 5, 0. 

c 1380 Wyclik Serm. Set. Wks. II. 175 Yit duposyng 
d welsh in hem to make hem heoke amys. 14.. Lydg. 
Secrees 1206 Phebus causith dysposyng to gladness. 161 s 
Bible Prov. xvi. t The preparations [maeg, disposing*] of 
the heart, .are from the Lord, . 
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That dispose*, m various 


[f. as pipe. ♦ -uro*.] 
i various senses : see the verb. 

Of (in) disposing mind or memory : to Hound in mind and 
memory as io be capable of making a vilL 
il t y- yy Fkltham Resolves t. x. 15 Surely God that made 
disposing Nature, knows her better, than imperfect man. 
s iff Bury WilU (Camden) eoo In fall vnderstanding and 
memory, and of a disposetng and testamentary mind. 1649 
Ibid sit o, 1 Mary Chapman * . being in dispoeeing memorie. 
1707 Burke Will in Whs. (184a) L 38, I, Edmund Burke . . 
bang of sound and disposing mind, do make my last will 
and testament. iSUsChemcvix in Phil, Tram. XC 111 . 304 
Diapering affinity, and assimilation. 

Hence Dispo’siaglF adv., in a disposing way. 
idea Be. Mountagu Appeals to Cmsar 1. ix. 94 Christians 
doe hold and beleeve it too, [Denm in per owned) but db- 
poeingly, etc. in his providence. 

t DUrpO'ffiit, v. Obs . rare. [f. L. dtsposil - ppl. 
stem of dispdnfn to dispose : perh. immediately 
after disposition .] Irons. To dispose, incline. 

1M1 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xiv. (1665) 81 Some constitutions 
are genially deposited to this mental seriousness. 


t Diapo*aitatd, v. Obs. rare, [erron. form for 
Deposit ate, through confusion with Disfose v.] 
tram . To deposit. 

1 6m Howell GtraffC s Rev. Naples 1. 44 Two 1 >o xes full 
of Gold . . were taken and dispositated upon account in the 
Kings bank. 

2 M§Msdtioil (dispdzi /sn). Ta. F. disposition , 
OF. also -icion (12th c. in Littre), ad. L. disposi- 
tions m, n. of action from disponfre to Dispose. 
Not derivationally related to Dispose, but asso- 
ciated with it from an early period in OFr., by 
contact of form, and adoption of - poser as virtual 
representative of L. -pdnfn : cf. Composition.] 

I. The action or faculty of disposing, the con- 
dition of being disposed. 

1 . The action of setting in order, or condition of 
being set in order ; arrangement, order ; relative 
position of the parts or elements of a whole. 

*S«J W. Folks Meteors (1640) 34 It comes of the divers 
disposition of the clouds. 1597 Mobley Introd. Alus. Annot,, 
In the natural disposition of numbers thus, 1, 3, 3, 1, 5. 
s6pg Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 111. i. (1733) 156 i'he 
Disposition of the Strata. 1713 Swift Frenzy of J. Denny 
Wick 1755 HI. 1. X19, 1 then took a particular survey of . . 
the ftimiture and disposition of hU apartment. 1756 Burkk 
Sub/. 4 B. 11. xii, atonehenge, neither for disposition nor 
ornament, has anything admirable. i8sy Stkuakt Planter's 
G. (1838) 13 Single Trees and Bushes, in groups and open 
dispositions. 1865 Geikik Seen. 4 Geol. Scot . vi . 1 33 Looking 
at the disposition of the Highland glens and straths. 

f b. Relative position ; situation (of one thing). 
Obs . 


1341 R. Copland Guy do ns Quest. Chirurg ., Where is the 
dysposicion of the yerde? 171s J. James tr. Le Blind's 
Gardening^ That, .the Tracing-Pin be constantly held in 
the same Disposition, without varying its Point. 1750 tr. 
Ltonardus' Afirr. Stones 10a Effcstts . . being opposed to 
the Sun, kindles Fire in Matter put in a Disposition for it. 

o. Rhet. and Logic. The due arrangement of 
the parts of an argument or discussion. 

>309 Hawks Past. Pleas, x. i, The second parte of era Ay 
Rethoryke Mayo well be called Disposicion. 1333T.W11.soN 
Rhet.(i$6y)B2 a, Inucncion helpcth to findc matter, and Dis- 
posidon serueth to place argumeutes. iM T. Spencer 
Logick 13. 1768 Howard Roy. CycL II. 715 Disposition , in 
Logic, is that operation of the mind, whereby we put the 
ideas, operations, and arguments, which we have formed 
concerning our subject, into such an order as is fittest to 
gain the clearest knowledge of it, to retain it longest, and 
to explain it to others in the best manner ; the effect of this 
is called method. 

d. Arch.,z tc. The due arrangement of the several 
parts of a building, esp. in reference to the general 
design ; see quote. 

i§94 Wotton Archit . (1673) 14, t may now proceed to the 
Disposition thereof (i.c. of the matter], which must form the 
Work. 1708 Phillips ( ed. Kersey), Disposition .. in Archi- 
tecture, is the just placing of all the several Parts of a 
Building, according to their proper Order, c 1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 115 Disposition \ a draught or drawing 
representing the several timbers that compose the frame of 
the ship, so that they may be properly disposed with respect 
to the ports, & c. 1878 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss., uh- 
position , one of the essentials of architecture. It is the 
arrangement of the whole design by means of ichnography 
(plan), orthography (section and elevation >, and scenography 
(perspective view). 1888 Willis ft Clark Cambridge Ilf. 
347 The general inclosure within walls, the deposition into 
courts, .all have their analogies, .in the monastic buildings. 

e. Mil. See 2 b. 


S. Arrangement (of affairs, measures, etc.), esp. for 
the accomplishment of a purpose ; plan, prepara- 
tion ; condition or complexion of affairs. 

138s Wvclif Prov. xxiv. 0 For with dbporicioun me goth 
in to bataile ; and helthe shal ben wher ben many counseilis. 
1804 Stuns. Oth. 1. iii 937, I craue fit disposition for my 
Wile. .With such Accomodation and besort As levels with 
her breeding, mi Budgkll Sped . No. 404 P 1 In the 
Dispositions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is farmed in 
a Chain as well as the natural. 173(8 Butler A not. Introd. 
Wks. 1874 I. 8 To judge what particular disposition or 
things would be most, .assistant to virtue. 1814 tr. A 7 a/- 
totRs Trav. 3 My dispositions for the journey would soon 
have been completed- 1871 Morley Voltaire 0886 ) 317 
To observe . . those secret dispositions of events which pre- 
pared the way far great changes. 

b. Mil. The arrangement of troops in prepara- 
tion for a military operation : a. (from sense 1) 


their actual arrangement in the held ,* b. (from 
sense 2) their distribution, allocation, destination, 
etc. ; pi. military preparations or measures. 

s8eo E. Blount tr. Consstaggio 37 Having viewed the it! 
disposition of the Campe. 1734 tr. R oilin' $ A me. Hist. 
(1837) II. iv. 357 The Persian troops had been used to 
engage 94 men in deptlu but Cyrus thought fit to change 
that disposition. 1778 Gibson DetL 9 F. I. xxiv. 684 The 
military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived. 
17M Stuart in Owen Wellesley's Deep. 116. I have made 
a disposition to defend my position. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 605 Having observed the disposition of the royal 
forces, *878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 94a Fabius made 
all his dispositions to repel the attempt to force a passage, 
o. Nani. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor* t Word.bk ., Disposition , the arrange- 
ment of a ship's company for watches, quarters, reefing, 
furling, and other duties. 

3 . Ordering, control, management; direction, 
appointment; administration, dispensation ; - Dis- 
posal 1. (Cf. Dispose v. 2, 7.) arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 477 (536* O god ]*t at |h db- 
posictoun Ledest b« fyn by Iuste purucyaunce Of cucry 
wyght. i|8s WvcLir a Chron. xxiii. 18 Forsothe Joiiula 
sette pruuostis in the hous of the Lord . . aAer the aisposi- 
cyoun [1388 by the ordynaunce] of Dauid. 1390 Caxton's 
Chron. Eng. v. 56b/a To submytte hym to the dyposycyon 
of God. 1330 Palsck. 31 4/1 Disposytion, disposition, 
govuernement, ant re. 138s N. T. (Rhem.) Acts vii, <3 
Whorecciucd the Law by the disposition of [so 18x1 : R. V. 
as it was ordained by ( marg . or, as the ordinance of)] 
Angels, and haue not kept it. s88f Bramhall Just Vimf. 
ii. 6 Which things by the just disposition of Almighty God, 
fell out according to the . . desires of these holy persons. 
1719 Dk Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xii. 26 s This seemed to me 
to be a disposition of Providence. 184s Myers Cath. Th. 
111. | 14. 53 Inexpressibly thankful to receive this Law by 
the disposition of Angels. 

4 . 1 he action of disposing of. putting away, get- 
ting rid of, making over, etc. (see DittPoau v . 8) ; 
bestowal ; spec, in Law , the action of disponing ; 
bestowal or conveyance by deed or will. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 269 She [I. e. Nature] preferreth no 
degree As in the disposition Of bodcly complexion, c 153s 
Dkwks Introd. Fr. in Patsgr. 1065 Touchyng the dispori- 
cion of b goodnes [see b/ensj after his deth. 1377-87 Holin- 
shed Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 140 The disposition of officis 
vacand. 171s Steele Sfect. No. 497 P 2 I'he wanton dis- 
position of the favours 01 the powerful. 1793 Wythe Dec is. 
Virginia 5 HU wife could make no disposition of the personal 
estnto. x 06 i W. Bell Did. Raw Scot. 29a A disposition is 
an unilateral deed of alienation, by which a right to property, 
either heritable or moveable, is conveyed. 1884 Sir J. Bacon 
in Law Rep. 37 Ch. Dt v. 47 The point which is said to icmain 
for disposition when the case is heard. 

b. Power of disposing of ; disposal, control : 
esp. in phrase at (in 9 etc.) one's disposition ( - Dis- 
posal 4). 

<*374 Chaucer Troylus v. 3 Aprochen gan the fatal 
destyne That Ioucs hath in disposiuoun. 1408 E. E. Wills 
(1883) 13 At the dysposicion of myn F.xccutours. 1599 Ci>l. 
WoLSEYin Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. t. II. 1a Yf I may have 
the free eyft and dyssposycion of the benefyees. 1673 
Temple Ess. Ireland Wks. 1731 I. no The Lieutenants 
of Ireland since the Duke of Ormond's Time have had 
little in their Disposition here. 1778 Gibbon DeU. 4 E\\. 
xii. 355 The choice of action or of repose is no longer in 
our disposition, i860 Trench Ser/n. Westm . Abb. ui. 31 
[He] had at his disposition no inconsiderable sums of money. 

Ii. The way or manner in which a thing has 
been disposed, or is situated or constituted. 

1 5 . Astro l . a. The situation of a planet in a horo- 
scope, as supposed to determine the nature or for- 
tune of a person, or the course of events. Obs. 

1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 699 Astrology, Quhar-throu 
clerku . . May knaw coniunctione of planctis .. And of the 
hevyn all halely How be dbposicioune Suld apon 
thingis virk heir doune. c 1386 Chaucer Knts T. 999 Som 
wikko aspect or disposition Of Saturne. c 1390 Marlowe 
Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 88/ 1 A book where I might see all . , 
planets, .that I might know their motions and dupositions. 

+ b. The state of being 'disposed of* (see Dis- 
pose v. 8 a). Obs. 

1847 Lilly Chr. Astral. Ixxxit 447 See if the more pon- 
derous Planet of the two, that is, the receiver of the Dis- 
position be in any angle but the fourth. 

f 0. The nature or constitution of a planet or 
sign, in relation to its alleged influence or effects. 

c 1388 Chaucer Wfe's Prol. 701 Mercuric loucth wysdam 
and science And Venus loueth ryot and dispence. And for 
hire diuerse dtsposidoun, Kch falleth in otheresexaltacioun. 
1393 Gowkr Conf. 11 L 114 HU nativite Hath take upon 
the proprete Of MartU disposicion. 


6. Natural tendency or bent of the mind, esp . in 
relation to moral or social qualities ; mental con- 
stitution or temperament ; turn of mind. 

Possibly of astrological origin : cf. the description of 
dispositions as saturnine, jovial, martial , venereal, msr * 
curia l. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 1x3 (M&ta) Nou?t by 
chaungynge of body, but by chaungynge of dUposicioun of 
wit and of semynge. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 19 After the 
disposition Of glotony ana dronkeship. 1473 Bk. Noblesse 
y If suche prophesies and influence of the seide const el- 
laciont might be trew, yet . . havyng a dene soule, may 
tume the contr&rie d is posi ci on that Jugement of constef- 
ladon or prophesies signified. 1378 Fleming Panofi F.pist. 
986 Men of honeste and vertoous dbposition. 1878 Wan ley 
Wond. Lit. World v. ii. § 8x. 473/9 A man he was of a 
fierce, bloody, and faithless disposition. 1779 I. Moore 
VpnoSoe.Fr. (1789) L xvU, 138 Congenial with the phlegm 
and saturnine disposition* of the English. 1637 Whew ell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. <1857) 1 . 108 The belief.. that the morions 


of the stars, and the dispositions and fortunes of men, may 
come under some common conceptions and laws. 1841 
James Brigand i, HU disposition was naturally cheerful 
and bright. 

7 . The state or quality of being disposed , inclined , 
or ' in the mind* (fe something, or something) ; 
inclination (sometimes * desire, intentioa, purposed ; 
state of mind or feeling in respect to a thing or 
person ; the condition of being (favourably or un- 
favourably) disposed towards. (In pi. formerly 
sometimes « Mental tendencies or qualities ; hence 
nearly ^ rense 6.) 

1393 Gower Conf. HI. 6s Thsy take loggings in the town 
After the disposition Where as him thoughts best to dwells. 
1461 Pas/on Lett. No. 408 II. a* If the! do it of her owne 
disposicion. 13 06 Ptigr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 11b, He 
\ di*] 


requireth but onelv a cfUposicyon in the persons . . thut he 
entaunt. 1600 Shake. A. V, L. tv. L 113 But come, 
will be your Rosalind in a more comming-on dis- 
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position. x8sa Meade in Kills Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 190 
Those . . that know best her dispositions are very hopeful! 
his Majestic will have power to bring her to his own 
religion. 1890 Locke Hum. Und, 11. xxiii. (1693) 136 
Testiness is a disposition or aptness to be anqry, 1734 
Chatham Lett , Nephew iv. a8 Go on, my dear child, in the 
admirable dispositions you have towards all that is right 
and good. 183s Hr. Maktinkau L\fe in Wilds ix. 121 
There was a general disposition to remain xSiy Kuskim 
Prxterita II. 253 A pleasant disposition to make the best 
of all she saw. 

+ b. A frame of mind or feeling ; mood, humour. 

X7 *6-7 Swim* Gulliver 1. i. 31. I rot* up with os melan- 
choly a disposition as ever 1 had in my life. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones x. iii, The footmen, .were in a different disposi- 
tion. 1784 Foote Patron iil Wks. 1799 1 . 356 If he is 
admitted in his present disposition, the whole secret will 
certainly out 

t 8. Physical constitution, nature, or permanent 
condition. Obs. 

e»477 Caxton Jason 41 b. If ye juge the disposition of 
my body after the colour ot my face ye 1* grctly abused. 
1533 Eden Decades 39 Rather by the disposition of the 
carthc then constitution of heauen. 1378 Fleming Pano/t. 
Efist . t< 5 3 Considering the weakc disposition of your boJie. 
1633 N. Cariknter Gcog. Del. 11. xiv. 224 Hippocrates 
pronounced the people of the North to be of a leuue and dry 
disposition. 1798 Leoni Albert! s Archit. 1 . A constant 
unchangeable Disposition of Air above all tiie rest of the 
World, 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chent . (1814) a6i The 
disposition of trees may, however, be changed gradually in 
many instances. 

9 . Physical aptitude, tendency, or inclination 
(to something, or to do something). 

* 39 « 'J I'rkviba Barth. De P. R. ill. xix. (1495) 63 To make 
the wytte of smcUyngc perfyte it nedyth to haue.. good 
dysposicion* in the nosethrylh*. 1441 K. Copland Galytn't 
strap. 3 Aiij, We shall treate in this present boke the 
dysposycyons which augmenteth the vlcere. X339 Hulok r, 
Disposition to slepe or wake, 1 atafhora. 

>33 Disposition 


c. XS39] 
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- . . . z. CoKr 

Logick (1857) 33 Disposition, .sometimes it is largely used 
for all fitness to anything . . as when water waxeth warm, 
it is said to have a disposition to hear. 179s Hamilton 
Berthollefs Dyeing I. 1. 11. i. 190 The different dispositions 
of wool, silk, etc. to unite with the colouring particles. 
*804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 97 The disposition to form 
wens prevails frequently in many parts of the body at the 
same time. 

t b. Aptnesi or capacity for doing something ; 
aptitude, jskill. Obs. rare. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 27 Yet did he admire their 
order, .their disposition to handle the |>ike, and their strict 
obedience. X768 Stf.rnk Sent. Joum., Montriul (177^) I. 
37 You can shavc^ and dress a wig a little, La Fleur !— He 
had all the dispositions in the world. 


+ 10 . Physical condition or state; state of 
bodily health. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 103, I foond be hike of bettere 
disposictoun . .& he spak bettere. 134J R. Copland Galytn't 
Temp, a B ivb, Of other vlceres wherin no corrupte affection 
or disposition (that the Grekes call Cacoetes) is adioyned. 
1508 Grrnkwey Tacitus* Ann. vt. vi. 130 Cocccius Ncrua 
..being in perfect disposition of body, resolued with him 
sclfe to die. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Habitude { L* habitude dn 
corps, the estate, plight, liking, or disposition of the bodic. 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xxx.(i89t) 506 Being surprised 
by an ill disposition of health. 1739 Aruuthnot Rules of 
Diet 370 An inflammatory Dbposition of the Coat of the 
Nerve, 


+ b. Normal or natural condition (of mind or 
body). Obs. ran . (Cf. indisposition - deranged 
condition.) 

[c t400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 38 As soone os a membre is 
brou)t to hb kyndeli disposictoun.] 1381 Peitik Guatzo's 
Civ. Conv. L (1586) 19 This solitarinesse b profitable and 
necessary for Uie disposition of the minde, so vcric often is 
it hurtfull to the health of the bodle. 1639 J. Hayward tr. 
Blondis Eromena 16 'I'he Pilot, seeing him restored to his 
disposition, caused [etc.]. 

DiSpOsi*tioiuO, a. rare. [f. prec + -At.] 
Relating to deposition. 

1848 Worcester cites J. Johnson. 

Dispoiitioiied (dUpwi Jsnd), Ml. a. J[f. as 
prec. 4- -JED *.] Having a (specified) disposition or 
turn of mind. 

1848 Saltmarsh Smoke in the Temple 97 Not so unlike 
and contrary dbpositioned and natured as you pretend. 
s88e F. Brooke tr. Le B lam's Trav. 88 Happy in a sweet 
dispositioti’d, and a modest wife. 1787 H. Brooke Fool of 
Dual. (>859) II. 150 (I).) Lord Clinton was indeed sweetly 
dbpositioned by nature. 1804 J. Larwood No Gun Boats 9 
An Assassin . . dbpositioned for midnight murder. its6 
R. H. Froudf. Rein. (1818) I. 3T A stumbling-block in the 
way of good-disposttioned men. 



DWPOSUBH 


DISPOSITIVE. 

XHipM&ttw (diiftrritiv), a. (sb.) [In Caxtoa 
a. F. dis posit if, -ive (13th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. 
L. type * disposillV'Us , f. dispostt -us , pa. pple. of 
tlispdnlre to Dispohk : ice -ive. In later tue prob. 
immed. from L. or on L. analogies.] 

A. adj. f 1 . Characterized by special disposi- 
tion or appointment. Obs. rare. 

Mia Caxton Cold Leg. 197 b/x It is said that thys lyght 
was Jispositif sodayne and cclestyall. 

2 . That has the quality of disposing or inclining : 
often opposed to effective > and so nearly « prepara- 
tory, conducive, contributory: cf. B. 1. 

161a W. Sclatkk Ckr. Strength 13 Papists .. allow to 
nature a power dispositiue, and ability to prepare it selfe to 
regeneration. x6i6 Breni tr. Sar/c s /tut. Couuc. Trent 
(1676) 329 They did. .deny all effective or dispositive virtue 
111 the Sacraments. .>«M F; WiiiTfc Re/l. Fuher 346 Some 
causes are dinpositiue. adiuuant, or impetrant. 17x0 J. 
Noaais Ckr, Prud. ii. 80 That which makes a man act 
Prudently . . (in a remote and dispositive tense). >894 Tablet 
30 Jan. 86 This new learning continued, by a sort of dis- 
positive logic, to educate the English mind. 

8. Having the quality or function of directing, 
controlling, or disposing of something ; relating to 
direction, control, or disposal. 

Dixfositive clause (*SV. Law ) : the clause of conveyance in 
a deed, by which the disposition of the property (see Dis- 
position 4) is expressed. 

1613-18 Daniel Colt Hist. Rug. (16361 39 It was not in 
the power of King Edward to collate (the Crown), .by any 
dispositiue and testamentary will. 168a Pats* Duty of 
Resignation (R.) Without .. his dispositive wisdom and 
power, the whole frame would disband and fall into con- 
tusion. . */* Aympfe Tartrgon 98 Sentences wherein 
dispositive and enacting Terms are made Use of. 183a 
Austin Jnris/r. <1879} II. xliv. 781 When (the lawj leaves 
a certain latitude to the parties, it is called dispositive or 
provisional: being to take effect only in case no disposi- 
tion is made by the parties themselves. 186s W. Bra 
Diet, Law Scot, 994/3 All the other clauses of the deed are 
merely auxiliary, or subservient to the dispositive clause, 
to which they are intended to give effect. x868 Act 11-33 
Wet. c. xox Sched. B. No. 1 After the inductive ana dis- 
positive clauses, the deed may proceed thus. 

. +. 4 - Of or pertaining to natural disposition or 
inclination. Oos. 

189 h Art if. Handsom. 84 Not to be reduced to any rules 
or bounds of reason and religion ; no, not under any inten- 
tionall piety, and habituall or dispositive holinesse. 1681 
Baxter A/at. Noucouf. Min. 124 Want of dispositive 
willingness or of a right will, 
f B. sb. Obs. rare. 

1 . Something that disposes or inclines (see A. 2). 

16*9 H. Burton Babel m> Bethel 31 Their faith l is] but as 

a oreparadue or dispositiue to justification. 

2 . A dispositive document, law, or clause (see 
A. 3). 

1677 Tkmplr Let. to Coventry Wks. 1731 II. 431 There 
was one essential Default in the very Dispositive ; which 
was, The Omission of that Clause. 

2H8PO'liti?ily,d</v. 1 0 bs. [f. prec. ♦ -ly 2.] 
In a dispositive manner. 

+ 1 . By way of or in regard to disposition, inclin- 
ation, or tendency: opposed to effectively , actually ; 
sometimes nearly * Potential ly. Obs. 

<4 7* Bk. Noblesse 50 If a constelfacion or prophesie signi- 
fied tnat suche a yere . . there shulde fade werre. pestilence 
or deerthe of vitauc to a con tree, .it Is said but dispositiflie 
and not of neccssitie or ccrtente. c 1604 Lushington Rerurr. 
Serm. In Phenix (1708) II. 489 Not to organise the body 
(It was not dismembved nor any way corrupted, not so much 
as *in fieri’— no, not dispositive ly). # 1830 Donnk Serm, 
(163a) 39 Prayer actually accompanied with shedding of 
teares, and dispositively in a readines to shed blood . . In 
necessary cases. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/. 111. ix. 134 
That axiome in Philosophy, that the generation of one thing, 
is the corruption of another, although it be substantially true 
concerning the forme and matter, is also dispositively veri- 
fied in the efficient or producer. i6gt Baxter h\f. Baft. 03 
It is sufficient that the Parent be virtually and dispositively 
at present a Believer. 1888 Boyle Orig. Formes bfQual. 
(1667) 33 If there were no sensitive Beings, those Bodies 
that are now the Objects of our Senses, would be but dis- 
positively. if 1 may so speak, endowed with Colours, Ta.su, 
and the like, and actually but onely with those more 
Catholick affections of Bodies, Figure, Motion, Texture, &c. 
1 2 . In a way that disposes. Obs. 

139a R. D. Hy/ne ro to mac h in 81 And thus touched with 

{ ilcasant heates . . they began to boyle and kindle my colde 
care, and dispositively to adopt my altered heate to sincere 
love. 

f 3 . At the disposition of some controlling power. 
1818 R. Carpenter Past. Charge 42 Kuery instrument 
worketh dispositively at the command of the principall 
a cent. 

Disposito* (dUpp*ziUi). AstroL [a. L. dis* 
post ter disposer, arranger, agent-n. from dis/on/re : 
see 1 )i8Po8K. C f. OF. dispostt or , ~eur, •cur (Orcsnie, 
14th c.)] A planet that * disposes of* another (see 
Dihpose v. 8 a) ; ‘ the lord ot a sign in its relation 
to another planet \ 

1998 G. C. Math. Phis. App. In Dariot's A strolog. F. tv a. 
The tjualiiie and nature of the disease, .generally, .is to bee 
judged of the nature of the signe of the 8 house, and the 
depositor thereof. 185s Gaule Magas tram. 141 For the 
planets (that lord it) are beuefick, fortified in their proper 
houses . . influences, irradiations, significators, depositors, 
promissory. 18x9 J as. Wilson Com/l. Diet , A$trol. % Die * 
/t'siior. that planet which disposes of another. 

t DUpO'Sitory , a. Obs. rare. [f, L. dispostt - 
ppl- stem of disponlre to dispose ; sec dry.] Hav- 
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ing the quality of disposing, fitting, or inclining: 

-Dispositive a , 2. 

>809 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 103 Preparatory and 
depository workes to lustification. 184s Heylin Hist. 
Kpiec. 1. (1657) 66 A depository power. 

K Diapo*iitrix. L. it m. of depositor** she that 
disposes or arranges. In quot. used attrib. » Dis- 
posing, dispositive. 

1877 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 388 If it be so, that the 

f ;ubernatrix and dispositrix mind do thus dispose akhing* . . 
°n P- 473 die same passage is rendered ‘ gubernative dis- 
positive miudT 

t Disposoriea, sb.pl., var. desposories, Despon- 
HOBIK8 [Sp. desfosorios ] Obs., betrothal. 

s8m Earl or Bristol Let. sS Dec. In Heylin' s Laud 1. 
U. (1668) 115 Letters which she intended to have written 
the day of her disposories to the Prince her Husband. 
DitpOSMSS (distxfee s), v. [ad. OF. despos- 
sesser to dispossess (in Godef.), f. des*, Dis- 4 + 
possesser to Possess. Cf. the parallel med.L. dis • 
possidert , 16th c. F . destosseder, mod.F. dlposslder. 
For the development of sense a, 2 b, cf. Possess.] 
1 . trans . To put (any one) out of possession ; to 
strip of possessions ; to dislodge, disseise, oust. 

i«8g t hud Marriages (E. E. T. ST) n6 The said Roberte 
held poMesrion in the said house till he was, bie order of 
Lawe, dispossessed. 1993 Shaks. John 1. i. 131 Shat then 
my fathers Will be of no force. To dispossessc that childe 
which is not his. 1 887 Milton P. L. vil 14a The seat Of 
Deitic supream, us dispossest He trusted to have seis'd. 
178s H. Walpole Otranto iii. (1798) 49 His father and 
grandfather bad been too powerful for the house of Vicenza 
to dispossess them. 1841 Ki phinbtonk Hist. lud. 11. 339 
l’hey were dispossessed by the Aighfina of Sind, who were, 
in their turn, expelled by Prince CAinr&n. 

b. To deprive (any one; of the possession of ( a 
thing). 

1494 Fabyan Ckrm. vit. 536 Y* Sarazyns at this iourncy 
were not disposscssvd of y # cytic of Thunys. *578 Fleming 
Pano/l. E/ist . 373 Nevcrthelesse, I am not dispossessed of 
* " “ " 1 Why doe’s my 


hope. 1803 Shake. Meat, for M. 11. iv. aa Why doe’s n . 
bloud thus muster to ray heart. .UUpossessing all my other 
parts of necessary fitnesse? 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 909 

1843 s. 


C uts of necessary fitnesse If 1794 Sullivan 
et a foreign body dispossess water of its coldness. 

Austin Ranke s Hist. Ref. II. 389 The empire .. seemed to 
be regarded as already dispossessed of all its rights. 

rtf. 1 333 Watkkman Fardle Facious 11. xii. 378 To dis- 
posscsse them selues of all that euer thei haue 1394 Shake. 
John iv. iii. 23 The kins hath dispossest himsclfe of vs. 
1849 Roukrtson Serm. Ser. 1. viii. 117 We have also dis- 
possessed ourselves of belief in the reality of retribution. 

t o, with from , out of : To drive out {from a 
possession) ; to expel, banish. Obs . 

1800 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 37a Having dispossessed 
F. from his charge, he began [etc.]. 1867 Milton P. L. xit. 
a8 Who. .will, .quite dispoxseH* Concord and law of Nature 
from the Earth. J. Smith Narrat. Pof. Plot I)ed. 

Bb, Might your Popish Adversaries but once, .dispossess 
you out of the hearts of your Subjects. 177a A nn. Reg. 

J a/i To make use of force, In dispossessing our people from 
'ort Egmont. 

+ d. With double obj. (of omitted). Obs. rare* 1 . 
1807 Shaks. Timon 1. 1 138. 1 will choose Mine heyre from 
forth the Beggars of the world And dispossesse her all. 
f 2 . To cast out (the evil mririt by which any one 
is possessed) ; to exorcize. Obs. 

x8xt Rowlands Sacred Mem. 34 Helpe, helpe, haue mercy, 
dispossesse this fiend. 1883 Hickks Case luf. Ba/t. 53 The 
true Disciples of Christ did then dispossess Devils. 1773 
H. Farmer Demoniacs N. T. t. vil isa Writers, who . . re- 
present the devil as being every day dispossessed by Chris- 
tians. 

b. To rid (the possessed person) of (an evil 
spirit) ; to free from demoniacal possession. 

1399 H A *amrr Voy. II. 1. 65 There are many possessed 
men in those parts. . who being dispossessed of the vneleane 
spirits, do presently beleeuc in Christ who dclluered them. 
1894 Massinger Renegado iv. iii, I cannot play the exorcist 
To dispossess thee. 1847 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. x. 
(1739) Then Exorcists, that served to dispossess such as 
were possessed by the Devil. 1676 Kidder Charity Dir. 
7 How many he . . Dispossessed, and Raised. 1801 Mar. 
Edgeworth Belinda (1833) IL xxviii. 373 He was dispos- 
sessed of the evil spirit of gambling, as if by a miracle. 1843 
G. Oliver Coll. Blog. Soc. </ Jesus 74 His fame for dis- 
possessing obsessed persons becoming notorious. 

3 . transf. and fig. To dislodge, oust, drive out, 
1398-9 & Fords Parismns 11. (1661)4 But Fortune, .at an 
instant dispossessed their content. 1601 Shaks. TweL N. 
iv. u, 64 Thou shalt hold th* opinion of Pythagoras, .and 
fears to kill a Woodcocks, lest tnou dispossesse the soule of 
thy grandam. <878 Hobbes Iliad 1. 451 And having thirst 
and hunger dispossest. 1830 Hrrschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 
1 68 Two kindS'Of prejudices, which .. moreover, differ ex- 
tremely in the difficulty of dispossessing them. 

Hence XHffpoMrtMd ppl. a . ; DiapoMg‘*8iaf 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Pispoiiru sb. C/.S. colloq., 
the act of ejecting from possession, ejectment, as 
in dispossess proceedings , d. warrant, legal pro* 
ceedings or warrant to eject a tenant (Cent, Diet.): 
cf. Dj&possks&oby. 

*899 Br. J. Kino Jonas (1618) 76 Discountenancing*, 
disturbing*, dispossessing* ot theia. 1399 Minsmbv, Dee* 
foeseydo, dispossessed. <11831 Donne tn Select, (1840) 96 
we require . . a dislodging, a dispossessing of the sin. x8e8 
Earle Microcosm, Cook (Arb.)47 For that time hee is tame 
and dispossest. 1880 Froudr Hist, Eng. V. us Thousands 
of dispossessed tenams made their way to London. 

PiipO M— ion (digpJzc’jtti), [n. of action 
from uisrossEsa ; & mod.F. dipossession, 1 
1 * The action of dispossessing or fact ot being 


dUpotsesied ; deprivation of or ejection from a 
possession. In Law • Ouster. 

1378 Fleming Pano/l, E/ist, 379 And playd the arrant 
rehclls, seeking not his dispossession onely, but also his de- 
struction. s86e R. Coke fustics Vtnd, 30 The dispossession 
and disinheritance of another. 1988 Blackstone Comm, 
III. aox The remedy by ejectment is in it's original an action 
brought by one who hath a lease for years, to repair the 
injury done him by dispossession. 1883 A thenstum 23 May 
601/1 The dispossession of Huntley from the heritage. 

fb. cotter. Something of which one has been 
dispossessed. Obs. nonce-use (after possession). 

1040 Quarles Enchirid. 1. 100 Wanes, whose ends ore not 
to defend your owne Possessions, or to recover your dispos- 
sessions, ore but Princely Injuries. 

2 - The casting out of an evil spirit ; exorcism. 
1600 Darrell {title), A True Narration.. Wherein the 
doctrine of Possession and Dispossession of Demonlakes 
. . is particularly applied vnto Somers. 1849 Tratp Comm. 
Mark ix. a8 The dispossession of the devil out of many 
persons, .in Lancashire, .is very famous. ( i77S H. Farmer 
Demoniacs N. T. tit. iii. 33X It by possession they intended 
only to describe a disorder . . the removal of It was all they 
could intend by dispossession. 1883 S* J. Andrew* Life of 
our Lord 333 Cures of dispossession were among the earliest 
and commonest of the Saviour’s miracles. 

t Ditpoft 86‘g fluent. Obs. rare - \ [f. Dis- 
possess + -rent.] The action of dispossessing or 
the fact of being dispossessed ; loss. 

x8eo Heywood 1st Pt. Echo. IV, v. Wks. 1874 73 

husband grieves (alas ! how can he choose!) Fearing the du- 
possessment of his Jane. 

Dispo*M’Mor< Also 7 -oar. [f. Dispossess 
+ -obj One who dispossesses. 

*393 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 44 To oppugne the dispos- 
sessors of thy Deity. 18x1 Tourneur A th. Trag. tit. iv. 
Wks. 1878 I. 95, 1 will not be Your dispossessour but your 
Gordian. I will supply your Father's vacant place. 1788 
Blackstone Comm. Ilf. 180 If the dispossessor has any 
legal claim, he may afterwards exert It, notwithstanding a 
recovery had against him in these possessory actions, i860 
Pushy Min. Pro/h. 228 The remnant of Zion, being de- 
livered, would dispossess their dispossessors. 

Dispoase'ltory, a. [f. as prec. + -OBT.] Re- 
lating to dispossession or eviction. 

s888 Union Signal (Chicago) 5 Apr., The number of dis- 
tress and disposscssory warrants issued* 

Dispo’fft, v. [f. Dju- 7 4- Poht sb . : cf. obs. F. 
desposlcr , - poester , - postir to dispossess] trans. 
To deprive of a post j to dismiss or drive from a 
post or position. 

*377 Buchanan Let. to Randol/h (' Master of the posies'] 
Wks. (1893) 59 Albeit 1 be on fut, and ye rvd the post ; pray- 
ing you als not to dixpost my hoste at Newwerk, Jone of 
Kclsterne. 1809 J. Davies Holy Roods (1876) 12 (Dj Now, 
thinke thou see’st..This kindling Cole of flaming Charitie 
Disoosted all in post. t8as Chalmers Serm. 1. 355 It is God 
. . wno alone can dispost it from this ascendency. 1817 Scott 
Na/oleon xlvii, The. .resolution of disposing the Austrian 
general by main force. # xtax Frasers Mag. XLIII. 598 
Lord George Bcntlnck died disposted. 

Dispost, obs. oa. t. and pa. pplc. of Dispose. 
Disposurs (aispdu*£‘ui). Now rare. [f. Dis- 
pose v. + -ubb ; cf. Composure.] 

1 . Arrangement, order: «= Disposition i, 2. 
a x6*5 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant in. iv, She is so great 
a mistress of disposurc. x8$8 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
iii. 47 The remarkable disposurc of those yellow fringes 
atxnit the purple PestiU of Aaron. 1904 Swift Tale T. 
Concl. (1710) 340 In my Disposurc of Employments of the 
Brain, I nave thought fit to make Invention the Master. 
18*4 Examiner 71/i The disposure of the group Is beautiful. 

t b. Good order, orderly arrangement. Obs. 
a 1637 B. Ionsoh Underwoods, E/it. V, Corbet, A life that 
. . was . . all order and disposurc still* 
f 2 . Ordering, control, management, direction ; 
dispensation; -Disposal i, Disposition 3. Obs. 

1909 Colman Let. in Strypc Ann. Ref. I. Iv. 609 Dis- 
posures..and crosses ore very grievous to the flesh. .d*S 
K. Long tr. Barclays Argents 11. xvii. 119 Out of the 
placing of the Stacres . . out of their influence on Children. . 
comes the whole disposure of their life and death. 1877 
Bates Chr. Relig . /roved by Reason v. (R.l In the du- 
posurcs of providence. 1889 Proc. Pres. Part. Justified 5 
Dissatisfied with the Management and Disposure of Affairs. 
9 . The action of disposing of, making over, set- 
tling, etc. ; bestowal, assignment ; — Disposal a, 3 ; 
Disposition 4. 

a 1849 Drumm. or Hawth. Hist. fas. /, Wks. (1711) | 
Rendnng the disposure thereof [revenue] chast, sincere ana 
pure for expenses necessary and profitable, 1669 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) HI* 173 The disposure and assignment of this 

r digioue royal aia of £ 3,500,00a t88a Peungylv. A rc hives 
50 Y* Disposure w« h yo** have already made of mat 
Scopes of land. 1873 Brownino Red Cott * Nt.-ca/ 168 
Disposure of the commerce— that took time. 

+ 4 . Power or right to dispose of ; - Disposal 4, 
Disposition 4 b. Obs. 

1808 Ford Honor Trl. (1843) tj Inchalned to the disposure 
of bis ladle. i6gp Masoinger Picture 1. ii. Surrendering up 
My will end faculties to your disposure. *#§« E. Burroughs 
Plea cone, Quakers eo At the will and Disposure of the 
Almighty we are. a 1893 Uroukart Rabelais tit. iii 38 To 
acquire Creditors b not at the Disposure of each Man's 
Arbitrimcnt. 

+ 6. Turn of mind ; -Disposition 6. Oh. 

1613 CuArMAN Revenge Busty d’Amboit tv, H ij a, His 
»weet disposure. As much abhorring to behold, as dot Any 
vnnaturall and bloudy action. 

DUpotto, dlspotloal, obs. IT. Dwpot, -ical. 
Dispoua*. var. form of Durovai v. Obt. 
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DISPROFIT, 


DISPOWBR. 


+-Di«pow*.r, v. Obi, rare. [Dir-* 7 a.] tram. 
To deprive of power# 

. H. Goto. Law 66 How could they do lest having 
power, then desert and dtspowcr him ? 

Diipoyle, -tpoyly* obs. ft. Dkspoil v. 
t Diipra^ouoe. Oh. rare . [Dm- 9.] Dis- 
continuance. 

sift Prnh Alex. Copptrsm. Rebuked 10 Well satisfied 
with any Member's Diipractice of an orderly Performance, 
t Dtipnitablfi *• oh, [f. Dispraise v. 4 
•able* CL OF, dcsprisabU reprehensible, f. <&/• 
priser to dispraise.] Worthy of dispraise or blame. 

c 1449PECOCK Repr. iti. viit 395 He therbi be. .pretsable or 
dispreuable, doing honestli or doing dishoncstlt. iuj 
Grim aloe Cicero'* Office * 1. (1*558) 49 Innumerable other 
diuereiUes ther be of nature and of manent no deal yet dis- 
praysable. 1630 R, Johnson's Kingd. 4 Cosnmw, 6 39 Onely 
in this it is dispraisable . . it bringeth forth Inhabitant 1 * of 
savage . . and inhumane behaviour. t6.. T. Adams H 'ks. 
(1861-9) II. 469 (D.) It in dispraisable either to be senseles* 
or fenceless. 173$ Johnson Dispraisibte, unworthy of 
commendation. Viet, 

Xtbqprais# (disptfi**), sb, [f. Dim- 9 4 Praihk 
sb, ; or f. Dispraise v. after praise sb. Cf. OF. 
despris, desprit, and see Dihpbizk sb.'] 

L The action or fact of dispraising ; the opposite 
of praise; expression of disparagement; blame, 
censure. 


iSOf Hawes Past . Pleat, xi. vl, The morall sense they 
doke full subtyly. In prayse or dy spray s«, as it is reason- 
able. 1980 North Plutarch (1676) 218 He began to make 
along Oration in his dispraise. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 167 
To mee reproach Rather belongs, distrust, and all dispraise. 
1761 Hailes Anile, Chr, Ck, 1. 3 Does not necessarily 
imply either praise or dispraise. 1S51 Tennyson Death 
Da, Wellington 73 In praise and in dispraise the same, 
A man of well-attemper'd frame. 185a Miss Yonc.k Cameos 
(1877) II- xix. 197 Charles VI would not hear a word in his 
dispraise. 

2 . with a and pi. An act or instance of disprais- 
ing or blaming, b. A cause of blame, discredit, 
or disgrace. 

*835 Coverdalk Wisd. iv, heading, A dispraysc of the 
wicked. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 111. (1724) II. 718 Little did 
the meUncholick Shepherd regard either his dispraises, or 
the other's praises. 1641 Hindr J, Bruen xli. 120 To bee 
praised of a man utterly unworthy of any praise nimselfc, 
is a dispraise. 1754 Richardson Grand! son I. xxxvi. 257 
How far from a dispraise in this humane consideration. 
187a Howells Wedd. Journ. 33 As they twittered their 
little dispraises. 

Diiprail# (dispr? ( 'z), v . Forms: 4-5 die- 
preiae-n, 4-7 diaprayae, 5 deaproiae, dea-, 
dyapreyaa, 5-6 dyaprayae, 5-7 deapraiae, 6 
dlaprayaa, -pre&ae, 6-7 diapraae, 4- diapraiao. 

[a. OF. despreisier , - f reiser , -prisier, - Fr. dcs- 
prezar, despreciar , Sp, despreciar , It. disprezzare : 
—late L. or Romanic type *d$spretidre for cl.L. 
depretidre : see Depreciate and De- I. 6. 

in OF., originally, the tonic stem had -pris-, the atonic 
•press-, hence inf. det/reitier , 3 sing. pr. desfrise, Rut 
these distinctions were subseq. confused, and at length 
levelled under the -pri s- form : thence Eng. Disprizk.] 

L Irani, To do the opposite of to praise ; to 
speak of with disparagement, depreciation, blame, 
or disapprobation ; to blame, censure. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27585 (Cott.1 We agh ilk [fallen] man 
upraise, and in vr hart vrsclf dispraise, c 1386 Chaucer 
Me lib , p toj (Harl.) Who-so wil haue Sapience schal no 
man desprayse. c 1400 Rom. Rote 1053 For to dispreisen, 
and to blame That best deserven love and name. 1494 
Fa ryan Cktvn, iv. lxix. 47 She dispreysed hym in that, 
that he worshypped a man y* was nayled vpon a Crosse. 
1547-64 Bauldwin Mot, Philos, (Palfr.) 166 Doe not that 
tny seue. which thou dispraises! in another. >6ta Woodall 
Surf. Mate P ref, Wks. (1653) 12 Foxes dispraise the 
they cannot reach. t6s6 B. Jonson Epi&r, 1. HI 
oris 


1 no i rotasmitn xxvt. 250 
who . .'rarely' praised or dispraised things by halves. 185a 
Robertson Led, 177 Men who cannot praise Dryden with- 
out dispraising Coleridge, 

abtol, 9483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 935/1 To fore thys tyme 
I despreysea and scorned and wend there had ben none 
other lyf than this, c 1600 Shake, Sohm. xcv. That tongue 
that tells the story of thy dales . . Cannot dispraise. 9650 
Fuller Pisgak 1. vl 16 when he intends to praise or dis- 
praise, he will doe it to the purpose. 1878 Miss Tytler 


Anne A teste i. in Sunday Mag. 36 As for you or any other 
.. I will not dispraise, because I know you not 

+ 2 . To speak of depreciatingly or contemp- 
• tuou&ly ; to depreciate, despite. Obs. 

1 1386 Chaucer Mellb . F 5 Wnan Prudence had herd hire 
husbond avaunt t him of his richesse. .dispreising the power 
of his adversaries. *478 Bk, Noblesse 59 Fabius despraised 
renommee and vayne glorie, but onlie gafe his solicitude, 
thought, and hb blsy cure about the comon profit of Rome. 
ci&mMtluHne xx. 1x3 Dyspreyse not your enmyes though 
they be liteL but make euer good watche. 

8. To bring dispraise upon, to cause to be depre- 
dated or despised. rare. 

1879 R. Arnold Li, Asia vm. (1881) 996 These riches 
shall not fade away in life, Nor any death dispraise. 

Hence 2MBp*ai*a«d ppl, a . ; Blaprai*aing vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a.; MapraFaiRfly adv. 

c 13(88 Chaucer Part. T. F4*l In dbprebynge of hym 
that men preise. 1483 CatKAngL 101/2 iH^raysmge, 
defratMcio, tg*8 Pdgr. Perf. fW. de W. 1531) 038 AH y* 
crymes of y 4 tonge, as sclaunders, dctraccyons . . or dis- 


praytynges, etc, tgga Hutorr, DUprsysed, despeefut. de* 
jsftafut, obtrectatu*. 1604 Share. Ota. lii.iii. 79 Wh< 


.. jen 

Fraser*! Mag. 


te spoke of you dispraisingly. 1839 F\ 

, 31 [He] is dispraisingly sketched by the authoress. 


Oicatus, obtrea 
1 haue 

XIX. 3 

Diimrai'BOr. [-KB i.] One who dispraises. 

153a Tin dal* Expos. 4 Notes Wks. 194 Cursed !>e the. . 
dispraysers of them that be good to bring them out of 
fauour. .1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vi. Hi. 
(R.) Praisers and dispraisers many times doe but aims at 
their own ends, and do not think all they say. 1880 Rurkin 
in 19 tkCent. VIII. aoi Unbeliever, unmaker, and dispraiser. 

Hence Dlapral aaraaa, a female dispraiser. 

s6st Corea., Det/rissreste , a disesteemeresse, despiseresse, 
or dispraberesse of 

t Difpraiustworthy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 
praise sb ., after praiseioorthy.] Worthy or deserv- 
ing of dispraise ; blameworthy. 

*553 Grihai.de Cicero's Offices 111. (1558) 137 If they bee 
dispraiseworthye who haue held their peace, what Is lo lire 
thought of those who haue used a vainnesse of talke T 

Dlaprave, bad form of Deprave. 

140a Hocllkvk Letter of Cupid 265 Ihan to deprave 
[Spegkt's td. Chaucer dispraue] worn men generally. 

+ Diiprftyer. Obs. rare. [Dih- 9 : cf. OK. 

? Deprecation, 


r»v* m. v. Wks, (1717) 194 
no Of my 


desprier to unsay a prayer.l 

1615 Daniel Queen's Anodic .... . , 

That Sound of Words, that answers not the Tone 
Disprayers in th' Accents of like Moan. 

IHspread, diasmead (dispre*d\ v. arch. 
Forms : 6 diapred, deapreed, 7- diapread, dia- 
apread. Pa. t. and ppU. diapread ; 6 despred, 
6-7 diapred, 7- diaapred, (pa. pple. erton. 7 dis- 
preden, 8 -edden). [f. di- t Din- i + Spread r.l 

1 . trans. To spread abroad or out ; to extend, 
expand, dilate, open out. 

1500 Spenser F.Q. 1. iv. 17 Drawneof fayre Pecocks, that 
excell in pride, And full of Argus eyes their tayles dis- 
predden wide. 1591 — Virg. Gnat 949 I*>oftUe on the 
grassie greene d inn redd. 1596--/'. Q. v. xiL 13 Like as 
a tender Rose . . Dispreds the glorie of her leaucs gay. 
1600 Fairfax lasso 1. xl. 9 Baldwine his ensigne faire did 
next desproed. 16x6 Sandys Pe. cxx. in Farr S. P. Jos. /, 
(1848) 80 A vine on wall disspred. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. 
xxiv. 51 Dispredcn farr, Farrc as the Terebinth, my branches 
are. 171A Solomon's Song in Steele's Poet. Misc. 24a While 
opening buds their folded leaves dis-sprend. 1738 Wrslfy 
Psalms xlv iv, Dixpread the Victory of thy Cross, a 1766 
W. Thompson Hymn to May xxii. 3 Have ye not seen .. 
Striding the clouds a bow dupredden wide? 1838 Mrs. 
Browning Vis. Poets 203 The lady stood beside his head, 
Smiling a thought, with hair dispread. 1863 W. Lancaster 
Praeterita 64 The disunited, desolated hands Listless of 
use and nervelessly disspread. 

2. intr. (for rr/f.) 

*58® SrKNHRR F, Q. iv. vii. 40 His face they This lockc*) 
overgrew, And over nil his shoulders did dispred. 164a H. 
More Song of Soul 1. 1. xlix, She is the centre from whence 
nil the licnt Dispreads. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 209 
Tyrant Heat, dispreading through the sky With rapid 
sway. 

Hence DisprMFd ppl. a . ; DUprta ding vbl. sb . ; 
DlipriA dsr, one who spreads abroad. 

1636 Feai.ty Clavis Myst. it 15 Joseph of ArimAthea . . 
a great dispreader of tne Gospel. 164a H. More Song 
qfSoul 11. 111. iv. x, Dispread exility Of slyer reasons fails. 
*684 Milton A reop. (Arb.) a 8 Dispredders both of vice 
and error. N 165a J. S mith Set. Vise. vii. vi. (1821) 361 
The dispreadings and distended radiations of his love. 
1890 Spectator 15 Feb , Prophets descend from the ceiling 
of the Sistine to become andirons, and their dispreAd limbs 
find a motive in the poker and tongs. 

Diapreas*, -preise, obs. ft. Dispraise. 

DieprejmStf 1 v. rare. [Dih- 7 a.] trans. 
To free from prejudice. 

1654 W. Mount ague Devout Ess. 11. vii. | 5 (R.) Those 
..will easilie be .. dUprejudiced in point of the doctrine. 

Digprepa*r* v V. rare. [Dih- 6.] (tans. 
To render unprepared. 

1651 Hobbes Levsatk. iv. xliv t A confederacy of deceivers 
that ..endeavour . . to extinguish in them [men] the light, 
both of nature and the Gospel ; and so to dUpreparc them 
for the Kingdom of God to come. 

t Dimril, v. Obs, [f. Dis- i 4 Press v.] 
tram. To press or force asunder or apart. 

*6o|Timme Quersit. ut. 156 Mercurial vapours thickened 
into Cloudes. .and. .not able to be dispressed. 16x7 Mark- 
ham Carol. 1. 83 The searing of the skinne. .doth so seauer 
and dispresse it, that it will neuer after meete close together 
agatne. a 1627 Hayward Edto. VI (1630)92 Princes., in 
no case to enaure their supreame authority to be force- 
abty either oppressed or dispressed by their subjects. 
pimrivut, v. rare. [Dl8- 7 b.] trans. To 
deprive of the priesthood. 

1563-87^ Foxa A. 4 M. (1 596) Ill/s If he did well in so 
Formosus. 1611 Florio, 


dispreesting and discharactering 
Stri tare, to vnpriest, to dbpriea. 

Pisprinoe : see Dis- 9 b. 

DigprUon (dbpri'z’n), v. [Dis- 7 c. Cf. obs. 
F. desprisonner , mod.F. cUp-.] trans. To set free 
from prison. Hence Diapri aoned ppl. a. 

1841 Lytton Zesnons vi. vii, The disprisoned mind. 

DlgprlT^iM (disprBi’viski), ppl, a. [L Dis- 
7 a.] Deprived or bereft of privacy. 

9848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet Wks. 1890 III. 93 
On the poet's dU-privacied moods, .the pert critic intrudes. 

Digprivilege (dispri-viUd^), V. Also 7-8 
-edge. [Dis- j a (or 6).] 

L trans. To arrive (a person) of privilege. 

a 9817 Bayne Oh A>A.(i6<8) 195 Our love must be shewed 
L — unlesse their foolish lewdness dls priviledge them. 


iIm Penn Lib, Conte, hr. Wks. (t7«6) 1 . 459 So acting and 
believing, dispriviledges them for ever of that Kecompence. 
i88e Trans. R. Hist . Soc. X. »53 One ought not to dis. 
privilege a person without his knowfaMe. 

1 2 . To annul or undo the privilege of. Obs. rare. 
i6as H. Sydenham Serm, Sol Ore. it. (1637) 141 Let not 
my zeale to the Priest disprivilege my allegiance to my King. 

t Dispri*s0 v sb. Obs. Also 6 dlgprioe. [a. 
OF. despris * disesteeme, contempt, disdains * 
(Cotgr.), earlier desbrii - It disftitta, Sp, dis- 
precto :-late L. type * disprttinm . See DlEPRiSE »*. 
and cf. Prise, Price.] Disparagement, deprecia- 
tion, contempt. 

J <60 Rou.ano Crt, Venus 11. 6t ]e half done grelt dlspricCel* 
c 1636 James Iter I.anc, (Cheth. Soc.) Introd. 36 In disprize 
of death. 

DispriM (disprdi # s), v, Obs, or arch. Forms : 
5 deapryae, 5-6 deepriee, diepryee, 6 dyaprjrae, 
7 disprise, 7- d Uprise, [a. late OF. desprist r 
lor original dcspttisier (tonic stem dtsprise) : see 
1 >ihpraihk, which reprcsenU the earlier OF. form.l 
I. trans. To depreciate, undervalue; to hold 
in small repute or in contempt, atxh, 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met, xii. xiv, He desprised Hector and 
hi* menace. 1484 — Chivalry (Cax ton) 80 Ky nge A I ysander 
in desprysing auarice and couetyse had alwey the handes 
scratched fort he for to g)nte unto his knyghtes. i6o6Shars. 
Tr. 4 C r. iv. v. 74 Tia done like Hector ; but securely done, 
A little proudly, and great deale dupriring The Icnight 
oppos'd. 1644 Quarles Barnabas 4 B. (18511 147 And wilt 
tnou more ui»prize the giver than the gift ? 1886 (see 
Dimprizkd below 1 

t b. To make of small account ; to dishonour. 

1508 A. Cadiou Port eons of Noble net in Cotnpl, Scot. (»8oi) 
Introd. 204 He dcsprUU hit nobilnes that, .kepis noght hym 
ftclue clene. 

t c. To bring into depreciation. Obs. 

Cotton Ode to Lydia (T.) Dishevel, sunset, thy 
yellow hair, Whose ray does burnished gold dinprize. 

f 2 . To dispraise, disparage, decry ; to speak of 
slightingly. Obs. 

1514 Barclay Crt. 4 Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 4 The 
fro*ty wynter. . Whichemcn than prayied, they now dyMprvM* 
Ac hate. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xvili. 53 Thair fact 
and net all Scotland nowtliNpry*!*. >6ei Quarles Argnlus 
4 P. (1678) 4 Some trust to fame, some secretly disprize Her 
worth. 

Hence Dlspri sed ppl. a . ; Dlspri iitg vbl. sb. 
nnd ppl. a. 

1500 Burgh Rrc. Ed in. 90 Oct. (Jam.) William Paterson 
land) Patrick lx>wic*oun convict be ane assyse vpoun the 
disprysing of William Todrig, baillie, invadand him with. . 
drawin swordis. t«6o Rolland Crt. Venus 11. J79 Hot be 
no way in Venus dispryting. s6oa Shake. Ham. 111. i. 72 
For wno would bcare . . The pangs of dispriz’d Loue. x886 
Dowden Shelley I. iv. 154 Haunted by thoughts of his own 
disprized love. 

DiaprobabiliM. v. rare. [f. Dih- 6 4 Froba- 
Bli.iZE. j trans. To deprive of probability, render 
improbable. Hence DUpro babilisixig ppl. a.\ 
DUprobablllsa'tion. 

. *6®7 Bkntham Ration. Judic . F.vid. in. 13 Die principal 
fact will be considered as being, ill a greater or less degree, 
disprobabilized. Ibid., 1'he existence of this disprobabili/ing 
fact. Ibid. 16 Notice cannot but be taken of the opposite 
effect, disprobabilization. 

t ZHsproba*tion. Oh. [I)is- 9, after dis- 
prove . 1 « Disapprobation. 

Hudson Div. Right Govt. 11. vi. xio The Ikmks 
of Kxodus and Numbers record ten several disprobotion* 
and murmurings of the people against Moses . . Neither did 
the peoples disprobation of his just Power., unking David. 

Duroro'batiT*, a. rare. [Dih- 10, after dis- 
prove A That tendi to disprove. 

*••3 Bkntham Not Paul 23 A dispvobative Circumstance. 
*i?7 — Ration. Judic. Evid. ill. 16 little need for con- 
sidering the probative force (the disprobative force it will 
here be held! 

Diiprofe, -proffe, obs. ff. DiHPiKX>r. 
t SisprofS'M, v. Oh. rare. [Dim- 6 .] trans . 
To renounce the orofession of. 

*590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xi. 20 His armes, which he had 
vowed to disprofesse. She. .did about him dresse. 
Difprcflt, sb. Obs. or arch. [f. Dim- 9 4 
PaoFiT sb .] The opposite of profit ; disadvantage, 
detriment. 

1494 Fabyam Chron. vit. 618 All was ruled by the quene & 
her counsayll, to the great disDrofitc of the kynge & his 
real me. 1596 Dalrymfle tr. I*eslMe Hist. Scot. vi. \)o 
Welris ar begun, with gret slauchtir on haith sydes, dis- 
proffet and ftltaitn. i6eo Markham Farew. Hueb. 11. xxii. 
(t668) xio You shall want their Company . . which is both 
discomfort and disprofit. 1751 Wkblky Wks. (187a) XIV. 
195 Adjectives signifying, .disprofit. .govern a Dative Caie. 
*•37 . Carlyle Aitrabeau Mine. (1872) V. 217 They fought 
much : with an eye to profit, to redress of disprofit. 

f b. with a and pi, A disadvantage. Obs. 
a 1568 Cover dale Bk. Death 1. viit Wks. II. 56 AU the 
aforesaid dUprofits and griefs do justly vanish. s6*t Hobrkn 
Govt. 4 Soc. x. | 2. 149 All the profits and dispronts arising 
from government, ini H. M. tr. Emeus. Colloq. 919 Lest 
I should get for my self any profit by others disprofit* 
Difproit, v. Obs. or arch. [f. Die- 0 4 Profit 
v. (possibly from Fr,).J 

1 . trans. To bring disadvantage to ; to Injured- 
commode, inconvenience 

9483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 964/1 [He] commcndyd hym to 
god prayeng that the pryson shold not diaproufyte hym. 
>532 in W. JL Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 113 li>e Townc 



DISPBOFITABLE. 


496 


DISPULP. 


Is not profited by them, but . . dUprofited. *6 6a tr. Para* 
telsus* Archidoxts it. no* That which ix Innate doth neither 
profit, or disprofit anyone. *#37 Carlyle hr, Rev. II. v, 
vii, Of the whole two thousand there are not now half a 
*rore. .that will profit or clisprofit us. 1850 — Latter-d. /'. 
vii. (187a) 246. 

t 2. intr . (for rcjl.) To fail to profit ; to receive 
disadvantage or injury. Obs. 

1381 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 88 He hath sene no 
worse incline than those that disprofited in monasteries, 
lienee DUpro'flted ///.«., Diapro fl ting vbl. sb. 
1599 Minmii v. Dcsa/rovcchado, dixprofited. 163a Sher- 
wood, A disproving, Endommagentent. 

t Diipro fltable. a. Obs. ff. Dir- io + Pro- 
fitable : cf. obs. F. des Profitable (16th c. in 
Godef.).] Unprofitable; detrimental. 

1548 Hail Chro n., Hen. VIII (an. 19X1809) 739 He had 
. .discharged 12 Articles whiche were moste grevous & dis- 
profitable to the Frenche Kyng. 1572 K. H. tr. Lavatems* 
Ghostcs To Rdr. (1596) A iij, Profitable therefore it in. . vnto 
many, and dixprofitabfe vnto none. 

Disproof (disnr/7 f ). Forms : 6 disprove, 
-proufe, -prove, 6- disproof, [f. Dis- 9 + Proof, 
after Disprove.] The proving of a thing not to 
be what is asserted ; refutation, confutation ; the 
evidence constituting such refutation. 

IS!* Klyot Got*. 1. xiv. (1883) 153 Therin they do dill- 
gently obscrue the rules of Confirmation and Confutation, 
whenn resteth prouf and disproufe. 1533 More A asm. 
Poysoned Jik. Wki. 1099/3 These woordeshaue .. in them- 
velfe, neither any thyng in disprofe of the very eating of 
Ids flesh, nor for the profe yt he ment the beflefe of hys 
death. Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. 45 A fuller and 
more effectual Disproof of the recited opinions, stag Svo. 
Smith it As. (1859) 11 . 66/1 Such allegations ,. are scarce 
ever susceptible of specific disproof 1884 tr Lots/ s 
Meta/h. 194 Such a proof., has never been attempted ; the 
burden of disproof has been thrown on the opposite view. 

b. with a and //. An instance of this ; a dis- 
proving fact or piece of evidence. 

a 1630 May Satir, Pu//y (1657) ao I^est he should betray 
himself to an eminent disproof. 1809 Bentley Phal. Pref. 
si A sufficient Disproof of this malicious Calumny. >877 
K. R. Con dk s Bos. Faith v. 933 Lightly to pass over all , 
irreconcilable facts as mere difficulties, not disproofs. 

t Di*pro*perty. v. Obs. rare . [Dis- 7 b.] 

(ran s. To deprive 01 property ; to dispossess. 

1607 Shakh. Cor. 11. i. 364 He woufd Hnue made them Mules, 
silenc'd their Pleaders, And dispropertied their Freedomcs. 

Disproportion (dispr<q*>upn\jA [f. l>m- 9 
4- Proportion : perh. a. F. disproportion (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Want of proportion in number, quantity, size, 
etc. ; lack of symmetry or due relation of quantity 
or number between things or parts of the same 
thing ; the condition of being out of proportion. 

im Eden Decades 100 The disproportion that they haue 
to all other beastes. 164a Fuller Holy h Prof. St. tit. xxii. 
914 Let there be no great disproportion in age. a 1856 Br. 
Hall in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. cxliv. 3 The dispropor- 
tion betwixt us and them (gnats] is but finite. 195s Johnson 
A * ambler No. 196. r 3 The disproportion will always be 
great between expectation and enjoyment. 1878 Masque 
Poets »o8 Evil perhaps being nothing more nor less Than 
good in disproportion or excess. 1880 Dixon Windsor HI. 
xxxiii. 395 A sense of disproportion lifts men into mirth. 

b. with a and pi. : An example of thia ; some- 
thing out of proportion. 

1397 Daniel Civ. Wart 1. xxxyiii, Disproportions harmony 
do break. 1804 Snake. Oth . 11 1. iii. 233 Foul# disproportions, 
Thoughts vnnaturall. 1887 Milton P. L. viii. 37 Reasoning 
I oft admire, How Nature wise and frugal could commit 
Such disproportions. 1893 Jowett Plato (ed. a) III, 679 
A leg too long, or some other disproportion. 

Disproportion, v. [f. the sb. Cf. f . dis- 
proportionner .] trans. To render or make out of 
due proportion. 

13193 Shake. 3 Hen. VI, ut. ii. 160 Shee did corrupt frayle 
Nature with some Bribe . . To shape my Legges of an vti- 
equal! size, To dit-proportion me in cuery part, a 1831 
Donne Lett. (1651)7 Nothing disproportions us .. as mur- 
muring. 1838 Lytton Alice xi. viii. Statutes that dispro- 
portion punishment to crime. 1864 W. Faieeairn In Reader 
97 Feb. 970/1 It is even possible so to disproportion the top 
and bottom areas of a wrought -iron girder, .as to cause it to 
yield with little more than half the ultimate strain. 

Di«propo*rtionabl*, a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Out of due or symmetrical proportion ; dispropor- 
tionate. 

1389 Pvttenham Eng. Poesie lit. xxiv. (Arb.) 283 So was 
the kings action proportionable to his estate and therefore 
decent, the Philosophers, dixp report ionable both to his pro- 
fession and calling and therefore indecent. 1840 Wilkins 
New Planet vl (*7077 209 Such nil incredible Celerity, as is 
altogether disproportionable to its Bigness, a 1717 Black all 
Wks. (1793) 1 . 130 Seeing . . the good and evil things of this 
Life and of the next are so vastly disproportionable. 1760-7* 
tr. Juan 8- Utloas Vqy. (ed. 3) I. 1*4 Its belly is, in large- 
ness. very disproportionable to its body. 

Dispropo'rtioiiabltiiesfl. [L prec. 
-NK88.J The quality of being out or proportion. 

1691 Biggs New Dis/. p 131 Consisting of crudities, dis- 
prof>ortio»ablonesse. 1884 H. More Mrst. Iniq. 336 From 
the disproportionahleness of the seventh Age of the world 
to the rest. 1894 Nexos/r,, A correspondent .. has sub- 
mitted the word ' disproportionahleness as the longest in 
the English language. 

DispropoTUonably, adv. [f. as prec, + 
ly 2.J In a manner or to an extent which it out 
of due proportion ; disproportionately. 


1808 Dls/ute Quest. Kneeling Sacrament 3 Why doe wee 
..disproportionably and unsutably . . demesne our selues at 
the table and feast of our ls>rd lexux. 1770 Langhoemr 
Plutarch (1879) 1. *76/2 His head was disproport ionr.ldy 
long. 1838 Lytton A lice 63 The room was almost dFpro* 
portionably lofty. 

Disproyo*rtionAL a. and sb. [f. Dthpro- 
portion 4- -al ; cf. F. disproportion ml j 
A. cuij. - Disfropoki jonate. 


length were disproportionall to the breadth. »«a Milton 
Colast. (18511 371 To force the continuance of martage be- 
tween mindes found utterly unfit, and disproport ional, is 
against nature. 189a Locke Educ. f 158 It is very dispro- 
portional to the Understanding of childhood. 

B. sb. A disproportionnl quantity or number. 
*1696 Scassukch Euclid (1705) 10a Having finished his 
Kx planations of. . Proportionals, and Dixproporiional*. 
lienee Dlsproporttonalnesa - next. 

1730-8 in Bailey <fulio). In recent Diets, 



disproportionalitie. *688 
— Div. Dial. 11. xii. (1713) *25 That poison is nothing but 
dLproportionality of particles to the particles of our own . . 
Bodies. 1818 Brntham Ch. Eng. 374 For. .services of the 
occasional class . , Pay, by disproport tonality excessive. 

Di*propo*rtionally , adv. [f. as prec. 4- -ly 2.] 
In a manner or to an extent that is out of pro- 
portion. 

1 7 <s in Johnson. 1I39 Johnston in Proc . liertv. Nat. 
Club 1. No. 7. 201 The eyes of the embryo, at this period 
disproport ional ly large. 1845 McCulloch Taxation it. ix. 
(1852)334 Disproportionally heavy taxes are the great cause 
of .smuggling. 1880 T. W. Webb in Nature XXI. 213 The 
satellites (of Mars] .. are .. so disproport tonally minute, 
according to our limited ideas of proportion. 

Disproportionate, a. [f. Dis- 10 4 - Pro- 
portion atk a. Cf. F. disproportion*/ ( ifithc.): 
see -at* 2 .] Out of proportion ; failing to observe 
or constitute due proportion ; inadequately or exces- 
sively proportioned. Const, to. 

*333 Eden Decades 189 His toonge ; . very longe and thynne 


andmuch disproportionate to his bodye. 1814 Skldkm Titles 

,, 1_.* — muc fi disproport ionat 

'at. ix. 181 A long re- 


Hon. 135 Neither is this annointing much disproport ionat 
*7»a Wollaston Re/ig. No ‘ 


to that. . 

pentancc is a disproportionate price for a short enjoyment 
186a H. Spencer First Princ. 11. iv. f 53 (1875) 176 Effects 
extremely disproportionate to causes. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) I. iv. 946 Dwelling at an apparently dispropor- 
tionate length on some subjects. 

t Disproportionated, a. Obs. rare . [f. 
prec. 4 - -kt> O prec. Hence + Dlspropo rtion- 
aUdniai - Disproportion atenens. 

137* I. Jones Bathes of Bath. 11. too 'I’hc qualltle (of Bath 
waters] especially disproportionated with as great a degree 
of heat.. cannot be induced but by an especial heat. 1847 
H. More Song of Soul Notes 391 No such vast cxccntrichy 
as there, nor disproportionatedne**e of Orbs and motions. 
1668 — Div. Dial. 1 . 93 That thinner Element being dis- 
proportionated to the Lungs of either Birds or Beasts. 

Disproportionately, adv. [f. as Drcc. + 
-ly 2 .j In a manner or to an extent which is out 
of proportion, inadequate, or excessive. 

188a Sir T. Brownr Chr. Alar. ii. 8 (T.) He. .dispropor- 
tionately divideth his days, 1896 Whiston Th. Earth iv. 
(1722) 994 Nothing should happen unseasonably, unfitly, 
disproportionately. 1705 Bosman Guinea 950 The Head 
disproportionately large. 1887 Froude Short Stmi., Criti- 
cism 4 Got/el i 6 t Among the multitude the elements are 
disproportionately mixed. 

DiapMfOTtioiUttenMS. [f. a* prec. + 
-NESS.] The analitv of beinjg out of proportion. 

*868 H. More Div. Dial. it. xviu. (1712) 147 luc Incon- 
gruity and Disproportionateness of the Use of them, 18*9 
Coleridge in Lit . Rem. (1826) II. 258 It would argue a dis- 
proportionateness, a want of balance. 1874 Farrar Christ 
x. 119 Everyone must have been struck, .with the apparent 
disproportlonateness between the cause and the effect. 

Diaproportioned, ///* a . (f. Dispropor- 
tion v. 4- -kd ; cf. F. disproportion*/.] Made or 
rendered out of proportion ; disproportionate. 

*397 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. lxxviii. (16x1) 494 It arffueth a 
disproport ioned minde in them whom so decent orders dis- 
please. 1610 Shake. Tent/, v. i. 990 He is as dUpropor- 
tion'd in hU Manners As in his shape. 1899 Bentley Phat. 
573. 1787 T.J efekrson Writ, (i 859) 1 1 . 109 The women mid 
children are often employed m labors disproport ioned to 
their sex and age. 1851 Mayne R kid Seal/ Hunt, xxviii, 
1 gazed at the huge disproport ioned heads, 
t b. Inconsistent. Obs. 

t8oa Shake. Oth. 1. iii. 2 Duke. There's no composition in 
this Newes, That giues them Credite. 1 Sen. Indeed, they 
are disproportioned. 

t Diapro’priate, v. Obs . [f. Dis- 6 4- L. pro- 
prium own, possession, property, after appropriate, 
expropriate. J trans. To deprive of the ownership 
{of something) ; to dispossess. 

1613 Pu rchas Pilgrimage it. vii. 113 Who knoweth whether 
those Appropriations did not . . dispropriate them of that 
which in a justcr proprietie was given tnem ? 
Diaprorabl* (disprw vab’l), a. [f. Dirpbovk 
V. 4- -ABLB.1 

fl. Keprencnsible, to be disapproved. Obs . 

1348 Gbet Pr. Masse , The third aod last cause why 
masse prayer U dUprovahle U by reason therin it is prayed 
[etc.]. *379 Fulke Refut. Rastel 709 We receive them, or 

refuse them, as they !>e approuable or disprotiable by the 
saide. .doctrine. 


2. Capable of being disproved ; refutable, 

*883 Bovi.k F.nq, Notion Nat. *14 (D The inoorruptU 
blenesa and Immutability of the heave nfy bodies is more 
than probably disproveaole by the sudden and irregular 
generation, changes, and destruction of the spots of the sun. 
1873 W. R. Oreo Enigmas of Life Pref. 3 No disprovable 
datum is suffered to intrude. 

Di ip ro vfi l (dispr/I vhl). rare . [f. Disprove 4 - 
-al.J The act of disproving ; disproof. 

*8*4 Jackson Creed 111. it. v. f vi. 1 f *, 47 Whither no 
European is likely to resort for a disprouatl of his relation. 
1871 Morlev Voltaire (1886) 950 A direct disproval of the 
alleged faction which tne system professes to rest. 

Disprove (dispr/7*v), v. Also 5 dis-,dyapreve, 
7 disproove. Pa. ppie. disproved ; also die* 
proven, [a. OF. desprow-r, -prouver, f. dcs-, L. 
dis- + pretver to Provk. Early variants were Dl- 
prkvb, Dbpkovr, q.v. 

The OF. stressed-stem form dts/rueve, • /reave , gave the 
variant dis/rtve. whence (on the analogy of strong verbs, an 
t veesve, ft wen) tnc pa. pple. dis/rovend 

1. tmns. To prove (an assertion, claim, etc.) 
to be false or erroneous; to show the fallacy or 
non-validity of ; to refute, rebut, invalidate. 

r igjfe Wycliit Sel. Wks. HI. 345 It is no nede to argue 
her Tor to disprove k>li» >306 Rolls of Parlt. III. eax/a 
'Hie which thyng . . by an even Jugc to be proved or dis- 
proved. a *400 Pistils of Susan 994 , 1 schal be proces apert 
disproue hi* a-pele, For nede. a *450 Cent. Myst . (1851) 313 
Their owyn pepyl han dysprevyd Al that I have for the seyd 
or mevyd. *594 Hooker Etc/. Pot. it. vii (1611) 79 Neither 
doth . . the infirmity of men ouerthrow or dixproue this. 180s 
Shake. Jui. C. tit. il 105, I speake not to disprooue what 
Brutus spoke. But hecre I am ; to speake what I do know. 
*796 Ba. Watson A/ol. Bible 346 A lesson which philosophy 
never taught, which wit cannot ridicule, nor sofmistry dis- 
prove. 1814 Chalmers Kvid. Chr. Revel, ix. 231 There is a 
mighty difference between not proven and dixproven. 1838 
Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. i. (1858) 53 No one can now prove or 
disprove the tradition. 1873 Jowett Plato { ed. 9) III. 363 
Nay, he replied, that is already dixproven. 

f b. To prove to be non-existent or fictitious. 
c >430 Life St. Kath . (*884) 99 How she dispreved hys 
godaes. c *440 Cafcrave Lfe St. Kath. iv. *576 Saturae, 
Jpe firste whom ye soo dispreue. 

2. To prove (a person) to be untrue or erroneous 
in his statements; to convict (a person) of false- 
hood or error ; to refute, confute. Obs. or arch. 

*589 Cog an Hasten Health eexiv. (1636) 227 Some perad- 
venture will disprove mce by their owne experience. 1804 
Shake. Oth , v. Ii. 172 Dixproue this Villaine, if thou bee'st 
a man : He sayes, thou told'st him that his wife was false. 
1633 Hall Hard Texts , N. T. 4a Ve Sadducees are in this 
palpably disproved. 1709 Strymc Ann. Ref. 1 . Iii. 560 One 
of these that did this was Dr. Calfhill, in two sermons 
preached in the same cathedral, the bishop present to hear 
himself disproved. 1749 Chkstf.rf, Lett. II. ccii. 267 Should 
you . .happen to disprove me. 

t 3. To disallow authoritatively ; to disapprove. 
Also intr. with of. Obs. 

*477 Norton Ord. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 100 That 
other (Art] is disproved and plainely forebod. 1494 Fabyan 
Chr cm. vii. 295 Let not the rudenesse of them nym lede 
For to dysproue thys ryme dogereil. 1394 Hooker Reel. 
Pol. 11. viii. (16x1) 78 Men are only not disproued or dis- 
allowed of God for them. z6e8 Venner Tobacco (*650) 406, 
1 wonder why some disprove the taking of Tobacco after 
meats. 17*0 Wodrow Corr. (1843) IL 530^ For my share, I dis- 
prove the method of his licensing. *8s4 Miss Ferrier Inker. 
viii, They have seen other things either better or worse, and 
can, therefore, cither improve or disprove them. 

Hence Dispro ved ppl. a., Diapro*ving, vbl. sb. 

. * 3®7 Golding De Momay l xo This also was a disproou- 
ing of the false Gods. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres 11. L 
95 Chaunging those disproued black e Billes and Bowes 
into good Muskets. 1639 Ld. Digby Lett. cone. Retig. 
(165 1 >02 Credulity being so easie and naturall, Disproving 
so difficult. 

Disprove, obs. form of Disproof. 
Difiroro-vement. rare. [f. Disprove v. + 
-mentj The action or fact of disproving; a prov- 
ing not to be true ; disproof. 

*86e J. Chandler Van He Intent's Oriat . Pref. to Rdr., 
They esteemed his disprovement of what the other had said, 
for a decision of the matter. *886 Po/. Set. Month to 
XXVIII. 695 The scientific discovery .. around which all 
Mr. Lawes’s subsequent work centred was the disprove* 
ment of Liebig's mineral-ash theory. 

DiSprOTtr. [f. as prec. 4 - - 1 R I.] &. One who 
disproves; a refuter. +b. A disapprover (obs.). 

a 1839 Wotton Dk. Buchkm. in Select. Hart. Mite. (1793) 
283 A concurrence of two extremes, within so abort a time, 
by most of the same commanders ^ind disproves s88e H. 
Moat Annot. Glauvilts Lux O. 08 We may observe what 
a weak Disprover he is of Pre-existence, 

Disprovi de, v. arch. [Die- 6 .] trans. To 
fail to provide lor ; to leave unprovided. Hence 
Dlsprori'ded ppl. a unprovided, unsupplied, un- 
furnished (F. d/pourvu ). 

13s . Barclay Sallust' t Jugurth (1357) He shulde not 
hurt nor dlsprouyde them whyle he had vitail ynough of his 
owne prouyson. 1399 Sandy* Eure/m S/ec. (1639) 50 The 
Papeete is not dUprovided of his Instruments to works upon 
these also, a 189s Boyle Whs. VI. 40 (R.) An impatient 
lutanist, who has his song book and his Instrument ready, 
but is altogether disprovided of strings. 1884 CaRlylk 
Fredk. Gt. lV, 331 Much disprovided, destitute, 
Bi*piil3« t Qhx&xk l|®t obs. ff. Despoil. 

Digpulp (dispirit)), v. [f. Dig- 7 a-hPcLP sb.] 
tram. To remove the pulp from. 

1893 Black 4 White 6 Apr. 467/* Dbpulptng coffee. 



DISPUTATIVBNB88. 


DI8PTJLVBHATB. 

t Z>iiroTrlv«r»t«, v. Ohs. ran. [Dm- 5 ] 
Irons. To dtaolve into diut. 

4 *fio8 J. Davies Holy Rood* (1876) 13 (D.) Confusion shall 
dumilvwati All that this round Orbtaiier doth hurt. 
Diapume, -ation, var. ff. Dbspuhk, -ation. So 
Dlapnmatioiia a., characterized by despuma- 
tion 5 foamy, frothy. 

tlif H. Busk Vt* triad it. 85 The brawny Tritons . , In 
dispumatious ranks, his pro g ress wait. 

+ Di*pn*2L0t, 0, Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 4 + L. 
punct-us pointed.] The reverse of punctilious ; im- 
polite, discourteous, 

saga B. Jombon Cynthia's Rev . v. SI, A so. 1 ‘faith, master, 
lets go.. Let's be retrograde. Amo. Stay. That were 
dispunct to the ladies. 

Pispttftot (dUp^^kt), v. ran. [f. L. dispunct- 
ppl. stem f. dispungfrs to prick or mark here and 
there, in medX. to erase (bu Cange), f. Dis- 1 + 
pungtr* to mark, prick.] tram. To mark with 
points or pricks of the pen ; hence ; a. To mark 
lor erasure or omission ; b. To mark for distinc- 
tion, to distinguish. 

»§%-*? Foxk A. 4 M. (1684) I. 708/2, I desire the Reder 
then so to take me, as though I did not deal here withal, 
nor speak of the matter, but utterly to haue pretermitted, 

" r Philos. Hero • 


and oispuncted the same. 184a De'Quincry . 

dolus Wks. IX. S07 All beyond Carthage, as Mauritania, 
etc. . . being dispuncted by no great states or colonies, 
t SHfpU’XLOtion. Obs. ran . [n. of action from 
L. dispungfre : see prec.] The action of marking 
off by points or prides ; erasure. 

1637 Jackson Divers Sermons Wks. 2844 VI. 44 The 
dispunctlon or inversion of points or letters. 1644 Sir E. 
r* ^ u ^ “ J! f -i tells — 


Dering Prop Sacr. D b, Another dispunction 
that the very height of popery was the height of some 
designers, wherefore else should this line be blotted out f 
XnapongA (disptmds), V. Also -sponge, [f. 
di-, Dis- 1 + spunge, Sponob v., or L. spongidrt to 
wipe away with a sponge, f. spongia sponge. In 
sense there is evident association with Expunok, 
L. sxpungPre * to prick out, strike out, erase’ (which 
also appears in modem use to be influenced by 
1 sponge ’ and understood as ' to wipe out *) ; but no 
contact of sense appears with 'L.dispungfre to check 
off (debits and credits), balance (accounts), weigh, 

{t {?trans. To discharge or pour down as from a 
squeezed sponge, arch. Hence Diapumging vbl. sb. 

1608 Shakb. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. ix. ib Oh Soueraigne MUtris 
of true Melancholly, The poysonous dampe of night dis- 
p tinge vpon me. 1878 C. Wills Joseph 4 His Brethren 1. 
v. 69 Mute and perpendicular Dispunging* of the hollow- 
bosom'd clouds Gutter the fruitful surface of the earth, 
f 2 . To wipe out, blot out, delete, Expunob. Obs. 
s8es Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., Quarrels . . about 
dispunging some Names out of the Diptychs. a 1630 Sir 
H. Wotton Hymn in Farr S. P. Jos. I (1848) 350 Thou . . 
that has dispong'd my score. i88a Stilumgfl. Orig. Sacr. 
iil L 1 13 They are to be dispunged out of the Census of 
such who act upon free principles of reason. 
IMiptudlhaUe (disppnipU/i), a. Law. [a. 
AF. dispunishable, f. Dis- 10 + punishable - F. 
punis sable. ] Free from liability to punishment or 
penalty ; not punishable. 

[s$a§ J. Perkins Profit. Bk. ix. | 6tq Ce wast 4 dispunish- 
able (tr. 184s This wast is dispunishable). ] 1377 Stanyh urst 
Deter. Jrel. in Hoi inshed (1587) 11 . a6/i If this were in 
anie dispunishable wise raked vp in the ashes . . some 
other would inkindle the like lire afresh. 2504 West 
and Pi. Symbol, f 8t Until attomement hee Is dispunish- 
able of wast t6al Coxa On Litt. 97 b, Tenant in tall after 
passibillty Is dispunishable for waste. 1839 Of Nuisance 
to private Houses sx If water fall on my land, and 1 make 
a Sluice, and let It out of my land into another mans ; this 
is dispunishable, for eveiy man may doe this one after 
another. 01714 North Exam. 11. v. f 94 (2740) 320 The 
Person of the Sovereign is dispunishable and incoeroible by 
Force. x8s8 Cruise Digest ted. a) IV. 8s If . . long and 
unreasonable leases are the chief cause of dilapidations . . 
much more would they be so, if they were made dispunish- 
able for waste. iNt Lo. Coleridge in Fortn, Rev. Feb. 
335 Seduction, which may be more wicked, is dispunish- 
able. 

t Bigpunisliad, ppl. a. Law. Obs ; rare. 
[f. Dis- 8 + Punished, rendering AF. despuni , 
depuny (13- 14th c.), f. F. des-, Dw- 4 4 * punt 
punished.] Unpunished, free from punishment. 

1830 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. App. 33 In some 
cases, criminal offences shall be dispunishea. 
Digpurpl* (disp^Mp’l), v. name-wd. [f. Dis- 
7 a + PuBPL* tram. To strip of the (imperial) 
purple ; to deprive of sovereignty. 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 347 Tis fit we die with crowns 
upon our heed Nor beg our way dispurpled to the grave, 


tDigpmrpoM, 


s. ran . [f. Dis- 6 + 


PdbfosxxA] tram. To defeat of iti purpose. 

s6q 7 Lingua v. 1 . In HarL Dodstey IX. 433 She . . seeing 
her former plots ditpurposed, sends me to an old witch. 

1 2 Hfptt*M#, v. Obs. [An alteration of Dis- 

BUBfit after Pubsb.J -Disbubsb, Dbpubsb. 

ig} Shawl e Hen. VI, tu. L 1*7 Many a Pound of mine 
owne proper store . . Haue I dis-pursed [FoL 4 disbursed] 
to the Garrisons. And neuer ask’d for restitution. t8s9-49.Sc. 
Acts Chat. 1(1814) VI. 9 (Jrm.) The estaits dedaures they 
wflU tie the said John Kenneday . . rspayU of quhat he saU 
agrie lor, dispone, or give out for outreDcing of the said 
•hip. 
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t Di*purroy , v. Obs. Forms: 5 dea-, dys-, 
-porvey, 5-6 -pourvey, 5- dlspurvey. fa. OF. 
desporveeir, - pervtir, -porveer (nth c. in Littrd), 
f. des* % Dts- 4 4 vparveeir to provide : see Pobvky.] 
irons. To rob or strip 01 provision ; to render 
destitute. Chiefly in pa. pple. dispurveyed ( • OF. 
dtsporveu, mod.F. dfpeurvu) % unprovided, destitute. 

e >430 Lvdg. Bockas l x. (1544) ai b, Thei be caught dis- 
purueyed of defence. 1481-4 R. Paston In Poston Lett. 
No. 859 HI. a8o, I am not asaartaynd how she is purveyde 
of mony . . I woold not se her dysporveyd, yf I myght. 
1485 Carton Chat. Gi. 69 Olyuer wnyche was thus ays* 
pourueved of his hors, c 1489 — Sonnes A ymon xix. 418 
They or mounulban be dyapurueyd of mete. 1530 Palsce. 
jai/a, I dtspourvey, I unprovyde. 1583 Goldinq Calvin 
on Dent. xciL $70 Wee shall be diapurueted and stript out 
of all thinges. 1809 Heywood Brit. Troy vi. xc. 133 They 
dispuruey their vestry of such Treasure As they may 
spare. 

Hence + Dispurveyed ppl. a. 9 unprovided, un- 
prepared. ( «= OK. desporvtii .) 

14.. Lydg. & Burch Secrets 3417 Upon thy Enemy renne 
not sodAnly. Ne dispurveyed. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Lee. 
toi b/i Ana ne despourueyd, deth cometh whyche taketh 
all fro hym. 1484 — Curtail 14 To be drowned by theyrdys- 
pourueyed aduysement. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 433 [He] 
gatheryd hym an vnredy and dispurueyed hoost for the 
warre. 1380 Baret Aw. D 919 Dbpurueied of frends: 
lacking frends, Inops mb amicts. 

t Dicpturray'anc*. Obs. rare. [f. prec., *Acr 
Purveyance.] Want of provisions ; destitution. 

1990 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. xo Daily siege, through dispur- 
vav&nce long And lacke of reskewes, will to parley drive. 

IMspntaM'lity. [f. next + -ity.] The quality 
or fact of being disputable ; a disputable matter. 
..*•» Ruikin Stones Vtn. HI. iv. 1 3. 168 note , Their very 
disputability proves the state, .above alleged. 189a W. W. 
Peyton Mem. Jesus vii. 305 History is a vast dispuubility. 

Diuputabla (di-spi»tib*l, dispi^-tibl), a. (sb.) 
[ad. L. disput&bilis that may be disputed, f. dis- 
putan to Disputi. Cf. 16th c. F. disputable .] 

1 . That may be disputed, questioned, or discussed ; 
liable to be called in question, contested, or con- 
troverted; questionable. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV ( an. xi) 30 Which thyng Is 
nether matcriall nor disputable. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holsnshed III. 2347/1 This is a matter disputable in Schooles. 
*838 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. a) 33a Uf Japan. .Whether 
it De« an lie or no, is disputable. 1698-9 Burton's Diary 
(1838) III. x 14 It is disputable to me that all power is in 
the people. 17S4 Swift Drapieds Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 
38 Until any point is determined to be a law, it remains 
disputable by every subject. 1893 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sh. (2873) II. t. iii. las Let us put wide theories and dis- 
putable points. 

1 2 . Ready or inclined to dispute ; disputatious. 
1600 Shakb. A. V. L. it. v. 36, I haue bin all this day to 
auotd him : He is too disputeable for my companie. 
f B. as sb. A disputable matter. Obs . 

1&49 G. Daniel Trinarch. The Author 7 The intricate 
pussle of Disputablet. 1660 Jkr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. l. 
lVjThii discourse of all the disputables in the world. 

DispntablaneBE . [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being disputable. 

i860 Fisher Rusticfrs Alarm Wks. (2679) 970 Nothing 
that savours of more than Dubiousness and Disputable- 
ness it self. *881 T. Philips Long Parlt. Rev. (R.), 
The disputableness and un warrantableness of their authority. 
2885 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 43 Both . .acknowledge an 
uncertainty and disputableness in some. .Kings Reigns. 

Diaputably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 8.] in a 
disputable manner or degree ; questionably. 

1838 Lytton Athens (18 37) I. 379 Linus and Thamyris, 
and, more dispuubly, Orpheus, are . . precursors of Homer. 

f Dtoput&'eity. Obs. [irreg. f. Disputatious. 
as if disputacious : cf. pugnacious, pugnacity, and 
see -ACiTY.] -D18PUTATIOU8NKBS. 

1880 H. More Myst. Godl. 479 Fruitlesse dUputacity. 
1871 Mode's Wks., Life 1 8 Addicted to a disingenuous 
humour of Disputacity. a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 2722 IIL 337 But Disputacity the Mind confounds. 

Disputant (di spixrt&nO, a. and sb. [a. L. dis- 
putdnt-em, pr. pole, of disputdn to Disputi : see 
-ant.] A. adj . That disputes; disputing* engaged 
in dispute or controversy. 

^*87* Milton P. R. iv. ai8 Thou., there wast found 
Among the gravest Rabbles, disputant On points and ques- 
tions fitting Moses' chair. 1711 Shafts** Char me. iv. ii. 
(1737) III. 214 After the known way of Disputant Hostility. 
1870 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. x Time for disputant nations 
to recover their calmness . . may possibly be secured. 

B. sb. One who disputes or argues; esp. a public 
debater or controversialist. 

161a Dekker It be not good Wks. 1873 III. 276 Hisse 
babling fooles, But crowne the deepe-bralnd disputant. 
c 2845 Howell Lett. (x6eo) II. 16 A quick and prewing 
disputant in logic and^Mt^phy. 179s Boswell Johnson 
an. 1763 (1832)1. 43 v l Gold smith)., was enabled to pursue his 
travels, .partly by demanding at the Universities to enter 
the lists as a disputant. 1840 Mill Dies. 4r Disc. (2875) 1 . 
408 Disputants are rarely, .good judges. 

Disputation (dispiKt/t Jan). Also 4 -aoioun, 
4-6 -aoion, -atioun, 5-6 dF«-. [ad. L. disputd- 
tidn tm, n. of action from dispuidre to Dispute ; 
perh. immed. a. F. disputation (15th c. in Littrd). 
The earlier word waft Disputisoun, of which dis- 
putation may be viewed as a refashioning after 
the L. original.] 


1 . The action of disputing or debating (questions, 
etc.) ; controversial argument ; debate, discussion, 
controversy. 

12490 Merlin 139 So Indured longs the dkpetadon be- 
t wene hem t weyne. 1489 Barbour's Bruce 1. 350 Than mays* 
clerk is questioim. Oaken thal Dal) in disputacyoun. 1 The 
original of 1375 had frob. disputisoun.) tsa8 Pilgr. Pet/. 
(W[ de W. 1531) 38 K Let vs leue this dlsputacyon and 
reasonynge. igi T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 30 For one 
Utle woraes sake, they wer so whote In disputation. t88i 
Butler Hud, 1. u 77 He'd run In Debt by Disputation, Ana 
pay with Ratiocination. tfgM Johnson idler Na 19 p 3 In 
the heat of disputation. «o McCarthy Oum TimeslW. 
UUi. 437 He had a keen relish for theological disputation, 
b. with 0 and pi. A discussion, a dispute. 

*&S7 N. T. (Rhein.) Rom. xiv. x Him that is weake In the 
faytn, take vnto you. but not to enter into doubtful dispu- 
tations of controuersles. 1970 Dee Math. Pref. 95, 1 was 

. by cenaine earnest disputations .. therto so prouoked. 
189s Robkrison Sertn. Ser. iv. xix. (1876) 946 The church 
was filled with disputations, iftsft J. Martineau Stud, 
i hr. so# With one of these, .to hold a disputation. 

o. spec. An exercise in which parties formally 
sustain, attack, and defend a question or thesis, as 
in the mediaeval schools and universities. 

*S$i T. Wilson Logike{ 1567) 61 a. That is called a dispu- 
tation or reoHonyng of matters, when certaine personas 
debate a cause together, and one taketh part contrary 
vnto an other. s6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. 981 [They] hAue 
a disputation for the victorship once euery quarter of the 
yeare. 17s 8 Amherst Terra Fit. xx. 103 Academical dis- 
putations ate two-fold, ordinary And extraordinary j . .extra- 
ordinary disputations 1 call those which are perform'd in 
the public schools of the university, as requisite qualifications 
for degrees, xtit Prescott Ferd. 4 ft. (1846) 1 vill. 344 
To visit the academies, where they mingled in disputation. 
1870 Jevons Rlem. Logic xviil (1800) 139 In former centuries 
it was, indeed, the practice for all students at the Univer- 
sities to take part in public disputations, during which 
elaborate syllogistic arguments were put forward by one 
side and confuted by precise syllogisms on the other side. 

attrib. 1780 Goldsm. Cit. IV. Ixviii. p 10 , 1 have, .drawn 
up a disputation challenge, .to this effect. 

f 2 . Written discussion or treatment of a question ; 
a dissertation. Obs. 


a X533 Frith {title), A Disputacion of Purgatorye; diuided 
into thre bokes. x6x« Crook e Body of Man 43 ITd* dis- 
putation concerning ine number of the principal! parts. 

1 3 . Doubtful or disputable condition; doubt. Obs. 

*548 Allen Jude's Par. Rev. 34 Let vs content . . oure 

seltes with this, in this double and dysputneyon. 1889 
Trot. Garland a For without all Disputation, 1 shall never 
trouble you. 

1 4 . Interchange of ideas ; discourse, conversa- 
tion. Obs. (A doubtful sense.) 

1998 Shake, t Hen. IV, 111. i. 206, 1 vnderstand thy 
Kisses, and thou mine, And that's a feeling disputation- 
X999 — Hen. V, lit. ii. xox Captaine Mackmorrice . . will 
you vouts&fe me, looke you, a few disputations with you. 

DiflipntatlOM (dispiwtfijas), a. Also 7-8 
-ooioug. [f. prec. : see -oun.J Characterized by, 
or given to, disputation ; inclined to dispute or 
wrangle ; contentious. 

1880 H. Mors Myst. Godl. 60, I shall remit the disputa- 
clous to the mercy of School- Divines. 1788-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 61 In this divided disputatious world one 
must not expect to travel any rood long without a check. 
18x8 Scott Rob Roy xii, The wine rendered me loquacious, 
disputatious, and quarrelsome. 184$ Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 
tjr Leg. Art (i8so) 215 Those were disputatious days. 

Dinuta-tiottaly, adv. (i. prec. 4 * -LY*.] 
In a empntatious manner ; contcntiously. 

1M4 in Webster. t87« Daily News 18 Aug., (In rail way 
accidents] injuries, .may be disputatiously litigated. 

Disputft-tlousness. [f. M prec. + -nbnh ] 
The quality of being disputatious. 

t68x Whole Duly Nations 3 A scrupulosity, and Dispu- 
tatiousness about Externals and Forms in Religion. « T 96 
Lamb Lett. (1886) I. 41 But enough of this sptnt of dispu- 
tatiousness. 2888 Bryce Amer. Comnnu. 1 . 360 The inherent 
disputatiousness and perversity . . of bodies of men. 

DispntatiT* (dispiw't&tiv), a. [a. late L. dis - 
futdtm-us (Cassiodorus), f. diiputdt ppl. stem of 
disputdre to DisruT* : see ~ativi.J 

L Characterized by or given to disputation ; dis- 
putatious. 

1579 G. Harvey Letterbk. (Camden) 7a The disputed ve 
appetite of Doctor Busbye. *83 0 B. Jonson New fun 11. ii, 
Thou host a doctor's look, A face dlspuiative, of Salamanca, 
1787 Mad. D'Arrlay Diary 6 Mar., 1 told him 1 was in no 
disputative humour. 1788 Trifier No. 33. 103 The cAvils 
of the disputative. 1890 Miss a. J. Duncan .vor. Departure 
57 The cntic. .most disputative of its positions. 

f 2 . That is the subject of disputation or dispute ; 
controversial ; controverted. Obs. 

198s Sidney Apol. Poetrie( Arb.) 31 The PhvlOsopher . . 
teocheth a disputatiue vertue. 1989 Nashc Pref. to Green/ s 
Menaphon < Arb.) 14. I had rather nfcrrt it, un a disputatiue 
plea to Diuines. xtoILuttrei u Brief Ret. {18^) VI.370IH©) 
reported the method of halloaing in disputative elections. 

3 . Of or pertaining to disputation. 

1884 H. More Myet. Imp. Apol. 547 Which Knowledge 
of the Lord . . it not certainly any Disputative Subtilty or 
curious Decision. 1873 Burton Hist. Stol. VI. Ixxii. 378 
The oddest of all their disputative exhibitions. 

Hence Dlspa tottvsly adv., in a disputative or 
contentious manner, disputatiously; Di0pKt*8ative> 
iMM, the quality of being disputatious. 

sjfiM J. Harvey Disc. ProbTj, 1 ..onely assay problemati- 
cally, and as our schoolemen tearme it, disputatlaely, what 
may therm appeere most probable. 1838 G. S. Faber Prim. 

68 * 
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y. Election ( 1 842) 924 Disputali veness. ilea — Pregduc. 
• OJhLH. 903 In <uich a case of dossed dinputative- 
i860 Rradk Cloister 4 //. II. 316 ‘There, now \ wild 


Doctr, 

Lift 

nets 

Catherine, dUputatively. 

Di*sput*tor. rare. [a. L. dhpui&tor, agent- 
noun f. disputing A disputer, a disputant 
i6|7 GiLLicsrtic Eng. Pop. Cerent, m. viii. 179 No nmn in 
the Councell ought to have a judiciarie voice, unlesse he 
bee withall a Disputator. >*** S. Auitim Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. I. 447 How different a disputator was Johann Kck ! 

Dispute (dispitft), v. Forms: 3-6 deapute, 
4 deapulte, deapout, dlapito, 4-5 dispoyte, die- 
puit(o, 4-6 dyspute, 6 dyeapote, 4- dispute. 

[ MK. des-, disfute, a. OF. desputt-r (iath c. In 
.ittrd), mod.F. disputer ( — Pr. desputar , Sp. dis- 
putar, It, disputare ), ad. L. disputa re to compute, 
estimate, investigate, treat of, discuss, in Vulg. to 
dispute, contend in words; f. Dm* 1 4 put are to 
compute, reckon, consider.] 

I. intransitive. 

1. To contend with opposing arguments or asser- 
tions ; to debate or discourse argumentatively ; to 
discuss, argue, hold disputation ; oft a*, to debate 
in a vehement manner or with altercation about 
something, 

a ta as [See Disputing vbt. sbX 

1 1190 S. Eng. Leg. I. 94/72 For. to desputi n-jein a long 
won- man. c 1374 Chaucer Roeth. v. metr. iv. 160 pe 
porehe . . of k* toune of athenit jier as philosophre* haddc 
nir congregacioun to dispoyten c iaao A pot. Loll. Intr^d. 
15 As if two persones dUpitiden to gldre. tgi T. Wilson 
Log ike (1367) 1 a, note, rower question* nece**arie to bee 
made «vf any matter, before we despute. 138! Sh aks. L. L . L. 
v. i. 60 Thou disputes like an Infant : goe whip thy Gigge. 
1660 Jk«. Taylor Worthy Commun. Introd. 10 My purpose 
in not to dispute but to persuade. 1766 Fordyce Serna 
Yttg. lYont. (1767) II. xl. 148 Re it your ambition to prac. 
tiftc, not to dispute. 184$ S. Austin Ranke's Hist . A’</ I. 
445 He . . took long journeys,— for example, to Vienna and 
Bologmu— expressly to dispute there. 

b. Const, about , f gainst, i of, on, upon a sub- 
ject ; with, against an opponent. 
a 1*30 [See Disputing vbl. sb.\. c 1090 [See above.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8970 (Cott.) Quen pat hh sibele and 
be kyng Disputed had o man! thing. 1 1300 Ibid. 19730 
(Eciin.) Paul .. fast© disputid wib he grilles, c 1309 Ed. 
mttnd Con/. 255 in E. £. P. (18 62) 77 As his holt man 
in diuinlte Desputede, as hit was his wone, of h* trinite. 


« 14x0 Hocclkvk De Reg. Print. 370 Of our feithe wole 
1 not dispute at alle. 1539 Bmi.it (Great) Acts lx. 99 He 
spake and disputed agaynst the Grekes. 1597 Shake. Rom . 
4 Jut. 111. ill. 63 (Qo. 1) Let me dispute with thee of thy 
estate. 1604 — Oth. 1. ii. 75 He haue't disputed on. 1631 
StarChamb . Cesses (Camden) 38 My Lord Keeper tould him 
it was noe tyme to dispute with the sentence, but to obey. 
1648 Symmons Vind. Chas. /, 7 A Bill was preferred and 
disputed upon concerning a Fleet. 16*5 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. 111. (1701)77/1 Whosoever disputed with him of what 
subject soever. 177$ Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 90 May. 
I dined In a large company . . yesterday, and disputed 
against toleration with one Ltoctor Meyer. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. ( Bohn) I, jm The Emperor told 
Josephine that he disputed like a devil on these two points. 

f 2 . To contend otherwise than with arguments 
(e.g. with arms) ; to strive, struggle. Ohs. 

1M9 B. Harris Parnmfe from Age 131 He lost yet three 
Regiments more ; whereby he was taught . . that he must 
dispute lustily, to get any advantage upon him. ita8 Scott 
F. At. Perth xxix, Simon felt a momentary terror, lest he 
should have to dispute for his life with the youth. 

II. transitive . 

3 . To discuss, debate, or argue (a question), 
a. with subord. el. 

(Originally intrans., the clause being a kind of cognate 
object, specifying the matter in dispute (cf. * I dreamed that 
I saw , etc ) ; but at length trans., and so passive in quota. 
1736, 1850.) 

1340 Ayenb. 79 pe yealde filotofe* het zuo byrylyche des- 
putede and rotten huet wes |>e he)estc guod me pise lyue. 
138a Wyclif Mark ix. 34 Thei disputiden among hem in 
the weie, who of hem schulde be more. ><38 Starkey 
England 1. ii. 54 To dyspute wych of thys ruTys ys best . . 
me semyth superfluous©. itei Ray Creation 1. (1704) 70, 
1 will not dispute what Gravity is. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. 
t Wks. 1874 I. 155 It may possibly be disputed, how far 

1 Ht. Martinrau 


1 will not dispute what Gravity is. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. 

L Wks. 1874 I. 155 It may possibly be disputed, how far 
miracles can prove natural Religion. 1833 Ht. Martinrau 
Briery Creek iv. 86 How long wul the two parties go on dis- 
puting whether luxury be a virtue or a crime ? 1890 M'Cosh 
Dir. Geed. 111. i. (1874) 331 It has often been disputed whether 
virtue has its seat among the faculties or the feelings. 

b. with simple object (orig. representing or 
equivalent to a clause). 

1313 More in Grafton Ckron. (1568) II. 773 He sayde to 
her. .that he would no more dispute the matter, 1516-34 
Timdalb Mark ix. 33 What was it that ye disputed bytwene 
you by the wayef 1568 Grafton Ckron . 11 . «3 Many 
doubts were moved ana disputed. 1611 Shake, Wmt. T. iv. 
iv. 41 1 Can he speake? hearet Know man from man? Dis- 
pute his owne estate f sdiy Milton P. L v. 829 Shalt thou 
dispute With him the points of liberties who made Thee 
what thou art ? «8ao Scott Abbot xxxvii, We may dispute 
it upon the road. 

f 4. To maintain, uphold, or defend (on assertion, 
cause, etc.) by argument or disputation ; to aigue 
or contend (that something is so). ? Ohs. 

1610 Bp. Carleton Juried. Pref, I haue disputed the 
Kings right with a good conscience, from the rules of Gods 
word. 1668 Culpepper & Cole BarihoL Anal. 1. L % The 
vapor growing into the like nature . . as Cassatts rightly 
disputes. 1713 Swirr Cadenus 4 Fanes** 344 And these, 
she offer'd to dispute, Alone distinguish'd man from brute. 

6 * To argue against, contest, controvert* | 


a. To call in question or contest the validity or 
accuracy of a statement, etc., or the existence of a 
thing. The opposite of to maintain or defend. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11 . 8ix Sith he is now* 
king.. I purpose not to dispute his title. 1651 Hobbks 
Leviath, il xxix. 168 Men are disposed to. .dispute the com- 
mands of the Commonwealth. 1701 Da Foe True-born 
Eng. Pref., As to Vices, who can dispute our Intemperance ? 
1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 18s The truth of these declara- 
tions . . cannot decently he disputed. 1785 Cow per Alex. 
Selkirk i, 1 am monarch of all I survey. My right there is 
none to dispute. 1814 J. S. Mill in Westm. Rev. I. 33s 
No one . . will dispute to Johnson the title of an admirer of 
Shakspeare. s88x Fox in Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 173 
A bill of sale .. the validity of which is disputed by tne 
trustee. 

b. To controvert (a person). 

1658^-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III* 114 To dispute him 

here, is to question foundations. 1687 ? H. More Death's 
I 'is. viii. note 39 (1713) 33 He would Dispute the Devil upon 
that Question. 1845 T. W. Coit Puritanism 280 Belknap 
could dispute Hutchinson about the quarrelsomeness of the 
Puritans in Holland. 

0. To encounter, oppose, contest, strive against, 
resist (an action, etc.). 

1605 Shake. Mach. iv. (ii. 9x9 Dispute it like a man. 27a© 
Independent Whig (1728) No. 36, 320 [He] shall find no 
Mercy, if he disputes to bend to their Usurpations. 1737 
Cot. Ret. Penney /. IV. 251 Threatening to shoot the 
said Lowdon if he disputed doing what was required of him. 
1748 Anson's Voy . 11. xii. 265 They , .seemed resolved to dis- 

S ute his landing. 1884 Vpool Alercury 3 Mar. 5/2 The 
oudanese . .chose Teb . . as tne ground upon which to dispute 
the advance of the British troops on Tokar, 

7. To contend or compete for the possession of ; 
to contest a prize, victory, etc. 

*654 Ld. Orrery Parthen (1676) 573 If Parthenissa had 
e contest her self too well dis- 


puted. 1705 Bosman Guinea 14 The English . . several times 
disputed the Ground with the Brandenburghers. 1734 tr. 
Roilin' s Ant. Hist. (1627) I. Pref. 41 The poets disputed 
the prise of poetry. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. Ixu 328 
The battle of Warsaw, .had been obstinately disputed during 
the space of three days. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
IV. xvii. 47 We. .wonder, .that every inch of ground was 
not disputed in arms. 

III. 8. To move or influence by disputation ; to 
argue into or out of something. 

(Immediately from the intrans. sense 1; cf. *to talk any 
one into' or 'out of'.] 

1649 Jer. Taylor Lib. Propk. Ep. Ded. 3 It would not be 
very hard to dispute such men into mercies and compliances. 
1651 Needham Selden's Mare CL Ep, Ded. s To assert his 
own Interest and dispute them into a reasonable submission. 
*685 Preserv. Protest. Relig. Motive 0/ Revolution 12 The 
Roman Catholics would have disputed us out of our Re- 
ligion. a 173a Atterbury Luke xvi. 31 (Seager) One reason 
why a man is capable of being disputed out of the truth. 

Dispute (dispiri t), sb. [f. the vb. ; ~ F. dispute. 
It, Sp., Pg. di sputa. \ 

verbal { 

(In first auot. almost certainly the verb, infin.) 

L* 1300 Cursor M. 90703 (Cott.) Disput, he fSi „ ... - 

sals, es na mister.] 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 74 
Without more dUpute or delay [he] commands them all to 
execution. 1655 Stanley Hist . Philos 111. (1701) 91/2 He 
was visited by nw Friend, with whom he past the time in dis. 
pute after his usual manner. 1746 Wesley Print. Methodist 8 
That once was in the Heat of Dispute. tU/6 Frouds Hut. 
Eng. (1838) I. i. 14 It Is a common matter of dispute whether 
landed estate* should be large or small. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(cd. 9 ) IV. 31 We may make a few admissions which will 
narrow the field of dispute. 

b. Phr. In dispute : that is disputed, debated, 
in controversy. Beyond, out of, past , loithout dis- 
pute : past controversy, unquestionably, indis- 


he act of disputing or arguing against ; active 
l contention, controversy, debate. 

J in first auot. almost certainly the verb, infin.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 907 ^ 3 j(Cott. JJDisput, he [St. Jerome] 


B. Harris Parrval s Iron Age 939 The Kingdom of 

Bohemia was. .put out of dispute with Silesia, and Moravia. 
i68« Dryden MacFlecknoe i Flecknoe. . In prose and verse 
was owned without dispute Through all the realms of Non- 
sense absolute. 169! Fryer Ace. E. India 4 P. 403 A thing 
beyond dispute. * 1704 Locke ( f.\ To bring rs a proof an 
hypothesis which Is the very thing in dispute. 1745 P. 
Thomas Jml, Anson's Voy. 13a We, who could without 
Dispute sail much better. 1781 Cowfrr Truth 106 Which 
is tne saintlier worthy of the two? 1 Past all dUpute, yon 
anchorite say you. i8t8 Jar. Mill Brit. India 1 1 , iv. vii. 
263 The . . necessity of such a fund . . was pronounced to be 
without dispute. iSag Macaulay Ess., Muton (1834) 1 . 17/1 
To call a free parliament and to submit to its decision all 
the matters in dispute. 

2 . An occasion or instance of the same ; an argu- 
mentative contention or debate, a controversy; also, 
in weakened sense, a difference of opinion ; freq. 
with the added notion of vehemence, a heated con- 
tention, a quarrel. 

t6n Cotqr.^ Dispute, a dispute, difference, debate, alter- 
cation. 1638 Prymne Brnfe Re tat. 19 If I may be admitted 
a faire dispute, on fair© termes . . I will maintain© . . the 
challenge against all the Prelates. 2696 tr. Du Monts Voy. 
Levant 17 Being engag'd in a pretty warm dispute with 
some Officers. 2776 Trial e/ Nundocomar 96/2 There was 
a dispute between Bollakey Doss's widow and Pudmohun 
Does. 1628 Cruise Digest (ed. a) V. 310 Dispute© arose 
between [them] respecting the validity of thU will. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, III. xvii. Disputes engender disputes. 
Mod. The dispute in the trade will, it is hoped, be settled 
without a strike. 

f b. An oral or written discussion of a subject in 
which arguments for and against are set form and 
examined 06 s. 


DISQUALIFICATION . 

1608 Hierom Defence m. 163 Thus .» am I come to an 
end of this dispute. 1655 Stanley Hist . Pkitos , lit. (1701) 
1 20/1 He was the first that committed the disputes of 
Socrates his Master to writing. 1878 Cudworth Intel/. 
Syst. 1. 1 1 99. at His Lectures and Disputes concerning 
the Immortality of the Soul. 2705 tr. Dupin'* Reel. Hist. 
17 thC. I. v. 65 The Name also of Dispute was given to 
Sermons. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) II. xv. 6a Trying 
to engage him in philoeopbical disputes. 

+ C. A logical argument. Ohs. rare. 
itti Hookes EccL Pol. iil xl f 10 These are but weak© 
and feeble disputes for the inference of that conclusion. 
Ibid. 111. xl | 18, I might have added . . their more familiar 
and popular disputes. 

f 3. Strife, contest ; a fight or straggle. Ohs. 
1647-8 Cotter ell Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 03 They were 
taken prisoners without much dispute. 2659 & Harris 
ParivaVs Iron Age a8a After four houres dUpute, the Dutch 
endeavoured to get away. 2667 Miltom /’. L. vi. 193 He 
who in debate of Truth hath won, Should win In Arms, in both 
dUpute* alike Victor. 1709 Land. Goe. No. 4 M d /5 The Bristol 
had a very warm Dispute with the aforesaid a Ships of the 
Enemy, a 1745 Swift Stephen in Lett. (1768) IV. 907 The 
Scots, .were, .after a sharp dispute, entirely defeated. 

4. attrib ., as dispute benefit, fay, pay to members 
of a trades’ union while on strike or locked out. 

t8os Star 1 Mar. 3/3 They have been receiving dispute 
pay from their union. i8m Daily Netvs ip Aug. 5/9 Three- 
quarter* of a million on dispute benefits, naif a million on 
out-of-work benefits. 

Disputed (dUpitf-ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. 4 
-kdLj That is made the subject of oUpute, debate, 
or contention ; debated, contested. 

1612 Cotcr., Dispute, disputed, debated. 2703 Rowe 
Ulyts. it. I 998 The disputed Field at last is ours. 1729 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 264 Disputed points in religion. 
2807 Scott Fam. Let. 15 May (1894) I. Hl 74 The tempest 
of disputed election was raging in every town. .through 
which 1 passed. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 197 Ail 
along the line * . there was long a disputed territory, 
t Dispu~t«fal, a. Obs, rare, (f. Dispute sb. 
4 -FUL.l Given to disputing ; disputatious. 

1611 R. H. Arraignw. Whole Creature x. §3. 87 A doubt- 
full Didimist in this poinct, or a disputefull Scepticke. 

Disptrtele**, <? rare- 0 , [f. Dispute 4 less.] 

1730 0 Bailey (folio), Disputeless, without or free from 
dispute; also not apt to dispute. 17*5 Johnson, Dispute • 
less , undisputed, uncontrovertible. Hence in later Diets. 

Disputer (dispi/Haj). Also 5 -or, 5-6 dyi-. 
[f. Dispute v. 4-er 1 .] One who disputes; one 
who is given to disputation or controversy ; a dis- 
putant. 

2434 Misym Mending of Lift 121 Hard sentens to dUputars 
. . be left. 2509 Supplic. to King 23 The . . teaching© of 
suchc scole men & subtyll disputer*. 2539 Bible (Great) 
1 Cor, i. ao Where is tne disputer of this worlde? 1643 
Milton Divorce it. iil (1851) 70 In thle controversy the 
justice of God stood upright ev'n among heathen disputer*. 
*7*5 Watts Logic 11. ui. i 3 (6) Your great disputer* and 
your men of controversy are In continual danger of this sort 
of prejudice. 2875 J owktt Plato (ed. 2) I. 468 Great dis- 
puters . . come to think • . that they have grown to be the 
wisest of mankind. 

Disputing (dispiw'tin), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 
-tno i.j The action of the vb. Dispute in various 
senses ; disputation ; debate ; controversy. 

a iseg Leg. Kath. 561 Ah ^et me punched bet ere tM habeo 
ear oucrcumen Wiff desjputmee. a 1050 Choi 4 Night. 873 
3if thu gest her-of to dtsputinge^Ich wepe bet thane thu 
singe. 25x6-34 Tindale Acts xv. 9 Ther wa* rysen dissencion 
and disputinge. 2548 Hall Ckron. Hen. VI (an. a8) X30 b, 
Sober in cotnmunicacion, wyse in disputyng. 2649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded., Such is the nature of die- 
putings, that they begin commonly in mistakes. t88t Mas. 
Hunt Childr. Jem*, in Hills and rocks stand now os then* 
regardless of the disputing* of East and West* 
Dispn-tixigy fpL a. [f. as prec. 4 -tiro 2.] 
That disputes ; given to dispute, disputatious. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (18*1) 159 Many disputing Theo- 
logians. 2691 Hartcliffb Virtues 333 The Philosophy of 
the Disputing Greek*. 276© Golds m. Cit . W, cxl p 7 The 
stake, the fagot, and the disputing doctor in some measure 
ennoble the opinions they are brought to oppose, 
t Di*pu*tift<mn. Obs. Forms : 5 desputiaun, 

4 -isoun, •noon, despituaoun, -Moun, diaputl- 
ao(u)n, -isun, -eio(a)n, -pitesoun, •peticioun, 

5 -petison. [a. OF. desputeisun, -on, -aisun , 
-esun, - ison r -isson , disp-, early ad. L. disputation - 
tm, with prefix and suffix conformed to their popular 
types ; see -ation, and cf. oreisun, Orison. The 
regular ME. type, but superseded hi 15th c. by the 
latinized Disputation, q.v.l » Disputation. 

c tags S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 279/56 A day kore was i-nome Of 
desputisun bi tweone heom. a 230© Cursor M . 1 19*5 (Cott.) 
And herd o)*ir disput isun. c 2330 R: Bruhne Ckron. (1810) 
300 pe clergie of pe south mad aoisputesoun, A openly with 
mouth assigned gode resoun. 138© WvcuF EccL iil 22 To 
the disputisoun of them. — Rom. xiv. 2 Take w a syk man 
in bileue* not in dcceptadouna [gloss, or dispetidouns] 
of though, c 2386 Chaucer Merck, T. 930 As a! day falleth 
altercacioun Bitwixen freendee In disputisoun IMS. Hart, 
dispiteson, 4 MSS. dispntacion). c * 45 © Lokeucm Grail 
xlv. 730 Tyl it happed vppon a day That theke dispetlson 
3© comen k say. 

Dispm dispyt(*, obs. ff. Despise, Despite. 
PipqWRllflotlon (disk wgdifik/* jap), [n. of 
action from Disqualify • see -avion, J 
I. The action of disqualifying or depriving of re- 
quisite qualifications; spec, legal incapacitation ; 
also, the fact or condition of being disqualified. 
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DI8QUI&Y. 


iff* Bum! Pm. Ditcmt, (R.), Th. fault of ovcnttainfaic 
powiwr quautiea, and. .aawning popular privilagai, has ltd 
to dbqualMcation. tdf Cm. A l/.S. »., j Kaasoval from 
aad Amm IM c m o p to hold any office. sM Lkky 
§*l\ w C. II. vii, 403 Another deep line of disquali- 
fication wet Introduced into Irish life. 

3. That which disqualifies or prevents from being 
qualified ; a ground or cause or incapacitation. 

1711-14 Spectator n«X It is recorded as a sufficient dis- 
qualification of a wire, that, speaking of her husband, she 
said, God forgive him. sM Dickehb Nick. Nick, xviii, 
I hope you don't think good looks a disqualification for the 
business. 1(70 Emerson Sac. 4 Soiit, Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 5 
In society, high advantages are set down to the individual 
as disqualifications. 

Disqualify (diskwfdifoi), v. [f. Die- 6 + 
Qualify. Cf. mod.F. dl qualifier.} trans. To 
deprive of the qualifications required for some pur- 
pose ; to render unqualified ; to unfit, disable. 

iTSJ f»ec Disqualifying). 1733 Swift On Poetry , A 
Rhapsody 41 Disquaiify’d by rate To rise in church, or 
law, or state, svjs — Let. ts Apr. Wks. 1814 XIX. 24 My 
common illness is of that kind which utterly disqualifies me 
for all conversation ; I mean my deafness. [Cf. ib, 143 
(1737) A long fit of deafness hath unqualified me for con- 
versing.! 1733 Hanway Tran . (176a) I. vu. xci. 416 Nor do 
their colder regions disqualify them for friendship. 1837 
J. H. Nbwmam Prophet. Off. Ck. s8o What force preposstx- 
sions have in disqualifying us from searching Scripture 
dispassionately for ourselves. x88o L. Stephen Poke iv. 
109 Strong passions and keen sensibilities may easily dis- 
qualify a man for domestic tranquility. 

b. spec. To deprive of legal capacity, power, or 
right ; to incapacitate legally ; to pronounce un- 
qualified ; =» Disable v. 2. 

173s Swift Sacr. Test Wks. 1778 IV. 990 The church of 
England is the only body of Christians which in effect dis- 
qualifies those, who are employed to preach its doctrine, from 
snaring in the civil power, farther than as senators. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. vi, 550 Disqualifying ail future Consuls 
and Praetors, from holding any province, till five years after 
the expiration of their Magistracies. 1138 Thirlwall Greece 
III. xxiv. 333 His youth did not disqualify him for taking 
part in the public counsels, as it did for military command. 
*884 Gladstone in Standard 39 Feb. a/6 Persons having 
such joint ownership, .ought not to be disqualified. 

o. refi. and intr. To represent or profess oneself 
to be disqualified ; to deny or disparage one's own 
qualifications. 

17S* Richardson Grandison (1781) II. xxxi. 390 Dis- 
qualify now : can't you, my dear? Tell fibs.. Say you are 
net a fine girl, tyut Hume Hnt. Eng . II. xliii. 470 It is 
usual for the Speaker to disqualify himself for the office. 
Hence Disqualified, ppl. a. 

1718 Freethinker No. 69 p 10 In favour of the disqualified 
Gentlemen. * 7 * Ayl iff* Parergon 116 Unworthy and 
disqualified Persons. 

Disqua lifying, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -inq A J 
That disqualifies ; incapacitating, disabling ; self- 
depreciating. 

w2S/ 

little di . „ . 

Grandison (1781) 1. v. 33, I love not to make disqualifying 
speeches ; by such we seem to intimate that we believe the 
compiimenter to be in earnest. xSpx Athenmum 36 Dec. 
874/3 The enforced retirement . . of many public servants 
when they have attained the disqualifying age. 
Disqualify. nonce-wd. [Dis- 9.] Defect. 
x8#3 t £p. Lennox Biog. Retain. II. 7 The latter quality, 
or, strictly speaking, disquality, rendering him a fair subject 
for a hoax. 

Diaquamatlon, obs. f. Desquamation. So 
D isquama'tor (see quot.)< 

i6d Blount Glossogr., Disquesmathn, a scaling of fish, 
a taxing off the shell or bark. 1874 Ibid. (cd. 4), Disqua* 
motor, a Chyrurgeon's or Apothecaries Instrument, to take 
off the scum, rindor hark of any thing. 

Dif quantity (di*kw$-ntUi), v. [f. Dm- 7 a 

+ Quantity sb. J 

L trans. To lessen in quantity ; to diminish. 

>«* Snaks. Lear 1. iv. 270 Be then desir’d By her . . A little 
to disemantity your Traine. 1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter in. 

9 [God) disquantitied his [Gideon's] forces from thirty-two 
thousand to three hundred. 

2. To deprive of metrical quantity. 

1866 Lowell Swinburne's Trag. Prose Wks. 1890 II. 130 
The Earl of Orford • . used to have Statius read aloud to 
him every night for two hours by a tipsy tradesman . . and 
found some strange mystery of sweetness in the disquantitied 
syllables. 

t Di*qua*re« v. Oh. rare. [f. du for Dis* 6 
•f Squabs v .1 tram. To put out of square, to 
place awry. Hence + Dlaquaiing vbl. sh 

1804 T. Wright Possum* iil iii. ot If there be hut one 
eye. .out of square, .the first thing almost we marke, is the 
impropordon or disquaring of that port, 
t DUqUATtfiT. v . 1 Obs. rare . ff. Dis- 6 or 
7 c 4* Quarter.] Intr. To leave ones quarters. 

«% Eaml Momm. tr. Bentivoglifs Warn 4 / Flanders 65 
III their quartering and disquartering. and particularly upon 
occasion of fdrrage, there happened almost continually some 
skirmishes between the soldiers of the two Armies, 
t UsquaTtSTi u . 2 Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 
r, in twain (or Gr. Bit twice) + Quabtkb v.} 
trans. To halve or divide the quarters of. 



what remains for us! 


t IMlIOW'tt#, v. Oh. Pa. t. & pple. diaquatt. 
ff. di-, Dis- 1 + squatte-n, Squat v., to crush, break 
(cf. To-squattb in same sense) : perh. AF. had 
dtsqualer, -ir, for OF. esquater, -sir, dr to 
break.} trans. To break asunder, smash ; to violate 
(a truce). 

c 1380 Wycuf Strut. Sel. Wks. I. 346 A woman thal dis* 
quatte his heed, 1480 Caxton Ckroa. Eng. ccxxvi. 333 
The whiche trewes he falsely and vntreweiy by cauel i ac t om 
Soxcd and dysauAUe. Ibid, ccxxix. 340 Thurugh lettyng 
of the pope ana of the court of rome the forsayd couenaunu 
were diaquatt and left of. 

Diaquaat v . : see next. 

Dinquiat (diskwai &), v. [f. Dis- 6 4 Quiet 
?.] trans. To deprive of quietness, peace, or rest, 
bodily or mental ; to trouble, disturb, alarm ; to 
make uneasy or restless. 

XS30 Palscr. 521/2, 1 disquyet, I trouble one of his rent, 
je Jnauiete. . He disquyetetn me horrybly a nyghtes with hi* 
revell. xgts Covrrdale Ps. xxxviii. 5 Yee euery man., 
disquietetnhimself in vayne. tgSS Eden Decades 95 After 
that the sea hatbe byn dixquyeted with vehemente tem- 
pest es. «S» Warner Alb. Eng . 1. v. (t6ia) 18 Amidst their 
cheere, the solemne feast the Centaures did disqueat. 1803 
Mem. Cat. Teckely iv. 41 That Moldavia, Walaquia, and the 
Republick of Ragusa . . should not be disquieted by the 
Turks. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.'Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1709) 
I. 101, 1 disquieted myself to think that I had no powerful 
protector. ««44;j I'hirlwall Greece VIII. Ixi. 119 The Dur- 
danians . . disquieted his northern frontier. 

Dincniiei ;diskwai-6t), a. Now rare. [f. Dis- 
10 4 Quiet a .] The reverse of quiet ; unquiet, 
restless, uneasy, disturbed. 

x$ 87 T. Underdown AS thick. Hist. Ileliod. 69 A sea, 
which .. was very disquiet ana troblesome. X588 Greenk 
P trims des , Ditty Wks. (Rtldg.) 393/3 Disquiet thoughts. 

1598 Shake. Pom. Shr. iv. i. 171 Pray you husband be not 
*0 disquiet. x6n Steed Hist. Gf. Brit. vit. lx. (163a) 343 
Egfred being by nature of a disquiet disposition. 1717 
Db Fob Hist . Appar. vii. (1840) 120 Disquiet soul* return- 
ing hither. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Hi, His mind was 
disquiet. 

Diooniet (diskw»i*£t\ sb. [Partly sb. use of 
the adj. t partly f. Disquiet v .] A bsence of bodily or 
mental quietness; disturbance; uneasiness, anxiety, 
worry ; restlessness, unrest. 

x<8x Pettie Guasso's Civ. Conv. 11. (1 j86) 68 b, To attaine 
to Teaming, there is not onelie required a will, but sludie, 
watching, labour, and disquiet, which are irkc*ome thingc*. 

1599 Shake. Much Ado ti. {. a68 All disquiet, horror, and 

perturbation followes her. 1814 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 
360 Called by God . . unto that rest which never afterward 
hath disquiet. Termes de la Ley (1708) 76 Making 

discord and disquiet to rise between his Neighbours. 1703 
Rowe Fair Penit. u. ii. 380 This fond Paper would not give 
me A moment of Disquiet. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Re/. III. 335 The States of the Church and Naples were still 
in a state of universal disquiet and ferment. 1869 Phillips 
Vesuv. iii. 38 The eleven months of disquiet may he re- 
garded as one almost continual eruption. 

t b. with a and pi. A disturbance ; a disquiet- 
ing feeling or circumstance, arch, or Obs. 

>S74 Lil Burohley in Strype.< 4 rt». Ref. I. iv. 81 Anxieties 
and disquiets of mind. 1690 Hammond On Ps. cxliv. 12-14 
Paraph r. 694 Without any disturbances or disquiets. 1898 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4 r. 97 It is so mighty a Disquiet to 
the Governor, that he can never be at ease till he [etc.J. 
17*6-7 Swift Gulliver 1, iv. 55 In the midst of these intes- 
tine disquiets. *733 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 135 My 
soul has been invaded by a thousand miseries, a thousand 
toils, and four thousand disquiets. 
tXMaqni*etsL Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb. + -al 
5.] The action of disquieting. 

164a H. More Song 0/ Soul 11. i. 11. xxi, As when the flit- 
ting fire Grows full of wrath and rage, and gins to fume. 
Ana roars and strives 'gainst its disqmctall. 
t DiMHieta-tion. Obs. rare. ff. Disquiet 
v . ; cf. F. inqutitation , med L. inquietdtio , in same 
sense, and see -ation.] Disquieting ; a cause of 
disquiet; disturbance. 

1508 Piter. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 9a b. The lacke or wi 
therof is hurt notable to ony personc & disquietacyon 
ony communal te. 

Difiqui’ttecL ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h -ED 1.] Dis- 
turbed ; rendered uneasy or restless. Hence Bis* 
qni ttedly culv., in a disquieted or uneasy manner ; 
PiSQtti’t fdn— , the state of being disquieted ; 
uneasiness, disquietness. 

xgfio Bale Image Both Ck. 1. ( 1 C), Fle&hlye cares, and 
disquieted consciences. 1843 J. Cotton {title\ The Cove- 
nant of God's free Grace . . comfortably applied to a dis- 
quieted souL «x88o Charnock At trio. God (1834) 1 . 337 
Let us. .examine the reason, .as David did of his disquieted- 
ness. 1857 Chamb. /mi. VIII. 346 My mother's eyes rested 
..dUquietedly upon the man's partly averted face. 


want 
to 


DisquUttr (diskwai-*uj\ ff. as prec. + 
-kb i.] One who or that which disquiets; a dis- 
turber. 

1384 Bulley* Dial, mgst . Pest. (t$8S) xxo A swarme of 
seaiciotis dbquieters of the common wealth. 157* Turbbrv. 
Faulconrie 364 It also . • kytles the flies, the lofges dis* 

5 uietcrs andenimies to bis ease. xSoo Surflet Ceuntrie 
'arms it. It. 339 A procurer of vomit, and a disquieter of 
the stomacke. am o Hammond Serm. I (TJ, The dis* 
quieten of the honour and peace of Christendom, 
t Xttsqni'ttfiiL a. rare. [f. Disquiet sb. + 
•FUL.] Full of or fraught with disquiet 

a 1877 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1667 I. xvi 339 Love and pity 
of our selves should persuade us to forbear it (reviling), a* 
disquietful!, incommodious, and pischievous to us. 


SiimwiffitiBC (diskwdi 4 ltiq\ vbl. sh. [f. Dis- 
quiet «, 4 -INO ii] The action of the vb. DittguiKT ; 
disturbing ; disturbance of peace or tranquillity. 

i|3S Covrrdale Wisd. xiv. as Manslaughter, . . disquyet- 
Inge of good men. vnthankfiilitaiL defytinge of soults. 1841 
Baker Ckroa . item /, an. it it (R) Ring Henry . . was not 
without some«Uttle disquiet ing* at home. 1883 Athena am 
1 Dec. 699/1 To the disquieting of his lawful spouse. 
Disaursfeinf, //A «■ (f. m prec. + -INO *.] 
That dtoqniet* or cauee, nneuinem ; diMurbing. 

<376 Fleming Panept. Hpist. sjt To txpell the cause of 
that disquieting disease. t8g« Haricuffe Virtues 17 The 
1 ‘roubtes and Tumuiu of disquieting! Passions. 1783 Wat- 
son Philip til \ 11. 113 They were filled with the most dis- 
quieting apprehensions. 1894 Times 1 Sept. 8/s Another 
disquieting feature of the present industrial situation. 

ff Disquiet sb. 4 -ibt.J A 
professed disturber of quiet ; an alarmist. 

New Monthly Mag. XLL yq The most honest of 
agitators, the most disinterested of dlsquietisti. 

t Dlaqul-otivo, a . Obs. [f. Diuquijct v. 4 -ivr.] 
Tending to disquiet ; of disquieting character. 
i8a8 Nvorcestks cites Howk. 

Dlfiqnietfy (.diskwai-aii), adv. [f. Disquiet 
a. 4 -ly * ] Tn a disquiet or uneasy manner ; + in 
a disquieting manner. 

ifiot aHAKH. Lear i. ii. tax Machinations, .and all ruinous 
disorders follow \» disquietly to our Graues. 1630 Lennard 
tr. Ckat'rtm's Wisd. Pref. Aija, He that carrieth himself 
troublcdly, disquietly, malecontent, feartngdeath,is not wise. 

tlMffiqni'ffitmaiit. Oh. [f. disquiet v. 4 
•MKNT.l The action of disquieting; the fact or 
condition of being disquieted. 

1606 Turnbull in Spurgeon 7 ' re as. Air. Ps, xv. x They 
are in continual perplexity, continual dlsqutetmcnt of their 
minds. x66a Stillincfl. Grig. Sacr. hi iii. f 8 The pas- 
sions, dixquietments, and disappointments of men. 1680 
Col. Rec, Pennsybif. I. 313 What a Spirit t has been rayxeu 
in ffrinds to his Disquletnient there v)x)n y* account, 
b. A disquieting circumstance or occurrence. 
a 1658 O. Sedgwick in Spurgeon Treat. Dav, Ps. xix. 13 
Rebckah was weary of her fife, not for any foreign dis- 
quietments. but because of domestic troubles. 

Disq,fUetlieM (diskwarctnus). [f. Disqudt 
a. 4- -BK88.} The quality or state of being dis- 
quiet ; want of quiet ; unrest ; disturbance. 

ISM Covrrdale Prev. xi. 29 Who so maketh disquyet* 
nesse in his owne house, he shat haue wynde for his herct* 
age. 1968 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 333 A tumult and assembly 
was made, 10 the disquietnesse of the realnie. xSig 'I. 
Adams Leaven 117 In .these dayes disquietnesse allowes no 
meditation, penurie no hookes. 1881 H. Moke Exp. Dan. 
194 Knraged with everlasting disquictness. 

t Disqui'WtOUSi a. obs [f. Dihquikt sb. 4 

-ouh.] Fraught with disquiet; disquieting. 

18x8 Bolton Floras fit. ii (1636) 165 The troubles whiih 
brake out Northward, were farre more manifold, and 
horrible: no quarter is so disquietous. 1641 Milton C h. 
Govt. 11. (1831) 143 This.. subject, .the touching whereof is 
so distastlull and disquietous to a number of men. 

Bisqniatuda (diskwoi-dtii/d). ff. Dihquikt a., 
after Qu iktude.J Di«squieted condition or state ; 
restlessness, disturbance, disquietness. 

1709 Addison Toiler No. 97 F J The Noise and Dis- 
quietude of Business. 1753 N. Torriano t.angr. Sore 
Throat 24 She paused this Time very uneasily, with great 
Disquietude. 1844 Thirlwai.l Greece VIII. Ixi. 87 Anti* 
gonus must have viewed the alliance with great disquietude. 
1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 57 On the 3rd of September, the 
disquietude of Vesuvius returned. 

D. with a and pi. A feeling, occasion, or cause 
of disquiet ; a disquieting circumstance. 

S711 Addison Spat. No. 356 F 6 The Multitude of Dis- 
quietudes to which the Desire of it [Fame] subjects an 
ambitious Mind. »7«8-7 Swift Gulliver tu. U. | 13 (i 860 
These people are under continual disquietudes, 1885 Mancn. 
Exam. 8 July 5/2 From the still unconquered Black Flags 
there are plenty of disquietudes to fear. 

[Diaquieture, error for disquietnes : sec List of 
Spurious Words.} 

t Si*qtti*para!icy . Logic , Oh. [ad. mcd.L. 
disquipardnfta (F. Mayron a 1325, see Ptantl 111. 
290, lV. 66) for disRquiparantia , f. Dis- 4 4 trqui - 
pardntia (Tertull.) : see Equipakance.] 

The relation of two correlates which are heterony- 
mous, Lc. denoted by different names, as father and 
son : opp. to equiparancy. 

tr. Burgersdicius his Logic t. vii. 23 Related* syno- 
nymous are usually called related® of equiparancy, an 
/ritnd, rival, etc. ; heteronymous of disquiparam y, as 
/other, son, master , servant. 

DUqmp&m'tioil. rare. [f. as prec. after L. 
trqui fardftdn- cm, n. of action from t rquipardre to 
equalize.] »prcc- 

1894 Froudb Erasmus 125 They define the personal or 
hypostatic union as the relation of a real disquiparatioii 
in one extreme with no correspondent at the other, 

t Di*quiT6, V. Oh. [ad. L. disqulr-be 
to inquire diligently, f. Dm- 5 4 qumrtre to search, 
seek.] trans. To inquire diligently, investigate. 

x 6 ex Br. Movntacu Dtatribm 11. 40* what the cuotome 
..was, I doe not resolue, nor disquhne. 3849 Vilvain 
Ckronogr. 16 Thus hav I . . tired my head to dtsqtrire the 
truth ofTimes. >844 — Theorem. The el i. 34 Such are diffi- 
ciler to discern or disqttire their corporals, subject to sens. 

So f Disqsi'ry Oh., investigation, inauiry. 
i 8#7 J. Doughty Sermon (r6a8) 10 The Lord hath wholly 
exposed all the creatures to mans disquiry. x8§o Duryk 

63*- J 
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fuel Re-prob. 98 If .a regular way of disquiry may be 
followed. ibid.. If they will engage to »tand or tall to the 
issue of that disquirv. 

Di*squlftite, -ft, v. rare. [Pa back-formation 
from disquisition .] intr. To make a disquisition. 

stag New Monthly Mag XVI. 148 The same Creative 
Power . . by which alone we ourselves at this moment 
breathe, think, or dUquisitc at all. 1893 Leland Mem . 
II. *74 Here 1 would fain disqutsit on Pike. 

Disquisition (diskwlzrjen). [ad. L. disqui- 
sition tin inquiry, investigation, n. of action f. dis- 
q uis it- ppl. stem of disquirbe : see Disquirk.] 

1 . Diligent or systematic search; investigation; 
research, examination. 

1608-tt Joe. Hall Mtdit . Vot vet 11. I *8 The disquisition 
of great truthes requires time. x668 Wilkins Real Char. 
i. Others have applyed their disquisitions to some particular 
Letters. 1744 Harris Three 'treat. (1841) 51 In this dis- 
quisition into human conduct. 1767 H. Brooke Tool 0/ 
Qual. (18^9) I. 8a (O ) On their return from a disquisition 
as fruitlex* as solicitous nurse declared her apprehensions 
that Harry had gone off with a little favourite boy. 1S18 
Jab. Mill Brit. India I. 11. iv. iso A subject, .of lees subtle 
and difficult disquisition. 185a H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. i. 
I78) 4a To make it a topic of <** 

t 

a question. Ohs. rare . 


( 1 878I 4a To make it a topic of distinct disquisition. 

} b. ellipt. A subject or topic for investigation ; 


§ 1603 Cam dr Rem. 914 Their growing vp, their flourish- 
ing . . were a disquisition for the teamed, i860 R. Coke 
Justice Vind. 4 margin. The manner and order of attain* 
inj| to Knowledge, is a subtil disquisition. 

2 . A treatise or discourse in which a subject is 
investigated and discussed, or the results of investi- 
gation set forth at some length ; less correctly, a 
learned or elaborate dissertation on a subject. 

1847 Tra*f Comm. Matt . xi. 17 Puzzling them with 
scholastics! craggy disquisitions, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
O759) I 66 Unhappy Man . . On hypothetic Dreams and 
Visions Grounds everlasting Disquisitions. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. 11, In our foregoing disquisition we ventured 
upon the threshold of a Scythiac antediluvian hypothesis. 
1840 Macaulay Ranke Ess. (1854) II. 146 The constant 
subjects of their lively satire and eloquent disquisitions. 
1873 G. C. Davies Mount . hr Mere I. 3 A learned disquisi- 
tion on the alleged cruelty of sport. 

Diftauisitional (diskwizijon&i), a. [f. 


+ -AL.J Of the nature of a disquisition. 


prec 


1848 Worcester cites Monthly Rev. «8s6 Masson Ess.. 
Story 0/ 1770, 109 Here the reader must permit me a little 
Essay or disquisitional Interleaf on the character and 
writings of Chatterton. 1861 N. Brit. Rev. May 196 (The 
18th cj sermons have no longer a voice of authority. They 
are disquisitional, explanatory or persuasive. 

Diaquisraonary, a. [See -ary. 1 ] - prec. 

*847 in Craig *, and in later Diets. 

Disqnlsi*tioxxiat. [f. a» prec. + -ist.] The 
author of a disquisition. 

1838 P, user's Mag. XVIII. 385 Many a disquisition!*! on 
the character of Burns. .878 Bagkhot Lit . Stud. (18;^) I. 
p. x, An arid disquisitlonist on value and cost of production. 


Dinquinitive (diskwizitiv), a. (sh.) [f. L. 

disqutsit - ppl. stem of disquirbe r -ivk.] Charac- 
terized by or given to disquisition ; given to re- 
search or investigation ; inquiring. 

1847 TaArr Comm. 9 Cor. xiii, 5 The disquisitive part be. 
long* to us, the decisive to God. 177* Weehly Mag. 29 Apr. 
118/1 He .. is a man of great disquisitive powers. 1798 
Coleridge Let . in Mrs. Sand ford Poole + Friends (1888) 
I. 183 My own shaping and disquisitive mind. 1889 W. L. 
Cour r nky Life J. S. Mill ii. y> The disquisitive youth. 

t B. sh. An inquiry or investigation. Ohs. 

# 1639 Stanley Hist* Philos III. iv. 11 The Sceptick's end 
is . . Suspension in disqu (strives. 

Di^qoi’sitivaly, «</*>. rare. [f. prec. + 
■ly'A] In a disquisitive manner; by invesdga* 
tion or examination. 

i6as Mai ynks Anc. Law* Merck. 96a By the mixt mettall 
Ore taking of disquisitively, or here and there. 

Diaqtliaitor (diskwrzitw). [ad. L. *disqui - 
si tor, agent-n. from disquirbe : sec -or .1 One 
who makes disquisition; an inquirer or investi- 
gator ; the author of a disquisition. 

1786 F. Blackburn Confessional 318 Let the Disquisitors 
answer for themselves. 1771 W. Jones Pool. Eth. 66 All 
the disquisitors that ever took the I,aw of Moses in hand 
*80* Ch ron. in Ann. Reg. 50a Because, say our profound 
disquisitors, all the seven sacraments confer grace. 1889 
Sat. Rev* a Nov. 483/a An academic di&quisitor on political 
subjects. 

DiaqnifitorUl (diskwizitasriil),*. rare. [f. 
prec. + -U)al.J Of or belonging to a disquisitor ; 
investigating ; inquiring. 

1806 R. Cumberland Mem. I. 189 (L.J When he came to 
exercise the subtlety of his disquisUorial powers upon it. 

Disqui'Sitory, a. rare . -prec. 

i860 Worcester ci re* Eclectic Re V. 


t Diiraugn, v. 0 b$. Also 5 diarenge. [ad. 
OF. desrengter, -rangier, f. des-, Dis- 4 + rent, 
reng, now rang rank, order. Cf. Deranox. 1 a. 
t rans. To throw out of order or rank ; to disar- 
range. b, refl % and intr. To fall out of rank. 

148s Caxton Chat. Gt. 996 They began to flee, disrenge 
& to be aferdc. c 1330 Ld. Bruners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 169 Whan these iiii. knightes on horsbacke sawe 
Arthur, one of them dyaranged hym selfe, and . . ran at 
Arthur. i6so Holland Camatn*s Brit. t. 317 The English- 
men presently disranged themaelues, and in disray preassed 
hard upon the enemies. 1773 R. Wood Ess. isomer 49 
(Jod.)lhat delicate connexion and thread of circumstances. 


which are seldom disranged even by the smallest alteration 
without endangering his truth and consistence. 

Disrank (dizrse-gk), v. [f. Dxs- j c + Ran* sh.] 
1 1 . trans. To throw out of ran* or into dis- 
order. Ohs. 

1397 Daniel Civ . Wars vtit. xvi, The rangfcd horse break 
out . . Disrank the troops ; set all in disarray, a s6«6 
Bkaum. & Fl. Lanes of Candy L i, I . . Was he that first 
dis-rankt their woods of Pikes. 1634 Trapp Comm. Ps. 
1 . 3 The army was dU*ranked and wandred any way. 

f b. intr. (for ref.) To fall out of ranks, fall 
into disorder. Ohs. 

1603 Sylvester Dh Bart as 11. lit. 1. Abraham 393 Too* 
too-tired, some at last dis- rank. Maxwell tr. Hero- 

dian (1635) 150 They disranke, and are routed. 

f 2 . transf. and fig. {trans.) To disorder, disar- 
range, confuse. Ohs . 

1 60s Dkkkkr Satiro-Mastix K n a, Out of thy part already ; 
foil’d the scene ; DUrank'd the lines. 1614 J. Cooke Tu 
Qutnfue in Hazl. Doiistey XI. 96s You shall march a whole 
day. .and not disrank one hair or your physiognomy. z8«8 
Ford Lover’s Met iv. U. Throngs of rude divisions huddle 
on. And do disrank my brain from peace and sleep. 

8. To deprive of one's rank, to reduce to a lower 
rank ; to degrade. 

1399 Daniel Let. cf Octavia Arg. Wks. (177) 1 * 69 He 
arms his Forces, either to reduce Antony to the Rank of 
his Estate, or else to disrank him out of State and all. i6it 
A. Nicholes Marr. 4 Wiving vi. in Hart. Misc. (Math.) 
HI. *63 Thou wilt disrank thyself, or single out fa wife] 
from the too common shame and abuse in this kind [or 
women]. 1894 [see Disrating]. 

Hence Disranked ppl. a., Disranking vbl. sh. 
x6o6 Marston Pawns 1. i, Wilde longings, or the least 
of disranct shapes. 16*7 May Lucan v. (1631) 94 The 
letter’s lost in their disranked wings. it*t j. * Iaxwell tr. 
Htrodian (1635) 179 note , So the ois-ranking of the English 
lost all to the Normans. 

tDiftra*pier, v. Obs. [f. Dis- + Rapier 
sb.] trans. To deprive of a rapier; to disarm. 

1399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. lit. i, He that should 
offer to disrapicr me now. 

Disrate (disrfbt), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Rath jA] 

1 . trans . To reduce (a petty officer or non-commis- 
bioned officer of marines) to a lower rating or rank. 

i8ix Naval Chron. XXV. 28 Having been disrated for 
some offence. 1809 Southey in O. Rev.xLI. 406 He found 
it necessary to disrate Peter Hayles, the pirate, i860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 8s This witness had been chief mate . . 
but had been disrated, .for drunkenness. 

2 . To remove (a ship) from its rate or class. 

. a| S» Lady Brasskv The Trades 246 The 'Tyrian', another 
1 yellow-fever ship was disrated for the same reason. 

8. fig. To remove from one’s rank or position. 
1834 < 7 hamb . Jml. II. 900 He. .had disrated nimsclf from 
the genteel company of a ten -miles- wide circuit. 1883 G. 
Turner in Gd. Words Dec. 778/1 There is. .no just reason 
for dis-rating * which ’ from its old relation to persons as 
well as to things. 

Hence Disra ted ppl. a Disra'ting vbl. sb. 

*833 Marr vat P. Simple lvi p If you please, your honour, 
I’d rather take my disrating— I— don’t wish to be chief 
boatswain's mate in this here business. 1801 Daily News 
at Nov. 4/6 What are the Tories going to ao with all the 
disrated Liberal Secessionists 7 1804 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Disrating. A nautical term for 'disranking \ that is, 
reducing from a higher rank to a lower, such as lowering 
a man from A. B. to ordinary seaman, or from fireman to 
trimmer. 


t Dltra’tionfttd, v* Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
I* rattdn-em reason 4* -at* a .] trans. To deprive 
of its reason or rationality. 

1668 C. SrPLMAN in Sir if. SPelmatis De non Timer. 
EccL (ed. 4) To Rdr. 18 Thou . . must disrationate St. Paul’s 
argument, who diss wades the pollution of thy Body, because 
it Is the Temple of the holy Ghost. 
tDisray. sb. Obs. [var. of dtsray, Derat, with 
the ordinary late ME. change of des- to dis - ; see 
Dis- prefix, and cf. Disray il] Disorder, con- 
fusion ; <=Dkray, Disarray.] 

13. . K. Alls. 4353 He gan make gret dlsray, And gradde 
ageyn to Darve. 11430 Merlin 407 The Knyghtes. .gan 
make soche a disray a-mong« hem that noon a-bode other. 
c 1470 Harding Chron. lxvi. i, The realme to saue, and kepc 
out of disraye. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxix. xil 368 
To come in manner of a sodaine tempest upon our armie . . 
and to put it In disray. s6io [see Dirranoe]. 


t Disray*« v. Obs. [In sense 1, var. of Dxray, 
ori^. desray , a. OF. desreer , desraytr, with the 
ordinary late ME. substitution of dis- for des - ; cf. 
prec. In sense 3 identified with Disarray. 

1 , trans. To out out of array or military order ; 
to throw into disorder ; » Disarray v* i. 

1300 K. A Us. 673 Now con Alisaundre of skyrmyng, And 
of stedes disrayng. 1609 Holland tr. Amm. MarcelL 
xxiv. i. 969 Least Archers running foorth might disray 
the rankes. ci6tz Sylvester it. iv. Decay 1194 Have 
these so yong and weak Disrayed your ranks ? 1631 Wbsvek 
Anc. Pun. Mon. 317 Guortimer .. did here set vpon . . the 
English Saxons, whom being disrayed, and not able to 
abide a second charge, he put all to flight. 

2 . To disorder the attire, or spoil the personal 
appearance of. In quot. rtfl. 

1431 Lydgate Chron. Troy is. xiii {Paris to Helen). And 
as a peni taunt in contrition Ye you disraye ; alas why do 
ye so 7 

8. To deprive of personal array or attire; to 
despoil, strip ; « Disarray v. j, 

1483 Caih. Anri, too/* (MS. A.), To disray or disgite 
[MS. M. disaray] exomare . 1599 Marston Sco. Villani* , 


11. viL ao8 Disrat'd Of that faire iea. 1608 Day Late 
Triches 1. i (1881) i* On the high Altar sacrifu'd the 
Priests, Disray'd the Temple of the golden robes. 

DisreaUae, in UdaU 1548 : see Dirriliih. 
Diaraalis# (disrr&laiz), V. rare. [f. Dib- 6 + 
Kealur.] trans. To divest of reality, to idealize. 

1889 Sat. Rev. a Mar. »6i/x The first and last rule of the 
poet should be. .to pass every personal emotion through the 
sieve of the universal, to *dtsrealise* everything, to wring 
it into union with the whole. 

t Diaraft'aon, sh. Obs . In 5 desrayson. [a. 
OF. desraison , f. des-, Dis- 4 + raison reason.] 
That which is contrary to reason or right; in- 
justice. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xn. xix, Certes it is to chyvalrye 
overgrete blame, over gretc tyrannye and desrayson. 

t Diaraa’aon, v. Obs. [Anglicized from OF. 
desraisnier or its latinizea form disrdtidnare , 
variants of OF. deraisnier, med.L. derdtidn&re : 
see Du Cange, and cf. Dbraign.] trans. To prove, 
assert, vindicate : «Deraign v. 1, 3. 

(The prefix des*, dis-, was here a mere variant of de-, owing 
to the frequent equivalence and confusion of these prefixes 
(see De- 1 . 6); but it appears to have been taken by the 17th c. 
legal antiquaries in the privative sense (Die- 4) ; hence th^ 
erroneous explanation of Disratiouare in Blount’s Law 
Diet, ‘contrarium ratiocinando asserere, vel quod assertum 
cst ratiocinando destruere*, and cf. J. C. Blomficld Hist. 
Sou Idem (1893) xa note.) 

s6aa Malynks Anc. Law-Merch, 495 In which time the 
proprietarie may disreason the said recouerie, by disprouing 
the other parties surmises or allegations, prouing that the 
specialtie was paied whereupon the Attachment was 
grounded. 

t Diflrea’sonablft, a . Ohs. rare. [ad. OF. 
desraisonahle (Orcsmc, 14th c.), mod.F. de-, f. des-, 
Dib- 4 + raisonable .] Devoid of reason, unreason- 
able, groundless. 

1349 Compl. Scot. xv. 199 Thy complaynt is nocht dis- 
rasonabil. Ibid. xx. 169 The extreme disrosonabil abusione 
that rang amang the vniuersal pepil. 

t Disre’ckon, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] intr. 
To reverse reckoning ; to reckon by deduction. 

1961 Eden Arte Nauig. 11. vi. 31 The dayes of the Moone 
beynge knowen. then vnrckcnyng or disrekenynge back- 
ward*, we shall knowc the daye. i6xx Florio, Sccm/utarc, 
to disreckon. 

t DilTMOmnt'&d, v. Obs. rare. [Du- 6.] 

trans. - Discommend v. 3. 

s6oi Norris Pract. Disc. 217 The untunableness of one or 
two instruments dis-recommends the whole Musical Consort. 

Disreoommendation (diare tymend^jwi). 
[f. Dis- 9 4 Recommendation.] That which is the 
reverse of a recommendation, or is unfavourable 
to any one’s claims. 

173a Fielding Amelia Wks. 177s XL 44 The poverty of 
the person. .Is never, 1 believe, any forcible dL-recoinmendu- 
tion to a good mind, a im H. Walpole Geo. It (1847) II. 
vii. 21 x He attained considerable weight in a Government 
where trifling qualities are no disrecommendation. a 1843 
Southey Doctor Fragment (1862) 676 Add to these dis* 
recommendations that it is propounded in the coarsest terms 
of insolent assumption. 

Disregard (disr^a id), sb. [f. Dis- 9 4- Re- 
gard r£.j Want ofregard ; neglect, inattention ; 
in earlier use often, the withholding of the regard 
which is due, slighting, undue neglect ; in later use, 
the treating of anything as of no importance. 

1663 Glanvill Scepsis Set. xiv. 89 We can be hold without 
resentment, yet it may be with an invincible disregard. 1733 
Neal Hist. Purit. II. 478 The Bishops fell under a general 
disregard. >793 Ld. Auckland Corr. (x86a) III. aeo Acts 
. .which tend to the levelling of thrones and conditions, and 
give to monarchs a more certain disregard and disrespect 
than all the labours, .of the Jacobins. s86a Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (1871) V. xlv. 318 Disregard and sympathy seemed to 
be equally distasteful to him, 
b. Constr. of (for, to). 

17x6 Addison Freeholder™ (Seager) A disregard of fame. 
a 173a Atteesury Prov. xiv. 6 (Seager) A disregard for 
everything besides. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. vi, 994 Pro- 
faneness and avowed Disregard to aU Religion. 1873 Jowbtt 
Plato (ed. 9) 1. xi a An extreme disregard of.. Historical 
accuracy. x88a J. H. Blunt Rtf. Ch. Eng. II, 484 Hie 
lawless disregard for the principles of the Reformation 
settlement 


Disregard (disr/giud), v * [f. Dis- 6 4 - Re- 
gard v .] trans. To treat without regard, to pay 
no regard to. a. In earlier u se, tsp., to treat 
without due regard, respect, or attention; to 
neglect unduly, to slight. 

sa|i Milton Ansmadv . To Postscr., Wks. (1847) 74/2 To 
take sanctuary among those churches which, .formerly you 
have disregarded and despised. 163s Baxter tuf . Bapt . 
144 To make all the people disregard and despise the 
Gospel. 1780-71 tr. Juan * U Hosts Vo*, (ed. 3) I. 458 
Quarries of fine stone ; but these are utterly disregarded by 
the inhabitants. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 6 P. IT. 85 Those who 
have attacked, ana those who have defended . . have office 
disregarded two very remarkable passages of two orations 
pronounced under the succeeding reign, 
b. In later use, tsp., to treat as of no importance', 




DISftXOABDABLE. 


SOI 


DISRESPECT 


Hence OlmfeiM Ml, a. (whence Mere* 
(vWMmm, state of being disregarded) ; Msn> 
gaidlag vbl. sb. and ffl. a. 

ite C Notts Mod. Answ. Dm mod. Q. 6 To charge him 
with neglecU tad flighting! tod disregarding* to hit friends. 
1899 D, Pell Imfr. Sea 183 Unto whkh Arabaseag* the 
Queen of England . . returned this bold* smiling, anddlsre* 
curding answer. s6 67 Fla vbl Saint Indeed [x 754) 94 In the 
disregarded heart, swarms of vain foolish thoughts are per- 
petually working. 179s Cowrca Iliad vm. 561 Then sullen 
nurse thy disregarded spleen, a i|S4 Lo, Cock burn Cir* 
emit Joum. (1883) 9s Its surrounding bad taste and selfish 
disregardedness. 

DurtnTdeble, «. [f. prec. + -ablb.] That 
may be disregarded ; unworthy of regard. 

tSSs Grand Delate 77 Till experience be proved to be dis- 
regtrdable. *74* Richardson Pamela 111* 159 An easy 
Fortune is. .far from being disregardable. 
Di*rega*rdant, *. [f. Dm- io 4 Regardant, 
after prec. vb.] Paving no regard or attention ; 
neglectful, disregarding. 

ifi6 Southey Poe ft Pilgr, l 97 All disregardant of the 
Babel sound, A swan kept oaring near with upraised eye. 
1880 Ruskim Fort Ctav. Sept. VIII. 131. 1 understand you 
to be disregardant, if not actually defiant, of the persons 
on whose capital you have been hitherto passively depen- 
dent for occupation. 

Diarwg&Tdtr. [f. Disregard v . + -er >.] 

One who disregards. 

1661 Bovlb Style of Serif t, Pref. (1675) 10 Disregarded of 
the Scripture. 1864 M. Scknckr Illuetr. l/uiv. Progr.xi o 
In being Considered a disregards of public opinion. 

Di*r*ga*rdflll 9 a. [f. Dis- 10 + Regardful : 
cf. disrespectful .] The opposite of regardful ; 
regardless, neglectful, careless. 

a 164s Br. Movmtagu Acte 4 Mon, 309 It was not probable 
he could be .. so dis-regardfull of his owne state, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 1. vil. 8* Will God . . be so partial 
and fond to us, so dlsregardfull ana injurious toward himself? 
1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 373 Who. .could 
be so disregardful of his own interest? 188s A. B. Bkuck 
Parol . Teach, Christ 11. vi. (1891) 354 Love . . disregardful 
of conventional barriers. 

Hence 2 >l*r*tf»'rdfully adv., without regard, 
with neglect ; Diaregardfolneas. 

<640 Br. Hall Chr. Moder, 41/3 They, .after many years 
vain hope were turned home disrcgardftiliy. c xjoo Lett, 
fr. Misfs Jrnl. (1799) II. 64 An Author . . used too slightly 
and disregardfully. 1731 B ailky, Disregardfulness. neglect- 
fulness. i860 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto vlH. 01 Not breaking 
in disregardfully ; she always listened Mrs.Whistler through. 

t Dure*glllar 9 o. [Dis- 10.] -Irregular. 

1849 Evelyn Liberty 4 Servitude iv. Misc. Writ. (1805) ai 
Men.. who (not having more disregular passions) dispise 
honours, pleasures, riches. 

Disrela*ted 9 ppl. a. [Dib- io.] Unrelated ; 
without relation or connexion. So Disralation, 
absence of relation or connexion. 


1893 Westm . Gan, 15 May 3/1 Throughout his humour 
consists of the disrelation of his remarks to his age and sire. 
Ibid, When they utter disrelated speeches. 1894 Ibid, 
36 Sept. 9/| [He] looks on what goes before or comes after 
him as entirely disrelated. 

XHireliftll (disreiij), sb. Also 7 diarellish. 

S t Disrelish v . or Dm- 9 4 Relish xA] Distaste, 
islike, aversion, some degree of disgust. 

a iSa$ Fletcher Nice Valour 1. i. Being once glutted, 
then the taste of folly Will come into disrelish. 1645 Vvu er 
Good Th* in Bad T, (1841) 37 Dissensions .. will breed in 
pagans such a disrelish of our religion. 1667 Milton /'. L, 
x. 569 With hatefullest disrelish writh'd thir jaws With soot 
ana cinders fill'd. *7*7 Pope Let, to Atterbury 30 Nov., 
With a dis-relisk of aft that the world calls Ambition. 1791 
Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 909 Men .. have an extreme 
disrelish to be told of their duty. t8oa Med, Jml. VIII. 
403 Her disrelish for food amounted to disgust, 1841 M iall 
in Noncouf, I. 96 Conduct . . indicative of his disrelish for 
the whole subject. 

b. Something which excites distaste or aversion. 
s8ei New Monthly Mag. IX. 104/a The extraordinary 
nasal twang .. not to mention other disrelishes, we cannot 
get over, 

DUralilh (dUre*liJ), v. [f. Dib- 6 or 7 a 4 
RELISH v. or si.] 

1 1 . tram. To destroy the relish or flavour of ; 
to render distasteful. Obs. 

(The first quot. appears to belong here) : mllete , rellke 
occur as 16th c. spellings of Relish.] 

1948 Udall, etc. Proem. Par . Luke xv. 130 b, Vet is it 
(the plentle or aboundance of the prodigal] marred and dis- 
realised with muchc galle of sondrie grides and torowes. 
t6aft Earle Microcosm , (1740) 86 Some musty proverb that 
disrelishes all things whatsoever.^ <667 Milton P. L. v. 305. 
1891 Norris Pract. Disc. 140 Tis like the Handwriting on 
the Wall, enough to spoil and disrelish the Feast. 1780 
Sterne Serm. III. 374. 

2 . To have a distaste for, to find not to one's 


taste ; to regard with disfavour ; to dislike. 

tS«4 Shake. Oth. 11 . 1 936 Her delicate tendemesse wil. . 
begin to heaue the gorge, disreelisb and abhorre the Moore. 
1848 Milton Afot. Smect. Wks. 1738 1 . 117 How long is it 
since be hath disrelish'd Libels? 1784 Mem. G. Peat- 
memamr 936 This excellent book, though., disrelished by 
some weak Christians. 1799 G. Washington Lett. Writ. 
1893 XIV. t$u 1 am not surprised that some members of 
the House , . should disrelish your report. 1888 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxviL (18S8) 981 He so much disrelished some 
expressions of mine that, .he showed me to the door. 

T& To prove distasteful to ; to disgust. Obs. 

1849 Br. Hall Coses Consc. tit. viL (1650) 330 Or preach 
some truth which dis-relishes the palate of a prepossessed 


auditor. 1899 Lady A limony iv. vii. in lia/l. DodtUy Xt V. 
35a What might I say, That should disrelish Madam Csvearc ? 
1708 J. Philips Cyder u «S He tastes the bitter morsel, 
and refects Disrelisht. 

4 . tntr. To be distasteful, to c go down badly.' 

1871 (See Disrelishing below! 1647 Spriggs Amelia 
Rtdfr, iv. iv. *33 This much disrelished with the Lord Hop- 
ion. *•*4 Cary Dante Par. xvii. 113, 1 learnt that, which 
if 1 tell again, It may with many wofully dLrelLh. 

Hence Disre'liahed ppl. a . ; Disrre lishlng vbl. 
si . ; Disrelishing ppl. a., distasteful. 

1831 Brathwait Whimsies Ep. Dcd. 8 Strong lines have 
beene in request, but they grew disrelishing. 1859 Lady 
A limony u. v. in Hail. Dodslty XIV. 314 A freedom from 
our disrelish'd beds. 169a Drvden St. Evremont's 1st. 78 
This first disrelishing of the Republick, had . . so much of 
Honesty that [etc.]. iSai Lams Fit a Ser. 1. Jmfitrf. 
Sympathies, When once it becomes indifferent, it logins to 
be disrelishing. 1S48 D. King Treat, Lords Suffer iv. 89 
A violated law and a disrelished salvation. 

t Disrs'lishable, <*• Obs. [f. prec. 4 -able ] 
Such as to be disrelished or disliked ; distasteful. 

a 1670 Hackrt A bf. Williams 1. (169a) 78 (L>.) That the 
match.. should be intended no more was durelishahle. 

t Diuroiigluaent. Obs. rare. [f. Disrelish 
4 -me nt.] A disliking; a distasteful matter. 

1846 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 3^4 An act of oblivion., 
in which all disrelishmsnts either in language or action, 
word or deed, may be buried up in silence, 
Digrtmombtr (di&r/rne'mbaj), v. Chiefly dial. 

[f. Dis- 6 4 Remember v .1 To fail to remember ; 
to forget, {tram, and absol.) 

*836 F. Mahoney Ret. Father Prout{iB%g) 373 The. lines 
of the author he feigns to disremember. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell 
M. Barton ix. (1889) 93/1, I disremember rightly what 1 
did. 1878 Miss Cary Country Life i. 13 If he did not din- 
remember, he would look at it before he went to bed. x88o 
Ouida Moths vii t (American speaking] 1 disremembered to 
ask when the mails went out. 1880 Antrim 4 Dcnvn Gloss., 
Disremember , to forget. Also in Glossaries of Sussex, Berk*, 
Hants, and in Bartlett Diet. A suer. (i860). 

Disrepair (disr/pe»u). [f. Dis- 9 4 Repair sb.] 
The state of being out of repair, or in bad condi- 
tion for want of repairs. 

1708 Telegraph in Spirit Pub . Jrnls. (1799) II. 368 If our 
landlord should*. suffer our houses and fences to go entirely 
into disrepair. 1813 Scon* Rokeby 11. xvii, All spoke neglei t 
and disrepair. 1816 — Old Mori, v, It had been suffered to 
go considerably into disrepair. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. I V, c. 46 
| 104 Where any. .spouts.. drains or common sewers, .shall 

f et into disrepair. 1854 H. Millkr Sch. 4 Schm. i. (1857) 8 > 
t . . had now fallen greatly into disrepair. < 

+ DisrtpOTt, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 9 4 He- 1 
port j£.] Evil report, report to any one's pre- 
judice. 

1840 Fuller yosefk’s Coat viii. (1867) 193 Let us practise 
St Paul's precept, ' by honour and dishonour, by good re- 
port and disreport \ 

t Disreport, v . Obs. rare. [f. Di»- 6 4 
Report v.\ To give an evil report (of). * 1 

x6&3 R. Baili.iB Dissivasive Vina. (1655) 81 Their for- 
waranessc to misreport, disreport, discovers much cvill 
affection in their spirits. 

lMjnttputabi'lity. [(. Disreputable a. : see , 
-BILITY.] -DI8REPUTABLKNK88. 

De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. It. 78 Why then 1 
should he court danger and disreputability ? 1879 Akbkh ( 
Introd '. to a tid PI. Return fr. P amass . x6 The important , 
testimony. , to the disreputability. . of the professional Actor. 
189a Ix>unsbury Stud. Chaucer 111. vii. 250 To call a man 
a Goth conveyed . . a general sense of the disreputability of 
him about whom it was uttered. 

Diftreputabl* (dUre-pitftSb’l), a. {sb.) [f. I)J8- 
10 + Reputable a., after Dihrkputk.] 

1 . The reverse of reputable ; such as to bring into 
disrepute or reflect discredit ; discreditable. 

177a Ann. Reg. 37 He could not .. but be sensibly con- 
cerned for the present disreputable state of our law courts. 
a *795 J. Wedgwood in Darwin's L$fe 4 Lett. (1887) I. 198 
It would [not] be in any degree disreputable to nis cha- 
racter as a Clergyman. *• 7 * Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i 
vii. 300 One of the most disreputable of juggles. 

2 . Having a bad reputation ; in bad repute ; not 1 
of respectable character. | 

1808 Webster, Disreputable as, disreputable company, j 

»«44 Disraeli Coningsby iv. iv. (L.), Nobody wants a 
second chamber, except a few disreputable individuals. 
1881 Geo. Eliot Silas M. v f There was Jem Rodney, a 
known poacher, and otherwise disreputable. 1887 Miss | 

Braddom Run to Earth i, The room was full of sailors and 
disreputable-looking women. ! 

B. sb. A disreputable person. 

1083 H.Greville (1884) 35 To clear his Court of the 

robbers and disreputables who surround him. i86a Shirley 
Nugrn Crit . ill. 179 Hsine, one of the religious disreputables, | 
was . . a mocker from his boyhood to his death. >887 Pall | 
Mall G. 93 Aug, a/t Where the . , drunkards and disreput- 
ables are well in evidence. 

Disr*‘pntftbl«n«*s. [f. prec. + -KISS.] The 
quality or atate of being disreputable. 

1710 w. Hum Sacred Success. 389 So that what people 
.. agree upon and determine •• snail respecting reputable- 
ness or dtsrepu tableness, have a very commanding force. 
s88o All Year Routed 149 That disreputableness orappear- 
ance which is one of their greatest sources of attraction. 
Di*re*putably 9 adv. [f. a$ prec. 4 -ly 2 ] 

In a disreputable manner; discreditably. 

*778 Burke Sp. Cone. Amor. Wks, III. 39 Propositions 
are made . . somewhat disreputably, when the minds of men 
are not properly dUpbSed for their reception. Mod He is 
said to have behaved most disreputably on that occasion. 


Pi g y pnta 'ttolL Obs. or anh. JDis-9.] 

1 . Privation or loss of reputation ; bringing into 
disrepute ; discrediting ; dishonour, disgrace. 

tSet Fulrecke vst PL Parall. Intr. lii. The sodaine and 
finall myserie, calamitis. and disreputatloil of that Common- 
weal*. a i8sy HiEaoM Wks. II. 17 Those who vrg* this to 
the disreputation of all that are affected well. *631-3 Ier. 
Taylor Serm. for Venn. xlv. 173 A disreputation of piety 
end a strict lue, 1891-0 Norris Preset. Disc. (1711) III. 
78 Are they not inwardly troubled .. when they hear any- 
thing said to their Disreputation? ifS4 T. Jefrerson 
Writ . (1830) IV. 387 He will •• bring disreputation on the 
institution. 1874 motley Bameveld L vii. 3*0 To remove 
me from my post with disreputation. 

t b. A discrediting circumstance, a discredit. 

1809 Br. W. Barlow Ament. Nameless Calk. 104 This 
reason . . is not onety a Calumniation against T. m. but 
a dis-reputation also to his Molest ie. tOgi-3 Jkr. Taylor 
Serm. for Year (1678) no Intemperance .. 15 a Dishonour 
and disreputation to the person and the nature of the man. 
17$} Affect, Narr. Wager 36 Humanity . . the want of 
which is a Disreputation to iMan’i Character. 

1 2 . Want ol reputation, evil reputation ; the con- 
dition of being in disrepute ; discredited condition. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter H. 5 This vice., is gotten 
already out of the disreputation of a sin. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) III. xxxvit. aai The period in which our 
conduct or misconduct gives us a reputation or disreputa- 
tion, that almost inseparably accompanies us throughout 
our whole future live*. 1770 Langmomnr Plutarch (1879) 
II. 639/1 Rumcnes, with the disreputation of having been 
only a secretary, raised himself to the first military employ- 
ments. 

Diff repute (di&rfpiw t), sb. [f. Dib- 9 4 Repute 
j^.] Loss or absence of reputation { ill repute, 
disesteem, discredit, dishonour. 

1833 Holcroft Procopius Pref. A (j b, Bcllsarius then re- 
turned to Constantinople with disrepute. 1698 Norkih 
Pract. Disc. IV. 18 The Holy things of Religion fell at 
length into Contempt and Dis-repute. 1738 Phil. Trans, 1 
666 It was formerly in great credit as a pectoral, but is now 
ciuite in disrepute. 1837 Buckle Ctviiin. I. ix. 373 It bring* 
the administration of Justice into disrepute. 1870 Low km 
Among my Bkt. Ser. 1. (1873)89 A large and spacious house 
which lay under the disrepute of being haunted. 

t Di*repu*t#, v. Obs. [f. Dib- 6 4 Repute v .] 
tram. a. To hold as of no reputation ; to regard 
slightingly; to discstecm. b. To bring into dis- 
credit; to defame, disparage. O. To bring dis- 
credit or an evil name upon <^by one's conduct). 

161 1 Florio, Disrtputare , to disrepute, to disesteemc. 
16*3 Br. Mountagu Afp. Ceetar u. vil. 183 You auote us 
the Homilies..! think you dis-repute them. 1849 Jin. 
Taylor Gt. Rxemp. 1. ad i 1. 16 The Virgin was betrothed 
lest honorable marriage might be disreputed. 1631 — Holy 
Living iv. ad | io (1727) 335 O tcacn me to walk, that 
I may never disrepute tne tumour of my religion, a *877 
Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 380 Is it not infinitely better to 
be unjustly defamed by men, than to be disreputed by 
God? 1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. 11. ii. 373 Doubting 
that he would disrepute the Place . . by dvinx here. 

Diffreffamble, v. rare. [a. Or. disassembler 
(in Godcf.), f. dcs Dis- 4.4 nsscmblcr.] trans. 
Not to resemble ; to be unlike. 

So Dlar«S9'mblaao9, want of resemblance. 

i6as Pkacham Cornpi. Gent. xiiL (1634) 130/1 To # ha\c 
blurred it out for some small dbrescin blame, either in the 
eye or mouth. 1634 Lu. Orrery Parthen.t 1676) 31 One ex- 
cceding like the first . . and disresembling him in nothing (etc. ]. 

t Dl*r*sa*Xlt,f'. Obs. rare. [f. Dib- 6 4 Rkbknt 
v. (which formerly meant 4 to take well or ill ').] 
tram. To have a feeling against, to take ill ; 
- Rebent in its current tense. 

165a W. Hartley Inf. Baptism 1a The Ix>rd . . dis-re- 
sented such performances as were tainted with wickedness. 

ZHffrffffpeet (disr/si*kt\ sb. [f. Dm- 9 4 
Respect so. ; or perh. from Disrespect v.] Want 
of refpect, courteous regard, or reverence. 

163s Gouoe God's Arroxvs 111. f 80. 336 Profanation of 
holy things . . manifeateth a disrespect of God hlmselfe. 
1731 Johnson Let. to G. Hickman Jo Oct. in Boswell % This 
delay .. proceeded neither from forgetfulness, disrespect 
nor ingratitude. 177s Junius Lett. liv. 38s My memory 
fails me, if I have mentioned their names with disrespect. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 93 No expression indicating 
disrespect to tbe Sovereign . . was suffered to escape. 

f b. With a and pi. An instance of this ; an act 
showing disesteem or irreverence; 4 an act ap- 
proaching to rudeness’ (J.). Obs. 

Marmion Hollands Leaguer rv. v, Howsoever I 
have found a disrespect from you, yet I forget it. 1847 
Clarendon Hist. Rel. 1. 1 149 Any disrespect to any act* 
of state., was in no time more penal. *689 Cot. Ret. 
Pennsyb. I. 314, I doe also florgive y* Disrespect* and 
negtects of any persons, a 1714 M7 Henry Wks. (1835) II. 
139 Their unktndnesses and disrespects to himself. 

Disriipi ot, v. [f. Dm- 6 4 Rebpeot *.] 
(ram. The reverse of to respect ; to have or show no 
respect regard, or reverence for; to treat with 
irreverence. 

1614 Wither Sat. to King, Juvenilia (1633) 346 Here tan 
I smile to see . . how the mean mans suit is dis-respected. 
1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts N. T, 11 If he love tbe one he must 
disrespect the other. 1883 Cave Ecclssiastki 931 (Basil) 
To honor him, and dis- respect his Friend, was to stroke 
a man's head with one hand, and strike Mm with the other. 
170 6 H earns Collect. 9 6 Apr., He wae disrespected in 
Oxford by several men who now speak well of him. 183s 
L. Hunt Poems Pref. 37 As if ., sorrow disrespected things 
homely. t88* G. Meredith Disuses 1 . 957 You will judge 
whether he disrespects me. 
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Hence Diareap«'ot«d ///. a., -In* vbl. sb. 
><*iGou<ik God t Arrows i. | 43. 75 A du-respccting, 
despising, and vilifying of God* mercies .< 4 * Glan;horne 1 
Ladies Prwil. iv. Wks. 1874 II. 140, I mean* not. .To save 
a disrespected life. 1791 Tains Kit hit qf Man (ed. a) 
r. 101 Reflecting how wretched was the condition of a dis- 
respected man. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career HI, vi. 
103 Treating her . . like a disrespected grandmother. 

BisreaptctabiUty (riisiftpekt*brllti\ [f. 
next 4 -itv, after respectability .] The quality of 
being disrespectable ; the reverse of respectability. 

stee Lytton t\ Cli/foni vii, Committed . . to the House 
of Correction on the charge of disrespcc lability. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair Ixiv, Her taste for disrespectability 

f rew more and more remarkable. 1193 W. Walla< k Scot, 
'esterd. 60 An offu e which had an odour of disrespectability. 

Difrospeotable (tlisr/spe'ktib’l), a. [Dm- 
10.J The opposite of respectable; not worthy of 
respect ; not in accordance with standards of re- 
spectability. 

? #, 3 / vamincr jj Mar. 187/1 All distinction ..between 
what is respectable and what i* disrespectable would be 
at an end. x8ss Scoir Nigel xvi, Well Acquainted with 
the town but in a sort of dixi-c^pcctable way. 1869 M. 
Arnold Bis. Crit. v. (1875) 223 Not only was he [Heine] 
not one of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘respectable* people, he was pro- 
foundly <//'jrre spec table. 

Diarespe'Oter. rare. [f. Disrespect v. + 
-er '.] One who disrespects. 

1661 Boyle Style Script. (1675) 149 There .. are but too 
many witty disrespectern of the Scripture. 171 1 tr. Weren- 
/els’ Disc . Logout . 127 The Disrespecter* of the Antients. 
Di*ftipectful (disrrspektful), a. [f. Dm- 
104 Respectful, after disrespect .] The opposite 

of resi *jctful ; full of or manilesting disrespect. 

<1x677 Barrow Berm. Wks. 1687 J. xxiii. 316 Offended 
with our injurious and dtHrespectfull behaviour toward him. 
x6it K. Sclai kk Serm. at Putney a6 The least divrexncct full 
word is Kebellion. 1741 Richardson Fame l a 11 . 320, 

I must say nothing . . that is disrespectful or unduttful. 
1899 Dickkns T. Two Cities ti. xii, I will hear no dis- 
respectful word of that young lady from any lips. 1884 
Sir J. Pearson in Law Times Kef. LI. 659/1 H would be 
disrespectful to the Court of Appeal. 
fig. 1748 Whitehall Even. Post No. 405 Our Commerce 
. . still suffers much from these disrespectful Accidents. 

DisrMp«‘otftllly, aJv. [ t. prec. + -LY ».] In 
a disrespectful manner. 

X671 Clarendon Hist. Keb. ix. f no The lord Wentworth 
. talked very imperiously, and very disrespectfully . . to 
some of the council. 17x7 T. Howkl Desiderius (etf. 3) 15 
He has . . withdrawn from the publick Stage of the World, 
where he has been disrespectfully treated. 1896 Troupe 
Hist. Eme. I. 977 Prohibiting Tyndale’s Testament, in the 
preface of which the clergy were spoken of disrespectfully. 

Diireaprotfolneaa. ff. a» prec. + -nr*h.] 
The quality or fact of being disrespectful. 

167a Life of 7 * A Heine v. (1838) 48 Bearing with their 
dulness, rudeness, and disrespectfuincss. 1863 Miss Brad- 
don J. Marchmont 1 1 . x. 999, I seemed to feel as if it was 
a sin and a disrespectfulness towards her to wear colours. 

t Disrespa'Ctiv*, a. Oh. [f. Dia- io + Rb- 
hpectivb; alter disrespect.} — Dismhpf.ctfitl. 

x&ai Wither Hymns 4* Songs (1856) 33 Disrespect! ve we 
have been Of statutes, judgements, and decree. 1616 Dkjby 
Voy. Med it. (1868) 54, I restored my principal I masters 
mate., that I had turned before the mast for some disrexpec- 
tiue misdemeanour. 1735-6 Carte Ormonde 1 . 395 This rash 
and violent proceeding so d irrespective to that nobleman. 
Hence t Diartapuctiveljr adv., disrespectfully. 

1636 Brathwait Roman Emperors 360 He passed to 
another life at Prague, diirespectivcly there inhumed. 

t DisrMpO’ttdenoy. Obs. rare. [Dih- 9.] 
Absence of response ; toe fact of not responding. 

1697 Cokainb Obstinate Lady 11. ii, Why •• would you 
engage So much yourself to any of that sex, As for a dis- 
respondency to lay Violent hands upon yourself ? 

tDi*r**st. sb. Obs . [Dis- 9. J The opposite 
of rest ; disquiet, unrest. 

1967 Turbkrv. Ovids Ep. 19 b, The sorer is the cruell 
casne, and breedes the more disrest. x668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous (1825) 103 Free from any molestation from with- 
out, or principle or disrest within. 1716 Amherst Terr at 
Etl. xxxiii. 177 Violence, disrest, and an ill name, will be 
the rewards 01 your folly and obstinacy. 

t Disre st, v . Obs . rare, [f. Pm- 7 a Rest sb. 1 
tram. a. To remove or dislodge from a place of 
rest. b. To deprive of rest ; to disturb. 

1696 in Church Philip* s War( 1867) H- * a 3 An Expedition 
to attack that Fort, and to dUrest and remove the Enemy 
from that Post. 17*6 Pbnhali ow hid. Wars (>859) 5a Our 
frontiers at home were as much disrested as ever. 

Diareetore v . : see Dm- 6. 
t Di g r»*verence, v. Obs . [Dih- 6 or 7 a.] 
tram. The opposite of to reverence ; to treat with 
irreverence ; to deprive of reverence. 

1909 More Dyalogue in. 84 n/i To se his maleste dis* 
reuerenced. 1606 W. Sclatkr Mala*' hr ( 1650) 43 That we 
pollute not nor disrcverencc the Name uoa. a 1670 H ackkt 
A bp. Williams 1. <1699) 197 How is His glory dis-reverenced 
over all this land ? 

Disrew&'rd. v. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] tram. To 
reverse the act of rewarding ; to deprive of reward. 

1640 Quarles Enchirid. it. xevi, Beware of Pride.. it dis- 
rewards goodness* in it selfc, by vain glory. 

t Disrirgled, ppl. a. Obs. [f. OF. desreigle 
* vnrnlic, disordered . . vnbridled * (Cotgr.) 4 -kb 1 . 

Cf. Regle *».] Unruly, unregulated, outrageous. 

Pen it. Con/. (1657) It is a necessary duty to cut 

off enormity and disrieglcu inordinanccs. 
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Disrobe (dkrdu-b), v. Also 6-7 -roab [Dm- 
6 or 7 a. Cf. OK. desrober in same sense.] 

1 . tram. To divest or strip of a robe or garment ; 
to undress, strip. Const, of, from. 

1900 Spenser F. Q. 1. iii. 17 The holy Saints of their rich 
vestiments He did disrobe. tjag Shake. John 11. i. 147 He 
. .That did disrobe the Lion of that robe. x6os — Jut. C. 
1. L 60 Disrobe the I maces. x6j8 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
fed. 9) 936 One holds his knee j a second disroabs him. <648 
Mayne Amorous War iv. vi, Disrobe your upper parts 
1719 Pofb Odyss. xx. 319 DU-rob'd, their vests apart in order 
lay. X&47 Tennyson Print. Concl. 117 Lilia Disrobed the 
glimmering statue of Sir Ralph From those rich silks. 

2 . reft, and intr. To divest oneself of clothing ; 
to undress. 

1981 Mulc aster Positions xxxiv. (1887) isa They disrobed 
themselucs, and were chafed with a gentle kinde of rubber. 
t6o$ Order Coronation Jos. I in Masked Mon. Kit. (1846-7) 
III. J09 note % The king . . there disrobeth himself of his upper 
garments. 1719-10 Popb Iliad v. 004 Pallas disrobes # 1807 
Ckabbe Sir E. Grey xx, They make the hypocrite disrobe. 
1883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 211 You will notice as they 
disrobe, that each and all wear at their breast charms. 

8. tramL and fig. To divest, strip. 

199a NoSody <7 Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shahs. I. (1678) 
209 Archigallo shall be deposd, And thgu disroab'd of alt 
thy dignitte. 1638 Sir T. IIbrhkrt Tmv. (ed. a) 330 Nut- 
meg . . at full ripnesse disroabs it sclfe, and discovers . . the 
Macc. X7*x Smollkii Per. Piih. (1779) IV. cii. 391 Desire 
to see her fair eyes disrobed of. .resentment. X878 G. Mac- 
donald Than tastes vii. 112 The very voice .. seemed to dis- 
rol>« the room of the strange look. 

Hence Diaro bed ///. a . ; Disro bing vbl. sb . 
and ppl. a. 

1794 Mrs. Piotei Synott. II. 30a Writers who delight not 
in disrobed meaning. 1813 Shlli ky (?• Mnb ix. 171 Fear 
not. .death's disrobing hand. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 121 
The first apartment is the .. disrobing room. 

Disro* Dement, [f. Disrobe + -mknt.] The 
notion of disrobing or divesting of a covering. 

X747 Goui.d Eng. Ants 46 You may discern such Uisrobe- 
ments in the Cones of Silk-Worms. 1830 Btackxv.^ Mag. 
XX VI II. 875 Damon watches the process of disrobe- 
ment. 

Biero'ber. [f. as prec. + -er I.] One who or 
that which disrobes. 

1694 Gavton Pleas. Notes ill. viii. 110 Disinchanters of 
Negromancers, disrobers of gypsies, xrn Sir P. Fklia In 
Sixtety 7 Oct. 18/1 The trees, swept bare by autumn’s gale 
— That swift and merciless disrobcr. 

Dieroof (disr/ 7 -f), V. [Dis- 7 a.] tram. To 
deprive of the roof ; to unroof. Hcncc DiarooTed 
ppl. a. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Kev. III. v. vii. (1872) 208 Ghastly 
chateaus stare on you by the wayside, disroofed, dixwin- 
dowed. «* 7 «J;C. Jraffrkson Ann. Ox/. II. x. 154 The 
disroofed and dismantled walls of the venerable fanes. 

+ Diiroom, v. Obs. rare. In 5 dyarowmo. 
[f. Dis- 7 c + Room jA] trans. To displace. 

SA89 Caxton Faytts qf A. 1. xxiii. 71 Noon vpon peyne of 
deth shall dysrowmc hym self. 

Disroost v. : see Dis- 7 c. 

Disroot (disnJ-O, v. [f. Dm- 6 4 - Root v.] 
tram. To pull up by the roots ; to uproot, unroot. 

»8oo Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts XVIII. 368 Pine-suckers 
..having disrooted and plunged them into old dust of bark. 
1849 Florist 279 Repot the bottoms that have been dis- 
rooted. *? 7 * Swinburnk Erechtheus (ed. a) 178 And with 
one hand disroot All tender flower and fruit. 

b. transf. To dislodge (anything) from the 
place where it is fixed. 

161a Two Noble A f. v. vi, When neither curb would crack 
, . nor differing plunges Dis-root his rider whence he grew. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xii. 63 The sliding down 
of a higher piece of ground, disrooted from its situation. 1869 
Carlyle Frtdk. Git. VIII. xvm. xii 33 Daun ..could not 
have disrooted Friedrich this season. 

Hence Disroo ting vbl. sb . ; Dlsroo tor, one who 
disroots. 

x8a6 Scott Jrnl. 10 Oct., A kind of disrooting that recalls 
a thousand painful ideas of former happier journeys. 1883 
Encycl . DUt. % Disrootcr. 

Disrotmd, v. nonce-uni. [Dm- 8.] trans. 
To deprive of roundness or rotundity ; to unround. 

W Watkkman Partite Facious 1. iii. 33 [They] arc of 
opinion that the circuite of the earth . . disroundyng hym 
sclftshooteth out thre corner wise, 
t DiftrOU’t, v. Obs. Also 6 disrought. [ad. 
OF. desrouttr (13th c. in Littr^), mod.l r . df- 
router , f. des Dis- 4 + OF. route band, company. 
Cf, Rout v.] a. trans. To put to rout. b. intr. 
To be put to rout ; to break up, become scattered. 

1909 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxxxix. [cxxxv.l 389 If they 
disrought and be out of ordre, they shall soonc be taken vp. 
199a Wyrley A rmorie 63, I appoint to you . . thence not 
huge vnlcssc you plainly vewe Vs to disrout z6a6 True 
Relat. Stratagem in Arb. Gamer I. 608 Hie Black Prince 
. . disrouted their mighty armies. 1630 I. Taylor (Water P.) 
World runs on Wheels Wks. it. 943/^ To diarowte their 
enemies, breaking their rankes and order. 

t XHflHrOU*t f sb. Obs. rare. [a. OF. desroute rout, 
disorder, raod.F. diroute, f. dfrouter; see prec.] 
The act of putting to rout ; rout, defeat. 

1693 tr. Faviue*s Tkeat. Hon 11. xiiL 917 Were (after their 
disroute) brought to Julius Caesar. 

t Bisrinralty. Obs. ncmcc-wd. [f. Dm- 9 4 
RoyalttJ Undoing of royal dignity. 

163a R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 Commw. 910 Kings of Den- 
mante . . have thought it no dtsroyaltie to set up divers manu- 
facture^ 


Diarn‘dd«r«d, ///. «• ran. [Dis- 7*.] De- 
prived of the rudder. 

a 1788 in Croft Let. to Pitt on Johnson's New Did. 58-9 
At the 7949th of my additional words, I And ditrnddered . . 
' their gait like to that of a disruddered ship'. 

t Durtt'lilji adv. Obs. In 4 disrewlilye. 
[f. next 4 -ly 2 i] In an unruly manner. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4000 [You the], .makith hym love yvelJe 
companye, And lede his lyf disrewlilye. 
t Disruiy, O' Obs. rare-*. [In ME. *disrewlie, 
implied in prec. adr., a. OF. desrieuli unregulated , 
disordered, mod.F. dMgU\ Unruly. 

1970 Levins Manip. 99/47 Disrulie, irregularis. 
Xhtrump (dism mp), V.l [ad. L. disrumf lre 
(also dtrttmplri) to break into pieces, burst asimder t 
f. Dm- 1 4 r umpire to break.] To break up, burst 
asunder, Disrupt {trans. ana intr.). 

(In quot. 1661, with a play upon the RumP Parliament.) 
198s T. Nule Seneca's Qctasna \ \. ii. 177 b, Let spouses 
age And curteous bashfull shame disrumpe your rage. s66i 
Sir H, Vane’s Politics 16 Upon the sad approach of that 
Scotch Army, our forlorn society . . became dis-rumped. 
1886 Sat. Kex>. 8 May 635/9 A caucus is a much worse 
monster than a dragon, .ana does not disrump bo easily. 
Diinnup, vA nonce-wd. [Dm- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of the rump. 

1694 P ayton Pleas. Notes iv. v. 196 l*he Barber., parts 
with his Mile-piece, and walks as one of the disrump'd 
l printed dirump’d) Poultry. 

t Dinm mpent, a. Obs. [a. L. disrumpent-em , 
pr. pple. of dtsrumplre : see Dmrump v.*] That 
bursts asunder. 

1697 Tomlinson Rcnous Disp. 391 Vested with a mem- 
branous and frequently dUrumpcnt barke. 

Disrupt (ui&rv pt ),///. a. [ad. L. disrupt’ us, 
pa. pple. of disr umpire : see Dmrump vA and cf. 
Dihupt.] Burst or broken asunder; broken up. 
Chiefly as poetic fa. pple. ** Disrupted. 

S jo-6 Bailey (fono\ Disrupt , broken or rent asunder. 
W. Stevenson Hymn to Deity 16 Behind a watery 
d disrupt. 1890 Mrs. Browning Soul's Travelling 
viii, Though at your feet The cliff's disrupt. >88$ 0 . 
Meredith Diana II. i. 3 Leaving them .. disrupt, as by 
earthquake. 

Disrupt (disrtrpO, v. [f. L. disrupt - ppl. stem 
of disrumplre : see Dmrump v . 1 Except in single 
quot. 1657, a PP- not * n usc before 10th c. Not in 
J., T., ft., nor Webster 1828. CL the rare Dl- 
RUPT.] 

1 . intr. To burst asunder, rare. 

1697 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 668 Almonds.. may be., 
agitated, .over a slow fire, till the Involucrum disrupt. 

2 . trans. To break or burst asunder ; to break in 
pieces, shatter ; to separate forcibly. 

1817 Scoresby in Ann. Reg., Chron. 556 The most for- 
midable fields . . become disrupted into a thousand pieces. 
1849 Tait's Mag. XVI, 423 Wc should . . disrupt the bonds. 
1870T0UNLKR Foots Err. xxiii. 140 The attempt which Mas 
made to disrupt the government. 

fig. 1865 Pall Mall G. 1 June 11 His very religious and 
philosophical thinkings being constantly disrupted by some 
whim or personal peculiarity. 

Hence Disnrpted, Disru pting ppl. adjs. 

18x9 Blackw. Mag. IV. 397 There is a concord and a har- 
mony in the disrupted fragments of the cliffs. >849 Dana 
Grot. ii. (1850) 107 These disrupting and transporting effects. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bh. Geol. Iv. 84 When igneous matter 
forces its way through the stratified rocks, . it Is termed dis- 
rupting. 1876 H. Spencer Princ . Sociol. (1877) 704 There 
come into play disrupting influences. 1879 A. B. Davidson 
Expositor 9 6 a The reunion of the disrupted kingdom. 

Disru*ptable v a. rare. ff. Disrupt v. 4 -able.] 
Capable of being disrupted* Hence Dtarayte* 
bllltjr. 

i8ao C. R. Maturin Melmotk (1899) III. xxx. 908 The 
intense And disruptable feeling. 1893 Scott. Leader xv Oct. 

3 As many points of disruptability as the mariner's compass 
has points. 

Durwptsr, -or. [See -«b i, -on.] One who 
breaks up ; one who causes disruption. 

x88i Sat . Rev. 33 July 116/2 These eminent Disrupters 
had been passionate advocates for the nationality 01 the 
Church. 1886 Parnell in Pall Mall G. 26 June xo/a They 
denounced Mr. Gladstone as a betrayer of his country ana 
a disrupt or of the Empire. 

Disnrptlo, a. rare. [f. L. disrupt - (see Dis- 
rupt v.) 4 -ia] Of or pertaining to the disrup- 
tion or breaking up (of organic structures). 

1889 G ed des & Thomson Evoi. of Sex 88 The ascending, 
synthetic, constructive series of changes are termed 'ana- 
bolic ’ ; tne descending, dUruptic series, ' kaubolic 
Disruption (aisnrpfon). [ad. L. disruption* 
cm {diruptidn-em\ n. of action from disrumplre 
to burst or break asunder.] 

1 . The action of rending or bursting asunder; 
violent dissolution of continuity; forcible sever- 
ance. 

1646 Sir T. Browns Fund. Ep. iil xvi. 143 Theophrastus., 
conceiveth . . that upon a full and plentiful! implction there 
may succeed a disruption of the matrix. 1884 T, Burnet 
Th. Earth 1. x6i These great earthquakes and disruptions, 
that did such great execution upon the body of the earth. 
1799 Kirwan Geol E$t. 151 These pillars did not assume 
the columnar form by crystallisation, but by disruption. *8*8 
Miss Schimmelthnninck tr. Tour La Gremdo Chartreuse t. 
10 At the sudden disruption of the manses of rock above. 
t866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xxiii. dot On the final dis- 
ruption of Guienne from the English crown. 
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DI88XCT 


i A disrupted condition; a disrupted part or 
place, a rent 

1760-71 tr. Juan 4 1 / lion's Vop. (ed 3) II. 88 lliey. .rend 
the earth, and at every shock leave it full of disruption*. 
185a Mies Yongs Comte* (1877) UL xxv. 933 In the time 
of weakness and disruption. 1877 Morley Cril. Mist., 
Car hit Ser. l (1878) 199 The whole polity of Europe was 
left m such a condition of disruption as had not [etc. J 
8. spec. THt Disruption : the name applied to 
the great split in the Established Church of Scot- 
land, 18th May 1843, when 451 ministers left that 
Church and formed themselves into the Free Pro- 
testing (afterwards, simply, the Free) Church of 
Scotland. 

The cause of their separation was the failure of the Church 
to maintain its complete independence In matters spiritual 
as against the interference of the Civil Courts (Couit of 
Session), for which the Evangelical party had carried on a 
* Ten Years' Conflict * against the * Moderates'. 

184a Camdmsh Speech 30 Mar. in Lift (1880) 293 All the 
people are concerned an making preparation for that dis- 
ruption which is now inevitable. Ibid, 6 Sept. 3*5 The 
Free Church, since the Disruption has in a wonderful man- 
ner kept herself free from . . attacks on the existing Estab- 
lishment. 1886 J. H. Blunt Diet . Sects 167/1 The standing 
outside the Establishment for a quarter of a century has 
much weakened the adherence . . to the original views 
maintained at the Disruption. 

attrib. 1871 J. Mackenzie Lift Print, Cunningham xv, 
10a The same contented cheerfulness dwelt in the poor al>ode 
of every Disruption minister. Ibid. 19s Dr. Cunningham 
visited thia district in November of the Disruption year. 

Disnrpttonist. [f. prec. + -iht.J One who 
favours disruption. 

%WhSot. Rev, aa May 603/2 The disruptionists, with all 
Irish sedition to back them, will be powerless. 1886 
Atkenwum 11 Sept. 331/a As to the origin of the (Homeric] 
poems Mr. I«eaf seems to be a unionist by predilection, but 
a moderate disruptionist by conviction. 

attrib. if8a Contem p. H«xk Sept. 458 Disruptionist ten- 
dencies in some of the revolutionary schools of Russia. 

Disruptive (disrtrptiv), a. [f. L. disrupt- ppl. 
stem : see Disrupt v. and -ive. j 

1 . Causing or tending to disruption ; bursting or 
breaking asunder. 

s86a T. Sfrnck Amtr, Union 9a None anticipated the 
great disruptive force that now convulses the country. 1874 
Stubbs Const, Hist. (1875) I. ix. 255 The speedy develop- 
ment of disruptive tendencies, 
b. Electr , (See quota) 

1842-3 Grove Corr. Rhys. Fonts (1874) 80 The electrical 
disruptive discharge. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 79 The 
term disruptive discharge is applied to all cases where dis. 
charge is accompanied with a disruption of the panicles of 
the dielectric. 1880 J. E. H, Gordon Hltctr, 4 Magn, ( 1 883) 

II. 187 It follows almost as a matter of course that all dis- 
charges in rarefied air are equally disruptive and discon, 
tlnuous. 189a Pall Mall G. 4 Feb. 6/3 Currents of still 
higher frequency and potential are obtained by passing the 
spark or disruptive discharge from a battery of Leyden jars 
through the primary circuit of an induction coil. 

8 . Produced by disruption ; eruptive. 

.878 Paoe Adv, Ttxt'Bk . Geol. vil 128 The disruptive 
character of these rocks. 

Hence Diamptivaly adv . ; Dlaru*ptlvanafls. 

1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr . 87 They discharge into each 
other disruptively. 1880 J. K. H. Gordon Eltctr. 4 Magn . 
(1883) II. 186 The character which was found to be funda- 
mental in sensitive discharges, viz., disruptivene**, is com- 
mon to both kinds of discharge. 


Di*raptm«nt. 


mehtJ breaking off, disruption, 
1834 Fraser's Mag, IX. 290 The disr 


[f. Disrupt v. 4 


t§%4 Fraser's Mag. IX. a< __ 

bloats from the summit of Mont Blanc. 

Pi ruptn r* (disrtrptiftj), sb. [f. Disrupt v. t 
after Ruftubb .1 The action of disrupting or burst- 
ing asunder ; disruption. 

1798 Morse Amtr. Gtog. 1 . 660 This disrupture discovered 
the vein of yellow metal at a great depth. 1804 Watt in 
Phil. 7 Van*. XC 1 V. 308 Effected . . by the apparent dis. 
rupture of rocks. i8ao Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. taa/a 
This disrupture of ordinary ties. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bar/s Phontr. 603 The consequent splitting and disrupture 
of the medullary sheath. 

Disru’pturft, v. [f. the sb. : cf. rupture vb.] 
irons. To break off or asunder ; to divide by a 
rupture. Hence Disruptured ppl. a. 

sM Webster cites Med. RePo*, for Disruptured. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 999 A huge mass of the 
grey cliff above was disruptured. 1838 For A. G. Pym 
Wks, 1864 IV. 177 The ruins of the disruptured cliff. 1889 
Contemp. Rev. XII. 184 These virtues exercise their bene- 
ficent influence in each portion of the disruptured church. 

DiM (dis). [a. Arab. dis, the native 

name.] The Algerian name for a Mediterranean 
grass, Ampe/odesma (Arundo) tenax , the fibrous 
steins of which are used for making cordage, etc. 

iftl Sit W. Hookes Kept, on V eg. Proa, at Paris Exhtb . 

III. Algtrio 35-7 Dis. 1871 Policy qf A Uianet Assur. Co 
Oa Merchandise (excluding Esparto, Alpha or Alfa. Dis*.. 
Petroleum, and all Mineral and Rock Oils and their liquid 
promts), s8f & Guide to Museum 0/ Econ. Bot., Kew No. a. 

blaaaf; -aiua, -at(e, obs. ff. D«- 

otnra, Dacnr. 

t DicmUr. Sc. Ois. [Sc. form of Dictnr*.] 
Deception, deceiving. 

t torn Henry Wallace v. 6ie And othir quhilt he tbocht 
00 his diseaiff. 

t DlgMint, V, Ohs. [£ Dis- 6 or 7 b 4 Saiht.] 


© The disruptment of granite 
ont Blanc. 


low meuu at a great depth. XB04 watt in 
CC 1 V. 308 Effected . . by the apparent dis. 
let. xSeo Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. taa/a 
1 of ordinary ties. 1884 Bower & Scott De 


Irons. To make no longer a saint; to remove from | 
the calendar of saints ; to nnuiint. 

iflis T. James Corrupt. Script . iv. 39 They may n« well 
dissaint him hereafter (a* saint him now ). 

Disa&iain, obs. Sc. form of Dihheihin. 

t DiftsaTt, v. Oh. [Dis- 7 a. 1 irons. To free 
from salt. 

* 7?8 PHttxirs (ed. Kersey), Di nailed , cleared from Salt, 
made fresh. itsi in Bailkv. 

Diaaar, Insaard(e, var. Disoue. Dizzard. 
Diftftftttahotion (dissartisffe'k/dn). [f. Dis- 
p 4 Satisfaction.] The fact or condition of 
being dissatisfied ; discontent ; 1 want of something 
to complete the wish* (T.). 

1840 in Rushw. Hist. Coil. 111. (169a) I. 5a When . . the 
Spanish Armada appeared in the Downs, to the great fear 
and dissatisfaction of the City. 1648 Cromwei.l Let, 25 Nov., 
The dixsatisfaction you take at the ways of some good men. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffk Rom. Potest i, The chance of future 
troublo .. occasioned some dissatisfaction. 1868 Dicks ns 
Lett , (1880) II. 335 He ,. concluded (as uxunl) by giving 
universal dissatisfaction. 

b. (with pi.) A feeling or expression of dissatis- 
faction or discontent. 

c 1640 Sanderson in Walton I.(fe App. i, From the reading 
of it 1 went away with many and great dissatisfactions. 
166a H. More Philos, Wnt. Prcf. Gen. la Concerning 
my immortality 0/ the Soul, I shall take notice only of 
these two Dissatisfaction*. 1713 Blackmore 7 rue Hist. 
Conspir. Prcf. A viij a. The Conspirators . . ingrafted their 
Treason on Public Dissatisfactions. 

o. A cause or occasion of dissatisfaction or dis- 
content ; a dissatisfactory circumstance. 

170a \V. J. Bruy ns Voy. Levant Ixvii. 34a They had .the 
dissatisfaction of being obliged to return home, without 
having seen the Antiquities of Tadmor. 

Diffgatiftf&ctory (dissxtiafarktftri), a. [f. 
Dis- 10 4 Satisfactory .1 Not satisfactory ; 
causing dissatisfaction or discontent ; unsatisfac- 
tory ; 4 unable to give content * (J.). 

c 1610 Sir J. Mrlvii. Mem. (1735) 109 Things which. . wero 
dissatisfactory to her Subjects. 1779 T. J idi 1 kson Let. 
Writ. (1803) ll. 180 Their conduct, lias been ho dissatisfac- 
tory to tne French minister that (cto.J. 1846 Tmackkuay 
Cnt. Rev. Wks. 1886 XX I II. 96, I don't know anything 
more dissatisfactory and absurd. 

Hence DlMatlsffc'otorlnaM, the quality or con- 
dition of being dissatisfactory. 

*677 Hale Contempt, it. 5 The shortness and uncertainty 
of sensible Enjoyments .. their Poorness, Emptiness, Insuf- 
ficiency, Disaatisfactorinc**. 

Dissatisfied (diswetisfoid), ppl. a. [f. Dis- 
satisfy 4 -edI.] Deprived of satisfaction; dis- 
pleased; disquieted by the feeling of the insuffi- 
ciency or inadequacy of something. 

1675 tr. L am dens hist. Elis. an. 1509 lEssex] him- 
self also was very much dissatisfied and displeased that 
the queen had. .conferred on Sir Robert Cecyl the gainfull 
office of master of the ward*. 1680 In Hacke Collett. Voy. 


1827 Lytton Pelham v, I had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with my success. p#7SJowett Plato (cd .2)111. 227 Giaucon 
. . was dissatisfied at 1 hrasymachu*' retirement, 
b. Exhibiting or expressing dissatisfaction. 

1800 Mrs. Hervky Mourtray Fam. IV. 19a Lord Mira- 
mont's dissatisfied looks, and sullen silence. 1842 Barham 
Ingot. Lcg.f Row in Omnibus , With a gloomy brow and 
dissatisfied air. O'Donovan Mt. rv xxiv. 398 The 

horses were standing around in dissatisfied silence. 

Hence DlMAtisfladljr adv., in a dissatisfied 
manner, with dissatisfaction; Dlaaa/tiafladnaai, 
the condition of being dissatisfied, dissatisfaction. 

1710 R Ward Life 0/ if. More 147 Seasons of Perplexity 
ana Dis&atiftficdness. 1805 Mrs. Inchrald To Marry, or 
not in Br. Theatre 3. Hester . Oh Madam . . forgive this 
intrusion . , Mrs. M. My dear, I must forgive all you do. 
(Dissatisfiedly.) *880 Rhoda Broughton Sec. Th. I.viii, 
She remains dlssatisfiedly mute. 

Dissatisfy (dissartisfoi), v. [f. Dia- 6 4 Sa- 
tisfy v.] trans. To deprive of satisfaction, to 
render unsatisfied ; to fail to satisfy or fulfil the 
desires or wishes of ; to displease, discontent, make 
unquiet in mind. Also absol. 

1666 Pepys Diary 23 July, The French are not yet joined 
with the Dutch, which do dissatisfy the Hollanders. 1873 
Lady's Call. 11. | 2 F 9. 68 Denying her self even tbe most 
innocent liberties, if she see tney dissatisfy him. a 1726 
Collier (J.), The advantages of life will not hold out to 
the length of desire, and, since they are not big enough to 
satisfy, they should not be big enough to dissatisfy. 1806 
Ld. Grenville in Dk. Buckhm. Crt. 4 Cab. Geo. Ill , (1855) 

IV. o Doing enotnch to dissatisfy my own mind, and always 
too little to satisfy theirs. >86$ M. Arnold Ess. Crit . visa. 
(1875) 319 In all his production how much there is to dis- 
satisfy us. 

Hence DiiMFtitfyi&g ppl, a., that fails to Batisfy, 
or renders unsatisfied. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 180 p 6 To follow such dissatis- 
fying Pursuits. 1809 Coleridge Friend (1866) 338 After 
long and dissatisfying toils. 

Inilfilhratl, V. [Dis- 6.1 trans. To free 
(anything) ^that with which it is saturated. 

1888 Lowell Swinbttrnds Trag., Pr. Wks, (1890) II. 137 
We cannot so dissaturate our miods of it 

tDilMTagftf v. Oh. [Dw- 8.] trans. To 
bring ont of a savage condition; to tame, to 
civilize. 


1631 Chapman Cstsar 4 Poutpey 1. (D.), Those wildt 
kingdomes. .Which I di**avag'd and made nobly ciuitl 

Disaave, -awe, -ayf, -ftyte, etc., obs. ft. l>r- 

rvivt ri rc triT ptr 

Diaaa venture, var. of Pwadvknturf, Obs. 
Diaaoatter, var. of Dwcattkb v. Obs, 
DiMfteptre (disse ptoi), V. Also 9 diaoeptre, 

6 7 -er. Tf. Dw- 7a4ScKPTmn sb.] ' trusts. To 
deprive of the sceptre, or of kingly authority. 

1991 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vl 815 Rebellious Flesh, 
a hone test-less Treason Strives to dt»-throne and to dis- 
scepter Reason, 1610 T. Godwin Moses hr Aaron 1. xiil. 
61 Prevent a possible deposing or disceptring. >658 S. H. 
Gold. Law 55 This . . people nave de- thron'd, uncrown'd, 
and dis-cepter'd me. 1888 W. Ai kxandki St. Augustine's 
Holiday sit Disrobed, dissceptred. .discrown'd, 

Dissoh, obs. form of Dwif. 

Dieeease, obs. form of Djcckabb, Dibkahk. 
tDieeea'eon, v. Obs. Also 7 diaaoson. 

I. [f. Dw- 6 + Srason v!\ 

1 . Ira ns. To take away or change the flavour of. 

1583 Stanymurst Aeueis i. (Arb.) aj Foorth do they lay 

vittayls, with storme dissea*oned lienuy ( Cerei em corr up* 
torn undis\. i8t) Jackson Creed i. xxix. § 15 Seeing 
no hope of diseaHomne the old and withered stockes, fit 
fewell for euerlastlng flames. i6tg G. Sanies Trav. 106 
[The Red Sea), .would either drowne the countrey, or else 
by mixing with the Nilus, dtsscason hi* water*, itsi - * 

( >vids Met xiv. i 16261 295 An oliue wild, which bitter fruit 
afford*, Becomes di* scanned with his bitter word*. 

2 . To deprave the sense of taste of. rare. 

1625 W. B. Trut School War *lo Rdr. 4 Like some 
Disseasoned PalAts, thou doo*t nauseate at I lentie. 

II. [f. Dw- 7 + Skabon r^.] 

3 . To render out of season, make unseasonable. 

a >M F. Grkvillk Poems Monarchy n, Wk*. Grosai t I. 
197 Tbe second light of government, Which stories >ield, 
and no time can d!s*ea*on. 

Disssat (dissfD, v. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 c 4 Skat 
v. or sb .] trans. To lemove or eject from 01 an 
from a seat ; to unseat ; to remove from where it 
is seated or situated. Hence Dissoa ted///, a. 
(That quot. 160* belongs to thi* word in doubtful.) 

1 1605 Sit ak*. Macb. v. id, ai Thi* push Will cheere me 
cucr, or dis-cate (Fo. 2, 3, 4 disease) me now ] z6ia Two 
Folic A", v. iv. The hot horse. . sockca all foulc meane* . . to 
dis-seate Hi* lord, that kept it bravely. 1848 J. Good- 
win Right 4 Might at The disrated Parliament-men. 
1684 tr. Ron et' s Merc. Comfit, xvi. 348 The Morbifick 
matter being disseated. 1822 C. O’Conor Chron. Kri 1 . 
p. xxxi, # 1 his mighty conquercir who had divseated so many 
king*. 1833 I .amr Elia Ser. 11. Rat remit ss Mod. Art , 
l)iv<eat those woods and place the same figure among foun- 
tains., and you have a— Naiad 1 1888 Daily Tel, 22 Feb. 
4/5 Application, nude to disscat the member returned, 
f Dl'SMCfttftt V. Obs. rare. [f. L. disced -re 
to cut in pieces, as if frum a ppl. sttm dissecdh (cf. 
fut. pple. sec at fn us ) instead of the actual form 
dissect-.] « Pins ect v. So f Dimoa tloB «= Dih- 
nbction. 

1815 Jackson Creed iv. f 1. vii. f 11 The anatomist'* knife 
did lance and dissecatc her li\ing member*. 1632 T. Nash 
Quaternio Ep. Dcd . l‘he Aj>othecary in his efrugge*, the 
anatomist in hi* dusccation*. 

t Dilll'Crot, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dih- 8 4 Secret 
a.'] trans. To deprive of secrecy, bring to light. 

1640 G. Watte tr. R aeon’s A dv Learn, 11, xiu. | 5 We must 
not put too much confidence, cither in the coniealeing our 
own design®*, or the di**ecrettng the dc*ignc*of the emmy. 

DiSMOt (dise kt), v. [f. L. dissect - ppl. stem 
of dissecare, I. Dw- 1 4 secure to cut.] 

1 . trans . To cut asunder, cut in pieces, divide by 
cutting, lit. and Jig. (Now more or less associated 
with 2 and 3.) 

1807 Tofrrll Serpent* (1653) 6 ** Young Chicken* being 
dissected or cut in ptece« when they are warm, ought to l>e 
laid to the stinged part. s6a4 Marmingkr Part. Love iv. v, 
Vo dissect thee, Eat thy flesh off with burning corrosive« . . 
were justice. 1838 Sia T. Hkkbf.rt Trav. (ed. a) 17$ Hee 
tliat dissected Gordiona knot. 1783 W. F. Maktym Gtog. 
Mag. 11 . 131 This eminence i* dissected into six terrace*. 
1805-17 R- Jamfson Char. Min. 166 'i he manner of dis- 
secting this prism. 1886 K. B. Jkvon* in 7 ml. Hellenic 
Stud. VII. 292 The aggregationistft before them undertook 
to dissect the Iliad into its constituent lavs. 

2 . spec. To cut up (an animal body, a plant, etc.) 
for the purpose of displaying the position, struc- 
ture, and relations of the various internal parts; to 
anatomize. 

1611 Florio, Dissettare , to desect or ait as an Anatomic. 
x6ii Crooks Body 0/ Mast 1. ix. (1631 >, They say, he 
[Gsuen] hath giuen vs onely the Anatomy of bruit Beasts, 
and not of Man, hauing ncucr dissected a Mans body. 
1871 Grew Anat. Plants 1. i. f 3 (168a) 2 if we take a Bean 
and dissect it. 1724 Swift Reasons agst. Exam. Drugs 
Wka. 1753 III. 1. 127 The power given to physicians to 
dissect the bodies of malefactors. 1867 Emerson May-dap, 
etc. Wks. (BohnI 111 * 42a Two doctors in the camp Dis- 
sected the slain deer. 

absol. 1878 Butler Hud. in. iil 477 Anatomists dissect 
and mangle, To cut themselves out work to wrangle. 1879 
E. A. Davidson in Cassells Techn. Educ. 11. 70 Tne teacher 
should obtain heads, hearts, &c. of sheep, oxen and other 
animals, and dissect in the presence of tbe boys. 

b. To dissect out : to excise (an organ or a dis- 
eased part) so as not to remove any adjoining part 
with it. 

1884 70 T. Holmes Syst. Surg, II. no In dissecting out 
the cyst. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1030 , 1 made an incision . . from 



DISSECTED. 

the mouth over the prominent cy*t wall and dissected the 
tumour out. .The well of the cyst win »o thin that when 
nearly dissected out it ruptured. 

3 . Jiff, and transf To take to pieces, so as to lay 
bare every part ; to examine minutely part by part, 
to analyze ; to criticize in detail. 

/»x6 31 1 >onne in Select . (18^0) 214 That soul that is dU- 
sectea and anatomized to God. 1647 Clarendon Hiet. Reb. 
1. f 64 Persons of all conditions took great license in . . dis- 
secting all his infirmities. 1693 Day den Pertiue Sat. I, 
Vet old Lucilius never fear'd tne times; But lash'd the 
iity, and dissected crimes. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke i, 
I never could dissect and map out my own being or my 
neighbour's as you analysts ao. 1889 Rogers Pref. to 
Adam Smith's W. N. 1 . 43 He dissected the pretensions of 
the great East India Company. 187s Jowktt Plato (ed. 3) 
IV. 413 No other thinker has ever dissected the human 
mind with equal patience and minuteness, 
f 4 . To analyze (chemically). Obs . 

1808 J, Barlow Columb. iv. 456 O'er great, o'er small 
evtends his physic laws, Empolms the empyrean or dissects 
a ca/. 

6. Business. To analyze an invoice or account 
of goods bought or sold, picking out the various 
items, and allotting them to the social depart* 
ments to which they severally belong. 

See Dissecting vbl. sb. 

DiftiO'Cted, ppl. a. [f. i>rcc. 4 -KD 1.] 

1 . That has been cut up, divided into pieces, or 
anatomized. 

Dissected snap or picture , a map or picture mounted 
on a thin board and divided Into variously shaped parts, to 
be put together as an exercise or puzzle. 

1034 Sir T, Herbert T rav. 184 Laying upon eAch piece 
of the dissected Betcle, a little Arecca. 163$ Ibid. (ed. a) 31 
Not to be entred but by a long narrow dissected path or 
trench. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 6a8 A dissected Head of 
a Sharke, 1814 Col. L. Stanhope Greece zo She [Grceccj 
Is like a dissected map in the hands of children, all the 
pieces are there, but the children cannot make them fit. 
18. . Ruskin (O.X Or must every architect invent n little 
piece of the new style, and all put it together at last like 
a dissected map? 

2 . Of a divided form or structure ; spec, in Bot . 
(of leaves) : Cut into many deep lobes ; much 
divided. 

i6p Gaulk M ti£a straw . 185 A little chin signex one 
envious . . a dissected and retorted chin, libidinous. 187a 
Oliver Elem. Hot. 11. 182 The finely-dissected leaves of 
Fennel. 1884 Hf.nfrey Elem, Hat. (ed. 4) 6a When the 
leaves are subdivided a fourth time, or even where tripin- 
n at i sect leaves have filiform segments, the term dissected is 
usually employed. 

DiSMOtibU (dise-ktfb’l), a. rare. [f. L. dis- 
sect- ppl. stem (see the vb.) + -blk.] Capable of 
being dissected. 

x8oa Palry Nat. Thtol. ix. Wks. t8jo IV. lot Keill has 
reckoned up. in the human body, four hundred and forty- 
six muscles dissectible and describable. 

Dissecting (dUe’ktig), vbl. sb. [f. Dissect 
+ -i»Q *.] T ne action of the verb Dissect, a. 
gen. and Anal. : see Dissect 1-3. b. Business \ 
see Dissect 5. 

1888 Daily Tel. 24 Aug. 7/8 Junior clerk wanted. Must 
be used to draper’s counting house, and understand dissect* 
itig. *®93 Daily Netve j6 May 8/7 To Drapers. — Young 
lady wants re engagement as Cashier and Bookkeeper, 
Used to dissecting. 

O. attrib. and Comb., as in dis sec ting-forceps, 
•knife, - microscope , • room (i.e. used in anatomical 
dissection); diaaecting-olark, one employed in 
analyzing invoices and accounts of goods sold. 

1787 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 176 Raising the vessel 
a little . . with the point of the knife and dissecting forceps. 
x8<4 R. Willis Report in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
111 . 168 The present Dissecting-room of the Professor is 
removed altogether. 188a Skrjt. Ballantink Rxper. ii. 15 
Gaining a living by supplying the disHecting-tabfe with its 
ghastly subjects. 1884 Eucycl. Diet. (Cassell), Dissecting - 
clerk. 

Diase'Cting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino *.] 
That dissects. 

1654-67 C, A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminal. , Dissecting 
a beets, an abcess which insinuates itself between muscles 
separating them from each other. Ibid., Dissecting Amur* 
ism , an aneurism in which the inner and middle coats of 
the artery are ruptured, and the blood passes between them 
and the outer coat. 1891 Anthony's Photogr, Bull. IV. 61 
Brought to the dissecting eye of the prying student. 

Dissection (dise’kjen). [ad. L. dissection -cm, 
n. of action from disseedre ; used in raed. or mod.L. 
Perhaps immed, a. F. dissection (Pare*, 16th c.).] 
f 1 . The action or process of cutting asunder or 
in pieces ; division by cutting. Obs . 

ion Cotcr , Dissection , a dissection; a cleauing in 
pccces. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 70 There must be many 
schisms and many dissections made in the quarty and in 
the timber, ere the house of God can be built. 1069 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. ix. 141 As to the Dissection (after sacri- 
fice], it was not made rashly, but with great Art, 1984 
Cowi'er Task w. 420 The spaniel dying for some venial 
fault, Under dixsection of the knotted scourge. 

2 . spec. The methodical cutting up of an animal 
or a plant, for the purpose of displaying its internal 
structure. 

< S AC . 0N ddi'. Learn. 1. v. ft 19 (1873) 43 Thus have 
I described and opened, ns by a kind or dissection, those 
peccant humours. 1615 Crookr Body 0/ Man 1. ix. Living 
dissections (as we call them) are then put in vse when we 
would find out some action or vse of a part which by the dead 
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carkasse cannot be discerned. 1871 Grew Anat. Plants 1. i. 

I 28 (1682) 6 What Dissection cannot attain, yet an ocular 
inspection in hundreds of other seeds . . will demonstrate, 
tygft Johnson Idler No. 17 8 8, I know not that by living 
dissections, any discovery has been made by which a single 
malady is more easily cured. 1850 Ht, Martinkau Hut. 
Peace iv. xiv. (1877) 111 . 134 Murders for the sake of selling 
bodies for dissection. 1881 Huxley in Nature No, 6 15. 347 
For hundreds of years, .the dissection of human bodies wax 
impeded, and anatomists were confined to the dissection of 
dead animals. 

8. The action of separating anything into elemen- 
tary or minute parti for the purpose of critical 
examination ; a 4 taking to pieces \ a minute ex- 
amination ; detailed analysis or criticism. 

184a Milton Apol. Sweet, ft 4 Thus ends this Section, or 
rather dissection of himself, short ye will say both in breath 
and extent. 1894 Whitlock Zootomia 405 In the particular 
Dissection of mens Actions. 1798 Morse Amer.Geog. II. 
158 It Is perhaps the best dissection of the human mind, that 
hath appeared in modern times, 1887 Dkutsch in Rem. 
(1871) 1 Dissections of dogma and legend and ceremony. 
t 4 u Chemical analysis. Obs. 

1 60s Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 63 Mercury U extracted out 
of euery thing, first of all in his dixxection or seperatiou into 
a watery vapour. 1794 S. Williams Pennant 90 By accu- 
rate dissection . . it has been found thAt this ill scented fluid 
is entirely distinct from the urine. 

5 . Business. The analysis of invoice# and ac- 
counts, in order that the various items may be 
entered to the account of the special departments 
to which they belong ; see Dissect v. 5. 

0 . concr. That which has been cut asunder or j 
dissected, or is in a dissected condition ; anything 
which is the result or produce of dissecting. 1 

1581 Sidney Apol. Paeirie (Arb ) j 8 All his line Poet’s] 1 
kinde* are not onlie in their vnited formes, but in their j 
scuered dissections fully commendable. 

7 . attrib. anti Comb. 

i «47 W, Reeves Eccl. Antiq , 66 note , The Dissection- 
room panic caused many to resort to this place. ,1889 
Huxley in Pall Mall G . a May, None of the ordinary 
symptoms of dissection poison supervened. 

DiMecture (disc*ktiv), a. [f. L. type *disscc - 
tivus (cf. sectJvus), f. dissect - ppl. stem ; see -ivk.] 
Characterized by or having the quality of dissect* 
ing ; serving to dissect. 

1M0 Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) II. no The three people who j 
write the narrative* in these proofs have a disscctive pro- ( 
perty in common. 1861 Wilson & Geikik Mem. E. Forbes 
v. 143 They were plainly anatomical diftsective knives. 

Dissector (dise’ktoi). Also -er. [agent-n. in 
L. form, from L, disseedre to Dissect. Cf. F. dis- 
sect cur. \ One who dissects, esp. anatomically. 

* 57 ® Banister Hist. Man 1. aa b The most famous dis- 
sectors, and princes of Anathomy. 16x5 Crookk Body of 
Mem 306 A most expert Chyrurgion, and the ordinary 
dissecter to the Colledge of Phyxitians at Monpelier. 164s 
Evelyn Diary , The theatre (at Padua] for anatomie . . is 
excellently contriv'd both for the dissector and spectators. 
1794 European Mag. XXV. 454 Mr. Jones, dissector to St. 
Bartholomews Hospital. 1819 P. O. Lond, Direct. 305 Map- 
mounter and Dissecter. »•* Carlyle Chartism vii. in 
Misc. (187a) VI. 153 A determined dexpiser and dissector of 
cant. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Swedenborg Wks (Bohn) 

I. 316 Unrivalled dissectors, .had left nothing for scalpel 
or microscope to reveal in human or comparative anatomy. 

Diaaees(e, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 
DiMeiMf disseise (dissPz). v. Forms; 4 
diss©yse(-ceyse, 4-5 doses©), 5-6dis-,dys8©ase, 

(5 dysease, 6 dooess, disseaso, -else), 6-7 dia- 
seyse, 6- disseise, disseise. [ME. a. AF. dis- 
scisir, a= OF. dcssaisir to dispossess, f. des; Dis 4 + 
saisir to put (one) in possession, to take possession 
of, to Seize. In Pr. dcssazir ; med.L. dissazire, 

- sasire , - sasiare , also dissaisire , - seisin , - seisiare 
from OF. : see Seize.] 

1 . trans ♦ Law. To put out of actual seisin or 
possession ; to dispossess (a person) of his estates, 
etc,, usually wrongfully or by force; to oust. 
Const of (f from). Also reft. 

[tats Magna Carta xxxix, Nullus liber homo capiatur 
vet imprisonetur aut duseuiatur [1S17 inserts (c. xxxv) de 
libero tenemento suo vel libertatibus) . .nisi per legale judi- 
cium parium suorum. tags Britton 11. xi. ft a Cestui cst 
proprement disseisi oi a tort est engetttf de acun tenement.] 
c imo R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 950 Our kyng Sir Edward 
. . Disseised him seif of alle, 3a Id it to Sir Jon. Bot Jon his 
homage sail# mak or he be gon . 1357 Lay Folks Cateck. 95a 
In case that we have. . wittandly ana willfalli gert our euen 
criaten . . falsly be desesed of land or of lithe, c 1490 St. Cuth • 
bert (Surtees) 7518 Of hair gudes falsly dissesid. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vi. cxlix. 136 He ., vexyd and dystourbed I vore the 
duke and lorde of that countrey . . lastly dUceasyd hym of 
that lordeshyp. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VI ft , c. 7. ft 7 Where., 
person nes . . be dysseased, deforsed, wronged, or otherwyse 
put from their lawfull inheritance. s6a8 Petit, to King in 
Kushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 589 By the Statute called. The 
great Charter of the Liberties of England, It is declared 
and enacted { That no F reeman may be uken or imprisoned 
or be disseised of his Freeholds or Liberties, or his free 
Customs. t64< (sec Disseisin ii s8t8 Cauia* Digest 
(ed. 9) I. 190 if a tenant in tail discontinues 01 fee, after- 
wards mames, disseises the discontinue#, and dies seised ; 
his wife shall not have dower. 1819 I. Milnrr Milner's 
Hist. Ck. Christ (1824) IV. its Wicliff asserted that tern- 
pond lords and patrons had a right to dbaeise the church 
of her emoluments m case of misbehaviour. 

2 . transf. txA Jig. a. To dispossess, deprive, rob; 

to deliver, rid (^anything). j 


DISSEISIN. 

c 1300 Cast. Love 1088 He ne oujtte from wo disseySed be. 
c 1450 Merlin 999 It shall hereeuer be declared how that 
she was diseased of the saint Graal. itto Sfenrer F. Q. 1. 
xi. ao He (the Dragon] so disseized ofnis gryping gross#. 
160s Carew Cornwall 29 a, The Foxe plants th his dwelling 
in the steep cliflfe . . as in a maner it falleth out a matter 
impossible to dissey/e him of this his ancient inheritance. 
1700 Biackmork Job xxix. 27 My righteous hand broke 
tierce oppressors' jaws, And of tnetr spoil disseiz'd their 
bloody paws. 184s R. W. Hamilton Pop. Ednc . x. (ed. a) 
266 We repeat our protest against all attempts to disseize 
parents of their rights in their children. 

+ b. To oust, expel. Obs. 

i8»7 May Lucan vii. 655 Through many wounds his life 
disseized* fled. 187s Hobbes Odyssey xvi, 444 They. .With 
gentle sleep their fear and care disseised. 

Hence Dissei sed ppl. a., Dissei sing vbl. sb. 
*475 Bk. Noblesse 48 The unmanly disseising and putting 
oute of Fraunce, Normandie, Angew, and Mayne. s6u 
Cotgr., Desemparement , a disseising. 167$ tr. MeuhiavelU s 
Prince vii. (Rtldg. 1883) 50 All the disseized lords .. he put 
to death. 166a Enq. Elect. Sheriffs 18 If there be but the 
least flaw against them to countenance the dU-seizing them 
of their Rights. 

Disseise, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 

1848 Symmons Vind. Chas. /, 98 The Honour of., our 
disseised Queen, 

Disseisee, -see (dissf zr). Law. Also 6 -i, 
•ie, -ye. [f. Disseise v. + -ek ; but the earlier 
form in -ie represented OF. dessatsi pa. pplc. ‘dis- 
seised \] One who is disseised of his estate : cor- 
relative to Disseisor. 

1*377 Act 1 Rich . II. c. 9 F.t elent desore lex disaeiftlz lour 
recoverer ver* Ie* primer* dinseisour*.] 1540 Act 33 Hen. 
VIII, c. 33 The duseisye or *uche other pernonnen as . . 
be thereby clerely excluded of their entre. >574 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures 63 a. If the disseysi by his deede release al 
his righte .. to one of the di*8ei*oures. 1594 Wert 2nd 
Pt . Symbol ., Chancerie f 3 7 Thu release doth conflrme his 
estate which the disseixee might else have defeated. x6os 
Fulbecke xst Pt. Parall. tyj If the disscisie oute the dissei- 
sor with force, zvas St, German's Doctor 4 Stud. 98 It is 
devised that the Disseissee shall release his right in the 
land. 1875 Posts Gaius iv. f x6a Restitution or seisin to 
a disseisee. 

Disseisin, disseisin (diss/*zin), sb. Forms : 
4 dysseysyn©, 6 diss©ysin(e, -sooysen, -seiosen, 
-sssin, -seison, -saison, -season, dys-, 6-7 dis- 
seizen, 7 Sc. dlssoisin), 6- disseisin, 8- dis- 
seisin. [a. AF. disseisins = OF. dessaisine (11th 
c.), f. des-j Dis* 4 4* saisine, seisine, Seisin, Sasire, 
formal possession, deriv. of saisir to Seize. (In 
med.L. dissaistna , disseislna.) 1 
1 . Law . The act or fact of disseising ; privation 
of seisin ; usually, the wrongful dispossession (by 
forcible entry or otherwise) of the lands, etc. of 
another : since I5thc. not used of movable goods, 
nor in cases in which the dispossessed person was 
tenant at will or tenant for years. 

(1187 Pipe Roll 13 Hen. //, 65 Dissaistna super assisam 
regis. zaps Britton 11. i. | 1 Homme a tort engittl ou 
desturW de la peysible possessioun dc soen fraunc tenement. 
F.t cele violence est apeltf disseisine et fresche force.] ign- 
is Act 3 Hen. VII l, c. 18 Preamb., Wryttc of entre uppon 
disseysen In the post before the Justices .. of his Comen 
Bench#. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 57 b, Disseisin is 
properly where a man entreth into any# landes or tene- 
mentes where his entre is not leful, and putteth him out y* 
hath the franke tenement. X641 Termes de la Ley 230 
Diiseisain upon Disseisin is when the Disselsour is disseised 
by another. 2870 Blount Law Diet., Disseisin is of two 
sorts, either Simple Disseisin, committed by day without 
force and arms, Or Disseisin by Force, for which see De- 
forceor and Fresh Disseisin. 1787 B LA c ketone Comm. II. 
195 A disseisin being a deprivation of that actual seisin, or 
corporal freehold or the lands, which the tenant before 
enjoyed. i86z F. Hall in Jrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal to 
The disseizor, and .. the abettor of disseizin. s8yi Posts 
Gaius iv. Comm. (ed. a) 831 It is certain that this inter- 
dict U not available for disseisin of movables. >886 F. W. 
Maitland in Law Q. Rev. Oct. 485 The rightful tenant can 
be disseised, thoujgh the lord be not privy to the disseisin. 
1889 J. B. Ames in Harvard Law Rev. ill. 93 The word 
1 disseisin ’ . . was rarely used with reference to personalty. 

b. Novel, new, fresh disseisin : disseisin of fresh 
or recent date. Assise of Novel Disseisin 1 an 
ordinance of Henry II, establishing an action at 
law for the recovery of the seisin of land by one 
who had himself been recently dispossessed; also 
the action thus established. 

[c sage Br acton 184 b, De beneflcioprindpU suocurritur ei 
per recognitionem assisae novae dUteUinae multi* vigiliis 
excogitatam et inventam. ] c 1350 Usages of Winchester in 
Eng. Gilds 361 Jte wrytptt me pledeth in pe Citee, by-fore 
Justyces* oper by-fore baylyues of pe town#, bep empne 
wrytes of oewe dysseysyne. (1383 Act 9 Rick. If. c. to 
Item est ordeignet & assentui qasaUe de Novele Dissei- 
sin# soit desore grant# & fait# de rent adcriere.) 1513 Fitz- 
herb. Surv. xi. (1539) 17 The kynges wrytte of assise of 
nouell disaeison. >809 Skene Reg. Maj. % Stat. Robert I, 
93 He sail not tine nor emit his action or recoverance be 
the brlefe of Novell disseisin ; sa lang as he may And the 
possessou r leueand : or aide man committer of the dissais- 
ing, or was present at the committing thereof. 1870 Blount 
Law Diet., Fresh disseisin, .signifies that Disseisin, which 
a man may seek to defeat of himself, and by his own power, 
without tne help of the King or Judges, and whkdt 2 a not 
above fifteen dayes old. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 1206 
Disseisors that nave redlseeis'd those who have recovered 
Seisin . . from them by Assize of Novel Disseisin. >878 
Dioby Real Prop. ii. 1 9. 97 The Assize of novel dissddrf 
was applicable where the demandant himself had been 
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turned out of possession. xto£ Pollock & Maitland Hist* 
Eng. Law 1 . t»4 Henry., issued mi ordinance and insti- 
tuted a procedure: ordinance and procedure alike were 
known as the assise of novel disseisin. 

1 2 . transf, and Jig* Dispossession. Obs. 
sgM Fkbnr Bleu. Gent r is 914 Ministers of the Gospel! to 
whome the keys of right do appertcine (for the others did 
by dissesin and tort hold possession of them) may execute 
that Authoritte of the keys with all feare and diligence. 1606 
Warnbx Alb* Eng. xiv. lxxxvi. ^5 Vntill the Piets . . Dis- 
seuen of the Scottish Kaigne within this lie had made, 
t DiUti'lln, v. Obs, [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
-=» Dihskibi v. 

teal Hall Chnm.* Htn. V (an. 8) 60 b, We shal not dis- 
troble, disseason or letten our fhther aforesaid, but that he 
hotde and possede as long as he liveth . . the croune and the 
dignitee royall of Fraunce. t^i Sylvester Dh Bartas 1. 
il. 974 Yet some (more crediting their eyes, then reason) 
From' s proper place this Essence doe disseysin. 1600 
Holland Livy xxvn. xxxi. 652 He [Philip] went to Pym,o 
for to disseizen [ad eiiciendnm] the garrison of the ACtoliau*. 
s6of Hi km on Whs* I. 265 A man past al feare of being dis- 
seisined of his expected inheritance. 

Dilieisor, -*or (dissrzw, -pu). Also 5-6 
-our.e, £ -or. [a.AK. disscisour * » OF. *dessaiseur 9 
f. dessatsir to Disseise. In mcd.L. dissaisitor * 
seizitor 9 f. dissaisire , disseisin* to disseise.] One 
who disseises, or dispossesses another of his lands, 
etc. ; a dispossessor. 

[*377 see Disseisee.) 1483 Cath. Angl, 10 1/2 A Disseiser, 
dissetsitor. 1540 Act 32 Hen* VIII , c. 33 The diyng sensed 
hereafter of any such disscasour. .shall not be. .demed. .any 
such* discent in the law. 1598 Kitchin Courts Lett (1675) 
s6y If the Tenant be disseised and the Disseisor dieth 
seised, the Lord there cannot distrain. 1603 Drayton Bar* 
Wars Bk. lit. lvi. Entering now by force, thou hold’st by 
might, And art disseisor of another's right. 1660 Bond 
Scut. Reg. 59 The King can do no wrong : Therefore can- 
not be a disseisor. 1788 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. 
XV. 430 To call them disseizors, wrong doers, cheats, de- 
frauders of their own son. x86x [see Disseisin sb. 1 1. 1886 

F, W. Maitland in Lmv Q. Rev . Oct. 485 The disseisor will 
be seised whether the lord like it or not. 

DiSMisoreftB (disrzarte). Also 7-9 dlaaeia- 
ores*. [f. prec. + -ebs. (The F. type would be 
dissaiseresse.)] A female disseisor. 

*374 tr. Littleton* t Tenures 135 b, Yf the husbande and the 
wife were of covin or consent that the disscisine should bee 
made, than . . shee is a disseisouresse. 1641 Termes dt la 
Ley 134 Shee shall bee adiudged in possession against the 
desseisee but as a disseiseresse, in respect of tne deceit. 
184a Perkins Prof. Bk, i. f 46 A feme Covert may be a 
dixseiseres. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet . s.v. Disseisin , If he 
disseises another to her use, she is not a disseisoress, nor if 
the wife agrees to it during the coverture ; yet, if after his 
death she agrees to it, she is a disseisoress. 1883 A. J. 
H or wood Year Bks* 11-12 Edw* III* 284 One cannot say 
that Katherine was a disseiseress. 

t re, -rare. Obs. ff. Dirseisk v. 

+ -ur* : cf. seizure .] The act of disseising ; dis- 
possession; ^Disseisin. 

1379 Fulke Confut. Sanders 685 The setting vp and wor- 
shipping of Images . . was .. a Disseisure of the true and 
spirituau worshippe of God. t6xt Speed Hist. Gt . Brit. ix. 
ix. 47 To take reuenge for the spoylexand disseisures, which 
his hired enemies had made in his lands. 1718 Hickks Sc 
Nelson J. Kettlewell m. xi. 213 In Case ot a DUseizure 
of the Right Owner. 

Dieselt, obs. form of Deceit. 

Diesel-boom (di-s’ljbwm). S. Africa . [Du. 
(pron. di's£l|bJm) - * the beam or pole of a vehicle*, 
f. dissel shaft + boom beam, boom.] The pole of 
a wagon. 

«M Simmonds Diet. Trade* Dtsselboom. the polo of a 
wagon in the Cape colony. 1881 Fenn Off to Wilds xxix, 
The oxen were all secured to the dissel-boom and trek-tow. 
1887 Rider Haggard 7 ess viii, The tented cart, with its . . 
stout stink wood dissel-boom. 

t Di»»clf, v. Obs* nonce-xvd. [f. Dis- 7 + Self 
j/l] trans* To put (one) beside himself ; to de- 
prive of self-consciousness. 

1606 Sylvester Dh Bartas 11. iv. 1. TroPheis 11x6 Whence 
comes This shiuering winter that my soule benums, Freezes 
my Senses, and dia-selfs me so Wuh drousie Poppie, not 
in y self to knowe ? 

Dissolie, obs. form of Dizzily. 
t DiM6*mbill 9 a. Sc. Obs. rare* [? corruption 
of F. deskabilll , or of a Sc. spelling of Dishevel 
a.] Undressed, unclothed. 

1*1(70 Henry Wallace ix. 1917 That saw him bath dissem- 
bile and in weld. 

t Di0***mblabl6' a. Obs. [a. OF. dessetn- 
blabte (1 2th c.), in 14th c. dissemblable 9 f. dissembler 
to be unlike, Dissemble v-\ after scmblable like.] 
Unlike, dissimilar, various. 

1413 Pilgr* Sowle (Caxtoo 1483) 1. iv. 5 Moche merueylous 
lygn 1 1 sawe of dissemblable maner. 1549 Chaloner Erasm* 
on Folly N j b, How amongs theira selves to be dissemblable 
[inter to aissimiles\. 1908 Drant Horace Sat. iv. C ij b, 
Dissemblable to Sectans sorte [Sec font disHmilis\* 1389 
Puttenhasc Eng* Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 938 Dissemblable 
and in effect contrary. >603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxviii. 
(1639) 118 A man must imitate the vicious, or hate them . . 
to resemble them is perilous, because they are many, and to 
hate many is hazardous, because they are dissemblable. 

Dissemblance 1 (disemblins). arch* fin 
sense i, ad. OF. dissemblance (12th c.), mod.F. dis- 
semblance unlikeness, f. dessembler, pr.pple. dessem- 
blani unlike : see prec. and -arcs. In sense a, a 
later modificationof Dissimulate, after dissemble.] 
Vol, 111. 
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1. Want of resemblance ; unlikeness ; difference ; 
dissimilarity. 

1463 Craft of Lovers xxL Kcpe wel true loue, forge no 
dissemblance [so t MS. : a nave resemblance). 1580 Norim 
Tin tank (1676) 080 At» touching other agreements and dis- 
semblances which may lie noted in their life and hehaviottt 
(etc.]. 1838 Osborne Adv. Son (T.) Nor tan there be a 
greater dissemblance between one wise man and another. 

I- Taylor Alphabet I. 100 The dissemblance of the 
hieroglyphic and Hieratic characters appears greater than 
it really is because in many cases they face in oppoMtc 
directions. 1894 Forum (N.Y.) Nov. 317 To state the 
utter dissemblance between the Japanese and ourselves. 

2. The action of dissembling, dissimulation. 

1609 Marston Antonio's Rev. it. iv. Wks. 1836 1 . 101 Thou 

that wants power, with dissemblance fight. 1833 P. Fletcher 
Purple 1 st. viii. viii, Some touch-stone erring eyes to guide, 
And judge dissemblance. 18x4 Soui mkv Roderick xmv, No 
time, .is this for bravery As little for dissemblance. 1878 
J. Em is Caesar in Egypt 18 Pothinus, in dissemblance deft, 
Bent low the knee. 

t DiMemblanoe 2 . Obs* rare * [a. OF. des- 

semblame , f. dessemllcr to separate : see Dimhkm- 
ble z>. 3 ] Departure, dispel sion. 

1556 J* Hkywood Spider F* ii. 33 Swifter then the star 
doth seenie to glaunce That asscmbtauncc tumeth to din- 
semblauncc. 

t Diaeembla*tion. Obs. Also 6 -aoion, 5 dis- 
•ymbelatyon. By-fortn of Dissimulation, after 
dissemble . 


c 1493 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xi. 5< He saw |>at he mycht 
noucht The Town of were wyn . Undyr d»HHymbclat)oun. 
1388 Hi/nsdon in Border Papers I. (1894) ^>3 Blit it is nil 
dishcmblacion, and that wee shnll find if wee trust to 
them. 

tDiM 6 *mbld v sb* Obs. rare . [f. Dissemble 
v. 1 ] The act of dissembling, dissimulation. (In 
quot. personified.) 

^1480 Crt. of Lm'e x >91 Dissemble stood not fer from him 
in trouth, With party mantill, party hood and hose. 

Dissemble (dise mb’l), vA Also 6 disaimble, 
Sc. -semblll, dyasembul, -aymble, 7 deaemble. 
[app. a later form of Di.hnimulk v., through the 
intermediate stages dissimill \ dissimblt , influenced 
perh. by resemble. (There is no corresponding 
form in F. : cf. the next two words.'] 

1. trans . To alter or disguise the semblance of 
(one’s character, a feeling, design, or action) so as 
to conceal, or deceive as to, its real nature ; to give 
a false or feigned semblance to ; to cloak or dis- 
guise by a feigned appearance. 

1312 More Rich* 111 \ wks. 65 Some . . not able to dis- 
Rcmble their sorrow, were fuyne at hia backe to turnc 
their face to the wall. 1339 Bk. Com. Prayer , Morn. Pr.. That 
we Rhoulde not diasemblc nor eloke them [our sins] before 
the face of Almighty God. 1663 Manley Cretins' Lcro 
C. Warres 713 Among the Bodies . . was found a Woman, 
who had dissembled her Sex, both in courage and a 
military Habit. 1700 Tatler No. 32 P 4 With an Air of 

g reat Distance, mixed with a certain Indifference, by which 
e could dissemble Dissimulation. 1781 Gibbon Deci. \ 
F. II. xlvi. 723 He dissembled his perfidious design*. *850 
Prescott /Vr« II. 20 He was well pleased with the cm. 
bassy, and dissembled his consciousness of its real purpose. 
1880 Emerson Cond. Lfe* Bthaviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 385 
How many furtive inclinations avowed by the eye, though 
dissembled by the lips I 

f 2. To disguise. Obs. 

x<o 8 Dunbar Tua rnariit Wemen 254* I wcs dissymblit sui- 
te lly in a sanctis likties. 1599 More Dvaloge iv. Wks. 
983/1 Though he dissembled himselfe to bee a Lutheran© 
whyle he was here, yete as sone as he gate him hence, he 
gate him to Luther struysiht. 1601 Shahs. 7 W/. N. iv. ii. a 
lie put it on, and I will dissemble my selfe in’t ; and I would 
I were the first that euer dissembled in such a gowne. 1663 
J. Spencer Yulg. Prophecies 21 Their deformity^ appeared 
through the finest colors he could dissemble it with. 1697 
Drydrn AS ne id xu. 340 Dissembling her immortal form, 
she [Juturna] took Camertus meen. 

8 . To pretend not to see or notice ; to pass over, 
neglect, ignore. 

*1500 [see Dissembling vbl. sb.\ c 1333 Harpsmrld 
Divorce Hen* VI 1 1 (1878) 333. I will not urge, .the Pope's 
. . authority . . I will dissemble that excellency. 1368 Grafton 
Chron* II. 823 Wherfore he determined to dissemble [Hall 
dissimule] the matter as though he knew nothing. 1979 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 150 Some lyght faults lette them dis- 
semble, as though they knew them not, and seeing them let 
them not seeme to see them. 1699 Ray Dissol . World in. 
viii. (1732) 395, 1 must not dissemble a great Difficulty. 
1701 Wallis 94 Sept, in Pepys Mem.* It hath been too late 
to dissemble my being an old man. 1702 Rows Ulysses 1. 
i. 75 Learn to dissemble Wrongs. 1781 Hums Hist. Eng. 
II. xlii. 4£i Philip . . seemed to dissemble the daily insults 
and injuries which he received from the English. 

b. with clau»e ; To shut one*» eyes to the fact. 
1334 Ridley Lord's Supper Wks. 41 ft is neither to be 
demed, nor dissembled that. . there be diuerse points where- 
in men . . canne not agree. s8it Bible Transl. Pnf. xx It 
cannot be dissembled, that . . it hath pleased God [etc.]. 
169a Ray Dissol* World it. ii. (1739) 107, I must, not dis- 
semble or deny, that in the Summer-time the Vapours do 
ascend, a 1831 A. Knox Rem. 1x844) 1 * 54 It cannot be dis- 
sembled^ that .. the House of Commons seems to feel no 
other principle than that of vulgar policy. 2871 Mobley 
Vollatro { i8e6) 8 No attempt is made in these pages to dis- 
semble in how much he was condcnmable. 

O. intr* const, with. 

. <*<833 Frith Wks. (1573) 51 These holy doctours. .thought 
it notocst .. to condcmne all thinget indifferently : but to 
suffer and dissemble wyth the lesse. 

4, absol* or intr. To conceal one’s intentions, 
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opinions, etc. under a feigned £ulse ; * to use false 
professions, to play the hypocrite * (L). 

1393 I.n. Berners Frols t* I. dxxx. *16 Thcrfore the duke 
dissembled for the pleasur of the pnxtort. 1535 Covmo u v 
1 Macc. xi. 53 He dyuiembled in all that euer he nnako. 
1398 Shahs Tam. Skr* 11. i. 9 Tel Whom thou lou'ht best 
see thou di**emble not. 1871 Milton l*. R* 1. 487 The 
subtle fiend.. Dunem bled, ami this answer smooth return'd, 
17x3 Addison Cato 1. ii, I must dissemble. And speak a 
language foreign to my heart. 1839 Ix)NGF. Warden Cinque 
Ports xi, He dTd not pause to parley nor dissemble, 
b. const, with : To use dissimulation with. 

1388 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1624) 149 , 1 dissemble not 
with you . . for you shall finite it and prove it to be (rue. 
1887 1 \x>lk Dial. betw. Protest, hr Papist (* 735 ) ®Ji 1 W 'N 
not dissemble with you, they do a not. 1718 Freethinker 
No. 75 F 3 He who dissembles with, or betrays, one Man, 
would betray every Man. 1809 Southey All for Love vj, 
Dissemble not vtith me thus. 

+ 5 . tram. To put on a feigned or false appear- 
ance of ; to feign, pretend, simuUte. Obs. 

1338 Starkey England 1. iii. 91 Men may dyssembyl and 
fayne giete pouerty, where as non ys. ■8i« J. Bell It addon's 
Anew. Osor. 467 You were not your selfe ignoraunt, albeit 
you dissembled the contrary, i860 F. Brooke tr. Le Plant '\ 
frav. 304 This Creature .. that tan dissemble death so 
naturally. 1909 Sikki k. Tatter No, 83 P 9 I'm lost if you 
don't dissemble n little Love for me. 1791 Bohwfll Johnson 
an. 1752 To suppose that Johnson's fondness for her was 
dissembled. 

t b. with inf. or clause. Oh. 

1634 R. Coduington tr. /Hit. Ivstine 60 The King dis- 
sembled that his Coat of Mnyl was not fit for him. .8.3 
1 . Hubby tr. Lucretius iv. 913 b ancy .. I^osl friends, past 
joys, disaemblelh to restore. 

t C. To feign or pretend (some one) to be some- 
thing. Also with ellipsis of the inf., or of both 
object and inf. Obs. 

1634 Ford P. Warbetk\. I, Charles of France. .Dissembled 
him th« lawful heir of England. 1835 Fuller Ch. Hist . 
111. vii | 19 John Scott dissembled himself an Knglish-man. 
1880 F. Brooke tr. Le Blaut's Trav* 176 Esteemed a Jew 
though he dissembled the Christian. Ibid. 246 Moores who 
dissembled Christians. 

+ d. fg. To simulate by imitation. Obs. 

■*97 Dmydkn ASneid vm. 880, The gold dissembl'd well 
their yellow hair. 

t Diffsambla, v . 2 Obs. rare. fa. OK. dcssem- 
bler , dissembler to be unlike, f. des * Din- 4 +- 
scmbler to be like, to seem : the opposite of res- 
sembler to resemble. Cf. DishrmblanckI 1,-ablk ] 
trans. To be unlike, to differ from, resemble not. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 183 His end 
dissembled not his life. For, being hated of all and sought 
for to be slaine, lie [Nero] killed himselfe. 

t DUaambla, vA Obs. rare. [ad. OF. dcs- 
sembler to separate, f. des * Din- 4 4- stem of assem- 
bler to Ahhrmblk.] intr. To separate, disj>crse : 
= DlB ASSEMBLE. 

1391 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 177 The chicff bishops., 
assembled and dUemblcd often tymes together, much pet- 
plexed and devided. 

Diaaamblad (dise mb’ld), ppl. a. [f. Dihsrm- 

BI.E vA -f -KI> 1 .] 

1 . Feigned, pretended, counterfeit. 

1330 Tqnstall Semi* Palm Sand. (1823) 2f Lent© he 
fuUfrom his feyned & dissembled height. 1339 Hulofi, 
Dissembled or fayned frend, dissimulator . .jhttitius ami- 
cus. 1807 Dmydkn Vtrg. he log. iv. 51 Nor Wool shall jn 
dissembled Colours shine. 1803 Soutiifv Madoc in Atf. ii, 
He., strove Beneath dissembled anger to conceal Visible 
grief. 

+ 2. Disguised. Obs. 

1631 Celestina 11. 130 Melibea is but a dissembled Angel!, 
that lives heere amongst us. 1843 Sir T. Browne Relig. 
Med. 1. | 33 Crosses, afflictions . . have ever proved, the 
secret and dissembled favours of Hit affection 

Diaaamblar (disc mblsj). [f. as prec. + -eh 1.1 
One who dissembles ; one who conceals his real 
purposes under a false appearance ; one who prac- 
tises duplicity ; a deceiver, hypocrite. 

13*6 Ptlgr* Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 233 b, They ludged hym 
a dissembler and an ypocryte. 1309 Shark. Rom. hr Jut. in. 
ii. 87 All periur'd, all forsworne, ail naught, all dissemblers. 
1849 Milton Eikon . 11 A deep dissembler, not of his affec- 
tions only, but of Religion. 1667 — P. L. lit. 681 So spake 
the false dissembler unperceiv'd: For neither Man nor Angel 
can discern Hypocrisle. 174* Ricmarokon Pamela I. 163, 
1 must put on the Dissembler a little, I see. 1884 Flaky 
Led. Daniel ill. 152 He was a thorough dissembler, able 
to hide hii purpose and skilful to execute it 

DilM’Snbling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4- -INO L] 
The action of the verb Dihsembi.e ; dissimulation. 

c 1300 Lancelot 1950 Al . . ther gilt he knowith .. and jjiit 
he hyme witb-drowith Them to repref . . And this it is with 
that dissemblyng hot. 1333 Grimai.de Cicero's Offices lit. xy, 
False pretending and also dissembling [simulatto et dis • 
simulation 1333 Latimer in Strype Eccl. Mem. HI. App. 
xxxvi. X02 Sucne men bad nede to take hede of their de- 
semblings and clokings. 1843 Milton Divorce 11. viii. The 
perpetuall dissembling of offence, 1701 Rowe A mb. Step- 
moth. 11. i. 468 Flattery, the meanest kind of base dissem- 
bling. 18 6m Goulbukn Pers. Relig iv. iii. (1873) 973 Wilful 
dissembling of a generous emotion is the way to suppress it. 

DiSMTObling, ppl- a. [ f . as prec. + -iso *.] 
That dissemble* ; deceiving ; hypocritical. 

>598 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 299 b, Y* most vnkynde 
& dissembtynge disciple ludas. 1333 Cover dale Prov. x. 
18 Dissemblynga Hopes kepe hairedsecretly. 1399 Shark. 
Midi N. it. ii. 98 What wicked and dissembling glasse of 
mine, Made me compare with HertnUt sphery eyne 1 1707 
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Curio t. in Hush, 4 Curt/. 117 Double-hearted, dUxembling, f 
trlckiih . Men. 1875 Manning Mission It, l, host it. 5a j 
A < inning and dissembling Countenance. 
Diftsemblingly (disemblujli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LY 8 .] In aimscmbling manner ; in a way that 
disguises one’s real character or purpose. 

1946 Balk Eng. Volar its 11. (1550) 50 b Thys G unit hems 
colon ra My or dysscmblyngly reconciled both Anselme and 
the Pope vn to hym, only to sense the tyme. 9586 T. B. 
/.a Prtmaud. Fr. Acad. (1580) 574 They obey not disMin- 
blinglie, but of a free and willing minde. 1634 Whitlock 
Voo/omia 1 ’ref. Avijb, 1 should own that which many 
Writers di**embltngly decline. 1857 Chamb. Jrnl . VIII. 
a O' - ), 1 must quietly, dissemblingly, await the solution. 

t Diwambly '. Obs. ff. Dibbkmbub ».i : cf. 
next ] Diaseraluing, dissimulation. 

c 1554 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) II. 108 Ther is 
no d<\eyt more depe and srrrete than that whuh lurkcth in 
the diHsembly of understanding, or under sootw* colour of 
ouitcsv. 1588 Aiifn A dm on. ai (Elizabeth) dallied and 
abused by divnemblv almost all the great personages of 
Europe, to whom .she proffered herself, 

DiM 6 *mbly 2 , nome-iod. [f. Disskmblk v.*, 
alter assembly. J The separation of an assembly. 

1887 Sat. Rrv. 10 Sept, 340 The hurriod assembly and 
more hurried dissembly of some stolen meetings. 

P It occurs in i&-i?tn c. as a perversion of assembly. 

9399 Shake. Much Ado iv. if. t Is our whole dUncmhly 
nppeard? 1664 Baxter Twelve Argts. fid. 97 Their usual 
lilies were, the Priest b> tors, the Drivlncs, the Sinners of 
Westminster, the Disncmbly men. 

Disseminate (disermin^t), v. [f. L. dissbni - 
ndh ppl. stem of dissemindre to spread abroad, 
disseminate, f. Dis * 1 + semen, s?min* seed ; cf. F. 
dust miner \ 14 th c. in Littre).] 

1. trans. lit. To scatter abroad, ns in sowing 
seed ; to spread here and there ; to disperse (things) 
so as to deposit them in all parts. 

1603 Hoi land Plutarch * s flfor. 13^9 ( 1 ms) applieth hcrsclfe 
to engender the same, yea and to disseminate and «»we the 
. similitudes thereof. 1696 Blount Glossogr Disseminate, 
to sow here and there, to spread abroad. 1665 Hookk 
MU rojgr. 68 The tinging substance does consist of. . particles 
.. which are disseminated, or dispers’d all over the other. 
1791 Boswell Johnson oxu 1750(1848167/2 Considering how 
universally those volumes are now disseminated. 181075 
Lykll Prhtc. (Seal. 1. 11. xix. 483 1 he action of tides ana cur- 
rents in disseminating sediment. 1859 DaKWIN Orig. Spec. 
iii. (*873) 50 The mistletoe is disseminated by birds. 

t b. To cause to ramify ; to distribute. Obs. 

«<*4 Power Exp. Phtlos. i. 17 The liqueurs that circulate 
through the pipes and vessels disseminated through those 
parts. s668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hot. Anat. lit. iii. 338 
fseven pair of Nerves . .disseminated into the whole outward 
Head. 

o. In fa. pple. and passive , used of diffused 
situation, without implying the action : cf. Dih- 
pkhhr a. 

*677 Grew Anat. Seeds iv. iii. 8 7 (168a) ®oi In the Upper 
Coat, the Seed-vessels are disseminated. 17 * Kirwan A tern. 
Min. (ed. a) II. 291 Grey ore of manganese .. occurs mas- 
sive, disseminated, in nests or riffs. 1841 Trimmer Tract. 
Geol. 73 A mineral which occurs in pieces not exceeding the 
sire of a harel-nut, imbedded or incorporated in another 
mineral, is said to be disseminated. 1869 Pouchei'x Universe 
(1871) 16 The pantheists supposed life to be disseminated 
through all the intorsticc* of matter. 

2. fig- To spread abroad, diffuse, promulgate 
(opinions, statements, knowledge, etc.). 

1643 Sit T. Brownk Religf. Med. 1. f 23 This (the Bible] 
without a blow hath disseminated it selfe through the whole 
earth. 1870 G. H. Hist. Cardinals t. i. 13 To hear that 
Beast of a Priest disseminate such Doctrine. 1996 Bp. 
Watson A pot. Bible a The real with which you labour to 
disseminate your opinions. i8m Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. xiii. 108 Disseminating knowledge over the 
universe. . *«43 l Martinkau Chr. Li/s (1867) 58 He dis- 
seminated the principles of peace. 

3. intr. (for reft.) To diffuse itself, spread, rare. 
*803 Man in Moon (1804) No. 3. 33 The .. discipline and 

professional courage that would disseminate through the 
volunteer ranks. 

Hence Disse minated ppl. a. 

*66a Stillino.pl. Orig. Sacr. 111. li. | it Neither can I see 
how n disseminated vacuity can solve tne difficulty. 174a 
Younq Nt. I'M. vi. 180 The least Of these disseminated orbs, 
how great 1 s886 A. W ini mkll Geol. Field 395 To trace the 
train of events back to a disseminated cosmical dust. 

Dissemination (disenninri-Jon). [a. L. dis- 
sdmindiidn-em, n. of action f. dissbnindrt to Dis- 
seminate ; cf. mod.F, dissemination . 1 The action 
of scattering or spreading abroad seed, or anything 
likened to it ; the fact or condition of being thus 
diffused ; dispersion, diffusion, promulgation. 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 1. it. 7 We. .being now at 

f creates! distance from the beginning of errour, are almost 
oat in its dissemination, whose waves are boundlesse. # 1759 
B. Stillingfl. Mi sc. Tracts (1775) 63 The dissemination of 
«ccd% after they come to maturity. 1794 Sullivan View 
Eat. 1. 185 All these facts manifest the general dissemina- 
tion of the principle of fire. 18*9 I. Taylor Entkus . x. 904 
The extensive dissemination of the Scriptures.^ 1869 Echo 
6 Apr., The courage of the missionaries in the dissemination 
of religious truth 1874 Cooke Fungi 1 so Forms of spores 
may be illustrated with their modes of dissemination. 

DiflS 6 'minatiT 6 f a. rare . [f. as Disseminate 
v. -ivk.] Having the quality of disseminating, 
or of being disseminated. 

*66o Trr. Tayior Duct. Dubit . iv. I. rule t f x8 The 
effect of heresy is like the plague, infectious and dissemin- 
ativc. 


DUsftttinator (discmin/’toi). [a. L. disse- 
minator, agent-noun from disseminate to Disse- 
minate.] One who or that which disseminates ; 
one that spreads abroad or distributes seed or 
anything iutended to lie generally received. 

1867 Dtcay Chr. Piety (J.), The disseminators of novel 
doctrines. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World II. 337 The 
pigeon . is the name . . as t he disseminator of the true nutmeg 
at the Spice Islands. 1816 K. Irving Babylon 11. 301 Dis- 
seminators of the plague. 1875 Jowett Pluto (ed. 2) I. 350 
The disseminators of this tale are the accusers whom I dread. 
Dissence, var. of Dkncensk Obs. 
t Diise'naa, V. Obs. rare. |jf. Dis- 7 + Sen as 
fb.] trans. To deprive of sensation. 

1003 Drayton Bar. Wars 111. vi. She a Potion made . . 
TTiat . . could . . quite dispense the Senses in an houre. 
Dissension (disc-njan). Forms : 4 disaen- 
aiun, 5 -aion; also 4-6 disc*, dya-, des-, 4-5 
-oiun, -cioun, 4-6 -cion, 5-9 -tion. [a. F. dis- 
sension (12th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), also dtscencion, 
etc., ad. L. dissensibn-etn disagreement, n. of action 
from dissentire, upl. stem dis sens - ; see Dihhknt. 
Formerly, very frequently dissention (cf. dissent , 
contention ), whence Dihskntioiw.] 

1. Disagreement in opinion ; esp. such disagree- 
ment ns produces strife or contention ; discord; an 
instance of this, a violent disagreement or quarrel 
arising from difference of opinion. 

<11300 Cursor M. 22221 (Cott .) Bot if dissenciun bi-tide. . 
]>Rt es hot if discord and strijf, Ouer all J»is werld bo runnun 
rijf. Ibid. 22238 (Gmt.) First sal bo dissenuiun, cr ante-crist 
sal cum in land. 1373 Barbour Brute 1. 48 Bot enwy . . 
Amang thaim maid tTlscencioun. 138* Wyci.ip Ads xv. 39 
Forsotn disscncioun is maad, so that thei departiden atwynj . 
*-04 Caxton Fables cf VEsop^ 11 f. xiii, Of tho sheep whichc 
had werre and desceucion with the wolucs. 15.6 Tindai.k 
1 Cor. iii. 3 There is amonge you envyinge, stryfc and dis- 
scncion. 1607 Walkington Opt, Glass x. (1664) na The 
procurer of a Civil Mutiny and Dissention. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xil. 359 But first among the Priests dissension springs. 
1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) 1. 11. 131 Ho fomented 
the spirit of dissention in tho island. 1876 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sh. II. 1. ii. 31 There were dissensions .. existing 
within the Church, os well as without. 

+ b. Phr. : In, upon , at dissension. Obs. 

1193 Gower Con/. Prol. I. 30 Vpon dissencion Thei felle, 
ann in diuision. Ibid. 1. 304 Ovide . . Maketh . . mencion 
How they felle at dissencion. 14x1 Sir Hugh Luttrfll in 
Kllis Orly. Lett . Ser. it. I. 85 The two Remcs that ♦ . ban 
ben in discention. *600 J. Tory tr. Leo's Afru a 11. 254 
They are at . . great dissention with the Arabians. 1654 tr. 
Sender/ s Curia Pol. 7 Would they that I should . . be at 
dissention with my own sonne? 

+2. Med . Physical disturbance producing ail- 
ment. Obs. 

158® Hester Seer. Phiorav . 1, lx 70 Difficulde of Urine 
male also be caused of .. dissention of the head. 1656 
R 1 DC ley Tract. Phytick 23a It differs from obstruction be- 
cause here i* no preat dissention, it is without pain or Fcaver. 
1714 Bradley ham. Did. s. v. II arms. Worms cause several 
accidents, .as a dissention, wringings with a rumbling in the 
belly. 

fS. Disagreement in matters of religious belief 
and observance ; «* Dissent sb. 3. Obs. 

1708 Swift Sent. Ch. Eng. Man Wks. ed. 1755 II. 1. 59 
What assurances can they (the clergy] have^ that any com- 
pliances they shall make, will remove the evil of dissention ? 
1738 Warburton Div. Legal, 11. vi. 238 In the Pagan World 
a tolerated Religion did not imply Dissention from the 
established, according to our modern ideas of Toleration. 
1807 R. A. Ingram {title), Causes of the Increase of Method- 
ism and Dissention. 

4. attrib . 

i6*t Cotgr., Sursemeur de noises , a. .disaention-sower, 
Diasensious : see Dirsentious. 

[Disaenaae, diaensae, a freq. error, scribal or 
typographical, for discusse , Discuss.] 

Dil I ■•'nsa&lise, v. rare, pis- 6.] trans. 
To free from sensual quality or elements. 

. s 9 ^ J.owbll *Jrnl, in It ah Prose Wks. 1800 I. 174 We 
had our table so placed that the satisfaction or our hunger 
might be dissensualized by the view from the windows. 

Dissent (dise-nt), v. Also 5-6 dyss-, 6 dyso*, 
6-7 disc*, [ad. L. dissent-ire to differ in senti- 
ment, dissent, f. Di«- 1 +scnt$re to feel, think ; cf. 
F. dissentir (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L intr. To withhold assent or consent from a 
proposal, etc, ; not to assent ; to disagree with or 
object to an action. Const .from, + to. 

c 14a* Wyntoun Cron. w. i. 36 Fra W* he dyssentyd hale. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 44 (M4tx.) Dame July must 
nedes hafhir willc, If I dissente, and if I make affray,! have 
the wer*. 1565 T. Randoi n« in Ellii Orig. Lett. Ser. f. II. 
199 Whear unto some amona the Lords dy scented. 1646 
LurTRFi l Brief Ret. (180) IV. 146 Some lord* entred their 
reasons for dissenting to the order. 176a Blackstonr Comm. 

I. 105 The earls of Derby, as lords of Man, had maintained 
. authority, .by assenting or dissenting to law*. 1897 Jar- 
man PoweUs Dnises II. 293 Where a trustee refuses either 
to assent or dissent, the Court will itself exercise his authority. 
*830 D’ Israeli Chas. 7 f III. ix. 207 Those who openly dis- 
sented from the acts which the King had carried through the 
Parliament. 

2. To think differently, disagree, differ from % 
in (an opinion), from, + with (a person). 

<1 1*36 Tindalx Doctr. Treat. (1848) 367 Where the first 
say 'oread and wine cannot be the very body and blood of 
Christ * ; there they vary and dissent from them, a 1555 
Ckanmer Whs. I. 47 Wherein the popish priest* dissent 


from the manifest word of God. 1565 Sir W. Cfcil in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. il 11. 301 The Quenes Majesty will marry 
with none . that shall discent in Relligion. 1848 Gaui.k 
Select Cases 56 Hereupon it hath been somewhat dissented. 
1654 Trapp Comm. 7 ob xxxiil 39 Some are so eristical and 
teasty, that they will not . . bear with any that dissent tyto 
Addison Whig Exam. No. x E *4, 1 dissent with the Examiner 
upon certain phrases, a 176$ Shenstonk Ess., Religion , 
When misfortunes happen to such as dissent from us in 
matters of roli^ion, we call them judgments. s86a Ld. 
Brougham Bru. Const, xviii. 289 Tne points upon which 
they dissent from their neighbours. <91871 Grots Eth. 
1 ragrn. il (1876) 37 If the public dissent from our views, we 
say that they ought to concur with us. 

b. spec . To differ in religious opinion; to differ 
from tne doctrine or worship of a particular church, 
esp, from that of the established, national, or ortho- 
dox church. 

c 1 353 Pun pot Exam. 4 Writ. (1842)307 Our adversary 
KAith we dUsent from the church. .With wnat church saye*t 
thou that we dissent? 1597 Hookkr Reel. Pol. v. i. § t 
Every man ought to embrace the religion which is true, and 
to shun, as hurtful, whatsoever dissenteth from it, but that 
most, which doth furthest dissent. i4ks Hobbes Govt, 4 So, . 
xvii. | 26 330 Those that came to Christianity . . were not 
received into the Church without Baptisme ; and those that 
dissented from the Church were depriv’d of the Churches 
Communion. **33 . Hale* Breads Disouisitio in Phenix 
(1708) II. 34* The whole Discipline of Manners is neglected 
. .Only to dissent is < ounted a < npital Crime. 979a Burkk 
Let. to Sir H. Langrishe Wks. VI. 223 If mere dissent 
from the church of Rome be a merit, ne that dissents the 
most perfectly is the most meritorious. In many points wc 
hold strongly with that church. He that dissents through* 
out with that church will dissent with the church of Eng- 
land. *808 Syd. Smith Whs. (1867) I. 98 The Methodists 
have hitherto been accused of dissenting from the Church 
of England 

+ c. ellipt. To differ as to, or from. Obs. 
a 1619 Fothkrby Athcom. 1. iii. J 2 (1622) 17 Though they 
doe dissent, what a God they ouent to haue, yet they fully 
doe consent, that a God they ought to haue. a 166s Hkylin 
Hist. Preslyt. i. £ 29 The greater wonder . . that . . they 
should so visibly dissent him in the point of the Sabbath, 
t *J. To be at dissension or variance ; to quarrel. 

1338 Balk God's Promises 1. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 280 They 
shall hereafter dissent ; His seed with her seed shalf never 
have agreement. 160a Fulbeckk Pandedes 37 Nowe they 
did discent by wnrre 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 584 
Even the best Apostles dissented ; neither knowledge, nor 
holynesse can rediesse all differences. 9743 Fielding J. 
Wild 11. vi, 1 am ashamed to see men .. so foolishly and 
weakly dissenting among themselves. 

+ 4 . To differ in sense, meaning, or purport ; also, 
in more general sense, to differ in nature, form, or 
other respect. Obs. 

1339 Tavernfr Hr asm. Prov. 5 A ccrtayne pleasaunt 
faille, .not much dissentynge from this purpose. 90x1 Bible 
Tiansl. Pref. 8 The translation of the Seuentie dissenteth 
from the Originall in many places. 9634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav . 192 Tne people diner not in colour nor condition, 
from the other . . but their Funerals dissent from the rest. 
9659 Stanley Hist. Philos . xii. (1701) 489/2 A God, whose 
Figure doth dissent From Men. 

Dissent (dise nt), sb. Also 7 desent. ff. prec.] 

1. Difference of opinion or sentiment; disagree- 
ment ; f dissension, quarrel {obs.). 

1396 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 6 Artegall . Did stay awhile their 
greedy bickerment, Till he had questioned the cause of 
ihcir dissent. x6»8 T. Spencer Logtck aoa, I finde no 
dissent betweenc any parties touching this precept. 9655 
H. Vaughan SiUx Sant. 11. 156 As it some deep hato and 
dissent . . betwixt high winds and thee Were still alive. 978s 
Cowpkr Convert. 97 Not that all freedom of dissent I blame 
. . A disputable point is no mAn’s ground. 9867 Carlyle 
A 7#««.(i88i) II. 183 Cavaignac. .accepting kindly my innu- 
merable dissents from him. 

2. Disagreement with a proposal or resolution ; 
the opposite of consent. 

9659 N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxlx. (1739) 134 Nor 
can he interpose his Dissent; nor do they care much for 
his Consent. 9667 Pkpy* Diary ai Noy., The opposite 
Thirds, .desired they might enter their dissents. 970$ T. 
Logan in Pa. Hist. Soe. Mem. X. 33 He and three Friends 
more entered not only their dissent Dut protest against it. 
i8»7 Iarman Pcnveir s Dmises II. 293 The onus of proof 
would be on the complaining party . . to shew reasons for hi* 
dissent. 1878 Morlky Crit. fitise., Vauvenarguet 3 Apart 
from formal and specific dissents like these. 

3. spec. Difference of opinion in regard to religious 
doctrine or worship. 

1383 Abp. Sandy* Serm, v. | 3 Where dissent In religion 
is, there can hardly be consent in loue. Diuersitie of Re- 
ligion sundered the Jewe and Gentile. *678 Marvell Gen. 
Councils Wks. 1875 IV. 151 He should not wonder at the 
dissents in the Christian religion, which were very small. 

<9 9877 Barrow Pope's Ruprem. (1687) 150 One Bidiop ex- 
cluding another from communion for dissent in opinion about 
disputable point*, a 974a Bentley Serm. (J.), What could 
be the reason of this general dissent from the notion of die 
resurrection t 1847*9 Helps Friends in C. (1851) 1, 93 Even 
religious dissent were less dangerous and more respectable 
than dissent in dress, 

b. esp. The practical expression of disagreement 
with the form of religious worship which prevails 
or is authoritatively established in any country ; non- 
conformity. Particularly applied to non-conformity 
with the established churcnes of England and Scot- 
land, within the pale of the Reformed Churches. 

977* Burke Sp. Acts of Uniform Dissent, not satisfied 
with toleration, Is not conscience, but ambition. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 99/x The origin of Protestant dissent from the 
church of England is usually traced back to the year 1548. 
9840 Macaulay Ranke Ess, (1854' 557/E In this way the 
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Church of Rome unites In herself ell the strength of estab- 
lishment and all the strength of dissent, a iMe Buckle 
Muc* Whs. (187a) I. 577 In Scotland dissent assumed a very 
different ..character than in England. 1873 H. Sfknoer 
Stmt. Social. ix. *38 The open expression or difference . . 
to that which Is authoritatively established, constitutes 
Dissent. 

0. Put for: The dissenting or nonconformist 
section of the community. 

179a Busks Let. to Sir if, Lang risks Wks. 184s I. $4? 
Protestant dissent was one of the quarters from which 
danger was apprehended. Macaulay Hist, Eng . ix. 
(LA On this occasion the whole strength of dissent was put 
forth, .with the whole strength of the establishment. 

? 4u Want of agreement or harmony; difference 
sense, character, nature, meaning, Quality, etc. 
1603 Flo *10 Montaigne in. ix. (1633) 537 The dissent or 
dixparitie in the present manners of our state. 16x1 Speed 
JJurtL Gt. Brit . xli. (1614) 81 [We] may attribute this unto 
a . . hidden dissent betwixt this soile and these geese, as the 
like is betweenc wolves and the squilla roots, a x6a6 Bacon 
(J.\ Where the menstrua are the same, and yet the ineor- 

B nation followed) not, the dissent is in the metals. 16*6 
acon Sylva | 35$ margin , Experiments . . touching the 
Consent and Dissent between Visibles and Audible*. 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed 3) 330 The Mace in few dayes 
. . be corn’s tawny and unlike her former braverie ; yet in 
that dissent, best pleases. 

Dissent, obs. form of Descent. 
Dissentaneous (disentei-nfos), a. [f. L. dis- 
sent ilne-us disagreeing, contrary (f. dissent Ire to 
Dissent) + -ous.J Disagreeing, discordant ; out 
of harmony; not in agreement, at variance with ; 
contrary to. 

xSsj T. Scot Htghw. God 47 It is easier to see flat contra- 
dictions and oppositions, then things only diuerse or dis- 
sentaneous. 1660 J. I. loU) Prim. E/s 1 sc. Pref. 2 Unprofit- 
able or dissentaneous to the education and peace of the 
Church. *674 R. Godfrey Inj. Ab. Physic Pref., I knew 
I had wrote nothing dissentaneous with Truth. 170a W. J. 
Bruyn's Pay. Levant xii. 55 Several other Fancies that they 
have, so dissentaneous to right Reason. 1876 M. Collins 
Midnight to Alidn. ii. 37 A young gentleman of high check 
bones, dissentaneous eyes, .calfless lege. 

I fence Dlaaantanaouanaa*, diversity of opinion. 
sdS* Urouhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 361 Who # believed that 
God was best pleased with diversity of religions . . dissen- 
taneousness of faith. 1737 Bailey vol. II., Disscntanccus- 
ness, disag reeablcncss. 

t Dis««ntany, «• and sb. Obs. [ad. L. tits- 
sentdne-us : see prec] 

A . adj, Dissentaneous. 

isw Bright Mtlanch . xii. 55 The consideration of the 
whol sort of dissenlanie, and disagreeing things. 1645 
Milton Tctrach. (1851) 354 The parts arc not discrete, or 
dibsenlanie. 1654 L Coke Loguk ( 16*7) 147 Disxent&ny con- 
secution, is, when from the truth of tne one of the opposites 
is understood the falshood of the other ; and contrary. 

B. sb. (See quots.) 

1696 S. H. Gold. Law 81 The distinct Bodies of Parliament 
and People make one Body of Dissentanics or things diverse. 
1657 Tomlinson R toon's Dis/. 8 He opposes one contrary 
to another and one dissentany to another. 

t Disaenta'tion. Obs. [irreg. f. dissent v. 
+ -ATI0N.1 Difference of opinion, dissension. 
i6ivi6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. ii. To leave their 
jars, Their strifes, dissentutions, and all civil war res. 16x3 
Cocke ram 11, Difference, discrepancy, diasentation. 

Dissenter (diwntai). Also 7 -or, -our. [f. 
Dissent v . + -ER 1 .] 

L One who dissents in any matter : one who dis- 
agrees with any opinion, resolution, or proposal ; 
a dissentient. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iu I 74 If the Question had 
been presently put, It was believed tne number of the dis- 
senters would not have appeared great. >6$t Hobbes Govt, 
<4 Soc. vi. f 3. 87 If any one will not consent . the City re- 
taines its primitive Right against the Dissentour, that is the 
Right of War, as against an Enemy. 1717 Pop* Let. to 
Lady M. IP, Montagu June, There is nothing like a coali- 
tion out at the masquerade ; however, the Princess is a dis- 
senter from it. 17a* Morgan Algiers II. t an Some think 
fit to be Dissenters ; assuring us that Csesaria stood else- 
where. i860 Swinburne Ess. tf Stmt. (1875) 313 Mr. Arnold, 
with whose clear and critical spirit it is always good to come 
in contact, as disciple or as dissenter. 1875 Grotk Plato 
Pref. 7 These dissenters from the public will be more or less 
dissenters from each other. 

2. One who dissents in matters of religious belief 
and worship : a. in the general sense. 

1639 Ltx G. Dicby Lett . cone. Relig . (1651) 88 The dis- 
seniors may well have bin over-born or supprest. <644 in 
Thomatson Tracts (Br. Mux.) CLXXXVIIL No. 5. 30 By 
accommodation I understand an agreement of dissenters 
with the rest of the Church in practical conclusions. 1649 
Owen Disc. Toleration Wks. 1855 VIII. *93 The present 
differences which are between those dissenters who arc 
known by the names of Presbyterians and Independents 
Neither party . . dare avow the manner of worship by tbeir 
dissenters embraced to be, as such, rejected by the Lord. 
1678 Dry den All for Letts Ded., Its discipline is. .so easy, 
that it allows more freedom to dissenters than any of the 
sect* would allow it 1709 Strype A nn. Ref. I. xlii. 468 The 
application of the two leading dissenters here [Sampson, 
Dean of Ch. Ch.. and Humfrey, Pres, of Magd. Coll., who 
refused to wear the Vestments] to those two eminent divines 
of the Church of Zurick. 

b. One who dissent* and separates himself//*//; 
any specified church or religions communion, especi- 
ally from that which is historically the national 
church, or is in some way treated as such, or re- 
garded as the orthodox body- 


Jrotk Plato 
more or less 


1 46% Flagellum; orO. Cromwell mH. 3)14 (Cromwell] began 
. .at last to appear a publique Dissenter from the Discipline 
of the Church of England. 1673 in Essex Paters (Camden) 

I. 134 Complaints from some of y Scotch Nation of their 
persecution .. upon y^ score of Nonconform it ie, divers of 
those people who are dissenters from y 4 Church having bin 
- .excommunicated. 1688-9 Toleration Act 1 IP. * M. c. 18 
§ 13 Certain other Persons, Disinters from (he Church of 
England. 1793 Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) II. 377 In Mas- 
sachusetts the Congrcgationalists were the favorites of 
Government, and every other denomination was considered 
as dissenters from them. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. xiv. 
(1858 > 463 Copt and Syrian, Georgian and Armenian, have 
. . their own claims to maintain, as dissenters, ho to sneak, 
against the great Byzantine establishment. 1868 G. Duty 
Pol. Surt*. £4 The Persians happen to be Shiites, or dissen- 
ters — the lurks are Sunnites, or orthodox. iMa Seeley 
Nat. Relig. 11. i. 134 The popular Christianity of the day., 
is for the artist too melancholy and sedate, for the man of 
science too sentimental and superficial . .They become, there- 
fore, dissenters from the existing religion. 

o. spec. One who geDarates himself from the 
communion of the Established Church of England 
or (in Scotland) of Scotland. In early use including 
Roman Catholics, but now usually restricted to 
t hose legally styled Protestant Dissenters, ( Usually 
with capital D.) 

Occasionally distinguished from Nonconformist , and re- 
stricted to those who not only dissent from the national 
church as it is actually constituted, but disagree with the 
principle of national or state churches. 

1679-88 Sccr.Serv. Money Chas. 4- Jos. (Camden) 98 To 
Bcnj* Cranmer, of Hertford, bounty, in eonsideracion of his 
charge and service in prosecuting Dissenters in that county, 
£ 100. 1683 K. Got) bury Pref to Wharton's IPks. 4 Dissenters 
<a Title Rebellious people pride themselves in, and love to 
be distinguished by). x688 Art. Sancroft Instructions in 
D’Oyly Life vii, More especially that they have a very tender 
Regard to our Brethren the Protestant Dissenters. 1689 Sir 

G. Savilk Let. to Dissenter , It is not so long since as to be 
forgotten, that the maxim was. It is impossible for a Dis- 
senter not to be a Rebel. 1689 Toleration Act 1 IP. <7 M. 
c. 18 | 11 Unlesse such person can produce two sufficient 
witnesses to testifie upon onth that they believe him to be a 
Protestant Dissenter. *708 J. Chambkrlaynk St, Gt. Brit. 1. 
111. 1.(1743) *4® [After Papists] The other Dissenters .. may 
be reduced into four classes, Presbyterians, Independents. 
Anabaptists, (or as they call themselves). Baptists, and 
Quakers. 1731 Fielding Lett. Writers it. ii, Do you take 
me for a Dissenter, you rascal? x8as T . Jp.fi- erbon Au/o- 
biog. Writings 1892 I. 54 Although the majority of our 
citizens weic dissenters .. a majoiity of the legislature 
were churchmen. i8b6 Petersdokfp Abr. Cases in Courts 
K. B . etc. V. 433 note , Catholic and Protestant dissenters 
may plead the Acts of Toleration, and of 31 Geo. 2 to 
almost all prosecutions under these acts. 1839 Eclectic 
Review t Jan. 4 The Protestant Dissenters of English His- 
tory, in whose favour the provisions of the ‘Toleration Act ’ 
were originally intended to operate, consist of the three de- 
nominations which have branched from the original Non- 
conformists ; viz., the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists 
(or Independents), and the Baptists 1890 Atkinson S/. in 

H. Com. aa July, I am not a Dissenter ; I am a Noncon- 
formist. 

d. fig. anti transf. 

x 8 a 7 Lytton Pelham xxiii, Coxcombs and Coquettes are 
the dissenters of society. 1865 Grote Plato I. it. 88 There 
is no established philosophical orthodoxy, but a collection 
of Dissenters, small sects, each with its own following. 

Hence Diswatarag 1 *, condition or rank of Dis- 
senters. X>ia*6‘nt«rl*h a., having somewhat of 
the character of a Dissenter. Dias* ntorlam, the 
principles and practice of Dissenters. Dlasantarla* 
v . trans.y to convert into a Dissenter. 

x866 Carlyle Return. (1881) I. 83 The then “Dissenterage 
is definable to moderns simply as a ‘ Free Kirk, making no 
noise ’. *84* Fraser's Mag. XXV. 729 The volume looks., 

so “dissenterish and drab-coloured ! 1864 Mrs. Oliphant 


Perpetual Curate l. ii. 33 A kind of meddling, Dissen- 
terish, mbtsiouising individual. 1809 Br. J. Jkhb Let. in 
Life, etc. xxxv. 460 It . . shews the interior of English # di*- 


sentcrisin. during a period of thirty very important years. 
1847 W. E- Forster in Wcmyss Reid Lift (1888) I. 313 Men 
grumble at Romanism and Church of Englandism and 
Protestant Dissenterism. 1838 Br. S. Wilberforce in Life 

I. 128 Such men altogether esca|>e us, they became wholly 
individualized and scmi-*dis»enterized. 1836 Lit. Church- 
man II. 94/1 A plan for the PiotcBtantizing, and even Dis- 
senterizing, the University. 

Dissenterles : see Dysentery. 

t Disaentiate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. 
dissent J-re + -ate 3 ; after vbs. from L. sbs. in 
tram. To move to dissension or discord. 

1617 Feltiiam Resolves it. fi.J c. (16471 313 One turbulent 
spirit will dbsentiate even the calmest kingdom. 

DifStntieace (disc-nj^ns). rare, [f. Dissen- 
tient : see -ence.] The fact or condition of being 
dissentient ; difference of opinion. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 430 DUsentience on the Law 
of Thrift. 

t Di*se nti«ncy . Obs. rare, [f. as prec. : see 
-KNCY.1 The auality of being dissentient. 

*?47 M anton Meat out of EaterWk*. 1871 V. 391 , 1 shall 
a little reflect upon our dUsentiency and division. 

Disaentient (disc‘np€nt), a, and sb, [ad. L. 
dissentient -cm, pr. pple. of dissenttre to Dissent.] 
A. adj. Differing or disagreeing in opinion. 

s6$i Howell Penicc 185 (and) If .. tner will be still dis- 


s6ai Howell Penicc i8$(2nd)If .. tner wilf be still dis- 
sentient suffrages. 1847 Lewes Hist, Philos. (1867) I. 226 
Several distinct and dissentient points of vie w opened . a 1871 
Grotk Eth. Fragm. iv. (1876) ir8 A young person is per- 
plexed by the dissentient judgments he hears from different 
individuals. 


b. tip. Dissenting flrom, or refusing assent to, 
the opinion or sentiment of the majority. 

Dissentient Liberals , (In Politics ) a term applied (by 
opponents) to those members of the IJberal party Mho in 
18&6 dissented from the action of the majority in adopting 
the principle of * Home Rule ’ for Ireland as part of the po- 
litical programme ; called by themselves Liberat Unionists. 
Hence DliMUtinitiBa. 

*784 7 j .yttklton Hen. II, I. 8r (Seager) All the vassals 
. . swore fealty and homage to him without any one dissen- 
tient voice being heard. .*•48 Stephen Laws Eng, (1874) 

II. Notes 346 ’lney usually only Met down their names as 
dissentient to a vote. •V* Macaulay Hist. Eng . II. 507 
The authority of the two dissentient lords prevented several 
other noblemen from subscribing the address. s888Giad- 
stone / et. Mr. Ivory 26 Oct., Not only Scotchmen in general, 
but mu h Scotchmen as were at one time dissentient. t8oe 
Daily News 25 Jun. 5/5 Lancashire will have nothing to do 
with dissentient Liberals .. only Sir Hettry James is left to 
keep up the pretence of Dissent ientism in the whole 
county. 

B. sb. One who differs or disagrees in opinion ; 
one who differs from the opinion of the maiority. 

i6ax Br. R. Mount agu Diatribes til. 415 To vililie and 
traduce the Parts and Persons of all Dissentients. itooSirW. 
Jones Charge to Grand Jury, Calcutta to June wks. 1709 

III. 42 When It has been found by a majority of your whole 
number, it is their counsel, which the (fUnemient must not 
disclose. 1823 T. Je» h rson /!>//.( 1830) IV. 373 They would 
have leff, there as here, no dissentients from their doctrine. 
1868 H flfh Real mah xvi. (1876) 439 The voices of dissen- 
tient* were drowned by the predominant shout. 1887 Daily 
News 18 July 5/1 Mr. Glad stone., presses the Dissentients 
with the awkwardness of their position. 

Dissenting, vbl. sb. [f. Dihbknt v. + -ing 
T he action of the vb. Dissent ; a differing in 
opinion ; disagreement. 

1594 Hooker Eccl, Pol. 1. x. | 14 Wherein the one part 
may haue probable cause of dissenting from the other. 1618 
T. Spencer Loguk 50 Difference ix a dissenting betweeue 
the essence of two. 1656 Ft*! ij; k Ch. Hist. 11. ii 99 He Bad 
us to keep the holy Paschal 'lime, Arid count Dissenting fur 
an hainous Crime. 

Dissenting. ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1. Differing or disagreeing in opinion, dissentient ; 
also, f differing in sense, nature, character, etc. 

*S 5 ® Hooper Serrn. Jonas Epist. Wkx. (Parker Soc ) 442 
The which doctrine is catholic.. nothing dissenting, but 
agreeable with the prophets and apostles. 1637 Srpm 
England xxxiii. f 3 whose natures thus dissenting [ax to 
their soil] the Riuer Derwent doth diuide asunder. 176s 
Falconer Shipwr. 1. 433 Dissenting reason strove To tame 
..the kindling flatne of love. 1796 Mors tcAruer. Geog. 1 . 
3-jy A convention .. ratified the toiiMtitution without a dis- 
senting voice, a 1671 Grote Eth. Fragm, ill. (1876) 51 
Each of the dissenting schools of philosophy. 

2. Differing in opinion on religious matters ; 
spec, disagreeing witn the establihhed or prevailing 
doctrines or modes of worship ; nonconformist. 

Dissenting Brethren , a name applied to the five meintiers 
of the Westminster Assembly, 1641-4, who advocated Con- 
gregational principles against the Presbyterian majority. 

. *844 7ml. Ho. Commons 23 Dec , Mr. Matshall deliveicd 
in the Reasons of the Dissenting Brethren against Prcsby- 
terial Government. 1649 in Hart. Misc. ( title 1, The Dis- 
henting Ministers’ vindication of themselves. *71* Ait 10 
Ann c. 2 | 9 A Preacher or Teacher of any Congregation 
of dissenting Protestants. 1766 Kntick London IV, 

The hall room is let out for a dissenting meeting. 1803 
T. Bunting 23 Sept, in Lift( 1859) L x. 181 The Dissenting 
Ministers.. are quite before us Methodists in l these] publi- 
cations. *•43 / } enny Cyil. XXVII. 347 Die chiefs of the 


Independent party in the Assembly were Dr. Thomas Good 
win, Philip Nye, Jeremiah Burroughs, William Bridge, 
and Sidrnch Simpson, often spoken ot an the hhe Dinxcrit 
ing Brethren. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 177 It wa< 
made a crime to attend a dissenting place of worship. 


win, Philip Nye, Jeremiah Burroughs, William Bridge, 
and Sidrnch Simpson, often spoken of an the hhe Dissent- 


ing Brethren. 1I49 Macau lay Hist. Eng. I. 177 It was 
made a crime to attend a dissenting place of worship. 
X>i«M'ntingly, adv. (C prec. + -ly *.] In 
a manner expressing dissent or disagreement. 

t6a8 T. Spencer Loguk 239 Dissenting arguments onely 
are disposed : and dissentingly in the same manner as they 
are disposed in simple Axiomcx. x86a Lever Barrington 
xlvi, Con} ct s shook Ids head dissentingly. 18646V. Words 
789/1 She may consent dissentingly. 

Dissentious (disc nf.i*) , a. Now rare. Also 
6 -oioua, 6-7 -aioua. ff. Dirhknnion, and there- 
fore more etymologically »|>elt dissensions : ace 
•ious. Hut perh. orig. after 0 1\ dissent Lux , * licit a , 
from dissencion , -tion, obs. spellings of dissen- 
sion. There are no other Eng. words in tensions, 
while - entious is frequent, and naturally associates 
this word with dissent , dissentient , etc.] 

Of, pertaining to, or characterized by, dissension 
or disagreement in opinion ; esp. given to dissen- 
sion, discordant, quarrelsome. 

1360 P. Whitemorne tr. Man hi ave Ill's Arte of Warre 
(1573) * 9 *t» The disunited and dixccricloux do agree. 199 1 
Shahs. Pen. 4 Ad. 657 This carry-tale, dissentious jealousy 
. . Knocks at my heart. 1997 Dalryshmlb tr. Leslie's Hut. 
Scotl. x. 442 Tna began to l>e dissensious. *619 G. Sandy*. 
Trav. ill. 306 The two brethren grew . . dissentious about 
the deublon of their purchases. f 1877 Bt ackik Wise Aten 
334 In violent plunges of dissentious rage. 1883-3 Suiapk 
F.ntyt l. Relig. KnemU. I. 354/2 As well fitted for harmonious 
ns for dissenrious action. 

f b. Inclined to differ or dissent in religious or 
ecclesiastical matters. Obs. 

*.*388 Ascham Scholetn. n.(Arb.)93 He . . will presume 
. . in Religion, to haue a dissentious head, or in tne com- 
mon wealth, to haue a factious hart. 1979 Tom&on Cal- 
vm's Seem. Tim. 1033/1 Wc may not marueile if there 1 ** 
discentioux pci sons in y* Churcli, which go about to marie 
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DIS8XVBB, 


nil order. 1676 Life Muggleton in Marl. Mist. I. 610 This 
Muggleton, an obstinate. dissentious, and opposive spirit 

fo. Of things: Differing, at variance, discor- 
dant ; of the nature of dissension. Obs. rare. 

160$ Tryall Chop. iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 332 Since he 
..first iukindlcd this dtshcnsiou* brawle. 184. Chas. 1 . 
A nsw. to Earls Bristol \ Dorset 3 Sc ve rail and farre dif- 
ferent conceptions, yet none dissehtious from Truth. 

t Diaie ntioasly, adv- Obs. rare. [-LY a.] 
In A rftascntioui manner ; with dissension. 

r i6ti Ciiafman Iliad 11 aa No more the Gods dLisentiously 
imploy 'i'heir lugh-hou*'d powers, 

Oisfla*Htism. rare, [f, Dihskft sb. + -IBM.] 
Religious dissent as a system ; nonconformity* 

18 $9 W. Chadwick Life Dt Foe i. 44 The healthy growth 
of Protestant di*»eniism. 

t Di#* 6 ‘ 3 ltiv 6 , < 1 . Obs. rare, [irfeg. f. Dim- 
hknt v. + -1VK,] Inclined to be at discord. 

1817 FrLTiiAM Resolves 1. fed. a 11. ) iv, A Lycr . . U n 
Monster in Nature) for hi* Heart and Tongue, are Incon- 
gruous, and dihsemiue. 

Disftentment (discernment), [f. Djbsknt v . 
+ -ment. «Cf. 1 6th c. F. dissentement , mod.F. 
•intent.] DilTcrencc of opinion, dissenticncc, dissent. 

1690 M Shields faith f. Contend, (1780) 19 In which din- 
sent incut joined several societies. 1893 Gladstone Sf. 
Belfast Pefui. 28 Mar.j This dissentment between the 
sentunent of the propertied class und the national senti- 
ment. 


t Disse*ntory. Obs. rare. [An erroneous form : 
cf. Dkhcent 1 d, and Dkhoknhokl] 

t8<8 Finn irs, Dissentory (old word), a kind of still, 

DUs6*parable, a. rare. [f. Dim- 10 + SfcrA- 
KABi.i..] rfot to be dissevered ; inseparable. 

r 18*5 1 Irddoks Poems, Tornsmond 1. m, Thou in my 
mind, and 1 in thine, shall be, And so di separable to the 
edge Of thinnest lightning. 

t Disafl'parate, v. Obs. rare. [f. 1)18- 5 + 
Separate v.) tram. To separate, dissever. 

1350 Ntcoiui Thtnyd . 222 b, The shyppes that were in 
the myddeste of their batUyle, xemayned nnkedde and dis- 
separated frome those of the two poynctes. 
DifMpiment ^listrpimtnt). Hot. and fool. 
[a. L, dissxtnmcntum that which separates, a par- 
tition, f. aiss/effre (- sipire ) : see Dim* kit.] A 
partition in some part or or^an ; a septum. 

spec. ft. Bat. A partition consisting of the coherent side* 
of adjacent carpels, separating the cells of a syncarpou.s 
ovary or fruit. (Partitions otherwise formed are called 
spurious or false dissepiments.) b. The middle part of 
a lamella of the pileus in hyinenoinycetous fungi :=Tkama. 
O. fool. One of the horizontal plates connecting the vertical 
septa in corals, d. One of the divisions between the body- 
segments of an annelid. 

17*7 Haim'Y vol. II, Dissepiment^ a middle Partition, 
whereby the Cavity of the Fruit is divided into Sorts 01 
Cases or Boxes. 1780 Jas. Lee Introd. Bot . 1. vi. (1776) 14 
The partition*, which divide the capsule into sundry com- 
partments, or cells, dissepiments. 1859 Berkeley C ryptig. 
Bot. 1 95 116 The division of the protoplasm by dissepiments. 
i86x J. R. Grkknk Man. A mm. Kingd., talent. 203 hath 
coralfite has its chambers slightly interrupted by a few 
dissepiments. 1870 Roli.kston Anim. f\fe lai The mus- 
cular dissepiments dividing the body into compartments. 
1870 Bentlkv Bot, S171 In the ovary of the Astragalus a 
spurious dissepiment is also formed. 

Di**apixnental (tlisepimenUU), a. [-AL.] 
Belonging to, or of the nature of, a dissepiment. 
.*•57 Berkeley Cryptog . Bot. f 242. 249 A close cellular 
tissue, in which the passage from aissepimental walls and 
threads is almost imperceptible. 1870 Kolleston Anim. 
Life 126 The muscular dmepimentai walls of the segments. 

T Disse’pt, v. Obs. rare. [f. I*. dissmft- ppl. 
stem of dissKpire to separate, part off, f. Dim- i 
4 * stefTrc {sepit e ) to hedge off, f. stefes a hedge.] 
tr arts. To divide by a partition ; to partition off. 

1637 ’1 'omlinson Renou's Di*p, 347 Certain aculeated cups 
. . dihiepted with little fences, 

DiMepulohred tdissc’pflkwd), ppl. a. rare. 
[Dls- 7 -f Disentombed. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. IX. 464 Like some dis* 
sepulchred half-waken ghost, Slow stretch a wither'd hand. 

1. stem 

so intr. 

to discourse, f. Dim- 1 4 serf re to bind, connect, 
join words, compose.] 

+ 1 . transe To discuss, examine. Obs . 

1813 Cockkram, Dissert , to dispute on matters. 1841 R. 
Brooks Eng, Epiu. 11. ii. 69 Either none beeme to state the 
Question right ; or else, all seem to dissert it. itrx Str\ i k 
Jted. Mew. I. xliii. 330 Thence they descended to dUsctt 
the single life of priests. 

2 . intr. To discourse upon a paiticular subject ; 
to make a dissertation. (Now, affected.) 

1857 Tomlinson Renou's Dis p. 651 We have abundantly 
diverted about the preparation of Medicaments. 1744 
Harris Three Treat . Wks, (1841) 96 A venerable sage . . 
whom once 1 heard disserting on the topic of religion. 175 a 
Chester*. Lett. III. No. 389. 335 It is not amiss .. to be 
nblc to dissert upon the growth and Savour of wines. 1813 
Byron Juan xu, xxxix, ’Tis always with a moral end That 
l dissert. *•85 1 hackkray Newcome* II. 255 Whi!»t George 
is still disserting Clive is drawing. 

Dissertate (drsojte^, v, [f. L. dissertate ppl. 
stem of dissertate to discuss, argue, debate, fre- 
quentative of dissertre to Pimhkbt.J intr. To moke 
a dissertation ; to discourse ; — prec. 2. (Unusual. 

1786 Derrick Lett. (1767) 11 . 39 Why shoula I thus dis- 
sertate to you t 181 1 L Hawkins Ctess «y C.ertr. I. 5 Ihe 


Dissert (diwut), v. [f. 1*. dissert 
of dissertre to discuss, treat, examine 




Brat of these ladies, at thirteen . .can dissertate on the various 
flavors. 1837 Hawthorns Awer. Note- like. (1883)93 He 
had a good many old papers in his desk . . which he pro- 
duced and dissertated upon. 1868 Browning King tp Bit. 
m.270 He dissertated on that Tuscan house. 

Dissertation (duajt^-jan). [ad. L. dissertd- 
tidn-em discourse, disquisition, n. of action f. dis- 
serf tire to Disbektatk.] 

+ L Discussion, debate. Obs. 

x6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, xxii. (R.) As in a certaine 
dissertation had once with Master Chceke it appeared. 1813 
CocKFRAM, Dissertation, a disputing on things. *877 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 111, 27 Paul mentions some who had tumid 
aside . . to unprofitable dissertation or disputation. 1709 
Si rypk Ann. Ktf. I. xi. 137 (They) altogether refused .. to 
engage in further dUsertaUon with them. 

2 . A spoken or written discourse upon or treat- 
ment of a subject, in which it is discussed at length ; 
a treatise, sermon, or the like ; — Discourse sb. 5 . 

, 185* llouhhH Govt. A Soc. Title-p., A Dissertation concern- 
ing Man in his several! habitude* and respects. 1663 IIrydfn 
Life Plutanh 60 Observing this, I made a pause in my dis- 
sertation. * 7 *® Pope Dune. 111. Notes, He compos’d three 
dissertations a week on all subjects. 1783-71 H. Wai.foii- 
Vcrt ue's Attend. Paint. (1786) I. 238 Vermander dedicated 
to Ketel a dissertation on the statues of the ancients. x8ai 
DTshakli Amen. Lit . (1867) 476 Warton has expressly 
written a dissertation on that subject. 1879 Gladstone 
Glean, V. i. 77 Hie sermon is a dissertation, and docs violence 
to nature in the effort to be like a speech. 

Hence DUaerU-tionala., belonging to or of the 
nature of a dissertation ; DiawrU tloniat, one 
who makes a dissertation. 

1844 De Oil scry Logic of Political Economy 36 This 
remark was levelled by the dinsertationist . . (I believe) at 
Riinrdo, 1846 Worckktkr cites Ch. Observ. for Disserta- 
tion it. 1865 Reader No. 113. 234/2 Divtertational, noetic, 
and rhetorical plays. 1866 Spectator 30 Oct. 1 i6a/a The dis- 
serutionai language of so dry a piece of theoretic definition 
as the creed lalJedthe Athanasion. 

Diliertative (di'sajt^itiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
dissertdt - (sec Dissertate) + -ive.] Characterized 
by or given to dissertation. 

i8s8 KEATiNCE 7 >rtr. (1817) I 10 note, It is not requisite 
to lie of a peculiarly dissertative turn. i8<8 H. Miller 
RambL Geol . 407 That dissertativc st>le of nistory . . that, 
for series of facts, substitutes bundles of theories. 

Dissertly, obs. var. of Dibektly. 
Dissertator. [a. I,, dissertdt or a disputant, 
f. dissertare .] One who makes a dissertation, 

*898 C. Boyle On Bent tty's Phataris 114 (R.) Our dis- 
sertator learnedly argues [etej. 1718 Pope lliaa xui. 1037 
note % According to the grave mnnner of a learned disxertatur. 
1849 TaiPs Mag. XVI. 789 How could I break up this con- 
clave of dis&ertators T 

DilMrvo (dissd*4v), v. [f. Dim- 6 + Skkve v. 
Cf. F. desservir 1 to clear a tabic* (whence our 
sense 2 ), 4 to do any one a bad turn * ; It. diservirt 
to serve ill, 'to vnaerve* (Horio).] 

1 . iratts. To do the coutiary of to serve; to serve 
badlv, to tlo an ill turn to. 

x8>a-«9 Rushw. Hist. Colt. (1639) 1 * 2 ^3 1 'hc Earl of Bristol 
did reveal unto his late Majesty, .in what sort the said Duke 
had disserved him and abused his trust. 1637 Laud S/. 
Mar-ChawS. 13 June 55 Nor hath any Kings Qiappell any 
Prerogative . . above any ordinary Church to dis-serve God 
in by any Superstitious Rites. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VIII. is, I have fulfilled your commands: and, 

I hope, have not dis-served my friend with^ou. 1874 Pusey 
Lent . Serm. 69 He ended in deadly opposition to God, dis- 
serving God as greatly as he could. 

2 . To remove the * service ’ from (a table). 

1818 Mary A. Schimmelpenninck tr. Lancelots TourAlet 
I 17 The table is served nml disserved in the name manner. 
Di»»ervio©^li* 85 Mvis\ 4 A [f.DiB-o T S kkvick; 
cf. F, disservice (16th c. in Littre), It. diservizio , 
4 a bad sendee, a shrewd turne, an ill office* 
(Horio).] The contrary of service ; the rendering 
of an ill service or ill turn ; injury, detriment. 

1599 S andys Europe* Spec. (163a) 109 To ioync with them 
in preysing the Crcatour of the world, is no better than dis- 
seruice to nU Maiestic. 173a Berkeley Serm. toS . P. G. 
Wks. III. 350 The making religion a notional thing hath 
been of infinite disservice. <* *754 Fikldino Fathers v. ii, 

It is not of any disservice to the Voung lady. 185a J. H. 
Newman Scope Univ. Educ. 413 That institution did both 
service and disservice to the ethical teaching of Catholicism. 

b. With a and //* An ill service or ill turn ; an 
injury. 

1811 Cotgr , Desscrvue, a disseruice, ill office, misdeed. 
163s Strafford in Browning Life (1891) 301 Since I cam 
heather. I hauc hcarde of many msscruices, but not any one 
seruice he hath paid backe vino the Crowne. 1781 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy III. i. My unde Toby’s wish did Dr. Slop a dis- 
service which his heart never intended. 1851 L. Hunt Seer 
(1864) 9 Among the disservices rendered us by fortune, 
Disservice, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] tram. To 
render an ill service to ; to disserve, to injure. 

*839 Whittock Bk. 7 , m^>/(i842) 359 Mr. Tinffry ..has 
thusbeen disserviced ; . portions of his work purloined. 

Disse*rviceable, {f. Dim- 8 t Siuvice- 
able, after prec. sb.] Tending to do disservice ; 
unhelpful, hurtful, detrimental 
1644 J* Goodwin innoc. Triumph. (1643) 93 [They) are. .in 
their natures dlsserviceable unto the common peace. 1710 
Norris Chr. Prod. vii. 311 True sound Philosophy . . is no 
way disserviceablc, but very assistant to Religion* 1817 
Col t brooke Algebra 199 Its presence in that multiplication 
would be highly dbservtceable. 

Ilencc !>!•••’ rrio«»bleuegB, the quality of being 


disserriceable ; XHsM a rrlo«»b 2 j > adv. t in a disser- 
vices ble manner ; not serviceably. 

S835J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virgin 184 Hindered 
by .the dioserviceableneos of his owne horses, a 1870 H ackkt 
A bp, Williams 11. (1692) 17 I did nothing dUxervkcably 
to your majesty, or the duke. 1878 Norris Coil. Misc. (1899) 
294 All action being for some End . . its aptness to be com- 
manded or forbidden, must be founded upon its serviceablc- 
ness or disserviceableness to some end. 

Diasese, obs. form of Dxckabb, Disease. 
Dissessor, obs. form of Disseisor. 

Dissate, var. of Dissite a* Obs. 
t Diwe'ttle, V. Obs. [Dm- 6 ] tram. To 
undo the settled condition of; to unsettle, disturb. 

*835 R. Bolton Covtf AJft. Const. (1640) 906 Did the 
sacred sence of those Divine Oracles dissettle thy noble 
faculties. 1859 in Burtons Diary (1828) IV. 442 These 
|x>pu)ou!» places « . arc . . mut h dissettled by that unruly sect of 
people called Quakers. 1698 Relat , Earth ? . Lima (1748) 
33a The Country being broken all to pieces and dlssettled. 
Hcncc Disarmed pfl. a . ; Dlssettledxiess. 

H. More Myst. Into. 11. 11. ii. 465 Whose minde (isj 
. .distracted by the . . unavoidable dissc tiled ness in incredible 
. . opinions. *874 H ickma n Quinquart . Hist. {^6. 3) 92 There 
is usually something of disorder cleaving to the best things 
that are done in disscttled times* 

DiBM'ttlement. [f. prec. + -mekt.] The 
action of disscttling ; the fact of being dlssettled : 
f a. Disturbance, unsettlement Obs. b. Dislodge- 
ment or ejection from one*s settled abode or place. 

1854 Cfomwiml Sp. Dissol. Partt. 33 Subjecting u* to 
Dissettlement in every Parliament. 1888 H. Monk Div. 
Dial 111. ii. (1713) 182 margin. His Relapse into Dissettle- 
ment of Mina. aoSo Masson Milton VI. 11. i. 232 The dis- 
settlement of so many families, the breaking of old links. 

Dissever (dis e*vw), v. Forms : 3-5 desevir, 
3-6 desever, 5 desevyr, deoeuer ; 4- dissever 
(4-5 dess-, 4 6 disc-, 5-6 dysc-, dyss-, 4-5 -evir, 
5-6 -evyr, 6 -iver, -ivir, -yfer). [a. AF. deseverer f 
den evo cr> OF. dessevrer, desevrer \ dis severer) ( 1 oth 
c. in Godef.), mod.F. (techn.) desscuvreri— L. disse- 
fardre, f. Dm- 1, 5 +separdre to Separate.] 

1 . traits. To separate (a peison or thing from 
another or from a body, two or more things from 
each other); to divide, disjoin, sever, part, disunite. 

c 1150 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 31 purch scab nis 
nacht man and wyman deseuird fram manne* felarede. 138a 
Wvclif i Chron. xxv. 1 [Thei] descucreden than in to the 
servyce the sonys of Asaph, c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 
149 Pissemyrcs .. disseuerez be fyne gold fra pe vnfyne. 
c 1450 Mirour Valuation 2^54 When that his body and sawle 
with the crossc disseueryd. 154 1 Act 33 Hen. VIH % c. 31 
heading^ Disseueringe the bi*hoprick of Chester, .from tne 
iuiisdictiou of Canturbury. 1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle vii. 
Wks. 1844 I. 1 17 The kernel lieth mixed among the chaff, and 
afterward are they dissevered asunder with the fan or windle. 
*595 Sh AKb. John 11. i. 388 Disseuer your vnited strength*. 
x88x H. More Exp. Dan. 1. 6 A Stone cut out without hands, 
no man with Axe or Gavelock dissevering it. 1605 Ld. 
Pres ion Boeth. v. 224 Mankind must of necessity .. dc dis- 
severed and disjoined from its Good. 1711-14 Pote Rape 
Lock 111. 153 The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head for ever and for ever ! xSay Lytton 
Pelham 1 vii. The difference in our politics had of late much 
dissevered us. 1877 Farrar Days of Youth xix. 179 , 1 have 
dissevered them from their context 

2 . To divide into parts. 

ct 400 Destr . Troy 1602 Thurgh myddis )>t..toune meuyt 
a watcit And disseuert j>e Cite. 1417 Searchers Verdicts 
in Surtees Misc . (1890) ix Chosen be the assent of partys 
for to dissevir a grounde of a tenement .. betwtx the Dene 
and Chipitre..of the ta party, and the Maistre and Frere* 

. . on the other party. 1371 Digoks Pantom. u. xxi. Pi a. 
The . . Poll ygoni urn, which you shall diuide by the number 
of partes, whervnto ye would disseuer it '12x845 Hood 
Public Dinner ii, A goose that is oldish— At carving not 
clever— You're begged to dissever. >554 J. Scoffekn in 
Or Vs Circ . Sc. Chem* 3 This mass may be dissevered into 
smaller parts. 

f b* To break up, dissolve or disperse (a com- 
bination). Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 234 He that thoughte to dissever 
The compaignie of hem for ever. 1815 J. Stephens Satyr. 
Ess . 68 The very name of Crumwell was able to dissever 
insurrections. 

3 . a. reft. To separate, part from each ,* f to 
divide or disperse themselves. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vnt. 757 A thousand archaris .. 
Dmeueryt thaim araang the tuj party. >501 P lampion 
Corr, 156 We have desevered us. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 
87 They did many . .famous actcs. ,and many mo had like to 
have bene done, if they had not dissevered themselves 
b. intr. To separate, part, go asunder, depart. 
c 1388 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prof. 4 T. 322 That futur 
temps hath maad men disseuere . . from a! pat cuere they 
hadde. c xaaa Hoccleve Learn to die 404 1 o peraeuere In 
vicious lyt,& from it nat disseuere. c 1430 Pilgr. LyfMan- 
hode it. fix. (1889) 98, 1 sygh that my wey disseucredc and 
deported in twey weyes. 1588 Grafton Chron. II. 75 
Neither he nor his sonne, should recede or dissever from 
Pope Alexander. x8ai G. Sandys Ovists ■ Met. vm. (1626) 
160 Where His shields disseuer, thrusts his deadly speare. 
x8ao Siielley Ode Lib. x, As light may pierce the clouds 
when they dissever In the calm regions of the orient day t 
Hence 2>io»t*rering vH. sb. and ppl a . 
ci 470 Henry Wallace vji. 557 Our disseueryng 1 wald na 
Sotheroune saw. 1538-7 Starkey Let. Hen. VI l! in 
England p.\x t To thys dyssyferyng . . schal neucr succede 
the brech of chrystyan charyte. 16x0 Holland Camden's 
Brit . 1, 377 Pleasant.. Islets lye dispersed by the sundry 
disseuerings of waters, a i8ea Shelley Pr. Whs. (1880) 
111. 57 I’heir dissevering and tyrannical institutions. 
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DIS8EVBR. 


[f. Dissever 


+ lMlNTiVi sb. Obs. ratt. [f. prec. vb.] The 
act of dissevering ; severance. 

*8b8 Dunbar Poems vi. ta Semper ibi ad re man end urn, 
Qtthill domisday, without disseuar. 
wHTinsed (dise'vdr&ns). Forms : ice 
prec. vb. [a. OF. aessevrance, etc. (Godcf.), f. 
dessevnr to Dibsevkr : see -anck.] The action 
or fact of dissevering or separating ; separation. 

cij74 Chaucer Troytus in. 1375 (14*4) That I wa* bom 
alias what me is wo. That day 01 vs mot make desseuer- 
aunce. 1461 Bury Wills (Camden) so A deseueraunce maad 
of stoon walovir the cntre, to parte the Util botrie vnder the 
aresys.. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. (1635) 86 To ex- 
tinguish the cause of falling of the disseverance, or breach. 
183a Fraser* s Mar. VI. 37jr The disseverance of Belgium 
and Holland should be considered as matter of history. 
DilWTtntiou (diseveiv'-Jan). [f. Dimskvkk 
+ -ATIOW.1 «* prec. 

16. . Cent. Knotles’ Hist. Turks 1434 E. (L.) Both will be 
the clearer by the disseveration. slag O'Connell in Hist. 
Europe in Anu. Reg. 127/1, I want no disseveration ; but I 
want, and must have, a repeal of that cursed measure which 
deprived Ireland of her senate, ilia A. C. Lyall Asiatic 
Stud. $ This process is in India continually interrupted., 
bythe religious element of disseveration. 

Dissevered (dise*vwd),///. a. [f. as prcc. + 
-ED i.l Separated, disunited, divided. 

1471 KirLVY Com/. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 144 Of dys- 
severyd quatytes a Copulacyon. 1583 Stanymukst Aenets 
11. (Arb.) 64 If Gods eternal thee last di&seuered offal Of 
Troy determyn too burnc. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 
Iv. § to They were a Nation apart and dissevered. 1793 
Coleridge Lines in Manner Spenser 13 With thoughts of 
my dissevered Fair ingrost. 183$ Browning Paracelsus 11. 
Wks. (1880) 65 Are we not halves of one dissevered world ? 
+ b. Math . -Discrete 3. Obs. 

160s Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. viii. fi 2. 31 The one handling 
uuantitie continued, and the other disevered. 1634 Z. Coki. 
Logic k (1657) 29 Quantity is either continued, as greatness* : 
dissevered, as number. 

Dissaverment (dise'vaimcnt). [f. as prec. + 
-ment ; cf. obs. F. dessevrement (Godef.).j The 
action or process of dissevering; disseverance. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. R hem. N. T. (1618) 619 Wc 
uphold the difference of Minister and people by greatt r 
railes and disHCvernicnu of discretion both in calling and 
gifts. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose vi, 1 could no more con- 
sent,, than the woman in the judgement of Solomon to the 
disseverment of the child. 1849 Murchison St/uria xiii. 
227 Those disseverments which mark the separation of the 
Iajwer from the Upper Coal. 1887 M iss O'H anlon Unfore- 
seen xxxviii, Since the day of their wretched dissevcrmetit. 

Disseyte, -eyue, obs. ff. Deceit, Deceive. 
Disaeyvaunt, var. of Deceivant a. Obs . 
c <4So Bk. Curtasye 208 in Babees Bk. 30s Inswcte wordis 
he nedder was closet, Duscyuaunt euer and mysloset. 

Dissha-dow, diaoa dow, v. rare . [Dm- 

7 a.] irons. To free from shadow or shade. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Vid. xlii, Soon a* he againc 
<li shadowed is, Restoring the blind world his blemish't sight. 
>»73 A. & P. Cary Memorial 107 For out of heaven no 
bliss —Disshadowed lies, like this. 

t Dissha*ps, disha*ps, v. Obs. rare. [f. «//-, 
Dis- 6 + Shape v. ; cf. misshape.'] traits. To put 
out of shape, disfigure. 

is 83 Harsnrt Serm. Esek. (1658) 131 Who so dixhapes or 
defaces that Image . . it is Capital*, a matter of life and Death. 
Disshe, obs. form of Dish. 

Dissheath* (d is ( Jrff ) , v. rare. Also diaheat he. 
[f, Dis- 6 4 * Sheathe t'.] trans. To draw out of 
a sheath ; to unsheathe. (Also intr. for rejl ) 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 111. Iv. 8 3 Cambyse*’ sword 
dis-sheatbinff' pierced his owne thigh. 1840 Browning bor- 
dello 1. 274 Like the great palmer- worm. .So fed Sordello, 
not a shard dUheathca. 

Disaheviled, obs. form of Dishevelled. 
t Disshi*p, v. Obs. rare . [f. Dis- 6 + Ship v.] 
trans. To remove from a ship. 

1557 Instr. Mariners Russia in Hakluyt (1886) III. 164 
The Captaine.. shall., disxh ip any artificer.. or apprentice 
out of the Primrose into any other of the three ships. 

t Diishivsr, v. Obs. Also 6 dis [f. Dis- 1 + 
Shiver v.] trans. To shiver in pieces ; to shatter, 
b, intr. To become shattered, fail to pieces. 

x$86 W. Wkbbk Eng. Poe trie (Arb.) 50 Shielded dUhyuer- 
{ng crack e. 1998 Spenser F. Q. iv. 1. 21 All within. .There 
were..t>isshivcred spearee, and shields ytorne in twaine. 
a iMB Mede Rent . Apoc . x. Wks. (i6ja) lit. 600 The Empire 
flourishing under one Monarch, not tailing or disshivering. 

Disahort: see Dishort. 

Dillhrond (disijrftu’d), v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 
7 a + Shroud v. or sb.] trans. To deprive of a 
shroud ; Jig. to unveil, expose. 

1577 Stanyhvrst Deter. Irel. 11. in Holinshed (1587) 1 . 15 
As his negligence shall be In the one dis*hrow(d)e<l t so his 
slanderous judgement maie be in the other reversed. 1868 
Browning Ring 4- Bk. x. 2x25 Like a ghost disshrouded, 
white the sea. 

Diwidenca (di*fid£na). [ad. L. dissidenlia , 
f. dissidere to sit apart, disagree, f. Dis- 1 + sederc 
to sit : see -rncr. So in mod.F.] Disagreement 
(in opinion, character, etc.) ; difference, ament. 

1898 Blount Glossogr Dittldence * discord or displacing. 
1775 Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. III. 53 But the religion 
most prevalent in our northern colonies Is a refinement on 
the principle of resistance : it is the dissidence of dissent ; 
and the protestantfem of the protestant religion. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Pkiloot Comte (1887) ll. S9» I*> *h« saences there ih 
less dissidence, but there Is the same absence of any general 


doctrine* »«* Geo, Eliot Romola tit. xxxll, That di**i- 
deuce between inward reality and outward seeming. 1874 
Green Short Hist viii. | 7. 339 Among the farmers .. 
dissidence of every type had gained a firm foothold. 1891 
Times 24 Feb, 9/5 Dissenting for the mere pleasure of dissi- 
dence. 

t Di'llidoncy. Obs. rare . [f. as prcc.: see 
-bncyJ -prec. 

1870 Conclave wherein Clement VI It was eiei ted Pope 
3 1 ne Cardinals , .(were it either dissidency, or jealousie, or 
anv other passion) were extreamly divided. 

plBBidBIlt (di'sident), a. and sb. [ad. L. dis * 
sident-cm, pr. pple. of dissidere : see Dissidknck, 
Cf. F. dissident (16th c. ; adm. by Acad. 1798).] 

A. adj. Disagreeing or differing (in opinion, char- 
acter, etc.); at variance, different. Const, from. 

* *534 tr * Hot. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 257 These 
thinges are not altogether dissident from the trewthe. 1531 
Robinson tr. More’s Utop. it. (Arb.) no Scalr}*elie so farre 
borne vs .. as our life and maners be dissident from their*. 
1817 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 281 A forme of prayer dissident 
from the common. *837 Carlyle hr. Rev. 1 1 1 . vi. vit. (187^) 
241 The dissident Armed-Forces have met. 1863 W. G. Pal- 
gras e Arabia I. 212 in most respects so dissident from 
the Wahhubee sectarians. 1890 Lowell Latest Lit. Ess. 
j (1892) 97 Men . . dissident . . in other respects, were agreed 
in resenting these impediments. 

b. Dissenting in ecclesiastical matters. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. til. ^.(1872) 101 Whereby com»* 
Dissident ejected Priests; unconquerable Martyrs accord- 
ingto some,., chi caning Traitors according to others. 

B. sb. One who disagrees ; a dissentient. 

178 o H. Walpole Let to //. S. Conway 15 July, Some 
maybe seized by the dissidents, and whole pi o vinces lx; 
torn from the crown. 1826 Scott Rev. Kemble’s Ltfc 
(1849) 153 The scruples of such dissidents from public 
opinion are real. 1886 C>. Ailkn Darwin vii. 120 The 
] maqic of his name silenced the derisive whispers of the 
| dissidents. 

b. One who dissents from the established or 
I dominant form of religion ; a dissenter. 

! 1790 {title), An Address to the Dissidents of England on 

| their late Defeat. 1809 Syd. Smith IVks. (1859) 1 . 164/1 
He did defend and support it ; and did persecute all divu- 
• dents from its doctrine. 1833 Mjlman La/. Chr. IV. 294 
1 Leonists, Speronists, and dissidents of all other descriptions 
were incapable of holding places of honour. 1874 Green 
| Short Hist. viii. | 7. 538 Against dissidents from their own 
system, the Presbyterians were as bitter as Laud himself. 

O. spec. Under the kingdom of Poland, the name 
(L. dissidentes ) given to Protestants, members of the 
Greek Church, and other Christians, not of the 
established Roman Catholic Church. 

1788 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 11/2 Nothing could be 
granted to the dissidents ; not even the toleration of their 
worship. 1767 Chester k. Lett. 5 May, I have a great 
opinion of the cogency of the controversial arguments of 
the Rusxian troops in favour of the Dissidents. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist . Lit. ii. 11. § 14 In the Polish diets the dissi- 
dents, as they were called, met their opponents with vigour 
and success. 

Dissidiousness, var. Desidiounnehn, Obs. 
f DPssidy. Obs. rat e. Tad . L. dissidi • um (now 
held to be error for disciaium), f. dissidere ; ace 
Dissidence.] Disagreement, difference. 

1837 Tomlinson Renon’s Disp. 281 Barbarism in speech 
doth not so much move me, as their dissidy in the very 
thing. 

DlMight (disaoi t, disai t). [f. Dis- 9 + Sioht j//. 
This form is more in accordance with analogy than 
the synonymous 1 )esiuht.] Something unpleasant 
to look upon, an unsightly object, an eyesore. 

c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (r888) 148 It would be., no 
dissiftht to y grace of y Streets. *8ai Southey V is. 0/ 
Judgm. Pref., This is noticed as merely a distught, and of 
no moment. «#79 Sir G. G Scott Led. Archit. I. 234 
Suflicient extension of abutment could not be obtained 
without inconvenience or dUsight. 1881 Mrs. A. K. Ellin 
bytvestra II. 34 (He] pulled down a picturesque old church 
to replace it by a regular and commodious dissight. 

Dia-sl'ghted,/;*/. a. [Dis- 6.] *«Uw8iGHTEn. 

18 m$ Sport. Mag. XVI. 238/2 That the course be deemed 
to end . . where one or both dogs get dis-sighted. (Cf, ibid. 
268/a If one or both dogs be unsighted.] 

Di*si‘glltly, a. rare. ^ Unhightly. 

.*777 T. Campbell Sure. S . Irel. 104 Everything dis- 
sightly is . . screened from the view. 1834 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. XV. 11, 474 These make a turf look very dissightly. 

t Dissigni'llcative.o- Obs.-* [Dis- io.l 
*7»i Bailey, Dis significative* that serveth to signify 
something different from. 

t DiMi'lienc*. Obs. [see Dissiliint and 
-encr .1 The action of springing asunder, 

*65® Phillimi, Dissi lienee y a leaping or bounding up and 
down, a falling asunder. 17a! Bailey, Dlstilienee . a leaping 
down from off a place, or from one place to another : Abo 
a leaping asunder. 

XhMllianoy (dissi liensi). rare, [see next 
and -ENCT,] The quality of being dissilient ; 
tendency to spring asunder, lit. and fig 
1 88 * -3 A P . Peabody in Schaflf Encyct. nelig. Knowl. 
III. 1747 Not only dissent, but strong dlssiUency was 
almost unanimously expressed by the Unitarian clergy. 
Diggilient (dissi*Ii8nt), a. [ad. l+dissilicnt-cm, 
pr. pple. of dissiltre to leap or spring asunder, fly 
apart, f. Dlfl- 1 + satire to leap.] Leaping asunder, 
springing apart ; spec, in Dot. bursting open with 
force, as do some ripe capsules. 

I8j8 BLOtmT Glossogr Dissilient , leaping down ofT a 
place, or hither and thither. 1793 T. Martyn Lang. Bot. % 


Dhsilieus perieesr/tum. a dissilient, bursting or elastic 
pericarp or fruit. 183* W. pMiLure Mt. biuai 1. 120 Na- 
ture sprang Oft times oiksilienft from her destined course. 

t Disgui'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. dis si - 
lire to leap asunder : cf. prec* and L. saiitio a leap- 
ing.] A leaping or springing apart ; a bursting. 

two Bovik blew Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxvil. sis The Dis- 
hilition of that Air was so great, that the smatr Viol seem'd 
to be full of Milk. 1889 — Contu. New K*p. 11. ( 1682) 166 
1 be Glass broke . . and made a great noise at its dissilitioti 
1883 — Efietts 0/ Mot. Suppl. 143 The dlssilition depended 
chiefly upon the peculiar texture of the Glass. 

Dissimilar (dUi’mil&j), a. (sb.) Also 7-8 dii- 
aimular. [f. Dis- 10 + Similar : cf. F. dissi mi- 
la ire (PanS, i6lh c.\ L. dtssimitis unlike.] 

Not similar or alike; different in appearance, 
properties, or nature ; unlike. Const, to (leas often 
front, rarely with.) 

Disstmiiar whole (Logic), a whole comix>sed of hetero- 
geneous part*. Dissimilar parts (in old A ««/.), organs of 
the body composed of various 'similar parts’ or tissues. 
OpDoscd to Conkimilan 

ini Bunion Anat. Met. 1. 1 . it. iv, DLsimular parts are 
those which wee call Otganuall. 183a Sherwood. 1 he dis- 
similar parts of the body, its Parties disstmtlaires du 
u>rps (not in Cotgr. 1611]. 1830 Stanley Hist. Philos. 

(1701) 166 Heterogeneous , consUi of dUsimular pails. 1705 
Ciieyne Philos. Prim. Reiig . 1. xxiv. (1715) 47 A* wed 
may the Ray be supposed to be dissimilar to tne body of 
the Sun. 1777-81 Johnson L. P. t Addison Wks. III. 87 
A poetical simile is the discovery of likeness between two 
actions, in their general nature dissimilar. 180a Mrs. K. 
Parsons Myst. Visit ti. r 54 A wish of her own dissimilar 
with any expressed wish of his. i8ip W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rnt. LXXXIX. 78 Shoit lucubrations, not dU»imilar fiom 
those of the Spot ta for. 1848 C Bronte J. Eyre xii, A new 
picture . . it was dissimilar to all the others hanging there 
1876 Humphreys Coin-Colt. Man. yi. 69 An entirely new 
style of coinage, which, .was. dissimilar from the Roman 
t b. Hot. Applied to the cotyledonary or ecc< 1 - 
leaves of a plant, as being unlike in form to the latct- 
dcveloned ordinary leaves. Obs . 

I 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. 1 . ^ 42 These Dissimilar 
I leaves, for the most part Two, which first spring up, and 
me of a different shape from those that follow, being the 
vciy I/obeM of the heed. 1711 Baiikv, Dissimilar harts 
(with Botanists) are the two first leave* of a Plant. 

B. as sb. (in //.) Dissimilar things. 

»«54 Z Cork Logi<k (1657) 20a Dissimilar* are wont 
chiefly to deserve explication. 17*7 31 l*«e DiMiMiLh). 
1869 G ouldurn Purs. Holiness viii. 67 If the dissimilars be 
not related to one another. 

Hence t DUalmllanittg . « next. 

1717 Bailey vol. II, D is si m Harness* unlikencs*. 
Bifttimilarity (disimil.x rlti). [f. prcc. offer 
Similarity : cf. F. dissimilarity.] Dissimilar 
quality or nature ; unlikeness, difference ; also, an 
instance of thi», a point of difference. 

1705 Cheynk Philos . Prim . Rehg. I. xxiv. (1715) 40 The 
acquired principle of dUsimilarity must repel these Being* 
.. Irom their centre. 1806 Syd. Smith Ale mi. Sk Mot. 
Phtlos. (1850) 383 From their areat dissimilarity with tho*e 
which preceded them. 1841 Elphinstonk Hist . Ind. I. 97 
Difference of habits and employments is. - sufficient to create 
ns great a dissimilarity as exists between the Bramin and the 
Sddra. 1830 F. Fysii in Sou rg eon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxi. 6 
Their dissimilarity to the Egyptians appears at the first view. 
188a Farrar Early Chr. 1 . to 6 It is vain to talk about dif- 
ference of subject . . as furnishing any explanation of these 
dissimilarities. 

Diilimilarly (disLmilaJli), adv. [f. Djahi- 
milar 4 - -ly v.] in a dissimilar or unlike manner ; 
differently. 

a 1770 Smart Hop Garden 1. (R.) Chalky sides With ver- 
dant shrubs dissimilarly gay. 1869 jf. T. Sprague in Eng. 
Mali. 31 Dec. 341/1 Substances dissimilarly electrified at- 
tract each other. 

t Dioi milary , a. (sb.) Obs. [f. Din- 10 + 
SiMiLARY.] Diisimilar, unlike ; heterogeneous. 

18*4 F. White Reply Fisher 176 Similarie and dissiinilarie 
parLs make but one bodic. 1641 French D 1 st til, v. (i6si) 
»<j 9 It appears there are dissimilar)' ports in water. »86o 
R. Coke Power y bubj. 58 A body compounded of hetero- 
geneous and dissimilary parts. 

B. as sb. Dissimilar sb. 

x86i Fkltham Resolves (ed. 8) it. Ixxxi, In dissimilnries, 
there is a kind of natural contest that hinders all Prosperity. 
DUsimilatfr (disi'mil^t), v. rare. [f. Dm- 4 
4 L. simil-is like, after Assimilate.] a. tram. 
To make unlike, b. intr. To become unlike. 

1841 Gatlin N. Amer. Imi. (1844) II. lviii. 231 It i* far 
easier . . for distinct tribe*, or language^ grouped and used 
j together, to assimilate than to dissimilate. 1878 Doum 
, Grimm’s L. vi. 44 T he habit . . of continually substituting 
} s l for the / which they as continually hear about them, 
induces in their mind what I shall venture to cull a ' Dis- 
Emulating Sentiment'. 

Dis similat ion (dUimil^ /ati). [n. of action 
f. prec., after assimilation .1 The action of making, 
or process of becoming, unlike : opp. to Assimila- 
tion. spec. a. Phi lot. The differentiation of two 
identical sounds occurring near each otherin a word, 

1 by change of one of them, as in It. pdtgrino from 
J^at. peregrinus. b. Biol. Destructive metabolism ; 

I kataDolism : opp. to Assimilation 4. 

i In quot. 1830, used for the preparation of two dissimilar 
I sets of papers, to be presented to either belligerent, a* 

I needed. 

! .1830 Galt Lenvrie T. 11. v. (1849) 57 His misfortune might 
be . . owing to the dudmffaiiou of the ship's papers. 1874 
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OI88IMILATIVB. 

Swkki Eng. Sounds 13 Dissimilation , . by which two iden- 
tical sounds are made unlike, or two similar sounds are 
made to diverge. 1885 Stallyhkasb He hut IV a mi. Pi. 4 
A mm. 476 The modern Latin languages felt . . the need of 
dissimilation. 

Diisi'milative, a - Alter prec. and assi- 
milative : sec -m..] Tending to or causing dis- 
similation : sfXi. in Biol, katabolic. 

In recent Diets, 

Difttisnile (disnnili), sb. [a. L. dissimile , neut, 
of dissimilis unlike ; after 81 MILK.] The opposite 
of ‘simile’; a comparison setting forth tne dis- 
similarity of things ; a comparison or illustration 
by contrast : see Dissimilitude a. 

168* l*ee Disnimilikh 165^]. 17*7751 Chambers Cycl., 
Dissimilitude, or Dissimiti, 111 rhetoiic, etc., an argu me ot, 
wherein, from dissimilar, or unlike things, other dissimilar* 
.ire deduced. 1806 H N. Coleridge ll'est India 179 No 
more to be tompured to the lust .. than I to^Hcrcules, u 
meeting house to a church, Westminster to Eton, or any 
other equally npprouriute dissimile. 

Dissimile, -ill, etc., var. ff. Dihsimulk v. Obs. 
tDilli'miliait sb. pi. Obs. none e-unl. [ad. 
L. dissimilia unlike things, neut. pi. of dissimilis 
unlike.] Unlike things ; 4 dissimilar* \ 

1659 O. Walker Oratory vi. 63 margin, Pi»*imtlic* [168a 
disentitle*] and Contraries, expressed .. By Disjunction. 

Diilimilituda (diaimilitiwd). [ad. L. dissi- 
militude unlikeneas, difference, dibsimilarity, f. dis- 
similis unlike : see -TUDK.l 

1 , The condition or quality of being unlike ; un* 
likeness, difference, dissimilarity ; diversity. 

155a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 682/4 There i* *pei ialt 
dissimilitude betwene the sina^oge and y church. 1564 
Brief Exam. ♦ * * iv, Dissimilitude of life and iliucrsitio 
of nianers. . 1697 tr. Burger stint ns his Logit 1. xxi. 84 Dis- 
similitude in a diversity cither in muility or passion. 1764 
Ri- in Inquiry v. viii. Wks. 1 . 131/a The colours are per fa tly 
distinguishable, and their dissimilitude is manifest. 1876 
J. H. Newman Hist. &k. II. 1. iii. 50 It often happens that 
men of very dissimilar talents . . are attracted together by 
their very dissimilitude. 

b. with a and //. An instance of dissimilarity. 
X594 Hooker Eat. Pol. Prcf. ii. § a Whereupon crew 
marvellous great dissimilitudes. 164a Howrll Lor. Tray. 
(Arb) 30, I knoivc Nature delights and triumphs in dis- 
similitudes. 1759 Johnson Kasselas xxviii, New impres- 
sions .. might wear away their dissimilitudes by long co- 
habitation. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home, Leamington 
Spa (1879) 5j Such places .. bloom only for the summer- 
season, and offer a thousand dissimilitudes even then, 

1 2 . Rhct. A figure of speech in which a com- 
parison is made by contrast. Obs . 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poe sis iii. xlx. (Arb.) 328 The Tuskan 
I Kiel vseth this Resemblance, inuring as well by Dissimili- 
tude as Similitude. x6o8 T. Spencer Logit k 128 This that 
I haue sayd . . is sufficient to shew the . . v*e of similitudes, 
and dissimilitudes. 1606 Phillips, Dissimilitude , unlike- 
ness, whence a Form ot Speech is so called wherein diver* 
things arc compared in a diverse Quality. Iscc 

Dissimile]. 

t Diafti’mulablft, a. Obs . - ° [f. I., dissimul- 
ate to dissemble + -ble.] That may be dissembled. 
*7«7 in Bailey vol. II. 

f Jsis*i*mill&nce. Chiefly Si. Obs. Also 
-simil-, -symil-. [ad. It. dissimuLintia a dissem- 
bling, f. dissimuldre : see Dissimule and -anck.] 
Dissembling, dissimulation. 

,« 5 o 8 Dunbar Cold Targe 18a Quhen Venus had persatiit 
this rebute, Dissymilance sc ho bad go mak persute. 15x3 
Douglas AEneis iv. vi. 49 With diautmilance wenyt thow, 
wnfaithfull wycht, Thow mycht haif hid fra me *a fals a 
flycht. 1530 Lynoesay Test. Pa/yngo 617 Dissimi lance, 
flattry, nor fals reporte. 1596 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. x. 417 That al sal weil vndentand his wil to be naiket 
and hair ol ony couerin^ of dixsimulancc towards the King. 
17*7 Bailey vol. II, Dissimntance , dissembling. 

Diasimular, obs. form of Dissimilak. 

+ Diaaimulate, a. Obs . Also 5 -ait, 6 -at, 
dUirailate. [ad. L. dissimtihiLtis , pa. pple. of 
dissimuldre : sec next.] Dissembled, leigned, pre- 
tended, 

t 1450 Hknryson Mor. Fab. 17 This feinxet Foxe, false 
ami dissimulate. 1333 4 -I ct 35 Hen. VI i l , c. 13 Fals 
feined & dissimulate fables, *556 J . H eyw ood Spider 6* F. 
Ixiii. 41 Fayrc disimilate show. 163a Lmu.ow Trait, iv. 145 
By his dissimulate behaviour^ he crept in favour with Chris, 
tians. ,1653 R. Baillie Dissuasive Viud. (1655) aj (He] 
speaks in a dissimulate and prevaricating way. 

Ilencc f Dlsii mulataljr adv . ; + Dlaatmulate- 
naaa. 

X549 Cam//. Scot. xx. 183 ?e sal be recompenait . . for 301 tr 
a*tuce dissymilitnes. *558 J. Heywood Spider 4- F. xxxiii. 
34 The butterfly spake ms thoughte . . Thant (1. e. the ant] 
contrary talked dissimilately. 

Dissimulate (disumi/ 71 Ft), V. [f. L. dis si- 
tu ulat- ppl. stem of dissimularc : see Dissimulk, 
Rare bef. the end of x8th c. ; not in J., T., nor Webster 
>8a8 ) 

1 1 . trans. To pretend not to see, leave unnoticed, 
pass over, neglect. Obs. rare. 

a 1533 Ld. Bernfrs Gold. Bk. M, A are l, ix. (R.) That a] 
thyng be forgiuen to theim that be oldc and broken, and to 
theim that be yonge and lusty to dissimulate for a time, and 
nothyn* to be forgiuen to very yong children. 

2 . To conceal or disguise under a feigned ap- 
pearance ; to dissemble. * 

x6xo Br. Carihon Juried. 304 Frederick .. being taken 
prisoner when he would haue dissimulated his extute, he 


was knowne by his picture. 187s Geo, Eliot Middltm. 
iii, Public feeling required the meog renets of nature to be 
dissimulated by tall barricades of friued curls and bows. 
188a Stevenson New. Arab. Nts. (1884) 137 If ever . . he 
described some experience personal to himself, it was so 
aptly dissimulated os to pass unnoticed with the rest. 

b. intr. To practise dissimulation, to dissemble. 

Mrs. Howell Amolctta Zadoski I. 153 He could 
not so far dissimulate a* to promise his concurrence. 1847 
Lytion Lucrelia ii, All weakness is prone to dissimulate. 

3 , Electr. To conceal the presence of (electricity) 
by neutralizing it ; cf. Disguise v . 8. 

1838 Faraday Ex/. Res. E/ectr. f 1684 The terms free 
charge and dissimulated Electricity convey therefore erro- 
neous notions if they are meant to imply any difference as 
to the mode or kind of action. Ibid. The one [charge] i* 
not more free or more dissimulated than the other, 1870 
J. 1 .^ Sprague in Lug. Aleck, n jcb. 519/3 The negative 
electricity . . neutralises the positive ..which i* thus bound 
or dissimulated. 

Hence Diaal mulated ppl. <1. ; Dissimulating 
vbl. sb . and ppl. a. 

*794 Mias Gunning Packet I. 56 The mask, .wax torn from 
. .the dissimulating Mrs. Johnson. 1838 Dissimulated elec- 
tricity [see 3 above]. 1843 Browning Blot in Scutcheon 1. 
iii, Some fierce leprous spot Will mnr the brow’s dissimulat- 
ing. 1874 M ivart Evolution in Content/. Rest. Oct. 773 The 
long dissimulated Atheism of Mill is now avowed. 

Diaiimulation (.disimi/ri^'jdn). Also 4-6 
-■ymul-, 5-iymyl-, 4-6-acion,-aoioun,-acyoun, 
•atyon. [a. OF. dissimulation (12th c. in Ifatz.- 
Parm.), an. L. dm imttldtidn-cm > n. of action from 
dissimuldre : see Dihhimulk.] 

1 . The action of dissimulating or dissembling ; 
concealment of what really is, under a feigned sem- 
blance of something different ; feigning, hypocrisy. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sontpn. T. 41$ He wolde ]>at the irere had 
been on fire With hi* false dissymulacion. 1393 Gower 
Con/. I. 74 O derkc ypoerbie, Thurgh whox dissimulation 
.. 1 am bus wickedly deceiued. 1494 Fabyan Chron, vi. 
ccv. 317 Thus with shame he ended, that in falshodc and 
dissymylackm had contynued mot he of Iii* lyfc. 1538 
Starkey England 11. ii. 191 Hys owne clyent .. by hys dys- 
.symulatyon and fare wordys was interteynyd in long sutc. 
1611 Bible Rom, xii. 9 Let louc be without dissimulation. 
17x0 Steele Tatter No. 313 f x Simulation is a Pretence of 
what is not, and Dissimulation a Concealment of what i*. 
i78oCowt*kr Table T. iay Smooth Dissimulation, skilled to 
gt ace A devil's purpose with an angel'* face. 1856 Fkoudk 
llist. Eng. I. 338 An indifferent master of the tricks of dis- 
simulation to which he was reduced. 

b. with a and //. An instance of this ; an act 
of dissembling. Obs. or arch. 

c 1384 Chaucer H.Earne it. 179 Moo dissymulacions And 
feyned reparacions. c 1400 Three Rings Cologne 1 3 pe kyng 
Kzechias of verry Innocency of hert made a dissimilation. 
158a N. I .ichkfield tr. Castanhcda's Conq. E. ind. Ixiii. 
129 a, All those dissimulations which he did vsc. 

t c. Dissimulated or disguised form. Obs. rare. 
1671 Milton P. R . 1. 407 Satan, bowing low HU gray dis- 
simulation, disappeared Into thin air diffused. - 

t 2 . A fanciful name for a 4 company * or flock of 
small birds. Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj a, A Dissimulacion of breddis. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury u. 311/1 A flock of small Birds, or 
a dissimulation of Birds. 

Dis*unulative (disrmitfbniv), a. rare. [f. 
L. stem dissimulate : see Dissimulate v. and -ive.] 
Given to, or characterized by, dissimulation. 

x8oa Mrs. E. Parsons Afyst. Visit. IV. 163 Tired of the 
dUsimulative life he had been compelled to observe. 187a 
Miss Bi< addon R. Ainsleigh xv, Tne man was past-master 
of nil dissiinulativc arts. 

Dissimulator (disrai/ 71 *tai). Also 6 -our. 
[ad. L. dissimulator a dissembler, agent-n. from 
dissimuldre. Cf. mod.F. dissimulalcur.] One who 
dissimulates or feigns ; a dissembler, 

1500-00 Dunbar Poems x lix. tx Off the falis fox dissimvla- 
tour, Kynd hes every theiff and tratour. 1799 Mrs. J.West 
Pale or rimes III. 145 To drive the mean dissimulator from 
the affected decency of deism into the bold audacity of 
atheism. 1817 Ld. Lytton Pelham Ixvii, Dissimulator as I 
was to others, I was like a guilty child before the woman I 
loved. 1867 Smii es Huguenots Eng. iii. (1880) 43 The Queen- 
mother, being a profound dixsimulator, appeared stul dis- 
posed to bargain with the Reformed, 
t Dissi'xnule, V. Obs. Also 4 -6 dUsy-, 5 
dioaumule, -eymyl, dy««ymyl(e, 5-6 dyssymul, 
dlosymyl s e, 6 dis- dy ssimiU, -sy mell, 

•symile, -somle, -aemmil. [a. OF. dissimule-r 
(14th c. in Littrd) , ad. L. dissimuldre to disguise, 
conceal, dissemble, f. dis-, Dis- 4 + Simula re to 
feign, after dis si mil -is unlike, different. By de- 
velopment of b after m, and vowel modification, this 
word was gradually changed into Dissemble, q.v.] 
1 , trans. To alter the semblance of (one’s feelings, 
actions, etc.) so as to conceal or deceive; to dis- 
guise under a feigned semblance; » Dibhkmblk v . 1 . 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins i. 333 Hi* wo he can dUumulcn 
and rude. 1490 C'axtdn Eneydos xvi. 65 They aholde do o 
this coucrtly, in dyssyniulyng their goyng. a 1533 Ln. 
Bf.rners Huoh Ixxxii. 354 'io dyxsymeT) the matter vayleth 
nor, a *557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More's 'Treat. Passion Wks. 
1373A Enforced cither oj»enlv to professe their bcliefe, or 
Ldselye todi**imull it. 1606 Holland Sue ton. 130 In part to 
di**iinule and. palliate his weakenesse. 

b. with inf. phrase. 

*588 Wvo.tr 1 Sam. x. 37 H* dissymelide hym to here. 
1570 Buchanan Ane Admenitioun Wks, (189a) 33 People. . 


yat profestis yame selffi* In deid, and dUaimuli* In word to 
oe ennemeU to God and to justice. 

2 . To alter the outward appearance of (a person 
or thing) ; to disguise ; ** Dissjbmblk 2. 

* 4 «S Caxton Chat. Gt. 1. iL 14 Wherefore dys*ymyle*t 
thou thy self lyke to the poure people. 1548 Gent Pr t 
Masse 130 A king renounccth to be honourtd as a king 
when he dyssymeleth ..hys personage and maiestye royal!. 

3 . To pretend not to see or notice ; to overlook, 
ignore; ~Di&8EMBLK 3. 

(In quot. 1450. perh. * to put any one off without answering/) 
a 1450 Knt. at la Tour (1868) 100 The duk, that sawe her 
aympfene*, begnnne to lawshe and dissymyled her requeue. 
150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) iv. xxi. 334 If he 
auffre & dyssymule ony grete euyll in his suhgectes. 1537 
Inst. Chr. Man Lvib, They, .wol wynke therat, and dlsM- 
mule it. 1636 B. Jonson Discov ., Morbl ix. 190 So in the 
church, some errors may be d is*! muled with lease incon- 
venience then they can be discover'd. 

b. intr. with with , in same sense. 

*SS8Q. Kknnedik Compend. Tract . in IVodr. Soc. Misc. 
1842 I. 143 Magistrate dissimuli* .. with the faltis of the 
subjectis. 

4 . absol. or intr. To practise dissimulation ; 
- Dihskmblk 4. 

t 1374 Chauckk Troylus 111. 3B5 (432) So wel dissimulen he 
kowde. c 1386 — Manciple's I', 343 Dissimule as thou were 
deef, if that thou heere A Iangler. 1484 Caxton Curiall 2 
I’hey that conne dyssymyle . . use better theyr tyme in 
courte* than the other peple. 1513 Douglas cEneis iv. vi. 
ax And to dissymill [ed. 1555 dixsemmilj gif ony askit quhy. 
16*4 Brief Jr/omt. Affairs Palatinate 51 Vnto the Prince* 
. .he dissimuled, and would not be knowne of the same con- 
ditions. 

b. const, with . (See also 5 b.) 

147* Close Roll 10 Edw. IV, 31 Mar., They dissjmuled 
with hi* said Highness. * 58 - N. I .ichkpiei.d tr. Cast an- 
heda's Com/. E. Ind. xxxvi. 86 a, He dissimuled therewith 
oncly to see whether., he might lade there or no, 

5 . trans. To simulate, feign ; —Dissemble 5. 
1483 Caxton Cato F iij b, Thou oughtc*t . . to make the a 

foie or to dyssymylle folyc in tyme and in place whau the 
thynge requyreth it. 1570-x Act 11 Ells. (Bolton Slat. 
I ret. (1631) jn) His detnaunds were yeeldcd to condition- 
ally that it appeare to the world that he ment faithfully .. 
which being dissimuled till the first of May [etc.]. 

b. with subord. cl. or inf. phr . — Dissemble 5 b. 

c 1430 Pi/gr. Lyf Man hod e iv. viii. (1869) 170 He taketh 
gladliche a fauce visage, and falsi iche dissimuleth |>at he is 
a bn hi angel. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 71 Why is it that 
I dyssymide to go allc oute from my wyttes? 1553 Eden 
Treat. Newt I tut. (Arb.) 36 People^ dissimuling that thei 
desired to ioync frendship with the Spaniardcs. 

6. trans. To feign, invent, make up falsely, rare. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 314 b/a An illusion or an Inuen- 

cion dissimyled of his brethren the Freres. 

H 7 . In the later Wycliffite version used to repre- 
sent dissimularc of the Vulgate, where the sense 
of the original is ‘linger’ and ‘leave off, cease*. 

X388 Wycmf Gen. xix. 16 While he dissymeUde l*a8a hym 
denyinge] thei token hi* hond. — x Sam. xxiii. 13 Saul ais- 
bymylidc [138a Iaft] to go out. 

Hence t DiB*i*muUng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. * Dis- 

sembling, 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 16x3 Whiche I shal with dissi- 
mulynge amende, c 1386 — St/r.'s T. 377 Swieh subtil look- 
yng and dis*ymulynges c 1313 Cocke Lor ell's B. (Percy 
Soc.) x i Dyssy mulynge begger*. 1563 Foxe A.SfM. 749 b, 
His subtile practise*, .and dissimuling conueiance. 

t DiMimuled, ppl. a. Obs. [f.prec. +-EI) 1 .] 
Dissembled. 

1 . a. Concealed under a specious disguise ; dis- 
guised. b. Feigned, pretended, counterfeit. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (x86o) 41 We have ben deceived and 
mysenevid thorough® suche dissimuled trewes. 1533 -+Act 
35 Hen. VIII \ c. 12 heading, Elisabeth Barton .. under 
colour of hipocrisie, dissimuled sanctite, and false feined 
miracles, traitorously intended to distroy..the king. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. ^(an. 30) x86b, Brought up with a 
shepperd, in poore habite, and dissimuled behavior. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. 1. xix. 23 b, That passe, 
which his knavery and dissimuled treason hadde wished for. 
1604 T. Scott Belg. Souldier 24 The dissimuled peace of 
the Prouinces with the confederate Princes. 

2 . That has assumed 8 disguise ; false ; charac- 
terized by dissimulation. 

1500 ao Dunbar Poems xxvi. 47 Him folio wit mony freife 
dissymlit, With fenxeit wirdis quhvte. 1540 Com/l. Scot . 
vii. 71 Thai haue senauen them sell ingrat, dusymuit, ande 
couuardis In the iust deffens of my veilfayr. Ibid. viii. 74. 

t Dissinraler. Obs. Also 4-5 -our, 5 diaoy- 
muter, 6 -or. [ME. dissimulour, f. Dissimule v. 
with AF. suffix -oub « F. -cur % snbseq. conformed 
Io-ebI.] = Dissembles. 

1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 408 O false morderour . . ffafse 
dinhiniylour. c 1398 — Fortune 33 , 1 knew hir ck a fals div 
simulour. 1994 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxiL 347 A fare speker 
and great discymulcr. 1516 Tindale Rom. ProL Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 1 . 486 Such hypocrites and diuimulars. 1547-I 
Ord re Commvn. 5 After the mancr of dissimulcrs with God. 
[i66a Bk. Com. Prayer ibid, dissemblers]. <555 Latimer 
Serm. 4 Rem. (1843) 44 s If dxey be very dlssimulers. 
t DissineWy v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of 4 finew 9 or vigour. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vii, iii. Great , . 
Fortune . . for most part loosens and distsinties mens minds. 
1641 Earl Monm. tr. Biondts Civil JVarres 1. i— iii. Effemi- 
nating the minde, and dissinewtng the strength. 

t Di asipftbl*. «. Obs. [ad. L. JissijMilis, f. 
ilissip&re to Dissipate.} That may be auwipated. 

1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1041 A substance dlsetp- 
able and apt to be dispersed. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees f. 
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91 An idle life doth melee the flesh wft and dtssipable. 1696 
Whistom Th. Earth 1. (1799) 54 Comet* do not wholly con- 
sist of Vapoury exhalations, or such other dissipable matter. 
*|*o T. Fi ller Pharm. Extern/, 937 Condensing and 
fixing the dissipable. 

Hence f Diaeipabi lity, capability of being dis- 
sipated. 

*650 H. Mots Immort Sent (1669} 87 Not onely the 
fluidity of parts, bat also their dUsipability. 

Dissipate (di'sip**t), v. [f. L. dissipdt- ppl. 
stem of dissipdrt to spread abroad, scatter, disperse, 
£ Dis- 1 + archaic vb. su/xfre, sipdre to throw, 
throw about, scatter. Cf. F. dissiper (14th c.).] 

1 . tram. To scatter ; to drive or cause to go off 
in all directions ; to disperse (that which has been 
concentrated), arch, 

c 1334 tr. Pol, Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) 199 rung Rlcherd 
..having gatherid a huge host, .because he wold notdi*wy- 
pate his forces . . resol vyd letc.). a 1635 Naunton Fragm . 
Keg, (Arb.) 94 She [Mary! both dissipated and persecuted 
the major part of her Brothers Councel. 1687 Loml. Gaz . 
No. 9270/6 They have pressed and dissipated the Ships 
Company . . about 70 in number. 1793 Pope Odyss , vt. 160 
A lion . .springs o’er the fence, and dissipates the fold. i8tt 
Lamb Elta Ser. 1. Mod, Gallantry, To pick up her wander- 
ing fruit, which some unlucky dray nas just dissipated. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, III. iv. v. (1872) 161 Several have 
dissipated themselves, whithersoever they could. 

b. intr. (for rejl,) To pass away in all directions; 
(of a company) to disperse. 

1660 F. Brook r tr. Le lllanc's Trav. 63 Those shelves of 
sand, which do dissipate, and are spent in the sea. 1679 
Laudt rdale Papers vi8b$> 111 . xciv. 163 The officers of the 
Dragoones required y m in the King’s names to Dissipate. 
1704 Addison Italy 050 Woods that enclos'd the Lake, and 
hinder'd these noxious Steams from dissipating. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rett, I. iv. iii. (1872) 114 At sight of the. .Switzers, 
Saint*Antolne dissipates ; hastily, in the shades of dusk. 

f 2 . trans. To scatter in defeat ; to disjicr.se in 
flight, to rout. Obs, 

1 6cm Warner Aid, Eng. xn. Ixxv, The once shin-bearing 
Ley, by Alfred slu’ste in Three, To dissipate tne Dane 
Fleete. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. (1847) 493/» The 
Legion . . quickly broke and dissipated what oppos'd them. 
*745-9 Re/. Cond. Sir J. Cope 120 Able to tell his Majesty 
.. that you have dissipated a Rebellion in Scotland. 1789 
Cowi'BR Ann. Mcmorab. 6 Chiefs, whose single arm could 
boast Prowess to dissipate a host. 

8. To dispel by dispersion or minute diffusion 
(mist, clouds, etc.) ; to cause to disappear ; to dis- 
perse or 'discuss' (humours, etc). 

133a More Confut. 'Find ale Wks. 401/2 They wil clercly 
dissipate and discussc the myst. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
36a The root of marsh Mallow, doth dissipate and scatter 
all gatherings of humors to an impOKtume. 1696 tr. Du 
Mont's Voy. Levant 116, A thick and black Smoak ..wns 
dissipated in a Moment. 173a Arbutiinot Rules 0/ Diet 
112 Restoring as much Water to the Blood as is dissipated 
by the Heat. 1810 Shkllky Zastrozsi iv. Pr. Wks. 1888 1 . 
ai The rays of the lamp but partially dissipated the dark- 
ness. 1873 LyelVs Princ. Gtol. I. it. cccxvii. 396 When the 
acid is dissipated in the atmosphere. 

b. Jig, and transf. To dispel (care, fear, (|gubt, 
or anything compared to cloud or darkness). 

169s Habtcliffk Virtues 265 Such Companions, as shall 
. . dissipate our sorrows with their innocent Mirth. >7x0 
Steele Tatler No. 4 p8 [It] has dissipated the Fears of 
that People. >8a8 D'Israeli Chas. /, I. Iv. 78 Cool shades 
and exquisite viands In a moment dissipated heat and 
hunger. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magics. (1833) 103 This illu- 
sion may be dissipated by a process of reasoning. 1835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 381 To dissipate his melancholy 
by breathing the fresh air of that noble terrace. 

O. intr. To pass away by minute dispersion or 
diffusion 5 to disappear. 

i6«5 Bacon Sytva f 632 The Spirits doe but weaken and 
dissipate, when thev come to the Aire and Surme, xdao 
Howell Dodoma's Gr. (1645! 138 Libels neglected quickly 
find their own graves, and disipat to ayr. 1758 J. S. Le 
Dram's Obsertt. Sutg. (x 771) 939 The Hardness sensibly 
dissipated. 179a A need, \V, Pitt I. xx. 323 in a few weeks 
. . the public prejudice began to dissipate. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion t. ti, Death and decay are things That dissipate 
beneath thy radiant eye. 

4 . tram. To disintegrate and reduce to atoms, 
dust, smoke, or impalpable form; to destroy or 
dissolve completely, undo, annul (material or Im- 
material objects). 

c 1533 Harps field Divorce Hen. VIII, 4$ This matrimony 
.. ought not in any wise to have been dissipated and dis- 
solved. Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. a) 360 Fire is 

given to a trayne . . and at length dissipates and blowes up 
the detested Syrian lan effigy]. 1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. 
Po/ery U. f 4 <,T.) The legate . . revoked and dissipated all 
former grants. 163* Fulled s Abel R ediv., Chy trams 419 
The Wars . . breaking forth . . the University of Wlttenburg 
was dissipated by reason of the same. 1698 Ray Dissol. 
World 111, i. (1733) 303 Shall the Heavens and Earth be 
wholly dissipated and destroyed. 1708 Malthus Po/ul. 
(1817) I. 318 Violent hurricanes, by which whole harvests 
are dissipated. 1869 Phillips V tsuv. Hi. 45 The crater itself 
was dissipated in the convulsion. 

b. intr . (for rejl.) To become disintegrated ; to 
moulder to dust or impalpable atoms. 

i 6 n Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. t 33 If »t gave over its 
work . . it would soon dissolve, dissipate and corrupt. xSjfe 
Disraeli Endym. lx, His whole position . . seemed to dis- 
solve, and dissipate into insignificant fragments. 

0. tram. To scatter or consume wastefully (money, 
resources, faculties) ; to waste, squander. 

sSBa Burnet Rights Princes H. 68 The Goods of the 
Church might not be dissipated. 1761 Hume Hist, Eng. 


I. vill 175 The prelate had dissipated money beyond the | 
income of hi* place. 1781 Gisron Dec/. 4 F. III. Ui. 550 1 
The elder brothers dhsipated their wealth In romantic ad- 1 
ventures. 183a' I’ll ACKF.RAY Esmomi 1. ii, He had dissipated 
his small paternal inheritance. 1876 Bosw. Smith Carthage I 
99 Rome could not yet afford so to dissipate her energy. 

b. intr , (for rejl.) 

*6et F. Markham Rk. War. v. vt, | a. 183 The Kings 
Treasure . . which by any lavishne* of an . . vnrestrained 
hand will soon# dissipate. 

0. tram. To scatter or distract (attention, thought, 
mental or practical activity) by variety of objects ; 
to fritter away. The opposite of to concentrate. 

1683 Burnet More's Utopia (1684) *9* Their Priests think 
that too much light dissipates the thoughts. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler ^ No. 153 94 That application which nnd hitherto 
been dissipated in general knowledge. 1769 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 18a Various^ matters have so dissipated me as to 
hinder me from a vigorous puisuit of this object, c 1790 I 
WiLlAM K Coy. 285 The gient variety . . deranges and dissi- 
pates those powers, that in a state of nature have on!) one , 
object. ;«** Carlyle Sterling 1. xii. (1872) 75 A giluM 1 
amiable being .. in danger of dissipating himself into the j 
vague. 1883 Pali Mall ii. 18 Dec. 2 Thought may he dis- 
sipated into a number of apercus. 

7. intr. To practise dissipation ; to engage in 
frivolous or (now usually) dissolute pleasures. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gunuy II, 374, I was rather out of 
spirits *0 I dissipated in a glass of negus and a biscuit. 
1830 Marryat Diary Atner. Ser. 1. 11 . 22s He dissipates 
awfully. 1839 Sala 1 \o. round L lock <1861) 408 The place 
is not harmless ; people go there to dissipate, and do dis- 
sipate. 

lienee Dissipating vbl. sb. and pfl. a. 

i 6 $j Cowley Dk. BuiKhrn ., In dissipating Storm*, and 
routed Battels they Did. .constant with their Captain stay. 
1818 G. S. Faber florae Mosaics/ I. 214 The mixed and dis- [ 
sipating society of a palace. i8ox Spectator Mar., The 
education of the day is of a somewhat dissipating type. 

t Di'saipate, ///. a. Obs . fad. L. dissipdt -us, | 
pa. pole, of dissipate ; or short lor dissipated : see 
the vb.] mDihsipatkd. 

1606G. W[oodcockf] tr. Hist. Ivstine Ep Ded. Aiv n, So 
dissipate and large Countries, so rich and populous Gillie*. 
16x9 Bainbridc.r Deter. Late Comet 10 The Sutine rayes 
were there alwayes more dissipate then in the Comet. 1713 
Wodroiu Corr. (1843) II. 101 The l>est of the rebels* men 
nic dissipate and cut off. 1763 Petit . in H'rslm. Has. 

28 Dec. (189 j) 8/1 The means employed . .in our youth for our 
instruction in religion and virtue are wholly dissipate. 

Di ssipated, ppl a. [f. prec. vb. + ed 1.] 

1. Dispersed, scattered, dispelled, wasted, frittered 
away. 

x6oo Bible (Douay) Isa. xxxiii. 8 The waye* arc dissi- 
pated, the passenger by the path hath ceased. 1639 Pear- 
son Creed (1839) 52T So did they think a resurrection of 
corrupted, dissolved, and dissipated bodies, to be . . im- 
possible. 1683H0WK Let. to Lady Russell in 11 . Rogcis 
Life viii. (1863) 201 To recollect ourselves, and recover our 
dissipated spirits, a 17IE Kkn Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 
1721 1 . 187 At the great Day of all the Just, You shall 
collect tnc dissipated Dust. 1738 Johnson Loruion ao Of 
dissipated wealth the small remains. 1791 Mrs. Kadci iffi: 
Rom. Forest { 1806) III. xix. 193 Adeline . . had now rccol- 
lected her dissipated thoughts. 1871 Mori ey Voltaire 
(1886)58 Freedom of thinking was only an empty watch- 
word, the name for a dissipated fashion. 

f b. Devoid of concentration. 

1748 Ciikbtkkp. Lett. (1792) II. clxxv. 15(3 Many young 
people are so light, so dissipated, and so incurious, that they 
can hardly be said to see what they see. 

2. Given to or characterized by dissipation ; dis- 
solute. 

*744 Johnson L. P. t Sar'agY Wks. 1796 X. 400 An 
irregular and dissipated manner of life had made him the 
slave of every passion. 1784 Cowi*kr Task lit. 376 Who 
seeks A social, not a dissipated life. 1768 Wesley Serm. | 
Ixxix. Dissipation , King Charles the second, one of the 
most dissipated mortals that ever breathed. 1818 C. Bronte { 

J. Eyre x, A dissipated young man. 1848 Mrs. Jameson J 
Sacr. hr leg. Art( 1850) 183 Augustine passed his restless ! 
youth in dissipated pleasures and desultory studies. 1863 | 
Alpokd in L&e (1873) 384 We are making out a dissipated 
week at the Macnaughten’s. 

Di'ssipfctar. Also 6 -our, 7 -or. [f! Dissi- 
pate v . 4- -ee I : cf. F, dissipateur ( 1 5 th c. in Littrc), 

L, dissipdt or disperser, destroyer.] One who or that 
which dissipates, disperses, or scatters ; one that 
squanders or wastes. 

*S 37 Latimkr Serm . bej. Convocation Wks. I. 35 Be these 
theTaithful dispensers ofgoddis misteries, and not rather fats 
dissi pa tours of them ? 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 7 Sam may 1 
and Hillcs, prophane dixstpators of Gods Law. X799 W. 
Taylor In Monthly Rev. aXVIII. 516 A dissipater of hi* 
patrimony. 1814 Scott A* t, Roman's xv. *•94 Baring-Gould 
Deserts S. France I. 86 The atmosphere when dry is the 
best .. dissipater of the noxious elements. 

Dissipation < disip^’/an). [ad. L. dissipation- j 
em y n. of action from dissipdre to Dishipatk. Cf. 

F. dissipation (16th c.).J 

+ 1 . The action of diUipating or dispersing; a 
scattering ; the fact of being dispersed ; dispersed 
condition. Obs. 

*S4S Joyr Exp. Dan. xil. (R.) Subversions of empires & | 
kingdoms, skatterings and dissipations of nacions. *603 , 
Shaks. Lear t. ii. i6x Banishment of friends, dissipation o? 
cohorts, nuptial breaches. <667 Milton P . L. vt. 508 Foule 
dissipation follow’d and forc’t rout. 1S77 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. ft. UL 143 Peleg. in whose time the famous dissipation 
of Mankind and distinction of Languages hapned. 1760 
C. Johnston Chrysalids) II. 914 In this dissipation I fell 
to the lot of one of the officers. 


b. Optus. The scattering or dispersion of rnys 
of light. Circle, radius gf dissipation : see quota. 

1748 Hartlxy Obseev. Man 1. ii. 919 Narrow the Puutl nf 
the Lya, i. e. lessen the Radius of Dissipation. *733 Cham 
HER* Cycl. Rup/. a. v., Circle of t Dissipation .. is u*cd for 
that circular space upon the retina, which is taken up by 
one of the extreme pemuls of rays issuing from an object .. 
Radius of Dissipation , the radius of the circle of Dissipa- 
tion. 1794 G. Adams Hat. 4 Ex/. Philos, It. xvii. 081 
The circular space* . . Illuminated by pencils of rays . . are 
called circles of dissipation. 1867 /. Hoc«o Microsc. t. ii. 
22 Produced by the central rays falling in a circle of tlU*i- 
pation, before they have come to a focus. 

2 . The passing away or wn&ting of a substance, 
or form of energy, through continuous dispersion or 
diffusion. 

1613 Crookk Potty of Man 94 The substance of the whole 
body hath a necessary diffiuence and di*Mpation, as well by 
the inbred heate . . as also by I he outward an e. riyoo Imihon 
-V< //. Art I, 6a In this case, the dissipation of the electricity 
is not so considerable. x88i Maxwell Rlatr. 4 Magn. 
I. 45 Coulomb investigated the law of dissipation. 1081 
Sir W. Thomson in Nature No. 619. 441 Losing .. 20 pei 
cent of this [energy] by the generation and dissipation of 
heat through the condrn tor. 

attrib . 1879 Dissipation. function (see Dissipatix iivJ. 


3. Reduction to atoms or to an 
dition; complete disintegration or 

.a?" 


impair 

• disiol 


pable con- 
ation. 

Hooker F.kI, Pol. v”lxv, I *5 The dissipation of 
. they weie fashioned of mattci, suhicct vnto 
coiruption, therefore to giinde them to dust was easie. 
1647 H. More Philos. I'oerus. Demcnr. Platon. Pref, 
The dissipation of the whole franto of Natuie into dis- 
ioynted dust. a 1636 Br. Hail Rem. H'ks. (1660) 115 To 
hear of the least danger of the dissipation of your Church. 
1680 H. More Afotal. A pot. 189 An utter ruine and dissi- 
pation of this ltfolatrous City, a 1711 Kkn Hymnorium 
I’oct. Wks. 1721 II. 52 Saints no Dissipation fear, Who to 
the Boundless one adhere. 1796 Burke Regie. Pea*e iv, 
Wks. IX. a6 The dissipation of France into .. a clustei of 
petty Repuhlicks. 1873 K. White Ltfe tn Christ in. xxi. 
(1876) 325 Another attei»mt < to reronciie this exjtression of 
our Lora with the idea of dissipation of the soul. 

4. Wasteful expenditure or consumption of 
money, meana, powers, faculties etc. ; squander 
ing, waste. 

1639 T. Bruchs tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 151 [Almsgiving] 
must l»c done fitly . . Otherwise it were rather a dissipation 
then a distribution. 1677 Halk Prim. (trig. Man. 1. i tj 
Means that our Faculties might use without dissipation, 
distraction, or too great astonishment, a 1715 Burnfi 
Time { 1766) I. 3 'J here had l>ccn Mich a dissipation vf 
treasure. 1783 Palfy A/or. Pintos . V. ix, Nothing but 
stupidity or the most frivolous dissipation of thought. 1803 
W. Lkwin in Bookman June 85/2 Avoiding any wa*Lenu 
dissipation of hi* poweis. 

6. Distraction of the mental faculties or energies 
from concentration on »crious subjects : at first often 
with colourless sense, ns the scattering or distraction 
of attention, or with laudatory sense, as the dispel- 
ling of melancholy or sadness ; diversion, amuse- 
ment; but later implying the frittering away of 
energies or attention upon frivolities, and thus 
gradually passing into sense 6 ; also, with a and //., 
a distraction ; a diversion; a frivolous amusement. 

*733 Swift Let. »8 May, I have begun two or three letters 
. . and been prevented from finishing them by a thousand 
avocations and dissipation*. 174a Young Ht. Th. vm 949 
While Noise, and Dissipation, comfoit Thee. X748 Cni x- 
i frk, />//. II. civ. 55 I am going to Cheltenham tomorrow 
. .for the dissipation and amusement of the journey. 1739 
Johnson Rasselns xi, Change of place, .inevitably produces 
dissipation of mind. 1768 Bkattik A/instr. 11. xxvii, In the 
giddy storm of dissipation toss’d. 1788 Wesley A erm. t.xxix. 
Jtissipation Wk*. 1872 VI. 445 We hear of the still increas- 
ing dissipations, .the word, .was hnrdly heard of fifty yeats 
ago. .And yet it is so in every one’s mouth, that it is already 
worn threadbare ; being one of the cant words of the day. 
1800 Mr*. Hkrvev Mourtray Fam. iv. 60 Nothing would 
tie of so much service to her spirits, an a little dissipation. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref\. ix. HI. 289 He w.i* 
not born for the amusements and dissipations of the world. 
1876 Ouida Wmter City iii. £9 Art hail remained with her 
rather an intellectual dissipation than a tenderness. 


0 . Waste of the moral and physical powers by 
undue or vicious indulgence m pleasure; intern- 
Iterate, dissolute, or vicious mode of living. 

1784 Cow per Task 11. 770 A task That bid* defiance to the 
united powers Of fashion, dissipation, taverns, stews. 1791 
Mr*. Kadclifpk Rom. Forest 1, In a few years his fortune 
and affection were equally lost tn dissipation. 1837 Dickf ns 
Pic/nv. P. ii, Tupman was not in a condition to rise, aftei 
the unwonted dissipation of the previous night. t86i M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889* 1 . 47 Severer penalties awaited drunken- 
ness, dissipation, or dicing. 1894 Sir W. Gri'oorv Auto- 
Hog . y. 89 He died young, worn out by dissipation. 

Di'ftSipatiye, a. [(. L. dissijdt - ppl. stem : 
see Dissipate v . and -ive.J Tending to dissipate, 
having the property of dissipating. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. v. 147 These concrete* <Jo 
breathe out . . an Armonlack, or dissipative scent. *819-44 
Tijfper Proverb. Phtloe. (185a) 373 The dissipative fashions 
of society. 1873 H. Spencer .Stud. Social, xiii. 324 Certain 
actions which go on in the first are cumulative, instead uf 
being, as in the second, dissipative. 1889 Russell in Na- 
ture at Nov. 61 The apparently dissipative action of the 
air on Lopdon smoke. 

Hence Diasipatlirlty (in Physics ), a quantity 
expressing the rate of dissipation of energy : also 
called dissipation Junction. 

1879 Thomson & 1 ‘ait Nat. Phil. L 1. 1 345 IThis] function 
of the velocities . . has been called by Lord Rayleigh the 
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Dissipation Function. W« prefer to call it Di**ipativity. 
It exptesscsthe rate nt which the palpable energy of our 
supposed cycloidal system Is . . dissipated away into other 
forms of energy. 

+ Di*ssipe, v. Ohs. rate. [a. F. dtssipc-r or 
ad. L. disstp-arc,] ■» Dinhipatk v. irons . and intr. 

i«97 Lowk Chirurg, (1634) 381 The vaine* of the head 
hemg opened, leiteth generation, because of the animal 
spirits which divdpe. 161s Sylvester Panaretus, 1 have 
oft Keene armies dusiped. 

t Disaite, a. Ohs. [ad. L. dissil-us lying apart, 
f. Dis* 1 -r situs placed, situate, pa. pple. of stnPre 
to allow, let. orig. (it is supposed) 4 to let, put, lay, 
or set down \] Situated apart ; distant, remote. 

1600 Holland Liiy xxvi. xx. 399 They (Carthaginians] 
had betaken themselves into their wintenng harbours far 
dissite and remote asunder. 1610 -- Camden' t Brit . (1617) 
46 Britain* . . Far dissite from this world of ours. *015 
Chapman Odyst. vu. 070 His natural land (Without more 
toil or care, how far hence distite Soever it can be] he 
may ascend. 1657 Tomlinson Renods Dis/. 133 From 
the brain, or parts more dissite. 

t Di«»itu*te, a. Ohs. rare . Also 6 disc-. 
[Dis- 1 .] Kemoved from its situation or site, dis- 
placed. So f Blast tuatad />//. a. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 75 No Trophy remaining, 
no stone but discituate. 1643 Cockkram, Diuituated , 
displaced, ouertumed. 

Dissl&nder, var. Disclandkr, Ohs. 
t Di*al««'p, v. Ohs . rare . [f. Dis- 7 4 Sleep 
r£.] traits. To rouse from sleep, swoon, or death. 


traits. To rouse from sleep, swoon, or death. 
x6i6 J. Dank Cent. Sqr.'s T. x. Argt. (1888) 161 (Jrr.»t 
tuuniinge for Cambuscnns losse of liefe : kinge Thotobun 
him wondrouslie disxleepc*. 

Diaaoci&bility. rare, [f. next + -m\] 

+ 1 . The opposite of sociability ; unsocinblcnegs. 
* 73 ® Warburton Div. Legal. 11. vi. Universal prejudirc 
baa made men regard a refusal of this intercommunity as the 
most brutal of all d '^sociability, 1737 Brett Friendly Call to 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland 12 (L.) This dissociability, 
this dogmatizing, cruel, enslaving principle, is that which 
makes popery so very dreadful. 

2 . Capability of being dissociated. 

In recent Diets. 

DilfOOiabl® (see below), a. [In sense 1, f. 
Din- 10 4. Sociable, app. after F. dissociable (Mon- 
taigne, 16th c.) in same sense ; in senses 2 and 3, 
f. L. iiissot idi e to dissociate: cf. L. dissociabilis 
that cannot be united.] 

1 . (diss^u jib'l) The reverse of sociable, not 
companionable, unsociable. 

1603 Fi.orio Montaigne, There i* nothing so dissociable 
and sociable as man, the one for bis vice, the other for liis 
nature. 163a Burton Ana/. Mel, (ed. 4) tit. iv. 1. ii, His 
Janisary Jesuits, that dissociable society. *711 Addison 
S/ect. No. 3 F 6 They came in two by two. .matched in the 
most dissociable Manner, i860 Chamb. Jrnl. XiV. 353 
Our Insular dissociable habits. 

2 . That tends to separate or dissociate. [ = L. 
dissociabilis In active sense.] rare , 

*835 Kirby Hob. f Inst. Anim. I. ii. 37 The student of 
his own species might be tempted sometimes to roam, but 
the ocean would he truly dissociable. [After Horace's 
oceano dissociabilis 187a A. D. Carlisle Round World 
xix. 930 The mild Pacific was the only [ocean] whose 
* dissociable * influence was still unbroken. 

3 . (disju*p&b*l) Capable of being dissociated ; 
separable. 

1833 G. Waddington Hist. Ch . xiii. 919 Two form* of 
wot ship essentially dissociable. 1853 Frasers Mae. X LVII. 
560 Elements not dissociable by human means. 1894 Wes/m. 
Gaz. so Dec. 7/9 Surely it is a dangerous thing to say that 
sport and betting are not dissociable. 

Hence DUuoolablentae, unsociableness. 

1866 Carlyle Retain., Irving I. 90, 1 . .had the character of 
morose dissociableness. 

Dissocial (dis&Mal), a. [f. Dis- 10 4 Social 
a. Cf. rare L. dissocidlis irreconcilable, repugnant.] 
The reverse of social ; disinclined or unsuitable for 
society; unsocial. 

176s Kamfji F.lem. Crit. I. ii. 65 Where revenge flames so 
high as to have no other aim than the destruction of its 
object, it is no longer selfish ; but in opposition to a social 
passion may be termed dissocial. Ibid. 91 Hatred and 
other dissocial passions. 1788 Rrio Act. Pcnvers y. vi. 666 
Without it man would be the most dissocial animal God 
has made. 1813 Carlyle Schiller Misc. (1879) 111 . 91 His 
habits. . though Tar from dissocial, were solitary. 

Hence BlMoelA'lity (disw«Ji|8e llti), the quality 
of being dissocial; Dignocialiae v., to render 
dissocial. j 

1804 Southey in Ann. Rev. II. sio Let us examine their j 
practice, its dissocializing character (etc ). 181s T. Jrffer 
bon Writ. (1830) IV. 167 Why should we be dUsoctalueed 
by mere differences In opinion ? Carlyle Schiller 

Misc. (1879) III. 8s Self-seclusion, dissociality and even 

B vdiive misanthropy. x8a6 South ky Lett, to Bn/ hr 405 
ccrccs of the most dissocializing and inhuman character. 

Dissoci&nt (ditfe’JHtat). [ad. L. dissoei&nhem , 
pres, pple, of dissocidre to Dissociate.] (See quot.) 

1883 Syd. Sec. Lex., Dissonants , a term applied in Micro- 
scopy to those agents which have the power to loosen the 
texture and to separate the elements or the structures which 
are placed in them, such as 1 Midler's solution.* 
DiSffO’ciat ©,///. a. rare . [ad. L. dissocidhus, 
pa. pple. of dissocidre : see next] « Dissociated. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John xiv. (R.) You. .whom 
I wil not suflre to be dissociate or disseuered from roe. 
1813 Shelley Pr. Whs, (1888) II, 193 Neither the dream 


could be dissociate from the landscape, nor the landscape 
from the dream. 1893 Daily News 1 Feb. 7/5 Nitrogen 
existed partly In an ‘ allotroptc ’ or in a * dissociate * form. 

+ b. Ash ol. (see quot.). 

1810 Jar. Wilson Diet . Astrol., Dissociate sign*, those 
that Ly being 1 or 5 signs distant, have no aspect to each 
other ; thus T is dissociate with )( , ft , HJJ, and HI . 

Dissociate (tli&DjV’t), v. if. L. dissociate 
ppl. stem of dissocidre to separate from fellowship, 
f. Di 8 * 1 4 socidre to join together, associate : cf. 
prec., and see -ate 3 6.1 

1 . trans. To cut off from association or society; 
to sever, disunite, sunder. Const, from. 

tflai Cockkram. Dissociate , to separate. 16*8 Fkltiiam 
Resolves it. xxxvi, Grief., doe* dissociate man, and send* 
him with beasts to the lonetinesse of unpathed desarts, 
1710 T. Fuller Pharm . Extent/. 996 These Earths mix in 
with it (the Bile] and dissociate it. 1768-74 Tuckfr Lt. Nat . 
(1859) II. 313 Our very wants and desires, which first bring 
u* together, nave a tendency likewise to dissociate us. 1863 
Miss Braddon Eleanor's Viet. II. Iv. 54 Eleanor Vane 
could not dissociate the two images. 1874 Grffn Short 
Hist. vi. | 4. 303 lt was the first time .. that religion had 
formally dissociated itself from the ambition of princes and 
the horrors of war, 1888 ]x>w kll Pr. Whs. (1890) VI. 901 
Done only by men dissociated from the interests of party. 

b. Cnem. To separate the elements of (a com- 
pound), spec, by heat : see Dissociation 2. 

1869 C. A. Joy in Scientific O/inion No, 58, 571/1 A part 
of the vapour of water is decomposed spontaneously or dis- 
sociated in the tu!»e of porous clay. Ibid. 571/9 At the 
temperature of the fusion of silver, water is dissociated and 
no longer exists as water. 1880 Clfmknshaw Warts* Atom. 
Th. 115 The vapour of calomel is dissociated at the high 
temperature at which it* density is taken. 

2 . intr. (for rcjl.) To withdraw from association, 
cease to associate. 

18 66 Maurice Werhm. 4 Franchise 937 There is a ten- 
dency to dissociate, to separate, of which each man becomes 
very conscious, in whatever circle he finds himself. 

Ilcnce Dissociated, Dissociating ppl. adjs. 

I x6it Cotgr., DissoctV, dissociated ; separated or severed. 
a 1691 Boyle Whs. I. 373 (R.) The dissociating action 
even of the gentlest fire, upon a concrete. 188a Sibmi ns 
A '«**</ Theory of Sun in 19 Cent. April, An inflowing stream 
of dissociated vapours. 188$ Gray Lett . (1893) 776 In their 
limited but dissociated habitats. 

Dissociation (diaJuJVi-Jwi, [ad. 

L. dissocidtidn-em , n. of action f. dissocidre to Dis- 
sociate: cf. F. dissociation (16th c. in LittnS).] 

1 . The action of dissociating or the condition of 
being dissociated ; severance ; division ; disunion. 

16x1 Cotgr,, Dissociation, a dissociation ;. .separation of 
fellowship. >613-18 Daniel Coil. Hist. Eng. (1626) 4 The 
Brittaine* vnderstanding the misery of their dissociation. 
i6sa Bacon Hen. VII, 88 Association* and Leagues; which 
commonly . . tume to Dissociations and Diuisions. 1790 
Burke Ft. Res*. 976 It will add infinitely to the dissociation, 
distraction, and confusion of these confederate republics. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 1. 141 The association or dis- 
sociation of one feeling from another. 

2 . them. The direct separation of compound 
substances into their primary elements, or into less 
complex compounds ; decomposition, spec, by the 
notion of heat. Hence dissociaiiowpoint , the tem- 
perature at which such decomposition takes place. 

Applied usually to the separation of a compound into it* 
elements by the action of heat alone, without the interven- 
tion of any .substance which break* up the combination by its 
greater chemical affinity for one of the elements ; but some- 
times restricted to such a partial separation of the element*, 
that they reunite when the temperature is lowered below the 
dissociation-point. Other* have used it in the wider etymo- 
logical sense of direct separation of elements by any force, 
and applied Thermolysis to dissociation by heat, as distin- 
guished from Electrolysis or decomposition by electricity. 

(1837 Nov. 93 H. Str. Claire Orville in Journal de 
rinstitut (title), De la dissociation, ou decomposition 
spontantfe des corps, sou* 1’influence de la chaleur.) 1869 
0 . A. Joy In Scientific O/inion (article), On Dissociation. 
1871-3 Wattr Did. Chem. VII. 6jfi A* ‘Dissociation* 
might be applied equally well to the separation of a mass 
into its constituent particles . . by any other means. Mohr 
proposes to replace it by the more specific term * Thermo- 
lysis'. 1874 Grove Corr. Pkys. Forces (ed. 6) 53 The term 
* dissociation * has been applied . . to other cases in which 


lysis'. 1874 Grove Corr. Pkys. Forces (ed. 6) 53 The term 
1 dissociation * has been applied . . to other cases in which 
beat separates the constituents of a substance without any 
of them combining with another body. s88o Times 1 Dec. 
10 Mr. Norman Lockyer continues bis researches on dis- 
sociation, as indicated in solar outbursts. 4 x88o Nature 
XXI. 445 The term dissociation-point is justified by analogy 
with the terms boiling-point and melting-point 

Dissociative (dis^ jlrtiv), a . [f. Dissociate 
v. + - 1 VE.] Tending to dissociate; spec . in Chc/n . 
causing dissociation or direct decomposition. 

x88a Ed in Ret>. July 53 The resolution of carbonic acid 
into its elements . . is one of the most familiar instances of 
this transformation of solar radiation into dissociative ac- 
tion. Ibid. 54 1 *heir dissociative power .. dependent upon 
their being made of compound molecules, 
t Dissoci*ety. Obs . nonce-wd. FDis- ^.] The 
opposite of companionship ; mutual aversion. 

im W. Watson Ouodlib. Retig . 4 State X04 So vertue 
and vice hailing such a dissodetie. 

Ditftoeioftoop# (dispu ju*kpup). Chem. [a. 
F. dissocioscope , T. L. dissocidre to Dissociate + 
•scope.] (See quot.) 

iHt frml Chem. Soc. XL. 343 Apparatus for sbowingthe 
Dissociation of Ammonium Salts. By D. Toomasi . .This 
apparatus, to which the author gives the name ‘dissodo- 
scope consists [etc. ]. 


Dissolution, obs. var. of Desolation. 

teas tr. Sect eta Secret., Prto. Prht. (E. E. T. S.) 199 Hi* 
dissolacion radir h&n his consolacioun he *eth. 

t pisso a logy« Obs. rare ~ [ad. Gr. ft«r<ro- 
A oyia repetition, t. Metros double -f A 6 yos word.] 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Dietology, the speech of two. 

Dissolubility (dispdiubHTti). [f. next -f -ity ; 
in mod.F. dissohtbiliU. 1 The quality of being 
dissoluble ; capability of being dissolved ; + solu- 
bility in a liquid (obs.). 

s6n Florio, Dissolnbilita, a dissolubility. 1677 Halk 
Prim, Orig . Man. 1. iii. 84 From the dissolubility of their 
parts. 1733 Cheynb Eng. Malcuiy 1. v. f 4 (1734) 40 
Mineral. .Salt, .with it* Dissolubility in Water. 1863 Ch. 
Times 1a Aug. 239/3 l b® theological objection to the dis- 
solubility of marriage. 

Dissoluble (di sffliwb'l, diM-li#b’l), <». [ad. L. 
dissolubil-is that may be dissolved, f. dissolvbe to 
Dissolve; cf. F. dissoluble (14th c. in Ilatz.- 
Darm.).] Capable of being dissolved. 

1 . Capable of being separated into elements or 
atoms; decomposable, disintegrable ; capable of 
being destroyed by complete aecomposition. 

*534 More Treat. Passion Wk*. 1285/1 The body being 
made of the earth, and inixte wyth other elementes, was of 
nature dyssoluble and mortal!. 166$ Hooke Microgr. 105 
Volatil sulphureous part* of dissoluble or combustible bodies. 
1768-74 Tuckfr Lt, Nat, (1852) I. 214 Making the soul 
compounded, dissoluble, and perishable. ( ti30 J- H. Nkw- 
man Par. Strut. IV. xli. 018 That which fs material is 
dissoluble. s868 Tfnnyson Lucretius 115 How then should 
the God* Being atomic not be dissoluble? 

f 2 . Capable of being dissolved in a liquid ; so- 
luble. Obs, 

164s French Distill, v. (1651) 165 The water . . carryetli 
along with it some of the dissoluble parts of the mine. 1769 
F.. Bancroft Guiana 74 A yellowish gum. dissoluble in an 
aqueous menstruum. 1809 Pkarson In Phil. Tram. XC1X . 
339 That the whole of this oxide is not dissoluble in the acid. 
9 . Of a chain, knot, or anything that binds: 
Capable of being loosened or unfastened (see Dis- 
solve 5) ; usually fir. of a ‘tie’, connexion, etc. ; 
Capable of being undone (see Dissolve io). 

c 1600 Swinburne S/ousals (1686) 225 The same Spousal* 
were, .dissoluble by occasion of Fornication, a 1630 Mar- 
mion Antiquary 1. Dram. Wks. (1875) 205 If I stand link'd 
unto you. The Gordian knot were less dissoluble. 1643 
Milton Tetrach. (1851) 170 That Mnriage is indissoluble, 
is not Gatholirkly true ; wee know it dissoluble for Adultery. 
1803 Wordsw. Depart, fr. Grasmere a The gentlest Shade 


is not Latholirkiy true ; wee know it dissoluble Tor Adultery. 
1803 Wordrw. Depart, fr. Grasmere a The gentlest Shade 
that walked Elysian plains Might sometimes covet db* 
soluble chains. 1878 Skelky Stein 1 . 209 The connexion of 
Austria with Germany was. .far les* easily dissqluble. 

4 . That may be dissolved, as an assembly or 
society. 

164a in Clarendon Hist. Reb, v. | 989 Did not the people 
that sent them look upon them a* a body but temporary, 
and dissoluble [ed. 1709 dissolvable j at hi* majesty's 
pleasure ? 

t Diaso’lnbleness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness ] 
Thotf|uality of being dissoluble ; solubility. 

•«T H ookk Microer. 108 This Petrify’d substance . . was 
differing from Wood . . Fifthly, in it* dissolubleneM ; for 
putting some drop* of distill’d Vinegar upon the Stone, I 
found it . . to yield . . Bubbles. t666 Boylr Orig. Formes 4 
Qua/. 11. vii. 944 It acquir'd Dissolublenei.se in Aqua for Us. 

Dissolute (drs&'ttt), a, ( sb .) [ad. L. dis solid- 
us loose, disconnected, pa. pple. of dissolvTrt to 
loosen, disunite, Dissolve ; cf. F. dis so In, 

The appearance of the senses in Eng. does not correspond 
with their original development in Latin.] 

1 1 - Having their connexion or union dissolved ; 
disconnected, disjoined, disunited. Obs. 

1341 R. Copland Gnydon's Quest, Chirurg. C j, Nature . . 
wyl nat leue them [membrex sparmatyf] thus dyssolute, re- 
ioyneth and knytteth them the best that she may. 1378 
Banister Hist. Man 1. 3 It were requisite, that the.. bone* 
should neither be dissolute and unioyned, nor yet altogether 
whole, and continuall. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 111. xlii. 278 
The part excommunicated is no longer a Church, but a dis- 
solute number of individual! persons. 1631 — Govt. 4 Soc. 
vii. | 10, X07 It U no longer a Court, or one Person, but a 
dissolute multitude without any supreme power. 

ta. Relaxed, enfeebled, weak ; wanting consist- 
ence or firmness of texture or temperament. Obs , 
c 1430 tr. De Imitatione 111. xiv. But I be holpen of ke & 
inwardly enformed. I am made all leuke & dissolute. 1377 
Hammer Ahc. Eccl. Hist . (1619) 188 You loose hands, ana 
dissolute knees, ye shall be strengthened. >607 Topskll 
Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 345 The flesh of the Alcabo . . is of a 
slender and dissolute substance. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. 
Com/it. iv. lao This lax and dissolute consistency [of the 
blood], .makes it apt to dissolve into Serum. s8<6 Coleridge 
Statesm . Man. 354 Vital warmth . . relaxing the rigid, con- 
solidating the dissolute, and giving cohesion to that which 
is about to sink down. 

f 3 . Having the energies, attention, etc. relaxed ; 
wanting firmness, strictness, or assiduity; loose, 
lax, slack, careless, negligent, remiss. Oos. 

ijSa Wvcur Prov. xix. 13 Slouthe sendeth in slep ; and a 
dissolut [13S6 negligent] soule shal hungre. 1x430 Lydo. 
Minor P. (1840) *45 (MftU.) Now passyng besy, now dis- 
solut, now ydu. 1374 Whitgift Dcf. A unsw . ill, Wks. 1851 
I- 330 Neither the law was then cruel, neither yet the gospel 
is now dissolute for the greatness of forgiveness. X389 
Hakluyt Vo*. 188 Through mcere dissolute negligence snee 
(a ship] perished on a sand. 1397 Hookes Reel. Pol. v. btxti. 
f 18 To temper the minde, lest contrarie affection commiog 
in place should maks it too profuse and dissolute. 1619 
W. Sc later Ex/, < These. (16307 459 Alas, how cold . . are our 
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DISSOLUTE. 


affection* often ? How dissolute our practice? How dull 
our memory T 

1 4. Unrestrained in behaviour or deportment ; 
not subject to proper restraint ; loose, wanton. (In 
quot. i6ao, Wasteful, lavish.) Obs . (exc. as in- 
volved in 5). 

11460 Si ohs Purr 20 (MS. Hesrl. tap) in Btibees Bh. 26 
With dissolute [MS. Lamb, wantownej laughters do thow 
non offence To* fore thy souerayn. 1500 Pilgr. Per/, ( W. de 
W. 1511) 99 b.What cause hast y" to he so dissolute & mery t 
1616 Surfl, r Markh. Country Farm* 117 This cattell is 
foolish and dissolute, casie to stray abroad hither and 
thither, contraric vnto sheep©, which keep© together. i6so 
Shelton Dm Quixote 11. iv, A great deal of Goods . . of all 
which the young man remained a dissolute Lord, tfea 
Needham tr. S elded s Mare Cl , 45 A rude sort of men. with* 


wmen tne young man remained a oinsojute l.orcl. toes late* and people of those dayes. 17*0 Smki vockk Artillery 

Nkedham tr .Seldens Mare Cl . 45 A rude sort of men. with- m . 170 People who would spend their lives in Dcbau< here 

out Laws, without Government, free and dissolute [lilyrum ft „d Dissoluteness. 185s Macali ay Hist. AW. IV. 456 1 he 

vffvi HffDKki i/V Na 1 *t It la a -.I!- 1 ^ .l _ «T 1 . a 


alque solutum j. *711 Berkeley Guard tan No. 3 F 1 It is a 
certain CharacterUtidc of a dissolute and ungovemed mind 
to rail or apeak disrespectfully of them* 

b. Careless or lawless in style. Now rare . 

1566 T, Stapleton Ret . Untr. Jewel Epist., Your maner 
of writing is . . so Dissolut Loose and Negligent. 1619 W. 
Sclatkr Exp. s These. (1630) 559 Either hee is too profound, 
or too plaine .. too dissolute, or too exact. 1716 Prior 
Solomon Pref., Heroic with continued rhyme .. was found 
too dissolute and wild. 1771 H. Walpole Vert ties . \ncid. 
Paint. IV. i. (R.) A loose, and, if I may use the word, a dis- 
solute kind of Minting. i6$i Kvskin Stones Ven. (1874) f. 
xvii. 184 The dissolute diilnes* of English Flnmlmyuni. 

5. That has thrown off the restraints of morality 
and virtue ; lax in morals, loose-living ; licentious, 
profligate, debauched. (Of persons, their actions, 
etc.) The current sense. 

*513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 28 Dyssolut© man fotow- 
yng sensualyte. 1548 Hall Chron . , Ru h. Ill (an. 2) 3a b, 
A woman geven to cam&ll affection, and dissolute livinge. 
*#? Shaks. Merty IV. in. til 204 Wee will yet haue more 
tnckes with Falstaffe : Ids dissolute disease will scarse obey 
thi* medicine. 167s Milton P . R . 11. 150 Belial, the dis- 
sol u test Spirit that fell, The sensualcst, and, after Asmodai, 
The fleshlicht Incubus. 1709 Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 
15 The many untimely death* occasioned by a dissolute 
course of life. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. ft *. 267 The 
nobles were as lawless and dissolute at home as they were 
greedy and cruel abroad. 

B. sb . A dissolute person, a profligate, rare. 

t6o8 Day Hum . out ofBr. iv. tit, Did your euer conuersc 
with a more straunger dissolute T 1804 Landor Wks. (1846) 

1. 177/a Half the dissolutes in the parish. 1838 Southey/ V v/’x 
Pilgrim. 11. 111. x. note, The homely but scriptural appella- 
tion .. has been delicately softened down . Helen Mai in 
Williams names her [Ch. 01 Rome] the Dissolute of Babylon. 

U There are many instances of dissolute for deso- 
late (f dissolale), mostly scribal or typographical 
errors, sometimes perh. owing to actual confusion. 

1S09 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. i, A place of dissolute 
darkenes. x6sa Brkrkwood Lang. ^Relig, x. 83 Greece. . 
more dissolute then any region of Europe subject to the 
Turk. 1834 T. Crofton Choker Fairy Leg. S. Irtl. 135 
1 got ashore, somehow or other . . upon a dissolute island. 

t Di'00Olnte, V. Obs . rare . [f. Dissolute a.] 
trans . To render dissolute. 

1679 Prance Add it . Narr. Pop. Plot 29 The ready way 
to new-mould ft Nation, is, first to dissolute and debauch it. 

t Di*00Olnted f ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. L. disso- 
Int-us (see Dissolute a.) + -kd.] a. Dissolved, 
b. Loosened, unfastened, loose. 

1606 G. W(oodcocke) tr. Hist. Ivstine 69 a ? Protesting 
that al inuetcrate malice and displeasure, which hee had 
against him . .was now dissoluted. a 1770 Smart Temple of 
Dulitess (R.) Mad Mathrxis ; her feet all hare. Ungirt, un- 
trimm’d, with dissoluted hair. 

Hi*00Ollttel3r v <*dv. [f. Dissolute a. + -ly -.] 

In a dissolute manner. 

+ 1. Loosely, slackly; carelessly, negligently; 
recklessly. Obs. ' 

1 <33 Brrnde Quintus Curtins fol. 385 (R.) [They] mcr- 
ucuea . . y* he durst go so dissolutely© among©* those 
nacions . . the barbarous people reputinge his rasnenes, for 
an assured confidence, i960 Bhcon A rwCaledt. iv. Prayer 


an assured confidence, i960 Bhcon A 'cwCatnh. iv. P raver 
Wk*. 376 We nede not to come slnckely and dissolutly, but 
rather* diligently ft earnestly vnto prayer. 1606 Holland 
Sueton. xo Sulla . . admonished the nobles oftentimes, To 
beware ot the boy that went girded so dissolutely. 1736 
Butlrr Anal. 11. 314 Dissolutely to neglect their own greater 
Good, for the sake of a present lesser Gratification. 

+ 2. Unrestrainedly, lavishly. Obs. 

1961 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 1. Pref., They, .thynke that 
Goa is not rightly worshypped, vnless© altogether they be 
dissolutely set out with exquisite gorgeousnesse, or rather 
with outragiou* excesse. 1589 Puttenham Fug. Poes is 111. 
xxtv. (Arb.) 997, 1 haue scene forraine Embassadours in the 
Queen©* presence laugh so dissolutely. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. 
IV % 1. It 39 A Purse of Gold most resolutely snatch'd on Mon- 
day night, and most dissolutely spent on Tuesday Morning. 
3. In a profligate manner ; licentiously ; in dis- 
sipation and debauchery. 

iSP Crowley Last Trump. 6x9 To lyue. .dissolutly, thou 
shouldste be vnto them offence. i6ss Bible Wisd. xii. 33 


rather diligently ft earnestly vnto prayer. 
Sueton. 19 Sulla . . admonished the noble 


dissolutely, vainly and luxuriously. *©S 9 1 ennybom Junta 
xi»4 Roisterers, Femininely fair and dissolutely pale. 

Di*00Olutene00. [f. as prec. + -NEW.] The 
quality of being dissolute (in various senses). 

1 1. Remissness, negligence, carelessness. Obs. 

1978 Fleming Panopl Ernst. 07 She chargtth Anthonie 
with dissoluteness# in duetle. Ihd. 336 This our dissolute- 
nesse and negligence. 1619 W. Sclatkr Exp. t These. (1630) 
5*8 Our dissoluteness hath heene too palpable, in praying 
Gods blessing vpon our endcuours. 

vol, ni f 


ta. Absence or abandonment of restraint ; wan- 
tonness, excess, extravagance. Oh. 

isSo J. Hatcher in Ellis Ong. Lett. Ser. 1. III. v note, 
Which requireth rather diligence In study, then dUsolutt-. 
ness in play*. 1667 Marvell Corr, cciil Wks. 1872-5 II. 401 
The dissoluteness of grief, the prodigality of soirow. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes aty 2)51 All manner of odd Postures ami 
Gestures up to the height of an Antick Dissoluteness. 

3. Looseness of manners and morals; licentious- 
ness, profligacy. 

*549 Cover dale, etc, Ermm. Par. Rev. viii. (R.) A . , 
whyppe, whiche shoulde scourge and punyshe the christen- 
dome fallyng into synne and dyssolutene*. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne 11. xii. (1032) 344 *l*he dissolulenesse of the Pre- 
lates and people of those dayes. 1739 Smki vockr Artillery 
ut. 170 People who would spend their lives in Dchau< hcry 
and Dissoluteness. 1855 Macali ay Hist. Rug. IV. 456 1 he 
most dissolute cavaliers stood aghast at the dissoluteness of 
the emancipated precisian. 

Dissolution (dis&l'M’Jan). [In some senses 
a. F. dissolution (lath c. in Hatx.-Darm.),in others 
ad. L. disso/uliott-em, n. of action from dissolves 
to break up, Dihnolvk. 1 The action of dissolving 
or fact of being dissolved, in various senses ofthevb. 

1. Separation into parts or constituent elements; 
reduction of any body or mass to elements or 
atoms ; destruction of the existing condition ; dis- 
integration, decomposition. 

, *39® T rk visa Barth. deP.R. xix. xlvii. (1495) 800 Though 
byttcr thynges haue lease heto than sharpe thyng«*s of 
sauour yet it makith more dissolution and departynge in 
the tonge. 1471 Riflky Comf. Alch. in. xiv. in Ashm. 
(1652) 142 Ells snail no kyndly Dyssolucyon be, Nor I*ul ry - 
fyyng shall thou none see. 1597 Moklicy Introd. Mux. '<>s 
A neretluane lepresie in a mans Ixxlie is vncurnble without 
the dissolution of the whole, 1667 M 11.1 on P. L. xii. 4^9 
When this worlds dissolution shall be ripe. 1736 Bun 1 k 
Anal. 1. i. 21 The dissolution of flesh, skin and bones. 1839 
S< ott Anne of G . xxxiii, The vault where the long-de- 
scended Counts of Provence awaited dissolution. 186a If. 
SpkNCkr First Print, it. xii. § 97 Dissolution is the absoip- 
tion of motion and concomitant disintegration of matter, 
b. In a theory of disease, opposed to evolution. 
1883 Huoiii.inos Jackson cited in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1894 
— Factors of Insanities 3, I have often urged that for tne 
scientific study of maladies of the Nervous System, we 
should investigate them as Dissolutions (reversals of Evo- 
lution) of this or that part of the nervous system. Ibid. 8 
Studying insanities as 1 >issolutions as reversals of evolution 
—of the highest cerebral centres. 

2. The reduction of a substance from the solid to 
the liquid form; liquefaction. Now only the melting 
into water or the like ; formerly, also, = fusion. 

*598 Shake. Merry IV. in. v. ti 8 A man of my Kidney. . 
that am as subiect to heate as butter . . A man of continual! 
dissolution, and thaw. i6a6 Bacon Sylva ft 291 Metals 
give Orient and fine Colours in Dissolution, a 1661 Fuu 1 u 
IVorthies (1840) 1. 221 It happened in the year 1657, upon 
the dissolution of the great snow. 1779 f. Moork EiW»» 
Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xx vi. 212 The rays of the sun . . occasion 
an unequal dissolution of the ice. 180s Arpani Trav. I. 396 
Inundations, .caused by the dissolution of the ice and snow, 
f b. Of the blood ; see quota. Obs. 

17*7-51 Chamhkrs Cycl. t Dissolution of the blood is an 
affection of that humour, directly opposite to coagulation. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. } Dissolution, .formerly applied by the 
humoral physicians to a diminution of consistence of the 
blood. 

8, The process of dissolving or condition of being 
dissolved in a liquid ; solution. Now rare or Obs. 

, (1558 see >1 a**? KKNCif Distill, i. (*651) 10 Dissolution , 
is tne turning of bodies into a liquor by the addition of some 
humidity. 169a Ray Dissol. World iv. (1732) 54 The Dis- 
solution of salt or sugar in water. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 4* 
Card. 166 Aqua Fortis is the best for the Dissolution of 
Metals. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nish, vii, Allowing for the dis- 
solution of the sugar. 

fb. concr. The result of this; the liquid with 
what is dissolved in it ; a solution. Obs. 

.55W8 Wardr tr. Alexis’ Seer. 5 a, To make a naturall 
dissolution of fine gold ; and when you will take of it, take 
two parts of the said licor, and one part of the dissolution of 


y • gold. i6a6 Bacon Sytva ft 78a Dissolue the Iron in the 
Aqua Fortis: And weigh the Dissolution. 1707 Curios, in 
Hush, tjr Gard. 304 Dissolve It In . . Spirit of N itre : set the 
dissolution to tvaporate. 


^solution. 1707 Curios, tu 
1.. Spirit of Nitre ; set the 


f 4. Hurtful relaxation, softening, or weakening ; 
enfceblement. Obs . 


c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xv. 163 For the grete distresse of 
the hete . . for the gret dixsolucioun of tne Body. 1601 
Holland Pliny IL288 The decoction.. helpeth the feeble- 
nesse and dissolution of the sinewes. i6ae Venner Via 
Recta viil s66 Dolorous Gouts . . tortures and dissolutions 
of the limmes. 165s Irr. Taylor Hole Living it ft 1 
A longing after sensual pleasures is a dissolution of the 
spirit of a man, and makes it loose, soft, and wandering. 
1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 122 There must follow a Dis- 
solution of Justice, the chief Sinew of Society. 

6. The condition of being loose from due re- 
straint ; t excess, extravagance (obs .) ; laxity of 
behaviour or morals ; dissolute living, dissolute- 
ness (arch.). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4001 It [youthe] ledith mAn now up now 
doun I n mochel dtssoludoun. 148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 
88 Them whiche wastyn the godys of the holy chyrchc 
wherby they were made ryche in dyssolucyon of clotnyng, 
in voluptuous metys and pompys of the world. 15 s6 Pugr. 
Ptff. (W. de W. 1531) 85 b, Flye dissducyon ft wantonnessc. 
1563 Becom Reliques qf Roms (1383) *8a* They for their 


godys of the holy chyrchc 
In dvsaoiucyon of clothyng, 
ys of the world. 1516 Pugr. 


ious metys and pompys of the world. 1516 Pilgr. 
de W. 1531)85 b, Flye dissolucyon ft wantonnessc. 


dissolution of manners wgs to bq lookt on os the only 


heresy, xiet J. Taylor Holy Living ii. ft 1 T hese tamed 
his youthful aptnesses to dissolution. 1707 Nokkih t reat. 
Humility \I. 371 Nothing more betray* . . dissolution of 
thought . . than a vain foppish dress. xWtmComk. Mag. Nov. 
634 After the general peace of iftl4» dissolution began to 
decrease in high Diaces. 

fb. with pi. An instance of this; a dissolute 
act or practice ; an extravagance or cxcca*. Obs. 

t 1430 L.VDQ. Borhas (tssB) 11. kv. i Fleshly lustes and din- 
solutions. 1481 Caxton Gold. L*g. 1 50 b/i Lerne to bc atylle 
^ 1 eschew© all dissoluctons. 1490 — Emeydt^s vi. *3 Ho 
sheweth the dyssolucyons and perutrse condvcyons that 
ben in the sex© femynyne. 1579 Tomson Calvin * s Strut. 
Tim. 130/3 'J'hat. .nil d uho) ut ions, vile and wicked actes Ik> 
suppressed, 1631-1 J v r. T’avi.or Strut, for I ’ear, OJ Godly 
Fear 111. (1678)61 Restraint of gajetie* and dissolutions. 

8. The relaxation or undoing of any tie, bond, or 
binding power; the dissolving of a connexion, 
union, etc. (Cf. Dissolve 10, 11.) 

c 1534 tr. Pot. Veto. Hist. (Camden. No. to) 3 Upon disso- 
lution of that treutie. 1548 Hall Caron , Edw. / V . (an. 4) 
195 b, The causo of dissoTucion of their amitie and league. 
1651 J. Taylor l Inly Living U. $ s Th© loosins; the bnmU 
of the tongue^ and the very first dissolution of its duty in 
on© degree of intemperance. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. *04 /j 
A marriage of a feme-sole trailer is a Wo a dissolution of 
n partnership at will. 1856 Froudr Hist. Rng. (1858) J. ii. 
i?o F.ven if the marriage .. hud never been questioned, he 
might justly have desited the dissolution of it. 

7. The breaking up, dismissal, or dispersion of 
an assembly or association ; the termination of the 
existence of a constituted body of persons (e.g. of 
the monasteries, and now cap. of Pnrlinmci.t). 

*535 d ct 27 Hen. Vlit, c. »6. ft «6 Immcdiairly vpon « lie 
nrorogacion or dissohu ion of this present parliament. 1651 
Hoitnrs Leviath. 11. xxii, 116 The Assembly may In: pumslo d 
..by dissolution, or forfeiture of their Fetters. 1659 It. 
Harris Parivats Iron Age 289 Some inonclhs before the 
dissolution of the Parliament. 1730 Magna Biit V. 76,1 1 
Hcrdwick Priors .. continued in the Monks Hands till the 
Dissolution. lii.Ai KHioNK Comm. 1. 11. t8o A dissolu- 

tion is the civil death of the parliament. 1811 Sir J. Sin- 
li air Corr. II. 37J Since the diHholution 01 th© Boaid of 
Agriculture, iwa I.n. Brougham Brit. Const, xiii. 184 
'J ho dissolution of the monaKteries in Henry VIH’k reign. 
1874 Grken Short Hist. viii. ft 2 46a The conversion ol 
the King was followed by a quiet dissolution of the Hugue- 
not party. 

8. Termination of life ; death, decease. 

Variously undo stood as 'departure or release from life', 

1 separation of the soul from th© body’, and ' disintegration 
of the body See Dissolve 6. 

i$a» Moke De yuat. Noviss. Wks. 77 The dirolticion and 
seueraunc© of the sovde fro th« body. 1568 Rihi R (Bishops*) 

2 />>//. iv.6The time of my dissolution (Or. Avahvattun, I .. reso- 
lutionis ; earlier Eng. vv., from Wycl, 1388 drparting] is at 
hand**, 1396 7 S. Finchk in Ducarcl Hist. Ctoydon App. 
(1783) Thanks to Almi>;htie ciod for Mr. Comptroller's 
dissolucion from the l>ondago of his corrupts lsdie. 1641 
Hindk J Brtten lx. 201 Death is but a passage unto life, a 
dissolution of soul© and body for a Season. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot, i. 2 Men have l>een most phantastical in 
the singular contrivances of their corpornll dissolution. 171a 
Stkelf. Sped. No. 263 f 1 H© waits the Day of nix 
Dissolution with a Resignation mixed with Delight. *750 
Johnson Rambler No. 29 P 12 It is absurd to be Afrai cf of 
the natural dissolution of the body. 18*7 J. W. Croki i< 
6 Aug. in Croker Papas (1884), His breathing is difficult, 
and . there are all the symptoms of approaching dissolution. 
1856 Sia B. Brodik Psychol, luq. I. iv, rjr Sonic die retain- 
ing all their faculties, and quit© aware that their dissolut ion 
is At hand. 

9. The action of bringing or condition of being 
brought to an end ; undoing, termination, deMtiuc- 
tion, ruin; bicnking up, disintegration, disorgan- 
ization (of a connected system, etc.). 

Gakdinkm in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. 1. 10a That realm were 
like to come to dissolution, a 1615 Fletcher Nue Valour 
111. ii, 1 doubt not . . To see a dissolution of all bloodshed. 
1677 Hai k Prim. Orig. Man. 11. x. 230 Doun to the last 
Dissolution of their City under Titus. 17*8 Young Love 
Fame vi. (1757) 154 Such dissolution through the whole 
I find, 'Tis not a world, but chaos of mankind. 1855 Mil- 
man Lat. Chr. tx. in. (1864) V. 241 He had but to wait the 
dissolution of Olho’s power ; it crumbled away of itself. 
1883 S. F. Smith How Ch. Rng. washed her fait ai The 
same dissolution of morals and irreligious spirit had existed. 

fb. Plus. (See quot.) Obs. 

1764 Croker, etc. Did. Arts 4 Sc , Dissolution, in music, is 
when a sound in the enharmonic genus is lowered three 
dieses ; for thereby that genus is dissolved, and the music. . 
is chromatic. 

1 10. Solution, resolution (of a question, etc.). 
Obs. rare. 

*599 Jati me Vs $th Serm. bef Edw. VI, (Arb.) 1 32 margin , 
M. Latimer retuincth to hys former question and to the 
dissolucion of the same. 

Dusolu'tional, a. [f. prcc. + -AI..] Of or 
pertaining to dissolution. 

1889 J. M. Roberiron Exs. towards Cnt. Meth. 4 Iamv 
ginus. .has the note of that long dissolution*! epoch. 1805 
Pall Mall G. 6 July 2/2 J he Factory Bill . . has passed In 
dissolutional ana dissolute haste, and it can be amended, if 
necessary, at consolidating leisure. 

Diffiolu tioniffm. ff. as prec. + -in*.] The 

doctrine or principles of (lUsolutionists. 

*«94 . Swinburne Studies in Prose fg Poetry 102 Dis- 
unionism, dissolutionism, or communalism. 

Dissoln ‘tionist . [f. •• prec. + -ibt.] One 
who advocates or aims at dissolution. Also at/rib. 

. 1 88a Pall Mall G. 23 Sapt. x The dissolution Ut campaign 
of M. Gambetta's friends. t88a Fraser’s Mag. XX Vi. 1 jt 
I’hi* i« tha reactionary, and in some degree dissoluiionWt, 
party in the Union. 
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DISSOLVES. 


t Disaolu'tioue, a. Obs. rare. Inclined to dis- 
soluteness. 

1560 Sheph, Kat. vii. Tree 0/ Vues, Sloth xiii, To draw 
ana go« to such as be dwxofutiou# Or that they doe and 
make dlxsolute. 

XHlIolutivi (dl-sMwtiv), a. Now tare. [f. 
L. dissohlt- i>pl. stem f -ivk : prob. immed. ad. 
med.L. dissolutiv-us or F. dissolntif.] 

1. Having the property of dissolving ; producing 
dissolution or disintegration ; dissolvent. 

f 1400 Latfrauc's Cirurg. ato To empostym* of blood |>ou 
mi do inedicyns repercussif* & dixsolutiuis xotilly. 2537 
Andkkw Brnnswyke's Ditty ll . Waters K v, It hath venue 
nttractyfe and dysxolutyfe. 166a I. Cmandi.hr Van Hel- 
wont's Oriat . 76 Air wants in it self a dissolutive principle 
of it self, a 1691 Bovti; tVks. V. 500 (R.) The air might 
promote the dissolutive action of the menstruum, 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, dissolution 
or disintegration. 

1886 Mm x* Phantasms of Living Ini rcxl. 43 We have 
induced [by hypnotism] a change of personality which is 
not per se cither evolutive or disHolutric. 

t IHlBOlutory, Ohs. rare. [f. a* preo. + 
-OHT.J ~prcc. 1 . 

1757 tr. tlenckcPs Pyritol. 3S7 Fermentative, intestine, 
di^Holutory motion. 

Dissolvable, a. Also -ible. [f. Dissolve 
v. 4 - -able : substituted (in part) for Dissoluble 
from L. type disso1ubilis.\ Capable of being dis- 
solved ; dissoluble. 

1. Capable of being separated or reduced into 
its formative elements ; decomposable. 

1541 R. Copland C, tty don s Quest. Chirurg., For the 
xuhstau>«uC xeldom dyssoluable lyghtly it [the aver] ouglite 
to huue nied ycyne sum what styptyke. 2661 E. Bor roughs 
Plea to King cone. Quakers Ded. 1 You are but men. .and 
your substance but dissolvable clay. 1677 Hale Piim. 
(big.. Alan. 1. iii. 86 Man that is even uj>on the iutrinsick 
constitution of his nature dissolvible. Ibid. 1. v. 11a A com- 
position intrinxecally dissolvable. 1861 L, L. Notu.r he. 
bergs 114 It (an iceberg) is as dissolvable as the clouds from 
which it originally fell. 

2. Capable of being liquefied or melted ; fusible ; 
soluble. ? Obs . 

.653 H More Antid. Ath. i. xi. (1713) 35 The Brains 
generally are easily dissolvable into a watery Consistence. 

1 668 Wilkins Real Char. 169 Dissolvable, by Water, or by 
Fire. 2721 Stffle Sped. No. 95 p 3 Children, when crossed 
. how dissolvable they arc into Tears. 1733 Ciikynk AW. 
Malady 1. v f 3 (1734) 38 Salts., hard, anadissolvible only 
by Water. 1794 Sullivan Virtu Nat. I. 461 All the metals, 
excepting pl&ttna and gold, are dissolvable by aqua fords. 

3. Of a connexion, union, society, etc. : Capable 
of being undone or naving its existence put an end 
to ; terminable, destructible. 

.68. -6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 111 . 39a The. Obligation* 
of divine Commands are dissolvable only by divine Counter- 
mauds. .70* (sec Dissoluui k aj. .86. Lowell K Pluribus 
Vaunt Prose Wks. 1890 V. 63 We are not a mere partner- 
ship, dissolvable . . by mutual consent, .but a nation. 

lienee DUsolvabillty {Ability in Richardson 
1836 ), Dieeolvableneee (in Craig 1847 ), 
Dissolvant, obs. var. of Dissolvent. 
t DiMO’lvativa, a. Obs. rare. ff. ncx\ + 
-ativk.J a. Having the property of dissolving, 
dissolutive. b. That tends to dissolve readily. 

>377 Frampton Joyful News 1. (1596) 8 Balsamo . . ix 
dissoluatiue, and so ft doeth consume .. swell inges. .580 
— Monardes A fed. against Venom 118 The use of good 
Meatex ea.sie and dixxolvntive. 

Dissolve (dizp'lv), v. Also 4-6 dyssolve, 
5-6 desolve. [ad. L. dissolv-Ire to loosen asunder, 
disunite, dissolve, f. Dis- i + solvere to loosen, 
Solve.] I. Transitive senses. 

1. To loosen or put asunder the parts of ; to reduce 
to its formative elements ; to destroy the physical 
integrity ; to disintegrate, decompose. (Now rare 
or Obs. exc. as associated with other senses.) 

Wyclif 9 Cor. v. 1 If oure erthcly hous of thin dwel- 
ls ng lie dissolued. .we han a bildyng of God, an hous not 
ma.id by hondis, euerlaniinge. c .400 Three Kings Cologne 
193 pe bodves of pcj. Ill kyngis wexed corrupt and were 
dixsolued & turned in to powdre. .500-00 Dunbar Poems 
jSe. T. S.) lxxiii. 944 Now tled^ in gold, dissoluit now 
in a*a (= ashes). .6.. Coryai Crudities 419 If it were 
a strong bridge, they could not dixsolue it with ro great 
expedition. .700 Wollaston Retig. Nat. ix. | 8. 195 
Whether that soul, .can think at all when the laxly is quite 
dissolved. .775 Prikstlrv Air I. a 66 Vegetable and animal 
substances dissolved by putrefaction .. emit phlogiston. 
>« 4>;4 Emkkmon Kss. t Intel tat Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 134 Water 
dissolve* wood, and iron, and salt. 

M* >589 Puttenham Kng. Poesie 11. xiv. [xv.] (Arlx) 140 
Make your choise of very few words dactiliaue, or. .dissolue 
and breake them into other fecte, *84* t F ti.LER Holy 4 
Prof St. 111. xxiv. ftas We may for a while dissolve our 
continued discourse into a dialogue. 

2. To melt or reduce into a liquid condition, &. 
To melt by beat ; to fuse. Now rare or Obs. 

.38a Wyclif a Pet. iii. 10 Elementes shulen be dissolued 
bi hete. t .400 LanfranC s Cirurg. 349 pe gummys schulen 
be. . diKsolued wih fier, 1530 PALSGR-saa/i, I dissolve, as heate 
dothe lycuur, whan it islrosen. .600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 
III. 48 Before the Sunne hath warmed the ayre,and dis- 
solved the yce. .793 Smf.ai on F.dy stone L. 6 974 The metal 
ut each end having a considerable heat, it was found prac- 
ticable to dissolve both the ends of the former masses. 

b. To liiiuefy by contact with or immersion in a 
liquid ; to diffuse the molecules of (a solid or gas) 


in a liquid so that they are indistinguishable from 
it ; to melt {in something), make a Solution of. 
(Predicated of a personal agent, or of the liquid.) 
Dissohn away> out : to remove or extract (from a compound 
mass) by dissolving. 

[c *180 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 68 Men axen comounly, whi 
salt is dissolved bus, but cristal and obere stoones ben not 
loosid as obir salt.) 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 9 Putte 
banne yn be watir corosyue Sal armoniac and bat watir 
wiboutc doute wol dixsolue gold into watir. .563 T. Galk 
Antid. ii. 63 The Hammoniacurn dissolued In Vineger. 
1677 Grew Solution of Salts in A mat. Plants , 4c. vii. (1682) 
399 Two Ounces of Water will dissolve three Ounces of 
Loaf-Sugar. .79* H a m 1 li on ^ Beri hoi let's Dyeing 1 . 1. 1. i. 
11 J*hc iron may be dissolved in the muriatic acid. .854 J. 
Scoffern in OrPs Cur. Sc. Chcm. 94 Various salts . . may 
be dissolved out by lixiviation. .873 A. W. Williamson 
Chon. Students d. 3) xiv. | 87 At i5°C. water dissolves 
about twice its volume of chlorine gas. 1875 Dawson Dawn 
of A fe iv. 8y By dissolving away their shells with acid. 

3 . In various fig. applications of senses 1 and 2 : 
esp. To melt or soften the heart or feelings of ; to 
cause to 4 melt 9 into tears, grief, etc. ; to relax or 
enervate with pleasure, luxury, etc. ; to immerse or 
absorb in some engrossing occupation. Chiefly in 
passive. (Now rate exc. in phr. dissohvd in tears, 
or in direct figures from sense 2 b.) 

.500 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxxiv. xix, Her hardy harte she 

g an for to dissolve. 163s Milton Penseroso 165 In service 
igh, and anthem* clear, A* may. Dissolve rne into ecstasies. 
1679 Pknn Addr. Prot. 1. 38 Dissolv’d in Pleasures, he 
worshipp’d no other God. 1707 Watts Hymn . * A last 
and did my Saviour bleed V v, Dissolve my Heart in 
Thankfulness, And melt my Eyes to Tears. 1791 DThraki.I 
Cur. Lit ., Libraries , Henry Rantzall . . whose day* were 
dissolved in the pleasures of rending. 1800 Mrs. Hf.rvfy 
A tour tray Pam. IV. 183 Mrs. Lenmer wa* dissolved in 
tears the whole evening. Carlyle Past 4 Pr. ill. 

iii. (1872) 130 Action hangs, as it were, dissolved in Speech. 

f 4 . To relax, weaken, enfeeble, in body or bodily 
strength. Obs. 

c 1400 Laufrauc's Cirurg. 16 To myche slepinge . . feblib 
his vertewes .. To myche wakynce dissolfiJ> & consumep 
hyx spirites. c 1400 Maundev. (Koxb.) xviti. 81 pe grete 
violence of hete, pat dixxoluez batre lnKiy*. nSM tr. Pol. 
Verg. Hist. (Camden, No. 29) 180 That xorceresElyzabeth 
the quene .. with her witchcraft hath so enchantyd me that 
by tnanoyance thereof 1 am dissolvyd. 1(63 Homilies 11. 
Agst. C»lnttony % Oft commeth sodaine dcatn , . by banquet- 
yiuj sometyine the member* are dyxxolued. 

O. To loosen, unfasten, detach, release, set free. 
{lit. and fig.) arch . 

c tan Palltui. on Hush. iv. 99 YU must it [the vine-stalk) 
be dissolved ever anionge Oute of this bonde, lest it . . Be 
letted to encrece. 1548 Ad 9-3 Edw. V/ t c. 93. f 1 I'he 
partie who disired to be dissolved from the mariinee. 1560 
Holland Crt. Venus iv. 458 Venus gart anc .. Nimphe . . 
Dissolue his handis quhilks . . fast bundin war. x6o6 G. 
W[ooi>cockk) tr. Hist. Ivstine 87 b, Occasion . . to pull and 
dissolue their neckes out of the yoke c*6xx Chafman 
Iliad ytll. 44 There his horse he check'd, Dissolved them 
from his chariot X7»7-46 Thomson Summer 1310 As the 
soft touch dissolved the viigin zone. 1817 Shelley Rev. 
Islam 1. xiii. 8 Dissolve in sudden shock those linked rings. 

f 0. To release from life ; to cauic the dissolution 
or death of ; usually in pass . to die, depart. Obs. 

Used chiefly with reference to Phil. i. 9^, where the 
Vulgate has the passive dissolvl for the original active 
apaAihrat (here — * oepart also lrans. = * dissolve’). Various 
notions were app. attached to the expression by^ those who 
used it, some associating it with the dissolution of the 
bodily framework (c f. quots. 1389, 1400, 1793 in s); some 
thinking of the dissolution of the union between soul and 
body, etc. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. pr. iii, Ofte a swift c houre dis- 
*>)ueb be same man. b*t is to seyne whan b« soule dcparti’b 
fro be body. xi8a Wycuf Phil. i. 93 Hauyng desyr for to 
l* dissolued [gloss , or departid the soule fro body], c 1450 
tr. De Imitation* 1. xii, He desirib debe, bat he mixt be 
dissolued & be wib crist, 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (161 n 994 
The Saints, which are dissolued, & reigne with Christ. 
/1x50a H. Smith Sernt. on Phil. 1. 93, Good cause had 
Paul to desire to be with Christ : yet ne will not dissolve 
himself, but dcstreth to be dissolved, 1654 Whitlock 
gootomia 566 Paul phraseth it, a Wish equaUto the Gold 
searching ChymLtx endeavours, I desire to be dissolved, 
melted down. 01670 Hackrt A bp. Williams it. (1602) 
227 A sauinancy . . and a shortness of breath . . which dis- 
solved him iu the space of twelve hours. 1736 Wfsley 
Wks. (1879) I. 37 O when shall 1 wish to be dissolved? 

7 . To cause to vanish or disappear from existence ; 
to bring to nought, undo, destroy, consume. 

<■*374 Chaucer Borth. 1. pr. iii. 10 (>e cloudes of sorowe 
dissolued and don awey, I . . receyuedc tnynde to knowe 
be face of my fyciscien. >548 Hall Chron. t Hen. VI (an. 3) 
88 b, To desolve the siege and raise the assault. 1563 W. 
Fulkr Meteors (1640) 35 A great Circle about the Moone, 
betokeneth great cold . . But if it vanish away and bee 
dissolved altogether, it is a signe of fayre weather. 163a 
Litiioow 7 'rav. in. xao Occasion, .whereby the peace and 
liappinea.se of Thebes might be dissolved. 1769 Sta W. 
Jones Palace of Port. Poems (1777) 18 Each guy phantom 
was dissolv'd in air. 1877 Tyndall in Daily Nevoe 2 OcL 
a/5 That promise is a dream dissolved by the experience of 
eighteen centuries. 

+ 8. Med. To disperse (morbid humoun), reduce 
(swellings), remove or assuage (pains or ailments). 
(Also absol.) Obs . 

(Employed variously and vaguely according to context.) 
rx4po Latfranc's Cirurg, 136 Rijt as b* mater of b* 
frenesie. .bt emplastris wiboutforb I-l«te is aissolued. Ibid. 
928 Anoper electuarie bat dissolulb akynge in ioyntis. *577 
Joyful Xcives 1. (1506) 6 In gnefes of swelUnges 
. . it [oH] taketh them away and dooth dlvsolue them, tsfla 
Hester Sets', Phioiav. 1. a xiii, »6 You must disaolue the 


Catarre first, and then helpe the Feaer. x6xo Markham 
Master p. 11. cl R xiii. It cleanseth and dissolueth. and also 
comfortcth. 1647 w. Coles Adam in Eden liv, It Is avail- 
able in all cold Diseases, .dissolving wind very powerfully. 
0. To break up, dismiss, disperse (an assembly or 
collective body) ; to put an end to the association 
or connexion of ; to terminate the existence of (a 
constituted body or association, e. g. of the monas- 
teries, and now esp. of Parliament). 

1094 Fahyam Chron. v. cxxxii. 116 When y* Kvng had 
or deryd his matters . . he disnoluyd this counceyll. 1548 
Hall Chnm., Hen, VI (an. 38) 159b, To be perswaded to 
dissolve his armye. Ibid. (on. 39) 18s The kyng dissolved 
his Parliament. 1586 J. Hooker Cirald. I ref. in Holiru 
shed II. 46/a A religious house of Greie friers . . since dis- 
solued in king llenrie the eights time. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 96 f 3 Our school was now dissolved. 184s Tennyson 
Atorte dArth. 234 But now the whole Round Table is 
dissolved. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 1. vi. 33 Parliament shall 
nqt be dissolved on the death of the sovereign. 

Hb. ellipt. - dissolve parliament. 

t§68 M. E. G. Duff Pol. Swr v. 16 He immediately dis- 
solved and succeeded in throwing out most of the leading 
supporters of his predecessor. 

10. To undo (a tie, bond, knot) ; to put an end 
to, bring to an end (a relation of union, connexion, 
or association, etc.). 

c 1380 Wyci ip Set. Wks. III. 163 Ffor prestis ben weddid 
wib God by holdyng of his la we, and b** bond i* di*solvyd 
l>oth in lif and oms. 2548 Hall Chron. t Hen. VI (an. a) 86 
The . . ainitie betwene the Frenche and Scottishe nacions 
should be shortly broken and dissolved. 1558 Bp. Watson 
Set*. Saeretm. xxvii. 173 The Knot of Matrimonie . . can 
not be broken and dissolued. 1638 Sta T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) os An excellent sympathy and union, till Ganganna 
dissolv'd it, having beene till then betwixt 'em. 1767 
Hi ackstonk Comm . II. 187 It is advantageous for the 
joint-tenants to dissolve the jointure. 1776 Gibbon Decl . 
4 I. xvi. 384 They dissolved the sacred ties of custom 
mid education. >« 4 * I- ank Arab. Nts . I. 63 When .. the 
marriage is dissolved. 1853 C. Bronte Villette iii. (1876* 
18 The league . . thus struck up was not hastily dissolved. 
Afod. They have dissolved partnership, and started each on 
his own account. 


f b. To part, sunder (things united). Obs. 

1598 Shake. Alcrry W. v. v. 337 She and I (long since 
contracted) Are now so sure that nothing can dissolue vs. 
1608-11 Bp. Hall Medit. 4 Venues 11. §49 It unites one 
Christian soule tO ( another so firmely, that no outward 
occurrences, .can dissolve them. 

11. To undo (something formally ordained or 
established) ; to destroy the binding power, autho- 
rity, force, or influence of ; to annul, abrogate. 

1536 Pilgr. Perf (W. dc W. 1x3 1) 15 It dissolueth and 
loseth all vowes. 1671 Milton Samson 1149 To frustrate 
and dissolve these magic spells. 1734 tr Boltin's Anc. 
Hist. (1827) VIII. xix. viii. 259 To dissolve and annul all 
we have enacted. x8ofl Scott Last ADnstr. ill. xiii, The 
running stream dissolved the spell, And his own elvish shape 
he took. 1891 Law Times XC. 403/1 The Court of Appeal 
.. dissolved on injunction granted by Justice Kekewich. 

+b. To do awav with as false or erroneous ; to 
refute, confute. Obs. 

i^ag More Dyatoge 67 b/i Whych obicccyon the author 
nnxwcreth and dy**olueth. 1551 T. Wilson Logike 1 1567) 
84b, The fault that is in the forme ., male be dissolued, 
when we shewe that the conclusion, is not well proued by 
the former proposicion*. a 1555 Philpot Exam. 4 Writ. 
IParker Soc.) 414 All that these men are wont to allege., 
be all ready dissolved and . .confuted. 184 a Abp. Thomson 
Laws J'h. | 127 (t86o) 271 We may dissolve (Aifro) the 
argument by showing its unlitness for proof because of 
some format defect. 

t o. To deny or reject the authority of. [repr. L. 
solvere of the Vulgate in 1 John iv. 3 .J Obs. 

xa8a Wvclip 1 John Iv. 3 Ech spirit that dissolueth [glass. 
or TordoithJ Jhesu is not of God [so t«8a R hem . ; Vulg. qut 
solvit, (\fter a Gr. v.r . h Adtil 1645 Milton Te track. 
Matt. xix. 3 Our Lord, .intended not to dissolve Moses. 

12. To solve, resolve, explain (a question, doubt, 
etc.), arch. 

1549 Latimer 5 th Serm, be/. Edw, VI % (Arb ) 133 I wyll 
no we. .retourne to my question and dissolue it. t 6 oj Top- 
nlll Four-f. Beasts (1658) 14 All * . that could not dissolve 
that riddle she presently slew. 16x1 Bible Dan. v. 26, 
I haue heard of tnee, that thou canst make interpretations, 
and dissolue doubts. *« 4 » Tennyson 7 W Voices 270 Thou 
hadst not between death and birth Dissolved the riddle of 
the earth. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

13. To lose its integrity or consolidation; to 
become disintegrated; to vanish or disappear 
gradually, come to an end. Now usually taken 
ns fig. from sense 14 , to melt away. 

c 1400 Pa llad. on Hnsb. xi. 496 A multitude of reyeons 

t uld they take, And myghtcly with yerdes first hem bete 
fntil this with the grapes so desolve. xa8s Caxton Myrr. 
111. vii. 143 All b« world.. shal desolue & taylle. 1536 Pilgr. 
'rf. (W. de W. 2531) 254 His senewes and veynes brast. 
id the hole frame of the ioyntee of hit body dissolued and 
losed. s6so Shake. Temp. iv. L 154 The great Globe It 
selfe. Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolue, And like this 
insubstantial! Pageant faded Leaue not a racke behind®. 
2660 F. Brooke tr. Lt Blands Trav. 965 It dissolved to 
nothing like a mist. 1791 DTsraeli Cur. Lit.. Lit. Jrnls., 
The unsucceesfui author, .dissolved away in hie own weak- 
ness. x8ao Shelley Ode to Liberty xix, As summer clouds 
dtMolve, unburthened of their nun. 1888 A. Winch ell 
Walks 4 Talks Geot. Field 163 The illusion dissolves. 

14. To become liquefied, to melt : a. with heat. 
Now rare or Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 4480 pe paynyms pride it 
sail expire, And dissolue as wax at fyre. 159a Siiaks. Ven, 
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DISSOLVED. 


DISSTANDINQ. 


♦ Ad . 565 What wax so frown but dissolves with tempering f 
idpy Drydkn Virg. Georg. u 66 White Mountain Snows 
dissolve against the Sun. 1709 T. Cooke Tnits t Proposals, 
4*. 40 The Wreck of Nature, the prodigious Day, When 
ada m a nt ine Rocks dissolv'd away, slee-g tr. Pallor Trav. 
(181a) L 9 The deep snow in the streets began to dissolve. 

b. To become liquefied by contact with or im- 
mersion in a liquid ; to melt; to become diffused in 
a liquid, forming a solution. 

s6«k Sir T. Herbert Trap. (ed. a) 297 The fruit [banana] 
put into your mouth, dissolves and yeetds a most inconi* 
parable relish. 1677 Grew Solution qf Salit in Aunt. 
Plants vii. (1689) 999 The Crystals of Tartar . . will scarce 
at all dissolve in Water, 1718 Quincy Compl. DUp. 1. vi. 
« We find Sugar will dissolve In the strongest Solution of 
Common Salt tnat can be made. 187* A. W. Williamson 
Chtm . for Sindtnls (ed. 3) xL ft 67 Olefiant gas dissolves 
considerably in water. 

15. In various fig. applications of prec. senses : 
To become faint, faint away ; to become softened 
in feeling, to 4 melt' (Into tears, etc.); to become 
resolved into something else, like a solid becoming 
liquid. 

idog Snaks. Lear v. ill 903. I am almost ready to dis- 
solue. Hearing of this. 167a Cave Prim. Chr. 111. 11. (1673) 
950 He dissolved into tears, a 1719 Addison tr. Ovid Wks. 
1758 I. 179 The God dissolves in pity at her death. 1761 
Hums Hist. Eng. III. lix. 979 He dissolved into a flood of 
tears. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. C,t. (1865) 11 . v. v. 99 Full of 
alarm dissolving into joy. 

10. Of an assembly or collective body : To break 
up into its individual constituents ; to disperse ; to 
lose its aggregate or corporate character. 

*8*| More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 705 The company 
dissolved and departed. 1548 Fatten Bxped. Scott, in 
Arb. Gamer III. 149 Our camp should, this day, dissolve. 
1667 Milton P.L. il 306 The Stygian council thus dis- 
solved. *766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting ho. 30 When a 
fixed company dissolves. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 502 
She, ending, waved her hands : thereat the crowd Mutter- 
ing, dissolved. 

17. To lose its binding force or influence, 

1611 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 64 The charme diasolues apace. 
c tjp/o Shknstone Elegies xi. 3 The charm dissolves ; the 
aerial music 's past. 

Dissolved (dizplvd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed *.] 

1. Reduced to its elements, broken up, disinte- 
grated, destroyed, annulled, dispersed, put an end 
to, etc. : see the verb. 

1341 R. Copland Guy don't Quest. Chirurg. Cj, Nature . 
engendreth a flessbe for to holdo y° dissolued parties. 1586 
A. Day Eng Secretary 1. (1625) 53 The dixsolued purpose 
of your good intention. 1634-5 Brkrkton Trav. (Chctham 
Soc.) 157 We took up our lodging at Tinterden, a dissolved 
Abbey. 1659 Pearson Creed [1839) 366 The temple of 
Christ’s body was dissolved here, by the separation of his 
soul . . the raising of the dissolved temple was the quicken- 
ing of the body, a 1 83* A. Knox Rcm. (1844) I. 63 There 
could be no thought of re-submitting to the lone dissolved 
chains. 1871 Freeman Norm . Cony, (1876) IV. xvii. 37 
The lands of a dissolved monastery. 

2. Melted ; held in solution by a liquid : see Dm- 


BOLVJfi 2. 

1707 Curios, in Hush, 4 Card. 333 These dissolv'd Salts. 
1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 337 When various electrolytes are 
submitted in a dissolved, or fused state, to the action of the 
current from the voltaic battery. 1878 Huxley Physiogr . 
116 All natural water, .contains such dissolved salt**. 

+ DiraO'lveleM, a. Obs.rare. [f. Dissolve 
+ -less: cf. quenchless , resistless, etc.] That 
cannot be dissolved ; indissoluble. 

17*1 Cibber Perolla 11, To cut this Gordian of dissolvclcs* 
Love. — Lady's last Stake Prol. , Those dissolveless fetters. 

Dissolvent (dizp’lvcnt), a . and sb. [ad. 1,. 
dissolvent- em, pr. pple. of dissolvers to Dissolve. 
Cf. F. disso/vant.] 

A. adj. Having the power to dissolve, disinte- 
grate, liquefy, etc. ; solvent. ? Obs. 

1665 Hooke Microgr . 104 Salt-peter. .abounds more with 
those Dissolvent particles, and therefore.. a small quantity 
of it will dissolve a great. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 97 
Being mingled with some dissolvent Jukes. 1777 M albridk 
in Pail, tram . LX VI II. 1 1 9 note, On the dissolvent Power 
of Quicksilver. 

fil- Mill Dtss. 4 Disc., Enf ranch. Women ( 1859) 

430 The companionship of women . . often exercise* a dis- 
olvent influence on high faculties and aspirations in men. 
as 878 M. Collins in Pen Sketches I. aia Neither was 
constructive like Shakespeare, nor dissolvent, like Heine. 

B. sb. One why or that which dissolves. 

1 . spec. A substance having the power to dissolve 
or disintegrate other substances ; a solvent, a men- 
struum ; f formerly, in Med., a substance having 
the power of 4 dissolving * morbid concretions, etc. 
(see Dissolve 8). (Also 7-8 dlssolvant as in F.) 

1 646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 68 If the menstruum 
or dissolvent be evaporated to a consistence. 1658 R. 
White tr. Digb/s Powd. Symp. (1660) 87 There is no dls- 
solvant in the world that can well calcine, .gold, but quick- 
silver, * 6 ot Ray Creation 1. (1704) 115 rire— the only 
Catholic Dissolvent. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disf. 934 Several 
..have flatter'd themselves, with obtaining .. a universal 
Dissolvent iSat Craio Led. Drawing vii. 399 The alkali 
• . being by nature a dissolvent of the ground. 

2 . gen. mil fig. 

183s F. Mahoney in Frasers Mag. XI. 454 Wine U the 
great dissolvent of distrust. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. 
186 Dissolvents of the old European system of dominant 
ideas and facts we must all be. 1874 Motley Ba^neveld 
U. xv. 186 The only dissolvent of this Union was the 
intention to perpetuate sla\ery. 
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DiMOhrm (dit<rlvaj). [f. Dissolve 4- -in 1.] 
One who or that which dissolves. 

L One who or that which breaks up, disintegrates, 
destroys, puts an end to, etc. : see the verb. 

s6n Biblr Dan v. 13 Dissoluble of doubts [marg. of a 
dissoluer]. 164. Milton Pret. E/isc. (1851) 83 These men 
were the dissolvers of Episcopacie. a 1733 Arbuthnot (I.), 
Fire, and the more subtle dissolver, putrefaction. 1883 
Sir M. Williams Relig. Th. in Ind. tii. 44 Rudra-Siva, the 
Dissolver and Reproducer. 

2 . A substance that dissolves anolher substance ; 
a solvent : see Dissolve j. 

*6s« Biggs New Dtsf. p 80 Such dissolvers, u* are wont 
to be made of Aqua fortis and Regis, a 1788 Wesley 
Serm. Iviii. Wks. j8ii IX. 114 It is the universal men- 
struum, the dissolver of all things under the Sun. 

3 . a. An apparatus for dissolving some substance, 
b. A contrivance for producing dissolving views : 
sec Dissolving ///. a. b. 

1880 L. Lomab Alkali Trade a 36 l hc top of (he dissolver 
being covered with thin sheet iron. 189a Daily News 
9 Feb. 3/5 Apropos of dissolving views, an automatic dis- 
solver nos been lately invented which will work in any 
single lantern. 

Dissolvible, var. of Disrolvablk. 
DiftSOTving, vbl. sb. [f. Dissolve 4- -inu '.] 
The action of the verb Dissolve (q.v.), in various 
senses ; dissolution. 

* »« T rr visa Barth, de P . R. xvi. vl. (1495) 555 The 
cytnne auripigment .. hath Vertue of dyssoluyng and tem- 
prynge. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Ecct. Hist. (1619) 31, I iun 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my dissolving 
is at han ?. *7 *. I .koni Albertis Archil. 1. 64/1 Moist 
through the dissolving of the Salt. 1849 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. 1. 970 Between the dissolving of one Parliament and 
the convoking of another. 

Dissolving, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4- -ING 2.] 
That dissolves, in various senses: see the verb, 
a. tram. 

1690 Venner Via Recta vii. 151 The roots haue .. an 
opening and dissoluing faculty. x8sx Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. iv. 4 ji The dissolving warmth of dawn, 
b. intr . 

Dissolving views, pictures produced on a screen by a 
magic lantern, one picture being caused gradually to dis- 
appear while another gradually appears on the same field. 

1681-6 J. Scott Or. Life ([1747) 111- 554 The Crack of 
the dissolving World, that is sinking into eternal Ruins. 
x8ax Shkli ky ft el las 1065 Faiths and empires gleam. Like 
wrecks of a dissolving dream. X846 Mech. Mag. XLV. 486 
The present method of exhibiting the dissolving views. 
1886 A. W iNCMkLi. Walks 4 Tatis Ccol. Field 278 The 
dissolving ice of the glacier. 

Ilencc DlEsoTvlngly adv. 

x8br Mrs. E. Naihan Langt eath 11. 322 A whining 
effort to be dissolvingly sentimental. 183a Ti nnyson 
F.leanore 128 A languid fire creeps Thro* my veins to all 
my frame, Dissolvingly and slowly. 

Dissonance (di'stfnans). [nd. 1.. dis sonant ia 
dissonance, discrepancy, f. dissonant-ctn Din- 
sonant : see -ance. Cf. F. dissonance (14th c. in 
Halz.-Darm.)] 

1 . The quality or fact of being dissonant ; an 
inharmonious or harsh sound or combination of 
sounds; ** Discord 3 a, 4. spec, in Music , A 
combination of tones causing beats (cf. Beat sb . l 
8), and thus producing a harm effect ; also, a note 
which in combination with others produces this 
effect. 

1597-8 Bp. Hallow/. Poxtscr., The Tralation of one of 
Persius his Satyrs into English, the diftkulticand dissonance 
wherof shall make good my assertion. 1634 Milton Cantus 
528 The . . roar . . filled the air with barbarous dissonance. 
1660 tr. Atuyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig , 1. vii. 133 Making 
false Murick and committing dissonances. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 39 P 7 What is Harmony to one Ear, may be Dis- 
sonance to another. 1739 Melmoth Fitzosb. Lett. (1763) 64 
The harshness and dissonance of so unharmonious a sen- 
tence, 1795 Southey Joan of Are vl 180 With all the 
dissonance of boisterous mirth. 18175 Oubkley Harmony 
viii. 9s The intruded new sound . . is called a Dissonance. 
The chord in which the Dissonance is heard, is called a Dis- 
cord. 1881 Droadhousk Mus. Acoustics 301 The various 
degrees of dissonance are produced by beats. 

Jig. 1875 Hamkrton lntell. Life v. vi. 196 Your shooting- 
coat, which was in tune upon the moors, is a dissonance 
amongst ladies in full dress. 

2 . Want of concord or harmony (between things) ; 
disagreement, incongruity: —Discord 2. 

1571 Hanmer Chron. frel, C1633) 11 To reconcile the dis- 
sonance of varying writers. < 1735 Berkeley Def. Free-th. 
in Math, ft 43 Die greatest dissonance, and even contrariety 
of opinions. i8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 
181 This puzzling variation and dissonance between the dif- 
ferent trices. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 1. iii. 83 1 he 
molecules, .are in dissonance with the luminous rays. 

tDi'MOiuuioy. Obs. [a< 1 . L. dissonant ia: 
see prec. and -anoy.] Dissonant quality. 

1 . - Dissonance i. 

1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life of Peiresc n. 147 Certain 
Treatises of Consonances and Dlsso nancies, .and of musi< al 
composition or setting. 1911 Shaptesh. Charac. iv. ft 2 
(1737) I. 140 The rules of harmony will not permit it : the 
dissonancys are too strong. # Ibid. (1737) II. 402 In minuk 
[there is] the chromatick kind, ami skilful mixture of dU- 
sonancys. 

b. The combination of different sounds (in 
harmony), nonce-use . 

1 6s 1 G. Sandyb Ovids Met. x. (1626) 199 The Poet. hau- 
ing tun'd his strings, In dissonancie musicall, thus sing*. 


2. - Dissonance 2. (The more usual sensed 

1584 R. Scot Dlscov. Witcher, x. iii. 144 A dissonancie in 
opinions about dreames, «4tj Jackson Cited 1. xxxii. ft 2. 
929 Their stile, character, or dissonancie to ('ammUall 
Scriptures. 1660 Jer. Taylor Dud. Dnbit. 1. iv, Those 
things, .haue no dissonancy from reason. Xfoe C. Mai her 
Magn. ( hr. v. 11. (185s) 94s The objectors w ill find as nun h 
dissonancy from tne scriptural example in their own niac- 
nce, 1748 J. Gkdor* Compos. Antients 351 He * ho loves 
not what he thinks good and honest .. dwells with discord 
and dissonancy. 

BiEionant fdi*sdiiftnt\ a. (sb.) [a. F. dissonant 
(13th c. in lrittreb or ad. 1 ^. di s sonant >tm, pr pple. 
of dissondt't to disagree in sound, sound diversely, 
differ, f. Dia- 1 + sonar* to Sound.] 

1 . Disagreeing or discordant in sound, inharmon- 
ious ; harsh-sounding, unmelodious, jarring. 

1573 G. Hak\ky Letter- bh. (Camdrn) 117 Dissonant and 
iarring dilt>es. 1597 Most ky Intnnt. Mus. 71 Phi. Whu h 
distances make discord or dissonant sounds? Afa. All such 
as doe not make concords ; as a second, a fourth, a seuenth 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 9 As for the Moone, morinll men 
imuttine. .[tol helpe her in such a case when she is eclipsed 
by dissonant ringing of basons. 1774 J. Ur\ant Mythol. I. 
168 If the name W'as dissonant, and diMigrernble to tlicii 
car, it was rejected as barl>arou*. 1876 tr. Blaserua s 
.Sound vii. 109 lo inciease their resource*. . musiciuus have 
been obliged to have tecouisc to dissonant notes and 
chords. 

2 . Out of agreement, accordance, or harmony, in 
any respect ; disagreeing, ineongtuoua, discordant, 
at variance, different. Count, front, to (iniely 
with). (The earlier senae in English.') 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 32 The mancr of that countrec. . 
was all dlssonaunt & dishoneste in regarde to that of Dydo. 
1514 Cdu Bainbridgk in Ellis Ong. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 226 
1 nynges . . that lie dissonant . . to your Grace.* honour 01 
welthe of your Rcalme. x6xj Punch ah Pilgrimage. D*sii. 
India (1864) 151 Opinions not altogether dissonant fiom the 
Scriptures. 16x3 Jackson Creed 1. ix. ft 1. 44 His conceit is 
not dissonant vnto the sacred storie. 1769 Burke Late 
State Nat. Wk*. 1842 1. 75 The interest* .. before that 
time jarring and dixsouant, woic .. adjusted, X799 A. 
Young Trav. Erame *6o An air of |>overty and misery . 
quite dissonant to the general aspect of the country. x8<6 
Brimli-y Ess., Angel us Ho. 237 Very dissonant from the 
innermost spirit o? the poem. X857 Hoi land Bay Path 
wxiv. 407 | He) found himself dissonant with the spirit 
of the colony. x86x Maink Am. Law iv. (187^) 84 An 
anomalous and dissonant jurisprudence. 

B. sb. A dissonant element ; a harsh sound of 
speech. 

(In quot. 1579 l hc meaning is doubtful.) 

*S79 J* Jones Presen \ Bodie \ .Soule 1. xxxi. 66 Haue y" 
Alphabet letter* in Juoric. .or *ome oilier deui*c « oiuienient 

.to carry nboute with them, a* first a, then b. after 1, flo 
then Consonants, ufter Dissonants, then Words, lastly Sen 
tences. 1865 Emerson in Harper's Mag. Feb. (1884) 461 1 
Guttural consonants or dissonants. 


Di'MOnantly, adv. [f. yrce. + -I,Y 2.] In il 
dissonant manner; discoidantly. 

X799 K. Du Bois Piece of Earn. Biog. II. 199 Not scry 
ilissonantly front the opinion of the reader. 1838 1). |n 
hold Men of Char, M. Clear'd, The exclamation hi ok** 
somewhat dixxonantly on the conference. 

tDi*MOnat«, <*. Obs. [ad. I,, dissonat-ns, 
pa. pple. of dissonbre .] «D1!»honant. 

X548 Geht Pr. Masse 120 'The worthy p and praying »<> 
Christ at the masse .. is dissonate to tlie sacred Scripture. 
1660 Z. Crokton St. Peter s Bonds abide 34 Not onely 
different . . but also dissonat to hi* doctrine. 1779-81 John 
son A. P., tVnn/ry Wk*. II. 66 His combination of different 
measure* is sometimes dissonate and unplca*ing. 
rpiosoned : ace List of Spurious Words] 
DiMOnOUft (di*>d>haa), a. rare. [f. L. disson-us 
dissonant -f -our.] Dissonant. 

1715 M. Da vi kb A then. Brit . 1. 284 Such dissonou* con- 
cert of Canonical Musick. 

Hence Dl ssonouHlj adv. 

x866 Mom. Star 18 Dec. 4 6 Unmintakeably (nay . . mu>t 
dissonously) the squelched rats will squeal. 

t DiSBO'rt, v. Obs . rare . [f, Dis- 6 + Sort v ] 
intr. Not to consort ; to be out of place, be incon- 
gruous. Hence DUftO'rting ft>l. a. 

X631 Braimwait Whimsies 6fi He [a ja\ ler] holds nothin^ 
more unprofitable to one of his place than pttty, or morr 
dissorting than compassion. 

tDi*SOUl, v. Obs. nonce wd. [Dir- 7a] 
tram. To deprive of a soul. 

i6bb H. Sydenham Serm . Sot . On . 11 (1637) 174 Man 
goeth. .dis-souTd by the fraillie of the body to the r«piiMtie 
of a grave. 

Dissour, var. Dirour. 

Disapaire, disapare, obs. ff. Derpaik. 
Disspirit, Dhsaple, obs. ff. Dihpirit, Dirpi.k. 
DisBpread: see Dirprkad. 
t DiaapnT, V . Obs . nom e-wd. [Dm- 7 a.] 
tram. To deprive ( of spurs . 

1603 Drayton Bar . Wars iv. lx, By a Varlet of his Spurres 
dlvspur’d. 

t DisaquiTa* V. Obs.rare. [Dm* 7 b.] tram. 
To deprive of the rank or title of squire. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11 1. vi. 109 It is in greot 
Dispute .. whether this I^tu nee- Bastinado . . did dis-Squirc 
Sancho. 


t Disata'ndinff, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Dm- 1 4 
Stand v .] A withstanding. 

c 1485 Digby Mysl. lit. 196 A ^ens v* hey can mak no d>s- 
slonddyng. 
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DI8TA1Y, 


t Disstft*ts f V. Oh. Also 7 distato. [f. Dih- 
7 f Statu sb.] trans. To remove v a thing) from 
its state or position ; to deprive of state. 

1 6o$ Daniel frag. Phdota\ r. I. Wki. 1718 I. 318 Your 
KntertainmenU, Gift*and publick Grace That doth in jealous 
Kings distate the Peer*. 1614 Sylvester Bet hn Ha's Rescue 
\. To supplant lii» throne, Bereave his sceptre .. and 
himself dictate. 1647 Ward .Simp. Cob Ur 4 To dUtate the 
Truth of God and supplant the peuce of the Churches. 

DiffSUftdS (disw^fd), v . Forms: 6 8 dis* 
swade, (0 dysswade, disuade, 6-7 di-, de* 

a wade), 6- dissuade, [ad. L. dissuddere to ad- 
\ isc from or against, f. Dis- 1 ♦ s udder e to advise, 
mge ; cf. F. dissuade r (16th c. in liati.-Darm.).] 

1 . trans . To give advice against (a thing) ; to 
represent as unadvisable or undesirable. ? Obs . 

1513 Mokk Huh. til Wk*. 43 The quene . . damning the 
time that cucr slice dissuaded the gutheryngof power about c 
the kinge. f<3 8 Balk Thro Lawet 1 1 Fcrawadyngc all 
truth, dysswadynge all iniury. 1560 Wiiitkiiornk Arte 
IVarre (1573) 65 a, To perawade or to dtswude a thing vnto 
fewe is veryc casie. 1611 E. Grim. stone Hist. Franco 
i‘»8a The Quecne of Nauarre did much disswnde this Alii- 
tune. 1607 Milion P, L, ix. 393 Not diffident of thee 
do 1 dissuade Thy absence from niy sight. 171$ Poi k 
t f dyss. ix. 578 My friends. .With timd entreaties my design 
dissuade, slit Ias. Mill first, India II. v. iv. 438 The 
Nabob dissuaded any further preparations. 184a Sir J. 
SrxrHRN Ecd. Biog., Fourniers Jesuitism (i8so) 1 . ao^ His 
. . friends anxiously dissuaded a journey so full of |>cril. 

2 . bans. To advise or exhort (a person) against ; 
to disadvise. dehort (from), ? Obs, 

c 1534 tr. Pot, Verg. I hit . (Camden, No. 39) 195 The duke 
dyd the lease disswade kinge Rkherd from usurping the 
kingdon «• 1555 Kden Decades Sect. 1., Peter Martyr’* 

Dedication (ArbT 63) A scanius. .dissuaded me from my pur- 
pose. but seeing that 1 was fully resolued to departc . . re- 
quired me to wryte vnto hym. 1605 Camdkm Font. (1637) 
346 Some disswaded him to hunt that day; but he resolved 
to the contrary. 171a Addison Spat. No. 41 1 P 7 He par- 
ticularly disHimdes him from knotty and subtle Disquisi- 
tions. 17 66 Got i»hm. I ’ n . it \ xiii, My wife very strenuously 
insisted. Mr. Ilurchcll on the contrary dissuaded her with 
great ardour. 1848 Mozi ey Ess. Inst, 4 T/teol. (1878) I. 
403 They dissuaded him from the contemplated step hut 
admitted .. that, if he insisted upon it, they could not 
forbid it. 

absol. 1598 Barret Thcor. Warns 11. i. 20 To disswade 
fiom had factions. 1791 Trial 0/ by she Palmer 55 Palmer 
dissuaded from the publication. 

8. To divert or draw (a person; from a course 
or action by suasion or personal influence. 

1576 Filming Panoply F.pist. 384 Yea 1 would (if I could) 
dissuade you from this intent. 1483 Siuhiik* Aunt. Abus. 
11. (1882) 20 Which thing altogilner dissuadeth them from 
their bookes. 1650-6* Hkyi.in Cosmogr. Pref., Sufficient 
to disswade me from the undertaking. 178a Mina Burney 
Cecilia v. iii, 1 have tried what is possible to dissuade him. 
1853 F. Ci.immoi.I) Ascent Aft . Blanc 8 Matthieu Balmat . . 
refused to accompany us ; being dissuaded by his father. 
1844 H. H. Wilson lint, India II. 241 The Peshwa having 
been with difficulty dissuaded .. from flying to Purnndhar. 
««47 K mkrson Heir, Men, Plato Wk*. (Bonn) I. 390 He. . 
was easily dissuaded from this pursuit. 

absol. 1805 Soc'imky MatttK m it', xv, Gerald, .sought . . 
to dissuade Tly politic argument. 

I Iff ice Dissuaded ///. a„ Dissuading vld. sb. 
and ppl. a . ; also Dlim der, one who dis- 
sibidc**. 

1546 Bale Eng. rotaries 1. (R ) As though they were 
dlswadcr* of marriage. 155a Huloet, Disswaded, abhor /- 
at us. 1580 Hollyuanu Irons. Fr. Ion#, Destviiruemeut , 
a dissuading. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625)82 
Epistles Dcnorting and Disswading. 1643 Milton Divorce 
Introil. (185119 A civil, an indifferent, a sometime disswaded 
I. aw of mariuge. 1880 Kinglakk Crimea VI. vi. 345 
Carrying nil the dissuaders along with it. 

Dissuadent (clisw^’dent). rare, [ad. L. dis* 
suddcttbtm , pr. pple. of dissuddere to Dissuade.] 
One who or that which dissuades. 

1853 Ess. Intuit. Mor. 143 It sets forth a* the dissuadent 
from Vice, the Pain of remorse. 

Dissuasion (disw^t^on). [ad. L. dissuasion* 
cm, n. of action f. dissuddere to Dismuadk ; or perh. 
a. F. dissuasion (14th c. in Hatz.-DnrnO.] The 
action, or an act, of dissuading ; advice or exhorta- 
lion against something; dehortation. 

Ptlgr. Pet/. (1531) 389 But to this false diaswasyon, 
it is soone answered. 1549 Cove hijack Erasm. Par. 
Ephesians Pro!., With slaunderous dissuasions, & perplexe 
impertinent interpretation*. 1597 Bacon (title', A Table of 
Coulers, or apparancea of good and euill, and their degrees 
as places of perswasion and disswa&ion. 1647 Cow iky 
.1 f is tress. Counsel iv, Ev’n thy Dissuasions me persuade. 
18*3 Dk Qoincky Lett. Educ. 1. (i860) 8 This chapter, .is a 
dissuasion from Herder. 1M3 Gko. Eliot Romola 1. xiii, 
He had not the courage to utter any words of dissuasion. 
1868 Browning Einp f Bk. xii. 100 But for the dissuasion 
of two eyes . . He had abstained, nor graced the spectacle. 

t b. The condition of being dissuaded ; a per- 
suasion of the opposite. Obs. 

tSSl Bale GardituFs De Vera Obed 1 (ed. 3) Av, He 
runneth post haste into a contrarye Dissuasion. 

Dissuasive (disw? l> siv), a, and sb, [f. L. type 
*dissudsiv-us t f. disbuds - ppl. stem of dissuddere : 
see Diampadk and -iyk ; cf. F. dissttasrf -ive.V 
A. adj . Tending to dissuade ; characterized by 
dissuasion; dehortatory. 

, 6°g W. M. Man in Mtume <1840) 12 If I should extract 
the be*t counsell 1 couldc, being dis.swasixe ft om jour 
tobacko-takmg, you would take it in siiuffc. 1684 Peumylv. 


Archives l. 88 Examples that have such a dissuasive power 
upon men. 174a Fielding J. Andrews m* u, The dissua- 
sive speech of Andromache. 1848 Lytton Harold 11. i, 
Dej>ite all dissuasive ejaculations. 

B. sb. A dissuasive speech or argument ; that 
which tends or is intended to dissuade. 

1609 tr. Itcroitian (1635) 35 This strong Disswasbe of 
Pompeianus did .somewhat aliate the edge of the young 
Emperour. 1664 Jt r. Tav lor (title). A Dissuasive from 
Popery, addressed to the people of Ireland. 1711 Addison 
.Sheet. No. 93 P 5 A Dissuasive from the Play-House >830 
Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 86 The success of 
persuasives or dissuasive* . . must always be directly pro* 
j>ortioncd . . to the strength of the principle addressed. 
1894 Barinc-Gould Kitty Alone II. 123 To look with im- 
patience. .upon all dissuasives. 
llcncc Digaua’givgly adv. t Diggua givgnggg sb. 
i»*7 Hailey vol. II, Dissuasiveness , dissuasive Quality. 
1I64 Webster, Dhsttasively. 1881 H. Jamm Portr. Lady 
xxiv, * Ah, really, Countess murmured Madainc Merle 
dissuasively. 

t Dissnasory, a. Obs . [f. L. type *dis~ 
sudsdri-us , f. dissttdsor dissuader: i>cc -oUY. C’f. 
It. disuasorio * disswading, discouraging * (Florio\] 
v- Dihhuamivk a. 

c 1553 HAMrsMEii) Dtvone Hen. VII 90 'l’hc said »8 
chapter is partly dissun^ory, partly teaching. 1586 A. Dvv 
Bug, Set rotary 1. (1635^ 128 Of EpUtlcs Dchortatorie, and 
Disnwasorie. 

B. sb. rt Djnni abivk sb. 

«*4 J kifrly Coat rib. Ed. Eer. IV. 278 This person, .has 
ill luck In all his Uissuaxoiics [orig. (in Ed. Kev. Oct. 18151 
36a) dissuasion* ] 

t Dissubje'otion. Oh. nonce-wd. [Dim- 9 ] 

The opposite of subjection ; disobedience. 

167^ O. Walker Educ. 151 Dis-subjcction to I.aws and 
Magistrate*. 

DiMubatamtiate. v. nona-ml. [I)i«- 6.] 
trans. To deprive of xubstaiice or substantiality. 

1871 Fmasik Life Berkeley x. 368 Hume und Positivism 
dissubtotantiate spiiits. 

Dissue, variant of Dizzi’B. 
t Di’SSUStude. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. dis- 
suetudo (Ambros. c 397 ) a becoming disaccustomed, 
disusing, f. dissueb ])jd. stem of dissuesefre = 
desuesefre , to become unaccustomed to, f. IJin* 4 -f 
suesedre to become used to.] •- Dknukti dk. 

a 1639 SroTTiswoon Hist. Ch. Scot. \ 1. (1677) 464 His long 
dbsuetude of the Country *lani(uage. .made him uuuxeful at 
first. 1755 Johnson a.v. Disuse 1, Ceanation of use, dissuc- 
tude; want of prm lice. 

Diaini tablfl, a. rare. [Olft-io.] Not suit- 
able, unsuitable. So Slssal tod ppl. a. 

1807 Southey EsprtelUis Lett. 11 . 195 The sort of frame 
through which it wa* xecn Iwax] not disnuitable to lire 
picture. i8ao — Lett. (1856) III. 189 Hexameters . . nre in 
no respect dissuited to the genius of our language. 

Dissunder (diss»*ndoj), v. [f. 1-)1«- 1 or 5 + 
Sundek r.] trans. To sunder, sever, dissever. 
Hence Disau ndered ppl. a. } separated, dis- 
severed. 

1580 T. MfuLLASlKR] in Barei's Ah>. To Rdr. i, Like Bet? 
he manie a yet? re did snoile, In large wide fields, that far 
disHundrcd betf. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. 1. 36 He hituHtdf 
solemniz'd a retreat To th’ Aethiops, far dissundcr'd in 
their seat. 1641 H. More Sour of Soul 1. lit. xxv, Who 
cun this strength dissunder? todh J. Harlow Columb. i\. 
450 DiflTused o'er various far dissunder’d lands. 1855 
Sinolfton A cm id vm. 438 The Gorgon .. Her eyeballs 
rolling with dissunderetl neck 

Di88ury, obs. form of Dysbry. 

+ 2>isswee*tsn, v. Obs. [Dm- 6.] trans . To 
deprive of sweetness ; to unsweeten. 

x6aa W. Whateley God's Hush. n. 82 The guwde* of this 
world would not . . l>eguilc vs, the cunii»ers of thisi world 
would not. -gawle vs, if wee did dls-sweetcn the one . . and 
ilis-imbitter the other. 1647 Trapp Martino Gd. A nth. jn 
Comm. Epist . etc. 636 An evil, unquiet conscience will 
extremely disxwceten a full cup of outward comforts. 1667 
Fiavll Saint Indeed (1754) 135 That fellowship U so Un- 
sweetened by remaining corruptions. 

Diasyde, obs. form of Decide. 

Dissyllabe : sec Dihyllabk. 

Dissyllabic, -able, etc.: see Disyllabic, 
Disyllablb, etc. 

Dissymmetric (diasimeTrik), a. -next. 

1884 Tyndall In trod, to Life of Pasteur 17 He may 
comfort himself by the assurance that the conception of a 
dissymmetric molecule is not a \ery precise one. 

Dissymmetrical (dissime-trikal), a. [Din- 
10.] a. The opposite of symmetrical, b. Sym- 
metrical, but in opposite directions, like the two 
hands. 

In Chem . said spec, of crystals having two corresponding 
forms, but turned in different directions (like an object ana 
its reflexion in a mirror); also of molecules in which the 
atoms are supposed to be thus arranged. 

2867 G. Masson tr. Janet's Materialism 75 Two substances 
are called dissymmetrical when they are absolutely similar 
in all respects, except that they are opposed to each other 
like the two hands in the human body. < 1880 Clemekshaw 
Wurtsl A tom . Th. 30^ The dissymmetrical compounds thus 
formed are. .a mixture in equal proportions of dextro-rotatory 
and hevo- rotatory bodies. 1884 Tyndall In trod, to Life of 
Pasteur 17 Pasteur invoked the aid of helices and magnets, 
with a view to rendering crystals dissymmetrical at the 
moment of their formation. 

Hence DlMjrmma trleally ativ. 
i860 Cleminsiiaw Warts' Atom. Th. 303 Dissymmetri- 
cally opposed compounds. 


Dissymmetry (<ii*8i a m*tri). [Diu-9] a. 
Lack or absence of symmetry, b. Symmetry be- 
tween two objects, disposed in opposite directions, 
such as the right and left hands or feet, or between 
crystals alike in all respects, save that their angles 
lie opposite ways. 

. i *45 Stocquelkr Handbk. Brit . India (1854) 124 The 
larger vessels of the country, pleasant to look upon even for 
their strange dis symmetry and their consequent unwieldi- 
ness. 1876 tr. Sc h u t&eubergeV s Ferment. 6 In a remarkable 
lecture on molecular dissymmetry M. Pasteur had established 
an important distinction between artificial organic products. 
1881 W. Spottiswoode in Nature XXIV. 346 There is a 
dissymmetry at the two ends of a battery. 1898 Daily News 
30 Sept. 7/3 Pasteur, propounded the theory that molecular 
dinnymmetry, which is noticed when a beam of polarised 
light is caused by certain solutions to rotate, was character- 
istic of living matter and its products. 

Dls Sympathy (di$isi a mp&)»i). nonce-wd. [Dis- 
9.] Absence of sympathy. 
i860 Worcester cites Johnston. 

Dissrnagofpie. notue*wd. [Him- 7 c.] 
trans. To punish by casting out of the syna- 
gogue. 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 225 The synagogues had 
a form of dissyuagoguing offence*. 

Distache, early form of Detach v. 
t Dista'okls, v. Oh. [f. Dm- 7 a f Tackle 
jA] trans. To deprive (a ship) of its tackle. Hence 
Diata’ckled ppl, a. t deprived of tackle. 

1389 Warner Alb, Eng, n. Prose Add. (1612) 334 At length 
the?*e instruments of their long wandrings . . tossed tlieir 
distackled Fleete to the shore of Libya. 

Distad (di*8tird), adv. [f. Etem of I)imt-ant f 
-ad : cf. Dkxtrad .1 In the direction of the end or 
distal part of a limb, etc. 

2803 J. Barclay New Anat. Nomen. 166 Distad, towards 
the distant aspect. 1808 — Aluscular Motions 44a A small 
bone extending a short way distad on the leg. 187a Mivaki 
Hem. Anat. iv. (1873) 175 The phalanges . . decreasing in 
length distad. iwa Wilder & Gage Anat. Techn. 37 Tniu 
wc say, the elbow is distad of the shoulder . . the humerus 
extends distad from the shoulder. 

Distaff (di stuf). Forms : 1 diataaf, 4-5 diataf, 
5 dyseat&fe, 5-6 dystaf(fe, 6-7 distaffe, 5- dia- 
taff. PI, diataffb (5-7 dist&vea). [OE. disttrf 
supposed to be for dis* or disc-stuf the second 
clement being the sb. Staff ; dis or disc is app. 
identical with LCL diesse (Bremen Wbch.) a bunch 
of flax on a distaff, and connected with Dize, Dizkn 
t to put tow on a distaffc * (Kay).] 

1 . A cleft staff about 3 feet long, on which, in the 
ancient inode of spinning, wool or flax was wound. 
It was held under the left arm, and the fibres of the 
material were drawn from it through the fingers of 
the left hand, and twisted spirally by the forefinger 
and thumb of the right, with the aid of the suspended 
spindle, round which the thread, as it was twisted 
or spun, was wound. 

r 1000 Cleric Gloss, in Wr.-WbKker 125/21 Coins , disbef. 
c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 56 j And Malkyn with a 
dy*»taf in hir hand. 1387 Tkevisa Higdon (Rolls) III. 33 
Sardanapallus spynnynge reed selk at \>t dibtaf. c 1475 
Piet. Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 794/14 Hec coins, a dysestafe. 
1489 Caxion Eaytes of A, 1. 1. a Wymen comynly do not 
entremete but to spynne on the distaf. 13*3 Fitzherb. 
II usd. § 146 Let thy dystaffc be alwnyc redye for a pasty me. 
z6ai Bur i on Anat. Mel. 111. iv 1. il (1651) 651 Tradesmen 
left their shops, women their distaves. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey 
(1677) 78 Others with their distaves sate to spin. *697 
J )ryden Virg. Georg, iv. 475 One common Work they ply’d ; 
their DisUfls full With carded Locks of blue Milesian Wool!. 
1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf lit. Serving wenches . . sate plying their 
dibtaffs. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 21 1 Singly the left 
[hand] upbore in wool soft-hooded a distaff. 1876 Rock 
Text. Eabr. 3 Spinning from a distaff is even now common 
. .all through Italy. 

b. In proverbial and figurative phrases. + To 
have tow on one's distaff \ to have work in hand or 
trouble in store (obs.), 

1 1386 Chaucer Millet *s T. 588 He hAdde moorc tow on 
hi* distaf Than Gcrueys knew, a 1400 Hocclbvk De Rtg. 
Prim.', 1336 Towe on my dystaf have 1 for to spynne More 
. . than ye wote of yit. 1515 Ld. Berners Froiss, 1 1 . clxxiy. 
[clxx.l 520 In shorte space he shall haue more flax to his 
d>*tane than he can well spynne. 2546 J. Heywood Prov. 
(1867)60 If they fyre me, some of them shall wyn More 
towe on their distaues. than they can well spyn. 1853 
Bronte Villetto xxv, Inc whole of my patience is now spun 
off the distaff. 

2. The staff or ‘ rock ’ of a hand spinning-wheel, 
upon which the flax to be spun it placed. 

1766CROKER, etc. Diet. Arts s.v. Spinning Performed on 
the wheel with a distaff and spindle. i8a6 W luster, Dis* 
taff, the staff of a spinning-wheel, to which a bunch of flax 
or tow is tied and from which the thread is drawn. 

3. As the type of women's work or occupation. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's ProL 10 She rampeth in my face 
Andcrieih . . I wol haue thy knyf And thou shall haue my 
distaf and go spynne. 1604 Shake. Lear iv. ii. 17 , 1 must 
Uiangc names at home, and giue the Distaffc Into my Hus- 
bands hands. 16s 1 — Cyntb. v. iii 34 Their owne Hoble- 
nt'.se, which could haue turn'd A Distaffc, to a Lance. 16x9 
B. Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 63 The women.. so stoutfy 
assailed the Town-House, that it was necessitated., to make 
them retire to the dtstaffe. i8st Byron Sardan. 11. i. 344, 

I blush that we should owe our lives to such A king of dis- 
taffs t a 1839 Prakd Poems (1864) I. 908 His delicate hand 
Seemed fitter for the distaff titan the spear. 
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b. Hence, symbolically, for the female sex, 
female authority or dominion; also, the female 
branch of a family, the 4 spindle-side 1 as opposed 
to the 'spear-aide ’; a female heir. 

M94 Famyam Chron. vti. 339 He wolde not haue *0 noble 
a lorashyp runne omonge, or to be deuydyd atwene *0 many 
dystauys [i.e. his four daughters^ itoft Carkw Cornwall 
(1793) 15a b, M. Mill ton . . whose tonne being lost in his 
trauatle beyond the seas, enriched 6 distaff* with his inherit- 
ance. 1644 Howell Eng. Tear* (1643) » 3 o Some say the 
Crosier, some say the Distaffs was too busle. 1659 B. H arris 
ParivaTs Iron Ag * 51 The Kingdom U hereditary, and for 
want of an heir male, it falls to the Distaff. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey) s.v. Distal The Crown of France new falls 
to the distaff s!6e Carlyle Frtdk \ CIA 1865) III. ix. i. 63 
Old Anton being already fallen into the distaff, with nothing 
but three Granddaughters. 

4 . alt rib. and Comb ., as distaff-busings , ’right, 
* woman ; distaff side, the female branch of a house 
or family; distaff's or St. Distaff’s day, the day 
after Twelfth Day or the Feast of the Epiphany, 
on which day (Jan. 7) women resumed their spin- 
ning and other ordinary employments after the 
holidays ; also called rock-day ; distaff cane, a 
species of reed, the stems or canes of which are used 
for distaffs, arrows, fishing-rods, etc. ; distaff 
thistle, a name of Carthamus lanalus ( Ciniutn 


l anal tint), from its woolly flowering stems. 

1093 Shaks. Kith. //, ill. ». 118 Against ihy State Yea 
Distaffc-Womcn manage rustle Bill*, a 1633 Lknnaro tr. 
Charred $ IVisd. ill. yii. § 6 (1670) 409 This inconvenience 
fojlowcth the friendship of married couple*, that it i* mingled 
with »o many other strange matter*, children, parents of the 
one side and the other, and so many other distaff-businesses 
that do many times trouble and interrupt a lively affection. 

Herrick Htsper., SI. Distaff's Day, Partly worlct* and 
partly play Ye must on S. Distaff’s day. ( Ibid., Give 
S. Distaffe all the right, Then bid Chrixtmas sport good 
night.] 1713 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 334 This 
differs from the Distaff-Thistle in having its upper Stalk* 
woolly like Cobwebs. 1869 Hazliit Pnw. 4 Phrases 304 
On St. Distaff's Day, neither work nor play. 1884 Miller 
Plant-n., Distaff Cane, A mndo Donax. 1890 Temple Bar 
Mag, Nov. 31* * Is there insanity in Bynjj’s blood V Not 
certainly on the distaff side, the side of his eminently sane 
and wholesome mother. *« 9 S Pollock & Maitland Hist. 
Eng, Law II. 105 For n male to get a share by ‘distaff 
right ' [iure coli J was by no means uncommon. 

Distain (dist^'n), v. arch . Forms: 4 do-, 
diatoign, 4-6 de-, disteyne, 5 destay no, 5-6 
dysteyn, 5-7 di«tayn(e, 6 desteine, Sc. dietetic, 
(pa.pple. die taint), 6-7 destaine. distein(e, dis- 
taine, 6-9 destain, 6- distain, [a. OF. desteituire 
(stem desteign -), mod.F. de lei ml re » Pr. destengner, 
Sp. desteHir , Com. Rom. f. des-, I)ih- i + L. tingtre 
to dye, colour, Tingk. The prefix has been con- 
formed to the L. type.] 

1 . trans . To imbue or stain (a thing! with a 
colour different from the natural one ; to discolour, 
stain, dye, tinge. 

1303 Gower Con/. I. 65 Whan his visage is so deateigned. 
1906 )Marlowe 1 st Pt. Tamburl. in. ii, The tears that so 
distain my cheeks. >590 Spenser b . O . 111. xlix. 9, 1 found 
her golden girdle cast astray Distay nefwith durt and blood. 
xSta Drayton Poly-olb. vtii, 113 The Romans that her 
streame distained with their gore. 1704 Oldmixon Blenheim 
iii. ti Whose golden Sands are now distain’d with Blood. 
1839 Bailey Festus xxi. (1852) 382 Like autumn's leaves 
distained with dusky gold. 

2 . t rafts/, and Jig. To defile ; to bring a blot or 
stain upon ; to sully, dishonour. 

1406 Hoccleve Misrule 340 Among an heep my name is 
now desteyned. 1436 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 159 Make fade 
the floure* Of Englysshe state, and di*teyne cure honnoures. 
1394 Shaks. Kick. Ill } x, iiu 329 You hauing Lands, and 
blest with beauteous wiues, They would restraine the one, 
distaine the other, a i6w Ainsworth An not. Song Sol. 
v. 3, I wosht my fect ; how shall I them distaine? c *750 
Shenstonk Elegies tx. 30 A soul distain'd by earth and 
gold. 1768' Burns Macpherson's Farewell x. May coward 
sname distain his name, The wretch that dare not die ! 1873 
Morris Love it Enough 10 1 Surely no shame hath de- 
stained thee. *872-4 Dixon 7 wo Queens IV. xx. vi. 93 You 
would not that..! should so dixtain mine honour or con- 
science. 


f 3 . To deprive of its colour, brightness, or 
splendour ; to dim ; to cause to pale or look dim ; 
to outshine. Obs. 

c 138$ Chaucer L. G. IV. 2*6 Alceste is here that al that 
may desteyne. Ibid. 274 (Fairf. MS.) A* the sonne wole 
the fire disteyne $0 passeth al my lady souereyne. 1833 
P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. vi. ix, These lights (he Supne 
distaiti. 


Hence Distal *ned pfil. a. f Distal ning vbl. sb. 
a *483 Liber Niger in Ilonseh. Ord. 69 Which mought be 
made . . ne ware the adventure of distaynynge of aj! that 
other part. *580 Holly rand Treas. Fr. Tong, Enlasdisse - 
men/, a dishonestic, a dislayning, a defiling. 190# Marlowe 
znd Pt. Tamburl. iv. i, Shame of nature, which Jaertis’ 
stream.. Can never wash from thy distainfcd brows 1 1838 
Lytton Calderon viii, Distained and tune-hallowed walls. 
tSistain. sb. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. prec. vb.] 
Tint, stain, colouring. 

‘ft Rich Farewell (1846) 133 To furnish© me with colours 
to make the perfect distaine of the beautie in your face, 
t Dist&rntgda pa.ppu. Obs . nonee-wd. ff. 
Dis- 5 + TaihtilJ Infected, corrupted. 

XJ8S T. MfovPrr] Silkworms s 44 From egges of cuery 
creature good, Sprang nought diMainted but this little 
brood©. 


Distal (di'stal), a. [f. stem of Dist-amt -ai , 
after dorsal , ven/rai , etc .1 Anal. Situated away 
from the centre of the bony, or from the point of 
origin (said of the extremity or distant part of a 
limb or organ) ; terminal. Opp. to proximal . 

slot ). Barclay Muscular Motions 4*3 The bone* of the 
distal phalanx. tS*4 J. H. Wishart tr. Scarpds Treat. 
Hernia p. xyi, Each pair of the extremities, .have a proxi- 
mal and a distal end; the former being that nr arc ft the 
trunk, the latter that most remote. 1875 Darwin Inset l iv. 
PI. x. as 1 From the distal to the basal end of a leaf. * 88 * 
Mivari Cat 37 The paw i* the distal part of a limb. 

b. Iran./. 

188a D. H001 *er In Standard 10 (Xt. a/a The drainage- 
pipes are.. very imperfectly .. connected at their proximal 
or house termination, although they muht, by the Act, l>c 
well connected at their dixtal or main drain tciiiitnudoii. 
*885 Klein Micro-organ. «y Pis, (1886) 20 The distal end of 
the tube is introduced into the neck of the sterilixed flash. 
*®94 IVes/w. Gav. 20 June 3 j Thu distal message tan l>e 
reproduced type-writtep. 

Distally (di'st&ii), adv. [f. prcc. + -LY 2.] 
In a distal direction ; at the distant or outer end. 

1870 Rollesion A Him. Li/e 13 Their distally bifid trans- 
verse processes increase in size. 187s Mivakt Elent. Aunt. 
71 Ribs may also bifurcate cl is tally. 

Dift&noe (di*stfins\ sb. Forms: 3 destanoe, 
4 -aunoe, distawns, 4-6 diutans, dis-, dys- 
taunce, 5 dis-, dystawnoe, distauns. 3- distance, 
[a. OF. ( {/stance , distance (13th c. in Littre , ad. I,. 
dislanlia ‘standing apart’, hence 4 separation, 
opening (between ) ; distance, temoteness ; differ- 
ence, diversity \ f. distdnt-em pr. ople., Distant. 
By a further development, OF. dcslance had the 
sense * discord, quarrel ’, which was also the earliest 
in Eng. In senses adopted directly front Latin, the 
form distance was used in OK., and this soon be- 
came the only form in Eng. The chronological 
appearance of the senses does not correspond to the 
logical development in I ..1 

I. [from OK. distance discord, quarrel.] 

+ 1 . The condition of bein^ at variance ; discord, 
disagreement, dissension ; dispute, debate. 

(After 1600, passing into the sense of 4 estrangement, cool- 
ness ; cf. sense 8.) 

i«97 K. Glouc. (1724) 511 The barons sende to the King 
Philip of France, That he hom xende sot our in tin* lutln r 
destanee. 1373 Bakuour Brmc vu. 6ao Kmang thame *u- 
danlv Thair rais* delmte and gret dbtnnx. *393 (iimFK 
C on/. III. 348 And thus we fcllen in dixtaunce My prrst 
and 1 . a 1400 Octouian 1523 He was y-takc with greet 
destaunce And other kynges four, c 1430 Lvih,. Mm Poems 
( 1 840) 60 (M Jit/ ) Trie w peoole to sette at distauncc. c *470 
Harding Chron. ci.111. i, In Wales Morgan made war & 
great distaunce. 1513 Ll>. Bkrnkkh btviss. I. ccclvii. 578 
They were in suche vnyte, that there was no dystaunce 
nmonge them. *805 Shaks. Mach. in. I. 115. *667 Pms 
Diary (1B77) V. 18 Inis, do breed a kind of inward distant e 
between the King and the Duke of York. 173a Fieiding 
Amelia II. ii, There was some little distance between them, 
which I hoped to have the happiness of accommodating. 

+ b. With a and pi. An instance of this ; a 
quarrel, a disagreement ; in later use, an estrange- 
ment. Obs , 

' c\u 90 Bcket 1267 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 142 A destaunce bare 
is isproungue Hjtliche in Kngclonde. b at destourbez al 
loud. 1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 570 5u)>pc ]>cr was «t Londone 
a lute destance, icb wene. c 1330 R. Brlnnk Chron. (1810) 
294 Bituex kyng of France & he cr l* William Was Jw* 1 
tyme a distanco. c 1430 Lviig. Bochas lit. vii. (1554) 79 a, 
He told them plainly ota great distaunce. .and a dUcencion. 
1630 B. piscollimintum 30 It would allay and heale many 
great distances, and procure many . . friends. 1666 Peeve 
Diary 10 Sept., There have been some late distances 
between his lady and him. 

+ O. Without distance : without debate, discord, 
or opposition ; often parenthetically qualifying the 
statement : Without dispute or contradiction, as- 
suredly, 4 ywis*. Obs. 

c 13*5 Coer de L. 2033 In March moneth, the Kyng of 
Frauncc Went to ship without distaunce. c 1400 Cato's 
Morals 3JK> in Cursor M. p. 1673, & hou first chaunce, 
fco]mc wih-out distaunce, first pou hit take, c 1430 Syr 
Tryasn, 1017 And let owrc londy* be in |>ees, Wytnowt>n 
any dystawnce. c 1460 Towneley Myst. at Sex huudreth 
yere and od have I, without distance, In erth. liff>d. 14. . 
Coku*ol<fs D ounce 136 in Ha/I. E. P. P. I. 44 After mete 
with out distant, The cokwoldx schuld together danse. 

II. [from L. dislanlia in sense 4 difference ’.] 
t 2 . Difference, diversity. Obs. 

Wyclik Dent, b 17 Noon thal be distaunce of per- 
sone*. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 46 She gyueth to one 
somme thyng that another hath not in hym, how be it that 
nutnan can perceyue any dixtaunce. 1556 Aurelio 4 I sab. 
(1608* G vij, There U yet founde in suche errour grete dis- 
tance bet wene affection and reason. 

III. [from L. disldnlia, F. distance , in the sense 
of 4 being apart in space *.] 

3 . The fact or condition of being apart or far off 
in space ; remoteness. 

*594 Carew II narte % s Exam • tVits (1616) 23 Place*., 
that are not more than a little league in distance. 1660 
Hickekincill Jamaica ( 1661 ) 52 Distance and absence 
usually cnhanceth the affections of near friend*. 1709 Pope 
Ess. Crit. *74 Which.. Due distance reconcile* to form ami 
grace. 1799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 1. 7 TU distance lends 
enchantment to the view. i 8 ao Shelley Let. to M, Gis- 
borne 287 Afar the Contadino’s song is heard, Rude but 
made sweet by distance. 


4 . The extent of space lying between any two 
objects ; the space to be passed over before reach 
ing an object. With « and //., an intervening 
space. 

c *400 Pnnnp. Pars'. 133/1 Dfotawnee of place [/\ or 
{.pace] betwene ii thyngvs. distanJa. a 1541 Wyatt in 
TotteiCs Mist. (Arb ) 74 When I think vpon the dUiauncc. 
and the spate : 1 hat doth so (Urre deuide me from my 
Here desired face. «M*W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Clan 10 
Die slerre* kepe one uniforms distance in moving. 1808 
I> T. Ess. Pot. 4 Mor. 96 Ther is too great a distant e 
l**twecnc us and thee. *883 Gkrbipr Counsel 34 A Head 
[ consists] of mo many distances between the one Eye ami 
the other. 1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. 11. xiii. (K.) This space 
consider'd barely in length between auy two being*, with- 
out considering anything else between them, is called dis- 
tance. 171a J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 160 'I “tic 
Plants ure spaced out . . at three Foot Distaine*. i860 
I vNUAii Cine. 1. x. 66 The width of the figure seemed to 
l*e faiily within jumping distance. *868 LutKVt1.1t /./cm. 
A st t on. ii. f 7(1870) 38 Aslioiioiuers now know the distaine 
of the Sun from tne Kaith. 189* Spectator 38 Feb , Ihe 
wedge-formation is abandoned, and the dm k* fly in single 
file, though the 'distaine*' me always accurately kept. 

tb. I. incal extent. Obs. tare. 

158s N Liun ti vi u tr. Cattauheda's Com/. E, tnd. xxix. 
71 b, Whether it were a finite lande, as it did appeare . . by 
the great distance of the Coast that they had found. 

5 . Technical applications of 4. a. Milit. The 
space between man and man when standing 111 
rank ; also the space between the rnnks. 

Distance 0/ divisions 'is the number of pace*, of ihiily 
inches each, comprised in the front of any division or h«»d> , 
and is nearly three-fourth* of the nuuil>er of files' (Stot- 
queler 1853V Distance 0/ the bastion (lott{/.' t 'a t*nm 
applied to tneextciior polygon* {ibid.). 

*833 Barriesk h/it. Piscip. vi. (1643)24 Distance i* the 
space of ground, between© man and man, either in file, or 
Ranke. *8908. Sew Al.f. Diary 24 Mar. (1878) 1 316, 1 goc 
into the field, ptay with the South Company, Exercise 
them in a few Distances. Facings, Doublings. *833 Kegnl 
Instr. Cavalry 1. 67 Take Distance . A horse's length and 
half distance. Ibid. 122 The Files prove distaine ax di- 
icctcd. 1859 F. A. Gkiieiih* Arttl. Man. (1862; 16 Open 
to quarter (or wheeling) distance from the front. 

b. Fencing. A definite interval of »pacc to Ire 
observed between two combatants. 

150a Shaks. Rom, 4- Jut. 11. iv. ai He fights os you sing 
pricKMong, keep* time, distance, and proportion, he rests 
hi* milium, one. two, and the third in your bosom. 1611 
— Wint. T. 11. I. 233 In these times you stand on distance ; 
your Passes, Stoccado's, and 1 know not what. *68 a R. II. 
.School Retreat. 74 Being within Distance, approach with 
your fiist Motion. *809 Roiam> liming 31 The words 
measure and distance are frequently used promiscuously, 
they being synonymous in Fern ing. 

C. Horse-racing. T he space measured back fioin 
the winning-post which a norse must have reached, 
in a heat-race, when the winning horse has covered 
the whole course, in order not to be ‘distanced’ 
or disqualified for subsequent heats. 

< The practice is obsolete in England, but not In U X., 
where 1 distances' varying according to the length of the 
course arc in use in trotting and running races ) 

1674 N. Cox Gent/. Retreat, v. (1686) 75 A Horse length 
lost by odd* of Weight in the first Tram, may piovc a dis- 
tance in the streight Course at last; for the Weight is the 
same every Heat tho his strength he not. 17RJ Fond. Gar. 
No. 6172/4 The Horse .. that wins two Heats and saves 
bis 1 >i stance a third loo, wins the Plate. 1810 Sporting 
Mag. XXXVI. 241 When about two distances from home 
.his colt hung upon the former, 187s ' Sionkhi-ngh ' 
Bnt. Sport t 11. 1. xiv. f 2. 490 A round, flat course, shoit 
of two mile* by a distance. 1894 Standard 90 Oct. 6/1 
The 2000 yards— a mile and a distant e, 4 distance * being the 
term for a measurement of 240 yards — of the new Cam- 
bridgeshire course. 

f d. A/us. An interval. Obs. 

1551 Robinhon tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 116 No other liu- 
itige creature, .pcrceaueth the concordauutc and discordant 
distaunce* of soundes, and tunes. 1884 K. H. School 
Recrrat. 120 Two lesser Distances, named Semitone*. 
1797 Monthly Mag. III. 226 'J hey exhibit the author as 
straining after novelty by eccentric distances, and by move- 
ments out of cathedral time. 

e. In various technical phrases, as Focal </., 
Polar d. f Zknith </., etc. : see also these words. 

xt* Phili iMt, Distance., in Navigation .. signifies tht- 
nutnber of Degrees, leagues, &c., that a Ship has fail'd 
from any purposed point: or the Distance in Degrees, 
Leagues, &c., of any two Places. I7#7^5i Chambers Cycl , 
Line 0/ Distance, in perspective, is a right line drawn from 
the eye to the principal point . . Point 0/ Distaine, in per- 
spective, is a point lit the horizontal line at such distance 
from the principal point, as is that of the eye from the 
same. 178a Falconer Sktpwr. 1. 748 Thus height and 
polar distance are obtain’d, Then latitude and deuinaiion 
gain'd. 1795 Genii, Mag, 541/1 Objects . . placed beyond 
the focal distance. 1819 j as. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 81 The 
distance of any place is found by subtracting the ascension 
of the preceding part, or its desccn»ion f from that of the 
succeeding part. 183a Nat. Philos I.Uctr. vi. f 87. 23 
(Useful Knowl. Soc.) The distance between the conducting 
bodies requisite for the transfer of electricity through the 
air, or what is termed the striking distance. 1834 Ibid., 
Nai’ig . 1. ii. I ta The lines which make with, the meridian 
lines the angles called courses are called nautical distances. 
1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 22/2 This common word .. is very 
frequently applied to angular distance, meaning jhe angle 
of separation which the directions of two bodies include . 
In the apparent sphere of the heavens, distance alwn)» 
means angular distance. 1878 G wilt F.tuycl. A rthif. Gloss , 
Distance of the Eye , in perspective, the distance of the 
eye from toe picture in a Hoe perpendicular to the plane 
thereof* 



DISTANCE. 


DISTANT. 


6 . Jig. Remoteness! or degree of remoteness, in 
any relation to which spatial terms are transfeired 
or figuratively applied ; e.g. in likeness, relation- 
ship, allusion, degree, etc. * Ideal disjunction, 
mental separation* (J.). 

1667 Wood Life (Oxf. Hint. Soc.) II. 108 This . ♦ was soe 
much resented that Mr. Vernon in a sermon at $. Marie's 
told the auditory at a distance of it [?. r. by a distant allu- 
sion). 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India, 4 /*. 92 A Shiek is a 
Cousin too, at a distance, a >715 Burnet (stun Tint* (1823) 
I. j93 They did it at so great a distance, that . . there was 
no danger of misprision of treason. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat § 301 Some [substances] being near their melting- 
points, others at a great distance from them. 1875 Maine 
Hist. hut. ii. 30 The mistake . . I conceive to have been 
an effect of mental distance. 1878 Mosley Univ . Seem. 
iii. <,1877) 67 The distance of an end raises the rank of the 
labour undergone for it. 

1 7. Position (high or low) with respect to others; 
class, rank. Obs. rare. 

16SS Fuller ( h. Hist. vnt. ii. | 33, I am not satisfied in 
what distance properly to place these persons. Some .. 
will uccount it too high, to rank them amongst Martyrs ; 
and surely, I conceive it too low, to esteem them but hare 
Confessour*. 

8 . Of relations of personal intercourse : Remote- 
ness in intercourse, the opposite of intimacy or 
familiarity, arising from disparity of rank or station, 
or exclusiveness of feeling : hence, on the one part, 

a. Aloofness, ' stand-off* ness’, excessive reserve or 
dignity; on the other, b. Deferential attitude, de- 
ference. 

15^7 Shakr. Lawr ' m Com ft. 151 With safest distance 
1 tiiu e honour shielded. Ibid . 937 She. .kept cold distance, 
and did thence remove, To »(>end her living in eternal love. 
1604 — Oik. 111. hi. 13 lie shall in strangenessc Hand no 
farther off, Than in a politique distance. 

O. x86o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 994 He was 
a benigne and courteous Prince, affectionate . without 
state or distance. 1738 Neal Hist. Punt. IV. 88 To let 
them see how little ho valued those distances he was bound 
to observe for form sake with others. 176s Orion Mem. P. 
Doddridge viii. 109 He bad contracted nothing uf that 
moroseness and distance. 18x8 Jae. Mill. Brit. India II. 
\. vii. 6ao They put on the forms of distance; and stood 
upon elevated terms. 1897 Macaulay Country Clergy m. 
Trip vi. No fleering I no distance ! no scorn. 

b. 1889 Andros Tracts 1 1 . 107 The (Government expects 
to be treated with more Distance and Difference. 1899 
Bentley Pkal .. 987 I’ll observe the respect and distance 
that's due to him from his Scholar. <*1700 Drydkn (J.), 

I hope your modesty Will know, what distance to the 
crown U due. 1741 Fielding 7 . Andmvt 1. ix, Slipslop . . 
had preserved hitherto a distance to her lady. 

c. To keep ones distance: to observe the due 
reserve and avoidance of familiarity which are 
proper to one’s position. To know ones distance : 
to recognize what distance ought to Ire kept. 

s 8 ot Shaks. Alls We/lv. iii. 919 She knew her distance, 
and did angle for nice, Madding my eagernesso with her 
restraint. 1804 Massinger Part. Love 11. iii, Pray you, 
keep your distance. And grow not rude. 184a Fuller 
Holy <7 Prqf. St. iv. xvi. 395 leaching words their distance 
to wait on his matter. 1600 T. M. 7 /ist. Imiefend. iv. 6s 
They intended to curb the Wallingford party, by teaching 
them manners, and to know their distance. 17*7 Port ; 
Tk. on Car. Subj. Swift's Wks. 1753 II. 1. *31 If a man 
makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, he keeps his at 
the same time. *y 73 Golds m. Stoops to Cony. 11, It won’t 
do; so I beg you'll keep your distance. 183* Society I. u 
Her mother . . treated him with hare civility, to make him, 
ns she expressed it, keep his distance. 

9* In prepositional phrases and constructions, a. 
At a distance , at d . : remote, far away ; also, at a 
specified interval of space (sec also sense 6 ). So 
+ in distance [obs.). Out of distance : too far away, 
out of reach. 

*838 Sir T. Hkrhkrt Tear. (ed. a) 5a The Distoore and 
other Lay-men (at is foot distance) surround the holy 
Dicty. 185a Codring ton tr. Hist. Ivstine 74 To those who 
at distance do observe it. 1855 Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. vi. 1 99 
The wary Archbishop, not over-fond of his friendship, kept 
him at distance. 1897 Dami*ier Toy. 1 . 361 At u distance it 
appears like au Island. 1711 Steele SAect. No. 96 p a My 
Master., has often been whipp'd for not keening me at a dis- 
tance. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 167 w 8 At about a mile’s 
distance from the black temple, c 1790 Willock Voy. 305 At 
a safe distance from the scene of action. 1843 M. Pattisom 
Ess . (1889) I. 17 At no great distance from the Island City. 

Tennyson Princ. vi. 67 Blanche At distance follow'd. 
tj 03 W. Fulkb Meteors (1640) 43 Not . too farre off 
neither yet too neerc . . but in a competent and middle dis- 
tance. 180a Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. i, Kept in distance 
Rt the halberts point, a 1813 Overbury Nnves from .Sea 
Wks. (1856) x8i A mans companions are (like ships) to be 
kept in distance, for falling foule one of another. 

1841 Br. Hall Hem. Wks. (1660) 95 Those that are out of 
distance what noise so ever they make, are not heard. 184a 
Fuller Holy Pr%f. St . it. xvti. 1 14 He never demands 
out of distance of the price he intends to take. 1653 — Ck. 
Hist . vi. i. 1 16 For skill in School-Divinity theybeat all 
other Orders quite out of distance* 18 13 Jane Austen 
Emma it. xiv. 333 We are rather out of distance from the 
very striking beauties. 

b. Also used without preposition as an adverbial 
adjunct of measure. 

1577 B. Googl Here shock's Hush. 11. (1586) 99 Take 
liecde . that your tree* stand a good distance a sunder. 
yyPI Shvks a Hen. tV, iv. i. jrf Pleaseth your Lortkhip 
io meet his (Grace, lust distance 'tweene our Armies? 1697 
Dam nek Coy. I. 1 16 A Rock a good distance from the 
shore, a 1719 Addison (J.), He lived but a few miles 
distance from her father's house. 1794 Genii. Mag* 
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13/a The bridge . . is some little distance from the main 
street. 

10. ellipt. A point or place at a distance, the 
region in the distance, a. A point at a distance, 
a distant point Chiefly in the phrases from, 
to a distance . 

198s Cowker Progr. Err , 90a Viewed from a distance . . 
Folly and Innocence are so alike, c *790 Willock Coy. 316, 
I found 1 was unable to walk to any distance. 1843 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. i. (1890) 8 The rocks of St. Paul appear from 
a distance of a brilliantly white colour. Mod. Visitors from 
a distance have the preference. He has removed to a distance. 

b. The remote part of the field of vision or per- 
ception ; the distant or far-off region ; csp. in the 
phr. in the distance . 

1813 Shelley Q. Mab 11. 84 There was a little light That 
twinkled in the misty distance. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
iv. 61 A trumpet in the distance pealing news. 1838 Kank 
Arcs. Expt. I. v. 46 All the back country appeared one 
great rolling distance of glacier. 1887 Bowen Vtrg. Mneui 
l. 34 Scarce had Sicily’s shores in the distance faded away. 
s8pi Gladstone in Daily Nrms 38 Jan. 3/3 Viewed now, 
calmly, in the light of the golden distance. 

C. Tainting , etc. The distant part of a land- 
scape ; the part of a picture representing this. 

Middle distance, the part midway between the foreground 
and the remote region. 

*708 Art 0/ Painting (1744) 424 Accustom’d himself to 
take in a large extent o? hills ana distance. ..‘•*3 Examiner 
10 May 390/a His., greyish green middle-distance, blue 
horizon, ana grey sky, constitute a rich system of colour. 
1865 Kingsley y/cmv, Prel. 18 Dark and sad. .autumn days, 
when all the distances were shut off. 1861 Tmoknhumy 
'Turner (1869) I. 80 His distances were low, and his trees 
ill-formed. 1891 T. Hardy Test I. ii, The atmosphere, .is 
so tinged with azure, that what artists coll the middle 
distance partakes also of that hue. 

11. transf The extent or * space ' of lime between 
two events ; an interval, intervening period. (Now 
only in phr. distance of time, implying remote- 
ness. ) 

S * 8®4 Chaucer II. Fame 1. 18 To knowe. neyther the 
distaunce Of tymes of hem. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 550 
After a dystaunce or pause of tyme, the archcbysshop . 
stode vp and ask yd (etc.). x6as Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1661) 944 The Communion-Service is to be some good 
distance after the Morning Service. 1899 Bentley Pkal. 
404 From the Date of the Mosaic Law to the Prophecy of 
hlzckicl, there’s a distance of 900 Years. 1774 Foot k 
Cozeners 111. Wks. J799 II. 180 Take this draught three 
times a day, at two hours distance. x8ao Scokkshy A it. 
Antic Keg. 1 . 4-} At the distance of eighteen to thirty 
years, from the time when the several navigations were 
performed. 1849 Maiaui ay Hist. Eng. L 45^ An ap. 
prehension not to be mentioned, even at this distance of 
time, without .shame and indignation. 1871 Moklky Vol- 
taire (1886) 17a The connection may be seen at our dUtancu 
of time to nave been marked and unmistakable. 

12. attrib. and Comb., as distance-language ; dis- 
tance-softened, distance-veiled adjs. Also distance- 
block, a block inserted between two objects to 
keep them a required distance apart ; distance- 
flag ( Horse-racing ), a flag held by the man who is 
statioued at the distance-post; distance -judge, 
a judge stationed at the dlatanoe-poat, a post (or 
flag) placed at the fixed ‘distance ’ (see 5 c) in front 
of the winning post in a heat-race, to note what 
horses are ‘distanced’, through failing to reach 
this before the winner passes the winning-post ; dis- 
t&noe-pieoe * distance-block ; distance-signal : 
see Distant 3 d ; distance -stand, a stand erected 
at the distance-post on a race-course. 

1800 British Press 6 Apr. in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1810) 
XI II. 63 Gibby and Premier . . were scarcely able to strike 
n trot in passing the distance-post. 1809 J. P. Robkkdean 
Ibid. 16a You a T n't near even the distance-post of notoriety. 
1830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 196 You can hear that 
evermore Distance-softened noise. 1870 Blaine Encyct. 
Knr. Sforts in. iv. 371 In coming in on the right of the 
course, there should be two distance-posts ; the first is to 
be erected two hundred and forty yards from the winniug- 
post; the secondu hundred and twenty from it. Ibid. 373 
So that the man in the distance-stand may clearly see the 
winning-post, and be ready to drop the distance-flag. 1874 
Distance signal [see Distant 3d]. 1883 A. J. Menken 
Infelicia 03 There coraeth a hunt, as of distance-veiled 
battle. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent ef Man 333 This new 
distance-language began again at the beginning, just as all 
Language does, by employing signs. 

Drstanoe, V. [f. prcc. $b. C f. F. distance r ( 1 4 th 

c. in HaU.-Darm.)J 

1. irans. To place at a distance ; to separate by 
a space ; to eloign. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man t. 19 The head in dUtauti*ed 
from the body so much in man, for the cause of Aspcra 
Arteria. 18*4 1 ’. Scott Eng. Spanish Ptlgr. iii. 14 Furnished 
with some 50 beds, distanced onely by a partition of boards. 
a 1681 Fuller ICortAies, H ant shire 11. 1 Not to speak of 
the friendly Sea conveniently distanced from London. >860 
Emerson Cond. Life , Fate 19 This insight, .distances those 
who share it from those who share it not. 

t b. To fix the distance of. Obs. 

1890 Act » IV. 4 M. in Loud. Gas. (1706) No. 4293/3 All 
Persons paying to any Lamps, distanced by two of Her 
Majesty's JuHta.es of tne Peace, are exempted from hanging 
out a Lantkorn and Candle. 1713 Leoni Patlatlios 
Archti. f 174a) I. ax Tliis manner of distancing the Column 
Is. .call'd Systylos. 

+ C. To express the distance of. Obs. rare. 

*«S» y ut 1 1 r Pisgnk 1. xiit. 40 The Hebrews distanced 
their place* by several! meuMirt*. 


2. To make to appear distant 
1898 Dkyden tr. Dufrtsno/s A rt Paint. (J.), That which 
gives a relievo to a bowl, is the quick light, or white, which 
appears to be on the side nearest to us, and the black by 
consequence distances the object. a >884 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 108 Mountains, which the ripe Italian air distances 
with a bloom like that on unplucked grapes. 

+ 3 . intr. To be distant; to go to a distance. 
Obs . rare. 

18x4 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treat. Dap. F*. cvi. 3 The 
less they distanced from the beginning, the poorer they 
were. 1838 J. Wkbe tr. Calprtnede's Cleopatra Mil. I. 7 
Unable to hinder their distancing, .a great way from the 
place of combate. 

4. trans. To put or leave at a distance by 
superior speed; to outstrip or leave behind In a 
race, or (fig-) in any competition. 

184a H. More Song of Soul 11. Hi. 1. xxi, The Sun and all 
the starre* that do appear She feels them in herself, can 
distance all. 1891 Norris Prod. Disc. 37 We are utterly 
Distanc'd in the Race. i?ib W. Rogers Voy. 197 He 
distanc'd and tir’d both the Dog and the Men. 183s Longp. 
Gold. Leg. v. Foot of the Alps, Our fleeter steeds have 
tlistanceclour attendants. 1836 Lever Martins of Cro' M . 
55 [Hej had distanced all his competitors in his College 
career. 

b. To put or leave (a place) at a distance by 
going away from it ; to leave behind. 

1873 Mrs. Charles in Sumtay Mag . Feb. 333 We heard 
the joyous voices sound louder and freer as they distanced 
the solemn precincts. 

o. To keep at a distance from. ? Obs. 

3786 Mad. D^Amblay Diary a8 Nov., I wished them well 
..but I distanced them to the best of my power. 

d. J/orse-racing. To beat by a distance : see 
quot. 1803 and Distance sb. 5 c. 

1874 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. v. (1686) 72 The hindmost 
Horse being bound to follow him, within a certain distance 
agreed on. .and which ever Horae could distance the other 
won the Match. 1707 Loiut. Gas. No. 4363/4 Paying n 
Guinea Entrance (which is to go to the second Home, 
distanc’d or not distanc'd). 1711 Steele Guantian No. 6. 
P 5 He puts in for the (Jueen's plate every year, with orders 
to his rider never to win or be distanced. 1803 M. Cutler 
in Life, etc. (1888) II. 343 At a distance of about ten rods. . 
is another stage, .called the distanced stage. If any horses 
in the race do not arrive at this stage before the foremost 
arrives at the stage from which they started, they ore said to 
be distanced, and are taken out, and not suffered to run again 
in the same race. 

fig . s8oe Scott Nigel i, Vincent beat his companion 
lieyond the distance-post, in . . dexterity of hand . . and 
double-distanced him in all respecting the commercial 
affairs of the shop. 

Hence Distancing vbl. sb. and ffl. a . 

1658 J. Webu tr. CalprencdCs Cleopatra viii. L 7 To regret 
the distancing of Coriolanus, whom she fled, and whose 
Infidelity she detested. *788 Mad. P'Arulay Diary aj 
Dec., H is appearance and air are dignified . . hut cold, and 
rather distancing. x8x8 . Sporting Mtig. XLV 1 I. 333 On 
account of such distancing superiority. 

Distanced (di st&nst),///. a. [f. prcc. + -kbL] 
+1. Put or set at a distance; remote, distant. Obs. 
*834 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 135 Alexander the Great 
commanded Subjects (though remote and distanced) In the 
farthest parti. 1888 H. More Div. Dial. 111. xxviii. 481 
The distanced Singing of the chearful Birds. 167s — Brief 
Reply 91 In many thousand far distanced places at 
once. 

t b. At variance, differing in opinion. Obs. 

Goodwin In hoc. Triumph. (1645) 54 Persons, not 
onely distanced in their judgements about Cnurch-Govem- 
ment, but about the God-head of Christ. 

2 . I/cft behind, outstrij?pcd as in a race. 

17x3 Gay Fan Poems 1745 I. 31 The bounding damsel flies, 
Strains to the goal, the distanc'd lover dies. 17x5-10 Pope 
Iliad xi. aoo Still slaughtering on, the king of men pro- 
ceeds; The distanced army wonders at his deeds. 

b. Horse-racing. Beaten by a distance : sec 
Distance sb. 5 c. 

*737 Bracken Farriery hukr. (1757) II. x68 When they 
happen’d to ride a distanc'd Horse. 1870 Bi.aine Emyci. 
Bur. Sports 111. iv. 363 A distanced horse cannot start again. 

Di'fttanoelesf, a. [f. Distance sb. iob + 
-lehs.J In which thing* in the distance are not 
visible. 

«•*« Kingsley Vtosti. (D.), A silent, dim, distanceless, 
rotting day in March. 

Diltanoy (di’8t&nsi). rare. [ad. L. distdntia 
Distance : see -ancy.J 

1 1. Disagreement, difference. Obs. 

1808 T. Spencer Logick 68 Dissenteth. This word . . 
signifieth a distancy, arising from a variette. 

1 2. Distantneu in space. Obs. 

164a H. More Song 4/ Son t m. u. vi. (R.), Even absent 
things may be seen by phantasie ; By sense things present 
at a distancie. *«47 -M Has. Poems , Infin. Worlds xxxix. 
There is a distancy In empty space. 

3. Distantness in manner. 

1838 Rand, Recoil. Ho. Lords xiii. 977 A certain distancy 
and reservedness. 1883 Ckasnb. Jrnl. 690 He hid his feel- 
ings under the habitual mask of stolid distancy. 

Difttaswio (daistce-nik), <*• Chew, [f, Di - 8 2 
+ Stannic.] Of or containing two equivalents of 
tin (stannum). 

X873 Femme f Cksm. (ed. xx) 593 It forms diatannic oxy* 
hexethide. 

Distant (di-stint), a. [a. F. distant (Oresme, 
14 th c*)» ad. L, distdnt-em standing apart, separate, 
distant, different, pr. pple. of distort to stand apart : 
see Distance.] 
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L Separate or apart in space (by a specified in- 
terval). Const from, 

fiJS* Chaucer Astro/, t. f 17 It departeth the fume 
Moevable. .in a dike parties, evene distant* fro the poles of 
this ■ world. 154S Mem, Ripen (Surtees) III. ad The same 
is distaunt from the paroch Church cccc Foote. 1599 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. G fosse i9$ Within which draw an 
other Circle, a Anger bredth distant. *568 Grafton Ckrou. 
II. >984 The armies, .not distaunt by estimation above two 
myles. idu Bible Exod. xxxvi. aa One board had two 
tenons, equally distant one from another. 1684 R. H. 
School R screed. 46 Hold it even with the Muzzle of the 
Musket . . about an Inch distant. 177s Miss Burney Evelina 
iv, This retired place, to which Dorchester, the nearest 
town, is seven miles distant. 183s Ait a-3 Will /V, c. 64 
Sched. O. 38 A straight line drawn due east to a point one 
hundred yards distant. 

8 . Separated by an unspecified but large or con- 
siderable space ; far apart, not close together. 

(Often used in Nat, Hist, of teeth, spines, hairs, leaves, 

spots, etc.) 

>848 Hall Chron., Hen, V (an . x) (R.), All other nacion* 
were astonnied to se suche an honorable compaignic come 
from a countree so farre distant. 1577 B. Googk hi ere slack's 
Hush, tit. (1586) 154 b, His [a dog *] shoulder point** well 
distant, c 1 06 C*tras Pembroke Vs, lxxii. vii. The wood*, 
where enterlaoed trees . . loyno At the head, though distant 
at the knees, 1667 Milton P. L, x. 369, 1 felt, Though dia. 
tant from thee Worlds between, yet felt That I must after 
thee with this thy Son. 1760 Anne Steele Hymn 1 0 for 
one celestial ray' is. Distant from thy blest abode. 176a 
Falconer Ski/nor. 1. 43 In distant souls congenial passions 
glow. i8«8 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist . I. 465 Jaws armed 
with pointed and distant teeth. 

3. Standing, lying, or taking place nfnr off ; not 
near At hand, remote. 

1900 Shaks. Midi, N, it. ii. 60 So farre be distant, and 
good night sweet friend. 1807 Drydkn Virg. Georg. in. 
39a The Stallion .. trembles for the distant Mare. 1710 
Pope Windsor For, 401 Earth's distant ends our glory shall 
behold. 171a W. Rogers Voy. a Furnish'd with all Neces- 
saries . . for a distant Undertaking. 1747 Gray (title). Ode 
on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 1817 Wolkk Burial 
Sir J. Moore vii, We heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Lovke 
i, Even the Surrey hills .. Are to me a distant fairy land. 
1879 Harlan Eyesight viii. 105 Distant vision is a passive 
sensation not more exhausting than breathing, 
t b. Long in extent. Obs, rare . 

1709 Bosman Guinea 350 If the Trees be high, or the way 
any thing distant. 

O. Of the eyes: Looking into the far-distance. 
rare, 

*•73 Black Pr, Thule xxL 335 Her companion’s pale face 
and troubled and distant eyes. 1877- ( ’freest J'ast. i, The 
large and tender eyes are distant and troubled. 

d. Distant signal : spec, on railways : a signal 
placed some distance in advance of a home signal 
to give earlier intimation of what the latter indi- 
cate* (orig. one placed some distance in advance 
of the point of danger) ; also called distance 
signal, 

z8ao Scorebby Acc, Arctic Reg. III. £24 The sails of the 
ship are frequently used as distant signals. 1874 R. C. 
Rapier Signals Raitw. 13 A distance signal was put up at 
St. Margaret's, near Edinburgh. 250 yards in advance of 
the point of danger ; and after this distant signals became 
general, ibid, Tne Great Northern was, at its construction 
In 1852, completely A tied with distant signals of the sema- 
phore type, /bid, 46 Separate distant signal arms for each 
home signal. 1880 G. Findlay Eng, Railway 68 The 
distant signal is placed at varying distances behind tho 
home signal, according to circumstances. 

4. Far apart or remote in time. 

i<«S Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. i. 93 We had but two in the 
house, which at that very distant time stood, as it were in 
a fruit dish. *738 Berkeley Alcipkr, vt. I 8 The books of 
Holy Scripture were written . .at distant times. 1797 Glynn 
Day 0/ judrem, (Mason*, Whom distant ages to each 
other's sight Had long denied. S849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
II. 148 The Parliament was again prorogued to a distant 
day. i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. viil 904 The glacier may also 
diminish in length at distant intervals. 

6 . transf, and fig. Remote in relations other than 
those of space and time. Distant likeness : a faint 
resemblance; the opposite of a close resem- 
blance. 

133S Starkey England 1. iv. xo8 A grete faute in our 
pollycy and much dystant from al cyuyle ordur. 1674 
N. Cox Genii. Recreat, v. f 1686) 76 He may bo far distant 
from that perfect State of Body. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
zaa 1 9. 1 could still discover a distant Resemblance of my 
old Friend. 1777 Sheridan Sch, Scand, iv. ill, I haven t 
the most distant idea. t866 Argyll Reign Law vl (1871) 
274 I» it only by distant analogy ? 1891 Leede Mercury 
97 Apr. 4/7 Not even the most distant allusion was made 
to it. 

b. spec. Remotely related in kinship, 

aiin Braun. A Fl. Maids Trag, in. 1 , Good day, 
Amintor ! for, to me. the name Of brother is too distant. 
t768 Stbenb Sent, Jonm. (1778) II. 57 (Sword) Unlook'd 
for bequests from distant branches of his house, 1831 
Lytton Godotph, 9 A distant connexion of the deceased. 
i86S Freeman Norm, Costq, (1876) II. App. 671 Not a sister, 
but a more distant kinswoman of the Emperor, 
te. Different in character or quality. Obs. 

1699 Hammond On Pe, L Heading to Paraphr. 5 The 
distant fate of pious and godless men. *667 Decay Chr, 
Piety xix. p « Is it At she should have guardians and 
champions of a quite distant temper! 1709 Stanhofe 
Paraphr. I. 44 Distant opinions about the same Things. 
i7M Steele Testier No. ao P t Enrolling all Men in their 
distant classes, before they presume to drink Tea or Choco- 
late in those Places, 


7. Reserved in intercourse; standing aloof; not 
intimate or expressive of intimacy. 

1709 Strei a tatter No, ia6 P 2 The distant Behaviour 
of the Prude. 1766 Goi.dsm. Vic. IK xxxi, He made Mins 
Wilinot a modest and distant bow. t8e8 Life Planter 
Jamaica (ed. 9) aoo [ He] obtained a very distant and stately 
reception. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Martin's Eve x, She 
desired Eleanor to be very distant with him. 

8. Comb, 

1777 R. Pori KR Aeschylus (1779I I. 5$ (Jod.) Train'd to 
bear The distant-wounding bow. 1988 Anna Seward Lett, 
(1811) II. 181 The visits of distant-dwelling friend*. 

t Diftta*nti&l 9 a. Obs . FT. L. di stunt ia Dis- 
tance + -al.] Distant, far-on ; differing, diverse. 

1648 W. Mountacvk Devout Ess, t. xii. | x (R.) How 
distancial are we from this ingenious coercion of our pol- 
luted fancies ! 1696 Blount Glcssoer., Ihstautial , differing 
or distant, far asunder, divers. 1676 H. More Remarks 
145 Colligating, .parts of the most distantial textures and 
consistencies. 1713 Deriiam Phys, Theol. vn1.iv.40a Their 
Cornea and Optick Nerve, .are only fitted to see distantial 
objects. 

t Di«tantiate, v. Obs, [f. L. distant ia Dis- 
tance + -atk 3.] trans. To take the distance of. 

1610 W. Fot.KlKGHAM Art of 'Survey 11. v. 55 From con. 
uenient distances in the same, Uistantiatc euery By, dis- 
persed in the Plot. 

Distantly (di’stftntli), aih. [f. Distant f 
-i.y *.] In a distant manner. 

1. At a distance in space or time ; remotely, afar 

off. ' 

1675 tr. Camden's Hid. Elis. an. 1580 (R.', T hese Irish 
matters, though in time somewhat distantly acted, 1 have 
thought good to mention together. 1678 Cudwortii Intel/. 
Syst. 776 The Corporeal World is Distantly present, to the 
Intelligible. *797 Mrs. Kadcufkk Italian xii, Ellena 
followed distantly in the Abbess’s train. 

b. Widely apart, at considcmMe distances. 

1847 Hardy in Prot. Bet w, Nat. Club 11. No. v. a jy 
Head, .distantly and deeply punctured. 

O. In a way expressing distance or remoteness. 
1873 Black Pr, Thule xxvii. 454 Her eyes were looking 
somewhat distantly at the sea. 

2. Jig, Remotely (in other relations) ; not closely ; 
not intimately. 

a 1768 Sterne Let. iii. to Miss L~ (R.\ I . . then most 
distantly hint at a droll foible in his character. x8sa Byron 
Werner 1. i. 104 /den. Perhaps you arc related to my rela- 
live .. Jos. We are, but distantly. x8a8 Wf.hsifr, Dis- 
tantly . .with reserve. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xi, I am 
distantly related to the Rochester* by the mother’* side. 
Mod. He wa* distantly courteous. 

Di stantnoss. rare . [f. as prec. 4- -nkkh] 

The quality of being distant. 

1731 Bailky vol. II, Distantness , distance, a Wing distant 
from. Mo<l. He showed some distant ness of mariner. 

t Dista-sk, v. Obs. rare . [Dih- 7 a.] trans. 

To relieve of a task, to exonerate. 

2993 Warner Alb, Eng. viil xliii. (161a) 307 On these djx> 
vulgar Eares and Eyes *0 brimly waite and gaze, A* they 
dixtaxke our priuate Penne notorious Landes to blaze, 
t Dist&'st&ble, a. Obs. rare . [f. Distaste v, 

■f -ABLE.] Distasteful. Hence Dlsta*«tablj aiiv., 
with distaste or disgust. 

1607 S. Collins Serin. (1608) 37 The broth which a strange 
root hath made distastable. i6a$ tr. Boccaccio's Demme ton , 
Moiiell ll 'it 41 b, Wt him thinke that I cun brookc those 
words as distastably, a* ><>u do or can his ill deeds. 

Distaste (dist^-st), sb. Also 7 dist&st. ff. 
Dis- 9 4 - Taste sb. : prob. as a rendering of It. 
disgusto , OK. desgoust : sec Florio and Cotgrave.] 

1. Disrelish or dislike of food or drink ; nausea ; 
bad taste in the mouth. Now rare or Obs, 

*5 + Florio, Sgusto, disgust, distant, vnkindnes, dislike. 
16x4 Bf. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1008 Mose* wa*. in the same 
distaste of bitterncs. 1635 Bkathwait Arcad. Pr. 1. aoo 
Nor house, nor ground, nor any kind of wealth Can relish his 
distaste that has no health. 1793 N. Torriano Goner, Soie 
Throat 38 [She] was seized . in the Evening, with a Distaste ; 
she had a very uneasy and tumbling Night. 1849 C. Bkoni k 
Shirley I. vi. iit A positive crime might have been more 
easily pardoned than a symptom of distaste for the foreign 
comestibles. 

2. Disinclination, dislike; (moderate) aversion, 
disgust, or repugnance. 

1598 Florio, [see sense ij, 1609 Bacon A dv. Learn, i. ». 
1 3 (<873) 8 Make application of our knowledge, to give our- 
selves repose and contentment, not distaste or repining. 
a x6a8 F. Grkvillr Sidney (165a) 58 To raise a general 
distast in all men against the Government, a 169a J. Smith 
Set, Disc . L 17 Besides in wicked men there are sometimes 
distastes of vice. 1660 R. Cork Power 4 Sub/ . 59 For there 
is no native who is not in distaste with some body. 17*6 
Shelvockb Voy. round World (17 p) 4$$ Which gave ihe 
ships company, such a distaste ofChpperton. 1816 Kratimgk 
Trusts. (1817) I. 95a The Moors . . have a distaste for the 
proselytes when made, a i8m Shelley Assassins ii, Their 
predilections and distastes. 1869 J. Martinkau Ess. 11. 5 
An aversion more resembling a distaste than a conviction. 
i 3. Unpleasantness ; annoyance, discomfort. Obs . 
s6ti B. Jomson Poetaster v. I, Our ear is now too much 
profaned, grave Mato, With these distastes, to take thy 
sacred lines. Bacon Ess., Adversity (Arb.) 505 

Prosperity is not without many Feares and Distastes, tyi 1 
Steele Sped. No. 4 P • There are so many Gratifications 
attend this publick sort of Obscurity, that tome little 
Distastes 1 daily receive have lost their Anguish, 
f 4. Offence, cause of offence or dislike. Obs. 
x6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 Mor. 91 b, Court- Parasites , . do 
labor upon the least dtea*t that U offred, to procure an 
utter dislike. 1698 J. Fmvf.r Acc. E. India 4 P. 1 56 To 


avoide giving distaste in not removing their Hat*. 1709 
Sirvfk Ann. Rtf, I. xxv. a8o At which BUhop Clieny took 
such distant, 1731 Rape Helen 94 note , Achilles would not 
go to battle for some distaste Agamemnon had given him. 
f5. Mutual aversion, estrangement, difference, 
qu&trcl. Obs. 

i6ei Sir W. Aston in Fortesc. Papers 15a The King amt 
hi* ministers have taken some distant. 'toy, Bingham 
Xenophon 73 This was the only difference and distaste be- 
twixt Chertftophus and Xenophon during this w hole journey. 
1677 E. Smith In nth Rep, Hist . MSS. Comm, App. v. , 8 
T hey say he murdered himselfe . . because of some dUtast 
betwixt his master and him. *«*7 Dampikr Voy. I. 433 
All civil and quiet. .No noise, nor appearance of distaste. 

Dist&st# (dist/Bst), v. Now rare. (Frequent 
in 17 th c.) Also J diftaet. [£ Dis- 6 4* Tantk 
v . : prob. orig. an English rendering of It. (< di)sgus - 
tare , or OF. desgotistcr : see Florio and Cotgr. In 
sense 5 used as ?. Dim- 7 a + Tantk sb .] 

1 1. trans. To dislike the taste of, have no taste 
for, disrelish (food, drink, etc.). Obs. 

*586 , Bright Me lam h, xxxvi. 914 The tongue dUtasteih 
ult thing* even of most pleasant relish. s4i| Lai iiam 
Falxonry (1613) 104 If you finde her any whit to distaste 
the WAter, then put into it .. sugar -c and ie. 1641 Freni ii 
Distill, v. (>651) 144 It ..may be given, to any that distant 
physick, in their milke. a 1661 Fuli*r Woithics (1840) 
III. 433 Distasting wholesome meat well dietucd. 

2. To have or conceive a mental distaste for or 
repugnance to (anything'); to regard with aversion 
or displeasure ; to have no taste lor, disrelish, dislike. 

190B 1 >a\ IBS Smiuort. Soul xxx. xxx v. (1714) 98 These do 
by fit* her Fantnsie posse** ; But *he dUtastc* them nil 
within a while. x6ax Burton Aunt. Met. 11. iv. 1. 1. (16511 
',63 1'hc Roman* distasted them so much that they were 
often bnnihhcd out of their city. *713 Ni ai. Hist. Purit. 
II. 316 He was sorry that an estalmshcd doctrine of the 
Church should be so distasted. 1809 Foster Ess. iii. yj 
[He] should distaste the society of his Jim. 1893 Stevenson 
Catrioua 60 A man.. whom I distasted at the first look, a* 
we distaste a ferret or an earwig. 

tb. with obi. cl. or injin, phr. Obs. 

1596 Drayton Legends ill. 607 Who wa* *0 dull, that did 
not then distaste, That thus the King Hi* Noble* should 
neglect! x6ss in L. Bacon Genesis of Nnv Lug. Ch. (1874) 
xvi, 350 That vou *cnt no lading In the ship is.. worthily 
distasted. IM9 Gaui.k Pratt. The. 161 How doe we 
abhorre and distant, to think him opprobrious! y debated, 
t 3. To offend the taste of ; to disgust, nauseate. 
x6xo Heywood Gold. Axe ll. Wks. 1874 III. az This meat 
distant* me, doth Lycaon . . feed v* wiih humane ftc*h? 
1636 Hknmhaw Horse Smc. ax Never refuse health because 
the Physicke that ahould procure it is bitter; let it distant 
me *0 it heale me. .M/ ng . Man's Call. 155 Distempered 
Rtomucks, that are easily distasted. 

t b. absol. or intr. To offend the taste ; to cause 
disgust. Obs. 

>604 Shark. Oth. lit. iii. 337 PiArsons, Which nt the firnl 
arc scarce found to dUtaMe. 16x3-6 W. Browne lh it 
Past. 11. iii, Then leant hi* many cherries *hould distant, 
Some other fruit he brings than he brought last. 1643 
5 Years K. James in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 310 Poison*, 
that neither discolour nor distaste. 

4. trans . To excite the dislike or aversion of ; 
to be distasteful to ; to displease, offend ; pass, to 
be displeased or offended ( 7 vith, at). 

1997-8 Bacon Ess , Suitors (Arb.) 44 Suters are so dis- 
tasted with delate*, and abuses. X638 Sir T. Herbert 
i rav. fed. 3) too Vet loth in any thing to distaste the King 
1666 Pf.pys Diary 24 Oct., The Prince was distasted with 
my discourse . , about the sad state of the fleet. 170s Ad- 
dison Dial Medals ii. 35, I have sometimes however been 
very much distasted At this way of writing. 1709 J. John- 
son Clergym. Vade M. 11. p. xiii, The Apostle, avoid* the 
saving any thing that might distaste the Corinthian*. 1833 
I . Taylor tanat. vi. 193 No enormity can distaste or Alarm 
him. >•»? Pall Malt G. 18 J an. 1/2 Threats and demonstra- 
tion* so violent as to distaste the sympathies of many. 

t b. absol. or intr. To cause displeasure or 
offence ; to be distasteful. Obs. 

16x4 Sylvester Du Bart as, Bethulia's Rest tie 1. 91 Great- 
gracious Isody. let it not distaste That Ivdith made not. . 
more haste To kisse Your hand*. cx6x8 Fletcher (>. 
Corinth 1. ii. 1694 Whitlock Zootomia Pref. A vij, If any 
thing that's good T th’ Book you see, Ascribe to God ; but 
what distasts, to mee. 

t5. trans. To destroy or spoil the taste or 
savour of ; to render distasteful or tasteless. Obs. 

«6o6 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr, 11. ii. 123 Her brainsicke raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodnesse of a quarrel!. 1617 Hifhon 
Whs. II. 390 It U Inough to *owre A to distaste the whole 
lumpe of our deuotion*. «MJ. Hm.\. Poems Pref, Neithci 
am I solicitous how they savour, .and these 1 give oyer as 
already distasted. 1690 Trapf Comm. Deuter. xxviii. 15 
If it distaste not hi* dough, or empty hi* basket. 

Hence Distasting vbl. sb. 

1991 Sylvester Du Ba*tas 1. vii. 377 For a light surfet, 
or a small distasting. 1694 Whitloc k Zootomia 980 Suffer 
anything through.. Indiscretion, or unadvised Distasting*. 

Diftta'Stlid. ppl • a. [f. prec. 4 -ku b] 

1. Disrelished, disliked, f b. Deprived of taste, 
tasteless, insipid (obs.). 

a Ms Fuller Worthies ( 1840) I. 362 To fight under so 
distasted a commander. i66t Petty Taxes 15 To be 
spectators of these mistaken and dbtaated vanities. 

2. Disgusted, offended; affected with nausea, 
disguat, or dislike. 

1691 Fulled* Abel Rediv., Dias/us 141 In the eare Of 
the distasted Pope. 1699 Moufkt & Bknmet Health's 
tmprov. (1746) 254 Weak, windy, distasted Stomachs, 17*3 
Poff. Let. to E. Blount 97 June, The Spleenful, Ambitious, 
Diseas'd, Distasted .. Souls which this World affords. 
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Bilttltthl a. [f. Dintahtk sb.] 

1 . Disagreeable to the taste ; causing disgust ; 

* nasty 

tin Klorio, / n ' tciw!<\ (listuttcfiill /V.<j’ Hstfl.i*. full 
of (liKtAhte, dutastrfull s8as Bcrton Anat. fl/et. I. i*. iv. 
hi. (1651) 148 After a distasteful purge ..at the very sight 
of physic k he would he distempered. 1896 Drvdkn Don 
.Se/xultan lit i. (K ), Why shoud you pluck the green dis- 
tasteful fruit. 1875 H. C. Wood t hep ap (1879) 491 The 
potash salts are exceedingly distasteful 

2 . Causing dislike ; disagreeable, unpleasant, 
offensive. 

1607 Drayton Leg. Cromwell ( R.), For *t was distasteful 
to my noble inind,That the vile world into tny wants should 
look, 18*5 J Stephens Satyr. Ess, 340 He. Uai willing to 
embrace any, as not to bee distant full unto any 1669 
Drydi-n / y tannic l.<n>e iv. i. None but a fool distasteful 
truth will tell. 178a Pknnant Journ. Jr. Confer { R ), Free, 
ing hiH country from so distasteful a minister. 186s I.n. 
Brougham Urtt. Const, xtii. 192 Persons distasteful to the 
Commons. *895 J. Ambrose in Law Times XCIX, u 6 /i 
Ills work must not he made distasteful to him through too 
much drudgery. 

f 3 Full of dislike; showing dislike or aversion ; 
malevolent Obs. 

1607 Siiaks Tit non 11. ii. 320 After distastcfull lookes . . 
With certaine hnlfe-caps, and cold mouing nods. They fro/e 
me into Silence. 1639 T. Brum* tr. Camus' Star. Re/at. 
144 F.vrry one . some growes clUtantfull of the prudent, 
l>T4 4use that he cannot be surprized. 1648 Sir T. Brown* 
/‘tend. /'/, iv, x. 20 j 'J’hr distnstefull aversenesse of ihc 
Chi 1st tan from the Jew. I 

Dista'ittfUlr, adv. [f. p rcc. + -i.v *.] | 

1 . In a distasteful manner, or to a distasteful de- 
gree ; disgustingly, offensively, unpleasantly. | 

1831 Hrathwafi Whipnues, Ruffian 84 They in the end j 
grow distastefully rude to all the companie. a 1691 Boyi * 
/list. Air (ityi) 166 The water . . would grow distastefully ( 
hot. 17S7 Baii fy vol II.pt. it, Distastfuliy, disnerre* 
ablement F, f offensive I.. 
t 2 . With dislike or displeasure. Oh. 

**7 Roes Diary (Camden) ti In general! to speake 
distastfuliy of the voyage. 1638 1 Uk*r tr. Batsai's Lett. 
(i6s|) II. »6 Yet take not distastefully an officious injury. 

Difttwtefblnets. [f- »• prec. + nk*h.] 

1 . The quality of being distasteful ; unpleasant- 
ness to the taste or mind, offcnsivencss. 

1854 W. Mount ague Devout h'ss. 11. x. ff a(R.) The allay- 
ing and (qualifying mm Ii of the bitter and distastefulncss of j 
oui physi< k 1834 Whiilock Zootomia 343 To leave the I 
DiKtastfulnesse of Comparison. 18*1 Lockhart Yaltnus 
HI. xii. 296 There was something of distastcfulncss in the | 
mirthful strains. 1840 Mm. Piss. 4 Dist. (1859) I 99 j 
Speculation .. has been falling more and more into distaste- 
fulness and disrepute among the educated classes, 
t 2 . Dislike, aversion, repugnance. Obs. 
oix6ssEarl Briktoi. l.et to jns l in Cabala Supp. tat 
( I’.) Out of a distastefulncss of the former answer gi\en. 
184s Rogers Naamau 466 It in a distastfulnesse of beau. 

tDlita'iter. Oh. [f. Dihtabtk v. + -kk«.] 
a One who distastes or dislikes; a disliker. b. 
One who inspires with distaste or disgust. 

a <613 OvhRBCRY A Wi/e (16^8) 18^ A Distnster of the 
Tune. i8t3 N. Smith Pref. / epse in Cocke him* x Put , 
Captious, yet wise seeming mastcis, Made by their curious 
eye, their owne disasters. 

Diata'fting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 
'That distastes. 

1 . Feeling or showing distaste or dislike. 

1854 Winn ock Zooiomta 460 Slander, Backbiting, Detrac- ! 
lion . . entertaine them with . . excusing Tongue, or distast- 1 
big Silence. i8ai Lamb Rita Ser. 1 Old 4 New Si hool/u , : 
Doomed to read tedious homilies to distasting schoolboys. 

2 . Causing distaste; displeasing, offensive. 

1603 Harsnft Pol. Impost, S3 For say anything di* tasting | 
to them, .ye shall he sure to have the Devil put upon >011 
for your labour. 167* Flavm. Count Li/e ii. 4 If there lx 1 
something ravishing . . there is also something distasting, 
t DUta*ativ0, <*■ {sb.) Oh, [f. as prec. + -ivk.] 

1 . Feeling or expressing distaste or dislike. 

1611 Stem* Hist. Of. lit tt. ix. xv. 9 10 (R.) Such fleering 
puk-thanks, that blow them liny faults] stronger into your | 
unwilling and dixtAxtiuc ear. 1 

2 . Disgusting, unpleasant, offensive. 

1800 Meta mo p'phost s (Nares), Thus did they finishc 

their dtstastive songc. i8ix Si kku Hist. (it. Brit. ix. 111 
ff 8 A Niding, a word of such disgrace, and so distast iue vnto 
the English. t8f n Sir E. Dering sp. oh Reiig. x. 78 Some | 
endeavours of mine, reported more distnstive than lxforc. 

B. sb. Anything unpleasant or distasteful. 

*834 Wmitiocn Zoototuia 384 Pride, .jealouxie. .or other 
Distastives incident to that part of advise, called Reproofe. 1 
t Di*t**fttri re. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -IKK ] a. 
Disgust or loathing of food ; nausea, b. Displea- 
sure, vexation. 1 

1811 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. f 46 His body wearied 
with watching, distast ure, and want of rest. Ibid. ix. xxui. 

4 u (K.) This duke . . vpon this distasture impressed such 
dolour of minde..he liued not long after. 

t! Distater (dai,st^ taj). [f. Dr- 2 + Stater 2,] 
An ancient Greek gold coin, of the value of two 
staters. 

180$ Daily A "nos 9 May 3/3 A Thurium distater, with , 
head of Pallas to the right. 1 

Distaves, obs. pi. of Distaff. 
t Diste’ctarea, ///• a. Oh. nonce-xod. [f. , 

Dis- 7 a + 1 'iccTURK.J Deprived of the roof; un- 
roofed. j 

163a Litiigovc Tp av. \m. 352, I saw a dixtectured 

house. j 


XHit^gOUi (dist/gos), a. rare. ff. Or. 

D1- 2 4. oTty-T) a covering, roof -f -ors.j 4 Having 
two ridge* * (Syd, Soc. Lex. 1883). 

Distslli obs. Sc. form of Dimtil. 
Distemonons (ddistrin^nos), a. Rot. [f Gr. 
5 i-, Di- 2 4. etr^wy stAmeu + -Ol’H ] Having two 
stAmens ; •Diandrous. 

s88j in Sj'ii. Soc. Lex. 

Distfinpir (diste’mpoi), v. x Now rare. Also 
4 de§-, 4-5 diatempre, 4-6 dystemper. [f. mcd. 
L. *distemperdre % f. Dim- 4 + L. tempo rare to pro- 
portion or mingle properly, to regulate, temper. 

The verb in this sense is not recorded in OF., nor given in 
mcd. L. by Du Cange, But the lutter has Histemperatus = 
male tetu/erdtus, and also the cognate verbal sds. distent ♦ 
/ etdntia , distemper Ament nm ; OF. has destem/rL dr etui/ 
rzdistepnpertltn*. immoderate, excessive, intemperate, de- 
ranged (in health), disordered ; It. has distemj/erare to alter 
the natural temperament or temperature of, distemper afo 
altered in natural temperament, intemperate, immodest, ex- 
cessive ; Sn. has destetnplar to alter, disconcert, untune, 
refl. to be ill with a fcver.J 

+ 1 . t>am. To temper improperly by undue mix- 
ture of elements ; to disturb or derange the due 
proportion of (elements, humours, etc.). 

1300 Ayettb, tsj To |>e bodye of man cotnc)> alle eueles uor 
be clestempringc of ]>ise uour qualites, «]>er of ]nsc uour 
humours, c 1388 Cm Air fr Pats. /'.F75aThefourthc is when, 
thurgh the Crete hahundance of his mete, the humours in his 
lx>dy been destem pred. 

t 2 . To disturb or derange the condition of the air, 
elements, weather, climate, etc. (chiefly in fa* five). 

1387TRKVISA Hidden vil. iv. (Rolls) VII. 311 pat 3*re m 
Kngelond \xas greet deep of beestes nnd distemjjerynge of |>e 
ayer by |»e which© meiiy men deide [Hnrl. intemperance of 
the aier). 1400-161* [see Dihti mpfrfd 1]. 1640D D\niu. 

Trtnanh., lien, l /', v, Tis in mec now doubly Distem- 
pered ; A Stormy Day nnd an vnqniet Age. 

8 . From the notion that attn billed the * humour* 
or 4 temper’ to the preponderance of one or other 
of the bodily humours : 

To disturb or disorder the humour, temper, or 
feelings of; to put out of humour or temper; to 
render ill-humoured or ill at ease; to trouble, vex, 

‘ upset \ reft, and pass. To be or become disturbed 
in mind ; to * put oneself out \ (Now rare or Obs. 9 
exc. asyfc f rom 4-^ 

r 1386 UtAi'cut Melib. p 270, I bi*eke yow..that ye wol 
nat. .diHtenipreyourc herte, thogli I npeke thyng that >ow 
displese. c 1386 — Sotnpn, T. 487 Siic . . distemure »yow 
nocht..For godde* loue. youre pacicncc ye boltfe. is8i 
f. Jim. Answ. (fsor. 28 b, Your excessivo pride hath dis- 
tempered and broken the gall of my patience. 180* Siiaks. 
Ham. lit. ii. 31a. 1603 Haksnft Pop. Ippp/ost. mj; None 

but Children nnd fooles are distempered with Nuktianus 
nnd Taunts *633 Bp. Hall Hard 7 exts,N. T. 312 Vaincly 
distempering bimselfe about idle and frivolou* questions. 
1870 Eauiamd Cont. ( lergry 122 Ami what though churJx s 
Htatul at a little further distance? People may please to walk 
a mile without distempering themsclve*. 1813 Colkriix.p 
Retnorse 1. ii. Strange, that this Monvicdro Should have the 
power ho to distemper me ! 

4 . Also, from the notion that diseases proceeded 
from a disturbance of the due proportion of the 
four humours : 

To disorder or derange the physical or bodily 
condition of ; to render unhealthy or diseased ; to 
affect with a distemper; to sicken. 

cr38o\VvcUF Set. Irks. III. 157 Sum mon to htstfuly 
cctis or driukeit, and bat distempeies A mon in body and m 
soule. e >400 La»ffrane's Cirut jf, 31 He hab noon obii* 
stjkne«*e wtb him ne is noiqt distemperid. c 14 mo Pallad. 
on l/usb. l. 273 They beth somcr hoote and wvntir colde, 
That vyne, and gravnc, and tre distempur wolde [noccnt). 
1330 Palhgr. 522/1 Thi* hote wether hath distempred him, 

I fcarc me he shall have an ague. 1597 Shahs. 2 Hen. It ', 
111. i. 41 It U but ns a Body, yet distemper’d, Which to his 
former strength may be restor’d, Witn good aduice, and 
little Medicine. 1605 Bacon Adv . Leant , 11. x. 9 2. 39 This 
variable composition of mans bodie hath made it as an In- 
strument easie to distemper. 1644 Quarlks Harnabas B. 
238 If every petty sickness distempers iny body. 1769 De 
ffoe’s Tonr Gt. Brit, II. 128 If any are distempered, they 
arc immediately put under Proper Methods of Cure, 1833 
Chalmers Const. Man (1835) I. it. *29 They would distemper 
the whole man. 

b. To derange or disorder in brain or mind ; to 
render insane. 

c 1380 [see a). 1581 Pkttie Gnaxto's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 4 
To doubt y* youre hraine is distempered. s8u Tourneur 
Atfu Trar. v. ii, Gricfe for his children’* death distempers 
him. 1658 Whole Duty Man viii. | 1. 68 If it be in danger 
to distemper our reason. <*1703 Burkitt On M T. t Mark 
v. ao They have power to distemper their minds. 1865 
Lkcky Ration. (1878) II. 37 Their ira&ginAtions, distem- 
pered by self-inflicted sufferings. 

1 0 . spec. To intoxicate ; refl. to get drunk. Obs. 
1491 Let. in R. Davies York Ree. (1843) 924 We supposide 
he was dUtemperide awther with aill or wyn. 1530 Palsor. 
«a/i Distemper the nat with to moche drinkeTTor a dron* 
ken man i* but a bccst. 1968 T. North tr. Gnenara's Died t 
Pr. iv. vii. 126 b, Wyne tempered with water, bringeth two 
commoditycs . . hee shall not dystemper him self [etc.}. 1879 
Penn Addr. Prat. 1. 9 When the very Tasting of the several 
sorts of Wine., i* enough to distemper a Temperate Head. 

5 . tram/, and fig. To disorder or mar the con- 
dition of ; to derange, confuse, put out of joint. 

1494 Farvan Ckron. vh. 39a Contymtell rayne, which* dis- 
temperyd the grounde in suche wyse that, the yere folow- 
ytige, whete was solde for xviii. d, a bushtll. 1377 Gooqe 


l feres bach's Hush. iv. (1586) 180 b, [Honey] distempered 
with the sent of the flowrc*, ill seasoned in th« Hives, and 
so often altred. i8o« Shakk. Twet. N. 11. i. 5 The malig- 
nancie of my fate, might perhaps distemper yours, tego 
Fi li.fr Pisgoh iv. lit. 44 Though barren for the main, and 
1 distempered with sterility, yet it [Desert of Paran] had some 
I fertile intervalls. 1887 Milton P. L. xl 56 Sin, that first 
Distemper'd all things. 1879 l*ee Distem perkd///. a. 4). 

+ 6. To deprive (a metal) of 'temper*. Oh. 
rare, [mod F. dPtremper (1604 in Diet. Acad.).] 
1793 Pearson in Phil. Tratts. LXXXV. 343 Wool* is not 
at ull malleable when cold. . . It can be tempered and dis- 
tempered, but not to a considerable extent ot degrees. 

1 ience Diste mpering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1340, 1387 (see ubove, senses 1, 2). 1804 Shakh. Oth, 1. i. 

09 Being full of Supper, and distempring draughtes. 1813^18 
Daniel Coll. Hist . Eng. (1626) 98 Their number* growing 
so great, or. bred many . . distemprings lietweene the nations. 
««55 Lynch Rnmlet xxvn. i, To rid me of distempering 
heat. 

Distemper, V. 2 [ad. OF. destemprer , ~t temper 
to dissolve in liquid, soak, mix - It. distemperare 
in *ame sense, med.L. distemperare to sonk, macer- 
ate (Du Cange), f. Dim- i or 5 + L. temperate 
to mingle in due projKirtion, (qualify, temper. 

'I his is the ordinary sense in which distemperare is found 
in med.L. and French ; cf. Dihtkmfrr vA. But It. distem- 
perare, Sp. distepnplar have senses corresponding to l>oth 
our verbs, | 

+ 1 . trans. To treat with water or some other 
liquid ; to mix witli a liquid, so as to dissolve 
wholly or partly; to dilute, infuse; to soak, steep. 

t 1400 Lan/raptcx Ctrurg. 66 Make poudre & disteinpere 
w ith be white of an ey as picke as bony. Ibid 185 Distem- 
per© hem with vinegre ^ anoynte hcrwiF i £44 Phalk 
Reeim. l.y/e (1553) J) vij a, 'lake an ounce of cassia, an houi e 
before dyner . . distempered with a plisane. 1807 Torsi u. 
Ponr-f. Beasts ( 1658) 305 Give the Horse thereof every morn- 
ing., the quantity ol a rlasel-nut distempered in a quart of 
Wine. Ibid. 329 Distemper it with the milk of a Cow. 1667 
Petty in Sprat Hist. R. Sen. 286 (T.) Colouring of paper, 
viz. marbled paper, by distempering the colours with ox-gall, 
and applying them upon a stiff gummed liquor. 

2 . transf. and fig. To dilute ; to mix with some- 
thing so as to weaken or impair ; to allay. Oh. or 
arch. (Often run together with senses 4, 5 of Dih- 
TKMPER V.1 : see quot. 1 598.) 

159a Shakh. Yen. 4 Ad. 653 Jealousy. Distempering gentle 
Love in his desire. As air and water do abate the fire. 1398 
Yong Diana 366 At the fit st loue seldoine afloords one little 
pleasure without distempering it in the end with sorrow© 
.md care. 1843 Mil ton Sovcraignc Salve 5 Monarchy 
ducly tempered is the best, but distempered by tyranny the 
worst. 1888 Hawthorne Our Old l/opne, Pi far. to Old 
Boston (1879) *58 The May sunshine was mingled with water, 
ns it were, and distempered with a very bitter east-wind. 

3 . Painting. To paint or colour in distemper. 
See Diktemfkii sb . 2 

1873 Brewer Diet. Phr. 4 Fab. (ed. 3) 230 s.v. Distemper, 
Applied to painting, the word is from. . the French d/trem/c* 
(to soak in water), because the paints are mixed with water 
instead of oih 1876 R. & A. Garrett House Decora t. (1879) 
43 Distempering or painting the w'nll above a shade lighter. 
t88x Youno Every man his on>n Mechanic 8 1605 The 
difference between painting in oils and distempering is just 
this, that in the former the colouring matter is ground with 
oil and turpentine while in the latter it is mixed with fiize. 

Distemper (distempaj), sb. } Also 7 de*-. 
[f. Distemper tO : partly after Temper sb.] 

+ 1 . 4 A disproportionate mixture of parts ; want of 
a due temper of ingredients ’ ; 4 want of due balance 
between contraries * (J.) ; distempered or disordered 
condition. Obs. 

x 6 o 7-SM Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb ) 298 A true temper of 
governement is a rare thing ; For both Temper ana Dis- 
temper consist of contraryes. x6is Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wk*. (165 2) 207 A small distemper in the Animal salt of man 
is able to kill the strongest man. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 
t. xxx viii. (1645) 408 Their distemper from what they should 
l>e maketh the impression repugnant to their nature. 

+2. A disordered or distempered condition of the 
air, climAte, weather, etc. ; inclemency. Obs. 

1814 Raleigh Hist . World 1. iil. ff 8. 27 a. It was., a 
1 cason able conjecture that those countreys . . directly under 
it [the A£quinocdal] were of a distemper uninhabitable. 
1654 Let. to Hart lib in Re/. Comm oust *. Bees 15 Exposed 
to tneeves, vermin, and distempers of weather. t66o Snar- 
rock / Vegetables 86 The impediments which with us hinder 
the husbandmen . . are either the distempers of the ground 
itself, or some evil accident*. *838 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 1 7 The London fog aggravates the 
distempers of the sky. 

3 . Derangement or disturbance of the 4 humour * 
or 4 temper * (according to mediaeval physiology 
regarded as due to disturbance in the bodily 4 hu- 
mours * ; cf. Temper, Temperament) ; a being out 
of humour ; ill humour, ill temper ; uneasiness ; 
disaffection. (Now usually associated with sense 4 ; 
in quot. 1850 with allusion to metallic 'temper'.) 

mm Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (184s) 310% I check myself, 
lest whilst I aim at curing your distemper I stir up your bad 
humour t for. .you are. .more wrathful than is seemly. s8oe 
Share. I l am. in. ii. ssi Good my Lord, what Is your cause of 
distemper T sM-it Br. Hall Medit. 4 Vtmxs 11. ff 83 A man 
of a lowly stomak, can swallow and digest contempt with- 
out any distemper. 184s Rogers Naaman ays Although 
thou snouldest . . dare the Lord with thy pnde and dis- 
temper. *884 Howard ft Dryden Jnd. Queen 1. i, Cooimm 
| these wild Distempers in your Breast. s«g8 Buak« sub/. 
j 4 B, Introd. Wks 1 . 10a Then we must Icnow^ the habits, 
j the prejudices, or the distempers of this particular man. 
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tSef W. t Taylor in Monthly Mag. LVI. 1 96 Let us ulk of 
theie thing* over a glass of nectAr, without distemper and 
without prejudice. 1890 Black it Micky Ins I. 30 uke evil 
brass. His deep distemper he shall show By dints of trial. 
4, Deranged or disordered condition of the body 
or mind (formerly regarded at due to disordered 
state of the humours) ; ill health, illness, disease. 

1998 Smaks. Merry IK iv. U. *8 Auy madness# .. seem'd 
but tamenessc, ciuifity, and patience, to this his distemper 
he is In now. sloe — Heun, it. ii. 55 Your sonnes distemper, 
slot Pa. of Walks in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. HI. 03, lam 
glad to have heard of your Mr* 4 * recovery, before 1 under* 
stood of your distemper by the heat of the weather. 
*699 Hows in H. Rogers Lift x. (1863) e8o, I was con- 
fined by distemper to my bed. a i?sl South (J ), It argues 
sickness and distemper in the mine, as well as in the body, 
when a man is continually turning and tossing. 1761 
Cowfkb Expost. i$3 They saw distemper healed, and life 
restored. In answer to the fiat of his word. 1873 Browning 
Red Cott. Nt,<ap *78 Eccentricity Nowise amounting to 
distemper. 

b. with a and pi. A disorder, a disease, an ail- 
ment (of body or mind). 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love Ep. Ded. (1660) 3 My sight . . is 
still so impair'd by a distemper in my eyes. 1699 Stanley 
Hitt. Phi lot . III. 111. 18 All distempers of the nund, arc, as 
I conceive, high madnesse. *710 Steele 7 'atUrWo. 103 
F 11 He was extremely afflicted with the Gout, and set his 
Foot upon the Ground with the Caution and Dignity which 
accompany that Distemper. 1756 N ugent Gr. Tour 1 1 1 . 104 
The mineral waters of this place are famous for curing many 
distempers. 1769 Robrrtson Chat. III. xi 274 A con- 
tagious distemper raged among his troops. 1896 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 131 The cloister breed* a family 
of mental distempers, elsewhere unheard of. i860 Emerson 
Cond. Life % Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 392 There is one 
topic peremptorily forbidden to nil well-bred . . mortals, 
namely their distempers. 

Q. spec . A disease of dogs, characterized by 
catarrh, cough, and loss of strength. Also applied 
to various other diseases of animals. 

1747 Gent l '. Mag. 686 Dr. Barker's Method of treating the 
Distemper among Cows. *78* P. Bkckford fi anting (1 Sot) 
64 The distemper makes areadful havock with whelps at 
their walks. *816 Towne Partner 4 Grazier* s Guide *8 
What is commonly denominated 4 The Distemper * in Horses, 
proves generally to be a Catarrh. 18s* Scott Let. to Miss 
Edgnvorth 23 Sept, in Lockhart , That ratal disorder proper 
to tne canine race called par excellence, the distemper. 1887 
Times x Feb. o/6 Swine fever.. being known in different 
parts of Great Britain by the names of pig typhoid, pig 
distemper [etc.]. 

td. Intoxication. Obs . 


1999 Shaks. Hen. K, 11. ii. <4 If little faults, proceeding on 
distemper. Shall not be winked at. 1607 Drtivilfs A rraign. 
in Harl.Misc. (Malh.) III. 55 Such plenty of wine as to 
cause distemper. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. xiii. 279 Drunk- 
ards. .in the fits of their distemper. 

5, transf. and Jig. Derangement, disturbance, or 
disorder (esp, in a state or body politic). (Now 
always with allusion to sense 4 .) 

1609 Bacon Adv. Learn . 1. iv. 8 3 (1873) 10 Here .. is the 
first distemper of learning, when men study words and not 
matter. 1047 Lilly Chr. Astro/, lxxxiii. 448 In these sad 
times of our Civill Distempers. 1681 Nf.vile Plato Rediv. 
title-p., An Endeavour is used to discover the present Politick 
Distemper of our own [Kingdom]. 1777 Burke Let. Affairs 
* U struggl 


Amer. Wk*. III. 149 All 
lessened the distemper of the 


rather inflameu than 
publick councils. 1849 


Macaulay Hist . Eng. II. 404 The distempers of the state 
were such as required an extraordinary remedy. 

DistftHiptr, sb J Painting . [f. Distemper 
vf, after imh c, F. deslremfe, mod.F. dAtremfe in 
same sense, f. des- 9 dPt rent per : see Distemper v. 2 .] 

1, A method of painting, in which the colours are 
mixed with some glutinous substance soluble in 
water, as yolk of egg mixed with water, etc., exe- 
cuted usually upon a ground of chalk or plaster 
mixed with gum {distemper- ground) : mostly used 
in scene-painting, and in the internal decoration of 
walls. Chiefly in such phrases as f painting’ or 
4 to paint in distemper* (It. finger e a tempera ). 

163a Peach am Com ft. Gent t. xiu. (1634) 141 He wrought in 
distemper fas we call it) or wet with size, aixe histones of 

g ttient Job, wherein are many excellent figures. 1658 
KiLLirs s. v., Painting in Distemper, or size . . hath been 
ancientlier in use than that which is in oiled colours. t666 
Pbfys Diary (1879) VI. 4 There saw my picture of Green- 
wich finished to my very great content, though this manner 
of distemper do make I 
ivde-yi H.Walfolk V 
glued a linnen cloth 1. „ 

plai&tcr. on which they painted in distemper. 1773 Gentl. 
Mae, XLIII. sx6 Nor is there any strength in the shadows 
of the drapery, a defect that usually attends painting in 
fresco and distemper. 18317 ?****> Cyd. IX. aa/a Distemper , 
an inferior kind of colouring used for both internal and ex- 
ternal walls, .instead of oil colour, being a cheap substitute. 
.. Scene painting is executed in distemper. 1890 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Monazt. On/. (1863) 108 A small picture in 
distemper on panel, 1899 Gullick & Timbs Paint , 73 Oil- 
pictures are frequently executed partly in tempera, or, as it 
is now called, distemper — in other words, watercolours, 
i Also applied to the pigment prepared for this 
process, ana to the ground on which it is executed, 
in Lfeuse-painting, whiting mixed with size and 
water, with which 'ceilings are generally done; 
plastered walls, when not painted or papered, are 
also so covered’ (Gwilt). 

lAw [see t ). 1839 W, B. S. Taylor tr. M trimi js Painting 
i* Ou + Preset v, mo The time required for priming, may 
be shortened, by making the first and second couches with 
VOL. Ill, 



distemper .. lei the la»l couch be merely oil. which has be- 
come viscous by exposure to the air ; this will penetrate the 
distemper, and render It quite pliant. 1879 Caste IPs TecAn. 
Edue. iv. **9/1 note, Cobalt, raw umber, and white make a 
magnificent grey, both in oil-colour* and In distemper 
(powder-colours mixed with sSzeb 

8 . aitrib. and Comb. t as distemper-brush , -colour, 
- painting , -piece ; distempor-ground : see 1 above. 

1837 Penny Cyct. IX. at/a Paper Stainer* employ distemper 
colour in printing and staining papers for walls. 1839 
W. B. S. Taylor tr. Mirimie't Painting in Oil 4 E re* o 

v, ei8 In the commencement of the Rrt the canvexscs were 
prepared like the panels with distemper ground*. 1841 
W. Stalding Italy 4 It. 1 st. II. *42 Frescoes on the 
walls or distemper- pieces on the fixed altars. 1874 R. St. 
JohnTyrwhitt Sketch. C 7 * 6 a 6 You pas* out of pure water- 
painting into distemper-painting. 

t ZMjrtd'mparano#. Obs, [a. OF. destem- 
prance f drempanct intemperance ( 1 3 th c. in Godef.) 
• med.L. distemperantia (Du Cange), f. dis - 9 Dis- 
4 + L. temperdntia Temperance.] 

1. gen. Improper proportioning or mingling (of 
elements). 

\yss A venb. 131 Ase to \nt bodyc of man comeb alle cuclcs 
uor p« cfestempnnge of his* uour qualites oi>cr of ]>i*e uour 
humours: alzuo ofbe herte of )>e man ne come)> alle he uicc* 
nnd alle he zennes dc he distemperance of |>isc )>eawcs. 

2. Of the air, climate, weather : Intemperateness, 
inclemency; —DisTEMrERATURK 1 . 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ut. pr. xi. 97-8 pat |m vttereste bark 
[of trees] is put ayeni* the dcstempruunce of h* heuene, ns 
a dofendowr. c 1430 Ltje St. Hath. (1884) 60 Tempest and 
idle distemperancc of weder. 1494 Fabyan Ckron. vtl. 336 
And this ycre fell great dystemperaunce of wethyr. 1558 
Abp. Parker Corr. (185a) 5a, I would wish ye were not much 
stirring abroad in the distemperance of the air. 1579 Fenton 
Guicctard. ix. (1599) 38a It was hard for him to remaine 
there, both for the want of victuals, and distemperance of 
the time, winter approching. 

3. Disturbance of 4 humour temper, or mind ; 
= Distemper sbA 3. 

*574 Hellowks Guruara's Fat". Ef. 161 For any distem- 
peraunce that may greeue you, or maye happen to anger 
you. s6oa Daniel MusophtlusCxx, If. .this nice wit, or that 
distemnemnee, Neglect, distaste, uncomprehend, disdain. 

4. Distempered condition (of the 4 humours 
etc.) ; bodily or mental disorder, ailment. 

15R9 More Com/, agst . Trib. it. Wk*. 1196/2 The dystrm- 
pcrance of either other, engendreth some tyme the distem- 
perance of both twayne [soul and body], 1373 Anr. Parker 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 268 My oft distemperance and 
infirmitie of bodyc. 1576 N ewton Lewnie's Complex. (1633) 
738 When moisture is all wasted, a man falleth into a cold 
and dry distemperance. and finally thereby brought to his 
death. x6bo Venner Kia Recta vii. 114 Stomacks. .subject 
to vomiting through the distemperance of choler. 

5. Lack or absence of moderation; excess, in- 
temperateness; spec, excess in drinking or other 
indulgence, intemperance. 

11374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. ii. 116 Cert is so dob distem- 
peraunce to fehle men, bat ne mowen nat wrastle a)ein* ]>e 
vices. 1198 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 139 
The hondes ben drye by disteinpcraunce of heete and ex- 
cess# that wastyth the moysture. sgoo-eo Dunbar Poems 
xlv. 18 To lufe in sic distemperance. 1547 Boordk Brrv. 
Health 11. 26 All is thorowe disteinpcraunce of the bodve vsed 
the day before. 1376 N ewton Lemnie's Complex, ( 1633) 178 
Superfluity and distemperance of drinke. 1589 Cog an 
Haven Health cii, (1636) 100 The stomack is weakc by dis- 
temperance of heat. 

Dist6*mperate, a. Obs. or arch. [ad. med. 
L. distemperdt-us not properly proportioned, min- 
gled, regulated, or ordered, immoderate, excessive 
(said of the weather, the bodily humours, etc.), f. 
Dis- 44 L. tempera t us tempered, proportioned, re- 
gulated, temperate, pa, pple. of temperdre to 
Temper.] 

+ 1 . Of the air or elements : Not temperate, not 
so tempered or regulated as to be conducive to 
health and comfort ; excessive in some respect ; 
inclement, stormy, unwholesome. Obs. 

*198 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. lxii. (1495) 179 Fle*she 
moo*t defend yth the rydge fro dystemperat ayre. 1994 
Canrw Huartis Exam. Irite xv. (1596) 264 Any temperat 
or distemperat region. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worst T. 
(1841) 90, 1 have endeavoured in these diatemperate times to 
hold up my spirits, and to steer them steadily . . Now, alas ! 
the storm grows too sturdy for the pilot, 

f 2. Of the bodily 4 humours * : Not properly 
tempered ; disordered through excess or deficiency 
of some constituent; hence, of bodily or mental 
condition, etc., disordered, out of order ; diseased, 
out of health ; ill-conditioned. Obs. 

1948 Records Urin. Physick viii. 35 There remaineth yet 
somewhat of that distemperat# trouble in the blood. 1004 
J. Burger in W. Coveil hrie/e AnrwAxS 06) 13 The Con- 
science soy led, is like a diatemperate Locke, that no Key 
will open, sfii 4 J ackson Creed 111, xxiv. 1 4. 238 When they 
could not answer® his reasons .. though mo*. ofiTensiue to 
their distemperate humor, tfiea Wodroepme M arrow Fr. 
Tongue ap* (T,) Thou hast thy brain distemperate, and out 
of rule. 1898 Whole Duty Mem xvi | *7, 133 Is it possible 
there can be (even to the most distemperate palate) any 
such sweetness in it. 

8 . Passing the bounds of moderation; immo- 
derate, excessive ; inordinate, intemperate ; — Dis- 
tempered 5. Obs. or arch, 

tug Tot felts Misc. (Arb^ *30 When I amid mine ease did 
Ml to such distemperat* fits, 1987 Harrison England 11. 

vi. (1877) b 14* In over much and distemperate gormandize. 


1998 Q K. Fords Parismus 1. (1661)118 How can this dis- 
temperate sorrow procure your lost Friend T 1814 Ralbigm 
Hist . World 1. (1034) 38 Against it Thomas Aquinas ob- 
jected the distemperate heat. 1834 T. Johnson Party's 
Chirurg. xxu. iv. (1678) 49* Humor* putrefie either from 
fulness . . or by distemperate excesa. 1847 Bushnki l Chr. 
Hurt. 11. 11L (1861) *76 A distempered or distemperate life, 
t Diitnaptntl, v. Oit. rart. [f. r>pl. *tcm 
of med.L. distemper are j icc DJ8TKMPX1 v.*J trans. 
To affect with distemper j to dizordcr, disease, 

1947 Boordr Brtv. Health lxxlii. asb, It doth signify® 
that the lunges be out of order, and dystemperated. stop 
TorshLL /•out'-/. Beasts (1658) 440 An extream . . Inflamma- 
tion and burning through all tne parts of the body, which 
dothgreatly distemperate and vex the same. 

t XH*te'mper*t«ly v adv. Obs. [f. Distkm- 
pkrat* a. + -ly 8. (In 5 also disatem f. Attem- 
pkratkly),] In a distemperate manner : immoder- 
ately, intemperately, excessively. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. 111 . (1495) 893 Hete 
ana coldnc»»e passyih not dystemperatly the (yrste gree. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 275/1 He wold not forbade them 
that wold edytfye yf that he saw® them not doo it dysatem- 
tx; rally. 1607 Walk incton Opt. Glass 49 Distemperat^ 
hole. >653 A. Wiiron Jas. l f 117 Not dbteinperatel) 
nnoortuning them with Conjuration*. 

Distamperatur* (distem^r&tidib Now 
rare and arch. [f. med. L. type *distemperdt lira 
(-OF. des/empteute) : cf. Diktempkratk nnd 
Temperature.] Distemperate or distempered con- 
dition. 

1 . A condition of the air or elements not properly 
tempered for human health and comfort ; evil, de- 
ranged, or extreme ‘temperature* ;in the earlier 
sense of this word, including all atmospheric states^ ; 
inclemency, unwholesomeness. 

193s ElyotCft. 111. xxvi. The temperature or disteinpern- 
ture of the regions. 1984 J*kh k A rrafgnm. Paris v, Woods 
Where neither storm nor *uih dutemperature Have jKiwer 
to hurt by cruel heat or cold. 1638 Rawiky tr. Batons 
Life 4 Death (1650) 11 Surely their cloathing i* excellent 
Rood against the distemperat ures of the weather. 1669 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (1677)43 Thi* distemperature by storms 
of Wind and Rain turns Summer into Winter. 1677 Mali 
Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 214 The same dUtemperuturc of 
the Air that occasioned the Plague, occasioned also the 
infertility or noxiousne** of the Soil i860 Trench Serm. 
Wrstm. Abb. v. 49 Henceforth, .exposed to the sharp and 
wintry blasts ana all those distemperature* of the air. 

2 . Disordered or distempered condition of the 
4 humours \ or of the body ; disorder, ailment. 

*933 Elyot Cast. H tithe 1. u. (1541) 3 To knowe the dis- 
temperature these sygnes folowyng wold be consydered. 
198a Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. i. 1 Sicknesse or infirmitie 
is no other thyng then a distemperature of humouis in the 
bodies of Creature*. 1590 Siiak*. Com. Err. v. i. 8a At her 
hccles a huge infectious troupe Of ^>ale disternperatures. 
s6az Burton A nat. Mel. 1. ii. v. iti. This adventitious 
melancholy . . is caused by a hot and dry distemperature. 

Scott Chr. Life (1699) V. 458 A distemperature of the 
brain, and blood and sDirits. *793 Chamber* Cycl, Supp. 
k.v., Suckers are another Distemperature of trees arising 
from the tree itself. 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring A mas is II. 14 
The effects of watching and the distempei aturc of an over- 
laboured brain. 

3 . Disturbance of mind or temper. 

157* Goldino Calvin on Ps. To Rdr. 9, J wote not what 
distemperature had kindled up a sorte of lcawd loyterers 
ngeiust mee. 199a Siiak*. Rom. 4 ful. 11. lit. 40 Thou art 
vprous'd with some distemprature. 1633 Makmiom June 
Companion iv. vl Spr. I hear she is run mad. Aur. Is, 
and the cause of her distemperature Is the reproach you 
put upon her honour. 174s Warrurion Div, Legal. II. 548 
what I uttered through the distemperature of my passion. 
18.3 Scott Quentin D, xxxvii, Du r ward . . found the latter 
in a state of choleric distemperature. 1890 Browning Easier 
Day xxxiii. 6 A mere dream and distemperature. 

4 . transf. and Jig. Derangement, disturbance, 
disorder (of society, the state, etc.), arch, or Obs. 

1993 Drayton Eclog. viii. 103 Since the Worlds distem- 
p'rature i* such, 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 
154 The distemprature of the time was such, a* no sword 
could cure it. s6t< J. Stephens Satyr. Ess, 147 A curious 
clock® ; which by the distemperature of one wheele, growrn 
distempered in every one. 17*1 Shades*. Charac. v, iti. 
(1737) ill. 321 In the present Disternperatures. .Partys are 
no good Registers of tne Actions of the adverse Side. 

5 . Immoderateness, excess (esp. of heat or cold ; 
cf. 1) ; excess in di inking or other indulgence, in- 
temperateness, intemperance. 

197a J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 3 b, Nothing . better 
. . Taketh away distemperature of heate . . then a ciulce or 
pleasunt Bathe. 1609 Bloudy Bk. C, It shamed him not 
(after his disternperatures abroad®) to bring queanc* home 
with him. 1630 R, Johnson' t Ktngd. hr Conttmv. 195 Princes 
. .following ilT counsell and youthfull distemperature. 1875 
Lowp.i l Old Elm Poet. Wks 1800 IV. 82 The track It left 
seems less of fire than light, Cold but to such a* love distem- 
perature. 

Dif tempered (diste-mpaid),///. a. 1 [f. Dih- 
tfmper vA + -ed ; perh. immed. alter OF. destem - 
Jri immoderate, excessive, deranged, or med.L. 
distemperdtm Distemperate.] 
fL Of the weather, air, etc.: Not temperate; 
inclement; » Distemperate a. 1. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 46 Contiderynge the wynter 
that Is alle dyttempred. 1949 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 Situat 
maist comodiutly fra distemprit ayr and® conruppit infec* 
trigs Exam, Wits idv. (1596) 941 


tione. *994 Carkw Huar . _ 7 - 

They Inhabit place* distempered, where men became . . ill 
conditioned, *8te Drayton Poly-olb. L 4 Muse, leaue the 
wayward Mount to his distempred heete. 
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DISTBMPBREI 


DISTBRMINATB. 


+ 3. Of the bodily humours : - Dibtkmpjsratk a. 
Hence, disturbed in humour, temper, or feelings ; 
out of humour, vexed, troubled. Obs. 

t|M Sham- John iv. iii. >■ Once mors to-day w*U met, 
distemper'd Lords. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. aia 
Kit hastie distempered humour would breed great troubles 
in the State. 1633 Bkathwait A read* Pr \ 11. 136 The 
happy attemperature of his distempered humour. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix mi From thus distempcrd brest. .Adam 
Speech intermitted thus to Eve renewd. S7de Chl'rciiill 
(.host iv, Why should the distemper'd Scold Attempt to 
blacken Men? 

3 . Disordered, diseased, affected with a distem- 
per. a. physically. 

1440 Generydes (E. E. T. S.) 766 So eodenly . . All dis- 
temper yd and out of colour clene. c 1600 Shahs. So mu. 
cllii, I, sick withal . . thither hied, a sad distemper'd guest, 
Hut found no cure. 1688 Boyle Final Causes Mai, Things, 
Vitiated Sight 371 When ., reading, she was fain to shut 
the distempered eye, and imploy only the other. >718 1. 
Chambkrlaynk Retig. Philo*. (1710) 1. Iv. } a Sick and dis- 
tempered People. 1784 Cowfkr Task in. 413 What Is weak, 
Distempered, or has lost prolific powers, impaired by age. 
i8es Watrrtom Wand. S. A mer, tt. iii. 29* The insects which 
have already formed a lodgement in the distempered 
tree. 

b. Mentally disordered, insane. Of persons {obs, 
or arch ) ; their brain, mind, fancy, feelings, actions, 
etc. 

1504 Hooker Fed. Pol. 11. v f 7 Speeches vttered in heat 
of distempered affection. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , 
Familie v, Griefs without a noise . . speak . . louder, then 
distemper'd fears. 1631 Horrka Lein nth. 111. xxxiv. 308 To 
a Distempered brain. 1669 Milton P, L. iv. 807 Div 
temperd, discontented thoughts, ifoe Lottskll Brief Bel 
(185^ 11 . 638 One Thomas, a distempered man . . was 
ordered to be sent to Bedlam for a madman. 1718 Free- 
thinker No. 8a a 9 The Lives of most Men are but dis- 
tempered Dreams. 2797 Swift Further Acc. E. Curll 
Wks. 1755 111 1. 161 His books, which his distempered 
imagination represented to him as alive. 1803 Wordmn. 
Waggoner iv. 8a As if the Warbler . . Upbraided his dt*- 
tempered folly. 1810 Ckaiibe Borough xxii, There they 
seised him— a distemper'd man. 1831 Ruskin Stones Ven. 
(1874) L xxv. 385 The visions of a distempered fancy. 1837 
H. Reed Led . Fug. Poets II. xiv. 166 The darkened and 
distempered genius of Byron. 

4. transf . and fig. Disordered, deranged, dis- 
tracted, out of Joint. 

1603 Shaks. Mach. v. li. 15 He cannot buckle his dis- 
temper'd cause Within the belt of Rule, a i6a8 Preston 
Seem. bef. his Majestit (1630) 18 Wc are wont to lay aside 
cracked vessels, and distempered watches as unusefull. 
*«*. Bp. Reynolds Hosea Ep. a The . . difficulties under 
which this distempered Kingdom is now groanine. 171s 
Wollaston Relig. Nat. i. 17 Such an Irregular dis- 
temperd world. 1879 Q. Rev. Apr. 414 Those distempered 
times. 

+5. Immoderate, inordinate, intemperate ; = Pia- 

TRMFKR AT K 3. Obs. 

*5*6 J. Hooker Git old. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 153/a Verle 
temperat And modest, seldomc or neuer in auie distempered 
or extraordinarie choler. 1644 Laud Wks, (1854) Iv. sat 
He must answer for his own distempered language. 1663 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 90 [He] died through dis- 
tempered drinking. 

+e. Of metal : Deprived of 1 temper \ Obs. rare. 
1798 Pearson in Phil. Trans, LXXXVI. 446 Common 
annealed, or distempered steel. 

Hence Dlste’ix&peredly adv , ; Distempered* 
ness. 

a 1639 W. Whatelky Prototypes 11. xxxiv. (1640) s8t We 
must pray to God for such a measure of wisedome and 
patience, that crosses may not work so diatempercdly upon 
us. 18446V. Trials , J, Ltlbume (R.*, The distempeped- 
ness and invenomedness of spirit which is within you. 183a 
J. Wilson in Blacks*. Mag. XXXI 357 Nature.. will not 
suffer such eyes to look distemperedly on her works. 

t Distr mptred, ppl. a.* obs. [f. Dutkmpib 

V.*] 

1. Dilated ; weakened or impaired by dilation. 

(In quot. 1631 apn, «=* Badly mixed or tempered. More or 
less influenced by Distempered ppl a I) 

16*1-31 Laud Sev. Serm (18471 7* If »t be laid with * un- 
tempered or * distempered morter’, all will be naught. 
1638 Sir 1 . Herbert Trav. (ed. s) 330 The Clove .. in the 
mome a pale greene, In the meridian a distempered red. 
2748 Loud, k Country Brew. n. (ed. 3) 106 Great Quantities 
or distempered Beers, Ales, and other Liquors. 

2. Painted in distemper. 

1789 Dublin Mercury 33 Sept i/t Colour rooms . . with 
fine blue . . or any other distempered colours. 

Diatemptrer. rare. (f. Distemper ».* + 
-eb'.I One who paint* in distemper. 

1878 Browning Pacchiarolto 10 Our brave distemperer. 
Distempering: 2 see under Distemper vA 
snd a , 

t Dist#*nip#rmrit. Obs. [f. Distemper v.' 
+ -mknt. (OF. had destemprement « mdlanre.)] 
Distempered condition (of the air, or humours). 

158a Hester Secr % Phiorav. in. Ixlil 87 Indispositions 
that come through distemperment of humours. s88i Felt- 
ham Resolves, Lusoria xxiv. (1709) 584 Some sulphurous 
Spirit sent By the tome Air's distemperment. 

t riatempermre. Obs. [a. OF. destemprure, 
•tremfure (Godef.), ad. L. type *distemp€r1UHra : 
see Distemper# * and -URK.J « Distemperature. 
L Distempered condition (of the elements, hu- 
mours); * Dktemperatvrk 1 , a. 

>387 Trhvira Higden (Rolls) VI. ji (In Paradise] Hie is 
fioon distemperure [nulla in temper its]. 
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2. Intemperance, immoderation ; ~ Dh»tempkra- 

tore 5 . 

, f*3 ?° Wycuf Ssl. Wks. III. 156 So, as temperure of 
Iche bodily bing schulde norische a mon, distemperure 
herinne may be calde glotorye. 
t Dist#*mprt v a. Obs. rare . fa. OF .destemprt 
~ L. distemper d/us pa. pple.] — Distempered. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. Hi. isi Yif he be dUtcmpre 
and quakih for ire. 

Diitonant (dUtcnint), V. [Die- 7 a.] tram. 
To deprive of a tenant or occupier. So Dis- 
tenanted ppl . a., deprived of a tenant; unoccupied. 

>994 Nasnk Uttfort. Trav. 8 Euerie vnder-foot souldior 
had a distenanted tun, os Diogenes had his tub to sleepe in. 
iM Farrar Mat lb. Serm. xxii. an The darkened and un- 
spiritual intellect, may distenAnt creation of Us God. 
Distend (distend), v. [ad. L. distend-Ire to 
stretch asunder or out, swell out, extend, f. Dis- i 
+ Undirt to stretch. Cf. F. distendre (Par£, 16 th 
c.) in sense 3 J 

+ 1. tram. To stretch asunder, stretch out, ex- 
tend ; to spread out at full length or breadth. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfrauc s Cirurg. 1^4 Mastik & )>e white of an 
ev medlid togidere. .distende it vpon a cloo)> & leie it on he 
place. 1597 Daniel Civ, Wars 111. lxxx, Ah this sweet 
Prince distended lav. x8a6 T. H. Caussins Italy Crt. 101 
God comming from Heaucn. .to take humane flesh, to dis- 
tend his imperial! robe vpon man. 1703 T. N. City 4 C. Pur- 
chaser tt Those, .which keeping precisely the same heighth, 
shall yet be distended, one 4th part lunger. 1834 West l mi. 
Sketch Bk . I. aj Like.. the alternate movement of the 
distended lees of a pair of compasses. 
fig. 1630 Howell tr. Gtrajji'i Hist. Revolut. Maples 8a 
The Archbishop was very busie in distending the Capitula- 
tions of the pecple for an accord. 1865 G. Havers P. della 
Valle's Trav. E. India ia6 The King's discourse .. was 
distended to divers things. 

+ b. To stretch or extend beyond measure; to 
strain ; to draw out of joint, to rack. Obs. rare . 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 341 /a When an ye 
mans Arme, or Legge is distended or else writhede. [Ren- 
dered 'out of ioyntc' In the 'Exposition of wordcs* on the 
flyleaf], >700 Dryden Tables, Cock 4 Fox 993 Stiff in 
denial, as the law appoints, On engines they distend their 
tortur’d joints. 

t 2. tntr. To stretch out, extend ; to spread out 
or abroad. Obs. 

Styward Mart. Disctpl. 11. 135 Seauen rankes of 
Pikes, .which did distend in length from the voward to the 
rereward. 1838 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. 2) 330 Leaves 
long and small, distending into many brunches. 

8 . tram. spec. To stretch otic any hollow thine;, 
so as to enlarge its surface and capacity ; to swell 
out or enlarge by pressure from witnin, as a bladder 
or an orifice with elastic sides ; to expand, dilate 
by stretching. 

1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 346 Giving her Children too 
much meat, that distended their stomacks. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 130 The Warmth distends the Chinks. — 
Past. ix. 41 May thy Cows their burden'd Bags distend. 
1794 Sullivan View Mat. II. at When persons are imme- 
diately killed by lightning, their lungs are found distended. 
1848 Ellis Elgin Marb. I. 264 The veins of their faces and 
legs seem distended. 

transf. and fig. 174a Youno A r t. Th. ix. 2933 How such 
ideas of th’ Almighty's pow’r distend the thought Of 
feeble mortals I 2804 Dibdjn Libr. Comp. 558 To distend 
it into three bulky tomes. 

4. intr. To increase in bulk by internal stretch- 
ing or swelling ; to swell out, expand. 

1867 Milton P . L . t. 573 Now his heart Distends with 
pride. i8a« J. Badcock Pom. Amusem. 135 The bladder 
will distend. t8t$ W. Irving Tour Prairies 34?^ I could 
see his veins sweiland his nostrils distend with indignation. 
1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot, lit. iv. f 14. 7x1 When 
wood distends on imbibition or contracts on deification. 
Hence Diate'nding vbt. sb. and ppl. a. 

2833 P. Fletcher Purple hi. 11. xxiv, Two parted Walls 
..wtut wide distending space. Ibid. v. li, Stuffe..Fit for 
dintending or compression. 1813 Ellis Mem. J. Gordon 77 
The distending force of the water. 

Distended (distended), ppl. a. [(. prec. + 
-ed Li a. Spread out or extended in space ; 
spread abroad ; stretched, b. Dilated, expanded. 

«S97 Daniel Civ. Wars vi. xll, That mighty Familie, The 
faire distended stock of Nevilea kind. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
Pref. B ij b, 1 have, by the help of a distended wire, propa- 


distended cheek, 'Gan make his instrument of music speak. 
1834 West Ind Sketch Bk. II. 209 The boat resembled a 
huge sea-bird, .casting diamonds from its distended pinions. 
1878 Huxley Pkysiogr, sat This enclosed in the distended 
envelope furnished by the ovule, is the pea. 

Hence DlsU'&dodXj adv., in a distended or ex- 
tended manner ; extendedly. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II, xviit lai A pinch 
taken with a dainty finger and thumb, the other three fingers 
distendedly bent. 

Difttander. rare. ff. as prec. + -br 1 .] One 
who distends ; an expander. 

. >831 Examiner 4/1 Not a retailer, even of anecdotes, he 
it a distender of them. 

t Difltomdible, a. Obs. Also 7 -able. ff. 
as prec. + -ible.] Capable of being distended ; 
distensible. 

1678 PAH. Trans. VII. 5237 The Veins only of plants 
L *--■-* " S1 ^ 1 Hist. Litter aria 

1 Hammer. 


*678 Phil. Trans. VII. 5237 The Veins 
being theparts pn>babl y dittenaable. 1738 A 
II L 350 Distendible, and ductile under the ] 


Diftasudbility (distensibrllti). ff. next + 
-itt.J The quality of being distensible; capa- 
bility of being distended or stretched asunder. 

1757 Parsons in Phil. Trans. L. 355 As to the integu- 
ments and membranes of the body, their great distensiblUty 
is well known. >839-8 Todd Cycl, Anat. I. 66/1 Qualities 
of . . distensiblUty and contractility. >869 E. A. Paxkes 
Tract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 408 India-rubber doth loses in part 
its disienaibility In very cold countries. 

Distensible (di»te*ns!bT\ a. [f. L. distem - 
ppl. stem of distend-tre to Distend + -ible.] Ca- 
pable of being distended or dilated by stretching. 

xfta8 in Webster. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat, II. 500/1 
The tendinous zones are distensible. 1898 Carpenter Veg. 
Pkys, 1 110 The bark is sufficiently distensible to admit of the 
increase of the. .stems. 1881 GDnther in Encpct. Brit. XII. 
654/1 { tchthyol .) A wide gullet and distensible stomach, 
t Diltoniile, a. Obs. rare. [f. m prec. + 
-ilk, on L. type *tensilds.] » Distensible. 

2738 Stuart Muscular Motion Ji. ay in Phil. Trans. XL, 
If the vessel be distensile, It Will, distend it. Ibid. HI 48 
Carried on in extensile end distensile blood-vessels. 

Distension (dute'njon). Also 7-9 -tion. 
[ad. L. dis tension -em, var. of distention-em, n. of 
action from distendhe to Distend ; perh. immed. 
a. F. distension (14th c. in Hatz^-Darm.).] 

1 . The action of distending ; distended condition ; 
expansion by stretching or swelling out. 

1607 Topshll Fourf. Beasts (1658) 939 If a horse.. be 
weary, it is not safe to let him dnnke . . except he first 
stale ; for in such cases folioweth distention. 1029 Crookk 
Body of Man 77 Able to containe or keepe downe windie 
distensions. 1748 Hartley Obserxt. Man 1. i. 36 All ^reat 
Distentions are attended with Pain for a considerable tune. 
280a Palky Nat, / keol. x. § 5 (1B19) 160 Tubes . . kept in a 
state of perpetual distention by the fluid they enclose. 1890 
B. Taylor Eldorado xxi. (1863) 215 The large sails, .motion- 
less in their distension. 

2 . The action of stretching longitudinally, 
straightening out, or placing at full length; ex- 
tension ; straining, racking. Now Obs. or rare. 

ai6«9 Braum. & Fl. Double Marriage ill. iii, The rack 
has spoil'd her; the distensions of those parts have stopp'd 
all fruitfulness. 1671 Flavel Fount. Life xxvi. 79 A . . Refer- 
ence to the Distention of all hit Members upon the Tree. 
2873 King lake Crimea (1877) V. i. 930 The alternate dis- 
tension and contraction of the line. 

t b. Stretching asunder or apart. Obs. rare. 

2804 Wotton Archil. (>679) 36 Our Leggs do labour more 
in Elevation then in Distention. 

Distensiv* (diste nsiv), a. rare. [f. L. dis* 
tens - ppl. 8tcm + -iVK.] Capable of distending or 
being distended ; distensible. 

1836 Smart, Distensive , that may be distended. i8a6 
Worcester, Distensive , that distends or may be distended, 
t Disto’llt, sb. Obs. [ad. L. distentus (a- stem) 
a stretching out, distending, f. ppl. stem of distend - 
Ire to Distend.] Stretching out; out-stretchcd 
extent ; distension ; breadth. 

>823-28 Daniel Colt. Hist. Eng. (1626) 34 The wide distent 
of these tumors, fed from many secret vcincs. >824 Raleigh 
Hist. World m. x. | 4 '1 he fronts of the two Armies were 
so vneauall in distent. 2604 Wotton A rchit . in Reiiq. (1679) 
3a [To] be distended one fourteenth part, .which addition 
of distent will confer much to their Beauty. 2699 B. Harris 
Parivaf* Iron Age 6 Poland is of very vast distent. 

Distant fdl.'tc'nt', ppl. a. [ad. L. dis tent* us , 
pa. pple. of distendlre . Commonly used as a pa. 
pple., - Distended, on the analogy of auch con- 
tracted pa. pples. as sent , spent .1 
f 1 . Stretched out at full length or breadth ; ex- 
tended. Obs. 

2590 Spenser F. Q 11. vii. 5 Great heapes of gold that never 
could be spent ; Of which some were rude owre . . others 
were new driven, and distent Into great Ingowes and to 
wedges square. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 11. 996 (MS.) Thus 
murmur'd Earth’s first-born. .Distent upon the ground. 

2 . Expanded by stretching ; swollen out. 

1609 Drayton Man in Moon (RA The bright Latona .. 
her womb distent, With the great burden that by Jove she 
bare. >7*8-46 Thomson Sprinr 245 The big clouds with 
vernal snowers dUtent. 1880 L. Wallace BtmHur 360 
Nostrils, .now distent, now contracted, 
t Distent, v. Obs. [1. L. distent * ppl. stem 
of distendlre .] - Distend. (Perhaps only in pa. 
pple. di stented « prec. ) 

1978 Banistck Hist. Man v. 79 The lntre 1 s..di§tented, or 
retched out by the thyneet conteined. c >7*0 W. Gibson 
FarrieVs DisjUns. iii. 1. App. (1734) 64 When the Stomack 
is moderately distented. Ibid. The Blood-vessels of the 
Brain being.. filled and dUtented. Ibid. xl. 955. 4*1790 
Collect. Mise . Lstt. fr. Pilot's Jml. (1792) 1 1. 19 Bee's 
distented Thigh. 

Distention, var. form of Distension. 

Dieter : see Disterr v. 
t DisteYminate, V. Obs . [t L. disUnmndt- 
ppl. stem of dcstermin&re to mark off by boun- 
daries, f. Die- 1 + terminate to bound, mark off ; 
see Terminate vi] tram . To separate os a boun- 
dary does; to divide by a boundary; to bound, 
divide. Hence Dlate*n&lnating ppl. a. 

>999 Nashs Lenten Shift 8 (The sands] dearely quit ltd, 
determinated, and relegated themselues from hie [the sea’s) 
inflated capridousne*se of playing the Dictator over them. 
s8» CoavAT Crudities 441 This noble Rheiie . . the faire* 
riuer of all Germany, which it dfoterminateth from France, 
iflca d e Hxvlim Cosmmrr. Introd. (1674) 13/1 A ridft of 
HUls . . determinating Colchis from Armenia. 1878 Boyle 
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tow & jgf. t. in Phil. Tram XI. 786 Whether too# such. . 
AchtreeJ Fluid.. insinuated itself between our two Liquors, 
end made the Dominating surface more specular. 

+ Diltowinataf a. Obs. rare , [ad. L. dis- 
tsrmisedt-us, pa. nplc. of distermindre : tee prcc., 
of which it » also used as pa. pple. for dister- 
mi noted.] Separated, marked off, divided. 

sf i* Chatham Odrss. x. 106 The Lsestrigonian state, That 
hears her ports so far dUterminate. 1604 Br. Hall Peace- 
maker i. h (R.) Then is one and the same church of Christ, 
however far dUterminate In places . . however differing in 
rites and circumstances of worship. id7i True None**/, 
1 as There can be nothing more clearly disterminat 
+ Di*t#rmin*tlOn. Obs. fad. L. distermin - 
dtibn-em, n. of action f. distermindre : see prcc.] 
Separation as by boundaries ; division. 

1047 Hammond Power Keys v. 117 This turning out of the 
Church, this Church-banishment, or distermlnation. 1657 
Reeve Cods Plea 133 Our discrepancy and determination 
in good things is such, that it bath parted the com- 
munity. 

t Di8te*rmine, v. Obs. rare — 0 , [ad. L. dis- 
termin-dre to Disterminatk, after determine .] 
ids* Cocke* am, Determine, to diuidc, to separate, 
t Disto rr, v. Obs. rare . [f. Dis- 7 c + L. 

terr-a land. Cf. It. disterrare , OF. deslerrer ( x 1 th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ‘to take out of the ground’ 
(Cotgr.), mod.F. diterrer , formerly also, ‘to de- 
prive 01 land or country \] trans . To banish from 
one*! country; to exile. (Only in Iloweil.) 

c 1843 Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 1. xxiv, The Moors, whereof 
many thousands were dLsterr'd and tarnished hence to Bar- 
bary. Ibid. 1 . ul xxxii, The Jews, .were all..dUtcrred and 
exterminated [from Spain], 

t Di*t«st, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 4 + L. tes- 
Idre, - art to call to witness, f. testis witness.] 
trans. To undo or discredit the testimony of ; to 
deprive of the right of being received in testi- 


mony. 

*d47 < N. Bacon Disc. G<n>t. Eng. t. xiil. 41 JEthelstan’* Law 
gave it [power of sentence] and upon conviction . . distasted 
the delinquents Oath for ever. 

Disteyne, obs. forms of Destiny, Dibtain. 

t Distha-tcli, v. Obs. noncc-wd. [Dis- 7 a.] 
trans. To deprive of thatch (in quot.yfc.). 

1634 Gavton Pleas. Motes nt. x. 141 Two Ancient Reve- 
rend Men, bad almost disthatch’d their Faces. 

Disthene (di*bj yin). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 

Dl- * twice + aQivot strength. Named by Ilaiiy, 
1801, from its different electrical pioperties in two 
different directions.] A synonym of Cyanitk i. 

tfoS T. Allan Names Min. 26. c 1865 Livingstone in 
Chambliss Livingstone 4 Stanley x. 189 Great masses of 
kyantte or disthene. 1866 Dana Min. 375. 

Disthrone (disjnwn), V. ft. Dis- 7 c + 
Throne sb.] trans . To remove from the throne ; 
to Dethrone. Also fig. 

* 59 * Sylvester Du Bart as 1. vi. 615 Our rebellious Flesh, 
whose rest-le?»8 Treason Strives to dis-throne and to dis- 
scepter Reason. x6oi Holland Plutarch's Mor . 1197 
Thrasibulus . . was dethroned and driven out of his domin- 
ions. 1666 J. Smith Old Age To Rdr (ed. a) 4 Nothing 
can possibly disthrone them. *876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
in. xx vi, To be a queen disthroned is not so hard as some 
other down-stepping. 

Hence Dlsthronomont, dethronement. 

1883 Horn. Monthly Oct. 36. 

t SifthrOTiiiei v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 4 Throne 
sb. + - 128 . Cf. enthronizc .] = prcc. 

1583 STUBBE9 Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 60 That will go about 
to disthronize the mightie God . . of nis regall throne. 3590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 44. x6x$ T. Adams Blocks Devill 45 
Man is by Christ advanced to that place whence God 
disthronized him. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 74 
Kings convinced of loose Intern porancy were di&thronizea. 

DlStioh (di stik ), sb. F orms : 6-7 (distichon) , 
diitioke, 6-8 distick, 7 distique, dystiok, 7-9 
digtio, 6- distioh PI. di8tich8 (di'stiki) (also 
7 -8 diatiohes). [ad. L. distichon, a. Gr. U <mxov 
distich, couplet (neut of Kori\os adj. ; see next), 
f. 81- (Dl- 2 ; + arixos row, line of verse. At first 
used in the Lat. form. The pi. distiches app. points 
to an obs. pronunciation aFstitJ] A couple of 
lines of verse, usually making complete sense, and 
(in modem poetry) riming ; a couplet. 

tjga Brcon Re Hones of Rome (1563) 117* There is a godly 
Distichon fathered on S. Hierome. s 368 Drant Horace 
To Rdr. 3 According® to the tenour of this distichon. 1*77- 
87 Hounshed Chron. III. sso8/s Master Abraham Hart- 
well . . glanceth in a distich or twaine at the effect hereof. 
1810 Holland Camden's Brit. (<837) *84 A distichon en- 
graven on her tombe. 184a Milton A/ol. Sweet. (i8u) 202 
Neither had I ever read the hobbling distick which be 
means. 1847 Ward Sim/. Cobler 45 , 1 shall compose halfe 
a dozen distich*. 1711 Steele S/ect. No. 43 7 9 From 
among many other Distiches no less to be quoted on this 
Account. I cannot but recite the two following Lines. 1788 
Burns Let. to IV. Dunbar 7 Apr., I have scarcely made a 
single distich since I saw you. 1891 Drives Ini rod. Lit. 
O.T. (1892) 34s By far the greater number of verses in the 
poetry of die Old Testament consist of Distkhs. 

DUrttoh (di'atik), a. rare. [ad. L. distichous , 
a. Gr. diorix<* of two rows, of two verses: see 
prec .1 Arranged in two rows ; ** Distichous. 

mo AS. Lea irntrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 189 Distich , in two Rows, 
when the Branches are produced in a horizontal Situation. 
1803-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) an D'tstic, when 


in a similar prism . . two rows of facets are arranged around 
each base. tSga Th. Roes Humboldt's Tmv. I. xv. 477 
A fine gramineous plant with distich leaves. 

Bismohal (diftikil), a. {sb 0 [U L. dis fichus 
(see prcc ) + -al.] 

1. Pres. Pertaining to, or of the form of, a distich ; 
consisting of two lines of verse. 

1778 Br. Lowth Trawl . Isa , Prelim. Dias. 1 The regular 
form of the Stanzas, chiefly Di«ttchal, and the Parallelism 
of the Lines, were excellently well suited to this purpose. 
1847 Sir T. D. Lauder in Tail's Mag . XIV. 856 There exist 
numerous distichal prognostications. 1895 (?■ Pcv. J an. 13s 
A distichal rhyme. 

2 . Z00L Applied to certain joints in the ‘ arm ' of 
a crinoid ; also as sb. : see quot. 1888. 

1879 P. H. Carpenter in Trans. Linn. Soc Zool II. u si 
l‘he distichal radii represent the primary arms of Comatula 
and Pentacrinus. Ibid. 24 Three distichal* composing each 
primary arm and bearing the brachial* directly. x88f R01 • 
lkston & Jackson A Him. Life 572 If the arms [of a Crinoid] 
branch twice, the joints between the first and second places 
of division are known as di&tichals ; if thrice, the joints be- 
tween the second and third places of division are designated 
pal mars. 

II DiitiolliMiB (distikdi'&sift). Path. [mod.L., 
f. distich ia, a. Gr. 8t<mx<a a double row, f. 8/<rnx of 
(see Distich).] A malformation in which the 
eyelid has a double row of eyelashes- 

[1706 Phili ipe (ed. Kerxey), Distichia , a double Row of 
Hairs on the Eye-Lid*.] 1875 H. Walton pis. Eye 673 The 
name of distichiasU hat been given to this ideal state. 

Distiohio (disti'kik), a. [f. Gr. 9 <<rrix«o* Dis- 
tich + -10.] —Distichal a. 1. 

iSSs-i Scmafp Enc/cl. Retig. Knowt. III. 1055 A closed 
train of thought which is unrolled after the dixtichic and 
tristichic ground-form of the rhythmical period. 

DistiollOUS (di'stikas), a. [f. L. distichous adj. 
(see Distich) 4- -ous.] Disposed in two opposite 
rows ; having parts so disposed, two-ranked ; for- 
merly, sometimes « dichotomous ; spec, in Bot . ar- 
ranged (alternately) in two vertical ranks on oppo- 
site sides of the axis, as in the glumes and grains 
of barley ; in Entom, applied to antenna: having 
the joints similarly arranged. 

*753 Chambers Cvcl. Su//. & v. Stalk , If it [the stalk] part 
into two scries of branches, it is expressed by the term dis- 
tichous. 2819 Mem. Sir 7 . E. Smith (1 812) II. 250 Perfectly 
distichous leaves. x8s8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 127 Tail 
round at its base, distichous at the extremity. 1839 47 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. 111. 264/2 Having the hairs of the tad distich- 
ous. xSae Florist's Jml. 69 Distichous flowers in a leafy 
spike. 1870 Bentley Bot. 137 A second variety of arrange- 
ment of alternate leaves is called distichous or two-ranked. 

Hence DPstlehously adv. 

1833 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. a»o The spike U 
sometimes compound and diatichou*ly branched. 1870 
Hooker Stud, hlora 305 Statice, Sea-lavender . . spikelet*, 
which arc alternately distichously or secundly arranged. 
i88x Bkntham in Jml. Linn. Soc. XVIII. 325 The leaves 
are. .distichously imbricate on the short stem. 


Distill distill (disti l), v. Inflect, distilled, 
-tiling. Forms: 4-5 dis til le, 5-6 de sty lie, 
dyttyll, 6 distyll, 6-7 destill, 5- distill, 7- 
dlatil. [ad. L. dis til Idre, more correctly de- 
stilldre to drip or trickle down, drop, distil, f. De- 
I. 1 + stilldre to drop : cf. F. distiller (14th c. in 
Littr^) >■ Pr. distillar. Sp. destilar , It. distillare.] 

1 . intr. To trickle down or fall in minute drops, 
as rain, tears ; to issue forth in drops or in a fine 
moisture ; to exude. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vil. 26 pc liquour J>at dUtilles 
oute of ]>e braunebe*. 1430 Lydo. Chron. Troy 1. vi, Her 
teares on her chekes t wayne Full pyteously gan to destylle. 
1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 U/londyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixxii, 
The sweat distilling with droppes aboundaunt. x«a8 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 258 [He] hath caused hofy oyle to 
distyll out of y* bones of his sayntes. x6xs Cait. Smith 
Ma/ Virginia 7 Mountain®* ; from whence distill innumer- 
able sweet and pleasant springs. 1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea 
272 Fetch water out of the Seas.. to cfutill in silver showers 
upon the face of the whole Earth. 1704 Pors Windsor For. 
54 Soft shower* disttird, and suns grew warm in vain. 174a 
Fibldino J. Andretvs 1. xi, A thousand team distilled from 
the lovely eyes of Fanny. 1810 Southey Kehama xi. v, The 
wine which from yon wounded palm . . Fills yonder gourd, 
as slowly it distilfs. 1833 Kane Grinstell Ex/, v. (1856) 30 
Wader distilled in drop* over the rock*. 

b. To pass or flow gently. Chieflyy^f. 

sfloo Bible (Douay) Dan. Lx. 11 The malediction bathe 
distilled upon us.. because we have sinned. 1811 Bible 
Dent, xxxii. a My speach shall distill as the deaw. *7ts~*o 
Pope Iliad 1. 332 Words, sweet as honey, from his lips 
distil I'd. 1830 Sir K. Grant Hymn, * O werski/ the King' 
iv t Thy bountiful care, .sweetly distils in the dew and the 
nun. a ite Robertson Serm. Ser. dl xxi a8t The wisdom 
..will distuin honeyed sweetness, 
t o. To melt into, or become dissolved in, tears. 

c *374 Chauceb Troylus iv. 491 (519) This Troylus in teris 
gan distille. c 1400 Test. Lave 1. Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 
287 a/i With that 1 gan in teares to distilL 
d. To drip or be wet with. 

*714 Gav Trivia 111. 30 Till their arm'd Jtw» distill with 
Foam and Gore. 1713-tMi Port Iliad xvii. 72 See his jaws 
distil with smoking gore. *8*8 T. L. Peacock Headlong 
Halt xiii, Till his face, distils with perspiration. 

2 . trans . To let fall or give forth in minute drops, 
or in a vapour which condenses into drops. 

c taoo Lanfranc't Cirurg. a6s BoBe hem in a doable vessel, 
ft distille it in his eere fiaisch facepidusj. 1494 Fasvam 
Chron. vi. clviil. 147 Hir eyen dystylled arope* of blode. 


IEB9 Hawes Joyf. Med. tx. (Arb.) 7s The dewc of Joye . . 
Dystylled is nowe from the rote so red. x8es Holland 
Pliny II. eye If by way of embrochation it be diiAiUed 
from alofr vpoo the head la a mora thin and liquid sub- 
stance. s88t Milton P. L, v. *6 His dewie locks distiU'd 
Ambrosia. *8aa Ray Dissot. World syo Trees do destil 
Water apace when Cloud* or Mists hang about them. x8ay 
Drvdsm Vine. Past. vtu. 74 Fat Amber let the Tamarisk 
distill. 1738 J. S. Le Drem's Observ. Snrg. (1771) *3*, 
I distilled a few Drops of Bests. Viride into it [the wounaj. 
1878 Huxley Physsogr. 33 The dew is distilled more abun- 
dantly upon the grass than upon the gravel. 

8 . trans fi and fig. To give forth or impart in 
minute quantities ; to infuse ; + to instil. 

1393 Gower Co*f. I. 3 A gentll berte his tonge stilleth, 
That it malice none dmlllein Butt preys*, c 1480 Crt. of 
Love 93 Thy sugar droppes sweet 01 Helicon Distil in me, 
thou gentle Muse, 1 pray. XR77 Fenton Gold. E/ist . 
123 They should® haue distilled Into their youth, doctrine, 
and rules of direction. 1830 Sanderson Serm. II. ssj 
Solomon., had thl* truth .. early distilled into him by 
both his parents. 1885 Walton L(/s Hooker in H.'s Wks. 
(1888) I. 36 There was distilled into the minds of the 
common poople such .. venomous and turbulent principle*. 
184X M VICKS Calk. Th. 111. xxvii. 10a Distilling healing 
virtue into bitter water*, a 1881 Rossetti Ross Mary iii. 

r blood 


She felt the slackening 
last ooze dull and chill. 


fro&t distil Through her 1 


\L 

4 . To subject to the process of distillation; to 
vaporize a substance by means of heat, and then 
condense the vapour by exposing it to cold, so as 
to obtain the substance or one outs constituents in 
a state of concentration or purity. Primarily said of 
a liquid, the vapour of wnich when condensed is 
again deposited in minute drops of pure liquid; 
but extended also to the volatilizing of solids, the 
products of which may be gaseous. See Distilla- 
tion 3. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vli. (1495) 90 Yf bloodc 
be ftudde and dystylled, therof we maye moke talowe and 
gicc*. 1471 Ripley Com/. AUh. 111. vii. in A»hm.^i6sa) 
140 The Water . . Looke thou dystyll. 

Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 192 T 


, *377 B. Goock 

’he water of the herta 


steeped in White Wine, and devilled therewithal. 1787 
Winter Syst. Hush. 339 To distill a sufficient quantity of 
water, xeia-8 I. Smith J'anorama Sc. Or Art II. 80 Water 
. .when distiller, is every* where of the name specific gravity. 
1834 Ronald* & Richamdbon Chem. ’techno) '. (ed. a) I. 137 
Hill's process consists in distilling peat in the «ame way a» 
wood. *878 Huxley Physiogr. 73 If it i* required to distil 
a liquid, the liquid i» evaporated in a boiler, and the vapour 
conducted to Ute condenser, where it become* sufficiently 
cooled to be deposited in drop* . ■ Fresh water is thus being 
constantly distilled from the briny ocean. 

b. To extract the essence of (a plant, etc.) by 
distillation ; to obtain an extract of. 

c *400 Maundev. (1839) v. 51 Some dettyllen Clowe*, xmo 
Shaks. Midi. N. 1. i. 70 Earthlier happfe is the Rose diw* 
til'd Then that which withering on the virgin thome, 
Growea, Hue*, and die* in Mingle blessedness®. *633 G. 
Herbert iem/le. Praise iv, An herb de*till'd, Rnd drunk. 
1730 Johnson Rambler No. 51 F 4 The ladle* . . begged me 
to excuse some large sieves 0? leaves and flowers . . for they 
intended to dintill them. x8*3 J. N eal Bro. Jonathan 1 1 1 . 
433 Of the hellish herb* .. that she hath distilled for us. 

O. To transform or convert {into somelbing) 
by distillation. Also fig. 

a 1636 Bkn Jonbon Sad She/herd 1. ii, Two soul* Dis- 
tilled into kisses through our lips, Do make one spirit of love. 
179s J. Belknap New Ham/th. III. ao* Two or three 
vessels in a year would . . bring home mofassc* to be dis- 
tilled into rum. x 8 ee Lamb Elia Ser . n. Coif. Drunkard, 
Draughts of. . wine which are to be distilled into airy breath 
to tickle vain auditors. *•47 Emerson Poems . Day's Ration 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 482 Ail he dintils into sidereal wine, 
d- absol. To perform distillation. 

16 1 1 Shako. Cymb. 1. v. 13 Hast thou not team'd me how 
To make Perfumes T Distill ? Presents t 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chem. II. 403 Separate the salt, and distil at a gentle heat. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem , Org. Bodies 18 If we substitute 
6 parts of alcohol for the 4 parts of water mod distil, we 
obtain formic ether. 

e. fig. To extract the quintessence of ; to con- 
centra te, purify. 

*599 S andys Euro/m S/ec. (1632) 149 This man is very 
chart* over that one remaining, and distilleth all other 
devises rather than set finger to that string. 180s Corn, 
wallyes Ess xii. (1632) Time hath dUtila our bloods. 
**78 H. Srencbr Stud. Sociot. x. 267 Men who are distilled 
into the House of Commons, and then redistilled into the 
Ministry. iBB^S/ectator 14 Dec. 830 We want a removable 
Secretary for school works, not a committee, which is only 
the public meeting over again, a little distilled. 

t. To drive (a volatile constituent) off or out by 
distillation. Also fig. 

ill. iv. (1651) 105 Distill oft the Water till 
so tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 235 If 
>m off ibis matter, you will obtain 
oxalic acid. 2874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (189a) II. 
v. 150 To make a Wycherley you must distil all the poetry 
out of a Fletcher. 1883 1 . P. Teal* Econ. Coal 18 The 
coal, .as the volatile parts are distilled out, becomes a mass 
of red coke. 

5. To obtain, extract, produce, or make, by di»- 

tillation. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vil 26 pe ticour hat es distilled 
of ham >ai sell in steed of bawme. 1399 H. Butte# D/ets 
drie Dinner B v, Strawberrie- water . . rudely distilled, 
betwixt two platters, and not in a limbeck. 183a Sim 
T. Herbert Trav. 1 90 They have Arack or Uiqucbagh, 
distilled from Dates or Rice, tm Pennant Tour Scot L in 
1772, 165 A great quantity of wntskey it distilled. *830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 43 Sir James Ware supposes that 
ardent spirit was distilled in Ireland earlier than fn England. 

66 *- 2 


1841 French Distill . 
no more witl distill. 
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b. fig. 

1999 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 5 Tber is Rome soule of good- 
ne»»e in things euill, Would men obscruingly dial ill it out. 
c tie© Shaks. So nn. cxix. 9 What potions have I drunk 
of Siren tears, DwiiU’d from limbecks foul as hell within, 
igot — Tr, $ O. 1. iii. 3*0 A man distill'd Out of our Ver- 
tues. 1791 Chron. in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1799) L >77 
Books ana papers were seised, that treason might be dis- 
tilled out of them. 1*30 Tennyson Sohh. to J, M. K. 6 
Old saws, l)Mi)l d from some worm-canker’d homily, 186s 
Mkrivalr Pom. Emp. (1865) III. xxii. 34 The essence 
which the wisest of the Romans had distilled from the 
records of Greek philosophy. 

6. intr. To become vaporized and then condenied 
into liquid ; to undergo distillation ; to drop, pass, 
or condense from the still. To distil over : to pass 
over in the form of vapour which again condenses 
into a liquid. 

c 1400 l.an/t anc's Cirurg. 195 Make a Tier about© he pott 
hat I* aboue he er)>e A* here wole distille oiie into pe pott 
pat is binebe. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. ill. vi. in Ashm. 
(165*) 140 Than Oyleand Water wyth Water shall dystyll. 
1641 French Distill. 1. (1651) 35 The oyle which first distils 
. . unset be kept a part. i$i» Sir H. Davy Chem . Philos. 
.*65 The acid . . distills unaltered at 348° Fahrenheit. 1653 
W. Gregory Inorg. Chem. (cd. 3) 104 At this strength tne 
acid distils over unchanged. «»7 *. Huxley Physiogr. 73 
The liquid . . distils over In a state of purity. 

fig. 1615 Bacon Ess. } Religion (Art).) 433 The outward 
Peace of tne Church, Distilleth into PeAcc of Conscience. 

+ 7 . trans . To melt, dissolve (Jit, and Jig.). 
Obs. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. Editor's Prcf.. My lord, dixtildo 
by kynde nature Thrugh bexy age . . To such waykcnesxe 
he myght no more endure, Bot (eel so in his grave. >603 
Syl’ xster Dialog upon Troubles x, Melt thee, dixiill thee, 
turne to wax or snow, a 1919 Addison (L), Swords by 
the lightning's subtle force distill'd And tne cold sheath 
with running metal fill'd. 

(Cf. Shaks. Ham . i, ii. 204 CV* dcstilled, Pol. bcstil'd.] 

t Disti l, disti ll, >/>. Obs. [f. prec.] A 
vessel used in distillation ; a still. 
i8as Bewick Mem. 74 Jars, retorts anti distills. 

t DistiT-house. Obu [f. stem of Di*m v . ) 

A house constructed for the business of distilling, 
a distilling-house. 

x60s Loud. Das. No. 1686/4 In Old-xtreel is a very con- 
venient Distill-Hotisc to be Lett. 1713 /bid. No. 6202/4 
A Distill- House, and Backs for working Mullosscs. 1790 
J. B. MoRtiroN West India /si. 55 The generality., think 
attention to the dutill-housc a menial part of nlantership. 
1607 lr - Goedes Trav. 111. 77 Distd-housex for brandy and 
other spirits. 

Distillable (distrl&bT), a. (sb.) [f. Distil v. 
a -able; cf. F. distillable (16th c. in Littre).] 

A. adj. Capable of being distilled (lit. and jig.). 
16x1 Cotgr. , Distillable , distillable ; fit or apt to be distilled. 
a 1691 Bovlk Whs. 11. 225 lR-) Much of the obtained liquor 
coming from the distillable cohcretcx. 1837 Penny Cyd. 
IX. 24/2 Distillable alcohol. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. iii. 
(18721 91 Two . . octavos ; stray copies of which . . may one 
day become distillable into a drop of History. 

f B. sb. Something that may be distilled. Obs. 
1669 W. StMrsoN Hydrol. Chym. 163 Which . . gives, 
amongst other distillable*, that fetid empyreumatick »>yl. 
Diatillaga (disti-hfd^). rare , [f. as prcc. 1 
-age 3.] The process or product of distilling. 

1877 Lanier Poems, Stirrup-cup 5 David to thy distillagc 
went. 

t Diatiilant, a. Obs. rare. fa. F, distillant , | 
pr. pple. of distiller , or ad. L. di still ant -etn, pr. 
pple. of distillare to Distil.] Distilling. 

1549 Compt. Scot . vli. 70 Vttht mony salt teyns distillant 
doune fra nyr piteous ene. 1606 J. Hynd Elios to Libidinoso 
36 Watering the garden . . of her face with deaw from his 
distillant eyes. 

Distillate ( di’stil A), sb. [ad. I,, distillat-us, 
pa, pple. of distil hire.] That which is distilled 
(see Distil v. 5) ; a product of distillation. 

i86a in Writs h r. 1869 E. A. Parker Prat t. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 44 If the water be distilled, and if the distillate be 
tested for ammonia. , 1869 Advocate 13 Dec. t The more 
rapidly the distillate is sent over the better it will be. 1887 
Daily Slavs 25 Jan. a/7 For the purposes of producing 
coal-tar distillates. 1888 B. W, Richardson Son 0/ a Star 
III. viii. 135 Their drink is the pure distillate of the 
skies. { 

Distillation (distilr 1 jon). Also 6-8 deetil- | 
lation. [ad. L. db, distilldtion-em, 11. of action 
f. db, distillare to Distil ; cf. F. distillation (15th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of distilling or 
feet of being distilled. 

1 . The action of falling or flowing down drop by 
drop ; gentle dropping or falling, (lit. and figi) 
td. . in Pol. Ret. d E. Poems (1866) xia My blooe mile 
spilt by distillacion. i6ai Cockeram, Distillation , a drop- 
ping. 1694 F. Braggs Disc. Parables 1* 4 This seed thus 
sown, is water'd with the dews of heaven, with the distil- 
lations of the Divine grace and blessing, 1833 Chalmers 
Const. Man (1835) 1- > v >8* Cause distillation within the 
soul of the waters of bitterness. 

1 2 . Path. A defluxion of rheum ; a catarrh. Obs. 

*533 Elyot Cast. He It he (1541) 78 a, Desty Nation Is a 
droppynge downs of a lyquyde mater out of the head, and 
fallynge eyther in to the mouth, or in to the nosethnlles, 
or lr L l .° P*e eyes. 1580 Cogan Haven Health ccxil (1636) i 
a>7 Distillations from the head, commonly called rheumex. 
1807 TorsEtL Peter/. Beasts (1658) 270 Tne Horae, .is sub- 
ject unto the distillation in his throat or parts thereabout. 
1748 tr. V ege tins' D is temp. Horses 183 If the neck suffers 
by 0 Dexuilatioti or Defluxion of Humours, a 1735 G. 


Wist Triumphs Gout (Seager), Through ih’ obstructed 
pores the struggling vapour and bitter distillation force 
their way. 

8. The action of converting any substance or con* 
stituent of a substance into vapour by means of 
heat, and of again condensing tnis by refrigeration 
into the liquid form, by means or an alembic, 
retort and receiver, or a still and refrigeratory ; the 
extraction of the spirit, essence, or essential oil of 
any substance bv the evaporation and condensation 
of its liquid solution ; and, in a more generalised 
sense, the operation of separating by means of fire, 
and in closed vessels, the volatile parts of any sub- 
stance from the fixed parts, in oraer to the collec- 
tion of the products. 

As shown by th« etymology, the original application U to 
substances of which the distillates are condensed drop by drop 
into the liquid form J whether for the purpose of extracting 
the more volatile part of a substance, or of concentrating 
or purifying a volatile substance such ax water by freeing 
it from matter held in suspension or solution, when no 
more heat is applied than just suffices to cause the liquid 
to pass over in drops, the process i* called cold distillation. 
Dry or destructive distillation , the dcc^nijKisition of a 
substance by strong heAt in a retort, and the collection of 
the volatile matters evolved, as in the destructive distillation 
of coal in gas-making. Fractional distillation , the separa- 
tion of two or more volatile liquids having different boiling- 
points, so that they pas* over at different temperatures and 
can be collected separately, the more volatile, first, and the 
less volatile in order afterwards. Distillation by descent 
(per descensuw\ in Old Chem., the name given to a method 
in which the fire was applied above, and the distillate drawn 
off beneath (see Descent id). In opposition to this, the 
ordinary method was called distillation by ascent ( per 
att ens uni). 

>393 Gower Confi II. 86 First of the distillation Forth 
with the congelation. Solucion, discern ion. 15*7 Andrew 
Brunswvke's Dislyll. Waters Pro!., I have chosen . . the 
booke of distyllacyon of waters. 1559 Morwynu Evouyut. 

1 Destination, not distillation (as lerned doe write) is the 
dtawing forthe of a thinner and purer humor out of a juise. 
x6*6 Bacon Sylva § 90 The power of Heat is best perceived 
in Distillations, which are performed in close Vessels and 
Receptacles. *673 Kay Journ. Low C. 66 The Chymical 
examination of these Waters by. .Destination. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 160 How for. .it [water] maybe brought 
to a state of purity by distillation, is unknown. x8oa Play- 
1 air Hlustr. Hutton. Th. 34 The products obtained by the 
distillation of the common bituminous coal. 1806 Gazetteer 
Scot l. (cd. 2) 72 A considerable tiade in the distillation of 
uhisky. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit . Empire (1854) I. 387 
1 his is one of the counties in which illicit distillation was 
most prevalent. 1869 Rorcoe Elem. Chem. 47 All fresh 
water on the earth's surface has been derived from the 
ocean by a vast process of distillation. ^874 lire's Diet. 
Arts (ea. 7) II. 48 Distillation consists in the conversion 
of any substance into vapour, in a vessel so arranged that 
the vapours are condensed again and collected in a vessel 
apart. 

1683 Ro uiNsoN in Rap's Core. (1848) 137 Pitch is got from 
the Pinus by a kind of distillation per descensmn. 17*7-51 
C ham moot Cycl. ». v., Distillation is twofold: 1 , Per 
ascensum , by ascent .. 3°, Per descensum , by descent; 
when the matter which is to bo distilled is below the fire. 
1831 T. P. Jonls Convers . Chem. xxviii. 281 When organ- 
ized substances are decomposed at a red heat in close 
vessels, the process is called destructive distillation. 1869 
Roscok E/etn. Chew. 31 7 It occurs in the dry distillation 
of wood, forming about one per cent, of the aqueous dis- 
tillate. ,1875 Ure's Dirt. A rts (ed. 7) II. 48 In most cases of 
destructive distillation the bodies operated upon are solid, 
and the products liquid or gaseous ; it is then called dry 
distillation . ,*®9S / trues 19 Jan. 4/5 Our coal-gas . . up to 
the present time . . obtained by destructive distillation of 
coal, hydrocarbon oils, or other organic substances, 
b. trans/. and fig. 

X835 Arnold Ltt. in Stanley Life Corr. (1844) I. vii. 
435 The books of Livy . . relate to a time so uninteresting, 
that it is hard even to extract a value from them by the 
most complete distillation. 1837 Emerson Nat., Amer. 
Si hoi. Wks. {Bohn) II. 177 In proportion to the complete- 
ness of the distillation, bo will the purity and imperishable- 
ness of the product, be. 189A J. Kodway Guiana Forest 
iv. 76 Intermittent distillation [of perfume] is almost general 
in tne white flowers of the tropics. 

4 . contr. The product of distilling : a. That 
which distils or forms by distilling (see sense 1). 
b. A distillate (obs.). 

1598 Shaks* Merty W. m. v. ixj And then to be stopt in 
like a strong distillation with stinking Cloathes. c 1600 
— Bonn, v, Were not summers distillation left A liquid 
prisoner pent in walls of ghuxse. s6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle 
1. 57 The sunnes kinde heat, heavens fruitful distillation. 
1678 R. R[u5sell] Geber 11. j. iv. xiii. 119 Under that end 
of the Filter must be set another Vessel to receive the Dis- 
tillation. 1746 Harvey Rep. Flower Garden (1818) 88 
What a sovereign restorative are these cooling distillations 
of the night. 

extract, abstract; the refined or 
concentrated essence. 

1649 Milton Etkon. j. (1847) 380/1 Among ..all those 
numberless volumes of their theological distillations. 1846 
Grote Greece 1. xvi. (1862) I. 334 The narrative of Thucy- 
dides is a mere extract and distillation from their incredi- 
bilities. x868 Milman St. Paufs ix. aa8 That liturgy, .the 
distillation, as it wcie, and concentration, of all the orisons 
which have been uttered in the name of Christ. 

+ Diffti'llAtive, a. Obs. ran* 0 , [f. L. distil- 
lat- ppl. stem (see Distil) + -ivi.] -Distilla- 
tory a. Hence DiatTllatiTtly adv., by way of 
distillation, drop by drop. 

1637 Tomlinson Reno ns bhp. 677 Liquor that will dU- 
tillativcJy deiabe. 


f Di*stillfttor. Obs. Also 6 *our. [agent-ii. 
in L. form f. distillare to Distil ; cf. F. alstilla - 
teur ( 1 6th c.)l One who distils ; a distiller. 

1376 Baker Jewell 0/ Health 10b, The vapour may be 
annoyance to the Distillatour. 1644 J. Goodwin imnoc. 
'/ Humph. (1645) 9? The most generous . . lees, which gratifie 
their Distillator with the best strong waters. 1699 B. Har- 
ris Parival's Iron Age 59 The Empire had no need of a 
distillator, but rather of a good Opcratour, to act power 

Distillatory (disti'l&tdri), a. and sb. [f. L. 
type * distillator bus, •urn, f. distillare : see *obt. 
rerh. after F. distillaloire (Par^, 1 6th c.).] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or employed in, distillation. 
X576 Baker Jevrell 0/ Health 164 a, This poure into the 
distyllatorye bodie. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho, ill. 9 Some dis- 
tillatorie vessell. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature 
xiii | 1. 171 Water, Wine, Milke, Distillatory waters. S717 
Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Distillation of oil. The Copper- 
Vessel being thus plac'd in the Furnace, fit to its Canal or 
distillatory Vessel the Recipient. 187* Nichols Fireside 
Sc. 34 After the distillatory process .was completed. 187s 
Hartwig Subterr. W. xxx. 373 The ores are treated in 13 
double distillatory furnaces, called alodels. 

+ b. Distillatory plant, the ritcher-plant. Obs. 
1707 Curios. Hush. <V Gant. 288 The Distillatory Plant. . 
grows not fAr from Colombo. 

t B. sb. An apparatus for distillation ; an alem* 
bic, retort, or still. Obs. 

c 1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 4 Thanne must }« do moke in 
furneis of aisthin. a distillatone of glas. 1999 A- M. tr. 
Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 22/1 Put at these together into 
a distillatory, and infuse theron thre pintes of Piony water. 
160a Plat {title), Delights for Ladies, to adorne their 
Persons, Tables . . and Dixtillatorics with Beauties . . Per- 
fumes and Waters. 1660 N. Ingki.o Bcntivolio d Urania 
it. (1683J 4 They had a Room well appointed with Furnaces 
and Distillatoiies. 1730-6 Bailey (folio} s.v. Distillers 
Company, Their armorial ensigns are. .a distillatory double 
armed with two worms and bolt head receivers [etc.]. 

fb. Name of a collection of recipes for dis- 
tilling. Obs , 

*677 T. Sherley {title) Curious Distillatory [tr. Elsholt's 
Distiilatoria curiosa] or the Art of Distilling Coloured 
Spirits, Liquors, Oyls, etc. from Vegetables. 

Distilled (disti Id), fpl. a. [f. Distil v. + 
-Kt> I.] That has undergone distillation ; obtained, 
purified, or concentrated by distillation. 

Distilled water ^ water that has been vaporized and then 
again condensed in drops,, so as to he freed from matters 
held in suspension or solution. 

c 1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 10 Take \>e beste vynegre 
dixlillid. 150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. ii. xo 
Water of roses, or other water dystylled. 1477 B. Gooc.h 
Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1386) 191 Restored to health, by the 
dcstilled water of this Thistell. x6»6 Bacon Sylva 9 347 So 
we see distilled Waters will last longer than raw Waters. 
X731 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 263 Distill’d Oils turn acrid. 
>75)9 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 358 Brisson dissolved a ox. of the 
purest common salt in 16 oz. of distilled water. 1854 J. 
Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 400 Neutral acetate 
of copper is known popularly by the absurd term distilled 
> erdigris. 

fig. X876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xlviii. 353 A more 
thoroughly distilled sneer. 

Distiller (district), [f. as picc. + -kk L] 

1 . One who or that which distils : see the verb. 

*577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 1$ A distiller of waters. >609 

Timme Ouersit. lit. 186 Thy vcssell .. must be such as the 
chymicall dfcuillars do use. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea a6 6 
This tree . . is a very great distiller of water, which drops 
out of the leaves of it. x8»x Scott Kenilw. xi, He was 
u learned distiller of simples, and a profound chemist. 

b. spec. One who extracts alcoholic spirit by 
distillation. 

[1638 The Distillers' Company (of London) incorporated.) 
1639 (title), The Distiller of London, compiled and set 
forth for the sole use of the company of Distillers of London. 
/bid. Pref. xo Our duty requires us all (that are Distillers by 
profession and Trade) to acknowledge [etc.], xyso Stryfe 
Stoiu's Sh»v. II. v. xv. 237/1 Even the Distillers of Aqua 
Vitse, and Vinegar-makers, did engross it up. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ . J. so 4 The chief use of yext U for 
raising bread, and exciting fermentation in malt infusions 
for brewers, distillers, and vinegar makers. 1846 J. Joyce 
Sci. Dial, xviii. 183 A distiller’s crane or syphon. 

O.fig. 

a i6xt Donne Ess. (1651) 67 That late Italian Distillci 
and Sublimcr of old definitions. 1713 Pope Guardian 
No. 03 F 4 A great distiller of the maxims of Tacitus. 18M 
Daily News 30 Dec 6/3 The historic expression is the 
distilled essence of the ponderous sentence. Who was the 
distiller? 

2 . An apparatus for the distillation of salt water 
at sea ; more fully called Distilling apparatus or 
Distilling condenser. 

1889 R. Sennett Marine Steam Engine (cd. a) 567 In 
some ships of the Royal Navy other kinds of distillers 
have been fitted. 1895 Times t Feb. 12/6 There are also 
in the engine-rooms two main-feed pumps, two evaporators 
and distillers, four bilge and fire engines. 

Hence Biirtl Utrtif, a female distiller. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 599 An eminent private die* 
tilleress of that seducing liquor called potheen. 

Distillery (distiiari). [f. prec. : see -*bt.] 

+ 1 . The action or art of distilling; « Distilla- 
tion x. Obs. 

1677 Evelyn Mem. (*837) H- mj He and his lady (who 
is very curious in distillery) entertained tne . . very freely. 
1747 w. Thommom R. H. Advoc. 44 Skill'd in that noble 
Science of Distillery. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 11. 
vi. 309 Irish husbandry did not yet provide com for the 
distillery of aqua vitae. 
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3 - A place for distilling ; the establishment or 
work* in which the dlatilUos; of spirits U carried on. 

i 7 tt B. Martin Sure Guide Distillers p. U, A community 
which not only imports mat quantities of , . spirits from 
abroad, but employs such an extensive distillery at home 
entirely on that subject. 1765 Ann, Reg. xoe A large 
drain, .through which the water flowed a considerable way 
from a distillery, stye M. Donovan Dorn* Been* I. svj 
The distillery was a very small thatched cabin, 183s K. 
Armott Physics (ed. 3) ft. 19s An Illicit distillery hasoeen 
discovered by the exciseman happening . ♦ to look across 
a hole used as the chimney. 

8 . attrib. and Comb ; diatillery*fed (of cattle, 


eta), fed on spent grains, wash, etc, obtained from 
a distillery. 

1816 J. Scott Vie. Paris (ed. j) App. 310 The new dis- 
tillery apparatus of M. Adam, slap Hey Gauger in Loud. 
Encycl, (18*9) VII. 3*3 A wash* Back or other distillery 
10 Oct., Distillery grains and wash are 
‘ roots. 1881 Chicago 


utensil. s86s Timet 10 . 

given (to cows), with straw-chaff and 1 
Timet 4 June, Pat distillery-fed bulls. 
XMjrtMng (disti iiQ), vbl. sb. 


aetion of the verb Distil ; distillation. 


[-ino 1.] The 


Oaule Tract. The, (1639) 34 So doth my heart.. sucke in 
the comfortable distillings of his Grace. 1770 M a 

Cor 


t. Tax oh Malt 7 The 
lorn. 


1770 Mass is Reas. 
distilling .. of Malt or of 


b. attrib . and Comb, 

*Sp8 Florio, Distilatoio* a still or distilling house. 1757 
(title) An Appeal to the Public concerning the Distilling 
Trade; with a rational Scheme to extirpate it from the 
Nation. 1837 Penny Cycl IX. 24/1 The period in which 
they [mashing and fermentation] are carried on is by law 
kept quite distinct from the distilling period. 1894 Times 
26 June 9/3 The representatives of the brewing and distilling 
interests. 


Difti’llilUPi///. a . [f. 08 prcc. 4 - -inu *.] That 
distils: seetS verb. 


41485, pftfby Mytt, (188a) iv. 264 Gud Muwdlcyn, nicsure 
your* distilling® teres ! 159a Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 66 Her 

cheeks, .dew'd with such distilling showers. 159a — Rom. 
4 JuL iv. L 04 Take thou this Violl .. Ana this distil- 
ling liquor drinkc thou off. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
sto Divers Birds .. would speed to sucke the distilling 
nectar. *»T. Thomson Chem. (cd. 3) II. 203 With the 
assistance of a distilling heat, it dissolves in oils. 

Difttilment (disti*lm£nt). [f. as prec. + -KENT.] 
The process of distillation ; cotter, the produce of 
this process, a distilled liquor. Also Jig. (cf. 
quintessence). 

160a Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 64 Vpon my secure hower thy Vncle 
stole With iuyee of cursed Hebenon . . And in the Porches 
of mine eares did poure 'J he leaperous Distilment. 1611 S. 
Page Panegr. Verse in Coryat's Crudities* Put all your 
wits distillement in your pen. 1873 Browning Red Colt. 
Nt.~cap 74* For perfume, pour Distilment rare, the rose of 
Jericho, Holy-thorn. 1894 R. Hunter Rett. Germ. Th. 
Consumption to A poisonous distillrneut of microbes. 

t Distime, v. Obs. noncc-wd. [Dis- 7 a.] 
tram. ? To put out of time ; to mistime. 

>650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ . (1659) 4*8 So sloth dis-times 
the conscience. 

Distinct (disti’qkt), ppl a. {sb.) Also 5 dea- 
tinot, distynte, 5-6 dia*, dystynct, diatincto, 6 
•atynke, -itinoke. [ad. L. distimt-us , pa. pple. 
of distingulrt to separate, divide, Distinguish ; 
cf. F. distinct* -te (1 3- 14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. as pa. pple. 

+ 1 . Distinguished, differentiated. Obs . 

c 1388 Chaucer Part. T. Ptj 54 (Ellesm.), In oother manerc 
been distinct jv.rr. distynte, distinket] the speces of Glotonye 
after seint Gregorie. xui Records Patfnv. Knenvl. 1. 
Detin.. That therby the whole figures may the letter bee 
iudged, and distincte In sender. 1687 Milton P. L. vii. 536 
For no place Is yet distinct by name. 

1 2 . Separated into parts, divided. Obs. 

>484 Misyn Mending of Life , Ws boke is of mendynge of 
lyfe.,destinct in*to xij chapiters, igsd Pitgr. Per f (W. de 
W. 1531) t This treatyse. .is distincte and diuydcd tu to thre 
takes. 

H See also B. 4. 

B. adj. 

1 . Distinguished as not being the same ; separate, 
several, individual, not identical ; — Different 2. 
Const, from. 

>38 a [implied in Distinctly 1]. 1447 Bokrnkam Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 149 That yche of these thyngys . . To a dyxtynct 
persone appropryat be, 1540 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 42 1 woo 
severall and distynct companyes. . that is to say, both the Bar- 
boors and the Surgeons. 1865 Hooks Microgr , x 66 A large 
Feather . . contains neer a million of distinct parts. 2798 
Withering Brit. Plants II. 319 Tamos . Flowers m(ale] and 
flemale] on distinct plants. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 
xxxtt. 376 [The indictment] charged him with three distinct 
offences. s88$ F. Temple Re lot. Relig. 4 Sc. il 38 Absolute 
as distinct from relative knowledge. 

b. Separate or apart to as to be capable of being 
distinguished, or at being different; not confounded 
with each other, or with somethingelse. 

0x874 Clarendon Hist. Rob. vw. f 35 The intention was. 
that the two armies, which marched out together, should 
always be distinct. >733 Pops Ess. Man in. 339 The worker 
from the work distinct was known. 1818 J. Smith Pmnoramm 
SO* f Art II. 699 If the first mark be erroneous, a second 
may he drawn at the distance of a hair's breadth from it, 
and stilt be a distinct line. >881 Bryce Amor. Commw 
If. xtH. tii Keeping the two systems [of common law and 
equity] distinct. 


o. Mat . Mist ., Pathol., etc. -- Discrete a. rc. 

Said of markings or parts which are perceptibly separated 
from each other, as distinct spots* furrows* a nteunss* or 
from the contiguous ports, as distinct scufelium* thorns* 
taii.c tc. 

1789 A Crawford in Med. Common . II, 393 The small- 
pox .. was of the distinct kind. 18x0 R. Thomas Prcut, 
Physic (ed. 3) 167 [Smallpox] is distinguished into the dis- 
tinct and confluent . . in the former the eruptions are perfectly 1 
separate from each other. I 

2 . Distinguished or separated from others by 
nature or qualities ; possessing differentiating 1 
characteristics ; individually peculiar ; different in I 
quality or kind ; not alike. Const ./tom. 

i SSI Act 14 5 c 15 Hen. Ylll* c. 3 Every warden, .shal limit tc j 
distincte and scueral markex to cuery of the said worstede 
weauers. 1594 Hooker heel. Pol. 1. x. ft 1 A distinct kind , 
of law from that which hath been already declared. 1659 
B, Harris ParivaVs Iron Age ?a These two Lords ., as 
they were of a very contranr humour, so had they . . 
a very distinct death, a 1698 Temple Ess.* Const. 4 lot. 
Empire Wks. 1731 I. 93 Flanders cannot be considered dis- 
tinct from Spain in the Government. Gilkrkt Chr. 

A ton cm. vi. (1852) 167 Holiness, .is quite distinct from vin- 
dictiveness. 1843 M. Pattison Ess, (1889)1. 1 Such history 
is a distinct species of composition, having its own principles. 

3 . Clearly perceptible or discernible by the 
senses or the mindf ; clear, plain, definite : a. to 
the senses. 


1381-98 [implied in Distinctly a], 1513 More Rich. Ill * 
Wks. 64/2 The voyce was neyther loude nor diatincke. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 81a To see from thence distinct Each thing 
on Earth. 1764 CowrER Task iv. 163 The clear voice, syin* 
phonious yet distinct 18x3 Scott Trterm.tu. Introd. ii, 
Distinct the shaggy mountains lie, Distinct the rocks, distinct 
the sky. 1817 Krble Chr. Y. 9th Sund. after Tiin., God’s 
chariot-wheels have left distinctcst trace. 1858 Sir B. 
Brodib Psychol. /no. I. ii. 25 The transparency of the 
atmosphere renders distant objects unusually distinct, 
b. to the mind or thought. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 24^5 That I may giuc the lot all 
wound a name, And make distinct the very breach, where- 
out Hector's great spirit flew. 1668 Hov\ k Bless. Righteous I 
(1825) 73 This somewhat distincter account of it. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 308 r 11 When common words were 
. . less distinct in their signification, i860 Tyndall Glue. | 
11. xix. 328 The distinct expression of thoughts and con- , 
victions which had long been entertained. 1891 Law Times 
Ref. LXI 1 I. 690/2 The defendant .. had given distinct 
orders to Nunney never to lock anyone up. 

C. In mod. use : That is clearly such ; unmis- 
takable, decided, pronounced, positive. (Cf. Dis- 
tinctly 2 b.) 

18*8 Macaulay Ess.* llallam's C. //. (1854) 87/2 An act, 
not only of private treachery’, but of distinct military 
desertion. 1871 Freeman Norm . Cong. IV. x\iii. uay Who , 
..would have a claim to a distinct preference at the next 
vacancy of the throne.. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vi. 91 A most 
distinct dislike to Gaelic songs. 1887 Puttch 19 Mar. 137 A* He 
is a distinct loss to the stage. 189a W. Min 10 in Bookman 
Nov. 57/1 HU volume isa distinct enrichment of our literature. 

d. Transferred to the mental impression or 
faculty by which something is perceived. 

x6«4 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 5 The distinct knowledge of 
Goa is paramount the reach of the understanding. .God. .is 
conceivable only., by himself. 1607 Locke Let. to Stiliingfl. , 
in Bourne Life (1876) II. xiv. 426 If your lordship has any 
better and distincter idea of substance than mine is. 1833 
N. Arnott Physu s (cd. 5) II. r. 225 The point of distinct 
vision is distinguishable from the retina around by being 
more transparent. 189a W. B. Scott Autobiog. 1. 3 The 
distincter memory of middle life. 

f e. Capable of making clear distinctions ; dis- 
cerning, discriminating : -= Distinctive a. 2. Obs. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat . 128 A distinct and curious 1 
head shall finde an hard taske, to define in what point the 1 
Koodues thereof consisteth. 1756-81 I. Warton Ess. Pope 
(1782) I. iil. i»o Men of dry distinct heads, cool imagina- 
tions, and keen application. 

4 . Marked in a manner so as to be distinguished ; 
decorated, adorned. (A Latinism, chiefly poetic * 
and somewhat participial in use.) 

1598 Spenser F. Q , vl ui. 23 The place, was dight With 
diver* flowres distinct with rare delight. 1687 Milton P. L. 
vi. 846 From the fourfold-visag’d Foure, Distinct with eyes, 
and from the living Wheels Distinct alike with multitude 
of eyes. i7t$-ao Pope Iliad xui. 768 The handle . . Distinct 
with studs. a 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam 1. Iv, A throne. . Dis- 
tinct with circling steps which rested on Their own deep 
fire. 1830 Tennyson Arab. Nts. 00 Dark-blue the deep 
sphere overhead, Distinct with vivid stars inlaid. 

+ 6. -Distinguished 4. Obs. rare. 

1798 W. Toldervv Two Orphans III. 85 An application 
made .. to a person of distinction .. and the reception that 
they met with from the said distinct person. 

tc. sb. A separate or individual person or 
thing, Obs . rare. 

i8ox Shaks. Phoenix 4 Turtle 27 Two distinct*, division 
none : Number there in love was slain. 


t Diltinot, v. Obs . Also 4 destinoti, 5 dis- 
tlnk#, 5-6 dystynke. [a. OF. <//-, destincter , 
tinier to distinguish (Godcf.), f. distinct Distinct 
a.] m Distinguish (in various senses) ; in pa. pple. 
sometimes - Distinct a. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synns 11590 A prest M ys no | 
clergy* ynn*» How j 1 * "«yl dystyncteby synne? 1340 
Ayenb. 152 To destined be-tuene k* guode hinges and pe , 
kueade. c 1386 [see Distinct///, a. A. 1. Distinket). 01400 
Rom* Rose 6199 Ther can no wight distincte it so That he 
dare sey a word therto. 15*8 Pitgr. Psrf (W. de W. 1531) 
247 The cotHtderacyon wberfore the foresayd hours be so 
distincted or diuyded in to vij tymos. 1541 R. Copland 
Calyon's Temp. 2Aivb, It is an impertynent thynge to 


this worke to dystynke these thynge*. 1548 Gardiner 
Oeclar. Joys 40 b. By distinctinge gods knowledge from 
his election. 1583 Stubres Anal. Abus. 11. (i8Ib) 68 Be the 
rhurthc*, congregations, and assemblies there distinct ed 
into particulars. Ibid. 109. 

Hence Dlgti’notod ppl. a.* DUti noting vbl. sb. 

1370 Deb Math. Pref.vci Rudds Euclide (1631) B ivh, 
The discretion, discerning, and dUtincting of things. Ibid.* 
Our Severailing, dUtincting, and numbrhur, createtn nothing. 
*575 T. Rogers Sec. Coming Christ 47/1 Nor yet their earnc- 
ful! pUintes abroade dtstincted voyces send, 
t Disti-nctiaJ, a. Obs. tar*- 1 , [irreg. f. I.. 
distinct • ppl. stem, perh. after differential* partial* 
nuptial* etc.] Capable of distinguishing. 

i&|8 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) 59 What 
so distinction, As for to singl* One out of them 

IMsti’notify, v. tare. [f. L. distincTus Dim- 
tin ct + -rY.] tram * To nuuce distinct. So Pi®- 
tl notifloatlon. 

a x866 J. Groik Exam. Utilit . Philos, xx. (1870) 337 The 
growth and distinctification of classes and interests. 1877 
(quoted in] Proctor Myths Astron. 347 So could the same - . 
light, passed through the faintest focal object of a telescope, 
both aistinctify (to coin a new word..) and magnify its 
feeblest component members. 

Distinction (disU ijkpm). [a. F. distinction 
(1 2th c. in Littre), ad. L. distinction em* n. of ac- 
tion f. distingulre to Distinguish.] 

f 1 . The action of dividing or fact of being 
divided ; division, partition ; separation. (In quot. 
1530, division of opinion, dissension.) Obs. 

* 3®7 * rewba liigdtH (Rolls) 1 . tit (Mitu.) For dis- 
tinccioun of dyuem manerc men h*t woned here, xgao 
Cox tods Chron. Eng, \. 6a/t There was a great d>s- 
tynccvon, for the Clergy entendod to have chose Peres the 
archebysshop. x<88 A. Day Lag. Secretary 1. (1623) 142 
There might also be made a distinction of love., one tearmed 
by the name of Friendship, and this other chalenging onely 
,.lx>ve. x6xs Brinslfy Pos. Parts ( 1669)1). Ui, Else dis. 
unctions of the Chanters are not observed. 1861 Boyi.i 
Style 0/ Script. (1675) 60 The distinction of chanters and 
veraes now in use. 1668 Drydkn Ess. Dram. Poesy (T.) 
Ihc distinction of tragedy into acts. 1709-09 V. Mandky 
Syst. Math.* Geogr. 341 Pan I. Of the Distinction of the 
Earth. 

t b. Division of a sentence by stops, punctuation ; 
a point or stop. Obs. 

xsga Hulokt, Distinction or poynte in sentence, diastole , 
distinct io. 1579 Fi ler H diems* Pari. 195 To corrupt it by 
..wrong diMinction or pointing. *1637 B. Jonson Eng 
Gram. 11 ix, The distinctions of an imperfect sentence arr 
two, a comma and a semicolon. 

t c. cotter. A partition, something that separates. 
Obs. 

i£t8 Banister Hist. Man 1. 13 Hetwene euery tooth are 
euidcnt distinctions, or hedges. 

t 2 . One of tnc parts into which a whole is 
divided ; a division, section; a class, category. 

a mm* Auer. R. 13 feos boc ich to dele on cihte cfistinc. 
tiuns. pet je elepiefl aolen. cx 400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lorash.(R.¥,. T. S.) 4a Departand )»is l>ooke yn distincconn 
or bokes. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary \. (1625) 20 His 
distinctions are Hortatoric and Pehortatorie ; Swasoric and 
Diftswasorte, 1877 H ai.ic Prim. Otig. Man. tl. x. 344 
Persons.. known to be of that Linage and Descent, and still 
continuing, in that Distinction. 1758 Burke Sub/. 4 B. v. 
ii { Words . . arc capable of being clanked into more curious 
distinctions. (848 Kelly tr. Camlrensis Eversus I. 371 
He prepared to recite his work in Oxford, .one of the three 
distinctions of the book being read each day. 

t b. Class (in relation to status) ; rank, grade. 
Of the first distinction : of the highest rank ; highly 
distinguished (cf. sense 8). Obs. 

1710 Swift To Yng. Clergym. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 3 Among 
the cTerxy of all distinctions. *734 tr. Rollin' t Anc. Hist. 
(1827) II. il 88 Three hundred young Carthaginians of the 
fust distinction. 01763 Shenstone (Mason), Societies, 
ranks, orders, and distinctions amongst men. 

3 . The action of distinguishing or discriminating ; 
the perceiving, noting, or making a difference be- 
tween things ; discrimination. With a and //., the 
result of this action, a difference thus made or ap- 
preciated. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixv. tu Sayand . . t hafe nede of 
be, noght )>ou of me, is a right distynccioun. i|Ba 
Wyclip Rom. iii. 33 The ri^twysnekse of God is by the fetth 
of Ihesu Crist on alle that hifeuen in to hym ; forsoth ther 
is no distynccioun. 1398 Tre\ isa Barth. De P, R. vitt. xvi. 
(<495) 3*3 The sonne hath vertue of dystynccion, for colourek 
ana shappes of thynges by. .the lyghte. .of the sonne arm? 
knowe and dystynguyd asondre. 1517 Tindalx Treat. 
Justf. by Faith Wks. I. 46 They rend and tear the scrip- 
tures wltn their distinctions, xggt 1 ’. Wilson Logike (1507) 
73 b, All suche argumentes must be auoided by distinction, 
that is, ye must declare the double meanyng in the twoo 
Proposicions. 1988 Fraunce Lenders Log. 1. iii. 17 b, This 
nice and frivolous distinction of Chaunce and Fortune. 1807 
Shaks. Cor, 111. i. 323 He . . is ill-school'd In boulted Lan- 
guage.’ MeaJe and Bran together He throwes without dis- 
tinction. 1660 J. Davies tr. Olearius Voy. Ambuss. 78 
Punish'd, without any distinction of Sex, Age, or Quality. 
1677 Ld. Orrery Art 0/ War xi In some places, .one may 
find a distinction from the Cohorts to the Centuries, and 
from the Centuries to the Manniples. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 6a f 4 To cut ofT their Kars, or Part of them, for Dis- 
tinction-sake. 1709 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 11 . 6 Every 
body makes a distinction between self-love, and the several 
particular passions. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. 
xviii. 104, we may. .see that a distinction it drawn between 
the rule of William himself and the rale of his oppressive 
lieutenants. 1891 Speaker 2 May 534/r The old am versit ir* 
arc open to all, without distinction of rank or creed. 
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b. Phr. A di stint lion without a dijjftteuie : i.c. 
one artificially or fictitiously made in a case where 
no real difference exists. 

!$7t Fulke Hakim' Part, 207 The distinction remain© th 
without a difference. 1688 Pox Cleri Pro Rtge 47 It teems 
his Power is absolute, but not arbitrary, which u . . a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 1771 Junius Lo t, No. 59. 
313 Your correspondent . . teems to make a distinction with- 
out a difference. 1891 Speaker 2 May 532/2 'Hie .jugglery 
of words was never mote successful than m this distinction 
without a difference. 

4. The condition or fact of being distinct or 
different ; difference. With a and //., an instance 
of this, a difference. 

143S Misyn Lire of Love 15 O godhede. .is of iij. personas 
. euynhede & onhede forsoth haueand after substance of 
ho godhede, nut wantand distinction of dluersite after h* 
propirte of be name. 153a Monk Confnt . T indole Wki. 
•192/2 The Jcwc* St the Tnristen had other differences & 
dvstinu ions l>etwene them. 1678 Norris Coll. Mite. (1609) 
288 It is a certain si^n . . of real distinction, when the iuea 
of one thing . . positively excludes the idea of the other. 
*731 J. Gill Trimly i. (17^2) 3 Denying a distinction of 
persons in the Godhead. 1847 Emerson Refr. Mtn % Plato 
vVks. (Bohn) I. 300 HU patrician tastes laid stress on the 
distinctions of bnth. 1850 M'Cosh Oiv. Govt. in. i. (1874I 
391 The., process by which the distinction between good 
and evil is discovered. 

5. The faculty of distinguishing or accurately 
observing differences; discernment, discrimina- 
tion. ? Ohs. 

1808 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. in. ii. a8, I doe feare..That I shall 
loof»c distinction in my toyes. 1617 hn t her Palentinian 
1. iii, Yet take heed, worthy Maximus; alt ears Hear not 
with 'hat distinction mine do. 1654C0KAINK Dianea 1. 4 
The remotenesse of the place he was in afforded him not 
distinction to dixterne from whence they came. Sterne 

Sent. Joutn. (1778) II. no (Case of Consc.), I like a good 
distinction in my heart. 

te. The condition or quality of being distinctly 
or clearly perceptible; distinctness. Obs. 

1989 Pu itknham Fug. Pi'txtt ii. iv. f v ]. (Arb.) 87 There is 
no greater difference betwixt a ciuill and brutish vtteraunce 
then cleare distinction of voices the most laudable lan- 
guages are nlwaies most plaine and distinct. 1681 South- 
wfll in Phil. Trans. XL1V. aao Firing. I heard 56 
Reiterations of the Noise. The first twenty were with some 
Distinction. 1709 Berkeley th. Piston ft 84 Able to\iew 
them . . with the utmost clearness and distinction. 171a 
Steele Spett. No. 454 P 6 All the several Voices lost their 
Distinction, and rose up in a confused Humming. 

7. Something that distinguishes or discriminates ; 
a distinguishing quality, mark, or characteristic ; 
a distinguishing name or title. 

c *374 Chaucer Boeih. it. pr. v. 32 pat gemme* drawen to 
hem self . . beaut e . . thorw the distinccon of hem self. 
17*9 Butler Strut, xi. Wk*. 1874 II. 134 It may be spoken 
of as the distinction of the present (ace) to profess a con- 
tracted spirit. *y7» Cowpkr Let. to J. Hilt 4 Feb , The 
person was described as the Clerk of the House of Lords, 
without the addition of his proper distinction. i8a8D’IsRAKu 
Chat. /, I. iti. 31 From a slender volume of polemical divinity 
.. our Sovereigns still derive one of their regal distinctions. 

Rick mam Goth. A rekit. 33 The capital is the great 
distinction of this order. 


8 . The action of distinguishing or treating with 
special consideration or honour ; the showing of 
a preferential regard ; with a and //., a mark of 
special appreciation or honour. 

2715 Dr Foe Tam. Instruct. I iv (1841) I. 87 She loves 
> ou to a distinction above every child she has. 1717 Sv\ ifv 
Gulliver iv. x. 327 To give so great a mark of distinction 
to a creature to inferior as I. 1788 Got dsm. Pie. IP. x. 
The djstinctions lately paid us by our betters awakened 
that pride which I had laid asleep. 1788 Woman of Honour 
HI. 193 There is no great hazard of your distinction of 
him being lost upon him. 1780 Harms Philol. Eny. (i8ai) 
394 For grammatical knowledge, we ought to mention with 
distinction the learned prelate, Dr. I.owth. 1810 Shelley 
/astroxxi \v. Pr. Wk*. 1888 I. 94 Julia rushed forwards, 
and, In accents of distinction, in a voice of alarmed tender- 
ness, besought him to spare himself. tis8 J* Scott Pis . 
Pans Pref. ted. 5) 30 The feeling, .which procured him this 
distinction. Preacott Philip It, I, 111. iii. 343 Some 
were beheaded with the sword,— a distinction reserved, .for 
persons of condition. 

0. The condition or fact of being distinguished 
or of distinguishing oneself; excellence or eminence 
that distinguishes from others; honourable pre- 
eminence ; elevation of character, rank, or quality ; 
a distinguishing excellence. 

*<99 M. Lister Joum* Parts 8 All the Houses of 
Persons of Distinction are built with Port-cocheres. 1748 
Relat, Kartkq. Lima « Fifty select Persons, all Men of 
Distinction. 1796 (see Distinct a. 5). i8«8 Scott T. Af. 
Perth xxiil, Various persons of distinction had come there 
in his train. 1887 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xii. (1880) 202 He 
had- .served with distinction m the French army. 1887 T. 
Fowler Print, Mot. 11. i. 12 The love of distinction or pre- 
eminence,, seems, in the great majority of men, to operate 
far more constantly and with far greater force than the love 
of knowledge. 1890 Spectator 14 June 829/1 Not b 
distinctness from others not in itself distinction, but dis- 
tinctness from others may often be the very opposite of 
distinction, Indeed, a kind, and a very unpleasant kind, of 
vulgarity. ( 1891 Speaker 3 May 533/1 The book . . has . . 
more quality and distinction than Four-fifths of the novels 
which come under our notice. 

10. Comb., as distinction-maker (ice tense 3). 

*7®* J- Law Counc. Trade (1751} 078 Speaking the same 
language, and if the distinction-makers would let them*, hav- 
ing the same inclinations for the public and common 
good. 


IMatlnOtioiUll, <*. rare. [f. prec. + -al.J 
Relating to, or of the natnre of, dUtmction. 

1807 R. C. tr. Estienne's World Wond. xxxix. 327 The 
Decretals haue had their part . . the Questional!, Dis- 
tinctionall, Quodlibcticall bookes theirs. 

DUti'netity. rare . [f. L. distinct -us Dis- 
tinct a. + -it v.] The quality of being dis- 
tinct. 

site Coi.ERifx'.x in Lit. Rem, (1836) III. 2 The pleroma 
of being whose essential poles are unity and distinctly. 
i8ao Ibid. 123 Donne had not attained to the reconciling of 
dUtlnctity with unity. 

Distinctive (disti'pktiv), a, ( sb .) [f. L. dis- 
tinct - ppl. stem of distinguire (see Distinct, Dis- 
tinguish) + -ive; cf. F. distinctif \ -ivc (1740 in 
Acad.).] A. adj . 

1. Having the quality of distinguishing ; serving 
or used to distinguish or discriminate ; character- 
istic, distinguishing. 

*5*3 Stubues A uat. Abus. 1. (1879) 73 Our Apparcll wa* 
giucnvsas a rigne distimtiuc, to discern brtwixt sex and 
vex. 18*7-77 Feu mam Reiolves it. Ivjj. 278 ’TL one of the 
distinctive properties of Man from Beast, that he can reflect 
upon himself. 1808 D'Ikrau i t Has. /, 1 \i. 156 Papist and 
Protcxtnnt now became distinctive names. . »** Ruskim 
Mod. Paint. III. iv. xvii § 9 Wordsworth’s distinctive work 
was a war with pomp and pretence, and a display of the 
majesty of simple feeling* and humble hearts. 1878 Glad- 
stone Prim . Homer 9 1 he . distinctive office of the hard wan 
to j^ive delight. 1894 C. N. Robinson Prit, Fleet 319 
A military organization, wearing a distinctive dress. 

2. Having the power of distinguishing or discri- 
minating ; discriminative ; discerning, rare. 

1848 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 75 More judicious 
and distinctive heads. 184 6 Crasiiaw Poems 128 If with 
distinctive eye and mind >ou look. *870 R. K. Doijglaw 
Confucianism iii 73 He., shows himself. . accomplished, 
distinctive, concentrativc, and searching. 

3. Having a distinct character or position. 
rare. 

1867 Smiles Huguenot* Fug. xviii. (1880) 343 The refugees 
..at length ceased to exist as a distinctive people. 1877 
J. C. Cox Ch. of DetbysH. II. 417 Bonsai 1 . . was not a dis- 
tinctive manor at the time of the Domesday Survey. 

4. Jfcbr. Gram. Applied to accents used, instead 
of stops, to separate clauses. 

1874 Davidson Hebr. Gram. (1892) 27 These arc the main 
distinctive accents, and by stopping at them., the reader 
will do justice to the sense. 

B. sb. 1. A distinguishing mark or quality; a 
characteristic. 

1816 Kkatinc.k Trav. (1817) I. 189 The red umbrella, the 
distinctive of royalty here. 1826 Cul. Wiseman Si. 4 Relig. 
I. iii. 173 An intermediate class, possessing, to A certain 
degree, the distinctive* of the extreme*. 

2. Ifebr. Gram. A distinctive accent : see A. 4. 

1874 Davidson Hebr. Grant. (1892) 27 A distinctive of 
less power than Zakeph is 'I’iphhfi. 1887 A tkeuseum 17 Dec. 
820/1 As considerable Attention is paid to the l Hebrew J 
accent*^ the author should know that tiphea is not a minor 
distinctive, but one of the four kings or great distinctive*. 

Distinctively (disti’ijktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly a,] In a distinctive manner. 

1. With distinguishing operation or effect; in a 
way that makes a distinction ; so as to distinguish ; 
separately, severally. 

s6to Aftrr. Mag. 855 (R.) Her (Queen Elizabeth’s! sweet 
tongue could speakc distinctively Greek, Latin, Tuseane, 
Spanish, French, und Dutch, a 1877 Barrow Strut. Wks. 
i68d 1 1. xxxiv. 492 To what end also doth he distinctively 
nvdgn n peculiar dispensation of operations to the Father, 
of ministcrics to the Son, of gifts to the Holy Ghost? ,*797 
Monthly Mag. J an. 5a He determined to blend, in a single 
tableau, all tne different colourings of truth which he had 
long before pourtrayed distinctively. i8a$ Coleridge A ids 
R<fi. (1848) I. 168 Contemplated distinctively in reference 
to formal (or abstract) truth, it is the Speculative Reason. 
1833 Chalmers Const. Mom (1835) I. 11. 139 Ere we see 
clrarlv and distinctively. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. m. | 38. 
136 Not only. .Facts, .out also, .what may be distinctively 
termed Truth*, or technically Doctrines, 1863 E, V. Nralk 
Anal. Th. <$> Nat. 61 The individual rose has become to us 
one among many roses each of which may be thought of 
ns distinctively colored. 

2. In a distinguishing manner ; characteristically 
as distinct from others ; peculiarly. 

s*yi Freeman Hist. Ess. (1872) 37 If we can suppose 
n distinctively Saxon settlement in the north. **73-4 
Mogoridgk Ants 4 Spiders Suppl. 168 The seeds of the 
distinctively spring and summer-flowering plants. i88f 
Sat. Rev, 23 July 101/1 There is nothing distinctively 
Christian . . in Gothic architecture. 1885 Clodd Myths 4 
Dr. 1. viii. 134 Legends and traditions . . invested with a 
purity and majesty distinctively Hebrew. 

•13.? Distinctly. Obs. 

183s Shaks. Oth . 1. iii. 15$ (2. 3, 4. Fos.) Whereof by 
parcels she had something heard, But not distinctively 
[Qq. intentiuely, Fo. x instmetiuelyj. 

Dtetinetiveness. [f. as prec. + -nibs.] 

L The quality of being distinctive ; distinctive 
force, tendency, operation, effect, or character, 
a *879 T. Goodwin Whs. III. n. 13 (R.) The distinctive- 
ness is imported . . in the article put to each, rev w«rp of 
the Father, rov t»iov of the Son, tow aytov of the 

Holy Ghost, list Lockhart Paterius III. vi. 145 As if 
what 1 saw were still present in all the distinctiveness of 
reality. 1878 J. Parker Farad. 1. vi. 04 Preaching should 
never lose its distinctiveness ; It should stand opart, 1894 
Timet 8 Mar. 6/3 They have electric lights transcending In 
power and distinctiveness everything on this side of the 
. .Channel. 
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1 2. Power of distinguishing or discriminating ; 
discernment. Obs. 

1867 Digit Elvira 1. In Has). Dodtley XV. se Thou art 
an ass, and want’s* distinctiveness *Twixt love and love : 
that was a love of sport To keep the serious one In 
breath. 

Distincti'vity. rare. [f. as prec. + -ITT.] 
-Distinctiveness 

1836 FrasePs Mag. XIII. 700 In similar connexion and 
difttinctiviiy exist church and state, God and nature. 

Distinctly (distrgktli), adv [f. Distinct a. 

+ -LY^.] 

f L In a distinct or separate manner ; separately, 
individually, severally. Obs . 

138a Wyclie Ecclus. i. 2 The grauel of the se, and the 
dropis of reyn, and the da^et of the world, who disunctli 
hath nouuibrede ? 14*5 Found. St. Bartholomew' t 93 Sun- 
dry thyngys by ther propyr namys dUtynctly he callide. 
1581 Petti* Guaseo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 54, 1 will xpeake 
Uistinctlie of those two pointea. *6io Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 
200 On the Top-ma*t, The Yards and Bore-spritt, would 
I flame distinctly, Then meete, and ioyne. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus , Ant fy . x\i. iv. 9 4 Their father .. took each of 
them distinctly m his arms. 

+ b. Distinctly from : so as to be distinguished 
from ; in contradistinction to. Obs. 

a 168s Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 16 Distinctly from 
that he chose plain Fare of Water and the groa* Diet of 
Pulse. 

2. In a distinct or clear manner ; without con- 
fusion or obscurity ; so as to be clearly perceived 
or understood; with clear perception or under- 
standing ; clearly, plainly. 

Wyclif Nek. vtii. 8 And thei radden in the hoc of 
the lawe dfotinctli and apertli to vnderstonde. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R ■ in. xvii. (1495) 62 Though a thing* U 
ryght tofoie the e>e, yf it be to ferre therfrom, it is not 
dystynctly knowe. 1533 Cover dale Isa. xxxii. 4 The 
vnparfite tungc shai speak e planely and distinctly. 1804 
Siiaks. Oth. 11. iii. 390, I remember a masse of things, but 
nothing distinctly. 1709 Steele St Addison Tatter 
No. 103 F 13 He could see nothing distinctly. 1838 O. W. 
Holmes Ant. Break/. d. xi. no, 1 tried to speak twice 
without making myself distinctly audible. 1883 Froude 
.Short Stud. IV. 1. x. 11a They did not know, perhaps, 
distinctly what they meant to do. 

b. In mod. use (chiefly with adjs. or adjectival 
phrases) : In a way clear to the mind or percep- 
tion; clearly, unmistakably, decidedly, indubitably. 
(Cf. Distinct a. 3 c.) 

1858 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. at An object which was 
distinctly not political. x868 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876) 
II. vii. 133 One would have thought that horses were 
distinctly in the way. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiv. 217 The 
young American lady had distinctly the bent of it. 1874 
Green Short Hist , iii. § 1. 114 The English court had 
become the centre of a distinctly secular literature. 1893 
Critic (U. S.) it Mar. 147/1 Now the favorite slang worn 
of literature is ‘distinctly*. Heroines are now 1 distinctly 
regal ’ in their bearing, and there is about the heroes 
a manner that is ‘distinctly fine*. 

Distinctness (disti-gktnes). [f. as prec. + 

-NJC89.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being distinct or 
different ; separateness ; individuality. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. lit. x. (17*3) 200 The opinion 
of the Immortality of the Soul and personal distinctness of 
the deceased in the other Hfe. ( >«7 * Cudworth In tell. 
Syst. 37 (R.) To assert the soul's immortality, together with 
it* incorporeity or distinctness from the body. 1883 King- 
lake Crimea 11876) I, viii. 116 The Turkish Government 
was . , sensible of the distinctness of the ‘nations* held 
under its sway. 1890 [see Distinction 0]. 

2, The condition or quality of being distinct or 
clear; clearness, plainness, a. As a quality of 
the object : Capability of being clearly perceived 
or understood. 

s668 Wilkins Real Char. 413 The Character here pro- 
posed . . the Facility, Comliness and Distinctness of it. 1794 
Home in Phil. Trans , LXXXV. 9 Judging of distinctness 
by the legibility of the letters. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Eur. xi. (1894) 271 In the evening light each ridge and 
peak. . stand* out with startling distinctness. 1875 Jowbtt 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 105 To use the lyre on account era the dis- 
tinctness of the notes. 

b. Aa a quality of perception or thought : cf. 
Distinct a. 3 d. 

1654 Z. Coke Logic h (1657) 5 Our understanding cannot 
. . certainly determine to comprehend the natures of things 
with diHtinctnesse. 1794 Home in Phil. Trane. LXXXV. 
si The distinctness with which an object is seen when 
the eye is first fixed upon it. 1837 WhEwell Hist. 
Induct. Se. (1857) I. 51 A degree of hesitation . . which . . 
shows the absence of all scientific distinctness of thought. 

t Disti’nctor. Obs. ran. [a. L. dhtinctor , 
agent-n. from distinguhi to DiSTHromiJH*] One 
who drawa a distinction ; a dittinguisher. 

*577 St a ny hurst Descr. Jrel. 1. In /f«7<ViM.(i387)II. to/i 
They would be named Ireland men, but In no wise Irish- 
men. But certes. such curious distinct or* may be. .resem- 
bled to the foolish butcher, that offred to haue sold his 
mutton for fifteens grots, and yet would not take a 
crowne. 

t Diltixoturt. Obs . rare. [f. Distinct a. + 
-urn] * Distinction, Diotinctnim, 

1848 Worcester cites Edm. Rev. 

f Distinfim, V* Obs. Also 4 diftmt(o, 4-5 
ditttiMPrt, 6 Sc dittoing, [ME. tHsfingpp^ 
distingui-n, a, F. distingui-r (13th e. in Littrl), 
ad. L. distingutre to DI8TINOUI8B, f. di- 9 Dig- I 
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DISTINGUISHED. 


4 stingutre orig. 'to prick or stick \ but found 
onlv in sense 1 to extinguish \] «* Distinguish (in 
various senses). 

Hampole Psalter Pro!., pis boke Is ditiyngxd In 
thrU fyfty psalmes, c 1)74 Chaucer Booth. 11. pr. v. 47 
Art bou dtstingwed and embelised by pe spiyngyng floorcsT 
Cfi*% Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. eos Hers we moten 
distingue blame fro li)t synne. ct 460 Fortescuk Abs. 4 
Lim. Mon. 1. <1885) no In tbo dayis regimen politic urn 
st regale, was dislyngued a regimine tantum regale, 1596 
Dalrymflk Let lie 1 Hitt . Scat. iv. 387 Quairto thrie or 
four distuing or define I in this speiking. 

II Distwgul (distfngr), a, [F. distingnd Dis- 
tingujshxd, pa. pple. of distinguer to Distin- 
guish.] Distinguished (esp. in reference to ap- 
pearance or manner) ; having an air of distinction. 

iStg Byron In Moore Life (183*) II. 090 (Stanf.) Every 
thing dislingui is welcome there. 1833 C. Heath Bk. 
Beaut/ (1837) 159 A tall, elegant, young man, of the roost 
distinjruj appearance. 1841 Thackeray Mite, Ess. 11885) 
381 That snowy napkin coquettishly arranged round the 
kidneys gave them a distingnd air. 1873 Towel u Lett . 
(1894) II. 89 He is a distinguf person in a nigh sense, with 
a real genius for looking like a gentleman. 
ZMlUnguilh (disti'ngwif), v, [f. F. dislitt- 
gutr or L. distingubn (see Distingue), with the 
ending - 1 SH, etymologically appropriate to repre- 
sentatives of F. verbs In •tr, -iss-ant. Cf. Extin- 
GUISHj 

L Transitive senses. 


tl. To divide into parts or portions separate 
in space or time. Oh. 

1M9 Bible (Douay) Exod. xxxvi. 35 A veile of hiacinth. . 
with embrodered worke, varied and distinguished. 16x0 
Histrio-m. 1. 300 The face of heaven ,. is di.stinguisht into 
Regions •• fil'd with sundry sorts of starres 16x8 Bolton 
Floras 1. II 8 Hee . . di.stinguisht the yeere into twelve 
Months. 1690 Fuller Plsgah 11. vi. 149 In the third day 
..this lower globe was distinguished into earth and water. 
« 9 S Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth 1. (1733) 6 The Stone. . 
was distinguished into Strata or Layers. 1709-19 V. Man- 
dry S/st. Math., Geogr. 540 Geography is a Doctrine 
shewing the Reason of Distinguishing, and Measuring the 
Earth. 

t b. To divide or separate (from something else, 
or from each other). Obs. 

Gage West l mi. xtii . 69 We cannot certainly avow 
this America to be continent, nor certainly afiirme ft to be 
an Island, distinguished from the old world. t6«8 A. Fox 
Wurtd Sur/. 11. xi. 89 The Mid rifle, which distinguisheth 
the Lungs from the Breast 1697 Dryden Fir*. Georg, iv. 
tp4 No Fences parted Fields, nor Marks nor Bounds Dis- 
tinguish'd Acres of litigious Grounds. 

T 0. To divide by points ; to punctuate. Obs. 

1857 J- Smith Myst. Rhet. a68 The Points or Notes used 
by the Learned in distinguishing writing, .are not the least 
part of Orthography. 1699 Bentley Thai. a66 Thus the 
words are to be pointed, which have hitherto been falsi y 
distinguish'd. 

2 . To divide into classes or species; to class, 
classify. 

xs8i jf. Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. 186 Your schoolemen 
do distinguishe into workes done, and works to be done. 
1814 Br, Hall RecolL Treat. 698, 1 might distinguish 
this service into habituall and actuall. 176a Goldsm. 
Cit. IV. xxv. p* The inhabitants were, .distinguished into 
artisans and soldiers. 1774 — Nat. Hist . (186s) I. iv. iii. 
433 Mr. Buffon distinguishes this species into two kinds. 
sStt R. Knox Cloquets A nut. 690 1 ne branches which the 
radial artery gives to the forearm are distinguished into 
anterior, posterior, external and internal. 

3 . To mark as different or distinct ; to separate 
(things, or one thing from another) by distinctive 
marks ; to indicate the difference of or between ; to 
make or constitute a difference in, to differentiate. 

1978 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 936 Every several Epistle 
is distinguished with this mark r). 181 1 Bible Tran si. 
Prqf x By the first [Ciuilitie] we are distinguished from 
hrutt-beasts led by sensualitie. 1838 Sib T. Herbert 7 rav. 
(ed. a) ta8 To tincture their nailes and faces with Vermillion, 
serving . . to distinguish them from the vulgar sort. 1781 
Gibbon Decl hr F. II L *4 The deaths of his two rivals were 
distinguished only by tne difference of their characters. 

Pa* kir Paracl. 1. xvi. a$o The * manifestation of 
the Spirit ’ . .distinguishes human life from all othtr creature- 
dom below it. 

b. To mark, as a distinctive mark or character 
does ; to be a characteristic of ; to characterize. 

i8oe J. Port tr. Leo's Africa 1. 3 Mount Atlas . . begin- 
neth westward at that place, where it distinguisheth the 
Ocean by the name 01 Atlanticus. x66e J. Davies tr. 
Oleariuf Voy. Ambon. ao6 Square stones . . set up-an-end, 
to distinguish the Graves of private Persons. 1760 Harris 
Pkilei. Enf. Wk*. ( 1841 >436 Different portions of this age [the 
dark age] nave been distinguished by different descriptions ; 
such as Sssculum Monotheleticum, Smculum Eiconoclasti- 
cum, ftc. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I 391 He . . was dis- 
tinguished by many both of the good and of the bad quali- 
ties which belong to aristocrats. 

4 . To recoguuc as distinct or different; to sepa- 
rate mentally (things, or one thing from another) ; 
to perceive or note the difference between (things) ; 
to draw a distinction between. 

iltoT. Norton Calvin's Inst. m. 19a Can true repentance 
stand# without faythel No. But though they can not be 
severed, yet they must be distinguished. 1990 Skaks. 
Com . Err. l t 53 Two goodly sonnet ^ the one so like the 
other. At could not be distinguish'd but by n a mes . Mg 
R. H. School Recital. 88 Endeavour to distinguish the 
Notes of a Peal of Bells, one from another while Ringing, 
mi Berkeley H/las 4 P. itt. Wks. 1871 I. 39s, I can 
distinguish gold, lor example, from iron. 1809 W. Irving 


Knkkerb. nt. lx. (1840) iot It Is scarcely possible to distin- 
guish the truth from the fiction. r88y Max MOllf.r Sr. Th . 
so That very common error that things which can be dis- 
tinguished can therefore claim an independent existence. 

+ b. To make a distinction in or with respect 
to ; ssf., in scholastic use, to draw distinctions be- 
tween various meanings of (a word or statement) ; 
hence, to do away , or out of \ bring into (something) 
by making subtle distinctions. Ol>s. 

1581 J. Bell Haddads Ansiv. Osor . 168 b, I deny the 
Major of this Argument. In the Minor I distinguish this 
word Nece*Mtie. Ibid. 186 So doe the schoolemen expound, 
and distinguishe it. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. xi. Wk*. 1738 
1 . 196 That Proverbial Sentence, .which also the Peripatetic % 
do rather distinguish than deny. 1689-9# Lock k 'Toleration 
iv. Wks. 17*7 III. 465 You have distinguish'd yourself into 
a false Retreat. 1703 Dh Foe Let. to Hotv in Mite. 338 
That.. they be not distinguish'd out of their Reason and 
Religion by the Cunning and Artifice of Words. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. viii. 54 Thu* by subtilty and 
cunning aiming to distinguish away my duty. 

o. To separate as a distinct item. 

x 886 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xxi. 330 Items which used 
to be distinguished are lumped in one general sum. 1889 
Times (Weekly ed.) 6 Mar. 14/1 To consider whether the 
cost of the railway could be distinguished from the other 
expenditure. 

6. To perceive distinctly or clearly (by sight, 
hearing, or other bodily sense) ; to * make out* by 
looking, listening, etc. ; to recognize. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 1785 No man could distinguish what 
he said. 1609 — Lear iv. vi. 913 Euery one heares that, 
which can distinguish sound. 1660 F. Urookr tr. Le Riant 's 
Trap. 249 Wc saw the form ofa body covered with linneu, 
without being able to distinguish more. *7 dh Adv, Cap/. 
R. Boyle 31 When they were near enough, 1 could distin- 
guish them to be three handsome Women. 1791 Mas. Rad- 
cliff k Rom. Barest i. He distinguished the voices of men 
in the room above. i8fi6 Sir B. Bkodik Psyihol. Inq. I. \. 
183 An eagle., can distinguish objects at a distance at 
which they would be to us uliogcthcr imperceptible. 

0 . To single out, notice specially ; to pay parti- 
cular attention to, honour with special attention. 
arch , 

1607 Davies 1 si Let . to Earl Salisbury ( 1787) 338 My Lord- 
Deputy . . did presently distinguish the business that was to 
be done. 170# Rowe Tamer! . Dcd., I cannot help Distin- 
guishing the last Instance very particularly 17x8 Cues 1 Rki. 
Lett . (1793) II. cli. 35 His Polish Majesty has distinguished 
you. 1 nope you received that mark of distinction with 
respect and with steadiness. 1779 Johnson Let. to Mrs . 
Thrals 6 Apr., Do not let new friends supplant the old ; 
they who first distinguished you have the best claim to your 
attention. Dickens Dombey 363 If [they] would do 

Him the honour to look at a little bit of a shrubbery, they 
would distinguish Him very much. 1891 Rusk in Stones 
Ten. (1B74) I. Prcf. ii. 13 The work of the Marchesc Sel- 
vattco is . . to be distinguished with respect. 

7 . To make prominent, conspicuous, remarkable, 
or eminent in some respect. (In the quota, from 
Dryden, involving the notion of adornment ; cf. 
Distinct a 4.) Now usually red . or pass. 

1600 I. Poky tr. I^eo's Africa it. 376 Nature having dis- 
tinguished it with rivers, harbours and most commodious 
bales. 160a Drydkn State Ittnoc. tv. i. The ruddy fruit, dis- 
tinguished o’er with gold. 1700 — Cymon 4 Iph. 96 Not 
more distinguished by her purple vest Than by the charming 
features of Tier face. 1741 Chester*. Le't. (1793) I. Ixxiv. 
3* >5 At dinner his awkwardness distinguishes itself particu- 
larly. x ?y8 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. I. xiiL 368 He had distin- 
guished mmself on every frontier of the empire. *8*3 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 11. Poor Relation , A peculiar sort of sweet pudding 
..distinguished the days of his coming. x88t J. Russell 
Haigs v. to8 Robert Haig distinguished himself in the 
battle by taking Lord Evers a prisoner. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8. To make or draw a distinction ; to perceive 
or note the difference between things ; to exercise 
discernment ; to discriminate, a. absol. (in quot. 
1647, clause.) 

x6xa Bacon Ess., Studies (Arb.) 13 If his Wit be not Apt 
to distinguish or nnd differences, let him Study the Schoofe- 
men. 1847 Saltmanrh Spark l . Glory Ep. Ded. (1847) 7 Dis- 
tinguishing to ye, that their Ordination was from the Bishops, 
as Ministers, not as Bishops. 18*9 Coleridge Aids Re/j. 
xxvi. (1836) aa It is a dull and obtuse mind that must divide in 
order to distinguish ; but it is a still worse, that distinguishes 
in order to divide. 1861 Maine A nr. Law iii. (1876) 3# The 
propensity to distinguish characteristic of a lawyer. 

b. with between ; -4. (The usual construction.) 

1604 Shaks. Oth. l iii. 314 Since I could distinguish be* 
twixt a Benefit, and an Iniurie. 1738 Butleb Anal. 11. vii. 
Wks. 187s 1 . 961 A capacity of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood. 1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 04 A locomotive 
engineer who cannot distinguish between txd and green, 
does not know the difference between danger and safety. 

t C. To distinguish of\ to moke distinctions 
with regard to (something), esp. in scholastic use 
(•4b); to perceive or note the difference between 
(things) * 4, 8 b ; to judge of, discriminate between. 
To distinguish upon : to make (scholastic or subtle) 
distinctions with regard to, Obs. 

a 1998 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) L 97 To defend usury, they 
distinguish upon it, as they distinguish of lying. As they 
say, there is a pernicious he, and an officious lie, and a merry 
lie, and a godly lie: so (ttc.L tsea Shaks. a Hen. VI, 11. 
i. 139 Sight may distinguish of Colours: But suddenly to 
nominate them all, it is impossible. 1848 H. Lawrence 
Comm. Angetis 177 They have a cert nine taste . . by which 
they can distinguish of food. 1890 Fuller Pisgah u vl 14 
The term navigable must be distinguished on. 1703 Rules 
of Civility 1*4 Able to judge and distinguish of Stiles. 
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ta iu/r. (for rtfl.) To become distinguished or 
differentiated. Obs. ran. 

1849 Jer. Tavlor Gt . E.xemp. 199 (L.) The little embryo 
..first distinguishes into a little knot, and that In time will 
be the heart, and then into a bigger bundle. 

Distinguishable (dUU'QgwiJib’l), a. (f. |»«v. 

+ -ABI.K.] 

1. Capable of being distinguished, separated, 01 
discriminated from others or from one another; 
of which the difference can be perceived or noted. 

XS97 Hookes Reel. Pot. v. li. | 1 They are by these their 
srucrail properties, .distinguishable from each other. 1871 
Milton P. R. in. 434 A race, .distinguishable scarce From 
GcntiU, but by circumcision. 1739 Hume Hum. Nature 1. 
x ii. (1874) 1 . 336 Whatever objects are different are distin- 
guishable. 1899 Gko. Eliot A. Bede 09 Love of this sort U 
hardly distinguishable from religious feeling. 1^4 F. Hali 
in Nation (N. Y.) LVIIL 437/* Of the intransitive part, in 
its sense which is but slightly distinguishable from that of 
depart [eic.l. 

2 . Capable of being divided or classified accord- 
ing to distinctive marks ; divisible. 

1658 Sia T. Brown* H yd not. i. (1736) 8 Two Pounds of 
Bones distinguishable in Skulls, Ribs, laws, Thigh-bones, 
and Teeth, a 1704 Locke (J ), A simple idea, .is not dis- 
tinguishable into different ideas. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India I. 433 The various tenures . . [are] distinguishable into 
two principal classes. 1868 M. Patti ho n Acadcm. Org. v. 
133 The motive and design of college foundations is distin- 
guishable chronologically into three periods. 

3. Capable of being perceived by the senses or 
the mind ; discernible, perceptible. 

s6st Tourneur Atk. Trag. v. ii. Wks. 1878 1 . 14^ The 
very least Distinguishable syllable I speak* , 1891 Biocs 

Nnv Disp. f 301 Oftentimes but a gentle breath is felt, and 
sometimes scarce distinguishable. 1780 Swjnton in Phil 
I'rans. LI 1 . 94 A very distinguishable Mock-Sun, opposlt* 
to the true one. if«o Rom kihon Serin. Ser. m. I. (1879) m 
Even in slander Itself, perversion as it is, the interest of man 
in man is still distinguishable. xBm Kank l.ri until Exp 
xxxi. 371 The high land . . took . . a distinguishable outline. 
f 4 . Worthy of distinction ; eminent, remarkable, 
noteworthy. Obs. 

xyeo Welton Suffer. Sou of God I. Pref. 14 Distinguish- 
able for their Singular and Exemplary Piety. 1740 Mrs. 
M. Whiteway Let. Pope in Swft'x Wks. 1778 XvlII. 339 
Extolling your genius . . or admiring your distinguishable 
virtue, tjjba tr. Bun king's Syt. Cieog. III. 179 The villn 
Hadriani is the most dutinguishable and celebrated. 1804 
L. Murray hng. Gram. (edT 5) I. 70 Thai which Is nearly 
connected with us.. becomes eminent or distinguishable in 
our eyes .though, in itself . . of no particular importance, 
f 5 . Serving to distinguish ; distinctive. Oh. tare. 
1669 Manley Grot ins' Lmv C. Warns 397 Clear Day- 
light appearing, turned the Invention of their distinguish- 
able Mark against themselves; for being thereby certainly 
known, they were as certainly slain. 

Hence Dirfci ngniahableneaa, the quality or fact 
of being distinguishable. 

*730-8 Bailey (folio), Distinguishableness , capableness of 
being distinguished. 1893 Graphic 4 Feb. 107 /t The chief 
merit of all the new coins is tneir dtstinguishableness one 
from another. 


DistiL-ngnishably* adv . [f. prec. 4 -ly *.] 
In a distinguishable manner; in such a way ai to 
be diicriminatcd or perceived ; perceptibly ; f emi- 
nently, remarkably oh ). 

1704 in Lend . Gas. No 4057/3 Blessings . . which make us 
distmgui&hably happy beyond any part of (be World. X709 
F. Hauksbkr in Phil Trans XXV. 3173 Parts of the 
Tube*.. were distinguishably Red. a 1794 Sir W. Ioner 
in Asiatic Res. H799I IV. 964 We have both specie*, .in this 
province ; but they melt, scarce distinguishably, into each 
other, 

DifftillglliBlied (dbti ggwijt),///. a. [f. Dis- 
tinguish v . + -id •.] 

1 1 . Separate, individually distinct. Obs. 

1809 Tourneur Fun. Poem Sir F. Vers 466 They want 
that competent required space For ev’rypower in a distin- 
guished place To work in order. 189s Crashaw Delights 
Muses 88 She Carves out her dainty voice. . Into a thousand 
sweet distinguish'd tones, 1719-ao Pope Iliad xn. 90 The 
forces part In five distinguish^ bands. 1813 T dubby 
Lucretius I. 9x0 Distinguished seed each separate kind 
supplies. 

1 2 . Clearly perceived or perceptible ; clear, dis- 
tinct ; marked, pronounced. Obs. 

*700 Dryden Fables, Theodore 4 Hon. 106 The noise . . 
approaching near With more distinguish’d notes invades his 
ear. 1703 Rows Ulyss. 1. 1. 343 Mark him from the rest with 
most distinguish’d Hatred. 178s Miss Burney Cecilia 111, 
vii. Mrs. Delvile received her with the most distinguished 
politeness. 

1 3 . Differentiated from otbem by character 01 
quality; special, distinctive, characteristic. Obs. 

1738 Butler Anal. H. vii. 376 The Jews . . appear to have 
l>een in fact the people of Cod in a distinguished sense, 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. 11 . 134 The various opinions., 
have respectively had their distinguished merits. 1813 T. 
Busby Lucretius I. Comment, vi, Amid this general praise 
. . two expressions demand my distinguished notice. 

4 . Possessing distinction ; marked by conspicuous 
excellence or eminence; remarkable, eminent; 
famous, renowned, celebrated ; of high standing 
(social, scientific, or other). (Formerly of ac- 
tions, occasions, reputation, etc.; now almost 
always of persons.) 

ffty Manpeville Fab. Bess (1794) 178 This awing of the 
multitude by a distinffuished manner of Uving. irax War- 
burton Tracts (17897 so He has sow three Cnildren . . 
on whom he has bestowed the most distinguished Educa- 
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tion. 177* Miss Wilkfs Let. in Wilkes' Corr, (1805) IV. 
103 My reception here wn< us distinguished as at Deal, and 
very handsome even at Portsmouth. 1800-14 Campbell 
Dream vi, Worth itself i« hut a charter To he mankind's 
distinguish'd martyr. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India II. iv. v. 
212 Tne making 01 a new Nabob, the most distinguished of 
all occasions for presents. 1849 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. I. 
319 The modem country gentleman, .receives a liberal edu- 
cation, passes from n distinguished school to a distinguished 
college 1894 Mrs. II. Ward A/anelia II. 356 Four or five 
distinguished guests, im hiding the Conservative Premier. 

b. Having an air of distinction, stylish ; »Dl8- 
tinou£. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa f 18 x x) III. ^57 Known by her 
clothes— her person, her features, so distinguished i i8a6 
Disraeli Viv, Grey 111. i. ox Mr. Cleveland was tall and dis- 
tlnguished. 1873 Mrs. II. Kino Disci/ In, Ugo Basti vii. 
(1877) 257 He was Though far from handsome, a distin- 
guished man . . an ornament Of drawing-rooms. 

Comb. 185a J ames Agnes Sorrel (i860) I. 825 He was a 
very . . distinguished-looking man. 

Dirtlngiiialiedly ^disti'ngwiftli), adv . [f. 
prec. + -ly 2 .] In a di&tingufsnea manner; with 
distinction. 

+ 1. Distinctly, specially, expressly. Obs . 

»68o Anno. Stillingfieet's Serin. 9 Whether the Diocesan 
Bishop be distingutftncdly named. 1716 W. IIokhi kv Hoot 
No. 03 P t Then is them not any [trade} wherein the 
1 )perntor* so distinguishedly disagree. 1803 in S/it it Pub. 
Jrnls . (1804) VII.1S3 His worth and his merits having been 
the more distinguishedly ascertained. 

2. In a distinguished manner ; with conspicuous 
or special excellence ; eminently. 

4x1745 Swift 4 Last Years of Queen i. Wks. 1778 XII. 
0' Thu address was presented .. and received an answer 
distinguishedly gracious. 1816 Kkatinqr Tmv. (*817) 
II. 149 An intended voyage by some person distinguishedly 
fitted for the undertaking. 1855 Doran Hanwer Querns 
II. iv. 76 There was no ship that bore herself., more dis- 
iingiiisnedly in the fray. 

Di 0 ti # nguisher. [I- Djhtinguinh v. + -fr L] 
One who or that which distinguishes, in various 
senses : see the verb. 

1590 Porter Angry I Com . Abingd. in Hn/ 1 . Dodsley VI I. 
167 Mine ear, sound’s true di-ainguishcr. 1648 Sir T. 
Browns Pseud. F/, vi. iv. 390 This distinguishcr of times. . 
the Sun. 1783 Johnson in Bohwcll Li/e 19 Fuly.A philosopher 
may know that it is merely a form of denial ; but few servants 
are such nice distinguishers. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. 
Gen. i. 18 The heavenly bodies become . . the distinguishers 
. . of day and night . . of seasons and years. 

Dillti’njpliBliillg, vbl. sb. [-INO*.] The I 
action of the vb. Djhtinguibh, in various sensei. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xiv. 300 The vniting of all these 
powers together is with such distinctness, ana the di&tin- 
gui&hing or them is with such vnion. 1690 Fuller PisgaJi 
1. viil. «a The distinguishing of this land Into seven nations. 
s88a ymLAnthro/ol. fnst. 369 Based on the distinguishing 
of differences. 

Distinguishing, ///. a. [f. at prcc. + -ING 2 .] 
That distinguishes. 

1. Conitituting a difference ; serving to distinguish 
or mark off from others ; distinctive, characteristic ; 
sometimes in stronger sense, That renders (a per- 
son, etc.) distinguished or eminent. 

1688 J. Scott Chr ; Life (1747) III. 238 Such as freely sub- 
mitted themselves to the atstinguishing Laws of that Com- 
munion, by which they were separated from all other 
Nations. 1711 Addison S/ect. No. 279 p 4 Milton’s^ chief 
Talent, and indeed his distinguishing Excellence, lies in the 
Sublimity of his Thoughts. *795 Nelson in Nicolas Disk. 
(1845) 1 1 . 64 The command rests with me j and very probably 
I shall be ordered to hoist a Distinguishing Pendant. 1893 
Bookman June 85/3 It is Mr. N?s distinguishing mem 
that he knows what he can do, and . . docs that efficiently. 

2. That perceives difference! or mokes distinctions 
between things ; discriminating. 

1807 Potter Antiq. Greece 111. iv. (1715) 48 There is scarce 
any Passage in . . ancient Poetry, which does not . . disgust 
their curious and distinguishing palates. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela III. 344 Encomiums given me by two Ladies 


II. 149 An intend 
fitted for the un 


ment of all their properties and parts, 1611 Shaks. Win/. T. 
it. 1 . 88 Least Bar barisme.. Should a like Language vse to 
all degrees, And mannerly distinguishmenr lcaue out, Be- 
twixt the Prince and Begger. 1651 Bioas A Vtv Die/. P397 


Pamela III. 344 Encomiums given me by two Ladies 
of such distinguishing Judgment. 1848 Trench Mirae. 
wix. (1862) 393 He loved with a distinguishing human affec- 
tion ‘ Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus’. 

1 8 . That confers distinction or special favour. 

1870 Devont Commnn. (1688) 195 The distinguishing good' 
ness of the great and holy God . .In making me a reasonable 
creature, hi* servant, hisson. 1719 Da For. Crusoe (1840) 
I. vi. 103 The distinguishing goodness of the Hand which 
had preserved me. 

Distinguiihingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a distinguishing manner; discriminatingly; in 
a way that serves to distinguish, by way of dis- 
tinction, distinctively; markedly, specially, emi- 
nently. 

a 1660 Hammond JVks. IV. 504 (R.), If we observe distin- 
guishingly. 1801 Beverley ikons. Years A ingd. Christ 4 
The. .Constitution of the Church of England, a* it Is distin. 
guishingly . . stiled. 17*3-4 Pope Let. to Addison 30 J an., 
Some calling me a Toipr. because the Heads of that 
Party have been distinguish! ugly favourable to me. 1774 
tr. lielvetins' Child of Nature II. aoa A man in his person 
distinguishing!)* favoured by Nature. 1898 Olmsted Slave 
States eSJThey) seemed to me to have lost all distinguish- 
ingly African peculiarity of feature. 

DUti'ngTlishxntXlt. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
Distinguish + -ment.] 

1. The action of distinguishing or fact of being 
distinguished ; distinction ; also easier, something 
serving to distinguish. (Common in 1 7th c.) 

*S®8 A, Day Eng. Secretaty 1. (1625) 47 By distinguish- 


II. Supernum. No. 6 . 3/2 That one grand distinguishment 
1 of Nature. 1851 Singleton Virgil II. 373 Ye progeny of 
Daucus, full alike.. past distinguishment By their own 
parents, ibid. 539. 

t 2 . Clear discernment, distinct perception, Obs. 
*« 4 * Sir E. Dhrino S/. oh Relig, 88 when you can bring 
the object of one sente to fall under the notion and dis* 
tinguUnment of another sence ; to that the eye may as well 
, see a Name or sound, as the eare can heart it, 

t Sisti-tle, Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a + Title 
sb .] tram . To deprive of title ; to disentitle. 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rsv. iv. ii, That were the next 
wayto dis-title myself of honour. 

IlDi'stonia, Distomxun. Zoot. [mod.L., 
Gacrtner 1775, f.Gr. 8 ioro/ot,-oy, double-mouthed, 
f. 8i- twice + arbfsa f pi. oTopara mouth. The form 
distoma has pi. disto'inata ; distem nut, pi, distoma . 

The etymological form is Dis lout ton ref>r. Gr. lurropo* ; 
Distouta as a neuter, with pi, Dtstomata is absurd, such a 
form as Hotou*, - 6 tiara, being impossible in Gr. But Dis - 
toma as a fem of modern formation, would be admissible.) 

A genus of digcnctic Txmatoda , parasitic worms 
or nukes, having two suckers (whence the name), 
of which numerous species infest the alimentary 
canal, liver, etc., of vertebrates, the best-known 
l>cmg the liver-fluke (. D . hepatic um ) which causes 
rot in sheep. It is the typical genus of the family 
Pistomidie . 

1851-80 Maynr Ex/os. Lex., Distoma ., Zooi, name of a 
genus of the Entozoa Tremutodea, in which there is a 
sucker at the anterior extremity of the mouth, and a cup 
a little posterior to it on the venter. *871 T. R. Jones 
A min, kingd. (cd 4) 158 The now toilless animal assumes 
the appearance of a Distoma or fluke. *878 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Put hot. 120 The young . . in the distomata go through 
n complicated alternate generation connected with meta- 
morphosis, 1884 Public Q/inton 1 2 Sept, 331/1 Death caused 
by. .distoma. 1888 Rollkston & Jackson Anirn . Ltfe 643 
( >n the oral extremity of some species of Distomum. 

attnb . 1885 W. Robfrtn Vnnaiy \ Renal Dis. ill. xiii. 
u*d. 4) 6so \ve no longer doubt that the symptoms were 
produced by distomn processes. 

Hence Dlsto*mi*n, a member of the family Dis - 
to mi dir, or group Distomea. 

1878 Beneden's Anim . Parasites 45 Worms which have 
less freedom, like the Distomians, are sometimes both mess- j 
mates and parasites. i 

Diltomatous (distp’m&tas), a. [f. mod.L. i 
distoma t - mat -, or its elements (see prec.) + -ous.] 
Having two mouths or suckers ; belonging to the 
genus Distoma of parasitic worms. 

*877 Huxley Aunt. Inv. Anirn. iv. 304 The two lateral 
projections, characteristic of Distomatous Kediw, appear. 

t Distomb, V. Obs. rare. [Difi-7rt.] tram. 
To take out of the tomb, to disentomb. 

x6*8 Gavlk Prnct . The. 11629) 423 His power and vertuc. . 
doth distombe him. 

Difltome (di*st^«m). [a. F. distomc , ad. mod. 
L. distoma : sec above.] An anglicized form of 
Dihtoma, 

*878 Brneden's Anim, Parasites 84 An Egyptian dtstome, 
which lives in Man. 1888 Rollkston & Jackson Anim. 

J ife 648 Von Li ns tow met with in Gammarus Pulex a I 
Distomc encysted, a single Distome in each cell. 

t Pistolled, f>a. fple . Obs. rare . [as if from 
a verb *disfotte : cf. obs. F. destonner 4 to change 
or alter a tune* (Cotgr.).] Rendered out of tone 
or tune; inharmonious. 

ctgoaRom. Rose 4^48 Di.scordaunt ever fro armonye And 
distoned from melodie. 

Distoor, var. form of Destour. 

Diftom (dist^un), fa. pple. rare . ff. Dis- 1 
+ tom , pa. pple. of Tear v.] Torn oft, severed 
by tearing. 

1859 Masson Brit. Novelists »v. 277 Carrying in It Rome 
obscure ideas . . of the infinity whence it feels itself distom. 

t Disto*rque, v. Obs. rare - °. [ad. L. distort 
quf-t~e : see Distort.] 

*603 Cockeram, Distorqued \ wrested. 

t DiatO’rquement. Oh. rare. [f. a, prec. 

+ -MENT,] Writhinp, contortion. 

1607-47 Frltham Resoboes i. IxL 188 Like the distorque- 
monts of a departed Conscience, 
t DUrtcrt, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. distort -us , pa. 
pple. of distorquere : see next.l Distorted (of 
which it may have been viewea as a shortened 
form) ; wry, awry. 

*588 j, Read Com/end. Method 66 Of the curing of a 
distort loote of a childe. 1598 Spenser F. Q. v. xil 38 Her 
face was ugly, and her mouth distort. 1809 A. Warren Set- 
fishnets World in Farr S. P. 7 as./( 1848) 8a Thus I . . Home- 
ward convert a distort countenance. >84* H. More Song 
of Sonl l 111. lxx, With monki’s mouth distort. 

Distort (dist^jt), v. ff. L. distort- ppl. stem 
of distorquere to twist different ways, distort, f. 
Dis- 1 + torque re to twist : ct Extort.] 

+ 1 . tram. To twist, wrench, or turn to one side, 
or out of the straight position. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne Litany (R.), What dUtoetad thee. And 
iaurrupted evenness with fits. 1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. 
R/. 111. xx. 156 If you dip a pen in Aaoa fords, .and peasant it 
towards these points, they will, .decline the acrimony thereof, 


retyring or distorting them to avoid it. c vn% Gay Birth of 
Squire 7a Headlong he falls, and on tne rugged stone 
Distorts his neck. 

2 . To put out of shape or position by twisting or 
drawing awry: to change to an unnatural shape; 
to render crooked, unshapely, or deformed. 

1834 [see Dutoeted). 1791 Johnson R ambler ^ No. 173 f x 
Any action or posture, long continued, will distort . . the 
limbs. x8%6 Marry at Ja/ket lxxiv, His features were dis- 
torted witn extreme pain. s88o Tyndall Glat . 1. i. 5 The 
fossils contained in slate-rocks are distorted in shape. 

b. To alter the shape of any figure without de- 
stroying continuity, as by altering its angles; to 
represent by an image in which the angles or pro- 
portions of parts are altered, as by a convex 
mirror. 

t8xa-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4* Art I. 499 A large 
object, seen through a lens which Is very convex, appears 
more or less distorted. s8ax Shelley Promsth. Hub. iv. 383 
A many sided mirror, Which could distort to many a shape 
of error. Mod. A mirror which distorts the features. 

8. fig. To give a twist or erroneous turn to (the 
mind, thoughts, views) ; to pervert or misrepresent 
(statements, facts). 

c 1586 Ctess Pembroke Ps. cvh. xv, You whose conceited 
distorted be, Stand mute amazed at the sight. 1669 Glan* 
vill Sct/sis Set xix. 118 Words.. distorted from their com- 
mon use, and known significations. 1738 Butler Anal. 1. v. 
Wks. 1874 I. io8 Both self love and particular affections .. 
distort and rend the mind. xSaS D’Israeli Ckas. /, 1 . Pref. 3 
To establish a preconceived theory . . the historian some- 
times distorted facts. 1857 Wiikwkll Hist. Induct. Sc. 
I. 58 The caprices of imagination distort our impressions. 

+ 4 . intr. (for njt.) To become twisted or out of 
shape. Obs. rare. 

x68o Otway C. Marius v. ii, Old Ancharius* .was so violent 
..That his beard bristled, and his face distorted. 

Ucncc Disto rting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
x8xo Dr. Carleton Jurisd. 303 Which distorting of Scrip- 
tures is expresly censured by the said learned men. 1819 
Shelley Cenct iv. i. 147 As From a distorting mirror. (874 
L. Sihphen Hours in Library (1893) If. 1. 5 Imperfect 
images refracted through, .distorting media. 
DistOTted, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED L] 

1 , Twisted out of shape ; drawn awry ; made 
crooked ; represented witn parts out of proportion, 
like the shadows falling obliquelv on a surface. 

1834 Habincton C as tar a (Arb.) 130 He who’s lifted up by 
vice Hath a neichb’ring precipice Dazellng his distorted eye. 
17x5-10 Pope Iliad xvm. 480 Wide with distorted legs 
oblique he goes. 1836 H. Coleridge North, Worthies 
Introd. Ess. (1852) 26 To., represent the opinions, .not in the 
distorted perspective of their adversaries. 1838 Dickens 
Nick, Nick . ii, He had fixed his eyes upon a distorted fir- 
tree. 

2 . fig Turned awry ; twisted, wrested. 

*«4* M ilton Ck. Gor't . Pref. (1851) 98 The grosse dis- 
torted apprehension of decay'd mankinds. x88T H. More 
Myst , iniq. 448 You see how distorted .. his Exposition 
is to the Text. i8t8 Cruise Digest Jed. a) III. ixx The 
fifth depends upon a distorted authority, and violent as- 
sumption. 

Hence Dlftto-rtodly adv . ; Dlrto'rtodnosa. 

1684 H. More Answer 407 There is not the least Incon- 
gruity or distortedness in Mr. Mcde’s way. a 1668 Cudworth 
Immut, Mor. iv. iv. (R.) To what purpose should they so 
violently and distortcdly pervert the natural order ? 183s 
B/acJhu. Mag. XXIX. 1004 A glass that.. would shew 
objects distorted! y as well as dimly. 1889 L. Olizhant 
Syn/fugumata x. 153 The sad distort edness that she 
inherited in entering this world. 

Distorter (distf utu). [(. Distobt v. + *bb 1 .] 
One who or that which distorts. 

1847 in Craig. >851-60 Mavnk Ex/os. Lex., Distorior, 
a twister, or distorter. Mod. Bigotry is a distorter of the 
mental vision. 

Distortion (di8t|pjj9n). [ad. L. distortion-em , 
n. of action f. distorquere to Distort. Cf. F. dis- 
torsion (Par6, 16th c.).] 

1 . The action of distorting, or condition of being 
distorted, or twisted awry or out of shape ; spec, a 
condition of the body or any limb, in which it is 
twisted out of the natural shape. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxi. (1887) 00 The distortion or 
writhing of the mouth. i6aa Wither Mistr. Pktlar. Wks. 
(1633)633 Her dainty mouth [is] composed So as there is no 
distortion Misbcsecmes that sweet proportion. <764 Reid 
Inquiry vi. I xo. 153 They had never observed distortions 
of this kind in the eyes orchildren. 1804 Abernethy Surg. 
Obs. aoa, I could not. .perceive any distortion of the face to 
the opposite side. 1834 Mkdwin Angler in Wales II. axx 
That . . distortion generally known by the appellation of 
club-foot. 1887 G. H. Darwin In Fortn. Rev. Feb. 966 
Earthquake waves consist, .of waves or vibrations of com- 
pression, and of distortion. 

b. Math, and Optics. Any change of shape not 
involving breach of continuity, as tne distortion of 
a circle Into an oval, or that of a rectangle into a 
rhombus or rhomboid by alteration of the angles, 
lengthening or curving of certain lines, etc. 

1879 Cassell's Techs. Earn. IV. 3 nfi Refractive aberra- 
tion, or la other words * distortion' is common to many 
lens^, producing Images wherein straight lines are repre- 
sented as bulged inwards or outward*. s88g Osbosnr 
Reynolds in Free. Brit. Assoc. 898 The susceptibility of 
such a medium for a state in which the two sets of gndort • 
are in conditions of opposite distortions, 
a toner. A distorted form or image. 
s8ne Shelley Witch of Alias IxiL 3 But other troubled 
forms of sleep she saw. .Distortions foul of supernatural awe. 
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iHt Niciiol Archit . Hear. 59 Instead of an image of the 
object, will yield only a distortion. 1M7 A. Barry Sir C. 
Basry vii. 944 Some remains of the objectionable distortion 
at the entrance (bom S. Stephen’s Kail. 

2. A temporary twist awry, a twisting or writhing 
movement ; a contortion. 

*718 Prior Power 6% By his distortions he reveals his pains. 
IMS Johnson Rambler No. 188 p 4 What the Latins call, 
the Sardinian Laughter, a distortion of the free without 
gladness of heart. 

3. fig. The twisting or perversion of words so as 
to give to them a different sense; perversion of 
opinions, facts, history, so as to misapply them. 

t6*p R. Rolling worth Kxerc. V turfed Powers $1 Having 
vindicated this passage, .from this authors distortion. 1745 
Wesi.iy Anew. Ch. ye What a frightful Distortion of my 
Words is this? 1840 Macaulay § //«/. Eng. II. 317 To 
bring together . « by fraudulent distortions of law, an as- 
sembly which might call itself a parliament. 1874 L. 
Stephen Heart in Library (1899) I. vii, 946 He will be 
amused at the distortion of history. 

Hence XMato'rtional a., of or pertaining to dis- 
tortion ; Distortionist, one who practises or 
professes distortion : a. a caricatnrist ; b. one who 
professionally distorts his body. 

1884 Sat. Rev . 3 Nov. 563 Bunbury . . was a mere cari- 
caturist, or distortionist. 1885 Osbornk Rfvnqlds in Proc. 
Brit. Astoc. 898 The transmission of distortions! waies be- 
comes possible if the medium be composed of small grains 
with Urge grains interspersed. 1886 Pall Mall G. 6 Aug. 
13/s They play the rfile of distortionists . . Their object is to 
draw money from the public by their piteous and excruciat- 
ing positions. 

DirtO’rtive, a. [f. L. distort - ppl. stem + 
-tv* : cf. L. tortious.] Having the quality of 
distorting; pioducing or tending to distortion. 

i8sj Scorrsby Whale Fishery 16 6 The ships in the north- 
west . . were . . subject to a distortive influence ; these ap- 
peared . . elevated oy refraction, like oblong black streaks, 
lengthened out. 1 M. 168 In its distortive effect. 

|| Dlsto*rtor. A fiat. fmed.L. distortor a dis- 
torter (Du Cange}.] (In full distortor oris \ a name 
for the Zygomaticus minor muscle of the mouth, 
which distorts the face in laughter, etc. 

1731 Bailry vol. II., Distortor a muscle of the mouth, 
the same as Zygomaticus. (In mod. Diets.] 

t Diato'rturt Obs . [f. Distort v. + -bre; 

after torture] * Distorting, Distortion. 

1611 Jackson Creed it. xxiii. f a. 308 The infernal [v.r. in- 
ternal] distorture of their proud affections. 1709 Austv. 
SacAevereirsSerm.il A Distorture of Words to a new Sense. 

Distourble, var. Dibturble v. Obs. 
District, ppl. a. arch. [ad. L. distract-us, 
pa. pple. of aistrahlfre to draw in different direc- 
tions, pull asunder, f. Dis- 1 + trahfre to draw, 
drag. See also the earlier Distrait from Fr.] 

1 1. Torn or drawn asunder, divided, separated ; 
scattered; tom to pieces. (In quot. 1398 as pa. 
pple?) Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . ix. xxv. (1495) 369 That 
the vertues that ben dystracte, sparplyd and made fcble by 
daye wakyng maye be ioynyd and rested by benefyee of 
nyghte. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3319 Distracte were J»ai stithly, 
& stonyt by dene. 1397 Shaks. I.ovcPs Comfit. 931 1 o 
your audit comes Their distract parcels in combined turns. 

+2. Drawn away, diverted ; having the attention 
diverted. Obs. 

•435 Misvn Fire of Love 73 pat with no cry or noys or 
any odyr hinge fro prayer [paij may be distracte. 1514 
Barclay Cyt. 4 Ufilondyshm, (Percy) p. xlv, The hungry 
sewers.. At euery morse fl hath eye unto thy hande So much 
on thy morsell distract is their mtnde. 1351 Bp. Watson in 
Crowley Sofih. Dr. Watson il (1569) iji The priest.. may 
haue his thoughtes distract to some other thing. 

3. Perplexed or confused in mind by naving the 
thoughts drawn in different directions, arch. 

at 340 Hampolr Psalter xxiv. <7, I am noght distracte 
in many thoghtea. 1431-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 491 He. . 
see in the aiere a meruellous thynge thro the whiche aijhte 
he began to be distracte. 1381 Mulcastrr Positione v. 
(1887) 3s Being distracte with dtuersttie of thoughtes. 1871 
Milton Samson 1556, I recover breath, And sense distract, 
to know well what I utter. 1854 Syd. Dorrll Balder 
xxiii. 06 She flung^her garlands down, and caught, distract, 
The skirts of passing tempests. 

4* Deranged in mind ; crazy, mad, insane, arch. 
148s WitlofTaylour (Somerset Ho.}. For seke & distracte 
people. 1578 Lytr Dodoene in. xctii. 448 To raue^ and 
waxe distracte or furious. i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. 155 
With this she fell distract, And (her Attendants absent) 
Swallow’d fire. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. I. sxa More peevish, 
cross, and splenetick Than Dog distract. 1979 Sheridan 
Critic in. i, My daughter, .has gone Distract 1 

f b. as pa. pph. Driven mad, distracted. Obs. 
1347 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes m What marines or 
deuuL.hath so. .distracte oure myndesf 

+ 0. phr. Distract of one's wits , etc. : cf. Dis- 
tract v. 6b. Obs. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur xh. iv, He shold be distracte 
out of hla witte. 137 6 Newton LemmVs Complex. (1633) 


94s They that be distract of their right wiu. i«t8 Lyte 
Dodoene in. xxvi. 339 Melampus .. cured with this her be 
..the daughters or Prcetus, which were distract of their 
memories, sfei F. Godwin Bfit. <f Eng. 975 Rauing and 
taking on Uke a man distract or his wiu. 

Siftnet (distrsrkt), v. [f. L. distract - ppl 
stem of distrahfn : see prec. As In many other 
tabs, the pa. pple. distract , repr. L. distractus, 
was m use before the finite vb., and with its ex- 
Voi. III. 


panded form distracted \ prob. served to introduce 
the verb into use.] 

fl. trans. To draw in different directions; to 
draw asunder or apart ; to draw away ; to separate, 
divide {lit. and fig.). Obs . 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 90 The which he secretly 
feared, and his ministers greatly hoped for, so were their 
mtndes distracted. 1809 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 
646 His Godhead was never distracted eyther from soule or 
bodie. x 8 ax G. Sandy# Ovids Met. vi. (1696) 1 1? [Marsyas 
to Afiotto ] Why doe you (oh !) me fVom my sell# distract ? 
1630 Bulwer Anthrofiomet. 164 Whereby the Scapula is 
distracted and abscedc*. 1831 Hobsrs Leviath. 11. x\»i. 86 
Being distracted in opinions, 
t b. To carnr away to other parts ; to disperse, 
16. . R. Ashley Comparison, I found the treatise to bee 
so well liked, that the former copies w r ere for the most part 
alreadie distracted. 1817 Moryson l tin. tit. ti. hi. 88 At Torg, 
where the best beere is brewed, and from thence distracted 
to other Cities. 1818 Hai rs Gold. Rem. (16881409 Foreign 
Books brought out of other Countries should not be dn- 
traded here without peculiar leave, a 1681 Kuu fr Worthies 
(1840) II. 415 The wits of the university were distracted 
into several counties, by reason of the plague therein. 

2. To rend into parts or sections ; to divide ; 
usually implying disorder or disintegration. Now 
rare or Obs. 

138$ Arp. Sandvs Sertn. (1841) 380 A kingdom .. divided 
and distracted into factions. 1893 Bingham Xenophon 108 
The army of the Grecians (was] distracted into parcel!*. 
*853 Staniey Hist . Philos, its. (i 7 o») 194/a Philosopher 
who did not distract the Doctrine of thetr Master into Sects. 
1698 Fryer Acc . E. India 4 P. 350 The Power was dis- 
tracted among the CAptains of Ihe Conqueror. (1888 Pall 
Mall G. 6 Oct. 6 The subject had to be distracted between 
two discussions.] 

tb. fig. To * pull to pieces \ undo, spoil. Obs. 

X413 Pilgr. Smote (Caxton) tt. xlvl. (1859) 59 Yet is my 
ioye in so moche dystracted that thou are not thcr. 1893 
Ld. Phpjjton Boeth. in . 143 By dissevering and segregating 
the Parts, that Oneness is distracted. 

3. To draw or turn away from actual position, 
destination, or purpose; to turn aside, or in an- 
other direction; to divert. (Now only in'/d dis* 
tract the attention , the mind, or the like.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 84 Wc schulden be war to 
kepe hem soundeli, for hodeli j>ingi« di*tracti|> men to kepe 
hem ri*t. *433 Misyn Fire of Love 65 On ee bai haue of 
waytynge, A*nodyr of trw sorow, qwhos lufe distract!* 
wytt, peruerti* & ouertumes re sone. x6xa W. Shuts tr. 
Fougasse's Venice il. ia They might easily .. distract him 
from the alliance with the French King. 1643 Prywni- 
Sov. Power Part. App. 166 The Emperour . . swears, That 
he will alianate, distract, or morgage nothing of those 
things which appertain to the Empire. 1846 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. F.fi. 11. It. 6a The needle .. being distracted, driveth 
that way where the greater & powerf tiller part of the earth 
is placed. 1744 Akensidk Pleas. I mag. it. 59 Vice, distract- 
tng their delicious gifts To aims abhor? d. 1874 Carpenter 
Ment. Phys , I. v. (1879) ati (This] distracts the mind from 
the sense of danger. 1878 K. W. Dale Led. Preach, ii. 35 
To drive away all thoughts that would distract their atten- 
tion. 

4. To draw in different directions ; to divide 
attention, inclination, etc. (between different ob- 
jects) ; to perplex or confuse by divergent aims 
or interests; to cause dissension or disorder in. 
(In mod. use often associated with senses 5 , 6.) 

1597-8 Ba<on Ess., Followers 4 Friends (Arb.) 38 To !>c 
gouemed by one is not good, and to be distracted with 
many is worne; but to take aduise of friend* is euer 
honorable. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. fed. a) 916 Hee 
that sits above . . distracted their designe. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah 11. 6k How is his tongue distracted between the 
Spirit of God and the spirit of gold. 1731 Johnson Ram * 
blsr No. 196 P 4 He stands dtstracteclny different forms 
of delight. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 549 The dissen- 
sions by which the little band of outlaws was distracted. 
1835 Ibid. IV. 555 He was distracted between the fear of 
losing his ears and the fear of injuring hi* patron. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. | 8. 432 One of the endless civil 
wars which distracted the island. 

6 , To throw into a state of mind in which one 
knows not how to act; to perplex or bewilder 
greatly. (Often coloured by sense 6 , which is, 
however, no longer used literally.) 

1383 Stanvhurst efCneis ti. (Arb.) 53 Thus then I dis- 
tracted, with al haatning. ran to mye weapons. 1603 
Shaks. Mach. 11. iil 109 They star’d, and were distracted. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 18 Horror and doubt distract His 
troubl'd thoughts. 177* Mas. Griffith tr. Viand 'e Ship * 
wreck 108, I was so distracted with joy. 1896 Dickens 
Lett, {itfco) 1 . 434, 1 am at present distracted with doubts. 

f 6 . To derange the mind or intellect of; to 
render Insane, drive mad. Obs. in ///. sense: cf. 5 . 

1597 Shaks. 9 Hen. IV, 11. i. 116 This is a poors mad 
soule.. pouerty hath distracted her. *633 Dorothy Osrormk 
Lett, to Sir W. Temple xvii. (1888)97 Sure, the poor woman 
is a little distracted, she could never be so ridiculous else. 
1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. t. i, Stay— tbon’lt distract me. 
1791 Cowter Iliad xxii. 66 Commiserate also thy unhappy 
Sure Ere yet distracted. 

fb. phr. To distract of one's wit, etc. Obs. 

t8oa T. Fitx her bert Apof. 97 a, He dyed distracted of 

his senees. 183a Lithcow Trav. vm. 355 Seeing them all 
madde and distracted of their wit# with sorrow. 1633 Br. 
Hall Hard Texts 88 The view and sense of those judg- 
ments. .shall utterly distract thee of thy wits. 

fc. intr. To become distracted, go mad. 
Obs. rare . 

Ross Htlenore 15 (Jam.) Like to distract, she. .Cry’d 
Undy, Lindy, woes me, are ye dead ? 


% 7 . - Detract: cf. Dimthacti-k, DihI'hm 
TIOB 7. 

t Distrft'Ot, sb. Obs . rare. [f. prec. %)>.] A 
distraction. 

1 8*4 Quarles Dip. tWms. yob xv. iii, The man, whoso 
soule U undistain’d with 111, Stands onely free from the 
distracts of Care. 1839 — Div. Font its i. vi. (1660) 4 
False hopes, true fears, vain joyes, and fierce distracts. 

Distraettd (diatne ktdd \ ppl. a. [f. Distract 
v. + go 1.] 

fl. Drawn apart, rent asunder ; divided. Obs. 

* 3*8 Florio, D ht rat to , withdrawne, distracted, led away. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo % s Africa t. 9 Europe is of a more de- 
tracted and manifold# shape. 1801 Shaks. Aits Weft v 
Hi. 35 To the brightest beamts Distracted cloud# glue way. 
x8|i Gouge Goat Arrows Ui. I 9s* 36* Henry 7 . . married 
Fumbeth the hetre of the house of Yorke, and therby 
united those two distracted houses. 184a Fuller Holy 4 
Prof. St. v. xv. 418 By putting together distracted sylla- 


bles, and by piecing of broken sentences. 

2. Driven hither and thither ; agitated, disturbed, 
* troubled \ Obs. exc. as fig. from senses 3-5. 

163s Lithgow Trav. x. 303 There i« a certaine place of 
sea, where these destrarted tydes make their rancountering 
Randevouse. xyac Phil. Trans. XXXI II. 497 Hard Gale- 
of southerly Winds, attended with violent Squall* of Rain, 
and a distracted Sea. 0x843 Hoon Forge 1. vi, Budl>, 
madly, the vapours fly Over the dark distracted sky. 

3. Mentally drawn to different objects; perplexed 
or confused by conflicting interests; torn or dis- 
ordered by dissension or the like. 

a 1833 Austin Medit, (1635) 87 Having (according to m> 
weake facultie, and distracted Studies) set downe what 
I thought most, .observable. ^99 F. Hi rvf.y Kav. Hist . 1 1 
140 To settle the distracted affair* of that kingdom, Croni 
well was appointed lord-lieutenant. s8sx I .a mu Flia Set 1 
Grace bef Meat , Savoury soup and messes . . moistening 
the lin* of the guests with desire and a distracted choice. 

4. Much confused or troubled in mind ; having, 
or showing, great mental disturbance or put 
plexity. 

s6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 97 Remember thee? 1 while 
memory holds a seate In this distracted Globe. 1607 - 
liman in. iv. 115 You onely speake from your distracted 
soule. 1867 Dryden Ind. Kmfietor 11. 11, Where shall 
a Maid's distracted Heart And Rest? x8a# New Edin. 
Reif. No. 3. 109 He bent over her, chiefly to hide her dis- 
tracted countenance. 1837 Buckle Civtlis. I. si. 304 The 
minds of men were too distracted for so deliberate a plan. 

5. Deranged in mind ; out of one’s wits ; 
crazed, mad, insane. Now rare in literal sense, 
exc. in such expressions as 1 like one distracted \ 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 30 To fetch my poore dis- 
tracted husband hence. **37 .H owFLL Lomtinop. 63 It 
[Bethlem] was an Hospital for distracted people. 1719 D> 
Foe £>***(1840) II. v. 107 They ran about, .like distracted 
men. * 7 * Newton Chronol. Amended \. 143 Athamas.. 
went distracted and slew his son. 1740 Gray Ld. Poems 
(*773) 95 The latter died distracted. 177a Sheridan iii 
Sheridania 


s(i8a6) 38, I was in short almost distracted. 

Distr*'Ot*dly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY *.] In 
a distracted manner; + disiointcdly (obs.)\ with 
mental distraction, madly, like one distracted. 

1397 Shaks. Lovers Comfit. 98 To euery place at once 
ana no w here fixt, The mind and sight distractedly uommixt 
did 


1601 -- Tivet. N. n. ii. 22 She did sgej 
tractedly. *6o8 T. Morton Pream. En 


take in starts dis- 
Cnconnter 105 The 


whole be I rig .. distractedly quoted. Jank Barker 


Exit ins 1 1-™39 Seeing him fall by her Hand,' she cry'd out 
most distractedly. 1749 Fifmhno Tone Jones xiv. iv, You 
refauj* 


have made her daughter distractedly in love with you. >837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. m. vi. (1679) 81 Monseigneur .. does 
nothing but walk distractedly . .cursing his stars. 1870 
! Disraeli Lot hair iv. 10 He was so distractedly fond of 
I Lady Montairy. 

Xnstra'ot#dne«s. [f. as prcc. + -nehh.] The 
condition of being distracted. 

X380 Sidney Atratiia (1699) 127 A mart mil noyse (raysed 
by the violence of Inuaders, and di*troctednes*e of others). 
a 1691 Boyle L[ft Wks. I. 41 (K.) The preHcnt distracted- 
ness of my mind. 

Di*tra*cter. rf. Dintract v. *f -KR 1 .] One 
who or that which distracts. In quot. : Something 
that detracts (from ) : cf. Distract v. 7. 

#83* H. More Conject. Cabbal. P ref. (1662) 3 Such In- 
spiration., is no distracter from, but an arcompUther and 
an enlarger of the humane faculties. 

+ Distra’Otful, a. Obs. ff. Dihtract sb. or 
v. -FUL.] Full of or fraught with distraction. 
Hence + DUtraotfoUieai. 

1638 Heywood Loves Maistresse 111. Wks. 1874 V. 130 
Thanke thy sisters, they apparrell’d thee In that diHtractfull 
shape. 01840 J. Ball Power Godlines (1657) 133 When 
they wrant comfort they fall into heavy dumps, and dis- 
tractfulness. 1748 Moarll Judas Mace. 1. 6 Distractful 
Doubt and Desperation, 111 become the chosen Nation. 

Distr»‘0tibl«, a. [f. a» next + -iblx.] 
Capable of being distracted. 

1730-8 Bailey (folio), Distradibte ( in Surgery) capable of 
being drawn aside. Hence 1773 in Aah. ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

t DUtra ctlld, a. Obs. [f. L. distract ppl. 
stem of distrahire to pull asunder + -ile ; cf. mod. 
F. distract ile in Bot. (Littr<$).] 

Capable of being drawn asunder or stretched, ex- 
tensible ; of or relating to stretching. (Cf. ton - 
tractile .) In Bot. applied by Richard to anthers 
in which the cells are separated by a very long and 
narrow connective. 
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1709 1*. 1 i au Kfetti k /'/ns. Mah. b \J. v. (ed. 2) 117 These 
distractile Tubes will be .. compress d by that incumbent 
Weight* 1716 Monso A mat. X err a (1741) 36 Muscular 
Fibres are clUtrartile, or capable of being stretched. 2747 
Languish Muscular Motion i f ji in Phil. Trans. XLlv , 
This distractile Power must.. be the Occasion of some 
Degree of Tension in them. 1835 Lindlky lit trod , Bot . 
'1848)1. 343 In Salvia, the connective has been called by 
Richard cmtractile. 

Sintm oting, vbl, sb. [f. Distract v , + 

•isa *.) The notion of Distract v. ; distraction. 

r 1440 Hylton S m/a Per/. (W. dc W. 1494) t. xliil, To 
holde hym wythout foigetyng.dUtractyng or lettyng of ony 
u eature 1660 M ilton bus Commiu . 451 To the retarding 
and detracting oft tune* of thir Counsels. 

Distra cting, //A a. [f. as prcc. + -ino 2 .] 
That distracts; be wil deling, maddening. 

163a Liiik.ow Trav. lx. 40a, 1 grew affrighted, .for. the 
distracting noy<e drew aye nearer and nearer us. 1749 
Fielding Pom Jones xv. ni, liis mind was tost in all the 
distracting anxiety so nobly described by Shakespeare 
1 7 »l. C. 11. i. 63-69! 1799 tr. Didefot's Nat. Son II. 103 

No one., can conceive the henrl-distracting misery I 
suffered. i8as J. W. Crokrr in C. Papers (1884) 13 Aug., 

I will . .tell you this lamentable, this distracting story. 

Hence Dlatrfr'otliiffly adv. 

184a Dickens Amer. Notes <1850) 67/a A handsome city, 
but distractingly regular. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 180 
Hetty . .had the same distractingly pretty looks, .for every* 
body. 1879 Miss Braddon 1 'iAsnlll. aa* The ringing of 
imaginary wadding bell* sounded distractingly in her ears. 

Distraction (distrse’kjan). [ad. L. distraction - 
cm> n. of action f. dis/rahbe to pull asunder. Dis- 
tract; cf. F. detraction (1335 in Godef.).] 

1 1 . A drawing or bein£ drawn asunder ; pulling 
asunder ; forcible disruption, division, or severance. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions x li. (1887) 348 The distraction 
of temporal!, ciudl and Canon law being in many pointe% 
very oflfensi ue to our countrey. 1597 Hooker Ac cl. Pol. 
v. lid. { a His two natures., are. as vncapable of confusion | 
ns of distraction. 1847 Lilly Chr. Astrol. clvi. 648 6 1 
in the seventh in ferall Signes, argues death by Distraction, ! 
or by Ruin©, or fall of Timber or Houses, 2837*8 Sir W. i 
Hamilton Lo$ic xxv. (1866) II. 2^ The parts which, by the 
distraction of the whole, come into view, are called the 
divisive members. j 

fb. A severed or divided form, drawn apart j 
from others. Ohs. I 

1606 Shake. Ant. 4- Cl. w. vii. 77 While he was yet in 
Rome. His power went out in such distractions, As beguilde j 
nil Spies. 

t 0. Dispersion, scattering. Obs. 

1618 Hales Gold. Rem.{i6 88) 40a By reason of that gieat 
distraction of their Books and Papers. 

f d. Violent stretching or extension. Obs. 
c 17*0 W. Gibson Parried s Guide li. xix. (1738) 65 A Dis- 
traction, or Rupture of the Vessels. 1737 Bracken bamety 
Zmpr. (1756) I. 68 The Fibres. .are in a State of Distraction, 
that is, they nre drawn out into a greater length. 

e. Grh. Gram. The resolution of a long vowel 
into two vowels, identical or differing only in 
quantity, as in 6 p 6 w for bpai, npaaros for nparoi. 

2892 Monro //enteric Grant, (ed. 2) 51 These forms [&p<*>, 
etc.] were regarded by the older grammarians as the 
result of a process called * distraction *, (the exact reverse of 
contraction), by which a long vowel, « or *>, could be 
separated into two distinct vowels (aa, o*>, &c.). 

2 . The drawing away (of the mind or thoughts) 
from one point or course to another ; diversion of 
the mind or attention. Usually in adverse sense ; 
less commonly •« diversion, relaxation (as in Fr.). 

2450 x530 Myrr, our Ladye 10 The harte owght to be 
kepte in tyme of there holy bowre* from dystraccyon. and 
from thynk>nge on other thynges. 2506 AW Per/ (W. 

W. 1531) 159 Hardc it u to soy one Pater noster 
without distraccyon of y* mynde. 1622 Bibi e i Cor. vii. 35 
That you may attend ypon the Lord without distraction. 
*^99 Burnkt 30 Art. xii. (1700) 199 The distraction of their 
thoughts in Devotion. 2749 Chkstrrf^ Lett. (1799) II. 
cxciv. 994, I know no one thing more offensive to a company, 
than that inattention and distraction. 1853 C Bronte 
Vtllette xxi, Considering sewing a source of distraction 
from the attention due to himself. 1859 Mrs. Jameson In 
G. Macphcrson Memoirs (1878) 978 While attending on ray 
mother, the compilation, printing, and Illustrating furnish 
me with what the French call a distraction. 

b. An instance or occasion of this. 0. Something 
that distrncts (or diverts) the mind or attention. 

2624 Br. Hall Recoil, Treat . 158 A third, standing with 
the eyes, .shut for feare of distractions. 2655 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. 1. (troi) 30/9 If he had not been constrained by 
seditious and other detractions to lay aside that study. 
»*49 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. IL 95 The cares of this world 
— its petty trifling distractions. 2859 Wraxall tr. A*. 
Houdtn x. 136 Conjuring, .was a mere distraction by which 
he amused his friends. 

8. The fact or condition of being drawn or pulled 
(physically or mentally) in different directions by 
conflicting forces or emotions. 

*59 ® Shawl Merry IV. hi. v. 87 In her inuention, and 
Fords wiues distraction, they conuey’d me into a buclce- 
basket. 1633 T. James Voy. 99 The ship did labour most 
terribly in ibis distraction of windc and waues, s8a§ 

D Israeli Chas. /, I. Pref. 4 Instead of the distraction of 
multifarious events, the philosopher discovered the insepar- 
able connection of circumstances. 

Disorder or confusion of affairs, caused by in- 
ternal conflict or dissension ; the condition of a 
community tom by dissension or conflict of parties. 

Chas. I in Clarendon Hist, Reb. v. f 388 To settle 
tne I eacc of the Kingdom, and compose the present Dis. 
tractions. 2709 Srrei k in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 344 


My little affairs me m such distraction till 1 can come to I 
an hearing in Chancery. 2780 Burke SP. at Bristol 9 I 
Sept, Wks. III. 431 Your city, gentlemen. Is In a state of { 
miserable distraction. 2809 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 134 1 
The distractions of Ireland, he said, arose, .from the differ* { 
ences between the lri*h and the English. 2875 Jowrn 
Plato (ed. e) III. 233 That body is. .rendered incapable of 
united action by reason of sedition and distraction. 

4 . Violent perturbation or disturbance of mind 
or feelings, approaching to temporary madness. ( 
To distraction : to a degree which exemplifies or 
amounts to this ; distractedly. 

t6o6 Shake. An *. Of Cl. iv. i. 9 Giue him no breAth, but 
mow Make boot e of his distraction. 1657 Burton's Dim y , 
(1828) II. 24 Pnrdon me if I npeak confusedly, any man will ! 
justify my distraction in this. 2704 R. Fai loner Coy. 11. 
<1769) 30 T here was a sad Distraction amongst us in the \ 
Ship, for we had almost fell foul. 280s Noble IVandcrns 
I. 381 The Princes* loves you to distraction. 2829 Bvron ! 
Juan 1. cx, To contend with thought* she could not smother, j 
She seem'd, by the distraction 01 her nir. 

1 5 . Mental derangement ; craziness, madness, I 
insanity. Obs. (exc. as involved in prec. ; cf. De- 
tract v. 5, 6, Distracted 4, 5.) 

c 2600 Siiaks. Soutt cxix, In the distraction of this 
madding fever. 270* C. Matiilr Magn . Chr. 11. vii, (1852) 
ij5 A distempered melancholy at Inst issued in an incurable i 
diAt»a<tion. 1764 Harsh r Obstrr. xn iv. 159 The hermit* I 
of superstition, resemble Ncbuchadnemr in his distraction. 
2794 Sullivan /Vrw Nat . I. 8 He tiaverses the whole circle | 
of human imbecility and distraction. 1 

0. In brench-Canadian law: The diverting of 
costs from the client or party who would be in 
ordinary course entitled to them, and their ascrip- 
tion to his attorney or other person equitably en- 
titled. [~F. distraction , in same use.} 
x8. . Code of Civil Procedure of Leaver Canada Art. 48.1 
(In 10th Kept, of Lodi/hat ion Comm. i860'. Attornt)** au 
Litem may demand and obtain distraction of their fees. 

II 7 . for Distraction. 

c 2430 Lvdg. Min, Poems 67 (Mlitz.) Have in hate mowthes 
that ben double, Suffrc at thy tabic no distractioun. 


I. General senses : all Obs. 

1 1 - Irons. To press, compress, or grasp tightly ; 
to squeeze ; to clasp tightly. Obs. 

c 2382 Chaucer Pari. Routes 337 Thegentyl faucoun that 
with his feet dUtraynyth The kyngis hand, c 2390 — Pro • 
verb % Who so mychel wol embrace, Lytel J?er-of he shal 
dcstreyue. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 379 b/x Hit happed on a 
n\ght that she distrayned her selfby thethrote that she was 
almost ©strangled. 2600 Fairfax Tasso xii. xii. 9x3 The 
Prince.. gently gan distraine Now him, now her, betweene 
his friendly armes. 

tb. To confine, bind, restrain. Obs. 
c 237a Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. vi. 49 (Camb. MS.) A man 
..which© jrat visyou* lusty* noiden destreyned withcheynes 
)>at nc mouen nat be vnbownden. c 2386 — Pars. T. p 195 
(Jure lord lhtsu crist ..after that he hadde be bytraysed of 
his disciple, and destreyned and bounde. 

t c. fig. To hold captive, or in constraint. Obs. 
^1340 Hampole Ptose Tr. 1 8 N cuer-he-lattere in )>U manor 
felynge a saule may be dixtreynede by vayne gloryc. c 2374 
Chaucer Trvyluz 1. 355 0)>cre besyc nedc* hym destrayned. 

1 2 . Jig. To hold in its as disease, sickness, 
love ; to distress, oppress, afllict. Obs. 

In quot**. 1347, 1618 perhaps * to strain *. 

<*2374 Chaucfr Ttoylus 111. 1479(1528) No word forsorwe 
•<he answerede, So sore gan hi* partyng liere destreyne. 
1x430 L\dr. Com//. Bl. Knt. xx,And overmore distrayned 
witn sickness© Besule all this ho was full grevously. 1083 
Cakion Gold. Leg. 966 h/i The man of god., destrayned his 
body by soogrete trauaill of fastynges and wakynges that he 
languyssed in contynuel malady©, a 1547 Surrey in 
Tot tel/ s Misc, 14 Ragyng loue with extreme payne Most 
cruelty distrains my hart, a x6t$ Raleigh Rem. (1644) xai 
Distrained with the wringing fun of his dying flesh. 

1 8 . To control by force, restrain, subdue. Obs. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 4 


that 

t Diatra otions, a. Obs. [f. prec. : see 
-Tious.l Abounding in or fraught with distractions. 

1667 Waifrhousk Pire Loud. 104 In the time of the 
Fires raging, and of the distraclious impetuosity. 1678 
CumvoRTH Intell. Syst. Tref. 10 Which, .would reader His 
providences to humane apprehensions, laborious and dis- 
tractious. 2692 Ray Creation (1714^ 51 The former [opinion] 
would render the Divine Law operose, solicitous and 
disiractious. 

Distraotive (distisc-ktiv), a. [f. L. Dpi. stem 
distract - (see Distract v.) 4 -ive.] Of distracting 
quality or tendency. 

2633 Bp. Hall Hat d Texts a 12, I will walke free from all 
feare* and distrnctive cares. i6 43 Min on Devon e 11. xii. 
(1851) 03 How hurtful! and distrnctive a is to the house, the 
Church and Commonwealth. 1837 Carlyi.k Pr. Rev. II. vi. 
\i. (1879) 248 Thou undefinabJc . . self-di&tractive, sclf- 
destructive I^egislative. 1855 — Misc ., Printenraub (1872) 
VII. 162 lohnnn Frederick .founding that imbroglio of 
little duketfontH. . detractive to the human mind. 

Ilcnce Distra otivelx rt(/v.,with distracting ten- 
dency or effect. 

2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. ii. (1872) 6 Maddest Waterloo- 
Ci ackers, exploding distinctively And destructively, whcrc- 
.soever the mystified passenger stands or sit*. 1837 — 
/r, Rrr\ HI. 1. iv. (1872) 19 Whether the Flag.. flapped 
soothingly or detractively. 

t Di»tr»ctly, adv. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Dis- 
tract a. + -ly J *» Distractedly. 

r 1450 tr. De /mitatione lit. Jiii, For^euo me. .as ofte tyme* 
as in my praier I kenke on eny o\>cr king* on k«* 

1 am wont to haue me J>ere ful distractly. 

+ Dirtra-cture. Obs. [f. L. distract - ppl. 
stem (see Distract v.) + -ure.] -.Distraction. 

x6aa R. Hawkins Poy.S.Sea (1847) 192 The victory of 
the emperour Charles the Fifth, against the Protestant 
prince* of Germanic, is imputed to their distracturc* arising 
from parity in command. 

t Distra'de, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 + Trade 
7 \] trans. To distribute by >*ay of trade. 

*6*3 Lisle rEfric on O. N. Test. To Rdr, 14 This 
creature [Camel), is the best and only meanes..to conuey 
through the dcseit*, the ‘tweet ware* of happy Arable, 
and *0 to dtstrade and retuile them among the Nations. 

t Bistra'ge. Obs. rare ~ \ [f. di- f Dis- 5 -f 
It, st rage $ L, st rages overthrow, slaughter, carnage.] 
A defeat with much slaughter. 

c 1540 Order in Battayll B ij, After a dyatrage, the host© 
can not sodenely be apte to fyght : for wound* and mourn- 
yngs shal let them, 

fiifttrain (distrei'n^, v. Forms: 3-6 des- 
tpeyn(«, 4-d dea-, dlstrayno, diatreyno, (4 
-trene, 4-5 dyetpeyno, 5 -trayne, 6 -treine), 
5-8 distrain, 6-7 distraine, 6- distrain; Sc. 
4-7 des-, dys-, distren^e, -fringe. [ME. a. OF. 
destreindre } - aittdre * to straine, presse, wring, vexe 
extremely, straiten 1 (Cotgr.), pres, stem destreign -, 
pa. pj»le. deslrant\ distrignere , -stringers 

•to distraine, disticss, pinch, straiten’ (Florio) | 
L. distring- be to draw asunder, stretch out, detain, 
occupy, f. df - 9 Drs- 1 -f stringfrt to squeeze, draw 
tight. In raed.L. and Romanic, the prefix lost its 
sundering force, being prob. confounded with de 
and dis t ring be became merely intensive of strin- 
gbe, as in mod.lt.] 


he can no}t distrejne 
( ounsayle II ij, Howe 
hath© aistrayned all the power ofthe devyll. 

1 4 . To constrain, force, or compel (a person to 
do something). Obs. (Hence the legal sense 7.) 
c x 374 Chaucer Troylus v, 596 Distreyne here herte as 
j faMe to retorne. A* b ow myn to longcn here to »e, 

, *375 Bakuour Bruce xii 338 Their gret vaward alsua We* 
(hstren^eit the bnk till ta. f2386 Chauckr Pars. T. P 35 
1 Penitence debtreyneth a man to acccpte benygnely euery 
1 pcyne..cniovncd. c 1400 tr. Secret a Sti rct. } Gov, Lordsh. 
(K. E. T. S ) 6e Who dcslreyns |>c to swcrc ofte t 
f 5 . To btrain out, express ; to extract by press- 
ing or straining. (In quot. 1563, intr. for refi.) 

C1400 tr. Secnla Secret Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S) 85 
Hi* propci te y% to make Ktalworthe he stomak, & destreyne 
& purge he euyi and rotyn humours )>at er in he stomak. 
2563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 1x7 The gryefe so sore, doth 
jiiowe in cucry parte, Dcstraynyng through the venomed 
vames doth so torment the Hart. 2634 Sir T. Herbf.k 1 
Trav. 1 50 Coffa or Coho, a drinke . . blackc, thick© and bitter ; 
distrained fiom Berries of that quality. 

f 0. a. To pull or tear off. b. To rend or tear 
asunder. [After L. senses.] Obs. 

138a Wyclip Ezek. xvii. 22 Y 9hal take of the merew; of 
the hc©2 cetlre, and 1 shal puttc of the cop of hi* braunenis; 
the tendre 1 shal dUtreyne, [1388 streyne, Vulg. distringam). 
2590 Spknskr^ 11. xii. 82 '1'hat same net *o cunningly 
was wound, That neither guile nor force might it distraine. 

II. Law. [The earliest use iccorded, but etymo- 
logically a specific application of 4.] 

1 7 . trans. a. To constrain or force (a person) by 
the seizure and detention of a chattel or thing, to 
perform some obligation (as to pay money owed 
by him, to make satisfaction for some wrong done 
by him or by his beasts, or to perform some other 
act, e.g. to appear in court) ; to punish by such 
seizure and detention for the non-pcrformance of 
such obligation. (See Distress^. II.) Obs. exc. 
f/ist., or as included in o. 

c 2090 Bek el 758 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 128 Non ErchebUhopof 
Caunturburi nas ncuere i-*omoned *0, Ncro de*treynca of 
no king [v.r. of nothing]. [1*99 Britton t. xxvii [xxvt]. § x 
L« viscounte face deatreyndre les tie*pa*ours par lour aver* 
et par lour chateus.) 2424 Coldingham Papers 11841) 86 
Full power and autorite, .the same tenants and tenantdri* 
til diatreyn and hald, till all rerages and dettes . . be 
nssethid. 252a Act 4 //en. VZZZ % c. 1989 For none pay- 
ment thcrof todeitreyn the seid persones so beyngbehynde 
by their goodes and catallcs. 2568 Grafton Chron. 1 1. 249 
'1 o make sommons, and distreyne for lack© of appearaunce, 
all and every Tenant cf the sayd Abbot. 1672 r. Phillips 
Reg. Necess. 467 He refused to give leave., to distrein the 
Bishop of Sl Davids in Parliament time. 2805 Pollock Sc 
Maitland Hist. Eng. Law I. 335 After distraining the 
tenant by his chattels, the lord may obtain from his seig- 
norial tribunal a judgment authorizing him to distrain the 
tenant by his land. /bid. II. 574 Observe that [in the 
23th c. ], when words are correctly used, one does not distrain 
a thing ; one distraint a mm by {per a thing. 

b. with inf. or subord. clause , expietsing the 
purpose. 

c tapo Beketj 48 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 2*8 Seint thomas londes 
into is bond his men nome, A*e ft were for- to destreynen him 
bat he to his court come, c 2325 Shoreham 73 Destrayned 
be he scholde, Be rytte To do hyt 5yf that ne may. 1809 
Skene Reg. Maj. 97 He may be diatrenzied in his lands, to 
come to court, a 2806 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Lam 
(1636! oo Commanding him [the Sheriffs) to distraine them 
by their lands to appear at a certaineday. 1641 Art . agst. 
Sir H. Davenport in Rushw. Hist. Colt. ill. (269a) JL 335 
That he should distrain James Maleverer, EeaSto appear 
before the Barons of his Majesty’s said Court of Exchequer. 
2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng, 1. Ixx. (>739) >84 All such 
as ought to be Knights and are not, shall he distrained to 
undertake the weapons of Knighthood. 1787 Blackstone 
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DISTBAUGHTFUL. 


DISTRAIN. 

Comm. II. X35 The widow shell pay nothing for her 
fc* diet reined to marry afresh. 1895 
Pollock & Maitlaho HUi. Eng. L&w I. 334 The lords 
nandteet remedy is that of distraining his tenant to perform 
the services that are in arrear. 

C. In later usage: To levy a distress upon (a 
person), in order t>y the sale of the chattels to 
obtain satisfaction for a debt, particularly for 
arrears of rent (But the usual construction in this 
sense is to distrain upon : see 8 b.) 

1768*74 Tucker Z/. Nat, 1. ii. f 9 When Squire Peremp* 
lory distrained his tenant for rent perhaps he [etc J. 
173m /ffr/. Rochester 46 Who had been distrained for the ! 
repair of the head of the bridge. 1818 Cruise Digest fed. 1 
3) III. sot A peer of the realm could never be arrested for 
debt ; the law presuming that he had sufficient lands and : 
tenements in which he might be distrained. 

8. absoL or intr. To levy a distress. Const./or 1 
(a thing). Originally in order to compel the de- I 
faulter, by detention of the thing seized, to pay j 
money due or perform an obligation; but in later ! 
use including the power to obtain satisfaction by ! 
sale of the chattels. See Disteers sb. 3. 

C 13S0 in Eng. Gibts (1870) 36a $if eny bo bat nymeb rente 
ofeny tenement m fraunchysc of be Cttee, and his rente 
holleche be by*hynde, ojxsr naif ob«r more and he ne fynde 
for to dystreyne. 146) Bury Wills (Camden) 37 If my wil 
be nat devly executyd in eche part, they to haue pover to dis- 
treyne. 151a Fabyan WUl\x\Ckron. Pref. 9, 1 g eve full power 
over the said Church Wardeyns. .to disticyn within any of 
the foresaid lond* and tenement*, .and the distre* *0 taken 
to withold and kepe till the said annuy tie .. be fully contented 
and paled, igzs Act 4 Hen. VlII t c. 11 To distreyne for 
the same rentes in tho scid Manors. 105a in ricary's 
Anal, (i 888 )^A^p. iii. 153 It shalbc but full for any offyeer 
of the said Cytie to dystreine for the same (yearly rent]. 
1648 Milton Obscrv. Art. Peac e Wk*. 1738 I. 338 Any ! 
seven or more of them, in case of Refractories or Delin- 
quency, may distrain and imprison. 1764 Burn Poor 
Laws 351 Where power i* given lo distrain, it seemeth 
reasonable that power should be given to come at the goods. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. it. vii, 337 The landlord had of 
course a legal right to distrain for the rent. 

b. Const, upon, on a person or thing. (With 
indirect passive to be distrained upon. ) 

»6os Camdrn Pent. (J.>, 1 will not lend money to my | 
superiour, upon whom I cannot distrain for the debt. 2689 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1 . 31 1 He was diatreyned upon by 
Cornelius Kmpson, for Contrey Rates. x8xa Examiner 7 
Sept. 570/3 He was. threatened, .to be distrained on for the 
assessment and surcharge. x86z Pearson Early Mid. 
Ages Eng. x\x iv.(L.), He or hi* heirs might distrain on them 
ifthis were neglected. 1891 Punch 25 Apr. 195/3 The total 
failure of my last attempt to distrain on the stock of a neigh- 
bouring farmer. 

fig. a 1658 Cleveland Gen, Poems, <$**-. (1677) 2 The 
Airy Freebooter distrains First on the Violet of her Veins, 
Whose Tincture could it be more pure, His ravenous kiss 
had made it blewer. <*2678 Marvell (J*)* Blood, his rent 
to have regain'd Upon the British diadem distrain'd. 

9 . trans. To seize (chattels, etc.) by way of dis- 
tress ; to levy a distress upon, arch . 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11 xxvil. (16381 112 A pound., 
to put in beasts that bee distrained. 1593 Shahs. Rich, //, 
it. lil 131 My Fathers goods are all distray nd, and sold. 1672 
F. Phillips Reg, Necess. 490 The Laws or reasonable Cus- 
toms of England will not permit a Horse to be destrained 
when a Man or Woman is riding upon him. a 2723 Ellwood 
Autobiog. (2724)66 If you have no Money, you haven good 
Horse under you ; and we can Distrain him for the Charge. 
2765 Blackstonr Comm . I, 356 All process whereby the 
person of any embassador, .may be arrested, or hi* goods 
distrained or seised, shall be utterly null and void. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex. 286 All chattel* and personal effect*, 
found upon the premises, may be distrained, whether they 
belong to the tenant or to a stranger, 
f 10 . Extensions or loose uses of the legal senses, 
a. To deprive (a person) of (something). Obs. 

Palsgr. 532/1, I diatrayne a per*one of his lybertye, 
or plucke some thynge from hytn that belongcth him. 

+b. To seize, confiscate, annex. Obs. j 

254s Shaks. 1 Hen. VI. 1. iii. 61 Here’* Beauford, that 
regoids nor God nor King, Hath here di*trayn’d the Tower 
to his vse. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xi. 633, 1 then went his 
Cattle to destrain, And take amends for those he took of 
mine. *717 A. Hamilton New Aec. E. Ind. I, viil 86 They 
first built a Sconce, .both to secure themselves from sudden 
Attack* or Surprize, as well os to hold what they might dis* 
train from the poor Peasants. 

Hence Distrai ned ppl. a . ; Distrai ning vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a . 

ci 380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. 111.303 Stelyng of chartm, and 
distreynyng of jonge ciris. > 1530-1 Act aa Hen. VI If. c. 13 
If any such person.. distrained appere not at the day and 
place conteyned in suebe distress©, 1671-3 Marvell Reh. 
Tramp. 1, 344 They reckon there would be little got by 
dUtratmng. 1887 Spectator 4 June 760/x To give instant 
warning of the approach of the distraining parties. 1895 Daily 
News 2$ Jan. 5/3 The Judge.. has been saying some severe 
things on the subject e* distraining bailiffs. 

+ DUtrai'n, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . ^Distraint. 

c 1450 Eng, Mite. (Surtees) 59 Ho dUtreyn y t is mode w* 
tny* sayd Burgage. 

2 . Restraint, control. 

a 153s Latimer Serm. A Pent. (1845) 3*9 The kings high- 
ness. did decree that all admitted 01 universities should 
preach throughout 611 his realm as long; os they preached 
well, without distrain of any man. 1598 Tlokio, Distretta , 
a destraine, a trouble, an inconvenience. 

Di*traiiuri>l6 (distrJim&b’l), a. fa. AF. des- 
treynabUOY. destreign* dtstraignam , f, stem of 
prec. vb. : see -able.] 


1 . Liable or subject to distraint ; liable to be dis- 
trained or distrained upon : a. of a person. 

[109s Britton i. tifi). § 7 Si troeffe deut pfeges suffi&Auntr 
et destraynables al viscounte del pay*.] 1865 Nichols 
Britton II. 342 It is sufficient to make the summons in the 
fee where he I* distraiuable, 

b. of chattels. 

>588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xvl 60 His (the King’*] 
goodcs and cattels are under no tribute, toll, or custome, 
nor otherwise distreignAble. Tertnes de la Ley *94 

Else they [beast*] be not distreinable for rent or *crvicc. 

Blackstose Comm. Ill, 7 Instead therefore of men- 
tioning what things are distrainablc, it will be easier to 
recount those which are not so. 2889 Law Times LXXX 1 1 . 
333/3 There were other distrainabte good* in the house 
available to satisfy the claim for rent. 

2 . Capable of being distrained for, or recovered 
by distress. 

1791 G. Washington Let. Writ. 1891 XII 76 All the rents 
become due on or before the first day of January in every 
year, and distrainable at the exphation of a certain nutnbei 
of days thereafter. 189$ Times 17 Jan. 14, 4 Subject to di\- 
trainable rent. 

t Difctefti’lUUit. Obs. [a. AF. destroy naunt 
*= OF. desircirnantt pr. pple. of dost ret nd re to 
Distrain.] -Distrainer. 

[109a Britton 1. xxviil [xxvii). $ 17 Devers les chief* 
seignurs dcstreynauntz.) 1^53 Act 7 Edw. VI. c. 1 § 11 
The Kings Debt* and Duties beinjj; first paid, and the 
DUtrainant answered of reasonable Costs. 

Distrainee (dl*tra*.nr). [f. Distrain v. + -be.] 
One who is distiained. 

187^ Maine Htst. hut. ix. 3 72 He appeared virtually a* 
a plaintiff like the distrainee in our Action of Replevin. 

Dietrainer (distr*- 1 noj). [f. as picc. + -er *.] 
One who distrains ; — Distrainor. 

1607 Cowell Jnterpr. *,v. Distresses , The effect . . is. to 
driue the party distrained to replevie the distresse, ana bo 
to take his action of trespass© against the distrainer. 1736 
in Jacob Law Diet . (ed. 3'. 1863 Mks. C, Clarke Shaks. 

Char. xiv. 363 1 hou migntst have become a distrainer for 
rent, or a surcharger of taxes. 2880 Muir mead Gain a 
Digest 535 The distrainer had to use certain words of style. 
2893 Law Times XCIV. 600/3 A sheriff’s officer may break 
open outhouses, though a distrainer may not. 

Distrainment. [f. as prec. + -ment.J The 
action or fact of distraining; distraint. 

1756 T. Amory 7 - B nuclei 1835) (. 47 As 1 was ever liablu 
to distrainment, 1 took my leave. 288a Wkkden Soc. Law 
Labor 151 Many families have been ruined by this distrain* 
ment. 18 86 Pall Mall G. 34 Apr. 4/1 The only means of 
enforcing rent is by ejectment, os seizure* and distrainments 
cannot be carried out in the district. 

Distrainor (cHstr^n^j). [f. Dihtrajn v. y 
after AF. destreinor (Ycar-bks. Edw. II).] One 
who distrains or levies a distress: a more tech- 


nical form than distrainer , and correlative to dis* 
trainee. 

2767 Blackstone Comm. II 453 If a landlord distrain* 
goods for rent, or a parish officer for taxes, these for a time 
arc only a pledge in the hands of the distrainors. 2875 
Poste Gains iv. §29 In all these case* the distreinor used 
a set form of word*. *873 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 263 '1 he 
impounded beasts, when the pound was uncovered, had to 
be fed by the owner ami not by the distrainor. 

Distraint (distiF'*nt). [f. Distrain v perh. 
after OF. destrainte (13-1 6th c. in Godcf.\ des- 
trainctc 1 a restraint of libertic * (Cotgr.), fcm. sb. 
from pa. pple. : cf. Constraint ] Tnc action of 
distraining (in the legal sense) ; » Dirtrbss sb. 3. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1833 Ht. Martinrau Loom <v 
~ uldDc a < 


Lugger 1. vii. 215 There would 


i distraint for penalties. 


2869 'Daily News 25 Aug., The bailiff* shortly afterward* 
tne house, and. made a distraint which almost 


entered 
stripped it of furniture. 


1874 Green Short Hist, viii, 1 10. 


571 Payment of taxes.. was enforced by distraint 
Maine Hist. Inst , ix. 362 The distraint of catuv iur 
damages still retains a variety of archaic features. 

b. Distraint of knighthood', compulsion to accept 
knighthood (in consequence of tenure of a knight’s 
fee, or an estate worth £20 a year). (vSce Distrain 
v. 7 b, quot. 1647.) 

1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 281 Tha distraint of 
knighthood was.. a link between the two branches of the 
national force. 

t Distrai-fc, sb. Obs. [later form of destrait , 
Dertrayt, OF. destreitf raod.F. ddtroit:~ L. 
district-urn .] a. A narrow passage (of land or 
water) ; an isthmus or strait ; b. a strait or diffi- 
cult situation ; o. a district 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. vi, (The winds! remysed 
us in to the cruel dystraytis of Eolus. c 1477 — Jason 43 b, 
1 had leuer to receyue and passe the distrait of dethe. is6a 
T. Shuts Combine's Turk, Wars 7 b. If thi* distraite of y* 
land were cut through, Peloponesso snold be an isle. 

Distrai*t f <*• [a. F. distrait (in 16th c. also dis- 
traict ), pa. pple. of distrain to Distract. The form 
distrat appears to connect tbit with Distract.] 

1 1 . Distracted iii mind ; excessively perplexed or 
troubled. Obs. 

c 1374 Ch al cer Boeth. 111. pr. viiL 80 pou shalt ben *0 destrat 
by aspre binge* bat |>ou *halt forgone sykemease. 1440 
J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1818) 17 The other ladyes. . 
cryyng and wepyng, all distraite made a pilous and 
lamentable noyse. craao tr. Dt Imitations 11. i, So 
muche is a man lette and distraite, os \hnget are drawen to 
him. 

2 . Having the attention distracted from what i* 
present ; absent-minded, [from mod.F., and Ubtially 


treated at an alien word (dratr#*, distr/ 1 *) with F. 
fem. dt straits (distrft, di»tr/i-t) l 
Ji7«t Budgell Sped. No. 77 F 1 One of those Sort of 
! Men who are very often absent in Conversation, and what 
j the French call a rtveur and a distrait ) 1748 Cm cst tar. 

1 Lett. 1 1774) I. cxxxiii. «•*, I took care never to be absent or 
1 dtstmit, 177* Mae. E. Griffith Lady Par/on I He. . 

> sometime* appears gloomy and distrait. <788 iVat/oB 
iana xlii. si Oh. Madam (exclaimed the distrait pic- 
late), he had suen a brimstone of a wife 1 1804 Byron 

Juan xvi. xxx, So much distrait was he. 1849 Thackeray 
Pendennts xxvii. She was very distraite. 1857 Kikg»lfv 
Two V. . 4 go xxvi. She . . tried to make her talk ; but 
she was distrait , reserved. 1883 E. Incersoll in tlar/eVs 
1 Mag. Frlx 431/3 Thi* knowledge, .kept her distrait . 

+ 8. ns pa. pple. Torn to pieces, divided. Obs. 
2479 E. It C/oas. in Spensers She/ A, Cat. June 95 AU 
Italy was distraict into. . Faction*. 

t Diatramina’tion. Obs . rare . [f. di-, Dia- 4 
+ L. strdmen {s(nimin-) anything strewn, straw: 
see -AT10N.] Unthatching, stripping of thatch. 

2654 Gaytom Pleas. Notes 111. x. 141 Two Ancient Reverend 
Men had almost di«thnich'd their Face*, and could neither 
of them *uc for dtstrsmiuations. 

Distrammel (disttge’mcl), v. rare. fDls-6.] 
trans. To rid of trammels ; to tin trammel. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1 . 105 The native soul, 
dhlrammeUed of dim earth, Doth Know herself immortal, 
and sits light Upon her temporal perch. 

Distraught (di*tr6 l), ppl. a. anh. Alto 4-7 
des*, 5 dys-, 6 dlstragbto, 7 diatrought, 
[modification of Dihtract ppl . a. t I- distrad-us. 

Not of ordinary phonetic origin, but due app. to asxocia- 
tion with other pa. pple*. in ght, a* caught t taught , bought , 
bivughtf sought, thought % wi ought. Pern more immediately 
influenced by straught , pa. pple. of Strr 7 CH ; as the latter 
hud also the form streight , ittaight % it may be that dn 
fraught ^ distreight = Distrait.) 

1 . Mentally disti acted, by being drawn or diiven 
in diverse directions or 1»v conflicting emotions; 
deeply agitated or troubled ; ^ Diktii actfh 4. 

2303 Gower Con/. 1 . 218 Wherof hi* herte is so distraught. 
1 bui. 279 Many a good felawe Hath be destraught by soJem 
chaunce. c 2492 t hast, Goddes Chytd. xxvii. 79 Some ben 
so ferforth distraught. .that whan they come ayen to hem- 
self it is clone fro her mynde w here they left. 1502 Srr nrkp 
A ' nines 0/ Time 578, I in minde remained ..Distraught 
twixt fcare and pities. 2608-12 Bf. Ham. Medit . Vowei 

I. 192 The worldling Mancie* ama/ed and distrauglit with 
the cvill. t6xo G. r letchhr Christ's Tri. (163a) 44 With 
present fear, and future grief distraught 2848 Lytton 
Harold 1. fi, Her mind is somewhat distraught with her 
misfortune*. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 17 , 1 lay awake 
Distraught with warring thoughts. 

2 . Driven to madness; mentally deranged ; crazy: 
Distracted 5. 

159s Shak*. Pom. f Jut. tv. iii. 49. 1594 — Rich. HI , 

lit. v. a And then againc begin, and stop agatue, As if thou 
were distraught, and mud with terror. 1598 Slow Sum\ 
(i8u») 167 f 2 One house, wherein sometime were distraught 
and lunatic people. 165a Gaule Magas/nun 90 Fool*, 
madmen, melancholy, fanatic. distraught. i8a8 Scot t /'. At. 
Perth xix, ‘Are ye distraught, lassie?’ shouted Dorothy. 
2686 Hall Caink Son of Hagar 111 v, Hugh Rit»on rushtd 
here and there like a man distraught. 

+ b. Const, of in (wits, senses, etc.). Obs. (In 
senses 1 and 2.) 

XU& A urelio *f I sab. (i6o8> F, FolkesdiMrughteofwisdome. 
258* T. Watxon Venturis 0/ Lone Ixxxix. iArb.) 125 Loue 
i* distraught of witte, and hath no end. 2651 H. Cogan tr 
Pinto's Trav. viii. 23 Like a man distraugnt of hi* wit* 
I cast myself at the feet of the Elephant 1657 Howell 

J. ondinop. 66 In this place [Bethlcm] people that be dis- 
traught in their wits. 

t S. lit. Pulled asunder, drawn in different direc- 
tions. (Spenserian use.) Obs. 

1596 Sfknser P. Q. iv. vii. 31 (An arrow] in his nape arriv- 
ing, through it thrild Hi* greedy throte, therewith Jn two 
distraught. ( Ibid. v. v. 3 A Camis. ,'i rayled with ribband* 
diversly distraught 1604 R. Cawdhey table Alfh. % 
Distraught, drawno into dtuer* parts. 164a H. More bong 
0/ Soul 11. it. 11. x. By distrought distension. 

4 . As pa. pple. of Dihtract, or Distraught v . 
1581 Pettik it u ossa's Civ. Cottv. 1. ( 1586) 40 b, (They] have 
bene distraught of their right understanding. *6*5 K. 1 >oni. 
tr. Barclay's Argent’s ii.xxi. 139 What fury . hath distraught 
you of your wit»? 2816 Southey l ay of Laureate Epil. j 
Have fanatic dream* distraught hi* sense? 

t Distrau ght, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] -> Dis- 
traction. 

1610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all 31 'I hey wil bring you 
out of the way, through distraught and fcare. 

t Difttrau’ght, v. Obs. [Improperly used as 
a variant of Distract v. t on the analogy of dis - 
| fraught and distract ppl. adjs.] « Distract v. 
i *579 G. Harvey Ldter-bk. (Camden) 59 There never 
[ happen id any on thinge..that did ever disorder and dis- 
train© the power of my mynde so mutchc. 2593 Nabiik 
j Christ's T. (1623) 44 The zeale of thee distrauchteth me. 

t Diftr&U'gnted, ppl. a Obs. [Altered from 
Distracted > see preej ® Dihtractbd. 

im R. H. tr. Lauateruf Ghostee (1596) 10 In those men. 
which be . . di*traughted of their witte*. 2096 Spenser 
Hymn Heasvenly Beauty 24 That immortal! beau tie . . 
Which in my weake dUtraughtcd mynd 1 see. *603 
{ Knoilm Hist. Turks (2622) 41 HU base determination 
' . . all wondering at, a* proceeding from a dUtraughtcd 
| minde. 

! t Diatraxrghtfal, a. Obs. rare. [«« prcc] 

! By-form of Di»tractfcl. 

1504 2nd Rep . Famine in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) 111 . 
318I11 a dUtraughtful fury. 
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f Diltnu'lKtniii. Ohs. >art, [f. Distraught 
a. + -near] Distraotedness, distraction. 

1576 N kwtom Lent Hies Complex. (1633) 30 Hence pro* 
ceeaeth. .roving dotage, and distraughtnesee of right wits. 

1 9 istnu*ffhtl!M» Ohs. rare- 1 . [See Dw- 
trauohted.] By -form of DutracturEi distrac- 
tion. 

1594 3 Htl Rep. Faust hs in Thoms Prose Font. (1858) lit. 
3i7which were witnesses of his distraughture. 
t Difttre&Hl, v. poetic. Ohs. iare. [f. <//-, 
1 )is- I + Stkeam v.] tntr. To flow away in a stream; 
to stream down or away. Hence Diatrea'raing 
///. a. 

1630 Brathwait Eng . Gentlem. (1641) 2 j6 Let the dole* 
full remembrance thereof produce torrent* of teares from 
your dUtreaming eyes, c 1730 Shenstonk Elegies xv. 4 A 
swelling tear dtstream'd from ev’ry eye. IbUi. xix. 71 O'er 
that virtuous blush distreams a tear, 
t Distrea sura, v. Obs. ran. [Pin- 7 a.] 
I ratts. To despoil of a treasure. 

1640 Ouari £* Emhirid. tv. xxi, DLtreasurc him of his 
ill got Wealth. 

t Diltree*, v. Obs. nonce-uni. [Du- 7 a.] 
trans. To deprive or strip of trees. 

a 1638 Manx Disc. Josh. xxiv. 26 Wks. (167a) 1. 68 Of 
some of the Proscnchas they cut down the Trees . . Mark 
here. They dis-tree'd the Proseucha’a. 

Distreine, obs. forms of Dtatrain. 

+ Di§tre*mpe, v. Ohs. rare- 0 . To distemper, 
c 153a Dewks Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. (185a) 941 To dis- 
trempe. dest remit r. 

Dllfreil (distxe*s), sh. Forms : 3-6 destresse, 
4-7 distresse, (4 destree, 4-7 distres, 5 dis- 
tryss(e, 5 6 dystresse, 6 dystres), 7- distress. 

[ ME. a. OF. destrece , -st reset, -stress *'.— late pop. 
.. 0 district! a, f. district. us , pa. pplc. of distringlre 
to Distrain (like angustia from angustus ) ; dis- 
tress is the fact of distraining or condition of being 
distrained, in the various senses of the vb.] 

I. + 1 . The action or fact of straining or pressing 
tightly, strain, stress, pressure ; fig. pressure em- 
ployed to produce action, constraint, compulsion ; 
less usually, pressure applied to prevent action, 
restraint. Obs . cxc. in dial, (in which the primary 
sense is still used.) 

it.. Cursor M. 28360 (Cott.) And i, prest, funden vte 
of distress*, In dedly sin has sungen mess*. 41384 Chau* 
c kr It. Fame 111. 4Q7 This Eolus with hard* grace hclde 
the wymlra in distress* And gan hem vnder him to press*. 
a <400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 361 He shewed wi^oute dys- 
iresse, wei^er he l>* of fraunchyse o^er ne be, and be of 
towne. c 14*0 Pal lad. on Husk iv. 79 Swathe a tender 
vyne in bondes soft* : Ffor bond* to nardde wol holde it 
in distress*, c 14*0 Chester El. (Shaks. Soc.) II. o God 
I take to wittnes That I doe this by destresse. 1481 Cax* 
ion Myrr, u. xxii. 114 Theayer that is shette fast within, 
the whicbe is enclosed in grete distress*, tno Spenskr 
F. Q. 1. i. 3a In wastfull wilderness* . . by which no living 
wight May eucr pass, but thorough great distress*. (1876 
Surrey Provincialisms. Distress , strain: e.g. * Slacken 
they there ropes before you go, and then there won't be no 
distress on the (rick*)cloth \ 1879 Miss Jackson Shro/sh. 

Word-bk., Distress , strain} stress; application of force. 

* Theer wunna be no distress on that thcer ‘edge tin (*till] 
after arvest.’J 

t b. The ovcrpowei ing pressure of some adverse 
force, ns anger, hunger, bad weather; stress (of 
weather, etc h Obs. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt, 187 By destresse of angre he took 
a staff* for to smyte the messager. i486 Bk . St. Albans 
Cj b, In grete destresse of hungre. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

1 I. 87 Driven by distress* of weather about the partes of 
Austria. 1388 Gkkknk Pamiosto (1607) 41, I was sayling, 
and hy distress* of weather, I was driuen into these coasts. 
*793 Smeaton Edystone L. Contents 10, Driven westward, 
by distress of weather. Ibid. 12 Without any distress of 
weather, the Buss got loose. 

2 . The sore pressure or strain of adversity, trou- 
ble, sickness, pain, or sorrow ; anguish or Affliction 
affecting the body, spirit, or community. 

ia97 H. Glouc. (1724) 460 pe kyna, pat so defended 
hym, as in such destresse. c 1330 R. JBrunnk Chron. 
trace (Rolls) 347a pan were V*ybo)>c in hard destres. 
c *s8« Chaucer L. G. IV. 664 Cleopatra , To egipt is sche 
fle d lor dred & for destresse. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4997 Peyne 
and Distress©, Syknesse and Ire, and Malencoly . . Ben of 
hir paleys senatours. 1413 Pitgr, .Soule (Caxton 1483) i\. 
xx. 63 Ye knoweth my comforteles dystressc. 1600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. it. vii. 90 Art thou thus boldcn’d man by thy 
distres I t6n Bible 1 Kings L 99 As the Lord liueth, that 
hath redeemed my soule out of all distress*, a 16 <6 Br. 
Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 9 Being in great distress of Con- 
science* .•<*7 Milton P. L. xii. 613 With sorrow and 
hearts distress Wearied I fell asleep. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. viil. 697 The Company's finances, 
always in distress. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 
II. 11. iii. 959 This event .. filled him with the utmost 
distress and despondency. 1867 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 
373 There is great distress here among the poor. 

b. with a and pi. A sore trouble, a misfortune 
or calamity that presses hardly ; esp. in pi, straits, 
distressing or strained circumstances. 

. 1348 Covrrdalk, etc. Erasm, Par.. Rom. viil (R.),That 
in all our distresses we may boldly speake vnto God. 
1388 (tit(e\ Copie of a Letter sent out of England to Don 
Hernardin Mend ora . . Whereunto are adioyned certain* late 
Advertisements, concerning the losses and distresses hap- 
pened to the Spanish Navie. 1603 Shaks. Mach. iv. HI 188. 
1699 B. Harris FarivaPs Iron Age 985 So many storms, 


that both men, and horses felt excessive distresses. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 53 His distresses made him stoop so 
low as to be an Abcdanan. 1783 Burke Sp. on E. Mia 
Bill Wks. IV. 129 Want of feeling for the distresses of 
mankind. 184a T ennyson Dora 47 Then distresses came 
on him. 

O. Maul. * A term used when a ship requires im- 
mediate assistance from unlooked-for damage or 
danger* (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

1659 D. Fell Impr. Sea sot Firing of Guns, which is 
commonly a signal of that snips distress that nrea. 1697 
Damnkr Voy. I. 394 Any Ship in distress may be refreshed 
and recruited here, 17*6 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 320, 1 returned to our ships again, and made signals 
Of distress. 1743 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy, 136 They 
fired four Guns as Signals of Distress. 1839 Longt. Wreck 
of II esp. xi, Some snip in distress, that cannot live In such 
an angry sea ! 

d. * Distressed * or exhausted condition uuder 
extreme physical strain. (AlsoyfgO 
1861 A. Trollofe La Beata I. 162 (Hoppe) The lady 
arrives at the top [of the stairs) with very visible signs of 
‘distress ’ in wind and limb, 1887 H. D. Traill in Mactn. 
Mag. July 177/1 Their patience, which is already showing 
manifest signs of distress, will be completely 1 pumped ' before 
long. 

II. Law. 

3 . The action of distraining; the legal seizure 
and detention of a chattel, originally for the pur- 
pose of thereby constraining the owner to pay 
money owed by him or to make satisfaction for 
some wrong done by him, or to do some other act 
(e.g. to appear in court) ; according to later prac- 
tice, in order that out of the proceeds of its sale 
(if not redeemed within a fixed period) satisfaction 
may be obtained of some debt or claim, now, 
especially, for rent unpaid. 

c 1990 Beket 761 in S. Eng. Leg, 1 . 128 On me nast )>u power 
uonswych destresse for-to do. 4*1330 R. BrUNNkCA>V«.(i8io) 
186 And neuer borgh no destresse suld clayme her of no right. 
1343 tr. Act 51 lien. 111. (1266) De Destrictione Scactarii 
(Berthclct), And if he brynge the tayle of any shyriffe or 
baylyffe, of payment made to them of the thyng demnunded 
.. then the distresse shal sease. 1(13 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 135 Distresse is a taking of chattels, found upon the 
same Inna for satisfaction ofarerages. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World in. (1634) 113 The Phocians not meaning so lo lose 
their Rent, made a distresse by strong hand. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. 111 . 6 A distress, .the taking of a personal 
chattel out of the possession of the wrongdoer into the 
custody of the party injured, to procure a satisfaction for 
the wrong committed. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 46 The 
squire . . took the earliest opportunity of seizing on his 
remaining property in the mode of a distress Tor rent. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 111 . 299 A right to enter on the 
lands, to seize tne cattle and other personal chattels found 
there, and to sell them for payment of the rent; which is 
called a distress. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bos v. 1 put in a good 
many distresses in my time (continued Mr. Bung). 1875 
Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 250 The branch of the law which we 
now call the Law of Distress. 

b. Double , Grand, Finite, Infinite , Personal \ 
Real Distress : see quots. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 125 Distresse .. is divided first 
into finite and infinite, finite is that which is limited by Law, 
how often it shall bee made to bring the party to tryall of 
the action, as once or twice. Distresse infinite is without 
limitation untill the party comes, as against a Jurie that 
refuseth to appear* upon certificate of assise. 1670 Blount 
Law Diet., Distress Personal is made by distreimng a Mans 
movable Goods . . Distress Real is made upon immovable 
Goods .. A Grand Distress is that which is made of all 
the Goods and Chattels that the party hath within the 
Couniy. 1768 Black stone Comm. III. 931 A distress., 
that has no bounds with regard to it's quantity, and may 
be repeated from time to time, until the stubbornness of 
the party is conquered, is called a distress ignite. x86i 
W, Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. Double Distress, Where 
arrestments have been used by two or more creditors, in 
order to attach the funds of their debtor in the hands of 
a third party, such arrestments constitute what is called 
double distress. 

to. The right or power of distraining, the 
seigniory of a district. Obs. rare. 

[1999 Britton vi. iv. § 12 Si celi gairaunt ne soit mte en 
la destresce le viscounte de cel pays. tr. If the warrant is 
not situated within the distress ( — district) of the sherilT of 
that country ] 4 tx 6$8 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. 
(1687) 459 The other Growtnolls of the Neighbourhood, 
subject to the Distress, or Seigniory of Saint Albans. 

4 . The chattel or chattels seized by this process. 
[199a Britton i. xxviii. f 2 Pur qe bestes et autres des* 
t resets ne soint mie trop loungement detcnucs enparkez.] 
141 x E. R. Wills (1882) 20 T'akynge a distresse in defawte 
or payment. 151a Act 4 Hen. Vie I , c. ix If .. no distresse 
sufficient there can be founde. 1968 Grafton Chron, 11 . 
ia8 It was agreed .. that the distresses taken for the same 
should be restored, and if any were perished by kepiog, 
then the Abbot to make them good. 1841 Termes de la 
Ley >24 Distresse is the thing which is taken and distrained 
upon any land for rent behinde, or other duty, or for hurt 
done. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 2109 Neither the 
Beasts nor any other Distress, .shall be sold, .within fifteen 
days. 1886 K human & Lyon Law Landlord \ T. (ed. 3) 
238 The Landlord acquires no property in the distress, and 
tt is an abuse of his power if he use the distress, except In 
the case of milch cows, which may be milked, 
t b. Old Law of Scott. \ see quota. Obs. 

1496 Sc, Acts Jos. If, c. 0 Item of met stalls.. of y* 
qunuke yai haif use to tak y* distress for the continuacione 
of y* fare The quhiik distresses air to be deliueryt agane at 
the court of y» ikyr gif y> person* has done na detail nor 
dlstrubling fn y* fayr. 17x0 S um m ar y View of Feudal 
Law s. v., Distresses were pledges taken by the Sheriff 


from those who came to Fairs for their good behaviour; 
which at the end of the Fair or Mercat were delivered 
back, if no harm was done. 

III. 5. attrib. and Comb., as distro 8 *-gun, 
•rooket, signals of a ship in distress; distress* 
sale, a sale of distrained goods; distress-warrant, 
a warrant authorizing a distress. 

xSti Joanna Baillie Poems xoo The drear distress-aun 
moaning. x8a6 Sydney Smith Memoir (1835) II. 279 We 
hear nothing here but of distress bazaars and the high price 
of hay. x868 Lowell Drpden Pr. Wks. 1890^ ill. 139 
Distress-rockets sent up at intervals from a shin just about 
to founder. Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 10 ft ’Hits meeting 

desires to call public attention to the exaction of extra* 
ordinary tithes bv the distress sale effected this day. s888 
Union Signal (Chicago) 3 Apr., ‘1 he number of distress 
and dispoases&ory warrants issued. >891 Pall Mall G . 
13 Oct. 4/3 The boat was launched one hour after the 
vessel showed distress flares. 

DistrtM (distre-s), v. Pa. /. and pa. pplt. 
distressed ; also distrest. [a. AF. destresse- r 
(Statutes of Edw. Ill) « OF. destresser , orig. des- 
trecier .—Wte L. districtidre, f. district-us : see 
prec. (See also senses 5 and 6 .)] 

1. trans. To subject to severe strain or pressure 
(physical, financial, or other) ; to put to sore straits, 
to embarrass ; now esp. to afflict or exhaust, as 
painful exertion which puts a severe strain upon 
the physical powers. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 880 pay probled & prong & )>rwe 
vtm>e his erez, & disiresed hym wonder strayt with strenk)>e 
in the prece. 1483 Cath. Angl. 102/1 To Distresse; vbi 
to Stress* (To Stresse, distringere]. 1930 Palscil 522/9, 
1 distresse, I put a thynge to an utter prole to try* whether 
it wyll holde, or endure, or not , ,/e destraigns. 1970 Lrvins 
Manip. 85 To Distresse. d is t r ether e. 1978 T. Proctor Gorg. 
Gallery, Pvramus A* Thtsbie , Distrest with woodlike rage, 
the words he out abrade. x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
30 Seeing his souldtors distressed for watcij he commanded 
them to lande and refresh themselves, xeis Bible 2 Cor. 
iv. 8 Wee are troubled on euery side, yet not distressed 
(1881 R. V. straitened]. x66x Boylr Spring 0/ Air it. iii. 
(1682) 38 Being sufficiently distressed by Avocations of 
several sorts. 17x4 Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. X755 II. 

I. 209 (The ministry) have been frequently deserted or dis- 
tressed upon the most pressing occasions. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist, Eng. III. 228 The. .servants of the crown, .distressed 
their private fortunes to gratify their sovereign. 1791 1 G. 
Gambado/ Ann. Horsem . xii. (1809) xit But Looby [race- 
horse) being distrest by the severity of this, and the first 
heat, was forc’d to submit to his adversary, .by half a neck. 
s8«9 Mrs. Sherwood Old Times 1, (Houlston Tracts I. 
Na 24. xo) Does he not often distress himself in order to 
pay a good round sum to have him properly instructed ? 
s668 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 339 The railway journeys 
distress me greatly. x886 Times 3 Apr. 7/a Several of the 
oarsmen were fearfully distressed. 

b. transf. and fig. 

17*1 Pbrry Daggenh. Breach 7 SulUge . . carry’d out 
without the Mouth of the Thames . . there subsides . . and 
distresses, the Entrance into the Port. Ibid. 20 The.. 
Inconveniences which distress that Port. 1794 Godwin 
Cal. Williams 25 , 1 have seen.. too many pastoral ditties 
distressed in lack of a meaning. 

+ 2. a. To crush in battle, overwhelm, coerce, 
b. To harass or put to straits in war. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Favtes 0/ A. i. viil. 21 Men ynoughe for to 
dystresse both* hym and his grete oust. 1404 Fabyan 
Chron . iv. Ixxi. 50 [He] was purposed to haue frayed with 
the sayd Maximus, and to haue distressed hym. Ibid. v. 
Ixxix. 57 They than manfully issued out, a gaue to y* 
Frenschmcn harde batayll, but fortune was to theim fro- 
w&rde, so that they were distressyd. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

II. 1308 At the length the rebels were distressed, taken and 
executed. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 9f Commw. 245 The 
Duke of Savoy, .on the other side distressing Genoa with an 
Armie. a 1690 Usshbr Ahh.w. (2688) 250 But he passing the 
kiver, quickly distressed and routed them, xyoa Steele 
f oiler No. 29 F 3 Taking her as we do Towns and Castles, by 
distressing the Place. 1 1797 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. fnd. 
I. xii. 137 The Portuguese large Cannon from their Walls 
disturbed and distrest his Camp. 1796 Morse Amor. Gear. 
I. 290 Anson, with a squadron of ships .. distressed the 
Spanish settlements on the western shore of America. 

3. To constrain by force or infliction of suffering 
(to do a thing, into , out of something). 

a 1400-50 A le.xandtr 2782, 1 am depely distryssyd )m* 
dede for to wirke. 1797 A. Hamilton New Acc . JS. Ind. 
I. ii. 18 They could have easily distressed the Boats Crews 
out of the Woods. 1749 Young Nt, Th. 11. Pref. (17 87) 141 
Yet is it an error into which bad men may naturally be 
distressed. 1788 A. Hamilton Federalist (Webster 2828), 
Men who can neither be distressed nor won into a sacrifice 
of duty. 1899 W. Irving Granada I. vi. 53 Muley Aben 
Hassan . . attempted to distress it (the city] into terms, by 
turning the channel of the river which runs by its walls. 

4. To cause pain, suffering, agony, or anxiety to ; 
to afflict, vex, make miserable. Now chiefly reft. 
or passive i cf. Distressed ppl. a. 

1986 [see Distressed.) i6xt Bible s Sam. L ai I im 
distressed for thee, my brother Ions than, very pleasant 
hast thou beene vnto me. 164s J. Jackson True Bvang. 
T. i. 77 We must not vexe ourselves .. nor distresse ourselves 
with bootless* problem es. >941 Middleton Cicero II. ix. 
136 To . . take all measures of distressing him. 1800 Mrs. 
Hervey Mourtray Pam. III. 905 * Why . .said she, weep- 
ing..* why distress me thus?* 1884 Forres in Eng. Ill 
Mag. Jan. 935 The Emperor had asked where he was without 
a satisfactory answer, whereat honest Bazalne was sore dis- 
tressed. Mod. The tone of your letter greatly distresses me. 
Do not distress yourself about the child, he is safe. 

+«. To rob (of baggage, etc.) j to plunder. Cf. 

Ditbum, Dibtbi'ss. Obi. 
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[App. repr. OF. destronsser, perh. confounded with det- 
trouser m destresser.) 

H Caxton Sonnes qf Aymon iv. 116 All they.. that 
hare ooy vytaylles, they were dyntressed by theym [tous 
ceulx q* portotent viures eetotent dcstrouxsey). Ibid. He was 
. .dystressed of suche vytaylles as he hadde. 1546 Si. Papers 
Heft. Till, XI. 17 Our men distressed almost all their 
victualler ip6i Grafton Chron. H. 373 [Hel set upon 
tpem f and distressed them and their shippes and so brought 
them into dyverse Partes. 

6. To levy a distress upon, subject to a distress- 
warrant ; ■* Distrain v . 7. 

(Quot. 1440 may be in sense 1 : in the later quote, the vb. 
seems to be a deriv. of the sb.] 
c >4 4 0 Jacob's WtU iv. a8 Alle J>o laymen, hut., on y 
swych clerk arestyn, or dystressin, or enpnsoun wrongfully, 
xdop Skene Reg . Maj. 78 The distres (or gudes poynded) 
sail remalne in the possession of the complainer, vntll it be 
discussed, quhither he is lawftillie or vnlawfullie distressed. 
*707 J. Johnson C Ur gym. Vade M. 948 Quakers, who are 
liable to be distress'd. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 
14, I will not begin at this time of day to distress my 
tenants, because they are unfortunate, and cannot make 
regular payments, sSas Blackw. Mag. 703 His generous 
chief distresses him to the very blankets on his bed. 

absoi. 1811 Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 596 He.. replied that 
the landlord might distress for the rent. 

Hence D litre *eaing vbl. sb. 

1599 MinsheU, A distressing, aprietamiento. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (16&) 98 He put to sea a huge fleet.. for the 
distressing of the sea towns. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple hi. 
111. xix, So when a tyrant raves, Tiis subjects pressing, His 
gaining is their losse, his treasure their distressing. 

Diltreilfd (distre'st, /<?*/. -e*sed), ppl. a. Also 
6-p distreat. [f. prec. + -K0 1 .] Afflicted with 
pain or trouble ; sorely troubled ; in sore straits, 

1806 B. Younq Guano's Civ. Conv. iv. 319 Bitter teares, 
which copiouslie . . fell from my distressed eies. 1597 H o ok h k 
Reel. Pol. v. lxvii. | ia That poore distressed woman 
commyng vnto Christ. 1601 Cornwallyks Disc. Seneca 
(1631) 43 To hear# the distressed* petitions. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. 11. jx Giving comfort to our distressed bodies. 1719 
Da Fox Crusoe ( 1040) II. ii. 33 This distressed ship's crew. 
1719 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 64 We . . compassionate 
the distressed. jM. Thirlwall Greece IV. 31* His dist rest 
countrymen. «*7 . Smilfs Huguenots Eng. vi. (1880) 89 
Invitations to the distressed Flemish artizans to come over 
and settle in England. 

b. Of actions or conditions : Pertaining to or 
showing distress; in straits, sorely straitened. 

c 199a Bacon Confer. Pleasure (1870) 33 Consider how 
benigne eare and correspondence she gaue to the distressed 
requestes of that king. 16*5-49 Dec/ar. of C has. /, App. in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1639) I. 1 The distressed extremities of 
Our dearest Uncle the King of Denmark. 1754 Mrs. 
'Delany Let. to Mrs. Deduct 16 May, It would be unkind 
in me to leave her in the distrest way she is in. 1785 
J. Trusler Modern Times 1. 168 Their poverty and dis- 
tressed situation. 

DistTMMdly (distre'tedli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 0.] In a distressed or sorely troubled manner. 

1890 Temble Bar Mag . Aug. 466 Her poor wandering 
brain is still distresscdly labouring. 1891 McCarthy Die- 
tator I. 178 Hamilton began distressed! y. 1894 Temple 
Bar Mag. Cl. 199 Emma is distressedly silent. 
DictrWMdntM. [f. as prec. + -hub.] The 
quality or condition of being distressed ; distress. 

959* 'WvtiLRV Armorie 154 For fellowes many in distressed- 
nes Is to the greeuance much releasment. < 16x7 Hieron 
Whs. II. 380 Those extraordinary fits of distrcsscdnesxe, 
with which God is pleased to exercise some of His. 1695 
Sanderson Serm. x, X33 Compassion to the poverty or 
distressedness of any. 

DistrwMr. [f. Distress v. + -bk 1.] One 
who distresses. 

1617 Ainsworth Annot. Ps. xxiii. 3 Thou fournishest before 
tne, a table, inpresence of my distresses. — A nnot , Pettfat. 
Gen. xiv, 90 Enemies or Dfstressers. 

Diatreofol, a. [f. Distress sb. 4- -pul.] Full 
of or attended with distress. (A literary and chiefly 
poetical word ; not colloquial.) 

1 . Fraught with, causing, or involving distress ; 
distressing; painful. 

1591 Shahs, i Hen, VI, v. iv, 136 To ease your Countric 
of aUtresaefull Warre. 1604 — Oth. 1. Hi. *57 Of some 
distreasefull stroke That my youth suffer'd, 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 78 P 5 What is above all distressful and 
alarming, the final sentence. x6eo Scoresry Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 907 Night, a tempestuous sea, and crowded ice, 
must probably produce as high a degree of horror in the 
mind of the navigator, who is. .subjected to their distressful 
influence, as any. i860 J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xix. 
228. Subjects or distress Ail uncertainty, 

fb. Attended with distress, gained by severe 
toil. Obs. rare. 

1999 Shahs. Hen. V. iv. 1. 387 Who with a body fill'd, 
ana vacant mind, Gets him to rest,cram'd with distressed!) 
bread. 

2. Of persons, their actions, state, etc. : Full of 
distress ; marked by or indicating distress or suffer- 
ing; in great distress, sorely distressed. 

seel Munday, etc. Downfall Earl gf Huntington I. iv b, 
Looks if you see not a distresseful man, That to himseife 
intended! violence. 17x5-00 Pore Iliad xvn. 993 Wide 
The field re-echo'd the distressful sound. 1761 Cowfbr 
Conversation n6 Fix on the waistcoat a distressful stare. 
xSSS Brownino Ringh Bk. ix. 960 At a safe distance, both 
distressful watch. <883 Fortes. Rev. June 873 The most 
distressful districts lie in the west. 

Distmifolly, [f. prec. + -lx *.] In 
n dittratfal manner ; in sore distress; distressed!/. 

xiia Nash a Christs T. (16x3) 44 DistressefWty am I 
diulded from thee. x6xx Corea., MiserabUment, miserably, 


wretchedly .. distressefully. 1975 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
ThraU 17 June, I am dixtreeefully and frightfully deaf. 1879 
G. Meredith Egoist III. xiii. 984 LaetitU distressfully 
scribbled a line, .to deliver to him. 


DiStM’MftdaSM. Tf. a* prec. -t- -KKSM.] The 
quality of being distressful ; painfulness. 

s0oo Sat. Rev. 93 Aug. 942/1 We cannot but smile a little 
at tne vehemence of the actions . . at the truly English 
distrcstfulness of the manner of taking amusement. 

Distr+'ftfting, ppi a. [f. Distress v. 4- 
-Hfo 0.] That distresses or causes distrets ; see the 
verb. 

c X588 Ctsss Pembroke Ps, lx. vi, Against distressing foes 
Let us thy succour find*. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (LA Under 
these distressing circumstances what could 1 do 7 a 1859 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. (1861) V. aa8 The heat of a distressing 
midsummer day. 

Distre'Miagly, adv- [f. prec. + -ly h.] in 
a distressing manner ; distre.sfully, painfully. 

9766 Miss Clayton in Mrs. Delany 1 s Lorr. Ser. il 111. 
41 1 It was serious, but not distressingly so. 1863 Living- 
stone Zambesi xx. 408 Our progress up was distressingly 
slow, 1870 Proctor Other Worlds vii. 170 Prolonged and 
bitter frosts, contrasting so distressingly with the imagined 
geniality of his summer weather. 

Distreat, var. distressed , pa. t. and pple. of Di«- 


TREH8 V. 

Distreyne, obs. form of Distrair v. 

+ Distri'bue, v. Obs. [a. F . distnbue-r, ad. 
L. distribute to Distribute.] = Distribute. 

ct 477 Caxton Jason 70 b, Only for to haue distribued 
this so noble a londe. 1483 — Cato E ij b, I counceyj the. . 
that thou ne gyue tie distrybue thy jjoodcs to thy children. 

Distri'buend. [ad. L. distribuend-nm , neut. 
of distribuettd-us i to be distributed ’, gerundive of 
distribute.] That which is to be distributed. 

1874 Silk. wick Afeth, Ethics x i. 330 The not-ial distribuend 
includes not merely the means of obtaining pleasurable 
passive feelings. 

Distrlbul&nce, var. Distboublanck. Obs. 
Distributable (distribiwt&b'l), a. Also 7 
•iblo. [f. Distribute v. 4 - -able.] Capable of 
being distributed ; see the vetb. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) jo Words* . . significative . of 
the parts of the whole dislnbutible. 1655 F lllkk Ch. Hist. 
xi. vii. f 99 The money gathered at the offertory, distribut- 
able by the English Liturgy to the poor alone. 1893 J. Bad- 
cock Dom. Amusem . 161 Imparting the full amount of the 
distributable carbon to the oxygen of the atmosphere. 
xS*9 Whately Logic i. f 5 note, He mifjht have said that in 
such a proposition as the above the predicate is distributable, 
but not that it is actually distributed. 

Distributary (di»trt*bi*t*ri), a. and sb. [f. 

L. ppl. stem distribute (see Distribute v.j 4 - -ary.] 
A. adj. 1 1 - Distinct, several. Obs. 

X54X R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirnrg . For liowc 
many distributary intencyons were they created ? 

2. Distributive ; * that distributes, or is distri- 


buted ’ (Worcester). 

1846 Worcester cites Williams. 

B. sb. Something whose function is to dis- 
tribute ; applied to branch canals distributing water 
from a mam one. (CT. tributary.) 

ttt 6 J. T. Whkkler India under Brit. Rule 175 The 
Ganges canal . . runs along the Doab . . throwing out dis- 
tributaries at intervals. 1891 Corah . Mag. May $53 The 
great canal, of which the small channel, .wax a distributary. 

t Distribute* /A. ///*. Obs. Also -ut. 
[ad. L. distribiit-us , pa. pple. of distribute ; sec 
next.] Distributed (of which it was prob. at length 
regarded as a contracted form). 

1434 E. E. Wills (1882) 99 To be distribute among pore- 
folk. 1538 Starkey England 11. ii. 183 By them al by^chop. 
rykys and al hyc offyee of dygnyte xchold be dy*>tiybut. 
xss* Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 98 To be dixtrubit [?dix- 
trrbut] to thaim self. 15 6s Wills <7 inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 
303 Sex pounds thirteyne shillings forpence to be distribute 
emongst ye poor* of tne parishe. 

Distribute (di$tri*bi;/t), v. Also 5-S des*, 6 
» 5-6 pa. I, and pple. distribut. [f. L. dis- 
tribute ppl. stem of distribute , f. Dis- 1 , in various 
directions -f tribute to assign, grant, deliver.] 

1 . trans. To deal out or bestow in portions or 
shares among a number of recipients ; to allot or 
apportion as his share to each person of a number. 

t46o Capgravk Chron. 33 Joauc. .disposed and distribut 
the lond of behest to the puple. 148$ Caxton Chas. Gt . 
176 There he abode thre dayes in departyng & destrybut- 
yng the goodes. S574 tr. Littleton s 'Tenures to a, To 
distribut in almex to an hundred poore men an hundred 
pence. 16x3 Shaks. Hen, VIII % v. iv. ao A» much [beating] 
as one sound Cudgel! of foure foote . . could distribute, I 
made no spare Sir. xyjS Butler Anal. 1. Hi. Wks. 1874 I. 
60 Happiness and misery.. may sometimes be distributed 
by way of mere discipline. 1840 Hood Up Rhino 37 Pray 
distribute my kindest regards amongst all friends. 1855 
Macaulay fiist. Eng. III. 546 The doctrine generally 
received.. was that it was shameful to receive bribes, but 
that it was necemary to distribute them. 

esbsol. XM6-34 Tindale x Cor. vii 17 But even as God 
hath distributed to every man . . so let him walke. 16x1 
Bible Rom. xii. 13 Distributing to the necessity of Saints, 
tb. To dispense, administer (justice, etc.). Obs. 
lion Shahs. Cor. in. iii. 99 Not in the presence of dreaded 
Justice, but on the Minister* That doth distribute it. 1698 
Frooer Voy. 125 The Power of distributing Justice is 
vested in him. 1746 Jostim Ckr. ReUg. iii. (R.;, He will 
distribute rewards ^and punishments to all, proportionably 
to their behaviour in the days of their raorUuity. 


2 . To spread or disperse abroad through a whole 
apace or over a whole surface; properly, so that 
each part of the space or surface receives a por- 
tion ; less definitely, to spread generally, acAltcr. 
(In pass . oflen with reference inertly to situation, 
with no idea of motion : cf. diffused, dispersed.) 

cisti 1st Eng. Bk. A met. (Arb.)lntrod. 33A Thty shall 
Ihi aystributed or parted thorough all ths world. 16x5 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. tsq A Sp«nd*thrift . . will promise 
much and mcane nothing : Tor h« distributes his words as 
commonly as Printers. i6ae VsNNsa Via Recta vii. 100 
Tho&e that are of a soft substance, are easily digested, and 
distributed. xyjS Xature Display'd III. 431 This subtle 
and active Element [fire] U distributed in great Abundance 
all round the Earth. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 111. 647 
(Printing Machine) The mechanism for supplying the ink, 
and distributing it over the form. tSSa A. R. Wallace 
Dartyiniem 340 Mammalia may be said to te universally 
distributed over the globe. xSps Wormell Rltctr. in 
Serv. Man 49 On (non spherical j shapes electricity is not 
uniformly distributed. 

b. Said of the ramification of vcsaeU, pipes, etc. 
1659 Vulg . Errors Censured 3* Nerve* . . divided into . . 
Hlaments, distributed after a most exact order throughout 
the whole Body. 1804 Abernrihy Sutg. Obs. bo The 
vessels arc distributed in their usual atburcsccnt manner. 
i860 E. A Parkks Trait. Hygiene (ed. 3) *3 Water should 
be distributed not only to every house, but to every floor. 

3 . To divide (a whole 01 collective booy) into 
| parts having dUtlnct character or functions ; to 

divide and arrange. 

1553 Eden Trtat . Neuw hut. (Arb.) 23 He bath in bin 
I courte tuelue thousand horsemen, whichc. .disttibuie their 
{ wayting dayes after this order. x6xx Bible 3 C hr on. xxiii 
j 16 The l ,euttes, whom Dauid had distributed in the house 
| of the Lord, to offer the burnt offrings of the tx>rU. 1643 

S Tears Jas. I in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 31*, l will 
rcak and distribute the proofs. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 

' civ. 8 Paraphr. 51 1 The earth (being] distributed Into 
mountains and valleys. 17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes i. 13 
The Law of Moses is usually distributed into these three 
ports j x The Moral, a The Ceremonial, and 3 The Judicial. 
1776 Gibbon DeU. <7 F. i, That great peninsula [Spain! . 
j was diNtributed by Augustus into three provinces. 1849 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. L 294 The Life Guards , . were then 
distributed into three troops. 

4 . To divide and place in classes, or other divi- 
sions ; to classify. 

1664 ivtiLYN Kal Ifort. (1729) 22 'these we have dis- 
tributed into the three following Classes. 1715 Wai 1 s Logit 
1. vi. 1 10 A Politician distributes Mankind according to their 
civil Charactcis, into the Rulers and the Ruled. Ibid. 11. 
ii. I 7 Propositions, .are distributed into true and false. 
1837 Hknprey Hem. Course Hot. 11. ii. f 386 By the 
Linnean plan, the Flowering plants of Britain, .arc .dis- 
tributed into 22 well-marked classes. 

fb. Arit/i. w D ivide. Obs. 

1593 Fale Dialling 27 b, The product 9101921907 I dis- 
tribute by the whole Sine : and the quotient 91019 giveth 
an ark 65A xa.*, the Elevation of the Meiidian. 1709-09 
V. Manpey Syst. Math., Artth . t6 To Divide one Number 
by another, or to Distribute one into another. 

5 . To separate and allocate to distinct places or 
compartments, spec, in Printing. To remove (tyi>e 
that has been ‘composed 1 or set up) from the 
j forme, and return each letter into its proper box 
| or compartment in the case. Also absol. 

s6tg [See sense 2.] 

1683 Moxon Afct/t. E.tt n . II. 207 The composiier seek** 

| ..for a rigid, a little longer than the line of the page he 
I is to destnhute, or else he cuts a riglct to that length (this 
( riglct is called a destribuling stick). 1736 Nature Dis- 
play'd III. 364 The Types ..being again distributed into 
1 their Boxes, serve to do the some Office to several others. 
x8o8 Pott -Off. Law with lustrmt. (U. S.), Distributing 
offices, where the postmasters open the mails addressed 
; Northern, Southern etc., and distribute the letters Into 

I proper mails. 1888 J. Southward in Emycl. Brit. XXIII. 
701 ( Typography ) The operation of distributing the types 
is the converse of that of composing : it is de composing 
the forme and returning the several Tetters to their pro per 
boxes in the case. 1891 Athemeum 94 Oct. 538/1 The 
work is . . published in a limited edition, and the type has 
been distributed. Mod. A compositor *ho distributes 
rapidly. 

$. Logic. To employ (a term) in its full exten- 
sion, so that it includes every individual of the 
class. See Distribution a b. 

. l**0» Aldrich Artis Logicss Rud. Hi. 5 Quare medium 

in prasmissis semet ad minimum distribut debet. — | 3. 12 
Distribuas medium; nec fiuartus terminus adsit.l 1817 
I Whately Logic ii. iii. I 3 The middle term, .roust be dis- 
| tributed once, at least, in the premises. »«47, Da Morgan 
Formal Logic vii. 137. 1849 Mamsel Aldrich's Logiite 59 

To say (as Aristotle does] that the major premise in fig. 1 
must be universal, or one premise in fig. 2 negative, is 
equivalent to a rule for distributing the middle term. 1849 
Abf. Thomson Laws of Thought (1&60) | 77. ijo. 1864 
Bowen Logic vii. 181. 1887 Fowler Etetu. Deduct. Logit 
iv. (ed. 9) 34 All universal propositions distribute their 
subject, whereas particular propositions do not. Ail negative 
propositions distribute their predicate, whereas affirmative 
propositions do not. 

7 . Grammar. To make distributive (in tense). 
1876 Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. sx) | 173b, In ‘they loved 
each other *, each is in the nominative cate, in the attribtt* 
tive relation to they, which it distributes in sense. 

Hence Mstrl'tmt**, Dtetrllratlaff Ppl • CLdis . ; 
ZHatrilmtadljr adv. Distributed tertn f middle 
(tee tense 6 above). 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) 123 That beneficent and 
ever distributing office of Deacons. [169a Aldrich A rt. 
Log. Rud. iii. I 3. 4 Medium non distributum est anccps.J 
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ita< G. S. Fabkr Dijfii ultit i of Romanism i. iv. (1853) 114 
Adoration paid to ths elements alter consecration, on 
the avowed ground, thut those element*, jointly and 
severally, unitedly and distributedly, have now become the 
Supreme Being himself, 18*7 Wwatkly Logic i. • S A term U 
said to be 4 distributed ' when it is taken universally, *0 as to 
stand for everything it it capable of being applied to* i #44 
/bid. ii. 111. | a Then the conclusion .. would have its 
nredic ne— the Major term -distributed, which was undistri- 
buted in the premiss. x88e Spectator 9 Nov., To avoid 
the loss of time inherent in distributed workshops. 

Distributee*, /.aw. [f. prcc. vb. + -*k.] A 
person to whom a share falls In the distribution ol 
the estate of an intestate. 

1870 Pinkkkion Guide 45 Where mi Administrator has 
money belonging ton distributee, whose residence u known, 
it is his duty to give notice of his readiness to pay it over. 
1891 R. Limn in N. «v Q. 3 Oct. 260 An Act of Congress 
was passed for the relief of the distributees of Col. Linti. 

Distributer : see Distributor. 

Distributible, obs. form of Distributable. 
Distri buting, vbl. sb . [-ino L] The action 
of the verb Distribute; distribution. 

1663 Gk rider Counsel 35 To l>e discreet in the distributing 
of them to some Carpenters. 1663 Roy, P reclam. 35 May in 
Rati. Re/, Sett. Comm. (1844) No. 58a. 89 The conveying 
of letters, or the distributing of the same. x88$ J. Soum* 
ward in F.ncytt. Brit. XX 1 11 . 701 {Typography) There is 
hardly any operation which so strikes a spectator as dis- 
tributing, for a competent distributor literally showers the 
types into I heir receptacles, 
b. ait rib. 

1683 Distributing stick [see Distribute v. 5]. 1808 

Distributing office [ibid.]. 184a Specif Clay 4 Rosen- 
borg's Patent No. 9300. 3 The arranging or distributing 
machine. *«53 Sfectf M it Jit Vs Patent No. 1387. 5 
The types are to be taken in rows from the distribut- 
ing machine. 187a Knight Diet. Meek. I. 710/3 The 
least that u distributing-reservoir should hold i% half 
the daily demand. Ibi*l. x Distributing. roller (Printing), I 
a roller on the edge of an inking-table for distributing ink , 
to the printing-roller. 4 1884 Tall Mall G. 17 Oct 1 j 
Goods .. from that distributing centre (Hong Kong) 
are sent off to almost every market in China. 1888 J. 
Sou r 11 vv aru in Encyi l. Bnt. XX 1 1 J. 701 ( Typography) 1 >is- I 
tributing machines, .in which the distributing is to a certain 
extent done automatically. 1891 ‘ Lightning Gloss, Eleib. 
Terms , Distributing Boards^ large blocks of paraffined j 
wood, slate or similarly insulating material upon which are 
mounted the various switches, (uses, &c., connected with 
main or branch wires. 

Distribution (distribi/?*J.>n . [a. V. distribu- 
tion, earlier •don (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.', ad. L. 
distribution-em , n. of action f. distribute to Dis- 
miBi te.] The action of distributing. 

1 . The action of dividing and dealing out or be- 
stowing in portions among a number of recipients ; 
apportionment, allotment. 

*iBe Wyclif lleb. H. 4 Cod witnessynge by sygnes, won- 
dris..and distribucions [1388 departyngi*) of the llooly 
Cost. 1413 Pitgr. Sonde ( Canton 1483) iv. xxxiv. 83 They 
taken hede of alle makynge suchc distribucions, so that 
cucriche haue that hym oweth. 1318 Siarkry England 11. 

ii. 183 The incquAlyte of dystrymityon of the commyu 
oflyceys. 166a Siillinopl. Ong. Sacr. 1. v. J 8 Joseph .. 
made a new distribution of the whole Land. 1709 Buti.kr 
Serin. Wks, 1874 II. 36 All shall be set right at the final 
distribution of things. 1770 Junius Lett . xxxix. 198 The 
crown .. will lose nothing in this new distribution of power. 
*«94 Times 21 Pec. 11/5 The annual distribution of prizes 
and certificates to the pupils. 

b. Pol. Eton. ( a ) The dispersal among con- 
sumers of commodities produced: this being, as 
opposed to Production , the business of commerce. 

(0) The division of the aggregate produce of the 
industry of any society among its individual mem- 
bers, as in 4 the unequal distribution of the fruits 
of industry’. 

xSsO-fip Mill Pol. Eton. Contents 1. ii. 0 6 Labour em- 
ployed in the transpoit and distribution of the produce. 
Ibid. Prelim. Remark* (1872) 1 a / j The diversities in the 
distribution of wealth ate still greater than in the produc- 
tion. /bid. 14/3 'J he law* of Production and Distribution 
. . are the subject of the following treatise, /bid. 11. i. i 3 
A system of community of property and equal distribution 
of the produce. Mod. By the system of middlemen which 
now prevails the cost of distribution is disproportionately 
great compared with that of production. 

2 . The action of spreading abroad or dispersing 
to or over every part of a space or area ; the con- 
dition or mode of being so dispersed or located all 
over an area ; sometimes without implying actual 
dispersal from a centre. 

t In older Physiology (e»p. before thedincoverv of the cir- 
culation of the blood), applied to the dispersal of the av 
.similated food to all parts of the body. 

1589 Pt/TTENMAM Eng, Focsie in. xxv. (Arb.) 309 Helping 
the naturall concoction, retention, distribution, expulsion, 
and other vertues, in a weake ana vnhealthie bodie. i6ao 
Vinner Via Recta v. 90 It is . . hard of concoction, and of 
very slow distribution. 17*7-31 Chambers Cyi /.s.v., The dis- 
tribution of the food throughout all the part* of the body, 
is one of the ( wonders in nature, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 

iii. 31 This distribution of temperature must . . have some 
influence on the shape of the (hail] stone. 1873 Ure't Diet. 
Arts III. 657 {Printing -machine) There are three or four 
small rollers of distribution . . by fa) compound movement 
they are enabled . . to effect a perfect distribution of the 
ink alom; the table. 1877 Huxley Anat. invert. 19 Certain 
areas of the earth’s surface are inhabited by groups of 
animals and plants which are not found elsewhere . . such 
areas are termed Ttovin ha of Distribution. 1885 David- 


son Logic of Definition x. 296 Till* Order . . has such and 
such a geographical distribution. 1889 A. R. Wallace 
Darwinism 340 How animals and plants have acquired 
their prestnt peculiarities of distribution. 

8. The orderly dividing of a mast or collective 
body into parts with distinctive characters or func- 
tions ; the orderly arrangement of the parts into 
which any whole is divided ; division and arrange- 
ment ; classification. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, t. vi. f t (2873) 45 So in the dis- 
tribution of days we see the day wherein God did rest and 
contemplate his own works, was blessed. 1668 Hals Prcf. 

1 to R oils' s A b rid gut. 6 The Common- Law . . wants method, 
order, and apt distributions. 171a J. James tr. Le Blond s 
Gardening 201 Care should be taken in this Distribution, 
thut the Fountains be disposed iti such manner, that they 
may be seen almost all nt a time. 1790 Hlrke Fr. Rev, 
Prcf. 4 A commodious division and distribution of his 
mutter. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits , Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 96 The distribution of land into parishes, 
b. concr. A division. 

18*9 Soi'THFY O. Newman vii, Omitting The minor dis- 
tributions (which are many And barbarous all) suffice it to 
name these, .the Pcquods first 4 , The Narhagansets [etc.), 

4 . Logic, tft- In the earlier English writers used 
for what is now called Division, i.e. the logical 
division of a genus (a logical whole) into the 
several species included under it ; less properly, 
the partition of a whole into the integral or con- 
stituent parts contained in it. Obs. 

1588 F aunce Latoiers Log. 1. xiti. 56 b, A distribution in 
when the whole is distributed into his partes. 26s 8 T. 
SrfcNCKH Logick 143 When we say, n man hath two parts, 

1 soule and bodie ; Living Creatures are reasonable, and vn- j 
I reasonable, then we make a distribution. 1698 Norris 
Tiint. Disc. (1707) IV. 194 Then he would have given us 
n full distribution of Immorality, to which nil the instances 
of it might be reduced. 1715 Watts Logic 1. vi. 9 10 The 
word distribution is most properly used, when we distin* , 
guish an universal whole into several kinds of species. 

b. More recently, after Scholastic usage of Latin 1 
distribuere , distribute \ The application of a term 1 
to each and all of the several individual instance> , 
included in its denotation or extension ; the acccp- | 
tation of a term in a general sense including every , 
individual to which it is applicable. 1 

Said of a term qualified explicitly or implicitly by such 
marks of universality (signa universaliti) as all. each , every, 1 
any, etc. ; the one simple common term being treated as 
‘distributed’ over all Us significutes } c. g. ill every man, , 
the term man is »Dread out over, or dispersed among, this, 
that, and every other individual man. 

This use of distribntio (which turns on the question dis- I 
cussed in Plato, Farm. 130 seqq.), first appears in the 
1 Schoolmen of the 13th cent., as Shyrcswod, and especially 
Petrus Hispanus (1226-1377), of whose Sum inula the 7th 
chapter deals with the properties of terms, including Dis- 
tribution, as an appendix to the exposition of the Organon, 
and with special reference to the solution of sophisms. 
The term apparently came into English logic through the 
medium of Aldrich : see Distribute v. 6. 

(The speculation in Latham’s Johnson s. v. Distributed L 
wholly gratuitous, and ignores the history of the word.) 

[cx»so Petrus Hisr. Summulst vii. 5. 1 Distributio est 
multiplicatio termini communis per signum universale facta, 
ut cum dicitur ‘omnia homo’, istc terminus ‘homo’ diV 
fribuitur sivc confunditur pro quolibct suo inferiori ] x8*7 

What bly Logic i. 1 5 'All food or every kind of food, arc 
expressions which imply the distribution of the term Wood 
‘ some food ’ would imply its non-distribution. 1840 M ansi.l 
Aldrich's Logic ot iii. f 3. 4 note, Distribution is not an 
Aristotelian term. It forms part of what the Schoolmen 
call pan>a logic alia ; a kind of appendix to analyses of the 
Organon; containing matters, some evolved from .. Aris- 
totle, others complete innovations . . The syllogistic rules 
concerning distribution are of course implied in Aristotle's 
account of each figure, though not enumerated separately, 
us common to all. 1884 Bowen Logic v. 126 The distribu- 
tion of the Subject depends upon the Quantity of the Judg- 
ment. 1887 Fowler Eltrn. Deduct, Logic (ed. 9) iv. 34 The 
distribution or non-dUtribution of an attributive, as 4 human 
4 red etc., follows that of the corresponding common term, 

• human being * red thing etc. 

5 . Rhet. (See quota.) 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet, (1567) 95 a, It is also called a dis- 
tribution, when we deuide the whole into seuerall parte*, 
and sale we haue fewer pointes, wherof we purpose to 
speake, comprehending our whole talke within compasse of 
the same. *7*7-31 Chambers Cycl Distribution, in 
rhetoric, is a kina of description ; or a figure whereby an 
orderly division and enumeration is made of the principal 
I qualities of a subject. 

0 . Arch. The arrangement of the several parts of I 
I a building, esp. of the interior divisions or apart- 
ments. (Cf. Disposition i d.) 

J* 6 * Wotton Archil. 130 Distribntio is that vsefull 
I Casting of all Koome* for Office, Entertolnement, or Plea- 
; sure, which I haue handled before.] *717-51 Chambers 
Cpcl. % Distribution the plan . denotes the dividing, and 

dispensing the several parts and members, which compose 
| the plan of a building. 1878 Gwilt Eneycl. Archit. < *480 
| Distribution and disposition ore the first objects that should 
engage the architect's attention, even of him whose great 
| aim ts to strike the attention by ornament, which can never 
| please unless its source can be traced to the most conve- 
nient and economical distribution of the leading parts. 

7 . Printing. The action or process of distributing 
type : see Distribute v . 5. 

*787-3* Chambers Cycl., Distribution, In printing, the 
taking a form asunder, separating the letters, and disposing 
them in the cases again, each InTu proper celL 1873 Un t 
Diet. Arts IIL 651 Distribution is performed four times 
faster than composition. 


8. Steam -engine. 4 The steps or operations by 
which steam is supplied to and withdrawn from 
the cylinder at each stroke of the piston ; vis., ad- 
mission, suppression or cutting off, release or ex- 
haust, and compression of exhaust steam prior to 
the next admission ’ (Webster 1864). 
Sistribu 4 tional f a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to distribution, esf. to the geographical 
distribution of animals or plants. 

1864 Huxley Led. Compar. Anat. i. 3 The student of 
the geographical distribution of animals . . would . . dispose 
the contents of a Zoological Museum in a totally different 
manner : basing ht* classification not upon organs^ but on 
1 distributional assemblages. 1880 A R. Wallace tsl. Life 
' 11. xix. 399 The mode of solving distributional problems. 

1 t Distribu'tioner. Obs. [f. as prec. + -kb - a.] 
| One who makes distribution ; a distributor. 

1 1630 Eldkrfield Tythes 34 The only, .distributioner that 

! hnth both given and aetled several men in their several 
1 proprieties. Ibid. 43 Distributioucrs of property. 

Diatribu-tioiliat. rare. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 

I One who advocates a system of distribution. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Bos (1837) I. 69 The dibtributionisfrs 
trembled, for their popularity was at stake. 
Dlstributival (distri bi«tai*val), «. Grant. [<"• 
Distributive + -al : cf. adjectival.'] Of or per- 
taining to a distributive. 

1868 K ny Phi lot. Ess . 4 In the passages . . referred to, 
the dixtributival sense [of apaj seems to prevail. 

Distributive (distri-bi/?tiv\ a. and sb. [a. F. 
distribtitify •ive, ad. L. distributive ns (Prise lan ) ap- 
portioning, f. distribut-ppX. stem: see Distribute.] 

1 . Having the property of distributing ; charac- 
terized by dispensing, bestowing, or dealing out, 
in portions ; given to or engagea in distribution. 

Distributive finding of the issue : a finding by a jury 
which is in part for plaintiff and in part for defcnclatit 
(Wharton Latv Lexicon), 

*475 Bk. Noblesse 85 Woldc . . God that every hardc 
covetouxe hert were of suchc largesse and distributif of 
here mevcable good and tresoure to the comon wele. 173a 
Berkeley Aluphr. 111. § 14 To endeavour to destroy tnc 
belief of. .a distributive Providence. 18a 1 Blackio, Mag. IX. 
323 A ready * Shelty ’ stands in waiting by, Around the board 
(listributivcto fly. 1837 Car lyi u/ r. Rn\ III. m. i. (1872)100 
The distributive Citoycniiesarcof violent speech and gesture. 

2 . Characterized by distributing or diffusing itself ; 
having a tendency to diffusion. 

16*7-77 Ff.ltham Resolves 1. lxxxvi. 133 Wisdom and 
Science arc worth nothing, unless they be distributive, and 
declare themselve* to the world. Wealth in a Miser* hand 
is useless. 1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force iv. 106 If we 
reflect that heat is essentially distributive in its nature. 

3 . Of, Ixrlonging to, or arising from, distribution. 
x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Cohntry Farms 363 The distri- 
butee vertue of the Trees being occupied about many, 
must needs haue the lease for euerie one, whereas when it 
hath but a few to feed, it dealcth the more bountifully. 
X771 Contemplative Man I, 60 All the Sisters agreed., 
that Mrs. Barnes’s distributive Share of her Father’s Effects 
should be entrusted to Mr. Crab. 18x3 G. Edwards Mens. 
True PoL n A Local Agency ajmropriated to each dis- 
tributive circle of the Kingdom. 1879 Daily Nnvs x6 Apr. 
v6 < To use . . the profits t derived from the distributive 

i business on manufacturing industry. 

I b. Distributive justice , one of the two divisions 
j of Justice, according to Aristotle (the other being 
Commutative) ; that which consists in the distribu- 
! tion of something in shares proportionate to the 
| deserts of each among the several parties, 
j [The old Latin version of Aristotle’s Ethics c 1350 renders 

Siat'c/uujTucbv tixaiov by distributtvum justnm ; Aquinas, 
in his commentary on the text, has distribniira justijia . ] 
* 53 * Elvot Gent. m. i, Justice .. is .. described in two 
kyndet or spices. The one is named iustyce distributee, 
which is in distribution of honour, money, benefit®, or 
other thinge semblable . .Justice distributee hathe regarde 
to the persone. x«8i J. Bell tl addon's Answ. Osor. 19* 
Neither doth God therfore offend in Justice distributive, 
if he have mercy on whom hee will have mercy : or if hee 
doe harden whom he will harden. 1586 T. U. La Pr imaud. 
hr. Acad. 1. 370 Distributive justice consisteth in giving 
to everie one aicouting to his desert, whether it be nonor 
anddignitie, or punishment, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1739) II. 
488 Nature . . in her distributive Justice endeavours to deal 
as equally as possibly she can with all Men. 179s Paine 
Rights of Man (ed. 4} 74 Their ideas of distributive justice 
are corrupted at the very source. 

0. Hence, applied to that part of substantive 
law, which is concerned with tne determination of 
rights, as distinguished from the corrective, penal, 
or vindicative part. 

1631 Hobbes Govt. 4 Sec. xiv. f 6. 716 The civil! Law 
(according to the two offices of the Legislator, whereof one 
is to judge ; the other to constrain men to acquiesce to his 
judgements) hath two parts t the one distributive, the other 
vindicative, or penall. By the distributive it is, that every 
man hath his proper Right, /bid. 1 7 The first of them (parts 
of a Law] which is called distributive, is Prohibitoiy, and 
speaks to all, the second whkh is styled vindicative, or 
pee nary, is mandatory, and onely speaks to publmue 
Ministers. 3678 Young Serm. at WhitehesU *9 Dec. 7 The 
Civilians distinguishing a Law into parts, the Preceptive 
Part, which emoyns the Duty, and the Distributive Port, 
which essignt tne Punishment or the Reword. 

4 Expressing distribution or division among in- 
dividuals 1 spec, in Cram. Having reference to each 
individual of a number or class, as distinguished 
from the whole number taken together. 
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Distributive adj’e* fives, the words each, either , neither, 
rtyjy (the three first of which can also be used prono- 
minally). Distributive numerals , in Latin, tin&uli, one 
by one. bint, two by two, etc. 

tS»o W uitintom V ulg. (15*7) 5 b, Nownes distributives : 
as nu/lus, neuter. 1510 Pa Laos. Introd. so, I speke also 
amongcu the pronownes of nownes partuyvcs and dis- 
tributees as tout, nut . . chascun. a 1633 Gouge Comm 
Heb. t. 3 The distributive particle which (unto which of 
"g Anaeb) implleth a number of Angels. 18184s Hali am 
MM. Ages (187a) II. 358 *>r Lmgard has clearly appre- 
hended . , the distributive character of the words tori and 
ceorL # s8m L. Muatav £43. Cmw, (ed. 5) I. *17 1 he dis- 
trjbuttve adjective pronouns, r<?r4, rvr*y, either, agree 
wuh the nouns .. and verbs, of the singular number only. 

ADAM9 Eng. Lane. 68 Distributive numerals 
signify how many at a time. There are no separate forms 
to express them in English. 

1 . Logic. Referring to each individual of a clnst 
separately, and not to the whole class as made up 
of these individuals. Opposed to collective. 

*788. Watts Logic nt. tiL f 1 This sort of sophisms is 
committed when the won! all is taken in a collective and 
a distributive sense, without a due distinction. 1863 E V. 
Ncalb Anal, Th. * Nat. 253 A defect . . pointed out by 
t he sagaett v of Sir William Hamilton, namely, the absence 
or the distributive words 4 all 1 or 4 some,* in the predicates 
of its formal judgments. 

0 . Math. Operating (or expressing operation') 
upon every part in operating upon the whole; 
as distributive formula , function, operation, prin- 
ciple, symbol. 

1853 Carmichael Calculus ofOpeiations 8 A symbol ♦ is 
said to be distributive when, u and v being two distinct 
subjects, ♦ ( u + v • « <J> u + 4 > v. Ibid. 1 1 Any algebraic func- 
tion of a distributive symbol is itself also distributive. 

B. sb . 1 . Gram. A distributive woid : gee A. 4. 
* 83 o Palsgr. 74 Pronownes, unto wldche I joync . , parti- 
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Hist. Eng. Gram. 98 Distributives express how muny at 
a w 0fl * by 0Hi * 0H * and one , by twos, two each, etc. 

1 2 . That which is distributed. Obs. 

a 1633 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 52 Parents . . though 
they may express® more affection to one in the abundance 
of bequests, yet cannot forget some Legacies, just distribu- 
tives, and dividents to others of their begetting. 

Di«trlbutlvel3r (distri-bi/;tivli), adv. [f. picc. 
+ -LT *.] In a distributive manner or sense, 

a. By way or by means of distribution. 

x6a6 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt , 42 He . . dislributiuely 
sowed it, vpon all the creatures of the earth, 1660 Milton 
Free Comttrw. (*851) 450 Communicating the natural heat of 
Government and Culture more distributively to all. parts. 

b. Law. So as to be distributed between two 
parties, each obtaining part of his plea. 

1848 Wharton Law Lex. 187 There are cases in which 
an issue may be found distributively, /. e . in part for plain- 
tiff and in part for defendant. 

C. In relation to each individual of a number 
separately ; opposed to collectively. 

*307 Hooker Keel. Pol. v. xlviii. 8 12 Wee cannot be fiec 
from all atnne collectiuely . . yet distributiuely . . all great 
and grteuous actuall offences . . may and ought to be . . 
auoyded. 165a T. Whitpirlo Doi.tr. Amt in. 66 The word 
all is hero to bee taken not distributively for every parti- 
cular man, but collectively for all sorts, states, and con- 
ditions of men. 1697 Burgersdkius his Logic 11. xxvi. 
123 This Fallacy consists in the Word All, which if Collec- 
lively taken, the Major indeed will be true, but the Minor 
false. If the Word All is taken Distributively, the Major 
will be false. 1878 Bancroft Hist . If. S V. xlviii. 75 In 
Parliament, as the common council, the whole empire was 
represented collectively, though not distributively. 1889 
Illingworth Probl. Pam in Lux A fundi (ed. 10) 114 The 
mass of animal suffering . . is felt distributively. No one 
animal suffers more because a million suffer likewise. 

d. Logic. In a sense in which the term is applied 
to each and every individual of a class. See DIS- 
TRIBUTION 4 b. 

f#43 Mill Logic t. iv. f 4. 114 When a general name 
stands for each and every individual which it is a name of, 
or in other words, which it denotes, it is said by logician 1 ; 
to be distributed, or taken distributively. x8oa Bowen 
Logie v. | a (1870) rai A Universal Judgment is one in 
which the Predicate is affirmed of the whole Subject taken 
distributively. Thus all mm (i, e. each and ex><ry man) 
are mortal. 

Diatri bntivenesc. [f. as prec. + -nesr.] 
The quality of being distributive. 

Ms Fell Dr. Hammond f 2 (T.) That practice (of carv- 
ing at the table] had another more immediate cause, a 
natural distributiveness of humour, and a desire to be 
employed in the rcl of of every kind of want of every person, 
liif Sir C Bowen in Law Times Rep. LII. 163/a A great 
many other sections, where distributiveness is necessary. 
Distributor (distrrbitftaj). Also 6 -our, 6- 9 
er [orig. f. Distribute v. + -er ; conformed to 
L. distributor, agent-n. f. distributre • cf. F, dis- 
tributevr (14th c. in Hatz.-Darra.).] One who 
distributes : see the verb. 

sgiS Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W.) 11. xxxi. 105 b, So true & 
feythfull a distributer of the counselles St graces of god. 
1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iii 7 17 (R.) My 
derelye beloued sonne, the . . distributer of my goodnes 
towardes you. 1378 Ckr, Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 
559 Faithful dlstnbntourt of right and justice to the poor 
commons of this Realm. 1814 B. Jonsom Barth . Fatr v. 
iL A dtuourer, in stead of a distributer of the alms. * 73 ® 
Wamurto* Dm Legal. I. 70 The equal Distributer of 
Rewards and Punishments. 173 a Johnson Rambler No. 
204 p 2 Seged . . the distributor of the waters of the Nile. 
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1884 H. Spencer in Con temp. Rev. July 49 Entire classes of 
producers and distributors, which have arisen through dlvi- 
ston of labour. 1888 [see Districting]. 

b. That which distributes; an appliance for 
distributing, 

*«SJ Cat at. R. Agrlc. Soe. Show 76 The best broadcast 
manure distributor exhibited. 1884 7 rnl. R, Agric. Soc. 
XXV. it. 39* But manure on with distributor. t88t Hex lev 
in Nature No. 6x5. 345 The parts of the machine are merely 
passive distributors of that power. 

to. Applied by Puttenham to the figure of speech 
whereby the elements of a description, or the like, 
are set forth one by one. Obs. 

1389 PuTTftNiiAM Eng. Pocsit nt xix, (Arb.) 930 A figure 
very meete for Orators . . when we mRy . . vtter a matter 
in one entier speech . . and will rather do it peecemeale and 
by distribution of euerypart .. and therefore 1 name him 
the distributor. Marg. Merismus, or the Distributor. 
Hence Dtatrl’butorahlp, office of distributor. 
*®*S New Monthly Mag. XVI. 60 How did he get his 
stamp distributorship t 

Dietri'butory, a. rare, m Distributive a. ( 3 '). 
1817 Jarman Powell* Desists II. 209 Until her distribu- 
tory share were exhausted. 

X3iMtri*butr«is. [f. Dihtkibvtor + -khh.] 
A female distributor. 

1639 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Rromena 85 Being so 
bountiful! a distiibutresse of your courtesies. 1634 Sik T. 
Hawkins tr, Manzinis Pol. Obscrv. 28 Discretion ought to 
be the distributresse of these treasures. 1830 Black w. Mac. 
XXVII. 423 1 he fair distributes*, 
t Dirtrioate, V . Obs. rare-*, [f. Din. I + 

L. trices perplexities, embarrassments ; after extri- 
cate.] «Disintricate. So + Dlatrication. 

1631 Sherwood, To dixtricate, ext tinner. 1656 Blolnt 
Glossogr., Distriiate, to rid out of trouble or incumbrance. 
1658 Piut.Lirs, Districativn, a ridding out of trouble, 

t District, a. Obs, [ad, L. district-us severe, 
strict, pa. pplc. of distringbre to draw asunder, 
strain : see Distrain and Strict.] Strict, strin- 
gent, rigorous ; severe ; exact. 

*5*8 Pilgr . Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 263 b, Impossyblc to 
pciseucr & coutynue in thy district or sharpe exerexse of 
yci rues. * 5 ®* R» i’hbes Anat. Abus. 1.(1877) 46 Aristotle 
is so district in this point 1656 Sanderson Serm. Prcf. 
(1689)61 The mn*t diligent, district, and unpirtial search. 
1700 H. J. Salvab. Heath* n 36 A Righteousness consisting 
in a Condecency of his Goodness and Mercy, and not in the 
Rule of his district Holiness. 

District (di strikt), sb. [a. F. district (16th c. 
in Littre) ad. med.L. distt ict-us (1 ) the constraining 
and restraining of offenders, the exercise of justice, j 
(2) the power of exercising justice in a certain terri- 
tory, jurisdiction, ( 3) the territory under the juris- 
diction of a feudal lord ; f. L. district - ppl, stem 
of d is t ring? re ; see Dint rain. 

(The explanation of the 17th c. legal antiquaries, 'the 
territory within which the lord may distrain', is much 
narrower than the notion involved in district us.)) 
t L Law. The territory under the jurisdiction of 
a feudal lord. Obs. 

x6n Cotgr., District, district ; the liberties, or precinct* 
of a placet the territorie, or circuit of countrey, within 
which a Lord, or hi* Officers may iudge, compel!, or call 
in question, the inhabitant*. [1641 Termes de la Ley 125 
District us is sometime* used for the circuit or territory, 
within "which a man may be thus compelled to appeare.] 
1670 Blount Law Did,, District, is the place in which 
a Man hath the power of distrettiing, or the Circuit or 
Territory wherein one may be compelled to appear. .Where 
we any, Hors de son Etf, others say, Extra districtum 
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2 . A portion of territory marked off or defined 
for some special administrative or official pur- 
pose, or as the sphere of a particular officer or 
administrative body civil or ecclesiastical; e.g, a 
police , postal, or registration district \ the Metro- 
politan district , London postal district , that of a 
Local Boaid or Urban Sanitary Authority . 

*664 J er. Taylor Dtssuas. Popery 1. 11. | 1 (R.) The de- 
crees of general councils bind not but as they are accepted 
by the several churches In their respective districts and 
dtocesses. xyxt Addison Spect. No. 4 ox r 2 The several 
Districts and Parishes of London and Westminster. *®M 
S. Gob at Abysstnta 367 As soon as the son of a great man 
has learned to read .. his father gives him a district of 
a greater or less extent. 1847 Act 10 Vid. c 15 f 43 Any 
offence which shall take place within the Metropolitan 
Police District. x86x Flo. Nightingale Nursing 38 In 
healthy 4 registration ’ district*, the mortality is low. 

8. spec. a. in England : A division of a pariah, 
having its own church or chapel and refident 
clergyman, constituted under the Chnrch Building 
Acts, from 58 Geo. Ill, c 45 onwardf. Hence 
district chapel \ church, parish. (See Chapel 3 b.) 
Peel district ; an ecclesiastical division formed 
under 6 and 7 Victoria, c. 37, * having a minister 
licensed by the bishop and vested with limited 
powers \ 

These ecclesiastical districts originally constituted per- 
petual curacies ; they are now mostly for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses distinct parishes, being vicarages or rectories according 
to the status of the benefice out of which they have been 
taken. 

*•1® Act ^8 Geo. lit, c. 45 1 9t In any case In which the 
said Commissioners shall be of opinion that it is not ex- 
pedient to divide any populous Parish or Extra Parochial 
Place into such complete, separate, and distinct Parishes as 
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aforesaid, but that it is expedient to divide the same Into 
such Ecclesiastical Districts as they.. may deem necessary 
for the Purpose of affording Accommodation for the attending 
Divine Service, .to Persons residing therein. Ibid. 1 94 1 hr 
churches and chapelt respectively assigned to *uch DU 
trim shall, when cfuly consecrated for that Purple, become 
and be the District Parish Churches of such District 
Parishes. s8ss Ad 3 Geo. IV, c. 7s 9 10 To act on the 
Vestry of such District or Division, and of the Church 01 
Chapel thereof, 1833 Timm Curiosities of London (1867), 
P eler *• Saffron-mil, a district church of St. Andrew*, 
Mol born. 1838 VValuran Ripen, etc. 110 A district parish 
ha* . . been assigned to this Church. 1868 J. M. Dai e 
CUrgyman* s Legal Haudbk. (ed. 4) 34 Upon the new 
church being consecrated in the Peel diturict, it becomes u 
‘uew parish for ecclesiastical purposes*. Ibid. 35 Tin* 
patronage of the Peel districts and parishes, until otherwise 
assigned, rests with the Crown and the bishop alternately. 

b. One of the urban or rural tubdivision* of a 
county, conatituted by the Local Government Act of 
1 804, and having an Urban or Rural District Council . 

1B05 H Intake* 3 s A tmanac 667 ( Pansh Counci/s Act) The 
whole country will be divided into districts, some of which 
nre borough urban districts, some urban districts other than 
Boroughs, and some rural districts, ench of which will have 
in own council. Rurnl districts In most cases comprise 
a largo number of parishes. Ibid. 660 Rural districts ate 
I those mens vhich 00 upy the whole of the country outside 
j London other than so much ns is included in any borough 
| or any other in ban district. 

j O. In British India : A division or subdivision of 
a province or presidency, constituting the mo*st 
important unit of civil administration, having at 
its head an officer called 4 Magistrate and Collector’, 
or * Deputy-Commissioner \ It corresponds to the 
Zillah of earlier times. 

Generally, four or more 4 districts 4 constitute a 'division * 
under a commissioner*; but in Madras presidency the 
dibtncts themselves are the primary divisions. 

1778 Trial Jos. Fowke 2 t (Stanf ) Having a demand on 
the Dewan oi the Calcutta District for.. 96, 000 rupees. 
*8x8, Jab. Mill Brit. India (1840) V. 49a (Y ) In each 
district, that u In the language of the country, men Zillnh. 
a Zillah Court was established. 1848 G. Wv/ 
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Orderly (1849)67 The Planters, .in tneChumparan district. 
1883 Hunter Imp, Gas. India IV. 416 ParakhAhAd beuis 
the reputation of being one of the healthiest Districts In the 
1 )oAb. 1888 Yt’LK Kc Bi’hnkii. A ngto-Ind. Gloss. 749 
Zillah. is the technical name for the administrative du- 
tncti into which British India is divided, each of which has 
in the older provinces a Collector, or Collector and MagU* 
trute combined, a Session Judge, &c, and in the newer 
piovinces, such as the Punjab, .a Deputy Commissioner, 

{ d. In U.S. used in various gpccific and local 
1 senses; e.g. a political division election con 
j stituency, as an assembly, congressional, or senate 
! district . 

| In some States the chief subdivision of a county {civil, 
I magisterial, militia , justice's distrut), called in other 
j States townships or toivns. Formerly, in South Carolina 
eounty ; elsewhere, a division of a State containing several 
counties. Also, a division of the country, directly under the 
control of Congress, and having no elective fianchise, a* 
1 the federal District of Columbia; the District of Alaska 
I (formerly Russian America). 

! 1800 M. Cutler in Ufe, 7 mis . 4 Carr. (1888) II. 40 

, Much said about my being elected member fur this district 
j in Congress. sBoo K. Brook fs Gazetteer (ed. 17), 
Fayette, a district of N. Carolina, comprehending the 
counties of Moore, Cumberland, Sampson, Richmond, 
Robeson, and An«on. Fayetteville, a town of N. Carolina, 
in Cumberland county, capital of the district of Fayette. 
1809 Kendall I rav, I. ii. 10 'I he town-proper was of 
course the collection of dwellings; but, in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation the same word embraced the entire district or 
township. 1890 M. Townsend tr.S. 138 1 he District of 
Columbia (including the national capital of Washington) ; 
the District of Alaska. 

e. The portion of country or of a town allotted 
to or occupied by any person as the sphere of his 
operation*; particularly, a aection of a pariah 
allotted to a lay 4 visitor \ working under tbc 
clergyman. 

x86| Mrs. Carlyle Left. HI. 162 Visiting about in their 
* district \ and attending all sorts of meetings. 1888 A. T. 
Quillki-Couch in Echoes fr. Oxford Mag. (1800) 104 
There’s no one to visit your ‘district* Or make Mother 
fettle by 's soup. Mod. For this purpose the town has been 
divided into district*, and two can vasvers appointed to each. 

4 . Any tract of country, usually of vaguely defined 
limits, having gome common characteristics ; a 
region, locality, 4 quarter \ 

*7*e Blackmork Creation 11. (R.) These districts which 
between the tropics lie .. Were thought an uninhabitable 
seat. 1778 GififioN Decl. 4 F. i, l*he mo^t extensive and 
flourishing district, westward of Mount 7 'aurus and the 
river Halys. was dignified by the Romans with the exclu- 
sive title of Asia. x88e Lykll Elem. Geol. (ed. 6) 79 Dis- 
tricts composed of argillaceous and sandy formations. s88a 
A R. Wallace Darwinism 222 Species (of birds] whicn 
inhabit open district* are usually protectively coloured. 
Mod. The roughest carriage road in the Lake district, A 
manufacturing district ; a purely agricultural district. 

+ 5 .fg. Sphere of operation; province, scope. 
(In quot. 1704 used in //. -limits, bounds.) Obs. 
rare. 

[1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. t, L 98 This Principle of 
Life/Sense, and Intellection In Man called the Soul, hath 
the Body as its Province and District us, wherein it exer- 
cise th these Faculties and Operations.) 1714 Swirr Meek 
Operat. Spirit Mlsc. (1711) «®J The first and the last of 
these I understand to come within the Districts of my 
Subject. 
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6. attrib . and Comb., in tense * of, belonging to, 
or allotted to n particular district*; as district’ 
chapel \ church , parish \ see 3 a. ; district ’judge, 
school , - superintendent , - surveyor , - visitor (whence 
district-visit v. (humorous). DUtrlot-attorney 
(U.S.\ the local prosecuting officer of a district; 
diatriot-oounoil, the local council of an Urban or 
Rural District ns constituted by the Parish Coun- 
cils Act of 1894; hence distrlot«oounoiXlor ; 
district-oourt (U.S.\ a court of limited jurisdic- 
tion, having cognizance of certain causes within a 
district, presided over by a district -judge. 

itoa A. Hamilton Whs. (1886) VII. 101 It abolishes the 
District Courts of Tennessee and Kentucky. sts3 P. 
Nicholson Preset. Build. 368 The District-Surveyor* are 
elected by the Magistrates. sSaS Webster, District-judge, 
the judge of a district court. Dhtrict-school, a school 
within a certain district of a town. A >ew England. 1833 F. J. 
Siiokk Notes I ml inn Affairs (1837) I. 136 There were 
kiuees . . who may be designated district judges. 1839 
Ait a & 3 del. c. 93 An Act for the Establishment of County 
and District Constables. iSag Act 18 & 19 Viet . c. 123 1 49 
There shall be paid to the district surveyors . . such other 
fues .. as may from time to time t>e directed by the Metro* 
poll tan Board of Works. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk,, 
District Orders, those issued by n general commanding 
a district. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne I. iv. 43 4 What 
are the duties of a district-visitor ? \ . 4 She scolds the men 
for frequenting public -ho uses, abuses the women for being 
idle and slatternly/ Ibid. 44 When I am ill, I shall . . be 
* district- visited \ 1883 Minutes tVes/eyan Conference 370 
The Chairmen of Districts in their several District meet, 
ings. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. 11. xlix. 355 The 
i.^al prosecuting officer, called the district attorney. 1889 
(t. Findlay Eng. Railway 14 In the more important dis- 
tricts the District Superintendents are relieved of the man- 
agement of the goods business by 4 District Goods Managers 
1894 Times 10 Dec. 6/3 Returned at the head of the poll 
for the urban district council. .The village shoe-maker heads 
the poll for both the parish and the rural district council. 
1893 WhitaksVs A tmanac 669 ( Parish Councils Act) Urban 
District Councils are but urban sanitary authorities under 
a new name, and elected on the same system os town 
councils in boroughs. Rural District Councils are a new 
body, and take over the functions which guardians of the 
poor, acting as rural sanitary authorities, discharged in 
rural sanitary districts. Ibid. 670 The elections of guardians, 
and of urban and rural district councillors, are to take 
place under rule* issued by the Local Government Board. 

Di'ftrict, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans . To divide or j 
organize into districts. Hence Districting vbl. sb. 

list Webster, Districted , divided into districts or definite 
portions. Districting t dividing into limited or definite pot • 
tions. 183a Motley Dutch Ref. Introd. xii. (1866) 40 The 
Netherlands like other countries are districted and farmed. 
1869 Daily Nrtus a Sept., The town is in the hands of 
certain groups of lawyers, and is districted by them. 188a 
Ibid. 16 June 5/4 Towns must be districted between them 
[electric-lighting Companies] as London Is between gas 
and water Companies.. 1888 in Bryce fmer.Commrv. 1 1 . 
App. 648 Until such districting as herein provided for shall 
be made. i8$x W. K. Brooks Amer. Oyster 195, 1 believe 
that the districting plan is neither a real remedy nor the 
best method for arresting the destruction, 
t Distinction. Obs. [a. OF. distriction 
rigour, severity, arbitrary control (Godef.), ad. L. 
distriction-em , n. of action f. distring/re : see Dis- 
train, District a.] Strictness, severity, rigour. 

c 1430 tr. De I mi tat tone fit. x, I *auc all, & I wol hauc 
all ayen, Sc wij> districcion I require hai'kinpes. a 1631 
Donne Serm. John v. 32 (1634) 10 Earthly judges have 
their districtions, and so tneir restrictions ; some things 
they cannot know. 1660 R. Coke Power fjr Snbj. 191 
Justice and Secular distriction are necessary for the most 
part in Divine Laws and Secular Institutes. 

[The erroneous sense 'Sudden display ’ in J., copied in later 
Diets., is founded on a mistaken quotation of distinction 
as distriction in 1697 Collier Ess. Mor , Snbj. it. xii. 118.) 

t Distri’Ctly, adv. Obs . ff. District a. + 
-LY *.] Strictly, stringently, severely. 

tr. Pope Urbans Let. in Foxe A. 4 M. (1496)318 
(R ) We send our mandats again vnto your brotherhood . . 
districtlie. .commanding you, that [etc.], a i96$ J. Good- 
win Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 124 They, .would not have 
been so dUtrictly and austerely abstemious. 1678 H. More 
Lett. Se v. Subjects (1694) He.. has not had leisure to 
observe things so closely and distinctly. 

t DistrixtaMS. Oh. rare. [f. m prec. + 
-NKS8.1 Strictness, precision, exactitude. 

1388 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1635) 59 [It] chaHengeth 
no such districtnesse. .as was required in tne other, /bid. 
no. I doe in all things commend fidelity and trust to be 
performed where by districtnesse it is challenged. 
Diltri'OtlUU. a. rare. [f. med.L. dist rictus 
District 4 -al.j Of or belonging to a district. 

1*9 J, M. Kemble Saxons in En g. IL to 6 We find no 
traces of anydlstrictual or missatic authority to whom these 
officers could account. 

+Distri*ffe. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 or 5 4 Strife.] 
Strife, contention. 

c 1430 Merlin 536 He wolde not haut. .distrlf be-twene hem 
two. 

II Distringas (distributes). Law . [a. L* dis- 
tringas * thou shalt distrain \ a pers. pres. snbj. of 
distringfn , in med.L. sense, being the first word 
of the writ.] The name of a wnt directing the 
sheriff to distrain in various cases. 

The main forms arc, in Common taw : a. The distringas 
to compel appearance, where defendant has a plaee of resi- 
dence in England or Wales, b. The distringas in detinue, 
to compel the defendant to deliver goods by distresses upon 


his chattels. 0- Distringas jurateres, empowering the 
sheriff to distrain defaulting jurors to compel their appear- 
ance. In Equity : d. A process issued against a corporation 
aggregate in cases of disobedience to the summons or direc- 
tions of the court, e, An order of the Chancery Court by 
which the Bank of England or other public company is 
restrained from permitting a transfer of stock or shares In 
which a party claims to be interested, or from paying any 
dividend on it. 

« 4*7 OrsL Worcesterm Rug. Gilds^ 91 That no seriaunt [take] 
of eny citizen for servynge of a venire facias, habeas corpore 
and deslringas, for alle out vj d. *607 Middleton Phoenix 
I 11. iii. Wks. 1885 I. 157 Get your distringas out as soon as 
I you can for a jury. S84X Art. agst. Sir If. Davenfort In 
1 Rushw. Hist . Colt. lit. 11603) I. 136 Writs of Distringas.. 

I . directed to the several High Sheriffs of the said County 
of York ; whereby the said Sheriffs were commanded further 
to distrain the said James Maleverer to appear as aforesaid. 
*«♦* Termesde la J.ey 125 Distringas Is a Writ directed to I 
the Sheriffe or any other officer, commanding him to dis- • 
treine for a debt to the King, &c. or for his appearing at 
a day. 17x4 Scroocs Courts-Leet (ed. 3) 17* An Attach- 
• ment or Distringas to attach his Goods. 1768 Blackstonk I 
1 Comm. 111 . xxvii, (Jod,), The process against, a body cor- 
! porate is by distringas to distrain them by their goods and 
‘ chattels, rents, and profits, till they shall obey the summons 
or directions of the court. 1857 j. T. Smith Parish 50 A 
j distringas shall issue against the inhabitants to make them 
I repair It [bridge, highway ctc.J. 

| Hence DlatrlagM v. Iran r , to rest rain by a 
I distringas. 

1895 Law Times XC 1 X, 533/2. I 

II Diatrix (di»trik>). Med. [mod.L., f. Gr. fit? j 
twice (Di- -) + Bpi( hair.] A disease of the hair, 
in which it splits and divides at the end. 

xSxx in HooritR Med. Diet. i8aa J. M. Good Study 
Med. (1834) IV. 517 The terms athrix and distrix . . express 
1 two of the »pecios under this genus. 

Diatrou, distrowe, etc., obs. ff. Destroy. 

+ Diatrou'blanc*. Oh. Forms: 5 dUtro- 
blana, -troybulanoe, -trublance, 5-6 -trou- 
blanoe, -tribulanoe. [f. next 4 -ancr ; prob. 
after a corresponding F. form : cf. the earlier Din- 
turblanck.] Disturbance, molestation. 

a 1400 Burgh Laws I. (. 9 c. St at. I) Na grey ff nor na 
distroblans Imolestia). c 1415 Wyntoun Cron , vast. xliv. 4 
Makand fellown Distroybu lance. 1487 Jas. Ill Let. in 
C. Innc* Sk. Early Sc. Hitt. (1861) 393 Mak him narie 
impediment, letting nor distroublance, 13.. Exam. IV. 
Thorpe in Arb. Garner VI. 80 They .. may .. be the 
more fervent [when] that all their outward wits lie closed 
from all outward seeing and hearing, and from all dis- 
troublance and lettings. 137a in Muniments Burgh of 
Indnt (1891) 11 . 17 The saidts provest and baillies..sall. . 
cognosce and deceme thair apoun thejsrang and distribu- 
lance of the burgh. 

+ Diatrou’ol*. v. Oh. Also de,-, dy«- 
•troble, -trowbel, -truble, -trubill, -trybul. 
[ME. n. OF. dc stroblcr, - troubler , f. des-, L. dis- + 
trobler , troubler to Trouble. An etymologically 
earlier OF. form of the latter was torbler, turbler , 
tourbler (:— L. *turbuldre), whence the earlier 
ME. type desturbli, - tourble , DI8TURBLE. Trouble 
| had become at an early date the prevalent form 
of the simple vb., and distroub/e gradually super- 
seded disturb/e, but itself scarcely survived to 1000. 
Sc. dis try Iml, distribu lance, etc., were app. asso- 
ciated with L. tribuldre to afflict, oppress.] ■ 
trans . To disturb, trouble greatly. 
c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 524, I am ryght sory yif 
I have oughte Destrouhlcd yow out of your thoughte. 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints , A lexis 431 )>u has distrvbulyt me. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 3167* As wawes of be wild see when 
wynd palm dixtrobles. 1413 Pilgr \ Sonde (Caxton 1483) 

111. iv. 53 Thus haue ye by your fals confederacy destroubled 
my Ro^amme. c 1300 Lancelot 139a Furth ne goith, dis- 
trublit in his hart. 1563 Golding Ovids Met. Xiu. (1593) 

320 A brooke with raine distroubled new. 1607 Skknk 
Reg. Mai. 101 , 1 defend, .that na man distrouble this court 
vnlawfullie, vnder the paine that may follow. [W, Ten- 
nant Papistry Storm'd (1837) 103 Me had thir Lollards no 
distrubilrd My denner had been nearly doubl’d.] 

Hence f Diatrou* bled ppl. a., + DUtrou'bUng 
vbl. sb . 

1373 Barbour Bruce v. 316 The Persy . . went vith thaim 
. .his castell till. Vithout distrowbilling or III. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 149s) 1. xliv. 75 a/» She . . hath* noo 
dystrowblynge ne empesnement. 1390 Spenseb F. Q. 111. 
iv. 1 a Coosen passions of distroubled spright. 

fDistroU'bla, sb. Obs.rare . [f. prec. vb.] Dis- 
turbance, molestation. 

c 1450 Merlin 543 No distrouble the! ne hadde till thei 
com to Roestok. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 306/1 To con- 
strayne Imped ymentes & destroubles [L. tnfesiantia]. 

t Di« trou bler. Obs. [f. prec. v. -f -er : cf. 
DI8TURBU5R.] One who troubles or disturbs. 

ft 44® Promp. Parv. 193/2 Dystrobelar of be pece [v.r. 
dlsturbeler], turbator , perturbator. 15.. Exam. IV. 
Thorpe in Arb. Garner VI. 56 All such dUtrouhlers of 
Holy Church. 

Dlstrue, distruie, obs. ff. Dibtrot. 
t Dietru‘ 88 , v. Obs. [ad. OF. dtstrousstr to 
unpack (mod.K. dPtr ouster to unfasten), f. des- 
(Dis- 4^ 4 trousser to pack, Truss.] 
trans. To strip or plunder ; hence, to defeat, rout, 
Aliofy. 

ei4je Lydg. Bochas vl vl (1554) 144a, The dis trussing 
of hys chiualrie. Ibid, vl ix. (1534) ifja, Pompsy . . Dis- 
trusaed was, by sodeyn death. 1478 Sia J. Paston in 
Paste* Lett. No. 776 III. x6« The Swechys. .herded hym 


at an onsett place, and hathe dystrussyd hym. 1537 St. 
Papers Hen. VII/, l. 338 Mon r Mont had dUtrussed, taken, 
and brent s grata can-ikes of Icane [Genoa], 
b. To seize or carry off as plunder. 

1348 Hall Chron.. Hen. VIII, (an. 5) (1800) 330 So thei 
distrussed the victoifes and caused Sir Nicholas vaux .. to 
fiei toward Guisnes. 

Distrait (distrzrst), sb. [f. Dis- 9 4 Trust 
sb . : cf. next.] Absence or want of trust ; lack of 
confidence, faith, or reliance ; doubt, suspicion. 

13x3 Moat in Grafron Chron. (1568) II. 809 Eche. .in such 
hatred and distrust of other* s»s PrrriE Gnome's Civ. 
Couv. 1. 19 b, Through distrust in himselfe, or for some 
other defect. 1839 B. Harris Iron Age 991 The Ger- 
mans, by their dissentions, and distrusts, have very much 
weakned the Empire. 173a Johnson Rambler No. 194 
p to So little distrust has iny pupil of his own abilities. 
1798 Southey Sennets xi, Beware a speedy friend, the 
Arabian said, And wisely was it he advised distrust. >8Ua 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 938 A deep mutual distrust which 
had been many years growing.. made a treaty impossible, 
b. The fact of being distrusted ; loss of credit. 
x66y Milton P. L . xi. x66 To mee reproach Rather belongs, 
distrust and all dispraise. 

O. Breach of trust, the proving false to trust. 

1867 Milton P. L. tx. 6 Foul distrust and breach Dis- 
loyal on the part of Man, revolt, And disobedience. 

Distrait (distrn st), v. [f. Dis- 6 4 Trust v. ; 
peril, after L. diffldere. Found intians. in Lydgate, 
but app. not in ordinay use till the 16th c.J 
1 1 . tntr. a. with 0/ \ To have a doubt or dread 
of ; to suspect. [Cf. OF. difier de .] Obs. 

1430 Lydo. Chron. Troy 1. vi, I durst not, dfctrustyng of 
myschyefe, Accomnlyshc hwhan It came to the prefe. 
f b. with of, in, to : To be without confidence in. 
1376 Flemino Panop I. Epist. as To write more .touching 
this point. I . .am ashamed, least I should seeme to distrust 
of your wlsedome. 138a N. Lichefikld tr. Ceutanheda's 
Conq. E. Ind. lxxi. 144 Howe sadde and heauie . . he went 
away distrusting in the victory. 1634 R. Codrington tr. 
/vs tine 931 Distrusting to their arms. Ibid., Distrusting 
to the Macedons. 167* H. M. tr. Colloq. Erasm. ao8 Dis- 
trusting in mine own strength, 1 wholly rely upon him. 

t o. with for : To doubt or fear for the safety 
of. Obs. 

1693 Mem. Cf. Teckely i. 3 tnarg.. The Hungarians dis- 
trust for their Civil Priviledges. 

2 . trans. To do the opposite of trusting; to 
withhold trust or confidence from ; to put no trust 
in, or reliance on, the statements or evidence of. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. (R.), He y * 
requircth y*othe doeth distrust that other partie. x6oz Shake. 
'J\uet. N. iv. iii. 13, I am readie to distrust mine eyes, And 
wrangle with my reason that perswades me To any other 
trust. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. K newt. § 88 We see 
philosophers distrust their senses, and doubt of the existence 
of heaven and earth. 1776 Gibbon Dec l. 4 E- I. xix. so6 
He feared his generals, and distrusted his ministers. 1830 
Prescott Peru II. 941 Any one who has occasion to com- 
pare his narrative with that of contemporary writers will 
find frequent cause to distrust it. 

absol. x6oa Shake. Ham. in. ii. 175 Though I distrust, 
Discomfort you (my Lord) it nothing must. 

b. To entertain doubts concerning; to call in 
question the reality, validity, or genuineness of ; 
not to rely upon. 

xs86 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 87 Thy knowne good 
wifl..as 5 ureth me not to distrust the same at thy hands. 
16x1 Bible a Macc. ix. 33 Not distrusting mine health, but 
hauing great hope to escape this sicknes. 1781 Gi bbom Deci. 
\ F. 111 . 63 A tyrant, whose, .officers appeared to distaust, 
either the justice, or tne success, of his arms. 1873 Jowrrr 
Plato (ed. 3) I. 98, 1 altogether distrust my own power of 
determining this. 

f c. with inf. Not to trust, to have no con- 
fidence. Obs. 

1606 C. Potter tr. Sarpit Hist. Quarrels 144 The Pope, 
distrusting to obtaine from Spaine that which he desired. 
1641 Milton A pot. Smect. Wks. 1738 I. 103, I shall not 
distrust to be acquitted of presumption. 

+ 4 . with inf n. pkr. or clause : To have sutpi* 
cion ; to suspect. Obs. 

x6a8 Wither Brit. Rememb. Pref. 190 Distrust, that we 
discry their secret’st plots. 1660 F. Brooks tr. Lt Blanc's 
Trm>. 39s The Arabians, whom he distrusted to be of his 
nephews party. *707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Gard. 331, I dis- 
trust that Monconvs had added something of hts own to 
what Kircberus told him. 

Hence Diatnrstod ppl, a., Distrusting vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1349 Cover dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Jas. I 6 (R.), Let him 
ask without distrusting, without doubt or wauenng. tfisi 
Floricl Sfidato, challenged, defied, distruated. 16x4 Br. 
Hall Recoil. Treat. 97 A base and distrusting mind. 1831 
Jrr. Taylor Holy Dying iv. f x (R.). God hath created the 
physician for thine [need] : therefore use him . . without 
uncivil dist rustings, sgiy Rost. Wilson Pleas. Piety ti. 
34D1S trusting Man ! Behold this marvellous sight. 

Digtra'fttgr. [f. prec. vb. 4 -RR 1.] One who 
distrusts. 

1838 Hemshaw Horse Sncc. xar When our Saviour would 
put to silence the distrusters of his time. MqFortim (U.S.) 
Jan. 50a Distrusters of human nature. >893 Westm. Gees. 
ea Nov. 7/1 Distrusters of trades unions. 

XMitrwtftd (dUtnratfttl), a. [f. Distrust 
JA4-F&L] 

L Full of or marked by distrust in oneself or 
others; wanting in confidence^ diffident ; doubtful, 
suspicious incredulous. 

tigs Shah, t Hen . Vl. 1. H. tty Distrustful Recreants, 
Fight till the lust gaspe: lie be your guard, attorn Hooker 



DISTRUSTFULLY 


587 


DISTURBED 


Serm. Faith in Elect Wks. 1888 III. 473 By distrustful and 
doubtful apprehending of that, which we ought stedfastly to 
believe. 1^4 Trapp Comm* Ps. xxvii. 1 Faith fortieth the 
heart against distrustful fears. 1748 Chester©. Lett. (179s) 
II. clxt 78 a Being justly distrustful that men in general look 
upon them in a trifling light, ifto Southey Kehama vt. vi, 
Distrustful of the sight, She moves not, fearing to disturb 
The deep and full delight, sift Rank A ret. Ex pi. 1 1 . x. 103, 
I became, .distrustful as to the chance of our ever living to 
gain the open water. 

2. Causing or giving rise to distrust (Cf. suspi- 
cious y far fitly doubtful \ in analogous use.) rare. 

sill Hist. P. Warbeck in Select. Marl. Mi sc. (1793) 70 
Loth to remain amongst such distrustful enemies, he quietly 
returned to his most assured friend, the lady Margaret, 
ilia Lend. Gas, No. sioo/5 In desplght of all Turbulent, 
Seditious, and Distrustful Principles. 1I40 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xv, Places that had shown ugly and distrustful all 
night long, now wore a smile. 

ZHstru'fttfully, adv. |T. prec. a -ly s 4 ] i n 
a distrustful manner ; with distrust ; suspiciously. 

tits Cotcr., S ouspe^onneusemen f, suspitiously. distrust- 
fully. ilss T. Taylor Cams*. Titus ii. 12 Neither be so 


distrustfully prouident, 
prouide for thee. t 1653 
That of my life distrustfully thus say, * No help for him in 
God there lies *»S 9 Dickens T, Two Cities 1. ii, The 

J piard.,and the two other passengers eyed him distrust. 
uP 


as though thou hadst no father to 
Milton Psalms in. 5 Many are they 
help for * * 


fully. 

Dfctru'stfolneM* [f. os prec. + -Ntm] 
The auality or state of being distrustful ; want of 
confidence, diffidence ; suspiciousness. 
f 1577 tr. BullingtFs Decades (1 5931 500 Original! shine, that 
is the hatred of God . foolishnesse, ilistrustfulncsse. despera- 
tion. i6gt Gouge God's Arrows nv. | 80. 136 Distrustful* 
ncsse, and doubting of good succcssc. xwo W. Col 1 ins 
I Pont. White 111. iv. 444 Whom the ceaseless distrustfulness 
of their governments had followed privately. 

t Distrirstiness. Ob r. rare- 1 , [f. an as- 
sumed adj, *distnts(y (f. Din- 10 + Tiu’htv ) + 
-NEB 8.1 -*prec, 

1579 Twynk Phixicke agst. hut. 11. cxix. T[2i a. He applied 
him sclfc vnto the want of faytli in him, with whom he mm* 
muned. or the distrustinesse of the time in which he lined. 

+ DifttrvstlesB, ( 7 . Obs. [f. PiNTiumT sb. f 
-less.] Void of distrust, doubt, or suspicion ; 
confident ; unsuspecting. 

tin Sl’pr.n Hist . Gt . Brit. ix. viii. $ 48 [This) made Inin 
distrustlesxe of attaining easily his wished suoccsse. 1615 
G. Sandyh Tsar. iv. 2*54 Droue the distrustlcsse Turkcs . . 
into the Sterne. 17a! Morgan Algiets I. Pref. 1 j Distrust- 
less Hans was seized on. <21763 Shensi oni Economy 1 06 
Poets., d 1st rustless worn the ticastircd gold. 

Diitruy(e, distrye, obs. forms of Dkntrov. 

Diatuing, var. Dinting uk v. Obs. 

Distune (disti//*n), v. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 + Tunf..] 
I rafts. To put out of tune. Hence Distu'ncd 
ppl. a. 

c 14S4 Caxton Ly/c Our Lady c T) iv/2 (K. SuppA, 'I ‘lie 
clapper of his distuned belle. 159I Sylvesikr Du lias tax 
11. 1. Furies Argt , Their Harmonie dis tuned by His iaite. 


1664 J. 

viol, Ai 


WiuioN Audi annus Comncnins it. iii. Distune a 
»»d you may set it to what lone you nleasc. X735 
Pearsall Contempt . Harvest (ed. a) I. 177 His harp dis 
tuned in every string. 1887 Swinburne Loirine i\. 1. 20 <j 
A broken chord Whose jar distune* the music. 

/g. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 96 Where the 
spirits are so distuned. 1667 Flavkl Saint Indeed ( 1 754 ) <<4 
-It [anger] distunes the spirit for duty'. i8ox Lamb 7. H oodvil 
iv, O most distuned and distempered world. *887 Swin 
burnr Locrine 1. i. 292 What thought distempers ami 
dtaunca thy woe 1 

Disturb (distiTjb), v. Forms: 3-6 des-, dys-. 
4-6 di»-, -torbe, -tourbe, -turbo, 6 distowrb, 
•trub, -troub, 6- disturb. [ME. des torbe tty 
deslottrbett, a. OF. des torbe- r t - turbe-r, -tourbe- r, - 
Pr., OSp. destorbar (Sp. dtsturbar) , It. dist urban , 
slttrbarc:—L. dislurbdre to throw into disorder. 


disturb, f. Dis- 5 + turban to disorder, disturb, f. 
turba tumult, turmoil, crowd.] 

X. trusts. To agitate and destroy (quiet, peace, 
rest); to break up the quiet, tranquillity, or rest of (a 
person, a country, etc.) ; to stir up, trouble, disquiet. 

c XS90 ihket 1268 in S. Eng. Lee. 142 A destaunce J>arc 
is i-xproungue, lfyliche in Engelonae, Pat dextourbez al 
lond. XB 09 R. Glouc. (1724) 9 o Pe kynges ncuew, po he 
herde bis, Was wrob, and dextourbede al be court y wys. 
vto. Trkvisa H if den (Rolls) II. 347 Jupiter bat was lul 
cruel and desturbed be pees. 14 67 m Eng, Gilds (1870) 408 
Wherby the kynges pes be dysturbed. 1330 Palsgr. 522/1, 
I have a sewte to you, but 1 dare nat distourbe you, ibid. 
523/1, 1 distroube, I troubyll. im Shaks. Rom, 4 Jut, |. i. 
98 Three ciuill Broyles.. Hauc thrice disturb'd the quiet of 
our streets. 1697 DRYDen Vhg. Georg, iv. 279 No Wring 
Sounds disturb their Golden Sleep. 170s De Fob True-born 
Eng. 1. 9 No Nonconforming Sects disturb his Reign. 188a 
Pebody Eng. Journalism xx iii. 185 Burmah was disturbed, 
and a correspondent was instantly despatched to Mandalay. 
188$ Marq. Salisbury Speech 4 Nov., Lord Granville says 
that I have disturbed the Sleeping lion. 

b. To throw into a state of physical agitation, 
commotion, or disorder ; to agitate. 

1399 H. Buttes Dyets dne Dinner B iij, Mulberries ., 
Breeds winde : disturb© the stomacke. 169a H. Vaughan 
Site* Scint. 1. (1858) 105 The famous fan Purging the floor 
which chaff disturbs. >663 Sir T. H erbbrt Trav. (1677) 24 
The sea raged and seemed disturbed as it is under London- 
bridge. 1817-18 Shbi.i.ey Rosalind 4 H , 838 Like an image 
in the lake Which rains disturb. 

o. To move anything from its settled condition 
or position ; to unsettle. 

Vol. III. 


**♦ Evelyn AW. Hort . (1729) 215 Disturb not their 
Beds, hut hand-weed them. *•*5 Shelley Alastor 961 
With lightning eyes, and eager breath, and feet Disturbing 
not the drifted snow. i8f6 Emerson Eng, Traits , Lit. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 103 A strong common sense, which it is 
not easy to unseat or disturb, marks the English mind for 
I a thousand years. Mod. Do not disturb the plants after they 
show signs of bloom. Plant it in some permanent position 
where it will not he disturbed. 

2 . To agitate mentally, discompose the peace of 
mind or calmness of (any one) ; to trouble, perplex. 

c t30S Edmund Con/. 369 in E. E. P. (1862) 80 Per ne ful 
no*t a reyncs drope to derturbi a manes mod. xafta Wyci 11 
I Eccl. vli. 8 [7] Chaleng disturbeth [1388 dint urblith] the w ise 
man. a 1400-50 Alexander 51 w Pun ser Gandotle in 
|>at cas kenely dUtourbid. X367 I)rant Horace Epist. vi. 

I Cviij, Both parties are distrubdc with feare. 1684 R. H 
I School Recreat. 85 Let not this or any other Pastime div 
| turb your Minds. 173a Johnson Rambler No. 204 f 13 
I Having been first efisturbed by a dream, he afterwards 
, grieved that a dream could disturb him. 2856 Froi di Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. ii. 150 She was not n i>erson who would have 
been disturbed by the loss of n few Court vanities. 

3 . To interfere with the settled course or operation 
of; to put out of its course; to interrupt, der.mjjo, 
hinder, frustrate. 

1 t XB90 Beket 380 in S. Eng. Leg I. 1 17 pc lone w as cucie gret 
i-nou3 bi-tweone seint thomas And j»e Kinge, for-to pe feoml 
dentour bode hit, alias! c 1380 Strherumb, 2456 pc pef her riit 
scholde haue leyen by ys lef, Nad he come po as god woldc 
& distorbed pat myst hef. c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb ) xxi. 98 
| Men may ga sanely and sikerly thurgh his land and na man 
be so hardy to disturbe pam. x$t3 More inGrafion Citron. 

, (1568) II. 788 She devised to disturb© this mariage. x6*6 
j Bacon Sytva f 22s Sounds that moue in Oblique and Arcuate 
I Lines must needs encounter and Disturb© the one the 
other. >7*4 Co wpkr Task 11. 492 Praise. . Ls oft too w ell 0111c, 
and may much disturb The bias of the purpose. 1875 Jowi ti 
Plato (cd 2) IV. 42 In a mathematical demonstration an crroi 
in the original numlwr disturbs the whole calculation w hich 
follows. 1883 Sir W. Williams In Law Times Rep. XLIX. 
139/2 No sumcient grounds have been shown for disturbing 
, that judgment or for granting n new trial. 

I + D. with inf. To hinder b y interfeiencc. Obs. 

< 1386 CiCAL'cFR Melib . P ix He is a fool # thnt dotourbeth 
I the mooiler to wepen in the deeth of hire < lulde, ti! s< h<* 
hauc wc^t hir fillc, as for a ccrtein tyme. c 1391 — ,1st sol 

1. f 2 This ring renn> th . . in so Rowm a space that hit tbs. 
turbiih nat the instrument to hangen nftur his rihtr centre. 

j T 4 . With of from : To deprive of; to di i\e, tin 11, 
i or draw away from , by disturbance. Obs. 

sr xm5 Atur. R. 162 He |>ct no muinhfte, ne noise, n<* 

1 Wrung of folcnemuhtc letten him of his brotlen, nc dislurlicn 
' him of his god. c 1303 Edmund Con/, 4 17 in E. F. / *. 1 1 862 » 
82 Nc let noman in gem To dcsturbi me of mie siudic. c 1386 
1 Ciiais I k Pard. Pnsl. «V T. 12 (Kllesrn.) That no man be so 
| boold . Me to destflurbe [so Hcngwrt , Cot pus. Hatl. 7332 ; 

| Laituf. dcMorblc, Rod/. 686 distroulde] of 1 ristes nooly 
work. 1638 Rowland Monfet's Theat. in*. 899 Bees am 
most patient of lulmur in the day time, hut most impatient 
of being scureil in the night, and of being distuilwcl of thcii 
icst. 1667 Milton P. J.. 1. 168 So as pcilmps Shall grieve 
him. .and disturb His inmost < ounscls from their dcstind aim 

b. Law. To deprive of the peaceful enjoyment 
or possession of. See Disturbanck 4. 

[1*92 Brit ion 11. xxv. | i, Cons qi de coiniiuuu souni 
engittcz on destourb©/, tram/. Those who are ejected ui 
disturbed of their common.] 1541 .ht 33 Hen. V /II, c, 32 
The vicar of the parish© .. wolilt* now disturb© the said 
1 unauntesand inhanitauntes of their saidr parish© church 
1865 N ichoi s Britton I. 285 If one of the parcenus he 
' ejected or disturbed of his seisin, 1870 Fism m Digest Rep. 

C aset II. 3319 An action against a Mrungei for disturbing 
, the plaintiff in liis |>cw, 

t Diltutb, sb. Obr. [f. the >b.] An act ol 
disturbing ; a thing that disturbs ; dtstiiibancc. 

[1594 Siiaks. Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 7 j Foes to my Rest, anil my 
sweet sleeps disturbers [Gy, disturl>es] ] 1397 Danii i. ( tv. 
Il’ars vi. xlvii. From all Disturbs to l>c so long kept fice. 

> 1667 Milton A /,. w. 549 Instant without distmb they took 
Album, And onward move Kmhattclld. 

Disturbanoe fdisiti)abans\ [a. OF. destor - 
1 bandy destour-y dcstur - (12th c. in (Jodcf. , f. des- 
tourber to Dihturb : see -anck.] The action of 
disturbing or fact of being disturbed, 

1 . The interruption and breaking up of tianqml- 
! llty, peace, rest, or settled condition ; agitation 
(physical, social, or political''. 

X#a7 R. Glouc. (1724) 436 pc erl Tcbaudc ile Ble>s .(Jj , 
tourbed he peys, And poru Kyng Hcnrycs red© made de-* 
tourbance, . * 39 ® 1 revisa Barth , De r. R. x\u. clxxwi, 
(1495) 727 Of suchc dystourbancc ar> d '-itryfe an<l contrary - 
ncsse comythstronge boyllyng and dureth vnto the bete hath 
maystry. 1467 On/, Worcester in Lug. Gilds 388 Disturb- 
aunce of the seid pease. 1576 Fleming Pauopl. hpjst. 334 
That he© miqht live quietly in Rom© : for,. some there were 
that sought bin dUturbaunce. 166s J. D \ v its tr. Mandelslo's 
1 liav. 256 Such as terul to the disturbance of the nublick 
1 peace. 1663 Sir T. Hlrbkri Traz>. (1677) 30 The Sea was 
. . smooth, and no distuihance by wind to curl the waves, 
or to make it frothy 1741*1 H. Walpole Lett. II Maun 
(1834) I. xviii. 63 1 he. .election passed without any disturb- 
ance. 1833 Bain Senses 4 Int. 1. 11. f 2 Inmost cases of bodily 
irritation we can assign the place or seat of the disturbance. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. t. viL 49 The slightest disturbance was 
sufficient to bring them down. 

b. with a and pi . : An instance of this ; spec, a 
breach of public peace, a tumult, an uproar, an out- 
break of disorder. 

Atmospheric disturbance , a change in atmospheric condi- 
tions putting an end to calm weather, 

SB97 R. Glouc. (1724) 514 Tho bigan ther in this lond 
a newe destourbante. tjgft Florio, S turbo, sturbamento, 
a trouble, a vexation, a disturbance. 1608 Shaks. Per. m. 


ii. 57, I can speak of the disturbance* That nature works, 
and of her cures. 1667 Milton J*. L. x. 897 Innumerable 
Disturbances on Earth through Femal snares. 1844 H. H, 
Wilson Brit. India II. 08 With their apprehension the dis- 
turbances ceased. 1873 Chmmb. Jml. cxxxnt. 8 Telegraphic 
intelligence of storms or atmospheric disturlxinces. 1880 
Daily A'etrs 30 Oct.. A disturbance will arrive on the Notth 
British and Norwegian Coasts . .attended by. .strong winds 
or gales, rain or snow. 

2. Interruption of mental tranquillity or equani- 
! mity ; mental agitation, excitement, discomposure. 

1387 Trkvisa Htgtlen (Rolls) III. *o7(Mftu.) Pictagoras 
wif harpe and strenges ecssede pe destourbaunce of Wittes. 
**• — Barth. De P. R. v. v. (1495) lo ® In the eyon is 
seen and knowen the distourbaunce and sladnesse of the 
soule. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 904 To any ones dis- 
turliaunce and vexation. 1663 Sir T. Herbert T*av. 
(1677) 23 To allure ihe hearts of greedy men, to afford then* 
distui bance. ty5t Johnson Rambler No. i»6 p 7 One 
w ho-e reigning disturliam e was the dread of house- breakers. 
i8s8J.M artinka!) Chr . 971 The dislike felt by the 

comfortable clnsses toward* the trouble of thought and the 
! disturbance of thought. 

3. Interference with the regular or due course or 
continuance of any action or process ; molestation. 

r 1340 Cursor M. 7700 f Din.) Saul sou^te dauid to quelle 
Often fcl soJ>e chaunce \Vu* l>ere but goilde* disturbaunce. 
1393 (iowKR Conf. J.i8t Knvie .lx*gHu to travaile In dis- 
turbaunce of this spousailc. ci 400 Beryn 3981 A saff con* 
dit ./I hat he may com & pa* withouten disturbaunce. 1313 
1 More in flmfton tin on, II. (156B) 766 This deincanqi 
’ attempted against th© king . . lit the distuihance of his 
( oroRation. 157* F. N. tr. ( om</, W. India 102 ’1 <> withstand 
his men from distinlmiue of hi* enterprise. 1711 Addison 
. Spe< t. No. 2b 2 F 6 That he may let the ship snd on without 
disturbance. 1851 Ri skin S/awrx f '<’*#.(1874) 1 . xx. 218 We 
are to follow the labour of Natuic, but not her disturlmnce, 

4. Law. (Sec quot. 1765-9.) 

[109a Brition 11. xi. 4 7 Et ausi est home dissetri qu<*l 
houre qe ly on sa meyn6 xoit destourb© de user sa peissible 
seisino par autre qt i clcyme fraunc tenement par teles des- 
tourbance*. J , * 59 ® f hi id Marriages 164 He, the said Robert 
Fletcher, shall . . cnioie the same shop a* tenant . . without lh© 
lett or disturbaii* of the said John Allen, ht* executors, 01 
Assigncs. 16x3 Sir If. Finch Law (1636) 291 An assise 
vv hicn may bee either of hi* ow n© or his ancestor* possession 
< ailed an assise of darrein presentment is upon adisturb.im.© 
when himsclfe or his ancestor did last present. 1763-9 
lit ackstonk (Mason), Disturbance is a wronc done to some 
incorporeal hereditament, by hindering or disquieting th© 
owner* in thcii regular, and lawful enjoyment of it. 1768 
( on/n/. 111,2 }f> Disturbance of fram hi*cs happens, when 
a man hus the franchise of holding a court-leet, ol keeping n 
fair or market [etc. ] and he U disturlied or im ommoded in 
th© lawful exercise thereof. 1848 Wharion Law /.ex , 
Disturbance i’here ate live sorts of this injury, viz, dis- 
turbance of (1) franchise, (2) common, (3) *ays (4) tenuie, 
and (5) patronage. 

+ Distu'rbancy. Ohs. ran. [f. prcc. or next : 
see -anci.] Condition or state of disturlmnce. 

X397 Danifi Civ Warsx til. xeix, As cxilescven from your 
homes You live perpetuall in distuibnucy. *603 - Epist. 
Poems (1717) 350 Some Hearts are blinded so, that they 
Have divers Doors whereby they may let out Their Win- 
abroad without Disturbam y. 

Disturb Wit (disti/ubanO, a. ami sb. [ad. L. 
dnturbdut'Cm, pr. pule, of di durbCu c to Dintuiui : 
see -ant. Cf. AF. dcslQurbant , J 

A. adj. That distui bs; agitating, diaquictln^. 

ai 617 Bavne On Fph. (1658) 12 Disturhant aberrations 

deprived us of all peace. 1645 At rat gum. Persecution no 
i heir Religion though different was not disturhant to the 
State. 170a C\ Mather Magn. t it*. \ii. ii. (1853) ill. 497 
These thing* were, .disturhant ami offensive, 1809 Southey 
O. Newman ix, Had they from such disturhant thoughts 
been free. 1836 Kuskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. iv. | 12. 52 
Ihe fantasy which I have just bc©n blaming a* disturhant 
of the .simplicity of faith. 

B. sb. One who disturb* ; a disturber, a. I.aw. 
*. Dihiubber 2, 

1865 Niuiol* Britton II. 172 In cases of contumacy; ns, 
win re the tenant or the disturhant l/<* tenaunt oh U des • 
tout bant 1 nppears in court, and contemptuously depart*, 
b. ^DlHTUHBKR I. 

1894 Catholic News 16 June 7/2 The disturbants gained 
admission to the purk by a wicket 
lienee t Olstu rbantly adv. y by way of disturb- 
ance. Obs . 

<n6t7 Bayne On Eph,\ 1658) 138 They are not able dis- 
turbantiy to assail us. 

t Disturb a* tion. Obs. [ad. L. di s turba tiOu- 
cttiy n. of action from dtslurbdse to Dihtuub.] The 
action of disturbing ; *s Dimtuhba.nck. 

* 5*9 Will of Sir J. Digby , / cicesteixh. (MS.) Without 
ett or interruption or distui bacon of the said John Digby. 
1390 R. Hiciicock Cuintesn me Wtt 54 b, lo deliucr their 
owne kingdomes from those disturbations 1658 A. Fax 
WurlC Sure. ti. v. 59 'lurrying would prove, prejudicial 
to the wounded, by reason of hi* bleeding, and other di*- 
turbation*. . 

Distnrbative, a. rare. [f. L. dt slur bat • ppl. 
stem + -ivl* ; see -ativk.] Of disturbing tendency 
or character. 

184a Miss Cosirr lo Pdgr. Auvergne I. 77 Our journey, 
independently of the dwturbative character of our driver, 
w-ns pleasant. 1846— lour Venice 143 Monza, which 
formerly had a monastic character of quiet silence, i* now 
noisy and disturbalive. 

Disturbed (diattfubd, -ud), ppl. a . ff. Dwturii 
v. + -edL] Di»quictcd; agitated; having the 
settled state, order, or position interfered with. 

X39B Shaks. Ven. A Ad. 340 He. .Looks on the dull earth 
with disturbed mind. x6oi — Jut. C. 1. ill. 40 This dis- 
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turbed Skis is not to walk In 1763 Scram on /udos/an 
(1770) 50 He had ever nftrr a iliHttirltrrf imagination, ttjo 
O' Israeli Ckas. /, III. i 9 Four >ear* of a disturbed reign 
had taught the Sovereign some lesson**. 1I3I f W. Crokf m 
in C. Papers (1881) II. xx. RhcuirmtUm in his neck .. 
gives him a disturbed air 1B60 Tinimi i (i/at. 11. xvii. 315 
Crevasses, in the inoie disturbed portion* of glaciers. 

lienee Diaturbedly (-edli) aiiv . ; Disturbed- 

Mil. 

1731 Bailey (cd. 5), Disturbedly, interruptedly. Ibid . , 
Dtsinrbedtiess, disorderline**, interruption. 1S07 Soiiiipy 
Etpntlla's Lett . III. 339 The dog is uneasy . . and the cat 
wanders disturbedly from room to room. 

Disturber ((list!) jbaj;. Also 3-5 -our, 6-9 -or. 
[ME. a. AF. da stour hour ^ OF. destorbeor 2— L. 
type *disturbdtbr»em , agent-n. from disturb art to 
DlttTUHH.] 

1 . A person or thing that disturbs, disquiets, or 
interferes with peace or quiet ; one who causes 
tumult or disorder; a troubler. 

ci>90 Beket tioa in .S. Eng Leg. 1 . 138 He wan fal* and 
for-swore : and destourbour of be londe. > 54 * Ait * Ik \ 
F.div , VI % c. iij. | a Inflicting all such Pains upon the DU- 
obedients and Disturbers (of matrimony]. 1588 Shark. 
Pit. A. iv. iv. 6 How euer these disturbers of our peace 
Buz m the peoples cares. 1894 K. Godfrey Ini. 4 A b. 
Physu 8 That are rather disturbers than aiders of Nature. 
1700 VVycmrhlky Lei. to Pipe 1 Apr.. There I can have you 
without Rivals or Disturberx ; 1764 Wesley 7 rnl. 10 Sept , 
Only one man, a common disturber, behaved amiss. 1883 
Froudk in Contemp. Rex*. XLIV 14 Little inclined .. to 
favour a disturber of the public peace 

2 . Law . (also disturber.) One who disquiets or 
hinders another in the lawful enjoyment of his 
rigH : see csp. quot. 1767. 

1498*9 Ptumpton Corr. 1 13 To have a xpolucion in the 
spiritual! court agaynst the preyst that now occupyeth, 
because he is one disturber. * 7 a6 Aylifek Patetgon 41 
When a Bishop refuses a Clerk for Insufficiency, and the 
Patron thereupon presents another, such Bishop shall be 
deemed a Disturber, if he afterwards within the six month* 
presents the first Clerk presented to him. 1767 Blackstonl 
Comm. II. 278 If the bishop refuse or neglect to examine 
and admit the patron’s clerk, without good reason assigned 
or notice given, he is stiled a disturber by the law, and shall 
not have any title to present by lapse 1863 N intoi.s Britton 
iv. i. f a Unless the clisturbor or deforceor \/e destourboiir on 
de/orceour] can shew plain reasons to the contrary. 

Diatu’rbing, vbt \ sb. ff. Disturb v, + -ingC] 
The action of the verb Disturb; distui bnnee. 
(Now only gerundial.) 


yel 


1^4© Ayenb. 235 Alneway he may bleur nie his spoushod 


_ ne is non o]»er dcstorbinge. t«8a Wiclif Ps. xxx. 

Thou schalt hide them in the hid place of thi face ; fro 
the disturbyng of men (Vulg. conturbatione ; 1388 distur- 
blyngl 1597 f King CM Jonas (1618)76 Discountenancing*, 
disturbing*, dispossessing* of them. 1 1776 G. Semple Build’ 
ingin \vater The disturbing our Stages, Utensil*, &c,l 

Disturbing, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4 -iso-.] 

That disturbs ; sec the verb. 

159a Shake. V ’em. hr Ad. 649 Where Love reijpi*, disturb*, 
ing Jealousy Doth call himself Affection's sentinel i8i*-6 
Playfair Bat. Phil (ed. 3) II. 259 From the disturbing fort r 
in the direction ofthe radius vector, he determined the Moon’s 
nearest approach to the Earth, and furthest recess from it. 
*•75 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) III. 3 This uncertainly., is a 
disturbing element. 

Hence Disturbingly ctdv., disquietingly. 

1880 New Virginians I. 300 The old man groaned . . louder 
and more disturbingly. 1886 IL James Bostonians II. 11. 
xxiv. iso She wa* so disturbingly beautiful. 

+ Disttrrblance. Oh. [f. next + -anok : 
proh. from a corresponding At', form: cf. Dis- 
TmU'llLANCK.] •» Dihtubhance. 

. .jjo R. Rkcnnr Chron. tl'ace (Rolls) 8141 Seys now 
hym al ]>e desturblance, & wherc-of coined h»t wonder 
ihaunce. t 1430 Pxtgr. Lyf Manhotie 11, v. (1869) 77 pc 
disturblaunce coineth of pin ouertrowinge. t 1449 Peco< k 
R e/r. 401 Crete dlsturblauncis and debati*. c 1450 St. 
Cuthberi (Surtees) 4629 Wha so did bairn di*turblaunce. 

t Distn*rble p v. Obs. Also des-, -tourble. 
[ME. a. OF. destorlder, - turbler , -tourblci , f. des- 
1 ) 18 - 1 4 to* bier , turblcr , tourbler, early forms of 
hob let , troubler to Trouble (:— L. +turbuliire, f. 
tutbula, tut bare''. In the simple verbal he foun 
trouble was from the first prevalent; in the 
derivative, de±-, disturble was the earlier form, and 
(supported by Disturb) survived to < 1500, when 
it yielded to Dibtrouble (q.v.).] 

tram . To disturb, trouble. 

c 1330 R. Bri'nnk Chton . U\ue (Roll*) 1106 pat pey nr 
ao nought v* to wrye, Nc de*turb!e me my weye c 1380 
WvcLiK Set. H’ks. III. 134 Ire distourblis monnis wittc 
138a — Matt. xiv. 2 6. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 57 
All pe citee was gretlich desturbied of her sudey illicit 
comyng. c 1440 Promp. Part*. 133 x i Dysturbclyn (di* 
trouolyn. P ], turbo , t on turbo. 1480 Caxton Chron. Any, 
Ixi. 45 They n# were dixtourbled of noo man ne lette. 

Hence f Dl*tu*rbling vbl. sb . ; t Dista rbltr. 

. : ' 33 ® R ;, Bkunnk Chron. (1810) 254^ Edward, .saile eyuc 
Philip pe Kyng Alle holy Gascoyn, withouten disturblyng. 
1440 Disturbler (see Diktmourli rI. c 1449 Pecock Refit, 
11. ti. 1 39 Scisme sowers and disturblers of the peple. 1481 
Caxton Godfrey xviii. 48 They, had pa.*>sea the water 
aKayn, yf they had not. .so grete distourblyng. 

Distu r Dor : tee Disturber 2. 

t DistUTdison. Obs. rare . [app. derived, 
with change of prefix, from OF. estoraison % estour- 
dison (j— L. type *exturditidu-em ) , from est&rdir, 
mod. K /tout dir , to stun, stupefy.] Stunned or 


stupefied condition; a state of uncontciousness 
caused by a blow or the like. 

c 145* Merlin 266 Withynne a while a*roos the saisne fro 
dUturdisou, and naugh hem a*boute hynL /bid. 268 'The 
saUnes a-bode a- bout c tier lorde that was caste down and *0 
di (fouled vnder horse feet, whereof he was so norowfull w hau 
he a*roos from disturdi*on. 

Distn’rf, v. tare. [Dm- 7 a] tram. # 1\j j 
deprive of turf. 

185S L\ 1 ton 1/ hat will he do 11. xi, 1 'he play-ground 
(wa*J dixturfed to construct fortification*. 

tDiltUTn, v Obs. Also 4-5 dea-, 5-6 dya*, 
-tom;e, -tourn e. fa. OF. destourue-r, in nth c. 
destnruer (mod.F. d/tounur \ whence Pkturn), f. 
des } d /• ( 1 )E- I. 6 4 tourner to Turn.] trans. 
To turn aside or away ; to avert, divert, pervert. 

i 1374 Ciialckr Troylus in. 669 (718) Thy fader prey al 
pilke harmc distume Of grme. 1483 Caxton Gold. Ley. j 
1 b/3 Dyuerse though tc* arid occasion* by whyche they be , 

I dystorneu for to do wcl. 1490 — Rneydos xxi 75 She i 
, dystourned her cyen from the lyglitc. 1337 Siahkiv in • 
Strype Lut. Mem. I. App. Ivxxi. 195 Vou «ould never have 
distorned your wit and eloquence, to *|K>t your honour ami 
name, a 1631 Dunns Latin tit Jett my 11. xiv, Which might 
, disturnc thy bondage. 1 

1 Distnmpike (disti>inpoik), 7». [Dim- 7b] 
trans. To free (a road; from turnpikes ; to make | 
no longer a turnpike-road. Hence Diatirrnpiked . 
///. a. f Diatu'rnpiking vbl. sb. | 

187a Daily News 16 June, On Monday next, July, the [ 
remainder of the metropolis roads north of the Thame* will 
be ‘ distumpiked ' 1881 Times 29 Mar. 9 The disturnpiking 
of main roads had seriously increased local burdens x88a 
St James Gaz. 7 funr, To maintain milestones on disturn- j 
piked roads. 1883 JVI . D. Chalmers Local Govt. 133 Until 
1878, when a road was distumpiked, it became an otdinary \ 
highway; but by the Act of that year it was provided that 
ullroad* distumpiked after 1870 should be mam roads. 

t Dirtu'tor. v. Obs. rare . [Dim- 7 b.] trans. 
To deprive of the position of tutor. 

1691 Wood Ath. O.ron . II. 391 Being found guilty of 
I a strange singular and superstitious way of dealing with his 
Scholars, .he was distutor'd in the month of May 1634. 

I Difftwrne, V. rare. [Dim- 6.] trans. To 
ilisentwlne, unfasten. 

156a Pharr s&tteid ix. Cci f Whose fnl did Rutil* whelmc 
and brake their tortnisroof distwyndr. 

Distyle ((brstdil), sb. (a.) Arch. [f. Di- 8 4 
< Sr. utOa-oj column, pillar : so motl.F. distyle sb.] 

A porch having two styles or columns. Also attrib . 

! or as <t^‘. DistyU in antic : sec quot. 1865. 

1840 Penny Cycf. XVIII. 412/2 The octagonal structure 
called the 'lower of the Winds,, which has a small prostyle 
portal on two of its faces, .. each consisting of a simple 
dtstyle, or two columns and their entablature, surmounted by 
a pediment. Ibid. 425/2 Cornertirij* the insulated piers 
below into columns or short and massive proportions, so ns 
to produce a distyle in antis. 1863 J. Fi-roushon Hist. 
An hit . I. 167 A group of pillars *dist>l«* in antis’ as it is 
technically termed, viz , two circulm pillars between two 
square piers. Ibid. 176 There are three other distyle halls 
or gates on the platform. 

DistyloiUI idDisUrl*i\ a. Hot, [f. a* prec. f 
-ous.] Having two styles. 

1883 n Syd. Soc. Le.r. 

Distyne, obs. form of Destiny. 

Diaulph&ta (dois» lhv. Chem. [f. Dt- - + 
Sulphate.] 

+ 1 . In earlier use, a salt containing one equiva- 
lent of sulphuric acid to two of base. Obs. 

1838 T. Thomson Ghent. Ore. Bodies 228 Solution of 
disulphate of cinchonina c 1863 J. W\i df in Cite. Si. I. 
417/ 1 Quinine, ..as a disulphate, ha* been, .substituted. 

2 . A salt containing two equivalents* of sulphuric 
acid to one of base {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3 . Applied by some to a sulphate containing a 
hydrogen atom replaceable by a basic clement or 
radical; an acid sulphate {Cent. Diet A 

4 . A salt of disulpnuric acid, a pyrosulphalc. ( 

1877 Roscoe & Schorl. Chem. I. 345 The name disul- 

J )hunc acid HuS*j 07 has been given to this substance, as it 
arms a series of very stable salt* ; thus sodium disulphate 
NasS'iOt is obtained by heating the acid sodium sulphate 
HNaSO«, *0 long as w ater is given off. 

Disulphide (daiseifaid). Client, [f. Di- - 4- 
Sulphidk.] A compound in which two atoms of 
sulphur are united with another element or a iadi- 
cal, as carbon disulphide , CS* + Formerly, a com- 
pound having one atom of sulphur united to two j 
of another element, as disulphide of topper ■» i 
cuprous sulphide, Cu.S. 1 

1863-73 Waits Out. L'/unt. II. 74 Hcmisulphide of copper, 
or Cuprou* Sulphide, CuaS, also called Disulphide of copper. 1 
Found native a% Cop f*tr ^glance. *869 Rokcok Elent . Chem . 
128 When deposited from solution in carbon disulphide, ! 
sulphur crystallizes in the ordmniy natural or octahedral 
form. 1893 Edtti. Rev. Oct 409 Carbon disulphide took it 
u pm ore freely. 

Disulpho- (dotsi?*lf(7). Chem. [See Di-- 2 ! 
and S1T.PH0-.] In composition, denominating odds | 
derived from two molecules of sulphurous acid. 
Hence Dlsnlpho alo a. 

x868 Watts Dht. Chem. V. 551 There U a group of acid 
ethers, (SO)a R"HrO«, deri\ed from a double molecule of 
sulphurous acid, HiSjOs, by substitution of a diatomic 
alcohol-radicle for half the hydrogen. These are the so-called 
disulpho-acids, which may also be formulated ns compounds 


of hydrocarbon with a at[oms ofj SOjj. i860 Rose ok Elent. 
Chem. 423 When disulpho-anthraquinic acid is formed. s88i 
Watts Diet. Chem. Vlll. 1837 Anthracene treated with 
•udphuric acid yields two disulpnonic acids. 
Diltrlpht&Mt. Chem. [See Di- 2 a and Sul- 
i’Huret.] l)isuLrBii>K(in obs. and current senses}. 

i ®54 J- Scofffrn in OrPsCtrc. Sc ., Chem. 491 The appli- 
cation of heat drives off one equivalent of it* sulphur and 
converts it into the disulphurct. Ibid. 500 Sub- or Di- 
sulphurct of Mercury. 

Disulphurio (dais^lfiu-’rik), a. Chem. In 
disulphttric acid, the same as pyrosulphuric or 
Nordhausen sulphuric acid, ll^O, « 2(S0 # 0H) 4 - 
(). Its salts are pyro - or di-sulphates. (So called 
localise the molecule represents two molecules of 
sulphuric acid deprived of one of water.) 

1873 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 1140. 

t Disiuna'niinous, «. Oh. rare. [Dis- 10.] 
Not unanimous ; divided in mind. 

17*8 Morgan Algiers I. v. 166 So degenerate, so effemi. 
1 iate. and ho disunanimous were they grown. 

Disili'llifonil, a. [Dm- 10.] The opposite 
of uniform; without uniformity. 

1687 Norris Coll. Misc. 261 The Sun shines upon the 
Eartn with u dUuniform and unequal light. 1710 — * Chr. 
Print, iii. 1 15 All i* disunifonn, because there is nothing to 
unite or regulate them. 1737 H Coventry Phil, to Hyd. 

II. ( I'.) Confused heaps and atsuniform combinations. 
DiJiUnifo rmity. [Dim- 9.] Want or absence 

of uniformity ; variety ol form or appearance. 

1710 Norris Chr. Print , viL 326 If it [the body] be evil, it 
will be a* full of darkness, all confusion and disuniformity . 
1876 Daily Nrtvs 18 Mar., We laughed at their equipment 
. . their disuniformity of costume. 

Dironify (disy/Jnifsi), v. [Dim- 6.] tram. 
To do the opposite of unifying; to keep from 
unity. Hence Diairnifying tpl. a. 

1891 Cycl. Temperance 4 Prohibition 393/1 As a tesult 
of this disunifying measure. 

Disunion (ilisy^ nian). [Dis- 9 ] 

1 . Rupture of union ; separation, severance ; dis- 
junction. 

1308 Markion Pygnuil. v. 156 Chaos rctume, and with 
roimidon Inuulue the world with strange disunion. i 6«3 
Cockeram, Disunion , aseuering. 1634 Wither Emblem** 
177 When disunion is begunnelt biecdeth dangers, whcie 
before were none. 177$ I)i Lolme Eny. Const. Advt. (1784) 
12 A disunion of the empire wo* endeavoured to he pro- 
moted. 179a G. W ashing ton Lett . Writ. 1891 XII. *04 
Foreigners won h l l»elieve that inseterate political dissen* 
sions existed among us, and that we are on the very verge 
of disunion ; but the fact 1* otherwise. iBao bcoRRSiY^ft. 
Antic Reg. II. 346 Three boats, .were secured (to the fast- 
boat J by means of a rope, and towed without danger of din- 
union. 1884 Act 4 7 8c 48 Pit t. c. 66 {title) An Act to provide 
for the disunion of the Sees of Gloucester and Bristol. 

attrib (cf. Disunionikt a.] ■m. Lowell Lett (1894) I. 
125, 1 do not agree with the abolitionists in their disunion 
and non-voting theories, a 1857 in Pall Mall G. 29 May 
(1865) 9 New York Dis-Union Anti-Slavery Convention— 
’l*o be held at Albany in February, 1857. 

2 . Absence or want of union ; disunited or sepa- 
rated condition ; dissension. 

x6oz Holland Pliny I. 11$ In this disunionj m it were, 
appeal c tli yet a brotherly fellowship and vnitie. 1659 B. 
Harris ParivaCs Iron Aee 287 By dis-union of wil% 
amongst hi* friends 1711 Shaktksil Charae. v. iii (»737) 

III. 319 The Inconvenience* which the Dis-union of 1 * r. 
suasion* and Opinions accidentally produces. *807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 111. ii. 335 Ages of disunion and 
disaster. 1838 Txirlwall Greet e 111 . xxv. 404 He com- 
plained .of the disunion of the Sicilian Greeks. 

Diftunionist (disy /unionist), [f. prec. 4 -iht.] 
One who advocates or works for disunion: spec. 
a. In U.S. politics, One of those who, before or 
during the civil war of 1861-65, advocated a dis- 
solution of the Union, b. In English politics, 
applied controversially to an advocate of the repeal 
or modification of the Act of Union with Ireland. 

s8a6 Worcester cite* North. * 55 * Blackw. Mag. 
LXX 1 I. 47 The population is divided really into Unionists 
or Compromise-men, and Disunioni*ts, or Abolitionists. 
*®S 4 V Oliphant Let. in Life (1891) I. iv. 124 There are 
the Whigs and Democrats, and Filibuster*. .Disumonists 
and Federalists. 1861 Lowell E Pluribus Unnm Prose 
YVks. 1890 V. $2 It is time that we turned up our definitions 
in some more trustworthy dictionary than that of. ,dU- 
unionists and their, .accomplices. 1889 Catholic House’ 
hold 5 Oct. 10/2 The Disumonists. .seem to revel In fiery 
invective of a zoological character. 

0. attrib. or as at If 

*884. Goldw. Smith in Con temp. Ret*. Sept. 317 The dit- 
unionist movement in Ireland. 1888 Brylk Amer. Comtttw. 
II. 111. lvi. 377 The disunionist spirit of the South which led 
to the war. 

So DUnrnionina, the doctrine of disumonists. 
1894 Swinburne Stud. Prose 4 Poetry 102 Disunionism, 
dissoiutionism, or communalism. 

Disunite (disywnoi't), v. [f. Dim- 6 4 Unite.] 
1 . trans . To undo the union of; to disjoin : ft. 
from material union. 

1 308 F lo r 10 , Disgiongere . . todisioyne, todisunite, todeuide. 
a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 178 A corner-stone, that unite* 
thing* most disunited. syaS PoPE Odyss. 111. 58* The beast 
they then divide, and disunite The ribs and limbs. 1830 
Lyell Prime. Geot* (1875) 1 . 11. xvil 406 The Alkali, when 
disunited from the Silica, would readily be dissolved. 

b. (more frequently) from immaterial union : 
To separate from alliance, conjoint action, etc. ; 
to set at variance, alienate. 
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[see Disunited below]. xM Shake. Tr. 4 cV. 11. 
iil iof Their fraction is more our wish than their faction | 
but it was a strong counsell that a Foole could disunite, 
ittat Milto * Reform. u. (1851) ssGoe on both hand in hand, 
O Nations never to be disunited. t6l$ Dryden Albion 4 
A /banns u. Wks. 1883 VII. 357 Disturb their union, dis- 
unite their love. 179+ Southey Wat Tyler 11. 1 , They will 
use every art to disunite you . . Whom in a mass they fear, 
iCgs Miss Yonge Cam*** (1877) IV. v. 6a That her father 
was not disunited from his first wife. 

2 . intr. (for reft.) To sever or separate oneself ; 
to part ; to fall or come asunder. 

wpL G. R. tr. Le Grand s Man Without Passion 146 The 
Spint must disunite from the senses, a *716 South (J . ), The 
several joints of the body politick do separate and disunite. 
1I1I Shelley Rozalina 4 Helot 984 Strains of harmony, 
That mingle in the silent sky. Then slowly disunite, tftsv 
Aik man Hist. Scot. III. tv. 435 The supplicants, .refused 
to disunite. 

3 . Manlge. (See quotf.) 

«7»7 Bailey vol. II. s.v., (With Horsemen) A Horse is 
said to disunite, that drags his Haunches, that Gallops 
false. 1831 Regut. instr . Cavalry 1. 57 Cantering with the 
near fore, followed by the off hind, or off fore, followed by 
the near hind, is * disunited '. 

Hence Dionni'tad ppL a, (whence Diauni todly 

adv.) ; SMauai'tlnff vbl. sb. and ///. a, 

x*6@ Whitehorne Arts Warn (1573) >9*» The disunited 
and disrencious do agree, t6x* Flomio, Disunimento^ a 
disuniting. i6$i Hobbes Leviath. it. xviti. 88 The confusion 
of a disunited Multitude. 1680 S. Mather Iren. 16 The 
severity of this dis-uniting principle. 1844 Thirlwali. Greece 
VIII. at A number of feeble disunited hordes. 1894 J. S. C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xxvi. 490 The disuniting of the 
army. g *® 7 * R.. Ellis Catullus Ixiu. 84 So in ire she spake, 
adjusting disunitedly then her yoke. 

+ DiSlUXii'td, ///. a. 06 s. [Short for disunited, 
after unit us united. J -Disunited. 

*« 48 . H. More Song of Soul tit. it. xviti, Sith the soul 
from them is disunite. 

DiSiimi'ter. rare, [f. prec. vb. + *kh 1.] One 
who or that which disunites. 

*755 Johnson, Divider,. 3. A disuniter ; the person or 
cause that breaks concord. 

t Eiftiimi’tion. 06 s. rare. [f. Dinunitk v., after 
tmiliott .] The action of disuniting; disjunction, 
separation, disunion. 

1611 CoTCrR., Abstraut, a seperation, disunition, diriunc- 
tion. [170a Clarendon's Hist. Ret. xiv. ) 140 III. 444 
Disunition [other edd. disunion] and distinction of Parties.) 

Disunity (di»y/7*nlti). [Dim- 9.] Want of 
unity; a state of separatioh, physical, political, 
social, or sentimental ; dissension, discord. 

183a Lithgow Trav. x. 474 Diversities of Doctrine, .and 
hundreds of like disunities. *787 Mise. in Ann. Reg. 209 2 
By the disunity of your nation, all the nations insult you. 
1884 Conte tup . Rn>. Tune 794 It bard to tell the price 
London pays for its disunity. 

t DiBiUnive’raity, v. 06 s. ttoncc*wd. [Dm- 
7 a.] trans . To deprive of a university. 

Evans in Worthington Diary ( 1855) II. 1. 170 Cam- 
bridge is almost dis-universitied, and either there will be no 
winter term, or nothing to do in it. 

Disur, var. Disour 06 s. 

Disury, obs. form of Dyhury. 

+ DiSiU*8age« 06 s . [f. Dimukk v., after usage ; 
cf. ob8. F. desusage (Cotgr.).] Discontinuance of 
a usage or practice; « Disuse sb. 1. 

*475 Noblesse 26 That good courages of herds be not 
myuissed. .for disusnge and levyng armes for a litille season. 
1594 Hooker Reel. Pot. iv. xiv. f 3 To be abolished by dis- 
usage through tract of time. 1807 Schol. Disc. agst. 
inlichr. 11. viii. 10a Nor [caul an angrie ludge condemnc 
vs for any thing else, then for disvsage of a trifle. 171a 
Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens { cd. 4) 104 After so long a 
disusage it would be in vain to attempt it. 

DisUMUCt (disyw*rins). rare. [f. as prcc. after 
usance .] The fact of disusing ; « Disuse s 6 . 1. 

1883 Coiton tr. Montaigne III. 513 By disusance for ever 
to lose the commerce of the common life. 1880 H. C. Com k 
Eng, Gild Nuts. 15 DLsusance, compulsory rather than 
voluntary, had extinguished them both. 

DiftU16 (disy/7 s), sb. [f. Dim* 94- Uhe j//.] 

1, Discontinuance of use, practice, or exercise; 
prolonged cessation from an action or practice. 

i$$a Huloet, Disusage or disuse, desuetude. v8o« 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1255 Fashions .. well enough 
knowen, though they be not practised : mary, strange they 
be by reason of disuse. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
tv. vl 194 Nor Is there any who from disuse did ever yet 
forget it 1 73$ Oxford Methodists 9 The general disuse of 
a duty could not by any means excuse tne neglect of it. 

1 899 Darwin Orig. Spec . v. (1873) 108 Structures which can 
be hest explained by the effects of disuse. 1883 Law Times 
93 May 68/a HU fine abilities rusting from disuse. 

t b. The being or becoming unused or unaccus- 
tomed (to anything) ; unaccuitomedness. Obs. 

157# Levins Manip. 104/43 Disuse, desuetudinis. 1380 
Hollyrand Tresis. Fr. song, Desaccoustumance , disuse. 
* 7 * Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 4*9 It appeared 
to us to proceed more from disuse than disinclination to 
work. «73 J Swift Ajpol. 13s Wks. 1755 IV. 1. air Frighten'd 
at a scene so rude. Through long disuse of solitude, type 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary V Tviti. 369, I pleaded.. my disuse 
to the night air at this time of the year. 

o. Tne condition or state of being no longer in 
use; desuetude. 

1899 Bentley Phal. 455 The other acceptation of the 
word felling into disuse. *703 Boom am Guinea 371 ThU 
Custom, which is.. grown in disuse for several years past. 
a 1771 Gray In Carr. w. N. Niekolls (1843) 301 Many of 


them have giadualiy dropped into disuxe. 1889 1. l eu ok 
Orig. Aryans 1 26 The pile dwellings, being no longer 
needed, gradually fell into disuse. 

1 2. The quality of being of no use ; uselessness. 
Obs. rare — 

1617-77 F ELTiiAM Resolves 1. xxxv i. 60 Grief is like Ink 
poured into water, that fills the whole Fountain full uf 
blackness and dUusc. 

Disuse (disy/z z), v. Also 6 Sc. disone. [f. 
Dim- 6 4- Uke v .] 

+ 1. trans. To make (a person) unaccustomed or 
unused to anything ; to cause to lose n habit ; to 
disaccustom. Chiefly in passive : cf. Dibuhkd ///. 

\ a. 1. Const .from, of, to, or infill. Obs . 

1375 Barbour Brute xtx. i8jQuhcn thai thus diswsyt ar, 
Than may ^hc move on thame }our wer 1313 Douglas 
Aineis vi. xiv. t6 He sail, .men xleir, Quhilk lung hex bene 
disosit fra the weir, To armis and trinmphe of victory. 
a 16x8 Ralmgh Maxims St. in Rem. (1661) 40 They ore to 
be dis-uxed from the practise of Arms, a 1840 W. Fknni'R 
Christ's Alarm 11. (1657) 95 If xitine be yielded unto, it will 
disuse a man of Gods Ordinances, a 1791 Bi.auk 1/ k. k On 
Melissa's Birth-day (R.l With Bion long disus’d to play. 

2. To discontinue tne use or practice of (a tiling ; 
to cease to use. 

X487 Act 3 Hen, VII , c. 2 Which lawe by negligence U 
disused. 1549 Com pi, Sol. Prol. 17 Gyf «ic voiuis suld l>e 
disusit. .than the phrasis of the antiquite vaJd be confundit. 
1690 Nokhis Beatitudes (1694) I. 19*; They ..condemn and 
disuse many things meetly because we approve and use 
them. 17*7 Swii-r What passed in Loud. Wks 1755 III. 

I. 181 Now I reflected, that I had disused family piaycis 
for above five years. 1868 M. Paulson A indent . Org. v. 
193 Other universities, .have disused the term ‘ Arts *. 1874 
Pahkfr Goth. Aixhit. 1. vi. 197 In many later examples these 
sub-arches are entirely disused. 

+3. To make a wrong use of; to misuse, abuse. Obs. 
C1380 Wyclik Senn. Scl. Wks. I. i A riche man |>at dis- 
nside his richcsse in pride and in glotonye. Ibid. 111. 353 
lie. .dixuside k® «f God. ^1430 Lvtx:. Rochas 11. 

(1558) Lenuoy 17 All oldc nbusion Of ceremonies falsly 
disusyng. c 1440 Prosup, Pan*. 123/s Dysvsyn, or inyssc 
vsyn a-)enste icsonc, abut or. 

Hence Disu sing vbl. sb, 

1803 Clergy Lincoln agst. Liturgy 69 T his may. .appear by 
their long disuscing, or seldom usemg of them. 1611 Coigr., 
Desusitation , a disusing, discontinuing. 

Disused (disy/7 zd), ppl. a. [f. prcc. 4- -HI) C] 
t i. Cif persons: Not used or accustomed; out 
of the habit. Obs. 

1530 Palsgk. 525/1, I can nat shote nowc but with great 
payne, 1 am so disused. 1638 Baxter Reformed Pastor v. , 
85 Many disused persons can mutter out some honest 
requests m secret. 1708 Anson’s Voy. 11. vii. 214 Being now 
in a rainy climate, which we had been long disused to. 
<*176 3 Shenstonr Progress Taste 1. 59 Disus’d to speak, 
lie tries his skill, Speaks coldly, and succeeds but ill. 

2. No longer used ; fallen out of use ; obsolete. 
s6xx Cotgr., Disusit/, disused, grown out of vxe. X630 
Sanderson Semi. 11 . 261 Some dis-used xtatuie. 1674 
Boyle R.vieli. I heal. 11. v. 222 Our ignorance. .of the dis- 
used languages wherein they ure delivered. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vii. 220 A different and now disused meaning. 

tDi»iU*»er. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb., after user.] 
Disuse, lapse of use. 

27x0 Pridraux Orig. Tithes v. 283 A Law grows anti- 
quated by disuscr when . . the Government drops the Execu- I 
tion of it. I 

Disutility (disywtrllti). [Dim* 9.] The op- ( 

posite of utility ; injuriousness, harm fulness. J 

X879 Jrvons Pol. Eton, iii. (1888) s8 Fur the abstract 
notion, the opposite or negative of utility, we may invent 
the term 'disutility', which will mean xomcjliing different 
from inutility, or the absence of utility. It is obvious that 
utility passes through inutilitv bcfoic changing into dis- 
utility, these notions bejng related us +, o an d -. 1886 

Academy 22 May 355/3 The fatigues of the evening lecture j 
painfully illustrated the Jevonian theory of the ' final dis- 
utility * of labour. | 

Disutilize (disy/rtibi/.' , v. [Din- ft.] trans. 
To deprive of utility, render useless. ' 

18 $8 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh 11. 1062 Death's black 
dust .. Annulled the gift, disutilised the grace, And left these 
fragments. 1 

t Disvai‘1, v. 06 s. rare. [f. Dim- 6 + Vail v. : 
cf. in same sense disavail, ] halts. To be the 
reverse of advantageous to ; to be hurtful to. j 

14.. Lydg. Birch becires 1638 Sleap before mete, ovir 
moche tiavaylle, With fretyng wratthe.gretly doon distiaylle. 
Ibid. 2006 Moche to Etc . . Of the body ecn inembre doth 
diwaylle. 1 

Dievail e, obs. form of Dinvkil. I 

t DisvuT«dg6 9 V, Obs, rate. • [ad. It. svali- 
glare to rob, strip, f. s- « Din- 4 4* valigia jiort- 
manteau, valise.] =next. 

1998 Barret Theor, i Vanes \. i. 118 Wbosoeuei shall 
disualcdge or spiile any of the Princes friends. 

t Diivallf8 ( v. Obs. rare. [ad. obs. V. desval- 1 
iser , ‘to rob, despoyle, rifle; to depriue of eloake- . 
bag, bag, and baggage’ (Cotgr. , mod.F. d/valiscr, i 
f. des - 9 Dim- 4 + valise portmanteau.] trans. To ! 
strip (any one) of his baggage; to rob, plunder. 

x87* Marvell Rth. Transp.l, 134 We have had the 
Titles, .of Mr. Bayes his six Playes. Not but that, should 
we d is valise him, ne hath . . a hundred more os good in his 
budget. 

t DisralnJFtioil. Obs, [f. Dinvaluk v. after 
valuation . ] The action of diavaluing ; depreciation. 

16x7 Moryson l tin. il 111. i. 271 The diMialuatlon of the 
mixed coyne now currant, a 1816 Bacon War w. Spain in 


Hart. Mist. (Mailt.) IV. 147 What can be .. more to the 
devaluation of the txiwer of the Spuniaids? 1847 M. Hudson 
Dtv. Riekt GoVt. 11. it 79 Such aiavaluationk and divert ions 
of worldly and Natural gifts. 

Ditvalue (dis»v« H«), v. Now ratr. (Frequent 
in 17th c.) Also 7 -vale we. Jf. Dih-6 4* Vai.uk v.] 
ti am. To make or treat as of no value, depreciate, 
disparage. Hence DUva luing vbl. sb, 

x6ox Shake. Afeas.for M. v. i asi For that her reputation 
was dis- valued In leuilie. >8 h Ba< on Adv, Learn, 11. xxiii. 
I 31. 111 It is. necessary that vertue be not disualewed and 
imbaxed vnder the iuxt price, a 1639 W. Wkatelkv Profit- 
types 1. iii. (1640) r > It t* an extreame devaluing of Christ’s 
nehtcousnesHt, and underprising of God’s mercies in Chrint, 
1849 (». Daniel Ttinattk ., Rich. //, cclxxxv, The King 
disvuiucd the Peerage of the Kingdome. 1878 Litvly 
(>ra<. 243 'J'he dixvaluing of this Divine Book, a 1878 M. 
Gni Lins in Pen SkeL hes (1879) II. 177 Perhaps his pen di* 
valueth Froucle upon F.lirabeth. 

t DisvaTue^ sb. Obs . [f. prec. vb., after value 
sb ] Depreciation, disparagement. 

1603 B. Jonson Set a Ntis hi. i, Nor is’t the time alone is 
hrre disprised, But tne whole man of the time, yea, Caesar’s 
self Brought ill disvalue. 1644 Charge agst. I isct. Wihuott 
in R. Symonds Diary Civ. War (Ounuent 108 A disvalew 


in R. Symonds Diary Cir 1 . I Car (Camden * 108 A disvalew 
and con temple of his Majesties person. 1876 L ively Onu . 
viii. 4 >6. 315 There ran scarce be a gi cater instance of con- 
tempt and disvalur. 

t Disva'nt&ge, sb. 06 s. [f. Dim- 9 + Vaktaoe 
sb. Cf. It. disvantaggio (Florio), disadvantage.] ** 
Dinadvantaoe. 

1 Sot Hahingtov Or L Fur. xxiv. li. (1634) 193 Zerbino .. 
voided alt the blow es with much facilitic, Though having 
gieat disvantuge in the blade, a 1619 Fothfhhy Atheom. 
1. i i. 4 1 (1622) 8 It is good . . for euery man, to vnderstand, 
not only his aduant.tgcs, but also his disuantages. 

t Bisva ntage, v. Obs. rare. ff. Dim- 6 4- 
Vantagkt. ; cf. It. disi’anfaggiare ( V Jorio .] trans. 
'Po disadvantage ; to be disadvantageous to. 

1567 Drant l form* F.pist. Avj, As veares do helpe v* 
mightcly whilst we cum at a staye, So after they dixusntage 
vs, and breake vs to dc« a yt. 

t Disvaxxtajfeous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dib- 
vantaok sb., after advantageous. Cf. It. disvan- 
taggio so (Horio).] Disadvantageous. 

x6as Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. (R.) Had not his light horse 
by disvantageoiis ground Been hindered, he had struck the 
heart of Ed ward's host. 

t Disvei'l, v. Obs. Also 7 ditvaile. [f. Dih- 
6 or 7 4- Veil v. or sb. Cf. K dlvoiler , in 16th c. 
desvoiler (Cotgr. \] trans. To atrip of a veil ; to 
unveil, unmask. Ilcncc DiaveiTed ppl. a. 

1611 Fi.orio, Sbendarr, to vnmaske, to disunite i6ax Br. 
MouNTAgu Diatribx I. 17 You. plainly dis-vnile your con- 
trary put pose and intent. 1867 Mrr. C 3 i ifhan i tr. De Mont - 
alemooiCs Monies of West V. 285 A disvciled nun married 
to an apostate priest. 

t DisveTop, V. Obs. Also 6 7 -vellopfe. [nd. 
1 4- 1 6th c. F. desveloper, in mod.F. d/velopper \ 
see Develop.] The earlier form of Develop, oc- 
curring chiefly in the literal sense: To unfold, unfurl, 
display heraldically. Hence Disveioped ppl. a., 
Her. cl in pi a yeti , Di«ve‘loplng vbl. sb. 

* 59 * Wvmi rv Ar movie, Ld. C hand os 79 The Prince and 
King ox two that all us rule* Disuellopc sillier a xhorpned 
pile of gules. x6xo Guiilim Heraldry iv. xid. (1611) 
With.,my disurllopped pennon me before. Ibid. iv. Riii. 


(1600)3.18 Disvclloppin^g m the projier term for spreading or 
displaying of the Martial Ensign. 1839 Unhappy Marhsm. 
111 1 lari. Mite. (Bark) IV. i(D ) Since the time wherein those 
black thoughts developed themselves by action, im p 
Ch amiork Cyil., Dtsveloped, in heraldry, is used mutn in 
the same schhc with displayed.— 'l*h us colours, Raid in an 
army to be flying, are, in heraldry, said to be disveioped. 
*755 Johnson, I'o dtsvelop, to urn over. Diet. 

JJisve*nerate, v. nonce-wd. [f. Di®- 6.] trans. 
To regard without veneration. 

i8a6 K. H. F MOUDK Rent. <18 jb) 1 . 199, 1 venerate — , hut 
dislike him; I like but disvenerate him. 

t DiftVft'nture. Obs . [ad. sp. desventura mis- 
fortune, f. des-, Dim- 4 4- rentura Venture.] A 
misadventure, misfortune. 

x6xr-ro Shklton Omix , 1 . 111. vi (R,), Ad venture*, or rather 
disventures, never bejgin with a little. 17x8 Mori tux Quix. 
(173 3) I. 40 Many time* my Uncle would read you those 
unconscionable book* of Disventures. 

+ Dfinrrnturous, a. Oh. [f. prec. + -Of*.] 

Unfortunate, disastrous. 

174a Jarvis Out. t*. 11. iv. xvi. (D.» Would to God this 
disventurons adventure that threaten* u\ may end in no 


that threaten’ 


may end in no 


t Diflve'st, V. 

unrobe, strip. 


[Din- 6.] trans. Todivcut, 


16*7 Haki vvii.l Apol. iv. v. (if»3o) sBo The F.urth, din. 
vested of the vegetables which apparelled her. tr. De 

Moulin, %' I- 1 am ion vii. 26 Hi* Friend, uiused him to dis- 
vest himself, 

t Dl*V©*»ttir«, v. Obs. rare. [Dim- 7*.] trans. 
To strip of one’s vesture ; to unrobe. 

*563 87 Foxe A. 4 M. (159^) *^ 8/ * The prelats .. then 
disucstured him, taking from him hU purple and hU 
scepter. 

t Dirri gorate, v. Oh. rare. [f. Die* 6 4- h, 
vigor atrength, after invigorate .] trans. To de- 
prive of vigour or tfrength. 

..*694. Wkrtmacott Script. Herb. (1695) tia A pungent 
Volatile Salt, and a subtil Sulphur, which disvig orate and 
destroyeth Arid*. 
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t DisviTgin, v. Ohs. ran ff. 1 )ih- 7 b; 
cf. OF. dttvirtfntr\ h an-.. To devlreinate. 

1611 Klorio, Pix/'n. cihir/, lo diMiiryine. Ibid . , Disney- 
ghuire, to vmnaidcu, to disuirgiu. 

DilYi'iagO, v. rare. [ml. OF. desvisage-r 
to damage tnc face of, deface, mod.F. ddvisager ; 
f. des-, Dim- 4 f visage Vimagk.] bans. To mar 
the visage or face of; to deface, disfigure. 

1603 Fi okio Montaigne lit. xiii. (163a) 620, I had aquarian 
ague which . had altogether dixvixngetl and altered nty 
countenance 1611 I 1 Loimi, Suiuire, to vnfiice, to disuisagr, 1 
A No to slash or gnxh ouer the face. i88t' Duffield Don 
Quix. 1. 36s The knight, .remained *0 distvNaged. 

tDisvrsOr, < Obs. In 6 -*er, 7 -aor. [Dim- 
7 a.] trans. To remove the visor from, to uncover 
(a visored facc\ Also intr. for reft. Hence Dis- 
vi’aored ///. a , Disvi ’soring vbl. sb. 

1548 Hah. Chi on ., Hen. XT H (uu. sv) 79 The kynges 
moste noble grace never dixvixered nor breathed tvll he 1 anne 
the live cotinies. JJ'id. 8oh, At thinstauce of tnc Freni he 
quene and her ladie*i these maskers and revelers them dis. 
vi.sered, shewyng them what persones they weic. Ibid. 8 j b, 
Fche compaigny passed hy other without any couuteununce 
inakyng or disviseryng. lOai Up. Mot s rAM Diatribe 1. *61 
With open Mouth, & disvizored Face, 

Diftvoi' 06 , rare. £Dim- 7 a.] Dans. To 
deprive of voice, render voiceless or mute. 

1865 Lowki 1 Ode at Harvard Commemoration ix, Before 
my musing eye 'The mighty ones of old sweep by, Dtsvoiccd 
now and insubstantial tilings, As noisy once ns we. 

t Digvotrcll, v. Ohs. rare. [Dim- 6.] *Dis 
avouch, Disavow. 

1603 Shahs. Meat, for M iv. tv. 1 Euery Letter he hath 
rit, hath disuom h’tl other. 

t Disvow, v. Obs. rate. Tf. Dim- 6 + Vow v. ; 
cf. OF. desvouer , -voer (Godef.).] ^Disavow. 

150a Ord. Ciysten Men (W. dc W. 1506) iv. \ x i x . 344, ! ) oil 
refuse & dysuowe. 

Diavow’elled, ///. a. nonit-iod. [f. Dim- 7 a 
+ Vowel jA] Rendered vowcllcss; that does not 
pronounce vowels. 

,18491 ,yi ton K. Arthur iv vvii, Oguttmal-grumbling and 
disvowell'd nmn. 

Digynlnerability (disvu lncr&bi*lni\ [Dim. 
<).] The faculty of abnormally rapid recovery from 
wounds and. injuries. 

1890 H. Ellis t nminal iii. 113 This insensibility shows 
itself also in disvulnerahility, or rapid recovery from wounds. | 
*«94 — Man Jf Woman 12a Disvulnerahility is the term, 
first used hy Professor Hcncdikt, to signify the quick repair I 
of wounds and comparative freedom from ill consequences 
after severe injuries. 1894 A. Grif tints Seer. Prison-Ho. 

27 Diavulnerability. . is another quality |H>»sessed by the 
criminal. 

t Disw&’ll, v. Obs. t are. [Dis- 7 a.] traits . 
To deprive of its wall, to dismantle. 

16*7 Steed F.nrland'w. $ 5 Hay upon W> c . . w ns di*. walled 
dcjjopulated, and burnt. 

tDiswa*rs f a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 + Ware 
a.] Not aware, unaware ; not on one s guard. 

c 1400 Reryn 3046 Howe hanybnld led Geffrey, dis ware of 
his entent. Ibid. 3266 Bc*twene hope St drede, diswarc how 
it shuld goon, c 1430 Lydu. Rochas m, v. (1558)7, 1 full dis* 
ware to make purueyaum e, Agayne hys commvnge. 
Diaware, var. of Diswkre, Obs., doubt, 
t Di«wa‘rn, v. Obs . rare. [f. Dis- 1 + Warn 
v .] trans. To warn against a course, warn off from 
something. 

1607 Topskll Serpents ( 1658)708 Wondering .. what Shep- 
beards or Hunters, or other men might be in that place to 
diswarn him from his game. x6ss Ln. Keefer Williams 
Let. to Dk. Bnckhm. Sept, in Cabala 73 (T.) My Lord 
Brook diswarning me. .from coming to Theobalds this day. 

Diswarren, v. [Dim- 7 b. Cf. Deawarrkn.] 
t tans . To deprive of the character of awanen; 
to render no longer a warren. 

17*7 W. Nelson Laws tone. Came (17^6) 3a When a 
Warren is dbwarrened. or broke up and laid in Common. 
1796 W. Marshall It . England!. 271 A small one [rabbit 
warrenj that has been diswarrened. 1800 D. I.vso.ns Suppl. 
to Environs Land, 241 Staines forest was diswarrened and 
disforested by the King’s charter in 1227. 

f Disw&Tyed, a. Obs. t are. [f. AF. *desivarf y 
OF. * desalt are , *de tga nf = O F . esgarj, e sward, mod. 

F. 4 far£. See Demwarr 6.] Strayed, gone astray, 
having lost his way. 

T13.. Cast. Love (Hnlliw.) 429 As a diswaryed mon 
mysrad, On uche half he his myslad. 

T Dinwea pon, v. Ohs . [Dis- 7 n.] trans. 
To deprive of weapons ; to disarm. Also Jif. 

t6oa Middleton Blurt 11. i. Wkc (1885) I. ag Camitlo and 
his men set upon hitn^et him down, disweapon him. x6i8 
Bolton Florus 1. xxm. 65 If his mother Veturia .. had not 
disweapon’d him with weeping. i6$a-6a Heylin Cosmogrr. 
t. (1682) ti8 Posthumius so disweaponed them, that ne 
scarce left them Instruments to plough the earth. 

Diswench : see Dim- 7 a. 
t Biswft ro. Obs. Also dya-, -ware, -wary, 
-weare. [f. Dim- 5 + Werk doubt, hesitation.] 
Doubt. Wythout dis we re, without doubt, * ywis * ; 
common as a metrical tag. 

<■*4*© Liber Cotomm (1862) 35 Lay ho tenche opon a 
platere fayre, Do on |>at browet withouten disware, c 1440 
Promt, fan’. 123/2 Dyswcre, or dowte, dub turn , 1430 
Coi'.Myst. 383 Seynt Ihon the Evangelist wrot and taunt, 
a* I lere. In a bookcleped Ajiocriohun, wythoutyn dyswary. 

C 436 in Rabees Bk , Gromes palettis 

shyn fylc and make lucre, i\ foie on lengthe with*out dis» 


were, a 1900 H. BrkretON Song-, Lady Bessy (Way Prom/. 
Part You promised . . To him to be both true and just, 
And now you stand in a disweare. 

Diswhip (dig|hwi*p x , v. nopice-wd. [f. F>im- 
*: a Whip jA] trans. To deprive of a whip. 
Hence Diswhi*pped ///. a. 

1837 Carlylk J'r. Rev. II. 1. i, Is it neither restored 
Father nor diswlupped 'taskmaster that walks there? 

Diswiff (diswig), v. [Dim- 7 a.] trans. To 
deprive of a wig. 

1780 in Mrs. 1 tetany's Corr. Scr. 11. II. 53; They had dis* 
wigped Lord Bathurst. 1861 Sai a in Temple Bar Mag. II. 
pa Slie had publicly diswigged the dAncing-master. 

Diswi ndow, v. rare. [Dim- 7 a.] trans. To 
deprive of windows. 

1837 Carlylk Fr. Ret'. Ill, v. vii. (1872) 208 Ghastly 
1 bateau* stare on you ..disroofed, dis windowed. 

Diluting (<mwi*ij\ v. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] 
trans. 'Fo deprive of wings. 

*837 Cari Yi.K Diamond Nei klai e iii, Mine. Ess. (1872) 
V. 142 A butterfly, now dUwingcd and again a worm. 

t DiffWi't, v. Obs. [f. Dim- 7a + Wit sb. 1 
trans. To deprive of wit, Ilcnce DiawLtted ffl. 
a ., bereft of one’s wits, crazed. 

1599 T. Mfot 1 ftI SiHnoortnes 34 Diswitted dolts that 
huge things wonder at. 18*7 Dkayion Agincourt mi 
B ut ramie her selfe away alone . . As she had bccne dis- 
witted. 

t Di*wo‘nt, v. Obs. [f. Dim- 6 + Wont v .] 
turns. To render unaccustomed or unused ; to dis- 
accustom. Hence DUwonted ppl. a , unwonted, 
unaccustomed, unusual. 

1600 Holland / ivy\i.i. xxiii. int This dNwonted voi.ige 
ruul uiiacutstoined expedition [itinens i>noliti\ 1617-47 
Fi t imam Resolves 1. xvii. 58 Why should a diswonted un- 
kindnesse make me ingratc for wonted benefits? 1634 s 
Brkkmon Trav. (Chet ham 1844) 105 'J’hey inure them- 
selves to. .hardship, and will not diswont themselves. 

Diswood (distwu’d), v. [f. Dim- 7 a-)- Wood 3/;.] 
trans. To deprive of wood or trees. 

1611 Florid, \ base a re, to vnwood, to lope, to cut downc 
01 fell wood, trees or branches, to diswood. 1878 G. R. L. 
Marriott tr. E. de Lave bye's Prim. Property 82 Almost 
all the gorges, .arc diswooded to a terrible extent. 

t Diswo'rkmanship. Obs. nomewd. [Dim- 
9.] Had or defective workmanship. 

1610 Hfywood AboL for Actors, Addr. to Printer [ 1612! 
When I would have taken a particular account of the 
errata , the printer (of 1 Britaines Troy ’J answered me hce 
would not publish Ins ownc disworkeiuanship, but rathet let 
his owne fault l>e upon the necke of the author. 

+ DiswO'rship, sb. Obs. [f. Dim- 9 + Wor- 
ship .v/;.] 

1 . The opposite of worship ; the withholding of 
esteem, regard, or honour ; dishonour, disgrace, 
discredit. 

a 1400 59 Alexander (E.E.T.S.) p. 280 Be.sechyng bat., 
by no maner of the dclectacion he sufTre me do pat tnyng 
bat is ayen your profectez ne to my disworship. 1489 
Cam ON Pay its 0/ A. III. ix. 186 It is the captaynes dys. 
worship whan suche fclawes he has chosen. 1376 Fllminu 
Panopl. Epist . 395 Your vertue huthe done you more honour, 
then vour fortune nathe wro ught you disworship. 1644 Mil- 
ion Divone t. tv. 128 Adultery, .a thing widen the rankest 
politician would think it shame and dis worship that his 
laws should countenance. 

b. with a and pi . : A disgrace, a dishonour. 

1463 Sir J. Pa.hion in Paston Lett. No. 531. II. 245 
Whcche wer a gret dysworchen to my Lord. x6oo Holland 
Livy 881 (R.) It were a great dhworship and shame even for 
them, that there should remaine in bondage any [etc.]. 

2 . Alleged term for a 4 company ’ of Scots. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans F vij, A PNworship of Scottis. 

t Diawo*r»hip* v. Obs. [f. Dim- 6 + Worship 
v . or f. prec.] trans. The reverse of to worship ; 
to do * disworship ’ or dishonour to ; to dis- 
honour. 

a 1450 Knt . de la Tour (1868) 76 This fuls traitour woldc 
haue rauNshcd and disworshipped me here. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 102/1 To Disworschippc, dehonorare. 1319 Horman 
l 'nig. 50b, Nothyng. .that shulde disworshyp or abate the 
laude of thy dedcs, x$49 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. 
xii. 34 By the uncomlynesse of any parte, the whole body U 
diswurshypped. 1610 He ally .S 7 . Aug, Citie 0/ God 
176 Therefore was this godde dK- worshipped without the 
titty. 

Hence Diswo rshipping vbl. sb ., dishonouring. 
* 5*9 More Dyaloge it. 630/2 Dyspytynge and dyswor- 
shyppynge of sayntys, 

tjjuiwoTslupfal, a. Obs. [f. Diswormhip 
sb.p after worshipful .] Fraught with disworship; 
dishonourable. 

1539 TAvrKNtK E> asm. Prcv. (1552) 29 [Thevl meruayled 
whynewolde take ><> vyle and dysworshypfull an offyee 
upon hyin [etc.]. > 1564 H award Eutropim iv. 46 0 >n- 
efuded^u dysworshipfull peace wyth him. 

t DiflWOTth, v. Obs. rare. [Dim- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of worth ; to lender worthless or un- 
worthy. 

i6#7 V Eli ham Resotves 1. f 11.] xl. 126 Nothing more div 
worthes man than Cowardice. 

Disy, Diayn, ob». ff. Dmv, Dizkk. 
t DUyellow, v. Obs. nonct'Wd. JDim- 7 a.] 
trans. To remove the yellow from ; to rid of jaun- 
dice. 

1586 Warner Alb. Plug, it, x, Her crooked joynt* (which 
long ere then, supported, scarcely stood) She brought unto 
a wallowing place, disicllowing so her blond. 


tXM’syllftb*, diujUabe. a. Obs. rare. 
[a. F. dtssyllabe (16th c. in Gotief. Supp.) f ad. L. 
disyllabus, a. Gr. biavKXafios of two syllables, f. Ik - , 
Di- 2 twice + avWa&lj syllable. For spelling, sec 
1 next.] —Disyllabic. 

a 1637 B. J on son Eng. Cram. t. vii, All verbes dissylUbes 
ending in el, cr, ry. and ish, accent in prima. 

Disyllabic, disayUabie (dw-,di*ilsebik).<i. 

i [a. F. dissyllabique (16th c.), f. L. disy l lab- us (sec 
I prec. and -ic) : after Syllabic. 

I In this and the following related words, as also in 
| trisyllable, etc., the non-etymological spellings din-, Iris*-, 
I were originally taken over from French (dtssyllabe, trissyUabe, 
j etc.), in which, according to Darmesteter, the function of the 
ss is * to express the hard sound of the s'. In English, 
trissy liable, though frequent in i7«i8th c., was early cor- 
rected in the Dictionaries and altered to trisyllable. 
Dissyllable was universal in i7-i8th c., and j(app. either 
under the erroneous impression ^ that it contains, not the 
Greek prefix 6t-, but the word 6 it, or from association with 
words in the I *r\t in prefix dis-, as disseminate, dissimulate, 
dissonant , etc.), is still the spelling of the majority. But 
classical scholars now' prefer the etymological form, which has 
also been approved by the Philological Society. J 
Consisting of two syllables. 

<1x637 B. Jonson Eng. Cram. 1. vii, In all nounes dis- 
syllabick. x8xa Byron Walts xiii, note , There are several 
dissyllabic names. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Mar* 
r/ea iv, The postman's speaking dissyllabic signal. 1871 
Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue I 119 The elongation of this 
vowel has in a few instances produced a disyllabic word out 
of an old monosyllable. 

Diiyllabioally, dias*. adv. [f, prec. + -AL 
-f -ly ^.] In a disyllabic manner ; as two syllable*. 

H. H. Vaughan Shafts. Readings yi\ A wort] which 
is with us now simply a monosyllable, articulated by Shakc- 
1 spcarc disyllahically. 

Diaylla'bify, diss-, v. [f. L. disyllab-us 
(see above) -f -fy.] trans. -n Dimyllabizk, So 

DlayUabllioa’tlon . 

1846 Worcester cites Christian Observer (for both words). 

Disyilabism, di«a*. [f. as next + -ism : 

cf. K. Jissy/lahisme.'] Disyllabic character or 
state. 

1885 Etuytl. Brit . XVI II, 774 ( Philology ) We do not yet 
know that all dissyllubistn, and even that all complexity of 
syllable beyond a single consonant with following vowel, L 
not the result of combination or reduplication. 

Diayll&bise, digs- (dai-, disHatoiz), v. 
[1. L. disyllab-us : see Dimyllabk and -ize.] 
I runs. To make disyllabic. 

1870 E. A. Abbott Shahs. Gram. 6 484 Whether the word 
is dtssyllabizcd, or merely reuuire* a pause after it, cannot 
..be determined. x886 J. H. Mayor Eng. Metres iii. 36 
Monosyllables, in which 'r* follows a vowel, are often di- 
syllahized in Shakespeare. 

Digyllable, dissyllable (dai-, disidlb’L, 
sb. (a.) Also 6 dissill-, 7 dyssyll*. [f. F. dissyllabc, 
j in 1 6 th c. dissillabe (see above) ; after Syllable, 

I F. syllabe. For spelling, sec Disyllabic.] 

A. sb. A word, or metrical foot, consisting of 
two syllables. 

*589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie it. xiiti]- (Arb.) 128 For wordes 
monosyllables., if they be tailed one to another, or th'one 
to a distillable or polyssillable ye ought to allow them that 
time that best serues your purpose and pleaxeth your eare 
most. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 416 Expressed . . in Dys- 
syllables by repeating the second Radical Consonant after 
the last'Vowel. 1874 Sweet Eng. Sounds 47 Dissyllables 
ending in a vowel . . are almost always lengthened. 1883 
Liddell & Scott Greek-Eng . Lex. 6 urvAAa 04 » . . to use as 
a disyllable. 1887 Earle Philot. Eng. Tongue (ed. 4) f 174 
The plural * aches' .. appears as a disyllabic in Shakspeare, 
Butler, and Swift. 1889 R. Ellis Comment, on Catullus 
p. xxvii, In the short elegy to Hortulus the pentameter 
ends four times with a disyllabic, four times with a trisyl- 
lable. 

B. as adi. - Disyllabic. 

1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 17 They are compounded of 
two dissyllable Feet. 1844 L. Murray Eng. Gram , (ed. 5) 
1 . 348 Dissyllable nouns in er\ as, ‘Cilnker, bdtter', have 
the accent on the former syllable. 

Disynthems (d»i*i*n)>/ra). Math. [f. Dl-~ 
+ Synthkmk.] A system of groups of dements, 
each of the groups being formed of a certain num- 
ber of dements, so that each occurs just twice among 
all the groups. Thus I ♦ 2, 2 • 3* 3- 4, 1 *4 is a duadic 
disvntheme — thabis, one composed of pairs. 

1879 Sylvester in Amer. Jml. Math. II.94 When a dUyn- 
theme is formed by means of cycles all of an even order, it 
will be resolvable into a pair of single synthemes. and in no 
other case. Ibid., Duadic disynthems , Any combination of 
duads, with or without repetition, in which each element 
occurs twice and no oftener. 

Disyoks (disyjtt*k), v. rare. [f. Dim- 6 + Yoke 
v.] trans. To unyoke ; to free from the yoke. 

1847 Tennyson Prtnc. 11. x 97 Who first had dared To 
leap the rotten pales of prejudice, DUyoke their necks from 
custom. 

Dit, sb. arch. Also 6 ditt. [app. taken by 
Spenser from ME. dit — Dite sb., and erroneously 
pronounced with short vowel, perh. by association 
with ditty. Thence in later verse.] A poetical 
composition ; a ditty see Diti sb. 

igfe SpsNsst F. Q. il vi. 13 No song but did contains a 
lovely ditt. [ct a sjoa T. Watson Tears Fancie U. Poems 
(Arb.) S04 No song mit did contains a louelie dit.l t86s 
Mrs. Browning Parapkr. Monn us Last Poems 125 A Hama* 
dryad sang a nuptial dit Right shrilly. 
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Bit (dit), v. Now only Sc. and dial. Forms : 
i dyttan, 3-4 dutte(n («)> 3-4 ditt(e, 4-6 dytt, 
4- dit. Pa. t . and ///*. ditted, «fr. dittit ; also 
pa. t 3 dutte ; pplc. 4-9 dit, 5 dytt. [OE. dyttan 
to dose, shut OTeut. type *duttjan, prob. f. 
+duttO'* t OE. < 4 ?//, a small lump, a clot, a plug : 
see Dot, Dottlk. Cf. Fordit.j 
L trans. To stop up, close up, shut (an opening) ; 
to fill up (a hole or gap), lit . 0x16. fig. 

ciooo Ags. Go*}. Luke xi. 53 Ongunnun 9 a farisei. .his 
mvB dyttan. ctaoo Aft. Pt. ML 4 Anlic n*dran..sco 
. .dytteo hyre earan. c laoo Trin. Coa. Horn. 109 We. ,«wo 
dittco Ini eare and noht ne hercnio. c iioe Ormin i86jj 


ditteo ke eare and noht ne hercniS. c isoo Ormin i86jj 
Onn)*n butt lake laercdd folc Forr ke))re mnb to dittenn. 
«saa« Auer. R. 83 Me schulde dutten (v.r. ditten] his muo 
. .mid herde fustes. c 1940 Gain. 4 Gr. Knt. 1233 pe dor 
drawen & dit with a derf haspe. 137$ Barbour Bruce 
vi. 168 The vpcom wes then Dittit with slayn hors and men. 
c« 4 *> TcnvueUy Myst. (Surtees) 194 Ay t her has thou no 
wytt Or els ar tnyne cres dytt. 157a Sattr. Poems Reform. 
xxxiii. Lament, of Lady Scotl. 106 Dit the mouths of thamc 


xxxiii. Lament, of Lady Scott. 106 Dit the mouths of thamc 
that sa dois speik. 1647 H. More Cupid's Conflict lv. 
Philos. Poems 173 Foul sluggish fat ditts up your dullfcd eye. 
*« 79 » Ramsay Scots Prov.(iiy6) 77 When a's in and the 
slap dit, Rise herd and let the dog sit. 1871 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb (1873) 140 Ye wud^a keepit by the aul’ proerb 
that says, * Dit your mou* wi your meat *. 

2 . To stop or obstruct the course or way of. 

siim Cursor M. 1194s (Cott.) Wit nith and enst and iucl 
witt pe water wissing can he ditt. Ibid. 24003 (Cott.) Mi 
teres all mi sight pat ditte. 136a Lancl. P. PI. A. vii. 
178 An Hep of Hermytes henten heom spades And doluen 
drit and donge to dutte honger oute. c 1460 Tmvneiey 
Myst* (Surtees) 14 Almost had myne breth beyn dit. 1314 
Douglas JEneit v. xitt, 06 The riueris dittit with deid 
corsis wox reid. list Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx, It .. 
sweeps away a* my gude thoughts, and dits up my gude 
words. 

Dit. early form of Ditk sb. Obs. composition. 

II Dlta (dPtfc). [The native name.] The bark 
of a forest tree found in the Philippine Islands, 
Ec kites ( Alstonid ) scholar is. Usually dita-bark. 

*» 7 « Pharmaceut. *fml. Scr. lit. VI. 142 Under the 
name ‘Dita* the natives of the Philippines indicate the 
bark of the Echitet sch plan's, Linn. (. Alstonia scho laris. 
Brown.), a stately forest tree. Ibid. The fame of dita 
bark as a remedy is of old standing, since in 1678 it was 
mentioned by Kneede and afterward* in 1741 hy Rum- 
phius. 1879 Watts Diet. them. VIII. 688 Dita bark 
usually consists of irregular curved fragments from 40 to 
60 mm. long, ifi mm. wide and 1 mm. thick, covered exter- 
nally with a thin leather-coloured cortical layer. 

Hence Ditomlne (di’t&main), Dltalns (dl't^ain), 
Chem . [see Amine, -ink], the characteristic amine 
or alkaloid of dita-bark, C^H^NO*. 

*» 7 ? Pharmaceut. Jml. Ser. m. VI. 143 Ditain was pre- 
pared by Gruppe In a manner similar to that in which 

J iuinine is prepared. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem . VIII. 688 
jorup-Besanez afterwards extracted from ditatn acrystallix- 
able substance which proved to be an alkaloid, but which . . 
ha did not completely examine. Ibid., Ditamine is easily 
soluble in ether [etc.]. 

Dital (dartal). [f. It. dUo finger, after pedal : 
cf. It. ditale ^love-finger, finger-stall, thimble.] 
The name [pven to a kind of stop to be pressed by 
the thumb, by which the pitch 01 a guitar- or lute- 
string can be raised by a semitone. Vital harp , an 
instrument invented by Edward Light in 1 798, and 
patented with improvements in 1816, intended to 


dilation of Lawyen. * „ 
solves, etc. (1677) 00 War.. the worlds mine.. is to them 
prosperity ana Ditatfion. 


*?» Feltham Z,<w Countries Re- 


rosperity and Dttatfon. 

Ditch (ditj), sbA Forms : 1-3 die, 2-7 
.-6 dyoht© (4 dioche), 5-7 ditohe (6 


4-6 djoht© (4 d 
dytoh), 6- ditch. 
Dike, q.v. 


[847 — c iseg see Dike sb. t.) 1045 Charter Eadueard 

in Cod. Dipt. IV. 98 (written after iaoo) Of 5 am pa 5 c 
on 5 ane greatan porn fie stynt wifi Grimes die ; andlang 
8®r* diche on fione haran )om. a iaoo Moral Ode 41 pen 
riche Men wenefi bon *iker |>urh walle and purh diche 
c 1*09 Lay. 15900 )>a dich wes idoluen seoue vet depre. 
c imo S. Eng. Leg. I. *4/70 He wende and hudde him in u 
Dich. # £1440 Cursor Al. 9899 (Trin.) A deep diche [v.tr. 
di ( k, dick] 1* pere aboute. c 1430 Lydg. Rochas ill. 94 a, 
Cincinnatus. .Made dyche* to geat his Suxtcnaunce. 1404 
Faiiyan Ckron. vi. cli. 138 He also. . made a famous d)ke 
atwene Waly* and the vtter bondys of Mercia, .the which, 
to thi* day, is namyd Offedych. 1593 Eden Treat. AVm* 
htd. (Arb.) 13 They moued near® vnto the trenche or dilche 
of the castell. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. 57 Rather a 
ditch in Egypt Be gentle grmte vnto me. 1669 Bow k 
Oct as . Rejf.y. vii. (184 5) 324 One must search the Ditches 
amongst Briars and Weeds. , to find Medicinable Herbs. 
*776 Gibbon Dec/. 4 F. (18*6) I. i. ij The rampart, .was . . 
defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth as well as in 
breadth. i8m Col. Hawkfk Diary (189O II. 3 The most 
impregnable fences I ever met with, and blind ditches, six 
feet deep, to half the fields. 1879 C as sell's J'echn. Ediu . 
IV. xj6/a The ditch of a pennaneRt work provides the earth 
to form the rampart. 

b. Salt-making [Cheshire'). See quot. 

1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dttih, salt - making term. ’J he 
space in the ‘hot-house’ between two raised flues fin- 
putting lump salt in to complete its stoving and drying. 

2. csf. Such a hollow dug out to receive or con- 
duct water, eap. to cairy oft the surface drainage of 
a road, a field, etc. 

On the borders of fields, etc , often serving the double 


patented witn improvement* in i»io, intended to 
be an hnprovement of the guitar. It was Yitted 
with dittls. 

1816 specif. E. Light's Patent No. 4041. 2 To the harp 
lute at pretent in use I apply certain pieces of mechanism 
which 1 call dital* or thumb keys. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. 
s.v. Dital harp, Called *ditafs’ or ‘thumb-keys', in dis- 
tinction from 4 pedals ’ or * foot -keys \ 

Ditanie, -ny, dit&yne, obs. ff. Dittany. 

t Dita*tion. Obs. [n. of action f. I., ditdre to 
enrich, f- divbs, dit - rich ] Enrichment. 

>6ia-is Br. Hall Contempl. } N. T. 1. v, After all the 
presents of these eastern worshippers who intended rather 


Forms : 1-3 d£o, 2-7 dioh(e, 
oho), 5-7 ditohe (6 deoho, 
[OE. die , which has also given 


lead* u* to expect dike as the northern, dtch as the southern 
repr. of OE. ate . The ME* evidence favours this; but in 
modern use, both forms occur in nearly all parts of the 
country, with various differentiation of meaning* Gener- 
ally. ditch is a hollow channel or deep furrow, wet or dry. 
but tn some parts (see sense 4) it is an embankment or raised 
fence ; usually dike or dyke is a bank or wall, but in many 
parts it is a wide and deep channel for running water. The 
existence of dick or deck In this sense in Kent, Sussex, and 
other southern counties, is remarkable. The use of dike, 
dyke % tor a sea-wall or embankment in the eastern counties, 
may possibly have been introduced from Holland : cf the 
title Dikb-gravil] 

L An excavation narrow in proportion to its 
length; a long and narrow hollow dug in the 
ground ; the trench or fosse of a fortification, etc. 


On the borders of fields etc , often serving the double 
purpose of carrying off surface water, and of forming an 
effective protective fence. The latter purpose is in ma^hy 
ground often served by a ditch alone, but elsewhere usually 
in combination with a hedge. 

*S97 R. Gloi’C. (1724) 409 Alle |>e watcrex. .aboute b c 
toun here, And dyches and puttes, rede of blode were. 

( IM5 St. A' e nelm 164 in E. F. E. (1862) 57 pis bodi , .in a 
foul aich me drou) In pe foulexte pat pcrc was ne). 13 . 
/i. E. Allit, P. A. 606 He lauez hy* gyfier as water of 
dyche. 1484 Caxton Fables of Ad sop 11. ii, There were 
frogges whiche were in dyche* andpondesnt thcyrelyl>erte. 
*$8* N. Liciu-nn-o tr. Castanheda's Cony. F. hid. lix. 
192 h. There was cast about the same a Caue or Ditch, 
which alwaies was full of water. 1697 Drydkn Virg. 
Georg, iv. 687 All these O^ytus bounds.. With muddy 
Ditches, and with deadly Weeds. 1756 C. Li cas Ess. 
Waters II. 140 'The overflowings of this spring fill all the . . 
ditches with a light, pale ochre. 1845 James A. Neil vii, 
Ditches enough to drain the sea. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss , Ditch, an nitificial watercourse, flume, or canal, to 
convey water for mining. A flume is usually of wood ; a 
ditch, of earth. 

b. Extended rhetorically to any watercourse or 
channel, including those of natural formation. 

I** Puttenham Lng. Poesie l if. xxiii. (Arb.) 277 Thy 
maister durst not haue sent me These words, were it not 
for that broad ditch [i.e. the English Channel] betweene 
him and me. 1608 E. CJrimsione Hist, France ( 1611) 364 
That great ditch of the sea is sufficient to distinguish these 
two Monarchies. 1660 F. Bhookf. tr. Le Blanc's 1'rav. 251 
This branch, .is much about the rate of the ditch or channel 
of Pisa at Livornc. 184a Dickens Amer, Notes 11. iv, The 
Missisftipni . . nn enormous ditch sometimes two or three 
mile* wide, running liquid mud. 1874 Kingsi kv Lett. 
(1878) II. 432 Across the rude rushing muddy ditch, the 
Mississippi. 

+ 3. Any hollow dug in the ground ; a hole, pit, 
cave, den. Obs. 

c 1175 Passion of our Lord 80 in O. F. Msec . )0 Hit is 
i write pat myn hu* is bede hus icleped. Andycbcouene 
dich hit habbep y-maked. ^ r stao Scuyn Sag. (w.) 1279 
The wise man dede make a dich. r ul of lint and of pich, That 
yif he agen wald come, That toe traitour sscholde bi nomc, 
1340 Ayenb. 57 pe taueme i* a dich to pieues. c t4»o 
Pal lad. on I/usb. I. 76 Make a dyche, and yf the moolde 
alxiunde And wo! not in agayn. it is fecoutide. 14. . Foe. in 
Wr.-Wukker 584 Fovea, a dy rhe. 

4. A bank or mound formed by the earth 
thrown up in digging a hollow or trench ; an em- 
bankment; bsDike 5 , 6 . Now only dial. 

t«68 Grafton Chron. II, T301 [They] brake downc those 
inclosures, and cast downe ditches. 1990 K. Payne Descr. 


Enclosures, and cast downe ditches. 1990 R. Payne Descr. 
Ire/. (1841) 9 Let the slope side of your ditch lie towardes 
your warraine. 1639 N. Riding Rec. IV. 36 Stopping the 
nighway by casting upn a great ditchc. 1666 in Picton 
Lpool Stunic. Rec.U 883) I. ^15 Roger Bushell shall throwe 
down that new ditch nee nath made. x88o Antrim 4 
Down Gloss. x Ditch, a fence, generally of earth. 189a 
E. J. Hardy in Sund. Mag. Sept. 600 It is not true, then, 
that (in Malta] the mosquitoes are so large that they sit on 
ditches and bark at you. 

6. Phrases. To fall or lead into a diti h ; to die in 
a ditch. The last ditch , the last line of defence ; 
to die in the last ditch, to die, resisting to the last 
(sec Due vA 3) ; so to be driven to the last ditch, 
i. c. to the utmost extremities. To lay ( put) under 
the ditch (U.S.), to intersect with ditchc* so a* to 
irrigate. 

r»38o Wycuf Semt. Set. Wks. II. 95 Foolis and sinful 
men ledc oper foolis into pe diche. i)8a — Matt. xv. 14 
3if a blynd man )eue ledynge to a blynd man, bothe 
fallen doon in to the diche. c 1440 Getta Rom. lxx. 326 


Gee la Rom. lxx. 326 


(Hart. MS.) The stiward is fallyn in his owne diche. by pe 
right wisdom of god. 1681 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
(1684) 39, 1.. shew him the Ditch into which he will fall, if 
he is not aware of it. a *71* To die in the last ditch [see 
Die vA 3). 1798 in Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc. IX. tit. 324 In 
War We [Citizens of Westmoreland, Virginia] know but 
one additional Obligation, To die in the Last Ditch or 
uphold our Nation. i8ei T. Jefferson Writ.Ufy) 1 . 122 
A government, .driven to the last ditch by the universal call 
for liberty. 1874 Blackik Se{fCult. 48 He who abstains 


from U (whisky], .will never die In a ditch. 1890 Spe, tat#r 
29 Mar. 496/1 Although the discussion will be harassing, 
the resistance will not be to the last ditch, itea Harpers 
Mag. June 93/t Three-fifths of It (the soil) can belaid under 
the ditch, ibid. 95/1 This scheme looks forward to putting 
30,000 acres under tnt ditch. 

8. attrib. and C omb. $l simple attrib., 4 Of, be- 
longing to, found in, working at, a ditch \ to ditch - 
Inuk, bank, d*ottom, -dor, - labourer , -side, - work , 
•world, b. * Of the quality of E ditch, dirtv, vile, 
worthies* \ 0* ditch constable . o. objective, a* 
ditch-digger, d. Special combi. : ditoh- delivered 
pa. pple., brought forth in a ditch ; ditch-drawn, 
drawn from a ditch; ditoh measure, see uuot. 
1670, and Pkrcii. A 1 *o in various name* of plants 
growing in ditches, as ditoh -bur, Xanthium 
strumarium ; ditoh -down, the reed-mace, Typha 
hit if 01 it ; ditch-fern, Osmunda regalis ; ditch - 
grata (U.S.), Kuppia maritima ; ditch-reed, 
Phragmites 10m munis. Also Ditch-water. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., * Ditch • /vi< k, a fence. Jll* 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) 111. 377 White Dead 
Nettle. On rubbish, cornfield*, and *cfitch-bank*. 1948 
Turnkr Names of Htrbes 81 Xanthium is called in englUli 
“ Dichcbur or Clot bur. 1608 Middi.stun Ma*i World v. 
ii. Wk*. (Bullen) 111. 350 I'll make you an example for all 
* ditch constable**. x6o« Shake. Mach. iv. i. 31 Birth- 
strangled Babe, "Ditih-deliuer'd by a Drab. 960$ — Lear 
111. iv. 1 38 Poore Tom, that swallowe* the old Rut. and the 
*ditch-Dogge. 1611 Coigr., Typhe, watcr-Torch, Cats- 
tayle, Reed Mace, •'Ditch Downe, the marsh licet te or 
pc htlc. 1889 Sat, Rev. 23 Mar. 335/2 The “ditch-drawn 
inisMle* they fling ultoul them. 14.. MS. Gloss. Sloane 
5 fol. 40b in .SVt.t . Leechdomt 1 1 1 . 321 “Diche fern, Osmnndm. 
1869 B lackmork Loi no /). iv, Here was no # d itch-labourer. 
1670 J. Smiiii Eng. Imfros'. Rexnv'd 25 If the fence be 
measured by Wood, Hedge, or “Ditch measure, allowing 18 
foot to the Perch, f (440 Gesta Rom. viil. 21 (liarl. MS.) 
The fond kny)t thei cast in a *«lich place. 1843 Zoologist 1. 

1 00 By "ditch-side* and milhpond stream*. 1980 Phai-r 
Mneid ix. Aa iij b, Doth “dichwork* giue them pryde ? 
1890 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 3/1 Frogs and ininnows, .and all 
the wonderful, mysterious ‘'ditch-world that children love ! 

Ditoh, sb . 2 : see under Ditch v . 2 
Ditoh. (ditf \ v . 1 [f. Ditch sb. 1 OE. had dUian , 
but thi* would regularly give dike : cf. Ih tan, like.] 

1. intr. To construct a ditch or ditchc*. 

1377 Lanci.. P. PI. B. xix. 232 Somme he taupe to tilie to 
dyche and tothecche. 14. . l oc. in Wr.-W()lcker 584 Fosso, 
to dyche. >913 FlTZHtMi). Hush. § 121 It i* lense cost.. to 
quyekeset, dyche, and hedge, than to naue hi* cattell goo 
before the herdeman. *776 J. Q. Adams in Fam. Lett. 
(1876) 1 95 The practice . ot ditching round about our enemies. 
i860 Kmkrson Cond , Life, Fate Wk*. tBohn) II. 314 They 
are ferried over the Atlantic, and carted over America, to 
ditch and to drudge. 

2 . trans. To surround with a ditch ; lo cast a 
ditch about, around, esp. for the purpose of defence, 
fortification, or fixing a boundary. 

13.. A'. Ahs. 2658 That cite was. .Wei y-walled, and well 
y-clyched. ci 386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1028 The circuit.. a 
tnyfe uau aboute, Walled of *toon, and dyched al witoute. 
iSao C 'ax ton's Chron. Fug. vii. 118 b/a lie made.. a fayic 
towne of pavylvons, and dychcd them all aboute. 1513 
Fitzherb. Huso. | 123 Seuerall closes and pasture*. .the 
whiche wolde be wel quyekesetted, dyched, & hedged. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII (an. «a) 77 h. The Campc 
was.. ditched rounde alioute. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng 11. 
(1851)42 Towns then in Britain were only Wooddy place* 
Ditch’i round. 1788 It ley Inclos. Act 14 The heveraf parcel* 
of land shall oe in< losed. hedged, ditched, or fenced. 
1848 Pf.i rik tr. A.S. Chron. 80 They ditched the city around 
[anno 1016 bedicodon pa burn utanj. 

3 . To dig ditches or furrows in for purposes of 
drainage or irrigation ; to provide with ditches. 

SR93 Gower Coif. I. 153 The erthe..men it delve and 
diche And crcn it with strength of plough. 1969-73 Coorxa 
Thesaurus, A grunt fos stone com idere. to trench or ditch 
the jjrounde to avoyde water. 1998 Barret Theor. Warres 
iv. 1. 99 Whether the coutitrey be stony, plaint field, or 
ditched. 17*7 Franklin Let. Wk*. 1887 If. 80 Eighty acres 
[of meadow], forty of which had been ditched and mowed. 
1837 Houii r Rur. Life 11. ill (1862) no Set two men to 
ditch the five rood*. 18x7 Ht. Martinkau Soc. Amer. III. 
325 Papa said he might be compelled to ditch rice fields, hut 
he never would undertake to teach children again, 
b. To cut furrows in (stone'. 

Morn. Star 18 Apr., It is driven by manual power, 
and is intended for cutting or 1 ditching ’ the stone tn the 
quarry. 

1 4 . intr. Of the earth : To become ditched ; to 
open up into furrows or chasms. Obs. 

>4*3 Caxton Gold. Leg 421/1 There cam a woman which 
meruaylled moche how therthe daue & dyched by hit self 
onelye by the touchyng of the holy mannes Staff*. 

6. To clean out, scour (a ditch) ; to cost up and 
repair (the banks of a ditch or hedge). 

1976 Act 18 Elis. c. 10. | 4 All and euery person and 
persons that shall not repaire, diche, or scoure any haves, 
fences, dichcs, or hedges adloyning to any hish way. Ibid. 
#6 Upon paine of forfeiture . . for euery rod not so ditched 
and scoured xii.d. 1874 R. Jefferies in Toilers of 
Field ( 1 893) 95 The Master has given him a hedge to cut 
and ditch. (1888 Elwortmv W. Somerset tVordih. f Dik, 
. . to make good the sides and top of a hedge, which in thi* 
district is usually a high bank ; lc. to* throw up the parings 
upon the top.] 

6. trans. To throw into or as into a ditch ; esp. 
in U.S., to throw (a train) off the line or track. 

1877 I. A Allen Amer. Bison 470 After having trains 
ditched twice in one week, conductors learned to have., 
respect for the idiosyncrasies of the buffalo. 1881 Phitad. 
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engine was ditched and turned on it» side. 


eturday* _ 

7 . To Hitch in, out : to enclose, or athtat out, by 
meant of a ditch ; to diL h up - a. 

1545 Ascham To xoph. ( Arb ) 96 The more vnreasonable is 
theyr dcdc whit he woitldc ditche vp those feeldc* priuatly 
for iher owne profyt. 1555 Laiimkr Strut. p Rem. (1845) 
283 Indeed they ought remote . . N»* as they will themselves : 
but this regere must he hedged in and ditched in. <630 
A\ Johnson's Kingd. 4 C ommw. 39 To hedge and ditch out 
thetr incroaching neighbours. 

Hence DTtohed ///. a ., furnished with a ditch ; 
also with adv., as aitched-in, enclosed with a ditch. 

3810 Snorting Mag. XXXV. 130 Four-mile heats.. over 
the new ditched-in Course. 18M 0 nited Sendee Mag. July 
4 10 The ditched parapet. 

Ditch, v~ dial. Also deeoh. [OE. dican, 
ME. die he to smear, daub : app. unknown to the 
other Teutonic langs. It is notable that this verb, 
used in OE. and in modem dialects, is known to us, 
during the intervening 900 years, only in the 15th c. 
transl. of Palladius on llusbandry : see Dkchk. 
The modern ditch shows a recent shortening of(f) to 
f i ).l trans. To smear, daub, plaster, impregnate, esp. 
with dirt which hardens and becomes 4 ingrained \ 
a 1000, c 1410 pee Dkciik r.). 1790 W. Marshal!. Midi, 
( aunties Glo*s. (K. I>. 8 ) Pitch , to stick to, as the 
< lamminess of mow-burnt bay sticks to the cutting knife. 
i860 (Xorthamptonsh.) 1 His face and hands are ditched 
with dirt/ 187a Hesant & Rick Ready-Money Mortiboy 
xx\, Smearing ni* course hands with spirits, to get off the 
dirt with which they were ditched. 1881 Leicester Gloss. 
s.v.. The touch-'ole were regular ditched up. 1896 A 1 ademy 
7 Q Feb. 178/3 Petek* t. 
b. intr. for rcjl. 

i88t Leicester Gloss., Ditch . . to get dirty ; filled with dirt. 
1 My hands never ditch ’, i.e. the dirt does not get grained 
into them so that it will not wash off. 

Hence 2>itoli sb.» dial. 4 dirt grained into the 
hands, or in cracks, crevices. etc/ {/.tit ester Gloss.). 

1847-78 Ham.iwicll, Pitch . grimy tint. 1881 Leicester 
Gloss . s.v., I want to get off the ditch. 

Ditohtr (dHJaj>. [f. Ditch v J + -kk *.] 

1 . One who makes and repairs ditches. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems {1840* an (MM/.) Pickers, 
delvcrys, that greet tra\aylle endure. 1164 A faun. 4- 
f/ouseh. Exp. 261 My ttiaKtyr payed to John Wodemun, 
the dycher, lii.s. iiij d. 1601 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 31 There 
is no ancient uentlemcn, but Gardiner*, Ditchers amlGraue- 
nmkers; they hold \p Adams Profession. *730 Sai»r 
Panegyric k oh Peon 156 Our thatcher, ditcher, gard’ner. 
baily. 1848 Mill Pol. Eton. i. ii. | 1 The hedgers and 
ditchers who mado the fences .. for the protection of 
the crop. 

2 . A machine used to make ditches ; a ditching- 
machine. 

x 86* Times 12 June. In udditloti to the agricultural 
machines .a ditcher, which will cut a ditch of any depth or 
width, lift out the earth, and deposit it in any given plate. 
1874 Knight Piet . Mtch . I. 711 A rotary ditcher. 

attrib . 1887 Sci. Amer. <o July 74/1 A combined culti- 

vator and potato digger . . It has a plow or ditcher shovel 
formed from a plate of metal. 

3 . (Sec ciuot. 1890.) 

1884 Pall Mali G. 19 Nov. i/a In time of war the 
'ditchers' would be bound to coal.. at Sierra Leone. 1890 
Mew Kev. Feb, 153 Steamers specially built for the passage 
of the Suez Canal, and hence called ' Ditchers '. 

Bitching (ditjlij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing *.] 
The action of the verb Ditch, a. The making 
and repairing of ditches. 

t 1380 WvcLit Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 28 For dichying and 
begging and delvynge of tounes. 15*3 Fitzheru. Hush. 
^123 In ^uickcscttvnge, dychynge and hedgynge. ^ 1767 A. 
You Ho harmed s Lett, to People 245 When the ditching is 
done, the next work is to laud-drain the whole fields. x868 
Rogers Pol. /icon. xii. (1876) 15^ Rough draining, ditching, 
and ridging were used in wet soils. 

b. sculpture. (See quot.). 

x886 Pali Afalt G. 1 June 14,1 On being asked the way 
he prepared his models ne continued I first draw the sub- 
ieci in crayon . . and then transfer the line* to clay. Then 
I begin an operation known as ' ditching/ which consists of 
digging up aiound the outlines of the figures and objects 
until they stand out in rough relief. 

C. Comb., as ditching-machine , -plough, -tool. 
1874 Knight Piet Meek., Ditching-plmv, a plow having .1 
deep, narrow share for cutting drains and trenches, and means 
for lifting the earth and depositing it at the side or sides of the 
excavation. 1880 I. W. Hit l lllnstr . Guide Agrit. ImpUm . 
500 Fowler’s ditching machine, .for opening wide drainage 
or irrigation ditches. 

DHohleM, a. [f. Ditch sbA + -lehs.] With- 
out a ditch. 

1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta 11800) 27 The glared high-road 
which stretched, hedgeless and aitchless. .lyin^ like a riband 
unrolled across the scene. x8oa A G. Lee Hist. Columbus 
(Ohio) I. 29 Skirted by a ditcnlcss wall of earth and stone. 

Di'tchliko, a. [f. as prec. + Like a.] Like 
or resembling a ditch. 

a 1743 Savage London <4 Bristol (R.), Thy cliffs a ditch- 
like river laves. Rude as thy rocks and muddy as thy waves. 
1890 Boldrewood Colonial R<fi(i8oi) 185 A sombre water- 
course, the ditchlike banks of which dropped perpendicularly 
through the clay, 

Drtch- water. The stagnant, stale, or foul 
water which collects in a ditch. Chiefly in the 
phrases : + as dipie as d. (see Diqnk 4) ; + as light 
(i.e. easy) as d . ; as dull as d. 

f *894 J\ PI* Crede 375 pey ben dlgne os dich water pat 
dngge* in haytep. c 14*3 Craft Xombrynge (F.. K. T. S.) 16 


fen worch forth in o^er figury* till bou come to he endc, 
lor it ie lyght as dyche water. 1819 Shelley Cenci 11. i. 67 
Ditch water, and the fever-stricken flesh Of buffaloes. >844 
W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv . Scott. (1855) 17 The people 
.. are as 4 dull as ditch-water', 1893 G. Travers Mona 
Maclean 1 . sot, I find them dull as ditch-water. 

attrib. s8*6 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 99$ In virtue 
of their freckled ditchwater faces, 
lienee Di*tchwatorljr adv. » ‘as ditch-water’ 
(see above) ; Ditchwattory a. f of the quality of 
aitch- water, dull as ditch-water; whence Dl'teh- 
w*>torine»i. ( notue-uds .) 

1840 Eraser's^ Afag. XXI. 19 If it he so prepared as to he 
piquant, then, it is of small couseouence what niay he its 
ditch-waterines*. 1850 Sala Gasdigkt 4 A xxiv. 270 How 
wofully tired, and ditcnwaterly dull they look. 

Di*tchy f a. [f. Ditch j/».i + -y >.] Of the nature 
of a ditch ; abounding in ditches or deep furrows. 

17W T. T wining in L. Twining Kecreat. 4 Studies (1882) 
135 If the Seine were a little less ditchy. 1888 Brati/ord 
Cycle Co. Prospectus .a The very pleasant swinging sensa- 
tion one feels when riding ditchy roads, .is wonderful com- 
pared to the bumping, .on an ordlnary-tyj>e safety. 

t Dit6, sb. Obs. (Alter 1500 only Sc.) Also 5 
dete, difc, 5-6 dyt(e, Sc. dyit. [a. OF. dit ( 1 ath c. 
in Littrc) saying, speech L. diet-urn that which is 
said, saying, word, f. dfc/re to say ; cf. Dict. (The 
final e was app. a phonetic expedient to indicate 
the length of the #5 but in some 15th c. instances, 
it is difficult to say whether dite stands for this, or 
for ditty. See also Dit sb.] 

1 . Something indited or composed and put in 
writing; a composition, writing ; a written mes- 
sage, letter, 4 passage *, etc. To put in dite : to 
put in writing, put on record. 

I 34®*7 oA/ex. 4 Pind. 819 Sone *«jile he again^ his scl & 
hi* lettni* . . 1‘o dimliinu* dere king J>at dite radde. 
c 1413 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xix. 1 Here Wyntown poyntisin 
)>i* J)yte (Juhat he gert of fiin Treti* wryt. c 1470 Hknry 
H’ at lace v. 540 Maister Ihonc Blayr..Tnat fyrstcompild in 
dyt the Laty ne buk Off Wallace lyff. *535 Stewart C ron. 
.Scot. I. 47* In haist ane epistill he gart write .. contenand 
this same dyte. 1578 Fs. cvi. in Scot . Poems 16M C. II. 107 
Thy magnitude I will it put in dyte. 

2 . A composition in poetic form, or intended to 
be set to music ; a song, a ditty. 

a 13*5 Prose Psalter xxxix [xl]. 4 And he laidc gode worde 
in my mou^e, elite to our Lord (Vulg. carmen Peo nostro], 
f«aw ? Chaucer Balade op Com pies nt 16 Hcseching you . . 
Taccepte in worth this litel povre dyte. c 1470 Hknry 
Wallace xi. 1431 All worthi men at redys this rurall dyt, 
lllaym nocht the huk. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 156 
Sho the cause is of my wofull dyte. 

3 . Manner or mode of composition ; form of 
speech ; diction, language. Sc. 

<144$ Wyntoun Cron. lv. l’rol. 3 A Tretys made to be 
publik, Fourme of dyte and fayre upekyng. *335 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 4 The kin^is j?race I knaw is nocht per- 
lite In Latyn toung, and namelie in sic dyte It wilbe tedious 
..To rcid the thing he can nocht vnderHland. 1549 Compl, 
Scot. vi. 68 The quhilk dreyme i sal rehersc in thisgros dyit. 

4 . Clamour, vociferation, rare . 

c 1400 Pestr. Troy 5788 Cloudi* with the clamour clnterit 
ahoue. Of the dit & h« dyn, fiat to dethe went. /bid. 11946 
'Hie dyn & the dite was dole for to here. /bid. 1347, 8680. 

t Dite, V. Obs. Also 5-6 dyt'e. [a. OF. ditcr, 
earlier ditier (uth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), to write, 
compose L. die tare, freq. of die Ire to say, tell 
(see Pictatjc), mod.F. dieter. Perh. In some cases 
aphetic form of endite, Indite. After 1500 mainly 
Sc. I11 early examples often difficult to distinguish 
from Dight v. t senses 1, 2, 6.] 

1 . t/rsns . To compose or put in words (a set 
speech, poem, or writing) ; to indite. (Also 
absol.) 

a itoo Sat. People Kildare xiv. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Wo» p hit wer |>a t he wer king pat ditid l>i* ti ie pinf - ‘ 1440 
/'romp. Pant. 121/2 Dytyn or iudytyu letter* and specne, 
dido, c 1450 Hjcnryson A for. Eab. 1 6 So different are 
they in properties . . My cunning is excluded for to dyte. 
1335 Conerpalk Ps. xliv, i My hert is dytingc of a good 
matter. 1549 Compl. Scot. x. 82 Quhou l»eit that the said 
poictical bcuk be dvtit oratourly. 1603 J as. I in Elli* 
Orig. Lett. Ser, 1. III. 8a, I Mispccte ye have rather written 
then dyted it. 

2 . = Dictate, a. To utter or pronounce to a 
person (what he is to write), b. To prescribe, 
lay down, impose, order. 

The first quot. is doubtful ; it may belong to Dight v. 2. 

1 b a 1400-50 Alexander 3462 A^t daies all bedene he dites 
I in his pi&till For reuereme of Kovan to revcll & halowe. 
Bkllknden Cion. Scot. (1821) I. 106 Origenea, arc 
singular man. .with sa properant ingine. that he wald dite 
faster than sevin practicians might sumce to write. 1563 
Dav ipson A nsiv. Kennedy in llodr. Soc. Afisc. (1844) 901 
That quhilk the Haly Spirit dytit to them. <1x998 R. 
Rollock Wks. (1844) II. ix. ioj Pilate insisted earnestly' 
to get Jesus, whom his conscience dited to be innocent, set 
free. 1643 R. Bailiir Lett. 4 Jnth. (18*1 » II. ji Dr. 
Strong dyte*. .hi* notes on the hard places 01 Scripture. 

3 . To summon, indict. 

f 1440 Promp. Pant . 123/3 Dytyn or indytyrt for t respace, 
indicto. c 1450 Hknrysom A/or. Eab. 43 Ane Schiref stout 
Whilk .. hes with him ane cursed assyse about, And dyte* 
atl the poore men vpon land. ? a 1900 Thrie Priests Peblit 
(Jam.) Thay dyte your Lords, and hcryU up your men. 
*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opinions (1783) 1. 137 The grocer 
. . would dite them for a nuisance. 

Dite, ob*. form of Dtoht, Dirrr. 


t Di’tement x , Obs. (f. Dite v. t -KENT ; cf. 
OF. ditement (L. tvpc *dictdmtntum ) ; but perh. 
often aphetic f. indiUment, Indictment.] 

1 . A written or spoken composition ; Dite sb. 

1. Sc. 

1996 Lauder Tractate 530, I wald beseik jour Maiestci*, 
My dytement did Jov not displeis. 1964 W1N3ET Cert . 
Tractates iii. Wks. 1&S8 I. 25 Ane form of ditement maid 
for caus of exercise and priuat studie, as vsis to be in sculis. 
1649 Mixjrb of Row allan True Crucifix 22 (Jam.) Which 
holy ditements. .Might serve his glorious image to present. 

b. Inditing; dictation. Sc. 

1599 Jas. 1 ItartA. AwpoF 8 Some of them [aptKryphe 
1>ooks] are no wais like the ditement of the Spirit of God. 

2 . A summons, an indictment. 

<11308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 198 That sell a*se, That 
trespasid nojt, no did nogilte.-in the ditement was i-pijt. 
x<04 Ftumpton Corr. 171 Anthony Cliforth gave in the bill 
of dytement against my none. 

f Di'tement Obs. rare, f for *dtghtment, f. 
Dight v. + -ment.] That with which one is 
4 dight ’ or arrayed ; raiment, array. 

1603 Harsnkt Pop, Impost. 93 These Priests ditementb 
being severally *0 many infernal serpents and scorpions to 
sting and bite the Devil. 

f Di-ter. Obs. Also 4-5 -our, 5 -ar. [ME. (and 
AF.) ditour r* OF. diteor, di/or, ditur author, com- 
]>oscr, public crier, etc. L. dietdtor-em (sec Dic- 
ta tou), agent-n. f. dietdre : see Dite v. But in 
sense 1, perh. a direct deriv. of the vb.] 

1 . One who indites ; author, writer, composer. 
1388 Wyclip Esther viii. 9 The dyteri* and writeris of the 

kyng weren clepid. *935 Conkrdai.e a Sam. xxiii. 1 A 
pfeasaunt dyter of songes of Israel. 1989 Anwuuiv. Kirk 
in J. MclvilPs Diary (1842) 234 For the Saxt Act, the 
dyttcr thairof apeire* to he verie cairfull. 

2 . An orator, rhetorician. 

1387 Trkvisa l/igden (Rolls) II. 373 Advokete* and di- 
toure* lora/ores]. Ibid. III. 163 Of pin happe spckcjx u 
dytour [Caxt. or retforjycyon, or\g. e a cla mat or tjuxdam.] 

3 . A summoncr. imlictcr, 

1303 R. Bkunne Ifaitdl Syitne 338 What shal we sey of 
W* dytour*. |> a t for hate a trewman wyl endyte. c 1400-40 
Judicium (1822) 6 Of backbytars and fal* ciuest dytar*. 
Diter, obs. foim of Dightkk. 

Ditetragonal (daitftne-gonal), a. Ctyst. [f. 
Di- 2 1 + Tetragonal.] Having eight angles, of 
which the first, third, fifth, ami seventh, are equal 
to one another, and the second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth, also equal to one another, but those of the 
one set not equal to those of the other; as a di- 
tetragonal pyramid or prism. Cf. Dihkxagonal. 

1879 Rui ley Study Rocks x. 109 The form assumed by 
leu* ite is a combination of a di-tctragonal pyramid, .with a 
ten agonal pyramid. 1899 Siory-Maskklyne Crystallogr. 
v. 9 1 12. 129 When the symmetry is complete it is di- 
tetragonal. Ibid. vii. § 200. 248 The ditetragoxial prism. 

t Di-tetrahe'dral, a. Ctyst. Obs. [f. Di- a 
1 + Tetrahedral.] Having the form of a tetra- 
hedral prism with dihedral summits, 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (cd. 3) 203 It represents 
a four-sided prism, bevelled on the extremities. Example, 
Di-tetrahedra! tremolite. 

Diteyne, obs. form of Dittany. 

Dith, dib, obs. form of Death. 

DitlialllOIlS (daiJ^-liDs), a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 
+ Tiiallious (f. Thallium + -ous).] Applied 
to thallious salts which contain two equivalents of 
thallium. See Thallious. 

1868 Wai i s Du t. Chem. V. 755 The dilhallious salt. *873 
Townes' Chem, (ed. si) 413 Di thallious orthophosphate. 

Dithocal (dai^r kal), a. Bol. [f. as next + -al.] 
*=next. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dithecal anthers, anthers in which 
the septa lnftween the two loculi of each anther-lobe have 
been absorbed, so that there are two cells or cavities only. 

Dithecotui (daiprkos), a. Hot. [f. Gr. 9 c-, 
Di- * twice + O^terj case + -ous.] Consisting of two 
cells or small receptacles ; bilocular. 

1880 Gray Struct. Rot. yi. f 6. 954 The normal anther i* 
two-celled, bilocular, or dithecou*. 

Ditheism (d3i*J>i,iz’m). [f. Di- - 4- Theism.] 
Belief in two supreme gods ; religious dualism ; 
esj>. the belief in two independent antagonistic prin- 
ciples of good and evil, as in Zoroastrianism and 
Manichcism. Also applied (controversially) to 
forms of belief in which it is asserted or implied 
that Jesus Christ is not of one substance with God 
the Father, as in Arianism and Socinianism. 

1678 CTdworth lntell. Syst. 1. iv. f it. 913 That fore* * 
mentioned Ditheism, or opinion of two gods a good and an 
evil one. *719 Watrrland Vind. Chrises Divinity 84 
The common Answer to the Charge of Tritheism, or Di- 
theism, as well of the Post-Nkene, as Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
was, that there is but one Head, Root, Fountain, Father of 
nil ; not in respect of Authorityonly, but of Substance also. 
1694 Milman Lat. Ckr. I. 4$ Cailistus. .hoped to elude the 
charge on one side of Patripassianism, on tne other of Di- 
theism. 1899 A. C. Hkadlam in E.xpository Timet Mar. 
266 The Father and the Son are . . one in their action, one 
in their purpose. . If we are to realize . . the Atonement, we 
must put aside all idea of ditheism or tritheism. 

DithcilBt (dri’KiUt). [f- Hi- 2 + Thkist.] One 
who bolds the doctrine of Ditheism. 

1678 Cud worth lntell. Syst . 1. !v. 1 13. 913 These Di- 
t heist* . . had it not been for this business of evil . . would 
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never have asserted any more principles or gods than one. 
ma Watkrland Eight Strm . Pref, 36 They do by . . Implica- 
tion, tho* not in Intention, make two supreme Gods ; and 
consequently are practical Ditheists. 

Dithftilltie (<bi*J>*,rstik), a. [f. prec. 4* *ic.] 
Of or pertaining to ditheism. So Dltfeai’rtloal a. 

tM ( ^UD worth Intel/ ’ Syst. i, iv. f n. an The chiefent 
. . Asaertors of which Ditheistick Doctrine of. .a Good God 
and an Evil Demon, were the Marclonites and the Man!- 
cheans. mi Bolingbroke Authority in Rellg. iv. xxvii, 
1 have spoken somewhere of the ditheistical doctrine. x8oo 
Hatch Influence Grk . Ideas Chr. Ch. viii. 298 The di- 
theistic hypothesis was more difficult than the difficulties 
which it explained. 

XHttor [di tto), p. Chiefly AW. [A uhonctic 
variation of Didder, q.vf ; cf. father, mother, fea- 
ther* hither, gather, in which -/her represents earlier 
-der.'\ intr . To tretnble, quake, quiver, thrill. 

1699 De/os. Cast. York (Surtees) 29 He saw the said Sara 
Roaes . . ner body quaketng and dithering about halfc a 
quarter of an hower. i 466 tr. Horace Odes 1. xxiii, So 
tremulous Is she Dith'ring both in heart and knee. t8so 
Clark Rural Life (ed. 3) 47 Needy labour dithering 
stands. i8«t in Craven Gloss . *• 9 * Mrs. L. Adams Ronnie 
Kate II. iiL 85 Kate would not be there to hear it [the organ] 
boom, and thrill, and * dither ’. [In most dialect glossaries as 
far south as Shropsh., Leicester, Northainn.] 

Hence Di'thering vbl. sb . and ///. a. ; dither- 
ing-grass, quaking-grass, Briza media. 

x8at Clare rill . Minstr . 1 1 . 193 How have I joy’d, with 
dithering hAnds, to find Each fading flower. 1878-86 
Britten & Holland Flant-n ,, Dithering Grass, briza 
media. Lane. 1890 R. Rifling Soldiers Three 65 Thomas 
in bulk can be worked up into ditthering, rippling hysteria. 

Di~ther, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The action of dither- 
ing; vibration. 

>878 F. S. Williams Midi. Rat/w. 651 The firmness with 
which one has to stand on the footplate in order to resist 
the ' dither ' of the engine. 1888 Engineer 24 Feb. 1 63 The 
range of the reciprocation of the tool . . is not much more 
than a vibration or dither. 

Dithionic (dai)wip*nik, di)>ip'nik), a. Chem, 
[f. Dl- * + $uov sulphur + * 10 . (The formative 
-thionic is used for a group of compounds contain- 
ing H 3 O e , in combination with two or more atoms 
of sulphur.)] In dithionic acid \ a synonym of hypo- 
sulphuric acid, HgSgOt, ft dibasic acid not isolated 
in the pure state, but forming crystnllizablc salts, 
called Dlthlonatas (dai]>ai -dWt). 

1854 J. Scoffern in Orrs Circ . JSc. Chem. 385 Hypo- 
sulphuric acid ( Dithionic acid). 1868 Waits Diet. Client. 
V. 617 Dithionic acid, when concentrated as highly as 
possible, is an inodorous, strongly acid, hydrated liquid, 
of specific gravity 1347 ; on attempting to concentrate it 
further, it is resolved into sulphuric acid and sulphurous 
oxide. .The dithionates are permanent at ordinary tempera- 
tures. *883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chem. 07 All the acids 
l»emg unstable with the exception of the Dithionic. 

Dithyramb (drjrircemb). [ad. L. dithyr ambus , 
a. Gr. hOCpap0oi (origin unknown). In F. dithy - 
rambe. Aluo used in tne Latin form.] Gr. Antiq. 
A Greek choric hymn, originally in honour of 
Dionysus or Bacchus, vehement and wild in char- 
acter ; a Bacchanalian song. 

1601 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1358 According as 
Aeschylus saith : The Dithyrambe with clamours dissonant 
Sorts well with Bacchus. *«47 Grote Greece 11. xxix. IV. 
118 The primitive Dtthyrambus was a round choric dance 
and song in honour of Dionysus. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
v. x 18 The Dithyramb never lost the tempestuous and enthu- 
siastic character of Bacchic revelry. 

b. transf. A metrical composition having char- 
acteristics similar to this. 

1696 S. Holland Zara 1 it. iii. 153 The Mustek having 
charmed their xences with a Celcxtudl Dithyramb [/r. Dyra- 
thambj. (1717-51 Chamhf.rs Cycl. 8. v. t Some., modern 
writers, have composed Latin pieces of all kinds of verse in- 
differently., without any order, or distribution into strophes, 
and call them dithyramb/.] 1859 A. A. Bonar in Spurgeon 
Treat . Dav. Ps. vii. heading, Ewald suggests, that it 
[Shiggaion] might be rendered ‘a confused ode', a Dithy- 
ramb. i860 Adler Fanners Prov . Poetry i. 8 Martial 
dithyrambs, full of ardor And highmindedness. 

C. A speech or writing in vehement or inflated 
style. 

x86l Gsa Eliot Rowola xxxix, What dithyrambs he 
went into about eating and drinking. 1863 Sat, Rev. 153 
M. Victor Huso, in Let Mist rabies, has poured forth a 
rhapsody, or dithyramb, or whatever, under a classical 
name, expresses exaggerated and inflated nonsense. 1877 
Morley Crit. Misc. !Ser. it, 4 Mr. Carlyle, .has reproduced 
in stirring and resplendent dithyrambs the fire ana possum 
. .of the French Revolution. 

Dithyrambic (dijrirarmbik), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. dtlhyrambic-us, a. Gr. &t6vpapL0tK6i, f. bidvpap- 
00 * : see prec. In F. dithyrambique.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
dithyramb ; composing dithyrambs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor v 1358 To Bacchus they do 
chant . . certeine Dithyrambicke ditties and tunes, 1856 
Cowley Pindar. Odes , Praise Pindar ii, So Pindar does 
new Words and Figures roui Down his impetuous Dithy. 
rambiqut Tide, iki Grotk Greece m lxxxiiL XI. 36 lire 
dithyrambic poet Pnuoxenus. 1854 Longf. E/imetheus ii, 
With dithyrambic dances. 

b. transf Resembling a dithyramb in irregu- 
larity of style ; wild, vehement, boisterous. 

r t6xx Sylvester Du Bar/as it. iv. 111. Schisme §47 BaTs 
bawling Priests . . howling chatxnt these Dithyramblk charms. 
1689-90 Temple Ess. Poetry Wks. 1731 L 243 The common 


Vein of the Gothick Runes was what i a termed Dithiram- 
bick. 169a Bentley Boyle Lett. ix. 339 Dithyrambic hbcity 
of Style. »8|8 Prescott Eerd. hr It. 11646) II. x\. sk> 8 A 
flow of lofty dithyrambic eloquence. 

B. sb. a. A dithyrambic verse ; a dithyramb, 
b. Something resembling a dithyramb in style, 

o. A writer of a dithyramb, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eh. vii. xiv, 367 Philoxetnw 
. went off from the Dorick Dytnerumbicks unto the Pl»)- 
gian Harmony. 1674 Blount Glossogr.iy d. 4), The Poets, 
who composed such Hymns, were called Dithyrambic ks x8e8 
Carlyle Goethe's ltelenaMi*c. Ess. 187a I. 1 63^ He con- 
cludes with another rapid dithyrambic describing the 
Peninsula of Greece. 1850 Maurice Mor. * Met. Philos. 
ted. ai 126 [Plato] had been a writer of dtthyrambics. 

t Dithyra'mbic&l, a. Ohs. rare. «-piec. adj. 

16*4 Gatakrr Transubst. 94 Writing rather like a Dtth>- 
rambicnll Poet.. then like a sober and sound Divine. 

Dithyrambist (dijnrarmbist). [f. Dithy- 
ramb 4 - -I 8 T.] A composer or utteror of dithx- 
! rambs. 

| 1885 SpOita/or 30 May 704/1 The great dithyrambist to 

, whom France is about to pay the last honours. 

DithyrOUJB (drjriros), a. [f. Gr. biOOpo t having 
I two doors, (f. 8 i-, Dl- * 4 - 9 vpa door) 4- -oun.j 
( Having two valves*. Syd. Soi. Lex. 1883. 

! t Di*timf|, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dixie v. 4- -in<; L] 

1 . The action of the verb Dite : inditing. 

138a Wyclii- U'isd. Prol., That diting the more smelleth 
fair Grcc spcche. *400 Dcttr, Tsoy 739a Dares in his 
dytyng of nix dedis tellis. t 1440 Prom/ 1. Parv. 123/2 
Dytyuge, or indytynge of curyowse s^che, dictanirn. 
a 1605 Polwart rlytyng u*. Montgomerie 224 Thy do) tit 
dytings soone denie. 

I 2 . Indictment. 

C1440 Prom/. Pan>. 123/-’ l>ytynge, or indytynge of 
trespace, indict at io. 

Diting, obs. form of Piohtjng. 

tDition (dijan), Obs. Also 6 dicion. [a. 
j OF. dicion {d it ion) , ad. t,. dicion- etn (in later tnui - 
I scription ditidn-em) command, rule, sway, autho- 
j rity; perh. from root die- of die/rc to declare, tell, 
say, etc. Cf. Condition ] 

1 . Rule, sway, jurisdiction, command. 

.*538 Lhlamd l tin. I. 70 Northalvcrtonshir is holely of the 
Dition of the Bishop of Duresme, 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts Luke ii. x Under the Romuu dition and jurisdiction 
1654 Vilvain E/it. Ess, v. vi, Cambr) twelv Shires contains 
under one dition. 

j 2 . The country or region under any paiticular 
rule ; a dominion, empire. 

| 154a Udall Eraxm. A/o/h. a$6 a, A dicion or royalme 

descended and come to his possession. 1545 Jo\ c E %/. Dan 
iv. Hivb, Caste oute of theyr dicions empyres and rcalmes. 
1683 H. More Parali/. Pro/het . 64 Hcrodes Palaestinus 
, . . was banished beyond the Aljies, and part of his Dition laid 

to the Publick. 

% 3 . U*ed by T. Adams app. in sense * enrich- 
ment, resources*: perh. by confusion with Dita- 
! tion, and with play on addition , condition. 

I 1615 T. Adams Bla<k Derail 35 A mutinous rcbell virtsque 
acquint eundo \ he still enlargeth hU own Dition. 1633 — 
Exfr. 3 Peter i. 11 Rich men scorn to be l>eggars, trieir 
dition admits no such condition. 

+ Dictionary, a. and sb. Obs. [f. prcc. + -ary.] 

A .adj. Under dominion ; subject, tributary. 

i6m Chapman Jm>cnal v. 180 Now our market* their 
chief purveyance owe To some remote and ditionary coast. 

B. sb. One who is under rule ; a subject. 

F,1>fn Decades 18 The ditionaries of Canuaboa 
Ibid. 33 All the princes which dwell betwene the Weste 
encle and his pnlaice are ditionaries [1577 Objected to 
by R. Willcs in his re-edition of Eden’s Hist. Pref. to 
Rdr 1 

Ditokous (di tt?k 3 s\ a. Zool, [f. Gr. brunos 
having two at a birth (f. 8 <-, Dl* - +t 6 hos a bring- 
ing forth, offspring) + -oi k.] a. Producing two at 
a birth ; having twins, b. Laying only two eggs 
1 in a clutch, as pigeons, c. Producing young of 
two kinds, as some worms. 

] In recent Diets. 

' Ditolyl (doitJ'i lil). Chem. [Di- 2 .] An aro- 
; matic hydrocarbon, a crystalline substance of the 
I constitution j(C t H 4 *CH 3 ) : see Toly l. 

I 1877 Watts Fowne*' Chem. 11 . 564 Ditolyl.. forms mono- 
! clinic crystal*, easily soluble in hot alcohol, melting at iai°. 

Pharmaceut. Jrnl Ser. 111 VIII. 379 Two liquid 
I ditolyl* boiling ab<nn a 75° and 285° were obtained. 

Diton, var. of Ditton, Obs., a phrase. 

Ditona (dai t^un). Mus. [ad. Gr. Mtov-ov the 
ancient major third, neuter of birovot, f. 8<-, Pi- 2 
4- Tbvos Tone.] An interval containing two whole 
tones ; a major third ; esp, the Pythagorean major 
third in ancient Greek music, consisting of two 
major tones (ratio 81 : 64). 

1609 Douland Ormth. Mtctol. j 8 A Ditone U a perfect 
third : so called, because it container .. two lone*. 1694 
W. Holder Harmony (1731)98 In the Enharmonic Kind 
[the Ancients used] only Diesis, or quarter of a Tone, and 
Ditone, a* the Degrees whereby they made the Tetrachord. 
18x8 Gent/. Mag. May 416/x The Enharmonic (Scale pro- 
ceeded] by the semitone and ditones (or combinations of two 
whole tones). 

Hence f Dlto*&*an a., containing a ditonc. 

Obs. 

I7R8R. North Mem. 0/ Music (1846) 20 The Ditonean 
scale as they used it is not without this fault. 


Ditrtmatou* (daitrLraiUs), a. tool. [f. mod. 
L. Ditremata ncut. pi. (f. Gr. Di- * 4 * rpijtta, 
rpvuar- opening) 4 - -ors.J Of or pertaining to tho 
Pit ran at a , a division of gastropod molluscs, hav- 
ing the external male and female orifices widely 
separate; also, having the anal and genital orifices 
distinct, as in Ditrema , a genus of nshes. 

In recent Diet*. 

Ditrtmid (daitrrmid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Di - 
Hcmid-ir sb. pi , f. Ditrema : see prec.] A fish of 
the family Dxtrcmidet , of which Ditrema (sec prec.) 
is the typical genus. So Dltre mold a., of or per- 
taining to this family of fishes. 

Di-tri-, a compendious way of expressing di- ot 
tri-,di - and tn-, in composition, a» di-trnho/omoui 
■* dichotomous or tnchotomous, di-trimerous 
<,abl>rc\mted 2 - 3 • mcrous , cf. a -3 fid, a-3 -celled, 
do. \ 

1838 Loudon Encycl. Plants { 1841)57 TrUhodium ami - 
Hum, Blanches of panicle di-trichotomous roug Irish, glumes 
.uute. 1847 Cr a 10, Ditrnhotomous. divided into twos or 
ibices ; having the stems continually dividing into double 01 
treble ramifications ; the term i* sometimes applied to a 
panic le of flower*. (So in later Diels.] 

Ditriglyph (daitrw-glif). Arch. [a. b.ditn- 
ghphe (Diet, de Trcvoux), f. Di- 2 + triglyfhe.\ 

1 . * The S|iace lietween two triglyphs *. 

1717-5* Chamui r n Cut. 171* Bah r v vol. II. 1754 Diit . 
Arts Sc. II. 947. 1830 ' R. Tilt'ARl * Put. Arxhit. 11 . 11 

Ditngly/h, the intervening space between two triglyphs. 
|Cf. IxiTui iLV.Dt/rigly/he.) 

2 . A certain interval (vis. 5$ modules) between 
columns of the Doric order (nearly but not quite 
equal to that of the diastyle intercolumniation in 
the other orders, which is 6 modules), admitting 
the use of two triglyphs in the frieze, between those 
over the columns. 

(This sense app. bcgfwi with quot. 1791, in which it was 
perhaps an attrib. or adj. use of 1.) 

1791 Sir W. Chambers Civil Atxhit. (ed. 3) 80 Setting . 
aside the pyrnostylc and systyle dispositions, ..the diastyle 
intercolumniation. may be employed .. in all the orders, 
excepting the Doric; in which the most perfect interval is 
the ditriglypb. 1830* R. Siuant 'Diet. Archit. II. It Di/n- 
gly/h, in iutercoluinniations, the placing of two triglyphs over 
the intercolumn, so that a triglyph being placed over each 
of the two outermost columns, will form tne ditriglyph. 1841 
Gwtir An eye /. Anhit. 717. 1850 y H. Parker Gloss 

l'ernts (ed. jp 166 Ditnglv/h, an interval between two 
columns, admitting two tiiglyphs in the entablature; used 
ill the Doric order. 

3 . attrib. 01 adj. *- next. 

18x9 P. Nicholson Put. Archit. 1 . 389 Dltrigly/h, having 
two triglyphs over the intercolumn 
So Dltriglj'pUio a., having two triglyphs in the 
space over the intercolumniation. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 218 The centre intercolumn, .in the 
Propyiica at Athens, where a ditriglyphic arrangement i» 
employed. 

Ditrigonal (d^itri*g6nill), a. Cryst. [f. Di- 2 
4- Trigonal.] Having six (dihedral) angles, of 
which the first, third, and fifth are equal, and also ' 
the second, fourth, and sixth, but those of the one 
set not equal to those of the other. (Cf. DiHEX a - 
GONAL, DiTETRAGONAL.) 

1878 Gurney Crysta/lorr. 60 Some mineral*, appear to 
po*<*e*s a truly hexagonal and not merely a trigonal or dhri- 
gonal symmetry. 1805 Story-Markklvnk Crystallogr. v. 
f 116. 131 A form with six poles grouped round the axis, 
that may be viewed as an axis of uitrigonal symmetry. 
Ibid, vii. f 244. 393 The ditrigonal scalenohedron. 
lienee Ditrl gonally adv. 

*895 Story-M askelyne Crystallogr. vii. | 246. 396 The 
*ummit-quoins are symmetrical ditrigonally on the axis. 

Ditrockee v d9itr^tt*k/ ). Bros . [ad. L. dil roc h te- 
ns, a. Gr. forpdxcuoi, f- bt-, Dl- 2 4- rpo\mo% Tro- 
chee. Oftencr used in the L. form.] A foot consist- 
ing of two trochees ; a double trochee : « Dichoree. 
So Ditrochria a., containing two trochees. 

[1706 Putt Lip* (ed. Kersey), Ditrochteus, a Foot in Greek 
or Latin Verse which consists of two Trochees ; as Cftntl 
lduftj 1855 Sat, Rm I 3/2 Doe* Absolute Wisdom take 
pleasure 111 forced and far fetched li/ro/os , or does it delight 
111 ditrochecs 7 1846 WoRcFxrrR, Dtfroihfan, containing 
two trochees. Edtn. Rev. 

Ditroit* (di tr^it). A/in. [f. Ditto in Tran- 
sylvania 4- -ITE.] (Sec quot. 1868.) 

1868 Dana Min 328 A rock comjrosed of orthoclase, 
dtculite, and sodalite, from Ditro in i ransylvnnta, u the 
ditro) tc of Tschermak. 1879 Ruilfv .Study Rthks x. i<>8 
It is a component of the rxx.k named ditroitr. in which it 
occur# associated with sodalite [etc.]. 

Ditt, obs. form of DlT sb. and v. 

Dittandar fditarqidw . ? Obs. [Of the same 
origin as Dittany ; the form di/aunden appears 
to be Anglo-F. (cf. OF. ditan), but its terminal 
part is unexplained ] 

1 . A name for Fepperwort, Lepidium latifolium ; 

= Dittany 4. 

[c xa6f Voc. Plants in Wr.-WOlcker 556/24 Di/t annum , 
ditaundere.] 1528 [see Dittany 4). x 597 Gerards Herbal 
11. vii. f a. 188 The Englishmen Jcall it] Dit lander, Ditany, 
and Pepperwoort. 1871 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxiL 419 
Piperitis, Asmhior, Dittander. 183a ~Veg. Subs/. Food 195 
Dittander . . The leaves, are . . hot and acrid . . whence . . 
the name of * poor man's pepper '. 
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+ 2 . Dittany of Crete : «* Dittany x. Obs. 

1607 TorsRLL Setpeufs (1658) 619 Things that.. will like • 
wise defend and keep us from venomous creatures : ax for 
example; Southernwood, Pit under. Flea hane, i'alaniint. 
sin Cotgr., Du tarn e tie ( antin', dittanie of Candia, the 
right Pit Under. 1658 Phillips, Dittany , or Ditt under, 
a herb growing abundantly in Dicte, a Promontory of Creet. 

Dittany (dHani). Forms : 4 ditoyne, 5 dy- 
tan(e, diteyne, di-, dytayne, detane, 5-6 de- 
tany,- ie, 6 ditanie, dittayne, ditten, 6-7 ditany , 
dittani(e, (7 dittamy, diptani), 6- dittany. Also 
D. 6-7 diotam, 7 diotamn©, diotamen ; 7. (in 
lott. forms) 6 diotam ua, diotanum, (dlotamion), 
6-7 dictamnus, diotamn um. [repr. OF. ditan 
'lath c. in Hntz.-Darm.), ditain, dipt am, die tarn, 
later dipt ame, diettime , -amne turned L. dictamus , 
• um , L. dittamn-us, • um , Or. Umapvov, reputed 
to be f. Autrrj, the mountain Dicte in the island of 
Crete, where (among other places) the herb grew. 
It is not easy to account for the English forms 
in -ayrte, -any. But the word suffered great per- 
version in other langs. also : thus mcd.L. had also 
d/ptam nus, diptamus, dipt anus, di tanas, etc. : cf. 
also I*r. diptamni (Littrc), It. dittamo .] 

1 . A labiate plant, Origanum Dictamnus, called 
also Dictamnus Cretims or Dittany of Crete ; 
formerly famous for its alleged medicinal \irtues. 

’ 39 * Trfviha Barth. Dr 1 \ R. xvii. xlix. (1495) 63a Pip. 
t annus., is of so grete vertue (hat it dryucth and putteth 
out yr©n out of the body, thcifore beestys smyte wjth 
arowes ete therof. a 1400 Distill of Susan 114 Daysyc mid 
Pitoyne, Y*.op« and Awroyne. 1313 Douglas j-Knris xu. 
vii. 74 Venus. .Caucht rewth and picte of hir sonnys diseis 
And from the wod of munt Ida in Creit, Vp hes suio ptillit 
dictam, the herb sweit. iu6 Langltv Dot. Vng. De 
Invent, i. xvii. 31b, A* the Hartc strvkeu with an arrow 
drtueth it out with Pctany. 1591 H\hing|on Orl . Fur 
xix. xvii, An herb whose vertue was to staunch the blood, 
A* Dittany. 1794 M aktyn Rousseaus Dot. \xii. 310 
Dittany of Crete has the small purple dowers collected 111 
loose nodding heads. *870 Morris Earthly Dor. I. tr. 
484 Fresh dittany Moved of wild goats. 

b. Jig. (From the supposed power of Cretan 
dittany to expel weapons. 1 * 
t6aj Six K. Dh.hy Sf. in Rusliw. Hist . Coll. (1659)1. 134 
We snail receive from his Royal Hand that Piotamcu which 
must expel these Arrows that hang in the sides of the 
Commonwealth, 1604 Bp. Hall Senn. v. 190 The shaft 
sticks still in thee .None but the Sovereign Pittany of thy 
Saviour's Righteousness can drive it out. 1639 T. Baucis 
tr. Camus* Mor. Relat. 397 But this newes. .was n forcible 
dittany to drive this arrow out of the wound, i860 Trpwch 
SertH. Westm. Abb. xv. 179 The arrow which drinks uy his 
spirit, there is no sovereign dittany which will cause it to 
drop from hi* side. 

f 2 . Applied to another labiate, Marntbium Psett - 
dodictamnus, algo called Bastard Dittany. Obs. 

i$$a Hulolt, Dittayne, called fidse dittayne, heib, ton- 
tins. 1578 Lvik Dodoens 11. hxxviii. 367 'Die second 
kinde which is called Pseudodictamnum, that is to say 
Bastarde Dictam, is much like vnto the first. . sailing that 
it is not hoate. 161 1 Cotgr., Pit tame bastard. Bastard 
Dittanie ; somewhat resembles the right one. 1671 S m.mon 
S \vm. Med. ill , xvii. 1 'seudo-dictamnus. . Bastard Dittany. 

3 . The English name for the genus Dictamnus 
(N.O. Kutacen *) ; esp. D. Fraxinetla < Bastard 
Dittany , and D. a/btts (White Dittany). 

(1551 Tt rnfr Herbal 1. () iv, Dictamnus growith no wheic 
clbs that 1 knowe of, sauynge only in Candye. .Many hauc 
abused fraxinella for thys herbe.] *60$ Timmk Quersit. 
111. 177 Take, .of white diptani,. .of goates beard. . .of each 
one handful!. s6n Cotgr., Die tame plant, tragium.fraxi- 
uella ; called also bastard, or false Dittanie ; and oft mis- 
taken.. for the right Dittanie, 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Dot. xix. a66 White Dittany or Fraxinella. 1866 l re as. 
Dot.. Dittany, Bastard, Dictamnus Fraxinella . 

1 4 . Erroneously applied to Pepperwort, fepidium 
latifolium (N.O. Crucifersi ) ; see Dittandkk i. 

ij 4 * T t’RNF.R Fames 0/ Herbes 34 Some cal Lepidium aWo 
Dittany.. 1573 Tvs*i>r Hutb. xlv. (1878) 97 Dctanie, or 
garden ginger. 1576 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixvi. 631 heading, Of 
Pittanaer Dittany, but rather Pepperwurt. 

6. Applied to various plants resembling the above 
in appearance or properties ; esp. in U.S. to L unila 
Manana (N.O. fab tala’). 

1676 T. Glovkr Virginia 111 Dhit. Trans. XI. 6 jq Heir 
is also an herb whicn some call Dittany, others Pepper- 
wort ; it is not Dittany of Candia, nor English Dittander. 
1693 T Clayton Acc Virginia in Misc. Cur. (1708) III. 
353 They fetched some of the Herb which they call Dittany, 
as having a great Traditionary Vertue for the Cure of 
Poisons. 171a tr. Fomet's Hist. Drugs I. 36 Snake* Root 
is called by some Dittany. 1834-67 C. A. Harris Diet. 
Med. Terminal., Cunita Manana, dittany ; mountain 
dittany; stone-mint;, a plant possessing stimulant, air* 
initiative, and aromatic properties. 

Dittay (di’t*, di*ti). Sc. Law . Also 5 dyttay ; 
cf. also Ditty 5. [a. OF. dill, dittl, and thus the 

same word as Ditty, but prob. of later introduc- 
tion in Sc., and in consequence preserving later 
the Fr, pronunciation, represented by final -ay.] 

The matter of charge or ground of indictment 
against a person for a criminal offence ; also, the 
formulated indictment. To take up dittay , to ob- 
tain ‘information and presentments of crime in 
order to trial* (Bell Diet. Law Stot.). 

c } 47 * Hknry Wallace 1. 374 A gret dyttay for Scolds thai 
ordand than 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 193 Befoir the 


air ane dittay for to tak In ouirilk schyre. 1571 Satrr. 
Poems Reform, xxviii. 183 The Justice Cferk my dittay red 
perqueir. a 1606 Montgomerie F/yting iv . Pohuart 77 Thy 
dittay was death j thou dare not deny it. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 6, 1637 Rutherford Lett. (186a) 1 . 431 As many 

•sentences as I uttered, ns many points of dittay shall there 
be. when the l^>rd shall plead with the world. 1743 J . 
Chamber lay nt's St. Gt. Brit . 11. in. v. 413 The method of 
taking up offenders by dittay. .abolished. 1733 W. Stewart 
in Scots Mag. Mar. 135/2 This letter, .is brought as a point 


of dittay against the pannel. 1818 Scott llrt. Midi, xii, 
Here's the dittay against puir Eflfie : Whereas (etc.l. 
fig. *831 Westminster Rev. XIV, 50 All that he says 
under this head of dittay, consisting of a string of niaisenes 
unworthy of a schoolboy. 

Ditten, obs. vor. of Dittany. 

Dittied ; see Ditty v . 

Ditto (di'td). [a. It. ditto (Florlo), detto said, 
spoken, aforesaid (;— L. dietus , -um). Used in It, 
with a sb. like 4 said * in Eng. : (it) detto libro ‘ (the) 
said book 1 ; also, absolutely, to avoid repetition of 
the name of a month, thus ( / 'oeat. Della Crttsca) 

* Sotto U 22 di dicembre mi in significato . . che 
per li 26 detto .. io dovessi* etc. (on the 22nd 
December it was signified to me . . that by the 
2fith aforesaid (ditto) . . I should have, etc.). 
This was the original sense in which the word 
was adopted in English, where it has been trans- 
ferred to other uses, quite unknown to Italian.] 

11 . In or of the month already named; said 
month. Obs. 

1603 Plk< 11 \h Dtlet ims \. i\. I 4 Tljg eight and twentieth 
ditto, I went. .to ttiv General-* 'lent. 1077 Henchman in 
W. Hubbard S art afire y 1865) I. 237 They, 27 ditto, brought 
in two Squaw-*, a Boy and a Girl. iBy ditto is meant June, 
the date June jo having just been mentioned.! 

2 . By extension : The aforesaid, the same ; used, 
in accounts and lists (where also abbreviated d° } 
do , or expressed by two dots or commas, or a dash) 
to avoid repetition of a word or phrase appearing 
above ; hence in commercial, office, and colloquial 
language. 

1678 Phillips, Ditto (Italian, said) [1906 adds the afore- 
said or the same] a word used much in Mcrchantx Accompts, 
and relation of Foreign news ; and signifieth the same place 
[ed. 1696 the same Commodity or Place] with that im- 
mediately beforementiotted. 171a Amri thnot John Dull 
iv. it, To Esquire South’s accompt fo r post J'ermmums To 
ditto for Non est fact urns. *75* J. Loiiihian Form of 
Ptvcess ted. a) 261 To the Clerk for every Petition or 
Answer 0120 To ditto for Letters of Intimation or Libera- 
tion ■ 1 o 180. 1759 Vf.rral Cookery 105 (Stanf.) Parsley 

roots, and leaves of ditto. *776 G. Skmtik Building in 
mater 67 C. Thorough Foundation of Masonry. .!>. l.ow- 
water mark (three Feel abo%e ditto Foundation). 1814 Col. 
Hawkfr Diary (1893) I. 116 Buonaparte's crown.. ditto of 
ChnrlemaKtie. 1840 Pickens Baru. Rudge lit. Came in 
yesterday morning rather the worse for liquor, and was.. 
ditto last night. 1878 Lloyd's Weekly 19 May 5/2 (Stanf.) 
Mrs. Brown (who is also possessed of ditto ditto ditto). 

b. To say ditto to ; to acquiesce in or express 
agreement with what has been said by (another) ; 
to endorse the statements or conclusions of. 

*775 la Prior Life of Burke (1835) 1 . 284 His brother can- 
didate Mr. Cruger, a merchant, at the conclusion of one of 
Mr. Burke's eloquent harangues, finding, .nothing to add. . 
exclaimed .. in the language of the counting-house, *1 say 
ditto to Mr. Burke’. 18.. W. E. Norris (Dixon), His 
wife’s convictions resembled those of the wise and unassum- 
ing politician who was content to say ditto to Mr. Burke. 
»*94 Mrs. H. Ward Marietta 11 . 8 Two people who arc 
going to be married ought to say ditto to cuch other in 
e\ erything. 

3 . Hence as sb. a. A duplicate or copy; an 
exact resemblance ; a similar thing, 

1776 J. Q. Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876)209 Canteens, camp 
kettles, blankets, tents, shoes, hose, arms, flints, and other 
dittoes. 1818 Lady Morgan FI. Macarthy (1819) HI. i. 67 
(Stanf.) Judge Aubrey, just the ditto of herself. 1880 Max. 
Parr Adam f Eve xii. 173 Aunt and uncle and my mother 
..think his ditto was never made. 1883 I- Oliphant 
Haifa (1887) 336 The upper fragment, .the ditto of which 
is to be found at Irbid. 

b. Cloth of the same material ; chiefly plural, 
in suit of dittos ; a suit of clothes of tnc same 
material and colour throughout. 

*755 Connoisseur ( 1774) III. No. 77 F 3 A snuff-coloured 
suit of ditto with bolus buttons. 1787 Microcosm (1793) 
II. No. 29 F 16 To. .rescue a suit of Dittos from reviling'*. 
1817 Beloe Sexagenarian (1818)52 His suit of clothes was 
made of what the young men of that day called Ditto. 
1834 Southey Doctor II. lvi. 191 A sober suit of brown or 
•muff-coloured dittos such as beseemed his profession. 1883 
Payn Thicker than ll'ater ix, He was never seen in dittos 
even in September. 

c. A succession of the same thing ; a repetition. 
1887 Clkland True to a Type I. 113 Picnics .. form an 

ever-iecurring ditto. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. t as ditto-suit; ditto-say- 
ing’ adj. 

189a Dali Mail G. j May 7/1 Knots . . that cannot be 
untied by loud banality or ditto-saying Gladstonianism. 
’*93 Daily Nen*s 5 Apr. 7/1 No change Is recorded in ditto 
suits. 

^ For Ditty sb. 3. 

* 1670 T. Goodwin Object. Justif, Faith I. ix. Wks. 1697 
IV. 49 Phc declared Ditto of his Song. 

Hence Ditto v. t to produce a 4 ditto * or dupli- 
cate of; to match. Dl'ttolaa, Dittosklp, exact 
repetition or reproduction ; sameness. 


.1837-4* Haururtom Clockm. (1862) 16a Where will you 
ditto our fall? It whips English weather by a long chalk. 
1869 Bushnell Worn. Suffrage vii. 16 When a woman has 
set herself up for a practical dittoship with men. sMa 
A. A. Putnam 10 Years Polite Judgs vii. 4a The wear and 
tedium of court-house dittoism. 1890 Arsuy and Navy 
Gas. 4 Jan., * Dittoing* the ships of other power*. Ibid., 
What is the Dufuy de L 6 me to be ' dittoed r with ? 

Drttogram. [f- Gr. forth- 1 twofold, double 
+ ypappa : see -gram.] A letter or series of letters 
unintentionally repeated by a scribe in copying ; 
-Dittoghaiml 

1681 Athenseum 16 July 77/2 The mora of * moram 9 may 
l*e a dittogram from -m irvitiom*. 

Ditto ffraphy (ditp’gr&fi). [f. as prec. + 
-GKAPHY ; cf. Gr. fo TToypaipovptvov a double read- 
ing.] Tn Paleography and Textual Criticism : 
Double writing ; the unintentional repetition of a 
letter or word, or series of letters or words, by a 
copyist. So Dlttotfrftpii, a letter or series of 
letters thus repeated; Dittoffra’pblo a. t of the 
nature of a dittograph. 

1874 T. H. Key Language 407 note, Tho letter* in italics 
stand, probably, for probetdem, {. e. a dittograph for probe 
and fridem. 1876 H. Sweet A. S. Rdr. Notes (1879) 202 
The ge may be merely a scribal error— a repetition (ditto- 
grapliy) of the preceding ge. s88a A thenxum 7 Oct. 456/j 
They committed errors through confusing sounds, .through 
dittography and repetition of letters. 1885 Ibid, si July 
46/2 If the 3 of ' 3 'TOD is considered as dittographic of the 
3 of the word 3 D ?1 which precedes. 1889 Sat. Rev. 36 
Jan, 108/t Mistakes that arose from the huplography, ditto- 
giaphy, homccoteleuton, and all the other malfeasances of 
the much-abused Scrilies. . *»» J- Cook Wilson in Classical 
Rev. Ye b. 34/1 before <pi j<ri may be a dittograph of 

ou6* tt after 4 >rfOi. 

Dittology (ditp* 16 d£i). [ad. Gr. forro fooao- 
\oyla repetition of words, f. forrohhyot, f. forrlt, 
foooot double : see -(o)logy.] A twofold or double 
reading or interpretation, 

Phillips, J)ittology (Gr.) Double reading, such a< 
divers Texts of Scripture will admit of. 1730 T. Boston 
Mem. xu. 474 Thinking on the sacred name Jehovah I had 
fallen into a notion of its being a dittology standing for 
Jehovah Elohtm. 1839 F. Hall Vdsavadattd PreT. ti 
There is scarcely a doubt of. .the assumption that Subandhu 
designs a dittology. 

+ Di*tton. Obs. Abo 6 .SV. dytone, 7 diton. 

( a. F. diet on (in 16th c. pronounced diton, acc. to 
‘alsgrave p. 23, and Beza 1 *, a word or phrase become 
proverbial 1— L. dictum a saying : see Dictum.] A 
phrase, an expression ; esp. one of the nature of a 
motto or proverb. 

137* Sa/ir. Poems Reform, xxx. ad fin., Finis with the 
Dytone Quod Sempill. 1606 Birnie Kirk- Bur tall (1833^ 
17 Inscryvingtheir tombes with a trig ram of D. M. S. a diton 
that meaned, Diis mantbus Sacrum . *631 A. C raic.e Ptlgf . 

; jV Herm . 7 On the greene growing Barke of each blooming 
Tree, This Diton indorsed shall well written bee. 1633 
Urquhart Rabelais li. xxvii. (1694) 163, Pantagruel for an 
; eternal Memorial wrote this victorial Ditton. 

I Ditty (di’ti), sb. Forms : 4 ditto© , 4-5 dite, 
j ditea, dyte, dytee, (5 dete, dety, dytt«), 6-7 
1 ditie, dittie, (6 detie, diti, ditto, dytie, dytty), 

1 6- ditty. 0 . 5 dictee, dyotee, 6 diotie, dyotye. 

[ME. dite, dilee, a. OF. dill, drill, orig. ditil, in 
I 17th c.. die til, composition, treatise :—L. dictat-um 
thing dictated, lesson, exercise, neut. pa. pple. of 
dietdre to Dictate.] 

1 1 . A composition ; a treatise : «Ditb sb. 1. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 361 Ditce of Trove, be 
whiche he [Aristotle] by took Alisaundre ( Higd \ lliadi* 
diet a men quod dedit Alexandro.] c 1400 Rom . Rose 3389 Of 
this unyte spak Tulius in a ditee [Cicero De Amicitta ). 

2 . A composition intended to be set to music and 
sung; a song, lay; now, a short simple song ; often 
used of the songs of birds, or applied aeprecia- 
tively, 

<11300 Sat. People Kildare ix. In E. F.. P, (186a) 154 
Swipe wel }e vnder.Rtodc b*t makid bis ditce no gode. 
1380 Wyclif E.\od. xv. x Thanne Moy*e* aoong..thia ditee 
to the Lord. — Prov. xxv. 30 That singeth dites with 
peruerted herte. c 1485 Dtgby Myst. iv, 795 Sum doloroae 
ditee. 1589 Puttenmam Eng. Poesie 1. xxx. (Arb.J 73 
All the commended fourmes of the auncient Poesie, which 
we. .do imitate and vse vnder these common names : enter- 
lude, song, ballade, carroll and ditty. 1999 Shaks. Pass. 
Pilgr . 199 The lark, .doth welcome daylight with her ditty. 
1605 Gonsalvio' s tnquis. 194 Filthie and slanderous dities 
sung by boyes in his dispraise. 1667 Milton P. L. XI. $84 
To the Harp they sung Soft amorous Dittie*.^ 171s Henley 
Sped. No. 396 Fa Penning a Catch or a Ditty, instead of 
inditing Odes, and Sonnet*, a 1800 Cowpkr Poplar Field 
iij. The blackbird has fled. .And the scene. . Resounds with 
his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. 
xviii, Distinct the martial ditty Rowed. 188$ R. Buchanan 
. In nan tVater xxv, After each ditty she went round with a 
plate collecting copper*. 

t b. Any composition in vctsc ; a poem, ballad. 
I'rkntsa Higden (Rolls) IV. 30^ A Greek . . usede 
to make noble ditees in preysinge of Cesar, c 1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (1840) 25 (MAtz.) The aureat dytees .. Of 
Omerus in Grece. c xgio Barclay Mirr. Ga. Manners 
(1570) A i(J, My ditties indited may counsel! many one. 
1580 Puttenmam Eng. Poesie hi. xix. (Arb.) stj Our poet 
in his short ditties .. will .. conclude.. his Epigram with 
a verse or two, spoken In such sort, as (etc.). 1614 Br. Hall 
RecolL Treat. 134 Not the worst of the heathen Emperors, 
mode that monefull dittye on his deathbed. 
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DITTY. 

t 8. The vrorda of a song, a* distinguished from 
the music or tune; also, the leading theme or 
phrase ; hence. Subject, matter, theme, * burden 
155a Hu Lost, Diu ye synger. or be that beareth y* fote of 
the song, prsrsentor. 2962 13 p. Parkhurst Injunctions. 
That the aonge in the Churche be.. to deuiscd and vscd 
that the ditte may plainly be vnderstand. 1580 Sidney Pi. 
xm. v, Still, therefore, of thy graces shall be my Songs 
ditty. 1600 Snaks. A. V. L. v. ui. 36 There was no great 
matter 2n the dittie, yet y* note was veryvntunable. 1641 
T. Jackson Tmt Evan*. 7\ m. 173 The Dity of that 
nvmne, or Caroll, (was] Peace on earth. 16*4 Whitlock 
Zootomia 485 Hymnes and Spirituall Songs, where Humane 
Invention cometh in for Ditty and Notes. 287a Sia T. 
Browne Lott, to Friend f 35 To be dissolved and be with 
Christ was his dying ditty, 
f 4 . That which is aaid ; speech. Obs . rate. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 375/3 Whan he spack for his 
frende he attempred soo the maner of his dytee that he was 
not ouer hastyng hym self. 

1 5 . Dittat. (Anglicized spelling of the Sc. 
law terra.) Obs. 

*«34 Rutherford Lett. (186a) 1 . 134 If you can learn 
a ditty against C., try, and cause try, that ye may see the 
Lord’s righteous judgement upon the devil’* Instruments. 
1649 Br. Guthrie Mem. (7702)47 The Scottish Bishops, .did 
accuse the Earl of Traquair. .and gave in {great Ditties 
against him. 2657 Hutcheson Expos. John lii. 17 Albeit 
Christ may be eventually for the falling of many, and Ins 
coming will afford sad matter of ditty against them. 

t Di-tty, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. : cf. OF. ditier (o 
write, compose, Dite.J a. intr . To sing ft ditty ; 
trans. to sing as a ditty ; also, to celebrate in 
song. b. To lit or adapt words to (music) : cf. prec. 
a. Hence Di’ttied ///. a., Dittying vbl. si. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mns. 17a You must have an especiall 
care of causing your parts [of a ditty] giue place one to 
another.. nor can you cause them rest till they haue ex- 
pressed that part of the dittying which they liaue begun. 
Ibid. 178 One of the greatest absurdities which 1 haue 

Marston 
my boy 

imnimKi i tm/'ii’i / rifX'tutru-f an, OCSStS 

fain would sing ; birds dittie to their notes. 2633 P. 
Fletcher Purple hi. 1. viii, Which bears the under-song 
unto your chearfull dittying. 1633 — Poet. Misc . 65 My 
Fuscas eyes, my Fuscax beauty dittying. 1634 Milton 
Cottrus 86 With his soft Pipe, and smootn-ditticd song. 1768 
S. Bentley River Dove 8 Heard is the love ditty’d Strain. 
2707 T. Park Sonnets 97 Many a little dittied tale. 
Di-tty-baff. [Otigin obscure; according to 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk. it ‘derives its name from 
the dittis or Manchester stuff of which it was once 
made * ; but no evidence of this is given, nor is any- 
thing known of the stuff alleged.] A bag used by 
sailors to contain their smaller necessaries. 

12860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cotech. 81, 1 ditty hag, to 
contain two dozen of clothes stops, needle*, thread, scissors, 
tape, thimbles, and buttons. 288S Runciman Skippers \ 
Sn. 159 He had a lumpy canvas bag a dittey-bag they 
call it— -on his shoulders. 

So Di'tty-box, a box serving the same purpose, 
used by fishermen. 

288^ Pail Mall G. 2 June Suppl , A ‘ditty-box' is an 
American fisherman's receptacle for all sorts of odd* anti 
ends together with implements of every-day use. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal 198 Fishermen's tools, ‘ditty-boxes/ 
..coopering tools, (etc.]. 

II Dinoft (df,«‘ka, daii’/z kaX Ornith . [Native 
name in Chili.] A Chilian finch, Diuea grisea. 

2893 W. H. Hudson Idle Days Patagonia i. 15 The diucas 
were sure prophets. 

Dinreids (dai/fl^riiaid). Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Uheidb.] A compound of two urea-residues with 
an acid radical. 

2877 Watts FeiotteP Chem. II. 400 The 4- and 5 -carbon 
diureides (including uric acid itself) are formed by the union 
of one molecule of a bibasic acid and 2 molecules of urea, 
with elimination of 4 molecules of water, and accordingly 
contain one diatomic acid residue and two urea- residue*, 
C 0 2(NH). 

II Diuresis (dai/uri sis). Med. [mod.L. diure- 
sis, a. Or. *Uovpfj<ht t f. bia through + ofjprjats urina- 
tion, Urebib. Cf. F. diu rise.] Excretion or eva- 
cuation of urine, especially when excessive. 

2681 tr. Willis * Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Diuresis, evacua- 
tion by urin. 2720 T. Fuilkr Pharm . Extern p. 8t It [the 
decoction] turn* off Feculenciea by. .Diuresis. 2879 Kitpkv 
Princ. Med. 31 Diuresis may be due to an abnormal condi- 
tion of the passage*; to nervous influence. 

Diuretic (davure-tik), a. and sb. Med. Also 
5 dure tick, -ik, duritik, 6 diuretike, dyury- 
tyke, (7 diuretique), 7-8 diuretick(e. [ad. L. 
diilretic-us, a. Gr. diovpijrittbs promoting urine, f. 
biovpeiv to urinate: see ptec. Cf. F. diuretique 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).J 
A. adj. Having the quality of exciting (exces- 
sive) excretion or discharge of urine. 

c 1400 Lanfranc s Cirurv. 376 A decocci oun of herbis )>at 
ben mollificatif & duretue. 154* R, Cofland Galyens 
Terap. a H ij b, It must be mvxed. . with some dyurytyke 
medycamentes. 16418 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. il v. 84 
Inwardly received ft may be very diuretick, and expulse 
the stone in the kidnyes. 173a Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet, All salts whatsoever are diuretick. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 4 May s/a The salts of potash which it contains 
art diuretic. _ 

tb. Of persons : Urinating excessively. Obs. 
1768 Life Sir B. Safskult II. 97. xSia Mom . Chron. 
it Apr. 

VOL. III. 


B. sb. A substance having the propet ty of pro- 
moting excretion or evacuation of urine. 

c 2400 Lanfranc' s Ctrurg. 379 pou schalt make him a 
clisterie of duritik is. 1698 Rowland Mou/efs Thtat.hu. 
ois Galen placeth it amongst Diuretick*. 2704 Swift J\ 
Pub Wks. 1760 I. 109 Laughter .. the most innocent of all 
diuretick*. 273* Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 956 Stimulatory 
Diuretick*. 2873 H. C, Wood I'herap. (1879) 477. 
t Dinr^-tioal, a. (sb.) Obs. Med. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.l e* prec. A. adj . 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 444 The eg* or spawn that the 
Cuttill fish doth cast be diureticall, anu prouoke vrine. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 93 '1 hat Bczoar is Anti- 
dotall, Lapis Judaicus diureticall. .we will not deny. 2685 
Phil. Trans. XV. 983 Scaliger’s Story of the sound of the 
bagpipe being too diureticol upon a Knight of Gascony. 

Jo. sb. 

28S8 A. Fox tr, Wurfs 1 Rurg. m. vil 336 To this purpose 
are. .used ..all manner of diurcticals. 

Hence + Dlnre’tloally adv . , in a diuretic way, 
by diuresis ; f Dluretloalneas, diuretic property. 
2644 Hammond Loyal Convert 13 Physicians evacuate the 
Body, .sometimes by Phleliotomie. .sometime* diuretically. 
1 66a H. STt’BnR hid. Net far iii. 65 Its dc-obstructing 
faculty, and its diureticalue**. 2732 Smoiimt Per. Pu. 
Ixv, Peregrine's nerves were diuretic, ally ufTectcd. 

Diuretin (daiiUirrtin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-in.] A crystalline compound derived from coal- 
tar, used as a diuretic. 

1800 Lancet 11 Oct. 783/3 Diuretin has produced well- 
matked diuresis in many cases of dropsy. 

tDitrrn e,<i. Obs. Also 4-5 dyurne, dioume. 
[ad. L. diurn-tts of or belonging to a day, daily, f. 
dies a day. Cf. F. diume.\ ■= Diurnal a. 

c i >06 Chaucer Merch. T. 551 Parfourmed hath the sonne 
his Ark diurtie. 1400 ae ? Dunhai* Poems (18931329 Phebus, 
the radius lamp divrn. 1603 Sir C. Heydom Jud. Astro/. 
xxi. 433 The Moone by her din me rapt motion from Last 
to West coinmcth to the nine a clockc point in the morning. 

Diurnal uloi|£>Jn£l), a . and sb. [ad. L. diurtuM- 
is daily, f. dies day. Of. F. diurnal (admitted by 
the Academy 1694), It. giornale (Florio 1598 : 
now only sb.) and sec Journal.] 

1 . Performed in or occupying one day ; daily. 
Chiefly of the motion of the heavenly bodies. 

<1430 Lydg. Compl. HI. Kut. (R.) Bitnusc that it drew 
to the night And that the sonne hi* arke diurnall Y passed 
was. *559 W. Cunningham Cotmogr. Glasse $4 I'hebu* . . 
was entred his chariot, minding to finishe his diurnall 
Arcke. 2697 Drydfn rirg. Georg. Ded. (1731) 179 The 
Diurnal Motion of the Sun. 17*5 Polk Odyss. iv, 804 ’1 he 
joyous sun His twelfth diurnal rai.e begins to run. 1890 
C. A. Young Elem. Astron . 4 367 No spots are visible from 
which to determine the planet's [Uranus’*] diurnal rotation. 

2 . Of or belonging to each day ; performed, hap- 
pening, or recurring every day ; daily. Of perio- 
dicals : Published or issued every day. arch. 

1594 Blundevil Exerr. 1. xxviti. fed. 7) 77 The diurnall 
exeexse of the Moone* Motion from tne Sun. *638 Wotton 
Let. to Milton 10 Apr. in Reliq. Wotton., Genoa, whence 
the paxxage into Tuscany is as diurnal as a Gravesend 
Bar^e. *71* Addison Sped. No. 101 P 7 The Spectator 
published those little Diurnal F.ssays which arc still extant. 
18*9 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomanta 334 The subject 
having been so recently befoic the public in all the diurnal 
prints. *8x8 Scott Ilrt. Midi, ix, The Laird* diurnal 
> isits. 1848 Lowri r. Fable for Critics Pyct. Wk* 1 Byo 111 . 
33 They’re all from one source, monthly, weekly, diurnal. 

3 . Of or belonging to the day as distinguished 
from the night; day-: opp. to nocturnal. In Zool., 
spec, of animals active only during the day. 

1613 Cockkram, Diurnall, of or bcTonging to the day. 
1649 Jkk, Taylor Gt. Exentf. 11. vli.(viii). | 4 The houses 
of prayer which the Jcwcs had .. for their diurnall nml 
nocturnal offii es. c 2750 (title) Complete Modern London 
Spy, or a Real, New and Universal Disclosure of the Secret, 
Nocturnal and Diurnal Transactions in London and West- 
minster. 2874 Wood Nat. Hist. 387 This . bird is . very 
late in returning to rest, later indeed than any of the diurnal 
birds, 1873 Bfnnett Sc Dver tr. Saihs' Hot. 784 The 
expanded position [of leaves or petals] is called that of 
growth or the diurnal position, the opposite one that of 
sleep or the nocturnal position. 

+4. Of or pertaining to the (particular) day (of 
the week). Obs. rare. 

2650 Pearson Creed (1839) 375 The obligation of the day 
whicn was then the sabbath, died and wo* buried with him, 
but in a manner by a diurnal transmutation revived again 
at his resurrection. 

5 . Lasting for a day only ; ephemeral, rare. 

2868 Treat. Hof., Diurnal, enduring but for a day, os the 
flower of Tigridia. 

B. sb. 

1 . Eccl. A service-book containing the day-hours, 
except matins (this being a night office) ; f hence, 
a book for devotional exercises ; a book of devo- 
tion (obs.). 

(151a (title) Diumale ad usum Sarttm. 1549 Act 3 A 4 
Edtv . VI, c. 10 | 1 All Books called. .Cowchcr% J on males 
Ordinates, .shall be. .abolished ] la 2550 <tt/lc) A Dyurnall 
for Deuoute Soules, to ordre themselfe therafter. 2686 
(title) The Christian Diurnal of Father Nicholas S J. 
Revised and much augmented and translated into English 
by S[irJ T. H(awkins). 2848 W. Maskkll Mon. Rit. Eccl. 
A mg. I. p. exxx. (On Service books). 

2 . A l>ook for daily use, a day-book, diary; esp . 
a record of daily occurrences, a journal, arch. 

2600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 301 The diurnall of our 
course, sayling thither and returning. 2680 F. Brook k tr. 
Le Blanc's Iran. 330, I ever carried with me a little 


memorial or diurnall, where I act down all the curiosities 
1 met with. 1804 Scott Rtdgauntlet Let. x, last me pro- 
ceed in my diurnal. 

3 . A newspaper published daily; also loosely, 
any newspaper published at short pciiodical in- 
tervals ; a journal. Obs, cxc. Jiist. 

2840 St. Trials, Abp. Laud(K.\ 1 found myself aggrieved 
at the Diurnal, and another pamphlet of the week, wherein 
they print whatsoever is chaiged against me, a* if it wer<* 
fully pro\ed. 2648 Mrq. Worc. in \HnV% Lfe iv. (t86s) 
147, I . . perused all the diurnal* for more than a ouarter of 
a year. 1710 Steele Pat ler No. *04 F 4 We Writer* of 
Diurnal* aie nearrr in our Styles to that of common Talk 
than any other Writer*. iThe Patter was published three 
time* a week.) Slott Pevent xxvii, It wo* 111 every 

coffee house, and in half the diumals. 

attnb. 164A Ms fcnri us Ht it 4-11 Jan., A Diurnall maker, 
a pttijcrdntrlliijencer. >«S 4 Clen eland (title) A Character 
of a Diurnal-Maker. 

4 . A diurnal bird, butterfly, or moth. 

In recent Diet*. 

lienee Diu rnalneaE, diurnal quality. 

17*7 Baii ky vol. II, /humatness, the happening daily. 

Din-rnalist. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. sb. + -]«T.] 

A writer o( a diurnnl ; a journalist. 

,*649 Jti*. Hai l Casts Cons*, iv. ix. (1650) 368 By the rela- 
tion of our DiurnaltNl*. 1674 Hickman Qumquart. Hist. 
(ed. yli^'lheDiurnalistsanJ Intelligencer*. 1837 !' ami \i k 
Er. Rrr. II. \ 1. v. (1873) 338 'I he Day-hi*toriun*, Diurnal* 
ixts or Journalist* as they call theiuselve*. 

+ Biumxaller. Obs. [f, as prec. + -Kli 1 .] * prec. 

*66t R. Bad i ik Lett. 4 fruit. (18*1) 111 . 468 'loin Sin- 
cerfc the dturnnlkr, a piofane atheistn all papist. 

Diu rnally, adv. [f. Du hnal a. > -i.y a,] 
In a diurnal way ; every day ; day by day ; daily. 

2599 A. M. tr. r •abelhoucr's Hk. Phytic he ^2/1 Administer 
hecrof to the Patient, a npoonefull, whiih diurnallye lie 
may vse. 2664 11 . Mork Myst. hiiq., Afol. 483 'I he Earth 
is moved annually and diurnally about the Sun 2709 St mm k 
Pal Ur No. 56 p a As we make these Enquiries, we nhnll 
diurnally communicate them to the Puhlitk. 2798 J. S. tr. 
Le Pratt's Obscrtt. Surg. (1771) 333 Fits of an irregular 
Fever, which icturncd diurnally. 2M9 R. A. Puocior in 
Eng. Mcch. 31 Dec*. 373/3 The idea that the st&is revolve 
diurnally round the polar axi*. 

t DiuTnary. Obs. [ad. I,, diurndri ns diary- 
keeper, journalist, f. diutnus daily, Du iin.] 

2707-51 Chambers Cyd., Diurnary , an officer In the 
Greek empire, who wrote down, in a hook for that purpose 
whatever the prince did. ordered, regulated, &c., every day. 

Diurna*xion. (T- J - dturn-us daily, Lh rn 
- f -ation ; after hibernation .] The liabit of some 
animals, of sleeping or remaining quiescent during 
the day, ns contrasted with their activity at night. 

1838-9 Marshall Hail Ht bet nation in Todd Cyd. Anaf. 
II. 767 The bat, which I* a crepuscular or nocturnal feeder, 
regularly paw* from its state of activity to one which may 
be designated diurnation. 2683 in Syd. Sot. Le 1 . 

t Din turn, a. Obs. fad. L. diiiturnus of long 
duration, lasting, f. diu, dint - long, for a long time. 
Cf. also obs. F. diuturne , It., Sp. di ultimo ] -* next. 

1541 R. Copland Galyens Terap. 2 E iv b, These vlcerc* 
here all arc called Cacocthe, inueter.ite, and diuturne*. 
1644 Dighy Nat . Bodies it. nf>45) 1 46 J>isra*c* and poytons 
by diuturne use, doe. .temper to tncmsdve* those bodies, 
which are habituated to them. 

Dinturn&l (dM, 1 # i>’jndl), a. Now rare. [ad. 
L. type *dti(tumdLis (cf. diutumdlitcr in Du 
Cange), f. diuturn us : lcc prec. and -AL.] Of 
long dui ation, lasting. 

1590 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Hk. PhysuKe Diutumalle 
cmighmge i* almost accouutrde incurable. 1604 tr. Milton's 
Lett. State Dec. an. 1657 Those things, by wnii h the Peace 
between us may be preserv’d entire and diiiturffcil. 1830 
Ftaseds Mag. (. 344 Lift up, O Hell I thy diuturnal gale, 
But not eternal. 

Diutu rnity. Now rare. [ad. L. diiiturni- 
t lit- cm long duration, f. diultini-us Diuturn.] 
Long duration or continuance ; lastingne*H. 

2431-50 tr. fhgden (Roll**! I. 2 83 Drcd<*nge to lose multi- 
plicacion off cnildcr by aiuturnite of batelle. 

Waiker in Confer, iv. (158^) Iidb, It is greater, in diu- 
turnitie, bet ause it neuer dieth, nor hath any ende. 2684 
tr. Bond's Merc. Cotnpit. ix. 339 Being tiled by the diu- 
tumity and violence of the pam. 2706 Aylitff. Paretgon 
133 A Fourth. .Proof arise* from Length and Diutumity of 
Time. 1809 Lamb Let, to W. Wilson 15 Nov. (1837) II. 
347 I promise myself, if not immortality, yet diuturnity of 

being tead. 

II Div kdfv). ALo dive, deev, dev, dew. [Pcms. 
jij div, diw , formerly dev:— Zend daeva , ~ Skr. 
deva god : *ee IJkva.] An evil spirit or demon of 
Persian mythology ; a devil ; an evil genius 
The Indo-Irauian language had two word* expressive of 
divinity: asura and diva. In the separate development 
of the language*, dtva became in Sanskrit the general 
name for gods, while xh* A suras became the enemies of the 
god*. In the Zend-Avesta., on the other hand, Ahura, i. e. 
Asura (originally ‘ Lord ’ in Indo-Iranian) came to mean 
the supreme God A hut a Mazda, while daiva (Persian 
div or div) became the general name of an evil spirit, 
a fiend, demon, or devil, for which theie had originally been 
no generic name. 

*777 J. Richardson Dissert. East. Nations 143 The 
Dives arc pictured as hideous in form and malignant in 
mind. 2843 J* Wilson . Pdtsi R*Ug- 150 Ahriman, this 
thief of death, this chief of the Dews.^ 1B55 Smrdley 
Occult Sciences 50 The div of ancient Persia . .is supposed 
to be the same a* the European devil of the middle age*. 
2878 H aug Rslig. of Partis (ed. 2) 2 68. 2883 E. O'Donovan 
Story of Mtrv x viii. Ghoul* and diva, and various other 
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kind* of evil spirits, 1803 Max Mumbr Theosophy v i. 181. 
189s J- I>ARMKSTHrR Zend- (vesta (ed. a) Introd. « Da8va 
U generally undemtnod as a * demon *, and that is the mean- 
ing it has in the derived titv and in most of the Zend texts 
generally, .but it must also have applied to false gods, 

Div, Sc. ami north. <lial. f. Do v., in pre*. indie. 
I! Diva <l/'va). fit. diva goddesa, lady-love, 
* fine lady’ — L. diva goddess, female divinity, fern, 
of divus divine, deity.] A distinguished 

female singer, a prima donna. 

1883 Hi At K m I/ar/eds Mag Feb. 465/a The latest diva 
of the drama 1894 Tablet 7 Apr. 531 Operatic singers of 
1 he other sex nre to he engaged, but no diva 
Divagftts (doi’viig^t), V. [f. L. divagdP, ppl. 
Mem of dtvagdrs to wander about, f. Dl- 1 , Dis- 1 
+ vagdri to wander ] itifr. To wander about ; to 
stray from out* place or subject to another. 

1399 A M tr. liabylhouer t Ilk. Fhyttc Me *03/1 [A pre- 
*« notion) agaynste divngntinge payne. 185a Pras(rt Mag 
X I,V. 171 Sir James had divagated Into the question of 
I* trrn.il Punishment. 189c Stevenson Across the Plaint 
\\ .*on So does a child’s balloon divagate upon the currents 
of I hr uir 

Divagation (d.rivfig^’Jan). [n. of action f. I*. 
JtvagJn : see prcc. and -TioN : cf. F. divagation 
(16" 1 7th c. in IIat/.-Darm.\] The action of diva- 
gating ; a wandering or straying away or about : 
deviation; digiession. 

1360 Hk. Discipl Ch. Scot. ix. (1691) 50 This skipping 
and divagation from place to place of Scripture. 1664 
H. More Myst. hnq. 11 1. xi. 97a That the pliancy may make 
no divagation. 1835 Am. Intuit . Mor. 149 The illogical 
divagations of their adherents. 1881 Sat. Rev t Jan. 13 
Her divagations from the proper purpose of her life will be 
forgotten. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. ii. 78 With that 
vile lad to head them off on idle divagations. 

t Diva’ge, v. Oh. rare'- 0 . « Divagate. 

i6#3 Cockeram, Piuage , to wander from place to plate. 
Div&'guely, adv. ttoncc-wd. [f. vaguely , under 
the influence of divagate.] In a wandering or 
aimless manner. 

1837 Kfaii* Course True Love iii. 67 They drifted di- 
vaguely over the gient pn< ifu wean of feminine logir. 

fDPval, a. Oh. rau~ °. [ad. L. divdl-is divine, 
f. dJiatr deity.] 

1656 Hi own 1 ( 71 , Pivot \ divine, belonging to the Gods. 
Div&l6nt (doi valtfnt, di’v), <j. t hem. [f. T)i- 2 
twice f L. valent em , pr. pplc. of vat ere to be 
worth.] Combining with two atoms of hydrogen 
or other univalent element or radical ; having two 
combining enuivalents ; also bivalent. 

A diatomic element, e g. Oxygen, is divalent ; so i* the 
highly complex molecule C&HtoMk Hs)*i 0(1* HsH, which 
ha* two combining powers unsaturated. 

*•69 Rostov Elem Chem. 183 Calcium, Strontium, Barium. 
The metals of this class are divalent. 1870 F. Hiintkh iii 
Eng. Mech. 11 Feb. 534/a Oxygen is called divalent, or 
bivalent, be< ause it can hold two atoms of a monogenoux 
element. x88x Academy 15 J«n. 47/1 In like manner the 
term * divalent * may he given to sue h atoms as arc equal in 
combining power to two atoms of hydrogen. 

Divan (divre’n). Also 6 douan, 7 dyvan, di- 
vano, 7-8 duan(a, 7 9 diwan, 9dewan, deewan. 
tA word originally Fenian, devdn , now 

dnvdn, in Arabic pronounced diwan, diwan ; in 
Turkish divan , whence In many European langs * 
It. divano, Sp,, Pg., F. divan. Originally, in early 
use, a brochure, or fascicle of written leaves or 
sheets, hence a collection of poems, also a muster- 
roll or regis’er ^of soldiers, persons, accounts, taxes, 
etc); a military pay-hook, an account-book; an 
office of accounts, a custom-house ; a tribunal of 
revenue or of justice , a court ; a council of state, 
senate ; a council-chamber, a (cushioned) bench. 
The East Indian form and use of the word is given 
under Dkwan. Another European form, older 
than divan , and npp. directly from Arabic, is It. 
dovana, doana, now dogana , F. douane (in 15th c. 
douxvainc ), custom-house: see Douane.] 

1 . An Oriental council of state ; tj W. in Turkey, 
the privy council of the Porte, presided over by 
the Sultan, or in his absence by the grand vizier. 

1586 T. U. La Prtmaud. Pr. Acad. 1. 679 In Turkic the 
cotmccll is k«*pt fower dmex in a week by the bassae* where- 
soever the prince sojourneth In this cowm ell called diuan. . 
audience is open to cuery one 1499 Hakluyt Coy. Hi. 
305 Reinvesting the ambassador within an houro after to goe 
to the Douan of the Vizir. 1603 Knoli rs Mist. Turks 
(1638' 35a Mahomet being dead, the three great Rossa's 
. lulled a Divano or counsel for the wars, as if the King had 
bin nliuc. x6«S Purthas Pilgrims ix, x»i, | 6 He comes no 
more at the Duana, except hce bee i alted. 1887 Land. Gas. 
No 2.130/1 Proposals have been made for these two Months 
last past in the Divan. 1753 Hanway Trav, (1763) 11 . ix. 
it 216 The divan declared for the continuation of the peace. 
X813 Ih ron Hr. A by dot 11. xviii, In full Divan the despot 
scoff'd 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 366/a Upon its^ conquest 
by the 'lurks, 'lumx was governed by a Turkish basha 
and a divan, or rouned of militiry men. 183a W. Irving 
Mahomet II, l\ii 487 The Moslem Caliph at Damascus 
had now his divan, in imitation of the Persian monarch, 
b. transf A council in general. 

1619 Pori has Microcosm, lxxviii. 770 This (what Diuano 
would haue dtftie it T> is too weightie. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. 457 Ihe great consulting Peers, Rais'd from their dark 
Divan. *7*3 Por* Odyss. tv . 903 The consult of the dire 
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Divan. 1763 H. Walpole Lett . (1857) IV. 130 (Stanf.) Of 
the British Senate, of .that august divan whose wisdom in- 
fluences, (etc.). 18x8 Scott Rob Roy xii, To meet the family 
. .in full divan, a 1899 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 3 a 4 The 
changeless decree of Heaven’s Peewhn. 

2. The hall where the Turkish divan is held ; a 
court of justice ; a council-chamber. 

1397 R. Wrag in Hakluyt Coy. (1598) II. t. 305 Certain® 
Chauses conducted him to the Douan, Whuh it the seat of 
Justice. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tsar, 157 The rigour of the 
Caddies or Causae in the Dtvanoes, or Judgement Hals. 

1 66a J. Davies tr. Mandelsto's Trav. 46 Under this Gate is 
the Diwan, or the place of publick Judicature. 17x7 Lai>y 
M. W Montagu Poems , C kiosk of Brit, Palace , Pera, Till 
at the dread Divan the slow procession ends, c 1830 A rah. 
Nts. ( Rtldg ) 548 1 he officers of state went into the divan, or 
hall of audience, where the sultan always assisted in person. 
8. A long seat consisting of a continued step, 
bench, or raised part of the floor, against the wall 
of a room, which may be furnished with cushions, 
so as to form a kind of sofa or couch. 

170a W. J. Bruyis's Coy. Levant ix. 33 Their greatest 
Magnificence consists in their Divans or Sofas. 1703 Maun- 
drkll youm. y<rus (i 73a) 39 1 hese Duans .are a sort of 
low stages, elevated about sixteen or eighteen inches or 
more above the floor, whereon the Turks eat, sleep, smoke, 
receive visits, say their prayers, etc. 176a Harmfr Observ. 
xix vi. 26s The Hebrew word mittah , which is here trans- 
lated ‘bed’ may l>e understood of a divan. 18x3 Lid in. 
Rrv. XX I. 1 J3 The divan is th.it part of the chamber which 
is raised by a step above the rest of the floor, and which, is 
commonly surmounted by n couch, placed along the wall, 
1863 Mary Hovsitt P. Burner's Greece II. xiv. 103 ’Ihe 
Agn conducted me to the divan where he himself sat, 

4 . A room having one side entirely 0|>en towards 
a court, garden, river, or other prospect. 

1678 J. Phiilips tr. Tavernier's Coy. (1684) IT. 49 The 
Palace at Agra, On the side that looks towards the River, 
there is a Divan, or a kind of out-jutting Bnlcone, where 
the King sits to see his Brigantines. *759 Loud. Mag. 
XXVIII. 605 In Surnt..They I the MoorsJ have generally 
a kind of saloon which they call a diwan , entirely opcif on 
one side to the garden. 184K Llphinstonk Hist I tut. I. 307 
1 he great roomxuf state arc upstairs open at one side like 
Mahometan divans. 

5 . A name sometimes given to a smoking-room 
furnished with lounges, in connexion with a cigar- 
shop or bar, ns cigar-divan ; hence, a fancy name 
for a cigar-shop. 

1848 Die ken* Pontbey xxii, Mr. Tootx had furnished 
a <hoice set of apartments: had established among them 
a sporting bower ; and a divan which made him poorly. 1853 
Troiiopr ICanien xvi, Mr. Harding had not a much cor- 
rector notion of a cigar divan than he had of a London dinner- 
house. x88o Disk am 1 Endynt. xx, Mr. Trenchard said to 
Endymton, ‘ We are going to the divan. Do you smoke ? * 

|| 6. A Persian name for a collection of poems 
(Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, Turkish); spec, a 
aeries of poems by one author, the rimes of which 
usually run through the whole alphabet. [From 
the original sense ‘collection of written sheets’, 
perh. influenced by later uses of the word.] 
x8a 3 tr. Sismondfs Lit. F.ur. (1846] I, ii. 6i A perfect 
divan, in their eves, wax that m which the poet had regularly 
pursued in hi* rhymes, all the letters of the alphabet a 18*7 
J. M. Good in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. (1882) VI. 6 Persian 
poets. .distinguish their separate poems . . by the name of 
gaze!*, and the entire set.. by that of diwan. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 43/1. 1877 Rut yd. Brit. VII. 392/3 The most im- 
portant diwan* are those of. . Hafiz, Saadi, und Jami among 
the Persians. 'Hie plan has been imitated by Goethe in his 
1 West-dsthchcr Divan’. 1886 Athenaeum 18 Dec. 820/1 
Complete Divans of the great poetical triumvirate, Solomon 
ibn Gabirol, Moses ibn Ezra, and Jehuda Halevi. 

7 . Comb.y ns divan-day , - hall . 

X677-8 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Grd '. Seignior's Serag. 
(16847 7 4 (Stanf.) The Divan-days (that is to say, upon 
Council-days). Ibid. 27 The Divan-Hall. 

I IcnccDlVft’H«d 0., furnished with divans (senses). 
*®47 Disraeli Tam red v. ii. Some strolled into the 
divaned chambers. 185s G. W. Curtis Wanderer in Syria 
300 Alcoves, .divanned with luxurious stuffs. 
Divanship: sec Dkwan. 
t Divapora*tion. Obs. [f. Di- 1 , Dis- 1 + 
VapoBATIoN,] '1 he driving out of vapours by heat ; 
evaporation. 

i6xa Woodall Surg . Mule Wks. (1633} 370 Divaporation 
is exhalation by fire of vapour, remaining in liquid sub- 
stance^ till all aquoMtv be consumed. 1706 in Pmillii*s 
( ed. Kersey). 1711-1800 in Bailby. 18*3 in Crabv 
Technol. Du t. Hence in mod. Diets. 

So D 1 t» porixa'tlon. 

In recent Diets. 

Divaricate (di-, <hiv8tTik* f t\ v. [f. L. divan- 
cat-, ppl. stem of dtvariedre to stretch asunder, f. 
Di- 1 , Dis- i yvariedre to stretch (the legs) asunder, 
straddle, f. vane us straddling.] 

1 . intr. To stretch or spread apart ; to branch oflf 
or diverge from each other or from any middle line. 

ifl»3 Cockeram, LUnancate, to step, to stride wide. 1696 
Hobbes Six Less Wk* 1845 VII, 195 Two lines may be 
made to divaricate, when having one end common and im- 
moveable, they depart one from another at the other ends 
circularly, and tint ix called simply an angle. 167s Grew 
Anal. Plants 1. iv. (1682) 20 All its Parts, upon their shoot- 
ing forth, divaricate from their perpendicular. 1740 Dychk 
& Pardon, Divaricate , to straddle wide, as those who are 
bow-legged do. 1779-81 Johnson L . P. % Dryden Wk*. II. 
387 While they llangunge*! run on together, the closest 
translation may be considered as the best; but when they 
divaricate, each nmxt take its natural course. 1830 James 
Damlty (1846) 4 At the spot where these two [roads] J 


divaricated, the horseman stopped. 1884 19 Ih Cent. Feb. 
333 The different races of plants and animals have come to 
divaricate flrom each other. 

b. Bot, and Zool. To branch off at a wide angle; 
to diverge widely from the main stem : see Divari- 
cating ppl, a, 

o. To ramify into divergent branches. 

167s Newton in Phil. Trans. VII. 5097 Irregularly re* 
fracted and made to divaricate into a multitude of other 
colours. *17*8 Woodward Nat. Hist. Fossils 90 The par- 
titions are striated across, .one of them also divaricates Into 
two, and another into several small ones. sSag C. Butler 
Roman-Cath. Ch. x 20 Here they divaricate into the Trans- 
alpine and Cisalpine opinions, 

2 . tram . To stretch or open wide opart or asun- 
der (as the legs, fingers, limbs of a compass, etc.). 

X67S-3 Marvell Rek. Trans}. 1. 160 The incorrigible 
scold, that . streatched up her hands with her two thumb 
nails in the knit-cracking posture, or with two fingers divari- 
cated, to call the man stilf in that language lousy rascal and 
Cuckold. Ibid. it. Wks. II. 362, I took my compasses, and 
divaricating them for experiment, I drew the circular line. 
x86t Hulmk tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. vit. i. 3^6 Three small 
tubercles . . capable of being alternately divaricated and 
approximated. 

iJ. To cause to spread or branch out in different 
directions. ? Oh. 

1670 PhtL Trans . V. 2061 A Congeries or Heap of in- 
numerable Filaments, divaricated out of the Solider^ sub- 
stance of the Brain. 1679 Evelyn Sylva (ed. 3) viii. F 1 
Putting a tile-xhard under the nuts, when first set, to 
Divaricate and spread the roots. 1698 Fryer Acc E. India 
6* I*. 386 Its Course was not broken, but divarit ated into 
two Streams. xyj8 Warhurton Ptv. Legal, u. App. Wks. 
1811 11. 3$9 Refracted and divaricated, m passing through 
the medium of the human mind. 

4 . fig. To separate mentally, distinguish (one 
thing/riM another), rate. 

1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxviii, 714 (He) had too 
much intellect, .not to be able to divaricate populace from 
people quite as sharply as did Ralegh. 

Diva'rioata. a. [ad. L. divariedt-us , pa. pple. 
of dlvaricdre to Divaricate.] Spreading apart at 
a considerable angle ; widely divergent ; spec, ap- 
plied (in Bot. and Zoo/.) to branches which diverge 
Horn the stem, etc. almost at right angles ; and (in 
Entom .) to wings which spread apart at the tips 
when in repose. 

1788 Jas. Lee Introd. Bot. t Explan. Terms (ed. 4) 383 
Divaruatiy divaricate. Branches shooting from the Trunk, 
so as to form an obtuse angle. 1813 Crabii Technol. Diet., 
Divaricatus (Bot,) divaricate . standing out wide, an epithet 
for branches, a panicle, petiole, and peduncle. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Hot. 173 Cotyledons divaricate. 1856 8 VV. Clark 
Can der Hoeven'e Zool. I. 31 x Wings divaricate, sometimes 
very short. 

D. Divergent in opinion or practice, rare . 

1833 Bailey Mystic 57 The universe Contentiously divari- 
cateTne shews Made one in spirit with eternity. 

Hence Dirwrloataly adv., in a divaricate or 
wide-branched manner. 

1846 Dana Zooph. 300 Divaricately ramose. 185a Wood- 
wanu Mollusc a 295 Shell trigonal, divaricately sciuptured. 

Div&'ric&ted, ppl- a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED.] 
Widely divergent lrom each other or from a stem ; 
widely or gieatly branched ; divaricate. 

1663-6 Phil. Trans. I. 301 Its Tail being, .divaricated 
toward* the End. 1737 Phil. Trans. K 68 The stalk., 
i* much divaricated and branched. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life 
M. vi. (1862) 463 Mistletoe .. the beauty of it* divaricated 
brant he* of pale-green. 1864 Huxcky in Reader 5 Mar., 
The great toe is widely divaricated from the others. 1873 
Whitney Life Lang. ix. 174 The languages in question 
arc the divaricated representatives of a single tongue. 

Divaricating ppl, a. [f. as prcc. + -ing ^.] 
That divaricates or branches off in different direc- 
tions ; spreading out, diverging. 

1833 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. xu More correctly 
named divaricating hair*. 1874 Couks Birds N-W. ty 
would seem to have two divaricating lines of migration. 
1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Archip. vt. ii. 431 High 
trees whose trunk wot divided into four divaricating arms. 

lienee DIt*' rloatlsigly adv. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 374 Stem dichotomously and 
divancatingly branched. 

Divario**tion. [n. of action f. Divaricate 
v. (or its L. original) ; see -ation.] 

1 . The action of stretching apart ; the stretching 
of the legs, straddling. 

xjfep Fuller Pitgah v. xix. 178 So that the Priests, not 
striding, but pacing up thereon, were not necexxiuted to 
any divarication oi their feet. 1709-09 V. Mandf.y Syst. 
Math., Geom. 139 The Quantity of an Angle, is the greater 
or lesser Di varication of the Legs. 1833-d Todd Cycl. A not. 
1. 157/1 A force.. which can. .cause a divarication of the 
bone* of the leg. 

2 . The action of separating or branching out in 
different directions, spreading out, divergence. 

*578 Banister Hist. Man v. 68 Where [of Veynes] such 
distribution, and divarication ought to be made. tdyt 
Grew Anal. Plants i. vii. (1689) 49 [Branches] by their 
co-arcture and divarication where they are inosculated. 
1837 Lockhart Scott Dec. an. 1804 The gradual divari- 
cation of the two great dialects of the English tongue. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 499 The divari- 
cation of their branchet in the parenchyma of the leaf. 

3 . concr. a. The point at which branching takes 
place, b. That which divaricates from a centre'; 
a divaricating nerve or vein ; a ramification. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, t. 65 They may be transmitted 
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DIVER, 


DIVARICJLTOR. 

to tha Brata, and It* divarication*, lift Ray Creation 
(« 7*f) 55 Dog*, .ranniaf befom their Mastar* will atop at 
a Divarication of the way. 1794 J. K. Smith Bug. M 
III. tos Flower* moetly at the otvancation* of the branch**. 

4 . (ram/. Divergence of opinion ; disagreement ; 
divergence from a fixed standard of opinion, etc. 

ttfaf Stt T. Browns Pseud. Bp. vl xi. 331 To take away 
all doubt or anyprobable divarication, the curse is plainely 
specified in the Text. i6$z Biocs New Diep . F 183 Which 
Is drawn from the divarication* of the cubit. 1856 Kerrier 
Inst. MetapA. 1. xiv. oz The divarication of the two systems 
—our popular psychology on the one hand, .and our strict 
metaphysics on the other hand. 1869 J. H. Stirling Seer. 

1. 15a How reconcile ourselves to the discrepancy 
and divarication T 

Diva*ricator [agent-noun in L. form from 
Divakicati?.] That which divaricates; a muscle 
which draws parts asunder, as the muscle which 
opens the shells of Brachiopods. Also at t rib. 

* 7 * Rollestom Anim. Life *34 Divaricator muscle, 
passing from hinge process in the dorsal valve into the 
peduncle, it . Huxley (Cent.X Divaricators of the wall of 
the sac. 1888 Rollrston & Jackson A mm. Ltfefgs In the 
hinged Brachiopoda . . the dorsal valve is furnished with 
a projecting cardinal process to which are attached the di- 
varicator muscles. 

t Divast, a. Obs . rarer' 1 , [incorrect form for 
devast j cf. L, devast -us * frightfully large \ and 
Dxvast v .] Devastated, laid wa.*de. 

1677 T. Harvey Owen's Epigrams 89 Time will come 
when th’ earth shall lie divast. 

Dive (doiv), v. Forms: a. 1 dtifan, 2 duven ; 
/?. 1 dyfan, a -3 duve(n («), 3 diven, 3-6 (9 dial.) 
deve, deeve (6 deave), 4-6 dy(e)ve, 7-9 dieve, 
6- dive. Pa. t. a. 1 ddaf, 2-3 de®f, 3 def, 9 
U.S. and E ng. dial, dove ; B. 1 d^fdo, 3 defde, 7- 
div*d, 6- dived. (OK. had two verbs: (1) the 
primary strong vb. ddfan , pa. t. diaf, pi, dufon , 
pa. pple. dofen, intr. to cluck, dive, sink ; ( 2) the de- 
rivative causal weak vb. dyfan , dyfde, zedyfd to clip, 
submerge. Already in lath c. these had begun to 
be confounded, the primary duven (pa t. deify dtf, 
pa. pole, doven) being used also trans , and the 
causal dyven intrans., so that the two became 
synonyms, and before 1 300 the strong vb. became 
obs., dyven (s.w. duven , s.e. deven , midi, and north 
diven) remaining, chiefly in the intrans. sense of the 
OE. strong vb. Of the compound bedive, the pa. 
pple. Beixjvkn came down to 16th c. in Sc. Only 
traces of this verb arc found in the cognate langs. ; 
ON. had dyfa to dip (also in same sense deyfd ) ; 
MDu. had beddven, pa. pple. bedoven, mod. Du. be- 
duiven -*OE. bed tl fan . These belong to an OTcut. 
ablaut series deuo-, daub-, dub-, secondary form 
of deup-, daup- } dup-, to dip, submerge:— prc-Tcut. 
stems (weak-grade) dhup -, dhub , respectively. 

The s.e. deven gave the later deeve. deave, dieve ; the 
modern dial. pa. t. doi>e is app. a new formation after 
drive , drove , or weave. wove.\ 

I. intr. 1 . To descend or plunge into or under 
water or other liauid. (Usually, unless otherwise 
stated, to plunge head-foremost.) 

a 1000 Riddles lxxiii. a (Gr.) Ic. deaf under y$e. riaao 
Bestiary 539 Son* h« [the whalel diueS dun to grunde, He 
drepeft hem allc wiS-uten wunde. 1377 Lanol. /’• PI. B. 
XU. 163 J>*t one hath conn ynge. .and can swymmen and 
dyuen. la 1400 Balade in JylJ 0/ Breyntford , t\c. (1871} 35 
To dompe als deepe as man may dyeve pus holdc I belt pan 
labour as a Reve. c 1440 Promp. Pan. 124/1 Dv vyn t nder 
pe weter, subnato. 1355 Edkn Decades 93 They durste 
not aduenture to dyuc to the botlome. 190 7 Maplet Gr 
Forest 102 Those birds that deeuing downe to the waters to 
ketch fish, drowne themsclues. s66o Bovle Nnv. Exp. Phys. 
Mech. Digress. 375 Those tliat dive for F'earles in the West 
Indies. 1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. ( 1776) VI. 69 (The cormo- 
rant] from a vast height drop* down to dive after its prey. 
1834 McMurtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 71 These animals 
. .close their nostrils when they dive by a kind of valve. 
1867 Hayes Open Polar Sea xxxvi, The whole herd, .dove 
down with a tremendous splash. 

b. transf. To descend with similar motion into 
the earth, an abyss, etc. 

a 1**5 St. Marker. 17 Ah flih sorhfule thing ut of min 
ehsihfte, ant def thider (into hell]. v6io Shaks. Temp. 
1. ii. iqv, I come To answer thy best pleasure j be't . . to diue 
into the fire. 1815 Chapman Odyss. x. 245, The reason, 
how the man-en lightning sunne Diue* vnder earth. 17*5 
Pore Odyss. xxu. 104 The fierce soul to darkness dived 
and hell. 188a N. V. Herald 14 Mar. 4/s Women dove head- 
longfrom the crosstrees into friendly and convenient nets. 

f 2 . Of things: To sink deeply into water or 
the like; to penetrate into any body. Obs. 

C 1005 Lay. 6505 Pset het sweard in deaif. a 1**5 Juliana 
99 Euch dunt defde in hire leoHiche hch. Ibid, 76 & wi $5 
hat ilke beide & def duuelinge dun to her eorSe, a isag 
Auer. R . 28a A bleddre ibollen ful of wind* ne duue8 nout 
into heos deope wateres. _ 1*87 Maplet Gr. Forest 11 1 The 
Spider, .of the water. This Taate is of such nimblenesse that 
running vpon the water neuer drowneth nor deaueth. IMS 
Shaks. John v. ii. 139 To diue like Bucket* in concealed 
wellet. 1607 — Tinton iv. i. 1 O thou Wall.. diue io the 
earth, And fence not Athens. 

8. To penetrate with the band into any recess; 
to plunge the hand into water, etc., or into a vessel, 
tsp. for the purpose of taking something out b. 
slang. To pick pockets. 

a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Dive , to pick a Pocket. 
1714 Gay Trivia n. 89 She'll lead thee with delusive 


Smile* along, Div* in thy fob, and drop thee in the throng, 
slat Lamb RHa Ser. 1. Old Bencher's I. T.. He look snuff 
..diving for it under the mighty flap* of hi* old-fashioned 
waistcoat pocket. 1889 Jkssopp Coming 0/ Friars ii. 5 <. 

I at once dived Into one of the boxes, and then spent hair 
the night in examining some of iu treasures. 

t O. spec. To plunge a fork into a Urge pot con- 
taining portions of meat, having paid for the nrivi- 
lege of taking whatever the fork Wings up. Vbs. 

1748 Smollett Rod Rand, xiii, Diving, practised by those 
who are . . inclined to live frugally . . Many creditable people 
. .dive every day. 

4 . fig. To enter deeply or plunge into (a matter) ; 
to penetrate. 

1583 Stanvhumt /Basis ii. (Arb.) 44 But Capys and 
oother* diuing more deepelyc to bottom. Dyd wUh thee 
woodden monster wearc diowned. 1793 hitAK*. Rich. If 1. 
iv. 35 He did seemc to diue into their heart a With humble 
and familiar courtesie. 1630 Prynne Anti- Arinin. 10 Into 
the grounds and causes of which euery mean* capacity may 
diue. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1750) I. ni. i|6 The vain 
Attempts of Men to dive into, .the Mysteries of God. 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 23 The king.. had been diving 
into the collection of the canons. 

5 . To dart suddenly down or into some place or 
passage ; to dart out of sight, disappear. 

1*44 ? ickens Mart. Chun, viii, Mr. Pecksniff .. dived 
across the street, *® 7 J Burton Hist. Scot. VI. lxxi. 248 
The Highlanders, .hau dived into their mountain recesses. 
1891 N. Gould Double Event 27 He dived into the nearest 
restaurant. 2893 C. King Foes in Ambush 8 He* dove out 
of sight. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy 19 Where 
a straight pathway dived between hazel-bushes and appeared 
again twenty feet above. 

II. Bans. [In early use OE. dyfan ; from 16th 
c. a new construction]. 

6. To dip, submerge, or plunge (a person or 
thing) in, or into a liquid, or the like. arch. 

c 900 tr. Radas Hist. v. xiii. (xiij. (1891) 436 He hine on 
Sam stream* sencte and dyfde. a 1000 Riddles xxvii. 3 
(Gr.) Mcc fconda sum. .d^fde on w*rt re. c zaoo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 43 Ix>uerd ne baue b at storm me duuc. Ibid. 
Woreldes richeise wechcS orgel on imttines heortc, and deuS 
hint on helle . also storm dod bat ship in watere. 1594 
Hookfr Eccl. Pol. iv. xii. f 1 To diue an infant either 
thrice or hut once in Baptisine. 1605 Vi xsieoan Dec. 
Intel/, ii (1628)45 The Germans vsed to lake their new- 
born childicn and to diue them in riuers. m66m Sir W. 
Dugdaik Hist. Imbanking 4 Draining (1772) 231 Thence- 
forth, neither flax or hemp should be dieved in the said 
sewers. >854 Syd Dohkil Balder xxii. 84 Spout thee to 
heaven^ and dive thee to the deep ! 

b. To plunge (the hand or anything held) into. 
(A trans. variant of 3.) 

1 1500 Greenk Fr. Bacon i 81 She turned her smockc 
oucr her lilly armes, And diued them into milke to run her 
cheese. 1878 T. P. Bigg-Withfr Pioneer. Htastl I «66 
The Camaradas dive their own spoons into the bag and 
commence to eat from it all together. 1891 Blackw. Man. 
Mar. 314 She had * dieved * her kettle into the snow instead 
of filling it at the pump. 1893 O. (Coui h] Delectable Duchy 
42 He dived a hand into his tail pocket. 

f 0. transf. and fig. To plunge, cause to sink. 
1649 Drumm. ok Hawth. Hist. Jas. IV. Wks. (1711) 78 By 
largesses, banqueting, and other magnificence, diving him- 
self in debt. 167* Makvkll Reh. Tramp. 1. 55 The River 
dives itself under ground. 1771 Muse in Min. 14 Nurse 
of nature. .Dive me in thy depths profound. 

7 . To penetrate or traverse by diving ; to dive 
into or through. Now rare. 

1815 Chapman Odyss. v. 459 She. .Turn'd to a cormorant, 
div’d, past sight, the main, c 1850 Denham Old Are 794 
The Curtii bravely dived the gulf of flame. 177a Poetry 
in Ann. Rtfr 8*4 She fish’d the brook,— she div’d the 
main. 1823 1. Busnv Lucretius 1 1015 'Io those who 
seldom dive the well of truth. 2847 Kmkkbon Poems (1837) 

42 He dives the hollow, climbs the steep. 

8. slang. To pick (pockcUL 

16*2 B. JoN»ON Gipsies Meta morph, Wk* (Rtldg) 619/3 
Using your tumbles Ifingers), In diving the pockets. 

Dive (d‘>iv), sb. [f. Dive 

1 . The act of diving ; a darting plunge into or 
through water or the like. lit. an d fig. 

The Amateur Swimming Association distinguishes between 
a div* and * plunge. The latter is defined as a standing dive 
made head-nrst from a firm take-off, free from spring. The 
plunger does not add any further impetus, but allows himself 
to progress till all forward motion ceases, when he raises hi* 
face above water. A dive may be running, from a spring- 
board, and with propulsion added on reaching the water. 

2700 T Brown Amus. Ser. 4 Com. 126 A Pick* Pocket ; 
who made a Dive into my Pocket, 2804 Miniature No. 19 
Fa Upon taking loo profound a dive into the Bathos, 
he was .. unfortunately drowned iSa 8 Boy’s Own Bh. t 
'Swimming' 107 <The Dolphin) This is taking a dive 
from the surface of the water by turning heels upwards 
for that purpose, instead of leaping from a bank or elsewhere. 
2895 Tai mage Tea-Table iit, 1 first take a dive into the 
index, a second dive into the preface. 2893 Badminton 
Ltbr., Swimming 107 The usual high dive is a mere drop 
at a down- ward angle. 2893 Earl Dummore Pamirs ll. 
270 He [the hawk], .gave a sort of dive underneath him. 

2 . transf. A sudden dart into a place or acrosi ft 
space, tsp. so as to disappear 

Mod. He made a dive into the nearest shop. 

3 . In U.S. An illegal drinking-den, or other dis- 
reputable place of resort, often situated in a cellar, 
basement, or other half-conceftled place, into which 
frequenters may 4 dive ' without observation. Hence 
dive keeper. 

2 88* Society 11 Nov. 7/2 The proprietor of a New York 
*divc\ 2883 H. H. Kane in Harper's Mag. Nov. 945/1 
Those who frequent the opium-smoking dive*. i886 K. W. 1 


Gilliam in N. Asster . Rev. July There are 130 gambling 
dives, the approaches to which are »o barricaded as to defy 
police detection. t 88 y Boston 7 mt. 3^ Apr. a '4 Ordinary 
saloon* and unlicensed dive* did a rushing trade. 

Dive, variant of Div. 

DHre-dap, -dop. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
dufedoppa, 3 dou*doppa(n, 4 dyutdap, daue- 
dop, 6 dy uendop, 9 dial, dive dop, dive an* dop. 
[OE. dufedoppa, (. dslfan to dive, duck 4 dop pa, 
agent-n. f. ablaut stem diop-, diap dup- ( dop -) to 
dip: cf. dop-enid dipping-duck coot, dopfstgel 
dipping-fowl, diver ; also toe derivative vb. dopprf- 
tan to dip often. The first element appears to 
have !>ecn changed to «fyw- when the strong form 
of the vb. became obsolete : see Dive. Some 
later forms are due to 1 popular etymology*.] 
— next. 

<2 1000 Lamb Ps. ci(i] 6 (Bosw.) Colic geworden ic eont 
niht hnrfne ofi&c dufedopp&n wottenne*. t 1*9© S, K. Leg. 

I. 452/1 a? He sai}h douedoppene fisches cache he. ijh 
NVuiik Lev, xi. 17 An oale, and a dcuedep (1388 dippcrc ; 
Vulg. tnergulum J — Dent. xiv. 17 Vnclene [uriddisj ectc 

not, that is. a dyuedap, a pellican, and a ny at crowe. 
«« 5*9 Skhtuh Phyllyp Sparotue 4*0 With tfie wildc 
mnllarde , '1 he dyuendem to slepc. 1885 Saainson Prov. 
Names Brit Birds 216 Divedapper or Divcdop (Lincolnth.) 
Dive an* dop (Norfolk). 

Di ve-dapper. Obs. exc. dial. aUo 6 dive* 
doppel, 6-7 dive -dop per. [The form dive-doppd 
is app. a dim. of divcdop, - dap ; the form in -dapper, 
-dopper, is assimilated to agent nouns in -eh ] A 
small diving waterfowl ; a dabchick ; — Didaitkh ; 
also applied to other diving water fowls. 

2550 Melon Display. PoOtsh Mass Prayers, etc. (1844) 
376 fheu once again kneel ye down, and up again, like 
dive-doppels, and lci*» the altar 159* Siiaka. / in 4 Ad 
86 Vpon this promise did he raise his chin, Like a diuedapper 
peering through a waue. 2805 Drayton Man in Mo*me 
187 And in a Creeke where watem least did stirre, Set 
from the rest the nimble Divedonper. 1859 D. Pfi i. Impr 
Sea 383 note. The black divc-cfapj>ers in the Malt waters. 
1783 Ainsworth's I. at. Dnt , A dui&pper, or dive dapper, 
snergue. 2885 (see Di\ r dapJ. 

b. Applied, ludicrously, to a person. 

1607 M IDDI FTON T rick to cati h Old One iv. v Wks. ( Mullen) 

II. 340 Behold the little dive dapper of damnation, Gulf the 
usurer. 1854 Trapp Comm, Ps xxix 3 Yet your dive 
dapper* duck not at this rattle in the air 

Hence Di’va-dopplng’ ppl. a. (nonce-mi.), diving 
or ducking like a dabchick. 

2625 J. Stephen* Satyr. Ess., Informer ( 1857) 193 He is 
worse then an Otter-hound for a divc-dopping Ale-house 
kccf>er : and hunts him out unreasonably. 

Divel, obs. form oi Dkvil. 

Divelina*tion. noncc-wd. [f. devil and divina- 
tion.'] Divination bv aid of the devil. 

2592 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 199 To receive and bring 
from them (witchesj their divelinariotis or oracle*. 

t Dive’ll, v. Obs. [ad. L. divcll-fre to tear or 
rend asunder, f. db % dis -, Dis- 1 + vellcre to tear. 
Cf. DrvuLSB.l trans. To tear, rend, or pull asun- 
der. Hence jDive’lling ppl. a , divel lent. 

16*7-47 Ki n mam Resolves 1. [11). xlvii 147 How the 
antient society of the body and the soul is divellcd. 1846 
Sir T. Bkownk Pseuit. hp. sit. xxv. 174 1 hey [eyelids] 
Ixgm to separate, and may be easily dlvelled or parted 
asunder, root Chenlvix in Phil. J rans. XCI 323 A new 
order of divelling affinities, 

Divellent (di , d >ive lent), a. [ad. L. divel * 
lent -cm , pr. pple. of divel Hi e to Divkll ] Draw- 
ing asunder ; decomposing, separative. 

178* Kirwan in Phil. Trans LXXIII. 40 In *11 decom- 
position* we must consider, first, the powers whnh resist 
uny decomposition and, secondly, the powers whu h tend 
to effect a decomposition and a new union The first 1 shall 
call quiescent affinities, and the second sort divellent. *805 
Chenkvix in Phil. Trans XCV. 108 The application of 
two divellent force*. 285a Daurfnv Atom. 7 h. x. (ed. 2) 351 
Unstable equilibrium . with the divellent And quiescent 
Attractions so neatly balanced, that nothing but the inertia 
of the atoms tends to maintain the existing combination. 

Div*llic&ta (daivc’lik^t), v. [f. K. di-, dis -, 
D:b- 1 + ppl. item of vellicdre to pluck, twitch, 
pinch, deriv. of vcllfre to pluck, pull : cf. Divkll.] 
trans. To tear asunder, pull to piece*. Also fig. 

t8^8 Si* T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 3) 101 To reduce all 
Majesty (too long divcllicated) to the proper station. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vii. xiii, The interior membrane* 
were so divellicated, that the^ os, or bone, very plainly 
appeared. *75* — Amelia v. vi, My brother twirl me you 
had used him dishonestly, and had divellicated ht* charaf ter 
behind his back. 2837 Blackw. Mag. XLIL 234 'I hree out 
of the fifteen were divellicated from the parent stem. 

t Diventilate, v. Obs. rate - •. [f. L. diven - 

tildre , f. ventildre to fan, winnow, toss in the air.] 
(See quot.) Hence t DlvantlX* tlon. 

1858^ LOUNT Glossogr. % Diventilate, to fan or wipnow, 

. .also to turn out of one hand into another. *658 pHiLLir*, 
Diven Elation , a winnowing, or tossing to and fro. 

Diver (dai'vai). (fT Divk v . + - kb *.] 

1 . A pewon who dive* under water, spec. One 
who make* a business of diving in order to collect 
pcarl-oyfttcr*, to examine *unken vessels, etc. 

*So8 GuYLFoaDg Pylgr. (Camden) 76 Th* roth#r..by 
sutteil craft* of a dyuer, waa set perfaytly in her place the 
same nyght. 1 be sayde dyuer dyde alf that buayne* beynge 
vndemeth the water. 1555 Eden Decades 95 'I hey had 
certeyne dyuer* or fysshert exercised from tneyr youtlie 
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in swymmynge vnder the water. i6*a R. Hawkins Voy. 
S. Sea (1847) 2*7 Eight nejpoe*, expert swimmer*, and 
great deever*, whom the Spaniard* call busos. 2695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist, Earth (17*4' a; Dyver*, and Fisher* for 
Pearl*. t$93 Badminton f.ibr , Swimming 99 If deep 
diving be often indulged in . . a curious disease, known a* 
' Divers paralysis ’ is likely to lie contracted, 
b. An nnimal expert in diving. (Cf. a.) 

1694 Ate. Scv. Late / ’ oy , 11. (1711) 90 This Bird is a' Diver. 
1735 Somkrviu k ( hose iv. 445 This artful Diver [the Fox] 
best l,iii bear the Want of vital Air. 1847 Carpenter Zooi. 
I 45S Most of them [Duck*], too, are good divert. 

o. fig. One who ‘ dives’ into a subject, etc. 

1614 Worms An hit. A diver into causes, and into the 
mysteries of proportion. 1654 W. Mount ague Devout Ess. 
11. iv. ft 3 (K.) Diuers in the deep of providence. 

2. A name given to various water bird* remark- 
able for their power of diving, a. spec. The com- 
mon name of the Colymbidir, noted for the time 
they remain and the distance they traverse under 
water; species are the Great Northern D., the 
Black-throated D., the Red-throated />., etc. b. 
The little grebe, dabchick, or dive-dapper and 
other species of grebe, c. Vaiiotts species of 
Anseres : Black Diver, the common scoter, Dun 
Diver , the female and young male merganser. 

< iKto Barci^y Mi tv. Gd. Manners (1570) Fiij, When 
shall the diuer Icaue in waters for to her 135a Hulokt, 
Diner hyrile, 1678 Ray Willughby't Omitk. 341 The 
greatest speckled Diver or Loon : Colymbus maxim us 
taudatus. Ibid. 366 The black Diver or Scoter: Anas 
mger minor. 17$* Pennant Zool. (1812) II. 2x3 The 
Dun Diver, or fcmalo [Merganser] is less than the male. 
*774 ISoldhm. Bat. Hist. vi. via. VI. 98 The fir*t of this 
mailer tribe is the Great Northern Diver. 1789 G. White 
Selborne 11. x hi. (1853) 272 Divers and auks walk a* if 
fettered. i8a8 Siakk Eietn. Nat. Hist. 1. 321 Little Auk, 
or Small Black and White Diver. 186a Ansth> Channel 
1 st. 11. ix. (ed. a) 207 The great northern, the bln< k -throated, 
and the red-throated divers visit us regularly each winter. 
8. A pickpocket; see also quot. 160S. 

1608 Dkkkkr Beiman 0/ Land. Whs. 1884-4 III. 140 The 
Diuer work ex his Iugling fcates by y" help of a boy, (called 
a Figger) whom hce thrust* in at a casement, .this Figgcr 
doliucis to the Diuer what snapping* he findr* in the shop 
or diamber. i6fx Middikton ft Dkkkkr Roaring Gtrle 
v. i. Wks. (Pullen) IV'. 133 A diuer with two finger*, a picke- 
pocket. ito6 E. Ward Hud. Rediv . I. 1. 24 So expert 
Divers calf aloud, Pray mind your Pockets, to the Crowd. 
1887 Ha 1 Mann I.ondtsmen p. v, Arc Smashers and divers 
. Not sold to the beaks By the cop|>ers an’ sneaks? 

4. Something innde to plunge under water. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. aa The water-crackers, or 
divers, arc commonly rammed in case*. s8ao Scokksby Ate. 
A ret. Reg I. 186 Inis instrument which I tailed a marine 
diver .With this.. I completed a series of experiments on 
submarine temperature. 

b. 188a Cht’sh. Gloss., Divers , the larger blocks of burr 
stone used for making river embankment*. 

Hence Diver-like a. and adv . 

1791 Cowi'KR Iliad x\l. 906 He, diver-like, from his exalted 
stand Behind the steeds pitch'd headlong. 

t Di*ver, v. Oh. Tapp, related to Davrr v, 9 
and Du. daveren to shake, quake, LG. d&vcren, 
ddveren {Mail.) \ but the phonology is obscure.] 
inlr. To shake, quake. 

a iu5 Leg. Kath. 619 Ha ne schuldcn nowfler diuerin ne 
dreden. a itaj St, Marhcr, \6 Speoken i ne dar nawtj ah 
diueri ant darie drupest ahe binge, a 1140 Wohunge in (ott. 
Horn. 383 Tu bat al be world fore mihte drede and diuere. 

t Di-verb. Oh. [f. di- (? Di - 2 two, twice) 
+ L. vet him word ; cf. L. diverbiutn * the collo- 
quial part of a comedy, the dialogue*, to which, 
however, the Kng. use show* no approach.} 

A proverb, byword ; a proverbial expression. 
(Often used, and app. introduced by Burton j Richardson 
explain* 'an antithetical proverb or saying, in which the 
parts or members are contrasted or opposed'; but this is 
hardly applicable to all Burton'* diverbs.) 

ifei'$x Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. iv.(i6;6) 178/3 You may 
define r.r uttgut leone m , as the divert) i*, by his thumb alone 
the bigness of Hercules. Ibid. it. ui. vn. 220/1 Durum & 
durum non faciunt murum, as the diverb is. Ibid. lit. iii. 1. 
ii. 364/1 England is a paradise for women, and hell for 
horvrs ; Italy a paradise of horses, hell for women, a* the 
divert* goes. 1678 Bp. Wethnwall Office 0/ Preaching 

i 93 What do we mean by the usual dtverb, the Italian 
Ultgion ? 1689 H ick f r incw 1 1. C eremony • Monger Wks. (1716) 
11. 498 Verifying the Proverb, A great Head and little 
Wit ; not that the Divcrh is always true, but it is often so. 

Diverbal (daivS'jbal), a. rare. [f. Di- 2 + 
Verbal ; or ? f. prec.] Relating to two w ords. 

its* New Monthly Mag. XVI. 30 It may. be asserted of 
this dt-verbal allusion, that it is too good to be natural. 

t Dive rberate, v. Obs. [f. L. diverberdt - ppl. 
stem of diverberdre to strike or cleave asunder, 
f. dt y l)is- 1 +verberdre to beat, scourge, whip.] 
trans. To cleave asunder ; to strike through. 

1600 J. Davies Holy Rootle cxWii, These cries for . . blood 
diuerberute The high resounding HeauVs convexitie. 1658 
Blount Glossogr ,, Diverberate , .to strike, beat or cut. 
Hence Dlverbor**tlon, beating. 

1651 Raleigh's Gh<fst 31 1 Prai*e (which is but an idle 
diverberation or empty sound of ayre). tM Phillips, 
/ tiverbe ration , a violent beating. 2684 tr. Bonefs Mere. 
Comfit, x. 352 Aquapendent mentions this diverberation. 

Diverge (div5\idg, doi-), V. [ad. mod.L. diverg- 
Ire, f. di -, Dia- i + vergfre to bend, tum, incline. 
Verge. Cf. F, diverger , Sp„ Pg. divergir.] 

1. itttr. To proceed in different direction* from 


a point or from each other, a* lines, rayi of light, 
etc. The opposite of Converge i. 

1663 Hooks Miirogr. 69 The Rays.. will after the refrac- 
tion. .diverge and spread. *704 Newton Optics 1. axiom vi, 
Homogeneat Ray*, .shall afterwards diverge from so many 
other points, or be parallel to *0 many other lines, or con- 
verge to so many other points. 178a Cowper Hope 303 
Ethclrcd* house, the centre of six ways. Diverging each 
from each, like equal ray*. 2826 Keatings Trav. (1817) 
II. 33a The mountains here diverge, in a fan-like form. 
t 8 *tk ICMAUD80N Geot. (185$) 148 The anticlinal line is that 
elevated central point from which the strata diverge. 

b. transf. and fig . To take different course* ; to 
turn off from a track or course ; to differ in opinion 
or character; to deviate from a typical form or 
normal state. 

1896 E. A. Bond Russia at close 16/A C. (Hakl. Soc.) 
Introd 37 Brought up to the practice of medicine, he 
diverged to the profession of astrology. 1856 Dove Logic 
Chr. Faith v. i. ft 2. 264 We may diverge, either into tne 
region of moral* . . or into the region of matter, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. iii. 31, I diverged from the track. . J- 
Martineau Ess. if. 377 This!* the point .. at which Aris- 
totle diverge* from Plato. 

o. Math . Said of an infinite seric* the sum of 
which increases indefinitely as the number of terms 
is increased. Opp. to Converge 1 c. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. II. 436 When the terms grow 
larger and larger, the Series is called a diverging one, be- 
cause that by collecting the term* continually, the succes- 
sive sums diverge, or go always farther and farther from the 
true value or radix of the Series. 

2 . trans. To eau>e (line* or rays) to branch off 
in different direction* ; to make divergent, deflect. 

1748 Phi/. Hans, XI.V. 187 The electrified Jet or Stream 
. .1* diverged into several divergent Rays. 1758 J. Dollond 
in Phil. Trans. L. 740 In general the crown glass seems to 
diverge the light rather the least, c *865 J. Wyldk in Circ. 
St. 1. »6o/i An electric current diveigcx a magnetic needle. 
1879 IL Gkuim in /'roc. R. Dubl. Soc. 184 The makers [of 
stereoscopes] have got so accustomed to diverging their 
eyes, that . . they require little or no divergent power. 

Dive-rgexx&ant, [f. prec. + -WENT.] The ac- 
tion of diverging ; divergence. 

2766 G Canning Anti- Lucretius IV. 257 Then Epicurus 
had not been constrain’d Hi* lame absurd Divergemeut to 
have feign’d. 2825 Kirby Hab. .V Inst. Amin. I. App. 3S9 
It .can fix itself/, also by the divergement of its lobe*. 
*83* — Power, etc. Gini (1852) II. 15 Obliged to retrograde, 
and begin a branch, from the point of its divergement. 

Divergence (divaudgens, dri-). [ad. mod.L. 
divergentia (f. diverge re) or a. F. divergence (17th 
c. in Ilatz.-Darm.) : see Divergent and -knck.J 

1 . The action of diverging ; moving off in different 
directions from the same point (called the point of 
divergence ) , *0 that the intervening distance con- 
tinually increase*. The opposite oi convergence. 

i6«j6 Hobivks Six Less. in. Wks. 1845 VII. 352 That 
angle which is generated by the divergence of two straight 
lines. 1657 Wait is Carr, of Hobbes ix. 81 Doth it remain 
the same angle, the same quantity of divergence? 1713 
Durham Phys. Theol. iv. ii. (Scager) The convergences and 
divergences of the ray*. 2870 K. M. Fkrgunon Electr. 
34 This divergence from the true north. 

b. ellipt. fur amount or degree of divergence . 

2880 Gray Struct. Bat. iv. ft t 121 This angular diver- 
gence (i e. the angular distance of any two successive leaves). 
288a Vinks Sou As Bot . 608 The stamens stand in one or two 
turns with the divergence "/at l Vst* 

2 . transf. and fig . The departure from each other 
of two path*, course*, mode* of action, or pro- 
cesses ; continuous departure or deviation from ^ 
standard or norm. 

2839 Alison Hist. Enrobe (1849-50) VII. xliv, ft 84. 370 
Augereau's divergence hod l>ccn occasioned by something 
more than the snow-storm. Gladstone Homer IL 

140 The natural divergence of the two tradition*. *871 L. 
Stephen Ptaygr. hur. iv. lit. 233 There was the widest 
divergence of opinion as to our probable fate. 2888 Brvcr 
Amer. Commtv. II. 11. xl. 88 note. An illustration of the 
divergences between countries both highly democratic. 

3 . Math. a. Of a series: the action of diverging 
(Diverge v, i c), or fact of being divergent, b. 
In fluid motion, the decrement of density at any 
point. In quaternions, the negative of the scalar 
part of the result of operating with the Hamiltonian 
operator upon a vector function (which serves to 
measure inch decrement). 

««S» Toohvntrr Algebra xl. heading, Convergenct and 
Divergence of Series. 

Divrrgency. [f. as prec. : see -ency.] 

1 . The quality or state of being divergent ; the 
amount or degree of divergence. 

1709 Berkeley Th. Vision ft 6 The apparent distance 
still increasing, os the divergency of the ray* decreases. 
e 179® I m Ison die A. Art I. 86, I .. present it to the balls in 
their diverging state . if it increase their divergency . . it 
shew* their electricity to be. .negative. 283s Brewster 
Optics i. § 16. 7 The ray* will have tne same divergency after 
reflexion «* they had before it. 

b. transf. and fig. 

i860 W ESTt OTT Introd. Study Gasp. vii. (ed. 5) 350 General 
agreement will be diver*!(ied by character! »tic divergencies. 
1879 Proctor Picas. Ways Sc. xiit. 327 That divergency 
which, .characterixes the relationship between man and the 
anthropoid ape. 

2 . Math . ; Divergent character or quality (of 
a series). 

1837 Penny Cyci. VII. 48^/x Of series of positive terms 


which diminish without limit, a test of convergency or diver- 
gency may frequently be given as follows. 1887 Hall ft 
Knight Higher Algebra ft 379. 230 Rules by which we 
can test the convergency or divergency of a given series 
without effecting its summation. 

3. -Divergence i. 

1 717-5 1 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Virtual Focus , Also called 
point of dispersion, or divergency. 1833 Chalmers Const. 
Man (1835) I. iii. 256 The point of departure or divergency. 

Divergent (dirtMdg&it, dai->, a. [ad. mod.L, 
diver gent -cm, pr. pple. of dtvergfre to Diverge : 
cf. F. divergent ( 17 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Proceeding in different directions from each 
other or from a common point ; departing more 
widely from each other ; diverging. 

1696 Phillips, Divergent, a Term in Opticks, said of the 
Beams, which having suffered the Refraction, separate one 
from the other. 1796 Morse Amor. Geog. I. 590 Lines 
. so combined ax to meet at certain given points, with the 
divergrnt avenue*. 18*9 Sour hr v Sir T. More Ded. x, 
Central plains, Whence river* flow divergent. 1869 Tyn- 
dall Notes Led. Light ft 92 If these divergent rays be 
produced backwards, they will intersect behind the mirror. 
1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xix. 345 The Siamese have 
small noses, with divergent nostrils. 

2. transf. and Jig. Following different routes, 
lines of action, or of thought ; deviating from each 
other or from a standard or normal course or type. 

1801 W. Dui*ri( Neolog. Fr. Diet. 93 Questions divergent 
(or which diverge) from themselves. 283a Soctmkv in Q. 
Rev. XLV1II. 340 Thence arise divergent opinions. 1875 
Gladstone Glean. (1879) VI. iii. 144 Were the question 
between historical Christianity and systems opposed to or 
divergent from it. 

3 . t)f, pertaining to, characterized or produced 
by, divergence. 

( Divergent squint : strabismus in which the axes of the 
eyes diverge.) 

2832 Bmkwstkr Optics iv. 34 The divergent point of 
diverging rays. 1870 T. Holmes Surg. (ca. 3) III. 248 
Strabismus may be either convergent or divergent. 1879 
[see Diverge v. 2]. 

4. Math . Applied to an infinite series of terms, 
the sum of which becomes indefinitely greater as 
more^nd more terms arc taken. (Opp. to Con- 
vergent a. 2.) 

Sometimes used to include oscillatory series, or such as 
oscillate from one value to another, as the series of 1 — 1 + 
x - 1 + 1.., the sum of which oscillates between o and 1. 

*®37 Penny Cyii. VII. 486/1 Series of increasing termt are 
certainly divcigcnt. 2858 Todhunter Algebra xl. ft 557 
An infinite series in which all the terms are of the same sign 
is divergent if each term is greater than some assigned finite 
quantity however small. 

Divergentiflo rou®, a. Bot . [f. L. diver- 
gent cm + fortes, f.florem flower ; cf. F. divergent f- 
Jlore . ] Having diverging flowers. 

2883' in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Divergently, adv. [f. Divergent + -ly 2 .] 
In a divergent manner; divergingly. 

x8ia-x6 I. Smith Panorama St. \ Art I. 485 Pencil* of 
r.»vs, which, after their crossing, proceed divergently. 2840 
Blatkiv. Mag. XLVII. 778 Variations, .[which] like those 
of the compass, point, not divergently, but with wavering 
trepidations in the same direction. 

Divtrgi-, combining form abbreviated from 
divergent T- (see above) ; e.g. Diver glue rvioua a. 
Bot,, having diverging nerves; Dlvarglvrnat* a. 
Bot., having diverging veins. 

1883 in Syd. Soe, Lex. 

Div4*rging 9 ppl a. [f. Diverge v. + -ing 2 ,] 

1. Proceeding in different directions from a com- 
mon point, so as to become more and more widely 
separate ; turning off from the straight course. 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Divergent or Diverging Rays 
..are those Rays which ..continually depart one from 
another. 1796 Kir wan Llem. Min , (ed. 3) I. 35 These are 
straight or curved, parallel or diverging, or stellated. i8ea 
Windham Diary in Rye Cromer i 1889) 75 A diverging ball 
struck their Capt. Tremlctt . . on the foot. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 387 Thus, after wandering in many diver- 
ging path*, we return to common sense. 

Eg. s86e Emerson Const. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) IL 31a 
Uterine brothers with this diverging destination. 186s 
Stanley Jesv. Ch. (1877) L xviiL 350 1 wo diverging epochs. 

2. Math.; —Divergent 4 . 

1795 Hutton Math. Did. II. 439/1 Diverging Series, is 
one whose terms continually increase, or that lias the suc- 
cessive sums of its terms diverging, or going ofT always the 
farther, from the sum or value of the Series. 1807 — Course 
Math. II. 300 The series produced may be a converging 
one, rather than diverging. 

Hence Divarglngly adv., in a diverging manner; 
with divergence ; divergently. 

*796 Kir wan Elem. Min. ltd. ai I. 159 Fracture, parallel, 
or divergingly. s8it Pink Atom Petra/. 1. 308 Of a diver- 
gingly striated texture. 4 1818 them, in Ann, Reg. 529/1 
Kay* which issue divergingly. 

Diver* (darvaiz), a. [ME. divers , diverse , a. 
OF. diviers, divers, fem. •erse (nth c. in Littrd) 
different, odd, wicked, cruel, «It., Sp., Pg. diverso 
:-L. d/vers-us contrary, different, unlike, separate, 
orig. * turned different ways pa. pple. of dtvertZrt 
to Divert. The spelling was in ME. indifferently 
divers and diverse. The *tres* wa* orig. as in OF. 
on the laat syllable, but in conformity with English 
habits, was at a very early date shifted to the first, 
though, at with other words from French, both 
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pronunciations long co-existed, esp. in verae. After 
di vers became the established prose form, esp. in 
sense 3, in which the word is alwa>s plural, the 
final s came, as in plnral nouns, to be pronounced 
as s, and the word to be identical in pronunciation 
with the plural of diver. 1 
t !• Different or not alike in character or quality ; 
not of the same kind. Obs . in this form since 
c 1700, and now expressed by Divkhsk a. 1. Obs. 

c 1*50 Kent. Strut. in O. E. Mi sc. 35 So a* we habeh 
i-seid of diuers wordles . . so we mowe *igge of ko elde of 
cueriche men. at|oo Cursor M. 11054 ] ^ ot 

mensking h*m bi-tuin. Was xum quat diuers, ats i wrne. 
c 1384 Chaucer//, hame ill. 484 Hid him bring his il&iioun 
That is ful dyvers of his soun. c 1400 Lan/rants Cirurg. 
3a Also Fese woundis hati dyuers [MS. B. dyverxej cause. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1 58 Dyvers men dyvers in 
lvvynge these be. 1568 Buns (Bishops’) Prot>. xx. 23 
Diuers weightes are an abomination vnto the Lord. 16*5 
{title) Free School® of Warre, or a Treatiso whether it be 
lawful to bearc Arms for the Service of a Prince that is of 
divers Religion. e 189s Ray Creation 1. (1704) 67 The divers 
Figures of the minute Part it le*. 

t b. Const, from : Different (in kind, etc.} from, 
c 1374 Ciiaucer Booth. 111. pr, x. 71 (Camb. MS.) But that 
it is diuers from hym by wenynge resoun. c 1400 I.au/rands 
Cirurg . x 19 Brekynee of boonys in \re heed is dyuers in 
perels fro brekinqe of o^ere boonys. 13 68 Bible (Bishops') 
Esther 1 ii. 8 Their lawes are diuers from al people. 16x1 
Bible Esther i. 7 The vesxelsbeing diuers one from another. 
1678 Owen Mind 0/ God viiL 247 Openly divers from that 
exhibited therein. 

1 2 . Differing from or opposed to what is right, 
good, or profitable; pcrvcise, evil, cruel; adverse, 
unfavourable. [Cf. OF. divers,] Obs. 

1340 Aycnb. 68 Wyhstondyngc is a zenne J>et comJ> of J>e 
hertc |>et is rebel and hard anarcbours and dyuers, a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour (1868) 88 An euelle queue ami diuers and 
to cructle .. Gesabelle. 1x13 Ld. Bkknkks Froiss. 1. iv. 3 
Ryght wyld and diuers of condicions. 1581 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xliv, 156 Diuers in mancrx, vnhappy, fals, forlorne. 
11613 Shaks. Hen. VI l l, v. iii 18 New opinions Diuers, 
and dangerous, which are Heresies.] 

3 . Various, sundry, several ; more than one, some 
number of. Referring originally and in form to 
the variety of objects ; but, as variety implies num- 
ber, becoming an indefinite numeral word expressing 
multiplicity, without committing the speaker to 
i many * or * few \ Now somewhat archaic , but 
well known in legal and scriptural phraseology. 

a. with the notion of variety the more promi- 
nent : Different, various, b. with that of indefinite 
number more prominent : Several, sundry. (In 
many cases both notions are equally present, and 
the word might be rendered ‘several different*. 
Cf. the sense-history of several , sundry, various , 
all of which have come to be vague numerals.) 

Sn 1*97 fsec Diverse a. <5 a]. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. 3144 
Allc pc n; c hat es E* bot a maner of fyre. And 

noght divers fires, lea and mare. 1381 Wyclie Mark i. 34 
He helide many that weren trauelide with dyuers [irooctAaic] 
Boris, c 1440 Ipomydon 86 Of duki*, erlix and barons, Many 
there come froine dyvers townex. 1557 N. T. (Gen tv.) Heo. 
L 1 At sondrie tymex and in diuers mauers. 1389 Cogan 
Haven Health cxcviii. (1636) 186 Divers meates require 
divers sawce*, and divers men have divers appetites. 1669 
Bunyan Holy Citie 204 The word Sun is in Scripture taken 
divers ways. 1771-84 Cook Voy. (179 o) V. 1552 Fish of 
divers sorts. 1845-6 1 rench Huts. Led. i. vi. 98 We have 
the divers statements of St. Paul and St. James -divers but 
not diverse. 1873 Jem ktt Plato (ed. a) I. 408 This heavenly 
earth is of divers colours. 

b. 1393 Gower Con/. HI. 333 Thus lose Divers ensamples 
how they stonde. 13x3 More in Grafton Chrou. (1568) II. 
807 The Citizens, .made divers dayes olayes and Pagiaunts. 
158s T. Washington tr. Nicholay't Voy. 1. vii. 5 Too whom 
. came running clivers other Turkes to recover him. (614 
Raleigh Hist. WorLi I. (1634) 113 If Nimrod tookc divers 
yecres to find Shinaar 1751 Smoi lett Per. Ptc. lxvi, The 
old gentleman . . made divers ineffectual efforts to get up. 
x8s8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) III. 172 The two Chief Justices, 
the Chief Baron, and divers other Justices there present. 
i§»7 Jarman PmvelTs Devises II, 105 Seised in fee of 
divers freehold lands. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Witches * 
Frolic 449 Conspiring with folks to deponent* unknown, 
With divers, that is to say, two thousand, people, i860 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1) I. 36 There are directions to be given 
to divers workmen before I start. 

C. absol and with of : Several, many. arch, 
c 1490 [see Diverse a 5 c j. 15*6-34 Tindalk Mark viii. 3 
Diuers of them came from farre. ^ *533 Frith Anew. More 
(1829) 174 Such fantastical apparitions do appear to divers. 
a 1618 Raleigh Mahomet (16-57) 86 Hope 01 gainc provoked 
divers to make search for him. s6*8 Hobbfs T hue yd 1. 
xiii, He subdued divers of the islands. 1684 Siandtrbeg 
Rediv. iii. 38 The General.. slew divers, and forced the rest 
to Ay. 

+ 4 . as adv. » Diversely. Cf. Diverse a. 6, 

*«97 Daniel Civ. Wars 11. lx iii, Divers-speaking zeele. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 234 The neathcr flood, Which . . now 
divided. .Runs divers. 1715-ao Pofe Iliad xvi. 347 His 
troops. . Fly divers. 

OlT8r88 (di-, daivs ii, dai'vaw), a. [In origin 
identical with Divers ; but in later use prob. more 
immediately associated with L. dtversus (cf. ad- 
verse, inverse , obverse, perverse, reverse). Hence, 
no longer (since **1700) used in the merely vague 
numerical sense of divers, but always distinctly 
associated with diversity. ] Z 

1 . Different in character or quality ; not of the 


same kind ; not alike in nature or qualities. (For- 
merly also written divers : sec Divers 1.) 

i*97 IL Glouc. (Rolls) 657 Suj>Jtt born diuerse tongc me 
clupep it scuernc. 13S7T revisa Htgden (Rolls) 1. 25 Tukc 
liedc of eyjte dyuerse inanere of accountynge of }«rc&. 
c 1430 Lydg. Hors, Shsfe $ G. (Roxb.) 4 The thirde wa* 
white. .'1 he fourth diuerce of colours, 159a Wmt 1st Ft, 
Symbol. ft 50 H, Wordes of diuerse or doubtfull significa- 
tions, i 647 -« Cotterkll Darnin' s Hist. Fr. ( 1678) 30 From 
the diverse sense, that men had of thin proceeding. iSrr 
Coleridge Lett. Con vets , etc. II. 83 The subjects of the 
Lecture* are indeed very different, but not, in the strict 
sense of the term diverse : they are >ariou* rather than mis- 
cellaneous. 184171 T. R. Jones A mm. Kmgd. led. 4) 798 
With habits so diverse, we may ucll expet t corresponding 
diversity in their forms. 1865 R. W. Dai e Jew. Tent}, ix. 
(*877) 95 These diverse but not antagonistic spiritual forces, 
b. Const, ft om (+ to). 

c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) xii. 54 J>airc clething also ex 
diuerxe fra oj>er men. a x 566 Abuiam Schott m. (Arb.) 157 
A certaine outlandish kitxde^ of talkc, stiange to them of 
Athens, and diuerse from their writing. 1570 Act xt Fin. 
c. 29 Any Name contrary or dy verse to the name of the now 
Chauncdlor. 1611 Biiilr Esther iii 8 I heir laue* are 
diucise fiom all people. 1754 Edwards F'reed. Will 1. iv. 25 
Against, or diverse from present Acts of the Will. X836 

J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem . i. (1852J ix A procedure .. veiy 
diverse from that which he has univerxally prescribed. 

2 . Differing from itself under different circum- 
stances at different times, or in different parts; 
multiform, varied, diversified. 

a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Il'ks (1861) *<3 And beareth with bis 
xway the diverse M oon about. 1656 k iin.i LY Pratt. Physii k 
11 An exchar . . of a diverxe colour like a rainljow. 1875 
JowKtr Plato (ed. 2) IV. r9 Enlarging on the diverse and 
multiform nature of pleasure. 

+ 3 . Different from, or opposed to what is right, 
good, or profitable ; perverse, adverse. Obs. 

1393 Gowi r ( on/. III. 49 He found the sec diverse With 
many a windy xtorm reverse. Ibid. Ill 295 Fortune .. as 
I shall rehcrce. .wax to this lord diverse, a 1450 Knf. de la 
7 onr {iBf>S) 104 But kinge herode wax diuerse, cone t tons, 
and right malicious. *483 Caxton G. de la Tour F vj b, 
An euyile cruell and dyuerse quene. 

1 4 . Turning or imj>elling in different directions ; 
diverting, dist meting. (Jn Spenser.) Obs. rate. 

1500 SrrNRRR F. !• i *0 In diverse doubt they l>een 
/but. 11. it 3 And into diverxe doubt his wavering wonder 
clove. 

1 5 . » Divers 3, with its varieties a and b. 
Obs. (rare in this spelling after 1700). 

a. 1197 R. Glouc. (1724) 178 pc kyng hem sende her & her 
. To dyuerse men, to vynae hem mete, c 1340 Cursor M. 
1034 ilrin.) Foure stremes pa*»ynge into dyuerxc retnes. 
1450-1530 Mvrr our Ladye 209 How aungeU and m^n 
dexyred her byrtbe for diuerse cause*. 0159a H. Smith 
Serm. (1637) 777 They thought tliat thcie were diverse Godfi, 
a* there were diverxe Nations, diverxe trades, diverse lan- 
guages, diverxe and sundry kinds of all things. 1688 

K. JIolmr Armoury 11. 68/1 The double Daisies arc of 
diverse Sorts. 

b. 1386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 225T The forxaid Nichol .. 
ayein the pees, made dy verse cnarmynges hi day and eke hi 
tiyght. 1448 Surtees Ait sc. (1890) 10 WeTe knAwcn todiverses 
gude men of yix cite. 1548 Hai l Chrou., Hen. VI (an. 29) 
162 The toune of ArqueSj in the whiLhe be diverxe hole 
bathes, ax 568 Ascham 'Scholem. Prcf. (Arb) 18 Diuerse 
Scholerx of Eaton be rutine awnir from the Schole. i6ot 
Chester Lores Martyr tirlc»n , Collected out of diuerxe 
Authenticall Rrcordx. ^ i?i8 kl organ A (fieri I. lTef. 6 
Towards the close of thib History and in diverse other parts 
of it. 

to. absol. « Divers 3c. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3638 He, bad made diuerse 
hale and fere. 1559 Cunningham Cosmogr, Ltasse 172 
Many pcrticuler Regions, as F.ngl.uide J lenmarke, Greece, 
and diverxe { unto the numlier. of 34. 1568 Grafton C hr oh. 
II. 1309 With the loxse of diverxe of bis company. *605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vi. fl x. 22 [It) bath been excellently 
handled by diverse. 1706 H. Mauik Hist. Piets in Mtsc. 
Siot. I. 37 Diverse of our historians attribute this victory to 
the valour of the King. 

t 0 . as adv. « Diversely. Obs. 

*708 J. Pmi tin Cyder 1, The gourd And thirsty cucutribcr 
. . with tendrils creep Diverxe. 17*9 Pork Dum. (ed. 2) tt. 
114 Hi* paper* light, fly diverse, tost in air. 

7 . Como, adverbial or parasynthetic, as diverse- 
coloured, •natured, -shaped, etc. 

1551 Bible Judg. v. 30 (R) Dyuerse coloured browdered 
work. *606 Shaks. Ant. \ Cl. 11. ii. 208 Smiling Cupids 
With diuers coulour’d Fannes. 1697 J. Sergeant Solut 
Philos. 11 Diverxe natured parts. 1875 W. M<. Ilwraitk 
Guide Wigtownshire 100 Diverse shaped parterre*. 

tDiv6Tf6, v. Obs. Also 4-6 dy verse (6 pa. 
t. diverst), [a. OK. divtrsc-r to change, vary, 
diversify:— med.L. dtversd-re to turn, drive about, 
freq. of divert Ire to Divert, or f. di-, Dis- 1 + 
versdre to turn about.] 

1 . trans . To render diverse or different ; to vary, 
change, diversify. (Also rcfi.mintr.) 

1 340 A ye mb 124 pise uour uirtues. .mochel ham diuerse^ 
ine hire workes. c 1*74 Chaucer Troy lus hi. 1703 (1753) pe 
world with feyth which hat is stable Dyverseth so hi* 
stounde* concordyngc. i|8s Wvclir Acts xv. 9. c 1400 
Laufranc's Cirurg. 33* For hi* cause Jk>u mu»te diuerxe 
hi medicyns, 1530 Palsgr. 523/1, I dyverse, I make differ, 
ence, je diveniJTe. a *634 Randolph Amynfas iv, 9 The 
sentence now is past. . It cannot be divers'd. 

2 . intr. To De or grow diverse, different, or varied ; 
to vary, change, become diversified ; to differ {from). 

c 1340 Cursor Af. 2262 (Trin.) Her tonges dyuersed fro hat 
day. 138s Wycuf i Cor. xv. 41 A sterre diuersith from a 
sterre in clerenesse. c *400 Latf rands Cirurg. 233. c 1460 


Fortrscte Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. i. (188O 10*) Ther l»ith ij 
kyndesoffkytigdomes. .thai diuersen in that the fust kxnge 
mey l«tc) . . Ine secounde kynge may not iuIc hi* prplc by 
other lawes than such a* thai mssenten unis. 

3. intr. To turn aside, diverge, be di verted, rare. 
igfe Spenser F. Q. in. iii. 6t The Redcrosse Kuight 
diverxt : but forth rode Rritomart. 

Hence Dive rsed ppl. a., dbwified, different. 

1393 Gower Con/ Prof I. 3 Men »e the world It? xondry 
w^*»e ho divrrxed 1 14*0 Pal l ad \ on l/usb. 1. 784 D> versed 
witte* dyveixely dcvyxe, 

Direr*ely (di-, ddivn isli, dM-vajsli\ adv. [f. 
Divkunk a. + -i.y 2 .] In a diverse inanm r, 111 
a different way; differently, otherwise; in diverse 
ways or directions, variously ; with divenity. See 
nlso Divernly. 

a 1300 fsec Diversly 1). c 1325 Poem Times Kdiv, II 
2S5 m Pol . Songs (Camden) 335 Nu lien theih *0 deuyned 
and xu diverscliihc i-di)t. c 1380 Wyci if S*l. h’ks. III. 43* 
|>ei lyveden divnxcliche fn> |>i*c newe xn lx. e 1386 Chaui Mt 
Sijr. s T. 194 Diuerse fi lk diuerxely [r r dyucrsly] they 
denied. *485 , Caxton Chat, Gt. 1 The helthe ol eucry 
perm>n proceedeth dyuerccly. i$a6 Fkiiii Dtsbui, Puiga- 
ioty 167 Infcrnus, which ix diversely taken in Scripture 
lK»th fur death, for a grave, ami for hell. 1690 Lk kk /turn. 
Vnd. it i. (1605) 42 Being xurtounded with BiKl.ex, that 
pnpetually nnd diversely affect ux *731 Pork / sx. Man 
II ()7 On Ltfc’x vaxt ocean diversely He x.ul. 186a Mkri- 
naleAVw. b m/. (1871 ) V. x). jj 1 he seven lulls of Hume 
have been diversely enumerated. 

Dive’rieneil. Now tare. Also diveranesa. 

[f. as nice. A -NKhs.] 

1 . The quality or state of being diverse; differ- 
ence, diversity, variety. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 25160 (Fairf ) Wih hi* worde ours me 
vnderstandc al diuersenex of our cianue, a 1541 W>aii 
Change in minde in To/ tt It's Mm. (Arb) 37 You, tins 
diurrxnexxe that btamen most, Cl nnee you no moie. *66a 
F. Hail Hindu Philos Sjs/. iia Ibe divcrscmxs of the 
condition of souls ix owing to the cliversiMiessof tlieir woiks. 

f 2 . Advcrfcnc»5, irowardnchs. Obi. rate. 

1580 Bakkt Alv. F 1154 Waiwardnexse, frowardnesse, 
diuersncxHc to please, morositas 
Div«rsi-, combining clement, f. L divers- tt r 
Divkrsk, as in divers/ ( olor, d/versicolonts : ti*td 
in some English words, chiefly technical, as Dlvtr- 
■i oolor, Dly4‘r«icolour4d adjs., of vnrictl colours. 
Dlv*rsiflo rate, Div*ralllo rous adjs , bearing 
flowers of different kinds. DlvtrslfollaU, DI. 
verRifoliouR culjs , having leaves of different kinds. 
Divtrslp# dat* a., having varied feet Dlvtrai- 
■po rous a., having spores of different kinds. 

1758 C. I .ijcas Fss. Waters I. ,37 It thiowx up a diverxi- 
colored pellicle, in which orange appeared to predominate 
1866 l teas. Hot , Diveru/fotaut. 1883 Syd Aw. I ex , 
Diversuolor . . Diver s/lof ate . . Dwtt st/oliate . . Dim si* 
pedate Diver sis forout. 

DiveTaifiable, a. rare. (f. Divkhhify + 
>ABi/E : in F.J Cnpal.lc of bcinR divcisifitd. 

1674 Boyi e Grounds < or/mst. Pht/os. 11 Sinte n xinule 
particle of matter .. l»c divernifiablr so many ways, a 1691 
— Whs. IV. ;<8t (R.)Thc nlmoxt infinitely diverxifiable con- 
textures of all the small parts. 

Hcncc DivtrslIUbi lit jr. 

1871 Earle Philol, Fug. longue ft 250 They have a 
relative diverxifiabiluy of states and potters find fum lions. 

t Divd*r*iflcatd, v. Obs. rate. [f. ppl. Mem 
of med.L. di vcrsifudte (Du Cange, to rentier unlike, 
to Divrrhifv.] « Divkkhiky. 

1604 T. Wright Passions \. ii 171. i6e* II. Svdi'Niiam 
Serm. Sot. (he. (1637) 22 Variety of xoumis divcrxdnaie 
passions, xtimng uj» in the heart many sorts of joy or sud- 
nev*e according to the nature of tune* 

Diversification (div 5 Jsifik^-fon, [m 

of action f. med.L. diversifiedre to Divkrhiky : cf. 
F. diversification (14th c. in I.ittrtf).] The notion 
of diversifying; the process of becoming diversi- 
fied ; the fact of being diversified ; the production 
of diversity or variety of fomi or qualities. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1027 They l*e passion*, 
acodenu, and diversification* of elements 1681 H. More 
Dan i. 14 Which diversification need not be cx- 
presxed. 1776 Johnson Let. to Boswell 16 Nov. in Bo*well 
Life, Such an effort annually would give the wurld a little 
di versification. 1831 Brewsti-r A 'at. Jj/agtc xi (1834)288 
He at first wa* perplexed about the diversification of the 
pattern. 1859 Dakwim Orig. Spec. iv. 1^872) 90 In the 
Australian mammal*, we see the imxessof diversification 
in an early and incomplete stage of development. 

b. A diversified condition, form, or structure. 
*637 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv, ii. 305 Animals that yrt 
possibly are not of the same Species, but have accidental 
diversifications, 1796 Kirwan hlem. Min 'ed. 2) I. 48 'I he 
minuter diversifications arc called varieties. 

Diversified, ppL a. [f. Divfkmfv + -snL] 
Kcndcrcd diverse; varied in form, features, or 
character; vanegated. 

1611 CoTGK., Bigarrf, diuersified, varied, mingled, of 
many colours. 1669 Woodmfad St. Tema it. viL 59 Let 
the Mmging be not in diverxifyed notes, but in one and the 
»ame tone. *799 J. Robertson Agrte. Perth 360 Views of 
that charming fake and of the diversified scenery around its 
wooded banks. >878 Huxlry Phystogr. 2x9 Deep-seated 
points of agreement among the diversified forms of life. 

DiTe'raiiUr. rare. [f. DivxMirr + -kbU] 
One who or that which divcrtific*. 

1894 H. Drummond Ascent 0/ Man 253 The first moral 
and intellectual di verst fieri of men are to be sought for in 
geography and geology. 
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Diversiflorous, -folious : see Diversi- 

Diversiform (du, dotv5\ibifpjm),a. [f. Di- 
verse + -form. So mod.F. diversiforme .] Of 
diverge or various form* ; differing in form. 

1660 Stani KY tint Phi fas IX. (1701) 370/a It ift all one 
if it I* ca1!c<! hi fui m or .equaliform or diversiform. 1844 
J.G Wilkinson tr Swedenborgs Antm. K%ngd, II H. 31 'lo 
dimimxh ami enlarge the*e diversiform apertures of (he 
glottis 18 Ba / rater's Mag XXV. 769 The diversiform 
aspe« ts of strange superstition**. 

Diversify (divdMsifai, dpi-), «\ [a. OF. dim - 
ufic r (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. diversi - 
/hare to render unlike (Du Cange), f. diver sus Dl- 
vkrhk + Judie vbl. formative, sec -fy.] 

1 brans. To render diverge, different, or varied, 
in form, features, or qualities ; to give variety or 
<h\ ersity to ; to vai legate, vary, modify. 

1490 Laxton bneydos vi. 34 Bochace hath transposed or 
atte leste dvuersifyrd the fulle and caas of dydo otherwyse 
tlnmvvrgjlc 1541 K Copland Guidon's Quest* Chirurg , 
Jhc Umts of the body be tfcuersyiyed hi dyuers 
inaners 1665 Hookk Murogr. 17 1 lus adventitious or 
a.udcntal pressure, must diversify the Figure of the in* 
eluded heterogeneous fluid. 1704 Popr Windsor For. 14* 
Swift trouts, di verstfy’d with crimson stains. 1895 M acaui ay 
J/tst. tng III 505 'lhe course of parliamentary business 
was diversified by another curious and interesting episode. 

f b. Tp make different, to differentiate from. 

1994 Caricw Huarie’s b xam Wits (1616) 98 Whether it 
coufd hnue been© able to diuersifle them from those who 
1 .ime with them x66x Feltiiam Retohes (cd. 8)11. lxxxi, 
We diversifie our selves from hun [God), we fight against 
his love 171a Addihon Kfed No. 409 F 3 Ways of express- 
ing himself which diversify him from all other Authors 

f 2 . a. intr or absnl. To produce diversity or 
variety, b. intr. (lor left/) Obs. 

1481 CaxioN M\rr lit. xxiv 189 How nature weikcth, 
and how she d> uersefyeth in cueryi h of her wirkcs 
a 1680 Gt an\ 11 1 tr bontenetfa's l'lura(it) It 0* Ids 
How Nature diversifies in these sev< ral Worlds 1815 
Mad. D Arm ay Diary (1846) V II 322 Prospects eternally 
diversifying \aricd our delighted attention 

ID nu; Divo rallying vbl *b. and ///. a. 

1611 Coiok , Btgar r/nttn/,. 1 variation, or tliuersifying, as 
in colours 1753 t HAMiiKKS iyil Su/p , Pitnrst/ying, 111 
rhetonc, is of infinite service to the orator , it may fitly be 
tailed the subject ol ull his tropes and figures. 1837 
Pru 11 a H i> Phys. Hist Man (ed 1) II. *26 Phc diversifying 
piocess rnav have given rise to diffcicnce*. 

BiversiToquent, a. tan-*, [f. Diversi- 

+ 1 . loquent-em speaking ] (See quota) 

1896 Biot nt Gfassogr., Dnnrstloquenf, that varicth or 
speaks discrsl). 1848 Crah., Diverstloquent , Kpeaking 
iu different wa>». Hence in mod Diets. 

Diversion (divoujan, dot-), [ad. med.L. dP 
verst# (\ ox Mcdicoruin: Du Cange), n. of action 
f. L. diverts e to Divert. Cf F. diversion, in 
medical use in 13-14111 e. (Littr<F, in military and 
other lines in 1 6th c, perh. the immediate source 
of the English, but not in Cotgr. 1611.] 

1 . lit. The turning aside ( of anything) from its 
due or ordinary course or direction ; a turning aside 
of one's course ; deviation, deflection. 

1 6*6 Bacon Sy/ta V 414 In Retention of the Sap for a time, 
and Diversion of it to the Sprouts x66o Hkkpkincill 
Taman a 6s I his Diversion is somewhat out of our 

way to Jamaica 1871 1 yndall bragut. be. (1879) H* L a 
A diversion of the Rhone would ha\ e been of incalculable 
benefit.' 1871 L Stppmkn Playgr. / up x (1894)245, I made 
n diversion toward* the \ alley 187a YT ats Growth Comm 
180 tearing the diversion of trade 1883 Nature 8 Mar. 437 
I)uo to its diversion into some other than the usual channel. 

t b. Med. A turning away ot the course of the 
humours by means of medicinal applications. Oh. 

1656 Ridgley Prod Pkysick 17 To use diversion, evacua* 
t ion, and strengthening. Chamdpks Cyct , Diver- 

sion in Medicine, the turning of the course or flux of 
humours from one pait to another, by proper applications. 

2 . transj andyfy. The turning aside (of any per- 
son or thing) from a settled or particular course of 
action, an object, or the like 

1600 F. Bloi nt tr Conestaggto ?o Turning all his resolu- 
tions upon Affrick But this diversion whereunto they per* 
xwaded the King, was cause of great mines. 16*6 Donnr 
berm /’jr Ixiv 10 A diversion, a deviation, a deflection 
from this iretitude, this uprightness 1797 Burke Regie. 
Peace lit. \V ks. VIII 343 If the war has been diverted from 
the great object this diversion was made to encrease the 
naval resoun.es and power of Great Britain 

+ b A turning aside from the business in hand, 
or from one's regular occupation ; n\ocation. Oh. 

1637 Baud Whs. (1857* VI 37 Considering my many diver- 
sions and the little tune I coufd snatch fiom other employ- 
ment 1 66a I.toHTFoor Broughtons IVhs. Pref a 1675 

Marvell Corr. Wks II. 456 The I-ords have agreed for 
another conference . these and other diversions withhold 
them from proceeding in their Committee of theur Test, 
c A turning aside or diverting of the attention. 
*667 Decay Car. Piety ii. F 7 An artifice of diversion, 
a spiout of tnat first fig tree which was to hide the naked- 
ness of lapsed Adam. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 1. Wk*. 
VIII 1*5 I'he diversion was the suggestion of a treaty 
proposed by the enemy. 1814 Scoit Wav. iv, Charging 
thtm to make good with their lives an hour's diversion, that 
the king might have that xpace for escape. 

3 . Mil. A manoeuvre to drawoff the enemy’s atten- 
tion from the operation on which they are engaged, 
by a movement or attack m an unexpected quarter. 

1647 Ci arvndon Hist. Reb 11. | 88 The forces .. which 
were raised to make a diversion in Scotland. X659B, Harris 


Parfomf t Iren Age 49 The Prince .. bethought himself. . 
of sending his brother to Venlo, so to make a powerful! 
diversion. i8et Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 1 . 999 My 
determination is to make the most powerful diversion which 
may be practicable on the coasts of the Red Sea. 

4 . spec. The turning away of the thoughts, atten- 
tion, etc-, from fatiguing or sad occupations, with 
implication of pleasurable excitement ; distractiou, 
recreation, amusement, entertainment 

I. Cog an tr. Pinto's Prav. xliy 17 4 My long indis- 
position . . hath great need of some diversion. 167s Lady 
Mary Bkktik in 12th Rep Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v 22, 
I . am glad you had so good diversion in drawing valentine 
1706 hsitoiRT bair l xantp 11 u, Will you allow her no 
Diversion ? 1710 Stkrle ratter No. 89 F 4 Diversion, which 
is a kind of forgetting our selves, is but a mean Way of 
Entertainment. *®*4 J ank Austen Mantf Park xvn, All 
were finding employment in consultations or diversion in 
the playful conceits they suggested. 

b. with a and pi. An amusement, entertainment, 
sport, pastime. 

1648 Evki yn Diary 5 Feb , Saw a Tragie-comedy acted in 
the Cockpit, after there had been none of these diversions 
for many years during the warr. 17*9 Dk Foe Voy. round 
World (1840; 354 If wild and uncouth places be a diversion 
to >ou, I promise your curiosity shall be fully gratified. 
i *43 Lmton bast Bar 1 1, Open spaces for the popular 
games and diversions, 1879 / Cikiis b/tst bug 154 
Among the in-door diversions were draughts, chess, etc. 

C. Comb, as diversion monger. 

1744 F.iiza Heywooo Female Sheet, (1748) I. aia Our di- 
version monger* every day contriving new entertainments 

t 5 . Dncrse condition, diverseness. Oh. rare. 
t4 WvNToifN C hrvrt (ed Dting) III. 166 (Wemyss MS ) 
For diversion [v r syndrynes) of tnar changeing. 

DiweT* ion&ry, <?. tate* 1 . [f prcc. + -ary ’.] 
IVitatning or tending to a diversion ; divertivc. 

1846 I andor Wks. IT. 179 What a farce in the meanwhile 
is the diversionary talk about the abolition of the slave trade ! 

Dive'rsitude* rare . [f. Diverse a] — 

next 

1870 E Muiford Nation xviii. 344 No diversitude in 
thought and action. 

Diversity (div 5 uslti, dai-). Also 4-6 -te(e, 
4“{> dyverste. [a. OF. diverse /# , diversi U (12th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm ) difference, oddness, wickedness, 
perversity L. diversitdt-cm contrariety, disagree- 
ment, difference, f. divo mis Divkrbk.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being diverse, dif- 
ferent, or varied; diffeiencc, unhkeness. 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter cl 4 Jhu xown all samyn in acor- 
dandist dyueisite. c *386 Cmaiukr Man cf Law's T 122 
iher wa* swich diucnutie Bitwcnc hir bothe lawes. 
c 1400 Lanf ram's C irurg. 32 A lie ben dy verse, after 
|>e dyverste of here cause. 1494 Fabyan Lhr,m 11. xlv. 20 
1 he dyuersytie of that one from y other. 1530 Palsor 76 
Dvvcrsite of gendre is expressed oncly in pronownest of the 
tlilrde persone. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. xxii. 6 q 
Diverutie of circumstance may alter the case. 16*8 T. 
Spencer Loguk sao A discrete Axiome is then framed 
according to Art, wnen the partes of it doe dissent by diver- 
sitie, not as opposites. 1607 tr. Burgersdutus his Logic I. 
xxi 81 Diversity is that afleuion by which things are dis- 
tinguished one from the other. And i% either real, rational, 
or modal. 1790 Burke br. Rev.^t r I hrough that diversity 
of meml»er* and interests, general liberty had as many 
securities as there were separate views m the several orders. 
188a I* akkar Early Chr. I. 947 Unity does not exclude 
diversity— nay more, without diversity there can be no true 
and perfect unity. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this condition 
or quality; a point of unhkeness; a difference, 
distinction ; a different kind, a variety. 

c 1340 Hampolk Prose Tr (1866) 35 }it es a dyuersite 
by twyx gastcly and bodily dcdis *481 Caxton Afyrr 1 xiv. 
45 In the persones ben so many dyuersetees, & facions not 
lyke, 1665 Ray blora 1 vii 49 The White lily affordeth 
three diversities, two besides the common kind. 1731 Popb 
bb Burlington 84 A waving Glow the bloomy beds display, 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. x8ix Pinkerton 
Petra / I. 386 1 he colouis being merely regarded as varie- 
ties though some, from their rnnty ana singularity ought 
rather to form diversities. 1859 M ill Liberty ui. (1865) 
39/a People have diversities of taste. 

t c. Divers manners or sorts ; a variety. Oh. 

Xl8 m Wvclif Eaod xxxl s Forgid of gold, and of siluer , 
ana dyuerstc [1388 dyuersite] of trees. — Ps. xliv. 15 1 he 
dorter of the Kinjj in goldene hemmes, aboute WTappid 
with diuersitees [circumsumcta rarietatibus], x6xo Siiakh 
Temp, v 1. 234 Roring, sh recking . . And mo diuersitie of 
sounds, all horrible. 

2 . I aw. (See quot,) 

X848 Wharton Law Lex., Diversity, a plea oya prisoner 
in bar of execution, alleging that he 1* not the same who was 
attainted ; uj»on which a jury is impanelled to try the 
collateral issue thus raised, viz , the identity of the person 
t 3 . Contrariety to what is agreeable, good, or 
right; perversity, evil, mischief. Obs. 

1483 Caxton (,. de la Tour F vij, This auene made unto 
the peple grete dyuersytee* [moult de diverstte%\. c 1483 
Dtgby Myst, <1882* 111 1308 Wcthyr it be good ar ony 
deversyte 1313 Bradshaw St, Werburge 1 9^05 In all hi» 
real me was no dyuersyte, Malyce was subdued. 15*3 I.p. 
Bkrnfrs broiss. 1 . xvii. 18 They carey with them no cards 
. .for y' diver-uties (Fr diverstt/s] of y 4 mountaignes. 

t Diva*rsive f a. Obs. [(. L, diPers -, ppl. stem 
of diverttre to Divert: see -ive.] Tending to 
divert or cause diversion ; divertivc. 

>693 Mem. Cut. / eckely it. 103 Contenting themselves with 
only pillaging, did nothin® diversive. *704 tr. Boccahnfs 
Aav.fr. Pamass. 111 274 That Cankar, which her Enemies 
term a a Diversive issue 


t DiTertiTOlftat, O, Obs. rare. [f. Divibbi- 
f L. volent-em wishing.] Desiring strife or dif- 
ferences. 

s6xe Wrister White Petal 111 L Plays fx 888) 44 This de- 
bauched and diversivolent woman, ibid. 57 Your diversi- 
volent lawyer, mark him 

Diwnly (dai vaizli', adv. [f. Divers a. + 
-ly -. Formerly not distinguishable from diversely .] 
1 . In divers ways, variously ; formerly. Differently, 
Diversely (of which this was a common spelling 
before 1700) ; in some recent writers « In several or 
sundry ways. 

41x300 Cursor M 21807 (Cott.) pis tale .. Mani telles 
diuendi [ban/, diuerseli] For pai find diuers stori. c 1384 
Chaucer li. Fame lit. 810 Somme folke have desired fame 
Diveisly. 1993 Langl. P. PI. C xvi. 79 AUe we ben 
brethren paun we l>e diucrsliche clopede. xgafi 1 indalk 
Heb 1. 1 God in tyme past diversly and many wayes (etc.J. 
1394 SrKNgKR ArnorettiUv, Diseuysing diuerxly my troubled 
wit*. t6i4 Ralkigh Hist World 11. iii. f 6 Divers have 
dtversly set downs the forme of the Hebrew ycare. 1639 
Horn « Rob. Cate Lang. Uni. Ixiv f 660 Stubborn enemies 
. are torn in peeces of norses. divcrsiy driven. X79X-X8S3 
D’Iskaru Cur. Lit., Jetvs 0/ York, They flew diversly in 
great consternation. 4x1834 C01 eridge Loifess. Knqnr. 
Spirit in (1853) 64 One spirit, working divcrsiy, now 
awakening strength, and now glorifying itself in weakness. 
[See Author's Note ) x88« Swinburne Mary Stuart 111 i 
xia Men's minds Are with affection* diveraly distraught. 
+2. [ = OF. diverse ment."] Wickedly, evilly, per- 
versely. Obs. rate . 

1*13 Ld. Bfknkhs Froiss. I. v». 4 This sayd kyng gouerned 
right diuerxly his realme by y* exortacton of Sir Hewe 
Spencer. 

Divorsnesa, obs. var. of Diverseness. 
t Diveriory, sb . Obs. [ad. L. t/T-, properly 
dtversori-um, lodging- place, inn, f. devet tifre to 
turn aMde, turn in, resort, lodge ; cf. OF. divetsoire 
(12th c.\ It. diversono ‘an Innc, an hostery.* 
Sec Dkversary.] A place to which one turns in 
by the way; a temporary lodging-place or shelter. 

c 14x0 Love Boruxvcnt. Mirr. vi (Gibb* MS). A comun 
place hat was heled abounc men for to 6tonde here for h c 
reyne & was icleped a dyurrsoric. 16x3 Chapman Odyss. 
xiv. 536 Since the man In my stall, a* his divcisory, stay'd. 
1681 tr. Wtlhs' Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab , Dwersory, a divert- 
ing place, or a place to turn of one side out of the way, 

DiV0'rS0ry f a. tare - °. [f. L. divers - ppl. 
stem of diver ti/re to Divert 4- -ory.] Serving 
to divert, divertive. 

1W4 m Webstfr. [ Cent . Did . cites North ) 

Divert (divo jt, dai-), v. Also 6 dyvert(e. 
[a. OF. dtvertir ( 1 4—1 5th c in Hatz.-Darm.) — It. 
diver tire, Sp dtvet tir, ad. L. diverts e to tut n in dif- 
ferent directions, turn out of the way, with which 
is also blended I.. devet t#re to turn away or aside.] 

1 . trans . To turn aside (a thing, ns a stream, etc.) 
from its (proper) direction or course ; to deflect 
(the course of something) ; to turn from one des- 
tination or object to another. 

.1548 Hall Chron , Hen. IV (an, 9) 28 b, They heryng of 
his armie, were diuerted to the parte* of Bntayn. 1649 
Milton Eihon xxii. [Since] it was proclaim'd that no man 
should conceal him, nr diverted his course. 1699 Wali is in 
Pepys* Diary VI 209 'lhc old Channel for diverting the 
Thames whilst London Bridge was building. 1709 Addison 
Tatter No. 161 F 8 My Eyes were soon diverted from this 
Prospect. *704 Suilivan Vtnv Nat II. 28 We read of 
irons, which being fixed in earth, diverted the stream of 
lightning 1843 Arnold Hist. Rome 111 . 170 Some of the 
reinforcement*.. were afterwards diverted to other services. 
1873 Act 36-7 / r ict c 83 Preamb , 1 o make pood to the said 
Fund the sum so improperly diverted from it. 
t b. In medical use : cf. Divehsion i b. Obs. 
1341 R Copland Galyetis Terap 2 B j, Whan the humours 
that gathereth in the vlcerate partyes is nat very fer of . . it 
behoueth to dyuert & dryue away that 1* in restreynyng. 
1541 — Guyd on's Quest Lh irurg ,Appl> ed vnder the brestes 
for to staunche and dyuerte the noures of women, itei 
Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err iv. $ 472. 401 That.. the 
Physicians use revulsion*, and diverting remedies. 

tc. rejl . To turn aside; to betake oneself ( to 
something different^. Obs. 

1577 Hanmkr Arte. Eccl. Hist (1619) 134 They diverted 
themselves, and fled from their most loving and dearest 
friend*. 1609 l ryall Chcv. 1. id. in Bullen O. PL III. 98a 
Which way soever I divert my selfe 1 hou seemst to follow 
with a loving eye. 1696 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 
143/1 He [Bum] divertinghunself to Philosophy. 

2 . intr. (for rejl.) To turn aside out of one's 
course ; to deviate, digress (Jit. and Jig.)* (The 
earliest sense exemplified ; now arch.) 

1430 Lydc Chron . Troyi. vi, If that 1 shulde. Fro this my 
purpose by any way diuerte. — Thebes 11. (R ), f H e] List not 
once aside to diuert But kept his way. 1548 Hail Chron., 
Rich. Ill , (an 3) 46 1 hat when they approcned the marches 
..they should dvverte and take the next weye into Fraunce. 
164s E YELYN Diary x Sept., As I returned, I diverted to 
see one of the Prince's palaces, tyoj Maundrfll Joum. 
Terns. 33 We diverted a little out of the way to see it 1774 
Br Hallifax Anal, Rom. Law (1795) Pref. 93 Studies., 
from which .1 should never have diverted 1804 Nelson 
10 Feb. in Nicolas Disf. (1845) I. 413 Captain Richardson 
CAiinot divert from the immediate prosecution of my orders. 
1895 W. Mvnk Life Sir H. Halford 10 He.. was bred to 
physic, but he diverted to the diplomatic line. 

t b. To withdraw oneself 9 separate from ; to 
part. (Also rejl.) Obs. rare . 

& 1568 HAarsriXLO Divorce Hen, Vill (1878) 993 The 
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Kin* might divert sad divorce himself from Queen 
Katherine. 1604 R. Cawdrrv Table Al/h. (1613', Diuert, 
turns from to mother. 1905-14 Fosses in M. P. Brown 
Suppl Dec is. (1834) V. 60 (Jam.) In case they should divert, 
ana live separately. 

8 . trans. ( trans/. and fig.) To turn aside the 
course or tendency, or interrupt the progress, of 
(an action, design, feeling, etc.); to avert, ward 
off, turn in another direction. 

154A Hall Chron. % lien, VI (an. 38) 174 (They] studied to 
divert and turns from them, all mischief or infortunttie. 
1559 Shaks. Hen. V, it. Pro!. 15 The French. Seeke to 
diuert the English purposes, idea Milton Eikon. xi. 110 
Which Omen . . Goa hath not diverted. 173a Pol'* F.p. 
Bathurst jx Could France, .divert our brave designs? 186a 
Sir B. Brodik Psychol, Inq. II. ii. 70 Persevering labour, 
not diverted from one object to another. 1874 Gkkkn Short 
Hist . vi. 1 4. 303 The indignation of the New Learning 
was diverted to more practical ends. 

1 4. (?) To turn awry, or away from the straight. 
Oh. rare . 

x6o6 Shaks. 7 V. 4 * Cr . 1. lit. 09 Frights, changes, horrors, 
Diuert, and cracke, rend ancl deracinate The vnity, and 
married calme of States Quite from their fixure. 

5. To draw off (a person) from a particular 
course, design, etc. ; to cause (the mind, attention, 
etc.) to turn from one channel to another; to distract. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. cxv, Time whose milliond accidents. . 
Diuert strong mindes to the course of altering (hinges. 
1687 Milton P. L . ix. 814 Other care. . May have diverted 
from continual watch Our great Forbiddcr. 1704 Hi aknk 
Duct. Hist. (1714' I. 307 Presently after which Augustus 
was diverted by a Revolt of the Armenians. 176a Cowprr 
Let. it Nov., Less profitable amusements divert their 
attention. ‘Hi C, Bronte Gillette xi, She had an im- 
portant avocation . . to fill her time, divert her thoughts, and 
divide her interest. 1874 L. Sti* phen Hours in Library 
(1892) I. i. £ People are diverted from the weak part of the 
story by this ingenious confirmation, 
b. Mil . : see Divekbion 3 . 

1600 E, Blount tr. Conestaggio 309 To divert the 
Spanish forces. 1665 Maniey Gro tins' Low C, IVarrvs 
596 It was necessary first to divert the Enemy to some 
other part. 

0 . To draw away from fatiguing or serious occu- 
pations ; pleasurably to excite the mind or attract 
the attention ; to entertain, amuse. 

1661 J. Davies tr. Olearius ' Voy. Ambass. 278 Paste and 
Sugar.. which were brought to the Table, rather to divert 
the Eye, than to xhuroen the Appetite. 1709 Stfki k 
Tatler No, 106 Pi, 1 nad neither Friends or Books to 
divert me. 1858 Hawthorne Fr . <v It. Jrnls. I. 259 The 
people . . seemed much diverted at our predicament. 

D. refl . To entertain, amuse, recreate oneself; 
to give oneself to diversion. Now rare. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vind ia When they arc alone, and 
seek company to divert themselves, so to elude the length 
of time, r 166* Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 
2a He.. often diverted himself with a viol. *719 De Fok 
Crusoe (1840) I. xi. 182, 1 used frequently to visit my boat 
. .sometimes I went out in her to divert myself. 1800 Med. 
Jrul. IV. 285 [He] was diverting himself with some of his 
companions at the rural diversion of hop, spring, and leap. 

+ 0 , irttr. (for reft.) -prec. Oh. rare. 
i6jo G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 111. 177 He apply'd himself 
to divert amongst other young men, rather than to converse 
amongst hooks. 

f 7. trans. To cause (time) to pass pleasantly ; 
to while away. Oh. 

1707 J. Stevkns tr. Quevedo's Com. Whs. (1709) 214 They 
diverted theAfternoon nlaying at All-Fours. 1706 Smklvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 395, I urged that.. going to 
California would divert our time. 1773 Mr*. Chapone 
tmprov. Mind (1774) I, How trifling is the talent of divert- 
ing an idle hour. 

Hence Diverted ppl. a. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11 iii. 37, I rather will suhiect me 
to the malice Of adiuerted blood and bloudie brother. 1606 
Chatman Byron's Trag. iv. Wks. 1873 1 1 . 278 Their diverted 
ears, Their hacks turned to us. 181a L. H u nt in Examiner 
7 Dec. 771/1 How is he to hold the balance with diverted 
eyes, ana a hand that is trembling with passion ? 

SlT 0 *rter. [f. prec. + -kb I.] One who or 
that which diverts : see the verb. 

slax-ai Burton Aunt. Mel. 11. ii. iv. 282 Tin the best 
Nepenthe, surest cordiall, sweetest alterative, present’st 
diverter. x66x # W alton Angler (ed. j) 42 Angling was.. 
A rest to his mind, a cheerer of his spirits, a diverter [ed. 1 
divcrtionl of sadness. 1707 Philip Quarll 204 Seeing his 
beloved Diverters carrying away by those Birds of Prey, 
he runs in for his Bow. Mod. A diverter of young people. 
Diwrtibl*, <*• rare. [f. L. divert- lire to 
Diveht 4 * -iblk.] Able or liable to be diverted. 
Hence BivertibMity, capability of being di- 
verted. 

s88x Fair Trade Cry 11 The divertibility of trade is proved 
by its diversion. 

t Dire*rti©le. Oh. Also 7 * 101116 . [ad. L. 
diverticul-um : see below. In F. divcrticnle .] 

1. A byway or bypath ; a turning out of the main 
way or straight course. Also fig. 

1570-6 Lambardr Peramb. Kent (1826) 234 Neither of 
them standeth in the full swecpe..of those Rivers, but iu 
a divert icle, or by way. 1634 T. Johnson Party's Chirurg. 
it. (1678) 37 The first entrance.. is not straight, but full 
of many diverticles and crooked paths. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 55 Who made the heart, and knows al the diver- 
tlcules or turnings and windings of it. 1781 T. Warton 
Hist. Paddington 5a (T.k I suspect there was a diverticlt 
of the Akeman shooting from Which wood towards Id bury. 

2 . - Diverticulum 3. 

1847 Crajo, DrverticU . . in Anatomy, any hollow append* 


age which belongs to and communicates with the cavity of 
the intestinal canal, and terminates in a cul-de-sac. 

Divtrti'CUlAr, a. ff. L. divcrticul um : see 
below and -ah L] Pertaining to or of the natuie 
of a diverticulum. 

1849-5* Todd Cycl. A mat. IV. 847/1 A left gall-bladder, 
is [a] diverticular production of the gall-duct. 1878 Uhl 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 49 A diverticular outgrowth. 

Diverticulate, «. [f. next + -ATE f] Fro- , 

vided with a diverticulum. Also, in same sense, 

Divert!' ciliated a. 

1870 Roll r.s ton Anim. Life 130 The divert icu In te portion 
of the digestive traU. 

ii Diverticulum (doivaiti kirfltfm). PI. -a. 
[L. db devetticulum a byway, bypnth, deviation, 
wayside shelter or lodging; f. devettAre to turn 
down or aside, f. Dk- I. 1 4 verttre to tum.l 
1 1. A byway ; a way out, means of exit. Oh. 

1647 W. Strong Trust 4* Acc. Steward 19 Some, love 
diverticuines and turne aside unto crooked waits. 1695 
Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth in. f 13 (1721) 159 Were 
it not for these Diverticula, whereby it (fire] thin, gains 
an Exit, 'twould. .make greater Havock than now it doth. 

2. A smaller side- branch of any cavity or passage; 
in e4nat. applied usually to a blind tubular process; 
in Pathol, to a malformation having this character. 

1810 Pantologia , Diverticulum , a mid-formation or dis- 
eased appearance of intestine, in which a portion of in- 
testine goes out of the regular course of the tul>e. x8aa 
in Cradu Technol. Did . 1871 Darwin Desc. Alan I i. 

27 The cwcum is a branch or diverticulum of the inte*tinc, 
ending in a cul-de-sac. 1880 Mivart in Contemp. Rn\ 
285 The South Pacific, of which all other oceans and seas 
maybe regarded as diverticula or reaches. 

II Divertimento (divertime nto). FI* -ti(-t *', 

-toe. [It. *= diversion, pastime, pleasure.] fa. 
Diversion, amusement. Oh. b. AIus. = DIVER- 
TISSEMENT 3. 

1759 Golds*. Polite Learn, iii. (Globe) 425/a Where., 
abhdx turned shepherds, and shepherdesses without sheep 
indulge their innoc ent divert tmenti ! 18*3 Spirit Pun. 

Jrnls. (1824) 198 Haydn composed, ao divertimentos for 
various instruments. 1880 ( i Rov e Did. Mus., Diverti- 
mento , a term employed for various pieces of music. 1887 
A thenar um 9 Apr. 489/3 (Stanf.) We find five large serenades 
and divertimenti for wind instruments. 

Diverting, vbl. sb . [-inu 1 .] The action 

of the verb Divert ; diversion. Also at/rib. 

x6xx Florid, Diuertita , a diuerting, a rcinouing. a x6xa 
Donne Biaftn arot (1644) **3 All dnrke and dangerous Se- 
cessions and diverting* into points of our Freewill, und of 
Gods Destiny. 1617 Hu , run Whs. II, 237 To obtaine of 
God the diuerting or turning by of some great iudgementx. 
x68x (see Divvkkoky sb ]. 1895 Daily Chron. 19 Jan. 3/5 

The diverting of the water to the old workings. 

Diverting, ppl- a. [f. as prec. h -inq ‘^.] That 
diverts or turns aside ; distracting; amusing. 

x6$x Baxter Inf, Bapt. 224 To thrust in mens names and 
words., was unseasonable and diverting. 1700 S. L. tr, 
C. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 168 Their Comedies . . are very 
diverting. .* 78 * Cowper (title) T he Diverting History of 
John Gilpin. 1871 Morlp.v Voltaire (1886) 144, 1878 

H. H. Gibbs Ombre 1 Ombre . . the most diverting . . of 
games. 

Hence Divertingly adv . ; Dlve-rtlngitee*. 

X697 Cot like I mmor. St age \\.i 17 168 The Divertingness 
of it. 170X Strytk Life Aylmer xw. (R.), He. then adde<l, 
divertingly, that this argument therefore aroxe of wrong 
understanding the word. 1837 Fraser's Mag, XV, 339 Her 
sensibility appears to be xirangely— we hud almost said 
divertingly- acute. 

t Divertise, V. Obs. Also 7 * 189 . [f. F. di- 
vert is s- lengthened stem of divertir to Divert ; cf. 
advertise , and see -ihe. Stressed by Bailey dive'r- 
tise ; Johnson has diverti se.] 

1. trans. = Divert i b. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634^ 338 Let it [the ulcer] bleed 
well, to divertise the fluxion. 

2. To distract the attention of : to draw off ; «* 
Divert 5 . 

1648 Evpi.yn Mem. (1857) III. 17 If the nrmy were but 
conveniently divertixed, both this city and the adjacent* to 
it would be so associate as (etc.). 165 a J. Wright tr. 
Camus' Hat. Paradox 161 Every one's attentions were 
divertised according to their different inclinations. 

8. To entertain, amuse; -Divert 6 . Chiefly 
refl . ; To enjoy oneself, make merry. 

*« 5 * tr. De-las -Ccn>er os' Don Fenlss 32 The ordinary 
entertaines wherewith I divertised my selfe. 1671 tr. 
Fre/as * Voy. Mauritania 63 The King .. bad him take 
care to divertise me. 1672 Wycherley t.entl. Dane. 
Master 1. ii, I think we hau better, .divertise the gentle- 
man at cards till it be ready. 1696 Aubrey Misc. (17* ») 
62 Sir Roger J, ’Estrange wax wont to diverti»c himself 
with Cocking in his Father's Bark. 

Hence Divertiaing t>J>l. a., entertaining, amusing. 
1655 ^ Theophania 84 Hi* humour [wax] so divertising. 
1667PEPY8 Diary 28 May, To hear the nightingale and 
other hirdx, and here fiddles, and there a harp, and here 
a Jew's trump, and here laughing, and there fine people 
walking, is mighty diverting. 1694 Crowne Married 
Beau 1. 5 The compliment is not divertising. 

Divertieement (div5*Jtizroent). arch. [ad. 
F. divertissement (ifth c.) action* of diverting, 
diversion, f. divert iss- : see prec. and -ment.] 

I. The action of diverting or fact of being di- 
verted ; recreation, entertainment, *=DiVEBHios r 4 . 

1651 Hobbks Govt. A Soe. Ep. De<L, -Some for divert ise- 
nicnt, and some for businem. tysg London & Wuc 


Compl. Gant. 987 Nature now affect(«] nolwiter diveitlsc- 
ment than to lie amazing us with M mulct of fntihtv 1854 
J. S. C. ArboIT Hapoleon (»8«) !. I »i He left the but and 
the hall, .and in this strange divert ixment found exbilaiut- 
mg joy. 1894 I. Wimsor Cartier to bnmtemu llutf 
Itader, half explorer, wholly bent on diverlixement. 

2. with a and //. An instance of this ; an enter- 
tainment, amusement ; *• Djvrrhior 4 b. 

,6 5 a Howell bor. 7 'rttv. xix. (ArlO 80 In this variety of 
studies and divert:xment*c 1707 Loud. Gas. No 4314/3 
There vs ill lie . Foot-Mutches, and other Divertiseroent*. 
1 801 S mull .spot ts A Past. 111. iv. 187 The juggler's exhi- 
bition . .( on vista of four divert ixements. . .«** M PATTI» 0 N 
Ess. (1889J I. The divert ixements of his leisure. 

b. * Divkhtibhkmknt I. 

1667 Pei’ys Diary 7 Jan., A most excellent play in nil 
rrspeits, but especially m d i veil isement, though it l*eadcep 
trag^ly- 1803 tdiu. Rev. II. 180. ita* T. Moorr Mem, 
11853) 111. 314 Too late for the divertisement in the 

opeiit. 

II DiveTtiSMllt, Oh. Also 8 divertU&nt. 

fF. diver tissant , pr. ppic. of diva tir to Divert.] 
Diverting, entertaining, pleasing. 

1645 E\ti vn Diaty 31 Jnn., One of the most divert ixsant 
and i onsidcrable vistas in the wurld. 1664 - Sytva <1679) 
97 These sweet, and divertissant Plantations. >7306 
Baiikv (folio), Diver'ttsant , diverting. 

II Divertiusmtiit sma<0- [K. - «'i- 

version, also ‘a ballct-imeilude, piece of music for 
several instruments' (Littrtf).] • 

1. An entertainment ; « I )ivkrtiskmknt 3 . 

1804 Edit t. Rev. V. 86 The whole party were called 
upon to repent the divert tisemeut tu n mute publii .. 
manner. tVi6 B\ron in Moore Life( 1832) 111 . 438 (St.mf ) 
All kinds of concerts and divertissement* on every canal of 
this aquatic city. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 Sent. 3/1 Novels, 
tales, and adventurex of every kind, h is by the*<e diver- 
tifisementx that the taste for reading is first developed. 

2. A kind of ballet ; a short ballet or other enter- 
tainment given between acts or longer pieces ( ■» F. 
entr'acte ) ; formerly al*o a piece of music contain- 
ing several movements. 

"7* y akl of Aii.khbuhy Mem. (18911) 710 She hath 
nothing in her head but plays, operas, and all divertisse- 
ment*. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit . (1798)257 Messrs. Fox, 
Sheridan, and Grey, are preparing a new Seriou* Diver- 
tissement, or Pa* de Trout, with new scenes, drexxex, and 
decorations, called, 1 Le Directoire L.m ntf*. 1840 Moork 
Lalla R. Pref. ^1850) 14, I must not omit to notice the 
splendid Divertissement founded upon it. t88o Gmonk 
Diet. Mus Divertissement, a kind of short ballet.. Also a 
pot-pourri or piece on given motifs .The term ix no lunger 
uxeti. 1868 limes »6 June 12 ft Advt., T he new grand 
spectacular bullet divertissement. 

Divertive (divo-Jtiv,doi ), a. Now tare. [f. 
Divert 4 - -ivk; cf. It. divertivo (Horio).] Tend- 
ing to divert ; having the property of diverting or 
producing diversion; distractivc; amusing, enter- 
taining. 

ix)rio, Diuertiua, diuertiue or remouing Guerra 
diuert iua, diuertiue war. 1661 Feltham Resolves (ed. R) 
11. xxi, By reason of. the divertive crowd of othcroa axionx, 
Rich men haue not leisure. *670 E. K. Animadv. Glan- 
yilL f He Plus Ultra 7 Something so-charming and divertive 
in this discourse. 1707 J. Johnson Ctergym. Vade M. App. 
xii, Several Inscription* that aic Real, but Jouilnr und 
Divertive. 1831 Eraser's Mag. Hi. 28 Greatly divertive 
to (he inward man. 

t Dive*rtment. Oh. [ment.] Divcriion. 

1613 18 Daniel Coll. Hist, Eng. 0626) 83 The prose- 
nuiition . ^ thereof was neyther by him or ids successors 
(bailing other diuertments) eurr throughly accomplished. 
1635 A. Stafford Lem, Glory (1869) 116 The manifold 
divertments incident to your Sexe. 

II Diyee (dDi # viz). [L. dives rich, a rich man.] 

1. The I^itin word for 4 rich (man) \ occurring 
in the Vulgate, Luke xvi; whence commonly taken 
as the proper name of the rich man in that parable ; 
and used gencrically for 1 rich man \ Hence 
Dl*T9»dom, the condition oflxiing a ‘ Divca*. 

c 1386 Chauckr Sontpn. T. i(x) I-a/ar and diues lvueden 
diuersly. 1193 Langi . P. PI. C. ix. 279 Diues for hus 
delicat lyf to pedeuel wente. 1493 H. Parker [title) Diues 
and Pauper. 1588 Lupton (title) A Dreamc of the Deuill 
and Diues. 1614 T. Adams DtrviCs Banquet 281 Euery 
one had rather be a Diues, then a Diuits : a rich sinner, then 
a poorc Saint. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. vi. F b, I>oe not 
our Diveses, our rich Ixird Prelates .. goe in their PurpD, 
Satten, Velvet? 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair |vii, There 
must be rich and poor, Dives says, smacking his ilaret. 
1891 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 7/2 Pleading and entreating with 
the Christian Diveses, of which the land is so full, for the 
tiny Lazarus lying hard by their ynie. 

188a Bfsamt All Sorts xxviit, Pauperdom, Divcsdo m, 
taxes, and all kinds of things. 

2. La7v. Dives costs : coat* on the higher scale. 

Under an old practice of the Court of Chancery, a plaintiff 

who sued in forma pauperis (and who therefore if he failed 
in his action could not be condemned to pay the defendant's 
costs) was sometimes, in case the action was successful, 
allowed to recover from the defendant only * pauper costs 
which were costs taxed on a low scale ; while in other cases 
he * as allowed to recover what by way of contrast were 
called * dives costs taxed on the ordinary scale. 

. Consol. Orders in Chancery xt. 5 Such costs shall 
be taxed as dives costs unless tne Court shall otherwise 
direct. 1885 Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench 
Dtv. 870 In 1701 Ixrrd Somers allowed a pauper 'dives 
costs \ that is, costs like other suitors. Ibid. 871. 

Divert (divc-it, dai-), v . [A refaahioning, 
after L. analogies, of earlier Deveut from French. 
OF. desvestir % through its later form devestir , gav? 
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devest immediately, while its mediaeval latinization 
disveslire, rectified to dives tire (after ancient L. 
dive l lire, divert? re, etc.) ha* given divest , and this, 
through the general preference for the Latin over 
the French formi <> t the prefixes has supplanted 
devest , except in legal use, where both are found.] 

1. trans. To unclothe, undress, disrobe ; to strip 
of clothing, or of any covering, ornament, etc. 

[1583 1809: see Devest i, a.) 17931814 Wordsw, 

Exclusion vi. 161 A leafy grove Discoloured, then diverted. 

1847 Du kf.ns Haunted M. ti, Divesting herself of her out- 
ofuojr attire 1839 Lang U\ turf. India 327 Having 
divested himself of the dust with which he was covered. 
1870 ft. Pk acock ft at/. Shirt. I. 3a Some of the Gothic win- 
dows had been divested of their tracery. 

2. fig. To strip (a person or thing) ^possessions, 
rights, or attributes; to denude, dispossess, .deprive; 
less usually in good sense, to free, rid. 

(1563 1686: *ee DrvFsr 3.) 1648 Hunting of Fox 36 A 

prevailing Faction . .hath diverted him of all his Rights. 
1789 ft, ItANCKorr Nat, Hist, Guiana 136 [Monkeys] are 
frequently tamed . . but they can never be divested of a 
mischievous disposition. 1818 Jas Mill Frit. India II. iv. 
v. 204 1). vesting him of the government. 188a Farrar Early 
Chr. II. 105 He divests them of their antithetical character. 

b. ref, l'o divest oneself of: to strip or dispos- 
sess oneself of; to put off, throw on, lay aside, 
abandon,, rid oneself of. 

1803 oiaks. Lear t. i. 50 Now we will diuest v* both of 
Rule, Interest of Territory, Cares of State. *767 Black- 
shone Comm. 11. v. 70 He agreed to divert himself of this 
undoubted flower of his crown. 18*3 Kebie Serin tii. 
(1848) 66 Divesting oursclvesj for a moment, of all impres- 
sions received from other kinds of evidence. 1838 D ON K 
Logic Chr . Faith v. i. f a. 300 We have a moral nature from 
which we cannot divest ourselves 

3. To put off (clothes, or anything worn or repre- 
sented ns worn) ; to lay aside, abandon. Now rare, 

[1368 17*8- see Dkvist 4.] 1839 G. Danim, Venue. 708, 

1 endeavour To put of Man. and ffro.il tic to divest. 1873 
l ady's i all, ti. f 4 P to. knowing how baldly we can 
divest our voluptuousness ami ambition. 1833 Browsing 
Paracelsus 1. at, I will divent oil fear. 

4. Law, To take away (property, etc., vested in 
any one) ; to alienate, convey away ; **Dkvkst s. 

1*574 i«4«: see DrvKhT $•) *789 Purnford ft East's 

1. A V/. II I. 467 The osnignecs putting his mark on them 
could not divest the consignor's right. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. a) xxxv. x id § 5 No estate or interest can be barred by 
a fine, unless it is divrsted out of the real owner, cither 
before the fine is levied, or by the operation of the fine 
itself. 1843 Stephen Comm. Lavs Eng. (1874) II. 145 The 
jjioprrty of a bankrupt is.. made liable to be divested from 
him and distributed. 

% calm hr. To vest, invest. 

1638 Sir T. Hfkbkut Ttav. (ed. 2) 343 When Apollo 
di\e\t,s hiinhcKe in his mont ardent splendour, a t66a 
Hvyi in Hist. F reshy t. (1670) 333 That authority which was 
divested by God ill His Majesty's person. 

Hence Dive sting vbl. sb., Dive sted ///. a. 
(The latter is found loosely used for : Devoid of.) 

171a pRiiiKAUx Pireit. Ch.-wari/cns (te d. 4) 80 This would 
)ms a Divesting of themselves. 174a ,1 lens. Lady It. Butler 
II. 184, I . was entirely divested of the vanity of wishing to 
Rhine m borrowed ornaments. 1813 W, H. Ireland 
.S< t ibblcomania 308 note , By no means m vested of a luciary 
talent at retort. 

+ Divest, fa. pple. Short for Divested, rare. 

a 1879 Ln. ( )«rfky Herat Gt. iv, As those who bore them 
..Seem’d, by their I«ooks, of more than Life divest. 

Diveatible, a. rare. [f. Diykbtv. : Ac -ble.] 
Capable of being divested. 

1848 Boylk .Seraph. Love i. (1700) a Liberty being too 
high a Blessing to be diveatible of that nature by circum- 
stances. 

Dive'Stitive* a. [f. an next : see -ive.] Hav- 
ing the ^froperty or function of divesting. 

i8os-xa Beniwam ftaiion. Judii. Evid, (1827) I. 43 
Ablative, or say divestitive facts. 183a Austin purisbr, 
(1879^ II. Iv. 9x4. *873 Post r Gains r. Introd. (ed. u) 3 

Title .is a fact Investitive or Divestitive of Rights and 
Obligations. 

Divestiture (dive*$titiCLi, dai-). Also 7 de«. 
[f. mod.L. dives/it • ppl. stem of divestire to I)i- 
v kmt : cf. investiture , and see -uuk. Cf. F. dives- 
titure^ The net of divesting. 

1* Deprivation of a possession or right ; dispos- 
session; alienation : see Divest a, 4. 

tSoi Bp, W. Barlow Defence A iij b, By the diuesttturc of 
the accusers from their places. 1640 Bp. Hall Kpise. 11. 
xv, lie is sent away without remedy with a devestiture 
from his pretended orders. 1994 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. 1 . 146 
Proud honour that shrinks from the idea of divestiture. 
1883 1-f*- Craigiiill in Lav Rep. 9 App. Coses 312/2 There 
was only a conditional divestiture of the truster. 

2. Putting off of clothing ; alsoyf^. 

i8ao Lamb Elia Ser. t. Christ's Hasp, 35 Years Ago, The 
cffeit of this divestiture. 1873 Lightfoot Comm. Cot. ii. 
i«; The A«c«8vdn(. .is a divestiture of the powers of evil, 
a liberation from the dominion of the flesh. 

Divestment (dive stmSnt, doi-). [f. Divkbt 
+ -mknt.] The action of divesting or state of 
being divested ; divestiture. 

1*847 *** 1 >E\ kstmknt. 1684 H. More Myst. I nig. 407 
riu-ir Devextment of all Political Power.] 1738 Richardson 
( 1804) 1 1, pa. a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 99 The 
Apostle would that wc have poverty amidst our riche*, 
and divestment in the midst of our possessions. 1854 M. J. 
Roi/iii in Burton Ltves 12 Gd. Men{ 1888) I. xox To effect 
the divestment of a body thus bound. 


Divesture (dive*stiuJ, doi-\ sb, [f. Diveet + 
-ukk : cf. also Dkvesture.] The act of divesting ; 
putting or stripping off ; unclothing; divestiture. 

1848 B Oylr Seraph. Love »v. (1660) 97 When their dives- 
ture of Mortality dispense* them from those. .Duties. 1863 
Ess, Soc, SuhJ. 150 Hasty divesture of prejudice. 

So Divritars v. } to strip of a vesture, unrobe. 
><54 Svd* Dobell Balder xxiii. 117 Dethroned, dis- 
% crowned, di vestured. 

Divet, var. of Divot. 

Divi, colloq. abbreviation of Dividend ; ice 
aUo Divvy. Divioe, obs. form of Device. 
t Divi’ciate, v. Obs. rare. Jf, Di-i or ? De- ft 
L. vitiare ( vicidre ) to spoil, injure, mar, f. vitium 
blemish.] trans . To corrupt, defile. 

e 1470 Harding Chron. evil, vii, The women eucr they 
diuiuate In euery place. 

Dividable (divord&bl), a. [f. Divide v. ft 

-ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being divided ; divisible. 

1387 Golding De Mo* nay vL 72 God. .‘1% one in him^elfe, 
and m no part diuidable. 1828 Coke Oh Litt. 1. 386 h, 
LandN in the County of Kent, that are called Gauelkinde, 
which lands are diuidable betweene the brothers, a 177a 
Z. Pearce Serm. (1770) I. it. (R.), To make them hard 
and not easily dividable. 1890 Lilustr. Lend. News ao 
Sept. 363/j All that comrades had. .wax equally dividable. 
t 2. Having the function of dividing. Obs. 

1606 Siiaks. 7 V*. f Cr. 1. tii. 105 Peacefull Commerce 
from dividable shore*. 

Hence DlTl*dablea 888 t divisibility. 

.1874. R. GonrREY inj . ft Ab. Physic 36 Denying the 
dividablenexx of Mercury. 

Dividant, var. of Divident, Obs. 

Divide (divw’d), v. Also 4 6 di-, dy«, devyde, 
dyvido, 4 7 devide, 5 Se. dewyd(e, dewid. 

[ME. de-, divide it, ad. L. dividtre to force asunder, 
cleave, appoition, distribute, separate, remove): 
cf. It. divide re, Sp., I*g. dividir; F. has diviscr 
(O V. deviser): see Devise.] 

I. Transitive* senses. 

1. To separate (a thing) into parts, or (a number 
or collective body) into smaller groups ; to split 
up, cleave ; to break or cut asunder. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. lit. pr. ix. 63 (Camb. MS.) Thylke 
thing pat .xymply ix o thing, with-owten any deuysyon. the 
errour and folye of mankyndc departeth nnd dcuydeth it, 
128a Wyu.ik x Kings iii. 25 Deuydith, he seith, the quyk 
child in two parties c 1470 Henry Wallace tx. 1046 Hyt 
power none he gart dewjd in twa. 1379 Fulke Heskins ' 
Pari. 158 We hreakc and deuide this holy breade. x6ix 
Bible Pan. v. 28 Thy kingdome is diuidcd, and giuen to 
the Medcs and Persians. 171a 14 Poi-e Rape Lock in. 148 
The Peer now spreads the glilt’ring Forfcx wide, T'tttclobc 
the Lock; now joins it, to divide. 1776 Jrttl. U. S. 

Kress 17 July, If a question in a debate contains more 
parts than one, any member may have the same divided 
into as many questions a* parts. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. I 552 Argylc divided his mountaineers into three 
regiments. 

t). To divide the hoof\ to have divided or cloven 
hoofs. (A Hebraism of Scripture.) 

138a W^lif Lev. xi. 7 A sowe that al be it that schc 
dyuidith [*388 departith] the clee, she chewith not hude. 
16x1 Bible ibid.. The swine, though he rliuide the hoofc 
and be cloueu footed, yet hee chcweth not the cud. 1674 
N. Cox Genii, ftecreat. 111. (1677) 3 All sorts of greater 
Fowl, viz. those who divide the Foot. 

C. To penetrate by motion through, pass through 
or across, * cleave ’ ; also transf. to make (a path) 
through. {/>oet. and rket.) 

1590 SrRNbER F. Q. 1. xi. 18 He . . with strong flight did 
forcibly divyde The yielding ayre. 1853 Tennyson Maud 
1 i. 16, I heard The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide 
the shuddering night. 187* Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. Ixvi. 

6 To divide a pathway through such a sea. 

f d. To determine, decide. Obs. rare. 

1*96 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vm. (1890) 74 The 
Erie Douglas bidis outhcr jcild him selfe, or the morae 
diuyde it with the sworde. 

2. To separate into branches ; to cause to ramify. 

c 1400 Lanf rant's Cirutg. 26 pat f>e spirit of lijf my3te be 
brou^t bi hem to al pc boot J>ese arteries ben devyded many 
weiss. Ibid. 158 pis veyne. strecchip to pc vttere partie of 
pe schuldrc & here is dyuydid, 1839 B Harris Parwafs 
Iron Age 165 This Fort stood upon a point, which divided 
the Rheyn into his Amis or Branches. 1833 Kane Grin- 
nett Exp. 1 . (1856) 478 The rod or staff is divided at right 
angles in two pieces. 

3. To separate or mark out (a continuous whole) 
into parts (in fact, or in thought) ; to make to con- 
sist of parts, or to distinguish the parts of. Said 
of a personal agent, or of a line or boundary ; usu- 
ally with the number of parts specified. Most freq. 
in pass. ; sometimes referring chiefly to condition, 
and so nearly® to consist of (so many) parts. 

ei% 80 Wyclik Sei. Wks. II. 407 Crist devydij* al man- 
kynde in J>re partis, c 1400 Lanf vane's Cirttrg. 108 Dyuers 
men. .dyuyden be brayn panne diuernlych ; aummen noum- 
bren mo l»oony* pan sumine ohir speken of. i43^->53a Myrr. 
our La dye 3 Th) s boke ys deuyded in to thm parte*. 1883 
Hooke hlicroKr. Pref. F b, A Ruler divided into inches and 
small parts. 1687 Milton P, L ♦ iv. 688 Thir songs Divide 
the night, and lift our thought* to Heaven. 1777 J. Rams- 
mtw {title) Description of an Engine lor dividing 
Straight Lines on Mathematical Instruments. *707 Encyel, 
Brit. III. 43 Barry-Pily, is when a coat is divided by several 
lines drawn obliquely from side to side. 1838 Penny CveL 
XL 33V * Graduation U the name commonly applied to 


the art of dividing mathematical and astronomical instru- 
ments.- >*4 Tennyson F.n. Ard. 733 A little garden . . all 
round it ran a walk Of shingle, ana a walk divided it. 

b. Billiards , To distinguish (the ball) into dis- 
tinct parts or points to be aimed at. 

1838 Crawley Billiards (1859) 44 The old and more 
usual style of play is to divide the object ball, .striking your 
own ball full in tne centre ; by the side stroke just the re- 
verse plan is adopted, and you divide your own ball and 
strike the object ball full. 

4. To separate into classes; to distinguish the 
kinds of; to class, classify. +b. Formerly, in 
scholastic use, To draw distinctions with regard 
to ; also absol. : « Distinguish a b, 8 . 

1351 T. Wilson Logike (1567) 15 a, I would diuide this 
worde Cants into a Dogge, a nshe of the sea, and a 
starre in the Elements, thus might I saie, Cam's is either 
a Dogge that liucth vpon the yearth, or a fishe, [etc.]. 
Ibid. 50 b, Comparation* arc deuided twoo maner of wayes, 
for, either thei bee cquall, or not equally Shenstonb 
Ess. 223 Mankind, in general, may be divided into persons 
of understanding, and persons of genius. 1843 R. W. 
Hamilton Pop. Educ. iii. (ed. 2) 37 We commonly divide 
the people into agricultural and manufacturing. 

5. To separate (a thing) from something else, or 
(things) from each other ; to cut off, sunder, part. 

ri38o W yc lif Wks. (1880) 426 If pope & alle his clerkis 
weren dyuydid fro crUtis cnirche. 138& — a Sant. i. 23 
Saul and Jonathas loueli. .in deeth thei hen not deuydide. 
1480 Caxion Chron. Eng eexhii. (1482) 293 The kyng made 
hem to goo out of the feld at one*, and so they were deuyded 
of hyr bat ivy lies. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetne (Arb.) 42 The 
people.. had .deuided thetmelucs from the Senate. 1634 
Milton Counts 279 Could that divide you from near- 
ushering guides? 1700 S. L. tr. Fry ke s Vov, E . Ind. 16 
The sick were divided from the rest. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 18 The sea which .. divided 
the poor Britons utterly from the world. 

b. To separate mentally, distinguish from. rare. 
1839 Tennyson Geraint ft Enid 686 ftnid..atl confused 
at first, Could scarce divide it from her foolish dream. 

8 . To separate or mark off (a thing) from some- 
thing adjacent, or (adjacent thing* or parts) from 
one another; to establish or constitute a boundary 
between. (Said of a personal agent, or of the 
boundary, etc.) lit. and fg. 

138a Wyclif Gen. i. 4 God..deuydid list fro derknessi*. 
Ibid. 6 Be maad a firmament in the myddel of watrex, and 
dyuyde it watrcs fro watrys. 1393 Gowi r Conf. III. 86 
Thus danz Aristotele* These tnre sciences [theorique, 
rhetorique, practiquel hath devided. c 1310 More Pints 
Wks. 19/2 The partes & lots of enheritances were of old time 
met outo & deuided by cordcs or ropes. 163a Li meow Trav. 
in. 95 A partition wall . . dividing the little roomc from the 
body of the Chappell. 173a Portt Ess. Man 1. 226 What thin 
partitions Sense from Thought divide. 1830 Tknnyson In 
Mem. xlvii. 6 Eternal form shall still divide The eternal 
soul fiom all beside. 

7. To separate (persons) in opinion, feeling, or 
interest ; to cause to disagree, set at variance, pro- 
duce dissension in or among ; to distract or perplex 
(a person) by conflicting thoughts or feelings. 

c 1280 Wyclik Set. Wks, III. 365 pcs newe ordris ben 
dividid in her love. 1393^ Goa er Conf. I 7 pc regnes ben 
diuidcd. In stede of louc is hate guided. 15116-34 Tindalk 
Luke xii. 32 Ther shall*: five in one hou**e devided, thre 
agaynst two, and two oeaynst thre. 1830 T. BIaylky) 
Worcester's Apofh. 77 The Marquess wa * much divided 
within himself. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. viii. Wks. 1874 I. 
300 Men are divided in their opinions, whether our pleasures 
over- balance our pains. 183s Brewsi er Newton (18351 1 1 - 
xxi. ass The fluxionary controversy had at this time begun 
to divide the mathematical world. 

8 . To distiibute among a number ; to deal out, 
dispense. Const, fio (obs.), among, between. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xtx. 210, I will delc..& dyuyde 
grace To nlkynnes creatures, c 1380 Wyclik Serm. Sel. 
Wks. II. 190 Crist .. wolde not juge nc devide heritage 
among men. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 993 The easterns 
off Scotland King Eduard hadl has lane in his awin hand *. 
Deuidyt syn, to men that he wald lik. 13*6-34 Tindalk 
x Cor. xii. 11 The silfesamesprete, devydynge to every man 
severall gyfte*, even as he will. 1831 Hobbes Leviath. in. 
xxxvi. 230 God divided the land of Canaan amongst ( the 
Israelites. 17x0 Pripkaux P*ig, Tithes iii. 14s The Minis- 
ters, had their Stipends divided to them out of these Offer- 
ing*. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 1 , 319 Of the rent, a large 
proportion was divided among the country gentlemen. 

b. To take or have a portion of (something) 
along with another or others ; to share. 

XS*8 Tindale Luke xii. 13 Master, bid my brother deuide 
the enherytaunce with me. 1391 Shake, t Hen. VI, 1. vi. 
18 Ti* loane, not we, by whom the day is wonne, For 
which, 1 will diuide my crowne with her. e 1630 Milton 
Passion i, Erewhile of music and ethereal mirth. .My muse 
with angels did divide to sing. *697 Dryden Alexander's 
Feast 108 Let old Ttmothcus yield the prize, Or both divide 
the crown. 184* Tennyson Walking to the Mail 89 These 
two parties still divide the world — Of those that want, and 
those that have. 

absol. 1607 Shake. Cor. t. vt. 87 Make good this ostenta- 
tion, and you shall Diuide in all, with us. 

+ 0 , To give forth in various directions. Obs. 
1394 Spenser Amoretti vi, When it once doth bume. it 
doth diuide Great heat, a 1887 Waller Her Chamber 
Poems (18931 26 While she. .like Phccbus so divides her light. 
And warms us, that she stoops not from her height. 

td. To assign severally to different places or 
posts ; to allocate. Obs. 

1800 E. Blount tr. Cones toggle 3x3 To devide the soul- 
diers and munition into their sevenm places. 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Voy. E, Ind. 124 There Men are all divided, so 
many to each Boat, and so they go to the Oyster-Banks. 
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17*8 Watts Ps. t. (L M.) v. The dreadftil judge with stern 
command Divides him to a different place. 

e. To distribute (attention, etc.) between different 
objects ; to direct to different things. 

t&u Shako. JfY*/. T. iv. iv, Me thinkes I see Leontes .. 
ore and ore diuide* him, Twtxt hi* vnkindnesse, and his 
Kindness*. 1737 Porn Hot, Rpist. it. ii. 991, 1 , who at some 
times spend, at others spare. Divided between carelessness 
and care 1814 Scott Ld. q/ Isles iv. xxiii, The bell’s grim 
voice divides thy care, *Twixt hours of penitence and prayer ! 
184a Tennyson Merit D'Arth . 60 Both hi* eyes were 
daeded. as he stood. This wav and that dividing the swift 
mind, In act to throw. [Cf. Vinc.it. ASn. tv. 985.) 1860 
Tyndall Gtac. It. xi. 990 The guide’* attention had been 
divided between his work and his safety. 

9 . Math . a. To divide a number or quantity by 
another : to find how many times the latter is con- 
tained in the former ; to perform the process of 
Division on. (Also absol!) 

C 14*5 Craft Nombtynge (E. E. T. S.) 95 pou schalt delude 
..be noumbre . . by pc ncj>er figures. 1509 Hawks Past, 
Pleas, xv. v, Who knewe arsmetryke in every degre . . Bothc 
to detraye and to devyde and adde. i*ua Rkcordk Gr, 
Aries 47. 165a News fr, Loxv-Countr. 8 Podex can cast, 
can clear a summe, Adde, Multiply, Subtract, Divide. 18x7 
Hutton Course Math, I. 8, 8-5-4, denotes that 8 is to be 
divided by 4. 

b. Of a number or quantity : To be a divisor or 
factor of (another number or quantity) ; to be con- 
tained an exact number of times m ; to measure. 

1709-29 y. Mandry Syst. Math ., Anth. 4 A Number is 
said to measure a Number, when one so exactly divides the 
other, that nothing remains. Med, 9 divides 36. x+y 
divides when n is odd. 

t C. To take the difference of the terms of a given 
ratio, and make a new ratio by comparing this dif- 
ference with either tcim of the original one. Obs, 
The phrase * by dividing* is now expressed by the 
Lat. dividend 0. See also Divided 5. 

178# tr. Gregory's A 'Ur on. I. 40a By compounding and 
dividing them, you will have the Ratio of SA +SP to . 9 /*, 
and SA ~SP to SP. 

10 . To part (a legislative assembly, etc.) into 
two groups which are counted in order to ascertain 
the number voting on each side of a question. Also 
absol. and intr, 

<5S4 Jr/il. Ho. Com . 19 Apr., I. u Upon the Question for 
theHill,the House did divide. 1604 ibid. 94 Mar.. I. 15a i 
The Voice seeming doubtful, the Hou*e was divided. J 
i#47 Clarrndon Hist. Reb. iv. $ 52 The House being I 
then divided upon the passing or not passing it, it was carried 1 
for the affirmative by nine voices and no more, a 1791 Gibbon j 
(Webster 1828), The emperors sat, voted, and divided with | 
their equals. 1801 G. Robe Diaries ( i860) 1 . 335 Opposition 
were afraid to divide upon it. 1883 Manets. Exam. 15 May ; 
6/2 The House.. divided, when Mr. Gladstone’s motion was , 
carried by 337 to 38. Mod. The honourable member pro* J 
cceded amid cries of ‘Divide’’ ‘Divide!* Mod Mr. 1 J. I 
expressed his intention of dividing the House on the ( 
motion. I 

fll. Mus. a. tram. To perform with ‘divi- 
sions 1 ; b. intr. To perform or execute ‘divi- 
siom 9 ; to descant : see Divjhion 7. Obs. | 

1300 Spknsrr F. Q. i. v. 17 Most heaucnly melody About ] 
the bed sweet musicke did diuide. 1609 Rv. Woman in ; 
Hum. in. i. in Bullcn O PI. IV, What he.ivie string doo*t 
thou devide upon ? 1618 Fletcher Loyal in ubj. 11. ii, You 

will divide too shortly ; Your voice comes finely forward. I 

12 . Of a horse : (?) To distribute his legs and led - 
as they touch the ground ; to keep them cleat of 
each other in walking, trotting; etc. Also absol. 

1737 Bracken Farriety Imfr. (1757) II. 23 How a Horse 
ought to devide his Legs, ibid, 38 Horses that devide all I 
four well. Ibid. 03 The truest way to know whether he he 
a firm compact Nag, and divide well. 

II. Intrans. senses. (See also 4 b, 9, 10, 1 1 b, 1 a., 

13 . absol. To make separation or distinction 
{between). (In quot. 1377, To make distinctions, 
as in logic : - Distinouihh 8 ; cf. Divinion 3, 6.) 

1377 Lanol. P, PI. B. xtx. 234 Somme he taupe.. b> 
dyuyne and diuide. 138a Wyllik Isa. lix. 2 yjure wickid- 
nesses deuydeden betwe $ou and joure God. 1607 it 
Bacon Ess.y Wisdom fores Man's Self (Arb.) 182 Diuide 
with reason betweenc Self-loue, and Society : and he *0 true ( 
to thy self as thou be not false to other*. <66s Crkssy . 
Reft, lathes Suprem. 4 Alleg. 61 Justice requires that wc 
should divide between the innocent and the guilty. i 

14 . intr. (for rejl.) To become divided, undergo j 
division ; to become separated into parts, or 
from something else or each other ; to part ; to ! 
cleave, break up, go to pieces ; to branch, ramify. 

tga# Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 14 Whan we come to j 
the yeres of discrecyon, than we dcuyde in two partes, two I 
company es & two wayes. 1393 Shake. Lucr. 1737 Bub- 1 
bling from her breast, it (the blood] doth divide In two slow 
rivers. *603 — Lear 1. 11. 1$ Louc coolcs, friendship falls 
off, brothers diuide. 1687 Milton P. L. vt. 569 To Right 
ana Left the Front Divided, and to either flank retir’d. 
1734 Watrrland Script. Vind. ad fin. (T*)» Commentators 
and cri ticks have divided upon this matter. 1835 Tennyson 
Brook 73 Her hair In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the 
shell Divides threefold to show the fruit within. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 144 [The river] divides and subdivides, 
till at last it Is split up into a network of channels. 

b. Camb. (Jniv . : see Division i c.. 

S797 Camb. Univ. Calendar 225 February . . 23. Lent 
Term divides, s 893-6 Ibid. October 1, Michaelmas Term 
begins. Oct. 20, End of first quarter of Mich. Term. Nov. 

9, Michaelmas Term divides. Nov. 29, End of third 
quarter of Mich. Term. Dec. 19, Michaelmas Term 


vot. in. 


DiTi*d* 9 sb. [f. prec. vb.l 

1 . The act of dividing, division : + ft. Separation ; 
b. Distribution among a number of persons. 

*64* PrePeerativefo*' Fast 4 Thi* divide and scAtler, if it 
l>e not prevented, will be no nmall curse. *873 Coutemp. 
Rev. XXI. 749 In these (friendly societies] ..the hope of 
a ‘divide*, as it is often termed, tends to keep up the figure 
of contributions. McCarthy Red Diamonds II. 97 

There is to be the big divide next New Ycai, but I *haii 1 
be in it. 

2 . In U.S. and British Colonies : A ridge or line 
of high ground forming the division between two 
river valleys or systems ; a watershed. 

1807 Pikr Sources Mississ, 11. (1810) 136 Struck and passed 
the divide between the Grand river and the Vcrdcgri* river. 
1887 R. Murray Geo/. 4 Phys. i,eog. I ’icfoi in 6 The * Main 
Divide* of Victoria, forming the waternhrd line between 
the Murray River sy*tem on the north, and the numerous 
streams debouching on the southern 1890 Century 

Mag. Mar. 771/1 In central Colorado the ‘Continental 
Divide* U a wilderness of desolate peaks, •hs Sflods 
Trav. S. £. Africa 377, I could take the ex (edition, .along 
the great divide which forms the watershed. 

Divi ded, pf>L a. [f. Divide v. + -f.d 1.] 

1 . Scjiaratea into parts, a. Split, cut, or broken 
into pieces; + incomplete, imperfect quot. i*>05\ 

1563-73 Coopfr Thesaurus , Absiissns. .dcuided, broken. 
1505 Shake. John it. 439 And she a faire diuided excellence, 
Whose fulnesse of perfection lyes in him. slit Brewbti r 
Oftns xiv. 113 A plate of glass covered witn..dust in u 
finely divided state. 

b. Marked out into parts; marked by divisions, 
graduated; consisting of distinct parts; in Hot , 
(of leaves, etc ) cut into segments. 

1674 N. Cox Geutl, Rccrcat. ur. (1677) 71 Divided footed* 
Fowl. 1715 Di 8AGULIFRK Fires Impr . 95 A divided Box. 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 94 The Specie* are 
. arranged according as the Leave* are divided t or not 
divided. 1831 Brewster Opt ns xxvti. $ 131 A goniometer, 
or other divided instrument. 

fo. Said of the moon in the phase at which 
half the disk is illuminated ; « Dichotomized 2. 

s8m» T. Taylor Apuhius 292 [The moon] cornicular, or 
divided, or gibbous, or full. 

2 . Separated from something else, or from each 
other ; situated apart ; separate. 

1638 Sir T. Broyvnk Hydriot, ii. 8 The Province of 
Britain in so divided a distance from Rome. 1697 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 11. lit. 140 Possibly the first divided King 
of Babylon was that Nabonassar. 1694 Acc. Serf. Late 
Coy. 11. (1711) 105 Those Birds that have divided Claw*. 

b. Mm. Said of voices or instalments, usually 
in unison, to which independent parts are tempora- 
rily assigned in the course of a piece. 

1680 SiAtNKR & Barrett Dht. Mus. ‘/'nuts, Divisi , 
divided. A direction that instruments playing from one 
line of music are to separate and play in two parts. 

3 . Separated in opinion or interest ; discordant, 
at variance ; split into parties or factions. 

1394 Shakb. Ru/i, Ilf 1. iv. 244 He little thought of this 
diuided Friendship. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Trent. 129 The 
unstable vulgar .. whose divided tongues, as they iicmt 
agree with each other ; so seldome. .agree long with them- 
selves, 1261 Gibbon Hal. 4 F. 111 . xxx. 136 A divided 
court, ana a discontented people. 1833 Macaui ay Hist . 
Eng. IV. 454 Divided and tumultuous assemblies. 1871 
Blalkie Four Phases ». 113 Any charm that might save 
a jury from the pain of giving a divided verdict. 

4 . Distributed or parted among a number of 
things or (>crsons ; directed to diffcient objects. 

1607 Siiaks. Tinton 1. ii. 49 The fellow that, .pledgcK the 
breath of him in a diuided draught 1764 Goldsm, frav. 

i i 5 Where beaut* with man divided empiic claim, c 1845 
!. M ackay Candid IFooing lii, Accept then a di\ided heart. 
1869 Frffman Norm. Com;. III. xu. 2^9 The difficulties 
into which he was brought through this divided allegiance, 
t 5. Math. Divided ratio : sec Divide v. 9 c. 
z66o Barrow Euclid v. dcf. x^, Divided ratio is wh«*n the 
excess wherein the antecedent exceeds the consequent, is 
compared to the consequent. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 
1 . 325 Divided ratio, Is when the difference of the ante- 
cedent and consequent is compared, either w'ith the ante- 
cedent or with the consequent.— Thus, if 1 :a : : 3 : 6, then, 
by division, 2-1:1 1.6-3* 3, an( l 1 531:6—3:6. 
Divi’dedly, adv, [f. prec. + -ly In a 
divided manner ; separately, apart ; in separate 
parts. 

1607 S. Con ins Scrm. (1608) 2 Lithct iointly all at once, 
or diuidedly by thcmsclucH. 16*7 Lisander 4 Cal. \i. io> 
They., went out after them, but dividedly, the better 
to findo them. 1676 Cudworiii Intel l. Syst. 783 (R.) If 
therefore. God be every where ; it cannot poxxlbly be, 
that he snould possibly be so dividedly ; because then him- 
self would not dc every where, but only a part of him here 
and a part of him there. 1867 Atwater Logic 168 The 
middle term is taken dividedly or distributively. 

t b. Math . By 4 dividing ’ the ratio : s>cc prec. j . 
1706 W. Jones Syu. Palmar. Matheseos 70 If A * a t : B : b, 
Then . . Dividedly, A - a * a : : B - b : b. 1827 H u itom Course 
Math. I. 218 When four quantities, a , nr, b, br .. arc pro- 
portional *, then. . Dividedly, a ; «r - a : • b br-b. 

Divi'dftdaeM. [f* as prec. + -nehh.] The 
fact or condition of being divided. 

1636 Baxter Re/d. Pastor (1869) 234 Our dividedne*^ 
and unaptness to close for the work, 1871 H. B. Forman 
Living Poets 400 The failure . . has arisen from divided- 
ness of motive. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. xvi. 569 
Infinite dividedness, .or composition which is not of simple 
parts. 

tDWidanea. Obs. rare , [f. L. divident-em , 
pr. pple. of dtvidfre to Divide; prob. after It. 
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dividtnsa (Florio 1611).] The action of dividing { 
division. 

1398 Fiorio, Partigione, a partition, a diuidenct. tits 
I Nil., Diuidtnza. a diukiene*. a distinction. 16*3 — 
Montaigne 1. xxvii. (1632) 90 This commixture, dixidence, 
and sharing of goods. 

Dividend (di*vid£ml\ Also 6-7 erron. divi- 
dente, -ent. [a, F. dividende % in »ense a (1300 in 
Anglo-Fr.), ad. L. dividend um (that) wnich is to 
be divided, absol. use of neuter gerundive oidivi- 
dire to Divide. In early use often erroneously 
divi dente y divi dent (- end being an unusual, ana 
-r;#/ a well-known ending), but in 1 7th c. conformed 
to the I.. type. (The sense development is not 
clear, senses 3 and 4 being the earliest found.)] 

1 . Math. A number or quantity which is to he 
divided by another. (Correlative to Divisor.) 

a. 134s Rkcordk Gr. Artes 1*6 b, Then begynne I at the 
hyghext lyne of the diuident, and *eke how often 1 may 
hauc the diuisor theriti. 1608 R. Norton Ster ins Disme 
B ij» The number to be diuided (or diuident) and the numbet 
to diuide (or diuisorb 

fl- *337 Rf<ordk Irhrtst. Zj, I «ee noe soche denomina- 
tion in ine diuidende, 1594 Blundkml Eien. 1. v,(ed 7)14 

lh« di"’ 4 sV. <»■ ,he quotient.) ><74 Jiak* Arith. 
(1696) 11 Proceed as before to the end of the Dividend. 
180# 1 tutton Coune Math. I. 16 The usual manner of 
placing the term*, i*, the dividend in the middle, having 
the divisor on the left band, and the quotient on the right, 
eat h separated by a curve line, c x8#« Circ. .St. I. 437/1. 

2 . A sum of money to be divided among a num- 
ber of persons; esf. the total sum payable as interest 
on a loan, or as the profit of a joint-stock company, 
divided periodically among the holders (usually 
reckoned at a certain rate per cent.) ; also, the 
sum divided among the creditors of an insolvent 
estate. To declare a dividend ; Declare v. 5 d. 

*#•3 W. Sc later Quaest. Tythes R rinsed 152 Will you 
mooue doubt w hether Tit he* entered the common Diuidend T 
1643 Milton Sor>eraigne Salve ti Profits and emolument* 
accrewing may make a dividend sufficient to draw to some 
unjust act. X084 Loud. Gas. No. 1948/4 The Creditors of 
Benjamin Hinton . . are desired to meet . to receive an 
Accompt of their Trustees, and to advise of a Divident. 
*7x0 Lend. Gaz. No. 4744/1 Warrant* for the said Divi- 
dend will be delivered. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. (1869) 
1 . 11 ii. 320 For some years past the Bank dividend has been 
at five and d half per cent. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Rcon. 11. x. 
(1876) 271 Two-fifth* of these profits form a fund from w hich 
the annual dividend on capital is paid 

3 . transf. A portion or share of anything divided ; 
c sf>. the snare (of anything divided among a num- 
ber of persons) that falls to each to receive or pay. 
t ft. RVtt. Obs. exc. as fig. from b. 

0. 1477 Norton Out. Atch.v\.h\ A*hin (1652) 9; Another 
Furnace . . serving for Scpcration of divident*. t«S3-7o 
Foxe A. 4 (*583) 1x6 What portion* or diuidente*. 

ou^ht to be made thereof. Ibid. 1513 The Kings suhridic 
. . is t oimnitted vnto me in the King* Roll a whole Summr 
in ^ro^sc, to be reccyued of the Canons Residential ies for 
their Diuident, who . . cannot agree in deuiding. 1393 
Nashk Christ's P. 8t Security tne last deuident of Deli- 
cacy, it [hlothl include! h in ft, *##i J. Stpfhfnr Pro- 
curations ro8 Which otherwise rested upon the Priest or 
Clerks of that Church to do from the allotted divident. 

0 . z6oo Holland Lhy xxxm. xlvi. 8y> The financies and 
revenues . . were shared out in dividends between some 
rertainc of the head citizen*. 1690 Narborouoh Jrnl. in 
Acc. Srv. Late Coy. t. (1711) aB Divided all things equally 
. . the Boys Dividend being as large as my own. 1979-81 
fniiNHON L. P. t Waller Wks. II. 264 The Panegyrick u^on 
Cromwell has obtained . . a very liberal dividend of praise. 
1806-7 J, Berkstoro Miseries Hum. Life <1826) xx. i. 966 
W I uit proportional dividend of man is a Stay maker 1 
b. sbcc. The portion of interest on a loan, or 
profit from a joint-stock company, received by an 
individual holder as his share ; the amount received 
by an individual creditor from an insolvent estate. 

1690 Loud. Gas, No. 2596/a Sir Edward Dering Deputy- 
Governor of the Hudsons Bay Company .. Presented to 
his Majesty a Dividend in Gold, upon His Stock in tbe 
said Company. x8a7 Jarman Po^v ell's Devises (ed. 3) II. 
337 A testatrix gave to trustees certain bank stock, upon 
tru*t to pay the dividends to her daughter M. for life. 1884 
Acland & Jones Working Men Co-operators iii. 3a It is on 
the amount of her purchases at the snop that her dividend 
or share of profits is declared. 

+4. The action of dividing tmong a number of 
persons; distribution {esf. of profits, or assets.) Obs. 

[1300 Act 28 Rdw. I. Super Cartas ii, Et des chose* issint 
par eus prises,, soil faitc dividend® entre les prenours & 
les gardcins des fit ires.] 

«. X333 Latimer Fruit/. Strut. I. Eph. vi\ 10 By these 
meanest a diuident (ed. 1633 devisionj of the spoyle was 
made. 1370 Levinb Man ip , 67/32 A diuident, diuidentia. 
1634 in 4 ta Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 126/a The divident of 
come Is managed according to the ancient custome. 

$. X647 N. B acon Disc. Goi>t. Eng. 1. IxviL (1739) 165 
Paying the Debts, and making Dividend of the overplus 
into the reasonable parts. 1673 A rt Contsntm. ix. lit. 224 
If there were a common bank made of all mens troubles, 
most men would rather chuse to take those they brought, 
then to venter upon a new dividend. 1706 Adv Copt. R. 
Boyle 292 So we resolv’d to steer for Zant. .and there make 
Dividend of our Prize Money and Goods. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. Dividend warrant, the 
documentary order or authority on which a share- 
holder receives his dividend* 

17x6 Load. Gat. No. 5479/4 host . . a Dividend Warrant 
on the South Sea Company, i860 All Year Round No. 54* 

70 * 
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<28 He might be wen At the Hank of England about Divi- 
dend times. 1884 Harper's Mai;. May 897/* The dividend 
warrants are sent . . by post 

t DWidUnt, a. and sb. Also 7 -ant. [ad. U 
divident-em^ pr. pple. of dividlre to Divide.] 

A. adj. 1. Dividing ; distributive. 

1660 Burney Kt pi. Awpvi' Kp. Dcd. (1661) 4 The divident 
and impartial justice of our Sovereign D>rd. 

2. Divided, scpai ate. ( In Snaks. divrdanl.) 

1607 Shark. Timm iv. iii. 5 Twin’d brothers of one 
Wombc, Who*c procreation, .and birth Scarse U diuidant. 

B. sb. One who or that which divides ; some- 
thing that separates or forms the boundary between 
two regions, etc. ; in A nth. *=* Divjkor. 

c 1450 Chester PI. ii. 19 Now will 1 make the fyrmament . 
for to be a divident to twync the waters aye. igtj Brad- 
shaw St. Werburge 1. 349 This Ofla, .made a depe dytche 
for a sure dyuydent Bytwcne Englande and Wales. 1571 
Digger Fantom 1. xvui. E iv b, Multiply the third distance 
by the second, and the product diuide by your dhddent or 
diuisor. 1636 J. Harrington Ounna (1700) 47 ‘Divide*, 
says one IgiilJ to the other, < ‘ and I will chute'. .1 he divident, 
dividing unequally, loses, in regard tlmt the other takes the 
better half ; wherefore she divides equally. 

Divident, -e, frequent early f. Dividend, q.v. 
Divider (divardw). [f. Divide v. + -eh L] 
One who or that which divides, in various senses. 

1. One who or that which separates a whole into 
parts or portions. 

1591 Prrcivai 1. S/. Dii t,. Oi havcK>i a deuider into eight 
part!,. 1644 Dig by Nat. Biuiiex 1. ix. 78. 1674 Ionsklyn 

Toy. New Eng. 54 The Sun and Moon.. the dividers of 
time Into dayes and years 1*74 Hist, in Ann. AVf. s{* 
The dividersof Poland. 186a F. Hai.i. Hindu Philos. Sy^t. 
♦30 Two several dividers of intelligence. 

2. One who distributes, a distributor; one who 
shares something with another. 

106-14 Tjnimlk Luke > ii. 14 Who made me a judge or 
a dcvii! ler over you ? *5®7 G01 ding De Mo* nay i 3 There 
is a devider or distributer of these things. 180a Noble 
ITanderers II. 88 Roused from the stupor of her nftiiitum 
by this little divider of her cares, 
f 3. One who makes philosophical distinctions 
(cf. Divide v. 4 b) ; one who classifies. Obs. 

.»5 M Frauncc Landers Log. i. xiil *7 Plato . . compareth 
inartificial dividers to bungling cookex, uho in stead of 
artificiall carving, use rudely to breakc and dismember 
t hinge*. 1610 Hkalky St. Aug. Citie of Gad vi. ii. (1620) 
237 Who wrh euer a more curious inquisitor of these things 
. a more elegant diuider, or a more exact recorder? 

4. One who or that which disunites, separates, 
or parts ; a causer of dissension or discord. 

1643 Milton Divon e 11. xxi, Hate i* of all things the 
mightiest divider. X7S4 Swot D rapier s Lett, iv, Money, 
the great divider of the world, hath, .been the great uniter 
of a most divided people. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Tenth, 
xv. 395. 1871 Palgravr Lyr. Poems 56 They swear that 

death the divider Shall only unite them more. 

+ 6. Arith . -Divisor. Obs. rare. 

1797 Monthly Mag. 130 By my method of dividers, other 
numbers might have been assumed for the value of y. 

8. pi. a. Dividing compasses; a kind of com- 
passes worked by means of a screw fastened to 
one leg and passing through the other ; used for 
measuring or setting off very small intervals, b. 
A simple pair of compasses with steel points. 

1703 Moxon Mech. F.xetx. 316 You may in small (Quad- 
rants divide truer and with lens trouble with Steel Divider*, 
(which open or close with a Screw for that purpose.) then 
you can with Compasses. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Poc ket- 
tle. v. ted. a) 19s Chait, scale, and dividers. *879 Cassell's 
Techn. Edm. 1 . is Compasses which have both points of 
steel are called ‘dividers*. 1881 Metal IPorld No 14. 
318 A pair of ,4$ in. or 5 in. plain dividers, or what are 
( .died hair dividers. 

7. farming. (See quot.) 

*874 Knight Diet. Mech., Divider (Husbandry), the 
prow or wedge-formed piece on a reaping-machine, which 
divides the grain to be cut from the standing grain. 

8. Mining, pi. Timbers or scantling put across 
a shaft to divide it into compartments : also called 
bunions. (Raymond Mining Gloss.} 

Dividing (divardig), vbl. sb. [f. Divide v. + 
-iNG 1.] The action of the verb Divide ; division. 

1516-34 Tindalf. Htb. iv. w Eucn vnto the diuidynge a 
sender of the soulc and the sprctc. 1663 Gfrbirh Counsel 
Cy a, Their Jurisdiction extends as far as the deriding of 
the Seas neere Rochel. 1719 L)e Foe Crusoe (1840) II. vi 
194 That there might be no dispute about dividing, 188a 
Garden 4 Feb. 86/3 Alocasin*. . bear dividing freely. 

Dividing, ppl* [f- as prec. + -JNa ’A] That 
divides, in vanous senses; that cleaves into parts; 
f 'running divisions' in singing (quot. 1639; see 
Division 7); that separates regions, parts, etc. 

Now often written with hyphen in certain phrases or 
combinations, as dividing-line , -pointy where it may be 
taken os the vbl. sb. used atinb . Dividingengim. a 
machine for graduating or diriding a circle into a number 
of equal parts, or for cutting the circumference of a wheel 
into a number of teeth Dividing fidget* Divide sb. a. 

t6ao Quarles Jonah (1638) 34 Horrid clap of heavens- 
dividing thunder, a 1619 Carew Poems Wks. (1894) 1*9 
In your sweet dividing tnroat, She [the nightingale] winters 
and kccpcs warme her note. 1807 P. Gas* Jml. 237 We 
came to the dividing ridge between the waters of the Mis- 
souu and Columbia. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 338/1 The in- 
vent™ by Raimden of bis dividing engine. Ibid. 338/a 
I he dividing tool employed by Graham was the beam- 
compass. 1866 I. Maktinfau Ess. I. asi The true divid- 
•S®: , l . nc * *®74 Knight Diet. Mech. 9. v., Ramsden s circular 
dividing-engine consisted of u large wheel moved by 


n tangent screw. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 
88 (A] Dividing plate.. [u] the circular brass plate in a 
wheel-cutting engine^ in which holes are drilled as a regis- 
ter for the proper division of the wheel teeth. 

Hence Divi’dlnglj adv. t so as to divide. 

1380 Hollvband Treat. Fr. Tong Divislment % diuidingly, 
separately. 1847 in Craig. 

II Divi'diri (drvldi-vi). [The native Galibi or 
Carib name.] The commercial name of the curled 
pods of Ctrsalpinia eoriaria, a tree found in tropi- 
cal America and the West Indies ; they were intro- 
duced to Europe from Caracas in 1768, and are 
highly astringent, and much used in tanning. Also 
the tree itself, b. The similar pods of C. tinctoria 
used in Lima for making ink (Cent. Did.). 

[*763 JacquiN Stirp. Amer. Hist. \ 34 Lfcgutnina . . ab 
HLpanis ct harbaris. nuncupata Libi dibi. 183a G. Don 
DiChlamydeous PL 11. 43a Libidibi is the name of (hr 
legume at Curasao.] 1843 Pharmaceut. Jml. II. 600 
Divi-divi, imported from Carthage, is the pod of a legu- 
minous shru Lindlev i r eg. Kingd. 550 In the 

Diviihvi or I.ibidihi pods, .we have one of the most astrin- 
gent of known substances. 

Dividual (dividi//al), a. (sb.) [f. L. dividu-ns 
divisible, separated + -al.] 

1. That is or may be divided or separated from 
something else ; separate, distinct, particular. 

1598 Fi or io, Diuisible , separable, diuiduall. x6xa 7W 
Noble A', i. iii, *1 he true love r twccne mnyde and mayde may 
be More then in sex dividual [printed individual!]. x66y 
Mn ton P. L. xij. 85 True Liberty.. which always with 
right reason dwells Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual 
Being. 1740 WAKru’RioN Div. Legal, vt. vi, 'ihe two 
..scarce dividual. 1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 536 A union 
of the mind's dividual nets. 1856 T. Aird Poet. Wks. 147 
The Seasons. .Come and go with sweet dividual change. 

2. Capable of being divided into parts, divisible ; 
divided into parts, fragmentary. 

a 1619 Foiiikkhy Atheoni . 1. vii. 1 1 (1633) 50 Some make 
their god of Atomes, and indiuiduol moates; some of 
diuidual numbers; as Epicurus, and Pythagoras. 16^3 
Barriffe Mil. Discip. iv. (1643) 13 Where any one would 
shew much variety of exercise, then 8.. will be the more 
pliant and dividual! number [of solders], a s6jo May Sat ir. 
Puppy (1657) to. 18 . Lowkll Ambrose Poet. Wks. (1879) 
772 * Beiievest thou then .Cried he, *a dividual essence m 
Truth?* 

3. Divided or distributed among a number ; 
shared, participated, held in common. 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 382 The moon.. her reign With 
thousand lesser Lights dividual holds. *735 H. . Brook 
Univ. Beauty iv. 132 While thro* the pores nutritive por- 
tions tend, Their equal aliment dividual shAre. 18x8 Coi.e- 
urooke Obligat. \ Contracts I. 141 The rule holds when 
the obligation is dividual. 

+ B. sb. Obs. 1. That which is dividual ; some- 
thing divided or capable of being divided. 

x668 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (1713) 553 This is that of 
Gregory Narianrcn, a/xqiur * io jxcuepiap^i'oit h 8<ort/v, 
The Individual Divinity in Dividual*. 

2. Math. In the process of division ; One of the 
several parts of the dividend, each of which yields 
successively one figure or teim of the quotient. 

X704 J, Harris Lea. Tef.hu . 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Dtviduale (in Arithm.) is a Number in the Rule of Divi- 
sion, comprehending part of the Dividend distinguished by 
a Point; whereof the (Question must be ask’d, How often 
the Divisor is contain'd in it? 18x1 Self Instructor 62 
A new dividend, or dividual, to work upon. 

Hence Dlvi dnaUam, Dividna lity (used as the 
opposites of individualism , individuality^. 

1803 Syd. Smith Wks. (1869) 93 The chances.. do not 
depend solely upon their dividuality. 1883 L Gaiton 
Hum. Faculty 169 Individualism is changed todiridualism. 
Ibid. 207 Dividuality replaces individuality. 

Divi dually, adv. [f. prec. + In a 

dividual manner ; separately. 

1633 Earl Manch. At Mondo (1636) 6 Meditation is. as 
hee That smells the Violet, the Rose, the Jessamie, and the 
Orengc flowers dividually But Contemplation is a water 
compounded of them all. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude xiv. 209 
They are each in each, and cannot stand Dividually. x8ax 
Cot ERtDGB in BLickw. Mag. X. 347 We are compelled to 
express it dividually, as consisting of two correlative terms. 

Dividuity (dividi/Hti). rare. [ad. rare L. 
dividuitdtem , n. of quality f, dividuus : sec next 
and -ity.] Dividuoua quality or state. 

x6$6 Blount Glossogr., Dividuity , a division, also an 
aptness to divide, a 1834 Colrridce Lit. Rem. (1838) 111. 
108 This mysterious dividuity of the good and the evil will. 

DividuotlS (divrdiw,as), a. rare. [f. L. dtvi- 
du-us (see Dividdal) + -ous.l 
1- Capable of being divided, divisible (= Divi- 
dual 2); characterized by division. 

1766 G. Canning Anti-Lucretius v. 397 The Mind, of 
separate parcels uncompos'd, Though in dividuous Body 
now inclos’d. rx8oo Coleridge Mahomet. The ruinous 
river Shutters its waters abreast, and.. Rushes dividuous. 
x8eo Shelley^ Ode to Liberty iv, Ihe ..cloud-like moun- 
tains, and dividuous waves Of Greece. 

2. Separable, non-essential ( - Dividual i). 

1816 Coleridge Lay Serin. 343 The accidental and di- 
viduous in this quiet and harmonious object is subjected to 
the life and light of nature which shines in It. 
t Di*vify v v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dtvus godlike 
(»cc Divine a.) + -fy.] tram. To raise to the rank 
of a divinity, invest with divine dignity, Diipy. 
So f DiTiltaYtlon, Obs. 

1615 Jackson Creed iv. 11, iv. 1 7 The divificattons ascribed 


unto them, as their enrolments in the catalogue of former 
saints, adoration of relics, and the like. i6ga Starke Prim. 
Dcvot . (1663) 4 [They] divifie such as never were holy men. 
Divi*nabli», a , rare. [f. Divine v. 4- -able.] 
Capable of being divined or conjectured. 

sSi6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 5 Travelling for no de- 
finite, nor even divinable purpose. 

t DiTin&il. Obs. Also 4-5 d#-, dy-, •*!(•, 
-oile, -aille, -ayle, deuenayle. [a. OF. </*-, di- 
vinaily -al masc., and devinaille. - nolle , •gnailleitm. 
(Godef.) a thing divined, a conjecture, prediction, 
Divination, repr. L. types * dwindle sing., *divt- 
ndlia pi , of divindlis ; see next and -AL 4, 5.] 

1. Divining, soothsaying, divination. 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. F53t Hem pat hi lieu en in 
diuynailes f rr, dyuynayles, -ales, -alls, divynaifles, deue- 
tmylesl as by flight or by noyse of briddea or of beestes. 
1 1430 Lydg. Bochas it. xtii. (1554) 5* h. Her clerkes in theyr 
diutnayle Tolde it was token of scruage and trauayle. 1484 
Caxton Chivalry 87 The deuynaylles of them that by the 


fl^lit of byrdes dcuynen. ^ 


Something to be divined, a riddle. 

CX4S0 Lvdg. BfHthas 1. ix. (1544) >8 a, The serpept him., 
would assailc With a problem .. Called of some men an 
uncouthe deuinaile. c 1430 — Thebes 1. (R.>, To slea all 
tho. .that did fade. To expoune, Ids misty deuinale. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour G ij b, Saycng that they myjt not 
nrede a certayne deuynal. 

t Di*vinal, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. divindl-is, f. 
divin-us Divine : see -al 3.] Pertaining to divi- 
nation ; divinatory, magical. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. t All these were Mynystris of God 


immortale, And had in theym no power dyuynnll. 1303 
Hawks Examp. I'trt, viii. (Arb.) 38 A myrrour of lernyng 
that was dyuvnall. 15x3 Douglas ASnets ix . L 53 Wytn 
wordis auguroll, Eftyr thar spaying ceremonts diuynal. 

Divination (diving jan). [a. OK. divination 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dTvindtifa~em, n. 
of action f. divittdre to Divink .1 

1. The action or practice of divining ; the fore- 
telling of future events or discovery of what is 
hidden or obscure by supernatural or magical 
means; soothsaying, augury, prophecy. With a 
and //., an exercise of this, a prophecy, an augury. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr.iv. 135 (Camb. MS.) Marchus 
tutlius whan he deuynede the dyuynaciouns, bat is toseyn 
in his book ]>at he wroot of diuinaciouns. 138s Wyclif Acts 
xvi. 16 Sum wenche hauynge a spirit of dyuynacioun. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 57 Ei]»er setde Jwtt [he] haade 
be better dyuynacioun of foules [feiiciut augurinm ], 1355 

Eden Decades 309 To speke of thynges that shalbe, longe 
before they are, is a kynde of diuination. 1379-80 North 
Plutarch (1895) 80 The flying of birds, which doe geue a 
happy divination to things to come. x66a Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. 11. iv. 1 1 The Gentile* hearkend unto Oracles and Divi- 
nations. 171a Addison Sped. No. 50^ F 5 Among the many 
pretended arts of divination, there is none which so uni- 
versally amuse* a* that by dreams. 1879 D. M. Wallacf. 
Australas. v. 103 Divination is made by examination of the 
state of the body internally. 

attrib. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 100 The annexed illus- 
trations, representing divination rings, are taken from Liceti. 

2. In a weaker sense : Prevision or guessing by 
happy instinct or unusual insight ; successful con- 
jecture or guessing. 

X597 Shaks. 9 Hen . IV % 1. i. 88 Tell thou thy Earle, his 
Diuination lies. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 111. vii. 8 5 
Whether he or they would have bin contented with an 
equall share . . were perhaps a divination unnecessary. 1685 
Ken Serm. Dan. x. 11 WkM 1^838) 169 It was such divination, 
such sagacity as this which interpreted to him [Daniel] all 
the dream* of human life. 1836 Emkrhon Fng. Trails , 
Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 Richard Owen, .adding sometimes 
the divination of the old masters to the unbroken power of 
labour in the English mind. 

3. Rom. Lattt. (See quot. 1 868.) 

x 8*3 in Crabb Technol. Did . 1868 Smith Did. Gr. 4 Rom. 
Anttq. s.v. Divinatio , If in nny case two or more accusers 
came forward against one and tho same individual, it was, 
as the phrase ran, decided by divination, who should be the 
chief.. accuser . . The iudices had, as it were, to divine the 
course which they had to take. 

f catachr. Divine condition or state, divinity. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 1397 Of Demons some 
few. .came to participate the divination of the gods. 

Di*vinator. Obs. or arch. Also 7 -our. [ad. 
L .d/vinator, -drem soothsayer, agent-n. from divin - 
are to Divine: cf. F. divinaleur.] One who 
divines ; a diviner, soothsaver. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 688 The Egyptians hold 
opinion that the Crocodile is a divinator. a 16*0 Hkalky 
Epictetus' Man, xxxix, (1636) 60 When thou goest unto 
a divinatour. x6ax Burton Anat. MeL 111. iv. 1. i. (1652) 
638 Of this number are all Superstitious Idolaters. .Divina- 

n L • i „a# . 


like, and soberly worded advertisement of his services. 

Divinatoiial, «. rart. [f. m next + -At.] 

Conjectural. 

i860 M. Pattisoh Ess. (1889) 1. 167 Divinatorial criticism 
has often undertaken to work wonders by conjecture operat- 
ing upon collation of MSS. 

Divinatory (divi’n&tSri), a. [f. L. type *di- 

vlndtori-us , f. divindtor-em : see Divinatob and 
-oby.] Pertaining to a diviner or to divination ; 
prophetic, divining, b. Conjectural. 

1989 J. Sanford tr. A grippal s Van. Aries 44 b. An other 
kinde of Astrolog ie . . called Diuinatorie. or Judicial!. 1616 
Gataker Lots (1619) 969 These are those that are most 
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commonly tearmed Diuinatorie Lots. »«*♦ Evelyn Sylva 
IS Th« «»• at Um Ha&ei is . . for . . Dlvinatory Rods for the 
Mtidiiw and finding out of Minerals. iM Miss Busy 
Sac. Life Bug* f Fr. (1831) 395 A peasant of Burgundy . . 
appeared with the exploded notion of the divinatory wand 
to discover hidden sources of water. 1838 Sir W. Hamii tom 
Logic xxxiv. (1866) II. 199 Here the conjectural or divina- 
tory emendation comes into play, 
t DiTimitrioe, a. Obs . rare. [ft. F. divina- 
tricb, fcm. of divinaleur, ad. L. dtvtnatrtam , fem. 
of divinator'. see above.] That divines, divining. 

it ISIS More Ruful Lamentacion(R.)Lo where to commeth 
thy Siandishyng promyse, Of false astrology and diuinatrice. 

BiTine (divoin), a . and sbA Forms : 4-6 do- 
vin(e # de-, dyvyn(e, 5-6 divyne, Sc. de-, 
djrwyne, 6 dyvine, 7 divin, 4- divine. fME. 
divine , divine , a. OF. dev in (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), later divin L. dlvlnus pertaining to a 
deity. In med.L. dlvlnus bore the sense of theologus. 
OF. devin was the word of popular formation; 
divin was a learned assimilation to the ancient K 


type, which in F. became the accepted form for the 
adj., and in English for all senses: cf. Divine 

1. Of or pertaining to God or a god. 

r 1374 Chaucer Foeth, v. pr. it. 118 (Camb. MS.) The 
speculation or lookynge of the deuyne thoght. 1388 Wyclif 
Dent. i, 13 3 yue }e of *ou men wise in dyuyn thingis. 15 *6 
Fifar. Per/. (W. de W. 1511) 3 b, The diuyne nature or 
goahed. >390 Spenser F. O. 1. x. 67 So darke are earthly 
thing* compar'd to things divine. 1644 Milton A reop. 
(Arb.) 51 Many, .complain of divin Providence for suffering 
Adam to transgrexse. 1709 Pope Eh. Crit . 525 To err is 
human, to forgive divine. 1878 R. W. Dale Ltd. Preach. 
390 Divine acts are not less Divine because they do not 
happen to be recorded in the Canonical Scriptures. 

2. Given by or proceeding from God ; having 
the sanction of or inspired by God. 

Divine right, a right conferred by or based on the ordin- 
ance or appointment of God. ^ Divine right 0/ kings , that 
claimed' according to the doctrine that (legitimate) kings de. 
rive their power from God alone, unlimited by any rights on 
the part of their subjects. In English History, the phrase 
ame into specific use in the 17th c., when the claim wax 
prominently made for the Stuart kings. 

c 13B6 Chaucer Monk's T. 67 By precept of the Messager 
diuyn. c 1415 Wyntoun Cron. 1. i. 2 Dywyne Scrypture. 
c X4$@ Hknrysom Test. Cree. (R.) Ye gaue me ones a diuine 
responsaile That 1 should be the fioure of loue in Troye. 
i 5®7 Sadr. Poems Reform, iii. 128 Quhome God did place 
be ordinance dewyne. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v 111. ii. 
6 6 Unto kings by human right, honour by very divine 
right, is due. 1615 Burger Pers. Tithes 2 Whether Tillies 
be perpetually due to the Ministers of the Gospell by Diuine 
Right. 164s Milton Apol. Smect. ii. Wks. (1847) 85 The 
divine right of episcopacy was then valiantly asserted. 
*640 Const. 4 Canons i. B fv b. The most High and Sacred 
order of Kings is of Divine right, being the ordinance of 
God himself. 174a Pope Dime. iv. 188 The Right Divine 
of kings to govern wrong. 1787 Blackhtone Comm. II. 
iii. 25, 1 will not put the title of the clergy to tithes upon any 
divine right, though such a right certainly commenced, ana 
I believe as certainly ceased, with the Jewish theocracy. 
*•35 J* Water worth Exam. Print . Protestantism 95 Did 
this unrivalled Biblist acknowledge any writings as divine, 
which the Jews did not receive as canonical ? 1885 Sfklky 
Ecce Homo iv (ed. 8) 31 In obedience to an irresistible 
divine impulse. 1871 Moklkv fW/<*frr(i886)63The apolo- 
gies of Jesuit writers for the assassination of tyrants deserve 
an important place in the history of the doctrine of divine 
right. 

3. Addressed, appropriated, or devoted to Cod ; 
religious, sacred. 

Divine service \ the public worship of God, Divine office, 
the stated office or service of daily prayer ; the canonical hours. 

r* 380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 41 Do clerktx deuyn officis after 
Jh: ordre of be holy Chirchc of rome. c 1388 Chaucer Prol. 
t22 Fful weel she soong the sendee dyuyne. xjgoo-ao 
Dunbar Poems x. 27 Do jour obseruance devyne Jo him 
that is of kingis king. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref.. The 
common prayers in tne Churche, commonlye called diuine 
sendee, c *600 Shaks. Sonn. cviii. 5 Yet, tike prayers 
divine, I must each day say o’er the very same. *874 Play- 
ford Skill Mut. 1. 71 The Tunes of Psalms are of general 
use, all who are true Lovers of Divine Mustek, will have 
them in estimation. 168a Stoddon (title) An Essay on 
a Question relating to Divine Worship. 17110 Watts ( title ), 
Divine Songs, attempted in easy language, for the use of 
children. 1848 W harton Law Lex . , Divine Service, tenure 
by, an obsolete holding, in which the tenants were obliged 
to do some special divine services in cenain, as to sing so 
many masses, to distribute such a sum in aim*, etc. 1880 
Diet. Chr. Antiq . s.v. Divine office, Offices for the several 
hours of prayer, which together constitute the Divine Office, 
us distinguished from the liturgy. 1889 Farrar Lives La- 
thers, Ambrose, xv. 8 3 II. 169 Theodosius . . as a penitent 
. .abstained from presenting himself at divine service. 

4. Partaking of the nature of God ; characteristic 
of or consonant to deity; godlike; heavenly, 
celestial. 


c 1374 Chaucer Booth, v. pr. ii. ti8 (Camb. MS.) Why in 
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1 300 — Dunbar Poems xxv. 113 AlT the hevinly court 
devyne. 1194 Hooker Eccl. Pol u viii. | 8 The diuiner 
part in relation vnto the baser of our soules. 183s Milton 
Penseroto is Hail, divinest Melancholy t Whose saintly 
visage U too bright To hit the sense of human sight 1887 
— P, L. iu. 40 Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 
*87 Dkyden Alexanders Feast 171 At last divine Cecilia 
came, its* Tennyson In Mem. Prol. iv, Thou seemest 
human and divine. The highest, holiest manhood, thou. 
x88e Farrar Early Chr. 1 . 97 The strains . . of divinest 
music in which the voice of inspiration died away. 


fb. Immortal; beatified. Obs. 

1993 Shake. Rich. II, 1. i. 38 For what I speoke, My body 
shall make good vpon this earth. Or my diuine xoule answer 
it in heauen. 183a Heywood ana Ft. Iron Age iv. Wks. 1874 
III.409 Thou lyest downe mortal I, who imut rise diuine. 

6. In weaker sense : More than human, excellent 
in a superhuman decree, a. Of persons : Of more 
than human or ordinary excellence; pre-eminently 
gifted ; in the highest degree excellent. 

itti H uloet, Divine or immortall, nectary us. 1391 Shaks. 

1 Hen. I V, 1. vi. 4 Diuincfit Creature . . How shall 1 honour 
thee for this *uccc**e? <11633 Corbet Poems (1807) 18 
Nothing did win more praise . . Then did their actors most 
divine. s68o Crowns Misery Civ. War Prol , For by 
hi* feeble skill *tis built alone, The Divine Shakexpear 
did not lay one stone. 1711 Steklk Spett. No. 146 p 3 
The divine Socrates is here represented in a Figure worthy 
his great Wisdom and Philosophy. 1795-1814 Wordmw. 
Excursion t. 250 That mighty orb of song, The divine 
Milton.' 1875 Jowktt PlatoXtd. a) I. 47 3 That would clearly 
contradict tne divine Homer. 

b. Of thing* : Of surpassing beauty, perfection, 
excellence, etc. ; extraordinarily good or great. 

11470 Henry Wallace vi. ^48 Thai.. In cnrtix brocht thar 
purwuuice dewyne. 1561 I s . Norton Calvin's Inst. i. xiii. 
# 9,1 graunt. .that oftentimes a thing is called Diuine or of 
God, that is notable by any singular excellence. 139a 
Shaks. Rom. f Jul. m. Ii. 77 Beautifull Tyrant, fiend An- 
uclicall.. Disputed substance of Diuinest snow. 1653 H. 
Vaughan St lex Sciut. 8$ Blackness sit* On the divinest 
wits. 1737 A. Coofer Distiller 111. xlvii. (1760) aia Recipe 
for n Gallon of Divine Water. 18x8 l.a Belle Ancmbl/e 
XVII. 40/6, I have had the divinest cornette sent me. i8»6 

H. N. Coleridge West Indies 147 The champagne at 
eighteen dollars really divine. 1877 Kate Thompson Pubt. 
Put. Gall. Rembrandt . The great master of the Dutch 
school .. preeminent by nix wonderful and Divine talents. 

8 . Connected or dealing with divinity or sacred 
things; sacred. Obs. or arch. 

t$ 4 « Hall Chron , Hen. 1 7 (an. 9) 115 b, All auncicnt 
writers, as well devine, a* prophane. 1803 Owen Tern- 
brokesh. (1891) 335 A fainouxe Doctour of divinitie as 
appeareth by his devyne works. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 

I. Dcd. g 3. 2 A rare Conjunction, as wcl of divine and 
sacred literature, as of prophane and humaine, 1710 Wa r i s 
Divine Songs Pref., This may sometimes give their thoughts 
a divine turn, and raise a young meditation. [1840 Carlyle 
Heroes iii. (1872) 85, 1 give Dante my highest praise when 
I say of his Divine Comedy that it is. .genuinely a Song.j 

+ 7 . Foreboding, prescient, fa Latinihin.] rare . 

1667 Mi li on P. L. ix. 845 Yet oft his heart, divine of 
somtning ill, Misgave him. 

8 . Comb., as divine- human, human and divine. 

1884 Chr. World 11 Sept. 688/2 The animal-human is very 
obstructive to the Divine-human. 189a Wkstcott Cost'd of 
Life 354 [Christianity]!* summed up in the facts of a divine- 
human life. 1893 Tablet 9 Dec. 933 The Divine-human 
Mediator in heaven. 

t B. sb.l Obs. [absolute uses of the adj., or its 
F. original.] 

1 . Divine service. 

1480 Will of l 'avesour(Comm.Crt. Lond.\ Toning Devyne 
for my sowle. 1608 Sc. Ads Jas. 1 7(1814)327 (J a,n ) l 
clerkix to serue in the divines within the College kirk of 
Creichtoun. 

2 . Divinity, theology. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand}. Synne 2890 Seynt austyn b il1 was j 
a clerk of dyuyne. Ibid. 11411 A master of dyuyne. 136a 
Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 90 Bisschops Bolde and Bachilersof 
diuyn. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6490, I wolc fillen. . My paunche 
ofgood mete and wyne, A* shuldc a maixLer of dyvyne. 

o. Soothsaying; conjecture; Divination. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (ifiio) 282 Mcrlyn, in his deuyn, 
of him has said, pat regions, in his handons, salle he laid. 

— Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8092 On bU inanerc myghte Merlyn 
Be geten & born, by ourc deuyn. 

4 . Divine nature, divinity. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 132 Bachtis .. Accordant unto his 
divine A prest. .Ho had. 

DiTi&a (divai-n), sb* Also 4-5 devine, -vyne, 
dy-. [a. OF. devin soothsayer (13th c. in Littre), 
also later devin , divin theologian (iftli c. in 
Godcf.) ; the former the j>opular descendant of L. 
divtn-us soothsayer (become *devin us in late L.); 
the latter repr, med.L. dtvinus doctor of divinity, 
theologian; both subst. uses of L. dtvinus adj. 

In both senses conformed in Eng. to the L. spelling ] 

+ 1 . A diviner, soothsayer, augur ; a prophet, seer. 

13.. E, E. A lilt. P. B. 1302 Dt*rc Daniel also, b»t.wat/ 
deuine noble. 1340 Ayenb. ip Pe deuincs and h 2 wichen 
and |>e charmeresses bet worked be b« dyculex crefte. c 1374 
Chau< rr Trovlus i. 66 A gret Deuyn bat clepod wax Calkus 
. . Knew wcl pat Troye sholde dearoyed be By anxwere of 
his god. c >430 Lydg. Hex has 11. L (1554) 4* b, Saul had , 
cast out all diuinea From Israeli, ana eche aiuinerexxe. 1 
1325 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 1 , ccxx [eexvij. 680 note , Of these > 
deuins, ariolex, and charmers, there were certayne brentc at ] 
Parys. 1577-87 Holinuhrd Chron. I. 2/2 To dcriue the 
name of their diuine* called Maei from him [Magu«]. 

2 . One who has officially to do with ‘ divine j 
things f ; formerly, any ecclesiastic, clergyman, or 
priest ; now, one skilled in divinity; a theologian. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sena. Sel. Wk*. I. 376 Bastard dyvyne.x 
seien . . b*t bo wordis of Crixt ben fal*. 1386 — Bible Pro 1 . 
xiii. 51 Dyuyny* that tchuldeu pa**e other® men in clcn- 
ncsse and hoolynease. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7503 
He was a clerke and gude deuyne. 1308 Shake. Merck. 

V. I, ii. 16 It is a good Diuine that followes his owne 
instructions* 166a G auden (title) The works of Mr. Richard 
Hooker, that learned godly judicious and eloquent Divine. 
1791 Boswell Johnson 30 Aug. an. 1780. He wrote a young I 
clergyman . . the fotlowmg . . Tetter, which contains valu- | 


able advice to Divine* in general. 1847 Emerson Poems. 
Problem Wk*. (Bohn) I. 401 Taylor, tne Shakespeare of 
divine*. *»74 L. SrKfNKM Hours in Library (1 Sot) L ix. 
305 We see in him the gentle niyatic rather tnan tne stem 
divine. 

fb. Applied to non-Christ inn writers on theo- 
logy, and to the priests of heathen religions. Obs. 

1387 Tremha Higdon (Roll*) III. *19 (MJUb.) Among alle 
mature of philosofres b«y b* 1 were icleped deuyne* lyui 
theologi v(xab*Htur\ here )e pry*. 1387 Golding De Mor- 
nay x. 1x4 Pythagoras and all the old Diuine* affirme, that 
God or tne oncly One ix the beginner of all thing*. 161s 
Shaks. Wint. T. in. i. 19 The Oracle (Thu* by Apollo'* 
great Diuine seal'd vp). 

Divine (divoi n), v. Also 4-5 devine, -vyne, 
dyvine, -yne, fa. F. devine-r (uth c.) to re- 
count, signify, wisn, prophesy, kI. L. divtndn to 
foretell, pi edict, after devin divine : sec prec.] 

I Transitive senses. 

+ 1. To make out or interpret by supernatural or 
magical insight (what is hidden, obscure, or unin- 
telligible to ordinary faculties) ; hence, in later use, 
to interpret, explain, disclose, make known. Obs. 

13. . h. h.Allit.P. B. is(>i pal ton dele wyth demerlayk. 
& deuine lettres. 138a Langl. /’. PI. A. \m. 138 Daniel 
dcuynede be DreineU of a Kyng. *393 Ibid. C. 1/217 What 
thix metal* by-mcncb Diuine 3c. Ibid. xxit. 240 He tauhte. . 
sum me to dyuyne and dyuyde, numbre* to kenne. a 1400-10 
Ale xander 1 905 Now bou . graiihU mo trouAgc, With all pis 
dignitc* be-dene b*l 1 diuined haue. c 1300 BlouU>oCs Test. 
in Halliw. A r ugx Poet. 3 The cau*e wl»y 1 shall to you 
devyne. <1 16*5 Fleicior Nu e l 'alour 11. i, I can . . Divine 
my mind to you. 

b. To discover or indicate by means of the di- 
vining rod. notue-use. 

1890 Pali Mall G. 9 June 6/3 Tho boy hax now l>een en- 
gaged to go to Auxtraha to ‘ divine * the underground water 
and mineral* of its arid and auriferous regions. 

2. To make out by sagacity, intuition, or fortu- 
nate conjecture (that is, in some other way than by 
actual information) ; to conjecture, guess. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 288 He koude wcl dyuyn* That 
Troiiu* al nyght for xorwe wook. c tj86 — Shipman's T. 
324 Wyf. .iitel kauxtow deuyne The curioux binynesxe that 
we haue. t* 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6706 How it *treky> 
kan 1 nt>U deuyne. 1530 Paisgr. 314/2 He were 1 wyw 
mail that coulde devyne what they talke of howe. 1696 tr. 
Du Mont's Toy, I. errant 44 Nor cou’d I divine the Meaning 
of it. 1786 T. Jefffrson Writ . (1839) II. 37 He could not 
divine tne cau*e of thix extraordinary change. 1847 Emer- 
son Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wkx. (Bolin) 1.312 In common 
parlance, what one man is said to learn by experience, a man 
of extraordinary sagacity is said, without experience, to 
divine. *861 Mrs. Ouphant Salem Ch. H. 28 lie began to 
divine faintly . . that external circumstance* do stand for 
something. 

3. To have supernatural or magical insight into 
(things to come) ; to have presentiment of ; hence 
gen. to predict or prophesy by some kind of special 
inspiration or intuition. 

c *374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 361 (389) But who may al 
eschewe or al deuyne? c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)viii. 29 
Obcr thinge* b ;i ‘ pronostic and diuine* by colours of b* 
flawme*. 1333 Eden Details* 47 They diuined the destruc- 
tion of theyr countrey. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 111. ii. 18 To 
shun the danger that his Soule diuine*. 1683 Butler Hud. 
1. ii. 833 None, could divine To which side Conquest would 
incline. ,*79® Burke Fr. Rer>. Wks. V. 374 Truly it U not 
easy to divine what that army rnuy become at last. 1855 
Bain Senses 4* Int. tit. ii. I 23 To infer beforehand, or divine, 
the diameter* that we should find. 

f 4. Of things : To point out, foreshow, prognos- 
ticate, portend. Obs. 

1596 Dravton Leg. iv. 69 This prodigious sign.. some 
vt range Ncwes though ev< r it divine, yet forth them nut 
immediately it bring*. 18*7 Cokainb Obstinate Lady 1. ii. 
What envious star when 1 wa* horn divin’d This adverse 
Fate? 171s Swift Sid Hornet 22 A certain magick rod*, 
divines Whene'er the soil has golden mine*. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, Initial Lor>e Wkx. (Bohn) 1 . 457 All things wail for 
and divine him. 

t 5. To think or conceive of, devise, contrive, by 
special inspiration or e*traordinary sagacity. Obs. 

1393 Langl. P.Pt.Q. an. 265 Dnuid be doughty., deuynede 
how Vryc Mighte sldokexte be slayn. c 1490 Hknkyson 
Mor. Fab, 1 1 All course* that Cooke* could deuyne. igoo-ao 
Dlndar Poems Ixxxiv. 15 The lustiast ladie that nature can 
devyne. 1998 Yong Diana 225 So much force had one God 
. . ouer each other* soule, draining the great and inuiolable 
friendship that should be between* him and me. 

+ 0. To render divine; to canonize ; to divinize. 

139s Spfnser Daphn. 214 Living on earth like Angell 
newdivinde. 1391 — Rnines of Time 611 Th* Harpe out 
of the River was reard And borne above the clotide* to be 
divin'd. i6m Dravton Poly-olb . xxiv. 191 Leaving these 
divin'd, to Decuman we come .. who wa* crowno with 
glorious martyrdom. 

+ b. To call or stylo divine. Obs. 

i6ti Bp. Motntagi! Diatriber 11. 351 Your nobling ami 
draining him els* here. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

7. To use or practise divination 5 to obtain insight 
into what is future or un revealed by auguries, por- 
tents, magical or occult devices ; to soothsay. 

e 1374 CHAUCfra Troylus it. 1696(1745) Tha folk deuyne at 
waggynge of a sire. 138a Wyclif Gen. xliv. 5 The coppe . . 
hi the which my Lord U wonte to dyuyne. t|MI — Isa. 
xliv. 25 Dyuynours that dyuynen by sacrifice* offrid to 
feendis. 1308 Trkviba Barth. De P . R . xv. lit. (1495) 507 
Some in Ethiopia, .haue an bounde for theyr kynge. and 
dyuyne by hU ineuynge. 1809 Bislb (Douay) Lev. xix. 26 
You fthal not divine, nor observe dreamef. 1698 Fryer 
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Act'. E. India tf P . 3*2 They go to tome learned Doctor, 
who Divines by the Alcoran. 1716 De Foe Hist. Devil 
n. vi. 1 93rf-4f Lank Mod. Egypt. II. 11 1 They [Gypsies] 
mostly divine by means of a number of shells, with a few 
pieces of coloured glass, money, etc., intermixed with them. 

8 . To foretell by divine or superhuman power ; 
to prophesy, arch. 

% 1 10a Langl. P. Pi A. \ hi. 143 As Daniel diuinede hit fcl 
in dede afler. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. Cl. 11. vi. 123 If 1 were 
bound to Diuine of this vnity, I wold not Prophesie so. i860 
Emerson ( ond. Li/e 1. 11861) 19 Wc arc as lawgivers; we 
speak for Nature ; we prophesy and divine. 1887 Bowen 
Virg.ACneid 11. 346 Cassandra of coming evil divined. 

9 . To conjecture (as to the unknown or obscure) ; 
to make an inference by conjecture, insight, intui- 
tion, or other means than actual information. 

ij6s Langi,. P. Pl. A. xi. 138 pc deppore I diulnede J>c 
derkore me houite. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 36 Men 
may deuyne and glosen vp and doun. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
1. it. 39 Something from Cyi " ” * 


derkore me houite. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. a6 Men 
may deuyne and glosen vp and doun. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
1. ii. 39 Something from Cyprus, ns I may diuine. 1851 
Carlyle Sterling 11. ii. (1873) 100 The meanest have a 
dignity . . and hence, as I divine, the startling whirl of 
incongruous juxtaposition. 

t D. witn of, on , upon : To moke conjectures 
about or concerning ; to augur from. Obs . 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 409 (458) Lest ony wyght 
dyuynen or deuy.se Wolde of hem two. c 1386 — /Cutis /'. 
*057 The paleys ful of peples. .Dyvynynge of thisc Theban e 
knyghtes two. 1513 More in Grafton Ckrou. (1568) II. 766 
The people diverslye dcvinyng upon this dealing, a 159s 
Greene J as. IV, v. v, Whereon divine you, Sir? 1603 
Knollks Hist. Turks (1631) 857 Thereof would diversely 
divine every man according to m* own fantasie. 1643 Hol- 
croft Proco/ius 1. 39 The Romans divining upon it, were 
confident of the Emperour* prevailing in this Warr. 1715 
Tope Odyss. 1. 144 At chess they vie, to captivate the queen ; 
Divining of their loves. 

Hence Divi*ned ///. a. (In quot., Made divine'. 
1614 Quarles Sion's Sonn. in Farr S. P. fas. I (1848) 140 
The glory of thy divined place No age can injure, nor yet 
time deface. 

t Divinely, a. |t. j>rec. adj. + -ly I.] Divine. 

CX400 Test. Lore 111. (R.) Philosophy is knowing ofdeuincly 
and manly things ioyned with study of good liuing. 1530 
Kartell Bk. Purgat. 11. .xi, The inlinyte dyvynvly Sub- 
stauiice. 

Divinely (divoinli% adv. [f. Divine a. + 
-LY 2 .] In a divine manner or way. 

1 . By or as by the agency or power of God. 

*584 Si*knskr Amoretti Ixi, As she is, divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of Ansels hevenly borne. 166s Stilling fl. 
Grig. Sacr. it. vi. f 3 Whatever comes under Divine know- 
ledge t may be Divinejy revealed, a 1707 Beveridge Strut. 

I. xviii.(R.)In his divinely 'inspired judgment. 1850 Tenn^ 
son In Mem. Ixiv. 3 As some divinely gifted man. 1876 
J* Parker Par act. 1. iii, 34 If the Bible is divinely inspired, 
it follows that it U divinely authoritative. 

2 . As or like God ; in a godlike manner ; with an 
excellence or perfection more than human. 

'late Hester AVer. Phiorav. til. iv. 9 Because this composi- 
tion worketh diuinely, I called it Angelico. 1583 T. Wash- 
INGTON tr. Nicholay s Coy. iv. xxiii. 119 Cleere and fayre 
fountaines dyvinely wrought. 1667 Milton /*. L. ix. 480 
Shee fair, divinely fair, fitlove for Gods. 17*8 Young Ode* 
to King Wks. 1777 I. 17 x Its stream divinely clear, and 
strong. x8u W. Irving Braceb. Hail 35 An elegant young 
man .. who danced a minuet divinely. 183s Tennyson 
Dream Pair Worn. 87 A daughter 01 the finds, divinely 
tall And most divinely fair. 

+ 3 . In a holy or pious manner. Obs. 

*584 Shaks. Kick. lit. ill. vii, 6 s He is . . with two right 
reuerend Fathers Diuinely bent to Meditation. 1395 — John 

II. i 337 This right hand, whose protection Is most diuinely 
vow’d vpon the right Of him it holds. 168a Norris liierot tes 
8 They proceed from a divinely disposed mind. 

+ 4 . After the manner of divinity. Obs. 

i«®7 TorsKLL Serpents (1658) 591, I puipoxe not td follow 
these things Philosophically, .but rather Divinely. 

f Divinemant. Obs. ff. Divine v . + -mknt.] 
The action of divining ; divination. 

X479-80 North Plutasxk (1676) 33 That which they write 
of Romulus divinemenu, inaketh great difference betweeu 
him and Theseus, [bid. 589 Priests and Soothsayers, that 
did sacrifice and purifie, ana tend upon divinements. 
Divinoneis (divoi-nn&o. [-nebs.] 

1 . The quality or state of being divine ; divine 
nature, character, or origin ; divinity, sacred ness. 

1579-80 North Plutarch { 1676) 84 The common nature of 
man, that hath in it both Divineness, and sometimes beastly 
brutish new. *5®7 Golding Dc Momay xxxii. 507, I haue 
..prooued the trunes*e and diuinenesse of the Scriptures: 
>840 Bf. Reynolds Passions i. a Their admirable Motions 
and Order, in which the Heathen have acknowledged 
a Divineness. 1718 Free-thinker No. 54 f 11 The real Ex- 
cellency and Divineness of Virtue. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- j 
/V. 111. xii, In all true Work, .there is something of divineness. 

2 . Superhuman or supreme excellence. 

. '&>. Sidney Arcadia (162a j 331 Besought him to repeate 
it againe, that .. his minde might bee the better acquainted 
with the diuinenesse thereof. i6si Shake. Cymb. 111. vii. 45 
Behold Diuinenesse No elder then a Boy, 

Diviner (divarnoj). Forms: 4-5 devinor, 
-vynour, dyvynour, 5-7 divinour 5- diviner. 
[ME. and AF. dev in our, divinour =» OF. devineor, 
-tour, •ter (rath c. in Hatx.-Darm.), agent-n. from 
1*. devtner to Divine, corresponding to L. divtnd * 
tor-em Divinator. Down to 1500 regularly 
stressed tU vmou r , devinou r. In sense a, app, 
f. F. dev m, divin sb. : cf. philosoph-er ;] 

1. One who practises divination ; a soothsayer, 
prophet, seer ; a magician, sorcerer. , 


c 1330 K. Bkunnk Ckrou. Wace (Rolls) 8107 bus seidcalle 
mydyuinours. ijSiWvLLiFZ^c/*/. xviii. loNenc found un in 
thee, .that askith dyvvnourx. salt — Jer. xxvii. 9 Dyuy- 
nerU by chitervng and fleyng of briddis. 1483CAXTON Cold. 
Leg. 234 b/2 The deuynour hod told hym that he shold 
deye within fyue dayes. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. v. (R.) He 
fled to his wyse men of the worlde, to his diuiners and 
charmers, 1610 Holland Camden's Brtt, 1. 649 The . . 
Divinour or Prophet of the Britans, I mean Merlin. x68x 
Dryden Abs. 4 AJiit . 338 The People’s Pray’r, the glad 
Diviner's Theme. 'Flic Young men’s Vision and the Old men’* 
Dream ! 1713 Pope Odyss. 1. 524 Vain diviner's dreams 

divert her fears. i860 Hook L ires A bps. (1869] I. v. 223 
The bishops . . were required . . to l>anixh . . diviners and 
fortune -tel lei's. 1881 Folk-hue Record IV. 106 Very lately 
an eminent innn . . employed a diviner to look for mines on 
his property with a divining rod. 

b. A successful conjccturer or gnesser. 

*690 If 00 * 41 * Hunt. Und. 11. i. (1695) 48 He must be a nota- 


ble Diviner of Thought*, that can assure him, that he was 
thinking. 1856-61 Maurice CritUs in Friendship Bis. \iii. 
(*874) 377 Richard Bentley was one of the subtlest diviners 
of the meaning of obscure passages. 

I 1 2 . A divine, a theologian. Obw 

*377 Lakgl. P. PI. B. x, 452 pe doughtiest doctour and 
j dcuynourc of f>e trinitce Was augustyn pe olde /bid. xnr. 

• 1 14 Sire doctour . .What is dow’cl and dobet ? }e dcuynours 
knoweth. 1393 /bid. C. xm. 85 This doctor and diuitumr 
anti decretistre of canon, tut Huloet, Diuinour or wry ter 
of holy scripture, agtographiis. 

fb. « Divine sb . 2 2 b; also, a wise man, sage. 
1387 Tkkviha Higdon (Rolls) III. 65 Thales .. \>h nature! 
phtlosofcr and dyuynour. a 1400- jjo Alexander 1545 Doc- 
tours & diuinours & othirc dere maistrix. 

Divinaress (divoi nwos). Also 4-6 de-, (5 
-our« 89 ). [a. OK. devineresse (12th c. in Ilatz.- 

Darm.), fcm. of devinenr Diviner : see -ehs.] A 
< female diviner ; a prophetess ; a sorceress, witch, 
j c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 152a pow sorceress With al pi 
f-d* gost of prophesie Thow wenest ben a grete deuyneies*>e • 

| 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. fames (1818) 14 The said woman 
! of Yrehuul, that elepid herself a dyvenourcsc. 1480 Cay ion I 
Ovid's Met. xm. vi, And Cassandra, hys doughtcr, the \ 
1 devynercsM!. 011533 Ld. Berners Cold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
xx vi. (1546) M ii, Avvoman diuineres.se, or contrary, a .soth- 
sayer. 1661 H. Moke Postscript to Glanv ill's A add nets m us 
| 1. (1726) 24 Do the office of a Divineress, or a Wise-woman. 
1837 Caklyik Fr. Rev. III. v. ii. (1872) 177 A black 
Divincres* of the Tropics prophesied .. that she should !>e 
. a Queen. 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's It/cmo xx, The 
| wretched women who. .made themselves divineresses. 

t Divin*8S6. Obs. [Compressed variant of 
j divineness ; peril, with some thought of F. - esse , as 
in richesse and Enp. idlesse ; cf. profaness, proncss, 
etc.] a. Divination, b. Divineness, divinity ; 
divine quality or character. 

1594 Carew Duarte's Exam. Wits iv. (1596) 46 The first 
who tearmed these maruellous matters by the name of 
diuinesse was Hippocrates ; and that if any such point of 
diuincsse bee found in the disease, that it manife.xtrth also 
n prouidence. 1605 Bacon Adv. L earn . 11. iv. $ 2. 18 Pocsic 1 
. . was cuer thought to haue some participation of diuinesse. | 
/bid. f 4. 19 Enquirers into truth .. will despise those 1 
delicacies and affectations, as indeede capable of no diui- | 
tiesse. I 

Diving (dai viij), vbl. sb. ff. Dive v . + -ino L] | 
The action of the verb Dive, in its various senses. I 
1398 J Irevisa Barth. DeP.R. xn. xxvi. (1405) 429 By 
I manere of plungynge and of dyuynge. 1614 Rowlands | 

I Footes Bolt 37 A common Scould, ner furious heatc must , 
cooler Waxhd by her diuing in a Cucking stoolc, 1743-5 | 
R. Pocockk Trav. (Camden) II. 129 The curious manner of 1 
diveing which they lately began, in order to raise what they 
could of the wreck. 1854 (title) Divings into Scripture and 
Sprinkling of Wisdom for Little Folk. I 

b. attrib . and Comb., as diving-bladder, - boat , 

- engine , - helmet , - machine , Diving-bell, etc. 

x6pi Br. W. Barlow Defence 143 The diuing poole of 
Bethesda. s66t Diving-engine [see Diving-bell]. 1693 
Load. Gas. No. 3843/3 Letters Patents . . for a Diving- 
Engine. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 199 f 3 The first 
experiment in nineteen diving engines of new construction. 
*7 M Chambers CycL Supp., Diving Bladder, a term used 
by Borelli for a machine . . contrived for Diving under the 
water to great depths . . The objections all other diving ma- 
chines are liable to are obviated. s8os Naval Ckron. VII, 

370 The Diving-boat, .will be capacious enough to contain 
eight men. <>1835 Fok by Voc. E. Anglia , Drving-pond, 
a pond from which water is drawn for domestic use, by 
dipping a pail. 1839 Col. Hawker Diary ( 1891) II. 163 
Inflating air into the diving machine, or rather diving dre*s, 
of the man who wa# working under the sea. 1875 Ure's 
Diet., Arts s.v. Diving-dress , The diving helmet is, in 
principle, similar to the bell. 

Di*ving 9 ppl. a . (f, as prec. + -ino 2 .] 

That dives, in various senses of the vb. 
i6ob Fulbecke a nd Pt. Parall. Ded. 1 The industrious 
search of some diuing bratne. a 1639 WorroN in Relia. 
Wot ton. 402 (R.) Let the diving Negro seek For gemms hid 
in some forlorn creek. 171s Gay Trivia lit. 80 Guard well 
pocket, for these syrens stand To aid the labours of the 
diving hand. 

b. In names of various animals. 

Diving -buck or goat, a S. African antelope ICepha* 
the dnyker.bok of the Boer* ; diving- 


diving- Spider, Argyroneta aquatic a , which lives in a 
nest filled with air under water. 

*^84 Bee. Sev. Late Voy , n. (17x1) 84 The first Diving 
Pigeon I got. .at Spitzbergen. 1786 Sparkman Voy. Cape 


I- 89, I got a diving duck, and should have liad more idiots. 

Swainsom Proti. Names Birds 161 Diving duck 
(Shetland IslesX Ibid. 218 Diving pigeon. 

Di*vittg-bdlL [f. Diving vbl.sb. + Bell p.l 
A strong heavy vessel, originally bell-shaped, with 
the bottom open, in whidi persons may descend 
into deep water, respiration being sustained by the 
compressed air at the top, or by fresh air supplied 
by a forcing pump from above. 

1661 Evelyn Diary 19 July, We tried our Diving-Bell, 
or Engine, in the water-dock at Deptford, .it was imule of 
cast lead, let down with a strong cable. 1693 Phil. Trans. 
XVII. 896 Means of weighing up sunken Vessels ..and 
taking out the Goods by means of the Diving Bell. 171J 
Durham Phys. Theol . iv. Hi. note (R.), One of the divers 
blew an horn in his diving-bell, at the bottom of the sea. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat . Hist, (1776) I. 241 The great diving- 
b«il improved by Doctor Halley, which was large enough 
to contain five men. 187a Bunnand My Time xxiv. 212 
Brenthina with os much difficulty. .as he might have ex- 
perienced in a diving-bell. 

attrib. 1874 Knight Diet. Mcch. I. 713/2 A diving-bell 
company was formed in England in 1688. Ibid. 715/1 
Diving-bell Pump , a pump having a casing divided by 
a vertical partition into two chambers, which are provided 
with inwardly and outwardly opening valves. 

Divinity (divi*nifai), v. [f. L. divin-us Divine 
■f (i)fy ; ct. deify , etc.] trans. To render divine ; 
to regard as of divine nature, rank, or origin ; to 
divinize. Hence Divinifled ppl. a. 

1633 A. H. Parthenia Sacra 204 (T.) My beloved is white 
and red . . white, for his blessed and diviuified soul. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 395/1 Good the Civil Virtues 
render a < Man, but the Sciences conducing to the Divine 
Virtue divinifie. 1855 Bailey Mystic 33 And knew himself 
divimfied. 189a Agnes M. Clerkk Fans. Stud. Homer 45 
The same constellation, .under a divinified aspect. 

Divi a ninjf | vbl. sb. [f. Divine v. + -ing 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Divine : a. Soothsay- 
ing, prophecy, divination, b. Conjecture, guessing. 

c 1340 Ham pole Prose Tr. (1866) 9 In pis comandement es 


thilke Iapeworthi dyuynenge of tyresye the dyuynor? 
1483 Cath. Angi. 102 A Dyuynyngc be fyre, piromancia. 
A Diuinynge be water, jdromuncia. 1646 J. Geree (title) 
Astrologo-Mastix, or a Discovery of the Vanity and Ini- 
quity ofludiciall Astrology or Divining by the Star res. 1860 
Pusev Min. Proph. Jonah i. 7 The lot for divining.. is 
wrong, except by direct inspiration of God. 

2. attrib ., as divining-rod , •staff, -stick, -wand*. 
a rod, etc., used in divination ; spec, a forked stick, 
by means of which certain persons are reputed to 
have the power of tracing and indicating subter- 
raneous supplies of water and mineral veins. See 
quota. ; also Dowsing-rod. 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, To Mr. Hobs Hi, With fond 
; DiyiningAVands We search among the dead For Treasures 
I buried. Ibid. Note, Virgula Dirnna ; or a Divining-Wand 
I is a two-forked branchy of an Hazel-Tree .. used for the 
I finding out either of Veins, or hidden Treasures of Gold or 
I Silver J t and being carryed about, bends downwards (or 
j rather is said to do so) when it comes to the place where 
I they lye. 171a J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 188 
I To find out Water by the Help of a Hasel-Wand, called 
j a Divining-Stick. 1731 Genii. Mag. Nov. (Brand Pop. 

Antiq.) So early as Agricola the divining Rod was in 
I much request, and has obtained great credit for its dis- 
j covering where to dig for MetaK and Springs of Water 
.. lately it has been revived with great success. t8s6 
StoTT Antiq. xvfi. 1883 P. Robinson in Harper's Mag, 
j Oct. 708/1 The divining-rod finds it* professors and dis- 
I ciplcs..in e\ery part of the world. 1888 Elworthy fV. 
Somerset Word-bit., Dowse , to use the divining-rod for the 
purpose of finding springs of water. 

Dnrrning, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
divines, foresees, or conjectures ; soothsaying, pro- 
phesying, conjecturing, guessing, etc. 


118a Wyclif 1 Kings xxviit. 7 There is a womman huvynge 
a dyvynynge Npirite m Endore. 1593 Shake. 3 Hen. VI, iv. 
vi. 69 If secret Powers suggest but truth To my diuining 
thoughts. 16^7 Dryden Atneid vt. 54 The mad divining 
dame, The pnestess of the god ; Deipnobe her name. < 187# 


dame, 1 ne pnestess ot tne god, Deipnobe her name. 1878 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxix, This dreadfully divining 


personage — evidently Satan in 

t Divini-potent, a, i 


rey trousers. 

bs. rare ~ 


di vlnipotent-em mighty in divination.] 

1656 Blount Glotsogr., Divinipotent, that hath power in 
divine jthings. 17*7 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Divi'niartor. Obs. rare. [f. Divine v., or 
divinour, Diviner sb. : see -ister.] A diviner. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1953 Thcrfore I stynte, I nam 
no divinistre. 

t Divi'nitizt, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [irreg. f. Di- 

vinity + -izk.] » Divinize. 

1649 J. E. tr. Behmen's Epist. Pref. 9 We . . Dtvinitue 
our knowledge into an effectual working Love. 

Divinity (divi’ntti). Forms: 4-6 de-, dy-, 
divinite, 4-7 -tie. [ME. de- % divinite, a. OF. 
deviniti, -eU, - iteit (lath c. in Hatz.-Darm.) theo- 
logy, ad. L. divinitat-em godhead, divination, ex- 
cellence, f. divin-us Divine : see -ity.] 

I. The character or quality of being divine ; di- 
vineness, godhood ; divine nature; Deity, Godhead. 


Pigeon I got .Ait Spitzbergen. 1786 Sparkman Voy, Cape c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. iv. 7 (Comb. MS.) Thow des- 
o. /r. II. 343 J ne duyker-bok, or diving goat .. rising in putedest .. towching deuynyte and mankynde. ctam 
its leap with its neck erect, and in its descent bringing Mirour Salnacioun 37a In Crist wanre flesshe and sawle 

It ilAiiin hawMn U/.. L. J ■> — .1 J!..! ■ ..... ' a « a . . ■■ 


it down between it* legs . . had the mi 
and gave rise to its name. 1811 Col. H 


. had the appearance ot diving 
1813 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 


and verray divinitee. tj8t Fulke in Confer, uu (1584) Y, 
The humanitle of Christ after It was assumpted by the 
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DIVISION. 


Diuiuttie. was abtorpte of ibc Mime, c 16x0-15 Women 
Saint*, Agnes (1886) 147 Diuimtie dwelleth not in stones 
but in heauen. 1667 Milton P. L. ix xoto They feel 
Divinitif within them breeding wings. 1764 CowrgR Task 
vt. 877 The veil is rent .. That hides divinity from mortal 
eyes. 1664 Kusxin Pita*, Png’. 17 not*. Arianism consists 

£ ot in asserting the subjection of the Son to the Father, 
ut in denying the subjected Divinity. 

2 . toner. A divine being; a god, a deity. The 
Divinity ; the Deity, the Supreme Being. God. 

J !J* Chaucer Stc. Nun's T 316 Whil we aeken thilke 
dhtinitee That is yhid in heuene. 130I T he visa Bart A. l>e 
P, R . 1. (1495) 8 Cryst lexu* very god and man is . . mount 
blessyd and inestymable dyuynyte or deyte for all man* 
kynde. 160s Snaks. Ham. v. li. 10 There 's a Diuinity that 
shapes our ends, Rough hew them how we will. 1777 
Robertson Hist . Amtr. (1778) II. vit. 302 Its divinities 
were clothed with terror. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1709) II. 76 It’s last and only end is the 
Divinity himself. 1865 Seeley Pat Homo tv. (ed. 8) 31 
Their national Divinityhad been their king. 1675 W h itney 
Lift Lang. v. 80 Mercury.. the swift messenger of the 
divinities. 

b. Jig. An object of adoration, an adorable being. 
im; Boyle Seraph. Love vL (1700) 49 A Lover, naming 
what he worships, a. Divinity. 1749 Smollett Gil Bias 111, 
ix, I perceived the divinity seated on a large sattin couch — 
in a genteel deshabille. 1849 Thackeray Pern feu his vii, 
Composing a most flaming and conceited copy of verses 
to his divinity. 

3 . Divine quality, virtue, or power ; god-likeness, 
divineness. 

sgxo-ao Everyman in Hail. Dodsley I. j 33 These seven . . 
Gracious sacraments of high divinity. 1590 Spenser E, Q. 
ill, v. 34 The goodly Maide, ful of divinities And gifts of 
heavenly grace. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. v. i. 3 There is 
Diuinity in odde Numbers, cither in natiuity. chance, or 
death. 1681^6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) III. 71 These 
miraculous Signs of the Divinity of the Christian Doctrine. 
1847 Tennyson Print, in. 207 To lift the woman's fall’n 
divinity Upon an even pedestal with man. 

4 . The science of divine things ; the science that 
deals with the nature and attributes of God, His 
relations with mankind, etc. ; theology ; the theo- 
logical faculty in Universities. (The earliest 
sense in English.) 

Divinity hall, (Scotland, etc.), a theological hall or 
college. 

csjOS Edmund Con/. 238 in E. E. P. (1862)77 Todiuinitc 
as goa woldc bis gode man him drou$. *387 Trevis\ 
Hidden (Rolls) 1. 5 Of he h r « vertucs of deuynyte [theo- 
logtcarum virtutum\ c 1400 Maundrv. (1839) xiit. 144 
Athanasius was a gret Doctour of Dyvynytec. 1439 E. h. 
Wills (1882) n8. I woll that the maister of devenyte haue 
xx li. 1556 C/iron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 20 William Thurs- 
ton abbot of Kowntens and bnchelar of devinite. .hongyd, 
heddyd and qwarterd. 1599 Shaks. Hen . V, 1. i. 38 Hcarc 
him but reason in Diuimtie. 1690 Locke Gmt. 11. viii. 
6 ns They never dream'd of Monarchy being Jure Divino 
. . till it was revealed to us in the Divinity of this last Age. 
173 » Dk Foe Molt Flanders (1840) 303 The ordinary of 
Newgate .. talked a little in hts way, but all his divinity 
ran upon confessing my crime, as he called it. 1833 
Coleridge Tabled. 14 Mar., Divinity is essentially the 
first of the professions, because it is necessary for nil at all 
times. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . iv. 498 Three poor 
labouring men, deeply imbued with this unamiable divinity. 

b. Applied also to the theological systems of 
heathen nations or philosophers. 

1669 Gale Crt . Gentiles 1. 1. ii. ia < Plato acknowlegeth 
that he received the . . choicest of his Divinitie from the 
Phenicians. 1754 Shkklock Disc. (1759) I. iv. 145 The 
Religion and Divinity of the Vulgar in the Days of 
Heath enfcm. 1845 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. i\. vii. 365 
He., was versed in all the divinity of the Greeks. 

f 5 . w* Divination i. Obs . rare. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, i. xiii. 39 by this Arte and science 
f Astronomy e] were first emprysed . . allc other sciencf> of 
decrees and of dyuinyte. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 28 ThU 
diuimtie or fore-telling of Anaxagoras. 

0 . attrib. (esb. in reference to the Faculty of Di- 
vinity at the Universities'), as divinity act, booh, 
chair , lecture , man, school , "etc. ; divinity-calf 
( Bookbinding ), dark brown stained calf decorated 
with blind stamping, without gilding: used for 
theological works. (Zaehnsdorf, Hist. Booth. 

1895.) 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. (R.) A full library of all 
good diuinity-book*. a 1555 Latimer Serin, y Rem. (i8j|j) 
391 We. .appointed you to appear before us. .in the divinity 
school, a place for disputations. 1641 * Smkctym nuus ' A usrv. 
v. (1651) aa Such as were able to preach, or keepe a I>ivi- 
nitie Act. 1670 Eachard Cent. Clerry 97 It a youn^ 
divinity-in tender has but got a sermon of his own or of his 
father's., he gets a qualification, c 1680 Hickeringill 
Wks. (1716) 1 . 79 The Tongues and Pens of the thriving 
Divinity-men. 1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. (1711) IIL 
83 Acceptable . . from the Pulpit as from a Divinity- 
Chair. 1709 H earns Collect . 6 Nov., The Divinity- 
Bedell's Stan. 1785 J. Trusler Mod. Times I. 138 A 
register office for parsons, a kind of divinity-shop, .for hiring 
ofpreachers. 1848 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
II. 341 Attendance on divinity lectures is requisite. 

Divinityship. [f. pi cc. + -shi v.J 
1 . The status or personality of a divinity ; deity- 
ship, godship. 

1A9 Hickeringill Wks. (1716) II. 433 The Keys of the 
Church, to which he has as good right as your D.D. 
Diyinttyship. 1768 Disinterested Love 1 / 19 Tis to her 
divinity&hip 1 pay my adoration. s8n Shelley Let. to E. 
H sickener, Truth is my God. .yours is reducible to the same 
rimple Dmmtyship, 1834 U Hunt Town (1858) 398 The 
first time be [Henry Vlllf had discovered the possibility of 
such m impiety towards his barbarous divinityship. 


2 . Knowledge of or skill in divinity. 

176a Sterne Tr. Shassdy VI. xxxvi, Plato’s optiuon. 
which with all hi* divinityship,—! hold to be damnable. 

XMvimxa'tion. [f. next + ation.] The ac- 
tion of divinizing, or condition of being divinized. 

X&40 Mill Dies, a Disc., Grecian Hist. (1839)11. 310 The 
basis of that was a bona fide personification and divinization 
of the occult causes of phenomena. 1873 M. Arnoi d Lit. 

; 4 Dogma (1876) 38 The glorification and divinisaiton of thU 
i natural bent of mankind. 

Diviniia (di •vinoiz), v. [ad. Y. divinise r (i6ih- 
! 17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) to lender divine, deify, f. 

| divin Divink: see -ize.] 

| 1 . trans. To make or render divine ; to deify. 

1 1656 Blount Glossoer Divinize, to make di\iru» or 

I heavenly. <11741 A. M. Ramxay Nat. 4* Rev. A %tfg. 11. 
401 (R.) The predestinarian doctors have divinized cruell), 
wrath, fury, vengeance, and all the blackest vu.es. 1890 
Newell St. Patrick 70 He divinised the powers of nuiuic 
because he feared them. 

+2. intr. To become divine; to act as a divine 
being. Obs. rare. 

1685 Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 161 By Divinizing, one 
gets Respect, by Humanizing, Contempt. 

Hence Di vinised ///. a. *, Di vinising vbl. sb. 
1837 Tait's Mag. IV. ^59 ThU divinizing of 'myself 
this deification of the individual mun. 1839 Bailey Lest us 
(1851) 164 The form Of Divinized humanity. 

Divi no-poli*tioal, a . nvnee-wa. Of or per- 
j taining to divine polity. 

I 1668 H. More DHk Dial. v. x. (1711) 4 17 The meaning of 
| Ezekiel's Mercavah is not Physical, but Moral, Spiritual, 01 
! Divino-political, if I may so *i>eak. 1684 — An Answer 
) 241 The Divino-political .sense of that Vision. 

! DiviB^e, obs. foims of DhViCK, Dkvikk. 

t Divi' 16 , sb. Obs. [a. OP', dc-, divise , ad. late 
L. divtsa (mcd.L. in Du Cange) division, boumlaty, 
fem. sb. from pa. pple. of dividcre : see Dkvisk, 
and cf. the town name Devizes, formerly 1 The De- 
vizes*, mcd.l* DivisH\] Boundary ; //. bounds. 
c 1573 Bali our Pract iU s (1754) 434 (Jain.) DivUU betwiv 
l sic landis penciling to hie nne man, on the ane pan, and hie 
! landis pertening to sic ane uthcr man on the utlicr part. 
Ibid. 4^3 Divises, meithis and mcrchis, 

t Divi'se, It. Obs. Also 5 de-. [ad. L. divis- 
us , pa. pple. of dlvidhe to Divide : cf. OF. devis 
! divided ! Divided ; separate, distinct. 

I c 1430 Ballad, on Hush. iv. 416 I11 March orenge U scttc 
j in .sondry wyse : Thai lovelh landc that rare is and divisc. 
*677 Gale Crt . Gentiles II iv. 253 The Author of thc Bmjk . 
[saysj * the mune Oiie is truely said o that which is indivisc 
in it self and divisc as to althiugs else *. 

Hence + Divi'itly adv scjiarately (obs.). 

ZX449 Pecouk Repr. 111. xviii. 398 Ioyntli and dcviseli. 
1553 Hulokt, Diuiscly, sc or sum , seams , separatim. 
Diviser, obs. form of Dkviheu, Divihoh. 
Divisibility (divizlbi-liti). [f. next -1TV : 
cf. F. divisibility (15th c. in Godef. Supply !\ 

1 . The quality of being divisible ; capacity of being 
divided into parts, or among a number of persons. 

1644 Dicby Nat. Btnlics 11. viu. (1645) 15 Divisibility, or 
a capacity to be divided into parte;*. 1691 Norris Pro* t. 
Disc. 52 That endless. , Controversy concerning, .the infinite 
Divisibility of Quantity. 1710 Berkeley Prim. Hum. 
Knenvl. § 47 The infinite divisibility of Matter U now 
univerially allowed. 1831 Laron* k Pneumat, iii. 237 
Numerous, physical analogies favour the conclusion, that 
the divisibility of matter ho* a limit. 

2 . Math. Capacity of being divided without re- 
; mainder. 

| Divisible divi'zil/l), a. ( sb .) Also 6-7 de-. 
j [ad. L. dtvi sibil- is (Tertullian, 3rd c.), f. dibis- 
ppl. stem of div Litre to Divide : cf. F. divisible 
, (Oresme, 14th c.).] Capable of being divided. 

1 . Capable of being divided into part* (actually, 
or in thought; ; capable of being divided into 
kinds or classes, distinguishable ; capable of being 
divided or distributed among a number. 

15^3 Hulokt, Deuistblc, or able to be parted or deuided, 
demduus. 1597 Hooker Ecct. Pot. v. Iv. f 7 In as much 
ax that infinite word ix not diuisible into parts, it could not 
in part, but must needs be wholly incarnate. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 3 Certainly the quantity or extension of any body 
may be divisible in infinitum, though perhaps not the 
matter, ijrj Priestley Matt. spir. (1782) I. iii. 38 
Every particle of matter is infinitely divisible. 1881 Mivar i 
Cat 1 4 The Cat's entire frame is divi*ible into head, neck, 
trunkj tail, and limb*. 1891 Law Times 106/2 1 he bene- 
ficial interest. . w to be divisible amongst the next of kin. 

2 . Math. Of a number or quantity : f To be 

divided ; forming the dividend (obs.). b. Capable ! 
of being divided without remainder (by). I 

1570 Diggls Strut iot. 9 The number divisible. 1709*39 1 
V. Mandey Syst. Math., Arith. 23 Because 4869 (Le. | 
4 + 8 + 6+ 9] make 27, a number divisible by 9, therefore j 
also 4869 may be divided by 9. im-ji Chamber* Cyct. 
s.v. Number, Primitive, ox prime Number is that, which | 
U only divisible by unity.. Com found Number is that | 
divisible by some other number besides unity ; as 8, divisible | 
by 4, and by 2. Mod. A number is divisible by 9 if the 
sum of its digits is divisible by 9. 
f B. sb. divisible body. Obs . 

Glanvill Scepsis Sci. v. (R.V Tire composition of I 
bodies, whether it be of divisible* or indivisibles. 

Hence Diri idbUnafls, divisibility ; Divl sibl/ 
adv., in a divisible manner, so as to be divisible ; 
f in small portions (obs.). | 

1598 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacrum, vii. 40 Gods onely begotten 


sonne goelh into eutry man diuhiblye that reccyueth him. 
i *49 J er. Taylor Gt, B.xcmp. Ad Sect. v.| 7 The use of 
reason comes mt no definite time, but insensibly and divisibty. 
a 1691 Boyle (J.), Naturalists disagree about . . the in- 
definite divUiblenesx of matter. — Whs. I. 376 (R.) The 
diviriblcness of nitre into fixed and volatile parts. 

Divistton divijdn). Forms: 4-0 dovi-,divl- 
sioun, etc. (with usual interchange of i and y , -on 
mid - ottn ), 4 deveaeoun, devyieoun, 5 Sc. dy- 
wyaiown, 5-7 division©, 4- division. [ME. 
de-, dirLtoun, a. OK. devisiun, division, ad. 
division** m % n. of action f. dfvidlre to Divipk.] 

I. Ax an action or condition. 

1 . The action oi dividing or state of being divided 
into paits or branches ; partition, severance. 

c 1374 CiiAUt 1 1< Boeth. nr. pr. xi. 77 (Camb. MS.) But fyr 
( fleet fi ) and refuseth allc dcuyhyon. Ibid. lit. pr ix. [ser 
I >i\ 1 1 r, 1]. c 1400 Lanfram's Cirutg *rter»e^ 

ben (Iru)did ninny weiex ; whus dyuyrioun* mail mai nuu^l 
tonscyue bi his witt. 1559 W. Clnnin(.iiam Costuoe *. 
(,/asse 111 By. the dc\i*ion of th’ Eaith into zonev > 1601 
Sm\kx. t'uvt. X. v, 1. jjij How haue you made diuUion of 
Nour sclfc'f 1634 Sir * 1 '. Hikiomi Irav. 136 Babylon .. 
there first Implied the division of Language* from one ,, to 
seventie iwo. 1736 tr. Gregory's . Isfron. I. 237 Phe Division 
uf Tune into Hours, Days, and Weeks. 1840 I.ardnek 
(Worn. ix. n>9 Let thr line be divided into three pail*, af 
C and D and, from the points of division C and I) let per- 
pendicular* be drawn. 1875 Jownr Plato »ed. a) 111 . .* 
l'hc division into books . , is prohubly later than the age of 
Plato. 

b. Separation, partition, parting. 

I Covehdaik 2 EsdirtS vi. 41 To make a deuyxion 

I l>ctwi\le the w-ater*, that the one parte might temavnr 
I nl>ouc, ami the other bcnclli. 1634 Massingi-r Very 
li 'out an 11. Plays (1868) 409/* We may meet again, But 
death's division is for ever, friend. 1864 TkNNvaoN High* r 
Pantheism 6 This weight of body and limb, Are they not 
sign and symbol of thy division from HimY 

o. Camb. Cniv. The partition of the term into 
two halves ; the point of time at which the term is 
thus divided. 

1803 G rati us ad Cantab. s.v. term- I'lottc**, young men 
who contrive to Ik; in College the night before the division 
of the term, and out of it the morning after the close, ifu 
Bkiried Eng. University 63 After ‘division’ in the 
Michaelmas and Lent Terms, a student, who can assign 
a good plea for absence to the College authorities, muy go 
down. 1896 W. At ijih Wrigiii in Letter, 'lhe division of 
term still marks a period for certain purposes. 

+ d. ‘Methodical arrangement, disposition ’ 
(Schmidt). Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Ot/i. 1, i, A Fellow', .That neuer set a 
Squadron in the Field, Nor the dcuision of a Battuilc knowes 
More then a Spinster. 

2 . The action of distributing among a number ; 
distribution, ]>artition, sharing. 

Division of labour, in Pol. Leon., the divi*ion of m process 
of manufacture or an employment into parts, e.uli of which 
is performed by a parti* ular person. 

c 1380 Wvct IK Sel. IV'kn. III. 341 God woldc sufl’rr no 
lenger be fetid to regne oonli in 00 siche preest, but, fot 
synne put Jrei haddeu do, made devisioun amongis two. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Hi so* 1. vi, Jt i* not good to have 
partage and dyuysyon with nym which is rychc fc tnyghty. 
1555 Em n D tenths Contents (Arb.) 45 The debate and 
si life l>ct w cur the Spanyardcs and Portugalex for the diui* 
sion of the Indies. 1601 Smakm. Tivet. N. 111. iv. 380 He 
make diutsioti of my present with you : Hold, there s halfe 
my Coffer. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. i. heading. Of the 
Division of Labour. The greatest improvement in the pro- 
ductive power of labour, and (etc.], .seem to have been the 
effect of the division of labour. .*•78, J evon* Prim. Pol. 
Eton, 33 Even in a single family there is division of labour: 
the husband ploughs, or cuts timber ; the wife cooks, man- 
ages the house, and spins or weaves ; the son* hunt or tend 
sneru ; the daughters employ themselves us milkmaids, 
t o. The action of distinguishing, or of perceiving 
or making a difference ; distinction. Obs. 

c 1398 Ciialcrr fortune 33, I haue the tawht dcuisyoun 
by-twene Freud of effect and frende of cowntenaunce 
t 1500 Lancelot 1648 That lust ice be Elyk alike] With- 
out diuisione baith to pur and ryk. 1553 T. Wilson Rhct. 
4 b. The division is an openyngof thynges wbenn we agree 
and rest upon, and whetein we stttke, and stande in traverse. 
t6n Biblk E.xod. viii. 33 , 1 will put a division between my 
people and thy people. 

4 . The fact 01 being divided in opinion, senti- 
ment, or interest ; disagreement, variance, dissen- 
sion, discord; an instance of this, a disagreement. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 381 Division .. many a noble 
worthy town . . Hath brought to great adversfte. c *477 
Caxton Jason 71, 1 praye you.. that ye kepe you from all 
dyuvsion and roncour. z 5*6-34 Tindalk Rom. xvi. 17 
Markc them which cause division ..and avuyde them. 16* 1 
Biblk 1 Cor. xi. 18, I heare that there be diuisions (Wvci . 
fit Geneva, dissensions] among you. 1665 ^ Sir T. Herbrri 
Trav. (1677) 190 A bone of division betwixt the Turk and 
Persian. 17*1 W. Harrison in Swift's Corr. 16 Dec., 
To sow division between us. *8471 ENNYSOK Pr incut ill. 
62 Betwixt these two Division smoulders hidden. 

5 . Math. a. 'Hie action or process of dividing 
one number or quantity by another, i.e, of finding 
how many times the latter is contained in the 
former, or, more generally, of finding a quantity 
(the quotient) which multiplied by the latter (the 
divisor) will produce the former (the dividend ) ; 
the inverse of multiplication ; a rule or method for 
doing this. 

Long division (in Arith.), the method usually adopted 
when the divisor is great or than 1a, in which the proaucts 
of the divisor by the several terms of the quotient arc 
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MJtiCaaivciy set down and subtracted from the correspond- 
ing portions of the dividend. Short division : the method 
used when the divisor is u or less, in which the quotient 
is set down directly, without writing the successive pro* 
ducts. Compound d. % Simplk d.\ see these words. Com* 
f lenient ary, direct x nnd scratch d. x ancient or obsolete 
methods of performing arithmetical division. 

C 14*5 ( ra/t S ambry nge ( E.E.T.S.) as ]Hhi schalt deuide 
alle he nounbre hat comes of J»e niultiplieacion by k© 
nehcr figuic!» but jet |>ou hast not h* craft of dyutsion. 
154s Rf C onor Gr. Aries 126 a, If you would prove Multi* 
pTyeation, the surest way is by Dyuision. /bid. (1575)148 
Diuimoii ts a distributing of a greater summe by the vnities 
of a lesser, Or Diuidon is an Arithmetic all producing of a 
thtrde number .which, .shall so often conteyne an vnit, as 
the greater of the twoo propounded numbers doth containe 
the lesser. 1670 Lkyrourn Curs, A/nth. j 8 The ways of 
performing Division are^ divers. 1706 W. Jon kb Syn. 
Palmar. Afatheseos 25 Division is a Manifold Sulxluction ; 
or the taking of one Number out of another, as often as 
possible. 1813 H. J. Brooke Introd. C* ystallogr. 299 The 
division . . is effected by subtracting the logarithm of the 
latter fraction from that of the former. 

fb. The process of ‘dividing* a ratio, i.e. sub- 
stituting the difference of its terms for either of 
them. Obs. (Now expressed by dividendo : cf. 
Composition 5 c.^ 

jfn Alingham Grom. Kbit. 19 If A : B :: C : D then by 
Division of reason it will be as A-B : B C-D : D. # 18*7 
Hutton Coarse Math. 1. 325 The term Divided, or Division, 
here means subtracting, or parting ; being used in the sense 
opposed to compounding, or adding, in def 86. 
o. Logic, etc. The action of dividing into kinds 
or classes; separation of a genus into species, 
called substantial division, or division per so; 
classification; esf . In scholastic logic, a rough 
kind of classification based on ordinary knowledge, 
not on methodical investigation. Also, less strictly, 
b. Enumeration of the parts of a whole, partition, 
called partible division . c. Distinction of the 

various significations of a term : called nominal 
division , in opposition to which the two preceding 
are also called real division. 

*S5 « T. Wilson Logtkef 1567) 83b, Euery man is either 
wasi full or couetous . . This diuifcion in not good, for, many 
men offende in neither. 1597 Mobley Introd. Mas. 
Annot., An for the diuUion, Musicke is either speculative 
or practicall. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 181/2 
Of Divisions, one is a distribution of the Genus into Species, 
and of the. whole into parts ;. .Another is of a word into 
divers significations, when the same may be taken several 
ways. 1B39 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 33 Absolute motion., 
relative motion .. Besides these, there are some other divi- 
sions of motion . .(as] uniform . accelerated. . retarded 184a 
Aar. Thomson Laws Th. lv. (i860) 8a Division is the 
enumeration of the various co-ordinate species of which 
a proximate genus is composed. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 99 
Division resolves the Extension [of a Concept] into its con- 
stituent Genera and Species. 

f 7 . Mus. The execution of a rapid melodic pas- 
sage, originally conceived as the dividing of each 
of a tucccssion of long notes into several short 
ones ; such a passage itself, a florid phrase or piece 
of melody, a run ; esp. as a variation on, or accom- 
paniment to, a theme or ‘ plain song * ; hence often 
nearly — Dkscant sb. Pnr. To run division: to 
execute such a passage or variation ; also fig. (cf. 
Descant tO Obs . 

1x89 R. Harvp.y PI. Perc . (1590) 21 Diuisions framdc 
with xuch long discords, and not so much as a concord to 
end withal!, argues a bad care. < 159a Marlowr Jew of 
Malta tv. iv, That kiss again 1 She runs division of my 
lips. 1398 Shakx. 1 Hen, IV, in. i. 209 Ditties. Sung by a 
fair© Quccne..With ravishing Diuision to her Lute. i6a8 
Ford Lover's Afrl. 1. i. He could not run division with 
more art Upon his quaking instrument. 1674 Playford 
Skill Mus. it. 101 A Jbus-Viol for Divisions must be of less 
site. *7*7 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1 756) I. 308 Time will 
not permit me to run Divisions upon each of the Symptoms. 
*779 Sheridan Critic t. i, Signoras, .gargling glib divisions 
in their outlandish throats. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 21 /a 
h.v. Music , In the fine chorus., when the line 'Hark! 
how the thund’ring giant roars * occurs, he makes the bases 
roar in a long division, till they nearly gasp for breath, 
tb. fig. Variation, modulation. Obs . 

1603 Shako. Mach, iv. fit 96 The King-becoming Graces 
. . 1 haue no relhsh of them, but abound In the diuision of 
each seuerall Crime, Acting it many wayes. 

8, The separating of the members of a legislative 
body, etc. into two groups, in order to count their 
votes ; in the British Houses of Parliament effected 
by their passing into separate lobbies, the numbers 
on each side being counted by tellers. 

x6eo Jml. Ha. Com. 13 Feb. I. «jao Question whether the 
I or Noe to go out The No© yielded, before Division of 
the House. 177s Genii. Mag* XL!. 103 The Minority on 
the division was 101. 1794 /bid. LX1V. 11. 797 The question 
was then put and negatived without a division. 1871 M. 
Collins Mrq. 4- Merck. II. iv. 115 He was in every 
division, and sat out every debate. 

II. \Vhat produces, or is produced by, dividing* 
8. Something that divides or marks separation ; 
a dividing line or mark ; a graduated scale (quot. 
1669) ; a boundary; a partition. 

c*39i Chaucer Astral. 1. § 19 Thise same strikes or diui- 
siouns ben cleped Azymuths. And they deuydtn the Orisonte 
of thin astrclabic in 24 deuisiouns. 1399 W. Cunningham 
C osmogr. Giasse 6 Noting and observing certain e divisions, 
answering unto .v. principall paralelles. 1869 Stvumy 
Mariners Mag . v. 70 On one side the slit you must place 
a Division of Inches, and every Inch into 10 Parts Divided. 


1715 Db*a<iui.ikrm/'//<j hnbr.$\ The Funnel. . shou’d have 
several divisions to cut the Wind. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 
144 A moveable circle, on which are engraved divisions 
respecting theperiodical revolution of the moon. 

10 . One 01 the parts into which anything is or 
may be divided ; a portion, section* 

By the J udicature Act of 1 87 3, the Courts of King's (Queen**) 
Bench. Common Plea*, Chancery, etc., became ‘divisions 'of 
the High Court of Justice, e. g. Chancery Division, King’s 
Bench Division, Probate and Admiralty Division. 

c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 373 To yow hardy knyghtU 
of renoun, Syn that ye be of my deuisioun. 13M Wyclh- 
a Lhron. xxxi. 2 Ezechias. .sette prestis companyes and 
Lcv\ti» bi their devysiouns. echone in propre office. *577 
B. Gooce lleresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 35 b, The leafe jagged 
in five divisions like a starre. *71* Addison bspcct. No. 225 
P 5 If we look into particular Communities ana Divisions of 
Men., it is the discreet Man. .who guides the Conversation. 
1719 Swift To Vug . Clergyman Wks. 1755 II. ll. 10 Desir- 
ing you to express the heads of your divisions in as few and 
clear words as you possibly can. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 
335/3 The total number ofthe [metropolitan police] force is 
3486, who are placed in divisions, each division being em- 
ployed in a distinct district. 1865 W. L. C. Etomana vii. 
1J7 Forms, or divisions, as they are termed ut Eton.. 1874 
IhnstH Rem. 365 Our document contain* six principal 
divisions. 

b. spec. A portion of a country, territory, county, 
district, etc., as marked off for some political, mili- 
tary, administrative, judicial, or other purpose ; 
c.g. the parliamentary or petty sessional divisions 
of the counties of the United Kingdom, the mili- 
tary divisions of the United States ; the admini- 
strative divisions of the presidencies (except Madras) 
and provinces of British India, presided over by a 
commissioner, and subdivided into ‘districts*. 

1640-1 Kirkutdbr. War* Comm. Min . Bk. (1855) 73 The 
Cotmnittie ordaines that everic captaine, within this divi- 
sion*, bring in all the runaway** to the next Committie 

Rial 
a. v 

being generally held here. z8os Brookes Gasetecr(ed. 12), 
Kesteven , one of the three divisions of Lincolnshire, 18315 
Penny Cycl. IV, 479/3 (Blackburn) A sort of supreme 
authority is vested In two officers . . called high-constables, 
one for the higher and the other for the lower division of the 
hundred. 1837 Ibid. VIII. 456,3 ( Devonshire ) The county 
is divided into two parts for the purpose of parliamentary 
representation : each division sends two members. 1881 
Imp . Gas. India I. 531 Benares -a Division under a Com- 
missioner in the North Western Provinces comprising the 
six Districts of Azamgarh, letc.]. 1893 Oxford Direct ., 
Oxford, the capital of and a polling place lor the Mid division 
of the county, .is locally in the hundred and petty sessional 
division of Hullingdon. 

0. Mil. and Naut. A portion of an army or fleet, 
consisting of a definite number of troops or vessels, 
under one commanding officer ; also applied to a 
definite portion of a squadron or battalion (sec* 
quots.) ; also, a portion of a ship’s company ap- 
propriated to a particular service. 

1397 Shake, a Hen IV, 1. ill. 70 His diuisions .. Are in 
three Heads: one Power against the French, And one 
against Glendowcr : Perforce a third Must takevp v», 1623 
Bingham Xenophon 108 When day-light appeared, euery 
Coronell led lus Diuision or Regiment to a village. . 1730-6 
Bailfy (folio), Division (in Marti. Affairs) the third part 
of a naval army or fleet, or of one of the squadrons therof 
under a general officer. 1796 Instr. * Reg . Cavalry 1 
Each Squadron i* to be tola off— by Half squadrons. Four 
divisions. Eight sub-divisions. *8zo Wellington in Gunv. 
Verp. VI. 79 An army composed of divisions. 183a Regut. 
Instr. Cavalry in. 45 Division — In its strict sense, the fourth 
part of a Squadron. Divisions arc numbered ist, 3d, 3d, and 
4th from the right. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Dtvi* 
siou , a select number ot ships in a fleet or squadron dis- 
tinguished by a particular nag, pendant, or vane. 1879 

adc, 


by a particular Mac, „ 

Cassells Techn. F.duc. IV. 320 Two or three battalions are 
usually formed into a brigade, two brigades into a division, 
d. A r at. Hist . A section of a larger **• 


group 

classification : used widely of groups of higher or 
lower grade, as the divisions of a kingdom, class, 
order, fomily, or genus. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 501/3 Cuvier., laid downthe following 
general table of the animal kingdom ; Four divisions; Verte- 
orated animals. Molluscous animals [etc.]. 1837 Hbnfrey 
Hot. 11. ii. 203 Jussieu established his primary divisions 
of the Vegetable Kingdom on characters which .. define 
really natural groups.. On these characters stood the three 
divisions, A cotyledons, AlonocotyUdons, and Dicotyledons. 
Ibid 11. lit 218 Subkingdom I. Phanero£amia. .Division 1 . 
Angiospermia. 1888 Kollbston & Jackson Antm. Life 
Amniota. .Three classes are included in this division of 
Vertebrata, the Afammalta, A vet , and Reft ilia. 

f 11 . Mm. A florid melodic passage : see 7. Obs . 

III. 12 . attrib . and Comb., as division-bell, 
-list, -lobby ^ sense 8), -maker, - making , etc. ; divi- 
•i on -mark (Mus.), a slur enclosing a numeral, 
placed over or under a group of notes not in the 
ordinary rhjthm of the piece, (e.g. a triplet), and 
showing the number of notes; division-plate (see 
quot. 1874); t division- viol, a smaller kind of 
* bass-viol *, adapted for playing * divisions * (sense 
7) ; the same as viola da gamoa (obs.). 

*530 Palscr. 408 Nouther the erthe nor the Gaullcs suflre 
nothyng by this devy*ion makyng. 1638 Wood Life (Oxf. 
HUt, Soc.) 1 . 208 J. Procter. .was a rare muakion» especiall 
for the Lyra viol! and also for the division vtolL 1067 C 
Simmon (title) The Division-Viol ; or the Art of playing 
extempore upon a Ground. sti| Cablyle Past <4 Pr. il ix. 
(1845) 1x9 Parliamentary traditions, division lists, election. 


funds. *?74 Knight Did. Meek., Division* plate, the disk 
or wheel in the gear-cutting lathe, which is pie r c ed with 
various circular systems of holes ; each circle re pres en ts the 
divisions of a circumference into a given number of ports. 
i860 Stain kr & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms , Division viol, 
a violin with frets upon the finger-board. Times \ Oct. 
6/1 Brigade drill, five days ; division drill and manoeuvres, 
four and a half days. 

Hence Divi sioiiigt, one who favours or advo- 
cates division ; DivT*ionle«s a., without divisions, 
(in quot , Not taking part in a division). 

*«4 . McCarthy Eng. under Gladstone ii. 37 A youthful 
ambition to be divisionlcss. 1889 Columbus (Ohio) Dtsp. 
>5 Jan., The divisionists are embarrassed by the absence 
from the house . . of [three members] in favour of division. 

Divisional (divi-^onSl), a. (sb.) [see -al.] 

1 . Of the nature of division ; pertaining to, or 
serving for, division ; characterized bv division. 

1738 A. Hill L et. to Ld. Bolingbroke 31 July, Wks. 1753 
1 . 289 Let thin divisional tontract between us support, and 
encourage a correspondence. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 
447 The divisional line between Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. 1830 Lylll Princ. Gtol. (1875) II. m. xlviit. 575 
A divisional structure, like that, .derived from plates of 
mica. 1830 Bailey Lest us (1854) >72 Time is divisional; 
eternity, all unitive. 1861 Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. 1. 260 
Separated by a point, or other divisional mark. 

D. Of a lower denomination which exactly di- 
vides or measures the higher ; fractional ; forming 
an aliquot part of the standard. Also as sb. an 
aliquot part, a submultiplc. 

z8«6 Bkntham in IVesfm. Rerdtw VI. 504 Successive 
divisional operations, performed upon the same integral 
subject-matter. *880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) IX. 764 
Prefixing the Greek words . .for multiples, ana the Latin deci, 
centi, and milli for divisional. 189s Daily Nerve 5 Sept. 
5/1 A new issue of divisional money is contemplated. 

2 . Of or belonging to a division, section, or por- 
tion : see Divihion 10. 

1845 Stocqufi kr Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 296 Waltair, 
a military station, the. head .quarters of the divisional com- 
mand. 1846 Grotk Greece 1. xviii. II. 17 A population., 
without any special and recognised names either attgregate 
or divisional. 1875 Kinglakk Crimea (1877) V. L95' The 
divisional commander and his brigadier. >896 Times 
(weekly ed.) 17 Apr, 292/2 The police divisional surgeon. 

Hence Divisionally adv., in relation to division, 
or to a division. 

1871 Daily News 26 Aug , To accustom themselves and 
their respective commands to work divisionally. 1887 Lecky 
Eng. in 18 th C . VI. xxv. 580 't hrowing the greatest part of 
the borough representation into the counties, collectively or 
divisionally. 

Divi’sionary, a. rare. [f. Division + -aky U] 
* Divisional. 

*8*5 Rev. (F. Hull). x8a8 in W lrsi kr. x8«B G. P. 
Sc rope Gcol. etc. France (cd. 2) 171 The three chief modifi- 
cations of divisionary structure. 1891 Times 30 Dec. 3/5 
Silver can serve all the purposes of the divisionary money, 
t Divi*sionate, v. Obs. nonce- wd. [f. as prec. 
+ -ate 3 .] trans. To make division of, divide. 
a 1586 Sidney I Fan stead Play Wks. (1674) 623 (D.) 
[Pedantic su lioolmastcr speaking] First, you must divisionate 
your point [of argument], quasi you should cut a chees into 
two particles . . which must also be sub.divisionated into 
three equal species. 

t Divi’sioner. Obs. [f. as prec. 4- -ek* i.] 
One who makes a division. 

x6i6 R. Sheldon Miracles A nttchr. 181 (T.)The divisioner, 
which was Freeman the Ignatian, and the other priests, 
thought that I knew nothing of the grand present. 

Divisive (divoi-siv), a. [f. L. type *divfsw-us, 
f. dfvfs- : see Divise and -ivk. Cf. F. devisifi -ive 
(16th c. in Ilatz.-Darrn.).] 

1 . Having the quality or lunction of dividing; 
causing or expressing division or distribution; 
making or perceiving distinctions, analytical. , 

x6o^ Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1341 Dualitie, which is 
a divisive nature, a 161A Medb Treat. Daniel's Weeks 
Wks. 111. (1672) 700 The Hebrews want those numbers which 
the Grammarians call Distributive or Divisive, Temi , qua* 
temi , quini . . &c. >639 Stanley Hist . Philos. III. lit. 8a 
The common Sciences, as the demonstrative, the definitive, 
the divisive, as 688 Cudworth Immut. Mor . iv. iii. (R.) 
With its subtle divisive power. 1831 Carlyle Schiller 
Misc. Ess. 1872 111. no As the one spirit was intuitive, 
all-embracing, .so the other was scholastic, divisive. 

2 . Producing or tending to division disunion, 
dissension, or discord. 

184s Declar. Lords 4 Com. to Gen. Ass. Ch. Scot., Lend. 
it Divisive motions against the Course of Reformation. 
1649 Milton Obstrv. Art. Peace , Belfast Ptesbyt. Wks. 
(1847) 261/1 Broachers of national and divisive motions. 
160 Baxter Chr. Concord 6 We are not so unconscionably 
selfconccited or divisive, as to think we must, .reject all 
those.. that differ.. from us. 171* Act of Gent. Assembly 
of Ch. of Scotl. (Subscription Formula, Question 6) Do you 
promise that you shall follow no divisive courses from the 
present establishment of the Church? i6ao Carlyle 
Voltaire x Misc. (187a) II. 147 Vanity is of a divisive, not 
of a uniting nature. 

Hence DlTi'iiwely adv., in a divisive manner, by 
way of division ; DiTl'BlTexieM, the quality of 
being divisive, tendency to divide or split up* 
a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vm. iv. | 6 Kings . . sure In 
authority over the Church, if not collectively, yet divisively 
understood j that Is over each particular person within that 
Church, shoe Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (x6xa) 353 Seuerall 
parte or Colonies, held, deuisiuely, by seauenteena different 
. ,f 37 < *ARLYLK Fr. Rev. 111 . ML L (187s) too So 
invfncible is man's tendency to unite, with all the invincible 
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divisiveoess he has ! 1H9 fall Mall G. 99 Oct. a/a This, 
surely, of all times Is not the hour for divmvenesa. Every 
soldier Is wanted. .Every voice calls for union. 

Divisor (divai* »i). Also 5 -er, -our. [ad. 
L. divisdr-ttH) agent- n. from divulhe to 1 >ividk ; 
perh. in early instances a. K. diviseur (15th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Mai A, A number or quantity by which another 
is to be divided. (Correlative to Dividend.) 

e 1430 A rt Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) ia The last figure of be 
nombre of the dyvyscr, ibid.. Yf it happe . .bat he last of the 
divisor may not so oft be withdraw of the figure above his 
hede. 14.. Mann, 4 Mouseh . Exp. 439, clx. roddes is 
one acre; wher fore he must ever be your devysour. 1694 
Jeake Arith. (1606) 30 This Remain is always lr« than the 
Divisor. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. I. 64 Division of 
Vulgar Fractions., in vert the terms of the divisor, and 
multiply the dividend by it. 

b. A number or quantity that divides another 
exactly ; a measure, factor. 

Common divisor, a number or quantity that divides each 
of two or more numbers or quantities without a remainder ; 
*= common measure or factor. 

1597 Rbcorde > Whe/st. Gijb, Take any twoo squat c 
nombers, that will admitte one diuixor. 1898 Todiiuntkk 
Algebra vL 1 106 The term greatest common measure is 
not very appropriate in Algebra . . It would lie better to 
speak of the highest common divisor or of the highest 
common measure. 1859 Barn. Smith Algebra (cd. 6) 390 
The Highest Common Divisor of the expressions, attrib . 
18*7 Cole brookk Algebra 239 The divisor quantity. 

+ 2 . One who divides ; a person appointed to di- 
vide property. Ohs. rare . 

194a Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 31 The iiij men divisores 
and pryccrs of this forcayd Inventory. 

DiVlflO*rial v a. rare, [f.as next 4 -al,] C har- 
acterized by dividing. 

1881 Ei.wks tr. Cafetlo 4* Ivens ' Benguella II. \it. 148 
The divisorial line of the waters of the two rivers. 

Diviiory (divoiz6ri), a, [ad. med. or mod.I.. 
divtsori-us , f. divisor : see above and -oby.] Per- 
taining to division or distribution among a number. 

1614 Raleigh HUt, World it. xvi. § a. 467 Diuers sorts 
of, lots., as in the diuiston of grounds or honours; and in 
t hinges to be vnder* taken : the two first k index were called 
diuisorie ; the third diuinatoric. 1696 Fuller Notes 
on Jonah (1657) 39 Lots were of three natures, 1**. divina* 
tone, a** 1 . Divisorie, 3^. consultory. 1710 Brit . Apollo 
111 . No. 65. i/a, 1880 Muirhfad Gains Digest 442 The 
divisory actions were the a. familiae eniscundae for par- 
titioning an inheritance, communi dividundo for dividing 
common property, and finium regundorum for settling 
boundaries. mb Lorfn z ir. fan der Kesser s Select 7 bests 
ccclxi, In divisory contracts made, .between a surviving 
parent and the relatives of the ward. 

+ Diviidat*, V. Ohs. [f. L. divitm riches 4 
-ATK * 1.1 trans . To enrich. 

i6ay Fkltham Resolves i. Ixxiv, Not possession, but use 
divittates a man more truely. 1698 in Blount Glossogr. 

+ Bivitio;aity. Ohs. - 0 [ad. mcd.L. diviti - 
dsitdSj f. divitidsus abounding in riches : see -ity.] 

♦ Abundance of riches * (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Divltiam (darvitiz’m). noncc-wd. [f. L. divit - 
{dives) rich 4 -l»M.] The condition of being rich. 

1800 Conlemp . Rev . Mar. 230 Pauperism and divitism 
would disappear. 

Divoit, obs. Sc. form of Devout. 

Divolve, erroneous form of Devolve v. 
Divorce (divo*\is), sb . Also 4-5 de-, dy-, di- 
vors, a-6de«, dyvorae, 4-7 devorce, 5 devours©, 
5~jr divorce, 6 dyvoroe. [a. F. divorce (14th 
C. in IIatz.-Darm.) «It. divorzio , Sp., Pc. divorcio 
L. divortiu-m ( divertium ) separation, dissolution 
of marriage by consent, n. of action f. divert Ire 
(earlier divorthre) to turn aside, spec, of a woman, 
to separate from or leave her husband.] 

1 . Legal dissolution of marriage by a court or 
other competent body, or according to forms re- 
cognized in the country, nation, or tribe. 

formerly and still often (c.g. historically or anthropologic 
cally) used in the widest sense J hence, including the 
formal putting away of, or separation from, a spouse by a 
heathen or barbarian ; the pronouncing a marriage to have 
been Invalid from the beginning owing to fraud, or to legal, 
canonical, or physical incapacity of the parties, os in the 
'divorce' of Henry VI II from Catherine (now called in 
English Law decree of nullity ), and the ‘ divorce a me ns a 
et thoro ' (from bed and board), long the only 'divorce' 
recognized by English law t but now, since 1657, called 
'judicial separation But, in strict legal use, now applied 
in English-speaking countries only to the dissolution by 
decree of court of what was in itself a legal marriage, upon 
pounds sanctioned by the law, and upon evidence accepted 
by the court. 

i|77 Lakgl, P \ PI. B. 11. 173 Owre synne to suffre, as 
anou trie and deuofrjses. 1391 Ibid. C xxm. 139 He made 
leel matrimonye Depart® er de)> come and a deuors shuote. 
c 1400 A pot. Loll. 7a Be ware of making of mariaeis, & of 
dinorsis or dlpartingis. <900 Caxton's Chron. Eng. vil 
80/1 In the same ycrc- was made a dyvorce bytwene tbe 
kynge of Frauncc and the quene his wyfe. t6ss Blanc 
7 er. ill 8, I had put her away and giuen her a bill of 
diuorce. 1613 Shake. Men. V/lf, ill. 0 . 31 The Card i nail 
did intreat his Holinesse To stay the ludgemcnt 'th' Di- 
uorce. >700 Addison Taller No. 20 p 2 A Method of 
obtaining a Divorce from a Marriage, which I know the 
Law will pronounce void. 1769-0 Black stone Comm. 
(1703) 959 fn cases of total divorce, the marriage is declared 
null, as having been absolutely unlawful ah initio .. for 
which reason, .no divorce can be obtained, but during the 


life of the parties. 1893 Earl Dunmork Pamirs 1 . 337 
This, .widow marries the first man that takes her fancy : as 
..she can get a divorce for the modest sum of threepence- 
halfpenny. 

2 . trans/. and fig. Complete separation ; dis- 
union of things closely united. 

cialo Wyclif Strut. Scl. Wks. I. a6 Anticrixt ha)> so 
wed did j>es good is wi^ preextix |mt noon may make )>is 
dyvors. c 1490 St. Cuthbert 1 Surtees) 477s Bbchope Ear- 
dulphe. .To pe blisse of heuen wende, rraj>ix werlde made 
deuorse. c 1331 Dewes Introd. Fr. in ralsgr. 1050 To 
suffre devorce or departyng betwene his soule and his hotly, 
1599 Shake. Men. V, v. it. 394 To make diuorce oft heir in- 
corporate League. x68o Boylf Sceft. Ckcm. 1. 41 Without 
..having their coherence violated uy the divorce of tht.ii 
associated parts. 1726 A\lii fk Parergon no ’Tin hard to 
make a Divorce between things that are so near in Nature 
to each other, as being convertible Term*. 189a H. Rogers 
Eel. Faith { 1853) 304 The divorce l»etween the 'spiritual 
faculties * and the intellect, .is impossible. 

+ 3. That which causes divorce or separation. 
199a Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 033 Hateful divorce of love*, 
— tnus chides she Death. 1607— Ttrnon iv. iii. 382 (To 
the Gold] O thou xweete King-killer, and deare diuoicc 
1 wixt naturall Sunne and sire. 

4 . at (rib. , as divorcc-court, etc. 
at 806 Horm.ey Sp. Adultery Bill (R.\ Expatiating 
upon. . the perversion ax well an the abuse of many divorce- 
bills which had passed the legislature. 1817 Penny Cycl. 
IX. 40/1 Divorce bills have not improperly ueen called the 
privilege of the rich. 1891 Law Times XClL 104/a A point 
of Divorce law and practice. 

Divorce (cIivo**js\ v. Forms : see prcc. Ta. 
K. divorce-r (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) mcd.L. 
divortidre to dissolve a marriage (Du Cange), f. L. 
divortium : see prec.] 

1 . trans. To dissolve the marriage contract be- 
tween (husband and wife) by process of law ; to 
separate by divorce /torn. 

1494 Fahyan Chrvtt. v. cxiii. 86 The Kynge.. *ayde if 
were truo, she shuld frome hym be deuorcyd. 1936 
Wriotiikslky Chrvn. (1875) I. 41 The King was divorsed 
from hi* wife Quecnc Anne. 1996 Chtou. Gr . Friars 
(Catnden) 70 The byshoppe of Wynchcster that was than 
was devorsyd from hy* wyffe in Powllex, the whychc wax a 
bucheres wyff of Nottynggam, and gave hare hu^bandc a 
sartyne mony a ycrc dureynge hys lyffc. 1613 Siiakk. 
Men. fill, iv. i. 33 By the maine assent Of all these 
Learned men, she was diuorc’d, And the late Marriage 
made of none effect, a 1734 North Fxam. it. iv. f 57 
(1740)260 When that extraordinary Lawjpaxxed, to divorce 
the Earl of Ross from his Wife. 1771 Hooki Rom. Mist. 
xi. iv. Scribonia was divorced from nim [Octaviux] the very 
day she was brought to bed of the famous Julia. 

D. re/l . 

1903 Shaks. 3 lieu. VI , 1. i. 247, I here diuorce my xelle. 
Both from thy Table, Henry, and thy Bed. 1886 F. M. 
Crawford Lonely Parish xtv, Mrs. G... seemed never :o 
have thought of divorcing herself from her husband. 

c. ittlr. (for re/l.) 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. iv, The reasons which now move 
him to divorce, are equal to the best of those that could first 
warrant him to marry, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Mist. 
Jas. V t Wks. (1711) 100 King Henry, impatient of delay* 
and amorous, uivorccth from his own queen, and mameth 
Anne Bullcn. 187$ Portf. Gains 1. Comm. (ed. a) 116 
Justinian enacted that a man or a woman who divorced 
without a cause should retire to a cloister. 

2 . trans. To put away (,a spouse) ; to repudiate. 

1387 [see Divorcing below], 1326-34 Tindai k Matt. v. 

33 Whosoever maryeth her that is devorsed breaketh wed- 
locke. c 1990 Chrkr Matt. v. 31 Whosoever divorceth hi* 
wife let him give her a diuorsment bil. a 1696 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Whs. (1660) 161 Another allow.* a man to divorce that 
wife he hath upon sleight occasions, and to take another. 
1771 Hooke Rom. Mist. Index. Antony, .divorces his wife, 
and marries Fulvia. .Declare* Cleopatra hi* wife. Divorce* 
Octavia. 1837 Penny Cy< A IX. 40/1 By the Mohammedan 
law a man may divorce his wife orally and without any 
ceremony.. He may divorce her twice, and take her again 
without her consent ; but if he divorce her a third time, he 
cannot receive her again until she has been married and 
divorced by another husband. 

3 . To dissolve (a marriage or union), arch. 

i«8o Sidney Arcadia 111. Wks. 1724 II. 545 The cruel 

villain forced the sword, to divorce the fair marriage of the 
head and body. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. x, An unlawful 
marriage may be lawfully divorced. 1873 Browning Red 
Cott , Nt.d'ap 243 When death divorces such a fellowship. 

4 . fig. To separate ; to sever, cut off, part. 

1430 Lydg. Chron . Troy it. xx, Howe his |oxte and he 
were deuorced. *57©-6 Lamiiardk Peramb. A <r*/(i826) 89 
It was sometime divorced from the continent by a water. 
1994 Hooki- r EccL Pol. 11. v. 1 5 Were it consonant vnto 
reason to diuorce these two sentences? 1699 B. Harris 
PattvaPs Iron Age 29 The King divorced himself from the 
Church of Rome. 1784 Cowpkr Task 1 748 Till . knees 
and hassccks are well nigh divorced. 1871 Tyndall 
Ftagm. Sc. (1879) II. ix. 192 Divorced from matter, where 
is life? 

t b. ittlr. (for re/.) Obs . 

*687 1 Dkydkn Mind 4 P. in. 203 Divorcing from the 
Church to wed the dame, 

5 . trans . fig. To put away, remove, dispel ; to 
repudiate. 

a 1992 Marlowe & N ariik Dido lit. U, Fair queen of love, 

I will divorce these doubt*. 1991 Shaks. Rich. //, v. iv. 9 
The man That would diuorce tnis terror from my heart. 
1673 tr. MachiavellPs Prince xii. (Rtldg. 1883) 77 In time 
of peace they [mercenaries) divorce you. 171a Blackmore 
Creation vt, The pipe distinguished bv its gri*tly rings To 
cherish life aerial pasture brings, Which the soft-breathing 
lungs with gentle force Constant embrace by turns, by turns 
divorce. 186$ Swinburne Poems 4 Ball., Rococo jo Say 
March may wed September And time divorce regret. 


Hence DiTOToed ///. a . ; Divo'roina vbl. sb. 
1387 Trkvi&a Migden (Rolls) VI 1 . 139 GuynuUL.gaf to 
her housbonde a perpetual dy vorsynge and forxak ynge. 1939 
Cove rdai k Lsv. xxl. is No wedowe, ner dcuorsed, ner 
defy led . . but a virgin of his awne people nhal he take to 
wife. 1642 Milton Afol, Smut, xi Wks. (1847) 95 » Why 
do we not say a* to a uivors’t wife. t60, — Tetrach. Dcut 
xxiv. 1-2. The divorcing of an Israelitish woman was us 
easy by tbe law a* the divorcing of a stranger. 1861 Mrs 

H. Wood East Lynne 11. xi. To marry a divorced woman. 

Divorotabld (divo* isib’l), a. In 7 divoroi* 
bin. [f. Divorce v. 4 -abuf..] Capable of being 
divorced ; liable to divorce. 

1643 Mil 1 on Colast. Wks. (1847) 329/a It enn be n<» 
human society, and so not without reason divorctble. 1737 
SiMKitot'Sk Mist. Bible , N. 7 \ <1765) V. 111, 336 note, If 
she found not grace in her IiuxImmki * eyes, she was divorce- 
able. 18x3 Bvron in Moot a Life (1866) 213 Lady — ami 
her daughter I.ady — both divorceable. 

Divorcee (div<> jw")- [f. Divorce v. 4 -fk. 

Hut generally used in the Fr. forms divotrd mnftC., 
divori ilc fern, (divorse), pa. pple. used subst. of di- 
voncr io divorce.] A uivorced person. 

1B13 Mar. Kim. i wortii Patron. <1833) 1 . 71 (Stanf.) The 
mothci wns a dtvorxfe. 1877 R » adk Woman Hater U. 
(*883) it (Stanf 1 He was now a dtvorcl. 1880 Daily Nnvs 
1 Oct. 6/1 The Church would .. refuse to sanction .. any 
civil mntringc txrtwcen divorcees and co-respondent*. 1884 
Mrs. C. 1 ’rakd /.. ro win, Divorcees were in the ascendant. 

DivOYCeleM, O. nonce uul. [f. Divorce sb. 
4 -lkhh.J Not practising or liable to divoicc. 

182a Cmi.RitK.i- Aids Reft. Aph. xxxvi. (18481 I. 86 Con- 
template the filial and lo>a( Bee ; the home-building, wedded, 
and divorcees Swallow. 

Divorcement ^livo^jsmcni). [f. Divorce v. 

4 -MENT.J 

1 . The action of divorcing, or the fact of being 
divorced ; dissolution of the marriage tic ; divorce. 

1526-34 Tin dale Matt. v. 31 Let hym geue her a testy- 
mony aI) also of the devorcemcnt [c 1990 Chirk a diuor*- 
merit bill: x6xi a writing of diuorcemcnt]. 1968 Grafton 
Chron. 11 . 96 A dcvorccment was made, betwene king 
John and Avi* hi* wife. 1627 Speed England, Ireland 

I. | 18 Their wiue* were many, by reason of diuorcement c 
1702 Eciiard kul. Mist. (17*0) 494 She procured a divon e- 
inent from him. 1823 J Hi ntrr Captivity N. A met 
331 Marriage, widowhood, polygamy, divorcement*. 

2 . The severance of any close relation ; complete 
separation. 

> 55 * T. Wilron Loti he (1367) 31 b, How then canst thou 
moke a diuorsment, betwtxle nonestie and profile? 1993 
R. Harvey Phtlad, Dcd. 3 Diuorccinent of heartes. 182a 
Byron li'ernrr iv. i. 331 After twelve years divorcement 
from my parents. 1894 7 he Cone (N. Y.) 24 May, The 
eternal divorcement of church ami saloon i*. .approaching. 

Divorcer (divo**JMi). [f. as ])rec. 4 -ER l .l 

1 . a. One who divorces or puts away in legal 
form a wife or husband, b. One who or that 
which divorces or separates husband and wife. 

1613 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grot>e (J.), Death is the 
violent eslranger of acquaintance, the eternal divorcer of 
marriage 1644 Milton Jdgm. Bttcer (1851) 318 They 
think it follow* that second marriage 1* in no case to be 
permitted either to the Divorcer, or to the Divorced. 

Cari vlk in Iroudc Life II. 189 Rutherford sate also within 
the rimj with Dr. Lushing ton (the divorcer). 

2 . fig. One who or that which sever* or part* per- 
sons or things closely united. 

c 1611 Chapman //iWxvr. 759 Patroclu* . . was from hi* own 
[life] divorced, And thus his great divorcer braved : (etc.]. 
1822 Lamb Eli a Ser. 1. Distant Corr.. Since then the old 
divorcer [death] has been busy. 1827 Hood Hero 4 Leander 
xviiq That cold divorcer will he twixt them still. 

Divorcive (divoeuaiv), a. Also -*ive. [f. as 
prcc. 4 -IVE.J Causing or leading to divorce. 

1643 Mu ton Dir'orce 1. 1, Die grave and pious reason* of 
this divorsive Law. Ibid. tt. xviti (1738) Divorcive Adultery 

t Divor’cy.divcrrcie. Ohs. [ad. L .divorti-um, 
mcd.L. divorci-um : see above.] ** Divorce sb. 

1969 Cdu Allen in Fulkr Copfnt. Pure. (1577) fa Often 
diuorcics, and pcrpctuall change for noueTty. Ibid. 15. 

t XMvo rsion. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. df 
vortion-cm, n. of action f. divot the, diver Hire : *co 
Divorce sb .] Divorcing, Divorce. 

1596 Dalrymplb tr. Leslie's Mist. Scot. ix. 20* Auent the 
controucrsie of diuorsioun and pairteng betuene nim and hei . 
t Divo rt, v . Obs. rare. [ad. I,, divort-he , 
archaic var. of divert/re to turn aaidc; ef. Divorce 
sb.] intr. To turn away, separate ( from a Ri>ouse). 

1981 Nucr Seneca's Octavia 1. iv, Sne causetn Make 
from spouse for to divort. 

Divot (di*v 9 t), sb. Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 
6 diffat, *et, devait, (dovat), 7-8 davot, 7-9 
diret (7 divott, 8 dlviot), 7- divot. 

A slice of earth with the glass growing upon it, a 
turf, a sod, such as arc used in the north for roofing 
cottages, forming the edges of thatched roofs, the 
tops of dry-stone wall*, etc. 

The thicker, more earthy sods used in building walls or 
dikes, are called fails ; hence the common collocation fail 
and divot. The digging and throwing up of either is * cast- 
ing ' : see Cast v. aeT 

*936 Bellkndkn Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 179 Gret strenthlsof 
trcis, stan is and devaitis. a 1670 Sfalpino Troub. Chess. I 
(1839) 27 This kiln was fimt covered with divota, 1771 
Pennant Tour Scotl. (1790) 132 The house* . . are formed 
with loose stone* and covered with clods which they call 
devots, c 1817 Hooo Tales 4 Sk. V. a 14 A coverlet worked 
as thick a* a divot. 1843 T. Wilson Pitman's Pay Note 
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(Northumbld. Oloxs ), The cottages on this Fell were all 
covered with divot*. /'« H* Macgii.i.ii ray Nat. Hut 
Dee Side (1855) 19,1 [He] conducted 11* to his Museum, 
a little hut, built of stones and roofed with divots. 1895 
Crockfit Aten of Most hags j$o Clodding him with divots 
of Dcat and sod. 

0. As a material. 


. «»» »t, 1 li norm Cron. Scot, (1821) I. 17a He bcildit ane 
huge wall of fail and devnit, 1541 La. Treas . Accts . in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials (1830) I. ^12 Theking of the Tour 
with brwme mid doyct. a 105 Diurnal ofO* currents (1833) 
322 'I he toun of Edinburgh begane to btg thair fortressis of 
diflet and mik. 1603 Feu Contract in J. Mill Diary (1889) 
193 To cast fatll and devot on the ground of Sumburgh . . 
according to use and wont. 1730 Crt. fik. of Barony of 
Urie{iB<ja) 133 The said turf or divot so cast to be forfeit. 
x86x SMit.rs Engineers N. Rennie i. 10a 'J o fetch a load of 
* divot ' from Oladsnuiir, or of coal from the nearest colliery. 

C. Sc. Law. Fait (feat ) and divot , 4 a rural 
servitude, importing a right in the proprietor of 
the dominant tenement to cut and remove turf for 
fences or for thatching or covering houses or the 
like purposes, within the dominant lands’ (Bell 
Diet . Law Scot). 

1593 Sc. Acts 7 as. J 7 (1597) ft 161 That the saldU glebes 
be designed with freedoms of foggage, puntourage, fcwull, 
fttill, diffat, toning, frie isebue ana entrie. 1693 Stair 
Inst it. Law Scot . 11. vii. ft 13 (cd. 3) 288 A Servitude^ of 
Pasturage introduced by Fourty years peaceable Possession 
of the Pasturage, was not to be extended to Feal and Divet. 
1734 EftBKINK Drift*, Sr. Law (1809) 223 We have two pre- 
dial servitudes . . vis. that of fuel or feaf and divot, and of 
thirlage. 1773 7- Insttt, Law Scot. 1 . 11. ix. ft 17. >814 
Scott Wav. xlii, Rights of pasturage— fuel — feal and divot. 

d. Comb.y as divot-oast, as much (land) as one 
divot might be 4 cast 9 or cut off ; divot-seat, one 
made of divots; divot-spade, a spade for casting 
turf, a flaughter-spade. 

1713 Ramsay Cent. Shcgh. It. i, There you may see him 
lean, And to his divot-seat invites hit fricn’. 1818 Hot.c, 
Brownie of Bod shock II. 133 (Jam.) The old shepherd was 
fitting on his divot- seat, without the door. 1818 Scott Itrt. 
Midi.* ii, He hasna a divot -cast of land in S< otlaiul. 
Di*V0t f v. Sr. [f. prec. sb.] a. trans, To cover 
with divots ; b. itttr, 4 To cast or cut divots* (Jam.). 

1606 Battf Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Ban/f {1 893! II. 
176 To repaire the thatch by divoteiug the house. 

Divot, obs. Sc. form of Djcvopt. 


t Divn'lf ate, /ft. a. Ohs. [ad. L. divulgat- 
us , pa. pple. of aivulgdre to Divi lok.] Made 
public, spread abroad. (Chiefly used as pa. pple. 
-» divulged.) 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. 1 ‘. S.) 19 This 
dede anoon was dyvulgate by all the Cytc. 1513 Doih. las 
AEneh Dyrectioun, ad fin., Every burell rude poet divul- 
gatt. 1536 Bellkndfn Cron. Scot. (183 1) I. 3*0 The fame 
of this unhappy l>attall, divulgat in the cuntre. 1574 
Hrllowes Gueuara's Fam. Eg. (1577) 216 It was diuulgatc 
through all Rome. 

Divulgat# (divHgc^t. doi-), v. Also 6 de-. 

( f. L. divulgat ppl. stem of divulgdre to Divulge. 
‘a. pple. and (in Sc.) pa. t. in 16th c. often divul- 
gal(e ; see prcc.] trans. To make commonly 
known; to publish abroad. 

1030 Palsor. 52V2, I dyvulgate a mator, I blowe it abrode 
.. Ithought full lvtell he wolde have dyvulgate this mater. 
»53t Elyot Got*. Proem, I am violently stered to deuulgatc 
or setts fourth some part of my studie. 1623 Hart Ar- 
raignm. Ur. nt. vi. 1 19, I hope that honest and ingenuous 
PhvsltUns will . .abstaine from divulgating abroad their billes 
or bookes. 1804 I.anoor i mag. C onv. Wks. 1846 I. 362. 
I know not whether the facts have been divulgated. 1878 
Bksant & Rick Alouks of Th. xxv, Why should she wish 
her choice to be divulgated ? 

Hence Divu lgated fft. a., Divu lgating vbl. 
sb. ; also Dlvulgater, -ator. 

1537 Throgmorton Let, to Crotmvell in Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) III. 338 The divulgating of the censures. > 1599 
Jas. I BatnA, Awpov To Rdr.,The un-timous divulgating of 
this booke. 163 . M. Parker Harry White's Humour { N,), 
To that great promulgater And neat dlvulgater Whom the 
cltie admires. *«4 *2 lackiv. Mag. Lll. 639 Our divulged 
and divulgated attachment to the veneranda rub i go. 


Divulgation (divxrtg^’Jon, d»i-). Also 6 de-. 

B d. L. OtvulgUion-em, n. of action f. divulgdrc to 
rvuLOE: cf. F. divulgation (16th c.).] 

+ 1. The action of publishing or making known 
abroad ; publication. Obs. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg% Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 25 The first 
springe and divulgation of the hollie Gospell. 1548 Haw. 
Chron ., Hen. Vt 7 { an. 7) (1809) 463 This Devulgacion that 
Richard sonne of Kyng Edward was yet lyvyng. 17*7 
Woodward Will in A. Sedgwick's Life ^ Lett A 1890) 1. 186 
To prejudice the saIc and divulgation of any of the said 
copies, c 1800 K. White Rem.(tBw) 398 A rule of moral 
conduct, such as the world never had any idea of before 
its divulgation. x8aj Bbntham in Part's Wks. (1828) VI 1 1 . 
7 That they will oppose no obstruction to the divulgation of it. 
2 . The divulging or revealing of something pri- 
vate or secret ; revelation, disclosure. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie qf God a8o Had they beenc 
honest, they would not have feared divulgation. 1638 

i . R. in Feat If s Strict. Lyndon. 11. 66 Divulgation of secret 
lysterics. 1860 Times 17 Dec. 6/5 His organ for the divul- 
gation of Cabinet secrets. 

Divulgatory (divtrlgaUri), a. [f. L. divulgtU-, 
ppl. stem of divulgdre to divulge + -ohy.] Tend- 
ing to publish or make known. 

18.. Emerson .V/., Free Relig. Assoc. (Cent), Nothing 
really is so self-publishing, so divulgatory, as thought. 


Divulge (divirldg, dai-), v . Also 5 dy*. [ad. 
L. dPvulgd-re to spread abroad among the people, 
make common, f. di~, Pis- 1 + vulgdre to make 
common, publish ; cf. F. divulguer (14th c.), but 
the palatalized g in English is abnormal.] 
tl. trans. To make publicly known, to publish 
abroad (a statement, etc.) ; Obs. 

2480 Caporavr Chron. 1 It i* somewhat divulgld In this 
lond, that I have nftir my powhilitie l>e occupied in wryting. 
1490 Caxton Enevdos vi. 25 Fame of his ouurages hath ben 
dyuulged. 1548 Hall Chron. % Hen. IV (an. 3) ao Whichc 
fraude thr Kyng caused openly to be published and divulged. 
1669 Gai.k Crt . Gentiles 1. 11. i. 4 Their fables they divulge, 
first by Hymns and Songs. 1768 H. Walpolk Hist. Doiibts 
if It is impossible to believe the account as fabricated and 
divulged by Henry the Seventh, im Cow pr a Iliad 1. 133 
Among the Danai thy dreams Divulging. 

t b. To proclaim (a person, etc.) publicly. Obs. 
1598 Shake. Merry IV, hi. ii. 43 , 1 will divulge Page him- 
self© for a secure and wilfull Acteori. 1671 AJilton P. R. 
hi. 60 When God . . with approbation marks The Just man, 
and divulges him through Heaven To all his angels 
■f* O. To publish (a book or treatise). Obs. 
jk 6 6 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xlviii. 517 'That treatise .. so 
publickly by print divulged and dispersed. 1644 Milton 
*treo /.( Arb ) 33 Ye must repeal and proscrilie all scandalous 
and unlicenc't nooks already printed and divulg'd. I7®9 
Sirvpk Ann. Ref. I. Ivii. 6so Divers otlici articles., pro- 
p<mudcd nml divulged abroaef by the said Cartwright. 

2 . 'To declare or tell ojienly (something private 
or secret) ; to disclose, reveal. 

160a Mansion Ant. tf Mel. Induct. Wks. 1856 I. 4, I will 
ding his spirit to the verge of hell, that dares divulge 
a ladies prejudice. 1671 Milton Samson 201 Who .. have 
di\ uig'd the secret gift of God To a doccitful woman. ^ 1797 
Mrs. Raihliffe Italian xxvi, Command him to divulge 
the crimes confessed to him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. ii. 268 Cowardly traitors hastened to save themselves, 
by divulging all.. that had passed in the deliberations of 
the party. 

t 3 . transf. To make common, impart generally. 
[A Latinism.l Obs. rare. 

1667 Milton A L. vm. 583 The sense of touch, .would not 
be To them made common & divulg'd. 

4 . ifitr. (for reji.) To Ijccoitic jniblicly known. 
rare. 

160a Shaks. Ham. iv. i. 22 To kcepe it [a diseascl from 
divulging, let’s it feede Euen on the pith of life. 1890 C1111 1> 
Ballads vii, cxciv. 29 Nothing seems to have been done to 
keep the murder from divulging. 

Hence Divu lged///, a . ; Divulging vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

s6oi Shaks. Alls Well 11. i. 174 A divulged shame Tra- 
duc'd by odious ballads. 1604 .S7. Trials^ Hampton L it. 
Colder. (R.), There is no sucli licencious divulging of these 
hooks. 1607 Topskll Four f. Frosts (1658) 555 1 hat which 
divulged fame doth perswade the believers. 1614 T. Adami. 
Daws Banquet 338 Cease your obstreperous clamours, and 
divulging slanders. 1883 Daily News 20 J uly 6/2 An action 
brought for alleged divulging of telegrams. 
tDirulge, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] The act 
of divulging or publishing abroad. 

16x9 Li’shingion Reget. Serin, in Phettiy (1708) II. 478 
Our modern News .. is forg]d in Conventicles .. and tne 
Divulge committed to some vigilant and watchful Tongue. 

Divu lgement. [f. as prec. + -MKNT.] The 
action ofdivulging. Also, f toner, in fl. 

163a Lithgow Trav. x. 497 Rossay that kisseth the dc- 
vulgemcnts of the River. 1:18x7 lioc,o Tales 4 Sk. II. 84 
Anxious and acrimonious act ofdivulgement. x 850 Daubkny 
A lorn. The.x iv (ed.2) 459 Divulgctnent would be considered 
as the deepest of crimes. 1876 Mozlky Univ. Scrm. xii. 
(1877) 226 It would not admit of unqualified divulgcment of 
such truth ns this. 

Divulgenoe (divp*ld,3ens, doi-). [f. Divulok 
v. + -knce : app. by form-association with in- 
dulgenct , etc.] The action of divulging; dis- 
closure. 

1831 Dickf.ns Our School in Househ. Words it Oct. 51/2 
'The Chief * knew something bad of him', and on pain of 
divulgence enforced Phil to lie his bondsman. 1873 I.Iuhi- 
I'Oot Comm. Col. ff Philetn. (1876)93 Their whole organisa- 
tion was arranged so as to prevent the divulgence of its secrets 
to those without. 

Divirlger. [f. as prec. + -eh 1 .] One who 
divulges : t a. a publisher (obs .) ; b. a dis- 
closer. 

1606 Proceed, agst. Garnet , etc. M Iv b (T.\ The first de- 
visers, and divulgers of this ^scandalous report. cx6xs 
Chapman Iliad xtx. Comment., Our Commentators .. will 
by no means allow the word xdirpos here for Homer’s, but 
an unskilfulne** in the divulger. 1749 Fielding Tom 
%mes nr. ix, Like other haxtv divulgers of news, he only 
brought on himself the trouble of contradicting it. 178a 
V. Knox Fss. vi. (R.), Those secrets, which, .the confidence 
of a friend has made known to the treacherous divulger of 
them. 

+ Divulse, V. Obs . [f. L. divuls-y Dpi. stem of 
dive litre f. di - 9 Dis- 1 + veil Are to pluck, pull ; cf. 
convulse.] trans . To tear apart or asunder. 

160a Marston Ant. Met. I. Wks. 1856 I. 9 Vaines, 
synewes arteries . . Burst and divuT&t with anguish of my 
g^riefc. 1613 T. Bancroft Gluttons Reaver Biv, My 
smewes alldivuPht with passion fell. 169X Bkvkriky 
T kous. years Kingd. Christ 36 No part that can be 
divuls'd One from Another, but All Lying Close in a Line, 

Divolsion (divtrljan, doi-)- [8. F. divulsion 
(Montaigne, 1580) or ad. L. divulsidn-tm , n. of 
action f. divellire : see prec.] The action of tear- 
ing, pulling, or plucking asunder ; the condition 


of being tom apart (from something) ; a rending 
asunder, violent separation, laceration. Also fig. 

*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1340 That natures par- 
manent and divine should cohere unto therriMdves Insepar- 
ably, and avoid as much as is possible all distraction and 
divulsion. 1803 G. Powel Refut. Epist . 40 It . . causeth 
diuulbion and distraction of affections. x6a4 T. Scott 
Aghor. of State 2 The divulsion of the Easterne Empire 
from the Wcstcrne. 1884 T. Burnkt Th. Earth 1. 137 
Others [islandsj ore made by divulsion from some con- 
tinent. 1883 G. H. Taylor Pelv. tf Hern. Theraf. fa To 
sever such adhesions by sudden, forcible divulsion, is 
painful. 

Divnlsive (divo lsiv), a. [f. L. divuls - : see 
above and -1VF.J Tending to tear apart or asunder. 

c 1603 Rowlfy Birth Alert, in. vi, I-et tortures and divul- 
si ve racks Force a confession from them. 1799 Kirwan 
Ge*d. Ess 96 *T)»e divulsjve force that ^ separated Britain 
from Germany, seems to have l>een directed from north 
to south. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Res*. II. 1. xii, Long years of 
vinegar : perhaps divulsive vinegar, like Hannibal's. 

Dmy, (divi.), colloq. abbreviation of Divi- 
dend. Hence Di'wy v. colloq. , to 4 go shares *. 

1890 G. 0 . Siiaw Fab. Ess, in Socialism 88 It degenerated 
into mere ‘divvy* hunting and joint-stock shou-keeping. 
1890 Nation (N.Y ) 10 Apr. 291/1 Where the chiefs nave large 
fnmilics, and the * divvies * are inadequate for their support. 
1893 A. Kfnealy Molly Her Man of War 4 Wc even 
went so far as to ‘divvy up*. 1894 Wistm. Gas. t Oct. 
6/1 Co-operators tried to j^et as much as they could out 
of the servants, in order to increase the 4 divi *. 

jDiwan: see Dkwan, Divan. 

Dlwyse, obs. Sc. form of Devise. 

|| Dixit (di ksit). [L. dixit ■= he has said, perf. 
t. of die ere to say ; the usual expression is ipse dixit 
(q.v.).l An utterance (quoted as) already given. 

x6a8 Earle Microsm. t Sceptic in Re/tg. (Arb.) 66 He 
hates authority os the tyrant of reason, and you cannot 
anger him worse than with a father’s dixit, a 1734 North 
Exam. in. viii. ft 80. (1740) 645 (Stanf.) On no better Ground 
than this Man’s Dixit. 181a Examiner 2f Aug. 543/3 The 
point.. did not depend on Lord Moira's dixit. 

Diz : see Dizz. 

II Dizain (diz^-n). Obs. Also 6 di-, dyaaine, 
7 dizain, [a. F. dizain (i5thc. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. dix ten.] A poem or stanza of ten lines. 

'The meaning in tne first quot. is doubtful. 

[a 1400-30 Alexander 4307 In all ourc duans on daiesjftt 
duke we contend.] 1373 Gascoigne in Haslewood Eng. 
Ports 4- Poesy (1815) if. 7 (Stanf.) There are Dizayncs .. 
which arc of ten lines. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1622) 217 
Strephon agnine begun this Dizainc, which was answered 
vnto him in that kinde of verse which^ is called the crownc. 
160a T. MhLViLL Diary (1842) 501 [Title of poein] Dixain. 
1636 in Biount Glossogr. 

IlDisd&r, diadar (drzilaj). [l’eis.and Turkish 
dizddr f f. Pers. diz castle + ^ j ddr 

holder.] The warden of a castle or fort. 

1768 Genii. AAdt^.XXXVllI. 155/1 That gentleman intro- 
duced him to the Disdar, or commandant of the citadel. 
i8x* Bvkon Ch. liar . 11. xii. note , The Disdar was the 
father of the present Disdar, 1846 Ecus Elgin Mart. I. a 
The Disdar of the Acropolis. 

+ Dize, v . dial. Obs. -next (sense 1). 

1674 Rav N. C. lVords 14 To Dite 9 to put tow on n 
distafle. 1787 in Grose. 1847 in Halliwkll. 

Dizeil (doi*z’n, di*z’n), v. Also 6 diayn, dyayn, 
7 diaen, 9 dissent. [Found only from 1330: 
but evidently the verb belonging to dis-, disc-, itt 
Distaff, and LG. diesse the bunch of flax on 
a distaff. It is remarkable that neither the vb., 
nor the sb. as a separate word, has been found in 
OE. or ME., and that on the other hand no vb. 
corresponding to dizen is known in LG. or Du.] 

+ 1- trans. To dress or attire (a distaff) with flax, 
etc. for spinning. Obs. 

*530 Palsgr. 519/2, I dysyn a dystafle, 1 put the flaxc 
upon it to spynne. .And I nad disyned my distaffe, I durste 
drinke with the best of you. 1379 Laneham Let. (1871) 
47 The spindcl and rok, that waz tiirend with purpl sylk. 

2. To dress (with clothes), esp. to attire or array 
with finery, to deck out (up), bedizen. (In later 
use mostly contemptuous.) 

1619 Fletcher At. Thomas iv. vi, Come quickly, quickly, 
paint me handsomely.. Com Doll, Doll, disen me. lfai — 
Pilgrim iv. iii, 1 put my clothes off, and 1 dizen'd him. 
1706 E. Ward Hud, Reaiv . it. v. Lasses . . Sate dizen’d up. 
1719 Swift Grand Question Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 106, I had 
dizen'd you out like a queen. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dizen , 
to dress, to deck or trim, commonly us'd by way of raillery. 
1774 Goldsm. Retest. 67 Comedy wonders at being so fine : 
Like a tragedy-queen he ha* dizen'd her out 1870 Emerson 
Soc. 4 Sol it.. Work 4 Days Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 73 Tis the 
vulgar great who come dizened with gold and jewels. (In 
most northern dial, glossaries, usually dizzen with i short.] 
b. transf. and fig . To deck out, adorn. 

1806-7 J. Bkkfsford Miseries Hnm. Life (1826) xx. 953 
Here the Muse dizens My dirge with orisons. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. 4 Split., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 94 The fact they 
bad thus dizened and adorned was of no value. 1889 
Browning Reverie 105 Herb and tree Which dizen thy 
l Earth's] mother-breast. 

Hence DI mmA ppl. a , ; Bi sesunent, condition 
of being dizened, bedizenment. 

1773 S. J. Pratt Lib. Opinions (1783) IV. ito You fine 
dizen d-out hus&ey. t8si Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg* 
Co turn, xx vii. 10 Standing in dizen'd rows, 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk . Ot. xvi. i. VI. 137 Foul creatures in high dizcnment 
Ibid, Indeed there was in that man what far transcends all 
dizenment. 
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tDi*S6H*r. Obs. Also 5 6 dieener. [a. 15th 
c. F. disenitr (later dizeinier, dizainicr ), f. OF. 
diuttu, later dizaitte group of ten, in mcd.L. di- 
ce na % Sp. decma, Pr. aestna, whence also raed.L. 
decendrius , OF. decettier\ see Decknek, and cf. 
dou utter, Dozen er.] A foreman or captain of 
a group of ten men ; « Drcrnkk 1. 

[um Britton t. xiii. [xiil.l 1 Qe touz soint tn dlzeyne ct { 
plevif pardizeyners. t ran si .' Hint every one be »n Rome tithing 
and pledged by their tithingmen.] 14(0 Caxton tastes of 
A . 11. xxx. I vtj, Eueryche of hem shaf haue vndre Itynt a 
dyxener of carpenters and a dyxener of helpers and also thre I 
diseners of laborers for to make the same. 1555 Watrkwan 
Eardlc Eacions u» x. 211 Their capitaines oner ten, whuhe, 
by a terme borrowed of the Frencne, we exile Diseners. j 

Dill (diz\ v. [Back-formation from Dizzy, j 
on the analogy of craze , crazy, etc.] tram. To 
make dizzy or giddy. Hence Diaaed, Di aling 
ppl . adjs . ; also Diaa sb., the act of * dizzing*. 

163a Shrrwood, To dizze, estourdir. i6u Gayton 
Pleat, Motes iv. xv. 353 He [a horselis dizrctl with the 
continual! circuit* of the Stable*. 1814 T. I,. Peacock If Is. 
(1875) III. 133 In spite of all the dir and whiz, Like parish- 
clerk he spoke. 1834 Mmwis Angler tn Wales 1 1 . 304 Or 
wheel in aizzing mazes round and round. 
tDizsard (di-z&jd). Obs. 01 arch. Forms: 6 
disarde, dys&rde, diserde, diaaorde, dyierde, 
dyaert, 6-7 dlsard(e, diaaard(e, 6-8 (9 arch.) 
dilard, diaaard. [First found <*1520. Peril, 
a modification of earlier Disouu, by assimilation 
to words in -ard. See the intermediate forms in -er, 
■are, -ar in sense 1. In later use, c<p. in sense 2, 
nop. associated with Dizzy.] 

1 . *Disour ; a jester, a * fool \ 

LigM Priv. Purse Exp. Elis, of York (1830) 53 A dlsarc 
that played the Sheppert before the Qttene. 15x6 Skelton 
htaguyf. **9 In a cote thou can play well the dyser. Ye, 
but thou can play the foie without a vyser. 1530 Baisgr 
314/1 Dissar a scoffer, saige/ot.) 

a 15x9 Skelton Image l peer. 364 To goe gayc With 
wonderful amy As dvsardcs in a piny. 1540-1 Elyot 
im age Gov. (1556) 8 b, To minstrels, players of cnterludes, 
and disardes. 1576 Nkvvton Lonnie ' s Complex . (1633) 210 
Such commonly are Dizards,Geslurers, Stage-players, [etc.]. 
1578 N. Baxter Calvin on Jonah Ep. ded. 3 In the lestes 
of Skoggen the Kings dizznrd. 1618 Crt, 4- Times Jas. / 
(1849) II. 9° Archy, the Dizzard. 

2 . A foolish fellow, idiot, blockhead. 

1347 Homilies 1. Contention 11. (1859) 138 Shall I be such 
an Imot and diserde to suffre euery man to speak c vpon me 
what thei list. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass iii. 17 Who 
seeing his deformed countenance called him an idiot and 
a dissard. 1791-18x3 D’Israeli Cur . Lit., Atajou 4 • Ztr , j 
One may be as great a dizzard in resolving a problem as 
in restoring a 'reading. 1886 M. K. Macmillan Da gone l 
the Jester li. 100 They flattered the wantonness of young 
lords and old wealthy disards. 

attrih. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries t. (1550) 63 b The 
craftye knave lycd fnlselye, and so mocked ny* kynge, to 
make of hym a very dysarde foie. 1386 Prant Hoirue 
Sat. in. B iv b, We call him goose, and disarde doulte. 

+ Di’SSfcrdly, a. Obs [f. prcc. + -LY 1 J Like 
a dizzard, silly, idiotic. 

1594 R. Wilson CobteVs Profit. A iv, This prating asse. 
this dizzardly foole. 1607 Tofsell Setpents (1658) 739 
These dizzardly people think to make these Lizards .. 
vigilant for their welfare. 

Diasen (di*zV, v. rare. Hf. stem of Dizzy + 
-kn 5 : cf. Dizz.] a. tram. To make dizzy, b. 
intr. ? To dance giddily. 

,.*• 35 . Eraser's Mag. Xf. 394 Down flowing from its 
dizzening height. One dazzling gush of liquid light. i88x 
Blackiv . Mag. May 569 The life of a myriad insect-wings 
In the wet grass buzz and dizzen. 

Dixzen, var. Dizen ; Sc. f. Dozen. 

Dissily (dKzili), adv. [f. Dizzy a. + -i.y -.] In ! 
a dizzy or giddy manner. 

[a 1000 Sat. * Sat. 328 (Gr ) Se Godes cunn&)> ful dyslice.] 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 1 19 pa he hcom duscliche folpaft. 1375 * 
Barhour Bruce 11. 423 He gert him galay disyly. Ibid. vu. I 
ato He valknyt and raiss all desaly. 1501 Douglas Pal. 
Hon. 1. xxvi, My daisit heid fordullit dlsselie. 1801 South i y ' 
Thai aba ix. vu. Dizzily rolls her brain. 1871 R. El us 
Catullus cv. 3 They with pitchforks hurl Mentula dizzily 
down. 

Dissines* (di*zines). [f. Dizzy a. + -neks.] 
The state or condition of being dizzy or giddy. 

c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. 11. v. (1891) its Wacron heo mid 
elreorde dysignessc onblawne. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Mark v.i. 

S 3 lnnan of manna heortan . . cumaff , . dysmessa . . stuntscipc. 
* 17 $ .Barbour Bruce xviil 133 Schir phi lip of his desynai*s 
ourcome. 196a T urner Herbal 11. 35 b, R one mart is. .good j 
to withstand . . y* dusines of y* heade. 158) Golding Calvin . 
on Pent, xxb 123 Yet . . needes must they. . bee stricken with 
the spirit of di*ine**e and be carried away by the diuill. 
1671 Wood Life (Oxf, Hist. Sod.) II. 324 Men were taken 
with a dUiness in the head. *86* Sat. Rev . XI. 635/1 Free- 
dom from dizziness while standing at a great height on 
a narrow base. ! 

t Dinua (di*zi//, di*.^ ! za% v. Obs. Also dyehu. 
[from Cornish ; see quot.] 1 

iff 8 W. Pryck Min. Comub. Gloss., Dizzue (from Dyz-hui, 
to discover unto. Cornish). To Dizzue the Lode, is this : 

If it is Very small and rich, they commonly only break down 
the country or stratum on one side of it, by which the Lode 
Is laid bare, and may be afterwards taken down clean. 
Hence Di-ssuad ppl . a n ZH nulag vU. sb . ; also 
IHitnt sb. 

W. Pryck Min, Comub . 162 This separation or j 
breaking the bad from the good Ore, they call Dyzhuing I 
VOL, III, 


the leader, or making a Dy/hu ; and the good ( )rc that i> 
thus exposed, is called a Dy*hu. Ibid. Gloss. s.v., AfterwanU 
they break the Dizzue or best part, uml reserse it to W 
separately handled and dressed. 

Piggy (di-zi), n. Forma: 1 dy8is,dytes, 2-3 
dysi^dusi^, dusi e {ii\ a-6deai(e); 4-6 dyi(«)y, 
(6 duaey), 6-; dia(8)ic, -y ; 6-7 di»(* ie, 
dii*y. [DE- dysiiy dyset foolish, stupid -OFri*. 
dusig, MDu. dosechy doseJt, L(l. dusig, ddsig, dusig 
giddy, 01 If r. itesigy It* sic foolish, weak, a common 


WCzer. adj. in ig (-Y , from n loot dtts - found also 
in LG. dusen to be giddy, OK. dysl/c, dyscllc foolish, 
stupid, and in a mfferent ablaut grade with long 
vowel in LG. dilsel giddiness, MDu, dilutes*, Du. 
duizelet* to be giddy or stupid. See early Mh. 
derivatives under Di/sr-.] 

1 . Foolish, stupid. Now only dial. (Not in 
general use since 1 3th c.) 

c8*s Vesp. Hymns vii, Swe folc dysig. <*950 I.ituiiH. 
Gosp. Matt. vii. 26 Gelic bio were dysfcc se 6c aetimherdc 
hus his ofer sonde [c 1x60 Hatton desien tnenj. 97* /link/. 
Horn. 41 Ge)>enc t \>u dyse^a mon, CI175 Lamb, tlotn. 117 
per pe dusie mon bio hriste and per {»e dwolunge rixaft. 
a lass After. R. 183 Nolde me tellen him alrc monne 
duskest? a 1x50 C hoi A Night. ij66 Dusi luve ne last noht 
longe. a 1x7* PtVv. dn(fred 479 in O. E. Mite. »3» Wur|»u 
neucrc so woJ. ne so desi of |n moil 1876 Whitby (doss., 
Dizzy, half-witted. 1803 Baring-Goo ld Cheap Jack /. 
II. 45 Such dizzy-fools tnat they put their money there, 
fb. absol . A foolish man. a fool. Obs. 


1 


18x0 SoriHtv Lodorty Confounding, astounding, Dizzying 
and deafening the ear with its sound. 

8. To render unsteady in brain or mind ; to l>c* 
wilder or confuse mentally. 

. *604 Siukk. Ham. v. ii. 119 (Qn- t *1 To deuide him 
inuentorially would dosie 3 dazzle. Qq. 4 & s dir /it) 
th‘ arithinatkke of memory. x8ei Hrl. At. Wiiuams 
Er. Ref. I. i. 7 That wild ami chimcriial equality, 
the fumes of u hit h dizzy the head of the demagogue. *8$e 
Mrr. Stouk I’mle Tom's C. xxi, Giving her so m*n\ . 
« harges, that a head less systematic and business-like than 
Miss Ophelia's would have been utterly dizzied and con- 
founded, absol. *864 J. H. Newman Apot. 178 All this is 
a vision to dizzy and appal. 

Hence Di ixied ///. a., Dl’xylng t b!. si', nml 

///. ,j. 

1804 J. (ji < aii amk Sabb.it k 30 *i he dizzying inill-wheel 
rests. .8x3 t iiai mkks .Set m. I. 343 In the din and dizzying 
of itM;t*K.ini l.dtour. 1853 Fki.ton Earn. Lett , xiv. (i860 
1 1<» 'l'lie dir/> mg effect of height. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Pat. II. 111. 24a With di/zied head upon the ground he 
fell. 

Dj- is not an English combination, but is some- 


times put to represent the Arabic letter ^ jim , 

' English j (dfl), in Arabic, Turkish, or Berber 
words, which have come to us through a French 


channel, or are snclt in imitation of French ortho- 
graphy ; c.g. djebel, a mountain or hill, djerid or 


djereed, a javelin, djin, genii or familiar spirits, 
djubbah, an outer garment. So far as these 


<*8xs Vesp. Psalter xci. 6 Dysifc ne onxitcS 6a. £**75 

J.avtb. Horn. 33 Hwct seirf Ja: dusie. Ibid. 105 Wrt-iVV 
haf5 wunungc on be# Uusian l>osme. a im$ Leg. Nath. 599 
)la nc stod neauer, ear ^ene dci, bule biforen dusie. 

2 . Having a sensation of whirling or vertigo in 
the head, with proneness to fall ; giddy. 

c 1340 Ham rot. R Pr. Cause. 771 Than waves his hert hard 
and hew. And his hcved feble and dysy. iu6 Skkiion 
Magnyf. 1052, 1 daunce up and down tvll I ani duvy, 
1568 Turner Herbal 1. ao(Wolfesl>ayne] makrth [men]dusey 
led. 155* dosey] in the head. 1581 Mi'LCasikk Positions 
x\i. (1887) 73 For feare they lie disic when they dauncc. 
*653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav xiii. 40 They were so I 
exceeding dizzy in the head that they would fall down. • 
185a M ks. Carlyle Lett. 1 1. 300 With my heart beating and I 
my head quite dizzy, fig. 17x6-46 Thomson / Yin ter 12a 
'I he reeling clouds Stagger with dizzy poise, as doubting 
}ct Which master to obey. 

3 . a. Mentally unsteady or in a whirl ; b. \\ ant- 
ing moral stability, giddy. 

xcox Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 101 My de.-ie lieid quhoinc 
laik of brnne gart vary. 1599 Broughton's Lett. ii. 9 Mcere 
buzzings of your ownc conceited dizzie brairc 167* Mil ton 
P. R. 11. 420 At thy heels ihe dizzy multitude. *780 Cov\ pfr 
Table Talk 607 He..diz/y with delight, profaned the 
sacred wires 187^ Jowltt Plato (eel. 2) I. 61 My head 
is dizzy with thinking of the argument. 1870 M ihs J ackson 
Shropsh. Wotd-bk., Dtitzy, stupid; confused. ‘ I'm mighty 
duzzy this morning/ 

4 . Accompanied with or producing giddiness. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 12 How fearcfull And dixie 'tis, 

to cast ones e>es so low 1643 Milton Divorce Ded., Diet 
not the distemper of their own stomachs affect them with 
a dizzy megrim. 1811 S. Rogers Columbus 1. 24 'J he very 
xliip !>oy on the dizzy mast. 1855 Macaii.ay Hist. Lng. 
IV. 561 He began, to climb, .towards that dizzy pinnacle. 

5 . Arising from or caused by giddiness ; reeling. 
1715-10 Pope Hiatt v. 381 Lost in a db/y mist the war- 

riour lies *740 Pitt /Eneid xii. (R.), A dizzy mist of dark, 
ness swims around. xy8i Cowpkk I lake p8 The wretch, 
who once, .sucked in dizzy madness with his draught. 1863 
Gko. Eliot Rotnola 11. vii, Thought gave way to a dizzy 
horror, as if the earth were slipping away from under 
him. 

6. Jig. Whirling with mad rapidity. I 

1791 Cowper Iliad x\i. 10 Push'd down the sides of 

Xaiuhus, headlong plung’d, With dashing sound into his 
dizzy stream. 1795-1814 Wordsw. E.xcursion vm. 179 
The. .stream, That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels 

7 . Dull of hearing, dial. 

1879 Mis* Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk ., Duzzy , deafish 
* *E s lothcr duzzy ; e duenna car very well.’ 

8. Comb.y as dizzy-cycd % headed . 

*501 Siiakr. * Hen. VI, iv. vii. 11 Di/zic-eyd Furic .. 
Suddenly made him from my side to start. 1611 Coicm. 
Estourdiy dulled, amazed . . dizzie headed 1654 Trait 
Comm. Ps. evii. 33 A company of dizzy-headed men 

Di*sy(di v.i), v. [Ol£. had dystgan, -egian, dysian 
to be foolish, to act or talk foolishly-- OP tis. dusi a, 
whence the intr. sense I ; but the trans. sense seems 
to be a later formation, f. the adjective in its modern 
form and sense,] 

tl. intr. To act foolishly or stupidly. Obs. 
c 888 K. zEltred Boeth. v. f a ponno dyscx&h BC bonne 
wile hwile wed obfostan bam drygum furum. a 1x75 Piov. 
sK(frcd 466 in O. E. Mite . 131 Aclgifjhcdrinkit and desiet 
bere a mor^x, so bat he fordrunken aesiende werchet 
t b. To talk foolishly, blaspheme fin OE.). 
c tooo Ags. Gosp. Mark ii. 7 Hwi npyco b«A Jan* - he 
dysexaS. Ibid. Luke xxii. 65 Mane^a o5rc ]dng his him to 
cwicdon clynijcndr. 

2 . tram. To make dizzy or giddy ; to cause 1 any 
sense) to reel ; to produce a swimming sensation 
in, to turn the head of. 

*5ot Douglas Pat. Hon. Prol. 109 And with that #lemc 
ka de*yit wan my micht. *6o6 Smaks. Tr. tf Cr. v. 11. 174 
Not the dreadfufl spout Shall dizzie with more clam<mr 
Neptunes eare In nU disceot, then [etc.]. *66| Cowiey 
Cutter of Coleman St. v. xiii, You turn my Head, you 
dizzy me. 1785 Mrs. A. Grant Lett.fr. Mountains (10*3) 
II. xix. 99 It dizzies ope to look down from the tower. 


come under the scope of this Dictionary, they 
will be found mulct J ; for djowr, an infidel, see 
GlAOl’R. 

Do id/7\ v. Forms and inflexions : 9ee below. 
[A common WGer. strong vb. { wanting in Gothic 
and Norse) : OE. dbt » OP'ris, dua, OS. dim, duett , 
ddatty duan (MDu. 8 c Du. doen, MI.CL 8 c l.(L dim, 
duott)y OIKi. ton, t batty tuon, tuoan , tuen (MUG. 
tuon , Ger. thus*, tun , ; Pa. t., OE. dyde, pi. didott, 
dil-don, dydott — OV rin. dede, pi. dMen, OS. deda, jd. 
da dun , dfdun (MDu. dede, Du. deed, pi. deden , 
MLG, 8 c LC J. dfde, pi. d/den), OI IG. tcta y pi. t At urn 
(MUG. tetfy tAtfy pi. tit fen y Gcr. that fat, pi. thaten , 
fa ten ^ ; Pn pple., OK. gedAst , gedfn « OKrii. din, 
OS .gidM, Sen, -duan, ODu. dAn, v MDu, gtdAn, 
Du. gcdaan)yQ\\('t. ( ge)tAn , Ger .get Hatty getan ; 
OTeut, types dAn, deda , ddtto- : dAno-, from verbal 
stem dfi- ; dA~ appearing also in Dkki», Doom, 
-dom), the (icrmnnic representative of the Aryan 
verb stem dhe- : dho-, to place, put, set, lay, in 
I Skr. dha-y OPers. da-, Gr. 617- (pres. rKhjpi, dcriv. sb. 

9 odi a ]>enalty imposed), L. -difre in abdfre to put 
I away, condfre to put together, did I re to lay down, 
OSlav. (L'/c, (loyal i , Lith. deli, lxdt. del to put, lay. 

■ The vocalization of the Germanic \b,, e*q>. the pirM-nt 
1 stem dd- l>c*ide the Gr 6 ij- and Slav.-Lith. dE, ha* been 
variously explained (see e. g. Streitljcrg Urgertn. Gramm . 
329). 'Ine pret. detLi is generally held to be a redupliratctl 
form corrcfiponding to Skr. dadfnhc. -orig. *dhedhfl. ThA 
ist p. sing. preK. indie, had originally the m of primitive 
verb* in mi, Skr. -mi, Gr. ./un,L .-///: viz. OK. d<Un dater 
I dif), OS. dflnt (dfln), OHG. tfim, tuom (later tuon). 'Phis 
veil) is considered by many philoIogUtH to Imj the source of 
ihe formative suffix of the pa. t. of weak ve»U in the Ciei- 
ttianic languages, including Norse and Gothic; in the tatter 
the plural endings - dtdum , nDduf. -dldun, are the forms 
whii h tho pi. of the pret. deda would have in Gothic. 

OK. deviate* from the other WGer. langs. in the past 
dyde, for OS. deda, OHG. teta ; the^y in now generally 
explained as a special OE. rei)re»entatton of aii Indo-ger- 
manic weak vowel. Thence the pi. dydon ; the plural cor- 
resp. to OS . ddduu, mmKJ. thaten , wax Anglian d/don 
(also d&don, in Caedmon, etc.). In ME. dyde. dydon were 
represented by dude, -en {//)'. midi. & north, diden , dide , now 
did', but diden (with a sing, dlde derived from it like 
tuodC. that from pi. thaten ) came down in some dialects to 
15th c. In the pres, ind., the and and 3rd per* sing, in OE 
had umlaut, derst, da-tt, dtst, deb. and these forms survived 
in sw till the 15th c. ; but ONorthumbiian had, without 
umlaut, ddas, dbarb, dfias, and in ME. the forms ddst, doth 
(dfls) arc found in north, tk midi, from the lath c. 'J‘he pa. 
pplc in OK. i* known only with the prefix jp*-, which In ME 
remained in the south as y. x /.. (Forms with ge- are found 
I also in the pa. t., and occasionally other parts, which, how 
! ever, are more properly referred to a derivative vb. OK 
1 geddn, M E« idofydo). The final •« of the nplr. was generally 
• dropped in the south in ME., csp. in the form* )do, tdo , 
whence the ado (»dtf )of modern s w dialects J 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1. Infinitive. 

a. Simple Infinitive, do cl u, dw). Forms : 1 
d6n {north. d6an, d6a, doe ; 2 5 don (4-5 doon, 
4 doyne, doun, 4-6 done, 5 doone; ; 2- do (4-7 
doo, 6-7 dooe, doe, Sc. 6 du, dw, 9 dui, dee). 

Beownff 3349 (Th.) Swa steal man don. C950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Mark t. 17 Huaxl sceal ic doa? xiv. 7 G ie maxon 
him wscl doe. 1*31 O. E. Chrou., Swa swa hi scoldon uon. 

* X175 Lamb. Horn. 73 Ne mci na man do blng bet beo god 
tqueme. **97 R. (iLouc. (172s) 47 Gret wrong bou woldest 
| don vs, 13 . . Guy Warn*. (A.) 1309, I schal him in mi 
prison n do. £*J74 Chaucer Boeth , 1. pr. iL 9 |>at he may 
so done. *4*1 Rolls of Parlt. III. 651/1 The same . . schall 
so doon to hem. test Hall Chron., Hen. V (an. io> 
78 b, We might lawfully so dooe. *977 B. Cooofc Herts - 
bach's Husb. 1. (1586) 46 In what sort shall ha best doo it. 
*594SrRNRu Amoretti xiii, Let her . . doe me not . . to dy. 
1653 H- Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. x. 31 What he would have 
me do. Mod. Who saw him do It ? 
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b. Dative Infinitive (with to) to do (tu tl/7); v 
in OK. to d6nne (ddarme, d6enne), ME. to 
donna, to done, to don (to donde, to doinde). 

e iooo Ags, Go*p. Matt. xii. 12 Hyt y* alyfed on rest* 
dagum wel to donne [Lindis/, G. wel doa ; Rushw, god to 
do&nnc). * 1*54 1 * /* • t '/iron, an, *137 Alsc he mcnt to don. 
cilJ$Lantb /font, 109 Jif hescolfnule don Awaswn heheom 
techefl to donne. a xaoo Mo* at Otto 19 Ar}c we beoJ» to 
done cod, naoo Inn. Colt, If out. 139 He was send .. 
to donde prefolde wikc. Ibid. 719 He ne turmle to doinde. , 
nan )»cr hinge, c 1305 St, Kath. 8a in A*. R, P. (1862) 92 pan 
wc hire . . makcde to do sacrcfine. c 1374 Chaui fr Booth, 

111. pr. xii. loa, I haue lytcl more to done. *387 Trkvina 
l/tgdtu (Rolls) I. 87 (Mat/.) More rrdy for to doo than for 
to speke, c 14*0 Metr. Life St, Knth. (llnlliw.) 3 To dethe 
hyt for to dot me l 1534 Tis’dai i. Math v. 7 What haue, 

I to do [ 1611 to doc] with the? 1548 Haii Chron., Hen . 
tan. 8) 71 b, Men that enforce tlteint for to doen or to 
'tnagine wronger 1556 A urelio 4 l tab. ( 1608) K vij, So am 
const! ninede to doo it. 1644 Mu,row AreoO. (Alb.) 33 
Which if I now should begin to doe. Mod, What are you 
qoing to do? 

2. Mu alive Present. 1 

a. 1st pers. sing. do. For ms : 1 d6m (d6am), 
d6 (d6a) ; 2 - do (4-6 doo, 6-7 doe). 

/O50 Limlitf. Cos/. Mutt, xxvit. 22 Hwxt flonne ddm ic 
of Deem haelend? {(*975 Rushw. G. ibid., Hwact dom ic | 
panne be hielend ? c 1000 Age. G, ibid., Hwsct do ic ?J 
I.indixf. Cos A, John xiv. 14 Dih ic doam vet ic uyreo. [c 375 
Rushw. G. ibid., Din dom ic ] c xooo AClfric Gram. xxxiii. 

(Z. ) ato It. do oflfle wyree. 1388 Wvu.ir John xtii. 7 What 
V do thou wost not now. c 1400 Melayue 361, I duo yo«r 
wole to wytt. 1333 Com ruai p. t Sam, iii. 11 Beholde I do 
a t hinge. 1610 Shark. Temp. i. it. 5a That 1 doc not. 

b. 2nd pos. sing, doest (d«*6fct), dost (dust). 
Forms: 1 doest, d6*t (North, ddoa, ddoes, d6es\ 

2- 4 dost, 2- dost (3-7 dust, 4-5 doist, 7 doost ; 

3- 4 north, dos, 4 dose, duse, 5 doyae), 6- doost 
(6 doeste, doist©, 7 do’st). In late use, the form 
doest is confined to the principal verb, dost is usually 
auxiliary. 

c 990 Lindis/. Got/. Matt. vl. 2 Donne flu doas adniessa. 

— . John vi. 30 pan oil do»*s. ^973 Rushw. G. ibid., Hwact 
flu doe*, nooo /Kt.iuir Gen. xu. 18 Hwi dcst pu wifl me 
swa ? c ts6o Hatton C. John vi. 30 II wtet dest pu ? c *173 
Lamb. Horn, 03 pa dedbote pe pu dest. Ibid. 67 }cf pu pus 
dost, c xaoo Onmin 15587 pu . . patt dost tuss pise dedess. 

1 *97 R. Glow. (1724) 428 bou ne dust no}t as pe wysc. 
c 1300 Ilavelok 2390 Wat uos pu here ? *373 Cast tic. dr 
Creatione 230 pou vs dent ho mochcl wo. e 1385 Chadcfk 
/,. G. W, 315 What dostow here? c 1460 Towneley 
fi/yst. (Surtees) ^ So thynke me that thou doyse. 1534 
Tindalk John vii. 3 Thy workes that thou doest (so all 
i6-i 7th c. vv., U'ycltf doist]. Ibid, ix. 34 And dost thou 
teache vs? (so 1339 Crnnm . ; but 1557 Geneva, 138a Rhem. % 
i6it have * doest 'J. 1610 Siiaks. Temp. 1. 11. 78 lhAt 

thou attend me? i6xt Bible t Kings xix. 9 What doest 
thou here, Eliinh? — John xiii. 27 That thou doest [Tin- 
dale dost], doe quickly. 1853 Holcroft Procopius tv. 153 
Docst thou run after thine ownc Master? Moti. poetu . 
Why dost thou weep? 

o. 3 rd pers. sing . does (diiz) ; arch, doth 
(d»p), doeth (d«-6)>). 

Forms: a. 1 (ddatt, ddoffl), dflfl, 2-5 dep (2 
deaf, dief, 3 deep, 5-6 dethe), 3-5 dop (4 
doith, 5-6 dooth), 5 - doth, 6-7 doeth (6 dothe). 

0 . I north, ddas, d6es, 3-4 north, dos, dus, (4 
dots, 5 duse, doys), 5-6 doia, dose (6 dooae), 

6- does. 7. 6- do (doe). The orig. northern form 
does superseded doth, doeth, in 16-1 7th c. in general 
use ; the latter being now liturgical and poetic. The 
form he do is now s.w. dial. 

cu ciooo Afs, Gosp, Matt. v. 19 Se pe hit detJ [0990 
Lindt's/. G. docfll. a 1175 Cott, Horn, 233 H wat dc 5 si moaer 
hire beam ?. .hi hit. .diefl under hire armc. c 1173 Lamb. 
Horn. 51 Al swa me dcafl bi pe deade. c xaoo Tritt . Coll. Horn. 

51 He dofl alsc holie write scifl. c 1310 Cast. Lore 1468 Vn* 
wrestlychc he deep. 1340 Ayenb. 68 In al pet god dep. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 11838 (‘ I’rin.) pi* caitif . . Doop (> r. donj 
him leches for to seke. 138a Wyclik John iii. 21 Ech man 
that doith yuclc. c 1500 Melusine lxii 371 Yf a man dooth 
as wel as he can. 1339 inter in Triv. T*ayrrs (1851) 35 
God. .Which doth an in order due. 1569 Golding llemtnges 
Post. 27 The thing that Christ dothe here, is that he dothe 
Peter to understand. 1387 Golding De M or nay xi. (1617) 

166 He doeth thee to understand. 1588 Shahs. L, L, L. 

1. ii, 50 It doth amount to one more then two. 17x1 St. 
Germans Doctor 4* Stud. 21 He that doth against them, 
doth against justice. 1819 Shelley Cenci tv. tv. 4 , 1 must 
apeak with Count Cenci ; doth he sleep? 

0 . ^950 Lind is/, Gosp. Matt vi. 3 Nyta winstra Sin hu*t 
wyreas vet doas suiflra Ain. Hud. vii. 24 be fie . . does fla 
ilco Ibid. viii. 9 Ic cuoflo . . fleua minum, do flis. and Lhc] 
does [RusMo. he doep]. a 1300 Cursor M. 5208 He dus 
C v.r . dosj nakins ping, c 1340 ibid. 2908 (Fairf) Hit 
dose f v.r. dos] mony in syn to fab a *373 Joseph Anm. 

m He doa as he bad. * c 1450 St. Cutkoert (Surtees) 7291 
a so dose agayne pe saynte. 1353 Aar. Parker Ps. xxti, 

My hart . . doth melt and pyne, as waxe by fier dose. 
X596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IP, in. i. 172 Faith he does. x6ox — 
AlTs H'ett tv. iiL 236 Our Interpreter do’s it well. Ibid. 317 
Why do’s he aske? 1661 Marvrll Corr. xxi. Wks. * 87 a -5 
II. 54 Longer then your business usually doa. x 86c otil- 
LiNGFL, Ortg, Sacr. ti, iii, | a The person that does them. 

y* Set. Wks. (1840) 234 No goodly institution, 

nor ordinance . . do this faithful woman contemn, a IS&3 
Philpoi Exatn. 4 Writ. (1842)313 He.. do confess himself 
to speak of this third kind. 1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
(•taste 6 Geographic doc dcliniat, and set out the universal 
earth. x66o Pki-ys Diary (1875) I. 62 Sir Arthur Hasel* 
ngge do not yet appear in the House. 174s Richardson 
/ ante la I. 65 He don’t know you. 183s Fonblanqui Eng. 
under l Administ. (1817) U. 100 God don’t suffer them 
now. Mod. jr. ic. dial. He Uu say. That lie du. 


d. plural ; do. 

Forms: a. 1 dtfS, d6 (we, etc.), (d 6 a 9 , ddedJj, 

2- 4 dop. 0 . 3-4 don, (4-5 done), 6- do (5-6 
doo, 6-7 doe, dooe, 7- in/err. d'ye). 7. north. 1 
d6aa, d6ea, 3-6 do*, 4 do*e, du», 4-5 du*e, 6 
dole. 

«. C975 Rush-tv. Gosp. Malt. v. 46 Ah gacfel-Reroefe pact 
ne doep. Ibid. 47 Hwat doap ^e ruarae ? c xooo Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. v. 47 Gyr Aft dop. Ibid., llwat do Re mare? 

1 1173 Lamb. Ilom. 9 Bet . . pene wc dop 1340 Ayenb. 69 
Hi dop. .)>c contrarye. 

/8. c isoo Trtn. Cott. Horn. 19 pcse two ping don atle 
heflen men. 138a W%clif Mark vii. 8 Manye opere thingis 
lyke to pc* 3c don (1388 doon ; 1334 Tindalf— 1611 ye do; 
138a Rhent, you doc]. 14*6 AUdfi.ay Poems 12 That done 
h> m deme. 1376 Flfminc. Pano/i. R/ist. 89 What you doe, 
and what other do. 1384 IV.ri f Arraignm. Paris 1. iii, 
'Vsdone thc«ie fields and groves x66o Jm. Taylor Worthy 
Cotumun. i. ft 7, 30 Wc do it also, and doe it much more. 
1730 A. Gordon MaffeCs Am/htth , 108 Why don’t they con- 
suhr? a x83> Bfntii am Mem. Wks. 184 jX. ^46 Howd ye do? 

y. c 930 Lindis/. (,osp. Matt. v. 46 l!.er.suinnigo flis doas. 
l/ud. 47 (iie doas rW wyica**. 11340 JIampole Pr. Cause. 
4146 Swilk men. .pat tnykrl dus [7*. r. dose) ogayns Goddcs 
lawe. r 1400 Thisc f-.ee 24 d]. *533 Dois [ibid.]. Mod. 

north, dial Them that docs it. 

8. Indicative Past. 

a. 1 st and %rd pers. sing. did. 

Forms : i -2 dyde , 2-5 dide, dude (//), dede, 
5 dodo, 4-6 dyde, dyd, 4- did (4 dud, 4-5 didd, 
5-6 didde). 

a xooo Caedmon* i Gen. 2691 (Or.) Ne dyde ic for facne. 
a X131 O. A*. Chron. an. 1123 pis he dyde. Ibid. an. 1127 Sc 
king hit dide. FH75 Lamb. Horn. 95 lie dude pet hco weren 
biinendc. c 1*30 Gen. $ R e. 762 Quer ahram is bigging 
dcdc. c 1330 R. Rri’NNF Chron. (1810) 221 Sir Rauf . . did 
prr his enuyng 13 . Cursor M. 1608 He to pin him-selfen 
did [G. didd, fr. didde]. e 1140 Ibid. 69 jo (Trin.)pe hrode 
watir hedud him ynne (earlier MSS, did, dide]. i387Trevisa 
///^ v/v/n Rolls' I.215 pci > nne Romulus dede hisowncymnge. 
c 14S0 Chron. Vtlod. soi He dude also. Ibid . 936 To nis 
mowthe po his hond he dode. c X430 Syr Try ant. 495 He 
dyd hvm faste away. 1461 Cl. Paston in Past on Lett. 
No. 367 K. 540, 1 dcdc . . Hauswan goo to my Lord. X590 
S tenser F. Q . 11. i. 33 All I did, I did hut as I ought. 

b. 2nd pers. sing, didst. 

Forms: a. 1 dydes(t, 2-5 didea(t, dudest, 5 
dydest, 6-7 diddest, 6- didst. 0 . 3-4 dides- 
(tou), dede**, dudes- ; 7. north 4 did, 
a xooo A ndreas 929 (Or.) Du ondsaec dydest. a SMusAner. 
R. 306 pis pu dudest per. e 1*30 Halt Meid. 9 pat tu catn r 
dides te into swuch pcowdom. 13.. Cursor M. 10484 Als 
pou did [v.r/. dichlist, dudest) quiltim dame sarra. Ibid. 
126^6 (Jui did pu pus? [ l tin. didoaou pus] 138a Wyclif 

2 Sam. xii. 12 pou didist hidyngli. c 1430 Merlin 41 'lhow 
dedist their brother to Ins slain. 1343 Primer Hen. VIII , 
Litany , The noble workes that thou diddest in their dates. 
x6xi Biiilk 2 Sam. xii. 12 Thou diddest it secretly. Ibid. 
Ps. xliv. 1 What worke thou didst in their dayes. 1819 
Shelley Julian 4- M. 459 Thou didst speak thus and thus. 

c. plural did. 

Forms; 1 dydon (-un), poet. Angl. d6don 
(tV.S. dftdon), 2 didon, 2-5 diden, duden, 
deden (2 dedeun, 4 didyn, diddyn), 2-6 dide, 

3- 5 dnde, dede (4-6 didde), 4- did (4 dud, 5-6 
dyd). 

Csedmon's Gen. 72a (Gr.) pat hie to mete dacdon ofet un- 
fasle. Ibid. 1944 He ne cuflc hwact Pa cynn dydon. C950 
Lindis/. Gosp. Matt, xxvi, 19 And dedon Aa Sennas sua: 
bibeodhimAehselend. Ibid, xxviii. 15 HU. .dedon suieweron 
gelaered ( R ushw. d ydun , Ags, G. dydon, Hatt. dyden] a 1x3a 
O, R. Chron. an. 1120 Swa swa hi ear didon. 1154 Ibid. an. 
1137 Sume hi diden in crucethus .. and dide scearpe stancs 
per inne. r X173 Lamb. Horn. 91 Heo. swa duden. c is 50 
Gen. 4* Ex. 1059 He so deden als he hem bad. cx 330 R. 
Brunnk Chron (1810) 201 Alle bat did pat dome, cx 340 
Cursor M. 1741 1 (Trin ) ^e duden him vndir lok & selc. 
c 1380 Wyclip Set. Wks III. 109 More .. pan pey dude. 
1387 Tffvisa liigden (Rolls) IV. 333 pey dede [v.rr. dude } 
dide] hym in to pe see. c 1400 Maundev. iRoxb.) xi. 42 pm 
did Criste to deed. Ibid. xv. 67 Him didd pe lew* on pc 
crosse, c 1400 Desfr. Troy 1381 Dydden all to the dethe. 
Ibid. 1 1960 Dyden. 1426 Audelay Poems 10 Thus we dydon 
myschyvysly. *330 Lontpend. Treat (1863) 59 So diden y» 
apostlea. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V (an. 8) 72b, Why did 
thei take it ? 1639 Baxter Key Cath. xxxv. 252 The rest. . 
did what they did. 

4 . Subjunctive Present. 

a. singular do. Forms: 1 d6, (d6e* d6a), 
2- do (5-7 doo, doe\ 

e 98 ® Lindis/. Gosp. Mark x. 33 p*tte.. 5 u doe us. C973 
Rushw. Gosp . Matt. vi. 3 Nyte se winstrae hond pin hw»t 
pin sio swtprc don. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.i lxxv. 6 Daet he do 
ealle hale, a 1223 ^/. Marher. ao Ich bidde pact tu do 
baldeliche. 13. . Cursor M. 23004 par-of. .scho do hir will. 
c 1400 Maunde\ . (1830) iv, 3a Jif ony man do thercinne ony 
maner metallc. 1377 B. Goocr Herttbach's Hush. 1.(1586) 
*5 b. That he doo not thinke himselfe wy»er then his maistcr, 

S a vile Tantus Hist. 1. vii. (1591) 5 Poe he we! doe 
he ill, al is ill taken. Mod, If he do anything unexpected. 

b. plural do. Forms : 1 d6a (d6en, d6an, 

2 5 don, 4-5 doon, 3- do (5-7 doo, doo). 
a 1000 Ratkeds lustr. (Cod. Ex.) 70 Dean hi worn ddn. 
13.. Cursor M. 23760 (Fairf.) If we blepeli after him do. 
c 1383 Chaucer L t G. W. 1988 Ariadne, That we doon the 
gavler. .To come. Mod. What if we do? 

5 . Subjunctive Past . did. 

Forms ; sing. 1 dyd© (ddde) ; 2— (os Indicative). 
plural 1 dyden, dydo ; a- (*$ Indie.). 

a 90# Martyrol. in O. R. T. 178/36 Da frarxn se . . for h won 
he su« dede, c 930 Lindis f, Gosp. John xv. 84 Gif ic ne 
dyde. — Matt, xu, 16 Dedon tv/ dydon [Rushiv. dydun]. 


c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 71 Hi dydun cbed'bot ^[Lindis/., 
Rushw. dydon. Hatt. hyo deden). i<Ul Aurelia 4 I sab. 
(1608) K vij, It I didde it not. Mod. Tf you did that, you 
would be blamed. 

6. Imperative do. a. sing. Forms : 1 d6 (d6a, 
d6e), a- do (5-7 doo, doo, dooe). 

a xooo Csedmons Gen . 2225 (Gr.) Do swa ic fle bidde. 
c tooo Ags. Cos/. Luke x. 37 Ga and do ealbswg [Lindis/. 
gaa and ou ddo onjelic). a 1300 Cursor M. 15x06 Fra mi 
fete do pin hand, c 1400 Melayne 308 To deuift of armes 
hym doo. i6tt Bible Jer . xliv. 4 Oh doe not this abomin* 
able thing. Mod. I >o your best. 

b. plural. Forms : a. 1 d <58 (ddett, -*< 5 , -ai 5 , 
j ddaa), 2-3 dop, 4 doth©, 4-5 dooth. 0 . 4- do 
, (5-7 doo, doo). 7. north. 3-4 doa (dug), 4-5 
dose. 

0. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 3 Dop his siflas rihte. 
c 134 o Cursor M. 16281 (Laud) Dothe hym on rode, c 1330 
1 Wtll. Palerne 3807 Dop your dede to-day. c 1400 A, Davy 
I Dreams 1 54 Doop me into prison. 

1 0. c 1340 Cursor M. 4893 (Fairf.) Do fotow ham. t6xi 

Bibi e Arltitt. vii. 12 Doe [earlier 16M c. w. do) ye even so 
to them. x68a Norris Hierocles, Golden Verses 3a That doe. 

y. c 950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. iii. a Hreonissc doa % vel 
wyreas. — John vi. to Does pastte fla menn gesitta. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 279a Tas and doa [Fair/, take an and do] 
your will wit paa. c 1300 Havelok 3592 Dos me als ich 
wile you lere. c 1340 Cursor M. 5090 (Fairf.) Make you 
redy. .and dose you hame. 

7 . Present Participle doing (d/Tiij). 

Forms: o. 1 ddnde (ddonde), 2-3 donde, 4 
doinde, 4-6 doinge, doyngo, 6- doing. 0 . notih. 

I 3-5 doande, 4-6 doand. 

c9So Lindis/. Gosp. John, Cont. x, Efne xelic hine.. 
doende gode. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 46 liyshlafurd 
hyne jemet pus dondne [Lind, doende, Rushw, ddnde, 
Halt, doende). c 1275 Lay. 5872 Her nolle pe wel donde 
eucre worpe riche, r *300 Beket a 77 Evere doinge he was. 
Mod. What was he found doing ? 

8. Past Participle done (dim). 

Forms : o. 1 sed6n (-deen, *d6n, -d6en,-d6an), 
2-3 idon, 3-5 ydon, ido, ydo (5 ydoo, edoono). 
0 . 3-7 don, 4- done (4 doun, dun(o, 5 doon, 
north, doy no, 5-6 doone, doon, 6 dooen, downe, 
Sc. 6- dune)* 7. 4-6 do, 5 doo, doe. 
o. X123 O. R. Chron., Swa mycel hcarm pa?r wxes ^edon. 

| c 1303 St, Edward 19 in E. E . P. (1862) 107 pulke ring is 
3ut..for relik ido. <*1420 Chron. Vilod. 377 Had y 0011 
meyte in a dysshe. Ibid, 580 Hit was po y do. >440 J. 
Shirley Dethe K • James (1818) 26 That edoone the hang- 
mane was commandid . . to kut of that hand. / 1440 Parto * 
nope 6794 How he hadde follyly I do. 

0. a 1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1x26, p«*t wacs call don Aurh 
his dohtres rsed. 0x300 Cursor M, 2006 Oui has pou 
pusgat don ? 13 . . Ibtd. 16762 + 22 Til en«f pis dede U doyn. 
«— Ibid, 16812 lliinges pat are doyne. — Ibid. 30065 
Crist was doun on pe roue, c 1350 Will. Palerne 937 Y- 
wisse, y am done, rxi 80 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 271 
Bifore alle pingis ben doone. c 1420 Pallad, oh Hush. 1. 4 
As sum have doon. CX425 Wyntoun Cron. vt. xii 28 Pan 
wea he dwne. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 192 What 
scholdc be doen. 1E35 Fisher Wks . (1876) 380 He hath 
. .don al this, ijmj Eden Decades 18a After he hath dooen 
thus. *558-68 Wardk tr. Alexis* Seer. 3 a, That doen, 
take a pound . . of Aloes. 1377 B, Gooes Heresbach's Hush. 
iv, (1586) 174 b, All is dasht, and done. 1594 Plat Jewett- 
ho. l. 5 To have been doone by Ablmelech. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer* s Lapland 7 Which don, he rises up. 1860-x Flo. 
Nightingale Nursing 24 [To see) that what ought to be 
done is always done. 

y. 13 . Cursor M. 3413 (Trin.) Sir she seide hit shal be 
do. / 1380 Wyclif Serm, Scl. Wks. I. 337 Jif Eve hadde do 
so. c 1449 Pecock Repr. Prol. 1 So that it be do with 
honeste. 1482 Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 40 ThVngys that 
y schulde haue doo. 1309 Act 1 Hen. VIII , Pref, The kynge 
..hath do to be ordcined. *5** World 4 Child in Haul. 
Dodsley I. 25a Many a lord have I do lame. 

0 . Verbal sb. Doing, q.v. 

B. Signification. 

General scheme of arrangement— I. Transitive senses ("To 

r ut. ** To bestow, render. *•* To perform, effect). II. 
mransitive : To put forth action, to act. III. Causal and 
j Auxiliary uses (* Causal. ** Substitute. *** Periphrastic), 
IV. Special uses of certain parts (Imperative, Infinitive, Pres. 

| pple , Past pple.). V. Special uses with prepositions (e. g. 
do for). V 1 . In combination with Adverbs (e. g. do off). 

X Transitive senses. 

♦ To put, place. (Cf. the atlv. combinations do 
on, off, in, out , etc. in VI.) 

1 1 . To put, place, a. lit . Obs. exc. dial. 

1:897 K. Mi .FRyD Gregory's Past. xlix. (E.E.T.S.) 383 
Diet mon his sweord doo ofer his hype, c tooo Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. ix. 17 His dofl niwe win on niwe bytta. 1154 O. a, 
Chtvn. an. 1x37 Me dide cnotted strenge* abuton here 
, ha^ued. cx 17$ Lamb. Horn. 8s corn mo defl in to 
gerner. c xago Gen. 4 Ex. 8586 Euerilc knape child . . ben 
a*non don fle flod wifl in. a xaoo Cursor M. 13846 (Cott.) 
pat he be tan, and don in band, c 1300 Ibid, aoxia (Edits.) 
Amang )>e nunnis. he hir dide. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 1363 
Take myn hawberke and do it on the. c 1440 A nc. Cookery 
In Housek. Ord. (1790) 425 Do horn in a pot and seth horn, 

! and do therto gode Drotnl . xo6o Capgravk Chron. 43 Oxias 
I . .presumed to do upon him the prestis stole. 1563-87 Foxs 
A. 4 M. (1684) II. 440 If I would not tell where rhad done 
him. 2600 W. Vaughan Directions /or Health (1633) ,x 7 
Take a gallon . . of pure water, and do it into a pot. x6o6 
Holland Sueto*. iso He tooke of his Ring . . then after* 

1 wardes did it uppon his finger againe. >877 E. Peacock 
. N. W. Lincolns , Gloss. 89/1 Where hes ta done it? l*ve 
I look’d high an’ low for it. 

I + b. fig. Obs . 

I c ino Mali Meid. 7 Defl hire in to drecchunge to dihten 
I hus & hinen. a tjoo Cursor M, 15235 (Cott.) pat ml pi* 
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ilk night be don. .to mikel pine, c tjos Judas Iscariot 46 
in E. E. P. (i86t) 108 J*§ quene vpe him hire hurte dude. 
a 1 $H Pm* Psalter xxxlx, fxl]. 15 Ne do noujt. Lord, ky 
mercy fierfra me. im) Langl, P. PL C. xxt. 93 Ich do me 
in 30 ure grace, ct 460 Temmeley Myst. (Surtees) 16 And 
thou thus dos me from thi grace, itu Stewart Cron . Scot. 
(1858) L aa s He did him in his wtilT tv* Mtuedorus in 
Hwl Dodiley VII. a»a Take him away, and do him to 
execution straight. 

o. To do to death : orig. to put to death ; now, 
often with emphasis on the do, implying a slow 
or protracted process, arch. (Cf. Dkath i a.) 

aiiTS Cott. Hot*. a»9 Hu hi michte hine to deaSe^edon. 
a fug Let. Kaik. 2131 Ichuile . . don f* to dcafcc, a 13 00 
Cursor Af. 13961 (Cott.) J>e lues .. soght iesu at do to dod. 
ci 440 Prcock Repr. 564 Men for her trcspacis ben doon 
into ner Deetb. 1579*80 North Plutarch (1676) 1004 The 
putting away and doing his Wife Octavia to death. 2599 
Shaks Much Ado v. ui. 1 Done to death by slanderous 
tongues. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cotta. (1876) II. viii. 30a 
That brother had been done to death by English traitors. 

td. To do o/\ to put out of, deprive of, rid of, 
* do out ' of. To do ofdawe , adawe : see Day sb. 
17. To do of live : sec Life. Obs. 

c 1305 St. L ucy 95 in E. E . P. (>862) 104 Ne mai no worn* 
man .. of hire maidenhod beo ido. 13.. Cursor M . 5944 
(Cott.) Driffhtin sum bam did of all. 

+ 2. rejl. To put or set oneself ; to betake one- 
self, proceed, go. Obs. 

atMM$ Attcr. R. 430 Me were leouere uorto don me touward 
Rome, a 1300 Cursor M. 12832 (Cott.) He did him ban to 
flum iordan. <.2300 St. Brandan 33 We dude ous in a 
schip. 13 Guy Warm. (A.) 343 On his knes he him dedc 
Bifor Felice, c >340 Gaw. A- Gr. Knt. 1368 Ho dos hir 
forth at be dore c 2350 Will. Paierne 2061 Ho derated 
him as a deuel & dedenim out a^eine. c 14*5 Seven Sag, 
(P.) 3416 He dyde hym anoon to ryde. 6 1435 Torr. Por. 
tngal 1321 Of the valey he did hym swith 

tb. intr. To proceed, go. See Do way (53). 
Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 6140 * Dos now forth bai said in hi, 
t3. tratts. To apply, employ, lay out, expend. 
Obs. To do cost : sec Cost sbf 5. 

141 x E. E. Wills (1882) 17 Y wille J>at b* surplus l>c don 
for my soule. 1434 l bul. joi Sell hit, & do hit for the louc 
of god. 152a Bury Wills (1850) 117 The mony. .to be don 
for my sowle and nys. 

b. To settle, invest. Obs. 
c 2330 R. BrUNNe Chron. (1810) 31 Who felle to haf J>c 
lend, on bum it suld be don. 

** To bestow, impart, grant, render, give (a thing 
to a person) ; to cause to befall or come. 

Orig. with dative of the recipient or person affected, and 
accusative of that which is imparted or caused : e g. * it did 
him credit But in later use the dative is largely replaced 
by to and prepositional object, and then changes places with 
the verbal object 7 * it did credit to his good sense \ 

(The primary notion here appears to have been that of 
putting (or bestowing) something to a person, being closely 
related to prec. section, in which a person is put to or into 
something.) 

4. To impart to, bring upon (a person, etc.) some 
affecting quality or condition ; to bestow, confer, 
inflict ; to cause by one's action (a person) to have 
(something). In later use, associated more closely 
with the notion of performance, as in 6, e.g. to do 
any one a service — to perform some action that 
is of service to him. 

<22000 Martytvi. 7 May(E E.T.S.) 78 Sefcedydcdumbum 
men spraecc. t sooo Ays. Ps. (Th )cxlu(ii 10 pu me god 
dydest. 2254 O. E. Chron. an. ii\i Alls fie pines be hi 
dfden wrecce men. c 1205 Lav 481 Heo willed J>c freonst ij>e 
don. a turn* Auer. R. 124 pa dost me god. <2x300 Cursor 
M. 13666 (Cott.) He thoght bun do solace. I bid. 20079 
(Cott.) pai me ao b’w inikel scham. Ibid. 20274 (Cott.) It 
dos me god bat i yuu »e. 1 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv 12 
Scho duse na man harme. 2523 Ld. Bkknkmb Frotss I. 
ccvii. 244 The which dyd them great trouble. 153S Cover- 
dale 2 Macc. ix. 7 It brussed nis body, & dyd him greatc 
payne, 1675 Wood L(fe{ Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 316 It.. did me 
a great deal of good. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. v, Sure 
hall do the dear boy no harm. >829 Southey Lett. (2856) 
III. 112 The book does him very great credit. 

b. To render, administer, pay, extend, exhibit, 
show to a person (justice, worship, thanks, etc.). 

a 1000 Cynewulf Christ 1567 Hy to siS dod gawtum 
helpe. r sooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cviii. 21 Do me pine . . mycle 
mildheortnesae. 1154 O. E. Chtou. an. 1140 AUc diden 
him manred. c 1200 Cursor M. 24058 (Edin.) Vs al to don 
sucour. £ 1340 Ilud. 15047 (Trin.) pat we be do suche 
worshepe as we may. c <400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 113, 
I schall do pe an euill turnc. c 1450 Merlin 5 They moste 
do hir the lawe. c 1477 C'axton Jason ik To aoo her 
aydo a yen st her ennemyes. >523 Ld. Berners Frotss. 1. 
cxxxiii. 162 Than the kyng dyd them that grace, that he 
suffred them to passe. 1703 Rowk Ulyss. 1. L To do 
him right He was a Man indeed. 1776 Trial qf Nuncio, 
comar 73/1 The Gentlemen of the Auaawlet would do him 
justice* 1827 Markya r Childr. N. Forest xiii, 1 did a 
gipsy a good turn once. 

6. With the indirect object governed by to ; thus 
passing into 6 

a 2300 Cursor M. 17288+257 (Cott.) A grete honour to 
wymmen did he in but cas. c >340 Ibid. 5980 (Fairf.)pc folk of 
eglpte bat maste to bestes done worshepe. c 1389 Chaucfr 
L. G. W. 1602 Hypsip. + Medea, He made hire don to 
lasou cumpaynye At mete* c 2420 Chron. Vitod. 493 Of be 
desplesaunce btychave do to^ow. 1509 Ha* es Past. Pleat. 
xxxm. xxvitt, These ladies unto me did great pleasaunce. 
>587 Golding De Momay Ui. 36 If due lusttce vnto you 
were doone* 1660 P*n* Diary (1800) 17 Which . he did 
to do a courtesy to the town. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 70 
?5 Persons, .which do Honour to their Country^ 2878 S. 


Walpole Hist. Eng. I 158 A day's sport * hit h would have 
done credit to these modern days. 

*** To put forth (action or effort at any kind ; 
to perform, accomplish, effect. s Now the leading 
irans. use.) 

Since every kind ©faction may be viewed a* a particulat 
form of doing, the uses of the verb are os numerous a> the 
classes of objects which it inay govern. Only the general 
senses can here be exhibited; the phrases formed by the 
verb with special substantive objects, are treated under the 
words concerned ; e. g. to do honour, the honours 0 / : see 
Honour. 

0. To pcrfoim, execute, achieve, carry out, effect, 
bring to pass. (With an object denoting action.) 

c. g, to do work, a thing, that, it, what / etc. 

a sooo Guthlac 6t (32) IHiJ |>a wcorc ne dob. a 1000 
Booth. Metr. xiii. 70 (Gr.) H10 steal eft don bat hio <rr 
dyde. 1x23 O. E. Caron., pis he dyde eall for pcs biscopes 
luuen. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 748 Heo ne duden nawiht. <11300 
Cursor M. 13473 (Colt.) He. Wist well wat he had to don. 
2382 Wyclif John x. 37 If I do not the work is of my fudn, 
nylc }e biieue to me. c 1250 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) ^156 
Of diuer* miracles |>at Cuthbert did. 2581 M ulcahi kr Post, 
tions t. (1887) a Neither ( haue don so much as I might, 
xdix Bible Transl. Pr<f. a He did neucr doe a more 
pleasing deed. 171 x Addison Speet. No. 93 F t Our Lives 
..are spent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing 
to the purpose. 1827 Markya r Childr. N. E orest iv, Hum. 
phrey wHL.do all the hard work. 

b. To do good, evil, t ight, wrong, etc. 

c sooo Ags. Ps. Ixi(i}. 9 Go woh do<V 2 154 O. R.L hron. an. 
1140 Ware se he com he dide mare yuel panne god. t 2300 
C ursor Af. 29167 (Cott. Galba) pant aw here to do rignt. 
2382 Wyclif Reel. vii. 21 Thcr is not forsothc a n^iwis 
man in the erthe, that do good, and not synne. 1513 
Douglas AEncis in. i, 105 Qiihat wickitnesor mischeif may 
be do. 106-34 Tindalu Matt, xxvii. 23 What evyll hath he 
dt»ne? 1847 Marry at Childr. N. Forest xxv, Surely I 
have done wrong. 

c. To commit (sin, crime, etc.) ; to jKrpetrntc. 
Obs. or arch. 

a xooo Father* s lustr. 70 (Cod. Kx. If. 81 a) Dcnh hi worn 
don. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724)369 Pulkc iobber>e f )».it hym 
bo^te he addc ydo. a 2300 Cursor Af. 517 j (Cii)tt.t 3« gnbh, 
and cert is, )e do gret sin. c 1440 Ptotttp. Patv. 1262 Do 
inawmcntrye, ydotatro. 14 C ire u unis ton in PuudaldsVis. 
(1843) 98 As thow dydest neuer trcspace. 2530 Bi'. Hu si v 
Primer 111, Thou shall do no murder. x686 in f’icton L'fiool 
A funic. Rec. (1883) I. 271 Scverall abusch done by such as 
sell route*, a 1745 Swift Rules cone. Servants Wks. 1745 
VIII. 7 When you have done a fault, he pert and insolent. 

d. To execute, administer, practise (a function, 
office, or duty). 

C 1000 Ags. Ps. (Til.) cxxxix. 13 Code dc<5 drthten domas. 
li&O.E. Chron. an. 1140 He dido god iustise and makede 
pais, a 2300 Cursor Af. 9708 (Cott.) Kightwi&lt to do iustise. 
Ibid. 27272 Qucj>cr bat Ma-ir mister leli do. 2715 I.eoni 
Palladio's Archil (*742) 1. 09 The judges attended to do 
justice. x*47 Mauryat Childr N. Potest xxvii, As many 
of your countrymen as you may consider likely to do good 
service. 1892 Gakdinf.r Stud. Hist. Eng. at Justice was 
done between man and mnn. 

e. With various extensions of the predicate ex- 
pressing the relation of the action to another person 
or thing. Often blending with 5. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxxv. 16 Do^cdcfc mid me, Drihtcn, 
tacen. 1254 O. E. Chron. an. J137 Na god 11c dide me for 
his saule par of. c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 121 pere tuuchelc 
mildheoitnrsHc b* he Jude on us. a 1300 Cut sot M, 19335 
(Cott.) pal durst na uiolencc to b» m do. 1382 Wv< 1 if John 
xvi. 3 And thei schuln do to *ou thes thingis, for tlici han 
not knowe the fadir, nether me. <2400 Maunukv, (1839) 
xxx. 300 So riche fwt b*- 1 wyte not what to done with hue 
godes. c 2480 Ct t. Love 46 Tone arted me to do my obM*r\- 
aunce 'lo his estate. 2535 Covlrdale i Chron. xx [xixj. 2, 
1 wil do mercy v|K>n Hatiun the sonne of Nahas. 1644 Mil.. 
ion A reop (Arh.) 17 Then began to be consider'd, .what was 
lo be don to lilreiluus books. 1719 Di Fo» ( rusoe 11. 11, 
Wc knew not what to do with this poor girl. 1843 Eraser s 
Alag. XXVI 1 L 739 What is to lie done with Ireland now? 
2890 Sir N. I.indley in Law Puna Rep I.X III 690/1, I 
think an injustice has l>eei» done to the plaintiff. 

7. To perform duly, carry out, execute. (With 
obj. expressing command, duty, etc.) 

c8*S Vesp. f'salter exhi. 10 La;r mec doan willan 8inne. 
a »ooo Ladmon't Gen. 143 Dru^on and d^don drihlnen 
willan. asjpQ Cursor At 3414 (Cott ) Cladli his biding he 
didd. c 1389 Chaucer L. G. W. 1644 Hypsip. + Medea, 
And doth his oth & goth with hire to bedde. ? a 13*5 
Hidtscomer in Hazl. Dodsley I. 177 Do my counscf, 
brother Pity. 1557 N. T« (Genev.) At alt. vi. 10 'i hy wil 
be done (Tind. fumlledj. 2653 Hoi^.roft Ptotopius 1 u 
They did his commands with alacrity. 1712 J. James tr. 
Le Blond's Gardening 304 'l ake out the Dirt that hinder* 
the Water from doing iu Office. ^ 1872 E. Pf. acock Mabel 
Heron I. i. 5 Servants who did his bidding. 

b. To pet form duly, celebrate (a ceremony, etc.). 

a xooo SouCsCotnpl. 69 ponne halege menn gode. .lofsonjt 
do5. a 1300 Cursor Af. 28251 (Cott.) In kyrk. quen goddis 
serun* was to da c 1400 Destr, Troy 1413 All b^re lordes 
Didyn sacrifice solempne vnto sere godues. 1463 Bury 
Ik tils (Camden) 98 Wnan the mexse is do on my yeerda y. 
I4«3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 9x0 b/a To donpenaunce here for 
out synnes. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. r (an. 8) 75 b, The 
coronacion of hts Quene and spouse, .wbiche was doen the 
date of S. Mathy. 1583 Rich Phylotus + Em (1835) 23 
The Mariage rites that are to bee doen in the Churchc. 
1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. III. xviii. 127* She. .submitted to 
the correction of the bishops, and did penance. 

+ 0. To execute, discharge, deliver (a message, 
etc.). Obs. 

1523 Ld. BekNP.RS Eroiss, I. UxvI. 97 They loked among 
them who shulde do y° message. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 
(1622) 55 A Gentleman desired Uaue to doe a message from 
his Lora vnto him. 2396 J. Dev. in /. eft. /. if. Aten (C amden) 


^8 lo Mr Hoftton I wold full fayne have my commend*, 
tioiihdone. 2678 Bunyan Ptfgr. 1 144 We will do him wont 
of this* thy behaviour. 1706*7 Farquhak Beau t .Strut, hi. 
ti, Do my bassemains to the gentleman. 

8 . ^In pa.pple.And perf. tenses.) To accomplish, 
complete, finish, bring to a conclusion. To be 
done, to be at an cm!. 

a 2300 Cut'tor M. 30319 (Cott ) Mi loi es don euerilk dele. 
1 1320 R. Brlnnf At edit, iji Wluui b® soper was do, cry»t 
ros an. me <114110 Knt. de fa /<»//>* (1868) 145 Alle the . . 
»erm< o is songe & doo. t 2489 Cax ion Sonnes q/ Aynton i. 
50 He knewe well that it was doon of (sail up wlthl hym. 
>S 4«9 1 Mar.) Bk. ( otn. Ptarer 127 b, When the Cltrkes 
have dooen »yngyng. 1568 Gramon Chron. II 31 Before 
hi* funerall obxequy wu« fimnlied and done. 1697 Dmydbm 
Pirq. Past. ix. 7 \ Now the Chime of Poetry U done, a 1745 
Swill P>m\t. burvanfs Wks. 11869) 566 ^ When dinner ih 
done. 1887 Kim k Ha(.cxhu Jess xv, By the time that the 
horse* had done their foiage. 

b. To be done is used of the agent instead of 
4 to have done*, in expressing state rather than 
action Chiefly Irtsh, Si., U.S , and dial.) 

1766 Amoky Bumfs (1770) IV. 1 >9^ I was done with love 
for t vrr. 1771 T. Jiivfhhon let T. Adams in Harpet's 
Atag. No 483. 206 One farther favor and I am done. 1776 
Beni ham Whs. (1838 40X 77'! he rogue is piesring me so, 

1 must be done. 1835 Msmhyai Jut . Eaitfij. xiii. One little 
bit more, and (hen I am done 2876 H. II Smith in /,rA(i88i) 
404 After this is done J am done 1876 Ri skin E'ots Ciav 
VI.Ixvi ioa Let uh be done with the mutter. 28. Lit. World 
(Boston) X. 400 The mills of the gods ate not yet done 
grinding. 2883 Cintury Atag XXV. 767/1 ‘Going, at 
twenty dour thousand dollars I Aie you all doneV He 
scanned the crowd. 

9. To put forth, exert, use (diligence, endeavour, 
etc.) in effecting something. To do one s best, cut e, 
devoir, d Hi gnu e, endeavour, might, pain , ttc. : see 
these woids. 

<21300 Cursor At 14480 (Cott.) psi did hair pain bat he 
and la/nr war bath slain c 2130 Assump. Vtrg. (B.M. MS ) 
7 Aungelts donn htic m>^t 'lo serne hure hope day & ny^t. 
t 1440 Gensrydts 68 'ihty dedc ther besy payne. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. xvh, 'lo reaile their names J did my 
busy cure, xaai Lo. Bkrnhrh Eroist I. clxxxii. 216 Shame 
liaue he that aotlie nut his |>ower to distroy all. 2611 Biui 1. 

2 lint, iv, i) Doe thy diligence to come shortly vnto me 

1714 Dk Foe Mem. Cavalier 76 'I hey bade the Swede* 

do theii worst. *« 4 J Erasers Atag. XXV 1 11 . 338, I shall 
do my utmost to serve her 287a lit ai K Adv. Phaeton vi. 
82 I he Lieutenant did his best to amuse her. 

10. To product*, make, bring into existence by 


one’s action. 

1580 b ulkl {tit It), Stunktui) and Martiull confuted.. 
Done and directed to all those that love the truth and hntc 
superstitious vanities. 'Os Holiyband Cnmpo di Eior 
3£7 have done five or six copies in the same paper. 2601 
Ciihhier Loves Alai tyr, etc. 165I169) Done by the Ixst and 
chiefest of our modernc writers 1703 Moxon Aft 1 ft. E.sctt . 
auj Ihc Rough or Plain Work, is done with the Grey 
Kentish Bricks. 2820 .spotting Mag. XXXVI. 7* r i In* 
metliod of doing (as it is called) a paptr, is disgraceful. 
2858 Carlyle Fredk. Id. (1865) 1. 11. vui. j>8 Otto Iv . . had 
an actual habit of doinif vet sc. 1860-2 Flo. Niohunoalk 
Nursing 58 The suit is a painter. He does the photo* 
graph. 

11. To operate upon or deal with tan object) in 
any way. The moat general word expressing trail- 
Hitive action; and so, familiarly substituted for any 
verb the action of which is of a nature to be readily 
inferred from the subject or object, or both com- 
bined. In Slang, employed euphemistically to 
avoid the use of some verb plainly naming an 
action. Among the great variety o t uses, the 
following arc some of the chief. 

a. To do work upon 01 at, repair, prepare, 
clean, keep in order, etc. 

c 2525 Cotke Lotcir s B. (1‘cicy Soc. > 12 Some y* lodywdic 
stone dyd seke, some y* bole dyd 1691 T. Ilf Al h) Alt. 
New Invent, p. xxi, If they had done the other nineteen 
as that twentieth Ship was done (.1 e sheathed J. 1778 Mias 
Burney Evelina xxx, I did my hair on purpose. 1848 J. H. 
Nlwman Loss + (tain (187$) 170 A gardener whose wife 
(what is called) did hi* longer*. 1881 Gmani White Ettg. 
Without + Within xvi 388 Do is made a word of all work 
. .Women do their back hair, and do everything that they 
arrange. * 1 have got tin se flowers to do ’* meaning to 
arrange In a vase. 1883 Leisure //. 8 4/ 1 The Chinaman who 
usually ‘docs' my room. Mod. 'I he man who does out 
garden. 'Ihc paper-hanger who did this room, lias done it 
very well. 

b. I'o prepare or make ready an food ; to cook ; 
to j>reaerve, pickle, etc. 

1660 Pefys Diary » Mar, We had .a »arp and some 
other fishes, a* well done a* evci I cat any. 2706 Mrb. 
Glassi*. Cookery x ix. 304 Red currants arc done the same 
way 1822 Lamb FJta Scr. 1. Roast Pig, How equably lie 
twirleth round the string. Now he is iu*.t done. 1885 
Afanch. Exam. 16 Sept. 5 a (She) will have an extra 
bloater or a mutton chop done to a turn. Atod, (U. S.) 
Advertisement , Young woman os dinner or order cook; 
capable of doing pastry. 

O. To work at or out, solve, translate, review, 


depict, etc. 

1780 Iohnsom Let . to Airs. 7 hrale 9 May, My Lives creep 
on. .1 have done Addison, Prior and almost Fenton. 18x3 
Macaulay in Life + Lett. < 1880) I. 4 1, I do Xenophon every 
day. 1855 '1 hacker ay Newcomes in, He lias done (sketched) 
me and Hannah too. 1866 R ratter 3 Nov. 914 'I Tie gentle- 
man who 4 does 4 the French books for the AthesuLum. 1883 
R. Buchanan Love me for ever 11. iu. 93 There Ainos often 
sat and did his accounts. 1887 L. Carroll Game of Logit 
iv. q 6 Not one syllable of lessons do they ever do after their 
one o'clock dinner. Atod. A class of boys doing arithmetic 
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while’ another U doing F.uclid. I rnnnot do this problem, j 
Show in© how to do this sum 

d. To enact, act ; to play the part of. 

%S 09 Siiakh. Much . Ido ii f la j Yuu could ncuer doc him 
50 iTl well, vnlrssc you weic t lie* \rry man. 1660 Pirn 
Diary it On., 'Jo the CrnkpUi to sec ‘The Moore of 
Veniie’, winch was well done. 1709 Sh-lll Tatter No. 4 
•4 ,A great J\ut of the J’cifoi niancc wan done in Italian. 
1770 toon, Lame Lovei 11. Wks 1700 II. 80, I shall do 
Andromache myself. 1830 ioniser'* //y. I. iji He was 
to,, |KX)r to do lomet; hut he did fire-fly with some 
brilliancy. 1857 Hugiii s 'lorn Unnon 1. vii, East still doing 
the cicerone. 1883 Century Mag. XXV. 755/1 He did not 
seem to do the host 

e. To finish up, exhaust, undo, ruin, 'do for*. 

njjo Will. Cali me 917 Ami hut he whtly wile, y wisse, 
y am done a 1400 50 Ale 1 under 17a j How we haue clone 
scr Dary ft diepid his knifes. 154* Uuml It asm. 
Apoph 161 A man cucn with verny age almoste clone 
dooen. 1606 I )k\dks Ann Alttab Ixx.'lne Holland Heel, 
who, tired and done, Sttctdi'd on their decks like wcatyoxen 
lie. i8ia /’ 1 aminer 9 Nov. 719/a Oh, Charles, you have 
done me. 1841 I*. MlFaui ank Kp. 35 Aug., If we shrink, 
we me done 189a Mack * Whit* 1 a May 623/2 It was 
a decimal that did me in the Little-Go. 1803 Dunmomk 
Pumas I. 90 It was n.. trying march to-day lor men and 
horses, and both were pretty well done by the time we got in. 

f. To hoax, cheat, dwindle, overreach, slang". 

1641 Best Farm. Hks. (Surtees) 116 And I can doe, My 

master too, When my master turtles his back©. 1788 Goldsm. 
Good-n Man 11. 1, If the man comes from the Cornish 
thorough, you must do him. 1801 Sporting Mag. XVIII 
ioo lo do any one, to cheat him. *830 Dihrafli in 
Fthn Pally Rev. 12 May (1885) 2/8 He aid the Russian 
Legation at dearth. 1887 Sims Mary Jane's Mem. 106 If 
you are too suspicious of servants . they take a pleasure in 
'd ing * you, lo use a lonunon saying. 

g. To accomplish (a given distance) in travelling. 

* *?*4 T. Moork Mem. (1853) IV 179, (I) did the four miles 
111 less than twenty minutes. 1890 K'ature 1 j Mar. 4 15 J’hr 
105! miles Ixrtwccn Grantham and Iamdon are continuously 

* done * in 117 minutes 

h. To go over as a tourist, visit, see. colloq. 

Mario a 1 King's Otvn xlu, Captain Hall. .has. .dons 

North and South America. 1844 J. T. Hvwn 11 /'arsons 
hr W. xvi, We. .ns he used to call it, 4 did a hit of continent * 
together. 1834 R Doyle Btown, Jones, and Robinson 8 I 
They * do’ Cologne Cathedral. 1861 Couit Life at Naples 

11. j 15 Travellers, zealously bent on doing the country and 
all the sights. 

i. To serve out (a term of punishment), slang. 

1869 Daily Pel. 1 Mar. 3/4, * I was doing time \ .(A cant 

term for serving a sentence in prison). 1889 Rot mo-woon 
Robbery under Arms (1 890) 316 Men that have 4 done time*. 
*8pa Saintshury in Academy 30 Jan. 106/3 Tucr is a 
criminal^ .and. does his five years. 

J. With adjectives (in its origin an ellipt. use of 
d) : as to do the amiable, civil , grand, lazy , polite 
(person) ; but at length sometimes with thing 
understood, lolloq. 

18384) Dickers.)}. Bos,. Steam Excursion 234/ 1 He used 
to . flatter the vanity of mammas, do the amiable to their 
daughters. 1858 Whvte Melville Kate Cor. iii, John 
'dome the polite and laughing as he. .introduced ‘ Captain 
Lovell' and 'Miss Coventry . 1884 Saia in Daily Tel. 

24 Aug., Honestly doing the laxy, and luxuriating in the 
. . bounteous summer. 1873 Tam ram Moot xiii. 231 Doing 
the civil most oppressively. 1875 R. H. R. Rambles in 
Istria 195 One confesses, goes to mass, and does the proper. 

k. In elliptical expressions, as to do the outside 
tdge, i.e. to practise skating on the outside edge. 

*WS Graphic 3 Jan. i/a To polish up their skates, and to 
dream. .of doing the outside edge almost before Candlemas 
is over. 

l. In many other expressions, for which see the 
specific words. 

12. With noun of notion as object, the two being 
equivalent to a cognate verb of action, as to do 
writings to write , to do repairs . to repair things, 

bo to do Battle, Slaughter, etc. q. v. 

1 1511 1 st Eng. fik. Amer. (Arb ) lutrod 15/1 He comyth 
. euery yere in his cbirche and doth a sermon. 1515 Ld. 
Birnfks Frotss. II. tlxii. fclviii). 449 'I here the kynge 
kneled down© and dyd his prayers. 1811 Shahs. Cymb. 
ill v. 38 The Cure whereof, my Lord, ’Tis time must do. 
c 1730 Chatham Lett . Nephew i. 1 Your translation . . is . . 
done . with much spirit. 1889 Law Reports 15 Q. Bench 
Div. 316 To do trifling repairs to waggons. 1894 Dovlx 
A*. Holmes 58, I was sitting doing a smoke. 

18. To translate or render into another language 
or fonn of composition. 

1860 Bovlk Nr jv E r>. Phys. Me*, h. Picf. 15 He ha* 
already provided, that this piece Ahull shortly lie done into 
Latine. 1710 Stekle Tatter No. ajo F 2 Books .. not 
translated, but . . Done out of French, Latin, or other 
language, and Made English. 1727 Port, etc. Art 0/ 
Sinking tat A chapter or two of Burnet’* theory . well 
circumstanced and done into verse. 183s Macaulay Ess . , 
Boswell's Johnson (1854) 189 Y When he wrote for publica- 
tion, he did his sentences out of English into Johnsonese. 
r 1 14. In passive , rendering h. fieri, factum esse : 

To be brought about, come to pass, happen. Obs . 

138a Wyclif Matt . xxvi 1 It isdon, whenne jhesus haddc 
eeiidul alle these wordL, he seide to his disdplis. 1388 — 

Isa. xxxvii. t It wat don, whanne kyng Ezechie haddt herd, 
he to-icnt hisc clothu. 

II* Intransitive senses. 

15. To put forth action, exert activity of any kind 
whatever ; to act (in some specified way). Now 
a leading sense of the verb. 

a tooo Caedmon's Gen. 2225 (Gr.) Do swa ic fte bidde. S154 
c . ,. r , on ‘ an * 1,37 Nwure hethen men ne diden werse 

pan hi diden. c 1*09 Lay. »8o 6 AU his men duden. <1 stag 


A ncr. R. 12a pt-nc, dude he so? c 1380 Wyclif Set, IVks. III. 
5*4 Neipcr pe kyng ne his counsayl deede unri}tfully, ua8 
Ac delay J\h ms 9 lo do a* thou wuldtnt me dud by the. 
« 4 *S Marg. Past on in Pas ton Lett. No. 500 11 . 178 Send 
me word how >e wyll that 1 doo there in. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 5* When ye are at Rome, do as they 
do at Rome. 1710 Sim 1 Tatter No, 138 F 1 It is almost 
a standing Rule lo do as others do, or be ridiculous, 1797 
Mrs. Raixlim'k Italian vi, He hod done imprudently to 
elect her for the companion of his whole life. 1847 Tknny- 
non Princess i\. 506 You have done well and like a gentle- 
man. 1896 b. Hail in Nation (N. V.) LXII. 223/3 An 
example which others, .would do wisely to copy. 

b. To proceed in an emergency or juncture ; to 
have recourse to some procedure or action ; to 
contrive, manage. 

t 1300 Cursor M. 28707 (Cott. Galba) When slike wrake 
on a syn was tune, how sail he do [that] has many ane. 1993 
Shakr. Rich. II, it. ii. 104 How shall w'e do for money for 
these warres? a 1781 Richardson (Ogilvle), How shall I 
do to answer as they deserve your two last letters? Mod. 
How do you do for fresh provisions ? 

10. To perform deeds ; to exert oneself; to work. 
(As opposed to doing nothing, talking, etc.) 

*378 Barbour Bruce in. 585 bor all war doand, knycht 
ana knawe. 1929 Covkrdai k 1 Citron, xxiii. 16 Get 
the vp, and be doynge. i6ax Fletcher 1 st. Princess 11. 
ii, Let's meet, and either do or die. 1724 Ramsay lead. 
Afisc. (17.11) I. 7,He could neither say nor do. 1703 Burns 
St ots wha hoe vi, I .ibefty’s in every blow I Let us Jo, or die. 
189© Carlyle Latter-d. Patnph. v. (1873) 157 AU human 
talent is a talent to do. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 58 
You have but to say, and they will do. 

b. cuphem. To copulate. See Doing vbl. sb. i b 

17. In perfect tenses: To make an end, to con- 
clude. Jfave done ! make an end. To have done 
with , to cease to have to do with ; to desist or cease 
from. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Syttne 31 Comyh alle home, and 
luiu)p doun. c 1305 St. Katherine 279 (1862) Do what 
wok and haue 1J0 • and bring fn will© to ende. c 1400 
Melayne 164 IJnfe done ! late senible the folkc of thyne ! 
*530 Palxgr. 525 Nay, and you double ones, I have 
done with you. 1938 Starkey England 1. iii. 77 llhcyl 
ete them when they haue downe. 199* Shahs. Rom. \ Jnf. 
111. v. 20^ Do BS'thou wilt, for I haue done with thee. 1598 — 
Jam. Shr. in. ii. xi8 Ha done with words. To me she’s 
married, not vnto mycloathex. x 668 Petys Diary tj Nov., 
To make clean the house above stairs ; the upholsterers hav- 
ing done there. 171a Hearnk Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 
404 After we had done in the Kitchin the woman carried us 
to the East Part of the House. 1803 C. K. Sharpe Corr. 
(»88B) 1. 191. 1 wish the French would come, and have done. 

18. To fare, get on (jn some way). To do well : 
to be prosperous in one 1 * doing or proceedings ; 
lo prosper, thrive, succeed, a. of persons. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 13493 (Cott ) 1 We sal ho said, 1 do nu 
ful wele *379 Barbour Bruce 11. 128 God. Graunt that 
he thow passu to, & thow » weill all tyme may do, That 
3e 30W fra lowr fayis defend l c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xxxi. 116 Daryus demaunded of his fader how they of )f 
cytye dyd. a 1933 Lu. Berners Huon lxv. 223, I pray you 
nhewe me how you haue done syn my departure. *788 
Stern k .Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 14 (Passport) Let me go to 
Paris and I shall do very well. 2832 Ht. Martini- au 
Homes A broattx. 3 The farmers were doing badly. 1870 
TROLLorE Thackeray He had done well with himself, and 
had made and wax making a large income. 2886 Steven* 
son Dr, Jekyll i, The inhabitants were all doing well, .and 
all einulously hoping to do better still, 
b. of things. 

i5»9 Ln. Bern err Frotss. II. i. 174 So they had done, if 
the tourney had done amyssc. 1577 B. Googk Heresbtuh's 
flush. 1. (15861 31 It dooth best in good grounde. 1600 
Siiakr A. ]'. /,, lit. v. in Word« do Well When he that 
speakes them pleases those that heure. 1604 — Math. v. 
vm. 3. 1813 J. ii adcock Dom. Amusem. 161 Some fruits do 
best that are put away in a half ripe state. 1847 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. VIII. u. 447 Flax does well after wheat, and 
wheat does well after flax. Mod . 1 am glad ) our affairs are 
doing well. 

19. spec . With regard to health or condition : To 
be (in healthy find oneself, feel, fare (\tell or ill). 

[Arising out of 18, and in early instances not easy to 
separate from it. Cf. MDu. doen, in same use; also OF, 
Comment tc fait es vous ? Lat. Quid ngis ? ModGr. irws 
wpdotnn ; how do you do ?] 

1483 Marg. Paston in Poston Lett . No. 480 11 . 14^, 

1 wold ye shuld send me word howche yc doo. 1935 Pausgk. 
334/1, 1 do, I fare well or yvull touenynge my heltlL 1563-87 
Foxe A. tjr M. (1684) III. 2x3 God be thanked for you, How 
do you? 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, lV r y 111. ii. 70 How doth the 
good Knight? may I axke how my Lady his Wife doth? 
1997 Moriky Introd. Mus, a Phi. How haue you done 
since I sawc you ? Ala. My health, since you sawe mcc, 
hath bccne..badd. 1709 Steele Poller No. 10 F 1 He 
asked Will . . how he did ? 1709 Stem h & Addison ibid. 
No. 114 F * Child, How docs your Father do? 1749 Cues- 
terf. Lett. I. ciii. 284 1999 Sheridan Piaarro ProL (1883) 

380 Noddinp to booted Seaux— 'How do, how do?' 18116 » 
Disrahi 1 Vtv. Grey i\ , v, All . . asked him * how th© Marquess 1 
did?’ 18546 Pat murk Angel in Ho. 1. 11. ix. (1879) 225 | 
Learn of the language * How d’ye do?’ And go and brag I 
that the/ ve been there. 

20. To 4 work « act operate, or turn out (in 
some way) ; to do what it wanted ; to succeed, 
answer, or serve ; to be fitting or appropriate ; to 
suffice. That ivill do ( that 'll do ) : that is sufficient. 

[The unfortunate conjecture of Latham (followed In sub- 
nequent dictionaries) that do her© represents OE. dutan, 
Dow, and is thus a distinct verb, is entirely erroneous. J 
1998 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, it. Jv. 188, I neuer dealt better 
since I was a man : alt would not doe. t6s8 Bolton Floms 
iv. ii. (1836) 262 As if she tride how It would do. *790 
Chksikrp. Lett , (1792) HI. No. 228. 04 Adieu, my dear 1 


I I find you will do. ty&a Foote Lyar 111. Wks. 1799 |. 314 
No, no, Mr. Mandeviilc, it wont Jo. c >809 Mar. Edge- 
worth Wks. (Rtldg.) I. 48 She had long since prophesied 
he would not do for them. i8rt Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I I 
322 The right.. must be a present right; a future one will 
not do. 1848 Lowell Biglow P, Poet. Wks. (1879) 179 
1 '1 he present Yankee . . not so careful for what is best as 
' for what will do. 1861 Nkaik .Votes Dalmatia , etc. 70, 
I cannot say much for our inn ; but it did. 1889 Freeman* 
| O. Eng. I I. for Child, xi. | 2. 277 Perhaps it would hardly 
I have done to send him. A lot/. That wilt do, thank you. 

III. Causal and auxiliary u sea. * Causal . 
f 21 . With that and subord. clause : To make it 
so that, produce the effect that ; to cause {that a 
person or thing shall do something). Obs. 

c 897 K. /Kli rkd Gregory's Past. Care xxi. (1871) 207 Ic 
redo oak 8u forgitst. c sooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 45 Se^e deft 
pxt his sunne up supringd ofer godan ft ofer b* yfelan. 
c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 95 He dude bet heo weren bimende on 
godes willan. c lato Gen. 4 Ex. 224 God dede ftat he on 
nweuene cam. c 1388 Chaucer Knt.s T. 1547 Do that I 
tomorwe haue victorie. 

22. With ohj. and itifin. (the obj. being logical 
subject of the infin.) : To make or cause a person, 
etc., to do something. + a. with simple infin . ; 
e. g. 4 he did them come \ To do him die : to cause 
or make him die, to put him to death. Obs. or arch. 

c Sag Vesp. Psalter xxxviii. 12 Aswindan b u didest. .saswle 
bis. Ibid. ciii. 32 he selocaft in eorftan ft doeft hie cwaccian. 
c 1000 Ags, Ps. (Th.) ciii. 30 He. .de8 hi for his cgsan calle 
beofinn. 1154 O. E. Ckron. an. 1140, |>c biscop of Win. 
ccstre . . dide neom eumen bider. c xago Gen. $ Ex. 3608 
Min cngcl on Sal ic don oe bi-foren gon. a tyso Cursor 
At. 3071 (Cott.) he born sco didc drinc o bat wel. c *38 8 
Chauckr Frank! T. 609 In yow lith al to do me lyue or 
deye. 1480 Cajm.rave Chron. 264 The Kyng . . ded his 
ofheeres arestin . . his uncil the Duke of Gloucetir. 1900 
Si'enrek F. Q. 11. vi. 7 Sometimes, to do him laugh, she 
would assay To laugh. x6ax Ainsworth Annot. on Ps. lix. 

1 To kill him or to doe him die. [1886 Burton Arab Nts. 
I.11 So he carried her to the place of execution and did 
her die.] 

f b, with dative infin Obs. or arch, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 11222 (Cott.) He. did b« dumb assc to 
speke. t 1300 Harrow. Hell 124 Y shal . do the to holde 
gryht [=gryb], la 1388 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1063 An 
hundred have [they] don to dye. c 1490 Merlin 29 The 
kynse dide hem to swere. a 1947 Surely jEneid it. 140 Oft 
the noisteous winds did them to stay. 1999 II. Duties 
Dyets drie Dinner P iij b, Who smoke sellcth, with smoke 
be don to dy. [t888 Burton Arab. Nts . I. *0 He shall 
do >ou to die by the illest of deaths ] 

C. To do (one) to wit , know , or understand : 
to cause (one) to know ; to give (one) to under- 
stand ; to make known to ; to inform, arch. 

a 1x31 0 . E. Chron. an. x 127 Se ilcc Hcanri dide bone king 
to unaerstandene he hxfde [rtc.1. e 1009 Lav. 27150 
And none duden him to witen Whuder he woldc wendeu. 

1 340-70 Alex , Sf Dind. 224 And b«t *our doctoura dere don 
$ou to know, c 1449 Pkcock RtOr. Prol. 1 First openyng 
or doing to witc, tnatme next bfamyng. c 1480 Tcrwneley 
Myst . (Surtees) 69 Syr, I am done to understand, That a 
qweyn here . . Shalle here a chyld. a 1540 T. Cromwell in 
Burnet Hist. Ref. (1681) IL *92. I commend me to your 
t Lordship, doing you to understand that I have received your 
letters. 16x0 in Picton Vpool Munic. Rec . (1883) I. 131 
You shall.. do the Maior of this towne to wete thereof. 

I 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk y Selv. 22 We are done to wit, that 
'tin an infinite not infinite. 1808 Scott F. M. Perth xxxi, 
We. .do thee. Sir Patrick Charteris . . to know, that (etc.]. 

t d. with Passive infin. (with or without 4 to'): 
e. g. 4 to do him (to) be slain *. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 15468 (Cott.) To do his lauerd be tan. 
c 1380 Sir Ferttmb. 1853 Othre relyqes dere, bat bou dudest 
a way be bom. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 180b/* That in' 
no wyse she shold sliewe ne doo be knowen that she were 
a woman. 1530 x Art 22 Hen. VI It , c. 12 Euery of them 
shall do the *ayde scales to be made. 

+ 23 . With the logical subject of the inf. omitted ; 
the infinitive being (usually) trans, with its own 
object, E.g. Do hind him *■ make somebody bind 
him, cause him to be bound, have him bound 
[ --- Fr .faire lier, (Jer. binden lassen], Obs. 
c xag 0 Kentish Serm. in 0 . E. Mi sc. 26 po dede he somoni 
alle po wyse clerekes. a 1300 Cursor M. *0354 ' Maria ’ sal 
bou do hir call. £1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 38 He leet the 
feeste of his Natiuitec Doon erven. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. 
iv. 140 In be citatel of corf ich shal do b^ close, c 1439 
Merlin 57 The kynge dide do make this dragon.. and lete it 
be born be fore hym. 1063 Bury Wills (Camden) 26 He shal 
yeerly payor do pa>e all the pcncyown*. 1541 Act 33 Hen, 
VIII, in Bolton Slat. IrctA 1621) 209 Every such person 
shall doe make a scale engraved with tne name of the 
Castle . . which he keepeth. 

+ b. with dative infin. Obs . 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1936 (Cott.) Noe did to rai* an uuter 
suyth [Fairf gert to raisse, True, let reise]. 1 1450 Merlin 
2 7 Than [he) did to brynge ston and morter. 
tc. Passive, To be caused to be done. Obs. 

la 13 66 Chalclk Rom. Rase 413 Another thing was doon 
ther write. \Passh* of * (thei) dfde write another thing \ J 
** As a substitute for other verbs. 

24 . Put as a substitute for a verb just used, to 
avoid its repetition, a. Without construction, and 
so intransitive (as in 15), whether the verb which it 
represents is intr. or trans. 

c ion Allfric Man. Astron, (Wright) e [Seo sunne] scinft 
under h«ere eorftan on nihtlicre tide swa swa heo on 
deft Won urum heafdum. c tooo — Jndg. xvl 30 He 
miede 01a on his dea)* ac weald© bonne he me cucu dyde. 
a 1131 0 . E. Chron. on. tts; p»r he wunede ©all rflit swa 
drone doo on hiue. c 1179 Lamb. Horn, nx Summe 
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Uuerdes .. god grcmiaS, swa xaul king dude, c 1340 
Cursor M. 11050 (Kairf.X 1 haue him knawen & sal do 
{Trim, haue done) euer. 1411 Rolls of Pur It. III. 650 /» 
He ne hath noght born hym as he sholde haue doon. 15*7 
R. Thorns in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 353 If as the king of 
Portingall doth, he would become a merchant, c x68a 
J. Collins Making Salt 141 We pay double the price we 
formerly did. flu Urk Philos . Manuf 306 If competition 
advances ..as It has done for several years. 1870 Bain 
Higher Eng . Cram . 176 He speaks as well as you do. 

b. In some (esp. late) instances do, did , is to be 
explained as an elliptical use of the periphrastic 
form : see 26. 

t6to Shaks. Tom/. 11. i. 195 Itsildome visits sorrow, when 


C« With the construction of the verb which it 
represents, and thus often t rafts, (as in 6). 

c *175 Lamb. Horn. 65 Vre guile* . . bon us for^euen A 1 
swa we doh alle men pet liuen. Ibid. 93 Nu lu$e >u na 
monnuirij ac dudest gode. a taoo Moral Ode 304 And 
wamie his frend . . *wo ich habbe ido mine, a ssa5 Ancr. 
R. 54 }et ne seiShit nout |net heo biheold wepmen ; atth deS 
wummen* cxiao Song Husbandm. 57 tn Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 15a He us honteth ase hound hare doth on hullc. 
cxyp Cursor M. 5672 (Trin.) Woltou me sle.. As jam didest 
be egipcian not jore? c 1394 /*. PL Credo 357 Woui halwen 
pci entrehes And dele)> in devynitie as dogges dop bones. 
i$a6 Pilgr \ Pet f. <W. de W. 1511) 301 They did leade the 
bounden as they do theues. 1626 L. Owen .S /cc. Jesuit. 
(1629) 18 These diseases doe alwaies accompanie the lesu- 
ites, as a dogge docth a Butcher. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. 
i, I . . chose my wife, as she did her wedding-gown . . for 
such qualities as would wear well, i860 L. Wallace Beu- 
H ur vi. iil 144 Thank thou thy God . . as I do my many gods. 

d. The following serve to connect the substitute 
use with senses 6 and 15. 

{To do so = to act thus ; to do it a to perform this act.) 
a >000 Csedmon's Gen. 2586 (Gr.) Waldend usser gemunde 
wacrfacst )>» Abraham arlice, swa he oft dyde. c 1000 Ags. 
Cos/. Mark viii. 6 [Hel sealde his Icorning-cnihtum |«ct hi 
toforan him aaetton, hi swa dydon. c 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 377 pat folc com .. And robbede & dcstrude, as hii 
were ywoned to done. /.380 Sir Ferumb. 932 Roland 
prikedc is stede . . so dude scot Gwylmer, So dude Gtffray 
and Aubrys. £'1400 Maundev. (Roxb) iil. 10 pai sell 
henlficez of haly kirk, and *0 duse men. in oper plncr*. 
*$13 Bellenden Livy, Tak away that odius name . . and, 
aifyou dois it ulesaudlie, thy cietcyanis sal, [ctc.l. 1560 
BecON New Cotech. Wks. 94 If a man maim bis neighbour as 
he hath done. i6i< Bbuwkll Moham. Imp. A if b, If any 
man shall . . say, as the conxixtorie . . did by the Talmud, 1 hat 
it were better that such foolish fables, .were, .suppressed. 
1678 But t.Kjt Hud. 111. iii. 244 For those that fly may fight 
again, Which he can never do that’s slain. 1793 Dkpdoi-x 
Sea Scurry 52 They may acquire this principle . . but we 
have no direct experience of tneir doing xo. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 561 Whoever wanted to surrender must. . 
do it in person. x8a6 Dirrarli Viv. Grey v. v, In passing 
through the bazaar one morning, which be seldom did. 

*** As a Periphrastic Auxiliary of the present 
and past Indicative, and Imperative. (Formerly 
sometimes of the Infinitive.) 

(For a detailed treatment of this, see * Das Umschretbende 
Do in der Neuengliscken Prosa' by Hugo Pietze, Jena, 
1895.) 

As auxiliary of the Indicative ( present and past). 
Examples of this are found already in OK (ax in MDu., 
O. & M LG. , mod.Ger. dialects). It is more frequent in M E. , 
but became especially frequent after 1500, first ax a simple 
periphrastic form without perceptible difference of sense, in 
which use it has in the s.w. dialects practically taken the 
place of the simple form of the verb (e. g. I du say for l say, 
he dil zim for he seems). But in standard English it is now 
regularly used only where, for the sake of emphasis, or of 
word position, it is advantageous to have the verb in two 
words, so that the auxiliary may receive the stress or be 
separated from the main verb, like the auxiliaries of the 
perfect and future tenses, to which the periphrastic present 
and past is exactly parallel in use. Thus Simple Affirma- 
tive after certain conjunctive adverbs : * So quietly did he 
come that,.* (like * So quietly has he come ’), Emphatu : 
* He did drink *, * and drink ne did (like 4 1 will go ’, 4 and 
go I will'). Interrogative^ : 4 Do you hear?’ (like ‘Will 
you hear ? ’). Negative ; 4 They do not speak ’ (like 4 They 
will not speak,' 4 They have not spoken '.) 

25 . In Affirmative sentences, 
a. Originally, simply periphrastic, and equiva- 
lent to the simple tense. Found in OK., frequent 
in ME., very frequent 1500-1700, dying out in 
normal prose in 18th c. ; but still retained in s.w. 
dialects; also as an archaism in liturgical and 
legal use, and as a metrical resource in verse. 

<*?93 K. /Eli rep (pros. t. x. #5 /Eftre hie dydon 

foglwr S« cyninga ricu xettan ge niwu ccastra timbredon. 
x*97 R. Glouc. (1734) 320 pys lond. .ofte he dude bytraye. 
extern Ckron. Vilod. 315 In hurre lyff, as we don rede. 
f» 4*9 Caxton Blanchardyn xlvii. 180 She ded call after 
hym ryght pyteousli. 1506-34 Tin dale John i. 45 Of 
whotn Moses in the lawe and the prophetes dyd wryte. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com , Prayer Collect ist Sund. Lent, 
O Lord, whiche for oure sake dyddeste faste fortye day ex 
and fourtie nightes. 1557 Bury IViUs (Camden) 148 He 
do knowc the men that ao owe me the sayd monie. 1615 
Bedwell Moham. Imp. its. $ 120, l do pity the case in 
which I do see they are. 1673 Ray Joum. Low C. Pref., 
Which doth sufficiently evince they were not of that Original. 
c 1710 C Fiennes Diary (1888) 192 He did design a new 
house. 1748 Chesterp. Lett. (1792) II. clvi. 56 Good-breed- 
ing, and good-nature, do incline us rather to help and raise 
people up. 1767 Winter Syst. Hush. 54 The vernal heat 
of the sun does also influence them. i8t8 Cruise Digest 


(ed. a» III. 22 This being no more than the law doth appoint. 
1638 Long*. Reaper 4- pi. vi, The flowers she nio*t din lent* 

B. Also employed ax an auxiliary to itself as independent 
vb., or (formerly) in its substitute and causal uses. 

a taoo Octouiasi 901 The kyng hym louedc . . So dede nl do 
that in Paris were. 14. . Hocclkyk in Anglia V. 30 Thogh 
thow no lenger do do by my reed. 1490 Caxton Eneydox 
Prol. 2 My lorde abbot.. ded do shewe to me late certain 
cujdences. c 1500 Meins/ ne mx. 103 A grete tome 4 bigge, 
whiche Julius ( esar didc doo make, 1W7 Pepyx D/ary an 
July, He and the Duke of York do do what they cun to grt 
1 up an army. 

I b. Still used, instead of the si 111 pie tense form, 

I in those constructions in which the ordinary order 
of pronoun and verb is inverted ; the use of the 
1 periphrastic form allowing the main verb to retain 
its final position as in the perfect and future. 

c 888 K. vElkkfo Booth, vi, Swa do|> nu beostro |>turc 
^cdrcfednesxe wihstandan minutn leohtum larum. c 1250 
Gen. Or A.t. 1518 An time dede ysaac fleh. 1551 Rohinxon 
tr. More's Vtop. (Arb.) 14$ This lawe did kynge VI lupus 
make. 1579 Lyiy Eu/hues (Arb.) 45 Ah Euphuex little 
dost thou know* (etc ). 1588 Shakx, L. L. L. 1. 1. 249 Then- 
did I see that low-spirited Swaine. 1598 Bacon Ext , 
Atheism (Arb.) iai In vayne doth he striue. 1644 Milton 
Areo/. (Arb.) 31 Thus did Dion .. counsell the Rhodians. 
169a Locke Fane. (1699) 205, I should not say this . . did 
I think that fete.] 1740 Fipi.dinq Tom Jones (Tauchn. > 
I. 216 Such vengeance did he mutter forth. 1766 Goll>»m, 
Vic. IV. xiv, Nor did she xeem to be much displeased. 
1849 Dickknx Dav. Co/p. (Tauchn ) I 90 Not a single word 
did Peg)(otty speak. 1850 Hawthorne Starlet L. 194 
Never aid mortal suffer wbat this man has buffered. Mod. 
How bitterly did I repent ! Well do I remember the scene. 

O. Now the normal Emphatic form of the present 
and past Indicative. 

The stress is placed upon the auxiliary, as in the perfect ^ 
and future tenses. There maybe inversion of order as util. 

158c Pettie (juaszo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 27 b. But these 
same. . doe manye times more offend . . than those who doe 
commit them (1738 Guazzo's Aft. Conv. 5a Than those who 
actually commit them]. 1599 Shakh. Much Ado 11. iii. 204. 
x6oi — I\ucl. N . 111. 1. 32 V. Thou nrt a meriy fellow and 
car’xt for nothing. C. Not so, xir, I do care for something, 
but . . I do not tare for you. 1683 W>» mkkj.i y Co IV/fe 
ii, //. Art thou sure I don’t know herf^ P. I am suie you 
do know her. 1689 Sherlock Death ii. f 1 (1711)61 And 
yet die they all did. 1773 Goi nxM. Stoops to Com/. 11, 1 
tlo stir abuut a good deal, that's ceitain. 18*6 Disham 1 
Viv. Grey 11. v, The floodgates of his speech burst, and talk 
he did. Ibid, iv, iv, Why, Mr. Grey, I do declare >ou are 
weeping. 183a J i-nnyxon Death Old Year in, We did so 
laugh and cry with you. 1838 Dickens Nuh Nuk.xx, But 
we do want him. 1863 Bright Sp. A mer. 26 Mar., But these 
concessions failed, as I believe concessions to evil always do 
fail. 1890 1 1 lust r, Lond. iVev >$ Xmas No. 2/t, I do wish 
you would let me sleep. Mod. Tell ux what he did do 
fd. In ME. the main verb was sometimes put 
in the same tense and person : cf. 30 a. 0. 

c 1205 Lay. 0385 Aras )>cr )>e to-nome, swa do8 a fcole wise 
to-nome nriseo. * 3*7 1 ’ rk\ XbkHigden (Rolls) 1 . 155 Thales, 
tris . . did wroot to kyng Alexandre in b ,H tnanerc. t 1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 15 Whi brentl thi tend »o »hyre, 
Thcr myne tfid lK»t smoked r 1483 Caxton G. de la Tout 
D viy, He d>d made to rayne fourty dayes. 

20 . In Interrogative sentences. 

The periphrastic form with do, did \ is now the 
normal form. Its use allows the pronoun to be 
placed lietween the auxiliary and main verb, instead 
of coming after the latter: c.g. 4 Did he recognize 
her ? ' instead of 4 Recognized he her ? * 

In monosyllabic verbs, the simple form may still be used ; 
it is always used in be and usually in hax>e, though very 
recently (exp. in U. S.) we find do yon have t did yon have * 
c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 412 Fader why do ye wepe V 
c 1450 Cov. Mpst. 19O Dude hym set 1549 Latimer 
Ser/tt. bef. Raw. VI (Arb.) 84 Did ye rc any greutc man ? 
*557 N.T. (Gencv.) John xvi ;p Now do you beleuc?(x6xi 
Do ye now believe t) 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. 11. 250 Do’st 
thou forget From what a torment I did free thee? 1738 
Guazzo's Art Conv. 76 Do’st think I never saw a Crane 
before? 1773 Golusm. Stoops to Com/. 111, What d’ye call 
it ? 1852 Mrs, Si owe Uncle Tom's C. viii, ' Why, Sam, what 
do you mean?' said Mrs. Shelby, breathless. 

27 . In Negative sentences. 

The periphrasis with do, did, is now the normal 
[ form with ttol . Its use allows the negative to 

I come after the auxiliary, instead of following the 
principal verb : e.g. ‘ We did not recognize nim * 
instead of 4 We recognized him not \ 

The introduction of the periphrastic do not, did tiot , yvrx 
connected with the obsolescence of the earlier usage which 
placed the negative particle first, * we ne sungen ’. 

The simple form is still retained with be, have do*, ‘did 
not have , is colloquial and recent, chiefly in U.S.', and 
is frequent with monosyllabic words as dare, need : with 
other verbs it is always possible, and not being the ordinary 
form has an impressive rhetorical effect. 

<* 4*9 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon xxii. 472 It is to late to 
repente me that I dyde not doo. <1489 - Blanchard} n 
xli. 153 Whan ye dyde not knowe hym. 1364 Grindal 
Rem. (1843) 22, I do not doubt but that God revealed .. 
other parts. 1664 Evelyn Kal. llort. (1729) 224 When it 
does not actually freeze. 1719 Db Foe Crusoe 11. iii, They 
did not take their measures with them, as I did by my man 
Friday. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 73/2 If you do not 
give a plain answer, .you will be committed. 1889 J. Fjske 
War of Independence 139 The popular histories do not have 
f * have notl much to say about these eighteen days. Mod. 
We do not know. 

28 * In Negative Interrogative sentences. 

Now the normal form, as in 36 and 27. 

Pettie Guatto's Civ. Com*. 1. (1586) ti Doe you not 
thtnke that these men may be called wise ? (1738 Gnazsdt 


Attd onv. 10 Don’t you think that the* men may be' called 
Wise ?] s6«B Chuxinc.w. Rtlig. Prot. x iii. | 4 Doe not 
they agree in those things? 1655 Sianley lint. Phi/at. 
111. (1701) 124/1 Did he not aim at your huit? 179a H 
Hunm-r tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) L 387 Do we not 
tee there, .talents distracted ? 1841 Lank A tab. Sts. 1 . 8j 
Dost thou not believe that I was. in it? 

29 . In colloquial speech do ssot (senses 37, 28'*, 
is usually contracted to don't (d<»«nt\ does not to 
doesn't (vulgar don't from do not 3rd sing. : see 
A a c. 7), did not to didn't . The dialectm forms 
arc numerous: Sc. dinna, disna, didms, north. Eng. 
dun no , dun no/ . 

167a W\< iikmi rv Line in U\nut it. i, Don't you know me? 
1687 Congreve Old Bach. i. iv, Faith, I don’t know 1706 
Fakqlhak Recruit . Off. iv, iii, I>on't the moon sec all the 
woild? 1713 Addison Cato 11. ii, You don't now thunder 
in the capitol. 1713 R. Nelson Life Bull 81 Why, said the 
Piea« her, Solomon don’t say so. vs%t K* lied s Rules Jor 
J horow Bass in Holder Hat ntouy 168 Play common Chords 
on all Note* where the following Rules dont direct you 
otherwise. 176a Gentl. Mag. 38 It don’t regard the present 
war. 1775 Ski RinAM Rivals v. ii, Didn't you stop? 1616 do 
A nr. WiurnY Comtnpl. Bk. (iWu) ai6, *1 don't think so*. . 
is good English. Hut we should not *«y 4 he don't think 
so , but he doesn't think so. 

30 . As auxiliary of the Imperative . 

a. In the Imperative posttive, adding force to 
entreaty, exhortation, or command (this usually 
with the pronoun inserted ns 4 do you go al once ! ' , ; 
in early times, down to c 1600, it was sometimes 
merely periphrastic. 

The main vcib is in OE. found both in the Infinitive (*) 
and the Imperative (/J); the Imperative is usual in early 
M E. ; in later use (y) tno forms are indistinguishable, but it 
is usually viewed ns Infinitive, as in 25. 

a. c 1000 Ags Ps. (T h.) cxviii(i], 25 Do me icfter H'»um 
wordum wel fceewiaan [L. vivifUa me 1 
0. t xooo Ags. Gasp. John viii. 11 Do ga, and ne synya 
)»u mefre mu. c x 160 Hat ton G. tbtd., Dd ga 1 L. vade). a 1224 
Juliana 39 Do »wi 5 e sei me. a xrrr After. R. 398 Gif )>t 
111 ue nis nout for to )iucn, auh wult aTlegatc )>et ine bugge 
hire, do seie hu ! 0x300 Cursor M. 4893 Dos folus jism 
l F. do folow]. Ibid. 031 S9 Dos flex hepen, yce maledighl ! 
\Fditt do flex, Tnu. do flcc)>.J» c 1340 (law. if Gr. Rut. 1533 
Dos techez me of your wytte. 

y. £*1440 York Myst. xxxiii. 262 Do stiffeley steppe on 
)»iN sialic. 1582 Iiknti ey Mon. Mattones lit. 342 Doo 
\ou let all tnen to vndefstmid, that this is God. 1391 
Si i-nsfr M. Hubberd 1331 Arise, and doo thy xelfe redeemo 
from shame. 1606 Shaks. Tr 4 C V v. ii. 105, I, come : 
O loue 1 doe, come ! 170a 1 >k For Col. Jack (1840) i» Do 

you go. 1749 Fim ding Tom Jones (Tauchn.) 1 1 . x< Do tell 
me what I emi have for supper. 1768-74 Tucker It. Nat. 

( i8sz) I. 44a None of your coaxing and cajoling, your ' Pray 
Sirs and * Do Sirs \ 1813 Dicklnb Christmas Catol ill, 

Do go on, Fied. 1884 Jean Middlemans Poisoned Arrow* 
III. i, 7 4 Do, do be calm \ said Camilla. 

b. For emphasis, do is also added to the mailt 
Imperative. 

x6xi Shake. IVint. T. v. iii. 144 Giue me the lie, do. 1775 
Shi rh>an Duenna it. iv, Get in, do. x8j8 Dickens (>, Twist 
hi, I^et me say a prayer. Do 1 

0. In do but — , do was perhana not originally 
auxiliary, but a main verb — tie do but , do nought 
but — : cf. But conj. 6. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. iv. i. Wks. (1888) 107 Do but 
think whnt sport it will be. 1638 Hhvwoon W/se Worn. 
J/ogsd. iv. iv. Wks. (1888) 11* Uo but wait here. 1768 
Goidsm. Good-n. Man v, Do but hear me. 1632 Carlyi i 
in Prater's Mag. V. 260 Do but open your eyes. 

d. In the Imperative negative, do tiot , colloq. 
contracted don't (d<P*nt), is now the normal form. 

(The simple forms, now archaic, may still be used im- 
pressively, as be not , say not } think not , withhobt not.) 

xrto Shaks. Mids. S. til. »i. 3*56 Good Hermia, do not be 
so bitter with me. 1599 — Muck Ado 111. i. 87 O doe not 
doc your cosin *uch a wrong. X672 Wycherley Love in 
IVoori 111. ii, Don’t speak so loud. 1667C0NGRKVE Old Bach. 
it. viii. Don't come always, like the devil, wrapped in flames. 
1705 Vanhuhcii Mistake l. i, Hold, master, don’t kill him 
yet. x8©7 Anna Porter Hungnr. Bro. vi. (1833)66 Do not 
you add to the idle race, imo Dn kens Bam Budge 6 
Don’t you speak. Mod. Mr. Punch's celebrated advice to 
those about to marry — 4 Don't *. 

+ 31 . As auxiliary of other parts of the verb. The 
1 6th c. Scottish poets extended the periphrastic 
use to the infinitive and pplcs. : thus, to do tttcres « 
to increase, done discus - discussed, doand pt a lame 
** proclaiming. Traces of this occur elsewhere. 
1508 Duniiar Lament for Makar is 40 He hex done 
petuously devour The noble Chaucer, of makarix flouir. 
a 1520 - - Thistle 4- Rose 34 The lark hes done the inirry 
day proctamc. 15*3 Douglas *Erteis xm. x. 103 Onto his 
ceptrc thou tall do succeid. 1556 Lauder Tractate 23 No 
cetr xulde do the fahour bye. Ibid. 340 As I afore haue 
done discus. v* Scot, Poems xbth C. II. 189 And many 
other false ablution The Paip hes done invent. 1597 Regal 
Manor Scawby lim olnsh. (M S. ), That the Carrgrauet tnaU 
doe execute theire office truely. 

IV. Special uses of certain parts of the verb, 
f 32 . Do, the imperative, was used absolutely) 
as a word of encouragement or incitement -» Go 
on 1 go it I (Cf. L. age ; also 30 b.) Obs. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxviti. 397 Do, do, laye yourc handex 
Bclyue on bit lourdaynt. 1590 Shake. Midi, N . lit. it 337, 
I, doe, perscuer, counterfeit sad lookes. s6io — Temp. iv. 
730 Doe, doe ; we ateale by lync and lettelL 

33 . To do (formerly in north, dial, at do : see 
Ado), the dative infinitive, it used predicatively 
after the verb to be, also attributivefy after a sb. ■* 
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Proper or necessary to be done, hence, + the thing to 
be done, necessary, needful ^j.), [ - MDu./r dorne f 
MLG. to dbnde, to dAn, needful.] IV hat's to do? 
What is the matter ? + To have somewhat to do : 
to have something the matter with one {obs.). 

c ino Beket 476 iu S. Ettg. Leg. 1 . 1*0 * W* schullen do* 
seint l*homas settle ‘al bat U to done.' c 1340 Cursor M. 
1651 < J rin.) Wrechc to take hit in to clone It isneccaNar) to 
take vcnaeurn ej. «' 14*0 Pal/ad. oh Hush. i. 1 1 Whitt is to 
rcte or doon in everything. 15*3 Ld. Birnkrs Eroiss. 1 . 
h x lii If it were to do ugayn. a 1433 — Huon cxxxix. 
521, 1 can not bclcue hut that my wyfenath sumwhat to 
•in 1603 SnAKh. Meax. for At. 1. ii. 114 What's to doe 
hrerc, Thomas Tapster? let's withdraws. 1605 -Afatb.v. 
\ii. 28 And little is to do. 1709-1774 The devil and all to do 
[see D» \ 11. jr/\ 22 gj. 

b. Hence it has passed into a subst. phrase = 
Alh>, work, business, bustle, fuss. 

1370-6 Lnmiiakde Petatnb. Kent (i8a6) ati The husband 
(with imu h to dor) consented to the condition. 1673 Kvki yn 
Mem. (i8s^) II. 103 What a to-do is here 1 178a .Priestley 

Co* ruff. ( hr. HI. 11. 141 There was much to do about.. re. 
admission. 1830 Gait Laurie T. tv. v. (1849) *59 In the 
midst of the hustle and to-do. 188a Stevenson Stud. Aten 
«V Bks. 224 Many a to-dp with blustering Captains. 

o. To have to do t to have something to do, to 
have business, or concern. What has he to do ? 
What business has he ... ? arch . and dial. 

¥<11500 Sir Penny in Ritson Anc. Snugs 4 ^.(1877) 116 
If I have to don fer or ner And i'eny bo myn mustangur. 
1530 Palsgr. 596/7 If I kembe my need tyll to inorowe 
what have you to do? 1370 6 Lamhamde Peramb. A int 
(1576) p. xii, All these Nations have had to doe within this 
our Countrie. 1603 Hoi t and Plutarch's Mor. t 35 Neither 
any man hath to doe, to forbid and warnethem. 1611 Him k 
Ps. 1. 16 What hast thou to doe, to declare my Statutes? 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. 187 What has he to do 
to controul you ? 

d. To have to do with (in ME. also to do of, at 
do with ) : to have dealings or business with ; to 
have connexion or intercourse (of any kind) with ; 
to have relation to. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 77 Na 111011 . , mid me flcsliche nefdc to 
done. < 1005 I, ay. 19056 'I ‘he king hue wende In, & h.xfde 
him to done wit) Irnfur^e wmmione. a 1300 i 'tttsor M. 14974 
(Cott ) ]>c lauerd has Wit J»ain for to do /bid. 16487 ((>f»tt.) 
Hau we noaht bar-of to do e ia6o Towuelty Myst. 
(Surtees! 76, I had never with the to do, How .sliuld it (that 
chyldj then be tnyne? 1553 Kdkn Decades 34 He wolcle 
not haue to doo with suche myscheuous men. 1630 Wads- 
womin .V/. Ptlgr. viii. 90, I neuer had any thing to doe with 
the said Duke. 1711 S 1 lllk Sped. No. 33 Fi Insolent 
towards all who have to do with her. 1830 Eraser's Mag. I. 
aoi It has nothing to do with the purpose. 1873 JownT 
Plato (ed, a) V. 34 All law has to do with pleasure and pain. 
84 . Doing, the pres, pple., is used in the sense 
Un action, at work, actively engaged, busy*. 

*375. >533 Dee 16]. 1838 Longi . J'salt/t 0/ Li/e ix, Let us 
then be up and doing. 

+ b. To be doing with : to be engaged with, at 
work with, engaged in active hostilities with. Obs. 

1601 Hull anu Pltuy I. 106 As if he would now and then 
be doing with the seas. 1608 Golding L//t. Epvssard 11. 
127 The truce, .being expired, the French King had a incr- 
undous desire to bee doing with the King of England. 17*4 
Dk For Afem. Cavalier (1840) 368 Our general would Iain 
have been doing with him again. 

0 . To be doing [in which an early passive use of 
the present pple. (cf. northern doand , a 1 300 , and 
mod.Sc.) seems to have blended with a-doing , i.e. 
the verbal sb. governed by the prep, a on, in] is 
used with a passive signification ( - the passive of 
senses 6 - 12 ), for which in more recent use the 
passive form being done it often substituted. 

<iiipo Cursor At . 26812 (Cott.) pat here cr dedU doand 
lieu, pat pai agh sarc wit resun reu. 13*6 Tisdale Cot. iv. 

9 All thynces which arc adoynae here, a 150s H. Smith 
lYhs. (1867) II, Sin, which i» here expressed (wdiile it is 
a-doing) to be, not bitter, but sweet. s666 Pki»ys Diary 
. 2 Atig., My closett is doing by upholsters, a 1715 Burnet 
(hvpt Lime (1766* 1. 153 While these things were doing, 
1744 Lauy M. W, Montagu Let. to t'tess Bute 7 May, 
What is doing among iny acquaintance at London. Mod. 
There is nothing doing. 

35. Done, the pa. pple., is used esp. in the sense 
4 accomplished, finished, brought to an end* : see 
8 . Hence a. in dating an official document. 

1833 Eraser's A fag. VII. 49 ‘Done at Battle, in the 
County of Sussex'; signed as our ambassador at Paris 
would sign a treaty of peace. 

b. as the word for the acceptance uf an offci, 
esp. of a wajjer. 

1396 Smaks. Tosh. Shr, \. ii. 74 A match ; 'tin done. 1610 
— Lesup. it. i. 3a Done : The wager? 1719 D’Urlky Pills 
)L 54 Gad Dam me cries Bully, 'tis done. 1771 P. Parsons 
X nomarket II, 149 'Squib against Janus, ten guineas to 
eight. 4 4 Done, sir, done. 4 1833 Eraser's Mag. vIII. 614 
4 I'll layyou five guineas I have.' 4 Done !' 1844 Dickens 
. l/<tr/. thus, xxvii, 4 Dine with me to-morrow'..'! will', 
said Jonas. * Done 1 4 cried Montague. 

V. With prepositions in specialised senses. 
t38. Do after — . To act iu obedience to or 
compliance with ; see After prep. 13 . Obs. 

is88 (see Ah hr prep. 12], a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 
vt Y toldc her. .but she wolde not do after me. 

37. Do by — . To act towards or in respect of; 
to deal with: see By prep. 26 . (With indirect 
passive.) 

Lasnb. Horn. 51 penne do we bi urc sunuc al swa 
me dead hi )* dcadc. 1387 Trivisa Higden (Rolls) V. at 3 


If a man . . dop wel by hym as pey he were his own childe. 
1408 E. E. Wills (1882) 15 That he do be me, as lie woldc y 
dede by hym. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 317 My Lorn 
Arlington hath done . . like a gentleman by him. 1863 
Kingsley Hereto. ix, To do as he would be done by. 

38. Do < 6 r — . (With indirect passive ; esp. in b.) 

a. To act for or in behalf of; to manage or 
provide for ; to attend to. Now colloq. 

1 1513 Lu. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxiii. 733 God dyde for 

I them .. to abate the pride of the Remvngcs. 1306 Tindall 
I Luke vi. 1 j Yf yc do for them which do for you what thanke 
1 are ye worthy of? 1638 T. Wall Charac . Enemies Ch. 

(165 u) 2 When God doc* for man, he expects that man should 
I do for God. 1711 Steele Spec/. No. 436 73 Men who 
would do immoderately for their own offspring. 1844 ! 
I. S. it Parsons Ifr W. xliii, The slip-shod maid who 

4 did 4 for the lodgers. 

b. To ruin, damage, or injure fatally, destroy, 
wear out entirely, colloq. 

I 173a Fielding Amelia vi ; iv. (Farmer) He said he would 
i do for him . . and other wicked, bad words. idol Nelson 
38 De< . in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. T34 The Kent is almost 
done for, and she ix going to Malta. x8xx Jane Austen i 
Sense 4- Septs, xli. (Farmer) He has done for himself com- 
pletely ! shut himself out for ever from all decent society. 
1876 C. D. Warner Wint. Nile i. x8 'The railway up tne 
Nile had practically 'done for* that historic stream. 

39. Do to — , unto — . To act or behave to ; to 
treat. (With indirect passive.) 

14 . Tun link's Pis. 2704 Pore pylgrymis. .Too whom of 
hys charyte he dyd. 1349 Bk. Lorn. Prayer , Catechism, j 
To do to all men ns I would they should do to me. 1748 (J. ' 
White Serm. (MS.) Wc should «, do as wc have been done 1 
unto. j 

40. So with j 

a. To deal with, meddle with, have to do with. | 

(Cf. 33 d -) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 26833 (Cott.) Narnli wit fals scrift doand. 
1470-83 Mai oat . Itthur tit. v, 1 niayc not doo thorwiih 
said the kyngc. 1607 Tourneur Set'. Trag. 1. i. Wks. 
1878 11. 5 And thou his Dutchesse that will doc with 
Dtuill. Mod. She has grow n old and difficult to do with. 

b. To get on with, put up with, manage with. 
(With indirect passive .) 

1815 Janic Austen Emma (1866) 207 A mind lively and 
at ease can do with seeing nothing. 184a Penny Cyd. 
XXII. 128/v Persons in middle life can do with less sleep 
than children or very old persons. 1891 Law Times XC. 
443/1 We could well do with a lhtle leaven of the Nisi 
Pnus leader. Afod. He dues with very few books. I think 
ten as many ns can well be done with. 1 am busy, I cannot 
do with you here. 

41. Do without — . To do one’s business or get 
on without; to dispense with. (With indir. pass.) 1 

1713 Adoison Cato it. vi, Come 'tis no matter, we snail do 
without him. 1849 Riskin .Sea. Lamps vii. 9 5- 189 But 
there are some things which, all the real talent and re sol u- | 
lion in England, will never enable us to do without. 1884 
W. C. Smi rit Ki biros tan 1. ii. 2 38, 1 daresay . .you did with- j 
out a frock, Until those debts were paid. Mod. Among 
things that must be done without. , 

VI. With adverbs: forming the equivalents of ' 
compound verbs in other language. : e.g. do about , | 
L. i treumddre ; do off \ L. e.xutre. (Chiefly frans. | 
with passive.) ] 

f42. Do about. To surround, enclose. 'I Obs. \ 
1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673)89 A little platform, .done 1 
about with a double rayle. 1 

f 48. Doabroud. Todiffnse, promulgate, publish. 

<1*90 Beket 1764 iu S. Eng. Leg. 1. 157 To don pc 
sentence al a-brod. 

44. Do *w*y. 

f a. traits. To put away, dismiss, remove. Obs. 

CIX05 Lay, 3387 Do wc awaijbanc twenti, a tene bcoS 
inoh^e. a 1300 Cursor M. 3028 (Cott.) Yon bastard Do him 
a-wat. C1400 Maundkv. (1830) xxii. 335 He byddetlre hem 
to don here bond a wcy. 1486 Bk. St. Albans C ij b, Cast 
it out and doo away the bonis. 1396 Spenser E\ (>. vi. xi. 

29 Doe fcare away, and tell. 

b. To put an end to, abolish, destroy, undo. 

c 1x30 Halt Meid. 11 Do pu hit eanes awei, ne schal tu 
neauer nan o5c*r. .acouercn. a 1340 Hampoi k Psalter Prol., 

It dos away & dixtroy* noy and angire of xaule. ci 440 
Ptomp. Pasv. Doon a-wey ..delta. 1459-1530 Afytr. 
our Lad ye -294 Thou that doest away the synnes of the 
worlde. X480 C\xton Descr. Brit . 8 Kynadius kyng of j 
Scotland dyde away the pictes. 133s Huloet, Do awaye 
or vndo, abrogo. 1631 Gouge Coles Arrotvs ii. 8 25. 168 
Sundry and ancient demaine* of husbandmen were in a 
manner quite done away. 1794 Southey Wat Tyler 11. iii. 
Your grievances shall all be done away. 1804 Med. Jrnl. 
XII. 47 To <lo away every jealousy, xm Prescott Philip 
If I. 11. vii, 214 Necessary to do away this impresbion. 

c. intr. Do away with : a later substitute for 
prec. (With indirect passive .) 

1789 Romilly in Bent ham's ICks. X. aa? Doing away 
with, the amenability to law. 1811 Erase*** Mag. V. 149 
This doe* away with imu.li of the dixgustfulness. >891 ! 
Law Tunes XCI. joj/2 'l‘hc Act of Parliament which does 
away with the distinctions. Afod. A practice which has since 
been done away with. 

+ d. Do away ! (Imperative) : see Do way. 53 . 

1 45. Do down. To put down ; to take down ; I 
to lower; to subdue; to depose. Obs. 1 

i tMO R. Bkunne Citron. (1810) 90 To wend with Sir j 
Dunkan, & do Dufnald domic, f 1340 Cursor Af. 19167 1 
tFairf.) Euer wip conquest ;e do vs doun. *j®t Wvu u- 
Gen. xxxviii. The abite doon doun that she toke. 

Mark xv. 36 Se wc if Hely come for to do hym down. 
c 1430 Freemasonry 603 Fumt thou most do down thy hode. 
*S®7 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 221 And do their wrathfull 
weapons down. 


1 46. Do in. To put in* Obs 

aiyao Cursor M. 1x411 (Cott.) Ilk ycre quen pair corn!* 
war tn-don [G. in done], a 1373 Joseph A rim . 40 Make 
a luytel whueche Forte do in pat like hlod. 

47. DoolT. 

a. To put off, take off, remove (what is on) ; to 
Dorr. arch. 


Beowulf 1346 (Th.) He him of dyde isem-byrnan. t xeeo 
Sax. Lcechd. II. 86 Do ponne of pa rinda. cxijo Gen. ff 
Ex. 2781 Moyses, moyses, do of « 5 tn s(h]on. ctjoe Cursor 
Af. 20211 (Trin.) Of dud she hir elopes, ci 430 Jrilgr. LyJ 
Manhode 1. cxxxvi. (1869) 71 Dauid dide of the armure. 
a 1333 bn. Berners It non x. 27 Huon . .dyd of his brothers 
gowne. 1534 Interlude Youth in HmzI. Dodsley II. 19 
r'.very poorfel low.. Will do off his cap, and make you 
(curtesy. 1806 Holland Sueton. 156 As wee use to veilc 
bonct or do of our hats. 1870 Morris Earthly Pa»\ I. 1. 
313 He did off all his rich array. 

D. To sketch off, hit off. rare. 

1879 hHAiRr Bums viii. 195 In this jwcm >ou have the 
whole toiling life of a ploughman and his horse, done off iu 
two or three touches. 


48. Do on. To put on ; to Don. anh. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 32 Haran fceall.m do wearmne on. 
< 1005 Lay. 1701 Brutus nehtc his bcorucs don on heora 
human, a xjoo Cursor At. 20214 (Cott.) A new smock sclio 
did hir on l?*.x*.on she dude], c 1460 Urbanitatis 1 2 in Babets 
Bk. (1868) 13 Holde of py cappe..Tyllc pou be byden hit 
on to do, 1 335 CovhKiMLb Song Sot. v. 3, I hauc put off 
my cote, bow can 1 do i^on agayne ? 1380 N. T. (Rhein.) 
Rom. xiii. 14 Doc ye on our Lora Jesus Christ. 1606 Hol* 
1 and Sueton. 185 He did the diadcmc on. 1808 Scon 
L\ M. Depth xxix, * I did on my harness/ said Simon. 

49. Do out. 

•p a. To put out, expel, extirpate, remove. Obs . 

< X05O lie pi. 4* Ex. 7012 f>is flexes flijt vt is don. c 1440 
Cesta Rom. xi. 35 (Harl. MS.) His yen were don out. 

t b. To put out (a lignt), extinguish, Dout. 
c 1440 Protup. Pam. 126- '2 Doon owte, or qwenchyn (lijth), 
. .extinguo, c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) i856j>e fire with 
water oute to do. 1370 R. H. tr. Lavatems ’ Ghostes (1*96) 
44 Having the candles done out. a 1630 Brome Novella 1. 
li.'Wks. 1871 I. in Doe out the useles.se taper, 
c. To clean out, sweep out. 

1708 Vanhr. & Cm. Prov. ffusb. 11. i. 37 Are all the Rooms 
done out ? Mod. The woman who does out his office. 

+ d. To do out of: to put or take away out of. 

a 1005 Juliana 30 pohte pat he walde anati don hire ut of 
dahene. c 1050 Gen. $ Ex. 381 He ben don ut of paradis. 
c 1400 Maunl>kv. (Roxb.) Prcf. 2 To do it oute of strntmgc 
men handcs. 1406 Dives 4- Paup. (W. de W.) Introd. ii. 23/1 
I do the out of double. x66o Bond Scut. Reg. 39 They 
have undone themselves by doing thee out of thy Kingdom. 

e. 7'o do (any one) out of : to deprive or dispossess 
of; now esp. to deprive of by sham practice or fraud. 

1831 piskAM.i Vug. Duke iv. vi, Who boasted of having 
done his brothers out of their.. £5000. 

60- Do ovor. To overlay, overspread, cover, coat. 
x6ix Cotgr., A rdiller .to dawbc, or do eouer^ with clay. 
1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 241 (It] ix done over with Linseed 
Oil. 1705 Bradley Earn. Did. s.v. Tapestries, Rub out 
the Chalk with which you have done it all over. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 6 A mighty club with bands 
of steel done o’er. 

61. Do to, 

fa. To put to, add, apply. Obs. 
ct 000 Sax, Leechd. II. 28 Do hunig to and baldsamum. 
C1380 Wyulif Set '. Wks. 111. 70 |?is vers han Cristen men 
doon to. c 1400 Pallad. ill. 926 Askes and shalkes do to. 

+ b. To put to, shut (a door, a book). Obs. 

1560 Great Curse in Becon Relit/, Rome (1563) 254 b, Do 
to the boke. Qucnchc the candle. Ring the Bell. 

52. Do up. 

fa. To put up ; to raise ; to open, reft . To get 
up, arise. Obs. 

< xaosi .ay. 1704 Vp hco duden heora castles }aten. ibid. 
5714 Dot) vp an waritreo per on hco scullen winden. c *305 
Land Cokaygne 160 in E. E. P. (1862) 160 Hi doth ham 
up, and forth hi fleeth. c *386 Chaucer Miller's T. 615 Vp 
the wyndowc didc he hastily. 

b. To repair, restore, put into proper order. 

>666 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 79 To my taylor for 
dying and doing up my puff suit. 17 66 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
xi, They can do up small clothes. 1800 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893)11. 4 [1] found the 4pm. .newly done up. 1884 Besant 
Ch. Gibbon 1. x, But who is to do up your room every day? 
C. To put up, fasten up (a parcel), wrap up. 
*806-7 J. Ht respond Miseries Hum. L(/e (1836) xn. i, 
loibounng in vain to do up a parcel, With. .weak, bursting 

t aper. 1881 Century Mag. XXIV. 842/2 The peasants arc 
undies done up in fur caps. 

d. To disable, wear out, tire out. (Chiefly in 
pa. pple.) colloq. 

1803 Nelson 37 Dec. in Nicolas (18451 V, 3*3 The 
Kent being done up. x8xa Sporting Mag. XXXlX. 55 
Horses and riders were completely done up. 183s Jane 
Porter Sir E. Seaward's Narr, I. 119 Wc were often 
languid, what I called 'done up*. 

e. To ruin financially; to 4 smash up*, colloq. 
1801 Sporting Afag. XVIII. 10 oDone up. .Ruined by gam* 
ing. *833 Eraser* s Mag. VIII. 1 13 They have reformed them 
ft he West Indies] so totally, that they are done up. a 8849 
M ar. Edgeworth Stories Irel. i, There was a pleasure in 
doing up a debtor which none but a creditor could know. 

1 53. Do way ;in Imperative). Obs. 
a. tram. To put away; to leave off, abandon, 
have done with. 

a xjoo Cursor Al. 13049 (Cott.) Do wal fra be yon wicked 
womman. <» \ys%Pro*e Psalter l[ij. a Do way tny wickedncs, 
a 194s Wyatt Poet. Wks. (x86x) 4 Arise for shame, do 
way your sluggard y. 1576 Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 163 
Idolatrie do way, do way. 
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b. ahsol. or intr. To leave off, let alone, cease. 


way '.said Schir Rolland, 1 me think thow art not wise/ 
*SM Barclay Cyt. Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xi, Do 
way, Corldon, for Gods love let be. 

+ 64. Do withal, intr \ To do to the contrary ; to 
withstand ; to help it. (In negative and interrog. 
sentence*.) Ohs. 

* 47 *+% Malory Arthur x. xxii, It wan hi* owne desyre 
..and therfore I myghte not doo with alle for I haue done 
alle that I can and made them at accord c 1570 Prid 'e 
4 Lo r<V., It waa agreed The erases man could not do thei e 
withal!. *10 M unday tr. Silvayns Orator 369 But what 
can a woman doe withall. if men doe love her? 16x1 
Chapman May-day A iv. It iff my infirmity, and I cannot doe 
withal!, to die for *u 

Do (d//), sbA Also 6-7 doe, 7 doo. [f. Do 7'.] 
fL Commotion, stir, trouble, fuss, Ado; usually 
In phr. a deal of do. Obs. (Common in 17th c.) 
[Arising in part from erroneous resolution of ado into a do. 1 
[xflM F kknk Bias. Gen trie 71 It maketh me laugh to 
see what a doe this Herat maketh of nothing.) 1599 Mar. 
aton Sco. Villanie 1. iv, Without much doc. i6ox Dfni 
Pathw . Heave* 358 What a marriage, what a meeting, 
what a doe. 1631 Celestin a 1. 9 Heer’R a deal of doo 
indeedet 1666 Pkpys Diary 31 Mar, To my accounts, 

. . but Lord ! what a deal of do I have to understand 
any part of them. 1708 Mottk v* Rabelais iv. Ixiv. (1717) 
262 rlo find a.. Parasite making a heavy do, and sadly 
railing. 

2. The action of doing, or that which is done ; 
deed, action, business. Chiefly in phr. to do one's 
do, i.e. what one has to do, or what one can do. 
(Common c 1650-80 ; now rare or arch.) 

16a* J. Burcr* A hsiv. Rejoined 475 Howbeit once, for 
a fuTl-doe, I desire, to make it appear© (ete.l 1650 Crom- 
well Let. 4 Sept., Surely it'* probable the Kirk has done 
their doo, 1M4 Butlfr Hud. 11. 111. 95a No sooner docs he 
peep into The World, but he has done his doe. 1669 Gai k 
J ansentsme 105 The will, and the doc. 1850 CariyIf: 
Latter-d. Paraph iv. 54 [He] can very welt afiord to let 
innumerable ducal Costermongers, say all their say about 
him, and do all their do. 

b. Something done in a set or formal manner ; 
a performance, dial or vulgar. 

x8s8 Craven Dialect , Do... a fete, *a fcaful grand do’. 
*8jl Lincoln Herald 15 July 4/3 At the great Do, or 
Doment, (as jt was called in other days; and is now, in 
some places,) in honor of the Whig M tnistry. 1890 l la. ard, 
(Wintcrton, Lincoln*!).) Barkwouh's ‘Do . the most popu- 
lar of local entertainments. 1804 Haii Caine Manxman 
260 • 'Lowed her out to see the do, it’* like 

3. A cheat, fraud, swindle, imposture, slang. 

*835 Dickknr Sk. Boz, Broker's Man (D.), I thought It 

was a do to get me out of the house. 1837 — Pickw. xlviii, 

* A disgraceful imposition ’, observed the old lady. * Nothing 
but a do', remarked Martin. 1834 K. Doyi.f Brown. Jones , 
and Robinson 15 Expressing his opinion that the whole con- 
cern is a * do ’ and a * sell 

H See also Dkrkino-do. 

Do (d <?<*), sh . 2 Mas. [arbitrary.] The syllable 
now commonly used in solmization instead of Ut, 
to denote the first note (key-note) of the scale 
( movable Do ) ; or in some cases the note C, the 
key-note of the 4 natural* scale ( fixed Do). (In 
Tonic Solfa commonly spelt doh.) 

17^4 Diet. Arts Se. II. 957 Do. in music, a note of the 
Italian scale, corresponding to ut of the common gamut. 
*84* Barham Ingot. Leg.. Net ley Abbey 3a Then, you 
know. They'd a moveable Do, Not a fixed one a* now. 
1880 Grove Did. Mus., Do. the syllable used in Italy and 
England in solfaing instead of Ut . . said by Feds to have 
been the invention of G. B. Dont..who died 1669. 

Do., abbreviation of Ditto. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Do, is frequently us'd by merchants 
and tradesmen for Ditto. 

Do, doft, obs. forms of Doe. 

IlDoab, duab (d<Iu*ab, d/7*ab). [Pen. and Urdu 
>1 j* doab , lit . 4 two waters ' ; used in India of the 
tongue of land between the Ganges and Jumna, and 
of similar tracts in the Punjab, etc.] The * tongue ’ 
or tract of land between two confluent rivers. 

1803 Wfllington Disp. (1844) I. 605 (Stanf.) That you 
should transport your company . . into tne dooab between 

i that river) and tne Godavery. 18x4 Heber Jml. (18^8) 

I. 4 An eligible method of travelling in the Dooab. \ 
Burnes Trnv. Bokhara (ed. a) III. 219 Cotton ..iff 
Chiefly produced In the 'doab , between the Sutlege and ) 
Beat Rivers. 1834 R. G. Latham Native Races Russian 
Emp, 177 The Doab, Entre Rios, or Mesopotamia, bounded 1 
by the river* Obi and Irtish. 1830 R. F. Burton Centr. ! 
Afr. in Jr*?' Oeog. Soc. XXIX. 73 Khutu proper . . begin* 
with a Doab. Note. This useful word, which mean* the 
land about the bifurcation of two streams, has no English 
equivalent, .[and] might be naturalized with advantage. 
Do&blft (dtt &b y 1), a. [f. Do V. + -ABLE.] 

1. That con be done ; practicable. 
c t449 Prcock Re/r. t. vll. 37 A la we . . which is doable 
and not oonli knoweablc. 2611 Cotcr., Fai table, .doeable, 
effect able. 1843 Carlyi k Past 4 Pr. Proem iii. 93 A right 
noble instinct of what is doable and what in not doable 
never forsake* them. 188a Stevenson Silverado So 10. 

2, Capable of being * clone * or victimized : sec Dor. 

11 f. 

. *8ge R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour x, Every man ha* 
bis weak or * do-able * point. 

Doftffh* doach (d^x). Se. [Derivation trn- , 
known?] A salmon- weir. 


1 *784 Statist. Ace. Scot. XI. 10 The number of salmon . . 

j caught in the doaghs or arrives . . is almost incredible, 1893 
1 Crockett Me* of Mosshags 303, I came do* 11 the wc\t vide 
| of the water of Ken, by the doat h*. 

f Boai*re. Ohs. [a. OK. doairc (nth c. in 
I-ittrl), douaire dower.] District allotted, pro\ ince 
assigned, after the fashion of a dower. 

*393 Gowfr Con/. II I. 127 Tbo Signev. .most, worth In 
governance of that doaiie, Libia thriben and Sagittaire 

Book* Doal e, obs. forms of Doke, Doi.k. 
Do-all (d/7 oh. [f. Do v. + Am..] One who 
manages the whole business ; a factotum. 

*633 D. ko*.i ns Treat. .So* laments 11. 7 It I* conscience 
which iff the do-all in the smile. 


163c Fri 1 fr ( //. Hut. 
►oe-all nt Court, l>eing 


which 

11. v. 8 ao Dunstan was the Doc-1 , 

the Kings Treasurer, Chuncellour, Connsclbmr, Coiifessoui, 
all things. 1701 I. Jackson I.ef. in l\pys Diary (1879) 
VI. 233 i’he Cardinal is the do-all. 

Doand, obs. f. doing, pr. pple. of Do v. 

Doar, ohs. form of I)ott, Dock. 

Doat, *©r p -ing, etc. : see Dote, etc. 

Dob (dpb), v. [variant of D.\n.] =Dabt». 1 ^. 

i8tx J. W. M frs Dnk 4* Sal Ixxxri. in Kent. Dial., 
So den I dobb'd him down the stuff. s88x Cheq. Caret r 
251 She deliberately lifted up her off hind-leg, and * dubbed' 
it down into the nnlk-pail 

Dob, obs. lorm of Dun v. 

Dob&sh, variant of Dubahii. 

Dobber (ity*bai). U.S. local, [a. Du. dohher 
float, cork,] The float of an angler* fishing-line. 

1809 W. Ikmng Kmekerb. 11. v. (1849) Il 3 He floated 011 
the waves, .like an angler's clobber. 

Dobbin :dp*hm\ [the pioper name Dobbin 
(dim. of Doh, altered forms of Tobin. Hob, dim. of 
Robert) as a pet name. Sense a may be a distinct 
word ; there are other dialectal uses.] 

1. An ordinary draught or farm horse ; sometimes 
contemptuously, an old horse, a jade. 

*596 Shakr. Mtrih. V. it. ii, 100 Thou hast got more hairc 
on thv chin, then Dobbin my iiliilhorse has on his tmlr. 
x86s Sai a Accepted Addr. 220 The dappled dobbins wink 
lazily. 1871 Miss Muiock Fair France s Bits of shiny 
brass ..jangling about their fore legs, in a fashion whicn 
British Dobbin would never submit to. 

b. attrih., as dobbin-oart, an Irish four-wheeled 
carriage used for travelling, and generally drawn 
by two horses ; dobbin-wheels, the large hind 
wheels of a timber cart ( Cheshire Gloss. 18K4 . 

2. A small drinking-vcsscl. 

179* Cent /, Mag. LX IT. i. 179 A . . quantity of plate . . 10 
silver tankards, 9 cans, 14 silver dubbin*. x8at I. Marsofn 
Sketches Early Life (ed. 3) 02 A little bread and cheese and 
a dobbin, or aWt a gill of Welsh ale. 

Bobby, dobbie idp-bi). [perh. a playful ap- 
plication of the proper name Dobbie, dim. of Doh, 
altered forms of Robbie, Rob; cf. Dobbin,] 

1. A silly old man, a dotard, a booby. (Hal. 

*691 Nicholson Gloss. Norih. in Ray N. (\ Words 140 A 

Dobby, Stuitus, Fatuus . . sencx decrepit us del t ran s. 

1787 in Grose Provinc. Gloss. 

2. A household sprite or apparition supposed to 
haunt certain premise* or localities ; a brownie. 
dial. (In Sussex called Afaster Dobb r.) 

x8xx J. B. S. Morritt Let. to Scott 98 Dec. in Lockhart , 
She became a ghost, .under the very poetic nom degurr re 
of Mortham Dobby. x8aa W. Irmno Braceb. Hall xvi. 
136 An ancient grange .. supposed to be haunted by n 
dobbie. x8aa Scott Fever it x, The Hobby's Walk was 
within the inhabited domain* of the Hall. 

3. Weaving. An attachment to a loom for weaving 
small figure* (i.e. from twelve to thirty-six threads) 
similar in principle to the Jacquard attachment. 
Hence dobby- loom. - machine . 

1878 A. Barlow Weaving xxvi 279 A small Jacquard 
machine, or dobby, was introduced in the silk trade in 
1830 by Mr. S. Dean. 188a Standard 7 Sept. 9/3 'Thu 
‘dobbie* ’--a modification of the Jacquard— were nl*o shown. 

Dobehick(in, obs. forms oiDauchick. 

Dobee, -ie, var. ff. Dhobi, Indian washerman. 

x8x6 4 Quiz’ Grand Master vtn. 230 Dobics, and burrnwn 1 *, 
and coofies, at 847 Mrs, Siifrwood Lady of Manor II. 
xiri 127 Linen as white and delicate a* an Indian dobee 
could make it. 

II Do'bla. Obs. cxc. Hist . [Sp. : cf. do bit dou- 
ble ] An obsolete Spanish gold coin. 

[1599 Minshfu, Dobla, a pecce of money called a double 
containing 23 rials and a halfe, of English money ten shil- 
lings ten pence halfepenie ) 18*9 \V. Ikvinc. Granada i. 

(1850) aa (Stanf) An annual tribute of twelve thou»and 
dobla* or pistoles of gold. 1838 Prescott Ferd. + Is. 
II. XL v. 343A substantial donative of gold dobbin, 

Doble, Dobler, Doblet te, obs. ff. Double, etc. 
Dobton (dp bson). U.S. An angler’s name for 
the larva of Corydalus comutus, a North American 
neuropterou* insect allied to the May-fly, also of 
other specie* of the family Sia/idte. 

1889 in Century Dit t. 

Dobtllo (cl/rbir/l). Jihthyol. [ad. mod.L, Do- 
bu/a ^GesncrL] A North American species of dace 
(/ euci setts dobttld). 

[1733 ChambersX><*/. Supp., Dobrda.) 1864 in Wfbster. 

Dooe, var. of Doss. Obs. 
tDooeamu*r. Obs. [F. douce amour , sweet 
love.] Sweetheart. 

C13M Sir Beu.s i6t He hire clepede drtcrnmur. 


Doced (in Phillips), rar. of Done it, Ohs. 
Dooont (d(^'*^nt),«. and sb. [ad. L. docent-em, 
pr. pple. of doccrt to teach. 1 
A. adj. I hat teaches or instructs ; teaching. 

1633 Laud . f gst. Hsh*r | 33 (L.) The church here i* taken 
a% it i< dot ent atul regent. >843 R. W. Hamimon Pop, 
i dut. ix. (ed. 2) aji Special reasons may bo found against 
the docent authority and right of any Established Church. 

1 B. *b. In Nome American universities and col- 
1 logo**, a recognized teacher or lecturer not on the 
salaried stuff ; usually a post-graduate student who 
is allowed to lecture in some special branch. [Cf. 
Ger. privat- docent, pri\atc teacher, recognized by 
a university.] 

>880 Nation (N. \ . ) XXX. 347 The >oung docent*, who*© 
j specialty is Semitic philology. 1890 Boston (Mam) 7 * n/. 

1 3 Sept. 4/ 1 Do* rut in P*> etiology at Clark U 111 veraity, W01 - 
I tester 1803 Repntir thnago Vuiv. % Diw ent in Spanish, 

1 Docent m Cncnustiy, Docent in Biblical Literature, letr. |. 

Docer(e, ohn. lorm of Domner. 

!lD 0 C 6 t 88 (d< 75 pt/\ sb. pi, Red. /list. [mcd. 
L., a. (ir. AoKtjrai, t. bonl-uv to seem, appear.] 
An early sect of heretics, who held that Cnrist’s 
body was not human, but either a phantom, or of 
real but celestial substance, 
i8»8-»t J. Pyp Smith St rift. Test. Messiah (i8?9) III. 
iv. 134 The doctrines of the Docetas. 1831-3 E- Burton 
I Lett. hat. Hist, xii, The curliest Gnostic*, called Docent*, 
believed the body of Jcmih to have been .. either a mere 
opticul illusion, or something ethereal amt impalpable. 

Dooetio (dpse tik, -rtik), a. See also DoKETK'. 
[f. prec. + *ic.] Of or pertaining to the Docet*. 

1 x8i6 Trench Mir at. xvn. (186a) 289 It is a docctic view 
of the pei son of Christ, which contrive* of hi* body a* 

| permanently exempt from the law of gravity. 1833 Mil man 
/.at. Chr. iv. vii. note. An argument for Christ'* real 
humanity against the Docetu ecus. 

I Hence Dooo’tloally adv.. accord i tig to the Docettc. 

1887 E. Johnxon A n liy aa Mater 178 Christ actually and 
, not merely docetically risen in the flesh. 1894 MtTOiru. 
tr Harttaik't Hist . Dogma v. ^70 note. He taught do* 
ccttcally about Chi 1st. 

Docfttism (dtfertiz'm). ff. as prec. + -imm.] 
The doctrine or views of the Doce/tr . 

1833 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. vii, A kind of Doceti*m— 
asserting the unreality of the body of the Saviour, *879 
| Farrar St. Pant II 517 note, There may be a silent con- 
demnation of incipient Docetism in artfpwirov (1 1 im. ii. 5b 
So Doootlot (dosrtist), a follower of docetic 
teaching. Doootirtlo (dpsiti’stik), a. - Docktic, 
Doootlto (dosMaiz), v. trans ., to represent doceti- 
cally, regard as phantasmal. 
x88a Eniycl. Brit. XI. 736 The*e Doce lists, had a whole 
1 scric* of Buccessor* in the early church. 1886 {), Rar. Ott. 

I 129 Barihde* docetbed the humanity. 

Doohmiao (d^kmi^k), a. and sb. Gr. Ptos. 

I [ad. Gr. 8 oxa ua*6t 9 f. lb\/uo r pertaining to a 80 ^/ 4 ^ 

] or hnnd’s-breath.] 

1 A. adj. Of the nature of a dodimius; composed 
of dochmii , i.e. of pentasyllable feet of whicn the 
typical form It B. sb. A foot 01 verse 

of this description. Hence Doohml'acol a., con- 
i nccted with (in quot., learned in) dochmiac verse. 

I 1773 Ash, Dochmaic a. and sb. s8si Btackiv. Mag. VIII. 
<58 3 * The mo»t dochmiacal Seidlent* \ That mo*t facet** 
scholar being particularly sublime upon the dochmiu*. 1844 
Beck fit Felton tr. Munk't Metres 235 The dochmim* 

I system* are very frequent in the Greek dramatist*. 1867 
K. C. Jehb Sophocles* Elect ra (1870) 2 s/i The normal 
dochmiac. Ibid. 23/1 A dochmiac ver*e. 

Docht, oh*, pa. t. of Dow v, 

Dochtar, obs. form of Dauohtkr. 

I Dochtie, -ill©, obs. ff. Doughty, -jly. 

| Docibi lity. ? Obs . [f. next -F -ity ; cf. late I,, 
j docibilitas ( Isidore), f. docibilis Dociblk.] Capacity 
or aptness for being taught ; teachableness. 

Coleridge differentiate* docibility • aptness to he taught ’ 

I from docility * willingness to be taught \ 

1607 Tomiell Four f. Beasts (1658) 16a This beast i* . . of 
. .wonderful meek ness and docibility. a 1601 Boyif Wkt 
VI. 446 |R.) To person* of docibility, the real character may 
be easily taught in a Jew days. 18*3 Colfrioof Aids 
Rejl, (1848) I. 148 Humility i* Inc rafest ground of ducilit), 
and docility the surest promise of docibility. 

Dooible (df/'bib]), a, C Obs. [ad. L. dodb i l- i s' 
teachable, f. docere to teach : »cc -blk.] 

1. Apt to be taught ; teachable, docile ; sub- 
missive to teaching or training, tractable. 

1340 Latimer 2nd Sertn. bef. Edw. I T ( Arb ) jo Lord**, 

1 rayed he, Da trn hi cor docile. He a* bed a docible herte 
j x6ox Hoi 1 and Pliny I. 293 Linnet*, be wry double. 1644 
Mil ton Educ. Wkn. (1847) 09/2 Their tendere** and mo*t 
docible age. 1783 Haii m Antiq. Chr. Ch. iv. 147 A young 
1 and docible philosopher. 

t b. Const, of, to, in. Obs. 
j *617 III*. Hai l Quo Uadis iii, 'I hi* age. is therfore more 
docible of euill. 163a J. Hayward tr. Btondft Eromenn 188 
{ The Prince, docible in such like disciplines. 1768-74 Tucker 
. Lt. Nat. (1852) II. S3* Person*, most docible to instruction 

2 . Capable of being imparted by teaching. 

*639 Stanley Hist. Philos. HI. 111, 82 Corporeal!* are not 
docible nor admit certain knowledge, a 1670 Hacket A Ip 
Williams 1. (1692) 28 Learning anything that is docible. 
Do'oibleneas. ? Obs. [f. prec. + -vest.] The 
quality of being docible or teachable; docibility. 

I 1638 Baker tr. RaUac's Lett. ( 1654) HI. isa, I have at least 
1 dociblcnrsh© enough to leame of them that which 1 know not 
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*6<3 H. Mobs Ant id Ath. n. viii. (1660) 64 The horse* 
. .Speed, .his dociblenew* and desiic of glory and praise. 
Doeil* (<!<*• •sail, d^sil}, a. [n. K. defile (16th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.', ad. L. dot His easily taught, f. 
doclre to teach.] 

1 . Apt to be taught ; ready and willing to receive 
instruction ; teachable. 

.14*1 Ca\ ton Cold. Leg. 71 b/a Gyue to me thy serununt n 
herte docyle. 1*85 Fas. I Ess. Poes/e (Ark) <4 The iau*e 
why (docile Rcituer) I haue not dedicat this snort treatise, 
(etc |. 1616 B. Jonson tr. Hornet A rt Poetrie Wk*. (Rtldg.) 
7^5/9 The docile mind may soonc thy precepts know. 1&9 
Ijonnf Strut. Matt. vi. ai A parrot, or a stare, docile birds, 
and of pregnant imitation. *75* Johnson Rambler No. 147 
p 2 Flattering comparisons of iny own proficiency with that 
of others . lens docile by nature. 184a B. Austin Ranke's 
Hist . Re/. 111. 495 His docile and intelligent pupil. 

b. Submissive to training; tractable, manage* 
able. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. H/st. (1776) III. at The bison breed 
is also moie expert and docile than ours. 1835 Urk Philos. 
Mttuuf. 150 This .. work .. is now discharged by young 
children, substituting cheap and docile labour for what is 
dear, and sometimes refractory. *8pt K. Pfacock A r . Bren- 
don II. 78 The docile wife would obey without a murmur. 

o. Const, to, or inf. rare. 

1647 R. Stafylton Juvenal xiv. 355 To fall Into foule 
vices we are docill al \V} Prior Solomon 11 1. 478 Soon 
docile to the secret acts of ill With smiles I would lietray. 
t86a Carlyle Eredk. Gt . (1865) III. ix. i. 69, I am docile 
to follow your advice. 

2 . transf. of things: Yielding readily to treat- 
ment ; easily managed or dealt with ; tractable. 

tr. Rabin's Gardens 378 Pocil Cypresses, dispos'd 
with ease, Take whatever handsome form you please. 1881 
P. Brooks Candle 0/ Lorti s The docile wax acknowledges 
that the subtle flame is its master. (884 T. Hamii.ion 
Mexican Handbk. op The ores are docile and contain ruby- 
silver and suksulpmdes. 

Hence Do*oiloly adv. 

1868 Lockyer Guillf min's Heavens (cd. 3) 40 '1’he Sun . . 
now tells his own story .. so docilely. 1876 T. Hardy 
Et Hilbert a (1890) 43 ‘Thank you \ said Picotec, docilely. 

Docility (d<*si Hti). fad. F. doc Hit I (15th c. in 
Hatz-Darm.), ad. L. docHitdt-cm, (.doc His Docile.] 
Docile quality, a. Aptness to be tanght ; readiness 
to receive instruction ; teachableness. 

*560-78 Rk. Dtsti/l, Ck. Stot . (i6ai) 41 Tryall being 
taken whether the spirit of docility be in them [childtcn 
of the poore] found, or not. a 1619 ForiiFRUY Athcom. 11. 
xiv, 9 5 (i6j«) 360 Nature may giue the jjift of docility to 
vs : but God gmeth the gift of docility to it. *748 H arti.fy 
Observ. Man 11. iv, 379. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 70 P 1 
He that has neither acuteness nor docility.. is a wretch 
without use or value. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. ii 173 
Fact and docility made no part of the character of Claren- 
don. To him Rngland was still the England of his youth. 

b. Amenability to training or treatment; sub- 
imsslvcncssto management; tractability, obedience. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 787 (R.) That which the 
elephant leaincth . . M»o*e docility is exhibited unto us in 
the theaters. *796 Morse Atner. Geog. II. 535 The docility 
of these birds in employing their, .powers, at the command 
of the fishermen. 1814 South fy Rotieruk xxv, Roderi< k’s 
own battle-horse, .from his muster’* hand had wont to feed, 
And with a glad docility obey His voice familiar. 1885 
R. Buchanan Annan if’ater xxx, Marjorie bore her lot 
with exemplary docility ami characteristic gentleness. 

fDo-cuiae, v. Obsr 0 [f. Docile + -izk.] 

trans, ‘To make docible, teachable, tractable’ 
(Blount Glossoer . 1656V 

Docimastio (dpsimrc‘stik\ a. [ad- Gr. bow- 
tiaarucfo pertaining to examination or scrutiny, f. 

to essay, examine, scrutinize : cf. mod. 
L. docimastims (in ars doeimastica ), F. docimas - 
tique.] Of or pertaining to docimasy; proving by 
experimental tests; spec, of or pertaining to the 
assay of metals. 

1758 A. Reid tr. Macqner's Chent. I. 177 The Docimastic 
art .. in making small Assays of ores. 1776 Phil. Trans. 
TXVI. 366 Platina mixed with lead wax put .. in a doci- 
mastic furnace. 180a Ciilnkviv ibid. XC1I. 347 A revolu- 
tion in docimastic chemistry, *878 tr. Lacroi v's Sc 4- Lit. 
Mid. Ages 137 The chemical part, .the docimastic part. 
Docim&*8tical, <7, rare ~ °. [f. as prcc. + - al.] 

■■ prcc. 

1753 Chambers (>« /. Supp. s. v., Docimastical expeii- 
ments, see Assaying. 

Docimasy (dp’simisi). [mod. ad. Gr. ftoxiftao/a 
examination, scrutiny, n. of action f. to*ifi 4 (uv to 
examine: cf. mod.L. docimasia , F. doci waste,] 

1 . Gr. Antiq. A judicial inquiry (,esp. at Athens') 
into the character and antecedents of aspirants for 
public office or citizenship. 

2. The art or practice of assaying metallic ores, 
i.e. of separating the metallic substance from foreign 
admixture, and determining the nature and quantity 
of constituent metal. 

(1801 Chenfmx in Phil. Tram. XCI. 107 note. Carbone 
can be of no consequence .. in humid aocimasia.] i8m 
Parts as tt was II. Ixix. 381 To naturalize in France 
mineralogy, docimacy, and metallurgy. *878 tr. LacroLds 
Sc. 4 Lit. Mtd. Ages 178 The applications of chemistry to 
. .docimacy. 

3 . The art of ascertaining the properties and 

purity of drugs ; also of determining by physiolo- 
gical tests whether a child has been bom alive 
or not. *847 in Craig. 


Docixnology (dpsimpKklgi). [f. Gr. teKtpo I 
examined, tested + -logy.] A treatise on the art 
of assaying metallic substances, or on certain ques- 
tions in obstetrics ; see prcc. 

**7 in Craig. 

Docionfl (dJu-Jas), a. U.S. local. [Related to 
next.] Docile, amenable to order. 
a i860 N. y. Spirit of Times , / 1 'extern Life (Bartlett), 
I 1 was so tnad . . 1 can hurdly keep my tongue dociou.s now 
1 to talk about it. 

I Docity dp sTti). dial. Also 7 dossety, 9 dos- 
sity. [Oi igin doubtful : supposed to be an altera- 
! lion of docility.] Docility ; quickness of compre- 
hension ; * gumption \ 

168a Mr*. Bfhn False Count 11 i, With good instruction* 
t I shall improve; I thank Heaven, I have Dossety, or so. 

| 1687 — Lucky CHame 11. i, Were you a rascal 01 Docity 
j you wou’d invent u way. 1746 [see Dacii y]. 1786 Wesley 
ICks. (1 873) XII. *55, I cannot help it, if people have no 
docity. 1787 Grose Prtrrinc. Gloss.. Docity, docility, 
quick comprehension. Clone. 18*5 Mrs. K. Hewlett 
Cottage Comforts vi. 40 If she ha* but. . docity or gumption, 
that is, if she has got the use of her wits and the use of her 
hand*. 1838 Haiihurion C toe km. I. 343 She’s all docity 
jist now, keep her so. 1886.S. II Line. Gloss, s.v., She seems 
to have no mind, no dossity whatever. 

Dook (dpk , sbJ Fonns: 1 doooe, 4-5 dokke, 
dok, 4- dock. [OK. docce, pi. and inflected sing. 
doccan ; app. Common WGer. or OTcut.: cf. MDu. 
doc he, in comb. dockcMaederett 1 petasites \ Gcr. 
dockett-l Walter the common dock, ODn. ddokke •* 
OK. iadoitc water-dock ; also OF. deque, dokt, 
docqne, mod. Norm, doque , the Patience dock or 
Monk’s ihubarb. So Gael, dogha burdock.] 

1 . The common name of various species of the 
genus Rumcx (N.O. Polygonacc* ), coarse weedy 
nerbs with thickened rootstock, sheathing stipules, 
and paniclcd raceme* of inconspicuous greenish 
flower*, a. Without qualifying word usually the 
common dock ( A \ obtusifolius ), well known as the 
popular antidote for nettle-stings. 

riooo Sax. Leeihd. II. 318 Sume betan oJ>h« doccan on 
jeswettum wine neo^aS. *398 Trewsa Barth. Pe P. R. 
xvn. xciii (1495)661 Al manere Pocky* heele smytynge of 
Scorpions, ia. . J.at. Of Eng. I'm. in Wr. -Whicker 602/1 
Perdilla , a dokke. *56aTi KNFR//FrfWn.i2iu,We have the 
great kinde of Dock, which the vnlearned lokefor Kcbarbc. 
1x99 Shakr. Hen. I', v. ii. 59 Hatefull Pocks, rough 
Thistles, Kek*yes, Burrcs, *6ti Spfkij Hist. Gt. lint. ix. 
xvii. (163a) 876 Yet found no docke to rub out the smart. 
iy»8 Swift Pastoral Dial. Wks. 1755 III- 11. 203 Cut down 
the dock, 'twill sprout again. 1879 Hfbha Stmi.iion 
Through Needle's Eye I. 60 The grounds and gardens., 
were overgrown with nettles and docks. 

b. With descriptive epithet : Fiddle Dook, 
from the shape of the leaves, R. fulchcr ; 
Golden Dook, R. maritimus ; Patience or 
Paasions Dock, R. Patientia ; also locally ap- 
plied to Polygonum Pistorta ; Bed Dock, R. 
sanguineus \ Sharp or Sour Dock, R. acetosa , 
sorrel ; Swamp Dook, R. vcrticillatus ; Water 
Dock, R. Hydrolapathum ; White Dook, R. 
saiicifoliut ; Yellow Dook, R. crisftts. Many 
species were already distinguished in OK. 

riooo Sax. Leechd. I. 132 Herb, xxxiv, Wudu docce 
[MS. Harl. 5294 Sur docce), .pas wyrtc be man lapatiunt & 
OtVum naman wudu docce ncmncS. Ibid. II. 122 pa fealwan 
dtxrcan merpa readun. Ibid. III. 304 Durh. Gloss., Oxila- 
pathum, sccarpe docce. c 1400 Test, Lor>e 111. ix. (1532) 360 
The frutc of the *oure dockc. 1483 Cath . Angl. 103/1 A re<li 
Pokj lab pad um. 1548 Turner Nantes of Heroes 69 In 
cnglt*h Vvaterdockc or sharpdocke. 1378 Lytk Podoens v. 
ix. 558 l*he sharpepoynted Dockc or Patience, groweth in 
wette moy*t medosves. *597 Grrarde Herbal ii. lxxxi. 
387 Soure Dockc called Sorrel. 1601 Holland Pliny xiv. 
vi, (R.), The root of the hearh patience or garden docke. .is 
knowne to run downe in the ground three cubits deepe. 

2 . Also in the popular names of other coarse 
plants of similar habit, as Dove Dock, coltsfoot 
( Tussilago Farfard) ; Bound Dock, common 
mallow {Malva sylvestris) \ Spatter Dook, yellow 
pond-lily {Nttfhar advetia ) ; Velvet Dook, mul- 
lein ( Verbascutn T/iafsus). Also Burdock, Can- 
dock, Elf-dock, etc. 

c 1000 /Elfkic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfdcker 136 Nimphea, 
eadocca. 171a tr. Pomet's Hist . Drugs I. 27 The great, 
common round Dock, which many People cultivate. 

3 . phr. In dock, out nettle : orig. a charm uttered 
to aid the cure of nettle-stings by dock-leaves ; 
f hence, in allusion to the full phrase used, a pro- 
verbial expression for changeatleness and incon- 
stancy (obs.). 

The chaim to be repeated during the rubbing proces* U 
Nettle in, dock out, Dock in, nettle out, Nettle in, dock 
out, Dock rub nettle out ' ( N. 4 Q. Ser. l. III. 133). 

C1 174 Ciuut tM 4 Troy l ns iv. 433 (461) But kan»tow pleyen 
raket to and fro, Netle In, dokke out, now thi* now pat, 
Pandare? a 1353 Upall Royster D. ii. iii.fArb.) 34, 1 can 
not skill of such chaungcable mettle. There U nothing with 
them but in docke out nettle. 16*3 Middleton More 
Dissemblers tv. i. 233 is this my in dock, out nettle ? a *6*6 
Bp. Andrewe* Strut. 391 (N.) Off and on, fast or loose, in 
docke, out nettle, and in nettle, out docke. *7*5 tr. Ctess 
IT Annoys IPks. 430 They had been ia Dock out Nettle 
Above forty and forty Times. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as dock-leaf, - root ; also 


dook*bur, the flower-head of the burdock ; dook* 
s oreaa, nipplewort {Lapsana communis ) ; dook- 
fork, -iron, a tool for digging out the roots of 
docks; dook-nettle, the lesser stinging nettle 
Ur tic a urens); dock-sorrel, the sour dock, 

' Rumcx acetosa ) ; dook -worm, a grub found on 
docks, used ns a bait by anglers. 

1621 Sherwood, The *dock-burre or burre-docke, Bardane, 
•17*6 Shflvockk Voy. round World 55 The sea-egg .. 
nearly resemble* a dock -burr. ^ 1597 Gkraruk Herbal 11. 
vvi. (1633) 255 * Docke Creeses is a wilde wort or pot herhe. 
1850 Rein's Florist Feb. 39 Eradicating this weed with a 
small instrument like a •‘dock-fork, 1848 J. Baxter Libr. 
Tract . Agt ic. (ed. 4) II. 389 The root must be completely 
taken out by the *dock-iron. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit . 
Past. 11. ii. (R.), He Mukt it with his mouth.. and softly 
can it binde With # dock-leavcs. <■ 1*65 Voc. Plants in Wr.* 
Wulcker 557/39 Donnentille, *. ortie grlesche, /. # docnettle. 
1886 Mary Linskill Haven under Hill in Good Words 
301 The ’‘dock-sorrel stood with its maroon spires in the air. 
1653 Walton Angler iv. 95 The Flagworm, the •‘Dock- 
worm, the Oakworm. 

Book (df*)* sb ? Forms : 4 dok, 6-7 dook*, 
6 - dook. [Identical with mod.Icel. dockr short 
stumpy tail (Haldorssen). Ulterior etymology 
obscure. Cf. Fris. dok bundle, bunch, ball (of 
twine, straw, etc.), LG. dokke bundle (of straw, 
thread), skein of yam, mod.G. docke bundle, skein, 
plug, peg.] 

1 . The solid fleshy part of an animal’s tail. 

c 1340 Caw. 4 Gr. Rut . 103 be tayl . . bounden bothe 
wytn a bande of a bry^t grene, Dubbed wyth ful Uere stone/, 
as he dok lasted. 1601 Holi-and Pliny I. 352 Asses haue 
the said docke or rumpe longer than horses. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xvii. 150 We conjecture tne age of 
Horses from joynts in their docke*. 1856 Farmed s Mag. 
Jan. 59 Hip* wide, and rumps and dock* good. 

2 . a. A piece of leather harness covering the 
clipped tail of a horse, b. The crupper of a saddle 
or harness ; see also quot. 1874. 

c 1340 (seeprec.). *6*7 Markham Caval. v. 31 You ahall 
buckle on hi* breastplate and his crooper. .then you shall 
lace on his saker or dockc. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., 
Dock , in the manege, i* used for a large case of leather., 
which serve* it [the tail] for a cover. The French call the 
Dock, troussequeuc. *787 Grose P ravine. Gloss., Dock , a 
crupper to a saddle. Devon. 1874 Knioht Diet . Meek., 
Dock .. the divided piece forming part of the crupper, 
through which the horse’* tail is inserted. 1888 IV. Somerset 
IVord-bk., Dock, the crupper of either saddle or harness. 

1 3 . transf, of human beings : The rump, but- 
tocks. Obs . 

1508 Kennedy Ely ting w. Dunbar 484 A rottvn crok, 
louse of the dok. 1684 Frost 1683-4, 23 One’s heels fly 
up, and down he’s on his dock. 

t b. The skirts or 1 tails* of clothes. Obs. 

1511 World 4 Child in Hazl. Dodsley I. 347, I will not 
go to school. .For there beginneth a sorry feast, When the 
master should lift my dock. 1557 Tusser too Points Hush. 
xxvii, The drier, the les maidens dablith their dockcs. 

+ 4 . The fleshy part of a boar’s chine between the 
middle and the buttock. Obs. 

1678 in Phillips. Thence in later Diet*, 

f 5 . The poop or stem of a ship. Obs. rare. 

CX563 I.indesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (1728) 108 She 
bare many canon*, .two behind in her dock. Levins 

Mattip. 158/13 Dock of a ship, puppis. 

0 . A cut end of anything, e.g. of hair, (?) of a 
tree- trunk (Tusser) ; a stump ; an end cut off. Now 
dial . 

1573 Twynr sEncidx. Dd iij b, His heare down shadow- 
ing xned, but gold embroyding bynd* their docks. >573 
Tussf.r Hush, xvii. (1878) 37 For chimney in winter, to 
burne vp their dock*. 1755 Johnson, Dock, the stump of 
the tail, which remains alter docking. 189s Baring-Gould 
Strange Survivals v. 112 [To] prevent, .the red-hot dock [of 
a wick j from spluttering on to tW carpet. 

+ 7 . [f. Dock v.*J The act of cutting off; ampu- 
tation. Obs. 

1667 Waterhouse Eire Lond. 132 The amputation and 
dock of one member forces the bloud. 1717-5* Chambers 
Cycl., Dock, Docking \ in law, a means or expedient for 
cutting off an estate tail. 

Dook (dpk), sbA Forms: 6 dok, 6-7 dock©, 
6- dook. [Found earlv in 16th c., also in 16th c. 
Du. docke, raod.Du. dok. From Du. and Eng. it 
has passed into other langs., Da. docke, Sw. docka, 
mod.Ger. dock, docke , mod.F. dock, in 1679 doque. 
Ulterior origin uncertain. 

It has been variously compared with rare IceL dOkk, dtfkH 
pit, pool, Norw. dokk hollow, low ground, mcd. L. doom 
ditch, canal (Du Cange), Gr. iogH receptacle. See Skeat, tt. 
M filler ; also Grimm, and Diez s. v. Doga.] 
f 1 . The bed (in the sand or ooze) in which a ship 
lies dry at low water ; the hollow made by a vessd 
lying in the sand. Obs. 

1513 D6uglas Atneis x. vi. 3a Tat euery barge do prent 
hyr self a dok. 158^3 St a my hurst ACneis t. (ArbT) 35 Graunt 
foorth thy warrant in dock* oure nauye too settle I L, Herat 
subducert classsmY *6*7 Carr. Smith Seamans Gram. 
v. i, A wet docke is any place where you may hale in a ship 
into the oze out of the tides way, where shoe may docke hel- 
sclfc, 1633 T. James Voy. 80 She# at a high water would 
fleet in her docke, though she were still dockt in the sfcndi, 
almost fours foot. 

f 2 . (Apparently) A creek or haven in which 
ships may lie on the ooze or ride at anchor, 
according to the tide. Obs. 
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1538 Lcland I tin. I. 53 Robyn Huddes Bay, a Dole or 
Bosom of a Mile yn lenghth. 1579-40 North Plutarch 
(1656) 53 6 When he had taken them [the pyratea ships] he 
brought them all into a Dock. 


1 3. A trench^ canal, or artificial inlet, to admit 
a boat, etc. Obs. 

(Seme in first quot. doubtful ) 

sSja-$ Brcrktom Trav. iChetham) 45 A chest bored full 
of holes • . placed in a dock prepared for it Herein were fish 
kept. 1648 Gags West hid. 40 The Dock or Trench being* 
thus finished, the Vergantines were calked. 17x0 Da For 
Crate* 1. ix, I . resolv'd to cut a Dock, or Canal, to bring 
the Water up to the Canoe. 


4. An artificial basin excavated, built round with 
masonry, and fitted with flood-gates, into which 
ships are received for purposes of loading and un- 
loading or for repair. 

Dry or graving dock , a narrow basin Into which a single 
vessel is received, and from which the water is then pumped 
or let out, leaving the vessel dry for the purpose or repair. 
(Sometimes also used for building ships.) lr*t dock, a large 
water-tight enclosure in which the water is maintained at 
the level of high tide, so that vessels remain constantly 
afloat in It. Floating dock , a large floating structure that 
can be used like a dry dock. 

155a Hulort, Docke where shippes be layed vp and made, 
nan ole, 1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. 11. xxiv 76 Antigone 
..likewise caused ui might le Docks to be cut out to build 
the sayd shippes in. 1 1591 Percivau Sp Diet., Asttllero, 
a docke to build ships in, naualt, 1607 Capt Smith Seaman' s 
Grant L 1 A Docke is a great pit or creeke by a harbour side 
. with two great floud-pate* built no stronge and close, that 
the Docke may be dry till the ship be built or repaired and 
this is called a dry Docke. i66x-a Prpys Diary 25 Jan , 
Sir N. Crisp’s project of making about Deptford a wett- 
dock to hold 200 sail of ships 1758 Deter, Thames 268 
Docks are small Harbours cut into the Land. 1849 
Macaulay Hut Eng I ul 344 Her endless docks, quays, 
and warehouses are among the wonders of the world. x868 
Daily Newt 2 Sept., Mr. Campbell’s, plan of an 11011 float* 
ing dry dock. 

Jig . S641 Milton A pot, Smect, viii. (1851) 297 He must cut 
out large docks and creeks into his text to unlade the foolish 
frigate of his unseasonable autorities. 

5 . (Often pi,) a. A range of dock basins (sense 4) 
together with the adjoining wharfs, wnrehoubes and 
offices ( commercial docks'), b. The whole establish- 


ment Of similar basins and adjoining work- shops, 
etc., concerned with the building, outfit, and repair 
of ships; a dockyard ( naval docks). 

*703 Load. Gat. No 3912/3 limber . for the use of her 
Majesty's Dock at Plimouth 1770 Wesley Jml . u Oct , 
I walked round the Dock [at Portsmouth], much larger than 
any other in England Dickens Dombcy ix, Captain 

Cuttle lived near the India Docks. 1873 Jowktt Plato 
III. 698 1 he docks wete full of triremes and naval stores. 

0 . Railways . An enclosure in a platform into 
which a single line of rails runs and terminates. 

7. attrib . and Comb,, as dock-boot , - constable , 
-head, -house, - labourer , -man, -side, -sill, - space , 
-trade, - warehouse , etc. ; also dock-company, the 
company or corporate body owning a dock ; dock- 
charges, dock-dues, charges made for the use of a 
dock ; dook-master, the superintendent or man- 
ager of a dock ; dock-port, a port that has a (naval) 
dock ; dock-rent, the charge made for warehous- 
ing goods in a dock ; + dock-silver (Sc ), dock- 
dues; dook- walloper ( C/.S,\ a casual labourer 
engaged at docks and wharfs; dock-warrant, 
a certificate given to the owner of goods warehoused 
in a dock. Also Dockyard. 

**3 Fisheries Exhib Catat 10 Sea Boots, *Dock Boots 
9891 Daily News 28 Dec 3/6 The deceased was seen safely 
aboard the vessel by a “dock constable. 1837 Penny C yd. 
IX. 44/a Amount of “Dock Dues. 1880 Times it Dec. 
5/6 The Hartlepool in entering dock struck the *dockhead 
1661 Pkpvs Diary 10 Apr, In the morning, to see the 
•Dock houses. *®7? Jbvons Prim. Pol Econ. 59 •Dock- 
labourers are simply strong men without any particular 
skill. 1755 B Martin Mite, Corr Oct 171 Orders . . that 
he should .. form the *Dockmen into a Regiment. 1736 in 
Picton L'pool Manic, Kec, <1886) II. 146 Mr. Steers the 
•Dockmaster. 1758 M P.'s Let. on E. N. 42 Wages may be 
paid at any * Dock-Port. *887 times *5 Aug. 4/5 (They] 
arrived at the “dockside. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag.v. >74 
The "dock sill is 3 feet 6 inches above low water-mmrk 
1641 Stirling Charters (1884) 151 (Jam. Suppl.) Heavin 
silver el “dock silver, i860 Bartlett Diet. A mer , * Dock 
walloper, a loafer that hangs about the wharves. New 
York. 1879 Lumberman's Gas . 15 Oct , Dockwollopers are 
paid 40 to 43 cents an hour. 187a Jevoms Money (1878) 
ao 7 The holder of a # dock-warrant has a prima-facie claim 
to the . hogsheads of sugar, or other packages named 
thereon. 


Dook (dfk), sbA [The same word as FI. dok 
rabbit-hutch, fowl-pen, cage; * Docke « keuie,renne ,* 
t c. cage, fowl-pen, fowl-run (Kilian). In Eng. prob. 
at first a word of rogues’ cant. 

Used by Warner andBenJonson 1586-1610; but an un- 
known word to Jonson’s editors, Whafiey 1756, Gifford 1816. 
Absent from the 18th c. dictionaries, and from Todd, 
Webster 1828, Richardson; and after 16x0, known to us 
only in Bail-dock, till the 19th c., in which it has become 
familiar, largely through the writings of Dickens.1 

The enclosure in a criminal court in which the 
prisoner is placed at his trial: it was formerly 
filled with the prisoners whose trial was put down 
for the day. Cf. Bail-dock. 

1588 Warner Alb, Eng, tit. xviii, Sterne Minos and grim 
Radyroant discend their duskie roorocs, The docke was also 
VOL. 111 . 


Clears of Gosts, adlom’d to after-doom e«. site B. Johsom 
Alck, v. lv, Here will be officers, presently ; bethinks you, 
Of some course sodatnely to scape the dock * For thether 
you’ll come else. 1804 ***> LX VI 40 The prisoner, 
after receiving the congratulations of several of hit friends, 
bowed, and retired from the dock 1838 Dickens O. trout 
xlm, A dirty frowsy room, with a dock for ths prisoners on 
the left hand 188a Serjt. Ballantine Exper. xltiL 396 
[He] had to appear and surrender into the dock. 

atinb. 1838 Dickens O. i'wist xlni, A jailer stood reclin. 
ing against the dock-rail 

Dock (dpk), v i [f. Dock 

1 . trans. To cut snort in some part, esf. in the 
tail, hair, or similar appendage ; to curtail. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol 590 His tope was doked lyk a precst 
biforn. 1408 Will of d* Brugge (Somerset Hot, Equum 
meum nigrum dokkeae c 1440 Promp Part*. 125/2 Dock yd 
by be tuyle, decaudatns 1564 Decon baity Whs. Gen 
Prct. (1843) 7 Admitting him unto the ministry- without 
docking, greasing, *h&\ mg 1673 E Brown. Ttav 73 
They have very good Horses but they never dock them, 
but their tayls grow out at length. X754 Ri< makdson 
Granduon (1781) I. xxxvi 256 Hw nurses arc not docked : 
their tails are only tied up. 18x3 sporting Mag XI l 60 
He relatod his docking a defaulter in payment He .. cut 
off his long hair close to the scalp 

b. spec. To shorten (the tail of & horse, dog, etc ) 
by cutting off one or more of the extreme caudal 
vertebrae. Also absol, 

1419 in Ellis Ong. Lett Ser 11 I. 78 note, Y wolde brekeht* 
Sege, and make hem of Roon dokke hys tay le. 1530 Pa lack 
523/3 Docke your horse tayle, and make hym a courtault. 
1778 JoHNsoN3Apr in Boswell ^ His tail then mu*t be docked 
That was the mark of Alubiades's dog. x8oa Bingi ey 
Antm. Bioy. (181^) 1 . 494 ihe barbarous custom of docking 
the tails is in this country very prevalent. 1876 Miss Caky 
Country L\fe 189 I’m a going to learn to nick and dock. 

2 . transf. and fig. To cut short or abridge by 
taking away a part ; to lessen, curtail, subject to 
limitation in some respect; to deprive, divest of 
(t from ) some part or appendage. 

ct 3S0 Wyclip Set. Whs. III. 180 pci docken Goddis word, 
and tateren it bi her runes, c 14011 Hocclkve Jcrestans' 
Wife 541 If thow fynde pat 1 gabbe, Of my proinense thanue 
dokke me. 1693 W Frkkk Set Ess xix 109 Docking it 
[learning] from its superfluous Pedantry 1771! Jm- per- 
son / eft Wnt^ 1892 1 387 Dock the invoice of such articles 
as. 1 may get in the country 1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst 
1 174 Dock, by the million, of its fncndly joints, 1 he electoral 
body short 1889 Spectator 36 Oct , Wages., will he pretty 
sharply docked by rent. 189a F Hall in Nation (NY) 
LV. 335/1 A participial adjective docked of its termination. 

3 . lo cut away, cut off ; also « Dag v 1 3. 

c 1380 Wyclip Whs. (1880* 430 pel wolden tcche sum & sum 
hide & docke sum [of God’s lawj 1855 1 hacker ay New- 
comes II. 45, I see you have shaven the muvtachios off . I 
thought 1 had best dock them 1888 Elwortmy W 
Somerset Word-bk , Dock, to cut off the wool clotted with 
dung from around a sheep’s tail 

4 . Law. To doik the entail : to cut off or put an 
end to the entail ; to break the prescribed line of 
succession to an estate ; alsoyf^. 

a i6s6 Bacon Max 4 l/ses Com. Law (1635) 47 These 
notable Statutes do dock intailes. *7*3 Steele Conte 
Lovers 111, He could not dock the entai (7 1 #54 Lowell 

yrnl in Italy Pr. Wks 1890 1 . 124 A poor relation whose 
right in the entail of home traditions has been docked by 
revolution. 

Hence Bo oking vbl sb ; also attrib . 

* 7 * 7 - 5 * Dec Dock sb * 7] 174X Compi bam Piece ill. 449 
So many Horses die with Docking 186$ Youait Horse 
xxii (1872)46 6 Ihe veterinary surgeon with hi* docking- 
machine cuts through the tail at one stroke. 

Dock (dpk), v * [f. Dock j£. 3 ] 

+ 1 . trans . To bring or put (a ship) into itation 
or anchorage in a roadstead, etc. Obs. 

15x4 Barclay Cyt 4 Uptondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 39 Now 
are they nparcletf abrade, Lyke wyse a% shyppe* be docked 
in a rode 16x5 Trade's Incr \x\Harl Mtsc (Malh.)lII. 
296 Two more [*hip*J are docked up there, a* pinnaces, to 
trade up and down. 

+ 2 . To bring or put (a vessel) ashore where it 
may re»t in the 007c, or in some trench, or creek . 
cf. Dock sb.% 1. Obs. 

1506 Shaks. Menk V 1. i 37 And see my wealthy 
Andrew dockt [early edit. dock*] in »and *627, *633 (see 
Dock sb 3 1), 1669 Stukmy Manner's Mag v 81 To weigh 
Ship . . that hath not lain too long, and docked it »clf in 
Gaze. 17M R. Paltock P Wttkmsxv, When I had docked 
my boat, 1 would accompany her. [Cf xii, I sought for a 
convenient place to stow my boat in Having pitched upon 
a twampy place 1 soon cut a trench from the lake ] 

3 . To take, bring, or receive (a »hip) into a dock 
(in the modern sense) ; cf. Dock sb.& 4. 

1600 Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 376 Arsenal*, or place* for 
the building, repairing, docking, and harbouring of gallies. 
166s Pam Diary si July, We saw the manner and 
trouble of docking such a »hip. 1795 Hall Advertiser 
3 Oct. i/a A grand dock-yard sufficient to dock and re-fit 
30 sail of the line. x86i Sat Rev 14 Dec 608 A British 
man-of-war was lying there waiting to be docked, 
b. infr. (for reft) To come into dock. 

189s Daily News 4 Nov. 3/1 Water, .must be pumped out 
before *he can dock. 

4 . trans. To furnish or lay out with docks. 

*787 W, Smith Hist . New York 187 The Shin* lie off in 
the Road*, on the East Side of the Town, which is docked 
out. x86x Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 6x5 The cutting of the 
Caledonian Canal, the docking of London and Liverpool 

Hence Do oking vbl. sb . ; also attrib. 

169s T. H[ale 1 Acc New Invent. «8 Their Ransacking*, 
Groundings, Dockings, and Repairing* 1799 Nelson 12 
Sept* in Nicola* Dtsp. (1845) IV. xi ihe Seahorse . .requires 


docking. 1H8 Lena Ttmet LXXX. 984/1 (She] carried the 
usual docking signal of two bright light* aft. 

Dock, v.x JBiscuit-maksng. [Origin unknown ] 
trans. To pierce (a biscuit) with hole*. 

*8401 Remembered as the term In regular use G Palmer | 
1875 Ore's Du t. Aits l. 343 The bUcuit was then docked, 
that 1*, pierced with holes by an instrument adapted to the 
purpose Ibid 346 A stamping and docking frame . 1 he 
stamps or cutters in the frame being internally provided 
uith prongs dock the cakes, or cut piece*, with a series of 
holes, for the subsequent escape of the moisture, which, but 
for these vents, would distort and spoil the cake or biscuit 
when put m the oven. 

Dock, vh nottce-wd. [f. Dock jM] ttans. To 
place (a prisoner) in the dock. 

*895 roll Mall G s Dec »/} They [jury] did so on 
Satuidsy at Riom, when and where a lady was docked foi 
dispo al 

Doek&ge (tfyktds). [f. Dock sb .3 + -agk ] 
a C hargts made for the use of dock*, b. Docks 
collectively, dock accommodation. 0 . Thcbcith* 
ing of vessel* in dock*. 

1708 Deed o Apr in New Engld Hist Gen. Reg- f *877) 
402 1 he pi ivilulge of Dockage ami Wharffage. 1788 Ci ark 
son Impol Slav t, Jr xai 1 he*e vessels pay their dockage. 
1864 Daily J et 1 May, With regard to ihe dockage of the 
iron fleet *®93 t ntu (U S)25Mnr 186/1 An interesting 
study l»n water colour] of dockage 111 New Orleans. 

Do ckage 2 . [f Dot k v. x 4 -auk ] The action 
of docking ; deduction 

1886 Phtlad Times ao Mar (Cent ), I do not find in the 
time book a single instance of dockage. 1887 ( ontemp Rev 
May 690 Dishonest dockage for dirt and chaff 

Docked (dpkt), ppl. a A [f. Dock */. 1 4 -eui] 
Cut short, curtailed ; with short or shortened tail. 

1408 [see Dock v * 1] c 1440 Promp Part •. 125/2 Ducky d, 
less yd or obryegyd, abbreviatut 1830 Carivli RnAtrr 
Misc (1872) 111 26 Bestdrs the docked cue, he I ud slnrl 
a la Hamlet 1861 Sai a Dutch Put. xii 187 A gicy horse, 
with a docked military tail. 

Booked, ppl a 2 [f. Dock sb - 3 4 -kd 2 ] 

Having buttocks ; in strong- docked, 1 that has stiong 
Rein* and Sinew*, lusty, stout* (Phillip* 1706). 

a x6$a Bromk Nrw. Acad. 11 1, She's a tight strong dock’t 
Tit 17 09 But. Apollo II. No. 12. 3/1 A birong dock d 
Bucksome Quean 

Dooken (d*r k*n). .SV. and north, dial - Also 5 
doken, an, 8 dockan, 9 dooking. fapp repr. 
Oh doccan , early Mh. *dokken, pi. and inflected 
form of doice. Dock j/a 1 ] *=> Dock sb 1 !. 

*4*3 J A * I Ring is (J cix, AU like }e bene, as doken to 
the ireiche dayesye. 1483 Lath. Aug! 103 t A Dokrin, 
patadilht vjnt kplly Scot Print. 184 (Jam , * I wo’d be 
very loth And scant of cloth, T o sole my hose with dot kans ’ 
The return of a haughty maid to them that tell her of an un 
worthy suitor 1704 Ramsay J ea-t. Mtti (1733* I ri Wad 
ye compare ye’r sell to me, A dockcn till a tansie 7 1863 

kousoN Bards of 1 y ne 138 Amang these green do< kings 
b. attrib Of or like a dock-leaf ; dock-hkc 
1851 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xhv. 245 Hi* great 
red docken ears. 

Docker 1 (<V*kw). (f Dock sb 3 4 -br 1 ] 

1 . A dweller in or near a dock ; fee. an inhabit 
ant of Dcvonpoit, formerly Plymouth Dock. 

1769 Johnson in Boswell Life Visit Dcvonsh , I am against 
the Docker* : I am a Ply mouth man. *870 R N. Woriii 
Hut . Dn*onport ix, 100 J he oldest living Docker 

2 A labourer in tbc clocks 

1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Sept 9/3 A trade union for dockers 
1880 Times 11 Dec. 9^ Gross intimidation during the 
docker*' strike. 

Do'oktr l . [f. Dock v, x and 3 4 -kr T] 

1 . One who dock* the tail* of hor»c», etc. 

x8xo Sporting Mag XXXV 263 Croppers, docker*, 
nicker* and trimmer*. 1844 J T Hewlett /'arsons 4 H 
111. You. mane and tail docker. 

2 . A stamp u*ed for * docking * or perforating the 
dough for biscuit*. 

1874 in Knighi Du t. Meek. 

Bo oker 3. ff. Dock sb.l 4 -kb T] (See quot ) 

189a Pedl Mall G 38 Jan 6/1 Dock case*, ‘docket*', as 
they are called- case* in which you arc retained by the 
prisoner in the dock. 

Docket (df’ket), sb x Also 5 doket, 5-9 dog- 
get t, 6-8 dooquett, 6-9 doequet [Found unco 
1 5th c. : derivation and original *cn*e obscure. 

It ha* been suggested to be a derivative of Dock v. 1 . the 
suffix being either the dim -it (< f pocket), or a var. of the 
! r i> of pa. pple But neither view U free from seriou* objec- 
tion* ] 

1 1 . (?) Obs. 

c 1480 7 owneley Mist (Surtees) 313 May he dug hym 
a doket, A koJpese like a pokett. 

f 2 . A brief, summarized statement ; an abstract 
or abridgement ; a digest, minute. Obs exc. Hist. 

a 1481 Riber Niger in Honseh Ord 35 Lett it alwey be 
remembered to make in the kmges doggette* both venlt 
and recessit a* often a* it piescin the Ring the prince to 
come or goe. 15* Ibid. 329 i he Clerke of the Green Cloth 
shall ingrosiie and cast up all the particular Breifments of 
the House and the same, soe cast up enter in the Parch- 
ment docauctt, called the Maine Doequet Ibid 234 The 
Clcik of the Sptcety doe dayly make the Bnefments or 
doequet* of the expence of his office. 1W Act 343 Phil. 4 
Mary c. 6 That every person auctorised to purveys any 
Becfcs, Wethers, Lam be* (etc ] shall make a Docket or 
Brtefe in writing conteyntog all & every suche Beefe, 
Wethers, Lambes [etc.] *841 Termes de la Ley 126 Docket 
1* a little peece of paper or parchment written, that con- 
tcineth in it the effect of a greater writing. 1643 in Clarendon 
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I fist. Reb. vit. | 347 Several proportions of arms mentioned 
in a doequet then sent inclosed in our said letters, x 858 
Doran Crt. Fool t 219 1 he warrant, .may have been pre- 
served, and probably also a docket or short minute of it. 

3 * spec . The abstract of the contents of a pro- 
posed letter-patent, written upon the King's bill 
which authorized the preparation of such letter for 
the Great Seal, and also copied into a Register or 
Docket' book. 

1*3* in 9 /. Tabers. Domestic (MS \ Docguets I. [Kina's 
BiUh endorsed ‘jDotquet’J. *57® Ibid , A doequet of tne 
< ontents of her ma’^ lettres patentee graunted the xvth of 
June. 1*80, 1590 Ibid. 1660 Pepys Diary u July, My 
patent being done, we carried it . . to Mr. Beale for a 
I locke* t. 1662-3 Ibid 28 Feb., 1 did see the doequet by which 
Sir W. Pen is made the Comptroller's assistant. 1686 
Evelyn Diary 12 Mar., A doequet was to be scal'd Import- 
ing n lease of at yrnres to one Hall. Ibid. 5 May, Wa 
should be requir'd to passe a doquett dispensing with Dr. 
Obadiah Walker and four more, to hold tneir masterships, 
fellowships, and cure*, a 1837 W. H. Black Docguets 0/ Lett . 
Fat. Chas. /, 1643-6 (Reca. Commiss., unpubl.) Pref. vii, 
The Do< quet books, .present in the form of a Register or 
Journal short abstracts of all instruments that were prepared 
for the great seal in the offices to which they respectively 
belong. 

4 . Law, A memorandum or register of legal 
judgements. 

1668-9 Pei'YS Diary is Mar. (1879) VI. ao To the Crowne 
Office, where we . . did take short notes of the dn< ket*. 
1687 Dm. Hrix.ks in Magd. Colt. 4 Jas. II (Oxf. Hist. 
Sot ) 204 The Steward ask ti for a docket of y* fines 169a 
Ait i Will. 4 Mary c. 20 | t Every Clerk of the Doggcts 
of the Court of Kings Bench, shall, put into an Alpha* 
betical Doggett by the Defendants names a particular of 
nil Judgments for Debt. 1809 Tom line Law Diet, s v. Doiket 
or Dogge*, When rolls of judgments are brought into C B. 
they are doikcttcd, and entered on the docket of that term ; 
so that upon any occasion you may soon find out a judg- 
ment, by searching these dockets, if you know the attorney s 
name. Hud. s. v. Judgment. By rule of Michaelmas, 42 
Geo. 3(2 East. 136)00 Judgment can be signed upon any 
warrant authorising any attorney to confer* Judgment, 
without such warrant of attorney being delivered to and 
filed by the Clerk of the Dockets ; who is oidered to file the 
wanants in the order in which they are received. 

6. Law . A list of causes for trial, or of names 

of persons having causes pending. Hence phr. 
On the docket . (O.S.) 

1790 Dal las . 4 wr Law Rep. 1. 382 The pica entered on the 
doequet. 1800 Addison A mer. Law Rep. 14 Only one cause 
appeared on the doequet. x8a8 Webster, Docket,. 3. An 
alphabetical list of cases in a court, or n catalogue of the 
names of the parties who have suits depending in a court. 
In some of the States, this is the principal or only use of the 
word. .** 4 . Ibid, s.v , On the docket , in hand ; under con- 
sideration *, in process of execution or performance. (Colloq.) 

+ 0 . In phr. To strike a docket : sec quota. Obs. 
1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 115 'I ’he person has 
subjected himself to being a bankrupt : if so, he is made 
one, which is termed striking a docket. iSsxCradb lechnol. 
Put. R.v., ‘To strike a docket’ is said of a iTeditor who 
gives IhiiuI to the Lord Chancellor, proving his debtor to be 
a bankrupt ; in consequence of which a commission of 
bankruptcy is taken out against him. 1835 Hood Dead 
Robbery i, Of all the causes that induce mankind To strike 
against themselves a mortal docket. 1848 Wharton Law 
Let., Docket or Dogged, the entry made by the secretary 
of bankrupts, when a petitioning creditor's affidavit of debt 
is lodged with him for the purpose of issuing a fiat in 
bankruptcy, technically called 'striking a docket \ *8ja 
(iiack* kay Esmond ill. iv, Esmond, having fairly struck 
his docket in this love transaction determined to put a 
cheerful face on his bankruptcy. 

7 . An endorsement on a letter or other document, 
briefly indicating its contents or subject; a label 
affixed for a similar purpose ; a written direction, 
a ticket. 

i7«6 Pint 1 ifs (ed. Kerseyk Docket, a little Bill ty’d to 
Good* or Wares, and directed to the Person and Place they 
are to be sent to 1839 I-aov Granvii i e Lett . 1 1 Feb. (1894) 
II. 282 You may find your delightful tour safe in red tape 
and docket. 1840 Hood Uf Rhine 76 Tourists. . Provided 
with passport, that requisite docket. 1883 I. Taylor 
Alphabet I. 253 On the outer edge of these tablets a docket 
is occasionally him rit>ed ..containing a brief reference to the 
contents, evidently for the purpose of enabling the keeper 
of the records to find any partu ular document. 1886 Cheshire 
Gloss , Docket , hatting term. The wage ticket of workpeople. 

8. a. A warrant from the Custom House on 
entering goods, certifying the payment of the 
duty. D. A form of certificate giving particulars 
of the bales, marks, ship's name, etc., of cotton 
sold for future delivery, the presentation of which 
at the Cotton Clearing- house entitles the presenter 
to obtain a delivery order. 

The dockets show the amount of cotton tendered on each 
Tendering Day at the Clearing House. When the same 
* form ' is used on a second Tendering Day, it is called a 
letter-docket. 

ijtn Swift Jml. to Stella 13 Mar., He dreamt* of nothing 
hut cockets, and dockets, and drawbacks and other jargon, 
words of the custom-house. 1887 Times 27 Aug. it/6 
(Cotton Market) The tenders were a, 100 bales of which 100 
[were] letter dockets. 

0 . altnb. and Comb as docket- bock (sec sense 3), 

• tolls , -wan ant, 

. >643 V/. Trials, A bp. Laud 13 Mar., For Worcester, there 
is no proof but the Docket-book. 1639 Rush w. Hist. Coll. 

L 6^7 1 h, re were then entred in the Docket Book, several 
Conge 1 > ediers and Royal assents for Dr May to be Bishop 
of Bath and Wells [etc 1. 1690 J. Palmer in A ndros Tracts 

1. 34 As appears bv the Dog get -Book of the Council, 176a- 
7* H. Walpole Virtue's Anted Paint . (1786) II. ia, I 


found the minute of the doequet warrant for this among the 
Conway papers. 1888 W. Rye Records 4- Rec. Search. 48 
note , Calendars and indexes of the Docket Rolls of the 
Common Pleas. Ibid. Index, Doggett or Docket Books 
(indexes to Common Law Judgment Rolls). 

t Do cket, sb* Obs . t - Dock /A 2 1 . 

11390 Grrknr yas. IV, Wks. (Rtldg.) 193 Properties of 
a lion, a broad breast, a stiff docket. 

Do*ek*t, v. ff. Docket /A 1 } 
f 1 . trans. To furnish or inscribe with a docket. 
161 a Bacon Let to Fine 12 Aug. in Rawley Resuscitatio 
(1657) Your Majesty shall shortly receive the Bill, for the 
Incorporation of the New Company : together witn a Bill, 
for the Privy Seal, being a Dependancy thereof. For this 
Morning 1 subscribed, and docketted them both. i6ai Ld.- 
Kfki'kr Williams in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 169, I could 
not all yesterday get the Clarke of the Signet to doequet the 
same. < 1833 Act 3 4* 4 Will. IV , c. 46 | 6a 1 he Lists of 
Occupiers, .or a Copy thereof doequeted ana signed by the 
Prescs of any Meeting of the said Commissioners. 

2 . Law, To make an abstract of (judgements, 
etc.) and enter them in a list or index. 

169a Act 4 Will. 4- Mary c. ao f 2 No Judgment not 
doggetted and entred in the Bookcs . . shall affect any 
Landes or Tenemcnte* a* to Purchaser* or Mortgagees. 
1809 Tomlins Law Put. s. v. Judgment, Which Judgment 
. is binding; provided the same. . be regularly docketed ; 
that is, abstracted and entered in a hook 1818 Cruise 
Digest II. 58 It is said by Sir J. Jekyll, that judgements 
cannot be docketed after the tnne mentioned in^ the act. 
1868 Act 31 4 ■ u Cut c. 101 f 22 Such assignation. .may 
not have been doequeted with reference to such warrant. 

3. To endorse (a letter or document) with a short 
note of its contents, writer, dote, or tne like. 

1750 Chfsterf. Let . 5 Feb. (1870) 175 Whatever letters 
anil papers you keep, docket and tie them up in their 
respective classes so that you may instantly have recourse 
to anyone. 1779 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 328 Re- 
turning immediately all the others, docketed and catalogued, 
as you please, 1831 Ord. 4* Regul. R. h.ngineers 11. 4 These 
official Returns, are to be properly docketed and addressed 
on the hack. 1887 T. A. Trollope What / remember I. xi. 
229 Letters, .carefully docketed with the date by my father, 
b. transf. and/tg. 

1856 R A. Vaughan Mystics ix. i. (i860) II 117 Every 
emotion was methodically docketed : every yearning of the 
heart minutely catalogued. 1883 E. Pknnki l- Elm iiirst 
Cream Leicestersh . 244 The Season that is now filed and 
docketed with the past. 1894 Sai a Lomi. up to Date xx. 
300 Plans, docketed, and consigned to their proper imagin- 
ary pigeon-holes. 

lienee Do’cketed ///. a., Do cketing vbl . sb. 
s8io Lady Granvii ik Lett. 29 Aug. (1804* I 11 Having 
embarked me at last in a regular docket led correspondence. 
186$ Caiu yle Fredk. Gt. VII.xvn viii. 86 In this docketing 
it lay, sealed for many years. 1866 R. Chambers Ess. Scr. 
1. 132 A set of docketed papers, tied up with red tape. 

Docking-iron =» dock -iron ; see Dock sbA 4. 

178© W. Curtis Flora Land in 22 For its [clock’s] 
destruction an instrument called a Docking Iron has been 
invented. 

Dockise (dp*kaiz), v. [f. Dock sb .3 + -izk.] 
trans . To transform (a river) into a range of docks. 
Hence Dookised ///. a., Dookising vbl. sb. 

1877 A. Forrow Thames 4 * its Docks 61 Could the good 
•people of Bristol be induced to dockbe that very erratic 
stream. x88i Nature XXIV. 17 The process called ‘dock- 
ising ', or damming a river at its mouth. 1891 Pall MallG. 
a Dec. 5/9 'I he proposed ‘dockized* portion. 

So Dooklaation, conversion into docks. 

1803 Dk Ridder (title) Dockization v. docks. Letter . . to 
the Mayor, .of Bristol. 1805 Chamb. Jrnt. 140 The dock- 
Dation scheme.. a proposal to construct a dam across the 
mouth of the Avon. 

Dock -tail, a. *= next. 

*783 Criticisms on Rolliad xvlL May thy dock-tail pair 
Unharm'd convey thee with sure-footed care. 

Doxk-tailed, Ppl- cs. ff- stem of Dock v. 1 + 
Tailed.] Having its tail docked or cut short. 

* 8*4 Miss Mitford Village Scr. 1 200 That still wretcheder 
apology for a coat, a dock-tailed jacket 185a R. S. Surtres 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 189 A dock-tailea waggon horse. 

Dockyard ;dp k,y&jd). [L Dock sb.* + Yakd.] 
A more or leas spacious enclosure, adjoining the 
sea or a river, in which ships are built and repaired, 
and all kinds of ships' stores are prepared or 
brought together; esp. in English use, applied to 
the Government establishments of this character 
for the use of the navy, in U.S. called navy-yards. 

1704 Lend. Gas. 4080/3 [He] landed at the Dock- Yard at 
Blackwall. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (185a) II. 33 Peter 
the Great, .worked with a hatchet among the carpenter* in 
our dock-yards. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 397 Three 
dockyards were speedily established in Phoenicia. 

attrib. a 18*1 Kfats Robin Hood 44 AJ 1 his oaks, F*ll'n 
beneath the dock yard strokes, Have rotted on the briny 
seas. 1833 Makryat P. Simple xi. The dock-yard boat 
with all the pay clerks and the cashier, .came. 

Docogloss&te (dfkiglf'gA), a. Zoo!, [f. 
mod.L. Docoglossa (f. Gr. 5 oie 6 s bilk, bar 4- 7 \waaa 
tongue) 4* - ate 2 .] Of or pertaining to the Doco- 
glossay a group of gastropod molluscs having 
transverse rows of bcam-like teeth on the lingual 
ribbon. 

*884 T. Gill in Science IV. 333 The docoglosaate Gastro- 
poda. 

Doequet (t, obs. form of Docket. 
f Doct, a. Obs rare ~ l . [ad. L. doct-us, pa. pple. 
of docire to teach.] Learned. 

1908 Mottklx Rabelais (1737) V. S33 Doct Verbod nation 
is imbib'd. 


f Docti'loquent, a. Obs. rare- 9 , [f. L. doc Pus 
learned 4- loqutnt-cm, pr. Pple. of loqus to speak ; 
cf. L. doc tilo qttus .] ‘ That speaks learnedly ' 

(Blount Glossogr . 1656). So Doet&'loqums a., 
* sneaking learnedly ' (Bailey vol. II. 1727^. 
Doctor (diktat), sb. Forms: 4-7 dootour, 
(4-5 -ur, -oure, 5 doktor), 5- doctor, [a. OF. 
doctor (-ur, -our, -cur), ad. L. doctor, ~drem teacher, 
agent-n. from doccre to teach.] 

1. A teacher, instructor ; one who gives instruc- 
tion in some branch of knowledge, or inculcates 
opinions or principles. (Const, of.) Now rare. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 43 Scynt Austyn firste 
doct our [^prothodoefor] of Engltschemen. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 1 Saynt Poul, doctour of vente. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. i. ao The heauenly doctour Christ e 
Jesus. *337 N. T. iGenev.) Matt, xxiii. 10 Be not called 
Doctors, for ther is hut one your Doctor, and he is Christ e. 
1663 Phil. Trans. 1 . 73 One of the most zealous Doctor* 
of the contrary Opinion 1790 Burke Pr. Rctk 32 These 
new Doctors of the rights of men. 1864 1 . H. Newman ApoL 
App. 77 St. Augustine, .is the doctor of the great and com- 
mon view that all untruths are lies. 

tb. spec. {Sc.) An assistant-master in a school. 
1630 Burgh Reeds Perth in Grant Burgh Sch. Scot . 1x7. 
1640 Burgh Reeds, t.din, ibid. 147 For the tryell of the 
maister and doctors in teatching. 1695 Sjbbald Autobiof. 
(1834) 129 Mr. Heugh Wallace was master. Mr. Francis 
Cockburn, Mr. Samuel Mncom and Mr. John Wardlaw 
were doctors of the (Edinburgh Hqgh] school. 

2 . One who, by reason of his skill in any branch 
of knowledge, is competent to teach it, or whose 
attainments entitle him to express an authori- 
tative opinion; an eminently learned man. anh. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 12577 heading (Fairf), lhesus disputed 
wik pc doctour*. 11391 Chaucer A st/vl. Prol , An intro- 
ductory aftur the statutz of owre doctour*. t a 1400 Mate 
Arth. 145 Duke* and duspers and doctours noble, c igx« 
More Puns Wks. 3/1 He scrupulously sought out all the 
famous doctours of his time. 173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 1 
Who shall decide, when Doctors a isag rec? 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bohn) I. 135 The widest doctor U 
gravelled by the inquisitiveness of a child. 

t b. transf. One who is eminently skilled in a 
particular art or craft. Obs. 

1x48 Hall Chron Hen. F(an. 10)82 This kyng. .in mnr- 
cial affaires a very doctor. 160s Rowlands Greenes Ghost 18 
He indeed was a doctor in his arte [of CutpursesJ. 

3 . s/>cc. applied to: a. 7 hc Doctors of the Church, 
certain early ‘fathers’ distinguished by their emi- 
nent learning, so as to have been teachers not only 
in the Church, but of the Church, and by their 
heroic sanctity ; esp. in the Western Church, the 
four, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Gregory (so 
named in the canon law), and, in the Eastern 
Church, the four, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of 
Nazian7um, and Chrysostom, b. The leading 
Schoolmen of mediaeval philosophy. 

1303 R. Brunnr Handl. Synne 11007 Scynt Gregory .. 
tcllrk mo hyinself a lone pan alle pe doctour* do echone. 

Lamgl. P. PI. A. xi. 294 pe dou^tiest doctour. .austyn 
pe olde and hi^te of pe foure a 1440 Sir Degreit. 1447 
Austyn and Gregory, Jerome and Ambrose.. the tbure doc- 
torus. 133a Ai»f. Hamilton Catech. (18841 46 Autentyk 
doctours appreyit be the auctonte of haly kirk . .as Hlerome, 
Ambrose Chrisostome. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. §6. 
97 The Scholastic Doctors, tortured, .the modal syllogisms. 
*835 Milman Lai. Chr. xiv. iii. (1867) IX. 119 Doctors, who 
assumed the splendid titles of the Angelical, the Seraphic, 
the Irrefragable [Aquinas, Bonaventura, Alexander Hales]. 

4 . One who, in any faculty or branch of learning, 
has attained to the highest degree confcircd by a 
University ; a title originally implying competency 
to teach such subject or subjects, but now merely 
regarded as a certificate of the highest proficiency 
therein. 

The degree is now often conferred by Universities as an 
honorary compliment upon distinguished statesmen, authors, 
divines, etc. : Doctor of Civil Law by Oxford and Durham, 
Doctor 0/ Laws by Cambridge, Dublin, etc.. Doctor of 
Divinity, Doctor of Philosophy, etc., by many Universities. 
Lambeth Doctor : one on whom the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has conferred the degree. 

1 *77 Lancl. P, PI. B. xv. 373 Doctoures of decree and of 
diulnitie maistres. a 1400-90 Alexander 234 A clerke.. 
di)t as a Doctour in drabland wedis. 13*9 More Com/, 
agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1 170/1 Youy 4 haue bene at leming so 
long, and are doctor. 1351 T. Wilson Logike 11567) 33 a, 
I heard ones n doctour of Diuinitie, whiche was not so greate 
in knowlege as he was in title. 1634 Whitlock Zootomies 
X07 Many Medicasters, pretenders to Physick, buy the 
degree of Doctor abroad. t68a Land. Gas. No. 1945/4 
Dr. Nic. Stagins. .was. .admitted to the Degree of Doctor 
of Mustek, tyzo Hharne Collect. 4 Feb., Dr. West's 
(he is only a Lambeth Doctor) sermon. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 1765, Trinity College, Dublin, at this time 
surprised Johnson with a spontaneous compliment of the 
highest academical honours, by creating him Doctor of 
Laws, 1843 Mi all in None of. III. 737 To make Prince 
Albert a doctor of laws. 

b. Prefixed, as title, to the name (now usually 
abbreviated Dr.), and in addressing a person. 

c 1430 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7004 Jarov . Whore doctour 
bede leuyd and dyea. 1433 Poston Lett. No 257 I. 350 
Oon Doktor Grene, a preest. tgoi Bury Wilis (Camden) 
90 Mast r Doctor Curteys, the prior of the Fryers Austyns 
in Norwysche. 1398 Smaks. Merry W. 1. iv. 3 My master, 
master Docter Cams, a 1836 Bp. Hall Rem. Was. (1660) 
10 The Master of the Colledge Mr. Dr. Chaderton. 177# 
in Boswell Johnson 17 April, why, doctor, you look stout 
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and hxartv. sits Edna Lyall Donovan Hi, Dr. Tremain 
was standing by tha window. 1I91 Ian Maclaikn Auld 
La tig Syne il v. 113 Doctor Davidson motioned to tha Frea 
Church minuter to taka his place at the head. 

+ a Doctor of the Chair : a professor in a uni- 
versity ; cf. Chair sb . 6. Ohs* 
a iIm Randolph Mutts' Locking -Glass 11. iv. Wks. (1873) 
313 1 nou shalt be doctor o* th‘ chair, idaa Rvihw. Hist. 
Coil. L 6a A Sermon preached by Robert Abbot, Doctor of 
the Chair in Oxford. 

6* Hence used with express or Implied specifica- 
tion of : a. One who is proficient in knowledge of 
theology ; a learned divine. 

a >S7S Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 148 pus Doc tours 
han 1 -souht. 1377 (see 4]. 1373 Langl. l\ PL C. xu. 97 

For doctor he Uvknowe And 01 scripture pe skylful. 1590 
Bale Afol. so (It.) Y* bast of your doctours in expownynge 
the Scriptures. 1680 Otway Orphan 11. i, Thanking a surly 
Doctor for his Sermon. >871 Mosley Voltaire (1886) 944 
He heard only the humming of tha doctors as they served 
forth to congregations of poor men hungering for spiritual 
sustenance the draff of theological superstition. 

b. One who is proficient in knowledge of law. 
Till 1857 barristers practising in the Court of Arches were 
required to take the degree of doctor. For the honorary 
doctors of law, see 1. 

*377 Langl. /*. rl. B. xv. 338 pat conscience and cryst 
hath yknitte taste, pei vndon it vnworthilybo doctours of 
lawe. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1024 Doctur of bothe 
lawes, beynce hi science digne. 1588 J. u oai l Diotrepkes 
(Arb.) ia Why did you not rather take some doctour of the 
Arches T 1306 Siiaks. Merck, V*. iv. i. 144 This Letter from 
Bellario doth commend A yong and learned Doctor in our 
Court. x ®43 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 23 With the gravity 
of a doctor expounding ecclesiastical law. 

0 . spec . A doctor of medicine ; in popular cur- 
rent use, applied to any medical practitioner. 

(1377 Langl. P PI. B. xvm. 36a pc bitternesse j>at bow 
bast browe brouke it jn-selucn, pat art doctour of deth, 
drynke pat bow madest ! c 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 41 1 WiJ> vs 
perc was a Doctur of Phcsike.J c 1400 Last/ rune's Cirurg. 
73 Of raris auiccn & galion & of oberc doc torn is. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV ill ^ l. 106 Shall 1 loose iny Doctor! No : 
hce glues me the Potions and the Motions. 1699 Drydi m 
Ep. to J. Dr Men 71 So liv’d our Sires, ere doctors learn'd 
to kill. 1783 De Foe Voy . found World 11840) 18a Our 
doctors themselves (so we tall the surgeons at sea) 1783 
Ainsworth I.at. Diet . (Morcll) 11, Vetcrinanus, a farrier, 
a horse doctor. 187s Guo. Eliot Middlem. xv, A common 
country doctor. 1884 Gilmour Mongols i8t They apply 
to the mixsi mary in his capacity of doctor .. and. .want 
him only in so far as he is a doctor. 

b. Jig. Applied humorously to any agent that 
give* or preserves health. 

xfi6o Howell Parly 0/ Beasts 33 (D.) After those two, 
Doctor Diet and Doctor Quiet, D*xtor Merriman isrequisit 
to preserve health. 1740 Hist . Jamaica ii. ai The People 
here give it [the sea-breeze] the name of Doctor, and truly 
it deserves the Title. 18*3 Spirit pub . Jmls . (1824) 55 
Each horseman gulped down a doctor, to counteract the 
effects of the raw morning air. 

7 . transf A name given to various mechanical 
appliances, usually for curing or removing defects, 
regulating, adjusting, or feeding. 

A. Calico-printing and Paper-making. A thin blade of 
metal used to icmovc superfluous colour, loose threads, dust, 
etc. from the cylinder (a calico-printing machine has a colour* 
doctor , a lint Mo*, tor, and a cleaning-doctor ; see quota.), 
b. A tool used for soldering. O. An auxiliary steam-engine 
for feeding the boiler ; a donkey-engine. 

1796 Specif. Wild Bulge's Patent No. 3134 (title). 
Manufacturing . . steel doctors for printers. 1833 J. Hollanu 
Manut C Metal II. 316 A heateef doctor or soldering bit. 
1837 Whittock Bk. Trades ( 1843)96 (Calico-printer) The 
polished surface is cleared bytbe scraper called the 1 doctor', 
*#74 Kmi c.ht Diet. Meek., Doctor. (Calico-printing ).. The 
cleaning-doctor, which wipes clean the surface of the roller. 
1875 Ure's Diet \ A rts I. 590 The lint-doctor, whose office it 
Is to remove any fibres which may have come off the calico 
in the act of printing. Ibid. 603 The superfluous colour is . . 
wiped off by the colour doctors . . These doctor* are thin 
blades of steel or brass, which are mounted in doctor-shears, 
or plates of metal screwed together with bolts. 

8. A fish of the genus Acantkttrus : also called 
doctor-fish and surgeon-fish : sec quot. 1850. 

*#33 Penny Cy cl. I. 68 The name of ‘T)octom by which 
they are well known to the English sailors and colonists. 
1834 M. G. Lewi* Jml. W. Ind. 70 Its name i* the 4 Doctor 
Fish c s8g» Nat. Emycl. 1 . 97 Termed Doctors . .because 
they are armed on each side of the tail with a sharp move- 
able spine like a lancet, which they use with great effect. 

9 . Angling . A kind of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 341 The Doctor . . is 
a very general and deserved favourite. 1895 Daily News 
'33 Aug. 6/a With fine tackle and a very small Blue Doctor. 

10 . Something used to 4 doctor' or adulterate 
food or drink ; c.g. a liquor mixed with inferior 
wine to make it more palatable, or with light- 
coloured wine (as sherry) to darken it ; hence, a 
name for brown sherry, (slang or col lot/.) 

1770 C. Jennbr Placid Man I. 84 The governor was as 
happy if he drank his Doctor next to a man who talked to 
him upon any thing. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue 
(Farmer), Doctor , a composition used by distillers to make 
spirits appear stronger than they really are. 18x8 G. 
Smkatom Doings in London (Fanner), Maton, in his 4 Tricks 
of Bakers Unmasked \ says alum, which i* called the 
Doctor, .is sold to the bakers at fourpence per pound. 

11 . (Naut.) A ship’s cook; ( U.S. and A ustralian) 
the men's cook at a station or camp. ( colloq , ) 

i860 Bartlett Diet, Amer., Doctor, the cook on board 
a ship. 1867 Smyth Sailor* s Word-bk ., Doctor . . a jocular 
name for the ship** cook. 189a Lentzner Australian 
Word-bk. 30 Doctor , tht (up-country), the men's cook 00 


a station. 1803 Funk Standard Diet., Doctor. , 6 . (Local, 
U .$.) The cook in a logging -camp. 

13. Old slang. A false or loaded die. 

« 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant . Crew, Do*. tor, a false Die, that 
will run but two or three Chances. They put the Doctor 
uPon him, they cheated him with false Dice, tyat Cisbkr 
Woman's Wit I, The old Rogue, . wou’d ha* put the Doctor 
upon me. .(unknown to him) I flung away the Doctor, and 
clapt into the Box a Pair of true Mathematics. >749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones vm. xii. 1774 Foote Couture 1. Wks, *799 
H • 153. 180s Sporting Mag . XVI 1 1 . 7 Loaded a couple of 

the Doctors for throwing a seven and nine. 

13. Comb., as doctor-farrier, -like (adj. and adv.\ 
-maker, • monger ; doc tor -box, a form of colour- 
box in a calico-printing machine, of which the 
4 doctor * ( 7 a) forms the bottom ; doctor 9 ! curse 
(see quot.) ; dootor-flah «* sense 8 ; doctor-gum, 
‘a South-Americau gum, also called hog-gum , 
usually considered to be a product of Khus filcto- 
pium f (Cent. Diet.); doctor-shears (see 7 a); 
doctor 9 ! stuff (colloq.', medicine, physic (also 
doc tor- stuff). See also Doctorb’ Commons. 

i8ei C01. Hawker Diary (1893* I. 326. I took the 
•doctor's curie, or, in other word*, a dose ol calomel. 1638 
Ford Fancies v. ii, Some “doctor-farriers are of opinion that 
the mare may cast a foal. 1949 Chalonkk Rrasm. on Follv 
Mjb, 'Ihix Deft me ion. .was not ..“doctourlikc settc foorth 
by hym. 1694 Gatakkr Disc. Apol, 41,1 told them merilie. 
'lhcy must first make me a Doctor-like maintenance, ere f 
would take the degree of Doctor. 1884 Chr. World 10 Jan. 
*7/5 A 4 “doctor-maker * is the maker of a particular metal 

g late called a ‘doctor’. (-1449 Pi«*ock Bepr. 1. xvi. 87 
umme of 30U ben ctcpid “Doctour mongers. 177s Gravi h 
Spirit. Qmx. x. xvii. (D.>, The man said .. he could not 
take “Doctor’s stuff, if he died for it. 1896 Kane Atvt. 
Expl. I. xv. 171 Like doctor-stuff generally, it is not as 
appetizing as desirable. 

lienee ( ttottce-wds . ) Dootordom, the world of 
doctors, doctors collectively. Boo tor hand, Doc- 
torhood, the position or rank of a doctor. Do'Q- 
torlsss a., without a doctor. 

1541 Barnes IVks . (1571) $41/2 Thinketh your doctourhed 
that the children of Israeli .could not hauo made, .excuse! 
1840 Thackeray Pendennts vi, A match for all the Doctors 
in Doctordoin. 1870 Daily News 5 Dec., The shibboleth of 
doctorhood. 1889 Athenseum 12 Dec. 764 Our butcheries*, 
bakeries*, .doctorless, .and altogether comfortless jungle. 
Doctor (dp-ktoj), v. colloq. [f. prec. sb.l 
1. trans . To confer the degree or title of Doctor 
upon ; to make a Doctor. 

*599 Sandy* Europe Spec. (163a) 117 Which Church hath 
now fully .. delivered her mind in the late Counccll of 
Trent j whereto all that are solemnly doctoied in Italy must 
subscribe, a 1744 Poi*k Let. to Swift Wks. 1751 IX. 441 
(Jod >, I will be doctored with you, or not at all. 1873 
Lowell Lett. (1804) II. 108, I have been over to Oxford to 
be doctored, and bad a very pleasant time of it. <891 Sat, 
Bev. 20 June 730/1 Cambridge on Tuesday ‘doctored’ 
among others her new High Steward. 

2. To treat, as a doctor or physician; to admin- 
ister medicine or medical treatment to. 


1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 47 Rather than 
suffer a good serviceable Creature to be doctor'd out of his 
Life hv the common Fairicr. *# 3 * Col. Hawkkr Diary 
(1893) II. 38 Brodie. prescribed for me and sent me off to 
doctor myself. «**C. Wiiitkheao B. Savage (1645) I. xi. 
156 We’ll doctor him up while you’re gone. 

b. transf To repair, patch up, set to rights. 

. *** Alford in Life (1873) 50 Wasted most of the morning 
in doctoring a clock. 1823 R H. Froudk Bern. (18)8) I. 
317 Can these (verses] he uoctoicd into any thing available? 

0, fig. To treat so as to alter the appearance, 
flavour, or character of ; to disguise, falsify, tamper 
with, adulterate, sophisticate, ‘cook*. 

1774 Footk Cozeners in. Wks. 1799 II. 188, I wish we had 
time though to doctor hi* face. 18x0 Edin . Bev. XXXIII. 
138 Directions for . . doctoring all sorts of wines. 1847 Dr 
Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun xxi. (1853)66 Modes of doctoring 
dice. 1866 Pall Mall G. 3 Jan., A serious doubt arises, .as 
to the trustworthiness of . . the narratives thus doctored. 
1884 St. Janus's Gat. 5 Dec. 6/1 By a few touches of 
a file on the milled edge, a coin can he so 1 doctored ’ as to 
fall almost invariably heads or tails at wilt. 

4. intr. a. To practise as a physician. 

(Usually in vbl. sb. orfr.pple .) 

1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys ii, Preaching ran in the 
King family; as politics or doctoring, sailortng or soldiering 
run in some others. 1889 Harper's Mag. Jan. *05/1 , 1 know 
more about doctoring. 

b. To take medicine, undergo medical treat- 
ment, In recent Diets. 

Hence Do*otor!d ppl. a., Do ctoring vbl. sb . ; 
also Do'etorcr, one who doctors. 

*333 Si* T. More A \fol xlv.Wks. 915/9 IfthU naclfyet*# doc- 
toring ft e. citing 01 doctors] wer a good prole. 183s Bar- 
rage F.con . Manuf. xv, (ed. 3) 135 A mode of preparing old 
clover and trefoil seeds by a process called * aoctonng ’. 
1891 Thackeray Enr. Hum. tti. (18581 143 Most men's 
letters .. are doctored compositions, i88x T. W. Knox in 
Harpeft Mag. Pec. 38/1 The high-priced wine*, .need no 
doctoring. 1885 Mr*. C Prakd Head Station 15 Serving out 
dpetorea grog. 1887 Tmring in Jml. Educ. June 297 Any 
master of language, as distinct from a doctorcr of words. 

Doctoral (djrktftral), a. [f. as prec. 4 - -AL : cf. 
F. doctoral. It. dot tor ale!] 

1. Of or belonging to n doctor (i.e. a man of emi- 
nent learning, a professional teacher, or one who 
has received the ciegrce of Doctor). 

1963-87 Foxr A.k of. Let. Bp. Hereford an. 1391 (R.\ 
The golaen laurel! of teaching doctoral!, is not from aboue 
indifferently euery mans gift. V644 Milton Jdgm, Buccr 


Wks* 1738 I. xyi O that I cettld set him living before ye In 
that Doctoral Chair, where once the learned**! of England, 
thought it no dispari^ement to ait at his feet I 1691 Baxi kr 
Inf Bmpt. tat The Authority of Synods In matters of Faith 
is Doctoral! and declarative, and not decisively Judkiall. 
1849 Macau jay Hist Eng. II. er; To receive from an 
university the privilege of wearing the doctoral scarlet, 
t b. Holding the position of a doctor or teacher. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Coufut. Bkem, N. T, (t6i8> 575 
When tlie elder Doctors, .fails them, they might got to Sor- 
bonx. to furnish them of Doctoral! witnesses. 1604 Tookkm 
Fabnque of Ck. 55 ’Hie Elders Doctoral! or Pastoral) are 
woorthy 01 double honour. 

2. Belonging to or characteristic of a physician 
or medical man. (nonce nse,) 

189s Stevenson Across the P loins 17 A native ..pro- 
nounced it, with a doctoral air, 4 a fever and ague morning \ 

Hence Do'otorally adv., in the manner of a doctor ; 
ns a doctor. 

1980 G. Harvey Three Witie Lett, 1* Very solemnly 
pawsing a whyle, most gravely, and doctorally (I J proceeded 
n* followeth. 16x7 Hakrwii l jv. x. f 2 (1630)428 

The Physitionsdayly rr*orted to him to touch his pulse, And 
consider in Goliedge of his deseasr, doctorally at their depar- 
tuie. a 1660 IIammonu IVks. IV. 671 (R.) Sinning doctotally, 
and mngtKtcrially. even setting up a school of AlheiMn. 

Dootor&t* (dp'kUVA), si .* [ad, tried L doc- 
toral us, f. doctor Y} ocTon: see -atkL Cf. F. doc- 
toral ( 1 6 th c.).] The degree of Doctor. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Platt V Autobiog. xii. <1848) 373 
Make the doctorate a stirrup to mount him to Prelacy. 1779 
Johnson Let to Boswell 7 Feb., No man not a Doctor can 
..practice Physh k but by Li< encc particularly gmnted. 
The Doctorate ii a licence of itself. 1898 Masson Milton 
I. 119 The 1 >octorates of l.aw and Medicine. iSSa-e Sciiaf* 
F.ncycl. Belig, Knotvl. I. 651 The evolution of the d(x tornte 
us a third univcisity degree above that of master cannot be 
distinctly traced. 

t Do ctorate, ppl. a. and sb. 2 Obs. [i.d. med. 
or mod.L. doctoral -us made a doctor : cf. doetbr- 
andus in Du Cange.] a. ppl. a. Made a doctor, 
b. sb. One who ha* icccivcd the degree ol Doctor. 

1991 Greene Disc. Coosnage 11. (159a) ao One. that for 
his skill might haue been Doctoral in nis mixterir. 1631 
Life Father Sarpt (1676) 15 Master, (which is the Title of 
the Doctorates in Theology). 

Doctorate (dp'ktor^t), v. Now rare. [f. med. 
or mini L. dottdrdre to make doctor: *ce -atk d.] 
trans. To confer the degree of Doctor upon ; nl»o 
absol . to confer the degree of Doctor. 

1611 Florio, Addottordrr , to lake or glue the degree of a 
doctor, to doctorate. 1637 90 Row Hist. Bttk(iK^) *6t 
They l)choucd to be dotloraicd. a 1661 Fulier Wot tines 

I. (1662) 237 Going afterwards to Oxford he was doctornted 
in Divinity. 1774 Warion Hist. Eng. Poetry III. xl. 395 
After- waras doctoratcd in medicine at Oxford. 1886 Laukip 
Unhur sities vii. 123 Even after Salcrnum had a teacher of 
law it could not doctorate in law. 

Doctoreu : see Doctukss. 

Dootorial (dpkto**ri&l' f a. [f, L. type *doi - 
tdri-us (cf. sendtbrius, tfitbrius, etc.) + -AL.] Of 
or belonging to a doctor : ■» Doctobal. 

17x0 Wodrow Carr. (1843) II I. 453, I cannot account for 
the doctorial degrees given all to N on • subscriber* by the 
College of Edinburgh, c 1730 J. Earle in Calamy's I. {/<• 

II. 513 So, when our Univcndtie* Doctorial honours goe, 
*Ti* not our merit they declare, But their prerogative. 
*• 41 . LKrrvRK Life Trap. Phytic. 1 . 1. \i. 105 Had not 
my doctoriftl title l»een »j>ecifird in my passpott. 

lienee Dooto rialljr adv., a* a doctor. 

. *#$# TaoLLorK Dr. Thome iii, 7 hat a doctor should not 
laugh at all when called in to act docturiaJly. 

Doctorism (dp-kt6ri/m;. [f. Doctor sb. + 
-IBM.] The principle* or practice of doctor* ; a 
saying characteristic of a doctor. 

166c K. W. Cortf C ha roc , Detracting F.mpiri< k ( 1 860) 66 
Hocus pocuHses of doctc>ri*me. 18x9 Lockiiari Let. 10 Nov. 
in Smile* Life J. Murray 11891) I L xxvii. 224! he Doctors 
uttering do<. tori sms on the occasion. 

Do'Otorize, v. rare. [f. as prcc. -izk.I trans. 
To confer the degree of Doctor upon ; to tfoctor. 

s6ooE. Blount Hotf. Incur, Footes 13 , 1 meane to returne 
to my towne of Tripalda, doctorized thus by your grace and 
favour. *890 Prescott Let. to G. Ticknor uh ] unc in Life, 
Lord Northampton and I were Doctorized in due form. 

Hence Dootoriia*tl<m,the conferring of a doctor's 
degree. In recent Diets. 

Doctorly (d^'ktwli), a. [f. as prec. 4 * -ly ] .] 
Like, characteristic o£ or befitting a doctor ; having 
the position or character of a doctor. 

1563-97 Foxr A. % M. Life Tindalc (K.), The doctourly 
prelates. Ibid. (1596) 1526 <R ) This doctouilie dixputa- 
tion. 1697 Tomlinson Benou't Dhp. Prcf , With a Doctorly 
arrogance. 1888 Freeman in W K. W .Stephens l ife \ 
Lett. (1895) II. 386, 1 am still writing upstairs, in a gown 
scarlet but not doctorly. 

Doctors’ Commons. [Sec COMMON! 3 b.] 
The common table and dming-hall of the Associa- 
tion or College of Doctors of Civil Law in London ; 
hence, the buildings occupied and used by these a* 
an incorporated Society and now the name of the 
site of these, to the south of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

'Jhe Society was formed in 1500, by civilians entitled to 
plead in the Court of Arrhes. In 1768 they were incor- 
porated under the name of ’ the College of Doctors of Laws 
[of Oxford and Cambridge] exercent in the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty Courts’. In the buildings of Doctors' 
Commons were held flve courts, \i/. the Court of Arches, 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Court of Faculties or 
Dispensations, Consistory Court, and High Court of 
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Admiralty; the buxines* included all matters of ecclesias- 
tical law* prosecutions for hereby* divorce suits, licences 
for marriage* testamentary affair*, Admiralty and Prise 
cases, etc. The Society was dissolved in 1858 and the 
buildings were taken down in 1867. Literary references 
to Doctors' Commons in later times usually refer to the 
registration or probate of wills, to marriage licences, or 
to proceeding* for divorce. 

into J. Gcmoi ntiN Rtpertor, Canon, (ed. a) App. so 
Doctors of the Civil Laws to the Number of Thirteen in 
all, assembled together in the common Dining-Hall of 
Doctor* Commons in London, a 1690 Hr. T. Barlow Rem, 
<65 (1.) A dignitary of our church.. had been at Doctors* 
Commons ; and there fee'd one of the doctors* who is a 
judge of one of those courts where matrimonial causes are 
conusable. 1705 Hilkkkingill Prtesi.cr. iv. (mi) sio 
Another calls to the UumbaiUffft, the Javlor*, Doctor's- 
Commons, and the Hangman. 170$ Mrs. Centlivre But it 
Body iv. iv* With this Proviso that he To-morrow Morning 
weds me. He is now gone to Doctors-Commons for a 
Licence. 1813 Byron Walts xiii, Search Doctors' Com- 
mons. 1819 — Juan 1. xxxvi, No choice was left his feel- 
ing* or hi* pride* Save death or Doctors' Commons. 1894 
PiiiLLiMOftc Internal . Law Pref. (1873) 37. 

Doctorship (clp’ktwjip). [f. Doctor sb. + 

-SHIP.] 

1 . The degree of Doctor; -Doctorate sb. x 
15W V erne Bins. Gent tie 33 Invested with the degree of 
Doctorship. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. 1 189 After he 
had received all the graces and decrees* the proctorship and 
the doctorship. 1807 W. 1 ’ayi.or m A hh . Rev. V. 178 They 
coveted doctorship. 289s Ration (N. Y.) 17 Dec. 464/3 
A thesis written for the doctorship in letters. 

2 * The position, character, or function of a doctor, 
teacher* or learned man ; teaching, instruction ; 
eminent learning or scholarship. 

1998 Florio, Dottoraggi ne y doctorship. a 1603 T. Cart- 
wright Con/nt. K hern. N. T. (1618) 990 They were taught 
of the Holy Ghost, through the immediate Ma*tership or 
Doctorship of Christ. 1739 ' R. Bull* tr. Dedekindus* 
Grobiauus 353 Your Worship and your Doctorship 


>838 Erased s Mag. XVI 1 . 701, 1 must here break on, 
fascinating as is German doctorship, soothing as is German 
dullness. 

3. The function or practice of a physician ; 
medical skill or attendance. 

1840 Bromk Antipodes Kpil., Whether my cure be perfect 
yet or no, It lies not in my doctor-ship to know. 1838 Tails 
Mag. XX III. 513 Would the sick be less likely to recover. . 
under gratuitous doctorship ? 

4. The personality or dignity of a doctor ; used 
humorously or ironically as a title. 

1810 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists 35 Why then doth his 
l)octor-*hippe parallell these two? 1700 Brit . Apollo II. 
No. 19. 3/a A poor Fidler. .Your Doctorship here doe* Peti- 
tion. 18*3 Examiner 787/a HU Reverend Doctorship. 

DootTOSS .dp-ktres), doctor*** (dpktfcrcs). 
Also 7 dootriaae. [f. Doctor : prob. in part a. 
F. doctoresse ( 15 th c. ), or repr. a mod.L. *doctrissa ; 
sec -ebb.] A female doctor. (Now only used 
when sex is emphasUcd; in which case also 
woman-doctor , ladydoctor, are more common.) 

1. A female teacher ; a woman of eminent learn- 
ing; a woman who has a doctoral degree. ? Obs . 

(Tn the last sense, doctor is now applied to both sexes.) 

a. 1549 Ciia loner Erasm. oh Folly R iva, I must be borne 
with* beyng but a younge doctresse. x6sa Chapman 
Widdcwes T. Plays 1873 HI- 2 9 Thou speak'xt like a 
PoctrUse in thy facultie. 1833 A. Stafford Fem. Glory 
(1869) 124 Who being a Doctresse, scorn'd not to be a DU- 
ciple. 1741 Lady Pomfrkt Lett. J(i8oO 111. ltgThefamous 
doctress signora Laura Bassi. i88e Knowledge No. 17.363 
Doctrcss Kings ford., and some of her cot/rlrts appear to 
misinterpret the position which 1 have assumed. 

ft. 16*6 tr. Rckcalini 71 (T.) Glorying., to be called the 
doctoress of all nations. * 689 . Evelyn Let. to Eepys 
12 Aug., Hellen Cornaro- .received the degree of Doctoresse 
at Padua. 

b. Applied to things personified ns feminine. 

1577 Stanyhurst Deter, /ret. in HolinshedW. Ep. Ded ., 
The learned . .adjudged an historie to be the life of memorie* 
the doctresse of behaviour. 1580 Almond for Far rat 7 
That long tongd doctresse Dame law. 

2. A female physician or medical practitioner. 

«. *577 B. Gock.k //eretbaih's Hush. (1586)191 b, The 

women . .take upon them to bee great doctresse* in physicke. 
1718 Quincy Cotnpl. Dis/. 104 Shavings of Hartshorn is 
much more in Esteem amongst Family Poctresses. 280s 
Bloomfield Rural T. (1802) 35 His Wiftj the Doctress of 
the neiglib’ring Poor. 1870 Mis* Drury Called Retc. 1 . vi, 
148 Her young friend's skill as a bird and dog doctress. 

ft. 1883 Tkyon Way to Health 66 Unless the excellent 
Lady Sobriety be their Doctoress. 1830 Fraser's Mag. L 
34 Let the healing doctoress come. 

3. humorously. A doctor’s wife or daughter. (Cf. 
Ger. Frau Doklorin.) 

1748 Gray Let . to Dr. T. Wharton Wks. 1884 II. 185 
After having made my compliments to the god-mothers of 
the little Doctress. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV, 8 The 
doctor . . came accompanied by his lady Mrs. Doctoress 
Savage. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. 253 The 
Doctor and the Doctress are issuing from the brasvknockcred 
hall door. 

t Doctri'06. Obs . [ad. L. doctrix , -Mc-em 
female teacher, fem. of doctor ; perh. through an 
obs. F. *doctrice.] A female teacher : in quota, 
used of things personified ; —prec. I b. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione tit. lx, grace, is maistresse of 
tiouK doctrice of discipline, Ujt of pe herte. 1148 Udall 
Rrasrtt. Par Luke i. 27 The Jewish tongue. .being. .the 
doctrice and auaunerr of camall obseruauQces. *5f - 
Knrwstub Con/nt. Heresies (1579) 18 a, Marie.. tigni 
with him a doctrice. 


t Doctrinablo, a. Obs. ran . £f, Docthin* 
sb. or v. + -able.] Fit for instruction ; instruc- 
tive. 

1981 Sidney Apol. Foe trie ( Arb.) 56 Then certainely U 
more doctrinable the fained Cirus of Xenophon then the 
true Cyru* in lustine. 

DoctrixudM (df>ktrine*\i), sb. (a.) [a. F. doc- 
trinaire (14th c.), ad. L. type *doctrlnarius } f. doc- 
trina Doctrine ; see -art.] A. sb. 

1 . Fr. Hist. One of a political party which arose 
in France soon after 1815, 4 having for their object 
and doctrine the establishment ana preservation of 
constitutional government, and the reconciliation 
of authority and liberty, royalty and national 
representation.' (Townsend Manual of Dates.') 

They were looked upon by members of the two extreme 
parties as speculative politicians holding a * doctrine* not 
within the range of practical politics. 

1800 Edin. Rev. XXXIV. 38 (Stanf.) There is at Paris 
a small set of speculative politicians called doctrinaires. 
1834 Spectator 15 Nov. 1086/2 Do not be cajoled by any 
stupid stories . . about the Doctrinaires going out of office 
on any question of principle. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. 
L. Blancs Hitt. Ten V. If. 296 M. Guizot .. was a doc- 
trinaire, But though that designation had no political 
meaning; though it expressed a manner of being l rather 
than a manner of thinking, still there adhered to it some 
indescribable tincture of unpopularity which was totally 
Indelible. 

2 . Hence, One who holds some doctrine or theory 
which he tries to apply without sufficient regard 
to practical considerations; a pedantic theorist. 
(Often applied as a terra of reproach by 4 practical ’ 
men, to those whom they consider talking or writ- 
ing theorists.) 

1831 Edin. Rev. LIL 454 (Stanf.) A system maybe the 
truest possible whilst argued on in vacuo t in the cabinet of 
a Doctrinaire . 1859 Hki.ps Friends in C . Ser. 11. II. x. 
265 The way to answer these doctrinaires is to turn to facts. 
1871 Gr. Duff Teachings Cohden , Those are only justly 
called doctrinaires who insist on acting in senson and out 
of season upon the doctrines which they profess. 2887 
Jkssopf Arcade vii. 197 They got astride of this favourite 
hobby-horse of the doctrinaires. <888 Lowell Fr. Wks. 
(1890) II. >93 Practiced politicians, as they call themselves, 

. . have substituted doctrinaire for pedant as the term of 
reproach. 

B. adj. Pertaining to, or of the character of, a 
doctrinaire; wedded to a particular doctrine or 
theory and seeking to apply it in all circumstances ; 
merely theoretical or speculative. 

1834 Spectator 23 Nov. ma/2 A Cabinet . . with an old .. 
employe of the Empire at the head, and a Doctrinaire 
Minister of Justice at the tail. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. 
Soctol. xv. 36a The re-iterations of doctrinaire politicians. 
1879 M. Patiison Milton 120 Would Milton take his stand 
upon doctrinaire republicanism? 1880 Disraeli Endym. 1 , 
Don't you be too doctrinaire, .you and I are practical men. 

Doctrina&riflm ('<tyktrine« , riz'm). [f. prec. + 
-IBM.] The principles or practice of a doctrinaire ; 
pedantic adhesion to a doctrine or theory without re- 
gard to practical considerations ; doctrinarianism. 


marvellously suited to profit from such circumstances, 183a 
Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 35^ The largeness oOiis views saved 
him from mere doctrin&insm. 1878 Seeley in Mactte. Mag. 
Jan. 179/1 The same public which despises doctrinairism in 
politic*, is just as decided and united in despising every- 
thing but doctrinairism in religion. 

Dootrinftl (dp’ktrin&l, dpktroi'n&l), a. and sb. 
[The »b. was a. F. doctrinal (13th c. in Littre) ; the 
adj. was perh. more directly ad. late L. doctrindl-is 
(Isidore), f. doctrina learning, doctrine ; see -AL. 

The historical pronunciation, from L. docMnd’lis t Fr. and 
ME. doctrina' t t is doctrinal (so Bailey. Todd); doctrinal 
(F ) passes over the actual L., Fr. and ME. words, to reach 
tne ulterior doctrina .) 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to doctrine; containing or 
inculcating a doctrine or doctrines. Doctrinal 
I'uritans, those whose puritanism had reference to 
doctrines rather than discipline or ceremonial. 

1570 Levins Manip. 14/15 Doctrinall, doctrinal is . 1611 

Bible Transl. Prefix Not in doctrinall points that con- 
cerne saluation. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rib. 1. | 29s He 
had some doctrinal Opinions which they liked not. 173a 
Neal Hist. Furit. I. 579 The Calvinists were .. branded 
with the character of Doctrinal Puritans. 1751 Jennings & 
Doddridge Pref. to Watts* Imprev. Missel 11, A doctrinal 
controversy. 1836 ,F roudk Hist. Eng. I. 115 If be believed 
that in their doctrinal conservatism they knew and meant 
what they were saying, 

+ b. Derived from instruction. Obs. rare. 

1618 Hobbks Thucyd. 11. xxxix, When., upon natural 
rather than doctrinal valour (44 M«ra rh whaiov y 

tpesMF AF^pfa*) we come to undertake any danger. 

+ 2 . Serving to teach or instruct; instructive, 
didactic. Obs. 

1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v, xxl. fi 3 The word of God., 
serueth then only in the nature of a doctrinall instrument. 
4163s G. Herbert Country Parson xxviii, In a doctrinal 
way, saying to the contemner, Alaic why do you thus ? 1641 
Milton Ch. Govt. 11. (1851) 146 Whether those Dramatick 
constitutions, wherein Sophoaes and Euripides raigne shall 
be found more doctrinal and exemplary. 

B. sb. 

f L The title of a text-book on grammar by Alex. 


de ViUedieu ; by extension, a book of instruction 
in any subject ; a text- book. Obs. 

) Coo. Mysi. 189 In alle this scyens is non us lyke. 



Elyot Gov . 1. xiii, Comedies, .they suppose to be a doctrinall 
of rybaudrie. 2934 — {title) Doctrinal of Princes. 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais 1. xiv, An old coughing fellow., who 
read unto him Hugotio, He bard, Grecisme, the doctrinal. 

+ b. transf. An instructor. Obs. rare. 

1903 Hawes Examp, Vfrt. xiii. (Arb.) 55 Also saynt 
lerome the noble cardynall. .Whkhe etterraore was a good 
doctrynall. 

2. pV. Matters or points of doctrine or instruction. 

1619 S. Ward in Ussheds Lett. (1686) 68 Our consent was 
only asked for Doctrinal*, not for matters touching Discipline. 
168s Baxter Apol. None on/. Min. 48 We differ in Doctrinal* 
as well as in Ceremony. 1728 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 398 
The.. controversy about doctrinals is again revived. 1876 
J. G. Wilkinson Hunt Sc. 4 Dtv. Revel. Ixv. sis Doc- 
trinals are the indispensable readers of all reality. 

Hence Dootrlnallsm, the laying of stress on 
doctrinal matters ; Doctrlnallst, a strict adherent 
to doctrine ; Doctrina lity, doctrinal character. 

1846 DrQuinckv Christianity Wks. XII. 278 The doc- 
trinality of our religion, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 356 
The Papists were put out of the way. The doctrinahm 
were promoted to honour. X869 Ibid. (1870) XII. 550 Theo- 
logical doctrinaltsm passed out of fashion. 1894 Thinker 
V. 447 Driven, .into tne other extreme of rigid doctrinalism. 

Bootrinally (*** prec- ), adv. [t. prec* ♦ -ly 
I n a doctrinal manner or form ; in respect of, or as 
a matter of, doctrine ; by way of teaching. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 11. 372 Writing on the second 
Commandement doctrinall y. 1679 Penn Addr. Prof. 11. 
iii. (1692) 87 Chrint Jesus himself and his Apostles .. have 
doctrinally laid it down.^ 2706 Dr Foe Jure Div. Pref. 10 
If my Opinion be really in it self, Doctrinally Sound. 1869 
Haddan A post, Succ. iii. (2879) 58 Churches organically 
complete but doctrinally corrupt. 

Doctrinarian (dpktrinc**ri&n), sb. and a. [f. 
L. type * doctrindri-us (Doctrinaire) + -an.1 

A. sb. f 1. pi. The Brethren of Christian Doc- 
trine, or Christian Brothers (F. doctrinaires ) , a lay 
order instituted at Rheims in 1680 by J. B. de la 
Salic, to teach gratuitously the principles of religion 
and the elements of primary instruction. Obs. 

2747 Cent/. Mag. 570 Other amphibious kinds, which are 
neftner Regular* nor Seculars, as Jesuits, Oratorians, Doc- 
trinarians, I .uzarists. 1794 Barrukl Hist. Clergy Fr. Rev. 
(1795) 162 [He] had been educated in a secular congregation 
b^the Doctrinarians. 

2. -Doctrinaire^. 

»«* J- H. Newman Discuss, tjr Argts. (1872) 19 Pro- 
testantism is embodied in a system ; so is Popery : but 
when a man takes up this Via Media, he is a mere doctrin- 
arian— he is wasting his efforts in delineating an invisible 
phantom. 2840 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LX. 264 
England has its sect of doctrinarians as well as France. 

B. adj. —Doctrinaire a. % Doctrinary. 

E. Jenkins Haverholme 101 A stiff and doctrinarian 
politician of the Whig school. 

Hence Dootrln**rlaiil«m, doctrinairism. 

2877 D. M. Wallace Russia v. 8a The latest products of 
French doctrinarianism. 

Doctrinary (dp-ktrindri), a. [ad. F. doctri- 
naire : see above and -ary J.] Holding an abstract 
doctrine and seeking to apply it in all circum- 
stances ; « Doctrinaire a. 

1890 Hare Mission Cost/. 384 Arguing against the doc- 
trinary school, i860 J. P. Kennkdy Swallow B. ii. 33 
His . . doctrinary republicanism. 1893 Nat. Observer 15 Apr. 
535/1 Doctrinary pedants. 

Hence X>ootrln»'rity, quality of a doctrinaire. 

41869 Ld. Strangporo Lett, etc, 235 (D.) Excess in doc- 
trinarity and excess in earnestness are threatening to set 
their mark on the new political generation. 

Do*Otrinat6 9 V. arch . [f. med.L. doc tri Hare y 
-mat- to teach, instruct, f. doctrina : see -ate 3 5 .) 
frans. To teach or instruct; = Doctrine v. a.; absol . 
To give instruction (on a subject). 

1632 Heywood Eng. Elis. (2641) 33 They were doctrinated 
and instructed, either in language, or some of the liberal! 
sciences. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) *6 They are 
of Pythagora's doctrinatiug . . in beleeving the Metem- 


Pythagora's doctrinatiug . 

psychosis of the soule. 163* suiters Aoei tceaw. % cay- 
traeue 421 Most profoundly by him doctrinated. 1840 
Marryat Olla Four. (Rtldg.) 382 On that* .you have not 
yet doctrinated. 

Doctrine (dp-ktrin), sb. Alto 4-6 dootryn(e, 
6-8 dootrin. [a. F. doctrine (12th c.), ad. L. 
doc Irina teaching, learning, f. doctor teacher, 
Doctor ; cf. pistrina bakerv, f. pistor baker.] 
tl. The action of teaching or instructing; in- 
struction ; a piece of instruction, a lesson, precept. 

238a Wyclif 2 Tim. iv. 3 Arguwe, or proue, bisecne, 
blame in ml pacience and doctiyn. c 1391 Chaucer AstroL 
Prol., I..have hit translated tn myn engltssh only for thi 
doctrine. 1485 Caxton Chat. Gt . x A 1 thynges that ben 
reduced by wrytyng ben wryton to our doctryne. 29*6-34 
Tindale Mark iv. 3 He . . sayde vnto them in his doctrine 
[so s6ts ; 1881 (R.VA teaching] : Herken to. 2649 Ussmsr 
Body Div . (1647) The Commandement. .was a doctrine to 
teach Pharoah what he must have done, syte Steele Tatter 
No. is 1 2 Doctrines on this Occasion, .are the most, .empty 
of all the Labours o t Men. 

t b. Public instruction ; preaching. Obs. 

2980-78 Bk. Disci pi Ch. Scot. (2621) 40 Where the people 
convene to the doctrine hut once in the week. 4197s Knox 
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Hist* Ref. Wki 1846 I. sjo After doctrin, he lyikwiese 
ministrat the Lordis Table, idee J. Melvill Diary 
CWodrow Soc.) 33, 1 taw him everie day of hit doctrine go 
hulie and (ear. .to the Paroche Kirk. 

2. That which it taught, a. In the most general 
sente : Instruction, teaching ; a body of instruction 
or teaching. 

mAb Wvct.tr Tit. IL to In alte thingk schewing good 
feith, that thei oume in aile thingit the doctryn of oure 
suuyour God. c 1400 Maun dev. (>839) xtL 133 The Goa* 
pellet, in the which is gode doctryne. tagg Caxton Cota 3 
In thia anml lytyl booke it conteyned a short, .doctryne for 
all maner of peple. «gee ee Dunbar Poems xli. 7 Be rewlyt 
rycht and keip thia doctring. igoe Or»i. Crysten Mem (W. 
ae W. 2206) Prol 9 Foloweth a ahorte doctryne ..toy* 
whiche shall be spoken . of fyue thyngea. 1506-54 Tindalk 
Matt . xvi. is He had not them beware of the (even of breed : 
but of the doctrine of the Pharises. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist, Re/, II. 179 They next proceeded to consider the 
points of doctrine and life. 1851 Rodkrtsom Serm . Ser. it. 
no In Scripture, doctrine means broadly, teaching : any- 
thing that is taught is doctrine. 

b. esp. That which is taught or laid down as 
true concerning a particular subject or depat tment 
of knowledge, as religion, politics, science, etc. ; 
a belief, theoretical opinion ; a dogma, tenet. 

*3** Wvcur Matt . xv. 9 Techynge the doctrines and 
maundements of men. Caxton Paris 4- V. Prol., The 
book of his doctrines, 1909 Fish hr Fun, Serm, Ctess 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 308 To publysshe the doctryne & 
fayth of cryste Ihesu. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn . it. xxv. 
I so. 1x6 The doctrine of the nature of God. 171s Addison 
Sheet. No. 969 P 10 To vent among them some of his 
Republican Doctrines. 1795 Watts Logic tv. it Rule 6, 
The doctrine of the sacred Trinity. 177! Burks Carr. 
(»8ja) II. sas That doctrine of the equality of all men, 
which has been preached by knavery, and so greedily 
adopted by malice, envy, and cunning §860 Westcott 
introd. Study Gosp. viii. Jed. 5) 405 Difficulties in applying 
the great doctrine of gravitation. 1893 Sir J. W. Chi tty in 
Law Times Rep, LxVIll. 430/1 To hold that mere oral 
axsent to the new lease operates as a surrender in law would 
be a most dangerous doctrine. 

C. Monroe doctrine ((J. S. politics) : the name 
applied (since about 1848) to a principle or series of 
principles of policy put forward in, or deduced 
from, the Message of President Monroe to Con- 
gress, a Dec. 1833. 

In this it was declared that 'we should consider any 
attempt’ on the part of the Allied European Powers 'to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety* ; that ' any interposition, 
for the purpose of oppressing * the recently revolted Spanish- 
American colonies, 1 or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European Power* would be viewed ‘as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States'; and that 'the American continents should no longer 
be subjects for any new European colonial settlement '. 

t848 I. E. Holmes in Congress. Globe 29 Apr. 71 1 Die 
President [Polk] had taken the opportunity or reiterating 
a doctrine which was said to be the doctrine of Mr. Monroe. 
1858 Sun (Balt.) 30 Oct. (Bartlett), If we now fall back on 
the Monroe doctrine, we shall see the difference between 
an abstraction and its application in practice. 1866 Lowell 
Seward- Johnson Reaction Prone Wks. 1800 V. 393 The 
South should put in practice at home that Monroe Doctrine 
of which it haa always been so clamorous a supporter. 1895 
Mrq. of Salisbury Disp, 26 Nov. ( Times x8 Dec. 7 fx) 
The application of the Monroe doctrine to the question of 
the boundary dispute between Venezuela and the colony of 
British Guiana. (896 Daily News 7 Mar. 4/6 It was 
during this contest between Spain and her insurgent 
colonists that President Monroe, in 1833, at the instigation 
of Mr. Canning, laid down in a Message to Congress the 
famous ' doctrine ' which bears his name. 


8 . A body or system of principles or tenets ; a 
doctrinal or theoretical system ; a theory; a science, 
or department of knowledge. ? Obs. 

sflgg West vnd Pt, Symbol, | too F, I haue. .laid downe 
the doctrine of Instruments. (666-7 Pepys Diary 16 Feb., 
(He] understands the doctrine of musique. 1667 Primatt 
City tfr C. Build. 160 Measure the same by the Doctrine 
of Triangles. 1709-09 V. Mandey Svst. Math., A siren, 
Pref. 248 Astronomy is a Doctrine or Science. 2754 Chat- 
ham Lett, Nephew 48 A., notion of . . the solar system : 
together with the doctrine of comets. (836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph, (1877) I. viii. 130 Psychology therefore, 
Is the discourse or doctrine treating of the human mind. 

f 4. Learning, erudition, knowledge. Obs, 

c 2400 Beryn 1245 Thow art xx wynter, and nau^t hast of 
doctryne. 2483 Caxton Cate G i, The man whiche is with- 
out doctryne is like thymage o? deth. 1563 7 Buchanan 
Reform, St. Andros Wks (1892) is The principal to beane 
man of. .sufficient doctrine to supple the regentis abacus in 
redyng. (6oi Shaks. Alts Well l iii. 347 The Schooles 
Embowel'd of their doctrine. 

f 5. Discipline. Obs. ran. 

es 1483 Liber Nigeria Househ, Ord. 78 These officers should 
be marked and ordered after theyre . . behaviours . . or elles 
to be at the doctryne convenient in the countynghousc. 
siHM Ld. Berners Gold. Bh, M, Aursl . (1546) Pv, The 
doctrine of sones and doughters was enlarged, and tbeyr 
bridal! let go at libertce. 

6 . at trio, and Comb. 

a 1716 South Serm. V. 31 To give those doctrine and use- 
men, those pulpit-engineers their due. 2829 Barimc-Gould 
Germany I L *94 When the excitement of doctrineemaahing 
was over, the laity grew listless. 

+ Do'ctrine, v. Obs. [a. OF. doctrine-r , ad. 
med.L. doctrindre , f. doc Irina : see Doctbihatk.] 
frosts . a. To teach or instruct (a person) ; b. To 
teach, give instruction in (a science, etc.). 

147s Bh. Noblesse 77 Henry duke of Lancastre. .had lent 
tobym. .yong knightis, to bedoctrined,lerned, and brought 


up,.in scoleofarmes. uosPalsgr. 393/*. He hath ben sell 
doctryncd : ila esU fort bien end* trim*. 1549 Com pi. 
Scot. vi. 46 Phisic, astronomye and natural philosophic, \m 
fyrst prettikit and doctrinet be vs. 1648 Gage West fud. 
xvlL (1633) 11s They doctrincd me as a novice. 

Hence Do'ctrined ppl. a . 

t6sy W. Sc later Rxp. a These. (1629) 137 Take view of 
their doctrined practises, in deuotiou to Cod, Carriage to 
men, to our sc lues. 

Doctrinism (d^rktriniz’m). [f. Doctrine sb. 
•f -18M.1 Adherence to, or setting forth of, doc* 
trine* So So'oteiaiat, one who propounds, or 
adheres to, doctrine. 

»«*.G. s - Fabrr Regeneration 328 Our aim is to be 
Primitive, not Tridentine, Doctrinist*. .*87* Tulloch 
Ration. Thtol. I. ii. 43 The most memorable exception to 
this fair and conciliatory doctrinism of the Church of Eng- 
land . . is to be found in the famous Lambeth Articles. 
(883 Munch. Guard. 13 Oct. 7/4 The mere doctrinism 
of the Congress being inadequate for the requirements of 
the age. 1891 G. Macdonald There 4* Bach 11. xxxv. 
226 Neither ascetic nor mystic nor doctrinist, .she believed 
in God. 

Doctrinist (dp*ktrin3iz\ v. [f. Doctrine sb. 
+ -izr.J intr. To form doctrines or theories; to 
speculate, theorize. Hence Dootrinlaa'tion. 

1836 R. M. M'Chkynb Jml. in Mem. (1866) 52 Die error 
of those who speculate or doctrinbce about the Gospel. 
*8gs Fraser's Mag. XL V. 570 Stories about animals, .are 
generally sooiled by the same mistaken doctrinization. 

t Doctrix. Obs. fa. L. doctrix , fern, of doctor 
Doctor.] A female doctor : «I)octrb88. 

1604 Parsons 3 rd ft. Three Convert. Eng. xv. 254 Alice 
Driuer, a famous doctrix. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. it 
(1636) 53 This country of Palestine is called, the nurse of 
the prophets, the doctrix of the Apostles. 1746 in Edgar 
Old Ch. Life Scot . (1885) 270 note, In 1746 a ‘doctrix * was 
consulted in Galston about the recovery of a sick child. 

Document (dp*ki#m£nt), sb. [a. OF. document 
lesson, written evidence (uth-i3thc. in Hatz.- 
Darm.),ad. L. document -urn lesson, proof, instance, 
specimen, in med.L. also written instrument, charter, 
official paper, f. dot ere to teach.] 

1 1. Teaching, instruction, warning. Obs. 

c 1450 Hekryson Mot. Fab . 58 I)e*py ring thus her hail- 
some document, The fbwles. .tuke their flight. 1403 Hauics 
Examp. Virt. Prol. iii. All that is wryten is to oure 
document. 1660 Trial Regie . 147 Punishment goes to the 

J risoner, but examples to the document of all others. 1793 
. Williams Life Ld. Barrymore soi, I have heard much 
document from the Grey Beards of society, delivered to 
prove [etc.]. 

f 2. An instruction, a piece of instruction, a les- 
son ; an admonition, a warning. Obs. 

x$49 T. Some Latimer's Serm . bef Edw. VI, Ded., In 
them are frutefull and godlye documcnte*. 1600 tr. Boc- 
caccio's Decameron 80 b, These were his daily documents 
to hi* young wife. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 87 V 10 
There are. .few to whom it is not unpleasing to receive 
documents. 1769 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. iL (1876) 338 
Even bad pictures themselves supply him with useful 
document*, c 1800 Lanix>r in Parr's Whs. (1828) VIII. 
48, V will give him some documents which shall enlighten 
hi* judgment at the expence of his skin. 

+ 3. That which senes to show, point out, or 
prove something; evidence, proof. Chiefly with 
depemletti cl. Oho. 

*459 Charters of Peebles (Bur^h Rec. Soc. 1873) 132 And 
than be verrny document of thaim that herd and saw the 
begyning of that bargan the gud men. fnnd tele.). 1533 
Bkli.rndrn Livy iv. (*822) 353 Anc notabil document, that 
pluralite of capitanis arc unproffittabil in battal. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. far. 490 This may seme as 
a document of Fortunes instabilitie. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxvii. P 5 Sufficient care was taken to leave no document 
of any treasonable negotiation. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men , Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 374 The best document 
of his relation to his troops is the order of the day .. in 
which [etc.]. 

4. Something written, inscribed, etc., which fur- 
nishes evidence or information upon any subject, 
as a manuscript, title-deed, tomb* stone, coin, 
picture, etc. 

*7*7~S* Chambers Cycl„ Document , in law, some written 
monument produced in proof of any fact asserted . . The 
antiquity of the foundation of such a church is proved by a 
number of authentic documents 1755 Magkns Insurances 
I. 340 As an Authentic Document was required of the fore- 
going Declaration, I signed and sealed this to serve where 
occasion shall require. 1810 Wellington in Gurw, Deep . 
VI. 290, 1 had got. .the emplacement of the whole French 
army of the i*t June which is a very curious document and 
gives a tolerable notion of their whole force in Spain. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monas t. Ord. (1863) 401 These frescoes 
. . have become invaluable as documents. 1877-9 K. Whar- 
ton Law qf Evid. I. 11. ix. 4 614. 586 A 'document*, .is an 
instrument on which is recorded, by means of letters, figures, 
or marks, matter which may be evidentially used. 

b. spec. The bill of lading and policy of insur- 
ance handed over as collateral security for a foreign 
bill of exchange ; hence document-bill. 

1898 Simmonds Diet, Trade , Document-bill t an Indian 
bill of exchange drawn on London, having as collateral 
security the bill of lading and policy of insurance on the 
goods; against a part of the estimated value of these the 
uill is drawn. 

Do'cument, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. docu- 
mented] fl- Irons. To teach, instruct. Obs. 

1648 Scottish Mist Dispet d 32 Upon this principle ^ou 
document the Parliament of England about the Kings 
power in making laws. »68e Bunyan Holy War 217 That 
they might be documented In all good and wholesome 


things. 1739 * R. Bull ' tr. Dedekindus' Gsvbianm 97 1 The 
Monarch documents him in his Pari. 

t b. To give a 4 lesson ' to ; to instruct or admonish 
in an authoi itative or imperious manner. Obs. 

1690 Drydkn Dan Sebastian iv. ii, I am finely documented 
by my own daughter ! ini Franklin Let. Wks. 1889 VI. 
161 Your letters. In which you, with mRgistertal aits 
schooled and documented me, as if I had been one of your 
domestics. i8oe Marian Moork Laectltee I. tt6 She . 
entreated Mrs. Carisbrook to send them (the girls] to her. . 
that she might document them. 

2. To prove or support (something) by docu- 
mentary evidence. 

1711 Countrym. Let. to Curat 31 Die Historical deduc- 
tion before given (sufficiently documented from your own 
Writers^ 1780 Blue Blanket 4 (Jam.) Diis city was so 
often destroyed, her monuments and charters lost, that her 
original cannot well be documented. t8eg Andkrron Hist. 
Ate. Fam. hraser 79 '1 hey arc documented ill a charter of 
confirmation of the land* of Wester Logy. 

3. To provide with documents, a. To furnish 
(a ship) with the 'papers 1 or documents required 
for the manifestation of its ownership and cargo. 

sia8 WmTPR s.v , A ship should )>e documented accord- 
ing to the directions of law. Arnould Mar. htsur. 

(1866) I. 1. i. 8 By sailing hU ship Imperfectly or improperly 
documented, he forfeits his right to protection under the 
policy. 1884 R. Whkati.ky in Harper's Mag. June 6c/i 
io enable such vessels.. to be documented and receive an 
Anterit&n register. 

b. To furnish (apei&on) with evidence; to keep 
informed or instructed. 

*807 W. TAVtoatu Ann. Ret>. V. 165 A ..corrol»ornt»on to 
the statement* of that courageous and documented historio- 
grapher. 169a Nat urn (N.V)8 Sent. 187/1 It was for a 
novel.. that he wo* * documenting nimsclf*. 1894 Daily 
Nrtus 30 Dec. 5/4 Statesmen who want to be, as they say 
here, 'well documented ’ to resist possible attacks. 

Hence Do ‘oilman tad ppl. a., Dooumanting vbl. 
sb . ; f Do oumantor, an indicator. 

2684 tr, AgrifAa't Van. Arts Ixxxl. 977 There be many 
of smaller Animals also that claim a Prerogative in the 
Shields of great men, provided they be the Documentois of 
mischief: such as Coneys, Moles, Props, Locusts, Mice, 
Serpents. i8o( Mas. Edgeworth Belinda (1B57) 4 After 
the course of documenting which she had gone through. 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 256 A full, a documented, 
a well-proportioned account. (886 A merit an XII. 266 
There were 256 disasters to documented vessels. 

Docuxndntal (dp kii/me ntiil >, a. [f. L. docu- 
ment-urn DocUIIKNT + -AL.] 

1 1. Pertaining to teaching or instruction ; in- 
structive ; didactic. Obs. 

c*$7& (idle) Documental Sayings as those same were 
spoken fort h by H [enrick I N l iclas], (610 H ralky A t. A ug . 
Cttie of Goti si. it. (1620) 327 Vurro. .though he be not 
eloquent yet is he so documental and sententious. 

2. Of or pertaining to documents; documen- 
tary. 

i8a« Colk ridge Aids Red. (*848) 1. 277 The documental 
proofs of the same. 2883 H. M. Kennedy tr. Jen Brink's 
E. E. Lit. 37 The collection of documental material. 1890 
R. Dunlop m Academy 10 Sept. 207/3, I think one ought to 
say * documentary' and not 'documental ' evidence. 

Dooumantuy ki«me*ntori), a. [f. as prcc. 

f -ary * : cf. F. document aire.] 

1. Of the nature of or consisting in documents. 

180a -ib Bkmtham Rat. Judic. Evid. (1897) I. o Docu- 
mentary evidence, 1831 Carlvi » .Sart. Res. it. iii, Various 
fragments of Letters and other documentary strap* 1B55 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 178 They were in possession of 
documentary evidence which would confound the guilty. 
186s M. I’aitison Ess. f'8p) I. 30 Going back beyond the 
printed annalists to originaf and aot^imenury authorities. 

2. Affording evidence, evidential, rare. 

1841 C arlyle Past hr Pr. 1. iii, It is an authentic, .fact, 
quietly documentary of a whole world of such. 

3. Relating to teaching or instruction, rare. 

1872 Earle Philol, Eng. Tongue f 52 Long before 1250 

we get traces of the documentary use of French. .Trevisa 
says it was a new thing in 1349 for children to construtinto 
English in the Grammar schools. 

Hence Dootuar ntaxrlij adv., in the way of a 
document ; from a documentary point of view. 

(857 Rusk in Pol. Econ. Art li. (1868 > 126 Diese copies. . 
would be historically and documentarily valuable. 
Documentation (dp kiwnent* ' jdu). [ad. med. 
L. cicKumcntdiidn cm admonition, n. of action f. 
+documcntdre to Document.] The action of docu- 
menting or fact of being documented. 

+ 1. Instruction, admonition, 'lecturing 1 . Obs. 

27$4 Richardson Granditots VI. xxv. 143 Npt another 
word of your documentations, dame .Selhy, I am not in a 
humour to bear them. (844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 199 No 
end to these chartered documentations of the sex ! 

2. The furnishing of a ship with the requisite 
'papers*. 

2884 Harp^eds Mag. June 60/2 In the registration of anew 
vessel, the production, .of the certificate of measurement , . 
is required in order to documentation. 

3. Preparation or use of documentary evidence and 
authorities. 

In reference to realistic fiction, applied to the faithful repro- 
duction of historical or objective facts. 

>888 Athenaeum 17 Mar. 343 Is art simply an affair of 
documentation, as the phrase of the day goes? (893 Spec- 
tator 23 Dec. 910/1 M. Zola, .hat great industry and is very 
painstaking io ' documentation 1805 Westm. Gas. 4 J uly 
3/1 There Is strmuch to read up, such documentation to be 
exercised. 
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t Dooumontise, v. Obs. [f. Docuimr? sb. 
+ u*,] /raw. a. To teach, instruct, give a lesson 
to. ' b. To furnish with evidence. Hence Do*cu- 
mentising vbl. sb. 

*599 Nash* Lenten Stuff* 91 Those that be serotinus., 
let them rcuoluc thr Di,<c4* of our English discouerics. . 
and be docu men tired mo*t locupleatly. 1047 bf aids' Petition 
5 Huh her wiih his newly hatcht errors will documentisc 
our Bulwarks nhve or dead. 166a Mrs. Behn City Heims 
1 i, You’d I >evt carry your nephew.. to Church ; he wants a 
little doiumentuinp that way. a 173a North Exam. 11. iv. 

J i t is, (1740) >04 Being, as he said, well documented. 1754 
<k hakdson Grand ison VI. xx\. 143, I am to he cloaetted, 
and to lw documentUed. 

Dod, sb. 1 and interj. dial, or vulgar. In asse- 
verations ; originally a deformation of God. (Cf. 
Anon: also Dad, Bedad.) 

1676 E 1 iif Kit Hi k Man of Almis ti. i, A Dod she** too 
serious. 1855 HAi.uumroN Sat. hr Hum. Nat. 60 (Bartlett) 
I'll cut and 1 un, and dot drot me if 1 don't. 189a Northumbld. 
GUns s.v., Dud ! but yor a queer fellow ! 1893 St even SON 

< 'at non a 14 And, dod ’ I believe the day's come now. 

Dod <Vd\ sb* dial. [Cognate with early mod. 
Du. dodde in same sense ('eaulis ct spica typba* 
pal 11st ris* Kilian) ; also a stalk, stair, club (‘a 
little broach or spit, a reed 9 Hexham).] The Reed- 
Mace or CatVtail, Typha latifolia. 

a 1681 Fuller Watt hits, Northampton it. (1662) 990 PocU, 
Water weed (commonly called by children Cat* Tales). 
*847-78 Halliwell, Dod, the fox-tail reed. North. 1884 
Alnwkk Aftyt ary 1 Mar. (Britten & Holland), Dod is the 
Reedmace CTvpha latifolia , U)in the north of England. 
188s ¥ miknu Devonshire Plant n. 

Dod, dodd, sb .«* north, dial. [Evidently re- 
lated to Don t/.l ; app. a specific application 
of a sb. of which the primary sense was 4 rounded 
head*: cf. also Donor.] 

In North of England and South of Scotland a 
frequent term for a rounded summit or eminence, 
cither as a separate hill, or more frequently a lower 
summit or distinct shoulder or boss of a hill. 

Rarely applied to a lower buttress when not rounded, as 
Skidd a vv Dod. Usually forming part of a proper name, like 
the equivalent Welsh hfocl (Fool), but also an appellative. 

( *843 f 'enny C vet. XXVII. 248/9 (It r estmorelamf) Of which 
I bran (li) Dod Hill, Place Fell .and Swnrth Fell are summit**.] 
1878 Cnmbld. Gloss., Dod, a round top|>ed fell, generally nn 
offshoot from a larger or higher mountain. 1879 Iknkinson 
Gnu/s Eng. Lakes 233 There are many hill* in the district 
known by the appellation of Dodd, and they are generally 
small and attached to large mountains. 188a J. Hardy in 
Hist. Ft no. Nat. Club IX. 45a Pike, crag, law, head, know, 
dod. ed£t, rig, .predominate in the nomenclature uf the 
Redesdalc eminences. 1886 G. A, Lebour Gtol. No* thumb. 
\ Purh.xc d. a) 94 Sand and gravel 'dodds' 189a Northumbld. 
Gloss., Dodd , a blunt hill, a butt end of a hill. Its occurrence 
Is noted thirteen time* in place-names in Northumberland . 
The truncated chimney or ventilator uf a malt-kiln is called 
the kiln-dodd. 

Dod, sbA Sc. [Gaelic dod peevishness.] A 
slight fit of ill-humour ; sullenncss, peevishness. 

1808 in Jamieson .8.3 Galt Entail If. 143 'Jam ) When 
j*he haiipens, poor body, to tak the dods now and then. 
*8*3 Missies Corbett Petticoat Tales I. 950 (Jam.) Her 
father has ta'eu the dods at him. 

t Dod, dodd, a. ami pa. ffte. Obs. Short for 
Dodded, q.v. 

c *449 Pecock Kepr. it. L 135 He wole haue hi*e heer 
scliornc of and his heed to be dod. *641 Best Farm. Fks. 
(Surtees) 99 White-wheat masslcdine will outsell dodd-rcade 
inasslcdine . . grey wheate and long reade will outsell dodde 
read oftentimes. 1674 91 Ray N. C. Words 91 Dodted 
Wheat ; is red Wheat without beards, 

Dod (dpti), v.y Obs. exc. dial. [ME. dodden , 
app. from the same root ns Dod sb.’ 1 : cf. Doddy. 

Wedgwood compares Fris. dodd, dadde , lump, clump, 
bum h ; but the connexion is doubtful.) 
trans. To make the top orhead of (anything) blunt, 
rounded, or bare ; hence, to clip or poll the hair 
of (a person) ; to deprive (an animal) of its horns; 
to poll or lop (a tree), etc. : also fig. to behead. 

a 11*5 Auer R. 439 3® schuleti bcon i-dodded ( = have 
your huir cut] four *i5cn ific ^ere, uorto lihten ower heaued. 
a 1307 Pol. Songs (Camden) 193 Hue nolden take for hucm 
raunsouit ne ware ; Hue doddeth of hucic hevedes, fare so 
hit fare. I3 *« Wvclif Lev, xix. 27 Ne ^e shulen in rownde 
dodde heer, ne shave beerde. — 2 Sam. xiv. a6 Onys in 
the }ecr he was doddid, for the hear heuyde hym. c 1440 
Prom/. Paw, 195/* Dodd) n trees, or berbys, and ober lyke, 
decomo, capulo. 1683 Mkhiton Vorkc-sh. Dialect 6 We inun 
dod our Sheepe. 18*5 Brock ett N. C. Words, Dodd, to 
cut wool from and near the tails of sheep. — Do*i dings, the 
cuttings. Dod, to lop, a* a tree, is an old word. 

Hence Do’dding vbl. sb., the action of clipping 
the hair ; tonsure. 

a mj Ancr. R. 14 Of ower doddunge . . & of ower hlod 
let uitge. 1 8*5 [see above). 1849 78 Halliwell, Doddings, 
the furc-parts of a fleece of woof. North. 

Dod, v * Obs. exc. dial, [variant of Dad v.] 
traits. To beat, knock. 

a *66t Fim it \Torthies 1. D662) 47 Our husbandmen In 
Middlesex make a distinction between dodding and thresh, 
ing of wheat,, the former luring only the beating out of the 
fullest and fairest gram. .Our comment maybe said to have 
dodded the Shcritfcs of several Counties. *883 Gd. Words 
574 He dodded our hetds down on the desk. 

Do dart, obs. var. of Dotard. 
t Doddard. Obs. ran. [app. f. Dod to 
poll (trees) 4- -arp ; the formation being parallel to 
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pollard : cf. Doddle sb., Dodderel in some tense. 
jBnt it may have been merely a modification of dot* 
lord \ Dotard (found earlier in same sense) with 
fanciful assimilation to Don vj and its derivatives : 
see Doddered.] A tree that has lost its head of 
branches by decay. In auot. attrib . — Dotard B. 2 . 

*693 Dryden Persius v. (K.), Another shakes the bed . . 
Till . . chalk is in his crippled Angers found ; Rots like 
a doddard oke, and piecemeal falls to ground. 

Do’dded, ppl. a. north, dial. [f. Dod V. 1 ] 
Polled, lopped ; hornless ; awnless. 


**1440 Promp. Part >. 125/r Doddyd, wythe-owte homysse 
. .ineomutus. Ibid., Doddyd, as trees. _ 1841 Best Farm. 


Pks. (Surtees) 6 Signcs of a Goode Ewe. I^ett her be 
dodded. *874-91 Kay N. C. Wonts ax Dodded Sheep, l.e. 
Sherp without Horn*. 1819 Ed in. Advertiser 24 Aug. 
(Jam.), Extensive sale of improved dodded cattle. 189a 
Northumbld. Gloss., Dodded corn, is corn without beards. 
Dodder (dp daj), sb. Also 3 6 doder. [perh. 
Common \VGer,, though not known in OE., 

05., or OlIG. ME. doTltr •« MLG. doder, dodder , 
MHG. toter, mod.Gcr. dot ter, Du. and Da. dodder , 
Sw. dodra. Similarity of form has suggested con- 
nexion with Ger. dot ter , MUG. toter, OHG. totoro , 
tularo , MDu. doder[e yolk of nn egg, as if with 
reference to the colour of the flower-clusters of 
Cuscuta cur opiea ; but this is a doubtful conjecture.] 

1 . The common name of the genus Cuscuta, N.O. 
Convolvulacetr , comprising slender leafless plants, 
like masses of twining threads, parasitic on flax, 
clover, thyme, furze, and other plants. 

r*«6 5 Toe. Plants in Wr.-Willcker 557/u Cuscute, doder. 
a *387 Sinon. Bart hot. 17 Cuscute, podagra lint, doder. 
c 1450 A f hit a 1 54 Rasta lint . . doder uet haynde. 1531 
Turner Herbal 1. H v b, Doder groweth out of herbe*, 
and small bushes, as misedto groweth out of trees. *578 
I.yte Dodoens ill. Ivui. 398 Doder is a strange herbe without 
leaves and withutit roote, lyke unto a threed, tnuche gnarled 
and wrapped togit her. 1640 Parkinson l heat. Bot. 11 Wee 
call those string* generally by the name of Dodder. 187*-* 

H. Macmillan True Tim v. 297 The dodder, .is a mere mass 
of elastic, pale red, knotted threads, which shoot out in nil 
directions over the vine. 

2 . Applied locally to some choking or climbing 
weeds : sec auots. 

*878 Cnmbld, Gloss , Dculder . . the corn spurrey plant, 
Sberguta arvensis. *884 Cheshire Gloss, s.v. Pother \ In 
Mid-Ches. Polygonum Convolvulus is called dothcr. 

3 . - Don sb.* dial. 

*89* Rutland Gloss., Dodders, coarse reeds and rushes in 
swampy land. 

t Dodder, a. Obs. [f. Don vA] «= Dodded. 

i 6 u Markham Cheap llusb. 111. i. (1633) 104 Let them 
have by no menne* any homes, for the dodder Shccpc is the 
best breeder. 1868 (*cc Doitkukl 3]. 

Dodder (dp-doj), v. [A variant of or parallel 
formation to Daddkr, q.v. Cf. also Totter.] 

1 . inlr. To tremble or shake fiom frailty. 

18x7 Minsheu Ductor, Dodder grasies. .so culled because 
with the least puff or blast of wind it. .doth as it were dodder 
and tremble. *785 [K. Pkkmonet] Occas. Terses, What is 
Life l 171 Where wisdom dodders, and where wanders 
peace. *8*5 Brock ktt N. C. Words, Dodder, Dother, to 
shake, to tremble; to nod, as in the palsy of decrepitude. 
x^kCornh. Mag. Mar. 285 He doddered as he spoke. 
f 2 . To nod (in sleep). Obs. 

16. . Poem (N.) She dodders nil day, While the little birds 
play ; And at midnight she flutters her wings. 

3 . To proceed or move unsteadily or with totter- 
ing gait ; to totter ; to potter. 

*8*9 Misa Mitpord in L r.strange Life (1870) II. 58 One 
has sut h pleasure in doddering along the hedgerows. *88 * 
Sai a Ship C handler iii. 48 (He] was permitted to dodder 
about books and accounts of no great moment. 1885 Spec • 
tator si Nov. 1S44 We must either set [one] up. .once and for 
all. or dodder along for another half century with our miser- 
able muddle. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella III. 20* Old 
Alresford, too, was fast doddering off tho stage. 

Hence Do'ddtrlnff vbl, sb. and ppl. a. ; Do ddtr- 
ing-frus, quaking-grass (Britt. He Holl.). 

*745 W. Thompson Sickness iv. (R.), The sailor hugs thee 
to the doddering mast. *871 Miss Bn addon Levels xlii, A 
little old grey-headed man, who .had an ancient doddering 
manner, 189a Northumbld. Gloss., Dodderin' -dicks, the 
quivering heads of the., quaking grass. 

Doddered (dp'dsjd), ppl . a. [app. originally a 
deriv. of Don vA to poll or take the top on (a tree). 

It is not clear whether it was a contaminated form of 
Doduku 4 polled \ or a mistaken spelling of Doddard sb., 

‘ doddered oak ' for 1 doddard oak ' (cl.^ pollard willow)', 1 while 
the matter is complicated by the earlier use of dottard or 
dotard (see Dotard 2) in the same sense. In later use there 
has been unintelligent association with Doddkr sb., and 
perhaps with Doddfr r., nnd its cognate*. It is doubtful 
whether senses 2 and 3 belong originally to this word.] 

I . A word conventionally us«*i (? after Dryden) as 
an attribute of old oaks (rarely other trees) ; app. ori- 
ginally meaning; Having lost the top or branches, 
esp. through nge and decay; hence, remaining as a 
decayed stump. Johnson explained it as 1 Over- 
grown with dodder; covered with supercrescent 
plants’; and this explanation, which was manifestly 
erroneous, since neither dodder nor any plant like 
it grows upon trees, has been repeated in the dic- 
tionaries, and has influenced literary usage, in which 
there is often a vague notion of some kind of para- 
sitical accretion accompanying or causing decay. 
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s8ff Dry 0 *n Wirg. Past, ix. o Pfcom the stooping Mono- 


find. 1703 Poes Qdyss. xx. aoo The dodder'd oolu Divide, 
obedient to the forceful stroke!, a >748' Thomson (Oailvie), 
Rots like a dodder'd Oak. 18*3 Scott Rokeby vi. Hi, He 
paste* now the doddered oak, Ye heard the startled raven 
croak. s8eo H. Miller Footpr. Croat, x. (1874) 107 Dod- 
dered trunks of vast tire, like those of G ronton and Craig - 
leith. *•53 C. Bronte Title/ te xit. Nasturtium* clustered 
beautifully about the doddered orchard giants. 1876 F. S. 
Williams Midi. Railw. a Doddered willows by the water, 
courses. 1880 Disraeli Endym. xxxiv, Sometimes they 
stood before the vast form of some doddered oak. 

b. as fa, pple. So Po'ddering pr. ppU., be- 
coming aodaered. 

1807 Dryden . Fneid it. 703 Near the hearth a laurel grew. 
Dodder'd with age [ve/errima taurus]. 1788 Poetry in 
Ann Reg. 233 The doddering oaks forewarn me of decay. 

2 . dial. [Cf. Dodder v.] 

>847-78 Halliwell,. Doddered, confused, shattered, infirm. 
*878 Whitby Gloss., Dodder* d, shattered, dilapidated. 

3 . Of persons : Decayed or impaired with age. 
1893 Stevenson Catr. xv. 173 Auld feckless doddered men. 
Dodderel, -ril. dial . [f. Dod v. x : cf. Dod- 
dered, also Dotterel (in same sense).] (Sec 
quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Dodderel, a pollard. Warn*. >88x 
Leicestersh, Gloss., D odder il, a pollard tree. 1891 Rutland 
Gloss, s v., The boundary is by yon old dodderil oak. 

Do'dder-grass. dial. [f. Dodder v.] Pro- 
perly, Quaking-grass, Brita media ; also called 
doddering- grass, doddle grass, doddenng dicks , etc. 
Sometimes loosely applied locally to species of 
Brornus , Bestuca, Boa, or other loose-panicled 
grasses. 

*6*7 (see Dodder v. *1. 1738 Peogk Kenticisms s. v. 

Dawther, A certain long shaking-grass is called dodder-grass 
or dawther in Kent. (App. some Brornus ] 1875 Sussex 

Gloss , Doddlegrassj Brita media, or quaking grass, called 
in the north *doddenng dick*. 1878 86 Britten& Holland 
Plant-n., Dodder Grass, Brita media . Cumb . ; Kent. 

Doddle (d^ ci'l), sb l and a. Obs. exc. dial . [f. 
Don 0.1 : cf. Doddard. Whether o»ig. sb. or a. 
is not clear.] 

A. sb. A pollard. B. adj. Pollard, of which the 
top has been cut off. 

*80* Holland Pliny xxvl. II. 251 It. .groweth at the foot 
of old trees. {Mary. Yea also in the head of doddle oaks.) 
*887 J ESSOP A ready « I ts hm;c hedgerow with the * doddle* ' 
or pollard*, which aflorded firing for rich and poor. 

t Doddle, sb . 2 Obs. [f. Doddle z/.] ? A dod- 
dling or infirm person. 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fori. 1. i, Is your Piece of Mortality 
such a doting Doddle? is he so very fond of you ? 

Doddle (djrd’lb v. [var. of I) addle: cf. also 
Doddkk v., and with sense 2 Toddle.] 

1 1 . trans. To shake, nod (the head). Obs. 

1633 Urou hart Rabelais 1. xxii. (1694) I. 85 Mumbling 
with his Mouth, nodding and dodling his Head. 

2. intr , To walk with short, infirm, or unsteady 
steps, to toddle; to totter; to dawdle. 

*781 Gray Let. 24 Sept. Wks. *884 III. 114 The old 
Bishop of Lincoln, with his stick, went doddling by the 
side of the Queen. 1847 78 Halliwri l. Doddle , to totter ; 
to dawdle. North. *809 in Lonsdale Gloss. *873 in 
Sussex Gloss. *884 Spectator 6 Dec. 1614 A pretty girl., 
with a quantity of little pigs doddling about in front of her. 

Hence Do‘d 4 l 8 d, Do ddling ppl. adjs.\ Do d* 
dllah a. {dial.), feeble, infirm. 

*847-78 Halliwell, Doddleish, feeble. Sussex. *874 
Burnano My Time xxxiv. 369 A doddling old grandfather. 
187$ Sussex Gloss , Doddlith, infirm. 1893 H. M. Doughty 
Our Wherry in Wendish Lands 321 The doddled old 
kuster so bothered us. 

Doddy, doddle (dp-di), sb. [f. Dod w.i] 

1 . A cow or bull without horns; attrib. = Dodded, 
as *a black doddy cow\ Sc. 

1808 in Jamieson. 18x7 Scott Two Drovers ii, They 
were something less beasts than your drove, doddics most 
of them. 189a Scott . Leader x Jan. 3 A very fine herd 
of the favourite 1 Doddies \ 

+2. Shortened form of Doddypoll. Obs. 
a sKgo Mare . Wit hr Wisd. (N.\ Now purpose I soundly 
Trick this pretty doddy, And make him a noddy. 

Doddy (dp di), a. Sc. [f. Dod sbA + -r.] Pet- 
tish, cross, ill tempered. 

*808 in Jamieson. *8x3 Galt Entail I. xx. *66 Colley 
is as doddy and crabbit to Watty as if he was its adversary. 

+ Do*ddy-p&te. f f. as next 4- Pate.] « next. 
c *300 Maid Eiulyn 19 (She] Made hym a foie, And called 
hym dody-pate. 

t Dodlifpoll (dpdipJul). Obs, Forms : a. 5 
dotty-, doty-, dote-, 6 doti-, dotti-, -pol e 
-poll(e. / 9 . 6 dody-, dodd ye-, 6-7 dodi-, 7-8 
doddy-, doddl-, -pole, -poll, etc. [app. origin, 
ally f. Dote v. to be foolish or silly, subseq. referred 
to Dod v. 1 , at if 4 having a dodded poll*: cf. 
roundhead.] A stupid person ; blockhead, fool. 

( 1401 Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 99 3it, Dawe Dotypolle, thou 
justifiest this harlotrie c 14** Hocclevx Min. Poems, 
Jonalhas 49 A lewde dotepol, straw for his wit ! c 1480 
’Towns ley Myst. (Surtees) 145 Fy, dotty-pols, with youre 
bookes. *549 Latimer 3 rd Strut, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 84 
What ye brain-sycke fooles, ye hoddy pcckes, ye doddye 
poulles !. .are you seduced also? tjBx J. Bell Had don's 
Anew. Osor. 99b, No man. .besides this Doctour DottipoU. 
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„ Bwm Eng. Moor n. I* Win. 1871 II. 18 All the 

dy-pole* in Town. 1787 Smut Tr. She tmfy IX. xxv, 

Shall 1 be called as many blockheads, numsculls, doddy- 
poles, dunderheads. 

Hence t Bo ddjr.poUod 0. Obs. 

rest Mottbux Rabelais v. xlvf. Thou doddipol'd Ninny. 

Dodo, obs. oa. t. of Do r. 

DodftC*-, OOd#C- 9 Or. S&$4#a twelve, an initial 
element in numerous technical tirords : see below. 
Also Dodo oafld a. (L. -fdus -deft)* divided into 
twelve segments {Sya. Soe. Lex . 1803), Dodeoa*- 
ntfonia, [Or. p4pot part], consisting of twelve parts 
or divisions (Syd. Sot. Lex.). Do^dsetyartitc a. 
[L. parttt' us divided] -prec. Z)c<disK9f1slou 
a. Bot., having twelve petals. Do deoasraiio a. 
Bros. [Gr. bojbtndarjpot of twelve times (in music), 
f. orjfm sign, mark], consisting of 12 morse or units 
of time, as a dodecasemic foot. (In recent Diets.) 

1879 Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archit II. 197 If all aide* 
had the threefold division, it would have become dodeca- 
partite. 1847 Craig, Dodccapetalous, having twelve petals. 

t Bo'dlCSde. Oh. Also dode-oady. [f. Gr. 
fctoexa twelve, after Decade : cf. F. dodkacU in 
Littr^.] A group, set, or series of twelve. 

<16*4 Ldsiiington Recant. Strm . In Pheuix (1708) II. 
No. 26. 494 The 19 disciples answering the 12 patriarchs. . 
that both the Testaments, the New and Old, should be 
founded upon dodecadies. t686 Goad C first. Radies lit. ii. 
416 We have.. a Dodecadc of such Rarities. 

Dodeoadiraohm (doude-kXdrjcm'. Numism . 
[ad. Gr. Iwbuthbpaxpot, f. bdihna twelve 4- bpaxpij 
Drachma.] An ancient Greek gold coin of the 
value of 1 2 drachmas. 

*881 A thtnasum 3 Dec. 748/1 Of the 27 gold coins 
exhibited one is the dodecadrachm of Queen Berenice II. 

Dodeoagon (d<?ude-kag£n). (j'eom. [ad. Gr. 
Haifa tehyojvoy, f. tiwfana twelve + -ywvos angled, yowta 
angle; cf. F. dodteagone (1690 in H at z.> Darin.).] 
A plane figure having twelve sides and twelve 
angles. Regular dodecagon, one that has all its 
sides and all its angles equal. 

1658 Phillips, Dodecagon (Greek), a Geometrical figure 
of ta Angles. 1861 Thornbuky Turner (186a) I. st He 
draws trees when he should draw dodecagons. 

Hence Dodeoa'fonal a., of or pertaining to a do- 
decagon; twelve-sided. 
s8fts-6o in Maynk Expos. Lex. 

II Dodecagynia (don d/kSd.^rnia). Bot. [mod. 
L. (Linnaeus 1735), f. Gr. faofana twelve 4- ywtj 
woman, female, taken by Linnaeus in sense of 
1 female organ, pistil \] An order in some classes 
of the Linnxan sexual system, comprising plants 
having either eleven or twelve pistils. 

176a in Hudson Flora A nglica. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s 
Bot. x. no. t 8 S 7 Hrnfrry Elent . Bot. 1. ii. 197. 

Hence Dodroagyn, a plant of Dodecagynia ; 
Dodftoagjmiait, -gynlous, Dodocngynoua ad/s. 

sSaS Webster, Dodecagym, a plant having twelve pixtils. 
Ibid., Dodecagyuian , having twelve pistils. 1864 Ibid., 
Dodecagynous, having twelve styles. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Dodecagynious . . twelve-pistillcd. 

Dodecahedral (dJ“d/'k&,h#drai), a. Also 
dodeoaedral. [f.DoDECAHKDB-ON + -AL.] Having 
the form of a dodecahedron ; twelve- sided. 

1796 Kirwan Elem . Min. (ed. a) I. 207 Transparent, and 
of a dodecaedral figure. Ibid. II. 8 It often gives dode- 
cahedral crystals. 2870 Bentley Bot. 14 In a perfectly 
regular arrangement, .we have dodecahedral cells. 

So Dodeoodiodrlo a. ■* prec. 

..*• 7 * Lawrknce tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 34 Cleavage in- 
distinct, dodecahedric. t88i Ruskin Love’s Mtiniox. iii. 
126. I retain, therefore, my dodecahedric form of catechism. 
DodoOahodron(ddiud/ka|h/\lrj?n). Geom . Also 
6-9 dodeoaedron, 6-8 -urn. [a. Gr. faufanatbpov, 
neuter of fa/fanatbpot, f. bwfaua twelve + tbpa seat, 
base, face. Cf. F. docUcatdre (16th c.).] 

A solid figure having twelve faces : esp. the 
regular dodecahedron, sec quota. 1 J70, 1653. 

1370 Billingsley Em lid xi. def. xxiv. 319 A Dodeca- 
hedron is a solid© or bodily figure contained vnder twelue 
squall. euuilatcr, and equiangle Pentagons. iSsi H. More 
Antid. Ath. it. (1662) 147 There are Five regular Bodies 
in Geometry . . the Cube, the Tetraedrum, the Octacdrum, 
the Dodecaedrum, and the Eicosaedrum. 1830 Daubkmy 
Atom. The. vi. (ed. 2) 171 Phosphorus crystal 1 ires in regular 
dodecaedronx. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 85 A form con- 
sisting of twelve similar rhombuses. .Is. .called the rhombic 
dodecahedron. 

IlDodeoandria (dd«dfkne*ndrik). Bot. [mod. 
L. (Linnaeus 1735), f. Gr. fabfa * a twelve + dv8/>-, 
stem of dvfjp man, male : see Dbcandria.] The 
eleventh class in the sexual system of Linnaeus, 
comprising plants having from twelve to nineteen 
stamens not cohering. 

1733 Chamber* Cycl. Su/b ., Dodecandria .. a class of 
plants which have hermaphrodite Sowers, with twelve 
stamina or male parts in each. 176a in Hudson Flora 
A nglica >794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. ix. 89. 

Hence Dod#e**nder, a plant of the class Dode- 
candria; Dodee*‘XLdri*n a., belonging to that 
class ; Uodscs adzmui a ., having twelve stamens. 

1806 J. G alpine Brit. Bot. 40 Lythrum . . Flowers spiked, 
dodecandrous. lftat Webster, Dodecander, Dodecandrian , 
[cited from I.ke). 1870 Bentley Bot. 246 A flow having 
22 stamens is Dodecandrous. 


Do'diCftnt. Chtm. [f. Dodeca- + -ank.] A 
paraffin of the compoiition 
187S Watts Diet. Chetn. VII. 801 Dodecane .. Boiling 
point 20a 0 (C). 1872 — Bournes' Ckem. (ed. 121 II. 50. 

Dodsaaroh, dodek- ',d<? u *d/kajk). Ant. Hist . 
[ad. Gr. faofaudpx-Tjt, f btifana twelve + -a/>x»7 r 
ruler.] One of a ruling body of twelve. 

*88a-3 w Schaff Encyrt. Relig. Know/. I. 707 Psam- 
meticu* I., one of the aodekarch*. 

Dodtoarokjr (dd«*dfkajki). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-apxk rule : cf. Decarchy.] Government by twelve 
rulers or kings ; a ruling body of twelve. 

« 46 * Stilunofl. Orig. Sacr. 1. v, | 8 So that Egypt was 
anciently a dodecarchy, ax England in the Saxonx' time 
was a heptarchy. 186a Stanley Jn v, Ch. (1877) !• xiii. 246 
It wax.. a dodecarchy, of which the supremacy paused . . firxl 
to one tribe and then to another. 1876 S. Bihui Rede La t. 
Sgypt 39 Psammetichus. .seixed the moment to reduce the 
Assyrian Dodecarchy tinder hix sway. 

Dodeoastyla (dju-dfkastail). [f. Gr. Mofotca 
twelve 4- orvkos column. So mod.F. dod<fcasty/e.] 
A portico or colonnade of twelve columns. 

(Sag Gwilt Chambers's C wit Archit. 413 Dodecastyle , a 
Building having twelve Columns in front. 1852 Encyct. 
Brit. ill. 509/t The Chamber of Deputies in Paris has 
a true dodecastyle. 

Do:decasy'llabl6. [f. Gr. 5 w&«*a twelve. 
4 *Syllablk.J a. Pros. A line or verse of twche 
syllables. d. *A word of twelve syllables* 
(Worcester, 1846). So DodocMylla'blo a., of or 
containing twelve syllables. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Rupp, s v. Alexandria , Alexandria 
are otherwise called dodccaxyllablcs ; and are peculiar to 
the modem poetry. 183s W. H. Mill Christa Sangitd 
Pref. xx Distinguishing only the Benedictu* or hymn 
of ^Zacharias by a lyric dodecatyllable measure. 188s 3 
5 >chaff Encyct. Relig. PC nmol. 2286 A sermon in verse, hepto- 
syllabic, octosyllabic, or dodecasy liable. 
tDodscatrmoiy. Astron. Obs. Also 7 do* 
deoatemorion. [ad. Gr. bwheKaTtj/ibptoy a twelfth 
pait, f, ScdUnar-os, *17, *ov twelfth 4 ptbpioy piece, 
portion.] A twelfth pnrt ; a term former ly applied 
to each of the twelve divisions of the Zodiac. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon 7 ud. Astral xviii. 374 The dode* 
entemories of the Z<Kliack. 1674 Jeakk A nth. (169^) B »j, 
The mildest Dodecatcmorie nprings In beauteous Orient. 
arjoo Cri-ech (J.), *Tix dodeentemorion thus describ'd: 
Thrice ten decreex, which every sign contains. 1717 51 
Chambers Cycl.,Dodecatemory.. The term is chiefly applied 
to the twelve houses, or parts of the iodine of the primum 
mobile ; to distinguish them from the 12 signs. 

Dode'CUplet. Mus. [f. Dodkc(a- 4 - ending of 
Octuplet, etc.] 4 A group of twelve notes to lie 
played in the time of eight * (Stainer and Barrett 
Diet. Mus. Toms 1880). 

tDodemirayd, ///. a. Obs. rate. [The first 
element is possibly as in doddypolT, the second 
appears to l>e from muse v., in MK. to be amazed.] 
c 1430 Cov. Mxst . 395 Ye dodemuxyd prynces faste you 
aray, Or I make avow to Mahomed youre bodyes scnul 
blede. 

DodereU, vnr. of Dotterel, plover. 

Dodge (dpd$)» v. [Known only from 1 6th c. ; 
origin unascertained. The primary meaning and 
sense-development are also uncertain. 

Wedgwood and Slceut compare an alleged dial. Sc. dodd 
to jog (cf. xenxe tx below), which Slceat would alxo identify 
with the base of dodder, doddle. This might perhaps paxx 
for the sense, but the phonetic development is not evident ; 
cf. however sled, sledge .J 

1 . intr. To move to and fro, or backwards and 
forwards ; to keep changing one's position or shift- 
ing one's ground ; to shuffle. 

>704 Stkrl* Lying Loi>er it. i. 18 Don’t stand staring, 
Rnd dodging with your feet, and wearing out your I.ivery 
Hat with squeezing for an excuse. iyao^ J. Quincy Hodge r 
Hist. Act. Plague 189 Whenever a Buboe is uncertain and 
dodges, sometime* appearing and then going back. 1750 
Phil. Trans. XLVI. 324 The Dragon nv. In a hovering 
Posture, dodging up and down in the Water. x8ao W. 
Irving Sketch Bte. 1 . 60 Whenever he went dodging about 
the village. 

t b. To use shifts or changes of position {with 
a person, etc.), so as to baffle or catch him. Obs. 

1631 Milton Univ. Carrier i. 8 He had, any time this 
ten yean full, Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and the 
Bull. 1677 W, Hubbard Narrative Poxtscr. 7 He began 
to dodge with his pursuers. 1714 Dr Foe Mem. Cavalier 
it x8a^ The King ■ . had been (lodging with Essex eight or 
ten Days. 18*6 Scott Old Mori, xxxvi, Do you think we 
can stand here all day to he turning and dodging with you, 
lika greyhounds after a hare T 

o. To move to and fro about, around, or behind 
any obstacle, so as to elude a pursuer, a missile, or 
a blow, or to get a sudden advantage of an enemy. 

1881 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 22 Trees, about which they 
may dodg. 1738 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 428 Dodging behind 
the mizzen mast, and falling down upon the deck at the 
noise of the enemy’s shot. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. 1 1879) 
77 He was obliged to dodge round hb horse. 1899 Ten- 
nent Ceylon vtn. iii. 11 . 331 Amongst full grown timber, 
a skilful runner can escape an elephant by dodging round 
the trees. 

+ 2 . intr. To go this way and that way in one's 
speech or action ; to be off and on ; to parley, 
palter, haggle about terms. Obs. 

tfflt Jewel Anew. Hardin ft Detect. Foul Err. In 
Def* Apol. (1811) trj If yee doubt h e r eof, leaue dodging 


in vour note Dookes, and read S. Cyprian, and ye shall 
find it. »S77 Stanvmukst Deter, tree. iii. in Hrlmthed \ \. 
35/ r The merchant and he stood dodging one with the other 
m cheeping the ware. 1884. tr. Bone ft Men ( emftt. ix. 
333 H Ine niseaxa go not off presently, we must not xtand 
dodging, but give a gentle purging potion, a 1783 Byrom 
Careless Content (K.), For lack or glut, for loss or gain, 1 
never dodge, nor up nor down. 

b. To play last and loose, change about de- 
ceitfully; to shuffle with a person; to prevaricate. 

1373 J. Stii t. Gamin. Curt on v. ii. in Hash Dettsley III. 
2^4 Fie, dost but dodge. >814 Kaikh.ii Hist, World v. 
in. | 1 a. 418 They did nim no manner of good, hut rather 
dodged with him, eucn in the little court exia which they 
most pretended. 1708 Prior Turtle hr ^P. 100 With Fates 
lean tipstaff none can dodge. 1S39 Smiiks Se(f-Heip xiii. 
(i860) 340 He does not shuffle nor prevaricate, dodge nor 
skulk. 

t o. To dodge it : to haggle. 

165s Uruuhani JeiiH'l Wkx. 11834) 267 That frankness of 
disposition.. not permitting him to dodge it upon inches 
and ells. 

8. traits. To play fast and loose with ; to baffle 
or parry by shifts and pretexts ; to trifle with, 

1373 G. Harvey l.etterd'k. (Camden) 15 Thus was 
I doggid and dodgid on cveri xide. i88« J. Srs nor 
Disc. P* Oiltgtes (i66j) 956 L»th to be dodged and abused 
with endlcibS uncertainties and dissimilitudes. 1897 Occas. 
Conformity 27 To make the matter a Game, to dodge 
Religions, ami go in the Morning to Church, and in the 
Afternoon to the Meeting. 2833 Tennyson . Sea Dreams 
145 He dodged me w’lth a long and loose at count. 1868 K. 
Edwards Raleigh I. xxiv. 559. The Crown lawyois had 
again to dodge the cane . by a trie k of their cruft. 

4 . To avoid on encounter with (a oerson or 
thing) by changes of position, shifts, or doublings; 
to elude (a pursuer, etc.) by shifts or sideward 
movements. 

1880 Otway C. Marins tv. ii. Wks. 1727 II. 239 Asunder 
we may dodge our Fate. 1713 Dfmham Thys. Ihcol.w. 
xiv. (1723) note. The Douhlingx of the Hare to dodge and 
deceive the Dogx. 1893 E. B. Knight Where thni t Em- 
pires meet xxiv. 366 Rockx.. would come rolling down upon 
us, and had to be nimbi ydod B c.l. Fohres-Mik hli l 

Retain. Gt. Mutiny 19 Where blows aimed at the victims 
had evidently been dodged. 

5 . To follow stealthily, and with shifts to avoid 
discovery, as by keeping behind intervening objects. 
[Cf. Doo v. 1.) 

1717 Fiflding I.or>e in Stv. Mast/. Wks. 1775 I. 58 La. 
Promise not to dodge us. Wi. Not even to look after you. 
18x4 Mad. H'Arblav Wanderer IV. ci If they xaw any 
suspicious persons dodging them. 1840 I.al>y C. Bury 
Hut. Hut xi, 1 will never quit you..! will dodge your 
steps. 

6. To move (a thing) to and fro, or up and down ; 
to lead (an examinee) to and fro in a subject of ex- 
amination and not straight on. 

itao Sporting Mag. VI. 266 Two pieces of wood had !>een 
introduced between the hoof and in© shoe ; after icplaung 
the shoe again the horxe was dodged, and discovered to l>c 
perfectly sound. >86x Dickens Gt. Ea/eit. vid. He said, 
pompously, 4 Seven times nine, boy ’ ! and how should I be 
able to answer, dodged in that wayt 1880 Daily Tel. 7 
Oct-, It would be absolutely childish to go on dodging the 
Fleets about from Cattaro to Volo letc.J. 

7 . intr. Change-ringing. Said of a bell rung in 
a chime, when, instead of following in its regular 
a-ccnding or descending order, as in plain bunting, 
it is shifted one place in the opposite direction, and 
then in the next round back again to resume its 
course, until another dodge occurs. 

s68a R. H. School Recreat. 101 In tbft Bob, when the 
Treble leaves the two Hind Bellx^ they dodg«* ’till it comes 
there again, and ’till the Treble gives Way lor the dodging 
again of the said two Hind Bells, the two firxt Helix dodge, 
hut after cease dodging, when the two Hind Bells dodge. 
187s Ellacomiik Ch. Bells Devon ii. 20. 1880 Grove Dnt. 

Aiuttc s.v. ( hanges. The three first beflx ao through the six 
changes of which they are capable .. while the bclh. behind 
4 dodge 

8. intr. {techn.) To occupy positions alternately 
on the one side and the other of a medial line. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek Dodging \ said of mortises, 
when they are not in tbe same plane at the hub. By spread- 
ing the butts of the spoke* where they enter the hub, dodg- 
ing on each side of a median line, alternately, the wheel Ts 
stiffened against a lateral strain. 

9 . trans . Photogr. To use any artifice to improve 
(the negative) for printing. 

1883 /y f ardxvick’s Photogr. them. fed. Taylor) 335 The im- 
portant operations of 'dodging' and ' printina-m 1889 
Anthony's Photogr. Bulletin (U. S. A ) II. 349 That ' dodg- 
ing* had been resorted to to moke the tree pnnt well. 

10. trans . Salt-making {Cheshire u (Sccquot.) 
2884 Cheshire Gloss , Dodging, salt-making term. Knock- 
ing scale off the plates over the fire. 

XX. trans. and intr. {dial.) To jog (see ouots.). 
180a Sin bald Chron. Sc. Poet. Gloss. < Jam.), Dodge , to 
jog, or trudge along, stag Bmockett N. C. Wds... Dodge, 
to jog, to incite. >869 Lonsdale Gloss., Dodge, (1) to jog, 
incite. *877 Holdemess Gloss., Dodge-on, to go along, 
making the best of an affliction .. • Hey 1 it a bad job, but Ah 
mun dodge*on somehoo or other \ 

tia. trans. To insinuate into by a dodge. Obs. 
1687 R. L’Ebt range A ns w. Piss. 47 A Paradox of Con- 
science Dodg'd into a Popular Scheme of Government ! 

Dod£4 (dpdfl), sb.' [f. prec. vb.] 
f 1 . The act of slipping aside so as to elude a 
person or thing; the , slip , | the ‘go-by*. Obs. or 
dial. 
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*575 J. Still Gamut. Curt on n i. in HazI. Dotisler Ilf. 
iq-j There was a fouler fault, my Gammer ga* me the dodge. 
x8o6 Wily Beguiled ibid. IX. 356 Shall I trouble you so far 
as to take some pains with me? 1 am loth to have the 
dodge. 1749 FrrimNU Tom Jones vti. iv, X was hard mn 
enough by your mother for one man ; but after giving her 
a dodge, here's another, .follows me upon the foil, 1880 
Mae. Parr Adam 4 Lve II. n6 He was forced to avoid 
him by giving a sudden dodge to one side. 

2 A shifty trick, an artifice to elude or cheat. 
1838 Feanv St net. I.yudom. 1. 301, I have beate the 
Iesuit hnctofore out of this dodge. 1681 H. More Exp. 
Dan. Pref. 64 To put a dodge upon the Protestants to 
weaken their Faith. . *®37 L)k kens Pukw. xvi, 4 It was all 
false, of course ? ’ 4 All, sir \ replied Mr. Weller, * reg'lar do, 
sir ; artful dodge.' t86o Bright .sp. Church Rata Apr., 
I am altogether against any kind of dodge by which tnis 
matter may be. settled. 

8. colloq. and slang. A clever or adroit expedient 
01 contrivance (cf. trick in simitar use): vulgarly 
extended to a machine, a natural phenomenon, etc. 

184a K. FitzGi'Rai.1) Lett. (1889) I. itt The alternation 
of green nml com crops is a good dodge. 1849 Thackeray 
/'cm tennis xxix, [They] have many harmless arts .. and 
innocent dodges <if we may be permitted to use an excellent 
phrase that has become vernacular since the appearance of 
the last dictionaries'. <855 Smedi.f.y //. Ctrvcrdalt iii, I’d 
start to Amerita, and do Niagma, and all the other 
picturesque dodges [etc.]. 1887 Ln. Malmesbury Memoirs 

of an Ex-Minister U884) 11 . £76 To show us how to light 
a good lire by some dodge of lighting the wood at the hack. 

4 . Change-ringing. See quot. 1684, and cf. 
Podge v. 7. 

1684 K. H. School Recreat. 93 The. .Meaning of a Podge 
U this; any Bell that is coming down ( and is to make a 
Dodge, must move tip again one Pell higher, and any Pell 
that is going up, and is to make a Dodge, must come down 
one lien lower, and then up or down as the Course of such 
Hell requires. 1880 Gro\k Put, Music s.v. Changes, In 
change-ringing terms, the 4th and 5th [belhl are said to 
* make places , and the and and 3rd are said to make a 
4 double dodge ’. 

Dodge, sb.* north, dial. A large irregular piece, 
a lump. 

156a Wills 4 //it'. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 307, j dodge of 
ironviij 1 . Fowr uses xvj ■. 1845 Jamiknon, I) edge, a pretty 

large cut or slit e of any kind of food. Dodge l, a large piece 
or lump. h ®95 Still in use.) 

Dodgor (dpHl^w). [f. DonoK v. + -eh 1.] 

1 . One who dodges, in various senses of the vb. ; 
ill early use, csf. a haggler; later, esp. one who 
practises artful shifts or dodges. 

1568 T. Harping Detect. Foul Err. 276 Hy this a man 
may know what a Dodger you nre, and whence your great 
Invokes proccdc. 1598 Flokio, A Nitron e, a pinch penie, a 
paltrcr, a dodger, a miser, a pcnic father, 1611 Cotgk., 
CagucraJJe, a base inicher, scuruic hauler, lowsie dodger. 
tto4 Hf’arne Duct. Hist . (17141 I. is6 Tacitus ha* no good 
Morals ; He is a great Dodger, .he always speaks moic out 
of Policy than accoiding to Truth. 1804 Scott St. Rattan's 
xxviii, * A shy rock, this Frank Tyrrel .. a very complete 
dodger ! . . I shall wind him, were he to double like a fox.' 
1838 Dickf.ns O. I'ivist viii. Among his intimate friends he 
was better known by the sobriquet of * The artful Dodger \ 

2 . l/.S. A hard-baked corn-cake. 

Mr* Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iv, Corn-cake, in all its 
varieties of hoe-cake, dodgers^ muffins. s88a Canton 
11 May 327/1, I prospered rarely in the South on ‘dodger**, 

3 . ( 7 .S. A small handbill or circular, 

1884 Fargo (Dakota) Broadaxe 7 Apr.. With dodgers of 
warning distributed at the different polling-place*. *888 
Boston Jrnl. u Feb. 54, I never in my life used such 
a thing a* a poster, a dodger or a handbill. 

4 . Salt-making. (Sec quot.) Cf. Doikie v. 10. 

1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dodder, salt-making term ; a long- 
headed hammer with a long handle, used tor knocking off 
the scale or incrustations of lime or dirt on the pan bottoms 
w hen the pan is at work ; also called Dodging Hammer. 

Dodgery (dp-d^ri), [f. Dodge v. or sb. 4 -ery.] 
The employment of dodges ; trickery. 

<» 1870 Hackkt A bp. Williams i. (169a) 98 When he had 
put tnis dodgery strongly upon those at London. *86$ 
Dickens Mat. Fr. m. i, What dodgery are you up to next t 

Do'dffing, vbl. sb. [f. Dodge v. + -ing *.] The 
action of the verb Dodge, in various senses. 

*593 Tell- Troth's N. K. Gift 16 The dodging of an old 
beldam, a 1877 Barrow Sertn. Upright Washing Wks. 
i6Sj I. 65 Versatile whiffling* and dodging* . . and the like. 
*88o Grove Put. Music s.v. Changes, At the end of each 
six changes one of the bell* going up to take part in the 
dodging, and another coming down to take its place in the 
changes. 

Do dging, ppi . a- [f. as prcc. + -ing *.] That 
dodges, in tie various senses of the verb. 

x6a5 W. Pkmblk Justific. by Faith (1639) 148 Tricks of 
wit and dodging Distinction* to avoid the accusations of 
conscience. *648 Milton Tenure Kings (1649) 30 Som 
dodging Casuist with more craft then rinceritie. 1735 
Somerville Chase iv. 115 The Brakes Where dodging 
Conies sport. 1775 Burke Corr. (1844' II. 63 Their irreso- 
lute and dodging motions. *88* Grove Dtci. Music xv. 
Changes , The bells, .have a dodging course. 

Hence Do'AglnfflF adv., in a dodging manner. 
1599 Minshku, Cavi/osam/nte, dodgingly, contentiously, 
deceitfully, fraudulently. 

Dodging, var. ox Dotchin, Chinese steelyard. 
Dodger (dp'd^i), a. [f. Dodge sb. 1 +-r i.j Full 
of or aiklicted to dodges ; evasive, tricky, artful. 
Hence Dodglly a h. ; Do dgtntM. 

«86t Wyntfr Soc. Bees 337 Beggars divide themselves in 
several classes:— the humourous, the poetical, the senti- 
mental, the dodgey, and the sneaking. 1870 Fornivall in 
Bk. Curtasye t>y8 In B abets Bk. marg., A towel folded 


dodgily. 187* Daily Kents 3* Sept, ‘Dan Lysons’ and 
hi* codeine** are on everybody's lips. 

Dodlp&te, -pole, var. Doddtpate, -poll, Obs. 
Dodkin (dodkin). Forms: 5 doydakyn, doy« 
kyn, 6 dodkyn, 6-7 (9) dotkin, 6-9 dodkin, (7-9 
doltkin). [15th c. doydekyn , doykyn, a. MDu. 
duytken, dim. of duyt, doyt : sec Doit.] 

1 . An early name for the Doit, a small Dutch 
coin. Hcncc, any coin of very small value. 

Only Hist . after 1600, except in proverbial phrase*. 

1415 Ait 3 Hen. U, c. i f a Les Galvhatpens & la Monde 
appcfle Seskyn & I>oydekyn. Ibid. Galyhalpens, Seskyn* 
ou Doykyns. c 1550 DUe-Play (Percy Soc.) 37 He that 
will not stoop a dodkin at the dice. 1577 Stanyhurst 
Descr, Irel. in HotinshedS I. 33 At the enuof his maioraltie 
he owght no man a dotkin. 1806 Holland Sutton. 79 
Brnscn Dodkins or mites called Asses. *807 Cowell 
Jnterpr., I)o! kins , a kind of coine. led. 187a Voitkin , a 
base Coine, prohibited by 3 H. 5. cap. 1. Hence probably 
we retain that phrase when we would undervalue a man, 
to say, He is not worth a Doit or Doit kin ] 1874 Jkakr 
A ritn, (1606) 77 Some.. divide the Farthing into a titles, the 
O into 3 Ccc*, the C into a Dodkin*. 1S81 Dufkikld Don 
Quix. III. xxvii. ao6, I did not care two dotkins. 

2 . a. A bud. b. A pistil. 

[Perh. not the same word. In b perh. a dim. of Don’, Du. 

doitde club.] 

. 1578 I.yte Dodoens 111. lx. 400 Small dodkins or springes, 
which aic the beginning of leane*. Ibid. v. xxvii. 58*; The 
flower, .with a yellowe Dodkin or Pestil, lyke golde in the 
middle. 

Do'dman. Now dial. [Origin unknown ; 
connexion with Dod^.** has been suggested. Other 
local names arc hodman-dod } hoildy-doddy.] A snail. 
c 1550 Bai k K. Johan (Camden) 7 Yt is a* great pyte to 
sc a woman wepc, A* yt is to sc a sely dodman crcepe. 
16*5 Lisle Pu Barf as , Noe 149 Two crooked line*, One 
like a crawling snake, one ]ikc a dodman twines. x6«6 
Bacon Sytva f 73a [Animals] that cant their Shell, are; 
The Lobster, the Crab, the Craflsh, the Hodmandod or 
Dodman, the Tortoise. *833 Ames Agsf, Cerent. 11. 28 
'lime.. to pull in the homes of thi* dodmons accusation. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. ia* A Snayl or Dodinan. .is 
not only not warm, but to our feeling, very cold. 1874 Ray 
S. 4 F. C. Words 65 A Dodman : a shell-snail or Hod- 
mandod, Norf, 1848 Dickens Dax> Copp. vii, * I'm a reg'lar 
Dodman’, said Mr. Peggotty, by which he meant *nud. 

Dodo (dJu'do). [a. Pg. doudo simpleton, fool, 
as adj. silly.) An extinct bird, Did us ineptus , 
belonging to the order Cofumbidse, formerly in- 
habiting the island of Mauritius ; it had a massive 
clumsy body, and small wings of no use for flight. 

s6a8 K. Altiiam Left, to Sir Edw. A If ham j 8 Tunc in 
l 'roc. goal. Soc. (1874) 448 A strange fowle, which I bad at 
the Hand mauritius, called by y 4 portin^alls a D0D0. 
Ibid. [F. S.] Of m r oerre you shall reccue a Tarr of ginger,, 
and a bird called a D0D0, if it live. 1834 Sir T. Hekdert 
Trav. 347 Mauritius here nml here only and in Dygarroy*. 
is generated the D(xio [*638 a Portuguize name it is, and 
ha* rcfeience to her simplenex] which for shape and rare- 
nesse may Antigonize the Pharnix of Arabia. 1638 Ibid. 21 
Like the Dodoes wings, more to looke at, then for execution. 
<*8*0 H. L’Kstrangr in Sloan* t MS. 1819. 5. If- $4 About 
1638, a* 1 walked London street.*. 1 [saw] the picture of 
a strange fowle hong out upon a cloth . . went in to see it. 
It., was a great fowle, som what bigger then the largest 
Turkey Cock . . The keeper called it a Dodo. *688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 289/1 A Dodo, or Dronte. doth equal 
a Swan in bigness. 1774 Gqldsm. Nat. Hist . 111. 1. vii. 
p 2 Three or four dixfo* arc enough to dine a hundred 
men. 183a Dr La Bf.chb Geol. Man. (ed. a) 163. 1898 F, 

Haii in Nation (M. Y.) LX 11 . 157/* if he nas not indeed 
gone the way of tne dodo and the dlnotheriuin. 

aft rib. 1874 Lisie Carr Jud. Gwyttne II. viii. 177 He 
belongs to the Dodo race of real unmitigated.. Toryism. 

Dodoxuft&n. -ean (dManPfoi), a. [f. L. 
DoJonstus, a. Gr. Aarfta woio*, f. A vMovri Doaona.] 
Of or j>ertaining to Dodona in ancient Epirus, 
where there was a famed oracle of Zeus situated 
in a grove of oaks. Also + Dodonlan ((bd£wnifcn\ 
1569 Spenser Unions of Bellay v. in The at. Worldlings , 
l*hen 1 behclde the faire Dodonian tree, Litmcow 

7 rav. 1. 5 l'he Thespian spring, Where chatring birds, 
Dodonean trees do sing. 1851 Thorrau Autumn 64 There 
is mast for me too. this Dodonean fruit. 

t Dodra ntal, a. Obs . ran -°. [ad. L. dodrdtt - 
tdl- is, f. dddriins nine- twelfths or three-fourths of 
a weight or measure.] 

*898 B lount Gtossogr Dodrantal. of nine ounces or nine 
inches in length or weight. *88j Sya. Soc, Lex., Dodrantal ’ 
consisting of nine inches, three fourths of a foot. 

DOd (dd*). Forms ; I d&, a-6 do, (3 pi. don\ 
4-7 doo, 5-6 Sc. and north . dft, (6 dooe, 7 do*), 
6— doo iSc. d*a). 

[OE. dd t* thought by some to be a contracted form, cog. 
nate with OHG. tAmo, dAnto wk. masc., MHG. tAme, G. 
dam- (in damhirsch , damwild ), a. L. ddma , damma f., 
sometime* m. v fallow deer, buck, doe ; but there are serious 
difficulties. See Pogatscher Gr. Lat. u. Rom. Lehwworte 
im Altengl. | 302.] 

1 . The female of the fallow deer ; applied also to 
the female of Allied animals, as the reindeer. 

c «ooo A£lfric Gr. (Z.) 309 Damma, net dammula, dA. 
a iaoe Voc, Wr.-W(ilc. 543 Do, cimgoS. Eng. Leg. I. 303/ia 
To cachcht hert and bocke and don, *388 Wyclif rrov. 
vt. 5 Be thou rauy*chid as a doo fro tne bond. ^1400 
Maunokv. (Roxb.) xxiii, 105 Hert ex and hyndex, bukk and 
da. t c *473 Sor, toxve Degre *24 Venyson fmhe of bucke 
and do. *597 MoNrooMitRifc Cherrie 4 Sloe at 'The hart, 
the hynd, the dae, the rue. 1808 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr, in. i. 
x 28 For 0 loues Bow, Shootcs Bucke and Doe. *8ee Bible 
(D ouay) Dent. xii. 15 Lawful to be offered, as the doe and 


the hart stall J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromenee tay He 
tooke it for a Doo, where it was more likely some. .Chamov. 
*874 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 130 These horns are proper only 
to the Buck [Reindeer], the Doe having much fese and 
fewer branches. 1807-1* Words w. White Doe Rytst. vn. 
96 A doe most beautiful, dear-white, itto Scott Lady 
of Z. 1. iii, Close in her covert cowered the doe. 

t b. Applied generically to both sexes, like L. 
ddma. Hence doe-buck , a male deer. 

C1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wttlcker 759 Hie damns, a 
dobuk. Hie vet hec dama, a doo. 

2 . The female of the hare or rabbit ; sometimes 
dial, of other animals, e.g. the rat. 

1807 Topsell Four-f Beasts (16581 87 One that kept tame 
Conies . . had Does which Uttered three at a time, and 
within fourteen daies after, they littered four more. *74* 
Cornpt. Fam, Piece 11. i. 30) They are distinguished by the 
Names of Bucks and Does; and the Males are usually 
call'd Jack H&rcs. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 99 
A doe [rabbit J when *ucl(ling, will drink milk. 

3 . allrib., as doe-buck , - cony , -deer, - leather , 
•venison ; made of Doeskin, as doe trousers . 

c 1455 Golagros 4 Caw. 226 Thay drive on the da deir be 
dalis and doun. c 1475 [*ee 1 bj. 1811 Cotgb. , K abolliere, 
a Rabbets ncast ; the hole wherein a Doe Conie keepeth her 
young ones. 1747 Phil. Trans. XLIV. 57a The Skin drew 
or stretch'd like a Piece of Doe-Leather, *819 Pantologia 
s.v.j Doe venison is not equal in estimation with buck 
venison. *«44 Advt. in lllustr. Load. Navi 22 June 407/3 
Plain doe trousers, 17/6. 

Doe, obs. form oi Do, Dough. 

Doe-bird, var. of Dough-bird. 

Doel e, obs. early f. Dole sb.*, grief, mourning. 
Doen, obs, form of done : see Do v. 

Doer (d/Pw). Also 4-6 doar, 5 doere, 6 dow- 
ar(e, 6-7 dooer. [f. l 3 o v . +-EH L] 

1 . One who does ; one who performs some act or 
deed ; an actor, agent. 

*3 . Cursor M, 38773 (Cott. G.) Els vnmedeful cs he dede, 
and makes to he doer no mede. 138s Wycuh Jas. i. 23 Be 
*e doer* of the word and not herers oneli. 156* T. Hoby 
tr. Castiglione's Courtyerx. G »y, In peincting. .they are all 
most excellent dooers. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iq. 35a 
Talkers arc no good dooers. 1813 Cockeram, Actress* t, a 
woman doer. * 73 ® Swift Pol. Convert at. 80 III Doer* are 
ill Deemcrs. 183a Hr. Martineau Weal or W. iii. 28 Sym- 
pathy afford* great advantage to the doers of mischief. 

2 . One who acts on benalf of another ; an agent, 
factor, manager ; an attorney. Now only Sc. 

1485 MS. in Tytlcr Hist . Scot. 11864) 11 . 388 He sal wari, 
the saidis lord kennedy and Sir Alexander, or yair donrs. 
1588 Act 8 Eli*, c. 7 1 2 No maner lother] person or persotu 
..xhall. .exercyse or frequent the sayd trade, .nor have any 
Factor or Doer for hym or them in the same. 1711 Wod- 
row Corr. II. 603, I had the eleven pounds from the Earl 
of Kilmarnock’s doer. 175a J. Louthian Form of Process 
(ed. 2) 44 Before the Day of Compearance, the Lord 
Advocate, or hi* Depute, give in the Indictment to the 
Clerk of Court, that the Prisoner’s Doer may have an Oppor- 
tunity of seeing the same. 1870 Ramsay Re min. vt. (ed. 
18) 232 In Scotland it is usual to term the law-agent orman 
of bu*ine*s of any party hi* ‘doer*. 1803 Stevenson 
Cats. 97 I'm doer for Appm and for James of the Glens. 

8. (with qualifying adj.) Ahorse or other animal 
that * does * or thrives (well or ill) : see Do v. 18. 

. ia * Even. Standani 6 Mar., He.. i* a rare doer, never 
having been rick nor sorry since the week he was foaled. 

4 . slang. One who * does ; or cheats another. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 47 (School Masters] a re 

not merely * do-the-boys ' but regular doers of their parents. 
x86s A. K. H. Boyd Recreat . Country Parson 114 Thu 
trickster has been tricked— the doer done. 

Does, 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Do v. 

Doeskin (dJ«'gkin). [f. Doe 4 Skin /A] 

X. The skin of a doc. 

m* Churchw. Acc. Tintinhull (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 187 
It. in una pelle dc doeskyne pro eisdera libri* vij J . 1535 
Coverdale Exod. xxv. 5 Go&tes hayre, reed skvnncs of 
rammes, doo skynnes. 1795 Hull Advertiser 28 Nov. i/t 
A targe assortment of prime Buck and Doe Skin*. 1855 
Loncf, Hi aw. xi. 74 He was dressed in shin of doeskin, 
b. A kind of leather made from this skin. 

*710 Loud. Gat. No. 4863/4 A pair of Doe Skin Breeches, 
with Brass Buttons. *799 Med. Jrnl. II. 437 Thick, soft, 
and elastic leather, such a* doe or buck skin. 

2 . A highly-finished closely cut thick black cloth, 
twilled, but dressed so us to show very little of the 
twill. 

Believed to have been so named a* applied to a softer and 
less stout cloth than that called ‘ buckskin ', which for riding 
breeches took the place of real buck-*kins. 

*88* Rep. Juries Gt. Exhib. 351/3 A great variety of fancy 
doeskins. *874 Knight Diet. Meek., Doeskin, a single 
width fine woolen cloth for men's wear. 

Doe0t (d£‘6st), and sing. ind. pres, of Do v., q.v. 
Doff (dpf), v . Pa. t. and pple. doffed (dpft). 

[ Coalesced form of do off : see L)o v. 47. Cl. also 
)aff v* 

In ordinary colloquial use In north of England (not in 
Scotl.), Elsewhere, since 16th c., a literary word with an 
archaic flavour. Ray noted it as a northern provincialism ; 
Johnson, as * in all its senses obsolete, and scarcely used 
except by rustics*. In 19th c., since the time of Scott, very 
frequent in literary use.] 

X. tram. To put off or take off from the body 
(clothing, or anything worn or borne) ; to take off 
or 1 raise* (the head-gear) by way of a salutation or 
token of respect. 

e 1 3§e Will. Palernt 9343 Dof blive bis here skyn. c saoo 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxv. vao He doffes nis hatte. *401 Pot. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 107 The sacred host, .to whiche we kndo 
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and doffs our hodes. 14*3 Cat A. Ah el. 103/1 To Doffe, 
exmtre. s$M Shaks. John in. 1 . 128 Thou weare a Lyons 
hide ! doff it (or shame. *596 Srp.Nsna F. Q.\'\. ix, 36 Calidore 
. .doffing his bright arme*, hlmselfe addrest In shepheard* 
weed. ilti G, Sandy* Of •id' x Met . xm. (1626) 359 Then 
made him d’off those weeds. 1714 Gay bheph, Week iv. 31 
Upon a rising Hank I sat adown, Then doff'd my Shoe. 
* 7 « Beatthc Minstr, 1. xxxv, The little warriors doff the 
targe and spear. 1808 Scott Marm. \t. xi, Doffed hts 
furred gown, and sable hood. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1444 
The. .Earl, .cast his lance aside. And doff'd his helm, 
t b. Const, off ; also intr. with with. Obs . rare. 

la 1400 Mortc Art A. 1033 J>ow doffc of thy clothes, And 
knele in thy kyrtylle. 1643 [sec Poffincj vbl . r^.J. *784 
1 'ootr Mayor of G. 11. Wks. 1709 1 . 186 If you will doff with 
your hoots, and box a couple of bouts. 

o. absol. To raise one’s hat {to a person), rare. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. To Rdr., To look full on a 
Great man standing in my way, and not to vouchsafe him 
worth Doffing to, 1833 Trnnyson Goose 19 The grave 
churchwarden doff'd, The parson smirk'd and nodded. 

2 . re/l. To nndress oneself, put off one’s clothes. 
Also /fa Now only dial. 

**97 1 Db la Prymr Diary (Surtees) 150 The quakcr doff;, 
him stark naked, and takeing a burning candle in his hand he 
goes to the church. [1838 T. Scholes Lane. Witches in Har. 
land L. Lyrics^ 1865) 133* Hie thi whoam an’ doff thi.’J 

3 . transf. and fig \ To ptit off as a dress or cover- 
ing; to throw off, lay aside; hence (in wider 
sense), to do away with, get rid of (anything 
associated with oneself). + Also with 0/f(obs.). 

159s Shaks. Rom. 4* Jui. 11. ii. 47. x 599 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man out of Hum. v. v, He.. oftentimes a’offcth his owne 
nature ana puts on theirs. 1603 Shaks. Mach. iv. iti. x88 
Your eve. .would create Soldtours, make our women fight, 
To done their dire distresses. 16*8 Kaulp. Microcosm. , 
Iff •start Countrey Knt . (Arb.) 38 He ha’sdoft off the name 
of a Clowne. 1834-6 Patmork Angelin Ho. 1. 11. x. (1H79) 
•xyj Love .. doffed at last hts heavenly state. 1867 Bp. 
Forbes Exp. 39 Art . ii. (1881)29 The word is said to have 
donned human nAture, never more to doff it. 

1 4 . To put (any one) off (with an excuse, etc.) ; 
to turn aside : cf. Daff vA 2. Obs. 

x6m Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 176 (Go. 1) Euery day thou dofftst 
[Fol. 1. daft*! me with some deuise, Iago. a 1637 B. Jon- 
son Sad Shejph. 1. ii, They, .strew tods' hairs, or with their 
tails do sweep The dewy grass, to do’ff the simpler sheep. 
1658-9 Burton's I)iary {\§2%) IV. 67 They doffed us off as 
long as they could, and then locked up their doors. 

6. Textile Afanuf. a. To strip off the slivers of 
wool, cotton, etc., from the carding-cylindcrs. b. 
To remove the bobbins or spindles when full to 
make room for empty ones. See Doffer. 

x8*8 Doffino vbl. sb. t»J. 1851 Art Jrul. Catal. Gt. 
Exhtb. p. iv * This . . instrument doffs the cotton in a 
fine transparent fleece. 1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 
33 Spinners .. have, in technical language .. to ‘doff the 
cops 1 in other words, .to remove and relieve the spindles 
of the spun yarn. 1879 Cassell's Techn , fidne. IV. 
356/a. 

t Doff, sb. Obs • rare - l . [f. prec. vb.] An act 
of doffing ; a * put off \ 

1606 Wily Beguiled in Had. Dodsley IX. 376 Lelia has 
e'en given him tne doff here. 

Doffer (dp # foi). [f. prec. vb.l One who or that 
which doffs. 

1 . In a carding machine, a comb or revolving 
cylinder which i doffs ’ or strips off cotton or wool 
from the * cards * ; a doffing -cylindo \ 

s8*s [see Doffino vbl. sb. b]. 184* Bisciioif Woollen 
Mann/. II. 393 When it ha* passed over the last cylinder 
on to the drum, it is taken from it by a cylinder somewhat 
larger than the workers, and called a doffer. 1B76 I. Wa i ts 
Brit. Manat . III. ip4 The doffer or doffing cylinder. 

attrib. 18*5 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic j8o The 
main cylinder, .is soon covered with cotton, and is divested 
of it by the doffer cylinder. 1854 lllustr. Loud. News 
5 Aug. 118/4 Occupations of the People.. Doffcr-plate maker. 
1875 lire's Did. Ads I. 969 The doffer-knife or comb for 
stripping the fleecy web from the doffer. 

2 . A worker employed in removing the full bob- 
bins or spindles : see quot. 1894. 

186* lllustr. Loud. AVw'jrXLI. ^58/3 The Throstle Doflcr. 
1875 lire's Did. Arts I. 980 This loss of time, as well as 
the labour of the ‘ doffer* , is abolished. 1894 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Doffers, >x>ys or girls from 13 to 15 
years, .employed to take off thp lull bobbins and to replace 
them on the throstle or ring frames by empty ones. 

Doffing (dp*fig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Doff. a. The putting or 
taking off of clothing, etc. 

1606 Holland Sutton. 331 To doc him the grace that he 
might have the D’offing of her shoes. 1643 G. Wm.dk Strut. 
St. Maries. Oxford 17 Those, .who think a little d’offing off 
the Hat.. Reverence enough for the Lords Annoynted ; do 
not they Pillage him of his Divinity? >847 Km hr son 
Poems, Song Nature , Too much of donning and doffing, 
b. Textile Afanuf . : see Doff v. 5 and Doffer, 

Doffing cylinder t a cylinder clothed with cards which 
takes oft the fibres from the teeth of the main cylinder of a 
carding machine. Doffing knife : a sieet blade with finely 
toothed edge, which takes off tne carded wool from the teeth 
of the doffer. So Doffing plate. 

* 8»5 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 380 The doffer or 
taker«off, having affixed to it the steel comb called the 
doffing-plate. tigs Art Jrnl. Catal. Gt. Exhib. p. iv m *Jz 
A fine fleece of cotton . .shorn or combed off from the opposite 
side of the cylinder by the vibratory action of the d'offing 
knife. Ibid., A smaller drum card .. called the doffer (stripper) 
or doffing cylinder, .covered . . with fillet cards. 1875 lire's 
Diet . Arts I. 980 One of the most recent improvements 
in the throstle frame is that of Bernhardt’s ‘doffing- 
motion 
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Dog (dpg), sb. Forms : 1 doega, 3-7 doggo, 
(3, 6 doggue, 6 Sr. doig ),' 6-8 dogg, 3- dog. 
[late OE. doega (once in a gloss) ; previous history 
and origin unknown. (The generic name in OE., 
as in tne Teutonic langs. generally, was bund ; 
see Hound.) So far as the evidence goes, the 
word appears first in English, as the name of 
a powerful breed or race of dogs, with which the 
name was introduced into the continental languages, 
usually, in early instances, with the attribute 
* English \ Thus mod. Du. dog, late 16th c. dogge 
(‘ een dogghe, vn gros matin d’Engletcrre, canis 
anglicus \ Plantijn Thesaur . 1573), tier, dogge, in 
1 6— 17th c. dock , docke , dogg (‘ euglische Dock’, 
Onomast. 1583, * eine englische Docke’, 1653), LG. 
dogge, Da .dopge, Sw. do eg; F. doguc (* le genercu x 
dogue anglais *, Du Bcllav 15 . .), It., Sp., Pg. dogo, 
Pg. also aogue; in all the languages applied to 
some variety or race of dog.] 

I. The simple word. 

1. A quadruped of the genus Cants, of which 
wild species or fonns arc found in various parts 
of the world, and numerous races or breeds, 
varying greatly in size, shape, and colour, occur 
in a domesticated or semi-domesticated state in 
almost all countries. These are referred by zoolo- 
gists to a species C. familiaris ; but whether they 
have a common origin is a disputed question. 

t 1030 Prudent ins G/ot tes (Kctd. 148/r) [Gloss tol innune 
[gen. pi.] doegena. at»a$Amr. R a88 His (the devil'*! 
te 5 bco 5 attrie, aso of anc wode dogge. Dauid, ine Hauler, 
clcopcft hine dogge. Ibid. 290 pet les dogge of helle kurned. 
c 1*90 .V. Eng. Leg. I. 307/281 A tcie doggue. <11300 
Cursor M. 13658 (Colt. & G.) pai scott him als a do^ Right 
vte o pair synagog. 1393 Lakol. P. PI. C. x. 261 Thi dogge 
dar nat berke. 1460 Caegravk Chrcn. (18 *8) 281 Thei seide 
plcynly that it was no more trost to the Pope writing than 
to a dogge tail. 1368 Tilney Disc. Mariage 13 viii b, Dogs 
barkc boldely at their owne mailers dooio. 1586 B. Youn<; 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 179 Like the bhcepheard* gixxl Dog. 
x6ox Shaks. Twtl. N. it. iii. 154 If I thought thnt, Ide 
lK*ate him like a dogge. 1686 Hokneck CruciJ. Jesus xxii. 
682 The dog teaches thee fidelity. 173* Pope Ess. Mon 1. 
112 His faithful dog shall bear him company. 1869 \V. I*. 
Mackay Grace \ Truth viii, The dog in the East is not 
as here domesticated, hut . . outside the cities, U more like 
a wolf prowling for prey. 

f b. Used spec, as the name of some particular 
variety ; see quots. Obs. 

1398 Trlvisa Barth . Dc P. R. xvili. xxvi. (149s) 786 A 
cetuyll houndc. .hath lessc flesshe than a dogge and shorter 
hccre and more thynne. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 125/1 Dogge, 
shyppe-herdys howndc, gfrrart’us. 1330 Palscr. 214/2 
Dogge, a mischcvous curre, dogue. 

o. csp. A dog used for hunting ; a hound. 
a 1307 Pol. Songs (Camden) 239 A doscyn of doggen Nc 
myhtc hyre drawc. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. Dc P. R. xmii. 
ciii. (1495) 847 Brockes..ben huntyd and chassyd wytli 
hunter* dogges, 1c X475 Hunt. Hare 26 \’chon of hus hasc 
a dogge or too; For grehowndea have tlum no care. 1649 Br. 
Rkynoi db Hoseaxii. 38 The Dogge in hunting of the Deere. 
1748 N. Salmon Comp. Univ. 14 Some gentlemen of the 
Town always keep a Pack of Dogs. 

d. fig . ; esp. in .Shaksjicrmn phr. the dogs of 
war . 

a xb«s [.see ij. i6ox Shaks. Jut. C. in. i. 273 Caesars 
Spirit ranging for Reuengc, With Ate by his side. .Shall in ( 
these Confines. .Cry liauocke, and let slip the Dogge* of , 
Warre. 1667 Mil ion P . L. x. 616 See with what heat j 
these Dogs of Hell advance. 184* S. Low k Homiy Andy 
ii, I .et loose the dogs of law on him. i860 Tuoli.oi*i. Franc 
ley P. xliti,The df»gs of unr would be unloosed. 

e. With qualifications denoting variety or use, 
as Bandog, Bull-dog, Cur-ikmj, etc., q.v. in their 
alphabetical places or under the first element. 
Also buck-, cattle-, field-, parlour-, shore toy - 
dog. 

a xb*3 Kur-dogge [see Ci r it.]. 1631 T. James Voy. 93 

Bucke Dogs, of a very good rate. 167* Jossf.lyn Xnv Eng. 
Rarities 15 The Indian Dog is a Creature begotten ‘twixt 
a Wolf and a Fox. 1813 Col. Hawkpr Diary { 1893) I. 89 
My Newfoundland dog .had decamped. 1870 B. Clayton 
Dog- Keeper's Guide 6 Field dog* are used for field purpose* 
only, 1889 Sr. J. Tv-rwhiti in Untv. Rev. Feb. 253 
Society kept him .. painting toy dog*. *893 Lomi Car- 
rington Dog vi. 52 Very famous cattfe dogs. 

2. In distinguishing sex, the male of this species ; 
a male hound; opp, to Bitch. Also, a male fox, 
Dog-fox. 

*577 B. Googb Htrcsbadt* Hush. 111. (1586) 154 b, The 
Dogge ix thought better than the Bitche. 1768 G. Washing- 
ton li'rtl.UBSo) II. 34B Four puppva, that is 3 dog* and 
a bitch. x88s Smidy 21 Oct. 19/2 It this is your fox, Jack, 
he 's an unmistakable old dog. 1800 Sat. Rev. 1 Feb. 132^2 
The man who knows and loves nis hound only use* the 
word dog, as he docs the word bitch, to denote sex. 

3. Applied to a person ; a. in reproach, abuse, 
% or contempt: A worthless, despicable, surly, or 
cowardly fellow. (Cf. Cuk i b.) 

1 13*5 Coer de L. 45 r 3 Ihon Doyly .. nlowgh hym. And 
sayde : ' Dogge, ther thou ly V **»W VCL 1 F 3 Sant. xvi. 9. 
c 1440 YorkMyst. xix. xo6 A ! dogges, he dcuell ;ou sfjede. 
1391 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 23. 2396 — Merch. V. 1. iii. wy 
You Hpum’d me *uch a day ; another time Vou cald me dog. 
1631 H* Cogam tr. Pinto's Trav. xx. 73 Such fechle slaves, 
as these Christian Dogs. 17s* Addison Sped. No. 5^0 F 4 
Had not my dog of a steward run away as he did, without 
making up his accounts. i8ae Scott Ivan hoe vii, Dog of an 


I unbeliever .. dares! thou press upon a Christian? $88e 
Tfnnyson Revenge ii, If I left them. .To ihric ImiutMtion 
I dogs and the devildoms of Spain. 

b. playfully (usually in humorous reproof, con- 
, Rratulation, or commiseration) : A ffay or jovial 
I man, a gallant; a fellow, ‘chap*. Usually \> itli 
ad/, such as cunning, jolly , lucky, sad, sly, etc. 
To be dog at : see to l*e old dog at, 15 i. 
a 16x8 tj. Annk / et. to Biukinghum in* Ellis One. I t tt 
I Ser. 1. HI. 101 My kind Dog. .You doe verie well In Tugging 
the Sowes care (J as. II, and I .. would have vow doe >0 
*till upon condition that yow continue u waicbfutl dog in 
1 him. x^xt Bvix.m 1. Spat. No. 67 P 9 An impudent young 
Dog hid the Fiddlers play a Dance catted Mol. rntley. 
1710 Dr. Foe Crusoe 1. vi, I was an unfortunate dog. 1814 
L. Hi nt beast Poets ii Poems (1833) 144 The dog had no 
industry. *884 W. E. Norris Thirlby Hall ix, A sad dog, 

o. Bull-Dog 2 , 

1847 ] »• nnvson Princ. Prol. 113 He hod climb'd across 
the *pikeH..he had breath’d the Proctoi's dogs. 

4 . Asti on. a. The name of two constellations, 
the Great and Little Dog (Cants Atajor ami 
Minor) situated near Orion ; also applied to their 
mmcinal stars Sirius and lTocyon : sec Dou-atak. 
D. Tne Hunting Togs, a northern constellation 
(Canes Trnathi) near the Gicat Bear. 

* 55 * Rk« »ri»« Cast. Knoud. (1556) 268 Northe almost 
from tin* Dogge is thcr a constellation of 3 only nturrc* 
named Canicula, the lesser Dogge. 1377 B. Gcxh.k Hercs- 
baih's iiusb. 1. (. 1 sB<>) 210 h, 'I ho greatc neatc of the Sunno 
. ,i* most exlrcame at the >y*yng of the lesser Dogge. 1611 
HiAi’M. K: Fl. Maui's /'rag. iv. i, 'I he huintuu, when the 
Dog reign*. 1718 Umw ir. / ucan 4"»8 ’Till the hot Dog 
inflame* the Summer Skies. 1890 C. A. Young Uranogr. 
1 41 Canes Venatici (The Hunting Dogs). These ate the 
dog* with which Bootes in pursuing the Great Bear. 

6. Applied, usually with distinctive prefix, to 
various animals allied to, or in some respect re- 
sembling, the dog : 

e. g. Burrowing dog, the Cqyotr or prairie-wolf, Cants 
l at runs ; hunting-dog, a kind of hyena (see Hunting- 
ihm.) ; pouched dog, a daiyurine marsupial of Tasmania, 
7 hyUu inus cynot ephalus, also called zclra n^o/f ; prairie- 
dog (also loltoq. called rimply dag in Western U. S.), a 
Noith American rodent (see Phairif.do<A 
8. Shoit for Dogfish. 

1674 Ray I Cords, (bra) Fishes 98 Picked Dogs, Catulus 
spinax. 1848 C. A. Johns ll'eek at Lizard 341, I. fished 
in five or six different spot*, .there were * dogs', ns they me 
called, everywhere . . hut nothing else, i860 Wood Reptiles, 
b idles , Iusfits 71 The dcstnu live, .fish . .known by the 
names of. .Penny Dog, or Miller’s Dog. i$6x Couch Brit 
bishes I. ^9 'The Puked Dog is the »malle*t but far tin* 
most abundant of the British Sharks. 

7. A name given to various mechanical devices, 
usually having or consisting of a tooth or claw, 
used for gripping or holding. Among these are : 

# a. A damp for supporting something (e. g. part of a build- 
ing), or fastening or holding it in place, tb. An instrument 
for extracting teeth (obs). c. An implement for drawing 
poles out of the ground (sec also Hor-iioc), or for extracting 
root* of broom, fur/ c, etc. (cf. Door. 6 b, and oc e broom-dog. 
Broom sb. 6). d. A grappling-iron for raising the monkey 
of a pile-driver, or clutching and withdrawing tools lined 1*1 
wcll-Wing or mining, e. A grappling-iron with a fang which 
clutches an object, a* a log, barrel, etc. to be hoisted, or 
a log to be secured in position for sawing, f. //. Nippers 
used in wire-drawing, g. At the Mint, a device consisting 
of two lever* mounted on a .small carriage running on 
wheel* along the draw-bent h, and so arranged .1* to con- 
stitute a pair of jiint ers which hciVc the fillet and draw it 
through the openmg’at the head of the di aw- bench, h. < )nc 
of ‘ the converging set wrr«s which establish the licd-tool 
of a pum hing-pres* in direct coincidence with the punch ' 

| ( Knight Diet, ptei h.). i. A projection or tooth acting ns 
j a detent, e. g. in a lock ; a catch or clu k which engage* the 
j teeth of a ratchet-wheel, j. In a fire-arm - Dog-mead 3 b 
I Icf. F. chicn, Hnaphauncc (Colgr.); ho It. cane ( Florloi, Sj>. 

I 1 an (Minnheu)]. k. A ding for the wheel of a vehicle. 1 . 1 A 
clamp fastened to a pic< e suspended on the < enlrcs of a lathe, 
by which the rotation of the chuck or face-plate i* imparted 
to the piece to l»e turned ' (-Carrier i d>. m. An adjuxt* 
aide stop placed in a machine to change direction of motion. 
(Webster 1864.) n. Ship building « Dog-hhork. (Smyth 
Sailofs Word-bk . ) o. *A lever used by blacksmith* in 
l hooping cart-wheels ' (Jamieson 1825). P. A kind of spike 
! used on railways for fastening flat-bottomed or bridge rails 
j to the sleepers : = Dog-naiu Q. An appliance for toasting 
bicad, etc. : cf. Cat^. 1 9, and see Brockett N. C. Gloss. 

a. 1438 Churckiv. Ate. Si. Andrews, East Cheap in Brit 

I Mag. XXXI. 240 To Barnard the Smyth for x doggs of 
j Iryn for the Stcple weying Ixx lb. 155a He loft, Dogge of 
yron to cla»pc a house from fletynp, retina*, ulnrn , trabaln 
claims net haunts. 1649 Blitiik Eng. Imptov. ItufrX 165 <) 
213 Asa Buttress to support it, and may lie a* serviceable 
a* an Iron dog as many use. 189a Law '1 intes Rep. I. XV. 
582/1 The posts of the gantry stand on planks, and are 
fixed thereto by iron dogs and dowels. 

b. 1611 C01 or., Pelican . . a Snap, or Dog, the toole where- 
with Barbers pull out teeth. 

0. 17*7 Bradley Earn. Put. s.\.. An instrument called 

a Dog for the more easy drawing the Bole* out of the 
ground. 1893 C* A. Mollykon Parish of l ordoun xxv. 290 
lhe dog, we presume, »* still extant .. We will quote . . a 
description of the broom -dog It operates somewhat like 
a tootndrawer and eradicates the broom in an instant.’ 

d. 1747 Hoohon Miner's Did. s. v. Boring, For drawing 
up the Rods, we have. .an Iron Instrument called a Bitch, 
and, for unscrewing them, two more we call Dogs. 

ft. 1740 Dychk & Pardon, Dog . . also an utensil foi 
coopers to carry large casks between two person*. 1750 
Blamcklky Nav. Expos. 51 Timber Doggs, Arc drove into 
Timber for Horses to draw it about the Yard, or to the Saw- 
pits. x8M Jamieson, Dogs, pieces of iron, having a zig-zag 
form, for fixing a tree in the saw-pit. 1840 R. H. Dana 
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Btf. Mast xxtx. 99 One [blcxk] hooked lo the strap on the 
end of the steeve, and the other into a dog;, fastened into 
one of the beams. 

sr, 1I59 All Year Round No. 10. 939 This dog is a small 
thin carnage, travelling upon wheels over a bench, under 
which revolves an endless t hain, 1875 Ure's Diit. Arts 
III. 343 The chant in its onward motion drags the dog, and 
1 .tunes it to hue the fillet and draw it through the opening. 

i. 1853 Tomlinson in Ure's Piet. Arts III. 14a There 
in n dog or level., which cat< hes into the top of the bolt, 
and thereby serves as an additional set urity against its 
being forced back. 1857 CoLgi'tioi'N Comp. Oarsman's 
Gmdo jj The dog, or eaten, pi events its running down. 

j. t 1660 Monckton Papers (1884) 36, I immediately., 
i lapt hold of the dog of the blundcrbus. a 1684 Law Mem. 

1 1818) 225 ( Jam.) He lets fall the dog, the pistoll goes off. 
1846 . 1 r< hxologia XXXI. 40a (D.) A contrivance . . for pro* 
ilucing fire by the friction of the grooved edges of a steel 
wheel, .against a niece of iron pyrites .. held in a cock or 
dog which pressed upon it. 

k. *795 Pratts . Sot. Arts XIII. 355 This simple and 
useful contrivance, called here a Dog, or Whoel-Drag. 

l. »•» J, Holland Mamf. Metal II. 134 A contrivance 
called the dog and driver, the former licing a sort of clutch 
strewed upon the end of the work. 1884 F. J. Britten 
lYatih . «y CtoJem. 168 A lathe furnished with dogs. 

O. *735 Crt. Bit. Barony Uric (1893) 136 He saw the 
defenders throw a dogg at each other. 

P. 1883 Proc. Phtlol. Soc . 31 I3cc., Dog (spike used on 
railways)^ from form of head which resemmes a dog’s. 189a 
Labour Commission Gloss., Dogs, a class of nails used for 
fastening down rails on sleepers. Each nail consists of n 
long spike, with ears on the side of the head, by means of 
which the nail may be wrenched up and re-used. 

8 . One of a pair of iron or brass utensils placed 
one on each side of a fireplace to support burning 
wood; — Andiron ; (more fully called fire -dog * . ) ; 
b. a similar support for a dog grate or stove ; c. a 
rest for the fire-irons. 

1596 Uttton Invent. 5 One pairc of dogges in the Chymly. 
a 1661 Fuller lYoithtes ix, (Rj, The iron dogg* bear the 
burthen of the fuel, while the brazen-andirons stand only for 
state. 1663 Pki*ys l)tary 7 Sept , Huy tug several things at 
the ironmonger’s dogs, tongs, and shovels 176a Frank! in 
Remarks Wks. 1887 III 184 The iron dogs, loggeihcad, 
and iron pot were not hurt. x86« H. Ain£ Carr of Cart - 
Ivon I. 140 The wood fire . . burnt cheerfully on great brass 
dogs upon the hearthstone Mod. Iron founders' Cat at . , 
Dog stoves . . fine polished biass dogs . . fire basket sloping 
forward at the top Ibid., Fire Dogs .All Brass. 

t 9. An early kind of fire-arm. Obs. 

*549 Compl. .Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy sour cannons, .bersis, 
doggis, Houhil bersis, hag but is of crocne 1690 A rt. ReddL 
turn Ed in. Castle, 38 short brasse munkeys alias dogs. 

10. Name given to various atmospheric appear- 
ances. a. A luminous appearance near the horizon ; 
also fog-dog, sea-dog. b. Sun-dog, a luminous ap- 
pearance near the sun, a parhelion, o. Water-dog, 
a small dark floating cloud, indicating rain. 

18*5-80 Jamieson, Dog, Sea-dog, a name given by mariners 
to a meteor seen, immediately above the horizon, generally 
before sunrise, or after sunset. .viewed as a certain prog- 
nostic of the approach of bad weather. If this be seen bcfoic 
sunrise, it is believed that as they express themselves) *t 
will hark before night ; if after sunset, that it will l>ark 
before morning . .The doe has no variety of colours, but is of a 
dusky white *847-78 Hai liwell, Water does, sec Mares' - 
tails. *887 Smyth Sailor’s IVord-bk: Stnbo, or Dogg, the 
lower part of a rainbow visible towards the horizon, and 
betokening squally weather. .On the banks of Newfound- 
land they arc considered precursors of clearer weather, and 
termed fog- does *869 Lonsdale Gloss., Dog, a partial 
rainbow. 1 A dog at night is the farmer’s delight/ 1876 
Surrey Provincialisms (E. D. S.), W'aler-dogs, dark clouds 
tlmt seem to travel through the air by themselves, and 
indicate a storm. 189a W, Pike Barren Ground N. Canada 
97 Often a sun-dog is the first thing to appear, and more 
or less of these attendants accompany the sun during his 
short stay above the horizon. 

11. Name given to a copper coin used in some 
islands in the West Indies ; also to 4 a small silver 
coin ’ (Sm>th) ; see also Black dog i. 

*797 W. Bullock in Naval Chron. X. 138 Negro money 
called stampees, or black dogs. 1811 Kflly Univ. Cambist 
(18351 1. 36a There are here [Leeward Islands] small copper 
coins, called Stamper. Dogs, and Half Dogs. 1888 Sta* 18 
Feb. 1/4 Fees . . aie paid in old Spanish dollars . . and in 
‘dogs or French coppers stiuck in the reign of Louis 
XV I. for Cayenne. 

12. Sho t for Dog- watch. 

1893 PhMHFRTON Don Pirate 151 Towards the second bell 
in the second * dog ’ there was a change. 

1 18. «* Dog-chance, dog-throw at dice : see 18 . 
*871 H. M. tr Erasm. Colioq. 441 That the throw Cons 
was a lucky one, and the dog was unfortunate. 

II. Phrases and Proverbs. 

14. To the dogs : to destruction or ruin ; as in 
lo go, send, throiu to the dogs. So not to have a 
word to throw at a dog. 

*585-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Addtcere aliquem canibns, to 
bequeath hym to dogs. 1800 Shaks. A. Y. L . t. iii. 3 Cel. 
Why CWn, why Rosaline: Cupid haue mcrcie, Not a 
word? AVc. Not one to throw at a dog. 1604 — Oth. iv. 

i. 147. 1603 - Macb. v. iii 47 Throw Physicke to the 

Dogs, lie none of it. 18*9 R. Harris Drunkard's Cut 
Fpist. A^j h, One is coloured, another is foxt, a third is 
gone loathe dogs. 1731 Poi e Ep. Bathurst 66 Had Cole- 
peppci s whole wealth been hops and hogs, Could he him- 
seif have sent it to the dog*? 1770 Fooir Lame Lover it. 
\V ks. 1799 I I, 78, 1 should not have thought he had a word to 
throw to a dog. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. vii. iv. (1649(398 
He .. threw diplomacy to the dogs. 1857 Hughes Tom 
1 ' 1, Rugby and the School-house are going to 
the dogs. * * 
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H Every dog has his day : see Day i 5 . To 
lake a dog's leave : sec Leave sb. Love me, love 
my dog : see Lovk v. A dog in the pot : see Pot 
sb. The scalded dog fears cold ivater : sec Scam >ej >. 
See also Black dog, Dog-in-the-manger. 

15. a. Eight dog, fight bear : see quots. + b. A 
dog for (to) the Ixnu, 4 a dog used in shooting ; such j 
dogs, being well trained and obedient, were taken 
to typify humble or subservient people 1 (Davies) ; 
ef. Bow sb.' 4 d. Obs. C. To rain cats ami dogs : 
see Cat and dog 2 ; so to bloio cats and dogs. d. 
To die like a dog, or to die a dog's death : i.c. a dis- 
graceful or miserable death, e. A hair of the dog 
that bit you : formerly reputed a specific for the 
bite of a mad dog ; hence allusively, esp. of more 
drink used to take off the effects of drunkenness. 

f. To help a (lame) dog over a stile : see quots. 

g. To lead a dog's life \ i.e. a life of misciy, or of 
miserable subserviency ; so to lead a person a dog's 
life. h. Give a dog an ill name and hang him ; 
see quot. 1818 . fi, To be old dog at (also to be 
dog at) : to be experienced in, or adept at. Obs, 
j. J)og on it : a form of imprecation ; see also 
Dog-gone. k. To wake a sleeping dog, i.e. some 
person or influence which is for the present auiet, 
but if aroused will create disturbance. So, Let a 
sleeping dog lie. 1. W hose dog is dead ? also What 
dog is a hanging? What occasion is there for 
watching, or for excitement? what’s the matter? 
m. In many other proverbs and phrases. 

a. **64. Sik W. Monron Naval Tracts in. (1704) 350/2 i 
You must fight according to the old Saying, Fight Dog, 
fight Hear *, that is, till one bti overcome. 1831 Scott Diary 

5 Mar., A resolution to keep myself clear of politics, and let 1 
them ‘fight dog, fight bear’. 

b. c 1186 Chaucer Men h. T. 770 To Ianuarie he [ Damian J 
gooth aslowe, As cvcre dide a dogge for the bowc. — It iar*s 
T. 71. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy, She was made as dogge 
for the bowe. 154* Udall Erasm. Apoph. 333 u, He . . with I 
lacke of vitailles brought those chop-logue* or greatc pratlcrs 
a* iowe as dogge to tnc bow. 

0. 1738 [see Cat and dog 2]. 1786 P. Thjcknessk Obsert* . 
Customs French 106 It blows cats and dogs, as the sailors 
say. *81*8 Col. H awkfr Diary (1893) II. 293 It blew great 
guns and poured cats and docs. 

d. *5*9 Rastei.l Pastyme (1811) 57 He lyved lyke a lyon, 
and dyed lyke a dogge. 1807 Shakr, Timm it. 11. 91 '1 hou 
was’t whelpt a Dogge, and thou shall famish a Dogges 
death. 1804 Fenn In Alpine Valley I. 22 To die this dog\ 
death, out here under these mountains. 

G. *548 J- H icy wood Prcv. (1867) 37, I pray the leat me 
and my fefow hauc A heare of the aog that bote us last ! 
night. *6** Cotgr. s.v. Bests, Our Ale-knights often vse ! 
this phrase, and say, Giue vs a hairc of the dog that last bit j 
v s. [*780 R. Jones Treat. Canine Madness 204 The hair 
of the dog that gave the wound is advised as an application 
to the part injured.] *840 Dickens Bam. Rudge Iii, 
Drink again. Another hair of the dog that bit you. captain. 

f. *548 J* Hey wood Prov. (1867) 32 A* good a deede, As 
it is to helpc a dogge ouer a style. 1838 Chillingw. Relte. 
Prot. 1. iii. ft 33, I once knew a man out of curtesie, help 
a lame dog over a stile, and he for requitnll bit him by the 
fingers. 1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago xxv, *1 can. .help 
a lame dog over a stile ‘—(which was Mark's phrase for 
doing a generous thing). 

g. *5 . fox MSS. in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. xxi. 174 
Mr. Ford afterwards had a dogs life among them. 1784 
Footf Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1709 I. 173 She. domineers like 
the devil : O Lord, I lead the life of a dog 188* Hughes 
Tom Braun at Oxf. x, They've been leading him a dog's 
life this year and more. 

h. [1730-8 Bailey (folio) s.v. Dog , He who would hang 
his Dog first gives out that he is mad.J 18x8 Hazlitt 
Table t., Nicknames 173 Give a dog an ill name and hang 
him, is a proverb. A nickname is the heaviest stone that 
the devil can throw at a man, 1888 Miss Tytlrr Buried 
Diamonds xxxix, It is a case of give a dog an ill name and 
hang him. 

1 , *589 Nabhf Almond for Par > at 5 b, Oh he is oldc 
dogge at expounding, and deade sure at a Catcchismc. 
*59* Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 14 To be, as it weic,a dog at 
all things. i6ox — Twtl. N. 11. iii 6», I am dogge at 
a Catch. 1714 Gav JVhat d'ye call it Prelim, sc. 5 An, Sir 
Roger, you are old Dog at these things. 

j. *8*8 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 260 Dog 
on’t, ye wicked nuld Lucifer, hoo your cen sparkle as you 
touzle the clergy. *87* C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. 
v. 101 ‘lake that, dog-on-you !’ 

k. 158* J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 13a It is ill 
wakyng of a sleapyng dogge. 1807 Topsell Serpents (1658 > 
658 It is good therefore if you have a Wife, that is unquiet 
and contentious^ to let her alone, not to wake an angry Dog. 
*884 Cahl\ lk tredk. Gt. xi. ii, Friedrich i* not the man to 
awaken Parliamentary sleeping-dog*. t888 H. Conway 
Living or Dead 1 xiii, Better let sleeping dogs lie. 

l . *634 Massing^ Very IVoman in. ii, Whose dog's 
dead now That you observe these vigils? 1**883 Little 
John a Bagging viii. in Child Ballads v. No. 143. 189/1 
* Why lings all these bell*? What dog is a hanging ?' 

m. 138* Wt cur A id. ix. 4 Bet ere U a quyc dogge thanne 
a leoun dead. 1388 — Pr<n>, xxvi. 11 As a dogge that 
turncth aien to his spuyng. 15*8 Pitgr. Ptrf. iWTde W. 
2531) 119 Whan we .returnc to our pryde & condtcyons.. 
as y dogge to his voinyt. *548 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 64 
She will lie as fast a* a dogge will licke a dishe, 1588 
B. ioung Guatzo’s Cw. Conv. iv. 178 b, It is an olde pro- 
verbs. A staffe is sone found to beate a Dogge. 17*9 D* Fo* 
Crusoe 11. it, It would have made a dog faugh. *841 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893 II. 210 We went to bed as tired as 
dog*. jCf. Dog-tirf.d.] *843 Ibid. II. *3* Old C- held 
forth with a long speech, lying as fast as a dog would trot. 
1857 Kingsley jwo Y. Ago xxi, I feel his beak. There ’* 
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life in the old dog yet. *858 Gray Lett. (1893) 430, 1 cannot 
promise any special instruction, and shall take no fee. 
r Doe doe* not eat dog * is the saying, you know. 

III. Combinations and attributive uses. 

18. atirib. or as adj. Of, pertaining to, or relat- 
ing to, a dog or dogs ; canine. 

*585 Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. (x6n) 81 Would he 
not whet his dog eloquence vpon you? ndeo Fletchfr 
Sc Mass. True. B amove It 11. iv. in Bullen O. PI, II. 239 
Such a den ot dog whelps. 1638 Fkatly Strict, Lyndom. 
I. A iij b, Every where full of Canines facundia, Dogg- 
eloquence. *790 Bewick Hist, Quadrupeds (1834) 334 The 
Bull-Dog. .the fiercest of all the Dog kind. *879 H. Dal- 
zi kl Dis. (1893) 38 ‘Specifics . .for all dog disease*. 
1880 Dawkin* Rang Man iv. 87 In the upper Pleiocene 
period the . .dog family, .appear for the first time. Mod, The 
wolves, foxes, and jackals are members of the Dog Tribe. 

b. With names of some animals (esp. those 
of the dog kind): =Male (cf. 3); as in dog 
hound, hytena , otter, puppy, tiger ; Dog-fox, Dog- 
wolf. Also humorously dog-cook^ man-cook. 

*555 Eden Decades 96 The dogge tyger chaunscd fyrste 
into thi* pi t fau 1. *687 Loud. Gas. No. 3220/4 Lost lately at 
Newmarket, an old Dog-Hound of His Majesties. 1813 
Sporting Mag. XLI. 136 On Saturday . . was shot . . m the 
river Avon, a dog-otter, a 1841 T. Hook Man of many 
Friends (D.), A hrst-rate dog -cook and assistants. 1893 
Selous irav. S.E. Africa 184 An old dog liyauna. 

17. General Comb. : a. attributive, ns dog-bite , 
-breed, - couple , -doctor, feast \ -flesh, - hospital , 
-leash, - licence , -life, -muzzle, -show, -soap, -tax, 
-truck, -whistle, etc. ; serving as food for dogs, as 
dog bran, -cake, Dog -biscuit, etc. 

17*6 Diet. Rust. etc. (cd. 3), “ Dog-bite, see Biting of a 
Mad Dog. 1883 E. R. Lankkster Adv. Science (1890) us 
Two hundred and fifty persons have gone . . to be treated 
for dog-bite, a *68* Holyday Jm>enal 75 Thou might’st 
. . on base *dog-bran feed. 165* Shirley Sisters 1. i, 
Led Away in *dog-couples by rusty officers. *847 K. 
Si Am . ion Juvenal 67 Thou maist . . gnaw "dog-crusts. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 1. Let. i, A famous ^dog-doctor 
was sent for. 1743 Bulkklky & Cummins Voy. S . Seas 80, 
1 was invited to a # Dog-Feast . . It was exceeding good 
Eating. 1854 Wood AmJm. Life 133 Dog in considered a 
delicacy. .There are several ways in which these dog-feast* 
arc conducted. 1807?. Gass Jml. 146 Some, .who prefer 
"dog-flesh to fi*h. 1089 Ruskin Prxtenta III. 55 Kept for 
a day or two in a *dog-hospital 1809 Skene Reg. Maj., 
S tat. IViit. 12 He may follow his hound* within the Kings 
forest, as farre as he may cast his home or his "dmgleiscn. 
1704 N. N. tr. Bocca/infs Advt.fr. Pamass. 1. 25 A 
Gentleman that wanted a parcel of fDog-muzzlcs. i$TO li. 
Clayton Dog-Keepers Gutde 20 One of the first “dog-shows 
held in London. *708 (title) The “Dog l ax, in Verse. 
*886 Ettcyci* Brit. XX. 20 t f 2 The imposition of a dog-tax 
or licence. 1883 Kingsley Water Bab. i, I wish I were a 
keeper, .to. .have a real “dog-whistle at my button. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as aog-breaker (see 
Bhkakkr • 3), -breeder, -breeding, fancier, -keeping, 
-lover, - owner , -owning, -seller, - skinner , • stealer , 

| • stealing , washing, see also DoG-KKKPttH,-WHiPP£it. 

| 1770 Gentl. Mag. XL. 164 To punish the dog-stealer, or 

the man charged with the crime of dog-stealing. *8*5 
Zoologist III. 1009 Dog- fanciers have become practically 
acquainted with these influences. 1848 Kingsley Saiurs 
Trag. 1. i. 38 'That a man shall keep his dog-breakers, and his 
horse-breakers, and his hawk-breakers, and never hire him 
a Loy-breakcr or two! 1854 Wood Anim. Life 158 The 

| whole body of quondam dog-owners. 1889 G. Si ABLE* 
Kennel Comp. i. 10 On dog- washing days. 

c. instrumental, parnsynthctic. and similative, 
as dog-bitten, -drawn, -di iven, -gnawn adjs. ; dog- 
eyed, fooled, - hearted , -looked, - looking adjg. See 
also d below ; also Dog-faced, -headed, -legged. 

*6ot Holland Pliny II, 363 A stone which a dog hath 
taken vp with his mouth and bitten, wil cause debate and 
dmention in the company where it is.. it is growne into 

! a common prouerbe. .when we perceiue those that dwel in 
one house together to be . . at variance . . to say, Vou have 
n dog-bitten stone here among you. *805 Shaks. Lear iv. 
iii. 47 His own unkindness . . gave her dear rights To hi* 
dog-hearted daughters. 1890 R L’Estrange Cohoq Erasm. 

1 (1711) 66 Out comes the Dog-looking grey- Beard again. 

| 18*9 E. Elliott Village Patriarch 1. xui, Legless soldier, 
borne In dog- drawn car. a 1847 Eliza Cook Song of Spirit 
of Poi>erty 11. 3 A dog-gnawn bone. 

d. with certain adjg. *■ As . * . as a dog ; thor- 
oughly, utterly ; extremely ; as dog asleep, -drunk, 
-hungry, -lame, -lean, -mad, -poor, - sick , -thick ( ** 
intimate). See also Dog-cheap, -tiked, -wkaby. 

155s Hu lost. Dogge lenne, sqnalHdus. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1670) 712 Cicero was dog-lean, a Hide eater. 
*599 H. Burrs* Dyets drie Dinner O iv, He that saith, he is 
Dog-sick c, a* sicke as a Dog ; meaneth a sicke Dog, doubt- 
lesse. *8*t Cotgr., Dormer en transe, to be dog asleepe, 
to be in a deepe or dead sleepe. a *6a* Flctcnkk Hum. 
Lieutenant t. i, Would I were drunk dog-drunk, I might 
not feel this, c *845 Howell Lett. (1650- II. 47 Som of our 
preachmen are frown dog mad. a lose Tannahill Poet. 
)Yhs. 1846)90 Get dog-thick wi* the parish priest. lSja Scott 
Jml. Jan.. I was dog-sick of the whole of it. 1889 oolore- 
wood Robbhy under A rvts < 1890) 59 When she [a mare] wa* 
dog-poor and hardly able to drag herself along. 

e. in a contemptuous sense, » had, spurious, 
bastard, mongrel; esp. in dog-Latin\ to dog- 
Greek , dog^s)-logic, dog-rime. 

t6ss Funuo, VersaccfJ, dog-rimes, filthy verse*, a t6*g 
MS. Bodl. 30. 1 3 a, To begge sir Tottipate's applause it) 
dogrime verse. 1711 Swift Exam. No. so p 5 HU skill 
in that part of learning called dog's logic 1770 D. Dal- 
rymple (Ld, Halles) Anc. Scot. Poems 943 (Jam.) The alter- 
nate lines are composed of shrdds of fine breviary, mixed 
with what we call Dog-Latin, and the French, Latin de 
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cuisine. i«S> Thackeray Eng. Hum, vi. (1863) 289* Nc^do 

a uid materia cam me ', Sterne writer to one of hi» friend* 

n dog- Latin, and very sod dog- Latin too). 1884 F. Har- 
rison in ip tk Cent, Mar. 496 Agnostic is only dog- Greek 
for * don't (enow*. 

18 . Special Comb. ft. + dog-ape. a dog-faced 
baboon (Dyce), Cynockphalus ; f dog-appetite, 
the disease Bulimy, or Canine appetite (but in 
quot. distinguished from this ; dog-belt, in Coat- 
mining, a strong broad belt of leather, worn round 
the waist, for drawing dans or sledges in the work- 
ings ; f dog-ohanoa « dog-throw ; dog-danoe, a 
dance practised by American Indians. + dog-flaw, 
a burst of passion (Flaw sb* 2) ; + dog-fiogger 
=Dog-whippkr; t dog-given a., addicted to dogs: 
dog-grate, a detached fire-grate standing in a fire- 
place upon supports called dogs (see 8) ; dog- 
hanging, * a wedding feast at which money 
was collected for the bride* (Halliwell) ; dog- 
horse, a worn-out horse, fit only to be made into 
dog’s-meat ; + dog-banger - dog-appetite ; dog- 
ill * Distemper sbd 4c; dog-in-a-blanket, a 
rolled currant dumpling or jam pudding ( colloq .) ; 
dog-iron - sense 8 ; f dog-killer, a person ap- 
pointed to kill dogs suspected of madness ; dog- 
lead, a line to lead a dog with ; dog-leader, 
a servant in charge of dogs; dog -leaved 

a. rare - DogVearrd ; so dog* leaving, vbl. sb. ; 
dog-line, a trace for fastening a dog to a sledge ; 
dog-madness ** Canine rabies, hydrophobia; 
dog-man, a man in charge of dogs; in quot. 
41861, a dealer in dog’s-meat; dog-maater; 
dog-meat, dog’s flesh used as food ; dog-nap, a 
short nap taken while sitting (cf. cat-nap s.v. Cat 
j tbj 18, also Dog-hlkep) ; dog-nose vice (see 
quot.); dog-pole (see auot.) ; dog-power, the 
mechanical power exerted by a dog, as in turning 
a spit, or driving a churn-dasher ; dog-rapper - 
Dog-whippkb ; so dog- rapping; dog- screw (see 
quot. and cf. Dog-nail) ; dog-sled, -sledge, a 
sledge drawn by dogs, as in the Arctic regions; 
t dog-spasm = Cynic spasm ; dog-stopper Naut. 
(see quot. and Stopper) dog-stove *= dog-grate ; 
dog-strop Naut . (see quot.) ; dog- tent, a small 
tent, so called from its likeness to a dog’s kennel ; 
dog-throw, the lowest or losing throw at dice (L. 
cants , eanicula) ; dog-tongs (see quot.) ; dog- 
town (Cf.S.), a colony of prairie dogs (see 5); 
t dog- wheel, a vertical wheel turned by a dog 
inside as a motor. See also Dog-bolt, -box, -boy, 


-caht, etc. 

x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. v. 38 If euer I thanke any man. 
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lie thanke you : but that they cal complement is like th 1 
encounter ot two ’clog Apes. 1615 Ck<m»kk Body of Alan 
169 In the disease called Boutimo*, there is hunger without 
appetite, and in the ’Dog-appetite, there is appetite without 
hunger. 1841 Brande Diet. Sc., etc., * Dog-belt. 1613 T. 

/*» n .... A . . 'rh* 1 /witit# rfidt Conic nr 


hunger. 184a Brande Diet. Sc., etc., * Dog-belt. 1613 i, 
Godwin Rom. Autiq. (*674) *>2 The losing cast. Cams or 
Canicula, in English a *Dog-cbance. 1871 II. M. tr. 
Frasm . Colloq. 441, 1 always cast the unlucky dog-chances. 
1807 Pike Sources Missis*. (1810) 84 In the evening we were 
entertained with the calumet and ’dog dance. 1854 Wood 
A nim. Life 134 There is the dog-dance, in which the liver 
of the dog U suspended to a pole. .The Indians, .commence 
a slow dance round the pole, a s6a< Flktcih'R Women 
Pleased m. iv, We would soon disburthen you Of that that 
breeds these fits, these ’dog-flaws in ye. 1B06 Churchw. 
Acc. St. Martin 1 *, Leicester 5 July (*884) 22B P* Fewkes 
•Dog Floggero 100. c i6si Chapman Iliad xt. 3^6 As a 
* dog-given Tiunter sets tipon a brace of boars His white- 
toothed hounds. 1881 G. T. Robinson in A rt Jmt. (Cent.), 
A grate with standards, which we still call a ’dog-grate. 
1898 Vanbruoh At sop tv. ii. Two blind stallions, besides 
pads, routs, and ’dog-hor*e*. ci 785 T. Bewick Waiting 
for Death in A. Dobson B. 4 his Pupils ix. (1884) 155 He . . 
was judged to be only fit for the dogs. However, one 
shilling and sixpence beyond the dog-horsc price saved his 
life. tso8 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 1. m. Furies 451 rhe 
’Dog-hunger, or the Bradypepsie. *1680 Butler Rem., 
Miser (17 59) II. 34* His g^e^y appetite to riches is but a 
kind of doghunger that never ingests what it devours. 1879 
II, Dalzikl Dts. Dogs (1893) 4* Distemper is also known 
as the * ’dog-ill*. 1887 Miss Yongk Six Cushions ix. 73 
The ’dog-in-a-blanket making its appearance, Clara cut 
three beauteous slices, with spiral rings of black currant 
alternating with suet. *883 Old Virginia Cent lent, in 
Macm. Mag, Brass ’dog-irons of ponderous build. 1614 
B. Jonson Barth. Fair 11. 1, A worthy worshipful man . . 
who would take you now the habit of a porter, now of a 
carman, now of the ’dog-killer, in this month of August. 
i66g Ord. Ld. Mayor Loud. Concern. Plague, ThAt the 
Dog* be killed by the Dog-killers appointed. iM Scott 
IVoodst. xxix, Bevis, who was bred here when he was a 


Tucker E. Europe 137 Being more tnumt>e<t t w dog !eavea, 
and worn than the others. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xx. 
25a The leader of the party succeeded in patching up his 
mutilated ’dog-Une*. 171S J- Dklacostb tr. Boerhaves 
APhorisms 304 It • called . . because mostly proceeding from 


Mai! Browning Napoleon] If tnjtaly **»£*!*& n* * dog “ 
man** meat To feed the offspring of God. 1879 H. Dalxirl 
Die. Dogs( 1893) 9 It is an error of modern dog men towean 
puppies too soon. 1611 Barrky Alto tv. t. in Had. 
DedsteyA 346 When did you see Sirlkeophrastus Slop, The 


city ‘dog-ma*terT 1854 Wood A nim. Lfe 134 Anothrr 1 
feast, in which ‘dog-meat take* a prominent part. i860 W. 
Phillips Speeches (1863) 395 That uleepy crier of a New j 
Hampshire court} who was ever dreaming in his ’dog-naps | 
that tne voice of judge or lawyer was a noisy interrupt inn, 
and always woke shouting ‘ Silence!* 1874 Knighi Diet. 1 
Aleck.* Dog-nose I ' ise (Locksmt/hing), a hand-vise wic h lone, 
slender, pointed jaw*. Called also pig-nose vise. 1807 r. 1 
(mss Jrnl. 42 An old Indian cump, where we found some of 
their ’dog-poles, .the Indians fasten their dogs to them, and 
make them draw them from one camp to another loaded ( 
with skins and other articles. 1884 K J. Bum 1 n Watch 
4- Clock nt. 88 * Dog Strew, a screw with an eccentric head 
or with one side of the head taken off, used for attai hing 
a watch movement to a dome case. 1889 Pall Mall it. 

1 May 5/3 An account of a recent "dog-sled trip in the 
North-west. 1836 Kane Ant. Fa pi. I. x\i. i8«;. I have 
been out with my Mog. sledge, inspecting the ice. *613 
Crookk Body of Man 754 Those conuuKions which wc 
call Cynicke or ’Dogge-spasmes, liecause by the con- 
traction of these, men arc constrained to wiith and griime 
like Dogges. 1867 Smyth Sailor's l Vordfk. s.v. Stopper , 
of the Cable, * Dog-stopfer, a strong rope clenched round 
the mainmast, ana used on particular occasions to relieve 
and assist the preceding li.e. the stopper of the cable, or 
deck-stopper] when the ship rides in a heavy sea. 1881 Miss 
Braddon Asph. vi, 71 Wicfe hearths and ’dog-stoves. 188a 
Nares Seamanship (td. 6) 43 The strop round the yard is 
called the ’dog strop, and is a single strop. 1863 King lakh 
Crimea III. 181 The French soldiery were provided with 
what they called 'dog-tents— tents not a yard high, hut 
easily carried, and yielding shelter to soldiers creeping into 
them. 1880 Lewis & Short I. at , Diet., Canicula . . 1 he 
worst thiow with dice, the ’dog throw. 1891 Ro<k a Oct. 4 
A very quaint exhibit, .consisting of * 'dog-tones', formerly 
used tor expelling dogs from churches. 1873 (td. Word* 77 
They have often seen the rattlesnake come out of holes in 
a ’dog-town, but have never seen any prairie dogs come out 
of the same hole. 1756 W T01 dervy Hist. Two Orphan * 

I 10 7 A ’dog- wheel, Tor roasting of meat. 

b. Combinations with dog's : Dog’s body, a 
sailor's name for dried pease boiled in a cloth ; 
f dog's face, a term of abuse or reproach ; + dog's 
game, game hunted with dogs ; f dog’s hunger 
dog- hunger (see 18a); dog's-lug ( Naut .) — 1 )<>«V 
ear. (A 2; dog’s sleep, dog's trick, sec Doo-hlkep, 
Dog-tiuck. Sec also c and d below; also Dog’h- 
KAIt, -LETTER, -MEAT, -MI8E, -TAIL, -TOOTH. 

1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Ait. II. lxxvih. 31 What 
ungrateful sailors call by the harsh epithets of 4 junk and 
‘ ’dog's body 1676 Hohuas Iliad 1. 313 'Dogs-face, and 
Drunkard, Coward that thou art. 1610 Hoi land ( amden s 
Brit. 1. 259 The Conqueror tooke away land Mb from God 
and men, to dedicate tne >ame unto wild beasin and "Dogs- 
game. 1631 K. H. Arratgnnt. Whole Creature viii. 58 1 
The disease cald the ’Dogs hunger, alway eating butncvci , 
satisfied. 188a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 134 Pans in the 
leech from the yard-arms and ’dog’s- lug. . 1 

C. In names of animals [a) resembling dogs in J 
some respect, or (A) infesting dogs : as dog-badger , 
(see quot.) ; dog-bat, a species of bat having a | 
head like a dog’s, found in Java ; dog-flea, a j 
species of flea (. Fulex serralireps) infesting dogs; 
dog's-guts, a name for the fish Hatpodon m ?* j 
hereus, also called Uummalo ; dog-louse, a kind 
of louse which infests dogs; also ~ dog-tick', dog- 
snapper, an American snecies of fish: see Snafpfk ; 
dog-tick, a tick of the genus Ixodes infesting 
dogs. .Sec also Dog-bee, -nsn, -fly, Dog’h- j 
tongue. I 

1741 Cont/l. Pant. Piece 11. i. 397 '1 here are two Soils of 1 
Badgers, vi*. the ’Dog- Badger, as resembling the Dog in 1 
his Feet; and a llog- Badger, as resembling a Hog m Ins 
cloven Hoofs. *8a8Si ark Flew. Nat. Hist. L 66 i't **»(»• | 
rostratus. .The ’Dog bat of J»va. f 1841 Penny Cyi /.XIX. 
117/1 Other s|>ecic6 .. have received .. the names of the | 
species they attack, such as the ’dog flea (Pulex Cant's). 
155s *Dog-fouse (see dog-tick). 1755 Johnnun, Doglouse, nn 
insect that harljours on dogs. 1773 Romans Hist. Honda. 
App. 53 The fish caught here . .arc such an . . red, grey and 
black snappers, ’dog snappers, mutton .fish. 155a Hi i.okt, I 
* Dogge tyke or louse, ncinus. 1849 Joiinrion in / roc. 
Berw. Nat. Club II. No. y. 373 My specimens were 
taken from the pointer, and were sent to me as the dog tick. | 
d. In names of plants (frequently denoting an j 
inferior or worthless sort, or one unfit for human j 
food) : as f dog'a-applo, a name for the cajier 
shrub or berry ( obs .) ; dog-blow, in Nova Scotia, 
the ox-eye daisy, Chrysanthemum Lcucanthemum ; 
dog(’s) cabbage (see Cabbage sb. x 2); dog's 
camomile (see Camomile 1 b) ; t dog’s-caul 
(-call), Dog’s Mercury ; dog-cberry, the fruit of 
Corttus sattguinca (Prior) « Dogberry i i ; dog's- 
ohop, Mcscmbryanthcm um caninum ( Tnac Hot.); 
t dog's-oods, -cull ions, various species of Orchis 
« Dog stoner (obs.) ; dog-daisy, the common 
Daisy, Beilis perettnis ; also in some localities, 
and now generally in books, applied to the Ox-eye 
Daisy, Cfirysattlhcmum Leucanlhemum ; dog - 
hip, -hep (1 dial .), the fruit of the dog-rose; + dog's 
leek, dog-leek, an old book-name for various 
bulbous plants ; dog-lloben, PeUtdea canina (see 
quot.); dog's-moutb, the Snap-dragon; dog('s)- 
parsley, Aithusa Cynapium, also called Fool’s 
Parsley ; dog-poison - prec, ( Treas . Bot .) ; dog- 
standard, -stander, a focal name for Ragwort, 
Seneao Jacobxa ; dog- thistle (sec Thistle! ; 
dog( > s)-tbom - Dog-robe ; dog('s)-wheat, a 


qwies of couch-grnw, Triticum caninum * Dog- 
(.RAbs See also Dogberry, Dogwood, etc. 

*307 MArutr Cr. Forest 36 Caper* . of *ome it i« railed 
Doggue* Brenible, of other home ’Dogguex Apple. 1178 
Lyiw Dodoeus 11. xxx. 186 The tecond kiude it> now calUd 
in Kiiglirii ’ Dogge* Camomile. Ibid. 1. Ii v. 77 The wilde 
Meicury is culled in English .’Doggex Call. 1636 Lari 
Monm. A did. fr. Paruast 37 Mallow*, Henbane, Dog*- 
t aul, and othei pernitiaii* plant*. t$J 8 L» I h Dthioent (I. I\ t 
.vi The fir*t kinde is tailed in Iatltim . lesth ulus t aui.\, 
that is to say, ’Ikigges Cullions, or ’Doggea coddcu. 1847 
Haihvm.h, * pog-aaisy, the held daUy. North. 1888 
.S hejffit Id Cloi* , Dog -daisy, thetommon wild dai>y, Belli * 
Actynnn. (So in (»loN*anr* of Cumlierland, Loinaiule, 
Whitby, etc. J <804 B \ring-(*oI’| d »V. Frame I . it. 2 The 
meadow h were white ax with dog .dairies 1833 G. Johnston 
Hot. Last. Benias 75 Rosa tauina. Dog-Rose Briar- 
Rose: the * Dog-hep 189a Northumbet land Close., Dog- 
hip s and tat-haivs are commonly unfcociated by children 
*548 It RNt r Names of /tribes 21 Butbine. ma>e be callerl 
in enghshe Moggeit Leike. Hid. 57 Ornithlgaluin . may be 
called dcgleke or dogges union. *37® Lyik Ditdoeus 11. 

\ Ii x. 209. x86x H. Ma<miilan footnotes fr. Nat. *03 Ihe 
common ’dog-lichen (Pelt idea inttiua). .wa* formerly em- 
, plowed, an a cuic ftir hydrophobia (hence iu xnecific name) 
*839 Pint lux 111 An/. Mag. 18 May 100/1 It nan. .received 
various names, as M>og’* Mouth, Lion's Snap, 'load'* 
Mouth, and Snap-Dragon. 1866 Treas. Pot. w. Paisley, 
•Dog’s P. Aithusa Cynafiutn. 1868 Paxton Pot. Diet., 
Dog Parsley £*730 J. NriAoN Jrnl. (18361 12s, 1 do not 
fear the man that can kill me any more than 1 do him that 
can cut down a ’dog-standard 1694 Wim majloti .Script. 
Hcib. j<) There isu confusion of names in botanh al autbourn 
about Brambles, Biiais 4 Dog thorn, &i. 177^ WimmiNt* 

, Brit. Plants 0801) II. 174 Triticum caninum, ’dog’s 
j Wheat. Woods ami hedges. 

I Dog v. Pa.t. and pple. doggod (dpgd). 

[ [f. prcc. sb.l 

1. turns. To follow like a dog ; to follow perti- 
naciously or closely ; to pursue, track (a person, 
his lootsteps, etc.), esp. with hostile intent. 

ss>9 Horman Vutg 356 Our cnnem>e». rlocged vs at the 
bneke [<t tergo instabat ]. x6oi Shaks. Tv el. N. tit. 11. 8i, 

I hnue dogge! him like his nuirthercr. 1676 Wyiiiikily 
PI. Dealer v. i, T he BayliflTs dog’d us hither to the very 
door. 17*0 Johnson A'<i////'/<r No. ifi F 12 Rlevrn painteis 
arc now clogging me, for they know that he who uui get 
my fare firsi will make his fortune. 1834 PminoI k AJr. 
SK. vnt. 2*^7 A lion was ..dogging us through the hushes 
the whole way home. *831 Dixon IV. Penn xxix. (187 
Spies and informers dogged his footsteps. 

b. fig. Said of immaterial Agencies. 

1593 Siiakh. Eith. II, v. iii. 139 Destruction straight shall 
dogge them at the heelcs. 1634 Mu ton Comm 404, I fear 
the dread events that dog them both. 1795 Souihly Joan 
of Arc v. 174 Famine dogs their footstep*, a 1899 Macaui ay 
l list. Eng. (1861) V. 245 Knvysuch as dogged Montague 
through a long career. 

fc. To haunt (a place, etc.). Obs rare. 

1600 Dr. DodyPoll\\\. v. (liullcn O. PI.), My mistresse dogs 
the banket, mull dog her. 160s Marston Antonio's Rev. lit. 
v. Assume disguise, and dog the court In faiued habit. 

2. iftlr. or absol. To follow dose. (In quot. 1694, 
To continue persistently or importunately.; 

1519 Horman Vulg. 365 They cam doggynge at the tayle 
of our hoMc. 1694 K. L EhtranoI' Fables cv. U714) lai Fo 
lie Dogging at his Prayer* *0 Much mid *0 Long. 1807 
J. Most r in Sp nit Pub. Jntls. X. 7 Should constables dog 
at our heels. 5837 Wnrr iwRif.HT tr. Aristophanes I. A, I 
..will not hold iny tongue, Unlc** >011 tell me, why on 
earth we're dogging. 

3. irons. To drive or chase with a dog or dogs; 
to set a dog on ; fig. to hound or drive into, 

1x91 Pottesford (Tttn.) A/anor Rcc. (MS.), Dogging beast 
vicmormti mi per commune m pahturnin. x6ox J»e c Doooim, 
below j. 1794 T. SroNK Agrtc. Lincolnsh. 62 [Sheep) being 
over-heated in l»eing dogged to their confinement. 1840 
II. Cmfvk in J>nC Agin. Vcc. I. 111. 398 Other* have 
dogged the animal, and worried it to exhalation. 1847 Bt mi- 
nki 1. ( hr. Nurt. 11. ib fi86i) 364 He may dog hi* c hildren 
)M)ssibly into some kind of conformity with hi* opinion*. 

4. To furnish or fill with dogs, (nonce use.) 

a t66t Flllkr Worthies, Somerset (1811) II. 376 (D.)Thc 
ancient Roman*, when first (instead of manning) they 
dogged their Capitol. 

5. To act as a dog to, to guard as a dog. rare. 

1818 Mil man Samor 1. 381 Ah generous King ! That net* 

the emaciate wolf to dog the flock ; The hawk to guard the 
dovecote. 

0. To fasten or sccuic by mean* of a dog (see 
Doo sb. 7 a, e) ; also intr. to jvenetrate with a dog. 

1501 in Classcock Rec. St. At it hart's, Bp. .Stoi (ford (188.0 
65, iiij Ii. of (cade to dog the stones together of y steplr 
windowc. 1879 Lumberman's (taz, 1^ Oct., Wc can dog 
directly into the hardest knot in the heaviest timber and hold 
the log pcrfci tly safe and true. 1886 <’». W. Hotchkiss m 
, F.ncyct. Brtt. XXL 145/-' When the log reached theiarnago 
I it was dogged . .by the simple movement of a lever. 

b. To extract or uproot with a dog 'Doo 7c). 

1 1610 W. For KiNfjiiAM Art of Survey 1. ix. 3T Whynnes, 

j Broome, &c.. .being, .rooted vp by dogging or grubbing. 

c. Naut. To fasten, as a rope, to a spar or cable 
in such a way that the parts bind on each other, so 

j as to prevent slipping. 

1 1847 A. C. Kky kecirr. H.M . S. Cordon 24 Another pur- 

I chase wa*. . lashed round the Nhcerhead . . and it* lower block 
wa* dogged on. 1867 Smyih Sailed* Word-bk Dogged, 
a mode of attaching a rope lo a *par or cable, in contradis- 
tinction to racking, by which iilipping 1* prsveoted ; half, 
hitched and end stopped back, U one mode. 
f7. Oxford Univ. slang. (See quot., and Col- 
lector 4.) Obs. 

X7 ad Amherst Terns Fit. xlii. 233 l*he collector*, .having 
it in their |iower to dispose of all the schools and days in 
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what manner they please , . great application is road* to 
them for gracious days and good schools ; but especially to 
avoid being posted or dogged. I lid.. The first column and 
the last column ..(which contain the names of those who are 
to come tip the hist day and the last day, and which is 
tailed posting and dogging) arc esteemed very scandalous. 

8. U. S slang Used in imprecations (perhaps 
sometimes with a reference to sense 3). Cf. dog on 
it { I )<k» sb . 15 j <, Dog-gone. 

i860 I)\nii » 1 1 Did . Amer , l^oeqed, a euphemistic oath *, 
as, ‘ i'll be dodged if I doit ’. 1884 ‘Mark Twain ’[Clemen*] 
A dr //. Pi tin 1 Karmci Amn.\ Why, dog my cat* ! there 
must have been a house full o' niggers in there every night. 

I lence Dogging vld. sb. and ///. a. 

1601 CoMNWAicvts i, They are commonly hawking, 
or dogging fcllowcs. 1611 Cotor^ Espies, nmhuxhes, way- 
layings ..treacherous dogging, of people. >688 R. L’Ef»- 
i range Uriel Hist, Junes 11. A vj b, The Dodging of n 
Plot out at Length. 1894 Times 25 Aug. 3/1 Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley . . holds the balance evenly between 4 dogging* 
and driving. 

t Dog, deformation of the word Cod , used in 
profane oaths. Obs. 

c 1*550 Lusty Juventus in Hazl. Dodslty II. 84 By dog’s 
pre< tous wounds, that wuh some whoreson villain. 

Dog, obs. form of Dawk sb.'i 
Dog&l (dpu-gal), a. [ad. It. dogalt ducal ; in 
ined.L. dogalisj\ Of or pertaining to a doge. 

1848 in Wersikh. Hence in mod. Diets. 

II Dog&n& (dogjrnfc). [It.: see Divan and cl. 
Douank.] A custom-house (in Italy). 

164a Evu.yn Diary (1889) 1 . 20a We were conducted to 
the Dogutm, where our portmanteaux W'ere visited. 1650 
Howell Giraffi's Rei>. Naples 1, aa. i8s8 [J. R. Bfj*i| 
Italy as it is 74. 

b. Customs, customs-duty, duty or impost. v In 
Italy and Spain.) 

iSssE. K. Wiimamh itiDowdcn Lift Shelley {xWi) II. 49s- 
1838 Piu scoi 1 herd, Of l.\, (1846) III. m I he dogana, an 
important duty levied on the flocks of the Cupitanate. 

II Dog&ra’flSA. [It., irreg. fern, of doge,] The 
wile of a doge. 

1 8»o Byron Mar, Faliero Pref., Towards one of her 
damsels, and not to the * Dognressa *. 1846 b. S. Cosikllo 

Tour Genu r 204 'l'he fail Itogaressaof the Morosini 

Dogate (d^ugfH). [ad. F. dogat, Venet. dogato , 
f. doge,] The office or dignity of a doge ; dogeship. 

17*7 51 Chambers Cyil. x.v. Poge^ The dogate ix elective. 
1881 Dady News 17 Sept, j/j 'l’he hncui cap, oi veto din at , 
which Lewis Manin wore on the wth May, 1797, the last 
day of his dogate and of the Republic of Venice. 

Dogbane: see Dog’h-bank. 

Dog-bee. 1 . A bumble bee or a drone. ? Obs. 

1330 Pai hgr. 214/2 Doggebee, bourdon. 

2 . 4 A fly troublesome to dogs \ 

In iccent Diets. 

Dogberry 1 ^Vgberi). [Doo 18 d.] 

1 . 'Hie 4 berry ’ or drupe of the Wild Cornel or 
1 >00 wood. b. The shrub ; also Dogbet'ty-tree. 

*551 Ti rner Herbal 1. M j b, 'l'he female is culled of 
some doec berry tree: sumc call it corn tree. 1719 30 tr. 
To time fort' s Com//. Heib. 641 (J mi.) 'l'he common wild 
female cornus, called the dogwood, or dogberry tree. 1776 
W 1 1 lit 1 ring Brit. Plants (1801) 11 . 198 Cornus sanguinea, 
Dog ben y tree, Hounds tree, Hounds berry, Prick wood, 
Piick timber. 1879 II. Dal/ih. Pis Dogsi 1893) 97 Among 
preventives of hydrophobia in vogue one time or another 
. leaves of the clog-berry tree. 

2 . Applied to other shrubs or trees, or their fiuit. 
a. In Nova Scotia, a kind of mountain-ash, tynts 
americana \ in U.S. the Chokeberry, P. arbuttfolia 
(Cent. Diet.), b. Applied locally in Hi itain to the J 
(iucldcr Rose, the Bearberry, and the fruit of the j 
Dog-rose. (Britten & Holland.) 

Dogberry J . The name of a foolish constable 
in Shakspcre s Mtteh Ado about Nothing ; thence, 
allusively, an ignoiant consequential official. 

1 Icnce Dogberrydom, DogberryUm. 

.864 Miss Braddon Aur. Floyd xxxviii. (Farmer), l'he 
Doutxsrries of Doncaster .were on the wrong scent. 1855- 
81 Hydk Ci.arki. Diet., Dogbei ryisrn. 1883 Daily "Jet. 

L bec,, is this firm government? It sectm to u.s Dog- 
rryism in excelsis. 1895 J. J. Ravf.n Hist. Snjfolk 206 
In defiance of Dogberrydom. 

Dcg-bisouit. Biscuit for feeding dogs. 

>858 Simmon us Piet. Troite , Po£-biscnit, coarse waste or 
broken biscuits sold for feeding dogs. *870 Blaine Encyil. 
Rural Spirts § 1502 Dog-biscuit* are continually advertised 
in the Loudon papers. 1879 H. Dalxiel Pis. Dogs 7. 

Dogbolt, dog-bolt (dp'gbJult '. Also 5 -bolde. 
[Origin uncertain ; possibly sense 1 is the original, 
but sense 2 is known 1 30 years earlier. 

(Johnson** surmise * Of this word I know not the meaning, 
unless it be, that when meal or flower is sifted or bolted to 
a ect tain degree, the coarser part is called dogbolt , or flower 
for dogs \ has no foundation.)) 

1 1 . Some kind of bolt or blunt-headed arrow ; 
peril, one of little value that might be shot at any 
clog. Obs. 

l S 9 * G. H ar\ ei Fierce's Super. 8 'l'he dreadful engine 
of phrases instead of thundcrTxdtes shooteth nothing but 
doeboltcx and catholics and the homeliest boltes of rude 
folly. 161a '1'. James Jesuits Jhnvnf. 16 Is not this a .. 
saci uegious abuse of Gmli. .. benefit* . . to nfake them dog- 
bolts in every bow, and shaft* in every quiver, to draw out 
for the managing of any impious fact? 

1 2 . Applied to a person as a term of contempt 
or reproach. Pcrh, orig. «=* Mere tool to be put to 
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1 any use\ or 4 one at the command of another* ; but 
■ generally * * contemptible fellow, mean wretch*. 

I 14 6$ Marc. Pasion in Poston Lett . No. 533 H- 240 Sir 
I John Wyndcfcld and other wurchepfull men ben mad but 
I her doggrboldcs. 1579 U. Fulvvfil Ars Adntandi viii. 

| I ij a, On nice attendeth simple Sir lohn (a chaplayne . . ) who 
, ix made a doulte and dogbolt of euery seruingc man. 1584 
1 Lvly C am pa ip c (1632) O ix, IGranicbux reinaiksj That 
Diogenes that dog should have Mane* that dog-bolt, it 
grieveth nature and spiteth art. a 1619 Bkaum. & Fi.. 
7 / 'it without M. 111. i, To have your own turn served, and 
to your friend to l* a dogbolt. 1690 Smadwell Atu. Bigot 
111. Wks. (1720) 267 Dog-bolt, lo blast the honour of my mix- 
it css, [anh. 18*3 Scott Peveril vii, I would not be such 
a dog-lndt os to go and betray the girl.) 

f b. attrib. Wretched, contemptible. Obs. 

• 1580 Fin kk Answers (1848) a 12 He doth nothing, .but . . 

1 quarrel like a doglndt lawyer. 1664 Bcilfr Hud 11. i. 40 
Now hi* dog-bolt Fortune was so low. 

3 . - Doo sb. 7 a. 

18*4 Art h&ologia XX. 555 (i>.) The beams are. .fastened 
to the sides with bolts not unlike our dog-liolts. 

4 . The bolt of the cap-square over the trunnion 
of a gun. 

1867 Smyiii Sailor $ Wd.dk., Dog-bolt , a cap square bolt. 
Dog-bOX. a* A box lor a dog to lie in. b. A 
compartment in a railway truck or van for con- 
veying dogs: cf. Box sbi* 12. 

1813 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 1 58 A mallard belonging to 
Mr. Tucker, .was observed to resort every evening to a dog- 
box in bis yard. x86a Kmma 1 )a\en»*ori Live Toys xiv, 
Shut up in a dog-box on the train. 

Dog-boy. A boy in charge of dogs; a hunts- 
man's assistant. 

161a Dames Why Ireland , etc. (1747) »79 Hi* dogges and 
Dog boyes, 1859 Jh’Hson Brittany ix. 146 Three hounds, 
au ompanied by a dog-boy. 

Dog-bramble. Also dog's-. A name for 
various thorny shrubs : + a. {/log's bramble ) the 
caper-shrub, Capparis spinosa . + b. = Don- 
um Kit. 0. A kind of currant, Kibes Cynosbati . 

1567 Mai’lki’ Gr. Forest 36 Capers .. called Poggucs 
Hrtmiblc, of other some Doggues Apple. 1509 Minsheu Sp. 
Did., Escaramujo , wilde eglantine, doghramble. 1884 
Mili.kk Plant -n ., Bramble, Dog, Ribes Cynosbati. 

t Dog-brier. Obs . [transl. of I.. sentis cams , 
Gr, Kvyosftaros.] The wild brier. 

*530 Paisgk. 214/2 Dogge hrerc. 1565-73 Cooi-eh Tht- 
sautus , Sentis cants , wildc Eglantine, or dogge brycr. 
1591 Pek( ivai.l Sp. Did , fari'a perrnna, dogge brier, 
Cam's mbits, a 168* Sir T. Browne Tracts 9 The llinp- 
briar is al*o named KvvtwT^dr<K, or the Dog-briar or Bramble. 

Dog-Cart. 1 . A small cart drawn by dogs. 

1668 Pki'YS Diary 13 June, Walked, .through the city 
IlhistolJ. . No carts, it standing generally on vaults, only 
dog -tarts. 1854 Illustr. Loud. A'nus 8 July 7/1 The dog- 
cart nuisance, .the use of carts dtawn by dogs. 

2 . A cart with a box under the seat for sports- 
men’s dogs; now, an open vehicle for ordinary 
driving, with two transverse scats back to back, 
the hinder of these originally made to shut up so 
ns to form a box for dogs. 

1B03 C. K. Sharpe Lett. 33 July (1888) I. 178 His lordship 
..keeps horses and curricle* and dogs and dog-carls, and 
gives dinners.. to all the rascality of Oxford. iSia ^liss 
Mitkord in L’ Estrange Life (1870) I. 182 Our equipage, 
a most commodious dog-< art. i86z Romance Dull /.if e xiii. 
98 'l’he closed carriage being better than the dog-cart, for 
the weather had changed, and it was cold. 

Dog-cheap, adv. and pred. a. arch . [Sec Dog 
1 7 d and Cheap a. 6.] Extremely cheap ; at a very 
low or contemptible price. 

15*6 J. Rastell 100 Merry Talcs lxxv. (1866) 126, I wyl 
say you .ii. gospels for one grotc, & that is dog chepe. 1587 
Holinsheo Cfu on. Eng. 476 In these daiex wool was dog- 
tbcape. 1650 R. Stai-ylton Str add's Lenv C. Wanvs vii. 
77 lne Souldierx carrycd most of their Plunder to Autwcrp, 
and sold it. .dogg eheape. 18*9 Scott Jml. 2 June, They 
might . . have the . . property for4 16,000, which is dog cheap. 
D. fig. Little esteemed ; in vile repute. 

1607 Dkkkkr Knts. Conjnr. (1842) 38 Three thinges there 
[i.c. in Venice] dog-cheap, learning, poorc mens sweat, and 
oalhes. a 1846 Landor l mag. Cornu Wks. 1868 II. 33 
Trajan, .hold* all the gods dog-cheap. 

Dog-collar. 

1 . A collar for a <log’s neck. 

15*4 Ld . Trcas. Acc. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
270 Hornis, lcschis. and dog-collaris 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. hr. Tong, Gn collier quon met aus duetts, .a dog 
coller. 1673 in Rogers Agric. Prices'/ 1 . 604 Dog collar. 

2 . A name given to close-fitting collars worn by 
men and women. 

# *883 E. C. G. Murray People / have Met 42 (Farmer) 
The dog-collar whi< h rose ui>ove the black cloth was of 
spotless purity. 1890 Daily News 9 June 9/1 Another lady 
wore, .a dog collar of pearfs and diamonds. 1894 Glasgow 
Her. 6 Dec., Dr. Donald Mncleod. .[said that] he was first 
to introduce what was known as the 4 dog collar 4 . . It was 
now recognised as the ecclesiastical collar. 

Dog-days, sb. pi. [tr. L. dies canicularcs : 
see Caniculak.] 

1 . The days about the time of the heliacal rising 
of the Dog-star ; noted from ancient times as the 
hottest and most unwholesome period of the year. 

They have been variously calculated, as depending on the 
greater dog-star tSirius) or the lesser dog-star (Procyon); 
oil the heliacal, or (by some in modern times) the coxmical 
rising of either of these (both of which also diner in different 
latitudes) ; and as preceding, following, or both preceding 
and following, one of these epochs ; and their duration has 
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been variously reckoned at from 20 to 54 days. In the 
latitude of Greenwich, the cosmical rising of Procyon now 
takes place alxjut July 27, that of Sirius about Aug. xi ; in 
Mediterranean latitudes, the former is somewhat later, the 
latter earlier. 'The heliacal rising is .some days later than 
the cosmical ; and all the phenomena now take place later 
in the year than in ancient times, owing to the precession 
of the equinoxes. Thus very different dates have been 
assigned for the dog-days, their beginning ranging from 
July * to Aug. 15. In current almanacs they are said 
to begin July 3 and end Aug. 11 (i. e. to be the 40 days 
preceding the cosmical rising of Sirius). 

The name (Gr. ripjpcu nyydSet, Lat. dies canicularcs) arose 
from the pernicious qualities of the season being attributed 
to the * influence * of the Dog-star ; but it has long been 
popularly associated with the belief that at this season dogs 
arc most apt to run mad ; see Canicular 1, quot. *601. 

1538 Elyot Did., Canicula, a sterre, wberof canicular 
or dogge days be named Dies canicularcs. 1597 8 Hr. 
Hall Sat. iv. i. 138 My double draught may quench his 
dog daics rage. 1660 T. M. Hist. Indtpcnd. iv. 52 For now 
(it being the Dog-dayes) the house grew so hot, that diverse 
members withdrew. 171a E. Cooke Goy.S. Sea 397 Hotter 
in January, than Italy in the Dog-Days. 184a Penny Cycl. 
XXI 1 . 6a scv. Sirius , Even at this day, when the heats of 
the latter part of the summer are excessive, wc arc gravely 
told tliat we are in the dog-days, 
b. Rarely in sing. 

1769 Rukfhead Life Pope 35 (L.) Is It neccssaiy, to make 
a complaint of this kind consistent, that every day should 
be a dog day ? 

2 . fig. An evil time ; a period in which malignant 
influences prevail. 

a 1555 Phh.poi E.tam. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 283 Neither 
that any giddy head in these dog-days might take an 
ensampfe by you to dissent from Christ’s true cnurch. 1619 
N. Caki'KNter Achitophel 1. 10 What then shall wee now 
expect in these do^ge-dayes of the worlds declining age? 
1835 I. Taylor Splr. Despot, vii. 306 During the dog-days 
of the Romish spiritual despotism. 

3 . aft rib . Dog-day : Of the dog-days. 

1719 Young Busiris 11. », Like pois’nous vermin in a dog- 
day sun. 1807-8 VV. Irving Salmag. (1824) 223 Surely never 
was a town more subject to midsummer fancies and dog-day 
whim- whams. 1857 Thoreau Maine W. (1894)315, 1 heard 
the dog-day locust here. 

Dogdoxn (dp'gdom). humorous, [see -dom.] 
The domain or world of dogs ; dogs collectively. 
1854 Chamb. Jml. II. 280 A graduate in norse-management 
and dogdorn. 189a Pall Mall G. 11 Feb. 7/2 The Dog 
show, .bringing together 3,000 specimens of dogdorn. 

tDogdr&ve, -drawe. Obs. Some kind of 
sea-fish used for food ; ?cod. 

[i **7 Rotuli Litter. Clausarum 20 Feb. II. 17a Naves pis- 
carias quae. . consueverunt ire ad piscariam dc doggedragn \] 
1367 in Rogers Agnc, <y Prices (1866) II. 556 Dogdravc. 
ia.. Goc. in Wr.-Wulekcr 586/22 Gcrra , a doggedrauc. 
1858 H 1st. Coldingliam Priory 55 There arc in the accounts 
. .references to cod and ling, dog-draves and herrings. 

t Dog-draw. Forest Law. The act of 4 draw- 
ing alter' or tracking venison illegally killed or 
wounded, by the scent of a dog led with the hand. 

1598. Man wood Lawcs Forest xviii. §9(1615) 134 Dogge 
draw is, where any man hath stricken or wounded a wild 
beast . .and is found with a Hound or other Dogge drawing 
after him, to rccouer the same. 1708 J. Chambkrlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. 111. vi. (1743) 186 The foresters may take and 
arrest a man, if he be taken either at Dog-draw, Stable- 
stand, Back-bcar, or Bloodyhand. 

I| Doge (dff«dg). [a. F. doge (monosyll.), ad. 
Venetian doge (disyll.), repr. an It. *doce = duce 
L. dttc-em (dux) leader, duke.] The title of the 
chief magistrate in the formerly existing republics 
of Venice and Genoa. 

1440 Thomas Hist. Italic 77 a (Stanf.) They hauc a Duke 
called after tbeyr manor, Doge. 16415 Evelyn Diary June 
U889) 1 . 203 'The Doge .. together with the Scnat in their 
gownes. imbarked in their gloriously painted carved and 
gilded Buceutora. 1776 81 Gibbon Ded. 4- F. lx. (R.), The 
annua) election of the twelve tribunes was superseded by 
the permanent election of a duke or doge. 1855BROWNING 
Toccata of GaluppCs ii, At Venice . . where theDogcs used 
to wed the sea with rings. 

b. transf. and fig. Applied to any chief magis- 
trate or leader. 

1836 L Si range Germany in 1831 I. 65 This League., 
whose nead Doge, the burgomaster of Lubeck, received the 
ambassadors of emperors and monarch*. 1863 Reade Hard 
Cash I. 10 Young Hardie was Doge of a studious clique. 

llcnce Do gtdom, the dominion of a doge; the 
world of doges, doges collectively. Do'getaui a., 
without a doge. X>o'ff«ahlp, the office or rank of 
a doge ; the dignity or personality of a doge. 

1893 Marg. Symondb Doge's Farm 225 All the potentates 
of tne dogedom. s8s8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. iv, The Dogeless 
city's vanish’d sway. 1677 Govt. Genice 181 In the Doge- 
ship of Renier Zen . . the Grand Council added four more to 
them. 1 8*x Byron Foscari tv. L 294 HU Dogeship answer’d. 

Dog-ear, var. of Dog’s- eak. 

Dogeon, obs. form of Duixjeon. 

Dog-foe ed (dp-gpst), a. Having a face like 
that of a dog ; tip. in Dogfiued Baboon - Cyno 
ckphalub. (In quot. 1875, tr * Or. tewwwts.) 

1607 Tofsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 9 He describedi them 
to be black haird. Dog-laced, and like little men. sloa 
Binglky A aim. Biog. (18131 1 . 77 The dog-faced baboon. 
1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Knights 1. six. Before a 
dog-faced monkey* * 8 w Symonds Grk. Poets vii 397 Those 
dog-faced, Fierce-eyea, infernal ministers, dread goddesses ! 

DoarStll, dog-flJL Wrtttlmg. A fall in 

which both wrestlers touch the ground together. 

1 Set Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 100 It is pronoutKed a dog- 
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foil— or a draw. i8$S Hcghk* .V* oh ring White Horse vt. 
131 Both fell on their side*, and it was only a dog-fall. 

Bog-fllUliL Also dog’s-fennel. [From its 
bad smell, and fennel-like leaves.] A name for 
Stinking Camomile, Anthcmis Coin h. 

103 Fitxhkkh. Hush, f 20 Doggefenell ami mathes is 
hotne one, and . . bearcth many white floures, with a yclow-e 
sede* 1578 Lyte Dodocns it. xxx. 186 The second kind. . in 
now cafled . . in English Mathers, May weede, Dogge* 
Caniomill, Stincktng Caniomill, and Dogge Fencll. >88$ 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 702/a There was no dock, nor dog. 
fennel, nor rag-weed. 

t D. Also applied to Sulphur- wort, Peucedauum 
pal ust re , . Obs. 

1 00 Crete Herball cccxxx. S vb, Peucedane is an her be 
. culled dogfenell or swyne fenell. 

Dog-fight. A light between dogs. So Dog- 
fighting. 

ttf 1475 Hunt, Hare 231 Sum seyd it was a beyr-beytyng, 
Sum fteyd it won a dogg-feghttyng. a 1696 Up. Hall Rem, 
61 (T.) To clap their hands, as boys arc wont to do in dog- 
fights. 1670 Evelyn Diary 16 June, Cock-lighting, dog- 
fighting, bcarc and bull baiting. 1879 H. Spencer Data of 
Ethics xii. 9 80. 215 It needs but to ask whether men who 
delight in dog-fights may be expected to appieciutc Beet- 
hoven’* Adelaida, 

Dog-fish, dogfish. 

1 . A name given to various small sharks of the 
families Squalidm (Spinacidm\ Galeoi h iniihe ( Car- 
chart idue), and Scylnidwt or to the sharks of these 
families collectively; esp, in Great Britain, the 
Large and Small Spotted Dogfish (Scy Ilium cat ulus, 
S. canicula), anti in New England, the Picked 
Dogfish ( Squalus acanthias). 

c 1479 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-W dicker 765 Hie earns, n doke- 
fyche. xsjo Palsgk. 214/2 Doggcfysshe, chien de mcr. 
167* Josmklyn New Eng. Rarities 33 The Dogfish, a 
ravenous Fish. 1766 Pennant tool. (1 769) III. 77 The 
picked dogfish takes its name from a strong and sharp spine 
placed just before each of the back fins. x86x Holme tr. 
Moquin-Tandon u. 111. i. 108 Dr. Dcluttre has obtained it 
(shark-oil] from the. .Lesser spotted Dogfish. 

b. Applied also to the mud -fish ( Arnia calva ) ; 
to the blackfish ( Dallia pcctoralis) ; to a kind of 
wrasse ( Crenilabrus can intis ) ; and to the mud- 
puppy, a batrachian reptile (Nec turns maculatus . 

1889 Farmer Amer Dog-fish, the mud fish of Western 
waters. 

2 . fig . Applied onprobriously to persons. 

1589 Pa/f e tv. Hatchet B ij b, Whie are not the spawncs 
of such a dog-fish hangd? 1591 Shaks. i Htn. VI. 1. iv. 
107 Puzcl or Pusscl, Dolphin or Dog-fish, Your hearts He 
htampe out with my Horses hccles. 1731 Swip r Pultenev 
Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 167 A pack of dog-fish had him in tho wind. 

Hence Dog-fishing vbl. sb ., fishing for dog-fish. 

1865 C. F. Holder Marvels Anirn. Li/e 190 Everybody 
goes dog-fishing. 

Dog-fisher, an appellation given by Walton to 
the Otter (as a dog-like beast living on fish). 

(Bv a strange error, explained by Johnson as * A kind of 
fish * ; whence in subsequent dictionaries.) 

1668 Walton Compi. Angler (ed. 4) 49 The Otter devours 
much fish . . And I can tell you that this Dog-fisher, for so 
the Latins call him, can smell a fish in the water a hundred 
yards from him . . and that his stones are good against the 
railing sickness. 

Dog-fly. 

1 . An English rendering of Gr. tcvvAfivta ; which 
writers have tried to identify with British flies 
troublesome to dogs : see quots. 

14. . Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 625 Dogflyc. ciniphex. 
1 <5* Hulokt, Dogge flyej cynomyia. 1610 Hi * ali v St. 
A tig. Citie of God 753 Origen cotnpareth the dogge flye 
vnto thir sect. 1631 K. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 1 buch as 
are these Dog-flies, such are unquiet men. 1698 Rowland 
Moufet's /'heat. Ins. 714 Kv^o^uta, Must a canunt , in 
English a Dog-fly . . Isidore, and Euthymius, and Philo, 
suppose it to be a Wood-fly, very irksome to the ears of 
Dogs. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sn/p,, Dog- Fly, Cynontyia.. 
a species of fly common in woods and among bushes, and 
particularly troublesome to dogs.. It somewhat resembles 
the flat black fly *0 troublesome to cattle. 

2 . As a term of abuse [tr. Gr. sevvagLvia’]* 

ct 6xx Chapman Iliad xxi. 366 [Mars to Minerva] Thou 
dog-fly, what’s the cause Thou mak’st Gods fight thus T 

Dog-fox. 

1 . A male fox. (Cf. Dog sb. 2 , 16 b.) 

137$ Tukbkrv. Venerie 183 The female of a foxe is called 
a Ditchc and he himselfe a doggefoxe. <11699 Osborn 
Misc. Wks. (1673) 613 A Dog-Fox and an Ordinary Bitch 
will generate. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. \ii, We have 
got Hie dog-fox, I warrant the bitch is not far off. 1880 
Times a Nov. 4/6 A full brushed, high-conditioned dog-fox. 

b. Applied to a man. 

1606 Shake. Tr, 4 Cr. v. iv. 12 That same dogfox Vlisses. 

2 . The name of certain small burrowing animals 
of the family Canid * , as the C0R8AC, resembling 
both the dog and the fox. 

Do gfUIly, adv. humorous nonce -wd. [(. Dog 
sb., after manfully .] In a way worthy of a dog ; 
with the courage or persistency befitting a dog. 

x86x Eraser's Mag* June 770 Still he (the terrier] buckles 
to his work dogfully. «88© P. Gillmore On Duty 299. 

Dogg&r, var. Doookb a, ironstone. 

Dogged (dfged), a. (adv.) Also 5 dogget, 
doi ggia , doggyd(e, 6 Sc. doggit. [f. Dog sb. + 
cl Crabbed, which appears to be of about 
the same age.] 


1 . gen. a. Like a dog ; having the character, or ’ 
some characteristic, of a dog, b. Of or pertaining j 
to a dog or dogs, canine. + Dogged appetite , | 
hunger : « Canine appetite, Bfi.imy ,obs.\ (Now j 
rare in gen. sense.) 

i 1440 Prontp.Parr. 125/2 Doggyd, can in us. 1989 Pas- 
quits Ret . 12 This dogged generation, that is eucr barking 
against the Moone. 1399 .Siiaks. John iv. ui. 149 Now for 
the bare.plckt bone of Mniexty, Doth dogged warre bristle 
his ancry crest, And snurleth in the gentle eyes of peace. 
1608 H it. ron and Ft. Def. Reas. Ref us. Subs< rip/. *21 
That hunger which Phiritions cal the dogged apiietue. 1658 
J. Jones Ovid's ibis 594 I) ian.es guard the Tragu poet slew, 

So l>e thou lorn bv a watchful dogged crew. 1740 Pini i>a 
Sp. Diet. s.v. R, This f.ettei . .They call dogged, because 
it sounds like the Noise a Dog makes when he growls. 

2 . Having the bad qualities of a dog; currish, 
fa. Ill-conditioned, malicious, crabbed, spiteful, 
perverse ; cruel. (Of persons, their actions, etc.) 

a *307 Pol. Songs 1 Camden) 199 *1 he fals wolf si ode liehind ; 
He was doggid and ck fcllc. c 1400 Deslr. 7 'toy 10^79 Of 
so dogget a dcdc. <1440 Promp. /'am. 125/2 Doggydc, 
mnlytyow se, main iosus.pemersuxfnlosus. 1540 Mom sini 
Vtves * Inttxui. Ilysd. H viij b, It is a token of a dogged 
hartc, torcjoyce in an other mans mysfortune. 1663 Bn rt 1 u 
Hud . 1. i. 632 fortune unto them turn’d dogged. For they 
a sad Adventure met. 1684 Roxb, Pall. (1895) VI II. 40 
This dogged answer cut tins poor soul to the hcait. 

f b. transf. Of things: Awkward, ‘crabbed’, 
difficult to deal with. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbtki Trav. 66 The most craggic, steepe, 
and dogged HiU in Persia. 1677 Y\rr anion lung, Impit * \ 
147 The Spanish [Iron] works tough, churlish and dogged. 

0. Ill-tempcrcd, surly; sullen, morose. Now 
with some mixture of sense 3 ; Having an air of 
sullen obstinacy. 

1 1400 Rom, Rose 4028 If Bialacoil be svvectc and fiee, 
Do^ued and fejlu thou sliuldist be. 1993 Nasiif Christ'* /'. 

55 Incre is vainc-glory in. .being Diogeuiuill and dogged. 
1667 Pi rns Diary (1879) IV. 424 My wife in a dogged 
humour for my not dining at home. 17x7 J. Rt’i iv Dtaty 
Feb. in Boswell Johnson, Very dogged or snappish. 185a 
rs. Si owl Untie low's C. xli, Legrre. looked in with 
a dogged air of affected carelessness, and turned away. 

3 . Having the persistency or tenacity charade! istic 1 

of various bleed* of dogs; obstinate, stubborn; | 
pertinacious. (The current use.) I 

1770 Johnson i Apr. in Postvell , [He commended one of 
the Dukes of Dev cushitc for] 1 a dogged veracity’. 1818 | 
.Scott Rob Roy xxx, An air of stuj»i<l impenetrability, which 
might arise cither from conscious innocence or from dogged 
resolution. 1855 Prescoii Philip II, 1 . ii. viii. 339 r l’he 
dogged tenacity with which he clung to bin purjHises. 1863 
Kingsley tVater Pab. vii. (1878) 3*3 He was such a little 
dogged, hard, gnarly, foursquare brick o( an English l>cq. 
1874 Blackie Sc If Cult. 20 In this domain nothing is denied 
to a dogged pertinacity. 

4 . Comb., as t dogged-sprighted a., having a 
‘ dogged ’ or malicious spirit (obs.j. 

1600 Rowlands Let. Humouis Flood vii. 84 Enuie’s the 
fourth : a Dcuill, dogged sprighted. 

B. as adv. i As a dog r ; very, extremely, colloq. \ 
or slang. (Cf. Dog sb. 1 7 d.) 

18x9 .Sporting Mag. IV. 272 He [a hoihc] whs dogged 
1 rusty * w'hcn your man passed our house. 1847-78 Halm- ; 
wei l, Dogged, very ; excessive, Var. dial. 

Doggedly (d(7*gt*dli), adv. [f. prec. f -ly -.] 
I11 a dogged manner : see prcc. 
tl. Like a dog (Jn appearance or manner). Obs. I 
1991 Ph« ivai.i. Sp. Diet., Emperradamente, doggedly, I 
Canino more. 1638 Sir 1 *. llhKBtKi Ttav. (cd. 2) 13 Seales 1 
as big as Lyons, and. .doggedly visnged. I 

f 2 . Like a dog (in bad sense . ; currishly. + a. 
Cruelly, maliciously, spitefully. Obs. 

1 1380 Sir P crumb, 1289 Doggedliob y wriinl hem grete. 

< 1400 Dcstr. Troy 1398 And |>ou so doggeily hax done iti \>\ 
derfe hate. 1989 Fappe iv. Ilatchct (1844) 39 Then he 
concludes all dogged! te. 16x9 Heywood Sc Rowi i-'y Port, 
bv Land III. \Vks. 1874 VL 398 Wc have used him so 
doggedly. 

b. Surlily, sullenly ; with sullen obstinacy. 

1683 Kknnett tr. Erasm. on P'oily 57 He would not fret, 
nor doggedly repine. 1780 Johnson Let. to Mrs, Thrate 23 
May, You cannot think how doggedly 1 left your house on 
Friday morning, 1838 LvnoN Alice 100 ‘ Fur my part, 

I shall resign said Lord Saxingham doggedly. 

3 . With the persistence of a dog; obstinately, 
stubbornly, pertinaciously. 

*773 Johnson 16 Aug. in Boswell, Nay. .a man may write 
at any time if he will set himself doggedly to it. 1807 
Southey Let . to Scott 8 Dec.. It never doc* to sit down 
doggedly to correct. 1830-40 w. Irving IVolfert'sR. (1855) 
209, 1 .. studied on doggraly and incessantly. 1856 Frocdk 
Hist. RngA 18^8) 11 . vii. 203 He doggedly adhered to his 
assertions of his own innocence. 

Doggedness (dp-gednes). [f. as prec. 4- -NK8S.] 
The qualitv or condition of being dogged, 
fa. Malice, spitefulness, cruelty. Obs. 

* 53 ° Palsgr. 214/a Doggedness *,cruavlti. 1993 Nash k 
Christ's T 4 Their difloyaltic and doggednesse, 1647 M. 
Hudson Div. Right Govt. 1. ii. 5 Hazaels. .fury and doged- 
ncsse unto them. 

b. Ill temper, surliness, sullcnness. Now, Sullen 
obstinacy ; pertinacity. (Cf. Doggkd 2 c and 3.) 

161 x Cotgr., Rcchignement , a powting, sullenncsse, dog- 
gednesse. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxxvi. 746 Inclinable 
to . . solitarinesae, pertinacy, and what in the vulgar English 
we call dosgedno&xe. 1770 Wesley Jml. 3 reb. (1827) 
lit. 376 He hides both nU doggedness and his vanity. 
1804 Ed in. Rev. XL. 85 A patient and perseverins dogged- 
ness of understanding in contending with difficulties. 1877 


A. B. Kdw ahi»si I'/ Mils v. 1 m < >ur nuilorv, by dint of sheer 
doggedness, get us round the hud corner at la^t. 

Dogger 1 (dp’gaD. r Anglo- Fr. and ME. dog- 
gere ; aLo in Du. and LG. from 15th c. Origin 
uncertain. 

1 he Du. woid i* e\Tdcnlly related to the obscure MDu. 
dogge, in phr. ten dogge r art* to go to the cod-fishing ; cf. u1m> 
Kilian, * doeghe-boot cymlta m^jor * ; Hexham, * / , qctf«'-Acv*/ t 
l H cut-bark". Akin to dogge or rfiyiVA'ii^the Icel. dug ea in 
same vrusc *, with the statement cited by Vigfu^son that thirty 
English yfUt-dugrnrcAine fishing alrout Kclaud 111 1413, cf. 

• uii quot. 1491 anu the reference tliere given. The t'ogger- 
bank is grnnally supposed to be named cither from this 
wind ur MDu. d'g£* r irawlci ; cf. Kiliun, * dogger fundu, 
s.'uluIuh, ruticultfm"; Hexham, * i logger, Fisher’* lk>at ’ ; 
also 1 Sling or casting net, also Sate hell.’] 

1 . A two-masted fishing vchrcI with bluff lx>w*, 
somewhat resembling n ketch, used in the North 
Sea deep sea tibheric*: formerly applied to English 
craft as well as those of other nations, but now 
practically restricted to Dutch fishing vessels 
(though out of use in Holland itscil). 

In the 17th and iRth c. they frequently acted as nrhatuers. 
1336 -l<‘ Vi P.dio. J//. 111. c. 1 Towj les nicU Hppelles 
Dognercs. 1491 UrN. VIl in Poston Lett. No. 922 111.367 
That .all the doge rs of thus pmits si huld have our liccns 
1 to departs in the viage lowardes Islond, a* they have been 
, acoustominyd to do yeily in tyme pass yd. 1566 R. 

1 Migiii 1 is in A. Stickling Suffolk (3847) 86 d’lten thci« were 
thirteen or fourteen doggers belonging to tb« said town, and 
now but one. 1666 Loud. (*a~. No. 2^4 ‘1 be Cou*t at 
Bridlington hns not lot 10 da yes l>ecn infested with any 
Capers, save tintjy one Dogger of 8 guns, 1680 Ibid. No. 

, 1548/4 The Adventuicis oftne Royal FLhny, are now fitting 

out their Doggers fiom the River . for the White lleiring 
! and Cod Fishings, c 168a 1 . ('oi l ins Making Salt Pne. 

1 in The Dutch.. have out this Winter 220 Doggers. 169a 
1 I.iuikki.i Prief Rvl (1857' 11 . ^94 A Fremh ih)ggci wa. 
brought in prize there. 1799 Silt H. Pakki ii in Savat 
C/tron. II. 347 'J*w'o Spanish doggers, sloop rigged. 1810 
Hull Roikiughant 15 Dec. 2/1 Ihc beautiful oak-btull 
Dogger (-ailed the Rover. 1833 M, S< oiT Tom Cringle xv. 

1 1859) *58 Like a clumsy dish-slmpcd Dutih dogger. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's M'otd-bk., Dogger, a Dutch smack of alxmt 
150 tons, .principally used for fishing on the Dogger Bank, 
t 2 . One of the crew of a dogger - dogger- man. 
1533 4 Ai 1 25 Hen. I 'If I, c. 4 Suche jicrson or |»er*oncs, w> 

. . lie doggets otherwise calliu Doggcrmcn. 

3 . Short lor Dodger Hank : *cc 4. 

1887 K, J. Mather ( ttfie ), Nor’ard of the Dogger. 

4 . Comb. a. I11 apposition, as f dogger -boat , 
caper, -pink, -ft tvatccr. b. nimilativc, as dogger ■- 
built , - rigged arij*. o. Dogger Bank, f dogger- 
sands, name of a great bank or shoal in the North 
Sea ; dogger-fish sb.pl . , fish taken by dogger* or 
on the Dogger Bank ; dogger-man, one of the 
cicw of a dogger (sec a). 

1666 Land. Gas. No. 11/4 Some few Dogger IkjuIch plying 
about the “Dogger banks, whereof five labor to infest those 
parts. 1836 Yakkkli, Prit. Pishes (18^91 1 . 531 The Dogget 
Bank Cod. «88x L yclT x E/em. Geol. vi. (ed. 4) 81 That great 
shoal called the Dogget -bank, about sixty miles cast of the 
coast of Northumberland, and occupying an area about us 
large as Wales, ill its shallower parts is less than forty feet 
under water. 166* J. Smith England's improv. Rex>. 252 
The Hollanders fishing for Herring, Ling, and Cod, with 
Busses and *Docgcr-boals. x6Bo Land. Gaz, No 1526/4 
Pink, “Dogger built. 1703 /bid. No, 3889/4 A “Doggei 
Caper, of 4 Guns and 45 Men, belonging to Ostcnd. 1396 
Act 31 Edw. /if. III. c. 2 Assir *ur Ic pesson de “Doggcrc- 
fissh A lochefissh. 1607 Cowkli. Interpr., Doggerfish . . 
seemeth to be fish brought in those ships to Blackcney 
haven. X703 Land. Gas. No. 3939/3 A "Dogger Pink, of 
about 150 1 11ns. 1743 Vernon in IVavat Citron. IX. 191 

A . . "dtjgger privateer has been taken. 1809 Mnciiti t. Ibid 
X 111 . 493 The. .Privateer Orestes, "Dogger rigged. 1669 
I.ond. (Jaz. No. 9/2 They saw not one Man of War, but 
within the "Dogger sands about twelve Dogger- Boats. 

Do gger rare. One who dog* : *ce Dog v. 1. 

x6xt Coign., Espte , a spie. .obseruer, dogger of people. 

Dogger 3 (dp*£w). Also 8 -SV. -a r. [local term 
of uncertain origin, peril, a deriv. of Dog.] 

1 . dial. A kind of ironstone, commonly found in 
globular concretions ; a nodule of this ; ■» Cat- 
hkvd 2. 

1670 W. Simpson Hydro/ Ess. 63 A mine, in colour much 
resembling that of alum . . usually called by them Doggers, 
or Cat* head*. *757 Walktr in Phil. Trans. L. 145 Another 
fossil of a brown colour, called by the millets dogger; a thin 
seam of which often lies in the midst of the coal. 1793 Uri 
Hut. Rutherglcn 253 (Jam ) The most umommon variety 
| of till .. is incumbent on a coarse ironstone, or doggar. 
j 1876 Whitby Gloss., Scat ’’doggei s . .the stone nodules in the 
1 alum rock burnt for making Roman cement. 

2 . Geol. A sandy ironstone of the Jx>wcr Oolite ; 
j applied to part of the Jurassic series. 

I Dogger-series , the series of strata resting upon the Alum 
I Shale < Upper Lias), containing the Jogger. 

! x8as G. Young Geol. Sum. Vorksh. (1828) 126 I his. .scam 
• i* only a few feet atxne the dogger. 1889 Ly ell's E/em. 

; Geol. xx. 311 In North-Western Germany The Dogger, or 
Brown Jura, has dark -coloured day* and ironstones .. it 
| corresponds to the Lower Oolite. 

I Doggerel (dp-gorcl;, doggrel (dp gTtl), a. and 
sb. Also 4 dogerol, 5-7 -ell, 6-7 doggerell, 
doggrell, 6-9 dogrell, 7 8 doggril, 8 dogrel. 
[Origin unknown ; but cf. Dog i 7 c.J 
A. adj. An epithet applied to comic or burlesque 
1 verse, usually of irregular rhythm ; or to mean, 

: trivial, or undignified vene. 

j 11386 Chaucer Melib. ProL 7 Now »wkh a Rym the 
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Dogmatise (dpgmatoi/), v . [ad. F. 

tise-r (i^th c.), ad. tried. I., dogmathdre to pro- 
pound dogma, nd. Gr. boygsariiuv to lay down as 
one’s opinion, to decree, f. boy pa, buypar- Dogma.] 

1. intr . To make dogmatic assertions ; to sj>eak 
authoritatively or imperiously {upon a subject) 
without reference to argument or evidence. 

1611 Him r Transl. Pref. 11 To admonish the Reader., 
not to 1 (include or dogmatize vpon this or that peremp- 
torily. 174a Pofk Pune. iv. 464 Prompt to impose, and 
fond to dogmatize. 1790 Burkk Er. Rev. 37 These old 

1. uiiUhks .dogmatised as if hereditary royalty was the only 
lawful government. 1840 Cakivie If woes 1. (1873) 22 A 
question wliidi nobody would wish to dogmatise upon. 

+ b. See (juots. : cf. Dogmatist 2 , and F. dog- 
matiser, 4 to teach strange doctrine . . or broach new 
opinions’ (Gotgr.). Oh. 

1613 ( '/•/. «v I'imes 7 as, / (1849) L 262 The kin^. .was so 
moved that he should dogmatize fas he called It) in his 
« ourt 1696 Phillies (ed. 51, To Dogmatize, to teach new 
< bunions, to contest the Truths of Religion. 

2 Pans. To assert or deliver as a dogma; to 
establish as a matter of dogma ; to state dogmati- 
cally; to express in the form of a dogma. Now rare. 

i6tx Hi*. H. King Serin. 60 Hee dogmatizes them fir 
truth. 16*6 W. Sci.atkk A.i /. a These. (1629) 104 When 
were theso dogmatized and decrctalty stablishcd for catho- 
limie doctrine ? 1647 Jkk, Taylor Til*. Profit, xiv. §4 (L.) 
They would not endure Persons that did dogmatize nny 
thing which might intrench upon their Reputation or iheir 
Interest. 1803 N. Smyiii Chr. Ethics 1. ai. 1. g a. 95 Their 
hope, as well ns their law, had become. .increasingly dog- 
matized. 

3. To dogmatize away, to do away with by dog- 
matic assertion. 

1 8*9 Malahiay Mill oh Cor*/. Misc. Writ. (1889) 172 lb* 
placidly dogmatises away the interest of one half of the 
nu man race. 

J lencc Do gmatised ppT a. f Do'gmatissing vhl. 
ah. and ///. a. 

i6at J. i’oMiiKs /. eaven of Pharisaical l li "/'/-worship ( 1 64 0 
j The Apostle condcmnes dogmatizing. 171a Wi.ac kmokk 
Cn atom 111 4Z Dogmatizing Schools. 1863 Bijshni* i f. / 'tea/ . I 
.Sat r. Ini rod (i860) 27 A theory or dogmatized scheme of 1 
the incarnate life. 

Do’gmatizer. [f. prec. + -eh L] One who 
dogmatizes; a dogmatist. 

i6ia-ao Shklton Out’, t. (T.\ The dogmatizer and head 
of a had sect, a 1600 Hammond Wk*. II. iv. 139 (R.) The 
scry dogmatizer, that tcacheth for doctrines or tommand- 
ments of God, his own dictates. 1709 Sham ksb. Moralist 

II. i, I Kigmatizers on Pleasure, i860 S. Wilui kporcf A ddr. 
Ordin. 148 Cold, quarrelsome, and unloving dogmatizers. 

Dogmata- [fir. boy par o-], comb. f. of Dooma, 
as in DogmatoToffy [ad. Or. fioynnrokoyia] , the 
science of dogma ; Dogmatopcric a. [f. Gr. 807- 
fMTovoiia\ creating dogmas. 

1874 Havck Compar. Child viii. 341 The comparative 
science of religions, or, if wc might coin a word, of Dog* 
matology. 1893 Content p. Err. Apr. 460 The people who 
claim this novel right of erecting new dogmatic barriers., 
the dog m at opreic agency, if I may he permitted to coin 
n word, are exclusively theologians. 

t Dogmatory, a. Oh. rare. [f. Gr. boypar- : 
see Dooma and -ohy.J Dogmatic. 

1846 Worcksikr cites For. Q. Rev. 

Dog-nail. A nail having a solid and slightly 
countersunk head ; also a large nail with a head 
projecting on one side; also ~ Dog 7 p. 

1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser utt Dogg-nails . . are 
proper for fastning of Hinges to Doors for. .they will hold 
the Hinge close without trie Heads flying ofT. 1776 <». 
SbMfl f Building in Water 87 A Ledge nailed on with 
Dog.nails. 1879 A r otes on Build. Constr. 111. 441 Dog nails 
. arc used for nailing down heavy ironwork. 

DogO'logy. nonce-wd, [Sec -olouy.J The 
science or subject of dogs. 

18*0 Sporting Mag. VI. 85 A long speech on ' ilogology 
183a Fraser’s Mag. VI. 723 A book upon dogology. 

t Do'-good. Ohs. One who or that which does 
good, or is of use. 

1634 Wmiti ock Too tow /a 723 That they may l>e act minted 
somebody, and Do-goods. 

Dog*plate. 

+ l.?Ap late given as a prize in a dog-race. Oh. 
1686 Bond. Gas. No. 3166/4 There will be n Dog-Plate 
run for each day. 

2 . In a lathe, a plate which imparts rotation to 
the work to be turned, by means of 'dogs*; see 
Dog sb. 7 1 . 

[Dog-ray : see List of Spurious IVords.] 
Dog-rose. Also 6-8 doga-rose. [A transl. 
of med.L. rosa Panina, repr. J.. cynorrodon (Pliny , 
Gr, KwvpohoVy f. kvvo- dog- -f frobov rose: see quots. 

1 597 , 1 830 . The name is thus not of popular Engl, 
origin.] A common species of wild rose {Sosa 
canina \ with pale red flowers, frequent in hedges. 
White do^rose, & book-name for R. amen sis. 

1397 Grrardr Herbal 1088 Plinic . . .saith, that It Is Rosa 
Canina— Dogs Rose. 1675 Phil. Trans. No. 114 (Bartho- 
loni's Acta Med. & Phil.) A sort of Dogs-rose or Briar-bush. 
1713 Dfriiam Phys. Theol. (J.). Of the rough or hairy ex- 
crescence, those on the briar, or dogrose, arc n good instance. 
1778 Lighttoot Flora Scot. (1789)1. 361 R. art>ensis, White- 
flowered Dogs-rose. 1830 Withering’s Brit. Plants (ed. 7) 

III . 618 note , By the Greeks Wild Roses were called avvo- 
Po8of, because the root was thought to cure the bite of a 


mad dog; and hence the Latin canina , our Pog Rose. 
ii6t Neale Notes Dalmatia, etc. 93 Dog-roses that skirt 
the country road. 

Dog’a-bane, do-g-baat. [See Bane.] A 
rendering of the ancient names Apocynum and 
Cynoclonum, given to various plants reputed to 
be poisonous to dogs, chiefly of the orders Asclepia- 
dacnv and A pocynacetr ; now a book-name of the 
latter, and sj>ecifically of Apocynum androstemi- 
folium. 

1597 (.IfRARDE Herbal 11. cccxxii. 755 Does bane is a 
deadly and dangerous plant, especially to fewer footed | 
beasts. 1716 Put. Rust. etc. (ed, jji, Dogs-bane, an Herb 
so (ail’d because it kills Dogs, i860 Treas. Bd. t Dogbanes , 
a name given by Lindley to the Apocynace.v. Pogs-banc, 
a name for Apoiynnm ; also A c outturn Cynoctonum. 

Do g’ 8-ear, sb. fcf. next.] 

1. The corner of a leaf of a book, etc. turned over 
like a dog’s ear by constant or careless use, or to 
serve as a book-mark. 

c 17a* Arduihnot & Pope Mem, P. P. Clerk 0/ this 
Parish (I*.), I did make plain and smooth the dogs ears 
throughout our great Dibits. 17^0 Gray Tong Stoiy 68 
Creased, like dogs-tars, in a folio. 1857 Mkh. Matmi \vs 
Tea- Table l alk 11 . 43 Dog's ears and other deteriorations. . 
disgust the fastidious taste during perusal. 

! 2. U. -S’. Naut. A small bight formed in the 

! leech-rope of a sail in reefing, etc. JIamcrsiy s 
Nov. Jincyil. (1881). 

Dog’s-ear, v. Also dog-ear. [cf. prec. 

I So /ar as our evidence goes, the vl>. is the earlier, the 
| sense Iwing ev idrntly to make the leaf like the car of a dog 
with its turned-down tip.] 

i h ans . To damage or disfigure (a book, etc.) by 
turning or folding down the comers of the leaves. 

a 1639 Osborn Misc. To Rdr. (1673) 5 To ruffle, dogvear, 
and contaminate by base Language and spurious censures 
the choicest leaves. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 1. ii, Lady 
Slattern Lounger, .had so soiled and dogs’-carcd it, it wa’n t 
fit fora Christian to read. 1886 J. R. Kkps Divers. Bk.- 
ivornt v. 17A (A) book . . kept specially for Charles Lamb 
to finger and dog-car when he came. 1691 K. Go&se .Gossip 
in Library xiii. 164 She did not ilogVear her little library. 
Hence Dog’s-eared (dog-eared) tpt. a. 

1784 Cow ter Tiroc. 402 A dog’s-ear'd Pentateuch. 18*4 
Mai aulay Misc. Writ, a 86u) I. 125 The old schoolroom, 
the dog-cared grammar. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxiv, 1 
A few dog’s-eared l»ooks upon a high shelf. 1844 — 
Chimes 20 (Hoppe) The pockets of his trousers, very large 
and dog’s-eared. 

Dog’s fennel, -grass; see Dog-t., Doc,-g. 
t Dog’s-head. Oh. 

1. A dog faced baboon : --Dog-HFAI) I. 

1591 Pfk< ivali. Sp. Piet Cabeca de perro. dogs head. 

2. A bad throw at dice : cl. dog-chance , dog-throw 
(Doc, sb. 1 8 a). 

c x6ao Fi nciiFR & Mass. Trag, Barnavclt v. ii. in Bullen 
O. PI. IL304 Hcic are the dyce, and ile begin to ye.. Dcwce 
ace; a doggs-hend 1 

3. A term of reproach or abuse [tr. Gr. Kwuimjs']. 
1676 Houmks Hind I. J55 Whereof no notice (Dogshend) | 

now you take. 

Doga hip (dp’gflp). [f. Dog sb. H* -smr, after 1 
lordship , etc.] The personality of a dog. 

1670 Mrs. Bkiin Feigned Courtezans ill. 1. Wks. 1724 II. j 
312 Yes, when your Dogship ‘s damn’d, i860 Rvskin Mod. ( 
Paint. V. iv. iii. § 21. 228 The dog cannot understand 
why she is allowed to stay, disturbing the family, and taking | 
all their attention from his dogship. 

Dog-shore. Each of two blocks of timber j 
used to prevent a ship from starting off the slips 
while the kecl-blocks are being removed in pre- j 
paration for launching. j 

1805 D. Steel Naval An hit. 11, 396 The dog-shore* 
should be knocked down, each falling instantly. 1861 Sala 
Dutch Piet, xi. 17 1 The dogshores were knocked away, the 1 
frigate slid down her ways, and took the water. 1877 
Sri’Kf.FON Serin. XXIII. 21 Useful os the scaffold to a 
house or the dogshores to a ship. j 

Dog-skin. The skin of a dog, or the leather j 
made from it ; also applied to a kind of leather j 
made from sheep-skin. 

1731 A. Hu t Adv. Poets Ep. 16 Or Mr. Lun maybe out 
of his Dogskin? 1790 Med. Lontmun. II. 421 The whole .. 1 

to be sheathed with thin dogskin. 1830 T. A.. Jon rs Trad. 1 
N. Amer, lnd. II. 18 ilc threw the dog-skins into the Are. 1 

b. alt rib. Made of dog-skin. 

1676 Hoiiiifs Hind (1677) 145 Meriones unto Ulysses gave 
Hi* bow and quiver, sword and doeskin cap. 1710 Steei l 
Tatter No. 245 F 3 Three Pair of oiled Dogskin Gloves. 

t Dog’s-leather. Oh. [Cf. neat's leather .] 
Leather made of the skin of dogs; —prec. 

*S93 -Shaks. 2 Hen VI , iv. ii. 36 Hee shall hauc the j 
skinnes of our enemies, to make Doggcs Leather of. i6sx \ 
CorcR., Gam <f oiaigne, Dogs leather gloue* oylcd in the 
inside to krepe the hands moist, and coole. 

Dog-sleep. [In reference to the light sleeping < 
of dogs, and the difficulty of telling whether, when 
their eyes are shut, they are asleep or not.] 

1 1. Feigned or pretended sleep. Oh. 

41x613 Ovrrbury A Wife (1638) 398 Aicalou* manslecpcs 
dog-sleepes. <116*3 Fletcher Women Pleased 111. iv. xjrix 
Addison S/cef. No. 184 f 6 He is represented to have slept 
what the common People call a Dog’s Sleep ; or if his Sleep 
' was real, his Wife was awake, and about her Business. 

2. A light or fitful sleep, easily interrupted. 

1708 MorrErx Rabelais tv. IxHi. (1737) as8 How one 
might avoid Dog-sleep, xiaa De Quincey Confess. Wk*. 


V. 163 My sleep was never more than what Is called dog- 
sleep ; so that 1 could hear myself moaning ; and very often 
I was awakened suddenly by my own voice. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk Dog-sleep , the uncomfortable fitful naps 
taken when all hands are kept up by stress. 

Dog’s letter, [transl. L. litem canina , Persius.1 
A name for the letter R, as resembling in sound 
the snarl of a dog. 

[150s Shaks. Rom. A Jul. 11. iv. 223 Doth not Rosemarie 
and Romeo begin both with a letter?. . Both with an R... A 
mocker ! that’s the dogs name.] . Jonson Eng. Gram 

R i* the dog’s letter, and hurreth tn the sound, the tongue 
striking the inner palate, with a trembling about the teeth. 
a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 35 Whose pamphlet 
is perpetuus Rhotacismus, one snarling Dogs-lettcr all over. 
1830 IVestm. Ret*. XII. 3 There is only the difference of 
the dog’s letter between mend and [fiend]. 

Dog’s-meat, dog’s meat. 

1 . rood for dogs, prepared from horse-flesh or 
scraps of offal, etc., and sold by street dealers. 

1393 Nashk strange Nrtus Ep. Ded. Wks. 1883-4 II. 180 
We haue cattes meate and doggcs meatc inough for these 
mungrels. 181a Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 54 The 
horses are scarcely good enough for dog’s meat. 

2. transf. ana Jig. Carrion ; offal. To make dog's- 
meat of ; to kill and throw to the dogs. 

1606 Hirron Wks, I. 43 Paul did account all things but 
dogs-meat, fer the excellent knowledge sake of Christ Jesus. 
1708 Mrs. Ckniiivre Busie Body v. iii, Rascals, retire; 
she ’s my Wife, touch her if you dare. I’ll make Dogs-meat of 
)<>u. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend ii. (L), Better die at once, 
than be made dog’s meat of in this here way. 

3 . at t rib., as dog's-meat man, a seller of dog’s- 
meat. 

1837 Dick hns fichu, xxii, ‘That’s what I call a self- 
evident proposition, as the dog’s-meat man said, when the 
hnusc-mnid told him he warn’t a gentleman.’ 

Dog’s mercury, dog- : see Mercury. 

Dog’s nose, dog’s-nose. A name given to 
a mixed liquor, compounded of beer and gin, or of 
ale and rum : see quots. 

x8xa J. H, Vaux Flash Diet. (FarmerX 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxx iii, He is not certain whether he did not twice 
a week, for twenty years, taste 1 dog’s nose *, which your 
committee find upon inquiry*, to be compounded of warm 
porter, moist sugar, gin, and nutmeg. 1857 Mrs. Garkfll 
C. Bronte^ 1862) 19 Hum, or ale, or a mixture of both called 
‘dog’s nose’. 1863 •— Sylvia’s T. 111.87 The serjeant.. 
bi ought up his own mug of beer, into which a noggin of gin 
had been put (called in Yorkshire * dog’s nose’). 

Dog’s-tail. Also dog-tail, [a transl. of Bot. 
L. Cy nos urns, or Or. Kvvboovpa.’] 

1. (Usually Dog’s-tail Grass.) A genus of grosses, 
Cynosurus , the chief species of which is Crested 
Dog’s-tail Grass, C. cristatus y so called because the 
flowers in each panicle all point one way, like the 
hairs of a dog’s tail. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cynosurus, dog’s-tail, in 
botany, a kind of grass. 1759 B. Stillingfl. Misc. Tracts 
(1775) 363 I have . . given Engtish names to them of my own 
invention . . . Dog’s tail grass, crested. 1799 J. Robertson 
AgHc. Perth 208 Smooth stalked meadow-grass . . and the 
crested dog-tail, .arc well adapted for dry pasture. 1806-7 
A. Yoing Agric. Essex (1813) I. p To narrow in grasses 
again in August, .as crested dogstail, etc. 

2. A translation of Gr. Kvvuawpa, name of the 
constellation of the Little Bear; =Cynosurf i. 

1867 Smvtii .Sailor’s Word-bk. y Dog’s tail \ a name for the 
constellation Ursa Minor or Little Bear. 

Do'g->tar. [after the Gr. and L. names kvwv, 

( anicula {can is ) . j 

1. The star Sirius, in the constellation of the 
Greater Dog, the brightest of the fixed stars. Also 
applied to Procyon (.the Lesser Dog-star), a star of 
the first magnitude in the Lesser Dog. 

The * influence ’ of these, or of one of them, when rising 
nearly with the nun, was anciently supposed to cause exces. 
sive heat and other pernicious effects ; see Dog-days. 

1379 E. K. Gloss. Spenser’s Sheph . Cal. .July 21 The 
Dogge starre, which is called Syrius. or Canicula reigneth. 
169a Prior Ode Horace 111. ii. 26 Beneath the dog-star's 
raging heat. 171a Budgrli. -S feet. No. 42s f 3 The Dog- 
star levelled his Rays full at hi* Head. 184a Penny Cycl. 
XXI 1. 6a *.v. Sirius , In the Mediterranean latitudes, and 
in antient times, it was observed that the unhealthy and 
oppressive period coincided with the heliacal rising of the 
dog-star. We say the dog-star, without specifying whether 
it was Sirius or Procyon ; it is uncertain which it was. 

attrib. 1634 Vjlvain Epit. Ess. v. 50 Three Dog-star 
Suns in Sky somtime* are seen. M acaulay Lays Anc. 

Rome , Virginia 133 No fire when Tiber freezes, no air in 
dog- star heat. 

1 2. Humorously applied to a comet. Oh. 

171a Swift Wend. Prophecy Wks. 1755 III. 1. 173 Lo 1 the 
comet appeareth 1 . .Think not that this baleful dog-star only 
shaketh his tail at you in waggery. 

Do g-stone. A stone used for a millstone. 

1640 in Entick London II. 170 Dog-stone*, Marble-stones, 
Mill-stones, Quem-stones. s8xs J. Smyth Preset, qf Cus- 
toms (1831) 234 Dog stones, not exceeding 4 feet in diameter, 
above 6 and under xa inches in thickne**,— the pair >£6 a 6. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Dog-stones, rough, shaped or 
hewn pieces of stone imported to make millstones. 

Do’gltoneii [transl. med.L. Testiculus canis 
(Turner, Lyte) ; from the shape of the tubers.] A 
name for various British species of Orchis. 

1397 Gkrarde Herbal 1. xcviiL 156. 1671-3 Grew Anal. 
Roots i. | 6 (1682) 58 Some also have two or more Root*, .of 
which some are distinctly fastend to the bottome of the 
stalk, as in dogstones. 1773 Gent/. Mag. XLIII. 57 Satep 
is a preparation of the root of Orchis, or Dogstones. 
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DO'| > l-tOA|pl 9 « Also dog-, [transl. L. cyno- 
glossum (Pliny), Gr. nwbyKaxtaor (Dioscorides).] 
1. The genus Cynoglossum of boragfaaceons plants, 
esp. the common species C. officinale ; also called 
HoundVtongue. (From the shape of the leaves.) 

*3jo Palsgr. 214/1 Doggestong or horehounde, an herbe. 
1440 Turner Name* cf TJerbes, Cyn&glossus the second of 
Pltnie. .called In englUne Houndes tong or dogs ton ire. 1570 
Lf.vins Man ip. 167/1 a Dogtong, cynogfossus. 1607 Toprkli. 
Serpents (1658) 730 The stalks of Dogs-tongue, the powder 
of the right horn of a Hart. iS6o Rradk Cloister 4 }/. xciv, 
HU remedies were 4 womanish and weak '. Sage and worm- 
wood . . dog's-tongue. our Lady's mantle, feverfew, and 
Faith, and all in small quantities except the last. 

+ 2. A kind of flat-hgh, prob. Pi at css a cyttoglossus. 
1611 Cotgr., Pole, the Sole -fish called a Dogs-tonguc, or 
kind foole. ,*7 °? Mottxux Rabelais iv. U. (1737) 247 Dog's 
Tongue, or Kind-Fool. 

Dorl-tooth. Also dog-tooth, [transl. of 
med.il dens cam's.] 

1. (Now Dog's or Dog-tooth Violet*) The Eng- 
lish name of the genus Erythronium of liliaceous 
plants, esp. A. Dens-canis, a garden plant with 
spotted leaves and purple flowers, which appear 
early in spring ; so called from the teeth on the 
inner segments of the perianth. 

157# Lytb Dodoensu. xlv. 201 Dogges tooth . . hath for the 
most part* but two leaues, speckled with great redde spotted 
1*9 Parkinson Paradisus 194 It is most commonly called 
Dens cast inns, and.. in English either Dogs tooth or Dogs 
tooth Violet. 1841 Mrs. Loudon Ladies'' Coat/. PI. Garden 
99 Dog's-tooth violet . . is a pretty bulbous-rooted plant, 
with spotted leaves and purple flowers. 

2. A species of grass, Cynodon Dactylon . 

Sometimes erroneously given as a name for Triticum 

caninum (Dog-crass). 

1600 Surflbt Count rie Panne 1. x. 50 fte shall . .pin eke 
vp from them (the vines] the grasse called dogs tooth. <830 
Withering s Brit . PI, (1837)70 Creeping Dog's-tooth-grass. 
i®®§ C. F. Holder Marvels Anim. Life 17 Bamboo, to 
which are attached bundles of fine dog's-tooth grass. 

f Sec also Dog-tooth. 

Dog-tired, a. [See Dog i 7 d.] As tired as 
a dog after a long chase ; extremely tired, tired out. 

1809-1* Mar. Edgeworth Ennui vi. Wks. 1833 VI. 47 
Wretched little dog-tired creatures. 1813 Jane Aihten 
Lett. II. 21 1 It was 12 before wc reached home. We were 
all dog-tired. 1861 Hughes Tom Brawn at Oxf. iii, I’m 
dog-tired of driving and doing the High Street. 

Dog-tooth. Also dog's-tooth. 

1. A canine tooth or cyc-tooth : see Canine a. 2 . 

138a [see Doggy a. 1]. 133a H ulort, Dogges teeth, dentes 

canini. 1394 T. B. La Prlmaud. Pr. A cat/. 11. 103 There 
are other twainc on each side, commonly called dogge-teeth. 
1668 CuLPKprEK & Cole Barthol. Anat . Man. iv. xii. 238 
Cutters, Dog-teeth, and Grinders. 173s Arbuthnot Ali- 
ments (J.), For dividing of flesh, sharp-pointed or dog-teeth. 
1893 A. H. S. L an dor Hairy Ainu in Vezo 233 Uncovering 
their fangs or dog teeth. 

2. J log- tooth spar : a variety of calcareous spar, 
crystallizing in pointed scalenohedral forms. 

*7 * Woodward Cat at. Possils II. 78 They call it Dog- 
Tooth-Spar. i8ai H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 87 
The dodecahedral ^ variety of carbonate of lime, commonly 
called dog-tooth spar, i860 Pi esse Lab. Cheat. Wonders 
33 Dogtooth crystals of carbonate of lime. 

0 . Arch. A pointed ornament or moulding sug- 
gesting the idea of a projecting tooth, frequent in 
early mediaeval architecture. Also at t rib. 

1838 H. G. Knight Archit. Tour Normandy 199 The 
most common mouldings are the billet. .star, rope, beak- 
head, dog-tooth. 1831 Kuskin Stones Yen. I. xiv, English 
dogtooth moulding, whose sharp zigzag mingles richly with 
the curved edges of the tiling. IbuL I. xx. f 23 The four- 
sided pyramid, .is called in architecture a dogtooth, i860 
G. E. Street in Archmol. Cant. 111. 116 The label is 
enriched with dog-teeth. 1870 F. R. Wilson C h. Lindisf. 
16 7 Enriched with . .dogtooth ornament. 

4. (Also dog's-tooth.) * A sharp steel punch used 
by marble-workers ' (Knight Diet. Meat.). 

5 . alt rib. Dog-tooth bit : used as a rendering of 
L. lupatum frettum , a curb studded with jagged 
points like a wolfs teeth. 

1694 Gladstone Horace . Odes 11 His Gallic steed he doth 
not guide With dogtooth bit. 

Hence Dogtooth v. trans ., to decorate with dog- 
tooth moulding : sec 3 . 

ilB Rusk in Stones yen . I. xxHi. $ 12 It might easily have 
been dogtoothed, hut the Byzantine architects had not 
invented the dogtooth. 1889 J. T. Fowler Notes on All 
Saints*, Wittier ion 11 The two [columns], .with dog-toothed, 
horizontal bands. 

Dog-tree. [app. as bearing Dog-berries, q.v. ; 
whence called by the early herbalists dogbcrry-trcc.] 
L The Common Dogwood or Wild Cornel. 

*54 * Turner Names of Herbes 30 Comtes.. The female is 
plentuoua in England* and the buchers^ make prickes of it, 
some cal it Gadrise < ‘ * « - 
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hecre, in the way of rairtbe, declare a prettic dog tricke 
or gibe as concerninge this mayden. 1377 Harrison hug. 
land III. ix. (1878) 11, 64 Gewgaw* for foole% dogtriik* 


in. xvL 326 The barke ol 


or dog tree. 
»f the 


1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
Cornell or dogge-tree. 


2. Locally applied to the Spindle-tree, Euonymus 
europmus , the Eider, Samoucus nigra, and the 
Guelder-Rose, Viburnum Opulus. 

1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray (E. D. S.\ Bur-tree , an elder 
or dog-tree. 1878-88 Britten & Holland Plant*., Dog-tree 
. . (2) Euonymus europmus. Warw. Ibid. App,, Dog-tree, 
Viburnum Opulus. Warw. 

Dog-fedybi. F Obs. A low or •scurvy trick; 
a treacherous or spiteful act ; an ill turn. 

c 1940 tr .Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. No. 36) 284, 1 will 
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for disard a. c6ia T. James Jesuits' Doutuf. 13 They haue 
sundrie other dogtricks of eousenage. 1690 Drydi n Don 
he bast, 1. 1, Learn better mannei s, or I shall sene you a dog- 
trick. 1803 Times in Spirit. Pub. fruit. (1804) VII. j 6 4 
Who scorns to resent that same dog-trick he play’d him. 

Dog-trot. 

1. An easy trot like that of a dog. 

*864 Butler Hud, n. ii. 754 They noth advanc'd and 
rode A Dog-trot through the bawling Crowd. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) VII. as8, I none that .. keeping on 
a good round dog. trot, I shall be able to overtake thee. 
1861 C. Boner Porest Creatures 2 (The wild bonr] Retting 
off at his old dog-trot. 1868 Lossing Hudson 11 Our Indian 
look the heaviest [boat].. and with a dog-trot bore it the 
whole distance. attrib. 1830 C. Clarke 3 Courses <y Dessei t 
116 Still came on at a dog-trot pace. 

t b. fig, A steady or habitual course of action ; 
a habit, 4 way'. Obs. Cf. Jog-trot. 

1690 Drydkn Amphitryon til. Wks, 188^ VIII. 54 I'll fall 
into my old dog-trot of lying again, if tnis must come of 
plain dealing. 174a War burton Retaarks 7'/7//?»<AVks. 1R1 1 
X 1. 152 The common dog-trot of infidelity and free-thinking. 

2. lit . A journey performed by dogs cm the trot. 

1836 Kane A ret. E.xpl. II. L 12 A dog-trot of near one 

hundred miles where your dogs may drop at any moment. 

Dog-vane. Naut. 

1. 4 A small vane made of thread, cork, and fea- 
thers, or buntin, placed on the weather gunwale to 
show the direction of the wind ’ ( Sailors Word-bk. \ 

*769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Dog-Vane , a small 
light vane, formed of a piece of pack-thread al>out two feet 
in length. 18*9 Marryat/'’. Mtldmayx iv, His head turned 
like a dog-vane in a gale of wind. 1839 O. W. 11 olmh» 
Prof. Breahf.-t. i, The fool's judgment is a dog- vane that 
turns with a breatn. attrib. *8*5 H. B Gascoigne Nav. 
Pants 51 The Dog-vane Stuff the Quartermaster moves, The 
wind upon the larboard Quarter proves. 

2. 4 Familiarly applied to a cockade.' 

*785 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue , Dowse your dog vane, 
take the cockade out of your hat. a 1814 Dihdin lull Bob- 
stay, There’s Nipchccsc, the purser,.. The eddy of Fortune 
stands on a stiff breeze in, And mounts, fierce as fire, n 
dog -vane in his hat. 

Dog-violet. Also dog's violet, [transl. Bot.L.] 
The common name of Viola cantna and other 
scentless species of wild violet. Originally merely 
a book-name ; but now in general use. 

1778 I ir.HTFOOT Plora Scot. (1780) 508 Viola cantna. 
Dog’s Violet. 1801 Wither infs Brit. Plants (cd. 4) 1 1. 257 
V[iola] cantna, Dog’s Violet. *8*6 Scott IVoodxt. xxvui. 
Misti css Alice, whom I thought a very snow-drop, turned 
out a dog-violet! 1870 Morris Earthly Par. ill. i\ . 52 
The pale dog-violet Late April bears. 

Do*gward, adv. (adj.) : see -ward. 
Dog-watch.. Naut. [Cf. Dog-hlkep.] The 
name given to the two short watches (of two hours 
each instead of four) : sec quot. 1840 . 

*700 S. L. tr. Frykes Voy. E. hid, 7 Count Maurice's 
Quarter hath the second Watch, and is also called the Dog- 
watch. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxii. About two 
bells in the first dog-watch the first-lieutenant decided 
upon furling the main sail. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast 
iii. 5 The watch from four to eight p m., is divided into 
two half, or dog-watches, one from four to six, and the 
other from six to eight. By this means they divide the 
twenty-four hours into seven watches instead of six, and 
thus shift the hours eveiy night. 

Dog-weary, a. - dog-tired. 

1596 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 60 O Master, master I 
haue watcht so long, That I am dogge-wearie. 1699 R. 
L’Estrange Colloq. Erasm.(tyts) 120, I was so Dog-weary 
of sitting. 18*5 Lockhart in Scott's Pam, Lett, (1894) II. 
333 Wc are. .dog-weary every night. 

Hog-whelk. [See Whklk.] The popular name 
of univalve molluscs of the genus A r assa. 

1836 Gossk Marine Zoo l . II. 129 Nassa, Dog. whelk. x88z 
Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 The dog- whelk, .is likewise a great 
enemy to the Jcocklcl. 

Dog-whip. A whip for chastising or driving 
a dog. Cf. norscivhib, 

*563-87 Vox* A. 4 M. (161O III. xii. 852/t They did whip 
him about the Market with a dogge-whip. huuing three 
cords. 1877 Marvell Arg, New Part. Wks. 1776 II. 
565 A cowardly baffled sea captain- .once whipped with 
a dog whip, attrib . 1871 Tennyson Last Tourn. 58 His 
visage ribb d . - with dogwhip- weals. 

Dog-whipper. 

1. An official formerly employed to whin dogs 
out of a church or chapel. Locally retained, as an 
appellation of a sexton or beadle. 

150a Nashs P. Pcnilesse Wks. (1883-4) *27 It were vcric 
good the dogwhipper in Paules would haue a care of thin. 
1711 A udit-Bk. Christ's Coil, in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) HI. 520 Paid Salmon the Dogwhippcr a year ending 
at Mich, last 1. o. o. i860 Lonsdale Gloss., Dog-whipper , 
a church beadle. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Dog-nohippcr , the 
beadle of a church, whose duty it was, in former days, to 
whip the dogs out of church. *888 in Sheffield Gloss. 

2. Humorously applied to a university proctor in 
allusion to his •bull-dogs'. 

1769 J. Wolcott (P. Pinaar) SubJ.for Paint. Wks. 1812 
II. 204 Attended by each Dog.whipper called Proctor. 

Dog-WOlf. [See Doo sb. 16 b.] A male wolf. 

1 <47 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. 114 b/a Which y* dogge 
wolte doth prouide both for the bvche and her wheal pcs. 
*874 Josrelyn Voy. New Eng. 22 When the Wolves have 
kifrd a beast . . not a Dog-Wolf Amongst them offers to eat 
Any of It, till the she-Wolves have fill’d their paunches. *787 
Phil. Trans . LXXVIL 935, 1 happened to see a Dog-wolf. 


DOILY. 

Dogwood (dp'gwud). [lit. wood of the Dog- 

TRKK, q.V.l 

1. The Wild Conic! , Corn us sanguiuca, a shrub 
common in woods and hedgerows in the south ot 
England, with daik red branches, greenish-white 
flower 1 *, and dark pm pie berries. 

I Dirtier call* it doublet y tiet ; Lyte * Wilde Cornell trtr, 
HouiuIch ticcj and lioumle Iniiie, or Dogge berie free, ami 
the Pihke timber tree, because Buit her* vao to make 
prh hex of it '.) X617M1NKIOU Put tor Ling., The Dogge a 
lice, dogge wood, or wildc i.herrie tree, *hi<h BuUnein 
in.ike pnO.es of. 1733 Ciiam hi- rs C^h l. Su/p. x\. ( ontus, 
The dogwood, ur dogben >-lix«*. ^ *8*4 Miss Midori* 
I’i/lage Ser. 1 (i86 0 ui Piomontoricii of dog- wood. *859 
W. S. CotFMAN HihuHands (1869) 124 The Dogwood, or 
Wild Cornel. 

b. Applied to other species of the genus Corttus ; 
esp., in N. America, to C. fiortda, a tree bearing 
large white or pink flowers, and scarlet berries. 

*676 T. Giovik An. of Virginia in Phil. 7 'rans. XL 6a8. 
1699 Phil. Trans. XXL 437 We hase also plenty of Pine, 
and Dogwood, whit It is a fine Fluwcr-bearing-Trce. 1839 
Lon«.h. Hyperion 11. i, The dog-wood, robed tti fh# white of 
its own pure blossoms. *877 W. MAiiHFVDi Ethnogr. 
/hdatus 27 'these Indians seldom use tobauo alone, hut 
mix il with the dried inner hath of one or more specie* of 
dogwood, Corn us stolonifera and C. le ticca. 

2. Applied to various other shrubs and trees, a. 
In Jamaica, various <q>ccies of Pisn'dia, a genus of 
leguminous trees ; in New South Wales, a legumi- 
nous shrub, Ja<ktottia ,u of aria in Tasmania, the 
shrub or small tree liedfordia salii in a (N.O. Com- 
posit#), b. Locally and imptopcrly applied in 
England to the SpimUe-tree, Alder Buckthorn, Bird- 
Cherry, (judder Rose, and Woody Nightshade. 
(Britten 8c Holland.) c. With defining words: 
Black Dogwood, Bird-Cherry, Alder Buckthorn, 
and Piscidia carthagimnsis. Poiaon Dogwood, 
the Poison Sumach of N. America (Rhus venenata h 
Pond Dogwood, Cephalanthus Occident alts of 
Ixiuisiana (Miller Plant-n.). Striped Dogwood. 
Acer pcnnsylvanicum. White Dogwood, ( Judder- 
Rose and Pistidia Erythrina. 

17*3 Sloanf Jamaica 11. 273 Another sort of fishing they 
hnci with the bark of the tree called Dogwood [t'isi t<Ua 
btythrind\, which being burned nml put into standing 
waicis. .intoxicated [the fishesj. 1838 Loudon At bote tutu 
496 b uonymns b. nrof.itus. It is called Dogwood, bciauM) a 
decor tion of its leaves wan used to wash uocs, to free them 
from vermin. *"47 Leichhardt Jrnl. i. 11 Ironbark tidgrs 
here and there, .with dogwood (Jacksonia) diversified the 
sameness. 1866 V reus. Bot. 132 B[edfotdta) saitettta , the 
Dogwood of Tasmania, has beautifully niatked wood, Auit- 
ftble for cabinet-work. .867 l 7 re's l)ut Art* (1875} II. 7O4 
The woods yielding gt*od powder chat coals are Mack aldci, 
poplar, spindle tree, black dogwood, and chestnut 1878 
Bkiiifn & Holland Plant. ti ., Dogwood .. (3) Rhamnus 
bran gut a . The * dog wood ' used in the nmnufactuio of 
guii|x*wder is produced by this shrub. Hants, 

8 . The wood of any of these; csf. that of Counts 
san guinea, which is close and smooth-grained. 

*664 Kw-lyn Sylva I. xx. (1729) n<8 Wild-unnel, or Dog- 
wood, good to make Mill-Cogs, IVsilcs, Bobins for Bone- 
Inrr, Spokes for Wheels, &c. 160 6 Land. Gas. No. 3206, 4 

Angle-Rods made of Foreign Dogwood. 1839 Fairiioli 
Tobacco (1876) 10a 'J he tul>c ix of dogw<x*d such as butt her\ 
skewers arc made of. *87 a Use's Dhf. Arts IL 69 Dog • 
wood, cornns sanguined . Little splinters of this wood air 
used by the watch-maker for cleaning out the pivot-holes of 
watches, and by the optu ian for cleaning deeply seated 
small lenses. Its peculiarity is that it is remarkably free 
from silex. Toothpicks arc also manufactured fioin dog- 
wood, x 867, *878 [see 2]. 

4. attrib . 

170 7 Sloank Jamaica 1. p. xii, Ncgroe* take them [fish] 
by intoxicating them with Dogwood hark. *769 W. Stork 
Acc. b , blorida 46 The ash, locust, and dog-wood- trees are 
here in abundnnee. *873 Ure's Diet. A i ts 1 1 . 69 Dog-wood 
Bark , the bark of the Cornu s Jlorida much used in the 
United State* a* a substitute for Peruvian bark. 

Dohter, -or, -ur, obs. forma of Daughter. 
Doil(e, ob». var. of Polk sb .2, grief, mourning. 
Dolled, doilt CdolUl, doilt), ppl. a. Sc. Also 
{north, dial.) deyrd, deylt. [cf.l)oLD.] Stupid; 
foolish, crazed ; affected in mind. 

*c*3 Douglaj* Hi net's vm. vi. 16 As thir heist in. or the- 
dofflit aa, '1 hair fuid of treis did in woddis fet, *6oo Birnii 
Kirk-Buriall (18 n) 34 It was long held as indifferent 
in the doylde dayos. 1659 Mac allo Can. /' hyxi.k 2 j When 
the body becomes heavy, lazy and doiled. 1786 B» rnh 
Scotch Drink xv, Mony a poor, doylt, druken hush *814 
Scott Wav. xxx, Vc doll’d dotard 
lienee Doi led»*«i, stupidity, dullness. 

*588 A. King U.Caniuu*' Cat a h., C n t. Deuot Prayers 23 
O God, mak me lauly without feignednes, imrric without 
lightlies, grave without doildene*. 

Doilful* obs. form of Doleful. 

Dolly (doi'li), sb. or a. Also dollejr, doyly, 
-ley, erron. d'Oyley, d'oylie. [from personal 
surname Doiley or Dovley . 

17** Buoc.ell Sped. No. 283 f *8 The famous Doily Is 
still fresh in every one's Memory, who raiced a Fortune by 
finding out Materials for such Stuffs as might at once be 
cheap and genteel. *7*7 Sir H. Sloank in Phil. Trans. 
XXXIV. 222 Mr. Doyly, (who was a great searcher after 
Curiosities, and gave Name to a sort of Stuffs worn in 
Summer). *730-1800 Plgge MS. Note (Skeat, Philol . 
Trans. 1885, 91) Doyley kept a Linnen-draper’s shop in the 
Strand, a little West of Catherine Street. 1 
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DOLE. 


f 1 . ait rib. or adj. The name of a woollen »tnff, 
4 at once cheap and genteel *, introduced for summer 
wear in the latter i»nrt of the 17th c. Obs. 

Drydi-n Kind Keeper iv. i, Some I>oily Petticoat*, 
and Manto’s \%e have. X697 Loud. Gas. No. 3393/4 A wul 
colour Doyty Drugget new Coat itis Akhuthkot John 
Until, vi, Hi*- < hthlrcn were reduced from rh h silks to Doily 
stuff*. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 102 R 2 Summer has 
often caught me in my Drap de llerry, and w inter in my 
Doily suit. 1714 (Jay Trivial. 43 Now in thy trunk the 
D'oify habit fold, The silken drugget ill can fence the cold. 
2 . sb. (Originally Doily-napkin . ) A small or- 
namental napkin used at dessert. 

*711 Swift 7 ml. to Stella at Apr., After dinner we had 
coarse Doilevnapkinx, fringed at each end. upon the table 
to drink with. 1765-95 Wotun 1 (P. Pindar) Lousiad 11. 
Wks. 1 . 343 Who dares with Doylies des’perate war to wage. 
1708 Genii. A fast. LX VI II, 11. 755/2 Thus also the small 
table napkin called a D'Oylcy, 160a S. Rogers in Ctaydcn 
F.atly /-{/if (1887) 437 After dinner [in Paris] she threw about 
her some ugly and dirty English doyleys. which she also 
explained ns the English fashion, and of which I felt quite 
a-diarnc-d. itu Hi. Martinkau Antobiog. (1877) I. 68, 

1 had been picking at the fringe of iny doily. 

Doittg (dz/iq), vbl. sb. ff. Do v. + -INO L] 

1 . The action of the verb Do ; action, proceeding, 
conduct ; performance or execution of something. 

c 11*5 Song Mercy 139 in E. E. P. (1862) 133 In vre doing*. 
c 1460 Fokikhcuk Ah. 4 Lint. Mon. »x, This maner off 
doynge hath be so ofte practised, a 1533 Lu. Burners 
H non c. 337 In the doynge is all the mater. 1638 Z. liou> 
/ions Fhnwts (1855) Introd. 40 It shall not be called your 
..doeing, what snail dc done, .by another. 171a Wollarion 
Relig. Flat. iv. 62 The faculties.. necessary to the doing of 
any thing. 184a Tennyson St. Simeon Stylites 121 Tis 
their own doing ; this is none of mine, 

b. ettphem. Copulation. 

1601 Shahs. All's Well 11. iii. 346. a 1637 B. Jonson Ir. 
Fragm. Petron . Arbiter Wks. (Rtldg.) 740. *673 C01 ion 

Scoffer Scoff nj. 1869 Hazi i it Eng. Ptov. 105. 

2 . That which is done ; a deed, act, action, per- 
formance, transaction, proceeding, piece of business. 
Usually (now always) in pi. 

App little used in 1 8th c. ; Johnson says ‘ now only used 
in a ludicrous sense, or in low, mean language ’. 

£-1385 Chaucer L. G. ILL 1681 Lin ret la, Th* exilyngc of 
kyngeti Of Rome for here orible doing?*,. 1440 J. Shiri tv 
Dethe K. James (1818) 31 That horribile doyng and faite. . 
at [a thatj the said traitours hadde done. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Hk. Com. Prayer, Morning Prayer , That al our doinges 
may be ordred by thy gouernnunce. 1603 Shahs. Mens, for 
M. iv. i. 63 Volumes of report Run. .Vpon thy doing*. x6n 
Bible Prov. xx. 11 Even a child is known by his doing*. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 730 A Reverend Sire . .of thir doings great 
dislike declar'd. 1799 J. Jay Carr-, 4 Papers (iBotJIV. aypOur 
conversation here turns so much on Great Britain and (as 
some phrase it) her doings. 1816 Scott Antiq. xlii. You'll 
do this poor ruined family the best day’s doing that has 
been done them since Redhand’s days. 18x5 Coleridge 
Lett. Convert, etc. II. 313 My thoughts, wishes, and 
prayers follow you in all your doings and strivings. 

3 . with adverbs or adverbial phrases : see Do v 

c 1340 Ham roue Prose Tr. 13 Consaile e* doynge awaye of 
worldes reches. and of ail delytes of All thyngez hat mane 
may be tagyld with. *483 Lath Angl 103/1 A Doynge 
welle, hnejfcencia . 1814 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 122 

The house was shabby for want of new doing up. 

Doing (<lw itj), ppl . a. [f. as prec. -f- -INO 2.] 
That docs, acts, performs, etc. (see Do tO ; spec, 
actively engaged or occupied, busy ; energetic. 

1576 Fleming Panofl. Epist. 308 One while I wil be 
doofng with this booke, another while with that. *5^1 
Plrcivall Sp. Did., Rtbuelto , <avallo rtbuelto a lustie 
doing horse 1646 Bp. Maxwfli. Burden Issachar in 
Pkemx( 1708)11. 373 The active and doing men. 179a I.d. 
Grknvillk in Lecky Eng. in 18/A C (1887) VI. 54 All 
that the most doing Government could do in twenty years. 

t Dois. Sc, Obs. [app. related to early mod. Du. 
doesen to strike with force and noise : cf. Du an.] 
Shock (of bodies meeting) ; crash. 

1535 Stbwart Cron. Scot. (1856) II. 118 With sic ane 
dofTtogidder that tha draif, Quhill all their scheildis into 
peas raif. 

Doit (doit\ Also 7 doite, doyt. [a, early 
mod. Du. duit in MDu. also duyt, deity t, doyt.deyt), 
whence also Gcr. dent. Of uncertain derivation. 
Kluge and Franck identity it with Norse fvcit 
piece cut off, small piece of land, a unit of weight, 
a small coin, f .fvita to cut.] 

1 . A small Duicti coin formerly in use, the eighth 
cart of a stiver, or the half of an English farthing ; 
hence (chiefly in negative phrase>) as the type of 
a very small or trifling sum. (Cf. Denier 8.) 

Also called doitkin or DoDKiNfq.v.); it had illegal cuncncy 
in England in the 15th c. It was nrob. originally of silver, 
and afterwards of base silver; finally it wns of copper. 

1594 Nasmk t f nfort. Trav. 5 The pore man might haue 
his moderate draught for his doit or his dandiprac. 1610 
Shahs. Temp. 11. ii. 33 They will not glue a doit to relietie 
a lain- Begger. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks Aaiij a/t 
(Stanf.) Ineyare monstrous thnuers. Not like the Dutch- 
men in base Doy ts and Stiuerx. 1638 Bp. Sanderson Serm. 
II. 104 We disburs'd not a mite, not a doyt towards it. 
*755 Smollett Quix. <1803) IV. 224, I print for profit, with- 
out which, reputation is not worth a doit. 1784 Cowper 
Task v. 316. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. P. ii. (1873) 72 Every 
doit of the account, .will have to be settled one day. 
b. Tinnsferred to various small coins. 

*7*8 Episc. Ch. Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff (1893) II. 
*5“ * n French d^tt* and lettered bodies £<y 11. 8. 1744 
Ibid. i£9 The Thesaurer cannot get disposed of the dolts 
belonging to the Chapel. 188a Bithfll Count iugdtp. Did . 


| (1893) 100 Doit, a Hindostan copper coin, iso to a rupee. 

I *893 Cramond Ann. Banff II, 158 The doits on hand in 
1 *7^9 were sold for/ 12 18/. Sc., and in 1743 the discount on 
doits, .at four for a halfpenny amounted to/ 7 5* Sc. 

2 . transf. and Jig. A very small piece or part of 
anything ; absol. a very little, a bit, a jot ; esp. in 
! phr, not to care a doit. 

j 1660 F ishrr Kusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 341 Many Holy | 

Prophets Waitings arc lost, but not a Doit of the I>octrine. 
1695 Conorm e Lore for L. its. v, He does not care a doit 
for your person, a 1734 North Exam. I. ii. f 83 (1740) 74 I 
j No Doit of that appears from him. 1849 Mrs. Carlvir 
! Lett. II. 94 As if anybody out of the family of Friends 
cared a doit about W. Penn. 

Doi*ted, a. Sc, [Of uncertain origin : pqrh. a 
variant of Doted. As the oi f however, is here a true 
diphthong, the form is to be distinguished from 
Sc. words in which oi was merely a fashion of 
selling long J.] 

! Having the faculties impaired, csp. by age. 

c 1415 Wynioun Cron. v. xfi. 4041 1 ‘he doytjdqwennys I 
off that land. 13.. D unbar* s Tun mariit Wemen 377 
(Jam.) Full doitit wax his held (.V. /*. .S, ed. reads dotitj. 
a 1605 Polwaki Ely ting 10 Montgomerie 36 At mens com- 
mand that Dikes ingyne, Quhilke, doytted dyvours f gart 
thcc dyte them. 1787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 144 Fit only for 
a doited monkish rare. 1813 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. N. J ears 
Coming of Age, Which plainly shewed her old head to be 
little better than crazed and doited. 18*9 Scott ham. 
Lett. 11 Oct. (1894) II. 351 Old friends left in the bloom of 
youth have . . become . . doited old bodies. | 

I Doitkin : see Dodkin. 1 

' Dokan, -en, obs. forms of Dooken. 
j Doke (d<J"k). Now only dial. Also 7-8 doak. 
[peril, originally dolk , var. of Dale Dawk 1 : cf. 

EFrU. dolke small hollow, dimple ; see also Doi.k.] | 
A 4 k> 11 ow, depression ; a dint ; a dimple. j 

16x5 Crookk hotly of Man 631 The doke or dimple in the 
imddest of the chin. 1674 Ray S. 4 E. C. Worth 64 Doke, 
a deep Dint or furrow 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 1 30 
ilia two forefeet, which he nad thrust so into the soft of her 
side*, as to make two deep douks there. 1703 Lon*l . Gas. 
No. 4156/4 Stolen, .a. .Mare, with a Doke in her Skull 
over her right Eyebrow four inches long. 1866 Spectator 20 
J an. 72 The little doke in the end of the nose. ! 

Doke, obs. form of Duck, Duke. 

Doket, obs. form of Docket, Ducat, 

| Doke’tio, Do'ketism, etc., forms preferred by 
1 some to Docetjc, Docetism, etc., as truer phonetic 
j representatives of the Greek. See K. 

I 1877 Eadie Comm. Thtss. 140 The apostle had his eye on 
I Doketic views. x88s Cave & Banks tr. Vomer's Chr. 

I Doctr. III. 206 The finest form of Dokctism. 1882-3 
b< hah- Encycl, Relig. Kmnvl , I. 445 The doketistic 
Gnostics. 

Dokiraastic, -aay, var. ff. Docima&tic, -asy. 

Dol, obs. form of Dal, Dole, Dull. 

Do'l&brate, Bot . [f. L. doldbra (see next) + 

-ATE-.] - Dolabriform. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

t Dola bre. Obs. rare. [ad. L. doldbra mattock, 

} >ickax, f. doldrt to chip, hew ; proh. immediately 
rom an identical OK. foim.] An adze. 

1474 Caxton Ckesse in. ii. E vj b, The carpenters ben 
signetyed by the dolabre or squyer. 

Dolabriform (dalarbrifpim), a. [f. L. doldln-a 
pickax + forma shaj>e, form ; cf. F. dolabriforme.'] 
Ax-shaped, clcavcr-shaped ; in Bot, applied to 
fleshy leaves having one side thick and straight, 
the other sharp and convex, as in Mesembryatithe - 
mum dolabriforme. Also, in Entom ., to joints of 
antennae or other parts of a similnr form. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp., Botany Tab. 3 Distinctions 
of the Leaves. . Dolabriform. 1819 Pantologia, Dolabriform 
..in botany, an axe or hatchet shaped leaf. Compressed, 
roundish, obtuse, .with a sharp edge, roundish below. x8a8 
Stark Elent. Nat . Hist. II. 294 Palpi .. terminated by 
a dolabriform joint. 1843 Humphreys Brit . Moths II. 119 
Wings, with broad black fascia, .which extend*., as far as 
the middle of the wing, where it is dolabriform. 

fDola*tion. Obs. rare ~°. [n. of action f. L. 

do! are to hew.J Smoothing with an adze. 

1656 Blount Gl., Dotation , a smoothing or making even. 

Doloan (d^lkan). [f. It. doke sweet; cf. It. 
doldarto.) A kind of organ stop (see quots.). 

*851 J. J. Seidel 0 *gan 20 Stops . . made wider at the 
upper end than the lower, as is the case with the .Dolcan. 
1877 Hopkins & Rimbvult The Organ (ed 3) II. xxii. 137 
Dolcan . . is a manual stop of 8 feet, the pipes of which are 
of larger diameter at the top than at the bottom, producing 
a very agreeable tone. 

II Dolce far niente (<VHJ* fir nle-ntri. [it. ; 

“ * sweet doing nothing ’.] Delightful idleness. 

18x4 Byron in Moore Life d8^t' III. too (Stanf.) Making 
the most of the *do)re far niente' [at Hastings]. 1830 
Longf. in Life (1891) I. 187 It i* there.. that the dolce far 
niente of a summer evening is most heavenly. 1883 W. H. 
Russell in 19 th Cen f . Sept. 490 That form of the dp Ice far 
niente which is termed meditation. 

attrib. 1865 H. Kingsley Hillyars Burtons 1 , His 
dolce far niente, insolent manner. 

Doldnist, -ite: see Dulcinist. 
t Bold, ///. a, Obs, [perh. orig.pa. pple. of 
*dol-en t var. of dulDen, Dull v. : cL OE. dol adi., 
dull, foolish, stupid ; also Sc. dowd, Dow p.s] 
Stupid, inert, as through old age, cold, etc. 

c 1460 Towns ley Myst . 27 (Noe) Hu is wonder that 1 last 
sich an old dote Alle dole [rime old). Ibid. 98 (Shepherd 1 


in field by night) What these wedtrs ar cold, and 1 am 
ytle happyd ; f am nere handc dold, so long have 1 nappyd. 

Doldrum (dp-ldr£m). Usually in pi. doldrams. 
[app. in its origin a slang term, prob. a deriv. of 
prec., or of dol, Dull. For the form cf. tantrum A 
+ 1 . slang. A dullard ; a dull, drowsy, or sluggish 
fellow. Obs. 

x8ts Examiner 7 Sept. 571/t A doldrum is we believe, 
the cant word for a long sleeper. 1804 Scott Let. to Son 
22 Oct. in Lockhart, 1 hope you will make your way to the 
clever fellows and not put up with Doldrums, (a 1840 Bar- 
ham Ingot. Leg., Row in Omnibus 1 Doldrum the 
Manager sits in nis chair.) 

2 . pi. The doldrums, 

a. A condition of dullness or drowsiness ; 
dumps, low spirits, depression. 

1811 Morning Herald 13 Apr. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls, 
<1812) XV. 175, I am now in the doldrums; but when 1 get 
better, I will send you [etc.]. # 1835 Marry at Jot, Faithf, 
xi, ‘Come, father, old Dictionary is in the doldrums; 
rouse him up with another stave/ x86a Athenmum 30 
Aug. 266 A glass of brandy-and-water is a panacea for the 
doldrums. 1886 C. Kkknk Lit. in G. S. Layard Life xi. 
(1803) 361 The great thing is to evade ‘the Doldrums*. 

D. The condition of a ship in which, either from 
calms, or from baffling winds, she makes no head- 
way; a becalmed state. 

1804 Byron Island 11. xxi. From the bluff head where 
I watch’d to.day, 1 saw her in the doldrums ; for the wind 
Was light and baffling. 1833 Marry at P. Simple xliii, 
As we ran along the coast, Iperceived a vessel under the 
high land in what the sailors called the doldrums’, this is, 
almost becalmed, or her sails flapping about in every 
direction with the eddying winds. 

ffg. 1883 Times (weeldy ed.) 16 Feb. 10 The ship of 
State has escaped tho tornado, but seems becalmed in a 
kind of political and financial doldrums. 180$ Sir T. 
Sutherland in Westm. Gas. 11 July if\ At tne present 
moment the trade appears to be in the doldrums. 

c. An intellectually non-plussed condition. 

1871 G. Meredith //. Richmond xxvii, My wit* are in 
the doldrums. 1878 J. R. O’Flanagan Irish Bar (1879) 
142 The Counsellor’s questions put him in a doldrum. 

3 . transf A region in which ships are specially 
liable to be becalmed ; spec . ( Equatorial dol- 
drums ) t the region of calms and light baffling 
winds near the equator, where the trade wind* meet 
and neutralize each other. 

(Apparently due to a misunderstanding of the phrase 1 in 
the doldrums the state being taken as a locality.) 

*855 Maury Thys. Geog . Sea x. §583 The ‘equatorial 
doldrums’ is another of these calm places. Besides being 
a region of calms and baffling winds, it is a region noted for 
its rains 1883 E. F. Knight Cruise Falcon (1887) 26 The 
sultry doldrums, where a ship may lie for weeks.. a region 
of unbearable calm, broken occasionally by violent squalls. 

Dole (d<?«l\ sb . I Forms : 1 d&l, 2-4 dai(e, 3 
dol, 4-6 dool(e, 5 doylle, dooll, 6 Sc, daill, 6-7 
doal(e, 3- dole. [OE. ddl , a parallel form to 
dxl which gives Deal jA 1 In senses 5-7, used as 
n. of action from Deal v. See also Dale *.] 

1 1 . The state of being divided ; division. Obs. 

c 1000 IElfric Exod. viil 23 1 c settc dal betwux bin foie 
& min folc, c 1*75 Passion Our Lord 446 in O. E. Misc. 
50 Hi nolden ber-of makie nones cunnes dol. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 23521 (Trin.) pei are in onehede so in dole. 

1 2 . A part or division of a whole ; a portion ; 
-Deal A 1 i. Obs. 

a xooo Gnthlac (Gr.) 35 Is b ** ndddan-geard dalum xedaeled. 
c X175 Lamb. Horn. 47 Beo heo dal neominde of neofene 
riches blisse. c xaoo Ormin 8266 Sibbenn wass be kinedom 
O fowwre dales* daeledd. a issg Auer. R. 10 pe latere dole 
of his sawc limpeS to recluses ; vor b*r bco8 two dolen to 
two manere of men b«t bco6 of religiun. c 1*50 Gen. 4 Ex. 
i5t On four doles delen he 8c *er. 13.. E. E, A llit , P. 
B 216 per he tync b* tyb* dool of his tour rvche. a 1400-30 
Alexander 1844 As pai \>c forthing-dole nad of b* flode 
past. 1573 Tusser Hu si. xlviii. (1878) 104 Amongst those 
same hillocks deuide them by doles. 

b. Alining. A portion of ore ; see quots. 

x8*3 Crabs Technol. Diet., Dole (Min.), a pile of ore for 
sale. 1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 112 The piles or 
doles belonging to the different parties. 1880 W. Comw. 
Gloss., Dole, a parcel of copper ore; a share in a mine; 
mine dues. * What dole do you pay V 

t c. A portion of a common or undivided field ; 
»Dalb^ 1. Obs. 

t<a3 Fitzherb. Surv. 41 They [meadows) ought lobe well 
staked bytwene eucry mannes dole. 1611 Mane A. Crt. 
Lett Rec. (1885) XI. 263 One Barne and a doale of Lande. 
*787 W. Marshall Norfolk 11 . xo To cut and bum ant*hills 
off a dole belonging to bis farm, upon a common. 

d. A portion (conventionally fixed) for sale; 
a Mot'. 

1887 Doncaster Tradesman *s Advt. Bill, We shall clear 
out several hundred doles of superior Wakefield Worsted at 
9$d and 1 rid per dole. 

3 . A part allotted or apportioned to one, or be- 
longing to one by right ; share, portion, lot. arch, 
a 1 u$ St. Marker, ta Ne schaltu habben wiff me dale of 
heoutne riche, a ism Urettun ico in Cott. Horn, too pu 
schalt me a ueir dol of heouericne bllsse. c tun Caron. 
Eng. 414 in Ritson Metr, Rom. II. 287 Made al &nglond 
yhol Falle to ys oune dol. it. . E. E, A llit. P. B. (99, 1 . . 
drat drwry ber-inne. doole albcr-s wettest. 1548 Forrest 
Pleas . Poesye 649 0 Nobul thynge belongetne to youre 
Doale [rime soule]. sfios Shaks. Alts well n. Hi. 176 
What great creation, and what dole of honour Flies where 
you bid it. >876 Hals Contempt, t. 272 Our measure and 
dole is given unto us. 1871 Tennyson Last Tournament 
556 Hath not our great Queen My dole of beauty trebled V 
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4 . Portion or lot (in life) ; fate, destiny : chiefly 
in proverbial phr. nappy man be his dele . arch . 

?«saea Pari. Byrdes 179 in Had. E. P. P. HI. 176, I 
woukTe the hauke brake his necke, Or (were] brought vnto 
some myscheuoUK dale [rime tale) tgie J. Haywood Prov. 

4 &P*S r ' (1W7) 169 Happy man happy dole, so say syeke 
and note, im Shark. i Hen. IV. tu tL 79 Happy man be 
his dole, sayT: euery man to his buslnesse. 1663 Butler 
find 1. Hi. 638 Let us that are unhurt and whole Fall on, 
and happy Man be's Dole. 1803 W. & Rosk Ammiit 90 
Death be his dole who worst maintains the strife. 1838 
South icy Dec ier V. 147 Happy man would be his dole, 
who, when he had made up hts mind (etc.). 

6. Dealing out or distribution of gifts; esp. of 
food or money given in charity. 

c taoa Lay. 19646 Six cnihtes..gan to has kinges dale, 
swulcneo weoren vn-halo 1197 R. Glovc. <1794) 165 
Messagers in pouere monne wede, pat at doles in pe court 
her mete myd ope re bede. c 1449 Pkcock Re fir, nr. xv. 375 
Of the oueiplua make doole to othere. x6ao Sanderson 
is Serm. (1637) 60 llie Gifts here spoken of are distributed 
as it were by doale. 1693 Miltoh Hirelings Wks. (1851) 
388 At he dispenses it in his Sunday Dole. 1778 Ene, 
Gaultier (ed. a’, St ret ham, Surry, .has a charity-school, 
and a dole every Sunday of at two-penny loaves. 1878 
Browning La Saitiat 59 Pleasures stinted in the dole. 

+b. Dealing, distribution, delivery (of blows, 
death). Obs. 

a 15*5 (ad. PynsonLV/r Bcues (1885) 48 note, A 1 theysayde, 
seke and hole, That they had ben at Beuys dole. 1387 r lew i no 
Contn. Holinshed III. 1421/2 They.. fought couragiouslic, I 
as if the Greeks and Troians had dealt their deadlie dole. 
1397 Shaks. 3 Hem IV , t. i. 169 That in the dole of I 
bTowes your Son might drop. s6as Fletcher Isl. Prim 
cess tv. it. Dealing Targe doles of death. 1671 Milton I 
Snmsc* 1539 What if.. He now be dealing dole among 1 
his foes 7 

6. That which is distributed or doled out ; a p. a 
gift of food or money made in charity. Hence, 
a portion sparingly doled out. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. tit. 63 Whon 3c $iucn dole's 1480 
Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxlvi. (1482) 31 1 A dole to pourc 
pepleof vi shyllynges viii pens to lie del yd peny mele. x$66 
R. Mich ells in Suckling Suffolk (1817) 86 There was 
tythe of fysche called Christs dole, paid in this manner : 1 
vidl 1 , of every fisher boat going to the sea, half a dole. • 
163$ R. Bolton Com/. AJft. Conn. vi. 306 Kith men cant j 
into the Treasury large Doles, and royall offering*. 1703 1 
Burkk Rem. Policy Allies Wks. VII, 136 At Paris.. the , 
bread they buy is a daily dole. 186a Mkrivale Rom. Fmp. 1 
(1871) V. xl. 55 Recipients of the ordinary dole of grain. | 
*•* Times (weekly ed.) 19 Ian. 59/4 Not a penny of it 
was distributed until November 1, and then only in doles 1 
and driblets. | 

t b. Reward given to hounds. Obs. 

1376 Turbrrv. Vencrie 124 The houndes must be rewarded | 
with the Bowels, the bloud and the fccte. .it is not called a 
rewarde but a dole. x688 R. Hoi.mr Armoury 11. 187/2 
Dole is the reward of a Roe-Buck, given to the llounds. 
c. tracts/. and fig. 

164a. Milton A pot. StPtect. i. Wks. (1847) 85/1 Who made 
you the busy almoner to deal about this dole of laughter 
and reprehension 7 1844 Mrs. Browning Vision Poets 

texvi. Poems 1850 I. 232 Hand-service, to receive world’s 
dole. 

1 7 . Dealing, intercourse ; -Dale 2 2. Obs. 

e xtto Cursor M. 683 (Trill.) pese beestis were so mcke In 
dole Wi)»outen hurtyng pci ^eoden hole. 1540 Co\ krdale, 
etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Peter iii. 7 Yf bothe parties . . refrnvnc 
from bodylv doale. 136s Child Marriages (1897) 9 Hr hat l 
neuer any Carnal! dole with her. 

8, at t rib. and Comb., as in dole-bag , -beer, - cup, 
•penny, •silver ; dole-fish (see quot. 1641) ; dole- 
land, -meadow, -moor, a piece of common 
land, moor, etc. in which various persons have 
portions indicated by landmarks, but not divided 
off ; doles man, -woman, a man or woman who 
receives a dole ; dole-window, a window at which 
doles were distributed. 

i8te B.JONBOsAlch. 1. i, Sell the v dolc-beere to aaua-viM: 
men. 1383 J. Hicins tr. Junius ' Nomenclator (N.) Pain 
daumosne , # d ole- bread, a 163s Bkomk City Wit iv. iv. 
Wks. 1873 I. 353 Five pound in dole bread, a 1843 Mrs. 
Bray WarUigk xiii, He . . received the customary fee, and 
having drunk what was called a ‘ Mole cup ’ of excellent 
waters, returned home. 1333-4 Act 35 lien, VI II, c. 4 9 2 
No. .person. .shall. .bio any dole or dooles of any of the 
maryners of any of the seid shyppe or shippes, called the ( 
maryners ^Dole fysshe, 1641 Tenues dt la Ley 136 Dole-fish 1 
seemeth to bee those fishes which the fisher-men yeerly 
employed in the North seas, doe of custotne receive for 
their allowance. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 111 . 37 
The plots of field are often parcelled out like "dole-lands in 
petty compartments. 1881 1 'wtes 30 Mar. 1 1/4 The trustees, 
the *dolesmen, and the *doleswomen might be a small group 
of old faces well known to one another. 1706 Diet. Rust. 
(ed. 3) s.v. * Dole- Meadow, a Meadow wherein several Per- 
sons have a share. >833-7 Hone Every-Day Bk. II. 918 
The two large pieces of common land called * Dole moors 
Ibid. 921 The. Marks for allotting Dolmoors. 1686 Plot 
Staffordsk, 314 This "dole-penny is . . given to all persons 
then residing in the parish. 1379 Sc. Acts Jos . VI (1814) 
169 (Jam.) AH land is, annuellis, obitis, 'dailf siluer, mailis, 
rentis, etc. >839 Turner Dorn. Archil. III. 11. vii. 214 
In the hall, .is a low side window, called a "Dole window, 
formerly used for distributing alms. 

Dole, doolp dule (d*l, d/ 7 i), sb.* arch, and 
dial. Forms : a. 3-4 deol, del, (3 dell, 4 diol, 
djrel), 4-5 duel, dele, (deyl(le)j 0 . 3-5 doel, 
(5 doell) 5 3-5 dot, (4-5 doul, 5 doll), 4-9 dool, 
dole, (4-7 doole, 6 doel(e, 7 dpwle) ; 4 doll, 4-5 
doile doyl, doyll, 5 doylle ; 7. 4 duel, dul, 4-9 
dule, 4-5 duyl, 3 Sc. difl*> d-7 dulle, duill ; 6 


deul, 6-7 dewle, 7-8 Sc. deulu; 8. 5 duyel, I 
dueyl, deuel, 6-7 dueil. fa. OK. doel vtith c ), 
duel ( I a- 14th c.), deol, diol, dial, dul, del ( 1 3th c.), ! 
dol, dul, deul (14th c.), duil, dueil (16-1 7th c.), 
mod.F. deuil late L. dolt urn grief. The manifold 
forms of the OF. word are reflected in Middle Kng- 
lish. The deol type, which first prevailed, and wa* 
at length reduced to del, became obs. before 1 £00. 
The ddl, dole form survived in English till the 16th 
c., and its normal representative in modem English , 
is dool ; but the word became to a'grent extent ob- 1 
solete by 1600, and some of its modern revivers have 
preferred the ME, spelling dole . It has always been 
jetained in Sc., where it is now regularly d£l, dul, 
variously spelt dool, duil, dule ; dule also occurred 
in English from 14th to 16th c., and is used in pre- 
ference to dole or dool by some modern poets. In 
addition to these derivatives from OF., the forms 1 
duyel, dueyl, deuel, dueil, imitating later French 
types, occur from Caxton onwards. J 

1 . Grief, sorrow, mental distress. 

a. c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 42/285 E«h man hadde deol 
J>erof. 1307 Elegy Faw, /, vii, For del 11c mihte he 
speke na more, c 1300 Cast Love no Alas which* *<>iewe 
and dycl thcr wes ! 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 306 And 
nl htis issue sholden aejc with deol, t uxo Antnrs of 
Arth. xxv, Thcuke qunt. .del*, that 1 inne ducllc. 

fi. a 1*40 IV oh tinge in Cot/. Horn. 285 Leue me vmlor- 
stondc )>i dol and fiertrli 10 fclcn sum hwat of|w sot lie. 

1 13*0 l>euyn Sag. (W.) 2574 For dorl therof amorewe he 
starf. c 1330 R. Brunnk throu. 165 [She] fellc Klichardjlo 
fote gretaiid, bat doole him nam. t 1373 At. Leg. .Saints, 
Thomas 250 He \ald . . liryne )>ame sene inc doile and va. 
t 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. i. (1^4) 4 a, Continual sorow, dread, 
dole, c 1450 Meflin 90 The quenc dide wepe as» she 
that hadde grete doel. c 1460 Tcnvneley Afyst. (Surtee-o fa 
Alas for dovlle wc dy ! *579 .Svknsfr Sheph. Cat. Feb. 
155, I. .Am like for desperate doole to dye. 1380 Sidni y 
J*s. xliii. vi, Why art thou, my soulr, Cast down in such 
dole ? a 1603 Polwart Ely ting n>. Montgomerie 526 I )ry ve, 
with doole, to death detesiahill, This mad malitious monster 
miserabill. 1667 Milion P.L. iv. 804 To change 'lorinc-nt 
with case, & soonest recompcncc Dole with delight. 1776 
C. Kenn Farmer s Ha* 31 They banish hence a care and 
dool. i8ao Scott Monast. v, The. Kelpy has risen from the 
fathomless pool, He has lighted his candle of death and of 
dool. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 87 Earth’s warm- 
lteating joy and dole. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 33975 (Colt.) Hir dule [r.r.^ dole] 
ne ma i noght for-dlll, Bot wit hir wcjpcing wepe i will, 
c ias^ Wvnioin Cron. vni. xxvii. 93 The Dwle, hat (>ai 
had in hat Fycht. 1500 *0 Dunbar Toctns xiv. 23 'J he 
dulisthat communis tfois sustene. 1631 A. Ckaigk Ptlgr. 

4 H eremite 7 Thy duill, her delight, a x 850 K os sun 1 Dante 
4 Lire. 11. (1874) 287, I stand all day in fear and dule. 

8. 1307 Elegy Edw. /, i, My *ong, Of duel that l>cth hath 
diht uk newe. c 1477 Caxton Jason 18 b, Wherof their king 
..hath had grete dueyl and sorowc. Ibid. 116 J.ison dc- 
mcncd so grete a duyel and sorow. 

2 . The expression of sorrow or giief; mourning, 
weeping, lamentation ; chiefly in phr. To make dole, 
to lament, mourn. 

«. c 1*90 Beket 645 in .V, Eng, Leg, I. 125 )>e deol h« l 
thomas makede : no tounge telle ne may. a 1300 Fall 6 
Passion 83 in F. F. /*. (1862) 15 Who spekih of ded a-;e [m 1 
del . ncucr such nan J>er none, c 1350 Leg. Cath., Joachim 
4 Anna 133 Grct diol madr Anne for him. 1393 I.angl. 
P. PI. C. xx. 318 pauh men maken mm he deol in here 
nngre, And l»et> inpacient in here penaunces. c 1400 Chon. 
Vilod. 774 For hurre deth he made gret dcyllc. 
fi. a 1300 Cursor M. 10455 (Cfltt.) pu blamys me for i 
mak dol. Ibid *6752 + 97 (Cott.) Ilk a creature for his ded 
matle duyl on h*r wise, rx 380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks, 
II. 99 Jesus making dool in hiinsilf cam to he xepulcrc. 

( X430 Merlin 34 After the corse was matle grete doel and 
wepynge. a 1347 Surrey ARneid iv. ^3 Time of thy doole, 
thy spouse new dead, I graunt None might thee move. 1600 
Shark. A. V. L. 1. ii. 139 Making such pittiful dole. 1790 
Burn* Banfs Epitaph 5 Owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And d rap a tear. 1839 Tennyson Elaine 1130 She died. 
So that day there was dole in Astolat. 

y. c 1380 Sir Eerutnb. 3785 Four sithes he fnl a-doun 
y-sowe, « o)>re dules made ynowe, & oftc cryede, * Alas ! ’ 
<1415 Sex>en Saq. (P.) 710 For the dule he made thcr-forc, 
The knyght hym seiven he was for-lore. 13x3 Dotmi ah 
AZneis n. i. 25 Thair langsum duile and murnyng. fj4 6 
St. Papers Hen . VI IF XI. 13 There was evensong song 
of our I.ady, very freshely, to recompense the deul bifore. 
1339 Sackwllr in Mirr. Mag. Induct, xiv. The deadly 
dewle, which she so sore dyd make, With dolefull voice. 
1367 Fenton Eragtn. Disc. 12 Dolefull voyce, redoubled 
with an eccho of treble dule. 

8. c 1300 Mclusine xxxiii. 234 He lefte 8c passed his deuel 
the best wyse that he coude. a 1636 Ursher A nu. vi. (1688) 
95 Continual dueil, and mourning for him. 

t b. Clothes, habit, weeds of dole : mourning gar- 
ments, = sense 5. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. *0410 (I .and) Cloth!* of dele [v.r. deol) 
she did on thore. 1388 Wycuf 2 Sam, xiv, 3 Be thou 
ciothid with clooth of duyl f v.rr. deol, doel, deel, deyl], 
*577 F eni on Gold. Epist. (1582) 5 To weare attire of dule. 

1 3 . Physical pain or suffering. Obs. rare, 
c xiao Sir Bcues 603 pis U pe ferste dai of )oul, pc god 
washoren wip outen doub c 1350 IV ill . Paterae 3757 He 
for dul of pe dent diued to pe ground. 

4 , That which excites sorrow, grief, or pity ; a 
grievous or piteous thing ; a grief, sorrow. 

< 1*90 S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 43/303 pat deol it was to seo. >413 
Pitgr . S01 vie (Caxton 1463) iv. xxxvtii. 63 Grete doel and 
pyte' was hit to byholde. c 1430 Chev. Assigns 359 Hit was 
doole for to see y« sorowe y* he made, c 1430 Erls Tolous 80* 
Grate dele hyt was to see. c 1490 Cov. Myst. (1841) 47 


Gret doyl it is to m this wat>r so wyde ! 1789 Burns To 
loothach*. iv, O' a' the numerous human dooU Thou 
bcar’st the gree. 

1 6, tiansf. Clothing or trappings worn a* a sign 
of mourning; 'mourning*. Obs. 

{ 1300 Mel tu ine xxxiv. 959 1 'he kvnge . . fette the pucelle, 
and despoyllcd her of her dueyl h. black clothing. 1399 
Sickness 4 Death Philip //, in Hast. Misc. (Math. ' II. 986 
My body shall he l>ome by eight of my chiefest servants . . 
all in dewle. x6i8 in Ma*. m. Mag. XLVL 60 A horsse m 
doole. x6 in Q. Elis. Acad. (1869) 3s Sertayne gentle- 
men in Dowle. 1734 R. Keuh Hist. Ch. 4 S /. St ot. 307 
(Jam.) To wear the deule for that day. 

6. A funeral. Obs. exc. dial. 

1348 Hall Chron ., Hen. V. 50 The conduyt 8c ordre of 
thy* dolorous dole wa* lommaundcd to sir William Philip 
treasurer of the kinges hotishold. a xieS Bewick Upgetting 
(1850) 13 *'lhc spidc o' the gieat Swire's dcelh..and thu 
niunlx-r oh fwonk that went to his dhael.’ 
i 7 . A fanciful tcim for a company of doves, 
[From their mournful cooing.] Obs. 
i486 Bk. St Albans F vj h, A Duel! of '1 urtillis. 

8. ath ib , as dole colour ; dole-cloth, •pall, a 
funeral pall ; dole {dule) habit, weeds, mourning 
clotlu s; dule tree, Y a hanging-tree, a gibbet. 

>508 Dunbar /’«*? Mariit IVemcn 420, 1 drtip. .with a ded 
luke, in my dule habit. 1533 Sif\aart ( * on. Scot. III. 73 
}oun£ Alexander was crownit King eftci King Wiiliamc 
his Fader deccissii, and luke on hun the Dule Weld, and 
for his Saik dell Alnious l)cid. 1336 Bi 1 1 lnoxn Cron. 
Siot. (1821) 1 . 241 Anayit in thair dule huhit, for doloure of 
thair luishamlis. 154a in T. Thomson ( ol/ei /. Invent ones ioj 
(J am.) Item, fou re Joule pahs of blak tlayth. 1710 J. Wil- 
son in Collect. Dying test. (1806) 154 Then 4 ion got on 
her dool weed. 1870 Elx.ak Ruunymede 178 'I he dule tree 
is your Mire doom. 2876 Whitby Gloss , Dooahtpeedt. 
mourning attire. 1881 Stevenson Virg. Putrisque 165 The 
gibbeu and dule tiecs of medieval Europe. 

Dole, sb.' A [ad. L. dol us deceit, cunning, trickery, 
a. (ir. ibko t : cf. F. dol (16th c.), It., Sp. dolo.] 
fl. Guile, deceit, baud. Obs, 

1363-87 Foxe A . 4 Af. (1684) II. 130 Nodolc.no fraud, 
no guile wn* ever found in his mouth. 161a Ainu* om 11 
Annot . Ps. v. 7 Deieit, dole or guile. 1839 J. P. Kenni dy 
Rob of Btnol xii. <1860) 127 What dole hath he done? 

2 . Si. Law. 4 The corrupt, malicious, or evil in- 
tention essential to the guilt of a crime * (Bell\ 

*753 Chamhvr* Cycl. kupp. *.v., Under Dole are coni- 
piehcndcd the vices and error* of the wdl, which are 
immediately productive of the criminal acq though not 
prrmedl luted, hut the effect of sudden passion. Ill this 
respect Dole differ* from what the English law calls malice. 
1734 Kkskink Prim. Sc. Law ( 1 8««9) 596 Capable of dole. 
1795 Scoti in lajckhart Life July, To preclude all pre- 
sumption of dole. (1880 Muiriihad Gains 111. $ 21 1 He 
is held to have killed wrongfully to whose dole or fault 
death is attributable [cuius dolo aut culpa id aaiderity\ 

Dole, sl>A, variant of I)<>oi,, bounriaiy mark, etc. 
Dole, t.i Also 6 Sc. dale. [f. Polk r//. 1 ] 

1 . tratts. To give ax a dole ; to distribute by way 
I of alms, or in cnarity. 

I *485 A/ann. <v Honseh. F.ip. jit The sume day my master 
1 toke to innstyr Perse Baxter^ to dole for my ludy in almessc, 
i x. h. 1390 Marhton .S co. Villanie 1. iv, 188 If to the Parish 
1 potierty, At his wisht death, be dol'd a half-penny, c 1640 
J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 1 1883) 1 . 40 Thai daye shall Ijcc 
dolerl to fifty pooic men filly loafes. 176a Goi.dam. C it. IV. 
txii, 'J'hc officers npj>ointed to dole out public » harity. i 860 
Sianiiv tCestm. Abb iii. 170 The bread and meat doled 
out to the poor of Westminster. 

2 . To give out in small quantities ; to portion or 
paicel out in a sparing or niggardly manner. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones x\. vi, This comfort she doled 
out to him in daily poitioim. 1849 Maiauiav Hut. Fug. 
I. 84 They accordingly doled out supplies to him very 
sparingly. 1886 J. R Km h Pleas. Bk -// 'onn v. 169 The 
cntic. .tloles out a limited number of praises. 

1 3 . To deal about , atound, to distribute. Obs . 
1701 Rowe Amb. Step-Moth. x. ii. 2799 Thy Arts J hat 
Mold about Destruction to our Enemies. *11718-- Wks. 
(1747* II. 203 (Jod.) And Plenty doles her various bounties 
round. 1766 Ld. Mansi iri.d .S/. agst, Pmogative (lod.), 
Compensations most liberally doled about to one another, 
licncc Do ling vbl. sb. 

15, Aberdeen Burgh Rn . 1 . 210 (Jam. Sup 6.) And viij *. 
nnil the dating of thair oill for tne sccund fault. 1876 
Ki skin lot s Clav. VI. Ixi, 2 All this temporary doling and 
coaling is worse than useless. 

Dole, w. 2 ? Obs. Also 4 deoFe, 5 6 dool(a, S . 
dule, 7 duill. [a. OF. doleir, doloir, mod.F. don- 
loir L. dolcre to grieve. In the item- accented 
forma the OF. verb had the game variety an 
Dolk sb.'i (ind. pres, dueil, duels (dcu<\ dueil 
{dent), dolotts, doles, duclent), whence the ME. 
variant form*.] 

+ 1 . ittlr. To sorrow, grieve, mourn, lament. Obs. 
13 . A". . Ills. 2734 Alivaundrcs folk dcoleth, y wis, For the 
knyght that is >-*lawc. 1481 Caxi dm Reynard (Arb.) 68, 
I wente dplyngc on the heeth, and wist not what to doo for 
1 sorowc. 1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wonen 450 We wemen 
, .We duJe for na euill deid, sa it l>e dernc haldin. 1370 
Lev ins Manif. 161/11 'Jo Doole, sorow, dolere. a 1668 
Davenant Play-House to be Let 1. Dram. Wks. 1873 IV - *7 
J >i*mi*s your doling, and let in your poet. 

b, Died of the mournful cooing of doves. 

1848 W. E. Aytoun in Blacktv. Mag. LX 1 V. no The 
throstle's song wan silenced, And the doling of the dove. 
183a Bleuhw. Mag. LXX 1 I. a>8 From the dark woods.. 
>ou hear the doling of the cushats. 

f 2 . irons. To mourn, bewail. Obs. 

1 i#| Turberv. Poems (Chalmers) II. 617/1 He full shrilly 

I shrignt and doolde his wofull chaunce. 

74 *- a 
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1 3. To grieve. Obs. 

a 1637 B. Jonson .Sad She ph, 11. iii, It duills mee that I am 
thy mother ! 

Hence Do'ling vhl. sh. 

a 1668 f.see 1]. 1815 I.. Hi) NT Feast Poets 19 There has 

bceh such a doling and sameness. 1848-51 [see 1 b). 

Dole, (Itove-manuf. [a. F. dolc-r to chip, 
plane, etc. (1.1th c. , spec. to pare and thin skim 
lor glove*:— L. do l a re to hew, plane.] (rafts . 
To pare ami thin (leather or skins). 

1884 /'all Mall G. id May 4/1 The kid skin . after it has 
been unhaired, dressed, nourished, staked, soaked in egg 
yolk . . dried, stained, stretched, * doled ’, or pared ? and cut 
into shape . . is then punched. 1884 Health Eehib . Catal. 
38 The doling or reducing the skin to an even substance. 

Dole: see Pool, Dowel, Pull. 
t Doleance. Ohs. Also * dole&unoe, 6 dol- 
lianoe, doliaunce. [a. F. aoUatue , earlier dolt' 
attcc, douliana ( 1 3th c. in Hatz.-Parm.) f. dolcaitt, 
dant, ancient pr. pple. of doloir, douloir to grieve.] 

1. .Sorrowing, grieving ; sorrow, grief. 

c 1489 Caxton Plain hardyn vi. 36 Hcrynge the cryi**, & 
seeynge he wepvnges, the grete sorowc & dotenunce of the 
vertuose and noble mayden. 1515 in Burnet Hist. Be/. II. 
10} By way of doleance and sorrow, a 1639 Si-orriswooo 
Inst. Ch. Scot . vii. (1677) 519 Esteeming it their duty to 
express their doleance for that accident. 

2. Plaintive utterance ; complaining, complaint. 

15*4 St. i 'n/ers Hen. VI I J , IV. 104 Albeit ye make some 
doleance in your letters. 15*4 in Strype Reel. Mem. 1 . 
App. xii. 30 Any motion, by uay of compfainte or doltaunce. 
1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Sue.) 198 All their dollUncc* 
herd and remedied. 1656 Finki t For. Am bass. 97 The sub- 
Malice of these doleance*, I. .imparted to the. .Ambassador. 

Do'leant, t>pl. a. rare. [f. Doleance ; it coin- 
cides* with OF. doliattt , dolcant , pr. pple. of doloir 
to grieve.] «Polknt. 

1861 Sala Dutih Put . vii. os She is . . a lachrymose, 
^tumbling, doleant, miserable waiting woman. 

Dolefol (d<»'»iful), Also dool-, del(eV, 
dul(e)-, dil-, doil-, etc. [f. Pole jA 2 + -ful. In 
M K. found with the variant forms of Polk sh , 2 ; but 
doleful has been the standard form since 16th c.] 
Full of or attended with dole or grief ; sorrowful. 

1. Fraught with, accompanied by, or causing grief, 
sorrow, etc. ; distressful, gloomy, dreary, dismal. 

c 1175 Lay. 6 902 Ac hit was a deolful jiing : J>at he ne inostc 
Irng l>eo king. 1*97 K. Glow . (1724)337 bat was u dcluol 
cas. a 1*00 Cursor M. 7182 »Goll.) To doleful [v.rr. delcful, 
deolful] Jcde hut sulci him bring. c 1410 Anturs of A rth. 
xiii, Lot fum dilful dethe base thi Paine dy^lc ! c 1435 
7 ot‘r, Portugal 521 'horrent tokc a dulful wey, Downe in a 
depe valcy. ci^ao )\nk Myst . xxvi. 99 laird, who srhall 
do l>;\t doulfull dede? ixoo-so Dunbar Poems Ixxxi. 23 
Scho pluyit sangis dm! full to heir. 1565 T. Randolph in 
Kllis Ong . Lett. Scr 1. U. 203 The deulfull dayc of the 
buriall of her hownbande. 1568 T it.NKY Disc. Mat I age 
D vi, 'Hie doolefull place, whne he lay. 1614 Cam. Smith 
Virginia lit. ii. 40 '1 he most dolefullcst noy.se he oer 
heard. 1667 Mil ion J\ L. i. 6s Regions of .sorrow, doleful 
shade*. *715 Poik Odyss, xxiii. 349 In tho doleful man- 
sions he survey'd His royal mother. 1847 Emerson AV/r. 
Men. Shaks. Wks. (Bonn) I. 3S4 Here is . . a string of 
doleful tragedies, merry Italian talcs, anil Spanish voyages. 

2. Of persons, their state, etc.: Full of pain, 
grief, or suffering; sorrowful, sad. 

l 1130 Lvix). Thebes tit. (R.) Amphiornx they carry Set in 
his c noire with a doleful hert. a 1555 Kralhoru in Cover- 
dale Lett. Mart. (1564) 307 For the ooulefull^ bodies of Gods 
people to rcste in. 1590 SpbNsra A. Q. 1. \i. 9 There find 
the virgin, doolfull, desolate. # 1647 Cow l* Y Mistress , Heart 
fed again iii, The doleful Ariadne so, On the wide shore for* 
**ken stood. 1819 Lyi ton Devcreux 11. ii, Never presume 
to look doleful aguin. 

3. Expressing grief, mourning, or suffering. 
ri*7< Lay. 11997 Hi* heoite ne mihtc l>eo sori for J»ane 

dcolfulie cri. 1340 H ami-ole Pr. Consr. 6877 pai sal duleful 
1 ry»nc and *orow here. 1393 Gower Com / III, 291 In 
dolfuU clothe* they hem clotne. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Planes Trav. 104 In signe of mourning; Women .. are 
i loathed in white, the doleful colour there. 1797 Mrs. 
R\ix.LIH-k Italian iii (1824) 5S0 She would, .look up. .with 
such a doleful expression. 1865 Kinosuy Hereto, xiii, 
He went to hi* business with a doleful face. 

B. sh. (//.) A doleful state, col loo. (Cf. dismals.) 

z8a« Mrs. K. Nahian J.angreath II. <09 You have 
enough of the doleful* at Langrenth t8ti Mis* Bm addon 1 
Mt . Royal 1 1 . viii. 149- We shall be in the doleful* all the 
year. 

Dolefol, a . - rare. [f. PolejiM + -ful.] Full 
«f ‘ dole \ crafty, malicious. 

1617 Minshi v Dnttor, Dolefull or craft xt. dolosns. 1880 . 
Mi irhead Gains m. 8 307 A depositary ..lieing liable only I 
in sy far a* he himself ha* done something doleful [*< quid , 
ipse fiolo male fecerit\ 

Dolefully (diw’lfuli), adv. x Forms : see the adj. 

[f. P01 kvtl tr. 1 + -ly -.] In a doleful manner; ; 
sorrowfully, mournfully, sadly; drearily, dismally. 1 
l 1*90 Pcki 1 1481 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . J49 Heo weopen and 
criden dculfulltche. 1193 Lanc.l. P. PI. C. iv. 419 pat agng 
• -iind at hus lygc puple Sholdedcye delfulliche for dede* of 
here eldren. t t* 6 o Totvneley Mvst. (Surtce*) 32a Behold 
if ever >e saw luxly .. thus dulfully dight. Pilgr. 

Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 303 Hnue pile on nym *0 dolefully 
stand yng befoic the. 1579 StiNiF.R SAc/h. Cal. Aug. 193 
How dolefully his doole thou didst rehearse, a 1608 
D\vr nant Play-House to be Let Wks. (1673 ) 101 They love 
sad Tunes, how dolefully they ring 1 1797 Hvhkf Regie. 
Peace 111. (R.) The circumstances which we *0 dolefully 
lament, t86$ Dickfns Lett. (1880) 11 . 338 We . . sat dole- 
fully staring out of window. 1 


Doitfftlly, adv? ran. [(. PobBFULa. 2 f-ly 2 .] 
With dole, fraud, or malice, 

1880 Me ik head Gains iv. f 47 note , Was the thing de- 
posited, and has the depositary dolefully failed to restore 

Dolefulnesi. [f. Poleful a. 1 + -nehh.] I he 
(juallty or state of being doleful ; grief, sadness, 
sorrowfulness; dreariness, melancholy. 

c 1450 Co v. Myst. (1841) 227 Ther had nevyr woman more 
doolfulne**. 1530 PalwjR. 314/2 Dolefulnesste, tristesse. 
1586 W, WEBnBANjf. Poetrie (Arb.) 6$ Wordet. .expressing 
wonderfully the dolefulnesse of the song. 1887 Miss 
Bkaddon Kike 4 Unlike t, Sir Adrian offered no reason for 
dolefulness. 

Do lence. rare. ff. Polent : sec -ence.] 
Mourning, expression 01 grief. 

t86x Temple Par Mag. I. toi The song .. rise* first to 
plaintive dolence, then to a passionate wail. 

Dolant (d<>«*lcnt\ a. ( sh ,) arch. Also 5 do- 
lant(e, dolaunt. [a. F. dolnit grieving, sad, 
suffering (nth c.), ad. L. dolcttl-em, pr. pple. of 
dolere to grieve ; also (in Caxlon) a. OF. dolant \ 
pr. pple. of doloir % douloir to grieve.] 

1. Sorrowing, grieving ; sorrowful, sad. 

1 1450 Lonkucii Grail xxv L 64 A sorweful womman, and 
ful dolcnte c 1489 CaxtoN Plane Aardyn vi. 35 The 
damoysell dolaunt. c 1530 Ln. Berners ArtA. Lyt. Prvt. 
(1814) 160 All the other knyehtes were ryghtc doleut for his 
sake. 1634 Fond/*. IVnrbeck nt. iv, The king is angry.. 
And the passionate duke Effeminately doleut. 1888 Long- 
ii'Linw tr. Dante's Injcrno in. 1 I'hrough me the way is to 
the city doleut ! I'hrough me the way is to eternal dole. 

2. Expressing or indicating grief or sorrow ; 
mournful, doleful. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 68 Dolaunte lamentacyons 
rewlhcs and complnyntes. 155a Lyndrhay Monarthe 5150 
With dolent Lamentatioun. 188s lllnstr. Lond. Ne^vs 35 
Mar. 278 Why these dolent reflections? 
t 3. Attended with or causing sorrow or grief; 
grievous, distressing. Ohs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes qf A. ill. vii. 181 The dolent and 
sorowfull deth comyng oftyme.s xodaynly. 137s Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxx. 7 Him. .Quhome dolent aeith hes 
l&itly done deuoir. 

fB. as sh. A sorrowful or suffering person, rare. 
1530 Calisto «v M. in Had. DodsLy 1 . 82 Is this the dolent 
for whom thou makist petition ? 

Hence DoTantly adv. 

Ham. Chron Ifcn VI If (1809) 782, 1 thynke never 
Prince tooke it more sorrowfully nor more dolently. 

Doler (dJu’bi). rare. In 6 dolar. [f. Dole 
v. 1 + -eh 1 ] One who doles ; a dispenser. 

*583 Q* Euz. tr. Poethius it. metr. ii. 10 The liberal dolar 
of golds plenty. 

Dolerin e (tlp*lerin\ Min. [a. F. doUrine , 
f. Gr. hoAspos deceptive + -in E. l (See quots.) 

1863 7« Watts Dili. ( hem, 11 , Dolerin , a gncisxoid rock 
| in the Alps, consisting of talc and felspar. 1878 I.awhvnck 
I tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 244 Dolerine is the name given by 
j Juiine to a talc scliist with essential ingredient* of fcl*par 
and chlorite. 

Dolerite (dp-lerait). Min . [a. F. dole* rite 
\ Hatty), f. Gr. hoAepos deceptive 4* -1TE : so called 
from the difficulty of discriminating its constituents.] 
A mineral allied to basalt, containing feldspar (la- 
bradorite) and augite. 

1838 1 .yell I tem. Geo/. (1865) 594 The variety of’basalt 
called dolerite. 2849 Murchison Sitnria xii. 294 Cut 
through bydykes and masses of dolerite. 1870 R utley Study 
Rocks xiii. 253 The basalt* vary considerably in structure : 
the coarsely crystalline varieties, and those in which the 
different mineral constituent* are sufficiently well developed 
to be distinguished by the naked eye, are termed dolerite*. 

at/rib. 1080 L. Oli thant Gilead iii. 8a A small building 
of dolerite stone .bearing the marks of extreme antiquity. 
Hence Dol^rl’tlo a. t of the nature of dolerite. 
t 849 Murchison Sitnria xii. 393 Basalt and doleritic trap. 
1868 D ana Min. 343 Dolerytic and basaltic lavas. 

Dolerophanite (dplerp-ffinait). Min. [f. Gr. 
boAtpht deceptive stem of <paiv*iv to appear 

+ -ITB* Named by Scacchi, 1873, dolerofano.] A 
form of sulphate of copper of volcanic formation, 
found on Mount Vesuvius. 

*875 L»ana Min. App. n. 17. 

Doleiome (dd«*ls/fm), a . Now rare . [f. Dole 
sb.'k + -some.] - Doleful a. 1 
.*533 Bellendkn Livy 11. (1822) 155 AH thinci* apperit 
richt doulsum. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, in. 173 Hir 
duilsum deith he wars than Jcsabell. 1586 W. Werue 
Eng. Poetrie (Arb) 77 In beechen groucs, and dolesome 
shaddowy places*. 1656 S. Holeand Zara (1719) 17 The 
most part of the dolexom Night. 17*5 Pope Oayss . XI. 191 
'l'he dolesome realms of darkness and of death, a 1849 
L C. Mangan Poems (1859) 135 Soon will the deuth-bclrs 
knelling A dolesome talc be telHitg. 

Hence Doltgomely adv * ; Do lMomenass. 

15^1 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 308, 30 great .. bells .. 
ringing® all together . and veric dolsomlye. 160811 Hi*. 
Hm.l Medit. Sf Venvs t Death (RJ The dolesomnesse of 
the grave. '*94 1 E. Vaux CA. Folk Lore 119 The dole* 
somcncss of this portion of my book. 

DolMfl (d/7*lvsb a. Sc. and U.S \ [f. Do v. + 

-less : app. sometimes confused with Dowlesn,] 
Inactive, inefficient, without energy; good for 
nothing, useless. 

iy#8 E. Pickkn Poems T48 (Jam.) Hard U the late o’ oiiy 
doles* tyke, I’hat i forc’d to marry ane he dtsna like. t8ei 
Galt J?. Gilhaise 1 . 233 (jam.) Sae casten down, doless, ana 


dowic. 1880 IIartcrtt Diet. A uter. y Deles*, inefficient. 
* He’s a doless sort of fellow.* 1881 B. Taylor Ballads, 
Old Pennsyh. Farmer vi, But they're a doles* set. 
DoleUr, early var. of Dolouk. 

Dol( earlier form of Sc. Dowf a. 

DolfL -en, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Delve. 
Dolnu, -yn, obs. forms of Dolphin. 
Doliohocoplial&o (dp lik^s/farlik ), a. EthncL 
Also dolikho-kephalio. [1 Gr. to/AvyU long 
+ nttpaAlj head : cf. see cpaAuths pertaining to the 
head.] Long-headed: applied to skulls of which 
the breadth is less than four-fifths (or, accord- 
ing to Broca, three-fourths) of the length ; also 
(less commonly) to tribes of men having such 
skulls : opposed to Braohycephalic. 

1849-5* Todd Cycl. Anat . IV. 1325/2 The first of these 
skulls would certainly be placed.. in the ‘dolichocephalic* 
division of Professor Rct/ius. 1861 Hulmk tr. Moquin • 
Tandem 1. v. 32 The features are regular, the head 
dolikhokephalic. x866 Huxlky Preh. Kent. Caithn. 84 
Skulls .. with the cephalic index less than o*8 ate Dolicho- 
cephalic. 1898 Lubbock Preh. Times v. 142 If we class 
those skulls In which the relation of the breadth to the 
length is less than 73 to too as long heads, or Dolichocephalic, 
those in which it is from 74-79 to 100 as medium heads. 
1879 tr. De Qua trqf ages' I him. Species 164 Tribes which 
were tall and dolichocephalic. 

So Doliohooa pliall sh. pi. [mod. 1 -at in], men 
with dolichocephalic skulls. DollohocrplutUsm, 
the condition or quality of being dolichocephalic. 
Dolloboca phalotui a. - Dolichocephalic. Do- 
lichocaphaly « dolicRocephalism. 

1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. lx. 381 [He] clas.se* 
the Celts among dolichocephali. 1M4 Header 17 Dec.77»/i 
Skull .. highly dolichocephalou* and prognathous. 1865 
Thurnam Prit. <7 Gaul. Skulls in Anthropol. Soc. Land. 
477 (L.) If dolichoccphaliHm and brachyccphalistn have ever, 
as characters, a race- value, they have it in this instance. s 806 
Huxley Prth. Rem. Caithn. 1 12 Brachycepholy diminishing 
and dolichocephaly increasing with the latitude. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man I. iv. 148 Welcker finds that short 
men incline more to brachycephaly, and tall men < to 
dolichocephaly. 1880 Nature XXL 224 Dolichocephalism 
and prognathism, prevail. i88x Ibid. XXIII. 221 The 
Australians .. are usually represented as black, straight- 
haired. dolichocephalou*. 

Doliohocerou* (dplikp seros), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. 80 At\ht long f tcipas horn. Cf. F. dolichoclrt,\ 
Having long * horns 9 or antenna: ; of or liclonglng 
to the Dolit hocei a a sub- tribe of Muscides in La- 
treille’s classification. Syd. Soc. Lex. (1883), 
Doliohoderous (dplika-dcrw), a. rare. Also 
-dirous. [f. Gr. hoAtxhhetp-os long-necked, f. 
hoAi\6s long + hepii, httpif neck. Cf. F. dolicho - 
dire. 1 I.ong necked. Syd. Soc. Ixx. (1883). 
Dolicliopodou* (dplikp-pddM), a. rare. j[f. 
(ir. 8oAtxoiro8- long-footed, f. hoAixos long + wovi, 
iro8- foot. Cf. F. (folic hopode.] Having long feet. 
1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ii Dolichoa (dp’lik^s). Not. [mod.L., a. Gr. 80- 
A»X* ,,S ^ on R : named in reference to the length of the 
polls. Cf. F. dolt c. 'I A genus of leguminous 
plants allied to the Haricot, widely distributed 
through Asia, Africa, and America. 

1753 Chambers Cytl. Sufp., Dolichos , in Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants of the papilionaceous kind. *775 
Romans Hist. Florida 130 A specie* of Dolicho* lately 
introduced into Georgia from China. 1890 Golden South 
198 Fence* covered with dolichos, mauranaia, and hoya. 

Dolichotif (dpliktfr'tis). Zool. [f. Gr. hoAixhs 
long + ofo, d/r- ear.] A genus of long-carcd South 
American rodents. 

2893 W. H. Hudson Idle Days Patagonia lit. 38 Deer, 
peccary, dolichotis or Patagonian hare. 

|| Dolichnras (dplikiu*)*r^s). Gr. and L. Pros . 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. 80A ix^vpot long-tailed; also in 
prosodic sense.] A dactvlic hexameter with ft 
redundant syllable in the last foot. Hence Doll- 
olm rio a., as a dolit huric hexameter. 

Dolie, obs. form of Poly, a. 

Dolim&n : see Dolman. 

Doling, vbl sh. : see Dole v.\ 2 , 

Dolioloid (d<Iu -li^loid), a. rare. [f. L. doliol- 
urn, dim. of dolium cask + -oiD.l (Sec quot) 

*» 3 £) vd. Soc. Lex.. Dolioloid . .resembling a cask. 

Dolit* (d^’bit). Paleeont. [ad. mod.L. Dolites 
(Kriiger 1833), f. Dolium \ see below and -ite.] 
A fossil shell of the genus Dolium. 

Do-little, sh. and a. [f, Do v» * 4 * Little.] 8, 
sh. One who does little ; a lazy person, b. adj. 
Doinglittlc; lazy. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 190 Men borne in 
a fat and fertile soile, are commonly do-littles, and cowards, 
a 1654 Bp. Richardson Old Test. (16*5) 281 CL) Great 
talkers are commonly do-little*. s68« Kknnctt tr. Krasrn. 
oh Folly 41 What Woman would oe content with such 
a doo-uttle Husband ? 1854 Fonblanqu* 7 Admtaist. 
(1837) 111 . rot The. .do-little policy which he regrets. 

II Dolium (d<Mi#m). [Lab ; • a cask, jar.] 

1 . Rom. Antic. A large earthenware jar or vessel, 
more or less spherical, for holding wine, oil, or dry 
commodities, etc. ; hence, in moo. use, a cask. * 
a *485 Liber Niger in House A. Ord. (1790) 99 For e vei e y 
of the Kaleoder of the yere, a dotiam of wyne. s%ltr. 
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DOLLOP. 


DOLE. 


Porta i Hat. Murick iv. xxiil 1 5a For every Doliutn. powder 1 
one otdpce of Allome. 

2 . Zool* A genua of gastropod molluscs, having 
a ventricose shell ; also called tun . 



Woodward Mollusc a (1856) 115 Doliutu , Lam. The tun. 
B*ll GtgenbauYs Comp. A not, 361. 

Dolk (<Mk). Obs. exc. dial. [In form app. the | 
same as Dalk, Doke, as in sense 3 ; but sense 1 ! 
hAs suggested identity with OE. doth , dolt wound, 
scar^gasn, a Common Tent, wont * OFris. dolch , 
OHG. tolg wound ; this, however, does not account ' 
for the final k sound.] 

1 1 . A wound, a scar. Obs. 1 

a IMS After. R. a pc on.. make# hire efnc & smefte, 
wiSute knotte A dolke of woh. nago Gen. 4 Ex. 3027 
Dole, sor, and bleln on erue and man. 

2 . A lint ; «= Dab sb. 1 b. 

iSSt Wvnter Soc. flees, A ristocr. Rooks 383 Put an end 
to by a dolk in the poll from a (crow's) beak close by. 

3 . ~1 Joke, Dalk. 

a lS*$ in Forby Yoc. E. Anglia. 1891 Zinckk W her stead 
251 Dolk [is used in East Anglia] for a depression, generally 
in the ground. 

X>OU (dpi) sbA fa shortened pet-form of Dorothy , 
Dor - being modified to Dot - : cf. Hal, Sail , Mall, 
Moll , Poll— Harry, Sarah , Maty.] 

1 . A pet form of the name Dorothy. Hence 
given generically to a female )>et, a mistress. Also, 
the smallest or pet pig in a litter (dial.). 

13/So Nice Wanton in Had, Dodslcy 1 ). 169 But Ich tell * 
your minion doll, by Gogs body. 1578 Cooper Thesaurus , 

O Cap it alum lepidissUuuin, o plcasaunt companion : < > 
little pretie doll polle. a 159* Gkfpne Jos. IV, 1. i, In 1 
loving of my Doll (Dorothea! Thou bfnd’st her father's 
heart. 1997 Shahs, a Hen. Iv,\\. i. 176 Will you have Doll 
Teare-fthect meet you? Ibid. it. iv. 23 Enter Hostcsse, and 
Dol. 1619 Fletcher M. Thomas iv. vi, Com Doll, Doll, i 
dixen me. 1883 l/ampsh. Gloss., Doit, the smallest pig in a , 
litter. 

2 . An image of a human being (commonly of 
a child or laay) used as a plaything ; a girl's toy- 
baby. [Cf. Sc. Doroty, a doll, a puppet. (Jam.)] 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Doll . .also a Child s Baby. 
1747 Garrick Miss in her Teens 11. i, I’ll carry you and 
your doll too. 1764 O’Hara Midas 1. v, An infant’s dot. 1 
a*|| Ht. Martineau Loom <7 Lugger 1. 1, As large as my 1 
dolP* saucers. 1880 A ll Year Round No. 52. 35 A latiorious ; 
class Who earn painful bread by fashioning dolls’ eyes. 

3 . transj \ A pretty, but unintelligent or empty 1 
person, esp. when dressed up ; a pretty, but silly or j 
frivolous woman. A doll's face, one conventionally 
pretty, but without life or expression. 

184s -a Emerson Ess., Self-reliance Wk*. (Bohn) 1 . 33 
A sturdy lad. .is worth a hundred of these iity dolls. i860 
All Veat Roundtt o. 47. 497 No worker caies to espouse 
a doll who costs such a deal of money to dress. 1804 Baring- 
Gould Queen Love III. 145 You care for herself— for her 
doll’s face and wig of yellow hair? 1 

4 . f a. A hairdresser’s block. Obs. b. -Dolly J 
sbA 4 a. O. A pair of steps, with wheels, and 

a stage at the top, used on coal-wharves, d. Doll ' s j 
head (in a rifle), a top-extension fitting into a mor- , 
tiee in the top of the standing-brcech. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Doll, a wooden Block to 
make up Commodes upon. 1841 P. Parley's Ann. 11 . 178 i 
As I understand you get your living by washing, 1 send 
you a doll now . . namely, a washing doll. 1881 Greener 
Gun 3x6 Our new treble;bolt prevents this by keeping the 
doll’s bead firmly down in the slot in standing-breech. 

6. Comb., as doll-face , •kind, - maker , -pig, (see 1), 
etc. ; doll-like, - sized adjs. ; f Doll-oonunon (the 
Cheater’s punk in Hen Jonson’s Alchemist) a 
common woman, a prostitute. a I 

sAio B. Jonhon A Ich. 1. i. Thou shalt sit in triumph, And . 
not be styled Dol Common, but Dol Proper, Dol Singular. 

Otway Atheist v. (1735) 93 What, be a Doll-common, j 
and follow the camp. >8*3-5 Fos broke Eneycl. Antiq. s.v. 
Doll (L.), In the middle ages the doll-maker was called 
coroplastes, and the dolls clothed like infants. s8*8 Miss 
Mtipord village Scr. in. Introd. (1863) 461 The delicate 
doll-like baby.. is her own. >843 E. Parlefs Ann. IV. 369 
The poor woman . . wept as if she had lost her youngest 
child instead of the doll pig, which is the name usually 
given to the pet of the farrow. 1884 Tennyson Becket iv. 

3 , A doll-face blanch'd and bloodless. 

Hence Dollfttry, noncc wd . [after idolatry ], 
worship of dolls. Dolldom, the world of dolls. 
DolllMod, the state or condition of a doll, or of 
being like a doll. Do'lisfelp, the personality of a 
doll or doll-like woman. | 

1856 Chamb, fml VI. a6i To convince good Protestant 1 
mammas that ‘dollatry ' was not the result or the origin of 
Mariolatry. i860 All Year Round No. 53. 35 Those limp 1 
enormities of dolldom with their pink wooden, legs. 1893 , 
Graphic 3 June 6*7/3 How a lady moving in the best 
circles of dolldom ought to be dressed. 18. . Carlyle Let., 
There U much for her to do. .her whole sex to deliver from 
the bondage of frivolity, dollhood, and imbecility. 1876 
W, Baylmw Witness ef Art 19 Radiant with all that real 
hair, and wax and rolling eyes can impart to dollhood. ; 
>734 Richardson Grandlson (1811) VI. 104 The man who | 
should dare to say half I have written of our doltsiupe ought , 
not £o go away with his lift. 

t SolL jA? Obi . [The same as Dalle.] The 
palm oftng hand. 

6 1480 [Sec Dallb} ifp Levin# Memlp. i6o/«o Y* Doll 


of the hand, vola. Golding Met. \ i. (1593) 138 

Her babes their prettie dalk* did retch. 

t Doll, »• Obs. Also 6-9 dowl. [l>ciiv. un- 
known : it has been conjectured to be the wane 
word as dull (of which doll occurs as a ME. form : 
but the Promptorium separates them.] 

1 . trans. To warm moderately ; to make tepid ; 
to mull. Hence Do'lling vbl. sb. 

c 1440 Promp. Parx\ u6/t Doll yd, sum what hotte, tope- 
fact us. Dollvn' ale, or o^er drynke, tepifeu to. c 1490 Ibid , 
Dollynge (MS. K), Doolynge (MS. H), tepefacho. 1658 
Phu.uvh, Dolling, warming. [So in Colrs, Kerrey, Bailk\.) 

2 . To render stale or vapid, to deaden (drink). 

>483 Cath. Angt. iop '2 Dollyd as wync or nlc, dt functus. 

7 • apt d us. 1513 flk. A eruynge in flabees Rk. ( 1868 > 268 Lokr 
yc gyue no persone n<>o dowled drynke 1855 Roiiinson 
Whitby Gloss., DorvI d or Dull'd, deadened as stale ltuuor. 
+ Doll, var. of Dal ( Anglo- lnd.), a kind of pulse ; 
obs. f. Dole sb.' 1 , Dull. 

Dollar (dp Dj). Forms : 6 daleir, -er, dal(l)or, 
dalder, doler, dolor, 6- 7 duller, 7-8 doller, -or, 
7^ dollar. [In 16th c. dalcr, duller, a. LG. ami 
early mod.Du. dalcr (mod. Du. daalder \ — HG. 
taler, thaler, recorded by Alberus 1540, along with 
the full term Joachim staler, lit. * (gulden) of 
Joachimsthal* (in Bohemia), where they were coined 
in 1519, from a silver mine opened there in 1516 
(Kluge\ From LG. or IIG. taken into other 
langs. In England before 1600 modified to dollar.] 

1 . The English name for the German thaler, a 
large silver coin, of varying value, current in the 
German stales from the sixteenth century ; c$p. the 
unit of the German monetary union (1857-73) 
equal to 3 marks (about 2 s. 11 d.). Also of coins 
of northern countries, bearing equivalent names, as 
the rigsdalcr of Denmark, tiksaaler of Sweden. 

*553 R* Mokysin & Sir T. Chamiimo avnu Let. 4 Apr. in 
K. Lodge lllustr. etc. Ldw, 17 , xxiii. (1791) I. 166 The 
Duke of Wirtemberg. .shall have for hi* diurges 66o»>o 
dalenc a 13/60 Aberdeen Reg. V. 24 Ham.) Twa siluer 
duleiris. 1560 Gresham in Bureau Life % T. (1839) I. 334 
To be received of the Countic of Mansfield . . dallor* ; 

which, at five shillings cadi, is 75,000/. 1577 Harrison Eng- 
land il. xxv. (1877) 1. 364 Of silucr coines.,are the daldcrs 
and *udi, often times brought ouer. >588 J. Read Com - 
pend. Method 68 A plate .. in thickenesM: of a Dolor of 
siluer. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4- C ommw. (1603) 9 2, 2 
dollars of money . . every house one dollor. 1606 Crt. \ 
Tunes Jas. I (1849) I. 67 The King of Denmark .. hath 
given in court 30,000 dollars, a 16x8 Sylvester Srlft-CivtL 
H'ar 108 For Dallern, Dolourx hoordeth in my Chest. 1706 
Phillips (cd. Kersey), Dollar, a foreign coin : TheZeoland, 
or common Dollar is worth 3 shillings sterling, the specie 
Dollar 5*. The Dollar of Riga 4*. 8 d. Of Lunenburg and 
Bringaw 4 s. 2d. Of Hamburgh yt. 2d. 1761 Shpnstone 

Economy i. 218 With nice precision learn A dollar's value. 
*775 W rax At 1. Tour North Europe 101 , 1 lender them one of 
fifty copper dollars. >863 Caklylk E redk. 67 .Vll.xvti v. 56. 

2 . The English name for the pct»o or piece of 
eight (i.c. eight reales), formerly current in Spain 
and the Spanish American colonies, and largely 
used in the British N. American Colonies at the 
time of their revolt. 

, i 5 «i Rich Eareivelt Milit . Profession (Shak*. Soc.) 217 
Their bearde* soinetymc* culte roundc, like a Philippes 
doler. 1634 Sir I. Herbert Trav. 41 A Spanish shilling 
(which i«» a fourth part of a Dollar). 1650 Bulukr Anthro- 
pomet. 108 Ah great as a silver Caroline Doller. 1767 
Franklin ICks. (1887) IV. yo A dollar thereby coming to 
be rated at eight shillings in paper money of New York. 
1779 R. King in Life 4 Corr. 61894) I. 30 Could you send 
me three or four hundred of those good for nothing paper 
dollars? 1813 Whi lington 25 Feb. in Gurw. Desp. X. 143 
Dollars are issued to the troop* at the rate of 4/6 sterling 
each, which is the mint price of dollars in England. 1879 
H. Phillips Notes Coins 12 A silver dollar of Philip 11 of 
Spain bears among his other titles that of King of England. 
8. The standard unit of the gold and silver coin- 
age of the United States of America, containing 
100 cent# ; equal in value to about 4*. 1 %d. English. 
Also a coin of corresponding value in Canada and 
some other British colonic*. Sometimes abbre- 
viated dol., but more generally represented by the 
dollar-mark $ before the number. 

The decimal system of coinage and the dollar were 
adopted by the Continental Congress on 6 July 1785 (see 
quot.), but were not brought into use till 1794, two years 
after the law of 2 April 1793 establishing the mint. 

[178a T. Jw kkkson Notes on a Money Unit for U. S. 
Wk*. III. 446 The unit or TSpanish) dolhir in a known coin 
and the most familiar of all to the mind of the people. It is 
already adopted from south to north.] 1785 Resot. Con- 
tinent. Congress U . S. 6 July, Resolved, that the money 
unit of the United State* of America be one dollar. 1796 
Amer. State Papers For. Relat. (18321 I. 549 (Stanf. *.v. 
Douceur) Sixty thousand dollars were paid. t8ai T. J ki ekr- 
bon Autobiog. Writ. 189a I. 74, I proposed . . to adopt the 
Dollar as our Unit of account and payment. 1837 W. Jrving 
Wotferfs R. ( 185$) 25 The almighty dollar, that great object 
of universal devotion throughout our land. 

4 « Also used as a name for various foreign coins 
of a value more or less approaching that of the 
Spanish or American dollar ; as the peso of Mexico, 
and of the republics of Central and South America 
(varying from 69 8 to 96-5 U.S. cents), the piastre 
of AraMa, the yen of Japan, etc. 

ittfl Bithell Conn ting -ho. Diet . (1893) 99 &.V. Dobten, 
The Gold Doblon of Chili weighing 7-026 grammes, -900 


fine, value 5 Chilian dollar*, or 18a 8-9*4 ! ?- v - 

Pallium, Pateuon. (< a .) The unit of vuluc in the Argentine 
Republic (lot Hat a). It bear* ul*o the alternative name* of 
Pew Dura, and Hard Dollar* /bid. a*6 xv. Peso, The 
excellence of the Mexican peio, or dollar, render* it a 
favourite coin with all countries, and lias given it much of 
the chaiaeter of an international coin. Ibid. 228 x.v. 
Piasttr, Ihe Piaxtre or Mocha Dollar i« the unit of saluc 
in Arabia, and is worth nearly yt. pd. 

b. slang. A five- shilling piece ; a crown. 

6. With qualifying words, lluzzard dollar, a 
name applied, in derision of the figure of an eagle 
on the reverse side, to the United Stales silver 
dollar of 41 3} grains, coined in accordance with 
the Bland Bill of 1878. Lion dollar, a Dutch coin 
bearing the figure of a bon ; also current in New 
York in colonial times. JSllar dollar , a silver 
coin of Spain, hearing a figure of the Pillars of 
Hercules, formerly current in the Spanish colonies 
in America : cf. sense 2. Trade dollar, a silver 
dollar of 420 grains formerly coined by the United 
States mini for purposes of trade with eastern Asia. 
J hilar of the fathers, a phrase applied to the silver 
dollar, by those who advocated its rcmonctiration, 
which was effected in 1878 : see quot. 1889. 

* 7*5 WunwoKiii A^e. Russia (17*8) 77 Of the *amo 
gooilnes* with Lyon Dollar*, \i/. twelve ounce* fine mlver, 
and four ounces alloy to the pound. 1768 Gos. Moom to 
Ea/t of Hillsborough 14 May (Document* relating to 
Colon. 'Hist, of N. Y. VIII. 72), The l.yon Dollars 
(a species of money brought here by the first Dutch settlers) 
arc rarely now seen. 18*3 Charm Tethuol. Put , x.v. The 
former [SpanUh Dollars) are called pillur dollai*, tx-uiuse 
they bear on the reverse the arm* of Spain between two 
pillar*, ilrf N. Tribune 21 July, 6 Some of the absurdi- 
ties of the demand for the 4 Dollar of our Fathers \ 1878 

Nation (N. Y ) 10 fan. 26 Linderman .. was the pro* 
jector of the trnde-dollar. i88e Hi 1 hii.l Counting-bo. 
Diet. (189 -j> 101 The coinnge of the Silver Trade Doltur 
was first authorized by the Act of Feb. 12th, 187 1889 

Farmer Amer., Dollar of the bathers, a catch cry, turned 
by opponent* into the 1 dollar of the daddies’, which wan 
used fiurinjr the remonetization agitation of 1877. 

0 . attrw. and Comb. Dollar-mark : sec 3k 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chua. xxxiii, A little roll of dollar* 

notes fell out upon the ground. >883 Centutv Mag. XXVI. 
596/2 Folding the doliurddll* that hhc hud brought hei. 
1894 Montreal Star Almanac for 1895. 1 *a It was found 
convenient to continue the old dollur-matk in the South, 
and to adopt il in the North. 

lienee DoTlarad a., furnished with dollars, 
wealthy. DollarUaa a., without dollars; cf. 
penniless. D olla.ro ‘c racy, noncc-u*d. : sec -ckacy. 
Do llarahip ( humorously the personality of a 
dollared man. 

>844 Dickens Mart . Chuz. xvii. (D.) A dollarles* and 
unknown man. 1869 H. Devoir America 151 So long as 
their Dollarship*’ eye* and iiorca are not aiiected by his 
[the negro 4 *] propinquity. 1884 /.anew. Mao. P tb. 386 I be 
dollarcu lady. 1889 Poll MallG. 3 July 2J1 The phlegmatic 
assurance of dollarocracy. 

Do llar-bird. An Australian bird of the genus 
A Uitys/omus, so called from a large round white 
spot on the wing. 

*• 4 ? t .KioiHARDi frul. v. 156 The dollar-bird passed 
with it* arrow-like flight. 

Dollar-fifth. 

1 . A name given to two kinds of fish, from their 
round form and silveiy colour (in the case of the 
former, of the young.) a. Corner setipinnis , called 
also mooftfish. b. Slromatcus Inacanthus, called 
also butter • and harvest-fish . 

2 . An eebinodenn of a discoid shape; a cake* 
urchin or sand-dollar. 

18. . J. W. Dawson in Borthwick’* flr.-Amer. Rdr. (i860) 
233 The curious flat cake-like shells of the Kchinnracbutus 
Atlauticus,— the dollar-fish of some part* of the coast. 

Dollied, -er, -ness : sex* alter Dolly a. and v. 

Dollin, obs. var. of dolven, pa. pplc. of Delve. 

Dollifth (dp*lij),<z. [f. Doll sbS + -imh.] Some- 
what doll-like ; having characteristics of a doll. 

>86$ E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune 11 . 237 She** rather 
dollish, to my taste. >874 Burnand Mv Time xxxii. jao As 
pretty, though dollidi, a blonde a* you'd wish to see. 

Hence Do lllahly adv. ; Do llliluiaia. 

189a Academy 3 Jan. 0/1 A woman . . 1 ca» dolliddy pretty 
perhaps. >893 Nat. Observer 437/1 Doll* both, and equal 
in their dollishnc**. 

Dollop (dp'bp;. Also 6 9 dollop. [Origin 
obscure; cf. Norwcg. dial, dotp lump (Koss).J 

1 1 . Farming. A patch, tuft, or clump of grass, 
weeds, etc. in a ficlcl. Obs. 

>573 TcsBtR Hush. liv. (1878) 121 I^t dallop* about lie 
tnownc nnd had out. Ibid. Is it. 131 Of barlie the longest 
and greenest ye find, Leave standing by dallop*. «66f 
WoMLiDOE Syst. Agric. (1681) 316 Dallefe, a term used in 
some places for Patches or Corn er* of Grass or Weeds 
among Com. t a> 8>5 Forby Cot. h. Anglia. Dallop, rank 
tuft* of growing corn where heap* of manure have lain. 

2 . co/lof/. or vulgar. (See quots.) 

if xa J. H. Vaux Flash Diet . , A dollop in a large quantity 
of any thing ; die whole dollop mean* the total quantity. 
a 18*5 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Dallop .. a clumsy and 
shapeless lump of any thing tumbled about in the hands. 
1853 A* 4 Q. 1 at Her. VIII. 65/a 4 What a dollop of fat you 
have given me I* >880 Black more Mary AnerUy xxxvi, 
1 sent a great dollop of water Into the lace of die poor 
lieutenant. 
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b. An untidy woman, a slattern, trollop, dial. 
<*»•»» in Forby Voi. E. Anglia. 1S77 N. W. Line. Gloss. 
DoUy (dp*li), sbA ff. Doll : see -Y.] 

1. A familiar pet-form of the name Dorothy 

( « Doll A>. 1 1 . 

1610 B. J onson AUh. 111. iii, (To Dot Common), So much 
the easier t<» be co/cu’d, my Dolly, 1841-4 Emerson Fss.. 
Spir. L a 7 os Wks. (Bohn) 1. 70 The great soul Incarnated 
in some. .Dolly or Joan. 

2. f a. A female j>ct or favourite. Ohs. slang. 
b. A drab, slattern, useless woman, dial, or colloq. 

1648 Herrick Hester. , /, yriik It* Mirth (1869) 38 Kissc 
our dollies night and day. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 11 . 
v. 1 \ And ho away he led his Dolly. i8s8 Craven Dialett , 
Dolly, a slattern. 1881 A hnondb. 4 Hnddetsf. Gloss, h.v., 
‘ He *j» got n maungy dolly for a wife.' 1873 Dixon Ttvo 
Queens I. ill. vi. 149 Puebla . . took his seat at table with 
these dollies and their mates. 

3. A pet name for a child's doll. (Also treated 
ns the personal name of a female doll.) 

tTpo M orison Poems 8 » (Jam.) Like a dally drawn on 
dell Or china ware. x8te E. C\ Clay ion Cruel Fortune 1 . 
iii A ragshop, with it<< black dolly dangling over the door. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 137/a Dolly as a baby, as a girl, 
um a young lady, as a lady. 

4. Applied to various contrivances fancied to 
resemble a doll in some way, 

A. dial. A wooden appliance with two arms, and leg*, or 
feet, used to stir and twirl clothes in the wash-tub, called a 
dolly-tub ; also called dolly-less or . stick, Peggy, maiden . 
The name is sometimes less correctly given to the tub, and 
extended to mechanical contrivances fulfilling the same pur- 
pose ; also to an apparatus for agitating and washing ore in 
a vessel ; and to a beetle for linen, beating hemp, etc. 

« 79 « W. Roberts I.ookerym No. 41 The Dumb Dol!>, or 
a machine for washing, is recommended. x8»8 ( raven 
Dialett , Dolly. ,a washing tub. 1840 Si’URDrnh Snppi. to 
Forby { Dolly , a beetle used in * bunching hemp \ as 
a punishment, in bridewell. 1848 Simmon i>s Dili. T ratio. 
Dolly , in mining parlance a perforated l»oard, placed over 
a tub containing ore to be washed, and which l>eing worked 
by a winch-handle, gives a circulur motion to the 01 o. i860 
R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria Ooy Dolly, an instrument used 
by diggers for dividing and mixing the tough clay or 
cement with water in the puddling-tub. 1877 Holderuess 
Gloss, s.v., Dolly-tub , a barrel-shaped machine for washing 
clothes which are stirred about with a pronged-instrument, 
called a dolly ..stick. 1884 Athen.eum 26 Apr. 533/1 One 
soit of dolly is a l>arrcl-foiined tub, in which a beater 
is worked by hand up and down. 180a Nortknmbld. Gloss , 
Dolly , a clothes washing sink, made with feet, but other- 
wise like a poss-stick. 1894 Suptrjl. Woman (ed. s) 1 . 159 
[ The] dolly-tub stood with some of the wet linen flanging 
on the side. 

b. Pile-driving. A short length of timber or metal set 
on the top of a pile to act as a buffer between it ami the 
ram : also used to lengthen the pile when driven out of the 
reach of the rain ; a punch. 

*? 3 » Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit. it. (1846) 22 Cast-iron 
dollcys, weighing about 1 j cwt.. were fated to the tops of 
the main piles to receive the blows. 1868 Minutes Troc . 
Inst. Civ. /ingin. XXVII. 318 A timber dolly was used 
between the pile and the ram. 

C. Ausltal. <* old/Ulds. A rude appliance somewhat on 
the principle of a pile-driver, used to crush auriferous quart/. 

1880 R lb Smyiii Gold/, ritforia 609 Dolly . . a log of 
wood shod with iron and suspended from a sapling over a 
stump, and used in the early days for crushing quart/. 1880 
Sutherland Tales Gold/. 75 For the purpose 01 testing the 
quart/ they employed a very primitive apparatus, which 
the miners call a dolly. 

d. A machine for punching iron ; a tool used in forming 
the head of a rivet. 

1848 Inv. Wallsend Colliery fNorthumbld. Gloss.), A 
punching dolley, 16I cwts, 1869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. 
xvii. 340 The holder.up . . after having driven the head 
[of the rivet J well up by a few heavy blows, holds upon it 
with a large hammer or a tool called a ‘dolly*. *879 
Cassell's Tethn. Educ. IV. 134/a A workman .. presses 
against the head with, a mass of iron termed a ‘dolly*. 

6. A contrivance with a covering of rags, polish, etc., 
used in \»rious trades for polishing. 

1884 F. I. Britten Watch 4 Clot km. 213 Wooden dollies 
of suitable shape covered with the finest doe skin and 
rotated in the lathe arc used. 1891 Sheffield Gloss. Suppl., 
Dolly , a wheel covered by rags, and used by cutlers in 
polishing their wares. 

f. colloq. & dial. A binding of rag round a hurt finger, etc. 
s888 in Berkxh. Gloss. 

g. An apparatus for .street gambling. (See quot. 1873 ) 
1*851-61 Mayiiew Loud. Lab. I. 6 (Hoppt*) The proprietors 

of Street Cameras swings, .down-the-dolly, spin-em round, 
(etc.].] Slang Diet ., Dolly . .consisting of a round Ixmrd 

and the figure of an old man or * Dolly down which was a 
spiral hole. A marble dropped ‘down the Dolly \ would 
stop in one of the small holes or pits (numbered) on the 
board. 1891 Patty News 5 Sept. 7/3 The stock-in-trade of 
the offenders, chiefly roulette tables and ' dollies \ being 
destroyed by order of the Court. 

5. Comb, os dolly - land \ dolly-bar, * a block or 
bar in the trough of a grindstone which is lowered 
into the water to raise the latter against the face of 
the stone by displacement* (Knight Diet. Mech .' ; 
dolly-legs : sec 4 a ; dolly-man, one who keeps 
a dolly-shop ; (A) one who works with a dolly ; 
dolly-mop (slang), a drab ; dolly-pedal, a tool 
used by chainmakers in welding the ends of a link ; 
dolly-shop, a marine store, a shop where rags, 
bottles, etc- are bought, frequently having a black 
doll hanging outside as a sign, ana often serving as 


ew pence .. goes to the *dolly-man. «•» Marry at P. 
npL r iv, His liberty’s stopped for getting drunk and 
mine after the # Do!ly Mops ! 1894 Du Maurikr Trilby 


a low or illegal pawn-shop ; dolly-tub : see 4 a. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss . , * Dolly-legs, an implement with five 
or six legs for washing. ifex Mayhkw Load. Labour ( 186*) 
JI. no A poor person driven to the necessity of raising 


a few | 

Simp 

running after the ’Doily Mops : 1194 w waumier / rt toy 
(1895) 58 A dirty, drabby, little Dolly-mop of a Jewess. 
iSgx Mayhkw Lond. Lao. (1861) II. no Toe ’dolly-shops 
are essentially pawn-shops, nnd pawn-shops for the very 
poorest. Ibid., The “Dolly system . . The name ix derived 
from the black wooden doll, in while apparel, which gener- 
ally hangs dangling over the door of the marine-store shops, 
lienee Dollydom «* dolldom (see after Doll 
1 sbJ). 

I 1 88s Society 30 Dec. 9/2 Dollydom is a vast study 

I now. 

II Dolly (dp li), sb.' 1 Anglo-Indian. (ad. Hindi 
dtilti] 4 A complimentary offering of fruit, flowers, 
vegetables, sweetmeats and the like, presented 
usually on one or more trays; also, the daily 
basket of garden produce laid before the owner by 
the Malt or gardener' (Yule). 

i860 Russell Diary India II. xi. 202 In the evening the 
, Runa's dolly, or offering, was brought in. 1889 M archioness 
Dl’hkrin Viceregal L/e in India ii. (1800) A native 
gentleman sent me what they call a * Dolly , which is really 
a trayful of presents. 

Dolly (djrli), a. [f. Doll sb J + -y.] Like a 
doll ; dollish, babyish. Hence DoUlnona. 

*85* Dickens Bleak Ho. (1853) 276 A dolly sort of beauty 
perhaps. 1865 — Mut. Fr. 1. iv, ‘You are a chit and a 
little idiot,. or you wouldn't make such a dolly speech*. 
*889 Mrs. Ali xandi r C* coked Path I. vi. 193 Her greatest 
charm.. was her dolliness. 

Dolly (dp’li), v. dial, and techn. [f. Dolly 
sbA 4 .] a. trans. To stir or wash (clothes) in a 
dolly-tub (sec Dolly sb. 1 4 a); to beat (linen). 

1847 78 in H all! well, i860 Lonsdal e Gloss., Dolly , to 
wash linen, etc. with the dolly-legs. 

b. Smelling and Chain-making : To beat (red- 
hot metal) with a hammer, dolly, etc. 

1831 J. Holland Mam/. Metal I. 85 These lumps . . are 
drawn from the furnace and dolleyed, or lieaten into cakes 
with hammers. x886 [see Dollyim. below]. 

0 . Gold- mining. To crush (auriferous quaitz) 
with a dolly (see Dolly .r<U 4 c); to obtain (gold) 
by this process; nlso of the quartz: To yield (so 
much gold) by this method. 

1894 Dundee Advertiser 5 July 4 The men arc now 
‘dollying* tooo ounces a day. 1895 Ckamb. Tml. XII. 
668/1 He dollied, or ground, his little bits of rock by means 
of a contrivance resembling a pestle and mortar. 1896 
Daily Nnvs 33 Jan. 0/5 Thin has the richest stone we have 
got so far, it dollies about 8 grains to the pound. 

Hence Do llied p/l. a., Do llying vbl. sb. (also 
a It rib.) ; also Dollior. 

1884 A\ 4- Q. 38 Oct. 349/3 The soiled clothes arc immersed 
in water in the dolly tub. then the dolly is plunged into the 
mass [of clothes] and worked by the dollicr by l>oth arms. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 37 Aug. 11/1 This ‘ dollying * process is 
effected by a hammer, which by means of a spring and 
woodrn pedal, is made to strike the already rougnly joined 
link till the two ends are so welded together that the joining 
is scarcely noticeable. All hand-wrought chain above 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter is known as ‘dollied \ 

Dolly, obs. Sc. form of Downs a. 

Dolly Varden. [from the name of a character 
in Dickens's Barnaby Budge.] a. A print drew 
with a large flower pattern, worn with the skirt 
gathered up in loops, b. A large hat, worn by 
women, with one side bent downwards, and 
abundantly trimmed with flowers. C. A Cali- 
fornian species of trout or char. 

*87* A. Dobson Dial, /row Plato iv. (St. Paul s Mag. 
Dec.), Blue cyct. look doubly blue Beneath a Dolly Varden. 
1877 R. L. Price Tu*o Americas 314 Large baskets of 
trout, among whom were many * Dolly Vardenx *. Ibid. 3 is, 
Convinced that the ‘ Dolly Varden * is a genuine trout. x88i 
Mrs. Lynn Lin ion My Love 1 . 237 One would get one's 
self up to look awfully killing in a Dolly Varden. 

Dolman (dp*lm&n). Forms 6 dolly man t, 6-8 
dolyman, doliman, 9 dolman, [orig. a. Turkish 
doldmdn or t/oldmah, whence Pol., 

boh. doloman , Magyar do l many, F. doliman , (in 
sense 2 ) dolman, Ger. doliman , doliman , Th 
disyllabic form appears to be through Fr.] 

1. A long robe open in front, with narrow sleeves, 


worn by the Turks. 

1585 1. Washington tr. Nit 


1585 T. Washington tr. Nichola/s Voy. ill x. 86 They 
are clothed with a long gowne, which they do call Dolyman, 
girded with a large girdle of silke. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
1. 713 Y" great Basna. .clothed with a robe of Dollymant 
crimson. *70« W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xx. gi Over this 
comes on the Shirt, and over that the Doliman. 1843 Mrs. 
Romer Rhone , Darro , etc. II. 314 His haik floated loosely 
on his shoulders like a dolman. 

2. The uniform jacket of a hussar, worn like a 
cape with the sleeves hanging loose. 

1883 Standard 7 Mar. 5 (Stanf.) His Royal Highness has 
presented the whole of the BKlcher Hussars with dolmans, 
which had hitherto only been worn by the Royal and 
Guard Regiments of Hussars. 

3, A kind of mantle with cape-like appendages 
instead of sleeves, worn by women. 

187a Punch 26 Oct. 171/a The * dolman ’ is a loose jacket, 
with large hanging sleeves, that can be assumed or left 
loose at pleasure. 1876 Ovida Winter City lii. 36 Perhaps 
it lurked in the black sable fur of her dolman. 

Hence Dolmaartta, a small or short dolman. 

1883 Glasgow Weekly Her. si Apr. 6/4 French Pattern 
Dolmans, New Dolmanettes, Jackets, etc. 


DollMIl (dolmen), [a. mod. K. dolmen ( dol '- 
min Latour d'Anvergne, 1 796, dol mine Le Grand 
d’Aussy 1798, dolmen , Ml moires de PA cadi mi e 
Celtiquc 1807. 

Given by Legonidec 1831 as Breton ~ '.monument in form 
of an altar or table * ; and usually explained as f. Breton tdl 
- tool, L. tabula , table + mean, men stone. But the Breton 
compound of these words would be taotvean or tdlven, and 
the d and m of dolmen are not thus satisfactorily accounted 
for. Borlose, A ntiq. Cornwall (1734) called these structures 
t remit h, but gave tolmtn , lit. * hole of stone \ ns the current 
Cornish name for those enormous blocks found in Cornwall 
and Scilly naturally poised upon two supporting points, so 
as to leave a ‘ hole or aperture beneath, through which 
a man or l>east may pass. 'There is reason to think that thh» 
is the word inexactly reproduced by Latour d’ Auvergne as 
dolmen, and misapplied by him and succeeding French 
archaiolosist* to the crow fech.\ 

The b rench name, used by some English authors, 
for a Cromlech, a prehistoric structure, consisting 
of a large Hattish stone supported upon two or more 
smaller upright stones. 

1859 Jephson Brittany viii. 108 The dolmen appeared to 
me to conxint of a chamber formed by gigantic unhewn 

5 ranite blocks placed upon smaller ones. 1865 Lubbock 
*reh. Times v. (1869) 104 All over Europe . . we And relic* 
of prehistoric times .. dolmens or stone chambers. 1871 
Tyi.ok Prim. Cult. I. kk Megalithic structures, menhirs, 
cromlechs, dolmens. 1880 Jeekekibs Gr. Feme F. 150 He 
crawled right under the table-stone of the dolmen. 

Hence Dolme nlc a. (nonce -wd,), of or belonging 
to dolmens, or to the race who constructed them. 

188s tr. ;V. Jot/s Man bt/. Metals 1. vi. 1 38 'The ethnological 
character, .of the supposed doltnenic people. 

Dolomite (dp'Dmait). Min. [In F. dolomie , 
dolomite , named 1 794 after M. Dolomieu , a French 
geologist and mineralogist : see -ITK.J A native 
double carbonate of lime and magnesia, occurring 
crystalline, and in granular masses, white or 
coloured, called dolomite marble ; a rock con- 
sisting essentially of this mineral. 

1794 Kirwan Min . I. 111 Common Dolomite. 1799 
Tinnani in Phil. Trans. LXXX 1 X. 309 The kind, of 
marble which had been called Dolomite, from M. Dolomieu, 
who first remarked it* peculiarity in dissolving slowly. 186a 
Chantbers Encyi t s.v. Dolomite , The new Houses of Par- 
liament are built of dolomite. 1876 Page Adv. Text-b. 
Cool. v. io3 Dolomite is a granular or crystalline variety of 
magnesian limestone. 

b. pi. 'J'he Dolomites «= the dolomite mountains 
or peaks ; spec, those of Southern Tyrol. 

1870 (title) Zigzagging amongst Dolomites. 1873 A. ft. 
Edwards A Midsummer Ramble among the Dolomites. 

o. atlrib. and Comb., as dolomite countty, moun- 
tain, peak ; dolomite-like adj. 

1846 L. S. Cost f.llo Tour Venice 389 The horns of the 
dolomite mountains. 1864 Sat. Rez*. 8 July 38/a The strong- 
hold of the Dolomite country. 1864 Soc. Sc. Ret*. 35 Cele- 
brated for their Dolomite peaks. 1868 Dana Min. f 74a 
A fine-grained dolomitc-likc rock. 

Hence DoTomitls* v. (also DoTomi*«\ to con- 
vert into dolomite ; DolomltlsA tion (also Dolo- 
miift’tlon), conversion into dolomite. 

1833 Lye 1.1. in L/e( 1 881) 1 . 397 To make up my mind about 
VonBuch’s theory of dolomisation. 1849 Dana Geot. U. 
(1850) 153 An instance of dolomization. x86s G. P. Scaora 
Volcanos 80 The frequent dolomitization of limestones. 
1863 A. C. K amsay Phys. Geog. x. (1878) 149 Some modern 
atolls are known to become dolomitised 1891 Nature 10 
Sept., The limestone had been dolomitizcd. 

Dolomitic (dplomptik), a . [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of the nature of, formed of, or containing dolomite. 

183a De La Beciie Geol. Man. (ed. 3) 339 Dolomitic rocks 
arc also found among them. 1879 Rutlky Study Rocks 
xiv. 386 No sharp line of demarcation can . . be drawn Detween 
the dolomitic limestone and the true dolomites. 

Dolor, obs. f. Hollar ; var. of Dolour. 
t Dolori’forous, a. Obs. [f. L, type *dolori/er, 
f. dolor- cm Dolour -b - ftr bearing : see -fehous.} 
Causing pain ; next. 

*899 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physicke 73/1 Applyc it 
on or in the doloriferous tooth. S638 Whitaker Blood 0/ 
Grape 74 (' 1 \) In such doloriferous affects in the joints. 

Dolorinc (dplorrlik), a. Now rare . [ad. 
mcd.L. doldrific-us, f. doldr-em pain ; see -Fic.] 
Causing or giving rise to pain ; painful, grievous. 

1634 T, Johnson Party's Chirurr, ix. xi. (1678) 223 
Remedies which are contrary to the doloriflck cause. 1869 
Galk True Idea Jansen. 144 He abhors sin. not as sin, but 
as doloriflck or painful. i8b8 Black w. Mag. XXIV. 192 
Alas 1 for Huskisson, and his doloriflc strains. 

So t Dolorl'floal a. Obs. rarer 
x6ai Cockf.ram, Dolori/icall \ causing sorrow. 

Dolorous (dp -loros), a . Also 5-6 doler- 
oua(e, dolor ouae, dolourous, 6 Sc. dolorui. [a. 
OF. doleros, -eus, doulour-, dulttr -cus, -ous (i 1 th. 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) mod.F. douloureux relate L, 
dolcros-us painful, lull of sorrow, f. dolor Dolour. 1 
1 . Causing, attended by, or affected with physical 
pain ; painful ; severe, acute. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5494 [Fortune] leieth a piastre dolorous 
U nto her hertts wounded egre. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1, 
14 No Medicin may preuayle . . til) the same dolorous tooth 
be . . plucked up by the rooles. i6eo Venmek Via Recta 
viii. 166 Dolorous Gouts, .ore not apt to be bred by parsi- 
mony. 1731 Medley Ko then's Cape G . Hope It. 163 A very 
dolorous thirst, site W, RoSeets Treat. Urhs. 4 Renal 
Die. 11. It (1885) 30* The dolorous sensations and irritability 
which constantly torment diabetic patient* 
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2. Causing or giving rise to grief or sorrow; 
grievous, distressful ; doleful, dismal. 

c Me* Merlin «i$ The archbishop gaf this scentence full 
Uolerouse. 154! Hall Chron., Hen. V / (an. 6) 105 b, Al- 
though th« death of therle wer dolorous to all Englishmen. 

ilton Ck. Gotd. it. (1851) iso When God commands 
to take the trumpet and blow a dolorous or a Jarring blast . 
a «*** Ken Chnstophil Poet. Wks, 17*1 1 . 49a Faint ne sank 
amidst the dol’rous way. 1 §77 Black Green Fast. xxix. 
(1878) a 14 We had a dolorous day of rain. 

& Of persons, their feelings, state, etc.: Full of 
or expressing sorrow ; sorrowful, sad. distressed. 

tgij Douglas Mneis xil ii. 149 Syne con fort is he bin 
fern dolorous. <*i5jy Ld. Berners Hum lii. 174, 1 am 
ryght dolorous for the newes that I brvnge you. 1867 
Milton P . L. vi. 658 Thlr armor, .wrought tnem pain Im- 
placable, and many a dolorous groan. 1854 Thackeray 
A r ewcomes I. 40 (His] countenance assumed an appearance 
of the most dolorous sympathy. i8y« R. Ellis Catullus 
si. to Might I. .my dolorous heart awhile deliver. 

Hence Doloro'ftlty, dolorousness. 

*•38 Tait't Mag. II. 784 , 1 really do not wonder at your 
dolorosity. 

Dolorously cuiv. [*ly 2.] In a dolorous 
manner ; painfully, sorrowfully, dolefully. 

c 1450 Merlin 544, V of tho pantoners hym toke and ledde 
hym forth betinge hym dolerou*ely. a 15U Ld. Bkrnlrk 
Huon clxiii. 637 The thyrd & fourth he mode doulourously 
to dye. 1698 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. 2) 176 Hearing 
young Soflees voyce, dolorously crying out lor Fatima. 
1865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fort. III. 74 ‘It will not be ported 
now before morning \ she SAid, dolorously. 

Dolorousness, [f- as prcc. + -ness .1 The 
state or auallty of being dolorous ; sorrowfulness, 
sadness, dolefulness. 

*SS 3 Brende Q. Curtins a% (R.) For the dolorousness of 
theoid woman. 1640 Jer. Taylor Gt. Excmp. 111. Ad ft 15. 

95 A designe to heighten the dolourousnesse of his person. 
1880 Athenaeum Feb. 272/1 Though melancholy is, no 
doubt, a genuine poetic mood, mere dolorousne** is not I 
fit for poetical treatment. 

Dolose (dole's), a. Law. Tad. L. dolds-us, ! 
f. dolus craft, deceit : see Dole sbM Characterised 
by criminal intention ; intentionally deceitful. | 
183a Austin Juritpr . (1879) II. 1103 An act of forbearance j 
or omission which is merely culpose (or not dolose) is not a ! 
crime or public delict. 1861 Ld. Cranworth in Guardian 1 
1 July 726 Without accusing his. .learned friend of being , 
oloae, he did accuse him of having misled their lordships. 

+ Dolo sity. Obs. rare. [a. OF. do Iosif d late j 
L. dole sit at -cm deceit, f. doldsus : see prec.] j 
4 Dcceitfulness, hidden malice’ (Bailey). 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. in A 1 maner of dolosite to 
gou is enditid 1730-36 in Bailey (folio). 

Dolour, dolor (d<?adai, d^bj). Forms : 4-6 
doloure (-owre), (6 dolar, dollor, -our\ a- 
dolour, 6- dolor, [a. OF. dolor , -our (utn c.), 
mod.F. douleur , = It. dot ore, Pr., Sp. dolor:- L. 
doldr-etn pain, grief, anger, f. do Lire to suffer pain 
or grief. Now unusual in spoken use; hence 
pronunciation varies; the historical pronunciation 
was as in colour (F. contour), which is retained in 
East Anglia, and sometimes represented by spelling 
dullor .] 

1 1 . Physical suffering, pain ; also (with //.), a 
pain, a painful affection, a disease. Obs. 

U 1370 Kobt, K. Cicyle 59 Oly verne dyed in grcle dolowre, 
For he was slayne in a harde schowre. c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirnrg, 227 In be chapitre of dolour of ioynctis. 2596 Dal- 
kymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1 . 24 To kure and to remeid 
diuers dolouris of the skin. i6ta Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 33 It easeth the dolour of the caustick medicine. I 
Salmon Doron Med. 1. 31 1 Rheumatisms and other ! 
dolors of the nerves. *710 T. Fuller Phamt. Extemp . 243 1 
In a Nephritic Fit. .there’s great . . Dolour in the Kidneys, j 
1715-00 Pope Iliad xvt. 649 He drew the dolours from the 
wounded part, 

2 . Mental pain or suffering; sorrow, grief, distress. 
13.. K.A us. 5609 The Kyng therfore was in dolourc. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace l 183 Mekill dolour it did hym in 
hys mynd. 1544 Litany in Prru, Prayers (1851) 575 Pith 
fully behold the dolour of our heart. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. 
i. 18 Dolour comes to him indeed. 1664 Contempt. State 
Man il vii. (1699) sit Of joy there must no mention be 
made in that place of dolour. 1815 Scott Guy M. xv. To 
leave her in distress and dolour I 1881 Jefferies Wood 
Magic II. ii. 66 Thus, in dolour and despair the darkness 
increased. 

b. pi Griefs, sorrows. Now rare. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 80 The Graces of hi* Merits due, 
being all to dolors turn'd. 1 666 Bunyan Grace At. % 163 
Every Groan of that man ..in his dolours. 1854 Mrs. 
Olifhant Magd. Hepburn III. a8 Look you, dame I. . I have 
borne with your dolours for many a day. 

O. R. 6. Ch . Dolours of the Virgin. 

1885 Catholic Did. s.v., The seven founder* of the Scrvite 
order, in the thirteenth century, devoted themselves to 
special meditation on the Dolours of Mary, and from them 
the enumeration of the Seven Sorrows (be. at the prophecy 
of Simeon, in the flight to Egypt, at the three days’ loss, at 
the carrying of the cross, at tne crucifixion, at the descent 
of the cross, at the entombment) is said to have come. 
(Hence the appellation Our Lady 0/ Dolours or Sorrows ) 

+ d. A cause or occasion of sorrow ; a grievous 
or sad thing. Obs. rare . 
c 1330 Amts 4 AmiL 19 To here of the chllderyn twoo, 
How thei were in wele and woo. .is grete dolour?. 

1 8. The ontward expression of grief ; lamentation, 
mourning. To make dolour, to lament, mourn. Obs. 

; 1360 Seuyn Sag . (W.) 1270 Therefore he made gret 


I dolour, c tgee Me insists lvii. 338 The doleur A lament, 
j able heuynes that men dide. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hum 
I lxxxL 940 Huon.. was sorowfull to senis wvfe make so grete 
, doloure. *•* Sia T. Herbert Trav. *07 Though they saw 
j me, they continued their dolour* till the end, 

1 J- 4 . Anger, indignation, resentment. [As in J..] 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxtv. iv. 950 Our fighting 
Kouldiers were so enkindled with anger and dolour [do/ore J. 
1644 Btlwf.r Chiroi. 92 Amjer, dolour, and indignation. 
Dolp, obs. Sc. var. ofDotT*. 

Self Mm (dp-1 (in). Forms: 4-5 deify n(o, 6 7 
dolphin ; 5-6 dalphyn(e, 7 daulphin ; 4 6 dol- 
phyn, 5 dolfyn(e, dolphyna, 6 doulphyn, 6-7 
I dolphine, 6- dolphin. See also Dauphin. [In 
the form delfyn , delphitt , app directly from L. 

| delphtn-us (med.L. also ddflnus , It. dclfino, Sp, 
d elfin) ; with the form dalpnyne , cf. Pr. dal fin. OK. 
daulphin ; of the latter dolfin appears to be a 
| phonetic variant with 0 from au : Liitrt* has an 
I example of doffin in 15th c. French.] 

| 1 . A species of cetaceous mammal ( Dclphinus 

Dc/phis), having a longer and more slender s»nout 
than the porpoise, with which it is frequently 
confounded, so that the two names become inter- 
changed ; sometimes applied also to the grampus. 

ij.. K. Alt's. 6576 Hco noriceth delfyns, and cokudrill. 
13S7 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 1 . 13 perc beep ofte i-takc 
dolphyns, and sec calues, and balcyne*. c 1440 Fromp. 
Pant. 126/1 Dolfyne, fysche, dclphinus. 1530 Palsgk. 21^ 'a 
Doulphyn a fysshe, doutphin. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Eput. 
353 The Dalphine feedeth her young with niilke. 1601 
Shake. Tivel. N. 1. ii. 15 Like Orion on the Dolphine* back** 
1646 J. Hall Poems 1. 41 Had but the curtcous Dclphius 
heard. 1653 Holcrokt Procopius , Gothick Wars ill. xoa 
A great numner of Daulphin* coming upon the mouth of the 
Euxine Sea. 1760 Pennant Zoo l 111 . 50 It does not appear 
that the dolphin shews a greater attachment to mankind than 
the rest of the cetaceous kind. 1885 Encycl. Frit, XIX. 
521/2 The head [of the porpoise] is rounded in front, and 
differs from that of the true dolphins in not having the snout 
produced into a distinct * beak\ 

2 . Popularly applied to the dorado ( Coryphtrna 
hippuns) % a fish celebrated for its beautiful colours, 
which, when it is taken out of the water, or is 
dying, undergo rapid changes of hue. 

1378 1698 F. Fletcher Drain's l r oy. (Hakl. Soc.) 32 
(Yule, s.v. Dorado) The. .great mackrel (whom the AuraU 
or Dolphin also pursueth). 1617 Caft. Smith Seaman’s 
Gram. viii. 36 Fish hookes, for . Dolphins, or Dorados. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple , Giddinesse 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 443 The Dolphin. This is one of the most beauti- 
ful fishes ol those seas. 1818 Byron Ch. liar. iv. xxix, 
Parting day Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour .. The last still loveliest. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Vis. Poets xcv'l Poems 1850 I. 215 Faint and dim 
His spirits seemed to sink in him, Then, like a dolphin, 
change and swim The current. 

! 3 . Astron. A northern constellation, Dclphinus . 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xiv, In whiche the Kgle und 
also the Dolphyne Haue theyr arynynge by rcuolucion. 1551 
Rkcokdk Cast, Kncnvl. 264 A lyttlc from it is the Dolphine, 
t whiche hath in it 10 starres. 1607 Toi*sell Four-f. beasts 
(1658) 57 About the lime of the Daulphins appearanre z868 
Lockyer Guillen tin's Heavens (ed. 3) 358 Two double stars, 

J one of the Lion, the other of the Dolphin. 

4 . A figure of a dolphin (generally represented 
as curved) in painting, sculpture, heraldry, etc. 

In early Christian art used as an emblem of love, diligence, 
or swiftness. 

? a 1400 Mode Arlh. 2054 A derfe scheldc .. With a 
dragonc engowschede . Dcvorande a dolphyne. a 1440 Sir 
Degrcit. 1038 He beres a dolfyn of gold. 1756 7 tr. 
KeysleVs Trav. (1760) II. 90 The fish or dolphin at the side 
of the statue, on which some boys seem to be riding. 18*1 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1 . App. 387 A dolphin may be 
used aa a symbol of the sea. 1895 Cfiantb. Jml. Aug. 449/1 
Some Aldine edition, with.. the sign of the well-known 
anchor and dolphin. 

t 5 . (In fa\\ f dalphynoT dolphin crown.) A French 
gold coin, formerly current in Scotland. Obs. 

Prob. the Fr. leu dtt Dauphin /, weighing about 54 Kng- 
! lish grains, struck by Louis XI for the Dauphind. 

1451 Sc. Acts Jos. // 11507) ft 33 The Crown of France 
hauRnd a crowned Flowre dclucc on ilk side of the Schicld, 

. .and the Dolphin Crowne, ilk ane of them haunnd course 
| for sex shillinge* aucht pennies. 1455 Ibid. (1597) I 59 The 
Salute, the Kydar, the Crowne, tne Dolphin, to eflcvcn 
shillings. 

0. Applied to various contrivances resembling or 
fancifully likened to a dolphin. 

a. In early artillery, each of two handles cast solid on a 
cannon nearly over the trunnions, commonly made in the 
conventional form of a dolphin. 

1704 J, Harris Lex. Tcchn. s.v. Ordnance, Maniglions 
or Dolphins . . are the Handles placed on the back of the 
Piece near the Trunnion*, and near the Centre of Gravity, 
to mount and dismount it the more easily, 1869 Boutell 
Arms tfr Artn. xh (1874) 240 Thu* the handles, anses (when 
in use in England called dolphins ), are not infrequently 
made In the form of the body of some living creature ; for 
example, in Fig. 50 they appear In the form <h two dolphin*. 

b. Naut. (a) A spar or block of wood with a ring bolt at 
each end for vessels to ride by ; a mooring -buoy. (£) A 
mooring-post or bollard placed at the entrance of a dock or 
along a quay, wharf or beach, to make hawsers fast to. (r) 
A wreath or plaited cordage fastened about a mast or yard, 
to prevent the Utter from (ailing in case of tbe ropes or 
chains which support it being shot away in action. 

1764 Crokrr, etc. Diet. Arts 4 Sc^ Dolphins 0/ the Mast . 
1833 Marryat Pm Simple vi. What with dead-eyes, and 
shrouds, cats and catblockt, dolphins, and dolphin-strikers, 

I was so puzzled . . that (etc.). t8fto Evid. Hull Docks 


Comm. 90 Q. What U a dolphin ? A, There is a post in the 
middle, und It i* Inclosed round by other post*, and thi* 
post in the middle is the post to make the rope faM to, ami 
the others support it; it 1* for the vessels to woru into the 
j river Hull. 1844 Hull Dot A Act 91 Substantial hawser* . . 
fixed to the dolphin*. 1847 Craio, Dolphin of the mast, 
1867 Smith Sailor's H r ordbA. t Bollard, also a lighter sort 
of dolphin for attaching vessel* to. /bid., Puddening, a 
thick wreath of yarns, malting, or oakum (called a dotfhin\ 
tapering from the middle towards the end*. 

0. Gr. Antiq. A heavy mass of lead, etc. xu«|*mded (Vom 
a yard at the U>w* of a war- vessel, to be dropt into an 

1 enemy’s ship when at close quarter*. 

1774(^01 r»»M. Gret /*«///*/. 1 ,270 The enemy .. were Mopped 
• by the yard* of those ship* to which were fixed dolphin* of 
lead. i8ao T. Mitciikil Arts/oph. Knights I. 997 Let your 
dolphins rise high, while the enemy’s nearing. 1836-48 B. 
I). Walmi Atistoph . Knights 11. iti, Quick haul up your pon- 
derous dolphins. 1849 Grotk Greece It. lx. (1862) V. 969. 

d. 4 A techniiul term applied to the pipe and cover at a 
source for the supply of wAler’ (Wcalc Put. Terms Atxh. 
1 84^-50). 

e. A ptgling. A kind of hook. 

*»54 Baomam Halient. 18. 

| 7 . A black species of aphis or plant-louse ( Aphis 

| fal>»\ very destructive to bcan*plants ; also called 
tollier and dolphin fly. Also a black coleopterous 
insect infesting turnips (quot. 177D. 

1731 Bailey (ed 5). Dolphins (with Gardiners) small black 
Insects that infest Beans, etc. 1771 G. Whiik Selbome 
xxxiv. 90 The country people here call it the Turnip Fly 
and Black Dolphin ; but I know it to be one of the eoleoptern ; 
the Chrysomcla oleracca. 1846 Hannam in J ml. K . Agric, 
Soc. 11 . h. 590 The season of 1846 ha* !>een memorable for 
the dolphin umong the pea-crop. 1883 Kutton Cult. Vegrt. 
<V Ft. (1892) 382 1 nc Bean Apni* .the Bean Plant I<ouae, or 
Blat k Dolphin. 

t 8. =* Dauphin i 0 ., q.\. (Obs.). 

9 . at t rib. and Comb, ns dolphin-colour , family , 
fish, -hue, -shoal \ dolphin-borne , - headed , -It he 
adjs. ; dolphin-fat, a fat obtained from species of 
Dclphinus (Delphin sb. a) ; dolphin-flower, the 
Larkspur ( Delphinium ) ; dolphin-fly •• sense 7 ; 
dolphin-oil s- dolphin-fat (Watts Diet. Chew. II. 
309) ; dolphin -striker (Naut.), a short gaff spar 
fixed perpendicularly under the cap of the bowsprit 
for guying down the jib-boom ; also called mar- 
tingale (which name is also given to the ropes 
connecting it with the jib-boom). 

184a Mrs. Browning Grk . Chr. Poets (1863) 1 Pang by 
pang, each with a "dolphin colour. 1513 Douglas Attnrls 
v. x. 88 AU xwift as "dalfin fixche, xwymand away. *671 
H. M. tr. Colloq. Lrasnt. 510 The Dolphin fish, is a lover 
of man. 1846 Worc Esi kh, " Dolphin-fly, an insect of the aphU 
tribe, destructive to bean*. 1846 < LjHFI* nek Sc. Gunnery 15 
The fancy ci>ck and hammers have given place to a "dolphin- 
headed hammer. 1878 Browning La Saixias 7* Melodious 
moaned the other ‘Dying day with "dolphin-hue*/ 1606 
Shaks Ant. <V Cl. v. ii. 89 Hi* delight* Were "Dolphin- 
like, they shew’d his backc aboue The Element they Hu’d 
ill. 1887 Bowen Virg. ZKneid v. 504 Some "dolphin shoal 
. .afloat on the watery plain. 1813 "Dolphin-striker (see 6 b). 
»« 4 * Marryat Foot her xxviii, The. .collision carried away 
our. .dolphin-striker. 1867 Smviii Sailor's Word»bh. %.\. 
Martingale , The *par i* usually termed the dolphin-striker, 
from it* handy position whence to strike fish. 1891 E. 
Caktlf Conseq. III. 11. xvii. 3 Hot water bubbled., ill nil 
ancient copper "‘dolphin ' urn of exquisite outline. 
Dolphin&te, obs. flf. Dauphinatr, -khm. 
165s F I'Ll fr Ch, Hist. vi. i. ft 9 The Dolphinate in 
France. 

t Dolphine t. Obs . rate- 1 , [f. Dolphin a 
-et, dimin. suffix, here exceptionally used ns a 
feminine.] A female dolphin. 

x$o< Si'Fnser Col. Clout 866 The Lyon chose his mate, 
the Turtle Dove Her denre, the Dolphin hinowne Dolphinet. 

Dolt (dJMt), sb. Also 6 dolte, dowlte, 6-7 
doultfe. [Found with its derivatives from middle 
of i6tn c. ; iperb. earlier in dialect u»e. App. 
related to OE. do/, ME. dol, doll \ Dull, and to 
Dold, stupid, inert of intellect or faculty. For the 
-t, cf. ME. dult in sense of dulled : see dull «l] 

1 . A dull, stupid fellow ; a blockhead, uumskull. 

*643 (implied in Doltish]. 1551 Robinson tr. More's 

Vtop. tArb.) 39 Thie* wyscfooles and verye archedolte*. 
a 1553 Udai.l Royster D. 111. ii. (Arb.) 42 A very dolt and 
loutc. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 163 On Gull, on dolt. As 
ignorant as durt. x6f8 Clkvflano Rustic Rampant Wks. 
(1687)417 Not only these Doults, these Sots. 17*3 Swift 
Wood the Ironmonger 32 Wood’s adulterate copper, Which 
. . we like dolt* Mistook at first for thunderbolts 1847 
Disraeli Tancrcdv. i,The prerogative of dolts and dullards. 

2 . a. atbib. or as adj. Doltish, stupid, senseless, 
foolish, b. Comb., as + dolt-head, (a) a dolt, 
blockhead ; (/>) a stupid head (quot. 1711). 

1679 Dryden Trail, h Cress, it. tit, Dolt-head*, asses, And 
beasts of burden. 1711 K. Ward (Jnix. J. 414 As soon as 
each had bolted From out his Straw, an<l scratch’d hi* 
Dolchead. i8b8 Southey To A. Cunningham Poems III. 
31 1 The dolt image is not worth its clay. 1851 R. Knox 
Gt. Artists A Anat. 57 North Germany, the land of 
schnapps, and insolence, and dolt stupidity. 

Hence tDo’ltafo, t DoTtry, the condition of a 
dolt ; t Do ltlfy v. trans ., to make a dolt of. 

*559 Aylmer Harbor. Faith f. Sub/. Giijb, Women., 
doltened with the dregges of the Deutls dounge hill. 1581 
Mulcabter Positions xx*. ix. (1B87) 205 Where I see dodiI- 
itte betraid to donghillrie, and learning to doultrie. 1593 
NaSmr Four Lett. Cortfut. G j b, I have usually scene un- 
circumsied doltage have the porch of his Panims pflfries 
very hugely pest red with praises. 
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t Dolt, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] I 

1. trans. To make a dolt of, befool ; to call dolt, 
iffl T. Wilson Rhet. 74 b. When wee would abashe a man 
, wee either doulte hyin nt the finite, and make hym belecve 

that he is no wi^er then a goose, or fete.]. 1570 B. Goor.p 
Pop, Kingd. 11. (1880) 26 i nus are the people doited still, 
and fooles arc made of fooles. tui Hh. lower Gurnards 
Fa m, Fp. joj C'ertainc men Iks doited, and charged with 
a thousand thoughts. 1618 Toon. To dolt, to make dull. 

I have heard the word so spoken, out know no instance of 
it in books. 

2. Mr. To act like a dolt, to play the fool. 
Hence Do'ltlng ///. a. 

1573 Neiv Custom 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 19 More 
better. .Than in these trifles to have doited so much. 1993 
Jell-Troth's N. Y. Gift 21 Touching doating or dolting 
Jelosy. 

Doltish (dd“ ltij), a. [f. Dolt sb. + -ihh. 1 Of 
the nature of or like a dolt ; foolish, stupid, thick- 
headed, senseless. 

*543 Baik fours* Rom. Fox* 62 h (T.) Your argument 
Is, as you are ; unlearned, fantastical and doltish, a 1553 
Uoai l Royster D. tv. iii. (Arb.) 63 Rather than to mary with 
Hiuhea doltishe loute. 011677 Harrow Serm. Wks. 1716 
111. 3a Doltish incapacity. 1831 H. Meiailik Whale 
xxxvi. 181 A doltish stare. 180a Lucy T. Smiih in Hist. 
Rev. Jan. 34 The man with a doltish son. 

Doltiahly, adv. [f. prec. + ly ^.] In a dolt- 
ish manner ; stupidly. 

1380 Hoi r yrand Treat. Fr. Tong, Bestement A lourde- | 
went, beastly and tloUishly. 1386 Fkrnk Flats. Gen trie ii. 

98 [ They 1 do very doltishly aistingu ish t wo kinds of adorat ion. 
188a Bunyan Holy l Tar 186 Thou hast perniciously and 
doultishly taught and maintained that there is no God. 

Do'ltishnesft. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] The 
quality of lieing doltish ; stupidity. 

*8? tT. Norton Rehell. Karl Northumb. in Strype Ann. 
Ref. 1. lv. 597 The vanities, the doltishnesx, the borrowing 
without caring to pay. 1609 Symmkh S \pir. Paste 11. i. 33 It 
is extreame doltixhnesse to deferre the practise of Wisodomc. 
*•*4 Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) I. 339 The usual I 
doltishness of the regal race. 

t Dolven, obs. pa. pple. of Dklvk v. : Delved, 
dug, buried. 

a xaa* Auer. R 99a Hud he iSe doluenc eor$e. e 1150 
Will. Paltme 5 280 Ac he was ded & doluen. c 14 ao Fallout . 
oh Hush. tit. 689 In ihe doluen lond. ci 440 York Myst. 
wiv. 189 Both dede arid doluen, )>>* i* }>e four^e day. 

+ Doly, a. Ohs. or dial. Also 6 .SV. duillie, 

8 dooly. [The forma dooly and duillie are clearly, 
and doly probably, from Dolk sb.%; a 16th c. 
dolly appears to be a different word : see Dowik.J 
Doleful, sorrowful, sad. 

1501 Douglas Tal. Hon. i. 189 Quhidder is liecome sa 
sone this duillie hant? 1383 Stanyiiuhst /Eneis it. (Arb.) 

5 1 This dolye chaunce gald vs, with blood, with xlaghter 
al>ounding. 139A Lodge Marg. Ataev, ao The dolie season 
of the yeare. 1711 Bailfy, Poly or Potdy, mourning, sad. 

II Dom 1 (dfun). [In sense 1 , a. l*g. daw, a title 
of honour, «* Sp. don L. dom in- us master, ruler, 
chief, owner; see Dok Dam sbA, DanL In 
sense a an abbreviation of L. dominies .] 

1. In Portugal and Brazil, a title of dignity 
prefixed to the Christian name, used by Royalty, 
Cardinals, Bishops, and gentlemen on whom it has 
Iwen conferred by Royal authority. 

*7*7~S 1 Chambers Cyil. s. v.. In Portugal, nobody 1 % 
allowed to assume the title of Pom, which is a badge or 
token of nobility, without the Kings leave. 

2. As a shortened form of L. do minus, prefixed 
to the names of R. C. ecclesiastical and monastic 
dignitaries, esp. to Benedictine and Carthusian 
monks, whether priests or in minor orders. 

1716 Daviks A then. Brit. 11. 37a The noted F rcnch reform’d 
Monk Dom Gcrberon. 1717-51 Ciiamhkrs Cycl., Pom is 
likewise used in France among some orders of religious as 
the Chartreux, Benedictines, etc. We sav, the reverend 
father Dom Calmet, Dom Alexis, Dom Balthasar, etc. lSu 
Names s. v. Dan, The Dom of the Benedictines. 189s J. 
Wickham Lego in Trans. St. Fanis Fa l. Soc . III. 74 Mr. 
Edmund Bishop, who, with Dom Aidan Gasquet, is editing 
the Consuetudinary of St. Mary’s Abbey, York. 

3 . Dom Pedro (L/.S .) : a game at cards, a varia- 
tion of don (Don 6L 

*»7 F. R. Stoc k ion Borrouwd Month , etc. 191 (American) 
Dom Pedro . . a social game of cards which w ( e generally 
played. 

II Dom 2 (cDm). [mod.Gcr. dom cathedral, ad. 

L. downs (dom us Dei) : see Dome. OlIG. and 
MHG. had tuom J A cathedral church. 

1881 Nkalb Notes Dalmatia ti. 35 A stroll through the 
city showed us.. the so-called Dom.. a building somewhat 
resembling the cathedral at Graz. 1878 Freeman Hist . Sk . , 
Yenetian March, As Innsbrfick never was a Bishop's see, 
there is no dom. . x888 Times (Weekly Ed) 22 June 5/ 1 
The Dom at Berlin. 

So Do'mohurolt [tr. Ger. dowkirche] » prec. 

1864. Kingsley Rom, 4 Tent. 910 The domchurch and its 
organization grew up . . round the body of a saint or 
martyr. 

Dom, obs. f. Doom, Dumb ; var. f. Doom. 

-dom, suffix. [OE. *dSm «■ OS. -dSm, MDu. 
dotm, Du. -dom, OHG., MHG. - tuom , Ger. -turn.] 
Abstract suffix of state, which has grown out of an 
independent sb., orig. putting, setting, position, 
statute, ,OlI Ci. tuom, position, condition, dignity, 
in OK d6m , statute, judgement, jurisdiction, 
f. stem dJ’ of Do v, 4 abstract suffix -w?, OK -//#, 


as in hel-m, sea-m, strea-m , etc. Frequent already 
in OE. as a suffix to sbs. and adjs., as biscopdihn 
the dignity of a bishop, cyningiUm , cyneddm , 
royal or kingly dominion, kingdom, ealdorcUm the 
!>oftition or jurisdiction of an elder or lord ; fecrw 
d6m , the condition of a )>eow or slave ; frUodtm, 
hdligddtn, wisdom the condition or fact of being 
free, holy, or wise. The number of these deriva- 
tives has increased in later times, and ’dom is now 
a living suffix, freely employed to form nonce- 
derivatives, not only with the sense of ‘ condition, 
state, dignitv but al*o with that of ‘domain, 
realm * {Jig>\ See in their alphabetical places 
alder dom, A nglo-Saxondom , boredom , Christen- 
dom , cuckoldom, dukedom, earldom, freedom, king- 
dom, martyrdom, popedom , sheriffdom, thraldom, 
wisdom , etc. Examples of nonce-words appear in 
the quotations. 

H. Pkakson R. Brimming 8 Pomona, .to express all 
apptedom and pcardom. s88a H. C. Mrrivale P ane it 
of B. I. t. iv. 58 Entitled him to all the honourfiof B.A. dom. 
1887 St. Louts Globe Democrat a Feb., A real, live Dakota 
man. .fresh from Blu/ardom. 1880 Niio Ytreiniaus I. 937 
Meanwhile cuidom flourishes. 1889 Tall Mall G. j Aug. 
2/9 To test . the good-sailordom of the njiectators. /hid. 
7 Oct. 2/1 Imagine Munchesterdom Protectionist. 1894 
Times ?j Sept. 7/4 Say k Mr. Labourhere, 4 Liberal official- 
dom has wet-blnnketted it.* Ibid 6 June ir/3 The ranks of 
old fogeydoin. 1804 Hknty Dorothy's Double I. 91 A., 
specimen of English squiredom. 1889 Pall Mall G. 26 Dec. 
1/4 The classic pile which, .divides clubland from theatre- 
dom. 1890 Spt’ilator 18 Jan., A pervading atmosphere of 
topsy-turveydoin. 

f Deniable, <*• Obs. rare . [ad. late L. damn- 
bil-is tamable, f. do mare to tame : cf. OF. dorna • 


Royal domains .. were . . made over to ecclesiastics. >298 
II. Hvnikr tr. St. Pierrds Stud, Nat . (1799) III. 036 
There are, in that Country (Russia), proprietors possessed 
of domains as extensive as Provinces. a8yt Fmckmam 
Norm. Cony. (1876) IV. xvii. 35 She occupied naif a hide of 
royal domain, 

b. hanff. A district or region under rule, con- 
trol, or influence, or contained within certain limits ; 
realm ; sphere of activity, influence, or dominion. 

17*7-46 Thomson Summer 830 Ocean trembles for his 
green domain. i8eg Lamb Elia Ser. it. Poor Relation, He 
was lord of his library, and seldom cared for looking out 
!>eyond his domains. s8jSe H. Rogers Ess. I. vii. 407 
For even an infinitude ofatom s, infinite worlds in infinite 
space may be found domain enough. 

o. Used by Pinkerton for a subdivision of the 
Mineral 4 kingdom ’. 

16x1 Pinkerton Petra/. 1 . 13 2 The Intrites and glutenites 
are classed under the several domains to which they belong. 
Ibid. 1. Introd. iii-iv. 

4. fig. A sphere of thought or action ; field, pro- 
vince, scope of a department of knowledge, etc. 

1364 Goldkm. T rath 97 Curried to excess in each domain, 
This fnv'ritc good begets peculiar pain. 1JJ99 Mackintosh 
Study Law Nat. Wks. 1846 1. 381 Contracting, .the domain 
of brutal force and of arbitrary will. x8s8 Carlyle Miu . 
(1872) I, Our Poet’s gift In raising it into the domain of Art. 
1804 Bowen Logic x. 341 An actual enlargement of the 
domain of Science. t866 Argyll Reign Law U. (ed. 4) 53. 

b. Logic. The breadth, extension, circuit, or 
sphere of a notion. 

c. Math . ‘In the theory of Functions, the 
portion of the s-plane within a circle which just 
does not include a singular point is called the 
domain of its centre * (H. T. Gerrans). 

1891 Forsyth The. Functions 55 If the whole of the 
domain of h be not included in that of a. 


ble.] Tamable. Hence t Do msblinui. 

x6*3 Cockeram, Portable, easie to be tamed. 1630 D, 
Pell I mpr. Sea 205 As quiet and peaceable in the world ns 
domable, or indomablc doves are. Ibid, 213 note. It is 
impossible to reduce this feral creature unto that domable- 
ness that young women might play with him. 

Dom&ge, -©able, -eous, obs. ff. Damage, etc. 
t Domagar. Obs. rare' 1 , [a, OE. pres, inf, 
dowager, eanicr -iVr, to damage, used substantively.] 
Damage, injury. 

130a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 269 The 
maner of restvtucyon ought to huue conformyte to the 
mancr of the domnger. 

Domain (domi n'), sb. Also 5 dom&yne, 7 
-aine. [a. mod.F. domains (1611 in Cotgr.), for 
earlier F. demaine , OF. dcmcint L. dominicum , 
in med.L. - ‘proprietas, quod ad dominum spectAt’, 
subst. use of dominicus of or belonging to a lord, 
of the nature of private property, proper, own. 
See Dkmehne, which is another form of this word. 

OF. domeine , demeine, did not come down from cl. L, 
dominium lordship, ownership, property, for that could 
have given only un OF. dome in, demiin\ it is supposed 
that clL. dominicum passed in Rom. and OF. through the 
stages # domenio , dome nil, domeine , demeine : cf. canonic 
cum , ** canonio , canon if, canome, chanoim. But, in the inter- 
mediate stage, the form of the word naturally suggested its 
identity with cl. L. dominium, which consequently appears, 
beside the original dominicum, as the Latin equivalent in 
medieval documents ; the latter have also domanium formed 
on the vernacular. Thc^ was in OF. regularly weakened to 
e, demeine , whence late AFr. & Eng. demesne; in domaiue 
the 0 is restored after L.; in French, domains is now (since 
c 1610) used in all senses; but in Eng ., demesne has been 
traditionally retained in the legal use, and In senses immedi- 
ately derived from it, though tnc two forms overlap.) 

f 1. a Demesne i. Also attHb. in domain lands. 
Obs. rare . 

1:14*3 Wyntoun Cron v, x. 386 Octaveus . . hat Deputys 
has slayne, And held he kynryk in domayne. 1630 R. 
Johnsons Kingd. 4 Commw. 158 'Ihe rights of the 
Domainearc these : Rents, Feifs, Payments at alienations. 
Ibid. That ix Domaine, which belongeth to the Crowne. 1876 
Digby Real Prop. i. 24 This portion was called terra 
dominka, terras domiuicales, or domain lands. 

2. Eminent domain : ultimate or supreme lord- 
ship ; the superiority or lordship of the sovereign 
power over all the property in the state, in accord- , 
ancc with which it is entitled to appropriate by 
constitutional methods any part requirea for the 
public advantage, compensation being given to the 
owner. A term chiefly used in International Law, | 
and in the Law of the United States of America. 

(i6«3 Grot ills De Jure B. et P. 1. iii. S 6 Dominium 
eminens, quod civitas habet in ctves et re* civium, ad usum 
publicum.) 1850 Ix>ngk. Latider St. Augustine vi. If we 
would gain In the bright fields of fair renown The right of 
eminent domain. 1894 Han>ard Law Rev. VIII. 337 
The name Eminent Domain comes from Grotius, and tnc 
subject is a prominent one with European writers on public 
law ; but treatises on it do not exist outside of the United 
States The topic develops here because it is a branch of 
our system of Constitutional Law. The first treatise was 
by H. E. Mills of St. Louis in 1870. (See also Eminent 5.) 

b. Direct domain, domain of use, translation of tne 
French law- ph raxes domaine direct the ownership or right 
of the lord, and domaine utile the right of use on the part 
of a leb»ec, as used in the law of Lower Canada. 

3. A heritable property ; estate or territory held 
in possession ; lands ; dominions ; * Demesne 3 - 5 . 

1601 Holland Pliny xtu. iii. (R.), These art in the nature 
of a domain and inheritance, and fall to the next heire 
In succession. 1788 Priestlsy Corrupt* Ckr . II. x. 258 


Hence fDomai’n v. Obs. intr ., to dominate. 

1589 [va Fortif, 36 It must lye wholy open toward the 
towne, that the towne may commaund, and domaine oner it. 

Domainal (dom^’nil), a. [f. Domain 4 al; 
united with the more historical word Domanial by 
i the intermediate domainial. ] ^Domanial. 

I 1837 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 4 Plug. II. 551 An Rntient 
( domainal palace. i86t S. Lucas Secnlaria 352 The domainal 
I jurist* of the eighteenth century. 

j Domal (denial), a. [ad. med.L. dom aids (Du 
I Cange), f. downs house : see Dome, etc.] 

1. Astrol. Of or pertaining to a dome or ‘house*. 

1716 Addison Drummer tit. i, Mars is now entering his 

first house, and will shortly Appear in all hi* domal dignu 
ties. 1819 Jas. Wilson Com/t. Diet, Astrol., Domal 
dignity, when a planet is in its own house. 

2. Of or pertaining to houses ; domestic. 

ijmBR. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 3 Templar and Domal 

| Architecture. >884 Health F.xhib. Catal. 98/1 Principle* of 
j sanitation— personal, municipal, domal, etc. 

' Domanial (dpm^ ni&D, a. Also 9 domainial. 

[a. F. domanial { 16 th c. in Hatz-Darm.h ad. med.L. 
j domanialis , f. domanium.'] Of, pertaining, or re- 
lating to domain or to a particular domain. 

18x8 Hall am Mid. Ages ii. 11. (1855) I. 208 The domanial 
estate* of the crown, ibid. 221 The extent of his domanial 
territory. x8ax W. Spalding Italy 4 //. I si. II. no Old 
privileges of the domanial towns, or, a* we might call them, 
royal boroughs. M. Bridges Pop. Moil. Hist. 405 

Rc-asxuming those rich domainial estates. 1861 Maine 
Anc. Law vii. (1870) 231 That, .transmutation . .substituted 
the feudal form of property for the domainial (or Roman) 
and the allodial (or German). 

Domas, obs. form of Damask. 

1 Domb(e 9 obs. ff. Dumb, Doom. 

II Domba (d<T*mbft). [ad. Cingalese dom be. 1 A 
large East Indian and Malayan tree, Calophyllum 
Inofhyllum, N. O. Clusiacc#, the seeds of which 
I yield a thick dark-green strong-scented oil (do mini 
oit), used medicinally and for burning. 

1858 Sim mon D8 Diet. Trade. 18 68 Treat. Bot. 
D 6 mb 6 c, OK form of Doombook. 
Domdaniel (dpmdarnUfl). [a. F. domdanicl , 
apn. f. (Jr. Bwyta Aavt^A, or L. downs Danielis , 
hall or bouse of Daniel. 

A fictitious name, introduced in the French 1 Continuation 
of the Arabian Nights' by Dom Chavea and M. Caxotto 
1788-03, whence adopted by Southey in Thalaba, and so by 
Carlyle. It ix not clear whether ‘ Daniel ' is intended to 
refer to the Hebrew prophet, or to ‘a great Grecian sage' 
of that name who appears in the tale of ‘ the Queen and the 
Serpents * in the Arabian Nights.] 

A fabled submarine hall where a magician or 
sorcerer met with his disciples : placed by Cazotte 
* under the sea near Tunis*, by Southey * under the 
roots of the ocean • ; used by Carlvle in the sense 
of * infernal cave \ ‘ den of iniauity \ 
i8ox Southey Thalaba xit. xxiv, The DomdAttiel rock’d 
Through all its thunderingyaults. >809 Byron Eng. Bards 
213 Next see tremendous Thalaba come on . . Domdanlel’s 
dread destroyer. 184s Carlyle Cromwell ( iBjs) I. ax Spain 
was as a black Domdaniel. Ibid. 64 A grisly taw Pluto . . 
kind of Infernal King, Chief Enchanter. .In the Domdaniel 
of Attorneys, ibid. IV. 138 Hurled . . Into the great Dom- 
daniel of Spanish Iniquity in the far West. 188B Rdtnb . 
Rev. Oct 408 At ease not in Zion only but in Domdaniel. 

Dome (dp"m), sb. Also 7 dosme, 8 doom. 
[In sense 1 , app. directly ad. L dom-us house, 
home; in other senses, a. F dome (i 5 - 1 6 th c. ; 
sometimes dosme 9 whence mod.F. ddme), ad. It. 
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DOMESTIC. 


DOME. 


duomo house, house of God, • chiefe Church or 
Cathedrall Church in a citie * (Florio), high cupola, 
dome (as a distinguishing feature of Italian 
cathedrals) L. demurs house. J 

I. A house, a home ; a stately building, a man- 
sion, Now only as a poetical or dignified appel- 
lation. 

i$it Douglas /Etuis xiii. Prol. 93 Onto my dome [ »in my 
dwelling], I saw jou neuir ayr. ijtt T. Wilson R het. 
(1580' 160 Dated at my Dome, or rather Mansion ptace in 
Lincolneshire. r «{* Blount Glossoer., Dome ..a Town- 
House. Guild-Hall, a State-House, Meeting-house in a city, 
from that of Florence, which is so called, 1704 Swift 
Riddles vii. 31 Sad charnel-house t a dismal dome, For 
which all mortals leave their home. 1790 Langhorne 
Plutarch (1879) I. 74/a They built temples . . and other 
sacred domes, idol Scott Martn. vi. Introd. lai Gladly as 
he we seek the dome, And as reluctant turn us home. 
fig. ilia Byron Ck. Har, 11. vi. Ambition's airy hall, 
The dome of thought, the palace of the Soul. 181$ Sitfcu ky 
Rev. Islam it. xliit, Hoary crime would come Behind, and 
fraud rebuild religion's tottering dome. 

1 2 . A cathedral church ; — Dom 2. Obs. 


s6os tr. Etnillianne t Joum. Naples 71 The Ceremony 
. .Celebrated, .at the Dome (so they call the Cathedral 
Churches in Italy). 1704 Addison Italy (1766) 46 Pope 
Lucius, who lies buried in the dome. 1707 Lond. Gat, No. 
4382/3 There was a Jew Christen'd last Sunday in the 
Dome of this City [Berlin]. *753 Hanway Ttav. II. 1. iii. 
15 There is also the dome, which is a cathedral church. 


3 . A rounded vault forming the roof of a building 
or chief part of it, and having a circular, elliptical, 
or polygonal base ; a cupola. 

id 56 Blount Glossogr., Dome . . a flat round Loover, or 
open roof to a Steeple, Banqueting-house, &c. Somewhat 
re*embltng the bell of n great Watch. 1660 F. Brook k tr. 
Le lilancs Trav 114 The Kings Palace.. was built square, 
with a Dosmc. 171s Land \ Gas. No. 5058/a The Dome of 
the Cathedral was illuminated. 1736 7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) II. 3x1 The roof of the Pantheon is a round doom, 
without pillars or windows. ^ x8isi6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. A Art II. 66 The whispering gallery in the dome of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London. *?79 Sir G. Scott Lect. A rchtt . 
II. 229, I defined a dome as the covering of a circular space 
produced by the revolution of an arch round its central 
vertical axis. 

b. The hemispherical roof of an astronomical 
observatory, made to revolve and open so as to direct 
the telescope towards any part 01 the heavens. 

1865 Chambets' Ftuycl. VII. 30/si Since the year 185a, a 
time-ball has been dropped on the dome of the Observatory 
• .at precisely one o'clock. 


4 . iramf The vaulted roof of a cavern or natural 
hollow ; the concave vault of the sky ; a vaulted 
canopy ; a canopy of trees, etc. ; a bee-hive. 

1717 Swift Gulliver lit, iii, Whence the astronomers 
descend into a large dome . . called . . the astronomer's cave. 
1730 46 Thomson Autumn 1182 The tender race, By 
thousands tumble from their honeyed domes. 1790-18x1 
Combe Devil on 2 Sticks tn Eng. (1817) VI 59 In a . bed, 
with a dome to it. 1797 Mrs. Raik:i.iffr Italian ii, The 
whole dome of the sky had an appearance of transparency. 
1830 Tennyson Recoil. Arab . Nts. 41 Imbower’d vaults of 
pillar’d palm . .the dome Of hollow boughs, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. ii. 18 Some bubbles, .had lifted the coating here and 
there into Utile rounded domes. 


b. The convex rounded summit of a mountain, 
a wave, etc. In U.S., ficgucntly entering into the 
names of rounded mountain peaks. 

[1788 Sir W. Jones Tartars v. Wk*. 1799 I. 5a A 
stupendous edifice, the beam* and pillars of which are many 
ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one prodigious mountain. ] 
1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. v. At Sea, The billows, .upon their 
flowing dome .. poise her, 1836 Stanley Sinai 4* Pal . x. 
(1858) 366 Tabor with its rounded dome. 168a Worcester 
Exhib. Catal iii. 58 Velvets ..‘studded’ with polished 
domes. 1890 M. Townsend U. S. 138 Carter Dome, New 
Hampshire ; The Dome, State of New York. 

5 . Technical senses. 

a. Mann/. The cover of a reverberatory furnace, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dome.. Among chymists, a 

kind of arched Cover for a Reverberatory Furnace. 1813 
Specif. Johnson's Patent No. 4747. 2 The . , uppermost 
vessel . must have a close dome or cover applied to it. 1854 
Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Techno l . fed. 3) I. 127 The 
dome ought to be made as flat as possible consistent with 
durability, in order to reflect the heat down upon the coal. 

b. Cryst. (See quot.) 

1883-72 Watts Diet. Chem II. t Dome , a term used to 
designate a trimetric, monoclinic, or triclinic prism, whose 
faces and edges are parallel to one of the secondly axes. 
?«9 S Story- M as kelyns Crystallopcr. f 326 The term dome 
is employed not in contradistinction to the term prism or 
prismatid, but, like the latter term, conventionally and 
merety to distinguish these forms from one another. 

O. In Locomotive Engines , the raised conical part of the 
boiler, forming a steam-chamber, the steam. dona (Weale 
Diet. Terms , 1849-50). In Railway Carriages , the raised 
roof, forming a space for ventilation and light (Knight 
Diet. Meek ., 1874'. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 259/a The steam-dome and similar 
parts are double. 

d. Watchmaking. The back part of the inner case of 
a watch to which sometimes the works are attached. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch 6 Clockm. 88 Used for attaching 
E watch movement to a dome case. 

6 . cUtrib. and Comb., as dome-case, -cover, fcsce, 
•form, - head . - span , -spire, • theatre , -top, • vaulting ; 
dome-like, • shaped adjs. 

1797 College 6 Science trailed her pall Through the dome- 
theatre and spacious hall. 1809 A. Hknrv Trent. 128 Its 
[the beaver's] house has an arched dome like roof. 1819 
Pantotogia s.v. Dome, Dome- vaulting, .is lighter than any 
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that can cover the same area. 183a G. R. Portir Tone lain 
$ Gl. 60 The dome-shaped roof. 1849-90 Wrai e Put. 
Terms, Dome Cotter, in locomotive engines, the brass or 
copper cover which encloses the dome, to prevent the 
radiation of heat. 1863-71 Watts Diet . Chem. II. 147 When 
in metric crystals are founded only by prismatic and dome- 
faces, 1899 Story- Maseru ynk Crystallogr 9 338 Dome- 
forms with the general symbol (oh/). 

Hence PomtlMi a., not having a dome. 

1870 A the net urn ao Aug. aja/j In that domeless Dom- 
kirche of Cologne. 

Dome, v [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans . To cover with or as with a dome. 

*876 Whitney Sights Ins. xxv. 348 An enlarged 
chamber, almost domed in by the deep scooped over- 
leaning wall. 1889 Tennyson B.nrly Spring i, [He] domes 
the rtd-plow'd hills With loving blue. 1894 Haring- 
GoUtu Deserts S. Prance II. xix. 88 To the Romans there 
was no necessity for doming over quadrangular spaces. 

2 . To make elome-ahaped. 

■*79 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 399/1 And brings down 
upon them a polished globular punch, which domes them 
up. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 1, 293 lhc roof had 
been raised and domed. 

3 . ittlr. To rise or swell as a dome. 

*887 Argosy Jan. 3a The cathedral towered, or rather 
domed, above the ramparts. 1894 Doyle S. Holmes 361 
His forehead domes out in a white curve. 

Dome, obs. form of Doom, Poe if. 

Domed (dd^md), a. [f. Dome sb. or v. + -kd.] 

1 . Dome-shaped, made dome-like ; vaulted. 

1773 in Lett. 1st Eat l Malmesbury (1870) I. 387 The 
ceiling is domed, and beautifully painted. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man II, xv. 164 They build a domed nest, which is a 
great anomaly in so large a bird. 187a C Kino Mountain. 
Sierra A lev. vii, 1 37 These domed mountains. 1879 Bleu kw. 
Mag. Aug. 153 The dark Nubians. .have domed foreheads. 

2 . Roofed with or possessing a dome 01 domes. 

*899 Browning Lotte among Ruins ii, The domed mu! 

daring palace. 1863 Gko. Ei iot Romola 11. vi, He looked 
down on the domed and towered city. 1879 Sir G. Scon* 
Lect. Arch it. II. 7 The introduction into Trance of the 
domed architecture by a colony of Greeks. 

Domel, variant of Dumble. 

Domalet (dj° mlet). [f. Pome sb. 4 -let.] A 
miniature dome. 

*883 R F. Burton & Cameron Gold Coast for Gold I i. 
19 'Ine Kxtrcll*, whose dome and domelets, built to mimic 
St Peter’s, look only like hen and chickens. 189a Athcnseum 
2 July 38/3 A very low dome, or domelet. 

Doment (d/ 7 *mcnt). dial, and vulgar, [f. Do 
v. 4* -mknt.] A performance, ‘to-do*: see I)o sb. 1 

i8a8 Craven Dialect , Dooment. deed, action, contest. 
x8 3 t Lincoln Herald 15 July 4/3 At the great Do, or 
Doment.. in honor of the Whig Ministry. 1889 N, W. 
Line. Gloss, s.v., Ther’ll be a fine doment whrn yung— 
cum* at aage. Thaay kicked up no end on a doment. 

+ Domes-booke. Obs.— Domkhimy Book. 

16x0 Hol.lAND Camden’s Brit. 1. 334 In Edward the 
Confessors time (as we read in Domes-booke of England) it 
paied tribute. 

Domesday (do»»*!md^, d/?mz(te). [f. dimes 
genitive of dom Doom + Day.] A Middle English 
spelling of Doomsday, day of judgement, now com- 
monly used as a historical term, in the following: 

Domesday Hook, colloquially Domesday : the 
name applied, from the lath c, to the record 
of the Great Inquisition or Survey of the lands of 
England, their extent, value, ownership, and liabi- 
lities, made by order of William the Conqueror in 
1086. Extended to abstracts based upon that 
recoid, such as the Exon Domesday. 

(The name appears to have been derived directly from 
Domesday the Day of the I^aat Judgement, and Domesday 
Book the Book by which all men would be judged. It 
originated as a popular appellation (see Dial, de Scacc.), 
given to the Boole as being a final and conclusive authority 
on all matters on which it nad to be referred to.l 
««?• Dial, de Scaccario l. xvi, Hie liber ab indigems 
Domesdei nuncupatur, id eat, dies judicii per nietaphoram : 
sicut enira district! et terribilts examini* illius novUsimi 
sententia nulla tergiversations arte valet cludi: sic. sen- 
tentia ejus [libril infatuari non potest vcl impune deditiari. 
Ob hoc nos eundem librum jtidjciariurn nomiuavimus. 1489 
Nottingham Rec II. 350 Libro de Domesday, a 1491 
J. Ross Hist. Reg. Attgl. (1716) 109 Redacts est dicta 
dtscriptio in unum volumen Notnen libri est Domesday. 
1494 Fabyan Chron.yi. cxcvii. 202 An olde boke sometyme 
in y* Guyldehall of London named Domys daye. 1570 -6 
Lambarde Peratttb. Kent (1826) 104 lhc booke of the 
generall survey of the Realme, which William the Con- 
querour caused to bee made . . and to be called Domesday, 
bicause (as Mathew Panse saith) it spared no man, but 
Judged all men indifferently, as the Ix>rd in that great 
day will do. 199s — Archeion (1635) 34 The Record of 
which Survey was then called Doomes-day Book. t6i4 
Skldkn Titles Hon. 333 In that which we now call 
Domesday, made and collected under William I. 1696 
Blount Glossogr. x Dooms-day-book. .wherein all the ancient 
Demean Lands tn this Nation are registred ; It is so 
called, because upon any difference, the parties received 
their doom. 1701 Dr Fob True-born Eng. 13 Doomsday 
Book his Tyranny records. 1767 Blackstonr Comm . if. 
49 The compiling of the great survey called domesday-book. 
1896 Emerson Eng. Traits , Truth Wka. (Bohn) II. $3 Down 
goes the flying word on the tablets, and is indelible as 
Doomsday Book. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. 476 
Domesday still sets before us a most minute scale of classes. 

b. Transferred to other like document! uf 
standard authority, such as the Domesday of SI. 
Pauts, the record of a survey of the capitular 
estates in 1181 ; also fig. and allusively. 


174a Young Nt. TA, it. 271 All-rapacious U Hirers conceal 
Their I^oomsday-kook from all consuming heirs. 1749 
Firidin(. Tom Jones ix, i, The >ast authentic doomed*) • 
book of nature. 1882-9 Stanley Jew. Ch . xii. 3^9 Whith 
has made the latter half of the Book of Joshua . . the 
Domesday Book of the Conquest of Palestine. 1869 Nary 
Dinky. La pent* Acc . ( Blue Book 1. 465] Previous to the 
year 1858-59 the expense accounts of ships and serviie* 
were tiansmitted annually from the Dockyard* to the 
Surveyor of the Navy . .for recording in the ‘ Abstracts of 
Progress* or ‘Doomsday Book* the expenditure incurred 
on account of each ship. 1869 Frrkman Norm. Conq, (187^) 
III 300 A Domesday of the conquerors was. drawn uptn 
the ducal hall at Lillebonne, a forerunner of the great 
1 )omesday of the conquered. 

Domestic (<Wic*stik), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
-ique, iok(o. [ad. J.. domestic us, f. domus house: 
sec Dome. In eatly form and use, immediately 
through K. domestique (14th c. in HaU.-Darm.).] 
A adj. 

+ 1. llnvingthe character or position of the in- 
mate of a house ; housed. To be domestic unfit 
{of): to be of the household of, nt home with. Obs. 

1921 Bradshaw's St. Wer burgs and Ballad to Author at 
(188?) 30 1 Preserue his soule, and make hym domestiaue 
Within the heuynn 163a Litiicow Trav. 11. 67, 1 being 
domestu k with him the sclfe same time. Ibnt vm. 358 
[He] had turned Turke . . With whom 1 found Domesticac, 
sonic fiftoenc tircumsUed K.nghsh Runagates. t68i Cot wi 
H'htgs Supply (1(195) a2 Mercury, .hath no dwelling of his 
own, But is Domestic of the Sun. 

tb. Intimate, familiar, ‘at home*. Obs. 

' a i6ta I>onnk IhciJomof (1644) 4a The knowledge therof 
is so domestique, ho neare, so inward to us, that our con- 
science cannot slumber in it, nor dissemble it. 2649 
Clarendon Hist . Reb 11. | 83 He . . was . . domesttek witfi 
all, and not suspected by either of the . factions. <748 
Chestfrf. Lett. (1792) II. clxiv. 100 Domestic in the 
best company and the liest families. 1790 Ibid. (1774) 111. 
152 An Lnglish minister shall have resided seven yem* at n 
court . . without being intimate or domestic in any one house. 

2 . Of or belonging to the home, house, or house- 
hold ; pertaining to one’s place of residence or 
family affairs ; household, home, ‘ family *. 

x6xx Shakb Cymb. 111. i. 65 Caesar, that haih moe King* 
his Seruants, then Thy aeffe Domest it ke Officers. 163a 
Litiicow Trav. iv. 363 Domesticke pastimes, as Chrsse, 
Cards, Dice, and Tables. 1664 Power Ejp. Tht/os 1 11 
Of Domesttek Spiders there are two sorts, 1681 Thmimk 
Memoirs 111 Wk*. 1731 I. 345, I was resolv’d to pass the 
rest of my Life in my own IJomestick, without troubling 
myself further almut any publuk Affair*. 1764 Got ohm. 
Trav. 43* Domestic joy. 1830 D’Inralli Chas /, 111. vi. 
no Charles .. loved the privacy of domestic life. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge vii. Her single domestic servant. 

+ b. Jig. lielonging to what concerns onciclf. 
1707 Norris Treat. Humility vn. 315 Domestic ignorance, 
the ignorance of our selves, and of what passes within our 
own breast. 

3 . Of or pertaining to one’s own country or 
nation; not foreign, internal, inland, ‘home*. 

*S45 Jo VR E.tp Dan. vii. (R ), 1^> here maye ye see this 
beast to be no stranger, he sitteth in the temple of God, he 
is therefore a domestyc cnimye. 1549 tompl. Scot. Prol, 
16, J hef vsit domestic scorns fangage, maist intelligibil for 
the vlgare pepil 1665 Manikv Gio'ihs* Low-C. Warrrr 
859 /That the contentions growing among Priests should be 
decided by Domestique Judges, and not at Rome. 17x0 
W. Wood .Surv. I rode 7 A great Part of our Dumesticic 
Trade depends upon our Foreign Commrrt e. 1849 Mac aui ay 
Hist . Eng II. 265 'The whole domestic and foreign policy 
of the English government. 

b. Indigenous ; made at home or in the country 
itself; native, home-grown, home-made. 

i 66 oSiiarro<-k Vegetables 43 110 makes the like impression 
upon its domestique plants. 17x3 Brxkrlfy huardtan 
No 49 t 8 They [glasses] are domestic, and cheaper than 
foreign toys. 1839 Ume Philos . Manuf. 77 Domestic 
woollens and flannels. 

4 . Of animals : Living under the care of man, in 
or near his habitations ; tame, not wild. 

i6so V fnnfr Via Recta id. 65 Domesticke or tame Duck*. 
163s J. Hayward tr. Btondi s Eromena 181 No small delight 
. to see so timorous a creature grow*ne 20 domesticke. (896 
Mrb. Browning Aur. Leigh 1 635 'lamed and grown 
domestic like a barn-door fowl. »*59 Darwin Ortg. Spec. i. 
(1873) 14 The origin of most of our domestic animals will 
probably for ever remain vague. 

t b. Of men : Having settled abodes ; not 
nomad or wild. Obs. 

x6ss Lirwoow Ttav. vi. 291 Moores, Jews, domesticke 
Arabians. 

6. Attached to home ; devoted to home life or 
duties ; domesticated. 

i«9 » Davenant Play-House to be Let iv. Dram. Wk*. 
1873 IV. 85 Kings, who move Within a lowly sphere of 
private love, Are too domestic for a throne. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 153 F s To me, whom he found studious and 
domestick 1837 J ff. St wman Tar. Set m (cd. *) 111. xx. 
329 It is praiseworthy and right to be domestic. 

B. sb. 

f 1 . A member of a household ; one who dwells 
in the same house with another ; an inmate ; a 
member of the family (including children and rela- 
tives). {lit. and fig.) Obs. 

*539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. (1833) 56 Nowe ye be 
not guestes and stranger*, hut ye be citisens and doinestikes 
of almyghty god. 1696 Finett Tor. Ambass. 63 From that 
time he had hi* accesses . to hit Majesties presence as 
a Domestique without Ceremony. 4 1716 South Serm. II. 
xltil (R.), A servant dwells.. as a kind of foreigner under 
the same roof ; a domestick, and yet a stranger too. 1737 
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Wiiistom Josephus' Antuj. xvi. vii. f 4 Often did he lament 
the wickedness of his domestic*. 

2 . A household servant or attendant. 

«6*j Siiaks. //*« / '///, 11 iv. 114 Where Po wren are your 
Retainers, anti your word* (Domcstickesjo you) serue your 
will, i6»7 Launder 4 Cal. VI ioj Resides the domestics 
he sent lor some of hi* tenant*. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No ro6 P 2 His Pomestkk* are all in Year*, and grown 
old with their Master. ,»*45 .Stephen Comm Laws Eng. 
(1X74) 11 228 At a month’s notice like a common domestic. 
1848 Maurice t.ords l*raycr (1861) 66 'I’he relationship 
between the master of a household and his domestic*. 

f b. A domestic animal. Ohs. rare . 

1719 Or For i rusoe 1. viii, My Pol . . began now to be a 
mere domestic 174a J. Hildmoi* Misc. Wks. (1754) I. 915 
( ontinue, theicfore, your wonted Care .. for your innocent 
Domes! xs Ibiii 160. 

1 3 . An inhabitant of the same country ; a native, 
fellow-countryman. Ohs. 

161115 Hi*. Hah. Cant cm pi , N. T it. vi. Good Centurion, 
If he were a foieiguer for birth, yet he was a domestic in heart. 
1675 rial. Trans. X. 254 bundle*, afforded me both by our 
eminent Pomestu-k* within nis Majesties Dominions*, and 
a bo hy Forrainers. 1682 Runyan Holy War 313 Notable 
service against the Domc&dcks. 

t b. An indigenous plant. Ohs. 

167a Gkkw A nat. Plants, Idea Philos. Hist f 8 All 
Exolicks. may probably be reduced to some such Do- 
mestick*. unto which they may bear the best Resemblance. 
4 . // Articles of home produce or manufacture ; 
ff/., in L.S., home-made cotton cloths, bleached or 
unbleached, for common use. 

i6m Malynks Ahc. LauhMnch. 2 When mankind was 
propagated into an infinite number, and the doincstiuuc* 
or ncerc hand commodities were not sufficient for llieir 
sustenance in some countries, and in other countries were 
ouer aboundant. 1846 Woat KSTPR, Domestic u soit of 
American cotton c loth. >8*4 R. A. Arnold Cotton bam. 20 
n«at large < lass of fabrics known in the trade as * domestics 
of which shirting and sheeting form a large part. 

6. * A carriage for general uic * (bimmonds /Hit. 
Ticule 1858). 

Hence DomeatloUin, devotion to home life; 
Domeeticneee, domesticity. 

1643 W. Gnefniiii 1 A sc at Root A hi b, It’s domestick- 
ties of spirit. 1784 R. Rack Parham bourns II. 3*4 Our 
happy domestieism has undergone no change. 1879 Farrar 
.St. Paul 1. 509 The ignorant domcsiicism which was the 
only recognised virtue of her sex. 

Dome'Sticablev a [f* med.L domestiedre 
to Domesticate f -ble.] Capable of being dome- 
ideated or tamed. 

1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 35 The elephant and 
the hippopotamus both appear domesticable. ,M, V. 
<«AiroN Inq. Hum . b acuity 24s All domesticable ununals 
«»f any note have long fallen under the yoke of man. 

t Domestical (dome'stik&l), a . and sh. Ohs , 
or arch . [f, L. domestic- us Domestic + -al. 

(Much used in 16 17th c.V) 

A. adj. 1 . = Domestic a. a. 

1439 Sir J Fastoi v Will in Poston Lett. I. 457 My right 
trusty clmpelcyn and servaunt domysticall. 1594 Hooker 
b.ul. Pol ut. vi, In their domesticall celebration of the 
passcoucr, . *«♦ Evelyn Syhti (1776) 326 Domestical 
utensils, as baskets, bag*. 1737 WhistoN Josephus’ Hist. 
r. xxil. 1 1 Raising him up domestical troubles. >856 Kmkk. 
Ron Tug : Traits , Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 96 A massive 
system .at once domestical and stately, 

b. » Domestic a. a 1 >. 

1588 Bright M c lunch xii. 62 Inward and domestuall, in 
that it pioceedeth from a natural power. 1605 Timmr 
Qucrsit. 1. ii. 48 The domesticall enemies which arc within 
mans body. 

2 . « Domestic a. 3, 3 b. 

*53 * Klyot Gov. it. vi. (1883) 60 We lackc nat of this 
vertue domisttcall examples, I mcane of our owne kynges of 
Kngtande. 1570-6 Lamuakdr Peramb. Kent (1826) 313 The 
domestical) and foreigne affaires of the Kealmc. 1610 
Guili.im Heraldry in. x. f»06o) 140 Some (Plants j are 
forrem, and some Domesticall. *655 Fuller Ch. Hist, vii, 

1. 9 »* Domestical distention* of his own Subjects. 

3 . -= Domestic a. 4. 

156a Bl'llpvn file Stmplts (1579) 77 Domesticall or yard 
fwutes 1634 T Johnson Parry s Chtrutg. 11. (1678) 44 The 
Camel is a very domestical and gentle Beast. 1677 Hale 
Prim Ong. Man. 11 ix. 208 Animal**, .that are domestical, 
ami not for food, as Cats and Dog*. 

b. Of plants : Cultivated, not wild. 

1578 I .ytk Dodoens iv xviii. 473 The Domesticall, or 
husbandly bcanes, do growe in feeldcs and gardens. Ibid. 
xxii. 479 The domestic al or tame Cichea. 

4 . Familiar, homely. 

1563 WinJet Agst. Hxreseis 1. xxviii. Wks. 1890 11. 60 
Gif we sal begin to inixt vneouth and strange thingis with 
domestical materis. 1578 Banister Hist. Man iv *2 In our 
domesticall phrase. 1037 Heywood Dial. iv. Wks 1874 
VI. 1 >6 O Jupiter. .That art domesticall and hospitable 
B. sh. A member of the household ; a household 
seivant; -'Domestic sh. 1, a. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. I 'try Rug. Hist. (Camden^ I. 110 Hee 
tooke deliberation of his domesticall* and gencrallie all his 
princes. 158a N. T. (Rhem.) Rph. it. 19 You are citirensof 
the sainrtes, and the domestical* of God, 1639 T Brugis 
tr Cantin' Mor. Petal. 228 This youth was one of Fursees 
domestical*. 

Hence DomeetioaTity. domestic quality. 

1819 W. Tayior in Monthly Rev. LXXXVIII. 225 Hi* 
very ri Meet ions have a domexticality of character. 

Dome stically, adv. [f. Domestical a. + 
~ LY *■*•] In a domeatic manner ; in, or in reference 
to, the house, home, or family ; with regard to 
domestic or home affairs ; familiarly. 


1576 Newton Lem mV s Complex. (1613) 80 To change 
that order of life, which by long use and domestically hee 
hath frequented, a 1667 Cowley Verses 4 Fss., Agrii . 

^ 1669) 104 Augustus had desir'd Mecrcnas to persuade him 
Horace] to come and live domestically, and at the same 
‘able with him. *79*- 18*3 D'Israkli Cur. Lit., /lit rod. 
Tea, Coffee, etc., Proliably, tea was not in general use 
domestically so late as in 1687. 179* Burke Corr. IV. at 
All i« well with us, and so far as concerns us. directly and 
domestically. 1885 West mid. Gas. 7 Tan. 8/a Gratified to 
see the Queen’s youngest daughter settled domestically. 

t Dome’Sticant, a. Ohs . rare~\ [ad. L. 
domesticdnt-em , pr. pple, of domestiedre : see next.] 
Making its home ; dwelling, residing. 

ids* Sir E. During Sp. Rehg. 71 The power., was vir- 
tually residing and domesticant in the plurality of his 
Assessors. 

Domesticate (d<?me*stik<?>t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. domestiedre to dwell in a nouse, to 
accustom (Du Cange), f. domestic -us Domestic ; 
cf. F. domestiquer (15th c. in Ilatz.-Darm,).] 

1 . traits. To make, or settle as, a member of a 
household ; to cause to be at home; to naturalize. 

/> 1639 [see Domesticated] a 1773 Chksierp. (Mason), 
Domesticate yourself there, while you stay at Naples. 186s 
Goulburn Rdnc. World in Repins Ess. 4 Rev. 9 It domesti- 
cated many of them in different part* of the heathen world. 
1878 Gi admone Print. Homer vii. 97 An element in the 
Greek nation originally foieign, but now domesticated, 

b. fransf. and fig. To make to be or to (eel * at 
home'; to familial ize. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess, Art Wk*. (Bohn) I. 150, I now 
icquire thi*. of all pictures, that they domesticate me, not 
that they daz/lc me. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philot. v. 179 
1 he mental faculties of one people arc domesticated, as it 
were, into the ways of thought of another. 

2 . To make domestic ; to attach to home and its 
duties. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 437 A circum- 
stance which generally lowers the spirit of the ladies, and 
domesticates them. *863 Miss Power Arab. Days $ A L 
130 [ 1 heyl easily become domesticated (a* lady-companion* 
and housekeepers now dcscrilie themselves in advertise- 
ment* to be). 1895 Westm. Gap. 25 July a/j. The efforts 
which are being made to domesticate tnc teaching. 

3 . To accustom (an animal) to live under the 
care and near the habitations of man ; to tame or 
bring under control ; transf. to civilize. 

1641 Eari Monm, tr. fi/ondi’s Hist. Civ , Warres t, iv-v. 
145 Ireland, where the wisedome and valour of the Duke of 
Yorkc had domesticated a savage people. 1805 Luccock 
Nat . Wool 29 The first flock, which is minutely dcscnl>ed .. 
was r>et feet ly domesticated. 1850 Darwin Urn;. Spec 1 (1873) 
14 There i* hardly a tribe *0 barbarous, a* not to have 
domesticated at least the dog. 

f 4 . intr. (for reft .) To live familiarly or at 
home (with) ; to take up one’s abode. Ohs. 

1767 H. Brooke bool of Qual (18^9) I. 305, I would 
rather . . see her married to some honest and tender-hearted 
man, whose love might induce him to domesticate with her. 
*796 C01 tRiDGK (title of poem) To a young friend, on Ins 

n Rising to domrxticuie with the author. x8ia Silt LI fy 
) owden Life (1887) I. 230, 1 shall try to domesticate in 
some antique feudal castle. 

I Domo'iticated, ppl- a. [f. prec. + -ed >.] 
Made domestic or familiar ; tamed, naturalized. 

a *639 Wottom in Relnj. Wotton . 366 (T.) Being now 
familiarized and domesticated evils. 180* Palky Nat. 
Theol. xvi. (1827) 497/1 The sheep in the domesticated state. 
1838 Dickens Mem . Grimaldi it, He had always been a 1 
domesticated man, delighting , in the society of his relation* 
and friends. 1863 Lyml Antiii. Man 14 There arc ..no 
signs of any domesticated animals except the dog. 

Domestication (dome sUk^Jon). [n. of ac- 
tion from Domesticate : sec -ation : so in F.J 
The action of domesticating, or the condition of 
being domesticated. 

1774 Kamkx Sh. Htst. Man II 13 (Jod.) The same 
discipline obtains even after domestication. 1845 Darwin 
Toy. Nat. viii. (1870) 150 Animals that readily enter into 
domestication. _ i860 Geo. Eliot F. Holt III. xhv. 193 
Her domestication with this family. 

Dome’Stic&tive, a* rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L, domes lit are + -ivk.] Tending to domesti- 
cate, productive of domestication. 

In recent Diet*. 

Dome stioator. [agent-n. in L. form from 
med.L. domesticate to Domesticate,] One who 
domesticates ; a tamer. 

187a Bagkhot Physics <$• Pol. (1876) 51 Man. was obliged 
to be hi* own domesticator. , 1894 Stf- Rev. Current Hist. 
IV. 700 The domesticator of animals. 

Domesticity (d^mesti sitt). ff. Domestic a. 

•f -ity : cf. F liomesticitf (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The quality or state of beinf* domestic, do- 
mestic character ; home or family life ; devotion to 
home ; homeliness. 

1711 Bailey, Domestuity , the being a servant. 1716 
Aylikkr Parergon (L,), Great familiarity is included under 
the notion of friendship and domesticity, as living together 
in the same house, and the like. 1807 South *y Lett. 11856) 

IV. 49 You would infer. .that there is more domesticity, in 
Holland, than in any other country. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) II. ill 74 A masculine woman, 
with no talent for domesticity. 

b. The quality of being a domestic animal. 

Lyfll Print, Gtol (1875) II. in. xxxvi. 31a Domes- 
ticity eliminates the tendency. 184a Prichard Nat. Hist . 
Man 37 The most marked sign of domesticity in our 
European goats. , 


DOMICILE. 

2 . pi. Domestic affairs or arrangements, 
stag C. J. Matiiews in Four C. Eng, Lett. 550 Since you 
are determined to be made acquainted with our domesticities. 
**4 *J-. Martineau Chr. Life( 1867) 163 That shelters itself 
amid the domesticities of life* 

Domestioixe (dome stisoiz), v. [f. Domestic 
4- -ukJ traits. » Domesticate. 

1696 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 63 Fair treatment 
doth domestichUe even savage beasts. 183a Southey 
Doctor l. xxix. 286 1 hat most pleasant, salutiferous, and 
domcsticUing beverage [tea]. 1890 Untv. Rev . Jan. 13 If 
. electric power as a motive force admit of being domesti- 
cized, and so bring back the system of cottage labour. 

t Dome’sticly, adv . Ohs. [f. Domestic a. + 
-ly *-*.] « Domestically. 

163a Lithcow Trav, vin. 350 Sent backe to the Governour 
with whom I wait domcstickly reserved. 1759 Chesterf. 
World No. 151 She is. .so domesticly tame. 

Domett (tip* met), [perh. from a proper name.] 
A kind of textile fabric : see quots. 

*81$ Booth Anal. Did. Eng. 182 A kind of plain cloth, 
of which the warp is cotton ana ihe weft woollen, i* called 
Domett, or Cotton-flannel. 188a Bkck Draper's Did., 
Domett, a loosely- woven description of flannel, with cotton 
wnrp and woollen weft, generally employed for shrouds, and 
sometimes in the place of wadding by dressmakers. 

Domeykite (tbim T <*kdit\ Min. [Named 18.15, 
after Domeyko, a Chilian chemist and mineralo- 
gist.] A native arsenide of copper of a greyish 
or tin-white metallic appearance. 

1850 Dana Min. 313 Arscniuret of copper, .correspond* 
with domeykite. 

Domio (d<?«*raik), a. [f. Dome sh. + -ic.] « 
next. 

1813 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 153 Large roofs, con- 
structed of a domic form. 

Domical (dJ n, mikil), a. [f. Dome (or its ety- 
mon) 4 -10-1- - AL.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or like a dome ; vaulted. 

1846 Worcester cite* Lou don. 1840 Freeman A n hit. r r. 
i. 39 The curved shape, .from which the domical appearance 
results. *856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. App. 11, The ap* 
arcntly domical form of the sky. 1871 — fors Clav. vi. 
unc 12 A white blouse, .and a domical felt hat. 

2. Characterized by domes or domc-like structure. 
Domical chunk, one of which the characteristic feature 

is a dome or series of domes. 

t86x Sat. Rev. X I. 580/1 The wonderf ul domic al cathedral 
of Pcrigueux. *879 Sir G Scott Led. Anhit. I. 76 In the 
celebrated domical churches of Pcrigord and Angoumois. 

lienee Do’mloally adv , in the manner or form 
of a dome. In recent Diet*. 

+ Domice’llary, a. Ohs. rare. [f. med.L .domi- 
cellar is, - cilldris (Du Cange).] = Domiciliar. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Canon, Domicellary Canons 
were young Canonn, who, not being in orders, had no right 
in any particular chapters. 

f Domicelle. Ohs. rare. [ad. med.L domicella , 
also domnicella , dim. of domina ; see Damsel.] 
A young lady, a damsel. 

1460 Capgkave Chron. (1858) 263 Schc broute outc of 
Frnuns xii. chare* ful of ladies and domicelle*. 

Domicile (dp-misil, -sail), sh. Also 6-7 -cill(e, 
7-9 -oil. Fa. F. domicile (14th c. in Hatz.-' 
harm.), nd. L. domic ili-um habitation, dwelltng, 
dcriv. of domus house.] 

1 . A tTlace of residence or ordinary habitation ; 
a dwelling-place, abode ; a house or home. Also 
transf. the dwelling-place of an animal, and Jig. 

cx\rj Caxton Jason 36 Thalyaunce of my frende and of 
my domycille. 1549 Com pi. Scot . Epist. 7 Fureous mar*, 
that he* violently ocupcit the domlcillis of tranquil pace. 
*599 A. M. tr. Gabelkouer's fife. Pkysicke 35 1’ake . . the 
whytest anayle*, with their domicil!*. 160$ Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11 iu. f 4 That part of learning which answereth 
to one of the cell*, domiciles, or offices of the understanding ; 
which is that of the memory. 1794 Sir W. Jones Onf. 
Menu vi. 43 Let him have no culinary fire, no domicil. 
1847 Lewrs Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 188 That a Tub could 
suffice for a domicile we may guess from Aristophane*. 1871 
R. Ei lib Catullus lxiii. 33 To be with the snow*, the wild 
beasts, in a wintery domicile. 

2 . Law. The place where one has his home or 
permanent residence, to which, if absent, he has the 
intention of returning. 

1766-80 Lt>. Mansfield in Burrows Settlement Cases 
No, 134. 421 (Jod.) The master’s place of abode, his domicil, 
can never be supposed to be at Scarborough. i86t t W. 
Bell Did , Law Scot, *.v., Where a company has a domicile 
in more than one country, the proceeding* in bankruptcy in 
any one of the domiciles of the company comprehend the 
whole personal estate of the entire concern. 187$ Posts 
Gams 111. (ed. a) 336 Domicil is the place which a man has 
voluntarily chosen for his permanent residence, pi*. s8gg 
Milman Lat, Chr. (1864) iX. xiv. v. aoo [I’he) first domicile 
[of the new Italian language] was the court of Frederick II. 
b. The fact ot being resident ; residence. 

1835 Tomlins' Law Did. (ed. Granger) s.v. (L ), The resi- 
dence of a party for forty days constitutes a domicile as to 
jurisdiction in Scotland. 186a Land. Rev. 30 Aug. 180 The 
American domicile does not take away the power which the 
State to which the foreigner belongs possesses of interfering 
for his protection. 1863 Lykll Aniiq . Man 2 A place not 
only of domicile, but of sepulture. 

8 . Comm. Tnc place at which a bill of exchange 
is made payable. 

189a J. Adam Comm. Corr. »6 The bank or other place 
where a bill is made payable, .is called the domicile of the 
bill, which is said to be domiciled there. 
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Domicil* (tee prec.), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To establish in • domicile or fixed 
residence ; to settle in a home. 

Tomlin* Law Diet, sv. Domicile, The county in 
which he was domiciled at the time of hi* death. iSaa J. 
Jrkvll Let. 31 Dec. in Corr. (1894) 13a The Hollands were 
domiciled in Burlington Street. v86c Loud Rev, 30 Aug. 
180 Aliens who are domiciled in America without having 
become citizens in the fullest sense. 

b. transf, and Jig. 

a 1849 J. C. Manga n Poe me (18^9) 387 Souls wherein dull 
Time Could domicile decay or nou*e Decrepitude. 1874 
Mahaffy Sec . Li/e Greece ix. 278 Medicine had been long 
domiciled at Athens. 

2 . Comm . To make (a bill of exchange, etc.) 
payable at a certain place. 

x8e§ R. Langford Introd. Trade 18 He should write on it 
with (tis acceptance, the address where it will tie honoured ; 
such bills are termed domiciled, itta Bithkll Counting, 
ho. Diet. , *.v., All the Brazilian loans are said to be domi- 
cited at Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons 

8. intr . (for refl). To have one's home, dwell. 

*$Jf Fraser's Mug. V. s She domicile* far down in pebbled 
well. i 9 m M kdwin Angler in Wales I. 166 God forbid 
that the white ants should ever domicile here. 

Hence Do‘mlrtl «4 ffl. a ,, Domiciling vbl.sb. ; 
also Do'snioilomont, the act of domiciling or fact 
of being domiciled. 

1835 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. vii. 328 Each was 
a domiciled stranger. 1858 Simmon ns Put. Trade, Domi. 
ctied Bill, a bill not made payable at the residence or place 
of business of the acceptor, but directed for payment by the 
acceptor at the time or his acceptance. 1885 Clodd Myths 
«t Dr. 1. iv. 71 After the domiciling of the stories. s888 
C harity Organit. Rev. Apr. 141 Laws of Aeibelxtan on the 
domicilement of lordless men. 

t Domioi’liar, a. and sb, Obs, rare . [f. L. 

type * domic iliar-is (see next and -ah).] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to one's domicile. 

i 6<5 tr. De Park’s Francion ynt. 37 To be brought l»efore 

my fudge natural, and domiciliar, as in an Action purely 
personal 

B. sb. Short for domiciliar canon , a canon of a 
minor order having no voice in a chapter, [cf. 
med.L. domiciliar is canonicus , junior canonicuscui 
necdum est jus Cnpituli 1 (Du Cange).] 

1781 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. i, The dean of Strasburg. 
the prebendaries, the capitulars and domiciliar* all wished 
they had followed the nuns of Saint Ursula's example. 

Domiciliary (dpmisiliari), a. (sb.) [ad. L. 
type * domicilidn-us , f. domicil turn : cf. corresp. F. 
domictliaire (16th. c.).] 

1 . Pertaining to, relating to, or connected with a 
domicile or residence. 

Domiciliary visit , a visit to a private dwelling, by official 
persons, in Older to search or inspect it. 

1700 Hki- M. Williams Lett. Frame (179s) I. vii, 174 
(Jod ) Those domiciliary visits, which were so often repeated. 
1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 495 Domiciliary 
visits were attempted by the police. 1840 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. iii. 287 Tnc tax . . could bo levied only by means of 
domiciliary visits. 1885 L’pool Merc. 14 Aug 5/3 To tcvolu- 
tionise the social and domiciliary condition of the labourer*. 

2 . Zool . Of or pertaining to the general integu- 
ment or structure occupied in common by infusoria 
or other animals of low organization. 

In recent Diet*. 

B. sb. One belonging to a domicile ; a domestic. 

184S Stocquri.rr Handbk. Brit. India ( 1854) *66 The t wo 
wing* . . are allotted to the residence of professors, pupils, 
and domiciliaries. 


Domiciliate (dpmisi'liii’t), v. [f. L. domi- 
cili-um , prob. after F. domicilier\ cf. -atk 6 .] 

1 . tram. To establish in a domicile, home, or 
place of residence ; to domicile. Also Jig. 

1778 Burke Corr. ^844) II 244 The very good-natured .. 
letter . . in a manner, domiciliated mo already under the 
friendly roof you invited me to. t8o8 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. IV. 130 Subjects of France, .domiciliated in Portugal. 
1854 Dr Quincry Autobiog, Sk. Wks. II, 190 Hi* purpose 
was to domiciliate himself in this beautiful scenery, 
b. intr. (for reft. ) 

18x5 J. Wn bon in Four C. Eng, Lett. 46 6 We domiciliated 
with many (folks in the Highlands). 18*3 Lamb Lett. 
(1888) II. 81 Just as 1 had learned to domiciliate there, 
I must come wick to find a home which U no home. 

2 . trans. «= Domicile v. a. 

1879 Escott England I. aoo A foreign country in need of 
a loan always tries to domiciliate it in Ixrndon. 

+3. To accustom to a house or permanent dwell* 
ing-place ; to domesticate (animals . Obs . rare. 

178s Pownall Study of Antic. 61 (T.) The propagation 
. .of the domiciliated animal*. 1816 Keatince Trav. (1817) 
I. 76 Who had domiciliated the birds of the air. Ibid. 339 
A primitive domiciliated people dwelling in hamlets. 

Hence Domici liated pfl. a. 

178a [see sense 3]. 18x9 J as. W 11 .son Cotnfl. Diet. A strol., 
Domiciliated , a planet is so called when in its house. 1849 
Grots Greece 11. fxi (1862) V. 310^ Now began that incessant 
marauding of domiciliated enemies. 

Po micilia iAon [f. prec. vb. : see -ation.] 

L The action of domiciliating, or condition of 
being domiciliated ; settlement in a home. 

iSte Kratinge Trav. (1817) II. 182 A* the Loire is ap- 
proached. domiciliation thickens over the country. 1831 
Tail’s Mag. XVIII. 834 During my domiciliation among 
them, I was received, as one of the femily. 183a Mosley 
Ess , Indian Conversion ( 1 878) II. 348 This domiciliation of 
modern science and the useful arts in India. 


ta. Domestication, Obs. rare. 

1773 Romans Hist. Florida 174 If iustead of wantonly 
destroying this excellent beast [buffalo] . . we were to en- 
deavour its domiciliation. 

Domioulture (dpmikrltiiu). rare. [f. I.. 
dom-tts house, after agriculture.] 1 That which 
relates to household affairs; the art of house- 
keeping, cookery, etc. ; domestic economy \ 

*880 Worcester cites R. Park. 
tDomify, v. A strol. Obs. [a. F. domifier 
(1558 in Uatz-Darm.), ad. med.L. domifiidre to 
build houses (13th c. in Du Cange), f. damns 
house : see -FY,] trans. To divide (the heavens 1 
into twelve equal parts or ‘houses* by means of 
great circles; to locate (the planets) in their re- 
spective 1 houses’. Hence Do mltying vbl . sb. and 
ppl. a . ; also Domlfloa'tlon [so in b r.]. 

r 1430 Lypg Bochas (1554) 222, I can. in the starres 
searen out no difference By domifying, nor calculation. 1309 
Hawks Past . Pleas. 40 Of the ri. pianettes he knewe so 
perfytly The operation*,^ how they weie ilomi lied 1603 
Fiomo Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 31s Jugling trick*, cn 
chantments .. prognostication*, domification*. 1690 I.n* 
bourn Curs. Math . 390 Alcabitius would have the xii 
Houses of Heaven to be divided by Domifying Circles or 
Circles of Position drawn from the Pole* of the World 
through every poth deg. of the Equator. 17*7-31 Cham elks 
Cycl., Domifying , Pom if cat ion. 

II Domina (dp-mini). [L. ; m mistress, lady.] 
+ 1 . A lady of rank (see quot.) Obs. 

1708 Phili il'S fed. Kersey\ Domina, Dame, lady, a Title 
formerly given to those honourable Women that held n 
Barony in their own Right of Inheritance. 

2 . The superior of a nunnery. 

173* T. Gordon A no* her Cordial for Loro Spirits II. is 
(St. Agatha] was the Domina of a Nunnery. *8x9 T. Hoi k 
Auasteuius I. iv. 84 (Stanf) 'i he very domina who had 
excited the oracular dignity of one of the party. 

Dominance (dominant', [f. Dominant a . : 
see -anck. Cf. OF. dominance (15th c. in Godcf.).] 
The fact or position of being dominant ; para- 
mount influence, ascendancy, dominion, sway. 

x8xo G. S. Faber Dispensations (1823) I. 8^ That period, 
which the bishop would allot to the dominance of ine»c 
natural religion. x88x J. Paget in Nature No. 61^. 327 The 
dominance of doctrine has promoted the habit of inference, 
and repressed that of careful observation and induction. 

Do 'min an cy. [f. as prec. : see -ancy.] Do- 
minant quality, position, or condition. 

1841 G. S i, Faber Provtnc . Lett. (184^ I. 82 Brfore the 
Roman [empire] came upon the stage of dominancy. 1847 
Tail’s Mag. X l ¥.230 Exercising the dominancy ofa superior 
will and intellect over hi* inferiors. 

Dominant (dp-minant), a. and sb. Ta. F. do- 
minant (1 3th 1 4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. domin- 
ant- cm, pr. pple. of domitiari to Dominate.] 

1 . Exercising chief authority or rule; ruling, 
governing, commanding ; most influential. 

1x53* Pfwes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr 1073 The qualyte* 
principal! domynant in the name. 185* Gaui k Magastrom. 
243 Few live who, when they nrr born, have Saturne 
dominant in their horoscope. ^ 1680 Wood Life (Oxf. Hisi. 
Soc.) II. 497 An o<lde feaverish sickne** dominant in the 
Universitic. <21798 Rf.id (M ason) There arc different order* 
of monads., the higher order* Leibnitz call* dominant ; such 
»» the human soul. 1813 South rv in Q Ret >. X. 102 The 
dominant party pcrsei uted both in duty and in self-defence 
1871 Darwin Pesc. Man I. it 60 Dominant language* and 
dialect*.. lead to the gradual extinction of other longue*. 

2 . Occupying a commanding position. 

1834 J- S. (\ Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. xxxvi, 581 To 
take possession of the dominant point* of the globe. 1880 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 81 We were dominant over all other 
mountain*. 1871 — Fragm. Sc (1879) I. vi, 205 Lying in. . 
a bay, sheltered by dominant hills. x8ox Nature 23 July 
267 Dominant trees, with their head well above the others. 

3 . Rom. Law. Dominant land, tenement : * the 
tenement or subject in favour of which a servi- 
tude exists or is constituted* (Bell Did . Law 
Scot.). 

173* Erskinf Princ . Sc. Laiv (1809) 225 If the rent be 
payable in meal, flour, or malt, the grain of which these 
are made must be manufactured in the dominant mill. 187* 
Markby Elem, Law | 371 Adopting the language of the 
Ronutn law, English lawyer* coll tne land to which the 
easement is attached th« dominant land, and the land over 
which it is sxerci<«d the servient land 1875 Postk Gains 
It (ed. 2) 166 Right of way for beast and man . . over the 
servient tenement to the dominant tenement, 

4 . Mus. [attrib. use of B. 1 bj Belonging or 
relating to the dominant or fifth ol the key ; having 
the dominant for its root, as dominant chord , 
dominant seventh , etc. 

18x9 Pantologia s.v., The dominant or sensible chord i* 
that which is practised upon the dominant of the tone. 
187* Ouseley Harmony ii, 16. 1880 Stainer Composition 
| 26 The third of the minor scale i* commonly treated a* a 
dominant discord. 1880 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Did. 
Mus. I. 674 The modem Dominant Harmonic Cadence . . 
defines the key absolutely. 

6. Math. Dominant branch of a tree , one con- 
taining half or more of all the knots of a * tree 
B. sb, 

1 . Mus. + a. In the ecclesiastical modes : 1 The 
predominating sound in each mode, the note on 
which the recitation is made in each Psalm or 
Canticle tone’ (Helmorc in Grove Diet. Mus .) ; 


usually a fifth above the 4 final ’ in the authentic 
modes, and a third above it in the plagnl. Ohs . 

««•* Crabb Tedinel. Diet, s v. 1880 T. Hu more hi 
G rove Dut Mus, I. 6»8 To the 4 Authentic, hi Gregoiy 
added 4 * Plngal * . . mode* . . The Dominant* of the new 
scales are in each case a third below tho»e of the oh! ones, 
C being howe\er substituted for in the Hypo-mixo- 
lydian. 

b. In modem Music : The fifth note of the scale 
of any key ; which is of special importance in rela- 
tion to the harmouies of that key. (Also fig.) 

1819 [see 4 above). 1833 Browning Tociata of i.atuppii 
viii, ILirk — the dominant's persistence till it must le 
answered to! x88t Dora Greknwkil Poems *43, 1 would 
1 find My soul’s true Dominant. 1887 Ma<» arrkn Harmony 
i. 24. 

2 . Math. : see quot. 

1881 Sylvester in Ed neat. Times XXXIV. too The 
dominant of a set of number* meaning the greatest one of 
them without renpecl to sign. 

Hence Do minantly adv , in a dominating way ; 
so as to dominate or sway. 

x888 Contemp. Rn> VII. 15^ A vita! factor which ha* 
dominantly entered into .. national life. 1869 Hnd. XI 
447 The dominantly Jewihh character of the population. 

Dominate Uty imnc'o, v. [f. L. dominti t - ppl. 

stem of do mi nil rt to bear rule, govern, loid it, f. 
do min us lord, master : cf. F. domincr .] 

1 . teans. To bear rule over, control, sway ; to 
have a commanding influence on ; to master. 

x6tt F loMio, Dominate, to rule, to dominate, to sw'ay. 
1813 Shfki kv trav. Persia S5 H«e that « an dominate 
his passion*. 1773 tr. .SA. Sonn. in ‘Twits i'tav. App. ( I .) 
He was dommaied by In* step-mother. 1839 Thai ki ray 
1 ‘irgitt v, Her power over him was gone. He had domi- 
nated her. 1870 Huxirv Lay Scrm. hi. (187B) 50 'i he 
Germans dominate the intellectual world. 

2 . intr . To bear sway, exercise control ; to pre- 
dominate, prevail ; to loid over. 

1818 in Toon. . «»J7 Cariyie Fr Rn>. III. \ t i, Re- 
publicanism dominate-* without and within. 1837 *9 1 1 ai i am 
Hist. Lit. iii. ii. iL.), 'I he system of Aristotle soil domi- 
nated in the Universities. 1889 Farrar Earn ,S pteih ni 
(1873) 86 J'hit was. dominated over by a small aristocrat y 
of Aryan warrior*. 

b. Rom. Law . Cf Dominant a. 3. 

1831 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. I. 845 1 he panel of land, 
the owner 01 o< rupier whereof hath the right of servitude i-. 
said to dominate over the land from the owner or occupier 
wheieof the corresponding duty i* owned 

3 . Pans. To * command * ns a height ; also fig 

1833 L. Ritchie li’aruf. by Loire 11 2 A colossal rwk 

which dominates the whole town. 1878 Bosw Smith 
Carthage 420 This lull dominates the plain, the harbour* 
and the Mhmu* behind it. 1878 Browning Potts ( roisu 
77 From whete, high-throned, they dominate the s«ene. 

b. intr. To occupy a commanding position 
(enter). 

x8x6 Kfatingk Trav. 11817) L 100 It i* indeed the com- 
manding ground of Madrid but it does not dominate ovei 
the town, i860 Tyndai i. (doc. 11. vm. 267 The niorume 
ri*es upon it* ridge of ice, and dominate*, ovei the surface 
of the glacier 

Hence Dcminated, Do minating ppl. ad/s. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. <163*) 972 A Lndy, 
bred vp in a dominating Family. 1700 Davors ( mh lot 
i6t, I thii* rom Jude my theme, J he dominating humour 
makes the dtcam 1883 Athenxnm 5 Dec 72s/* I he domi 
Dating influem e* of a iiarticulai jhtkkJ 1891 Nature 
July 267 A portion of the dominated trees bring removed. 

Do minat ion (d^min^Jan). [a. V . domination 
(1 ith c.), f. L. domination-cm, n. of action f. domi 
ndri to Dominatk.1 

1 . The action ol dominating ; the exercise of 
ruling power ; lordly rule, sway, or control ; 
ascendancy. +b. A lord^ip or sovereignty {obs.\ 

c 1388 Chaucer Hard. Ptol , 4- T, 232 In whom bat drynke 
hath doiqinacion, He kan no consed kepe. 1483 Caston 
Cato A vuj b, The kynge* and prynces hauc domynauon* 
and lordshippes. 1*90 — Etteydos i. 13 Pryam w.i* subdued 
and putte vnder the sharpe domvnacyon of the grekes. 
1583 V. Washington tr. Ntcholay's Voy. 11. ix. *3 Gave 
unto him. .the Ix>rdship and domination over thys yle. 1834 
tr. Sender*' s Curia Pol 86 'i he people found themselves 
happy under hi* domination. 1880 G Duff in \yth Cent. 
No. 38 666 To keep up the horrible Turkish domination in 
Armenia. 

+ 0. Predominance, prevalence. Obs. 

14*8 Pilgr , Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 A myxture of «ylu<*r 
and guide . wherin y* sylucr hath dominacioii. 1363 W 
Fulke Meteors (1640)63 Upon the mixtion of thr^e cobnir*, 
or chief* domination of them, all thing* have their colour 

+ 2 . The territory under rule ; a dominion. Ob*. 

c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath . iv a6j In what parti hr 
dwelled of his domynacyon, X533 Act 27 Hen / ///, c. 26. 
1 1 His subiectes or his xatde dominacion of Wale* 185a tr. 
Sctidery's Curia Pol. 68 The Romans advan« rd not their 
names, nor inlargcd their Domination* but by Conquests. 

3 . ft. The fourth ol the nine orders of angels in 
the Dionysian hierarchy; a conventional repre- 
sentation of these in art. Cf . Dominion 4, and see 
note s.v. Cherub. 

[1388 Wvciir E/h. i 3i Ech principal, and potestat, and 
vertu, and dornynacioun (so Timdale, Genei>a, Rhem.] ] 
i3o8TREviiA/?<»rr* DeP.R n xii. <1 495) 38 The fourth ordre 
U Domynacyone*. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems x 9 Archangellis, 
angellts, ana dotnpnationis, Tronis, potestatis, and martein* 
seir. 1867 Milton P. L. v. 601 Hear all ye Angels .. 
Thrones, Domination*, Princedoms, Vertues, Power*. 1847 
Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 134 A ‘throne*, for instance, u 
seated on a throne ; a 4 domination ’ holds the balance. 
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DOMINATIVE 


DOMINICAN 


DomiHAtive (<V'ml»Aiv), a. [ad. roed L, do- 
mindtivus, F. dominatify -we (Ore*me, 14th c.) ; 
see Dominate and -ivk.j 

1 . Having the quality of ruling or dominating; 
of lordly authority. 

1509 Sandy* buropse Spec. (1632) 57 The Prince* in 
Majestic arui soveraigntie of power ; the Nobilitie in wise- 
dome and dominative vertue . . arc respectable and honour* 
able 1650 Stanley Hist. Philos. xin. (1701) 613 Domestic 
Prudent e being either conjugal and paternal, or dominative 
and possessory, i860 Content}, Rex *. IX. 77 The public 
feeling .ought to l>e dominative, determining the tone, and 
thus assuring acceptance for the individual. 

t b. Dominative argument , transl. Gr, xvpirtW 
\uyot, a kind of logical fallacy. Obs. 

1656 Si asm ky Hist, Philos. iv. (1701) 148 Diodorus Inter* 
legated by the Dominative Argument. 
f 2 . Of predominant weight or importance. Obs. 
1639 Fri 1 kb Holy War iv. v. (1840) 183 They approach 
. to us in more weighty and dominative point*. 1655 — 
Ch . Hist 11. vi. f 42 An Induction of the dominative Contro* 
versies, wherein wc differ from the Church of Rome. 

Dominator (dfrminr l tar. Also 5-7 -our. [a. 
F. dominateur (1 3th- 1 4th c.), ad. L. domituMdr-cm, 
ngent-n. f. domindri to Dominate.] One who 
rules or dominates ; a ruler, lord. Also of things. 

c 1450 Mirour SeUuatio un 1000 O lorde of erth dominn- 
toure. 1988 Shah*. L. L. L, t. i. 221 Sole dominator of 
Nauar. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syit . 1. iv. 344 The Arca- 
dians worship their God Pan . . fas] Lord or Dominator over 
all material substance. 1713 State Russia I. 259 Emperor 
and Dominator of all the Russia*. 1817 Bykon Manfred 
1. 1, 'lhe element*, whcieof We are the dominator*. 

f b. Astiol. A planet or sign supposed to domi- 
nate a particular person or region. Obs. 

1988 Shaks. Tit. A. it. tii. 31 Madame, Though Venus 
gouerne your desire*, Saturne is Dominator otter mine. 
169a ( Jaui k Magas from. 4 Jupiter. . Lord of the ascendant, 
and great dominator. 

Dominatory (dpmin&tori), a. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. domindri f -ory.] — Dominative i. 
s8>6 Keaiimc.r Trav. (1817) I. 303 A donunatory pro« es*. 

!| Domina'trix. Obs. [I.nt. ;fem, o f domiml- 
tor.] A female dominator ; mistress, lady. 

ijj6x Eden Arte Nan if, 1. xix. 20 b, Rome, .dominatrix of 
nation*. 

t Domine (<lp*mini), sb. Obs. [vocative case of 
L. domin-us lord, master.] 

1. Lord, master : used in respectful address to 
the clergy or members of learned professions. 

L900 tr. Urdu's Hist. tit. xix. (1891) 214 Min domne 
hwxt is )f\* tyr ] 1968 Gascoigne 111 ii, Domine Dot tor, 

Ibnt, 111. iv. 1609 B, Jonson S\l. Wont, v, i, 'Ti* no 
presumption, domine doctor x6i6 Ukaum. & Fu Scorn/. 
Lady 11. ». Adieu, dear Doinine ! 1640 Bkomk Antipodes 

iv x, ( l*o hi* chaplain) You Domine where are you 7 1679 

W\« iiHHi tv Country Wife iv. iii, No, good Domine doctor, 

1 deceive you, it seem*, and others too. 

2 . A clergyman or parson ; spec. —Dominie 3. 

a 1879 Karl Orrkry Guzman iv, Arc you the Domine of 
the I’aiish? 1701 C. Wolucy J ml. in N. )WF(i86oi 55 
Two other Minister* or Domine* a* they were called there 
. .one a Lutheran, .the ocher a Calvinist *703 Hickkrinuill 
t'rirst-cr it. ii 26 A little Domine or Curate in the towering 
and topping Pulpit. a 1711 K* M deft. Wk«. (1838) 84 
'The Dominee* are . . too Calvinistirall to he in league with 
those who op|K>*e you. 189a Critic J2 Mar. 151/2 The 
Dutchman'* endearing title of his pastor i* properly spelled 
a* the old Dutch documents spelled it . .The 'domine ’ was 
the clergyman ; a 1 doiuin/c ' is a school -master. 

b. A schoolmaster, etc. ; —Dominie i, q.v. 
t Do mine, v. Obs . Also 5-6 domyne. [a. 
OF. domine-r t ad. L. domindri to Dominate.] 

1 . tians, To rule, govern, control, Dominate. 

*4®* Caxton ( 7 oitfrey 2 Alywiundre . . domyned and had 
to hym obeys*aunt the vnyuenul world. 1009 Hawks Past. 
Pleas . xi. ix, The whych ryght .they mygnt well domyne. 

2 . intr. To rule ; to prevail. 

1470 85 Malory Arthur v. i, That noble empyre whiche 
domyneth vpon the vnyuer&al world. 1483 Caxton Gold, 
Leg;. 37/2 He nhold domyne over them. 1909 Hawes 
7oyf. A/e, tit. xvi, Our Houerayne whiche doth nowe 
ilomyne 1614 P. Forbes Dr/. Atimst. Kef. Ch, 61 (Jam.) 
Hcc itl.ty exyell the Pope from Rome, and domine there. 

3 . intr. To predominate, pievail in importance. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 6 His vertues domyne about his 

vyccs. 

Domineer ((VminD’j), r. Also 6 7-eere, 7 -ere, 
-eir(a, -ier(e. [app. a. early mod. Du. domincr-en 
to rule, have domination (1573 in Plantijn), a. F. 
dotnincr: see Domine v. 

'l he circumstances under which the Du. word was adopted 
in Eng. do not appear ] 

1 . intr . To rule or govern Arbitrarily or despoti- 
cally; to net imperiously; to tyrannize. Now 
usually (coloured by b), To exercise or assert 
authority in an overbearing manner, to lord it. 

1988 [see Domineering ppl. a. t). 1991 Sir T. Coningsby 

in Camden AHxc. I. 6a(Stanf.) They commaund thecountrie, 
and domineer and have their part* in any thing passinge. 
16 m W /V Return fr, Tarn as*, m i. (Arb.) 27 Craft and 
tunning do so doininere. x6at Burton A nest. Mel. 1. ii iv. 
ii. ( 1676) 96 Oligarchies, wherein a few rich men domineer. 
X776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. viii. (1869) I. 77 The mercantile 
company which domineers in the East Indies. 1879 W. S, 
Ha\m Amo Love agst. World 2 Not . . disposed to domineer 
oyer hi* brother* or arrogate to himself a superiority. 1877 
Mrs. Oi ini ant Makers Flor. xiv. 354 With a certain con- 
scious despotism he rules, nay domineers, over us. 
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+ b. To assume lordly air»; to iwagger, play 
the master. Obs. 

*607 Topskll Four./. Beasts (1658) 376 In this fashion he 
domineer’d a good time, until at last . . a stranger . . having 
oftentimes seen both Lion* and Asses, knew it for an as* in 
a Lion's skin. 1678 Dryden Kind Kpr. l i, He rants and 
domineers. He swaggers and swear*. 1719 D’Urfky Pills 
(187a) IV. 193 When he had the money in hi* Purse, He 
domineered and vapoured. 1784 Foot r Mayor of G. 1. Wk.s. 
1799 I. 173 She doe* nowand then hector a little; and .. 
domineer* like the devil. 

+ 2. To revel, roister, feast riotously. [Da. domi • 
tieren to feast luxuriously.— Oudemans.j Ohs . 

159a Namik P. PenilesseteA. a) 7 b, Hce can neither traffique 
with the Mercer* and Tailors as he was wont, nor dominere 
in Tauerncs as hee ought. 1906 Shaks. Tam. Shr, in. ii. 226 
Goe to the feast, reuell and domineere.. Be madde and 
merry. 1996 B. Jonson Ey. Man in Hum. 11. i, I,et him 
spend, and spend, and domineere. 1891 Shadwki i. Scourers 
iv, We intend to. .roar and drink bloodily, and domineer in 
the house. 

f3. To dominate, predominate, prevail. Obs . 
t8os Marston Antonio's Rev. v, i, O hunger, how thou 
dominer’st in my gut*! 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron 
Agi 291 Infected place*, and where the *mall pocks 
domineered. 17*9 Bkadlly bant. Diet, *.v. Sa/let, To suit 
and mingle our Sallet- Ingredients, and to adjust them that 
nothing may be suffer’d to domineer. 

4. To tower {over, above) ; —Dominate 5 b. 

>65® [*ee Domineering ///. a. 3). *697 Dryhkn Vtrg. 

Georg. 1. 229 Darnel domineers, And sh<x>l* its head al>ove 
the shining Ear*. 1837 W. Irving Cap/. Bonnnnlle I. n6 
Three lofty mountains .. which domineer ns landmarks over 
a vast extent of country. 1848 Dickens Dotnbey xxiii. 

5. trans. a. To govern imperiously, tyrannize 
over, dominate with absolute sway. 

1784 Gibbon* A Use Whs. (1814) V. 477 Supposing him 
domineered by the Metromanic in it* utmost forte, i860 
Emkrhon Cond. Life i. 0861) 23 All the bloods it shall 
absorb and domineer. X883 Stanch, Kxant, 7 Oct. 5/1 The 
people have refused to be domineered by Committees and 
wirepullers. 

b. To tower over, 4 command * ; — Dominate 3. 
kSit Sir R. W1I.XON Pr. Diary I. 136 The entrenchment* 
were domineered within pistol shot. 1843 Lkkkvhr Life 
Trav. Phys. III. m. ii. 98 The cathedral .. situated upon 
a rock and domineering the whole town. 

DomineeT, sb. [f. prec. vb.] A domineering 
manner or air; imperious swaggering. 

a 1768 Sir W. Wallace ix. in Child Ballads (1880) III. vi. 
268/3 The captain .. Did answer him in domineer. 1887 
Bari no-Gould Gaverocks I. i. 4 There was. .a*elfwill in the 
modelling of the lips, a domineer in the cut of the note. 

Do-minee'rer. Now rare. [f. as prcc. + -ER L] 
One who domineers ; a tyrant, despot. 

X641 Sir F.. Dfring in Ru*hw. Hist. Coll. lit. (1652) I. 
205 Away then with this Lordly Dotninccrcr, a 1687 II. 
More Death's Vis. iv. (1713) 3 note s That Deadly Domi* 
nccrcr [Death]. 1866 Alger Soli/. Nat. Man 111. 147 
An applauded dommeerer of the forum. 

DominM*ring l vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing b] 
The action of the verb Domineer ; imperious rule, 
tyranny ; overbearing demeanour. 

1617 Moryson /tin, in 288 Women taxed with thi* vn* 
naturall domineering over their Husbands. x866 Mrs. H. 
Wood AY. Martin's Eve xxxii, If Charlotte did remain 
with them, she should not stand any domineering. 

Domineering' ///. a. That domineers. 

1. Ruling arbitrarily or imperiously ; tyrannical, 
despotic ; overbearing, insolent. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 179 A domineering pedant ore 
the Boy. 1683 A. D. Art Converse 105 Their unruly and 
domineering humour. 1868 Mu . man St. Pants xv. 355 
Laud in his haughty and domineering character, 
t 2. Prevailing, dominant. Obs. 
x6sx Burton Anal. Mel. 11. iv. t, ii. (i6ji) 366 The domi- 
neering and most frequent maladies of it [a place). 18x7 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLI V. 325 The religion of the 
Abrahamites became the domineering religion of Persia. 

3. Occupying a commanding position. 

1698 R. Franck North. Mem, (1821) p. ix, Lofty domi* 
neenng hills that over top’d the submissive shady dales. 

Hence Dominaa rin^lj adv, ; Doming# 'rinff- 
n«M. 

1684 H. More Answer Ci«, He could not.. act *0 domi* 
neerinjdy. 1840 fllaehw. Mag, XLVil. 150 That is the 
objection to Charles /, as a tragedy . . because too domi- 
neeringly political. 1889 Spectator 16 Nov., A man boiling 
over with energy and dominecringncs*. 

Dominlal (dfmrnialj, a. [f. L, dominium 
lordship 4 - -al.] Of or pertaining to ownership. 

ijr*7-<* Chambers Cycl, *.v. OJficex r, Venal offices arc sub- 
divided into two kinds ; vi/., dominial and casual,— Domi* 
nia), or offices in fee, are those absolutely torn ofT, and 
separated from the King's prerogative, so as not to become 
vacant by death, but passing in the nature of a fee, or 
inheritance. 1878 Westm. Re v. No. 98, 333 Such a right 
was dominial rrther than marital, and belonged to a man 
not so much as husband but as slave-owner. 

t Dominic, a. and sb. Obs. [See Dominican : 
cf. Sp. dominieo Dominican.] -DOMINICAN. 

c 1940 Pilgr. T. x 99 in Thynne Animeutv. % The dominikis 
hold vp thomas the aquin. 1874 Hickman Quinyuart, 
Hist. <ed 2) 69 Reader among the Dominick- Friers. 

Dominical (domrnikdn, a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
dominical is, in F. dominical (1417 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. L. dominic-us of or belonging to a lord 
or master, f. dominies lord.] 

A. adj. I. I11 ecclesiastical uses. 

1. Of or pertaining to the Lord (Jesui Chriit) ; 


Lord*!. Dominical day : the Lord's day, Sunday. 
Dominical year : the year of our Lord. 

1993 Eden Treat. Newe Did. (Arb.) 30 He came thether 
on the Sundaye called the Dominical day. 1960 Becon 
New Cutech . (1844) a 19 It is the dominical supper, that U to 
say, the Lord s. 158* N. T. (Rhem.) Rev, i. 10, 1 was in 
spirit on the Dominical day. c X645 Howell Lett. (1688) 
IV. 47a The Dominical Prayer^ ana the Apostolical Creed. 
1743 r iklding J. Wild 11. viii, After the exercise of the 
dominical day i* over. 1884 Brewer Hen. VU 1 Pref. 7 
Marked with the regnal and dominical year. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Lord's day or Sunday 
[L. dominica (</i>j)] ; Sunday-. 

1623 Cockeram, Don tint i all, belonging to the Lords day. 
1649 Milton hiktm. i. Wksc 1738 I. 367 That reverend 
Statute for Dominica! Tigs and Maypoles, .deriv'd from the 
example of his Father James. 2863 Cowley Cutter Coleman 
St, 11. iii, Grave Dominical Postures. 1891 Timet 9 Apr. 5/5 
Their demand . . for a 36 hours’ dominical rest, that is, rest 
from Saturday at 6 p.m. till Monday at 6 a.tn. 

b. Dominical letter : the letter used to denote 
the Sundays in a particular year. 

The seven letters A, B, C, I), K, F, G arc used in sue* 
cession to denote the first seven day* of the year (Jan. 1-7), 
and then in rotation the next seven days, and so on, so that, 
c.g., if the 3rd January be a Sunday, the dominical letter for 
the year is C. I .cap Year ha* two Dominical letters, one for 
the days preceding Feb. 29 (or according to some, Feb. 24 ; 
cf. Bissextile), the other for the rest of the year. 

1577 ®7 Holinsiied Hist. Enr. v. ii. (R.j In the yeere 
of our Lord 446.. the doininicall letter going by E, the 
prime by to. 1994 Blundkvii, F.xerc. vn. vui. (cd. 7) 660 
When 28 is the number of the Sunnes Circle, A is alwaics 
the Dominical Letter. 1630 I. Taylor (Water P.) Dog of 
War Wks. 11. 229/2 Some like Dominical Letters goe In 
Scarlet from the top to toe. 1868 Chambers' b.mytl. III. 
699 If the dominical letter of a common year be G, F will 
be the dominical letter for the next year. 

c. Jig. (from the printing of the dominical letter 
in red, or larger type ; cf. red letter day.) 

183s Massinger Emperor East 1. ii, At what time* of the 
year He may do a good deed for itself, and that i* Writ in 
dominical letters. 1844-7 Clevki and Char. Land. Diurn, 
6 For all Cromwell* Nose weares the Doininicall Letter. 
1651 Randolph, etc. Hey for Honest v tv. iii, Should have 
scratched your face till it had been a dominical one, and as 
full of red letters as any Pond’s Almanac in Christendom. 

II. In legal and other uses. 

1 3 . Belonging to a demesne or domain [med.L. 
dominicum] ; domanial. Obs. 

X340-1 Elyot Image Gov. ( 1556) 159 He. .craftily enter, 
laced his dominical landea with their servile possession*. 
1840 Somner Antia. Canter b. 310 Which, passe by and 
under the name of dominicall or desmeasne-titnes. 

1 4 . Of or pertaining to an absolute lord despotic. 
i« 44 H. Parker Jus Pop. 37 That Dominicall-power. . is un- 
natural! : the very definition of it leaves the slave utterly 
disinherited of himself and sul>ject to his masters sole ends. 
Ibid., If thi* condition did justify Dominicall-iule. 

5 . Pertaining to a Dominie or schoolmaster; 
pedagogic, nonce-use. 

188s G. MACDONAt.DCViT/'Ar W. III. iv. 58 The schoolmaster 
. .knocking down the violator of the dominical sanctity. 
t 0 . —Dominican, rare. 

1600 E Blount tr. Conestaggio 126 T^ast he should seeme 
. .to follow the advise of the doininicall Fryers- 

B. sb. [In sense 1, ad. med.L. dominicdle, - dlis : 
see Du Cange.] 

+1. Eccl. A garment or veil for Sundays ; spec, 
a veil worn by women when receiving the Com- 
munion. Obs . 

1985 Jewel Repl, Harding 73 (R.) Wee decree that 
euery woman when she dooth communicate, liaue her domi- 
nical. 17*7 91 Chambers Cycl. a. v., The Council of Auxerre, 

. .decree*, that women communicate with their dominical, 
ta. Short for Dominical letter : see A. 2 b. Obs . 

X988 Shaks. L, L. L. v. ii. 44 Let me not die your debtor. 
My red Dominical!, my golden letter, 1888 Plot S/qJ 
fordsk. 421 Their Dominical* and week-day Letters. 

1 3 . The Lord's house ; a church. Obs. t are. 

1859 Gauden Tears of Ch. 351 Then began Christian 

Churches, Oratories, or Dominica!*, to out-shine the Temples 
of the Heathen Gods, 

1 4 . The Lord’s day, Sunday. Obs, 

*6*8 Jackson Creed ix xxiv. 6 3 May we Christians then 
call the Friday before Easter the day of our atonement, or 
the dominical next after it, the great Sabbath? 1673 Oley 
Pref. to Jackson's Whs. (1844I 1. 27 Matter proper for 
every dominical and festival in tne year. 

6. One who observes the Lord’s Day, but does 
not treat it as representing the Sabbath of the Old 
Testament : opposed to Sabbatarian . 

1861 Hessry in Guardian 13 Mar. 163/1 These Dominical* 
(thus argue the Sabbatarians) . . substitute for a Divine 
foundation of Sunday, one of mere human invention, the 
authority of the Church . 1884 W. F. Crafts Sabb.for Man 
(1894) 629 Those Dominical* who hold the New Testament 
Lord’s Day, but deny the Genesis Sabbath. 

Dominican (dimi*nik&n), a. and sb. [ad. 
eccl. L. Dominic anus, f. Dominicus , Latin form of 
the name of Domingo de Guzman, also called 
St. Dominic, the founder of an order of preaching 
friars : cf. F. dominicain.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to St. Dominic or to 
the order of friars (and nuns) founded by him. 

1680 Waller (title) Narrative of the Feigned Visions. . 
of the Dominican Fathers of the Convent of Berne. i7»S“5* 
Chambers C>r 4 s.v. Friars , Dominican, or black, or 
preaching friars. 1798 tr. Keister* s Trav. (1760) III, 373 
In the Dominican convent. 1849 S. Austin Ranke's Hist, 
R/f. II. 13 The course token by the court of Rome (chiefly 
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domintcan Influence). 1885 Catholic Diet, *79/1 In Ireland 
.. »even convents of Dominican nuns. 

B sb. A friar of the order founded by St. 
Dominic ; a Black friar. 

a sits Wrever (M&'ton) Their rule and habit was much- 
what Tike that of the Dominicans. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
J/tst.R^f. I. 359 The Dominicans, who taught the strictest 
doctrines . . had the right to enforce them by means of tire 
and sword. 

Hence Doml'iifteaiie:**, a Dominican nnn. 

1857 G. Oliver Colt. Cath. Retig. in Cornwall, etc. 65 
Two or three Dominicanesses of the third Order. 

+ Donrinicide. Oh. rare- 0 , [ad. late L. 
dominie Ida, f. L. domitt-us master : see -cii)E.] a. 
One who kills a master, b. Murder of a master. 

1656 Blount Glossogr „ Domini tide, he that kits his Mas- 
ter. 1847 in Craio ; and in mod. Diets. 

Domini# (<v mini) . Also domine. [The same 
word as Domine, the final pronouncea e being 
written -iV, as in vernacular words.] 

1 . A schoolmaster, pedagogue. (Now chiefly Sc.) 

s6ts 7W Noble K. 1. iii. But will the dainty Domine, 
the Scboolemaster keep touch. 1681 Otway Soldiers Fort. 
m. i. VVks. 1738 I. 373 Why. who am I, good Sir Dominie 
Doddle-pate? s8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey 1. vi, He then 
walked to the door and admitted the barred-out Dominie. 
x8ao Scott Guy M. Introd., Dominie Sampson..* poor, 
modest, humble scholar, who has won his way through the 
classics .. But there is a far more exact prototype of the 
worthy Dominie. 1870 I-owki.l Study Wind. 129 The 
dominie spirit has become every year more obtrusive and 
intolerant in Mr. C.’s writing. 

b. The (male) keeper of a boarding-house or 
Dame’s house for oppidans at Eton. 

*8*7 J. Evans Excurx, Windsor 353 The oppidans are 
boarded at private houses; and the title of Domine and 
Dame, the presiding masters and mistresses have imrnemo- 
rially enjoyed. i86g W. l„ C. Ktoniana viii. 1 32 Formerly 
these houses were . . kept by * Dames * or 1 Dominies ' . . 
though now the term ‘Danjc' applies to nil without refer- 
ence to sex. 

2 . In U.S., the title of a pastor of the Dutch 
Reformed Church (more historically spelt Domine 
q.v.) ; whence in New York, New Jersey, etc., ex- 
tended colloquially to ministers or parsons of other 
churches. (Commonly pronounced, after Dutch, 
cD u *mini.) 

18*4 W. Irving T. Trav. (1849) 439 There are two famity 
oracles, one or other of which Dutch housewives consult . . 
the dominie and the doctor. 1839-40— Wolfert's R . (1855) 
15 An elder might be seen .. apparently listening to the 
dominie. 1887 Hazard Mem. J. L . Dim an iii. *3. 

Dominion (dominyan). [a. obs. F. dominion 
(in Godef.), ad. L. type *dominion em y deriv. of 
domini-um property, ownership, f. domin-us lord.] 

1 . The power or right of governing and con- 
trolling; sovereign authority; lordship, sovereignty; 
rule, sway ; control, influence. 

C1430 Lydg. Thebes 11. (R.), To haue lordship, or domi- 
nioun, In ^he hounds of this little torn*. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. 1. vi. 13 She gaue ouer y« rule and domymon to hym. 
*634 Sir T. Herbert Tmv. 39 These Moguls., got the 
Dominion of these Countries, 171a Addison S' / wet . No. 500 
8 a Nothing is more gratifying to the mind of man than 
power or dominion, *887 Freeman N. C. (1876) I. iv. 315 
Foreign dominion in any shape would soon become hateful. 
Jig* 153 * Siarkry England f. ii. 61 Fortune . . hath grete 
domynyon and rule in al vtward thyngys. 158a N. T. 
(Rhem.) Rom. vi, p Death shai no more haue dominion 
[Wycl. lordschip, Tindale, etc. power] ouer him. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 181 F7 Exempting them from tne 
dominion of chance. *8^5 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) 1 1 1. 179 For 
ages physicians have been under the dominion of pre- 
judices. 

2 . a. The lands or domains of a feudal lord, 
b. The territory owned by or subject \e> a king or 
ruler, or under a particular government or control. 
Often in pi. 

Dominion of Canada (colloq. ‘ the Dominion '), the title 
under which the former colonial provinces of Upper and 
I<ower Canada, etc., in British North America, were united 
into one government in 1867. The Old Dominion , a popular 
name in U. S. for Virginia. 

tSt* Act 4 Henry rill, c. 10 The Domynyonx Honours 
Castelles Parke* . , that late were to Edwarde Courteney. 
*54 ®. Hall Chron., Henry VI fan. *4) 130 The whole 
dominion of Fraunce, betwene the rivers* of Soame and 
Marne, tflog S haks. Z,/ori. i. 180 If. .Thy hanisht trunke be 
found in our Dominions, The moment is thy death. 1715 
Dr Foe Voy. round World (1840) 31 The King of Spain 
had allowed the king; of France’s subjects a free trade in 
his American dominions. 183a f . P, Kennedy Swallow B. 
[i860) 13, l have really reached the Old Dominion. <840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 539 The wide dominion of the 
Franks was severed into a thousand pieces. 1867 Act 30 
4 3* Viet. c. 3. | 3 The Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick shall form and be One Dominion 
under the Name of Canada- 

V$T- *®S4 Whitlock Zootomia 414 The Dominions of 
Pen-men are of far larger extent than those of Sword-men. 
i8as Shelley Prometh. Unh. 11. v. 86 Thy spirit lifts its 
pinions In music's most serene dominions. 

8 . Law. Ownership, property; right of possession. 
£ = dominium in Rom. I-aw.Y 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. u xvi. 81 The Right of possession, 
Is called Dominion. 168a Evats Grot ins* War 4 Peace 78 
We must search into the rise or beginning of propriety, 
~ ~ Dominion 


which Lawyers call Dominion. 173S Eminent i/omlnlon 
[see Eminent $L 1774 T. Jcppbrson A utobiog, Wks. 1859 
I. 138 Our Saxon ancestor* held their lands . . in absolute 
dominion, unencumbered with any superior, ilu Austin 
Jurisfr. (1879) 1 . 50. 1885 Law Timee 98 Mar. 386/1 


Negligent dealing with goods by a bailee, which does not 
amount to the assertion of any dominion over them, 
t b. fig* Power or right, nonceuse . Oh. 
a 1797 H. Walpole Mem Geo. //(1847) H. viii 257 The 
King, during the whole couxersation, seemed to leave open 
his dominion of saying or unsaying hereafter. 

4 . = Domination 3. (Usually in pi.) 

1*539 JBibi r (Great) Epk. i. at Aboue all rule, and power, 
and might and domynion [Tindai k dommacion] 1611 
Bible Col. i. 16 All things created.. visible and imiUible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions [Vulg .dominationts, 
LXX KvpiorifT"), or principalities, or powers. ] 1667 Milton 
/’. L. it. 11 Powers and Dominions, Deities of Heav’n. 
a 1711 Kkn Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1731 111. aoo Dominions 
for supreain Commands deciecd. 

6. atlrib ., as Dominion ad. Dominion day , in 
the Dominion of Canada, the 1st of July, obseived 
as a general holiday in commemoration of the union 
of the province!, etc., under that name in 1867. 

1877 Daily News ^ Nov. 6/6 In violation of the Dominion 
Act regarding the importation of cattle from prohibited 
countries. *89* W Pike Barren Ground N. Canada 167 
The loyal Canadians, .were, .celebrating the anniversary of 
Dominion Day, with much rye whisky. 

Hence + Domi nion v to exercise dominion, to 
rule ; Domi nionloM a., having no dominion. 

*647 Pol. Ballads 11860) I. 35 Wc shall have . But few 
folks, and jpooq to dominion o'er, i8a$ Blackw. Mag. 
LVIi, 533 Dominion less over our sympathy. 

II Dominium. A Latin term of the Roman 
Law, variously rendered lordship, ownciship, 
property, demesne, domain, dominion ; but often 
ictained in L. form in legal u*e. 

x8a3 in Crabb '/V< hnol. Diet. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 3°o The interest vested in the superior is called the 
dominium diratnm, or superiority. .The vassal’s intcicst. . 
is termed the dominium utile , or the property. 

Domino (domino). PI. dominoee. [a. F. 
domino (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) * a kind of hood, 
or habit for the head, worne by Cannons; (anti 
hcncc) also, a fashion of vaile vsed by some women 
that moume’ (Cotgr.) ; cf. Sp. domino a masque- 
rade garment. 

Du Cange cites domino in L. context, in the sense of a 
covering of the head and shouldcis worn by priests in 
winter: 1 utantur. . caput io vulgariter ung Domino', ‘capu- 
tium scu Domino pnnni nigri Derived in some way from 
L. ; Darmesieter suggests from some I,. phrase, 

such as benedicamus Domino. According to Littnf, sense 4 
came from the supposed resemblance of the black back of 
each of the pieces to the masquerade garment.) 

1 . A kind of loose cloak, app. of Venetian origin, 
chiefly worn at masquerades, with a small mask 
covering the upper part of the face, by persons 
not personating a character. 

*7*9. Free-Thinker No. 138 F 6 Thersites .. instead of 
covering Himself with a Domine, dresses . in the Habit of 
a Running Foot-man. xyio 6 Bailey (folio), Domino, .the 
habit of a Venetian nobleman, very much in use at our 
modem masquerades. 1744 I.ady M.W. Montagu let. to 
W. Montagu 25 Mar., I went in a domino to the ball, a masque 
giving opportunity of talking in a freer manner than fete.]. 
1770 Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary (1889) I. 66 Miss Strange 
had a white satin Domino trimmed with blue. 1841 Lkver 
C. O' Ma/ley [RtUlK.) 407 The domino which serves formers 
concealment, is almost the only dress assumed. 

b. Sometimes applied to the half-mask itself. 

# [*837 Syd. Smith Ballot VIV*. (Longm.) 778 Why not vote 
in a domino, taking off the vizor to the returning officer only?) 
*860 Emerson Cond. Life , Illusions Wks. (Bohn) II. 443 
The masquerade is at its height. Nobody drops his domino, 
O. fis- 

*«*> 9 Dickens Sk. Bos (i8«;o) 266/r Reserve . . Is a bad 
domino which only hides what good, people have about 
’em, without making the had look better. 1870 Disraeli 
Lothair Ixxvii, A* for Pantheism, it is Atheism in domino, 
1875 Emfrbon Lett. A Soc, Aims, Qnot. 4 Orig . Wks. 
(Bonn) 111, sat John Wilson — who .. writes better under 
the domino of Christopher North 

2 . A pcrion wearing a domino. 

1749 Fielding Tom *f(mes xm. vii, Jones, applied to the 
Poirnno, tagging and tntreating her to shew him the lady. 
18 66 Howells l end. Life viii, Motley company,— dominoes, 
harlequins, pantaloni, illuNtrissimi and illustiissime. 

8. a. One of a number of rectangular pieces 
(usually 38) of ivory, bone, or wood, having the 
under side black, and the upper equally divided by 
a cross line into two squares, each either blank 
or marked with pips, so as to present all the possible 
combinations from double blank to double six. 
(Sometimes the pieces have more pips, and are 
more in number accordingly.) b. pi. (rarely sing.) 
A game played with these pieces, (usually) by 
placing corresponding ends in contact as long as 
this can be done, the player who has the lowest 
number of pips remaining being the winner. 

1801 Strutt Sports 4* Past. iv. ii. f 18 Domino .. a very 
childish sport, imported from France a few years back. 
*®J* Disraeli Yng. Duke v. i. <L>, The menservants were 
initiated in the mysteries of dominoes. 183$ Lomcr. Outre - 
Mer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 119 His favorite game of domino. 
1870 Modem Hoyle 93 One of the players draws a domino. 

C. pi. A game at cards, in which the cards as 
played out are laid in rows or heaps according to 
the suits, those of each suit following in their 
order ; the player who first gets rid of all his cards 
is the winner, 

d, interjectionally : (see quots.). 


| x8ia -V, 4 Q. 35 Mar. 339/* Probably most I ondoner* 
have often heard ’bus conductor* cry 'Domino' vthen 
an ooinibua is * full in and out 189* Farmer Slang 
Domino , an ejaculation of completion : e. g. for sailoth miuI 
soldiers at the la*t lash of a flogging : also, by implnaiion, 
a knock-ilown blow, or the last of a series. From the tall 
at the end of a game of dominoes. 

5 . A workman's ticket or 'check’ given up on 
entering a factory. 

1884 Leisure Hour Sept 530/1 Every man Is provided 
with a number stamped on a small block of wood called 
a domino. 

6. attrib., as domino box ; domino pool, a variety 
of the game of dominoes, in which a stake is placed 
in the pool ( Mod. IfoyU , 1870, 101V 

*®49 iton Cat tons 19 A beautiful large domino box in 
cut ivory, painted and gilt. 

lienee Do'minood a , wearing a domino. 

x88s B. Haril Maruja iii, Gioups of dominoed mas- 
queiaders. 1801 Blailrw. Mag Jan. 46. 

Domitabl* (dpmit&bl), a. rare. [f. I-. do- 
vtitdre \%cc next) + -BLK.] Tniqablc. 

1677 Hair Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 369 The other are 
by theii very naluio moie doimtable. iSa6 Foreign p Rev. 
XVII 166 The carnivorous tribes he finds lc«s domilnhle. 

t Domitate, v. Oh. rate [f.npl. stem of 
L. domi tare, freq. of domdre to tame.] 

*613 Cock. 1 ram 11, To Tame, mann/afe, domitate. 
Domite (<h> u m^it\ Min. [f. J'uy de Ddme 
In Auvergne.] A light-grey variety of track) te. 

x8a8 Webster cites Pmmrs. 1815 Penny (yet. III. 
i^B' 3 The Puy* de I>A me, formed ofa part U ular kind of 
rock, which has thence been named donate. 1879 Run hv 
Study Rocks xii. 226 The name domite . , has been applied 
to trachytes whit h contain a high percentage of silica. 

Hence Doml tio a., composed of domite. 
x8<8G. P. ScRont Grot. Centr. Fiance (t d. si) 67 The origin 
of all these doittitic hills. x88x Judd Volcanoes v. 136. 

t Domi tion. Oh. rare~°. [n. of action f. L. 
domdre ( domit um ) to tame.] So Do xoltar*. 

X638 Blount Gtossogr,, Donation or Domiture ( donntura ), 
a taming or breaking. IBaii.kY has Domation , domatute.) 

t Domi#, v. Obs. rare. [Etyvnol. unknown ] 
inlr. ‘To l>c dull or cloudy* (Stratmann). 

1340 Hamfoi r Pr Conic. 1443 Now ex |>e wedir bright 
and shynand, And now waxes it alle domland. 

Domm, -e, obs. forms of Dumb. 

Dommage, obs. form of Damage. 
t Dommagie, Oh. By-form of Damage. 

*55® Autxdio 4 l sab, F vj, Nellier for frare nor for 

dommagie. /bid K iij, We do not resavc atine donmiagie. 

Dommegeable, ol». form of Damageable, 
Dommerer, obs. var. Hum merer. 

Domp(e, obs. var. Damp, Dump, 

Dom Pedro ; see Dom 1 5. 

Dompnation, obs. form of Domination. 
Dompne, obs. form of Dom, or Domink. 
a 1536 Annk Rolfvn in Wood Lett. Roy . 4 lllustr. 
Lathes II. 191 One dompne John Kldmer. 

+ Dompt, v. Oh. [a. F, dompte~r , in OF. 
danter , dottier > later domter L. domildre to over- 
come, subdue, tame : a doublet of Daunt.] traits. 
To tame, subdue, reduce to subjection ; *- Daunt 
v . ; also inlr. (for reflj. 

1480 Caxtom Ovule Met. XI. iii, His cvyll herte myght 
not domptc m«ke hym leve hys folyr, c 1489 — Blair 
chanlyn li. iy6 Me dompted and subdewed them, 

Hcncc Do‘mpt«r, subduer, tamer. 

1673 O. Waiker Educ. (1677) aso Old Age— that great 
domptcr and mortifier of our passions. 

Domy (d<? tt *mi), a. [f. Dome j/>. + -y,] Having 
a dome or domes ; domc-Iike. 

*833 Ruskin in Athenaeum 76 Dec. (1891) B57/3 A thing 
of tl tie domy firmament 1890 Temple liar Mag . it Sept., 
Cool summer palace and domy mosque. 

Don (dpn), j/M Also 6 doen, done. [a. Sp. 
don L. dominant master, lord.] 

1 . A Spanish title, prefixed to a man's Christian 
name. 

' Formerly confined to men of high rank, but now applied 
in courtesy to all of the better classes. 

*S#3 W01 bey in St. Papers VI. 119 The Archiduke 
Don Ferdinando. *5®® U raeton Chron. 11. 313 Done 
Peter King of bDaine. 1591 Shaks. J wo Gent. 1. in. 39 
Don Alphonso, With other Gentlemen of good estecmc. 
*7M T. Richer* Htsl. R, Cental. Spain 92 This prince 
l relay u«] was the first, to whom was giveR the 'Title of Don, 
which till than, they gave only to taints. 1838 Prim 011 
herd, tjr Is. xvi. (Cent ), '1’hc title of Don, which hud not 
then been degenerated into an appellation of mere courtesy. 
+ b. By extension ; often humorous. Oh. 

1588 Shaks. /,. L. L. 111. i. x8a Thi» signior Juntos gyant 
dwarfe, don [(Jo. dan] Cupid. 1590 — Much Ado v. ii, 
86 If Don worme (his conscience) find no impediment to 
the contrarie, 1619 PasguiLs /W/m. (1877)15? Don C onstable 
in wrath appeares. *1459 Ci icv* land London Lady 17 
Don Mars, the great Ascendant on the Road. 

0. Don Diero, a name for a Spaniard (rf. Diego); 
hence, f Don Diego v ., to cheat or * do ‘ (obs.). Don Juan, 
the name of a legendary Spanish nobleman whose dissolute 
life was drama! tred by Gabriel Telle* in his Convtvado de 
Piedra ; the name was adopted in various popular imitations 
of this play and by Byron in hit well-known poem ; a rake, 
!il>ertine, roul; hence, Don Juanlc. Don JiranUh 
adjt., and Don Jtranitm. Don Pedro (see sense 6). 
Don Quixote, the hero of a Spanish romance by Cervantes, 
who. from his attempt to be a knight-errant a* described in 
the books of chivalry, has become the type of any one who 
attempt* to do an absurdly impossible thing or to carry 
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out an impossible ideal ; hence, Don Quixote re, Don 
Quixotism: see n!v> Qnxoiic, etc. 

1607 Webster Hut. .Sir IVyai Wks. 1830 II. 208 
A Dondcgo in a kind of Spanish stockfish, or poor John. 
r«6a6 Pith of Pertut 11. iv. in Hullen O. PI. II. 39 Now 
Don Diego or LKm Divell, 1 defy* thee. 1674 (Z.Cawiirey] 
Catholu on i9 I'he furious zeal of persona Dmi-Quixottcd in 
Religion. 1709 S r kki.k Tatler No. 31 f 8 Why you loak an 
if you weie Don Diego'd to the Tune of a Thousand Pounds. 
1710 Di Fiifc. ('rusoe it. xiii, The state he [a Chinaman of 
position] 1 ode in was a perfect Don Quixoteism being a mix* 
tore of pomp nnd poverty, a 1845 Hoop T. of Trumpet 
xvv, The most Don Jtinnixh rake. 1855 Thackeray New- 
tomes { 1870) II. xx. aj6(Stanf.) It waatheman whose sweet* 
heart this Don Juan had. . deserted. 188a S/kvensom Pam. 
Stmt. 55 It is the punishment of Don Juanism. 

2. A Spanish lord or gentleman; a Spaniard, 

1610 II Jonsow itch. m. tii, A doughty don is taken with 

my Pul. 1659 Pmyiikn On Cromwell xxiii, Die light Mon- 
sieur the grave Ihm outweighed. 1797 Nelson 13 Tan. in 
Nkolas Pnp (184s) II. 326, 1 hailed the Don, nnd told him, 

* J ins is mu Knglish Frigate’. x88o Tennyson Ret'enge iv, 
I never turn'd my hack upon Don or devil yet. 

3. Iran/. A distinguished man ; one of position 
or importance ; a leader, first class man. Also 
( iolhq . and dial.) at t rib . , and in phrase a don at 
something, i.c. an adept. 

0x634 Kandoii-ii Amyntas it. v. Wks. (1875) 306 Thin is 
a man of skill, an (Kdipus, Apollo, Reverend rnoebus, Don 
of Dclphos. 1665 Dnyokn Indian Pin/. Kpil. at The great 
dons of w*t. 1768 74 ’Flu, ker /./. Nat (185a) II. 466 Quota 
lions fiom the old dons of Greece. *•33 in Westm. Rev. 
A pi. 445 One of the tnen was what was called a *don 
workman’. 1854 Chyub. friit. II. 280 A don at cricket. 

4. lienee, in the colloquial language of the Eng- 
lish universities : A head, fellow or tutor of a col- 
lepe. 

1660 South Serin. 29 July (1843) II. 88 The raving 
insolence whu h those spiritual dons from the pul nit writ- 
wont to show (at Oxford |. 1681 Thorkshy Diary (Hunter) 
I. 109 Sermons . . against Armiuianism, whereat many dons 
were offended. «7*6 A Mill" kk r Terror Pit v. 20 The 
reverend dons in Oxford are already alarm'd. 188* Hesant 
Revolt 0/ Man vii. ( 1 88 j) 164 The few left were eithei the 
reading Hilda graduates or the dolls. 1888 Btrcon Lives 
u Cd. Men if. x 242 An introduction to two Oxford dons. 
f5. * Dan l , D<»m 1 a. Obs. rare. 
x6oo Chester PI. Proem i, The devise of one done 
Rondall, moonkc of Chester abbe. 

8. More fully, Don Pedro, a game at cards. 

The players are divided into two sides nnd have 6 or 3 
cards each ; the points scored in one game are 23 : — one each 
for High, Ia>w, and Jack of trumps, 5 for Game It. e. for 
the side which at the end of the game scores the highest 
total from the cards won by them, counting 10^ 4, 3, 2 and 1 
for a ten, ace, king, queen and knave respectively , also 4, 
3, a ami 1 respectively for the at e, king, queen and knave 
of trumps, ami 5 for the five or Don. 

1873 ''tang Put , Don Pedro was probably invented by 
the mixed English and Irish rabble who fought in Portugal 
in 1832-3. 

Hence Do ndom, Donhood, Donlike a., Donly 

a ., Donnes*, nil nonce- wds. from sense 4. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 122 
The don was in . . a truly don-like rage. 1863 Sat Rev. 
4 Feb. 143 In the glory of early donhood at the Univer- 
sities. ^ 1891 Roden Noei. Byron 61 Juvenile verses against 
Cambridge Dondom. 1803 Nat. Ofstrver 20 May 1a a A 
very donly Don 1895 ibid. a. Mar. 432^1 F.nglish women 

* who are fairly familiar with Middle F.nglish ’(who, beyond 
the range of donnesses, may probably he counted on fingers). 

t Don, sb.'t Obs . rare. [a. F. don L. don-urn, 
gift.] A donation, gift. 

104 St. Pa/crs Hen. VIII, VI. 223 Whose assumrx ion is 
undoubtedly worthy to be reputed a don and gift of God. 

Don (dpn), vA arch, [contracted from do on : 
see 1 >0 v. 48. 

After 1650 retained in popular use only in north, dial,; as a 
literary archaism it has become very frequent in 19th c.J 

1. trans. To put on (clothing, anything worn, 
etc.). The opposite of Hoff. 

1567 TuRtiKRV. (hud's P.p. 109 b, Do’n homes And Bacchus 
thou shall be. 160a Smaks. Ilam. iv. v. 52 Then vp he rose, 
8t don'd his clothes. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. 
iv. (R.), In Autumne. . when stately forests d’on their yellow 
contes. 16s 1 Quaki re Argalus \ P. (1678) 84 Up Argalus, 
and d’r>n thy Nuptial weed*, a 1764 Ltovn Henriade (R.' t 
Mars had donn’d his coat of mail. x8o8 Scoit F. M. 
Perth vi, My experience has been in donning stdel gauntlets 
on mailed knights. x86t T. A. Troi love La Beata II. 
xii. 61 To shut up his studio, and don his best coat. 1879 
Dixon Windsor l. id. 23 She donned the garment of n nun. 

2. trans/. To dress (a person) in a garment; 
re/L to dress oneself. Chiefly north, dial. 

1801 R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 17 Sue duff thy clogs, 
and don thyscl. 1845 E. Bronte Wuthering Heights xix, 
Joseph was donned in his Sunday garments. 

Hence Do nning vbl. sb. 

1847 Emerson Poems ( 1857) 161 Too much of donning and 
doffing. 1888 Elwortiiy W. Somerset Word- 6k., Dunnings, 
Sunday clothes, also finery. 

t Don, vf Obs. [Related to Din vi] intr . To 
resound, ring with sound; «Din t>. i. 

4*400 Sir Bears (1886) 163 (MS. E.l At costel donyd 
and tong 1483 Pest hut it (x 515) 78 b, A man sholde unneth 
here his folowe speke for donnynges of strokes. 

Don, var. form of Dun, Down. 

Don, obs. pres. inf. and pa. pple. of Do v, 

II Dona (d<rn*a), dona (<l<P*nft). [Sp. doha, 
Pg. dona ; L. domina mistress, lady.] 

1. A (Spanish or Portuguese'! lady; Also pre- 
fixed to the name as a title of courtesy. 


i6es Masse tr. Aleman's Gusman d'Aff II. x. 904 We 
forget to got for DoFla Beatrix the new morryed Bride. 
01674 In Dry dens Wks (1884) VIII. 513 Was there never 
a Dona in afl Spain worthy your kindness? 1840 Longp. 
Si*. Stud. 1. i, Doha Serafirm and her cousins, 

2 . slang, (in form dona, also vulgarly donah, 
doner. ) A woman ; a sweetheart. 

1873 Slang Diet . , Dona ami fee its, a woman and children. 
*73 A thenmum 24 Apr. 543 A circus man almost always 
speaks of a circus woman, not as a woman, but a dona. 
*887 Farrell How He Pied 62 Blokes and donahs, .of the 
foulest slums. >•94 Vet low Bk. I. 70 The little doner. 

Donable, a. raie ~° . [ad. L. ddndbilis , f. 

dona re to present, Donate.] 

17*7 Bailkv vol. II, Donable, that may be given. 

Donary (da*i‘n&ii). [ad. L. dondri-um reposi- 
tory of offerings, offering, f. donum gift.] A gift or 
donation ; a votive offering. 

158a N. T. (Rhein) Luke xxi. 5 The Temple .. was 
adorned with goodly stones and donaries. 162 s Birion 
A nat. Met . Dcinocr. to Rdr. 57 Hospitals ho built and 
maintained, not by collections, benevolences, donaries. 
1699 Bkntiey Phal. iii. 125 Were not Cups frequently 
among the Donaries presented to the Gods? 1700 J. Brome 
t rav. Eng. \ Siot. 11 (1707) 53 There have been several 
Donaries <onfcrrcd upon it (College) both in Exhibitions 
and Scholar-ships. 1848 Whan ion Jaw Lev , Donary , a 
thing given tosacied u^cs, 186a F. Haii, in Jml. Asia/. 
Soe. Bengal 7 I he kings, granted away land . . by way of 
local do'i.uics, 

Donat, var. of Donkt, Obs. 

Donatary. [nd. med.L. type * dbndtdrius (in 
F. donatave ), f . L. dim at- ppl, stem of donate to 
present; see -ahy.] The donee or receiver of a 
gift or donation; a Donatory: spec, in Sc. Jaw. 

1818 H. T. Colebrookr Obitg. Af Contr. I. 252 The giver’s 
preference of the donatary before his heir or presumptive suc- 
t essor. 1861 W. Bei l Put. Law Scot., Donatary . . In prac- 
tice, the term is applied exclusively to the |>erson to whom 
the Ci own makes a gift, as of escheat, ultimas Aarres, or the 
like. 1876 D. Gorki R .S mum. <V l Pint, in Orkneys it. 70 One 
of the ravenous race of crown donatories. 

Donate (,d0n^ t), v. (Chiefly C/.S.) [f. L. 
dbnat- ppl. stem of dondre to picsent, f. ddn-um.] 

1. trans. To make a donation or gift of; hence, 
vulgarly (in U S.), to give, bestow, grant. 

184$ R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vii. (ed. 2) 172 The 
sixteenth (section] is ‘donated’ by Congress for the support 
of common schools. 186* M. Hopkins Hawaii 324 Under 
the former tenure, all lands, to whomsoever donated, were 
revocable at will. 1880 Muikiirad Ui/ian vi. § 9 Retentions 
out of a dowry are competent . . on account of things 
donated, or on account of tilings abstracted. 

2. To present (a person, etc.) with something. 

186* Troiiopr N. A ttter. I. 197. Soldiers returning from 

the Mcxuan wars were donated with warrants for land. 

Do nateO*. [f. ™ prec. + -EE.] One to whom 
something is given ; a recipient of a donation. 

17x6 M. Davies At hen. Brit. II. tio Some noble Protes- 
tant Donatces. 1853 M. Kelly tr. Oossetiu's Power t'ope 
II. 157 From being a donntee, you can become a donor. 

Don&ter, obs. f. Donator. 
fDona'tian. Obs. ^Donatist. 

i6r7 W. Sclatf.r Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 25a As Donatians 
thought. 

Donation (dtm^JanX [a. F. donation , nd. I- 
donation -em, n. of action f. donate to present.] 

1. The action or faculty of giving or presenting ; 
presentation, bestowal ; grant. 

c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron, v xii. 1207 De kyng..Mad til 
SaynU Serf donatyowne Of )>at Inch, c x$a5 {title) A 
Treatyse of the donation or gyfte and endowment of 
posscssyons, gyuen and graunted vnto Sylvester pope of 
khome, by Constantyne. 1597 Hooker keel. Pol. v. Ixii. 
3 19 The grace of Baptisme cornmeth by donation from God 
alone. 1667 Mil ton P. L. xit. 69 That right we hold By 
hi* donation. 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 65 
Who. .made to him a donation of the island of Iona. 

b. spec . The action or ri^ht of bestowing or 
conferring a benefice ; the * gift’* 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VI II, 11. 44 The aduouson, donation and 
rrxentacion of the said vicarage shall npperteyn . . to the 
ynges hyghnesse. 17*4 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 
V, it. 143 Many principal church livings arc in the donation 
of the crown. 17813 Paley Mor. Philos. (1818) II. 332 The 
offices in the donation of the king. 

2. Law. The action or contract by which a 
person transfers the ownership of a thing from him- 
self to another, as a free gift. 

x6<i W G. tr. CoweV* Inst. 106 In Lands . . A Feoffment 
is of a Fee simple to the Donee or Feoffee, and a Donation 
or Gift is of an Estate taile. *765 Blackstonk Comm. I. iii. 
(1793) 264 King William, queen Mary, and queen Anne, 
did not take the crown by hereditary right or descent, but 
by way of donation or purchase, as the lawyers call it. 
sixS Cruikr Digest (ed. 2) I. $ A feud was a tract of land 
held by a voluntary and gratuitous donation, on condition 
of fidelity and certain services. 

8 . That which is presented ; a gift. 

*577 5*. Ballinger* $ Decades (159a! 960 They, .had a dona* 
tyon giuen vnto ech of them as it were a pteadge or earnest, 
1630 Prynnr Antt-Armin . 120 It makes all these graces. . 
not the absolute gift*, the free donations of God. *756-7 
tr. Ktysler's Trav. (1760) III. 197 All the gifts and 
donations, .amounted to no more than six thousand ducats. 
1899 Dash Nrws < Dec. 3/5 The commissioners had 
anticipated that the donations would fall off, 

4. attrib as donation-governor, a person con- 
stituted a governor of an institution in considera- 
tion of a donation to its funds. 


i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Donation Party, a party 
consisting of the friends and parishioners of a country 
clergyman assembled together, each individual bringing 
some article.. as a present to him.. also called a giving 
party. 1894 Daily News 13 July 7 '4 Preference to can- 
didates recommended by a Donation Governor. 
Donatim (dp’n&tiz'm). [f. as next + IBM (in 
med.L. Donatissn-us).] The doctrine or principles 
of the Donat ista. 

1588 ). Uimll Demonstr. Disci/. (Arb.) 64 It is a kind of 
Donatisme to challenge such suthontie ouer princes. >709 
J. Johnson Clergym. Vad* M. 11. 188 A bishop converted 
from DonatUm. 

Bonatiat (Vnittkt). Eccl. Hist. [ad. med.L. 
Dbttd list a, f. D&ntitus : see below.] One of a 
sect of Christians which arose in North Africa 
in the vear 311, out of a dispute about the elec- 
tion of Ceecilian as bishop of Carthage, in place 
of whom they elected Majorinus ; they maintained 
that their own party was the only tme and pure 
church, and that the baptisms and ordinations of 
others were invalid. 

It is uncertain whether the name was derived from 
Donatus of Casx Nigrm, a leading supporter of Majorinus, 
or fiom Donatus the Great, who succeeded Majorinus as 
bishop of Carthage. 

c 1460 Medulla in Calk. A ngl. 104 note, Donat ista, a 
donatistc ( printed donatrice] : qutdam heresis . >549 Lati- 
mer 4/4 Sena. bef. Edw. VI, (Arb.) 116 An other kynde 
of poysoned heretiken, thnt were called Donatistex, 1645 
Pagitt ileresiogr. ( 1661) 68 Ihe Separatists or Browuists 
agree in many things with the Donatists, who confined the 
holy Catholick Church to a corner of Africa, as the Brownihth 
do Confine the Church of God to their conventicles. 1873 
Robertson Hist. Chr, Ch. (1874) I. 176 note, At a later 
time, rebaptism of proselytes was practised by the Do- 
natixts, 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

x86x J. G. Smm'Pard Pall Rome vii. 372 The Ponatist 
sectaries. 1885 Catholic Diet, a 80 In 330 no less than 270 
Donatist bishops met in council. 

Hence Donatl-stlo, Donati vtlcal adjs., pertain- 
ing to Donatism or the Donatists; Do natlstry 
= Donatjrm (with implication of contempt). 

1564 Brief Exam .»» » * iv. This smelleth . .either of Dona- 
tixtne or Pnpistrie. 1581 MarbfgK Bk. of Notes 208 Both. . 
are don»«i,« cal. »«* Pagitt Ileresiogr. (1647) A iv b, The 
Ponattsticall Browuists. x8o8 Webster, Von at is tic. 1889 
Farrar Lives Fathers II. xvii. 514 The deplorable Dona- 
tistic controversy. 

Donative (dp*nativ\ a. and sb. [ad. L. dona- 
tivus adj., whence dbttdliv-um sb. donation, largess, 
L dondre: see Donate, and -ive.] A. adj. 

1. Characterized by being given or presented ; of 
the nature of a donation ; esp. of a benefice ; Vesting 
or vested by donation ; opposed to Prkrentativk. 

1559 in Strype Ann . Ref. I. App. viii. 22 Foundations of 
free-chappcls, and other bowses ecclesiastical by the kings 
lyccnce, to be donntyve and not picscntatyve. x6xoGuili.im 
Jferaldryx i, iii.(»6ti) 960 To these donaiiue augmentations 
of Armcs I will adde ccrtaine Armcs assumptiue. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I.xi. 382 'Ihe deanery is donative, anu 
the installation merely by the king’s letters patent. 1873 
Bp. Magff in Pari. 1 June, The holder of a donative 
living owes no obedience to his diocesan. 

f2. ‘That is able or apt to give’ (Blount 
Clossogr . 1656). Obs. 

B. sb. 

1. A donation, gift, present; tsp . one given 
formally or officially, as a largess or bounty. 

c 1430 Lydgate Balade of our Ladie xi, O mirthe of mar- 
tyrs, sweter then Sitole of Confessoura also richest donatife. 
I 5 «* J. Bell H addon's Answ.Osor, 361b, The Graunt, 
& Donative of Ludovicus Pius. 1594 Hooker Ettl . Pot. 
11. v. § 7 The Komane Emperours custome was at ccrtaine 
solemne time* to bestow on his Souldiers a Donatiue. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Etufft (1871) 17 The devout oblations and 
donatives of the fishermen. *7*8 Morgan Algiers II. v. 313 
Francis 1 gave the Grand Master a Royal Reception, 
accompanied with a Princely Donative. 1843 J. Martcneau 
Chr. L(fe(t86j) ijt [Christ] ranked the widow's mite above 
the vast donatives of vanity. 

2. spec. A benefice which the founder or patron 
can fcrstow without presentation to or investment 
by the ordinary. 

X564 Bulleym Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 83 He would faine 
haue a benefice or personage of some pretie donatiue ; he 
cannot get it at the bishoppes handes. *686 Plot Staffordsh. 
397 The King can create or found a Donative exempt from 
the visitation of the ordinary. *77* Wakton & Huddrsford 
Life Heame 26 He wa* presented to the Donative or Curacy 
of Elsfield near Oxford. *877 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysk. 1 1 1. 
84 This living was a donative, from the dissolution of the 
monasteries to the first year of Anne. 
f3. One who is presented to a benefice. Obs. 
rare . 

165* N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xxvii. (1730) 127 In 
their Original, Bishops were meerlv Donatives from the 
Crown, invested by delivery of the Ring and Pastoral Staff. 
Hence DonatiTely adv., by way of a donation. 
*8»7 G. S. Faber Orig. Exp. Sacr. 11. iii. 64 Donative!/ 
presenting, .sacrifices and vows and libations. 

Donator 1 (don^ tai). [a. AF. donatour , F. do- 
nat tup v ad. L. dondtbr-em, agent-n. f. ddndre to 
present.] One who makes a donation ; a donor. 

<1449 rccocK Re/r. in. xix. 41a Chart ours of the 
donatouris or of the ?euers. *873 Misses. Hornkr Florence 
(1884) I. v. 93 The donator and nit wife kneel at the feet of 
the Virgin. >894 Tablet as Dec. 974 The intention of the 
donator* 
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Donator 2 . Sc. Also 6 -our, 7 -*r, or [ad. 
F. donatairt or OK. donaloire — next.] He to 
whom a donation is made ; a donatory or donee. 
c i$7£ Balfour Praetuks (1754) 33 The Kingis donatour, 
1600 Skene Reg. Maj. 37 Giuen . .10 the vse of the donatar. 
itflO W. Macoowrll Assignation in J. Russell Haigs ix. 
(1881) 335 Ordains the said David Haig, his heirs and do- 
nate™, my very lawful, .cesxioners and assignees. 1850 Jas. 
Anderson Ladies 0/ Cosunant 374 As donator to the forfeited 
estate of Coldwell, he pursued her for mails and duties. 

Donatory 1 (dpn8teri). [ad. med.L. do n<U dri- 
fts one to whom something is fiven (Du Cange), 
f. dontire : see *oky.] The recipient of a gift or 
donation ; a donatary. 

a 16*7 Bayne Oh Eph. (1658) 8a A gift, .must come freely 
from tne donour, and bee greatly to the good of the donatory 
or receiver. s8io Southey in Q . Rev. IV. 13 The donatories 
of crown property were to pay a double tax, s8sy Citron. 
in Atm. Reg. 405 The Brasilian white man . . who draws his 
descent from the fiist donatory of a province. 1848 Wiiar ton 
Law Lex,, Donatory , the person on whom the king bestows 
his right to any forfeiture that has fallen to the Crown. 
Don&'trix. rare. [a. L. ddndtrix, fem. of 
donator .] A female donor or donator. 

t668 Churchw. Acc. St. Margarets, Westm. (Nichols 
1797) 69 According to the will of tne said Don&trix. 

t Denature. Obs. ran. [ad. L. * dondtura , 
f. ddndre to Donatr .1 Donation. 

18*9 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 344 Being obliged 
to him by Donat ures and all manner of honors. 

Do-naught : see Do-nought. 

Donoe, Donck, obs. ff. Dunce, Dank. 
t Dondaine, -dine. [a. OF. dom-, dondaine , 
of uncertain oiig. (See Godcf. and II at*.- Harm. 
s.v. dondon .)] A warlike engine for casting stones, 
in use before firearms. 

<- 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. iii. (1544) 6 a, Shot of nrblast, nor 
on touche of dondine [ rime attayne). 

Done (d v\\),ppl. a. ( sb .) [pa. pplc. of Do v. t 
q.v. for forms and participial uses.] 

1 . Performed, executed, accomplished, finished, 
ended, settled ; also, used up, worn out : see Do v. 

*435 Misyn Fire of Love 1. xxx. (1896) 65 Done synnes it 
hidyx. *665 Cotton Poet. IVks. ( 1765) 136 She thought 't 
would be a done Thing Soon. 1804 J T.arwooo No Gun 
Boats 29 What I’Evetjue only contemplated as a remote 
irrobabiltty, [he] now considers as a done thing. 1844 
Dickens Christmas Carol iii, It wax a done thing between 
him and Scrooge's nephew, i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi 
Alt. III. ci. a A done game. 

b. absol. That which is done or accomplished. 
;*®S5 Browning Last Ride Together , Contrast The petty 
Done, the Undone vast. 187* Ruskin Arrows 0/ Chace 
(1880) II. ao8 The condemnation given from the judgment 
throne, .ix all for the undone* and not for tho doncs. 

+ 2 . There was in ME. a curious use of done, in 
which it was nearly synonymous with kin *= 4 kind 
of* : thus many done , many kinds of, what done % 

1 what-kin *, what sort of. At length, it took, like 
kin, a genitival s : thus, what- do ties, what donsm 
‘whatkins*, cujus genet is, of what kind of. Obs. 

[There is a certain parallelism between this anti the 
MDu. use of the inf. doen (ax of MLG. ddn, dAnt , MHO. 
tuon ), which has the sense-development ‘doing, action, 
manner of doing, way of acting or being, manner, nature, 
wise, kind*. But in Eng. the stages ’by which the sense 
4 kina * wax reached are less clear.] 

1997 R. Glouc. (1724) 11a He askede, wat God [Trin. 
MS, what (done god; Digby MS. what manere god.) 
and wat )>ing Mercurius was. 1340 70 A lex. 4- Dind. 222 
We discorden of deile in many done (»inguus. Ibid. 999 
Wi)> oute diuerce dedus of many done jnngux. 1377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B. xviii. 298 What donex man was Jhesus. a 1400-50 
Alexander 2906 Ouat dones man ert |>qu ? ibid. 5167 Quat 
dons man ert hour, .and quat dox |>ou here. 

Done, adv. Sc. ? Obs. Also 6 doyn, 8- doon, 
doons, dunse. [peril, adv. use of prec. ; but cl. 
Dooms.] Thoroughly, very, exceedingly. 

xeoo 90 Dunrar Poems Ixvi. 82 Hot sa done tyrsum it is 
to byd it. 1536 Bellkndkn Cron Seot.(ifoi) I. p. xliv, Thir 
muxxillis ar sa doyn gleg of twiche and heryng. 1715 P. 
Many's Truth's Trav. in Pennetuik's Poems 106 (Jam.) He 
was not thence so doonx xevere. 1895-80 J amikson s.v. Doyn, 
Doon we it, or dunse wetl, very well. 

Done, obs. form of Down adv . 

Donee (d^nf*). [f* »tetn of Don-ob + -*«.] 
One to whom anything is given ; esp. in Law , (a) 
one to whom anything is given gratuitously ; (£) 
one to whom land is conveyed in fee tail ; (c) one 
lo whom a * power ’ is given for execution. 

. *5*3 Fitzherd. Surv. 7 b. This donee or this purchasoure 
shall take fete.]. 1198 Kuchin Courts Lett (1675) 918 
A Donee In tail, 1655 Fuller Ch.Htst.y 1. vii. ft 16 Not 
sixty of the Kings Donees had sons owning their fathers 
estates. 1787 Blackstone Comm. II. vii. 110 If the donee 
died without such particular heirs, the land should revert to 
the donor. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. ii. 56 The Church, as 
the donee of pious gifts. 

Donek, obs. form of Dunnock, hedge-sparrow, 
t Donet, donat. Obs. [a. OF. done/, donna/, 
ad. L. DbntUus.] The elementary grammatical 
treatise (Ars Grammatica ) of ASlius Donatos, a 
grammarian of the 4th c. ; an introductory Latin 
grammar ; hence, an introduction to, or the ele- 
ments of, any art, science, etc. 

sg.. Sestyn Sag.{ W.) 181 Therinne was paint of Donet 
Out pars, And eke alle the seven art. 1361 Langl. P. PL 


A. v. 123 J>cnne I drou) me a-mong bis drape™ my Donet 
to leorne. 1 1449 Pecock Donet into Cnsten Reiig. Introd , 

As the common donet berith himxilfe towards the full kun* 
nyng of Latyn, so this booke fur Goddis laws. 1509 Ha* ks 
Past. Pleas, v. xxv, Dame Graincr. taught me. ryrst my 
Donet and then my accidence 1535 Joye Ago/. Ttndale 
47. I had nede go Icrne my donate and accidence agen. 

D. Comb. 1483 Cath. Angl. 104/1 A Donelt lerner. . 
donatista. 

Doney, var. of Dhoney. | 

Dong (dpi)), v. [Echoic; expressing a sound 1 
of deeper tone than Ding ] tntr. To sound as 
a large bell. So Dong sb. (or without gramma- ! 
tical construction), an imitation of the deep sound 1 
of a large bell. (Cf. Ding, Ding-dong.) | 

1587 Fleming Contn. 1 1 ol inshed III. 1579/2 Where they | 
might, .hearc the dunging of the belles as they hoong in the I 
steeples, a x88s Ros8K.ru Ills. (18901 II. 343 And bells 1 
say ding to l>elU that answer dung. j 

Donge, obs. form of Dung. ! 

Donge, obs. pa. t. and pa. pplc. of Ding r.i 
II Donga (dp'nga). S. Aftica. [Native name.] 

A channel or gully formed by the action of water ; 
a ravine or watercourse with steep sides, 

1879 Daily News 20 June 5/0 A donga wax safely crossed. 

A donga, would he called.. in Scotland, a $ully. 1893 
J. T. Bent Ruined Cities At ash on aland xii. 374 Inc 
culverts which they had made over the dongas. 

t Donge. Obs. A matlrcss. 

c 1440 /‘tom/. Parv. 127/1 Ihmge, matrasae, cukitra , 
tuatraeia. 1448 Bury Wills 12, j donge optimum. 1459 
Inv. in Paxton Lett . No. 954 I, 4B5, J fedder-bedde, Item, 
j donge of fync blcwc. <11490 Boionf.r / tin. (Nasmith 
1778) 372 Quwlihrt femina climosinaria hnbuit. . 1 donge. 

Dongen, -eon, -eoun, obs. ff. Dungeon. 
Donger, Donghel, obs. flf. Dangeb, Dunghill. 
Don go la. in Dongola nice: a race in which 
a punt or the like is propelled by paddling, by 
three or four pairs (usually male and female). 

1899 Pail Mall G, 18 July 43/1 Canadian canoe race (lady 
and gentleman), dongola race (four ladies, four gentlemen)- 
1894 Daily News 3u June 6/2 Dongola races for ctews of 
eight gentlemen and mixed cre*s of four ladies and four 
gentlemen. Ibid. 38 July 6/5 The Dongola Race (puddling 
mounts), .for crews of three Indies and thiee gcntlctlicn. 

Dongon, -oun, obs. forms of Dungeon. 

Doni, var. of Dhonry. 

1803 R. PcRrrvAL ill Naval Chron. X. 26 Boats and 
denies employed in the fishery. 

t Doni’ferous, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. donum 
gift : see -FKHOU8.] * That carries a gift ’ (Illount 
j Glossogr . 1656). 

Donjon (d^^dijon, dp*nd^n), archaic spelling 
of Dungeon, cj.v. ; now usual in sense I. 4 The 
great tower or innermost keep of a castle lo dis- 
tinguish it from the modern sense. 

1300-1690, 1808 [xec Dungeon 1]. 

Donk, dial, form of Dank. 

Donkey (dp’gki). Also 8-9 donky. [A recent 
word, app. of dialect or slang origin. I 

As the original pronunciation apparently rimed with 
monkey (wheme the spelling), suggestions have been made 
that the word is a dcriv. of dun ndj. (cf. dunnock hedge- 
sparrow), or, more proliably, a familiar form of Duncan [cf. j 
the other colloquial appellations, Dicky , Neddy).] 

1. A familiar name for the ass. (Now in general , 

use, exc. in scriptural or solemn language, and in 
Natural History.) j 

. *7?5 f? rose Diet. Vuljg. Tongue. Donkey or Donkey ; 
Dick, a he or Jack-ass. ^ 1793 Gent l, otag. 11. 1083 A Donky, ( 
or a Dicky, An ass. Essex and Suflb Ik- *804, M RS. BAk- j 
hauld Whs. (1835) II. **3, 1 cannot tell whether my 
orthography is right, but a donky is the monture in high 
fashion here [Tunbridge Wells] a 1819 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
li’ks. (1830) 116 Peter, thou art mounted on a Neddy; Or 
in the London phrase, thou Devonshire monkey, Thy [ 
Pegasus is nothing hut a donkey. 1838 J. L. -Sietmknn , 
Trav. Gteece,etc . (1819) 37/1 Seven camels and the donkey 1 
were stowed in the bottom of the boat. 1859 Sala 7 V<». I 
round Clock (1861) 45 Costermongers’ ‘shallows’, drawn by 
woe-begone donkie*. 

2 . transf. A stupid or silly person. 

. .«*4? T hack kray Shabby Genteel Story ix, ‘What a | 
blubbering, abthurd donkey'* said Cinqbarx. 186a Miftx 
Ygnge C'tess Kate xii. (1864) 212 You little donkey, you’ll 
be off I 1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Abb. 1. 254 What a 
donkey he must be. 

8. attrib. and Comb . ; a. general, as donkey-back, 
(cf. horseback \ • carriage , - cart , - chair , path, - race , 

- track ; donkey -breeding, * driver , driving, - drub • 
her, - riding ; donkey-drawn, -eared, -mad adjs. 

1837 J. L. Strrmfnx Trav. Holy Land (Chambers) 116 
From there we started on # donkcy-back. 1884 L. Ouphant 
Haifa (1887) 158 A favourite method of locomotion among 
the women, was don key- back. 1894 Times 23 Mar. 3/2 The 
Queen . went out in her ’’donkey-carriage this morning. 
tSjB Dickens O. Twist xxi, '’Donkey-carts laden widi 
vegetables. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 1. 61 Three •donkey- 
drivers, conveying the luggage of two British travellers. 
X873 J. H. Bknnrt Shores Medit. t. vii. 189 The road from 
Castellare, a "donkey-track. 

b. Special combs. : donkoy-boy, a boy in 
charge of a donkey, or of a donkey-engine ; 
donkey-engine, a small steam-engine, usually for 
lubsidiary operations on board tbip, as feeding the 
boilers , of the propelling engines, etc. ; hence 
donkey-boiler ; donkey-man, a man in charge of 


a donkey, or of a donkey-engine ; donkey-pump, 
an auxiliary steam-pump for filling the boiler ol a 
steam-engine, or for other subsidiaiy opctnlions; 
donkey-reat, in Paper Manuf, * a frame against 
xv hich the fonn is laid to diain’ {Cent. Piit.^. 

1849 Barham ingot. Leg., Bagman's Dog, Little Monkey 
l*oys your steps environ. 1894 times 22 Juno 10/5 ’J hu 
mate, ami the donkey-boy . .went in a boat. 1858 Met,. 
M.ttine Mag. V. 49 llosc wax pul on the "donkey-engine 
1877 W. Iiiomson I'oy, Challenger 1. i. s* The donkey- 
engines fur hoisting the di edging and sounding ([ear. 1878 
Daily News 26 Sept. 2/4 We also had 3 engineers and 
•donkcvmen. 1880 /.«{. Meek. 10 Dec. 293/2 Of the means 
for feeding the boiler, those in general use aie the injcctoi, 
"donkey pump, and the fonc pump. 

I lenctr Do ukty v. intr., to ride a donkey. Do s* 
keydom, condition of a donkey, stupidity, folly. 
Do nkeydroma [after hiffodt owe], a course for 
a donkey-race. Do skiytsi, a ft male donkey. 
Do nkayhood, the condition of being a donkey ; 
donkeys collectively. Do'nk8yi8lt a., like a 
donkey, asinine ; stupid, foolish. Do nkayism. the 
quality of being, or on act characteristic of, a 
4 donkey * ; folly. Do’nktyBhlp, the personality 
of a donkey. (All more 01 less nonce-wds.) 

1843 * • ffvkk l.\fe Ttav. Phys. 111. in. xiii. 371 The 
walk* .invite to many pedestrian excursions, and tun deal of 
donkeying. 1889 Haring-Goci p I'cHnyiotnty nu kt ( 1890) 46(1 
lit] had st.11 tied her out of this intrllei tual donkey dom. 1859 
M. W. Savai.k R. Medlnott 1. v. (D,», 'Mie two charioteers 
l>eing left sprawling in the dust of the donke) drome. 184a 
P. Parity's Ann 11). 31 Glossing tH* heath .with no less 
than seven donkeys and donke) esnex tied in a string 1869 
Sat. Rei>. h Feb, tin 'l’he typical vanity and maladroit 
ways of donke yhood. 1831 / to set's Mag. 111. 564 We 
find ourselves quite donkey 1 h and stupid. 1855 tiousih. 
Words XII. 160 l He] committed an outrageous donkeyism. 
1858 O. W. Hoi mi s Ant. thra/f.-t. xii. (1891) 201 One 
soften* down the Duly central fact of donkeyism. 1809 St. 
Nicholas Mag Feb. 304 His donke) ship determined i hat 
he would yet liave fun. 

II Donna (dpna, It. dp nnn’). [It. donna I.. 
detnina lady, mistress.] A Indy ; a title of honour 
or courtesy for an Italian or (instead of dof\a or 
dona) a Spanish or Portuguese lady. 

Puma , second a donna: the principal, o» the second, 
funale singer in an opera: see Puima donna. 

1870 Lasski x Toy. Italy » (1698)67 (Stnnf) ‘Jo go like 
I the Donna’s of Spam, 1740 Ladv M. W. M o.mi add Let. to 
1 W. Montagu 25 Jan, They aie all well ie«ei\ed hv the 
pentil dotmax. 1816 B>k<»n in Moore l.t/e (1832' 1 1 1. 318 
(Stanf.) My ' I Mina ’ whom 1 spoke of in my foimcr epistle. 
1817 — Be/po xxxii, 1 he ' printa donna’s’ tuneful heart 
would lxiund. 1880 Gkonk Put Mus I. 457/1 A dix* 
linguished xcionda donna. .of Handel's company. 

Do’nnered, -ard, ppl. a. Sc. Also domiart, 
•ort, -ort. [f. Sc. vb. donner to stupefy ns with 
a blow or a loud noise: perh. a iteq. of MK. 
donen to din : cf. also Dunneil] Stunned, stupe- 
fied, stupid 4 in a state of gross stupor ’ f Tam.). 

17** Ramsay 7 /tree Bonnets 1.63 Worthy Bristle*, not wm 
donnrr’d. Preserves this bonnet, and is honour'd 1818 
Scoit //;/. Mull, vn, A donn.ird auld ditvil 1 1886 

S 1 kvi- nson Kidnapped xxix, *\ e donneied auld runt.’ 

Donne, obs. form of Dun. 

Donnish a. [ f . Don sb. 1 4^-jhil] 

Of the nature or character of a (college) don; 
having a pedantic stiffness or giavitv of manner, 
1848 7 . H. Npwman Loss 4 Cam 7 He liked people lo be 
natural and hated that donnish manner. 1863 ( J . Rev. 
C'XIV 546 Th« moxt donmxh amangst dons. 

Hence Do nnluknAU. 

1825 J. H. Npwman Lett. (1891) II. 139 A strong specimen 
of (JonniHhness 1853 I iia< kfray Lett 14 Feb , A vast 
amount of toryism and donnixhncs* everywhere. 

Donnism (d^nix'm). [f. as prec. + -inm.] 
Action or manner chaiactcristic of a college don. 

2859 Shairp in W. Knight S. 4 Friends (ri.R8) 300 Here 
we have no Donnism, nor any stiff academic air. 

Donnoft : see Do-nought. 

Donor (d£«-nw, -pi). Also 5-^ donour, 7 8 
doner. [a. AF. donour, (JF. doneur , duneor , 
mod.F. donneur L. donator- cm, agent-n. f. ddn- 
dre to present.] One who gives or presents ; a 
giver; esp. in Law, one who grants an estate, 
or power for execution. Correlative of Donke. 

I 1494 F abyan Chron. an. 12B6(R.) The ryghtfull inheritours, 

I or xuche as were next allied vnto the firsts donourcs. 153* 

! Dial, on Laws F.ng. ». xxviii. (1638' 50 After the duifh 
of the tenant in taile without issue, the lands shall nvn( 
to the donor. 1650 Find. Hammond's Addr. xii Ip The 
! Creator of the World, and sole doner of life. 1755 Vuino 
; Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 138 Enjoy, hut emoy reason- 
aldy, and thankfully to the great Donor 1878 Digby Real 
Pro/, v. | 3 21. 228 ‘ITic doctrine, .that a freehold interest in 
possexftion must pax» instantly from donor to donee. 

Do-HOthing (d /7 Jtitj), sb. and a. 

A. sb. One who docs nothing ; an idler. 

*579 Tommon Calvin's Serttt. Tim. 259/1 It is not for a do 
nothing that this office ix ordeineu- 1894 Maxsinger 
Renegado iv. i, Such a goodman Do-nothing. 1855 Kara- 
day in Bern e Jones Life 1 * 870) 11. 361, 1 cannot imagine you 
1 » do-nothing. *887 Spectator 15 Oct, 1378 A class of do- 
nothings who at some previous time had owned the land. 

B. adj. That does nothing; characterized by 
doing nothing ; idle, indolent. 

1839 W. Irving Alhambra II. 84 The Invalids, old women, 
and other curious donothing folk- it]| Carlyle Chartum 
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DO-NOTHINGISM. 

ix 169 A do-nothing guidance ; and it is a do-something 
Worlu ! 1876 Geo. T.i.iot Pan. Der. IV. liv. 99 He was. . 
very fond of yachting : its dreamy, do-nothing absolutism. 

I fence Bono’thinglwn, DcmoUiinrnaeE, the 
habit or practice of doing nothing; the condition 
of doing nothing ; idleness, indolence. 

1814 Janf AfsthN Mansf. Park (1870) III. viii 340 A 
situation of Miml.tr affluence and do nothingne**. 1839 
Cariyii Chart tun vii 15a Self-cancclling Donothingism. 
1879 Mrs. Houston Wild West 77 Gaunt, cnfeebledjooking 
labourers abused for their idleness, their do- nothingness. 
1891 An/. Rext, 5 Sept. 267/2 Dangerous apathy and 
donothingism. 

Do- nought (d/7*n£t\ donnot (dp’n^t). Now 
chiefly dial, Tapp. f. the words do nought : though 
sometimes taken as a corruption of an earlier daw 
not : cf. Cjct. taugenichts.'] One who does nothing 
or no good ; an idler ( — Do-kothino) ; a good* 
for-nothing. 

1994 Carpw Huai Ids Exam . ll’ttx (1616) 12 Through 
grirft* of seeing lus sotine such a doo nought. I hid. 218 
The buzzards, the sots, and the doe noughts. 1674 Ray 
N \ C. Wonts ia A Donnauglu or Donnat . Naught, good 
for nothing . idle persons being commonly such 1818 Scon 
Jfrt. Midi . xxxii, What's brought thee back again, thou 
silly donnot T *845 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Donnot or 
Do-naught, a gooebfor- nothing person . . the popular desig- 
nation with reference to Satan himself. *•70 Morris 
Earthly Ear. II. 111. 28 A do-nought by the fire-side. 

Donship (dp-njip). [f. Dor sb. + -bhip.] a. 
The personality of a don : used as a title, b. The 
possession of the title * don* (quot. 1838). 

^ c i6*6 Dick of Dev ok if. iv. in Bullen O. El. II. 40 What 
is your Donship <alld, I pray. Don John, a Knight of 
Spaine 1648 Gagk West Ind. xv. (1655) 100 Began to 
answer, or more to jeer his Donship. 177a Nuokni tr. litst. 
iria* Gtrund II. 160 For a Monsieur would lie have 
changed all the rkmships in the world 1838 Eraser's Mae- 
XVIII. 221 Entitled to donship in the Basque provinces. 

Donsis, doniy (dpnsi), a. and sb. .S c. and 
north dial. Also donoyvoio. [Origin and primary 
sense unknown ] A. ad/. 

1. 4 A fleeted ly neat and trim 9 (Jam.) ; nice ; hence 
saucy, icstive (as a horse). ? Obs . 

1717 Ramsay Elegy Lathy H’ood i\, She was a domie 
wife and clean a 17*1 Kh.lv Scot, Erot*. 6 8 (Jam ) Better 
rough and sonsic, than bare and donsic. 1786 Burns to 
Aiud Mate v, Tbo' ye was trickie, sice, an* funuie, Ye 
ne’er was dotisie. 1789 D. Davidson Seasons 56 (Jam ) 
Come Muse * thou donsy limmer, who dost laugh. An claw 
thy hough, nt bungling poets. 189s in Northumbld Gloss. 

2. Unlucky, untoward, unfortunate. ? Obs . 

1786 Burns /Lfi/zirrr to Unco Gmd ii, Their donsic tricks, 
their black mistakes, Their failings and mischances. 1789 
D Davidson Seasons 61 (Jam ) Straight down the steep they 
slide wi’ canny care, For Icar o’ donsy whirl into the stream. 

3. Dull or slow of comprehension ; dunce-like. 

180s Sibbald ChroH . Sc. Eoetry Gloss , Donsie, duncc- 

hke, dull, stupid. 18a a Gai r Sir A. Wylie 111 . xxvui. 237 
Diana heed the donsie creature. 

B. sb. One slow of wit, a stupid : a dunce. 

t8>( Jamieson Dons/e, Dtuuie, a stupid, lubberly fellow. 
Ro 1 0. c 1 8*6 Hogg in Wilson Noel. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 
a 13 That poor donsy. 

Don’t (dJunt’, colloq. contraction of do not: 
see Do v. Also humorously as sb.=* Prohibition, 
rciteralion of 4 don’t \ and vh. 

, . ,a * Daily Net vs 23 Nov. 5/3 The plan gets rid of many 
4 don‘ts Mod . 1 Don't be always don'tmg ! ' 

b. Don't o»re, used as adj. t - careless, reckless. 
So Don’t-oare-lsm ( nonce-wd.). 

1871 Daily A r nvs 4 Jan., We are in the don’t care mood. 
189a Etill Stall G 15 Dec. 7/1 The spirit of daring don’t- 
careisiu. 1805 Westm. Gas. 3 Sept. 2/1 A hearty, good- 
natured, don T t-care sort of person. 

Donssl (dp a nz£l). arch . Also 6-7 donsel. 
[ad. It. donzcllo 4 a damosell, a batchclor; also a 
page, a squire, a waiter, a serving man * (Florio)* 
IV. dome l Sp, done cl , OK, dome/, donee/, dance/ 
young man:— late L. dom[i jnice/l-us, dim. of do - 
minus lord, master: cf. Damoimraij.] A young 
gentleman not yet knighted, a squire, a page. 

i$9 a Nashe E. Eenilessc (cd. 2) 7 b, The high and mightie 
Prince of Darknexxe, Donsel I del Lucifer. 1610 B Jonson 
Akh. iv. iv, Donrcl, methinks you look melancholic. 1664 
Buti eh /hid, 11 111. 573 Much may l»e done, my noble Don- 
xel, a t68o — Charm t.. Squire of Dames, He is Esquire to 
a Knight-Errant, donzrl to the damsels. 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar, 1. ii. Cling to me, gentle don/el, and fear not 

II Donssll* (dontsc 11a). [It. ; fem, of don - 
zello (see prec.) late L. dominice/la , dim. of 
domina mistress, lady : see Damsel ] An Italian 
or Provencal damsel or young lady. 

i8jj Carlyle M/sc. (1872) V. 88 A beautiful Roman don- 
rella. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. ft Leg. Art 11850) *y6 
They bring the donxella out of the cistern alive and well. 

Doo, obs. form of Do, Do* ; Sc. form of Do vs. 
Dooab, Doo&r: see Doab, Douar. 

II Doob (d/7b). Also doub, erron. dhoop. 
[Hindi dtlb, Skr. dhrvd ] Native n&roe for the 
dog’s-tooth grass ( Cynodon Dactyl on ), used as a 
fodder grass in India. 

1810 r.WtLi iamscjn E India Vade M. I. 359 (Yd The doob 
.. in the low countries about Dacca.. this grass abounds; 
attaining to a prodigious luxuriance ! 1833 Burnks Trap. 

Bokhara led. 2) II. 10 A kind of creeping grass called 
‘doo!*’. 1845 Siocquet hr Itandhk . Brit, India (1854) 405 

A thickly matted sod of florin, or doob grass. 


Doodgeao, obs. form of Dudgeok. 

Doodheen : sec Dudekn. 

Doodle (dw d’l), sb, colloq, [cf. LG. dude/to//, 
• dopy simpleton, noodle, lit. night-cap.] A silly 
or foolish fellow ; a noodle. 

i6a8 Ford Lender's Mel 111. i, Vanish, doodles, vnnUh I 
1784 Footk Mayor of G. 11. i, Why, doodle, jackanapes 
harkee, who am 1 ? 1845 Coburn Speeches (1872) *79 The 
Noodles and Doodle* of die aristocracy, 

Doo'dlo, v.\ dial, or slang, [f. prcc. sb.] To 
make a fool of, befool, cheat. 

sSag Monckieff 7 'orn 4 jerry 1. vii. (Farmer), 1 have been 
dished and doodled out of forty pounds to-day 1834 M. 
Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 239 It might have doodled our 
whole party. 1846 Cornish Prov. Dial. 55 'None of thy 
doodling, thee liean’t St. George, no more than me.’ 1880 
W. Comw. Gloss., Doodle , to cheat ; to deceive ; to trifle. 

Doodle (d/7-d’l), v : A Chiefly Sc. Also doudle. 
[a. Ger. dudcln in same sense (of Slavonic origin : 
cf. Polish dudltS), dudelsack bagpipe : prob. asso- 
ciated with Tootle.] irons. To play (the bag- 
pipes). Also Boodla-Mok, a bagpipe. 

1816 Scott Old Mart iv, 1 1 am wearied wi* doodling the 
bag o' u ttid a’ day 1 1834 — Eedgauntlet Let xi, ‘Thou 

sat k-doud ling son of a whore *’ 1846 Worcesier cites Sm 

G. Head for Doodle-sack. 1847-78 Hai.liw., Dootile-sack, 
a hag-pipc. Kent. 

Dook 1 (<1/Jk). [Ety m. unknown.] A wooden 
lug driven into a brick or stone wall, in order to 
old a nail. 

1808-18 m Jamieson. In mod. Diets. 

Dook Sc. The shaft of a coal mine. 

1887 Scott. I toiler 4 June 7 He wax chaimnan in the 
main coal dook 189$ N. Brit. Daily Mail 7 Aug. 4 The 
bodies of the unfortunate men may be found at the bottom 
of the dook, which h now full of water. 

Dook, obs. and Sc. form of Duck v . 

Dool 1 (d/7I\ dole (dJ^P. Also 6 dowe, 7-8 
dowl(o, 6- Sc. dule. [Corresponds to E.Fris. ddle, 
ddl, landmark, boundary- mark ; a stake, stone, hole 
In the ground, furrow, ditch, etc., used to mark and 
determine the boundaries of property. Cf. also 
Du. doel aim, mark, butt, in Flemish and earlier 
mod. Da. (Kilinn) a heap of earth, csp. that on 
which the mark stands at a shooting-place, which 
is app. related to MLG., LG. ddle fem. , grave with 
the mound of earth heaped over it.J 

1. A boundary or landmark, consisting of a post, 
a stone, or an unploughed bn lk or strip of land. 

£-1440 Et omp. Ears*. 126/1 Dole, merke, rneta. 1144 
Easton Lett. No. 46 I <8 He hath pullid uppe the doolie, 
and seithe he wollc makyn a dychc fio the corner of his 
wallc . to the ne we dkhe of the gretc cloose. 1363 Homilies 
It. Rogation Weeki 1859' 496 Accursed be lie. who removelh 
his neighbours dole* and marks. 1580 in Picton L'/ool 
Mimic. Rcc (1883) I. 54 The dowe stone or meire stone, 
which wan placed and set by the Jury. 1681 Wori idce Viet. 
Rust., Pool, a green balk or mound between the ploughed 
lands in common fields. 1118*5 Fohhy IW. E. Anglia , 
Dool, Dole, a boundary mark in an uninclosed field. It is 
very often a low post ; thence called a Dool-post. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Doole, a conical lump of earth, about three 
feet in diameter, .and alxrnt two feet in height, raised to 
show the bound* of parishes or farms on the Downs. 

2. Sc. (dul). The goal in a game. 

a 1550 Christ is Ktrke Gr. xxii, Fresth men cam In and 
hail’d the dulis. And dang tham doun in dadis. 17*1 
Ramsay Lucky Spence vii, Gar the kirk-boxie hale the 
dool*. 1783 Tytlrr Poet. Rem. yas. /, 187 (Jam.) When 
the [footlhall touches the goal or mark, the winner calls 
out, Had! or It has hail’d the dull*. x8o* Sibbald Chron . 
Scot. Poet. II. 370 **/* (Jam.) In the game of golf, .when 
the ball reached the mark, the winner, to announce his 
victory, called, Had dulc I 

3. alttib., as dool-post, * stone , 

1580 Dole stone (see above J, 1639 MS. Ace. St. John's 
Hasp., Can terb.. La yd out for seauen dowlstoncs xvqjzf. 
a in] Dole-post [see above]. 1887 Kent. Gloss., Dole-stone , 
a landmark 

Hence Dool v. trans., to mark off by dools. 

1656 in MS. Conveyance, As it is now dowled, and allready 
sett out. 

Dool 2 , variant of Dole sb. 2 , grief, mourning. 
Dool(e, obs. form of Dol* jA*, v.' 1 
II Doolie, dooly (d/Mi\ Forms: 7 dowle, 
doola, 8-9 dooly, -ley, 9 doolee, dtili, erron. 
dhooly. [a. Hindi rfdli a litter, a kind of sedan 
for women, etc., dim. of data swing, cradle, litter, 
f. Skr. dbld litter, swinging cradle, f. dul - to swing.] 
A rudimentary litter or palanquin used by the lower 
classes in India, and as an army ambulance. 

c*6*5 Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims I. 435 (Y.) He sends 
choice Souldicrs .. close couered, two and two in a Dowle. 
iWS Sir T, Herbert Trav. (1677) 66 The Doolaes were no 
sooner dismounted, hut that thereout issued the Amazone*. 
* 7^-3 W. F. Martyn Gtog. Mag. I. 364 Doolies.. are only 
used by the very lower *>orts of neople, in cases of sickness 
or Accident. 1804 A. Duncan Marintr's Chron. III. 114, 
I could not walk . So they put us into dooleys, or cradles, 
fastened together with ropes, i860 E. A. Parkes Eract. 
Hygiene (ed 3) 399 Order men wno cannot march to be 
carried in waggon*, dhoolie*, &c. 

2. alttib ., as doolie bearer, 

1 86* Beveridge Hist India III. ix. v. 655 The dhoolie- 
bearers followed the example. 18I3 F. M. Crawford 
Mr. Isaacs xil *53 A strong body of dooly-bearers. 

Dooly, obs. form of Dolt, 


Doom (d/7m), sb. Forms: 1 ddm, a 5 dom, 
3-7 dome, 4-7 dooms, (4 dam, Sc. dowme, 5 
Sc. doym, 7 dombe), 4- doom. JCom. Teut. 
sb. : OE. dSm - OFris., OS. ddtn, OHG., MHG. 
tuom , ON. ddmr (Sw. # Da. dom), Goth, dom-s 
O.Teut. +ddtno-g, lit. that which is put or let up, 
statute, ordinance) f. dS-n to place, set : see Do v . 
(IT. Gr. Sijjut, f. stem (hf- to place, L. statutum , f. 
itatutre.) Used as suffix in tne form -dom.J 
L A statute, law, enactment ; gen. an ordinance, 
decree. Obs. cxc. Hist. 

c 8*5 / ’tsp. Psalter ix. 26 Biol afirred do mas Sine from 
on*iene hi*, c iooo eric Rxod . xxi 1 J>is synd )>a donias 
be him t^can scealt. zi 1340 Hampolk Psalter xiii. 1 
Rai haf forgeten God and his dome*. . 1513 Douglas 
AEneis 1. viii. 24 The domes of law prontinci* sche to thaine 
then. 1669 Drydkn tyrannic Love 1. i, I have consulted 
one, who read* Heav'n » Doom. >844 LiNGARD/ 4 »^/f>-.Vrtjr. 
Ch. (18*8) II. xii. 320 He revised the whole code of Anglo- 
Saxon law, and compiled a new book of dooms. 1874 
Green .Short Hist, iv. I 4. 191 The first Dooms of London 
provide especially for the recovery of cattle. 

2. A judgement or decision, esp. one formally 
pronounced ; a sentence ; mostly in adverse sense, 
condemnation, sentence of punishment. 

c 900 tr. Birda's Hist. iv. v. (1801) 378 Seon heo bexen 
b ftcope* dome scyldi^c. C1173 Lamb. Horn, 103 Dftle 
;itsunge. macaS rcaflac and unrihtc dome*. c*iso$ Lay. 
4371 He *culde dom bulien. 1377 Langl, E. El. B. xv. 27 
Whan ich deme domes, pen is racio my ri)t name. 1467 
Nottingham Rec. II. 380 To obey, fulfille and per four me 
the dome, ordenance and award of vs. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q . iv, v. 16 Ihcn was that golden belt by doome 
of all Grauntcd to her. 1641 Smectymnuuh Anstv. 
(1653) Post. 87 T!iur*tan refusing to stand to the Kings 
doom. 1709 Taller No. 42 F 5 Ol Partial Judge, Thy 
Doom has me undone. 1808 Scott Marta, ill. Introd., 
Whose doom discording neighbour* sought. 1888 Max 
MOiikr Nat Reltg. vii. (1889) 17* They were not laws in 
our sense of the word but dooms, decision*. 

1 3. Personal or private judgement, opinion. As 
to my doom : in my opinion. Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M . 458a (Cott.) O pis io*eph sal me pi dome, 
And giue me par-of god consail. c *386 Chaucer Monk's 
T. Pro!. 49 As to my doom Thou art a maister whan thou 
art at hoom. ci 440 Capc.favb Li/t St. Katk. 1. 314 Ye 
may weel suppose in yovre owen dome. < 1450 Merlin 387 
Yet he and the other nc hatlde not returned . . by my dom, 
ther hatlde not ascaped the halvendell. Spenser E.Q. 

iv. x 21 The which did seeme, unto my simple doome, The 
onely pleasant and delightful! place. 16*4 WottoN A rckit . 
in Rehq. (1672J 67 The Age of the work upon which ho 
must pas* his Doom. 

f b. The faculty of judging ; judgement, dis- 
crimination, discernment, Obs. 

ct 374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. il 15* It ha)> doom by 
whiche it disccmib and demij» euery king. 1496 Dives 4- 
Eaup. (W. de W) li. vi. 115/1 He must haue with hym 
dome, that is a good and adyscrete auysement, erhe *were. 
1697DKYDRN Virg.Georg. iv. 565 With, .unerring Doom, He 
sees what is, and was, and i* to come. 

4. Fate, lot, irrevocable destiny. (Usually of 
adverse fate ; rarely in good sense.) 

it. . E. E. A Hit. E. C 203 Ix> by dom i* Jms dy}t, for by 
dedes ille 1 137^5 Barbour Bruce 1. 235 The angyr, na the 

wrechyt dome, That is cowplyt to foule thyrldome. c 1400 
Destr. 'Troy 7123 Purgh domy* of dextany dreuyt to noght. 
1594 Siiaks. Rich, ill, iv. iv. 217 All vnauoydcd is the 
doome of Destiny. 1607 Drvijen Virg. Georg. 111. iti 
And Age, and Death’s inexorable Doom. *7*5 Popk 
Odyss. iv. 289 Such, happy Nestor ! was thy glorious doom. 
i »55 Kingsley Heroes 1. (1868) 7 A stranger, whom a cruel 
doom has dmen to your land. 

b. Final fate, destruction, ruin, death. 
c I 0 oo Shaks. Sonn. xiv. 14 Thy end i* truth’* and beauty's 
doom and date. 17*5 N. Robinson Th. Ehystck 244 The 
Patient must fall in the Conflict, and owe his Doom . . 
to the too rigid Rashness of hi* Physician, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. l. xxii. 157 Irresistible dynamic energy, which moved 
them [glaciers] to their doom. 1874 Gkkkn Short Hist . 
vi. | 5. 323 Both the Cardinal and his enemies knew that 
the minister’s doom was sealed. 

6. The action or process of judging (as in a 
court of law) ; judgement, trial, arch. 

c 950 Liadisf. Gotp. John xii. 31 Nu is dom middan- 
gcordcs. a saoo Moral Ode 169 [167] pe dom sal ben 
sone idon, ne last hit nowiht longe. 1340 Hampoik Er. 
Consc. 511a Als domesman to sit In dome. 4*1430 Mirour 
Saluactoun 3194 Thai ledde hym arely fro thens to pilates 
dome. 1967 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 105 Hangit syne but 
dome, 1667 Milton E. L . vi. 817 Therefore to mcc thir 
doom he hath assign'd 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke, Song 
17 The Judge is set, the doom begun I 

6, The last or great Judgement at the end of the 
world; also, a pictorial representation of this. 
arch. (Now chiefly in phr. crack of doom.) 

e saoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 69 Penche we urc giites er Fe 
dom cume. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 97 He shall for the dome 
finall Ycf his answere. e 1400 Maunorv. (1839) x. 2x4 The 
Doom schalle ben on Estre Day, *uche tyme as our Lord 
aroos. 15*9 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. 18 0/1, I speke of 
Christes.. comming to the dreadfull dome. s6o« Shake. 
Macb. iv. I X17 What will the Line stretchout to’ th'cracke 
of Doome? a iBooCowrxa Heroism 11 On a day, like that 
of the last doom. *« 4 * R. I. Wilber force Inc am. oar 
Lord ix. (185*) 204 When all nations shall behold Him at 
the crack of doom. 1874 Mickleth waits Mod. Par. 
Churches 393 The. .hobgoblins of meduaval dooms. 

7 . Day of doom: the day of judgement : see Dai 
sb. 8 b, end Doomsday. 

1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc . 2600 Our last day Fat sal falle. 
Our day of dome we may callc. a *400-30 Alexander 
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DOOM. 

ioo< So tall.. to be day of dome bi dedis be remembrid. 
tS» PUgr . Perf. (W. di W. 1531) 303 What answere shall 
ye make to your lorde at y* da ye of dome? 1649 Jkr. 
Taylor Gt. hxewp. it. vl 19 'Hie great scrutiny for faith in 
the day of doom. 173$ Pora Donut Sat. 1 v. 161 In sure 
succession to the day of doom 1I47 Emerson Repr. Me*, 
Swedenborg Wk*. (Bohn) I. 331 Who, if a hail-storm passes 
over the village, thinks the day of doom is come. 

+ b. transf, The last day of one’s life; the 
fatal day. 01 s, (Cf. 4 b.) 

1588 Shaks. Tit, A. 11. iii. 4a. 1 m — Rich, It, 111. ii. 
189. *S93~3 Hen. VI, v, v». 93 Tie throw thy body in 
another roome, And Triumph Henry, in thy day of Doomc. 

+ 8. Justice; equity; righteousness. Of. Judge- 
ment. Obs. (Chiefly in versions of Scripture, or 
allusions thereto.) 

t8e$ Vesp. Psalter xevi. 9 Hire rchtwisnis and dom 
gerecenis seldes his. cxooo Art. Gos y f. Matt, xxiii. 33 Ge 
forleton ha ]n n 8 fa synt hefegran h* rc dom, and 
mildheortny*ne and geleafan. 138a Wyclif Prov. xxi. 3 To 
do mercy and dom, more plcscth to the Lord, than 
sacrifices of victoric. f i3«6 Chaucer Pars, T, r 518 Thou 
s<'halt swere in trouthe, in doom, and in right wisue^c. 
1361-87 Foxe A, 4 M ’. (1684) I. 458/1 David in the Sauter 
saitn; lllesscd both they that dono dome and right fulness 

1 0 . Power or authority to judge ; gen. power, 
authority. Obs. 

ciooo Ags. Gosfi. John v. 99 Ne se fader ne deinff nanum 
menn, Ac he sealde mlcne dom fa m suna. c 1330 K. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 100 To haf J>am at his dome. is.. 
K. Alts. 260 6 He sent messangers . . to ul that wcorc at his 
dome. 138a Wyclif John v. 32 Neither the fader iugeth 
ony man, but hath 3ouun al the dom to the none, 
f 10 , A judge. Obs. ran. 

Perh. an error of transcription for Deme. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 627 per haunted til 
her hous . . Two doinus of pat lawe. 150s Aknolde Chron. 
(181 1) 163 Primate and chefe dome of enstett men. 

11 , attrib . (mostly arch, or Obs.) as doom-giving, 
-hall, -place, - storm , - word , etc. ; + doom-house, 
a judgement-lmll; doom-ring (An hud.), a ring 
of stones forming the boundary of the old Worse 
courts of judgement ; + doom-settle, + -stool, 
judgement-seat ; + doom-stead, place of judge* 
ment ; doom-tree, a tree on which the condemned 
were hanged. 

1390 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 329 At the \l0mc-3euynge. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. Ill tv. 393 Then gat he to the 
*doom-hnll of the town.. And judged the people, ciooo 
Voc. in Wr-W(Ucker 145/ia Curia, “domhu*. c\ 440 Pro up. 
Part*, 126/2 Dome howse. fretoriunt. 138a Wyclif Acts 
xxv. 10 At the *dom place of Cesar I *towl<*. 18. . 
Whittier Ring Voltner 4 - Rlsir 1, Over heathen “doom- 
ring* and gray htoncs of the Horg. 1803 S, (). Addy Hail 
of IValtheof 33 The circle near the Bar Dike may have 
been a doom-ring, ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 19 He 
sat pa pilatus on his “dom-setle. a xa«5 Juliana 55 Com 
. . biuoro fa re me ns lie set on his dom seotle. 1876 
Athenaeum 8 July 48 That way to the Moo instead thrones 
The Aesir ride each day. ais«5 Auer. R, 306 Let xkile 
sitten ase dcmarc upon fa “dom stol. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
ii, Elibnnk’s ^‘doorntree’ extended its broad arms close to 
the gates of his fortress. 

Doom (d«m), v. Also 5-6 dome, 6 Sc. dume, 
6-7 dooms, [f, Doom 

1 . tram. To pronounce judgement or sentence 
upon ; to judge. Obs. or arch. cxc. as in 2. 

<1430 (MSS. ci6oo) Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) xxi. 354 
The general Resurrection .when Christ is bowne to Dome 
both good and evill. 150a Arnoi.dk Chron. (1811) 29 The 
goodys and catcls of alle hem that before hem be domed. 
1333 Gau Richt Vny (1888) 15 They quhilk.. lugis or dwmix 
oders wranguslie. 1613 P. Flktciikr Put pie I si. v. xlvi 58 
There the cquall Judge, .dooms each voice aright. 1813 
Byron Hr. Abydos 11. xxi, No deed they’ve done, nor deed 
shall do, Ere I have heard and doom’d it too. 

+ b. with complement : To pronounce or deem. 
174a Young Nt . Th. 11. 156 Time's use was doom'd a 
pleasure ; waste, a pain. 

2 . To pronounce judgement or sentence against ; 
esp. to condemn to some fate. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. 47 Tribunes with their tongues 
doomc men to death. 1493 — Rich. II, v. i. 4 Caesars. 
Tower: To whose flint Bosoine, my condemned Lord Is 
doom'd a Prisoner, by prowd Bullingbrookc. 1645 Mil 1 on 
Colast. (1851) 373 He dooms it as contrary to Truth. 1840 
Macaulay lust, Eng. I. 107 An act was passed which 
doomed him to perpetual exile. 1881 Jowett Thtuyd. I. 189 
A decree which doomed to destruction, .a whole city. 

3 . To destine or consign to some adverse fate or 
lot ; also sometimes in neutral sense, to any fate, 
good or ill. pa. pple. Destined, fated. 

i6oe Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 10, I am thy Fathers Spirit, 
Doom’d for a certaine terme to walke the night. 1733 Pope 
Ess. Man 111. 65 He. feasts the animal he dooms 1m feast. 
1776 Gibbon Dcel. «t F. I. xii. 355 You have doomed me to 
a life of cares, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 10 Our hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEnetd 
1. 30 A nation . . Doomed in the future ages her Tyrian 
towers to destroy. 

4 . U.S. (local) : see quots. 

1818 J. Pickering Voc. 0 . S. s.v., When a person neglects 
to make a return of his taxable property to the assessors of 
a town, those officers doom him ; that is, judge upon, and 
fix his tax according to their discretion. 1888 Bryce A mer . 
CoMfttw. II. tt. xliiT t33 note. In New York.. if a person 
makes no return the assessors are instructed to 1 doom 1 him 
according to the best of their knowledge and belief. 

5. To decree ; to pronounce or fix a* a sentence 
or fate; to destine; to adjudge. (With simple 
obf. or obj. clause.) 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. if. 114 The Emperour In his rage 
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will dootne her death. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love 11. i, I 
The Gods adjudg'd it Parricide, By dooming the Event on 
Ctesar’s Side. 171 *-4 Popk Rape Loch 11. no Whether j 
Heav’n has doom'd that Shock must fall. 1844 Ln 
Brougham Brit. Const, xv. (1862) 237 Buckingham, whose ; 
fall he perceived was doomed. 1 

0 . intr. To give judgement ; to judge, decide. 
Obs. or arch. 

iMi Greene Maiden's Dreaute xlii. 3 Doctors that well 
could doom of Holy Writ. i 66 e Cokaim- Ovni 1. 111. Drain. 
Whs (1874) 238, I shall, 111 my opinion, doom aright, But 
*u>h that Jove had chose some other wight. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 350 They drink in the hall together, they doom 111 
the people s strife. 

Hcncc Doomed ppl. a ., Doo ming vbl. sb. anti 
ppl. a. 

«»* Crayton Legends iv. 63 For which immedicable 
Blow Me dooming Heaven ordain’d. 16*7 77 Ffltham 
Resolves 1. xv. ja A dooming to death 1809 Frffman 
Norm. Cony. (1870) HI. xii 341 The.. doomed city. 

Doom, obs. f. Dome, Dumb ; \ar. of Doum. 
Doomage (d/rmoda;). IJ.S. {local), [f Doom 
v. + -agb.J The action of dooming (see Doom v. 

1 4) ; assessment in default. 

*791 J. Bflknap Ncio-l/ampsh. Ill 284 If any |>erson 
refuse to give an invoice of his rateable estate, it is in the 
power of tne selectmen 1 to set down to such person as much 
as they judgo equitable, by way of doomage; fiom which 
there is no appeal’. x8*8 Webster, Doomage, a penally 
or fine for ncglru. 

Doombook (d/Tmbuk). Also dome-, domed-, 
doomsbook. [OE, d 6 m-bth , book of dooms.] 

1 . A book or code of (Old Teutonic) laws ; spot. 

! that attributed to King Alfred and inferred to in the 

laws of later West- Saxon kings. Obs. exc. I list. 

a 935 I a u>s 0/ Edward Preamble, [Swa] hit on S.cre dom- 
bee standc. a 94,0 Laius of At hcLtan 11. v. (Schmid), Bctc 
be dam dc sco dom-boc sec&c. c 1000 Ail 1 kic Horn. (Th.) 

J I. 108 Off b*t he com to Ann dom !xh uni Sc se Hcofenlica 
Wcafdcnd nis folce xescttc. 1660 R. Coke Poioer <V Sulj. 
159 If any one shall not pay, let him incut the punishment 
expressed in the Doom-lxxjk (Laws of K. Fndgar). 1765 
Bi a< ksionk Comm. I. 66 A new edition, or fresh promulga- 
tion, of Alfred’s code or dome-book. 1891 Atkinson Moot - 
land Par. lib The records, .exist in the Doomsboohx. of 
this country and other lands in the north of Europe. 

2 . tram/, A book of doom or judgement, 

1837 Camiylk Fr. Rei>. I. it. viii, Cursed is that trade .. j 
and is verily marked in the Doom- Book of a God ! 

Doomer (d /7 mai). Now rare, [OE. dJmctc 
judge, f. dAm Doom sb . : see -be 1 . In later use f. 
Doom ?/.] One who dooms or pronounces sentence ; 
a judge. Cf. Dkkmster. | 

c 888 K. /Elfrfd Itoeth . xxvii. | 4 Hcrcto&an and domcias 
..hsefdon nuestne wcork*cipe. ciooo Laws of VFJfted 1 
Introd. f 18 (Schmid) Swa nim domeras ^ereccen. 1589 
Grff.ne Tullte's /.cr£’(i6o9)K. ij,Be then, .impartialldoomcrs 1 
of my sutc. c 1E90 — Fr. Paeon x. 119 Fond At& doomer 1 
of had-lxxling fates 184a LvrTON Aanoni vii x, 1 ’hc 
■ power which dooms the doomet. 

! Doornfnl (d/ 7 *mfTil), a. [f. Doom sb. + -ful.] 
Fraught with 01 involving doom ; fateful. 

1 * 5 * Spenser Sonn. to Harvey , For Life, and Death, is in 
I thy doomefull writing. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Vtatna i. 

I Wks. x/i Eternal God, which, at the doomefull tlay svill 
| once unhaspc Th’ accusing hookc of Subiccts and of Kings. 1 
j 1837 Carivlk Fr. Rev. II. \r. vii. Think what a volley: 

* reverberating doomful to the four corners of Paris. 

j Dooms (d/?mz), adv. Sc. [Origin uncertain. 

Prob. from Doom sb Some have conjcctuicd connexion , 

| with Icel. ddindts - pretty, rather, prefixed to adjs. and advs. j 
, Cf. also Done adv . J | 

| Very, exceedingly, 

1 1815 Sr Oi r Guy M. xxxii. it was not xac dooms likely j 

I that ne would go down into battle wi f j»ic sma* means.' 18x6 1 
| — Old Mart, xxiii, ‘ I wasna that dooms stupid,’ 1893 , 
Stpvfnson Catnona 20 My case is dooms hard. 1 

Doomsday (d/4*m/dJ0. [OE. ddmes dreg, ME. 
domes dei , dai , day of judgement : see Doom sb .] 

1 . The judgement day. j 

j Rnshvt. G. Matt. x. 15 At domes cxooo Ags. 

G. 101a., On domes d«e^. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 95 On Ins 
efter to-coine ket is on dome* deie. 111335 After. R. 58 
Heo is gulti . .and schal uor bin soule onswcrien a IJomcsdei. 
/11300 Cursor M. 298 (Cott.) And sua sal do to domes dai. 
1533 Gau Richt vay (1888) 34 Yair sal be na gcncracionc 1 
na comiocione efter dwmis day. 1601 Shaks. JhL C. in i. ! 
98 Men, wiue*, and Children, atare, cry out, and run, As it I 
were Doomesday. 174a Young Nt. Th. 1. 366 The present | 
moment terminates our sight ; Clouds, thick A3 those on 1 
doomsday, drown the next. 

b. esp. in phr. ; Till doomsday : to the end of 
the world, as long as the world lasts, for ever, 

c 1300 Okmin 1768a All t>*tt folic katt fra )>i*s daj* Till 
Domex* da« ahull wurrpenn. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
IVaci (Roll*) 8734 Hit myght laste til Domesday. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 103 a, If a man *hould a*ke me 
till Doumet daie, I would still crie silence, silence. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. br Cl v. ii. 333 When thou hast done this chare, 
11 c giue thee leaue To play till Doomesday. 1850 Carlyle 
Lntter-d. Pamph. i. 4 Question* which all official men 
wished . . to postpone till Doomsday. 1886 Froudf Oceana 
333 They might nave waited till Doomsday in the afternoon 
before [etc.]. 

o. transf. A day of judgement or trial, when 
sentence is pronounced. Also, a day of final disso- 
lution, as at the end of the world. 

1579 Lyly Eufhuet (Arb.) 181 Dost thou not knowe that 
euery one* deatnes daye i* hi* dotojmes daye T 1594 Shaks. 
Rick. Ill, v. i. is Why then Al-soules day is my bodies 
doomsday. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St, ul xxiii. 215 


This bell was taken down at the doomsday of ahl*} * 1831 
Camlvlk Sart. Re*, ii.vi, Hi* sudden fareavcmt*m ,.U mik* ,1 
of a s a real Doomsday and Dissolution of Nature. 

2 . « Domksday : the usual spelling in 1 7- 18th c , 
still used, esp. in fig. or tiansf. senses. 

3 . attrtb. 

1849 Mu ion Etk on. id. (1851) 338 The King* admit ns 
may . . mistake thin Book for a Monument of hU worth mut 
wisdom, when a* indeed it is hi* Doomsday Books. 1854 
Trai*f( 'otum. hsther \\ . 8 That dreadful day of judgement, 
when that doome*day l»ook xhall fa opened 1781 Cowpkk 
Hop* 693 Conscience . write* a Doomsday sentence on bin 
heart *84* C. Wmiiimkau Rtchard Satntge (1845) HI. 
i\. 4J0 Long dootntduy facrH. 

Doo mim&n. [early ME. dJtnes matt, man of 
judgement : see Doom ^.1 A judge, deemster. 

a i»oo Moral < \te 360 Mcd^lerne dome* men and wrong 
wise rcuui. 138a Wyuif Matt. v. a* Le*t pcraueiUuie 
thin nduei smie take thee to the douicnnan. and the 
domesman take thee to the mynyMre, and thou l»e sente in 
to prisouii. c 1440 G tsfa Rom \ iii. 21 (Ilarl. MS.) Uc 
domyvnian come to fa Cite, for to sitte vp on hrekets of pe 
lawe, X493 Pest trail (W. dc Word® 1515) 4 b, Out lotdr 
lhcsu Crysta hi* domesman ,11840 (see Hoomsikm 2]. 
1708 J • rates de la l.ty A& Doonisman, hccm* to fa Suitors 
inaCouit of a Mntmor in Ancient Demesne, whoaie Judges 
there. 1839 Baiify Fcstns xxx. 342 Behold in me the 
dooiuxman of your race, 

at tub, 1483 lath. Angl. 103 '3 A donirsmnn setr*, 
tt ibunal. 

Dooms ter (d /7 m^j). In 5 domatere. [modi- 
fication of ditiicsfer, Dkmphtbii. DKKMwTiat, after 
Doom v. and sb J " 

1 . A judge, doomer. anh. 

x*4a C utsor M. 9737 (Bedford) l'adir t rightwis domslrio < 
1881 Low iai. Poet ll ks. (1890) IV. 4 '1 lien let him heuiktu 
for the doottiHter'n feet! t88a Sat Rev. 11 N<iv. 6^7 
Dooinstcrn piopqundmg their own construction of rubrical 
niceties with Mnaitic thunders. 

2 . In a Scottish court of law, the official (usually 
the executioner) who formerly tend or repeated the 
sentence; «Dj<mi'htkr 2. 

1809 Skfnk Reg. Mat. 158 The Domstcr sould fa sworn**. 
<11640 Ja* kson Creed x. xljx. § 2 They will, be enfonnl 
to borrow a more fit expression of Hih office from our Mstir 
unt ion, and instyle Him to be the doomster or tloomsrnnn of 
the quick and the dead. x8x6 St on Old Mint, xxxvi, 
‘Doomster’, he continued, 'repeat the sentemo to the 
prisoner*. 186s W. Bi it. Put. Law Siot s v. Doom, The 
doom or sentence was pronounced by the public cxecuttonei , 
or doomster as he was called -a bai barons practice, which 
wns abolished by Act of Adjournal, 161I1 Mnrih 1771. 

attrtb. x88x Pai.gkave Visions of Lug. jp Before is the 
doomster-day, And. the shambles of Foihcringay. 

Doon, -e, obs. ff. Do v., Done, Down, Dun. 
Door (ilo‘U). Forma: 1 duru, 2 - 5 (Sc. 4 9) 
duro, 4“0 durr(o,4^7 dur, (5 duyr), 6 Sc. dulr(e, 
dwr, dourre; also 1-5 dor, 3-7 dor©, (4 doer, 
5 doyre, 6 dower), 6-7 doore, 7 door; also 
1 dyr, 2-3 dyre. [OK. duru, fem. #/-htcin, not 
found clficwhcrc in Tout., but from the same base 
dur-, as the equivalent words in the other lungs. : 
cf. OI IG. turi % an orig. plut.il, which became a Jem. 
sing., MUG. tur, Ger. thur(e, OD11. din i jd. 
(MDu. dore, dorc, Du. deter Jem. sing.), OS. duri, 
ON. dyrr fem. pi. (and n.), Sw. dot r {., Da. 
dor ; also Goth .dattrfliis pi. weak fem. OE. had also 
dor neut., pb done, large door, gate Goth, daur, 

OS. dor, OIIG. tor , Ger. thor gate. The same stem 
dhttr dhwdr - appears in Skr. dvr, dwAr , (Jr. Ovpa, 
\ufbra. The two OE. types dune, and dor appear 
to liave been mixed in M E., where, beside dure ancl 
dor, arc also found dur and dore. Vote pre- 
vailed in i6thc., and is found as late as 1684 ; door 
appeare<l in iftth c., and at length supplanted dore 
in writing, though now pronounced like the latter. 

The spelling dwr points to an earlier pronunciation with 
florfl from MK. close 9 , wh’u h is further attested by Sc. 
dfgre (dilr) (also in Cath. Angl.^ 1483), and is considered by 
Lmck as a northern lengthening of OK. u. The current 
pronunciation may fa a retention of that evidenced for 
16th c. dore by quot. 1 593 in i0t hut it may also fa a 
more recent modification of (dn'M), a* in the case of floor, 
and vulgar pronunciations of moor, poor , a* more , pore J 
1 . A movable barrier of wood or other material, 
consisting eilber of one piece, or of several pieces 
framed together, usually turning on hinges 01 
sliding in a groove, and serving to close or open a 
passage into a building, room, etc. 

a. in form duru , date (dyr*), dm re, dur (after 1500 St ). 
Beowulf my iTh ) Duiu soon on-arn fyr-benduin fast, 
ciooo Ags. cJos/>. Matt xxv 10 Sco duru w;?;x falocen 
[Lindixf. fcetyned was fte dura] Ibid. Mark i ^3 Fall neo 
burhwaru wo:* *egadcrod to Fere duran [Ltndtsf. to duru 
vello }G«it, R us/no. to dore vtl *cat rxi6o Hatton ?c- 
gadered to bare dure ] 1 10*5 J uteri, v. Rule St. Penet 
(1888) 78 A*Itforau dyran. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 87 And tnerki 
mid pun blode hnre duren. t xs«o Gen. 4 1082 Al 8at 

niyt he soxten 8or 8e dure *375 Barikjur Bruce it. 6t Thai 
brak the dur c 1400 Destr. T roy 1 1 890 The durres to vndo. 

< 1400 Chron. Vilod. 931 pe duru* of p'chapelle. 1*83 Cath. 
Angl. ni/i Du re (A. I>uyr>, Juntium. 1546 J. Hkywood 
Pr<yv. (1B67) 16 Ye beg at a wrong mans dur [rime 
sturj. X56* WinJet Cert. Tractates 1. Wku. 1888 I. 2 
Calking of the durris. 1583 — Four Scoir Thre Quest. 
Wks. 1888 J. 87 The duiris being closit. «s6o<Montgomfrik 
Sonnets Ixv. xx To come ouir the dur, too9 Skene Reg. 
Maj., Burrow Lawes 126 Upper men .. sail not gang fra 
dure to dure. 

7fi* 
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fa in form dor (OK. -gate, pi. doru), don ( doer), 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. ('i*h.) xeix 3 Clad nu on his dom. Ibid \ cvi. 
1 5 /Kren aor. c 1000 Sax. Lcechd 1 1 1 . s6 Hoh 3 a wyrte on . . 
Pan dore. c 1005 La v. a $2 Ncucr ne ferde heo wi 5 uten dore. 
» 97 R .Olol'c.(i 7.'4)^95 And the doren after horn . lokcvaste. 
* ijoo Cursor At. 168a (Lott.) Mak a dor [v.rr, dore, dur]. 
1*40 Hamkhi Pr. Coust. 3451 When bou spekes sharppely 
tiTpe pure, put .sum yode ankes at pi dore c 1366 Chaucer 
Millet's F. 280 Whil pat pou Robyn hcue*»t of the dore 
[rime vndersporej 1481 Cath, Aug/. 104/1 DorcL-f, Dovre), 
host t uni. 1563 Atirr, Alag., Jans Abort li. j ’i o bfgge from 
dore to dore. 1593 Smaks. Rich. //, tii. 77 Onen the 
dore, A Begger bcg», that timer l*gg'd before. 1644 Milton 
‘Ireo/. (Arb.) 59 (Tiber dores whiui cannot be shut. 1684 
Binyan Pilgr, 11. 12 And knocked at her Dore. 
y. in forms {dower, dour, \ dome, door. 

1304 Plmnpton L orr, 186 None shall not pas the dowers. 
1509-08 \Vynkyn de Worde’s cdd. of A'. Coer de Lion 
1034 Doors and windows barred fast 1533 Gau Riiht 
Pay ( 1888) 61 Quhcn v° disciplis haid closit the dourris. 
1548 Hail Lhron .. lien. VIII j b, At the haule doore. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poeste 11. vdi. (Arb.) 94 If one 
should rime to this word l Restore] he may not match him 
>uth l Doore] or (Poore] for neither of noth are of like 
terimnant. 1611 Bible Gen. iv. 7 Sinne lieth at the doore 
(Covfkd. in the dore]. 168a Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I 46a Before the west doore 1760 Footk Minor it. 
Wks. 1799 I. 269 Well, do so no more, Drop, to utone, your 
money at the door, And, if I please, - Til give it to the poor 
[i triple rime\ 1816 Kkatinok Trav. I. 397 They cannot 
venture . . to be seen beyond their own doors. 

b. With various qualifications, as chamber -, 
fronts hall house kitchen-, side-door, etc. tj.v. 
under their first elements ; also Back-, Church-, 
F0!jWNG-I)0oR, etc. 

Double door(s ) , a door consisting of two leaves, opening in 
the centre; also, two door*, one behind the other, closing 
the same opening, to prevent draughts, etc.; glass dotn , 
a door consisting mainly of glass panels; sliding doo * , 
a single or double door that opens hy sliding into a iccess, 
1785 Sarah Fikiding Ophelia xv, 1 he glass door to the 
closet 1840 Dicki-n*. Ola C. Shop II. v. f This posture of 
affairs Mr. Bras* observed through ihe glass-door. -- Barn. 
Pudge xxviii, Hugh closed the double doors behind him. 
1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. III. 177 The double 
door from her bedroom went wide open. 

o. With definite or indefinite numerals, express- 
ing position in a series or row, and hence indicating 
the room or house to which the door belongs. 

1869 Stormy Mariner's Mag. iv, At the Cross-daggers in 
Moor-fields, next door to the Popes Head Tavern, a 173s 
Arbuihnot (J ), Martin's office is now the second door in 
the street, where he will sec Parnel. 1778 Trial of 
N undocontar 22/2 [He] lives three doors from the house 
1 inhabited. 1885 Law Limes Re/. LIU. 459/1 Having 
taken offices a few doors off. 

2 . The opening or passage into a building or 
room, which may be closed by a door ; a doorway. 
.* 3 ?* WycLir i lungs xix. 13 Helias.. goon out, he stode 
in the dore of the denne. c 1490 St, Cuthbert (Surtee^O 7394 
pe bischope in pe dure stode 1595 Shahs. Merry IV. in. 
v. 103 They . met the iealou* knaue their Master in the 
doore. 1758-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. ( 1760) III. 352 On the 
left-hand as one enters the door. 1841 Lank Arab. Nts. J. 
107 A door, which she entered. 

3 . Jig. A means of entrance or exit ( in quot. 
152 6 a means of closing) ; esf>. in phr. To open a 
door to or for\ to render possible the admission of ; 
to furnish opportunity or facility for; so to close 
the door upon , and the like 

r8as Ves/. Psalter cxI. 3 Duru ymbstondnkse weo[le]rum 
minum. 971 Rlickl. Horn. 9 Heofonrice* duru. <*1315 
Siioreham 5s Inewyt hys the dore-ward, The doren wyttes 
fyve 138a Wyclif 1 Cor, xvi o A greet dore and euident 
is openyd to me. t<s6 Pilgr. Perf. ( W. de W. 1531) 131b, 
Than shall the dore of discrccy o 1 be put to our mouth 1570 
Buchanan Adnwuittoun Wks (1893) 31 V prouidcnce of 
god had closit y* dur to all yair wickitnes. 1848 T Gagf. 
New Sutvey IV. Jnd xxi. 191 But this doore of hope 
was fast shut up. 1670 Clarendon Content /l, Ps . Tracts 
(1727) 561 To open a door for the most confounding 
Atheism to break in. 1707 Lond. Ga~. No. 4343/1 Opening 
a Door to the French to assault us that Way. 1863 King- 
ukk Crimea (1876) I. xii. 195 Which left open a door to 
future negotiation. 

4 . transf. Anything resembling a door in fts 
motion or use ; a lid, valve ; an opening, a passage. 

1865 Hooke Microgr. 46 How those Atoms come to be 
hind red from running all out, when a dore or passage in 
their Pores is made. 171a J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northampt . 
1a Ash-Timber, for the Doors of Bellows. 1719 London & 
Wise Com/l. Card. 160 A small Padlock fix’d to the Door 
of the Basket. 2840 Greener .SV. Gunnery 359 Place on 
this the cap, shut the door, cock your gun. 

5 . Phrases, ft. + At door : at the door ; out at 
door , -s, * out of doors ; in at door , -s, » indoors 
{obsX See also A-doors. In doors ; within doors, 
in or into the house : see Indoors. Next door {to ) ; 
in the next house (to) ; hence fig. very near (to), 
bordering (on). Out (+ forth ) of door{s : out of the 
house ; in the open air, abroad ; hence fig* out of 
place, lost, abroad, irrelevant, worthless {oh.). 
t To {the') door : out of the house or room (obs.). 
Within door{s ; in a house or building, indoors; 
also fig, so as not to be heard outside the door. 
Without doors ; out of doors. 

c 1388 Chm cfr Nun's Priest's T. 557 Out at dores stlrten 
they anon, c 1450 Merlin 3a Merlyn . . was gon oute at dore. 
1348 J. HKYwoou/b<?f». (1867) 8a He turndc nir out at doore*, 
* 5 * 1 WtNjFT Last Blast Wks 1888 I.^RepelUt and schot to 
the dure. 1577 St. A ug. Manual 71 Love driveth feare out 
of doores, 1582 G. Pei tie U.Guaszd s Civ. Cents 111. (1588) 


258 Some fathers will not suffer their Daughters to set their 
foote foorth of dores. 2582 MutCAanta Positions viii. (1887) 
53 One to be vsed within dores, and the other abroade. 1595 
SrsNftKR Col. Clout 7 1\ Out of doore quite shit. 2804 5 th aks. 
Oth. iv. ii. 144 Spenke within doore. 2833 G. Herbert 
Temple , Praise iv, May dwell next doore, On the *ame 
floor*, a 2639 W. Whatrlfy Prototypes 11. xxxi. (164,0) 118 
Hee may m without doores long enough. 2850 trait* 
Comm. hxod. x. 38 Destruction \% at next doOr by. 1857-8 
Burton's Diary (1838) IL 456 All precedents are out of 
doors in this case. 168a Bunyan Holy War Pref. 159 


Tuny an Holy War Pref. 159 


Well, now go forward, step within the dores. 2899 Col- 
lier See. Deftnce (1730) 334 A Place where Thinking is 


i.iEK Sec. Deft nee (1710) 224 A Place where Thinking in 
out of Doots. 2719 I>e Foe Crusoe 1. xvi, I kept .. within 
doors. Ibid. 11 i ; 1 o be next door to starving. Ibid. it. xvi, 
That Objection is out of Doors. 1704 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
A* mi*/, for Oliver Wks. II. 378 Kick the Arts and Sciences 
to door. 1818 Kkatinge l rav. (1817) I. 398 A Jew is not 
permitted to appear without-doors save In black, 2857 Ln. 


Dcrinitted to at # 

IIoiGinoN in Weinyss Reid Life (1891) 11 . xii. 19 These 
; children. . live . . out of doors all day. 1875 E. White Life 
[ in Christ 1. i. (1878) 20 It is next door to cannibalism. Mod. 
You had better remain in doors. 

8. + To drink or eat out of doors : to bring to des- 
titution by excessive drinking 01 eating ; cf. Eat v. 
14 a. f To fetch at the doots of: to obtain from. 
To lay, lie, or be at the door of: to impute, or be 
imputable or chargeable to. + To hap over the 
| door : to escape, run out. + To set ones hand to the 
door : to apply oneself diligently. + To set behind 
| the door : see quot. 1552. To darken a door : see 
: Darken 6 b. To keep open doots : see Open. 

155 m Latimer Serin. St. Andirtu’s Day Wks. II. 362 
They say when a man will be rich, he must set his soul 
I behind the door ; that is to say, he must use falsehood and 
I deceit. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Strut. Tint 464/2 We must 
not therefore spare our seines but set our handes to the 
dore, as the prouerbe is. 2858 9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 

1 10 A part of the Commonwcaltn has leaped over the door. 

, Ibid, 166 It is so much for your honour to have the Scotch 
I fetch their laws at your doors. 2659 1)4 ** Kl 1 J m f r * ^ca 417 
Many Sailors drink . wives and children out of doors. 1883 
Lond Gaz. No. 1835/3 f au * 1 w *h their doors. 

2702 W. Wottom Hist. Rome 299 The Blood . . must all be 
layd to his door. 2749 Fielding Tout Jones 1. vii, You 
have in a manner laid your sins at my door. 1813 Tennyson 
Lady Clara vi, The guilt of blood is at your door. 

f c. Is (he wind in \at ) that door ? « is the wind 
in that ciuarter?, is that the tendency of affairs? 

1470-82 Malory Arthur \ n. xxxv, * What ! neuewe, is the 
wynde m that dore’? 1589 A faiprel. Fpit. Biv. Is the 
winde at that dore with you brother deane? 1508 Smart, 
t Hen. IV, 111. lit. 10a. 2688 Drydkn Evening's Love iv. i, 

Is the Wind in that Door? Here 's like to be fine doings. 

7 attrib . and Comb. ft. attrlb., as door-arch, 

. - archway , - curtain , - handle , -jamb, -key, -knob, 

I -knocker, -latch, - lintel , - lock , - panel , -porch, - ring , 
j • scraper , etc. b. objective and obj. genitive, ns 
| door-banging, - dressing , -opener, -warder, c. door- 
like adj , door-wise adv. 

1888 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 162 A square-headed 
•door arch. 2707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4364/4 Window-Curtains, 
and “Door-Curtains. 1874 Knu.ht Did. Mech., * Door* 
fastener , a portable contrivance for fastening a door. 2849 
Grote Griece 11. xxxix. V. 64 Leaving the hands stiff 
hanging to.and grasping the *door-handle. 2837 Marryat 
Dog-fiend II, iii (L.) Leaning against the •door-jamb for 
support 1838 Dickrnr O. hoist xxvi, Fumbling in his 
pocket for the *door key — Nich. Nick, xv, When Lords 
break off *door-knockers and beat policemen. 1875 W. | 
M Ilwraith Guide Wigtoivnshire 75 Shattered 'door- 
lintels. *654 Evelyn Diary 16 July, A *dore-lock of a I 
tolerable price. 1787 Hawkins Lift Johnson 233 A repre- 
sentation of St. John’s gate . on the *door-panncl. 1535 
Coverdalk h zek, xlvi. a Then shal the prynco come vnoer 
the •dore porche, & stonde still without by the dore cheke, | 
188 a Milton Hist. Mosc. y. (1851 so8 Such a terrible ! 
noise, as shakes the •Door-rings of Houses .ten mile off. 
2626 Surfl. & Markh. Country Panne 87 It must be made 
higher than the *dor-window. 2798 Charlotte Smith 
Young Philosopher II. 3a One sash opening # door-wise. 

8, Special comb*. : door-alarm (see quot.) ; 
door-boy, a boy who guard* the door of a passage 
in a mine ; door-fall, the falling door of a trap ; 
door-frame, {a) a door-case (Nicholson Tract. 
Builder 1823) ; (b) the structure forming the 
skeleton of a panelled door ; + door-gate, an en- 
trance ; door-head, the upper part of a door-case ; 
door-land (*SV\), a plot of ground near a door (For- 
syth Beauties Scot l . Iy. 254) ; door-money, 
money taken at the door of a place of entertain- 
ment ; + door-neighbour, a near or next-door 
neighbour; door-pieoe + {a) a curtain before a 
door; ( b ) see quot. 1869; + door-pin, the ‘pm' 
or bolt of a door ; door-plane (see quot.) ; door- 
sign, a sign upon a door ; door-stone, a threshold 
stone, a flagstone before a door ; door-stop, a 
device to stop a door from opening too widely or 
closing too forcibly ; also, the slip of wood against 
which it shuts in its frame ; door-«well, a kind of 
swell-box in on organ ; door-weed, a name for 
Polygonum aviculare (Dunglison Med. Lex. 1857). 

1874 Knight Du t. Mech., * Door, alarm, a device attached 
to a door, to give an audible notice when the door is opened. 
16*4 Bedell Lett. iii. 59 By the most chaffie shrap that 
eucr was set before the eyes of winged Fowle, [you] were 
brought to the *doorcfall. 2889 *. **. Anderson tr. Ryd- 
bergs Tent . My that. 214 The # door*frames were covered 
with the soot of centuries, a 25*9 Skelton Womanhod, 


pear without-doors save in black, 2857 Ln. 
vetnyss Reid Life (1891) 11 . xii. 19 These 
. out of doors all day. 1873 E. White Life 


r aren. 2707 L,ona. uaz. cno. 4304/4 w inaow*iainains, 
“Door-Curtains. 1874 Knu.ht Did. Mech., *Door* 
nsr, a portable contrivance for fastening a door. 2849 
e Griece 11. xxxix. V. 64 Leaving the hands stiff 


Wanton , fe,, 26 Of youre # doregate ye haue no doute, 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 143 # Door-head. 1894 H. 
Speight NidderdaU 420 The •door-lintel . . was . .put in 
the door-head of the new cow-house. 2808 A. Duncan 
Nelson's Fun, 25 •Door-money was demanded as at a puppet- 
show. 258a Durham Depositions (Surtees) 70 She saith 
she is ther *doore neighbour. 2721 C. M . Let . to Curate 
is Would they deny it to the Scots their door Neighbours? 
son Co run., Garde-forte, a peece of TapUlrie hung before 
an open dore ; a "aore-peece. 1889 R. B. Smyth Goldf, 
Victoria 609 Door-piece— ' That portion of a lift of pumps 
in which the clack or valve is situate, c nj» Gen. <4 Ex. 
1078 Dis angels two dro}en loth in And shetten to 8e # dure- 
pin. a 1300 A*. Horn 1003 Rymenhild undude Jhs dure pin. 
1878 Gwilt A rchit. Gloss .,* Door*Flane t the plane between 
the door prot>er, and the larger openlng ( within which it 
may be placed. 1818 S< ott Old Mod. viii, ‘ Ne’er cross the 
•door-stane.’ x88t Yolng F.very Man own Mechanic 
| 1285 The •door-stops may be nailed to the casing and the 
door hung. 285a Skidki. Organ 27 The roof or •door swell 
. . when accurately constructed (of oak wood), is the best. 

Doora, door ah, var. of Dukra. 
t Doo*r-band. Obs. A Strip-hinge (see Band 
sb. I 3) ; also, (?) the bolt or fastening of a door. 

1379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 102 Et in j doreband 
elongand. ibidem, id. 14.. Nom in Wr.-WOlcker 733/35 
Hie gumfus, a dorbanefe. 2530 Compotus in Poulson 
Better lac (1829) 622 Pro 4 doore bands 22 d. 

t Doo*r-bftr. Obs. [see Bar sb 8.] A bar 
of wood, iron, etc. put across a door to secure it. 

*3. , Sir Bettes 1622 4 * 43 (MS. C)The dorebarre he tokeyn 
honde And slewc all bat he here fonde. c 149$ Vac. in Wr.- 
W flicker 667/39 Hoc re/agulum, dorebar. 2575 J. Still 
Gamm. Gurton v. it. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 242 Onles thy 
head and my doorc-bar kyste. 2617 Jattua Ling. 742 The 
snaitc creepeth beyond the doore-barres. 

SoOT-bell. ft. A bell in a house, connected 
with the door by a wire, and rung by means of a 
handle, b. A bell fixed on a door or door-case so 
as to be rung in opening the door ; — door-alarm . 

ci8ia Jane Austfn Persuas. (1833) II. ii. 330 Lady 
Russell could not hear the door-bell. 2875 Talmage A round 
Tea-table ii. 8 The storm was so great that the door-bell 
went to sleep. 

Doo'r-case. [Case sb . 2 5.] The case or 
frame lining a doorway, in which the door is hung. 

1496-7 Bond in Ducarcl Hist. Croydon App. (1783) 154, 
x a. the foote for the dore cases. 2665 Pkpys Diary 7 Sept., 
The window-cases, door-cases, and chimneys, of all the 
house are marble. i78e-7« II. Walpole Vertue's A need. 
Paint, (1786) III. 247 Door-cases of alabaster with rich 
foliage. 2886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 489 The west 
door-case, .appears to be of the same yellow stone. 

Doo’r-cheek. Now north, dial . [Cheek sb. 
9.] One of the side-posts of a door ; a door-post. 

*535 Coverdalk I sa. vi 3 The geastes and dorecheke* 
moued at their crienge. 2801 Holland Pliny II. 313 The 

28x0-15 Bp. Hall 


side posts or dore cheeks of any house. 


j Contempt. O . T. viii. i. The destroying angel sees the 
i doore-cneekes of the Israelites sprinkled with red. 28x8 
! Scott Hrt. Midi, x, 1 1 daur ye. .to name sic a word at my 
door-check ! ’ 2855 E. Wauoh Lane. Life (1857) 198 A 
j hale old man . . leaned against the door-chcck. 

Doore, obs, f. Door, Dower. 

! Doored (do»id) * a . [f. Door 4- -ed 2.] H aving 

a door or doors ; chiefly in comb., ns low-doored. 

1839 Bailey P'estus <1854)97 The open doored cottages. 
2862 Neale Notes Dalmatia , etc. 25 It is beset with., 
doored pews. 289a E. Reeves Homeward Bound 304 
Opening by doored archways, 

[Dooring, error for door-ring ; see in 7 ] 

Doo r-keeper, doo rkeeper. One who keeps 
or guards a door ; a janitor, porter, ostinry. 

*535 Covrrdale i Chfon x. (ix.) 26 Vnto these fourc maner 
of cnefe dorrkepers were the Lcuites committed. — Ps, 
Ixxxiii. (Ixxxiv.] io A dore keper in the house of my God. 
2578 Fleming Pano/l. hpist . 354 The dogge is a diligent 
dorckceper. 1808 Shaks. Per. iv. vi, xa6 Avaunt, thou 
damned door-keeper l 2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1865) 
179 Privileged, .to pass into the theatre without stopping at 
the door-keeper’s box. 

Doo*rlet0 y a- [see -less,] Having no door. 

a iaoo Grave in Erlangtr Beiir. (1800) 11 Dureleas is 
&rt hus. a xaoo Worcester Fragm. ibid. 3 On durelease 
huse. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midi, xu, The doorless gateway. 
1876 A. Arnold in Contem/. Rev. June 42 Doorless hovefs. 

_ Doorman : see Doorsman. 

Door- mat. A mat placed before a door for 
cleaning the shoes before entering. 

2885 Hooke Mierogr. 6 A very convenient substance to 
make Bed-matts, or Door-matts of. 2808 Med, Jml. XIX. 
541 Of this plant.. door mats or basses are made. 2884 
J. W. Ebs worth Roxb. Ball. V. it. p. xi, Our jesting here 
upon the door-mat with the Reader. 

Door-nail. A large-headed nail, with which 
doors were formerly studded for strength, protec- 
tion, or ornamentation : now chiefly m the alli- 
terative phr. as dead, deaf, dumb, dour, as a door- 
nail: see Dead a, 33 b. 9 Deaf a. 1 d., etc. 

(Conjectured by Todd to be 1 The nail on which in ancient 
doors the knocker struck ’. No evidence of this appears.) 

cit so [see Dead a , 31 bj. 1350 in Riley Lond . Mem. 
(1868) a6?, 3000 dornail . . 7000 domail. a 1400-40 A lexander 
4747 Dom as a dore-nayle & defe was he nathe. liftjr 
2800 [see Dead 33 b ). 2854 Mrs. Gaskkll North £\v. 

x vii, Thornton is as dour as a doornail. 2868 Rogeks Agric, 
4* Prices 1 . 497 Door-nails, floor and roof-nails. 

Doorae, obs. f. Dubh. 

Doo*r-pl*0«. A place for a door; a doorwav. 
155a Hulokt, Dore, place or steade, kyfotkyride*. sflii 
Otway SoktiePt Fori, v. b Wks. 17*8 T 410, l have dis- 
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DOB. 


cover'd a Door-place in the wall 1805 .1 /<></. Lend. 189 
A door- place now walled up. which led into the. .church. 

DoOT-plftt*. A plate, usually of metal, on 
the door of a house or room, bearing the name, etc. 
of the resident. 

itaj Spirit Pub. JrnL. (1821) 94 Door plates of mister* 
and dame*. iW-o Dickens Sl\ Bos( 1850) 70/1 'i‘he brass 
door-plate. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. 23 A 
marble door-plate, engraved in black with his name. 

DoOT-pOftt. The post on each side of a door- 
way, on one of which the door is hung. 

ISIS Covkrdalk Kuk. xlv. 19 The dorepostes of the ynncr- 
mer courte. tjuut Crowley Pleasure 4 jr Payne 93 Ye ilea fu 
dorepostiS| coulac ye not hear©? 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop .wiii, The landlord was leaning against the door- 
post. 

Dooi’lill The sill or threshold of a door. 

«S* 3-*7 Foxk A. 9 f M. (1596)259/1 To Rome, .to uisit the 
doorsels of the Apostles \limina A pos to/or nut). 1681 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1691) 494 A door-cill, or thres. 
hold of a door. 1798 Johnson Idler No. 15 P a She. stand** 
gaping at the door-tull. 1861 Oko. Eliot Silas M. i. (I, ), 
He invited no comer to step across his door-sill. 

Doo*r*man, doo Titian. An attendant at the 
door of a shop or place of entertainment. 

Evening Star t8 June, Doorsman to a photographic 
artist. 189$ Daily Newt 10 Jan. 5/a A * doorvnan. r whosc 


business it was to. .invite the patronage of the public. 
DOOT-Staad. [Stead, a place.] A place for 
a door ; a doorway. 

155a (see Door-place.] 1607 Nottingham Rce. IV. 283 
That the doresteades be walled vp, 16*7 in Willis K: Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1 . 204 Two doorsteeifes with free stone 
iames and white stone heddes. 1767 Wakburion Lett. 
(1809) 393 Did nobody clog up the King's door-stead more 
than I. 1849 Fraseds Mag. XL. 540 He was struck with 
lightning on his grandmother’s doors tend. 

b. A timber framing, like a door-case, used to 
support the roof of a gallery, in coal-mining. ? Obs. 

1747 Hooson Mined t Diet. Giij, The Side. pieces, .we 
cal) Doorstcd- Forks; they have a collar on the Top-end in 
which the Head-tree resteth. 

DOOT-Step. The itep at the threshold of a 
door, raised above the level of the ground outside. 

i8to Cromkk Rem. Nithtdale Song 301 (Jam.) Coti|»c 
yere dish-water farther frae ycre door-step. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop II. x. 74 She. .sat down upon a door step. 1874 
L. Stephen Homs in Library (1803) II. vi. 200 The 
prudent person whose charity ends at his own doorstep. 

tHoOT-tree. Obs. -^Door-pomt, I)oor-b a k. 
c 1150 Gen. 4 Ex. 3x55 Dc dure-tren and 8e uuersla^en, 
wi 5 ysopc 3 e blod ben cfra;en. c 1300 Heivelok 1806 Haue. 
lok liftc up the dorc-tre And.. he slow hem thre. 1377 
Langl. P. Pi. B. 1. 185 As ded as a dorc-trce. 
DoOTWard* si. arch. Also 4 durword, 
-warth. [f. OE. weard warden, keeper.] A door- 
keeper, porter, janitor. An official title under the 
early Scottish monarchy; «= warder of the palace. 

c 950 L t ndisf. Goth. J ohn x. 3 DUsum 8e duruard [ Ags. Gosfi. 
Xeatweard] ontyneo, c 1000 AClfric Past. Ep. P 34 in Thorpe 
Laws II. 378 (Bosw.-T.) Ostiarius is duruweard. t xao$ 
Lay. 17672 He wende to J»an burhpite. .and grutte |>cnc 
dureward. 1340 Aycnb. iai J>e yefj>e of drede is fe doreward 
to he greate preste. 1375 Bah dour Bruce in. 101 Th.ur 
surname wes makyne-drosser ; That is al-so mckill to say 
her As *the Durwarth sonnys’ perfay. 1605 Camden 
Rem. (1637) ia6 Doorcward, that is, Porter. x8b8 40 
Tytler first. Scot. (1879) I. 248 The Chamberlain, and the 
h ostiarius or doorward. 1867 Burton Hist. Scot. II. 213 
Nicholas de Soulis, descended of the marriage of Marjory, 
a natural daughter of Alexander II, to Alan the Durward. 

Doorsrard, -wards, adv. (ad/.) [see -ward.] 
Towards the door. 

c 1400 Beryn 477 And drowse to Kittis dorward to herken 
and to list. 1838 D. Jkrrold Men of Char. i. (Hoppe), His 
landlord began to cast significant glances doorwards. 

DoOTWay. The opening or passage which a 
door serves to close or open ; the space in a wall 
occupied by a door and its adjuncts ; a portal. 

1799 Southey Eng. Eclog. vi, Sitting at evening in that 
opNtm door-way. 1858 Longp. M. Standish ix. 57 The 
bridegroom went forth and stood with the bride at the 
doorway. 1874 Parker Illustr. Goth. Arch it. 1. iii. 59 
The rich Doorways form one of the most important features 
of late Norman work. 

attrib. 1864 Webster, Door-way -plane , the space between 
the door-way, properly po called, and the larger door-arch- 
way within wnich it is placed. It is often richly orna- 
mented with sculptured figures. 

DoOT-yard U.S. A yard or garden-patch 
about the door of a house. 

*•54 Lowell Cambr . (Mass.) 30 Yrs. Ago Prose Wks. 
1890 1 . 59 The flowers which decked his little door-yard. 
*® 7 «. Emerson in N. Amer. Rer\ CXXVI. 4x2 We send to 
England for shrubs, which grow as well in our own door* 
yards and cow-pastures. 

Doosen, doo sen, obs. forms of Dozen. 

Boost, dooth, obs. f. dost, doth : see Do v. 
Boots, obs. form of Dote. 

Booty, var. f. Dhoti, loin-cloth, 
t Bop, v. Obs . [ME. dofpen OE. type *itop- 
pian , represented by freq. doppeltan to dip, immerse, 
baptize, and sbs. Joppa, dop-enid, Dopfk ; f. weak 
grade of *dtup~att : see Dip v. and Dkpk r.] 

1. intr. To descend or sink suddenly into water 
or the like, to plump or 4 pop ’ down; to dive. 

e 13B0 Wvcup Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 246 Jtel dopptn now to 
hello. 2 jp@ Tsrvisa Barth. De P. K. xii. xxvl (1495) 4*9 
The Coto hlghto Mergulus and hath that name of ode 
doppynge ana plungynge. 157780 Norm Plutarch (1676) 


place for 


upport the roof of a gallery, in coal-mining. ? Obs. 
1747 Hooson Mined s Diet. Giij, The Side. pieces, .wc 
an Doorstcd- Forks; they have u collar on the Top-end in 


Like Tunny Fish they be, which swiftly dive and »lop 
into the depth of Ocean Sea. t68a Dryden L h happy l-a- 
vourite Kpil. a We., like drowning men. But just prep up, 
and then aop down again. 

2 . To duck or suddenly diop the head or body; 
to curtsy. 

C1557 in Hari. F, P. P. Ill, 126 This fuined frici . dopped 
th.rn, mid greet this man religiously and 1635 (. 

Koin Diary (Camden) 79 He dops, ducks, bowes, ns nude 
all of joints. 16a* Dennis Poems m Burlesque 9, I dopt 
for safety** an Officer Docs inn Fight, when he \ a Novice. 

3 . traits. To immerse smartly, to dip (as in 
baptism). 

* 53 ® Balk Gorfs Promises vii. in Doddey O. PL I. 36 
Preache to the people . , Doppe them in water — they know- 
leilg>’nge their offence. 1631 Rogers Treat . Sat ram. 
I. 78 Hcc should l>ee liaptireil, which wortl signifieth . to 
dip or dop the body, or some part of it, into the w ater. 

4. Angling. ( traits . and intr.) Dap v. i. 

. ‘ft* T* Barker Art of Angling {16$$) 7 Dop }our Flic 
bchinde a Bush, which angling 1 have had good sport at ; 
we call it doping. 1633 Walton Angler iv. »i8 With tlu sc 
(flies) and a short line, as I showed to angle for a chub— you 
may dap or dop. 

Hence Do pping 7 >bl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1398 Tsce i], 1597 1 st Pt. Return fr. Partuiss. Prol. 2 

That clopping curtesie, 1 'hat fawninge bowe. 1694 H. 
L’Estrani.e Chat. f. (1655* 96 Erecting of fixed altars, the 


h Estrange Lhas. f. (1655) 06 Erecting 
dopping and cringing towards them. 


tDop, sb .* Obs . [f. nrcc. vb.] A curtsy, a clip. 

1^99 lh Jonbon Cynthia s Rev. v. ii, The Venetian dop 
this. 1650 T. Bayly Jferba Parietis 28 Making many 
pretty dops, and curtchees. 1704 D’Uhfey H ell beyond //. 
94 Salutes the Punts with Bows and Dops. a 18*5 Furry 
roc. h. Anglia , Dop , a short quick curtsey. 

Bop ^dpp), sb.'* [a. Du. dop shell, husk, cover.] 

1 1. 1 he pupa-casc or cocoon of an insect, rare. 

1700 Leuwenhoeck in Phil. Trans. XXII. 640, I have 
seen some flics ns soon as ever they came out of their Dop. 

2 . Diamond-cutting. A small copper cup witn 
a handle, into which a diamond is cemented, to 
l>c held while being cut or polished. 

*7*4 Choker, etc. Diet. Arts 4 Sc. s.v. Diamond-cutting , 
Diamonds, soldered into a hollow piece of metal : the work- 
men call them dops. x88a Standard 5 Sept. 6/2 The 
polisher sets the diamond in a mass of solder held in a little 
brass cup about an inch in diameter, with a string of stout 
Clipper wire for a handle. This instrument is called a 4 dop 

Dop, obs. form of Deep. 

Dopchick, -en, obs. or dial. = Dabciuck. 

Bop6 (dJ»p). [app. a. Du. doop dipping, sauce, 
etc., t. doopen to dip.] 

1 . Any thick liquid or semi-fluid used as an 
article of food, or as a lubricant. U.S. 

x8 . Sci. A mer. Sn/p. XXII. 9033 (Cent.) * Dope a prepa- 
ration of pitch, tallow, and other ingredients, which, Wing 


applied to the bottom of the shoes, enables the wearer to 
lightly glide over the snow softened by the rays of the sun. 
2 . An absorbent material used to hold a lubri- 


cant ; the absorbent element in a high explosive. 

1880 Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Fug. VIII. ^17 Hercules 
powder, .contains a very large proportion of nitrate of soda 
. the remainder of the dope being incombustible carbonate 
of magnesia. 1881 Raymond Alining Gloss, s.v. Fap/osn'ts, 
Giant-Ptnvder ; a mixture of nitroglycerin with a dry pul- 
verized mineral or vegetable absorbent or dope. 

Bople, Doplyt, obs. forms of Double, -kt. 
t Dopp*. Obs. [OK. doppa in dufedoppa : 
see Divedap, and Dop ?'.] A bird that dops or 
dives ; a dabchick. 

13. . K. A /is. 5776 Hy plumten doune, as an doppe, In the 
water, at on scoppc. 

t Bo pper *. Obs. Also 5 dooper, dowp&r. 
[f. Dop v. + -EH 1.1 One who or that which * dops ’. 

1 . A diving-bird, a didapper. 

1x140 Promb. Parr. 127/1 Doppar, or dydoppar, watyr 
byrae. 1330 Pauior. 214/2 Doppar, byrde. 1614 W. Wood 
New Fug. Prosp. 1. viii, Suites, Dopfiers, Sca-Larkcs. 

2 . A nshing-rod used in * dopping ’ or dapping. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 103/1 A Dopper is a strong 

long Rod very tite. 

Bopper - (dp poi). Also 7 doper, [ad. Dti. 
dooper, dipper, baptist, f. doopen to dip ; erroneously 
shortened after 1 )op v .] A (Dutch) Baptist or 
Anabaptist; = Dipper 2. 

x6ao B. JoNbON Nni'S fr. New World Wks. (Rtldg.) 
jSi5/2 A world of Dopiiers ! 16*5 — Staple of N. 111. ii, This 
is a Doper, a she Anabaptist ! i88x Daily Sews 21 Jan. s/s 
Paul Kruger. . Belonging to -the sect of the Doppcrs. 

Boppfng : sec under DoP v. 

Bopplerito (d^’pbrdit). Min. [Named 1849, 
f. Dopper, surname of a German physicist : see *ite.] 
* A hydrocarbon found in certain peat beds, amor- 
phous and jelly-like when fresh, and elastic when 
dried, looking like black pitch ’ (Dana Min. (1854) 
474 ). 

1863-71 Watts Diet. Chern. II. 345 Dapple rite . .occurring 
in layers in the peat near Aussee in Styria. 
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double ducket of gold * (Florto).] A former gold 
coin of Italy, worth, in different states, from 1 //. 4 d. 
to 2 is . ; a pistole. 

2692 Land. Gaz. No. 2721/2 Should pay them 1400 Dop- 
pies at two terms. 1691 Ibid. No. 2730/1. (1858 Sim monos 
Diet. Trade, Dopfia , another lutme lor the pistoled 

f Dopt, aphetic f. Adopt v. Obs . 

2632 H. Chettlk Trag. Hoffman (N.), Should hee be© 
dopted, I would dopt him, audherrite him. 


Dor, dorr (dy>j\ sb. x Also 4 7 dorre. 5-R 
doro, 7 doar. [OE. dora : of unknown origin.] 
An insect that flics with a loud humming noise. 

1 1 - Applied to species of bees or flies ; also dor- 
bee , dor-fly. spec. a. A humble-bee or bumblc- 
Ikv. b. A drone bee. O. A hornet, d. fig. A 
drone, a lazy idler. Obs. 

a 700 Spinal Gloss. 119 Atticus, dora. e 1000 Sax. 
Letihd. II. 28 Dorn 11 hunig and ticccncn gealUn. /bid., 
pa nhxan Xemetigc wi 5 dorena hunig. 1 10 90 Cleopatra 
l, losses in Wr.-\viihkcr 331 Adtuus, feldbco, doin. 
< 1330 Arth. 4 Mei't. 6428 So dniren don amt flenche 
flcighen. 14. . /.«/. 4 Fug. I 'ot. in Wr..Wfllcker 576 < rnbt », 
a dore. < 1510 Barci ay Mtrr. Gd. Manuei s 0570I Cv, If 
iheie come n hornet, a dor. or greater flye, 'J ney break c 
the light wchlie?*. 1531 Roiiinhon More's Utop. »Arh > 18 
(.cmleiiiCMi which can not lie lontent to hue idle them 
selfc, l>ke dorres. *574 H\i i. Orti, Bees kill, If the Dorre 
Iicch lx* over many in tne hive . . do on thi*t manor, a 1613 
J. D(rNNNH) .Sttr. Angling it. xxxv. in Alb. (turner L 171 
With blood of wasps, of hornets doam, or bee**. >633 
Ukvvharx Ralvlat* 1. wi, This fotrc**i was most humbly 
fvriilc and copioux in ihirflieH. 1698 Row 1 and Monfet * 
t heat. his. 894 The Dors also and Drones they kilt. 1681 
Cum iiam Angler's Tade-m iv. % 14 (1689) 4$ Retemhling 
a young Dore or Humble-bee. 

2 . A flying coleopterous insect or licctle ; also 
doi -beetle, dor fly. spec. a. The common black 
dunp-beetlc or dumblc-clor ( Geotmpes sten 0- 
rartut), which flies after sunnet. b. The cockchafer 
or may* bug. c. The rose-beetle. Also, vaguely, 
other species, chiefly of lamelllcorn beetles. 

a 1450 Lisshynge w. Angle (1883) In June take the 
ereket Sc the dorre & alt»o a red wormc. 1598 Yon«. 
Diana 309 't he dore, n little creature, so vile, and common. 
x6ao Markham harew. Hush. 11. xvii. < i<S6B) 76'! he cure or 
prevention for these I lores, or black Clock* 1653 Walton 
Angler ii ^4 The Dor or Beetle (width you may hud under 
a Cow-turd). 1711 Thil Trans XXVII. 347 'Die next is a 
pale giecn shining Dor. 175a Thyek Note on Milton 483 
(Jod.) A brownish kind of beette jrowdered with a little 
white, commonly known by the name of cotk< luffer 01 
dorrflv. 1774 Golds m Nat. Hist. (1862) II. iv. vi. 542 The 
May-bug, or dorr lieetle, as some call it. 1835 Browning 
Paracelsus v. 144 The shining don* are busy. 1894 Bi.ai k- 
more Perlycross 192 A hat, or an owl, or a big dor-beetle. 


t 3 . fig. Applied to persons. Obs. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev 111. iii, What should I care 
what every dor doth buz/e In credulous cares I 1645 Milton 
Colast ( 1 8 s x > 377 Infested, somtime* at hi* face, with dorr* 
and horsflie*. 1640 G. Daniel Tnuanh. The Author 8 
Nor .to stoope at tne thicke-shell’d Doirs of Objection. 

4 . Comb., as dor-beo, dor-beetle (see 1,2); dor- 
bug, a name applied in America to various beetles, 
esp. J ach nosterna fusca ; dor-fly (see 1,2); dor- 
hawk, the goatsucker or night -jar ; fdor heod, 
a vtupid or blundering fellow * Beetle 1 4 (obs.). 

1849 Parkman ()icgon / r. (187s) 42 The *dor-hug* hummed 
through the lent. 185a Hawthorne Bhthedale Rom. l.iv 
S5 Our fiie-light will draw stragglers, just as a candle draws 
dorhugs. 1863 T. W. Higginron Out-door Papers (1874) 
*71 Ihc Dytisfun, dorhug of the water, blunder* clumsily 
against it. 1668 Sir T . Browne IT/es. (1848) ill. 50* Have 

r ou maprtmulgux,ot ’'dorhawk ? *766 Pennani Fool. (17681 
I. 246 'J'he goat-sucker. .feeds on moths, gnat^, and dons 
or chaffer* ; from whence Charlton cull* it the Dorrhawk. 
183a Words w. * Calm is the fragrant air * 22 The busy 
dor-hawk chases the white moth With burring note. 1577 
tr. Bultinger's Decades (1597) 460 There in none *0 very 
a "dorrhead as that hce vnderslandeth not letc J 

tDor, sb~ Obs. Also dorre. [Goes with Dor vJ; 
perh. from ON. ehlr scoff, in phr. draga ddr at to 
make game of.] 

Scoff, mockery, 'making game * chiefly in phrase 
To give (any one) the dor : to make game of, 
mock, subject to ridicule ; so to pul the dor upon , 
to receive or endure the dor , etc. (From quot. 
t 55 2, perh. originally a term at cards.) 

155a Hulokt, Dorre at carde*. irto Levins Man ip. 

1 70/24 A Dorre, hlanke, argutia. 1599 B. Jonson ( ynthia't 
Fro. v. ii, Which pliangc oi coloui ) if your antagonist . 
shall ignorantly be without, and >cur*elf can produce, you 
give him the dor. [Sec the whole passaged s6st Spkfd 
7 fist. Gt. Brit. ix. vui. I 33 The dorre, which .. Hubert, did 
put vpon King John and his late deugne. a 1616 Biai m. 

Fi.. Timers Progr. 1. i, I would not receive the dor. 
a 1 6*5 Flftchkr Love's Pilgr. tit. ii, What dor unto a dom- 
ing maid this was, What a base breaking off? a i6*< 
ll'oman Pleased m. iii, I will never bear this, Never endure 
this dor. 1633 P. Fi ncHkit Purple 1 st. vii xxv, There oft 
to rival* lend* the gentle Dor, Oft takes— hi* mistress by - - 
the hitter bob. 164a Milton A pel. Saint 82 flic] brings 
home the dorre upon himself. 011734 North Lives I. 361 
They all thought he hail put the dor, as they say, uoon the 
chief justice. 1855 Kingsley Westw. flat xxxi, He ha* 
given the Lord High Admiral the dor. 

tDor. sbA Obs. rare 1 , [perh. - ON. dart 
fool, buffoon ; cf. prcc. and Don tOl A fool. 

*599 IL Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. i, Tnw night* sport, 
Which our court-dor* so heartily intend. 

t Bor, r. 1 Obs . AUodorra. [Goes with Don^. 2 ; 
perh. from ON. ddr a to mock, make sport of. 

* Gifford’* conjecture that it U derived from Dor sb. x x in re- 
ference to the desultory flight of the cock -chafer • which ap- 
pear* to rnixh or play upon the passenger, by striking him 
on the face \ appear* unlikely.] 

1. trans . To make game of, make a fool of, 
mock, befool, confound. To dor the dotterel : to 
cajole or hoax a »impleton : cf. Dark vf 5. 

*370 Levins Manip. 170/14 To Dorre, ar^uere. 2577 


ut vpon King John and hi* late dcsigne. a 1616 Biai m. 
Fi.. Timers Progr. 1. i, I would not receive the dor. 
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1*1)1 kk Con/ut. Pnfg. -|6H ihinke not to dorre vs with 
Cyprians name. 1591 Hahim.ton Oft. Fur. v. 39 (N.) 
What, hop’d you that with thin I could be dor’d? 1596 
B. Jonsgn Ev. A fan jh Hum iv. vi, Oh that villaint* dors 
me. 1614 — Barth. t'<ur\\ i, Here he < omes, whistle; l>e 
this sport t ail'd I ><>rnng the Dotterel. 1641 ‘ Smkltymnuijs’ 
A hiw. § 10 (i6>i> 42 Hut this is but a blind, wherewith the 
Ihshop would borre his Header. 1675 Cotton Poet. I Vies. 
(1765) 177 No more thou now shall dorre me. 

2 . /////* . To make sport, mock. 

165 s t r . S< wicri's Artamenes vn 11. IV. 96 There was not 
one «*f them which dorred at the difficulty of the enterpri/c. 

t Dor, dorr, vA Obs. [Cf. Dukhv.1 trans. 

To make dim or dull (in colour) ; to deaden. 

>601 Hou.ani> Pliny ix. xxvviii. I. 259 The lightnesse or 
sadnessc of the one [colour) doth quicken and raise, or els 
dorr and tuke downe the colour of the other. 1603 — 
Plutanh's Afor. 150 By a good mcdly of them both to 
darken and dor the worst by laying the better to. 

Dor, obs. form of Da he vA, Dee 11. 

II Dorado (doriinb). [a. Sp. dorado gilded «F. 
don*, It. dot ato L. dean nil us , pa. pple. of dean* 
rare to gild, f. dr- + an non gold : see Dotty. 1 

1 . A fish ( Coryphima hippuris ) celebrated for its 
splendid colouring and tnc velocity of its move- 
ments ; also called dolphin : see Dolphin 2. 

1604 K. Grimstonk tr. D' Acosta's Hut. W. Indies { 1880) 
164 They are pursued by the Dorados, and to escape them 
they leape out of the sea. 16*6 Cai*t. Smith Acad. J '//<•. 
Seamen 5 Fish-hookes, for Porgos, Bonetos, or Dorado*. 
1796S1KDMAN Sunnam I. i. y Dolphins or dorados which 
beautiful fish seetn to take peculiar delight in sporting 
around the vessels. 185a rn. Ross Humboldt's Ttav. 
1. iii. 1 32. 

2 . A South American river fish : see quot. 

1871 Cd. Words 7 jo In the deeper waters of the Uruguay 
are numbers of the dorado, or South American salmon . a 
very handsome fish, of a bright golden colour 

3 . A southern constellation, also called Xiphias 
or the Sword-fish. 

1819 in Pantalgia. 18x3 Craiui Teihn. Did., Dorado, a 
southern constellation not visible in out latitude. 1868 
Lockylr Elan . Astron. Ixxxiv. 34. 

+ 4 . fig. a. A rich man. 0 />s. b. See Kf. Doha no. 

. ‘*43 Si" 1 '. Hrovvni: I\et to. Med. i». § 1 A troop of these 
ignorant Doradoes. 1660 V. Brooke tr. Le Plane $ Trav. 
yj 0 He found not the sought for Dorado, a golden Prince 
indeed. 


Dor-bee, -beetle: see Don sbA 

+ Dor b el. Obs. 1 . The English form of Dorbel 
htsy i.e. Nicholas dc Orbellis (died 1455), a professor 
of Scholastic Philosophy at Poitiers, and a vehe- 
ment supporter of Duns Scotus. Hence, A scho- 
lastical pedant, a dull-witted person, dolt; cf. dunce . 

I *533 Fki 1 h Anew, A/ore ( 1820)414 Duns, Dor bell, Durand, 
and such dralfe 1 1594 l». Hahuv /Vnr’j Super. 158 

Then assc . . and foole and dolt and idiot, and Diinse and 
Dorboll and dodinoul . . and all thr rusty-dusty jestes in a 
country. 1593 Nashe 4 l.ett. Con/ut. 25 Howe Dorbell 
ionics to bee Docfour none asks. i6si Hr. Moi*ni\u;ij 
Ptafnbx iii, 305 Die dotages of those Talmudic. ill Dor* 

bcls. 


2. Si. 'Anything that has an unseemly appearance.’ 

So Do'rbaliah a., stupid, awkwartl, clumsy; 
also K twHiCAi\is.) f Dorbe llioal a., f Do rbel- 
Item, I Dorbelliat. 

« 59* Nasuk /’. Peni/esse Kij, Thy sheepish discourse . 
was .so vglye, dorhellicall and lumpish. 1593 — Christ's P. 
64 a, WH you then hope to bcutc them l At heists] down 
with fusty brown bread dorbellisine? 1599 — Lenten Stufic 
Kp. Ded., Okie Johannes dc Jndngines and his quire of 
dorbellists. 1603 H. Crosse Ve fines Comntw. (1878) 107 
I hey fiotke to it as crowes to a dead catkasse . . be they 
ncu« r so ribnuld, tilthi**, or dot bcllicall. 1847 78 Halli* 
"i t 1 . Potbe/ish, \ery clumsy. Litu. 

Dor-bug : see Don sbA 4. 

Doro, obs fotm of Dauk. 

f Dorcake. Obs. A kind of cracknel. 

14 .. dominate in VVr.-Wulrker 740/5 1 Pc Pan thus) Her 
1 otn ida , a dorcake. 


Dorcas (dp’jkas). Name of a woman mentioned 
in Acts ix. 36 ; hence, Dorcas Society, a ladies’ asso- 
ciation in a church for the put pose of making and 
providing clothes for the poor. So Dorcas basket, 
a basket of needlework for charitable purposes. 

, ‘«47-7» Hali.iwfli,. Dorcas, benevolent societies which 
furnish poor with clothing gratuitously or at a cheap rate. 
1857 Eleanor Clare's yrnl in Househ . Words W I. tqu, I 
hope she will not bring a Dorcas basket to .sew at. 1880 
Miss Bkaddon Jnd as l am xliv, Lizzie worked for her 
Dorcas society. 

t Dorce, dorke. Obs. t are . Adapted forms of 
do teas, Or. Sopteds deer, gazelle. 

1661 Jaaell Hist. Anitn. .y Alin, 107 'The curd of the 
Dorke is of the same vertue as that of a Hare. 1874 N. Cox 
Cent l. Pet rent. t. (1677) 55 We have distinct Ages tor these 
Dorccs, 


Dorce, Dorce r, obs. forms of Dorse, Dosser E 
Dorche, Sc. vnr. dttergh , obs. f. Dwarf. 
Dordum, var. of Diudum. 
t Dor 6 1 r. Obi. Cookery, [a. F. dore-r (iath c. 
in Littre) to gild I.. dean rare , f, de» + attmtn 
gold : rcc Enixjke.] trans. To glaze with saffron, 
yolk of egg, etc. ; ~ Endure. 

c 1 4 *° Ether C riorum T862) 51 pen coloureby capon with 
safrounc, dore With a feder. e 1430 Two Cooktryd>ks. 38 
JJore hem with Mini grcnc ping, percely or ^olkys of Eyroun. 

Dore, obs. f. Dare t>J, Door, Dor, Dower sb:* 


Bores, dorey, var. of Dory. 

Dor-fly, dorhawk : see Dor sbO 

II Doria, dorea (do®*ria). [Hindi doriya 
striped (stuff), f. (for thread, line, streak, stripe.] 
A kind of stiiped Indian muslin. 

1696 J. F. Merchant' t Warc-ho. 14 A sort of strip’d 
Muslings. .cnllcfi Dorcas, it being a Munling that ix a yard 
half quarter broad, and the broadest sorts of stripes of any 
Musling, and usually the courses* and cheapest of any sort. 
ito6 Land. (las. No. 4284/3, 9 Chests or Bales of fine 
Doreax, etc. 1711 C. Kino Ur it. Altrch. I. 223 From a Long 
Cloth or Hast to a Mulinul or Dorea. x^SSimmondr Diet. 

1 1 rule, l>ooriahs t a cotton fabric made in India. x886 
Cat at. Col. Sf hid. E.xhib . 16 (Stanf ) Striped muslins, or 
doiias, are made at Dacca, Gwalior, Nagpur. 

Dorian (dd»*rian), a. (sb.) [f. L. Don -us <,a. 

Gr. Awpiot of Doris) + -an.] Of Doris or Doria, 
a division of ancient Greece. Dorian mode, in 
Music , one of the ancient Grecian modes, charac- 
terized by simplicity and solemnity ; also, the fust 
of the * authentic * ecclesiastical modes. 

1603 Holland Plutajch's Alor. uni (R.) Plato ..chose 
the Doiian, nx that which ix most beseeming valiant, sober, 
and temperate men. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 550 they move 
In perfect Phalanx* to the Dorian mood Of Flutes and soft 
Recorders. 1774 Bckni-y Hist. A/ns. (1789) I. iii. 53. 1841 

W. Si* a 1 dino Italy 4 It. 1 st. I, 300 No Roman structures rose 
to contrast with the severe simplicity of the Dorian shrines. 
■N« K. iili* Lyra tnnoc. x. ix. 338 Some heart-thrilling 
t hime, Sonic Dorian movement. 1867 Macfarrkn Harmony 

1. 11 J he Dorian is the first mode of the Ambrosian 
category. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) I. 74 His actions, in 
the true Dorian mode, correspond to his words. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Doris; a member 
of one of the four great divisions of the ancient 
Hellenes or G reeks. 

16 6a Stillindh . Cb/jp. Sair. tit. iv. § 11 The Doiinnx in- 
habiting probably where most of the Pclnxgi had been. 
*837 Penny Cyct. IX. 89/2 The migration of the Dorians to 
the Pcloponnese . is expressly stated to have occurred 80 
years after the Trojan war, /. e. in 1104 b.c. 

Doric (dp-rik), a. and sb. [ad. L. Doric- us, a. 
Gr. AupiKdi pertaining to Doris: cf. prec.] 

A. adj. 1 . -Dorian; of or pertaining to the 
Dorians. 

‘ 3*9 Spknskk Visions oftlellayW. in The at. Worldlings, 
Fashiond were they all in Dorike wise. 1678 Cudwokth 
Intell. Syst. ay6 Historiographers declare that Orpheus. . 
wrote in the Doiick dialect. 1807 Rohinson A rch.ro/. (ir.rca 
v. xxiti. S34 The Phrygian mode was religious ; the 
Lydian, plaintive; the Doric, martial. 

b. Of a dialect, etc. : Broad, not refined; rustic. 
i6sx Bur ion A nat. Mel. Drmocr. to Rdr. (1676)5/21^050 
other faults of barbarism, Doritk dialect, extempoiancan 
style, tautologies. 1637 Mii.ton l.yiidas 189 With eager 
thought warbling bis Doric lay. *855 J. F. F. in y Wilson's , 
Noit. Ambr, (1868) I. Pref 17 1 hcic wnsa homely hcaitinesx 
of manner about Hogg and a 1 )oric simplicity in nis uddre-.s. 
(869 Athen.rum 2 Mar. 281 '3 All this was said .. in the 
Doric dialect of the Lake District, 

2 . Arch. The name of one of the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which it is 
the oldest, strongest, and simplest. 

J‘ 5 6 3 . JSiieiK Arcltit. E iv b, Tuscana, Dorica, Toniea, j 
Cormthin, and Composita, increase their heighten by Dia- 
meters J 1614 hLLDKN 7 it/es Hon. Ded. A ij a, Architec- 
ture of olde Temples ., was either Dorique, Jonique, or 
Corinthian according to the Deity’s scuendl nature. 1667 
Milion P. L. i. 714 Doric pillars overlaid With Golden 
Arcliitiave. 1813 P. Niciioison Prmt. Build. 491 The 
style of this structure is.. the Grecian Doric. 

B. sb. 1 . a. The Dot ic dialect of ancient Greek, 
b. A 1 broad 1 or rustic dialect of English, as that 
of the North of England, Scotch, etc. 

1837 Penny Cycl . IX. 0 0/2 The choruses in the Attic 
pluys ate written in a kinefof Doric. 1870 Ramsay Pent in. 
v. 127 4 My Djrd ’, commenced John, in his jpurcst L>oi ic. . 

* 1 wad hae thocht naething o’t 187* C Gibhon For the 
Ping iii, The good doctor dropped into the broadest Doric. 

2 . The Doric order ol architecture. 

x8ia J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art I, 170. 1838 J. L. 

Stki iikns I rav. (irctir, etc. iS/x A small but beautiful 
spet linen of the pure Doric. 

Hence t Do rical a., Doric ; Dorloitm (-siz’m\ 
a Doric form of expression. 

130* R. D Hypnerotonuuhia 4, I beard a doricall xonge. 
1698 Boyle Pent ley's Phal. led. 2) 43 There is not the leust 
shadow of Doiicism 1699 Bkntiey Phal, 47a Salmasius is 
pleas’d }o prefer that Reading, as a Doricism. 

Dorism (do^ riz’m). [ad. Gr. A tnpujp- 6 s speak- 
ing Doric, f. Ac oplfav: see Dorize.] 

1 . The Dorian character of language, manners, etc. 

1870 A. W. Ward tr. Cn* tins' Hist. Greece (1874) I. 11. i. 

219 To counteract the onesided and inflexible Donsm, and 
to introdine the beneficent germs of universal Hellenic 
culture into Sparta. 

2 . A Doric form of expression ; a Doricism. 

1698 lk"LF, Bentley's Phal. (ed. 2) 189 But let us hear n 

Second Apology that may be made for the Dorism of Dr 
Bentley. 1886 H. W. Smyih in Amer. Jrnl. Philol . Dfcc. 
427 Those Dorism-* which appear in the B<cot!an dUlebt. 

T Dorith. Obs. [related in some way to Door.] 
c x<so Mem. Pi/on (Surtees) 111 . 204 Tremyng dorythes 
&lol kc*. Ibid. 206 Item for J par of gemmers [hinges] to 
the sayd dorith, ltd. 

Dorise (doa-reiz), v. [ad. Gr. fapifav to imi- 
tate the Dorians, f. Aoupti Doris: see Dorian.] 

1. intr , To imitate Doric manner*, etc.; to speak 
or write in Doric. 

1676 Cudwqrth In tell. SytL 096 In the Writings of such 


as did not Dorize. c 170R S. Parr Whs* (1828) VII. 415, 
1 think with the lady in Theocritus, that the Dorians have 
a right to Dorize. 

2 . trans. To render Doric in manners, etc. 

1846 Gmoir Greece 11. viii. II. 608 Ionian*, but completely 
dorised through their long subjection to Argos. 1871 Sv- 
monds Grk. Poets v. 1 36 Thebes. .Dorized by the Spartans. 
Dork, obs. form of Dark, Dirk. 

Dorke : see Dorce. 

I Dorking (dp jkin), a. (sb.) [f. Dorking, in 
1 Surrey.] Name of a breed of poultry characterized 
I by a long square form, and possessing five toes. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI II. 476/2 The characteristics of the 
I pure Dorking arc, that it is whitc-fcathcred, short-legged, 
I and an excellent layer. 1877 Mrs. Forrester MiynonX. 59 
I There arc only the Dorkings now, and they are all laying. 

I Dorlach (dfTl&x). Sc. Also 6-p dor loch, 7 
1 darloch. [Gael, dorlach handful, bundle, large 
1 quantity, quiver.] 

1 1 . A quiver. Obs . 

1574 Sc. At ts yas. VI, (Jam.) And in the hielandis, haber- 
schonis, steill>onncttis, hektonis, swerdis, bows and dor* 
loebis, or culucringi*. 16*5-49 AV. Acts Chas. /, (r8»4) V. 
357 < Jam.) Bodin in hosteill manner with hagbuti*. .)»owcs, 
dorlachcs, ami wther invasive waponcs. *^76 < W. Row 
Contn. Blair's Autobiog. xi. (1848) 298 7 he Highlanders 
emptying their dorlach* among them. 

2 . ‘ A bundle, apparently that kind of truss, 
formerly worn by our Highland troops, instead of 
a knapsack ‘ (Jam.) ; hence, a valise, portmanteau. 

a 1 66 m H, Bah lie Lett. (1775) 1 . 175 (Jam ) These stipple 
fellow* (the Highlanders) with their plaids, targes and 
I dorladis.^ i8u Scoi r // ’av, xlii, There’s Vich lan Vohr has 
j packed his dorlach. Ibtd. xliv, His leather dorloch wi’thc 
lock on her was come frac Doune. 

! t Do rlot. Obs. rare . Also 4 dorilot. [a. OF. 

| dorclot, dorlot knot of hair on the forehead, 4 a 
iewell or prettie trinket . . . wherewith a woman 
sets out her apparell, or decks herselfe ’ (Cot^r.).] 
‘The head-dress of network, sometimes enriched 
with jewels, worn in the middle ages by ladies.’ 
Fairholt Costume (i860) 437. 

1340 A yenb. 177 J>ct hi habbo uayr dorilot. 1394 Test. 
Ebor. I. 196, j Kyngll, j dorlot, j armari. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 127/2 Dorlott, tnca, laltendmw. 

f Dorm e. Obs. ; are. [f. stem of L. dorm ire 
or F. dorm-ir to sleep: cf. Dormant.] Sleep, 
slumber, a doze. In dorme : dormant. 

131* Nottingham Pec. III. 339 Letting it [a bum of 
money] lyg in donne, to the gret hurte of the towne. 
1637 Sanofrson Serin. (1681) 1 1 . 79 Not a calm soft bleep 
like that which our Hod giveth his beloved ones ; but a* the 
Slumbering Dorms of a sick man ; short and. . interrupted. 
So Dorm v north, dial., to doze. 

In Dialect Glosbaries of Huddersfield, Sheffield, etc. 

t Dorman. Obs. [var. of dorm and. Dormant.] 

1 . -Dormant sb. 1. 

1374 in Willis & Clurk Cambridge (1886) I. 238 Balkcs 
summer* siue doimannes ^iy.xtes ct etiain stures. 1579 
Ibid. 31 1 One dorman xxviij footc lunge xij vnch square. 
*598 I 'cstry lilts, (Surtees) 274 For puttinge in of the dorman 
in the stcaple loft, xij (A *657 Helve God's Plea 221 Thi*» 
is but the misery of stonework, of Aichcx, Dormans, Roofs. 

2 . a. -- Dormer 2. b. (More fully dorman-ti/e > 
- Dormer -tile, 

*7<>3 [■see Dormer 2, 4]. 

Dormancy (dpMmansi). [f. next, or OF. dor- 
mancy. see -ancy.] Dormant condition : cf. next. 

1789 N. Forjofu in Pair's JVXs. (1828) VI J. 464 The 
dormancy of any such prerogative. 1804 Phil. Trans. 
XCV, 18 During this dormancy, the animaDnay be frozen, 
without the destruction of the muscular irritability. x8«S 
1 a 1 ion laikland Her only escape from misery had been 
in the dormancy of feeling. *®45 Florist's Jrnl. 158 The 
period of dormancy or rest should be brought on gradually. 

Dormant (claimant), a. and sb. Also 5**6 
•and, 5-7 -ond, -ound. [a. OF. dormant (12th c. 
in I Iatz.-Darm,), pr. pple. of dormir'.—V,. dormire 
to sleep ] A. adj. 

1 . Sleeping, lying asleep or as asleep ; hence, fig. 
intellectually asleep ; with the faculties not awake ; 
inactive as in sleep. 

16*3 Cocker am, Dormant, sleeping. 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Baton's Adv. Learn. Pucf. 16 If we have bin too credulous, 
or too dormant. 1681 Grew Alussenm (J.), Hi* prey, for 
which he lies, as it were, dormant, till it swims within his 
reai h. 1706 Adv. C apt. P. Boyle 285 That he only lay dor- 
mant to meditate some Mischief to me. 1838 Hawthorne 
Fr. Sf It. yrnls . I. 132 Some Roman* were lying dormant 
in the .sun. 1869 Farrar Fan/. Speech iii. (1873) 104 The 
hitherto dormant members of the Aryan family. 

b. Of animals : With animation suspended. 

177a Former in Phil. Trans . LX 11 . 378 It lies dormant 

tlie greater part of the winter. 

c. Of plants : With development suspended. 

1863 Berkeley Brit . A losses ti. 5 lu dry weather they 

[ MossebJ are often completely dormant. 1882 Vines Sachs* 
Bot. 640 The numerous dormant buds of woody plants may 
long remain buried and yet retain their vitality. *883 Sya. 
Soe. Lex., Dormant bud, a bud which remain*, it may be 
for years, undeveloped on a plant stem. 

a. Iter. Represented in a sleeping or recumbent 
attitude ; with the head resting on the paws. 

c 1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 130 in Q. Eli m. Acad. etc. 08 
xv maneris of lionyt in army*, .the vuj dormand. 1646 Sta 
T , Browns Pseud. Bp. v. x. 348 Yet were it not probably 
a Lyon Rampant •• but rather couchant or dormant v£m 
Entick London IV. 8a At hb foot a cupid dormant. I8$i 
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R. R. Madden Sprints 4 Sepulchres II. 37, I would rather 
call the ancient figures dormant. 

2. In a state of rest or inactivity ; quiescent; not 
in motion, action, or operation ; * slumbering *, in 
abeyance. 

s6ot Holland Pliny II. 5Q7 This riuer runneth but slowly, 
and xeemelh a dead or dormant water. 1630 Earl ok 
Barrymore in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1888) lV. 19 Your | 
lordshtpps directions . . must lye dormant by me. iye« S wifi 
Abo/it. Chr. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 85 What if there ue an old 
dormant statute or two against him, are they not now | 
obsolete to a degree? *731 — Pulteney Ibid. IV. 1. 166 I 
Thy dormant ducal patent. 1766 Fordyck Serin. Yng. 1 
Wow. (1767) I. vi. 357 It is possible for original talents to 
lie dormant. 179a Chipman Amer. Law Re/. (1871) 21 j 
Plaintiffs who have since revived a dormant claim. x8o6 ! 


Gazetteer Scot. (ed. a) 390 Newark . . formerly gave title of 
Baron to the family of Leslie, now dormant. 1878 Huxley 
P/iysiogr. 303 Many volcanoes, .are merely dormant. 

b. Dormant commission , credit , warrant , writ- 
ing, etc., one drawn out in blank to be filled up 
with a name or particulars, when required to l>e 
used; dormant partner , a ‘sleeping’ partner, who 
takes no part in the working of a concern. 

1551 // ouseh. Arc. Elis . in Camden A fisc. 34 Paid., unto 
James Russell, by warrante dormaunte . . xx. s. n6i4 
Cornwallis in Dutch Coll. Cur. I. 148 The warrant 
dormant, which all Leigcr Ambassadors ha\e, to propound 
and discourse of all things, which they think may tend to 
the cncreasine of amity. 166a Marvkil Corr. xxxv. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 80 That you would send us up a dor- 
mant credit for an hundred nound. 1679-88 Sc< r. Sen*. 
Money Chas. 4* Jas. (Camden) 101 For charge of passing a 
dormant privy sealc, is 11 8*, and of dormant l’rcs patents, 
30U a" 2* 1 . 1714 Swift Pres. St Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 
221 A power was given of chusing dormant viceroys. 1716 
Addison Freeholder 16 (Seagci) He likewise signed a 
dormant commission for another to be his high admiral. 
i* 4 S Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 102 Partners 
thus unknown to the public are said to be dormant. 

c. Mechanics . 

Dormant-bolt , ‘ a concealed bolt working In a mortise in 
a door, and usually operated by a key; sometimes by 
turning a knob'; dormant* lock, * a lock having a bolt that 
will not close of itself’ (Knight Diet. Afech.). 

3 . Fixed, stationary. Dormant tree » B. 1. 
r c *440 Promp. PafiK 127/2 Dormnwntc trc. . trains . 1703 
T. N. City <V C. Purchaser 138 Dormant tree. In Archi- 
tecture is a great Beam lying cross a House, otherwise call'd 
a Summer. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. 4 238 The dormant 
wedge or that with the point upward, being held in the 
hand, while the drift weage or that with its point down- 
wardj was driven with a hammer. 1798 Term Rep VII. 
599 lo the sleepers or dormant timlrers they affixed railways 
or waggon ways. 1876 Gwilt A rthit. Glosb., Dormant-tree 
or Summer. 

b. Dormant table , a tabic fixed to the floor, 
or forming a fixed piece of furniture, arch . 

c 1386 Chaucer Prof. 35.1 Hi* table dormant in his halle 
nlway Stood redy couered al the longc day. X430 Lvdg. 
Chron Troy it. xi. Eke in the hall , . On eche partye was a 
dormaunt table. LX448 tnv. T. Af orton in Test. Ebor. 111 . 
108 De ij mensis vocatis dormoundcs ) 1610 B. Jonm»n 
Atch. v. v, Were not the pounds told out..vpon the table 
dormant. *767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxviii. 438 Whatever 
is strongly. affixed to the freehold or inheritance, os marble 
chimney-pieces, pumps, old fixed or dormant tables, benches, 
and the like. x8$i turner Dorn Art hit. I. it. 54. 

Eg. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arh.) 24 She held a 
dormant Table in her own Princely breast 
1 4 . Causing or producing sleep. Obs. rare. 

*6* tr. Sender/ s Curia Pol. 66 The effects of Dormant 
and Narcotique remedies. 

5 . Dormant window , also dormant** Dormer 2. 
>6si Cleveland Senses' Fest. ii, Old Dormant Window* 
must confess Her Beams. 17*751 Chambers Cn /., Dor- 
mer or Dormant , in architecture, denotes a window made 
tn the roof of an house. 1804 Ann. Rig. 839 A dormant 
must break out. in the roof, 18*3 J. F. Cooper Pioneer x, 
The dormant windows in the root. 


B. sb . + 1 . A fixed horizontal beam ; a sleeper ; a 
summer. More fully dormant tree (see A. 3). Obs. 

*453 Poston Lett. No. 185 I. 250 Sir Thomas Howes hath 
purveyed iiij. dormants for the drawte chamcr, and the 
malthouse, and the browere. 158s l! 'ills 4- Jnv. N. C. 
(Surtees t86o) 46 In the hay barne . . Certaine sawen baulkc*. 
vi*., ix dorraonds and j rule io«. X387 Harrison England 
11. xii. (1877) t. 233 Summers (or dormant*!. 1663 Vestry 
Eks . (Surtees) 201, 3 clasps of iron for fastning the great 
donnond in the church, 6 a. 

fb. The part between the opening and the top 
of a doorway ; the tympanum. Obs . rare . 

* 7*3 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. A rchtt. 1. 102 Coach- 
Gates., have a Dormant (i. e. the upper part of the Gate 
that does not open), which Dormant, where the Gate is 
arch'd, commences from the Spring of the Arch. 

2 . ** Dormer window : see A. 5. 

3 . A dish which remains on the table throughout 
a repast ; a centre-piece which is not removed. 

1843 J. Bregion Prod. Cook 25 (Stanf.) A centre ornament, 
whether it be a dormant, a plateau, .or a candelabra. 

Dormer (dp'imw). Also 6-8 -ar, [ad. OF. 
dormeor , -tor, - or ( « F. dortoir) L. dormttorium 
sleeping-room, dormitory, f. dormire to sleep.] 

L A sleeping chamber, dormitory. Obs. cxc. Hist. 

1805 Chapman Alt Footes iv. I iR.\ Or to any shop., 
chamber, dormer, and so forth. x666 Wood Life (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. 98 Watson had done the great window of 
my dormer.. then till it hording my dormer. 1888 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. (1676) II. x. 460 The foreign discipline of 
the common refectory and the common dormer, 
t b. trams/. A resting place ; a repository. 

c 1840 (Shirley] Copt. Underwit it. ii. In Sullen O. PI. tl. 


343 The gold.. he put in hi* hocas poca*, a little dormer 
under hi* right skirt. 

2 . A projecting vertical window in the sloping 
roof of a house. Also dormer- window. 

{Orig. the window of a dormitory or bed-room ] 

159* Grfknk De/. Conny-taUh. (1859) 19 If thete were a 
dorniar built to it . . it would moke the propere*t parlour in 
al the house. X703 T. N. City 4* C. Purchaser 139 Dorman , 
Dormer , In Architecture is a Window made in the Roof of 
n House, it standing upon the Rafter*. 1847 Lon«.f. hv. 1. 

1. t6 Thatched were the roof*, with dormer-windows. X871 
Miss Hr addon Ltmels ii. 33 There were., queer little 
dormer* in the roof. 

f8. Abeam; «• Dormant sb. 1. Obs. 

***3 T. Goad Dolt / Euen-Song 11 The fioarc. .falling, 
by the breaking asunder of a manic Soinmirr or Dormer. 
* 75 * J- Clvubf, Wheatficld 71 In n parlour belonging lo a 
farm-houne there was a remarkably latge dormer of chcs- 
nut. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Dormer, a large 
beam. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb., as dormer-ioof ; • shaped , 

- windowed , adjs. Also, dormer-gablet, a small 
gable over a dormer-window ; dormer-tile, one 
used to form a junction between the tiling on the 
sides of a dormer-window and that on the roof. 

1703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 273 Derm a r- or Dorman- 
\tfle ). . These Tyle* consist of a plain Tyle, and a Triangular 
piece of a plain Tile standing up at light Angles to one side 
of the plain Tyle. 1763 Ph/t. Trans. I.V. 274 Thcie is 
a lath and plaistcr wall, .supporting a kind of dormer roof, 
x 811 .Self tnstnutor 141 Dormer tile*. 1859 IBckknk 
7 'wo Citits l. v, The window was dormer-shaped. 1884 
Harters Atag. Mar. 539 'a The roofs arc .. dormer- 
windowed. 1886 W 1 li is & Cl ark Cambridge II. 737 The 
dormer-gablets, .were connected by a parapet. 

Hence Dormarsd a., having dormets. 

18.. New Princeton Rev. 111 . 112 (Cent.) A high, *olid, 
dorinered roof. 

II Dormans# (dormers). Also 8 -ouae. [Kr.; 
fern, of dor incur sleeper, applied to article* con- 
venient for sleeping, f, dormtr to sleep.] 
tl. A hood or nightcap. Obs. 1 

1734 Mrs. Dei any Life 4- Corr. (1861) I. 470, I have sent | 
you. .a dormeuse patron. 1733— Let. Mrs. /hues in L/e j 
4 r Corr. 260 She had not yet been able to get hcrdoi- , 
mouse. 

2 . A travelling-carriage adapted for sleeping in. 
1B.3 Vise. S. ni: Ui iH.ui hp. in S. L. Poole Life (1888) I. 

157 The two dark green carriage*— a Dornieuse and 
Britchka, which you saw. at Windsor. 1841 LxhonAV. 4- I 
Atom. (1851) 316 A dornieuse and four diovc up to the inn 
door to change horse*. 

3 . A kind of couch or settee. 

x86s Ouida Strathmore I. vi. 94 (Stanf.) He lay back in a 
dormeuse before the fire. 

Dormice, plural of Dormouse. 

Dormient (d/i Jmicnt ;, a. [ad. L. dormient-em , 
pr. pple. of dormire to sleep.] Sleeping, dormant. 

1643 f Milton Soveraigne Salve 9 The people* power ever 
resident in the peuple though dormient till it he hy Parlia- 
ment wakened. x68a I Mather Remark. Promt/. (18^6) 

3 b, How it came to lie dormient in his hands 1 know not. 
i860 O. W. Holmes Pro/. P>rcakf..t. i. (1883) 38 Is there 
a De Sauty. .dormient in night-cap? 

t DoTmious, a. Obs . rare. [f. F. dor mi-re to 
sleep + -OU8.] Sleepy. 

1656 S. Holland Zara (1719) 16 The Champion, .began lo 
grow Dormiou*. 

t Dormitary, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. dor ml t- 
ppl. stem of dormire to sleep : see -ary.] 

A. adj. Causing sleep, dormitive. 

1600 Dkkkkh Ravens Atm. H, She. .put the dormilarie ! 
powder that the ould wife had giuen her into the little, 

B. sb. A sleep-producing medicine, a narcotic, j 
1547 Boordk Prev. Health cxl. 52 If the pacicnt can nat 

slcpc, make a Dormitary. 0 x65s Brome City Wit 111. iv, 1 
Sure, Sir, you use some Dormitaric*. 

t Dormita tion. Obs. [ad. late L. dormita - \ 
tibn em , n. of action f. dormitdre , freq. of dormire ' 
to sleep : cf. obs. F. dormitation .] 

1 . Sleeping, falling asleep, drowsiness. 

*5^3”4 AbP. Parkf.r Corr. 20 2 By great considerations,, 
of their vigilancy and our dormitation. x66x G. Risr 
Origen in Phenix (1721) 1 . 65 So great a Forgetfulness, 
and Dormitation in so acute and diligent a Writer. 

2 . Numbness; loss of sensibility. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's C him rg. v. 170 Alinbhas nombreth 
vj dyscaset, of the teeth, pnyne, corosion, congelation, 
dormitation, fylthyne*, looseness. Ibid. (15&6) 269 b, Some- 
time there chanceth a certaine dormitation in the teeth, by 
holding cold things in the mouth. 

Dorndtion (dpJmi*Jan). [a. K. dormition 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dormition-em , n. of 
action from dormire to sleep.] Sleeping ; falling 
asleep ; fig. death (of the righteous). ' j 

* 4*3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 2*9/1 IJiy depart yng hen* ne thy j 
dormycyon shade not be without* wytnes. a x6 «6 Bp. Hall i 
Wks. (1837-9) VII. 295 (D.) Wert thou disposed?. to plead, 
not so much for the utter extinction as for the dormitione of 
the soul. 1848 Ectlesiologtsi IX. 227 A Urge sculpture., 
representing the death of our Lady; it i» called the ' 
dormition or tripas de Notre Dime, 1869 Life M. Af. I 
Hallahan (1870) iat Her death, which in this case we may 
almost call her dormition. I 

Do rmitive, <*♦ and sb. [a. F. darmitif, -ive i 
(1545 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. type *dor»tiffv-us f , 
f. dormire to sleep ; see -rva.] j 

A. adj . 1 . Causing sleep ; soporific, 1 

1503 Nashr Christ's T. 80 b, Dormatlue potions, to procure 
deEdly sleeps. x66s J. Chandler Van Hitmen ft Oriest. | 


l 138 Dormitive or Sleepifying. s8y« Tvtoa Print. Cult 1 . 
3 66 Accounting for opium making people sleep by its 
possession of a dormitive virtue, 
j f 2 . Sleeping through the winter. Obs. tare. 
*?* R : Bukthocgk Reason 341 In Snake*, in Donnke. . 
and in other Dormitive Creature*. 

B. sb. A soporific medicine ; a narcotic. 
tBia Li kiiinlion Repet. Serm. in Phenix (1708) II. 4110 
Hi* Presence gave them a strong Dormitive. it wrouoht 
Inryond Sleep. *700 Conc.rlvk Wav of World tv. v, But 
for u)w*lip wine, poppy water and all dormitive*. 

Dormitory ^l^amitAri), sb. [ad. L. dor mi - 
tori- urn sleeping- place, subst. use of neuter of 
dormitbrius (sec next). Cf. obs. F. dot mitoire .] 

1 . A sleeping-chamber ; spec, a room containing 
a number of beds, or a gallery or building divided 
into cells or chaml>crs each having a lied or beds in 
it, for the inmates of a monaster)', school, or other 
institution. 

*485 Caxion Chas. Gt. 31 The Uyng ihuilc* Ix-yng In hi* 
dormytorye . . ltrgan to *ay the pyiultci. 1578 T. N. tl. 
(- on</. W. India 397 Ami lay nltogithcr 111 one dormitoryc 
n* a fitjehc of shccq>c. 164s Fuiikk Holy 4- Prof. A / in. 
\\. 167 Thorow-hghls are best for rooms of entertainment, 
nnd window* on one side for dormitories, 11178* C'owpik 
*) a* kdaw > A great freijucnter of the church, Where bi*hop. 

| like lie find* a perth, An<l dormitory too. x860'i Fm. 
N ic.h 1 ini .ai 1 Nursing ii. 1 1 Fubhc or private school*, where 
a uuml>ci of childien or young person* sleep in the stone 
dormitory. 1868 Freeman Noun. Cent}. (1876) II. vii. 86 
The camm*. .were made, lo sleep in a common dormitory. 

2 . fig. A resting- place. 

| **34 T. Hi mio- nr Trot*. »o8 Hi* gray hniren might 

1 goc in peace lo an eternall Dormitory. 1645 M in on ( 'Hast. 

! wk*. (1851) 350 Hcc presume* also to cite the Civil l^iw, 

1 which, I pcrccnv hy hi* citing, never came within hi* 

1 dormitory. .f 88 * Coleridge Aids Re/l. 11848) 1 . 1 Truths 
. .lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, 
j f 3 . A resting-place for the dead; a cemetery, 
vault, grave. Ob r. 

1614 Sir T, Herbert Trax*. 126 Our Atnlrassudour died 
.. We obtained 4 Dormitory fot hi* Body among the 
Armenian Christian*. 1716 Ayiihk t'arergon 17 j. 1775 
Adair Amer. fnd. 79 The Choktah use the like in t lie dormi- 
tories of their dead. xSpi Si. John Tyrwhitt in Cotlegts 
Oxf. 305 This in called r t he dormitory', being the burial* 
place of several dean* and canons. 

1 4 . A song sung to lull to sleep; a lullaby. 
Obs. rare. 

1656 S. Hm land Zara (1719)26 Soto sang this Dormitory. 
6. allrib., to dormitory -door, - maid; dormitory- 
car {( r . S.),n sleeping-carriage on a railway. 

1577-87 Hoiin*iii i> Destr. ttcT. iii. (R.). Vnder sparring 
the gate*, and liearing vn the dormitorie doore. 189s Cn. 

, 't imes 1 Apr. Advt. 333 Wanted, .two Dormitory Maid*. 

I t Do rmitory, a. Obs. [ad. L. dormitbrius , 
f. ppl. stem of dot mire to bleep : sec -ohy.] Tend- 
ing to or causing sleep ; sleepy, drowsy. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xii. | 3. 118 Of 
Poppy, or Opium, or such dormitory potions. *707 Gent/. 
Atag. I. 467 The dormitory proceedings of the American 
General. 

Dormond, -ound, obs. var. Dormant sb. 
Dormonso (dp jmuus). [Origin obscure : the 
second element has l>cen, nt least since c 1575, 
treated as the word mouse, with pi, mice, though a 
I pi. dormouses is* evidenced in 1 f 5 — 1 7th c. 'Fhc first 
1 element has also from 16th c. been associated with 
L. dormire , F. dormir to sleep, (as if dorm-mouse ; 
cf. 1 6th c. Du. slaep-ratte , slacp-muys , ; but it is 
not certain that this is the original composition. 

(Skeat suggest* for the first element ON. ddr 1 * numbed : 
cf. also dial. * dorrer, a sleejier, a la/y person * (Halil well). 

( The F. dormeuse , fern, of domic nr wleeper, Koinetiinci 
suggested a* the etymon, is not known before 17th c.) 1 

1 . A small rodent of a family intermediate between 
the squirrels and the mice ; esp. the British species 
Myoxtts avellanarius , noted for its hibernation. 

Striped dormouse : Pennant’* name for the chipmuck, 
hackee, or ground-souirrcl of North America. 

t 14S5 Voc. in Wr.-W(ilcker 643 Hu gits, dormowse. Ibid. 
700 Jtic glis , flic sorer, a dormows, 1513 Skelton Carl. 
Laurel 1248 Dormiat in pace, like a dormoti**. 1570 B. 
Googf. Pop. Kittgd. 11. (1680) 10 And *tiiue the Dormowsen 
thcm*elyc» in sleeping to excel). 1580 G. Harvey in Spen- 
ser's li ’ks. (Grosart) I. 40 Slippery e Lies: Dormine. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 333 Thcyong Dormice arc exceeding kind 
and louing to their *irc* that lie gat them. 1646 J. II ail 
P ot ms p Player* lay nxlcep like Dortnou*c*. 1709 Pnt. 
Afotlo II. No, 55, 3/3 The. /I oawd i* asdull a* a Dormouvr. 
184a Penny Cycl. XXII. 398 J’he Hwkee of the l T tniul 
State* .. St rij>ed Dormouse of Pennant. 1880 Hauliiton 
Phys, Geog. vi 276 note , Kxtim t fossil dormice have been 
found as far back a* the Upper Locene of Europe. 

2 . transf. A sleepy or dozing person. 

a 2568 Ascham St holern. (Arh . } 1 13 Any lurking Dorm(o]u*, 
hlinde, not hy nature, but by mafice. 104K Mil ton 
Ammadv. (1851) 245 A swashbuckler against the Pope, and 
a dormouse against the Devil. x8»6 Srort Woods i. xx, You 
. .attending to our patient better during your sleep, than 
most of these old dormice can do when they are most awake. 

3 . attrib. Dormouse-like, sleepy. 

i6ox Siiaks. 7 W/. N. 111. ii. ao To awake your dormouse 
valour. S795 Phillips Hist. Ini, Navig. 108 Every indi- 
vidual, whose state of existence is not of the dormouse kind. 

Dormouse, erron. f. Dormkube. 

Dormy (d^jmi), a. Golf. Of a ptaver : As 
many holes ahead of an opponent as there arc 
holes to play ; thus, dormy one, two, etc. 

<88? In Donaldson Supp. to Jamieson. 189a Pall Mall 
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C 28 July 3/3 You are . ‘ all even ‘ so far. and only one mow 
hole remains to be played after this. Should you lose this 
one, your antagonist will he ' dormy \ that is to say, he will 
be one hole up with one to play ; so that, although you may 
yet halve the ttunh, you will not he able to win it. 1803 
.Scot. Leadct 10 July 7 As Ferine wan now dormy seven, the 
issue was hardly in doubt 

Dome, obs. form of Durn. 

Dornick (dpinik). Forms: a. 6 dornyx(e, 
-ixe, -ycks, -ickes, •yk(k)e«, -ikes, -eokee, 6-7 
dornex, darnix, 6-8 dornix, 7 dam ox, (dor- 
ninx). P. 5 dornewiok, 6 dornik, *ick©, -eok(e, 
-ek, (domyth, dernyth, 7 darnUle), 7 9 dar- 
nook, darnick, dorniok, 9 dornook, darnak. 

The name of a blemish town (in French called 
Tournay), applied to certain fabrics originally 
manufact tired there, and to their imitations or 
substitutes, fa. A silk, worsted, woollen, or 
portly woollen fabric, used for hangings, carpets, 
vestments, etc. Obs. b. ‘ A species of linen cloth 
used in Scotland for the table* (L). 

(In sense b often spelt domotk, and erroneously referred 
to /W«a h in Scotland ) 

V489 Act. Pont. Cone. 131 (Jam.), x»j cunchingi* .and xij 
net u lot is of dornewick. 1514 ihunhsv. Aci. Kingston . 
ufon- Thames in Lyson Ltndr. Loud. I. 230 Three yerds of 
Dornek for a pleyrrs cote. i$it MS. tnv. Goods T. Crom- 
well (Pub. Rec. Office’, ij oltle qwyshyns of whyte and 
rede don yx .a hangvng of dornyxe. 1350-1600 Customs 
Duties (II, M. Add. MSS. 25007), Domiciles with silke 
Dornkkcs with caddcs . . Dormckc* with woll . . Dornickes 
with thred. 153a Act 3 \ 6 Ediv. Cf, c. 24 f 1 The making 
of Halts Dor neck* and Coverlets . of late , begun within 
the City of Norwich. 1353 /nv. in Kef. Hist, MS S Comm. 

*• 555 An olde white vestment of dornetke, with the aihe, 
13I7 Fleming Cantu, Holinslud 111 . 1290/1 Over the third 
'loom was written] the weaving of darnix. 1615 6 in 
Yillin Ac Clark Cambridge <1886) III. 340 For dornick* for 
the master's bedchamber ix\ 1831 I I). B Gordon in 
* Art Jrnl. lllnstr. Catal, p. viii f\ Pattern-weaving . 
the twills and all its varieties— as dimities, dornotks. .&c. 

O. atlrib. and Comb. 

too J. Symsoljn / nv. in L ibe> A. Mane de L undone 
(Abbotfif. Club) 32, vij senators of dornyth wxrk s6km 
W omans Univers in Montgomerie's Poems (1887) 294 The 
Webster with his jumbling hand, And dortuck champion 
naperie*. 167a Siiadwli l Mtser i, A Darnock Carpet. 
* 7*5 Land. Gat, No. 6380/13 DarmYk-weaver. 

If See Dannockh, which in Forby's opinion 
* should rather be Dornecks \ 
t Dorp, Obs. [a. Du. dorp - OK jborf, Ger. dorf 
village. Cf. Thorp.] A (Dutch) village; formerly 
more or less naturalized in sense : Village, Thorp. 

1570-6 .Lam hah ox Peramb. A'«w/(i8a6) 377 By Thorpe, or 
Dorpe, (is meant by the Saxons) a village, yet used in the 
tower Germaine. 1583 Sf anyhl'KST AKncis t. (Arb.) 31 
Where dorps and cottages earst stood 1596 Dalktmi’LE 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot (1885) I. 106 Butucne dorpe and 
dorpe, and tonne and tonne. 1600 LHkkkk Gvlls Horne - 
bk. 38 Tailor’s Hall that now is larger than some doipes 
umong the Netherlands. . 1650 Fuillr Ptsgah t, vii. 18 
Pci i/ritcs. By interpretation Villagers, ns dwelling in dorps 
and Hamlets,, not walled towns. .«« ; Dkydkn Hind Jy P. 
nr. 61 1 No neighb'ring Dorp, no lodging to be found. 

at t rd. c i6n Chapman Iliad xi. 587 All the dorp boors 
with terror fled. 

Dorr, var. of Dor sb A and vA 
Dorray, dorree, dorrey, dorroy, dorry: 
sec Dory a. and sbA 

Dorre, obs. f. Dark vA, Dor, Dory sbA 
t Dorring, obs. f. Daring vbl. sb .t and 2 . 

1374 [See Ds RRtNG.no). 1618 Lai iiam am/ Bk. Falconry 
(16331 M* if she Iks flown® any longer, she will likewise fall 
to dorring. and bee lost. 

Dorsabdominal a. : see Dorso-. 

Dorsad (dp js&nU* adv. Anal . [f. L. dors Atm 
back + - ad y suffix: see Dkxtrad.] Towards the 
back or dorsal aspect of the body. 

*803 J. Baku ay IS no A natom Nomem l. 166 1814 J. H. 

Wishart tr. Scarpa's Hernia Mem. 1 25 Immediately 
l>ehind [note, dorsad of] the insertion of the two tendinous 

E illar*. 1835 6 Todd Cyd. Anat. 1 . 371/3 The tad . . can 
e inflected dorsad. 

Dorsal (ity’4s.\l), a. (sb ) [ad. med.L. dorsal is, 
f. dot s um back : cf. F. dorsal (13- 14th c.).] 

1 1 . Having a back : of a knife with one edge. 

* 54 * R* Copland Guy (ion's Quest Chirnrg . A knyle . . is 
of twomancr*; onc..Dor*all bycause it hath a backe and 
cutteth hut on the one syd©, and the other i% Ansall. 

2 . A fiat. a. (Zool.) Pertaining to the back of 
an animal ; situated on or near the back. (In this 
and b. often opposed to Ventral.) 

Dorsal Jin . the fin situated near the middle of the back in 
fishes, etc. Dorsal nerves, those spinal nerves which arise 
in connexion with the dorsal vertebrae. Dorsal vertebrae, 
those situated between the cervical and lumbar vertebra.. 

*7*7-5* Chambers Cycl. s. v. Nerve, Dorsal Nerves are in 
number twelve. 1769 Pennant Zool. HI. 33 The dorsal 
and anal fins 1846 Patterson Zool. 93 The heart lilt 
Insect*) in nn elongated muscular tube, situated along tne 
middle of the back, and hence called the dorsal vessel. 

b. (Zool. 8 c Bot.) Pertaining to, or situated 
on, the back (i.e. tipper, outer, convex, or hinder 
surface) of any organ or part. 

Dorsal suture , the outer suture of a carpel or pod, 
corresponding to the midrib of a leaf. 

*** J ■ H‘ WisnAsr tr. Scarpa's Aneurism Mem* ti. 
(1814) 116 The posterior [*0/*, dorsal] part of the hernial 1 
*ac. 1835 Lindlky introd. Bot. (1848) I. 381 Internal J 


expansions of the dorsal or ventral suture. i86s Vines 
btaeks' Bot. 441 The dorsal surface of ordinaiy leave*. 

3 . gen. Of the back ; forming a rtdge like the 
back of an animal, 1 at e. 

* 8*7 Lytton Pelham xxv, Warburton, from his dorsal 
positions, so studiously preserved, either wished to be 
uncivil or unnoticed. 1 868 G. Duff Pol. Surf. 45 The great 
dorsal range that in Turkey correspond* to the Apennines. 

B. sb. 1 . Anal. Short for dorsal fin or dorsal 
vertebra : see A. 2 a. 

M'Murtrik Cuvier's A Hint. Kingd. 220 Pectorals 
almost imperceptible . . the dorsal and anal hardly visible. 
1840 Ci. V. Ellis Anat. 134 The spines of the vertebra. . 
from the sixth cervical to the third dorsal. 

2 . Bed. — Dohsal b. 

1870 F. R. W u . son Ch. Linditf, 79 The altar has an 
alabaster dorsal. 

Ilencc Do raalmort super l. adj . [after upper- 
most , etc.], most to the back. Do*r«alwards 
adv. y towards the back (-Dorsad). 

*883 K. R. Lankesikk in Esuycl. Brit. XVI. 674/1 The 
dorsalmost pair of tentacle*. 1W7 Jrnl. K. Murosc. .Sen. 
Aug. 591 Nct>hridial tubes, projecting dorsal wards. 

Dors ally (dp isali), adv. [-I.Y 2 .1 In a doisal 
position or direction ; on or towards the back. 

1839 Johnston in Ptot. Beno. Nat. Club I. No. 7. 197 
Body’, strengthened dotsally with a calcareous, plate. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 207 Mantle-cavity opening 
dorsally. *88x J. S. Gardner in Nature No. 624. 559 
Sporangium of Osmunda seen dorsally. 

t Dorse, sb. 1 Obs. [ad. L. dots-wn back.] 

1 . -Donser 1 i. 

a 13*4 It "ill of Sir P. Sutton in Churton Life 521 (T.) A 
dorse and redorse of crymsyn velvet. 

2 . The back of a book or writing. 

t 1640 J. SwvrH Lives Berkeleys (1883) ll. 94 Without any 
reverse or privy scale on the dorse. 169s Wood A th. Chon. 
II 484 Books .. richly bound with gilt dorses. x866 
Norwood i'earbks. 32 33 lidiv. /. Prefi 37 note, Edward 

the Second’* letter to the Friars Preachers on the dorse of 
the Close Roll of 10 Ed. II. 

3 . Pugilistic slang. The back. To send to dorse ; 
to throw on one's back, throw down, 

18 mm Black tu. Mag. XII. 46 1 Sent to dorse in n bloodless 
fight by Painter. 

Dorse (dpjs), sb.~ Also 7 dorce. [ad. LG. 
dorsi/i in same sense — ON. torskr codfish.] A 
young cod. (Formerly supposed to be a distinct 
species, and named Gad us (or Morrhttd ) tallarias.) 

1610 W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey iv. iii. 83 Base, Dorce, 
Mackctil, Whitcing. *611 Cotcr.. Poisson S. Piene , the 
Dorcc. i8«8 Si ark Elem. Nat . Hist. 1 . 423 Mtorrhua) 
call at ins, Lin. The Dorse, Body gray, with brown spots 
in summer, and black in winter. 

t DonOi v. Obs. Pugilistic slang, [f. DoitbE 
sb.* 3.] Irons. To throw on the back. 

18*6 J. Wilson Nod. Antbr. Wks. 1855 I. 40 The straight 
hitting .. soon dorse* your roundabout hand-over-head 
hitters. 

Dorse, obs. form of Dohh sb.- and vA 
Dorsel : see Doshal, D088EL. 

Dorser : see Dohher 1 . 

Dorsi- (dors-)# combining form of L. dors -urn 
back (chiefly in anatomical, zoological, and 
botanical terms) ** * back- ; of, to, on the back \ 
(Sometimes less properly in the sense * back and 
-™-\ which is correctly expressed by Porho-.) 
Used in modern formations, as DorxibrancM- 
ate a having gills on the back ; belonging to the 
order Dorsibranchiata of Annelids in Cuvier’s 
system ; sb. a dorsibranchiate annelid, Dorsi* 
oa mbint a. t lying on the back, supine. Do’ral' 
duct v. lra/ts . 9 to bring or carry towards the back. 
Dorsiiixtd a. y * fastcnctl by the back; in Botany, 
used to describe an anther which is attached by its 
back to the filament; otherwise called adnate 9 
(Syd. Soc. Tex.). Dorsiilexion (notue-wd.) } a 
bending of the back, a bow. Do'rftltfrftdo a. 
[after digitigradc , plantigrade ], walking upon the 
backs of the toes, as certain armadillos (Syd. Soc. 
Lex). Dor*i-me dian a.y situated in the middle 
line of the back. Dorslm# Ml, dorsomrMl a. 
[see next] »prec. Dorrtmft’fton [Gr, pierov 
middle], tne middle line of the back (Wilder & 
Gage). Dortitpi’iua a. , pertaining to the spinous 
processes of the vertebra*. 

1836 0 Todd Cyd, Anat . II, 411/1 The Dordbrancbiatc 
Annelida, 186a Dana Man. Geol.. Worms 155 Dorsi- 
hramhtates, or free nea worms. 1883 Wilder & Gage 
Anat. 'Pah. 81 Dorsiduct the tail of the cat. 1813 Carlyle 
in Froudc Life 1 . 192 With the moit profound dorriflexions. 
184a E. Wilson Anat. Cade M. 351 The Donu-spinal veins 
form a plexus around the spinous .. processes and arches 
of the vertebrae. 

Dorsiferous (d^st-ferw), a. [L. /^bearing.] 

1 . Bot. Bearing the fructification (as a fern) upon 
the back (i.e. under side) of the frond. 

17*7-5* Chambers Cyd., Dorsiferous . or Dorsiferous 
Plants .. bear their seeds on the Sackside of their leaves. 
1835 Lindley Introd. Bot, (1848) II. 95 Polypodiacese, or 
what are more commonly called dorsiferous ferns. 

2 . -D0RSIPAROU8 b. 

r in Johnson [see DoasiFAaous) ; thence in mod. Diets. 

= D0RSIGKBOC8. 

In recent Diets. 


Dorsiferous (d^tsi d^rds), a. [L. -ger carry- 
ing: see -0U8.I Carrying the young upon the back, 
as a species 01 opossum. 

1839-47 Todd Cyd. Anat. Ill 327/2 The development of 
the pouch, .i* rudimenta! in the Doroigerous Opossum. 

Dorsiparous (dpisi-ptos), a. [L. -paws 
bringing lorth.] a. Bot. ^Dorhiferous. b .Zool. 
Hatching the young upon the back, as certain 
toads. 

1 7*7-5 * [see DoRbiFKROU*J. 1755 Johnson, Dorsiferous % 
Dorsiparousy is used of plants that have the seeds on the 
hack of their leaves, os fern ; and may be properly used of 
the American frog f which brings forth young from her 
back. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Dorsiferous, a term applied 
to those Batrachia the ova of which become inserted into 
the skin on the back of the parent, where they develop. 

Dor 8 i«ventral : see Dor so ventral s.v. Dorso-. 
DorSO*, dors-, stem and combining form of 
L, dorsum back, used in comb, in the sense * back 

and ' (but sometimes improperly in other 

senses, where dot si- is the etymological form) 
in modern formations, as Dorso-ftbdo’mliutl, dors- 
abdo minal a. t relating to the back and abdomen, 
or to the dorsal and ventral aspects ; whence 
Dorsabdo * minally adv. Dorao-caudal a.y 
relating to the back and the tail ; superior and 
posterior in direction. Dorao-oo rvioal, Dono- 
00 liar adjs . , pertaining to the back of the neck. 
Dorao-epltro olilear, name of a muscle extending 
from the back to the elbow in some quadrupeds. 
Dorso* interco-stal a. } relating to the back and 
the intercostal nerves. Dorao-intestinal a.y 
situated on the dorsal aspect of the intestine (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Dorao-la'toral a., relating to the 
back and the side. Dorso-lu mbar a relating 
to the back and loins; dorsal and lumbar (ver- 
tebra*). Dorso -pleu ral a. t relating to the back 
and the side. Dorso-noa-pular a., relating to 
the back and the shoulder-blade. Dorio-ite msl 

a. , relating to the back and the breast-bone. 
Dorso-ve'ntral 0 . , (a) ^dorsabdominal ; (b) Bot. 
(secquot. 1882); whence Dorso- ventra lity, dorso- 
ventral condition; Dorso-Tentrallj adv., in a 
dorso-ventral direction or situation. Dors-u*m- 
boual a . 9 ' both dorsal and umbonnl, as one of the 
accessory valves in the family Pholadidso } (Ceut. 
Diet.). 

1835 -6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 170/1 These, .dorso-abdominal 
\csscls. .distribute to the skin a number of ramifications. 
*88* MtvARTCrt/137 The external dorso-cpitrochlear is a 
slender muscle which takes origin from a fascia outside the 
spine of the scapula. 1888 W. R. Gowers Vis. Nerv. 
SysL 11 . 750 The dorso- intercostal forms (of neuralgia], 
which occupy the intercostal nerves. 1835 Todd Cycl. 
A not. I. 523/a Dorbo-lateral parts of the inanue. x88a Vines 
.Saths' Bot. 358 A leaf springs from each of the dorso-lateral 
segments. 1854 Owen in Cm. Sc. (c 1865) II. 79/a The 
dotso-lumbar vertcbrec. t8 TO Kollesion A mm. Life 
15 The lung, .occupies a muen smaller space in the dorso* 
sternal plane than in mammals. Ibid. 138 The dorso- 
ventral muscles. 188a Vinks Sachs* Bot. App, 11, 954 Sachs 
points out . that most monoaymmetrical .. organs present 
. .dorsal and ventral halves which are of different internal 
structure; such organs he describes by the term dorsi- 
vcntral. *884 Science Mar. 324 Making aT» of which the 
stem represents the limb, and the cross the girdle running 
dorsovcntrally. 1883 E. R. Lan kester in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 687/2 In Pholas dactylus we find a pair or umbonal 
plates, a dors-umbonal plate and a dorsal plate. 

II Do*rsolnm 9 -ulum. Entom. [mod.L., dim. 
of dorsum back.] 4 Kirby’s name for a piece of 
the exoskeleton of an insect situated between the 
collar and scutellum, which gives insertion to the 
anterior organs of flight ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex . 1883). 

x8a6 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol '. (1828) III. xxxv. 547 The 
anterior margin of the dorsolum is deflexed. 

Dorsour : see Dosser L 
Dorst(e, obs. f. durst , pa. t. of Dare vA 
Dorstenie (dpistemik), a* Chew. In Dor- 
stenic acid t an acid obtained from Dorstenia Con- 
traverva , a tropical American plant of the mulberry 
tribe. So Dorstenln (d^*Jstenin), a principle 
obtained from the same plant. 

1893 Med. 7 ml. 30 Sept. 55 An analysis . . gave . . a prin- 
ciple which he named dorstenin, and an add, dorstcnic 
acid. 

II Dorsum (d^-Js^m). The Latin word for 1 back \ 
used in scientific or technical senses. 

1 . Zool. 8 c Anat. a. The back of an animal. 

b. The upper, outer, or convex surface of a limb 
or organ, as the hand, nose, tongue ; in Conch, the 
outer surface of a shell opposite to the opening. 

c. Bot. The outer surface 01 an organ or part (e.g. 
a seed), i.e. that directed away from the axis. 

18406. V. Ellis Aunt. 392 On the dorsum of the hand 
is a venous arch, which receives .. the digital veins. 1843 
J. G. Wilkinson Swedenborgs A nim, Ringd. 1 . i. 30 On 
the dorsum of the tongue, .lie obtuse papilla. >87# Bbll 
GegenbauPs Comp, Anat. 325 The dorsum of the Gastro- 
poda. 1M5 H. 0 . Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Arckip. 195 
Die nose with a rather prominent and straight donum. 

2 . A ridge of hill or high ground, (nonce- us*.) 
178a T, w aiton Hist. JCSuHngton 69 (T.) A similar 



DOST, 


DO88BR. 


ridge* which creeping through the deep south-east valley. . 
suddenly rises Into a massy dorsum. 

Dors-umbonol : gee Dorro-. 

Donur : see Dosses L 
Sort (d|Tjt), sb. Sc. [Of obscure origin ; deriva- 
tives go back to c 1500: see Dorty, Dortinkrr.] 
Usually in pi. : Sulkiness, ill-humour ; sulks. 

x6rs Rutherford Lett, xxiii. (186a) 1 . 91 Let your 
soul.. take the dorts (as we use to speak). 17*5 Ramsay 
Gentle Shejkh. 1. i ; Then fare ye 'weel Meg- Dorts. [Cf. 
Scott St. /Conan's 1.] tin Misses Corbett Petticoat T. 

I. 388 (Jam.) Andrew, that left yoti in the dorts. 

Hence Dort v. intr. to become pettish, to sulk ; 
Ported ppl. <z., sulky, ill-humoured. (Jam.) 
Dortiness, Dortiahip : see Dorty. 

+ Do'rtory, dortry. Obs. rare . [var. of Dor- 
tour, dorter, with suffix as in dormitory.'] — next. 

«6* Featly Claris Myst. lxti. 833 Churchyards by the 
Ancients are termed dormitories or dortories. x688 R. 
Hoi.me Armoury 111. 178/a The Dortry or Dormitory. 

+ Dortour, dorter (df jUa). obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms : 3-5 dortore, 4-6 -oure, 5 -oyr, -owre, 
doortur, 5-7 dorturo, 6-7 -or, 7 -oir(e, 4-9 
dortour, 5-9 dorter, [a. OF. dortour , - ur, 
•i eur , vars. of dortoir (lath c. in Littr^) s— L. dor - 
mitori-um Dormitory.] A sleeping-room, bed- 
chamber, dormitory ; esp . that of a monastery. 

c 1190 JT. Eng. Leg. I. 286/278 Of J>c dortore he axede 
him: jwat were hare is dede. <*1330 R. Brunnk Ckron. 
(1810) 256 pou may not liege & slepe as monke in his dor* 
toure. c 13M Chaucer Sompn. T. 147 His deeth saugh 
I by reuelacioun, Srith this frere, at hoom in oore dortour. 
c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-W(ilcker 803/26 Hoc dormitoriuvi , 
a dorter. 1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. xif. 24 The Moncke* he. . 
pursu'd into their dortours sad. *607 Topsrll Four/. 
Beasts (16^8) 499 The Magicians command that the gtieved 
party be included in his Dortor or Bed chamber. x666 
Pepys Diary { 1879) IV. 2x4, 1 saw the dortoire, and the 
cells of the priests. i8ao Scott Ivanhoe xxxiii, Giving me 
somewhat over to the building of our dortour. 1891 Farrar 
in Sund. Mag. tx8 The staircase leading up to the Dorter. 

attrib. 1333-4 Act 25 Hen. VI / /, c. 12 The dorturc doore 
was made open vnto hir by gods power. 159a Nashe P. 
Penitesst (ed. 2) 2a b, It will make them iolly long winded 
to trot vp and downe the Dorter Staires. 
b. transf. and fig. 

s|6a J. Hrywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 201 The mouth 
is assynde, to be the tounges dorter, a xoa 6 Bp. Andrewf.s 
Serm. (1641) 384 A cemctary, that is, a great dortor. 1641 

J. Tackson True Evang, T. 1. 71 They are dead tenets., 
and we will not.. call them up from their dorters againe. 

Hence + Dorto rarer, one who has charge of a 
dormitory ; a * bed-maker \ 
c 1410 Pi/gr. Ly/Manhode m. xlvi. (1869) 160 But it dis- 
pleseth me gretfiche that she is dortowrere there, and 
moketh here beddes as chambercrc. 


Dorty (d^Mti), a. Sc. [f. Dort + -y.] Ill- 
humoured, pettish, sulky ; saucy, haughty. 

«.6os Montgomerie Sonnets Ixv, Right dortie to come 
ouir the dur. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Pm>. (1776) 63 
The dorty dame may fa' in the dirt. 1786 Burns Author's 
Cry 4 Prayer xxiii, Though a Minister grow dorty. 

Hence Do'rtiness, Dortiahip, ill -humour, 
haughtiness, sauciness. 

1313 Douglas /Ends in. v. 86 The dortynes of Achillea 
ofsprmg. 1711 Ramsay IVks. (1848) II. 192 A ferly 'tisyour 
dortishtp to see. 

t Dory, dorye, a . (sb.) Obs. Forms : 5 dorre, 
-ee, -ey, -oy, -y, dorye. [a. F. dor/, pa. pple. of 
dorer L. deaurdre to gild : cf. Do re.] 

1 . Of a golden colour ; bright yellow. 

*298 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xfv. (1495) 162 Yelowe 
coloure. .Dorrey and cytrine and lyghte redde. 

2 . Old Cookery . Glazed with * almond milk’, 
* endored* : cf. Dore v. As sb. A dish so glazed. 

c 1430 Two Cookery ~bki. 1. 11 Soupes dorye. Ibid. Soupes 
dorroy. .Do be dorry a-bowte. c 1450 ibid. 11.90 Soppes 
Dorre. Ibid. it. x 14 Soupes dorrees. 

Dory (d6 o *ri\ xA 1 Forms : 5 dorre, dorray, 6 
dorrey, 7 dorie, dorry, dorae, 7- doree, dory, 
[a. F. dorie 1 the Dorec, or Saint Peters fish ; also 
(though not so properly) the Goldfish or Goldenie * 
(Cotgr.) ; in origin, fern. pa. pple. of dorer to gild.l 
A fish, Zeus faber % found In European seas, and much 
esteemed as food. Also called John Dory, cj.v, 

C 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1700)449 Salmon, 
fVetshe and dorre rosted, or gurnard sothen. c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 38a Whale, Swerdfvsche, purpose, 
dorray, rosted wele. 1601 Holland Plmy I. 246 The 
Doree or Goldfish, called Zeus and Faber. 1633 Moufet 
& Bennet Health's Improv (1746) 242 The Dorry is very 
like to a Sea-bream, of most excellent Taste. 1766 Anstey 
Bath Guide iv. 63 She has order'd for Dinner a Piper and 
Dory. iSbS Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 478 The Dory 
. .is said to be an excellent fish for the table. 


Dory (do*Ti), sb* IV. Indies and U.S. Also 
dorey. * A small boat ; esp. a small fiat-bottomed 
boat used in sea-fisheries, In which to go out from 
a larger vessel to catch fish* (Cent. Diet.). 

1798 Col. Barrow in Naval Chron. (1799) I. 247 Canoes, 
dories, and pit pans, sfso Ann. Reg. 738 The Pit-pan 
being flat-bottomed, the Dory round. 1837 Hawthorne 
'Twice-told T. (1851) II. vi.91,1 launched my dory, my little 
flat-bottomed skiff. 1838 O. W. Holmes A ut. Break/. -t. vii. 
(1801) 164 A fancy * dory * for two pairs of sculls. 

Dot, obs, f. does, eta (see Do v.), Dose. 

Doeaberd, var. of Dabiberd, Obs. 
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Dosage (dJ^da). Also doaeage. [f. Dork v. 
or sb. + -age : cf. F. dosage.) 

1 . The administration of medicine in doses : esp. 
in reference to the size of the dose. 

Bartholow Mat. Med (1879) 190 As regards doscage, 
from fifteen to thirty grains every two, three, or four hours 
..is usually the necessary Quantity. Ibid. 426 (No)arbi- 
trary rule* of dosage can be laicf down. *88* Times 18 
Apr. 10/4 Hahnemann's idea of dosage. 

2 . The operation of dosing ; addition of a dose 
or doses, e.g. to wine, etc. : see Done sb. 2, v. 3 b, 

1867 C. A . Harris' Diet. Med, Terminol. (ed. 3) Dosage, 
a term applied in Chemistry to a plan of analysis in which 
the reagent is added in measured quantities, front a gradu- 
ated tube, to a measured and weighed solution of the assay. 
xB. . Dr Colanck I. 138 (Cent.) The dosage varies with the 
quality of the wine. 

Dosan, -and, -aln, -ayn(e, obs. fT. Dozen. 
Dose (dJ»»), sb. Also 7 doa, dosa, dosse, 7-9 
doze: see also Dosih. [a. F. dose (15th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. dosis : see Doris.] 

1 . Med. A definite quantity of a medicine or 
drug given or prescribed to be given at one time. 

x6oo W. Vaughan Direct . Health (1633) 78 The Dose or 
quantity is foure or five leave* of it in a cup of Ale. 1608 
T. Morton Preant. Encounter 39 Ado* of hi* Opium, 1808 
Med. Jml. XIX, 248 Small dozes of tincture of dtgitali*. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 441 To call his complaint 
a fever, and to administer dose* of bark. 

2 . transf. an d j/ig. A definite quantity or amount 
of something regarded as analogous in some respect 
to a medical prescription, or to medicine in use or 
effect ; a definite amount of some ingiedient added 
to wine to give it a special character. 

1607 Si hoi. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. it. 68 To banish the 
whole dosse of popishe doctrine 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 
9*5 Marry’d his punctual dose of Wives, c 1790 W11 1 ock 
Voy. %% A sufficient doze of iheir favorite liquor, whiskey. 
1861 Merivalr Rom. Emp. < i86s> V 1. liii. 338 To repeat 
and daily increase the dose of flattery. 

Dose (dtfog), v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. doscr 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm. \] 

1. tram . To divide into, or administer in, doses. 
1713 Df.rham Phys - Theol. (J.) Plants, .esteemed poison- 
ous, if corrected, and exactly dosed, may prove powerful 
medicines. 1733 Cheynk Eng. Malady 1. xi. 8 12 (1734) j 
xo£ Care .. ill (losing the proper Medicines for such.. 
Disorder*. 1737 Pultney in Phil. Trans. I.. 74 They 1 
knew how to dose it very exactly. 

2 . To administer closes to ; to physic. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ti. ii. 39 For the mishap, no 
other .. wa* to dose it but. himselfe. 1683 South Serm. 

I 298 (T.) A bold, self-opinioned physician .. who shall 
dose, and bleed, and kill him secundum artem. 1733 G. 
Washington Jml. Writ. 1889 I. 25 They dosed themselves 
pretty plentifully with it (wine]. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 

I. 41 My uncle grew worse and worse, the more dosing and 
nursing he underwent. 

b. transf. To add or apply a dose of something 
to : see Dose sb. 2. 

*836 T. Hume in Ho. Comm. 24 Mar., The dosing wines 
liberally with brandies and other spirits. 1884 Fortn, Rev. 
Dec. 79$ This dosing with ammoniates has done more to 
impoverish agriculture than all the terrors of disease. 

Hence Bo ur, one who (or that which) gives 
a dose : used contemptuously for a physician. 

1888 Poor Nellie 162 Never met one of your dosers yet, 
who was anything but a quack. 

Dose, obs. f. does , etc. (see Do *0* Doze. 
Doseberd, -beirde, var. Dahibkkd, Obs . 
Dosein, dosen, obs. forms of Dozen. 

Dosel, - 11 , obs. forms of Dossal, Dossil. 
Doseper : sec Douzkpkrb. 

Doser, obs. form of Dosser 1 . 

Dosimeter (dosim/ter). Also doso 'meter. 

[f. as next + -meter.] An apparatus for measuring 
aoscs or the like. 

x88i Nature XXV. 144 An electrolytic dosometer for 
measuring the intensity of the current during medical 
application of electricity. 

Dosimetric (dpsime*trik), a. (sb.) [f. Gr. 

Moit (see Dose) + -metric.] Relating to the 
measurement of doses. $0 Dosimetry fdisi’- 
mrtri), the measurement of doses (Svd. Soe. lex.). 

188s Daily News xi May, The new Dosimetric method of 
treatment. 1883 Syd. Sac. Lex., Dosimetric medicine , a 
method of treating disease., (by] the employment of simple 
and active remedies.. in dose* that are mathematically 
defined and administered according to certain rules. 

Dofiln, obs. form of Dozen. 

Dosio'logy, dOBO'lojnr. [irreg. f. Dose or 
Doris : see -olooy.] ‘ That branch of medicine 
which treats of the amounts or doses in which 
drugs should be given’ (Syd. Soe. lex.). 

1678 Phillies (ed. 4), Dosology. 

Dosipers, var. Douzepeks, Obs. 

H DO'fti*. Obs . [med.L. a. Gr. fltkm giving, n. 
of action from fliWvoi to give.] »Dose sb. (wing 
the form in earlier use in Eng.). 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurr. 33 b/2 (Stanf.) The dods 
of gyuingof them is .1. L i6t t Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. 
Verse*, (Thy book] a Dosis U against all Melancholy. 1033 
H. Vaughan Silex Scinl. 11. Joy (1858) 146 A sugerd dosis 
Of wormwood, and a death’s-head crown’d with roses. 1668 
H. More Dir. Dial. 1. 494 Too large a Dosis of Knowledge. 

Doik, obs. form of Dube. . 


Dosour, obs. form of Dosrlr L 
f DoffBp sb,* Obs . Also 5 dooe. [a. F. dos 
late L ^ dos sum, for dorsum back.] -Dokmk jA.i i, 
DorhkrI 1. 

148a I.d. Bkauchamf Will \ Doce and rodme of icd 
\cl\ct. » 1490 Promp. Pars*. 127/2 (MS. K.> 1>o«»kc, dot 
satintn. 1333 Coionat. Q. Anne in Arb. Garner (1879) 11 
50 The blue 'ray cloth spread from the hi^h douse* of 
the King* Bench unto the nigh altar of Westminster. 

DOOM (dps), sb/ slang. Also 8 dorae. [Prob. 
of same origin as Dorr jAI : cf. Dorr v/) 

1 . A place for sleeping in, a bed ; esp. a bed in 
a common lodging-house. 

1789 G. Parkfr life's Painter 165 (Farmer) Dor*e, the 
place wheio a person sleeps, or a beil. tifi Maviifw Loud. 
Labour I. 336 ( Hoppe) In course the man paid . for the dov 
(l»ed). c 1880 Barnckdo ’taken out 0/ Gutter 2 *l he covcird 
‘doss', a* the bed in a threepenny lodging-house i» called. 

2 . Sleep. 

*838 A. M cYiir.w Pared with Gold t»8 (Farmer) Into 
this retreat, the lad* crept, .to enjoy thcii doss, as, in 
their slang, they called sleep. 1887 Doily News 29 Sept. 
7/2 l Bargeman) To tell you the truth, we were having 
a doss (sleeping) in the cabin. 

3 . Comb. doB§-bouB©, a common lodging-house ; 
doss-man, the keeper of a * doss-house*. 

1813 C. M. Wesimacoit Eng. Spy I. 380 The Duik lane 
doss man. 1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 4/1 Lord Compton's 
proposal for an inquiry by a Select Committee into the 
Moss-houses' of London. 1891 S/eitator 14 Mar. 485/2; 

, Preferable, .to the contamination ol the doss-house 
! DOBS (dps), v. x Obs. exc. dial. [Origin obscure. 

It may be partly onomuloporic, under the combined 
influence of dusk (or dash 1 and t<>ss. Cf. also M I >u iioi \cn, 
inten*. of dosen , doc sen , to *trike with \iolcme and noise 
(Kilian).) 

1 . a. intr. To push with the horns, ns a bull, 
b. (ratis. To toss (the horns), o. To butt, toss, 
or gore (a pel son) with the horns, dial. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Dent. xx. 119 (These) doc dosse 
w ith their home* like madde built* against all good Gouern- 
incut and policie. 1389 Posq nil's Ret. C iv, They arc called 
Bulle*, because they do**e out theyr home* againtt the 
truth. 1396 11 . Clafiiam Brte/e Bible ir. tap The Deuill.. 
i* introduced with hi* Hornes, even for do*sing(ey destroy, 
ing) thi* Man childc Jcsu*. c 1680 11 ickerini.ii i. Hnt. 
Whiggism Wks. 17*6 L 91 You may know the Nature of 
the Beast, .by her Dossing at Men on all trivial occasion*. 
a x8a< Forby Voc. E. Anglia. Doss, to attack with the horns, 
a* a null, a rain, or a he goat. 

2 . Sc. To throw down with force ; to toss dotvtt. 
a X745 Mfuton Poems (1767) 106 (Jam.) Resolv'd to make 

him count and reckon, And doce down, a 1809 Christmas 
Baling in J. Skinner Mite. Poet. (1809) 134 (Jam.) The 
pen*y blades dovs'd down on »tancn. 

Doit, v / slang. A l ho 8 dorse, 9 dos. [Goes 
with Dorr sb .-] intr. To sleep; esp. to sleep at 
a common lodging-house or * doss-house ' (see 
Doss sb/ 3). Hence Do'saing vbL sb. \ also 
attrib. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v., To doise. .to sleep 
1789 G. Parker Life's Fainter 165 (Farmer », I dotted 
there last darkey. 1838 Comic Almanack Apr. (Farmer) 
The hulks is now mybowring-crib, the hold my dossing- 
ken. x888 Earl Compton Sp. House Commons 5 Oct , 
A select committee to inquire Into the ' dossing’ or lodging- 
house system. 1893 Tablet x* Sept. 426 Charges of inert, 
begging, ‘ dossing out ', and other Juvenile misdemeanours. 

Do88(e, obs. form of Dose. 

Dobb&L dOBBel (tlp s&l, -el). Also 7 dotal, 
dorsel. [ad. med.L. dos sale, var. of dor sale a 
hanging behind a seat, an altar, etc., after OF. 
dos sc l (occas. dossal ), f. dos back.] 

a. An ornamental cloth forming a cover for the 
back of a seat: -Dohhku 1 1. arch. b. Eul 
An ornamental cloth, usually embroidered, hung 
at the back of the altar or at the sides of the 
chancel. 

1638-1706 Phillips, A Dosel or Dorsel . . a rich Canopie 
under which Princes sit, also the Curtain of admire of State. 

Lytton Harold v. t,The Earl's old hawk .. perched on 
the dossel of the Earl’* chair. 1851 Eccletio/ogist 324 A 
rich woven stuff suspended, as a dossel, behincf the altar. 
1866 F. G. Lfk Direct. A ngl. (ed. 3) 6 There should be no 
Cross embroidered on the Dossal where the Altar-Cron* is 
in use. Ibid. 353 Dossel. 

Dosseberde, var. of Dahibkrd, Obs. 

Dossein, dossen, obs. forms of Dozen. 
t Dossel. Obs. or dial. Also 8- 9 dorsel. [a. 
F. dossel:— late L. dorsdle what pertains to the 
back, f. L. dorsum , F. dos back.] A pannier or the 
like borne by a beast of burden: ^DosherI 2. 
(In quot. 1827, an appliance for carrying burdens 
on the back.) 

*756 Johnson, Dorsel \ Dorser, a pannier ; a basket or bag 
one of which hangs on either side a beast of burden. It is 
corruptly spoken, and perhaps written, dossel. 1791 J. 
Collinson Hist. Somerset II. 34 T he manure (is carried 1 in 
wooden pots called dossel*. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Romance 
IV. 44 The porter is girding the portmanteau on his dorsel. 

Dossel, var. Dorsal, Dohril. 

Dosse pers, doseeperes, var. Duuzepkrs. 
Dosser 1 (dp-saj), dorser (dp'isaa). Obs. exc. 
Hist. Forms ; a. 4-5 doser, 4-6 dooer(e, 5 
dossour, dosour, doeur(e, 5-7 do mat, 4- dos- 
ser. fi. 4- dorser; 5 dorsere, -cere, -sur, 6 
dorsour, 7 doreer, (9 dorser, •eur). [a. OF. 



DOSSER. 


DOTAGE 


dossier, doner, f. dos back : cf. med L. dorsdrium 
ff. dorsum), to which dorser is conformed.] 

1 . An ornamental cloth used to cover the back of 
a seat, esj>. of a throne or chair of state, or as a 
hanging for the wall of a hall or room of state, or 
of the chancel of a church ( I) 088 AL b). 

a. 13. . Caw. 4 (**. Knt . 4^8 Hit w&tx don abof hedece, 
on doser lu henge, 1 1380 Sir I crumb, 1340 J&e dossers 
w ei c of 1 > che pal ; y brouded al wij> golde. 113a Test. Ebor. 
II. 2? A rede dotci with si hammer**, and all y* whisftliyna. 
*495 ^ ot ting ham Rot . I ll, 40 t r num doser ad pendendum 
supra lei turn cum curtcius eidem pertincutibus. 
ft. 1379 t'riv. Purse Exp. Khz. 0/ Yotk ( 1 8 30) 242/2 
licit dorser, four costers and one hanker. 14 . . I.nt. 4 Eng. 
Fir*. in NVr.-Wukker 579/23 Dorsonnm. a dorser*. 1516 
Inventories (1815) 28 (Jam ) A frountcl) of ane alter of 
clothe of gold, a dorsour of clothe of gold. 1870 Morris 
Eatthly Par I. n. 555 Dorsars, with pearls in every hem. 

2 . A basket earned on the back, or slung in pairs 
over the back of a beast of burden, a pannier. 

a C 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 11 1. 850 Men. .inaken of 
these panyers Or dies ho ties or dossets. <1449 Pecock 
Ropr. 1. vi. 30 Sihuldc men scie. that tho fischts greweu 
out of the panyeris or dossers 133a More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 657/2 The deuil hath made him to fall In the diche 
with his doccr, and breakc ull his egaes, 1608 Merry 
Peril of Edmonton in Hud. Dodsley X. 334 Turn the 
wenrhes off, And lay their dossers tumbling in the dust, 
*713 Bradiky Earn. Put. s. v. Seeds. Seven or eight 
Dowsers full of this earth. *771 Simer Aft/. Guide , Dosser , 
a kind of basket.. to be carried on the shoulders, used to 
tarry the overplus earth from one part of a fortification to 
nnother. 1830 Li itch tr. Mulled s A tic . A rt $ 388 She seems 
•o be in the act of suspending the first in a kind of dosser. 

ft. I3»6 Ord. Hen. VIII. in Housek. Ord. (1790) 143 
And that the dorser# keepe their due gage. 18*3 Ku kiuk 
& Siiirlky Nt. (Calker 1, I may meet her Riding from 
Market, ,'twixt her Doners. 171a J. Jamfs tr. Le Blond s 
Gardening 108 Dorseri or liaui|»en tarricil by Horses 01 
Asses. 1877 Whaxai.l Hugo's Mis/ rabies iv. a In, A rag- 
picker with her doiser and her hook 

f b. A syphilitic swelling or bubo. Ohs. 

1347 Boorhe Brer. Health Jxxxii. 34. 

3 . attrib and Comb., as f dosser-head, a foolish 
person ; f dosser-headed a , foolish. 

x6ia Dpkkkr ff it be not good Wks. 1873 III. 312 That's 
the muse we finite so many dovser-heads. 1633 tr. De 
Pares / ram ion I. 26 , 1 find you me not dosser-headed. 

t Do sser Ob*, rare. [f. I)oh8 vA 4* -KU 1 .] 
//. The horns of an animal. 

1363 Golding Ovid's Met. vn. (1393) 161 A ram.. Was 
thither .. drawnc. .the medicine .. scard his dossers from 1 
his pate, And with hut homes abridgd his yeares. 1 

Dozier \ slattg. [f. Do»b vA + -kr *.] One j 
who frequents, or sleeps nt, a common lodging- , 
house. Happy dosser : see quot. 1884. , 

1866 Temple Ear Mag. XVII. 33 Tlie entrance .. is 
usually thronged with * dossers ’ (t osual ward frequenters*. 
1884 C». R. Sims in A**'/. Comm. Housing of (Crkg. Classes j 
App. 185/2 People crowd in at night, and sleep on the 
stairs of the houses .. they call them ‘’appy dosser*’., j 
* ‘appy dosser * mean# a person who sleeps where he can. 
1891 Booth Darkest Eng. 08 There is no compulsion upon 
any one of our dosser* to take part in this meeting. 
DOfgOret (dp* sc ret \ Arch. [a. F. dosseret, 
dim, of dossier: see Dommkh L] (See quots.) 

1863 Ecciesiologist Feb. a The supplementary abacus, or 
dosseret— that cubical block of stone, often higher than the 
capital itself, .so often found above the capitals of Hysan- 
tine columns. 1863 Sat . Rev. 182 The capitals . . have a 
second capital, called a dosseret, above the regular one. 
Dossejm, obs. form of Dozen. 

Dossiberd, var. of Dahibkkd, Obs. 

Dossier (dpsiai). [a. F. dossier , in sense 
1 bundle of papers *, which from their bulging are 
likened to a back (dos ) : see Posher b] A bundle j 
of papers or documents referring to some matter. 

1880 Content p. Rei*. 99a The dossiers of the electioneering 
agent. 1883 Spectator 8 Aug 1040/3 A part of the Great 
Hastings dossier, the case against Sir Elijah Impey. 

Dossil vdpsil). Forms: 3 dosil, 4 dosele, 
•eil, 5 dosel(le, -ylle, duselle, 6 dossell, 6-8 
dosel(l, 7 doasill, 9 dosael, 7- doaail. [a. OF. 
dosil, now doisil , douzil spigot, plug, tap, cock re- 
late L. dtteh ulus (Du Cange), dim. of dux, diu-em 
leader. Med.L. had also ducillus , docillus.] 
tl. A plug for a barrel ; a spigot. Obs, ! 

Glouc. (1724) 542 Hii caste awei the dostls, that win ! 
orn ahrod. 13.. SenynSag. (W ) 1*50 And tho [ = whcn] 
he hadde mad notes so fele. In ech he pelt a doselc. c 1415 
/ W. in Wr.-Wftlcker 659 Hicdncellns , dosylle. 1483 Cath . 
Angl . xi 1/3 A Duselle. 

2 . A plug of lint or rag for stopping a wound, 
etc. ; a pledget. 

*575 Banister Chyrurg. t. (1585) 262 With some dozell or 
fitte bowlster, layde on tne place. 1676 Wiseman Chirterg. 
/'teat. 299, I dressed the Bone with Dossils dipt in a new- 
laid Egg. 1731 Smom ktt Per. Pie. xxvii, A dossil of lint 
with a snip of plaistcr. 1803 Med. frul. XIV.. 202, 1 
dressed the wound with small dossils, imbued with vul- 
nerary water 

3 . dial. (See quots . ) 

x8a8 ( raven Dialect , Posset, a wisp of hay or straw to 
stop up any aperture of a bam, &c. 1847-78 HalliwkLL, 

Posset , the rose at the end of a water-pipe. 

4 . A roll of cloth for wiping off the excessive ink 
from the surface of a copper-plate in printing. 

1874 in Knioht Diet. Mech. 

Dosain, -yn, obs. forms of Dozen. '* 


DOMlty, var. of Docity. 

Bosaour, dosur(e, o)>s. forms of Dosreh 1. 

Dost (dt>at), 2 sing. pres. ind. of Do v. t q.v. 
Doay, >ar. Dozv. 

Dosne-pere8, var. Doi zepers, Obs. 

Dot (dptj, d>\ Also 7-9 dott, 7-8 dote. [Of 
OE. dolt a single instance is known in sense 1 head 
j of a boil ’ ; othmvise the word is not known till 
1 6th c., and not common till 1 8th c. The OK. 

I word was cognate with OHG. tut to, (utta, mod. 
Clcr. dial, duttc , nipple of the breast ; ]>erh. also 
with mod. Du. dot 1 twirled knot of silk or thread \ 
but the radical sense is not clear; if *dutto-z, dot/, 
was the source of dyttan to Dit, stop up, the original 
notion might be * small lump, clot \ j 
1 1 . The head of a boil. (Only OE.) 
c zooo Sax. Leechd. III. 40 fteopeni^e mon Jx>nne J>one 
dott, and binde bone cli 5 an to h*n sw’yle. 

2 . A small lump, a clot. Obs. or dial. 

1 1330 Pai sr.RAVK is Hied by Halliviem ) 1370 Levins 
Manip, 1 76/24 A dot, obstnutorium. x6xx Cotgr., Cra- 
i her vn jacobin, to spit out n « oil op, or dot of flegme. 
/but G lagan .. a dot or collop of flrgtne spet out. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss , Dot, a small lump. 

3 . A minute spot, speck, or mark of different 
colour or material from the surface on which 
it is. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 25 There being as many 
things to be known, ns there nrr dolts or points in the out- 
w.ud immensity. 1776 Wnm ring / to/. Plants ( 1706' I. a6t> 
Receptacle globular, or oblong, with hollow dot*. 1803 Med. 
Jtnl. XIV. 367 In the measles the rash is composed of 
cin uiar dots partly distinct, partly set in small clusters. 
x86x Miss Pratt b leaver. PI. III. 289 Little dots or glands 
of flit- leaves. 

fig. a 1653 Gough Comm. f/eb. in 4 Unless the hollow 
tunes of hyuocrisic lie made plain and even.. we can never 
make up a Temple for God to dwell in. 

b. Plastering : ,see quots. 1823 and 1874). o. 
Mining : (see quot. 1881). d. Embroidery : (see 
quot. 1882). 

x8*3 P. Nicholson Builder 390 Dots, patches of plaster put 
on to regulate the floating rule in making screeds and bays. 
1874 Knidiii Pit t. Mech . I. 722/1 Dots (Plastering), nails 
driven into a wall to a certain depth, so that their protrud- 1 
ing heads form a gage of deptn in laying on a coat of 
^ “ Gloss.. Potts or Pott- 


plaster. 1881 Raymond Mining Glass.. Potts or Pott- 
hotes , small openings in the vein. x88a Caulfeii d & Sawahd 
Piet. Needlework 154/2 Pot. an Embroideiy stitch used in 
all kinds of funcy work, and known as Point dc Pois and 
Point d*Or. 

4 . A minute roundish mark made with a pen or 
the like, or resembling one so made. 

1748 Anson’s Coy. III. li. 315 A umall island which is 
represented in the general chart . only by a dot. 173* 
J. Ixh thian Eorm oj Process (ed. a) 184 The Clerk marks 
with a Dote or Stroke of Ink, the Names of all that do 
appear. s8*t Craig Led. Dt awing vii. 403 Working 
Icngruvingl entirely in dots or points. 1843 Princoii 
Mexico (1850) I. 91 The first twenty numbers were expressed 
by a corresponding number of dots. 

5 . Specifically : Orthogr. a. A point used in 
punctuation ; as in the period or full stop (.), or 
the colon (:). b. The point over the letters i 
and j ; formerly also over y as a vowel, o. A 
point placed over, under, or by a letter or figure to 
modify its signification, pronunciation, or value. 

1740 Dychk « Pardon, Pot. a small mark or point, such 
as is put over an i, or at the end of a sentence, a 1771 
G. Sharpe Method Leartt. Hebrew Lang. i. (R.\ To express 
thousands the Rabbins usually place two dots over the 
units. *794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Renvland for Ol. Wk*. 
11 . 380 On each superfluous letter vents a sigh, and save* the 
little dot upon an t . 1844 UrTON Physiogtyphics 90 jj re- 
presents P, but r (without the dot) is equivalent to Ph. 
1887 Lu. Dfrby in Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 14/1 He did not 
care to put the dots on the Ya (see Dot v. x b], but he said 
with conviction that the difficulty which Malthus pointed 
out seventy years ago. .was upon us again. 

d. Afus. A point placed for various purposes 
after, over, or under a note, after a rest, or before 
or after a double bar. 

1806 Callcott Mus. Grant, lit. 32 When it is necessary 


to lengthen a Note by half its value, * dot is placed after it, 
1880 Grove Put . Mus . I. 431/1 Notes marked with dots 
should be le^ staccato than those with dashes. Ibid. 456/2 


Dots following rots lengthen them to the same extent as 
when applied to notes. Ibid. 457/a Double Bar . . when 
accompanied by dots indicates that the section on the same 
side with the dots is to be repeated. 

0 . A little child or other tiny creature. 

i 8 m Capern Ball. 4 Songs 174 Right joyous be thy lot.. 
My bonny bright-eyed dot. 1894 5 ** A Lond. up to Daft 
xif. 149 Troops of children, from little dots of four and five. . 
to big girls. 

7 . The act by which a dot is made by a point 
striking a surface. 

1838 Hawthorne Er. 4 It Jmls. I. 25s He.. stumped 
on with a faster or slower dot of his crutch, according to 
our pace. 

8 . Comb., ns dot -like adj., -maker ; also, dot-and- 
dash a., formed by dots and dashes, as the Morse 
telegraph- alphabet, etc. ; dot-hole (see sense 3 c) ; 
dot-plant, a plant that stands out as a conspicuous 
spot of varied colour in a mass of plants ; dot-punoh 
«CsNTRE-ponch; dot-stitch, a stitch used in 
making dots in embroidery ; dot-wheel! a toothed 


wheel mounted in a handle, which when rolled 
over a surface produces a dotted line. 

1878 Prerce, etc., Telegraphy (ed. 2) 54 Representing the 
one signal by a dot (.) and the other by a dash ( — ) , we nave 
the dot and dash alpnabet of Mone. Ibid. 73^ Instruments 
1 employed in recording the dot and dash signals. «88* 
Garden 7 Jan. 7/2 The two last are effective as ‘dot ’ plants 
in large masses of Pelargoniums or dark-leaved plants. 
1893 Daily News 4 Apr. 6/1 Dot-hke irregularities. 

II Dot (dpt),_ sbA [a. mod.F. dot (dot), ad. L. 
dot cm dower.] A womans marriage portion ; 
the property which she brings with her, and of 
, which the interest or annual income alone is under 
1 her husband’s control. See also Dote sbA, which 
is the historical Eng. form. 

I 1835 Thackeray N ewe antes (1879 ) 1 . xxxi. 354 (Stanf.) 
Mademoiselle has so many francs of dot. 1870 H. Smaki 
Race for Wife ii, There would, perhaps, be some little 
difficulty about the dot . x88* Mrs. Riddell Pr. Wales's 
1 Garden- Patty 3 j She had a dot of three thousand pounds, 

' which, .brought in under a hundred a year. 

J Dot (cV*),v.i [f. Dotj/U] 

1 . Pans. To mark with a dot or dots; to make 
a dot or dots on. Dot in, lo fill in with dots. 

1740 Dyciie & Pardon, Dot, to mark with small points, 
as engravers do to express Or in Heraldry. 1776 G. Sem« 

( i*ie Building in (Cater 87 A third Plate .which you see 
1 dotted out. i8xx St l/Iustt m tor 524 To imagine that the 
; picture was euinely dotted in. 185* Aliord in Life 11873) 

• 211 The choice geraniums are where I have dotted my plan. 

b. To put the dot (*) over the letter 1 or j. 

, To dot the i's (Jig.) : to fill in the particulars, to 
particularize minutely. 

1849 Thackeray in Scribner's Mag. 1 . 557/* I have . . 
dotted the i's* «J*S. Cornh. Mag. Aug. 254 None of the t s 
are dotted, the dot being first used towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. 1883 Planch , Exam, 15 June 6/2 
Improving the interval .to dot his i's and cioss his t's. 

1 1896 Daily Chron , 20 Apr. 4/7 I He] dotted our * iV and 
dossed our ‘ t's ’ with a vengeance about the lack of men in 
! the Nnvy. 

| 2 . To cover or diversify as with minute spots. 

I 18*8 I. Maksdfn Amuscm. Mission, (cd. 2) 42 These 
I em’raltf isles, that Ocean’s bosom dot. a 1859 Macaulay 
j Hist. Eng. V. 53 The whole Channel was dotted with our 
cruisers. 1868 Morris Eaithly Par. I. 171 Meadow's green 
I Dotted about witli spreading trees. 

Jig. *853 J* Cumming I' oreshadenvs ix. 242 Her nation's 
history was dotted with judgements from the Lord. 

3 . To place like dots at separate points on a 
surface ; to scatter like dots or specks. 

18x6 Keatingk Trav. (1817) II. 25 Domestic fowls [wcic] 
dotted heic and there through the other groups. 1838 
Lady Canning in Hare Two Noble Lives (1 803) II. 464 
The staff are dotted about by twos in different bungalows. 
1868 Morris Latlhly Pat. I. 364 All about were dotted 
leafy trees. 

1 4 . To write denvn compendiously ; to jot dtntnt. 

I 1773 [see Do 1 ting vbl. sb. 2). 1845 Ford Hand-bk, 

I Apain 1 58 One word dotted down on the spot is worth 
a cart-load of ret ollcctioni. i860 Tn At kkray Round. Papers , 
Screens in Din. Rooms ( 1876)60, I had an amiable com- 
panion close by me, dotting down my conversation. 

5 . intr. To make a dot or dots. See next. 

1753-73 Johnson, Dot. to make dots or spots. 

Dot and carry (one). 

1 . A schoolboy’s expression in some processes of 
elementary arithmetic (subtraction, division, and 
addition). Hence, a name for such process ; also 
for one who docs calculations or teaches elementary 
arithmetic. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. Dot-and-ca rry-one, 
a writing master or teacher of arithmetic. x8as Scon 
Nigel v, You old dotard Dot-and.carry-one that you are. 
x8 . Lowell Didactic Poetry Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 226 The 
metre, too, was tegular As schoolboy# dot and carry. 

2 . humorously -j next. Also Jig. and transf. 
x84x Lf.man Rede 16 String Jack t. iv, (Farmer) Of all 

the rummy chaps I ever did see, that dot-and -carry-one of 
old poetry is the queerest. 1883 Stevenson Treas. I si. iv. 
xvi, 1 know my pulse went dot and carry one. 

Dot and go one. An expression representing 
the limp of a person lame of one leg, or who has a 
wooden leg which makes a * dot 1 on the ground 
for each step that the other goes. Used subst. 
for the action, and for the person ; and as adj, and 
a dv. } qualifying cither. Also Jig. and transf. 

177* Nugent tr. Hist. Briar Gerund I. 130 The Dot-and- 
go-one of whom we are speaking. 1773 Mad. D'Arrlay 
Early Diary 2 Oct., The attentive kind husband, who. . 
prefers a dot-and-go-one with his wife to the fiery courseri 
without. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Lay St. Nicholas Iviii, 
He rose with the sun, limping ‘ dot And go one 1861 T. A. 
Trollope La Beata I. viii. x88 The laborious dot-and-go- 
one walk occasioned by his lameness. x88x J. Hawthorne 
Fort. Fool 1. xx. The conversation, .hobbled along in the 
discontinuous, dot-and-go-one fashion that conversations 
sometimes affect. 

Dot. vA rare. [ad. mod.F. doUr, after Dot sbA 
The historical Eng. form wag Dora v. 2 ] traits. 
To dower (a bride) with a marriage portion. 

1887 E. Gerard Land beyond Forest ( 1888) II. 04 The 
empress undertook to dot every young gipsy girl who 
married a person of another race. 

Dotage (d0*‘ted£). [app. f. Dot* v.l or sb. } 4 
-AO*. Cf. F. radotagt . ] 

1 . The state of one who dotes or has the intellect 
impaired, now esp. through old age ; feebleness or 
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imbecility of mind or understanding ; infatuation, 
folly ; second childhood ; senility. Also transf 
it. . E. E. A Hit, P, B. 1495 prnne 1 dotage ful depe drof 
to nit hert. c 1386 Chaucer wife's Prol 709 Thanne ait 
he doun y and writ in his dotage. That wominen kan nat 
kepe hir mortage. c 1430 Lvoo. Hors, She fie h G. 156. 
I trowe he be falle in Dotage. 1570 Lyly Enfihuet (Arb.) 
158 Y* absurde dotage of him that thinkeih ther is no god. 
* 4 iS Bolton Flow* 111. vii. (i6jb) 194 11 ee had the reward 
of his dotage, for the Cretensians intercepted most part of 
his navie. 1766 Goldrm. Vic* W. xiv, The world is in its 
dotage. i8$e Macaulay Hist. Eng, 111 . 47a Now fast 
sinking into dotage. 

b. A foolish or imbecile thought, word, or 
deed ; a folly or stupidity. 

a igso Skelton Replyc. 27a Deullysshe pages, Full of 
suche dottage*. 1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. (1661) 8 1 This 
• . la a notorious dotage and untruth. 177a F letch v r Log tea 
Genev . 47 Enemies to his aminoinian dotages. i8as Cm ic* 
ridge Aids Reft (1848) I. 333 note, A specimen of these 
Rabbinical dotages. 

2 . The action or habit of doting upon any one ; 
foolish affection ; excessive love or fondness. 

c 1440 Partonofie 4768 She ganne no nye fall wyth hym 
in dotage. 1470 85 Malory Arthur iv. i, Merlyn felle in 
a dottage on fhc dnmoisel. *5*3 More Ruh . Ill (i88j) 
59 For a title wanton dotage vppon her parson. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art . xxii. (1700) 342 A most excessive dotage upon 
them. * 8*4 , dyrom Corsair 11. xiv. 66 Oh ! that lids 
dotage of his breast would cease ! 

b. An object doted upon, or regarded with 
excessive fondness. 

*6da Cokaine Ovtd 1. iii. Dram. Wks. (1874) 334 You 
shall .. Become Jove's dotage, and l>e Queen of heaven. 

1 Sax Byron Sardatt 11. i, He loved that gay pavilion, — it 
was ever His summer dotage. 1845 Whitehall ii. 7 Being 
his father's dotage. 

Dotal ld<? u til), a. [ad. L. dotal- is, f. dot-em 
dowry, marriage portion, endowment ; perh. 
immed. a. F. dotal (16th c.).] Pertaining to a 
dower, dowry, or marriage portion of a woman. 

15*3 Douglas HSneis xi. vii. 182 Gif. this hold ryall 
Suld be thy drowry, and rich gift dotall. i6ax G. Sandys 
Ovuts Met. xtv. (1626) 296 Nor contend ..for Latino* 
crowne. Nor dotall Kingdome. 17a* Wollaston Relip. 
Nat. viii. 156 note , There were witnesses, and dotal writ- 
ing*. 1875 Maine Hist . Inst . xi. 320 The well-ascer- 
tained rules supplied by the written law for dotal settle* 
ments. 

t Do*tant« Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dote v. + -antC 
Cf. F. radotant , pres, pule.] ** Dot a HD. 

*607 Siiaks. Cor . v. ii. 47 Such a decay’d Dotant as you 
seeme to be. 

Dotard (dj^ taid), sl> . and a. Also 5 doterd, 
5-6 dooterd, -orde, (6 dodart, 6-7 dottard, 7-8 
doatard. [In sense 1, f. Dote v. + *arl>. Sec 
also note to sense 2.] A. sb. 

1 . An imbecile, a silly or stupid person ; now, 
usually, one whose intellect is unpaired by ngc ; 
one who is in his dotage or second childhood. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's ProL 331 For certeyn olde dotard 
by youre leue Ye shul haue queynte right ynogh at cue. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes cf Ay/non ix. 308 1 hou were an olde 
dooterd and a foole. 1509 Barclay Shyfi of Folys (1871) 
1 . 47 Thou blynde dodart, these wordes holde thou sty II. 
ri6io Randolph Edog. in Farr S. P . fas. I (1848) 280 
Doatard : you fowlc on Pan's omniscience fall. *723 Popf. 
Odyss. xx. 133 The dotard’s mind To every sense is lost, to 
reason blind. 186s Mf.rivale Rom. Rmfi. (1865) VI. xlvii. 
13 He declared that the dying man’s disposition, .was the 
act of an incapable dotard. 

+ b. One who dotes (on something) ; a doter. 
160s Marston Ant. Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 25 That 
peevish dotard on thy excellence. 

+ 2 . (Also dottard.) A tree that has lost its top 
or branches, and of which the trunk alone remains, 
more or less in a state of decay. Sometimes 
identified with pollard ; sometimes apparently dis- 
tinguished, as having lost its branchos by damage 
or decay, and not by lopping or polling. Obs. 

[It is doubtful whether this is the same word as sense x ; 
were it not that the synonymous Doddard is known only 
later, it would be natural to take that as the original word, 
from Don v. t with dottard, dotard , as variants assimilated 
to this word.] 

<11603 bl. Riding Rec. (1804) 260 Warrants for the sale 
of dotards. i6a6 Bacon Sylva I 586 We see almost all 
Overgrowne-Tree*. .arc Pollards, or Dottard*, and not Trees 
at their full Height. 166s Petty Taxes 44 The same ill 
husbandry, as to make fuel of young saplings, instead of 
dotards and pollards. 1715 Bradley Fam Diet. s.v. Wit- 
low, A Willow Planted and well manag'd, may continue 
five and twenty Years .Old rotten Dotards maybe fell’d 
and easily suoply’d. 

B. adj. \attrib. use of the sb.] 

1 . Imbecile, silly ; in senile decay or second child- 
hood. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wiffs ProL toi Olde dotard ah re we. 
*887 North Gne Hards Diall Pr. Prol. Aijb, I never sawe 
a more dootardc foole than Phormia 1794 Southey Joan 
of Arc 111. 54t To please Your dotard fancies ! 1876 A. D. 
Murray Charmvood 143 My old aunt., has beon very 
feeble and dotard all the winter. 

+ 2 . Of a tree: Remaining as a decayed trunk 
without branches : see A. a. Obs. 

* 5 ®S Burghlry Let. in Reg* Mert. IT. to8 The sale of 
some dottard trees, .for their necessary fewelL 1697 Lut- 
trell Brief Rel, (1857) IV. 303 A grant worth £ao,o 00 of 
dotard trees in Needwood forest. 1797 Burns Reel. Law 
(ed. 6) III. 486 If dotard trees are privileged, much more 
ought pollards. 

Yol. HI. 


Hence Do*tarda>ro, XNrtardlsm, Bot&rAy 

(nonce-wds.), the state of being a dotard ; Do - 
tardly a., foolish, stupid ; Dotard-llko a. 

*664 H. t More Antid. agst. Idol. 38 That dull and j 
dotardly sin of Idolatry. 1831 Lincoln Herald 7 Oct 4 
Dotardism itself could go no fuither. 1659 S. WiLBFRrokcE 
in Times 38 Feb. 12/3 Drivelling dotardage. 

Dot&rie, obs. form of Doteuy. 

t Do*tatd f PpL a. Obs. Also -at. [ad. L. 
ddtdtus pa, Pplc. of dotare : sec next,] Endowed, 
bestowed. Used as pa. pple. 

1536 Bellrnden Cron. Siot. (1821) 2 . Cosmogr. p. xxxix, j 
Glasgu . .quhare ane nobill kirk 1* dotat nchelie in honour of 
Sana Mungow. 1360 in Spottinwood lltst. t A. Siot. in. 
(1677) 164 All thing* dotate to hospitality in time* past. 

Dota’te, v. rare. [f. L. dotare, dotat- to en- 
dow, f. dos , dot-em dowry.] fra ns. To endow. 

187a Daily News 36 Sept., Get our bishop elected, recog- 
nised, dotated. 

Dotation (dot?* ‘Jan), [a. F. dotation , ad. L. 
dotatidn-em, n. of action f. dotare : sec prec ] The 
action of endowing; endowment. 

c 1380 Wyci.iR Agst. Begg. Ft iet s Scl. Wks. III. 513 
Summe of hem receyven dymes and dotacionn*. c 1450 
Mirour Saluacioun 4321 Haly navvies t»hal be dowedle 
ireble dotai ionne. 156a WinJet Cert. Tractates ul Wks. 
1888 I. 34 Amang sa gret liberalise, and r>chc dotations 
maid in Scotland. 1603 Bacon Adv. Leatn. 11 Ded. I 8. 3 
This dedicating of Foundations, and Dotations to profe»*ory 
Learning ..hath . .had a Mnlignc uspcct, and influence upon 
the growth of Scyenccs. 1767 Bi.ac kstonk Comm, 11 . xviii. 
369 The . . most considerable dotations of religious houses. 
*853 Mf.rivale Rom. Refi. ix. (1867) 261 The measure em- 
braced . a general dotation of the poorer citizens. 

Dotaunce: see Dot btanck. 

II Dotcbln (djvtjin). Also 8 dodgeon, 9 dodg- 
ing. [Corruption of the Cantonese name 
(in Court dialect to-clfihig f. toh to measure 4- fifing 
to weigh (N. A. (jilcs\J The name in the south 
of China for the small hand -steelyard there used. 

1696 Bowyeads Jrnl. at t othin-Chtna in Dnlrvmple 
Orient. Re A {1808) I. 88 (Y ) For their Dolchin and Ballance 
they use that of Japan. 17x1 C. Lockyi-r Trade in I ml. 
v. 1 13 Never weigh your Silver by their Dot chin*, for they 
have usually two Pair, one to receive, the other to pay by, 
X809 R. Langford Intvod. 7 rade 48 Dodging* . . very rimilar 
to steelyards. *833 J. Holland Manuf Metal 1 1 294 The 
steelyard, resembling in form the little instrument in use 
amongst the Chinese, called the dotchins. 

t Doto, sb.i Obs. [f. Dote vf : with sense 2 
cf. MI)u. dote folly, weakness of mind.] 

1 . A foolish or weak-minded person ; a dotard. 

a s»Ko Pnn>. Hi If red 422 in O E. Mise. 128 Ich holdc 
hine lor dote [f» r. a dote] fat *a>b al his willc. c 13*0 . Sir 
Bates 217 A^ilt he, treitonr ! pow olde dote 1 c 1460 
Tcnvneley Myst. (Surtees) 27 Hit is wonder that l Inst rich an 
old dole Alle dold. 13 . Smyth «y Dame 325 in I la/l. F. P. P. 
III. 213 Come foithe, olde dote 1630 1 inker of Purvey, 
Seamans T, 103 How did his death-bed make him a doatc ! 

2 . A state of stupor ; dotage. 

1619 Z. Boyd Last Battell 1 1629) 529 (Jam.) Thus after as 
in a dote he hath loitered some spate al>out, at la*t he 
fnlleth downe to dust. 

3 . A piece of folly. Cf. Dotery. 

*643 Plain English >8 The votes (to them now ridiculous 
and call’d dotes) passed against them. 

Bote (d^ q t), sb.l arih. [app. a. 1 6th c. F. dole , 
var. of dot, ad. L. ddt cm (dos) dowry; see Dot sb.-] 

1 . A woman’s marriage portion; endowment, 
dowry. (Now usually superseded by dot fiom Fr.) 

* 5*8 Mary Tudor Let. to Hen. VIII , in Facsim. Nat. 
MSS. II. vii, I am contented .. to geue you all the hoole 
dote which* wax delyuered with me. 1338 Starkey Eng- 
land IX. 151 To the dote of pore damosellys and vyr- 
gynya. 1676 Cork Circuttutsion Mustafiha in Hart. 
Misc . (1745) V. 347 Four Millions.. of Dollars, which is her 
Dote. *743 in Doran ' Mann ' 4 • Mannett (1876) I. xv. 
343 She.. insisted upon the restitution of her Dote 1898 
Froude Hist. Eng. 111 . xv, 278 The amount of dotes ami 
dowries, and other legal details, were elaborately discussed. 

1 2 . fig. (Usually in //.) A natural gift ox endow- 
ment. Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent . Pref. 4 Through tbo 
dotes and qualities of the soule. 1580 Sidnfy Arcadia 111. 
(1622] 276 Extolling the goodly dotes of Mopsa. 1696 
Jeanf.s Fuln. Christ 366 (/loathed with four glorious dote*, 
or endowments, impassibility, subtilty, agility, and clarity. 

Dot*, do&t (dj"t), v .! Forms: 3 dotie n, 
doten, 5 doyti^e, doote, 3- dote, 6- doat. [Early 
ME. doten , dotien (of which no trace is known in 
OK.), corresponds to MDu. doten to be crazy or 
silly, to dote. Kilian has, in same sense, doten, ~ 
dutten : cf. mod.Du. du/ten to take a nap, to dote, 
dutter a doter, etc., also MHO. totzen to take a 
nap li—+dottdjan), Icel. delta to nod from sleep. 

The LG. item doten was the source of OF. redoter, mod.F. 
radoter to rave, dote ; the close parallelism of sense between 
F. radoter , rad ait , and Eng. dote, doted, and the presence 
of Eng. derivatives with F. suffixes, as dotage, dotant , 
dotery =F. rmdotage , radotant, radoterie , show an inti- 
mate connexion between the F. and Eng. words, a* if the 
Utter were immediately from an AF. * doter for OF. re- 
doter.] 

I. intr. 1 . To be silly, deranged, or out of one’s 
wits ; to act or talk foolishly or stupidly, 

a IMS Aner. R 334 Heo uailco..into dcop pouht, so het 
beo dotle. a xx*5 Leg. Nath. 2txx Hu mt, dame, dotestu ? I 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Roll*) IV. 403 Me serocth hat j 
aoteh [dlihi detifiert z identur], g 1440 York Myst , xxxi. j 


• *9 Whedlr dote we or dremyst 1948 Uoai i , etc. F.rasm. 
Par. Atfs xxvl 34 (Felix] sayd with a loude voyce, l hou 
dotest Paul. 1611 Bihlk i 7 im. v\. 4 Doting ( I indai e, 
wa&teth hi* braynes] aliout questions, and strifes of \M*des. 
*684 tr. Bone ft Merc. Comfist. 111.71 Every evening be 
doted. * 79 * C01 KRiixiK Fears tn So/it. v. 171 Other*. I>ote 
with a mad idolatry. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxv. n Sh * 
..Doat*, as hardly within her own possession, 

2 . Now esp. To be ^eak-inindcd from old age ; 
to have the intellect impaired by reason of age. 

(Formerly only contextual ) 

tiros Lav 3204 Me hunched h* aide mnn wole dotie non 
nan. c t\m K. Brunnk ( hron. Wace (Kolia) 3404 My 
fader in tide doles. <*1440 Promfi. Pa*v. 1381 Dot on, or 
dole foi nge, delirxK .1330 Pals*,*. 53S/2, I dote for age, as 
olde folkes do, te me radote. 1993 Drayion It tog. vi. 29 
Thou dot's! in thy declining Age. CI710C-. Fiennhs Dia>y 
(1888) jot The paison is now md and doatc*. 1819 C FA WO 
' 1 .0/ flail 11 Wks. 1834 VI. 39 We glow unfitted for tlint 
woild and dole. 

3 . To be infatunlcrily fond of ; to bestow exces- 
sive love or fondness on or upon ; lo be foolishly 
in love. Const, t of (obs. rare), upon, on. 

X477 Eari Rivi f* t('ax toii) Diites 120 Thyngi* that a 
prynce ought to es^hewc . the thcide, dotyng of women. 
1930 Paiaor. 525 a It i* a gict nimlne^se to dote u|hiii an 
other man* wvfc. 1989 WUrni-r Alb Lug. vi. xxx 
149 Not one but we\<d amorous, yea euen Di.uiu doted. 
1991 Shaks. Two Cent, iv iv 87 You doute on her, that 
care* not for your lone. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan ill ii, 
A fine she waiter .. that doted Extremely of a gentleman. 
174a Young Nt. / h. 1. 277 How di*lunl oft the thing we 
doat on nio*t, From that for which we doat, h daily! 
1837 Howitt Rur. Lije 111. iv. (1862) 2*5 Whne In* 
the mother on whom 1 doated, mid who doated on 
me. 

4 . To decay, as a tree. Obs. cxc. dial Cf. 
Dotkd 2, Doting ///. a. 3, Dotard a. 

e 1400 Patlad. on Hush. 1. 752 The seed of thorn in hit w f ot 
dede and dote. 1893 E. Count Lrwts 4 C larks Fxfied 
951 note. In North Caiolitia.. it is said of tree* dead at 
the top, that they are doted, or have doted. 

II. trans. 1 5 . To cause to dote ; to drive 
crazy ; to befool, infatuate. Obs. 

1471 Rjpi.ky Comfi. Alth v. xxxiii. in Ashm. (1653) t</> 
Dotyng the Mer«. haunt* that they be fayne To let them 
go. *579 Tohsoh Calvin's Strut. Tim. 6*2/1 Vsc no hub 
bling 10 dote men* hendr* vj>on. 1980 Sidnfy Anadta 
(16^2) 103 If tny miserable sjK*echc* bane not ulrcadir doted* 
you. a 16 it Bkaum. ^ I*l. Mali's Tsag. lit. ii, Why wilt 
thou dote thyself Out of thy life T 

f 8. To say or think foolishly. Obs. 

1555 Edfn Pftades 4b Hee openings his mouthe doateth 
that theZrmc* spake to hym duryng the tyme of hi* trnuuce 
i 6 xa T. Taylor Comm. / itus in. 3 WhatK>cuer the Mam- 
chces hauc doatetl to the tontrarie. 

t 7 . 1 o love to excess ; to bestow extravagant 
affection on. Obs. 

Caxton Cold. Leg. 73b /a Whan lie was olde he *<> 
doohted and loued hem. 1673 Rules of Civility d» 8 Knduie 
a little hunger, and not dote and Indulge their apj»eiiies a* 
they do. 

Dote* V. 2 Sc. Now rare. Also 6 dot, doit. [n. 
F. doter (13th c.), nd. L. dotare to endow, portion, 
f. dot-em. See also Dot v 2 , in mod. use.] 

fl. Dans. To endow with riches, dignities, etc. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 188 And dot tlnune (Kirk* 
men] with far moir dignitie, Na euir thn had. 1940 Com fit. 
Stot. xvi. 14 1 Pepd that ur dotit vitht rn*on. x6ao W. S< or 
Afiol Narr. ( 1846) 39 He w»* not *o liberally doted with 
vnderstanding. 16*3 Ccckekam, Doted, endowed. 

2 . To grant or give as an endowment. 

1933 Stpwaht Cron. Scot. II. 616 How King Mnleolmc 
foundit ane Kirk . and doit tit to it mony landi*. 1636 
Scot. Canons in Lauds Wks. (18^3) V. 602 I^md* .. dote«l 
to piou* and holy u*e*. ^1771 in Spectator 4 June (1892) 

781/3 A new cup. .was presented, or * doted ' to the parish. 
1864 Twf.edik Lakes, cU. of Bth/e 200 Abila wa* doted and 
confirmed to xeveral members of the Herod family. 

Dote, obs. form of Dot. 

Doted, doated (d^-ifrl', ///. a. Alse 8 
dotted, 9 dooted. [f. Doth v. x e -icd 1 : cf. 
learned.] 

fl. Stupid, foolish, in second childhood, dotard. 

13 . . E. E. Allit.P. C. 196 What he deucl hatz hou don, 
doted wrech ? c 1400 Rom. Rose ptxyj She was pa*t al that 
passage And was a doted thing bi<omen <1 1333 T-d. Bfr- 
nfr* Huon Ixxxi. 24a, 1 hauc . . merunyle that 1 *e you *0 
dotyd. i6*x Burton Anat. Mel. it. iv. 11, ii, All *u« h a* 
were cra*e<l, or any way doted. 1718 P. Walker Life Peden 
(ed. 3) Pref 25 In his dotted old Age 

+ D. Infatuated, infatuatcdly fond. Obs. 

1359 Cranmfr Defence 115b, The people beyng super 
stitiously enamored and doted vpon the Max*e. 1983 ( »<•! i>* 
ING Calvin on Deut. xlvni. a86 ' 1 ‘hey continue doted 111 

2 . Of a tree : Decayed inside, unsound. Now 
dial, and technical. (Cf. Dotaiid 2.) 

1466 in Willis b Clark Cambridge <tW>) II I 93 White oke, 
not doted, nor storvyn >559 Morwynu hvouym 3 Wood® 
whether it be rotten nnadoated, or sound. *787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 19 Found, .in the hollow of these t»ee* when 
doated and rotten. *867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ., Dooted , 
(said of J timl>er rendered unsound by fissure* 1883 C F . 
Smith in Trans. Amer . Philot, Soc. 47 Doted, 'decayed 
inside,’ of a tree .quite common in . Southern States. 1803 
Westm.Caz. 5 June fl/i Doated . . full of large knot*, ugly 
shake* .. this cla*» of wood is sold in large quantities at the 
public au< lions in the City. 

t Dotahead. Obs. rare. [f. Dote sb . I + Head. 
Cf. dolt head.] « Dotard A. 1. 

5530 Tin dale Pratt. Fret. Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 265 The 
doteoead was beside himself And whole out his mind 
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Dotel(le : see Dottle sbd and 
Dotepol, var. of Doddyfoll, Obs . 

Doter, doater (dJ u *uj). ff. Dote vJ + -eb* : 

influenced by dotard . ] One who dotes. 

1 . A person of enfeebled intellect ; a dotard. 

*579 North Platan h (1676)910 He had never seen a 

gre iter dotcr then Phurmio. 161$ b Stephens Satyr. Ess. 
138 These bee the < omfort* of being famous : let Doaters 
l>ee amhitiuus of it. t 17*0 Earl or Ah vhhurv Meat. (1890) 
607 \ poor oh) doater. 1831 Lamii Let. Wks. (1865) xvtii. 
171 Muiulcn dropped the old man, the doater. 

2 . One who dotes on ; one foolishly fond. 

135a llmoi-r, Dotcr or folowcr of women, mulierarius. 
1653 H Mokk Antal Ath. 1. ix. (1712127 Aristotle, who 
was no dotcr on a Deity. *74 a Youno Nt. I h. \ lit. 370 
Patron of nleasuic ! doater on delight 1 185a J, H. Nkwman 
Si ope Untv Ed m. 35 No dotcr upon the dead and gone. 

I fence t Do tero«f, a female doter. 

1668 Kyhvn n. !•* enrt's Perfect. Paint. Pref. (R. Supp.) 
An old I totiu esse, who had only slaves in her service. 

t Do*tery, doterie. Obs . ff. Dote v. : cf. 
P . nuiotcnc] Doting; stupidity, infatuation, 
lolly. 

1587 f lot ding De Afornay x. 143 God (say they) draweth 
the forme out of the Abilitic of the matter. Let us examine 
this doterie >et further. 1593 Drayton Shepherds Carl (N.‘, 
These spend* n day nnd tught in dotarie. 

Doth (dt>J>), arch. 3rd pern. pres. ind. of Do. 
Dother, dial, form of Doddkk. 

II Dothienenteritis (d/njiien^ntcraiui^. 

Path. Also (erroti ) dothin-. [mod. f. Or. AoOtijv 
boil, abscess + Entebitih.] Inflammation of certain 
intestinal glands, characteristic of typhoid fever 
184$ G. E. Day tr. Staton's Anita. Chem. I, 389 'i he 
disease diagnosed in both instances was dothinetUeritis 

Doti, var. of Dhoti, loin-cloth. 

Dotting, doating, vbl. sb . [f. Dote vA + 

-lNo 1.] The action of the verb Dote. 

1 . Action characteristic of a weak or enfeebled 
intellect; imbecility, stupidity; an instance of this, 

c 1440 Prom/ Part'. 138/1 Dotyngr, dew/ienaa 1548 
Ui)All,etc hr atm. Par. Aits 85b, Dotyng is . wlmti a 
man, through erroure of his mynde, swerueth from reason. 
1x86 f. ^ Hook hr ifttal'l. It el. in llohnshed II. 51/3 An 
;tJterc..tion and warre betweene the king of England and 
Lewes of France, thiough the doling of both parts. 1600 
Dkydkv Don Si hast Pref., I am not yet arrived to the 
age of doting. *833 R. H. Frouhk Item. (18 i8> 317 Can 
these fver>esj Ik? doctored into any thing available, or arc 
they dot mgs ? 

2 . The bestowal of foolish affection ( upon ) ; fond 
attachment. 

i6u Donne Sena. xvi. 161 Such is our passionate Doting 
upon this NVotld. 1663 Gianyiii S,e/sts Set, 53 Dogma- 
tizing, and fond doatmg upon Authorities, 

lienee Dofcing-pioc©, one who is doted on. 

174* Richardson Pamela (1834) I. xxxii. 330 My sEtcr 
B-— is my dontmg piece. 1830 Godwin Cloudeslcy I. vi. 109 
He was his father’s doating-piece 

Doting, doating, ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
■lno -.] That dotes 

1 . Weak-minded, foolish, stupid, imbecile. 

1489 Cakton Favtcs of A iv x 257 Folysh inocuyngcs 
ami dotyng opynyons 1535 C’ovfrdmk hid vii. as The 
erroure of dotiuge foolcs. 1645 Mli.iov Colast. < 18s r ) {6 6 
Ignorant and doling surmises. 1797 Hukkk A 'tgn. /'ease 
in Wks. VIII. 3Q7 Fhe last rcsouice of female weakness, 
of helpless infancy, of doting de* repitude. 1870 Max 
Mi 1 1 m Si Aeitg. U87 j) 373 With silly children, and doting 
grandmothers. 

2 . Foolishly or extravagantly fond. 

1577 St. Aug Manual (Longm.) t Loving and yet not 
dotyng. 1683 Kiliigrkw Parson's IVed in Dodsley O. PI. 
(17801 XI 497 They are still the most doting’st husbands. 
175a V 01 no Brothers 1. i. Wks. 1757 II 310 No pit lure, by 
the doating eye To be survey’d. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
A nr Leigh ri. 2?r You give us doating mothers. 

3 . Of trees : Deca> ing from Age. 

1864 K\ b lyn AW. I /art, 33 The old wood, found < ommonly 
in doating llirche.. *7*6 Put Aust.(r<\ n\ Doting ’/ ree . . 
a 'l’rcc almost worn out with age, 1858 O. VV. Holmi s 
Ant. Art ukf.-t xi. 109 An old doting oak. 

llcncc Dotingly adv„ in a doting manner or 
degree : infatuatcdly ; fondly. 

1548CKANMM1 Cateih. 123 b. 'Ihei dotyngly loued all that 
was their awnc. 1608 1 . Morion Pi earn. Emonutti 128 So 
dotingly vame in ostentation of his o»ne wit, *684 tr. 
Agrif>f>a s Van. Arts lvii. 165 None more superstitious nnd 
dotingly stupid. 1819-40 W. Iky ini. U olfert's A. (1855) 85 
The duke . became dotingly fond of his wife, 

Do*ti&h, doatifh, a. arch. [f. Dote sb .1 + 
- 18 H.J Silly, imbecile, stupid, childish. 

1309 Barciav Shy/ of Folys (1874) I. 86 'Phan com)* in nn 
other with his dolyxshe hrayne 1581 G Pi ttir tr Guazzo's 
Civ Conv. 111.(15861145 In this dotish siinplicitie, he shewed 
himselfe as veric a clowne. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
(1658) 495 A mad dotish fellow. 1832 Carl VLB Mise Chan 
Aitenstiis (187a) IV. 30 The tongue ns in doatish forget* 
fulness maunders low. 

Hence Do tlshness, silliness childishness. 

1598 Fiukio, Bamboidk, thildixhnes, dotishnes. 1691-8 
Norris Pratt. Dm. 272 A great piece of dotishness and 
stupidity. 

Dotkln, variant of Door in, coin. 

Dotlot, a little or tiny dot : sec -let. 

Dotouae, Dotrel, •elie, obs. ff. Doubtous, 

Dot TEH EL 

Dotrinal, -Ine, obs. ff. Doctrinal, Doctrine, 
Do’ttable, a. Capable of be ins dotted. 


*®44 Tutpkr Titans xxiv. 175 Charles’ letter . . was . . lets 
warm, less dotiable with stars. 

Dottard, obs. or. dial. f. Dotard, sense 2. 
Sotted (d*rtvd), ffl. a. [f. Dot v. 1 + -ed C] 

1 . Formed of or traced by dots, 

1799*14 Cook l Vy. 1 1 . 11. vii. » R.), Some few places, which 
are here, and In other part* of the chart, distinguished by a 
dotted line. 2869 Pun 1 ips Vesuv. vii. 177 One such cone is 
reoresented by a dotted outline. 

2 . Marked or covered with or as with dots. 

i8ax Craig Led. D tawing vii. 404 The back-ground . . is 
dotted or stipuled. 1818 Stark EUm. Nat , /list. II. 310 
Elytra a little longer than the alidomen, dotted. 287a P’cess 
Alu-K Meat. ia Nov. (1884)387 The wide plateau looked 
diearv and Rad - dotted all over with graves. 

8 Furnished with a dot. 

2837 Penny Cyd. IX. 104/1 s.v. Dot, Thus a double dotted 
minim is equal to three crotchets and a quaver. 2869 
Ouski ky Counter/, v. 27 Three minims are placed in every 
bar, against one dotted semibreve m the canto fermo. 

Dottel: see Dottle j A - 
Dotter (dfrtaD, sb. [f. Dot v. f -er 1 .] One 
who or that which dots ; an instrument for making 
dots ; spec, a hand -instrument used in embossing 
letters for the blind. 

183. r ami uer 583/1 A musician may be created on any 
emergency with a tlottcr and ruled paper. 1873 E, Spun 
H'orksho/ Receipts Scr. 1. 84/1 Put on the eyes [in lard’s* 
eye maple) by Jabbing Yvitli the dotter. 1883 N. Shep- 
pard Geo. /- Lot's Lss. Tntrod 13 A dotter of Is and crosser 
of 1 V. 

Do tter, v Obs . or dial. [Related to Dodder 
nnd ToTTKH.] intr. To move unsteadily and 
infirmly ; to totter ; to fall in a tottering way. 

c 24x0 AvenvmArth xvi, He began to dotur and dote Os 
lie hade keghet s< athc a 2440 Sir Degrev. 1 109 1 he duk 
dotcred to the ground, On crihe swyfttly lie swouned. ? 13x4 
in Ramsay Evi'rgiven I. 213 With Grief.. I dottard owre 
on Slrip 2789 Dayidhon Seasons 112 (Jam.) Willy duttart 
byliimsel Among the hens. 

Do tt^rod, a. App. an obsolete and dialect 
form of Dotard a. : Decayed, tottering, or worn 
out with age. 

* 5 ®* J Bell l I addon's Ahsio. Char, 358 b, Dottcred Bus- 
sardly fables of Purgatory. 2884 Gd. Words May 324/2 To 
frighten crows is child s play or work for old dottcred men. 

Dotterel (dp tarel), dottrel (dp’trtd). b orms: 
5-6 dotrell(e, dottrelle, 6 dotterelle, 6-7 
dot(e)rel, dot(t)erell, dottrell, 7 dottril l, 7-9 
dotterii(i, 8 dotrill, 6- dotterel, dottrel, [f. 
Dote v l t the suffix appeals to be the same as in 
cockerel , mongrel , pickerel , see -KEL. It is not 
clear whether sense 1 or sense 2 is the original : 
sense 1 appears to be the more frequent, and in 
some cases at least sense 2 is evidently treated as 
transf. from it.] 

1 . A species of plover ( Eudromias morincllus ) : 
so called from the apparent simplicity with which 
it allows itself to lx? approached and taken. 

(Collective pi. dotterel ct. sni/e^ etc) 

1 2440 Pi omfi. Parr. 128/1 Dolrolle, by rde,^mrw*. 1546 
Pilgt. Perf. (W. dc W 1531) 65 b, This dotrell is a lytrll 
fonue byrdc, for it helpcth in mancr to take it sclfe. 2622 
Drayton Panegyr \ 'erses in Coryat's Crudities, Ax men take 
DottrcK, so hast thou ta’n ux, 1659 D. Pei t. hn/r. Sea 243 
'J’he Dottcriljof whom ihcysay, that whatsoever is done in the 
sight of her, slice will exactly imitate. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768 11 . 515 The Dottrel appears in spring and in autumn. 
2849 L. Sturt F.x/ed, ('entr. Australia I. 311 We passed 
several /lights of dotterel making to the south. 2865 
Kingsley T/erew. II. xi. 186 Laughing at the dottrel as they 
auticked on the niolc hills. 

2 . A silly person, one whose intellect is decayed, 
a dotard. Sometimes with Jig. lefcrencc to 1. 
(Now only dial.) 

c 1440 Prom /. Pan >. 128/1 Dotrell c.ddent quod Dotarde. 
2483 Cath. Angl. 104/a A Dottrelle, dest/a. 2347 64 Bauld- 
wi n Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 1. x, Thy words sauour of old 
idle dottrels tay Ics. 2583 Golding C ahin on Dent, lxxx, 480 
Being a misbegotten generation, they take monkes and old 
dottcrcllcs for their fathers. 2682 Otway Soldiers Fort. 1 . i. 
Wks. 1738 I 3^1 A paralytick coughing decreptd Dotrel. 
x8a8 C 'taven Dialect , Dot ter ill , an old aonting fellow, 
b. atlrib. or ns add. Foolish, stupid, doting. 

2582 J. Bei t. H addon s Anno, Oxor. 360b, This dottrell 
Ierarchy of Rome. 1607 Wai kington O/t. Glass 83 Lest 
the toutig of it [a buck ft*] catch their owne dottril skins. 

8. A doddeted tree : so dotterel tree, now dial. 
<21568 Aschaw Scholem. 11. (ArbJ M7 Som old dotterell 
trees, a 16x8 hvt vksti r Elegy Str W. Sidney 108 Doe not 
we take the timber for our turn, And leave the dotrelU, in 
their time to burn? 18*1 Clare Util. Minstr. I 52 When 
lie.. Has mixt with them (Shepherds] l»eneath a dotterel* 
tree, 2868 J W. Burgon Piennne. Bed/ordsh in Bed/. 
Times (Mar > \ Dottrel or DottUdree % a tree without a head, 
a pollard. Called a dodder tree in the north of the 
county. 

Hence Do ttareliun. 

x6ix Cotc.m., NiaLcrte , simplicitie, sillincsse, childish- 
nesse dottcreliMiie. 

Dotting dp-tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Dot v} a -ino i.] 
1. 'Phe making of dots, or covering of a surface 
with dots ; also, concr. markings so produced. 

*»34 Mrs. Somi kviu k Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. (1649) 444 
An exceedingly delicate and uniform dotting or stippling of 
the sky by points of light. 2870 Kuskin Lett. Art vL (1875) 
163 The attempts to imitate the shading of a fine draughts- 
man by dotting 2874 Knk.hi Did. Meek. 1 . 7«a/i Dotting, 
a form of engraving in which geographical divisions on 
maps are shown by interrupted liries or series of ddis. 


2 . A jotting down (with pen or pencil). 

2773 Mad. IFArblay Early Diary Sept., I must give you 
this last week all in a lump, for I have no time tor daily 
dottings. 

3 . Comb. 

«*74 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 722/2 Dotting-pen, a pen 
having a roulette which makes dots or detached marks 
on the paper over which it is drawn. 

Dottle (dp t’l), rAt and a. Now *SV. In 4-6 
dotal, [f. Dote r/. 1 or sb. I : see -lk.] 

A. sb. A fool or dotard ; a silly person. 

23. . E E. A Hit. P. B. 1517 penne he dotel on dece drank. 
156a Burn. Patties CM. in Ft Iking ton's Wks. 1 Parker Soc.) 
586 A drunken dotcl. . l8 * h Menziks Our Timm viii. 85 
* Your veenits to the auld dottle/ 

B. adj. In a state of dotage ; silly, crazy. Sc. 

1808 18 m Jamieson. x8ao St. Kathleen III 162 (Jam.) 
Yc dottle man. 2895 Ian Mac larkn Auld Lang Syne iv. 

1. 147 Till he be cripple an' dottle (crazy). 

llcncc Bottled ppl. a., {Sc.) m the state of dotage* 

x8a$ in Jamieson. 

Dottle, dottel (dftl), sb J [app. dim. of 
Dot sb. ‘ ; cf. Pit v.] 
f 1 . A plug ; *- Dossil i . Obs . 

c 2440 Protup. Parv. 127/a Dotellc, stoppyfige of a vcsscllc 
(dottel, H. dossell, P ), dm dins , ductdJus. 2743 Maxwell 
Sei, i rans. Soc. hn/r Kncmd. A grit . Scot. 284 (Jam.) Have 
a tub, with a small hole in the l>ottom of it, wherein put a 
cork or dottle in the under end. 

2 . The plug of tobacco ash remaining in the 
bottom ol a pipe after smoking, (orig. AV.) 

18x5 in Jamieson, 2850 Kingsi iy Alt. Locke \i. (D.\ A 
snufTcr-tray containing scraps of half smoked tobacco, ‘pipe 
dottles’, as he called them. 2890 R. Kipling Soldiers Three , 
Black 5 f /ifX?(cd.6i84()rtheiis shot out the red-hot dottel of 
his pipe on the back of his hairy fist. 1894 Doyli S. Holmes 
214 Ilia before- bleak fast pipe, whu h was composed of all the 
plugs and dolt els left fiom his .smokes of the day before. 

Dottrel : see Dotterel. 
t Do'ttry. Obs. [var. of Dotery.J Doting ; 
impairment of the intellect. So Do ttrifled m. } 
rendered doting. 

2576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633^ 298 Io>xse of right 
wits, feebleness* of braine, dottry, phrensie. 185 . Outkam 
Legal 4 other Lyrics (1887) 82 Dottrified senility’. 

Dotty (dp ti), [f. Dot jA 1 + *y 1.] 

1 . Consisting of or characterized by dots ; dot-like. 

281s Examiner 30 Nov. 763/2 That dotty softness, which 
confers so. natural a character on the flesh. 1879 s 1 b VFNSON 
Trail. Cevennes 80 A low dotty underwood that grew thickly 
in the gorges. 

2 . Of unsteady, uneven or feeble gait, as from 
stiffness or lameness. Hence Jig , Feeble in mind, 
silly. 

*870 Sportsman 9 Apr. (Farmer), lie logins to go a little 
stiff in his limbs and dotty on his feet. 2884 Daily Tel. 
9 Apr. 2/6 (ilid ) Hr (a race horse] pulled up in a dotty con- 
dition. 2885 Standard 13 Mar. 6/6, I am not mad, drunk, 
or dotty. 

Hence Bo ttlnoM, unsteadiness of gait. 

1888 At at lock Visiting List 29 Aug. 3/3 An amount of 
dottiness like the lurching of a landsman on a rolling steamer, 

Dotty-pol : see Poddy poll. 

Do’ty* a. dial, [related to Dote vA 4, Dotard 

2. ] (bee quota.) 

2883 Phtlad, Telegraph XL. No. 44. 8 A log may be doty in 
places, and even hollow, and yet have, good timber in it. 
2889 Hi rst Horsham Sussex Gloss., Doty , decayed with 
age and crumbling, said of wood 
Dou, obs. Sc. form of Dove, Dow. 

Douager, -ier, obs. foims of Dowager. 
Doual, Douan : see Dual, Divan. 

IlDouane (d«,a-n, dwan). [Fr. ; ~It. doana y 
dogana f lingua Franca douana , from Arabic : see 
Divan.] A custom-house (in France or the Medi- 
terranean countries'). 

2656 Blount Glossogr . , Dovane .. the name of the 
Custom-house of Lyons ; hence also any Custom or Import. 
1671 Ciiarentb Let. Customs 25 Lions so tame, that they 
went up and down our DoOane, or the Christians Warehouse 
amongst our Antilopes. 2808 [J* t K. Bkst] Italy 74 The 
douane of Jluflalora i found sufficiently, .vexatious. 

Hence HBouanUr (dwany*). [l<r.] A custom- 
house officer (in France or, by extension, elsewhere). 

2739 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 65 The entrance is guarded 
by certain vigilant dragons, called Douknierx. 1815 
<S porting Mag. XLV. 293 You have even made the 
douamers of Dover relent. 

II Dollar, dowar (d«-aj). Also douwar, 
douah, dooar. [a. Arab. ^ duar t in F. douard] 
A small encampment of Arab tents grouped in a 
circle round a central enclosure for the cattle. 

2809 Southey Sir T. More II. 176 Those who dwell 
in dou-toars or kraals. 1834 F'rasers Mag. X. 64 Near 
Tuarick town and Arab douar spread. i 0$6 Aird Poet. 
IVks. 168 Straight through a dowar’s groundThe Chieftain 
rode. 

Douare, obs. form of Dower sb$ 

Doub, var. Doob, a kind of Indfbn grass. 
Doub(be, Doubelet, obs. ff. Dub, Doublet. 
Double (dfl/l), ci. ( adv .) Forms : 3-7 duble, 
doble, 3- double (4-7 dowble, 6-7 dubbel ; with 
30 variants in -bb-, *el, -11(1, -ul(l, *yl(le, etc.) 
[ME. a. OF. duble, doble , later double = Pr. Sp. 
doble y It. doppio L. duplu-s twice as much, double, 
f, du-o two + -plus from root pie- to fill.] 



DOUBLE 


DOUBLE. 


A. a<ij : 

1. Consisting of two members, things, or sets 
combined ; twofold ; forming a pair, paired, 
coupled ; made of two layers of material, as a 
garment, etc. Often, with a sing, sb., equivalent 
to * two* or ‘a couple of’ with plural sb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1528 (Cott.) Ltuneth.. bigam was wit 
dubul vij/e. 1M3 Gowk* Cam/. HI. ias Janus with double 
face, ctjoo Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 60 It es wele walled 
aboute with a dowble wall. 1*13 Mokk in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 830 Tb have a double string for his Bowe. 1^90 
Shaks. Mias. N. 111. ii. 209 Like to a double cherry.. Two 
louely berries molded on one stem. *6 97 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. ill. s° A double Wreath shall crown our C&sai s 
Brow* ; Two differing Trophies, from two different Foes. 
I7ii Sthele Sped. No. 110 F 5 Is Dimpple spelt with a 
single or double P? 1803 Wordsw. Yarrow Unvi sited vi, 
Let .The swun on still St. Mary's Lake Float double, swan 
and shadow ! 1834 Meqwin Angler in Wales I, 85 Boots 
. .of double leather. l8 < Dickens Nick. Nick, iii, Ntckleby 
gave a double knock. 1871 Roby Lat . Gram. 1. v. 2a After 
Cicero and Oesar’s time the double i had a different 
meaning. 

b. Folded, doubled; bent, * doubled up*, stoop- 
ing much forward. 

c 1430 Bk. Curtasye 650 in Babees Bk. 331 )>o oucr nape 
schalJc dowbulle lie layde. 1494 1 * Hen. VII, c. a j 

Neither . . should be laid double in packing. ( 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe it. xii, 1 struck my double fist against the side. 
c 1881 Ord. St. John, Ambulance Dept.. On triangular 
bandage . Place a piece of lint double over the wound. Mod . 
He was bent double with pain. 

C. Having some essential part double, as a two- 
edged ax, a carriage with two seats, an eagle 
figured with two heads, etc. Also applied to a 
horse that carries two persons (see IIoKnk). 

1469 l I ous eh. Ord. 99 Of double horses xxxviii Of 
hackneyxs xij. 1590 Nashk Pasq nil's A pot. 1. C ij, 
Mounted vppon their dubble Geldings, with theyr Wiucs 
hehinde them, a 1700 Drydkm Ovid's Mot. ix. (R.), The 
lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. 1791 in 
Mad. D'Arblay Diary Aug., My daughter and I rode 
a double horse. 183^-9 Dickicns .9^. Bos (1850) 218/2 The 
double-fly was ordered to be at the door . . at nine o' Jock. 
i8«so Ves/er Bk. (Burns & Oates) Pref. 12 The Office it 
said to he Double when the Antiphon is sung entire both 
before and after each Psalm. i85i M. Patiison Ess (1889) 

I. 45 The Imperial double eagle, .in all its ugliness. 

d. Of flowers: Having the number of petals in- 
creased to twice the number or more by conversion 
of stamens and carpels into petals. 

In the case of some Compositse, as the dahlia: Having 
the ligulatc florets increased at the expense of the tubular. 

1378 Lytk Dodoens 11. x. 159 By often setting they 
[Campions] wnxc very double. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Ifort. 
(1729) 198 Single and double llcpatica. 17*3 Bkadii-y 
/•am. Diet. s. v. Rose Tree, The Striped Rose do^s not 
grow so double as the Dutch. 1776 Withering But, 
Plants (1796) II, 489 Petals in severed lows, resembling 
a double flower. 1840 Hood Miss Kilmansegg t Her 
Honeymoon ix, A double dahlia delights the eye 

e. Double of\ corresponding or correlative to. 
rare . (Cf. Double sb. 2 .) 

[181* Bible F.cclus, xlii. 24 All things arc double one 
against another.] 1876 Mozlfy Vniv. Serm. ix (1877) 186 
There could not bo a more striking instance of things being 
double one of another. 

2. Having a twofold relation or application • 
occurring or existing in two ways or respects ; of 
two kinds ; dual ; sometimes *■* ambiguous (sec 
also Double meaning). 

ns« Ancr. R. 70 Eucrich uridcic . . holdeff silence, bute 
jifldt beo dublc frste. a 1300 Cursor M. 660 (Cott.) O duble 
ded ban sal }ce del. c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 898 With 
dowble wordes slcyc, Swich as men depe *a word with two 
visages 1 . 1393 Gowkr Con/. II. 274 He hath ordcincd of 
his sleight Measure double and double weight. 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI (an. 36) 17a Fye on doblo entendement, 
and cloked. adulacion. 1587 Maplet Gr. Forest jo This 
Arsenicum is double, one asnie colour, and the other . . like 
Golde. *638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. a) 8 The word 
UHhor, admitting a double construction, sheep and apple. 
*75* Jortin Serm. (177*) V. ii* 43 A double incitement to 
goodness. 183? Marryat Dog/ end hij He.. is a double 
traitor. >868 Lockyer Elan. Astron. tv. f s6 (1879) 143 
The F,arth. .has a double movement, turning round its own 
axis while it travels round the Sun. 

8. Twice as much or many ; of twice the measure 
or amount ; multiplied by two. Const, of (formerly 
over , lo) ; also elltpt. with prep, omitted, and thus 
•m twice. 

c 1303 Pilate ai in E. E . P. (186a' 111 He bo}te if he hit > 
slowe: hat hit were doble wo. 137* Barbour Bruce 1. 5 
Than suld storyss that suthfast wer. . Hawc doubill plesance 
in heryng. 1484 Caxton Fables 0/ Avian 17 The dowble 
parte or as moche more ageyne. 1313 More Rich. Ill (1883) 
123 The kyng his armic wo* double to all this. 1348 Hail 
Chron , Hen. VI (an. 39) 186 b, He.. should have., doble 
Wages. 1611 Bible 2 Kings ii. 9 bet a double portion of 
thy spirit be vpon me. 1844 Digby Nat. Bodies it. (164O 
wo Let the excesse. .be but. double over his that commcth 
next unto him. 1648 Cromwell Lett . ao Nov., Their fault 
who have appeared in this summer's business is certainly 
double to theirs who were in the first. 171a W. Rogers Vor. 5 
We had now above double the number of Officers usual in 
Privateers. 1807 Southey Lett. (1836) II. 38 Offering about 
double pay to wnat the ' Annual ’ gives. 183^ Dr Morgan 
Ess. Prodab. 147 The average error of the first, .is double 
of that of the second. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 503 
His army . . might easily have been increased to double the 
number. * 

4. Of (or about) twice the ordinary size, strength, 
value, etc., or that denoted by the simple word ; 
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of extra size, strength, or amount. Chiefly in tech- 
nical names of various products, as beer, vessels, 
cannon, coins, sizes of paper, etc. 

*47* Mem. Rtpon (Surtees) ill. 346 Clavis vocatis dowbil- 
spikynge. 1493 Nottingham Ret. Ill, 284, it. dovhulle 
glasses, e 1300 Blowhole Test, in Halliwell AW* /W / 
10 Sengle bere, and othir that ix dowbilc. c 1963 Likdksay 
(P itscouie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 108 Small artillery, t hut is 
to say myand.. quarter-falcon, double-dogs. x6mMarrton 
A tit. 9 f Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 11 Guerdoned with twentie 
thousand double pistolctx. 1604 Shake. Oth . 1. ii. 14 
A voice potentiall, As double as the Duke's. 1667 Loud. 

No. 318/4 A double shallop from Dirpc bound for N ants. 
1686 Ibid. No. 3139/4 Two double Tankards, Three single 
ones. 1773 Williamson in Phil. Trans. LXV. 100 Within 
the thickness of double-post paper. 1804 Byron yuan xu. 
lxvu, A mighty mug of. .double ate. 1879 Ure's Diet . A rts 
III. 497 Foolscap, i6i by 13ft finches) . . double foolscap. 27 
by 17. 1887 Standard 18 May 3 /a A new coin, to be culled 
a Double-1 lorin. 

b. Mus. In names of musical instrument*, 
organ stops, etc.: Sounding an octave lower in 
pitch. 

(A pipe, string, etc. of twice the length of anothei ( ceteris 
paribus) gives a note an octave lower; hence this use ) 

1674 Pi aviomd Skill Mus. 1. i. 3 Those below Gam-ut are 
called Double Notes as Double F fa ut.. being Lights or 
Diapasons to those above. 1880 W. H. Si one in Grose 
Did. Mus. I, 458 Double bassoon, in pitch an octave bJow 
the ordinary bassoon. 1880 Stainer & Barrett Du t. Mus. 
Terms ; Double-trumpet, an otgan reed stop.. an octavo 
lower in pitch than the 8*ft. trumpet. 

o. Mil, Applied to a pace in marching. 

# Double time : formerly, a pace of 150 steps in the minute, 
i.e. twice the number of those in slow time. According to 
the regulations at present (1896) in force in the British Army 
it consists of 165 steps of 31 inches ( = 453$ ft.) to the minute. 
In the U.S. Army (according to Funk & wagnall) double 
time has recently superseded double-quick (q vjand is fixed 
at 180 steps of 36 inchrs a minute. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavaity 1. ai The Double March, is 
rso step* in the minute, each of 36 inches. 1831 I. S. 
Macaulay Field Fort If. 168 They aic immediately to 
return at a double pace. 1833 Siotgt’Rim Mitit. Ernyit. 
s, v. Pace, In quick lime, 108 paces, arc taken in a minute 
..in slow time, seventy-five. .In double tune, 150. 

5. Acting in a double manner, i.e. in two ways 
at different times, openly and secretly, or in pro- 
fession and practice ; characterized by duplicity ; 
false, deceitful. (See also Double-dealing.') 

a 1340 Hamtole Psaltei xi. 2 Dubbil hcit when a fals man 
thynkix an & says a no)>cr. C1374 Ciiaui kk A net. \ An. 
87 Ho was double in love and nothing plcync. 14. . Fptfh. 
in Tundales Vis. f 1843) 121 With dowl ull tongis and 
detraction. 1303 Hawks Examp. lift. 1. xvi. iArb > 9 
They . . are . cueunorc fals and double. 1501 Sylvutikk 
Du Bartas 1. vii. 103 God is the Judge,, fie sounds the 
deepest of the doublcst hrait. a 1713 Buknh Own Time 
(1766) I. 436 He was. either very double or very inconstant. 
1866 Geo. Elioi F. Holt II. 21 j To act with doublencss 
towards a man whose own conduct was double. 

0. Special Phrases, chiefly technical. 

Double action : action in two directions, by two methods, 
or by the agency of two parts, etc. ; spec, in Steam-engine , 
application of the steam power to both sides of the piston : 
see DoUmi.k-aciing. Double algebt a : algebra which deals 
with two sets of quantities or relat ions (e.g 1 cal ami ima- 
ginary quantities, lengths and directions ol lines, or quanti- 
ties referred lo two independent units'. Double i/tauge 
( Bell-ringing ): one in which two pairs of bells change 
places; = Double sb. ,»b. Double common time (Musn) . 
time or rhythm in which each bar is equal to two bars of 
common time (8 crotchets in a bar). Double tone (At eh.) I 
applied to a moulding composed of truncated cones joined 
base to base and top to top. Double consonant (Phonology)'. 
two of the same consonant coming together, as \n fully ; also 
= double letter (a) bcl ow. Double dentisemiq stave r : a note 
of half the duration of a dendsemiquaver ; properly called 
setttidemtsemiyuaver (Stainer & Barrett, i88<A^ Double 
first ( University colloq.) : a plai e in the first class in each of 
two final examinations in different subjrci*; one who takes 
such a place: see First A. 7 c. Double floor', sec quot. 
Double land (Na ut.): see quot. 1867. Double letter: (a) a 
letter of the alphnliet denoting two sound*, a* x ( = ks\ 
\ It (~ ir<r) ; ( 0 ) in Printing } two ictlerx combined in one type, 
ns ff, fi; ft) a letter written on two sheets and charged 
double postage (obs,). t Double organ : an organ with two 
manuals {obs.). Double point', in the Higher Geometry, a 
point common to two branches of a curve, or at which tho 
curve has two tangents (real or imaginary); a node, cusp, 
or conjugate point} also an analogous point on a curved 
surface. Double sixes: (/») two sixes thrown at once with 
a pair of dice ; ( b ) the ordinary game at dominoes, in which 
the highest piece is the double six ; (c) a size of tnllow 
candles. Double sttipe: sportsman's name for the greater 
snipe, Gallinago major. Double spar : a name for Iceland 
spar, as being double-refracting. Double star (Astron. : 
two stars so near (really or visually) as not to be separately 
visible without a telescope ; esp when forming a physically 
connected system (distinctively called Binary). Double- 
stopping (Music): the simultaneous sounding of two note* 
(strictly, of two 1 stopped ' notes) on tw 0 strings of a violin or 
other instrument of that class ; notes so played are called 
double-stops. Double tens (pi,): name for a large kind of 
nail. To work double tides', see Tide. Double time : see 
4 c. Double U : name of the letter W. 

F Also in many other phrases, os double bar , d. curvature, 
d. entry , d. Gloucester , d. question, d. refraction , d. shuffle , 
d. tooth , etc., etc., for which see the substantive clement. 

1840 De Morgan Double Algebra v. 117 All the symbols 
whicn in single algebra denote numbers or magnitudes in 
double # algebra denote lines, and not merely the lengths of 
line*, but their directions 1684 R. H. School Rtcrcat . pi 
Make * Change. .The single, by changing two Note*, the 
double by changing Four . . which is however called One 
double # Change, and not two changes. 187a F.liacombk 
Ch. Bells Detroit iii. 39 About the year 1657, uouble changes 


came into practice. 1894 Times 6 Mar. 4/3 The time of die 
piece is double ‘common time, but here and there a bar < f 
three semibreves is pul in* 1871 Public Itch. i.at. (<m ut 
| 9 Double Consonants, .r, x. i06s T*olloi*k Banl.estet i . 
xlvii, A son from college with all the fresh honour* of n 
double ‘first. 1868 Holme Lee B. Goc{/rey xxx. 1 s8, I JinU 
coino out a double-first. 184a 78 Gwilt Kucytl. Atxhit. 
ft 3019 A double */loor consists 111 its thickness of three tiers 
of timbers, which are called binding joists (these pcifonu 
the office of girders), bridging Joists, and ceiling joists. 171a 
W. Rooms Toy. 375 T he largest Island . appears to be high 
double *I.atid. 1867 Smytm Sailor's Hordbh., Double - 
ian*i, that appearance of a coast when the sea-line i* 
l>ounded by paiallei range* of hills, rising inland one al*ove 
ihe other. 1376 Fi lming I'ano/t. bpist. 301 note , Simonides 
. . dev Ued also these double ” letters in the Greeke Alphnl»cte 
(namely #»>. 170 Scots Mag July 398/3 The ratr« of 

double letters, are alwnyi double; of treble letter*, treble. 
1777 Shi ri dan Sih. Stand, v. 11, The postman who was 
just coming to the door with a double lc*tt**». 1813 Oi^au 

Spot if H on ester Cathedral, \* . double *urgan* in 
( uthedral church of Worcester. 17*7-31 Chamber* < T< / , 
Double * point 187a B Wit iiamnon Dijf. l ah. xiv. (1873) 
ft 9 u6 No cubic can have more than one double point. 1870 
H\ki)V & Wari- Mod. Hoyle 91 The oidinary gallic — 
technically termed ‘double “sixes * — is played with 98 
dominoes 1870 loud. .Sot. Sept, jb 4 A small older fm 
col/a, or double sixes, or Souchong. 1840 Hood Mas 
A* tlmansegg, Her Honeymoon xi, A double bun el and 
double “snipes Give the sportsman a duplicate pleasuie. 
1877 Rom-nthal Mnstlcs 4 Nerves i«i Iceland-spar or^ a* it 
is also called, double “spar. 1781 Hi*r«< mm. in I'hil Iran*. 
LXXU. ior The second class of double, “star* 1890 C. A. 
Yoijnc, h lent. Astron. xm f 4(^2 Stars may be double in 
two ways, optically and physic ally., the majority of double 
star* must be ically physically connected. 1B80 I* David 
in l j rove Diet. Mus 1 . 459 'Hie term ‘double “slopping’ . 
is. .indisc 1 iminatcly used for any double sounds, whethri 
jiroduced with or without the aicl of the open suing*. 'Hu 
playing of double “stops is one of the most difficult parts of 
the technique of the violin. >6ix MS, Arc. St Johns 
Hasp., Lantcrb., For Imulfe a honndred of dubcll “tennes, 
xd. 1717 Tabor in Phtl. Turns. XXX. ssp large Iron 
Nail*.. not quite *0 long, a* those we calf double Tenns. 
1599 Tiivnnk Animadv. (1875) 65 The latyne, Itnlinne, 
fienchc, and spanyshe hauc no doble MV. 1840 Hood Miss 
K ilmanseggt , Her Honeymoon x, A double U li.r W. ; 
West] w'tnd. 1883 J. 1 *ayn Talk of Town II. 232 
Double) ous and chx:h. 

B. culv. 

1. T’o twice the amount or extent; in two wnjs 
or respects; twice, twice over, Doubly. 

13. . Gaw. Of Gr. Knt. 61 pat day douhhlc on Jre dcre 
vvatz )c d«jut It xmied. 138a Wvuik Matt, xxiit. 15 je 
tnaken byin a sone of hrllr, double more than V>u. 1 1460 
Fdrtesci’K Abs. k Lint. Mon. ix. (i8B«,) dB Vndir a prince 
double *0 inyghty as was thair old prince. 1340 ehl pj 
Hen /'///, c. 22 | 3 Many picliendcH, l>enc double certified 
by y" say cl commi-Motier*. 1367 J. Sanford tr. bputetus 
12 a, Thou xhalte l>« double as much mocked and scorned. 
i6ox Shake. All ‘s Well 11. 111. 954 lie l>eate him. and he 
were double and double a Lord. 171* Spat. No F 2 
Jealous ear* always bear double. 18*0 Kkai* Lamia C11 
Blight eyes wcic double bright. 

b. pnr. j'o see double : to see two images of 
one object, by an illusion or alienation of vision. 

[xftaB Earle Mnroeosm., Self tom tiled Man (Aib) 32 
Ills eyes, like a drunkard’s, sec all double ] 1651 Hoiun-s 

Leviath . ill. xxxix. 248“ Word* brought into the wot Id, to 
make men see double. 1734 Poff h ss. Man iv 6 Oh 
Hnppities*. O'er look'd, *een double, by the fool, and wise. 
1840 Marrvai Poor Jack xxvn, It didn't prove a glass too 
much, or you’d have seen double. 

o. in a pair or couple; two together, two at 
once ; as in to ride double , i e. tw o on one bom*. 
*So of a horse, etc., to tarry double. 

1309 Naehk Lenten Stuffe <18711 jy Ax tbi* host of 
fealTicr-mongcr* wrre getting up to ride^ double, a 1613 
Overbury A Wife (1638) 94 He never drink* but double, 
f>ir he must be pledg'd. 1678 Butii m Hud. ill. i. 
Marriage ix but a Beast, some say, T hat tames double in 
foul way. *777 Shfridan Sih. Stand. 11. i, Content to iidu 
double, behind the butler. 1819 Bvmon Juan 1. cxl, To 
prove her mist 1 css had been sleeping double. 

d. Mil. In double time, * at the double \ 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 21 On the word Double 
March, the whole step off together. 

+ 2. Alter a numeral, bimply exorcising multi- 
plication : - (so many) time* ; -fold. (Sometimes 
pleonastic, as sevenfold double — sevenfold.) Obs. 

a 13*3 Prose Psalter Ixxviiifi]. ij }clde to our ne^burs 
seven double in her bosme, her lackmge. a 1430 Knt. de ta 
Tour (1868) 1 13 He wolde yclde it ayenne an hundred 
double. 1348 Udai 1. Erasttt. Par. Luke viii 89 It brought 
fruictc an nundred fold double. 1698 J Frvfr E. India 
and Persia 99 Cover them.. with a kind of Felt, two or 
three double. 

3. With duplicity, deceitfully, rare. 

139* Shake. Rom. 4 *)ul. it iv. 179 If you should dealc 
double with her. 1868 Gro. Eliot Sp. (,rp*y iv. 291 
Thought played him double. 

• 4. Double or quit s Gambling') : nn expression 
implying that the stake already due is either to 
become double, or to be cancelled, according to 
the issue of another chance ; hcnccyfy-. of a bohl or 
desperate attempt to extricate oncscll from present 
evils at the risk of greatly increaiing them. 

1380 Sidnfy A rcadia in. Wks. (1613) 242, 1 thought to play 
double or quit. 1 6*5 T. H[awkin *1 Canssin's Holy Crt. 
41/) Alexandra . resolued to play at double or quit, breake 
the guinea of specious seruituefe, or yield her nccke to 
' Herod’* sword. 1798 Getaldina III. 205 He then offered 
to play double or quits. *800 Mak. Edgeworim Belinda 
' Mi, ‘I dare you to another trial double or quit.’ 1894 Ln. 
Wolseley Life Marlborough II. lxxviti. 316 He was no 
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Rambler at the same of life, and whether winning or lotting 
he never wagered double or quits. 

O. Double- in combination. 

There i« uractii ally no limit to the number of combinations 
with double- in any of the four groups below, the use of the 
hyphen in all of thrm being syntactical rather than lexical, 
i.e. it sh-*ws that the two words which it connects are 
in this p <riic.ul.tr context more closely connected than 
would l>e supposed if they were written separately: thus 
the two words double deck, used attrib., are written double- 
tittle, aul give the parasynthetic deriv. double-decked*, 
hen< e arise such verbs as to double-bas', and pa. pples. of 
the type doublrdhtrred, which again blend with the 
jmrasynthctic forms : cf. double- hinged with double-barred. 

1. Doubla adj. in parasynthetic combs., e.g. 
double-hat red v having a double bar, or two bars), 

- bat t aliened, -bedde i % -b laded, - blossomed , - bodied \ 
•bottomed, -bunched, • chinned , - dtiked \ -doored, 

- ended , eyed, -flowered, -formed, fount cd, -horned, 
-keeled, -lunged, - mouthed , -tta lured, - no st rilled, 
-piled, pointed , -sensed, -sexed, - shaped , - sighted , 
-soled, -visaged, -weaponed, -windowed, -uiuged, 
etc. ; double-brooded, producing two broods 
in the year or season, as some insects ; double- 
button 9d, having two rows of buttons ( * 
I)oi;i*LK-nuKAHm> i ; double- footed, t («) two- 
loote<l ( obs.) \ {b) -dipbpod (see DlPLO-) ; double- 
front ad, having two fronts, double-faced ; double- 
leaded, (printed matter) in which the lines of type 
are widely separated by means of double leads ; 
double-lived, having two lives or manners of 
life ; f amphibious. Hence nouns of quality, as 
double liveliness, -sided ness, etc. See also Doublk- 

BAKItKLLKD, -HURA8TJCP, ctC. 

?7*7 Byron's Voy. round World 8 Nuns .conversing 
with *tranger» through a "double tarred grate. 1631 
Wkkvkr Anc. Fun, Mom. 220 Vnto "double Benefi< ed mm, 
and Non-residents he was very strut. 155a Huiokt, 
"Double bodied, bit A rjfus. 1874 Knigiit Pit t. Meek ., 
Doublc-bcnited Mu rest of*, a mil roncope invented by Nncliet, 
to enable several obscivci* to view the same object 
simultaneously. 1664 Kvriyn Diary 24 Feb., We went on 
Ijoard Sir William Petty** M« uble-bottomed vessel, a 1618 
.Svlvi- srKx Maiden x Flush 490 Upon his Camel's "double- 
bunched back. 1701 Losui. ( ?az . No. 3601/4 A lightish 
Drnbdetarry (oat ‘double Buttoned. 1387 Ik k visa Hidden 
<KolK> 1 390 ( M atz. ) Men..haue)> boccbes vnder chyn 
iswolle and ibolled, as hey he were "doublcchynned. a 1618 
Svi vkstkr Wood-Mans Bear xliv, That faire "douhle-doored 
port. 1874 Knight Put. Mock , 'Double-ended Bolt , a l»olt 
having a screw-thread on each end. 1579 Spenser Sktph.Cal. 
May j<4 Deceit full meaning is "double eyed. 135* Hulokt, 
"Double foted, btfes. 1867 Mu ton F. L. 11. 74*Whnt thing 
thou art. thus "double form’d. Ibid. xtt. 144 The "doublc- 
founted stream Iordan. 1697 Dhydfn &ueul xii. 309 (Jod.) 

* Double-fronted Janus. t$$s HuLOKr, "Double horned, bi- 
ccmium. 1 561 T. Norton Calvin’s lust. Author's Pref., 
Their doublehorned argument. 1751 Sir J. Him. Hist. 

A nint 567 1 Jod.)The doublehorned rhinoceros. 1858 Bright 
.V/. For. Policy 39 Oct., They write it down in "double- 
leaded columns 1600 Surf let Count rie Far/nt 304 Such 
as auneient Writers hauc called "double-lived beasts, that 
is to say, such as hue cither in or out of the water, a t8ax 
Kka rs Ode ' Bards of Passion \ 0/ Mirth \ Bards .. 
Double-lived in legions new! 1847 H. More Song 0/ Soul 
Notes 160/1 Pitoia . . " Douhle-livcduesie. 1871 Milton 
Samson 971 Fame if not double-faced is "double-mouthed. 
174a Young Fight Thoughts vil. 127 j Two Kinds of Life 
1ms "double-natur'd Man. 1489 R- Harvey PI. PercAx 590) 

1a In your "double pild veiuet. 1833 J. Rennie Al/h. 
Any ting 6) A "double-pointed spear. 1598 Sylvester Dm 
B art as 11. it. iv. Coin tunes 130 The Critical! and "double- 
Htxed Stven .Which Three and Foure conleincth joyutly 
both. 1873 R* H. Clark k Sex in F.duc. 149 Double-scxcd 
schools. 1363 Golding Ovid's M*t. iv. (1393I 91 Their 
"double shai>ed aonne. i86e Sir H. Holland Ess., Mod '. 
Chem. 4*6 None, however, but a chemist can understand., 
the "doublcsuledness of all the objects and relations involved 
in them. 148a Wardr. Ace. in Antitf. F*p. (1807) I. 6a, vij 
pair of shorn.. "double soled. 1840-1 Kirkcudbr . War . 
Comm, Mm. Bk. (1855) 149 Barnes’ schoes, double-soiled. 
*57S ®5 Aup. Sandys Sesm. (1841) 389 That triple-crowned 
taunt, that "double.* worded tyrant. 01734 North Lives 
1 178 A "double visaged ministry, half- papist and half- 
fanatic. 155a Hulokt, " Do whle wynged, bipennis. 

2. Double adj. in combination with sbs., forming 
a. adjective* or attributive phrases in tame 
sense as the pnrasynthctic compounds as double- 
at lion, -Had, -cylinder, furrow, - roller , -shift, etc. ; 
double-beat valve, ( a ) a valve in a pump con- 
structed to afford two openings for the water ; w 
a device in a steam-engine consisting of two con- 
nected conical valves between which steam is 
admitted so as to equalise the upward and down- 
ward pressure; also called double-seat valve . b, 
substantives arising out of the absolute or elliptical 
use of those preceding, as Doubuc-barrel, -face, 
-head, -leaf, etc. c. substantives, as double- 
man, - D ‘1 ’bl.e sb . a c ; double-ripper, -runner 
( U.S.), two sleds connected by a plank, used by 
boys for coasting down-hill ; double-trouble 
{U.S.), a step of a rustic dance derived from the 
plantation negroes (Cent. Did.). 

*83* Sfidkl Organ 36 "Double or triple-action bellows. 
1836 Mrs C. Clarke tr. Berltoxl Instrument. 63 M. Erard 
invented . that mechanism which has given to instruments 
so constriuted the name of double-action harps. 1874 
Knight Put. Meek, s.v., The "double-beat valve is exten- 
sively used in England for deep wells and for high lifts. 183a 


G. 11 , Poster Porcelain k Cl, lx. 337 The table, .has fixed 
at its bottom a small "double-blast bellows. 1874 Knight 
Did. Meek., "Double-cylinder Press . . Double-cylinder 
Pump. . Double cylinder Steam-engine. 1807 Vancouver 
Agrse. Dff>on 1*813) **8 The "double-furrow plough .. will 
plough two acres and a half per day. 1891 R. Kirk Seer. 
Comnnv i. | 3 1893) 9 Some Men of that exalted Sight . . 
have told me they have seen, .a "Double man, or the Shape 
of some Man in two places. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch \ 
C locktn, 145 A "double roller escapement t8§« Harper x 
Mag. Dec. ia6/a A large two handed boy’s sled— not what 
you call a "double-runner. 1884 Maxuk. Exam, as Feb. 
Va Mines . . worked on the "double-shift system. 1891 
Labour Commission Gloss, t. v. Shift. The double or 
night shift system is that of working a pit both night and 
day, with two sets of hewers, ikl Greener Gunnery 
4.10 "Double trigger revolving pistols. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 79 No Long-Island negro could shuffle 
you * "double-trouble *. .more scientifically. 

3. Verbs formed from double adv. in comb, with 
verbs (or from double adj. with sbs.), as double arm , 

* bar (to bar doubly, to secure with double bars), 
-bolt, - charge , -damn, - darken , -dike, -ditch, •gild, 

• hatch , -load, -man, -moat, • quickset , -rack, -refine, 
-shade, -trench, -vantage, etc. See also Double- 
bank, -bitt, etc. 

160a tfoiu Choose a Good Wife v. ii. in Ifazl. Dodxley IX. 
84 My uncle* "double-bar their doors against me. a s86x 
Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 37a He wai. double barred: 
first because an honest man. .se< ondly because an English- 
man. 174s Ki< iiahdhon Clarissa <181 1) IV. A4 She double- 
locked and "double-bolted herself in. 1907 Shake, a Hen. 
to, V. iii. 129 Pistol, I will "double charge thee with 
Dignities 17 *8 Adv. Cabt. E. Boyle 24 Fired my Piece. . 

being double charg'd, 1614 Middleton Game at Chess 11. 
ii, ihat would "double-damn him. 1698 Trapp Comm. 
Matt. 11. 32 If ^ Turks and Tartars shall be damned, 
debauched Christians shall be double-damned. 18. . Lowell 
To G. W. Curtis tCent.) Such natures "double-darkcn 
gloomy skies. 1470-89 Malory Arthur vil. xv, "Double 
dyked with ful warly wallis. ct 910 Little Geste 0/ Fob in 
Hood qn Arb Garner VI. 453 "Double ditched it was about. 
1966 in W. H. Turner Select. Fee. Oxford 314 A cup of 
silver, "double-gilt. 1997 Shaks. a l fen. IV, iv. v. 139 
England shall double gild his trebble guilt. 1704 Swift 
Baft. Hks. M Uc. 117 1 1) 24A The Clasps were of Silver double- 
gilt. 1613 Shirley Bird in Cage 111. iii, That superfluous 
"double-hatched rapier. 1890 Fri.i kr Pisgah 1. xv. 47 
Places which have with flag* and Asterisks . arc as I may 
say douhlehatcht with uncertainty. 1607 Caft. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. xii. 56 If they be "double-manned, that is, 
to haue twise so many men as would saile her. 1859 F. A. 
Griffiths Artil. Man. ( 186a) 127 The (ropesj are double 
manned. 1633 G. Hemmit Temple , Brit. Ch x, To "double- 
moat thee with his grace. 19*1 Fitziirrb. Itusb. f 127 
"Double quyke-set it, and dyche it. a 1618 Sylvester 
Spectacles xvii, "Double-racked with two divers Tortures. 
*871 Milton P. F. t. 500 Now began Night, to "double- 
shade The Desert. 183s Wkevkr Anc. Fun. Mon. 655 The 
Mannor house hath bcenc "double trenched. 1788 oteknk 
y° ur , n ' D778) II. 25 The cage.. was twisted and 
"double-twisted so fast with wire, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. 
Ixxxviii, Doing thee vantage, "double-vantage me. 

4. Double ailv. in comb, t a. with pa, pples. 
or ppl. adjs , as double-distilled, -l anted , -loaded, 
loathed, -refined, -stitched, -stored, etc. ; double- 
out, of a file* C ross-cut a. 2 ; double-hung 
(see quot.) ; double-ironed, loaded with irons or 
fctlers on both legs; double-milled, of cloth, 
milled or fulled twice to make it closer and 
thicker; double-struck, of a coin or medal, 
showing a double impression owing to having 
been accidentally shifted while being struck ; 
double-sunk, double-worked (see qnots.). b. 
with pres, nples. or ppl. adjs, as double-biting, 
-clasptng, flowering, - refracting , * seeing , - shining \ 
etc. c. with adjectives, as double-concave, - convex , 
-dark, -double, fatal, fit chi, - treble , etc. d, with 
agent-nouns, as double-breather, an animal that 
breathe! through two nostiils; double-goer =» 
Double-ganger. 

1700 Dryden Palamon * A. m. 480 HU "double-biting 
axe, and beamy spear. 1715 Pope Odyss. xix. 264 On his 
breast. Trie "doublc-claxping gold the King confest. 1874 
Knight Pit /. Meek., * Double -concave Lens, a lens both 01 
whose faces are concave. 1693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. 
XVII. 065 If the I^ens be "Double-Convex. 1865 Tv lor 
Early Hist. Man. viii. 109 A double-convex cross section. 
t63jG. Hkkhrkt temple, Sacrifice xxxv, As Moses face 
was vailed, so is mine, Lest on their "double-dark soul* 
cither shine. 1709 Lomt. Gas. No. 4133/3 "Double Dis- 
idl’d Spanish Brandy. 1849 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 280 
Which made him hate Egreniont with double-distill’d 
virulence, a 1818 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 749 In 
nappy Ale, and "double-double- Beer. 178a Hkrscmkl in 
Fhtt. Vrans. I.XXIL 11* Not only doublestars, but., 
double-double, 1889 Donkin Midn. Sky 160 Epsilon Lyrae 
U. .a double-double star. 1593 Shaks. Kick. //, m, ii. 117 
'1 heir Bowes Of "double fatail Hugh. 1707-51 Chambers 
Cyt l. *. v. # A cross is denominated "double n* h8, when the 
extremities are pointed at each angle ; that is, when each 
extremity has two points. 1883 Harper'e Mag. Apr. 73V* 

1 he pure white blossoms of a "double-flowering cherry. 

Blackw. Mag. XVI. 37 The horrible notion of the 
double goer. 18*3 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 584/a 
Double-hung saskee . .those of which the window contains 
t wo, and each moveable by means of weights and lines. i8ts 
Examiner 33 Nov. 752/a He has been "double ironed and 
handcuffed. 1830 T inker of Purvey Ep. Ded., I havedrunke 
"double- lan ted Ale, and singlc-lanted. *807 *1 ournkuk Fev. 
Trag. 1. ii. W f ks. 1878 11 . 18 Her "double- loathed Lord, 
tfcs Carlyle Sart. Fee. 1. ix. Girt with thick "double- 
muled kerseys. 183s Weivu Anc. Fuss. Mom. 104 Religion 


is "double refined, pure and spotlesse without ceremonie. 
1701 T. J EPPERSON in Harped e Mag. Mar. (1885) 535/* Double 
renned maple sugar. 1818 Haxlitt Eng. Poets iv. (1870) 97 
A double-refined essence of wit. «* 7 * Tyndall Led. oh 
Light 111. 120 The "double refracting spar. 1980 Sidney A r* 
coitia («6aa) 93 To see the sports of "double-shining day. 1715 
Dk Foe Voy. round World (1840* 68 We were over manned 
and *double-*torcd. s88a F. J. Britten Watch <7 Clocks u. 
89 [A] "Double Sunk Dial. .(UJ a dial with recesses for tire 
hour hand and seconds hand. 1781 Herscnrl in Phil. 
/ raus. LXX 11 . 194 9 Or ion is.. A "double-treble star, or two 
sets of treble stars. 18.. P. Barry E'rutt Gantm 100 
(Cent) When we graft or bud a tree already budded or 
grafted, we call it "double-worked. 

Double (do*b‘l), sb. Forms: 8ee prec. [In 
branch I, clltpt. use of Double a. ; in oranch II, 
noun of action from Double t/.] 

I. X. A double quantity ; twice as much or 
many ; a number or magnitude multiplied by two. 

a 1300 Cursor M> 7644 (Gfttt.F Dauid him he doubil 
broaht. 1303 Gowf.r Con/. 1. 170 He saith that other have 
shall The double of that his felawe axeth. c 1430 Art of 
Nombryng (E. F.. T. S.) 7 If thow truly double the bains 
and truly naif the doubles, c 1500 Three Kings' Sons 
(E. E. T. S.) 76 There were moo slayn of them by double 
than they were that assailed them. i8ti Bible Isa. lxi. 7 
In their land they shal possessc the double. 17*6 tr. 
Gregoty’s Astnm. I. 350 The Arcs G L f L H . . lespeuively 
the doubles of A E, E B. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) I. 
485 Ten, which is the double 01 five. 

2. A thing that is an exact repetition of another, 
f a. A duplicate, copy, transcript (of a writing). 
C>Ar. (chiefly Sc.) 

1543 Sc. Ads Mary (1S14 
dowble of thir oujr souerain 


(1614) 43^ (Jam-) The auctentik 
train ladeis lettrez 


of summondis. 


x6a8 Sir R. Boyi.k Diary in Lismore Papers (1886) II. 359 
My laxte will and testament, with a dowblc thcrof, botn 
signed. 179a J. Lolthian Form 0/ Process (cd. 2) 60 Of 
which Warrant, the Messenger, .is. .ordained to give a just 
Double, .to the Prisoner himself. 

b. A counterpart ; an image, or exact copy (of 
a thing or person), c. spec. The apparition of a 
living person ; a wraith, letch. 

1708 Gerahiina II. 189 I.ady Withers, who is this Lady’s 
double, and attends her constantly. 1818 Todd, Double .. 
4. In modern times, used for resemblance ; as, his or her 
double, meaning another person extremely like the party. 
i8«6 Disraeli Viv. Grey 111. v, I. fancy that in this mys- 
terious, .woman, I have met a kind of double of myself. 
i8«7 Hone Every-Day Bk. II. 1012 The fetch or double of 
the Gottingen student. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 294 The 
appearance of a double or ‘fetch’ has ever been held.. to 
signify approaching death. 

fa. pi. Two of the same kind ; twins, Obs. 

* 4*3 PUgr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) v. x. 100 Gemini that ben 
cleped t wynne* or doubles. 

3. Technical senses. 


t a. A step in dancing 


b. Bell-ringing. A 


-ringing 

l l*P c ’ in which two pairs of bell* change place*. O. 
Double-headed shut, consisting of two balls joined (cf. 
Bar-shot), d. Name of a small size of loofing slate*. 6. 
Name of a size of sheet-iron. f. A kind of basket for fish : 
see quot. g. pi. A kind of thick narrow black ribbons for 
shoe-string*. (Caulfeild and Saward Du t. Needlework (188a) 
156/3.) h. P tinting. An accidental duplication of a word 
or passage. 1 . Mil. A double pace : see Double a. 4 c. 
j. Whist. A game (at short whist) in which one side scores 
five before the other has scored three ; (at longwhist) in which 
one side makes ten and the other none ; the stake in such 
case being doubled, k. Dominoes . A piece bearing the 
same number of pips on each half. 1 . Lawn 'tennis. A 
game played by two players on each side ; also two faults in 
succession. a m. An actor or singer who takes two parts in 
the same piece, as in case of absence of another performer, 
n. In many elliptical uses : e. g. ^double bed. feast flotoer, 
game, letter, lists, star, in which the sense is supplied by 
the contexL 

O. 1931 Klyot Gov. j. xxv, A double in daunsinge is 
compocte of the nombre of thre. b. *8 84 R. H. School 
Fecreat. 93 Another Way of Ringing Twenty Four Changes, 
Doubles and Singles 01 Four Bells. 1880 in Grove Did. 
bins. I. 460, q. 1707 Lend. Gas. No. 4380/a We gave 
him.. our Broadside with Double and Round. 1706 Adv. 
i-fft • E. Boyle 167 Firing our double and round, which 
kill'd ’em above fifty men, d. 1813 P. N icholson Pract, 
Build. 396 The Doubles are so called from their small size. 
*876 Gwilt Estcycl. Archil. 8 2211c, Table of the Names 
and usual Sizes of Slates. Doubles. 13 x 10 [inches]. Ditto, 
*3 x 7 • ©• Daily News 20 June a/6 Iron sheets are 
46 to s, for superior merchant doubles, .galvanising doubles 
may be had at £ 6. f. 1899 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 
16 The 'doubles’ of plaice, soles, haddock ..A ‘double ’ 
i* an oblong basket tapering to tbe bottom, and containing 
from three to four dozen of fish. 8 . 1898 Simmomos 
Did. trade 131/1 Galloon and double, a Kind of silk 
material for shoe ties and binding. h, >706 Phillifs (ed. 
Kersey), Double (a Term in Printing) the mistake of 
a Compositor, that sets the same thing twice. 1784 Frank- 
lin in Ann. Keg. Chron. (1817) 389 The duts, and doubles 


-are not ea*y to be corrected. L 


Russell Diary 


in Istdia 11. 339 (Hoppe) The men cheering, broke out into 
a double, and at last into a regular race. 1889 E. A. Parkbs 
Preset . Hygiene (cd. 3) 393 The * double ' is never continued 
vety longt it is stopped at the option of the commanding 
officer. y 'M Dickens O. Tavist xxv. That ‘s two doubles 
and the rub. 1870 H ardy ft W are Mod. Hoyle 30 (Whist), 
k. 1870 Hardy ft Ware Mod. Hoyle oa (Dominoes), The 

r rxon holding the highest double has the 1 pose ' or ' down *• 
><94 Times 99 May 11/a Lawn Tennis, .yesterday, the 
singles competition . . wa* played . . The doubles will be played 
to-day. in. 1880 E. Prout in Grove Did. Mus. I. 460 
Doubles . .singers who under-study a part in a vocal work, 
so R» to replace the regular performer in case of need. 
189s Far mlr Slang, Double .. an actor playing two parts 
in the same piece. XL 1598 Fleming FastogJ. F.pist . 401 
Brawling and wrangling, .about a vowcil, about a conso- 
nant, about 8 liquid# ; about a double, 1890 Vesper ?F, 



DOTJBLB-BANKED 


DOUBLB. 

(Boms & Oates) Pref. 19 Doubles and semi-doubles have 
First and Second Vespers. 1973 Bennett & Cavendish 
Billiards 107 Doubles are seldom played for at Billiards. 
iM Newcomb Pep. Astrou . iv. L 436 Those [stars! which 
are catalogued as doubles, *883 Pali Mail G. 15 Oct. t/s 
The doubles are charged. .M. a night, or xr. a week. 1M3 
Sutton Cull. Veget. 4- Flowers ,180*) 971 Frost will not hurt 
the single varieties, but the doubles will not. endure.. a 
severe winter. *«S Cath Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. Feast. Feasts are 
divided, according to their rank, into doubles, senu<doubIcs, 
simples, etc. 1890 C. A. Young J Stem. A s/ron. vl f 307 It 
was discovered that the line is really a close double, one of 
its components being due to iron, while the other is due to 
some unknown gaseous element. # 

4. t a. A small copper coin (value } of a son) 
formerly current in France, b. A small copper 
coin current in Guernsey, value t of a penny. 

tjM T. B. La Prim and. Fr. A cal. (1589) 336 Socrates., 
sent him word, that a measure of flower was sold in Athens 
for a Double, and that water cost nothing. ,«<*7 A. Lovfll 
tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 1. 3; Most of them throwing a 
Double upon my Handkerchief. 186s Anstkd Channel l si. 
iv. App. A. (ed. a) <63 Copper coinage in Guernsey, con- 
sisting of pence, half pence, farthings (called two doubles), 
and eighths of a penny (called one double). 

II. 5. A fold ; a folded piece of stuff. ? Obs. 
160s Masston Ant. 4 jf Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 98 Kowled up 
in seaven-fould doubles Of plagues. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy 111 . xiv, Mantles. .with large flowing folds and 
doubles. * 7*4 Darwin in Phil . Trans. LXXV. 3 Another 
leaden ring, .with some doubles of flannel placed under it. 

6 . A sharp turn in running, as of a hunted hare ; 
also, of a river; fig. an evasive turn or shift in 
action, argument, etc. To give (one ; the double ; to 
give the slip, evade by stratagem.. 

*59* Shaks. Pen. <5* Ait. 68a With what care he [the 
hare] cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles, a *695 
Fletcher Woman's Prize 111. iv, All their arch-villanic* 
and all their dobtes, Which are more than a hunted Hare 
ere thought on. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 96 p 17 The 
quick retreats and active doubles which Falsehood always 
practised. 1813 Cou Hawkkk Diary (180 \) I. 79 A fellow 
who had tipped the double to some tailins. *8ao Scott 
Monast. v, At every double of the river the shadows., 
obscured the eastern bank. 

Double (dtrb'l), v. Forms : see Double a . 
[ME. dublen , doblen , doublets , a. OF. dubler , 
dobler , doubler, =Pr., Sp. doblar. It. do/piart 
L. dupldre (less common =* dupkedre) to double, 
fold up, f. dupl-us double.] 

1. trans. To make double ; to make twice as 
manv, as much, or as great ; to increase or enlarge 
twofold ; to multiply by two ; to put two in place 
of one. as to double a letter in spelling. 

c isoo St. Brandon 60a in S. Ang. Leg. I. 936 We 
wollep six dawes doubh al is wo. r* 38 S Chaucer 

L. G. W. Prol. 53a Hire gretc bountc doubdyth hire 
lenoun. nm Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S) 13 Begyn 
At the lyft side, and doubulle a. bat wel be 4. *599 Murk 

De gnat. Nmiss, Wks. 78/a He had leucr double his own 
payn. *6ts Bible Re v. xviii. 6 Double vnto her double 
according to her workes. *696 Whiston The. Earth 111 
(1792) 247 Mankind do double themselves in alxmt 360 or 
370 years. *714 Dr Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 103. I 
doubled my pace. 1895 J. Nichoison O feral Mechanic 4 
If either its weight or its velocity be doubled, itstnomentum 
will be likewise doubled. 1871 Roby Lat. Gram. 1. v. 22 
To denote the length of a vowel . . ( 1) They doubled the 
vowel. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) V. 136 Ignorance 
doubled by conceit of knowledge. 

b. absol. (In quot., to double the stakes.) 

1669 Dkyokm Tyrannic Lave ill. i. Wks. 1883 III. 41a 
I am resolved to double till I win. 

0 . To amount to twice as much as. 

160s Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 26a Thy fifty yet doth double 
fiue and twenty. 1666 Drvden Ann. Mirah. cxix, The 
adverse fleet, Still doubling ours. 1806 Naval Chron. XV. 
328 A number doubling that which she was calculated to 
carry. i «4 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 81 When his date 
Doubled her own. 

d. Afus, To add the same note in a higher or 
lower octave to (a note of melody or harmony"). 

1731 Keller Thorow-Bas* in Holder Harmony 19a On. . 
any. .Sharp or Flat Note out of the Key, you double the 
8th. 1877 Stainer Harmony vii. f 9a Tne minor seventh 
should not be doubled. 1880 P. David in Grove Diet. Mus. 
1 . 458 [The double-bass] often doubles in the lower octave 
the bass of the harmony. 

e. To double a part : to act as the double of or 
substitute for (another player) ; to play two parts 
in the same piece ; also fig. 

s8bo Mai. Hkrvky Mourirar Fam. I. 33 When she 
attempted to double the part of her mother, she. .failed in 
playing the great or the agreeable lady. 1801 Paris as it 
was il. xli. 60 Laforct who (as the French express 
doubles Lainez, that is, performs the same characters in 
his absence. 1875 Lowell Spenser Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 
319 Spenser made all his characters double their parts. 
1894 Times 6 Mar. 4 A Miss Rosa Green * doubled the parts * 
of Martha and Siebcf. 

2. intr. Jor tefi) To become twice os much or 
many as before ; to increase twofold. 

c 1390 Cast. Lave 1199 pi joye doublede an hondrut 
folde. *99 a Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 521 Say, for non-pay- 
ment that the debt should double. 1684 90 Burnet Tk. 
Earth (J.) 'Tis observed in particular nations, that within 
the space of three hundred years.. the number of men 
doable, 188a Pebody Eng. Journalism xix. 145 The cir- 
culation doubled, trebled, quadrupled. 

b. Of flowers : To become double (see Double 
a. t d). 

188 a Vines Sachs' Bet. 54 * When the stamens become 
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transformed into petals (by the socalled 'doubling ’ of the 
flower). 1888 0 . He ns low Floral Struct . 399 1 he starved 
state of the pUnts causes doubling 

f 3. Dans. To repeat or reiterate; to redouble; 
to mnke a copy or duplicate of (AY.) Obs . 

c. 39 » Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 84 Crint techij>..to have 
oure wordix bus, $he, *he. and nai, nay. pere he doubhh 
hit wordis, as if he wolde seie,— 3if >e sete *he in joure 
soule, seie *he wib joure mouf>. *569 J kw kl Reft. Hauling 
(i6n) 334 Thu* he saith. and doubleth, and repeated! the 
same. C1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 38 Pulling out the 
fatal steel, be doubled his thruxt. a 166a R. Bah lie Lett. 
(1775) 1 . 174 (Jam ) Some of the advertisement 1 have caused 
double. *7*8 Wot/row Corr. (1873) II. 406 I'll cause 
double over what account 1 have insert and send up to 
you. 1805 Scott Last Mtnsir. 1. xxvii, Cliffs, doubling, on 
their echoes borne, The terrors of the robber’s horn. 

f b. intr. or absol. To speak with repetition of 
sounds. Obs. rare . 

138a Wyclif a Sant lit 34 And doublynge togidre [con* 
gemmanles] al the people wept upon hym. 1993 Shaks. 
a Hen . VI, 11 iii. 94 This knaues tongue begins to double, 
s6ss [see Doubling///, a, 1). 

4. Mil. a. trans. To increase (ranks or files) to 
twice their length hy marching other ranks or files 
up into them. (The latter may also be the object.) 
b. intr. Of ranks or files: To march up into the 
other ranks or files so as to double them. 

*508 Barret Theor . Warres 111. i 37 What meaneyou by 
doubling your ranke and file ? 163s Barriffl MU. Disci/. 
xii. (1641) 45 In the doubling of Ranks, the even Ranks are 
to double into the odde. 1684 R. H, Schc*ol Rnreat 55 
They are held to double when the Rear is doubled into the 
Front. 1796 Jnstr. \ Ref. Cavalry (1813' 46 No doubling 
up, increasing, or diminishing the front of the column, 
must be made after entering on a straight alignetnent. 
*8*3 Regut. Jnstr. Cavalry i. 26 The Jeft files double 
behind tne right files. 

C. trans . ( colloq .) To couple or associate with 
(in the same quaiters). Often double up. 

1837 Major Richardson Brit. I.egton i (cd. 2) 23 Another 
Captain of my regiment is doubled up with me. 1885 
W. Wkstall Larry l.ohcngrin 111. (Farmer*, He. .promised 
the steward a handsome lip if nobody wore doubled up 
with him.i. e. if no other person were put into the same 
cabin. *886 Mohlkv Stud. Lit. (1889) 108 The scientific 
lawyer is doubled with the Indian bureaucrat. 

a. intr. To unite in coupUs V Obs. 

1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 27 Some double in their 
companies some treble, some troupe, none goe single. 

5. Mil. intr . To march in double time, go ‘at 
the double*. 

1890 R. K 1 ret ng Willie Winkie 1 9 So E Com pan y . doubled 
for the dear life. 

b. To double one’s effort or speed, (colloa.) 

1887 Vise. BuryA G. L. II 11 1 ier Cycling 104 He doubled 

to his work, .and left the Cantab. 

0. trans. a. To add a second layer of material 
to (a garment) ; to line. Obs . exc. Her . ; see 
Doubling vbl. sb. 2 . 

14.. Ld. High Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 903 (Jam. Suppd 
A lung gowne to the Duk..viij elne of bUk dainmy.sk to 
dowbil it with. 1555 Eden Decades 266 A thteke vosturc. . 
well dowbeled. *610 Guillim Heraldry 1. iv. (1611) 14 No 
man under the degree of a Baron , . may have his mantle 
doubled with Ermyne. * 7 * Pokny A tern. Her, vi. (*787) 
326 The doubling 01 Mantling* with Fur*. 

b. To line or cover (a ship) with an additional 
layer of planking. 

*703 T. N, City <4 C. Purchaser 903 A useful Nail in 
doubling of small Ships. iSao Scorrsmv Act. Arctic Reg. 
II. 190 Doubling generally consists of the application of 2 
or at inches oak plank near the bow, diminishing toward* 
the stern. 1810 Avid. Hull Docks Corn. 222 She was 
obliged to be doubled; to have timtar put outside her in 
order to make her more stationary in the water. 

7. Silk Manuf . , Col ton- spinning) etc. To lay 
two or more filaments (of silk), or slivers (of cotton, 
wool, or flax\ together, and compress them into one. 

1831 G. R, Porter Silk Mann/. 204 In the operation of 
doubling, these bobbin* are placed in front of the winding 
machine. . 1# J6 Uhr J J htios. Mann/. 123 In fine spinning, 
the doubling of the fibres i* sometimes 70,000 fold-- for the 
purpose of producing perfect uniformity in the finished 
am. 187 Sin's Did. Arts III. 794 The raw singles are 
rst twisted in one direction, next doubled, and then 
twisted together in the opposite direction. 

8. To bend (a piece of cloth, paper, etc.) over, 
so as to bring the two parts into contact parallel ; 
to fold ; to bend (the body, etc.) so as to bring 
distant parts into proximity; to close, clench (the 
hand or fist). Often with up. 

(In quot, 158a, to close (the ears'.) 

c *430 Two Cookery Bks. 39 Take a pese of fayre Canne. 
uas, and doble it. *589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie ju. xxiii. 
(Ark) 382 To solace your cares with pretie conceits after 
a sort of long scholaxticall prcceptes which may happen 
haue doubled them. *665 Hooke Microgr. 9 They double 
all the StuflT. .that is, they crease it just through the middle 
..placing the two edges, or selvages just upon one another. 
*694 Drydkm L&ve Triumph, in. i, The page is doubled 
down. 1778 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 3 Aug., He doubled 
his fist at me. 187a Blackie SelfCult . 42 Bending his 
back, and doubling his chest. *8i« Bible (R. V > Exod. 
xxvi. 9 Thou.. shah double over the sixth curtain in the 
forefront of the tent. 189* A. H. S. Lamdor Hairy Atnn 54 
Crouched as she was, doubled up, with her head on her knees. 

b. To double up (a person) : to make to bend 
or stoop, as by a blow; hence fig. to finish up, 
cause to 1 collapse \ {slang or colloq .) 

1814 Sporting Maf. XLI V. 978 Planting a blow on the 


side of Ptrrut, which doubled him up. *883 J. Par km 
tyne Ch. 108 Never saw a man so doubled up l in urgu* 
ment] 189* E. W. Gossk Gosstk in l.ibiaty ni 775 
This master of acieifcr [pttfili*tnj, who doubled up an 
opponent as if he were pluckiig a floaer. 

o. intr. (for nj/tf.) 'To tx£omc folded together 
or bent over ; to /old, bend. 

T1650 Don Beltiams 164 With such terrible Incountm 
that the knight .doubled backward upon his horse. 1875 
Darwin Jnsettiv. Plants vii. 161 After 10 hr*, ism... the 
blade quite doubled up. Mint. His knees doubled up under 
him. The leaf has been folded, and tends to double over. 

d. Bit Hauls. (<*.) intr. Of a ball. To rebound. 
( b .) trans , To cause (a ball) to rebound : cf. 
Doublet 7. 

1885 Billiards simplified (1889^ 50 If you .hit the red 
nearly full, so that it doubles do\ui the table (etc.) Mod. 
You can double the tail into the middle pocket. 

9. Naut. ( trans ) To sail or pass round or to the 
otlu r side of (a cape or point), so that the ship’s 
course is, as it were, doubled or l>cnt upon itself. 

i 54 « Hai l Chnm. t Hen. T/If. 11 b, If you wil bring your 
duppe into the hay of Hardinex, you must double y* poyut 
of Gcntilucs . •** T- Wakmi not on tr. Nitholay's ley. 
l. x. 12 b, Having doubled the cape, we pa**ed along. 
1665 Phil. /'tans. 1 42 Togo into the East fndic* without 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope. *86y Freeman Norm, 
Cong, (187 6) I. v, 995 The invader* doubled the I*and"» End 
and ravaged Cornwall. 

b. intr. To get round. To double upon (in naval 
warfare) : to get round to the other side of (an 
enemy’s fleet), so as to inclose it between two fires, 
*769 Falconfr Du t. Mat tne ( 1 7&<>) A a ij b, ’l*he lce-linc 
. cannot so easily double upon the van of the enemy. 
*836 Emerson Eng I t aits v 91 Nelson ¥ s fe.it of ‘ doubling *, 
or stationing hi* *mp* one on the outer bow and another on 
the outer Quarter of ea< h of the encmv’x. *867 .Smyth 
Sailor's Word’bk , Doubling upon .a hostile fleet .. ax 
Nelson did at the Nile. *673 F. Hail in Li/ptncott's 
Mag. XVI. 751/3 I doubled nimbly round a couple of 
corners, and paused again. 

10. intr. To turn sharply and suddenly In run- 
ning, as a hunted hare; to turn back on one's 
course ; to pursue a winding or toituous course 

*596 Drayton l.egtnds ii. 38a To the Covert doth him. 
*clfe betake Doubling, and crcepes from Brake againc to 
Brake. 1690 Dry dkn Amphitryon iv. Wks. 1884 VIII. 75 
See how he doubles, like a hunted bare. 1784 Dk f ok 
Mem. Cavalier f 1840) 95 He found the river fetching a lung 
reach, double shot t upon itself. i8«8 D’Ismai li ( has. /, I, 
iv. 87 'J he negouation doubled through all the bland wind- 
ingx of 1 mi cession and conciliation. 1884 1 ) G. Mikiihl 
Set*. S/or. 306 They suddenly turned to double upon their 
walk again. 

b. Dans. To avoid or escape by doubling; to 
elude, give the slip to. 

181a J H Vaux Plash Dili s.v., To double a |>crxon 
. signifies cither to run away fiom him openly, and elude 
his attempts to overtake you, or to give him the din., 
unpcrccivrd. 184a Manning Strut. (1848) I. 11. 23 Skill in 
doubling all the changes of life, and in meeting its emer- 
gencies. 

n. jig. (intr.) To mnke evasive turns or shifts; 
to use duplicity, act deceitfully, ? Obs. 
iK/o Palxgr. 52s '3, I double, 1 varye in tellyng of my tale. 

. Nay, and you double one*, I havr done with you. *378 
Hunnis Hyvefut Hnnnye Gin. xii 35 Why hast ihou 
dealt thus cruflcly And doubled so with tnee? 1624 /'tag. 
Nero 111 iii. in Bullcn O. PI. I. 54 Why with falxc Auimri*-* 
have we bin deceiv’d 7 What, can C'clestiall Godhead* 
double too? *649 Bounds t'nbl. Obed. (1650) 35 Who have 
taen attent not to double with their God. *8ao S< < >tt 
Ivan hoe xxxv, If thy tongue double* with me, 1 will Lave 
it lorn from thy misbelieving jaws. 

Double-acting, ///. a. Acting in two ways 
or dncctions, by two methods, etc. : spec, of a 
steam-engine, worked by application of steam 
power on both sides of the piston. (Cf. double 
a* lion s v. Double a. 6 ) 

184a Penny (yet. XXII. 475 The upward stroke of the 
piston was now produced l>y admitting the steam below 
it ..thus the engine became double acting. *850 Ctiuait 
Locks Sf Keys 28 Chubb’s detector being combined with the 
six double-acting tumblers, added very greatly to the 
security of the lock. 1874 Knight Did. Mech , Doul le- 
ading Pumf , one which throws water at each stroke. 
180s Louns ulr y Strut. Chancer J. ii. 155 Die assumed 
relationship, .had begun to perform it* double-acting part. 

Double-bank, v, [Hack -formation from next.] 
trans. a. Naut. To provide with two rowers on 
one bench for each pair of opposite oars, or with 
two rowers for each oar. b, trans/. To work or 
pull with two sets of men, horses, etc. (e.g. a rojxr 
with men on both sides, a dray with a double 
team of horses) ; also altsol. 

*831 Makryat jV. Forster xii. They double-tanked their 
oars. 1839 C’ornwai.i t* New IvprldX. 147 " 1 ‘hcy started next 
day. .and, by good luck, .met with some chaps on the road 
with fresh <uttle, and so double tanked all the way up. 

Double-banked (-banjktj, a. Naut . (para- 
synth. f. double bank 4 - -K1».J Having pairs of 
opposite oars palled by rowers on the same bench ; 
or, having two rowers at each oar. (Said of the oars, 
or of the boat ; aUo adverbially.) b. Double - 
banked frigate: a frigate carrying guns on two 
deck* ; also called a Donblt-bMlMr. 

1697 Dampier Voy I. xv. 439 They row double-banked; 
that is, two Men sitting on one Bench, but one rowing on 
one side, the other on the other side of the Boat. 1769 
Falconer Did. Marine (1789) s.v., The oars are also said 
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DOUBLE-MINDED. 


to b« double-ban’ «d whan two men row upon every tingle 
one. 184s P. Parity' $ Attn . Ill joo A large double-banked 
frigate 1867 Smyi k Suit Jot 's U ord-bk. a.v. Double-banked, 
60-gun frigate* winch carry guns a king the gangway., are 
usually styled double bankers. 

Double-bn-rrelled, -eled (-ke-rfld), a. 

1 . Of a lur-.'irin ; Having two barrel*. 

1700 Stkmk latUr No. 34 P 5 Hw double-barrelled 
ristoK 183J W. Irving tour Prairies 93, & discharged 
the Jon bk bun riled gun to the right and left. 

2 fig. Serving a double purpose; having a 
double reference ; double, twofold. 

1837 Dickens Piikw xxvii, This was a double-barrelled 
complun-nt. 1841 I’iim kfray Fun, Napoleon ii, The above 
at Lount . has a double-barrrllcd morality. 1880 Unix*, 
Rev, Nov. 14 s I*. very one they know has 4 double barrelled 
name and u great grandfather of renown. 

So Double-barrel a. prcc. ; sb., a double- bar- 
relled gim ; Double-barrel v. nonce-u*d to make 
•double-barrelled *. 

1811 Bmmn Hints Nor. 556 Double-barrels, miss their 
muk tSao Funblanque Png under 7 Adntintsf, (1817) l. 
Hi A double barrel cun 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snoot xii, 
He double- barrelled nts name, and, instead of T. Sniffle 
. tame out as Kcv. T. D’Arcy Sniffle. 

Double-bass (dt> b’l,b^ s). [f. Double a. 4 b 
+ B\ss, aftet the Italian name Contuahabho.] A 
musical instrument, the largest and deepest-toned 
of the violin class, having three or four string*, 
usually tuned a fourth apart. 

17*7-3* CiivMBUts Cvil. s. v. Viol one, A double ba«s 
almost twice as bij ax the common bass violin 1789 Mrs, 
Piozst Joutn, Frame I. 17 6 Girls handling the double 
bass. 1856 Mrs. C. Clam kk tr. Berlins' Instrument. 40 lo 
uuublc-bassrx belong the lowest sounds of the harmony. 

atirib. 181& St on Old Mort. xvii, 1 Harm diem not 1 ’ 
exclaimed Kelt I e-drum in I**, in his very be 4 double bass 
tones. 1880 I* Davio in Grove Out. Plus. 1 . 458 llotlesini 
and .other celebrated double- bav$ players. 

Double-benched (benjt), a. Having two 
benches; spec. ( Nani .) - Double- banked. 

1834 Mkowim Angler in I Vales 1 . 17 A double benched 
cart. s88x Oc.11 vik, Double banked, double bent bed. 

Double-bitt, v. A ant. [see Birr.] tram. 
To pass a cable) twice round the bitta, or round 
two pniis of bit U instead of one. 

1833 Gait. Makryat P. Simple xv, ‘Which cable wu< 
ranged last night - the best bower?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Jump 
down, then, and see it double bitted and stoppered at thiity 
fathoms ' 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord bk. 104 In ships of 
war there arc usually two pairs of cable-bitts, and when they 
me both used at once the cable is said to lie double bitted. 

Double-bitted, a. [sec Bit j b. ] ] Having 

two bits (in various sensed. 

1816 Stori Bl Dwarf i, A double-bitted militar> bridle. 
1834 But. llnsb. 1 , jus Grubbing the roots of shrubs is 
usually performed with the. .double bitted matto< k. 1874 
Knight Dut. Afei/t., Double-bitted A re has two opposite 
bits or blades It is an ancient form of battle-axe. 

Double-breutad, a. Of a coat, etc. : Having 
the two sides of tlic bieast made alike, with 
buttons and button holes, so ns to button on either 
side. Also, having a double thickness of material 
on the breast, as an under-vest. 

1701 Loud. Gas. No. 3691 <4 A light Cloth Coat double 
hi existed i8j< J. Nt vl Bra. Jonathan I. 149 \ loose 
great coat, or double-breasted surtout. 1874 Boui f.li A sms 
4* Atm. iii ^4 That arrangement in a modern waistcoat 
which is entitled ‘double breasted 

Doubled (du b 1 Id ),///. a. [f. Double v.] 

1. Made double, increased twofold, + repeated, 
etc. ; sec the verb. 

<71430 Art of Nombryng (K E. T. SJ 16 Fynde a-noker 
digit vnderthe nevt figme biforc the doublede. 1571 Diggrs 
Pantorn. t. xi Diij, loymng to that doubled distance tho 
beigth of >our eye, ye hauc the whole altitude. *697 
Drvuln Vtrg, Georg. iv. 70 Hollow Kocks that doubled 
Images of Voice rebound. x8io Sou 1 11 tv Kehama xi. xiv, 
Their doubled speed the affrighted Dragons try. 

b. Of land : see double land s.v. Double a. 6. 
1697 Damimku Voy (17*9) I 256 The Land in the Country 
is high and doubled. 171a \V. Rogers Voy. App. 26 The 
Land is white with small Hills, and in some places doubled. 

2. Folded, bent : sec Double v. 8, 

1653 Jkk Tayi or Guide PeVot. (1719) 149 Doubled knees, 
and Groans and Cries, i860 Macmu hafl Ptlgr. Ps *14 
A small doubled piece of 1 loth 1864 Mrs Gaity Potables 
fr. Nat, Ser. iv. 14 Poor Hans’ doubled up figure 

Don*ble-dealer. [f. next, or f. Doddle adv. 

3 .] One who acts with duplicity. 

1547-64 BaUIdwim Afor Philos . (Palfr) vm. i, God ab. 
horreth. .hypocrites, and double dealers. I 709 Sacheverfi t. 
S irm. 5 Nov. 22 Thus execrable is the Traytor, and Double- 
1 >ealer. «w, Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 278 A Janus- 
faced double-dealer. 

Dou ble-dealing, double dealing, vbl sb. 

[sec Double a . 5 ] Action marked by duplicity; 
the profession of one thing and practice of another. 

a 1509 Skelton Dethe F.rle Northnmb. 174 Let double 
del y ng in the hauc no place. 163a J. Hayward tr. 
Bnmdt's hromena 131 Some feared there was some dis- 
entitling or double dealing in this business©. 1748 Anson's 
f or 111. x 40J Hie nialite and double dealing of the 
Chinese 3830 JYIsrah 1 Chas /, 111 iv. 45 Saville by 
his double dealing with the King and the Scots, proved 
Inmsrlf a political traitor 

Dou ble-dealing, ///. a. [f. pr-ec., or f. 

Double adv. 3 ] Using duplicity. 

* 5«7 Golding De Mom ay xiv 223 To be beguiled by a 


dubbledealing Spy. .»•» Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 53 
Lowminded, doubltdeahng, self-seeking politicians. 
Double-decker, colloq. [pnrasynth. f. double 
dak f -Kit 1.] A double-decked ship, etc. a. * A 
ship with two decks above the water-line*, b. 
V.S. 4 A street-car having a second floor and seats 
on top ; a freight- or cattlc-car with two floors \ 
{Cent. Diet,) 

Double-dye, v. [f. Double adv. + Dye v ] 
trans. To dye twice ; Jig. to imbue or stain deeply. 

180a Hoiv to Chute good IVtfe tv. iii. tn Haxl. Dodsley 
IX. 77 Did he not. .double-dye your coral bps with blood? 
1879 G. Mt RkfiiTH Egoist xxxv, He is a sort of man to 
double dye himself in guilt by way of vengeance. 

Hence DoubU-dyed ppl. a ., dyed twice ; Jig. 
deeply imbued or &tnined(with guilt, etc.); DoubU- 
djting^., a method of dyeing mixed woollen and 
cotton fabrics by which the two are dyed separately. 

*687 Pool k Dial, betxv. Protest. A Papist (*735) u8 You 
arc double dy'd Idolaters. 1678 Marvmi. Gtowth Pop<*y 
IS Some double dyed Son of our Church, some Protestant 
in grain. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. xii. 256 A 
double-dyed scoundrel. 

Double-edged, a. [f. double edge + -ki>, or 
DoUBLK adv ] Having two ^cutting) edges ; Jig. 
cutting oc acting both ways. 

1551 Huloet, Double etlgcd, anceps *687 Drydfn Hind 
4 Panth. 111 192 Your Delphic sword. Is double-ed^ecl and 
cuts on c ither side. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson s Voy. 
289 Pikes .. headed with a double-edged Iron. 1791 Bos- 
wmi. Johnson I. 4S4'Jod) Strong, pointed, double-edged 
wit. 1866 f. Martineau Pss. 1 . 196 The charge, is double- 
edged, and cuts both ways. 

Double-ender. 

1 . Anything having two ends alike ; spec . a kind 
of gun-boat tounded fore and aft. I T . S. 

1865 Star 3 Feb., ’I he double ender Sassacus . . caught 
one of the shells, which carried away the skylight of the 
inbin 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 219 The United States 
double-ender ‘Wateree*. 18 . . A mer. Antiquarian IX. 
370 (Cent ) It may be styled n double-ender spear, for each 
extremity of it is pointed in an identical manner. 

2 . A crow-cut rowing-machine, with two adjubt- 
able circular saws, for sawing both ends of 
timber. 

II Double entendre (d/ 7 bl ahtlhdr). [rare 
obs. F. = the usual double enlettte, double under- 
standing, ambiguity; (an example, of 1688, is given 
by Littre in Suppl.) Cf. also double entendement 
in Double a. i cjuot. 1548.] A double meaning; 
a word or phrase having a double sense, esp. as 
used to convey an indelicate meaning. 

1673 Dkvdpn A/arr . A la Alode in. i. 36 Jroible, Chagrin, 
Grimace, Enrbarrasnc, Double entendre, Equivoque. 1678 
Duuikkh Ci e \ b land in Miss Bcri y Png rtance (1834) I. 
i. 92 The ambassador xhowed a letter, which he pr«*tcndcd 
one part of it was a double entendre. 1604 Dkyden Lore 
triumph. Pro!., No double entendres, which you sparks 
allow, To make the ladies look -they know not how. 1709 
Brit. Apollo II No 11. Vi A double t ittendi e By th* word 
is express’d 1841 J. T. Hk wLRt 1 Parish Clerk I. 159 The 
jokes and the douide eniendren that were flying about. 

Double-fkoe. a- (Properly two wordb, dou 
hie face) 4 Duplicity ; the acting of different parts 
intnebnmccom.cn/ Webster 1838, b. ( dou'b/ejdce ), 
A double-faced person, a hypocrite. 

180a Boy's ( hvn Paper Nov. 55/3 Then you believe that 
un< le is a double face. 

Double-fhced a. 

1 . Having two face* or aspects. 

1580 Greene Atenaphon (Arb ) 29 Chance is like Ianus 
double faced. <*1711 Ken Preparatives Poet, Wk*. 1721 
IV. 140 Double-facM Death. 1856 Froijde Hist. Eng. II. 
36 Doublc-faccd as these inventions arc— wearing one 
meaning in the apologies of theologian*, and quite another 
to the multitude. 

b. Of a fabric : Finished on both sidei, so that 
either may be used as the right side. 

2 . Jig . 1 Facing two ways”; professing different 
things to different people ; insincere. 

1575-85 Am*. Sanuyh Serin. (184D 64 Deep dissembler*, 
double hearted, double tongued, double-faced. 1577 Test. 12 
Patriarchs (1604) 134 Pouble-fae’d men God abhorreth, 
18*5 T. Jkwerron A u tola or. Wks 1850 I. 63 Those whom 
he knew to be slippery and doublc-faccd. 

Hence DonbU-fk'otdness, the quality of being 
double-faced ; duplicity, insincerity. 

186? Sala It, IVatertoo to Penin . II. 116 An element In 
Spanish statecraft . . known as dob let , or doublefacedness. 
1887 Colvin Neats 79 Of double facedneM or insincerity .. 
Hunt was incapable 

t Dotrblefold, a. Obs. [loosely after manifold t 
etc.] Twofold, double. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 6758 (Cott) He sal again yeild duble 
fald. 138a W\u if Ps. 2nd Prol , Clad with the doublefold 
cloth of confuHion. 15^7 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 26 
The blessings arc double fold to the diligent and obedient 
hearer. i8e6 Spotting A fag , XIX. 70 Increased in a double- 
fold degree. 

Dou ble-gauffer (-geer pi), [ad. Ger. doppel - 
ganger or Du. didbel^anger double-goer. ] 

1 . The apparition of a living person ; a double, 
a wraith. 

1830 Scott Demonol 178 note % He . . may probably find it 
to be his own fetch or wraith or double-ganger. 1865 
Kingsley Hem*, xix, Either you are Hereward, or you arc 
his double-ganger. 


2 . A rendering of amphisbeenet , the double- 
headed snake, nonce-use. 

185s Whittier Double-headed Snake 60 Urchins, .search- 
ing . . for sheep or kine ’The terrible double-ganger heard. 

Dou'blt-Jutndftd, a. 

1 . Adapted to be lilted or held with both hands ; 
two-handled. 

c 161s Ciiatman Iliad i, 566 In his lov'd mother’s hand He 
nut the double-handed cup. 1834 Mkdwin Angler in Wedes 
I. 172 Do you u*e a single or double handed rod ? 

2 . Having two hands; Jig. capable of a double 
use, application, or action. 

1665 G lanvill Scepsis Si i. (J.), All things being double- 
handed, and having tho appcaianccs both of truth and 
falsehood. 

Hence Double-fca-nAadnaM, the quality of being 
double-handed ; duplicity of aciion. 

1881 F. M Crawford Dr Claudius x, That sort of 
double-handedness that the Duke hated. 

t Dou ble-head. Obs. a. The double- headed 
snake, b. Double-headed shot. 

1607 Torsfci 1. Serpents (1658) 700 The Grecians call this 
Serpent Amphisbaina..! nave called it Double-head 16315 
Swan Spec. At. (1670) 440 The Amphlshena, or Double-head 
1678 Land. Gas. No. 1361/1 He ..loaded his Guns with 
double head nnd round Partridge. 

Dou'ble-headed, a. Having a double head 
or two heads, two-headed {lit. and Jig.). 

, Double-headed shot : a shot consisting of two balls joined 
together. Double-headed serpent or snake', a feiiake-hkc 
li/ard of N. America, having the head and tail neatly alike ; 
hence formerly supposed to have two heads; 

B/LNA 2 . 

154S-3 Act 34 «y 35 Hen. I r III \ c. 6 Pinnes such as shalhe 
double headed. 1646 Sir 1 *. Browne Pseud, hp. vit xii. 
363 His favours are deceilfull and double headed, hedocth 
apparent good, for real!, .cvill after it 1665 Gfrbier Counsel 
E viij b, A doublc-headed-Aigle 1678 tr. Gaya's A rt of War 
17 Double-headed Shot . .arc two Bullet* fastned together, by 
a little piece of Iron, alnmt halfunmch longr. 1717 A Hamii- 
i on New Acc. E. hid. II. xxxiii. 10 T his double headed 
Government. 177a GolPsm. Nat. Htsl. (1776) VII. 222 The 
Amphixhoma, or the Double Headed Serpent. 1804 Naval 
Chron. XII. 63, 13 rounds of double headed shot. 1865 
Kingsley Heteiv, xvii, Hi* great double-headed axe. 

Double-he& a der. U. S. a. A kind of firewoik. 
b. A railway train having two engines. 

1869 Aldkiui Story of Bad Boy 93 The smaller sort of 
fireworks, such as pm- wheels, serpent*, double-headers. i68l 
Chicago Times 12 Mar., The. express from Chicago started 
out with a double-header. 

Double-hearted, a. [*ee Doubi.e a. 5.3 
Having a ‘ double heait ’ ; deceitful, dissembling. 

155* Lati.mfr Serm. 4- Rent. (1845) 151 Doublc-hcartcd, 
.sneaking one thing with their tongue*, and thinking another 
thing in their henits. 16*7 Hieron it ks. II. 160 Guikfull 
and double-hrarted hypocrites. 1849 Harr Par. Serm. II. 
227 In this doublcfaced, doublehearted world. 

Hence Dou’ble-hea , rtedne*a. 

157s Golding Calvin on Ps. xiLjjThis dubhlehartednessc 
. . inaketh men dubbletunged 1880 H 1 ron Ch. Subapostotn 
Age 1. i. 21 Doublchcartcdnes*, guile, arrogance. 

Dovrblqjee, -key, -see, dubbletie, adapta- 
tions or coiruptions of Du. dubbellje y a coin worth 
10 cents, or about 2d. English. 

1707 Funneil Voy. (1729) 201 A Doublekey, which is a 
piece of money that goes for two-pence. 1731 Medlfy 
Kotben's Cape G. Hofe I. 168 A Dubbletie a twopenny 
piece of Dutch money. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood Jrnl. 
(1884) 59 Two stiver pieces called doublcsccs. 1889 Bhukiv. 
A fag, Aug. 183 We had to put a doubiejec or so into the 
wooden shoe. 

+ Dou ble-leaf, sb. and a. Obs. 

A. sb. The plant twayblade {Lisina ovatef), 
an orchid with two large opposite ovate leaves. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens 11. lvii. 224 Ihe Twayblade or 
Doubleleaf. 1605 Timmr Quersit. 1. xiii. 65 The *ali* [of] 
double leafe and of cardus Benedict u*. are diaphoricall. 

B. adj. Having two leaves, double-leaved. 

159a Lvi v Afidas 1. ti, The lips are .. made for a double- 
leafe dore for the mouth. 

Dou:ble-10*ok, v. trans. To lock by two turns 
of the key, as in some foims of lock. 

159a Siiakn. Vett 4- Ad. 448 Bid Suspicion double-lock 
the door. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 39 How 
came I to # double-lock myself in? 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge II. ix. 77 John had double-locked the door. 

Double meaning, sb. Double or ambiguous 
signification ; the use of an ambiguous word or 
phrase, esp. to convey an indelicate meaning ; 
Double entendre. So DdWbU-nMurtaf <2 , 
having a double meaning, ambiguous. DotttoU- 
mwiiv nonce-wd 1 , one who deals in double 
meaning*. 

155s T. Wilson Logike (1580) 8 The wily usyng ofwordcs, 
that in sense have double meanyng. *591 Sylves i er Du 
B artas t. vi. 824 Th’ Embassader Of Pyrrhus fwhom the 
Delphian Oracler Deluded by hi* double-meaning Measure*'. 
x6qs Shaks. All's Well iv. til 114 Has de eiu’d nice, like a 
double-meaning Propheaier. 171a Sieeif. Sped. No. 504 
P 2 These are ever harping upon things they ought not to 
allude to, and deal mightily in double meaning* . . for your 
double- meaner* are dispersed . . thro’ all parts ol town or city. 
*« 4 * Hood Miss Kumansegg, Her Honeymoon xiii, A 
double meaning shows double sense. 1853 Grote Greece 
it. Ixxxiii. XI. 36 By delicate wit at d double-meaning 
phrases to express an offensive sentiment. 

DoU’bU-minded ,a. Having two 'minds*; 
undecided or watering in mind ; f also, formerly, 
Having two meanings, an overt and a concealed. 
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135 * Huloh, Dowblc mynded. or of many wyttes, n/tri- 
plex. i6it Biblr Jos. i. 6 A double minded man U vnstable 
in all his wayes. 1787 H. Herbert tr. FUury's EccL Hist. 

1 . 161 Thou shall not be either double-tongued or double* 
minded, st 34 J. H. Newman Par, Serm, (1837) I. iii. 43 
It is the double-minded who find difficulties. 

Hence 2>oubl9-mind9dnfttt, the state of being 
double-minded (in cither sense). 

1608 W. Sc later Malachy (1650) 39 Lameness Is hypo- 
crisie, double-mindedness. 1646 II. Lawrence Comm, Ah - 
/tell* tat Insincerity and double-mindednexse. 1634 II . 

/Estrange Cheu, /( 165O 71 The Amphibology, the oouble- 
mindednesse of the word 4 dux \ 1881 Gladstone Sp. at 

Leeds 7 Oct., Feeble double-minded newt that docs not see 
its own intention. 

Donhleneis (dirb’lnes). [f. Double a. + 

-NK88.1 

1 . The quality or state of being double or two- 
fold. (In quot. 1533, A double layer or fold ) 

* 398 . Tkkvika Earth De P, R. xix. cxvi, (1495) 919 The 
more he passyth fio doublyncsse and nygheth to symply- 
nesse. a 1333 Lo. Bkknkrs Huoh ix. 93 The stroke passyd 
through the doublenes of his cloke. 1665-76 Ray Flora 
100 The Double Popy differeth only from tne single field 
Popy in the doubleness of the flowers. 1833 Bain Senses <4 
hit, 11. ii. § xo If we had. .two distimt olfactory nerves, we 
should, .have a feeling of doubleness or repetition of smells. 
+ b. Double or doubtful meaning, ambiguity. 
1494 Fauyan Chton, vii. ccxxiii. 948 He wagged nis hede, 
ft* ne that conceyued some doublencsse in this report e. 1531 
T. Wilson Logtke (1580) 8 That the doublenesse of no one 
woordc deceive the hearer. [>694 R. Burthoggk Reason 
37 Words . . often have a doubleness of meaning, and then 
arc called Ambiguous]. 

O. Doubleness of mind « doublc-mindedncss. 

a 1618 Preston New Cord. (1634) 10 Doublencsse of mind 
..when a man is distracted between God and some other 
object. 1863 Kinc.lake Crimea 1 348 That doubleness of 
mind which made him always prone to do acts clashing one 
with another. 

2 . The character of being * double * in action or 
conduct ; duplicity, deceitfulness, treachery. 

f 1374 Chaucer Ancl. 4* Are. 159 He toude hir dowbil- 
nesse eapie. 1433 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxxxvi, Fy on thaire 
doubilncsse ! 1548 Hall Chrou,, Rdw IT (an. 7) 190 b, 
The erle began to complain, of the ingratitude and double- 
ties of kvng Edward. x6xo Holland Camden* Frit. 1 602 
Dissimulation and doublencsse of heart. 179a Mad. D’Ak- 
Klay Diary May, Unsuspicious . . where he has met no 
doubleness. 1853 Geo. Eliot R omnia in. xxvu, What he 
called perplexity seemed to her sophistry and doublen©**. 

DoU'bie-quick, a. {sb , adv .). a. adj. Mil . 
Applied to tnc quickest step next to the run ; « 
Double a. 4 c. Hence gen, Veiy rapid or hurried, 
b. sb. Double-quick pace or time; «= Double^. 
3 i ; also gen, /It the double-quick : very quickly 
or hastily. C. odv. In double-quick time. 

In the U.S. army, according to the Century Diet., Double- 
quiek time consisted of 165 steps of 33 inches ( = 453$ ft.) to 
tnc minute, which is identical with the 4 double time ' at 

i iresent (1806) in force in the British Army. According to 
♦’unk & Wagnall the term has been superseded by 4 double 
time * : see Dount k a j c. 

x8rr G. W. Manby Voy. Greenland (1823) 50 , 1 singled out 
one [seat] that was marching away in double quick time. 
1834 M edwin Angler in Wales 11 . 41 It was necessary to 
move on at douhle-quick. i860 Keadk Cloister $ H. Ill 229 
He took a candle and lighted it, and turned it down, .till it 
burned his fingers ; when he dropped it double quick. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Sept. 553/1 His men were proceeding at 
the double-quick. 

Hence Double -qul*ok v., intr, and tram., to 
march, or cause to inarch, at double-quick. ((/.S.) 

*86* /, i/e in South II 294 How they marched and 
manned again ; and ‘ double quitked ’, they called it ; thirty 
mljea a day. 1888 Century Mag. XXXV. 962 Berry double- 
quicked his men to the point, but was too late. 

Doubler 1 (d»*bl»j). Now only dial. Forms: 
4-5 dobler(a, dobeler(e, dub(b)lar, 5 dob bier, 
dowbler, Sc. dibler, 5- doubler, dubler, (9 
dial. dibblerV [a. AK. d older, dubler , « OF. 
doblier , doublier a kind of dish, also, a liquid 
measure, napkin, towel, bag, satchel L. du plan- 
um liquid measure, bag, purse, f . dupltis Double: 
see -auium.) A large plate or dish. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1146 A ba**yn, a bolle. .A dysche 
ojber a dobler. c 14x0 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxix. 79 

S jibbs MS.) He )»at wyth me putte)> hys honde in to pc 
ych or dobler. 14 . . Laws 0/ Four Burghs exxv. § 3 
(Jam.) The heir sail naue ane dish, ane dibler, ane charger, 
ane cuippie. xg6s Wills * lnv. N.C . (Suite©* 18351198, 
ij brass© jpotts, luj pudertiublcrs. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 
134 A Dubler or Doubler, a Platter or Dish. Vox per 
magnam Anglia partem diffusa. 1853 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Dubbler . a deep earthen dish or platter. 

Doubler * (dvblaj). Forms : see Double a. 
[f. Double v. e -er 1 ; cf. F. doubUur , prob. the 
immediate source of the technical sense 3 a.] 

1 . One who, or that which, makes double. 

1 33 a Hu lost, Do wider, duplicator, *537 in ToltelTs 
Mtsc. (Arb) 257 The doubler of thy gaine. 1389 Putten- 
ham Eng. Poesie ill. xix. (Arb.) axi f One sort© of repetition, 
which we call the doubler. % speed ic iteration of one word, 
but with some little intermission. 1869 Reed Sk ip - build, i. 

7 Plates, which, .served as doubler* to the main flat keel, 
ta A double-dealer : cf. Dou BLR v. 1 1 . Obs. 
irm Grimai.dk Cicero's Offices ( * 55^) >3° Gylefull, craft ic, 
foxlike, and a verie dubbler. 

3 . Technical senses, a. A person employed in 
doubling (see Double v. 7) ; also, a machine for 
doubling cotton or silk. 


61 $ 

*66a Act 14 Ch.ts. //, c. 15 I 6 Silk winder and Doubler. 
*7*3 Loud Gas. No. 6187/4 Elizabeth Faulkner Silk- 
Doubler, ibid. No, 6189/4 Katharine Jackson .. Worsted- 
Doubler. Robkmixon in Cassell's Teehn. Educ. IV. 

209/1 Carding engines, lap-machines or doubler*, 

b. Elcctr. An apparatus : see quot. 1788. 

X768 Phil. Trans. LXXVI 11 . 8 It is Mr Bonnet’* doubler 
that was intended to multiply, by repeated doubling, a 
small, and otherwise unperc6ivable, quantity of clectucity, 
till it became sufficient to affect an electrometer, to give 
sparks, etc. 1794 Khali Ibid. I.XXXIV. 266 When I employ 
the doubler to investigate atmospheric electricity. 1881 
Maxwell Elu.tr . 4 Magn. I. 204 By means of the revolving 
doubler. .Volta succeeded in developing, .an electrification 
capable of affe<ting hi* electrometer. 

C. Calico-printing. 4 A blanket or felt placed 
between the cloth to be printed and the printing- 
table or cylinder* (Knight Diet. Mech.). 

d. Distilling . A i>ait or appendage of a still, 
for intercepting and returning the less volatile 
vapours to be rc-distilled. 

4 . slang . A blow that * doubles up * a person. 

i8ix Morn. Herald 10 Oct. l8xs Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 

1 87 Benton wax, grounded by a doubler on the left side 

Double-reef, v. Chiefly in pa. (>ple. double- 
reefed (also 8 -rift), irons . r lo reduce the 
spread of (a sail) by taking in two reefs. Hence 
X>oubl#-r 99 f sb., eg. * in double-reefs of the top- 
sails* *= with the topsails double-reefed. 

1701 Damtier Toy. HI. iii. 133 It would blow, .so that we 
could scarce carry our Top Hails double r.ft, 17*6 Siikl* 
\ockk l r ov, round H orld ( 1757) 4 At noon we set the main- 
sail double-reefed 1813 Mammy vr Simple xv. We were 
obliged to double-reef the topsails. . and the weather looked 
very threatening. 1857 in Mete. Mar. Mag. (1858) V. 8 
At daylight, in double-reef* of the top sails. 

Double-ruff, a game at caids : see Ru kf. 
Doublesee: see Doublejee. 

Double-shot, v. (tans. To load (a cannon) 
with a double quantity of shot. AFo Jig. 

18x4 Scott Redgauntlet ch. iii, A pair of buffer*, they aic 
double-shotted. 1830 Makhyat King's Own xvi, The 
enemy .. |K»ured in a double shotted , broadside 1853 
Trench rroverbs iii. 49 (Broverb*) so riih in humour, so 
double-shotted with homely sense. 1859 F. A. Gmifeiiiih 
Artil. Man. (1862) 60 Double shot the gun. 

Doublet (dt7 blvt). Forms: 4-7 dublett e, 

4 8 dublet, (5 doubelet, -led, dobbelet, do- 
bel(I)ett e, dobelat, doplyt>, 5-6 doblet, -ettie, 
doublette, dow-, (6 Sc. dowblat, dwiplat), 
6-7 double tt, dowblet, 4- doublet, fa. F. 
doublet (1 2th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.) something folded, 
a furred coat, etc , f. double A dim. suffix - et .] 

1 . A close-fitting body-garment, with or without 
sleeves, worn by men from the 14th to the 18th 
centuries. (Rarely applied to a similar garment 
worn by women.) Obs. cxc. Hist. 

(The doublet had many changes of fashion, being at one 
time with, at another without, fhort skirts. In its various 
sleeved and *leevelesa forms it was the prototype of the 
modern coat, jacket, and waist* oat ) 

13*6 Watar. Arc. FHw. II, 26/3 Unus doublet pro rorporc 
Regis, 13 . Gaw 4 Gr. Kut. 571 Dubbed in a dublet of 
a dere tars. . *489. C axiom Faytes 0/ A. 11. xiii. 115 They 
hadd coucrtly vmlre tbtjr lytel doublrttex rasers 2548 
Hall Chi oh.. Hen. IV (an. 15) 135 'I hat it was ynough for 
a woman, to bulge the difference l>etwene the shurle ami 
the dublet of herliusbande. 16*7 Duamon Agimourt, etc 
158 Dublet, and Cloke, with Plush and Vcluct linde. 1740 
Gray Let. Poems (1775) 8j We should have taken it for a 
red satlin doublet. 1833 Urk Thilos Manuf 133 Gcoige 
Fox . .travelled ns a missionary .. buttoned up in a leathern 
doublet with sleeves 

b. phr. Doublet and hose\ esp. as the typical 
masculine nttiie; also, as a sort of undress, or 
dress for active pursuits, implying absence of the 
cloak worn fur warmth and protection, or of the 
gown, coat, or cassock befitting age or dignity. 

1308 Rhaks Merty IC. lit i. 46 And youthful still, in your 
doublet and hose, this raw-rumaticke day ¥ 1600 — A. )'. L. 
11. iv, 6 Doublet and hose ought to show it sclfe coragioux 
to pettycoate. 1603-4 Const. 4 Canons Fed | 74 That in 
public they go not in their Doublet and Hose, without 
Coat* or Casxocks. a. 654 Selden Table- 7 \ (Arb ) 38 One 
man can go in Doublet and Hose, when another Man can- 
not be without a Cloak. 1858 Loncf. M, Standuh 1. 3 
Clad in doublet and hoxe, and boots of Cordovan leather. 

+ o. Doublet of defence (or fence ') : a body- 
armour composed of metal plates covered with 
cloth or leatner ; « Bkkiandine. Obs. 

1418 F, F. Wilts (1882* 37 A Poubeled of defence couered 
with red Le]* 1 '' *4^3 Mann 4 Househ. Exp (1841) 158 

Ffusten . . ffor to make dublcttys off fence. 1488 Will of 
Shameboume (Somerset Ho.>, Dohlette of fence. *885 
Fair holts Costume m Eng. (ed. 3) Gloss, s.v. Brtgan • 
dtne. 

t d. Iron or stone doublet : a orison. Obs. slang. 
1698 Fryer Ace. E. ind & P. 318 We nay metaphorically, 
when any is in Prison, He nas a Stone Doublet on. a 1700* 
B. E. Put. Cant. Crew, iron-doublet , a Prison. < 17*0 
Lett. fr. Mist's Jrnl. (1729) I. 227 He that will not pay 
his Debts when a few good Words will ballance hi* Account* 
with hi* Creditor, deserve* to wear a Stone Doublet all his 
Life-time. 

2 . One of two thing* precisely alike or in some 
way identical : one of a pair or couple ; a duplicate 
copy; //.twins, spec. b. Philol. One of two words 
(in the same language) representing the same ulti- 
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mate word but differentiated in form, as iloak nnd 
iloik, fashion and faition. C. Printing. A word 
or phrase set up a second time by mistake 1 Kibble 
sb. jh (Webster, 1864). 

(1349 Latimer 4 th Setm. bef. Rdiv I'/fArb.) 107 F01 as 
good preachtr* b« worthy double honour : *0 vnprtachmg 
prelate* lx* worthy dotihk dishonour* : They muste be ut 
theyr doublets ) 1333 1 \ Wilson Rhet. <4580)203 Doublet!**, 
is when we rcheaise one and the same worde twixe together 
All wretch©, wretch©, that I am. 1681 Grkw Mas* urn (J 1 , 
*1 hose doublets on the side of his tail seem to add strength 
to the must Ic* which move th© (nil-tin* 1869 ( ontemp. 
Fev. X. 160 Doublet*, i.e. double and divergent derivation* 
fioin a common root, an, for example, tauou and tatnm 
x88t Skeat F.tvmol Put 175 'I hu* dote i* a doublet of 
deal 1B85 Athemeum 9 May 594 | In] Hebrew grammar. . 
there i* a *pe< lal dual fonn to expre** doublet*. 

3 . 6 'timing, {pi.) a. The same number turning 
up on both the dice at a throw. 

< 1450 Chester Ti. (Stink*. Soc.) II. 56 Now© will I hegyn 
I 01 lo caste . . Tnke hear©, 1 dare Dye, Are dublett©*, in 
good fn>© a 1680 Bun 1 m Rem (1759) II 270 He seldom 
fails to thiow doublets. iSss R Smeih ky ( Vt ult Si . 246 
Doublets must occasionally turn up if we are always casting 
the dice. 

fb. An old gnmc at tables or backgammon. 
x6n Cotcr., Rcnctte, a game .it I able* ol some jesem- 
tilanue with our Doublet*, ot (^ueenc* (tame i6a§ 1 ami k 
Mti tOiOsm. I Aih ) 71 At t.ihlc* he reaches nut beyond doub- 
lets. 168401 wav Atheist v t Wk*. 17^8 II. 85 Farm'd . 
St ven ami Eleven, Sink I tay and the Doublets 

4 . A pan or couple, fei. a. Spotting. Two 
birds killed at once with a double-ban died gun. 

1816 Cm- Haw kih Diaiy (1893) 1 . 146, 1 hiul eight 
doublet* and b.q^ged W>th my bird* every tunc. 1837 Ibid . 
11. 129 hive glorious doublet*. 

b. A combination of two simple lenses. 

1831 Bri-w si lk Optn s xli 342 Dr. Wollaston’s microscopic 
doublet ..consist* of two piano convex lenses. 1844A.GHAY 
Lett (ifityi) 325, 1 can . . see the pollen tube* with even niy 
three-line doublet 1 1874 K nk. 111 Dtit, Mt(h * v , Sir John 
ller*< lid’* doublet consists of n double ton vex lens, and of 
aplano-concav© lens. , It is intended foi a simple tim roscojxe. 
1880 Nature XXL 411 '1 he obje< t glasses me doublets 
with a positive hns of quuttz and a negative of Iceland 
spar. 

5 . A counterfeit jewed composed of two pieces of 
crystal or glass cemented together with a layer of 
colour between them, or of a thin slice of a gem 
cemented on a piece of glass or inferior stone 

1449 Chunhw. Au . St, (.forge, Stamford (Nu hoi* 1797) 
133 Agrct croun ..garnished with stones c lepyd dublet*. 
c 1530 Pol Ret. 4 L. Poems <1 8M> 45 Dublett©* of glass© 
yeue a gret cuidence, Thyng countit let wyl fail© at assay. 
1640 Lov 1 1 a< k Poems Dcd/iake my Garnet Dublet Name. 
1758 Monthly Ref*. 348 Various mtihixl* of < ount©if©ihng 
gem* by coloured glass, pastes, doublet*. 1887 Tall Mall 
T/. 28 Sept. 5/1 4 Doublets’ as they ure called oic topa/es 
having a thin slice of diamond laid on the visible surface . . 
the composite stone being sold as a diamond. 

0 . ller. 

1830 Robson first. Herald III. Glo*s , Ti averse or 
l'ioublet, i* a l>carmg .. resembling the cjievtron, which 
i.suc* from two angles of one side of the cstuti hcon, and 
meet* in a point about the middle of th© other side; but 
without touching the line of the shield with it* point. 

7 . Hilliards. (See quot . ) 

1856 Cmawli y Billiards (1850) 18 'I he Doublet . i* pro- 
duced by striking your own or tncobjc< t hall against one of 
1 he < ushions, *0 a* to make it rebound lo un opj*ositc po< ket 
or bail. 

8. attrib. and Comb, (sense 1) 

* 5*3 Moke Rith ///<i88 0 47 He plucked \p hys doublet 
A’cue to his elbow. 15*3 Lo 1 Iernh<s irons I. itdxxxiv, 
A dowblettc makcrof Dmdon. >875 J Byni iion in Mather 
A*. Philip's War 11862)245, I pray you *cnd down by the 
post my doubler coat. 

llcncc Dou bltttd a , clad in a doublet ; t Dou*- 
bl#tlng’ sb., ? stuff for doublets cf. tiouscting). 

1573 Ad Gen. Assembly in Henderson Old World 
SiOtland (1893) 163 All Kinde of gowning, tutting, doublet- 
ting, or breckcs of Velvet x 838 Hawthorne Amestial 
Toot steps (1883) 4<j 5 Double! ted and l*rufflcd knightly 
shades of (Jueen Elizabeth’s time. 

Double-tho-ng. v. trans. To strike with the 
doubled thongof a whip. Hence Domtolt-tlio'ikgcr, 
a stroke thus given {colloq.). 

*836 Whytr Melviiie Kate Cov. xix, I>oublc-tbonging 
the off wheeler most unmercifully. 1890 B01 orkwooo 
Colonial Ref (1891) 187 With a shout, a dmibl©*t hunger, 
half a doxeti wild plunge* .. the team settled down to 
something like racing speed 

t Double-tongue. Obs. 

1 . Duplicity or (leccitfulncss of speech. ( 1 ’iopcrly 
two words, double longue : sec Dobblk a. 5.) 

C1386 Chaucir J'ais T P 570 pc sinne of double long© 
Huche a* speken fair© bifurn folk and wikkedly bihynd©. 
*4., I see Dociu k a. 5 k 

2 . Herb The shrub Rnscus Jfypoglossum ; so 
called from the leaves springing from the middle 
of the leaf-like stalk* or phyllodes 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xiii 074 Double tongue hath 
tliitKe brownish Icaues vppon the whiche there groweth 
in the midle of eu©ry leafe another *mal leafe fashioned like 
a tongue. t6ox Holland Pliny 11 284 uiarg., fit* lingua. 
Hotse-tongue, or J )ouble-tongu«. 

Double-tongue, v : see Tonobk. 
Double-tongued (-t^rjd), a. [cf. Double a. 
5 ] Speaking contrary or inconsistent things ; 
deceitful or insincere in speech. 

138s Wyclip 1 Tun. iii. 8 It byhoueth dekene* for to be 
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cliAst, not dowble lungirl. 14I3 Calk. A ngl. no/tDuby Be- 
longed, ambiloquus . . bdmguis. ijjjl Gau Richt Pay 
17 Thay that ar d.ntbel tungit the quhilk seis ane thing 
now. and sine anc oder thing. *710 On For Capt. Singleton 
xvi, Thou art but a double tongued Christian, I doubt. 1849 
Groitc Gseece n. Ixvm (1863) VI. 114 ‘ The double-tongued 
and all-objecting /eno.’ .... . . - 

Doubling (d? bliq), vbl? sb. [-ino L] The 
action of the verb Double, or its result. 

1 . Twofold increase, multiplication by two, dupli- 
cation ; + repetition (obs. \ 

im8 Tkkvisa Rartk. He P. R. ix. xxiii. (1495) 3<5 i 
H tdfexion and rcboumlynge and dowblynge of the snnne 
brines. 1570 Drr Math . Prff. 30 A Mechanicall Dubblyng 
of the Cube 1603 Knoi i rs Hist. Turks (1638) aai To 
the doubling of Iiih griefe. 1858 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 44 The rapid doubling of the popu- 
lation. 

b. Brewing and Distilling (Sec quots.) 

1743 I, nml. 4 Country Brew. iv. 266 They, .use their next 
small NVort instead ol the first Water for brewing Ale or 
more Strong Beer from frcdi Malt, which they call 
Doubling. 1874 Knight Diet. Met h., Doubling. 1. The 
second distillation of low wines, 

2 . cotter. The lining of a garment ; esp . in 
Heraldry. 

137a Bosskwkll Armorie it. 79b, In Armes it U called 
Krmyne .. In Mantles fas M. G. I.cyghe tuyeth) they arc 
tailed doblmges. 1610 Gull. MM Heraldry 1. iv. (1611) ia 
Doublings or linings of roabe*. 1708 J. Chamberlaynk St. 
tit. Rrit. 1. 111 hi, A Viscount's mantle hath two doublings 
and a half of plain white fur. 1809 J. Homk in Naval 
Chron. XXIV. 19) A mantling gules, the doubling argent. 

3 . Nnut. a. A piece of timber fitted on to the 
bitts; fir-lining, b. The covering or lining of a 
ship with an extra layer of planking; the extra layer 
itself. C The double-seamed border or edging of 
a sail. d. pi. That part of a mast between the 
trcstlctrccs and the cap. 

*769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789', Poussin dr bittes , the 
fir-lining or doubling of the bits 1833 Sir J. Ross Natr. 
•2nd Coy ii 11 Such effects arc very apt to follow the 
doubling of vessels. 1893 Harper's Mag. Aug 45°/* The 
lower pait of the luff.. laced, .to the doublings of the mast. 

4. lUtildtng See quots.) 

s8 4* 76 G wilt Em vet. Arrhtl. Gloss., Doubling, a term 
used in Scotland to denote eaves* bt/nids. 1874 Knight 
Dui. Meek, Doubling . . a. The double course of shingles 
or slates at the cave of a house. 

5 . The folding of any substance ; a fold. 

1634 Peach am Gentl. Exerc. 1. xiii. 43 Giving to every 
fold his proper naturall doubling. 1663 Hooke MUrogr. 
141 A kind of hem or doubling of the leaf. 1703 Moxon 
Me. k. E veto. 9 When you double up your Iron ..to make it 
thick enough, .and. .work in the doubling into one another, 
and make it .. one lump. 1833 Bain Senses \ Int. u ii. 

1 1 1 The structuic is so arrnngeiThy ramifications and doub-. 
lings as to present a very extensive suifacc to the nir. 

0 . A sudden turn in running ; fig. an evasion, 
a shift ; deceitful or tricky action, double dealing. 

1373 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 36 Your wurship 
mm the lieiter conceive there hole dealing and duhliug with 
me. x6xx Spheo Hist. Gt. Rrit. ix. xii 11633) 715 Pcslrcd 
with the doublings of Lawyers. 1674 N. Cox Gentl Dec real. 

1 (1677) When Hounds hunt a Female-Hare, she will use 
more Crossing and Doubling. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 31 f 8 Mean doublings to escape the pursuit of 
crith ism. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Png. IV. 189 To trace all 
the turns and doublings of his course . . would be wearisome. 

7. attrib . (vaiious technical senses : sec the vl>.). 
1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789', Clous des saboreh r, 
doubling-nails, to line the gun-ports. 1774 Hull Dock Act 
35 Doubling planks that may be wrougnt upon the sides. 
*875 Gres Did. Arts III. 791 (Silk Manuf.) The motions 
arc given to the doubling-machine in a very simple way. 

Doirblillg, //A 0. [f- as prec, t -ing *.] That 

doubles, in various senses. 

1 . Making, or becoming, twice ns much ; in- 
creasing twofold ; repeating, resounding, echoing ; 
+ stammering (cjuot. 1621). 

*99 ® Sylvester Dh Radas 11. i. iv. Handy<raft s (1631) 
338 tie makes the trampled ground . . shake with doubling 
sound. 16*1 Quarles A rgalus 4 P> (1678) 33 Tears. whoMi 
violence deny a Th' intended passage of her doubling 
tongue. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1677) xi Heads 
having doubling Croches, are called Forked Heads. 1711 
Porn Temp, tame 133 Thro’ the big dome the doubling 
thunder h mmR 1767 Cavallo in Phil, Trans . LX XV III. 

1 a Experiments made with those doubling or multiplying 
plates. 1801 Young ibid. XC1I. 45 Doubling [-double- 
refracting] spars. 

2 . Folding, bending. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Longing I, With doubling 
knees and weary Itones, 

3 . Turning suddenly in running; fig. evasive. 

1381 Mulcastek Positions xxxvii. (1807) 164 Dccpe dis- 
sembling and dublinjc hypocrisie. 1633 Quari tea Embl.xv. 
iv. (1718) 301 The hindmost hound oft takes the doubling 
hare. 1733 Somerville those 11. 17 With Steps revers'd 
She forms the doubling Maze. 17^3 H. Walpole Let. to 
//. S. Conway 15 Nov., Lord Lgmont was doubling, 
absurd, and obscure. 

Doubloon (dt>bltt*n). Also 7 doblone, dub* 
lion, 8 doublon, doblon. [a. F. don b ton , orSp, 
doblon, augm. of doble Double.] A Spanish gold 
coin, originally double the value of a pistole, i.e. 

3.1 to 36 shillings English ; now worth a little 
more than £1. 

i6as Mahhk tr. Alemans Gunman tPAlf, II. ll. viiL 170, 

I gave him Mxe Dohlone* of two. 1719 Dr Foe Crusoe 1, 
xui, Six doubloons of gold. i7»7-5i Chambers Cyd. s.v., 


There are also double du bloom now current, .for 3 pound 
13 shilling*. 1743 P. Thomas Jmi. Anson's Voy App. 5 
Dollars 540 1 . Troy and Double Loons ®oi. 1735 Johnson, 
Doublon. 186a Landau Rev. 30 Aug. 197 A minute search 
ix easily prevented by the influence of doubloons on Spanish 
officials. 

II Doublure (dwbl/rr). fF. doublure lining, f. 
doubler to Double, line.] An ornamental lining, 
usually of leather, on the inside of a book-cover.- 
x886 Rail MallG. 2* Nov. 6/3 With a doublure (this is the 
term applied to the elaborated inside faces of the cover) of 
crimson morocco. X89B Bookseller's Cafat.. Bound in 
Brocade of the Fighteenth Century, the clotn cover with 
the Artist’s design in gold used as a doublure. 1893 
Zaphnsdokf Sk. Hist. Bookbinding 22 To Badicr is assigned 
the first use of doublure* (1703^. 

Doubly (du bli), adv. [f. Double a. +-ly 2,] 

1 . In a double or twofold manner or degree ; in 
two ways, or twice as much. 

C1380 Wyclif Serin . Scl. Wkx. I. 386 Here wc synnen 
doubli. c 1450 Mirour Salnactoun 1173 Two tables of the 
commandements dowbly in oure lady xawle ware. 1393 
Siiaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 80 Thy blowes, doubly redoubled. 
1789 Map. D'Arblav Dtaiy 14 Jan , I was now doubly 
sorry. *834 Mrs. Somfkvillr Connex. Pkys. Sc. xxv. 
350 Doubly refracting substances. 

2 . With duplicity, deceitfully. ? Obs. 

c 1430 PUgr. Lyf Manhade 111. xxvi. (1869) 150 False 
mesures she vseth doublcliche. ci 383 R. Brownr Anno. 
Cartwright 2 Let him not dcale doiibly with vs. x6za Gfb 
toot out 0/ Snare 77 Hce had no reason to speak doumely. 
1748 Richardson ( larissa (1811) III. xxxi. 186 They lay a 
man under a necessity 4o deal doubly with them ! 

Doubt (davit), sb.l Forms : 3-4 dut(e, (4 dote), 
3-6 douto, (4 6 dowt(e, dou^t>, dought(e, 
dowght), 4-7 dout, 5- doubt, (5-6 doubte, 6 
dubte, dowbt). [ME. a. OF. dute , dote, doute , 
vbl. sb. f. douler to Doubt. The spelling doufie, 
dought, arose from the spoken identity, which per 
contra caused Douohty to be sjrelt doubly. As to 
the mod. spelling with b, see Doubt t/.] 

1 . The (subjective) state of uncertainty with 
regard to the truth or reality of anything ; un- 
decidedness of belief or opinion. With //. ; A 
feeling of uncertainty as to something. 

a 1**5 Leg. A’atk. 3463 Nc beo )m na J>ing o dutc Of al 
but lu ibeden haucst. c 1300 Reket 375 Thannc was the 
llischop in gret doute what weic therof to done, c 1400 
Maundev. (Kuxb.) xiii. 57 pou inan of licit faith, whi had 
[»ou doute ? 1483 Path. Angl . 105/2 A Dowte, ambiguitas, 
dubietas , dutniauo, dubium. 1539 W. Cunningham Cos. 
mogr. iilasse 17 Your wordes bnnge me in a doubt. 1376 
Fleming Panofl. bpist. 17 You ought not to stand in 
doubt. 1583 Q. Fliz. in hour C. Lug. l.ett. aq, 1 write 
not this, my dcare brother, for dout. 1606 Shahs. Tr. <V 
Cr. It. ii. 16 Modest Doubt is cal’d The Beacon of the wise 
i7o8STANHorE/\*>w/A/* (1709 I V. 67 To remove all Remains 
of Unbelief and Doubt. X779 Cowcer Hymn, ' IPhen 
darkness long * i, I’he folly of iny doubts and fears. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xcvij There fives more faith in honest 
doubt, Believe me, than in hnlf the creed*. 

b. The condition of being (objectively) un- 
certain ; a state of affairs such as to give occasion 
for hesitation or uncertainty. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2261a (Gbtt.) Saint paul it *ais, it es na 
dute. *373 Bariiour Brute xxv. 207 Quhill eftir myd-mornc, 
the flehting Lestit, in-till sic anc dout. 1678 Dkydkn All 
/or Love iv. i. (Seager) Like A polished glass held to the 
hps l when life’s In doubt. 1818 I as. Mill Rrit. India II. 
V. vi. 5^6 It.. brought in doubt the sincerity of the former 
professions, 189.I5 ir A. Kkkrwich in Law limes Rep. 
LX VII. 1 40/1 In a case of this kind I think I ought to gi\c 
the defendant the benefit of the doubt 

+ 2 . A matter or point involved in uncertainty ; 
a doubtful question ; a difficulty. Obs. 

r *374 Chain ku Roetk. iv. pr. vi. 134 Whan oon doute is 
determined and kut awey her wexen o^er doute* wi^outen 
noumbre. 1308 Trkviba Rartk. De P. R. xvi. xlvii. (1495) 
569 No man snal wene that it is doubt or fnls that cod hath 
nctte vertue in precyous stone*. 1381 Peitik Guaxsds 
Civ . Conv. 1. (1586) 41 b, Who will, now and then propose 
such doubtfull double*. 1693 Coi. Rec. Penney iv. I. 420 
You doe Likewise alledge that the greatest bodic of Laws 
were transmit ted., by Mr. penn, which is a doubt, 

+ 8. Apprehension, dread, fear. Obs. 
a 1**5 Juliana 28 For dute of dcnSe. 1*07 R. Glouc. 
D734) 89 He nadde of no prince in be world doute. c 1388 
Chaucer Pars. T, F 949 Oonly for the doute of Ihe*u 
Crist, xati Rolls of Par It. Ill, 650/2, I havyng doute of 
harme of my body, dyd assemble these persouc*. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ay man xii. 8t For douLte to be blamed 
he *pored his horse, at 533 Ld. Bkrnkrs Htion xcv. ui 
They dare not, for dought of Kyng Charlcmayne. 1639 
D. Pell Impr. of Sea 51 1 Being in many fears and doubts 
of starving. 

t b. A thing to be dreaded ; danger, lisk. Obs. 
13.. Coer de L. 3933 It is gret doute he schal us wynne I 
c Hoo Lanfrane's Cirurg. 134 If pat ilke remile peerse 
bravn panne her is a greet doute in \rt cao*. 139 6 Sprnser 
/*. (J. v. xi. 47 How ever strong and stout They were, a* well 
approv’d in many a doubt. 

^ 4. Phrases: a. 7 0 make doubt ; +(a) to hesi- 
tate, to scruple (obs); (b) to doubt, to be un- 
certain, b, No doubt : undoubtedly, doubtless, 
f 0, Out of doubt : without doubt, doubtless (obs ). 
d. Without doubt : (a) certainly, undoubtedly ; 
t (b) without fear, feailessly (obs.). 

a. 1388 T. B .la Primaud. Rr. Acad. I. (1589) 185 
Bolesluus the seconde. made no doubt to take women by 
violence from their husband*. 1709 Btryps Ann. R^f. I. 
xxii, 364, 1 make some doubt, whether the.. Proclamation. . 


were ever printed. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 3) 1 . 3*0, I make 
no doubt that you wilf prove the truth of your words. 

b. c 1380 wyclif Whs. (1880) 378 And no dowte.. 
siluestre. schulde haue synned more greuously han giezi 
did. *378 Fleming Panofl. Rpist. 86 Y our mother, a notable 
Gentlewoman (no dout). 1749 P. Thomas Jrni. Anson's 
Voy 65 It was done, .to the entire Satisfaction of five or six 
(no doubt) very disinterested Officers. 1883 Manch. Exam. 
35 Feb. 5/x No doubt it was adroit, but the adroitness was 
of a vulgar kind. 

C. c 1340 Cursor M. 2776 (Trin.) pat story telleh out of 
doute. 1439 Poston Lett. No. 323 1. 436 As 1 schal owt of 
dowght her after doo. 1977 .Sif. Aug. Manual (Longm ) 
111 Out of all doubt.. their whole soule shall not nuffise to 
reioise to the full. 1696 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept., Whose 
ends have, out of doubt, been what I told you. 

d. a 1300 Cursor M. 3053 (Cott.l Cham wit-outen dout 
Sal be his brother* vnderlote. loid. 6557 (Cott.) Cum* 
again, wit-vten dute. c 1410 SirCleges 44 Kech and poic.. 
Schulde l>e there wythoutton dought. 1336 A urelio Isab. 
(1608) D ij, Withouten doute I snolde merite to lea^ \ow. 
1874 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 6z This Hcnricu*. .was without 
doubt . .the bead of the Biikali. 1895 F. Hall 7 wo 7 nfies 
vii. Without doubt, in the judgment of many . . he ha* done *0. 
6 . Comb. 

1849 G. Daniel Trinarch Hen. V, cxliv, Hi* doubt- 
Sprung Pietie has yet a farther Quest. 01638 Bp. Hali. 
Rem. Wkx. (1660) 103 Against these doubt -mongers. x8o$ 
Tablet 7 Dec. 901 The doubt-excluding certainty required. 
T Doubt, sb . 2 Obs. ra>e~- 1 . A redoubt. 
n6xi Chapman Iliad xii. 286 This doubt downe, that now 
betwixt u* stands. 


Doubt (daut), v. Forms ; see Doubt jAI Pa. t. 
and pple. doubted (also 4 dutte, 4-5 dut(e, 

5 doute, (dought), pa. pple. 4-5 ydouted). [ME. 
duten, douten, a. OF. duter, do/cr, d outer, (14- 
16th c. also doubter) L. dubitdre to waver in 
opinion, hesitate, related to dubius wavering to 
and fro, Dubious. The nprmal 14th c. forms in 
Fr. and Eng. were douter, doute ; the influence of 
Latin caused these to be artificially spelt doubt-, 
which in 17th c. was again abandoned in Fr., but 
retained in Eng. 

Branch II 4 to tear, to be in fear', a development of the 
verb in OF., was an eaily and very prominent sense of the 
vb. and its derivatives in ME. : cf. also Redoubt, etc.) 

I. 1 . intr. To be in doubt or uncertainty ; to- 
be wavering or undecided in opinion or belief. 
Const, ^(ft//, +f;i). 

a X300 Cursor M. 21090 (Edin.) (Thomas Didvmu«J 
lange he dutid in |>e richte. c 13*3 Metr. Horn. 100 Of hi* 
birth douted thai nohl, 138a Wyclif Luke ix. 8 He doutide, 
for that it was seid of sum men, for Joon roosaven fro deede 
men. *5*3 Ln. Berners Praise. I. clxxxi. 216 There was 
none that ought to dout in hym. 1339 Bihlk (Great) 
Matt, xxviii. 17 But some douted. 1348 Cwanmkr Conf 
Unwrit. Perthes in Strypc Feel. Mem. 11. App. A A. 97 
The Chyrche wytnesseih them to be true. . wherfore it is 
not lawful to doubt at them, a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 
178 llec that ne\er doubted, scarce ever well-belceved. 
1788 Beattie Minstr. 1. xlvii, But let us hope ; to doubt 1 is 
to rebel. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 8 6. 519 Who never 
doubted of the final triumph of freedom and the law. 

2 . trans. To be uncertain or divided in opinion 
about ; to hesitate to believe or trust ; to feel doubt 
about ; to call in question ; to mistrust, 

C1340 Cursor M. 2381? (Trin.) Who so douteb is 
childe he more. 1494 Fabyan Chron. II. ccxli (R.), The 
lady who douted those wordes. 15x3 More in Grafton 
Chron. II. 828 Diverse of hi* housholde servaunts, whome 
either he suspected, or doubted. 1598 Shahs. Merry IP. v. 
v. 183 Doctors doubt that. 1680 Drydkn Chios Ep., 
Helen to Paris (R), He.. The beauty doubted, but believ'd 
the wife. 1780 Harris Philol. Enq. Wk*. (1841) 461 Because 
Socrates doubted some things, therefore Arccsilas and Car- 
neades doubted all. 1799 Mrs. Kadcliffb Italian ii, My 
lord, you have never yet doubted my word. S856EMRKSON 
Eng. 7 'raits, Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. «;8 They doubt a man's 
sound judgment if he does not eat with appetite. 

b. with clause, introduced by whether, if, that. 
(Often with but, but that , when the main clause is 
negative or interrogative: see But eonj. 21.) 
t Also formerly with inf. 

1303 Bhunnk Hand/. Syntte 857 Hys dyscyplys doutede 
echoun Wheber he shulde ryse or noun. 1340 H ampole Pr. 
Consc. 3965 pc saute, .pat doutes whethir he sal bedampned 
or save. 13x3 Moke in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 824 Not 
doubtyng but that, he should finde him faythtull. 1586 A. 
Day Eng . Sec. 1. (1635) 130 Doubting how to have recom- 
pence. 1684 Butlrr Hud. it. Hi. 1029, I do not doubt To 
find friend* that will l>ear me out 1711 Steei.f. Spect. No. 

6 P 4 , 1 do not doubt but England is at present as polite 
a Nation as any in the World. 1817 W. Srlwyn Law 
Nisi Print (ed. *) II. 1059 It never was doubted, but that 
one partner mignt bind the rest. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 
4 It. Jrnls. (1872)1. 9, I doubt whether English cookery i* 
not better. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (*875) II. PrefT < 
Schiller doubted that a noetic measure could be formed 
capable of holding Goethe^s plan. 1891 Law Times XCII. 
107 1 Hie master doubted if all remedies were not barred 
by the lapse of time. 

+3. To hesitate, scruple, delay ; with infinitive. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 105/a To Dowte; cunctari . . hertre. 
htsare. 1549-81 Stkrnmold & H. Ps. 1 . 3 Our God shall 
come in hast, to speake he shall not doubt 1378 Fleming 
Panopl. Rpist. 7, I dout not to request and earnestly be- 
seech# you, to retume. t8$s Stanley Hist. Philos, ill. 
(1701) 85/3 Plato doubteth not to write in this manner. 
>743 Firldimg Joum. l ii, Mr. Locke hath not doubted to 
assert, that you may see a spirit in open daylight 

4 . impers. To cause to doubt, make doubtful. 

x8.. WHimsa Pr. Wks. (1889) II. 90 This, he says, some* 
what doubted him at first, as the book was not canonical. 
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IL S. trans. To dread, fear, be afraid of. + a. 
with simple object. Obs. 

a R. 944 pe deouel of helle dutcff ham swufie, 

IS97 R- Glouc. (1734) 976 Edmond, .dou tede God (>oru alts 
thyng. a 1300 Cursor M. 12371 (Colt) J>ai him luucd and 
doted ai. c 1400 Destr . Troy 13834 Mvche dut he hU 
dreme, & dred hym ^erfore. a 1430 A mt, de la Tour 
xxxiv. 48 Ye shulde lov* and doute your husbonde. 151} 
Ld. Berners Froiss. K. xxix. 43 He made many to be 
slayne, wherby he was so doughted. c 1630 Risdon Surv. 
Devon | 329 (1810) 319 St. Ann’s Chapel is . . very near the 
sea, vet doubts not 'drowning. >664 Flodden F. v. 46 No 
Engltsh-man Scots more did doubt. 

b. With infinitive phrase, or objective clause : 
To fear, be afraid (that something uncertain will 
take or has taken place), arch . and </w/. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 10869 (Cott.) pis leuedi nathing doted 
sco pat godd ne moght his will do. Ibid. 15171 (Cott.) pc 
fieche was dutand for to del c 1450 Merlin 6 He dought 
that he myght not Wynne hem. 1568 Grafton Ckron . II. 
965 They doubted to fall in their hand**. 1583 Holly* 
band Campo di Fior 309, 1 doubt lest we arc gone out of 
the wave. Pepyb Diary <1879) IV. 171 Doubting 

that afl will break in pieces in the kingdom. 171a 
W. Rogers Voy . 237 , 1 doubt not any ones contradicting 
this Journal. 1816 Scott Antiq . vii, But I doubt, 1 doubt, 
I liave been beguiled. i8ao Smkllry Let. Pr. Wk*. 1888 
II. 321 , 1 doubt that they will not contain the latest and 
most important news. Afod. dial, I doubt we are too late. 

(S. In weakened sense (app. influenced by I.) : 
a. To anticipate with apprehension, to apprehend 
(something feared or undesired). 

1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1874) 1 . 190 Ay dowting deth 
by cursed gyle and treason. 1398 Grknkwry Tatituf Ann. 
11. xii, Doubting nothing more then least they should shift 
off the battell for fcare. *703 Rowe Lair I'enit. it. ii. 588 
Still I must doubt some Mystery of Mischief. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L, v. xi, Fear nought— nay, that 1 need not say — 
But—cfoubt not aught from mine array. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd. . 6* Is 11. \. II. 365 They doubted some sinister motive, 
or deeper policy than appeared in the conduct of the French 
king. 

b. To suspect, have suspicions about, arch . 

1386 A. Day fng Secretary i. (1635) 88 Before, .doubting 
the malicious dealings of the adveise parties against me. 

n KNOLLKs Hist. 'lurks (1621) 865 The defendants 
ting such a matter, by diligent listening, .discovered 
their works. 1873 Howells foregone Concl. 17 Don Ippo- 
lito, whom he had begun by doubting for a spy. 

c. with infin. phrase or clause: To apprehend; to 
suspect, arch . 

1374 Hyll Conject. Weather ii. The pinne or web is like- 
wise to be doubted to happen in that yeare. 1398 Grenewky 
Tacitus' Ann. 1. iv. (1622) 6 Some perill might ensue, if he 
should doubt that they perceiued nis dissimulation. 1703 
Wfsi fy in Hearne Collect. 28 Sept., My Flax [was] I doubt 
willfully fir’d ami burnt. 1879 Trollope Thackeray 148, 
1 doubt that Thackeray did not write the Latin epitaph. 

1 7. refl. To fear ; to be afiaid. [ - OF. sc doute r.] 
Cf. Fear v. 3 . Obs, or arch. 

a % 300 Cursor M. 6656 (Cott.) His folk .duted to 
cum nim nerr. c 1330 R. Brunnr Chron. (1810) 41 Doute 
he of non enmys, |>at comes vp on )>©. c 1400 Destr, Troy 
12918 Ho dout nir full deply, for drede of he kyng. 13*3 
Ld. Berners Froiss. l.ccxviii. 278, 1 doubte me nothynpeof 
them. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. ii. 159 Faith, .would not hold 
taking, I doubt me. s8ao Scott Monast . vii, I doubt me 
his wits have gone a bell-wavering by the road, 
t 8. intr. To be in fear; to be afraid of. Obs . 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 1334 (Gfltt.) He hiked .And sau t hinges 
bat gert him dute. C 1340 Ibid. 21870 (Trin.) Mony mon 
perof shal doute. cisoo Lancelot 1827 It .makith realrnys 
and puple boith to dout. < 1333 Gau Richt l' ay (1888) 94 
Help al men quhilk ar vexit in thair hartt doutand for thair 
xinnis. IS77-87 Holinsiird Chron II. 19 The French king 
who now began to doubt of the puissance of king William, 
as foreseeing how much it might preiudice him. 

+ b. To doubt of : to fear for, l*e in fear about. 
*577 Hammer A tec. El cl. Hist , (1619) 38 Euery one 
doubted of his ownc life. 

f 9. impers . To make (a person) afraid. To be 
doubted , to be afraid. Obs. 

c 13*5 Shorkham 93 Hytn nedouteth ofnobreche Of Codes 
hestes healde. a 1400-50 Alexander 3555 (MS. Ashm.) All 
dri3tens & dewessi* ere dute of my name. 1490 Plumpton 
Corr. 96. I am douted that he vary from his grant, a 1619 
Fotherby Atheom. Pref (1622) 16 It’s want of reason, or 
it’s reasons want Which doubts the minde, and Judgment so 
doth daunt, a x6a$ Fleti her Bmduca 1. it. The virtues 
of the valiant Caratach, More doubts me than all Britain. 

Doubtable (dau*tabl\ a . Forms : see Doubt 


sb. 1 [ME. dout able , a. obs. F. dout able causing 
fear, terrible, having fear, doubtful (Godef.), ad. 
L. dubitabil-is , after dots ter to Doubt : see -able.] 
1. That may be doubted; doubtful, uncertain, 
questionable, dubitable. 

c 1400 Rout. Rose 5413 If thee thynke it is doutahle, It is 

Maundev. (1830) XVI. 
~ * \ Caxton 

_ # wordes. 

16*7 Frltham Resolves it. (1628) 153 r Tis not doutable, but 
that the mind is working, in the dullest depth of sleep. 
1886 W. Knight Hunts 105 Descartes virtually said, ex* 
haust the sphere of the doubtable. 

•f 2. To be dreaded ; redoubtable, dread. Obs. 


c 1400 A out. /cose 5413 11 mee my nice it is aoutan 
thurgh aigument provable. 1*1400 Maundev. (183 
172 To have Juggement of doutable Causes. 1483 < 
Gold. Leg. 388 d/i Answer not by doubtable ' 


r 1430 Lydg. Rochas 1. xi y. 
rce ne hath assured, Whid 


1554) 29 ib, The mountain, by 
Tor brigantes afore was ful 


c 

force 

doubtable. *47$ Bk. Noblesse (i860) 51 Cartage, the vie* 
torioux cite of gret renomme, most doubtable, c 1330 Ld. 
Bbrnbrs Art A. Lyt . Bryt. (1814) 345 She hathe (rendes 
ryghte hye and doubtable. 

+ Dotrbtane*. Obs. [ME. dot-, dou lance, a. 
obs. F. dou lance, f. douter to Doubt : see -anc*.] 
Vol. IIL 


1. Doubt, uncertainty, hesitation. 

[s*9a Britton 111. v». | a Lc seignur . . de ceo soit en 
dotaunce par acun qi se profre pur dreit heir.] t 1315 
Chron. Eng. 492 Tnilke ne spende *atmi[*] dotaunce. 
11374 Chaucrr Troylhs iv. 1010 (1044) Out of doutsunce, 
I may wel maken..My resonvngc. 1483 Caxion Gold. 
Leg. itob/i Herof no man ahold linue doubtaunce. 15*9 
Lvndksav Complaynt 5, 1 stand in gret dowtance. 

2. Fear, dread. 

13.. Coer dt L. 186a Have ye no doutance Of alt these 
English cowards. 01410 Hou.ua* De Reg. Trine. 32 s 
He that of no thyng hath dotaunce. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 
67 Doubtance afteblys&hyih strength© of courage. 

Doubted (dull Ud\ ppl. a. ff. Doubt v ] 
tl. Feared, dreaded, redoubted. Obs. 

<*4 «5 Digby Afyst . (1882) 11 15 Most dowt>d man, I am. 
1513 Ld. Bkkners Ftoiss I. hxvii. 98 The moste douted 
ana honoured prince. 1579 Sti-nsem .S hcf>h C al. Oct. 41 
Doubtetl Knights, whose woundlcssc armour rusts 

f 2. Uncertain, doubtful. Obs. 

1563 Foxe A. 4r Af. 808a, The sayde byshoppe, in hys 
sayde sermon .handled them in doubted sorte. 

0. Called-in question ; questioned, disputed. 

*795 MacKnkjht Afostoln Epistles (1820) IV. 148 The 

doubted epistles were very early known. 

lienee Dou’bt^dly adv., in a doubted or doubtful 
manner ; doubtfully : opp. to undoubtedly. 

1584 T. Wilson's Rhet. »r>8 That nothing be doubted! y 
[eartieredd. doubtfully) spoken, which maie hauc a double 
meanyng. 1635 Pac.itt C hristianogr. 1. (1646; 130 Those 
that arc dmibtedly bclcevers. 

Dou bter, [f. as prec. + *f.rI.] One who doubts; 
one who is uncertain or in doubt. 

1603 Florio Afontaigne 11. xii. (16 32) 294 Some have 
judged Flato a Dogmatist, others a Skeptike or a Doubter 
168a Bunyan Holy War xi. Diabolus . . bis army consisted 
all of Doubters. Ibid., Inc third captain was Captain 
Damnation : he was captain over the grn< e doubters. 1751-71 
Jortin Ent. Hist. (R.), Obliged to answer doubters and 
cavillers. *851 J rrdan Autwtog. II. xix. 264 A much 
more respectable doubter of my statements. 

Doubtful (duu tfiil), a. TL Doubt sb. f -ful ] 

1. Of things : Involved in doubt or uncertainty; 
uncertain, undecided ; indistinct, ambiguous. 

1388 Wyclif Etek. xii. 21 Nether bifor tellyng of thing 
to comynge schal be douteful. c 1440 Frotnp. Farv. 129/2 
Dowtclulle, dubius, ambiguus. 1513 Mohr in Giafton 
Chion. (1568) II. 762 Whereof he wist the ende was 
doubtful!. 1330 Palsok. 66 Soinetymc ns masculynes 
sometyme as feinyninex : and therfore I calle theym of the 
doulfull gendre. 1551 T. Wilson Loetke (1580) 64b, 
Decciptfull arguments when a doubt full word© is used 
1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, iv. iv 493 You hauc no cause to hold 
my friendship doubtfull. 1669 Gai k Crt . Gentiles 1. 1. x. 
56 Whether he were a (iod or man, is doutful. 171a Addi- 
son Sheet. No. 470 Pi A doubtful Passage in a I .at in Poet. 
1839 Thihlwai l Greece VI. 93 It is very doubtful whether 
he saw Aristotle again. 1844-57 G. Bird Vrtn, Deposits 
(ed. 5) 131 Highly coloured deposits.. of doubtful origin, 
b. (3f uncertain issue. 

156a J. Shut* Combine'* Turk, Wars 14 The battnyle 
was so doubtefull, that of neyihcr *yde was there seane 
any advantage. 1665 Manley Gro*ius Loiv C. Warres 67 3 
And try the doubtful Chance of War. 1795 Souiiiey Joan 
of Arc vi. 342 Yet the fight Hung doubUul. 1813 Scot t 
Rokeby I. xix, 1 watched him through the doubtful fray. 

O. Of questionable or equivocal character. 

1838 Pkfscott Ferd. 4 Is. tl. xvi. 111 . 253 She never em- 
ployed doubtful agents or sinintcr measures. 1884 G Ali fn 
Fkilistia I. 3 A shabby composite tenement in a doubtful 
distiict of Marylcbonc. 

d. Ttos. Of varying quantity; that may be 
either lonjj or short. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. § 218 Syllable* which might 
. be cither long or short, are called Doubtful. 

2. Of persons : Divided or unsettled in opinion ; 
in doubt; undetermined, uncertain, hesitating. 

1500 Fisiipr Fun. Serut. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
292 Doutful! in her mynde, what she were l»cst to do. 
xydbPilgr Perf.CR deW 1531)213 b, Howgood counseyle 
they haue gyuen lo the doutful!, 1576 Fleming Panopi. 
F.pist. 8 1 note, He was doubtfull howc Co;sar would take 
his doings. 1724 De Fop Alem. Cavalier ( 1840) 281 The 
king was doubtful, and could not resolve. 1858 Froudk 
Hist. Eng. IIL xitL 12a He was doubtful of the prospects 
of the rebellion, and doubtful of hi* own conduct. . *?75 
Jowftt Plato (ed. 2) V, 122 Ho was doubtful ..whether 
the ideal .state coulu be realized. 

+ 3. To be dreaded or feared ; awful, dread. Obs. 

1397-8 in Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll Citizen I.ond. 
(Camden) 08 To oure excellent ryght dowtfulle soverayne. 
Ibid. 99 Youre excellent and doughtfulle ryalle mageste. 
i W © in W. II. Turner Se/eit. Rec. Oxford\ 1880) 240 The 
unfortunate end and doubtful tragedy of T. 0 . 

+ 4. Giving cause for apprehensions. Obs. 

c 1400 Laufrands Cirurg. 100 A crampe..hat U douteful 
or dredeful to do awey. 1511 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 
II. 822 That all thingc* doubtfull should of hi* friende* be 
prudently forsccn. *637 Heywooo Royal Ship 22 Woithily 
they have demeaned themselves . . eyther in doubtfull dis- 
coveries, or more dangerous Naumachiex or Sea-fights. 1776 
Gibbon DecL ff F. I. ^24 The consul, reported the doubtful 
and dangerous situation cf the empire. 

1 5 . Full of fear or apprehension ; apprebcq* 
si ve. Obs. 

<$48 Hall Chron., Edw. IV fan. 14) 233 b, Privilie 
enlormed of y^ French kinges doubtfull imaginacion. 1579 
Spenser Shepk. Cal May 294 Home when the doubtfull 
Damme had her hyde. 1803 Knolles Htst, Turks { 1621) 
79 All this great fight the Constant inopolitanes beheld, with 
doubtfull hearts. 17*3 De Fob Col. Jack( 1840) 156, I am 
doubtful that you may not believe. 179s Burke Corr. 
(1844) IIL 253, I hear things which make me doubtful and 
anxious, though not afraid, absolutely. 


6. as sb. A doubtful person or thing. 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poetie 111. xix. (Arb.) 214 Anuria or 
the Doubtfull 1S61 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt 1 11 clxiv 
183 Wheteby union might be effected, and the mas*, of 
doubtful* bi ought into play. 1891 Pall Afalt G. 4 Mur 
7/1 r l he i*>ue m the battle might rest with the 4 doubt fuL '. 

Dou'btfally, adv. [f- prcc. -k In a 

doubtful, unccitain, or ambiguous manner; hesi- 
tatingly, ambiguously, indistinctly. 

1483 Path. Angf, 106/1 Dowtfully, ambigue, ,, dubie , 1551 

T.Viison / ogike ( t 580^ 66 b, When sentences lire spoken 
doubtfully, that the! maie be construed two innner of waits. 
1664 Power A\t/. Philos, t. 2 Had our famous Mu (let but 
seen them . .be would not have spoke so doubtfully. 1804 
J. Grahamr Sabbath 168 'lhe watcher's ear Caught doubt- 
fully ut time* the breeze-borne note. 1838 Dickens Auh. 
A itk. xni, He shook his head doubtfully. 

Dou'btfalneM. [f. as prcc. 4 -nkbr.] 

1. The quality of bdnjr doubtful : a. Objective un- 
certainty of meaning or is^uc; ambiguity, obscurity- 

1530 Palbcn. 215/1 Doutful uesne, ambtguiU. 1551 T. 
VV11 son Logike (1580) 65 b. Of no one thyng riseth *0 nun he 
controversie, a* ofihe doubtfulm*%\e, and double takyng of 
a woide. 1640 G. Waits tr. Paion’s Adv. Learn. 11. (R.) 
Wlmt ore the muses and remedies of the doubtfulness and 
uncertainty of law? 1709 lint. Apollo 11 . No 77. a/t 'I here 
is no Doubtfulness in the Case. 1685 Law l nnes 38 Mur. 
387/1 The other point was of greater doubtfulness. 

D. Subjective uncci tainty ; undccidcducat of 
mind; want of assured opinion; d intrust. 

1506 Pilgr Peif. |W. de W. 1531) 128 b, Dulnrsse of 
*niryte, and doubt fulnesse it) conscyence. 1663 Pkpyh 
Diary 24 Sept , 1 iath<*r ho|»e it is my doubtfulness of 
myself. , * 73 ® Buti fn Anal. 11. i Wks. 1874 I. m Th« 
doubtfulness of some of the greatest men, com erning things 
of the utmost im^ioitance. 1809 Souiiiky Netvman vi, 1 lie 
purjKjse. .was entertain’d With doubtfulness and fear. 

•f c. Apprehension. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Episf. 49 That whuhe did not only 
offer unto me occasion of aoutfuinesse, but troubled me ulso 
with muc h feare. 

1 2. The quality of giving ground for fear. Obr. 

1576 Firming Panopi. Eptst. 267 If the disease have in it 
much difficultie and doubtfulncsse. 1606 G. W|ooiMOtHi ) 
tr. Hist. Ivs tine 94 a, t roubled with the doubtfulncsse of 
the danger. 

Dotrbtinf? p vbl. sb. [f. Doubt v. + -inci i.] 
The actum td the verb Doubt; feeling of uncer- 
tainty, hesitation; f apprehension, fear, 

*375 Barbour llruoe xiv. 230 The gud erll hnd gret 
doutyne 'J’hat of thair men suit! dronken l>e. i486 S utters 
Aim . (1891*) 57 Have you no drede nor no dowting. 1331 
Frith JJgm, uf»on J'raty (1829) 247 There om be no 
doubting or nrntrust. a i6«8 Prksion hfatual Latt/i 
(1631) 24 We may say of doubting as we say of Thistles, 
they are ill weeds, but the ground is fat and fjootl where 
they grow. *8790 W. Hoi min Motley xv. 94 l he rccoid 
of that minister s unutterable doubting*. 

Dou bting, ppl. a. [f. as piec. + -ino ‘A] That 
doubts or is iiuunccrtainty ; of undecided opinion ; 
+ formerly also appichcnsivc, fearful. 

c ias5 Wynioun C tan ix. v. no Anr Sa dowtand wes in 
bat debate. 171$ Dk For Earn. Instinct. 1. lit. (18411 I. 03 
However doubting I am of the success. *850 Mrs 
Browning Poet's T’oiu 11, v, She looked upon hnn silently 
With her large doubting eyes 1877 Sparrow .Se im axii. 
297 Who would send doubling Thoniu* lo ptoclaim the 
resurrection of Christ ? 

Hence Don'btingly adv., in a doubting or un* 
certain manner; hesitatingly; Dotrbtingntas. 

a 1535 More Wks. 18 iK ) He that asketh doubting])', 
ask eth coldly. *653 Baxtlr ( hr. i oncord it A iv b, lhev 
must act doubtingly and not in Faith. iSao M rh. 1 roi i 01 ic 
In Neto Monthly Mag. LIX. 466 All the humility and self- 
doubt ingness. 184a Puskv Crisis /• ng Ch, 19 Churches . . 
which, at best, own u* but doubtingly 

t Dou btive, doutif, a. Obs. U. OF. dout tf 
-ive, doubtful : see -ivs, and cf. L)0UBi v ] lu 
doubt or fear ; doubtful. 

1393 Gowfr Conf III. 74 The king was doubtif [r. r. 
doutyf ) of bis dotn. 

Doubtless (duu-tics), ft. and adv. [f. Doubt 
sb. -b -LK88.J 

A. adj. Free from doubt or uncertainty; un- 
doubted, indubitable; + formerly al»o, free from 
apprehension, fear, or guapicion. 

c 1410 Promp. Parv . 129/a Dowteles, indubius, sine dnbto. 
*577 rui.KK Confut . Purg. 362 l*his doubt lesse instituiion 
*595 Shaks. John iv. ». 130 rretty cbilde, sleep© doubtless©, 
and secure. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, ut. ii. 20, I am dout !<•«•*© 
I can purge My selfc of many 1 am charg'd withal a 1603 
T. Cartwright Confut Rheur. N. T.i 1618) 172 You have 
put that .. for a doubtless© do trine, which he tnakrth a 
doubtfull opinion 1804 P. T. Torst mi m Independent 20 
Dec., It is another ancf a doubtless thing. 

B. adv. Without doubt or que&tion ; unques- 
tionably, undoubtedly, certainly. Now generally 
concessive of something asserted or claimed. 

c 1340 Gaw. Gr.'Knt. 725 Nad© he ben du^ty & diy^e. . 
Doutelcs he hade ben ded. c 1386 Ciiauc fr Man of Law's 
T. 1/8, I wol be enstned douteb es. c S400 Destr. Troy 3477 
Ye dowtles mun degh. 1^35 Covfrdaik Pm 1 vii(i) it 
Doutles, there is a God that nidgelh the earth. 1591 Shake. 
1 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 44 Doubtlesse he would haue made 
a noble Knight. 173a Blrkklkv ALiphr 1. f 16 Of good 
things, the greater good is most excellent? Doubtless. 
1871 Mori fy Voltaiie (1886’ 223 He doubtless attacked 
many of the beliefs which good men held sacred. 

b. Often in a weaker sense, implying that the 
speaker sees no reason to doubt the truth of an 
opinion or presumption uttered ; «* No doubt. 
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DOUGH. 


DOUBTLESSLY. 

»«4 Butler Hud. n. i!i. x Doubtless the pleasure is as 
reat Of bring cheated as to cheat. 1718 Young Love 
•ante lit. Wk*. <17*7) tf'2 Sirnc his great ancestors in 
Flanders fell, I he poem doubtless must be written well. 
1840 Hoon l r P Rhine Introd. 1 The reader of Robinson 
Crusoe will doubt less remember the flutter of delight [etc.], 
llcncc Doirbtleii&eii. 

189s A'< tr< (a Mag Oct. ^65 With equal doubtlessness, 
Bulgaria would owe her national independence to (elc.J. 

Dou btlessly, adv. [f. prcc. + -i/r C] Un- 

questionably, certainly, surely ; - Doubtless adv. 

t 1440 Promp. Fam, 139/2 Dowtelesly, indubie . 1556 

l.Ai'PFK /'nutate 261 Gredie Frencis, dowtlenlie, Sail noent 
faill to end myscrablie. 16*7 Cokainr Obstinate Lady v. 
vi Dram. Wks (1874) 109, T Doubtlessly shall consent to 
thy demand. 1798 I’rNNANT Hmdoostan I. 303 Doubtlessly 
many more have escaped the notice of travellers. 1868 
Rook ns Pol Leon xxi. (1876) 284 'llie resources of the 
individual are doubtlessly diminished. 

iDoubtou#, doutous, a . Obs. Forms: 4 
dotus, dotoua e, doutowse, 4-5 doutoui, 5 
douteouse,dowtous(e, -owe, -©ue, doughteous, 
doubteous, >ouou«(e, 4-6 doubtouae, -uoue(©, 
[MK n. OF. duties, dot us, doutous, mod. F. dou- 
tettx , f. doute Doubt sb. : see -ous, and for the 
forms cf. des/itouv, piteous .] 

1 . Doubtful ; of uncertain existence, meaning, or 
issue. 

r 1330 R. Brijnne Ckron . Ware (Rolls) 14298 Merlyn 
*eide .pat Arthurc* deb wa*dotou*e. }yt b« Bretons, .seyn 
J>at he lyue* in lede. r 1380 Wyclip Set. Whs, III. 17; 
Counseil in doutouse jnnge*. 1481 Caxton Tulle on Utd 
Age, Dyvinacions to know the doubteuouse thing. 1489 • 

Faytes of A. i. viii. 21 In the doubtouite happe of bataill. 
*83* MoRR Con fat. T nutate Wk*. 457/2 Scripture is., 
doubtuouse and hard to vndenttande. 

2 . Full of uncertainty of mind ; doubting. 

i 1374 Ciim ckr Foeth 1. pr. i. 5 Of a doutous iitgrmcnt. 
1483 C’axton i/old. Leg. 227/2 Thcnnccam he alle dmibtous 
to tlie yates. 1490 — F.neydos xvi. t>6 He abode long in 
this thought douhtou.se and var>ablc. 

3 . Fiaught with terror ; fearful, dieadful, terrible. 

a 1300 Signs bef Judgem, 111 in R. R. P. ( 1 86a) 10 pe | 
n^t dai so is dotu* . . ful of tone and angus. ? <21400 
Monte Arth. 1068 A dowltoUM; dcife dctle [= death 1, |*m 
durllix to longef <1470 Harding Chron , lxxvul vi, One 
that should y" dough teous siege acheue. c 1500 Melnsine 
slv. 318 My depart yng fra you is more gryeuous & 
iloubtou* a thousand tymes to me than to you. 

Hence Dotrtotouely adv., donbtfully. 
t 1350 Will. Paterae 2338 Doutusli after he stared on his 
stepmoder slifli a while, c'1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 121 
Grettere inaistryc*. .han y-writen dotouslu.hc. 

DoU’btSOmO, a . .SV. and north . dial . Also 6 
doutsum. [f. Doubt sb. f-home.] =» Doubtful. 

*8*3 Douglas ,F.neis vi, xi. 91 Thochtful In mynd, ne 
doutsum by na way. 1391 Jas. I in Farr. .S'. P. Jos. I 
(1848) 5 Long douhtsome fight. 164a Dec tar. Lords Seer, 
Count. Scot. 3 Hi* generall and douhtsome faith. 1689 tr. 
tint Annan's Pe Jure Regni a pud Scotos *35 The hazard of 
a douhtsome Cure. 1847 7 ® Hai i iw , Douhtsome . doubtful, 
uncertain North. [In N. W. Limolnxh. Lonsdale, Mid* 
Yorksh., Whitby, Northumberland (Boss j. 
lienee Donbteomeljr adv., doubtfully. 

1833 Bri 1 i'eukn Livy v. (1822) 417 Quhat manor of man 
this wen that xpak sa doutsuinlic. 

t Dou’bty, a. Obs. rare. Also 4-5 dou ti. [a. 
OF. dou t if, dot if, nom. sing, and pi. dot is ; the 
suffix being Assimilated to English -y : cf. Corey, 
Tardy, etc.] Doubtful: dubious; hazardous. 

c *380 Wvi i.ip Set. Wks. Ill, 381 In aoche douty poynte*. 
n88 - > Kings x. 1 In derk and douti quextioun*. 1309 

Hawfs Past. Pleas. 17 A ful noble story, Of the doubty 
wayc to the tower perillou*. x6ti Speed Hist. Gt . Brit. 
ix. xxi. (1632) 1014 A doubty kindc of accusation. 1879 
Jfist Jetzer 6 '1 his doubty controversie. 

Hence t Doubtily adv., in doubt. 

1604 R. Whitiock /ootomia ssr, 1 lived. . anxiously, dye 
doubr[i)ly, and know not whether I go. 

Doubty, erron. obs. form of Doughty. 

II DOUC (dwk\ [a. F* douc , a. Cochin done , 
dok monkey (Littrd).] A species of monkey (Sew- 
nopit hems ne virus) found in Cochin China. 

1774 Goi t)SM.' Xaf. Hist. (1776) IV. 23s The last of the 
monkies of the ancient continent, is the Done, so called in 
Cochin-china, of which country it i« a native. 1847 Carpi- ntfr 
S.ool, f 151 The Douc or Cochin China Monkey . . is distin- 
guished by the singular variety and brilliancy of its colour*. 

Douce (di/s), a. Also, 4-9 douse, 5-8 dowse, 
5-9 dowoe. 0 . 5-7 douloe, 6 doulx (in sense 1). 
fME. douce, doivce, a. OF. dolz, dots , doits , later 
doux, fern, douce , also 1 5-1 6th c. doulce , « Pr. do/z i 
dous , It. dolce, Sp. duhex— L. dutcis sweet.] 

+ 1 . Sweet, pleasant. (A well-known epithet of 
Prance, from Chanson de Roland onwards.) Obs . 

[a 131© in Wright Lyric P . m Cure dame douse shnl 
sitteu hyin by. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. Jetv. 12a And diue* in 
deyntces lyued and in douce vye ] c 1380 Sir Fern mb, 17k) 
We blip kn>3te* alle y-vere I y-born in douce fraunce. c 1410 
Liber Co, or nut (1862) 33 Powder dowce and galtaUo, ^489 
CAxttiN .Sonnes of Aymem xvi, 367 Ye nhall never maye 
tetoume in to douce Fraunce agayne. i«a6 Pilgr. Per/, 
<W. ile W. 1 c ,i) 22 b, Whan .. sommrr draweth nere, It 
|.m apple 1 waxeth mellowe douce & pleasaunt. >506 
Daimv mimk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, tv. Iviii. (1887) 951 Sa 
dou -e in cxhurtatione. 1814 Fordks Comm. Revelation 1 26 
(Tam ) 'the douce sounde of han>«*. 

8. c 1477 C ax i on Jason 1 8 b. To mete doulce regarde. *83* * 
Li yot (too 1 xiv. (1883) 154 The la we* . . beyng in pure latme 
or doulce frenghe, 1 1540 Lu. Southampton & Bp. or Ely 
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in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. hi With doulx and myld 
wordes. 154a Boordr Dyetary xxi. (1870) 283 I’eares.. 
melow and doulce. a lift Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. 11. 
Ui. (1609) 43 Doulce and gentle terme*. 

2 . Quiet, sober, steady, gently sedate ; not light, 
flighty, or frivolous. .SV. and north, dial. 

*7 * Kamhay Adv. to Mr. — on his Marriage 16 I’ve 
given a douce advice and plain. 177© C. Kkitm Farmer's 
Hii in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 36 The 
lads and lasses a’ grow douse. s8k6 Scott Old Mcrt. iy, 
A douce woman sne was, civil to the customers. i8a$ in 
Brockktt X. C. Words. 1830 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 129, 
1 think the new servant will do ; she looks douce, intelligent. 
1868 Helps Realmah vii. (1876) 158 Realmah and the 
Ainah talked on in the douce, quiet way. 

Hence Dou*o©ly cuiv. ; Don oanefs. 
x6ax S. Ward Happiness 0/ Practice (1637) 14 Some 
luscious delight, yea, a kind of rauishing doucenessc there 
i* in studying good Bookes, *788 Burn* Earnest Cry 4 
Prayer 3 An’ douccly manage our affairs In parliament. 
i8m Galt Steam. Boat 191 (Jam.) The natural doucencss of 
my character. 1850 R. Simpson Mem. of Worth ii. 20 Mr. 
Hixlop was riding doucely along this track. 

t DOUC©, v. Obs. rare , In 5 dowoe, 7 douloe. 
[Aphetic f. adoutce , adduce, a. OF. adoulcir, adou - 
dr to sweeten : see Addl lck.] Dans. To sweeten ; 
to soften, mollify, soothe. 

c 1420 Liber Cototum (1862) 7 With sugur candy bou 
mny hit dowce. 1600 Holland Livy xxm. xvi. 484 The 
youg mans stout heart was so doulced, mollified, and casie 
to bee wrought. 

Douce, var. of Dousk. 

Doucepere: see Douzkpers. 

Doucet (cl/csft), dowset (dau-sa). Forms: 
a. 5 douoete, dowoete, -oed, ^sete, 5-7 dou-, 
dowoette, doucet, 6-9 dowset, 7 douset, dow- 
oet, sett, dowloet, douloet. 0 . 5 dulset, 6 
dulcet, [a. F. doucet, doucette, dim. of doux, 
dome sweet ; also sb. a sweet variety of prape, of 
apple, etc., and in other senses. See also Dulckt.] 
+ 1 . A sweet disli, in old cookery. Obs. 

<-1430 Two Cookery. bis. 55 Doucettes. Take Porke..& 
Kyrtmu..& mclie hem to-gedcrya with Hony & Pepir, 
bake hem in a lofyn 14&7 Mann. 4 Houxeh. Exp. 399 
For viij. boshelles of flour for dowwtes. 1530 Palsok. 
215/1 Dousctte a lytcll flawne, dariolle. 1393 Drayton 
Eclogues ix. 47 Fresh Cheese, and Dowset s. Curds and 
clowted Creame. 1615 Markham hug. Honsew, it. ii. 
(1 668) 75 An excellent Custard or Dowset. 1640 King 4 
Poor Xorth. Man (N.), Hcer’s dousets and flapjacks. 

1 2 . A wind instrument resembling a flute. Obs. 
a . c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 111. 131 That craftely begunne 
to pipe Bothe in doucet and in riede. c 1430 Lydg. Reason 
4 Sensual., Trumpcs and trumpeltes, Lowde shnllys and 
douccttes, 8. c*4So Holland How/at 762 The dulset, trie 
dulsacordis, the schalme of a**ny. 

3 . If unting, (pi.) The testicles of a deer. 

a x6ix Beaum. & Fl. Phi/aster iv. ii. He was there at the 
fall of a deer, and would needs, .give ten grout* for the 
dowcets. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 93 Dcwclnwes, 

and Dowlcets. *637 B. Jonson Sad Shrph. 1. vi. All the 
sweet morsels call’ll tongue, ear*, and dowcets. 1638 Ford 
Fancies 1. ii. Wk*. 1869 II. 234, 1 am made n gelding, and, 
like a tame buck, have lost my dow*cts. *678 PuiLLiPsVod. 4), 
Douli ets, the stencs of a Hart or Stag. x686 Plot .S tajffordsh . 
255 Red and fallow deer, whose doucet* if taken away . . 
}»efore they have horne* F will never have any at nil. x8a6 
Scott Woodst. tii, Broiling the umbtes, or dowsets, of the 
deer, upon the glowing embers, with their own royal 
hands. 

Douoet, early form of Dulcet. 

II Douceur (d//sor). ’ Forms : 4 dousour, 5 
*oeour, 6- -oeur, (7 doulouro, 8 doucoeur). [a. 
F. douceur, in OF. duller, doufor, dousor, dousour, 
« Pr. dolzor , Sp. dulzor , It. dolciore Romanic 
type ^dohfOre, *dut< r ore, for L. duUdr-em sweetness, 
f. duhis sweet. In ME. app. naturalized; but 
in modem use, since 17th c., a French loan-word.] 
fl. Sweetness and pleasantness of manner; amia- 
bility, gentleness. Obs. 

13. . F. F.. A Hit. P, A. 429 For synglcrty o hyr dousour, 
We calle hyr fenyx of Arraby. 140a tr. Secreta Secret., 
Ffiv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 189 To Souerayn* reuerence and 
honoure. .to fellowia company and douccourc. x6ao Fortesc . 
Papers (Camden) 12 ft (St*nL> Your Majestic* douceur and 
faulitie.' 1623 Abp. Williams in Hacket Li/e 1. (1692) i«6, 

1 have given special Order to the Judge* for Sweetnens, and 
Dou I cure to the English CathoUcka. 1738 Ralph Case 
Authors by Profess. 5 All the Douceurs of Life arising 
from Observance and Respect will be wanting. 1793 Mad, 
D'ARni.AY Let. to Mrs, Phillips 14 May, He .. answered 
with all hi* accustomed douceur and politeness. 

+ 2 . An agreeable or pleasant speech ; a com- 
plimentary phrase. Obs . 

*672 Drydrn Marr. d la Mode v. i, Truce with your 
douceur*, good servant. 1726 Amherst Terms Fit. xliv, 23a 
Those printed douceurs that pass between authors and their 
betters, vulgarly tail’d dedications, 1807 Edin, Rev . X. 
190 (Stanf.) Such elaborate douceur* as occur in the 
following letter, .look too much like adulation. 

* 3 . A conciliatory present or gift ; a gratuity or 
4 tip * ; a bribe. 

1763 H. Waipole Lett. (1857) IV. 67 (Stanf.) Her lord 
ha*, .added., little douceur*, .to her jointure. 1789 in Priv. 
Lett. Ld, Malmesbury (1870) 1. 174 Thirty guineas being 
publicly given to this last soldier, 22 a »ort or douceur for 
what he had suffered *779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Nov., 
(After) one remarkable *peeth in the House of Common*. . 
receiving some douceur to be silent ever after. 1818 R. 
Peters in J. Jay's Corr . 4 Pub. Papers^ 1893^ IV. 424 Money 
. .devoted to secret service and douceurs to French agents. 


Douohl (d uj, d u T) , sb. fa. F. douche spout, st ream 
of water, 1 6th c. ad. It. doccia conduit-pipe, f. doci iare 
to nour by drops:— L. type * duct tare, f. ductus 
leading, lead, conduit, f. dMre to lead.] 

A jet or stream of water, or the like, applied to 
some part of the body, generally for medicinal 
purposes; the application of this; on instrument 
lor administering it. 

[1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne II. 710 So the Italian* have 
their doceie . . and with them bath an hour in the morning ] 
1766 Smoli ktt Trav . 3*1 T hin la*t operation called douche, 
it, more effectually undergone in the private bath. 1835 
Penny Cycl. IV. 33/2 A stream of water falling on the head 
..It is calbd the cold dash, or douche, or douse. *844 
Dpfton Deafness 107 The atr press should be used, as 
recommended for applying the air-douche. 1868 Mrs. 
Gaskfll Wives 4 Dau. xi, It was rather like a douche of 
cold water on Mr*. Kiikpatritk’s plans. 1894 Baming- 
Gould Deserts S. France 1. 24 To send down a douche of 
ice-cold air upon us. 

Comb . 1868 Daily News 7 Aug., A. .bath-house, with 
plunge-bath, douche-bath, and shower-baths of different 
sort*. 1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water xxxv. 275, I don’t 
mind a sprinkling ; but no one likes a douche bath of it. 

Douche, V. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. F. douc her.] 
trans. To administer a douche to ; to douse. 

*838 Lady Granvii.lr Lett. 21 July (1894) II 261 A little 
douching and bathing i* the best possible thing. 1884 
Carlylk Fredk. Gt. IV. 350 Douched and drenched in dirty 
water, i860 E. A. Parker Tract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 6x8 If one 
or tVo good force pumps and hose are on board, every man 
should be douched. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To take a douche. 

1843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. I'tsit Grdfenberg 19 One . . 
who nad regularly douched through the winter cveiy day 
for eight minutes. 

Douoherie, var. of Ducheky, Obs. 
Douch-spere, corrupt sing, of DouzErERs. 
Douoht, Sc. pa. t. of Dow v . 1 
Douchtie, -y, obs. forms of Doughty. 
Doucimer, obs. form of Dulcimer. 

II Doucin (dttsffi, d/ 7 *sin). Also 6 duseanne. 
[F. ; f. douce sweet, Douce.] A sweet variety of 
wild apple. 

Cog an Haven Health (1636) 102 The best npples 
. . 111 England are Pepin.*, Costards, Duseanne*, Darlings. 

1812 i'enuy Cyd II. 191/2 The stocks . . employed are the 
wild crab, the doucin or English paradise, and the French 
pa 1 ad i sc apple. 1846 J. Baxter Ltbr. Tract. Aerie, (ed. 4) 

I. 61 There are only two kinds, according to Lindley, on 
which it i* desirable to propagate the apple in this country 
—the Wild Crab and the Doucin stock. 

!1 Doncino (dwsf’n). Arch. [F., in i5-i6th c. 
doulcine, dou cine trumpet, f. doux, douce sweet, 
soft.] = Cyma 1 ecta : see Cyma i. 

1726 Lkoni Albeitis Archit. II. 31 /a The Cymatium, or 
Doucine, both upright and reversed. 

Douck(e, Douoker, obs. ff. Duck, Duckkr. 
Doud(e, obs. form of Dowd. 

Doudle, var. Doodle t/. 2 , to play bagpipes. 
Douer, var. Dower sb . 1 Obs. 

Douf, var. of Dowf a. 

Doufe, douffe, obs. forms of Dove. 

Dough (diP*), sb. Forms : 1 d6s, d6h, 4 do}, 
4*5 dogh, north, dagh, 4-8 dow, dowe, 6 doughe, 
dowghe, 6- dough, (7 doe, 6- .Sr, daigh, 
deawch). See also Duff, which represents a 
prevalent dialect pronunciation. £A Common 
Teut. sb. : OE. dah, gen. dd^es, =* Obris. dreg, Du. 
deg, OHG., MHO. tcic, Gcr. teig, ON. deig, 
(Sw. deg , Da. deig, dei \ Goth, daigs ■ OTcut. 
*daigoz, f. verbal stem dig-, dcig-, pre-Teutonic 
*dhtgh- to form of clay, to knead : cf. Skr. dih - to 
besmear, L. fig-, fingfre ; cf. Gr. rtixos wall.] 

1 . A mass consisting of flour or meal moistened 
and kneaded into a paste, with or without leaven, 
ready to be baked into bread, etc. ; kneaded flour ; 
paste of bread. + Sour-dough (q.v.\ leaven. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 343 Wyrc clam of . . dage. Ibid . 
III. 88 Cned hyt .. ~f) hit si swa )>iccA swa doh. 2303 R. 
Brun nfHandi. Synne socyj J>e paste, ne oghe Be made of 
cny mnner of noure doghe. 1340 A yenb. 305 Ase be leuayne 
xoureb Nt do), c 1430 Two Cooke ry-bks, 43 Take dow, & 
make per-of a }>inno kake. c 1450 Myrc 1882 Thy bred 
schal be of whete flour, I-made of dogh that ys not *our. 
iSs6 Tindai b Gal. v. 9 A lytel lcvcn doth leven the whole 
lompe of dowe. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. F.xemf. Pref. 925 
He left this nation, as a piece of leaven in a masse of dow. 

1813 Sib H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) \vj Leavened bread 
for use is made by mixing a little dough that has fermented, 
with new dough, and kneading them together, 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 351 The better and older the flour 
the more water it absorbs to make dough. 

b. Proverb. (My) cake is dough , (My) meal is 
all dough (Sc.) : my project has failed. 

1506 Shake. Tam. Shrew v. i. 125 My cake is dough, but 
Ile m among the rest. 1687-1708 [*ee Cake sb. 81 1727 
Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1776) 38 Qam.) His meal’s a daigh. 
1880 Rt adr Cloister 4 H. xxv, Dietrich's forty years weighed 
him down like forty bullets. 4 Our cake it dough’, he gasped. 

2 . transf. and fig. 

1611 Cores., Laudore .. a leaden fellow, poore sneak exbie, 
man ofdowgh. ai6t6 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without Money 

II. ii. She hoe found what dough you are made of, and so 
kneads you. !«M Fletcher Rule a W\fe m. i, How un- 
like the lump I took him for, The piece of ignorant dow, 
1768 Burns lit Ep. to Graham 16 She (Nature] kneads Up 
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DOUK, 


BOUGH. 

lumpish philosophic dough, i 876 Gpo. Eliot Dan. Der . 
IV. Iviii. 168 The Unking process which the human dough 
demands. 

3 . Any soft, pasty mass. # 

*459 Morwvno Evonym. 220 The leaves of hempe. .Water 
should be poured to it ; and when they are made dowe to- 
gether, then to be destilled. *** 3 ! .isle fE{fric on O. hr N. 
Eest. (16381 Pref. 4 To mould the dow of artificial! marble, 
and bake it in killcs for building. 186a Jm t. S'or. A rts X. 
336/ a It (the India-rubber] may be dissolved either into 
r varnish’, or the more solid 'dough', as It is called, by the 
digestion of the sheet in. .naphtha. 

4 . a. north, dial. (See quot. and Yum-dough.) 

*777 B*and Pop. Ant/q., Yule Dough* (1870) I. 393 The 
Yule-Doughf or Dow, was a kind of Baby, or^ little Image 
of Paste, which our Bakers used . .to bake at this season and 
present to their customers. /bid., note , Dough or Dow is 
vulgarly used in the North for a little cake. 

b. A pudding or dumpling of dough : cf. Duff 
nnd Dough-boy. 

5. attnf>. And Comb ., as dottt/k-rakr, -pan, -pill ; 
dough-dividing, -kneaded adjs. ; dough-tall, 
(U.S.'s ? -Doughnut; dough-balls, the tufts of 
a kind of seaweed, Polysiphonia Olneyi ; dough- 
brake, -kneader, -maker, -mixer, machines for 
kneading and mixing dough ; dough-head, (r.s.) 
‘a soft-pated fellow, a fool (Bartlett Diet. Amer. 
i860); dough-raisar, (see auot.); + dough-rib, 
an implement for scraping ana cleaning the knead- 
ing-trough. Also Dough-hake, etc. 

1864 Louie's last Term (N. Y.) 168 # Dough-balls were 
her acknowledged passion. 1881 Faklow Marine Algx 
171 In its typical form Pfolysiphonia] Olneyi forms dense 
soft tufts, sometimes called "dough-balls by the sen-shore 
population. 164a Milton Atol. S'mect. (185^ 288 He. .de- 
meanes himsclfe in the dull expression so like a "dough 
kneaded thing. 1874 Knight Vat. Mech . I. 733/1 *Dough- 
kneatler, a pair of rollers, one corrugated lengthwise and 
the other transversely, working in a frame with two inclined 
l>oard*. Ibid., * Dough-mixer. 1841 Lank A rah Nts. I. 
108 'Uncover the "dough-pan'. 1831 Carlyle Sari. 
Res. 1. iii, His chief Talapotn, to whom no "dough-pill 
he could knead and publish was other than medicinal and 
sacred. 1874 Knk.HT Diet. Mech. I. 733/3 * Dough-raiser, 
a pail in a hath of heated water, to maintain a temperature 
in the dough favorable to fermentation, c 13*4 Class. W. 
de Bibles™, in Wright Voc. 155 Vn rastuer, a "uouw-ribbe. 
1x440 Promp. Dart* 129/1 Dowry* or dowrybbe, sar/a. 
1530 Pai *c.n. ax 5/1 Dowc rybbe, ratissevr a paste. 

JJOTlgl) (do u ), v. tare. [f. prec. sb.J 
+ 1 . intr. To work in dough ; to make dough. 
Obs. 

i6ix Hkywood I st Pt. Fair Maid of 1 Y. 11. Wks. 1874 II. 
?77 When cornc grew to be at an high rate, my father [a 
baker] never dowed after. 

2 . trans . To make (something) Into or like 
dough. To dough in : to mix in with the dough (see 
Doua iking vbl. sb.). 

*887 N. 4 D. 7th Ser. III. 16/1 Doughlng together the 
paste formed by the yerba and water. 

Hence Dou'ghing, ppl. a. 

1883 Grant White Washington Adams 33 Pleasing and 
picturesque, and yet souring and doughing. 

+ Dou'gh-bake. Ofis. rare- 1 , [f. Dough jA 
-f Bake v. : cf. next] Under done bread; the 
* cm mb’ of a loaf. 

1573 Tusarr Hush, lxxix. (1878) 171 Much dowebakc I 
praise not, much crust is as ill. 

Doirgh-baked, ppl- a. Now dial. [f. as pree.] 
Imperfectly baked, so as to remain doughy. 

s6xi Cotgr , Pasteux. .doughie ; clammie as bread which 
Is dough-baked. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wit \ Mirth 
Wks. li. 102/1 One oftne Schollers complayned vnto him that 
the breaa were dogh-bnked : Why quoth hee. so it should 
bee ; what else is the definition of bread but dough baked? 
164s Fuller Holy 4* Prof. St. 111. xx. 305 In that oven 
wherein dow-baked cakes shall be burnt. 

b. transf. and fig. Imperfect, badly finished ; 
deficient, esp. in intellect or sense; feeble, * soft*. 

159* LylY Mtdas 11. ii. 23 A reason dow-baked. a 1813 
Overbuhy A Wife(i6\S) 64 A very woman is a dow-bakl 
man. 1613 T. Scot fiighw . Cod 80 A dcade luke-warme 
hidiflerencie. a dow-baked reule, 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (ed. 7) I. 84 Your milksops, your dough-baked 
lovers. 1809-10 Coi.eridcf. Friend { 1865) ai6 These dough- 
baked patriots are not however useless. 

t Dough-baleen, ///. a. Obs. -prec. 
jjp9 More Dyatoge 111. jia/a Yf hys brede . . be dowe 
baken. * 57 ® Car. Prayers m Priv. Prayers (1851) 498 Who 
shall scrape off this dough-baken dung? 

Dongh-bird. Local U.S. Also doe-bird. 
The New England name for the Eskimo curlew 
(Numenius borealis). 

s8 .. Short Birds 12 (Cent.) Mingling freely with the 
golden plover ure the Esquimaux curlew, or dough-birds. 
D0U’gll-b0y . Naut . and Colonial. A boiled 
flour dumpling. 

i «5 Rinc.rose Bucanters Amer. II. iv. 4 These men .. 
bad each of them three or four Cakes of bread (called by 
the English Dough boy's) for their provision and Victuals. 
1897 Dampikr Voy. (1739) I. v. xto This Oil served instead 
of Butter, to eat with Dough-boy* or Dumphn*. 1880 
Black tv. Mag. Jan. 72 Quite a gourmet in the matter of 
dough-boys and duff. 1887 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug, 13/a 
Each man had also a dough-boy made with i lb. of flour, 
and boiled in the soup. 

t Dou’gher. Obs. In 5 dower, [f. Dough v. 
+ -kr U] One who makes dough ; a baker. 

1483 Gild Bakers in Eng. Gilds 335 All Dowers of the 
Cite, .[shall] grynd att the Cite-is rayllis. 


Dotrgh-fao#, doughikee. V. s. 

1 * A face having the appearance or character of 
dough ; cf. dough faced. 

a 1833 J. Randolph A/. in Congress (Bartlett), They were 
scared at their own dough.faces. 

2 . A dough-faced person; one who allows him- 
self to be moulded or worked upon ; foimcrly, in 
U.S. politics, applied to Northern politicians con- 
sidered to yield undue compliance to the South, in 
the matter of slavery, etc. 

1834 Whittier Let. to Sewn l l Pr. Wks. iB8a III. 87 How 
familiar have the significant epithets of ‘White slave * and 
4 dough-face * become ! jM Lowkli. Biglow P. Poet Wks. 
1890 II. 80. 1863 W. Phi li.iiu Sfeetkes iii. 42 Behold the 
gicat doughface cringing before the calm eye of Kossuth. 
att rib. 188 6 A men can XII. 379 The doughface press. 

So Douffb-feoed a., having a face like dough ; 
of the character of a * dough -face ’ in U. S. politics. 

1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears of St. Margaret Wks. 
i8j2 111 , 81 The dough-faced Spectres crowded forth. 1848 
A r ew York Comm. Adv . 4 June \ Bartlett) Two-thud of the 
senate were dough-faced. 

Doughiaeas (dJ-'im »). [f. Douchy a. + 
-nksx.J The quality of being doughy. Also fig, 
*6x6 Surfu & Markh. Country Farm e *86 Any doughi- 
nesMj or rawnesse in the crust. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann, 
Q. Neighb. (1884) 223 Which made me turn and go home, 
regardless now of Mr. Sloddait’s doughiness. 

Don'ghing, vbl. sb. [f. Dough v. + -IN0 1 .] 
The making or dividing of dough ; aftnb. dough- 
tag-machine, one for dividing dou^h for loaves. 

*88 a tr. T housing's Beer >ia The mixing of the malt 
required for one grist with water in the mash-tun at the 
commencement of a brewing is called etnteigen (doughing in) 
or, shortly, ‘ mashing in’. 1884 Engineer 30 May 399/2 It 
is then passed into the doughing machine. 

Doughish (dJ n, iJ), a. [-1SH.] Somewhat 
doughy, slack-baked. 

x<«6 Withals Diet. (1568) 44 a/i Doughisslie breadde, not 
fullhake, rabid us /a ms. 

Doughnut ,dJ a, ni?t\ local Eng. and U. S. A 
small spongy cake made of don^h (usually sweet- 
ened and spiced), and fried or boiled in lard. 

1809 W. I k Vint. Km\ kerb, (1861) 90 An enormous dish of 
balls of sweetened dough, fried in hog's fat t and called 
doughnuts, or olykoeks. . ,8 *7 [’horlau in Atlantic 
Monthly June (1892)757 The window was . the si/e of an 
ohlong doughnut, ami about as opaque, 1861 K. F, Burton 
City 0/ Saints 104 note , The Dough-nut is properly speak- 
ingj a small roundish cake made of flour, eggs, and sugar, 
moistened with milk and boiled in lard. 1870 H azi.it T 
Brand's Pop. Antiq. I. 48 At Baldotk, Herts, the children 
call .. (Shrove Tuesday] Dough nut Day, from the small 
cakes fried in brass skillets over the tire with hog’s lard. 

tDought, sb. Obs. [Ill quot. 1450 peih. for 
*dougthu outh valour; in 1788 app. a back- 
formation from Doughty a., on analogy of might, 
mighty , etc.] Doughtiness, might, power. 

c 1450 Merlin 555 Yef tnci knewe the dought of my brother 
Agravain. 1788 Pickkn Poems 159 (Jam.) The frcckcst 
whiles hae own’t her l Fortune’s! dought. 

t Bought, a. Obs. [app. a shortened form of 
Doughty.] Doughty, valiant, mighty. 

c itao Sir Bettes 3380 (MS. A.) Lordinges . . $0 scholle H* 
dai be liolde so dou^ £ *330 R. Brunne t hron. Wace 
(Rolls) 13532 }>at were of prowesse, & of bataille dought. 

Dought, pa. t. ol Dow v. ; obs. var. of Doubt, 

Dout. 

Doughter, obs. and dial. f. Daughter. 
f Dou*ghtihede. Obs. =Doughtink«8. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 848 (Cott.) Thorn his auen doghtyhcdc. 
Ibid. 10638 It was hir dughti-hede. 

Doughtily (dau'tili),^. [f. D oughty + -ly^.] 
In a doughty manner; valiantly, stoutly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3673 (Colt.) His mode r dughtilik It 
dight c 1380 Sir Ferutnb, 430 He laidc on Sarazyns..so 
do^tilich. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 89 (Harl. MS.) Me bare 
him so manly, & so doutely in the turnement. 157a Bos.hr- 
well Armorte 11. 96 b, Wbiche had doughtcly susteined the 
siege. 1659 Br. Walton Cortsid. Considered 169 To thank 
him for disputing so doughtily cm their behalf. X870 Lowell 
Study Wind, 76 The battle which the English race cm this 
continent has been carrying doughtily on. 

Doughtiness (dau’tines). [f. Doughty + 
-nesrj Valiantness, valour, stoutness. 

c xaoo Ormin 17583 Sawlc onnfop att Codes* hand All 
hire duhhtijncsse. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 182 His 
douhtynes we ken. c 1450 Golagros 4 Caw. 416 Your uedi*, 
y’our dignite and your doughty ncs. t5pO Barclay S hyp of 
Folys (1570) j 8 Hector . . Wa* slavne with payne for all his 
douhtynes. 15*6 Pitgr , Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 136 A dis- 
crete doughtynesse or a xpirytuall audacite, to speke or to 
do. i6i*-»o Shelton Quia . ( 1.), The Biscayan . .perceived, 
by his doughtiness, his intention, 1886 Lowell Lett. (1894) 
II. 34X Our difficulties.. to test our doughtiness. 

Dough-trough (H^m tr^f). A trough or vessel 
in whicn dough is placed to rise ; in modem u$e f 
also a closed vessel in which the rising of dough is 
promoted by the gentle heat arising from warm » 
water beneath ; ~ dough-raiser \ see Dough sb. 5. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv . 120/1 Dowe trowe, pi strait a, 
alveus, 1530 Paijicr. 215/1 Doughe troughc, husehe a 
festrir, a 160a Tumam. Toitenh. 124 A do^-trogh, and 
apele. 18^4 Knigiit Diet. Mech. J. 7x2/2 Dough-trough . . 
a water-tight, covered vessel of tin or other suitable material, 
with a perforated shelf across the centre. 

Doughty (dau'ti), a. Forms: 1 dyhtix, dohtij, 
3-5 dgjti, 3-6 dojtjr, 3- doughty, (4 dohty, 


dohutl, doghutl, douhtl, 4-5 doujti, dowghty, 
4- Si. douohti, -ty, dowohty). Also 3-5 
dughti, 4 duhti, du$ty, 6-7 Sc. duohtle ; ami 
4 6 dowtie, -ty, 5-7 douty, 5-8 errott. doubty, 
7^ doughty (duuti). [The original OE. form was 
dyhtig, corresn. to OHG. +luhttg* MHO. Itthto, 
Uer. ttuhtig , MDu. and MLG. ducktith , fiom rii 
OT cut. sb. * duhli z , MUG. tuht ability, capacity, 
from dugan : sec Dow v. 1 (If this had come down, 
its mod Eng. repr. would l>e dtgh/y.) OK. dohtig 
was a later formation, of which the vowel ia diffi- 
cult to explain, unless perh. by assimilation to 
doh/e , pa. t. of dutan. It came down in the ME. 
do$ti, dohty , dowghty , Sc. dock tie, dour h tie . , to the 
mod. spelling doughty , of which the expected pio- 
nunciation would lx* (dp ti): cf. bought , wrought, 
daughter . Beside it, ML. had duhti y, dujtr, 
duhti, 1 6th c. Sc. dtuhtie ; and also from 14th c., 
dowtie, douty, erroneously sjTelt (by Assimilation to 
another word of same sound) doubly ; whence 
evidently the current spoken word (duu'ti). 'I he 
phonology presents many points of difficulty.] 

1 . Able, capable, worthy, virtuous; \ali.mt, brave, 
stout, formidable: now with an aichaic fla\our, 
and often humorous, a. of persons. 

1030 Abingdoni htou , llacun sc dohtixa eorl. < imoOmmin 
113 /acnri^c . . haffdc an dubliO) wtf . . J'JyKalia fi ^clmtcnn. 
>097 K.G iouc. (1724) 59J Edward, that doughty knygbt. 
<11300 Cursor M. <555 (Colt.) Sir Ysanc |»at dugliU \(,tftt. 
dobuti] man. t 1314 Guy Wanv. (A.) 1480 A dnbtti kn’qt 
and no coward. «37S Bar hour Brute 11. 166 loritU biseldri* 
war douchty. r two Sir Ferutnb. 423 I)o3ty men ^ wi^t, 
c 1400 Aroiu. Arth. xiv, Did n* a du^ty kny^te. < 1440 
York Myst. xxxviii. 163 Sir knygbti^ |>at aie in drdis 
dowty. 1480 Caxton Chron. hng. Ixxiii. 55 Kyng Arthur 
was .. liolde and -doubty of body 1335 Stewart Cron. 
St of. (1858) I. 42 Lord and knychl .. And mony other 
ric ht duchtie and conding. 1600 Hoi land / ivy xxiv. 
xlvi. J41 Ccrtnine 'Iribunes and marshaln, valourotis ami 
doubt ic good men. 1609 — A mm. Mart ell. xiv. tx. 19 A 
doutie warrior. i6s5 F t/f lkr L h. Hut. ill. vi. # 50 All the 
Scotish Nobility (Doughty Douglas alone exerpted). 1793 
Soul hi- Y foan of Ate v. 126 'Ific doughty Paladins of 
France. >8.4 D Ixhami Quarrels Auth. (tS<> 7 ) 2O3 i he 
doughty rrilii was at oikc silenced. 1847 Lewis /list. 
Philos. (1867) II. 98 Oxford called upon her doughty men to 
brighten up their arms. 1848 Dm kxns Dotuhey (( I). rd ) 
ik Nor did he ever again face the doughty Mrs. Pipchin. 
b. of actions, nnd other things. 

{Beowulf 1/87 (/ ) Sweord e<_ 5511111 dyhtix a vooo C.rd- 
mods Genesis 1993 Swcoid ecxum dihtix ) <» u>S Leg. A nth. 
782 Of mine hdcaue, bco ha cluhti oAer dusi, naur fiu nawt 
to donno. a 1300 < ttrsor M. 21 12 (Cot I ) Mam c outre par- 
in rs And dughti cites marc and le**e. 1393 Langl. P. / /. 
C. viii. 14 1 Of th> ne douhlicstr dedc* 1333 Stewart 
Cron, Scot, II 510 Of his duchtie Penh* and Ju*ti , « done. 
1368 T. Howei l Afb. A mttie (1879) 81 Nor men dcseruo 
the crownc, nnd douhtic diademe, 1x90 Spfkhfh F. Q t. 
v. 1 How that doughtic turnamerit With greatest honour ho 
atchicven might. <11667 J 1,8 * Tavior Strut, for Year 
(1678) Supnl 185 In this doughty cause they thfnk it fit to 
light and die. 1712 ClIl YNi- hng. Malady in iv (17^) 3«>a 
Another doughty Objection against a Vegetable Diet, I nave 
heard. 1809 Scott 7 /v//. 28 Apr., After this doughty 1 evolu- 
tion, I went doggedly to woik. 

f 2 . absol. -- M an or men of valour. Obs. 

t 14*0 Anturs of Arth, i, Itothe the kyng and the rjwene 
And other doxti by-dene, c 147s Rauf ( otlyar 590 I hair 
wald na douchtie |hi* day for lornay b« die ht *800 A. 
Carlyi k Autobiog. 140, I . . was going up the field to tell 
this whan my doughty arrived. 

3 . Comb., as doughty- handed ndj. 

1606 Shakm. Ant. ( l. »v. viii. 5 Doughty banded arc you. 

Doughy (tJ<7°‘i), a. ff. Dough sb. + -y L] Of 
the nature of dough ; like dough in appearance, 
consistency, or character. 

t6o« Shaks. All's Well iv. v. 3 All the vnbak’d and dowy 
youth of a nation. 1648 Oagk West Ind. xii. (1655) 51 
After the Consecration many devout persons came and 
stic ked in the dowy Image pretious stones. 17x9 London 
& Wise Comfl. Card. v. 76 Sometime* it grows doughy, 
when sufler’ef to be too ripe on the Tree. x8»6 Syd Smith 
I f ks. (1859) 1 1- 97/1 A *ndj doughy lump, a i8*7fiooi> Study 
Med. (*834) II. 161 White tongue in the morning, and a 
tjallid doughy countenance. 1893 Karl Dunmohk Pamirs 
IL 330 The bread wc bad to eat was. very doughy. 

Douk e, obs, form of Duck, Duke. 

Douke, var, Daukr, Obs., carrot. 

160s Holland Pliny xix. v. (D.), Yellow douke or carot. 
Do ul, obs. var. of Dole sb 2 grief, Dowkl. 
Douloo, var. of Douce, Dui.ce. 

Doulced, Doulcet(e, var. of Doucet, Dulcet. 
Douleia, doulia: sec Duma. 

Doulle, obs, form of Dull. 

Doulocracy, var. of Du loch acy. 

Dotun (duum, d/ 7 m). Abo doom, dome, dom. 
[Arab. daunt, dum.] A kind of \*\m' s //yph*nc 

Thebaica), found in Egypt, having a dichotomously 
divided trunk, and an edible fruit about the size of 
an apple- Usually doum-palm. 

1801 Hu., M. William* Sk. Fr. Ref. II. xxxv. 170 In 
capitals fnf column*], the branches of the doutn, and the 
flower* of the neluml>o, mingle together. 1830 Lindlkv 
Nat. Syst. Bot. »Bo The Doom Palm of Upper Egypt and 
the Hyphxne c Crimea are remarkable for their dichotomous 
repeatedly-divided trunk. 1849 Southey Comm. -pi. Bk. 
IV 113 In the upper parts of Egypt they have a palm tree 
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failed the Pome. 1867 I. A dy Herbert Cradle L. 1, 34 The 
region of. .the Thet>nn or dArn-nalm. 

D. alt rib . , ns doum-leaf , -palm, - wood . 

*7« C1.AKK&0N / .bta-'e I'r. »o The doom-wood (which 
the worm never enter*). iS* 7 Moork Epicur. xvi. (1839) 
166 A l>«d of fre'.h down leave*. 

Doum, doumb(e, obs. forms of Dumb. 

Doun o, obs. forms of Do, Done, Down, Don. 
Doung, obs. pa. pple. of Ding iO; obs. f. Dung. 
Dounk, Dount, obs. forms of Dank, Punt. 
Doup (daup). Sr. Forms: 6 dolp, 6 9 doup, 
7 doup©, 7-9 dowp. [Of Norse origin: cf. ON. 
dciub!\ 

1 1 . A rounded cavity or hollow bottom. Obs . 
*513 Doug? as Mneis in. x. 15 OB' his K dolp the flow and 
hludc an 1 attir He wiache away. 1641 Fkrgusson Scot. 
I'rw. 7 (Jam.) lktter half egg than toom dowp, 1633 
UkyuHAur Kabo tail 1, vi, Cantor and Pollux [born) of the 
doup© of that Kgge which wan laid., by Leda. 

2 . The posterior extremity of the body, the 
fundament or scat. 

1633 Urquiiart Rabelais 1. xxii, At the salt doup (Fr. 
an i ul sail! , the name of a game). 1718 Ramsay Christ's 
KnkGr. 111. xxii, A’ the sknith that chanc'd indeed, Was 
only on their dowp* 1817 J. Scurr Parts Peru sit. (ed. 4) 
257 Sax and therty lashes a piece on the bare doup. 

0. The bottom or end (of any thing), e.g. the 
sounded end of a candle. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. x, I* the doup o’ day. 
1774 'I. Scoir Poems 31') (Jam.), At the doup o' e'en, 
xoi© Scott A nth v. The doup o' a candle. 1894 Crockett 
l.tbic Snub, 7a What remained of the smooth candle ‘dowp \ 
b. A loop at the end. 

18310 R. Porter Silk Manuf 385 The half loaf . . jmses 
through the upper doup of the standard. 

Doupt, obs. form of Doubt. 

Dour (d/ir), a. Sr. and north dial. Also 5 
dowre, 6 8 dour©, 6- dowr. [ad. L. dftr-u r, or 
F. dur lurd (of. PuKKV 

Derivation from Fren* h is unlikely on account of th© vowel, 
since F. u gives in Sc not ti but iSf (orb). An early (nth or 
1 2O1 c.) adoption of L. dk>*us, would suit phonetically ; of 
this however wc hnve no evidence.) 

1 . Hard, severe, bold, stern, fierce, hardy. 

1373 Barbour Pruce x. 170 (He] wc* dour & stout, 
c 1445 Wyntoun Cron. . vm. xvi. 103 Dyntis dowre ware 
sene. 1x11 Douglas .Eneis 11. vi (v ) 23 The dour Vlixe* 
als, nnd Athamas. 1333 Bfllenden Livv if. (1822) 166 Tliir 
legatis we* gevin anc doure answere be Marctus. 1596 
I >ai.rymplk tr. /.exile's Hist. Scot. iv. 349 He led a dour and 
hard lyfe. 1794 Burns Winter Night i, Biting Boreas, fell 
and doure. 1848 Lytton Harold vi. i, Tostig is a man . . 
dour and haughty. 1891 Ai kinson Moorland Par. 361 The 
dour, merciless intensity of a northern moorland, storm, 

2 . Hard to move, stubborn, obstinate, sullen. 

c 1470 Hknry Wallace tv. 18; Malancoly he was of com* 
plexioun. .dour in his loutenance. 1313 Douglas rhnets 
xnt. vi. 106 All our piayeris . . Mycnt nowder how that 
dowr mannis mynd. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxviii. 
7b Our tgen are dour men. 1816 S< ott Old Mort. viii, 

* He’s that dour, yc might tear him to pieces, and .ne’er grt 
n word out o' him.* 1854 Mrs. Gaskkll North 4 S. xvii, 
Thornton is an dour as a door-nail ; an obstinate chap. 

llencc Dourly adv ., with hard sternness, stub- 
bornly, obstinately ; Don ratu, hardness of dis- 
position, obstinacy, sullcnncss. 

t 1373 Sc. L eg. Saints, Jacobus minor 337 Thai . . in to 
dnrncs ay abnd. c 1473 Rauf Cotlyar 91$ To ding thame 
iloun dourly that cuer war in my way. 1396 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist . Scot. v. 381 And fcrcely had fochtne thame, 
nnd dourlie dantount. 1871 C. GmnoN Lack 0/ Gold iv, 

4 Give me those letters, father ’, she said dourly. 188a Sat. 
Rev. No, 1411 639 Scotihinen .. have the same caution 
coinage, and ‘dourness* (as Yorkshircmen). 

Doura, var. Dunn a, Indian millet. 

Doure, obs. form of Durk, to endure. 
+Dourlach. Sc. [npp. a variant of Dorlach,] 

4 A short sword, a dagger 1 (Jam.). (? An error:) 

x8 . Scott (in Jamieson s.v v. In heraldry* Highland 
swords are called cfnurlach* 18*8 — F. M. Perth xvii, 
Manhood shall he tried by kisses and bumpers, not by dirks 
nnd dnurlachs. 

Dousaine, -ayne, obs. forms of Dozen, 

DOU86 (da us), sb* Also 7 douse, 7- douce, 
dowse, 9 douse, [f. Douse vO] A dull heavy 
blow or stroke. 

a 1615 1‘LKKIIER Nice Valour v. i, Souse upon Souse, 
Douce* single. Justle sides. 1633-4 Whithlocke Jrnt . 
Stood. F.mb. (1772) I. j 37 A dowse in the neck. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. I. 3 June, He gave the young man 
a dowse in the chops, isai Scott Kentlw. xxx, Ihc 
porter .. started up with his club, and dealt a sound douse 
or two on each side, a 1843 Barham Insol. Lex . Jerry 
Japx is, It descended on her. .head in one tremendous dowse, 

t DOUM, dowse, sb* Obs. fperh. subst. use of 
douse. Douce sweet.) A sweetheart; a 4 dear'. 
Also ironical. j 

l<* 1310 Dame douse : see Douce a. i.l c 1460 Towneley 
My si (Surtees) 104 Yit is she a fowlle dowse if ye com nor. 
*373 l usser Husb. x, Who looketh to marrie must laie to 
keepe house, for loue may not alway be plaieing with douse. 
Dottle (duus), v.i Also 7- dowse, 8 douase. 
[Of obscure origin : known only from 16th c. In 
sense i, perh. iclated to MDu. dossen , or early 
mod .Du. doesen to beat with force and noise 
(Ethan): cf. also EFris. dossen to beat, strike, 
Punch, knock, and Or. dial, dusen , tnsny, tausm, 
etc, to beat, strike, butt (.Grimm). Senses 2 and a 
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may be the same word ; cf. 4 to strike sail * ; sense 
4 is more doubtful, and may be distinct. All the 
senses belong to the lower strata of the language.] 
1 1 . trans. To strike, punch, inflict a blow upon. 
1339 Mirr. Mag., Hen. If/, iv, To death with daggars 
dount. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), To Dowse . , to give one a 
slap on the face 

2 . Naut. To strike (a sail) ; to lower or slacken 
suddenly or in haste ; to close (a port hole). 

16*7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xili. 60 Dowse your 
torsade to salute him 16*0 — Trav. 4 Ath>. xx. 40 Very 
civilly they doused [printed dansed) their topnailex. 1769 
Fai r oner Dut. Marine (1789), Molir une corde , to 
slacken, douw**, or ease off a tight rope. xBos in Naval 
Chron. VII. 17 Douse the ports, iMCol. Hawker Diary 
(1893) i 344 Forced to dou»e all sail and ease the engine. 

3 . To put oft, doff. 

1783 Grose Dut. Vulgar Tongue s.v., Dmvse your dog 
vane, take the cockade out of your hat. x8*8 Col. Haw- 
ker Diary { 1893) F The latter have doused their hutter- 
<hum boot*. x8at 1 hack kray Mem. Gormand. Wk 4 *. 1886 
XXII I. 357, I. .doused my cap on entering the porch, 

4 . To put out, extinguish, dout >a light). 

1783 Gro.se Did. Vulgar Tongue ( Farmer), Dowse the 
glints put out the landle. x8sa Vv, Irving I' I'/av. (1849) 
428 ‘Dowse the light * ! roared the hoarse voice from the 
water. 1853 Kane G tinned La/, xxxiu. (1856) 294 At nine 
the detk-lantern wan doused. 

5 . To throw down, table (money) ; = Doss v 2. 

1797 (J Washington Let, Writ. 189a XIII. 425 Asking 

opinions and requiring set vice* without dousing my money. 

0 . To 4 shut up , stop, cease. 

1887 Hah Caine Deemster xxxiii. aai ‘Dowse that, 
Billy, and l>car a hand and he quiet.’ 

Hence Don sing 1 vbl. sb. ; also Dou'fttr, ai heavy 
blow. 

17 8j Franklin iVks.( t888) VII. 411 It was allowed.. to 
give him a lising blow. Let ours he a douscr. 1837 South ky 
Doctor (xxv, IV. 348 In common use among school-bojs 
and blackguard*, .the tlireut of giving any one a dowsing. 

Douse (duus\ v.~ Also 7 doa-, dowsse, douse, 
7- dowse, douoe. [Appears c 1600: origin un- 
known ; perh. onomatopoeic ; cf. souse. 

It is of course not impossible that it arose out of Dousp. t'. 1 , 
though connexion is not obvious ] 

1 1 , trans. To plunge vigorously in water, or the 
like ; to immerse with force. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xix. Kpit. 391 Claudius Pulehcr.. 
commaunrled the sacred Pullet* tobedoussed and drenched 
over the head in the water. x6is T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
i. 16 And dowse himselfc oucr head and earcs in impictie. 
1643 Hammond Seem. vii. Wks. 1684 IV. 515, I have 
wash'd iny feet in mire or ink, dour'd my carnal affections 
in alt the vilenes* of the world. 166s Stii 1 ingfl. Orig. 
Sat r. i. Iv. | 11 To have heard the great noise the Sun used 
to make, .when he doused his head in the Ocean. 

2 To throw water over ; to water, to drench, 

1606 Hcu.i and Sueton. 75. 1610 — i amden's Brit. t. 430 
A stately plate, .whuh T unm with wandring streanie doth 
dowsse. *794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Remonstr, Wks. IK. 
368 Well dous'd by rushing rains. 1870 Sf.guin Blach For. 
x. 164 Mclusina'x haunt was thoroughly doused with holy 
water. *893 Capt. King Foes in Ambush 26 Douse a dipper 
of water over him. 

3 . inlr . To plunge or be plunged into water. 

1603 Hoi land Plutarch's Mor. 344 They joy anti xtiive to 
he doussing, hadltng, and diving together with them. 1664 
Butifr Hud. 11. i. 503 It is no jestifig, tdvial matter, To 
swing i’ tli’ air, or douce in water. 187a Browning Lt/ine 
lx v. Sows© Underneath du<kx the soul, her truthward 
yearnings dowse Deeper in falsehood ! 

Hence Dou«©d ppl. a. ; Doming* vbl. sb a 
drenching; also Domtr, one who drenches. 

1788 M. Cutirr in Life , Jtnls. 4 Cotv. (1888) 1. 416 A 
shower came on, and gave u» a severe dousing. 1881 
Henty Cornet of Horse viii, A copious dousing of hi.s face 
and head w.th water. , ?® 3 . Gd. H 'on/s Aug. 544/1 The 
' doused ' and the * douser ' being at enmity. 

Douse, var. of Douce rt., sweet. 

Douse, Douser, etc. : i*ee Dowse, ctc« 

Dousen, obs, form of Dozen. 

Douseper els, var. Douzepers, Obs , 

Douser: see under D0C8K v.l and 
Dousing-chock, -rod : see Dowsing. 
Douspyers, doussepers, var. Douzepers. 
Doussemer, obs. form of Dulcimer. 
t Doust. Obs. [perh. a var. of Douse sb J : cf. 
also DuftT.] A firm blow, a punch. 

a k 6#3 Flbtchf.r Nice Valour 111. ii, Then there’ll your 
souse, your wherrit , and your dcnvst. Tugs on the hair, your 
bob o th' lip*, a whelp on t I Ibid iv. i, How sweetly does 
this fellow take hi* derwst. 1719 D'Urfey Pills HI. 14 Our 
..Knight ..gave the Dragon such a doust. 

Doust(e, obs. form of Dust. 

Dout (daut), v. Now dial. Also 6 dowt, (7 
doubt, 9 dought). [Coalesced form of do out : 
see Do v. 49.] trans. To put out or extinguish (a 
fire or light). 

x$a6 I. Rastell Hundred Merry Tales (1866) a Dout the 
candell and d >ut the fyre. 1374 He'llowes Gueuara's Fam. 
Dp. 357 If m the place of snumng, we dowt the candel. 1691 
Alicia D' Anvers Academia *5 It flie*al»out And douts one's 
eves and make* one cough. 1841 J T. H B wlktt Parish Clerk 
II. i4tGri*t doughted hi* lantern. (In nearly every Dialect 
Glossary from Yorkshire to Isle of Wight.) 

Dout* sb. Now dial. In 6 dowt. [f. prec.] 

A d outer or extinguisher. 

1373 in P. Cunningham Revels Acc. (Shako. Soc.) 58 Bod- 

kvos and dowtet for liuhtM viii mm Ibid, i Ai lT<iivt»c 
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for CandelU, vj snuffers vj pal re. 1876 Whitby Gloss. % Dout, 
an extinguisher. • 

Dout, -able, -ance, etc., obs. fT. Doubt, etc. 
Doutch, obs. forirof Dutch. 

Douiior. Now dtai. [f. prec. vb,] One who or 
that which douts or extinguishes ; an extinguisher. 

i6aa Naworth Househ. BAs 300 For 3 tynder boxcis and 
4 dooters, xxij*. 1798 T. Jefferson Let. to J. Boucher 
33 Feb. (MS), Dout, do out the candle— hence a Pair of 
Douters. i8«8 Craven Dialect, Douter, extinguisher. 
Douter, obs. form of Daughter. 
t Douth (d i/)>). Obs . Forms : 1 dusup, -Off, 

2- 3 du}©ff, 3 du}©)>(©, duheff(©, do2©p(©, 
dowep, 4 dou]>(e, dub e, douth. [OE. dttgup, 
-1 op worth, virtue, extellence, nobility, manhood, 
force, a force, an array, people, OFris. duged (MDu. 
ddgJiet, Du. dtugd), OHG. tugund , MHCi. tugent , 
Ger. tugend virtue, C)N. dygb virtue, probity (Sw. 
dygd ; a Com. Germanic deiiv. of dugan to be good 
or worth : see Dow tU] 

1 . Virtue, excellence, nobility, power, riches. 

a sooo Hymns iii. 24 (Gr.) Ealra duxefia dugufl, drihten 
ho: lend ! c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 103 blewoe . . bid cure u linear u 
to clchere du^eOe. a taag Juliana 5 pe modi Maximien . . 
heiende heaftene maumez . , wih hch duhefle. a p$o Prov. 
sEtfred 177 in O. E Alisc 11a Dowethcs louerd. 
b. Good deed, benefit. 

a 1000 Crist 601 Sccften Dryhtne hone dugufla xchwylcre. 
c 1003 Lay. 10438 pa du^ede'pe he us dude tthilen. 

2 . Manhood. 

a 1000 Andreas 152 (Gr.) Todselan duxuffe and 
a ta$o Owl 4 Night. 634 Lutle childre. .L)o)> al in hcore 
jeo^ehe hat hi foilcteh m hcore du^ehc. 

3 . Men collecUvely ; company ; army, retinue. 

O. E. Chron. an. 6a6 Sc cining. wa:s ^efullod .. mid 

ealluin hi* du^oSc. a too 0 Ctedmoirs F.xod. 91 (Gr.) Duxoh 
Israhela. r 1*03 Lay. 28^05 Du^eSe con sturien. 13.. 
E. h. A llit. P. B. 507 )>e dome of he douhe for dedez of 
schame. Ibid. 1367" Vche duk wyth hi* duthe & oh«r dere 
lord ex. c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Nut. 1815 pc doulhe dressed to 
he wod, cr any day nprenged, to chacc. a 1400-50 
A lexander 3627 Sone as scr Darie he deth of his douth secs. 

4 . Comb , as dujetie-wiht , -king, dnon. Also 
Du^eifflioe adv.> virtuously, worthily. 

c 1 Lay. 16844 hco ma^cn drihten du3c9liche hasricn. 

Doutie, obs. lorm of Doughty. 

Doutro, doutry : see Dkwtry. 

Douwere, -wir, var. Dower sb . 1 Obs . 

II Dotusaine (dwzc-nL [Fr. « Dozen, q. v.] In 
the Channel Islands : A body of twelve men repre- 
senting a parish. Hence Doustinler fd/zz^nD j), 
(also 7-9 douzenier , a member of such a body. 

168a Warburton Hist. Guernsey ( 1822)63 The Douzrniers 
. .officicr* . . ihonen out of the. .men . . in the parish. 186a 
An.htf.d Channel l si. iv. xxiii. (ed. 2) 521 Since 1844, the 
dou 7 ame* have been icpresenled in the state* by deputies, 
who arc delegate* rather than representative*. Ibid. 521 
note , In Guernsey, besides the douzainiers, two constables 
are elected by the rate-payers for each douzaine. 1889 
Clark's Guernsey News 10 May 4/5 Douzenier* sworn-in. 
Douse, obs. form of Double v* 

Douzen, obs. form of Dozen. 

+ Douzepers (d/ 7 -zapc >jz), sb. pi. Obs. or arch. 
Forms : 3 doss© pera, dosseperes, dozz© pera, 

3- 4 duflzo pera, 4 douaa© pera, doase-peres, 
duss© perea, duze p©ra, duaaiper©©, 4-5 dua- 
per(©)a, 5 doaipera, -perua, doaeperya, doua- 
(a©)pyera, douaepera, dozepera, duaeperys, 
ducypera, duaaepera, (doppe p©rea, dugeperaa, 
duk-peria, dowchaperya, duchepera, -p©lria), 
6 douseperea, dowa©pera, -pi©ra, dowaipera, 
dowsy peiris, (dyaaypers, 7 Dutohpe©r©a), 
9 douze peera, douceperea ; also (without final s) 

3 dusaper, 5 dozepiera, duzepere. Rarely sing. 

4 doppeper, 4-5 doaeper, 6 dowaypera, douoe- 
pep©, (douoh-spere). fa. OF. douze {doce, duze) 
per{s y mod.F. douze pairs twelve equals, twelve 
peers. In English at length treated ns one word, 
with ^ singular implying one of the class.] 

In the Romances , the twelve peers or paladins of 
Charlemagne, said to be attached to his person, as 
being the bravest of bis knights. In History , 
applied to the twelve great peers, spiritual and 
temporal, of France, supposed to represent those 
attributed by the romances to Charlemagne. 

The historical twelve peers were orig. the Archbp. of 
Rheims, the Bp*, of Laon, and loingres (ranking aa dukesX 
the Bp*, of Beauvais, Chalons, and Noyon (ranking os counts), 
the Dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, Aquitaine, the Counts 
of Toulouse, Flanders, Champagne, (oee Du Cange a.v. 
Pares Fran cist.) 

c 1*03 Lay. 1622 Twelfe ifiran. pa Freinsce hco cleopeden 
duszc per* [c 1173 dosseperes). c i»?3 Passion our Lord 3 
in O. E. Mi sc . 37 NU nit nouht or karlemeyne ne of 
Duzcper. c 1310 Flemish Insurr. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
190 The Kyng of Fraunce . . anon Assemblede ne U dousse 
per*, c 133(9 R. BauNNR Chron. Wace (Roll*) i6ot pe 
twelue dosre-peres of prU. >3.. Coer de L. 12 Off Rowe- 
lond, and of Olyver And of every do*eper. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce in. 440 The duk-peris (r. r. Dutch peere* : Wynt. 
4350 dowensperys] wer Assegyt In-till egiymor. c 1400 
Melayne 808 Erie*, Dukes, A the xij duenepers Hot he 
barons and Bachelers. c 1400 Rowland 4 O. 16 His 
dusperet doghety. c 1430 Lvnc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 

ok WK«*r*» li*»n Af Prannrc all th* dattoUre! IKU Kamyam 
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H*ks, I. civ. (R.), [Cliarle* Martel] chose ail pery*, which 
after some wryters, are callyd dosepery*, or kyngs, of y ' 
which vi. were bixfthopyt, and vi. temporall lorn*, 1503 
Hawks Ex< tw/, Ctrl . vn. xcix. (Arb.j 36 Charlemayne 
kynge of Fraunce With hU„#y*syper* Rowland and 
Olyucr. 15a* Ld. Berners Front. 1. xxi. (RA He was 
crowned by tnc assent of the twelve dowse. piers of Fraunce. 
t tpfio A. Scott Poems (S. T. S ) ii. is Wes nocht so duchty 
deidis Amangi* the dowsy pci r is. s8a8 Scott F. M '. Perth 
xvi, Oliver, man t nay, then thou art one the Douxe 
peers already. 1864 Ske/u* U Aland's Poems 350 King 
Charles with all his doucSperes Across the ocean sauted. 

b. Applied to other illustrious nobles, knights, 
or grandees. Also with sing. 

? 41400 Aforte Arih. 66 At Carlelcle a Crlstynmexe he 
haldes . . Wyth Dulcet and dusperes of dyver* rewmev 
<1 Mdoo Gloss . in Rel. Ant, 1. 8 Do lopes, duxsiperes. a 1400 
Oi touian 949 Ferst they sent out a do&eper. c 1440 Yo*k 
Myst. xxvc 8 Nowdir with duke nor dugeperex. 1350 
Bale Sol. Whs . (Parker Soc.) 117 Prelates, priests, monks, 
doctors, and other spiritual dowsipenc 1590 Stenskk F. Q. 
111. x. 31 Big looking like a doughty Doucepere. 

Dove (dt?v), sb. Forms : 3-4 duve, 4-5 dofe, 
douf^e, douff(e, dowfe, douve, dowve, doo, (5 
doyf,6 doflfe , 4- dove, (.Sr. 5- dow, doo, 6 dou). 
[OE. *dufe, not found (unless as first element 
in dtlfe-doppa : see Divkdop) ; -» OS. dtll*a, 
OFris. <ttive v Ml)u. dtlve, Du. duif ), OUG. ttiba, 
tftpa (MHG. ttlbe, Ger. taube ), ON. ddfa (Sw. 
dttfva , Da due), Goth, dfibox— OTeut. *dubon, weak 
fem. Perhaps a deriv. of dub - to dive, dip (see 
Dive) : cf. the analogous connexion of L. columba 
with Gr. KoXvfi&os diver, xoKvfi/ 3 ts diver (bird). 

In OE. the name was displaced by culufre : see Cm ver.] 

1 . A bird of tfie Columbidce , or pigeon family. 

Formerly, and still in dialect* (dove, dow, doo) applied to 

all the specie* of pigeon native to or known in Britain, 
including the Wood .pigeon, Ring-dove, or Cushat-dove, the 
Rock-dove or Rock pigeon, the Stock dove, nnd the Turtle- 
dove ; but now often restricted to the last, and it* congeners. 
Most of the exotic specie* are called pigeons, e. g the 
Passenger-pigeon of America, dove being restricted to those 
which in appearance or habits resemble the tut tie-doves. 
The dove has been, from the institution of Christianity, the 
type of gentleness and^ harmlessness, and occupies an 
important place in Christian xyml»ohxm : cf sense a. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 49 Bud admodc also duue. .Turtlen 
and duues. 41300 Cursor Al. 1001 (Cott.) INoe] sent H? 
dofe eftxith. Ibid. 10775 (Cott ) A duu fr. rr. dowe, doufe, 
dove] bat was fra heuen send, c 1380 Wyclip Serm . Scl. 
Wks. I. 78 The Spirit cam down and ]>»•'• Spirit was his 
dowfe. 1388- Pto 7 t. vi 5 Be thou rauyschid ns a doo fro 
the hond. ri45o Hoi 1 and Ihnvlat 2^1 The Dow, Noyis 
messinger. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cxlvi 319 They . . bonde 
thoo lettres to the taylcs of the douues, and Ictc them flee. 
c 1350 Ciieke Afatt. in. 16 He saw y • sprite of gcxl coming 
down like a dow and lighting apon linn, ipqo Sinks. 
Atids. N. 1. i. 171, I sweare .. By the simplicitie of Venus 
Doue*. 1578 Ray Willughb/s Ornith. 180 The common 
wild Dove or Pigeon. 171a Pork Messiah 12 And on its 
top descends the mystic Hove. 184s Tennyson Gardeners 
Pan. 88 Voices of the well-contented doves. 

b. With prefixed word defining the species, as 
ringed-, spring dove. Blue dove ( Yorks h.), the 
■Rock dove. Buah dove, the Stock dove. Wre- 
kin dove ( Salop ), the Turtle dove. Also Cushat-, 
Ground-, Kino-, Rock-, Stock-, Turtle-, Wood- 
DOVR, etc , q.v. in their alphabetical places. 

1*1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 59 The thruntelcock The 
wodedowue. c 133a I>ewfx hit rod. Fr. in Falser. 91 1 The 
rynged dove, le ramier ; the stockc dove,, le creuset. *8 
Wm ttier Hymns fr. Lamartine 1. \i, Thought after 
thought, je thronging rise Like spring-dove* from the 
startled wood. x88* Swainson Pros'. Names Bitds 167 
Stock Dove (Columo, 1 aruas). Bush dove. Ibid. 168 Rock 
Dove ( Columba livid), also called.. Blue dove (North 
Riding). Ibid, 169 Turtledove (Turtur communis), it is 
also called in Shropshire, Wrekin dove. 

e. Green land- dove t sea - (turtle-) dove = Dovekib. 
Sea dovey a kind of fish (see nuot. 1753V 
1678 Ray Wtllughby's Omxth. 330 The Greenland-Dove or 
Sea-Turtle. X733 Chambers Cyil. Supp., Columba Green - 
landica . . called in English, the sea turtle dove. Ibid., 
Columba marina, the sea dove., .the name of an East Indian 
fish, and appearing to be a species of the orbis, or moon-fish. 
1885 Swainron Prov. Names Birds 318 Black (guillemot 
(Una Grylle), from the great attachment shown*to each 
other by the male and female., this bird ha* received the 
names : Greenland dove (Orkney Isles', Rock dove (Ireland). 

2 . Jig and transf. a. Applied to the Holy Spirit. 
[In reference to Luke iii. 22, and parallel places.] 

J f 3- .Coer de L. 5671 On hys cre*t a douve whyte, Sygny* 
fycacioun off the Holy Spryte J 1707 Watts Hvmn , Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, With all thy quickening powers. 
17x3 Warder True Amazons (cd a) 168 By thy sweet Dove 
now (from above) And always taught to pray. 1779 Cow- 
per Hymn , % Ofora closer walk,* Return, O holy Dove, return. 
*$.7 K EBLK Chr. Y., Whitsunday iii, Softer than gale at 
morning prime, Hovered his holy Dove. 

b. A messenger of peace and deliverance from 
anxiety, as was the dove to Noah (Gen. viii. 8-12). 

16*3 ( title ), The F-**ex Dove presenting the World with a 
few of her Olive-branches ; or, a Taste of the Works of the 
Rev. John Smith. 1849 Lytton Caxtons 1. H, Ho will be 
a dove of peace to your ark. 

O. A gentle, innocent, or loving woman or child ; 
also f an innocent or simpleton. 

1396 Shake. Tam. Skr. in. ii. 159 Tut. she's a Lam be, 
a DoOe, a foole to him, 1771 Foote Maid gfB. Prol. Wks. 
1790 II. aoo The gaming tools are doves, the knaves are 
root*. >890 Tennyson In Mem. vi, O somewhere, meek 
unconscious dove, Poor child, that w attest for thy love ! 
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d. An appellation of tender nffiction. 
c ia|M Chaucer Merck. T. 897 Ry* vp iny wyf, my lone, 
my Tody free . . my dowue xweeie c 1430 Hr mo son Mor. 
Fab. 73 The caller cr>ed: Hald draught, my dowe*. 
1538 Coverdale S onr .W. v. 3 O my sinter, my lour, my 
doue, my derlinge. xooe Shaks. Ham. tv. v 167 Fare >011 
well my Doue. 1764 F oote Mayor o/G. 1. Wks 1799 I. 171 
Shall 1 wait upon you, dove? xiio Scorr Old Mo* t \i, 
Is not that worth watting for, my dow ? 1833 Tknn\son 

Aland 1. xxii. 61 She is coming, my dove, my dear. 

5. An image of a dove as a symbol of innocence, 
etc. ; also, the vessel enclosing the pyx formerly 
used in the Fast and in France. 

More in Grafton Ckron. <1568) II. 8o» The Lorde 
Vicount bare the rod with the ilufle, which signifieth 
itmoccncie. 1688 Load. Gat. No. 2100/3 Count Drascouitr 
bearing the Truncheon . .Count Erdeodi the Dove. 1849 33 
Rock Ck.-ef lathers 111. 11. soj (Cent.) ‘1 here gentrully 
were two vessel* * the smaller one, or the pix ..the larger cun, 
or dove, within which the oilier was shut up 1896 Patty 
Chron 19 May 3/^5 *1 he Archbinhop delivered the Sceptre to 
her [the Queen’*] right hand, a rod, with a dove on the top, 
being placed by him in her left, the ‘rod of equity and 
men.y . 

4 . Astron. Doi'e of Noah. (Sec quot ) 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 363/1 Columba Noachi (ton- 
stellation), the dove of Noah, a conxiellntidn formed by 
Halley, close to the hinder feet of Cams Major. 

6. Combinations. 

a. attrib., as dove- hut, . messenger, - monger, 
• pinion , -taker, etc.; instrumental, as dove-drawn, 
adj. ; similativc and parasynthetic, as dovejoim, 
-green, * grey ; dove feathered, footed, - tobed , adjs. 

x6to Shaks I emp. tv. i 94, 1 met her deity [Venus] and 
her Son # Doue*drawn with her. 1878 P. Robinson Aly ln*l. 
Garden 205 'The dove-drawn goddess. 139s Siiaks. Horn, ty 
Jut 111 ii. 76 Kauenou* # Doue feather’d Kauen. iSsoKkais 
Lamia 1. 42 The God, *dovc-footed, glided silently Round 
bush and tree. x8ox Mi*s I)owif Gttl tn Karp. 387 A 
huge bank of .. *do\ e-grey cloud. 1630 Fi lls k J'isga/t 
III. ix. 429 Purging of the temple from ‘ , do\e-mongcr*. 
*55- » ri-oHT, *Douc taker, lolumbanns. 

b. Special comb. : f dovo-bird, the young of 
a dove, a young pigeon (obs.) ; dove-colour, a 
warm grey with- a tone of pink or purple ; so 
dove coloured ; dove-dock, the coltsfoot; dove- 
flower dove-plant ( Trcas. Hot .) ; dove’g-foot, 
the plant Geranium tno/le, and some other small 
species of crancsbill ; dove-hawk, the doi>e - 
coloured fahon or hen-hart ler 1 circus eyancus ; 
dove- plant, an orchid of Central Ameiica, Pet 1- 
steria elata\ dove-tick, a blnnl mite parasitic 
on pigeons; dove-wood, the woikI of AUhornea 
lattfolia, a euphorbiaceotis tree of the West Indies. 

t 1 zoo Trin. Coll. Horn 47 '1 wo turtle briddes . gif hie 
was poure, two *duue briddes. t 1440 1 'ork A 1 yst. v\\ 250 
We haue doyf-tiyrdes 1*0. r 1473 Put. Coe. in Wr.- 
WUlcker 760, 43 lltc /tpo, dowl^rd. 1398 Fiorio. Colorn- 
bino, *douc colour. 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl , ( olumbine, 
a kind of violet. colour, called aho dove colour. 1815 J. 
Neal Pro. Jonathan II. 164 A # dovr-< ohmrtd hilk iniUcn 
x8ta J. Henderson Agru. .S uw. Caithn. 84 (Jam./ The 
arable land was iiiuih infested with the “dove dock. 1548 
'1 crnkk Names 0/ i lubes 100 Mkmefote, Geranium tno/le. 
1578 Lyte Dodoeux 1 xxxii. 47 Doue foote. 1736 Watson 
in Phil. Trans XL 1 X. 841 Dove*ft>oL or Doves fool 
Cranes bill. 188s Garden 10 June 40L3 ‘I he Dove plant 
..the beautiful Holy Ghn*t flower of the Spanuird* 
Dove, v. nonce-wd, [f. prcc. sb.J trans. To 
tieat as a dove ; to call 'dove \ 

*864 Brow nin<i Too Late viii, I^)ved you and doved you. 
Dove (drl^v), occasional pa. t. of Divk v. 
Dovecot, -cote idtrvkpt). Also 6 dowoatte, 
.SV. doooot, dooket. Jf. 1 )ovk sb. + Cot, Cotb.] 
A housi for doves or pigeons ; usually placed at a 
height above the ground, with openings for the 
doves to enter by, and internal provUion for roosting 
and breeding. 

04*5 Coe. in Wr -Wfdcker 670 Hoc columbare, dowecote. 
a 1500 in Burton & Raine Ileminbrough 390 A parcell of her 
pla*e to set a doufccot on. 1303 Si. Acts Jos. IV (1597) 
4 74 Parke* with Drare, utankcs, cunmngarcs, dowcattc*. 
1607 Shake. Cor, v vL 115 Like an Eagle in a Doue-coat, 
1703 Maundrei 1. Jourtt. Jgrus. (1732) 1 You find here more 
Dove-Cot* than other House*. 18x5 S cott Guy At. xxii, 
For the moor-fowl they lie as thick a* doo* in a docket 
Jig *®93 OL Times 6 Oct. 995/3 The flutter tlut has 
excited the journalistic dovecot, 
f 2 . transf A set or block of pigeon-holes. Oh. 
Bp. Hall Imntible World 1. vi, If a man distressed 
with care for the missing of an important evidence, .shall 1* 
informed.. in what hole of his dovecote he shall find it hid. 

3 . Comb., as dovecot-breaker , -door, - pigeon . 

*847 Tennyson Princ iv. mi When some one hatter* 
at the dovecote-door*. x06i W. Brll Diet. Law Scot , kv.. 
Dovecot breaker*, and stealer* of pigeon*, xtox Darwin 
Desc. Man ii. xiv. II. 118 Dove-cot-pigeon* dislike all the 
highly improved breeds. 

DO'VO« 07 :ed, ^ Having eyes like a dove ; 
meek, gentle or soft-eyed. 

17x7 E. Fenton Poems 38 God ) Peace, Dove-eyed, and 
rolled in white. 18 06 Disraeli Vtv. Grey in. vi, Dove-eyed 
Hope. 1893 A. Domon Sundial vii, A second lady.. 
Dove*eye<L dove-robed, and something wan and pale. 

D0*V6A0UM. Also 5 duffehou*, duffous, 
etc. A house for doses ; a dovecot. 

14. . Nom. in Wr .Wfdcker 730 Hoe columbare, dowfhow* 
I40| Bury Wills (Camden) 94 The gardynes, heme, and 
dunous 1330 Pai-scr- 213 Dove house. . Dufhou*e, colum- 
Her . 16x50. Sand^s Trav. 175 The sides cut full of holes 


| (in manner of a doue-house). 1887 C W. thnai Ptjotd -s 
’Iheie had been elm walk*.. with dove homo. * 
i attrib 139a Smak*. Pom. 4- Jut. 1 ill 28 Silting in ihe 
1 Sunne vnder the Douehouse wall. 18*7 V’aki cm \ rx Ag* n . 
j Pifon (1813) 357 Overstocked with dove house pigeon*. 

b. fig. A small petty house or place. 

1393 Li> Berner* bnuss. t. ccelxL 587 Howe is it , that 
l hi* peuysshe doue-houne hoMeth agaynsi v« *0 longe? 

Doveldo (d^vki). Also doveoa, -key, ky. 

[Sc. dun. of dove \ cf. lassikie, xvtfkie, or -Oikte 
\which are of 5 syllables), and see Dovk i c, I)ovik 
K] An arctic biid, the Hlack Guillemot (l/rut 
Gtylle). 

x8ax A. Fimilr Jrnl. 27 Another species of diver was seen 
totlay . it 1* called by the seamen, Dovckey. 58*3 orekiiy 
J*nl. W hale btshery 421 Colyntbu* t »ryllr -J yslc ui 
f)o\c< a, Si. J. 0 , Kosr Natr. 2nd Coy. liv 693 The 

second dovckie of the season was seen. 1859 M’Climock 
Coy. lot os Seal* and dovekir* are now common. 

Doveltt (du vlet). A little or )oung dove. 

i8»3 Sou i iie y Paraguay I. 4 | ’Thi* doxelcl ne-tlcd in their 
leufy bower 1630 Bi ac kie Aiiihylu* 11 . 174 A* the doxe 
het dovcletA nursing 

Dovelike (<l</ vloik), a. and adv Like a dove; 
after the iiiniincr of a dove. 

*377 tr. IhillfUger't Pctadis (1502/ 726 Done like siin- 
plu itie 1667 Mil ion P. L. 1 litem |(> SuiniJ . Dove- 
like Hat^t brooding on die \a-t Ahyx*. 1710 roir W tudwr 
Tor, 4^0 Where l*ence scatters blessing* (rniit her dux 1 like 
wing. x8xoCotutMi lint Hejotm xiii f 381 Jhcyhuxe 
not ulwa>* been in the same dove-like moock 

Do*velingf. [ lino.] A young tlovc ; nluo, a 
term of aftcctum for a little child. 
a 1618 Svlvinuk Mem. Moitahtie it. xli\, An old Sir 
| 'Jamcavt . to doat On Venus Dovtlmgs, x888 Ho* pa 's 
Mae Apr. 748, 1 wilt he thy Itlllc mother, my dovehng 

t Do-vely, a. Obs. [-LY *.] l)ovc-hke; gtntlc. 
14 . Pn>se Legends in Anglia VHI. 18 ; NV ip an nun gels 
contejiaiiH and douvcl) sympilnessc, 01603! (akiurkhii 
C onfut. Khem. N.l\ (1618) '1 he Doutly *nirit o( God 

Dover (d^'-vaj), v. .Sc. and north aial. [app. 
a frequentative of <lial. dove in same aonse ; cf. t )1* . 
dojung dotage, also ON. dofna, Goth, daulutan, 
to become heavy, fiat, or dead.] 

1 . /raw. To send off into a light slumber ; to 
stun, Rtujrcfy. rare. 

(But in mat quot. it may he pa. pple of the intr sense ) 
1313 Doumah F. nets \i. x». vs J hi* i* the bald ry< lit 
Of GnistiN, Sidiaddoi*, Skip, and douerit Ny«ht. *853 
Ttastr's Mag. XLV 11 L 695 ’J ‘he powder that eloxers the 
unhappy off to sleep. 

2 . intr, 4 To slumber, to lie in a state betwixt 
sleeping and waking* (Jam.), to d«>?e. 

1806 A. Douc.t a* Poems 139 (Jam) She wn* begun to 
dover. x8*6 Sc on Jrnl. in Dec, NVith great intcivals 
of drowsiness and fatigue which made me, as wr Sc ois say, 
dover away in my urm-chair. 189a in Not thumbld irlosx. 

Do *V©r f sb. Sc. and north, dial. [f. ]m*c. vb.] 
*A slumber, a slight unsettled sleep ' (Jam ) 

18*0 lilac k‘W, Afag Nov. 203 (Jam ) M> mother had laid 
down *th‘ AUhc ted Man * Companion', with which she had 
read the guidrnan into a sort o dover 1880 J. h S Gc;r 
I>on til Chron . Neith 32 Get ft dover in the day turn*. 
Dove-ship, nonce-nvd. : *cc Dovk and -ship. 
a 1636 Br. Hai l Serm. Beauty, \c. ( hunh (T ), I rt our 
dove-ship approve il*elfe in mceknisse of Miflermg 

tDo vess, dovese. Oh £ f Dovk sb. + tCHH] 

A female dove. 

* 43 * 5 ° tr * Higdeu (Roll*) V. 71 A do\c*e come and sale 
on his hedde 

Dovetail (dirvteU), sb. 

1 . Something in the ahape of a doveV tail. 

[1616 Si rfl. «: Makkii. Country Fat me 4/) Hang In 
Rome high place with a wire, or doues-tayle of vion, a gla**e 
vr**ell J 1703 MnxoN Meek. I ac*c 52 A Dufltnil, 1* .1 
Figure made in the form of a Dove* tail. 

D. spec. A tenon cut in the shape of a dove'* 
tail gptcad, or of a reversed wedge, to fit into an 
indenture or mortise of corresponding diapc ; nlxo, 
a mortise shaped to recene such a tenon. 

, ^ 74 " 8 I 1 * AV S. C*. ICords 22 A ilootlc; a Notch Doc) 
tail, 1. e Dovetail, b«c,Ruse like a Pigeon’* tad extended. 
1793 Smt atom hdystone L 4 82 he block* themselves 
were .formed into large dovetail*. ,*o a* mutually to lock 
one another together. 1880 Mis* Bird Japan 1 . 64 Vc y 
beautifully joined by mortice* and dovetail*. 

2 . •= Dove hit l joint : A fastenir.gor joint composed 
of tenons cut in the shape of an expanded dove’s 
tail, fitting into mortises of corresponding shape. 

1363 7J Cooker Thesaurus, Securnla A *wallowr ta>!e 
or dooue tayle in carpenter* worke*. which is a fio-lning of 
two pcece* of timber or t>ourdc* togithrr that they can not 
away. X594 Plat JeivelLho. in. 26 Make a foure square, 
box .. close the side* well with dose t.ule* or ccifirrit. 
1731-7 Miner (*atd. Put. %. v. W'me Ptest, ’i he*c crux* 
lhece* are placed upon the Posts whn Ii arc joined lino the 
Ground-plate by a Dove tail. 1876 G win Anhit. Gtovc, 
Dove tail, a joint . i* the strongest inetbrxJ of joining 
masses, because the tencm or piece of wood widen* a* it 
•xtetuK *0 that it cannot be drawn out. 
b. Her. (See quot. 1766.) 

1688 R. Hoi me Armouty 1. 19 [This form of line] I* 
termed pat£c or Dovetail, from a term of art u*ed by the 
joiner* 1766 Porny Tlem . Her. Glo**., Dove tail , term 
to denote a kind of Partition, wherein the two different 
'J iricture* are set within one another, in such a manner, 
a* to represent the form of the tail* of Doves or Wedges 
reversed 

3 . attrib. and Comb „ ai dovetail fashion, dovetail- 
wise adv. ; of the shape of a dovetail, as dove tail 
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groot't, key, mortise, rail, socket, tenon, wedge \ 
employed in making dovetail*, as dai>etail-aittcr , 
- marker ; •plane, • saw , dovetail-file, a thin file 
with a tin or brass back, like that of a dovetail saw ; 
dovetail-hinge, a hinge having the outer edges 
of the leaves wider than the hinging edges; 
dovetail-joint, (a) Joinery ', a tcnon-and-mortise 
joint, in which the tenons are shaped like a dove’s 
tad; (/'; A tt at . : a serrated articulation or suture, 
as in the bones of the skull ; hence dovetail-jointed 
adj. ; dovetail-moulding, Arch., an ornament 
consisting of a moulding arranged in the form of 
a senes of figures like dove tails ; the triangular 
fret moulding ; dovetail-plate (see quot.) ; dove- 
tail-wire, a wiie wedge-shaped in cross-section. 

1885 Eottnt tn Waggonette 36 Sketchit and l dispose of 
our leu* *** "dovetail fashion.^ 1778 G. Cami ieu, Philos 
Rite*. II 412 tl< ) After the invention of "dove-tail joints. 
1848 C (" (1 mono Aiistoph. Eiogs 30 Well put together, 
"do\ruil jointed 1853 Sir H. Douoi as Afii/f. Bridges 
fed. j) jij Pines of timber, .fastened together by "dovetail 
ke>s and wedges. 1816 Pa merit dost. Arch. (1875) 158 
Moulding . . the Double Cone, the "Dovetail, the Em- 
battled, [etc ) c 1850 Rudun Narlg. (Wealc) 115 "Dove- 
tail plates. Metal plates formed like dovetutU. and used 
to confine the heel of the stern-post and keel together, 
*8ia-i6 J Smith Panotama Sc. if Art 1 . 107 The •dove- 
tail saw is used by joiners and cabinet-makers in dove- 
tailing d-awers (ete.l. 1876 Routi kim.f Disc ov. 214 A 
htitimei face is attached to the bottom of the cylinder by 
a kind of •dovetail sotket 1679. Evelyn Diary 23 Inly, 
Some of the rooms [wet cl floored "dove-tail* wise without 
a nail 1793 Smi- atom A dy stone A. f 8a Cut dovetail-wise. 

Do*vetedl, y. [f. picc. sb.] 

1 . trans . To fit together or loin by means of dove- 
tails, or by a similar method. Const, in, into, to. 

1657 R. I ,k;on Hat badoex ^1673^ ioj That the girders he 
strong, and very well Dovc-tayld, one into another. 

I.um am in t int Jranx I.V. 207 Into this is dove tail d 
the upright back KK. 184S-76 Gv\ 11 1 At Jut $ 22 85c, 
Steps and liseis mitred to tut string, and dovetailed to 
IhllllStCIR 1855 Rammiottom Obxtetr Med. 17 The bones* 
are not dove tailed into each other ns in the adult. 

2 . Jig. To unite compactly as if by dovetails; to 
adjust exactly, so as. to form a continuous whole. 

1813 S porting Mae. XI. VI 71 1 he difficulty of dove- 
tailing the comjMment parts of the farce into cm h other. 
i8t6 K I muni, Babylon I. id. 313 We have ns it weie, 
dovetailed it [hook of Revelation) with the Prophecy of 
Daniel. 1861 Gmkik E. / cubes x 3Q3 The readiness with 
which Forbes had begun to dovetail zoology and geology, 

3 . intr. To fit into each other, so as to form a 
compact and harmonious whole or company. 

1817 K fms Lett. Wks. 1889 III 93 Several things dove- 
tailed in n»y mind, and at once it struck me what quality 
went to form a inan of n< hievement. 1833 1 \ Hook 

Pat son's Dan it 1. ix 4*1 The guests did not seem to me to 
dovetail 1886 Stuiiiis I ect Med. Motl. Hist. n. 31 
'I he professorial and tutorial systems have not yet dove- 
tailed into one another. 

Hcncc Do‘v«tail*d ///. a., fitted together or com- 
pacted by dovetailing; Dovttalledn •■«, dove- 
tailed condition ; Dovetailing vbl. sb. and ppl a . ; 
also Do ve taller. 

1636 fh 01 s r Gtossogr., Dovetaild, is a term among Joyners, 
1703 '1 . N ( ity <fr C. Part baser 1 j Fasten the . , pieces of 
'I imber well together with Dove-tailmg 1773 Romans 
Hut Honda 900 A comfortable house of square cypirss 
timber, dove-tailed . i8ai T, D, Fomikokb Berkeley MSS. 
??4 A very do\ e-tailing analogy. 181* New Monthly Mag. 
VII. j Manufacturers of tragedy ana dovetailers of mclo* 
dtam. 1843 J- Nk hoi son Operat, Mechanic 588 There 
aic three sorts of dovetailing; viz. common, lap, and 
imlre *833-6 Todd Lyd. Anal , I 736/t (The cranial 
hones] arc united by the dove-tailing of their edges, 
1838 Du KfcNs Nidt. Nick. xxiv, A kind of a universal dove- 
tniledncsg with regard to place and tune *864 Sat. Rex*. 
31 Dec. 789 A ‘dovetailed and tesselatcd ' Cabinet 

Dcvetailed. a. [f. I )ovktail sb + -kd -.] 

1. Having a l ail like a do\e ; shaped like a dove’s 
tail ; having a dovetail. 

*74* Pfrry Dasgenh HrcaJt 5 3 There is no other way 
to secure the said had Ground hut by diiving Dovetail’d 
Piles 1746 Lfoni Alberti's Aithit. I. 50/2 Cramps of 
Wood are -ecured by th« h shnpe, whw h is mu h .. that 
for resemblance, they arc tail’d Swallow, or Dovetail’d. 
*838 J \s. ( »kan 1 Sk . Loud 163 Some coal-heaver icjoicmg 
in a dov e-tailcd hat, vs hich overspreads his neck and shoulders, 

2 . Her. Broken into dovetails, as a dividing 
line ; of. Doxktajl sb 2 b. 

1868-84 Ci s^AN*i Her, ii. 

Dovie, dovoy (dtrvi). [Dim. or pet-form of 
1 )ovk: see -ik, -1*.] A term of affection : Little 
or dear dove, b, A local name of the Dover ik. 

*760 Public Advertiser 18 May 4/a The domestli Lovie* 
and 1 levies. *8x9 Afetrofudts III. 35a My dearest love— • 
lovey, dovey » 1883 Swainson Trent. Names Birds 218 
111 11 k Guillemot .Sea dovie (Forfar). 

t Do vish, a. Obs. ff. Dovk + -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to the dove ; dovelike. 

*537 I.AiiMi it S'enn. bef. Couvoc. 8 It is like the polit ic of 
thr sci pent, and is joyned with douish simplieitie. *346 
( I'ufnt N f Sha x t >H G iv h (T ) Contempte of thy# world, 
tlo\c\ she simphcitic, scipentlike wysdome. 

Dow duu\ v . 1 Now Sc. and north. dial. Forms ; 
Vtcs. t 1 and 3 sing. 1. d6a&, ddah [ >» Goth. 
dank, 011G. tour, OS. ; 1-3 dej, a dieh, 3 
deh, degh, 3-4 deili, 4-7 dowe, 5- dow (7 dou) ; 
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in 3rd sing. 4 dowe*, 8-9 dow« ; plural 1 duxon 
[ — OS. dugun, OI IG. ittgitn ] ; 2-3 du;en, 4 dou- 
we;n, 4-7 dow#, 5 dow. Pa. t . 1 dohte 
[- Goth. 0 dauhta , OlIG. tohta \ ; 3 douht#, 4 
dought(e, doht, doght, dujt, dught, 4* dought, 
dow#d, Sc. dooht, douoht, dowoht, 6 duoht. 

[One of the original Teutonic preterite-present 
verbs (see Can, Dark, May) : OE, dutan to avail, 
be strong, good, worthy, of use, OS. dugan , 
OFris. dttga (MDu. doghen, Du. deitgen ), OHG. 
tugan, (MHG. tugen, Gcr. taugen), Goth, dugan, 
ON. dug a ( S\v, dttga, Da. due) OTeut. dugan. 
The original inflexion diag (1— OTeut. daug) of 
the singular present was in 14th c. supplanted by 
dotv from the plural, the 3rd sing, being sometimes 
made dows. For the original pa. t dohte OTeut. 
duhta) retained in Sc. as doc hi, dought] a levelled 
form tlowcd is occasional from 14th c. Both forms 
are used by Scott in sense 3.] 

+ 1 . intr. To be good, strong, valiant, vigorous, 
manly, vittuous. Only OK. 

Beowulf ( 1 h ) io<>7 Deah 5 u heaSo ro-xa. xchwacr dohte. 
a 1000 l ather's Instr 4 mi /* retet BK ) Do A fxette duje 
a 1000 Satan 283 (Gr ) Sc Ae his hcortc deah. 

+ 2. To be valid, or of value; to be worth or 
good for anything. Obs . 

c *4oo Ohmin 4873 I( r nmiti halt king hatt nohht ne dash. 
a 1473 Pntr. *K{fttd % so6 in O. E St 1 st . 133 On him h u 

maist tresten, yif (lijis troche degh. Ibid, 546. 133 
Hwile hine da^ex citizen. < 1300 Havelok 703 A 1 he solcfr, 
bat outh doutlie [~ouht dountej. c svio .Sz> Tristr, 1136 
Ncucr no dou^t him clay For xorwe he naddc oni^t. c *UQ 
R Bmunnf. ( htoH. ( 1 0 1 o) M3 Thehald noulit ne dcih. 
1308 I)cnhar Tit a Alantt lE eaten 370 Eftir dede of that 
dm;*, that diKht nought in chaimir. *530 I.ynuknav Test. 
I'a/vngo 69 It ilowe no tliyng hot for tolie deiectit. 1788 
W, M AKkii ali Yorksh. Glo*«., paw, to. .be useful ; as ‘ he 
down for nought he i<* good for nothing. 

t 3 To be of use or profit to any one ; to avail. 
Chiefly impersonal Obs. 

f950 A in iisj. Gosf». Matt. xvi. 26 Hu»t forSon dexmenn? 
a 1100 0 . E. Chtott. an. 1006 Det Imn naflor ne clohtc ne 
inultere ne uthcre. 0*300 Cuisor At. 10771 (Cott ) Quen 
ioseph sagh na hide ne dught f time hroghtj. 13.. E. E. 
Allit. P. 11 174 No}t doweef hot he deth in he depe streme* 
Ibid. C 50 What dowc* me pe dedayn, oher dispit make ? 
c 1400 Destr. Day 5cjoi I fT yow do hus in dede, fiit doghis 
the liettur. *313 Douglas vm. Prol. 1 Of diefling 

and dreims quhat dow it to endyt? 1590 K. Bhuie Serttt. 
on Sacr. G vij, (Jam ) So this argument dow not. 

1 4 . To be good, htting, or proper for any one ; 
to become, befit, behove. Usually itnpcrs. 

a i*»3 Leg Nath . 2228, & hiburirde hire as hit deh 
mnrtir. a 1443 Juliana 51 Milde and meoke..as meiden 
deh t«7 lieonne a 1143 Auer. E. 430 Swuth h‘»K h^ ou ne 
duih forto hahlien. *4 . "J'uttdale's J'iS. 907 Ah wemen 
doght. r 1430 Merlin 47 Blase axetl what he dought to do. 

6. To have the strength or ability, t« be able (to 
do something^. 

a *300 Cursor AT. 21771 (Cott.) Fight he aght ai quils he 
dught, and He quen lie langur nc moght. a *400-30 Alex- 
ander 4058 Vnde[d]lyncs to dele I dowe he na ways, 
*300-40 Dunbar Poems xviii. 14 Thocht he dow not to leid 
a tyk. 1573 Satir. Poenrs Reform, xxxix 38 Suho .. 
dang the freiuJiincn, quhilk we docht nut do. *637 
Kuthi-rforo Lett. (1862) I. 203 Ye may not, ye cannot, ye 
dow not want Christ. 1645 Atunim. finrgh Irvine 11891) 
II. 58 Our inhabitants who ducht not win away by sey. 
1714 Ramsay Tea t. Mis< . (1733) I. 2 She doughtna let her 
lover mourn *786 Burns Earnest Cry h Prayer Postscr. 
iii. They downa bide the stink o’ j>outher. *8*6 Scott 
Antiq xxiii, I never dowed to hide a hard turn o’ waik in 
my life. *8*8 — Hi t. Mull, xxiii, As well as a woman in 
her condition dought. 

0 . To do well, thrive, prosper. 

1674 Ray N. C . t fonts 13 To Daw or Don * to thrive.. 
He'll ne\er dow, i.e. He will never be good, a *738 A, 
Ramsay Poems (*877) II 174 Unty’d to a man . .We never 
can thriveordow. 1811 Willan IY. Riding (» 7 cjx.(E.D.S.), 
Don, dan . to do well, to prosper. 1853 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss , MnrcH grows Never dows. 

Hence Dow’ing ppl. a., t valiant, virtuous {obs .) ; 
thriving. 

c**73 Lamb. Ilom. 109 Swa swa a|den bihouaS 
du^ende hewas, c * 40 $ Lay. 4123 Dunwalc bat was s 
dujende mon. *843 Jamilnon s, v. f A dowing bairn. 

+ DOW, v . 2 Obs . Abo 4-5 doue, dowe. [a. F. 
done r (i 2th c.) L dotiire to portion out, bestow, 
f. dds, ddt-ern dowry.] 

1 . trow. To enrich with property; ^ Endow a. 

1497 R. Giouc. (1734) 530 And the churche ifounded in 
a mory place, called Muryfelde, and Idowed of the pryuy- 
lege of the cnee by kyng Henry. 136s Langl. P. PL A. 
xv. 519 Convtantyn . holykirke dowed With londen and 
ledex. *384 Wv< up Ejcchi. xxii. 16 He shal dowe hir and 
he shal nave hir to wijf, *403 York Manual (Surtees) 
p. xvi, Wyth mv gyftys I dow the. *483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg, 431 The abhay of royalmontt whycne he founded and 
dowed with grete reuenewe and rentes. 

2 . To invest with something ; - Endow 3 a. 

c *440 Ant ms of Arth . Iii, Here I doue the as Duke. 
c *4^0 Mirour Saluncioun 3750 She was dowyd witheteme 
cristts ffrujcionne. 

3 . To bequeath, give as an endowment. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v, 330 0 lady myn. .To whom for 
eueremo myn herte 1 dowe. 

Hence Dow ing vbl. sb., endowment, dower. 

xjjU Wyclif Exod. xxii. 17 He shal *eeld the money after 
the manor of dowyng that may dens werea wont to tak. 


c iw Mirour Saluncioun 4323 Dampncd sawlcs and the 
bodies shal haf no swilk dowyng. 

Sow (dau), vA Sc, and north, dial. [Deriv. 
doubtful ; possibly a §c, form of Dull or a ME. 
+dotl-en\ cf. DowiK«<A?//y, Dully.] 
intr . To lose brightness or freshness ; to fade ; 
to become dull or musty; to fall into a sleepy 
state. Chiefly in pa. pplt. Dow#d, dow’d, be- 
come dull, faded, etc. 

1304 Orel. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) V. Iv. 386 People 
blynded and dowed in theyr tymiea. 1653 Dorothy 
Osborne Lett, to Tttnpkn 1888) 39 I was so tired with my 
journey, so dowd with my cold. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Protu 
(177ft) 21 (Jam.) Caxt na out the dow’d water till ye get 
the fresh, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. 
Dial. (Boss, Dowd, flat; dead; spiritless 1843 Ainslif. 
in Whistle binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 111. 05 The day begins to 
dow. *833 Ballantinn in Whist le-binkie (1890) II. 29a 
As dowedthe outward rind The core it grew the dearer. 
187 tLauc. Gloss., It’s as dowd as dyke wayter. 

tDow, vA Obs. [Used by Cnxton to render 
MDu. duweniX trans . To press, squeeze, wring. 

1481 Caxton Revnard (Arb.) 6i, 1 dowed [rc* dmvede ) 
the cony bytwene hist eeris that almost I benamme his lyf 
from hym. Ibid 11 1 The sore wryng>ng that the foxo 
dowed [duwede J and wrotige his geny tours. 

Dow, obs. form of Dough ; Sc. var. of Dove. 

Dow, earlier and moie coricct form of Dhow. 

1799 J. Jackson Jouru. /torn India 3 Observed a dow in 
chase of us. Ibid. 3 A large Arab dow. 

Dowable (dau al/ 1 ), a. Law. Ta. AF. derivable, 
f. F. doner to portion, Dow vJ] Capable of being 
endowed ; entitled to dower. 

[*494 Britton v. i. {f 5 Femmes dowablcs desterres et dc* 
tenement^.] 1333 Act 27 Hen. I III, c. ia (I 7 Her 
husbandes tenementes or hereditametiteH, whereof she was 
before dowable. *6*3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 36 If the 
heire indow the ancestors wife, though she were not dow- 
able, yet she Khali hold in dower *767 Blackstonf C omm, 
II. vui. 131 A seisin in law of the husband will be as 
effectual as a seisin in deed, in order to render the wife 
dowable. *858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Lilt. Prop. Law 
xviii. 131 Is my wife dowable of any port of it? 

t Dowage. Obs . rare. [a. obs. F. douage 
dowry, f. douer\ see pret\] Dower, dowry. 

*338 Lfland I tin. II. 55 A Park wont to he yn dowage to 
the Qucne* of Englandc. *6o8 Merry Devil Edmonton in 
Had. Dads ley X. 220 Thy revenues cannot reach To make 
her dowage of so rich a jointuic As cun the heir of wealthy 
Jcrnmghani. 

t Ilcnce Dow agaabl# a . Obs. rare , dowable. 

*653 Gayton Charity Triumph. 7 Your Virgin, whom I 
shalTabour to make as famous as your Honour has made 
her Dowagable. 

Dowager (dairAlgw). Also 6 do-, dou«, 
dowagier, douager. [a. OF. douage re, - iere , 
douaygae , dowaigierc , doagicre widow enjoying a 
dower, fern, of douaigicr, etc. ( — inod. K dotiait icr ) , 
f. douage dower 4 - ter , -KR 2 2.] 

A woman whose husband is dead and who is 
in the enjoyment of some title or some property 
that has come to her from him. Often added to 
the title so enjoyed, ns princess -, queen-dowago , 
dowager- duck css, - enteen , - lady , etc. 

(App. first used of Mary Tudor, widow of Louis XII ; 
then of Catherine of Arrngon, styled * Princess Dowager*.) 

*330 Palscr. Ep. to Hen. VIII, Your.. most entirely be- 
loved suster queue Mary douagier of F ranee. 154* E'abyan's 
Lhron . Contn vtt. 700 In January dyed lady Katherine 
princes dowager [printed -yer). *558 Forkkst Grysilde Sec . 
(1875) 93 They eaue her to name Ladye Douager. 1390 
Shaks. Mids, N. 1. i. 157, I haue a Widdow Aunt, 
it dowager, Of great reuennew. *6*3 — Hen. VIII , 11. iv. 
180 Respecting this our Marriage with the Dowager Some- 
times our Brothers Wife, a 1674 Clarendon Hist, Reb, 
xin. 8 154 The two Dowager*, his mother and grandmother, 
having great joyntures out of the estate. *70* Lend. G as. 
No. ^745/3 She was accompanied by the Dutchess of Savoy, 
her Mother, and by the Dutehess-Dowagcr. 1734 Hume 
Hist. E.ng. I. xii. 277 He espoused Eleanor, dowager of 
William Earl of Pembroke. *800 Naval Citron, XXII 276 
Mrs. Innes, Dowager, of Sandside. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Com]. (1876) 1 . vi, 411 A marriage with tfieir dowager aunt. 

f b. Loosely used. (In Draylon, app. = * lady 
holding in dower*.) Obs. 

1611 Sfbkd Theai. Gt. Bnt. xxxii. (1614)63/1 Kathren of 
Spaine, wife and dowager to K. Henry tnc eight, a *631 
Drayton Eng. Hist. Ep., As Charles his daughter.. As 
Henry‘s Queen.. By France’s conquest and by England’s 
oath, You are the true made dowager of both. 

o. familiarly. An elderly lady of dignified 
demeanour. 

*870 Dickens E, Drood iii, Like the legendary ghost of 
a dowager in silken skirts. *88* ‘ Rita ’ My Lady Coquette 
V| Anxious dowagers arc giving longing glances at the pro- 
vision-basket. 

d. transf. and Jig. Of men or animals. 

18x9 Metropolis 1 1 1 . 7 1 Our . dowager generals, those who, 
from old men are scarcely better than old women. 1840 
Lady C. Bury Hist, of Flirt xiv, A couple of stout post- 
horses were, .preferable to their own quiet dowagers. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Dowager v. intr., to play 
the dowager; Dow agordom, Dowagerhood, 
D owagoriam, Dow agerihlp ; Dowagoxian, 
Dow*ag#rlah, Dow agerly adis. 

1733-4 Mrs. Dklany A utobiog Carr. (186 x) I. 496 Bury 
him decently in Westminster, and «njoy the dowagership 
most gallantly. Trkyll Let . 6 Oct. in Corr . (1804) 

150, l dowager daily in the carriage. *81} T ait's Mag. X. 
at6 Sober dowagerly entertainments. >848 Duck kray Van. 
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Fairx) vi, Mansions that have passed away into Dowagerism. 
1891 Blackw. At mg. CXLIX. 553/1 The well-preserved 
dowagerhood of Hampton Court. 

JDowannee, obs. var. of Dcwant. 

Dowarle, -ry, obs. forms of Dowry. 

Dowb, Dowbart, obs. ff. Dob v., Dulbert. 

Dowbill, -ble, -bul, etc., obs. fif. Double. 

Dowcare, obs. Sc. form of Docker, diver. 

Dowcemere* obs. form of Dulcimer. 

Dowoet(e, obs. forms of Douckt, Dulcet. 

Dowche, Dowchery, obs. flf. Dutch, Duchery. 

Dowchsperys, coriupt f. Douzepers, Obs . 

Dowd (daud), sbA [Of uncertain origin. 

The ME rimes with shroud show that the ME. vowel was 
Fr. ou or OF., tt ; this separates it front Dow vA (which 
besides appears later) ; it also eliminates Wedgwooda sug- 
gestion of connexion with dawdlt and Sc. dawdle. The 
mod. Sc. dooda (dw d3) may be related.] 

A person, usually a woman, whose dress and 
appearance are devoid of smartness and brightness. 

C1330 R. Brunnr Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11255* 1 trowe |*rr 
were many doude pat proudly spak for nohle scliroude. 
c 1415 Wvntoun Cron. in. 705 In sege a sot to sc. Or do 
n dowde in dignite. c 1460 Ttmmetey Alyst, (Surtees) 512 
If she be neuer so fowlle a dowde, With hir kelle* ami lur 
pynnes..The shrew hlr self can shrowde. 154a Udall 
hrasm. A /o/h. 309 b, To begette sochc foule babies and 
oule faced doudes. 1607 Breton Murmurs C vii, Doest 
thou being Faire murmure at the preferment of 4 futile one 
and in thy rage call her foule Dowde Y 1814 Mad. D'Akblay 
Wamferer III. 199, I go such a dowd here, that it’s enough 
to frighten you. 

t Dowd, sb . 2 Obs. or dial. A woman’s cap or 
night*cap. 

1749 R. Goadby Carew (ed. 2) 43 Having, .pinn’d a large 
Dowde under his Chin. Ibid , 323 He puts on a long Dowde. 
1808-80 Jamieson, Doud \ a killed tnutch % or woman’s cap 
with a caul, considered as a dress cap. 1847-7$ Halliwell, 
Dowd, a night-cap. Devon, 

Dowd, dowed, ppl. a . : see Dow v .3 

Dowdily (dcurdili), adv. [f. Dowdy a . + -ly 2.] 
In a dowdy fashion. 

1887, T. A. Trollope What I remember II. ix. is6The ] 
two girls, .were dressed exactly alike and very dowdily. 

Dowdiness (dau*dinto). [f. Dowdy a. + 
-ness.] The quality of being dowdy; shabby 
ugliness of dress or personal appearance. 

184a Emerson Nat., Transcendent. Wks. (Bohn) II. 290 
The Beautiful, .appears to us the golden mean, escaping 
the dowdiness of the good, and the hcartlcssness of the 
true. 186s T Rot lope Orley F. xii, There was nothing of 
the dowdiness of the lone lorn woman about her. 

Dowdy (dairdi), sb. and a. Also 6 doudie, 7 
dowdie, 7-9 doudy. [A deriv. of Dowd. 

(It would he natural to regard the adj. as the primary 
form, from Down sb. with suffix -y as in needy, etc. ; hut 
the sb., being known earlier, may be a diminutive formation, 
as in daddy , and the adj. an attributive use.)] 

A. sb. A woman or girl shabbily or unattrac- 
tively dressed, without smartness or brightness. 

*58* Rich Famy. Mitit. Prof, If plaine or homely, wee 
saie she j* a doudie or a slut. 159a Shaks. Font. 4* Jut. 11. 
iv. 42 Dido, a dowdie : Cleopatra, a Ginsic, 1860-1 Pkpys 
Diary 8 Mar., Among others the Duche^e of Albemarle, 
who is ever a plain homely dowdy. 411700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant . Crew, Dondy t An ugly coarse hard favored Woman. 
1774 Anne Gkanvii.i k in Airs. Dclany's Co* r Scr. n. II. 

49 Her hair not. .suffered to grow too low on her forehead 
..it makes all the children look like dowdy*. 1883 Bksani 
All in Garden Fair 1, ii, To be gracious and .sympathetic 
. .you must be nicely Pressed ; a dowdy cannot be gracious. 

B. adj. (Almost always of a woman or her 
dress.) Shabbily dull in colour or appearance ; 
without brightness, smartness, or freshness. 

1676 Sicadwkll Virtuoso iff. Little dowdy strumpets. 
1884 T, Burnet Th. Fatt/i 11. 221 Female angels, of a far 
more charming l>eauty than the dowdy daughters of men. 
1774 Anne Granville in Mrs. Delany's Corr. Scr. 11. II. 48 
A very dowdy fashion. 1865 Trollope Belton F.st. i, 

A thick black silk dress.. not rustv or dowdy with age. 
1869 — He knew xcvii, A plain, silent, shy, dowdy young 
woman. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Maxxxx. 238 In your 
nurse's livery.. black serge, and a horrid dowdy bonnet. 

Dowdyish (dciu-dijiJ), a. [f. prcc. sb. + -ISH.] 
Somewhat dowdy ; inclined to dowdyism. 

1817 Byron Be/po Ixvi, A fifth's look’s vulgar, dowdyish, 
and suburban. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. II. 71 
The girls were all dressed in. a very dowdyish attire. 

Dowdyism (dairdi liz'm). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
The character or quality of a dowdy. 

1859 O. W. Holmes Pro/. Break/, t . vi, Dowdyism W. . 
an expression of imperfect vitality, i860 AH Year Bound 
No. 71. 495 A sorry sort of dowdyism in the matter of 
female finery. 

DOWOO (dauif ). [f. Dow v . 2 4 -eb : cf. F. dated 
endowed.] A person endowed or holding a dower. 

1864 Nichole Britton I. 373 The dowce may answer by . 
herself. 

Dowel (dan £1), sb. Forms; 4-6 dowle, 7-8 ; 
doul(e, 8 dowl, (dole), 9 dowel, -ell. [Of 
doubtful derivation ; perh. answering to MLG. 
dove!, Ger. dobel, MHG. tiibtU OHG. tubili plug, 
tap (of a cask, etc.). Still closer in form is Or. 
doel!e y doudie barrel-stave, dim. of mod.F. douve 
in satqe sense ; but the transference of sense is un- 
explained.] 

1 . A headless pin, peg, or bolt, of wood, metal, 
or other material, serving to fasten together two 


pieces of wood, stone, etc., by penetrating some 
distance into the substance of the connected pieces. 

c 1340 Cursor Af. 91970 (Fairf) pe quells ar toyued wtih 
mam a dowle. 1388 Wyclie 1 Kings \ii. 33 The extrees . 
the spokis and do whs [138a fehjs ; Vulg. modioh\ of the 
whoelis. 1483 Cath. Angl. 105,1 A Dowle of a vhcle; 
stellio. 1794 W. Kki ton Carriages (1801) I. na The felly 
with the pins or dowels on the end, by which it is kept 
secure at the joints. x86« Sal. Ker. 15 Mar, 303 An im- 
mense block of stone .bolted into sockets in the masonry 
below by bronze dowels fixed into its lower face. 1876 
Gwilt Encycl. Archtf, Gloss , Dowel, a pin of wood or iron 
used at the edges of boards in laying floors to avoid the 
appearance of the nail* on the surface. 

2 . A plug of wood driven into a wall to receive 
nails ; a Hook. [Ger. dobel, dubeli] 

1864 in WrhSTER. 1874 in Knioiit Diet. Meek. 

3 . Comb., as dowel-bit, a boring-tool of semi- 
cylindrical form tci minating in a conoidnl edge ; 
also called a sfoon-bit ; dowel-hole, a hole into 
which a dowel is or may be inserted ; dowel joint, 
a junction formed by means of a dowel or dowels; 
dowel-pin « sense 1 ; dowel-pointer, a tool for 
pointing or chamfering the ends of dowels ; dowel- 
ways adv., in the manner of a dowel. 

a 1661 Fiu.i rr IVortktes in. (1662) 30 Having every stone 
. .shaped Doulc- waves, or in the form of a Cart-nail. 1707 
T. N. City 4 C. Pun baser 187 They cleave these Bolts 
(with their Dowl Ax) by tho Fclt*gratn. 1743 I.ond. 
4 Country Brew. 11. (cd. 3) to8 There are Joints, down- 
right Pegs, or Dole-pins. 1885 A < a*iemy ai Nov. 326/1 
Tne floor has raised edges, in which are visible the dowel- 
holes to hold wooden panels. 

D0W6l (dau el), v, [f. prcc. sb.] traits. To 
fasten with a dowel or dowels. 

1713 Warukm True Amazons 108 You must doule or nail 
together on the under Side, 3 Boards. 179a Acc. Buggesses 
in Ann. Keg. 66 Dowling the planks together, as coopers 
do the parts that form the head of a cask. 1883 Gore in 
Glasgow Weekly Her. 7 July 3/7 These [columns] are 
not cemented out duwelled with iron clamps in the 
centre. 

Hence Dowelled ppl. <*., Dowelling vbl. sb . 

*®*3 P. Ni< holson Prmt. Budd. App. 76 Co lay dowellcd 
floors 1879 Cassell's 7 echu. F.duc. til. 1 8 V» The method 
of uniting boards in a flat surfaie, called ‘dowelling \ 

+ Do-well. Obs. ff. Do v. + Well adv.j The 
action of doing well ; well doing. (In Langland 
freq. personified, together with Do bct % /to-best.) 

136s Langl. P. PL A. viii. 156 |*e preost. diuinede bat 
Dowel Indulgence passedc. Ibid. 15 d Dowel on Domesday 
Is dijjnehche l-prei*et. 1377 Ibid. B. ix. 12 Dobct is hir 
dainoisclc sire doweles doubter i6s8 Gaimk Pract. The. 
Panegyr. 5a His Doc-well to vs ward exceeds our bay-well 
of him. 

Do welle, obs. form of Dwell. 

t Dowen, ppl. a. Obs. [app. for dolltn , dolvtn , 
pa. p]>le. of Delve.] Buried. 

c 1450 A/irour Saluacioun 148* Cristis flesshe dedc & 
dowen nevere to corrupcionnc sladc. 

t Dower, sb.l Obs. Also dover, douwero, 
douwir, dwer, duer. [Cf. OF. douvre , var. of 
douve ditch, dyke, 1 caverne nue les habitants dcs 
bords dc la Loire crcuscnt dans le roc pour s’y 
loger.’l A burrow (of rabbits, or the like^. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R xvm. lxviii, (1495) 834 
Conves. make* them dowers and denne* vndei tribe, it 400 
Pal tad. on Husb. iv. 654 Outher in gourdis grene Make 
eucry fige a douer in to crepe, c 1440 Prom A l\irv. 128/a 
Dower yn the erthc (dovwrre, H. douwir, r.), tuntculus. 
c 1490 Ibid. 135/a (MS. H), Dowere, or deen. 

Dower (dcuroj), sb.% Forms : 4-6 dowaire, 
-ayp(e, dowere, 5 dowar, dowyer, 6 douare, 
dore, doore, 6-7 dowr(e, 4- dower, [a. OF. 
douairc, doaire , douayre, ad. late L. dot dr ium 
(l)u Cange), f. L. dot 'em dower, dot die to endow.] 

1 . The portion of a deceased husband’s estate 
which the law allows to his widow for her life. 
Tenant in dower , the widow who thus holds land, 
t Lady of dower , dowager lady. 

(taps Britton i. vl $ 5 Et voloms q& les femmes as feloun* 
ne ttegnent nule terre en dowayre de nul tenement qe lour 
fust assignee par tens barouns ] 1439 E. E. Wilts (1882) 
1 15 Her part and dowyer of my godcs. 1479-83 Malory 
Arthurs xii, The kyng. assigned certayn rentes for the 
dower of the duchev-e^ fit for her children. 1393 I.n. 
Berners Froiss. I. cclxix. 99 9 He was before the castell 
of Perides, where ns the Lady of Dowaire was. 1338 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 267 To Margarete, my wif, hir 
hoole dore of all my landes. a 16s 6 Bacon Alax. \ Uses 
Com. Law( 1636) 58 Yet he was not such a tenant a* to be 
seized of the land, so as his wife could have dower. 1767 
Blackstonk Comm. II. vii. 116 The wife of the tenant in tau 
shall have her dower, or thirds, of the estate-tail. ibid. 139 
Tenant in dower. 1879 Hkrha Strftton Through a 
Needle* s F.yt II. 40 Of course it will be burdened by a 
dower of £ 500 a year to our mother. 

2 . The money or property which the wife brings 
to the husband ; « Dowry 2. 

riR86 Chaucer Clerk's T. 751 Thilke dowere that ye 
broghten roe Taak it agtyn. 1483 Caxton Cato Givb, 
Thou oughtest not to take % wyf ne to coueyte hyr for hyr 
dowayr. 1348 Hall Chron . , Hen. VII l (an. ig> (R ) He 
offereth to take to wife, ElUnor Quene Dowager of Portyn- 
gall, without any dower, yea, In hir kirtell. 160* Shaks. 
Airs Well v. iii. 328 Choose thou thy husimnd, and lie pny 
thy dower. 1794 Mrs. Ratcliffs Myst. U dot/ ho xiu, She 
. . offered to give Emily a dower. <869 Lecky Euro/. Mor. 
II. i. 83 Epaminondas was accustomed to ransom captives 
and coflcct dowers for poor girls. 


+ b. irons/. . Money or value given by the man 
to hi* bride’* relative* for her ; Do\ut\ 3. (d>s. 

138a Wvi 1 if Gen. xxxtv, it What thing orileynr V i,lu»l 
3yue ; et he le dower, and askc \a ijiflis . .inmly f to me 
this damchcle to wijf. 1633-46 Cowley^ Davtdeis in. ^^8 
He. A double Dowre, two hundred Foreskin* brought. 
1791 Cowrm limit ix. 180 From him 1 ask No dow'r, mp 
self will such a dow'r bestow As never father on his child 


before 

8 . fig. Endowment ;• Dowry a. 

f *375 Atyrour of Laved Men (MS Vgerton 02?) Tn dies 
four dowers sal thi l»ody l»e sa parfit. 1413 n/<’r Sen te 
ii'axton 1483) v. hi. 94 Subttlite Clerte Iupassibtlite and 
Agylyte ben cleiicd the doweryj* of the t>ody. 139a I>a\u n 
Immort. Soul l)ed. lit, The richest Mimf, Ihiiii by Art's 
Purchase, nnd by Nature's IVwer. 1807 Worokw H'hitc 
Doe Kytitone vii. 98a A mortal Song we sing, by dower 
Encouraged of celestial power. 1871 J. Miiikh Songs 
Italy (1878) 50 She wa» damned with the dower of beauty. 
4 . Comb., as dower-house, -land. 

186a H Makkyai Year in Ssvedeu \ 418 The down-lands 
of the Prim ess Mary, Ibid II 409 A dower-house built 
for Countess Chnstina. xMo Mrs Oi ichani He that unit 
not xxxmii, 'Phere was a doaei house lo which pci haps 
11 would lie well for her to ictire. 

Dower (duu*^j x , v . [i. Dowkk j/>.2] 

1 . tram. To give a dowry to ; to endow. 

1603 Siiaks / ear 1. i. at»7 Will you .. I low'rd with our 
curse 'I ake her Y 1847 1 ^ytton Liuretia 43 When she 
marries, I will dower her 1883 S C\ Hah. Krtios/ut II. 
366 Amply dowered her Kititois weie doubtless many. 

b. To gi\c an a dower or dowry. 

i $«4 B\ron Let. to Moon 14 0< t., Part of them aie 
settled on her; but whether that will be dawned now, 1 do 
not know. 




2 . To endow or furnish unth any 4 gill *, talent or 
power of mind or body. 

1793 Southey Trium/h l Varna n 46 Three youths whom 
Nature dower'd with every giAce. 1830 'I knnvron Poet 
i, The poet .. Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scout oi 
s< orn. .884 Daily Ntios 7 Feb. 3/2 1 he volcanic peaks .. 
were dowered with soft reds and deep purples. 

3 . tntr. 'To take or receive dower. 

.848 Wharton Law Les. 196/3 The widow cannot dower 
out of estates of joint-tenants, because of the right of Mir* 
Mvorship. Ibid , She may dower out of the same [land] 

lienee Dow ered ppl. a. 

a *736 West Phineus (Seager) I led Your dower’d sister 
to my spousal bed. i8aa Scott Nigel in, 'J ukiug a pretty, 
wcll-dowercd English lady. 

DoW’fcr&l, a. rare. [f. Dower sb . 2 4- -AL.] Of 
or pertaining to a dower ; dotal. 

i7*«-a Pottfr Eun/tdes* Iphig v. 659 (R Suppl ) lake 
the dow’ral gifts Brought with me for the Virgin. 

t Dowere»». Obs. Also 6 dowftroa(«e, 
dowrese. [f. Doweii, with fem. suffix -kkh 
jointress .] A widow boldine a dower; Dowager. 

15x9 m Hall Chron. (iBrx))f)oi 'Hie. Kyng of hnglandc 
with his bedfelowe the Oucne, and his Sister the dow.trrn «»f 
France. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed 2) 1. 192 Before the aboli- 
tion of military tenures, the dowiess was attendant on the 
hrir .for the third part of the services. 1813 P Nl( moison 
Prait. Build . 287 Some misunderstanding has subsisted 
between the noble dowercss and the present proprietors. 

Dowerles* (dmrojlt**), a. [f. Dower *b . 2 + 
-LKH.s.l Without a dower ; portionless. 

160J Shaks. Lear 1. i. ato Thy dowrelesse Daughter. 
1768 •S.K W. J-ONE.S Solima 40 Yc friendless orphuns, and ye 
dowerless maids. *W4 Bouth l Heraldry Jhst . <fr Fop. 
xiv. » 39 The l’rinc ess l»eing ahs<dutely dowcrlcss. 

Dowf, douf (dauf), a. (sb.) .St. and not th. dial. 
Also 6 dolf, (8 doof). [The 1 6th c. form i» ton- 
Btantly doff, but it 1* pmb. that the cl here (a* in 
1 6th c. rolp - rope } Roup, noli •* noivt , ttout, ON. 
naut) merely stand* for oiu, and that douf is 
etymological. IVrh. a. ON. dauf r deaf; cf. Du. 
doof deaf, benumbed, faint. The notions of 4 deaf ' 
and * dull * frequently interchange: cf. Du. dof* hol- 
low, smothered, dull, faint, heavy related to doof ] 
A. adj. Dull, flat ; wanting in Miirit or energy; 
inactive, spiritless. Of sound : Dull, flat, hollow. 

1313 Dougi as HCnrit in. lv, 07 Dolf wox thnir upretiv. 
Ibid. v. vii. 59 'The dasyt bluid. Walxis dolf and dull throw 
myne vnweddy age. 1560 Rot 1 and Crt Venus 1. 4*3 'lhy 
dolf hart for dreaour ay deuuillis. 17*1 Ramsay Prospect 
Plenty x. How dowf look* gentry with an empty purse 1 
1783 Bt •rns Sec. Ep. to La/taik iv, Her dowff excuses pat 
me mad. 1814 Scott Wav xllii, 'I he lad can sometime* 
be as dowff as a sexagenary like myself, 
b. Comb , as douf -hear ted dolf). 

1E13 Douglas / Kite is ix. ii. 50 '1 he dolf hart it Troianis. 

J8. sb. A dull spiritless fellow. 

c 1430 Lvtv;. Mm. Poems ‘Percy Soc.) 56 To hnve a galle, 
and be « lepid a douffc. i *7*4 Ramsay Gentle She/h. iv. i. 
He get herY slavcrm doof !] 

lienee Dowf v. Irons , to make * dowf , deprive 
of energy. Dowifeo**, dullne*s; want of spirit. 

*5*3 Douglas s&neis xi xiv. 31 Huge dolfnrs, nnd 
schamful cowardice. x8«8 H‘K/<. Bnmmte of B. II. 18 
(Jam.) 'J here was a kind o' doufnetx and melan< holy in his 
looks. 1838 Fas Ktruthkis/W/^ f ales 77 Auld agedouffs 
down the spirit. 

Dowghter, Dowghty, obs. ff. Daughter, 


Doughty. 

Dowle, dOWJT r dau-i, do*wi), a. Se. and north, 
dial. Also 5-6 dolly. [The identity of doude 
with 1 6th c. dolly appears to be proved by the 
treatment of the two at variant* In Gawain 
Douglas. Probably a deriv, of ME. dol % dolly OE* 
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dol, Dui.l, with -y or ly ; cf. also Dullv, used 
iu same tenge, ami OK. hdl, htUifr, holy.] Dull 
and lonely, melancholy, dreary, dismal. 

1508 l)i ' n u \ it 1'na A la nit We men 4t2 Now done is my 
dolly nyght, my d.ty u vpsprungiiL 1513 Douglas AC nets 
vii Urol m 1 ‘hc dowy dlchis \fd. 13*3 dolly tltkt*] war 
nil clonk uid wait Ibid. x. iv jj The dolly tony* [ed. 1333 
dowy tone*.) and lays lamenuhill. Ibid. xm. x 10a And 
end his dolly dayis, and dee. t 1381 Sfmimi.i Complaint on 
I’ot'oitH xjx In Strimlmg toun, out of his dowie den thai 
f>»it him in his nest, Y16 . The Ihntne Dens of Yarrow 
w 1 111 Mmstr. vSc. Bordtr), hhc kiss'd them, till her lips 
grew red, On the dowie houm* of Vnrrow. 17*4 Ramsay 
I t-ad. Mist. 1 1 71 1> I. 26 What dowy hours I thole by your 
disdain. 1790 Burns Highland Harry ii, I wander dowie 
up the glcu a 1831 Mom /Wins, Disenchantment xiii, 
'Inc dowie dens of Yarrow. 1800 S < of. Liberal 14 Feb. 11 
Dark valleys and dowie dens of ignorance. 

Hence Dow 11 j adv Dow lnoas. 

? is 7 wa Brit hers xi. in Child Ballads ( 1884 > it. xlix. 
41*)/* Sae dowilie alanc. 1801 Macnliil Boat. H As. (1844) 
J07 LyniR down dowvlie, sighed by the willow tree. 

±)o wing, vbl so. and ppl. a. : sec after Dow v. 
Dowk, var. Dauk ; obs. form of Duck. 

Bowl (<luui). Obs.cxc.dea/. [Origin uncertain. 
Pethaps in some way related to Down jD Prof. Skeat 
suggests OK tioulU var. o f dottle, doutlle a<|j. * soft, tender 
sb. ‘that whiih is soft, 1 But there is no evidence that the 
OF. word had any corresponding application 1 ] 

One of the filaments or fibres of a feather; 
the soft line feathers or iur of birds or beasts ; 
down, fluff. 

?r 1400 Plowmans T. lit. (R.), The griffon .. swore by 
cot kis herte nmi blode He wold him tere every Joule. 
16x0 Siiakh. Temp. 111. in. 65 As well .. as dimmish One 
dowie that's in my plumhe. x66x Humane Industry (I 
A certain shell fish tailed Pinna, that bears a mossy dual, 
or wool, whereof cloth was spun. Ibid. 91 Such trees as 
have a certain wool or dowl upon the outside of them, ns 
the small cotton. 184 3 Dk Odino y in Pail's Man XII j 

? ’^3 No feather, or dowl of a feather, but was heavy enough ! 
dr him 1879 Misr Jack. son Shropshire Word-bk , Aw/, 

1. the downy fibres of a feather . . a. The light downy sub- 
stance which collet ts tuidci beds and about bedroom floors. 

Dowl, obs. and dial. f. Doul *, boundary mark; 
obs. form of Dowkd. 

Dowlas (dun liis). Also (?5 douglas), 6 dolas, 
6-7 doulfti, 6-S dowlas*, 7 dowlace, -la««e, 8 
doulaoe. [Named ftom Daoulas or Don las , S.E. 
of Hrcst, in Brittany, like the associated l ocher am 
lrom Locronan or Locrenan in the same vicinity.] 

1. t a* A coarse kind of linen, much used in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Obs. b. Now applied to 
a strong calico made in imitation of this. 

(1493 Will of Dolyng of Taunton (Somerset llo.\ A fyne 
pcce of douglan] 109 Act ai Hen. Vill , c . 14 {title) Of 
what length and breath euery whole peeec and halfe peece of 
dowlas and lo< kerain, brought into this realm, snail lie. 
1336 Ait 28 Hen. VI If c. 4 I 1 Britame, where the said 
linnen Cloth called Doulas and Lockcram is made. 1343 
Ludlow Churchiu. Air (Camden) 15, ix elks of dolus .. to 
make ij. new nlbus, 1398 Siiaks. 1 Hen. If ", m. iii, 79 
Doubts, filthy Doulas . , they haue made Boulters of them. 
a >840 Day Part. Bees ix. (1881) 58 Dowlasse for saflron- 
l>ags. 1657 B. I. icon BarPatfoes (1673) *09 Some other 
sorts of I.innen. as Holland or [>ow(ace. 1896 J. F. Mer- 
chant's Wa*e-ho, 8 Dowlas from Fiance being prohibited 
and forbidden .. therefore shall proceed with Dowlas from 
Ham borough. 1780 Foot h Minor u. (1781 1 47 A large cargo 
of Dantiick dowlas. *813 Ure Phr/os Manuf. 79 K incur. 
«lme . . In weaving dowlas, household linens, and a few 
woollens, 700 men are employed. 188a IkcK Draper* s 
Dili., Dowla » The name 1* still perpetuated in a strong 
calico made in imitation of the linen fabric. 

2 . attrib. Made or consisting of dowlas. 

1330 in Strype Pad. Mem. II. i. App. Q Q, A yard of 
dowlas lintun cloth <yi. 1739 * R. BuLL'tr Dedektmius' 
Grobianus 3 Throw o’er your Dowlas* Shirt a Morning 
Gown. 1837 J- Cooper knoll. Europe I. 38 The ClianncI 
waterman wore the short dowlas petticoat. 

Dowie, obs. f.DoLK sb?, Dool 1 , Doolie, Dowel. 
Bowless (dau les), a. Sc. [f. Dow v? + -less ; 
cf. Ger. taugcnichts.] Without strength or energy ; 
feeble ; infirm. 

*788 Pic k fn Poems 40 (Jam.) Winter's dowles* days. 
Ibid. 55 (Jam.) Dowlcss fowk, for health gane down, a 18x0 
Tannaiiiil Poet. Whs (1816) 48 Dowie** eild, in poortilh 
can Id, Is lanely left to stand the xtoure. 

Dowly (dmi’li), a. and adv . North, dial. Also 
5 dauly, 5 9 dawiy. [Perh. a doublet of Sc. 
Dowik, in 1 5- 16th c. dolly, to which it is exactly 
equivalent in meaning. The phonology is opposed 
to its association with Doly a , from Dole sb? In 
use from the Scottish Border to N. Lincolnshire.] 

A. adj. Doleful, miserable, gloomy, lonely. 
c 1400 Deslr. Troy 13937 Be fell to be ground AH dowly, 
for dole, in a dedc swone. 1874 -ox Ray A f. C Weriis 72 
Dowly, melancholy, lonely. 18x1 Wii.lan \V % Riding Gloss. 

(K I) S >, Dowly , dawiy , lonely, sorrowful. 183a Stephen- 
son Cat.shead Local Poems 105 When trade grows slack 
then I Feel my lot quite dowly. 1863 Holmk Lee A. 
Warletgh I. Q5 ‘It is a dowly, dowly spot, that it ts 1885 
t hamb Jml. 575 ‘ Ah sir, it was a dowly day for me\ 
f B. adv. Sadly, dolefully, lamentably. Obs. 

<* X400 Destr. Troy 870 Thou dawiy bes dede, and I to 
doll brogbt Ibid. Dec! men full dauly dropplt to 

ground Ibid 9595 Then DefTibus dauly drogh vp his Ene. 

t Bowment. Obs. [f. Dow v? + -rent : perh. 
originally in AK.] The act of endowing, endow* 
ment ; the giving of dower. 


155a Huloet, Dowmcnt, dowre and dowrk. 1374 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 9 a, There is two other manner of 
dowers, . doweinente in the church doore . . dowenient by 
the fathers assent. x8»8 Coke On Lift, 3^ b, Such dowment 
cannot be, but where a Judgement is gtuen in the Kings 
Court. 

BOWD (daun), sb? Forms: 1 ddn, 2-4 dun, 
4-5 doun(e, 4-7 downe, 4- down. [OE. dun 
lem., hill** ODa. dunce (MDu. dilne , Du. duitt, 
whence mod. LG. dune sandhill, F. dune). Sun- 

osed to be of Celtic origin : cf. OIr, dtin hill, 

ill- foil, Welsh din , and place-names in dunum . 

Since dtin a must have been in use at an early date in the 
West Germanic dialects of Batavia and Lower Saxony, it 
is doubtful whether the word was brought by the Saxons 
from the continent, or adopted, after their settlement here, 
from the Britons ; the former alternative is favoured by the 
exact correspondence in form and gender of the OK. and 
ODu. words, and by the fact that in local nomenclature 
OK. dtlu seems to have been confined to the Saxon area. 
It is, however, in English only that the word has given rise 
to an adverb and a preposition : see below.] 

+ 1 . A hill. Obs. (cxe. ns blending with 2). 

O. E. Chron. an. 661 And xcher^eade Wulfherc Pending 
o|> /Est es dune. 971 Bln At. Horn. 37 He htnc Iscdde upon 
swibe hed dune c 1000 Ags. Cosp Matt, xxi 1 And com . 
to Oliuetes dune, a 117s L oil Horn, 225 Hit ofer-stah adle 
duna. 1 U90 S. Pine. Ltf- I. 107/256 Bi ni;te ope hei^e 
dounes. a 1300 Cursor M. 7iB6(t'ott.) Sampson bar h® 
yates o be tun, And laid b u,n on » hei dun. a 1400-50 
Alexander 4045 Darke in dennes vndire dounes. 1853 H. 
Coc\n tr. Pinto’s l rav xlix. (1663) 194 A Creek, .on the 
South side of the island and invironned oy a Down or Hill. 

2 . An open expanse of elevated land ; spec., in //., 
the treeless undulating chalk uplands of the south 
and south-east of England, serving chiefly for pas- 
turage; applied to similar tracts in the colonics, etc. 

i»97 R. Giouc. (1734) 144 He wende. .to b« downe of Am- 
brenbury. 1398 Tm»-visa Barth. De P. B. xiv.xlv. (1495) 483 
A downe is a lytyl swellynge or arerynge of crihe passynge 
the playne grountle and not rttchyng to hyghnesse of an 
hylic. 1470-83 Maloky Arthur xxi. iii, An hondred 
thousand fayed deed vpon the down. 1363 B. Gooce 
P'glogs ui. (Arh ) 42 To take my sheepe, and dwell vpon the 
downe. 1610 Khaks, I'emp. iv. i 81 My boskie acres, and 
my vnshrubd downe. 1646 Kvflyn Mem. (1857) I. aao 
Downs of fine grass, like some places in the south of 
England 1670 Nahdokouc.h Jrnl, in Acc. Sei>. Late Coy. 
1. (1711) 72 As bare as the Grass-Downs in England. 1777 
Phil. Trans LXVII. 386 Turf, equal to any of the finest 
on our sheep downs. 184a Penny Cycl. XXIII. 343/2 They 
Bracts of poor land! are left in down, and produce excel- 
lent pasture for the small sheep known as South Down 
sheep. 1856 Emerson Eng. Pratts, Stonehenge Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 123 On the broad downs .. not a house was 
visible, nothing but Stonehenge. 188a Stani ky few. Ch. 
(1877) I. iii. 53 The undulating downs of Gilead. 

b. Frequent in alliterative association with dale : 
dale and down , low land and upland. 

c xaoo, a 1100, c 1386 fsce Dale sb. 1 1} c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
lxu. 220 ( Harl. MS.) Thou shall go by downys and by 
da! ys. 1511 World 4 Child in Ha/I Dodsley 1 . 250 All is 
nt my hand- work, both hy down and by dale. 18x0 Scon 
Lady of / . 1 xxx, By dale and down We dwell, afar from 
tower and town. 

3 . A sand-hill, Dune. 

x 5*3 Du Berners Proiss. I. cxlv. (R.) Other by the dowries 
by the sea syde, or, elles nboue by the highe way. a 1608 
Sir F. Vkre Comm. 88 The 9pace betwixt the sea and the 
sand 'hills or Downs, wns commanded by the said hills. 
1877 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) II. 51 Sorely wounded 
on Sawco Sands or Downs. 17x0 Cakie Hist P'ne II. 
470 Over the downs of sand by the *ea side. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX, 1 17 Downs or Dunes are little hillocks of sand 
formed along the sen-coast . . Downs sometimes intercept the 
flow of water to the sea 

4 . The Downs : the part of the sea within the 
Goodwin Sands, off the cast coast of Kent, a famous 
rendezvous for ships, (It lies opposite to the 
eastern termination of the North Downs.) 

a 1480 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Land. 
(Camden) 178 The vyntage come by londe ynnecartys unto 
London fro the Downys. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
(an. 38) 175 b, Sir Simon Mondford . was appoynted 
to kepe the downcs, and the five Portes. 1666-7 .Pki yb 
Diary 7 Jan , To send all the ships we can possible to 
the Downes. 1773 Cook First V * oy . Concl ( R. About three 
[we] came to an anchor in the Downs, and went a*shore at 
peal. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer, Downs, a road on the coast 
of Kent, through which ships generally paw, in going out 
and returning home. It is 6 miles long between the North 
and South Foreland. 

5 . Applied to a superior breed of sheep, raised on 
the chalk downs of England. Cf. Southdown. 

183 x- Lincoln Herald ai Oct. 1/1 Prime young Down* .sell 
at 4/. to 32. 184*, Penns Cyd. XXIII. 343/fl A heavier sort 
of sheep, a cross between the Somerset and the Down. 

0 . attrib. and Comb. (Also Downland L) 

1807 South ey Estriella's Lett. 1 . 47 Here we left the 
down country, and once more entered upon cultivated 
fields. 1806 m Cobbctt Rur Rides II. 193 The down- 
farms in Wiltshire. 1878 Helps Study Bible 915 s .v. Grass, 
The bare down-grass of the limestone hilU of Judxea. 

Bown (d(tun\ sb? Also 4-7 down*, 5-6 
dawne, 5-7 doirn. [a. ON. din, nom. dtlnn p 
down, srQar-djJn. eider-down, Sw. dun, Da. duun , 
whence LG. dtlne, Ger. daune, dune.] 

1 . a. The first feathering of voting birds, b. 
The fine soft covering of fowls, forming the under 
plumage, used for stuffing beds, pillows, etc. 

^1369 Chaucer De/he Blatmchs axo Of downe of pure 
doves white. 1465 Mann, 4 House*. Exp. 33 s Paid for 


iij. pelewes of downe, vij.r. viij d. 1330 Palscr. 213/1 
Downe of any youg byrd e,follet. 1600 Hakluyt Coy. ill. 
267 (R.) Soft bed* of downe or feathers. s6xx Shakm. 
Irint. T. iv. iv. 374 This hand. As soft as Doues-downe, 
and as white as it 1747 Gentt. Mag . 173 Iselaud. .Hence 
come the finest downs, which are tne plumage of a bird 
called Aidur or Eider. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist . Comm. 309 
1 he development of feathers is always preceded by that of 
down, which constitutes the first covering of young birds. 
Jig. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck in. it, Must I break from the 
down or thy embraces, To put on steel. 1730 Johnson 
Rambler No. 74 f 7 To lull him on the down of absolute 
authority. x8s7 Pol lok Course T. v, The silken down of 
happiness complete. 

2 . Applieil to substances of the same nature or 
appearance : a. The hair as it first shows itself on 
tne human face, or the like. 

*580 Baret A Iv., Doune. .the soft haire*.or mo win ease in 
the visages of young folkes. 1397 Shaks. Lover's Compt. 93 
Small show of man wa* yet upon his chin: His phoitux 
down began but to appear. 1697 Dry den jF.neid vm. < R.) 
The callow down began To shade my chin, and call me first 
a man. 1874 Burnand My time xvL 136 Hoyd stroked 
the down on ni* upper lip. 

b. The pubescence on some plants and fruits ; 
the soft feathery pappus of some seeds. 

c 1400 Paltad. on Huso. xi. 210 He. most pike away the 
downe of al the tre. 1331 turner Herbal 1. if iv b, 
Alopccurus hath, a great thycke and buxshy eare full of 
longe downes, i6u Culpepper Eng. Physic . 184 The 
Cotton or Doun of Quinces. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. it 799) I. 213 There is not a down 
upon a plant, .but what has it’s utility. x86x Mixs Pratt 
Flower. PI. I 6 The Calyx . . is at first a mere ring, which 
ultimately becomes the pappus or down. 

c. Any substance of a feathery or fluffy nature. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva 560 Down or Nap cometh of a subtile 

Spirit, in a Soft or Fat substance. 1758 A. Reid tr. 
Matquer's Chym. 1 . 240 Nitre . . effloresces . on their sur- 
face, in the form of a crystalline down. 1831 Brkwsip k 
Optics xti. 101 The blacknex* of the surfaces arose from 
their being entitcly composed of a fine down of quartz. 

3 . attrib. and Comb , as down- bed, -head, -pitltnv, 
• plumage ; also down- covered, •headed, dike, •shod, 
-soft, adjs. ; down-beard, the pappus of the thistle ; 
down-thistle, Onopordon Acantnium (Britten 8 c 
Holland); down-tree, the cork- wood, Ochroma 
Lagopus ; down-woed, filago ger manic a (Millet). 

X&43 Carlyle Misc., Dr. Francta 11872) VII. 18 I.ike an 
idle globular “downbenrd. x6oz Chester Love's Mart , 
Cantoes xxxix, Loving in such a *downe-bed to be placed. 
169a Locke /• due. (1693) 24 A tender weakly constitution is 
very much owing to Downe- Beds. <11847 KlizaCook Winter 
is here iv, “Down-covered peaches. i8si Clare Vtll, Minstr. 
II. 32 He. .perch’d on the "down-headed grass. *835-6 Todd 
Cyil. Anat. 1 . 747/1 The hairs .. becoming finer and more 
“down-like as tney descend. 1883 Miss Bkaddon 7. March - 
wont III, i, 6 l He] inised himself amongst the “down 
pillow*. *6x4 K. Taiior Hog hath lost Pearl v. in Hoxl. 
Dodsley XI 483 The “down-soft white of lady's tempting 
breast. 1640 Parkinson I heat. Bot. Index (Britt. & Holt.) 
“Down Thistle. . J56a T urner Herbal 11. 11 h, Cottcnwrde 
. . mayc be called in English “Downcwede because the leafo 
broken is !>ke Downe or cotton. 

Bown, sb? [Dowx adv., used subst., as a 
name for itself, or elliptical ly for * downward 
motion ’] 

+ 1 . The burden of a song. (Cf. Down adv . 26.) 

261 x Cotcr., Refrain if une Balade , the Refrct, burthen, 
or downe of a Ballade. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Refret, the 
Burthen or Down of a Song or Ballad. 

2 . A going down, a tfescent ; a reverse of fortune. 
Usually in phrase ups and dcnvns. 

*7 10 Brit. Apollo II. Na ioj. 3/2 Wit has her Up’s and 
Downs. 2804 Dickens Mart. Chut, xvi, Fraudulent 
transactions have their downs ns well as their ups. 287a 
Black Adv . Phaeton xxvii, The ups and downs of this 
route. 

8 . Dominoes, (See quots.) 

*870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, Dominoes 92 He who 
draws the domino containing the smallest number of pips, 
wins ‘the down’; [ce.l he win* the privilege of playing first. 
Ibid 04 In leading ‘ tne down * from a hand consisting of a 
high double and several light dominoes, lead the double. 

t 4 . slang. (See quot*.). Cf. Down adv. 22. Obs. 
*8xa J. H. Vaux Plash Diet, s.v , A down is a suspicion, 
alarm, or discovery, which taking place, obliges yourself 
and palls to give up or de<i%t from the business. .to put 
a down upon a man, is to give information of any robbery 
or fraud he is about to perpetrate, so as to cause hw 
failure or detection. x8st I). Haggakt Life Gloss. 271 
(Farmer) Down, alarm ; rose the down, gavi the alarm. 

5 . cotloq. A tendency to be ‘ down upon ' ; a 
grudge. 

*892 J. A. Barry Stew Brown's B unyip 193 More es- 
pecially had they a * down f on people who wore a goatee 
and snuffled when they talked. *894, Mrs. H. Ward 
Marcella 1 . 310 WestuU has a down on him. 189$ Westrn . 
Gas. 13 May V* There is a remarkable 1 down ' on coercion 
just now in Europe. 

• 0 . A cry of down with ; see Down adv. 25 b. 

1889 77 ***i (weekly ed.) 13 Dec. 17/4 The others, at once 
raised i hurrahs' for him. .and * downs ' for the Ministry. 

Bown (daun), a. [Down adv. used attrib. with 
verbal sta. as leap, or by ellipsis of some par- 
ticipial word, as running, directed .] 

1 . Directed downwards ; descending. AXio fig. 
1847 H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. 111. xxxi, Binding all 
close with down-propensities. 1701 'Gambado* Ann. 
Horsem. lx. (1809) 107 A down leap is ^ not SO very 
dangerous. 1858 Adv/. in Skyring's Builders' Prices, 
Eaves gutter* and down pipe. 1883 Gentt. Mag. July 54 
He passed from the up to the down bow in those long 
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cantahilc notes. •* Hall Caine Manxman 94 A down 
line for every stone weight up to eight stones. 

b. Of looks or aspect : Directed downwards. 
c 136s Lindksay (Pit&rottie) Chron. Seat 388 (Tam.) The 
kingta doun look at thame. 1580 Hollyband Turns. Fr. 
Tong, Regard cure basse , doune looke. 1604 T. M. Blade 
Bk. (Cent. Diet.) A down countenance he had. *637 R. 
Monro Ex/edit. 1. 6j (Jam.) Fearing . . the down-Iooke or 
frowne of his officers. 1687 Lond. Gas. No. 2222/4 A low 
stature .. grey eyes, and a Down-look. 01717 B*,ackall 
ll’ks . (1723) 1. 158 True Religion does not consist in a 
peculiar Garb, .in a down Look. 

0. Of a train or coach: Goin^ ‘down*, i.e. 
away from the central or chief terminus ; in Great 
Britain, from London. Hence transf Of or per- 
taining to down trains, as the down platform. 

1851 Offic. Catal. Gt . Exhib. I. 949 The signal . . dis- 
tinguishes an ‘up* from a ‘down * train. 1878 F. S. Wil- 
liams* Muil, Railw . 656 To go down to the roadside station 
. . and see the down mail pass. 1885 Law Times AY/. 
Lll. 639/2 To cross the line to the down platform 1890 
Boi.drewood Colonial Reformer (1891) 131 The up coach 
leaving and the down one just coming in. 189a Daily 
News 17 Oct. a/8 Pneumatic tulies between this Central 
Office and . . post offices in the City and West-end, some of 
them having *up’ and ‘down * tubes. 

2 . In a low condition of health or vitality, rare. 
1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat, 310 An old down- 
man [defontanus]. 1885 FiTzrATHicK Life T. .V. Burke 
II. 995 A friend who visited Bum] on one of his 'down- 
days’ [=days of sickness]. 

t 3 . Downcast, dejected. Ohs. (exc. prcdicativcly: 
see Down adv. 18). 

1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, ii. 24 Goc winde the Plummets 
up Of thy down spirits. 

1 4 . Downright, positive. Ohs. 

16x9 Fletcher Valent in ian i, i, After my ninny offers . . 
And her ns many down-denials, a 1619 Foi in iotv A thearn. 
11. iii. § 4. (1622) 220 He being named from bis downc 
«*»*. / am. (xSjo Galt Lawric T. 11. v, (1849) 57 He . . 
talked even down nonsense.] 

Down (daun), adv. Forms: 1-4 dfrn, 1-6 
dune, 3-6 doun(e, (4 dunne, 4-5 don(e, dowun, 
5 douun), 4-7 downe, 5- down, (9 north . dial. 
doon). [In late OE. ddne, dun, aphetic form of 
adilnc Adown, weakened from OE. of ddne off the 
hill or height (see Down sb . 1 ).] The following are 
the general and usual senses of the adverb; for 
its special combinations with verbs, as Bkar down, 
Break down , Bring down , Burn down, Call 
down , Cast down, Comb doivn, sec under the verbs. 

1. Of motion or direction in space. 

1 . In a descending direction ; from above, or 
towards that which is below ; from a higher to a 
lower place or position ; to the ground. 

It i* applied to any degree of descent, from n vertical fall to 
the slightest slope as in a nearly level river valley, and thus 
passes into sense 2, in which the descent may be entirely 
imaginary or conventional. 

a xxoo O. E. Chron. an. 1070 Brohton dune J>«t haicce ]>e 
|wer wars behid. 1x54 Ibid. an. 1140 Me lat hire dun on 
niht of J>c tur mid rapes, a 1300 Cursor M. *9962 (Cott ) 
Hu hot lepe dun [r». r. done) to the grund. 1340 Ayenb . 
246 pe lheddre .. huerby \>c angles .. cliuc op and doun. 
f 1385 Chaucer L. G. Iv. 1290 Dido, Doun cam the reyn. 
* 47°"*5 Malory Arthur xm. viii, The teres began to 
renne doune by his vvsogr. 1548 Hall Chron., lien. 
VII l, 26 b, He a lighted downe of his horse. *597 Mont- 
gomerie Cherrie tjr S/as 1527 Gif we gae doun. 1730 
Johnson Rambler No. 15 F 9, l was set down at my aunt's. 
x8o8 Scott Marm. 11. xiv, Where his cathedral. . Looks 
down upon the Wear. 1889 Wai lack Darwinism 343 
Debris brought down by rivers to the ocean. 

2 . To some place which is conventionally viewed 
as lower in position ; in the diiection of a current, 
or with the wind ; from the capital to the distant 
parts of a country ; away from a university ; from 
the House of Lords to the House of Commons 
or * lower house * ; to a lower or inferior court of 
law, etc. Also vaguely in up and down , which is 
often * to and fro : see Up. 

a xaoo Moral Ode 940 He . . walked weri up and dun, se 
water dep mid winde. c 13*0 Seuyn Sag. (W ) 3816 Thai 
sold, .spir in stretes, vp ana downe, Kfter a man of strange 
cuntrfc. 1390 Shake. Rrr. 1. ii. 31 And wander vp and 
downc to view the Citic. *671 Lady M. Bertie in 12 tk Re/, 
/list. MSS, Comm. Ajpp. v. 22 Your mourning . . which 
Fynes sent downe a Thursday. 1676 Lady Chaworth 
Ibid. 48 All but six Lords disliked the Commons adresse to 
the King { so it was sent them downe againe. x6 *7 Dampilk 
/ oy. I. vii. 208 We bore down right afore the wind on our 
Enemies. X7»6 G. Roukrtr 4 Years Voy. to We took in 
six Cows to carry down to St. Jago. 1780 Golds m. Vic. IV. 
xix, We caught him up accidentally in our journey down. 
* 7®8 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) F, We say, up to 
windward, and down to leeward. 1798 Pitt in G. Rose 
Diaries (i860) I. 3t6, I have a scheme of running down, .to 
Somersetshire. 1833 E. Bradley (C. Bede) Verdant Green 
1. xii, He won't, .gate or chapel you . . or send you down. 
1883 Cambridge Staircase vliL 127, I am in college, and 
there I Intend to remain till 1 go down. 1893 Lo. Watson 
in Law Times Re/. LXX 1 II. 636/1 , 1 thinkthat this case 
must go down for a new trial. Mod. I have been running 
up and down all the morning. 

IX. Of position in space. 

3. In a low or lowered situation or position ; on 
the ground, 

x*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 39 Betcr hym haddc ybe Haue bi- 
leued her doune, pan y-lcrned for to fle. X340 Hampole 
Pr. Come. 1(01 pas es pis world turned up pat es doune. 
1489 Caxtow Sonnes of Aymon v. 13a Whan they were 
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doun from ther horse*. 1390 Sm-nskr /-. Q 1 M4 \ litle 
lowly Hermitage. .Downe in a dale, hard by a forest* Hide 
a 168a Sir T. Hroyynf Tracts 5 * When the n> er i* < low n. 17*6 
Lfoni Alberti's A rehit. 1 . 28/1 Such Tree* an grow down 
in a Valley. 1868 Holme Lff. It. Godfrey xlvii 2^ l‘he 
blind* were down. 1804 Hail Caine Manxman too IV 
tide was down, the harbour was empty of water. 

4. At a place or in a locality which is considered 
as lower ; at a distance from the capital ; awa> 
in the country ; away from the unhersity. 

*•)<» Marry at A 'infs Own xli, He was to be down at 
Portsmouth in a few day*. 1836 — Midsh . Foxy i. <; A 
gentleman who IBed down in Hampshire. Cambridge 
Staircase v, 81 Hu ’health’ had compelled him to stay 
down for the whole of our first year. 

III. Of position, postme, attitude. 

6 . Into or in a fallen, sitting, or overthrown 
position or posture. 

c 1*03 Lay. 6864 Scoft8cn he dun Vi. rii 00 Havdok 92s 
Sit now doun and et ful yerne. c *380 \Vv< 1 iv Semi. Srb 
Wk*. I. 69 Nou^t honge |>ere heedi* doun. ( 1400 Mavndpn . 
(Roxb ) viii. 32 pare was *um tyme a chapell, bot now it es 
all doune, <”1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4725 pai knel><l 
doune before pc *aynt. x6xo Shaks. Tern/. 111. i 23 If you'l 
sit downe He bcarc your Txigges the while. 1669 Sti kmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. 89 Fold it down. 1678 Binun Ptlg>. 
1. 1, 1 laid me down in that place to sleep. 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Voy. F. Ind. 62 We . . batter’d it down in a vet y 
little time. *755 Game at Cricket to A Stump hit by the 
Ball, though tne Bail wns down, i* out. 1790 Han. More 
Fern. Educ. (cd. 4) I. 279 Christianity .. pulls do* n their 
image*. 1848 ftnl. R. Aerie. Soc. IX. 11. 524 Five tit Ids, 
one of which 1* always down to sainfoin. 1894 IUring- 
Gould Dcs.S. France II. 228 Ho cut them down almost to 
a man. *394 Times 16 June 16/1 [He] lost the [golf] match 
by four down, and two lo play. 

6 . Prostrate with sickness ; ‘on the sick list*, ill. 

1710 Swu-r /rut. to Stella 24 Dec., Write to MD when 

you are down. 171s W, Rogp rts / * oy 206 We have now about 
50 men down. 174a Richardson Pamela III. 351 Five Chil- 
dren, who had been all down in Fevers and Agues. 1876 
T*nn\son Harold it. i, When I wa* down in the fever, she 
wa* down with the hunger. 189a limes \i J an 10/1 A 
lanjc number of the .household are down with influenza. 

7. To run, ride , hunt, etc. down : to bnn^ to 
the ground, to overtake or overthrow, by running, 
etc. See also the verba. 

1650 l>. Pm r Irnfr. .Sea 137 Great care taken.. who 
should run down one another by the board first. X711 
Addison S/e d. No. ns F 6 Foxes of the knight’s own 
hunting down. 1883 Sir M. Whliamn Relic in. in Ind 
ix. 245 Capable of . . riding down the most active demon- 
antagonist. 1888 Times 16 Oct. 10/^, I wa* tracked down in 
n*ther less time than it had taken me to cover the ground. 

IV. Particular varieties of direction or position. 

8 . Below the horizon ; going down, setting ; 
down, set. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 68cx> (Cott.) Ar sun gu dun pat ilk dai. 
c 1400 Destr , Ttoy 7807 The day wex uym, doun was the 
sun. *559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. (Jasse 18 The rysing, 
ami goyng downc of every Planet. 1669 Siijrmv Martin r's 
Mag. it. 89 Far Northward or Southward . .the Sun goetli 
not down, a* they find that Sail about the North Cape 
1849 Jaws Woodman ii, The sun had gone down some 
two hour* bcfoie. 

0. Below the surface or to the bottom of water ; 
into the depths of the sea : to go down , to sink ; to 
run down to sink {transf) by running against. 

1639 D. Pkll Imhr. S\a 298 One, or both of those ship* . 
goes down with all their passengers in the very bottome. 
178a Co* 1‘Eic Loss R. Geoige vi, When Kcmpenfelt went 
down With twice four hundred men *886 Ncws/r., A 
boat's crew of the whaling uchootier .was taken down hy 
a whale near the Cape Verde island*. 

10. To the ground-floor or floor below ; down- 
stairs, sal. from one’s bedroom, or to the dining- 
room, to dinner. 

159a Shaks. Rom. Sf Jut. 111. v. 66 Is she not downc so 
late, or vp *0 early? X766 Goi dsm. l r n. IV. iv, Down tame 
my wife and daughters. *887 Mks. J. II. Pkukh From 
l feather Hills II. xviii. 308 A quiet dinner-party, with 
a nice, sensible man to take you down. 

11. Down the throat ; into the stomach ; to go 
down , to be swallowed ; also jig. to please the 
mental palate : see ( Jo. 

N. Lilhefiei.d tr. Castanheda's Com/. E. Ind. xvii. 
44 The king shuhl not swallow y* same downc. 163s 
Massinger City Madam l i. Butcher’s meat will not go 
down. x66o tr. A my raid us' Treat, com. Relig. 11. vi. 341 
A bitter potion that is soon down. 1766 Goldkm. Ik tr. 
xviii, Fletcher. Ben Jonson, and all the play* of Shakespeare, 
are the only thing* that go down. 18x6 Kratisge Trav. 
(1817) I. 105 Which homely fare they wa.sh down with a 
spoonful of light wine. 

12. In reference to payment: (Laid) upon the table 
or counter ; (paid) on the spot, or at tne instant. 

*557 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 265 
Payeng vij u done. 1603 Shake. Lear 1. ii. 93, 1 dare pawnc 
downe my life for him. 1660 in 1 2th Re/. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. (1890) it T<ord Huntington’s marriage .. with Sir 
Tames Langonm’s daughter, who gives 30,000/. downe, 1894 
Wolseley Marlborough I. 77 For a lump sum down, and 
a liberal annuity. .Charles agreed to declare war. 

13. On paper or other surface used for writing ; 
in writing : with write , note, set , put, take, lay , etc. 
See the verbs, 

1376 Flbmino Panofil. E/ist. 83 He gathcrcth arguments 
. .and setteth him selfe downe for a president or patterne to 
bee followed. Ibid. 236 In the margent, the name of the 
person is set downe to whoroe the same was directed, tgfp 
Shake. Much Ado iv. ii, 17 Write downe Master gentleman 
Conrade. 1697 Damfifr Voy, I. xvi. 448 Many shoal*, .are 
not laid down m our Drafts. 171. Steele S/ect. No. 155 


F 1, 1 will keep Pen and Ink at the Bar, and vuttr down all 
they say to me. 171s W. Room* Voy. 248 { I took down the 
Name*. *•47 Mark vat < 'hildr. .V. Forest ix, 1 should lm\e 
put you doMn for eighteen or nineteen at leant. 1883 
Mauch. F tarn. 14 July q/* Mr. Stamfield'H bill, .was down 
for second reading on Wednesday. 

V. Of order, time, condition, qtuilitv, nr value 

14 . From a higher to n lower point or member 
in any series or older. 

a 1300 Cuisor M. 16*9 (Cott.) Fra )>e mast dun to be lesi. 
*68a R. H. School AYi trat. 93 So by turns, ’till every 
Hell being hunted uii and down, comes into it* proper PUue 
again. Ibid. 96 Whatsoever Bells you follow when you 
Hunt up f the same Bells in the same order you must follow 
in Hunting down. 1816 Kfaungl 7 rav. (1817) II. 68 
Kvery 4 ountry ha* its etiquette* in Spain, down e\cn to 
the taking of a pinch of snuff. 1876 T*m flyan Macaulay 
I. i. 53 1'ioni the highest effort of genius down to the most 
detestable trash. 1883 Mamh. E.xam. 38 May 3/2 Ftoni 
the aristocracy down to the collier and quarryman. 

15 . From an earlier to a later time. 

14x3 Hoc< ip\k To Sir J. Oldcastle 112 Vnto seint Petir 
and hi* successouis, And so foot th doun. 166a Srn l ingif. 
l^ng. Sat r. 11 i. # s Down from the lime of Mose*. 1747 
Hi rkm iv Tarawa ter in Plague Wks. J 1 1 ^80 Throughout 
all apes down to our own. 1816 Kta-iingf t iav. (1817) I. 
z ^8 1 he accounts which the ancients have handed down to u*. 
18 . To a lower amount ; to or nt a reduced rate 
or price. 

1573 .he. Butch (>laxg. <1 Aug. (Jam Supp.i < levin l<» 
Jaims Audersouu doun of In-, leriiu' l»e kshouii of tin* 
j»rcit droutht, x\j li. 1678 Brurk Hud . m. ii. <20 Bring- 
ing down the price of coals. 1818 Ma< muy 1 emfl* h 
(1886) 434 Cutting down hi* salary. 1894 Daily ALms 13 
Apr. 5/3 Turbot is down loo. 

17 . To or in a lower or inferior condition, n 
slate of depression, subjection, humiliation, inac- 
tion, restraint, defeat, discomfiture, annihilation. 

c 1330 R. IIrunni ( /iron. If ace * Rolls) M736 Oi b>* iurl 
,*< liiilcle biyngc li^m doun. c 1380 W \t 1 if Sit. IVkx. lll 
19 Of !>i mychc joic didist doun ullc >vcle spirit is 
1513 Dot gian . TLneis Content* 22 Kotulmin* . . By tin 
detriss of Camylla doun bett, 1396 Drayton Legends i. 
t57 Who can ray*e him, that Fortune will have down? ( 
«** 1 U< on Adv. Learn, n. x. 9 12 The OI>mpinn games 
arc down long since. 1618 Hot ion I lotus (1636) 117 
Annibal, now quite downc. 1760 t\ Joiinhion ( htjsal 
(1H22) I. 289 She happened to look at her watch, but it w.i', 
down 1837 II. Rffd Led Eng Pods mil 274 If tbe 
spirit of a nation ^oes down, its |n»etry will go clown with it 
1871 Spurgeon l trat. Dar\ l*s. Ixix 26 If a godly man be 
a little down in estate. 


b. With frown, hisx, hoot, shout, talk, etc. : to 
put down, reduce to silence, etc , by such action. 

1590 Siiakh Com. Err. 111. i. 6 Here’s a villainc that 
would face me downc He met me on the Mart. *6x3- 
Hch VIII, i. i. 20 '] he French shone downe tbe Logfihb. 
1887 A. Riioci 1 1 Obiter Die ta Ser 11. 272 llo was immcdi 
atejy frowned down by Mr*. Snagsby 

18 . Into or in low spirits; to be down , to be 
downcast or depressed, lolloq, 

16x0 B. Jonson A Eh . iv. vii, r l hou a»t so downc vpoti the 
least disaster ! c t 6 uo /. Boyd /ton's Hamers (*850 n t 
Men'* heart* me downe 178a Johnson LetdoMrs. final , 
4 June, When I prest your hand at pairing I w*a* falhei 
down. xM S 1 iiokeau ( a/e Cod x. (1H94) 315 The Captain 
is rather down alioul it, but I tell him to » Ficer iij). 

10 . To smaller sire or bulk ; to minute particles ; 
to a finer consistency. 

1675 Wood Life (Oxf. Hint. Soc ) II. 327 He. melted it 
[New Coll plate] downe. *731 Arm iiinoi Aliments (J.) 
To be boiled down to a sapulfat. 1816 Kkaungk Tfav, 
(1817) I.50 Ground down into dust. 1865 Lvi 1 uEIem. (>eo/. 
(rd. 6) 25 Wearing down into a fine powder 1800 Arnev 
Treat. P/tofogr. fed. (>) 76 The. .liquid ts, .thinned down to 
propel fluidity. 

20 . From a roused, excited, or violent state; into 
or in a state of subsidence or calm. 

1390 Spfnsi a F. ( f . 1. iii. 8 Downe fell hi* angry mood 
1391 .Shaks. Two Cent. 11. id. 60 If the winde were downe. 
16.. Progr. Honesty vit. 9 You wln»s<i insipid Paint’* 
down, Falling to relish. 1798 Cdli- kiix.e Am . Mat 11 vi, 
Down dropt the brcc/e. *814 S. Rogers yao/ucl. 11. 55 
To walk hii troubled spirit down. 

21. Into a weaker, milder, or less pronounced 
quality ; eg .to soften, tone down : see the verbs. 

*8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1 . 250 'l ime softens down 
things by unobserved degree*. 183a Gen P. 'Iiiompnon 
Excrc. (1842) II. 42 Tamed down into ns harmless and liene 
fluent a sect as the (Ju.iker*. 

22. slang. Aware, ‘ wide-awake.’ .See also 27 a.) 

x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Dtnvn , sometime* synony- 
mous with awake, as when the party you are about to rob, 
sees or suspect* your intention, it is then said that the cove is 
datum i8sr S farting Mag. XXXIX. 28* He suppm-d he 
was dawn (had knowledge of it). *817 Ibid L. 301 Down 
as a nail. 1830 Smkdlky Frank Fail l. iv. ( Farmer ) V ou re 
down to every move, I see, as usual. 

VT. With ellipsis of a verb : so that doum itself 
functions for the verbal phrase. (That uninflected, 
and therefore used only for imperative and infini- 
tive after auxiliary verbs. Hence Down v .*) 

23. With ellipsis of come, go, sit, kneel, lie. 

1-1388 in IVyclt/s Set. Wks. III. 47a His proude cleiki* 

schaldowne with ther pride, c 1400 Rom. Rose 5868 Doune 
shade the castelle every dele. 1309 Hawk* Past. Pleas, xx 
vii, The warre which may none aryse And wwl not downe. 1333 
Co\ frdale Ecek. xxxii. 19 Downe . . and laye the with the 
vncircumcl*ed. 1306 Shaks. Mereh. V. iv. i. 363 Downe 
therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke, ft 38 Sahprmon 
Serw. II. 53 Yet down it must, subdued it must be X671 
Mu ton Samson 392 Down reason then, at least vain reason- 
ing* down. 1847 Markyat Chtldr ; N. Forest IB, Down, 
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Smoker, good dog ! 1885 R. Bridges Nero t. i, That house 
of Rufus that blocks the way mu*t down. 

214. With ellipsis of go, in sense ‘ be swallowed.’ 
lit. and fig. 

tggo Lyly B.ufhius (Alb) 403 There was no broth that 
would downc, but of hir making. i«8f Prttie Gnazso's 
Civ. Conv . To Kdi (1586) A vj h, Nothing will downe with 
them but French, Italian, or Spanish. 169s I.OCKK F.dtu . 
| 14 (R ) If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone 
will down, i 1708 Swift Baucis h Philemon 141 Plain 
i.oody would no longer down ; ’Twas Madam , in her gro- 
gram gown. 

25. With ellipsis of ////, etc. 

i8so Byron Blues it. 115 And down Aristotle! ri86o 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 6 What is the necessary 
precaution at the word ' down oars ’? 1867 Smyth Sailor s 
iVord-bk., Down oars ! . . Down with the helm 1 ** 7 S 

Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. a) *15 If caught in 
a hard sudden squall, down helm at once. 

b. Iti same sense, down with : csp. in com- 
mands. (Cf. Away with.) 

*535Covfrdale Ps. cxxxvi(i) 7 Downe with it, downc w ith 
it. euen to the grounde. 1591 Shajcs. Ttvo Gent. tv. i. 2 
Snrinke not, but down with cm. >669 Sturmy Mariners 
Mag i. 19 Down with all Hammocks and Cabins. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xxiii. (1757* 98 Down with your SaiU, 
i8ao Shelley CEdt/us 1. 323 Long live Iona ! down with 
Swcllfoot I 1856 C. Mack ay Songs /or Music t Emigrants 
x. I, Down with the lords of the forest ! (i.e. trees.] 

26. Used in ballad refrains, without appreciable 
meaning. (Cf. Down sb . 3 1 .) 

1598 Shake Merry \V. 1. iv. 44 1 doubt be be not well, 
that hee comes not home : (and downe, downe ; adowne'a, 
&c. 160a — Ham iv. v. 170 You must Ring downe 

a-downe, and you call him a-downea. ?iy . Robin Hood 
4* Bishop in Evans O. B (1784) I. xix. toa Come, gentlemen 
all, and Isten A-while, With a hey down, down and a down, 
a 184$ Hood Compass xitt, Down, down, a dreaty derry 
down. 

VII. Phrases. 

27. Downon. a. To be down on (upon): tobcaware 
of, to understand, to be * up to slang Sec 22 . 

*793 J- Be arson Petit. Dut. s Egad, the Baronet was 
down upon it. i8ts Sporting Mag. XXXVI 1 . 76 Was 
down upon him. And clearly up to his gossip. 1865 
G. Berkeley Life, etc . II. 103 (Faimcr) 1 said..* I'm down 
on it all : the monkey never bit your dog.’ 

b. To be down on upon ) : to fall upon, pounce 
upon, assail, attack (from a superior position). 

1815 Scott Guy At. xxviii. 1 think we should be down 
upon the fellow one of these darkmans, and let him get it 
well. 1845 Jambs A. Neil vi, We were out from the alders 
in a minute, down upon them 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Christ. Kirkland II. vi. 196 The critics would have been 
down on the author as an absurd bungler. 

28. Down oast {U.S.): into or in the eastern 
sea-coast districts of New England, csp. Maine. 
Also as adj. and sb. Hence Down ssitsr. 

. ? 8 »5 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 28 A little boy from 
‘down-east’. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 . no A 
party of regular r down-ea>tcrs ’, that is to say, people of 
New England. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Ans*cl 
viii. (1891) 87 He actually had the down-east city called 
after it. 1883 Harper s Alag. Nov. 938/1 This was origin- 
ated by down-east men. 

20. Down sonth: into or in the south; in US. 
down the Mississippi; into or in the Southern States. 

183s Mrs. Stowk Uncle Tom’s C. xii, * Tnking her down 
south?' said the man. Haley nodded and smoked on. 
Mod. He is now in Newcastle, but is coming down south 
next week. 

30. Down to tli 8 ground (colloq .) : thoroughly, 
completely. 

1867 Miss Broughton Cometh up as a Blower xxvi, 
Suited me down to the ground. 1889 T. A, Trollope 
What / remember III. 289 The occupation .. suited my 
tastes and habits ‘down to the ground’, as the modern 
slang phrase has it. 

31. Dtnvn at Heel, down in the Hips, dtnvn on 
(or in) one's Luck, down in (he Mouth: see the 
sbs. Down with ! : see 25 b. 

VIII. 32. C omparative degree + dtnvncr ; also 
’\ downer more (obs.). Superlative: sec Pownmost. 

13.. K. Alis. 6619 Ac the dclfyn is more queynter, And 
halt him in the water douner. c 1391 Chmtpr Astral. 11. 
§ 12 As the sonne clymbith vppcrc and vppere, so gotli his 
nadir downere and downerc. r 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.i 
4226 Dounermore the stroke went yet. 1435 Misyn Eire 
of Lot* 1, x. jo Bcttyr it is.. hat cristc. .to vs say, ‘frende, 
cum vppyrmare', hen hut he say, ‘ carl, go donyrmare # 

IX. Down- in combination. 

33. In combination with verbs, both words having 
their ordinary meaning. (Stress on the vcib.) 
Such are down -come , doivn-cty (to ciy down, 
decry), + dtnvn- dagger, down-darken, doavn' droop, 
down-go, down day, ^down-feizc (to weigh down, to 
compensate), doxvn-pour , down-press , down run, 
down- shear, dtnvn-shower, down -smite , dou>n- 
pmng, denvtt- squat, dtnvn- 1 bring (to press down, 
crush), down-throw, down-trample , down-tumble . 
Also Downbkau, -cast, -lie, etc. 

These are very doubtful combinations. In ME., though 
occasionally written as one word, the adverb and verb 
were usually written separately, c. g. doun come, doun 
ryn % but are often hyphened by editors of modern editions, 
e. g. doun-come, doun-ryn, Modem instances are mostly 
poetical, being merely examples of inversion of the prose 
order of verb and adverb for metrical or rhetorical putposes 
(e. g. //r dmou-throws for down he t hr of vs = he throw* 
dtnvn ) ; the hyphen seems, as a rule, unnecessary. 


c sage Gen. A Ex. 1608 [He] sa* A leddre stonden, and ftor- 
on Angeles "dun cumen and up gon, 1340 Hamfolk Pr. 
Consc. 4200 He sal do fire f rd pie heven don com. 1883 
Rrsant All in Garden Fair 11. i, Those who..“downcriea 
her beauty. 1654 Gaston Pleat. Notes 11. i. 26 He let fly. . 
and with one blow, confounded and “downe-dagger’d him. 
a 1300 E. E . Psalter cvi. a6 f>ai up stiyhen . . And |wi 
# doun ga. 16x1 Sppld J/ist. Gt. Brit. viii. iv. (1632) 404 
The presence of the one, “downe-peued the absence of the 
other. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Conte. 7123 pc water pnt him 
Halle "doun ryn Ffra pair cghen. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
Ixxiii. 6 paire yhetes with axes pai “doune schare. 1844 
Mna. Brownino Romaunt Page xxxv. The boy “down- 
sprung And stobd. 1513 Douglas /Ends 1. v. 6a This 
Eneas.. In Itale thrawart peplc sail “down thryng. 1558 
Q. Ki nnf r>ih Compend. Tractive in l Codr. Soc. Mtsc. 
(1844) I 100 To invaid, oppres, and alluterlie dounthryng 
the Congregatioun, 1581 N. Burns Disput. 43 b tjam.i In- 
ducing subtccti* to oppress and “dounihrau tneir maisters. 
1878 B rown 1 no Poets Croisic 6x “Down-trampling vulgar 
hindrance. s6a8 Ford Lover's Met. ill. i, One careless 
slip “down-tumbles him again. 

34. With present participle or ppl. adj. These 
are practically unlimited in number, the use of the 
hyphen being merely syntactical. They have the 
stress usually on down- when used as adjectives, on 
the radical element when used as participles. Ex- 
amples arc : dtnvn -beaming, down-crouching , down- 
dragging, down-dt awing, down-driving , down- 
drooping , down' flowing, down going, down- hang- 
ing, down- rushing, dtnvn- sloping, down-stooping, 
down-tumbling \ etc. Also Downfallino, -look- 
ing, etc. 

1868 Ld. Houghton Seleet.fr. JCks. 189 “Down-beaming 
from the brazen Syrian ski^s. *593 Bacchus Bountre in 
Had. Misc (Malh ) II. 263 To erase his crowne with 
a *do* nedriuing blow. 1840 Clough Dipsychus it. v. 48 
Thedeepnlough in the lazy undersoil Down-driving. 1784 
Cosvper / /m 361 Graced with wig prolix, “down-flowing to 
his waist 1501 Syi vrsi tea Du Bat fas 1. v 1012 As a wolf. . 
Flyes with "down* banging head 1868 G. Si kphens Ruun 
Mon. 1. 226 Another downhanging rope, a i8ai Keats 
Baney 6 5 Acorns ripe “down-pattering. 1647 H. Moric. 9 ohi» 
of Soul 11. tii. 111. xxxvi, That strong ‘down-pulling central! 
sway. Ibid. 1. in. vii, Soft “down-sliding sleep. 1827 Long f. 
Frtthiof's Homestead 3 The “down-sloping nill-sidcs, 
1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 177 Night, “down-stooping from 
her ebon throne. 

35. With past or passive participle or ppl. adj. 
These also are unlimited in number, the hyphen 
being merely syntactical ; the stress varies as in 
prcc. Examples arc : down-bent, down-borne, 
down-burnt, down-dashed, down-dropped, down- 
pressed, down-put, down-thrown , down- turned, etc. 
Also Downcaht, etc. 

1831 Carlylk Sari. Res. 11. iii, A “dow’nhcnt, broken- j 
hcai ted. .martyr. 188s L. C. Lit 1 IB Pmulence 96 She | 
kept her face passionately down-bent. 1597 Wavnf.r 
Alb. Bing., /End dns 317 “Down-burnt Turrets. 183a Tenny- 
son iB. stone 55 With “downdropt eyes I suit alone. 1849 
Clough Life <5- Duty vi. 13 With shrunk bodies and heads 
down-dropt. c 14x5 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 

27 Oure lord ihesu cristc, the whiche losith stokkid men. 
rcysith vp “downe picssid. i6«3 Penkethman Ucvtdf 
Hon. Eptst., Like dowtie prest Camomile, to spring. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes iv, (1872) 130 That dowTinrcssed mood of 
despair, a *340 Hampolk Psalter Ixi. 3 Wall is with- j 
outen oyment 'dow nput, c‘i6ooShaks Sonn. lxiv, When 
sometime luftic towers I see “dowtwa^cd, | 

38. With agent-noun (stress on dtnvn-), as down- 
crier, -tier, -puller, - setter . Also Down-comer, etc. 

1878 Bfrant & Rice Monks of Th. 9 “Downcricrs, enviers 
and backbiter s. 1656 S. Holland Zara (1719)09 Up-risers 
nnd "Down-Uers in this mighty City. 1884 Edna Lyall 
ti'e Two ii, A mere hater, a passionate ‘downpullcr. 1744 J. 
Paterson (. omm. Milton's P. L. 386 “Down-setters ; officers 
who set the dishes in good order upon the King’s table. 

37. With verbal sb, (stress on down-), as fdoivn- 
ganging, down- going, -lighting, -pouring, - pulling } 

* putting , - rushing , - shedding , • sinking , -sitting. 
Also Down-coming, -falling, etc. 

164s Sir S. JVF.wk* in Rusliw. Hist. Colt. in. (1692)1, ! 
31 1 To add .but one Grain to the “down-balancing of the 
Affairs of Christendom. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. 4779 
Til be tyine of be '-on ‘doun-gangyng. 1198 Trkvii,a Barth, 
de P. R. ynt. xxviii. (Tollern. MS.) He [the sun] semeb 
more in his ariringe nnd "doungoynge, 1846 Landqr 
Exam. Shaks. W’ks. II. 266 His down-goings and uprisings. 
01690 A. SiuF.ms Society Contending (1780) 40 (Jam.) 

A “down -pouring of the Spirit, in his fullness, be your 
allowance. 1871 Napheys Prt r. 4* Cure Vis. 1. viii. 240 
There should be a liberal down-pouring of carbolic acid. 
1631 Wkkvkr Am. Bun. Mon. 431 This Priory Church., 
was presenied from .“downe pulling. 1831 Carlvlr Sari. 
Res. 11. vii, In our age of Downpulling and Disbelief, the 
very Devil has been pulled-down, c 1440 Hylton Scata 
•erf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xxvi, “Downe puttvng and 
a-lowengc of his euencrUten. c 1*163 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chfvn. Scot. (1728)94 To them who were the occasion of 
his down-putting. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. i, The 
dust and “downrushing of a Bastille. 1554 Knox Faytff. 
Admon. G vij b, Of Peters “downsynckynge in y* sea. 

3 A. Proctor in Contemp. Rev. Earth Movcm. Java, 
The upheavals and downsinkings. *335 Covkrdalr Ps. 
cxxxvui. 2 'I’hou knowest tny “downe syttlnge and my 
vprisynge. x8x6 St ott Old Mort. iv, They drunk out the 
pnee at ae dounsitting. x«6a WtiqRT Cert. Tractates 
1. Wks. 1888 1 , 11 For the “aountramping of ydolatrte. 

88. With noun of action (stress on down-), as 
downbreak , down- drag, downflow, downgrowth, 
dtnvHlet (cf. outlet), down shoot, down-step, dtnvn- 
stroke, etc. Also Downcast, sb., -draught, etc. 


1863 Livingbtonk Zambesi 596 They must prove a ‘down- 
drag, a moral millstone on the neck. 1887 Gd, Words 758 
The “downflow of air. •» 70 Rollkstom Anim . Life 12 
The hypapophvrial “downgrowth*. a 1681 R. Allkstrfk 
Borty Strut. 1. 137 (L.) A “downlet to that bottomless pit. 
* 58 o. Sidney Arcadia (1622) 44 The verie first # “down-step 
to all wickedne*. ,8 * Dickens Bleak Ho. xxi, Every up- 
stroke and “down-stroke of both document*. 

39. Parasynthctic, as down-backed, down-faced, 
down-rumped ; also Downhearted, -looked. 

1360 Hollybano 7 'reas. Fr. Tong, Bossu, “downe backed, 
crooke-fthouldered. *? 3 * J- P. Kennedy Swallow B. xix, 
He was rather “down-faced and confused. *«97 Loud. Ga u. 
No. 3300/4 A bay Gelding, .a little “down Rumpt. 

Down (daun), prep. [Down adv. construed 
with an object. Cf. Adown as prep ] 

1. In a descending direction along, through, or 
into ; from top to bottom of; from a higher to 
a lower part of 

*308 Dunbar B'lyting w. Kennedie 225 Than rynis thow 
doun the gait. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr . Giasse 51 
Let us go downe this Hill into the Citie. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. If, 1. 1 . 57 Vntill it had return’d These tearmes of 
treason, doubly downc hi* throat. 163a Milton Pensmso 
107 Such notes as.. Drew iron tear* down Pluto’* cheek. 
1743 Bulkeley& Cummins Voy, S. Seas 145 Down his Sides, 
and all the Belly Part, is white Wool. 1895 Mattch. Guard. 
14 Oct. 5/6 The workmen have to be lowered by rope* down 
the face of the cliff. 

b. In reference to position : At a lower part of 

1769 De Foes TourGt, Brit. I. 225 Three Milts down the 
River, are the Ruins. t8x6 Keatingr 7 >w. (1817) I. 26 
The wines produced down the course of the Rhone. Ibid . 
11 229 In tne timbered parts of France, down the Loire. 

2. Often with no implication of actual descent: 
To (or at) what is regarded as a lower pait of; 
along the course or extent of Up and down : see 
Up. ALo fig. (e g. of time ; cf the adv.). 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recital. 1. (1677)04 Some Hares will go 
up one side of the Hedge, and come doun the other. 1716 
Smelvockk Coy. round World i 1757) 28 He weighed, and 
fell down the harbour. 1816 Keaiinge Ttav. (1817) 1 . 
176 A steady north breeze .. prevails all down this const 
from the Straits. Ibid., In the progress down the coast. 
1859 Jephson Brittany ii. 18 Down the middle [of the 
room] were two.. tables. 1861 Lowkll Poet. like. (1879) 
423 The echoes,. Like Odin’s hounds, fled baying down 
the night. 1878 G. Dawson Serm. Disputed Points xv. 
260 Shouting down the ages, * We did miracles 1 * Mod. 
Traffic passing up and down the line. 

b. Down town i Into the town (from a more 
elevated suburb) ; down in the town. (See also 3 .) 

1833 Gray Lett. (1893) 55 To-day when I go down town 
I shall subscribe tor tne ‘New York Observer* for you. 
*883 Century Mag. XXVI. 91 7/1 She was down-town 
alone. 

c. Down {(he) windx In the direction in which 
the wind is blowing ; also fig . : see Wind. 

3. The preposition and its object may be used as 
an advb. or attrib. phrase ; as in doum-river, dozvn- 
stream, denun-ttnvn , etc. (Cf. up-counhy farmer.) 
^ 1645 Rutherford Tryal/r Tri . Fatih (1845) 321 Heaven 
is down-ground when faitn sccth it ; it is, when sight 
faileth us, toilsome, and up the mount. 1859 Sala Tw, f ound 
Clock 4 p.m. l» 9 (Farmer) A knot of medical students, 
who should properly, .have a racing and down-the-roaci 
look. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 560 KOnigstcin, a little 
down-stream of Schandau. 1883. H. H. Kan f. in Harpers 
Mag. Nov. 944/2 In the lobby of a down town hotel. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 24 Dec. 2/1 At one of the down-river offices. 
189a Labour Commission Gloss., Men engaged on canal- 
boats on tbelr return journey to Liverpool from Leeds, .arc 
said to be engaged on the back passage or down lock. 

Down. vJ rare, [f Down sb?] trans. To 
cover or line with down, to render downy. 

160s Marston Ant . Met. lit. Wks. 1856 I. 34 O calme 
husht rich content., How soft thou down'st the couch 
where thou dost rest. 174a Young Nt. 7 h. viii. 214 Their 
nest *0 deeply down’d^Ana built so high. 

Down« v? [ft Down adv. in the elliptical uses 
under VI, the aav. having gradually received verbal 
inflexions.] 

1. trans. To bring, put, throw, or knock down. 

[x<6a Turner Herbal 11. 23 The roote*. .helpe to down 

furth the birth in tyme of labor. cij$6 C’tkss Pembroke 
Ps. cxLvii, ii, To down proud wicked to the dust.] 1778 
Johnson 39 Apr, in Boswell Life , He talked of one whom 
he did not know ; but I denvned him with the King of 
Prussia. 1780 — Let. to Mrs . Thrale 11 Apr., Did you 
quite down her? >852 R. S. Surtkr* Sponge’s Sp. Tour 
xxvii, His horse . . had downed him three times. 1889 
Gunter That Frenchman xi, The masked wrestler having 
downed all the professional athletes. 

2. intr. To come or go down, to descend. 

18*5 Lady Granvii.lb Lett. (1894) I. 360 What an odd 
thing life is, and how it ups and downs, and ebbs and flows. 

3. To down upon, on: to come down upon, 
fall upon, assail as from a superior position. 

183s R. S. Surtkes Sponge’s Sp. Tour (t 893) 93 He 
wotud down upon her at the second or third interview. 
1884 Punch 6 Dec. 276/2 Prove that you value me by 
downing, .on my enemies. 

4. To down with : to put or throw down ; to 
have done witli. 

[1599 Broughton’s Lett. lx. 34 I dismisse you. .with aduise 
to. .downe with your traine, you Peacocke. 1639 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea Ded. 8 Let’s down with swearing, if ever wee 
mean to prosper at Sea.] 168s Hickkoingill Wks. (1716) 
1 1 . 20 Except they . . down with their Dust, and ready Darby. 
>713 Warder True A masons (ed. 2) 54 They down with 
her House. 1884 St. James’s Gas. 22 Nov. 3/1 Another 
reason for downing with the House of Lords. 
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t Downb6ftT, v . Obs. tram . To bear down, 

S ress down, cause to sink ; Jig. to oppress. Hence 
lown-bea-ring vbl. s5. and ppl. a. 
c 1330 R. Brunnk Chrtrn. (1810) 158 A tempest on him 
light, His schip was dounbom. <11340 Ham polk Psalter 
Ixxxviii. 41 pou heghed pe right handof downberand hun. 
1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery Pref. 5 For the Down* 
bearing of the Gospel. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 
1 . 930 Such a full down-bearing Pcrswasion. 1834 Fon- 
hlanqur Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) 111 . 130 Hemmed 
in and down borne by an overpowering opposition. 
DownOMt (daunka’st), v. Now only poet. 
[f. Down adv . + Cast v .] tram. To cast clown 
{lit. and Jig.) ; to overthrow, demolish ; to deject, 
dispirit. Hence Downoa'sting vbl. sb. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxv. 6 In ax and in thixil fm't it 
doun-caste. c 14x5 Found. St. Bartholomew's (K. E. T. S i 
ci By a cruell downccastyng. aim Knox lint. Kef. 
Wks. (1846)1. 341 For the. .abolishment of idolatrie, and 
for douncasting the places of the same. 1714 lYodrow Core. 
(1843) III. 120 The occasion of your downutstings. 1839 
I.ONGI'. Mass for Dying Year xii, The stars from heaven 
down-cast. 

Downcast (dau’nkast), sb. [f. 1 )<>wn adv. + 
Cast sb . ; cf. prec. vb.] 

1. The act of casting down {lit. and Jig.) ; over- 
throw, demolition, ruin; downward cast (of the 
eyes or look), b. Geol. Down th how 2 . 

<1 1300 Cursor M. 23721 (CottJDame fortune turncs |mu 
hir quele And castes vs dun..O |>at dun-cast wc mai wit 
chance Enentis ]>»* wcrld get coucrance. x6ia T. James 
fesuits' Down/. 11 Exaltation of themselucs, and downecast 
of all that side not with them. 1713 S feele Cause. Lovers 
ti. I, I saw the respectful Downcast of his Eyes. 18x9 
Rren Cycl., Datum ast, a term among Miners and Colliers 
for the sinking down of the measures or strata on one side 
of a fault. 1881 Q . Rev. July X02 Uplift ings and downcasts 
of strata. 

2. The throwing down of a current of air into a 
coal-mine, etc. ; at t rib. in downcast shafts the shaft 
by which fresh air is introduced into a mine, also 
ellipt. called the down-cast. 

1816 Holmes Coal-mines Durham, etc. 78 Ventilation .. 
is accomplished by means of a stream of air which descends 
the Downcast Shaft and passes through the workings until 
it finds the Upcast Shaft, through which it ascends. 1859 
Ann. Reg. 43 Worked by a single shaft, for both the 'up- 
cast* and the ‘ down-cast 1880 J. Loma.s Alkali Trade 
150 The heat and smoke are. .drawn away to the chimney 
by means of the downcast. 1881 19/4 Cent No 48. 239. 

Downcast (dau*nkast ),///. a. ff. Down adv. 
+ Cast ppl a . ; also as pa. pple. of Downcast v.] 
1. Cast down; ruined, destroyed \ fig. dejected. 
160a Marston Antonio's Rev. v. vi. Wk«! 1856 I. 143 Ihc 
downe-cast ruines of c&laniitie. x6xs H kvwood Gold. Age 
nr. i. Wks. 1874 III. 42 In the repairing of your downe-cast 
state. 183a Ht. Martineau Homes Abroeui iii. 43 A few 
looked downcast. 1849 Grote Greece 11. lx. V. 291 A down- 
cast stupor and sense of abasement possessed every man. 

2. Of looks, etc. : Directed downwards ; de- 
jected. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple , Ch. Militant 86 Where first the 
Church should raise her down-cast face. x?x8 Prior Power 
787 With downcast eyelids, and with looks aghast x868 
Freeman Norm. Conq, (1876) II. viii. 166 With downcast 
eyes and bated breath. 

Hence Do'wneaatnes*. 

a x8<i Moir Sonn., Scot . Sabbath ii, Your doubts to cha.se, 
your aowncastnesis to cheer. 

Downoome (dcurnikwn), sb. [f. Down adv. *f 
Comf. v . ; cf. income, outcome.’] 

1. The act of coming down {lit. an dfig !) ; descent, 
downfall ; humiliation. 

*513 Douglas AEneis in. iv. so At douncom of tliir 
Harpy is 1594 South wi-li. M. Magd. Pun. T tares 10 1 
Love’* fearcs will stoopc to the lowest downecome. 1641 
Milton Reform. 1. (1831) 7 Dike the sudden down-come of 
a Towre. 18x5 Scott Rob Roy xix, It's a brave kirk. It 
had amaist a doun-comc lang syne at the Reformation 1877 
Mrs. Oliyhant Makers Flor, ni 79 That sense of downcome 
which is, of all sensations of poverty, the most hard to bear, 
b. Hawking. A swoop down. 

1575TUNI1ERV. P'auLonrie 9 Making hir downecomme, and 
stouping from hir wings. 1674 N. Cox Gent l. Retreat. 11. 
(1677) 178 The Faulcon. hath a natural inclination and love 
to fly the Hern every way, either from her Wings to the down- 
come, or from the b fat and afore-head. 1698 Fryer Ace. F. 
India 4 P. 219 Tropick Birds .. stooping to their Game., 
perform it at one down-come. 

2. Metallurgy. (See quot.) 

s88i Raymond Mining Gloss. , Downcome , the pipe through 
which tunnel-head gases from iron blast-furnaces are brought 
down to the hot-blast stoves and boilers, when these arc 
below the tunnel-head. 

Dow-n-comer. a. One who comes down, 
b. techn. A pipe or tube to convey water down- 
wards (cf. prec. a). 

1888 Atk inson Cleveland Gloss. 1898 Daily News so Apr. 
5/2 In the Yarrow boiler there are no outside downcomers. 
D0WH-00tting, vbl. sb. A coming down, 
descent {lit. and/fc.) : *Downcorn sb. 1 . 

xus HAMroi.it Pr. Consc . 5271 At his doun commyng. 
1878 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 400 Before 
the bishops' downcoming. 1883 Besant Alt in Garden 
Fair u» vt, A sad downcoming or his lofty aims. 

Down-draught (daundraft). 

L A descending draught or current of sir. 

8849 Col. Wiseman Sense v. Sc. Ess. 1853 III. 603 How 
the north wind should always drive a down-draught .. into 
the drawing-room. 


2. A down-dragging or depressing influence. St . 
C 1788 Pickin 7 \oa Rats MUc. Poems (181O I. 68 (Jain.) 
We yield To nac downdraught but perfect eifd. 

So Down-draw, Down- drug. Sc. 

<.1788 Pickkn Mist. Poems (1813) I. 79 (Jam ) IV>rtilh\ 
► sair down-draw. 1814 North Antig. *29 (Jam) lone in 
our hearts will wax. .Thro* crosses and down-drug. 

j Down©, oba. f. Down, done (sec Do v. 
Downfall (dau n/ 51 ). 

1. The act of falling down ; sudden descent. 

1 MjO-iSSO Myrr. our Ladye 298 The sonne knowyng no 
, downe lalle. 1394 T. B. La Prtmand Fr.Atad 11. 4qj 
' 1 hose that . . runne on swiftly whither they please, without 
feare of downe fallen. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Re t rent 11. ( 1677) 
21 ) If she [the hawk] miss «t the first down-fall um! kilt not. 
1710 Addison Whig P'tam No. 2 (Stager), I never met 
so sudden a dowtiYal in so promising a sentence. 184a 
1 knnyxon .St. S tut. Styl. 108 1 ween flic spring and down- 
fall of the light. 

b. A fall (of water, rain, wiow, etc.). 

1803 Knollls Hist. Turks (1638) ji ’ihc riucr Mela* in 
Winter or any other great downcfnll of water., tight 
suddenly ouerfloweth his bankes. 1867 Smyiii Sailor's 
lYord-bk., Downfalls , the descending waters of rixcrs and 
creeks. 1870 E. Peacock Raff Skirl. III. 17 1 he wcathei- 
wise , .raid there would soon be ‘downfall ; ‘ but no rain came. 
+ 2. A Bteep descent, precipice; an abyss, gulf, 
pit. Obs. 

x«4* Viiall Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 1 5 1 Roche* of a down- 
right pitcbc, or a htiepe down fall. ^1586 T. B. La Prtmand. 
Ft. A 1 tub 1 (1580) 231 Bcwaic thou tumble not into some 
downcfall. 1594 Carlav Huarle's Exam. Wits v. (11596) 67 
'these .delighlto walkc. thorow dangerous and high place*, 
and to approch necrc steepe down-fnls. ifoz Drvdi n A’. 
Arthur 11. i. Wks. 1884 VIII. 153 Drcadfull downfalls of 
1 unheeded rocks. x8aa Hogg Perils of Man I. 63 A hit 
downfa' to the south. 

I 3. Fall from high estate, ruin. (The current 
j use.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11163 (Cott.J pis child sal he to fel men 
in dun fall. And to fell in vprising. 1503 Shaks. 3 Hen. l r f, 

I v. \i. 64 Those that wish the downfall of our house 1667 
I Mu ion P. L. 1. u6 That were an ignominy and shame 
beneath This downfall. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 60 
P 2 Histories of the downfal of kingdoms. 18*4 W. Ik vino 
1 T. 7 rav. II. 3 The downfall of hi* great expectations. 

! f b. cotter, {pi.) Ruins, debris. Obs. 

1601 Warnfr Alb. Fn $. \it. Ixviii. (1612) jor On 
Auentinc the down-fals arc of Temples store to sec. 

4. Something constructed on purpose to fall down. 

1856 C. J. Andfrsson Lake Ngan/i 528 To destroy the 

hipliopotamus. .by means of the downfall . .consisting of a 
log of wood. 

5. attnb. Falling down, descending. 

1793 SmeaioN lidy stone I . § 275 Protef ting it from the 
entrance of the downfall spray. 1807 Vancouver Agne. 
Dt.van { 1813) aBs By these drains the downfall waters 
would immediately escape. 

Down- fallen. ///- Ct. Also 7 -fall. Fallen 
to the ground, or from a high estate. 

*596 Shaks. i Hen. IV. I. iii. 13s The downfall [mod. ed. 
-fallen] Mortimer. 160s Caumv Cornwall < J.) The land is 
now divorced by the downfallcn stern cliffs on the farther 
j side. 1603 Shaks Macb. iv. iii. 4 Let vs.. Dc-tude our 
1 downfall [mod. odd. -fallen] Birth. dome. 1784 Cowfpr Task 
1 M. 144 His foe’s dow’n-fallen beast. 1817 IVIoori. Lalla R., 
j Ceiled Proph . (1854) 82 Their down-fall’n Chief. 

! Do*wnfalling, vbl. sb The act of falling 
1 down ; downfall ; + setting. 

a *300 E . E. Psalter li. 6 J>ou loved idle worde* of doun 
' fallingc (L. praeapitatiouh ] 1340 Hampolk Pr. Couse. 

, 6576 Hate teres of gretyng, 1 hat the synful sal scalden in 
the dounfallvng. 1536 IHlllmh'N Cron. Scot (1821) 1 1 331 
1 Ane [comet f.scnane ay afore the sonne-rising, and thi&othir 
afore bis downfalling, x8a6 E. Ikvinc; Babylon II. vi. 97 
He sent.. Jeremiah, before the downfalling of destruction. 
Downfalling, ///. a. Falling down; also 
fig. declining, decaying. 

pi 1300 E. L. Psalter xvh. 9 Koles |>at ware doun fallnnd 
Kindled ere of him glouantl. ] 1590 C. S Right Religion 

14 The downfalling pride of the Po|»e 1659 D Pklj Jrttfir. 
.Sea 408 T he Seaman* high soaring sursnms , and lus down- 
falling deorsnms. 1886 A, Winchlll Geol. Held 60 A down- 
falling mass of vnnour. 

t Down-flat, a. [cf. Flat it. 6 .] Downright. 
1664 H. Cary Marriage Fight m. i, in Ha/I. Dodsley 
XV. 140 Tilts is a down-flat challenge 

t Dow ngate. Obs. [f. Down adv. + Gate, 
going,] Going down, descent, setting. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret,, Goi>. Lordsh. (E, E. T. S. ) 89 
To pe doungate of |>e sonne. 1555 Wai reman lardle 
Fauons I. iv. 43 Certeine of theim worshippe the Sonne at 
his vprijste, ana curse him moste bittrely at his dounc gate. 

Down geo wne, obs. form of Dungeon. 

Dowd grade, down-grade, [see Ghadk.] 

lit . A downward gradient, a descending slope (on 
a railway, etc.) ; hence fig, A downward course or 
tendency in morals, religion, etc. Also attrib. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 690/a The train keeps on its 
rapid down-grade run. 1887 Spurgeon (title) Four Articles 
on the Down-Grade. t8tt Pali Mall G. 24 Apr, 11/1 The 
Baptist U nion . both parties in the 1 down-grade controversy ' 
having marshalled their forces, 1890 Daily News 8 Dec. 
a/i. 1895 lYestm. Gaz. 19 Apr. 3/2 A study in the down- 
grade of a village girl from seduction, .to prostitution. 

+ Down-gyved, ppl- a. Obs. rare-K [f. 
Down adv. IX. + Gyvk.] Explained by Steevens 
at meaning * Hanging down like the loose cincture 
which confines fetters round the ancles.* 
s6oc Shaks. Ham. yl i. 80 HU stockings foul'd, Vngartred, 
and downe glued to his Anckle. 
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Dow’nhanl (*h$l\ A f aut. [f. Doxnn adv. + 
Haul 0.] ^Scc quot. 1867.) 

.689 M « rmv Mariner's Mag. 17 All down unon youi 
doone hall. 17*7 Sw 11 t Gulliver 11. i t We belayed the foi< 
downhaiil. 1840 R. H. Dan\ BtJ, Mast v. 11. I . sprang 
forward, threw the downhaul o\cr the windlass. 1867 
Smyhi Sailor's lYordbk , Down-haul, a rtipe nassmg up 
..to tile up|ier corner of the sail to pull it down wlu-n 
shortening rail. Also., to the outer >urd-«im» of studding 
sails, to take them in securely. 

b. attrib. Downhaul tackle (bcc <juot. 1867). 

17$* Faiconkr Shtpur. 11. *19 Below the down-haul tucklr 
others ply. x86y Sm\im .Sailin ' s It’onl bk , Dou n. haul 
ttukhs, employed when lower yards are struck to pn»>eiil 
them from swaying aliout after the trusses are unrovc. 

t Downhauler. Aunt. Obs. prec. 

*794 R'ggutg tir Seamanship l 'I he higher studding 
sails art* drawn down to he furled or reefed by down- 
haulcis. Ibid. 165 D&wnhauUr. A rope whuh hoist* down 
the sta> -sails, studding. sails, and boom-sails, to shorten sail. 

Downhearted (-h«ul«*tl\ a Having the 
hcait ‘down’ see Dov>n adv. 18); discouraged, 
low spirited. (‘ A colloquial woid.* Todd 1818.) 

a 1774 Got Ij*m Iss. (I~), Come, my goo<l fellow, don't lie 
downhearted ; cheer up. 1880 Ruskin in Anne Ritchie 
AV<. lenny son % eft. 29 Iscpt. (1892) 136, I am very glad to 
have your lettei ..having been downhearted lately. 1869 
GouiitfkN Puts Holiness xxi. 199 To console many 
a down hearted Christian. 

II nice Downheartadly adv . ; Downhearted- 

a ous. 


. 1855 G t'RNALL (hr. in Atm. Inti oil v (1669) 174, I find 
it come off as weakly and down heariedly as before a 1863 
Thackeray Hat&aitys Wife (18P/) a8i Hi* down-hcnitc<(* 
ness, su 1 prised his ncmiaiutance . 

i Downheld. Obs. In 4 dun-, doun-, etc, 
•hcldo, -heild. [f. IIklii sb., *>lopc.] A down 
ward slope, declivity, decline, descent ( lit. and fig.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3822 fCott.) Jacob . sagh well i>e .1 
doun heild. Ibid. 5468 Negh seuen score yeir of eld Wa> 
pin iacob at his don heild [Fat* J. ntte his doun heldel 
Ibid. 6431 pe sun was at dun heild [Inn. doun hcldej. 

Downhill (sec below) sb., adv., and a* 

A. sb. (duu’nhil), [f. Down adv ] 

1. The downward slope of a hill; a decline, 
declivity, descent (lit. and /fy\). 

1391 Sylvester Du Bar lax 1 ii. 'Th* Lie down-Hils of 
this slippery Lift*. 1607 Toi-sm 1 Pom f. Beasts (165B) 107 
Some on horseback, other on foot, follow the rry . . neilhei 
fearing thorncs, wood*, down-lids. 179* Burke Reel* 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 119 It is not possible that the downhill 
should not be slid into. 1853 W Jr rdan Autobiog. 111 . 
xiv. 207 To chetr and solace the downhill of life. 

t2. slang, (pi) False dice which 11 m on the 
low numbets. (U>s. 

a 1700 B. E. Dnt Cant. L>cv>, Don’H hilts , Dice that run 
low 1801 Sporting Mag. XVI II. too. 

B. adv. (daunhil;. [f. Down prep.] Down the 
slope of a hill ; in a descending direction ; on a 
decline ; down wards (lit. and fig.). 

1659 Burton's P/ary (tthS) IV. 348 Whether it be up-bill 
or down hill. 17x9 De For Crusoe I xiv, A very short cut, 
and alt down-bdl. X795 Ln. Auckland Co*r. (1862) III. 311 
1 hey arc going downhdl a well-concerted opposition will 
end the business. 1871 Smiles Charac , i. (1876) 17 They 
broke through the French and sent them flying downhill. 

C. adj (doirnhil). Sloping or descending down- 
wards ; declining. (Also fig.) 

17*7 Pope, etc Art of Sinking 71 The aentle down.hjll 
way to the bathos, ax 7*9 Conckene (J'j, A downhill 
gtcensward. 178a Coweer Lett 11 Nov., The down-hill 
side of life. 1856 Fhoudi; Ihst < Eng. II. 41,8 The monks had 
travelled swiftly on the downhill road of human corruption. 
Downily, adv. rare. [f. Downy 4 -ly *. J In 
a downy manner; like down or fluff. 

1835 Bltukw. Mag. XXXV III. 639 We have detected 
particles of nutmeg reposing downily on the surface. 

Downiness (detu-nim s). [f. Downy + -NE*«.] 
The condition or quality of being downy ; a downy 
growth or substance. 

1670 W. SiMi hoM llydrot. Piss. 14 Vapours arise out of the 
iron which turn into a downiness. 1693 H. Samrson in 
Phil. ‘Ptans. X IX. 80 A DownynesH upon her chin, unusual 
with those of her Sex. 1708 Bril. Apollo No. 88. 2^1 A 
Hoary kind of Downyness. 1853 Brow ning Men \ Worn , 
Respectability , Your lip’* contour and downiness. 

Downione, obs. form of Dungeon. 
tDownish, a. obs. [f. Down a. a -ihii.] 
Somewhat dejected or directed downward. 

1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1*77/4 One Dookc Bookey, of a 
middle stature .. full fac'd, of a downish look. 17x0 in 
Ballard MSS. XXXVI. No. 24 Ihc Whigs are very 
downish here upon the late changes. 

Downkfe, obs form of Dank. 

Downl&nd [f- Down sb. 1 ; cf. OE. dun- 
land.] Land forming downs ; hilly pasture-land. 

[c 1000 Ml FRtc Deni i. 7 Feld landum « dun landum.] 
1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 343/2 There are also aliout 
50.000 acre* of down- land. 1W4 W. J. Courthore Addison 
11. 27 Salisbury Plain, with . its open tract* of undulating 
downland. 

Downland [Cf. Upland.] I^nd lying low, 
or sloping downwards ; in quot. attrib. 

. *®39 n Itonliiouris Ax holme 399 Descending the downland 
lawn*. 

DownlsSS (dau’nlcs), a. [f. Down sb! 1 + 

- LE8S.1 W ithout down . 

ari ow* ft Charman Hero hr E. v. 15 The downless 
rosy faces Of youths and maids. 1796 Withering Brit* 

79 *- 2 
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Plants (cd. 3) III. jjj iJunmicum .. seeds of the urcuin- 
forence down-less and naked. 187s J. C. Jraiirlsun 
I Com an in spite of Herself I. f. iv. 59 As downless and 
-mooth- faced as any girl of eighteen Hummers. 

Down-lie To lie down, go to l>cd, 

retire to rest, (Ghicfly in ores. nple. Down-lying.) 

■5*6 f'iitf*. Pc»f (W. de \V. is *0 88 h. Prayer in moche 
necessary ut all tymes, bothc vprysynge nnd downlycnge. 
t 1550 Decay h ng, ly Shcpe (E.E.T.S.) 98 To kepe vj. 
:hon«, downc lymgc and vprUynge in hys house, a 1 628 
sioN .St mi. iff his Majestie (1630)74 There arc so 
many uprising & down-lying, that must nuve bread and 
mcatc from day to day. 

Hence Dow n-lying vbL sb . a. Lying down, 
going to bed ; taking of permanent quarters, b. 
Lying-in of a woman, confinement, {north, dial,) 
*535 Goodly Primer Ps. (xwix, My ingoing and down- 
lung to sleep. *603 Florid Montaigne 1. xxv. (163a) 8 2 
What they go withall is hut a conceiving, and therefore 
nothing nccrc downl)ing. 1637 K. Monro Eapedit. 11. 

16 What hutt tin* enemy was able to have done us, 
before our down-lying >M Mrs. Gaskkil M. Barton 
i v, Mie expected her doxvn-lying every day. 1855 Robinson 
Whttby (r/oss , , Dm vn- tigging time . 

Down long, ptep. ancf adj, [app. coined by \\\ 
Moms; cf. headlong .] A. prep. Down along. 
B. adj. Rushing down headlong. 

1878 Morris Sigurd it. 91 The rush and rattle of water*, 
as the down long Hood swept by. 1895 — B fount (f 21 Put 
me the sea upbore The flood downlong the tide. 

tDownlooked (-lukt), a. Obs. [f .downdookx 
see Down a . 1 b.] Having downward or downcast 
looks; guilty-looking; demure, sheepish. 

iAax Hrome J old at l Crew 11. \Vk*.*i873 HI* 384. I never 
lik'd such demure down look'd Fellows. 1677 l.ond . Oat. 
No. 12W2 A middle si/e black man, having short black 
brown lank hair . . down-look’d. a 1700 P. E. Did. Cant. 
Cretv, Blank, baffled, down-look't, sheepish, guilty 1700 
IJkypkn Patamon g Arc, u. 489 Jealousy .. Downlook’d, 
and with a cuckow on her fist. 1814 Scon* Lit. of /sics 111. 
xix, Men.. of evil mien, Down- look'd, unwilling to he .seen. 
Dow'mlooking (-hikin\ a. 'Fhat looks down. 
1813 Scott Quentin D. ii, A .middle si/cd man with a 
down- looking visage. 184s Mrs. Browning (irk. Chr. 
Poets 12 Wilhelm Meister's uplooking ami downlooking 
aspects, the reverence to things above und things below. 
1881 Miss Yongk Lads .9 Lasses Langley ii. 120 The rude, 

< lumsy, stupid, down looking fellow he had been. 

Downlying: see Down-lie. 

Downmost (dciu'nnu^st), adv. nnd adj. Also 
dial . downerraoat : cf. the obs. comparative 
downeunore : see Down adv. VI 11. j 

1790 Blagokn in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 14a So poised as ' 
that a certain part should be always downmost. 181a 
Cot.KRlDGK Lett., Convert ,, ett. II. 9i Set the jewel in the 
marriage ring with the speck downmost. 1849 Carlisle in 
Eng, /list. act. (1886) I. 313 The early or downmost part 
of the sheets had inouldeieci. *879 Geo. Elioi i'heo. Sm 4 
307 A fowl tied head downmost. 

Downpour (-p<>l), sb. A pouring down ; j 
esp. a heavy, continuous fall (of ram, ctc.\ j 

i8ti Agrn. .Survey Hebrides 741 (Jain.) A down-|>our ' 
which had persevered in deluging the island for a week. 
1859 R. F. Pckion i\utr. Afr. in Jrnt. Geog. .SVs . XXIX. 
141 'J‘hc tlownjiour is desultory and umertain, causing , 
frequent drought* and famine. 187a Proctor h ss. Astron. 
si. 151 A systematic and continuous downpour of missiles. ( 

Downright (duunrort, duunri>it N , adv., adj., | 
and sb. [f. Down adv. + Right adj. and adv., in 1 
OK. riht, r title : cf. A down right.] J 

A. adv. (Stressed down right when preceding 
the word it qualifies, downright when following.) , 
1 1. Straight down ; vertically downwards. Obs. 
t ibo$ Lav. 25613 pe drake, .flab dun rihte, ndd feondliche j 
r«r*en. c 13*0 Senyn Sag. (W.)6a» The eldc tre . . Hcwe 
him to the grotinde downright. 1426 Audelay Poems 23 He 
fed downc ryit into hel sodenly. 1138 II. Mkdwall Nature 
(1896) 40 Some shote sydelong anttHOine down rvght. 1674 
Ray Notes Husb. 129 That part of the root, which descends 
down-right. 1708 Ports Dune. 11. 288 He. .Shot to the black 
abyss, and plung’d downright. 1763 Brit Mag. IV. 554 
Several, .were seen to sink downright, by some people who 
were on the cliflfs. 

2. Thoroughly, absolutely, quite, positively, out 
and out, outright. 

'rtijoo E. E. Psalter cv. 18 pe lowe it swath sinful doun* 
right. 1377 Langl. P. PI P. xvm. 191 God gaf pe dome 
. .pat Adam & Eue . . Shuldc deye dounc ripe. 1480 Cax- 
ton Chron . Eng, ccxlvii. (1482) 314 Scotte* that day were 
slayne doune right the suoxtaunce of them alle. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 389 They’l moche vs now downe- > 
right. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., Apot. 562 Unless you } 
were down-right mad. 1714 R. Falconer Coy. (17691 141 j 
Killed four downright, and wounded several. 183a Hi. 
Martineau Homes Abroad v. 66j 1 wax downright scared. 1 
+ 8. In a direct or straightforward manner; 
plainly, definitely. Obs. I 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 111. iv. 31 You haue heard him 1 
sweare downright he was. 1680 0 1 w ay Cains Marins 1 v. i, 

An honest, simple, downright -dealing Ix>rd. 1684 T. Purnft 
fh. Earth it. 131 St. Peter .. use* a plain literal style, and 
discourses down-right concerning the natural world. 

+ 4. Straightway, straight. Obs. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul it. ii. 1. iii, The soul that 
l..Mutt now pursue ana fall upon down-right. 171* Ar- 
buthnot 7 okn Bull 11. iii, This paper put Mrs. Bull in such 
a paxHion that she fell down right into a fit. 

M, adj. (Usually stressed dow'nright ; but 
sometimes downright at the end of a clause.) I 
1. Directed straight downwards ; vertical ; directly ! 
descending. [ 


1510 Palngk. mV* Ihiwnciight stroke, tailie. 1578 Iatk 
Ihntoens v. xiv. 566 This Hawkwccde hath no deepe 
downeright route. 1593 sutKs. sr Hen, \ T, 11. iii, 92 Hauc 
at thcc with a downc-right Mow. s6ti (i. Sandys Ovuf s 
Met. it. 11626) 225 To iump from downe-right cliffes. 1684 
Pi'nyan Ptlgr. 11. 71 He gave him again a down-right blow, 
and brought him upon his knee*. 17^9 Phit. Trans. 1 . 1 . 
299 Its motion wax. quite downright, i.c. perpendicular to 
the horizon. 1857 W111nifc.1t What of the Day l 3 Thunders 
. . Far-rolling crc the downright lightnings glare. 

a. A", a. Direct, straightforward, not circuitous ; 
plaint definite. Of persona : Plain and direct in 
speech or behaviour (sometimes implying blunt- 
neas of manner). Obs. or arch. 

1803 Shaks. Meets, for M. lit. ii. 12 After this downe-right 
way of Creation. <*x6x6 Pkacm. & Fi.. Knight Malta v. ii. 
Your downright captain still I'll live, and serve you ai6so 
Pai on (Jf .), An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat 
from an impartial pen, will picvail more than a downright 
advice. 171^ Savage Love in Ceil 1. i, What we call in 
downright English a pimp. 1733 Pope Her. Sat. it. i. 52 
As plain A* downright Shippen, or a* old Montaigne. .8^ 
f roudk Htst. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 145 He had a certain 
downright honesty about him, 

b. 'That is thoroughly or entirely (what is de- 
noted by the sb.); nothing less than mere, 
absolute, positive, thorough, * flat *, * out-and-out \ 
1563 73 Cooper Thesaurus , Auto/yron , Prowne bread . . 
downc right bread, a 16*8 Preston Seme .. bef. his 
Majrstie (1630) 19 To be a downe-right Papist. 2699 
, PtrNTLKY That. 367 This is no better than down-right Non- 
, sense. 171B Siii&LK Sped. No. u66 P 3 (She] U nut to have 
down-right Money, but. .a Present of Plate. X873J0WETT 
! Plato (ed. 2) J. J44 He is a downright atheist. 

C. sb. {don r nright) . [The adj. used ellipt.'] 

+ 1. A vertical line ; a perpendicular. Obs . 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 153 Brought by a sharp 
angle to a downright or perpendicular . . with the thillcr. 

2. (pi. Name of a quality of wool. 

1793 VANsiTrART Kejl. ConcL Peace 7 3 Downright*^ 12 o o 
per j».iLk, Seconds ,£ii o o. 1832-54 NPCi’l.i och Did. 
Comm. 1428 The best English short native fleeces . . ric . . 
divided by the wool sorter into .. 1. Prime; a. Choice ; j. 
Super ; 4 Head; 5. Downright*; 6. Seconds. 

Downri'glitly, adv . rare. [f. Downright a. 
+ -ly -.1 in a downright manner ; directly ; 
t borough ly ; « Do u n icig H t adv . 

1641 Dighy Obsety. Sir T. Browne's Relig. Med. (1659) 
at Ax erring down-rightly, That God cannot doc contradic- 
tory things. 1679 Kii> in G. Hickcs .Spirit of Popery 7 
Prelacy.. is destructive down-rightly to the Sworn Coxen- 
ants. 188a Society 7 Oct. 16 1 Persistently overbearing, if 
not. .downrightly insolent. 

Downrightness (daunrartnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NE88 ] The quality of being downright ; direct- 
ness, straightforwardness of speech or behaviour. 

1618 Earle Murocosm , x Blunt Man (Aib.) 56 Hee is 
geoerall v honest . . and hix downerightnesxe credits him. 
1809 va Mak. Kih;kwort»i Manoeuvring vii. Wks. 1832 II. 
18 They have., so much self-will, ana mercantile down- 
rightness in their manners, 1845 T hacker ay Crit. Kev. 
Wks. 1886 XXIII. 237 (Tol expose their error with nil the 
downrightness that is necessary. 

t DownrightS, adv . Obs. rare . [f. as prec, 
with genitival -r.r, -/.] « Downright adv . 1 . 

e 1350 Will. Paleme 1165 pe almaun* seweden .sadly & 
slowe doun rifles. 1659 P^tt. hnpr. Sea 419 liiey 
would go doxvnrights into the bottomc. Ibid. 512 The 
enemy, .hath made after you to sinkc you down-rignts. 
Downrnsh RueIi down, rapid descent. 

1855 Pkimiky Ess., Tennyson 73 Like the downrush of 
a mighty cataract. 1893 .Sir R. Pall Story of Sun 140 
There must be a doxv n-rush of. .cooled gas front al>ove. 

Downset (duu'nset). Also (sense 2 ) -seat, -ait. 
1 1. Goitig down or setting (as of the sun). Obs. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 138 His honour and 
fortunes were for ever at their clowne-set. 

2. Sc. An establishment, settlement. 

i8s8 Miss FKkKiPR Marriage 1 . 120 By my faith, but you 
have a bein downset. 182a Galt Entail II. 274 (Jam.) 
A warm down-seat’s o‘ far matr lonaecmence . . than the silly 
low o’ love. 1871 W. Almcandkr johnny Gibb xxxviil. 
(1873) 213 He’ll get a braw dounsit at Gunhetneuk. 

3. A setting or putting down, a rebuke. 

1824 Mis* Ferrier Inker, viii, Nowise disconcerted at 
the downset she had received. 

D0W*BS 6t* a . Her. Of a fess : Broken so that 
the one half is set lower than the other by its 
whole width. 

1847 Gloss. Brit. Her. 141 The liest way would be to say 
downnet on the dexter or sinister side. 

Dow nehare, corrupt f. Denshire. 

1796 J. Buy nAgru. Kent 37 Wheat, Parley, OatSj Oat*, 
Rye Grass . ix the course after downsharing that has hitherto 
generally prevailed. Ibid, Downshare land. 

Downside (dau nsoid). The under side ; in 
phr. downside up v nftcr upside down). Also advb . : 

? « downwards, or ? short for daivnside up. 

1683 Dryd*n & Ltk Dk. of Guise v. », A. Since last wc 
parted at the barricadoe*, The world's turned upside down. 
C. No,' faith, 'tis better now, 'tU downside up. 1813 L. 
Ritchie Wand, by Loire 56 The factionnaire sciiea the 
document, and looked at it upside and downside for some 
time. i88< H, Pearson R. Browning 13 Whether the 
thing shall oe hung upside, downside, or endwise. 

Downstairs (see below), adv. phr. (adj., sb.) 
Less freq. downstair ;esp. as adj.). 

a. adv . phr. (daunstc^ jz). Down the stairs ; 
on or to a lower floor or (fig.) i the lower regions \ 
1196 Shaks. x Hen. !V, 11. iv. na Hie Industry Is vp- 


’ slaircft and tlown-staircs, his cUh|uuucc the parcell <*f .1 
| reckoning. 1597 J 3 Hen. IP, 11. iv. joj i'hru.xt him 
downe xtuyrcs. a 183s Draxion IPks. II. zoo (Jod.) When 
1 upstair one, downstair another, hies. 1791 Mrs. Radclitee 
Rom. Eorest x, As she went downstair*, a s8m Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Bros. Birch ine ton xxiii, Such a flair* .. arc 
bruited about. . * down-stairs” Where Old Nick [etc ). 1883 
. Rlade Many a Slip in Harper's Mag. Dec. 133/2 Down* 

, fttairx the lady did not charm. 

b. at trio, or adj. (duu’nstc-Lbz), 

1819 Metropolis 1 . 146 At the feet of down stairs Cinderella. 
1824 Miss Miteokd Village Ser. 1. (1863) 222, 1 have 
sometimes, .feared that her down-stair life was less happy. 
Mod. The downstairs rooms. 

o. sb. v daun8tc®*4z). The downstairs part of a 
building ; the lower regions. 

1843 A Iks. Carlyle Lett. I. 254 The old gieen cuitains of 
downstairs were become filthy. 1877 H. Smart Play or 
\ Pay (1878) 125 The accredited down stairs i* so utterly 
overstocked with that pavement fcood intentions]. 1896 
IPestm. Gas. 23 Apr. 2/3 The magistrate could not dis- 
criminate whether upstairs or down-stair* !>ega» (the fight). 
+ Downftteapy, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Doun 
adv. + Steepy a.] "Steeply descending, precipitous. 

1603 F lorio Montaigne (1613) 97 (T.) He came to a craggy 
and downftteepy rock. 

Downthrow (dau-nj>rj“). 

1. A throwing or l>eing thiown down. rare. 

1615 Catascopes in Farr S. P. Jas. / (1848) 352 Wars, the 

canker of estate. Hols image and al common wcalc’s down- 
thiow. 1891 Times 21 Oct. 5/3 Unable to take hi* down- 
throw philosophically. 

2. Geol. The depression of strata below the 
general level on one side of a fault. (Originally a 
miners’ term.) Also attrib. 

1858 A. C. Ramsay Geol. .Struct. Merioneth , eh. 5 Down 
the Bala valley . . there run* a great fault. It is a down- 
throw to the north-west. 188a Geikik Geol. Sk. 282 A true 
fault with an upthrow and downthrow xide. 1889 Choi 1 
Stellar Evol. 54 About a mile E.S.E. of Pcddgelert, there 
is a fault with a downthrow of 5000 feet. 

Downtrod, ///. a. -=next. 

i396bnAKS. 1 Hen. IV. \. iii. 135, <Qo. ill will lift the down- 
trod [Pols, downfall, -fain] Mortimer. 160 6 Sylxesii r Du 
B artas it. iv. 1. Trophies 887 (He] Wholly extirps the down- 
trod lebuaitc. 

Downtrodden (dauntrp-d’n), pa. pplc, and 
(dturntrpid’n), ppl. a. 

1. Trampled down ; beaten clown by treading. 

1568 U. Fulwel Like Will to Like in Ha/ 1 . Dodstey 111 . 

44 1 Repent, repent, your sins shall l>e downtrodden. 1846 
It. Rogers Ess. (1860) I. 17^ The down-trodden gras*. 
1875 Longe. Pandora viii. 4 J he flower*, downtrodden by 
the wind. 

2 . fig. Crushed down by oppression or tyranny. 

*593 Shaks. John ii. i. 241 'J ins downe-troden equity. 
1641 Milton Reform . 11. ad fin., The most dejected . . and 
downtrodden vassals of perdition. 1845-6 Trench Huts. 
Led. Scr. 1. iii. 43 All the . . crushed aim down-trodden of 
the earth. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 342 The down- 
trodden serfs of Franconia. 

licncc Down-tro Adtnneii. 
x88s F. G. 1 .fk Reg. Baron t. i. 5 Their expatriation, 
poverty, and down-troodenueft*. 

Downward' (duu'nwjbd), adv. ( prep.) and 
adj. For forms see 1 X>wn adv. [Primarily an 
aphetic form of Adownwakd, in OL. adtimveard ; 
but subseq. referred directly to Down : see -ward.] 
A. adv. 

1. Towards a lower place or position ; towards 
vvlmt is below : with a descending motion or ten- 
dency. a. in reference to movement through space. 

c 1200 Trim Coll. Horn. 105 Ech god giuc..uttne# of 
heuc-nc dunward. c 1230 Halt Mtui , 19 Ha walden fallen 
duneward. 1297 R. Glolc. (1724) 362 As hit Jmt don ward 
untie. 1398 Tkkvisa Barth, De P. R. xin. xxiv. (1495) 
456 A dropc . . fallyth dounwarde by his ownc heuynexxc. 
1535 CoxEHtMLR 2 Kings xx. 10 It i* un easy thingc for the 
snadow'e to go ten degrees downewarde. 1641 French 
Distill, i. (1651) 40 This Oil taken inwardly xvorketh up- 
ward und downward. 1887 Bourn Virg. *Encid 1. 607 
While streams downward run to the sea. 

b. in reference to direction, attitude, or aspect. 
C1400 MAUNDEv.(Roxb.)xix. 87 Lukatid dounew&rd to )>e 
eithe. c 1450 Douce MS. *5 ch. x. Tourne the brede doun- 
xxarde in tne panne. 150 m J. Heywood Prov. <9 E'pigr . 
(1867) *>3» I lookc downeward to my fcctc. *793 ^ Southey 
Triumph I Coman 302 Why downward droop* nis musing 
head ? i8$s Browning Old Pictures in Florence x, "Tis 
looking downward makes one dizzy. 

C. in reference to position or situation. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9887 (Cott.) pi* cast el dunward j»an es 
it poliftt slight. C1391 Chaucer Asirol. tt. | 36 Thanne 
set I the point . . downward in the same signe. c 1*11 1st 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb ) Introd. 33/a Fro ye myddcll don- 
xx arde ben they lyke the halfe neder parte of an horse. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 115 ISt. Peter] was crucified. . 
with his head downward. 1667 Milton /*. L. 1. 463 Dagon 
his Name, Sea Monster, upward Man And downward Fish. 
*®54 J- Scoffern in Ort J s Ctrc. Sc. Chem. 24 Metallic 
cones, ranged apices downward. 

a .Jig- a- Towards that which is lower in order, 
or inferior in any way. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1943 (Cott.) Fra me dun-ward drogh 
man his thoght. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E.E.T.S.) 28 In pc 
lyne of kynrede dounward, pi sone to is in pe flrste 
efegre. xjgfb Dalrymplk tr. Leslie *s Hist . Scot . iv. 260 The 
Pelchris m thair guddis and rychea downward began to 
declyne. a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (180*) 160 God 
carries his people's circumstances downward . . till they come 
to that pomt. >847 Emerson Repr. Men Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 
351 Things seem to tend downward, to Justify despondency. 
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b. Ouward from an earlier to a later time. 
j6*i Bible Trans/. Prgf. 3 From Christen time downe- 
ward. 1679-17x4 Burnet Hitt. Ref. an. 1535 (R.) From 
the twelfth century downward. 1849 Grot* Greece it. lxvi, 
All the old laws of Athens, from Solon downward. 

3 . Comb, 

i8sx Shelley Promt th, Unb. 11. v, Dow nwatd-ga/tng 
flowers. 1871 Browning Balanst . 1370 The downward- 
dwelling people. 1878 B Taylor Deukalion in. i. 97. 

+ B. frep. = Down prep. 1. Obs. rate. 

< 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhotle I. v. (1869) 3 A cordc..hc 
hadde set dounward be wal. 

C. adj. 

1 . Directed towards that which is lower; descend- 
ing ; inclined downward, a. lit. 

155s Hu lok r. Downe wardc, prjfccfs. 159 a Shaks. I \-u 
•V Ad. 1106 This foul.. boar, Whose downward eye still 
looketh for a grave. 1697 Drydkn / fig. Georg, rv 517 'Die 
downward track. 1708-46 Thomson Spring 188 fn the 
western sky the downward sun Looks out. 1878 Hlxley 
Physios r. 146 The downward current of the river. 

b.Jig. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.) At the lowest of my downward thought >, 
1700 Dkydkn Signm. \ Guise. 344 Thy low fall .. Shows 
downward appetite to mix with mud. 17*7-46 Thomson 
Summer 1516 A Hampden . . who stemmed the torrent of 
a downward ace To slavery prone. 1869 Frkkman Norm. 
Cony. (1876) III. xiii 103 Steps in a downwaid scale. 

2 . Lying or situated below ; lower, rare , 

a 1300 Cursor M . 9926 fGtttt.) pat rcchis to he don war 
[v. r. iieheinest] light. 1097 Dkydkn Virg. Georg. 1. 341 
Aurora . . lights the downward Heav'n. 18*4 Campbell l 
Theodric 138 The waste and wild Schreckhom . . frowning 1 
. .Upon a downward world of pastoral charms. 

Ilencc Dow nwardly adv, = Downward adv . ; 
Downwardnsn. 

1839 Bailey Festus iii. (1853) 36 That downu'ardncss of 
soul 1850 Browning Paster Day xv. 33 Certain rays.. 
Shot downwardly. 187a Mivakt Elem. Anat. 60 The 
downwardly tapering condition of the coccygeal vertebra.. I 

Downwards (darnwjidz), adv. [f. Down- | 
Ward with adverbial genitive - es, -s : see -wakds.] , 

1 . a. -Downward^. 1 a, b. I 

i6aa Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d A If. 1. 120 The | 

Light is turned down-wards. 1614 Sir T. Hekbekt Trav. 

21 1 Her bill is crooked downwards. 164s \V 1 1 kins Math. 
Magick 1. ix. (1648) 57 The squeezing or pressing of things 
downewards. 17*6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle \ The Tide running 
downwards. 1879 Lubbock Sei. Lett. ii. 36 The hairs which 
cover the stalks, .usually point downwards, 
b. a Downward adv, 1 c. 
ci 400 Maundkv. (1839) xv. 166 perfore make pei the 
hulfendel of ydolc of a man vpwardes, and the toper half of 
an oy dounwnrdes. i6ao Mu . ion Astrotog. 38 The | 
Antipoditcs have their feete downcwaids and their heads j 
upwards as well as wee. 1756-7 tr. Key tier's Trav. ( 1 760) II. 
419 A small antique Venus, with a drapery from the waist 
downwards. x8*6 Disraeli Viv. Grey m. i, He tossed., 
the great horn upside downwards. 

2 . jig. -Downward adv. 2. 

/i 1654 Skldkn Tabic- T. fArb.) 69 Some of them are 
ashain d upwards, because their Ancestois were too great. 

< Hhers arc asham’d «Iownwards ; because they were too 
little. 1857 Chambers' Information I. 691 Angling , Worm- 
gut varies in length from nearly two feut and downwards. 
>88$ I.. O. Pike Vearbks. 12 <v 1 1 Edw. Ill Introd. 42 
From the time of Glanville downwards. 

Downweigh (dciunwci'), v. Iratts. To weigh 
down ; to exceed in weight or influence, to out- 
weigh ; to depress, a s with a weight. 

x6oo W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 153 A forced 
sanguine complexion .. might down-waigh the naturall 
inelancholikc power. *7*3 Trkkology 16 The Nod of a 
pretending Fop easily down-weighs the Applause of Judges 
competent, a 1851 Moir Poem *, Message 0/ Seth vi, The j 
gloom, .down weighs My spirit. 

t Down weight, down-weight. Ohs. 
That which weighs down the scale of a balance ; 
full or good weight, attnb. Heavy enough to 
weigh down the scale ; of full weight. Also Jiff. 

c 15*4 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary hilly London (Nichols 
1797) xa8, 46 oz. of silver plate, 20 downewgight, to be made 
into two chalices. 1591 Flokio tnd Fruites 67 A. These 
your crownes are vcnc light. S. Naie, rather they are 
downe waight. 1638 Chillingw. Relig, Prot. 1. 1. $ 8 
They will not be pleas'd without a down weight, but God is 
contented if the scale be turn'd. 1698 S. Clarke Script, 
fust. xii. 61 That I may give down-weight, I shall add 
these Reasons more. 

t Down with, a. and sb. Obs. or Sc. A. adj. 
Downward. B. sb. A downward course. 

C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 911 A downwith waill the 
Sothroun to thaim had. 1617 Markham Caval '. vi. 9 If the 
fierce Horse hnue . . cither vpwithes, inwithes or downc- 
withes, which is that he may either runne within the side of 
hilles, yp hils, or downe hila. x8o8-«5 Jamieson s.v., To the 
dowMvttky downwards. Downudth, descending, as, a 
downwith road, opposed to an acclivity. 

Downy (dau'ni), a . 1 [f. Down sbT + -y 1 .] 

Of the nature of a down ; characterized by downs. 

1671 St. Foint Improved 8 The Downy and dry parts of 
England and Wales. 1771-84 Cook Voy. (1790J ill. 817 
The land.. was of the downy kind, without a single tree. 
1867 Motley Corr. 20 Aug., A. .rolling, downy country. 

Downy (dau-ni), a? [f. Down sb? + - y >.] 

1 . Of the nature of or like down ; feathery, fluffy. 
1578 Lytk Dodoent v. xiv. 566 The flowers of milke 
Thist el. .change Into rounde cotton ordownie bawles. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 79 On his tender lips the downy hearc 
Did., freshly spring. *597 Shaks. y Hen. IV % iv. v. 3a 
T*here lyes a dowlney feathjpr, which stirres not. 174a 
Yovno Pit. Th. i. 4 Sleep. .Swift on his downy Pinion flics. 


! ***° R . H. D\na Bel. Mast \xvi. 85 TTxiclc downy feathers*, 
j tuken from the breasts of various* birds. 

! 2 . Made or consisting of down. 

a 159a Greene Alphonsns i\. Wks. (Rtldg.) 243 Mart, lies 
t slumbering on his downy bed. 1711-4 Poll Rape L<m l ». 
19 Belinda still her downy pillow prest. i8so Sporting 
Mag. VI. 70 The morning was truly forbidding for the swells 
* to leave their do* it) dabs. 

| 3 . Covered or clothed with down. 

| 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. AY, v. iii. 56 So doth the Sr an her 

! downic Signets sauc. 1607 Diodes I'irg. Past. 11. u For 
j downy Pcachexand the glos>ie Plum. *7*5 Bradley lam. 

Diet. <.v. Peonie, The Leaves are indented, downy on the 
I Backside. 1837 Lmton E. Maltrav. 20 Happiness and 
| health bloomeapu her downy cheeks. 

I b. Hence in specific names of plants, as Downy 
dingy Downy Oat, Dainty Willow, etc. 

1548 Turner Names of /tribes <i88i> Hi It (Clematis 
Vitalba] may be called in Knghshe Heguine, 01 Downiuinc. 
x86t Miss Pham Fioioer. PI. IV. 193 Downy Woundwort. 

4 . trails/. an <\ Jig. Down-like, soft as down. 

160a Marston Antonio’s Rev. in. ii. Wks*. 1856 1. n>8 He 

..couch my heade iudownic mouldo. 1605 Siiaks. At mb. 
ii. iii. 8t Snake oflf thin Downey sleepc, Deaths counterfeit. 
174* Young Nt. J h. v. 397 1‘itne steals on with downy 
Feet. 1839 Bailey Festus 11854) 391 A warmer beauty and 
a downier depth. 

5 . slang, [with sense from Down adv. ii.] 
Wide-awake, * knowing *. 

1811 Egan Tom 4- Jerry (1890) 95 (Farmer) Mr. Mate 
had long been christened by the <fownies, the ‘dashing 
covey' x8«5 C. M. Wkstmacoti Eng. Shy I. 379 J he 
president must l>c considered a downy one. 1837 Tit Ac kh< ay 
yeihnoptush i. <1887) 14 I’m generally conbidered tolerably 
downy. 1873 Miss Braduon Strangers 4- Pilgr tit. v, 
Hilda, >ou’re the downiest bird— I l>eg your pardon, the 
cleverest woman I cviri met with. 

0 . Comb., as downy- checked, - clad - leathered \ 

• fruited \ - spioultng, -winged ndjs. 

1598 Syi.no sii h Du Bat ta* 11. ii. 111. t’olanus 42 The 
feeble dowuie-feathered Young. 1606 Ibid. 11. iv. it. Magm - 
J'nente 698 Some dounyal.td, some (fledger) take a twig To 
pearch upon, some hop from sprig to sprig. 1791 C owis-u 
Ihati ix. 553 To make me downy -rhcek’cl as in iny youth. 
18x5 Sue 1 1 rv Denton 0/ II arid 23 l >owiiy*wingcu slumbers, 

Dowp, Dowress: sec Dolt, Dowkrkhh. 
t Do Wirier, Sc, Obs. Also dowarior. [a. F# 

doiutiribre a woman enjoying a dowry, a dowager, 
f. dona ire Dowkr, dowry.] Dowager. 

1533 WwoiiitsLEY Citron. (1875) I. 18 To he called Ladic 
Kathrriu, wife of Prince Arthur, dowaric(r] of Lnglande. 
1555 Sc. Aits Mary (1597) | 28 In ptescncc of the Qucenis 
Grace, Marie, Queene l>owriei (<*</. is fl 6 Dowariar], and 
Regent of Scotland. 1566 Hist. Est. Siot. in Wodr. Sot. 
Misc. <1844) 82 The Queene Dowrier sent forth a truinpett 
out of the Castle. *596 Dai rymi le tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Siot x. 414 Mary Queue of Scotland and Douariar of 
F' ranee. 

Dowry (duu*Ti). Forms: 4-5 dowaryfe, 

I doweri e, -rye, 7 dowarie, 6 (9/ dowery ; 4- 7 
I dowrie, -rey, -rye, 5- dowry, [a. AF. doivatie 
I fern. = OF. dottaire masc., dower, dowry : cf. med.J 
j dodria lem. 1,273m Du Cange), beside dodrium, 

I doddriuniy dbtdnum y neut. ; see DtnuiB.] 

I + 1 . = Dowkr i. Obs. 

|x«9 is Bki 1 ion 11. xix. § 3 Lc garratint dc sa dow.irie avaunt 
le axsignement . . de sa c erteyne dowarrie I but. v ill. # 5 
1 l^owarie deit estre assign<5 entierement ct nc mie par 
narcelerie.] c 1330 R. lint n'NI Chron. II "at e (Rolls) 6538 
Ffrcnschc wymrn wolde }*ey non take ^ To hauc cleym 
l>orow heritage, Nc tlowarye b ( »row manage. X4X8 E. h. 
II ’ills (1882) 33 Here Dowerye Me.. here parte belonging 
to heic of al my go<ieh. J'nwi 1. Lloyds Lamona 

217 Who had foi her Downe Lhannerchheidol, 1609 
Sk»>nk Reg. Maj. Table 76 'The tlowarie or gre.it terce, 
pencilling to nne woman. 1713 Sieeik Englishman No. 
a8. 183 His wife is deprived of her Dowiy. 1841 Lank 
Arab. Nts. 76 If he replies that he accepts her, and gives 
her a dowry. 

2 . The money or property the wife brings her 
husband ; the portion given with the wife ; tocher, 
dot ; cf. Dowkr 2. 

( 1400 Cato's Morals 58 in Cursor M, App. iv, Fie to take 
wife, .take hir for 11a doweri. 1513 Dot <.1 as .‘Encts xi. vii. 
182 Gif., this haldryall Sukl be thy drowry, and rich gift 
detail. 1530 Pai sgk, 358 She that is good and fayre nede 
none other dowrie. 1644 Muion Jdgm. Bucer (1851) 
That the Husband wrongfully divorcing l»is Wife, 
should give back her dowry. 17*8 Morgan Algiers 
I. iii. 36 Augustus married her to his Royal captive, 
and for a Dowry bestowed on him the Mauritanian and 
Numidian crow-ns. 1874 J- Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) I. vi. 23i (He] has impoverished himself to provide 
his daughters’ dowries. 

1 3 . A present or gift given by a man to or for his 
bride. (In quot. 1717 given by the woman.) Obs. 

C1450 Hr nkyson Com ft. Creseide (R ) This roiall ring set 
with this rubie redd Which Troilus in dowrie to me sende. 
i6ix Biblf Gen. xxxiv. 12 Askc mcc neuer so much dowrie 
and gift .. but giue me the dainscll to wife. 1717 Croxai l 
Ovids Met. vui. i, To his dear tent I’d fly .. confess* my 
flame And grant him any dowry that he’d name. 

4. jig. A 'gift’ or talent with which any one ia 
endowed by nature or fortune ; an endowment. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1404) 11. iv. The 
| body of man.. shall receyue fully the rycne dowary of 
vndedlynes. 1506 Siiakm. Merck. V. 111. ii. 95 So arc 
those crisped snakic golden locks. .often knowne To be the 
dowrie of a second head. i6it Bacon Ess., Greatness 
Kingd. (Arb.) 401 Strength at Sea (which is one of the 
Principal! Dowries of this Kingdome). 1841-4 Emfkbon 
Ess., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 97 Beauty should be the 
dowry of every man and woman. 1857 H. Herd Led. Brtt. 


Pints ii. 73 A taste for poetry brings a rich dowry of 
j intellectual and moral Impptnei*. 

I 5 . Comb , as dowry- money ; dowry- seeking adj. 

I >675 tr. ( amden's Hist. El in. I. < 1688) 67 Her Dowry money 
I not payed out of F'rance. 1888 W. J. T VcKt r F. b nrt*p. 
207 l‘hc love-sick or dowry-seeking soldier, 
t Dowry, v. Obs. [f. prcc. sb.] Ira ns. r Fo give 
! adoNttylo. 

Parke Ii. Mendoza's Hist. I hina 45a, For to downe 
their wines with whom they rthftlbe married. 

1 t Dowsabol. Obs, An English form (through 
French) of the female name Dnh i be I la. Perhaps first 
, w»c<l in some pastoral song, whence applied gened- 
I cally to a sweetheart, * lady-love * : cf. 1 >oll .vA.l i. 

! 1 1585 6 in II tutes ‘ton Parish Register as Passable | 

imo Shakm. tom. Fsr. iv. i. no Where Dwwsubcll did 
1 laiine me for her husband. 1593 Drayidn Edog.w, He 
had as uulique ntories tell A duualitrr (leaped Dowsabcl 
| a 165a Bromi- / tig. Mi>or nt. iii. NVki*. 1873 1 1. 48 (Woiuetil 
Of nil conditions from the Doxic to the i)ow'xal»el. 1675 
Coi ion .Scoj/tr .Si oft 75 Give me het for my Dowsabel. 

| Dowse duu z), r. Also dowse, douse. [Deri- 
vation unknown ; app. a dialect term.] intr. 

\ To use the di\ining- or dowsing-rod in search of 
subterraneous supplies of water or mineral veins. 

Hence Dowsing vbl. sb.\ Dowser duirwi), 
one who uses the chvining-tod, a water-diviner ; 
Dowsing-rod, the rod or twig used by dowsers. 

1691 Uh k k Lotivr. Inter* si 40 Not of the nature of the 
dctihing-iod, or \irgula divina, able to discover mines of 
gold and silver. 1838 Mrs. Bray Tradtt. Devonsk. III. 
•260 The superstition relative to the dowsing or divining rod. 
and the dowsers themselves, is too well known to he noticed 
here. K. Hi mi Pop. Rout. IP. Eng. Ser. 1. Introd. ao 

'The divining or dow/mg rod is certainly not older than the 
German miner*, who were brought over by Queen Elizabeth 
to teach the Coniiidi to work their mines. .869 Eng. 
Mnh. 41 Dec. 380, 1 The ‘dowsing’ or ‘divining’ rod is 
a forked **tick of some fruit -bearing wood, generally hoxel, 
held by the extremity of each prong of the fork in a peculiar 
way. 1888 .Standard 22 Dec., These authorities ( Hastings 
Board of Guardians j lately invoked the aid of u * Dowser , 
or water divine^ to tell them where to sink a well. 1804 
Daily News 28 Dec. 5/a The dry summer of 1891 brought 
the Divining Rod forward, .'dowsers' sought for water 
unth the mystic ‘twig’, andj very often, found it. Ibid.. 
Instances are adduced of ladies who have tried, .and found 
that they could ‘dowse*. 

Dows- : see Douo, Dorn-. 

Dowsing-cheek, -chock Also douaing-. 

1849-50 VTalk Diit. Terms, Denoting ihceks. < 1850 
Endtui. Novig. iWeule) 116 Dowsing cho* ks, pieces fayed 
athwart the apron and lapped on the knight heads or inside 
stuff above the upper deck. 

D 0 W*«y p a. Sc. [? related to Du/y .1 Stupid. 
1508 Dunbar Ilyling w. K,nnedie 158 Gm! gif thb 
dowsy he drownd. 1509 Moke .S uppt. of .Soul) s Wks. 332/1 
Boeing so dowsic drunkc, that he coulde neither Maude nor 
iccle. 1843 Wkistleddnkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) II. 09 
Wat i bin’ ilka step o’ your wee doitsy hr it her. 

Dowt(e, etc., obs. form of Dourt, etc. 
Dowter, Dowtie, .y, Dowve, oU. ff. 
Daughter, Doughty a.. Dove. 

Dowry, var. Dowie; obs. form of Doughy. 

-dox : see Doxy-. 

DoxaStio (dpksafstik), a. [ad. Hr. lo(afjfiK-b\ 
forming opinion, conjectural, f. bo^aarij $ cott- 
jecltirer, f. to conjecture.] Of or per- 

taining to opinion ; depending on or exercising 
opinion. Also as sb. An object of opinion. 

1794 T. Tailor Plotinus Introd. 23 Different olijects of 
knowledge were known by different gnostic power*, sensible!* 
by sense, doxast ics by opinion. i8ox - Aristotle's Meta Hi. 
Introd. 54 Subordinate to this is the doxastic energy, tiaa 
— A fillet us », 333 Things which may l>e seen by the 
eyes, and touched by the hand, and which Blato calls 
doxastic. 

Doxological (dpks^Ip-d^ikal;, a. [f. Doxo- 
Ukjy + -ic + -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a doxology ; praising, glorifying. 

. *•».. Howell Lett. IV. 123 A Doxological Cronogram 
including this present yeer mis.lv. 1695 G. HtKU’i m Pis*. 
Lent 353 (T. Suppl.) T*he three first collects are noted 
to lie wholly doxological. 1883 H. M. Ki-nnedy tr. Ten 
Brink's F. A , Lit. 42 The poet . presents a doxological 
opening, glorifying God. 

Hence Doxolo’fflcally adv, 

1891 I. E. H. Thomson Bks. wh. in/I. our Lord if. vi. 295 
The whole Psalter closes doxologicalfy. 

Doxologixe (df'ks^iod^oiz), v. [f. Doxology 
+ -IZE.] a. intr. To say the doxology. b. tram. 
To address a doxology to. 

17*7 Baii.f.v vol. II, Do.xologi%e . .to say the Hymn called 
Gloria Patri. a 18(6 ( hr. Disiipte II. 39*5 (Pickering) No 
instance is to l>e found in which primitive Christians 
doxuiogi/ed the Spirit of God an a Person. 

f Do xologue. Obs. rare. [ad. (ir. 80^0X^7-01 ; 
see next.] - next. 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. i. (1643) 42 T he manifold doxologues 
in Paul's Epistles. 

Doxology (dpk&p'ldd^O* [ad. mcd.L. doxo- 
logia , a. Gr. bo(oXoyia, abst. sb. f. 80/0X^7-01 
j uttering praise, giving glory, 8dfa glory -f -Xoyot 
shaking. So F. doxoiogie.) 
fa. The utterance of praise to God; thankb- 
! giving. Obs . b. A short formula of praise to 

l God, esp. one in liturgical use ; spec, the Gloria 
I in excelsis or 1 Greater doxology *, the Gloria Patri 



DOXY. 

or ‘ Lesser doxology or some metrical formula, 
such as the verse beginning * Praise God from 
whom all blessing# llow.* 

*«48 Jer. T avi ok (>/■ L. \cmf, H. xi. 147 It is ail expressc 
Dovology or adoration. 1660 T. Wainon in Spurgeon 
Preas. Dav IN. Ixxxvi 12 Doxology, or praise, is a God* 
exalting work. 1664 H. Moke Afyxt. Inn/. 08 That Dox- 
< >logic of our Messed Saviour, I thank, O rather fctc.J. 
<7»o Wmi-ki.ano Eight Serin. Dcd., The Attempt to intro- 
dine New Forms or Doxology. <894 Ptutes (weekly ed.) 
16 Fch. 1 29 U The well. known Doxology beginning, 'Praise 
God from wlioiu all blessings flow.* 

Dozy 1 (dpksi). Also 6 doooy, 6-7 doze, 

7 doxie, doxye, 7- doxey. [Derivation un- 
known : |>eth. like some other terms of rogues* cant, 
of continental origin; possibly a deriv. of Dock 
sb - 3.] Originally the term in Vagabonds' Cant 
for the unmarried mistress of a beggar or rogue : a 
Iniggar's trull or wench ; hence, slangy a mistress, 
paramour, prostitute ; dial., a wench, sweetheart. 

< 1530 Hkkscorner in H.t/I. Dod. dev 1 . 188 Of the stews 

I nm made controller . .There shall no man play doccy 
there. .Without they have leave of me 1961 Aw delay 
/ rnt. Vatab. 4 Hi* woman with him. .which he calleth hi* 
Altham if she l»e hvs wyfe, fie if she be his harlot, she is 
lulled h>* Doxy. Ibid. 5 So she i*» called a Doxy, vntil 
‘'he tome to y honor of an Altham tin Harman Auteui ]. 
i6tt Sii\ks U'ntt. I\ |\.ii. 2 With, heigh the Doxy ouer 
the dale, t6ii Dikkih Keanu# (Uric Wks, 1873 ill. 217 
My doxy stayes for me in a bousing ken. 1711 Sir he 
A/V 1/. N0. 6 p 2 The Beggar, .while lie has a warm Fire 
and his Doxy, never reflects that he deserves to be w hipped. 
*8*S Brockj n M. C. I Tatifs , Doxy, a sweetheart ; but not 
in the equivocal sense used by Mink, and otiici play 
writers. 1817 Honf Every Day Bk. II. 16*6 Surrounde d 
by plough-boy* and their cloxeyx. 1897 W. C01 lin> lhad 
Seen*/ 111. i. 71 Spending all my money among doxies and 
strolling players. 

Doxy 2 . colloq. (ustmlly humorous.. [The 
latter part of the words orthodoxy , heterodoxy , etc., 
from Or. bo(a opinion.] ( >pinion 'e.*p. in religious 
or theological matters;. K C(. • ism .) So -dox. 

1730 J. Asum. Wads ton 1. 179 6 Amoky J. F uncle (1825) 
111 . 11) Orthodox and other dox. 17.. Wakiiukion in 
Priestley's Mem. I. 372 ‘ Orthodox), my Ja>rd’, said Bishop 
Wnrbui ton 4 is iny doxy,— heterodoxy i* another mans 
doxy.* 1778 J. Q Adams Diary jo Nov., Orthodoxy is my 
doxy, and ncteiodoxy i* your doxy. 184a Mks. Browning 
G>k. Chr. Poets, etc. 17a [Dryden] made him IChauLcrl 
a mtu h liner speaker, and not, a< cording to our doxy, so 
good a versifier. 1841 Tail's Mag X. 579 Heterodoxy I 
. . does not mean cacodoxy at all . . but only another man’s 
doxy : your doxy generally as opposed to mine 1868 
ttlustr. Loud. A Vim 11 Apr. 351 This is not the place for 
the discussion of * doxies *. 

II Doyen (dwayfh). Also 5 doien. [V. doyen 
L. deean-us Dean. In sense r from OF. ; in sense 2 
anew from mod. French.] 

tl. A leader or commander of ten. Obs. 

14 ji ti. Set* eta Secret ., Priv. Pnv. (K. K. T. S.) 214 
F.uery lcdetc [had! ten doiutis, and .cucry doien* ten men. 

2 . The senior mcml>cr of a body. « Dean 1 10. 
The French fcm. doyenne is rarely used in Kng. 

1870 CoiTON Espcmon it. v. 242 This was he.. that was 
afterwards Doyen to the Council of State. 2883 Pall Mall 
C. 13 Nov. 3 a A member of the Royal Danish Academy of 
Arts, of which he died the doyen. 1886 Ibid. 23 Sept, j 
The doyen of the Russian press. 

Doyk(e, obs. form of Di ke. 

DoyLe, Doyll(e, obs. ff. Dole sb > and 
Doyla(e , Doyley, -ly: see Doilkd a , Doily. 
Doyne, Doysen, obs. ff. Do v. t Done, Dozen v. 
Dos# (dn tt z), v. Also 7 doaze, 7-9 dose. [Of 
late appearance in literary English ; perh. earlier 
in dialects. The trans. sense, in which it is first 
known, is identical with Da, dose to make dull, I 
heavy, drowsy (dos, dullness, drowsiness, do tig 1 
drowsy") : cf. also tare ON. dtisa to doze, d/Is, dos , | 
lull, dead calm, bw. dial, dusa to doze, slumber.] 

+ 1 . trans . To stupefy; to muddle; to make 
drowsy or dull ; to bewilde r, confuse, perplex. Obs, 1 
1647 R. Si mi. ion Juvtnal 122 ’ l’is wot k for great .smile', 
not [for] one dos'd about the mending of hi* bed. 1690 1 
,Sh ada's Low C. II inns\ 1. 7 As night and suspicion 1 
dose* the mind, a 16^6 H u is Gold. Kent. (1688* 17 Lastly 
doz’d and amazed with every bophiMu. 1698 Ft 1 < ksok 
Kfigr. fir Lnigm. Char . ( 1665) 82 \V hose Head is so doa/’il 
with knocking, and Breech hardened with whipping. 1710 
Dk Fok Crusoe 1. vi, The tobacco had . . do/ed my h**a f 
Ibid. 11. i, The surgeon . , gave him something to dose and 
put him to sleep. 1796 Mai neill Will fir Jeanw. ix, Dram* 1 
and drumming (fne* to thinking) Dozed reflection fast ash rp. i 
1818 Moore Fudge Lam. Paris ii. 38 Your Lordship.. f 
when All sovereign* else were dozed, at last Speeched down 
the Sovereign of Belfast. 

2 . intr . To sleen drowsily; to fall into a light ! 
sleep unintentionally from cl row sines# ; to be half 
asleep; to nod. Also fig. So, to doze it (obs .\ 

1893 \V. Fkeki Set. Ess. xvvii. 161 The tie*! of us dose, 
dote, and Slumber at time*, a 1704 R. L’Ksirangk (J.) 

'I here was no sleeping under his roof; if he happened to 
d"/c a little, the jolly cobler waked linn. 1777 Siilkidan 
Sib. and. iv, iii, I have been dozing over a stupid liook, 
1880 Oi u>\ Moths II. 269 A place to doze anil dream in. 

/ l S ■ , *89* Tennnsov Maud 1. wii. 48 The pimpernel 
dozed on the lea. 

b. To dote off or over : to drop off into a doze. 

*88© Geo. Ei iot Mill on FI. i. 1 Before I do/ed off, I was 
going to tell you [ctc.J. 1886 Silvenson Dr. Jekyll 19 The 


680 

figure, .haunted the lawyer alt night ; and if at any time he 
dozed over [etc ). <888 E. J. Mai her Nodard oj Dogger 

350, I was just dozed off myself when I was aroused T>y a 
t ry from the deck. 

3 . Dans, (with away, out). To pass or spend 
(time) in dozing. 

1893 R. Gould Corrupt. Times iz We doze away our 
Hour*. 194a Pope Pune. i\. 617 Cniefless Armies doz’d 
out the Campaign. 1849 Wh ewell in Todhunters Aic. 
W'.'sWks. (1876) II. 330, 1 . .dose away a few summer months 
almost in solitude. 

D0S6 9 sb. [f. prec. vb.] A fit of dozing; a short 
slumticr. 

1731 Lett. fr. Fog's Jrnt. (1732) II. 20O A Doze over his 
Coffee. 1840 Dirk'KNs Pam. Fudge vii. He fell into r doze 
j acain, and slept until the Are was quite burnt out. 1863 
1 Mks Ouphant Salem Ch. xiti 224 Now and then he woke 
up, as men wake up from a doze. 

Doze, obs. form of Dome. 

Dosed (dt^zd), ppl. a. [f. Doze v. + -eiD.] 
a. Stupefied; drowsy, sleepy, b. Of timber, etc. ; 
Having lost its tenacity of fibre, ns by dry rot ; 
doted. Hence Do'sedntss, drowsiness, sleepiness. 

1 *®59 Gauiucn Tears Ch. 306 While they were do/ed or 

asleep. <869 Woodhpah St. Teresa 1. xxx. 216 My soul 
I fall* into a kind of dozedness. Ibid. 11 ii. 90 It is no strange 
1 thing, .to continue dozed, and stupid for this space. 170* C. 
Matiifh Magn. Chr. mi. 1.(1852) 541 The dozed conscience 
of the thief. 17a# Nun kion in Phil. Trans. XXXI I. 38 
Vomiting, , dosedness, startings, and sometimes Convulsions, 
j 1778 G. Sl Mi’Lb H utldtng in Water 86 Bog Oak Timber 
is always found to be frusbey, dozed and short grained. I 
1819 Jamiison, Doz'd, .in an unsound state; as, 'doz’d 
timber', *a doz’d raip’. 1849 M. AknoU) Poems, Mew 
.Sirens, Slowly raising Your dozed eyelids. 

Dozel, obs. form ofDosaivplug. 

Dozen (de'z’n), sb. Form# ; 4 dozein(e, 
dozyne, dosain, doaene, 4-5 dozeyn e, do- 
»eyn(e, 4-O doaftyn(e, doeftin, 4-7 doaen, 5 
dusan, duaan(e, doaan, dussen, 0 dousaine, 
•ayno, dossen, -eyn, -in, -on, doain, -yn, 
doosen, dosand, 6-7 douaen, 7 doozen, dozzen, 
doaaein, 7-8 douzen, 6- dozen. 0. 5 disson, 
»SY. 6 desone, 8- dizzen. [a. OF. dozeine , dosaine , 
Fr. douzaine -* Pr. dotzena , Sp. docena , a Com. 
Romanic deriv. of *dbdeie , dotze, doze , doce\— L. 
duodecim twelve -f -ena, ns in dccena , eentena, etc.] 

1 . A group or set of twelve. Originally as a sb., 
followed by of, but often with ellipsis of of, and 
thus, in singular = twelve. (Abbreviated doz.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11407 (Cott.) (<)uen uni dcid o hutdo/ciu 
\0.1r. dozeine, dosejn, do/yne). *340-70 .1 lex. 4 Dtnd. 
670 A dosain of wondru*. 1361 Lanol. P PI. A. \. 164 
Dauwe l»e disscheie, mid a dosevn o^er (B. dozeine C. 
dosenj *4»o F.. E li'i/ts (18H2) 46 Halfc a do.sen *ikjii>s. 
19*6 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) ji8b, A thyncc done, 
perauenture a tlosyn ycre before. 13. . W Pore l/clLc 335 
in Ha/I. E. P. P. HI. 364 And jfcchc in my coslmis By the 
whole dosens. 19x9 BkAnroHD in Strype Eecl. Mem. III. 
App. xlv. 143 Halle a dossen of grene sallctts. <870 G. II. 

I /list. Cardinals 11. 11. 173 Cardinals that ure made by the 
■ dozens. 17 a8 Adv. Capt. K. Foyle 301 A dozen of Knives. 

1834 Meow in Angler in ICa/e* I. 58, I saw some dozens of 
I these little animals. . 1841-4 E merson L.ss,, Spir. Laios 
I Wk*. (Bohn) 1 . 65 There are not.. more than a dozen 
I j>crsons. Moil. Six dozen pencils. 

b. Elliptical (with a noun of measure, etc., undcr- 
I stood). Dozen of bread', a dozen loaves. Dozen 
of beer , ale, ~ud)ie, etc., i.c. a dozen pots or bottles ; 

| hence r ump^g steak) and a dozen \ see quot. 1893. 

I To give one two dozen , 1. e. lashes. 

| *573 80 Baket Alv. D 1078 A dosen of bread, duo * 

du tin panes. 1374 in W. II. Turner Select. Kec. Oxford 
376 Payed for dozen of breade . . iiij*. 1877 I. adv Oiaworth 
in 12 tit Kep, Hist, M.S S. Comm. App, v. 37 A dozen of 
Murgett ale. 1813 Siott Guy M. xwviii, * I’ll bet a rump 
and dozen', * lid Pleydell. *839 C. Siiaw Let. 6 Dec. in 
Mem. (1837) II. 453, 1 ordered them . . to receive two dozen 
each, being eaiijgnt in the act.^ 1839 A. Somerville Hist . 
Frit. Legion iii. 42 He was tied up, and . . took bis two 
dozen. 1893 ICcstm. Gas. 2 Feb. 8/3 1 he stake being a 
'rump-steak and a dozen’.. It was explained that it was a 
dinner and as much m you liked to drink. 

0. With qualifying words. Takers dozen (see 
Bakek 6), deviC s, tong, printer s dozen : thirteen. 
Drown ,obs. or round dozen ; a full dozen. 
Thirteen , etc. to the dozen ; see quota. To talk 
nineteen to the dozen ; to talk very fast, or to 
excess. 

a <3*9 Skelton Ihnvgeof Conrte 193 Have at thehasarde; 
or the dosen biowne. 1988 If larprel. Epist , (Arb.) 34 
Pay it you with advantage, at least thirteene to the dozen. 
*59® in # I.ambtrt’3 2000 years of Guild Life [1892) 308 All 
the saidc Company will deliver forthe thetre breade.. 
\iij t# * to the dozen. 18*0 Bvron Blues 1. 36 A round 
dozen of authors and others. <831 Blache, flfag, XXX. 
343' 2 Instead of one kick, he deserve# and gets a devil’s 
dozen. <87* Ouida Fits' s Election 210 She .. generally 
talked nineteen to the dozen. 

+ 2 . A kind of kersey or coarse woollen cloth; 
see quot. 1552. (Usually in pi.) Obs . 

* 5*3 *4 6’ **? Hen. VIII . c. 1 Northcme white.*, 

commonly named and called dosins. <3Sa Act 546 Edw. 

VI , c. 6. | 13 All Devonshire Kendes called Dozens.. shall 
contain in Length at the Water between twelve and 
thirteen Yard*. <347 Act 4 4 5 Phil. $ Maty c. 5 | to 
Every Devonshire Kersie, called Dotson. 1640 in Entick 
London (1766) II. 179 Woollen Drapery — Devonshire 
dozens. . Northern dozens. <711 C King BrtL Merck, II. 

209 English Clothes called Dozens. 


DOZING. 

1 3 . The town-council of a burgh. Sc. Obs. 
Prob. so called because it originally consisted of twelve 
members' (Donaldson Supp. to Jamieson). Cf. also 
Douzaink.J 

<418 in Edits. Burgh Kec. Oct. (Jam. Supp.), Aldermamm* 
1 pro pre&cnti anno, one dene of gild.. one bursatoq thirty 
two of lie duxane. <4*8 Ibid. Oct., The duxane is callft 
‘duodecim consulcs et limitatorcs <498 Ibid. 19 Oct.. 
Ordanit be the hale dusane of the town. <574 in Peebles 
j Burgh Kec. 

+ 4 . Corruptly used for Anglo-French dizeyne 
(Fr. dixaine) a tithing, or group of ten house- 
holds. Obs. 

(t*9a Bkiiton 1. xiii. (xii.J $ 1 Et voloms qe touz soint en 
dizeyne (r>. rr. duzeyne, do/einj et plcviz par dizeyners [v. rr, 
dozeyners, dozainer*].] 15.. Act 18 Edw. II fBerthelet 
1543) If al the chtefe pledges or their dosens bee come. 
<6sa Termes de la Ley s. v. Deeiner , Decincr is not now 
used for the chiefe man of a Dozei n, but for him that i* 
sworne, to the Kings pence. 187a Cowell luterpr. s. v. 
Deeiner , Now there are no other Dozen# but Leets. 
Doxtn (dt^'z’n), v. Ac. and north, dial. Forms : 
5 doysen, 5 8 dosen, 6 dosin, 8- dosen (9 
dossen". [Prob. of Norse origin, repr. an incho- 
ative verb in -»a, from the stem of Do/.s tl] 

1 . trans. To stun, stupefy, daze. 

(But app. found only in pa. pple., which might belong to 
an intrati#. vb. : cf. 2.) 

*375 Bamhoir Bruce .will. 126 Mowbray., had beync 
doysnyt |r\ r. dosnyt] in the ficht. c 1490 Henryson Mor. 
Lab. 71 Both deife and dosened. a 1810 Tannahii l Poet 
Whs. (1844) 86 Dorothy, dozened wi’ living her lane. 

2 . trans. To make insensible, torpid, or power- 
less; to benumb. (Only in pa. pple.) 

<378 Trial Eli . 'a Dunlop in P, H. Brow n .Scot, bef 170° 
(1893) 212 The merch of the bane wascoii*umit and the bludc 
dosinit. 1789 Bu*ns Ep. fas, Tenncnt 6 My dearest member 
nearly dozen’d. sBjsCarrick in Whistle oinkie( Sc. Song*) 
(1890) I. 203 Birds Dozened sit on the frosty spray. 

3 . intr. To Income torpid or benumbed. 

i7»5 Ramsay Cent. Shcph . 1. ii, A dish o’ married love 
right soon grows cauld And dozen* down to nane. a 1774 
Fkrgisson Poems xi. (Jam.) The birds.. Dozen in silence 
on the bending spray. 

Hence Do sened ppl. a., benumbed, torpid. 

17*4 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. II. 1*9 'lhou dosend drone. 
<8a8 Brockett N. C. Wonts, Dozened , spiritless, impotent, 
withered. 1833 Galt in /• raser’s Mag. VIII. 651 With a 
natural inclination las all old bachelor# have) to be dozened. 

Do sexier (dzrz’nai). Also 6 dussiner, 7 do- 
sinier, dosiner, (7 docennier, 7-9 deeiner). 
[In sense 1, a. AF. dozeyner, dozainer , a corrupt 
form of dizeyner (Dizeneh) : cf. Dozen sb. 4. In 
sense 2 prob! the same ; but cf. Dozen 3.] 

1 . a. A member of a tithing : see Dozen 4. b. 
The head of a dozen. 

<6*7 Minsiieu Ductor t,. v. Deancrs [ti • Britton; xce 
Dozen 4.1 We will that, all . .profes.se thcniseluesi to be of 
this or that do/ein, and make or offer surctic of their 
bchauiour by these or those doziniers. *870 BloI’M Law 
Diet., Peciners alias Deccnnicrs , alias Doztners. 1869 
| [see Decenlk]. 

j 2 . A name formerly borne by the constables, 
j watchmen, or other ward-officers, in some boroughs. 
*598 Lichfield Guild Ord. .'1890) 17 Billettes Directed to 
the Dussiner* in eucry scueralf wardc for the colleccion 
off the sonimcj* aboue written. <806 T. Harwood Hist . 
/ Uhfield 354 The watch.. at Lichfield, used to be called 
1 dozeners \ Ibid. , The great Portmote Court of the 
Bailiffs and Citizens, Lords of the Manor, called anciently 
Lc Doze tier’s, or Magdalen Court. 1835 Municip. Corp. 
1st Kept. App. 111. 1851 The Inspector of Pounds, called 
Do/ener..in tnc borough [Derby). 

Dozenth (dx?*z’n)i), a. eolloq. [f. Dozen sb. + 

I -th.] « Twelfth. So half dozenth = Sixth. 

*7*0 Swift Jml. to Stella 23 Dec., 1 have sent my nth 
to.night . . and begin the dozenth. <840 Mew Monthly Mag. 
I.X. 264 Every half-dozenth window might be a loophole. 
1853 Couukm in Sir I- Mallett C.'s Pol. Writings (1878) 202 
I ost me repeat it— if for the dozenth time. 

Dozepers, dozepiere, var. Douzeperh, Obs. 
Dozer (d<^iw). [f. Doze v . + -ehL] One 
who dozes or sleeps drowsily. 

1710 Fi ller Tatler No. 205 F 3 To add to my Dead and 
Living Men, Persons in an intermediate State, .under the 
Appellation of Dozers. 188a Harper's Mag. LXV. 633 
When he aroused himself from a nap in church, arose, and 
looked sternly about to catch some luckless dozer. 

Doziberd(e, var. of Dasiberd, Obs. 

Dozily (dt> a 'z!li), adv. Ff. Dozy a. +-ly 2 .] In 
a dozy manner ; drowsily, sleepily. 

sflZi Thokniu ky Turner (1862) I. 85 Quiet deer feeding 
dozily under the stone pines. 

Doziness (dd^zines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state of being dozy ; drowsiness, sleepiness. 

*879 J. Goodman Penit. Pard. 11. i. (1713) *44 A mopish 
ineffective doziness. *797 L Downinc, pisonl. Homed 
Cattle 9 The sleepiness or doziness to which the beast, .is 
inclined. <838 Ld. Houghton in T. W. Reid Life (1890) 
I. 232 Amid London dinners and doziness. 

Po ring, vbl. sb. [f. Doze V. + -IN0 1 .] The 
action of sleeping drowsily. 

189a Bentley Boyle Ltd. 1. 9 With an eternal ladness 
and dozing. <879 Oko. Eliot Coil. Breakf. P. 8u Thai 
border-world Of dozing, ere the sense is fUlly locked. 
Do*«i&g v Ppl' a * [L as prec. + -INQ 3 .] Drow- 
sily sleeping. 

ifao Haxlitt Led. Drem. Lit. 6 In a dosing state. sMs 
L. Wallace Ben*H*r vu* iv. 45 * Within arm-reach of the 
doting camel. 
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DOZI1TQLT. 

Hence Dotl&flj adv., drowsily, sleepily. 

tt 3 > Triclaw my A dv. Younger Son cxvii, Trees, under 
groves of which they doeingiy lay. 

Dosy (dJ tt, zi\ <?.l Also 8-9 doa e y. [f. Dozk 
v. + -Y. 1 ,] 1. Drowsy, sleepy. 

169s Dkydf.n Persins iii. f RA His lazy limbs and doty head. 
*7*5 Pont Odyss. ix. 439 The dozy fume. 1883 A. S. Hardy 
out yet a If oman 107 A fire always makes one dozy, 
b. 89 sb. 

*« 4 * E. E. Nxm k Excurs. S. Africa II. 941 That old 
doty there and myself cot a fortnight’s leave. 

2. Of timber or fruit: In a state of incipient 
decay ; ‘sleepy’. Cf. Dozed, Doted a, Doty, 

188a Boston Jml. Chcm. t Feb. 19/3 The water runs in 
around the wood and makes it doty, wet, and heavy. 

t Dosy, a . 2 Obs. Also dosye, dosey, dusey. 
An obs. oy-form of Dizzy a. 

1550 Palsgr. 310/3 Dosye in the heed, betonrne . 1551-68 
(nee Dtzzv a. 3). 

t DO'SJ, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] trans. 
To make giddy or dizzy ; to Dizzy. 

«568 T urmrr Herbal in. 51 Not to suffer them to lyse 
after they be dosyed or made dronken. 

Dozyne, doszen, obs. forms of Dozen. 

Dozze pers, var. Doczkpkrh. Obi. 
t DO’SSle, v. Obs . [f. Doze v. with freq. 
suffix -le.] trans. To render stupid ; to stupefy. 

a *670 Hackrt A bp. Williams w (1692) 14a Being aoi/led 
With fear, thinks every man wiser than himself. 

»r., abbreviation of Debtor (in Book-keeping)) 
Doctor. 

Draaf, obs. form of Draff. 

Drab (drxb), sb .* Also 6 drabo, 6-7 drabb(e. 
[Not known before 1 6th c. ; derivation uncertain : 
prob. at first a low or cant word. Evidently con- 
nected with Irish drabog , Gael, drabag dirty female, 
slattern; blit evidence is wanting to show which is 
the original. Connexion with LG. drabbe dirt, 
mire, has also been suggested.] 

1. A dirty and untidy woman ; a slut, slattern. 

C 15*5 Cocke LortlCs B (Percy Soc.) 11 Sluttes, drabbes, 
and counseyll whystelers. 15*6 R. Why tford Martilogc 
(1803) 36 Saynt Tabite was hoi den a foie and drabbe of 
kechyn. 1550 Palsgr. 215 'z Drabbe a sluttc, ntlotierc. 
a 171* W. King Art Cookery (T.) So at an Irish funeral 
appears A train of drabs with mercenary tears. 1816 
Scott Old Mart, viii, A dirty drnb of a housemaid. 187a 
Geo. Eliot Middtem, xi, Who ended by living up an entry 
with a drab and six children for their establishment* 

2. A harlot, prostitute, strum |*t. 

c 1530 Lr>. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814X403 And than 
shall the drabbe, my douchter, be mured vp in a stone 
wall. 1547 Book dr Brev. Health 11. 6 b, Gyve that knave 
or drabbe a phylyp with a club 1605 Siiaks. Math, iv i. 
31 Birth ‘Strangled Babe, Ditch -deliuer'd by a Drab. 1675 
Gockrr J/oro/r 15 Drink, Dice, and Drabs, three dntige’rous 
Dees. 1711 Swift Anew. Sinn/e Wks. J755 IV. 1. 223 
Each dnui has been compared to Venus. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh v. 789 And said ‘ my sister ’ to the 
lowest drab Of all the assembled castaway*. 

trans/. 1580 Pappe to. Hatchet D iv b, 'There is no more 
sullen beast, than a he drab. 

If The following are probably distinct words : 

3. Saltmaking. See quot. and cf. Crib sb. 9. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Drabs, in the English salt 

works, a name given to a sort of wooden cases into which 
the salt is put, as soon as it is taken out of the boiling pan . 
Their bottoms are made .gradually inclining forward* ; by 
which means the saline liquor that remains mixed with the 
salt easily drains out. In some places they use ciibs 
instead of the Drabs. 

4. A small or petty sum (of money) ; esp. in 
dribs and drabs : see Drib. 

>8*8 Craven Dial.. Drab , a small debt. * He *s gain away 
for good, and he ’s left some drat* \ 1847-7* in Hai i iwrll. 
z 96 t Mayhew Load Labour III. 200 (Hoppe) None of 
us save money : it goes either in a lump, if we get a lump, 
or in dribs ana drabs. 1888 Daily Net us 19 Apr. 3/5 It 
[the payment] was received in dribs and drabs. 

Drab (droeb), sb . 2 and a. [In early quotations 
app. synonymous with drap cloth (see quot. from 
Hailey, ana cf. Drap-i>e-Bkrry\ Conjectured to 
have been applied to a hempen, linen, or woollen 
cloth of the natural undyed colour, whence attrib. 
in drat) or drab colour , i.e. the colour of this cloth, 
and thus to have gradually become an adj. of 
colour: cf. rose, pink, salmon , etc. as colour 
names.] 

A. sb. A kind of cloth : see quots. 

1541 Lane . Wills 80 Ij drabs of teir of hempe, a drab of 
new canvis. [1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), DrapCrr.), cloath, 
Woollen-cloath. 1718 Freethinker No. 42 F 8 To smile on 
a Brocade more than upon a Brown Drap.) 17*1 Bailey, 
Drop, Drab , cloth, woollen Cloth. 1940 Dyche & Pardon, 
Drab, an extraordinary sort of woollen cloth, chiefly worn 
in the winter-time. 1753 Hanway Tray. II. 1, v. 30 British 
Woollens, such as hair-list drabs. .We improved some of our 
drabs, so as to be almost equal to the dutch cloths in the 
substance. (177* Mrs. Scott Test Filial Duty II. aao 
Collin, whose wedding coat is a new white drap.] 

B. a. Of a dull light-brown or yellowish-brown. 

(x686 Loud. Com. No. 9100/4 The one with a D rap p-co lour 
cloth Campaigne Coat.) 17x5-1768 [see dr a /-coloured, 
drab-coloured, in D. below.] 1775 Ash, Drab (adj. with 
clothiers), belonging to a gradation of plain colours betwixt 
a white and a dark brown. S. Paces A need. Eng. 
Lang. *66 Hence our drab doth, pure and undied cloth, 
and they call this a drab colour in the trade. 183* Downes 


I Lett. Coni, Countries I. 5*3 The cottages, .were of a deep | 
I drab hue. 1*17 Dickrns PnJtw. iii, He wore aide drab j 
1 trousers. x 86 g Sat. Per. 13 Aug. (L.l Male Quakets have 1 
. discarded broadbrimmed hats and oiab bieechrv. 
b. fig. Dull ; wanting brightngbft or colour. 

1 1880 Miks Broiv.hton Set . Th. 1. iv, The little tlrab day 

has already dropped in the maw of night. 180* Pall 
I Mali C. a; Feb, r 'a The lives of the people arc dull and 
| drab; n round of work with but little amusement. 

C. sb. [ab8ol, use of the adj.l 

I 1. Drab colour ; cloth or clothing of this colour ; 

csr>, in pi . «. drab breeches. 

! tost Clark Till. Mtuistr. I 18 Milk-maid* .. Threw 
I 'cotton drabs’ and ‘worsted hose'away. 18*4 Miss Mu- 
ford Ytllage Ser. 1. (* 86 3) 38 Woe *0 white covins ! woe to 
black ! Drab was your only wear, 1838 Dickknh ,\i<h. 

I A 7 < k. xiv, A short old gentleman, in drabs and gaiters. 

I 1884 Pail Mall O, 7 June 5/1 Silk gowns of Quakei drab. 

2. Collector’s name lor a group of moths. 

1 1819 G. Samouellf. Eutomol. Compend. 370 Nocttu 

I nngusta. The dark Drab. Noetua peminnta. The twin* 
j spitted Drab. *h Neuman British Moths 358 The 
I t louded Drab (Tsrniot'ampa tm/abdis). 

D. Comb., as drab-breeched, -colon ted. -tinted ; 
drab-ooat a.> wearing a drab coat, drab-coatcd. 

I 7>5 Lend, Gag. No. 5338/4 Daik Drap colour'd Coal, 
1768 Sterne Sent. 7 ourn. (1775) x 1 4 {.Mystery ) Dieted in 
a dark drab-colour’cf coat. 1843 Syd. Smith Lett on A liter. 
Debts Wks. 1859 11 . 330/1 Drab-coloured men of Pcnnsyl- 
f vania. 1848 Whittjfr Feme Con. at Brus. Poems (1883) 
149 The dull, meek droning of a drab-coat seer. 

! Hence Dra bly adv., in drab colour ; in comb., 
ns drably-clad, - tinted ; Dra toman ( humotous 
, nonce-wd.), a quaker ; Dra tontn, drab quality. 
x86o All Year Found No. 66. 378 labouring, .at our 
target practice, long before the drowsy drabmen have 
| moved from their pillows 1878 Miss Braddon Open 
l Verd. viii. 60 Though the paint was mostly gone a general 
drabness remained 1801 If. C. Hailiday home one must 
I sifter II. xii. 2*7 That drnbly-tinted lady. 

Drab (drrcb\ v. [f. Drab sb l] inlr. To 
associate with harlots ; to w hore. Also to dtab it. 

160* Siiaks. Ham. it. 1. 26 Drinking, fencing, swearing, 
Quaielling, drabbing. 12x6*4 Bp. M. Smith Sam. (1632) 
276 He is the true gentleman now ndayes, that can diinlce 
and drab it best. *719 DTrtfy Pills <1872) 111 . 48 I’ll 
I diink and drab. 1853 Black 10. Mag. LXXIV. no He 
would have drunk and diced, drablied and hunted. 

1 Hence Dra totolng vbl, sb . ; t Dratoto*r, a whore* 

, monger. 

a 1611 Bfacm. & Ft.. Triumph of Death vi, Diunkenness, 
and drabbing, thy tw-o m<»rals. 163s Marhin(.fr City 
Madam iv. ii, A most insatiate drabber. i8ao S»oit 
Monast. xxxv, Nothing but dicing, drinking and drabbing. 

II Drab&'nt. [Sw. dt abant attendant, satellite : 
in Ger. trabant. It. trabante. K. traban , drabatt , 
Boh. dr abant i , Magyar darabant, Roumanian 
doroban, ad. Turkish (orig. Tcrs.) darbdn 

porter, guard.] A halberdier ; spec, a soldier of 
the body-guard of the kings of Sweden. 

X707 Load. Gan. No. 4330/3 He wan Captain-Lieutenant 
of the King of Sw-rdcn's Dinhnnts. xSaaCRAtm / V< hnol. 
Diet.. Drabants (Mil), a select laxly o| men, who wcie 
commanded in pci son by Cbatlcs I a, Kincr of Sweden. 
x86a H. Marryai Year tn .Sivcdm II. 127 We next pass 
into the drabant guard-room. 

t Drabbery. Obs. ian\ [f. Drab sb.i 4 -kri.] 
Drabbing, harlotry. 

j X570 Levins Matt ip 104/12 Diabbery, mcrctricium. 

j Drabbet (dne-bet, dr*bet\ Also -otte. [f. 
Drab sb .' 1 4- -ft, dim. suffix.] A drab twilled linen, 
used for making men’s smock-frocks, etc. 

xfkx Offic. Cat at. Gt. Ex bib. I 97 Drnbbrtt* . . Fancy 
Drills Grey Twills. X874 T. Hardy bar fi. Madding 
Crowd ix, Somc. ; in snow-white smo<k frocks of Kussia 
duck, and some in whiteydirown ones of drnbliet. 1885 
C hr. lYorld 520 Heal SufTolk drablxrt— one of the finest 
things for a workman to wear. 

Drabbish (diarblf), a. 1 [f. Drab sb. 1 4- -ihh.] 
Partaking of the qualities of a drab ; sluttish. 

*566 Drant Horace Sat. viii. E. I markte the drabldshc 
AOrcererx and harde their dismall spell. x888 T. Hardy 
H'esse 1 T. xyi The drabbish woman slie had expected. 

Dra*bbish f a.- [f. Drab a. + -imh.j Some- 
what drab in colour; drab-looking. Also in 
comb. 

Dickens Anter . Notes (1868) 89 Dressed in a dusty 
drabbish -< oloured suit. 1870 Miss Brouc»hton Fed as 
Rose I. So many, .are neutral-tinted, drabbish, greyish. 

’Drab bit ! short for *od rabbit ! God rabbit ! : 
an imprecation : see Rabbit. 

Drabble (dneb’D, v. [ME. drabelen « LG. 
(EFris.) drabbeln to walk or wade about in water 
or liauid mud, to paddle ; to splash, bespatter : cf. 
drabbe thick dirty liquid, mire, drabbic muddy, 
miry, turbid; also early mod.Du. drabbnt to run 
about, tramp about.] 

1. intr. To become wet and dirty by dabbling in, 
or trailing through, water or mire. 

4x406-50 Alexander 932 Di}t a* a Doctour in drabtand 
wed is. 15.. Hye way to Spyttel Hous xi6 in Ilazl. 
E.P.P. IV. 98 Brechle*, bare foted, all stynkyng with dyrt, 
With M. [== a thousand] of tatters drabblyng to the sbyrt 
1565 J. Sfarke in Hawkins' Yoy. (1878) 61 Being put vpon 
a hooke drabling in the water. * 17X* W. King Art of Lotte 
iv. (R.) Who shall all this rabbi* m*et, But Gno**y, drab- 
bling in the street ? X807-8 W. Irving Salmag, v. (1824) 74 f 
The poor fellows who had to drabble through the, .mire, | 


2. - trans. To make wet and diity by contact ^ith 
muddy water or mire. 

< 1440 Promp. Pa*v. 199/0 Drabcl)n, paludo 1599 
N ami k Lenten .Stifle 6 Spreading theu dtablcd -mlc*.. 
abroad a dr>nng. 179* I'tans, ,Viv. Arts X 47 Hcav* 
showers of ram . which has drabbled th* C'orn. 1867 
7 *hI. F. Agin. .S<*. Ser. 11. III. 11. 529 Clip off the 
down at the tail to prevent their being drabbled. 

3. Angling, {intr.) To fish for barbel, etc. with 
a rod and a line threaded through a leaden bullet 
so that the hook may be trailed alonjj the bottom. 

*799 G, Smith LaF*ra/oiy 11 . 97a The light method of 
drabbling, ax it is termed, .tor gudgeons. 

Hence Bra tobled ///. a., wet with dirty water, 
or with dragging in the mire; Drabbling' vbl. <b. 
and ppl. a . ; also Drabbl*>tall, a slattern, draggle- 
tail ; D rabbi** tailed a. 

a 1400 50 Drabbling (see 1 ). 1 1440 Promp. Parv. 199 > 
Draped (?'./*. AvxbiytW, palmiosns. x*o* I babbled [sc* a). 
0x805 1* or mV lot F Anglia, Drabble. tail, a slattern, 
who allows her garments to trail after her in the dirt. 18*5 
Urn* kp t r .V. C (doss., Drabbl'd. Dral'l'lcdaileds dirtied. 

Drabble, sl>. [f. prec. vl).] 

1. The action or process of drabbling for fish. 

1790 G. Smith Laboratory II. 260 When )oti angle foi 

this nsh ut thr bottom, on the drabble 

2. A contemptuous term lor drabbled people. 

1789 Wcu on (P Pindar) Tithe Femonntt r x. t Sonic 

Picsbytcrinn rabble .Or some herte Methodist ic drabble. 

Drabbler, drabler (dnvbUi). A\wt. ff. 
Drabble v, in reference to its position] An 
additional puec of canvas, laced to the bottom e>f 
the bonnet of a gnil, to give it greater depth. 

a 159a CiRKF.Nt & Lodge / ookingGlass Wks, (Rtldg ) 134/2 
Then scantled wc our sails with speedy hands, And took our 
drablcrs from our bonnets. 1645 H kywood Port, by Land 
iv. Wk*. 1874 VL 416 Lace your drablcrs on. 1708 Mui 
'i rex Fabeltus i\. Ixiii. (1717) 256 To our Sails we had 
added Drablcrs. 185* K IITINO .Sailmaking fed. 7) 182 
Drabbler. 1867 Smyi h .Sailor’s lYon/dk., Dr able*, a pic< t 
of canvas laced on the bonnet of a sail to give it more diop . 
used when both course and bonnet are not deep enough. 

Drab by (dr:cbL, a. { [f. Dbab sbd r -v.] 

J’crtn ming to, or of the nature of, a drab; abounding 
in drabs. 

x6ia W. Parker Curtaine Drawer (1876) 12 '1 be Cuitaine 
of dishonesty .the drunken colourer of J )rabby salary. 
X776 t’oMUE Diaboltad (» 777 ) 'The wiles of dtiibby l>iury 
and of low St. Giles. 1887 Frith . I utohog, 11 . 81 f bey ate 
drahhy, shabby, dirty creatures. 

Drabby, a~ [f. Drab a. + -Y.] Rather 
drab; drabbiah. Ifcnce Dr abbin***. 

x86* Mrs II . Wood Mrs . Hallib. it, viii, A drahhy petticoat 
in rags. 187* Dam-nt 'J hue to One II. 3 While women 
should pass their live* in drabbiness and dowdiness . 1800 

.Spectator 35 Ian. 115/3 We «lo not l>clieve in all this dran- 
biuets, in the modem ridicule of ceremonial 1893 G. 1 >. 
Ltsiih Lett. Marco xxxi. 309 1 be want of tolour that 
n< companies a northeast wind; sky, tieen and grass all 
looking washed out and drabby. 

IlDracmna (drfisrmi). Bot. [niod.L,, a. Gr. 
bpaucuv a shc-dragon, fem, of bpdnooy dragon.] A 
genus of J ilmctse, containing the dragon-tree 
JDai/rna Draco, and various other ornamental 
species. 

1803 in CiMnn Teihnol Diet. 1870 Mr adf New Zealand 
189 Aprons of scarlet drnenena leaves, 1890 Daily News 
21 Jan. s/6 The rooms were < hnrmmgly embellished with 
white dracaenas, palms, and other foliage plants. 

Drach, obs. f. Draw v. 

Drachm (drrem;. Forms; 4-; dragmo, 6 
draohime, 6 7 draohmo, dragm, 7- draohm. 
See also Dram. [a. F. drachmc, earlier drag me, in 
OF. also drame ■■ Pr. dragma , 1 * drathma, a. Gr. 
bpaxfdit an Attic weight and coin, prob. orig., 4 as 
much as one can hold in the hand *, f. bpAaataSai 
[ -rr-) to grasp (cf. fyxiy/ia).] 

1. The principal silver coin of the ancient Greeks, 
the Drachma ; containing 6 obols. It varied in 
weight and value in different places, its average 
value being about 9 jd. English. (Also Drachma.) 

xj8s Wyclif Luke xv. 8 What woromxn hauyng* ten 
dragmes, ether l>esauntis, and if >u be hath lost o drag me [etc.]. 
160J Shark. Cor t v. 6 These mouers, that do prix* their 
houis At a track’d Drm lime. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, 
hp. v 11. xi }6o Every man of the Jrws should bring into the 
Capitol! two dragmes. 1771 in Phil. Trans LXL 469 The 
current coin of Athens, was the silver Drachm. 

b. Hence, the Dirhem of the Arabs. 

1554 VV. Prat Africa G vij a (Stauf ) xx Drachimes 
whichc is ten pen* Enghshc. 1840 Cakivik Heroes ii, 
(1872) 66 Mahomet asked.. If he owed any man? A voice 
answered, * Yc*, me three drachms ’. 

2. A weight approximately equivalent to that of 
the Greek coin. Now, in Apothecaries* weight - 
60 grains, or i of an ounce, in Avoirdupois weight 
= 27 1 grains or *** of an ounce. (Spelt drachm 
ox dram.) Also, the Arabic Dirhem. 

Fluid drachm * i of fluid ounce, » 60 minims or drops. 

1 398 1 revira Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvlil. (1495) 932 
The lccfctc mesure is Coclearium and is half a Drag me. 
c X40O LanfranTs Cirurg, 153 Take . of ech two dr arm is. 
X590 Fftorde’s Gr. Arles <*646) 135* 3 Scruples make a 
Drachm or Dragme. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gytnn. (1711) 
77 A few Drachms of Unctuous Stuff. rx8§» Arab. AVr. 
(Rtldg.) 584 Aladdin, .desired to have half a drachm of the 
powder. 1894 Lancet xo Nov. X093 Th* catheter, .drew ofT 
tour drachm?, of albuminous urine, 
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J. fig. A small quantity; n very little. {(.A. gram. ) 

|4JJ j. Havwami tr. IU, m, lit llanlik'il I'irgtn 4 Having 
. . nut uf the mw <>f our ili[' .I Stern rxtractea u» this 
dragme of comfort 1670 < •. H // is/. Caul inn Is 1 . 11. 48 Ono 
drachma of affliction ,t 17*9 Cungrei k (T.) The rogue ha* 
not a drachm of generous love about him. 1876 T. Hami>v 
Ethelberta 11H00) |o6 1 Now do you nee the truth?’ she 
whispered, .without a drachm of feeling. 

|| Drachma ^lwkm&). Also 6-7 dragma. 
1 *1. .maa, also -m®, '6-7 -maos). [a. L. drachma , 
a. (',r. bpaxri Drachm. The form dragma is 
assimilated XcsW .dragme, Tr. and med.L. dragma] 

1 . Drachm 1. Also, the Jewish quarter-shekel. 

*579 ®° North Platan h 378 (R.) Small pieces of money 
. called oboli, whereof six made a drachma. 1581 Marrkck 
Bk Notes ti] A Dragina is the fourth part of a Sickle, 
which is to "sate hue halfe pence. 1601 Siiaks. JmI. C. hi. 
ii. 247 To euerv seuerall man, seuenty ftue Drachmae*. 
1814 K At.KiGH //ist. World 11. (1634)3*2 Juda* Macchabeus 
sent thence ten thousand Pragmas. 171a Addison S/ect. 
No. 535*7 He left him to the value of an Hundred drachmas 
in Persian money. 1881 Jowett Thucyd. I. 178 Every one 
of the hoplites received two drachmae a day. 

b. The standard silver coin of modern Greece, 
equivalent to the French franc and Italian lira . 
188a Bi rttFLL Counting-ho. Piet, (1893) 1 96. 

2 . -Drachm 2. 

15*7 Andrew Brunsvy fee's Distyll. Waters Dj, Myxced 
with Bolo Armeno ana with lapide ematitts, of cche a 


111 . 4*6 [They] Will scarce weigh eleauen Dragmnrs, 
1807 Robinson Atrhxol Gr/rcav, xxvi. 551 Grecian weights 
rdtiuced to. .Troy weight : Drachma = 6 dwt. a|j grains. 


Draohmal (dnrkm&l), a . rare. [f. prcc. + 
-Ah,] Pertaining to a drachm or drachma. 

1679 Jkakk Arith (1696) io« This is sometime tailed the 
Dracnmal Denary for distinction sake. 

+ Draoin, -tne. ( hem. • Draoonin. 

Draokfe, obs. form of Drank. 

Draooman : obs. form of Dr woman. 

Draco nian, a. [f. ns Draconic + ian ] » 
Draconic 1,2. 

1*76 C. M. Davies Unorth. /.and. 07 The Swcdonborgian 
rubrics n re not so Draconian. 1877 D. M. Wai 1 ai* Russia 
xiii. *06 Refraining from all Draconian legislation. v88o 
Daily Tel. 10 Nov., In the course of one of these draconian 
l>erformancex. .the inummer’* tail came off. 

I lence Draoo nlaniam. 

18x9 GirroRD in Smiles 7 . Murray I 404, I never much 
admired the vaunt of Praconianism, * And nil this I dare 
do, because 1 dare 

Dr&oonic (driUcpmik), a. [f. L draco , -<T ntm % 
ad. Gr. bfducw dragon, also f. the Greek personal 
name, ApAttwv, Draco : see -1C.] 

I Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Draco, 
nrchon at Athens in 621 B.C., or the severe cotie 
of laws said to have been established by him ; 
rigorous, harsh, severe, cruel. 

1708 Mottkux Rabelais v. xi. (1717) 43 Any I.aw so 
rigorous and Draconic. 187a Ykats Growth Comm. 35 Their 
criminal code, which was Draconic in severity. 

2 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a dragon. 

1880 H. Morf A focal. 1 18 * Tho great Dragon w-a* 

cast out* .Thi*.. signified the destruction of the Empire as 
Draconick and Idolatrous 1791 tr. Swedenborg jr Apoc. 
Rex>. xiv. | 655 To whom the draconic spirit addressed the 
same words. x8*o Scott Abbot xv, 4 Marry come up — are 
you there with your bears?’ muttered the dragon, with a 
draconic silliness. 

8 . Astron. Dracontic. 

(Sometimes erroneously explained as ‘ Relating to the 
constellation Draco'.) 

1878 O. Chambers Astron . it. i. 174 This is termed a 
4 nodical revolution of the Moon,* rude. Sometimes the 
Draconic Period. 

+ Draco nical, a. Obs . [f. as prcc. + -AL.] 

=*prec. (sense 2). 

1080 II. Mohr A total. A foe, 12a This Draconical power. 
DrMO’nioally, adv. [f. prec. + -LY A] After 
the manner of Draco ; with extreme severity. 

1841 Parall.bdrv. H'otsey 4 Laud in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
IV. 465 Both of them at the Council-board, and in the star- 
chamber, [were) alike draconically supercilious. 1887 S. 
Whiiman Convent. ( aut 87 It is draconically prohibited. 

Dra ooain, -ine. Chem. [f. L. drato dragon.] 
The colouring matter m Dragon'* b/ootf, at first 
supposed to be alkaline, and named accordingly. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 118/f Hcrbcrger .. calls this colour- 
ing matter draconin, and he considers it to possess rather 
sub-add properties than such ax denote alkalinity. 1863-71 
Watt* Diet. Chew, II. 345 M eland ri regarded the resin, .as 
an alkaloid, and designated it as draconine, dnu mine. 01 
draemt. 

Dr&00ni*m (dme*kffniz*m). [f. Gr. personal 
name Ap&tcwv, Draco : see -ism.] Draconic char- 
acter. (See Draconic i .) 

1831 West in. Rev. XVII. 313 The draconi.sm of their 
slave laws. 

tDraxonist. Obs . [f. as Draconic + -iht.] 
An adherent of the Dragon* (See Rev. xii. 3.) 

1884 H. More Ausiv. 179 Open Draconistx or Best Ians. 

II Draoonites (driekffnoi’tfz). Also 7 draoon- 
tite*, draoondite. [L. draedmtis (Pliny), f. 
draion-em Draoon.] A precious stone fabled to be 
taken from the brain of a dragon ; a dragon-stone. 

*579 Lyly Eh f hues (Arb.) 1*4 'Hie precious gemme 
Dacromtes [Draconites\ that is euer taken out of the heade 1 
of the poysoned Dragon. 1608 Harimgton Sch. Salem* 


1 358 Hftue in your rings .. a Draconites, jvhich you shall 
1 beare for an ornament. 185s Swkdlky Occult Silences 154. 

Draconi’tio, a. A on . « Dracontic. 

In recent Diets. 

Dra 00 *ntian, a. [irreg. f. Gr. tpcneuv, -ovra 
I dragon 4 -ian.] « Draconic 2. 

1 «8i8 O S. Fabfk Prig. Pagan Idol. III. 38a The dracon- 

| tian figure attached to the ring of Abury. 1818 — lior. 

I Mos. IT 73 'I’he dracontian Ahriman of the Persians. 

Dracontio (drikpntik), a. Astron . [f. Gr. 
Rfxueovr-, stem of bp&Kwv dragon + -ic.] Pertaining 
to the moon's nodes: see Dr vgon's-head, -tail. 

t7*7 <1 Ciiamiifrs Cycl . , Dracontic Month, the space of 
time wherein the moon goirfg from her ascending node, 
called Ca/ut Droiouis , returns to the same. *73^-8 in 
Baii.fv (folio). Also in mod. Diets. 

Draoontine (dr&kp’ntain), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
hpt ikojv, -oFra dragon -f -ink.J Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, a dragon. 

1806 G. S. Fabkr Piss. Prophecies II 348 Her dracontine 
cruelty. 1885 Baring-Govi.h H'ernootves x. 17^ A gigantic 
man with few of the dracontine attributes remaining. 

II Draonnoultui dr&kr> gki/ 7 l#s). [L. dim. of 
draco Draoon.] 

1 . The muscular hair-worm D. ( hi l aria) medi- 
1 nensis, found in the legs and muscular parts of the 

arms of the inhabitants of both Indies, and othei 
tropical countries; the Guinea-worm. 

1706 Pim.LJTS (cd. K.ersey>, Dracmu ulus, .a kind of Ulcer 
that eats even thru’ a Nerve it self; also a long sort of 
Earth-worm, which frequently grows to Indians’ Leys. 
* 7* 7 5 i Chamhuis Cycl. s. v., A disease in children, wherein 
they feci a vehement it< hing ; supposed to arise from little 
worms called Piacnncuh. xBsi $Mnn. Si 1 Euq. 348 Why 
the dracunculus should he met with on the west coast of 
Africa. 1888 Ro/tthToN & Ja< kson Anitn. Life 676 The 
female Piacunculus . ".may attain a length of six feet. 

2 . Ichthyol . A fibh, a dr agon ct or goby of the 
genus ( allionymus. 

173* Sim J. Hit t. Hist. A Hint. 27 2 (Jot!.) The scadrngon : 
this is frequent in the Mediterranean . Ray, etc. call it 
dracunculus. 1751 in Chambkrs Cyd. Sup/. 

3 . Dot. A herbaceous genus of Aracnc , formerly 
included under Anon, containing the Green 
Draoon /'q v. 14) or Dhaoonh. 

1706 in Pun l.ii’H (ed. Kersey). 2748-5* Sir J. Hill Hist. 
Plants sq 6 (Jod ) Arum ; this genus comprehends the arum, 
arisnrum, culocasia and dracunculus of authors. 1753 Cham- 
10 ns Cycl. .S ////., Dracunculus, Dragons in botany. 

Drad, obs. form of Dhkap a. and v. 

Dradge, dradgy, obs. or dial. ff. Dredok. 
Dradgy, Sc. form of Dirge, chiefly in sense 3. 
Funeral feast. 

Draf, obs. form of drove, pa. t. of Drive. 

Draff (draf). Forms; 3-5 draf, (3 drof, 4-5 
draft, 5 draaf, drafe, 5-7 draffe), 5- draff, (7 
draugh). [early ME. draf prob. repr. an un- 
recorded OE. *dntf corresp. to MDu. and Du. 
draf Icel. draf Sw. draf, Da. drav sediment of a 
brewing, grains, husks, OHO. *trab, pi. trebir , 
MUG. treber , Ger. t ruber grains, husks, etc. 
OTeut. tyj>e +traf*az neuter. Cf. also Ir. and 
Gael, drabh grains of malt, prob. from English.] 
Refuse, dregs, lees ; wash or swill given to swine ; 
hog’s-wash ; spec, the refuse or grnins of malt after 
brewing or distilling; brewers grains. 

n»o5 Lay. 30256 He ton jeoten draf and chaf and aten. 
c 1*50 Gen. E r. 358* Moyses . . dede Sat calf melten in fir 
..And mengdc in water. .And gaf Sat folc drinken S.\t drof. 
138* I .angu P. PL A. xi 11 Hoggcs..draf weore hem 
leucre pen al )>e prcsciouse Pcerlcs. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. 
Sd. Wks. II. 1 71 Pei diversen fro (>oddis lawe, as draf 
diversip fro clene arynke. c 14*0 Pallad. on llusb. 1 580 
If their appetite With draf of win be fed. ipi More 
Do tfuat. Noviss. Wks. 73/3 A sow contente with draflfe 
durt and mire. 1871 Milton Samson 573 Till vermin or 
the draff of servile food Consume me. x668 R. Holmp. 
Armoury it. 181/2 Washing* . . necessary for keeping of 
Swine.. Whey Butter-milk, Dish-water, any kind of Draff. 
1873 A. Smith Hist. A berdeensh. L 559 Animals .. fed off 
by the dregs or draff at the Distillery, 
b, transf. and fig. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 312 To wryte The draf of stories, 
and forgo the corn, c 15 M Haktswki d Divorce Hen, 1 7 // 
(Camden) 396 The draft* of filthy errors. 1643 Milton 
Divorce Introd. (1851) 6 The brood of Belial, the draffe of 
men. 1878 Dow ok N Stud. Lit . 4£ Examples that have 
survived the chaff and draff of the time. 

0. Frwerbw 

1546 J. Hf\ wood Prov. (1867)32 The still sowe eats vp 
all the draffe Ibid. 26 Diaffc i* your errand, but dritike yc 
wolde. 1598 Shaks. Merry H\ tv. ii. 105 Still Swine eats 
all the draugh. n«98 D. Ffrguson Scot. Pros*. (1785) 5 
(Jam.) A* the sow fills the draff sours. 

d. Comb., as draff -drink, - midden , -fock, - trough , 
•tub ; draff cheap adj. Also Draffsack. 

c 1450 Hknryson Mor. Fob. 7 A Sow, to whom men . . Into 
her araffe-troch would sow precious stanes. c 1470 Hrnrv 
Watlace 11. 257 Thai kest him our . . In a draff myddyn. 
t*68 Wilts \ tnv. .V. C. (Surtees 1835) 282 One draffe tub 
itij 4 . a x86x Rutiikkfomu Lett . (1765) 1. 1 . 1 Jam.) The best 
regenerate have their defilements, and if I may speak so, 
their draff pock that will clog behind them all their days. 
1807 Tannahill Poems 103 (Jam.) Thank* is but a draff- 
cheap phrase. 

Draffe, obs. form of Draff, Drove sb. 

a. [f. Draff + -ish.] Of the nature 
of draff, somewhat draffy ; worthless, * 


I « 53 ® Bale Thro Lawes 1701 Your draffysh : ere m on yes. 

I 1543 — Yet a Course 97 b (T.), 1 'he d raffish declaration* of 
| my lorde Boner. 

Dr&'ifliaok. Now dial. ff. Draff Sack 
sb. = MDu. draf sac lit. and fig.J A sack of draft' 
or refuse; also Jig. a big paunch; lazy glutton. 
Also attrib. 

c 1386 C hai'cf.r Reeve's T. *86, I lye as a draf-sak in my 
bed. ( 1534 Sir F. Bygod Treat. Impropr. Bene/iies, 
j '1‘hey. knowc none other god almost than the gret drnf- 
i sackc of Rome. <*1584 Bkcon Humble Sn/p/ic. Prayers, 
etc. (1844) 239 The priests of Baal .. pampered their idle 
draffsack bellies with all kind of pleasant wines and dainty 
dishes. 1616 Deacon Tobaao tortured 57 Tobacco ,. tlie 
Draffc-sacks delight. Crockett Lilac S unbound 171 
Sleep ycr ait) sleeps, ye pair o’ draft -sacks. 

Hence f Dra'ffbaeked ppl. a . , of the nature of n 
draffsack ; stuffed with refuse ; vilely gluttonous ; 
worthless. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron , Hen. I'll, 43 One of y* capiteins of this 
donge bill and draffe sacked ruffians. 1580 Bkcon Tort rest 
Faith/. Prcf. Wks. 173a, That gloton . .eufarcing hi* owne 
stinckyng and drnffesucked btdly with . . deintie dishes. 
<"& r~ Humble Suppiic. Prayers, etc. (1844) 228 To 
maintain their idle and cl raff sacked bellies. 

Dra ffy, a. [f. as prec. + *?!.] Of the nature 
of draff, worthless ; full of draff or dregs. 

16*1 Ki t nut r ft/. Princess in. iii, The dreg* and draffy 
part. 18*4 Gatakkr Transnbst. 86 Such draffy stuffe as 
this is. ax 807 J. Skinnfr Tune Your Fiddles Misc. 
Poetry 148 Draffy drink may please the Vitar. 

Draft (draft), sb. A modem phonetic spelling 
of Dral ght sb., found in many senses of the word, 
and now established in the following : 

1 . The drawing down of one scale or end of a 
balance in weighing ; the * turn of the scale * ; 
hence a deduction from the gross weight allowed 
for thU in retailing ( = Cloff, q.v.). 

(1494-17*7 *re Draught 13. J 1737 W, Thompson R. N. 
Advoc. qq To put his Foot into the Scale to weigh it down, 
to make the Draft good. 1809 R. Langford Introd . Trade 
72, 100 Hides. .Draft 1 lb. per 10 Hs. 1848 Illustr . Lorui. 
News *9 Apr. 281/1 Secreting two iron nooks under his 
weighine-mnehine, thereby causing a draft of 4I or. against 
the purchaser. 

2 . The drawing off, detachment, or selection of 
a party from a larger body for some special duty 
or purpose ; sp/c. in military use. 

[1703-187* see Draught 34.) 1800 Wki i ington in Gurw. 
Des/. I. 93 If the bullocks arc not occasionally recruited 
by draft* of fresh calves. 1813 Ibid. 22 Sept. XI. 140 
To get nearly as many men by a draft from the militia. 1873 
T. W. Higginson Hist. if. S. 306 Soldier* were being 
drafted ; but the draft was very unpopular. 

b. The party or body so drawn off or selected. 
1736 O. Washington Litt . Writ. 1889 I. 245, lam., con- 
vinced .all the drafts [will] quit the service. 1780 J. Ri.id 
in Sparks Cory. Arner, Rn>. (1853) III. *0 They absolutely 
refuse to march the drafts to the army. x868 Regul. 4- Ora. 
Army p <15 Attention .. to the age of the men selected, so 
that the draft may consist of those best qualified for a change 
of climate. 2884 Boldrf.wood Melbourne Mem. ii. 77 
A draft of out- 1 ) mg cattle, .rose and galloped off. 1890 
Times 22 Sept. V4 The Wye. .sailed from Sneerncss..with 
naval drafts and stores. 1804 Maskklynf. Sharps fif Flats 
5 6 The ‘draft i. e. the card* to replace those which have 

been discarded [at Poker]. 

3 . The 'drawing* of money by an order in due 
form. Also Draught (35 a) q. v. 

[1633 x838 see Draught 3s a]. 1833 Act 34 4 Will. IX \ 
c. 46 4 61 Such treasurer shall make no drafts on the said 
accounts for any private purpose. 

b. A written order for the payment of money, 
'drawn on* or addressed to a ]>er8on holding 
money in trust or as an agent or servant of the 
drawer ; a bill or cheque drawn ; sometimes, 
spec., an order for the payment of money drawn 
by one branch of a bank or mercantile house upon 
another, or by one department of an office upon 
another. 

t* 745“ *79° 5C <5 DRAUGHT35b.J 17 88 Trials Escapes of John 
Shepherd 13 Mr. Elliot sent the draft to the banker*, which 
was returned unpaid. 18x8 Byron Let. /oMurrayybl\t%.(i^6) 
1*0/1 note , 1 have enclosed your draft. 1848 McCulloch 
Ace. Brit. Em/ire (1854) II. 31 [They] pay them by giving 
a bill or draft for the sum, payable in coin at sight, or at *0 
many days after date. 1861 Goschkn For. Rxch % 31 Teas 
shipped from Chinn to New York are generally paid for by 
a draft of the exporter on a lojndon merchant for account 
of the American importer in New York. 187. McLeod in 
Bithell CountingHo . Diet. s.v. Drift, If the order be 
addressed to a person who merely hold* the money as 
a Dopositum, as a Baillee, or Trustee, or Agent, or Servant 
of the writer, it is not a Bill, but a Draft, 
o. fig. A demand, claim. 

1866 Howflla I ’erut. Life 1** Their sterling honesty .. 
has made the English tongue a draft upon the unlimited 
confidence of the continental people*. 1800 Lynch Church 
4> State 14 That so great a draft should he made on our 
patience. s88< Munch. Exam. 15 June 6/1 Her Majesty 
makes a thoughtless draft upoivthe loyalty of her Minister. 

4 . A plan, sketch, or drawing, csp. of a work to 
be executed ; + a chart. More usually Draught 
(50, 31), q-v. 

1897 Damfier Voy. L v. too The Spaniards who first dis- 
covered them, and m whose drafts alone they are laid down. 

I bid. ix. *73 Some of their Drafts newly made do make 
California to Join to the main. 17*3 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 
xo6 A round Iron Plate which lies within the hoUow . . and 
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therefore cannot in Draft be seen in its proper place, ijrar- 
5* CMAnataa Cycl., Draught or. as it U pronounced, Drift. 
in architecture, the figure of an Intended building described 
In paper. 1809 H. Carter A utooiogr, Com tth Smuggler 
55 There isno draft for the Channel on board, I knows 
nothing of the^ Channel. xB6j P. Barry Dockyard Earn. 
138 The Superintendent delivers the order, with the drafts 
and specifications, to the master shipwright. 

6. A preliminary sketch or rough form of a 
writing or document, from which the final or fair 
copy is made. 

(1588-1831 see Draught 39.] 1769 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 
187, 1 have seen the draft of the petition. i8t8 Cruise 
Dig* it (ed. a* IV. 474 A draft of the conveyance was pre- 
pared by Mr. Booth, as counsel for the purchaser. 1887 
Spectator 9 July 931/1 The latest draft of Thames Con- 
servancy byc-laws, now awaiting the Order of Council. 

8. Technical a. Masonry . Chisel-dressing at 
the margin of the surface of a stone to serve as a 
guide for the levelling of the surface. Also 
Draught, q. v. 43. b. ‘ The degree of deflexion 
of a millstone-furrow from a radial direction/ 
{Cent. Did) o. See ouot. 1874. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek n Draft 6. {Pattern-making.) 
The amount of taper given to a pattern to enable it to tie 
withdrawn from the mold, without disturbing the loam. 1878 
Condrr Tentwork Pat. II. 81 The stones are all drafted with 
the real Jewish draft, broad, shallow, and beautifully cut. 

7 . at/rib. a. Drafted or selected from tlic flock, 
as draft eive. b. Drawn up as a preliminary or 
rough form whence a fair copy is afterwards made, 
o. Draft-cattle , horses : see Draught 47 a. 

ft. 1794 Urb Agric . Sum*. Roxb. (Jam.', Those are picked 
out which are most unfit for breeders, and in best condition 
for the market. These arc called Draught or Cast Rives. 
1878 Cuntbld Gloss ., Draft sheef . . a selection of the best 
annually. x8ga Northumbld. 6 loss.. Draught, the worst 
sheep * diawn *, or culled out from a flock. 4 Draught 
ewes.' In parts of England these are called culls. 1894 
Tunts 30 July 13/a Draft ewes made up to 88*. per head, 
b. 1879 E. Garrett House by Works II. 151 This was 
but a draft will, partly filled up. 1891 Law Times XC. 
430/1 How unreal is the publicity afforded by laying draft 
rules upon the tabic in Parliament. 

Draft (draft), v . £f. prec. sb. Formerly spelt 
Draught, which is still retained in some senses.] 

1 . trans . To draw off or out and remove (a party 
of persons, animals, or things) fiom a larger body 
for some special duty or purpose. Chiefly in Mil 
use, and in Stockfarming \ see quots. 

(1714-1868 see Draught v. x.) 

17*4 Lend. Gas. No. 6309/2 The .. Corps out of which 
they have been drafted. 1833 Ht. Martinkau Charmed 
Sea l 6 Taddeos .. had been drafted into one of the con- 
demned regiments. 1847 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 3 
Many exceedingly good animals are drafted in consequence 
of some little want of uniformity. . It is not uncommon with 
the ram-breeders to draft the whole produce from a sheep 
that has disappointed them. 1867 Kogrr* Pref. to Adam 
Smith's W N. I. 7 Promising young Scotchmen are yearly 
drafted off to complete their studies at Oxford, 
b. More generally : To draw off or away. 

174a Fielding J. Amtmvs tv. i, Atl her rents had been 
drafted to London, without a shilling l»eing spent among 
them, a 1873 Carpenter in Croll Climate \ T. ix. 164 
The cold ana dense polar water, .will not directly take the 
place of that which has been drafted off from the surfnt e. 

2 . To make a draft or roujjh copy of (a docu- 
ment') ; to draw up in a preliminary form, which 
may be afterwards perfected. Rarely draught. 

18118 in Webster. i8a8 J. W. Croker Diary w July, The 
Duke .. read me a letter . . which he had drafted. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens I. m. ix. ?68 Hie Articles Were drafted 
into form ana signed. 1878 Seeley A tern 1 . 456 It is not 
draughting a Bill, but passing it, that is the dim< ulty. 

3 . Mason* y To cut a draught (or draft) on a 
stone : see also Draught v. 4. 

1878 [see Draft sb. 6]. 1890 Sayck in Coutemp, Rev , 431 
The stones of the glacis, are drafted. 1801 Rdin. Rev. 
July no Megalithic masonry occurs on the Mole at Sidon, 
but it is not drafted. 

Hence Drafted ppl. a. 

1877 Black Green Past, iii. Some drafted bills. 1878 
C, R. Conors Tentwork Pal. 1 , 353 Drafted masonry. 
>894 Forum Oct. 153 Drafted or pre-announccd oratory. 

Draft, obs. form of Draff. 


Drafter (dreuftoj). [f.prec.vb.] One who drafts. 

1 . A man employed in drafting animals. 

18*9 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 397 It is the business of the 
drafter to coax and encourage the unwilling [hounds] to 
him. 1890 Boldrrwood Cot. Reformer xviii. 927 [Cattle] 
keeping the drafters incessantly popping at the fence by 
truculent charges. 

2 . One who drafts or draws up a document. 

1884 Fortn. Rev. Mar. 393 The drafters of the Constitu- 
tion. 189a Pall Mall ( 7 . x Feb. 2/1 The promoters and 
drafters of the Albert Charter. 

Drafting, vbl . sb. [f. Draft v . + -nra ].] The 
action of the verb Draft (in various senses). 

*878 Seeley Stein I. 456 Between the draughting of the 
Emancipating Edict, and the making it law. 1884 Bold me - 
wood Melbourne Mem. x. 73 Separating our cattle . . by 
drafting through the yard, or by * cutting out \ 1891 Leeds 
Mercury a May 6/7 The unskilful drafting of the bill. 

eUtrib. 1884 Bolorrwood Melbourne Mem. x. 73 We., 
armed ourselves with drafting sticks. 1800 — Col. Reformer 
(1891) 317 Hitherto he had seen in drafting-yards only men 
used to managing breeding cattle. *891 Dailt News 15 
Apr. 3/6 [He] submitted it to the drafting master, as weU as 
to experts at the Treasury. 1894 Ibid. 17 Feb. 5/5 One or 
two verbal and drafting amendments having been agreed to. 
VOL. III. . 


Draftman, rare. -Draftsman r. 

188 1 Anthony' e Photogr , Bull. II. st8 Draftman's tracing 
paper. 

Drafts&mn (dnrftsm&n). [Another spelling 
of Draughtsman.] 1 . One who makes, or whose 
business it is to make, drawings or designs. 

1663 Grrbibr Counsel G j a. Good Draufts-men do express 
..what is to be built in Bnck by a Red Line, what with 
Stone white. *797 Monthly Mag. III. 333 Mr, Alexander, 
Draftsman to the late Chinese Embassy, will . . publish . a 
series of Plates, on the Costume of China. 1851 Ord. 4 
Regul. R. Engineers f 16. 6a Where there is no Draftsman, 
the Junior Omcer. is 10 attend to the . arrangement of all 
Plans and Models, in the F.qginecr Drawing Room. 

2 . One who drafts or draws up a document, 
tsp. a legal document or a parliamentary bill or 
clause. 

1799 Franklin Ess. Wks, 1840 III. 179 The draftsman 
hath assured us, that no power is comprised in that «. barter 
but what was the proprietary's direction. 1884 Sir H. 
Cotton in Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 99 The draftsman has 
framed this declaration of trust awkwardly. 

Hence Draftsmanship — Draughtsmanship. 
t88a Traill Stems vi. 89 Sketches of travel, .surpassed in 
vigour and freedom of draftsmanship, by the Sentimental 
Journey. 1889 Law limes LXXIX. 171/a Faulty drafts- 
manship and highly technical construction. 

t Drafty, a. 06 s. 

[ I n several places drafty is a proved misprint or misreading 
for Dr arty, 1 of the nature of refuse, dreggy and possibly 
the whole word originated in such misreading, whicn it was 
subsequently attempted to explain by association with 
Draff or with Draught sb. 45, 46: see Draughty 3. 
Scott's use, quot. 1823, is app. after an ed, of Chaucer 
with drafty eironeously for dtasty in Prol. to Meltbeus.) 

Of the nature of refuse or garbage ; rubbishy, 
worthless ; filthy, vile. 

■S?J Stanyhurst At nets Ded (Arb.) 9 Skauingcrs of 
draflie poctrye .. that bast thevre papers with smeanc 
lardc. *597-8 Hi*. Hall Sat. v li, Drafty', sluttish geere, 
Fit for the oven, or the kitchen fire. 160a umtPt. Return 
fr. Pamass 1. ii 195 So long As drafty ballal* to the paile 
are song *8aj Scott Romance Ess (1874) 105 The poems 
which they recited were bianded as ‘drafty ihyniing*'. 

Drag (drag), v. Also 5-6 dragge. [Not known 
before 1 5th c. A derivative of OK. dragan, or ON. 
draga (Sw. draga, I)a. drage) to Draw. I’eih. a 
special northern dialect-form in which the g has 
been preserved instead of forming a diphthong 
with the prec. <2, as in English generally : cf. Jon. 
Wright, Dialect of WindhiiT 1 02. See also Drug v ^] 
I. 1 . trans. To draw or pull (that which is heavy 
or resists motion) ; to haul ; hence to draw with 
force, violence, or roughness ; to draw slowly and 
with difficulty; to trail (anything) along the ground 
or other surface, where there is friction or resistance. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1 30 1 Druggyn or drawyn, trajiao. 
1570 Levina Mantp. 10/17 To Drag, ex trahere. *593 
Siiakr. 2 Hen. C/, iv. iii. 14 The bodies shall be dragg'd at 
my horse heele*. i6ix Him e John xxi. 8 The other dis* 
ciplescame. dragging the net with fishes, 1667 Mil ton/’. L. 
vi. 260 The arch foe .subdu’d Or Captive drag’d in Chains. 
*7*6 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 244 Aligator* .. dragg'd him to 
the Bottom, and there devour'd him 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 313 Dragging a ponderous equipage over the rugged 
pavement. .883T roudk Short Stud. I V 7 1. x. 122 To drag 
him off as a prisoner. 1896 Daily Nnvs 9 June 9/6 A 4 shot 
tint . . is produced by sparsely 1 dragging ' a little colour 
over the surface. 

b. Said of moving the body or limb* with diffi- 
culty, or of allowing a member to trail. 

*583 Golding Calvin on Pent, xviii. 105 We dntgge our 
winges after vs as they say. 1697 Dkydfn Virg Georg, in. 
644 (The Snake] retire*. He drags his Tail. 1735 Somer- 
ville Chase Hi. 146 His Brush he drags, And sweep* the 
mire impure. 1837 W. I rung Capt. Bonneville II. 228 
So reduced that they could scarcely drag themselves along. 
1856 Kank Arct. Expl. II. i. 24 Four wretched animals, 
who can hardly drag themselves, Mod. I could scarcely 
drag one foot after the other. 

0. Naut. To drag the anchor : 4 To trail the 
anchor along the bottom after it is loosened from 
the ground, by the effort of the wind or current 
upon the ship. (Crabb, 1823.) 

169 A Acc. Set*. Late Roy. 11. (171*) i« The wind turned to 
North-west and west, and the single Anchor was dragg’d by 
the Ship. 1706 Adv. Capt R . Boyle 340 [We] threw out our 
Anchors . but the Wind increasing, we dragg’d 'cm. *769 
Falconer Diet. Marme{ 1789), To drag the Anchors, implies 
the effort of making t he anchor come home , when the violence 
of the wind, Ac. strain* the cable, 
d. intr. for reft, = passive. 

1839 Marry at Phant Ship xx iii, The anchor still dragged, 
from, .bad holding-ground. 

2 . fig . Said of other than physical force, or 
local motion. To drag in {tnto) 9 to introduce 
(a subject) in a forced manner, or unnecessarily. 

1998 Smaks. 1 Hen. IV, iv. iii, 19 What impediments Drag 
backe our expedition. t6ti — tVint , T. 1. it 24 My 
Affaires Doe euen drag me home- ward. *697 Drydbm Virg. 
Gear*, tv. 716 Dragg'aback again by cruel Destinies, 17*5 
Watts Logic u. 111. I 4 (3) A writer of great name drag* 
a thousand followers after him into his own mistakes. *8*3 
Bright Sp. India 3 June, Everything that could possibly 1 
be dragged into tne case, *868 Freeman Norm, Cony. 
(i876)IL vii. 4 Hi* habit of dragging in the most irrelevant 
tales. 1875 Jowett Plato fed. a) IV. 479 Hi* pleasure is 1 
to drag word* this way and that, 1876 F. E. Trqllofk 1 
Charming Fellow II. ix. 124 To know why she must le j 
dragged out to these people's stupid parties. 


8. intr. To hang behind with a retarding ten- 
dency ; to lag in the rear. 

*494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxix. « 76 That none shutd 
dragge or tary after his boost. tgs8 Pilgr. Perf.iW de W. 
*S3*> >08 They y* dragged! behynde A goth but *lowl\ for 
ward in y* iourney of perfection. >SN Pai rgb. 526/1 1 hou 
draggeat alwayes, tu fats tonsjonrsla queue. 
b. To lag behind In tinging or pla>ing. 

?4«*oo [»ce Dmaogkr 1] i«a6 i»ee Dragging vbl. sb). 
*863 Spei tutor 4 July 3303/1 The chorus . . 'dragged ' un- 
mifttnkeahly in one or two passages Mod. 1 he quartet 
wax not sung in time, the tenor dragged. 

4 . tnlr. To trad, to hang with its weight, while 
moving or 1 cing moved ; to move with friction on 
the ground 01 surface. 

1666 Ptp>s Diary 12 June, Only for a long pettnoat 
dragging under thrir men'* coats, nobody could take them 
for women. 1697 Drydrn A nr id \i 753 Of sounding 
lashes, and of dragging chains 1703 T. N City h C Pur • 
chaser wy In Art lu'teiture, a Dour is said to drag, whrn 
in opening and shutting it hang* upon the Floor. 1703 
MoxoN. 1 /r< 4 , baert. 1 S5 To raise the Door that it d( 4 g not. 
l8ao Shei 1 ey Orpheut u>8 F.lm*, dragging along iht listed 
vines. *8ao Ha/ihi l tit Dtnm. /.it. 119 There is the 
least colour possible used , the pent ii dings. 1896 Daily 
AVtt'/ 23 July 8/5 The <>\c» turned coat h dragged along the 
permnnent w«j, and *uffcicd considerable damage 

5 . trans. To protract or continue tediously ; 
usually drag on. Also to drag out, to piotrnct to 
a tedious end. 

1697 Drydkn Anetd it. 877 Tis long since I . have 
dragg’d a ling’nng life a 1710 E. J Smith (J ). Oh ; tan 
1 (frag a wretched life without Inin? 1841 A. Comhic 
Physiol. Digestion (ed 3*5 Dragging out a painful exist- 
ence. 1865 Tmoilofk Belton bit. xxvi 308 The event* of 
the day drag themselves on tediously in »uch a country 
house. 1878 Bosw Smith Catthage 48B (It] dra> ged on a 
wretched existence for some centuries. 189a Rhu/> Ar It Mite 
a Apr. 424/3 Like too many vocalists, (hr J'diaggt d’ certain 
passages until all tense of time was lost. 

8. intr. To advance or progress slowly and pain- 
fully ; to be tediously protracted ; to beconv* tedious 
by protraction. To drag on, along : to go ou with 
painful or wearisome protraction. 

1735 Port Rp . Lady 39 Lonjj open panegyrn k drag* nt 
best. 17M Southey Vis. Maid Orleans in. 29*1 He shall 
not drag r orlorn and friendless, along life’* long path. 1816 
Byron C h. Har . hi. xxxii, 1 he day drng* through though 
storm* keep out the sun. 1830 Examiner 472/2 He . con- 
tinued to clrag round the lourxe till he had made sixty-five 
circuits. *86i II ugiifh Tom Btoivn at Otf i. (1880) 5 
A correspondence .. had already lasted through the long 
vacation without sensibly diagging 

II. To use or put a drag to. 

7 . trans. To draw some contrivance over the 
bottom of (a river, etc.), so as to bring up any 
loose matter; to dredge; to sweep with a drag- 
net ; to search by means of a drng or grapnel as 
for the body of a person drowned. Also Jig. 

1577 in W. 11 . Turner Select. Rrc. Oxford 302 Sucli free- 
men . shall . scoure, dense, and dragge . all the ryvers. 
*769 Facto urn Diet Marine (1789), Praguer Tanirr, to 
drag, or sweep the bottom, for an am hor which i* l»*M. 
1806 7 J. Berksford Miseries Hunt I iff (i8d>) 11. xviii, 
After having dragged the whole neigh hour hood for cvny 
man, woman and child. 1847 Tennyson Prtnc. iv, 136 While 
1 dragg'd my brains for suen a song. 

b. absol. To use a grapnel or drng; to use a 
drag* net ; to dredge. 

1530 Pai rgr. 526/1 Caitneut thou dragge for fysshe, scaystn 
bten packer pour Its Poysions ? 1630 in Peter, J haunt 

(1758) 77 No Draggcrman that . doth use to drag for 
Shrimp* 1768 G. Washington IVtit (1889) II 241 Went 
to my Plantation, and drazd for Sturgeon A cauhd one. 
*790 Trans. Soc. Arts VIII. 8a Bri< k» are said to be aomr. 
times raised by the fishermen dragging off this toast. *867 
Smyth Sailors H'oid bk. *.v. C neper, A small grapnel . 
for dragging for article* dropped overlioard. 

C. trans. To catch with a drag net or dredge. 
1698 Fkyfr Acc. h, India 4 /*. 49 'Hus is the plu«e *here 
they drag Pearl. *737 Pofk Hor E/ist. 1. vi. 113 Go drive 
the Deer, and drag the finny prey. 

8. To break up (the surface of lands, clods, etc.) 
with a drag or heavy harrow. 

a 17SB Lisle Observ. Hush. <1757) 101 Ground which I had 
ploughed, thwarted and dragged. 1818 Wfbster, Drag 1. 
To break land by drawing a drag or harrow over it; to 
harrow ; a common use of the word in New-England *846 
Jrnl. R. Asm. Soc. VII. 1. 51 The lands are dragged v* itli 
a heavy era o- harrow. 

9 . To put a drag upon (wheels or vehicles) ; to 
retard as by a drag. 

*8*9 Southey Lett. IV. 156 Our endeavour* must be to 
drag the wheel*. 1884 Law Timet 6 !>*•* 97 Die wheel* 
of the waggon* wcie chained and breaks applied, and these 
dragged wheels wore the road more rapidly. 

•fr 10 . Criminal slang. To rob vehicle*. Cf. 
Drag sb. 8 a, Dbaogkb 3. Obs. 

181 a J. H. Vaux Hash Piet., Vragtman , a thief who 
follows the game of dragging. 

III. 11 . colloq. To drag up: to rear roughly 
or without delicacy : to bring up 4 anyhow \ 

a 1700 B E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Dragg'd up , as the 
Rakes call it, educated or brought up. iBoe M. Moore 
Last elles 1 1 5 Lavinla has been wretchedly dragged up 
by the old curate. iS*6 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Pop. Eallai les , 
Poor people do not bring up their children ; they drog 
tin in up. 1867 Jml R. Agric. Soc. Ser. it. III. ii. 53a 
They niu*t be tenderly reared and not 'dragged up', as 
the sr. )ing is. 
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12 . To drag along, on : sec 6 ; di ag in \ see 2 ; 
diagon, out\ sec 5. 

I fence Dragged (drxgd), ///. a , ; esp. (. colloq .) in 
sense ‘ physically exhausted ’ ; also dragged out. 

1651 II. Mome j nd Lash in h.nthus. Tri. (16*6) 195 Tb® 
dtijoynted limb* of dragg'd Hippolytu*. 1866 1 <owki.i. 
Lett. < 1 H 94 > I. j74, I needed some more pungent food in my 
rather diaggeil-out condition. 1884 [nee a], 1893 K. 

JKi 1 1 ing Many Invent 21 The seafog rolled back from the 
clifT** in ti ailed wreaths and dragged patches. 

Drag (dnrg), sb. Also 4 7 dragge, 6-7 dragg. 
See also I)uu(j sb . 2 [mainly f. Drag v . ; but some 
of the applications may have been originally intro- 
duced from other langs. : cf. MLG. dragge drag- 
anchor, grapnel, Sw. dragg grapnel, creeper, drag - 
not drag net ] 

1 . Something heavy that is used by being dragged 
along the ground or over a surface. 

a A heavy kind of harrow used for breaking up 
ground or breaking clods; a drag-harrow. 

1388 9 Abingdon A cc. (Camden) 57, Ij dragg is cum 
driitibuH feircis, 1533 I. Stevakd in Weaver Pvells Wilts 
(1890) 48 My dragge, oldc plowe heme, my yokes and my 
rop«**. 155* llutocr, Dragge or instrument of husbandry 

with yron te«*th to hreake cloddes some do cal it an 
Imrrowe. s68a J Coiiins Making of Salt 15 Then the 
Karth npjxfar-i in Clods, whLh they Harrow, and bring on 
a Drag, and a Kowlc. x8st Dwight /’ ray. II. 465 A targe 
and strong harrow; here called a drag, with very stout iron 
teeth. 1873 A. Smith Hist. Aberdeensh. II. 1120 The drag 
can easily Ikj converted into a harrow, simply by changing 
the tines. 

t b. A float or raft for conveyance of goods by 
Water ; see quot. 1607. Ohs. 

7 a 1400 Merle Arth. 3616 Dresses dromowndca nnd 
ilraggrs, nnd diawene upc atony*. 1431 Ait u Hen. VI, 
«*, 5 F.u Flutes mitremeut appelfex dragge* [16/A c. transl., 
flutes commonly called tlraggcs). 1607 Cowell Interfr ., 
Drag* seem to In* woo< 1 or timlicr ho joyned together, as 
swimming.. upon the water, they may bear a load. 

C. An overland conveyance without wheel* ; a 
rough kind of sledge, see Dbay 1 , and cf. DhuujiM 

1576 Ait 18 Khz. c. 10 9 4, Sleadcs, carrcs, or drags, 
furnished for. . repairing, .high wajes 1611 Cotgr., Tiain 
. .n sled, a drag or dray without \% licelcs. 1750 k Pchockk 
Trav. (1888) 135 They have ding* for drawing up the side 
of steep fields. 1884 Century Stag Jan. 446/2 Two skid* 
fastened together make a* drag*, or 1 sledge’. 1895 Cape 
Kino t'ndrr Lire 452 The Indian households were piling 
their goods and chattels, .on travois and drag of lodge-poles. 

d. A kind of vehicle ; the application has varied, 
nnd it is often not distinguished from a brake or 
Break ; but in strict English use, applied to a 
private vehicle of the type of a stage coach, usually 
drawn by four horses, with seats inside and on 
the too. Cf. also Draghmvn i. 

1735 Johnson, Drag . a kind nf <ur drawn by the hand. 
i8si J H. Vaux flash Diet ., Drag, acait. i8«o S foiling 
Mai VI. 79 The prads arc put to, and the drag is shoved 
forward. 1825 C. M. Wfsimaioit Eng. Sfv I. 86 Since 
she put down her tandem drag. 1837 Thai kfhay h 'arrns- 
wing iii 1 1887) 173 llchind her came . a drag, or private 
stage. coach, with four horses. Ibid., The man on the drag- 
box said to the buglcmau, * Now !' 1863 Derby Meicurv 

1 Mar , A hoMe- breaker^ drag or break. 1885 Munch. 
Exam. 3 June 5/4 The fine turnout of the Blues in their 
handsome drag at Hyde Park. 

2 . Something used to drag or pull a weight or 
obstruction. a. A hook or the like with which 
Anything is dragged or forcibly pulled. Obs. 

1483 J 'at A. Anri. 106/3 A Drag, arfar, luff us, trudes. 
1377 Fkampton Joyful News i. 1*506; 3 It is taken out of 
the Sea in great pceees with a dragge of Iron. 1610 
Houand Camden s Brit, i, 78 The executioner prepared 
dragees and tortures. 1783 Ainsworth I. at Diet. (Morell) 
it, X’mus A drug, or iron hook, to drag traitors after 
execution about the street*. O; Vassa L{fe (1793) 357 

Leg-bolts, drags, thumb screws .instruments of torture, 

b. A DRAG-NET, 

148190 Howard ffouseh. Bks. iRoxb.) 19a The. .netter. . 
had sent .a dmggc of viij. fadoin c 1330 Chkkk Matt. 
iv 18 Peter, and Andrew his broother, casting u drag into 
>'* sec. i6ix Hiuik Hub. 1. 15 They catch them in their 
net, and gather them in their drag. 1697 Drvhrn Virg. 
(horg 1. 914 Casting Nets were spread in shallow brooks, 
Diags in the Deep. 1867 F. Franc is A ngling t. (1880) 13 
A drag with a coil of strings is serviceable. 

0. An apparatus for cleaning out and deepening 
the beds of rivers, etc. ; a di edging apparatus ; 
also for collecting oysters from the bed. 

1611 MS. Aic. St. John's Hosf., Canterb., For mending 
of the dyche dragg itij 4 . 1769 Faiconer Did Marine 
(1789), Prague, a drag, or instrument to clear the bottom 
of rivers and canals; also to catch oysters. 1846 II. 
Rogers Ess. I. iv. 16a Hi* huge drag had brought up all 
suits of fragments of antiquity. 

d. An apparatus for recovering objects from the 
bottom of liveis or pools; esp. lor recovering the 
bodies of drowned persona. 

[1577-87 Hoi issued Chron. Scot., Malcolm* an. 1034 (R.) 
Howbeit their bodies were afterwards drawne fourth of the 
loch with dra^s.) 1 707 Monthly Mag. 161 The luuicashire 
Humane Society .. (has) 00 stations ,. where the sets of 
apparatus, ca.se*, drags, boards, Ac, belonging to the 
society, ure established. 1804 Trans. Soc. A He XXII. IX 
Premium offered by the Society of Arts for a cheap and 
portable drag . . for the purpose of taking up. .the bodies of 
persons who have sunk under water. 1894 Doyle Mem S. 
Holmes 109 Wc had the drags at once, and set to work to 
recover the lcmains. 


e. Applied to certain agricultural Implements, 
as a dung-drag or muck* rake, and an implement 
with two curving claws for pulling up turnips, etc. 

*795 Hull Advertiser 6 June 3/3 Striking him on the 
head with a dung drag. 1648 Jml. R. Agrtc. Soc. IX. 11. 
501 Turnips . . are pulled up by a peculiar drag, or ‘hack’, 
as it is provincially called. 1881 Moore & Masters Eftt . 
Gardening r 1 8 T he drag is . . a light three-pronged tool, 
. .used for loosening the soil amongst vegetable crops. 

8. Something that drags, or hangs heavily, so as 
to impede motion, a. Naut. (see quot.). 

1708 Kersey, Drags . . whatever hangs over a Ship, or 
hinders her sailing. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Suff., Drags. 
1867 in Smyth Sailed 9 Word-bk. 

b. A drag-anchor (see 9). 

*®74 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

c. A device for retarding the rotation of the 
wheels of a vehicle when descending a hill ; esp. 
an iron shoe to receive the wheel and cause friction 
on the ground. 

*795 Trans. Son. Arts XIII. 254 A Drag to prevent the 
Accidents . . to Horne* drawing loaded Carts down steep 
Hill*. 1706 T. Twining 'Ttav. Amer. (1894) 63 The wagon 
descended at a great rate, for . . it was not provided with a 
drag to keep it back c 184a Svn. Smith Let. to Ld. J, 
Russell Wks. 1850 II. 300/1 Gently down hill. Put on the 
drag. 1863 Mrs] C. C i akkf. hhal s. Char. yi. 14a 'J he drag 
that dishonesty claps upon the wheel of their conduct. 

d. Jig. A heavy obstruction to progress. 

1857 Mrs Mathews Tea • T. Talk 1 . 106 There ’* th At drag 
of a husband. >885 Ittustr. Land. News 9 May 492/a, 

I find it a drag upon me. 189a Zangwill Bow My si. 141 
In short, she was a drag on his career. 
t 4 . A person employed to drag in or gather 
followers. Obs. 

1663 Hiaih Chron. (ed. 2) 732 Some young men and 
apprentices whom Ins drags had trepanned. 

6. In various technical applications ; see cjuots. 
x8«3 P. Niciioi.non Tract. Build. 138 Drag , a thin plate 
of steel indented on the edge . . used in working soft stone. 
[See 1876 in Dragging.) 1864 Webster. Drag ( Founding ) 
The bottom part of a flask; -called also drag-box. 1874 
Knight Die t. Mech., Drag .. The carriage on which a 
log is dogged in a veneer saw-mill. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss, s. v. . The mould having been prepared in the two parts 
of the flask, the cope is put upon the drag before casting. 

0 . Hunting, a. The line of scent left by a fox, 
etc.; the trail ; spec, as in quot. 1888. 

[a 1700 H. K. Did. Cant. Crew, Drag, a Fox’* Tail [? read 
Trail). So in Phillips, Bailey, Dyche, etc ) 1733 Somer- 
vii ik Chase in. 47 Hark! on the Drag I hrar Their 
doubtful Notes, preluding to a Cry More nobly full. 1741 
Com ft. Earn. Piece 11. i. 295 As the Drag or frail mends, 
last off more Dogs that you can confide in. 1858 Ld. 
Ravenxwokiii Horate Odes 1. i, His bloodhounds snuff the 
drag Of timid hind or antlered stag. 1888 Fa worthy IV. 
.Som. Word-bk., Drag, in fox-hunting, the line of scent 
whcie a fox has been during the previous night, before he 
is found and started by the pack. 

b. Any strong-smelling thing drawn along the 
ground, so as to leave a scent for animals ; esp. for 
hounds to follow, instead of a fox. 

*«4* J. T. Hkwlrtt Parish Clerk I. 145 Will advised 
that his stockings should be well rubbed with oil of aniseed, 
and the hound* let out to run him a* a 'drag'. 1843 
Fever J. Hinton xxi, He was always ready to carry a drag, 
to stop an earth, 1836 C. J. Andeksson Lake N garni 127 
[In trapping hyenas] A ‘drag’ consisting of tainted flesh, 
or oilier offal, is trailed from different point* . . directly up 
to the 'toils’, 1888 Klwokthy W. Sam. Word-bk. 208 A 
red herring or a ferret’s bed are the commonest drags used. 

0. The hunt or cha*c with hounds following 
such a line of scent ; a club or association for the 
prosecution of this spoit. 

1831 Eureka ; a sequel to Lord J. Russell's Post Bag 21 
The necessity of keeping up the Drag [nt Oxford). 1869 
W, Hradwood The O. V. If. v (Farmer) He subscribed to 
the drag at Oxford. x88i Morning Post 39 Sept. 5/5 The 
hounds, .form two packs, one of harriers, the other for drag. 

7 . The action or fact of dragging ; slow, heavy, 
impeded motion ; forcible motion or progress 
against resistance. 

X813 W. Bkai uk Tales 34 fjain.) Washing’s naething but 
a drag. Wc hae sac short daylight. x8«6 Examiner 559/1 
The first stage . . was . . a miserable drag through mud and 
hole*. 1839 Gui lick & Tim its Paint. 112 The 'drag ’ of the 
brush being evident. X875 lire's Diet. Arts 1 . 989 The 
strain produced by the ‘drag’ of the bobbin whiht being 
spun. 1887 in Darwin's Life \ Lett. I. 144 He.. gave one 
the impression of working with pleasure, and not with any 
drag. 1891 A the it* u»t 36 Dec. 859/1 The book is good ana 
refined ; there is no drag about it. 

b. The amount by which anything drags or 
hangs behind in its motion. 

*364 Webster, Drag ..{Marine Eng in.), the difference 
between the speed of a screw-ship under sail and that of 
the screw.whm the ship outruns the screw. 

C. Milliards. Retarded motion given to the 
cue-ball. 

X873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 194 Drag is put on 
by "inking the hall as low as possible, No 1 strength. 

8. Criminal slang. + a. Robbery of vehicles 
(obs,). b. A term of three months in gaol. 

* 7 ®* Ct. Parker P'tew Soc. II. 15X Rum Drag. iStt 
I, H. Vaux Flash Diet , The drag, is the tame of rob- 
bing carts, waggons, or carriages .. of trunks, nal®-goods, or 
any other property. Done /or a drag, signifies convicted 
for a robbery of the before- mentioned nature. *831 Mayhew 
Load. Labour I. a33(Hoppc> Sometimes they are detected, 
and get a drag 1891 Daily Newt 90 Nov, 6/4 Men who 
had actually served terms of penal servitude, 'drags’ or 
* sixes *, as they were called, for their offences. 


0 . attrib. and Comb., as drag-boat, •cart, • hartow , 
•horse, - hunt (cf. Drag-mound), -man, - rope , 
• weight ; drag-anchor, sec quot., a drift-anchor ; 
drag-bar, -bolt, -chain, -hook, -spring, those 
by which locomotive engines, tenders, and trucks 
are connected ; drag-box, (a) see I d,quot. 1837 ; 
{b) see 5, quot. 1864; drag-link, drag-rake, see 
quots. ; drag-saw, a taw in which the effective 
stroke is given in the pull, not in the thrust; 
drag-sheet = drag-anchor ; drag-twist, see quot. ; 
drag-washer, in a gun-carriage, a flat iron ring 
having an iron loop to which the drag rope is 
attached. Also Drag-oiain, -hook, -hound, -net, 

-HOPE, -STAFF, DHAG8MAN. 

1874 Knight Dirt. Mech.,* D fag-anchor, a frame of wood, 
or of spars clothed with sail*, attached to a hawser, and 
thrown overboard to drag in the water and diminish the 
lee- way of a vessel when drifting, or to keep the head of 
a ship to the wind when unmanageable by loss of sails or 
rudder. 184950 Wealk Did. Terms, * Drag bar, a strong 
iron rod with eye-holes at each end, connecting a locomotive 
engine and tender by means of the *drag-bolt and spring. 
1891 Daily News 4 Feb. 3:5 Sixteen more [bodies] were 
recovered by a "drag -boat. 1849-50 Weale Did. Terms . 
* D rag-hook and chain , the strong chain nnd hook attached 
to the front of the engine buffer-bar, to connect it on to any 
other locomotive engine or tender; also attmlied to the 
drag-bar* of goods waggon*. x6ix CoTGk., Cheval de 


Iran t, a *dra£-horxe, draught-horse, cart-horse, coach- 
horse. 1750 Ellis Mod. Husbandman 11 . i. 40 They 
. .harrow them in with one single "drag -harrow^ as tncy call 
it. 185a R. S. Surtfes Sponge's Sf . Tour vit. 32 "Drag- 


hunting is not popular with *portHincn. 1849-50 Wf.ale 
Did. Tetms, *Jhag link, a link for connecting the cranks 
of two shaft* in marine engines 1678 Hale Hist . Ptaiit. 
< or. xiv. | 7 n\) The great riots, committed by the 
forester* ami Welsh on the "dragmen of Severn, hewing 
all their boats to pieces, 1760 in N. tjr Q (1887) 17 Sept. 226 
‘Great Rakes*., are now come in general use among the 
farmers, and are called "drag-rakes. 18*9 Glover Hist. 
Derby I. 188 The large drag-rake, .for raking after the cart 
in hay and corn harvest. 1849-30 Weale Diet. Terms , 
* Drags p ring, a strong spring placed near the Inuk of the 
tender. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss , * Drag-twist, a 
spiral hook at the end of a rod, for cleaning bore-holes. 
x8a8 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 172 When » 
carriage is dismounted, nil the small article*, such as 
elevating-screws, linch-tnns, "drag-washers, cap-squares 
&c. must be carefully collected. 

Draga(u)nce, etc., variant8 of Dragons, Obs. 
t Dra gant. Obs. Also 3 7 dragagant. [a. 
OF. dragant, dragagant , ad. late L. U agacanlhum, 
(also dragantum), a. Gr. rpayduayBa astia^alus.] 
A gum ; ^ Tragacakth. Also called gum dragon, 
and formerly A drag ant. 

c 1*65 Vac. in Wr.- Whicker 559/33 Dragagant um, u 
diagagant 134a Bookdk Dye t ary (1870) 97, I do take 
Dragagant, nnd gumtne Arabyckc. fjo+ Lond. Gas, No. 
,V/ a 3/4 Fbe Cargo.. Gum Ambcck, Gum Dragant. ,&c. 

Drag-chain ( tj^n). 

1 . A chain used to retard the motion of a vehicle; 
esp. * a strong chain, with a large hook to hitch on 
the hind wheel, and keep it from turning when 
descending a hill* (Felton Carriages, 1801). 

a 1791 Warton in Boswell Johnson an. 1754 (Visit Oxford) 
He cri»d out ‘Sufllamina’., as much as to say, 'Put on 
yourdrag chain'. 18*9 Glover Hist. Dei by I. 188 On 
ai riving at the top of a steep hill, the carter takes off all 
hi* trace horses, and hooks them to the drag chain behind. 
fig. X830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1843) I. 276 The 
minister whose melancholy duty it is to act as a drag-chain 
upon the progress of liberal ideas. 1838 LyrroN Alice ill. 
vni, To take from my wheels the drag-chain of disreputable 
debt. 01871 Groik Plato Prcf. (1875) 9 The perpetual 
drag-chain, upon free speculation. 

The strong chain by which railway wagons, 
etc. arc coupled ; see Drag sb. 9. 

Dragdom : see -dom. 

Drage, var. of Drkdge sb . 2 
II Dragle (dra^)- Also erron. drag#. [F. « 
sweetmeat, comfit: see Dredge sb. 2 ] 'A sugar 
plum or sweetmeat in the centre of which is a 
drug ; intended for the more pleasant administra- 
tion of medicinal substances 1 (Svd. Soc. Lex.). 

1886 Fharmaceut. JmL Ser. it. VII. 374 A medicine 
called Cod-liver Dragtf*. 1870 Ibid. Xl. 543 On the 
Continent . . (they) keep genuine dragees of various strengths 
. .of rhubarb, aloes, and other simple and compound pilfs. 

Dragence, variant of Dragons, Obs. 

II Drageoir (dra^war). [F. - comfit-box ; cf. 
DRAGiicj A sweetmeat- box ; cf. dredge-box, and 
Dredger 2. 

1861 Our Eng. Home 73 On the buffet of a queen were 
placed three drageoirs of gold. 1884 Ltisure Hour June 
375/3 The drageoirs or comfit boxes, full of perfumed 
confectionery, were po**ed about. 

t Dra-ffgage. Obs. rare °. [f. Drag v. + 
Tne actioj 


-AGE.] 


: action or work of dragging. 


x6ix Cotgr.. Tirage, drmggage; or a drawing, haling, 
pulling. Ibid., Drotct de Ttragt, draggage ; or a toll, or 
fee for Draggage (of salt or wine) due vnto some Lords. 

Dragge, draggeye, variants of Dbkdob sb . 2 
Dr&gger (drse-gw). [f. Drag v. + -kr L] 

1 . One who drags : in various senses of the vb. 
ta x«oo in Audelaps Poems (Percy Soc.) Notes 85 Tangier 
cum jo* per, lepar, gal per quoque, draggar. 1598 Florio, 
Oncimatore, a booker or a drogger. Ibid., S or fa tore, 
a puller, a drawer, a tugger, or a dragger. 1714 Session 
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DRAGGING. 

Minutes in Cramond Ch. of Rathven 60 Anent the ware 
draggers, there being ane act against dragging ware on 
Sabbath, 1854 Badham Halieut . 4 [It] Resists each pull, 
and ’gainst the dragger, drags. 

2 . spec. a. One who uses a drag or dredge, b. 
A street-seller of small wares. 

>887 Pall Mall G. 33 Aug. 8/3 Even when the tide was 

3 uite down, the draggera encountered almost insuperable 
ifficulties. 1896 Daily News 26 FeU 6/3 These men., 
technically termed ‘ draggers frequent the City. and. .arc 
to be found cheek by jowl with the greatest children of 
commerce. 

1 8 . One who robs vehicles : cf. Drag sb. 8. slang. 

1761 G. Parker View Soc. II. 15*. 

4 . Comb as + draggerman , one who fishes with 
a drag-net. 

1630 in Deter, Thames (1738) 77 [see Drag v . 7 b). 

Dragges, obs. f. drugs, dregs : see Drug, Dreg. 
Dragging (dreeghj), vbl. sb. [f. Drag v. + 
-jng Lj Tbe action of Drag v. in various 
senses. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 130/1 Draggynge, or drawynge, 
tract us, iu6 Pil^r. Per f. (W. dc W. 1531) 158 b, In the 
psalmody & hymnes. .Begin al at ones, & ende all at 
ones . . beware of taylcs or draggynge. 1639 Fullkr Holy 
War 111. xx. (1647) 143 Mens consciences are more moved 
with leading then dragging or drawing. 1768 G. Washington 
Writ . (1889) II. 341 Went a dragging tor sturgeon. 1840 
R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xiii. 31 The ship .rode out the gale 
in safety, without dragging at all. 1876 Gwii.t Kucyil. 
Arckit . Gloss., Dragging, the operation of completing the 
surface of soft stone by means of an instrument called a 
drag, a thin plate of steel with fine teeth on one edge, 
moved backwards and forwards by the workman. 

b. cotter. The produce of <1 rugging. 

1893 Daily News 21 June 6/1 Scarce .. equal to the drag- 
ging* of a decent hay field, 

Dr&'gging, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -1NG *.] 
That drags : m vatious senses of the vb. 

17 75 S. JT Pratt Lib. Opinions (1783) 1 . is8 The road .. 
was heavy and dragging. *787 Mad. D Arblay Diary 
15 Aug., [Mrs. Siddons] In face and |>erson, truly noble., 
in voice, deep and dragging. 1883 Manch, Exam. 14 Dec. 
4/6 A dull and dragging market. 

Hence Dra'ffffingly adv . 

1886 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid III, i. 18 Her words .. 
come draggingly, with a little break between each. 

Draggle (dix’g’i), v. Also (5 fdrakel), 6-8 
draglo, 6-9 .Sr. draigle. [Not certainly known 
before 1 6th c.; app. dim. and freq. of Drag v. : cf. 
waggle, and see LK.] 

1. trans. To wet or befoul (a garment, etc.) by 
allowing it to drag thiough mire or wet grass, or 
to hang untidily in the rain ; to make wet, limp, 
and dirty. 

[1490 Promp. Pam. 129/a Dralielyn (drakelyn, Pynson), 
pal u Jo. traunlimo (sic).] 1513 Douglas A*, nets vn. Prol. 76 
Puirc laborari* and byssy husband men Went wayt and 
wery draglyt in the fen. a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. 
Polwart 361 Draiglit throw dirtie dubes and dykes. — 
Sonnets lxvi f Draiglit in dirt. 1773 Goi dsm. Stoops to 
Conq. v, (Globe) 672/2 Draggled up to the waist. 1837 


Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vu xi, The wet day draggles the 
tricolor. 1880 VI xm Goethe's Faust Prcf. it 18 I fane falls, 
she is not draggled in the mire 


f2. To drag or trail (through the dirt). Obs. 

1714 C. Johnson Country Lasses 11. i, Here you have 
dragled me a lon£ way. 17*3 State of Russia II. 70 They 
take it by the Tail, and draggle it thrice round the Idol. 

8. intr. (for reft.) To trail (on the ground), hang 
trailing. So + to draggle it. 

c 1504 in Pollen Acts Enq. Martyrs (1891) 333 On the 
hurdle . . one of his Ices draggled on the ground as he 
was drawn. c*66o Wood L/e (Oxf. HisL Soc.) I. 300 
Masters gowncs long, dragline on the ground. 1775 S. J- 
Pratt Lib. Opinions (1785) IV. 16 [Matil draggles it on 
foot upon the polluted cartn. 1815 Lady Granville Lett. 
s Sept. (1894) I. 78 Flounces draggling. 1839 Sir G. W. 
Dasent Pop. Tales fr. Norse 356 Such, long wool, it hung 
down and oragglcd after him on the ground. 

4. intr. To come on or follow slowly and in a 
straggling train. 

1577 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 477 The spies came 
dragfing in after in base attire, <11598 R. Rollo<k Wks. 
(Wodrow Soc.) II. xxxii. 389 He that draigted behind a ill 
be before thee. 1809 W. Irving Kntckerb . (1861) 209 With 
heavy hearts they draggled at the heel* of his troop. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 205 Some beasts of burden which 
had lagged behind, .came draggling in one after the other. 

Hence Dra ggling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

.<**598 R. Roi.lock Wks. fWodrow Soc.) IT. xxxii. 389 
A draigling person. Ibid., He or she that will persevere 
in draigling. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 449 His draggling 
tail hung in the dirt 1840 Thackeray Cruik shank (1869) 
304 My lady with the ermino tippet and draggling feather. 
1888 Manch. Exam. 6 Jan. 5/2 After the Speaker is chosen, 
several days will pass in draggling fashion. 

Draggle, sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The action of draggling. 

1894 Sto*f. Brooke Tennvson x. 330 The dull coarseness 
and the draggle of the last days of luxury and adultery. 

2 . One who draggles. Sc. 

1806 Train Poet. Reveries 64 (J»m.) To her came a 
rewayl’d draggle. 

Draggled (drse'g’ld), ppl \ a. [f. prec. + -*D V] 
Befouled with dragging through wet and mire. 

15*3 [see Draggle v. 1]. 1899 Garth Dispens. il (1700) 
23 Ihe draggl’d Dignity of Scavenger. 1714 Gay 7 rtvia 
11. o You'll see a draggled Damsel here and there, From 
Billingsgate her fishyTraffick bear. 1879 Froude Cmsar 
xiU. 183 A draggled trail of disreputables. 


Dragglt-haired, a. notue-v^i. [f. Draggle 
ft. and Hair, after draggle-tailed.'] With hair 
hanging wet and untidy. 

1885 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. x, Draggle-haired, seamed 
with jealousy and anger. 

Draggl«-t*il (drarg^Wl). (f. Draggle v. 
+ Tail.tAJ 

1 . A draggle-tailed person ; a woman whose 
skirts arc wet and draggled, or whose dress hangs 
about her untidily and dirty ; a slut. 

1596 Nashb Saffron Walden 143 To see a. dragged taile 
run tier taile into a bu*he of thornes. s6it Spfed lint. Gt. 
Brit. ix. xxiii. (16^2) 1135 About twenty of those bemired 
Souidiers were slaine, and no other cry heard, but downc 
with the Dragglc-tailc*. 17*5 Swirr F.p. Corr. Wks. 1841 
II. 572 What a drngglctail she will be before she gets to 
Dublin I s88x Bksant & Rice Chap/, of Elect 11 in, A 
well-dressed woman and a draggletail arc all one to them. 

2 . pi. Skirts that drag on the ground in the mud. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma Ixxv. 331 Loopcd-up 

dresses . . a great improvement on the draggletail*. 1871 
C. Gibbon Lack of Gold viii, The dress, .which, to avoid 
draggle-tails, was worn short. 

3 . al/rib. =next. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 420 
Draggle-Tail Jilts newly Whip’d. 1879 Miss Bkadihin 
Clot*. Foot x ii. 108 Nice draggle-tail creatures wc shall look 
after we have walked, under such a rain as this. 

Dra ggle-tailed, a. Having a tail or skirt 
that trails on the ground in mud and wet. 

1654 Gataker Disc. A pol. 4 Everie draggle tail’d Girl 
that tomes to them, 1815 Scott Jml. 23 Nov., A draggle- 
tailed wench. X831 Tkki.awny Adv . Younger Son 1 . 288 
The draggletailcd. cockatoo. 

Dr&’gffly, a, [f. Draggle v. + -y.] Inclined 
to draggle or trail untidily. 

1850 Cari vi e in Froude l. if* tn Lond. (1884) 1 1.65 A strange 
draggly-wick’d tallow candle. 

Dr&ggy (drargi), a. ff. Drag v. 4- -Y bj In- 
clined to drag or cause dragging; heavy; slow; 
dull. Hence Dra'ffglneft*. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxix, The roads were soft and 
draggy. 1890 Columbus Disp. (Ohio) 4 Srpt , The market 
is dull and draggy. 1891 Sat . Ret*. 31 Oct. 501 'a One or 
two rather draggy episodes. 189s F W. Robinson Her 
Love and /Its Ltfe vi. ix, There whs u little dragginess 
ofgait. 

Dragh(en, dra^en, obs. ff. Draw v. } Drawn. 

Drag-hook. 

1 . A nook used for diagging. 

1530 Palsgr. 215 ft Draghoke, croeq. i6<3 Walton 
Angler x. 193 You may . .take it up with a drag hook. 1848 
J, A. Cariylk tr. Dante's Inferno xxi 25* They lowered 
their drag-hooks. 1870 Blaine EncyU. Rural Sports f 3038 
The drag-hook is another implement fur clearing away 
obstructions in angling . , It consists of three stout iron 
hooks placed back to back. 

2 . The hook of a drag-chain : bcc Drag sb. 9. 

Dra-ff-hound. Hunting. A hound of a pack 

used to hunt with a ‘ drag * or artificial scent. 

*884 Times 4 Feb. 8/2 (heading) Household Brigade Drag 
Hounds. 189a Pall Mall G. 11 Apr 5 '2 He then hunted 
the draghounds for three seasons at Patliucullcy. 

Draght, dra;t, obs. forms of Draught. 

Dragman 1 : sec Drag sb. 9. 

Dragman 2 , obs. form of Dragoman. 

Dra g-net. [Cf. Sw. dragg-not .] A net which 
is dragged over the bottom of ft rivtr or piece of 
water in order to enclose all the fish, etc. ; also 
a net used to sweep the ground game off a field. 

[l 1000 /Ei.frjc Gloss, in Wright 15/13 Tragum, drag- 
net, ret drmje. Ibid. 48/27 Verrituhtm , dr.e^-net 1 
a 1541 Wyait Of mean e Estate 89 in Pot tell' s Mts<. 
fArb.) 87 Ye set not a drngge net for an hare. x6xo Bp. 
Hail Apot. Proton is fs 11 Shall the Fisher cast away a 
good draught because his drag-net hath weedes? i6xa 
Malynks Auc. Law. Merck. 246 It is also prouided ,.th.»t 
no drag-net be set before March, nor vpon deeper water 
than fourcteene fathome. 1700 Burke Fr. Ret*. Wkx V. 
351 It ha* the whole draft of fishes in its drn^-net. 1814 
Sporting Mag. XLIV. 61 Preventing partridges being 
taken at night by drag-nets. 

b. transf and jig. 

1841 Milton Prel. F.pisc. Wks. (1847) aa/a Whatsoever 
time.. hath drawn down from old, in her huge drag-net . 
those are the fathers. *854 Fuller F.phemeris PreL7 Ihc 
dragge-nct of no diligence can be . . *0 advantagiuusly cast, 
as to catch and hold all particulars uttered in a Tong speech. 
x88a J. Tayior Sc. Covenanters (Cassell) 43 Thi* act was 
popularly termed ‘The Bishops’ Drag net’. 

Dragoman (tlrde*g<?m&n). PI. -mans, »men. 
Forms : 4, 7-8 drogroan, 5-8 droge-, 6 drag-, 
druga-, 6-9 drogue-, 7 dragu-, droga-, droger-, 
drugga-, drug-, drugomaD, 7-8 druggerman, 
drogoman, (9 draooman), 6- dragoman. See 
also Truckman, [a. F. dragoman , drogman , in 
OF. drugemen - Sp. dragoman, It. dragomanno , 
med.L. dragumannus , late Gr. tyayovfsavot, ad. 
OArab. j targumdn , now tarjum&n , tarja - 
man , turjutmn, interpreter, f. targama, tar- 

jama to interpret - Chaldee C*N"i targfm , (whence 
largum). From 14th c. commonly treated as a 
compound of Eng. man with pi. dragomen ; in 
19th c. more frequently dragom am. 

The variant* are due to the varying vocalization of the 
Arabic word, and the paa*age of Old Arabic g into j. Form* 


closer to the modem Arabic are Sp. irujammn, med I. 
turcksm annus. It. lurcimanno, frr. t* uchement, ICng 
tourchrman, trudgeman , ’I'ruchman, q.v.J 
An interpreter ; strictly applied to a man who acts 
as guide and interpreter in countries where Arabic, 
Turkish, or Persian is spoken. 

ij. . A”. Alis. 3401 Alixaundre. is y-rome to Arab)*. So 
me snide a drogman. c 1430 Lydc. Pock as 11. xxvii. 11554) 
63 a, Cini* . . AlT vnpurueyed of drogemAn or of guide. 1506 
Guvi FOKiix Ptlgr. (Camden) 36 (Stanf . ) Our drujjernen mid 
guydes 1585 T. Wa*iiin<ju»n tr. A’/< Malay's lay i\. km. 
131 Oftentimes they serve for Diagumans, or inteipretours. 
1599 Hakluyt Coy. II. t. 303 ’I'he ambassador, himselfu 
last, with his Chouse and Drugaman or Interpreter. t6od 
Mn 11KNHALI. in Purcha* Pilgrims (1603) I. 111. 115 (Stanf.) 
For want of a Drugtnan. 1613 Haga at Const, in Hail 
Misc. (Malh.) 111 . *14 Two druKgerinru, or intri ureters. 
18*7 Sir T. Roic in Fennell tr. HTtchaelis * Am. Math, in 
Gt. Brit. (1882) 201 (Stanf.), 1 am thi* duy sending a 
drngaman. to Prussia. 1656 Bioi nt Glossogr., Drogoman 
for Draguman), an Intel pieter or 'I’ruchman. 178* W. F. 
Kl ak rvN (•**>£. Mag I. 106 Met ..by the drucgeirnAti or 
mterpieter. 1813 Byron Giaour 5^2 note, To the horror of 
all the dragoman*, xftti Svii. Smith H ks.i 1859) 1 . 317/2 
Our ostentatious droguctnan will feel a pleasure in tatsing 
your astonishment. 1861 Mk«c Harvicv Cruise t lavmoro 
viii. 151 Most t rat client are entiirly at the men y of their 
dtagoineu. 1870 A. 1 , Adams Nile Valley 4 Malta 4 The 
best Maltese and Egyptian dragomans. 

b. hansf. 

1690 Drstirn Don Sebast. lit. i. Wks. iR8t VII. 374 You 
druggerman of heaven, must I attend Your diomng 

1 »rayerst 1735 Porr Donne Sat iv. 83 Pily, you was not 
druggerman at BuIrI 1 185a Mil man l.at . Chr. irtt^) IX. 
xiv. iti. 117 Through the Jews of Andalusia ike vthose 
Dragomen of Medi.cval .Science). 

Hence Dra gomanate, the office of a dragoman ; 
Dragomanlc, Dragomaniah adjs., of, pertain- 
ing to, or like a dragoman. 
i860 All Year Round No. 45. 437 Grimani. look* d rather 

? ;rnnd and dragoinanish. 1869 Frkshimud tof.atns 4 
tashan ii. 6a The usual dragomanic exjienscv i 80 i l imes 
19 Jidy 9/3 To inscribe themselves .. as French subjet ts, at 
tbe Consular Dragomanate. 

Dragon 1 (dnu-gan). Forms : 3 4 dragun, 3 6 
dragone, dragoun(e, 4 dragowne, 4 dragon 
[a. F. dragon:— L. diacdn-em (nom. draio ), a. (ii . 
opditoj v, -ovra; usually referred to fipaic- gtioiig 
aorist stem of biputoOcu to see clearly.] 

1 1 . A huge serpent or »nake ; a python. Obs. 
(cxc. in ctymol. usc\ 

c taao Bestiary 759 Dc draglines one ne siiren nout. oc 
daren Mille in hrre pit. i 1*50 Gen 4 Ex 2924 And 
worpen he fior wondc* tlun, fr «> merilc 8or rrep a dragun. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 51/10 (Cott ) Dun i>ai ke*t a wand ilkan, 
And )»ai wex dragon* |r/.rr. -onis, -owncs, -ounsj son onnn, 
c 1400 Maundev. <18 }9) v. 40 It in alle deserte fk fulle of 
Dragouns 8t grete Herpente*. 1508 Dunbar Pun Mat 11 1 
tVemen 263 lie dragom* bait hi and dowis, ay in double 
forme. 1667 Milton /\ L. x. *29 Hce. Now Dragon 
grown, larger than whom the Sun fngendeid in the Fythino 
Vale on slime. Huge Python. 1700 Hi*. Patru k Comm. 
Dent, xxxii. 3j Many author*..*ay that dragon* have no 
poison in them. 1849 Kingki i- v MtS(., Port. Srn. t ed 4 Leg. 
Art I. 265 Why xhould not these cb.igons have been simply 
what the Greek word dtagon mean* —what . the supersti- 
tion* of the )M-aiuintry in many parts of Knglaud to this day 
assert them to have been — 4 niighly worm*’, huge snakes? 

2 . A mythical monster, represented ns a hu^c and 
lirrible reptile, usually combining ophidian and 
crocodilian structure, with strong claws, like a boast 
or bird of prey, and a scaly skin ; it is generally 
represented with winjrs, and sometime* ns breathing 
out fire. The heraldic dragon combines reptilian 
and mammalian form with the addition of wings. 

It is difficult to separate senses 1 and 2 in early instances, 
a 1**5 St. Marker. 158 pe dcuel com to fils niaide *wy»* 
In aforme of a diagotin. 1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 15* Out of 
the dragone’* mouth twei Icornes thcr xtode ihrrc. 138a 
Wyci ip Dan. xiv. 28 ^cue to v* Danye) tliat disfruyede Br| 
and slew} the dragon n. c 1400 Destr. Troy 166 A drrfc 
dragon dredeto be holde. xaot Shakb. i Hen, VI, 1 . a. > » His 
Aimes spred wider than a Dragon* Wing*. 1595 — John 
It. i. 288 Saint George that swmdg’d the Dragon. 1607 
Topsell Serpents *1658) 705 There be *orne Dragon* which 
have wing* and no feet, some again have both feet and wing*. 
176a H. Wai.pole / ’ert tie's Anted Paint. I. i. (K.>, On a 
rising ground above the tent* ix St. George on a brown steed 
striking with hi* sword at the dragon, %* laich i* flying in the 
air. 1774 Goi dkm. Nat. Hut. (1776) VII. 156! he Dragon, 
A most terrible animal, but most probably not of Nature’* 
formation. 1813 Scott Trierm. m. xix, They f.iccd thr 
dragon’* breath of fire. 1895 A. H S. La n no a Corea 116 
In shape, a* the native* picture it, the dragon is not unlike 
a huge lizard, with long-nailed claw*, and a flat long Inad 
. possessed of horn* and a long mane of fire. 

D. Hence frequent allusion* to ancient and meduevn! 
tales of dragon*, a* those which watchfully guarded the 
Garden* of the Hesperidcs, those which drew the chariot 
of Cynthia or the moon, those fought and shun by BcowuJf, 
St. George, and other champion*. 

1590 Shake. Mtds. N tn. ii. 37V Night-swift Dragon* 
cut the Cloud* full fast. 16x1 — Cymb. 11. ii. 48 Swift, 
swift, you Dragons of the night, that dawning May 
beare the Rauens eye. 1863 Plage llum, or Q. Cromwell 
(ed. a) 5 He wa* very notorious for robbing of Orchard*. . 
the frequent *poyl* and damages of Trees, committed by 
thi* Apple-Dragon. 1837 Hr. Martimkau Soc. Amer. Ilf . 
940 1 ne other public buildings being guarded by the 
dragon of biffotry. 1856 K me room Eng. Traits , Wealth 
Wk*. fBohn)lI. 75 Harder *till it ha* proved to re*i*t and 
rule tne dragon Money, with hi* paper winjt*. i860 — 
Cond. Lift . Fate II. 520 Every brave youth ts in training 
to ride, and rule this dragon [Fate]. 
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DRAGON 
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C. I ike a dragon fiercely, violently. 

1711 Swifi Lett . 11767) III. ?ij Wc ale roast beef like 
dragons. 1741 tr. De Mouky's Lot t. Country Maid 1 . 165 
'I he poor Hoy. .»«' ing himself collar’d, fought like a Dragon. 
s8a? Srorr Jmt 8 Oct.. I even made a work of necessity 
tisitl set to the Tales like a dragon. 

3 . In the Bible versions reproducing draco of the 
Vulgate and bpancor of the Scptungint, where the 
Ilcbte w has (a) rm tannin a great sea* or water- 
tnonster, ft whale, shark, or crocodile, also a large 
serpent ; or (/>) jn tan a desert mammalian animal, 
now understood to be the jackal, and so rendered 
in the Revised Veision. 

a 1340 Hamitm y Psalter Ixxiii(i). 14 pou angird be heuedis 
of draguny* (138s Wyilif dragouny*. 1611 dragons, 186$ 
A\ Y dragon* (mare, sea-monster*)) in watirs. 138* 
Wvclif/‘j *c|i) ij 1 non shall to-trede the leoun and tne 
dragoun («6n diagon, 1885 R. V serpent]. — 5 ob xxx. 
29 Brother I wan of di agouti* (1611 dragon*. 1885 R. Y. 

jackals). - ha. xxxiv 13 It dial be die bed place of 

dmgownes [1611 dragon*, 1885 R. V. jackal*). 1885 Bibik 
(R. V.) J's cxlviii. 7 Praise the Lord from the earth, Ye 
diagnn* f ntaig. sea monsters] and all deeps 

4. An appellation of Satan, the * Old Serpent \ 

1340 “lyenb 174 Inc }>e brute of )>c lyone of hellc, and of 
]w dra^oune J>ct him wyle uor/uehe. tiSt Wvct if Rev. 
xx a And he cau^te the dragoun, tne olae serpent, that i* 
the deucl and Sathanas c 1440 York Mvst. xxi. 157 The 
dragons poure . . Thurgh my baptyme distroyed haue I. 
1500-90 IJi’NUAH Poems xxxviii. 1 Done is a battell on 

the dragon bluk 1667 M 11.1 on P. L. iv. 1 The Dragon, 

put to second rout, Came furious down to be reveng'd on 
men 1707 Watts Hymn ' HotO sal our State' v, The 
old Dravion With all ni* hellish crew. 

b. tram/. A devilish person ; a 4 fiend \ 

1908 Kknnkiuk Fivtingw. Dunbar 249 Dathane deuillis 
ftotie, and diagon dispitous. I but 383 Corspatrick ..That 
dampnit drngonc drew him in diserlh 1715 I. Maimer Sev. 
Serm. 1 Boston) 1 ii co Has not the Dragon of h ranee 
lioasted, that he caused Twenty hundred thousand Persons 
to renounce their Religion? 

c. An evil power embodied rare 

c 1470 Hfnry Wallace x t, 387 lnwy the wyle dragoun, 
In crucll fyr he byrny* this regioun. 

5. An appellation of Death, arch . 

*500 to Du nii a K Poems vui. 17 O duilfull death f Odragon 
dolorous' Ibid Iviii. 28 Off deathe..thc dragoun stang 
tlumie. 1878 Browning La Satsias 43 The serpent pain* 
which herald, swarming in, the dragon death. 

0. A fierce violent jierscm ; esf>. a fiercely or 
aggressively watchful woman ; a duenna. 

Dragon 0/ virtue ( F. dragon de vertu), a woman of austere 
and aggressive virtue. 

*755 Iohnson, Dragon. 3 A fierce violent man or woman. 
*837 Tiiac krkay Ravensuntig vt, Lady Thrum, dragon of 
virtue und propriety. 1848 Life Normandy (1863) I, 178 
She will keep her husband in a* tight order ns the hand* 
some old dracon we met ju*t now. 1887 Mrs. C. Kkauk 
Maid of Mill II. xxvii. 116 t'onfronted by the dragon, in 
her not least dragonesque mood. 

7. A representation or figure of the mythical 
creature. 


<*1300 Sir TrUtr, 104a Tristrem. . Bar him Jmrch |>e 
dragoun In be sc held t 1540 luv. lY*stm. Abb. in Trans. 
Loud hr Middlesex Atxkifol. Soc. (1875) IV, Hym that 
hervth the Dragon on Faster Evyn. 1548 Hall Ckron.. 
Hen. IV/, 1 b, A red firyc dragon iieaten upon white anil 
grene sarcenet. 1786 Pukny Heraldry (1787) 203 The 
Eleventh is Or, a Dragon passant Vert. 1870 H. W. Hkn- 
frfy Png Coins (1891)38 The dragon on some of the coins 
I of Henry VI 1 1 was the ensign of Cudwallader, the last 
King of the lhitons. 1888 J. T. Fowler in Mem. Rtf on 
(Surtees) III. 2^4 note, On the three Rogation Days the 
dragon was carried 4 in principio processioms 

•j* b. An ensign or standard, having the figure of 
a dragon. Obs . 

i«o7 R. Gtort . (1724) 303 Edmond vdy)t hy* standard.. 
And ny* dragon vp y*et. ct&o R Brunne Chron. Wait 
(Rolls) 1 4343 Among ]k» was pc dragoun pat Arthur bar for 

f ;onfunoun. 13 . A. Ahs. 4300 Tlieo kyng dude sette out 
ns dragoun. 1609 Houand A mm. Mart ell xvi. xi. 74 
The purple cusigne of a diagon fitted to the top of a. high 
lautitc, as if it had heene the pendant slough of a serpent. 

c. Dragon china , a kind ol porcelain decorated 
with designs of dragons. 

1786 F. Tytler Lounger No. 79 r 8 Ringing it to try if it 
was without a flaw, she returned it into the auctioneer’s 
hands, dec. Inring it a piece of true Dragon 

8. Astron a. A noi them constellation, Draco. 
1551 Record* Castle KhowI. (tss6> 363 Aboute these “3 
Bcarc* is there a long trace of 31 starres, commonly called 
the Dragon. ^ 1607 Drydf.n I't'rg Georg . i. 334 Around our 
Pole the Spiry Dragon glides, And like a winding Stream 
the Bears divides. it86 7 Bonnycastlk Astron. 420. 

f b. The part of the moon'* path which lies south 
of the ecliptic : see Dragon’b Head, Tail. Obs. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, 11. § 4 Whan that no wjkkid 
plancte, as the tail of the dragoun, is in [the] hous of the 
usKcndent. * 39 ® Tmkvisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xix. (1495) 
330 The heed of the dragon and the taylle. meue wyth the 
fyrmament and folow’e his course. 1594 Blundkvil Exert. 
111 1 xv (cd. j) 306 The Dragon then signifieth none other 
thing hut the intersection of two Circles that is to say, of 
the Ecltptique and of the Circle that carrieth the Moon., 
and that p.ut towards the South ia called of some the belly 
of the Dragon. 

t o. Applied to a shooting star with a luminous 
train. Obs. Cf. Drake i 2 . 

1398 Thk visa Barth De P. R. vm. xxiii. (1495) 335 
Amonge the mydle sterres of Arto* fnllyth downe as it were 
a dragon other a fleenge sterre in lyknesse of lyghtcnynge, 
* 5°3 w f 1,1 KK Meteors (16401 7, 10. 1568 Grafton Ckron. 
II. 119 riery dragons were seene fliyng in the ayre. 1774 


636 

GoLDtM. Nai . Hist. (1862) I. xxi. 134 Floating bodie* of 
fire, which assume different names . . The draco volant, or 
flying dragon, as it is called. 

9 . A paper kite. [Ger. dr ache Sc. 

*756 Mr*. Cai dfbwood Jmsl. (1882) 145 A P«ice of hro- 
cade.. in the shape of a dragon the boys let ny. 1868 G. 
Macoonalu A*. FaLoner 1 , 353 1 he dragon broke its string 
. and drifting away, went, downwardsln the distance 
1 10 . a. An earty fire-arm ; « Dbagoon i. b. 
A soldier armed with this ; — Dkaooon a. Obs. 

i6o4-a8 W. Yonoe Diary (Camden) 3s Colonel Francis 
his regiment, especially the soldiers called Dragons, dp 
continually make incursions upon the enemy. 1834 Blanche 
Brit. Costume 370 1 he dragon received its name from its 
muzzle, being generally ornamented with the head of that 
fabled monster, and the troops who used it . . acquired the 
name of Dragons and Dragoons from this circumstance. 
1847 Jas. Grant Ktrkaldy 0/ Gr. xviii 198. 1867 Smyth 

Sailors Wd -bk., Dragon , an old name fer a uiuskctoon. 

1 L Zool. A lizard of the genus Draco y having 
on each flank a broad wing-like membrane, which 
enables it to leap some distance in the air. 

18x9 Pantologta , Draco volans , flying dragon. 18*3 
Ckahu Techno/. Diet., Dragon (fool.) the Draco of Lm- 
tucus, a four-footed beast of the luurd trihe. .able, hy means 
of its lateral membrane, to support itself for a short time 
in the air. 184s Penny C yd XX. 457/3 The canines of the 
Dragon are proportionally longer than those of Stellio. 
1847 Cami'FNikr fool 6 468 1 lie Dragon* of zoologists, 
instead of being formidable animals, like those of poets, 
arc of vciy small size, and only ntt.ick insects. 

12 . Tchthyol. (Also dragon-fish. ) a. =*- DltAGONET 
a. +b. The Angi.hi, Lophius (obs.). 

x66x Lovr< 1 1. Hist. Arum. \ Mitt. 198 Dragon, .the flesh 
is hard and dry, hut if prepared, pleasant 1694 Ace . Sev. 
Late Toy. it. (1711) 133 Of the Dragon-fish. 1789 Pennant 
Zool, III. 1 to. 

13 . A fancy variety of pigeon ; =«- Dragoon sb. 3. 
1867 Tkgfimeifr Pigeons viii. 8o lhe Dragon most 

<loxe!y resembles the Carrier, and it is slated, .that it was 
produced hy mating n Tumbler with a Horseman or a Car- 
rier 1895 Daily Nnvs xo Oct. 5/4 A splendid collection 
of dragons and tumblers, both short-faced and flying. 

14 . (Also Green dragon.) The plant Dracun - 
cuius vulgaris (formerly Arum Dracunculus ) ; = 
Dragons, DraoonwoRT. Also applied to species 
of Draiontium. 

,*$ 3 ® Turni-r Libellus, Dracontia lutine dracunculus 
dicitur, anglicc Dragon. 1551 — Herbal 1. O vi a, Dragon 
hath a certaync lyketies vnto aron, hot he in the lefe and 
also in the roote. 16*6 Baion Sylva 9 632 The Spirits doe 
but weaken, and dissipate, when they come to the Air and 
Sunne ; As we see it in Onion*, Garlick, Dragon, &c. 
1858 I loco; Yeg. Kittgd 796 Draiunculus vulgaris, or 
Grren Dragon, is a native of the South of Europe, and 
receives it* name from spots on the stem. 1866 Treat. Bot ., 
Dragon, Dratitnculus vulgaris ; also applied to the oron- 
tiaceous genus Dtacontium. 

1 15 . A disease of the eye of the horse : see quots. 
1639 T. DF Gray Comfil. Hoi tern. 94 Dimnesse of sight, 
fdmes, pcarlcs, pin and web, dragons, serpentine*, c tjuo 
W. Gibson Farrier’s Guide 11. xxiv. (1738)80 Cataract., 
is the same which the Furriers distinguish by the different 
Names of a Speck, Pearl, or Dragon. Ibid 8x When it is 
very small, and show* itself only in the Bottom of the 
watry humour, it is then called a Dragon. 

10 . (Also Dragon cane ) : *ce quot. 

>851 Ofiic. Catal. Gt Exhib II. 798 From Singapore .. 
Ratans, dragons, and Penang lawyers are stems of various 
spe< ies uf Calamus. Ibid. 800 Dragon canes mounted. 

17 . slang. A sovereign : from the device of 
St. Geojgc and the Dragon, 

1817 Mam nn Trans/. Yidocq (Farmer) Collar his dragons 
clear away, 1859 Matskll I'otabulum (Farmer). 

II. altrib. and Comb . 

18 . altrib. or as adj. Of or as of a dragon, of 
the nature of a dragon ; dragon- like, dragon ish. 
Dragon boat ^ Drake I 5. 

1600 Shaks. Tr. \ Cr. v. viti. 17 The dragon wing of 
night ore-spreds the earth. 163 a Milton Penseroso 59 
Cynthia checks her dragon yoke. 1777 Potter ARschylus 
(1779) I. iro (Jod) Fierce with dragon rage. x8aa W. 
Irving Breucb. Halt (1823) II. 174 They .. kept a dragon 
watch on the gipsies. 183s Tennyson Dream lair 
Women 355 Those dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor. 1848 
Dickens Dombev xxiii, Two dragon sentries keeping ward. 
i 860 1 ennyson / uirelius 50 Dragon warriorsfrom Cadmean 
teeth. *®95 /E. Mackay / ife Kinross I. 90 Norse Vikings 
whose dragon boats preyed on the coasts. 

19. General Combs.: a. attributive, as dragon- 
bought, - coil , : feue , • feel t f-hame (covering), •hole y 
- killer , * kind , • legend , - mail, - race , -scale, -seed, 
tooth (sec zi b), - whelp , -womb ; b. similative, as 
dragon-green adj. ; o. instrumental, as dragon- 
ridden, - wardered adjs. ; d. parasynthetic, a* 
diagon- eyed, • mouthed , -penned, - winged \ adjs.; 
alz*o dragon- like adj. and adv. 

187a Tknnyvjn Gareth 328 The *dragon-boughts and 
elvish cmblcmings Began to move. 1711 Shaft***. 
Ckarac. (1737) 2 140 Those grotesque figures and # dra- 
gon-faces x8ao W. Tookk tr. Lucian I. 107 Hecate., 
stamped with her *dragon-feet. 1884 DesU Mail G. x Dec. 
3/1 * Dragon-green great coats with red linings, a 1400-50 
Alexander 487 Anei.{t)anabus..Did on 8im his *dragon- 
h.itne and drafe thur^c be sale. 1483 Calk. Angl 106/2 
A • Dragon hole. 1687 1 . Brown Saints in Uproar Wks, 
*73° *• ® T ^ rn droc* more troublesome than, .the ^dragon- 
killer. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <f Leg. Art (1850) 494 
The *dragon legend of the Gargouille. 1607 Shake. Cor. 
iv. vti. 33 He fight* ’’Dragon-like, and does atcheeue as 
soone As draw his Sword. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vn. 393 j 
Clad in his *drag on mail 1886 W. J. Tucks* Life in E, 


Eurofit 936 The prodigious, “dragon-mouthed water-pipes. 
«®55 Milman Lat. Chr. ix. viii. (1864)^ V. 380 Had only 
sowed the “dragon seed of worse heresies. 1807 Topsell 
Serfents (1658) 709 A little “Dragon whelp bred in Arcadia. 
1605 Play Stucley 1x91 in Simpson Sch. Shahs. I, 906 His 
dauntless "dragon- winged thought*. >634 Milton Comus 
1 31 The “dragon womb Of Stygun darkness. 

20. Special Combs. : dragon Arum, the plant 
Dracunculus vulgaris (sense 14 ) ; dragon* beam, 
dragon-pieoe, 4 a short beam lying diagonally 
with the wall-plates at the angles of the roof for 
receiving the heel or foot of the hip-rafter * (Gwilt) ; 
dragon- bushes, Linaria vulgaris (Miller); 
dragon olaw * dragon's claw (see 21 ) ; dragon - 
fish (see sense 1 2 ) ; dragon-plant, a name for 
the specie* of Draaena ; f dragon serpentine 
= Dragon wort; dragon - shell (see quot.); 
dragon -stone, Draconites; + dragon • volant 
(see quot.'); t dragon-water, a medicinal prepara- 
tion popular in 17 th c. Also Dragon-fly, etc. 

*703 Moxon Meek. F.xerc. 160 'Dragon-beams, arc two 
strung Braces or Strut*, meeting in an angle upon the 
shoulder of the King-piece. 18*3 P. Nichoi son Preset . 
Build. 222 “ Drag on-J»i ece, a beam bisecting the wall- 
plate, for receiving the heel or foot of the hip-i afters. 1598 
Vlorio. Dragon ten, the herb dragon wort, or "dragon 
serpentine. 1753 Chamber* Cycl. hupp, *D* agon-shell.. 
a name given . to a species of concamcmted patella or 
limpet. This ho* its top very much bent, and is of an ash- 
colour on the outside, but of an elegant and bright flesh- 
colour within. 163a Sherwooo, “Dragon stone, draumite. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk , 'Dragon-volant, the old 
name for a gun of large calibre used in the French navy. 
X607 Dekker Westw. Hoe 11. ii. Wks. 1871 II 308 Will 
you send her a Box of Mithridatum nnd ^Dragon water. 
i6xs Markham Eng. Hon sew. 11. i. (1668) 6 For the Quartan 
Fever, Take.. Diagon water. 

21. Comb, with dragon's, a. In names of plants, 
as dragon 's-olaw, dragon*s-herb ( ~ Dragon- 
wort) ; dragon's -mouth (see quot.). b. Dragon's 
belly, dragon's skin (see quots.) ; dragon's 
teeth, the teeth of the dragon fabled to have been 
sown by Cadmus, from which sprang armed men ; 
dragon's tongue, ?the tongue of a buckle. See 
also Dragon's blood, -hfad, -tail. 

x?66 Crokkr Diet. Arts , Tenter Draconis, "Dragon’s 
Belly, in astronomy, that pari [of a planet’s orbit] most 
remote from the nodes, that is, fiom the dragon’s head 
and tail. 183. Comstock Bot. (1850) 424 Coraltorhisn. 
"Dragon’s claw 1600 Vaughan Direct. Health (1633' 166 
Rosemary, Myrrh, Moslickc, Boleamioniacke, “Dragons 
hearbe, Roach Allntn, 1857 84 Henfrfy Bot (ed 4) 301 
'The Snap-dragon, or "Dragon's mouth. 1884 Mimhr 
Plant-n , Dragon Vmouth, Antirrhinum may us. Arum 
crimtum, and Epidendrum maerocht/um. Mi Page 
llandbk. Gtol. Terms, * Dragons' Skin, a familiar term 
among miners and qunrrymcn for the stems of J.rpido • 
dendron, whose rhomboidal leaf-scars somewhat resemble 
the scales of reptiles. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arh.) 75 They 
arc as lively, and as vigorously productive, ns those fabulous 
"Dragons teeth. 1833 Marsden Fatly Putit. 200 Jesuit* 
.sowed the dragon's teeth whuh sprung up into the nydias 
of rebellion and apostasy. 1794 W. F Kn on Carriages (1801) 
I. 101 The small splinter-socKets,' shewing the hook, the eye 
and "dragon ’s-tongue, which are for one and the same use. 

Hence Dra gouliood, the condition or quality of 
a dragon ; Dra gonaMp, the office or occupation 
of a dragon (as strict guardian). 

186a E. Braui ky (C. Bede) College Life 103 The same 
mysterious dragonahip was maintained over her in-dooix. 
1894 G. Allen in Westm. Gas. 23 Oct. 1/3 What wc the 
visible sign* nnd credentials of his dragonhood 7 
Dragon 2 . [corruption of Dragant.] In 
Gum di agon - Trag acanth. 

18x3 W. Milburn Oriental Comm. I. ito Tragacanth gum, 
or as it is usually called gum dragon. s886 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 
Dr&gonade : see Duagonnade. 

Dragonce, var. of Dragons, Obs. 
Dragonesaue (dnegone’sk), a. [f. Dragon * 
+ -EsquK.J fit the style or character of a dragon. 
f 1881 J. Anderson Scot, in E . Chr. Times X31 Designed 
in fanciful dragonesque forms. x88a R. C. M aclaoan Scot. 
Myths 84 Ihe dragonesque animal representing the fertilis- 
ing power of water. 1887 (see Dragon 6]. 

Dragoness (drje g 6 ne*). [f. asprec. + -BBS.] 
A female or she dragon (/*/. and fig-). 

a <834 Chapman Hymn to Apollo (R.), She gaue com- 
mand. that the dragonesse Should bring it vp. 1764 Gray 
Lett. Wks. 1884 111 . 176 Will nobody loll that dragonexsl 
1883 A S. Hardy But yet a Woman 80 Even liad she 
herself assumed the rOle of dragoness. 

Dragonet (dire-gdnet). Also 6 -*tte. [a. F. 
dragonet little dragon, f. dragon : see -BT.] 

1. A small or young dragon. 

13.. K. Alii. 602 That signifieth the dragonet. tg/ga 
Spenser F. Q, i. xti xo Some hidden nest Of many 
dragonettes, his fruitfull seede. a 1797 W. Mason hp to 
Shebbeare (R.), Each little dragonet, with brazen grin. 
Gapes for the precious prize ana gulps it in. i8az Lamb 
El/a Ser. 1. Witches , From the womb of those crushed 
errors young dragonets would creep 

2. A fish of the genus Callionymus , e*p. C. 
dracunculus. 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 130 Dragonet, a name we have 
token the liberty of forming, from the diminutive Dracun - 
cuius , a title given it by Rondeletius, and other authors. 
1838 Johnston in Free. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 6. 17a 
Callionymus dracunculus, Linn. Sordid Dragonet, Penn. 
«k A booth American lizard, Crocodilurus. 
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DRAGON -FLY . 

Dra-gon-fly, dragon fly. 

The commop name (or ncuropteroni insects of 
the group Libellutina , characterized by a long, 
slender body, large eyes, and two pairs of large 
reticulated wines, and by their strong, swift flight. 

1616 Bacon Sylva I 729 The delicate coloured Dragon 
Flic* may have likewise some Corrosive quality. 1694 
E. Floyd in Phil. Trans . XVIII. 46 Wing*., resembling . 
those of the larger I i be I lx, or Dragon-flies. 178a Andr 4 
in Phil, Trans . LXXII. 440 The wonderful structure of 
the eyes of insects, .most common) v illustrated by that of 
the Libellula, or Dragon-fly 1850 I knnent Ceylon 1 . 11. vi. 
947 Above the pools dragon flies, of more than metallic lustre, 
flash in the early sunbeams. 

Dr&'goniah., a. [f. Dragon + -ish.] 

L Of the nature or character of a dragon ; fierce, 
levere. 

>530 P Ai.sc*. 311/1 Dragonysshe, of the nature of a dragon, 
draconique. 1540 Coverdale, etc. Krasm. Par. Rev. xiii. 
(R.)This beastes dragonishe speache. iki James Peauinillo 

I. 139 (She] was sufficiently *dragonish T to make a right for 
her principles. 1873 Browning Red Cott, Nt. tap 883 
A .matron— may be, maid Mature, and dragonish of aspect. 

2 . Somewhat like a dragon in shape. 

1608 Shaks. Ant. pf Cl. iv xiv. a Sometime we see a 1 lowd 
that’s Dragonish, A vapour sometime, like a Beate, or 
Lyon. 1880 Daily Tel. 16 Feb., Trees that are dragonish ; 
trees that are like bears and lions. 

Dra'gonism. [f Dragon + -ism.] 

1 1 . Dragonish nature ; devilry. Obs. 

1581 Satir. Poems Reform . xliv. 47 Vith all the propcrtcis 
of Sathannis dragonisme. 

2 . Jealous and watchful guardianship. (See 
Dragon 2 b, 6.) 

s8aa Blachiy. Mag. XI. 303 Emancipated from lx>arding- 
school restraint*, or the dragonisiu of their governesses, 

Dra'goxrise, v. [f. Dragon + -izk.] 

1 , trans . To turn into a dragon, render dragon- 
like. 

1831 CARLYi.it Mi sc. Ess. (1857) II. 231 Siegfried by main 
force slew this dragon, or rather dragonised Smith's- 
brother. 

2 . To keep guard over or watch ns a dragon. 
s866 Mrs. Gaskkli. Wives 4* Dan. viti. Clare to dragoniee 

. us. 187$ G. Macdonald Malcolm II. x. 155 His few 
household goods wcie borne in a cart through the sca-gate 
dragonized by Bykcs. 

Dragonnade (dr»g6n?i-d\ sb. Also drago- 
nade, dragoonade. [a. F. d/agonnade (18th c.\ 
f. dragon Dragoon : see -ade.] In //. a series of 
persecutions directed by Louis XIV against French 
Protestants, in which dragoonswerc quartered upon 
the persecuted. Hence, any persecution carried on 
with the help of troop*. (Rare in sing.) 

a I7if Burnet Own Time an. 1686 (T.), It was supported 
by the authority of a «rcat king, and the terror of ill usage, 
and a dragoonade in conclusion. 1781 Justamond Pnv. 
Life Lewis XT, III 25 Notwithstanding the favourable 
accounts given .of these Religionists, it was in agitation to 
renew the Diagonade*. 1858 Froudk Hist. Eng. I. 403 
France was to go her way thiough Bartholomew massacres 
and the dragonnadcs to a polished Louis the Magnificent. 
1870 Spurgeon 'J'reas. Dav Ps. xliv. 33 The dragoon- 
ades of Claverhouse. 1873 Smilks Huguenots Fr. 11. I, 
(1881) 291 To avoid the horrors of the dragonnade. 

DragOXW&'de, v, [f. prcc. sb.] trans. To sub- 
ject to a dragonnade; to dragoon. 

1873 Smilrs Huguenots Fr. i». i (1881) 289 The Hugue- 
not*, .refused to be converted by the priests; and then 
Louis XIV determined to dragonnade them. 

Dra'gon-root. 

+ L The root of dragonwort or dragons. Obs. 
i8at Burton Anat . Mel. 11 iv. 11, ii, These are very gentle 
[purgers], alyppus, dragon root, centaury, ditany. 

2 . In u. S. applied to the tuberous roots of 
various species 01 Arismma\ also to the plants 
themselves. 

1886 T re as. Bot. *. v. An'sxma, The Dragon-root, or 
Indian turnip of America, is the tuber of A. atrorubens , 
which furnishes a kind of starch. Ibid. 427 Dragon Root, 
A rismma atrorubens { also . . A risatma Dracontium. 18S0 
Chambers * Encytl. s. v., Dragon-root .. of which the acrid 
tuber is applied to various uses in domestic medicine. 

tDr&'gons. Obs. Forms: (1 draoonze, dra- 
centse, dracanse) 5 dragance, -ana, -aun», 
-enoe, -onya, 5-0 dragaunce, 5-7 dragonce, 
6-8 dragons. fin late ME. dragance , a. OF, 
dragance , var. of dragonce (in med.L. dragancia , 

- onlia ) U draconlia , for dracontium , a. Gr. fyxi- 
Kbvnov, {.bpatcojv, Ipatovs- Dragon. The Lat.word 
had already given late OE. draconze, draccntse .] 

A popular name of the Dragonwort, Dracun • 
cuius vulgaris (formerly Arum Dracunculus). 

c iooo Sax, Leeckd I. 13 Herba dracontea y* dra- 
centse. Ibid. II, 150 Wyrc bonne drenc font w*ter, rudan, 
SaluUn, cassuc, draconzan. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1W1 
Dragaunce, herbe (dragans, P.\ dragancia. c 1490 A Iphita 
(Anecd. Ox on.) 48/1 Draguncca. gall, et anal, dragaunce 
c 1450 Bk. Hawking in Ret. Ant. I. 301 Take the Jus of 
dragonce. c 1475 Voc. in W r.-W flicker 787/® ** ec 
a dragauns. i486 Bk. St. Albans Cvuja, Take luce of 
dragony*. 1533 Elyot Cast . Heltke (1341) ixb, Thynges 
food for the Lyver: Wormewode .. Dragons. 1579 
Langham Card. Health (1633) »03 Biting of a Pogge or 
Adder, drinke Dragons, Rue and Betony. 1807 Tors ell 
Serpents (1658) 804 I'he juyee of dragons expressed out of 
the leaves fruit, or root. 1757 A Coora Distiller hi. xv. 
(1760) 170 Take Dragons, Rosemary, Wormwood, Sage. 


Dragon 9 * blood. 

A bright red gum or resin, an exudation upon the 
fruit ofa palm, Calamus Draco. Formerly applied 
also to the fippissalcd juice of the dragon-tree, 
Dracmna Draco , and to exudations from Piero- 
carpus Draco, Croton Draco , and other plants. 

>599 Hakluyt Coy. II. 11. 331 That substance whuh the 
Apothecaries call Sanguis Pracorus, (that is), Dragons 
blood, otherwise called C innabaris. 1703 T. S. Art's Im - 
tfw. 37 When you have laid on your former Red, take 
Dragons Blood and pulverize it . . a small Portion will ex- 
trcamly heighten \our Colour. 1718 Quincy t ompl. Disp. 
97 Dragon’s Blood is the Weepings of a Tree which bears 
a Fruit not unlike a ('berry. 1830 Lindlky Sat.Syst. Bot. 
383. t88; Pall Mall G, 7 Mar. 6/1 The deep red variush of 
Cremona is pure dragon's blood. 

at t rib 1704 Loud. C.as. No. 4050/4 The following Goods, 
vi*.. Jumbee Canes. Dragon’s-Blood Canes. 1870 Dotty 
News 6 June, The scarlet foliage of the South Ameruun 
dragon’s-blood tree. 1884 M 11 lkr Plant n , Dragon's blood- 
plant, Calamus Dia*.o, Dragon’s-blood ticc, Dratema 
Draco. 

Dragon 9 * head. [Sec Dragon 8 b.] 

1. Astron. The ascending node of the moon’s 
orbit with the ecliptic (marked ft). 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii ii, Dyane .. Entred the 
Crab, her propre mancyon, Thau ryght amyddes of the 
Dragons hed. 1594 Blundkvii. Fxerc. xiv. (ed 7^ 504 
Subtract the place of the Dragons head from the plate of 
the Moone. 1810 Jas. Wilson l)ht. Astrol. 83 I'he place 
of the Dragon's Head is considered of great efficacy. 

b. Her. The name of the tincture tennf or tawny 
in blazoning by the heavenly bodies. 

1708 Phillips (cd. Kersey 1 , Dragons head .is., the 
Tcnne, or 'lawny Colour in the Escutcheons of Soveraign 
Princes. 1786 Pomny Heraldry Gloss , Dragon' s-head : Part 
of a celestial constellation, assigned by English Herald* to 
express the Coloi TcnrnS in blazoning the Arms of Sovereigns. 

2. Iferb. (See (plots ) 

17J1 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Dracocephalon, Dragon’s 
Head, in botany, the name of a genus of plants. x866 
J'reas. Bot., Dragon' s-head, name for Dracot eChalum. 

Dragon’* t&il. [See Dragon 8 b.j 

1. Ash on. The descending node of the moon’s orbit 
with the ecliptic (marked u ). 

x6oS Shaks, l.enr 1. ii. 140 My father compounded wiih 
my mother vndcr the Dragons taile, nnd my Natiuity wa* 
vmler VrtaMaior. 1786-7 Bonnycartle A stron. 420. 1819 
J as. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 

b. Her. The name of the tincture murrey or 
sanguine, in blazoning by the heavenly bodies. 

1708 Plin LIPS (cd. Kersey), D*agons-tail . . signifies the 
Murrey Colour in the Coats of Soveraign Prince*. 1768 
Porny Heraldry Gloss. 

2. Palmistry. The discrim inal line. 

1678 Phillips (ud. A Restrict Line (in Chiromancy) . . is 
otherwise called the Discrirninal line, and also the Dragons 
tail. 184* Brands Dtcf. Sc., etc. *,v. Chiromancy , 1 he 
dragon's tail, or discrirninal line, between the hand and arm. 

Dr&gontian, -tine, bad ft Dkacontian, -jnjc. 

Dra*gOXl-tree. The monocotyledonous tree 
Draarna Draco (N. O. Liliaceec). 

1611 Cotgr., Sang de dragon . . not . . the bloud of a Dragon 
..but the Gumme of the Dragon tree opened or bruised in 
the dog-<laics. 1840 Parkinson 7 heat. Bot. 153?. 171*11. 

Pouter t Hist. Drugs I. 194 'i’he Dragon Tree . appears to 
be a kind of Date Tree. 185a T11. Rons Humboldt's I'rav . 
I. ii. 61 note, Toothpick* steeped in the jui< e of the dragon- 
tree. .for keeping the gum* in a healthy state. 

t Dra gonwort. Obs. 

1. The plant Dracutu ulus vulgaris ; = Dragon h. 

1585-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Dreuoritium , Dragonwort. or 

dragen*. 1578 Lytk Dodoens lit. vi. 322 It is thought ..that 
those which carrie about them the lcaucs or route* of great 
Dragonwurtes, cannot be hurt nor stong of Vipers and Ser* 
pente*. 1807 Top*ri l Serpents < 1658) 594 A certain experi- 
mental unguent.. made of. .the roots of dragonwort. 

2. Small d . : the common Arum or Wake-robin. 

1674 Blagravr.Vn///. to Culpepper’s Eng. Physic. 54 A ron 

maculatum ; in English, small Dragon-wort, and speckled 
Aron, 

3. The Snakeweed, Polygonum Liistorta. rare. 

1856 Cm.t'EPFKR Eng, Phystc. 35 Bistort . . is called Snake- 
weed, . . Dragonwort. 

Dragoon (dragirn), sb. [ad. mod.F. tfragon 
Dragon, also in sense 2 .] 

1 1. A kind of carbine or musket. So called from 
its * breathing fire ’ like the fabulous dragon. Obs. 

t6aa F. Markham Bk. War 1 v. v. 238 A lieutenant of the 
late invented Dragoones (being not aboue sixtecne inch 
Barrell, and full Muaquet bore). Ibid. v. ii. 167 If the 
Regiment be but Dragoones. then a Spanish Murian, and 
no other Armor, a light Guelding, a good sword, and a faire 
Dragoone. 1837 Lane. Wills (1857) 1 1 - *4* To my Lord 
Strange one case of pistolls and a dragoone. 1859 Kusiiw. 
Hist. Coll 11. II. App. 137 The arms of a harquehusier, or 
dragoon, .ore a good harquebus* or dragoon, fitted with an 
iron work, to be carried in a belt (e^c. ]. 

t b. See quot., and cf. Fire -dba K« 3 . 

1 606 Capt. Smith Acad. Yrtg. Sea*men 33 Pol* of wild 
fire or dragouns. 

2. A species of cavalry soldier. The name was 
originally applied to mounted infantry armed with 
the firearm (sense 1 ). These gradually developed 
into horse soldiers, and the term is now merely a 
name for certain regiments of cavalry which his- 
torically represent the ancient dragoons, and retain 
some distinctive features of dress, etc. 

In France, the edict of Louis XIV, 25 July 1665, ranked 
dragoons among infantry, and this was their status until 1 784. 


In Montecuculi’s time, a 1688, they still ordinarily fought 
on foot, though sometimes firing from horseback; when 
Simes wrote, 1768, they mostly fought on horbelmck, though 
still occasionally on foot. The French of 1 )an. 

1791, confirmed by the dlcret of st Feb. 1793, classed them 
among horse soldier*, after the cavalty proper. In the 
» Biitisn Army, the Cavalry are now (1698) divided into I ife 
Guard*, Horse Guard*, Dragoon Guards, Dragoon*, Hut.- 
tar*, and Lancers. Earlier classification* made the Huscar* 
and Lancers subdivisions of the Dragoons. (See qtiot. i8j6.) 
In the U. S. army the term i* trot used. 

160a F. Markham Bk. /far 111. i 6t To these Low Coun- 
tries haue uroduicd another sort of Horse-men and they 
call them Dragoons whi< h I know not whether I may re* 
tunic them Foot-)lor*emen, or Horse- Footmen. 1885 Sir 
T. Hkkm-ki lav tv. (1677) 283 The General following with 
the rest of hi* Horse and Dragoons. i68t Eyvlvn Diary 
5 Dec., The King had now augmented Tiis guards with 
n new Hurt of diagoons, who tarried also grenados. a 1694 
* 1 11 1 01 son Serm <1741) V. 1274 Armed soldier*, «rtlled by 
th.it name of dtagon*, or, as we actording to the French 
pronunciation tulT them, dragoon*. 17R4 Dk Fok Mem. 
L iwalter (1840) 2B6 I hey . lost mo*t of their hor«e* . and . 
turning dragoon*, they lined the hedges 1788 Simkn Mil. 
Medley, Dragoon, is u mu*»iuetecr, mounted on hoist buck, 
Nouittiines fighting on foot, hut mostly on hor*«!*a<k, as 
01 « a*u>n requires 1836 Penny i nt. Vf. }8B In the British 
Army [Cavalty] « onshtHof the two regiment* of Lilt* Guards, 
the ro>al regiment of Horse Guim!*, seven rrgiment* of 
Ilragoon (Guards, and *eventeeii regiment* of Light Dra- 
goons, of which the 7th, 8th, i«»th, and isth ate Huhsar*, 
nnd the 9th, 12th, 16th, and 17th ate called Lancer*. [There 
are now(i8y^ 3 Regiments called Dragoons, 1 i of Hii**at*, 
and 5 of lomcers ] 1849 Mai aui av Hist, hug 1 ni 204 i he 
dragoon has since hetome a mere horse soldiei, lint in 
the seventeenth century lie wn* accurately destiibed by 
Montccucuh a* a foot soldier, who used u horse only in 
order to arrive with more speed at the place where imhlaiy 
service wa* to he pci formed 1868 Frm-man Norm. ( onq. 
II. x, 469 Riding to the field, hut huhling on fixit, they 
were dragiwnx in the earlier sense of the woid. 

b. As the t)pe of a rough and fierce fellow. 

tyt* Sti n r Sped. No. 531 F a What Treatment you 
would think then due to such Diagoon* 1856 K.mI'Rson 
hrtg. Traits, Race Wk* (Bohn) II. 27 'J'liese foundeis of 
the House of Lord* were gieejy and fe ro< iou* di.igoons, 
sons of greedy and ferocious pirate*. 

f o. In Uie following, taken by Todd, etc., as «*- 

Dragonnade. 

’ a 169* Br. T, Bariow Rem. 26s (T ) To hiing mrn to the 
Cttholtck faith (a* they pretend) by diagnotor, and im- 
piisonment*. 

3. A variety of pigeon, being a cross between a 
horseman and a tumbler. 

1733 Bhadi kv Earn. Du t. % v. Pigeons , From the Tumblei 
and the Horseman, Dragoons 1765 treat Dorn Pigeons 
Gj When the powter lias laid her egg, it must he shifted 
under a diagoon 1851 M avhkw Loud / al our i»86i| 11 . 
64 lti* pigcon-cote l* no longer slocked with carricis, 
dragoons, horsemen [etc.]. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1688 iOttiYN Diary 23 M nr, The dragoon missioners. 
Popish olficcm and priests, fell upon them [hnnch Proles 
tantsk murdered and put tlicm to death. 1688 Lt 1 iki 11. 
Brief Ret. (1857)1 487 I he duke of Gtaflon was short at 
by a drayoon soldiei 169a Hud. 1 1 . 402 Rigorous pio< e» d- 
ings against the dragoon-coiivcriN vj 4 $Gt ntl. Mag XVII. 

r6 A regiment of dragtxm guatds of 10 companies. >8*8 
. M. Si'RAR man But. Ounurr fed. 2) 2^,7 A I ight Dragoon 
or»e, mounted and accoutred 1 ornpJctc, (.arnc* 2 cut 1 «jr, 
14 lb*. 1858 Carlvi ic bredk id. i». xi (1GO5) I 118 [AJ 
rugged dragoon- major of a woman. 

Dragoo n, v. (f. prcc. »b. ; or ad. F. dragonner 
( 17 th c in liatz.-l)arm.).] 

1. trans. To set dragoons upon, to force or drive 
by the agency of dragoons ; to persecute or 
oppress, ns in the Dragon nadeh. 

1080 in Som<r* Tracts (17^5) 1 1 35* 'ihe Art of Dragoon- 
ing Men into Religion , .the ( 'outmum enf I o.w»s XIV, 169* 
Pretences hr. fuvas, 12 To Dragoon all Men into the Kings 
Religion. 1738 Nkal Hist. I* nr it IV. His brother of 
France ..was dragooning hi* Protestant subjects out of his 
kingdom 1881 Pall Mall (J. 3 Dec. 1/1 'I he net essity for 
dragooning the Irish or for nbof shing trial by jury 

2. To force {into a course, etc.) by rigorous and 
harassing measures. 

1689 Prior Ep. F. Sfuphard 138 Deny to have your free- 
born J'oe Dragoon’d into a Wooden Shoe. 1794 Godwin 
Cat Williams ria He dragooned men into wisdom. 1881 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oaf xvi (18B91 152 He wasn't to 
be dragooned into doing or not doing anything. 

3 To exact free quarters from. 

1753 Edwards in Mr*. Barbauld Riihardson's Carr. 
(1802) III. 52 Nor ought I . to be.. a vagrant without any 
fixed habitation or to dragoon tny friend* throughout the 
> ear- 

Hence Drftfoo ned ppl. a., Vrmgoo ning vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; aLo ( nonce-wds .) Dr*goo*nabl# a , 
capable of being dragooned ; Dragoo na.f •, the 
action of dragooning. 

1691 New Diseov. Old Intreague iii. 45 Domestlck Heroe*, 
whose Dragooning Hand* Seek out no Forreign Wars, 
while they can plunder Friends. Ibid, vii, 3 Dragooning'* 
• ceas'd 1717 De Foe Mem Ch. Scot lit. 78 All the French 
Dragooning, the PopUh Burning*, the Heathen 'lortunng* 
that we read of. a 1745 Swirr Whs. (18*1) II. 67 The next 
evtl to that of being dragooned is that of living dragoonahle. 
>855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 436 That inextinguishable 
hatred which glowed in the bosom of the persecuted, dra- 
gooned, expatriated Calvinist of Languedoc. 189* A the- 
nxum 24 Dec 883/3 Isaac Minet was. a witness of the 
’dragooning’ persecution. 1894 Speaker 26 May 584/1 
Ecclesiastic and squirearchy almsgiving and dragoonage, 

Dragoonode: tec Dbaoomhadb. 



DRAIN 


DRAGOON-BIRD. 

Dragoon-bird. A Brazilian bird {Cep ha- 
lopterus ornatus ), having a large, umbrella- like 
crest of fcatheis nbovc the bill ; also called umbrella- 
bird, 1864 in Webster. 

+ Dragooner. Ob$. Also 7 dragon ier, 
•goner, tgonoor, -gooneer. [f. Dragoon sb . 1 , 
or immediately from French, Cf. (Jer. dtagoner, 
in 17 th c. also tragoner , dragutter . 

I n German, t fie word was already in regular use in the 
Thiitj Wars War, nud in 1617 was ridiculed ns n‘freiml. 
w urt f or fun iiin word (Kluge. This, with the vuriaut 17th c. 
h nghsh forms, and the hu t that it was not a natural Kng. 
formation from dragoon, imply for the original a F. tita- 
gonnitr 'soldier armed with a dragoon or harquebus’, 
although this is not ic«<>rded in the dictionaries. OF. 
had d/a^ontei in the sense ' standard-bearer e= med.L. 
tiuxidud* ins J 

1. -- I )JtAGOON sb. 2. 

1639 Ltsmore Papers Ser. 11. 1888) IV. 27 The dragonccr* 

. me comm uided by one Coloncll StafTotd. 164a Deil. 
J ord\ .J- Com, Lor Kan rr aa l)c<_ 7 That the Dra- 
ft- »<»nci<; he nut into Companies, And that one hundred and 
twelve l»c allotted to a Company. 1 164s Iwynk in Wood 
i He (Oxf Hist. Soc) 1 68 lhc k>»ge* horsemen or 

troopers and diagoners. 1643 .\ ober Soanes 35 They had 
a power could reach him; and this was the power of the 
DragootieerH, 1644 7 Cii.vhand Char Load. Diurn. 2 

1 ho Einperick Divines of the Assembly, those Spmtuall 
Dragooner*, thumhe it attoiriingly. 167a T. Venn Mil. .f 
Afar Pnup. in 7 Five several kinds of men at Arms for 
the Hot sc Service, Fancier*, Cuintsicrs, Haniuebu/iers, 
I’arahiniers, Drngomcr*. 1705 s, Wiiaikiy in W. S. Ferry 
Hnt { oil Amer . Cot. ( h. 1 . 168 To rai.se the Dragooners 
and 5th rnen. 

2. A hoise ridden by a dragoon. 

164a Ord. \ Dnlar. Lo> ds <4 Com. 39 Nov. 11 Horses for 
service m the field, Dragomen* and Draught* Hot sc, 

3 . [f. Dragoon v .] One who dragoon** or takes 
part in a dragonnadc ; a llgid persecutor. 

1688 K eas ohs for Ext aid Standing Army, in 5 th Colt. 
Papers ynntt . .[/fans 14 ’] he Dragooners have made more 
Converts than all the bishops and t lergy of Fiam e i8j6 
I’mai o /Wnt \ (1865) I. w6j Who for loti if > ears had l>ceti 
a great dragooner 

Dra g-rope (-rtP'p). A toj>c by which any- 
thing is d lagged; spec, that used in dragging a 
piece of ordnance. 

1768 K niuk / ondon IV. Harness for horses, besides 

mens harness, diag roues, &e. X893 Fomhks-Miii mei t. 

Kanin (it Mutiny 46 The sailois manned the drag-iopcs 
of the heavy guns 

at tub. 1853 bnxgUM kr Mtltt. F.ncycl Dt ay-rope Mon, 
.. the men attached to h^ht or heavy pm< ch of ordnance, 
for the purpose of expediting movements in action. 

Draftsman (<lwRziu» > n'). 

1. The driver of a dm*; or coach. 

181 s Sporting Mag XXXIX. .*84 Hcslinged the drags* 
man.. which means that hr sneaked away from the coach, 
without even npolovi/ing for Ids want of means of paying 
1840 Thai kfr\y Shabby Genteel Story i, He had .. a nod 
fur the shooter or guard, and u bow fur the dragsman. X885 
New Bk. Sports 166 Men do not drive nowadays with the 
skill which used to chatacteri/e the gentleman draftsman. 

2. Hogues' cant. A rubber of vehicles, a drogger. 
181a J H. Vaux Hash Diet , Diagsnian , a thief who 

follows the game of dragging 1851 Mavhfw Load. Labour 
(i86j) II. 43a 'Draftsmen’, 1 e those poisons who steal 
good* or luggage from tarts and com lies 

3. One employed to drag a mer-bed, etc. 

1896 Daily Nows is Apr. 6/5 When every inch of the dark 
rivei bed. has been raked the draftsmen, move round on 
to the towing path and begin again. 

Dr a*#- staff (-stuf). A trailing pole hinged to 
the rem of a vehicle to check its backward move- 
ment when it stops in a stcen ascent. 

1769 Do Foe's Four (it, Brit 1 1. a<>Q The Conch wanting 

a Dragstnff, it ran back, in spire of all the Com liman's 
Skill 1794 W Futon ( arriagis (1801) II. Gloss 6. 1806 

M iss Mur oKi> in I. ’Estrange Life (1870) I, 53 The horses 
ran baik on a very stetp hill, and nothing but the drag- 
stulT could have saved our lives. 

Drohen, Draht, obs. forms of Draw v. f 
Draught. 

Draidour, var. of Dreadopr, Obs. 

Draifvf, obs. Sc. f. drove, pa. t. of Drive v. 
Draigle, Sc. form of Draggle. 

Draiht v e : see Dretch vA 
Draik, Sc. var. of Drake; obs. f. Drawk. 
tDrail,^. Obs , Also drayl(e. [app. an altered 
form of Th iil, influenced by draw , drag , draggle/] 

1 . tratis. To drag or trail along. 

. 1598 T. Bastard ChrostoUros (1880) ax First would 
I stcruc myselfe . Or these rude chuf* should drayle me 
through tbeir tavlc*. r 164a Twvnk in Wood Lift (Oxf 
Hist. Soc.) I. 8a The pike men drayled their pikes on the 
gtound. H. More Antid. idolatry To Kdr., He 

returned, .dialling hi* sheephook behind® him 

2 intr. To trail, draggle, move laggingly. 

1598 Gki nkwky Tacitus * Ann Germante 1. a$g Neither 
going too hastily before the horsemen, nor drafting after. 
a 1716 South Strut. (17371 VI. xii « R.), Unless we have also 
u continual care to keep it from drailing in the dirt. 

Brail (dirUb sb, [f. prec. vb.J 
1 A fish-hook and line weighted with lend to 
enable it to be dragged at a depth in the water ; 
also, the weighted hook, and the weight, which ia 
a conical piece of lead placed round the shank of 
the hook, \U.S) 

1634 W. Wood AVw Lng. Pros*. (1865) 38 These Macrills 
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are taken with drails, which is a lone small line, with a lead 
and hooke ut the end of it. 1883 Fisheries Exhtb. Cat at 
J 95 Jifi* and drails for the capture of cod, weakfwh, Spanish 
mackerel, bass, bluefish, and dolphin, 1894 Youth's Com- 
panion (U. S.) as Nov. 562/4 To whirl the lines .. armed 
with weighted hooks called ' drails \ 

f 2. A long, trailing head-dress. Obs. rare. 

1847 Ward Simp Cobler a 6 It is no marvell they wearc 
drailes on the hinder part of their heads. 

3. i’art of a plough ; see quot. local. 

1794 T. Davis Agric. lYilts in Archetol. Rev. Mar. (1888', 
Drat l, the iron u>w of a plough from which the traces 
draw, and which has teeth to set the furrow wider or 
narrower. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1 . 161 The drail, by which 
they are now commonly attached, being at a. 

Drain (dr?«n), V. Also 6-7 drean(e, drayne, 
drane, 7 -8 drein, dreyn, (dreign). [OK. drtfah - 
nian {dr{hn\an,dt thttigean), proh. (ox * dr /(Ionian, 
f. root driag - OTeut *diaug- dry. 

It is remarkable that, after the Oh. period, no example of 
this word is known to occur for 5<x> years, till the 16th c. 
(Richardson’s quot. of dr erne from Lydgate, erroneously 
referred here, belong* to dtroine f Dkkaiow ) The historical 
spelling is a reart . pionounml m some dialects (tirin’, in 
others (dr/n). Drein, dreign, drain, drane, are non- 
ctymological representations of (<lr/iO, on the analogy of 
rein , reign , ratn, crane . cf Joan, Jane.] 

I. f I. tratis. To strain (liquid) through any 
porous medium. Obs. 

c xooo Ags. i.oxp. Matt, xxiii. 34 Ge drehnfoeaS [v.r. 
drelmiaft; Hatton (i. dienieftj fx>n e ftneett awex. c toooSax. 
Loot Ad. II I. 72 Wyll ss iftc well on buternn; dreahna ut hurh 
wyllene claft. < 1500 S'Air. Remedies in Halliw'. Nugx Poet. 
67 Drayne it and diingkc it witli confcscione. 1615 Latham 
La hoary (1631) 9s Dreari away what is left of the vineger. 
x6a6 Bacon Syh<a $ 2 Salt-water drayned through twenty 
vessels. 1667 Mil ton P. /.. til. 605 Old Proteus from the 
Sen, Dr.iiml tntough a Limbeck to his Native foune. 

2. To draw off or away (a liquid) gradually, or 
in small quantities, by means of a conduit or the* 
like ; to carry off or away by means of a drain. 

i«8 J.fland Ittn . I. 99 A Causey of Slone with divers 
Bridge}* over it to dream: the low Medow Wntcis, ,irto Aire 
Ryver. 1594 Shaks. Ri\h. HI, iv iv. 276 A hand-kcr- 
chrefe did dreyne r l'he pin pic sappe from her sweet 
Brothers body. 1629 Fulifr Holy lYar (1640) 2 The 
streams of milk and nony..arc now drained drie, 1671 tr. 
L re pus* Yoy. Afauritania 39 It is impossible to pa*se it, 
untill the waters are all dreined away 1716 Adv. ( apt. 
R. Boyle 78 A Puddle of Water, which I gave Directions to 
be drain'd. 1838 T, Thomson (hem. Org . Bodies 621 
Small trenches are cut through the field to drain o(T the 
rain. X879 Harlan Eyesight 11 29 lhc ordinary fluw of 
tear* is thus drained into the nostiif. 

fb. To let fall in drops strained out. Obs. rare. 
XJ93 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IV, ut. ii. 142 To drume Upon his 
face an Ocean of salt teares. 

3. Darts/, and fig. To carry off, withdraw, take 
away ns by a drain. 

16*5-8 tr Camden's Hist Fits. an. 1596 (R \ He. per- 
mitted those of Rome to exhaust and drain the wealth of 
England. 1673 Milton True Re/tg. Wks. (i8st) 412 The 
Pope was wont to dreign away gicatcst j»art of the wealth 
of this. .Land. x8i8 Jas Mill Brit. India II. v. iv. 4pTo 
expend as mmh as it could possibly drain from its subjects. 

4. To drink (a liquid) off or to the last drops. 

160a Shaks Ham. 1. iv. 10 He dreines his draughts of 
Renish downe. <x 1700 Dkvdiin OvufsAfet. xv (R.), Who 
..the sweet essence of amomum drains. 18*3 Byron Island 
I. vi, ( I hey] drain’d the draught with an applauding cheer. 
1850 Kingsm.y Alt. Li>cke \ , He drained the remaining drops 
of the thrcc-pcnnyworlh of cream. 

5. intr . Of liquid: To percolate or trickle 
through ; to flow gradually off or away. 

1587 Golding De Motnay xiv. 207 Let the bloud dreyne 
out, the mouing wax weake, the scnces fade. x6s8 Digby 
Yoy. Medit. (1868) 80 T’hcy.,fill with fresh water; hut 
L bclieue it dreaneth thither from the higher land. 1673 
Kay Wtllughby's Jonm. Spain 478 The juice drcins down 
through the course sugar at the bottom. xy«5 Bradley 
Lam. Put. s. v. Malt, Let the Water drein well and equally 
from the Com. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 3 The vast volume 
of water sent down from above drain* away seawards. 

11 . 0 . trans. To withdraw the water or moisture 
from (anything) giadually by straining, suction, 
formation of conduits, etc. ; to leave (anything) dry 
by withdrawal of moisture. 

*577 * r - Ballinger's Decades { 1503)88 Bodies dreined from 
the tfreggea of all corruption. 1605 Shaks. fifacb. 1. ait. 18 
He dreyne him dne as Hay. 1655 Mkq. Worcester 
Cent. Inv. $ xoo Drein all sorts of Mines, and furnish Cities 
with water. 1x1687 IVtty /W A nth. (1690) 66 Dutch 
Engineers may drain its Bogs. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Cni/iw 
vii. O875) 315 In the valleyx drained by the Sacramento and 
the San Joaquin. 1890 Abney Photography (cd. 6) 128 The 
emulsion may be drained . by placing it on a hair sieve, 
1896 L aw limes (\ 488/1 A pipe or sewer which also 
drained another house. 

7. To empty by drinking ; to drink dry. 

1697 Dryofn Yirg.-Past, if. 53 Two Kid*., drein two 
bagging Udders every tiny, 1714 Pope iYt/e of Bath 214, 

I drain’d the spicy nut brown bowl. x8ao Keats Lamia 1. 
aog Where G<xl Bacchus drain* his cup* divine. 1855 
Dickknh Dorrtt 1. xxui, They had drained the cup of life to 
the dregs. 

8 . transf. and fig. To deprive (a person or thing) 
of possessions, properties, resources, strength, etc., 
by their gradual withdrawal ; to exhaust. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Lt Blanc's Trav. 203 How the King of 
Fez had drained their Countrey. 1673 Dryorn Marr, a la 
Moils hi. I, You have drained all the French plays and 
romance*. 176* 71 H. Waipoib Yertue's Anted. Paint . 
(1786) !. 243 These cxpences . . drained him so much, that 


he again quitted Rome. i7Ca Cowrea Task ut. 784 
Drained to the last poor item of hi* wealth, He »igh*. 1844 
Emerson Led. Yng. Amcr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 205 "lie cities 
drain the country of the best part of its population. 1874 
Grekn Short Hut. iv. | 4. 189 The treasury . . was drained 
by hi* Norman war*. 

9 . intr. To become rid of moisture by its gradual 
percolation or flowing away. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720) 217 Having laid them 
Ipotx] side-long to drain. 1706 Mrs. Glassk Cookery xviii. 
288 Lay them on a coarsc cloth to drain. 1864 Jml. R. 
Agric Soc XXV. l 43 This land won’t drain. 189a W, K. 
Burton Mod. Photofir. (ed. to) 142 The print*, a* they arc 
taken from the washing water, are allowed to drain. 

Hence Drained (dr^nd ),///. a. 
i6xt Cotgr., hscoult , drained. s6& in Hartlib Legacy 
270 Tree* . . planted in the drained Fens . . by Dutt hmen. 
17*3 Pope Odyss. x\iti. 180 He . . the drain’d goblet to the 
cnicf restore* 1855 T fnnvson Maud 1. i. 20 A scheme that 
had left us flaccid and drain’d, a 1881 Rossetti Sprtng, 
Where the drained flood Innds flaunt their marigold. 

Drain (dr^n\ sb. Forms : see prcc [f. Drain v.] 

1 . A channel by which liquid is drained or 
gradually carried olT ; esp. an artificial conduit or 
channel for carrying off water, sewage, etc. 

In tnc Fen district*, including wide canal-hkc navigable 
channels (See Penny Cycl. *. v. Bedford Level.) Else- 
where, applied chiefly to covered sewage drains or field 
drains. 

155a Hulort, Drayne, sulcus. *577-87 Hoi inshed Descr. 
lint, xv. (R ), Here also it receiueth the Baston dreane, 
Longtoft dicane, Deeping dicanc, and thence goeth by 
Wickham into the *»ca. 1580 Hollyband I teas hr. Tone, 

Yn Rayon, .a drane to drawe the water out of a field x6ox 
Pf i*ys Diary 25 St pt , A stop at Charing Crosse, by reason 
of digging of a drayne there to clear the streets. 1696 
Phil. J'ratts. XIX 344 Through these Fens run great Cuts 
or Dreyns, in whkh are a great many Fish. 1739 tr. La 
Pluche's Nature Display'd IIL 9 Gentlemen comert their 
Marshes into good fruitful Meadow* by contriving large 
Fosse* and Drain* to carry off the Water. 1860-x Flo. 
Nightingaik Nursing ii. 23 Another great evil in house 
construction is carrying drains underneath the house. 188a 
Daily Tel. 28 0 « t. 2/4 Several drain* . . will be fishable to- 
morrow. 1895 lYestm. Claz 1 3 Dec. 2/3 You are sometimes 
asked in Yorkshire to go for a picnic on the drain .. you 
discover that ‘dram’ is merely the local name for canal. 
fig. 1683 Burnft tr. Mote's Utopia ( 1684) 165 Such a lend 
and vicious sort of People, that srem to have run together, 
as to the Drain of Humane Nature, 

+ b. A teat. Obs. rare. 

1587 Mascall Gcnd. Cattle (1627) 260 Euery pigge will 
but suckc hi* drene or teate. 

o. Applied to a natural water-course which 
drains a tract of country. 

1700 Drydkn Fable *, Meleager 4- A tat. 93 A valley stood 
below: the common drain Qf Waters fiom above, and 
frilling rain. 1770 G. Washington lYrit. (1889) II. pit 
The little run* and drains, that come through the hills. 
X876 V. L. Cam iron Across April a (1885) 511 The main 
drain of the tountiy i* the Wal«S nullah 

d. Surgery. A tubular instrument used to draw 
off the discharge from a wound or abscess. 

1834 Goods Study Med (cd. 4> II. 106 When the case is 
chronic seton* or some other protracted drain should never 
be neglected. 1880 Mac Cormac Antisept.Surg. 18 There 
was immediate union of the flaps of the wound* save whore 
the drains emerged. 

2 . The act of draining or drawing off, drainage ; 
now only fig. constant or gradual outlet, with- 
drawal, or expenditure. 

17*1 Perry Daggenh. Breach 10 Sluices or Trunk*, made 
for the drein of the Levels. 1732 bwivr Propos Paying 
Nation. Debts Wks. 1761 HI. 213 Remittances to pay ab- 
sentees . . and many other drain* of money. 1796 Morsf. 
Arner. ( 7 eog.ll. 392 Owing to the great drain* of people 
sent to America, 1829 T. Moork Mem . (1854) VI. 65 A snd 
drain upon my time. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 
308 The excess of pho*phates indicate* the ‘drain’ on the 
nervous energies. 1849 Mataui ay Hist . Eng . 1 . 307 Which 
caused no drain on the revenue of the state. 

8. That which is drained or drawn off; a small 
remaining quantity of liquid, b. slang. A drink. 

1836* Dickens Sk. Box, Oinshops(D.), Two old men who 
came in ‘just to have a drain’. 1852 — Bleak Ho xix, Ho 
stood drains round. 1868 C. H. Ross Bk. Cats , A . . jug. . 
with a drain of milk in the bottom of it. 

4 . pl . Dregs from which liquid has been drained, 
b. dial. Brewers* grains from the mash-tub. 

1820 Keats To Nightingale 3 , 1 had . . emptied some dull 
opiate to the drains a 1825 Forby Vac. F. Anglia, Drains , 

g rains from the mash-tub, through which the wort has been 
rained off. 

5 . atttib. and Comb., as drain-digger , - pipe , -lax, 
-tile, etc. ; drain-cook, a cock for draining the water 
out of a boiler, etc. ; drain-exhauster, a machine 
for pumping up the water from deep drains ; drain- 
grenade : sec Grenade ; drain-plough, a plough 
for cutting field-drains, a draining plough ; drain- 
trap, a trap on a drain to prevent the escape of 
sewer- gas ; drain-well : see quot. 

1895 Parkes Health 95 The escape of "drain air into the 
house. 1894 Daily News 23 Ian. 6/5 The "drain cocks blew 
out and the boilers emptied themselves into the vessel’* 
bilges. 1601 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields Q Cities 07 
The steam-driven pump— quite a different affair from tne 
Fen "drain-exhauster. 1857 Chambers' Inf on* at. I. 494/1 
The substitution of water-closet* and # drain-pipes for pnvie* 
and cess-pool*. 1884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 021/2 I’he 
rage for painting on drain-pipe. 1855 J. G Morton 
CycL Agr/c. I. 700 The "drain plough wo* first introduced 
into Scotland by Mr, McEwan. 17*9 Land. Gat, No, 
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DRAINABLE. 

5869 '3 A[n] Estate lying in Deeping Level . . subject to 
♦Drain Faxes. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, % Drain- traps, 
contrivances for preventing the escape of foul air from 
drains. 1874 Knight Diet. Meth., * Drain-well, a pit sunk 
through au impervious stratum of earth to reach a pervious 
stratum and form a means of drainage for surface water. 
Drain, obs. pa. pple. of Draw v . 

Drai nable, a. Capable of being drained. 

1811 Cotgr. , Esc on table, drainable. 1840 Blithr Eng . 
Imbrov. Imfir. (1653) 48 Some great Bog or Quagmire lying 
so flat as is not Draynable. 

Drainage (dr^ned^). [f. Drain v. + -age.] 

1 . The action or work of draining. 

in Stonehouse Ax holm* (1839* 9 * The works., within 
the dicage and draynage of the Lcvell of Hatfield Chase. 
1834 [see 3]. x88i Smiles Engineers II. 15a Drainage by 
the old method of windmills, imported from Holland. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Drainage, surgical, the use of a Drainage 
tube, or of strands of horse-hair, silk, or other material . .in 
a wound or suppurating cavity for the purpose of removing 
the fluids therein contained. 

Jig. 1830 W. Irving Goldsmith xvi. 180 ThU constant 
drainage of the purse. 1881-3 Schakk Encycl. Relig. Kit owl. 
II. 905/2 That drainage by Rome of the very heart-bluod 
of his fatherland. 

2 . A system of drains, artificial or natural. 

18/8 Huxley Physiogr. 19 Such a line divides the western 
drainage of the country from its eastern drainage. 

b. Porous matter, broken fragments, etc , used 
to drain a flower-pot. (Cf. Draining 3 ) 

1891 Garden . 97 Aug. 101 Pots, .filled about three parts 
of their depth with clean drainage. 

8. That which is drained off by a system of 
drains ; sewage. 

1834 in Penny Cycl. XXI. 314/2 Their ideas of. .drainage 
never extended to more than taking away the surface 
drainage. *857 Chambers' It fo* mat. for People I. 495 The 
drainage, .rises through a false perforated bottom covered 
with peat -charcoal, i860 Maury Phys. Grog. Sea $ 555 
Lake Titicaca . . receives the drainage of the great inland 
basin of the Andes. 

4 . attrib . and Comb., as drainage-area, -district, 
*shaft, -system, -tent\ drainage- soaked adj.; drain- 
age-anohor, -tube: see quots. 1883. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 69 Pumps . . for carrying off 
the drainage water. 1847 AH 10 * it Viet. c. 34 8 23 
Separate drainage districts. 1869 R. B. Smyth Gold-/. 
Victoria 610 The main shaft in which the pumps, .are fixed 
. . is sometimes called the water shaft, and the drainage 
shaft. i8jp J. Geikik Gt. Ice Age (1894) 549 The drainage- 
area of Maggiore, I.ugano, and Como. 1881 Moohk Sc 
Masters Epit. Card. 143 Keeping the.. soil from mixing 
with the drainage crocks. 1883 hyd, Soc. Lev., Drainage 
anchor . . an indin-rubber filament with laterally projecting 
arms .. introduced within a cannula into the cavity of an 
abscess. Ibid., Drainage lube, a small .. India rubber or 
coiled wire or other tube, with lateral perforations . . passed 
through a cannula into the . . cavity to be drained. 1891 
R Kipling City Dread/. Nt. 6 The damp, drainage -soaked 
sail is sick with the teeming life of a hundred years. 

Drainer ((dr^nai). [f. as prec. + -KR ! .] 

X. One who drains ; csp. one whose business is to 
construct field-drains. 

1611 Cotgr., Esputseur , a drayner ; exhauster, emptier of 
moisture, a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Btdfardsh. 115 The 
Drayncrs of the fenns have, .secured the County against his 
power for the future. 1667 Duchess Newcastle Life Dk. 
of N. iv. (1886) 224 It is a part of prudence in a common- 
wealth or kingdom to encourage drainers. 1717 S. Skwam. 
Diary 23 Aug. (1882) HI. 136 Gave the workmen 2/., 
Dreancts 6 d. 183J7 Howitt Kur. Life vt. xv. (1862) 576 As 
the drainer cut# his drain in the greensward of the meadows. 
1868 Browning Ring hr Bk. ix. 1277 This drainer to the 
dregs O' the draught of conversation. 

Jig. *<*37 Wotton in Relic. Wot ton. (1672) 105, I must 
note the rope's Legal# and Dreyncrs. 18x4 Byron Juan 
xv. iv, The drainer of oblivion, even the not. 

2 . That which drains ; a drain ; a vessel in which 
moist substances arc put to drain. 

1598 Florio, Gouiolatoio , a gutter or drainer in a house. 
x66a Sir W. Dugdale//w/. Embank. 4- Drain. (1772) 161 
An old gote and drainer called Symond’s gote. 1606 
Edwards Demonstr. Exist. God it. 99 The gall-bladder In 
the hollow part of the liver, t* the dreiner for cholcr. 1730 
A. Gordon MaffeCs Amphith. 319 He makes his Theatre 
to have had Drainers for Water, and a Roof. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed 4) 1 . 208 While the curd 
is pressing in the drainer, it ought to be set before a good 
fire. 1880 Lomas Alkali Trade 229 The white salt in the 
drainer may be washed with water. 

Draining, vbl. sb. [f. Drain v . + -inqI.] 

1 . The action of the verb Drain in various 
senses; drainage. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Deriuatio . . a turning : a 
drayning. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Esguato, the draining 
or drawing of water from a boggle or marrish ground. 
1677 Ha lr Prim . Orig, Man. 11. ix. 209 The drayning of the 
great Level in Northamptonshire. 1753 N * Torriano 
Sore Throat 90 The Inside of the Nose remained perfectly 
clear, and free, nor was there any running or draining from 
thence. 1834 Penny Cycl I. 225/1 The subsoil is.. not wet 
for want ofoutlet or draining. 1849 Cobden Speeches 73 
This inordinate draining upon the prosperity of the country. 

2 . That which is drained oft ; ** Drainage 3. 

<834 Penny Cycl. I. 228/* Liquid manure, .drainings of 

dunghills. 

3 . Something used to drain a flower-pot, etc. 

x8s» Beck's Florist 224 Plant them singly in a 60-size 
pot. .with plenty of drainings in the bottom. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as draining-auger, -brick, 

- engine , - machine , - plough , •fat, -tile, - well , etc. 

i6mg Drayner Con/. (1647) A ij b, A great guid in this 
drayning businessa. 171s J. J ames tr. Li Stoners Gardening 
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41 Draining Well* should be made, nt convenient Distance*. 
x8o$ R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) I. 415 Another 
form of draining-brick for forming larger sorts of drams. 
i «37 Penny Cyil. IX. 122/1 A draining plough hu* been 
invented which . greatly accelerate* the operation of fuming 
drains. 1074 Ksn.nr Du t. Meih., Drawing-auger, a 
horizontal auger occasionally used for boring through a bank 
to form a channel for water. Ibid , Drawing-machine , a 
form of filter or machine for expediting the separatum of a 
liquid from the magma or max# of more solid matter which 
it saturate#. t /bid., Draintng-bot (Sugar-m an^/act me), an 
inverted conical vessel in which wet 6ug*r is placed to drain. 

DrainleftS, a. [f. Dkain sb. or v. + -I.KKH.J 
That cannot be drained or exhausted ; inexhaust- 
ible, exhaustless. 

1817 Keats Sleep hr Ptu'/ty, A drainles* shower Of light 
is poesy. 1818 Shelley Ret*. Islam lit, Sad lean. turning 
To mutual smiles, a drainlexx treasure. 

Dr&isine (di^z/’n). Also draisene, err on. 
draisnene. fa. F. draisine, draisienne , Ger. 
dtaisine, f. name of the inventor, Baron Drais of 
Saverbrun near Mannheim.] The earliest form 
of bicycle; - Dandy-horsk. 

18x8 L' pool Mercury 24 Apr., Expeiiinent* with Drais- 
iennesijx species of carriage moved by machinery without 
horse*). 1879/.//. World (U.S.)3o Aug 275/jOneof itslthc 
velocipede's) rudimentary lorms was ' the oiaisinc', n tuiultcr. 
some machine invented by Baron Von Drais, of Mannheim 
on the Rhine ..The improved <liai*ine soon reached 
America. 1884 Longm. Mag. Mar. 485 The dandy-horse, 
hobby ot draisnene, wan a two-whceled vehicle. 

Drait, ob*. pa. t. of Drite. 

Drake 1 (dr* l k). Forma 1 draco, (7 draok\ 3- 
drake. [OE. draca Com. VVGcr. * dr oho, a. L. 
draco dragon: cf. MDu , MLG., OFris. drake, 
mod. Du. draak, OHG. trahho, MUG. troche, r. 
drache ; also ON. dreki (Sw. drake, Da. dr age).] 
(See also Fire-drake.) 

1 . « Dragon 2. AKo a representation of this 
used as a battlc-standaid. Obs. or arch. 

Beowulf ( 1 'Ji ) 5371 pa wa**..fre<ne fyr-draca, fiehfta 
Xemyndit. a 1000 Marty* ol. (E K T. S.) go Of h-cre com 

? p\n mice! draca ond nbat hone )>ridda n dxl Ike* hadnan 
okc*. c xaoo Ormin 1842 Furr |>4tt he shollde fihhtcnn 
Onnjan an drake, r XS05 Lav. 15062 p.is tw-eie draken 
[c x»75 drakes]. Ibid. 27244 lette Me sette up |>cuc drake, 
heremosrken unimake. 13.. A'. Alt's. 554 '1 hco lady cede 
to then drake, c 1460 Towneley filyst. (Surtees) 259 If it 
were the burnand drake Of mr stylly be gait a strakc. 
1570 Lkvins A lamp . 12A4 Drake, dragon, draco. 1597 
Constable Poems (1859) 53 'I he pryde ofbeaueti became 
the dmke of hell. [189a STorh. liKooKR E. Eng. Lit. iit. 
71 Three hundred years before lteuwulf met the drake J 
+ b. A serpent; — Dragon 1. Obs 
ci 000 Panther 16 (Bosw.) I* ftat deor pandher, se 
is .-et-hwam freond, butan dracati anuin. c 1000 Ags. Ps. 
xc[i), 13 (Th.^ pu ofer aspide miht caftc gnngnn . . and leon 
and dracan h*te ^eby^can. 

t C. A monster of the water*; = Dragon 3. Obs. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. lxxiiili], Swylce ^ebr.x-ce )wct drac.m 
heaftHl deopc wsctcre. Ibid, cxlviii. 7 Herijen dracan 
swylce Drihten. 

t 2 . A fiery meteor: see Firk-drakk 2. Obs. 
ciu 05 Lay. 25594 pa com j*rr westene winden mid 
weolccn a l>erninge drake. 1303 Gower Conf. Ill, 96 I.o 
where the firic aiakc alofte Flccth up in thaier. x6xo 
Guili im I /era Idty 111. iii. (i66<») 116 Fearfull. .fiery Drakes, 
and Blazing bearded-light, Which flight* the World. 

t 3 . Name of a species of ordnance; a small 
sort of cannon. Obs. exc. J/ist. 

i6»5 J. Glanvjll Voy. to Cadiz (1883) 75 Wee di*< harmed 
upon them some of our Drakes or field pei< e# loaden with 
small shott. 1617 Taking of St. Esprit in Hail. A fisc. 
(Malh.) III. 550 Two drakes upon the half detk, taing 
brass, of sackrr l>ore. 1691 ^ LUTTREt L ^ Brief Rel. (1857) 
II. 170 Mr. Bellingham having lately invented a sort of 
gun, called a drake, to serve in nature of feihl peitex', 
and may be carried behind a man on horseback. 1755 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV, 266 Two ships had .. landed at 
Leith, six culverin* and nine drakes. 1894 Wolskley 
Marlborough II. 157 'Fen demiculverins, twelve drakes, 
two three-pounders, and some mortars. 

4 . An angler’s name for species of Ephemera : 
the' green drake is the common day-fly (A. vuL 
gala). (See also drake-fly in Drake 2 .) 

1658 R. Franck Noith. Mem. (1821) 66 It was only with 
drack9 that 1 killed thexe trouts. 1676 Cotton Walton's 
Angler viii, The drake.. is to be found in flags and grass 
too, and indeed everywhere, high and low, near the nver, 
1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 282 Hie drake or true cad- 
fly { called by many the May-fly, from the month in which 
it is in season . * • Braith waitp. Salmon idi* of 

Westmorland vi 26 The most beautiful upecie# of our 
ephemera, the green and grey drake#. 

5 . A beaked galley, or ship of war of the Vikings. 
(Cf. ON. dreki.) 

186s H. Marryat Year in Sweden I. 199 note, Those in 
which the vikings were buried in their drake. Ibid. 438 
A viking wo# discovered at Hatuna, interred in hi* drake. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as drake- head ; drake-shot 
from sense 3. 

CX105 Lay. 18231 Pendragun an Brutisc Draken hefd 
[c XS75 Drakc-heuedl an Lnglisc. a 11*5 Ancr. R. 246 
pu hauest fornchaldcd. )>e drake heaued. 1755 Mem. Capt. 
P. Drake II. iii. 77 A Drake Shot, otherwise a Four 
Pounder. 

Drake 2 (dr/'k). In 5 drak, 6 Sc. dr&ik, (7 
draig). [M PI, first found in 1 3U1 c«, corresponding 
to northern and central Ger. dial, draak, drake , 
drache (same sense); this is app, the second element 
in OHG. antrahho , antrehho, MHG. anireche , 


Ger. enter ich, 1599 endt/ich, Ger. dial, endedraih, 
antnk, ant r edit , en track, Sw. (from LG.) an ti- 
ll rake, the fiist element usually explained a# emd, 
end, ente, ami, ant, a nut 4 duck \ though the Ol 1 G. 
ioims offer difficulties. The compound foim is* 
not known in English. 

If "drako, *diakho, *$trekko was originally the W.fioi 
name of the mule of the duck, the word for *duck’ may 
have been prefixed to di&tinguixh it from the xiinilnr form* 
of Drake!. (1 he notion that MK. drak* was shortened 
from an < >K. *andr\tke has no basis of fact, ami the con* 
jcuuie that the word contains the suffix • ru , -rah, ‘thief, 
might), ruler ix absurd.)] 

1 . The male of the duck, and of bltds of the 
duck kind. 

c 1300 llaveloh 1241 Nc go# ne henne Ne the hemV t ne 
the <li uke. c 1385 Chaucmc /,. G. W . 24,0 Phyllis. With- 
oute h>ic a* tun u drake sweine. c 1^50 Hi'LLANd i/owlat 
»o* With grmc nlmouss on hed, schir Gawane the Drak. 
1500-00 Dunbar Poems Ixiti 46 Huntari* of draik and 
dink. 1639 Sir R. Gordon J/ist Eat Idem Sutherland 3 
l her i*. duke, draig, widgeon, teale. and all oilier kinds 
of wildfowl. 1871 1 >arwin Dt*i. Man (18H6) 391 The 
common drake.. after the bleeding -season is well known to 
lose his male plumage for a pciiocTof thiec months. 

2 . attnb. and Comb., as dtake-nak, + -nosed, 
adjs. ; f drake-fly, an artificial fly d tossed with 
breast feathers of a drake ; drake-stone, a flat 
stone thrown along the surface of water so as 
alternately to graze it and rebound in its course. 

a 1450 Ijsshynge w. Anglt (1884) 35 Thr drake flye, the 
body of blacke w till . . w ynges of the mayle of the blmke 
diakc. 1575 A/Pmshr I i*g> in Had. Doasley IV. 151 l hat 
diousy drakeno-.ed drivel. i8#8 l)n (^uincey in Bla<Kw, 
Mag . XXIV. 907 It .. reappear* at a icmote pail of the 
sentence*, like what 1* talltcf a dinke-Mone on the sutface of 
a river. 1847-8 — Pt ofeitautnm Wk*. VI II. 1 30 '1 he 
boyish spoil sometime* culled ' drake-stone ’ : a flattish 
stone is thrown by a little dexterity *0 a* to graze the sur- 
face of a river. 1884 Lit. World (U.S ) 48^/3 Bound 
in drake-neck blue vellum cloth. 1889 Daily News 5 Jan. 
5 There are few handsomer sen-fowl than the drake eitlei. 

Drake, obs. form ot Drawn sb. 

Dram (dram ,sbA Also 5 drama, 5-7 drarame. 
[phonetic spelling of earlier Drachm, dretgm, 
also in OF. drame. See also Drachma, Dirhem.] 
+ 1 . ** Drachm j, the ancient Gicek coin. fV\r. 

( 1440 Hylton Stala Perf i\V. dc W, 1494) 1 xl viii. What 
woman. .that hath lost a dmme, 106 Ptlgt- l'c>J. (\V de 
W. 1531) 24a A ccrtayne coyne. called a di amme. 

2 . A weight, oiig. the ancient Greek Drachma; 
hence, in Apothecaries' weight, a weight of fio 
grains «- J of an ounce; in Avoitdupoii weight, of 
2 7 1 grains of an ounce; « Drachm 2. Also 
the Arabic Dirhem, used from Motocco to Persia 
and Abyssinia. 

c 1440 Promp Parv. 1 30/2 Drame, wyglite, drama, dragma. 
1553 Kdhn Pemdis is Stonr* of goldwcighing -x or .xii. 
druinnu.fi. x6ox Siiakx. All's Well 11. in. 233 Yen good 
faith, eu’ry dramme of it, and I will not bate tlicr a iu ruplc. 
1741 ContpL Earn. Pine 1. i. 97 A Dram of Saffron, tied in 
a kag. 189a W. K. Burton Mod. Photogi. (ed to) 17 
Foui ounces of sulphide of soda, one diam of citric acid. 

3 . a. A fluid dram ( « } fluid ounce) of medicine, 
etc. ; hence b. A imall draught of cordial, stimu- 
lant, or spirituous liauor. A 1 s<t fig. 

c 1590 Play of Sir l )wnt as More (Slmk*. Soc ) 93 1 'hou 
xliult see me take a dramme . . Shall cure the Atone. 159a 
Shaks. Rom ^ Jul. v. i. 60 l^et me hauc A dram of 
poyxon. 1611 — Wmt. T 1. ii. 320. 164a R<x.fiui N a ti- 

nt an 38 Surely . . lice must put more dramme# and dmggex 
to the Ph>xi ke. x68a Bun>an Hoh War (Cassell) 208, 
I have a cot dial of Mr. Forget-Good's making, the which, 
sir, if you will take a dram of., it may make \ou 
bonnv and blithe 17x3 Swirr Frenzy of 7 Denny Wk*. 
1755 ill. 1. 143 The diam, *irV Mr Lintot drank up all the 
gin just now. 17^9 Fielding lorn Jones xv. iv, You cer- 
tainly want a cordial. 1 must send to Lady F.dgcly for one 
of her best drams. 175* Scots Mag. July (1751) 330/a 'i hey 
went in, and drunk some dram*. 1768-74 Tucker It. 
Nat. (1852) 11 . 1x5 Unle*» you keep up trmir spirit# con- 
tinually with a dram o^he same [varietyl. 1807 Ann. 
Reg. 80 'I hey were like fPVlram ]{ivcn to the country whi« h 
for the moment might increase its power, but whicn would 
be followed by greater languor and debility. 1877 Bt ack 
Green Past . xxxi, She to her spinning-wheel and fie to hi# 
long clay and hi# dram. • 

4 . Jig. (of 2 and 3.) ■■ Drachm 3. 

1566 Drant Horace , Sat. 111. B iij, No drnm he had of 
constancy. 1646 P. Bui kelfy Gospel Ctn t. 1. 77 Wruth, 
without any dram of mercy to allay the bitternessc of the 
cup. 1709 Hrakne Collect, ix Mar., Having not one dram 
of Learning. 

5 . Canada and U.S. A collection of 4 cribs , 
forming n section of a raft of ata\cs: see quet. 
1892 and cf. Cnti* sb. 14, ^Perh. a distinct word.) 

1878 Encytl. Brit. IV. 774/a (Canada) The erd # floated 
from the far inland timber limit# are collet ted into what are 
called dram# . . and so many dram# form a raft 189* Eng. 
Jllustr. Mag. Sept. 885 A raft 1* made into section#, or 
‘drams’, each .. about 200 feet long and fifty feet wide. 
Alsout ten ' drams’ make a raft. 

0 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense 3) dram-bottle, -cup, 
-dish, -glass, - house , -pot, -shop, (in sense 2 ) dram- 
dose, -weight', dram-drinker, oncaddicted to drink- 
ing drams, a tippler ; dram-drinking, tippling. 

1674 Land. Gat. No. 851/4 Two Silver Beaker*, and two 
Silver *Dram Cups. 176a Goldsm. Cit. W. cii, By flourish- 
ing a dice-box in one hand, she generally comes to brandish 
a dram-cup in the other. 171a Land. Cat. No. 6079/9 One 
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small "Dram Dish. 1744 Bfrkkley Siris I 108 Some tough 
•dram-drinker. *855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 554 An 
old dram drinker • >« an old opium tat«*r. 177* Wilmer in 
Phil, Trans. LX IV. 141 Her old custom of \lram-dr»nking. 
1716 Atiimmu Dm miner nt i, I have a *dram-gla.*» just by. 
175a Scots Maf. Aug (*753* 193^ They drank two or three 
drams at a'dram-huusc 1691 Songs t ostume (Percy So**.) 
197 And make themselves drunk with their "dram-pots. 
1839 l.nuoin, Boston, etc. Gas. 12 Feb. 3/j A detached 
pari of these premises is a # dram-shop. 1611 Fl OHIO. 
/bam ina. a 'Drnin.waight. 163* Kuthfrpord Lett (1862) 
|. M Sell not one dram-weight of God’s truth. 

Dram, [Short for Drammcn. 1 Timber 

from Drammen In Norway. Also attrib. 

1663 Gfriiikk Counsel 6 4 Yellow Fur (called Dram) being 
very good 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 721 You must take the 
finest streighteNt grain of your Dram deal. 1858 Skyring? s 
Builders Trues 62 It is customary to allow four cuts., 
when cut by the load, and two to the Berwick or dram, 
ditto. 

Dram, *>. [f- I>uam xi. 1 ] 

1. i/ilr. To drink drams ; to tipple. 

1715 fsee Drammkk ticlow]. 175a H. Waipole Lett. 38 
Aug , Melancholy ..is not strong enough, and he grows to 
dram with horror. 1733 Connoisseur No. 53 p 5 To dram 
it hy authority, and to get tipsy secundum artem . 

2 . trans . To give ft dram or drams to; to ply 
with stimulants. 

1770 WAKroN Newsman's Verses (D.), Dram your poor 
newsman dad in rugs. 1833 Thackeray Nnvcomet xxviii. 
0S68) II. The parents, .are getting ready their daughter 
for sale . praying her, and imploring her, and dramming 
her, and coaxing her. 

lienee D ra mming vbl. sb. ; also Drsmmtr, 
Drammlst. 

17*3 Chkynk Philos. Conject. 9 f Disc. (T..), Habitual 
drinkers draminers, and high feeders. 1733 li ai ks in Phil. 
Trans . XI. IX. 312 The most zealous advocates for drams, 
even the unhappy besotted dramist# themselves. 1771 
Frankmm Autobtog. Wks. 1887 I. 74 Whether they dis- 
cover'd his dramming hy his breath, or hy his behaviour. 

t Dram, a. St. [Origin unceitain, Cf. Gad. 
from, heavy, sad, melancholy.] Sad, melancholy. 

1 Sco 20 Dunham Poems lii. 33, I pray That never dolour 
inak him dram. 1513 Douglas .Tinas iv. Prol. 157 Ouhut 
honcstie or renoun is to be dram? 1370 Satir. Poems 
Reform. x. 16 I’m II of the face. . Dcid cyit, drum lyke. 

Drama (dra inA). Also 6 drarae, 7 dramma. 
[a. late I.. drama drama, play (Atisonius), a. Gr. 
Bpapa deed, action, play, csp. tragedy, n. of action 
from bpav to do, act, perform. In earliest use in 
form drame as in Fr. (1707 in Hatz.-Darm,).] 

1 . A composition in prose or verse, adapted to 
be acted upon a stage, in which a story is related 
by means of dialogue and action, and U repre- 
sented with accompanying gesture, costume, and 
scenery, as in real life ; a play. 

1313 H vrclay Fglogts iv.(i57«)Cvj/i Such rascolde drames 
promoted by Thais, Bacchus, Licoris, or vet by Thestali*. 
1616 B. Jonsom Epigr. cxii, I cannot for the stage a drama 
lay. Tragic or comic. 1636 HeywooH l. lives Mtstresse Dec!., 
Neither ate Dramma'* of this nature so despicable. 1641 
Milton Ch, Cnid. 1 1. Introd., The Sciipture also affords us 
a divine pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon. *670 
Laxspls Vov. Italy I. (1698) iio(Stanf)The several Opera’s 
Or Musical Dramata are at ted and sung. 1793 Mason CM. 
Mas. i 74 Their Tragic Dramas . . being usually accom- 
panied by Instruments. 185a Hallam Lit. Ess . , E. European 
Drama 7 The Orfeo of Politian . . the earliest represented 
drama, not of a religious nature, in a modern language. 

2 . With the : The dramatic branch of literature ; 
the dramatic art. 

1661 Middleton's Mayor 0/ Queenhoron^h Pref. Wks. 
(Bullen) II. 3 His droltcry yields to none the English 
dtaina did ever produce. *711 Addison Sped. No. 13 p 5 
The received Rule* of the Drama. 17*7 Popr, etc. Art of 
Sinking xvi Wks. 1757 VI. aip (Stanfi) The Drama, which 
makes so great and so lucrative a part of Poetry. 1837 

II. Kkkd Led. Hrit . Poets viii. 284 The true philosophy of 
the drama as an imaginative imitation of life. 1861 M. 
pArrisoN Ess. I. 46 The lover of the Elizabethan drama. 

8. A series of actions or course of events having 
a unity like that of a drama, and leading to a final 
catastrophe or consummation. 

a *714 J. Sharp Serm I. xiu. (R.Y It helps to adorn the 
great drama and contrivance* of God's providence. *773 
Mason Grigy ( J.’s Poems a That peculiar part which he acted 
in the varied Drama of Society. *796 Burke Kegic. Peace 
i. Wks. VIII. 78 The awful drama of Providence now acting 
on the moral theatre of the woitd. 1876 E.Mfllor Priest h, 
it. 58 That great drama which was to culminate in the death 
of Christ. 

Dramatic (drarase-tik), a. (sb.) [ad. late L. 
dramatic us. a. Gr. Bpdpanie 6 s pertaining to drama, 
f. 5 papa, Bpapar- Drama.: (cf. F. dramatique > ,] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or connected with the, or 
a, drama ; dealing with or employing the forms of 
the drama, 

1389 Putiknham Eng. Poesie l. xv. (Arb ) 49 Foure 
sundiy formes of Pocste Drammatick. .to wit, the Satyre, 
olde iomedie, new Comedte, and Tragedie. c 1680 J. 
Aubrey in Shake. C. Praise 383 He began early to make 
essaye* at Dramatique Poetry 1701 Burke Corr. (1844) 

III. »y6, 1 hove never written any dramatic piece whatso- 
ever 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I.a8o The dramatic corps. 
1883 Maiiu. Coi 1 ins Prettiest Woman viii. She played 

patf of the dramatic critic. 

2. Characteristic of, or appropriate to, the drama ; 
often connoting animated action or striking pre- 
sentation, as in a play ; theatrical. 


17*3 Pore Odyss. Postwar., The whole structure of that 
work (IliadJ is dramatick and full of action. 1778 Foote 
Trip Calais ill. Wks, 1709 11 . 378 There seems to be a kind 
of dramatic justice in the change of your two situations, 
1833, BatMLKY Ess.. Tennyson 9 That dramatic unity de- 
manded in works of art. Lecky Eng. in 18/ A C. (1883) 

1 . 176 The destruction of a great and ancient institution is 
an eminently dramatic thing. 

B. sb. 1 1. A dramatic poet ; a dramatist. Obs. 

1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 1. 30 Hee was, of 
English Drammatickes, the Prince, a 1680 Butlrr Rem. 
(‘759) I- 164 No longer shall Dramatics be confin'd To 
draw true Images of all Mankind, a 174* Gray Lett. Wks. 
1884 II. 109 Put me the following lines into the tongue of 
our modern dramatics. 

2. pi. Diamatic compositions or representations; 
the urama. 

*6*4 W. Winstanley Eng. Worthies , Shaks. 345-7 In all 
Ids writing* hath an unvulgar Style, a* well in his. .Poem*, 
ns in bis Drammantick*. 1711 Siiaftemi. Charac. (1 7371 
I. 265 We read epick* and dramatick*, a* we do satirs and 
lampoon*. 1880 C. Keene Let. in G. S. I.ayard Life x. 
(1892) 308 Ihc prevailing mania for dramatics. 

Dramatical, a. (sb.) [f. as prec. + -al.] - 
Dramatic a. 1 . (Now rare.) 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, fi. (R-X Drama- 
tical!, or repre*entati\e [poesy] i* as it were, a visible 
history, a 163a J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. iv. (1821) 291 The 
whole dramatical *erie-» of thing*. 17*1 Addihon Sfect. No. 
ioi p 7 A Dramatical Performance written in a Ijtnguaee 
which they did not understand. 1834 Fraser's Mag. L. 
591 Fletcher wan the dramatical parent of Congreve. 

+ B. sb.pl. ** Dramatics sb. Obs. rare . 

ci8a6 Moik in Wilson's Wks. (1855) I. 198 Then bid 
Bryan Procter l>eat To dramatical* retreat. 

Dramatically, adv . [f. prcc. + -i,y 2 .] 

a. In a dramatic manner ; from a dramatic point 
of view. b. With dramatic or theatrical effect. 

a 165a J. Smith Set . Disc. vi. 19a The outward frame of 
things dramatically set foith. 1759 Sternk Tr. Shandy II. 
viii. 57 Thi* plea, tho’ it might save me dramatically, will 
damn me biographically. 1816 9 Dickens Sk. Bos\C. D, 
cd.) 200 Ho stalked dramatically to bed. 

Dr&m&ticism (dramretisiz’m). [f. Dramatic 
a. + -ism.] Dramatic character or quality. 

1878 T. Sinclair Mount 80 More than Its drnmaticism and 
cpicism. 1890 Athenaeum 6 Dec. 775/2 The dramaticism 
frequent among Nineteenth Century wi iters of blank verse, 

Drama'ticle, -icule. Also erron. -uolo. [f. 
L, drama , drama f- with dim. suffix.] A miniature 
or insignificant drama. 

[179a T. Twining Recreat. \ Stud. (1882) 168 His two 
printed dialogue*, or dramatics.) 1813 Examiner 15 Mar 
171/1 This admired dramatucle (if we may be allowed such 
a diminutive). 1831 Bed doe s' Poems Mein, is * (Olympian 
Revel*/ and other draninticle* published in the * London 
Magazine 'of 1823. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 252 Court- 
show*, dramaticules, transparencies. 

Dra matism. [f. as Duamatibt + -ism]. Dra- 
matization, dramatized form. 

1834 Antobiog. Dissenting Minister 122 He could no 
longer amuse lus flock with the dramatism of devotion. 


II Dramatis personas (dne-matis pais^ni). 
Abbreviated dram. pers. [L. ; *= persons of a 
drama.] The characters of a drama or play ; the 
actors in a drama, lit. or /ig. 

1730 Fielding T<mple Beau f. vi. Wks. 1882 VIII. 117 
There is (to give >ou a short Dramatis Personae) my 
worthy uncle [etc.], 1806 ). Jay Corr. 4* Pub. Papers 

(1893) IV. 308 Whether this distant nation is to appear 
among the dramatis personae cannot now be known. x8ax 
Byron Diary 13 Jan., Sketched the outline and Dram. 
Pers. of a . . tragedy. # 1893 Law Times XCIX. 547/1 
Hi* dramatis persona included a low attorney. 

Dramatist (drx mitist). [f. Gr. bpapa, &pa- 
par - Drama + -ist: cf. F. drama/isle (1 787 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] A writer or composer of dramas 
or dramatic poetry ; a play wright (Also Jig.) 

1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst, 879 They . . impatiently cry 
out against the Dramatist, and presently condemn the Plot 
174a Young Nt. Th. ix. 358 To *ee the mighty Dramatist's 
last Act ..in Glory rising o er the rest, a im Buckle Mtsc. 
Wks. (1872) I. 483 In every country the dramatists Have 
preceded the metaphysicians. 

Dramatisation tdr^m&taiz/'^dn). [f. next 
* 1 The action of dramatizing; conver- 

rama; a dramatized version. 
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1796 W. Taylor in Monthly Re v. XIX. 489 The variegated 
li*t of hi* dramatizations. 1846 Dickens Lett. (1880) 1 . 165, 
I really am bothered.. by this confounded dramatization of 
the Christmas book. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 053 A 
dramatisation of the origin of Justice. 

Dramatise (drx’mataiz;, v . [f. as Dramatist 

+ IZBL] 

1. Dans . To convert into a drama ; to put into 
dramatic form, adapt for representation on the 
stage. 

1780-83 fsee Dramatized). t8to Scott Earn. Lett. 29 Dec.. 
They Are busy dramatizing the Lady of the Lake here and 
in Dublin. 1884 Law Times 27 Sept, 358/9 The play 
* Called Back,’ diamatised from the novel of that name, 

b. absol. To write dramas. 


1814 Sortcs lloratianae 125 Scrawl, dramatise . . do what 
ye will. 

2 . To describe or represent dramatically. 

*®*3 Adolphus in Lockhart Scott Aug.. To exert the 
talent of dramatizing and. .representing in his own person 
the incidents he told of. 1894 Howells in Harped t Mag. 
Feb. 383 The men continue to dramatise a struggle on the 
floor below. 


8. mtr. (for pass). To admit of dramatization. 
1819 Scott Fam, Lett. 15 June, The present set. .will not 
dramatize. i8j6 New Monthly Mag. XLVII. 935 The 
story would dramatize admirably. 

4 . trans. To influence by the drama, nonce-use. 
1799 Mom. Chron. in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1800) III. 154 
Some might take their station in the theatres, and dramatize 
the audience into loyalty. 

Hence J>ra'm*tlsad ppl. a., Pra’ i na tisln g vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. ; also Pra matiaabla a., (Webster, 
1864) ; Dra matlser, one who dramatizes. 

1780-83 W. Tooke Russia (Webster 1898), A dramatized 
extract from the history of tne Old and New Testament*. 
1833 Westm. Rev. XVI 1 1. 226 The dramatizer of Cooper's 
‘ Pilot *. 01834 Lams Charac. Dram. Writers. Rcnvley 

Wks. 530 Our delicacy, .forbid* the dramatising of distress. 
1 86s Mkrivale Rom. Emp. (1865) V. xli. 99 The dramatized 
histories of the English bard. 1873 Emerson Lett. 4 Sac. 
Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 991 A sort of dramatizing talent. 
Dramaturge (drarmat&idg). [a. K drama- 
turge (1787), ad. Gr. bpaparovpybt composer of 
drama, f. Spapa, Bp&paro - Drama + Ipystv to work, 
-f pyot working, worker.] Dramaturgist. 

[1839 Times 17 Nov. 8/a Schiller was starving on a salary 
or 200 dollars per annum, which he received . . for his ser- 
vices as ‘ dramnturg * or literary manager. ) 1870 A thenxum 
12 Mar. 366 M. Sardou. that indefatigable dramaturge. 
188a Symonds Ammi Figura 118 Fate is the dramaturge ; 
necessity Allots the parts. 

Dramatrrrgio, <*• [f. fir. Bpaparovpy-6t (see 

prec.) + -ic.l Pei taining to dramaturgy ; dramatic, 
histrionic, theatrical. 

1831 Beddoks Let. Jan. in Poems p. xcvt, So much for 
my dramaturgic idea* on playbills. 1843 Carlyle Crom- 
well (1871) I. 158 Some foim [of worship) not grown drama- 
turgic to us, but still awfully symbolical for us. 1883 Mag. 
of Art June 315/1 That lack of dramaturgic science. 

So Dr»matn*rgioal a. 

iMS ?. Hall Daia-rUpa Pref. j To propound.. a few dra- 
maturgical definition*. 

Dra maturgist, [f. as prec. + -ist.] A com- 
poser of a drama ; a play-wnght. 

iSag Carlyle Schiller 11. (1845) 63 Notwithstanding, .all 
the vaunting of dramaturgists. 1843 — Past 4 Pr. 11. 
ii, The World Dramaturgist ha* written, Exeunt. 

Dra’maturgy. [mod. ad. Gr. Bpaparovp^ia. 
composition of dramas : cf. F. dramaturgic (17th 

c.), Ger. dramaturgic .] 

1 . Dramatic composition ; the dramatic art. 

1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 224 Lessing’s 

Dramaturgy. *803 Ibid. XX. ax Lessing . .published a 
weekly paper, entitled the Hamburg Dramaturgy. 1883 
Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 419/2 The immortal Mac-Flecknoe, in 
which the * Nursery * and it* dramaturgy are annotated. 

2 . Dramatic or theatrical acting. 

1837 Carlyle Diam. Neckl. Misc. Ess. 1888 V. 184 I^t 
her. .give her past Dramaturgy the fit aspect to Monseig- 
neur and others. 1838 — Fredk. Gt.i 1865) 1. 1. lit 22 Sub- 
lime dramaturgy, which we call his Majesty’s Government, 
cost* so much. 

Drammer, Dramming : sec Dram v. 
Drammook (dne’iiifJk . Sc. Also 6 drum- 
make, 8 dramook, -uok, 8- drummook, 9 dram- 
mach. [Cf. Gael, dramag 1 foul mixture \] ‘ Meal 
and water mixed in a raw state* (Jam.). 

*563 Ressoning betuix CrosragueU 4 J. Knox Prol. ijb, 
Watter & meal made i matter of a dranimock. 16.. 
F. Srmmll Blythsum Bridal in Harp of Renfrewsh. 
(1819) Pref. 63 There will be. . Powsowdte and drammock 
and crowdie, 1786 Burns Scotch Bard vii, Scarce a bellyfu’ 
o’ drummock. x8x6 Scott Old Mart, xvi. The lifeless, 
sables.*, foisonles*, lukewarm drammock of the fourteen 
false prelates. z88tf Stevenson Kidnapped xxii, Wc . . made 
ourselves a dish of drammach. 


Drane, obs. fofm of Drain, Droniu 

Drang, var. of Duong, lane. 

Drank, pa. t. of Drink. 

[Drank, erron. f. Dkawk sb., brome-grass.] 

Dr ant, dr aunt (drant), V. dial. [app. ono- 
matopoeic, after drawl or drone and rant . Re- 
corded from Scotl. and E. Anglia. Other dialects 
have drunt , dr ale.] intr. To drawl or drone in 
speech, b. trans. To drawl or drone out. 

1704 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 11 . zai To drivel and 
drant While 1 sigh and gaunt, a 1774 Fergusson Poems 
(1789) II. 74 (Jam.) To draunt (< ana drivel out a life at 
name. 1796 Burns On Life viii. Lest you think I am 
uncivil To plague you with this draunting drivel, a 1813 
Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Drant , to drawl in speaking or 
reading; more properly draunt (like aunt). It may bo 
connected with drone. 

Drant, draunt, sb. dial. [f. prec. vbl a. 
A droning or drawling tone. b. 4 A slowancl dull 
tunc* (Tam.). 

zysi Ramsay Lucky Spence's Last Advice ii, Nor wi* 
your draunts and droning deave me. ,1781 Burns Tar- 
bolt on Lasses (and Poem) xiv, To wait on their d rants. 
a s8s$ Fokby voc. E. Anglia s.v., He reads with a drant. 
1851 Aird Mem. Moir in M.'s Poet. Wks. I. ii. 29 A kind 
of rant, or drant. .often fixes itself upon the public. 

Drap : see Drab jA 2 and a. 

Drap, Sc. dial, form of Drop sb. and v. 
t Drap-de-'Serry Obs. Also droppe-, 
drape-, drab*, -du-, -Berri(e, -berry, -ie, -bure 
(Printed as one or three words). [Fr.; —cloth of 
Berry.] A kind of woollen cloth, coming from 
Berry In France. Also attrib . and Comb. 

1619 Purchas Microcosmus xxvil, 969 The Colours of 
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Glngellme. G ridel ine, Dcroy, Eldorado, Droppe du Berry. 
1M4 j* Wilson Cheats n. iv Dram. Wks. (1874) 49 
Drape de berry in the summer keeps out the heat, ini 
Lend. Gae. No. 1585/4 Stolen.. a Drabdeberry Riding 
Coat. *693 Shad well Volunteers 111. Wks. 1790 IX. 441 
1'hey turn it into Drabdubbery. 1700 Congreve War 
World 111. ill. Plays (1887) 361 Fools never wear out — they 
are such drap de Bern things ! 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxi. 
Your rotten French camlets now, or your drab-dc-bcrrie*. 

Drap# (drpip), t/.l [a. F. draft-r to weave, 
drape 113th c. m Hatz.-Darm.), f. drab cloth . 1 
+ 1 . tram. To weave or make into cloth. Obs. 
1436 Libtl 0/ Eng. Pol. in Pol. Rooms (Rolls) II. 16a 
Spayneshe wotle in Fflaundret draped [ v.r . draperd] is. 
Ibid.. By drapinge [v.r. drapryng) of oure wolle in sub- 
staunce Lyvcne here comons. a 16*7 Sir J. Balfour Ann. 
Scot. (1824-51 II. 97 All the wool! that was not dumped 
and made vsae off within the kinedome. 1883 Bnt. Spec. 
s8 Flanders doth drape Cloth for thee of thine own Wool. 

absol. *53 * Lkland /tin.. Baillics Sun now drapeth yn 
the Toun. idea Bacon Hen. VII, 76 That the Clothier 
might drape accordingly as he might affoord. 

2 . To cover with, or as with, cloth or drapery ; 
to hang, dress, or adorn with drapery. 

7 , Tennyson Prime, v. 54 Like some sweet sculpture 
draped from head to foot. 1848 Lyttom Harold 1. i, The 
walls were draped with silken hangings. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette xxiti, She stood, not dressed, but draped in pale 
antique folds. x88s Miss Braddon Ml. Royal HI. vi. 146 
A red gown draped with old Spanish lace. 

Irons f and fig. 187a Liddon Elem. Retig. ii. 63 Draped and 
veiled in a phraseology so reverent and tender. 1884 W. C. 
Smhn Kildrostati 50 Abbey walls Draped with pale lichens. 
1804 Froude Erasmus vii. 1 ao Draped in solemn inanities, 
o. To arrange or adjust (clothing, hangings, etc.) 
in graceful or artistic folds. Also intr, for rejl. 

x86s Macm . Mag. Apr. 523 Light material that will fall 
around and drape itself about the figure. 1894 A. St. 
Aubyn Orchard Damertl II. ii. 59 The curtains would not 
* drape * artistically. 

1 4 . To reprimand, [cf. Dress v. So in obs. F.] 
*883 Temple Mtm. Wks. 1731 I. 449 Draping us for 
spending him so much Money, and doing nothing. 


drape of mantle warm. 1889 Pall Mall it. 27 Feb. 4/3 
A dress . . of pale blue velvet, with long flowing drape of 


Hence Draped ppl. a. 

1848 Elms Elgin Marb. II. 9 Draped figures. Mod. Is the 
skirt plain or draped? 

Drape, v. 2 north, dial. [Goes with Drape 
sb 2 ] tram. To cull, to draft. 

>*■ Best Farm. Bits. (Surtees) 72 When the worst of the 
floclce are drawne out, the shepheards call this drapinge 
out of sheepe, and some drape out a scoie..by reason of 
theire age. 

Drape (drrp), sbA [f. F. drap cloth, and Drape 
r. 1 ] a. Cloth, drapery. b. Draping. 

1685 J. Wilson Projeciots v. Dram. Wks.* (1874) 271 My 
new drape. 1757 Dyer Fleece 107 Each glossy cloth, and 
drape of mantle warm. 1889 Pall Mall G. 27 Feb. 4/3 
A arcs* . . of pale blue velvet, with long flowing drape of 
white tulle. 

Drap#. sb. 2 and a. local. [Origin uncertain : 
cf. ON; drdp slaughter, f. drepa to strike, unite, 
kill, put to death.] A sheep or cow culled or 
drafted from the flock or herd to be fatted off for 
slaughter ; esp. a cow or ewe whose milk is dried 
up or that has missed being with young. Used in 
north and north east of England. 

x8xt Cotgr , Brebis de rebut , an old or diseased sheepe thats 
not worth keeping. .a drape or culling. 1874 Ray N. C 
Words 15 A Drape , a farrow cow. or cow whose milk is 
dried up. «7*». W- M arsiiall Yorksh. (1796) II. 187 Dry 
cows — provincially* ‘drapes’. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss.. Drape, a dry or milkiest cow. 1885 Standard 
a May 6/4 Smaller beasts .drapes. 

B. adj. or in Comb as drape cmv. ewe. sheep. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 15 Drape-Sheep, oves re juntas. 
x8 51 Jrnl. R. Agtic. Soc. All. il 333 * Die drape-ewes (or 
crones) are . . sold at Michaelmas. 1888 Whitby Got. 25 
Feb. 4/7 The animal was a drape cow, about 9 years old. 

Draper (drrtpai), sb. Also 4-5 drapere, 5 
-ure, -ar. [a. AF. draper** F. drapier (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. drap cloth : see -kb 2 a.l 

1 . Orig., One who made (woollen) cloth. Sub- 
sequently, A dealer in cloth, and now by extension, 
in other articles of textile manufacture; often 
qualified as woollen , listen draper. 

»*■ Lanol. P. PI. A. v. 123 penne I drou) me a-mong 
Hs drapers my Donet to leorne. 137 7 Ibid. B. v. 25 s 
Bothe mercere & drapere. c 14x0 Sir A mad as (Wcbci) 
144 Ther myght. no draper is clothe drawe. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 106/a A Draper, pannarius, traps eat a. axjia 
Fa by an Will in Chron. rref. 3, 1 Robert Fabyan, citizein 
and draper of London. 137a in W. H. Turner Select Rec. 
Oxford 343 The mercers and wollen drapers shalbe incor- 

r irated to one incorporation. 1833 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 

375 Thus the Draper may sooner sell forty ells of freeze 
ana course cloath, than the Mercer four yards of cloath of 
sold. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 13 If at the drape* ’s window 
Susan cast A longing look. 

2. In comb* - * seller : see Ale-draper. 

Hence Dnpirtu, a female draper. 

1854 Chamb. Jrnl. 1. 226 Almost every man above the 
rank of a mere daily cultivator has a wife who is grocerees, 
linen -drapere**, butcheress, or confectioner. 

t Dra*p*r, v. Obs.rare. [a. F. draper Xo weave, 
Drape.] 1. tram. To weave, make into cloth. 

1438 Libel Eng. Pol. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 168 They 
Cowde never drapere [v. r. drape, draper] here wolle. Ibid. 
[see DRAPt v. 1 x.j 

2. intr. or absol. To arrange drapery, to drape. 
1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. IV. 523 His [Peru- 
gino’sl drapering every one knows to [be] of a little gout. 


Hence Drapering vbl.sb . ; also alt rib , as draper- 
ing-house. one where cloth is manufactured or sold. 

* 4|6 (see Drape v. x il. By drapryng of oure wolle. 1338 
Lbland l tin. IV. 78 This House U made by one Bella 
Drapering House. 1717 [see 2 above.] 

Drap#ry (dr^pori), sb. Also 4 drapreye, 4-7 
draperie. [a. OF. draperie (lathe.), f- drap 
cloth, drapier draper : see -kry.j 


cloth, drapier draper : see -kry.j 
1 . Cloth or textile fabrics collectively. 
t nijoo Sat. People Kildare xi. in E.E.P. (il 


862) 154 Hail 


be )e marchans wi> }ur gret packet of draperie auoir-dc- 
peisc and $ur wol sackes. 1483 Act 1 Rhh. Ill , c. 8 Preamb., 
No Substance of fine Drapery. 1338 Lkland /tm. I. 44 ’llic 
hole profile of the Toune [Wakefield] stondeth by Course 
Drapery. i6aa Missflden Free Trade 40 The Draperies 
of this Kingdome are termed Old and New. By the Old ; 
are vnderstood Broad Clothes, Bayes and Kersics : By the 
New; Pcrpetuanocs, Serges, Sayes, and other Manufac- 
tures of Wooll 178 6 Hist. Europe in A mm. Reg. n/a A duly 
..on all drapery imported into that Kingdom. 1841 Lank 
Arab. Nts. 1. 122 A napkin or some other piece of drapery 
is suspended over the door. 

2 . The trade or business of a draper ; the manu- 
facture of cloth {obs.) ; now, the sale of cloth and 
other textile fabrics. 

1488 9 Act 4 Hen. VII , c. it Thencrcs and mayntenyng 
of Drapery and makying of Cloth withyn this land. 
18x0 Holland Camden's Brit. I, 352 Flemings, to teach 
our men that skill of Draperie or weaving and making 
wollen 1 loth, a 1661 Fulier Worthies, Bedfords h. (1662) 
113 Such the use thereof [fuller’s earth] jn Drapery, that 
good cloth can hardly be made without it. Mod. A did., 
Millinery and Fancy Drapery Young Lady to serve through. 

t b. A place where cloth is made. 0. A place 
where a draper’s business is conducted. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. io6/« A Drapyry, pannartum. 1308 
Florio, Drapperte , drapery, or street where cloth is made 
or sold. 1810 Hoi land Camden's Bnt. 1. 77 The Gynegium 
or Draperie in Bntaine in which the Clothes of the Prince 
and Souldiers were woven. 

+ 3 . See quot., and cf. Cilery. Obs. 

155a Huloet, Draperyc worcke or cyleryc a kynde of 
caruynge or payntynge so called, voluta, *8ss Cotgr., 
Draperie.. a nourishing with leaves, and flowers in wood, 
or stone, vsed especially on the head* of pillers, and learmeu 
by our workemen Draperie, or Cilcrie. 

4 . The artistic arrangement of clothing in paint- 
ing or sculpture. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry vt. v. (1611) 267 Which forme of 
plaiting in the art of painting is termed drapery. 1614 
Pkaoiam Genii. Exerc 1. xui. 43 Drapery . .principally 
consisteth in the true making and folding your f^arment. 
giving to every fold his proper natural! doubling and 
shadow. fiSix Fuseli in Led. Paint, iv. (1B48) 448 
Attitude without action, .dress without drapery. 

5 . The stuff with which anything is draped, 
or artistically covered ; clothing or hangings ol any 
kind; esp. the clothing of the human figure in 
scnlptnre or painting. Alsoyfyf. 

1686 Aglionby Painting Tllustr. Fxpl Terms s.v. Drapery , 
We say, Such a Painter disposes well the Foldings of Ins 
Drapery. *758-7 tr. Key tiers 7 rnv. (1760) II. 357 1 he 


Drapery. *758-7 tr. Key tiers J rnv. (1760) II. 357 1 he 
drapery of this statue is much admired. *771 Sir f . Ri-y- 


Dr&pure, obt. form of Draper. 
tDra*sle, a. Sc. Obs. [Tcih. connected with 
Drazkl.] ? Phlegmatic. 

1560 Roi land CH. Venus Pro!. 17 Flewme is flat, slaw, 
richt sltpperie and sweir (AJnd dranie, to spit can not for- 
bcir. ibid 74 He that hes of Watter the natqpre, I* dalt, 
and doyld, tirade with small effect. 1 

f Dra'ftftock. Obs. Also ?drapaook,drooock. 
[Ktym. and foim uncertain.] ? A drab, an untidy 
woman. 

*573 G. Harvry Letter-bh. (Camden) 117 lA>wte il- 
favorid drapsocks died into dun. 18x7 Ward Simp. Cobfer 
24 If any man midiken a bullymong dr assoc k [v.r. droaaock j 
more then I, let him take her for all mce. 
t Draft, dreflt. Obs. Forms ; Plural 1 d»r- 
■tan, deratan, a deraten, 4 daratia, 4-3 draatea, 
•ua, -ya, -en, 4-6 draatea. Sing, (rare) 4-5 
d reate, draat. [OE. dtrrstan pi. (;— OTrut. tyjK? 
*drastjon - or -/bn ), cognate with OHG. t resit r ; 
MHO, and Ger. trester pi. grounds, busks (oi 
grai>cs\ (app. OTcut. *drasht% an s- stem); cl. 
OSlav. droldijf and dtolltja Ices.] 

{mostly pi.) Dreg*, lees ; firces, refuse, residue, 
r 1000 Ags. Ps (In) Ixxtv. 8 Nyle he ha d*er»ian him 
don unbryce. <1000 Sax. Ltexhd. 11 . q8 Gclitfula wi^ 
e^cdcH derstan 11.. Semi Saxon 1 \h , in Wiight 04/1 
Ammra, fex olei , dersten. 138a Wvu if Ps. lxxiv. 8 The 
dreste of it is not wastid out. - - Ho*, ill. 1 Thri . .loucn the 
darstis I1388 diAfliK) of grapis. *§oe Amnoldf ( hrvn. u8u) 
165 Wcl moysted at the rote vi* drestis of w>ne, 1330 
Paix.r. 215/3 Drestes of oyle, lie dhntlle. 
fig . 1388 Wychf Isa . xhx. 6 Toconuerto thedrnatis (138a 
ditrAtUAjof Israel. 1494 Faiiyan Chron. vit. 388 Of Troyans 
blodc the drasles and nat sedc. 

Draate, obs. form of durst % r»a. t. of Dark v. 1 
Draitio (droe stik\ a. {sb.) [mod. ad. Gt. 
&pa0Ti*-6t active, efficacious, f. dpaorbs, vbl. adj. 
of bpav to do : cf. F, drastique (1741 ).] 

1 . Med. Of medicines; Acting with force or 
violence, vigorous ; esp. acting strongly upon the 
intestines. 


a 1891 Bovlr Wks. II. 100 (R I After this single taking 
of the drastick medicine had done working. 1789 W 
Buchan Dorn. Med. (*790 ) 211 All strong or drastic purga- 
tive* are to be carefully avoided. 1838 Johnsoniana 1. 24 
His friend had prescribed palliative not drastic remedies. 

2. hansf. Vigorously effective ; violent. 
s8o8 Bpntmam Sc. Reform 27 In consideration of their 
too extensive and too drastic eflicac y. 1848 Mill. Pot. 
Ecott I. 274 Occasions in which so drastn a meaMiro 
would l»c fit to be taken into serious consideration. 1880 
M'Carthy Own Times IV. lxiii 424 Very comprehensive 
or drastic schemes. 

B. sb. A drastic medicine ; a severe purgative. 
*783 F. Mich afi is in Mrd.Commun. 1. 318 large quantities 
of the pills, .acting as a drastic. 1863 Rfadk in All ) ear 
Round 3 Oct. 1 35/1 For want of drastics and opiates. 

Bra stioally, adv. [f. Dhahtic + -a l + -i.y '^.] 
In a drastic manner ; with drastic rcinedic* 01 
npidications ; with effective severity. 

1830 Eraser's Mag. Xl.II. 345 'The poor patient is again 
pilled and purged drastically. *877 Gladstone Glean. I. 
169 The Apectral letters ‘redistribution of seats’ operate a% 
drastically as if they were ' Mene, inene, tekel, upharsin 
1887 L reds Mercury 3 1 Jan 4/7 A Bill, which.. will deal 
drastically with the land question, 
t Dr»*#ty f a. Obs. Also drosty. [f. Dhaht 
+ -yI, In several places the s has been misread 
or misprinted as / \ which was perhaps actually 
the source of Drafty <x.] Dreggy; Jig. vile, 
worthless, * rubbishy \ 

a 1000 Voc in Wr.-WbkkersjS/ao Feculent us, free plenus, 
draestiK. c *386 Chaih ra Meltb. Prol. 3 Min eres aken of 
thy drastyspeche. Ibid 12 ’Hiy drasty rymyng [Tyrwhitt, 
etc., in both places , draft y], 1398 Trf visa Barth. De J \ R 
xvii. clxxxvi. (1495) 737 Erthy par! ye* and drasty. c *4x0 
Ballad, on Hush. 1. 195 Olyvys..With drasty [w/r/r. 1873 
drafty) wattry fruyt. 1499 Promp. Parr. 1 31/2 Dreggy 
{Pynson d re sty) or fulle of drestys , feculent nt. 1530 Palscr. 
311/1 Dresty, full of drestes, lieux. 

Drat (drat), ini. [Aphetic f. W rot , for 
God rot ! : see Rot v. in similar use.] A vulgar 
form of imprecation, giving vent to annoyance or 
angry vexation ; mm * Hang’, ‘ dash’, ‘ confound 
x8*S Sporting Mag, XLVI. 13 'Now drat that Betty’, 
says one of the washer-women. 18*7 Troi i.ofe Barchester 
T. xxxix, ‘Drat their impudence , said Mr*. Greenacre. 
1850 Thackeray Virgin, xliv. ' Drat it, Jane, kneel down, 
and bless the gentleman, I tell ’eo t ’ 

Hence Drat v . ; Dra ttxd ppl. a. * confoundc<l 
*837 Trollope Barchester T. (1661) 326 'I he quintain 
was 1 dratted’ and ' bothered ’ and very generally anathe- 
matized by all the mothers. 1889 Mrs. H. Wood Roland 
Yorke v. (Farmer), If that dratted girl had been at her 
post. 1878 M. & F . C01 lins f ' til . C omedy 1.19$ 1 he ladies 
are ' drafting ’ me, if you know wlut that means. 

Drat, obs. 3rd sing. pres, of Dread v. 
Dr&tehelf. drotchell fdnx^l, &T P tp\). 
Now only midi. dial. [Derivation uncertain. Con- 
nexion is suggested with D retch v. 2 , Sc. dratch to 
go heavily and reluctantly, to linger. Cf. al»o 
Sc. drotch to hang negligently ; and see Drazel , 
Droshel.] A slovenly, untidy woman ; a slut. 

•7SS' 73 Johnson, Drotcntl , an idle wench; a sluggard. 
In Scottish it is still used. 1899 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xx. 




nolds Disc. iv. (R ), It reauires the nicest judgment to dis- 
pose the drapery, so that the folds riwll have an easy com- 
munication, and gracefully follow each other. x8o6 7 J. 
Berksford Miseries Hum. Life (i8?fi) til. xvm, The muslin 
drapery of your fair partner. *831 Howitt Seasons 315 
Nature i* stripped of all her summer drapery. 1830 Gko. 
Eliot A. Bede 45 There i* no drapery about the window. 

0 . attrib. nnd C omb. 

*711 ARnuTiiNor John Bull 1. i, 'I he Bull* and Frogs 
have served the lord Strutt* with drapery-ware for many 
year*. 1782 J. Tki klrk Mod. Tones I. 63 Sale* of linen 
and other drapery goods. 1861 Thornbuky turner [1^(33) 
IL 103 Kubcnstcn, a drapery drudge to portrait painter*. 

Dra’pery, v. [f. prcc. sb.] tram. To furnish 
or cover with, or as with, drapery ; to drape. 

*8x4 Byron Juan xvi. cii, What beautiful simplicity 
Drapcried her form with curious felicity ! 183* Carlyle 
Sart. Res. 1. vii, Not only drcs*e<l, but harnessed and dra* 
peried. 9 - Macdonald Phantasies vi. 74 D wa* 

festooned and draperied with all kinds of green. 

Hence Dra peried ppl. a. 
t x8*6 L. Hunt Rimini t to< A sudden canopy, .disparts 
its draperied shade. *88x Miss Braddon Mt. Royal ix, 
The lone draperied mantel-piece. 

f Dr&’pet. Obs. [ad. It. drappcllo, dim. of 
drappo cloth.] A cloth, a covering. 

1500 Spenser F. Q. it. ix. 27 Tables favre dispred, And 
reaay dight wdth drapets festivall. <? 1799 Vl elmotii Trans- 
formation Lyion 4* Euphonious (K.\ He op’d his gates .. 
a decent drapet throw* O'er her cold limbs. 

Dra ping, vbl. sb. [f. Drape v . + -ino V] The 
action of the verb Drape, fa. The action of 
weaving or making into cloth {obs.). b. The 
action of adjusting or fixing in artistic folds ; 
manner or style of arranging the drapery. 

1483 Act x Rich. lit ', c. 8 | 1 By the mcanc of true mak- 
yng and drapyng and also of true dying of Wollen Cloth 
15x3 Act 14 4 * *5 Hen. \fllt , c. 3 The true making and 
draping of worstede*, sais, and stamins. 1883 MyrKs 
Jrnl. Aug., The style of polonaise . . owes its popularity 
to the grace of its draping. 1884 Pall Mall G. 27 Oct. 4/1 
The draping is long and very simple. 

Drapple, -y edrx pi). Sc. [f. drap Sc. form of 
Drop sb. + -ie, -y dim. suffix,] A little drop (e g. 
of stimulant). 

. * 7«9 Burns 4 0 % Willie brewed? We’re no that fou, But 
just a drappie in our ee. 1793 Macneii.l Will 4 Jean Ijv. 
Jean, quite unhappy. Tyne* a’ heart, and taks a~drappy ! 


Droshel.] A slovenlv, untidy 
1735-73 Iohnson, Drotcntl, an Idl 
In Scottish it is still used. 1899 Ge 


839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede xx. 
f 9 She’ll be a poor dratchell by then she’s thirty. Ibid. 
xxx vi (end), She's not a common flaunting dratchell, 1 can 
see that. 

61 * 
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Drate : ice Dmtk. 

Drau(en, drau^(e, drauhe(n: sec Draw v. 

Draught (draft), sb. Forms: a. 3-4 dr&bt, 
drajt, 4- draught; (4 dra;pe, drauht, 4-5 
drau;tc 9 4-6 draght(e, draughts, drawght(e, 
drawee, St . 5 drawcht, 6 drauoht). A 6 dr&fte, 
( 7 drauft), 6- draft. [Eaily M K. draht ( prob. in 
OK., though not recorded \ corresp. to MDu , Du. 
drag/, ?<)HG., MUG. ft aht , Ger. tracht, Icel. 
drJt/r { \—*drahtr ), verbal abstract from Com. Teut. 
dragan to draw. The guttural sound of gh, ch, is 
letained in Sc.; in late ME. the word was some- 
times drawl, whence the frequent (dijt) in i6-i8th 
c. rimes, but more usually the gh passed in pro- 
nunciation, through wk, into /, whence the spelling 
Draft (q. v.) now established in some senses, in 
which the connexion with draw is less obvious. 

All the sense* in which draught is still the accepted or 
unproved .spelling are treated here ; only those in which 
draft is established appear under that word. Many groups 
of senses have been derived independently from the sert), 
so that a satisfactory logical order is almost impossible.) 

I. 1 . The action, or an act, of drawing or pull- 
ing, csp. of a vehicle, plough, etc. ; pull, traction. 
Beast of draught ; a horse or other animal used for 
drawing a cart, plough, etc. jS. rarely draft . 

1398 Trkviaa Barth. De P. K. xvm. cxv. (1495) 85s The 
woinie diawith and halyth his l>odi..wyth many dyuern 
drau}te». esa 40 Promp. Pan*. 131 fi Drawte, or pulle, 
tr tutus. ( 1460 TtnvntUy Myst . (Surtees) 220 Pulle, pulle i 
.. Yit a draght. i$a| Fuzhkrb. Hush. | 15 The harowe. . 
tjoeth by twylche*, and not alwaye after one draughte. 1633 
T. S r afford Pac. Hib. 111. ti. 292 That bogs nor rock*, 
“hould forbid the draught of the Cannon. 1707- 11 M OKI I* 
mkk Hush, (J.), The Hertfotdbhtrc wheel-plough is die best 
- .and of the easiest drnught. 1777 Rodfr rsoN Hist . Amer . 
(1778) 11 . vti. 318 The Llama, which was never used for 
draught. 1873 Helps Anim. «f Mast i. (1875)8 Beasts of 
draught ami of burden. fi. 1801 Trans. Sot. Arts XIX. 
295 ( T hi* Crane) having a two-fold principle making a per- 
pendicular draft, and discharging tne load at the *aiue time. 
+ b. Drawing of breath. Ohs . 

1490 Caxion Eneydos xxii. 8j (iv. 461] This byrde., 
syngynff of fyne manere in gretc draughted and of a longe 
biethe hi* right .sorowfull songe. 

o. Drawing motion or action. 
sBkm OffL. fatal, (it. Exhib. I. 401 Chaff-cutter. .the 
shall .being within the range of the long-way of the mouth- 
piece, gives the knives about 24 times the usual amount of 
druught, and cause* them to cut, instead of chopping. 

2 . That which ib drawn, fa. A load. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21266 (Cott.) Four ar bai tald } )»e wange- 
1 isles, pat draues he wain h al crtsles, O paim 1 sal lell . . 
Ouat pai biuken, and quat (mi* draght. c 1470 Henry 
Wallas* ix. 1610 Dicsou suld t.ik . . his hors . . a drawcht 
off wod to leid 14 . MS. Done* 291, If. 7 (Halliw ) The 
whicbe .berc and drawc drngbtes and berthennes. 

b. A quantity drawn : used as a specific measure 
of something drawn, extracted, or taken up. 

1740 Dvciik & Pakikjn, Draught .. in Trade, it is so 
much good* a* are carried upon one carriage at a time. 
1847-78 Halliwkll, Draught . . sixty-one pound* weight 
of wool. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.* Draught (&. Staff.), 
the quantity of coal raised to bank in a given time. 1893 
Labour Commission doss, s v, In the salt industry, 
a draught is the Quantity of salt taken out of a pan cut h 
time tne pan is cleared; sometimes. .this drawing takes 
pla'.e once or twice a day. 

+ 3 . A drawbridge. Obs. 

13 . . (law. 4 (ir. A'nt. 817 pay let doun pe grete dr ait. 

1 1440 Partonoft 16 j6 The |>orter tele the draught down falle. 

4 . Something used in drawing or pulling, as 
harness for horses to draw with : see quots. 

1483 li’ardr Arc. Edw. IV in Antiy. Rtf (18071 1 . 43 The 
chicle chare of the Queue, .with v. pa ire of draught*. 155a 
lit’ lost, Draughts to drawe vp water after the sorte of 
.1 gybet with a paile at the one elide. iyog Pun 1 u-x (ed. 
Kersey), 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. v. (ed. 2) 173 
That part of the shoulder* of the horses, to which the 
draught is fixed 1851 Offie. fatal, ft. Eahib. I. 395 Set 
of Irox wlupple- trees, or two-horse draughts. 

5 . A team of hot sea or other beasts of draught, 
together with that which they draw. Now only dial. 

1513 FrmiKRn. /iW. 6 22 An housbande can not conuen- 
yentlye plowc hi* Unde, and lode out his doungc bothe 
vppon a daye, with one draughte of lieavtc*. 1644 in Rusltw. 
/tut. Coll, V 649 The officers and souldiers shall be accomo- 
date with diauglit* in their march. 1774 Beverley \ Hessle 
R<md Act •>. 15 Any person. . keeping a team or teams, 
draught or draught*. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Par , 39 
A stone waggon with a team, - a 'draught ’ we call it in our 
North Yorkshire Vernacular— of no leas than ao horses and 
oxen attached to it. 

II. 0 . Jig. Drawing, Attraction ; tendency, in- 
clination, impulse. atch, + fi. also draft. 

a 1300 Botly 4 Soul 85 (Mats.) To sunne and schame (it) 
"us thi drauft. 143a Poston Lett. No. 18 I. 31 For the 
goode rente . . of the Kynges persona, and draught of him to 
scrum and conning. 1738 W. Rickitt Jml. 73, I felt 
a draught to visit New England. 18*9 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) 11 . 81 A draught towards the Deep, a commencing 
giddiness. 

R. 1596 Si'ENAnt F. Q, iv. ii. 10 He . . by bis false allure, 
ments wyhe draft Had thousand women of their loot beraft. 

'• *778 J. C»u hciiman Life (17801 37, 1 felt a secret gentle 
draft to visit to meetings in the back parts of Chester. 

III. 7 . The act of drawing a net for fish, or 
(quot. 1 205) for bird*. 

c isos Lay. ^02 50 Spare wen perto Hht. And he a pan 
uorme drahtc hwi 5 monie he liable. 1508-34 T indale 


Luke v. 4 Let slippe youre nettes to make a draught. >677 
Hale Prim. Ong. Man. 11. ix. 208 Upon the draught of 
hU Pond, not one Fi»h was left, a 1711 Kkn Hymns 
Festiv. Poet. Wk*. 1721 I. 36a Full three Thousand .. At 
but one Draught he caught. 1803 J. F. Cooper Pioneers 
xxiii, Eager to witness the draught of the seine. 

b. A place where a net if wont to be drawn. 
(Also draft.') 

1895 Daily Nrws 4 Feb. 8/5 Severn Salmon Fishing, .the 
netting operations were greatly interfered with by masse* 
of ice. .and several favourite drafts were quite frozen over. 

8 . The quantity of fish taken in one drawing of 
the net ; a take. 0. rarely draft , 

> 3*7 T rev isa I/igdsn (Rolls) 111 . 67 Som fischeres 
soldc a drautte of nsche wij» he nettis. 1518-34 Tindalk 
Luke v. 9 He was vtterly astonyed..at the draught of 
fisshe which they toke. *635 Pacitt Chrutianogr. 241 
1 his was a great draught in so short a time, and such as 
Saint Peter himselfe never made the like in all his life. 
1833 Hr. Marti nfau Cinnamon 4 Pearls i. 13 '1 o secure a 
good draught of fish. fi. 1790 Bi rkk Fr. Res*. Wks. 
V. 35t It ha* the whole draft of fishes in its drag-net. 

9. A measure of weight ol cels, equal to 20 lbs. 

t $89 Sai.a 'Ttv. round Clock (1861) 18 Erls are sold by the 

‘draft ’ of twenty pound* weight. 189s 7 imts 28 Sept. 4/a 
Live eels, aoj per draught ; dead eels, 144. per draught. 

IV. f 10. The drawing of a bow ; a bowshot ; 
also, the distance which a bow can shoot. See 
also Bow-draught. Obs. 

c *330 R. Bwunnk Chron. Ware (Rolls) 862 \Vy)> hat schote 
his nadcr he slow ; A 1 vnwylland )»at draught he drow. 
n 400 Maundev. (Koxb.)xxv, 118 pe ferthe commez behind 
him, as it ware une arow draght. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2224 
Lamydon . with-drogh hym A drnght. 1581 Styward 
Mart. Disci ft. i. 44 'lhat eurrie man haue a good and 
mcete Bowe according to his draught and strength. 1805 
Camion Rem. (1637) ac »9 Geoffray .. at one draught of 
his bowc .. hroched three feetlesse birds called Allerion*. 

+ 11. The drawing or sweep of a weapon; a 
stioke, a blow. Obs. 

c i3»o Sir Bents (MS, A) 868 Sum km*t Heues so ofrainte 
pe heued of at pc ferstc drau^tr. a 1400 Oi Ionian 1666 No 
man ne mvglite with strengthe asytte ilyssworde* draught. 
c 1460 J. Russki 1. Bk. Nurture 388, xij. draughte* with pe 
egge of pe knyfc pc venison crossatidc. 14. . Prose Legends 

nde with hir 


egge of be knyfc pc veni*on crossatidc. 14. 
in Aftglta VIII. 109 Sche . . smitith pe grounde with hir 
heed wi)? a incrua>lous draughte. 

12. The drawing of a saw through a block of 
wood or stone ; hcncc a measure of sawyers’ work. 

1404 Mem. Rifon (Surtees) III. 205 note % In sarracionexv 
draghtez , . 1 id. c 15*0 Ibid. 205 Johan ni Henryson sawying 
wnyn»cotte* . . xxxij drugttex, \d j draghth, 16 d. x8xa 
J. Smyth Tract, of Customs 175 Scaleboardn. from Germany, 
arc packed in bundles, weighing 50 at each draught. 1847-8 
H. Mii.i.rr First hnf>r. vi. (1859) 91 He wax cutting it (a 
hlotk of Sandstone], by three draughts, parallel to its 
largest plane into four slab*. • 

13. ~ CbOFT, q.v. (Now usually DRAFT, qv.I.) 

1494 Faryan Chron. vu. 34? Before tyme y 5 weyer v*yd 

to lene hi* dtaught towardc the marchaundyxe, soo that the 
byar hadde . . .x. or .xn.li. in a draughte to his aduauntnge. 
1706 PHimps(ed. Kersey), Draught . . in Trade, an Allow- 
ance made in the weighing of Commodities. See Clough. 

V. 14. The drawing of liquid into the mouth or 
down the throat ; an act of drinking, a drink ; the 
quantity of drink swallowed at one ‘pull*. +/9. 
rarely draft. 

ctuoo 7 rin. Coll. Horn. 199 fpc neddre] cumeS to sum 
well© and drink eS a draht swo michel |>at hco ebineft, 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 222 To drynke a drau^te [C. xxiii. 
0 23 drawt] of good ale. c 1440 Yoik Mvst. xxxvi. 240 A 
draughte here of drinke haue 1 dreste. 1555 Edkn Decades 
220 One of these, drunkc a bowl of water at a draughte. 
1638 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence it. ii. Play* (1868) 231/2 
J-et us take, then, Our morning draught. to87 Shadwell 
Juvenal Sat. x. 37 No Poyson i* in Eartnen Vessel* 
brought; In Gold adorn’d with Gemms beware each draught. 


brought; In Gold adorn’d with Gemms beware each draught. 
173* i.ediard Sethos II. viii. 258 Giscon drank the inflam’d 
notion at one draught. 1851 OJfic. fatal. Gt. Eshtb. 


1 196 It forms a pleasant effervescing draught. fi. 1583 
Hoiiyband Campo di Tier 199 Empty thy cuppe.. there 
is but a litle draft left. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 27 Feb., 
They brought me a draft of their drink in a brown bowl. 

+ b. A fanciful name for a ‘ company * of 
butlers. Obs. 

1 486 Bk. St. Albans F vjb, A Draught of boteleris. 
lo. A dose of liquid medicine; a potion. 
a 1656 Bp. Hail Occas Med it. (2852) 153 On a medicinal 
Potion. How loathsome a draught is thin ! 1690 Prydkn 
To y. Driden 94 Better to hunt in fields for health un* 
bought Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 178a 
Gentl. Mag. 545 She spreads the couch, prepares tne healing 
draught [rime unbought]. 1791 Mrs. Radci ikee Rom, 
Forest xii, I have ordered him a composing draught, x 8 a 9 
Scott F. fit. Perth xv. The incipient effect* of the soporific 
draught. ^ 1847 Tennyson Pttnc. 11. 233 To smooth my 
pillow, mix the foaming drauglii Of fever. 

o. Black draught', a purgative medicine con- 
sisting of an infusion of senna with sulphate of 
magnesia and extract of liquorice. (Also fig.) 

««40 Thackfray Parts Sk.dk., hr. Fashionable Not* Is, 
Your dull black draught* of metaphysics. i86« A. K. H. 
Boyd Recreat. Country Parson Ser. 11. 155 As if you gave 
a man a large jug of pure Mater, and then cast into it a few 
drop* of black-draught. 1883 Mias Braddom Gold. Calf yii, 
One of my black draught* wanted anywhere? 

16 . Drawing ol smoke or vapour into the mouth, 
inhaling ; that which is inhaled at one breath. 

? 8ai Venner Tobacio (1650) 40s To fake 4 or j draughts 
this fume. 1671 Milton Samson 9 The < 


of thi* fume. 1071 Milton Samson 9 'The common prt*on 
..Where I, a prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw Tne air 
imprison’d also, close and damp. Unwholesome draught, 
1835 Marryat Jot. Faith/, i, There is no composing- 
draught like the draught through the tube ot a pipe. 


17. fig. The 1 drinking in ’ of something by the 
mind or soul ; a portion of something, pleasurable 
or painful, * drunk \ partaken of, or experienced. 
(Cf. Drink v. ; also tvr sb. o.) 


1580 Becom New Catech. Wk*. (1844) 29* Take him with 
the hand of thy heart, and chiefly drink him with the 
draught of thy inward man. sy«» Johnson Rambler No. 
72 F 1 Make the draught of life sweet or bitter. 1887 
P<>M ok Course T. ix. Quaffing deep draughts of love. 1878 
Gko. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 357 Ecstatic whirl And 
draught intense of passionate joy and pain. 

VI. 18. The action of drawing out to a greater 
length, extension, stretching ; cotter, that which is 
drawn out or spun, a thread, s/ec. in Cotton-spin^ 
ning \ etc. the 1 drawing * or elongation of the 
slivers by passing them between pairs of tollers 
revolving at different speeds. (See Draw v. 56 c\ 
fi. sometimes draft. 

rs4oo Test. Love m. (R.), The eucn drauht of the wyer 
drawer, maketh the wyer to ben euen. 1577-87 Hot issued 
Scot. Chron. (2805) 1 . a The wool, is . . spun *0 fine that it 
is in manner comparable to the spiders draught. 1719 J. 
Roukrtn S/inster *46 Flowered silk and wor*ted tammy 
draughts. 1875 lire's Diet, Arts I. 975 The drawing 
operation, or (fraught, is . . repeated in all the subsequent 
processes. 1877-81 W. C. Bkamwell Wool-cat der 44 
(Cent.) What stands for * top ' in wool manufacture is called 
first draft* in silk-combing. *879 Cassell's Teohtt. Educ. 
IV. 274/i i One yard of lap is drawn out to one hundred 
) ards of sliver. This draught may be increased or diminished. 

VII. 19. Naut. [See Draw v. i 3 ] The action 
of * drawing 1 or displacing (so much) water ; the 
depth of water which a vessel draws, or requires to 
float her. fi. sometimes draft. 

i6ot Shahs. 7 'wel. N. v, i. 58 A bawbling Vessel was he 
Captainc of. For shallow draught and bulke vnprizable. 
1617 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 54 Her water draught 
ix so many foot as she goes in the water. 1751 Act 74 Geo. 
//, c. 8 § a Orders . . touching the sizes and Draught* of 
all Boats, Barges and other Vessels. 188a M. Hopkins 
Hawaii 10 For shipping of less draught, pilots aie in 
attendance. 1873 Act 36 6* 37 Viet. c. 85 f 3 A scale of 
feet denoting her draught of water shall lie marked on each 
side of her *tem. fig . 188a J[. C. Morison Macaulay 27 
’There was a defect of deep sensibility in Macaulay— a want 
of moral draught and earnestness. 

fi. 1798 Momsk Amer. Geog. II. 509 They then begin a. . 
march, the regularity of whose step is essential to the draft 
of the vessel, i860 Mere, filaritte Mag. VII. 11* Her draft 
of water., was 2 6 feet 7 inches aft. Ibid, iaa Tne Channel 
. . is the least dangerous for a steamer of draft. 

VIII. + 20. The action of moving along (cf. 
Draw v. 68) ; course, going, way. Obs. 

riaso Gen. * Ex, 3745 Aien he maden here dra^t Al-so 
fiat skic haued ta}t. c 1330 K. Brvnnk Chron U’ace (Rolls) 
479 Out of Grece \>er cam a bole ; To Palis bestes wa* hi* 
draught, And wib Pary* bole he faught. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xvm. i, They foued to cyder more hotter than they 
did to fore hand, and had suene preuy draughte* to gyder 
that many in the Courtc spak of hit. 

+ b. fig. Course, way of going on. Obs. 
a 13*7 Pol. Songs (Camden) 153 Uch a strumpet that ther 
i* such drahtes wl drawe. a 1400 Sir J'erc. 2260 Thus es 
the lady so wo, And this is the draghte ! 

+ 21. A * move f at chess or any similar game. [F. 
trail L. trad us. 1 ] Obs . 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 653 At the chcsse with 
me *he gan to pley, With hir faU draughte* dyvers 
She stanle on me. T1370 Robt. Cicyle (Halliw ) 54 With 
a draght he was chekmate. 141* Hocclkvk De Reg. PPinc. 
(Roxb.) 76. 1474 Caxton Chess e 133 The progressyon and 
draughte* of the forsayd playe of tne chcsse. 1594 Carrw 
Huarte's Exam. Wits viii. (1596) ita He.. makes ten or 
twelve faire draught* ono after another on the Chcsse- 
boord. 1656 Beale Chess 3 ’The draught of a Pawne is 
only one house at a time. 

22. pi. A game played by two persons on a board 
of the same kind as that used in chess, which game 
it somewhat resembles, though of much simpler 
character, all the pieces or 4 men * being of equal 
value and moving alike diagonally. (In U.S. called 
checkers, in Scotl. dambrod .) + fi. rarely drafts. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 2622 The draghtes, the dyse, and ob«r 
dregn gaumes. a 160s W. Perkins Cases Con sc. (t6io) 346 
The game* of chesse, and draught*. 1791 Boswell yohnsm 


dregn gaumes. a 160s W. Perkins Cases Consc. (2620) 346 
The game* of chesse, and draught*. 1791 Boswell yohnsm 
an. 1756, The game of draughts, .is peculiarly calculated to 
fix the attention without straining it. 1870 Hardy & Ware 
Mod. Hoyle 105 Draught* i* entirely a game of mathema- 
tical calculation. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) V. 391 These 
pastime* are not so very unlike a game of draughts. 

fi, 1726 Franklin yml. Wk*. 1887 I. 1x6, I tire myself 
with playing at drafts. 1796 Owkn Treat*. Europe II. 405 
The evening was passed in a variety of amusements. Some 
were occupied at draft*. *816 Keatings Trav. (1817) I. 
308 They play at what we call Polish draft*. 

b. One of the pieces used in this game: ■■ 
Draughtsman 4, (Usually in pi.) 

1894 4 Chequerist* (R. A.^ Williams) How to play Draughts 
well 14 The Draughts must Le so turned that one man will 
stand on another tor 4 crowning ’. 

IX. 23. A current, stream, flow. 

1801 Holland Pliny I. 7 Whiles she [the moon] ii turned 
away, all the draught of light, she casteth thither hacke 
ogaine, from whence she receiued it, x688 T. Smith Voy. 


Constantinople in Misc. Cur. (1708) III. 11 There is a vast 
draught of water poured continually out of the Adantick 
into the Medtteranean, 


rmnualiy out of the Atlantick 
if Johnson Rambler No, ioe 


into the Medtteranean, 1751 Johnson Rambler no, ioe 
P is The draught of the eulph was generally too strong to 
be overcome. >819 Ja*. wilsom Compl. Diet. Astro/. 161 
The . . sympathy which cause* . . the mother to feel the 
draught flow into her breasts some seconds before the child 
awakes. x8ae J. Flint Lett . Amer. 75 On approaching 
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rapid*, I «u unuiUy 10 tin v*rjr draught of them, before 
I could duiern the proper channel 1883 Sfd. Stf. Lix., 
Draught . .in the breast of a nursing woman. 

b. A stream course, a ravine (?). (Also draft ) 
.807 P. Gam ymL lot Having found a tolerable good 
road except where some draughts crossed It. ibid, 931 But 
the snow wax not *o deep in the drafts between them. 

O. Hydraulics . The area of an opening for a 
flow of water : see quote (Also draft.') 

1874 Knight Dkt. Meek., Draft . . 8, The combined 
sectional area of the openings in a turbine water-wheel ; or 
the area of opening of the sluice-gate of a fore-bay. 

24. A current of air, esp. In a confined space, as 
a room or a chimney. 0 . sometimes draft. 

Natural draught : the current of air that passe* through 
the fire in a steam boiler, etc. without mechanical aid, as 
distinguished from blast, forced draught, that artificially 
increased either by rarifying the air above the fire or by 
compressing it below the same. 

170 8 74 tucker Li. Nat . (185s) IF. 478 We feel and 
hear the draught of air, and see the commotions it raises 
among the trees. i8ie-t6 ]. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art 
II. 315 The height of the chimney has an important effect 
on the draught of a wind-furnace. 1844 Dickens Lett. 
(t86o) I. no A sore throat; from sitting in constant 
draughts. 1884 Webster. Blast draught. . Forced draught 
..Natural draught. 1896 Times (weekly ed.) 18 Sept. 
641/3 The steam trials of the Victorious, battleship, have 
proved remarkably successful, the contract speed for natural 
and forced draught having been exceeded. 

0 . i8xa-i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art I. 946, The 
nearer the throat [of the chimney) U brought to the fire, the 
stronger the draft will be. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 907 
The drafts from the doors and from the windows. 1873 
Lonc.p. Wayside Inn, Emma 4 Eginhard Interlude 57 
That draft of cold, Unpleasant night air. 

b. An appliance for creating a draught In a fire- 
place ; a blower. (Also drop.) 

*874 Mrs Whitney We Girls vi. 139 The drafts were put 
On, and in five minutes the coals were red. 

X. + 25. The drawing of a brush, pen, pencil, 
or the like, across a surface, so at to make a line or 
mark ; the mark so made ; a stroke. [K. trait. 1 Obs. 

c 1 a So Gen. 4 Ex. 3634 Besseleel, And ehab, he maefen wel 
Oe tabernacle. .Goten and grauen wifi witter dra^t. c 1305 
Edmund Con f. 334 in E. E. P. (1863) 77 Arsmetrilcc is a lore 
. . of figouni . . And of drau^te* as me drawe}> in poudre. 13 . . 
E. K. A Hit. P. B. 1557 per wat* neucr on so wyse coupe on 
worde rede . . What tyfiyng ne tale tokened po drakes. 1548 
Thomas Ital. Diet. (1567), Lineaments , strikes or draughtes 
of a figure. 1370 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. iv. 3 A right 
line is the shortest extension or draught, .from one poynt to 
an other. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 119 It is 
time to draw the last draught of the pensill vpon the fare. 
166a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. i. f 19 How to express all 
kind of sounds, with the several draughts of a pen. 

+ 20. Drawing of figures ; delineation. Obs. 

*¥« Recorde Pathw. Knmvl. 1. xvii, For the manner of 
their draught wil declare, how many paires of parallels they 
shall neede. i6m Pkacham Cornel. Gent. xili. (1634) 127 
For your first beginning, .in draught make your hand . 
ready in those general (figure* of the Circle, ovall, square. 
&c. 1706 Art of Paintinri 1744) 357 Had his colouring and 
penciling been as good as his draught, a 1734 North Lwes 
(1836) If, 3i 1 Painters, and such as practise draught. 

+ 27* That which is drawn or delineated; a 
repiesentation (of an object) by lines drawn on 
the surface of paper, etc. ; a drawing, picture, sketch. 
0 . rarely draft . Obs. in general sense. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 280 In pis oplr dra^t ware deuysid 
a dusan of bends. 1584 Prklr Arraignm . Pans 1. i, 
A dainty draught to lay her (Venus) down in blue. 1667 
H. Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. II. 430 Sufficiently skilled 
. . to make a Draught of the Place. *759 B. Martin Nat. 
Hist . Eng. II. 109 The Draught of an old Saxon Coin, 
1779-81 Johnson Ascham Wks. IV. 631 He. embellished 
(his pages] with elegant draughts and illuminations. 

0 . 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxv 14? 
Lively drafts of a woman of estate of Grsccia, of a Turky 
woman of meane estate [etc.J. 1658 Rowland Moufefs 
i heat. Ins. 930 This sort Pennius referreth to the species 
of the Wasp, and so he deacribeth it in his drafts. 179 6 
Stkdman Surinam (1813) I. i. 19, I took a draft of the un- 
happy sufferer. 

+ D. Representation in sculpture; a sculptured 
figure. Obs. 

1646 Cleveland King's Disguise 88 Porches wrought 
With Sphynxes, Creatures of an Antique draught. 1658 
Six T. Browns Card. Cyrus it. 105 The sculpture draughts 
of the larger Pyramids of ASgypt. i486 tr. Chardin’s 
Trav. 346 An old Tower built of Free-stone, of which you 
see the Draught in the Sculpture. 

28. spec. An outline, sketch, or design, pre- 
paratory to a completer work of art. 

1573-80 Barrt^/p. D 1166 The first ordinaunce, or first 
draught, which is done with a cole, adumbratto. 1579 
Fulxk He ski ns ’ Pari, 58 The latnbe (is) a shadowing 
figure, like the first draught of a painter. 1710 Shaptkse 
Charac. lit. Advice to Author 1. iii, Poetry .. resembles 
the statuary's and the painter's (art) . . In this more par- 
ticularly, that It has Us original draughts and models for 
study and practice. 1771 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. iv. (1876) 
359 A composition of the various draughts which he had 
previously made from various beautiful scenes and prospects. 
1847 Emerson Poems , Day’s Ration Wks. (Bohn) I. 48s 
Why need I galleries, when a pupil's draught, .fills and 
o'ernlls My apprehension T 

b .fig* Imase, representation ; something devised 
or designed Tike a work of artl slight or pre- 
liminary sketch or outline. + 0. rarely draft. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. v. (1634) n This way of 
seeking God . that is, to follow these first draughts which . . 
doe as in a shadow set forth a lively image of him. 1678 
Detdkm Aurtngs* v. I *195 My Elder Brothers.. Rough 


draughts of Nature, ill-design 'd and lame. 1796 Owen Trav. 
Eurofe II. 09 The Bay of Naples and its environs form a 
draught of higher and more finished scenery, than I have 
yet seen. 

0 * *579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 9a Y* image of 

God. yea, y perfect image. .It is not a draft Halfe drawen. 

•9. A sketch in words ; a slight or concise 
account, * outline*, abstract. 0. sometimes draft. 

1503 Hawks Exam/. Virt. Prol. i, The/amous draughted 
of poetes eloquent. 1569 T. Underdo* A t Ovid's luvect. 
agst./ldsTillc-p , A short Di aught ofall the Stories and Talcs 
contained therein. 1665 F/t/a/h at Beverley Minster, 
What ere I did beleeve, what ere I tavght. . Returgam of 
them all is the fvll dravght. 1600 Locke Hum. Hud. 11. xxi. 
I 73. Thu* J have, in a short draught, given a view of our 
original Ideas. 171s Steele S/eit. No. 30a f 8 This is but 
an Imperfect Draught of so excellent a Character, mi 
Johnson Rambler No. 151 p 6 Unable to compare the 
draughts of fiction with their originals. 

0 . 1873 H. Rogers Orig Bible ii. (1875) 90 Drafts of the 

future state given by religious systems of human origin. 

+ 80. A plan, map, chart, plot. Also Draft, 
q.v. 4 . Obs. 

*5*> Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong, Atignement , a 
Carde or draught. 1635 N. Carpeni er Grog. Del, 1. i. j 
The general! draught of the whole Hand. 1701 Boifk 
(title) The Draughts of the most remarkable Fortified 
Towns of Europe. 1875 Temple & Sheldon Hist . Norik - 
field. Mats. 15 Phis tract of low land was partly included 
in the Wells's meadow draught. 

81. A 4 plan ’ of something to be constructed, as 
a building. Also Draft, q.v. 4 . 

1577 tr. Bullinger’i Decades (150a' 306 That, .there should 
be Inwea concerning draughts, and order of buyldings. >6Q8 
Grkhikk Princ. Ded., The inakeing of a Sumptuous Gate 
at Temple- Barr, whereof a Draught hath been presented to 
his Sacred Majesty. *769 P. Smyiii tr. Aldnch's Avchit. 
(1 81 8) 79 Let the architect first make a draught on paper of 
the intended work. <.«*> Rudtm . Navig. (Weale) ir6 
Elevation, the orthographic draught or perpendicular plan 
of a ship, whereon the heights and lengths are expressed. 
It is called by ship-wrights the Sheer draught'. 

+ b. A pattern, an outline drawing. Obs. 

*594 Hooker Fed. Pol. 1. iii. | 4 Certaine exemplary 
draughts or patternes.^ 1610 Holland Camden’s llrit. 1. 
34a When the corne is rome uppe a man may sec the 
draught* of strcctcs crossing one another. 

82. A preliminary ‘sketch' or outline of a writ- 
ing or document, from which the fair or finished 
copy is made. (Now usually Draft, q.v. *>,) 

*5 Test. F.bor. (Surtees) V. 350 Where ther is a draught 
of a Will of myne. 1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (1693) I. 
338 In the Draught of the Bill., it was further specified 
(etc.), c 1680 Bkvkripgk Serm. (1739) I. 263 This was the 
first draught of the new covenant, a 1715 Burnet Own 
Time (1766) I. Pref. 3 What I wrote in the first draught of 
this work. . ’73 » Birch Milton in M.’s Wks. I. ^ 'lhcre are 
two Draught* uf this I/clter in his own hand writing. 18*5 T. 
Jfffkrion Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1-7*1 prepared a draught 
of instruction* to be given to the delegates. 1831 Bkkwsts r 
Newton (185O II. xiv. 31 Wc have found several rough 
draughts of the changes which he intended to have mode 
upon the scholium. 

+ 33. Something drawn up or devised ; a scheme, 
plan, design, device; a plot; an artifice. 0. 
rarely draft . Obs. 

1335 Strwart Cron. Scot. II. tot Richt quietlie. .that 
draucht wca drawin. 1631 Rdihfrpord Lett. (1862) I. 70 
The counsels and draughts of men against the kirk. 1731 
Poric E/. Turlington 103 Greatness, with Timon, dwell* in 
such a draught A* brings all Brubdignng before your 
thought. 0 . *873 II, Kcx.frs Ortg. Bible i. (1875) 21 How 
much this draft of morality . . differs from that ol heathen 
nations in general. 

XI. 34. The withdrawing, detachment, or selec- 
tion of certain persons, animals, or things from a 
larger body for some special duty or purpose ; the 
party so drawn off or selected ; spec, in military 
use. (Now usually Draft, ci.v. 2 .) 

1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3888/3 Orders . . for making a con- 
siderable Draught out of our Garlnon, in order to soma 
Expedition. 1708 J. Chamiifklaynk St. Gt. Brit. 1. ill. x. 
(1743) 345 The several garrisons, from whence Draughts arc 
made for the army. 1780 T. Jmtfrson Lett Writ. 1893 
II. 343 We happened to have about 400 draughts raised . . 
and never called out. 1794 T. Davis Agnc. Witts in 
Archxol. tfrv.(i888> Mar., Draughts , hazel-rods selected 
for hurdle-making. 187a Y eat # Growth Comm. 31 Draughts 
of labourers were employed in Spain. 

35. Comm. a. The 1 drawing * or withdrawing 
of money from a stock by means of an order written 
in due form. (Also Draft, q.v. 3 .) 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. iii. 99 Fearing. .lest some 
draught might bee drawen upon them. #117x5 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) I. 437 To get such draught* made on that 
!»ank . . that there should be no money current there. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 47 l» 3 Payments by Draught* upon our 
banker. 1838 Prescott Ferd. h Is. 11. xix. HI. 338 Re< 
plenishing the exchequer by draught* on hi* new subjects. 

b. A formal written order for the payment of 
money, 4 drawn on ’, or addressed to, a person 
holding funds available for this purpose. (Now 
written Draft, q.v. 3 b.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Draught, a bill drawn by a Merchant 
payable by another on whom it is drawn. 1745 Fielding 
True Patriot Wks. 1775 IK. 335, I have sent you a draught 
on your tutor according to your desires, a 1754 — 
Ess. Char . Men Wks. 1769 IV, 358 (HeJ who relieves 
his friend ift distress by a draught on Aldgatc pump. 
[Note) a mercantile phrase for a bad note. 1767 Black- 
stonk Comm. II. xxx. 467 In common speech such a bill is 
frequently called a draught, but a bill of exchange I* the 
more Ugil as well as mercantile expression. 1790 in Dallas 


Amer. Law Re/, t. 195 Draughts made payable to the 
party himself. (1788 — see Draft 3b] 

XII. 30. The act of drawing foith or out; 
drawing (as of lots), rare* 

1807 Robinson Anksrot. Grerca itt. xvi. 364 To lake 
fktidical verves . written . . on little piece* of paper, to put 
them into a ve**el ; out of which they drew them, expeumg 
to read their fate in the first draught. 

1 37. fig. Extraction, derivation ; something de 
rived, an emanation. Obs. 

1483 Festivalli W. de W. 1515) 76 The synne yj they had 
of the draught ol kynde of our fader Adam and Eve. 156s 
T. Nohton Caftan’s Inst. t. v. (>634) 11 Some way that Bees 
have tmrt of minde dh ine, and hravenly di aught*. 

f38. A passage of a writing; an extract. Obs . 

138a Wvci if Esther Prol., The whichc hoc the Cornu n 
making drawith along hider and thider with the tome 
drmpis. 1 1385 Cnauck* L. G. W. *667 Hy/ermne*fra t 
Ana seyde, herof a draught, or two. 1601 Holi and Ptmy 
II. 373 Extracts and draughts out of those authors, 
t 39. An extract obtained by distillation. (Also 
draft ) Obs. 

157* Baker JVwW/ of Health 930 b, To the draft or 
kub«tance of the hearhs let the proper water be poured. 

40 The action of drawing liquor from a vessel ; 
the condition of being ready to be so drawn. 

c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 131/1 Drawte of . lycoure owte of a 
wessejie. 1851 Ofhc. total. Gt. Eihtb. 1. a 54 By thU 
machine, wine*, xpiiit*, stout, Ac , tan be kept on draught. 

41. Cookery. The entrails of an animal drawn 
out (cf. Draw v. 50 ). Obs. or dial. 

14. . Noble lik. Cookry (Napier »8tta) 88 Tak the draught 
of samon and mak it cicne and put it in a pot. *787 Mrk. 
M acivfr in Kitchiner Cot>h's Ortule (1A39) 373 Scotch 
Haggis mince the draught and a pretty latge piece of beef 
very small. i6e$ 80 Jamieson, Draucht, the eutrail* of a 
call or sheep, the pluck. 

42. A mild blister or poultice that * draw's’. 

s8a8 Webster, Draught . . 18 A sinapism, a tmld vesicatory. 
(So in later Diets.) 

43. Masonry , Arch., etc. (Sec quota.) 

1859-76 G wii.r l ncycL Archit. Glo** , Draught , in 

masonry, a part of the surface of the stone, hewn to the 
breadth of tne thi*cl on the margin of the stone According 
to the curved or straight line to whic h the surface is to be 
brought. Ibid , I n carpentry, when a tenon is to he see mod in 
a mortise by a pin, and the bole in the tenon is made nearer 
the shoulder than to the cheek* of the mortise, the insertion 
of the pin draws the shoulder of the tenon dose to the 
cheeks of the mortise, and it is said to have a draught. 
1864 Wearier, Draught. .8 '1 he bevel given to the pattern 
for a casting, in order that it may be diawn from the sand 
without injury to the mold. i68s Young E.vety Man hts 
(non Mechanic • *3*4 Two chisel draughts are made at one 
side and the end of the stave something like what in joinery 
is termed n rebate. 

44. Weaving. The sncccs&ion in which the 
threads of the warp are inserted into the bcdtlle* of 
the loom in order to produce the required pattern ; 
the plan of *drawing / of a warp (see 1 )raw v. 8 b). 

iSas A. Pfddie [title), Linen Manufacturer. Weaver, and 
Warper's Assistant, with 'table*, Draft*, Cording*, etc. 
*•75 lire's Diet. Arts III. 979 s.v. Tea tits Eabncs, A* 
the operation of inpmlming the warp into any number 
of leave* [of hcddles) i* called drawing a warp, the plan 
of succession is called the ‘ draught '. Ibid. 983 Fig 1955 
represent* the draught and cording of a fanciful specie* 
of dimity. 

XIII. [In sense 46 withdraught also occurs, 
and has been taken by some as the full word 
whence draught has been shortened.] 

+ 45. (?) A cesspool, sink, or sewer. Obs. 

*513 Bellrnden Lityv. (1823) 479 Now . . cverie privat 
hou*e hath the awin gutter* and rinkr*. for voiding of 
filthie cxcrementi*, quhare before thay had ana commouti 
draucht. 1594 '1*. B. La Primaud. Tr. A carl. fi. 136 Our 
whole body is within as it were a stinking draught or puddle 
that emptieth it *elfe on cutty side as it were by sinks and 

f ;uttcr*. 1600 Holland Livy 1. xi. Note* (1609) 1366 The 
mage of this Cloacina was found in a privie or draught, 
called Maxima. 1606 Shaes. Tr. 4 Cr. v. 1 83 Sweet 
draught: sweet ouoth-aT sweet sinke, »wc*-t sure. 1703 
T. N. Ciy 4 C. Purchaser Prcf. xa Somo make this Place 
the Draught of their Houses. 

+ 46. Ap rivy: also draught-house (see 48 ). Obs . 
T 4x500 Wycket (»8a8) v Christ sayde all thynges that 
a man eatethe is sent aowne into the draugnte awaye. 
1513 More Rich. /// Wks. 68/x This commumcacion had 
he sitting at the draught [1543 Grafton Draftc], a con- 
uenient carpet for such a counsaile. *530 Palmgr. 915/1 
Draught a prevy, ertraid. 1607 Smakh. Timon v. i. 105 
liana them, or stab them, drowne them in a draught. 1661 
W. KoBF-aTSoN PhraseoL Gen. (1693) 501 A draught or 

Jake*, latrinai secessus. 

0, 1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 142 file] 
borowed a candell . . and sen hed the drawft and all the 
chambers on the back side. 155a Huloet, Draft or Jaques 
.. I at rims. 

+ b. Evacuation. Oh. rare. 

3659 Macallo Can. Physich 6 If in the draught thft6 be 
found any piece of skin, it signifie* the Guts to be ulcerate. 

XIV. at t rib. and Comb. 

47. attrib. a. Of beasts: Used for draught or 
drawing (tee 1 ). 0. al»o draft. 

1466 Test. Ebor. II. 98* A draght ox. 1513 Fitzhfri. 
Hush. | 70 Melch luttand draught oxen. 164a in Rushw. 
Hist Coll. iii. (idJR 1. 777 Draught- Horses .. for the 
Artillery and Baggage of the Irish Army. 1786 Burke W. 
Hastings Wks. 184a II, 141 Draught and carriage-bullock* 
for the army. 183a G. Downes Lett. Cont. i ounsries I. 373 
Strengthened with additional draught animals, both horses 
and bullocks, we commenced the ascent (of the Simplon]. 

51 * -a 
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$. >«o* Shak*. Tr. 4 Cr n I. ti6 Yuke you like draft* 
Oxen. 1M1 /.and Oat. N.i. i6»s/4 Five good Draft. 
llor*«*. tflAv Leichhardt Jrnl. Jntrod. 17, I purchased 
hve draft-bulfock* 

b. Of sheep Drafted or selected from the flock ; 
see Draft sb. 7. 

c. Of liquor : On draught ; drawn or ready to 
draw from the cask : as draught ale, her , etc. 

1893 Daily AYhm 37 Feb. 4/7 Whisky will keep, and draft 
ale will not. 

d. Of a document : Drawn up as a preliminary 
or rough copy. (Commonly Draft, q. v. 7 b.) 

1878 SkK! ky Stein II. 293 'Die document resembles closely 
. the draught Pro* Lunation. Ibid, III. 333 In the form of 
a draught Act of Federation. 

48 . Comb a. in sense X (pull, traction), as 
draught bar , -equalizer % -harness % -foie, -rod, • rofc, 
-spring ; b in other senses, as di aughtphiul (15), 
- player , - playing (22), + -raker (46), -furnace , 
-regulator (24). c. Social combs. Draught- 
board, the l>oard on which the game of draughts 
is played ; draught-box (see quot.) ; + draught- 
boy— Draw-hoy ; + draught- breadths sb. /'•> 
? the traces of a vehicle; + draught-chamber, a 
chamber to withdraw or retire to, a private room ; 
draught compasses sb. pi. (see quot.) ; draught- 
dog « di aught hound ; draught-engine, the en- 
gine over the shaft of a coal-pit or mine ; draught- 
hole, a hole by which air is admitted to a 
furnace ; draught-hook (see quots.) ; f draught- 
hound, a hound used for tracking men or leasts 
by the *ccnt [see Draw v 74] ; + draught house, 
a privy ( - sense 46) ; draught-line, a line on a 
ship mm king the depth of water she draws ; 
draught-net, a net that is drawn for fish ; 
draught-spring, a spring inserted between the tug 
or trace of a draught-animal and the car, wagon, 
or other load, so as to relieve the strain at starting, 
etc. ; f draught-vioe, some machine or vehicle for 
drawing a load ; draught-way, a way along which 
something is drawn ; a passage for a draught or 
current of air ; f draught- well, a draw- well. Also 
Draught-bridge, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet, Meek.. 'Draft -bar. 1, A swingle-tree, 
a. The bar of a railway-car with which the coupling is 
immediately connoted. 17*6 Franklin Jrnl. Wks. 1887 I. 
104 All this afternoon I spent . at the "draft-board, a 2833 
Lamii Last Essays of Elia (Ainger 218) In . .books which are 
no books . I reckon court calendars, directories, pocket- 
books, draught-boards bound and lettered on the back. 1874 
Knight Did. Meek , * Ph aft-box . . an air-tight tube by 
which the water from an elevated wheel is conducted to the 
tail-race. 1687 Load. 0\»*. No. 2301/4 A Patent, .unto Mr. 
Joseph Mason, for his new invented Engine, which saves all 
Weavers the Trouble . . of a "Draft-Hoy. 1617 Markiiam 
Caval . v. 54 'l he Mraught-breadthe* or Coach treat**, 
which extend from the breast of the Horse to the bridge- 
tree of the Coach. *433 Mako. Pahton in Poston Lett. 
No. 185 I. 250, I have take the mesttre in the "draute 
chattier, ther as ye wold your cofors and cowntewery shuld 
besette. 1463 fluty Wills (Camden) 22 'Die chambyrahovyn 
the kethene, with the drawgth chambyr longyng therto. 
with the esrmrnt of the prevy longgyng thereto. 1700 
Pint Lies, • Dt aught -Compiuses, a sort of Compasses with 
several moveable Points, to make fine Draughts of Maps, 
Charts etc;, 1836-7 ill 7 tk Rep. Hut. MSS. Com . App. 
575/2 A couple of whelps of the blood-hound strain to 
make "draught -dogs, 1884 Symons Geo/. Cornwall 196 To 
increase the efficiency of the "draught engine and to reduce 
the cost of fuel. 1874 Knight Did. Meck % * Draft- 
equaliser, a treble tree ; a mode of arranging the whiffietrees 
when three horses are pulling abreast, ho that all posse** un 
equal leverage. 1548 Hall t hron., Hen. VI II. 3 'I he 
sated Chariotes, and the "draught harnesses. *•84 Ronai ns 
& Richardson them. Pechmu. (ed. al 1 . 99 Above the solo 
of the furnace are three rows of "draught holes, «7«t 
Hailey. "Draught Hooks. 1753 Chambers CycL Sup/, s. v., 
Dirge hooks of iron fixed on the cheeks of a cannon car- 
riage, two on each side .called tne fore and hind Draught- 
hooks .. Used for drawing a gun backwards or forwards by 
men with strong ropes, called Draught ropes. 1S0 Catal. 
A\ Agric. S<k. Sh<nu 2 A neck collar for. . Farm Harness., 
has the draff-hook attached, and requires no hames. *S 9 « 
Florio, Brace o. a beagle, a bound, a spaniel], a blood 
hound, a "draught hound. 1741 Com/l. Earn. - Piece 11. i. aut 
Having their Harbinger. Blood hound or Draught hound in 
Keadincs& they begin the Chace. 1304 J. King On Jonas 
(1618) 69 They had.. a goddev>e for tneir "draught-houses. 
s8is Bible 9 Kings x. 27 'I hey brake downe the house of 
Baal, and made it a draught-house [Coverd. prevy house). 
*804 I. Payne Pales fr. Arabic I 18 So thou mayest enter 
the draught-house. 1893 Act 36 4 37 Viet, c- 85 9 3 'l he 
lower line of such . . figures to coincide with the "draught 
line denoted thereby, a 1631 Drayton Whs. IV. 2495 (Jod.) 
With my "draught-net then I sweep the streaming flood. 
1873 Act 36 4 37 Viet . c. 71 f 14 Any person who shall shoot 
or wfrk any seine or draft net for salmon. 1834 Good Study 
of Med. (ed 4) HI. 396 The dose of this water .. was a 
*dr»ught-phial full, and, consequently, about an ounce 
and a half. 1886 Fall Malt O'. 17 Feb, 4/1 The in- 
mates were sitting reading, "draught playing, or other- 
wise amusing themselves. 1893 Jrnl. R . Agrtc . Soe. Dec, 
715 'lhe "draft-pole is pivoted to eyes ..attached to the 
forward face of the main frame, a M03 Polwart Flyting 
w. Montgomerie 758 Halland shaker, ■fraught raiker. 1857 
Colql'moun CompL Oarsman* s Guide 3a (Locks). The 
draught rod connects the paddle or sluice with the lever, 
tne ruck and winch, or the crowbar [that raises it). 1894 
Knight nut ;)/«■* , DmftroH (l'low), a rod extending 
beneath the beam from the clevis to the sheth and taking 
the strain off the beam. 1609 Holland A mm. Maned 


xvn. iv. 84 [The Egyptian Obelisk), beeing layed upon 
certaine "draught- vices and engines., was. .brought into the 
Circus Maximus. 1833 Thirlwall Cnece I. b 27 Along 
this line, hence called the Diolcus, or "Draught way^ vessels 
were often transported from sea t0 ( sea. Cassell's 

Teckn. F.duc. 1 V. 257/3 l he metal being kept perfectly cool 
by the increased draughtway. C1440 Promp. Parv. 131/x 
"Drawte welle, haunum. 

Draught (draft), v . [f. Draught sb .] 

1 . trans. To draw off (a party of persons, animals, 
etc.) from a larger body for some special duty or 
purpose. (Now commonly Draft, q.v. i.) 

17x4 Lend. Gas, No 5 19^/4 Who was Draughted into Sir 
John Gibson’s Company of Invalid Serjeants. X745 Genii . 
Afar. 664 An order., for draughting out of the train of 
artillery. . 130 matrosses. 1758 j. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 
is The commander . . shall draught off an equal number of 
men .. to supply their places. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh 
I. xi. sit The soldiers. . were hastily draughted off to their 
respective vessels. 

2 . To tnnke a plan or sketch of ; esp. to draw a 
preliminary plan of { something to be constructed) ; 
to design. (Sometimes draft.) 

s8st Webster, Draft . to draw the outline, to delineate. 
1831 Kiiting Sailmaking (cd. a) 138 To have a right 
understanding of draughting sails, geometry ought to be 
studied. 1863 1 ,ongk. Wayside Inn 1. Building of Long 
Ser/ent iii, Drafting lliat new vessel for King Olaf. 

3 . To treat with draughts (of medicine), ad- 
minister draughts to. rate. (Cf. dose v.) 

1768 Footr Devil oh 3 Sticks in Wk«t. 1799 II. 375 Power 
. .to pill . .draught and poultice, all persons. 

4. Masonry. To cut a draught upon : see Draught 
sb. 43. (Also Draft, q. v. 3 ) 

i840 [see ppl. a. ImsIow], 1888 Daily Nctvt 15 Sept. 3/1 
’1 hey [stones] are draughted all round, but left rough on the 
outer face. 

6. Weaving. To draw (the threads of the warp) 
through the hcddles of the loom : - Draw v. 8 b. 

Hence Draughted ppl. a., Draughting vbl. sb . ; 
esp. « Draught sb. 44. 

2798 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre' s S/ud. Nat. (1799) 
III. 529 The draughting of their children into the Militia. 
1848 w. II. Baktiktt Egypt to Pal. xx. (1879) 418 'lhe 
old wall with its large draughted stones. 2878 A. Barlow 
Weaving 108 (Cent.) The draughting or entering of the 
warp thrends through the beadles. 2889 Anthony's Photogr. 
fluil. II. 318 Drafttimes tracing paper .. can be obtained 
of most dealers in drafting material*. 

f For other senses, see Draft v. 

t Dr&U'ffht-bridffe. Obs. ~ Drawbridge. 

jt.jjo R. Bbunnk Chron. (1810) 183 Was )>er non entre .. 
Bot a streite kauce, at be end a drauht brigge. c 1380 Sir 
Eerumb. 195a pe }eatcs were panne sone y-schct. & pc 
dra}t-brige vp y-drawe. 11473 Put. Voc. en Wr.-Wfilcker 
784/18 Hoc su/erfossorium. a drawtebryge. *1343 in 
Turner Dam. Archil. III. 78 William Clcbe. .hath made., 
atyour Tour of London . .a new drnght hrygge. 

Draughtman (dra-ftm&n). rare . 

1 , -Draughtsman: esp. in sense 4. 

2863 Du kxnr Mut. Fr 1. iv, Lavinia, rising to the sur- 
face with the last draughtman rescued. 2892 E A. Til lftt 
Si Georgs Tombland. Norwiih 36 A bone draughtman, 
of the type used by the early Norsemen. 

f2. nonce-use, in morning's draught-man ■■ a 
man who indulge* in a morning’s draught (of 
liquor) ; a tippler. Obs. 

1710 Tatter No. 24* P 2 That the wholesome Restorative 
above-mentioned [Water-gruel] may be given in Tavern 
Kitchens to all the Mornings Draught-Men .. when they 
call for Wine before Noon. [In some later edd. printed 
morning draught smen , and so quoted by Latham, etc.) 

Hence Draughtmanahip - Draughtsmanship. 

2870 Athenaeum 14 May 648 The artist has tendered the 
pathos of his subject with perfect skill in draughtmanship 
and modelling. 1874 Edtn Rn>. No. 285. 179 As old as 
the infancy of draugntmanship. 

Draughtsman (dru ftsm&n). PI. -men. See 
also Draftsman. [f. draught's, genitive of 
Draught sb. + Man.] 

1 . One whose profession is to make drawings, 
plans, or sketches ; a man employed or skilled in 
drawing or designing. 

1883 [see Draftsman ij. 17x3 Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
D743) 1 . 59 One of the best draughtsmen of our time. 1873 
Dawson Dawn of Lift iii. 41 The drawings were executed 
by Mr. H. S. Smith, the. .draughtsman of the Survey. 2888 
Burgon Lives ia Gd. Men I. iii. 345 Though he was no 
draughtsman, he was the author of a large portfolio of 
portrait*. 

2 . One who draws up, or makes a draft of, a 
writing or document; one whose office it is to 
draw up legal or official documents. Now more 
usually Draftsman, q.v. 2. 

*759 f**« Draftsman 3). 28*3 T. Jefferson Autobiog . 
Wks, 1859 I. 40 The laws of which I wa* myself the mover 
and draughtsman. 2878 Seblpy Stein I. 457 Jurist and 
parliamentary draughtsman. 1887 Spectator 4 June 782/2 
lhe actual draughtsman of the Report. 

3 . A man employed in drawing or pulling some- 
thing. rare. Also draftsman. 

*795 A. Anderson Narr. China in Motm Amor. Geog. 
(1796) 11 . 509 Fastening one rope to the ma»t. .the draftsmen 
take the rope on shore along with them, 

4 . One of the * men * or pieces used in the game - 
of Draughts; also Draughtman, q.T. i. 

*•94 ‘Chequkrist' (R. A. Williams) How to / lay 
Draughts well 8 The writer recommends the * Royal’ 
Draughtsmen of the British Chess Company, as retaining 
the upper man when a King is made. 


DraUffhts&UU&sldp. Also Draftsman-, [f. 
prcc. + -ship.] The function, quality, or art of a 
draughtsman ; skill in draughting or drawing. 

184 8 Worcester cites Sir J. Hekrcmbl. t86a Thormsury 
Turner I. 54 Turning the boy's perspective, geometry, and 
architectural draughtsmanship to some account. 2884 
Athenseum 6 Dec 73V* in all, good, sound draughtsman- 
ship prevails. 1886 Dilev Eng. Case agst. Home Rule 
(ed 2)225 Hesitation* of statesmanship betrayed themselves 
in blunders of draughtsmanship. 

Drau ghtswoman, [as Draughtsman.] A 

woman employed or skillet! in drawing. 

2845 Loud. Jrnl, 1 . 191 [They] are likely to become bold 
laiidhcapc draughtswomen. t88t Mrs E. J. Worooise 
Sissie xli, She is a very fair draughtswoman. 

Dran'ght-tree. ? obs. The pole of a wagon 
or other vehicle, to which the drawing gear is 
attached. 

? 5 «o Hoilyband Treas. Fr. Tong \ Le Limon dvn 
chariot .. the beame whereon the iron hangeth In a Waine, 
the draught tree of a wagon, coache, or carte, c i6it 
Chapman Iliad xxm. 358 Hi* draught-tree fell to earth, and 
him the toss’d up chariot threw Down to the earth. 1789 
Madam tr. Pet sins (1795) 130 note. Tettto signifies the beam 
of a wain, or the draught-tree whereon the yoke hangeth. 
1703 Sm raton Edy stone L. 5 109 Carts . . [having] a very 
thick axle-tree, upon which i* nxed a stout planking or 
platform, that terminates in a draught-tree for steerage and 
yoking the cattle to. 

Draughty (dra fti), a . [f. Draught sb. + -y L] 

1 . Abounding in draughts or currents of air. 

2846 Mr*. Marsh Emilia Wyndham (L.\ In this draughty 
comfortless room 1 waited. 2859 K_>‘. Burton Centr. Afr. 
in Jrnl. Geog. Soc . XXIX. 123 A filmy shade that flutters 
and flickers in the draughty breeze. 

2 . Designing, artful, crafty: sec Draught 33. *SV. 
i8aa Galt Steam-float 180 (Jam.', I could discern that 

the flunkies were draughty fellows. 1813 - R. Gtlhahe I. 
162 (Jam.) I’ll be plain wi you, said my grandfather to this 
draughty *need». 2819 Hogg Ske/h. Cat * I. 333 Ye’re 
a cunning draughty man. 

t 3 . [Perhaps an alteration of the equivocal adj. 
Drapty.] Rubbishy; filthy. Obs. rare. 

260a 2nd Pt. Return fr. Patnass. 1. ii. 251 The filth that 
fallcth from *0 many draughty inuentions as daily swarme 
in our printing house. 

Hence DrairghtlncM, draughty condition. 

. , ? 7 1 Daily Nrtvs 13 Jan., It might prove an undesirable 
habitation for invalids on account of its draughtines*. 

Drank, obs. form of Drawn sb. ana v. 

Draunt, var. of Drant. 

Dr&ve (drr'v). Sc. [northern form of Drove 
OK. dreff] A fishing expedition in which several 
men take part, each supplying a net and receiving 
a share of the profits made. Later, A haul (of fish) ; 
also, a shoal. 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot, aoa Artificers, Day- 
labourer*, and Farmer*. Servants that live near the Coast .. 
make it a Condition with their Masters, to be allowed the 
Dravc to themselves. 2769 De hoe's Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 18 
An Adventure of this Kind is called a Drave. .two or three 
Fishermen associate five or six Landmen, for there are 
commonly eight or nine Men to a Boat. *793 Statist. Acc. 
Elfish. IX. 445 (Jam.) The Drave, as it is here called, was 
seldom known to fail. *854 Phemie Millar I. 324 Phemie 
loved the stir and excitement of the great herring arave. 
Drave, obs. or arch. pa. t. of Drive v. 
t Dra'vel, v. Obs. Also 6 dravil, drevil, 
drefle. [Matzner suggests connexion witli ON. 
drafa to talk indistinctly, draft tattle.] intr . To 
sleep unsoundly, have troubled sleep ; ? to talk in 
one^s sleep. 

13. . Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 1750 In dre? droupyitg of dreme 
draueled )>&t noble. 2323 Douglas sRneis vm. Prol. 1 Of 
drefling [ed. 1354 dreuilling] and dremU quhat dow it to 
endy t T Ibid. xTxi. 96 Quhen mennta myndis off in dravilling 
gronis. Ibid, xt t. xiv. 53 Quhen langsum dravillyng [ed. 
2533 dreuillyng] on the onsound &leip Our ene oursettw. 
Dravel, obs. form of Drivel. 

Dravick : sec Drawk sb. 

Draw (dr$\ v . Pa. t. drew (dr 5 ) ; pa. pple. 
drawn (dr§n). Forms : see below. [A Common 
Tent, strong vb. of 6th ablaut series : OK. dragon, 
dr 6 t (drbh), dragen — OS. dragon , OHG. tragen, 
ON. draga , Goth. {gd)dragan : only in OK. and 
ON. with the sense ‘draw, puli’; in the other 
langs. with that of 4 carry, bear \ 

On account of the phonetic development of original 
g in English, the modern conjugation deviates 
much from the normal type (as in shake, shook, 
shaken ) ; the g of the present stem having passed 
througn the labialized guttural spiiant (7 W ), to 
(w), drag-, draf, drauf , drawf. drawh -, draw-* 
The same happened in ME. in the pa. t, where 
drdg, dr 6 h, became drop, droup , drowp, dnrwh, 
drough, drew ; but this was supplanted in 14-1 5th 
c. by drew, app. by assimilation to the originally 
reduplicated verbs of the series blow, blew , blown, 
and prob. first in the northern dialect, where these 
veibs retained their original -dw {blow, blew f 
" blown ; so draw, drew, drawen). (Through the 
modem pronunciation of ew, after r, as (£)• drew is 
now pronounced as the historical drtmgh would 
have been, if it had survived.) In 0 £- the and 
and 3rd sing. pres. Ind. had umlaut, drugs ! , drmhst. 
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dnegfi. Thi* was probably the origin of the by- 
form dray of the present stem : see A. i 0 . (A weak 
pa. t. and pple. drawed it occasional from 16th c., 
and freq* in illiterate speech.)] 

A. Inflexional Forma. 

1 . Present stem, a . i dr as-, 3-4 dra; , (draoh-), 

3 dra$h-, drah-, 3-5 dr&u}-, 4 5 drauh-, 
dragh-, 3 draw (4-6 drau-), 3- draw*. 

c9m K. /Elrrkd theory's Past. lvi. (1871) 431 Hit mon 
drac&p. a tooo Gut Mine 699 (Gr.) Ongoo . . draxan. e itoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 99 And two drauen hem to hire. /but. 
149 Louerd drah me after he. ibid. 958 lxmerd drau) us 
neor )>e, c xaoo Ormin 15394 Ta draxhenn he min till 
hdlegrund. a 1195 Leg. Hath. 1991 peopre walden drahen 
hit. **«7$ Lay. 1338 Seylea [to] drawe to toppe. 01300 
Cursor M. 91964 (Cott.) Four ar )>ai .. )>at draue* [r * r. 
drag his, drsu*, drawe] h« wain, c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. A 'nt. 
X031 pere he draper hym ondry^c. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
111. 190 Oure cart shal he drawe. 1540 Ludlow Chunkw, 
Acc . (Camden) 3 To draue the clothe. 153a Hulqkt, Draw 
as a paynter doth. 

fl. 3 dreih-, drei-, drey-, drai-, 5-6 dray-. 
<tiM$ Juliana 30 Elew&ius. . het..dreiher> \v. r. dreaien] 
hire into dare hus. a xtag Leg. Rath. 993 y Gnitelcsc, leaden 
And dreien to deaSe. t 117$ Pams of Util 89 in O. E. 
Misc. 149 And dreyeb heom in-to a wel. e 1460 Toumeley 
Myst. (Surtees) 49 When his tyme begynays to day, 1 rede 
no man fro hym dray. 1313 Fits herb. Sum. ix. (1539) 13 
To dray any water like a pompe. 

2 . Past tense, a. 1 dr< 5 s, dr6h, 2 -4 dro$, dro^h, 
droh (3 drohh), 3-4 drou, 3-5 drow, 4-5 drogh, 
drou), drowj, drowgh, drowh, drough (drooh, 
droow, droL 

C930 Lindtsf. Gosfi, John xxi. xx Simon Petrus, .dr ox Jwet 
nett on eorde. c xaoo Okmin 8704 Horrs off fir itt drotnenn. 
Ibid. 11907 He drohh Jwer fork he bokess lare. Ibid. 14675 
Abraham . .droh hiss swerd. a xaag Ancr. K. 110 Vor hore 
uorlorennesse )>ct drowen him to deaSe. c 1150 Gen. 4 Ex. 
3900 Dis water him on-sunder dro*. c 197$ Lay. 16058 pou 
drone to }>e vncou)>e leode. a 1300 Cursor M. 4187 \Coit.) 
Sco drou [v. r. droghe] his mantel. Ibid . 94056 (Edin.) pat 
pi son par droch in place. 138a Wvci.ir Jtr xxxi. 3 Yrewende 
drox thee, a 1400 Prymer(\fk)\) k. 6 He that droow me out 
of tne wombe. c *400 Destr. Troy 5990 And dro hym fro 
dethe. Ibid. 6907 Two dromondar>s drowe hit. 11430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manned* ill. Iviii. (1869) 171, I .drowh my 
bordoun to me. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vi. 19 Wolucs. . 
al to drow hym. c 1500 Mery Jest Mvlner A byngton 239 
In Hazl. E. P. P. 111. 109 At that worde the clarke loughe, 
And by the voice to her he drough. 

P In the following either a scribal error for droge. or con- 
fused with pa. t. of Dkkk v. 

a 1400 50 Alexander 3699 Cursourcs paim drc}e. Ibid. 
5554 P* 1 dre*c liim vp to pe dryc. 

0. 4 - drew (4 Sc. drewch, 5 drw, 5-G drewe, 
dreue, drue). 

c itao Str 7'rislr. 1999 Riche sail hai drewe. e 1400 Beryn 
>70 pey drow} to dynerward, as it drew to noon, c 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn v. 23 The wounde that drue hym 
toward to dethe. 1494 Fahyan Chron. vn. 359 Than the 
barons dreue towarde London. 1568 GRArroN Chron. II. 
24 They drewe together. Ibid. 155 He drue more and more 
of his people into the Citie. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Illy 1. iii. 
176 And with thy scorncs drew’st Riucrs from his eyes. 

7. drawed. 

16x9 N. Burnt tr. Sarfis Hist. Cohhc. Trent (1676) 124 
There was no.. abuse which drawed not after it [etc.]. 1767 
Ann. Reg. X. Characters 204/1 [He] wtre-drawed the books 
of Moses into a complete system of natural philosophy. 

3. Pa. pple. 1 dragon, 2 3 drauen, 4-5 drag hen, 
drauen (4 drauhen, dragh e, 4-6 draun(e, 
drawen (4-5 -in, -yn, ydraw©, draw©, draw), 
6- y drawn©, 6-7 drawn®, 7- drawn. 

11*7 O. E. Chron.y Eall pact pa beon dragen. e xago Gen. 

4 Ex. T3 Dis song is drauen on Kngleis speche. <1x300 
Cursor M. 90061 (Edin.) In opir inglis was it drawin [r. rr. 
draun, drawen). 13.. Guy Warm. (A.) 4409 Toward 
lnglond is Gij y-drawe. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
x8x Drauhen ouer be gate, a 1340 Hamrolr Psalter xix. 8 
}>ai ere draghen aboute. <1374 Chaucer Auel. 4 Arc. 70 
The noble folke were to the toune ydrawe. c 1450 tr. Vs imi- 
tations it. ix. 50 To be drawe oute of himself, c 1530 
Laertes 4 Fury aim. Envoy , Thys bokc in Englysh drawe 
was. 1581 Hollyband Camfo dt Fior 973 It shalbe drawen 
with horses. 1646 P. Bulkbley Gos/et Covt. 1. xxo They 
had drawn their curtains. 

0. 3 dreien, 4 drayn, drain, 5 dreyn. 
ex3ao Sir Tristr. 157s Wip his swerd al drain. 0x440 
Sir Derrsv. 665 When the lordys were drawin [rinses leyn, 
ajeynet 

7. Weak form*. 

rino Arth. 4 Msrt. 6828 Thai were abrod y-dreyght. 
X580T. Wilson Logiks 58 b, Now. that we have drawed 
[ed. i&j drawen] these wordca. . so farre. 

B. Signifloation. 

General scheme of arrangement 

1. Of traction (• Generally. •• In specific applications. 
*** With specific objects. **** In transferred and figurative 
applications). II. Of attraction, drawing in or together. 
III. Of extraction, withdrawal, removal (*With that 
which is taken as the object. ** With that from which the 
contents are taken as the obicct). IV. Of tension, ex- 
tension, protraction. V. Of delineation or construction by 
drawing (* To draw a line, figure, formal document, com- 
parison. * # To draw a bill or demand note). VI, rtfl. 
and intr. Of motion, moving oneself. VII. In combina- 
tion with adverbs (e. g. draw out). 

X. Of simple traction. * In the general sense. 
(The most general word for this; other words, 
partly synonymous, as drap, Maul , trails tug \ 
imply drawing in a particular manner or with 
special force.) 


1 . tram. To cause (anything) to move toward 
oneself by the application of force ; to pull. 

Cfgie Lindtsf. Got}. John xxi. 11 Astag Simon Petrus and 
drog Jwet nett on eoroe. c xaoo Okmin 15304 To dra)hcnn 
hemm till hdlegrund. c xaoo Sowdone Bab. 9566 ’llie 
liabyloynes of his hors him drowe. x66o F. Brook it tr. I.e 
Bland s / r«*r, 140 By drawing threads out of the leaves. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 93 Diaw your Sight-Vanc 
a little lower down. 169^ Dampier Yoy. 1. vd. 165 Canoas 
. .will not last long, especially if not drawn ashore often and 
tarred. Ibid. xiv. 380 It comes off by only drawing the 
Cane thro your hand. 1700 S. L. tr. Ftyks's Yoy, F. hut . 
16 A Shark came up to him, and drew him under Water. 
1709 Addison 'Tatter No. 163 p 1 lie drew a Paper of 
Verse* out of hi* Pocket. 1786 Mad. D’Arbiay J^taty 
91 May, I. drew my hat over my face. 1847 A. M. 
Gilliam I'rav. Mexico 355 The buckle of my l>rlt was never 
disturbed, except to draw it tighter, when I was pinched 
with hunger. 1870 E. Pr acock Ra(f Shit/. HI. 05 Drawing 
her father aside for an instant. 1879 Dowdkn Southey lit* 
71 To draw the pen across six hundred lines, 
b. absol . 

<•1305 .St. Lucy 105 in R. E. P. (t86a> 104 Hi schoue and 
dro}e al bat hi mi}te. 1694 Act.Sn>. I. ate Yoy. ti (1711^ 
131 '1 be Rope of its own accord doth pull or draw \ery hard 
. . two such Ropes draw as much as a Man's Strength. 

0. reft . (with adverbial w other complement}. 
(See also draw upy 89 b.) 

1885 G. Alien Babylon 1, Mrs. Winthrop drew herself 
together, , *•*» W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. 1. vii. 141 
Wilfrid, .drew himself erect. x8pt Nat. Observer 93 Dec. 
1.38/1 Krmyntrude drew herself to her full stAture. 

d. ivtr. for /assize. To lx; drawn, or to admit 
of being drawn, spec. In Founding, etc. — Dklivjck 
r . 1 12. 

1633 Quarles Emblems l. fv. 17 Thy Balance will not 
draw ; thy Balance will not downc. 1697 Dampier Yoy. 1. 
ii. 17 The Line In drawing after him chanc’d to kink, or 
grow entangled. X703 Moxon Meek. Exert. 179’J‘hat the 
String may draw tight upon the Work. 1886 Mrs. 
Randoith Mostly hoots I. x. 299 The rope drew taut and 
parted in the middle. 

2 . To pull (anything) after one ; to move (a 
thing) along by traction. Specifically used of 
a beast of draught pulling a vehicle, a plough, etc. 

c itoo [sec A, a a], a 1300 Cursor M. 11654(0^11.) A waine 
. . hat drauen was wid oxen tuin. 1x03 Act 19 Hen. VI /, c. 
18 Haling or drawing any such Trow, Boat, or Vessel. 
X593 T. Watson Tears hancie iv. lArb.) 180 In her Coach 

drawnc with sillier Doues. 1648 Gage West Jnd. xii. S4 

'hey.. drew after them stones, earth, timber. X700 S. L. 
tr. hryhes Yoy . E. Ind 363 We drew their Vessel along nftrr 
us. 1889 I. Tayior Ortg. Aryans 180 The Egyptians and 
the Hittites possessed war chariots drawn by horses. Mod. 
A locomotive drawing a long train of wagons. 

b. absol. or intr. cap. of beasts of draught; also 
fig . in phr. la draw together, or in one line - to 

* pull together*, agree ( obs .) ; also to draw with** 
to be in like case with (quot. 1604). 

*506 T indai.k Phil ii. a That ye drawe one waye being 
of one accorde. 1538 Balk Brefe Comedy in Hart. Misc. 
(Malh.) L 8T5 Drawe only after his lyne. *546 J. Heywood 
Prw, (1867) 6s We drew both in one line. 1548 Hall 
Chron , Hen. V. 65 b, An Anilop drawyng in an horse, mill. 
1604 Siiaks. Oth. iv. i. 68 1 hinke cucry hearded fellow that’s 
but yoak'd May draw with you. 1686 Lotui. Gas. No. 
2147/4 These three [horses] have all drawn. *775 Sheridan 
Rivals t. i, Docs she draw kindly with the Captain? 1844 
Jml. R. Agric. 2>oc. V. 1. 171 The horses draw abreast. 

c. intr. for passive . 

t66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 141 He.. puts on 
a white shirt that drawes on the ground, like person* doing 
penance with us. tSpa Field 19 Mar. 415/2 The Irish out. 
side cars.. draw lighter than an ordinary English cart. 

3 . transf. a. With the load as obicct : 'To convey 
or carry in a vehicle ; to cart ; to haul. 

riapo S, Eng. Leg. J. 30/185 Huy drowen hodi so 
mildcliche. 136a I .anc.l, P. PI. A. vii. 975 To drawe a- 
fcld my donge. 159a Shaks. Yen. 4 Ad. 153 Two strength- 
leg* doves will draw me through the sky. 1790 Cowi'KR 
My Mother* s Picture 49 Where the gardener Robin., Drew 
me to school. . Delighted with my bauble coach. 1844 
Jml . R. Agric. See. V. t. 282 The farmer* generally draw 
the hay and coal* for the cottagers. 

b. With the beast as obj. ; To employ in drawing, 
use for draught ?0nly in pa. pple. 

*679 Lond. Gam. Vo. 1423/4 One brown bay Gelding., 
trot* all, and hath been much drawn. 1711 /but. No. 
5996/10 A grey Nag, used to be drawn- 

C, absol. Of hawks : see quot. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans A ij, We snail say that hawkys doon 
draw when they here tymbering to their nestes, and nou 
they held, ne make ther nestes. 

** In specific applications. 

4 . To drag (a criminal) at a horse’s tail, or on a 
hurdle or the like, to the place of execution ; 
formerly a legal punishment of high treason. 

<1330 K. Brunnr Chron. (1810) 947 hirst was he drawen 
for his felonie, and as a kefe b a n slawen, on gal we* hanged 
hie. C 1400 Dtstr. Troy 1970 To be . . drawen as a dog and to 
dethe broght, 1480 Capgravk Chron. (1858) 287 [Serle 
was] condempncd to lie drawe thorow oute the good 
townet of Ynglond, and aftir to be hangen and quartered 
at I,ondon. *480 Caxton Chron. Eng. crxliii. <1482) 288 
Juged to be leya on an hurdel and than to be drawe thurgh 
the cyte of london to Tibome. 1548 Hall Chrvtt., Hen. 
Ylly 47 After the fassyon of treytoura to he drawen, 
hanged and quart red. 1596 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 18 
Whane they ware drawne they had ther pardone all 
and their lyffes. 1968 Gr acton Chron. II. 19c Because 
he came of the bloua royal I . he was not drawne, but was 
net upon an hone, and so brought to the place of execution, 
and there hanged. *769 Blaoutons Comm. (1830) IV. vl. 


9* That the offender (in cases of high treason] lx* drawn to 
the gallows, and not be carried or walk. 1890 T Cooiim 
in Ihct. Nat. Biog. XXL 4/1 IGmrnett] wa» sentenced to be 
drawn, hanged, disembowelled, and quartered. 

1 5 . To pull or tear in pieces, asunder. Obs. 

m 1100 Cursor M. 9060 (Gfltt.k I war worth! aid hors be 
drauin. < *400 Str Amevtms (Weber) 173 He wyd, the 
howndcs scliuld the flench draa*e. c 1489 Caxton Sonurx 
of Ay mon iii. 06 Reynawde. made Hernycr to lie Umnde 
by* umre tncmbics. .to foure horses taylles, and soo he was 
drawnen all quyt k, and quartered in foure pece*. rgjo 
PammjR. 349 j’hey had rather suflre their lymmrs to be 
drawen in peces. 1700 Tyrrkll Hist Eng. II 90a He was 
condemned to \* drawn asunder by Horses. 1700 Frykds 
Yoy. E. Ind. 276 To be drawn in pieces with Elephants. 

0 . To contract, cause to shrink; to pull out of 
thajiQ or out of place, to distort, 

c 1400 /. an francs Ctrnfg. 99 pe crnmpe .in \>e which 
sijknes cordis and he senewis weren drawen to her bigyn- 
115 nge. t 149a A t. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1074 So )»at be syunes 
in his ham.. was drawen samen. hx 89« 1 tovix /Hit. Air 
(1609) 82 Hi* mouth was so drawn awry, that '(was hideous 
to behold. X777 Sn^nuian Ac A. Stand. 11. li, She draw* 
her mouth till it. .resemble* the aperture of n poor’s-Uix. 
1847 T knnvson Print, vii. 114 With Nil their foreheads 
drawn in Roman scowN. x8to Swinbi'rnk Ess. & Stud. 
(1875) T5 7 The face smiling, but drawn and fixed. 189a 
( 'asset f s Fam Mag. Apr. 279/1 Artificial teeth . .are Apt to 
draw the mouth. 


b. intr. for reft. To contract, shrink. 

1530 Palsgr. 5/7 Hit. skynne draweth together lyke 
lmrnetl lethrr 16*6 Ba«on Syha 8 34, 1 Imue not yet 
found certainly, that ilie Water it selfe will dmnke or draw 
into Icskc Kuumr, 1891 / entf'l? liar Mag. X( VII. 157 Hu 
dark brow* draw together o\tr her bla< k ejev 
f 7 . ham. To bring together by se wing edges 
of a rent, etc.) ; to mend (a reul) ; cf. also dtaw 
up, 89 c, and FiNK-bttAW. Obs. 

159a Grfknk Vfst. Courtier in Hart. Mite. (Math.) II. 
343 Haue they not a drawer, .to drawe Kt wtime up the bote* 
*0 cunningly, that it shall neuer be espied? i6ix C oigig, 
Rentraire. also, to draw, dearne, or aow vp a lent in a gar- 
ment. Ibid., Rentrauiure ..also, a diawing of lent cloth ; 
a (learning. 

*** With specific objects. 

8. trans . To pull up (a sail, a drawbridge), pull 
out (a bolt, an organ-stop\ haul in (a net), etc. 

c 1*75 Lay. 1339 Brutus he|*te handli tables, series 
drawe to toppe. C1385 Ciiai crr L. G. IV. 1561 Hyf ttf > , 
And drough Ins vnylle and saugh lur neuer mo. 1568 Grar- 
t on ( kron. II. 326 J he gate was shut and the bridge drawen. 
1646 Ji -NKVN Remora 27 The bridge of meny will ere long 
be drawn, i860 W. I/Ongman Hist Edn*. Ill , I. xvii 
He then drew the bolt, the door whs opened. 1861 Sirtb- 
ueds Mag. XXI. 58 c/j If we .draw all the so-called ‘ stop* ' 
(of a greut organ]. 1893 Longm. Mag June 120 T he net m 
drawn. 


b. Weaving. To insert the threads of i thc waip) 
into the heddles in the proper order. 

1875 [sc t Draught »h. 44). 

9 . To pull back the string of (a bow) in order to 
bend it so ns to shoot ; to bend (a bow). Ako, 
to pull back (the arrow) on the string. Also absol. 

To draw the long boru : see Bow 1 4 c ; also Iaing Bow, 

c 1330 R. Bmunnk Chron. /f'orr (Rolls) 4 370 Archer* drowe. 
(*1440 Gesta Rom. j. 2 (Harl. MS) [le kny^t sawe him 
begynne forto drawe bis Ikjwc. 1548 1 1 ai r. 4 hron Hen. 
Yt/, 19 The Englishmen y { might cytlier stand <*r 
diawc a l>owe. 1594 Shaks. Rich. III % v. iiL 339 Draw 
An hers, draw your Arrowcs to the bead, xdit Biiimi 
z Rings xxii. 34 A certainc man drew a bow at a venture. 
1766-88 Gibiion Peel. Ar F. lvi, Exercised, to draw the 
bow. >836 V hol'd e Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 173 He drew 
with ease as strong a bow ox was borne by any yeoman of 
hi* guard. 

U To draw a bead: to take aim with a gun or 
rifle: see Hkad sb. 5 d. 

10 . To dtaw bit, bridle , rein ; to pull the ^clns 
in order to stop or check the horse ; to stop, halt, 
‘pull up’ : also fig. 

*664, 178a [*ec Bit sb. l 8d). a 1690 Ln. Somkrvh 1 r 
Mem. Somervilles (1814) II. 349 He.. never drew bridle 
untill he tame the lenth of Israel*. i8a8 T viler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) I. 55 Surrey . .rode, without drawing bridle, to 
Berwick. *840 Barham Ingot. Leg,, Leech holkestoney 
Scarcely drawing bit. 185a Tails Mag. XVII, 51/9 
Karulu* drew rein in the square. 

11 . To pull (a curtain, veil, cloth, etc.) over 
something so as to cover or conceal it, or aside or 
off from it so as to disclose it. Also fig. (Sec 
also Curtain sb . 1 i b. Vkil sb.) 

c 1400 Sir Amadas (Weber) 74 Over hi* beyd be drw hi* 
hode. 1509 etc. (see Curtain sb * 1 b). 1631 Gouge God's 

Arrows 1. xxv. 36 When the curtens were drawne, all the 
people might see it. 163a Miiion Pen serosa <6 Ami sable 
stole of Cyprus Uwn, Over thy decent shoulder* drawn. 
170* Dr Foe true-born hng. 1. 00 Satyr, be kind and draw 
a silent Veil. Dickrnb Mart Chur, xii. In a room 

with all the window-curtain* diawn. *86« I'emfiU Bar 
Mag. I. 307 I,et u* draw a veil over thi* dismal spectacle. 
1891 Longm. Mag. Dec. 167 ’l*be *un had gone down, but 
the blind* had not been drawn. 

b. intr. for reft. •* passive . 

lyxi Stkkle Sheet. No. 240 f 3 Getting into one of the 
Side-boxes on the Stage before the Curtain drew. 1894 
Comh. Mag. July 3§ l I remember a carriage, .with curtain* 
that drew in from of it, 

12 . To draw the cloth : to withdraw or remove 
the table-cloth after a meal; to 'clear away*. 
(Now rare or arch.) + Also, in same sense, to draw 
the board or table (obs.). 

e 13a© Sir Tristr. 706 Clojr and bord was drain f rimes 
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bayn, fa>n, etc.). *3.. Coer de 4623 Aftyr mete the 
cloth wan drawe. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. ix. 989 l*t hem 
ubyde lyl )>e bord be drew*, a 1791 Grose Olio (1796) m 
Come here, Wolley, nmJ draw the table. 18*3 Scott 
Quentin i) xx, When the tables weiedrawn. lS. . Thackeray 
llaggart/s Wife (i&ji) 489 When the cloth was drawn., 
he would* relate to Ins own apartments*. 1861 Temple Bar 
Mag. II. v >7 The cloth had been drawn, a* the reporter* 
write of public dinner*. t8pi Eng. tllustr. Mag. Dec. 
102/2 I’copjf don’t even 'draw cloth*’ any more. 

13. Ol n ship or boat : To displace (so ranch 
<l<l>tli of water) ; to sink to a specified depth in 
floating. [So b\ liter taut d'eau, seize pieds d eau, 
etc. It is not clear what the original notion is here.] 

1555 Kdkn Dcca<let 7 The smauler vc**elle* which dreae 
no great depthc entered. 1590 Wkbsk Trar. (Arb.) 36 She 
drawe* but xj foot water. 1897 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
l ', ram. xi 54 flic Ship* that drawe* most water are com. 
monly the most wholsome. 1634 5 Hmkretom Trav. (1844) 
5 Two feet more water than the ship drew. 176a W. Gilpin 
/I >/ 11789) 5; Our barge drawing too much water to pass 
the shallow*. s8*6 Examiner 989/1 A boat drawing six 
inches water. 189s Blackw. Mag CLI. ^ai/a Steamers 
fur the Zambesi.. should not draw over 18 inches. 

Jig. 1601 Makhfon Pasquil 4 Katk . 1. 319 You may 
easily sound what depth of wit* they draw. 

absol. 1606 Siiaka. Tr. 4 (.V. 11. tit 377 Light Botes may 
suite swift, though greater hulkes draw deepe. 

+ b. Ol the sea or river. Obs . 
x6oi Hot land l * liny f. 12a There be ceitaine trenches or 
channels in it that draw deepe water, wherein they may 
without danger saile. 

• 14. In Cricket , To divert (the ball) to the * on * 
side of the wicket by a slight torn of the bat. In 
Golf \ To drive (ihc ball] widely to the left hand. 

1857 Chambers's Information II, 690 f Cricket) The proper 
balls to draw are those which are pitched somewhat short 
. .and < nine tip rather within the line nf your leg-stump. I but. 
6o6' 2 (Golf) Draw, to drive wddly to the left. 1857 
H ugii K* Tom Brown 11. vtn.(iS8o) 353. *893 lllnstr. Sport- 
mg hr Dram. Sews 8 Apr. 156/j Let him draw the ball or 
heel it, and the chances are he will drop into a lakelet. 

15. Billiards. To cause (a ball) to recoil as if 
pulled back, after striking another ball. 

**** In transferred and figurative applications . 
10 . traits. To cause to cotne, move, or go (from 
or to some place, position, or condition) ; to lead, 
bring, take, convey, put. Also fig. e.g. to draw 
into example , precedent , comparison, consequence , 
practice , allowance , etc. Obs. (exc. as associated 
with other senses). + To dr aw to death (also of 
( = from) life ) : to out to death {obs.}. 

ctn 00 Ormin 1039a Ne nohlit ne draihe ire upponn me 
To beon hridgunte. a 1**5 Juliana 4 Uerfliche [he) droh 
ham to dcaSe C 1*50 Gen. <y Ex j8o6 And .iiai scare of Hue 
dru3«n. *3 . E. R. Atilt . P. A. 698 Lordc by seruaunt 


drahen. *3 . E. R. A lilt. P. A. 698 Lordc \>y seruaunt 
dr»3 neuer to dome. 1373 It ah hour Bruce 1. 628 He in 
bowrch by* land is drcwih. r 1386 Chmichr Pan. T. F 165 
To drawen in.io tttemorie )>e coodc werkes, t 1450 Merlin 
17 Than the luges d rough hem apart, and eleped these 
other weincn. c 1489 Caxion Blatukardyn v. 23 The 
wounde that druc hym toward to dethe. c 1591 in Lett . 
Lit. Men (Camden) 78 Grovse practises to drawe the 
wealth of the laud into his ireasurie. 1608 Hif.rom Pe/etne 
in. 73 Kneeling, .was not drawne into allowance and practise 
in the Chur< h. 1838 Sir T. Herbert Trav . (ed. a) 00 Hce 
alters his intent, and drawes his forces against Kantas. 
183* W. Irving Alhambra If. aa He hastened to draw 
him from the seductions of the garden. 

1 17. To construct (a ditch, canal, wall, etc.) from 
one point to another ; to 1 lead \ {L.ducere.) Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Tray 1 1 160 With dykes so depe draghen 
n-houte. *805 Knollkb Hist. Turks (i6a») 80 A navigable 
ditch or cut, urawnc out of the Nile. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc’s Trav. 377 From this Lake they draw a Chunnell 
that sets certain Leather* Engines at worke. 1808 Fryfr 
Aec. E. Iniha 4- P. 37 From the fin»t Point a Curtain is 
drawn with a Parapet. 1796 Mokmc Amer. Grog. II. 96 
A navigable canal has been drawn lately from Kiel.. to 
the river Kyder. 

+ 18. Cookery. To pass through a strainer; to 
bring to proper consistence (cf. draw up, 89 d). Obs. 

c 14*0 Tiber Cocorum (186a) 16 Drau^e hom thorowghe 
a streytiour clene. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 13 Draw b« 
same brothe thorwe a straynourc. c 1440 Douce MS. 
55 fob 39 Draw it and do it in a pott. a 1350 in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. ix. x. 397 Drawe the pulpe of them 
thorough a strayuer. 

+ 19. To render into another language or style 
of writing ; to translate. Obs. 

c 1*50 Gen, Of Ex. 13 Ut of latln 8»s song is drawen on 
englei* spcche, <* 137J Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B ) 33 
Intil englishe bu* I draw hit. 2450 1530 Myrr . our Lady* 
2 I haue drawen youre legende and aTTyoure soruyee in to 
Englyshc. a 1547 .Surrey {title) The fourth Hoke of 
Virgill . .translated Into Englhlte, and drawen intostraunge 
metic. 1389 Fan 1 on (tit. 'A A Discourse of Ciuile warres 
..in Fraunco, drawne into Englishe. 

+ 20. To bear, endure, suffer, undergo. Obs. (App. 
confused with 1 )bice.) 

a xa«5 Juliana 49 0 )>e pine ant te de8 )>at he droh 
for moo. a 1*95 Leg. Hath. tyis Teoncn and tintreohen 
pc alie meavt derue pat eni deadlich flcsch Mahe drehen 
and drahen. a 1300 Cursor M. 16989 (Colt.) pe pine ho 
for me drou [(/<>?/. dregh). 

+ 21. fig a. To adduce, bring forward, Appeal 
to for confirmation ,sce also draw forth , 8 1 b). 
b. To assign, attribute. 0 . To turn aside to a 
purj>osc, pervert, wrest. Obs. 

a 1300 C ursnr M. 14651 (Cott ) Him drau 1 me to mi 
warnnd. 1578 Timmk i alums on Gen. 177 Paul draweth 
the vatnc to all mortal men iu all ages, a 159a H. Smith 


Whs. (1866-7) I. 173 If wt cannot draw it to one of these, 
then we think it fortune. 16*8 Karls Microcosm., Lasci- 
vious Man (.Arb.) 95 VVhatioeuer you speak, he wilt draw to 
bawdry. 1704 Swikt T. Tub Apob, Passage*, which pre- 

i udiccd or ignorant reader* have drawn by great force to 
dnt at ill meaning*. 

+ 22. Arith. To add {to, together ) ; to subtract 
{out of ) ; to multiply {into, in). Obs. 
c 1413 Create 0/ Nombryng* (E. E. T. S.) 9 Draw 9 out of 
4, pan leues a. Ibid. 18 Drav bat 1 to 6 .. & pat 1 Ik 
pat 6 togedur wel be 7. i860 Baaaow Euclid 1. xxxv. 
Schol., Draw 3 into 4, there will be produced i*. 1709-09 

V. Mandry Syst. Math., Anth. 15 Two Number* given, 
to multiply one by the other, or to draw one into the other. 
1811 Huiton Course Math. II. 991 The fluxion of., the 
continual product of four .. quantities . . consisting of the 
fluxion ot each quantity, drawn into the product* of 
the other three. 

II. Of attraction, drawing in or together. 

23. To take in (air, etc.) into the lungs; to 
breathe, inhale ; to cause (a draught) to enter, c.g. 
into a chimney or bellows. See also draw in, 82 c. 

13. . Coer de L. 1780 Unnethe he might draw hi* blast. 
1375 Barbour Bruce tv. 199 He na motht His aynd bot 
wun gret panys draw. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 17 
He drough his hreth lyke as one sholde haue deyde. 1344 
Phaer Regim. / ife { 1553) D viij b, Great heale in the West. . 
is quenched in drawing colde ayre. 1637 Milton Lycidas 
126 [Sheep] Swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly. 1639 D. Pm. tmfr. Sea 271 The Male- 
stream-wcll . .of Norway, .diaws water into it during the 
flood .with such an avnrou* indi aught. 1731 Berkeley 
Alciphr . 1. § 3 Alciphron. .stooped to draw breath and 
recover himself. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 1. xxii, 1 ne’er 
before. . Have ever drawn your mountain air. 186a V (tuple 
Bar Mag. VI. 223 Mellish drew a deep breath, 
b. absol. To take a draught (of liquor). 

1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 348 They had their cup- 
quarrels, striving wno should draw deepest. 

24. absol. or inlr. To produce or admit of a 
draught or current of air ; said of a chimney, also 
of a tobacco-pipe or cigar. 

1758 A. Reid tr. M aequo* s Chyrn. i. 269 Some chimney 
that draw* well. *•33 Mamkyat P. Simple xxxvii, The 
lire doe* not draw well, 1883 Cambridge Staircase too 
His pipe requiring to be prodded to make it draw. 

25. To attract by physical force, as a magnet ; 
to contract, become covered or affected with (rust, 
heat, etc. : alsoyfc.\ 

a leas Ancr. R. 160 Vor ne beo neuer so briht gold . , ne 
stel, )>et hit ne schal drawen ru>.t of un bet isirusted. f 1115 
SiioKKKAM 70 So drawyth hy affinite Wylh allc thyne sibbe. 
c 1400 Latsjrancs Lsrttrg. 199 Bcte be lymc. til pou drawe 
blood )>crto. 1413 Pity r. Sonde { Caxton 1483) iv. xxxiv. 83 
Bras draweth soone rusle. a 1533 Ln. Bernkks Huoh cix. 
371 The Adamant drew so sore the Iron. 1563 W. Fui kk 
Meteors (1640) 70 b, Jeat and Amber draw hayres, chaffe, 
and like light matter, out Wing before chafed. 1669 Stukmy 
Manner's Mag. iv 138 1 he Points of the Needle. . are sub- 
ject to be drawn aside by the Guns 1880 K. Kirkk C arjiehl 
95 As the rod draws the electricity from the air. 

20. fig. To attract by moral foicc, persuasion, 
inclination, etc. ; to induce to come (to a place) ; 
to attract by sympathy (to a person) ; to convert to 
ones party or interest ; to lead, entice, allure, turn 
{to, into, or from a course, condition, etc.). (See 
also draw in, on, off, in VII.) a. n person. 

£1173 Lamb. Hom. 53 To dra*e lechurs to ham. ftaoo 
Ormin 101x5 b er droh Johan Bapptisste wel pe leode wibb 
hisslare. /1330 R. Brunnk Chron . IFace (Rolls) 14039 He 
..by wif til liys hore ha)i drawe. £1450 tr. De Tmitatione 
in. lix. 138 Grace drawib to god nnd to vertue*. 1376 
F t.LMiNCi Panopl. Epist. 98 I was drawn and allured ther- 
unto through the. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess . A vjb, 
[They) have.. hanged tneir bill* up to drawe customers. 
1648 Gage l Pest Ind. xii. 59 The people are drawne to 
their churches more for the delight of the muxick. 1781 
Mad. D’Arhi.ay Diary June, He endeavoured to draw 
him into telling the talc. 18 6t Hughes Tom Brxntm at 
Ox/. Hi, It U wonderful, though, how you feel drawn to 
a man who feeds you well. 

b. the mind, desires, eyes, attention, etc. 
riajo Hali Meid . 3$ For to drahen hi* luue toward hire. 
c 1400 A pot. Loll, a pe *yime of b« heldar man drawib.. 
b« herti* of be ^ungar in to deb- *576 Fleming Panopl. 
Ebist. 558 They drawe the mindes of the people into an 
admiration. 1867 Milton P, L, 11. 308 Hi* look Drew 
Audience and attention still a* Night. 171 1 Addison Sped. 
No. 15 F 5 To draw the Eyes of the World upon her. 1849 
E. K. Naimkr Excurs. S. Africa II. 95 My attention being 
drawn to the spot, I saw an animal. 1884 L, J. Jennings 
in Crvker Papers I. vi. 154 A great bereavement . . drew 
hi* mind from public affairs. 

27. absol. To exercise allurement or attractive 
force ; to prove an attraction ; to attract crowds. 

1588 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11.(1625) 94 Such.. as draw 
unto mischiefe, 1656 Bp. Hau. uccas. Medtt. (1851) 117 
All draw* towards liberty and joy. 1708 Prior Turtle + 
Sparrow 190 Example draw*, when Precept fails. *870 
Lowku. Study IPmd. 375 Mr. Emerson always draws.^ 18^ 
Fortn. Rev, 1 Nov. 703 Lord Randolph Churchill .. is 
sure to ‘draw * enormously wherever he goes. 

28. To influence in a desired direction, induce 
(to do something). (See also draw on, 86 c.) 

*388 Grafton Chron. II. 905 The Spencers had so drawne 
the king to doe amt consent to whatsoever they required. 
1639 S. Du Vkrgfr tr, Camus' Admir . Events 13 I say 
not this, .to draw you to desire me for your wife. 1887 
Milton P. L. i. 473 Aha* his sottish Conquerour, whom he 
drew Gods Altar to disparage. 1783 J. Brown Poetry ft 
Mut . xiii. 931 When I am drawn to attend more to the 
Singer than to what is Sung. 189a Argosy May 359 When 
he had drawn me to love him. 


20. To bring together, gather, collect, assemble. 
Obs. exc. as associated with other senses. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 143 Into the marches of Wales, 
where they drewe to them great power. 1593 Shaxs. John 
iv. i{. 118 That *uch an Army could be drawne in France. 
*738 Lediard L/e Marlborough I. 63 An Amy of about 
1600 Men was drawn together. 

b. inlr. for reft. To come together, gather, 
collect, assemble (about, around, to some centre). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15911 (Cott.) Mani drou a-bote bat Are. 
£1400 Chron. Viiott . 964 All his frendus. .drowyn aboutt 
hym theke and fast. 1338 Wriotmbsley Ckrcm. (1873) •• 
83 l he great resort e of people that drue to hi* sermon*. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, Our desolate party 
drew round it. 1849 Teut't Mag. XVI. 97/3 The whole 
party drew round the table. 

80. To bring about as a result, cause to follow 
as a consequence, entail, induce, bring on. (See also 
draw in, 82 e, draw on, 86 b.) 

£ X340 Cursor M. 36649 (Fairf.) A synne or twa vnbete 
bai arngh ay ma & ma. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. Vtl, j 
The proverbe sayth, tareynge draweth and ieopardeth 
perell. a 1606 Bacon Max. fr Uses Com. Law ix. (»6 16) 35 
Any default or laches, .either in accepting the freehold, or 
in accepting the interest that drawes the freehold. 1869 
A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece II, in. ii. 399 This 
act drew after it important consequences. 

81. To cause to fall or come upon ; to bring 
(evil, calamity, etc.) upon, (See draw doivn, 80 b.) 

c 13*0 Cursor M. 18799 (Fairf.) Ful grete veniaunre is on 
him draw. i6a8 Kaklr Microcosm., Rash man { Arb.) 96 
The occasion [that] drew this mischiefe vpon him. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India P. 113 Which drew the Forces of 
the Sultan his Master upon him. 1738 Lediard Lft 
\ Marlborough I. 196 He drew upon Himself, immediately, 
that Swarm of Enemies. 18*3 Examiner 65/a They arc 
drawing on themselves their own ruin. 1880 T. Martin 
Horace ao Rage drew on Thyestes the vengeance of heaven. 
III. Of extraction, withdrawal, removal. 

* With that which is taken as the object. 

82. trans. To pull out, take out, extract (eg. a 
cork from a bottle, a tooth from the jaw, a charge 
from a gun, a nail, screw, etc. from what it is fixed 
in, bread from an oven, stone from a quarry, a 
root, pole, young plants, stumps at cricket, etc. 
from the ground, a card from the pack). See also 
draw out, 87 a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 996 (Cott.) Adam . . was wroght at 
vndern tide. At middai cue draun of hi* side. £ 1400 
Maun dev. (1839) ix. 100 Men make drawe the braunchcs 
here of, and beren hem to ben graded at Babiloync. 156a 
J. Hkywood Prov. hr Epigr. (1867) 98 This peny father 
druc bis purse apaae. i6u Mabhk tr. Alemans Guzman 
d'Alf.l. 46 The other Country-fellow, that was. drawing his 
Cards. *703 T. N. City hr C. Purchaser 255 Some in draw- 
ing of Stone make use of Gun-powder. 1708 Mottm;x 
Rabelais v. xxi. (1737) 95 The Batch . . in the Oven was to 
be drawn. 1709 Stf.f.lk Tatler No. 34 F 5 To cut off Legs, 
a* well as draw Teeth. 175a Scots Mag. Aug. (1573) 402/9 
Having drawn the shot of the loaded piece. i8s8 Exam- 
iner 658/1 He would have drawn the cork. 184a Jml. R. 
Agric. Sac. III. 11. 387 A poor crop of turnips, .one half of 
which was drawn, and the other eaten off by sheep. 2830 
4 Bat ’ Crick. Man. 40 The time for drawing the stumps 
depends, .upon pre-arrangement*. 1870 Hardy & Ware 
Mod. JloyU 156 (Besique) When a player draw* two card* 
instead of one, he intimates the fact ( at once. Mod. Thut 
onion bed is fit for drawing [ = thinning). 

absol. (Cards.) 1870 Hardy & Wark Mod. Hoyle 154 
(Besique) The winner of a trick is the first to draw from 
the pack. 1B91 held 38 Nov. 842/j The dealer can only 
draw from the stock. 

38. To pull out or extract (a *word or other 
weapon) from the sheath, etc., for fight or attack. 

c iMO Trin. Coll. Hom. 6t He wile hi* swerd drahen. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7764 (Cott.) J>ou dragh b» *uerd and sla 
me her. c 13x0 Sir Trsttr . 1575 Ysoude to tristrem }ode 
Wib hi* swerd al drain, c 1489 Caxion Sonnes of Ay won 
i. 27 The barons, .drewe alle theyr swerdc*. 1983 Holly- 
band Campo Hi Fior 101 Every man draw his knife. 1878 

J . Phillips Taverniers Teav., India in. xxiv. 909 Tne 
ava Lords .. Drawing their poyson’d Daggers, cry’d a 
focca upon the English, killing a great number of them. 
1700 Congreve IVayof World v. x, You may draw your fox 
if you please, sir. 1738 Lediard Life Marlborough L 351 
They had obliged him to draw the Sword. 185s Thackeray 
Esmond t. xiii, Arc you going to draw a sword upon your 
friend in your own house? 
b. absol. (sc. the sword.) 

199a Shaks. Rom. If Jul. 1. i. 69 Draw, if you be men. 
18*8 J. Hour Diary (Camden) 37 The Captames.. drewe 
upon the saylers with greate fury. 1719 De Fok Cruwe 
11. xiv, We fired our pistols, .and then drew. s86a Temple 
Bar Mag. IV. 306 It is but ill fighting and base fence to 
draw upon a foe in a coach. 

c. fig. To draw one's sword against : to attack, 
'take up arms' against, assume an attitude of 
hostility to. So to draw one's pen or quill 
against, to attack in writing. 

es 1683 Sidney Disc. Govt. ti. xxiv. (1704) 153 He that 
draws hi* Sword against the Prince . . ought to throw away 
the Scabbard. 1704 Swtrr T. Tub Apol., That this 
answerer had . . drawn hts pen against a certain great man. 
i 73< Port Prat. Sat.i 51 Yet then did Gildon draw his venal 
quill. 1799 Golosm. Bee, A ugustan Age (Globe) 4 14/r Many 
members of both houses of Parliament drew tneir pens for 
the Whig*. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 634 The two 
bishops insisted on Monmouth's owning that, in drawing 
the sword against the government, he had committed a 
great atn. 

84. To pull or take one from a number of things 
(Mots') so as to decide something by chance; 
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mually in phr. to draw cut(i, to draw /ot{s (ice 
Cut A 1 , Lot). Abo absol. 

a ijoo Cursor M. 16699 (Coll.) A*bute his kirtel drou k*i 
cutt, qua suld it here a-wau 1386, etc. [tee Cut zA. 1 1]. 
c 1440 Prom/, Pam. iii/i Drawe lotte, sorcsor. 135a 
H u lost, Drawe cutte or lotte*, tort 10. 1634 Si a T. H erbrht 
Trav. A iij b, The World's a I/Ott’ry ; He that drawee may 
win. »* 3 » Examiner 614/1 Drawing straws, for guilty or 
not guilty, were infinitely preferable. 1S70 Moan is Earthly 
Par. II. 111. 987 Then we shared the spoil hv drawing short 
and long. xtM Lesterre Durant I. xi. 159 J hey had drawn 
for partners, and he was congratulating himself on his luck, 
b. To obtain or select by lot. 

1709 Stkklr Tatler No. 124 F 1 Neither of them had 
drawn the Thousand Pound. S79* Boswell Johnson U8p) 

V. ai5 Johnson was once drawn to serve in the militia. 
t8s6 Keatings Trav. (1817) II. 914 The jury is drawn very 
fairly. x86a Temple Bar Mag. IV. 951 She contributed her 
half-crown to a Derby sweepstakes, .and triumphantly drew 
the winning horse. 

35. To separate or select from a croup or heap ; 
stee. a. To select and set apart (sheep; from the 
nock, for breeding or fattening, or on account of 
disease or defect, b. To separate (seeds) from the 
husks. 0 . Falconry. To remove (a hawk) from 
the mew after moulting. 

*4.. Tretyce in IV. 0/ Henley's Hush. (1890) 54 Fucry 
yere onys betwixt ester and whitsonday drawe your .shetv* 
and loke ycflT hey be clcnc. 15*3 Fitzherb. Hush. 9 40 To 
drawe shepe, and seuer them in dyuers places. 1611 
Markham Countr. Content . 1. v. (1668) 36 Hawks for the 
field would be drawn from the mew in J une. 1830 Jntl. A*. 
Agsic. Sot. I. ir, 169, I then proceeded .. to efraw forty 
wether hogs out of my flock of I.eice*ter*. 1843 Ibid. V 1. 

11. 373, 1 drew two lots of lambs on the 15th of April. 1847 
Ibid. VII W41. 983 Ihe cost of ‘cobbing separating the 
(clover] serial from the stalks, and * drawing \ separating the 
seed from the husk by hand x866 Ibid . Ser. 11. II. t. 165, 

1 get all my seeds drawn by contract. It took me five days 
to cob and draw the 45 bushels of Anthylli* which I drew. 
30. To drag or force (a badger or fox) from his 
hole. (See also s.v. Badger sb* 5 .) I 

18x4 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 97a You see this little 
terrier .. many a fox has he drawn f»om earth 1838 [see 
badger-drawtuc s.v. Badgkr sbd 5). 1844 J. T. Hfwi ett j 

Parsons \ IV. iii. Bait cats and draw badgers. 1870 Blaine j 
EncycL Rur. Sports 4 1751 If the fox must be drawn by 
a hound, first introduce a whip, which the fox will seize, I 
and the hound will draw him more readily. 1884 Ln. 
Randolph Churchill Sp. 28 Oct., 1 will take the earliest 
opportunity I can find of seeing what I can do to draw the 
badger. 

f37. To withdraw; in Sporting, to withdraw 
(the stakes), or to w ithdraw (a horse) from com- 
peting in a race. Obs. 

x 597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 11. i. 162 Go, wash thy face, and 
draw thy Action. 1698 I.un sell Brief Rel. (18^7) IV. 365 
(The match] betwixt the Yorkshire mare and Mr. Frump- 
ton's horse the Turk for 500,6 is drawn by consent 1708 
Brit . Apollo No. 72. 2/1 We wou’d . . advise the Wagcrcrs 
to draw Stakes. 1809 Brit. Press 3 Apr. in Spirit Pub. 
Jrnls, (1810) XIII. 61 He la horse] was drawn at the late 
Westminster races. .*?* J ( H. Nkwman Lett. (1891) II. 
958 If he would specify any Tract which he wished drawn 
from publication . . I would do so forthwith 1837 Hugiik# 
Tom Brown 11. ix. (1880) 368 ‘ Rory-o-More drawn. Butter- 
fly colt amiss ', shouted the student, 

38. To leave undecided (a battle or game). Also 
absol. [Original sense unknown : see Drawn 3 .J 

1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 51/1 (Chess) In this critical position, 
white having the move can draw the game by checking 
1 perpetually]. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's A rb. v, Once 
or twice the buttle was drawn by foreign intervention. 189a 
Graphic 10 Sept. 309/3 The tendency to draw a match 
rather than gam a victory at the cost of an individual 
wicket or two is far less marked. 1893 IVestm. Gas. a Nov. 
7/a If First Trinity wins, it will be the first success they have 
had since they drew twenty-one years ago. 

39. To take (water) from a well, etc. by haul- 
ing or pumping up. Also absol. b. Mining. To 
raise (ore) to the surface in buckets. 

41S300 Cursor M. 5687 (Cott.) pai war drauand watur. 
a 1300 Vox 4 Wolf 977 in Eel. Ant. II. 278 He com to the 
putte, and drou. c 1450 Mtrour Sal uac touts ni£ The thre 
strange waters drew vpp out of a cisterns. 1349 Cover dale, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Col. 4 Of this fountayne maye we easly 
drawe. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nit ho lay's Voy. 11. xxii. 

60 A smal bucket to draw water with. 1697 Drydkn Virg. 
Georg, iv. 540 With Waters drawn from their perpetual 
Spring. *797 Monthly Mag III, 399 The engine, .has been 
employed, ever since its erection, in drawing water, full 
seventeen hours per day. 189s Leisure Hour Aug. 669/9 
[ They] congregate to draw their water at the old pump. 

40. To cause (liquid) to flow from a vessel 
through an opening; to obtain (drink) from a 
cask, etc* by a tap or the like ; to cause (blood) 
to come flowing through a wound. Also absol. to 
draw liquor; in quot. 1598, to exercise the trade 
of a ‘drawer 9 (Drawer 4 2). 

imjLangl. P. PI. C. xxii. 401 Ich coube . . drawe at one 
hole Thicks *le and hynne ale. c 1400 Maundkv. (Rnxb.) 
xxi.,95 par may na mnner of yrne dere biro ne drawe blude 
of him. 1360 J. Heywood Free. 4 Rpigr . (18671 178 The 
butler drawth and drinkth bcere. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 

1. iii. if, I will entertains Bardolfe ; be shall draw: he shall 
tap. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 94 The Toddy u drawne 
out of the Palmito-tree. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, m. 939 
Their Stinga draw Blood. 1737 Bracken Farriery Imfr. 
O756) I. 193 Blood U drawn at several Periods, im 
Temple Bar Mag. VI. 52^ You may draw me a mug of ale. 

b. To draw it mtld\ (a) lit., in reference to 
beer ; (A) Jig. (colloq.) to be moderate in statement 


or behaviour ; to refrain from exaggeration. So, 
to draw it strong, in the opposite sense. 

1837 Thackeray Kavenswtng iii, Dies* quiet, sir : draw it 
milaT 184a Barham Ingot. Leg.. Misadv. Matgate, A pint 
of double X, and please to draw it mild 1864 hAiA in 
Daily Tel, 6 Apr. Our ladies faithfully promised to ‘draw 
it as mild' as possible ; hut when they made their appearance 
in most splendid array, 1 felt rather uncertain as to what the 
consequences might have been if they had drawn it strong, 

41. To extract (a liquor, juice, etc.) by suction, 
pressure, infusion, or distillation. 

a 1530 in Vuary's Aunt. (1888) App, ix. iv. 22a Drawe the 
museellage of them with rose-uater and white wyne. 1574 
Hvtt Conject. Weather v, To drinke claritird whey simply, 
or drawen with colcrhcrbcs, is then very healthful 1639 
J W. tr. Guibert'sChar. Thysn .11. 71 *1 o diaw the Juice of 
Cherries, takeout the stones and presse them. 1730 6 Bah kv 
( folio) s.v.,Todraw as tea. 1747 Wkbi kv/V/w. Phjsia 1762) 
83 Oil of sweet Almonds newly drawn. 1836 Fokiiian<j( k 
Eng. umier 7 Admtmst.(i 9 }y) III. 313 How arc the griwics 
to be drawn, if the cook goes to church? *838 Dl< KFNH 
Nick. Hick, ix, He will be here by the time the tea'sdrawn. 
b. Said absol. of the teapot ; ali»o intr. of tea. 
18*0 Marino. Mag. VIII. 14 [ The tea] took a long time to 
draw. s8*6 Gentl. Mag. June 697/1, I like the trajs»t 
always to nave time to draw, 1891 Morning Post 23 Dei. 
6,5 If people buy strong Indian lea and put the same 

3 uantity into the pot os they do of China tea .. the liquor 
raws too strone. 

42. Med. To cause a flow of (blood, matter, 
* humours*) to a particular part ; to promote sup- 
puration. Also absol. of a poultice or blister. 

c 1300 Lanfratu s Ctrurg 227 And lcic J>erto resoluyng 
bingis }>at ben not to strong, and k at k* 1 drawe not to 
nardc. 1607 Torsi 1 1,1 Serpents ( 1658)808 He scarified the 
place, and drawed it witli cupping-glasses. i6s6 Bacon 
Sytva f 38 Ruharb draweth Choller. Agaric ke Flegrne. 
1873 H. C Wood Therap. (1879) *65 I11 order lor a 
blister to 'draw* thoroughly, it usually has to be lrft oil 
some eight hours. 1800 dlaukmokk Kit 4 Kitty (ed. 3) 

111 . vii. 96 As soon as his poultice began to draw. 

43. To convey away (water) by a channel, etc. ; 
to drain off ; also absol., and intr. (for refi.) to 
drain off, percolate. 

1607 Topsei t. Serpents (1658) 766 They forsake the water 
when it draweth or falleth low X794 Agrn Sum. Ktncard. 
368 (Jam.) The sub-suil is Hoconcrcted that water doe* not 
draw or filter beyond a few feet of distance. 1845 Jrnl. 
R . Agric . AVv. VI. 11. 573 Ihe deep drains draw the water 
from a distance of ya feet. 1836 Ibid. XVII. 11 488 It is a 
common belief that water di&ws better down a curved chain 
than a straight one. 

44. fig. To take or obtain from a source ; to 
derive. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 5581 (Cott.) Of israrl *cdc..wa 1 d he 
drau his manhede. cx 400 Lauftant’s Ctrurg 103 Now 
we han medycyns drawen of .u. wcllis and of manic 
maistiis. c 1473 Partenay 144 On otfaire. .Of the which Iain 
drawen lynyally. 133a Ahp. Hamilton Cnteih. (1884) 12 
Foure familiar cxcmpuls drawin fra the haly scripture. 1576 
Firming Panopl. r.pist. 376 The stocke from whence he 
draweth his descent. 1634 tr. Martini's Cony. Ch/mi 232 
Which kind of custom hnppily the Chineses drew from the 
Persians. 1758 Johnson Let. to Laugton 21 Sept, in 
Boswell , The consolation which is drawn from truth is 
solid and durable. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq . (1876) 

IV. xviii. 197 This incidental hint may |>erhap* draw some 
indirect confirmation from the highest evidence of all. 

b. intr. or absol. To obtain supplies, resources, 
information, etc , from a source. (See also 66.) 

18*9 E. xaminer jti/i His Lordship has drawn from other 
sources than his own brain. 1867 Fri rman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I. App. 70a We get a spirited account of the battle, 
from which I have not scrupled to draw largely. 

0 . intr. for reft. To be derived, spring from. 
1847 Tennyson Trine, v. 395, I know Your prowess, 
A roc, and what mother's blood You draw from. 

45. To take, receive, or obtain (money, salary, 
revenues, etc.) from a source of supply. 

1396 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 87 If cueric Ducat in slxe 
thousand Ducates Were in sixe parts, and euery part 
a Ducate. 1 would not draw them, 1 would haue my bond. 
1603 - Lear 1 i. 87 What can you say, to draw A third, 
more opilent then your Sisters? 1779 J. Mookk ViewSoi. 
hr. (1789) 1 . xxiv. 195 And draw a revenue from the poor 
inhabitants. 1830 /'ait's Mag. XVII, 532/2 llle] drew his 
salary nuarterly. x$7t Mori.fv / ’oltaire (1886) 210 Neither 
could he forget to draw hi* pension from the King of 
Prussia. 1879 Sala Paris Herself (ed 4) IV. vii. 85 Ladies 
who have come to the Bank to draw their dividends. 

40. To cause to come forth or issue ; to elicit, 
* fetch call forth, evoke, sftc. in Cards, To 
cause (a particular card or cards) to be played out. 

a ixoo Cursor M. 1522 (Cott.) Orgams harp and o)>er giro, 
He urou ban oute o mu*ik neu. 1490 Caxion Eneydosv il 
33 They entendyd to drawe from hir som wordes scruynse to 
theyr entencioo. 1634 Sir T. Hfkbkrt Trav. 73 \Wikh 
drew aforetime many a teare from the distressed Christians. 
X7xt Steelk Sped. No. 252 P 3 So great an Orator In this 
Way, that she draw* from me what Sum* she please*. 
x86t Temple Bar Mag. II, 280 He drew from me all the 
information I had been able to elicit 1878 H. H. Gibbs 
Ombre 41 He draws all the trumps and wins all the tricks. 
47, (olloq. To rouse (jp person) to action, speech, 
or anger ; to induce to come forth, ‘ fetch ’ ; to irri- 
tate, exasperate. (Cf. 36 , also draw otit , 87 g.). 

i860 Thackeray Philip vi, (Farmer), The wag* .. can 
always, as the phrase is, ‘draw * her father, by speaking of 
,* Waterloo, or battles in general. 1890 Mrs. Hunger ford 
Bom Coquette II. xx. 220 The hostess . . is not here to be 
badgered and worried and drawn. * .rnizner Austra- 

lian Word-bk. 91 Draw, to vex, to infuriate, undoubtedly 
a metaphor from 'drawing a badger 1994 Guardian 


l 


10 Aug. 1178/a He has striven ..to 'draw 'hi* opponents 
and to exasperate them. 

48. To deduce, infer (a conclusion, etc from 
premisses). (Cf, also 64 .) 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 176 note, A conrhuion . 
drawne from hope and bonne esneraunce. 1893 Hunt 4 
t>wv. Timm 132 From innocent Look* drawing what Con- 
clusions they please, *70* Norris Ideal World 1. vu. 343 
We may hence draw an argument backward for the ne- 
cessity of truth. 1793 Gentl. Mag. 541 'i Astonished At the 
Ingtck which could draw suih an inference. 1847 Marrvat 
Chtldr N. Forest viii, What inference would you draw 
fiom that? 1883 S. Laing Mod St. 4* Mo*t J h. (1894)146 
Continuous drawn from a totally different class of fmu. 

With that Jrom which the contents ate taken 
as the object. 

40. To extract something ftom, draw out the 
contents of; to empty, diain, exhaust, deplete. 
7b draw dry : to empty or exhaust of liquid ; 
also fig. 

1376 h 1 1 ming Panopl. I pis f. 378 To declare . it would. . 
dr.oce the ve} ne of mine incciitnm due. r 1586 Cihss 
I*» m broke Ps. t vi, I hr ronduitrM of hi* store, He nrvrr 
dry shall diaw. 1389 Nasuk Pasqutl .y Mat forms a» Firm- 
uuem. .and when they are drawn, thry deliucr a l atih for 
thedeuiU tooth. 1630 A’ Johnson t Km^it. 4 f otntmv. 599 
’1 he I’cismn waive (ha*) draw ne dne hi* Coflers. 1668 - 1 
Th y* Diary 34 Feb , 'I heir ovc-n wan draven by ten 0*1 Kkk 
at night. 1844 Jml. R. Agtii Soi V. t. 49 The < idf should 
be allowed to draw the cow fully. Ibid 281 t anols do not 
draw the ground more than swede turnips 189s Labour 
( ommissnm ( »Ioml, Dt owing a Pan, taking out of a pan the 
draught of *Alt whn h hns m cumulated there. 

50. To draw out the visueta or intestines of ; to 
disembowel (a fowl, etc. before cooking, a traitor or 
other criminal after hanging). 

In many cases of execution* it la uncertain whether this, 
or sense 4, U meant The presumption is that where drawn 
is mentioned after hanged, the sense i* as heie 
c itao Sir Tristt. 1797 Sche swore hi godes rode ]>«» 
xchuld hen hong and drain, 1373 Barbour Brute 1 278 
Sum thai hangyt, and sum thai drew, c iiao Liber Coiomm 
(1862) 35 ]>o crane schalle fjrst enarined he . . Drapm at h‘» 
syde as wodeocki*. c 1440 Prom p Pam. 1 31/1 Drawe fow lys, 
or dyshow'aylyn. cr'turro. 1464 Poston Lett. I. N0.90. 135 , 1 
was a rest yd and was thtetenyd to have lien hongyd.cfiawen, 
and quarteryd 1336 Chron Gr Ft tars in Monumenta 
Iramisiann (Rolls) II. 152 Thy* yere wa* Roger Mortcmvr 
eric of March hangycl and cjrawue at Tvlionie for tiesoun. 
1633 Cut •'Ei’i’ER Riveriut 1 vi 27 T.*ke a Goose or Duck that 
is tat. pluck it and diaw it. 166a S. I’okoage Medal Rev. 
178 'I hose men, whom they inn neither hang nor draw. 1790 
Uuhku hr. Rev Wks. V. 160 We have not been drawn and 
Itushcd, L11 order that we may l>c tilled like stuffed birds in a 
museum, with » huff and rag* 1803 bit Id 4 Mar. 331/1 '1 be 
proper mode of tcmovtng the neck, ci op, and fiierrytliuughl, 
anci drawing the fowl. 

61. To d raw a net tlirough or along ''a river or 
shore) for fish. Cf. Drag v. 7 . 

a 1440 Sir Degres*. 1 13 He dtowhe reveres with fTy»h 1673 
in Destr, t homes { 1758)83 That no Person do lurenfirr 
presume to draw the Shore* m the River of 'I lumen 1738 
Desir. Thames 52 Where Fishermen that draw the Shores 
usually resort. J784 Cowpfr / ett 28 Nov , When they 
drew the river, they presented us with a fine jack. 

62. II tin ting. To hearth (a wood, covert, etc.) 
for game. Also absol. 

SiAWVHuasT sEneis iv (Arb ) 98 When they dial in 
thickets thee cooiiert mnynclye be drawing 1686 (BioKt) 
Gentl Rectvaf. 11. 78 When a Huntsman best* a Wood to 
find a Chase, 'ti* called Drawing the Covert 1769 < ». Will ir 
Sdb(*me ( 1 87 3) 319 Though the huntsman drew Harlcky 
Wood.. yet no stag could l>e found. 1839 Jepiihon Brittany 
ix. 143 To open the huuiiug season by drawing the forest . 
for wolves. 1891 Held 7 Nov. (<93/2 Two of the . . coverts 
were drawn without success. 

absol. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. v, You have )o*t 
the hare, and 1 must draw every way to find her. 189a 
Field 7 May 663/3 While the hound* were drawing, a holloa 
. .made known the whereabouts of a fox. 

b. I'o draw (a covcit, etc.; blank : to search it 
without success ; also to draw a blank, and intr . for 
reft,, to draw blank. (With allusion to drawing a 
blank in a lottery : cf. 34 b, and Bi.ank rb 4 .) 

Eo.-Warburtom Hunt. Songs ii. (i 88 d 7 The man 
Whose heart heaves a sigh when his gorse 1* Uiawn blank, 
1838 A. F. W. Dravmon Shorting Scenes .V. A Inca 215 
Some of these wood* had l>een drawn blan ks. 189a 
lllustr. Sporting 4 Dram. News 3 Dec. 99/3 I he Laurel* 
. and the Willows all drew blank, 

53. colloa. To elicit information from (a person); 
to * pump . 

Kkade Course T me Love 72 f I'll draw the farmer f 
Athenmum 5 Sept. 330/1 It is a pity that the dramatist 
leu himselfbe drawn by the interviewer. 

IV. Of tension, extension, protraction. 

54. To pull out to a greater length or size ; to 
stretch, distend, extend, elongate; to spin (a thread). 
Also absol., mud intr. for ref. (See also draw 
abroad, draw out , in VII.) 

a types Cursor M. 12409 (Grttt ) bi* tre pai droght [mini 
bituine. sail- *« Act 3 Hen. VI it, c. 6 | 1 'Ihe byer of 
wollen clothe* . shall not drawe . . ihe same clothes by 
teyntour or wynthe 16*3 Hart Ana/. Ur. 11. vi 88 Any 
might haue drawne it . . a* if it had bene some glue or lurd- 
buie. 1633 W, Fu/he's Meteors Obs. 164 Though Gold I*e 
drawn into the smallest wire. 174a Pofr Dune , iv. 590 Or 
draw lo silk Arachne's subtile line. 1747 Stovin in Phil. 
7 rant. XLIV. 57a The Skin drew or stretch'd like a Piece 
of Doe- Leather. 1804 Mirror III. 483/a Had we but the 
art of drawing threads as fine as a spider's web. 

t b. To stretch on the rack ; to rack. Obs. rare. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey lv. (1893) 96 They made hym to be 
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drawen and pavned to *nye i)»c trouthe. 1483 — G . de fa 
Tour* ext. 197 Rather 1 thold letc nte draw* than I ahold 
tell* it ageyn. 

55. fig. To extend, lengthen, prolong, protract. 
(Sec also draw along, 7 7 b t draw out, 87 d.) 

a 1300 Cursor At. 791 (Cott.) Ouat bot m tune mi tala to 
draw. 1483 Cath. Anri. 107/1 lo Drawe on long* or on 
lenght , 1 ra \ i/mire, prolongare. 1598 Barret Tkeor. Warres 

I. t 1, ( will drawe rtiy leisure and poore skill to the vtter* 

m<>*l 1619 Bvaum. & FLm King A No King 1. i. 8 Thou 

draw st thy words. 1847 b. Hukt Jar Honey ix. (1848) 119 
'I he *anse of hushing solemnity is drawn to the finest point. 
1885 Atkenenm 23 May 66t/i The anguish of the last 
chapters is too long drawn. 

58. teihn. a. To straighten out (straw, etc.) by 
nulling it repeatedly lengthwise, for thatching, etc. 
D. To make (wire) by drawing a piece of metal 
through a succession of holes of diminishing size 
and thus extending it in length, o. To form (a 
glass tube or the like) by drawing molten glass out 
in length, d. To flatten out (metal) by hammer- 
ing or otherwise. ©. Cotton spinning , etc. To 
elongate and attenuate (the slivers of cotton, wool, 
or flax), by passing them between successive pairs 
of rollers revolving nt different speeds, t. To 
spread plaster over (a wall or ceiling). 

, S°9 Dee Drawn i] 1606 Durham Grass men's Aec. 
(Surtees) 33 For the carrage of y« straw to y' bull house and 
for the drawinge of yt, 14#/. irai Mem, St. Giles's (Surtees) 
98 Paid for drawing the new Whins, and spent, 8*. 6 <t. *7*1 
Loud. Gas. No 506^4 A Work -house for. .Drawing Wyer, 
1783 Phil. Trans, LXXIII. 450 The glass tube had been just 
drawn at the jjlass-house. 1833 1 . Holland Mann/ Metal 

II. Wire is drawn either by band, or by steam, water, or 
other power. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 95/a (Cotton-spinning) 
The next operation is called drawing . .The object . . is to c om- 
plete . . the arranging of the (Hires of cotton longitudinally, in 
a uniform and parallel direction, ami to remedy all existing 
inequalities in the thickness of the sliver. 1841 in R. Oastler 
Eleet t'npers( 184a) I. xlviu. }8o Being employed in 'drawing 
lace ’, when only twenty-one mouths old. 

57. Naut. intr. Of a sail : To swell out tightly 
with the wind, 

26*7 Cait. Smith Seaman's Gram. Ix. 41 We haue a .. 
faire wind, and all sailcs drawing, 178a Falconer Shipior. 
11. 189 The mtzuii (lruas; she springs aloof once more. 183$ 
Mamhya r Pirate ix, The schooner h.»d let draw her fore- 
sheet. 1840 R. II D \na lief AfastxxW 6b Her yards were 
braced sharp up, every sail was set, ami drew well 1893 
Harper's Aran. Apt. 716/1 The canvas either drew full, or 
was absolutely slack. 

+ 58. intr . To extend or amount to, Ol>s. 

1301 tinry Wilts (Camden) 87 As myche mony as iij 
quarters shall drawc to. 1363-4 in Willis 8c Clark Cam. 
bridge (1886) II. 571 Top pieces for the west wyndowe 
whichc drewe to xxi fotc of glass. 

+ b. trans. To amount to. Oh. 
c 146a J. Paston in I'aston Lett. No 461. II. 1 14 To have 
the seid plase and ccrte>n of his livclode of gretter valew 
than the charge of the seid college .schuld drawe 14 . . 
Tret vie in li r . of Henley's Hush. (1800) 51 Your costes done 
vpon pe seid acie drawithe \\]d. Kt \d. ob. 

V. Of delineation or construction by drawing. 

* To draw a line, figure, formal document , 
comparison, etc. 

69. To trace (a line or figure) by drawing a 
pencil, pen, or the like, across a surface ; to cut (a 
furrow) by drawing a ploughshare -through the 
soil. 

c 1305 Rdm. Com/. 22^-5 In E. E. P. (1862) 77 To ammo- 
trike he drou}. .And his flours drou} aUlai. Arsinetrike is 
a lore pat of figours at is And of drauites as me drawep in 
poudre. 1551 Rkcordk Path to. Know/ 1. Dcfin., A Straight 
lyne, is the shortest that maye be drawenne !>etweene two 
prickes. 133a Hulokt, Drawe n furrow with a plowe about 
a plate 1539 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Gtasse 1 jo Wyth 
th' one fote of your compasse (placmge th* other foote 
in K.) drawe Cyrclcs. 1660 Siurmy Mariner's Mag. t. 74 
The Center .from which Point all Lines drawn to the 
Circumference are equal. 1781 Cowff.r Conversation 180 
Like figures drawn U|>on a dial plate. 1890 Sir S. VV. 
Baker Wild Beat's I. 159 These cuts wcic as neatly 
drawn across the skull as though done by a sharp pruning 
knife. 

b. To draw a (or the ) fine (fig.) : to determine 
or define the limit between two things orgtoups; in 
mod.eolloq. use (csp. witha/i, to laydown a definite 
limit of action beyond which one refuses to go. 

*793 Trial of Eyshe Palmer 4a It is difficult . .to draw the 
line. i8ai Examiner 583/1 They know how to draw the 
line between private and public feeling. 183* Biacktv. 
Afa$. Jan. 139/1 Io>rd Brougham then proceeds, after 
stating that it was * necessary to draw a line .somewhere ’. 
x88t Scribner's Mag XXI. 400/3 Feathers and flowers are 
different things. You must draw a line somewhere, ah' I 
draw it at feathers. 

60. To make (a picture or representation of an 
obiect) by drawing lines ; to uesign, trace out, 
delineate ; formerly also, to mould, model. 

1306 Pilgr. / • rf. (W, de W. 1531) 194 b, We rede that 
saynt Luke the euange)>st d re we and made an ymage of 
our Sauyour Jesu. 1634 R. Codrington tr. Hist, ivstine 

? 99 He could draw the figures of men exactly (1608 make 
mages] in Earth or Clay 1659 D. Pell Impr . Sea 376 
Will a Picture continue that is drawn upon an Ice ? I 06 t-e 
Pf.pys Diary t Mar., My wife and I by coach.. to see my 
little picture that is a drawing. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 83 
P 5 All the Faces he drew were very remarkable for their 
Smiles s8ax Craig Led. Drawing tv. 303 The forms of 
the tigui cs . were finely imagined and correctly drawn. 1861 
Temple Par Atag. Ilf. 24 He drew cartoons on wood. 


b. To represent (an object) by a drawing or 
picture ; to delineate, depict. 

s«8t Petti k Guanos Civ. Conv. tti. (1586) t^6 b, Having 
to draw the singular be u ties of Helen, ado* Shake. Ham. 
11. i. 91 He fals to such perusal! of my face, As he would 
draw it. x6u Sir T. Herbert Trav. 18 Here are many 
rare sorts of Birds . . one only I have drawne. 1833 Aleck. 
Mag. 341 Those who draw the objects on wood, as well as 
engrave them. 186* Temfte Bar Mag. III. 304 Leech has 
drawn him in Punch five hundred times. 

o. fig. To represent words, describe. Also to 
draw a pot trait or picture of, in same sense. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troytns it. 313 (26a) And sith thend is 
eucry tales strength . . What should 1 paint or drawen it on 
length. 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 11. (1625) 51 Having 
drawue his portraiture, 1 send the first counterfeit to him. 
selfe. 171a Addison Spec/. N o. 309 a 7 Mammon's 1 haractcr 
is so fully drawn in the First Book. *850 Tail's Atag. XVII. 
349/1 Macaulay . . draws a flattering picture of William's 
capabilities. 1891 Sat. Be v 19 Dec. 606/2 The character of 
Pamphilus . . shows how Terence could draw a young man. 

d. absol. or intr • To trace the lines of a figure ; 
to practise the Art of delineation. 

* 58 * Palrgr. 526 He draweth as well in blackeand whyte, 
as any man in England*. 173a Berkeley AUipkr, 1. f 11 
Did those great Italian masters, always draw with the 
same ease and freedom? sStfs Temple Bar Afag. III. 23 
He could draw from the * round \ 

61. Masonry . trans. To shape (stone- wot k) by 
cutting off thin slices. (Cf. Draught sb. 43 .) 

1703 Muxon Meek. El a err, 183 The work is hewed or 
drawn pretty near a Round. 

+ 02. To devise, contrive ; to set in order, 
arrange, array. Oh. (See also draw up, %() (.) 

(In quot. 1230, the sense is very doubtful.) 
c 1*30 Hall Ateid. 23 pe flurs hat beo8 idrnhe p{e]ron . . to 
tellen of hare euene nc is 11a mopnes speche. c 1340 tr. Pol. 
Yerg, Plug. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 170 Burning with rage 
incredible .. he drew a plot for the lord Hastinges. rr 1586 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvi. 98 Judas.. ane v>ler draucht 
nor thow did neuer draw. 1387 Turbkrv. Trag. /*. (1837) 
122 Straight she drew a plot to have him sloine. 1863 r . 
Hawkins Youth's Behest*. 83 The matter of any Book or 
Srience, drawn into Indexes or Tables, 

68 . To frame (a writing or document) in due 
form ; to compose, compile, write out. (See also 
draw aut , 87 h, draw up, 89 g.) 

a 1300 Cursor At. 20059 .(Cott.) In sotherin englis was it 
druun, And tunul it haue t till our nun La n gage o northrin 
lede. i3»6 Pdgr. Per/, (W, de W. 1531) 1 b, 1 thought it 
necessary to drawe a treatyrse for myxclfe. 1548 Hall 
Chnm., Hen. Y/f, at A furme of a league and ainitie 
ahoulde be drawen with condi cions, clauses and cove- 
nauntrs. 1596 Shake. Merck. l \ iv. 1. 304 Clarke, draw a 
deed of gift. 163. Pm*ys Diary ( 1879) Iv. 92 Drawing the 
letter we are to send. I7»* Sewm. Hut. Quakers (1795) 
1 L vii. 35 Caused an indictment to he drawn against us. 
xSao Examiner 779 a Acts of Parliament were drawn so 
negligently. 1879 L. Stephen Johnson iii. 72 Langton had 
employed Chambers, .to draw his will. 

+ b. intr . To write or treat of. Oh, 
a 1300 Cursor At. 7^x5 (Cott.) Of abraham now wil we drau 
[v.r. draghc, drawe). I hid. 28868 And for her mater es 
godc to knau, Of alinus sal i for -her drau. 

04. To frame, make, formulate, lay down, 
institute (comparisons, contrasts, distinctions, etc.) 
[App. of very composite origin, having affinities in 
varying measure with senses 16 , 48 , 59 b, and 63 .] 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. / ranee I. 116, I . . drew inces- 
sant censure* on his taste, 180a Mar. Eixjeworth A/oral 
T. (1816) I. xx. 190, I avoided drawing comparisons be- 
tween your son and F. 18*3 Kkiu.k Serrtt. ii. (1848) 31 He 
has been drawing, in strong colours, a contrast between the 
punishments and the rewards. 2831 A. Fonblanquk Eng. 
under 7 A dm ini it. (1837) II. 157 Praying that a distinction 
may be drawn between letc.). i8i68 Gladstone Jnv. Mundi 
i. (1870) a Nestor .. draw* a somewhat similar contrast 
between tne heroes of bis youth and those of the Greek 
army before Troy. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 3) I. ai, I have 
heard Prodicus drawing endless distinctions about names, 
*876 J. S. Brewer Eng. Studies iv. (1881)301 Comparisons 
were drawn in his favour to the disadvantage of his brother. 
** To draw a bill or demand note. 

05. Comm. To write out in due form an order 
to pay money on the writer’* account ; to write out 
(a bill, cheejue, or draft). Const, on, upon (the 
person who has to pay). 

1671 Crow nr Juliana 111, Draw hill* of death, they shall 
be paid on sight ; 1 will . . pay a* fast as you can draw on 
me. *7** Dk For Col. Jade (1840) 3x3 She should draw 
bills upon me. 1776 Trial of Nnndocomar 33/a Boltakey 
Do** drew a draught on Benares in favor of Lord Clive for 
a lack of rupees. 1817 W, Selwtn Law Nisi Print (ed. 4) 
II. 1171 C- drew hill* of exchange on B. for the price of the 
good*. 1861 Dickens Gt. F.xptct. li, With instructions to 
draw the cheque for hi* signature. ( <891 J. Adam Com. 
menial Corr. 3* The person who writes the ‘order to pay* 
U said to draw the Bill. 

b. absol . in same sense; also, less strictly, to 
make permitted demands on or upon (a person) for 
funds. To draw against, to issue drafts in con- 
sideration of (value placet! in the drawee’s hands). 

*671 Dec prec.). *731 Gay Iff. to Swift 16 Nov in S.'s 
Lett. ( 1 766) II. 171 You may now draw upon me for your 
money, a* soon as you please. 1809 R. Langford Jntrod. 
Trade 26, I have . . taken the liberty to draw upon you for 
jC 5°oo. 2861 Temple Bar Mag, I. 504 Remit Frank hi* 
allowance without drawing on our income. Ibid. III. si8 
She has unlimited power to draw on my hanker. 2866 
Crumb Banking iii. 78 It is expected that the portion of the 
credit consisting of those documents, will not be drawn 
against until sufficient time shall have elapsed for them to 
be cleared. 


60. intr. To make a demand or draft upon (a 
person, his memory, imagination, etc.) for re- 
sources or supplies of any kind. 

2797 Hist . in Ann, Reg. 166/2 England, to meet the war 
of assignats, drew upon the finances of posterity. 1840 
Barham Ingpl. Leg., Ghost Introd., It is on my own 
personal reminiscences that I draw for the following story. 
28M H. Rogers Ess. II. vii. 333 The narrative . .here 
and there draws largely on our faith. 1839 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc, XX. 11. 488 [Wheat] draw* less upon the natural 
power* of the soil, i860 Temple Bar Mag. I. 42 They 
drew amply upon their imagination when facts failed. 

VI. (refi. and intr. ) Of motion, moving oneself. 
+ 07. refl. To draw oneself : to move oneself, 
betake oneself, come, go, proceed, approach to or 
towards ; to withdraw, retire, or remove from . Obs. 

c 1900 Ormin 10656 Sannt Johan droh hi mm o bacch. 
Ibid, 11543 Hike niann birr> draihenn himra Fra 

8 1 uterrnes*es* esstess. cm 05 Lay. 03 pes due mid his 
rihie To hare s sc him droh. a 1300 Cursor At. 74ts (Cott.) 
pc men was won to drau ham nere. /hid, 15904 (G6U.) 
A quite forward he yode, A quile him drou againe. 1388 
W yci.if Luke xv. 15 And he wente, and drou} hytn to oon of 
the citeseyns of that cuntre. c 1400 Beryn 232a, I drowj 
me to Toly, and wold nat be governed. 1330 Palscr. 526 He 
begynneth to drawe hym m to companye nowe. a 1618 
Raleigh ( JA A* their people increased, they drew themselves 
more westerly towards the Red sea. 

+ 68. intr . To move, proceed, come, go. Obs . or 
arch. exc. as in b. 

a 10 00 Gut Aloe 699 (Gr.) Ongon pa leofnc si 9 dragan. 
a 1 aoo At oral Ode 49 pidcr }e xculen }ome dr.i^en. a 2300 
Cursor At. 22543 (Cott.) Wodd and wall &l dun sal drau. 
r 2400 Destr. Troy 906 Iason..Drow euyn to the dragon, 
dressit hym to fignt. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes if Ayrnon ii. 66 
‘Where be jny sonnes gone?'.. 'I cannot telle whether 
they are drawen/ c 1489 — Blanc hardyn iii. 18 So shal we 
leue him drawing on his waye. 2386 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1635) 73 Why draw weTiot home into our own 


soyle of England? 1644 Chas. 1 in Ellis Ong. Lett. Ser, 
11. III. 317 Wee desire you to draw with all your forces to 
Bristol. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. xiii, The train from out the 
castle drew. 

b. Now only, To move or make one’s way 
towards a place, to come near, approach, to come 
together, to withdraw to one side ; and in certain 
adverbial combinations, as draw back, down, in, 
near, nigh, off, on, up\ see VII. 

ciB50 Gen 4- Ex, 3378 Toward here fader he gunen 
draicn. a 1300 Cursor At. 6276 (Cott.) pe see drogh samen 
on ilka side. 1303 Lang!. E. PI. C. xx. 61 Asyde he gan 
drawe. 01533 bt>. Bernfks Huoh lxxxi. 350 They all 
togyther drewe a parte in to a chainhre. 1363 Shutk 
Arxhit. Bjb, Constrained the braunchcs of the herbe to 
draw downwardes againe with a sertaine compasse. 1670 
Narbokough Jrnl. in Acc. Ser\ Late l 'oy. 1.(1711) j 6 [Sail*] 
all set to draw away southerly. 1697 Dampier Yoy. I. v. 116 
Our men immediately . .drew together in a bodv. 1703 
Maundrvll Jvum. Jems (1732) 144 Having heard of our 
drawing homeward. 2766 Goi.dxm. Vic. W. xxviii, 1 am now 
drawing towards an abode that looks brighter as I approach 
it. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. Ill 535 Every believer would 
draw on one side. 189a Ihtd. Nov. 362 Drawing towards 
Wales and the line of the Severn, 1893 Nat. Observer 5 Aug. 
304/1 They drew closer together. 

+ 09. Jig. To approach, incline, tend (to some 
condition, state, ctc.b Oh. 

c xaoo Ormin 1790 AH hiss hall^he dede Droh till patt an, 
to turrnenn folic Intill pe rihhte wq]e. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce x. 781 He to sa gret vorschip dreuch, That all *pak 
of his gret houute. c 1489 Caxion Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 
542 But he draweth now sore to age. 1578 Lyib Dodoeus 
11. xcii. 27a The upper leaves draw towaracs the proportion 
of the leaves of Cenell. 1603 Knoli.es Hist. Turks (1631) 
375 Of a darke colour, somewhat drawing toward a violet. 
vO. To draw near or approach in time. 
a 230a Cursor M . 23662 (Ed in.) Al bing now draus til end. 
2399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 31 Whanne it drowe to pe 
day of )>e dede-doynge. c 1473 Rauf Coityar 38 It drew 
to the nicht. 1568 Grafton Chrvn. II. 410 When the 
time drue neere, he came to Oxforde. 2642 D’Ewes in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 169 It drawes nowe towards tenn 
of the clocks at night 2758 A. Reid tr. AiacqueYs Ckym. 
I.313 The operation draws toward an end. x8et Examiner 
121/1 It is time 1 should draw to a conclusion. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 379 The days of Socrates are 
drawing to a close. 

+ 71. To draw to : to resort to, join the party of 
(a person); to take up with; to betake oneself to 
(a course of action, study, etc.). Obs. (exc. as asso- 
ciated with sense 26 ), 

c 2103 Lav. 10x30 Alle heo wulleff to me drawen. a 2300 
Cursor M. 45 (Gfttt.) For be pat thing men draus till, Men 
may paim knaue for gode and ill. c 1303 Edmund Conf. 
23i in E. E. P. (1863) 77 Sippe .. to arsmetrike he drou}. 
1393 Langl. P. PL C. ix. 190 Preestes and oper peple to 

r ters pei drowe n. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 5 When 
wafer to pride drogn. *477 Norton Ord. Alch . xlv. in 
Ashm. (1653) 33 Heche thyng drawes 10 hys semhlahle. 1368 
Grafton Chnm. 11 . 139 Much people drewe unto them. 
2893 Nat. Observer 1 3 May 643/a Like draws to like. 

+ 72. To draw after ; (a) to act by the advice of, 
follow the counsel of; (b) to 4 take after re- 
semble. Obs. 

c 1305 St. Sttdihln 3a in E. E . P. (18 6a) 44 Swithin his 
consailler, after wham he drou}. c 1450 Merlin 434 She . . 
draweth lttill after hir modcr. c 1475 Partenssy 6343. He 
drawith after that laydy Ffro whom ne is dtscended uerily. 
1 73. intr. To move (at chess) ; cf. Draught 
sb. ii. Also trans. with cognate obj. Obs. 

e 1369 Chaucer Delhi B/aunche 68a Whan she my fera 
kaught I wolde have drawe the some draught, c 1400 
Beryn 1809 * Draw on \ seyd the Burgeyse ; * Beryn ! ye 
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74. Hunting, a. Of a hound : To track game by 
the scent, b. To move slowly towards the game 
after pointing. Const, after* on. upon . See also 
draw on, 86 f. 

I5>0 Warmer Alb. Eng. Prose Addiu (161a) 345 Ascantus 
and his Companie drawing by Parsie after the Stagge. 1990 
Shako. Com. Err. iv. ii. 39 A hound that runs Counter, and 
yet draws drift** well, 16x7 Markham Caval. vm. 33 It 
might bee possible to make a Horse to draw dry-foot alter 
any Man, and to distinguish Scents with his nose as well as 
any Bloodhound. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 365 The 
Spaniel . . draws full, Fearful and cautious, on the latent 
prey. 1895 Kingsley He rot* ill. (1868) 38 Thrice they 
snuffed round and round like hounds who draw upon a deer. 
■»7 S ‘ Stonehenge' Brit. Sports l. l. v. ft a. 90 Many 
pointers are capable of drawing. 

75. /facing. Gradually to gain on or get further 

away from an antagonist iu running or rowing. 
To draxu level : to come up with or alongside of 
an antagonist See also draw out, 87 j, draw up, 
89 h. • 

iSa* Examiner 395 'a The boat’s crew still drawing on 
them. 180a lllustr . Snorting 4- Dram. News 30 Apr. 349 1 
They could not draw quite level, and were beaten by two 
to one. tSpa Sat, Rett, a July 10/1 Two drew away fast 
from the others, and the race appeared to be over. 189s 
Black hr White 6 Aug. 158/2 Gradually drawing upon him. 

VII. In combination with adverbs. 

70. Draw abroad, a. See simple senses and 
Abroad adv. +b. spec, (trans.) To spread (any- 
thing) over a surface ; to spread out, expand. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc't Cirurg . 26 Whanne he arterie is drawe 
abrod. I bid. 53 Aboue he wounde leic tcrebentiue. .drawen 
abrood hitwene two iynnon cloobis. 

77. Draw along, a. See simple senses and 
Along adv. + b. To stretch, extend; fig. to pto- 
long, protract. Obs . 

ism I.AMGL. P. PI. A. v. 124 To drawe he lyste [C. h« lisurc] 
w«T along h« lengore hit semede. 138a Wvclik Ps. cxix. 5 
My pilgrimaging is drawen along, c 1400 Lanfrancs 
Cirurg. 53 pou} put h« cure be drawe along. 16x3 Purciias 
Pilgrimage (1614) 426 This.. drew me along. 

78. Draw baok. a. tram. See simple senses 
and Back adv. b. Comm. To get back or recover 
(the whole or part of the duty on goods) upon ex- 
portation : see Drawback sb. 2. Also fig. to 
deduct, take off, ‘ discount * (quot. 176S). 

1709 Lond. Gat. No. 4509/3 The Sugars must pay French 
Dude*, but on Exportation draws back all but about 
as per C. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1775) I. 36, I always 
buffer my judgment to draw back something on that very 
account. *776 Adam Smith IV. Al. iv. i. (1869) II. 24 When 
the home manufacturers were subject to any duty or excise, 
either the whole or part of it wa* frequently drawn back 
upon their exportation ; and when foreign goods, liable to a 
duty, were imported, in order to be exported again, either 
tfcc whole or a part of this duty was sometimes given back 
upon such exportaFon*. 

O. intr. (also refi., obs. rare ) To move back- 
wards from one s position ; to retire, rccod, retreat ; 
fig. to withdraw from an undertaking, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 15891 (Cott.) He droghhim bak behifnd] 
he men. c 1340 Ibid. 15925 (Fairf.) Petre drogh him bakker 
mare. 1530 Palsgr. 526 He drewe backe and defended 
liimselfe as well as he coulde. 1611 Hiri.k Heb. x. 38 If 
any man drawe backe, my soule shall haue no plcasuie in 
him. 1843 Jrnt. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 1. 196 These rocks begin 
at last to draw back here and there from the river. xBSx 



intr. To pass by, draw to a close. 

1830 Tennyson Mariana 19 She drew her casement- 
curtain by. *6 jk» — In Mem, lx. t4 The foolish neighbours 
. .tease her till the day draws by : At night she weeps. 

80 . Draw down, a See simple senses and 
Down adv. b. trans. fig. To cause to fall or 
light upon a person, etc. ; to attract, bring down. 

<634 Sir T. Herbert Trav 35 These crying slnnes, have 
apparently drawne downe Gods heavy judgements upon 
these Countries, a 1694 Tillo i son ( J ), The me^sings it will 
draw down upon us. s8x6 Kratisgr Trav. (1817) I. 164 
This of course draws down French vengeance. 

O. Cookery . To stew or boil down. d. Forging. 
To reduce (bars, etc.) in size by hammering. 

s8o6 Culina 15 Put all those Into a stew pan, with some 
water, and draw them down to a light brown colour. 

81 . Draw forth, a. tram . See simple senses 
and Forth adv. 

cinoo Ormih 7413 patt hord tatt oppnedd wass Ami* 
dnqhcnn fork 1990 SrKNSRa F, Q. in, x. 29 Out of his 
bouget forth ne drew Great store of treasure. 163a J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondis Eromena 80 To see if they could . . draw 
forth into the Maine, the Sardan Galleyes. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc'* Trav. 134 The Mad recon that drawee forth 
the Army, and ranges it in battalia. 1870 Do worn Southey 
iv. 86 A May morning would draw him forth into the sun. 
t b. To adduce ; * sense 2 1 a. Obs* 

e xaoo Ormin 1x907 He drohh bar forJ» he bokess lore, 

f O. To protract, prolong; to spend (time). Obs. 

c 1309 Edm. Conf. 40a in E. K. P. 086a) 8x pat he al day 
folk drou}. 1989 GaxENK Menaphon (Arb.) $7 In this sort 
did Pleusidippus draw foorth his infmcic. «6jo Taarr 
Comm. Gen. ix. 95 Leonard . drew forth a most poor life in 
the Netherlands, whither he escaped. 

+ d. To trace out ; to design, draw up, draw out 
(see 60, 87 h, 89 g). Obt. 

1991 Robinson tr. Horde Utop, (Arb.) 79 Utopus him selfe 
, .drewe forth the platte fourme of the cme. 
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•. To elicit, evoke, call forth. 

x8sx Examiner 780/2 [HU) drollery drew forth no cordul 
laugh. 184a Macaulay Hitt. Eng. II. 168 HU bravery .. 
drew forth the generous applause of hostile armies. 

82 . Draw in. a. See simple senses and In adv . 

*S 78 GoesoN Sih. Abuse (Arb.) 54 Eagles draw in their 
tajlanti as they sit in their nestes. 1648 Gage West hut, 
xiiL 81 The greedy Earth . . opeped her mouth to draw in 
Townw and Cities. 91731 Gay(JA Now, sporting muse, 
draw in the Bowing reins. 1719 Fielding Tom yours xu. 
xiii. As the vulgar phrase is, (he) immediately drew in his 
horns. 1847 A. M. Gilliam Trav. Me a no 133 Obliged to 
draw in hU reins. 

b. tram. To contract, draw tight ; to cause to 
shrink. 

x6e8 Earle Microcosm Handsome H os teste (Arb.) 55 No 
Citizens wife*. . drawes in her mouth with a < hosier stmpci. 
1649 S. Judd Margaret 1. ii, MUs Gisborne’s flannel, must 
lie a rawn in to-morrow. 1891 Eng. lllustr, Mag. IX. 192 
The gown was drawn in but slightly under the arms. 

0. To take into the lungs, breathe in, inhale. 

XS39 Covkrdale Ps. cxviti. (cxix.] 131, 1 open my mouth 
anudrawe in my breth. 1607 1 orsut 1, r'our/. Beasts 
(1658) 469 All their Cattle for want of water do draw in the 
Cold aft’. 1707 Nokmix Treat. Humility x. 40a Soft oily 
poisons which we incautiously draw in for common breath. 
189a Graphic a 10/3 Hughes drew in his breath sharply. 

d. fig. To induce to come in or take pait ; to 
allure, entice, inveigle ; to ensnare, * take in *, 
delude. (Now only with inf.) 

*55® in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. 11. App. iv. 6 To draw in other 
men of learning. x6o6 rroc. agit. Late Trailers 74 Onely 
perswuded anti drawen in by Catexby. 1796 Adv. LaM. R. 
Boyle 55 Smiling, .to think how soon 1 drew in the credulous 
Captain. 175a Foote Taste 11. Wks. 1790 1. 24 Mcctcna*. . 
has been drawn in to purchase, a cait-load of— rubbish I 
*®13 Ht. Martinkau Alatuh. Strike iv. 54 He was not the 
man to be drawn in to do what, .he disliked. 

t e. To induce or bring as a conseouence. Obs . 

a 1490 Knt. do la Tour (1868) 56 One wordc drauithe an 
other 111. a 1704 Lockk (J.), A view of all the intermediate 
ideas that draw m the conclusion, or projnteition inferred. 

f. intr. Of a day or evening : To draw to a 
close, to close in. Also of a succession of evenings 
in late summer and autumn : To become gradually 
shorter (as if contracting or shrinking in). 

1849 Tail's Mag. XVI 260/2 Hours passed and the 
exening drew in. x88o Miss Broughton See. 1 h. 11. x, 
The evenings are beginning to draw in already. 1891 II. 
S. Merriman Prisoners Captives 11. hi. 55 The short 
winter day was drawing in. 

83 . Draw near. intr. To come (gradually) 
near, approach (lit. and fig.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21700 (Edin.) CJucn he droch til his 
ending nere. 1x340 Ibid. 14575 «Fnirf.l Halde }ou stille & 
drawe* nere. 1903-4 Ait 19 Hen, I'll, c 28 Preamh., The 
seid parliament draweth so near to the end. 1596 Si’LNhtR 
F\ 4'- VI iii- 47 He stayd, till that he nearer drew. 
1660 F. Kkookr tr. Le Blanc's Trav. lot Her blossom* like 
Lillies broken off green, draws near to the yellow. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. *23 p 7 The time of a general peace is, 
in all appearance, drawing near. 1849 Mac aim av Hist. 
Eng. 1. 667 Sentinels wete posted to give the alaim if a 
stranger drew near. 

84 . Draw nigh. ""prcc. 

c 1330 R. Bkunnk Chnm. li’ace (Roll*) 1653 Men drowe 
to b«ym ney. xu6 Tindai.k John xvi. 33 The houre 
draweth n>c. 1586 T. B. La Prim and. Fr. A tad. 1. 138 
The end of this time drew nie. *667 Milton P. L. hi. 645 
He drew not nigh unheard. 184s Tf nnyson Morte d'A . 163 
My end draws mgh ; 'tis time that 1 were gone. 

o 5 . Draw off. a. See simple senses nnd Off. 

01x300 Cursor M. 8116 (Colt) pe king diou of hi* gloue. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 41 Mary Mawdelayne and Mary 
Clcophe, rnakand sorow and drawand off paire hare. 1697 
Damfikr Voy. I. iii. 37 Bark of Maho .You may draw it off 
cither in flakes or *mall threads. 1711 Porn Let. to J. C. 
*9 July (1735) L 173 '1 onson’s Printer told me he drew off a 
Thousand Copies in this first Impression. 1747 Fkankiin 
Lett. (1887) it. 67 The wonderful effect of pointed bodies, 
both in drawing off nnd throwing off the electrical fire. 

b. (a) tram. To withdraw (troops) from a par- 
ticular position, or from the scene of action, (b) 
intr. To move off, withdraw, retire, retreat. 
(1) Pugilism : see cjuot. 1873. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 78a Half these draw off. 1697 
Dammkk Voy. I. iv. 84 Captain W. drew off liis men. 1736 
Lf.diard Life Marlborough 1. 377 He resolved to draw off 
his Dragoons. 

>Mfn a i6m Reaum. ft Fletciirr Custom of Country 
1. i, Draw off a little; Here come my mistress and her 
father, c 1649 T. Tully Siege of Carlisle (1840) *7 Barkley 
drew of sore bruised. . l86 * Kingsley Herew. vii, When 
they were tired they drew off on both side*. 1873 Slang 
Did., Drain off, to throw back the body to give impetus to 
a blow ; * he drew off, and delivered on the left drum 
O . To turn aside, divert (the mind, attention). 

1704 Norris Ideal World 11. iii. 121 There is something in 
those objects . . which draws off the mind from itself to the 
contemplation of them. 1834 Med win Angler in Wales I. 
187 A friend . . rode after the brute, and drew off his attention 
to himself. 

d. trans. To convey away (liquid) by a tap, or 
a channel or the like ; esp. without disturbing the 
bottom or sediment. Also intr. (for refi.) To 
drain away, flow off. 

*<97 Damrier Voy. I. viii. 226 The Indico falls to the 
bottom . . When it u thus settled they draw off the Water. 
1737 Bracken Farriery fmbr. (17561 1. 321 A Rowel is to 
draw off the had or corrupt Humours from the Blood. 1840 
7 ml. R. Agric, Soc. 1. 111. 316 The water can be successfully 
drawn off by a catheter. 1893 Ibid. XIV. u. 442 It is 
repeatedly * racked*, or drawn off from one cask into 


another. i8aa Field s6 Nov. 8os/| Care should hr taken 
not to disturb the lees until all the cider is drawn off. 

intr. 9734 tr. Rollin' 9 A me. Hist. (1827) 1 1 iv. 190 To 
keep hack tne waters which otherwise would draw ut! io.» 
fast. 1844 7 ml. R. Agric. Sot. V. 1. 9 The dcporii ihat 
would beleft after the water had drawn off. 

86. Draw oa. a. See simple senses and On. 
.*<*. Ace. Set*. Late Voy. 11. (17**) «6a If the Whale 
should draw on again, xyta Addison Sped. No. 311 F s 
He immediately drew on nis Boots. 1847 A. M. Gilliam 
Trav. Mexico 135 He drew on his cloak. 

b. trans. 1u bring on, bring about, lead to, in- 
volve as a consequence. 

*591 Shaks. 3 Hen . VI. ut. iii. 75 Looke therefore I<ewi*, 
that by tins lxmgue ana Mariase Thou draw not 011 thy 
Danger, and Dis honor, a i6ay Hayh a*d(J. , Under colon 1 
of war, which either his negligence draws on. or hi* 
practices procured. 167s Boylk On Fluids (J.b '1 he 
examination . . would draw on the consideration of the tin r 
controversies that perplex philosopher*. X736 Lhuard 
Lfe Ma* thorough 1 . 55 Inis Beginning drew on the 
General Battle. 

o. To entice, allure, lead on. 

t6c>9 Siiak*. Math. 111. v. 29 Such Aitiflciall Spright*. As 
..Shall diaw him on to his Confusion *<4 ® ( iai.h We*f 
tnd, iv. 12 If ] resolved to goe, my tcsoltitioii should draw- 
on an other friend of mine. *8i6'l. W. Choker in Crvker 
Papeis (1884) 28 Nov , If you suffer > ourself to be drawn 
on by *hnt you conceive to be the taste of the day. 1873 
Jowi-rr Plato (ed 2) 111. 606 When he was drawing them 
on to speak of antiquity. 

d. intr. To advance, approach, dmw nigh. 

*339 Conkrdai k yob xxxiii. 2i Hi* soule drawcih on to 
de*ttucuon. *586 A Day Lmr Stcnlaty n. (1^25) 1/ 
Cbristmusse now d»ew on. 1736 1.r dIard / \Jfe Mat tbo* ough 
III. 303 'i he Season drawing on for opening the Campaign. 
l86i temple Bar Mag. II. 401 Evening again drew 011. 
t 0 . To draw near to death, Ixr m a dying state. 
*555 Watkkman F anile Pot ions 1. vi. 88 When wny man 
lieth in drawing on. a 1977 Gascoigne Ftoutttt Wk-* 
(15871 100 He lay (as some say) drawing on V mill In-* 
breath and all were past and gone. 

f. Hunting. Of a hound ; To approach game 
after pointing : »• sense 74. 

x8ps Field 7 May 695/3 Musa pointed and drew on, but 
could not locate the binfs. Ibid. 19 Nov 797/3 Die sctUi 
must often draw on and draw on, not unlike a cut tierping 
on it* prey. 

87 . Draw out. a. trans. To pull out, take 
out, extinct, derive, etc. : see simple senses and 
OfT adv. (Also intr. foi pass.) 

c 1300 Cursor M. 10500 (Edin.) Outc he dro3 babe wine 
and man. 1393 Gower Com/ 11. 251 He amine tne tribe 
out drough. a *933 Ld. Berniks Huon xxi. 58 1 ban they 
looke loud nnd drew out theyr burst*. 1634 Si k T. IIekuemi 
Trav. 24 'Fhen in rage and sudden lapiurc dr»-w out ln> 
knife. 1769 Mua. Raffald Eng. Houtelpr . (177B) 301 Kdl 
your pig, dies* off the hair, and diaw out the 9111 rails. 
x86i 'temple Bar Mag. IV. ao Paying in money, and draw, 
inp money out, at Iii* emplo>er‘s bank. 

intr. for pass. 1891 l.ongm . Mag. Nov. 60 The harpoon 
did not penetrate sufficiently .. and therefore diew out 
1893 Field 4 Mar. 335 1 A drawer should be luted, so us 
to draw out. .and shut back, in a moment. 

b. Mil. (a) To lead out of camp or quarters ; 
to call out. ( b ) To detach from the main body. 

( c ) To set in array, extend in line, draw up. (d j 
intr. for se/i. To march out of camp or quaitciR. 

*<J® Sir T. Hfriikrt Trav. (ed. 2) 88 Next morning 
drawing out bis men [he] axsaylcs bun 1704 1 )k I*oe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 81 '1 lie king ordered die icgimint to 
lie dtuwn out. 1866 Carlyle luaug. Addr 177 Thirty- 
thousand armed men, drawn out for tout occasion. 

intr. a 1616 Bfaum. ft Fi. Bonduia 1 ii. Tomorrow- 
we’ll draw out, and view the cohort* t66p F. Brooke ti. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 10 Three m ore of u* then drew out 
*®94 Wolxei.ky Marlborough 11. 177 Some *ixty or 
wrtenty Irish Dragoons * drew out *. and took up a threaten- 
ing position. 

c. To stretch, extend ; to flatten out (metnlb 

*4®J Act 1 Rich. ///, c. 8 Preamh , Clothes, lien set upon 

Tentours, and drawen out in l^eyngh and Ihede. 1694 
Act. Set*. Late Voy 11. 11711) 148 One may draw it out in 
Threads like hot Sealing-wax 1703 Moxon A/eth. F.jtetc. 

L When your Iron hath not its horm. then you must 
liter it out ; or, as Workmen call it. draw it out. 1994 
Richardson Gratuiison (1812) IV. 284 He drew out lit* 
face, {touting, to half the length of my arm 1841 J rut. 
R. Agric. Soc. II. 11. 222 'lbc spores were lengthened, or 
drawn out into a short pedicel 

d. fig. To extend, protract, prolong. 
t3§9 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 169 Dulled with overlong 
drawing out of a sentence. 163a Milton L' Allegro 14 * 
In notes, with many a winding bout Of linked xweetnen* 
long drawn out. S709 Stryfe Ann. Ref. I. xlvn. 515 I o 
draw out time, and weary them, a 1713 Ei lwoou A utobtog. 
(1714) 30, I Prayed often, and drew out my Prayer* to a 
great length. 1893 Temple Bar Mag. XCIX. 08 Break- 
fast wot drawn out to a most unusual length 

f 0. To utter slowly or with an effort. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 5054 Diomede full depely drough out 
A laughter. 1981 Pettie Guattdt C tv. ( ouv 1. (1586) 1 
Hearing him drawe out his wordes so soft lie and so wcaklie. 

f To elicit, evoke, call out. 

«ss86 Sidney (I.), To draw out more, said she, I have 
often wondered how such excellencies could be. 1994 
Hooker Eccl. Pot. iv. xin. | 10 To draw out from ut an 
accusation of foreign churrhes. 1777 Mao. D’Arblay 
Early Diary 27 Mar., Useful in drawing out the wit and 
pleasantry of others. x8i6 Kkatince Trav (1817)11. *15 
The bench interrogating the prisoner, and drawing out 
indiscreet avowals. 

g. To induce to talk or expreM opinions # to 
elicit speech or information from. ( colloq .) 
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1776 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 23 Aug, She did not.. use 
any means to draw me out i8&| Byron Juan xv. txxxii, 
He had the art of drawing jxujple out, Without their seeing 
what he was about 1890 A Gissino V tllage Hampden 
1U jgp Joice steadily resuted all efforts to draw her out. 

h. To write out in proper form, draw up, (in 
cjuot. 1500, to translate y render); to make out; 
to trace out, delineate. 

c 1500 / n hp e Id Gild Ord (1890) 1 4 It vs a-Greydc that 
Hit Statu tis xhulbe draue owt m-to Englyshe. 1578 
f 1 1- mis(. Panogl 1 pist 377 note , It posseth my capaciue 
to diawe out his portrayture in sufficient Itvelynesse 177a 
i.oidsm Stoops to Lorn] 11 1. Kring us the bill of fare I 
believe it s drawn out x8a6 kxammer 190/2 Leases, .were 
drawn out and founded on the ba*i* of that monopoly. x88t 
1 e tuple Bar Mag II 948 i he (marriage) settlements were 
permitted to be drawn out 

1 mtr To extend In length, become longer. 

Mod The days are beginning to draw out. 

j A at mg. 'Io get gradually farther ahead. 

Sttand Mag II 6x5/1 lhe runner. drew out in 
front 189s standard 10 Aug 7/5 lhe favourite drew out 
and won bj two lengths. 

88 Drew over + a (tans To overspread 
a 1400 50 Uexander 4307 Dra^en ouer with hiais 1548 
Haii Lhron , Hen Ylll, 3 I hf*ir horses trapped, in burned 
Silver, drawui over with cordc* of Grcnc Silke and Golde. 

b. To cause to pass over m a still ; to obtain by 
distillation. 

1876 Boyif On Colour* (J ), I < mixed with it essential 
oil of wormwood, drawn over with water in a limbeck. 
1884 A f 4 Q. her. vi X 150/1 I he Moslem physician 
H hazes drew over a red oti By distillation called oleum 
benedictum plulosophoruin. 

0. To convert to one’s party or interest. 

*707 Addihon Pros State War (J \ Some might be 
brought into Iih interests by money, others drawn over by 
fear 1738 I koi aro / t/e Marlborough I. 153 To draw 
over some of the German Princes to His Interest. 1717 
W nisi on Jou phut Anttq Dis». 1, How otherwise could 
be draw over ho many of the Jews 

+ d tnlr Io extend, la;»t, endure St, Obt 

c 158s I iNi>K«Av(Pitscottie) Lhron Siot (1738) 25O Gam ) 
'llus drew over for ane space Ibt 1 113 i Inr cuml>eris 
drew over till the king wn* tuelf ycires of age 

89. Draw up a. Iran r (also mtr for trjl.) 
Sec simple senses and Ur adv. 

c *175 Jamb Horn iso Alswa sc be sunne dra< h bp J«ne 
deu and inakcS her of kume reines. is.. Coer dt l. 55 
Anon the saylc up thay drowgh 1548 Hacl Chion , Hen . 
/'///, 37 And by force of engynes drewe it up 1694 Acc 
Sev Late Coy 11 1711) 174 l hey draw it up also with 

Pulley ft into the Ship 1708 Mottkux Vanbrugh' s Mu- 
tate Lpil , With Glass drawn up, Drive about Covcnt- 
Garden 1889 W laiNGMAN /tut t dw III, I xiv. 261 
I he gate was shut, the bridge was drawn up 
mtr 1 1400 Dcstr 1 roy 755 Whan t* day vp drophe and 
the dym voidet 18*3 L rammer 793/1 lhe cuitain drew 
up at the instant of hut entrance 

b iefl To assume an erect or stiff attitude 
1850 1 ait's Mag XVII 343/2 The Doctor drew himself 
up in offended dignity 1866 G Mai oonald Ann (J, 
Ivtfghb mu (1878) 369 She drew herself up in her chair. 

f o. To mend (a rent in a garment) by stitching 
so as to draw the parts together. Obs. 

1759 Sti knr lr Shandy I x.( Hoppe). 1 hat he could draw 
lip an urgument m his sermon— or a hole in his breeches 
f d. ( oohery ? To bring to the proper consis- 
tence (as by * drawing * through a strainer). Obs , 
c 1430 two C ooktty bks. so Draw hem vppe wyth the 
(almond) Mylkc (>orw a straynoure. c 1440 Ant Lookety 
in I louse h Ord 1790) 43 s Breke hom 111 a morter, and 
drawe horn up wythc pode brothe 

e. (tans. To bring to a stand (by pulling at the 
reins') mtr . To come to a stand ; to pull up, stop 

i8aS F rammer 562/1 He drew up hi* gig on the wrong 
side 1849 h E. Nankr A. A fru a II. 26 lhe waggons 
had been dtawn tip so Aft to form a ftort of hollow square. 
189a Corah Mag July 22 She drew the horse up short 
tntr. 18*3 boui hey Dent us. War I 171 A carriage with 
mx nudes tliew up to the guard house 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin 1, lhe young gentleman ’* post-chaise drew up at 
the rustic inn 1885 Stanch Exam. 3 Oct. 4/7 The train 
drew up in the station. 

f. Io bring into regular order, as troops; to 
stt in array. Also tntr for rtfl. 

1605 Shahs- Lear v 1 51 The Enemy'* in view, draw vp 
your powers, a 167* I.n Fairfax Mem (1609) 84 Here we 
diew up our army 1776 Guidon Dec 1 A r 1, The legion 
was usually drawn up eight deep 1855 Macaulay /list, 
hug III 943 lhe ranks were drawn up under arms 
mtr, 1880 F Dkookk tr Le Plane' s / rav 292 The 
whole Portuguese Cavalry being landed, drew up in two 
squadrons 1736 Lrdiard Life Marlborough 1. 931! hey 
did, indeed, draw up in Order of Battle 

g To put together in proper form ; to frame, 
iompilc, compose, write out in due form. 

1639 S Du VaaaER tr Camus' Admir. Events Ep. Ded 
A iv, lhe work which I have here drawne up to a transla- 
tion 1654 lr Scudery's Curia Pol 94 Those who drew 
up the proccsse 1693 Col. Fee. Penney tv 1 493 The 
C ommittec having draweit up their Answer to the remon* 
stiame, doe sign it *711 Addison Sfect No, 60 t 7 
A List of Words drawn up by another Hand. 1856 
Froudk Hist Eng (1858) II x. 440 The report was drawn 
up by men who had the means of knowing lhe truth. 

h mtr. To come up with , come close to\ In 
Fming, to gam on or oveitake an antagonist. 

*795 Nvlson 1 1 Mar in Nicolas Dub. (184O II 13 At we 
drew up with the Enemy. 1889 J K Jerome Three 
Mtn m a Boat 8 We drew up to the table. >894 Times 
17 Mar. 14/1 Then the Oxford crew began slowly but 
steadily to draw up. 


i. To take up with, enter into relations with, 

17*4 Ramsay Tea-t Aftsc. (1733) I 89 Gin ye forsake me 
Marion, I'll e'en gae draw up wf lean, stit Galt Air A. 
Wylie 111 152 (Jam ) When I had naething I was fain to 
draw up wi* \ou 189s A at Fev. 9 July 32/9 '1 here was 
news from Morocco that their Minister had ‘drawn up' 
with the Sultan’s dreaded rival. 

Draw (dro), sb. [f. Draw vb .] 

I. An act of drawing, in various senses of the vb. ; 
draught ; pull, strain ; the drawing of a card from 
a pack, etc. 

1883 Flagellum or O. Cromtoell (1679) 45 (L.) The cava- 
lier cut the ribbon which tied his murnon and with a draw 
threw it off his head. 1755-73 Johnson, Draw , the act of 
drawing 1837 Chambers s information I. 690 ( Cricket ) 
lhe ‘draw is the most elegant of the batsman'* de- 
fences 1887 F Francis A ngUng iv. G880) 131 Whenever 
there is a draw on the baits. 1871 Datlv News ik Aug , 
1 he salaries would not bear the extra draw whicn must 
nete**arily ensue. 1888 M iss W. Jonks Games of Patience 
xiv. 31 You are allowed * two shuffles and a draw ’. 

b. An amount drawn up or out. 

1847 y , ' n l" F Agrtc. Sec VIII 1 126 1 he clay being taken 
out one ‘ draw ' deep 185s Ibid. XIII i 99 lhe last spit 
or draw being much narrower than the preceding one. 

2* The drawing or bending of the bow. 

»*79 M 81 W Lhomison Arthery 19 Care and great 
practice should be given to acquiring the correct draw. 

8. Drawing or attractive power or effect; any- 
thing having power to draw n crowd, tolloq . 

1881 I., Wagnkr Pantomimes 58 Little to do with the 
success or legitimate ‘draw* of the entertainment 1891 
N Gout d Double Event 264 Smirke would have pro>ed 
a big draw 

4. Drawing of lots ; anything decided or arinngtd 
by drawing lots as the order of competitors in 
a contest , n raffle. 

1755-73 Johnson, /.>r<*w,.the lot or chance drawn. 1885 
L poid Men ury 32 Dec 115/4 The familiar raffle or 1 draw . 
189a Daily News 37 Jan 7/2 Unlawfully publishing a pro- 
posal for a Christmas draw. 1894 limes 11 June 7/9 The 
following is the draw for the order of play. 

5 A drawn game or match. 

a 1871 New J \>*k Herald {Wo pi>e v x He fought hi* last 
battle which ended in a draw and division of the stakes. 
1885 Mauih / ram 6 July 4/7 1 he cricket match ended 
in a dtaw in favour of the latter county 1887 f imes 
jy Aug 5/2 'I he war.. apparently has ended in a draw 
0. Spinning. '1 he distance which a mule-carriage 
travels m drawing out the yam ; a 1 stretch \ 

1879 CassetJs Tethn Fdttc IV. 196/2 So soon as the 
carriage hns receded to the tnd of the draw ’ or ‘ fttretch' 
which usually extends to alioiit sixty in« lies— it *tops 

7 4 That part of a bridge which is raised up, 
swung round, or drawn aside; a draw-bridge or 
swing-bridge K L7.S)' (Webster 1864). 

*•37 J * Coopkr Feiotl. / urope II. 243 The bridge is 
now permanent, though there wa* once a draw x8 . 
Whittifr Countess , A skipper's horn i* blown lo raise 
the creaking druw 

8. Clock making. (Sec quot ) 

1884 F. I Bkittkn Watch 4 Llockm 9a In a lever escape- 
ment the locking face* arc cut hack at an angle which is 
called the draw. 

9. A natural ditch or dram that draws the water 
off a piece of lnnd US. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Au^ 365/1 You must find cover in 
some couDe or draw. 1885 in A Fryer Gt loan Land { 1887) 
la lhe drainage of the uplands is collected by.. shallow 
* draws ’ which effectually drain the surface. 

10. A thing or person employed to draw a 
person out, to elicit from him what he knows or 
intends to do. Also, one from whom information, 
etc., may be extracted slang. 

i8ix Sporting Mag XXXV 11I 168 The pretended flat 
who was a draw , was introduced, i860 Readk < loister 
Af II v, lhi» wa* what in modern day* is called a draw 
to elicit by the young man's answer whether he had been 
there lately or not. 1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 124 Butt wa* 
a sure ‘ draw ’ on this subject 

II. a. With adverbs, as draw-down, dtawdii. 
b Comb., as draw-tender, one who attends to a 
draw-bridge 

1787 Mary Wollstonkcr. Fosth. Wks (1798 IV 11* A 
draw down at the sides of hi* mouth. 1840 Evtd. Hull 
Docks Comm 84 Is there any particular current setting 
into the old harbour? there is a draw-tn, like all other 
harbours. 1882 Harper's Mag Feb 357/2 1 he draw-tender 
. saw repeated visions of Ins death. 

Draw-, the verb-stem in combination : 
a. used attnb. ■= drawing-, used for, in, or by 
drawing as draw hook, - ladder \ -lid, -mule, * nail , 
•pull, -stroke , -window. Draw-arch, a movable arch 
in a bridge ; a drawbridge arch ; draw-beam, a 
w indlass ; f draw-bed, an extensible bed, also called 
draunng’bcd , draw-benoh, a machine in which 
wire or strips of metal are reduced in thickness or 
brought to gauge by drawing through ganged 
apertures, also called drawing-bench ; draw- 
board, a board adapted to be drawn up ; draw- 
bolt, a coupling-pin of a railway wagon ; draw- 
bore, a pm-holc through a tenon, so bored that 
the pm shall draw the parts together; hence 
draw-bore v ; f draw-box, a drawer; + draw- 
dike, a ditch from which water can be drawn off; 
draw-dock, a creek or inlet in die bank of a 
navigable river into which boats or barges can be 


ran to land cargoes, or lie in the mad at low 
water; draw-form, a farm whence supplies are 
drawn ; draw-gear, (a) harness for draught animals 
(Phillips, 1 706) ; (b) the apparatus by which rail- 
way carriages and trucks are connected together in 
a train ; draw-head, (a) the head of a draw-bar 
in a railway-carriage ; ( b ) part of a drawing-fiame, 
in which the slivers are lengthened and twisted ; 
draw-horse, a bench or support on which a 
drawing-knife is used ; draw-kiln, a lime-kiln so 
constructed that the burned lime is drawn at the 
bottom ; draw-knot, a simple knot, undone by 
drawing the ends of the string ; draw-ling (see 
quot.) ; draw-link, a link connecting railway 
carriages or trucks; draw- loom, the loom used 
in figure-weaving, in which the strings through 
which the warps are passed were pulled by a 
draw-boy ; draw -pin, a draw-bore pin ; draw- 
pipe, a pipe for drawing water from a cistern or 
boiler ; draw-poker, a game of cards, also called 
Poker q v. ; draw-rod, a rod connecting the 
draw-bars of railway trucks ; draw-shave, a draw- 
ing-knife for shaving spokes, etc. ; draw-sheet, 
a folded sheet placed under a patient so that it can 
be withdrawn without the disturbance of making 
the whole bed ; draw-sluice, a sluice opened by 
being drawn up a groove ; draw-spring, the spring 
between a draw-bar and the truck or carriage; 
draw-string, a string slipped through the mouth 
of a bag, the neck or waist of a garment, etc., so 
as to tighten it by drawing the ends ; draw-tap, 
a tap for emptying a pipe, cistern, etc ; draw- 
taper = Delivery 5 b; draw-tongs, a wire- 
drawer’s tool ; draw-tube, the compound tube, 
one part sliding within the other, whicn carries the 
object-glass and eye-piece of a microscope. Also 
Draw -bar, -boy, -bridge, etc. 

1807 Sir R C Hoark Tour fret. 197 A "draw arch of 
whn.fi all the machinery is worked under the floor of the 
bridge. 1611 Cotgr , htgate , A Windlassc, Windbeame, or 
"Draw-beame. 1663 Inv JM J Gordons bumituie. In the 
chamber next adjacent anc stand bed with a "draw bed. 
i«59 Dickens m All Year Found 2 July 239 lhe fillets, or 
riband* of gold arc taken to a machine called a "draw- 
bench where their thickness l* perfectly equalised from end 
to end. tligCaueirs / echn.£ am. IV 208/1. *791 R Mylne 
Ftp. Thames A Isis 56 The Stone fixed weir should have a 

r ige-wcir with "Draw board* construi ted on it. s8is-x6 
Smith Panorama At. 4- Art I 120 "Draw-bore pins 
aie used in forcing a tenoned piece into it* proper place in 
the mortise 1803 P. Nichoison Fuut. Build 932 The 
Draw bore Pin, or Hook-pin [used] for draw-boring 166a 
Gkeknhalch in Ellis Grig L*tt her. 11 IV. 13 In the wall 
many "draw boxes, with ring* at them like those in 
a Grocer's Shop c 1470 Ht nry IValtace ix 747 Some fell 
in to "draw dykis deip. 1883 Standarti 6 b eh 0/4 A barge 
. moored in the "drawdock 1891 Pall Mall G 10 Nov. 
5 t Authority to conxtruct new draw docks and to repair 
and rebuild the exi»Ling docks. 1885 R Bac.wfll lr\l, 
under Tudors I p. vi, l ontent to look ti|H>n Ireland as 
a mere "drawfarm 1889 Scribner's Mag Aug 217/1 
Casting* dally required 111 the way of brake-Oioes, pedes- 
tal*, "draw head*, grate bars, eti 16*7 MA. Act St. 
John's Hosp , tauter 6 , For mending on of the "drawe 
hoockes 1805 Forsyth Beautus Scott II 446 Collieries 
and lime-quarries were opened, "draw kilns erected 1894 
J Geddik Fringes 0/ F (ft 25 A line of ejelopean draw- 
kilns 1635 Rutherford Lett (1862) I 147 lo God, 
their belt wherewith they are girt is knit with a single 
"draw-knot 1895 Daily Neivs 3 May 7/6 When he. went 
to the premises they used a "draw-ladder, and went up into 
the depositor where the goods were 181 1 Aiton Agrtc. 
Ayrsh 475 Heather and the "draw-ling {Scirpus cnspttosus) 
are the chief plant* that the sheep can eat 1856 S. C. 
Brkes Gloss. Terms 153 The patent railway "draw- 
link is now universally employed 1831 G R. Porter 
Silk Mann / 238 The apparatus coiled a "draw-loom was 
invented. 1851 Art JmL Jllustr Catal. p vui. *«^i *lhe 
first step in improving the draw-loom was the substitution 
of mechanism for the handle and boy called a draw-boy. 
1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1. xlix (1632) 163 fhey call for 
their fare, tie "drawmule to 170a in Phil 'J tans, XXV. 
1864 1 he Head not round but somewhat like the modern 
"Draw-nail*. 1703 Moxon Mtch . Exerc . 160 "Draw 
Pins described | 6. 1895 Westm. Gae. 12 Feb. 5/3 There 

were only a supply and "draw pipe, and no safety valve. 
x86* Sala in Daily lei 1 Nov., Losing your money at 
euchre or "draw-poker. 1890 Pall Mate G. JiMar 4/3 
1 he gTeat American game of draw-poker 1886 Badtn, 
Library , Shooting (1895) 60 They are now made without 
a "draw-pull, similar to a revolver. s8a8 J. M. Sikarman 
Bnt. Gunner (ed 2) 17 Wheeler's Tools "Draw Shaves. 
Spoke Shaves Drive Pins. 17*1 Perry Daggenh . Breath 
31 There was intended "draw-sluices to he made. 1890 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull, III. 79 lhe mouth of the bag is 
. secured by a double "drawstring. 1833 Y. Holland 
Mauuf. Metal II. 333 Considerable time is fost between 
each "draw stroke and the return of the pincers. 1895 Daily 
Newt 16 Mar. 3/4 A "draw up in the supply pipe. 1987 
Harman Catvat 36 A "drawe-window of alow chamber. 

b. governing an object : as draw-blood, he who 
or that which draws blood ; draw-stop, a knob 
or handle in an oigan by which a slider is drawn 
so as to admit the wind to a set of pipes. 

1809 Br. Hall Pkaris. $ Chr. Wks. (1627) 409 They beat 
their heads against the walls, as they went, till bloud came ; 
whence one. is called Kizai, a Phanse "draw bloud. 1880 
E. J. Horants in Grove Diet. Mas. II. 605 The "Draw-stop 
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action. Ibid. 606 Thi * action * to a single stop, consist* of 
a draw-stop rod . . a movable trundle.. a trace-rod.. and the 
lever.. On pushing in the draw-stop, the action of the 
several parts is reversed, and the stop is silenced. 

Drawable, a. Capable of being drawn. 

*847 H. Moat Sortg of S qhI ti. iii, n, 11, Not fixt to ought, 
but by a Magick might Drawable here and thete. iNt H. 
Kingsley S Tlcoti of Si /coifs xv. (1876* 94 Lines, .which he 
recognised as drawable. 

Drawbaok (drobaek), sb. and a. [f. vbl. phr. 
to draw back : see Draw v. 78 .] 

A. sb. f 1* One who draws back or retires. Obs. 

*818 Bolton Florus (1636) 101 Fabius. got the nickname, 

to be called, The Draw-backe, or Cunctator. 

2. An amount paid back from a charge pre- 
viously made ; esp. a certain amount of excise or 
import duty paid back or remitted when the com- 
modities on which it has been paid are exported ; 
originally, the action of drawing or getting back 
a sum paid as duty. 

»«87 I .uttskll Brief Ret. IV. soo For a drawback of the 
duty on exportation thereof. 17*9 Swift Grand Quest. 
Debated ax In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my rent. 
1775 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 1. 33 To move for the account of the 
duties paid on tobacco imported ; and also for an ac« ount 
of the drawback, when exported. 1874 Bancroft Footer. 
Time xi. 269 All imported goods are entitled to drawback 
whenever they are taken out of the United State*. 1883 
Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 567 The balance in hand . 
shall be equally divided amongst the shareholders pro rati 
per share by way of drawback. 

3. A deduction, a diminution. 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty i. 15 An unnecessary weight, 
which would have been a draw-hack from his strength. 
*818 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev . LXXXV. 305 A little draw 
back is made from this panegyric. *837-9' Hai.lam Hut. 
Lit, I. ii, 1 I 39. iat The want, .was a very great drawback 
from the utility of their compilations. 

4. Anything that retards progress or advance, or 
that takes from or diminishes success or satisfaction ; 
a hindrance, disadvantage. 

*7*0 H umourist 59, I have «. as a Drawback upon my 
Ambition, laid aside my Silver Buckles. 1748 Rkhamd- 
son Clarissa (181 1) I. xiii. 80 Daughters were but in- 
cumbrances and drawbacks upon a family. 1853 Kank 
Gnnnell Exp. iv. (1856) 32 Our little vessel pursued her 
way without drawback. 1865 Mfkivai e Rom. hmp. VIII. 
Ixvii. 284 Roman citizenship had its drawbacks as well as 
its advantages. *875 Scrivener Led. lexi N. Test. 6 
A serious drawback to our enjoyment. 

5. A movable piece or core in a mould used in 
iron-founding. 

B. a<fj. That is, or has to be, drawn back : 
draw-back lock , a door-lock the bolt of which can 
be drawn back by a knob or catch inside. 

*703 Moxon Meek . Excrc. 23 The Draw-back Spring. 
*80* w. Bullock in Trans. Soc. Arts XIX. 290 An im- 
proved Drawback Lock for House-Doors. 1866 Timmins 
/ndnstr. Hist. Birmingham 87 Drawback locks, resemble 
dead locks, except that the bolt springs and is worked by 
a brass knob on the inside. 

Draw-bar (drd-bar). 

1. The bar that bears the draw-links or couplings 
by which railway carriages and trucks are con- 
nected in a train. 

183 9 Jrnl. Franklin Inst. XXIV. 136 The bumpers or 
elastic cushions are to be attached , . to the front and rear 
draw- bar, i06i 7 imts 1 June, The draw-bar of one of the 
trucks broke, and the draw-spring fell on the rails. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 8/2 Breaking a coupling chain or a 
drawbar hook. 

2. A bar in a fence that can be drawn out. (£/..£.) 

Draw-boy. a. orig. The boy employed to 

pull the coras of the harness in figure-weaving ; 
hence b. The piece of mechanism by which this is 
now effected. 

173* Mortimfr in Phil. Trans, XXXVII. 103 Mr, I.e 

u;... : n- .... .1 t 1 ...M. 


Bion’s new Way of weaving Tapestry in the Loom with 
a Draw-boy, 1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf 239 This 
machine.. from its standing m the stead of a person who 
was distinguished by that name .is called a draw-boy. 
1834 Ure Philos . Manuf 339 The occupation of draw-boys 
and girls to hamess-Ioom weavers . . is by far the lowest 


183* Ure Philos. Manuf 339 The occupation of draw-boys 
and girls to hamess-Ioom weavers . . is by far the lowest 
and least sought after of any connected with the manu> 
fact ure of cotton. 185s [see Draw-loom *.v. Draw-], j 

Drawbridge. Forms : see Bbidob. [f. 
Draw-: sec also the earlier Draught- bridge.] 

1. A bridge hinged at one end and free at the 
other, which may be drawn up and let down so 
as to prevent or permit passage oyer it, or allow - 
passage through the channel which it crosses. 

The original form was the lifting drawbridge , used from 
early times to span the foss of a castle or fortification, or 
the inner part of it ; also in more recent times to provide 
a passage over canals, dock-entrances, and other water- 
ways ; tor this the form called a swing or swivel-bndee , 
which revolves horizontally t* often substituted ; see also 
Bascule. A drawbridge to, permit the passage of vessels, 
sometimes forms a small section of a long permanent bridge. 

tg.. K. A lie. 1205 Heore drawbnigge they drowe ate. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xvit. 7^7 Thai.. a fyre had maid At 
the draw-brig, and brynt it doune. 1558 Chron, Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 87 Wyett. .made a bulwarks at the bryge 
fotte. .and dyd no harme there, .for the brygg* drawebrygge 
was drawne agayne hym. 1873 Ray Jo urn. Low C. 9 Before 
we came into the Town (Graveling) we passed over five Draw- 
Bridges. tyaa Lond. Gas. No. 6053/1 The Draw-Bridge of 
the. .Bridge of London will be taken up in order to laydown 
a new one 1808 Scott Marm. vi. xv, The steed along 
the drawbridge flies, Just as it trembled on the rtte. 1844 


Regul 8 Ord Army 268 The Barriers are to be shut, 
Draw- Bridges drawn up. 1894 W 'estm. Gas. it May s/i 
It is the surface of the 4 bascule '—the 4 drawbridge 4 part 
of the bridge. 

2. A movable bridge or gangway on a ship, etc. 

s8f8 S. C, Brers Gloss. Terms 183 The floating Widge 
. . U a large flat-bottomed vessel . . drawbridges are 
made at each end which let down and form roadway*. 1878 
Bosw, Smith Carthage 93 The drawbridge . could be 
swung round the mast towards the point wheie the danger 
threatened, and . let fall . . with tts heavy weight upon tnc 
deck of the attacking ship. 

Hence Drawbrldf td a , having a drawbridge. 
iM Dickens in Daily News 21 Jan. 6/5 Queer old town*, 
draw-bridged and walled. 

t Draw-can-bully. Obs. - next. 

1608 [R. Ferguson! I'ieiv Eides 89 Whosoever steps 
forth as a 4 Draw can bully ’ to slab and murthcr Pei sons m 
their Credit and Reputation. 

Drawc&nair (dr§k»‘n,saj). Also Draw-can- 
•ir. Name of a blustering, blagging character in 
Villicrs’s burlesque ‘The Rehearsal’, who in the lari; 
scene is madeto enter a battle and to kill all the com- 
batants on both sides : hence allusively, and atit tb . 

(Formed as a parody on Almansor in Dryden't Conquest 
of Granada, perhaps intended to suggest draw mg a ran of 
fiquor (see the references to his drinking capacity in Act tv. 
sc. i 4 Enter Diawcansir ') ] 

1871 V 11. 1 nuts (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal iv. i. (Arb ) 95 
7 , Pray, Mr. Bayes, who is that Drawcansir? B. Why, 
Sir, a fierce Hero, that frights his MUtriss. and does what 
he will, without regard to good manners,justicc ; or num- 
bers. 187s M ARVKt t Reh. Trans/. I. 42 But it ts a brave 
thing to be the Ecclesiastical Draw-Can-Str. 1890 IaX’KK 
Govt. 11. xyi. f 177 They that found absolute monarchy 
upon the Title of the Sword, make their Heroes .. arrant 
Draw-can-Sirs, and forget that they had any Officers and 
Soldiers. 1711 Addison S/eit. No. 16 F 3, 1 nave so much 
of a Drawcansir in me, that I shall pass over a single foe to 
charge whole armies. 1781 Cot man Jealous Wfe Prol 
(L..), Drawcansir death had rag'd without controul : Here 
the drawn dagger, there the poison'd bowl. .*788-74 
Iuckkr Lt. Nat . (1852) I 562 Such a Drawcansir, as to 
cut down both friend and foe. 1797 J. Wart on in Wilkes' 
Corr. (180s) IV. 335 One Khali hardly see such drawcansir- 
work sioo Rival Bards in Spirit Pub. Jrnts. (x8oi) 
IV. 394 Gifford Now struts a Drawcansir with hideous 
stare ! x88o McCarthy (him limes IV. xlvtu. 6 Mr. I.ayarU 
. a very Drawcansir of political debate, a swashbuckler, and 
soldado of Parliamentary Conflict. 

Drawcht, obs. Sc. form of Draught. 
Draw-cut, sb. [Cut sb. 1 ] A cut made by a 
drawing movement, and not by a stroke or pressure. 

*833 J Hoi land Manuf Metal II. 45 Garden shears .. 
amputate by a draw-cut like a knife. 

t Draw-cut, ppl, a , Obs. rare, [See Cut 7J.1] 
Done by drawing cuts or lots. 

1381 Stan\ hurst /Eneis i. (Arb) 34 Shee..toyls too 
pioners by drawcul lottery® sorteth 

Drawe, obs inf, and pa. pple. of Draw v . ; obs. 
form of Dhovk ; obs. Sc. pa. t. of Drive v . 
Drawee (dr$,f). [See •**!.] The person 
upon whom a draft or bill of exchange is drawn. 

1788 W, Gordon Gen Counting-ho. 346 A bill, would not 
make the drawee liable. 1787 Blac kstonk Comm II xxx. 
467 The person, .who write* this letter, is called in law the 
drawer \ and he to whom it is written the drawee . Ibid. 469 
If., the indorsee cannot get the drawee to discharge it. 
1878 Jevons Prisn. Pol \ Leon, ns If the drawer and 
drawee of a bill are person* of good credit, a banker will 
readily discount such a bill. 

Drawer 1 (dr§ oj\ [f. Draw v. + -kr 1.] 

1. One who draws ; in various senses of the vb. 
<21340 Hampoik Psalter xviii. 13 Puttand away |>e 

draghere til ill. 1483 Cath. Angl. 107/2 A Drawer, vntor 
*537 Bible Josh. tx. si Hewers of wodd, and drawers 
of water. 1840 Remons/r. 1 roubles fr. Estates Scot. 
so The drawers of his M nicety to this action. 1781 P. 
Beckford in Blaine Encycl Sports V 1719 It is a modern 
fashion for the huntsman . . to ride into the cover . . but this 
Proceeding is apt to render hounds bad drawers. 1838 De 
Morgan Ess. rrobab. 58 Before the drawing was made, it 
was three to one that the drawer should go to the first urn. 

2. spec. One who draws liquor for customers; 
a taiistcr at a tavern. Also in comb., ns beer-drawer. 

1387 Triall Treat. (1850) 32 Drawer, let us have a pinte 
of whyte wine and borage. 1599 Shaks. Rom. ty Jut. in. i. 
0. 1840 Canterbury Marriage Licences John 

Williamson of Canterbury, Beeredrawer. 1750 J ohnson 
Rambler No. 16 F 3 Thundering to the drawer for another 
bottle. i8S9 Dickens T. 7 wo Cities 11. iv, Bring me 
another pint of this same wine, drawer. 

3. A name of operatives in various industries. 
Chiefly in comb., as straw , tube -, wire-drawer. 

spec. In & Coal pit*. One who draws or hauls the cool 
from the face to tha bottom of the shafi, a hauler. In 
Weaving'. A woman who puts the warp into the splits or 
heddles ; al*o. a woman who draws warps through the 
combs and reels. In Gasworks ; A man who draws the coke 
out of the ovens. (Labour Commission's Glossary , 1894.) 

c 1400 Wyer drawer (see Draught 18J. 1389 Pappe 7 u. 
Hatchet 27 Weauers and Wierdrawers, tjwt Dk Foe 
Plague (Rtldgl 126 Gold and Silverwyer. drawers. 1847 
Hat. Encycl. J. 989 The toddy-drawer selects a tree 
of easy ascent. 1864 7 ml. R. Arne. Soc. XXV. it. 3 *S 
The straw drawers . . purchase the straw in the bulk. 


*»3 Matuh. Exam. 27 
do nothing without the dr 


Daity Hens 93 Nov. 2/7 Metal rollers and 
>884 Standard 3 Apr. 3/6 A number of loomers and drawer* 
met the employers in conference yesterday. 

L One wno draws a draft or bill of exchange. 


/. R. Arne. Soc. XXV. it. 3.5 
rchase the straw in the bulk. 
Nov. s/5 As the getters can 
iwers, the mine Is stopped. .89* 
Metal rollers and tube drawers. 


made his Bill, should make the Direction on the Inside of 
it towards the left Hand. 1787 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass 
II, ii. <91 No merchants .. would take bills, unle** the 
drawers would make themselves responsible. 1887 1 roi i or* 
( hron, fiarset I. xl. 330 The drawer of the cheque had loot 
it, as he thought. 

5. One who makes a drawing ; a draughtsman. 

1579-80 Norim Plutanh (1678) 410 We will not allow the 

drawer to leave it out altogether. 1807 Tohrll Eourf. 
Beasts (165B) 508 1 he drawer made the nostrils lesse then 
might amtwer the propoition of the face. 1705 Hosman 
Guinea *34 For the want of a good Drawer I cannot send 
you Draughts of all of them. 183a J. Hodgron in Raiue 
Mem. (1858) II. 289 A good drawer and sutveyor. 

6 . One who draws or drafts a legal document. 

1778 Claim of Roy Rada Chum 19/1 The drawer of the 

a(fi davit. 1B84 I. re Bramw ri t in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 465 
'1 he drawer of this Act of Parliament. 189a let ahmionk in 
Daily Neu<t 22 Oct. 3/7 *i he drawer of the paper.. has made 
one omission. 

7. An instrument, tool, or agent for drawing ; an 
extractor. 

*538 Bki lpnwn Crou. Siot. (1821) II. 51 1 Ane Instrument 
of tre, like the drawer of ane wel. . *807 i 'orshLL Eour-J. 
Beasts (16*8) 314 Open the rift with a lusenet or diawer 
Hid 32a Get out the gravel with a cornet or drawer. i6te 
Markham Masterp. 11 clxxiii. 491 Iuy is a great drawer, 
and opener. 1737 Hra< kkm Faniery Imf* (1756) I. 187 
Such Medicament* ah ate. stiled Ripeuer* or Drawers. 

8 . With adv. as drawer itt, • oh , -out. 

c 1400 lest Love 1. Chaucer 4 * Wk*.(iy5i) 290^2 Thylke 
(hinges been my drawers in. tit* Coigr , Reiiayeur a 
redeemer, a fctchcr or drawer back of. 1814 W. It. Philo- 
sopher's Banquet (ed. a) 18 The ayre is a great. diawcr<»n 
of health. *«47 Mss. Gork iastles in Air v. (Straim ), 
The drawer- up of my godfather's will. 

Drawer 2 (di$«j), [f. Draw v. : cf. V. tiioir , 
f titer to draw.] A box-shaped receptacle, fitting 
into a space in a cabinet or table, so that i( can be 
drawn out horizontally in order to get acctss to it. 

1380 Hollyband Preas. Fr. Tong , Cn esittn .. s\ casket, 
a little chest, a drawer. *583. Campo dt Etor 14 s Rem he 
the cardes, which thou shall find® in the drawn of the 
table. *710 Stkfi k 1 atUr No 945 Fa A small Cabinet , 
with Six Drawers, 1855 Macauiav Hist. E.ng. IV. 251 All 
his bookcases and drawers were examined. 

b. //. Drawees « Chest of drawers : a piece 
of furniture made to contain a number of drawers, 
Arranged m tiers, and having usually a flat top, 
used as a writing table, loilet-tnblc, or the like. 

1877 1850 Che*t of drawers l*ee Ciipht sb . 1 8J. 1697 9 
Damnkr Coy. an 1688 (R Corners of drawers or cabinet* 
1813 Elsaminer 8 Feb. 84/2 A suit of clothes . happened 
to be on the drawer* 18 so Mun. F. Vidai Orphan It 11, 1 
moved away my pink nhbon off the drawers, 
o. ait rib. Also Drawtrful. 

s8a8 Miss Mitfokh Village Scr. 111. (»86jp 513 A whole 
dtawerful of skeins. *850 Chubb Locks \ Rejs 14 A three- 
inch drawer-lock. 

Drawers (dro-uz\ sb. pi. [From quot. 1567 , 
app. a term of low origin, which has risen into 
general use; f. Draw v., prob. as things which 
one draws on.] A garment for the lowci put 
of the body and legs : now usually restricted to 
tinder-hose worn next the skin. (In some early 
instances the word appears to mean stockings ) 
ia6y Harman Caveat 83 Here followyth their pelting speche 
. Wnyth language they lermc 1‘eddelar* Frenche. A tom* 
mivtion, a shierte ; drawer*, ho*en ; stamper*, kIiooc*. *578 
Inv. in Ripon Ch . Acts 378 A pa ire of drawers of mo< kadoo 


Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 378 A pa ire of drawers of mo< karb 
1611 Coigr, Braves, short (and close) breeches, drawer*, 
or vnderhosc, of lumen, Ac. Ibid , House , a drawer, or 


. . met the employers m conference yesterday. 

4* One wno draws a draft or bill of exchange. 
*68a Scarlett Exthangts, The Drawer when he hath 


course stocking worne ouer a finer, by countrey people 1655 
N KWBRUGH in Nicholas Papers (Camden) if. 780, I ha lie 
sent an Indian gowne and stuff for drawers. 1658 Howfli. 
Part. Cocab , Jlrawers, le sotto cal/elti, les chuunsettes. 
J71Z S f fei E SAect. No. 51 F 5 Makes a Country Squire 
strip to his Holland Drawers. 1717 I.aijY M W. Moniagw 
Let. to ( ’tess Mar 1 Apr , The first part of my dress is 
a pair of drawers, very full, that reach to my shoes. 1791 
Huhufbforo Salmag 66 Cricket, nimble boy and light, 
In slipper* red and drawers white. Sinu air A Henry 

Swimming (Badm. Lib) 374 A skin-tight costume ..with 
bath mg drawers underneath of silk. 

Draw-file (dry-fail ), v. f f. D raw- vb.-stem used 
adverbially.] tram. To file or roughen a surface 
by drawing the file along it longitudinally without 
lateral movement, as in using a spoke shave. 

. I# *. F. J. Britten Watch \ ClcuKru. 35 'lhe bouchon . . 
should be previously lightly draw-fited at the end. 

Drawgata. A sluice-gate; a shuttle in the 
gate of a canal-lock which is drawn up to let pmt 
of the water escape. 

1791 Rep. Navtg, Thames <f I sit a Estimate 9 A new 
Pound Lock and Wear rebuilt with Draw Gates. 1792 
R. Mylne ReA. 7 'hames 16 A single Pair of < iates, with 
draw-Gatesor Cloughs therein. x86i Smii ks Engineers II. 
69 'I o provide them with nine draw-gates. 

Drawght, obs. form of Draught. 

Draw-glove. 

+ 1. (Also draw* gloves.') An old parlour game, 
also called drawing (of) gloves , which consisted 
apparently in a race at drawing off gloves at the 
utterance of certain words. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9^38 Drawing of glovis, With comonyng 
in company* .Gcrs maidne* be mart, manage fordone. 1598 
Drayton Heroic. Kp. 370 (N.) In pretty riddles to bewray 
our loves, In questions, purpose, or nt drawing gloves. 1848 
Hfrkick Hetper. (1869) 104 ( Draw Gloves) At draw-glovr* 
we'l play, And prethce, let's lay A wager, and let it be 
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this', Who first to the surome Of twenty shall come Shall 
have for hi* winning a kiv»e. Ibid. 2jo. 1767 H. Brooks 
Pool of Qual. < 1859) I 21 Here our hero wa» beaten hollow, 
a* he wan afterword at dmwglove and shuffle the slipper. 

2 . An archer’* drawing-glove. 

Drawing (<lr$ 19), vbl. sb , [f. Draw *>.] 

1 . gen. 1 he action of the verb Draw in its various 
senses • the imparting of motion or impulse in the 
direction of the actuating force ; pulling, dragging, 
draught, hauling, traction ; attraction, extraction, 
removal, derivation ; formal composition (of a 
document), f translation, etc. 

c 130$ St. Lucy 1 36 in E. K. P. (1862! 105 Summe hit 
fewc beo: mid las*e drawingc wolle|> gon. *39® '1 rkvisa 
Par/A. De /'. A’ ix. 1. (1495) 145 The stone Adamo* meuyth 
hy strong drawingc yren. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 11. 
li. (18591 54 Synne .. done .. by drawyng and inclynauon 
of the fieri ttcftHhe. 1450-1530 Mvrr. our l.adye 3 Of 
psalrnes .. ye may haue them of R>charde hampoules 
drawynge 1500 Hawks Past. Phot. t. xxin, Shotyng and 
drawyng of the Lowe. 1548 Hall ( hron., Hen, VIII, 17 b, 
Hcaotes mete for drawyng. 1686 JRlork] Cent. Retreat . 
11 78 To l«* at the Hushes after a r’ox is termed Drawing. 
171a I. Jamfr tr Le Blonds Gardening 209 Clay .. costs 
nothing but the Drawing. 1893 Tunes u July 11/4 At 
the drawing of stumps at 7 o'clock. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward 
Marcella 1 . 176 A romantic drawing towards the stateliness 
and power which it all implied. 

b. < om r. That wliich is drawn, or obtained by 
drawing tfoc. in pi ., the amount of money taken 
in a shop, or drawn in the course of business. 

*“» Harper's Mag. 829/2 To these . . is given the second 
drawing of the tea. 

2. r l he formation of a line by drawing some 
tracing instrument from point to point of a surface ; 
representation by lines, delineation; hence, ‘any 
mode of representation in which the delineation of 
form predominates over considerations of colour * ; 
the draughtsman’s art. 

Out of d* awing, incorrectly drawn, cap. in relation to the 
point of sight, out of proper perspective. 

1530 Balsgr 215/1 Druwyug of an ymag be* trauture. 
«6mI Stukmy Manner's Mag. 11, 53 You must have a Gauge 
.. for the drawing of straight Lines on your .Sale. 1709 
Sim J. Reynolds Disc. it. (1887) 21 Painting comprises l»oth 
drawing and colouring. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 
Art IL697 l )raw,n ff* strictly speaking, includes only the 
art of forming the resemblance of objects hy means of out. 
lines , but it is usual to call those performances drawings, 
where only a single colour, as Indian ink, is employed to 
produce shades. 1859 Rpevk Brittany so The building in 
our stereograph is . . out of drawing. s 884 Century Mag, 
XXIX. 205/j * Drawing’, though it must often be used with 
levs precision, really implies work with the point. 1887 
Ruskin Pnetenta 11 . 251 The plates .. were . the first 
examples of the sun’s drawing that were ever seen in Oxford. 

b. transf The arrangement of the lines which 
determine form. 

1753 Hogarth Anal Beauty x. no Legs much swoln with 
disease,, having lost their ‘drawing ’, as the painters call it. 
1881 Grack Landscape Paint 62 '1 he late autumn is. .good 
for sketching trees, as you can see their anatomy and 
drawing. 

3 . That which is drawn ; a delineation by pen, 
pencil, or crayon ; a representation in black and 
white, or in monochrome ; a sketch. 

1668-9 Pkpvs Diary 23 Jan,, I-ooking on my .. picture*, 
and my wife’s drawings. 1769 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. i.(R.\ 
They made a variety of sketches ; then a finished drawing 
of tne whole. 1778 Ibid, viii. (1887) 151 A collection of 
drawings by great painters. 1859 Gullu k & Timbs Paint. 
303 We can readily understand how paintings in water 
colours came to be called simply ' drawings '. 1868 Browning 
Ring $ Bh 1. 57 Modern chalk drawings 

4 . In Textile manufacture, applied to various 
operations : see quots. 

1831 G. R. Porter Si/k Mann/. 220 The next process is 
drawing or entering, which is passing each thread of the 
Marp regularly through its appropriate loop in the hcddle, 
1864 k A Aknoi d t otton Pam. 29 The tender production 
of the carding engine is subjected to the drawing.framcs, 
wliich give a little more consistence and much greater 
length to the fleecy rope, now become a * drawing \ 1894 

Labour Commission Gloss , Drawing, a number of opera* 
lion* from combing to spinning to reduce the thickness of 
the sliver of wool by d* awing the warp through the ' reed*. 
& With aiivbs, , as drawing back, near, etc. 

1513 La Bkrnkrs broiss. 1 , ecclxxxi. <R), They haue . 
good breed, and we haue the drawyng out of the chaff. 
1530 Palsgr. 215/1 Drawyng nere afproche. 1636 Sander, 
•on Serm. II 53 What shrinking and drawing bn«.k ! 1647 

Jrr. Taylor Lib. Proph. ui (R.), Little drawings aside of 
the curtain* of peace and eternity. 17*0 Palmer Prvwrbs 
174 To. insult him upon his drawing off. 1873 Helps A mm. 
br Mast. 11. (1875) 39 Entrusted with the drawing*up of the 
ultimate document. 

0 . Comb. a. In various senses, as drawing-awl, 
an nwl having an eye near the point, os to carry 
a thread through the hole bored ; f drawing-bed, 
an extensible bed ; drawing-bench, a bench or 
table in the mint on which strips of metal are 
drawn to the same thickness for coining ; also a 
bench on which a cooper works with his drawing- 
knife ; f drawing-bridge -* Drawbridob ; draw* 
ing-engine, a stationary steam-engine used to 
draw loads up an incline, the shaft of a mine, etc. ; 
drawing-frame, a machine in which the slivers 
from the carding-machine are drawn out and 
attenuated; drawing-glove, a glove worn by 
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archers on the right hand in drawing the bow ; 
drawing-machine^ a machine through which 
strips of metal arc drawn to be made thin and 
even, or of a desired curve, etc. ; drawing-press, 
a machine for cutting and pressing sheet metal 
into a required shape, as for pans, dish-covers, and 
the like ; drawing-rolls, in a spinning mill, rolls 
between which the slivers pass in the process of 
f drawing * ; drawing-string, a string passed 
through a hem, casing, or eyelet holes, by which 
the sides of an article (as a bag) may be drawn 
together, or on which it may (as a curtain) be 
suspended instead of a rod } drawing- table, a 
table extensible by drawing out slides or leaves. 

1439 Will 0/ Lochard ( Somerset Ho \ Lecto* extendibile* 
vocato* "drawyngbeddes. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 
298/1 The drawing tool . is a heavy block of steel with 
a hole in the centre, fixed upon tne substantial bed of 
the long "drawing-bench. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Irav. 
(ed. 2) 334 A dozen iron Gates, and "drawing Bridge*. 
1835 UR* Philos. Mnnuf. 123 The important part 
which Arkwright’* "drawing-frame performs in^ a cotton- 
null. 1847 llTustr Land. Nrtos 10 July 19 '3 The mill •• 
contained from 70 to 100 spinning and drawing frame*. 
188s Greener ( 7 mm 296 The thimble i* then. .forced through 
the "drawing machine nguin. s886 T. Hardy Mayor 0/ 
Casterbr. 41 Dimity curtains on a "drawing-string. 

b. Of or pertaining to delineation, Drawing 2, 
ns drawing-office, -pencil, - room , - school , -(able, 
etc. ; drawing-block, a block composed of leaves 
of drawing-paper adhering at the edges, so as to 
be removable one by one when used; drawing- 
board, a board on which paper is stretched for 
drawing on ; drawing-book, a book for drnwing 
in, wholly blank, or with designs to be copied ; 
drawing-compass, -es, a pair o? compasses having 
n penal or pen in lieu of one of the points ; draw- 
ing-paper, stout paper of various kinds intended 
for drawing on ; drawing-pen, an instrument 
adjustable by a screw to draw ink lines of varying 
thicknesses ; drawing-pin, a flat-beaded pin used 
to fasten drawing-paper to a board, desk, etc. 

1809 R. Langford Inf rod. Trade 6 3, 2 Ream* "Drawing 
Atlas [pniv-r] 1881 Mis* Braddon Asph . I. 7 Daphne 
produced her "drawing-block, and opened her colour-box. 
mj W. Haifpknny Sound Building 26 On a "Drawing- 
Board, or Floor, describe .. the Arch ABC. 1755 (title) 
The Complete "Drawing Book, Containing many and curious 
Specimen*. 1863 Mies Wiiatfly Ragged life in bgypt xvi. 
15a, I came down with a drawing-lxxik to sit near the door 
1804 Ct. kuMFORD in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 135 A circular 
piece of thick "drawing paper. 1706 Phillips (etl. Kersey), 
" Drawing-pen, an Instrument . to draw Lines finer or 
thicker. 1708 R. Morri* Ess. Anc Archil . Advt., Mathe- 
matical instrument* . Compasses, DrAwing-Pcn*. 1859 F. 
A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 368 Fixing it firmly hy 
mean* of "drawing-pins. 1706 Phili IPS (ed. Kersey 1, 
* Drawing-table, an Instrument with a Frame, to hold a Sheet 
of Royal-Paper, for Draughts of Ships, Fortifications, etc. 

Drawing, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ino 2.] 

1 . got. That draws, in various senses of the verb. 
1576TURBERV. Venerte 179 We take them, .with a drawing 

ferret when they beyong. 1659 D. Pki.l Impr.Sea 315 A deep 
drawing Vessel. 2890 Bakfk Wild Beasts II. 40 With one 
desperate drawing cut aero** the throat he reached the spine. 

2 . spec. Used to draw vehicles, etc. ; draught-. 
1551 Robinson tr. Mores Utop. n.<Arb >158 Drawing and 

benntige beaates. 1683 Land, Gat. No. 1810/4 A brown bay 
drawing Gelding. 1873 R. F. Martin Winding Machin. 40 
The two head-gear pulley*, at the drawing shaft. 

3 . That draws out purulent or foreign matter 
from a wound, etc. 

1308 Trlvisa Barth. De P. R . vn. Ixix. (1495) 288 Thenne 
the Techc vsyth drawynge medycyne* c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg . 232 pis enpoxtym ichal be helid wip drawynge 
|>ingis ana waslynge. 1795 Hull Advertiser 17 Oct. 1/4 
A drawing plaixter was speedily applied. 1857 Iiijnglison 
Med. Diet. 302 Substances w hich . . promote suppuration . . 
are vulgarly termed drawing. 

+4. Attractive. Obs. 

1377 Fenton Gold. Eptst. (1582) 282 She was of goodlye 
personage, hir aspecte sweete and drawing. ^ 1669 Runyan 
Holy title 181 It had a very taking and drawing Glory in it. 

+ Drawing-chamber. Obs. A drawing- 
room : see Withdrawing-chamrkr. 

* 58 * Whftstone Heptameron C j b, After . . Dinner . . 
Qucene Aurelia with a chosen company, retyred her selfe, 
into a pleasant drawing Chamber. 164a Dedar Lords <y 
Com. 19 May 25 Meeting Mr. Jennyn in the Queens drawing 
Chamber. 1649 her. in Merlon Reg. II. 361 In the Draw- 
ing chamber. 1813 in Spirit Pub. Js-nls. XVII. jaa For my 
drawing-chambers I will have them delicately furnished. 

Drawing-knife, a. A tool, consisting of a 
blade with a handle at each end, used for shaving 
or scraping a surface, b. A farrier’s instrument. 
0. (Scequot. 1842-76). 

1737 8 rackfn farriery Impr. (1756) I. 354 The Farrier’s 
drawing Knife. 1794 R iggtng 4- Seamanship I. 151 Draw- 
ing Knife sometimes used instead of the stock-sneave, to 
pare off the rough wood. 18x5 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 159 
if . . 4 he drawing-knife [be) used every time he is shod, he 
will be tender footed. 1831 J. Holland Manuf, Metal I. 
318 A carpenter buys a drawing-kmfe, which is a stout 
Slade, edged in the middle, and handled at both ends. 1840- 
76 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Drawing Knife , an edge 
tool used to make an incision on the surface of wood along 
which the saw is to follow. It prevents the teeth of the saw 
tearing the surface. 


DRAWfc, 

t Dr&W"ingly, adv. Obs. [f. Drawing fpl. a. 
+ -lt *.] In a slow, deliberate, or hesitating 
manner; drawlingly. 

[156s T. Hoby Courtier 1. D ij b, Their woordes they pro- 
nounce so drawningly, that a man would weene they were 
yetding vp the ghost.] 1598 Klorio, Cac at ament e % sneak- 
ingly, drawingly. faltringly. x8o6 Bacon Notes Civ. Conr 1 . 
Mor. & Hist Wks. (Bohn) 198 To speak leisurely, and 
rather drawingly, than hastily. t66e J. Chandler Van 
Helmont's Oriat . 18 Scarce the space, wherein any one 
might drawingly pronounce four syllables. 

Drawing-master. A teacher of drawing. 
Hence Dr*wlntf-xiuurt«zl*k a., -maataraliip. 

a 1779 Tweddkll Rem. lix. 273 ( Jod.) Consult a drawing- 
master upon the subject. s8ex Craig Led. Drawing iv. 196 
The general standard of proportion which has doubtless 
been laid down to you by your drawing masters. 1885 A then- 
stum 12 Sept. 341/1 A sort of drawing mastership in excels/ s. 
1889 Bi ack Penance of John Logan 207 A pretty drawing- 
mostensh kind of a sketch. 

Drawing-room 1 (dr^-iqirr/m). [Shortened 
from Withdraw! no-room, which is found in i6thc. 
and is very common in 17th.] 

1 . orig. A room to withdraw to, a private chamber 
attached to a more public room (see Withdraw- 
ING-rooii) ; now, a room reserved for the reception 
of company, and to which the ladies withdraw 
from the dining-room after dinner. 

* 84 * Ld. Sunderland Let. to Wife , The king . . is veiy 
cheerful, and by the bawdy discourse I thought! had been 
in the drawing room. 1673 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 
V. 579 Here are chamber*, with drawing-rooms provided, 
not open chambers, but with doors. . shut round about, c 1710 
C. Fiennks Diarp(ibBB) 239 Next this is the drawing rootnc 
of state. 1708 Youno Lo?>e fame 1. Wk*. (1757) 88 Nor 
shoots up folly to a nobler bloom In her own native soil, the 
drawing-room. 179* Boswell Johnson 25 Apr. an. 1778, 
We went to the drawing-room, where was a considerable 
increase of company. 18316 Emerson Eng \ T rails, Manners 
Wk*. (Bohn) II. 51 The gentlemen, .rejoin the ladies in the 
drawing-room, and take coffee. 

b. The company assembled in a drawing-room. 
[173a Berkeley Alciphr. 1. 5 In any drawing-room or 
assembly of polite people ] 1841 4 Emerson hss., Manners 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 212 The person who scream* . . or converses 
with heat, 'put* whole drawingroom* to flight. 1856 
Macaulay Johnson Misc. Writ. (1880) ^74 He would amaze 
a drawing-room by suddenly ejaculating a clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

2 . A levee held in a drawing room; a formal 
reception by a king, queen, or person of rank ; that 
at which ladies are ‘ presented * at court. 

(1673 Drvden Marr. h la Mode n i, You shall be every 
day at the King’s levee and I at the queen’s ; and we will 
never meet but in the drawing-room. 1706-7 Farqlhar 
Beaux' Strat. iv. ii, Whereas, It 1 marry my Lord Aimwell, 
there will be Title, Place and Precedence, the Park, the 
Play, and the Drawing-Room.] 1711 Swift Jml. to Stella 
8 Aug., There was a drawing-room to-day at court. 17x4 
Loud. Gas. No 5267/8 In the Evening her Highness kept 
a Drawing-Room, at which were all the Ladies and Persons 
of Distinction of this Plate 1838 Coi. Hawkpr Diary 
(1893) II. 148 The lust Drawing Room of the season; *0 
of course an awful crowd. 1868 Q Victoria Tones Eng «y 
Irel, 183 At half pNK Eight we drove into Dublin for ihc 
Drawing room. It i* always held hereof an evening. .One 
thousand six hundred ladies were presented. 

3 . attrib. 

1703 Load. Gas. No. 3980/1 He met Her at Her 1 ) rawing. 
Room Door. *786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 27 July, 'HfTe 
Queen.. puts on her drawing-room apparel at St. James’s. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. Ii. vp 
The drawing-room influence thus set in motion. 188a 
Sala Amer. Revts. (1885' 88 The Pullman ‘parlor’— or, as 
it is called in England, ' drawing-room Car x888 Lou ell 
Lit. Ess. (1892) it Domestic and drawing-room prose as 
distinguished from that of the pulpit, the forum, or the closet. 
Drawing-room*. A room for drawing in : see 
Drawing vbl. sb. 6 b. 

Drawk, drank (dr{k), sb. Also 4-6 drauke, 
5-9 drake, 6, 9 draviok, (8-9 erron. drank), 9 
droke. [Corresponds to OF. droe, drout, b\ droc , 
tncd.L, drauca, MDu. dravik, mod.Du. drcivig, 
according to Verdam Jiromus secalinus , ] 

A kind of grass growing as a weed among com ; 
app. orig. Jiromus secalinus , but also applied (at 
least in books) to Loltum temulenlum and Avena 
falua , and so confounded with ‘ cockle 9 or ‘darnel* 
( lolium , zizania^, and wild oats. 

c 1315 Metr. Horn. 152 With gastly drauc and wit darnele. 
C 1313 Gloss. W. de Biblerw . in Ret. Ant. 11 . 80 Drauck, betel, 
ci 440 Promp. Parv. 130/a Drawke, wede, drauca. ci 475 
Voc. in Wr.-WOIcker 787/1 Hit zizania, a drawke. 1483 
Cath. Angt. 107/3 Drake or darnylle. 1313 Fitzherb. 
Husb. f 20 Drake is lyke vnto rye, till it begynne to sede. 
1378 Lytic Dodoens iv. xvi. 470 bestuca,oeza the Douchmen 
call it Drauick, ix also a hurtful] plant, hauing hii leaues 
and strawe not much vnlyke Rye, at the top whereof growe 
spreading e&res. .it may be also very well called . .in English e 
Wilde Otes, or Drauick. 1597 Gerardr Herbal t. Iv. (1633) 
76 Bromus Altera, Drauke. xSoe Barrington Hist. N. S. 
Wales vi. 150 The com . . was much mixed with a weed called 
drake, a xw$ Forry Voc. E. Anglia , Drawk, the common 
darnel-gran*. x 8 48 Jml. R . Agric . Soc. VII. 11. 351 Droke 
i* the enemy moot to be dreaded in strong soil*. 

Drawk, V. Sc. and north, dial. Also 6, 9 
draik, 8 drake, 9 drank. [Etymology obscure ; 
perh. related to ON. drtkkta to drench, drown, 
swamp, submerge.} tram. To saturate with mois- 
ture, as flour or quicklime with water. 
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tjoo so Dunbar Poems xxxtii. ro* All his pennU war 
drownd and drawkit [v.r. draikit). 1776 Sir J. Malcolm in 
Herd’s Collect. II. 99 (Jam.) The tail o‘t hang down, Like a 
meikle maan lang draket gray goose-pen. 1810 Cromkk Rem. 
Nit hi dale Stmg\i%&o) 58 O eight, quo she, > ere mealy mou*, 
For my twa Ups ye're a ranking, stag Brockett N. C. Clotty 
Draruk, Dnuh, to saturate with water. 1898 W. A, Fosti« 
in W. S. Crockett Minstr , 0/ Merse (1893) 15a The mutr- 
fowl likes the heatherbell When draiket wi the dew. 

Draw-knife. * Drawing- knifr. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Rxerc. taa With the handles of the 
Draw-knife in both their Hands, erder the edge of the 
Draw-knife into the Work, and draw Chips almost the 
length of their Work. 171s Lond Got* N%, 486^/4 Each 
fore Foot cut in three places with a draw Knife. 1M1 
Greener Gun 349 The stock is then rounded Dp with a 
draw-knife. 

Drawl (dr§l), v. Also 7-8 draul(e. [Appears 
in end of i 6 tn c. : perh. introduced in Vagabonds’ 
Cant from Du. or LG. Cf. Du. draltn to loiter, 
linger, delay, in Kilian ( 1599 ) draeltn * cunctari, 
morari, trahere moram ’ (prob, also in MDu), 
LG. drdlen, EFris. draUtt , in same sense ; also 
EFris. dr aucln , d tauten , LG. draueln {Bretn. IVb) 
to Unger, loiter, dawdle. App., in origin, an in- 
tensive dcriv. from the root of Du aw v. : cf. 
mod.Icel. dralla quasi drag la to loiter.] 

1. intr. To move along with stow and loitering 
pace ; to crawl or drag along. Now rare or Obs. 

1651 Benlowrs Theoph. 11. liii. 30 Whose .. march is slow 
as drawling xnaila. 171a Bradley E'am. Diet . s v. Warren, 
Suffering your Net to drawl on the Ground. 1780 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary May, Charlotte .drawled towards us, and 
asked me why 1 would not dance? 1839 £ rammer 616/2 
Sporting in the moonshine, and drawling along the streets, 
b. Of words. 

1597 Be. Hall Sat. t. vi. 8 The nimble dactils striving To 
out-go The drawling spondees pacing it below 1743 R. 
Blair Gratae 316 Duller rhymes With heavy halting pace 
that drawl along 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 118 His 
words, .drawled slowly over his lips. 

2. intr. To prolong or lengthen out the sounds 
of speech in an indolent or affected manner ; to 
speak slowly, by affectedly prolonging the words. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i 145, I ncuer heard such a 
drawling-affecting rogue. 1604 K, Cawdrey 7 able Alph. 
(1613), Draule, to speake slowly. iya8 Fora Dune. it. 388 
The clerks, .in one lazy tone, Thro* the long, heavy, painful 
page drawl on. 1784 Cowfrr Task 1. 9s The tedious Ke< tor 
drawling o'er hit head 1889 Manrh. Weekly Timet 6 Juno 
5/5 A long-winded orator, .is left to drawl away by himidf. 

3. trans. To utter with lazy slowness : chiefly 
with out. 

1663 Hawkins Youths Behav . 24 If any drawl forth his 
words. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. iii. 20a The Psalm* drawled 
out and bawled with . . unmusical and unmeaning vehe- 
mence. x8«4 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 355 IT o say) 
do-o-main,puI lee, ho*lee, fu-rcc, See. protracting or drawling 
out the syllahle. 1863 T rolloff Belton Est . xvi. 187 When 
the squire .drawled out some expression of regret. 

4. To cause to pass on or away , or move along 
slowly and laggingly ; to drag out , on , etc. 

1758 Johnson Idler No. 15 p 7 Thus .does she constantly 
draw) out her time, without either yrofit^ or satisfaction. 
1789 Misc . in Ann. Reg. aio/a Their mornings are drauied 
away, with perhaps a saunter u|»on the bench. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. to; This languid and spiritless exist- 
ence is frequently drawled on. i8»S Cobbett Rur Rrdes 
(lino) I. 1x9 The Chancery would drawl it out till [etc ). 

Hence Drawled ppl. a., Draw ling vOl. sb.\ 
also Draw l«r. 

1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wk*. ^1851) 571 The 
common drawling of thir Pulpit elocution. 1056 S. Hon and 
Zara (17x9) 140 A Subburb I .etcher, or a drawl'd Prostitute. 
1663 Hawkins Youths Bekav. 28, 1830 Tknnyson 'To J, 
M. A'., Thou art no sabbath-drawlcr 01 old saws. 

Drawl, sb, ff. prec. vb.] The action of drawl- 
ing ; a slow, indolent utterance, 

1760 Lloyd Actor { R ), The white handkerchief and mourn- 
ful drawl. 1781 Cowpkr Hofe 109 His weekly drawl, 
Though short, tot) long. 1840 K. H. Dana Be/. Mast xiii. 
20 They have a good deal of the Creole drawl. 1887 Frith 
Autoblog. I. xxif 318 In speaking, he had caught a little of 
the drawl affected in high life, 
b. Slow loitering pace. rate. 

1890 H. Rocf.rs Ess. II. iv. 190 It is in the epistolary 
compositions of the age . . that the drawl of our ancestors 
strikes ut most forcibly. 

+ Draw -latch, sb. Obs. [f. Draw v . 4 Latch. 
With sense 3 cf* dial, latch , a lazy or indolent 
fellow.] 

1. A string hanging on the outside of a door by 
which a latch is drawn or raised. 

1814 J. Cooke Tm Quoque in Hast. Dodstey XL 249 I'll 
pull out my tongue, and hang it at her door for a draw-latch. 

2. A thief who enters by drawing up the latch ; a 
sneaking thief ; a sneak, Cf. Latch-drawer. 

1331 Act 5 Edw. I IT, c. 14 Roberdesmcn, Wastoura & 
Draghtacche. 1383 Act 7 Rick. //, c. 1 § k. ci $ 1% Cocke 
LortlTs B. (Percy Soc.) 5 With davy drawelache of rokyng- 
ame. 1548 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 7a To make me John 
drawlache, or such a snekebill. 1807 Cowell Interfm., 
Draws latches . Master Lamberd .. calleth them mtching 
theeves, as wasters. 

8 , Applied opprobriously, esp. to a lazy laggard. 
1938 Latimer Serm. 8 Rem. (1845) 393 If the masters be 
not good, but honourers of drawlatches, change them. 1983 
Stahv hurst yR net’s 11. (Arb.) 55 You drawlach loytrers. 
1999 Warn. Fairs Worn. 1. J94 Some heavy drawlatch would 
have been this month . , Before he could have found my 


policy, a »8ie Chettle Hoffman G j (N.), If I- pepper him \ 
not, say I am not worthy tobe cald a duke, but a drawlan h. ' 
Hence + DrawUttofc v. inlr ., to sneak, shuffle, 
lag behind. 

*898 Narhe Lenten Str/Te 50 Baw waw quoth Bagshaw to 
that which drawlaclietli behindc. 

Drawlery, obs. var. Drollery. 

Drawling (drjdiij),///. a. That drawls, 

*897 l**« Drawl v. 1 bj r8 45 Milton Colast. Wk* (1847) 
925/2 A tedious and drawling talc of bunting, and burning, 
and lust and burning. 17*7 Porn, eic Art 0/ .Sink me X03 
Pretty drawling words like these. 1863 Hawthorne Our 
Old Home 173 The drawling, snail-like slothful ness of our 
progress. 1889 Trollope lie Knew xxii, He seems to me 
always to preach very drawling scimons. 1878 Douse 
Grimm's L . f 64. 174 A slovenly or drawling pronunciation. 
Hence Drawlinfly adv . ; Drawlingne**. 

174s Bailey (ed. 10), Draultngly , speaking very slowly. 
Dranlmgness , Slowness in Speech. 1834 J ait’s Mag. 1. 
843 Blarney sings drawlingly like a street singer. 

Draw*ly f a. Sc. [F. Drawl sb. 4 -y ».] Of the 
natuhe of a drawl, characterised by drawling. 

ties Jamieson, Drawl ie. slow, and at the ume time 
slovenly. 4829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 962 K or the painter 1 
to illustrate the work of the poet or proser, be it drnwly or I 
divine. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 285 The old 
don. .so sedate and drawley as he was a minute before. 

Drawn (di$n), ppl . a. [see Draw v .] 

1. Moved by traction; dragged, hauled, pulled; at- 
ti acted ; extracted ; protracted ; strained, stretched, 
made thin by tension. Also in comb., as long-, 
well -drawn ; with advbs,, as drawn-up. 

c 1430 7\vo Cooke ry-bks. 10 Draw} n grwel Ibid. 42 Take 
be drawyn Eyroun. 1509 Hash Past. Pleas, xvnt. xi, 
Her beer was bryght as the drawne wyre 1598 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV, 111. iii. 129 Theie’s no more truth m thee, then 
in a drawne Fox. 1648 Gage West Ind. xu. 64 Ventured 
himselfe in a Coach with drawne curtaine*. 170 Mrs. 
Dflany Lt/ek Cost. (1861) HI. 240 He has no scruple about 
fish or drawn gravy. 1808-7 J* Bkresfokd Miseries Hum. 
Li/e (1826) vii. xvi, Drawn, vaoid, cold lea. 1864 Jnl. 

R. Agric • .Soc. XXV. 11. 163 Well-drawn dry wheat-straw. 
1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 947 Tall, drawn-up snp- 
hugs 1888 A. K. Green Behind Closed Doois it, A long 
drawn-out lule. 

2. Of a sword : Pulled out of the sheath, naked. 

+ Of a person : Having his sword drawn {obs.). 

c 1900 Ormin 16284 patt dra^henn swerd wnsx inn an hannd. ! 
1480 Caxton Chron. Fug. clxxviii. 159 Robert the Brus pur- 
sued hym with a drawc swerd. 1590 Shaks. Midi. N. lit. ii, 
402 Where art thou . Here villnine, drawne nnd readir. (6x0 
-- Tern/ 11 i. 307 Hoa .why are you drawn? Awrs 

Robber vi, 'lhc stranger had in lus hand a drawn sword. 
1890 A. CIis^ing Village Hampden II. xi. 243 We nil live 
now at sword* drawn. iCf. Daghur a.] 

8. Of a battle or match : Undecided. 

[The origin of thin use i* uncertain. It is suggested that 
drawn*- wit hdraivn * cf. Draw 7/. 37 1 I 

x6to D. Carlkton Lit. 17 June in C rt, \ T. Jas. I (18481 | 
I. x x 5 It concluded, as it in many times in a cork pit, with 
a drawn match ; for nothing wa* in the end put to the 
question. 1617 N. Bacon Disc. Govt Fug. 1. Sum. Cone). \ 
(»73$) aoi A drawn battle, wherein he that continueth last ' 
in the Held, is glad to be gone away. 1650 Evflyn Diary j 
15 Ott., They- sliot so exact, that it was a drawn match. ; 
1709 Stf.elk Taller No. 18 f 6 Our greatest Captains have I 
been glad to come off with n drawn Battle, xSae J*. Jkfffr- j 
son Auiobtog . (1859^ I. 37 If he lost the main battle, he . . I 
regained so much of it as to make it a drawn one. 1835 Mrs. 1 
Caklyi.H Lett. 1. 20 Wc played a d»nwn game at rhe-s*. 

4. Traced (as a line), delineated. Chiefly in 
comb., as ill-di awn. 

*571 Digger Pantom. 1. xxvi, H ii b, Making so many 
Ditnsions in your drawne line, as there arc Miles. 1574 
Hkllowfs Guevara ’ s Fam Ep, 46 Muche difference is 
betwixt the drawen platte and the budded house 1895 
A tkenseum 18 May 648/3 Deftly drawn studies of bird*. 

6. Disembowelled. 

1789 G. White Stlbome n. xlviii. (1853) 292 My specimen, 
when drawn and stuffed with pepper, weighed only four 
ounces and a quarter. 

8. Subjected to tension. 

1879 F*. fc Bates Egyptian Bonds I. vi. 130 With a white, 

1 drawn ' look of pain 011 her face 188$ Malf.t C ol Ruder, 
bys Wi/e vi. iv. (ed. 3) III. 147 His hjw were drawn and 
stiff. 1894 Baring-Gould Quern q/ Lot>e 1. 114 She looked 
at her father's drawn face, altered by pain. 

7. Moulded by a drawing-machine. 

1893 Daily News 24 Apr. 6/6 Stamjved and drawn tin- 
ware. bowls, etc. are selling well for export. 

8. Gathered, in needlc-woik. 

i8$a in Viscount Ingestre's Meliora I. 269 They were 
drawn-bonnet makers. 1852 C. Bede Verdant Green x, A 
drawn silk bonnet of palelavcnder. 1894 Daily News 5 
June 8/4 Her first bonnet .. made of drawn white tulle. 

Draw*-ll*t« ** Drag-net; also * a net with 
large meshes used for catching the larger varieties 
of fowls \ 

x6*4 Heywood Captives y. iii. in Bullen O. Pi. IV, Bee 
hee a Christian or beleeve in Mawraett, I such a one this 
night Cooke in my drawnett. *620 in Lex Londinensts 
(i68c>) 201 Any Draw-net or Coulter-net. VlLVAIN 

Theorem . Tkeol. vii. 192 The Church Militant is a mixed 
multitud of good and bad, a* a draw-net. 1797 Bradley 
Fam. Diet . ilv^. If you would have a Draw-Net with square 
Meshes. 1879 Queen's PrtnUrZ A ids to Bible Gloss., Drag , 
a large draw net. 

Drawn-work* Also drawn-thread work. 

Ornamental work done in textile fabrics by drawing 
out some of the threads of warp and woof, so as to 
form patterns, with or without the addition of 
needlework, or other accessories. 


*S9 S Gosson Quips Vpst. Gentlewom. % Gorgets brave wiih 
drawne- worke wrought. >607 Touinfur Ret\ I rag. 11 , t. 
Wk*. 1878 II. ax The finest drawne-worke cuffe. 1638 
Fkatly t /ftr'ix Myst.xnx i. 401 Behold here, a* in a fane 
samplar, an admirable patteme of drawne-worke 1894 
Basaar *1 Nov. 1248/9 White linen edged with a nairow 
band of drawn-wurk. 1894 Daily News a8 June 6/3 AwunK 
for smocking, basket*, embroidery, drawnthread work. 1895 
Ibid. 93 Sept. 5/3 Beautifbl drawn-thread table linen. 
DrftW-platft. An apparatus for reducing the 
thickness of wite or strips of metal, consisting of 
a steel plate pierced witfi a number of graduated 
apertures through which the wire or metal is drawn. 
Also drawing-plate. 

. Barrage Eicon. Mam/, xi. (ed 3) 98 From dight 
imperfection* in the drawplaten, <833 J. Hoi 1 and Mauuf 
Metal IL jxa The drawing-ptate, through which the wire 
twsc*. Ibid. 334 A draw plate . . made of cite best steel. 1884 
r\J . Bri 11 kn Watch <t t lot km. 92. 

Drawsy, obs. form Drowsy. 

Drawt, obs, form of Draught, 
t Dr&wth. Obs. Also 4 dra^the. [f. Draw 

v. : see -TH.] 1. Aticntise; L. ttaclm. 

1340 Ayenb 251 pet uh hnbl»e hier be-uore y-*sewed. ate 
giiniinge of |»e dra^pe of uirtue. /bid. a6e*. 

2. -Draught. 

1463 Buty Wills (Camden) ao The well® werke with the 
dtnwth and the stoon werk a i6aB F. Gk*\imi> Sidney 
(1652) 219 In shipping, .the drawt h of water. 

Draw*-wsll. 1. A deep well from which water 
is drawn by a bucket suspended to a rope. 

c 1400 Gamelyn 372 'i ho tnou threw* my pwttr in the 
draw-welle. c 1490 Hfnhison Mor. Eab. ;8 '1 he draw well 
.. Where that two bu« km M-uerall ninthly hang, A* one 
came vp, the other downe would gang. 1949 Com pi SiOt. 

vi. 38 lie drouuit in nne drau vel. 1697 F. I.hwvd in Phil. 
Trans. XXVII. 467 'i’beir Coal-work* were not Pit* *unk 
like Draw-well*, xoaa Nat. Tinlos., Hydrautiis\\. 6 (U. K.. 
S ) 1 he Common bucket and lope, drawn up by a windings, 
a* in our common draw-well*. 

1 2. A deep drawer. Obs. 

17 6a Si erne Tristram Shandy vt. xxx, 1 uihli for their 
*ake* I had the key of iny htudy out of in y draw-vtei), out y 
for five minutes, to tell you their name*. 

Dray (dr^), J&l Also 4 7 draye, dr®y(p. 

S A dcriv. of OE. dragon to dtnw: cf. (>E dnvge 
rag-nct, also Sw. dtog sledge, dray, (ON. dtaga, 
pi. drogttr timl>cr trailed along the ground).] 

+ 1. A sled or cait without wheels, formerly 
much used for dragging wood, turf, etc. Obs. 

1*369-7° Abingdon .4it. (Camden) 17 In vna dreia emnta 
xinjf/. In ra*tei* viJY. ob 1 1387 1 klmka Htgden (Roll*) 
III. 145 He Kent it on a dreye a* it were vcny*oun. 1398 
— Bat th. Pe l\ R. XYlll. xxix. 1 1495)700 I11 Mcde of a hledc 
other of a draye. 14 . Cot. in Wr.-wuh kcr 617/10 J taint 
. . a trahendo dicta, quia rota* non hal>et [anglne a Dieyt J. 
155* Hulokt, I)ray or *)eadc whych Roeth without wbelc*. 

t 2. ‘ A little cait ’ or car on wheels Obs, 

*56S“7$ Coop I'M Thesaurus, Cur uhs a little < art or drey 
hauing in it a chaire of estate, r 161013 Women Saints 
lE. K. T. S.) 48 To fasten it to her litle carl or drey. 

3. A low cait without sides used lor tarrying 
heavy loads : esp that used by breutrs. 

1581 [implied in Drayman] iSix C<w.r , Hag net , a 
I)ray , a low and onen Cart, *uch a* I*omlon Brewer* v*e 
1644 Prvnnp 8c waikfr Eirunrs ’ 7 rial App. 32, I saw a 
large broad I hay drawne into the C;i*tle by three or fonre 
Horse* *702 M AUNDNFLI. yourn. Jems. <1732) Io»t. li 1 
Old batter'd Horne*, nuch a* are often seen in firnyn. »86* 
Macm. Mag. Apr. 455 A stoppage, caused by Mmie brewer* 
dray. 

4. alt rib. nnd Comb., ns dray load ; dray -cart, 
« sem-c 3 ; dray-plough (see cpiot. 17 ^ 7 ). 

1644 Prvnnk &. Waiki-h E tenues’ 7 rial 78 A Dray load 
mote of Maich. 1707 Mortimer Husb (J.), 'Hie dray- 
plough is the l>est plough in Winter for miry cla>*. a 1719 
Addison (J ), Let him be brought into the field of election 
upon hi* drayrart. 1714 l>K Foe Fortunate Mistress 
(1854) 3 The horse* were kept at work in the dray-tart*. 
1717 59 ( it amblrb Cycl. * v. Plough , Dray Plough . . U 
made without cither wheel or foot. 

llcncc Dray v„ to convcv on a dray. 

i860 Lady Barker Station f.t/e N ^ Zealand vi (1874) 39 
My house is being cut out in Chrivtrhunh and will lie 
drayed to our station next month, a journey of fifty mile*. 

Dray, drey (drri), sb: 1 local. Also 7 draie, 
draye. [Ongm unknown, ? Same word as prcc.] 
A squirrel’s nest. 

1607 TorsF.LL Eour-J. Beasts (1658) 387 They, make their 
nest* like the draie* of Squirrel*, a 1631 Drayton Quest of 
Cynthia in Campbell Spec. Brit. IWls (1819) III 45 J he 
nimble squirrel . Her tnossy dray ibat make*. «78o(* Wrnih 
Selbome (1853) 566 'I hree hide young *quirrek in their 
nest or drey as it i* called in these part* 1889 Eng ill, 
Mae Dec. 21 1 [1 hey] lay their eggs in old ncM*, very often 
in old squirrel'* drays. 

Dray, obs. f. Draw v. ; variant of Deray. 
Dray(e, obs form of Dry a. 

Drayage (drawls), [f- Dray sb . i 4 - -age.] 
&. Conveyance by dray. b. 'Fhe charge for this. 

*791 T. IkFtFRsoN in Harper's Mag. M*r. (1885) 53*/a 
Pd. Wm For be* freight. *torage, drayage of 13 hhd*. tol/’. 
i860 I imes 9 May 12/4 He then collected the drayage, and 
informed the agent that the person tending it would call 
round, pay carnage, and get a receipt. 

Drayff, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Drive v. 
Dray-horftft. (L Dray sbQ] A large and 
powerful horse used for drawing a dray, 

1709 Stkrlr Tatter No. 60 P 10 A Discourse on the 
Nature of the Elephant, the Cow, the Dray-Horse. 1796 
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DRRADFULLT. 


Foote Eng. fr. Paris i. Wks, 1799 1 . 106 She is condemned 
to do more drudgery than a dray-horse. iftso B. Silliman 
J ml. Trav, (ed 2) III. 86 When we speak of a London 
dray-horse, we must understand an animal which in sire 
resembles an elrph.int rather than n horse. 

Draym&ll® 1- A nun who drives a dray (in 
England, usually a brewer’s dray). 

t$Si Fi f Kiwoon in Kills Orig. Lett. Ser. I. II. 485 They 
brought unto me , . \i tall fellowes that were draymen unto 
hruers 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. i, 11. 270 A Dray-man, a 
Porter, a vciy Camell. 1710 Lomt. Go*. No. 4649/4 A 
Dm) man at Mr. Truman's and Mr. Bacon’s, Brewers in 
Spit tlefie Ids. 1844 Dickkns Mart, Ckus. lui, Two . burly 
(It ay men letting down big butts of beer into a cellar. 

1 2 . A ftshetman who uses a drag-net ; cf. next 
and dragwrman. Obs. 

1584 it« 7 vr< r Thames { 1758)63 No Fishermen, Garth- 
men, Pctermen, Drayinen.orTrinkennen, shall.. set up any 
Wcais, Kitguiei [etc.], 

t Dray-net. Obs. - Drag-net. 

< 1000 /hi 1 «u’ Glass, in Wr.-VV bicker Vac. 105/4 Tragum, 
dragnet ns l divrxe. Ibid. 167/13 Uemculum, dragnet. 
15B4 ,jn Di'ii r. Thames (1758) 63 Dray Nets and Riddels, 
forbidden. 

Braysche, drays©, obs. forms of Thresh v. 
Drasel idrx z’l). Now dial . In 8 dratil. See 
also Dkohhkl. [Derivation uncertain : prob. from 
same Toot ns Sc. Dramie. Often identified with 
dratchell ; but this seems improbable.] A slut. 

167491 Uay .V A F r. IT finis 96 A Drazel ; a Dirty Slut. 
*$ 7 » Bun nc Hud. 111. i, 987 To use her ns the Dev r l does 
W»t« lies . . That, when the time's expir’d, the Drsuels For 
ever may become his Vassals. 1767 in Grose Pros*. Glass. 

Dre, obs. form oi Dree v . 

Dread died), V. Forms: 2 6 drede, (3 dree- 
dan), 4-6 dred, (4 dradde, dride, 3 pers. sing, 
drat, dret), 4-5 dredd e, 4-6 dreed ©, 5 7 .V. 
droid, 6 dread. Pa. t. 3 5 dredd ©, (4 dred©), 
4 5 dradde, 4-6 drad, dred, 5 .Sc. drodyt, 6- 
dreaded. Pa. pple. 4 ydred, ydradde, idrad, 
4-6 dred, -de, 5 6 drad, -de, ft- 7 dread(o, 6- 
dreaded. [Early MK dreden, d nr den, not found 
in OK.; ptob. aphetic f. adieden, OK. an-, on - 
d nr dan : see A dread.] 

1 . Irons. To fear greatly, be in mortal fear of ; 
to regard with awe or reverence, venerate. 

i 1175 Lamb. Horn. 21 Swilcnc lauerd we a^en to dreden. 
Jjot is godalmihtin. f isooOrmin 14686 Nu wat I Jmtt tu 
ctnedessr Cndd. 1340 Ayenb 116 J>c yl»ernde ucr dret. 
ci 400 Maundfv. (Koxb.i ix. 33 pai drede no^t |>e sowdan 
ne nan of>er prince, 1481 Caxion Myrr. 11 xxvni. 121 The 
thonchr, whiche is mw he to be doubted and drad. >590 
hi-KNsm /•’. Q 1 ii. a Nothing did he dread^ but euer was 
vdrnd. 1397 J. Payne Koval E.xth. 35 Studieng no less to 
be loved then to l>e lit cade. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 264 His 
Temple high . . dreaded through the Coast Of Palestine. 
1784 Cow rr k Task iv. 129, 1 love thee dreaded as thou 
tut ! 1874 (jrhn Shaft Hist. iii § 7. 148 The man whom 

iieniy dreaded as the future champion ot English freedom. 

f b. To d/ tad ^dative inf.) : proper to dread, to 
be dreaded Obs. 

a 1300 Signs bcf. Jndgem. 16 in R. R P. (18 62) 8 No 
hing no man ni.u loke hat is so grisful forto drede. *373 
Barbour Truce 11. 272 Thai snll fer mar be ., for to drech 
t 1400 ,-f/W. Loll. 5 It is to drede, |>at . luil comij> to vs. 
c 1489 Caxton .S omits 0/ Aymou xxviii. 591 [AJ knyghte.. 
that in his life was more to drede than ony man alive. 

2 . To have a shrinking apprehension of; to look 
forward to with terror or anxiety: of future or 
unknown events. Often with inf. or subord. cl. 

a 1115 St. Marker. < Ne dredich na dcS for to drehen for 
him. a 1300 Cursor M. 761 3 He dred his kingdom to lese 
C1470 Henry Wallace vi. 630 Wallace dredyt jryll. 1308 
Fishkr 7 Penit, Ps. Wks. (1876) a6 It is to be dniu lecst ony 
preuy g\ le or deceyte remayne styll in the soule. c *600 
^haks Son n. xcvii, Leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s 
near. 1671 Mu ion Samson 713, I came, still dreading thy 
displeasure *75 a Johnson Rambler No. 903 F3 We., 
dread their intrusion upon our minds, and fly from them as 
enemies. 1801 Moork Mem . (1853^ 1 116, I sometimes 

dread that all is not right at home. 180a H. Martin Helen 
of Glen > oss 111 26 , 1 dread she is playing a dangerous fatal 
game 1838 Lv noN Alice 31 This next visit she dreaded 
mine than she had any of the former ones. 

t b. To be anxious about, to lear for. rat e. 

a 1347 Si-mu v sRneid 11. 966 So much I dred my burden 
and my feer [comitioue onenque timentrm). 1399 Shaks. 
Pass. Pilgrim 94 How many tales to please me hath she 
coin’d, Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing! 

+ 0 To doubt. Obs. rare. 

c 1400 L an franc's Cirurg. 96 If hat |>ou dredist wheher 
hat it be a symple vlcus or a cankre and a foul, for he signes 
. .bebdoutis. 

f 3 . intr. (or absol ). To be greatly afraid or 
apprehensive ; to fear greatly. Const, about, of, for, 

c 1*03 Lay. 31164 Swifle hco gunnen dreden of Cadwafanes 
deden. a 1*40 Lofsung in Catt. Horn. 909 1 c. am on mest 
ifuled of sunne ase ich drede. 01300 Cursor M. 1810 
(Oat.) h*u war ful dredand for [Fairf. of) Jwur Hjlt 1 38* 
Wv»-NK Gen. in to, I dred dr, there thurj that 1 was nakid. 
1 1449 Pn 11CK Ke/r. 87 Drede ^e of the effect which bifille 
to Bohemeis, 1516 Filer. Per/. (1531) «5 God . . bad them 
to be stronge and not to drede. sots Bible x Chnm. xxti. 
ij Dread (1883 A’. T. fearl not, nor be dismayed. 1769 
Loi dsm Rom. Hist . (1786) II. 48 Their friends . . began to 
dread for the conseouences. 184a J. H. Newman Lilt. 
(1891) II. 306, I dread about our Statutes. 

t 4. reft. To fear, be afraid. Obs. 

* 1900 ^«min 151 Ne dred te, Zacari^e, nohht. c xa*® 
Gen. 9 f A.r. ^008 Al ois sor Sa^ pharaun, and dredde him 
Dor. *1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1740 Lturetia , Drede th« 


nat for I am here. 1470 83 Malobv Arthur xvtit. xit, 

1 wold fayn do that nmt please yow, but I drede me sore, 
b. with subord. cl. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3665 (Cott,), I dred me sare, for bentsoa 
He sal me giue his malison. < 13M Poem limes Edw, II, * 
174 in Pol. Songs 1 Camden) 340, I drede me that God us * 
hath for-laft out of Ins hond. c iaj$ Rauf Coilyar 713, l 
1 dreid me sair 1 be bcgylit. 1348 Hall Caron ., t/en. VI, 1 
7 A feldo the whiche he drade hym, might have folowed if 
e had long taried. 1839 Tennyson Elaine 51a, 1 dread ; 
me, if I draw it, you willdie. 

f 5 . Irons. r ro cause to fear ; to affright, terrify. 

(In first ouot. perh. impersonal.) 

c x mo Old Kent . Serm. in O. R . Mi sc. 32 Wat dret yw 
folk of litle behaue? 14.. Prose Legends in Auetia VIII. 
141 he sauours h** *he myghte not suffir byfore, than 
dredde hir not a deel. tmj M. Grove Pelofs 4 Hiff. 
(1878) 49 Which sight did much appall And dread the 
lookers on. 1617 J. Moors Mapfe Mans Mortal, lit. Hi. aoi 
A blazing Starre, that dreadetn the mindc by presaging 
ruine. 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 169 The very thoughts 
of it would seem to dread me. 

6. Comb , as dread- death , dread-devil ftdjs. 
site Corbett Rur. Rides (1830) 1 . 48 A reader of old 
dreaa death and dicad-devil Johnson. 

Hence Drea ded ppl. a., Drea ding vbl . sb. 
c 1900 Ormin 7185 He Drcdinng and a^he jsette Oil alle b A 
batt liifenn tobp. a 13*3 Prose Psa/ter ix[i). q pe biginnyng 
of wisdome is dredyng of our Lord. 1548 Udall Erasm. 
Par. Luke xii (R.), If ye shal vt>on the drending of man, 

K ow cleane out ot kinde from the sinceritee of preaching 
e ghospel. 1536 Dreaded [see Dreader] 1530 Si*enser 
F. U. 11. x. 1 My most dreaded Soueraigne. 1607 Shaks Cor. 
111. lit. 98 In the jiresencc Of dreaded I ustice. 1863 Fr. A. 

Ki mble Rend, in Georgia 942 The dreaded rattlesnakes. 
Dread (dred), sb. Forms: 3-6 dred, drede, 

(4 drad, 4 5 dredde, 5-6 dreed, e, dreid(e, 6 
dreade), 6- dread. [1. prcc. vb.] 

1 . Extreme fear ; deep awe or reverence ; appre- 
hension or anxiety as to future events. Rarely in pi. 

c taco Trin. Coll. Horn, 71 Forgctclncsxc, nutelncsse, 
recbele*, shamfastnesse, drede. <1x340 Hampolk Psalter 
xiii. 9 )>ai quoke for dred whare dred was noght. c 1400 
Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 194 Bi cause of drede lest an hoot 
enposiyme schulde come. 1308 Fisher 7 Pettit. Ps. Wks, 1 
(1876) a8 The drede of god putteth awaye svnne. *663 
Butier Hud. t. Hi. 470 They ’I straight resume their wonted 
Dreads. 1798 Wukdsw. Peter Rell t. xlvii. Suspicion 
ripened into dread. 18*8 I)' Israeli Chas. /, I. iv. 67 The 
dread of famine. J . Kidd Morality 4 Rehg . iv. 164 

Dread is the extreme ol anxiety on account of possible danger. 

2 . A |x:rson or thing (to be) dreaded; an object 
or cause of fear, reverence, or awe ; + a danger. 

c X400 LanfranCs Cirurg. 999 It is ful greet drede for to 
lete a child blood, xgox Douglas Pal Hon. tl. xlviii, He 
tauld . . Of Dianis bair, tn Callidon the dretdis. 1390 Spenskr 
F. Q. 1. vi. 2 Vna Ins dear dreed 1671 Milton Samson 
1473 Shouting to behold Their once great dread, captive and 
blind l>efore them. 17*3 Pope Odvss. iv 980 ’1 hen Kuryclca 
thus, My dearest dread ! 1844 Mas. Browning Drama of 

Exile Poems 1850 1 . 38 To meet the spectral Dread. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 13 The wonder and dread of all 
neighbouring nations. 

1 3 . Doubt, risk of the thing proving otherwise. 
Chiefly in phr. : without [but, out of ) dread, with- 
out doubt, doubtless ; no dread no fear, no doubt. 

1340 Ayenb. 105 Hit ne is no drede ]>ct ine zonge. b* 5 
ilke pet tekj> be uo^elex zynve, ne hc]» uele notes sorties and 
zuete. 1*1386 Chaucer Cli-rk's T. 809 To yow broghte 
I noght elies, out of drede, But feith and nakednesse and 
maydenhede. c 1440 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. C.) *02 pc 
tyme is nere withowten drede. 1x460 Tcnvneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 105 Of that ye wolde rowne, No dreae. *596 
Laudm Tractate 201 *all be plukkit frotne jour ryngis, 

. .withouttin dreid. 

t Dread (dred), a. Obs. In 4 drad, 5 dred. 
[Aphetic f. ME. Adrad, of dr ad, OK. ofdrmd{d in 
same sense.] Afiaid, frightened, terrified. 

c 1300 Havelok 1669 Hauclok . . was . . ful sore drad, With 
him to ete, for hise wif c 1340 Cursor M. 6a6o (Trin.) 
For pharao was he not drad 1393 Langl. /*. PI. C. xvii. 
310 Of dep ne of der^e drad was he neuere. a 1400 50 
Alexander 2489 pan was ser Darius dred. c 1430 St. Cuth • 
bert (Surtees) 5739 'Ilieues war dred of Cuthberts wrake. 

Dread (dred), ppl, a. Also 5-6 drede, 5-7 
drad, -de. [MF 2 . pa. pple. of Dread v ,] 

1 . Feared greatly ; hence, to be feared ; dreadful, 
terrible. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy i66Adcrfe dragon, drede to be-holde. 
x6io Shaks Temp. t. ii 206 And make . . his dread Tndent 
shake. 1667 Milton L. tx. 969 Death or aught then 
Death more dread, 1803 Scott Last Mmstr. vi. xxxi, When 
louder yet, and yet more dread, Swells the high trump that 
wakes the dead 1 18x3 Faber All for Jesus 378 A bondage 
dreader far than death? 1868 Helps Realm ah ii. (1876) ax. 
2 . Held in awe ; awful ; revered. 

14x0 in Rymer Foed. IX. 883/1 Moste Dredde Soverayne 
Lord. 148a Caxton t ktvalry 99 My redoubted naturel and 
most dradde iauvera>ne lord kyng Kychard. 1393 Shaks. 
a Hen. VI, v. L 17 A Messenger from Henry, our dread 
Liege. 160a — Ham. in. iv. 109 Th' important acting of 
your dread command. 1643 Pet. Gen. Assembly Kirk Scot, 
in Clarendon Hist Reb. vi $ 343 Suffer us therefore, dread 
Sovereign, to renew our petitions. 1733 Youno Centaur 
1. Wks. 1757 IV. 108 That dread Being we dare oppose. 
1840 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xix, The dreadcst ruler of men. 

3 . Comb., adverbially, as dread dear } - desired \ 
•sweet ; parasynthetic, as dread-bolted. 

139a Sylvester Tri. Faith iv. xlti, That drad-desired Day. 
1398 — Du Bartas 11. i. 11. Eden 430 And in our face bis 
drad-sweet face he scales. 1613 — Microcosmogr. 7 Drad- 
dear Creator, new-create Thy Creature. 1606 Shaks. Lear 
iv. vil 33 To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder. 


t Dm dable, a Obs. [f. Dread v. + -able.] 
To be dreaded, dreadful. 

c 1490 Manner to live V in In Masked Mon. Rit, I. p. dvj. 
note, Sorowful and dreydabyl fygurys. tjioi Kalender of 
Shepk. (1656) xvi, At the judgement of God most dread- 
able. Ibid. Ii. (T.), At the sounding of a d readable borne. 

DrM’dtr. [f. as prec. -f -*».] One who dreads, 
or is under fear and apprehension. 

1536 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. vil, 90 Dred, in dred of the 
dreddia, the dredder driues To Judge, more or lease, as the 
Ureddid contriues. 173a Swift Sacramental Test Wks. 
1761 HI. 997 Great dreaders of Popery. sSal Scott F, M. 
Perth xvii , 1 he old saw, that evil doers are evil dreaders. 

Drtadftll (dre'dftil), a . ( adv . and sb.) Forms : 
see Dread sb . ; also 8 . 3-5 dr©fu(l, 9 dial, dref- 
ful. [f. Dread sb. + -ful.j 

A. adj. f 1. Full of dread, fear, or awe ; fearful, 
terrified, timid ; reverential. Obs . 

a 1 sag Ancr. R. 309 Schrift schal bcon .. hihful, edmod, 
scheomeful, dred ful, and hopeful. 1340 Ayenb. 117 Wc 
byeb pe more ymylded and |>e dreduolTer. c x44oCapgravc 
Life St. Katk. 1. 844 1 he dreadful and seekly wolde she 
cun forte. 109 More Dyalogt lit, 71 a/a Ouer aredefull and 
scrupulous m atede of deuoute and dylygent. 1659 W. 
Ciiamberlayn Pharonnida ill. iii, I’he Turks .. of whom 
the city ladies take A dreadful view. 

0. c 1150 Gen. 4 Ex. 2590 Che was for him dreful and 
bled. 1483 Calk. Angl. 107/2 Drcfulle, attonitus. 

f b. Const, of or inf. Obs. 

C1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxvii. (1554) 6a b, The people, 
dreadful to bylde their mansions, For feare of death, ispo 
Spenskr F. Q iii. i. 37 Dreadfull of daunger that mote him 
betyde. z6a8 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 370 Rcuerently 
awfull, or desperately dreadfull of his Maicstie, and Power. 

2 . Inspiring dread or reverence; awe-inspiring; 
terrible, formidable ; awful ; to be dreaded. 

c 1 950 Gen. 4 Ex. ^521 Dat dredful bcame* blast, a 1303 
Prose Psalter xlvifi). a Our Lord ys hei3c, dredful, and 
michel kyng. 1447 Will of Hen. VI, in T. J. Carter 
King’s Coll. Chapel (1867) The blessed and dredefut 
visage of our Lord Jesu in his most fereful and last dome. 
*593 Shaks. Rich, if, 1. iii. 135 Harsh resounding Trumpets 
dreadfull bray. 1667 Milton P. L. X. xax My voice tnou 
oft hast heard, and hast not fear'd . how is it now become So 
dieadful to thee? 1758 C. Weslhy Hymn, *Lot He comes' ii, 
Robed in dreadful majesty. *833 Alison Hist. Europe 
(1849-50) I. i. $ 10. 56 The insurrection of slaves is the most 
dreadful of all commotions. 

0 . 1308 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xxxvi. (Tollem. 
MS.b l his mountc was dreful [1533 dredful] to all men. 

to. Dangerous, pci ilous. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 26 Whoa (the arteries'] dyuy- 
siouns . ben nou^t dredful to surgiens craft. Ibid. 129, 
1 holde hi» wey lassc dredeful h«n ony ohere. 

3 . In weakened sense, applied to objects exciting 
fear or aversion. In mod. colloquial use often a 
strong intensive ^Exceedingly bad, great, long, 
etc. Cf. awful, horrid. 

1700 S. L. tr. C. Fryke's Tiw Toy. E. /. aix The Maid. . 
gave a dreadful Shriek. 17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to Ctess Bristol 12 Sept., I intend to set out tomorrow, and 
to pass those dreadful Alps, so much talked of. 1773 Mrs. 
Harris in Prtv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 209, I nave long 
wished to be in company with this said Johnson ; bis con- 
versation is the same as his wriling, but a dreadful voice 
and manner. 1864 P’cess Alice in Mem. 72 The parting 
from Anna three days ago was dreadful. Mod. It was 
a dreadful businesa. Wo waited a dreadful time. 

B. adv. Dreadfully 2, 3. (Now vulgar.) 

168a Crebcii tr. Lucritius (x68^> 5a Here some .. Lot>k 

dreadful gay in their own sparkling blood. 1700 S. L. tr. 
C. Fryke r s Tsvo Voy. E. /. 234 We nad. .a dreadful violent 
Storm. 1713 Young Last Day 11. 997 Oh formidable Glory 1 
dreadful bright! 176a J. IL Stevenson Ctazy Tales 86 
A batchcllor, and old, and dredeful sly. 1870 Dickkns 
E. Drood i, 'Hie Market price is dreffle high just now. 

O. sb. A story of crime written in a sensational 
or morbidly exciting style ; a journal or print of 
such character ; a * snockcr \ colloq. 

1W4 World 90 Aug. 9/3 The wicked noblemen of the 
transpontine melodrama or of penny dreadfuls. 1883 
Spectator 8 Aug. 1046/z [He] has given himself up to the 
writing of three-volume dreadfuls. 1886 F. Harrison 
Choue Bks. 67 Destined to perish in shilling dreadfuls. 

Dre&dfolly (dre dfaii), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a dreadful manner. 

tl. With terror, fear, awe, or apprehension. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunnk Hand l . Synne 11673 [The publican] 
seyde wy)> herte ful dredfully, * Lorde. pou haue on me 
mercy*. <*1383 Chaucer L. G. W, 3080 Hyptrmnetira, 
Dredfully ache quakyth. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Leulye 77 
Mekely and dredfully knowynee oure feblenease. a 1353 
Udall Royster D. iv. vi. (Aro.) 71 I will.. so make as 
though 1 ranne away dreadfully. 1601 Shaks. Meat, for M. 
iv. it. 150 A man that apprehends death no more dreadfully, 
but as aMrunken sleepe. 

2 . So as to cause dread ; terribly, fearfully, aw- 
fully. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 91889 (Trin.) Oure soulU atle to make 
redy Ajcyn his coorae so dredefuly. 1993 Shaks. Lncrece 
444 They . . tell her she is dreadfully beset, a 1666 Bromb 
Ecclus. xliL (R.), Red burning bolts . . Dreadfully bright 
o'er seas and earth they glare. 180s Poktkus Led. Gosp. 
Matt. I L xxii. (R.\ A most fatal imprecation, and most dread- 
fully fulfilled. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. 111 . 994 Biasing 
martyr.piles, shining dreadfully through all alter ages. 

3 . Colloquial!/ used as a strong intensive « Ex- 
ceedingly, 1 terribly *, 1 awfully \ * abominably \ 

s6o* Shake, Ham. it, ii. 976 . 1 am most dreadfully attended. 
1607 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. at 55 This is dread- 
fully Astonishing ( 1706 Dk. Leeds Pol. Mem. (1884) 990 
Thu dreadfully mteresting conversation. 1884 Syd. Smith 
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Wks. (*867) II. 4* Dreadfully afraid of America and every- 
thing American, tflfii Mas. Moles worth Adv, Herr BaJby 
138 Re would have liked dreadfully to come home. 

Drea'dfolxiesft. V- as p^c. + -hem.] The 
quality or state of being dreadful. 

1 1 . The quality of having terror or dread. Obs . 

< 1440 From/. Parv . 131/a Dredefu Incase, idem ett quad 
Drede. 1604 T. Wright Passions n. iii. f a. 71 Dreadful* 
nesse of infamie, and feare of diseases draw in the raynct of 
this inordinate affection. 164* Bp. Hall Cates Conte, ill. 
i. (1654) *62 la respect of our dreadfulnesne. 

2 . Awfulness, terribleness, frightfulness. 
c 1440 Prom/. Part*. 131/a Dredefulnesse, and horrybyl* 
nesse, horribuitas, terrtbilitas, 1483 Caxtom Cold. Leg. 
431 b/t In sygne of punycyon of his synne and terrour and 
dredcfulnexxe to alle other. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, 
Acts iv. (R.), Afrayed with dreadfulnes of the great judge- 
ment. 1640 Roberts davit Bib l, 276 The dreadfulnesse 
of the Lord above all gods. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
1. xi. i&r The drcadfulness of death is one of the most re- 
markable things. 

Dreadingly (dredigli), adv. [f. dreading pres, 
pple. of Dbead v. + -ly ^.] With dread ; appre- 
hensively. 

*589 Warner Alb. F.ng. vi. xxxiii. (R.), Mistrustfully he 
trusteth, and He dreadingly did dare. 1844 Tueper Crock 
0/ G. xvii, Mary, .looked 011 dreadingly to see the end. 

Dr6&*dless, a. and adv. [See -less.] 

A. adj. Void of dread or fear ; having no 
fear ; fearless ; not apprehensive. Const, of. 

c 1300 Cam. Gr, Knt. 2334 How hat do^ty dredles 
deruely her stonde*. a 1450 i.e Marie A rth. 3363 After hys 
dayes fulle dredelesse. .To welde Alle yngl.ind, towre And 
towne. 1561 T. Norton Calvin'* Inst t. 46 With a drede- 
lesse minde to loke down vpon his enemies. 1634 Pracham 
itentl. Exerc. m. 140 A fiaughtie courage, dreadlesse of 
dangers. 178a Falconer SHi/wr. 11. 150 At each yard- 
aim a d readies* sailor strides. 1854 Tail's Mag. XXI. 
338 We await the issue.. with dreadlcss confidence. 

+ b. Exempt from dread or apprehension of 
danger ; secure ; void of terrors. Obs. rare. 

1591 Spenser World's Vanitic x, A mighty Lyon.. Safe 
in his dreadlcs den him thought to hide. 1822 S. Ward 
Life of Faith in Death (16271 9* That which makes death 
so easie, so familiar and dreadlesse to a belceuer. 

fB. adv . Without doubt or apprehension of 
mistake ; doubtless. Cf. Dread so. 3. Obs . 

c 1369 Ciiauckk Dethe Blaunche 1273 Dredelesse I mene 
none other wayes. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr . Thornton MS. 
qi Thane was Orncyane dede And guide to delfyngc be 
done dredles j»-it daye. 1 a 1400 Movie A rth. 2043 I >retTlex*e 
with-owttyne dowttc, the daye st halle be ourez. *<35 Stewart 
Cron . Scot. (18581 1. 61 Dreidlcs than we man all suffer deid. 

Hence Braa’dlaaaly adv., in adreadlcss manner, 
fearlessly ; Drea Aleaanaaa, fearlessness. 

1380 Sidney A rcadia (1622) 68Zelmane (to whom daunger 
. .was a cause of dreadlesncxxe). 1628 Wither Brit. Re - 
ttternb. iv. 670 So drcadlexly their course they did pursue. 
1831 Wilson in Blauhw. Mag. XXIX 295 Animals who 
tlreadletsly follow their instincts. 

t Drea dly, a. Obs. Also 3 dredlioh, 4 
dredli. [f. Dread sb. + ly 1.] -Dreadful i, 2. 

a 1S15 Ancr. R. 58 J>i* is a swuSc dredlich word to wnm- 
men. a 1300 Body 4 Soul 12 in Ala/'s Poems (.Miitz.) With 
dredli mod. 

Dreadly (dre dli), adv. [f. Dread a. + -ly -.] 

1 . In a manner inspiring dicad; dreadfully, aw- 
fully, terribly. 

c 1173 Lamb . Horn. 143 Vre drihten wile cumen dredliche 
in fures liche. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 25 Alle ho, j>at 
. . d redly astonyen he ordinaryes & here offyeerys. 1605 
Sylvester Du Bartas it. iii, iv. Captains 224 So shall you 
see a Cloud crown’d Hill sometime . . Dreadly to shake. 
1731 W. Mason Rlfrida Poems (1771) 127 Dreadly sweeping 
thro’ the vaulted sky. 1849 Lyiton king Arthur I.it With 
mangled plumes and mantles dreadly rent. 

2 . With dread or awe. rare . 

1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Stlv. i8t, I should go in fear of my 
life.. and dream full dradly on’t every night. 1847 R. W. 
Hamilton Dlsq. Sabbath i. (1848) 18 The sabbath., was 
jealously reckoned and dreadly revered. 

3 . Comb ., as dreadly deep , glorious, - sad ', etc. 

1608 Sylvester Du Bartas it. tv. 11. Magnificence 196 

Sound round the Cels of the Ocean dradly-deep. 

Sm dneil. [(• Obkad a. + -mss.] 

1 . Dreadfulness, awfulness. Now rare. 


a 1173 Cott. Horn. 233 He us is. .hlaford for Jmn he [h]is 
3 «ie and drednesse is ofer hus. a tea* Juliana (Bodl. MS.) 
60 For deafiex drednesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 7544 (GOtt.) 
Qua h*t fihtea in wrangwisness It helpis him noght, his 
and ness. 1868 Nettleship Browning 242 The mystery 
and dreadness of the hidden power. 

1 2 . Dread, terror, apprehension. Obs . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11161 (Cott.) Haf na drednes. Ibid. 
12837 (Cott.) For drednes ilk tim him quok. 

Dreadnought (drednft), a. and sb. 

A. adj. Dreading nothing, fearless. 

t8a$ W. Iiving Astoria I. 301 Three Kentucky hunters, 
of tne true 'dreadnought' sump. 1883 Mm. C. Clarke 
Shake Char. 288 The manly and dreadnought character 
of the seafaring man. 

B. sb. A thick coat or outer garment worn in 
very inclement weather; also, the stout woollen 
cloth with a thick long pile of which such gar- 
ments are made. Also ait rib. Cf. Feabnouoht. 

x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 140 * 1 am Lord Nelson', replied the 
hero.. throwing aside his green dreadnought xStS Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 326 Drenched to the skin, in spite 
of all his 'dread-nought* garments. 1834 Southey Doctor 
Ivii. It. 197 One of those dreadnoughts the utility of which 
sets fashion at defiance. 184a Dickens Amer. Notes (1830) 


tx/t A pair of dreadnought trousers. 1870 Tiiornbi rv 
Tour Eng, II. xxviil 249 An artful-looking man in a dread- 
nought. 

b. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Dreadnought, a heavy, woolen, 
felted doth, used as a lining for hatchways, etc., on board 
ship. 

Dreadour (dre’daj). -SV. Also 5-6 dreddour, 
6 dred-, draid, dreidour, 8-9 drldder, dreder, 
drither. [f. Dread with F. suffix, after such 
words as dolour , terror.'] Fear, dread. 

1338 Brllendkn Cron. Scot. (1821) I 114 He Red with 
gret 1 red our to his tentis. 1333 Douglas' ALneis ix. xii. 
67 With dredfull dredour [MS. radJour] trymbling for 
effray. 1370 Henry's Wallace x. 94 Quhen ilmi him saw, 
all dreddour [MS. raddour] thai forxuk. 1609 bKP.NK Reg. 
Maj. 83 Be reason of feare and dreadour, 1834 Houa 
Mora Campbell 292 He . . saw with dreadour and with 
doubt, A flame enkindling him about. 

+ Drea dy, a. Obs. In 3-4 dredl, -y. [f. Dread 
sb. + -Y L] Feeling dread, fear, or awe ; timid. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex, 872 Abram folc made him dredi. 1382 
Wvclif Judg. vii. 3 Who is feerful and dredy, turne lie 
a^cn. c 1400 A/ol. Loll. 104 pey wit be seen a tnong men 
dredy and just. 

Dreaien, obs. form of Draw v. 
t Dream, sb J Obs. Forms: 1 dr 6 am, 2-3 
dream, dram, 3~4drem(e, 4 dreem. [OK. driam 
-OS. dr dm mirth, noise, minstrelsy WGer, 
*draum-. Kluge suggests that it is from the same 
root as Gr. Opv\os noise, shouting.] 

1 . Joy, pleasure, gladness, mirth, rejoicing. 

Csedmon's Satan ti6 jLer heo . . moton . . ajan dreama 

dream mid drihtne Gode. 973 0 . E. Chron ., Hrrxeendodc 
eorfian dreamax F^adgar Kngla cyning. 1002 Will of WuL 
fric in Cod. Dipl. VI. 149 God eelmihtig lane awende of 
eallum Gode* dreame. c 1203 Lay. 14286 Heo eeten, hco 
drunken : drmm [<*1273 blissr] wex i burh^cn. 

2 . The sound ol a musical instrument ; music, 
minstrelsy, melody ; noise, sound. 

c 1000 Mtxmc Horn. (Th ) 1 1 . 86/35 He xchyrde micele 
stemne swylcc bymena dream. Ibid, II 548/12 Werhadex 
men onguunon xymle )>onc dream, and wifhades men 
him sungon onxean. c isoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 115 j>e 
hemene drem pe h e etiglex blcwrn. c 1200 Okmin iyi\ 
pe bcllcdrscm bitacneph 5«w putt dra*m hatt birrf 
nerenn. c 1203 Lay. 1010 Muchel folkex dream, a 1250 
Owl Night. 314 Lh singe .. Mid fulle dreme and lude 
stefne. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xviii. 57 "J hou make me 
here thi xueto drrrm c 1320 Sir Reues 1339 (MS. A.) 
Saber wep and made drem. c *330 I /once 4- HI. (1857) 37 
The leuedi .seidc here louerd wttli still dreme, Sire letc J- 

Dream (dr/m), sb Forms: 3-5 drem, 4-6 
dreem, dreme, dreeme, 4-7 dreame, 7- dream, 
(6- Sc. dreim). [Early ME. dream , drhn, not 
recorded in OE., but pointing to an OE. *drt ( am 
WGer. draum -, OFus. drdrn, OS., MLG. dr 6 m, 
(MDu„ Du. and LG. d/oom ), OHG., MHG. troum 
(^Ger. Iraum ;, ON. draum (Sw., Da. drom), all in 
same sense- Generally thought to be a different 
word from Dream sb. 1 , OK. dr/am =* OS. drdrn 
joy, which also points to a WGer. *draum-. Kluge 
suggests that Germanic * dr aunt 0 dream, was for 
an earlier * draugmo - or *dtat(g 7 vm<f-, a dcriv. of 
the verbal series dreug draitg-, dntg , to deceive, 
delude, Ger. trugen, whence ON. draugr ghost, 
apparition (cf. Zend drttj apparition), the radical 
sense being 'deceptive appearance, illusion \ 

It is remarkable that no trace of drfam in this sense ap- 
pears in OF.. ; yet it is clear that it must have existed, 
since the ME. form drim is regularly derived from it, and 
could come from no other source. It seems as if the preva- 
lence of dr/am 'joy, mirth, music ', had caused drlam 
'dream' to be avoided, at least in literature, and swtfn, 
lit. 'sleep 1 , to be substituted.) 

1 . A train of thoughts, images, or fancies passing 
through the mind during sleep ; a vision during 
sleep ; the state in which this occurs. 

Waking dream, a similar involuntary vision occurring to 
one awake. 

r la 30 Gen. 4 Ex. 1170 On dreme him cam tiding, a 1300 
Cursor M. 460J (Cott.) Bath \>i drem* ar als an. 1388 
Wyci if Gen. xh. 23 Y sei* a dreem (1382 xwcuenj. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 22 He interpreted |>e kyngex dremes. 
X474 Caxton Ckesse 2 They coude not telle hym his dreme 
that he had dremyd. 1304 Hooker Eccl. Pol, Prcf. i. I 1 
We have not. permittee! things to passe away as in a 
dreame. 1610 Shake. Temp. iv. i. 157 We are »uch stuffc 
As dreame* are made on. *673 Wyckkrlev Gent. Dancing 
Master iv. i, Ne’er fear it: dreams go by the con- 
traries. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. 204 f 12 Striving, ax 
U usual in dreams, without ability to move. iSo7-« W. 
Irving Salmag. xiv. (t86o) 328 If life be but a dream, happy 
is he who can make the most of the illusion. 1842 Tenny- 
son Locksley Hall 79 Like a dog, he hunts in dreams. 
*875 L. Tollemachk 1 uFortn. Rev. Mar. 331 I-Arge bodies 
of men have what may be termed waking dreams ; so that, 
without being either authors or dupes of imposture, they 
declare that they have seen what they have not seen. 

2 . fig. A vision of the fancy voluntarily or con- 
sciously indulged in when awake (esp, as being 
unreal or idle) ; a visionary anticipation, reverie, 
castle-in-thc-air; cf. Day-dream. 

* 5 ®» J. Bell II addon's Answ. Oser . 8 b, Those be yours 
Osorius your owne drousie dreame*. 1807 Shake. Ttmon 
iv. it 34 To Hue But in a Dreame of Friendship, 1897 
Dampier Voy. I. vi. 159 These may seem to the Reader 
but Golden Dreams. 1708 Ferriar Illustr, Stems ii. 24 
The dreams of Rabelais? commentators have indeed dis- 


covered a very different intention. *847 Kmi rson Re/t. 
Men , Uses Gt. M*n Wks. (Bohn) 1. 374 ’I ne search after the 
great is the dream of youtn. 

3 . transf. An object »een in a vision. 

1887 Milton P. L. viii. 292 When suddenly stood at my 
Head a dream. .847 T knnybon Priuc . vu. 130 If )OU be, 
what I think you, some sweet dream. 

b. Something of dream-like beauty or charm, 
such as one exjiects to see only in dreams. 

1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/1 My little dream of a place, .such 
a sweet, select watering-place. 189# Daily News 2 May 
3/1 Attired in a succession of those lovely gowns which 
enthusiasts delight to describe as ' a dream \ 

4 . attrib. and Comb. : A. Simple attrib., as 
dream content, - habit , Jijfkt, -stow, -tide. b. I'ci- 
taining to or characteristic of a dream or dreams, 
as dream-city, fabric, - hall , - idea , -image, -life, 
-lore, etc. o. Done in a dream, as dream change, 
-discout se, -travel, - vision . d. Objective and obi. 
genitive, as dream bt inger, -interpreter, - smith , 
-speller, - teller ; di cam-haunting adj. 6. Instru- 
mental and locative, as dream-awake , -botn, - built , 
-created, • haunted , - pnturbed , etc., adjs. f Simi- 
lative and paiasynthctic, as dream footed adj. 

18x4 Sylvertpr Btthulia's R. v. 7 Soft, drowsie, "dream- 
awake. i88x H. Piiii.lith tr. C ham isso's Faust 14 Then let 
the "dream-born terrors selves reveal ! *®45 Mkm. Norton 

Child oj Islands (1846) 18a Thought, the gieat "Dream* 
bringer. *883 Hawthorne O wr Ola l tome 240 I^ndou the 
"dream-city of my youth. 1777 Poiter .Eschylus (1770) 
II. 37 God.) Oft, as short sluml»ers clo e h»s e>ex.. 1 he 
*dreatn.created Visions rise. 1863 laiwru Ode at Har- 
vard Comment, x, "Dream-footed a* the shallow of a cloud, 
*1 hey (those names] flit rurow the ear. 1822 '1 . Mik iipll 
Aristo/h. 11. 297 The person here sutirised seems to have 
l»een the diviner and "dream-mterpreter of thut name. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Lay Brown Rosary 1. ii, Forgot or unseen 
in the "dreamlight around her. 1890 Boldrkwooo Cot. 
Reform. (1691) 318 The "dream -palace* of u slumbering 
child. *838 K- A. Vauc.han MystiiS (i860) I. 9 But 
"dream-xccnciy of this sort is familiar to most (rerson*. 
<632 Gaolk Alagastrom. 313 At thi* the "dream-sprllcrx 
were divided in their divination*, a 1841 Br. Mouniaou 
Acts 4- A fan. (1642) 331 He sent for "dreame lellcis to ex- 
pound his dreame. 

g. Special combs.: f dream- doctor, one who 
professes to interpret dreams ; dream-reader, one 
who reads or interprets dreams ; dream-while, 
the apparent duration of a dieam ; dream-wise 
adv., after the manner of, or as in, a dream ; 
dream-world, the world that one nccins to entet 
in dreams ; a world of di earns or illusions. 

*54 S Jove Ex/. Dan. v. H viij b, His Kothsa^crs, "dreame 
doctours, embauntcis, sorcerers. <11300 inner M. 4^02 
(Cott.) Wclnes o welth did his boteler For gete ioseph, hi* 
"drem reder. 1470 83 Malory Arthur 1. ix, Be we wcl 
auyned to be aferd of a dreme reder Raid Kyng Lot. 1379 
K. Arnold Lt. Asia 3 ‘J’he grey d ream-readers said * 'I nc 
dream U good!’ s8«a Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Artificial 
Comedy , Now and then for a 'dream-while or so. 1880 
Watson Prince's Quest ( 1892) 51 When all thing* "dream- 
wise seemed to itwim. C01 kriock Btogr. Lit. 65 It 

places us in ft "dream-world of phantoms and s|MCctre*. 1883 
Tennyson Ancient Sage x, But thou he wise in this dream- 
world of our*. 

t Dream, V. 1 Obs. [OE. * dr it man, dry man, 
dnfman to make music or melody, to play on an 
instrument, rejoice OS. drdmian ‘juoilare'; f. 
WGer. 'draum-, OS. drdrn, OE. dri am, Dukam 
sb 1 ] intr. To make a musical or joyful noise; 
to make melody. 

a 1000 Lamb. Psalter xcvii. 7 (Bo*w ) Dremaff o55e 
fterttiah on xc&ihj>e cyninges. c 1203 Lay. 13386 Me heom 
brohte drinken & beo gunnen dremen. Ibid, 22883 Harpen 
gunnen dremen. a 1223 Ancr. R. 430 pet ower beoden 
bemen & dreamen wel ine Drihtencs cxren. a X2AO V return 
in Cott. Horn. 191 Murie dreamed cngles biuoren pin onsene. 

Dream (drim), v .' 1 Ta. t. and pple. dreamed 
(dr/md), dreamt (dremt). Forms: seeDRKAMrA^ 
[Appears in 13th c. with the sb. Either derived 
fiom the latter, or repr. an unrecorded OL. *drle- 
man, dtyman , dritnan, corrcsp. to ON. dteyma, 
OHG. troumen , Ger. traumen , an earlier dcriv. of 
Germanic +draum - : see Dream sb .'* 3 

1 . intr. To have visions and imaginary sense- 
impressions in sleep. Const of (t cn ) 9 about, and 
with indnect passive. 

<1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2067 Good is .. to dremen of win. 
r 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2960 This lady wax the same That 
he had so dremyd of. c 1470 Husky Wallace xi. J795 I rll 
I this in our place Thai wyll hot deyin, 1 othrr drc>n» or 
rawc. X333 Coverdale Ps. cxxvli). 1 Then *h:d we be like 
vnto them that dreame. 1392 Shahs. Rom. .4 Jul. 1. iv. 74 
She gallop*. Ore Ladiex lip*, who *tnut on ki**e* dreame. 
*867 Milton P. L. hi. 514 Jacob,. Dreaming by night 
under the open Skie. 1728 Dr Foe Hist. Devil 11, iii. 
(1840) >98 To dream U nothing else hut to think sleeping. 
1863 T ylor Early Hist. Man. i. 8 The object dreamt of. 
1873 A. SwiNBouxNK Picture Logic v. 40, 1 actually dreamt 
about Logic again. 

2 . trans. To behold or imagine in sleep or in a 
vision; a. with cognate or pronominal obj. ; some- 
times with simple obj. - dream of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1898$ (Cott.) Yur eldrin men sal dreme* 
dreme. f <21388 Chaucer Rom. Rase 18 That dremen in 
her slcpe a nights Kul many thing* couertly. 1328 Pilgr. 
Perf. fW. d« W. 1531) 36 The holy Seruauntes of god 
d remet h holy dreme*. 1392 Shako. Ram . 8 Jul. 1. iv. 92 
They (dreamers] do dreame things true Ibid. v. iii 79 Said 
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he not so f Or did I dreame it so? 1613 — Hen. 
I'lllt in. i. 115 One that ne'er dreara'd a loy, beyond his 
(her Husband 1 *) pleasure. 1700 Dryden Fables, To IXihess 
Ormond 1 14 The M.uetloii by Jove's decree, Was taught to 
dream an herb for f'tolcmy 17*6 Da Tote Hitt, Devti 11. 
ill, lie brought her to dream whatever he put into her 
thoughts 181© S<oit Lady 0/ L. 11. xxxh Who have.. 
Dreamed calmly out their dangerous dream. z8st 
‘ y'KmriMJM ’ Met) u at Remarks 3a '1 ne droning Priesthood 
Hhitnbcr'd in their stalls, Nor dreamt the storm, which 
shook their fabrh s’ walls. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cii, 
On that last night 1 dream ‘d a vision of the dead, 
b. with obj. clause, 

>393 Dow Mt Corf. II. 09, 1 dreme .That I alone with her 
mete. 1500 so Dunbar roe) ns xxviii. a, 1 dremed ane angrli 
came fra llevin 165s Hoimits Leviath in. xxxil «v6 He 
dreamed that God spake to him. 1815 Siiuj.ey /Maxtor 
151 He dreamed a veiled maid Sate near him. 

+ 3. Iinpetsonal construction : with obj. of the 
dreamer, followed by of, cognate obj., or object 
clause, ah in 1 and 2 Oh. or auh. 
a '1 he regular construction in ON., and possibly the original 
in KiW. also. Cf. ON. mtk iheymdi dianm, or dr nuns 
dr/ymdt tnik , ME. drern dretnede me; ON. Hants dreym • 
dt fat, at harm v&rt, etc., ME. Him drtmftte that k* was , 
ct« . '1 he ON. shows that there are two accusatives, which 
ME. from the levelling of inflexions fails to do. 

* 1S50 Gen Ar At. ioji (Juat so him drempte 8or quilt** 
he slep /A/a. 2049 Hem drempte dremes bbhen onnt 
/bid, ^059 Me drempte, ic stud at a win-tre. extoo Havetok 
1104 Another drem dremede me ek. ? 01306 Chaucer 
Rom, Rose 51 That it wax May, thus dremed me. 1377 
1 »AN®, P. Pi, 1J xviii, 8 Of grrlis. gretly me dremed. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbcri (Surtees) 7347 Me drentyd. hat I was 
ledd To durham (1834 Syo.Doiiki.l Balder xis. 58 In 
the night Mrthought I stood within this room.. anu me- 
dreamed 1 stood Kohed like a necromancer ] 

4. trans. To imagine or fancy as in a dream ; 
to think or believe (a thing) to be possible ; to 
picture to oneself. 

< 1380 Wycuf Set. irks HI. 155 ?it eche preest . shulde 
hnue power to do good, but not so mvthc as here is dremed. 
11581 MaRheck Bit. 0/ Holes 197 They arc ftirre out of 
tn«* warn, that dreame in the mystuafl bread and wine, 
a bodilie presence. 1606 Shakh. Cymb, in. iii tit Nor 
Cymlxsline dreame* that they are uliue. i6iy Sir J. Fite- 
ldvond in Lismore Rafters Ser. 11. (1887) II. 8j, 1 neuer 
thought or dreamed the like to doe. 1700 S E. tr. C. 
Fryke s Tu*o Toy. h I. 165 (W«J never dreamt that there 
was any thing of value withiu it. 1849-5# M Arnuid 
Longing iii, Come now, und let me dream it truth. Mod. 
Little did any one dream that xuch a citastrophe was at 
band. 

6. intr. with of \ f on: To think of even in a dream 
or in the remotest way ; to have any conception of ; 
to think of or contemplate, as at all possible ; to 
conceive, imagine. Chiefly in negative sentences 
(express or implied). 

1338 Starkey h upland 1 ii. 36 Jugyd happy and fortunate 
..though he neuer Dreme of vertue. 1388 Marftrct, Fftist. 
(\rb ) 27 Weapons, whereof they never ome drctnpt 160a 
Smakh. Ham l. y. 168 Theie are more things in Heaucii 
am! Eat tli, Horatio, *1 hen arc drc.un’t of in our PhtloMophy. 
/» 1841 Hi* Moi'NrACU Aits \ Mon. (1642) 5^9 This is not 
so much as dreamed on by Baronins 171a IU'jx.ku, Sftect. 
No. 506 P 12 She has discovered . accomplishments in 
heisclf, which she never before once dreamed of. 1884 G. 
At ien Phi/istia I, 16;, 1 wouldn t dream of going to live 
in the place, 

6. intr. To fall into reverie ; to indulge in 
fancies or day-dreams ; to form imaginary visions 
//(unrealities). 

1333 ( * AU b'tikt vay To Rdr. (1888) 3 Thay thocht and 
drcnnt eftcr thair aunc held, 1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 
Tim. 877/a l,et vs not dreame vpon rest, to say, we shall 
be at our ease 1393 J. Edwakdes in Shake. C, Praise 17 
Poet* that divinely Urcampt. 1603 Knoilks Hist, Turks 
(16^1) 166 11c aLo di earning after the empire. 1867 Milton 
v 111. 175 Dream not of other Worlds. 1843 Longf. 
Old Clink on Stairs vi, There youths and maidens dreaming 
strayed. 1895 Bookman Oct so/s One who . . luui been 
dieaming of future triumphs. 

t 7. a. intr , To act drowsily or indolently; to 
irocrastinate. b. trans. To perforin indolently 
ike one in a dream. Obs. 

1348 Hah. Chron .. Hen. 1 7, 16a b, He mindyng no 
longer to dreame in his waightie matter, nor tokepe secrete 
his right and title. Ibid , hdw. IV, 231 b, The Freuche 
kvng d emyng, and waityu^ like a Foxe for his praie. 
Jbid. 237 b, In all hast possible Peter not sluggyng, nor 
dreainyng his busines, came [etc.]. 

0 . intr . fig. To hover or hang dreamily or 
drowsily. 

. *®4 * I ennyson Vision of Sin 11 A sleepy light upon their 
brows and tips— As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse, 
Dreams over lake and lawn. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. 
Jmls. II. 284 Mist, dreamed along the hills. 

8. trans. + To dream forth : to put forth as one 
who tells & dream ( obs ) To dream away or out : 
to pass or sj>end in dreaming. 

(-*506 Joyk in Gardiner DeMar, Art. Joys (1546) 17 
Winchester, dreamynge vs forth, his news fayned faytb, 
coupleth her to an exteme knouledge. 1590 Shake. Mids. 
A' t 1 8 fourc nights wil quickly dreame away the time. 
2687 Dkyukn Hind «y P. 111. 451 Whether [swallows] dream 
the winter out in caves below. i8ss Lamb FMa Sc r. 11. 
th Bks. 4 Reading , I dream away my life in others* 
spei ulations 

9. reft. To bring oneself in a dream. 

xyms f/um. Lett, in Lond, Jml. (1791)29 Having dreamed 
rum -elf into tins Importance [etc.]. 1807 R. H. Froude 
Rem. < 1 8 48) 1. aai, l hope., that 1 may dream myseif 
among lakes and mountains. 


Hence Dreamed, Dreamt ppl, a , 9 Dreaming 
vbl . sb. ; also 2 >*ea‘m*tfe {rare 1 , dream-stuff. 
t c 1300 JSVnv* Sag. (W.) 3089 To hlr he talde of his dreme- 
ing. 1509 Chekk Hurt Seiiit. (R.), They deeme other 
mens wfsedome to be but dream ingc. t6ix Broughton 
Require A green*. 53 Diana, a dreamed Goddesse of hunt- 
ing. 1874 rf. Fairiax Bulk 4- Selv. 39 This dreamt or 
imaginary spare. 1848 Clough Boihu iv. 127, 1 was walk- 
ing along . Full of my dreatnings. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. vii. hit, Like a dreamed visitant from some 
region of departed mortals. 1887 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) 
XLIV. 515/3 The musty dreamage which he retails. 

Dreamer (dri m?i). [f. Dream v* t -er i.] 

1. One who dreams ; one who has visions in sleep ; 
a visionary ; an idle speculator. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4111 (Colt.) Lo quar be dremer now es 
cum men. c 1440 Promt , Parv. 131 /a Drem a re, somftniator. 
1 43 2 Covkhdai.f. Lords Suftfter Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 437 
Unless we will be Very dreamers and blockheads, xooi 
Shaks. Jul. C. t. ii, 24 He is a Dreamer, let vs leauc him. 
1717 Dr Foe Sysi. Magic i. iv. (1840) 117 We have indeed 
some of Balaam's dreamers. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Fug. 
IV. 691 He was not .. the first great discoverer whom 
princes and stateMnen had regarded as a dreamer. 

2. A name given to some species of Chclidoptera 
or puff-bird. 

Dreamery (drf mari). ff. Dream sb? or v? 
4 -Em.] a. A place that favours dreams, b. 
Dream-work, f such stuff ns dreams are made of*. 

x8«6 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 338 He would be .. dissolved, 
like S.irdanapalus, in that voluptuous dreamery, n hot-bath. 
1838 Lonc.k iii Lift (1891) L 313 One of the finest lecturers 
1 cter heard But it is all dreamery, after all. 1873 
Howklis Foregone Conti xviiij His whole stock of help- 
lessnes-s dreamery, and unpracticality. 

Dreamfbl, a, [f. Dream sb? + -ful.] Full 
of or abounding in dreams ; dreamy. 

155a Hulokt, Dreamefull or full of dreamynge, somnicu - 
losns. 1781 Mickle .Siege of Marseilles v. i. (R.), While 
Reason sleeps she [ Melancholy] impious lead* The dream- 
ful fancy. 183a Tennyson Flednore 30 Into dreamful 
slumber lull'd. 187a M. Con ins Two Plunges for Pearl 
HI vii. 166 Of the l.otos land a dreamful denizen. 

Hence Dreamfully adv. y dreamily. 

1880 L. Wai lack Ben-Hur ig 8 As singers dreamfully 
play with a flitting choru*. iSSiy Century Mag. July 412 
VVhere dusk-green sway the pine-boughs dreamfully. 

Dream-hole. pf. Dream sb? + Hole.] One 
of ‘ the holes left in the walls of steeples, towers, 
barns, etc, for the admission of light* (Grose). 
Supposed (by modem archaeologists) to have been 
originally applied to the holes in church- towers 
nnd belfries by which the sound passed out. 

1M9 Churchw. Acc. MincHinhamftlon In Arxhseotogia 
XXXV. 425 For mendync of dyuerM: of th* drcamc-holes 
in the uteeple, the churche porche, the north syde of the 
churchc 1787 in Grose Prvtunc. Gloss. 1833 in Robinson 
W'ktiby Gloss *878 Mid-Vorkxh. Gloss., Dream-Hole , loop- 
hole 189s Atkinson Last of Giant Killers 175 He saw the 
dreadful-looking thing go through the narrow straitened 
slit or dream-hole in the tower. 

Drea mily, adv. [f. Dreamy + -ly*.] In a 
dreamy manner ; as in a dream or reverie. So 
Dr#amlne*a, the quality or state of being dreamy 
or given to reverie. 

*793 Southey Joan of Arc 1. 467 In that drtamincss of 
thought When every bodily sense is as it slept. 1833 
Lvtton Riensi i. i, That \ague and abstracted dreaminess 
of eye usually denotes a propensity to reverie and contem- 
plation. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf x, Looking 
dreamily into the rmbers. 1866 Mrs. (J ask ell IVtvcs tjr 
Dan. I. 298 Her dreamily abstracted eyes. 

Dreaming,///, a. [f. Dream v? + -jng 2 .] 
That dreams or acts as if in a dream. 

i539HuLOET l Dreamingefelowe,jr/w«/r///MNi. .Dreaminge 
speaker, tardtloqnus. 1681 Dryden Abs. /Jr AuHtt. 539 A 
numerous Host of dreaming Saint* succeed. 1868 Farrar 
Silence 4- V. ii. (1875) 44 The cold clear li^ht of eternity 
flashed suddenly upon the closed and dreaming eyes. 

Hence Dreamingly adv , ; Drea'mingiitss. 

1345 Covekuaie Writ, fr Transl. (1844) 5” Allegories 
handled, not drtamingly or unfruitfully. 1658 A, Fox 
Wurtd Surg. in. v. 231 They would never go *0 dreamingly 
about so weighty a matter. 1^*7 Bailey vol. II, Dt earning- 
ness, slothfulnens, acting as if in a Dream. 189s F. W. 
Robinson Her Lo ve fr Hu Dtfe HI. \i. ix. 207 Looking 
out dreamingly and despondently at the dark mgnt. 

t Drta'mish, a, Obs. rare . [f. Dream sb? + 
-ibh.] Somewhat dreamy. 

SS74 J. Per in Lett . Lit. Men (Camden) 38 Dremish 
demonstrations of places. 

Dreamland, [f. Dream sb? + Land.] The 
Und or countiy which one sees in dream*, and 
which exists only in imagination ; an ideal or 
Imaginary land. Also a ft rib. 

a 1834 Lamb Let. to Coleridge (DX They are real, and 
have a venue in their respective district* in dreamland. 1843 
Carlvle Past fr Pr. n. i, This England of the Year 1200 
was no chimerical vacuity or dream-land. 1847 A. C. Coxa 
CHr, Ballads {ib 61*30 In Dreamland once I saw a Church. . 
And Dreamland Church was decent all. x88$ Lowrll Pr. 
Wks. (1890 VI. 74 That delightfully fortuitous inconse- 
quence that is the adamantine logic of dreamland 1893 
Tablet 20 July 108 A dreamland scheme of conditioned 
reunion. 

Dreamless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] Without 
or free from dreams. Hence Drwt-mleMly adv. 

1805 Camden Rem , Names (R.), The savagee of Mount 
Atlas . . which were reported to be both nameless and 
dreamltsse. <1813 Moors Irish Mel . Foci. Wks. II. 228 


Then leate them in their dreamless sleep. 1873 Out da 
Pascarei I. 903, I slept all night dreamlessly. 
Brtai&lei tare. [f. as prec. 4 - -LET.] A short 
or brief dream. 

1833 Tail's Mag. H. 463 Is it only a dream let of some 
flower-enamoureo swain t 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 4 Merih. 
II. iv. 95 She. .had two or three nice dreamlets. 

Drea m-like, a. Like a dream ; unsubstantial, 
vague, shadowy, or ideal, as a dream. 

1807 Anna •Porter Hangar, Bro . vi, Her engagement* 
became dream -like, she forgot their steadfastness. s8a$ 

I. ytton Falkland 32, I can gaze upon her dream-like 
beauty. 1843 — d,ast Bar. 1. iv, The eyes were soft, dark, 
and brilliant, but dreamlike and vague. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. 4 So/it. xi. 240 A new world of dream-like glory. 

Dreamt, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Dream v . 
Dreamy (drf mi), a. [I. Dream sb? + -y L] 

1. Full of or abounding in dreams; characterized 
by di earning or by causing dreams. 

1367 Triall J'reas (1850) 6 Thou guest like a dromeldory, 
dreamy and drousy. 1830 Tennyson Manana vt ; All day 
within the dreamy hou'tc, The doors upon their hinges 
creak'd. 1836 Rank A ret. Exftl. l. xvi, 196 A dreamy but 
intense slumber. .as, .1 .anu hand. India >96 Having 
spent a very dreamy mght, 

2. Given or pertaining to reverie or fancy. 

18cm C. Li oyd in Athensum 2 Mar, (1895) 282/1 In fact 
he [Coleridge] attends to nothing but dreamy reading & 
still more dreamy feeling*. 1843 Jamfs A. Neil iv, lfer 
woids were spoken in one of tlio^o strange dreamy mood*, 
that sometime* fall upon her. 1871 L Stm*hen Playgr. 
Eur. ix. (1894) 318 To enjoy an Alpine view properly, one 
should at times l>e dreamy and sentimental. 

3. Characteristic of, or of the natuie of, a dream ; 
dream -like; vague, indistinct; also, of the eyes, 
or a colour : misty, dim, or cloudy. 

1848 Kkblk Serm. Pref. 54 To slight it altogether, a* a 
dreamy, unreal kind of thing. 1839 Kingbley Misc. (i860) 

II. 243 A single stockdove . . began calling sadly and softly, 
with a dreamy peaceful moan. 1(^3 Jowett Plato (cd. 2 ) 
IV. 20 11c has a dieamy recollection of hearing fit]. 1884 
F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. 26 She ha* deep blue 
ejes, wide apart nnd dreamy. 1893 Daily News 27 Nov. 
6/f Cloth in a soft and dreamy tone of sea blue. 

4. Comb., as dtearny eyed, -minded, etc. 

*884 G. Moore Mummers W(/e ( 1887) 17 1 The dreamy- 
minded musician. 

Dreanfe, obs. and dial. f. Drain. 
t Drear, sb, Obs . Also 6 drere- [A back-* 
foimation from Dreary a , by the Elizabethan 
archaists.] Dreariness, sadness, gloom. 

1363 Sackvillk Induct . to Mirr Mag. xx, Sith sorrowe is 
thy name And that to thee this drere doth wel pertayne. 
1390 Spensfr F. Q. 1. viii. 40 A rueful! spectacle of death 
and ghastly drere. Ibid. 11. xii 36 1 he hoars Night-raven, 
trump of dolefull drere. 1397-8 111 *. Hall Sat. iv. vi, His 
dim eyes see nought but death and drere. 1773 S. J. Pratt 
Liberal Oftinions (1783) IV. 46 In the drear of December. 

Drear (drl<u), a, Chiefly poet. [A poetic short- 
ening of Dreary a.] ^ Dreary a. 4. 

1699 Mil ton Nativity 193 A drear and dying sound 
Affright* the flumens at their service quaint. 1705 houTMEV 
Vis. Maid Orleans 1. 12 A moor, Barren, aim wide, arid 
drear, and desolate. 1831 Longf. Gold. Leg, 1. Crt. -yard 
of Castle 18 AH is silent, sad, and drear, 
b. Rarely of persons ; » Dreary 3 . 
a 1717 Parnell Fatty Tale (R.), His heart was drear, 
hi* hope wa* cross'd. 1833 Browning Saul iv,So agonized 
Saul, drear and stark, blind and dumb. 

C. Comb., as drear- flighted, - white . 
a 18a 1 Keats S/antas i, A drear-nighted December. 

Mrs. Browning Drama qf Exile Poems 1889 1 . 97 When 
he tosseth his head, the drear-white steed. 

Hence DraaTly adv . ; DtM'rntn. 
t86i Dora Grkenwkll Poems 170, I lose the dreamess Of 
the Present. 1891G. Meredith One of our Conq. 11 . xi. 
270 The scene »triking him drcarly. 

Dreaii^aad (dr!* rihed). arch . [Sec -HEAD.] 

1. Sadness, sorrow; * Dreariness i. 

c xa 30 Gen. fr Ea. 1129 So ist nu forwent miric dale In to 
drirthed and in to bale, c 1400 Rom. Rose 4728 Delite right 
fulle of hevvnesse, And dreried fulle of gladnesse. >590 
Spenser b.Q. hi. 1.62 Suddein feare and ghastly drerihedd. 
Ibid, iii. ii. 30 What cvill plight Hath, .with sad dreary head 
Chau need thy lively cheare. a 1764 Lloyd Progr. Envy 
Poet. wk*. 1774 I. 138 Fit place for melancholy dreary- 
head 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 1 1. iv. 9a Cast somewhat 
oC O friend, thy drearyhead. 

2. Disinalncss, gloominess ; ■Dreariness a, 

1391 Spenser Muioftotmos 347 She grew to hideous shape 
of aryrihed. 1847 H- More Song ofSoul 1. in. xi. 1 ft [tne 
sun] appear In rounder shape with skouling areryned. 
1863 G. Macdonald A. Forbes vii, Other sound there was 
none in this land of drearihead. 

Drearihood. ft u prec. + -hood.] =■ prec. 

1847 H. Morn Song cf Soul 11. 1 , iv. vi, Particular visibles 
deaths drearybood Can seiz upon. >817 Scott Harold the 
Dauntless Jntrod., The jolly sportsman knows such dreari- 
hood When bursts in deluge the autumnal rain. 1868 
Morris Earthly Par . 1. (1870) 159 So all men. .Forgat him 
and his dresrihood. 

Drearily (dri*Tili), a - [f. Dreary a. + -ly *.] 
In a dreary manner ; see the adj. 

c tooo zElpric Saints* Lives (E. E. T. $.) II, aSo 
Drtoriglice wepende. a ta*3 Leg. Hath. 1898 bu most.. 
)ef hu null nawt, dreoriliche detea a 1300 Cursor M. 
92x88 Siken drerifi to del. a 1409 P dig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS.fiWn) 31 We. .becotnas thralles dreryly to 
he deuelle. 1379 Sfxnsrr Sktfth. Cat. Feb. 45 Breme 
Winter . . Drenly shooting hts stormte dorte. 1838 W, 
Irving Astoria II. uoj The month of December set in 
drearily. 1838 Mans A ret, Exftt. 1 . bu 99 A flower-growth 
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. . drearily Arctic In its type. 1885 Manch. Exam, 22 Feb. 
5/6 One Irish member succeeded another, and went drearily 
over the same ground. 

Drtarimant (diriment), arch. [A Spen- 
serian irreg. formation from dreary : cf. merriment , 
of about the same age.] Dreary or dismal con- 
dition, or the expression of it. 

*570 Spenser Shepk. Cat. Nov. 36 Sing of sorrowe and 
deathes dreeriment [Gloss, dreery and heauy cheerej. 1991 
— Rums Time 158 Moumc my fall with dolcfull dreriment. 
*593 Nashr Christ's T. t Let some part of thy diuine 
dreariment Hue againe in mine eyes. 1607 Walkincton 
Opt. Glass* iv, 28 Bacchus is a wise Collegian, who admits 
meriment, and expels dreriment. 1653 P. Fi.ictchkr Purple 
1st. 111. xviii, Tne Cloudie Isle with hellish dreeriment 
Would soon be fill’d. 1 867 Caroline Southey Poet. Wks. 
no There lay in helpless dreariment The Master loved so 
well. 1867 Morris Jason x. 83. 

Dreariness (drio-rinus). [f. Dreary a. + 
-ness.] The quality or state of being dreary. 

1 1 . Sadness, sorrowfulness, dolefulness. Obs . 
(exc. as influenced by 2 : * desolate sadness*). 

a loop Greg. Dial. MS. Halt. 5 a, 8 (Hosw.) Gif he ne 
Xehulne hire sarlienn dreorinyssc. c 1140 Cursor AT 32667 
(Fairf.) For drerines )>ai wile be arad. 138a Wyciii* 
Ecc/us . iv. 8 Bowe doun to the pore thin ere without drery- 
nesse. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3221 Drerynessc trembling 
and drede cristis thrcfolde Orisoune. 1596 Dalkymfi «. 
tr. Leslie's Hist . Scot. lit. 197 He fand her lycng..m 
dreirrines, lamentatioune, and mourneng sair. 1863 ( »r o. 
Eliot Romo/a 1. v, She looked with a sad dreariness in her 
young face at the lifeless objects around her. 

2 . a. Dismalncss, desolateness, gloom, b. Op- 
pressively uninteresting character. 

17*7 Bailey vol. II., Dr eeriness, dismalncss. *775 John- 
son Jo urn. IK Islands Wks. X. 354 Passing on through 
the dreariness of solitude. 1858 Kane Crinnell Exp. 1 . 472 
Thedreari ess of Greenland. 1886 A thenxum 30 Oct, sfo/3 
The .incessant and .gratuitous drenriness of the story. 

t Drea*ring. Obs . rare.—' [A S[>enserian irreg. 
formation from drear , dreary .] Sot rowing ; grief. 

1*593 Spenskk Daphn. 189 All were my selfe, through 
grief, in deadly drearing. 

Drearisoxne (drl»*ristfm), a. Chicflv dial. [f. 
next t- -some.] Of a dreary character ; lonely ami 
desolate. 

1633 W. Strutiifr True Hapines 142 Under that drearie- 
some widowhood of our soule. im8 Craven Diala t, 
Drearisotne, dreary, solitary. x8oo Barham fngol Leg., 
Witches' Frolic , Who roams the old ruins this drearysome 
night? 1877 Blackmoric F.rema i, That wearisome, dreari- 
some, uncompanionable company. 

Dreary (dri«ri), a. Forms : 1 dredrix, 2 
droris, 2-6 dreri(e, -y, 3 dreori (drori), 3-5 
druri, -y, (4 drwry, 4-5 drewry(e), 4-8 dreeri, 
-y. Sc. dreiri, (6 driery, driry, dryrye)* 6- 
dreary. [OE. drdorir gory, bloody, sorrowful, 
sad, f. drdor gore, falling blood, app. OTcut. 
type *dreuzo s‘, in ablaut relation to OS. drdr, 
Ol IG. trbr gore, blood ( £-*drauzo-z), and to ON. 
dreyri ( \-dramon -) gore, blood, whence dreyrigr 
gory, bloody. Generally lefcrred to the verbal 
ablaut stem *dreuz-, OE. drtosan to drop, fall. 
To the same verbal root is ultimately referred 
OHG. *trArac, MHG. iriircc, Ger. traurig sorrow- 
ful, sad, which is thus remotely connected in 
derivation with drjorig, dreary .] 

1 1 . Gory, bloody. Obs. 

In OE.; the later instances are doubtful, and may belong 
to 2. 

Beowulf (Th ) 2838 Waeter stod dreori^ and gedrefed. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2246a (Cott.) A blodi rain, a dreri drift. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vL 45 With their drery wounds, and 
bloody gore. 

f 2 . Cruel, dire, horrid, grievous. Obs. 
a xooo Gut lilac 108s (Gr.) pam ic Jteotnc gaist-jerynum in 
pas dreorgan tid dadum ewemde mode and rmegne. a xs*< 
Auer. R. 106 Te Giws dutten .. his deorewurde muS mid 
hore dreori fustes. 41x300 Cursor Af. 2x4 (Cott.) pc dreri 
day* fiucten pat sal cum for- wit domes day. CX440 York 
Myst. xlvi. 158 What drerye destonye me drew fro pat dede ! 
1600 Hakiuyt Foy. III. 41 (R.) To ease the ship’s sides 
from the great aim driry strokes of the ycc. 

8. Of persons, their actions, state, aspect, etc. : 
Full of sadness or melancholy; sad, doleful, 
melancholy ; in late use, influenced by 4. Obs . or 
arch . 

c xooo ASlfric Gen . xliv. 14 Hix wurdon swij>e dreori*c. 
11175 Lamb. Horn. 97 He ifrefrao pa dflelonjan. C1315 
Shorkham 80 Drery was thy mone. 1340 Hampole Tr. 
Come. 1454 Now es he blithe, now ca he drery. rxs86 
Chaucer Clerk's T. 458 A! drery wm hU cheere and his 
lookyng. a 1400-50 Alexander 2989 Sire Dary as a drery 
man duelli* at haine. 1535 Stfwart Cron. Scot. II. 277 
Of his deid moir dreric wes ilk man. c 1565 Linoesav (Pits- 
cottie) Ckron. Scot . (1728) 17 With sad, driry and quiet 
countenance. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 53 The deaw 
that from thine eyes and drearie cheefces do flow. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (16 is) fa* Singing drerie lamentations. 
*637 Ruthrrporo Lett. (1863) 1 . 224 Come and fetch the 
dreary passenger. 1741 Shewston* Schoolmistress 227 He, 
dreary caitiff! pines. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lay of Brown 
Rosary iv. i, Only I am dreary ; And, mother, of my dreari- 
ness, behold me very weary. 

4 . Dismal, gloomy; repulsively dull or unin- 
teresting. (The ordinary current sense : app. a later 
weakening of 2.) 

1867 Milton P. L. 1. 180 Sees! thou yon dreary Plain. . 
The seat of desolation, voyd of light! 17x8 Prior Power 
VOL. IIL 


01 In chains of craggy hill, or lengths of dreary coast, 17 6t 
iiBBON Decl. 4 F. III. Ixii. 560 At the dieaty prospect «f 
solitude and ruin. 1838 Dickins Lett iS8c) 1 . 8 \ 
house standing alone in the midst of a dreaiy morn. 184a 
Tennyson LinKsley Hall 114 The light of I ondon liming 
like a dreary dawn. 1871 L. Stfnun P/aye t. Put u 
(1894) 48 It sounds a very faded and dreaiy commonplace 
*884 Alanch. Exam, 14 May s/3 The customs which made 
Sunday the dreariest day in the week are changing. M,>d 
A dreary speech by a dreary oratoi. 

5 . Comb., ns + dreary-mood, dieary- soulcd , mljs 
a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 2798 Draf of wicuin drcori^mod 
c xaoo Ormin 6541 Herock King Wasn dicii^mod and 
dreofedd. t 1380 Sir Peru nth uoj pan set lie linn doun 
drurymode & droned© for hure !»akc. 1818 Milman Satnor 
97 Drcary-soul'd Barbarians. 

t Drea*ry, V. Obs. In i dre6rsian r 4 dreri. 
ff. prec. adj!j a. ittlr. r l‘o be dreary. (Only QIC.) 
D. leasts. To make drenry, sadden. (Only ME.) 
ciooo R seine 30 (Bosw.) I>ns hofu dtcoi^inp. a 1300 E T . 
Psalter xxxvti. 7 Alle dai dreried I in-went. 

Dreohe : see Duktcii v. 

Dred(e, etc., obs. form of Dkkap, etc. 
Dreddour, dreder, var. Drradouu. 

Dredge (died.5), sb .i Forms : 5-6 dreg, 7 
dridge, 8 drudge, 7- dredge. [Of this, and the 
associated verb, the Sc. form dreg is found c 1 aoo, 
and in comb, in dreg-boat 1471 ; the Eng. form 
dredge appears (in the vb.) in 1576. (Cf. Sc. seg 
— sedge , etc.). The sb. corresponds to mod. Du. 
dreg, in 16th c. dregghe, dtegge * harjmgo ; verri- 
culum, eucrriculum, Angl. dragge * Kihan, L(». 
dregge a dredge, F. dreige, drlge (for oysters", 1584 
in llat/.-Darm. These continental words are peril, 
from English ; and our word a derivative of the 
stem of DitAa v. The foims dreg, dredge, suggest 
an OK, tyi>c +drfig or *dr$cgc from *dragjo -jfin. 
The variants d radge, drudge, dridge appear to be 
perversions under the influence of other woids.] 

An instrument for collecting and bringing up 
objects from the l>ed of a river, the sea, etc., hy 
dragging along the bottom ; usually consisting of 
an iron frame with a net, bag, bucket, or other 
receptacle attached, a. otig. A drag-net for taking 
oysters, used also in pcarl-lishing, etc. b. More 
recently, An apparatus for collecting marine ob- 
jects for scientific investigation, c, A dredger for 
clearing the beds of rivers and navigable waters. 

1471 implied in dredge -boat \ see b. I«s6x F.uvn A tic 
of Navig. Pref. R iv b. Fyshcrmcn that eo a trawlyng for 
fyshe in Catches or mongers, ami draugies for Oysters 
about the sandes.] t6oi Carrw^C \> t niyall ^ob, The oystets 
. .haue a peculiar dredge, which is a tbit k strong net, fast ned 
to three spils of iron, and drawne at the bontes stcrnc. x6»6 
Caft. Smith Aciid. Vug. .Seamen 30 To the boatc* or skific 
belongs . . a dridge. 1709 Loud. Gaa. No 4S10/7 ’l*hc Hoy 
Burthen 9 or 10 ’i’un two Drudges in her with Ropes io 
them. 1796 Morse Amer, Gtog. I 464 Mr. Culver has 
constructed a Dock Drudge, which is a bont for clearing 
docks and removing bars in rivers. 1828 Stark I'.lrnt, 
Nat Hist. II. 172 Sponges brought up by the dredge. »86i 
Gmkie E. Forbes xv. 537 Cruising, .w ith the dredge — an 
instrument which he first methodized as nn implement of 
zoological research, fig. x888 A. S. W11 son Lyric of Home- 
less Love cxxvi, 360 Fancy casts her dredge in vain, To 
glean the secret* of the mam. 

b. attrib. anti Comb., as dredge-boat . -matt, -net, 
-rope, -sump, - wood. Also Dredgeful, ns much 
as a dredge will hold. 

1471 Burgh Rec. F.din. 16 Nov. (Rcc. Roc ) (Jam .Sunp ), 
Of ilk *dreg boat and hand-lyne hot cummand in with nsch. 
18x3 Scott Guy M. liv, I daresay the lugger’s taken . . a 
dredge-boat might have taken her. 1883 Nok man Ptcxtd. 
Adtir. Tyneside Tield Club 27 A "dredeelul of * Globiperina 
Ooze ’ from 2,435 fathoms. 1776 G. Sfmplp. Bnihltug in 
Water 46 At low Water I set all the “Drudge and Water- 
men to that Corner. 2892 K Reevfs Homewd. Bound 160 
Most of the signal-house keepers and dredge men along the 
canal yem French. 1873 W. M< 1 l\sraith Guide iFtg. 
townshire no Persons skilled in *drcdge-nels. 1773 Hnt. 
Bnt. Dorn. N. Amer. 11. xi. ft 12. 217 (whale-fishing) To the 
further end of this stick is fastened a tow-rope, called the 
“drudge-rope, of about fifteen fathom. 1851 Grffnsvm.l 
Coal-tratle Terms Northumb. 4 Put ft. 24 * Dredge Sump , 
n reservoir through which a current of water is sometimes 
made to flow before passing to a pump, in order that any 
siflalt stones or sludge may be retained. 

Dredge, sb:* Forms: 4-7 drage, 5 drag- 
(gjeye, drag!©, -gy, dragge, dregge, 5-6 drege, 
5- dradge, 6- dredge, (7 drag). £, 5 dragett. 
[Late ME. dragie, dragd, also dragett , a. OF .dragie, 
dragee, mod.F. dragee, in Pr, and Sj». dragea, Sp., 
Pg. gragea t It. treggfa (masc.), med.L. drageia, 
dr a gey a, dragia, di age turn, and dragala : all suj>- 
posed to derive in some way from L. tr age mala, 
a. Gr. rpaffipara spices, condiments. In Eng. the 
final vowel became at length mute ; the form 
dragett directly represents med.L. drage turn.'] 

+ 1. A sweetmeat ; a comfit containing a seed or 
grain of spice ; a preparation made of a mixture of 
spices ; cf. Drao^k. Obs. 

c X350 Med. MS. in A rchmol. XXX. 390 Y 4 sed is good 
fastende to ete, And ek in drage after mete. [1377-86 see 
Drug sb. 1 ) 1401 » Mem . Ripon (Surtees) III. *08 Et 

in j lib. dragge empt, yd. [140M dragyl 14. . Noble Bk , 
Cookry (Napier) 27 Cast on a dndge mad with hard yolks 


' “f eggs- e 1440 A tie. Cookery in Househ. Oid. 117^1 
Make themie a dtagee of the yolkes of hardc vjmi luokm. 
< 1440 Pnwtp /'arv. 130/1 Dragge (v.rr, dragv, th«<l^c), 
•hagetum. i^Sx-fto Howard Househ . Bks. I Koxb. ) {67 
1 icni . . pn>H*d f >r n l*ox of drege xx. d. 1530 Pai hcr. ;ii'i 
D radge, spyce, dtagee. 1(44 Pharr Eegt'm. Lyfe u^h.) 
I vj b, By ratyng of a litle tlredge, made of any*e *eede nn«l 
» 01 lander. x6ox Hou ani> Pliny II. h» 8 A drage or poudei 
of it [thyme] with salt, brings the annetite againe. x6i6 
suRii.fv Maukii. Country F. 48 'lake fasting a Dtedga 
made of Annisr, Fennell, Caraway, and Couundei seed. 
147© 7X Mem. R tptm (Surtees) HI., Diugctt. 

2 . A mixtuic of various kintls of grain, tsp. of 
oats nml barley, sown together. Now dial. 

(In Fi dtagle is a mixture of pease, vetches, beans, lentil*, 
s« »wn as a forak’c » rop 1 

[1309 in Regntr. Afonast. de WincheUumba (1899) 304 
Ouatnor tjuarteria frumenli, et nuatuor quaiteria bnni 
clrngeti J 14.. Foe. in Wr.-VvUlrkcr 596 Mixtilto, 
Draggeyc. 14.. Met mat / W. Ibid 625 Dtagetum , 
dragge, mi 1 tilioque. medylde corne. c X440 Protuf. Pan> 
ijo'i Dragge, menjjlyd corne (drage, or mestlyon, P.k X533 
111 Weuvtr IFcfls Wills (181/j) ij quarteia of harleyand 1] 
of drege. i373Ti<*siu l lush. xvi. (1878) 39 Sowe lnulie mm 
diedge, with 11 plentiful! hand. 1601 Iloi l and Pliny I 534 
As touching thr diage called (Xymuni it i* a kind of 
forage or ptnuendcr lor hoiscs 1611 Hum Job xxiv. 0 
matgtn. Mingled coin or dredge. 1669 Worn iix.r Syst. 
Agin. (16K1) 3J4 Dredge, Oats and Barley mixed. 1888 
Ei mouthy li\ Sonniset Wotd-bA.. Dridge, mixed com of 
several kinds, ns oats, wheat, and bailey sown together*, 
done very commonly for game feed 

1603 1 1 01 1 and Plutan h's Mor, 108 (R > Cholcr is a 
misccllanc seed <us it were) . . and a diedge, made of all the 
passion* of the mind, 

3 . Mining. Ore of n mixed nualily intermediate 
between the rich and the worthless. 

1875 Ihe's Put. Aits II.80 Detaching from each piece 
the inferior pottinn>, and thus forming either piill ot best 
diadge ore. 1875 J. 11 Cot 1 ins Ah tat Mining in A quan 
tity of mateual of a mixed natuie, called ‘diedge’, 01 
‘roughs', or ‘tows’, is often separated, on the one hand 
fiom the rich ore, on the other from the worthless waste. 

4 . Comb , as dredge-box f (u) a box for holding 
dredges or comfits, etc., a drageoir; ( b ) «* died g- 
ittg-box : sec Dkkpur v.~ ; dredge-malt, mall 
made of oats and barley ; + dredge-powder, 
a powder of mixed spices, sugar, etc. 

15*5 I.n. B» knfuh Ftotss. II. civil. fcliii], 434 'Two “tlicdge 
boxes of golde. ilia Chai mi-icr Let. in / tfe (1851) 1 . zgi 
Elocjurnt ii|u>n hcr favourite subject of nupci y invrntoi ic s 
and dredge boxes. 1496-7 in Rogers Agm. \ Ptnex Ilf. 
78/^ "Diegg malt, 1686 Pi 01 Stafford \h. 179 Muultof Oats, 
which mixt with that of barley, is c ail’d Dirdg-matilt. 1379 
I.snc.iiam (,ard. Health (16 ip $63 A "diedge powder I take 
fine powder of l.tcoias and Anniscrds, of cadi one pound, 
sugcr cancly to pound, tapper and gingei, of each two 
ounces : mixe them and vse it for most inward griefes. 

Dredge, Also 6-7 dreg, dregge, 7-8 
drudge, 8 druge. [(joes with Drf.ikje j//. 1 ] 

1 . traits. To collect and bring up (oystcis, etc ) 
by means of a dredge ; to bring up, fish up, or 
clear away or out (any object) from the bottom 
of a river, etc. Also fig. 

ico8 Ki nnfdiic Ply ting w. Dunbar ^79 Thou saiiit to get 
a tiowrare, for to dreg it, It l>is tlo*.it in a c lout on Seland 
J cost 1570 6 Lambakim' Peramb, K<ut (i8z6) 234 South 
1 Yenlcf, notorious al*w> for great Oistcis, that be dredged 
thcrealKHHcs. 1659 E. Li 1c.11 hn$ Dear. 1 05 'lhe salt 
savoury Oistcrs there dreggrd. a 1705 Ray Sri. Rem. 

(I.) 'lney dredge up from the bottom of the sea., while 
cornl. 1776 G, Skmh.k Building in IFater 34 We drudged 
all we could tome at away 1851 Tayi or Imptovrm. Jytie 77 
Dredging out silt. 1863 Kingslt v Water Bab vii. 205 You 
and I perhaps shall . .dredge strange creatures such as man 
never saw before. *878 H uxi kv Physiogr. xvii. 286 A stone 
celt whic.li was dredged up from the r \ hames. 

2 . inlr. To make use of a dredge ; to fish foi 
(oysters, ctc.\ or to lemove silt, etc. from the 
bottom of a river, etc., hy means of a dredge. 

1681 Cot v ir Whigs Stiff lie. (1751)44 Some getting oyster* 
boats to dreg, Some making satires for to beg 1711 Act 9 
Anne c. 26 Stic h persons a* shall use to fish or druge within 
the limits of the said Fishery as common Fishermen or Dru- 
germen. X764 Pi att hi Phil. I' tans. LIV. 52 To use drag- 
nets a* they do in drudging for oistcrs. 1863 Lyfu, Antuj. 
Alan 18 Mud .. obtained by dredging in the adjoining 
shallow water. 

3 . trans To clean out the bed or bottom ol 
(a river, channel, harbour, etc.) by removing silt 
with a dredging apparatus. 

1844 Hull Doth Act 98 Repairing, altering, dredging, 01 
improving the said docks. 1875 J. H. Bknni i IFmtrr 
A I edit I. viii. fed 2) 242 The government has dredged the 
magnificent old j>ort, whic-h had been allowed to fill up. 

I fence Dredged ///. a . 

1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barty vi 158 'The dredged bed of 
the river. 1804 Daily Neivs 26 Nov. 5/ j Built in a dredged 
out berth or dock. 

Dredge, vf Also 7 dreg, 7-9 drudge, [app. 
f. Dkkimjf. sb.'*] 

1 . traits. To sprinkle (anything) with powder, 
esp. flour ; ortg. to sprinkle with some powdered 
mixture of sugar, spices, etc. Also fig. 

*396 Nashe Saffron Walden 48 A continuat Tropotogicall 
s peach . all to bee-spiced and dredged with sentences and 
allegories. *61* Braum. & Fu Scornful Lady il Hi, Burnt 
figs, dreg’d with meal and powdered sugar, a 1816— Bloody 
Brother u. i. ad fin., Mjr spice-box, gentlemen , . Dredge 
you a dish of plovers, there’s the art on't, 1750 E. Smith 
Compi. Houstw. xo Drudge it with a Uttle flour. 1851 D. 
J er sold St. Giles Iv. 26 HU. .hair was dredged with grey. 
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2 .' To sprinkle (any powdered substance) over 
anything. Also Iran,/. 

164I HfKKicK Heifer, f'tay The spangling 

dew clrcg’d o're the grasse. 1741 CompL hunt. Piece 1 11 98 
Dredge grated Bread over it. 1853 Sovfr Pantroph. 288 
Serve, having .dredged over them ft little poppy-seed. 

Hence Dre dging vbl. sb . ; attnb . as (hedging* box. 
t6ii Coii.ft , Ri >xti xanelant, a dredging with the powder 
of llnre. hloud. 1709 W. King Art of Cookery Let. v, 
Hnsiing-lndle*, dripping-pans, and drudgtng-boxrs. 1751 
Smoi 1 »c 1 1 Per. Pic (1779) IV. Ixxxvui. 47 I his all the flour 
in Iuh drud^ing-hox had not been able to whiten. 1851 
Peak’s Flonxt Sept. 203 Sulphur it a well-known icmccly, 
dustod on the leaves, while wet, from a dredging-box. 

Dredge, -s, obs. form of Dreg, -h, sb. 
Dredger 1 (dred^i). Also 6 he. dregar, 
dregger, 8 drudger. ff. Dredge v J + -er *.] 

1 . One who uses a dredge ; etf., in early use, one 
who dredges oysters. 

1908 Dunham Elytingw . Kennedie 242 Rank beggar, ostir 
dicg.vr, foule fleggnr, in the Act. 157* Lament, of Lady 
Siot. in.S'<r>/. Poems 16/// ('. 1 1 , a so It is mair schame »n burgh 
lose bcgger* Nor is it sknith in Cruwmont to want dreggers. 
, 66 j in Sprat Hist. R. Sot. 307 (Jod.) The oysters cast 
their spawn which the dredgers call their spats. 1713 
Loud. Cat. No. 6196/8 Edmund North, late of Wakcrin in 
Essex, Oyster- Drudger 188a Standard 18 Feb. 5/3 The 
Whitstahfe dredgers feed, hut do not breed oysters. 1887 
Fatly Neios 17 Feb. 7/2 The dragging up of tnc body by a 
dredgei . . r with) hi* dredging apparatus. 

2 . A boat employed in dredging for oysters. 

1600 Hakluyi Voy. 111 . 586 (R.) >Ve .. then had sight of 

a brigandinc or a dredger, which the general tooke within 
one houres chase with nis two barges. 1888 Publh Opinion 
(N.Y.) 15 Dec, The Maryland steamer .. has a two hours’ 
fight with a fleet of oyster pirates, .and runs down two of 
the dredgers. 

3 . A dredging machine : see quot. 1892. 

1883 h Rah mV Dockyard Ft on. 39 A strangely shaped 
anchor brought up by the dredger the other day. 1871 
Daily Ncivs 30 June, Any tendency thereto [silting unj may 
Ins averted by the steady use of dredgers, 189a Labour 
i ommission Gloss., Dtedger, vessels fitted with iron buckets 
and machine! y for deepening rivers 01 bars and keeping 
harbours or docks from filling up. 

Dre'dger Also drudger. [f. Dredge v« 
+ -KR *.] A box with a perforated lid for sprinkling 
powder over anything, as a Jfour-di edger. 

(Ill quot. 1666, some tf link - F. drageoir, OF. also 
drageur, 4 a comfet box of silver Cotgr.) • 

1666 Pfpyn Diary 3 Feb., To London . and did carry 
home a silver drudger for my < upboard of plate. 17a* 
IIaii kv, Dredger, a Flower Box. 177^ Asil, Dredger , 
Drudge r .. the box out of which flower is thrown on roast 
meat. 18x9 H. Rusk Bam/net it. 189 'The drudger, salt-box, 
cullender and skewer. 

Dre dg«r-man. - Dhedukh' i. 

1696 L and. Gaz. No. 3183/3 Masters of Vessels, Fishcr- 
mcn, Dredgcrmen, and other Seafaring Men. 1711 [sec 
1 Jhkix.k r.i 2 ). 185161 Maviifw Loud. Labour II. 165 

(Hoppe) The dredgcrmen, of the Thamesj or river finders. 
1887 Daily News 2 7 July 0/3 It fa Fraternity at Favershnm] 
consisted of free fisliermcn and dredgcrmen, who had the e\- 
elusive right to dredge and sell oysters within the hundred. 

Dre'dging, vbl. sb. [f. Dredge v. [ + -ing i # ] 
The actum oithc verb Dredge b 
x6m R. Hawkins I'oy. S Sea 227 In anno 158,3. .1 was at 
the dregging of pearle oysters after the manner we diegge 
oysters in England. 1704 Piatt in Phil, Trans. LIV. 52 
To use dragnets as they uo in diudging for oisters, *876 
Page Adv. Tert-Bk Cool. xx. 414 So far ns dredgings 
and soundings enable us to decide, 

b. cotter. That which is dredged up. 
x88x Carpfntkr Aficrosc. xii. g 274 It is curious that these 
two forms should present themselves in the same dredging. 
1891 Law Reports Weekly Notes 120/1 Depositing thereon 
dredgings from the river. 

O. attrib. and Comb., as dredging-bag, -engine, 
-gear. - iron , - machine , etc. 

1776 G. Sfupi.r Building in JVa/er 33 The Stones . tore 
and totally destroyed our Drudging-bags. Ibid. 29 Drudging- 
engines. 1830 Ateih , Alag. XIII, 64 The dredging- 
machines . were invented and patented bv a Mr. Israel 
Pownall in 1713. 1840 End. Hull Do* ks Com. 37 Excava- 

tion.. done by the dicdging machine. 1851 Of/u. Latal. 
(it Exhib, 11 . 600 Improved grappling or dredging-iron, 
for drawing from the water the bodies of persons. .drowned. 

Dredging, -box : see Dredge v.~ 

Dredgy, -ie, Sc. forms of Dirge, chiefly in 
sense 3, funeral feast. 

Dredour, var. Drkapofr. 

Dree (dr/), v. Now Se. and north, dial, or 
arch. Forms: 1 dr $03 an, a dreo^en, 2-5 dre- 
}e(n, 3 drehe(n, dre}henn (Orm.), 3-4 dri}e(n, 
3-6 drei(e # 3-9 drie, 4 drey(e, dry3(e, 4-5 
drogh(e, 4-6 drighe, dry(®, dre (5 dryee), 4- 
dree. Pa. /. r dre 63, dre&b, pi. drugon, 2-3 
dre^, pi druhen, drehen, 3 dreih, 4 drei}h, 
dre}h, drey}, drey, (drogh, drow, drie). p. 

3 drehde, 4 dried, 5 dreghit, (6 Sc. dreit), 
5- dreed. Pa. pple. 1-3 drogen, 2 idrejen, 

4 drowen, (droun). 0 . 5- dreed. [OE . drfogan 
(3rd sing drlehp , diyhti) ; a strong vb. of and 
ablaut senes, vQTeut. t>pc *dreug-, draug-, drug*), 
elsewhere represented only by Gothic driugatt to 
do military service (gadrauhts a soldier), and the 
ON. derivative vb. drygja to perform, perpetrate, 
lengthen, f, drjug- enduring, lasting, etc. In the 


13th c., a weak pa. t. is found, and the strong in- 
flexions do not occur after 1400. The verb has 
lived on in Sc. and north Eng. dialects, and has been 
revived as a literary archaism by Sir Walter Scott 
and his imitators. 

In ME, there was some tendency to confuse dree and 
draw, arising prob. from form •ax.sociat ion of drfls, dtflgh, 
drdw, pa. t. of draw, with druhen, pi. of pa. t., and droyn, 
drowen pa. pple, of dree. Hence drogh, drow occur for 
die$, drrigh ; see also Draw v. 

r 1340 Cursor M. 9198 (Trin.) perynne he drey>e aftir 
bale (Laud A/S. drie, (rdtt. drow, Cot/. drogh.)J 

f 1 . Irans. To do, perform (service, duty, any one’s 
will); to commit (sin). Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) liv. 8 Dru^on J»act on burgum, dxgr* 
and nihtr*. r 1000 Guthlac 386 Se |>e in krowingum pcodiu's 
willan dieghwam dieogc8. (' 1173 Lamb. Horn. 23 pa sun- 
fullr inoiuie pe dre^cS a heore uncle werkes. c 1*00 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 37 pc wnpnieti and wimnieii [>e hordom diirn. 
Ibid. 191 Ncddrc doo kre king lichamlichc k° d**uel 
dri^eft go^tliche. 

2 . To endure, undergo, suffer, bear (something 
burdensome, grievous, or painful). 

a 1000 Cord mo ns F..\od. 2978 Sco ir>cnx**o fasten dreah 
fela nusscra. a isoo Aloial Ode 288 A 1 kat man mai heie 
drco^cn t v.r. drie] a imm$ Atnr. H. 136 Uor be him 

ket drcih more not k r - Ibid. 356 W’ouh of sdieome )> c t 
mon drih 5 riaxo Halt Me id." 37 Hate weanen kat ure 
alre inodres dichden on us *clut*n. a 1300 Cursor Al. 23225 
(Cott.) ptj tin id pine es liard to diei \v.rr. drie, drc^c, dreye]. 

1 1310 Scuyn Sag. (W ) 26G0 He telde lure the sorewc that 
he diegh. ( 1400 Pom Pose 3115 For pcyncs gret, disese 
and thought, Fro day to day he doth me dryc. <-1400 
Ah lay tie 1055 Pity the dole we dree for thee. *313 Doci.i as 
A Kueis iv. x. I uading , Quhnt .sorow dreis uueync Dido all 
the nycht. a 1774 Ffc.Kous.soN Lledion Poems (1845) 40 
His bulk has drcctl a *»air. sair fa’. 1848 Mks Gaski 1 1, 
M. Barton aw, To dree all the cruel slander they'll put 
upon him. 1855 Hhow ning Old Pictures in f lorence xxv, 
While their pit tures drcc Such doom. 

t b. with ittf. or subord. el. Obs. 

01300 Cursor M, 1300 (Gdtt.) Iomgcr to liue may he 
noght drei. c 1330 King of Tars 2 35, I nul no lengor drye 
'ihat CVixtene men schul for me dye 1460 Ly beaus Disc. 
050 (R.) Never they tie seygh Man that myghte dreygh To 
justy wyth GyfTroun. 

c. To drcc ends wcitd\ to endure one’s fate, 
suffer or submit to one’s destiny, arch. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. 13 . 1224 In dongoun he don to dre^e 
her his wyrden. ? c 1485 Prophecy of IP a Id ha ue in Whole 
Prophene of Scotland' (1603) Cjb, Hccrc in wildernes 
I dwell, my weird for to drcc. 1816 Scon A ntiq. Axxii, 
‘Ohon! we're dreeing a snir weird; wt*. hue had a heavy 
dispensation,’ x886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Past on ( arewxxxv, 
French must dree his weird as a brave man should, 
f d. intr. To suffer. Obs. 

0x605 Montgomerie Alisc. Poems xvi. 5 Of duill and 
dolour so I dry. 

3 . trans. To do, perform, suffer (penance, shrift). 
arch. 

f x 175 Lamb, flout, 51 Er he hefde itlrexcn bet scrift. 
0x300 Cursor At. 496 (Cott.) pai drei ful hardc schrift. 
<.1330 R. Brunsk Citron, ll'ace (Rolls) 16613 He stluildc 
go to Rome pcnauncc to drye. ^1490 Auturs of A rth. xi, 
God base grauntut me grace, To dre my penawunsc in this 
pirn c. 1596 Dai kymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. w. 210 'I'he 
sla«'rs. .sulcle he banist to flrance and drie thair pennance 
thair. x8xo Scon Lett. 30 Mar. (1S91) I. T74 , 1 was diecing 
romance for some undiscovered sin at a ‘family party. x866 
N ew man Cerent ins v. 39 He dreed his penaru e age by age. 

4 . intr. To endure, last, hold out, continue. 
Now Se. and north, dial. 

a 1115 Juliana 26 Six men beateS hire hwil ha mahten 
drehen. ^ 1350 Will. Paler no 1772 Fled as fast homward as 
fet mi^t drie. 1373 Bar hour Bruce xvni, 53 Sail na man 
say. quhdl I may dre, That xtrynth of men sail ger me He. 
r 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 156 ISymeon) Welle is me 
that I shAllc. dre Tyllc I have sene nym with myn ee. 1570 
J.i viN8 Alanip. 46/26 To Dree, last, durare. 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Dree, to endure, to last. 1871 Waddell 
Ps, lxxxviii. 15, I. .kenna nae longer how till dree. 

6. ttatts. To last through (time) ; to j>ass, spend, 
live (one’s life, days); csp. with the notion of 
endurance. Also with forth , out, Obs. or%7 reh. 

c 1*50 Gen. 4 Ex. 2404 An hundred 5er..Haue ic her 
dio^en in wcrldc wo, 1340-70 A /maunder 24a With doole 
dried bee so his dayes. c 1280 Sir Ferumb. 5842 God Ivf 
schalt kou drye, 1583 Jas. I Lss. Poesie (Arb.) 44 To drie 
Her voyage out. a 1605 Monk.omerir Alisc. Poems vii. 1 
Drie furth the inch as tfiou hes done the span. 1803 Scon 
Last Alinstr, ii. v, Would’st thou thy every future year«In 
ceaseless prayer and penance drie. 

0 . To * spin out*, protract, dial. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss , *He dreed a lang drone’, 
delivered a tiresome dissertation, 
lienee Dree’ing vbl. sb. 
c X3 50 Will. Paleme 919 For dreeing of kis duel. 

Dree, sb Se. [f. Dree f/.] The action of the 
verb Dree ; suffering, grief, trouble. (Mostly 
a modern aicbaism.) 

W 143 ° I-ylm.. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 45 The first verc 
wedlokk is called plcyc, lhe second dreye, and the tnrid 
yere deye ] 187* Waddell Ps, xxvi*. 5, r the day o* dule 
an dree. t8oo R Bruges Shorter Poems iv. 4 The half- 
moon. Shrinketh her face of dree. 

Dree dreigh, (drf, drfx)i <8. Now Sc. and 
north, dial . or arch. Forms: 3 drei}, drih, 
3-5 dre}, 4 drye, dry}, 4-5 drey, 5 dregh, 
drie, 5- dreich, 6- dreigh, 7- dree, (8 dreech, 
dreegh, 8-9 driegh, 9 driohe, driech). [ME. 
dre), dregh OE. type *drfog, corresp. to ON. 


drjtlgr enduring, lasting, substantial, ample, rich 
(Sw. dryg heavy, long, large, rich, etc., Da. droi 
lasting, durable, great) ; fiom stem of Dree v .] 
f 1 . Enduring, patient, long-suffering. Obs. 
c xaoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 49 Ix>mb is drih fung and milde. 
c xaso Hymn Virg, 34 I bid. App. 256 Maide drei} & wd 
itaucht. 

t 2 . Heavy, mighty, great ; doughty, fierce. Obs. 
13 . . E. E. A Hit, P. B. 343 In dry} dred and daungcr. 
c 1400 Rowland tf O. 696 Hi* dyntty* were full dregne. 
ci 400 Destr. Troy *322 Dicghixt fn army*, And the 
strongest in stourc. Ibid. 11890 pe key. .the ifurre* to vndo 
of the dregh horse, a 1400-50 Alexander 5568 pc drc}e»t 
dccle of baim died of his duki* handis. 

9 . a. Long ; slow', tedious, wearisome ; persistent ; 
difficult to surmount or get over, * stiff’, severe, 
b. Dreary, cheerless, doleful, 
c xaoo Destr. Troy 1622 The draghte*, the dyse, and ober 
dregh gaumes. Ibid. 3320 Klan..driet the dropis of nir 
dregh teris. a 1400-30 A le.t under 4441 }oure surfete of 
driidcis . . gers aow die or }oure day many dreac wyntir. 
r 1430 Hymns f'irg . (1867) 22 perof us benkip p** Wt y lo 
drie. ?X4.. AIS. Harl. 2252, fo. 118 (Halliwcll) A ryver 
hrode anu dreghc. 1597 Montgomerie Cheme Star 35^ 
l'he craige was vgly, May and dreich. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 15 Dree’. Tamg. seeming tedious beyond exjiecta- 
tion, spoken of a way. A liard bargainer, spoken of a person. 
0x774 Fi kgi’sson Leith Races Poems (1845) 35 There *r 
lang and <1 icech contestin. 1794 Burns ‘ there was a lass' 
i, 'lTie moor was driegh, and M eg was skiegh. 1807 J. Stagg 
Poems 19 Six dree years had Susan languish'd. 18x8 SCOTT 
Hrt. Alidl. xxix, *<Jur tuinny here’* rather driech in the 
upgang.’ 1857 £• Waugh Lane. Life 207 The rains are 
heavy and drcc upon Ashworth moor«L x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxiii, 4 My life is a bit driegh.. 1 sec little 
company*. 

t 4 . At a tedious distance, far off. Obs. rare, 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 12205 P e i a<iSC hil 
was nought so drey ffro k« more, but euenc ney. 

Dree, dreigh, adv. Obs. or dial. [ME. drc)c\— 
OE. type *drhge . J 

+ 1 . Heavily, severely, mightily, vehemently. Obs. 
c X3»o Sir Tristr. 3035 pou louest tristrem dreije. c 1340 
Gaw, 4- Gr. Knt. 2663 Hade hit [weupon] dryuen ndoun, as 
dre} as he atlcd, per hade ben ded of his dynt. c 1440 
Auturs of A rth. (Irel.) xl Querto draucs thou so dre3ghc? 
2 . Persistently, * doggedly *. dial. 

. *®44 S. Bamford Life of. Radii al 110 The rain having set 
in dice. X865 E. Waugh Lane. Songs 7 Th’ rain’s cornin’ 
dcawn very dree. 

Dreed, obs. form of Dread. 

Dree'-draw. An implement used in illegal 
fishing, being a ‘stroke-haul*, q. v„ fastened to 
a line reaching across a river, and held by a man 
at each end. 

1850 Act 13 tf 14 Victoria c. 88 § 40 It shall not be lawful 
..at any Season of the Year, to use for the Purpose of 
taking Fish any Otter, I.ystcr, Spear, Strokchaul, Dree 
Draw, or Gaff. x$66 Cork Constitution (newspr.) 12 Sept., 
I'or that, .each of you did illegally use a dree-draw or goff 
for the purpose of taking fish in .. the Bandon River. 

Dreel, 8c. form of Drill. 

Dree ly, dreighly, adv. Now Se. and north, 
dial. [f/DREK a . + -ly 

f 1 . Heavily, mightily, vehemently, stiffly. Obs. 

13. . E. E. A llit. P. C. 2^5 Drof hem dry3lych adoun 

drpe. 13. . Gaw. Or. A tit. 1026 pay . . k® wyn dronken, 
Daunsed ful dre}ly wyth dere carolcz. rx 460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 90 And thou drynk drely, in thy polle 
w>IIc it synk. c 1475 Rauf Coihcar 217 They drank 
dreichlie about. 

2 . Slowly, persistently, dial. 

x8*8 Craven Dialect, Dreely , slowly, though continuous. 

4 It rains dreely*. s868 Holmk Lf.k B. Godfrey xlvi. 251 
Father called thee dreely. 

Dreen, obs. and dial, form of Drain. 

Dreep, drape (drfp), v. Obs. or dial. [In Sc. 
use, a dial, form of Drip v. ; but the 15-ifith c. 
English examples appear to represent the OE. 
strong vb. drf of an OS. driofan, OIIG. triofan, 
ON. drjdfa OTeut. *dreuf -, drauf -, druf- to 

drop. See Drip, Drop.] 

1 , intr. To fall in drops, to drip. 
a xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxi[!j. 6 Dropa b« on ha* eorSan up 
on dreopao. c sdjo L vno. Bochas 67 b. Of Diana the (ran*- 
mutacion, Now bright, now pale, now clere, now dreping. 
c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3198 Pe tcrys oure hir face 
drepyd. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxix. 4 The Rayne 
di ccpeth doune softly. 1x04 Lodce Wounds Civ. War v. in 
Hazl. Dodsley VII. 183 The dreeping dimness of the night. 
1681 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 55 Some with spilled 
drink are dreeping, And some sit on a privy sleeping. 18115 
Brockett N. C. Gloss. s.v., ‘Dreaping o* wet*. 01835 
Hogg Ringan 4- May 50 Well do I like at the gloaming 
still, To dreep from the tiff or the lowering hill. 

1 2 . To droop ; fig. to lose courage, grow faint. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10795 pai drepit In dole, as kaidegh shuld. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 161 (Mat*.) Alcestis flower . . In 
xtonnys dreepithe. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 170 In 
goode tyme 3e dede downe drepe To take }owr rest. 
Dreeri, -y, obs. forms of Dreary. 
t Dref, a. Obs. rare, [eaily ME. OE. * drift 
V— dr tit jo-), secondary form of drtif {'.—drtitiu -) : see 
Drop, and cf. OHG. truobi , Ger. trube.\ Trouble- 
some, vexatious, grievous. 

c xaso Gen. f Ex. 4x44 Ydolatrie, Sat was hem lef, ofte 
vt-wro}te hem sor}es dref. 

Dref(t oba. pa. t. and pple. of Drive v. 

DrefLo, dreu# 9 obs. forms of Drivel. 
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Drefbl* -ly, obs. form of Dreadful, -ly. 
Dr#g f sb. Chiefly in pi. dregs (dregs)- Forms: 

3-4 drege, 4- dreg, (6 dredge, 7 dregge) ; PL 
4”7 dWMM. (5 •**> -y«» dregya, 6 dragge*}, 
6-7 dreggs, 6- dregs (6-7 drags, dredges). 
[Probably from Norse : cf. Icel. dreggjar pi., Sw. 
drhgg pi. dregs, lees.1 

1 . (Usually pL) The sediment of liquors; the 
more solid particles which settle at the bottom of 
a solution or other liquid ; grounds, lees, feculent 
matters. Also fig. 

a 1100 E. E. Psalter Ixxiv. o [lxxv. 8) Drege in him [v. r. 
his dreg; Vulg. faex e/usl nognt is littled; drinke sal «d ba 
jsinfulle. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xix ; 397 Whil 1 can sellc 
Rothe dregges and draffe and drawc it at on hole, pikkc ale 
and pinne ale. c 1440 Promt. Pant. 1 31/a Dreggy* of oyle, 
amurea. *<79 Gosbon Sen. Abuse (Arb.) 37 Ihc drinke 
that they dm we [is] oner-charged with dredges. *631 
Gouge God's Arrows f. xliii. 70 Much corruption heth as 
dreggs at the bottome. 175a Uerkklpy Farther Th. on 
Par-water Wks. III. 493 The dregs of tar are often foul. 
*809 Syi>. Smith Two Pol. Serm. II. 43 The bitterest 
dreg in the cup of God’s wrath. 18*5 J. Nicholson Opera/. 
Mechanic 453 The other goes into n deep and narrow 
cistern, where the dreg again subsides. 1870 Dickens 
E. Dtvad viii, He flings the dregs of his wine at Kdwin. 

b. phr. To drink , drain , etc. to the dregs , i.e. 
to the thick and turbid sediment : often fig. 

1709 Pone Ess. Crit. 545 The following ficencc of a 
Foreign reign Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. 176* 
Golds*. Cit. IP. xcvil, This manner.. of drawing otf a 
subject, or a peculiar mode of writing to the dregs. 1795 
Southey^ Pis. Maui Orleans 1. 260 Destined to drain the 
cup of bitterness, Even to its dregs. 1813 Scoit 7 riertu. 
Concl. i, To require of hard That to his dregs the tale 
should run. 1874 J. Sioi/ghton Ch. 0/ Rev. xjit. 318 This 
strange mortal, who had drunk the dregs of Antinominnistn. 

+ 2 . transfi. Faeces, excrement, refuse, rubbish; 
corrupt or defiling matters. Obs. 

at 300 E. E . Psalter xxxix. 3 fxl. al Fra |>e slogh of 
wrecchedncs, And fra fen of dreg 1 Vulg j feels) pat es. 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658! 332 Because the guts bestopt 
with winde and dregges. 1068 Cui pei per & Coi.k Barthol. 
Ana/. 1. xi. 26 The Dreggs «r Excrements, .diet lie lurking. 

3 . fig. The most worthless part or parts; the base 
or useless residue ; the refuse or offscourings. 

* 53 * Klyot Gov. i. xiv, They . . newer tasted other but the 
fecis or dragges of the sayd noble doctrines. 1548 Sufptu . 
Poore Com. (K. E. T. S.) 65 Symplc creatures . .taken for the 
dredges of the worldr. i<8x j. lit ll 1 1 addon's A ttrw. Osar. 
358 Traditions of men : Mounckish vowes. pilgrimages, and 
innumerable such dredge. 1675 Traiifrnk Chr. El It us ix. 
121 Matter is the dreg of nature, and dend without power. 
1689 Hickerinc.ill 11 / hs. (1716) II. 495 For us who live in 
the Dregs of Romulus [cf. L. in Romult fees]. *719 
Young Ret>enge If. i, Some dregs of ancient night not 
quite purg'd oft. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. Ixi. 320 Low 
mechanics.. the very dregs of the fanatics. *876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Loud. 66 The very dregs of the population. 

4 . Last remains, small remnant, residue. 

1377 Holinshkd Hist. S<ot. 490/1 Sore hurt, in the armc 
with the dredge of a calmer shot. 1594 Siiakr. Rich. Iff , 

1. iv. 124 Some ccrtaine dregges of conscience arc yet within 
mce. 18x9 Mro. Buckhm. in For test . Papers 84, 1 will 
wash away that offence., and if there shall yet remayne any 
dregg of it. ■«? Burnet fdfie Bedell Pref. (L.),This iron 
age and dreg of time. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt Journ . France 1 1 . 
208 A dreg of the Romish superstition. 1887 G. Gu mllan 
Plight 111. 76 The meteor . .left not e’en a trace or dreg behind. 

D. The sequclic of a disease. 

1639 Fuller Holy JVar iv. xi. (1647) 187 The remnant- 
dregs of his disease. 18*4 Mm Ferrier Inker, xxvii, The 
dregs of the measles arc a serious thing. 

5 . sing. A small quantity or drop left ; hence, 
dcprcciatively , a small quantity or 4 drop *. 

18x9 Shelley Cyclops 579 Take it and drink it off; leave 
not a dreg. x8sx Cariyle in Farly Lett. (1886) II. 10 
Make yourself a comfortable dreg. 

Hence Dre’gfal a , full of dregs, dreggy ; Drtg- 
less a., (tee from dregs. 

1551 Huloet, Dreggefull or full of dregges, atuaruosus. 
*845 Lu. Campbell Lhatut lints (1857) I. xm. 197 It passed, 
dregless, Into the vat of our memory, 
t Dreg* v . Obs . rare. [f. prec. sb.l traits. To 
make dreggy ; to render turbid as witn dregs. 

18*7-47 Fkltham Resolves 1. xcv. 298 Our much use 
of strong Beere, and gronse Flesh, is a great occasion of 
dragging our spirits. x8xa Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 101 So 
wastno finish of this scene dreggea with dross. 

Dreg, obs. form of Dredgjc. 

+ Dregbaly. Obs. ? Error for *dragbclly : a 
big belly, a person with a large paunch. 

1483 Calk. A ngl. 108/1 A Dregbaly, aqualiculus, porcl cst 
ventripotens. 

Dreggiflh (dre’gij), a . [f. Dreg sb. + -inh.] 
Of the nature of dregs or refuse ; affected by the 
presence of dregs. Also fig. Base, vile. 

* 9 ?* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. v. (1634) 535 Barbers, 
Cooks.. and such dregeish men. i6x6 Surpl. & Markh. 
Country Farms 435 Not that whit h is in the bottome, 
because It is verie dregeish and filthier. 1718 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. II. 146 The Clogging and Dreggish Men- 
struums of Galenic* Electuaries. 



41440 Prom/. Parv. 131/2 Dreggy.. or fulle of drestys, 
feculent* s, 1574 Newton Health Mag. 48 Grapes leave 


much feculent and dreggte matter in the body. 
Physical Viet., The thinner parts are evaporated, and the 
thicker remain black and dreggy. 1703 Moxom Meek. 


Exerc. 105 Either Dreggy or .. mingled with the Settlings 
of the Cask. 1883 Stamford 19 May 6/s Tallow., tine, 42*. 
..dark dreggy lots, 39;. 
b. transfi. mid fig. 

*383 Nashr ChnsPs P. (1613) 59 Twenty thousand of 
these dreggy lees of Libertines. 1878 Cuduorih Intel l. 
Syst. 880 This earth .. the lowest and most dieggy part of 
the universe! 1741 E, Poston PratUr (1747) 1 . 13 Old 
Age, or the dreggy Part of Life. 188s Lowell Btglotv P 
Poems 1890 li. 249 A dreggy hybrid of the basest IjTochIs of 
Europe. 

Iicnce Drogglly adv . ; Dre'ggine**. 

*607 Torsifix Serpents (1658) 778 Having but little earthy 
drngginesse and drossy refuse. 1684 tr. lionet’s Men. 
ContpU. in. si The drcggincs* of t lie ferment. 1878 
Whitnev ■Sights 4- Ins. II. xxxv. 638 Dim city edges that 
dip drearily and dreggily to the brink. 

Dregh, dre;(h, dreho : see Dhkk, Drkigh. 
DregS : see Drko sb. 

Oregy, var. dergie, obs. Sc. form of Dirgk. 
Drehte, pa. t. of Drktch vA 
Drei, dreich, dreigh, dreih, obs. and dial. 
IT. Dhkk v. and a. Drei e, obs. f. Dry. 

Dreid, obs. Sc, form of Dhkad. 

Dreien, dreihen, obs. forms of Draw v. 
Dreifle, obs. form of Drivel. 
t Dreigh, dreioli. Obs. Also 4 dreh, drehi, 
dreih, drei, drey, 4-5 dregho, dre^e, dri^e. 
[? f. drey* dreg // , earlier form of Dhkk a .] 

1 . Long duration of space or time; length, 

distance, extent. 

? a 1400 Afofte Arth . 2916 And thus they dtevene to j»c 
dede dukes and eilcs, Alle be dieghe of pc daye. < iaoo 
Vtstr, Pfvy 678 When the dre^h was don of |>e derkc nignt. 
a iaoo 50 Alexander 4788, \iij daic^ be dene J>e <lri^c was, 
and mare, Or he uii^t couirc to be topp fra b e cauc >ml*rc. 

2. phr. A-, an -, ( o -) dregh : at or to a distance, 
afar off ; « A-dkigh, tpv. 

a 1300 Cursor flf. 21859 (Cott ) Bi taken* ferr on drei Men 
wnt it es command nei 1 1470 Hinry It'a/lace \. 1079 
Folow 011 dreich, giff that wc rnystir ocht. i^ Un 1 kvi)i n 
J. ivy 111 (1822)213 Throw one m g tie that Qu nidus niaid on 
ilreich, the Kom.ims ischit fra tbair tenliv 1713 Kamsay 
C Anst’s A 'irk 11. vi, He stood nac latig a-dicigh. 

3 . Tediousness, annoyance, unc. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5578 All be drejc of b a deucls b*»i 
drenebid or bai past. 

tDreignt, dright. obs. Also 4 5 dreght. 

[f. dreje, dreghe, Dhkk a. + -t.] m Dkkigh 1 . 

c 1400 Des.tr. Troy 106*3 The day of be dreight [wasj 
dryuyn vppo long, a X400 50 A le x muter 1112 pc drr^t [v r. 
dro^t] of H days. Ibid. 4874 l>c dr 131 of daics foure scorr. 
1557-7S Dimn. Occurtents (1833) a6f> 'ihaj i>a.st thiow the 
scynis, a dncht fra schote of the 1 astcll. 

Dreint, obs. pa. t. and pole, of Drknch v. 
t Dre mels. Obs. [a dertv. ol MIC. drem-cn 
to Due am f -Er.H,] A dream. 

138s Langl. P. PI. A \ mi. 138 pe Bible bereb w itnesse hou 
Daniel dcuynede b« DrcmrU^of a kyng. 1377 Ibid B. \ir. 
154. Ibid. xm. 14 How bat ymagyn.it) f in dremdes me 
toldc Of kynde and of bi* connynge. 

Drempt, oba. pa. t. of Dhkam v. 

Drench (dren/), sb. p'orins : 1 dreno(e, 3 
drseno, drenooho, drunch, 4 drenohe, dronke, 
3-dronoh. [OE. drync draught, drink, drowning:— 
OTeut. *drayki-z , f. draijk - ablaut grade of 
driyk-an to Drink. Cf. Goth, draggk , dragk , OS. 
dra/ic, OI IG. tranih Gcr. trank) OTeut. +dran- 
ko m , anti (^IIG. trenka fern. OTeut. *dratjkjd . J 
1 1 . Drink ; a draught. Obs. in general sense. 
a 800 Corpus Gloss. 166 Antedo [antidot um\ wyrtdrenc, 
c 1000 Coll. Monast. (I*h.) 35 (Busw.) Win nys drenc edda. 
4*1205 Lay. 13435 Heo hafden dra.nc, heo haklen mete. 1340 
Ayenb. 130 per ne is iiob^r king ne kucnc b«t n« sscl drinke 
ol deabc* diench. 

2 . spec. A medicinal, sojxiritic, or poisonous 
draught; a potion. From 1600 often (after 3) : A 
large draught or potion, or one forcibly given. 

riooo Sa r. I. at ltd. II. 56 Wyrc drenc wip hwostan. 
c xooo Alia ric Horn. II. 158 Se drenc dtadb.cr wjes, 1*97 
R. (I louc. ( 1724) 1 51 He }ef hym a lupcr ilrench. r 1380 S n 
1 truwb. 1386 Schc fet him a drench b* lt - noble was, mad 
him drynk it warm. *587 Tukhi rv. Trag. T. (1837) 25'** A 
poysoned drench. 16S5 J*. Jonson .Staple of N. 11. Wkn 
(Rtldg ) 385/1 A drench of sack At a good tavern . , Would 
cure him. 1687 Milton P. L. il 73 If the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful Lake l>enumme not still. 17*9 DUrify 
Pills (1872) III. 327 This muddy Drench of Ale. 1859 R. 
F. Burton Centr. Afr . in Jrnl, Geog . Soc XXIX. 286 
Girls are fattened to a vast bulk by drenches of curds and 
cream thickened w ith flour. *868 Browning Rmg 9 t Bk. n. 
951 Guido.. Shook off the relics of his poison drench. 

As. 138* j. Bell H addon’s Anno. Osor 324 With concu- 
bynes and drenebe* of Bnudr>e. 164s Mu ton Antntadv. 
(1851 >204 To diet their ignorance, .with the limited draught 
of a Mattin, and even song drench. 1891 E. H Hickey 
in Athenaeum 24 Oct. 549/2 The xleepy drench of Time. 

3 . A draught or dose of medicine administered 
to an animal. 

155s Hulokt, Drench or dry tike for horse or other l>ca»l, 
soTuiatum. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 144 Poure this drench 
with an home downe the throat of laboring jades. 1639 1*. 
de Gray Compt. florsem. 66 Administred by way of Drench 
to a horse. Watts Ontology x. li. f 4 A farrier 

constrains him to take a drench. 1864 Knight Passages 
IPrhg. Life I. ii. 151 No cattle doctor would give a drench 
to a cow unless he consulted the table in the Almanack. 

4 . The act of drenching, soaking, or wetting 
thoroughly ; such a quantity as drenches. 


slot J. Barlow Colnmb. 1. 442 Wide oyer earth his annual 
freshet strays. And highland drains with lowland drench 
lepavs. 189s Browning Christm. Ei>e t etc. »68 Quench The 
gin shop’s light in hell's grim drench. *893 Baring Chum i> 
Cheap jack /. 1 1 1 . 1 14 A dreiu h of rain. 

6. Tanning. A preparation 111 which skinn arc 
steeped. Ci.drent hc-kiv* in 6. 

1853 C. Mori 1 1 Tanning, etc. 410 Skim*, .undeigo a sleep- 
ing, lor ten or fifteen days, in a fermenting mixture, 01 
’dicnth *, of forty pounds ofuran and twenty gallon* of water 

6. ( otnb . 9 nt» drench-horn, (orig. OK. drent - 
horn a drinking horn), a horn used for giving 
a medicinal drench to animals ; + drenohe-kive, 
a drenching vat or tub (sec sense 5). 
b ft 1000 Lai Dipl 729 (Kemble) III. 361 (Bosw.) Icgcann 
into Swre stowc 8011c dreiu horn 8c ic acr [/AS, cr] *1 8am 
hiierle KelKiht«\ a 1300 .SW. People Ktldart xiv. 111 F. F. P. 
(1802) 155 Hail l*c jc skinners wlb jure dretiche kiue. Who *0 
htmllib per to wo is him nliue. 1888 R. Holme At mousy 
111. 32 5 / 2 'Hie Farriers Drench Horn. 

Drenoh (drenf), V. Forms: i dronoan, 2-5 
drenchen, y 6 drenohe, (4 drensohe, dr(e'in* 
che, 4-5 drynohe\ 5- drenoh. Pa. t. a. 1-3 
drenote, 2-5 dreint(e, 3 drengte, 3-6 dreynt(e, 
4 dreynkt(e, 5 drenkte, dreynote, 5 draynt(e, 
drenokt, 6 7 drent(e. &. 4-5 drenohid(e, -yd, 
4- drenched, 6-7 drench^. Pa. pple . a. 1 drenefc, 
2 5 dreint, etc., 6 drent, drint, drynt. &, 4- 
drenched, 6 7 dronoht. [OF., drgtuan^ OS. 
drptkian (Du. d/ enken \ OI 1 G. (retie hen ((jcr. 
t rankest \ ON. d> ckkja \—dt enkja (Sw. d t anka) 
OTeut. *dt atjkjan, f. draijk, Ablaut grade of drij- 
katt to drink, ol which it is the causal derivative 1 
1 . trans. To make to drink ; to administer drink 
to ; now sfec. to administer a draught of medicine 
in a forcible maimer to (an animal ». 

1 xooo Ags. Ps. lix. fix. j 3 Du.. hi.. mid wynsumc w* ,,r 
drcn< i»*st a 1400 $oAte.\ander 1 106 poll sail he dtetichid of 
a driuke a draye of vnselc. 159s Daniel t otnpl. Rosamond 
2u Wks. (1717) 54 Take it [i.e. poison 1 , or I will drench y«>u 
else by force. 1853 H°> cho1, 1 Pttxopms. Vandal IVats it. 
55 'l he drink proceeding, mid Gonthurin t>eing well drencht 
and groun liountifull, gave of his meats to the guard 167s 
J. Lacy Dumb Lady 1 Dram. Wks. (1875) at I’ll to the* 
wood and drench n Mck horse. 1758 l oom Eng. Jr. Putts 
1. Wks. 1799 J. 106 Madam, drenched with a bumpiT, drops a 
* urtesy, and departs. 1808 S< ott Mat m. v. xxii, A stranger 
innidcn Had drenched him ylth a beverage rare. 1894 
Dal/ 1 1 1, Dis Dogs (ed. 3) 3 lt in necessary lo ilrench him. 
Jk . » 3 ®« Wyiiii- Dent, xxxii. 42, I slial drenche tnyn 
arewis in blood, and my s\seid shal deuour flesh, 

t 2 . To submerge in water ; to drown. Al*o tejt. 

Obs. 

t ISO o Ttttt Coll, flout. 175 Gif he ship findeb, he fonde8 
to drenchen hit pf he inai. cl * 03 Las*. 1211 i Suminc hso 
hcom drengte in b^re sm dcope, t 1300 llavelok s6i, I shul 
dreinchen him in b« se. C1386 Ciiaui i k Ltankl. l\ 650 
' 1 ’hey priucly been Mirt in to a wcllo And dreynte (rs tt. 
drenkte, dreynt, dreintcj hem selucn. a 1450 Ktd. di la. 
I our ( 1 868 > 55 Nor no water shuldc ilrenchc her, nor fyre 
bretiuc hei. *590 Sri'Nsnt h (J. if. xii. 6 Condemned lo be 
drent. x6sx G. S sni>\n (>vtd’t Mel mil (16-16) 165 And in 
the t>ti angling wntcis drenebt his child. 

/it*, r 1630 KiMJoN .S/c/7'. Devon f 293 (1810) 302 7 ’b« Dart 
dreneheth itself into that river, 

+ 3 . intr. To hink in water ; to be drowned. Obs. 

XS97 K. (icon . (1724) n*o pe sc bisi t ow al a boutc 
mime . dreiu be. r V330 K. Bri’NNH Chian. Ware (Rolls) 
2o< *8 He dicyntc b^fm* ‘'*485 Dighy Myst (1882) hi. 1747 
pat in b‘s flod we ihcuch nail a 1547 Surrey in Tottelis 
Miu. (Arb ) 16 Alas, now drrn< belli my snete fo. *570 
Anr. Pakki k Corr. (1855) * w **s like to have drenched 

in the midst of the d hames. 

As *- *374 Gmai 1 vu. I toy/us iv. 90a (930) Dough ye bob^ 3 
in sake tens drenche [l/ati. dreyntej. c >3»$ “7 l'. G. IV. 
1919 Astatine, And let hire drenche hi sorws & in dtxlresxc. 
4 . Dans. To wt*t thoroughly by immersion ; to 
steep, soak, saturate. 

rxs3o l/ati Meid 15 HU earewen id reticle of an attri 
haliwti. r 1420 Pa/lad, on Hush. t. 370 Let drenche it for 
a tyme in water swete. * 5*9 Goo an Jluven Health eexliii. 
(16361 310 A, spuiigc drenched in white Vincger of Roses. 
1897 Drvoen V/tg. (rterg. nr 680 Good Shepherds after 
Sheering drench their Sheep. 1719 VotN<, Bnsirisw i, I'll 
diench my sword in thy detested blood. *748-7 Hervi y 
Medit. (1818) 15/ 'i'hc ii.uIh, ahich were drenched in his 
sacred veins, 

b. Panning. (See quots.) 

1853 C. Mori it / aunt tig, t ft . 41 \ r J lie skins arc drenched 
for some days in a fermenting bran-bath. 1885 llatptt's 
Mag. Jan. 276/1 1 o * drrncli ’ the hides arc jda» ed for sis 
or eight hours in vats filled vs it h a dissolved cxc ituumi , 
al>ove which a line of large *nodcn . wheels .. in their 
revolution turn them over anti over in the solution. 

6. Now csp. To wet through and thioughwith 
liquid falling or thrown upon the object. 

15498a Sxkrnhoi i> & H. Ps csxxiu. 343 It weal not 
Aaron’x head alone, but drencht hU beard throughout, a 16 56 
Br. Hall Rem. IVhsJ i66tj) ^3 Many ficdds have been drencht 
with blood. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 46 And Show'rx noon drench 
the C'amlet’s cockled Grain, tfts 'IVnn yson Dream Lair 
IVomcn 84 Dark wood- walks urent h'd in dew. 187* J.. 
Stf mi p h P/aygr. Fur. iv. (1 804) 95 A thunderxtorin drenched 
us during our descent. *® 7 * R.. Ellis Catullus ti. 9 Drench'd 
in a brother's tears, and weeping freshly, receives them. 

t Q.fs- To drown, immerse, plunge, overwhelm. 
<*1374 Chaucer Boeth, 1. metr. I 1 (Camb. MS.) The 
sorwful howre bat is to seyn the deth hadde almost dreynt 
xnyn heued. <1440 Gesta Rom. lxvi. 393 <Harl. MS ) He 
drenchith pe synner In Ivtll thowtis. 1580 Roll a no Crt. 
Venus tv. 83 He.. was drint into dlspatr. 1588 Drant 
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Horate's Sat. iv. C, Hi*, -ohim* is dicnie in dcblc so dccpc. 
a 16*8 Pri h ion Arw* (fir/ < i o<<>) vjti Men much dicnclicd 
in wot Idly buiiiits, 1818 J as. Mul Hut. India 111 . v t . 1. 
45 Mauls drenched with tnroi aie easily deceived. 

Hence Drenched plrcnji >,///. a. 

c 1340 Cur»or M. 168/) t Triii ) A drenched Jbeesl. 1589 
Greene Menaphon ( \ib.J 27 ‘J'o drie their drenched 
a | »paradc. i 65 o (midis Dr. Hiownng tin A drenched 
and almost drowned man. 1885 II at per s Mag . Jan. 27/)/! 
The diem heil hide**. .rue. .worked over a beam. 

Drench: sec Dkkng. 

Dre ncher. [f. Drench *'• + -eh i.J One who 
or that which dt cliches ; a drenching shower ; an 
apparatus for administering a drench to a beast. 

*755 Johnson, Drencher, i. One that dips or steeps any 
thing v One that gives nhysick by force. Diet. 189s 
Dali Mall G. v Aug. 3/1 We have just had a drencher, and 


a 16*8 Fin s 1 on I\nt> (fir/ ' 19# Men much diencht-d 

in wot Idly buiiiits, 1818 J as. Mul Hut. India 111 . v t . 1. 


Dali Mall G. 2^ Aug. 3/1 We have just had a drencher, ami 
the main street . is swimming. 1894 11 . Dalzikl D/s. 
Dogs 3 The medif inc measure and drencher. I invented, 
l/renching ('Irriifirj, vbl. sb . [f. as prcc. + 
-inu , .l The action of Drench v. % in various senses. 

t 1380 Wvuik JYks. (1880) 59 To saue a niannus bodi fro 
deb or dryncchyng. c 1286 Ciiaucrk Man 0/ Law's T. 387 
Who kcptc hire fto the drench yn^; in the see? l6*6 Bacon 
Sytva i 648 Malt in the Drenching will swell. 1870 Daily 
Ncios 25 Nov., He gives them three drcnchings of varnish, 
b. Comb. , as drenching* horn , - staff. 

1639 T. dk Gray Co mid. llorseut. 106 Holding up his head 
with a Drenching StafFe. 169? Dami-ier in 1 'ktl. Drans . 
XX. 50 If it be Tor any Cattcl, it must be .given with a 
Drenching Morn. 1737OZELL Rabelais II. 64 A Drcnching- 
fiorn serves to convey a Draught into a Horse’s Mouth. 

Drenching, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -i.no ^.] 
That tli caches or thoroughly wets ; soaking. 

17*7 Gray Dtuent Odin 3 3 The drenching dews, and 
driving rain, i860 Tynoai.l (Dae. 11. xi. 393 We descended 
. .amid drenching rain. 

Hence Dre'nohingly adv. 

1880 M iss Hrougii ton .SVt. Th. 111. vii, It is wet oh, 
drenchiitgly, drowningly wet. 

Dreng (dreg). Eng. Hid. Also i dronoh, 
drongh, 3 drenohe, dringche, 3 4 dring(e, .St. 
6-8 dring. [OE. dreng , ON. drengr young man, 
lad, fellow, (Sw. drang man, servant, some one’s 
* man ’, Da. dreng boy, lad, apprentice). The 
modern word, had it survived in living use, would 
have been dring; but the OE. and Norse form 
dreng is retained by historical writers.] A free 
tenant (specially) in ancient Northumbria, holding 
by a tenure older than the Norman Conquest, the 
nature of which was partly military, partly servile. 
Sec Maitland, < Northumbrian Tenures’ in Eng. 
Hist . Rev. V. 632. 

at 000 Battle 0/ Maldon 149 Forlet 8a drenga sum daro8 
of lianda, fleo^nn of folmum. 1086 Domesday Bk. 260 b, 
Hujus manerii (Ncwclon, Lnnc.Jaliam terram xv. homines 
quo* drenchs vocabnnt pro xv. oris tcncluiut . . Modo sunt 
ini vi. drenghs. tixoo Charter 0/ Ranuiph in Murray 
Dial. S. C. Scot. 22 note. K[anulf] bisccop cretc8 we! allc 
his heme* & drenecs of Kalondsciie & of Norhamsciic. 
fisc* Lay. 12713 Androgien wes her king ; vnder him wes 
monihtch dring. I bid. 14700 Drenches, a 1300 Cursor M. 
16022 (Cott.) All hai gadird o be tun, bath fremnn am! dring. 

1 1300 // avelok 2258 And si^en drenges, and sij>en thayncs, 
And sijicn knithes, and sij>en swcyncs, *874 Stubbs Const . 
Hist. § 96 (ed 3) I. 262 Lanfranc .turned the drengs, the 
icnt -paying tenants of his arch (episcopal estates, into knights 


for the defence of the country. 1800 F. W. M ah land in 
Rng. Hist. Rev. V. 628 Under Richard I the thegns and 
drengs of Northumberland paid tallage. 

b. Contemptuously : A low or base fellow. Sc, 
*53$ Stkwart Cnm.Stot. III. 278 Quhilk is knawin for 
anc wrache or dring. a 160 5 Poi.wart Fly ting tv. Mont- 
gomerie 796 Dcid aring, dryd feting ! thou will hing but a 
.sun^ie. 1709 Strothers To th* Blackbird ix, The Captive 
o’ some dudron dring, Dull, fat an' frowsy. 

Dreng&ge (dregged^). Eng. Hist . [ad. med. 
L. drengagium, f. prec. + - agium , -age.] The 
tenure or service of a dreng. Also attrib. 

(exseo Testa d* Nevill. 389 Johncs dc Hawilton tenet 
Hawilton Claverworth Wytington in capite de domino 
Rcge in drengagio. 1*77 D. 6 Edw. /, B. R. Rot . 7 Dren- 
gagium est ccttum servictuni men nemy Service de Chivaler.] 
*607-7* Com ell Inter pr , Drengage. Drengagium , the 
Tenure by which the Drenches belu their Lands. 1890 F. 
W. M An land in Eng. Hist. Rev. V. 626 Even in the 
fourteenth century the drengage tenants of the bishop of 
Durham were still nominally liable to do ' outward*. 1894 
R. S. Ferguson Hist. West world, 94 A mere trace or 
Drengage is to be found in Cumberland, two tenants only, 
but it existed in Durham and Northumberland. 

Drenke, obs. form of Drench. * 
tDr**nkle f t'. Obs. Forms: a. 4drenkle,0dl, 
5 -kel ; £. 3-5 drlnkel, drynkle ; 7. 4 dronkle. 
I A frequentative derivative from stem of drink and 
drench OE. type *drfnclian\—*drapkilojan . The 
form dronkle ^ if not a misreading of drcnkle , may 
represent a type *draykulojan ; cf. drevcl , drove 4 
Drivel] 

1 . irons. To submerge, drown. 
a. *11300 Cursor M. 1652 (Gfttt.). I sal halm drenkil 
ICott. a Fair/, droun, Trim drenche] in watir sone. Ibid. 
2228 (Gtttt.) c 1330 R.’Brunne Chrem. (1810) 310 herayne.. 
ran doun on be mountayns, & drenkled be playnes. 

3 . ext so Gen. 4 Ex. 2768 Egipte king . . 8e Se childrc so 
dnnkclcn bead. >447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 75 En- 
chauntement . that drynklyn may the not the see. 

y. R Brunne Chron . u8*o) 43 Four & tuenta 

bousand m lemfec alle at ones Wer dronklcd. ibid. 986 In 
a water stamp* h« was dronkled fleand. 


2 . intr. To suffer submciaion or drowning. 

a. a 1300 Cutsor M. 1236 (G(>tt.) pai drenkled all in hoc 
Mode 14 . Songs 4 Carols 15th l\ (Percy Soc.) 5# lbx 
befetes dienkclyd hi every ilyilic. 

P. a 1300 Cursor M. 1796 iG< tt.) pai diiukbd tlkan. 

y. c 1330 R. Bruns 1- Chum (1810) 106 And dronkled by 
be fee hide bob William and Richard. Ibid. 170 pc schtp Jra* 
was so grete it dronkled in the (lode. 

t Drent, ///. a. Obs. Also dreinfc, dreynt. 
[obs. pa. pplc. of Drench v.] Drenched, drowned. 

a 1310 in vVright Lyric l\ xxxix. nr He is dronke use a 
dreynt moufe. 1579 Spenser Shtph. Cal. Nov. 37 For deadc 
is l>ido, dead alas and drent. 

Dreof, obs. pa. t. of Drive v. 

Dreo^hen, dreo$en, obs. forms of Drkf. v. 

Drep&nid (drc’pilnid). Zool. [f. Gr. dptnav-ov 
scythe t -id,] A fish belonging to the Vrepattidtr , 


scythe t -id,] A fish belonging to the Vrepanidw. 
a family of scombroid acantnopterygian fishes, the 
typical genus of which is Drepane , so called from 
its elongated falciform pectoral fins. 

From same source, Drrpanlform a. t sickle- 
shaped, falciform. (| Dr* pani» pnod.L.], a genus 
of birds ; the sickle-billed sunbiuls of the South 
Sea Islands. || Drepa nlum, Hot. [mod.L. 1 , ‘ Eich- 
lcr’s term foi a sickle-shaped cyme, in which the 
lateral axes arc all in the median plane and spring 
from the upper side of the curved axis.* Dr#*panoid 
* scythe or sickle-shaped * ( Syd . Soc. Lex. 1883), 
t Drepe« V. Obs. Forms : I drop an, 4-5 
drep(o. Fa. t. i dreep, drop, 4 drap, drop, 
dreped, 5 drepit. Fa. pple. 1 drepen, dropen, 
5 drepit, -id. [A Common Teut. strong verb of 
ablaut series r, a, te, e ; OE. drepan , « M. and 
mod.LG. drepan , dr a pan, MDu. drepan to hit, 
strike, OHG. t refan , treffan (Ger. treffeti) y ON. 
drepa to strike, smite, kill (Sw. drdpa , Da. dnrbCj 
to kill, slay) ] irons . To strike, kill, overcome. 

Bcowul/(Th.) 3405 Under helm drepen. Ibid. 5753 Jtoane 
ic sweordc drep fci;h 5 -J 5 cni 6 lan. <21300 Cursor M. 3602 
(Cult.) J>at bou niai drep (u r. sic] me sum dere. at 300 
E. E. D sailer xciii[i). 6 Step-childrc b*u drape al dai. c 1300 
Havelok 2229 He with his hend Ne drop him nouth, that 
sor fend, c 13*5 Body «5- Soul 259 in Map's Poems 343 The 
detb ho dcolfulliche 111c drap. c 1400 Dcstr. Trvy 929 pis 
jUone. .drepit the dragon to the dethe negb. <11400 50 
Alexander 867, I did bot my dcuize to drepe him. 

Hence + Dra ping vbl. sb. ; also f Dra per, one 
who kills ; a murderer. 

CX300 Havelok 2684 per was swilk dreping of b* folk. 
a *400-50 A lexander 3422 pe drepars of Dary. 

I Drepe, early form of Dreep v. 

Drere, -lie, Drerie, etc., obs. ff. Drear, etc. 
t Drese, V. Obs. rare. [OE. driosan , to fall, go 
to ruin, pa. pple. (&e)dt oren; whence early ME. 
ydrore \ a comm. Teut. vb. — OS. driosan , Goth. 
driusan, draus , dtusum , drusan .] To fall. 

a 1000 Phoenix 34 VVa.-i.tmax ne drcosaS. [e 1*75 Lay. 
9245 Al he [PortcastrcJ gan to-drese ] 13.. Leg. oj 

Gregorius 1S5 (Mktz.) He was to deby drorc - 

Dress (arcs), v. Forms : 4 dresce, 4-6 dres, 

4- 7 dresse, (5 drisse, drysse), 4- dress. 0 . 5 
dirse, dyrae, 9 north . derse. Pa. t. and pple. 

5- 6 dreste, 4- dressed, drest. [a. OF. dresse-r 
(earlier drecier > drescer) to arrange Pr. dressar, 
drefar , OSp. derezar } It. d(i)rizzare L. type 
*dtree/idre f f. direct us Direct.] 

I. To make straight or rignt ; to bring into 
proper order ; to array, make ready, prepare, tend. 

1 1 . Irons. To make straight ; to erect, set up. 

13 . Coerde L. 2554 He dressyd hys bak unto the mastc. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xvn. 372 Dressand vp ledderis douchtely. 
14501530 Myrr. our Laaye a8 Mync ere* shall be dressed 
vp, to here hfs grayer, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ymon xxii. 
476 That the gibet be dressed all hie vpon the gate. 1530 
Palsgr. 528/2 , 1 dresse, I set upryght . . Dresse this old ymage 
agaynst the wall. *585 T. Washington tr. Aicho/ays Coy. 
11. iti. 73 b, To dresse up the pavillion. [189* Black <y 
White 22 Oct. 474/2 He..drefescd his figure still more 
uprightly.] 

fD. refl. and intr. To raise oneself, to rise. Obs. 

13. . Gaiv. 4 Gr. Knt. e66 He. .dressez on b« mom, Asker 
erlv hys arinez. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. aa (711 Troilus 
. .dresse de hym vpward. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cxcviii. 288 
He dressyd hym on his steroppes. 

1 2 . irons. To put (things) 1 straight* or *to 
rights * (Jit. and Jig.) ; to set in order ; to manage. 
Also with up. Obs. 

c*3«o R. Brunne Chrom (1810) 327 Wardeyns wise, To 
kepe pe lond and dres be folk forto justise. T a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 46 Panmarke he dryssedc alle by drede of hym 
selyvne. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 117 All thing }eid 
wcill and wes wcill drest, In. .peace. 167a Acc. Bk. Sir % 
Faults (1894) 9 To the wright.. for dressing some things 
about y* house. 

+ b. To right, redress, remedy. Obs. 
c 1560 A Scott Poemsxx. 7 Scho. .Quhilk suld thy dolour 
dress. 

t o. To arrange amongst ; to divide. Obs. 
c 1400 Gamelyn 36 Dresse th my londes among my sonls 
thre. 4 ^1400 Destr. Troy at 12 Till ho duly were ded & 
dressit in pesis. c 14*0 Ltber Cocorum (186a) ax Take 
onyons. .And dresshe nom sraalle. 

1 8. To place or set in position ; to put on (with 
m connotation of adjustment). Obs. 
e Chaucer Clerk's T. 395 A coroun on hir heed thay 


] hart i-dresfecd. *387/1 , K^vlsA Higden (Rolls) VII. 71 Gere, 
bertus dressed hym [re 1 occulmt] under a treen brugge and 
heng by b« armes. c 1400 Melayne 835 Thay dressed* on 
hym a dyademe. t . 1530 Lu. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 

1 <18*4) 347 How Arthur dressed down* one of the comers of 
her keuerchcfe aboute her necke, 
b. JYintinp. See quot. 

1 *8*3 Crabs Teihnot. Diet., To Dress a Chase (Print.) or 

I « Eorm , to fit the pages and the cha.se, or form, of tnc matter 
! that has l»een composed. 

1 4 . Mil. a. Hans. To di aw up (troops; in proper 

! alignment. 

1746 Rep. Cond. Sir % Co be The Artillery to have 

1 been posted on the Right of tnc Line, and dressed straight 
1 with it. 1796 Stedman Surinam I. viii. 185 The whole 
party being dressed in one rank, face to the right. 1833 
j Regul. I ust r, . Cavalry 1. 23 No rank .. ought ever to be 
dressed, without the person .. appointed to dress it, deter- 
, mining .. a line on which the rank . . is to be formed. 1868 
Kinclake Crimea (1877) III. i. 220 The battalion dressed 
J its ranks with precision. 

| transf. 1840 Evid. Hull Docks Com. 27 Pull down 
I the whole front of the warehouses and dress them back. 

1859 F. A. GRiFimis A rtil. Man. (1862) T59 The subalterns 
I dress and correct the line of tents. 

b. intr. To 4 form * in proper alignment. 

,.*796 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry (*813) 51 When marching in 
line f each squadron dresses to its own center. 1803 Compi. 
Drill Serjeant 10 At the word Dress, each man will cast 
his ryes to the point he is to dress to. 1853 SToeqUEM-R 
Milit Em yet. s. v. f Soldiers dress by one another in ranks, 
and the body collectively by some given object. 

transf. 1888 N. 4 Q. 7th Scr. V. 344 All that remains of 
the west sides of the square, .is continued on the same plan 
as the brick house, and dresses with it in height. 

f 5 . Irons. To make ready or prepare for any 
purpose ; to order, arrange, draw up. Also with 
up. Obs. exc. as transf. from 7. 

13.. K. Alls. 479 Neptanabus Made so strong sorcerye, 
And dressed hit by the skye. 138* Wyclif John i. 23 
Dicssc 3e the wey of the Lord, as Ysayc .. scyde. a 1400 
Distill of Susan 27 4 Nou |>ci dresse hiie to dep. CX440 
York Myst. xxxvi. 240 A draughte . .of drinke hauc I dreste. 
a 1533 En. Berners Huon cxvti. 423 And dresse vp tubbes 
wit n water of the see, and halo we you it, and chrysten 
them therin. a 1605 Montgomirie M hide's Melodic Ps. 
lvii. 35 A ditche is drest For me — bot loe 1 my foes therein 
doc fall. 1676 Phil. Trans. Xl. 681 Gabfacus .. under- 
took to dress Tables of their Motions. ( X763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4 Mus. v. 50 Thcic was neither History nor 
Philosophy., but what was dressed by the Muses. 1834 
Mkowin Angler in Wales I. 34 To employ outselves in 
dressing a few flies. 

+ b. intr. To make arrangements, arrange. Obs. 
1596 Dai rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 445 He sendis 
Bischop Monluch . . to handle wiLh her, and dres anent the 
transporteng of the armio home the Jnglis bordouris. 

f6. refl. and intr. To prepare oneself, make 
ready; in many quots. coloured by sense 14, and so ~ 
to apply oneself, direct onc*» skill or energies, turn 
the attention to. Cf. Address v. III. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 1003 Alla gan hym 
dresse, And cck his wyf, this F.mpcrour to meetc. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 5105 I>es drest for he dede and droghen to ship. 
Ibid. 8425 Of Andromnca drem 1 dresse me to telle. X5*6 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 67 Let vs dresse our sclfc to 
go forth the tourney of lyfc. 1596 Dalkymh.e tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. viii. 75 The Hammiltounis vrges the Douglas, 
to dres him for the momc. 

7 . Irons . To array, attire, or 4 rig out with 
suitable clothing or raiment; to adorn or deck 
with apparel ; in later use often simply, to clothe. 

c 1440 York Myst. xvii. 91 Dresse vs in riche array. 15*6 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 201 b, The spouse, .hath many 
women to adorne and dresse her. x6ai Burton Anal. Met. 
in. ii. 11. iii. (1676) 206/ x Some light housewife, .dressed like 
a May-lady. 176a Goldsm. CrV. W. xiv, I was dressed after 
the fashion of Europe. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. xlvii. 
iox He.. came out drest in white. x86 6 Mr*. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 319, 1 was up and dressed at seven. 

b. refl. (and pass.) To attire oneself with atten- 
tion to fashion or artistic effect ; spec , to put on the 
more elaborate costume proper for a dinner or 
evening party or for a ceremonial occasion; also, * 
simply, to attire oneself, put on one's clothes. 

*64* J. Jackson True Rvang. T. 11. 99 Our Saviour.. sets 
up little children as looking-glasses of grace , to dresse 
ourselves in. 1667 Pepys Diary 25 Mar., By and by comes 
Mr. Lowther and his wife and mine . . into a box, forsooth, 
neither of them being dressed. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xvnt. xi. He had barely time left to dress himself. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 27 w 4 He was come hack to dress* 
himself for a ball. 1894 Baring-Gould Kitty HI. 9 He 
saw the lawyer dressing himself and shaving. 

O, intr ♦ in reflexive sense. 

1703 Rows Ulvss. Prol. 15 They. .Dress'd at Her, danc'd, 
ana fought, and. .did all that Men could do to have her. 
1710 Swift Lett. (*767) III, 77 While I was dressing. 

1 730-6 Bailey (folio) s. v., To dress at a person, is to dress 
ana adorn in order to enamour or gain the affection of a 
person. 1800 Oracle in Spirit Pub. 7 rnts. (1801) IV. *3 
When he gets up in the morning, let him dress off in the 
sprucest style. s8oe G. Rose Diaries (*860) 1 . 505 , 1 went 
up to dress for dinner. 1815 Elphinstonk Acc. Caubul 
(184a) 11 . 51 They . . dress like Khyberees. 1885 Manch. 
Exam, is Jan. 6/9 The ladies*. dress in blacks and drabs. 
1887 Daily New e 7 June 6(1 That soctiOn of the world that 
* dresses ' in contradistinction to merely wearing clothes. 

d. tram. To dress up : to attire elaborately, 
or in a manner appropriate to a superior position 
or to a part which one aspires to play. To dress 
out (f forth ) ' to deck out with dress. Also intr % 
for refl. 
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1874 Vincent Gallant t \<nd jo Being neatly and 
Taylur-ltke drest up. ijnt Bkkkki.i-y Prev. Kuiu Gt tint. 
Wk*. 111 . aox The direct way *o rum a man is to dress* him 
up in fine clothe*. 1749 Fihjding Tom Jones iv. x, Dress 
forth his wenches in such gaudy style. 17 66 Goldsm. ITc. 
IV. iv, Down came my wife ana daughters, dre*t out in all 
their former splendour. 187$ Tkevf.i yan Macaulay I. i. 16 
The Frenchmen, .dressed out with women's gowns and 
petticoats. Mod, To dre*s up for private theatricals, 
e. Irons/, and Jig. (of 7 and yd.) 

*615 I. Stephens Satyr, Ess. Aviij, Such a most busie 
Daw did seeme to dresse My Characters with saucinesse. 
1699 Bentley Thai. 162 A sort of Declamation, to dress up 
anti to varnish the Story of Pausanias. *7*5 Watts Logic 11 1. 
iii. ft t They dress up the opinion of their adversary as they 
please. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4- Dogma <1876) 315 Dressing 
the popular doctrine out with fine speculations. 

8. To array, equip ; to adorn, deck ; also with 
out, f up. To dress a ship : to deck it out with 
flags, etc. To dress a (shop) window : to decorate 
it with goods artistically or attractively displayed. 

c 1400 Rowland 4 - 0 . 36a Thay . . dressede hym in his 
armours, c 1460 Play Sacram. 165, I hauc dyamantis dere 
wourthy to dresse. 1530 Palsgr. 538/a, 1 dressed my house 
eayly against my housbnndes comynge home. 1648 (jack 
tVest Irui. viii. 23 The Chamber was richly dressed and 
hung with many pictures, and with hangings. 1769 Fauoni k 
Diet. Marine (1789), Fane la Parade , to dress .1 ship, or to 
adorn her with flags. 1844 Dickens Christm, Carol a; It was 
made plain enough, by the dressing of the shops, that here 
too it was Christmas time again. 1879 Sal* Tans Herself 
Again I. xviii. 392 HU windows are not yet ‘dressed \ 
b. To equip or provide (a play, etc.) with the 
appropriate costumes. 

1741 T. Betterton Eng. Stage vi. 9 The Play, was acted 
before the Court and very richly Drest 1881 Daily Nnvs 
13 Sept. 3/* The opera will be newly dressed. 

C. Arch . To decorate (a window, etc.) with 
mouldings or the like. Cf. Dukssing vbl. sb . 4 e. 

17*6 Lkoni Designs 5/3 The Windows of the upper 
Apartments are dressed — Alberti's Arihit. II. S 7 /-’ 
A door dressed after the manner of the Doric or Ionic Order. 

9 . To treat (a person) 'properly*, esp. (in 
ironical use) with deserved severity; hence, to give 
a thrashing or beating to, to chastise ; to reprimand 
severely, scold. Now usually with down. (App. 
associated with 13 f, and kindred uses.) 

14*3 Jar. I. Kingis Q. clxxiii, From day to day 50 sore 
here artow drest. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xl. 268 The 
Apostillis. .Reioysit that for Christ aa thay were dicst. 
1679 Essex Freeholders 6 They dressed the Rogues . . as 
they were never dressed in their lives. 1783 Spanish 
Rivals 9 He would dress my jacket, an I were to tell him 
on't. 1830 Blackik FEschylus If. 303 So we say allegorically 
to trim one handsomely, to dress him, when wc mean to 
punish. 

10 . To treat (a wounded man or his wounds) 
with remedies or curative appliances. 

1471 Sir J. Paston in Pastors Lett. No. 668 III. 3 He U 
hurt with an arow . . and I have sent hym a serion, whychc 
hathe dres»id hym. i$s6 Tinimlk Luke x. 34 IHe) brought 
hym to a common hostry and drest him.. 1603 Knui.ies 
Hist. Turks (1638) iso The wound, .had bin. .well dressed 
by the. .Surgeons. 1738 J. S . Le Drans Ghent. Surg. 
(1771) 149, I dressed him . , with the common Digestive. 
c 1830 Arab. Nts . (Rtldg.) 156 He had his wound dressed. 

11 . To treat or prepare (things) in some way 
proper to their nature or character ; to subject to 
processes requisite for cleansing, purifying, trim- 
ming, smoothing, etc. See also 13. 

1480 lVardr. Act, Edw. IV (1830) 225 For bynding 
gilding and dreeing of a booke called Titus Livius. 1523 
FlTEHrRB. Hush. § 132 Dresse the wode and bowe it clone. 
1535 Covkrd. Exod. xxx. 7 Whan lie dresseth the lampes. 
1339 Morwyng Evonym. 15 Hoate oyles chymistically drest 
and prepared. 1698 Du la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 85 As 
her father was dressing u great pond, there was cast up out 
of it 60 or 80 little images. 1793 Smfaton Edy&tonc / . 

§ 339 The trenails having been previously dressed with a 
plane. 180a Trans, £oc, Arts XX. 277 These stones., 
require to be . . oftener dressed than French Burr-stones. 
1831 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib . f. 302 The usual mode of 
dreasing flour is to brush it through a cylinder clothed with 
wire. 1894 Labour Commission Gloss, s.v. Dressing Lime, 
The slaked lime powder is passed through a sieve to remove 
coarse particles, and this operation is known a* dressing 
lime. 1879 Casseir s Tec An. Educ, IV. 50/1 The surface, .is 
dressed with a little oxide, 
b. intr. -* passive. 

180a Naval Chron . IX. 293 A rove-ash oar that will dress 
clean and light, is too pliant. 1834 H. Miller Sch. 4- Sc Am. 
(1858) 269 It was a hard,. stone, but dressed readily to pick 
and hammer. 

12 . To take away or remove (anything) in the 
process of preparing, purifying or cleansing. 

1701 C. Wolley Jrnl. in N. York (i860) 50 They fence . . 
their grave* about, .dressing the weeds from them. 2769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr, (1778) 301 Kill your pig, 
dress off the hair. 1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib . 1. 229 For 
the purpose of dressing the remaining sand off it fa casting]. 
1838 Jntl, R . Agric. Sac. XIX. 1. 218 Vast quantities of the 
seeds of the cotton-plant are dressed out of the cottons. 

13 . Specific and technical uses. a. To prepare 
for use as food, by making ready to cook, or by 
cooking. Also intr. = passive . 

13. . Coer He L. 3510 Or ye come the flesch was dressyd. 
c 1430 Two Cookery -bks. 13 Put yn J>e Oystrys ber-to, and 
dresse it forth, isfis N. Licit kfield tr. Castankedds Cong. 
E. Ind. Iv. xob, To dresse their mcate with salt water. 1631 
Milton V Allegro 86 Their savoury dinner. .Of herbs and 
other country messes, Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 
1738 T. Sheridan in Swifts Lett, (1768) IV. 163 We dress 
them with carp sauce. 1768 Goldsm. Vic, IV, xxxu, A very 


genteel entertainment, dressed by Mr. Thornhill'* cook. 
1883 Manch. Exam . 28 May 5/1 The caica>*e of a . . tow 
dressed ready for *ale 

1806 Culina 27 Thi* dLh will dress very well with the 
cheeve of our own country. 1858 7 tni. A’. Agru . Soc. XIX. 
l 75 Potatoes *0 grown . . dress badly. 1893 Fatly 
1 2 Sept. 5/5 The sheep should dress about 75 lbs. cac h 

b. To comb, brush, and do up (the nair). 

1309 Hawfs Past, Pleas, xxx. vii, Her shining here so 
properly *hc dreste*. 1663 Plp>* Diary 13 July, Her hun 
dressed <i la negligent c 1773 Johnson Let. Mrs. I At ate 
34 Sept., [SheJ arches her head very high. I wish her head- 
dress wo^ lower. 1833 Tiiiklwall Gtcece I. viii. 333 He 
dressed his hair and crowned himself for a battle as others 
for a feast. ^ 

O. To till, cultivate, prune, or tend field, 
garden, or plant) ; to treat with manure, etc. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (VV. dc W. 1531) ir They laboured and 
dressed the vynyarde of god by holy werkes of fayth 1393 
Siiakr. Rich. II, 111. iv. 56 He had not so trun’d And drest 
Ins Land, as we this Garden. 163$ Pagiti Christutnogr , 
Relig. Britons 36 Some wrought in the Gardens, others 
dressed the Orchard*. 17*7 L)e Foe .Syst. Afagu 1. iv. 
(1840)03 In planting and dressing the Vines. iSax Dwight 
Trav. II. 343 Funds, dressed widi gyusuin. 1843 Jml. R. 
Agrtc. Soc. fV. 1. 3j The leaves arc allowed to rot and dress 
the ground. 1881 Wiiiikhlad I lots 8 Sets arc cut in the 
early spring, .when the plants are dressed. 
fig. 1631 Hotibioi Lev lath. 1. xi. 51 1 his seed of Religion 
..to nourish, dresse. and foime it into Lawcs, 411708 
Lev fridge Prtv. Th, it. (1730) 72 St Paul, who had 
planted a Church, .left him to dress and propagate it. 

f d. To train or break in (a horse or other 
animal). Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6207 Two droinoudnry* drowe hit, 
dressit herfore 1391 Shark. Rich. 11 , \. v. 80 '1 hat horse, 
that I so carefully mine drest. a 1639 Wotton in Rrltq. 
IVotton . 157 The great horse whom already dressed, no man 
can more skilfully manage, or better break if rough and 
furious. 1771 Bkki-ngkr Hist . Horscm, I. 169 Incy all 
having been carefully handled, dressed, or manegtd. 

©.To groom or curry (a horse). 

1330 Palsgr. 528/j Hosteller, dresse my horse vw ell, und 
thou shalte have a Denny. 1614 Markiiam Cheap I/nsb. 
(1623) 61 Dress your horse twice n day, when hcc rest*, and 
once when he travel*. 1769 Mks. Piozu fount. Trance I. 
7 The gentlemen have commonly a good horse under them, 
but certainly a dressed otic 1870 Blaine hncycl. Rur. 
Sports 304 It is not only to remove dirt and to make the 
coat shine that we dress noises, but. to ensure their health, 

f. To prepare and finish, as leather ; to curry, 
isn't* Act 3 Hen. VIII , c. 10 Preainb., Whiche Lcdder 

. .the same persone* corye and dresse in theyr ownc houses. 
1607 Topslll Fonrf Beasts (1658) 113 The skins of Dogs 
arc dressed for Gloves, and close Hoots. 1791 Bonwki 1. 
Johnson (18 31) 111 . 352, 1 observed them . . dressing sheep, 
skins, 1837 Whiuck k BA. ’Trades (1842) 173 In dressing 
leather, the first operation on the skins is steeping them 
until they are thoroughly wetted. 

g. To finish (textile fabrics), so as to give them 
4*1 nap, smooth surface, or gloss 

*513-14 Ail 5 Hen . VIII, c. 3 Preamb., Marcbauntes 
should be bounden to dresse every white Cloth, on this side 
the Sec after they have bought theym. 1430 Palsgr. 528/2, 
I dresse an olde garment, I raysc the woll of it to make it 
seme newe agayne. 1570 Levins Manip, 84/33 Dresse 
cloth, toncinnare. *879 Cassells Teihu. Educ. IV. 235/2 
The white cloths, .sent to Holland to be dyed and dressed, 

h. To cleanse (corn) from chaff and the like. 

1633 Quarlf.s Embl . 11. x. (17 iB) 90 Teach me the skill To 

dress and chuse the corn, take those the chaff that will. 
1710 Priuraux Ong. Tithes it. 76 Corn Threshed, Winnowed, 
and Dressed. 173* Act. Workhouses 79 Their bread is 
wheat dressed down. 1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1 . 371 
A machine for dressing grain, being an improved winnowing 
machine. 


i. To prepare (ore) for smelting by the removal 
of the non-metallic portion. 

1743 ChambprsO'c/. Supp., Dressing of ores', the preparing 
of them a* they come rough from the mine, for the working 
by fire. 1831 Offic. Catal. Gt, Exhib. I. 161 Apparatus used 
for dressing the inferior copper ores, .for dressing the poorer 
portion of the mineral from the tye. 

IL To direct. 


+ 14, trans. To make straight the course of (a 
person or thing); to turn or send in some given 
direction ; to direct, guide. (/*/. and Jig.) Obs. 

a 1315 Prose Psalter’ xx iv. [xxv ] 5 Drc*cc me, Lord, in 
thy sothene**e. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. no 
(Camb. MS.) God hym self. .ordcyny|> and dressyh alle 
binges to goode. *382 Wyclif Num xxiv. 1 He. .dressynge 
his chore ayen* the descert , . saw* Iracl in the tentis 
dwellyngc. f 1500 Melnsine vi. 30 Vf you knowe not the 
way wel I shall dresse you to it. *501 Flokio 2nd Fruit es 
75, I had been© wisely drest, if I hacf playd that Knight. 

re/I. 1336 A nrelio <4 I sab. ( 1608) 11 tij, All her entrepriscs 
♦ .dressetne them all unto the dishoneste parte. 

+ b. To reach or hold forth; to offer. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. vii. o Who of 30U is a man, whom *if 
hi* sonc axe breed, wber he sbal dress© to hym [1388 take 
hyml a stoon? — Luke xxiv. 30 He took bred, and 
blcsside^nd brae, and dresside to hem, c 1430 Lvdc. Mm. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 The* ladies gan her gyftes dresse. 
f 15. rejl. and intr. To direct one** course; to 
betake oneself, repair ; to proceed, move, go. Obs, 
13.. Genu, fjf Gr. Knt. 1415 pe douthe dressed to he wod. 
CI386 Chaucer Clerks T. 95* To Grisilde agayn wol 1 me 
dresse. 1470-85 Mai ory A rthur iv. xxviii, They dressyd to 
gyders and eythcr gaf other suebe strokes. 1300-10 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxiii. 10 Dress fro desert, draw to thy dwelling- 
place. 1313 Douc lab Mneis x. x. 18 Syne baldly . . Agane 
Eneas can Tarquytus dres. 137a Forrest Theof kilns 1064 
in Anglia VII, Unto the busshoppe he dreste him forth. 

t lo. trans. To direct (spoken words or a written 
message) to any one ; to Address. Obs. 


i. 1430 I.ux.. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 242 (Mat/.) Hir 
^ustcr . gnn unto me dresse A wooful bille. 4 1449 Pi « c* k 
Rcfr, Prol j These same woulis bi Scint Pmil uk*miI to 
1 lunuiihc mowe we<l ynow Ik*, dicssid fcrthir to <ch 
I>eisoou. c 1500 Melnsine ix. 38 A knyght . dressed 
wordestowuril her, tk said |etc.]. 1684 fiotidan E, 11. 17 His 

letter* fust he forth did dress. 

Dress ^Irei), st>. p. prec. vb.] 
tl. 'Fhe act of dressing. Obs. 
fa. A setting 1 to rights * ; redress. 

*563 in Tytlrr Hist. S,ot (18^4) III. 404 The Karl* hauc 
leccived thrir dress, and *0 uie in quiet. 

t b. Conduct {itt. and Jig.) 

a 157a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks, 1846 I. 434 To cuter in the 
dresse of hui he affaris. 1383 Satir. /Wins Rcjontt xlv. 756 
Daylie wc may sc hi* dress, When M»n»eir gaid vnto his 
nic*s, 

+ 0 . The act or fact of attiring or arraying oneself, 
cap. ornamentally. 

1739 ( 5 . Ogle 6 ualth. 4 Grit. 107 Be ever on the Prc-s 
and on the Rove. 1778 Mis* Burney T vetina\xxY\, She and 
Mrs. Selwyn were gone up stair* to finish their dress. 

2 Personal attiic or apparel: orig. that pioper 
to some special rank or order of jicraon, or to some 
ceremony or function ; but, in later use, often 
merely : Clothing, costume, garb, cnp. that part 
which is external and serves for adornment as well 
as for covering. 

Tull dte\s (ot , simply, 4 dress *) : the more c labor ate apparel 
proper to a public ccieniony, « dinner, or un evening party. 

1606 Shaks Ant. 4 ( 7 . 11 iv. 5 *1 ill I shall see you 111 your 
Souldicrs dresse 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Ttav. 93 
The Merchant* wearc the Turkish dresse. *693 Hum. <V 
Conv. Town 35 Appeal'd to . in all nice points of Dress. 
1748 Richardson ( fanssa (J.), Futl tires* creates dignity, 
augments consciousness, und keep* at distance an eiicroacher 
•*,8 Dickens Nuh. Nuk. xix, Your black silk frock will be 
quite dress enough. 1836 Fhqvdk Hist. Eng. (1858)!. 1. 15 
Dress was then the symbol of rank, prescribed by statute 
1868 Daily Neivs 8 Aug., The male dancers were in every 
variety of costume none, of course, in anything app! caching 
to * dress '. n 1876 G. Dawbon Fr. Mon. (1888) J49 History 
shows us people in full dress, biography shows them in 
undress, and diaries show them undressed. 

b With a and //. : A suit of garments or a 
single external garment appropriate to some occa- 
sion when adornment is required ; now stec. a lady’s 
robe or gown made not merely to clotne but also 
to adorn. 

*638 Ford Fancies ill. iii, Your dresse* blab your vanities 4 
1711 Addison SftA. No. 69 F 4 The single Dress of a 
Woman of Quality is often the Product of a hundred 
Climates. 1773 Got dkm Stoops to Com/. 11. i, Changing our 
travelling dresses in the morning. 411821 Kiais Somu. 

4 Keen fitful gusts \ Lovely I*tura in her light green dress. 
*8$7 Ruskin Pol. Ficon. Art i. (1868) 74 No good historical 
painting . . can exist, where the dresses of the people of the 
time are not beautiful. Mini, bhc has had a new silk dress 
for the occasion. 

o. transf. An external covering and adornment, 
as the plumage of birds, d. fig The outward 
form under which anything ik presented. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod 11. 412 All the turn and dress Of 
those still roaring* noise resounding seas. 1661 Ifovi k. Style 
of Script. (1675) 164 Eloquence, the dress of our thoughts. 
*713 Dkkiiam Phys. I heal. iv. xii. (K.), Feathers nre us 
commodious a dre** to such as fly in the air, to birds, and 
some insects. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 147 L'l/is/oire 
secret (e de la Revolution, winch work will speedily ap(>ear 
in an English dress. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 11. xvi. 
(1888) ^92 The adults [birds] in their winter dress 

3. Technical senses. 

fa. Dressing of a wound, etc. Obs. 

*684 tr. Homt's Merc. Comfit 11 1. 76 In about six weeks 
from the fust dres* the Skull scaled 1780 Cowi-kr Progr. 
Err. 299 Her form with dre*s and lotion they repair. 

+ b. Arch. — Dukhminu vbl . sb. 4 e. Obs. 

1726 Leon l Alberti's Anhit. IV. 'Fhe Arches must 
stand quite clear alx>ve the water : their dres* may be taken 
from the Ionic or .the Doric Architrave. Ibid. 68/1 One 
principal door with all the dres* of the door of a Temple. 

c. The arrangement of the furrows upon the 
surface of a millstone. 

.870 Me clt. 11 Feb. §35/1 Care must be token to put 

the dress (of millstone*] in the right way. 

d. Finish put upon anything to improve or set 
off its appearance ; e.g. the stiffening of a fabric 
with staren, glue, size, or the like. 

1883 R. H A! dank Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 122 Boil 
or soak Jibe canvas] for an hour or so in a solution of soda 
and water to get out the 4 dress *. 

4. alt rib. and Comb. a. Of, for, or pertaining to 
apparel, or to a woman’s dress, as dress chamber , 

- cutting t 'goods, - gown , - silk , * skirt , -stand, etc. ; 
dreas-guard, an appdiance fixed to a vehicle or 
cycle to prevent injury to dress from the wheels ; 
dress-improver, a pad, cushion, etc. at one time 
worn by women, to make the skirt stick out at the 
back ; « Bustle sb. 2 b. Characterized by, or pertain* 
ing to, *full dress', dress -ball, -boots, -coat (whence 
dress-coated adj.\ - dinner , - parade , -Jumps, - shoes , 
•suit, -sword, -unijorm, etc. ; dress-circle, a cir- 
cular row of seats tn a place of entertainment, the 
spectators in which were originally expected to 
be in dress-clothes; in a theatre, usually the gallery 
next above the floor. See also Dums-makeb, etc. 

1808-7 J* Berk* ford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xiv. 

xliii, A ’Dresf’btll— alia* a public parade of finery, dull* 
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ness, and etiquette. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 341,! kept 
my heat in the *dres* circle. 1831 Jank Porter Sir E. 
Seaward's Narr. II. jot That our ’'drc^s-clothcs should 
lx; brought home in time. 1858 Hawthorne Er \ f It. 
jfrnts. ll. 1 j8 “I)re>»s-coAts, .uid such elegant formalities. 
1838-9 Hickkns .Sk. New Year, A * if we were duly 
* dress-coaled and pumped. 1889 Daily Nwvs 18 July 3/5 
Mr. J. L\ Horsky, K.A , afterwards addressed the students 
on Mrcss-i mtiug. >836 K mfrson hug, traits , Manners 
Wk*. (Ilohn) II si The ’dress-dinner generates a talent of 
tablr-t.dk. 1818 Scott lift. Midi . xxxvii, Dam arc., to 
dirss gowns, in consequence of its fa spaniel'*] untimely 
froln s 1894 lYestm. Gaz. 3 Sept. 8/i (AJ skirt short 
enough to < lear cranks and pedals when the cyclist is seated, 
and make *dress-guimU unnecessary. 1884 < Moore Mum- 
mer's Wife (1887) 228 'lhc skirts swung on the Vires*- 
miprovcrs. 1873 Holland A. Bonnii. xiii. 2 to A sort of 
Mrcss parade of mediocrity. x8o6 7 J. Bf RF rford Miseries 
Hum. / i/e (1826) xv.xlvui, A *drcss-*uit of clothes for a 
grand occasion. >894 C. N. Robinson tint, fleet 501/ Phjsi- 
uans and se< ret.mes wore a 'dress sword with rapier blade. 

Dressed, drest (drest), ///. a. [f. Dhkhn v. 
+ -ki> 1 . J f Straightened (obs.) ; prepared ; clothed, 
attired, etc. : sec the verb. 

138a Wvu if Luke iti. 5 Schrewide thingts schulen lie in to 
tlressid thing!*. 1546 Pilgr. Pet/. (W. de W. 1531) 99 
Dclycntrs or deynty dressed nieate*. 1775 Adair Amer. 
hid. 7 Shirts, made of drest deer-skins. 1793 J. Wii.i.iamh 
t.i/e Ld. Barrymore <ed. H 20 We had a dressed rehearsal. 
1851 Offc. (fatal (it. h.xhib . I. 130 Specimens of dressed 

oilstones. 

Dresser 1 (dresru') Also 5 -ore, -ur(e, 5-6 
-our(e, 7 -oir. [a. OK. dresseur, drcccur, dre^or 
( » inocl.F. d res sot r , f. dresser to Dhkmh; cf. 
med.l 4. director ium * abacus, minUterium, ubi rc- 
ponuntur vasa ad convivia * (Du Cange).] 

1. A sideboard or table in a kitchen on which 
food is or was dressed ; formerly also, a table in 
a dining-room or hall, from .which dishes wete 
served, or on which plate was displayed. 

< 14 mo l.iber Cocorum (1862) jo Powder 00 wee heron l*ou 
kust Stondnnde atdressore on be last, 15 . in lllount A ru . 
/'enures 100 Upon Chrystemes day he .. shall go to the 
Prrsxour, and shall serve his Lordy* nifsse. 1535 Ll>. Bh<- 
hhHH Erotss ll.ccxxvii, |ct x\iii.| 710 All the., plate of guide 
andsylucr that was serued. .in the palays at the drevxer or 
rbwherr. 1561 Leigh A rmorie (1597) 1 23 h, What mcancth 
this drumme, said I. Quod he, this 1* to warn gentlemen of 
houshold to repuire to the dresser. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
.SAr, iv. i, 166. 1608 S. Hikhon A Defence in. 32 A dressoir 

whereon to marshall the dishes. 1719 ' De For Crust* 1. v, 1 
. set up some Pieces of Hoards, like a Dresser, to order my 
Victuals upon. 

2. A kind of kitchen sideboard surmounted by 
rows of shelves on which plates, dishes, and 
kitchen utensils are ranged. 

135* Hvi.oki, Cupbordc or dresser, abacus. 170a C. 
Mather Magu, Chr iv. it. (18s?) 47 It should not be 
fasten’d unto the wall, dresser fashion. F 1* H SO >1 

Brittany x. 171 The dressers wcic covered with brilliant 
copper .vessels 188* (modi /tee r 48 The old hlat k dresser 
with its row of shining pewter at the top. 

1 8. ? A table-cloth. Obs. tate . 

1371 With ,5* Inv. N. C. 360, J dresser of dyaper jr. 

4. Comb , as + dresser-window ; + dresser- 

board, the bonrd or tabic of a dresser ; f dresser- 
knife, a knife for dressing meat for the tabic. 

14 . Yoc. in Wr.-Wuhkcr 580/41 Esiaria , dre&serbord. 
Ibid. 594/15 Mai hern, a drcssttrcnyf. 1593 Rites «r Man. 
Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 69 Having their meat nerved out of the 
Presser-windowc of the great Kitchen. 1676 Hohhls Iliad 
(.1677) 126 The meat . . on dean dresser* boauls . . he sets. 

Dre sser [f. Dkksn v. + -er I.] One who 
or that which dresses. 

1. One who dresses (in various special and tech- 
nical senses: sec Dress v. 13, etc.'). 

l3»o Wim union l nig. (1527) 16b, Shcrmen, dressers, 
<arder* and spy oners. 1316 34 Tindvle Luke xiii. 7 'lhc 
dresser of his vyneyarde. 1583 Sic lints A not. Abus. 11. 
(1882) 36 Thetc is great abuse in the tanners, maket*, 
i timer*. and dressers of the same [leather]. 1819 B/aclnr. 
Mag. V. 125 The most elegant dresser of a fly in Siotland. 
1863 .1 . T. F. T i'mnku Slate (Quarries 14 '1 hese sheets of 
skite arc then passed to the ‘ dressers ’ or cutters. 

2. One who attires another ; csp. a tirewoman, 

a 16*3 Fletcher Bloody B* other iv. iii, I’lc be niy self 
thy dresser. 1631 Massinger Emperor East 11. i, Com- 
mand my dresser to adorn her with The robes that I gave 
command for. 1711 Sw ift Jrnl. to Stella 18 Sept., I chose 
to dine with Mrs. Hill, w ho i.s one of the dressers, and Mrs. 
Mash am’* sister. >884 Mem . P'eess A Ike 8 A former 
dresser of the Queen’s. 

8. One who attires himself (or herself) elegantly, 
or in any way defined by the context. 

1679 Crow mc Ambit . Statesm . 11, He is no dresser, do 
but see how awkardly His damn’d crevat is tyed. 1778 
Mrs. Tiiralk in Macf. D’Arblay Diary 23 Aug., I don’t 
think Mrs. Burney a very good droscr. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maitrav 49 The most perfect dresser that even France could 
« slubit a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 111. xxi.264 
Of all the dressers I ever saw, she is tne worst. 

4. A surgeon’s assistant in a hospital, etc., whose 
duty it is to dress wounds, etc. 

*747 (July) Minutes of Grand Committee St, Thomas's 
Hospital ( MS.), An application was made to this Committee 
to ret rive a young man a* ‘ Pup’ll or Dresser* in the Hospital. 
1758 1 March) ibid. Resolved and ordered that for the future 
n . u X? 1 lr ^ cun ’ or Drevser, hr in the Wards after One 

o Clock. x86x Wynter ^t. Bees t George + Dragon 60 
I>re»»ers waiting for the surgeons to make their daily round 
of the wards. 


5 . Mil. (See quot. 1833.) 

1796 tnstr, ty Beg. Cavalry (1813) 11 Evenr dre'iser of 
a body in a given line, must in his own person oe placed on 
that line, while he is directing such operation, 18*3 Crash 
Technol. Diet ., Dressers (Mil.) those men who take up 
direct or relative points, by which a corps is enabled to 
preserve n regular continuity of front. 1847 fu/antry Man . 
(1854) ici On the word March t the dressers front, and the 
rear rank steps back one pace, dressing by the right. 

0. Various appliances used in * dressing 1 or pre- 
paring things. 

a. A shoemaker’s tool. b« A plumber's mallet to smooth 
down joining* in lead, etc. 0. Tanning : see quot. 18S3. 
d. Coal-mining', see quot. 1881. e. An apparatus for 
dressing corn ; a winnowing machine, f. A tool or machine 
for cutting and dressing the furrows on a mill-stone, g. A 
machine for cutting and shaping geological specimens or 
minerals. 

1600 DkkkLk Gent. Craft »v. (186a) 15 You skoomaker, have 
you all your tools, .a good dresser, your four sorts of awls? 
x688 R. Holme Armouty in. 326/1 A Plummers Dresser., 
a Bat of Wood made with a handle, flat at the bottom, and 
rounded off at the top-side. 1703 T. N. City \ C. Pur. 
chaser 192 Having roll’d open 2 Sheets, they Ixmt them flat 
with their Dresser. X853 .C. Moki it Tanning , eh . 468 
They (skins] are then woikcd with the round-knife upon 
the dresser, a cylindrical wooden bar fastened at a height 
of five feet three inches from the ground, by its two ends, 
to two buttiesscs projecting from the wall. i88z Raymond 
Mining Gloss . , Dtrsser, a large pick, with which the 
largest lumps of toal are prepnm! for loading into the skip. 
h. Staffords. 1884 Bath Herald 27 Dec. 6/ 5 After being 
carried through certain apparatus called detachers, the 
a heat passes through centrifugal dressers. 

Ilcncc Dr« ss*r«hip, office of surgical dresser. 
1869 L amet 391 A Certain of the dresser.ships . . arc 
aptxnntcd from the most diligent students. 

Dre ssing, vbl. sb. [f. Dress v. + -ino i.] 

1. The nction of the vb. Drksb, in various senses. 

t 1440 Ptomf. Pari*. 131/2 Drcssynge, direct w. X3»6 

Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 201b, The spouse, .hath 
ninny women to adornc and cl r esse her, and yet she wciketh 
with them to her owne drcssynge. 16x7 Hifron Wks. 

I I. 207 One stroke may cause it [a wound 1, but many stirrings 
nnd dressings cannot cine it. 1711 J. J ames tr. Le Blond s 
Gardening 105 'lhc Words Dicssing, Leveling.. signify the 
Action of narrowing or raking the (Iround, to lay it every 
whore smooth nnd cavcn. *83 * Keg id. In\tr. Cavalry it. 

6 Dressing is a progressive operation. . by which any number 
of men are correctly aligned. x86» Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 

III. tot There is no clabotatc dressing for dinner here. 

2. Applied to various technical processes in arts 
and manufactures. See quots. and the vb. 

1340 Hyrde lives fns/r. Chr. Worn. 1, ii. (R.), The dress- 
ing of vvooll hath bccne euer an honest occupation for a good 
woman. 16x1 Uotgk., Affi lenient, a dressing, or stiffening 
with wire. 1698 F myfr Ate, E. India P, 264 Hides and 
Leather .. of their own dressing. 1745 Gmtl. Mag. 24 
A new composition for careening or dressing of ships, to 
preserve them from the Worm*. 1791 A. Yocnu t'rav . 
h ranee 341 The corn of F.nglamL as far a* re*tx:cls dressing , 
that is cleaning from dirt, chaff, seeds of weeds, &c. is as 
much better than that of France. x8ss T. Flint /. vtt. 
Amer. 7 Washing and dicssing of shirts, neckcloths, &c. 

3. ironically. A drubbing, a beating; chastise- 
ment, castigation, by blows or words. 

1760 in io/4 Kef. Hist . MS. Comm. App. I. 413 For 
this nc got a very severe dieting from Ld. North. x8oo 
Mai kin tr. Git Bias v. i. (Ktldgd 191 His fingers itched 
to give me another dressing. 1854 A. Fonmlan^L'e in Lfc 
vi. 11874) 511 If our Generals Jo not give the enemy a 
dressing, i860 Tiiackkkay Hound Papers , Screens in 
Din. Kooms (1876) 57 A criticism, in which an Trish writer 
had given me a dressing for a certain lecture on Swift. 

4. concretely . 'That which is used in the pre- 
ceding notions and processes; that with which any 
thing or person is dressed for use or ornament : e.g. 

a- Cookery . The seasoning .substance used in cooking ; 
stuffing ; the sauco, etc., Used in preparing a dish, a salad, 
etc. b. Personal decorations; vestment*, dress ; trimming, 
p. Agric . The manure or compost spread over or ploughed 
into land in preparing it for a crop. d. Surg. The reme- 
dies, bandage*, etc. with w hich a wound or sore is dressed. 
©. A nh .* Projecting moulding* on a surface, f. Glare, she, 
or stiffening, used m the ‘ Imidiing ’ of textile fabric*; etc. 

ft. X504 Nottingham Re «. III. 319 For floure and peper, 
and dressing. ^ X853 LR Pantroph. 75 _ Lettuces may 
also be eaten with a dressing of gravy and pickles. 

b. >6aa Mabbf. tr. Aleman's Guzman d/A(f.l 26 Shee.. 
would .. put on her dressings, and weare her attire. 16 16 
T. H[av\kini ,1 Caussm's Holy Crt. 11 One piece of her 
gaudy dressing*. *861 Hlghes Tom Bnnvn at O a/, vi, 
Torn began . scrutinizing the dressings of the flic* ffor fish- 
ing). 1881 Blsant & Rice Chapl. 0/ E'lect 1. iii, Trees, .in 
their beautiful spring dressing. 

0. 1733 Blrkelfy Querist § 199 Wks. 1871 III. 371 
Vegetables, .ploughed in for a dressing of land. i8s6 Act 
56 Geo. Ill, c. *0 5 11 Any Manure, Compost, Ashes, Sea- 
weed, or other Dressings intended for such I^uids. 

d. 1713 Parnell Guardian No. 66 F 2 To tear off the 
dressings, as 1 may say, from the wounds. x 96 x Holme tr. 
Moqum- Vandon 11. 111. lit. 95 Dressings for blisters. 

e. 18.3 ^ N it iioLVis Prod, Build. *84 Dressings , all 
mouldings projecting beyond the naked ot walls and ceilings. 
1843 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II I. 214 The dress- 
ings round them [doors] to be of scagliola. 

f s8ai J. Baikxxk Dorn. Amustm. rs The dressing 
thereof [sail-cloth], !>eing a compound ol meal and lime. 
*853 c. Morfit tannings etc. i8t The hides. .are put 
through the dressings, that is, subjected to the action of 
fermentable barley water. 

5. at t rib. and Comb. a. Employed in or con- 
nected with attiring the person, a» dressing-bag, 
'basket, -block, -boy, -chair, - closet , -cloth , -glass, 
-jacket, -maid, - robe ; drawing-ball, -gong, one 


rung as the signal for dressing for dinner ; t dress- 
ing -plate, silver toilet servioc (obs.); dressing- 
sack ( U.S.), a dressing-jacket. Also Drkbbxnq- 
box, -room, -tabus, etc. b. Pertaining or appro- 
priated to the treatment of various articles, as 
dressing-machine , - shed \ -shop, - station ; dress- 
ing-bench, -floors : see quots. c. Used in pre- 
paring food : see Dbebbirq-board, -knife, d. 
ror * dressing as dressing hide , leather, wheat. 

x86g Trollope Belton hst. vii. 75 He.. packed his coat*, 
and *drcssing-bag, and desk. >849 Marry at Valerie x ii, 
1’he # dressing-bell has rung 1874 Knight Did. Meek ., 
* Dressingdnrnch. a bricklayer** bench having a cast-iron 

E late on which the sun-dried brick is rubbed, polished, and 
eaten with a paddle to make it symmetrical. 163s Field 
& Massing* r fatal Dowry 11. ii, His h dre*sing-block, 
upon whom my lord lays all his clothes, .ere he vouchsafes 
them his own |>erHon. lyxa Steele sped . No. 478 p 13 
A looking-glass and a ’’dressing-chair. 1668 Davknant 
Man's the Master Wk*. (1673) 33a Whether she be some 
Skeleton whose Beauties lye at night upon her (dressing- 
cloth. *«*4 Labour Commission Gloss., ^ A * dressing-floors 
(not floor) is a surface works where the tin stuff as it copies 
iroin the shaft of the mine is first subjected to various 
crushing processes, .and then ' washed ’.. in order that the 
tin may be separated from alien matter. 17x4 Land. Gas. 
No. 5214/3 "Dressing Glasses, Union Suits, Dressing 
Boxes. - ?®*3 J *. B adcock Do m. A mu sent, 121 Look for 
yourself in a mirror, or dressing glass. 1853 Miss Man- 
ning Old Chelsea Bun-House xiv. 239 Pruc, ln her ’’Dress- 
ing- Jacket. 1803 Times 2 Jan. 13/4 Light English sole 
and "dressing feather. 1793 Hull Advertiser 5 Sept. 
2/1 Thrashing and "Pressing Machines, xBaa W. Irmng 
Braeeb. Hall (1845) 29 Having l*een *dressing-maid . . to 
the late Mrs. Brueebridgc. 1716 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett. 16 Aug. (1887) L 107, 1 had wickedness enough 
to covet St. Ursula’s pearl necklaces .. and wished she 
herself converted into ^dressing-plate. 1884 Health E.xhib. 
Catal. 38 A "dressing shed, where the work of unhniring 
the skins take* place. 189a Sir E. Wood in Daily News 
1 Oct. 6/2 The farm used by the doctors as a "dressing- 
station. 1709 Wakes Colne ( Esse.r ) OversecYs Ace. (MS.;, 
3 pcckcs ot "dre.ssingc wheat. 

+ Dre ssing-board. Obs. A board on which 
anything is dressed ; esp. a board on which food 
was dressed ; a dresser. 

c 1440 Promp. Part*. 131/2 Pressure, or drcssynge boordc, 
Dressorium , dtredarium. 1591 Pkkuvali. Sp. Did., 
Pajon , a boord to cut flesh on, a dressing boord. 1694 Aa. 
Sev. I, ate Yoy. it. (1711) 172 Puts it [the whale’s fat] upon 
the Bench or Dressing boatd, where it is cut by others into 
less pieces. ? a 1700 Sir Hugh in Percy Relit/. (1765) I. 32 
Scho laid him on a dressing-horde [other versions dressing- 
table, dresser-board (cf. Child Ballads v. 246).) 

Dre'ssing-box. » next. 

1663 Dkydi n Wild Gallant iii. ii, A fine-bred woman, 
with a lute, and a dressing. box. 17x4 (see Drvssing 5J. 
1830 Miss Mitford Village Scr. iv. (1863) 181 He sports 
a Jrcssing-box . .full of almond paste and violet soap. 

Dre ssing-oase. A case of toilet utensils. 
18x9 P . O . Loud. Direct. 18 Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Dressing-case Manufacturer. 


Dre ssing-gown. A loose gown worn while 
making one’s toilet or when in di^iabillc. 

1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. ii, Enter Lord Foppington 
in nis dressing-gown. 1847 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 11 . j, 
I was sitting at breakfast in my dressing-gown. 

Hence Dreftaintf-tfown^d ///. a. 

.8s* Dickens Domt (Househ. ed.) 315/1 Mr. Dorrit, 
efressing-gowned and ncwspapereil. 

Dre’S sing-knife, fa. A knife used in dress- 
ing food. Obs. b. A blade with two handles used 
in leather-dressing. Hence + Drcssing-knijc board. 

14x1 Nottingham Kec. II. 86, j. dre**yngknyf, yd. < 1413 
Thomas of Erceld , 266 (Cott. MS ) Cokes come with 
drys*yngc knyfe. c 14*5 Voe. in Wr.-Wftlcker 662/18 
flic scamellus, tlrcssyn-knyfliord. 1483 Cath. Angl. 100/3 
A Dirsynge knyfe. Ibid. 108/ 1 a Dryssynge-knyflc, spat a, 
farcularium. 1341 Act 33 Hen. VI II, c. 12. § 13 The coke 
. .shall, .bring with him a dressing knife. 

Dre'ssing-room. A room for dressing and 
the toilet, usually opening from a bed-room. 

1675 Wycherley Country Wife iv. iii, I.. was made free 
of their so< iely and dressing-rooms for ever hereafter. 1683 
Evn yn Diary 4 Oct., I yent. .into the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth's dressing-room within her bed-chamber. 1803 Ref- 
ton Landstape Gard. (1800 178 The present dressing-room 
..added to each modern necl-room. 1873 Jowktt Plato 
1 . 195 1 was sitting alone in the dressing-room of the Lyceum. 

Dre'Ming-table. A toilet table. 

1798 Hull Advertiser 3 Sept, t/i Ladies Inlaid Dressing 
Tables. 18*9 Mark vat f\ Mi him ay ix, Laying my watch 
. .on the dressing-table. 

Dress-maker (drc’Sim^'kw). A maker of 
dresses ; spec, a woman who makes dresses for 
those of her own sex. 


1898 in Wbbsier. 183s W. Irving Alhambra I. 389 
The dress-maker.*, and tne jewellere, and the artificers in 
gold and stiver. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, x, The situa- 
tion I have made interest to procure* .is with a Milliner and 
dressmaker. 

Hence Dre'M-ma^keralilp ; Drt'fta-nmkery, a 

dress-making establishment. 

.83. R. S. Surtee s Sponge's Sp. Tour v. (1893) 20 In all 
the elegance of first-rate millinery and dressmakershtp. i88e 
Bksant A U Sorts \ iii. 75 Details of a practical nature con- 
cerning the conduct of a dress-makery. 

Drs'ss-makixigi vbl. sb. [f. Drbbs sb. and 
Making vbl. jAI The action or occupation of 
making (women’s; dresses. Also attrib. 

1837 WMtrrocKi etc. Bh, Trades (184a) 308 Dress-making 



DRESSY. 


DRIBBLER. 


came from France, i. e. Paris. t8$s Mr*. Stowe Uncle 
Tom' s C. xvii. 158, 1 can do dressmaking very well. 

So Pro'se-making 1 ppL a . ; Dr« ii-mak« v. 
(colloq.\ to make dresses. 

s88a B. Hartr Flip iv, I must see that dressmaking sharp 
about it. 1885 Times 5 Mar. 10 A registry, .for women. . 
accustomed to dressm&ke, wash, or do channg work. 

Dressy (dre-*i), a. [f. Dress sb. +-y L] 

1 . Fond of or attentive to dress ; given to elabo- 
rate or showy dressing. 

1768 Goldsm. Good-*. Mo* 1. i, One of those fine old 
dressy things, who thinks to conceal her age, by every, 
where exposing her t*er*on. 1834 Lady Granville Lett. 
31 Oct. (1&04) fl. 173, 1 am growing dressy . . and am learning 
now to unite smartness and economy. 1848 Thai kkiiay 
Van. Fair lix, I am a dressy man. 

2 . Of garments : Having an air of dress ; stylish. 

1818 Miss Fbrrif.r Marriage I. 206 (Jam.) Black velvet 

gown6. .they were dressy, and not too dressy. 1845 Blackw. 
Mag, LVII. 735 Such a truly elegant boot, so gentlemanly, 
so dressy, trantf. 188a Gardtn 38 Jan. 63/.} Anemones. , 
are not only very dressy, but last a long time in water 1887 
K. B. Zinckb Materials for Hist, W her stead 148 The less 
dressy parts of a garden. 

Hence Dr*'»gta9»s. 

1806 W. Taylor in Ann, Rcr>. IV. 349 Habits of dressi- 
ness are adopted. 1877 Sturgeon Lett, to Students Ser. 
it. viii. 13* A hundred years ago the dressiness of the clergy 
was about as conspicuous as it is now. 

Dreat, var. pa. t. and pple. of Dress. 

Drest, variant of Drast Obs., dregs, lees, 
t Dretch, v J Obs. Forms : 1 drecc(a)an, 
3-6 dreohe, 3 dreecche, draco he, dreeohe, 3-5 
dreoohe, (4drich), 5-fidretoh. Pa,t. 1 drehte, 

4 dr&ihte. Pa. pple, 1 (se)dreht, 3 -4 idreochid 
(•«-, -a-, -ee-), idraht, 4 draiht. [OK. dice- 
c(e)an : unknown in the other Germanic langs.] 

1 . tram . To afflict, torment, vex ; in ME. csp. to 
trouble in sleep. 

c poo Bede Glosses 37 in O. E. Texts 180 Adftciem . dree- 
cende. a 1000 Csrd men's Gen. 2179 Mcc sor* UrcccK c 1000 
AClfric Horn. (Th.) I. 86 xif he hwoti hnappode, Sferrihte 
hinc dreliton nihtltce xeawimor. 1 117% Lamb, Horn. 77 
Allc oSre men J>et heuie sunnen drcchcS. c 1*05 Lay. 
4521 t>a Jm king wes a-waht, he wes &wui*e idraht. Ibid, 
32556 pa be king him awoc swiSc he wes idrxeebed (r 1*75 
idrccchetl]. 1340-70 A lisa under 8iy Hcc was draiht with 
dreme thorou deuiles engines, c 1373 Sc. Le?, Saints , 
Cathanna 818 pu sail drich me na mare. < 1386 Chauukk 
Nun's Pr. T. 67 As man pat in his dreetn is diccched snore. 
1470 85 Malory Arthur xx. v, We alle. .wcie sot* drctchcd 
that sommo of vs lepte oute of uure beddrs naked. 

2 . intr. To be troubled in sleep, rare. 

14*1 Hocclfvk Complaint 308 T^at them drem ns them 
lvst and speke & dreche. c 1440 Fromp. Parv. 131/2 I 
Drcmyn. or dretchyn yn slept, sompnio. 1535 Goodly 
Primer { 1834) 310 Sleeping or waking, dreaming ordrcching. 
Hence + Dre’tching, torment, vexation, trouble. 
a\ 050 Liber Scintill. lxxx. (1889) 217 Frnm pysum licha- 
man butnn drcccunge stipre beon fccnumene. c 1**0 Hali 
Meid. 7 Defc hire in to drecclmngc to diblen bus and hinen. 
C1330 R. Bkunne Chton. JVace (Rolls) 8080 Drerchynge 
by tvmcs baue pey wrought. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xxi. 
xii, It is but drctchyng of sweuens. 

t Dretch, vr Obs. In 3 -5 dreche, dreeohe, 

(5 driohe, dryche.) [Not known before 13th c. ; 
in form identical with prec. vb., but, on account of 
diversity of sense, generally viewed as distinct.] 

1 . intr. To delay, linger, tarry. 

esago Gets. 4* Ex. 1430 Ne wold he 8or Ouer on ni}t 
drechcn nunmor. c 1374 Ciiaucf.r Troylus 11. 1215 (1364) 
What sliolde I drecchc [v.r. dretche] or telle of his nray V 
a 1400 Morte Arth . 754 For dredc of pe derke nyghte pay 
drccchede a lyttille. 1461 Liber Pluscardcnsis xi. xi. ( 1877 ) 

I. 399 The party .. drichit and delay it our fra yeir to ycris. 

2. traits. To delay, b. To protract, rare. 

c 1380 Sir Ferurnb. 1603 What halt hit muche her«of to 
telle 1 to drecchen ous of our lay ? 1393 Gower Con f 1 1. 41 
Than make I . .tariengex To drecche forth the longe day. 
Hence Dre’fcohirig*^/. sb., procrastination, delay. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 16390 (Gtttt.) Selcuth vs thine of pe, 
pilate, wid dreching [Cott. drightin] for to drill, c 1330 
R, Brunnk Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11757 Make no long drec- 
ching per* to. c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron, v. iii. 52 And to 


Rowme J>et Trihwte pay Wycht-owtyn drychyng or delay. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vit. 183 Trubbill weddyr makis 
schippis to droune, His drychyn is with Pluto in the se. 

+ Dretch, sb. Obs. [f. Dretch z/.H Trouble. 

13. . Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 1972 To sett hym in pe waye And 
coundue hym by be downex, pat he no drechch had. 7 13. . 
MS. Catttor. Ft. Ii 38. 33 (Halliw.) Ye schall see a wonaur 
dreche Whan my sone wole me fecche. 

Dreuch, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Draw v. 

t Drove, ». 1 Obs. Forms : 1 droefan, dr6fan, 
2-3 drefe, 3 dreofe, dreauc, 3-4 drove. [OE. 
dr if an m OS. drStjan, drnovjan (LG. drofen, 
droven , Du. droeven), OHG. % truobjan, truoban , 
(MHG. trneben , G. trubeti ), Goth, drdbiatt to 
disturb ; f. OTcut. *dr6bu - turbid, disturbed ; perh. 
from an ablaut series drab-, drbb-, whence also 
Draft. Cf, Drove v.\ Dnovy a.] tram. To 
trouble, disturb, agitate. 

Bsmmlf (Th.) 3838 Water under stod dreorig and jedrefed. 
c 1000 An. Gosp. John xiv. 1 Nc sy eower heorte gedrefed 
l LindisEG . gedroefedl rxoooORMiN uj He warrb drefedd 
ft forrdredd. c itoo Trim. Cott. Horn. 105 Unbilefde folc 
be wolden dreuen bem. a 1040 Ureitun in Cott . Horn. 193 
Ne beofl heo neuer i«dreaued nud winde ne mid reine. 
c info Gen. 4* Ex. 318 Ic wene Sat ic and eue sulen alle is 
blissedreue. c 1400 Anturs of Arth , xxii, Alle the Duse* 


: peris of Fraunse with 3our dyn deuyt l Thomt. Ms. 
dreuede]. 

! t Drava, v. 3 Obs. Also 5 Se. drefe. [OK. 
dr of an to drive, impel ( i—drdtjan ) coricsp. to 
Goth, draibian to arive, trouble, vex:— OTeut. 
*draibjan , (. draft- ablaut grade of drtiban , OK 
dr if an to drive.] 

1 . tram. To drive away or aimit ,* to srpmate. 

c 13*5 Chron. Eng, 406 in Ritson Met. Korn. 11. 287 Thus 
wex F.nglond tadcled, Ant uch kyng from other <lrt\cd. 
r'1340 Cursor M. 5316 (Kairf.) Mony bairt fra him was 
dreuetl Ibid. 6766. e 1470 Hknky Waliaee \i. It. »t 
cowatice the ay fra honour drefyd (7'.^. drrfi) 
absot. 1573 1 lssi k Husb. xxxv. (1878) 8j If yce dealt* 
guilefully, paisou will dreue, nml .so to your selle a worse 
turne ye may gene. 

2 . intr. To move, proceed, lend. 

1 a 1300 Cutsor M. 1768 (Gnu.) |>e Springi s can ourr a! vl«* 

I dicue. c 1400 Destt. Troy-jivi 'J bus mrstly pat knighthoilc 
. .Purgh domys of dcstany clreuyt to nogbt. 

Dreve, arevin, -yn, obs. pa. pple. of Drive v. 
Drevol(l, -ill, -yll, var. of Drivel, sb J Obs, 
t Drevyll, v. Obs. [f. drcvyll early form ol 
Diuvel .rA 1 ] intr. To drudge 01 slave. 

1514 Baniiav Cyt. <V Uptoudyshm. \ Perry SocA 14 'Jo 
drudge to drcv>ll in waikrs vyle and rude, This wysc 
shall yc lyve, in cndclc.x servytudu. 

t Drew, sb. Obs. Also 5 drewe. [Derivation 
unknown.] 

1 . A drop, a very small quantity (of liquid^. 

c 1410 Hymns Idrg, (1867) 60 Whanne pe child wax .vij. 
3ccr olde, Passyng xowkyng of milke drewix. e 1450 Mi* our 
Saluacioun 965 The drie erthe ferre about had noglil perof 
a drewe. 1501 Douglas Fat. Hon 11. xh, Of the water 
1 micht not taste a drew, a 1355 Lynuksay Auld Man 4 
Wife 87 The divill a drew sail cum in thy throte. 

2 . A morsel, a very small bit. 

t 14500*7*. Myst. (1841)36 Of whom we have our dayly 
food, IClly s we had hut lytyl drewe. Ibid, 405 Nakyd men 
and ffebyl of army >e woldc noil socowie with a lytef drewe. 

Drew ;dr/ 7 ). pa. t. of Draw t>. 

Drewery, drewrie, etc. : see Dhurry. 
Drewin, -yn, obs. pa. pple. of Drive v. 
Drewry, obs. form of Dukaiu a. 

Drey, obs. f. Dry, Dray 1 ; var. of Dray 
Drey(e, drey^, obs. forms of Duke v. and a. 
Dreyen, Dreyn, obs. fonn of Draw, Drain. 
Dreynt, obs. pa. t. nml pple. of Drench v. 
t Drib, v. Obs. [npp. an onomntop<eic forma- 
tion arising out of Drip or Drop, the modified 
consonant expressing a modification of the notion.] 

1 . intr. To fall in drops ; fg, to go on little by 
little. 

15*3 .S7. Fapen Hen VIII , VI. 160 Suche drylibing 
■warre, as hit ldthcito hathe ben made by the said Princes. 

2 . ? To dribble, to slaver. 

a 15*0 Skllion Crimme Law* ell (R.), Dasyng after 
dotterels, lyke drunkards that dribl*es. 

3. traits, a. 'l'o let fall or utter as in driblets. 

1333 More PchelL Salem Wks. 917 « In the second side 

of y* .xx vi lefe, he dribbeth in a word of spiritual dignity. 
*599 Nasi ib Lenten Stufte (1871) 107 Proverbs .. whit h 
those, that have bitten w ith ill bai gains of cither xort, have 
dribl>ed forth in revenge. 

b. To let fall in drops or driblets. 
x68s Southrrnk Loyal Brother Pro!., There'* not a 
Butcher’s Wrfc but Dribs her part, And pities the poor 
Pageant fioni her heart. 

0. * To crop ; to cut off, to defalcate. A cant 
word.* (J.) 

*893 Drydfm, etc. fuvenal vil 398 Merchants Gains 
come short of half the Mart, For he who drives their Bar- 
gains, dribs a part. 

d. To lead one little by little into something. 
a 1700 Dkvdfn Ovid's A rt Lcn>c 1 (R.), With daily lies she 
dribs thee into cost, That car-ring dropt a stone, that ring 
is lost. 

4 . trans . To shoot (an arrow) so that it falls 
short or wide of the mark. 


*545 [implied in Dridukk below], 1563 Golding Ovid's 
Met. xiii. (1593) 395 Behold how hce. dribs hix arrowes up 
and downe At birds. 1371 Churchyard To Rdr. in J. Jones 


Bathes of Bath , At rouerx they but shot theyr Shafts, and 
dribbed wyde a skore. 159a Lyj.y Galathea in. iv, O Venus 
.. well xbalt thou know what it is to drib thine arrowes 
up and downe Diana’s leyex. 

Hence Drlbbad, Dri bblng ppl '. adjs. ; also 
Dri bb«r, one who dribs his arrows. 

1545 A sen am Toxoph. (Arb.) 94 So if a man be neuer 
*0 wcl taught in hi* youth to shotc, yet if he giuc it ouer, 
and not use to *hotc . . he shal become of a fayre archer, 
a stark squyrter and dribbcr. 1581 Sidney Astr, \ Stella 
ii, Not at the first sight, nor yet with a dribbed shot Iajuc 
gaue the wound. 

Drib, sb. Sr. and dial. ff. Drib v. t or j>erh. 
more immediately deduced from dribble , driblet , 
which appear much earlicrj A drop, a petty or 
inconsiderable quantity ; a Driblet. 

*1730 Ramsay Ude fr. Horace. That mutchkin-stoup it 
hauas but dribs, a 1745 Swift On Gibbs* Ps. (T.J, Do not,* 
I pray thee, paper stain With rhyme* retail'd tn dribl*x. 
18x9 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1837) 173 And gust 
our gab* wi' dribs o’ wine. *86a Lincoln Let. to McClellan 
25 May in Raymond L(fe (1864) »4* We are sending such 
regiment* and drib* from here and Baltimore a* we can 
spare to Harper’* Ferry. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Drib, a very 
small quantity of anything. 


Dribbet, oba. var. or misprint for Driblet. 

1659 G AUDEN y>*rf of Gh. II XIX. 041 Pittance* .. slowly 
pa>d by dribbets and with infinite dclaye*. 

Dribble (dirb'D, tf. [freo. of Drib v. ; in m- 
tain uses associated with or influenced by Dim hi. v.] 

1 . traits. To let (anything) flow or fall in dioi»s 
or a trickling stream ; to give foith or emit in drib- 
lets. lit. nml fg With out, forth, away. 

< 1589 theses Maetinianx 31, I thinke it well if I can 
di tblc out a Pintle in oUauo nowe and then. 160a Warn7 m 
. Mb. Eng. ix. hi. (1612) Dribling Almest bv An. c 17*1 
'xvmi 1 Rules to Servants Wk*. 1778 X. 375 Lcl the ox*k . 
follow with a ladleful (of *oup), and dribble it all the 


follow with a ladleful (of *oup), and dribble it all the 
way up htnii-A 1874 t i hi. kn Short Hist. vii. 405 F.IixmIk'iIi 
dnbblcd (>ul lici xcciei aid to the Prince of Orange. 

2 . absol. or intr. To let the spittle flow clout) 
over the chin, ns young children and imbecile 
people often do. IKnec also f^., « Dkivil. 

t673 Rubs of i'iiultfy 61 Suoariug, hweating. gaping, 01 
dril»ling. *731 Moriimi m in Phil. Prams. XXXvJl. 167 
He .. had no Motion to vomit, but dribbled much. 1870 
Hi*. M Nh A. Ihood 114 I he 1 a tear laugh* and dribble* at 
the Mouth. Mod. Infants genet ally dribble when they are 
teething 

3 . intr. To flow down in small quantities or in 
a small and fitful stream; to liickle. 

1599, 16*7, 1669, etc. (see DkiioiLiNc. 1 . 1764 R. H Giii ston 
in oled. i'omwun. II. 6 She bud pci reived het water 
dribbling front her. sBoa Pai k\ A at. I heo/, x\.(ibju)i8x 
Whieli rcicivct. allov*>» the grain to dnbblc only in xmall 
nunntitie% into the < eutral hole in the upper mill stone. 1878 
Hi'xlky Physio^r 24 *1 he water whieli full* upon the iotk 
then diibbloH ibrough the little cracks*. 

b. trail f and fg. 

1600-167* (see Dkiiuiiing fpl. a. 3], 1865 Carlmi- 

Fredk. Gt. VII. xvm. v. 173 from about the end of June, 
the Rcichs Army kept dribbling in. 

4 . traits. In Football , etc. To keep (the ball) 
moving along the ground in front of and close to 
one by a rapid succession of short pushes, instead 
of sending it as far as possible by n vigoious kick. 
AKo absol. 

1863 A. G. Guii 1 KMARI) in sport. Gas. Oi 1. 1 Football', 1 lit* 
Eton game, when the * long-behind ’ 1* dribbling the bail 
before his feet slowly forward. 1868 Football Annual 1 
* Hobbling', ax the m iencc of working the ball along tin* 
ground by means of the feet is technically tetmed. >871 A. 
G. Gun lfmakd in Bell's Life Anr., The Scottish foiwaids 
‘ gained not it little by their dribbling, which feature of the 
game is but seldom seen round London ’. *88o / imes 1 j 

Nov. 4T Thcic is no more legitimate and scientific foim of 
‘ football ’ than the ‘ drop-kick * and that ‘dribbling ’ with the 
feet which now fornix a most impoitant part of l lie Rugby 
game. i8 ?3 F. M. Crawiord Mi. Isaacs viii, 165 lo 
dribble it Ithc ball, at poU>l, along, 1887 Paily Ntivs n* 
Jan j/5 The Icnglisfi forward* dribbled the ball dose up 
to the Welsh line and neatly scored. 

b. lUlliards. To give Imll/ a slight push. 

1873 Bennevi & Cam nuish Billiards 253 To keep the 
white by the spot, and by the same stroke to dribble the 
red over the cornet. 

t 5. i» An her y Drib v. 4. Obs. 

1565 Got dim. Ovids Met. xii. (ivm) -<03 Pari* drihling 
out hi* shafts among the Grcfcke* sbe snide. 1603 Siivks. 
Mens, for M. 1. iii. 3 Beleeuc not that the drihling dart of 
Loue Can pierce u complent boxome. 1611-13 v 1 ’* Haii 
Coutimpl ., N. I\ iv. i, Prayer i* an arrow .. if it bo but 
dribbled forth cf careless lip*, it falls down at out foot. 

Dribble, sb. [f, prec. vb.] 

1 . A small trickling and barely continuous stream ; 
a small quantity or drop of liquid. 

c x68o f F. Sr Mi’ll 1 ] Banishment J'ov. in Watson Collect . I. 
t 4 (Jam II. .stour’d to Jodth To try my credit at the wine ; 
But [necr] a dribble fyld my teeth. 1785 Burns to a 
Mouse vi, The winter’s sleety dribble. 1836 Makryai 
bluish. Easy xxxviti, Teeth black with chewing, and alwuys 
a little brown dribble from the left corner ol his mouth. 
1885 Manth. Exam. 6 June 5/4 This stream is a mete lan- 
guid dribble from the side of the mountain, 
b. transf. and fg. 

183* Westm. Rev. XVI L A03 note . As often as her apron* 
string breaks, the stones fall m such u direction a* to form 
a dribble, a 1871 R. Ciiamukrs H’hcsht /, '1‘hcsc jxjople. . 
attempt to work off 'a great scciet ’ upon me, in their 
quiet way. dribble by dribble. 1871 L. Siktiikn Playgr, 
Ear. xii. (1894) *94 The little dribble of Commerce . . never 
quite ceases. 

2 . Football. An act of * dribbling 9 ; gee Drib- 
ble v . 4. 

*889 Pauline 34 When play was again resumed, the 
Modem forwards .. did a good dribble into the C lasxuul 


dribble into the C lassn 


twenty-five. 1894 Westm. Gas. 13 Mar. 5/3 He .. collided 
with an opponent, who bad led a dribble down the field. 

3. local. A field drain made of broken stones 
between which the water trickles. Cf. Ki bble. 

1843 Jml. R. Agru. Soc. IV. 11. 335 Stone drain* are 
various ; the most common here [in Wiltshire] are wall, and 
dribble or rubble. 1846 J. Bax ii r Ltbt Pra.t. Aerie. 
(ed. 4)!. 234 The dribble is made with stones, broken about 
the *i7e..used for roads, the drain about eight inche* wide 
filled a foot high with the stones. 

t Dri’bblement. Obs. rarer 1 , [f. Dribble 
v. + -MKNT.] A dribbling. 

*599 Narhe Lenttn Stnjfe (1871) 23 To shun spight 1 
smothered these dribbtements. 

Dribbler (dri*blw). [f. Dribble v. + -kr 1.] 
One who dribbles ; c.g. at football. 

*835 Southey Doctor Intcrchapter vii. III. 5 The as- 
pirants and wranglers at the bar, the dribbler* and the 
spit -fires. 1868 Football Annual 1 The supporters of Foot- 
ball appear now to have arranged themselves in two great 



DRIBBLING. 


DRIFT, 


and distinct faction*, .the ’ dribbler* \ and the. .admirers of 
the running and hacking style. 1891 Lock to J.ock 7 hues 
24 Oct. 13/1 ‘I’he centre man is a speedy dribbler and good 
shot at goal 

Dribbling, vbl. sb. [f, Dribblk V. 4* -ING 1 .] 

1. A falling in a trickling stream or succession 
of drops or small quantities, 

1669 f'i i vs Diary t May, The day twdng unpicasing .and 
now and then a little dribbling of rain 17118 Woodward 
f-owtls (J Semilunar processes on the surface, owe their 
f.>rm to the dribbling of water, 1790 J. C. Smvtii in A fed. 
( ownntn II. 516 The dribbling of urine, .ceased. 

b. tone t fitly . That which is dribbled, or given 
forth in driblets ; a dropping. 

*599 A. M. Xt.Gabelhouefs Bk. Physuke 95/1 Take sixe, or 
seaven sbeepe dribbelinges, as fresh as the shcepe avoydeth 
them, a 1666 A. Brume Songs f Reformation (R.f, Out of all’s 
illgotten stoic He gives a dribbling to the poor. 

2 Football. See Dribblk v. 4 . 

Dri bbling, ///. a. [f. os prec. 4* -ino *.] That 
diibbles (in various senses). 

1. Giving forth in driblets. 

ISO* G. Hakvky Pierce's Super. 14 Pidlinge and driblinge 
contutcrs that sitt all day buzzing upon a blunt point. 

2. Flowing out in a dropping stream, trickling. 

16*7 Drayton Agincourt 186 The Hower-ghme . . whose 

dribbling sands, .make mee too much to feele Your slackc- 
nesse hither. 1879 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist Soc.) II. 460 
Dribling mine and mists. 1877 Farrar Days of Youth iii. 
99 It is no dribbling rivulet, .but a rejoicing river. 

Jig. 1686 Drydkn Ptot. Union two Companies (R.), We’ll 
take no blundering verse, no fustian tumor, No dribbling 
love from this or that presunter. 

3. fig. Inconsiderable ; made up of petty or 
trifling items. 

1600 Holland Livy xxvi. xvii. 507 There passed some 
dribbling skirmishes [levin pnrlia\ betwecnc the. .Cartha- 
ginians, and.. the Romanes. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. .y 
Com mw* 45 A long suit for a dribling debt. 164a Mil ion 
Afol. Smec/.(i 851)321 Small temptations allure but dtihlmg 
offendors. *671 K. Ka\knm nocr Afaniamouthi, D. I .stand 
indebted to you. Cr. A few dribbling sums, Sir. 

4. That allows saliva or moisture to flow from 
the mouth, as a dribbling child \ 

Driblet, dribblet (dir blot), sb. [f. Pnin v. + 
-let : association with dribble seems later.] 

1? ‘ A small sum, odd money in a sum ’ (}.). 

163a Quarles Div. Famus 111. xxv. (1660) 107 We crave, 
and crave a longer Day, Then pay in Driblets, or else never 
pay. 1633 T. Adams Ji \p. 3 i'e/er ii. 14 The high rate . 
that divers live at, can be maintained by no driblets. 1794 
Burke SO. agst. / fastings Wks. XV. 41 They had received 
in little dribblets to the amount of ninety-five pounds. 1884 
Howls i nLaw Rep. a8 Chancery Div. 16 A tenant who 
has paid his last quarter’s rent by driblets under pressure. 

f b. es p, A small or petty debt. Obs. 

159* Harington Or/. Fur. xliii. cxxxvi, And quite 
eaui other all old debts and driblets [Note — Driblets used 
for petty recknings], 1800 Dhocpr Gentle Ctafl t 8 Ide 
set mine oldc debts against my new driblets. *685 Oryol n 
t'/nen. Angus xiv, So strictly wer’t thou just to pay, Even 
to the driblet of a day. 1798 Sporting Alag. XI. 104 Some 
other driblets, called debts # of honour. 1867 Trollope 
Chron. Barset II. Iviii. 15* A small mortgage and such 
like convenient but uninfluentia! driblets. 

2. A petty or inconsiderable quantity or part of 
anything. By {in) driblets : in petty portions at 
a time, little by little, 

1878 Phi 1 1 ips ( cd. 4), Dribblets (old aunt), small portions 
or pieces. 1740 IhuiK & Pardon, Driblet . . any .small 
quantity or parcel of money, or any thing else. 183s 
Examiner 34/1 It is rumoured that the creation of peers 
is to be by dribblets. A drop-by-drop invigoration seems 
. absurd. 186* Afactn. Afag. Oct. 501 A hundred weight 
of fish to be sold in driblets, for a few pence 

3. A small quantity or dribble (of liquid). 

i860 < ;. H. K. Vat. Tour izi A driblet of sour milk. 1871 
L. Stephen Player. Eur. iii. (1894) 77 Every driblet of 
water seemed to be inseparably connected in their minds 
with u drop of brandy. 

Hence f Driblet v. intr ., to come in driblets. 

1659GAUDFN Tears Ch. in v. 276 Biting poverty, .hardly 
to be relieved by those dribbling pittances. 

Driche, var. form of Duke a., Drktch v,'* 
Drichte, -ine : see Dkight, Diughten. 
Dricksie : see Drix, Druxy. 

Driddle, v. Sc. [Origin obscure : cf. diddle , 
piddle. 1 intr. * To work, walk, or act in a feeble, 
unsteady or uncertain manner/ (Jam, Suppl.) 

a 1605 Montoomfrik Fly ting w. Pol wart 17 Thou art 
docand mid dridland like nnc foule l>ca*t, *785 Burns 
Jolly Beggars. A pigmy scraper, wi* hi* fiddle, Wha us’d 
at trysts and fairs to driddle. 1786 — Bp. Major Logan 
lit. Until you on a crummock driddle, A gray-haired carl. 
Dride, obs, pa. t. and pple. of Dry v. 

Bridge, obs. form of Dredgk sb. 1 
Drie, obs. form of Dree v., Dry. 

Driech, driegh, var. forms of Dree a . 

Dried (droid), ppl. a. [f. Dry v . 4 - -ei> ?.] 

1. Deprived of moisture, desiccated. Often with up. 

? Ham polf. Psalter cl. 4 A dryid scyn. 1884 Evelyn 

A at. / fort. (1799) 203 Pull off all crumpl’d dry’d Leaves. 
1771 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 403 A specimen of 
V’* dried apples. xii6 Byron Ch. Har. lit. iii, 

• IM Uf 1 furrow ^ °f lon 8 thought, and dried-up tears. 
1837 W. Irving ^ ( apt. Bonneville III. 185 Keeping the 
dried meats for places where game might be scarce. 

2. transf and fig. See the verb, 

x8ts Fletcher Span. Cur. in. ii, A man of a dride con- 
science. 1853 1 -. Bkoni e / ' ittettf vi, A dried-in man of busi- 


ness. ittS G. Allen Babylon xiii, In a dried-up Indian 
military tone. 

Drier, dryer (drorai). [f. Dry v . + -er!. 
The analogical spelling is drier , but dryer is app. 
moie frequent in the technical applications in 2 and 
3 J One who or that which dries. 

1. A thing that removes moisture. 

15*8 Pavnkll Salome's Regim. Q iv b f Oldc dry nuttts arc 
greate driers. 1688 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 6 Wind is a 
Dryer, even as Frost n Cooler. 1758 C. Lucas Fss. IVatcrs 
II. 73 Salt is justly deemed a drier. x8oa Pall Afall G, 11 
Oct. 7/9 The sun and air are good enough driers. 

b. A person engaged in drying. Chiefly in 
combination, as fruit-drier. 

2. {dryer) A substance mixed with oil-paints to 


The effect of moderate winds.. is to cause what may be 
called the drift of the sea rather than a current. Drift is 
confined to surface waters. >886 Pall Afall G. >8 Feb. 11/1 
There is a steady tow-class labour drift into I^ndon. 

b. Naut . The deviation of a ship from its 
course in consequence of currents ; esp. m reference 
to its amount. 

1871 Narbohough Jrnl in Acc. Set > . Late Voy. 1. (1711) 
174 True Course, Drift and all Ininedimcnts nllowa, is, (etc.] 
1793 Rknnkil in Phtl. Trans. LX.XX1II. 195 On the 31st 
ot January, when lying to, 36 miles are allowed for ao hours 
drift, to the north-west. 1850 -6a Lkwin /nvas. Brit. 87 
ximum drift for a single tid 


make them dry quickly. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 145/2 To all paint a little sugar 
of lead, or litharge {dryers), should be added to make it dry 


quick. 1859 Gullick He Timbs Paint . 208 All dryers, .have 
in some degree a pernicious influence on colours. 

3. {dryer) A mechanical contrivance or apparatus 
used to remove moisture ; a desiccator. 

1874 Knigiit Did. Alech Dryer , 1. The hrated tables or 
cylinders which expel the moisture from the just-formed 
paper, in the machine. 2. The oven which evaporates the 
moisture from ceramic work. 1800 AVi v Bulletin 145 Gibbs' 
Patent Tea Dryer .. is suitable for drying corn, coffee, 
manure, hops, brewers’ grains and fruit. 

4. A substance that dries (quickly or slowly). 

1886 Longm. Mug VII. 379 Olive oil never dries, or at 

least is l he worst drier known. 

Hence Drierman, dryer man, a man whose 
business it is to manage some drying process; 
Drl*«ry, Dry-wry, a drying establishment. 

x88o Datly TV/. 34 Feb., Paper makers.— Two dryermen. 
1886 Pall Afall G. 5 Oct 13/2 The largest unu finest 
j>t;achcs going to the cannery, .the re*t to the drycry. 

Drier, driest, comp, and sup. of Dry a. 
Driery, drieth, obs. forms of Dreary, Dryth. 
Drieve, -en, drif(e, driff(e, obs. ft. Drive v. 
Drifat, var. Dryfat Obs . 

+ DriJ!L6 v drill©, v. Obs. p Allied to Drib- 
ble.] 1. t reins. To utter in driblets. 

159a G. Harvfy Pierce's Super. 14 These pidlinge and drib* 
bngc ennfuters . . with much adoc drifle^out ns many sen- 
tences in u weeke as he will poure-down in an hourc. 

2. intr. 4 To drink deeply ’ (Halliwelh. 

< 164* T. T ully Sierc Carlisle (1840) 15 The Garrison’s 
excessive drinking, called drifting. 

3. To rain fitfully or in sparse drops, as at the 
4 tail * of a shower. Sc. Hence Driffling vbl. sb. 

1639 R. Baillie Lett. \ 7 mis. (1841) I. 220 Stime jea- 
lou.sies did yet remaine, as driffling after a great shower. 

Drift (drift), sb. [Early ME. drift (not recorded 
in OE.) corresp. to OFris. drift (in ur-drtft), 
MDu., Du. drift, MHG. trift, G. trift passage for 
cattle, drove, ON. drift snow-drift, (Sw., Da. 
drift) ; verbal abstract from drtfan to Drive.] 

I. The action of driving, etc. 

1. The act of driving ; propulsion, impulse, im- 
petus. (Now rare or Obs. cxc. as in b. or 2 .) 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 496 (Gtitt.) par pai drey ful hard drift. 
t'1400 Sinvdone Bab. 76 A drift of wedir us droffc to Rome. 
£144 o Prornp. Pam. 132/r Dryftc, or drywynge of bestys, 
nnnatus. 1513 Fitjmikrb. Sum. o b. As the whele gothc 
by drifte of water, a 1716 South (J.), A man being tinder 
the drift of any passion, will still follow the impulse of it. 
1711 Perry Deiggcnh. Breads 26 The Breach.. was slop’d 
by. .the drift of a Row of large Pile*, drove near to each 
other. 2858 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 11. 296 Sheep for 
the Smithhcld Monday market had to leave their homes on 
the previous Wednesday or Thursday week. Such a long 
drift, .caused a great waste of meat. 

b. Forest I.axv. The driving of the cattle within 
the precincts of a forest to one place on a par- 
ticular day, for the determination of ownership, 
levying of fines, etc. (Cf. Drive v. 4 b.) 

>540 Act 3a lien. VI If c. 13 § 4 It shalbe laufull to the 
said lordis owners and posscssioners of the said forrestis 
and chaces. .to make like drifte of the said foresti*, chaccs. 
1598 Man wood Lawes Forest xv. § a (1615) 105/r The 
Officers of the Forest, .did use to make two drifts of their 
Forest cuery year. 1776 Customs Manor Ep^vorth in 
Stonehouse Axholnte (1839) *45 The Lord is entitled to 
make one drift of the commons, between May-day and 
Midsummer, in order to ascertain whose cattle are pastur- 
ing thereon. 1887 W. F. Collier Vemnlle Rights on 
Dartmoor in Trans. Der’onsh. Assoc. XIX. 38a The moor- 
man then proceeds to summon the venville tenants to join 
in the drift by blowing horns on the tors. 1894 Q , Rm. 
Apr. 418 Assisting at the ‘drifts’ in which the horned 
cattle and ponies are collected, branded, and the * strays * 
returned to their owners. 

t 0 . Arch . The horizontal * thrust’ of an arch. 
*771 Hutton Budges 60 The thickness of the pier neces- 
sary to resist the drift of the arch. Ibid. 01 Dnft, Shoot, 
or Thrust of an arch, is the push or force which it exerts in 
the direction of the length of the bridge. 1813 P. Nichol- 
son Prod. Build. 338. 

2. The fact or condition of being driven, as by a 
current ; the action of drifting ; a slow course or 
current. Also fig. On or upon the drift « Adrift. 

158a J. Hkywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (*867) 149 Beware 
dryft to the woorst shore. 1633 T. Tames Voy. 100 We 
considered where we might baue the efeerest drift, .and let 
her driue. . 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 305 Anchors give way, 
and so [ships] are most dreadfully put upon the dnft. 1711 
Perry Daggenh . Breach 75 A considerable Frost and 
drift of Ice . . that Winter, x88o M avry Phyt . Ceog. Sea f 107 


The maximum drift for a single tide [in the English Chan- 
nel]. is eighteen miles, and the minimum nine miles. 

0 . Gunnery. The constant deviation of an elon- 
gated rotating projectile in the direction of its 
rotation ; ^Derivation *. 

1864 Daily Tel. 4 May, The hexagonal shot is far more 
limited with regaid to lateral drift or deflection than the 
other two kinds of shot. 1887 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

d. Slow movement of a galvanometer-needle, 
generally due to changes in the torsional elasticity 
of the suspending fibre. 

3. fig. Natural or unconscious course, progress, 
process (of action, argument, + time, etc.) ; esf. in 
reference to direction or probable result : Tendency. 

i£49 Coverdai.r, etc. Erasm. Par. a Cor. 61 Since the 
dtifte of myne epistle hath brought me to the visions and 
rcuclacions of the Lorde Jesus. 1575 I.aneham Let. (1871) 
46 Such a drifte of tyme was thrar passed. 1594 T. B. 
La Primand. Fr. Acad. 11. 5 That Epicurean doctrine, 
whose only drift is.. to tume men from all religion. 1798 
Uurkk Regu. Peace i. Wkx. VIII. 173 The whole drift of 
their institution is contrary to that of the wise legislators 
of all countries. 1891 T. W. Reid Life Ld. Houghton I. 
x. 441 The general drift of affairs on tnc Continent. 

4. The conscious direction of action or speech to 
some end ; the end itself; what one is * driving at* ; 
purpose, intention, object, aim. (Now rare, ex c. 
in reference to speech or writing : see also b.) 

15 sB Pilgr. Pcrf (W. de W. 1531) 168 b, To imagyn.. 
what is the dryfte of y* kynge in his parlyament. 160s 
Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvfii. (1612) 233 Our drift (quoth 
he) a Conquest is. 1781 Cowpf.r Let. iq Oct., My sole drift 
is to be useful. iB<$ Ti nnyron Aland t. iv. viii, The drift 
of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 

b. Meaning, purport, tenor, scope (ofa speech or 
writing). Now the usual sense. 

15*8/747*. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 Harde it is.. to per* 
ccyue the process© and dryfte of this treaty sc. 1655 
Fui lfr Ch. Hist. ix. vii. 8 17 The main drift and scope of 
these pamphlets, .was to defame and disgrace the English 
Prelate*. 1788 CoLUbM. Good -it. Alan ill. i, I sec the 
whole drift of your argument. 1868 Helps Rcalmah vi. 
(1876) 124, 1 cannot see the general drift and purpose of 
the story. 

t5. A scheme, plot, design, device. Obs . 

*5*3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568} II. 761 That drift was 
by the Qucene not unwisely devised. 1538 Bale Thre 
Lawes 1462 Now wyll I contryuc the dryft of an other 


playe. *602 Knollk* Hist . Turks (1621) 647 Beware that 
by their wily drifts thou perish not. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk Selv. 103 Those, .hallowed drifts, and everlasting 
well wishes for tne happiness of. .sinful man. 

+ 8. Putting off, delay, procrastination, [Cf. 
Drive v . 2 2 .] *SV\ Obs. 

a 1558 Q. Mary A ns7v. Thonnuorth in Keith Hist. Ch. Scot. 

i i 731) App. J02 (Jam.) Scho intendit na drift of tyme. 1591 
i. Bruce Eleven Sernt. v. 5 a (Jam.) Lang drift and delay 
of thinges hoped for. 1639 Lit hgo\v Trav. x. 484 These 
promises, .were to be periomfed againc Michael masse. .But 
this day come he continued his drifts. 

II. That which is driven. 

7. A number of animals driven or moving along 
in a body; a drove, herd, flock, + flight (ot birds), 
+ swarm (of bees). Rarely of persons. Obs. or dial. 

c 1450 St, Cnthbert (Surtees) 5840 par ran sixten men In 
a dryft. xo86 Bk. St. Albans Fvj, A Dryft of tame Swync. 
155a A bp. Hamilton Cateih. (1884) 32 Cursit is the drift of 
thme Oxin. 16x3 Bp. Hall Holy Panegyrick 45 Whole 
dnftes of quailes. 17*5 De For Voy. round IVortd (1840) 
3*6 Marks of cattle having passed there, as if thev had 
j^one in drifts or droves. x8i6 Scott Let . to Morritt 16 May 
in Loikhart , To think of carrying off a drift of my neigh- 
bour’s sheep. x8*8 Craven Dial., Drift , a drove of cattle. 
8. A shower (of rain, snow, dust, etc.) driven 
along by the wind ; a driving mass. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 32462 t>ar sal fall dun fra he lijft A 
blodi rain, a dreri drift. X589 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 330 
In snaw, nleit, drift, wind, froist, haiUtanis and rane, 


blodi rain, a dreri drift. X589 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 330 
In snaw, sleit, drift, wind, froist, haiUtanis and rane. tg 9 S 
Shaks. John 11 . i. 412 Our Thunder .. Shall raine their 
drift of bullets on this Townc. 17*5 Pop* Odyss. viii. *28 
Drifts of rising dust involve the sky. 184a Tennyson Talking 
Oak ii, The city lies, Beneath its drift ol smoke. 1888 Ruskin 
Prmterita 1. 290 Exposed to drift of rain under violent . .wind. 

b. An accumulation of snow, sand, etc., driven 
together by the wind. (In quot. 1645 applied to 
a bed or vein of metal.) Also transf 
a 1300 Cursor M. 993a JHs castel . . quitter es ban snail 
driftt]. a 1400-50 Alexander 1756 (Dubl. MS.) A flaw 
of fell snaw fallen . . fro he drifte. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 91 The sands by the fury of Tempests lies in great 
drifts. 1845 Quarles Sol. Recant * yt. ai Hath Hegven 
enricht thy paynes with thriving drifts Of mighty Gold? 
1698 Fryrr Acc. E. India * P. 300 Meadows White with 
Drifts of Snow. 1885 Whittier Snow-bound 59 A smooth 
white mound the brush-pile showed, A fenceless drift what 
once was road. x88o Daily News x* Nov* 3/1 The appa- 
rent carelessness with which the folds have been drifted 
together. .The drifts are held by dusters of ostrich feathers. 
1893 Ibid, xo Masv 5/8 A drift of lovely lace fell over the 
large sleeves. 
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0. Floating matter driven by currents of water ; a 
floating log, or mass of wood, etc. to driven. 

*6a® Hakluyt Vt y. (1810) III. 530 Fours leagues from 
the landc, you finde. .many drifts of routes, Issues of trees, 
[etc ). a im Cast. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 43 A Drift is 
any thins floating in the sea that is of wood, <666 Dkydrm 
A mm. Aftrab, clvi, Some log perhaps upon the waters swam. 
An useless drift. lietf Emerson Eng, trusts. Voy. to Eng. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 11 We crept along through the floating 
drift of boards, logs, and chips. 

10. Gtol. A term applied (<?) to any superficial 
deposit caused by a current of water or air ; also 
( b ) sfec . {the Drift) to Pleistocene deposits of 
glacial and fluvio-glacial detritus, also known as 
bouldcr-clay, and /#//; diluvium. 

*•» Murchison St/nr. Syst . 1 xxxvii. 509 Each region of 
the earth has its own superficial diluvia, produced by 
separate and distinct action ; [for these] the unambiguous 
word drift is proposed. 185s D. Wilson Prth. A mh. 11861) 
I. i. 30 Accumulations of marine and fresh water shingle 
and gravel called drift. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Timet Prcf. 
(1878) k Ihe Flint Implements of the Drift 1869 R B 
Smyth Gold/. Vic/ona 609 Dr ft, loose sand or a very 
loose friable alluvial deposit met with in some places close 
to the washdirt. 188a Grikik ' l ext. bk . C»eol. vi. v 1 § 1. 
8*8 This 'glacial drift' spreads over the low ground of the 
glaciated districts. 189a Gardiner Stud. Hut. Eng 2 
1 hese Palaeolithic men of the river drift. 


W. P. Roberts Law 4 God 44 In the Protestant 
drfl may often be found .the implements of Rome. 

b. aft rib. 1I47 Emerson Rtfr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 
I. a 38 The mountain from which all these drift boulders 
were detached. 1869 Lumhock Prek Timet 333 This 
drift-age cone is about twelve times as large os that now 
forming. 187a W. S. Symonos Rec. Rocks iv. 113 The 
removal of the drift deposits allows the underlying rocks 
to become visible. 


11. a. A set of fishing-nets. b. A large kind of 
net used in the hemng, pilchard, and mackerel 
fishery, extended by weights at the bottom and 
floats at the top, and allowed to drift with the 
tide ; also called drift-net (see 19 c). 

1834 H. Millrk Scenes 6 Leg. xvii. (1857) 360 A complete 
drill of nets. 1844 W. H. Maxweil Sports 4 Adv. Scotl. 
(1855) 323 A drift of nets consists of from sixteen to twenty- 
six. 1854 H. Miller Sth «$■ Sckm (1858) a*o Not a her- 
ring swam so low as the upper baulk of our drift. 

to. A fanciful name for a company of fishers. 

xa 8 k Bk. St. A /bans F vj b, A Dnfte of fishers. 

12 A series of piles driven in. 

t7Rt Perry Daggenh. Breach 75 The said Drift of dove- 
tail'd Piles. 90 A new Drift of riles on the 1 hames side. 

13. Technical senses, a. A tool used for driving 
or ramming something (e g. for driving piles), b. A 
steel tool for enlarging or shaping a hole in a piece 
of metal ; a drift-pin. o. • A pnming-iron used to 
clear the vent of ordnance from burning particles 
after each discharge ’ (Smyth Sailors Wotdbk .). 
d. Ship-building (see ist quot. c 1850 ). 

1 Mi Huloet, Drift, bctlc, or malle, to dryue pyle* or 
stakes, /f/Wa. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuilder's Assist. 
164 1 arm-nieces; the finishing Pieces, or those which 
terminate the Drift*. 1818 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. a) 77 Needles, Quadrants, Wooden Drift* c 1850 
Rudtm. Navi g. (Weale) 116 Drifts , those parts where the 
sheer is raised according to the heights of the decks or 
gangways, and where the rails are cut off and ended by 
scrolls. <890 Weal* Diet. Terms , Drift, a piece of har- 
dened steel, notched at the sides and made slightly taper- 
ing used lor enlarging a hole in a piece o? metal to 
a particular site by being driven through it. 1884 Webster, 
Drift , a tool used in driving down compactly the composi- 
tion contained in a rocket, or like firework. 1874 [see 
drift-pin in 19 c 1, s88i [see Drif r v. 6] 

e. Ship-building . The difference between the 
size of a bolt and the hole into which it is driven, 
or between the circumference of a hoop and the 
circumference of the mast on which it is to be 
driven. (Ogilvie.) 

179a Trans. Soc . Arts X. 337 Being a bolt of two drifts, 
[it] could not be driven out. (813 Crabb Technol Diet. 

III. A course or way along which something is 


driven. 


14. gen. A track, poetic and rare. 

a 1711 Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1731 III. t8a Birds., 
passing through the airy Drift. 

15. Mining etc. A passage ‘driven* or ex- 
cavated honzontally, for working, exploration, 
ventilation, or draining; esp. one driven in the 
direction of a mineral vein. See Driftway 3 . 

1633 Manlovb Lead Mines 130 They may cause [to he) 
open'd Drifts, and Sumps. 1667 Primatt City * C. Build. 
t The convenience of driving a drift or sough, from the 
bottom of the hiflt to the sole of the Rake. 1708 J. C. 
Combi Collier (1845) 13 A Drift or Watercourse from the 
old Pits, <88t Raymond Mining Gloss, s. v., A drift follows 
the vein, as distinguished from a cross-cut, which intersects 
it, or a level or gallery, which may do either. 

10. A lane or rdad along which horses or cattle 
are driven; -Driftway i. local. 

1886 Evelyn in i$th Rep. Hut. MSS. Comm. App. t. 133 
Why it should be made a common drift at all times, does not 
at all consist with . . convenience. 1847-78 in Halliwkll. 
186$ W. Whits E . Eng II. 79 1 went.. diagonally, across 
the wheatfield, and presently struck the ' drift *, which has 
the appearance of an old pack hone road. 1888 Rider 
Haggard Col. Quaritch j, Ihe broad way that ted to it . . 
was a drift or grass lane. 

17. S. Africa, [a. col Du. drift.] A passage of 
8 river ; a ford, 
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tl49 E. E. Napier Excun. S. Africa II. 401 The road 
. crosses two or three ' drifts ' or fords. s8ga K. Firming 
Kajfraria (1854) 46 Where the road crosses a nver, what is 
called a dnft is made by clearing the bed of the nver of 
large stones, and cutting a sloping roadway through the 
banks on either side, twigb C J. Andrrsson Lake Ngami 
33o Ihe passage of the Orange nver.. at what is called 
Zendlings Drift, or the missionary ford. 

IV. 18. Naut. Length of rope paid out before 
a fastening is made; length that a tackle will 
reach from its fixed point ; distance so estimated. 

i860 H Stuart Seaman's Catech. 47 Allow a fathom dnft 
. .Bend it to the bunt bccket, to allow the same dnft as the 
buntlines. 188a Narks Seamanship (ed 6) iao In ships 
with great dnft between the fore and main yards, the boats 
are hoisted in. .with the launches purchase 

V. 19. attrtb . and Comb a. gen , as drift- 
boter (see 15 ), - cloud , - current , -tail {see 13 d), 
•rain, - sand ; dnft-covered , -strewn adjs. b. Geol. 
Sec 10 b. 

1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 11 13 The drift sand, 
pible stones and gravell lying on the shore. 1749 J Smith 
Voy. Due. II. 141 To go to the Bottom of the Bay to search 
for drift Fins [i e. whales). 1793 Smkaton Edystone L § <138 
1 he dormant wedge or that with the point upward, being 
held in the hand, while the drift wedge or that with its 
point downward, was driven with a hammer. 1896 llousek 
Wordi XIII. 544 Miners from Cornwall, drift borers from 
Wales 1879 Bedford Sailor's Poeket-bk. iv. (ed. a) 10a 
The Drift Current is merely the effect of the wiud on the 
surface of the water. 

0. Special combs. : drift-anohor, & floating 
wooden frame or the like, used to keep the ship’s 
head to the wind in a gale or when dismasted 
(called also drag-, sea-anchor) ; drift-boat, a l>oat 
for fishing with a drift-net ; drift-bolt (earlier 
drive-bolt) see quot. ; drift-fish, fish taken with a 
drift-net ; so drift-fisher , fishery, • herring , - sprat ; 
drift-keel - Bilqk-kekl; drift-mining, gold- 
mining carried on by making drifts (sense 15) 
along the dctrital material in the channels of 
former rivers, now covered by more recent deposits; 
drift-net « sense 1 1 b (also attrtb.) ; drift-netter, 
one who fishes with a drift-ntt; drift-piece (see 
quot. 1850 and sense 13d); drift-pin, drift- 
punch = sense 13 b; drift-road Driftway i ; 
drift-sail (see quot. 1627); drift-timber — 
Drift-wood; drift-weed, {a) sea-wccd drifted 
on shore by the waves ; (b) a name for the gulf- 
weed (Sargassa baccifera ) and tangle {J.aminana 
digitala ) ; + drift-wind, a wind that drives or 
impels ( obs .). Also Drift-ice, -way, -wood. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech , * Drift-anchor. 1881 Times 
37 Apr. 6/4 She had lost both her mast*, and war riding to 
a drift anchor. 1891 Ofhc. Catal. id. Exhib. II. Boo 
Model of. the new Mevagissey "drift and boat. 

Leisure Hour 697 /a A dnft l>oat carries from eight to 
twenty nets. 1867 Smyth bailor's Word.bk., * Drft.bolis, 
commonly made of steel, are used as long punches for 
driving out other bolts 1864 Glasgow Daily Herald is 
Sept , I have sold "drift fish for iax...hoth drift herring and 
trawled herring would be selling for 8 s Ibid ) 1 was 
l trawler when trawling was permitted, and a "drift fisher 
a* well. 1869 Sir E I Rrkd Shipbuild 11. 43 Side keel* 

, [also] known as ' "drift keels', ‘auxiliary keels’, * bilge- 
keels'. 1848 C A. Johns Week at Lizard 43 At ntchtfnll 
the nets are set either across or parallel to the tide and 
suffered to drift with it, hence they are called ' "drift nets'. 
?«5 limes 35 May 9 Line and drift-nct fishermen. 1711 
W. Sutheri and Shipbuilder's Assist 75 lerm Pieces or 
"Drift Pieces sided. 1*1850 Rudtm. Navig. (Weale) 116 
Drift-pieces , solid pieces, fitted at the drills, to form the 
scrolls. *•74 Knight Diet. Mech , * Dtft-ptn, a hand tool 
of metal driven into a hole to shape it ; as the dnft which 
makes the square socket in the watch-key. i860 Sir E. J. 
Reed Shipbuild. x. 198 When the holes are badly punched 
the workman drives in a steel "drift punch, and tne plate 
Is thus forced and tom and the holes enlarged. 1607 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram vli, 31 A "Drift saile is onely 
vsed vndcr water.. to keepe the Ships head right vpon the 
Sea in a storme, or when a ship drtues too fast in a current, 
* 7 * 7 * 5 * Chambers Cycl . , Dr ft. sail.. \% generally used by 
fishermen, especially in the North sea. i8mtLyrll 2 nd 
Visit If. S. It. 140 To visit the mouths of the Mississippi, 
and see the banks of sand, mud, and "drift timber, recently 
formed there. 1845 Darwin Voy. Plat. x. (1679) 330 Ihe 
high-water mark of "drift-weed on a sea beach. s6sa T wo 
Noble K. v. tii, Waters, That "drift- winds force to raging. 

Drift, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To move as driven or borne along by a 
current ; to float or move along with the stream or 
wind ; «Dhivk v. 26 . b. Of snow, sand, etc. ; To 
collect in heaps driven together by the wind. 

?as6oo Robin Hood 61 Cam dryfting owyr the ley. 176a 
Falconer Shipwr. 11. 185 Drifting fast on Grecta's rocky 
strand. 1818 Scott F. M. Perth xxir, We must let her 
drift with the current. 1869 Phillips Vesuv tti 67 Column* 
of smoke and ashes which drifted to the south-east. >894 
J. T. Fowler A dam nan In trod. 66 Beds of sand, which 
drift like snow. 

C. transf and fig. To move or pars passively or 
aimlessly ; to be carried involuntarily or without 
effort in some course or into some condition. 

x8u Hazutt Tabled. Scr. 11. I. (1869) 8 Dnft with the 
tide of nonsense. 1869 R.W Dale Jew. Temp.x 1 (1877)131 
They.. were fast drifting towards apostasy. 1889 Manch. 
Exam. 30 Mar. 5/3 Content to let things drift. 

2. trans. To drive or carry along, as by a current 
of water or air; to blow into neaps (snow, sand, etc ). 

a 1618 Sylvester Mom. MortalUU u, iv, Time fliu as 


Winde .. Who knowes what ills it every moment drtfteth. 
(748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 1 *66 In Places where the Snow 
is drifted by the Wind, <896 Froudk Hut. Eng (1858) 1 iv. 
334 Into civil war the nation had no intention of permuting 
themselves to be drifted. *869 K. A. Parker Pratt Hygiene 
(ed. j) 396 Can malana be drifted to the place in any way T 

3. trans. To cover with drifts (of snow, etc ) ; 
also intr for reft, to become covered with drifts. 

««8S« Moir Poems* Birth flowers xnl, When Winter 
drifts the fields With snow. *864 I-owki L Fireside Tretv. 
350 Ihe sides of the road were drifted with heaps of arid 
hawthorn and honeysuckle. >8ne W. Pike Barren Gr. N. 
Canada 103 Our tracks had drifted up. 

f 4. Dans. To put off, delay, defer; mDrivs v. 
2b. Sc. Obs. 

>584 J Carmichaki Let. In Wodr. Soc. Mite. (18^4) 414 
To drift time awhile. *988 A King tr. C anisine' Cateih , 
< onfesuon 3 ’I o dnfte to do pomance for oure shines quhil 
the houre of deathe 1619 Z Boyd Last Bat tell (1639* 837 
(Jam ) If thou delay and drift him vntill morrow. 

f 5 To drive at, aim at, try to effect. Obs. 

160a Warner Alb. Eng xii ixix. (t 6 ia) 301 Not sooner 
Dorcas had deuis’d, but Lienor it drifts. Ibid , Epitome, 
Which Llfrtrk.. drifted the nturtherof King Edmund, a 1618 
Svi v estfr Cub of l oHso/atton 16 Dark Limbo's Potentate 
Drifts Man’s destruction. 

0. Mech To form or enlarge (a hole) with a 
dnft (Drift sb 13 b) 

*•«• Sir L. J Rfkd Shipbuild xix. 413 Drifting unfair 
holes would he considered l>ad work *88* Grrknfr Gun 
331 1 he hole 1* drifted from round to square by knocking m 
different sired drift*. 

7 . {Mtntng.) intr. To excavate a dri ft (see Drift 
sb. 15) ; tram . to excavate a dnft in ; - Duivkv. 10. 

*86} in WiBSTra 187a Raymond Statist. Mines 4- 
Mining 179 I hey have sunk a shaft over 30 feet, atul 
intend to go to a depth of 300, drifting east and west at 
100 feet *884 Hatptr's Mar. Mar M4/1 It ts tunnelled 
or ' drifted ' a* in one of the hill side mines. 

Hence Drafted fPl a. 

17*6-46 Thomson Winter a8* Impatient flouncing through 
the drifted heap*. 1778 T m tchikb Deter Virginia hi 
31 Ihe Channel is obstructed with Islands, formed by 
trees and drifted wood . *847 Lmirnon Poems (1857) 47 
Struggling through the drifted roads 188a Daily lei. 4 
May, Sprung landings held wuh unfair or drifted holes. 

Driftage ((In Ituda). [f. Drift v. t -auk ] 

1. The process or operation of drifting. 

s86a M. H orKiN* Hawaii 414 there is always a driftage 
of the [sounding) line 1867 Smyth Sailors Word bit , 
Drftage, the amount due to lee way *877 I k Contk 
I- lent ( ,eol (1H79) 135 The rale of peat-growth depend* 
upon, the manner ot accumulation, whether entirely by 
growth of plants in situ , or pnrtly by driftage. 

2 . cotter. Drifted material. (LI wreckage) 

1768 I Byron Narr. Patagonia \e d ») 63 No hopes of 
any valuable driftage from [the wreck) 1835 Hawthornk 
A mer Note-bks. 15 June (1881) 13 Among the heaps of 
sea-weed there were sometimes small pieces of painted 
wood, bark, and other driftage. 

Dri’ft&l, a. tare. [f. Drift sb. + -al] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of drift. 

18.. Allen in Coue* Buds N-W.( 1874) 10 1 *he driftal 
dibits adhering to the trees serves to mark the ' high 
water’ line. 

Drifter (dri-fUi). [f. a* prec. + -«n !.] a. gen. 
One who or that which drifts b. Mining. A 
miner who excavates drifts (see Drift sb. 1 f) C. 
A boat or man engaged in fishing with a drift-net. 

1864 Daily Tel 16 Aug. The lead of rich pay dirt *a* 
IohI for a short time, but the drifter* found it again 1883 
Fisheries Ethtb Catal. 79 Model of Drifter lor Herring 
Fisheries. 1887 Daily News uy Sept 46 I he proposal 
that trawlers should n*h only in the daytime, and drifters 
only durtnv the nighttime 

Drift-XCfl. \f. Drift sb.] Drifting or drifted 
ice ; esp. detached pieces ol ice drifting with the 
wind or ocean currents. 

s6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 63 (R ) We were greatly endsn- 

J ’ered with a piece of dnft yce, which the ebbe brought 
oorth of the sound* *69 hAcc. Set Late Voy 11 (1711) 
33i The Coast so full of drift Ice. that it is almost inaccessi- 
ble, 177a 84 Cook Voy. (1790) V 1893 We spent the 
night standing off and on, among the drift ice *8ao 
Sconrsuv in Ann Reg 11 1334 Drift-ice consists of piece* 
less than floes, of various shape* and magnitudes 

Drifting, vbl sb. [r. Drift v. + -ino L] The 
action of the verb DRIFT, q.v. ; also concr. {pi-) 
that uhich « drifted. 

*8ai Keats Isabella xiv. The rleh-ored driftings of the 
flood. 1891 Echo 10 Mar 3/3 'I he drifting has caused many 
roads to be impassable. 

f b. Putting off ; lap*e (of time). Obs . 
x6io J. Forbes Certain Rec (1846) II x.496 No drifting 
of time sould cause them to alter 

to. Scheming, machination. Obs. 
i6oa Warner Alb Fng xii. lxxv. (1613) 313 Italian 
Drifting*, and such Sinnes. 

Drifting,///- a. [f. as prec. + -ifo 8 .] That 
drifts ; see the verb. 

1749 F Smith Voy Due. II 43 Intensely cold, with ex* 
cesMve h rost and drifting Snow. 1847 Emerson Poems , 
Woodnotes Wks. (Bohn) I. 493 Drifting sand-heaps. t8oo 
Bo lore wood Col, Reformer (1891) 331 The gaunt, perL*n. 
ing seaman on the drifting raft. 

t b. Designing, aiming, scheming. Obs. 
i6m Warner Alb. Eng. ix. tui. (161a) 339 111 drifting 
Rome and Spaine. 

Hence Drl fUiifflj .adv. 

1899 Chamb Jrnl. XI. sa8 The fading clouds, alt drtft- 
ingly, Submerge. 1899 A. Austin in Blackw. Mag 639 /a 
1 o fish driftingly from one end of Lough Inagh to another. 
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Driffclaad : see Dbofland. 

Driffclta* (<Jri ftI«-8i , a. [f. Drift sh. + -i.ebs.] 

1 . Having no drift, purport, or purpose ; Rimless. 

1S06 W, Tavlor in Monthly May. XX 11 . 536 The prltni- 

five meaning of ambiguous therefore is dnti less, a 1875 
H. Tavlor Autobiog (1885) I. v L 95 A reckless and drift- 
less conduct in life. 

2 . Gtol. brcc from drift : sec Drift sb - 10. 

1873 J. < Jkikik Ct. he Art xxx u. 465 The ' driftless region * 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

Hence Drlftleaaneu, aimlessness. 

1801 W. Tavijor in Monthly Mag, XII. 58s An apparent 
ilnftlcssne** of the events and characters. 

Driftway, drift-way (dri fts 1 ), [f. Drift 
sb. + Way.] 

1 . A lane or road along which cattle or horses 
are driven to pasture or market ; a drove-road : 
see also <juot. 1884. fin local use.) 

16x1 Award tone. 1 1 on and Fen, Lincolnsh ., The said 
commoners to leave a driftway for the cattle and beasts 
of the nnid Edward Dymocke. 1771 Rhode /el. Colonial 
Roc. (18G2) VII. 54 An Act empowering the several town 
councils .to lay out drift-ways in their respective towns. 
1880 W11 liams Rights 0/ Common 334 A way may be 
either a footway, or a bridleway, or a driftway for cattle. 
1884 Hack Chnstm. in Narragansett xi. 41 ‘ Driftway . 
t* n 1 ross-road to the sea by which the sea- weed. .may be 
hauled up to their homes. 

2 . Naut. The amount by which & vessel drifts 
out of her course ; lec-way. 

17a* 11 aii ry, Drift Way, (of a Ship) is the same as Lee- 
way. t» 7 . in Smyth Sailor' t Word -Ok. 

3 . Mining etc. « Drift sb . 15; also, a small 
gallery driven in advance of a tunnel, etc. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 37 1/7 The miners begin to exca- 
vate laterally by forming a beading or driftway ulong the 
level of the upper part of the tunnel. Sometimes such 
n drift is formed throughout the whole length of the tunnel 
before any part is opened out to the full nbe. 1861 Smji rs 
Engineers I. 444 l he excavations, .proceeded in opposite 
directions to meet the other driftways.. in progress. 

Drift-wood, dri ftwood. Wood floating 
on, or cast ashore by, the water. 

(x6x^ Pusoias Pilgrimage (1614) 743 They have no wood 
but drift.] 1633 T. Jamfs Coy. 36 ‘ I here was great store of 
drift wood. 1760 Cox k Rust. Disc. 4* ForobieflT built 
another small vessel with drift-wood 1840 R. H. Dana Bf. 
Mast xxiii.73 [WcJ made a fire.. with the drift-wood. 
Drifty (drifti), a. [f. DRIFT sb. + -Y.] 

1 1 - frull of secret aims ; wily. (Cf. Drift sb. 5.) 
1371 Gammon Hist. Irel. 11. ix. (1633) 106 Ormond was 
secret and drifty. 

2 . Characterized by drifts, of the nature of a drift. 
1730 T. Boston Mem xii. 435 That drifty day stopt 
a funeral. 1784 Horns Winter Night viii, Through the 
ragged roof and chinky wall, Chill, o'er hi* slumbers, piles 
the drifty heap’ 1881 J. Rdrsrll Haigs xi. 301 The 
Thirteen Drifty Days in which the storm culminated in the 
month of February [1674). 

Drifun, obs. pa. nplc. of Drive v. 

Drige, dri;©, drigh.e, obs. fif. Dry, Dree v. 
t ri gglo-draggle. Obs . exc. dial. [Re- 
duplicated f. Draggle v with vowcl-altcrnation j 
cf. dingle 'dangle, etc.] A slut, slattern, drab. 
Also attrib ., slatternly. 

1388 F rap ncr Landers Log. t. vi. 33 b, If there be any 
driggle draggle in Shrewsbury. 1393 Tell- Troth's N. Y. 
Gift 14 Those driggelt draggclls Twhose wicked and las- 
civious lives have wasted their bodie*). x6xx Florio, 
Zaccara, a drtggle-draggle stmmpet. x888 Ei worthy 
W. Somerset IVont-bk, Driggle* draggle, adv. and sb, in 
a slovenly, slatternly manner— specially applied to women's 
dress ; also as an epithet. 

tDright 1 . Obs. In 1-3 dryht, driht, 5 
drijfc. [OE. dryht, driht multitude, army, people 
-OS. dtuhl, OHG., MHG. Iruht , ON. drill ; cf. 
Goth, gadrauht: soldier; f. drpopan to do, per- 
form, work, do military service ; sec Dree */.] A 
multitude, host, army. 

a 1000 Caedmon s F.xod. 78 Drihta Xedrymost. c tao$ 
Lay. 92 pen due mid his drihte to bare m: him droh, 
a 1400-50 A te 1 tinder 3868 Dragon* dryics doun 0 dr»3t fra Jt*B 
derfo hill in. 


b. at t rib. and Comb , as drigfctfare, march of 
a host, procession, throng; drightfolk, people, 
army; drightman, warrior. (OE. and early ME.) 

a woo Cmdmon's F.xod. 34 pa wars. .deaSe fccdrcnced 
drihtfolca maest. 1-1x05 Lay. 14715 Hengext gon to flonnen 
mid al his driht-nionnen. Hid. 16584 He wende in to 
Cuninges-burh mid hU driht folke. a 11x5 Leg. Rath 185a 
Wi$ awuch dream & drihtfare as drihtin deah to cumene. 

Bright 2 : see Drioiitin. 

Dright© : see Dretch v 2 


tDrightin, -ten, abbrev. dright. Obs. 
Forms : a. 1 -4 drihton, 3 driven, (Orm.) drihh- 
tin, drittin, 3-4 drihtin, drihtin, 4 drightinn, 
-un, dri;tyn, dry$t(t)jm, 4-5 drijtine, drigh* 
tin(e, dryghtyn(e, 5 driohtine. 0 . 3-4 driht(o, 
3 dryght, 3-4 dri oh t©, 4 dright(e, drytte, 4-5 
dry;t(e. [OE. dryhten, drikten — OS. drohtin , 
OFris. d roc h ten, OHG. truhtin , ON. drdttinn, f. 
dryht, DriohtI with suffix rino-*\ cf, Goth, kin* 
dins governor, L. dominus, etc.] A lord, ruler, 
chief; spec, the Lord God, or Christ, 

«. Beowulf (Th.> 3973 Geata dryhten. Ibid. 3113 Witlx 
Pnhtcn rodcra r«dcnd. f xooo Auntie Exod. xxT 10 Se 


seofo^a ys Drihtnes rente deg Godes. c 1178 Lamb. 
Horn. 5 lblesced he >c her cumeh on drihtencs nome. 
c xaoo Trim. Coll, Horn. 109 Ure drihten christ. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5317 I am drixttyn hi faden god and al-so ktne. 
la 1400 Morte Arth. 604 To dye at Dryghtyns wylle. 
c 1475 Rauf Coityar 8*6 Now tbankit be Dnchune. 

ft. e xaoo Drift. Coll l tom. 187 Manie manniiahc foUeden 
ure drihte. c 1*50 Hymn to God 3 ibid. App. 358 Folke* 
fader, heouenlichc drichte. a 1300 Cursored, 1x000 Thoru 
grace o dright. c 1115 Shorkham 33 Bye drytte. c 13B0 
Sir Ferurnb. 407 §0 helpe be by dr^te t c 1450 Myrc 
1470 To burye the dede a* uya owre drytt. 

t Hence (only in OE. and early ME.) : Dri # ght- 
H8M (drihtne88e% majesty, godhead ; Dri ght- 
fhl, Drl ghtlika (drihtlfo) adjs., lordly, noble. 

Beowulf { Th.) 3330 Hie* . drihtlice wif to Denum feredon. 
a xooo c mtmon's Gen. 1843 Him drihtlicu -- buhte. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn, ioi J>rco on hadan and an god. on ane 
drihtnesse and godnessc. c xaos Lay. 3476a Al pi drihtliehe 
note, a 1 sax Leg. Nath. 1133 He ne io*ede..undedlich- 
ne**e onont hi* drihtne&se. a 1115 Juliana x 3 pc dribtfule 
godd Apollo mi lauerd. 

Drin, Drijfe, obs. ff. Dree a , Drive v. 

Drill (dril), sb.l Also 5 dry lie, 7 dril, dri He. 
[In sense a, goes with Drill v 2 ; sense x offers 
difficulties, and is not certainly the same word.] 

+ 1. A small draught (of liquid). Obs. rare. 

C1440 Fromff . Parv. 132/1 Dryllc, or lytylle drafte of 
drynke, haustillus. 

2 . A (? trickling) rivulet or small stream ; a rill. 
1641 O. S andys Parapkr. Song Sol. iv. it, Diose living 
SpringH. , Who*e Drils our plant* with moUture feed. *7*9 
De For Crusoe 1. x, Meadow-land, .which had two or three 
..drill* of fresh water in it 175* R. PaltolK P, Wilkins 
xxxiv. (188}) 93/1 Coming to my drill'* mouth, I fixed my 
implements for n draft there. XS19 G. Samol'Kllh Entomoi. 
Compend. 3x3 Ihe drills in marshes should be examined. 

Drill (dril \ sbf Also 7 dril. [In sense 1 prob. 
immed. a. Du. dril, drille , in same sense (in Kilian 
1509, and prob. in MDu.), f. drillen : see Drill 
vA ; in other senses app. from the vb. in Eng.] 

I. Mechanical and technical senses. 

1 . An instrument for drilling or boring ; applied 
to contrivances of many kinds for boring holes in 
metal, stone, and other hard substances, from a 
pointed steel tool to an elaborate drilling machine. 

16x1 Cotgr., Trappan, a Stone-cutter* Drill, the tools 
wherewith he bore* little holes in marble, &c. >688 K. 

Holmk Armoury 111. 333/1 The Drill is a bhaft or long Pin 
of Iron with a Steel point. 1703 Moxon Mech. F.xerc. 6 
Drills are u*ed for the making *uch Holes a* Punches will 
not conveniently serve for. 1879 Cassetfs Techn. Ednc. 
1 . 185 The drill is a revolving cutter .. to form circular 
holes in iron or other material. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. 
s.v.. The ordinary miner's drill is a bar of steel, with a chisel- 
shaped end. 

2 . A shell-fish which is destructive to oyster-beds 
by boring into the shells of young oysters ; a borer. 

1886 Sit. Amer. Suppl. XXII. 8868 The little littorinas . 
the destructive ‘ drill ’ which works its*way into the shell 
of the young oysters. 

3 . Manner or style of drilling, or iu which a hole 
is drilled. 

1840 I-oncp, Kavanagh 33 He . . said the drill of the 
[needle's] eye was superior to liny other. 

II. Military and derived senses. 

4 . The action or method of instructing in military 
evolutions ; military exercise or training ; with a 
and ft. an exercise of this nature. 

a 1637 Jonson Underwootls Ixii. 39 He that but saw 
thy curious captain'* drill, Would think no more ofVlushing, 
or the Brill, 1809 Wellington 34 June in Gurw. Desp. IV, 
461, 1 propose to give the best drilled of the seven battalion* 
coming to Portugal, in order to assist in your drills. x8s9 
Jephson Brittany ii, 15 A company of soldiers, .at drill. 

6. One who drills (others) ; a drill-master. 

1814 Scott Wav, Ixii, Her huxband was my sergeant- 
major and got on by being a good drill, 1894 D. C. 
Mr kray Making of Novelist 57 The various drills laboured 
at him like galley-slaves. 

0 . fig. Rigorous training or discipline j exact 
routine ; strict methodical instruction, 
i8x$ W. h. Ireland ScribbUomania <1 Thy worn quill 
Too often hath needed Apollo’s sharp drill. 1875 Emerson 
Lett . hr Soc. Aims , Eloquent e Wks. (Bohn) Ilf. 194 This 
wise mixture of good drill in J^itin grammar with good drill 
In cricket, boating, and wrestling. 

III. 7 . attrib, and Comb. a. Pertaining to a drill 
or boring instrument, as drill-hole , holder , - room , 
^ spindle , -string ; drill like adj. ; drill-barrel, a 
cylinder round the shank of a drill, on which the 
string of the drill-bow works ; driil-bow, a bow 
used for working a drill ; drill-ohuok, -extractor, 
-gauge, -jar, -pin, -plate (*» Breast-plats 3 b), 
•press, -stock (see quots.). 

1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc, 6 The bigger the ^Drill-barrel 
is, the easier it run* about, but le** *wifL. .You mu*t. .keep 

r >ur * Drill- How draining your String pretty stilt 186$ 
t-’BBOCK Preh Times xiv. (1869) <13 The Dacotahs used a 
drill bow for the purpose or obtaining fire. 1874 Knight 
Dict.Meck., 9 Drill-chuck, a chuck in a lathe or drilling* 
machine for holding the shank of the drill. Ibid., * Drill- 
extractor, a tool or implement for extracting from deep 
boring* a broken or a detached drill, ibid , * Drill-gage, 
m tool for determining the angle of the basil or edge of a 
drill. Ibid., • Drill-jar, a . .stone or well-boring tool in whkh 
the tool-holder U lifted and dropped successively. t6j8 
Ballard in Fhil 7'rans. XX. 430 Little. . # d rill-like pieces 
of Steel, 1850 Chubb Locks #• Keys 15 The # driU pins of 
the locks, and the pipes of the keys. 1874 Knight Diet. 


Meck-x Drill pin, a pin in a lock which enter! the hollow 
stem of a key. 170J Moxon Mech. Exerc. 7 "Drill- Plate, 
or Breast*Plate. .to *et the blunt end of the Shank of the 
Drill in, when you drill a hole. 1864 Webster, * Drill 
press, a machine-tool embodying one or more drills for 
making holts in metal. 1858 Simmondc Diet. Trade ( 
m Drill-stock, the holdfast for a metal drill. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 6 You may sometime* require, .several * Drill- 
strings ; the strongest Strings for the largest Drills. 

b. Pertaining to or connected with military drill, 
as drill day, - ground , -instructor, - master , -purpose, 
-room ; drill-sergeant, a non-commissioned officer 
who trains soldiers in military evolutions. 

1831 Jane Porter Sir E. Seawards Narr. II. 169 After 
these arrangement*, "drill-day came. 1844 Regut. 4 Ord. 
Army 120 In the Barrack- Yard or "Drill-Ground. 1878 
A. Arnold in Contemp. Rev. June 28 The. ."drill-instructor 
has never before him the same body of mem 1869 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xviii. 34 The Holy Spirit is the great 
"Drill-master of heavenly soldiers. 1803 ( title ) The Com- 
plete "Drill Serjeant. x8»6 Miss Mitpord Village Scr. it. 
(1863) 265 Facing to right and left, under the command of a 
drill-sergeant. 

Drill (dril), sb. 3 Also 7 driL [perh. ad. native 
name.] A West African species of baboon, 
Cynocefhalus Ieucophnus. 

1644 Bulwrr Chirol, A iv, The dumb Ginnie Drill*. i6ga 
— Anthropomet. <1653) 439 Thi* relation of Tulplus shows 
this creature to have been a kind ofGinney Drill, which this 
Michaelmas Terme, 1653, 1 saw neare Charing Cro*se.. 
which Drill i* since dead, and I believe disseited. 1634 
Cleveland Char. Din?ytal-m. 12 A Diumall-maker is tne 
antemark [antimask] of an Historian, he difTers from him as 
a Drill from a man. Blount Glossogr, Dril. .a Urge 
over-grown Ape, or Baboon, so called. *7*6 Swift It cannot 
rain but it fours Wks. 1755 III. 1. 136 Hi* ear* . . he can 
move like a drill, and turn them towards the sonorous object. 
1847 Carpenter Zool. { 156 The Drill .. is rather smaller 
in stature than the Mandrill. .The face is black; but the 
beard ix orange coloured. 

Drill, sbA [Pcrh. the same w ord as Drill sb.*, 
in its sense of rill, runnel : cf. the senses of Ger. 
title small furrow, drill, chamfer.] 

1. A small furrow made in the soil, in which seed 
is sown ; a ridge having such a furrow on its top ; 
also, the row of plants thus sown. 

17*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Carnation, The seed may 
be sown . . in drill* drawn crons a bed by a Line. 177a T. 
Simpson Vermin- Killer 2, Field rats, .will . . run along the 
drills of peas. *787 Winter Syst. Husb. 184 The drills were 
eight inches asunder. 1834 Penny Cycl. I. 231/2 The seed 
sown by hand fall* into the bottom of the urilla. Mod. 
A drill of potatoes or turnip*. 

2 . A machine for sowing seed in drills, now 
usually having contrivances for drawing furrows 
and for covering the seed when sown. 

X7*t J. Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xxii. 147 The Drill it 
the Engine that plants our Corn and other Seeds in Rows ; 
it make* the Channels, sow* the Seed into them, and cover* 
them, a 1740 — in C. W. Hoskins Ouas. Ess, (1866) 102, 
I composed my machine. It was named a Drill, because 
when farmers used to sow their beans and pease into chan- 
nel* or furrows by hand, they called that action drilling. 
181a Crahbk Tales 3 Wks. 1834 IV. iop Corn sown by 
drill, or thresh'd by a machine. 1886 1 . Hardy Mayor 
of Casterbridge xxiv, The new-faxhioned . .horse-drill. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as drill-box, - culture, -hus - 
Insndry, -man, -system ; drill-barrow, a barrow- 
like contrivance for sowing in drills ; drill-harrow 
(see nuot.); drill-machine, -plough *= sense 2. 

1803 K. W. Dickson Tract. Agtic. (1807) I. s8 The "drill- 
barrow is . . well adapted for sowing some grains and small 
seeds, trjj Chambers Cycl. Sapp., Drill, or "Drill-Box. 
*«47 Craig, Drillbox, the box In a drill-machine which 
contain* the seed. Ibid., * Dri l l- harrow, a small harrow . • 
used between the drills or rows for the purpose of extirpating 
weeds. 1784-5 Ann. Rer. 59/2 "Drill husbandry is ..the 
practise of a garden brought into the field. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 130 * Drill-machines, attached to the 
ploughs .. or used with a horse or by hand. 1731 L Tull 
Horse -hoeing Husb. xxiii. 166 The *£)rill-Plow which makes 
the Channels for a treble Row of Wheat. >847 Jrnl- R . 
Agric . Soc. VIII. 1. 63 A drill-plough, which drills the seed, 
and covers it in with the furrow turned by the plough. 

Drill (dril), sbf Abbreviated form of Drilling 
sb. [Cf. Ger. drell (Brem. Wdrterb.).] 

1743 Land. 4 Country Brrrv. iv, (ed. a) 315 A Sort of 
Cloth called Drill. 185* Offic. Catal. Gt . Exhtb. I. 00 
Drills, and other Twilled Linens. 1887 Pall Mall G. xa 
Jan, 7/x In cotton ^oods. .America takes a high position in 
two description*, drills and sheetings. 
at It ib. 1 88a Bret Hartk Flip i,liis light drill garments. 

t Drill, vA Obs. (exc. dial.). Also 4 dril. 
[Appears first in ME. ; origin unknown.] 

1 . trans- and absol. To delay, defer, put off, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16390 (Cott) Selcuth vs thine o he, 
pilate. wit dright in for to drill [GtHt. wid dreching for to 
drill) We hnf v* chosen nu baraban, him haf algat we will. 
Ibid. 23715 pf ded ai wen we for to aril. 

2 . To drill away, on, out : to protract, lengthen 
out ; to fritter aivay, spend aimlessly (time). 

a 1656 U sb her Ann. vi. (1658) 464 Purposely drilling out 
the time, hoping to encline the Senate to favour his designe. 
*668 Etheridge She wou*d if she cou'd it. i, We must drill 
away a little time here. 167a Marvell Reh. Transp. I. 306 
They drill'd things on, till they might [etc.]. 1719 D'Urpkv 
PillHi*t9\ V. 180 He drills on his Evil, then curses his Fate, 
And bewails those misfortunes himself did create, m 1745 
Swift (Webster, 1864) This accident hath drilkKl away the 
whole summer. 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins xxx. (1883) 
84/9 One pretence or other, .of drilling on the time till the 
dark weather is over. 

8. To lead, allure, or entice (a person) on from 
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one point to another (in time or action; ; and so • 
to put off (cf. i). 

tOTf Marvell Corr. hi. Wki. 1872-3 II. 270 So speedily 
a* they may not have drilled you on beyond the time of 
prosecution m iM Villur* <£) k. Buckhm.) Poems (1773) 
141 Nor ia it wit that drills the statesman on To waste the 
sweets of life, so quickly gone, syti Addison S/ect. No. 
^ f j She has buobled huu out of his Youth .she drilled 
btm on to Five and Fifty, and.. she will drop him in his 
old Age. tys* Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 H. *3* He drilled 
him on with various pretences. 

4 . To draw or entice (a person) *Vi, into a place; 
also on, along, out of% thing. 

166a Hickbringill Wks. (<716) I. 39 6 Drilling in the 
rabble with their .. buffooneries, stti Ibid. 187 To drill 
Men out of their Estates. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad . 
79 (He] was pickt up by a pack of Rogues in the streets 
and drilled into a Tavern. 1606 Aubrey Misc. (1721) 97 
Having drill'd his Wife along 'till he came to a certain Clone 
. .he threw her by Force into the Water. 1697 Dam pier Voy. 
I. v. x 14 They drill'd them by discourse so near, that our 
men lay’d hold on all three at once. 

6. intr. To slip away, vanish by degrees, dial . 
C131S (see AdrylleI. 1847-78 Halliwell, Drill, to 
slide away. Kent. 1887 Kentish Dial. (E. D. S.), Drill, 
to waste away by degrees. 

t Drill, v .- Oh. [Etymology of this, ahd the 
cognate Drill sbA, uncertain. The verb is iden- 
tical in sense with Trill, frequent from Chaucer 
onward, and may be an altered form of it. Cf. also 
Gcr. trillen to now whirling or rolling, cited by 
Grimm from a 1 7th c. writer, and taken by him as 
a sense of drillen to turn.] 

L intr. To flow in a small stream or in drops ; 
to trickle, percolate ; to drip. 

*603 Florio Montaigne l xlix. (1632) 16a In summer 
they often caused cola water, .to drill upon them as they 
sate in their dining chambers. 1609 HKYWOon/to*/. Troy 
(N.X Swift watrv drops drill from hu eye. 178a A, Monro 
An*t. % Bones, Nerves 6a The liquor, .drills down upon the 
membrane of the nose. rqfl. 1034 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
200 Water.. gently dril* it sclfe from the high Rocks. 

2 . trans/, an<l fig. To be derived, spring, flow. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav. (ed. 2) nx Chaldy, Arabick, 
and Siriack drilling from the Hebrew. 

Hence Drilling vbl. $b . and ppl. a. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav . 214 Full of shadowing tree*, 
and drilling Rivolets. 1665 J, Wkrb Stone-Heng (1725) 
226 The drilling down of the Water., from the.. Hills. 
1741 Monro A mat. Nerves (cd. 3) 86 A constant drilling of 
a glairy Mucus. 

Drill (dril), Also 7 dril, dryll, 9 Sc. 
dreel. [Known only from 17th c. ; cf. drill 
sb.* All the senses arc found in Du. drillen to 


drill, bore ; to turn round ; to shake, brandish ; to 
drill, form to arms ; to run hither and thither ; to 
go through the manual exercise, Ml)u. drillen to 
bore, turn in a circle, brandish ; cf. MLG. drillen 
to roll, to turn, MHG. and mod. Ger. drillen to 
turn, to round off, to bore, to drill soldiers. MUG. 
gedrolltn * rounded dralT (twisted) tight *, point 
to an old strong verb, of ablaut series *Prell-,}rall-, 
/mil-. The English verb and sb. were prob. from 
Dutch ; they are not connected etymologically 
with thrill, thirl , OE .pyrelian, though sense 1 is 
identical in sense with it.l 

I. To pierce, bore, make a narrow hole. 

1 . tram . To pierce or bore a hole, passage, etc. 
in (anything) ; to perforate with or as with a drill 
or similar tool. (Said chiefly of personal agents.) 

1849 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hen. V, clviii, The Stone 
drops Sands And the drill'd Abe*, became a Posteme 
which From Time loekt vp, noe foot had ever trode. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. xvi. 466 Twirling the hard piece between 
the palms of their hands, they drill the soft piece till it 
smoaks, and at last takes lire. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 26 
Drill'd in holes, the solid oak i* found. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple \v, Being drilled was to be shot through the body. 
*871 P. H. Waddell Ts. xl 6 My lug* ye haedreel'd. 1879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 213 Rabbit-boles drill the 
bank everywhere. 

b. intr. To pierce through . 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk r \ Se/v. 196 None of those rayes of 
other atoms, .come riding or drilling through both. Ibid. 61. 

2 . To make or bore (a hole, etc.) by drilling. 

Sturmy Manners Mag. il 73 There must be a Hole 
drill'd. 1703 Sm baton Edy stone L. | 36 The holes., 
appear to nave been drilled into the rock by Jumpers. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 47 Drill a communication, and put 
In a nipple. sSjj© Nature 4 Sept. 446/1 On August a8, 1839, 
the first well, drilled in the United States with the object 
of obtaining petroleum, was successfully completed. 

II. f 8. tram. To turn round and round ; to 
whirl, twirl; in quot. 1681 to churn. Oh. or dial. 

s68s R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 97 They skim off the Cream, 
and drill it In an earthen Vessel with a stick. 1847-78 
H alli well, Drill, to twirl, or whirl. Devon. 

IU. To train in military movement* and exer- 
cise. [Found from 1 7th c. also in Du., Gcr., Da. 
(Not in Kilian 1599; in Hexham 167 8). Prob. 
from the sense * turn round \] 

4 . tram. To train or exercise in military evolutions 
and the use of arms. (* An old cant word.’ J.) 

iM Caft. Smith Aecid . Yng. Sea-men 37 Drilling your 
men.. to ranke, file, inarch, skirmish, and retire. 1863 
Butlbb Hud . 1. ill* 445 The Foe appear'd, drawn*yp and 
drill'd. 184a Macaulay Fredk. Gt. Ess. (1887) 895 The 


business of life, according to him, was to drill and be drilled. 
Ibid. 709 He drilled his people as he drilled his grenadiers. 

b. intr. for reft . and pass. 

1848 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Li/e I. vii. 96 May. 
Large numbers of men are armed and drilling nightly. Mod. 
The regiment drills regularly every day. 

5. tram/. and fig . To train or instruct as with 
military rigour and exactness. Const, into, in, to, 
and inf, (Also intr. for reft.) 

t6ea Massinger Vlrg. Mart. ti. IL I hug thee. .For drill- 
ing thy quick brains in this rich plot 1794 Southey 
Botany Bay Bclog. in, So I . .was drill'd to repentance and 
reason. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ. (1811) 1. 393 
Where boys are to be drilled in a given time into scholars. 
184a [see 4 J- 1833 Kane Grinned Ex/. xxix. (1856) 254 We 
had drilled witnknapsack and sledge, till we were almost 
martinets in our evolution* on the ice. 1896 — Avxt. Ex//. 
I. xxix. 389 Bear-dogs .. that had been drilled to relieve each 
other in the melde. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xii. 182 He had 
drilled her in all that she should do and say. 

0 . a. To order or regulate exactly, b. To 
impart by strict method (a subject of knowledge), 
o. (See quot. 1 894.) d. U.S. Kailroads . To shunt 
(carriages, engines, etc.). 

uida • Held in Bondage 2 Drill Greek, and instil 
religious principle* into them. 1877 Blackmork Eretna hi, 
To be a great lady .and regulate and drill all the doing* 
of nature. 1894 Labour Commission Gloss, s.v., To drill a 
person is to refuse him employment for a certain period, say, 
a fortnight, a* a punishment. 

Hence Drilled, Dri lling ppl. adjs. ; also Dri ll* 

lngly adv.s by way of drilling or boring. 

1840 Drill'd (see 1]. 1830 [see Driller’* 9 aj. 1831 

Btacbv. Mag. XXX. 490 The moths drillingly devoured 
the manuscript. 1879 Froude Caesar ix. 103 The superiority 
of the drilled Homan legions. 

Drill, v.* [f. Drill sb.*] 

1 . trans. To sow (seed) in drills, as opposed 
to broadcast ; to raise (crops) in drills. 

a 1740 (sec Drill sb.* ej. *788 G. Washington Let. Writ. 
1891 XV. 293 As all my com will be thus drilled, so. I mean 
to put in drill* also potatoes, carrots (a* far a* my seed wilt 
go), and turnips. 1837 Penny Cvcl. IX. 148/a The crops 
which are now most generally drilled are potatoes, turnips, 
beans, peas, beet-root, cole-seed, and carrots. 

2 . To sow or plant (ground) in drills. 

1785 G. Washington Writ. (1891) XII. 293 A piece of 
ground .. drilled with corn and potatoes between. 1894 
Times 19 Mar. n/t He drilled two acres of land with this 
barley. 

Hence Drilled ppl. a . ; Drilling vbl. sb. 

x 768 Crokkr, etc. Did. Arts *v. Wheat , An Acre of 
drilled Wheat. 1787 A. Youno Farmer's Lett. People 117 
The drilling method likewise promise* great advantage*. 
1806-7 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) I. 100, I do not know 
that a drilled acre i* superior in produce, at first, to a broad- 
cast acre. 1848!. Baxter Libr. Prad. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 241 
Drilling, now styled the * New Husbandry,’ ia in reality the 
primitive oractice. 1878 T. Hardy Fihelberta (1890) 108 
Like a drtlled-in crop of which not a seed has failed. 

Drillable (drrlabT, a. [f. Duill v.‘& + -able.] 
Capable of being drilled. 

iflfo S/edator 16 Nov, The Roman* .. were the most 
drillable of people*. 189a Sat. Bert. 5 Mar. 264/x Tho 
German has always been an admirably drillable animal. 

tDri'ller 1 . Oh. rate~ x » [?f. Drill vJ + 
-er 1 .] ? One who entices or allures (sc. into evil). 

**S» J- Tatham Commend. Verses to Promt's Joviall 
Crnv. Hut Shakespeare the JMebean Driller, was Founder'd 
in > Pericles, and must not pas*. 

Driller 2 (drrlai). [f. Drill v.* 4 «eb l] 

1 . One who drills holes in metal, stone, etc. 
b. A machine or contrivance for this purpose. 

*835 Ure Philos. Manuf. ax The dexterous hands of the 
filer and driller. 187© Ene. Mech. 28 Jan. 480/1 A driller 
(t. t, tool J. .will bore the holes. 

2 . a. One who drills others; a drill-master, 
a drill instructor. Also tram/. 

1830 Grn. P. Thompson Exetc. (1842) I. 251 The drillers 
. . were made liable to transportation . . the drilled, to fine, 
and imprisonment. 1870 Lowfll Among mv Bks Ser. 1. 
(1871) 177 The great authors of antiquity .. degraded from 
teat hers of thinking to drillers in grammar. 

b. One who practises military drilling. 

1848 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. 948 The 
soldiers, .were called out to help the specials to arrest some 
drillers. *890 c. Martyn W. Phillips 260 A prominent 
driller in the 1 awkward squad '. 

Driller *. [f. Drill z /.4 + .er 1,] One who 
sows seed by drilling. 

1788 Trasis. Soc. Arts VI, 78 A practical Driller. 18*7 
Penny Cvcl. IX. 149/a The farmer finds horses and seed, 
and the driller find* the machine. 

Drilling (dri liqL sb. [corruption of Ger. 
dril tick, MllG. drilich, drilch threefold, ad. L. 
trilicem (trilix) , f. L. tri- three 4- licium thrum, 
thread.] A coarse twilled linen or cotton fabric 
used for summer clothing, etc. Also attrib . 

1840 in Entick London (1766) II. 168 Gutting and spruce 
canvas drilling**. 1733 Hanway Trav , (1762) 1. 11. x»v. 61 
Making aail-cToth, sheetings, ravenducks and drillings. 1861 
Du Chaillu Equal. Afr. vl 35 A blue drilling shirt. 

Dri lling*, vbl. sbA : see after Drill v.% 
Drilling (dri-lin), vbl. sb* [f. Drill v.*] 

1 . Boring; perforation. 

1808 Ballard m Phil. Trans. XX. 420 Bare drilling might 
be able to give a Polarity to a Drill. >894 Labour Commission 
Glo** , Drilling, making boles in rails for the purpose of 
putting in bolts to fasten them to sleepers. 

X Training in military evolution*. Alto trans/. 


«♦» Massing kr tinned. Co mb at m. k There being no 
war, nor hope of any, The only drilling is to eat devoutly. 
a 1887 Petty Pot. Aritk. (1690) 17 Training and Drilling 
ia a small part of Soldiery. *88e McCarthy Own l tmee 
IV. 127 Its oath of fidelity., its nightly drillings. 

9 . attrib. and Comb. : a. in acme I, as drilling- 
engine, -machine, - tool ; drilling-bow — drill- bow 
1 Drill sb. * 7 a) ; drilling-jig, -lath# (see quota ), 
b. in sense 2, as drilling-day, - exetrise . 

SL stgt Oj/Sc. Ca/al. Gt. Exhtb. I. 246 Used by watch- 
maker* for th« "drilling-bow. 183a Barrage Eton. Mamtf, 
six. (cd. 3) 179 The dividing and the v drilling-engine are of 
this kind. 1874 Knight Inct. Meih., * Drilling jig, a port- 
able drilling-machine which may be dogged to the work, 
or so liandled a* to be readily presented to it and worked by 
hand. Ibid , • Drilling-lathe , a drilling-machine on hori- 
rontul way* or shear*, thus resembling a lathe. 1863 Gkhwkk 
Pi act. Treat. Coal, Petrol., etc. (ed.ij 34 •Drilling machines 
which < an bore nine feet per hour. 

b. a i8ag Fi vt< her Love's Cure ill. ii, I. .gave him. . In 
the artillery yard three drilling date*. x8fo Whitney Germ. 
Gram. Suppl. 3 Drilling exercises upon individual difficulties 
of German idiom. 

Drilling. />//. a . : tee after Dhill v.-, a. 
Drily, SJv. : see Dryly. 

Dringe, obs, form of Dreng. 
t Drlngle, v. Obs. cxc. dial. [A word of un- 
certain origin, varying dialectal ly with dfindle, 
drimble : see also Dr u mule.] intr. 'To waste 
time in a lary lingering manner* (Forby) j to 
linger ; to trickle sluggishly. 

c 1660 Hickickingh l lilts. (17x6) II. 536 Condemn'd to 
endure the hatigue* of Life to the la*t drtugltng Sand. 

Drink (drttjk), vA Pa. t, drank (drutjk) ; pa. 
pple. drunk (drtmk). Forms: Pres. stem. 1^4 
drino-, 2- drink- (3 drinnk- Onn., dringk-, 3-4 
drinoh-, 3-5 dring* (ho dringp),3 6 dry nk , 4-6 
drinck-); 3-7 drinko, 4- drink. Pa. t. sing. 1-3 
drano, 3- drank, 3 drono, dranck, Onn. drannk, 
3-5 drong, 4-5 dronk(e, 4-7 d ranke, 6 7 
drunk©, 6-9 drunk; pi. 1 drunoon, a-4 drunk- 
en, (3 drunnkenn Ortn , drong ken\ 3-4 
dronke(n, 3-5 drunk© ; also 3- north, and 5- 
generally, same as sing. Pa. pple. a. 1 drunoen, 
2- drunken, (3 Onn. drunnkenn, 3-6 dronken, 
4 dronckyn ; Sc. 5 drukken, 6 drokin, 7-9 
druken,druoken). fi. 3-7 drunke, (5 drownk, 
5~6dronke, droonke, dronoke), 6- drunk ; also 
7 9 drank. [Com. Teut. : OK. drincan - OS. 
drinkan (Du. drinken ), OlIG. trinkan , trinchan, 
ntod.G. tnnken , ON. drekka (Sw. dricka, l)n. 
drikke), Goth. d> tghan OTcut. +driyhan, not 
found outside Germanic. The pa. t. had originally 
vowel change, drank, pi. drunken , drunk(e, but 
from the 13th c. in northern dial., and 15th c. 
generally, these were levelled under the sing, form 
(Caxton we, ye, thei dranke). Kither through the 
retention of the pi. form in some southern dial., or 
from the pa. pple., drunk began to rcapi>car, for 
sing, as well as pi., in end of 16th c., and is occa- 
sional to 19th. On the other hand, from 17th to 
19th c. drank was intruded from the fa. t. into the 
pa. pple., prob. to avoid the inebriate associations 
of ds'unk. The full form drunken of pa. pple. has 
been since 17th c. mostly used as adj., exc, as 
a poetic archaism. Sc. and n. dial, drucken repre- 
sents the ON. pa. pple. drukkinn .] 

I. Transitive senses. 

I. To take (liquid) into the stomach ; to swallow 
down, imbibe, quaff. 

c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Luke I. 15 Ho ne drineff win ne beor. 
( IMS Lay. 5804 *cullen drinken eowre blod. a 1300 
Cursor M. 6254 Suetter (water) neucr hai ni^en drank. 
I but . 12679 lie dranc [Trtn. dronk] ncuer ri*ar ne wine. 
*3.. Ibid. 17708 (Fairf) They Alla a* they had dronckyn 
dwalc. *3 . Guv Warto. (A) ^18 He no may . Heat no 
take riepemgt. Mete ete no dnnke dringe ijnS Trfvisa 
Barth. De F. E. iv. vii, (1495)91 Yf bulles blotle Ge dronken 
rawe. 1474 Caxton Chesse in. i. (X8H3) 83 In olde tyme 
women dranke no wyn. 1548 HallC nrou,, Hen. VI, >o6 
To tel you . . what w vne wa* dronke in hou*ca. 1588 
Grafton Chron. U. no Such a Cup of Wine a* ye never 
dranke before, *S7 « Lytk Dodoens 1. ii. 6 Wormwood . . 
drunken with vineger is good. 1598 .Shake. Tam. S hr. 
Induct, ii, I ne’re diank sacke in my life. 1731 Arbuthnot 
Buies of Diet 268 Common Water or Whey, drank in tool 
Air. 1743 Wkmky Print. Physu (1762) 86 It *hou!d be 
drunk with the finest Sugar. 1781 H vmk Htet. I ng. 1 1 Ap(>. 
iii. 5*1 Three hundred and sixty -five hogsheads of beer were 
drank at It. 1793 Southey Joan of An. nt. 30 They., 
drank the running water*. 1883 Swindufnf Poems 4 Ball., 
Trium/h of 7 'tme 26, 1 trod the grape*, I have drunken the 
wine. 1881 Be* a nt & Rice Cna/t. Heet I. 9 Which 1 
have drunk with my parishioner*. 

b. spec. To drink the waters ; i.c. at a spa 
medicinally. 

c 188* Vibcountrsr Camfdrm in ia th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. *6 My Bitter .wa* troubled with malincoly, 
so went to drinlce A*trope watter. 1713 La mi. Gas. No. 
5130/9 'The Elector intend* ..to drink the Water* at Pir- 
mond. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 699 Annandale .. 
retired to Bath, and pretended to drink the waters. 

c. tramf. and fig. in general ; cf. also 3, 4. 

c 1340 [see 6]. itta Smakb. Rom. 4 Jul. 111. v. 59 Drie 
sorrow drinkes our blood. l#s© — Temp. v. i. voa, I drink® 
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tht air before me. tyis-so Tore Iliad xi. an While his 
keen falchion drink* the warrior** live*. . *•** Shklley 
( end in. ii, When the dim air Ha* drank this innocent 
flame. ife 7 Poi lok ( ourte 7*. v. 116 Give the heart to drink 
..draught* of perfect sweet. 1). '1'AVLoa Eldorado \. 

(t86a) 4, I drank in the land-wind . . with an enjoyment 
verging on intoxication. 

2 . With off, out (now dial.), up 9 expressing ex- 
haustion of the liquid ; so also to drink d>y. 

*535 CnvERDALR Job xl ai Without eny laboure might he 
dry nit e out the whole floudfe. 1563 Hou ybanu C 'ampo di 
J u»r 199 Drinke up all, Seeing there i* but a title left. 
t$aa Shake Rom 4 Jut. iv. t. 94 r l'his distilling liquor 
drinke thou off. 1593 — Rhh. it , 11. ii. 146 The taske he 
vndertake* Is n urn bring sands, and drinking Oceans drie. 

Gage West I mi . xvii. 11a My Chocolatte, which 1 
drunke off heartily. 17*1 De Foe Cot. Jack (18^0) 118 
We drank on, and drank the punch out. 1760 Cowrea 
Prorr Err. 581 He that sips often, at last dnnks it up. 
*8i© Scott Antiq. xl^ ‘ A’ Saunders’s gin. .was druckcn out 
at the burial o' Steenie.’ 
b. transf and fig. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 986 (*035) Pete .. goodli 
ririitkyp vi> nl hm distresse. 1644 Cromwell Lot. Col. Walton 
5 July in Carlyle, I*et this drink upyour sorrow. iflayPoLLOK 
t ours* T. 111. 314 Consumption.. drank her marrow up. 

2 . transf. Of porous substances, plants, etc. To 
absorb (moisture) ; to suck. Often with up or in. 

1530 Palscr. 539/2, 1 drinke, as the yerthe dothe water, or 
as blottyng paper dothe ynke. 1961 Hollyburh Horn. 
A path, v a, If the Aqua vite is dronkc in of the herbes. 1630 
A\ Johnson s Kingd. 4 Commw. 8a Like barren ground, 
drinking up the raine. 1807 Drvdrm Firg. Georg iv. 46 
Let the purple Yi'lets drink the Stream, 1793 Smkaton 
Ed y stone /,. | 190 Plaster of Paris . . would tnen drink up 
linseed oil plentifully. 1858 Grayson Sport. S. AJrica 238 
The soil that had drunk the blood of his warriors. 

4. fig. esp., with in : To lake into the mind, esp. 
by the eyes or ears, with the eager delight of one 
who satisfies physical thirst ; to listen to, gaze 
upon, or contemplate with rapture. 

159a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. 11 ii. 58 My cares haue yet not 
drunke a hundred word* Of thy tongues vttering. 1835-56 
Cowley t>avideis I, 386 They xing .. And with fix’d eyes 
drink in immortal ray*, a 1713 Ei 1 wooo Autobiog. (1714) 
18, I drank in his Word* with Desire. *®69. J F.PHSOM 
Brittany vil 96, 1 stopped for a while to drink in the l>eauty 
of the scene. 1878 Browning La Saniat 11 Your level 
path that let me drink the morning deep and slow. 

+ 5 . To draw in or inhale (tobacco smoke, etc.) ; 
to smoke. Obs. 

1598 K. Jonson Ett. Man in Hum. lit. ii, The most divine 
tobacco that ever 1 drunk. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage ix. i. 

Their lairds and Priests consult of warres, after they have 
drunke the smoke of a certain herbe. ««** E. Johnson Wood, 
wrhg. Frcvid. 97 He was drinking a pipe of Tobacco. 1781 
Pfnnani Tour Wales 11. 28 lhe first who smoked, or, (as 
they called it) drank tobacco publickly in London. (1855 
Spenckr Turkey , Russia , 4c xix. 278 According to the 
idiom of their language, they [Tatars] do not smoke the 
flagrant herb, but drink it.] 

0. To swallow down the contents of (a cup or 
vessel). Also with off \ up, indicating completeness. 
fig. To drink the cup, or chalice , of joy, sorrow , 
suffering , etc. : see Cup sb. 9 , Chai.ick i b. 

a tjoo Cursor M. 15681 (Cott.), I wat wel hat i *»1 it drinc 
hi* calico [Gbit. drinck ; Fair/, drink, c 1540 Trim, drynke 
pis de)>] *38# Wvcup 1 Cor. xi. 26 How ofte euere 

bchulen .drynke the cuppe, )e schulen sc he we the deeth of 
the Lord. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trent, 97 Put off hi* Tur- 
bant, and drunke the cup off. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 
40 P 10 He had . drank many a flaggon. x8x6 J. Wilson 
City of Plague in. ii, 1 drank the cup of joy. 

7 . To swallow down (something solid) in a 
liquid. 7 b drink candle-ends : sec Candlk-knd ib. 

1631L1THCOW Trav. vi. 278 A little of it [earth] drunke in 
any Liquor. 1768-74 Tucker Lt . Nat. (1852) II. 35 A wasp 
. may fall in {a pot] to be drank by one, whom he shall 
sting to death. 

8 . To consume or spend in drinking (money, ctc.\ 

*49» in Burgh Rec. plain. I. 6a (Jam. Supp ) He sail pay 

for nk defalt vj [pennies?) . . to be drukk.cn be the dusane. 
1509 Barc \.K\ShyPo/ Folys( 1874^! 305 If another gyue them 
ought' of pyte. At the next alestolce dronken shall it be. 
1604 E.Grimxtonk ///*/. Siege Os tend aao Spignola bestowed 
of them . forty thousand gilders to drinke. 1765 Foote 
Commissary t. Wks 1709 11. 8, I hope you’ll tip me the 
tester to drink. Mod. He drinks his whole earnings. 

9 . colloa. To provide with drink. 

1883 E. F. Knight Cruise ' Falcon' <1887) 85 He could 
not feed us, only lodge and drink us. 

II. Absolute and intransitive senses. 

10 . absol. To swallow down or imbibe water 
or other liquid, for nourishment or quenching of 
thirst. Const, + in, from, out of (the vessel). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xiii. 26 We ston & druncon be- 
foran be. atm$ Ancr, R. 44 Bitwcone mete, hwo se 
drinken wide, xigge bcnedicite. a 1300 Cursor flf , 3551 He 
ete and drone [Trim dronkc] and went his w&i. e 1400 
Chron. Vslod, 130 And eton and drongon and made bern 
hlythe. e 148a Caxton Btanchardyn viii. 31 The kynge of 
Fryse had nothre eten nor dronken. 1596 Shake, i Hen. IF, 
11. iv, 169, 1 am a Rogue if I drunke to day. i6oa Narcissus 
0®9j) 248 They can but brings horse to the water brinks. 
But hor*c may choose whether that horse will drinke. 1634. 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 67 The Wine bottles and flat cups 
we drunke in, were of pure Gold. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. 
In, ha 4 P. 93 Such little Glasses a* we drink out of. 178a 
Low i>kr Prvgr. Err. *66 Thou fountain at which drink the 
K'Hxl and wt^e. 1876 Ruskin Fors Clssv . VI. lxvik <14 
Having^ sufficiently eaten and drunken. 

b. To dt ink deep : to take a large draught 
either once or habitually; see also 10 c, II, 


«t|M Sat. PeoPt* Kildare xx. In E. E. P. (186a) 156 
Men. .bat . . drinkib dep and makib glade. 1393 Lamou 
P. PI. C. x. 145 Eremytes, That . . drynke drue and deepe. 
1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 218 Drink deep, or taste not the 
Pierian spring. 18*0 Scott Ivanhoe v, 'Pledge me, my 
guests.* He drank deep, and went on. 

Q. Const, of (rarelv f upon) the liquid or source 
of supply, (it. and fig. To drink of the cup of 
sorrow, etc. : sec C UP sb. 9. 

c 1000 jEi.fric Gen. ix. at pa he dranc of 8am wine, 8a 
wcarb he dtuncen. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, six He dranc 
of de5es ffode. ct 340 Cursor M. 15241 (Trin.) Prinkeb 
[Cott. drinckes] alle of )>U he seide. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
4, 1 suppose he hath dronken of Elycons well. >$49 Order 
qf Communion, Exhortation 3 To give us his said body and 
blood, .to feed and drink upon. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 58* 
Lethe, .whereof who drinks. Forthwith his former state ana 
being forgets. 1751 Chatham Lett. Nephew ii. 7 Drink as 
deep as you can of these divine springs. 1884 Lennys on 
Bechet 1. iv. 7s Ye have eaten of my <ush and drunken of 
my cup for a dozen years. 

d. Proverb. Otu must drink as one brews. 


a 1100 Cursor M. 2848 (Gfttt ) Suilk as bai breu nou haue 
bai drunke [Cott. dronken]. 1x460 Tirumeley Myst. (Surteex) 
ixt Hot we must drynk as we brew, And that is bot reson. 
c 1560 A. Scorr Poems xx. 64 $it man thou stand content 
And drynk b* 1 thow brewit. a 1610 Healey Cebes 
(1636) 114 She dnnketh of her owne brewing. 1649 Trapp 
Comm. Rev. xiiL 10 Antii.hri*t shall one day.. drink as he 
brewed, be paid in hi* own coin. [See also Brew v. i dj. 

11. To take alcoholic or intoxicating liquor, 
cither convivially, or to gratify appetite ; to indulge 
therein to excess ; to tipple ; spec, to be a habitual 
drunkard. (The sense is often indicated contextu- 
ally by adveibs or phrases such as about, deep , 
hard , heavily, like a fish.) Also to drink it. 

c 1440 Promp. Parr*. \ u/i Drynkyn a-bowte. ,*Poto. 1474 
Caxton Chess e tit. vi. (1883) 130 He dranke *0 moche that he 
was veray dronke. 1500-00 1 )unbar Poems xxxiv 67 The 
Feind me ryfe Gif 1 do ocht bot drynk and swyfe. 16*1 
Barry Ram- Alley iv. (Hnx \.Dodsley), 1 have been drinking 
hard Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed, 2)242 They sit long 
and drink soundly. 173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 390 His son 
..Who drink*, whores, fight*, and in a duel dies. 1837 
Tatt's Mag. lV. 403 I’ll coach it, and dine it, and drink it 
till mom Thackeray Lett . 28 July. We went to 

a barrack room, where we drank about. 1879 Miss Braddon 
Clov. Foot vii, A woman who drank like a ft»h and swore 
like a trooper. Mod. Poor woman ! her husband drinks. 

12. llcnce Irons, arid reft., with various comple- 
ments, indicating the result of drinking, as a. ren. to 
drink oneself drunk , sleepy , tame, to death, into 
incohtrence } into spirit, out of a situation, etc. 
t b. ellipt. intr. to drink drunk (obs.). C. trtms. 
to drink aivay one's reason , one's property , one's eyes 
out ; to drink demm (i.e. quench or destroy by 
drinking), d. To drink a person) out of or into 
some condition, etc; to drink (a person) dead drunk, 
down , to bed , under the table : said of the more 
seasoned toper, who sees his comrades succumb to 
the effect of their potations. + e. To drink the 
sun up : to carouse thiough the night until sunrise. 

A. 1508 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 180 The Gentleman had 
drunke nimaelfe out of his fiuc sentences [ — sense*] 1607 
Toprrll Serpents (1658) 805 The Country .people set little 
vessel* of wine. . whercunto the Vipers coming, easily drink 
themselves tame. 17*7 De Foe Syst. Magic l iv. (1840) 95 
By persuading him to drink himself drunk. i8ax Byron 
Juan 111. Ixvi, A genius who ha* drunk himself to death. 
Erased s Mag . XL. ^84 He . . drank him*elf diurnally 
into incoherence. 1879 Land. Soc. Christ in. No. 71/2 He 
drank himself out ot one situation after another^ 1883 
Stevenson Trtas. 1 st. 1 i,T»U he had drunk himself xleepy. 

b. 1474 Caxton Ihtsse in. vi. (1883) 130 And not lyue to 
etc glotonsly & for to drynke dronke. 1000 Holland Livy 
xi. xiv. 1069 Kept my soldiours from drinking drunke. 
1609 W. M. Man in Moon* (1849) 33 Are you adicted to 
drink drunke? x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 403 
They gourmandize. and drink drunk after their fashion. 

O. *59® Shaks. Merry W. 1. i. 204, 1 hope wc shall drinke 
downe ail vnkindnesse. X599 Massinger, etc. Old Lax** 
111. ii, Yet you may drink your eye* out. sir. 1679 Essex's 
Excell. 8 They will .. no more suffer themselves to be . . 
drunk out of their reason. 1701 Dr Foe True-born Eng. 
it. oa Drink their Estates away, and Senses too. 

X.. Shake. Oth. 11. iii. 84 Why, be drinkes you with 
facHUtie. your Dane dead drunke. s6o6 — Ant. \ Cl. 
it. v. 21 Ere the ninth houre, I drunke him to his bed. !6oo 
Ev . Woman tn Hum v. i. in Bullen O. Pi. IV, He . . win 
drink Downe a Dutchman. t6«9 D. Pell Impr. Sea 437 
These lads drink the Land out of quiet, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist . Reb. xi. ft 242 One Earl, who had drank most of the 
rest down, and was not himself moved or alter’d, xyso 
Humourist 161 Drinking a Man to Death. *813 Col. 
Hawkpr Diary I. 68 Wc naving nearly drunk the landlord 
out of both his English and French wine. Mod. To drink 
a person under the table. 


a 1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 98 HU 
best companions that have a thousand times arank up 
sun with him. 


; up the 


' 13. To drink to (a person) : + a. To hand or 
present beverage for his use ; to give drink to. Obs. 
The cup presented was first tipped by the one who 
offered it, and hence 

b. To salute (any one) by drinking ; to invite him 
to drink by drinking first ; to drink in his honour, 
wishing him health or success. Hence, in wider 
use, to drink in honour of (anything desired), with 
good wishes for its furtherance. Also ellift, with 
the person as obj. : to pledge, toast ; ana in in- 
direct pass , 


ft. e use Gen. 4 Ex. 1660 He. .dede him eten and to him 
dranc. ism R. Glouc. (1724) 289 Vorst ych wollc to be 
drynke, and suM* bou ssalt hym ysc. 4 *je* Cursor M. 
15263 And 0 mi drinc bar i sal Drinc to yow for yur mede. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur vm. xxiv, Thenne they lough and 
made good chere and eyther dranke to other fitely. step 
Danner Fey. 1. xv. 434 When by themselves, they drink 
about from one to another; but when any of us came 
among them, then they would always drink to one of os. 

b. tgje Palsgr. 599/1, 1 drinke to you, je boys a vous. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. tit. iv. 89, 1 drinke to th’ general! joy o* 
th’ whole Table. i68a Luttrkll Brief Ref. (1857) 1. 186 
The lord mayor was pleased to drink to Mr. North. 175B 
Johnson Idler No. j r i The gay drink to their success. 
1787 Burke Corr. (1844) 11L 36 we drank the man we were 
so much obliged to in a bumper. 1833 M. Scott Tom 
Cringle xvi. (1859) 4 01 Speaking when he is spoken to, 
drinking when he U drunken to. 184a Tennyson Fision 
Sin iv. 149 Drink we. last, the public fool. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 444 All who passed were invited to drink to 
the health of the new sovereign. 

0. trans. in same sense ; cf. Cabocs* sb. 2. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. viii. 34 We all would sup to- 
gether And drinke Corowses to the next daye* Fate. 168a 
Milton Hist. Mosc. Wks. 1738 II. 145 The Emperor., 
drank a deep Carouse to the Queen's Health. 

14 . trans. To drink (a sentiment or toast) ! to 
honour it and express a desire for its accomplish- 
ment or success by drinking. 

is. . Coer de L. 6746 To waraunt that I have 1-doo, Wes- 
seyl I schal drynk yow too. *6oo Rowlands Lett. Humours 
Blood vii. (1874) 13 Drinke some braue health vpon the 
Dutch carouse, syxe H earns Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
III. 35 They drunk Damnation to Dr. Sacheverell. 174a 
Fielding J. Andrews «i8»8) 997 He was drinking her lady- 
ship's health in a cup of . . ale. 1808 J. Maynk Sitter Gun 
iv. 145 'The King ', and other loyal toasts. .' Our fleets’, and 
* a’ our armed hosts ’ ; Were drank aloud. 1851 Thackeray 
Eng. Hum. v. 244 Drinking confusion to the Pretender. 

15 . intr. To have a specified flavour when 
drunk. [Fr. se boire , refl. for pass.] 

1607 Heywood Worn, kilde with Kinanesse Epil., The 
wine.. drunk too flat. 1697 Dampier Foy. I. xi. 314 lt 
drinks brisk and cool. 1938 I.. Temple 6 ketches (cd. 2) 70 
The Burgundy drinks as flat as Port. 

f 10 . fig. To experience, endure, suffer, pay the 
penalty ; to 4 taste the cup ’ of suffering, etc. (see 

6, ioc, and Cup sb. 9). trans. and absol. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter x. 7 Ilk dampned man sail drynk 
of the sorow of hell, igy Palsgr. 55^/*» 1 forgyve you for 
this tyme, but and youTaute agayne you shall drinke for 
bothe. a 1553 Udai l Royster D. i. iiL < Arb.) 20 Ye will drink 
without a cup. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. 35 The 
dammage that side of the Country hath been made to drink 
thereby, U not easy to recount. 

t Drink, V .* Obs . Aphetic f. Apbink, to drown. 

ci4ag Seven Sag. <P.) 3362 Hadde I than be dronken. 
And in the salt flod sonkyn. c 1440 Jacob's Well tE. E. T. S.) 
7 }if bou fell in-to a depe pytt & schuldyst be dronchyn. 
1460 Capgrave Chron. 107 Thei were drone h in in the depe 
see. Ibid. 133 Too of the Kyngis soncs..and many worthi 
folk . . were dronch in o schip. 

Drink (driijk),^. Forms; a. i-4’drinc,drync, 
3- drink, (2-4 dreno(k, 4 drenk, 3 drinck, 3-6 
drynk, 5 dryng). 0. 3 dLrinch, Orm. drinnoh. 

7. 1 drinca, 3-6 drynke, 3-7 drinke, (3 dringe). 
[ME. had two forms dtittk ( drinch ), and drinke , 
corresp. to OE. drinc, and dnnca y f. drincan to 
Drink ; cf. Sw. drick, dtyck , Da. dvik. The 
normal mod. form of the sb. would l>c southern 


drinch (cf. finch , drench , stench , bench, etc.), 
northern drink ; the latter has become the standard 
form, prob, under the influence of the verb.] 

1 . Liquid swallowed for assuaging thirst or taken 
into the system for nourishment. Also fig. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 37 pyrstendne & we Se drinc 
staldon. c ino Bestiary 206 De godxpel . . is soule drink. 
ctftho Wyclif Whs. (1880) 14 pei Jeuen not drenk to pore 
pristi men. 14*6 Audelay Poems 7 The thorste $if dryng. 
*5*3 Ltx Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 21 They dranke none 
other drynke, but the water of the ryuer. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 344 For drink the Grape She crushes. *875 
Jowktt Plato (ed. a) III. 319 The thirsty one, in that he 
thirsts, desires only drink. 

b. esp. as correlative to solid nourishment 
{meat, food, etc.). Meat and drink : see Meat. 

c 950 Lindisf. GosP. John vi. 55 Lichoma forSon min so 5 - 
lice is mett & bloc min softlice is drinca [Rushw. drync, 
Ags . G . drinc, Hatton G . drenc]. c 1*05 Lay. 3558 Bugge 
him .. metes & drinches. a 1300 Cursor M. 11426 pam 
failed neuer o drinc ne fode. 1494 Nottingham Rec. 
HI. 289 Item Richard Litster dyner and drynk ob. 
1579 Fulke He skins* Part. 136 In the sacrament is drie 
ana moyst nourishment, that is, bread and drinke. m I0tg 
Fletcher Love's Cure ut. ii, what's one man’s poison . . Is 
another’s meat and drink. 1733 Cmrynb Eng. Malady ti. 
L ft 5 When the Drink is in too great a Proportion to the 
solid Food. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 516 The crews 
had better food and drink than they had ever had before. 

O. transf. liquid absorbed or drunk in. 

z6ee Shaks. Ham. tv. vii. 18s Til that her garments, 
heauy with her drinke, Pul'd the poors wretch. .To muddy 
death. 1684 Evelyn Kai. Hort . (1729) 294 If they (plants] 
shrivel and fold up, give them Drink. <791 Cowfbr Yard, 
tsy Oak ixa The scooped rind [of the oak) that seems A 
huge throat calling to the clouds for drink 

2. A kind of liquor for drinking ; a beverage. 

c888 K. ASlfred Boeth. xv, Nseron £. .mistlice..driocas. 

c laoo Orm in 3212 Hiss drinnch wass waterr. Ibid. 15397 
puss birrleph defell & hiss keww Aft) werrse & weme 
drinnehem. tg. . Minor Poems Jr. FemonMS.(E. E. T. S.) 
490/91 f And ober drynkes bat w mm dert In Coupes fill 
gret, T. WAamMOTOM ur. Nkhotay's Voy. m. x, WyUi 
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DRINK. 

thwr drinke, which they call Sorbet. 169s Tryon Wild. 
Dictates 4 Delight not in Meats and Drinks that are too 
strong for Nature. 1796 C. Lucas Esu Waters 1. 154 The 
ancient Persians . . esteemed water the best drink. 1884 
Gustafson Found, Death i. (ed. 3) 3 The fermented drinks 
ofantiquity were but little adulterated. 

8. spec. Intoxicating alcoholic beverage. Hence 
in various phrases : Indulgence to excess in intoxi* 
eating liquor; habits of intemperance, drunken- 
ness. In drink : intoxicated, drunk. 

104a O. E. Chum., Her gefor Harftacnut swa |wt he set 
nis drinc stod. c 1340 Conor M 2042 (Trin.) 3 yue we our 
fAdir [Lot] ynoeqe 01 drinke. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins 91 1 
(R ) Hauynge then hys senses ouercome with drynke. 15 96 
Siiaks. s Hen. / V, u, iv. 458, I doe not speake to thee in 
Drinke. 1605 — Mach. in. vi, 13 The two delinquents . . 
That were the Slaues of drinke. 1699 D. Pen. Im/r. Sea 
79 Take heed that yftur Sea-men see not the least apue&r- 
ance ofdrink in your eyes. 1887 H. H. Tedder in Diet, 
Nat. Stag. IX. 330/a With advancing years Caulfield took 
to drink. 1890 Bus ant Demoniac iv. 46 Not a drop of drink 
of any kind shall be put on board that boat. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman 384 Heaving into the hall like a man in 
drink. Mod. Drink's doings. 

b. specifically described, as strong, ardent 
drink. Small drink : see Bkkk sbf i b. 

15*6-34 Tindalk Luke i. 15 He.. shall nether drinke wyne 
ner stronge drinke. 1544 Phakr Regim. I.yfe (1553) B fj a, 
Drynke onely pennye ale, or suche smalle drynke. t&48 
Gage West Ind. xv. 106 The great abuse of wines and 
strong drinks, a 1774 Ferguson Election Poems (1845) 40 
Our Johnny's nae sms drink, you'll guess. 1890 Bkkant 
Demoniac 11. 27 Ardent drinks of various kinds. 

4. The action or habit of drinking (to excess) ; a 
time or occasion of drinking, rare exc. in colloq. 
phr. on the drink . Cf. Drunk sb* 1 . 

**$ Reader No. 148. 405/1 He has been out on the drink. 
>887 Rider Haggard Jess ii, Her brute of a husband was 
always on the drink and gamble. 1894 R. S. Ferguson 
Charters Carlisle xxx; There was a great drink in Carlisle 
that night 

6 . A draught or portion of liquid ; spec . a glass 
of wine or other alcoholic liquor. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 4s Swa hwylc swa *yl}> anne 
drinc cealdcs wwteres. 1197 R. Glouc. (17*4) 289 As me 
hym [Edward the Martyrl drynke toe. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 29 A well to pe whilk Moyse* ledd pam and 
gafe pam a drynk peroflf. 1539 Covkkdalk Ps. lix. 3 Thou 
hast geuen vs a drynke off wyne. 175a Scots Mag. (17 S3) 
Sept. 450/a He . . wanted a drink very much. 186$ Kingsley 
Hererv. xiii, Wilt anybody give me a drink of milk T 1888 
Lightiiall Yng. Seigneur 154 He was rich, for had he not 
paid the drinks ? 

b, A medicinal potion or draught, 
ijda Langl. P. PI. A. vu. a6t Leches ..don men dy^en 
poru^ hcor drinke er destenye wolde. c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 7 a pis is a periijt drynke to woundes of p« heed. 
c 1500 Melusine xxxvi. 247 A lectuary or drynk wherof ye 

|^> nnuuuvn.^ .X*. G.i.wa . ! \X1 1 1 


give you 

cccxxv. t _ 

good Wound-drink, 
defendant's men came back with two 


A aw Times 310/a One of the 
drinks ' 


„ for the calf. 

Jig. 1400-50 Alexander 1106 jKm sail be drechid of a 
drinke, a draxfe of vnsele. 

6. U.S. humorous . A river or body of water. 
Big drink : the Mississippi ; also, the Atlantic. 

1857 Holland Bay Path xii. 137 So you'd better scull 
vour dug-out over the drink again, a i860 N. Y. Spirit 0/ 
times (Bartlett # Diet. Amer . g.v. fiig\ Off 1 sot, went 
through Mississippi, crossed the big drink. 1873 Roots 
(1888) 47 If you don’t rit steady, we snail be spilt into the 
drink. *88* Illustr. Land. News l Nov. 410/a Many of 
the Transatlantics will doubtless take a journey across what 
they call * the big drink * to hear her. 

t V. Barley ; cf. drink-corn in 9. Ohs, rare . 

*573 Tusskr Hush, xviii. (1878) 45 Where barlie did 
growe, laic wheat to sowe. Yet better I thinke, so we pease 
after drinke* Ibid, xxxiii. (1878) 75. 

8. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in tense 3). a. 
simple attrib , as drink-bill, - crave , - craving , 

- demon , -duty, - evil , - interest , - licence , •traffic, etc. ; 
used for the sale or consumption of alcoholic 
liquors, as drink-house, - room , - shop , •stall \ b. ob- 
jective, as drink-conveyer , -giver, - maker , • seller ; 
drink-inspiring, - prohibiting , adjs. c. instru- 
mental, as drink-blinded, - closed , - washed adj*. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) 7 ml. 13 Sept., The “drink-bill of 
Tennessee is fa, 000, 000 more than the wheat-crop. 1888 
Pail Matt G. 13 Oct. a/i Murderous attacks, .at a moment 
of “drink-blinded fury. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. iil x6s 
Hardly to hope That Eye (Mrinke-ctoscd still) can ever 
ope. *713 Countess Winchelsea MUc, Poems 57 Your 
self (reply’d the •Drink-conveigHer) May be my Ruin. 


1896 Tablet x Feb. iti The "drink-demon in possession of 
a young wife. «88jM. Davitt in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 178 
The low “drinkhouse and the brothel. s88g Pestt Mall G. 
*3 July a/a Grocers' # drink licences. 1888 /hid. 13 Feb. 9/1 
We might reasonably have objected to the “drinksellcr 
voting. s88i Miss Howard Guinn 15 Through the glass 
door of a “drink-shop came an orange glow. 1885 Pall 
Matt G . 38 July 2/3 His attitude towards the “drink traffic. 

9 . Special comb. : t drink-corn, the grail) used 
In brewing, barley ; drink-drowned a ., intoxi- 
cated ; drink-offering, an offering of wine or other 
liquid poured out in honour of a deity, a libation ; 
hence drink-offerer ; drink - penny « Drink- 
JCOlfBY. 

1669 Worudge Syst, Agrk.(\ 681) 15 The Open [Country] 
. . yields us the greater part of our * Drink -Com. 1600 
Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood xxil a® When signeur 
Sacke and Sugar “drinke-drown’d reeles. 18*4 J. Symuons 


669 

tr. Mschylus' A gam. 9 In vain . . the “drink-off'rtrt sacrifice. 
>888 Coverdalk Gen. xxxv. 14 Jacob set vp a pilcr of stone 
..and poured “drynkofferynge* l heron. 1593 Dee Diary 
(Camden) 45, I gave him a saffron noble in ernett for 
a "drink peny. 

Driakabl. (dri-ijMb'l), a. and sb. [-able.] 

A. adj. That may be drunk, suitable for drink- 
ing, potable. 

*6*x Cotgr. Potable, potable, drinkable. 11690 Consist, 
Raising Money 15 A Home-Excise upon things eatable 
and dndcable. . 1715 Bradley Earn. Diet. *. v. Restoring 
Beer, Rendering sour Beer drinkable. a 1859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng.(il6t) V. 205 A marsh where there was.. neither 
firm earth nor drinkable water. 

b. nonce-use . That may be drunk to or toasted. 
*886 Jerome Idle Thoughts 137 We drink the Queen 
. .and the Ladies, and everybody else that is drinkable. 

B. sb. (usually pi . ) That which may be drunk ; 
something to drink ; liquor. 

■F? H EARNS Collect. 24 Oct , Good eaUblea as well as 
Drinkables. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cotty.n. i, 1 never have 
courAge till I see the eatables and drinkables brought upon 
the table. 18 aa Byron Let. to Moore 23 Nov., They are 
my favourite dish and drinkable. 

Hence DrlBkBbl’lity^Drl'alrabUaasg; Dri nk- 
ably adv. 

16X5 Person Varieties 1. 25 Waters, .at least drinkably 
fre*n 7 1846 Worcester, Dnnhableness. t866 Fki ton A nc. 
*r Mod. G r. II. xii. 510 Words, .intended to mean Cham- 
pagne of the first quality, but.. really meaning of the first 
dnnkability. 1899 T. Hardy Lifts little Ironies 271 
A gallon of hot brandy and beer, .kept drinkably warm. 

Srink-a-penny. Local (Irish) name of the 
little grebe, Tac Ay topics jluviatilis . 

1885 SwAtNsoN Prvv. Names Birds 916. 

Driirkdom. [f. Dkink sb. + -dom.] The 
tphere ot action of drink ; the drink interest. 

1884 R. V. French iq Cent. Drink in Eng. 208 The subject 
of comparative drinktlom. 1885 Pall Mall G. a8 July 
aA The triumph of drinkdom over temperance. 

Drinkel, -kle: sec Dkknklb. 

Drinker (dri rjkoj), [f. Dhutk vA + -kb LJ 
1 . One who drinks. 

c 950 Lindiif, Gosp. Mntt xi. 19 F.tere & drincerc wines. 
*39» Trevira Barth . De P. R. xvii. xxxvi. (1495) 634 
Tnc rote of Carduus sod in water gyuyth aupetyte to 
dtynkers. 1500 Caxtnns Chron. Eng. vi. 68/2 whan one 
dranke to another the drynker sholde saye Wassayle. 
1756 C Lucas Ess. Waters II. 125 The drinkers commonly 
stand to be helped with water. 1887 Kuskin Prateriia II. 
324AS a rule snerry drinkers aie soundly-minded persons. 

b. spec. One who indulges to excess in intoxi- 
cating liquor; a tippler, a drunknrd. 

c moo Trin. Coll. Horn. S5 On swiche* drinkeres tximeft 
godes curs, c 1090 S. Eng. Leg, I. 319/890 Proud and wemod, 
and drinkare. 1540 I.atimbr 3 rd Serm. bef. Edw. Vi. 
(Arb.) 77 Some sayed he was. .a drinckcr, a pot-companion. 
*659 D. Pell tmpr. Sen xoo That tankard-lifting /eno. . 
was such a drinker, that hcc would often lye as one dead. 

0. Qualified by adjs. great, hard, small, etc., 
indicating the amount of liquor habitually token. 

1340 Ayenb. 47 pe mochele drinkeres. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden vi. ix. (Tollem. MS.) The Danes were grete 
drynkers by kynde. 1616 Surfu & Makkh. Country 
Farme vi. 614 Borne say that a great drinker shall neuer 
become drunke, if he weare a wreath of lua moscata about 
his head 1641 Baker Chron. an. 1580 (R. ) The English 
..were hitherto the least drinkers. 1715 Swift Let. to 
Worrall 97 Aug. Lett. 1766 II. 49 You have been all your 
ker, and a little drf 


life a great walker, and a little drinker. 1741 Richardson 
”179 They are horrid Drinkers. 


Mod. His 


great w aiAuit 111 
Pamela II. 179 They at 
father was a hard drinker. 

2 . (In full drinker-moth). The popular name 
of a large European motb, Lasiocampa ( Odotustis) 
jolaloria, of the family Bombycid * , so called from 
its long suctorial prolioscis. 

x 68a M. Listf.r Goedart. Albin. pi. xvil, Drinker-Cater* 
pillar. t749 B. Wilkes Brit . Moths (*773) pi. 58. 1865 
Wood Homes without //. xiv.(i868)a88 The fur-dad Drinker 
Moth. *87* E. F. Staveley Brit. Insects 270 The downy, 
large-winged Drinker, 

Hence Drt*ak«r8*8, a female drinker. 

*817 Carlyle Germ. Eom . III. t88. 

Drinkery (drrgkwi). [f. Drirk sb. + 

A place for the supply of (intoxicating) drink. 

1884 Brit. Q . Rev. .Vpr. 360 Music-hall drinkeries, 1889 
Times 27 Dec., The public-house was the chief drinkery. 

+ Drxnk-h&il. Obs . exc. Hist . [liarly ME. 
drinc Axil, drinc kail, f. PpiNK v. in imperative 
+ Hail sb. «ON. heill, ‘ good luck In wassail , 
early ME. wxs hail , hail may be the adj. *=» ON. 
heill : see Hail sb. and a. The form hail, indi- 
cates that these phrases are of Norse, not OE. 
origin.! The customary courteous reply to ^pledge 
in drinlcing in early English times. The cup was 
offered with the salutation urns hail * health or 
good luck to you* (see Wassail), to which the 
reply was drinc hail, ‘ drink good health or good 
luck 

c ISPS Lay. 14332 pat freond mciS« to freonde .. Leofue 
freond wses hail, ps offer weiS drinc hail 1299 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 1 18 With a copfte of gold, fol of wyn. A kne to 


wessayle, and drynke hey tie. [>848 Lytton Harold xi. xii, 
Leofwine. .rose to propoee the drink-hod.} 

Dr inking (cfri ijkii)), vbl. sb. [f. Drink t».i] 

1 . The action or habit denoted by the vb. Dkink ; 
spec, the use of intoxicating liquor, or indulgence 
therein to excctu. 

c taoo Trin, Colt. Horn. 37 Sutne men ladeS here lif on 
etinge and on drinkinge alee twin, c 1400 tr. .Secret* 
Secret ., Got*. I.ordsh. fK. E. T. S.) 58 Wythdrawe be fio 
mekyl drynk ynge. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nick stay's 
Cor. 111. ii. 91 As fot natural wine, .(he drinking therof is 
forbidden them. 1793 Sm Raton Ed y stone L. | 313 Finding 
their own provisions of eatina and drinking. i8e6 Emerson 
Eng. Trait s^ A rit/oertny Wks. (Bohn.) 11 . 86 Gaming, 
racing, drink ing ? and mistresses, bring them down, 

2 . An occasion of drinking ; a convivial revel. 

. c *S*S Cocke LorelPs B. (Percy Soc.) 7 At euery taueme 
in the yere, A soletnpne dyryge is songe there, With a 
grete drynkynge. igaa Bury Wilts (Camden) 1 18 A busshell 
mid halffe of malte to be browne. .to fynde a drinkinge vpoti 
Ascention Even. 1659 D. Pell hnpr. Sea 99 You contend 
in your drinkings, .who should drink most. 

8. toner, in dial, use ; see quots. 

155a Hulokt, Drinckinge geuen to workemen after dinner, 
iolosium. iSa8 Cnatvn Dial., Drinhmgt, beer given to 
Uliourert before and after dinner. 

4 . Comb. a. with sense * used for drinking', as 
drinking bond, -cup, - fountain , - horn , -liquor, 
-place, -pool, -pot, • trough , -vessel, -water, etc. ; b. 
‘used for the sale or consumption of drink', as 
drinking-booth, -house, -inn, - toom , -saloon. 

u'M Moksk Amer. Geog. II. 334 The neatness of their 
“drinking-booth*. i8$a Grote Greece 11. Ixxvii. X. 208 Two 
silver “drinkin^-bowla. 1658 W. Burton l tin. Anton. 191 
A silver “drinking cup. 155a Hulokt, “Drinkinge glasse, 
or potte, or cuppe, amjnfla. 1709 Addison latter No. 
24 F 10 Her Name is written with a Diamond on a Drink, 
ing-glass. 155a Hulokt, “Drinkynge house, cmnot inrun la. 


tavit, et ait : W assay l . .Rex dedit responsum ; Drinkbayle, 
et monachus beto vultu ciphum hausit. 14.. Htrw Good 
Wyf taunts Dou\tir (Trin. MS.) in Babees BA r. 44 Syt nat 
vp long At euyn As A gate with the cuppe To icy 


1654 Whitlock Zootom ta 70 Thou shalt go to some drinking- 
house of greatest resoit. xooa a nd Pt. Return fr. P amass. 
1. vi. ip A “drinking Inne in Cheapside. 17*7 Bradley 
Earn. Diet, s, v. Ale, A “drinking Liquor made by infusing 
ground Malt in boiling Water. Of 6x0 HKAi.rv J heophrastus 
J1636) 80 Jewelled “drinkmg-pots. 1814 Scorr Wav. Uiii, 
Ibe stone- basin seemed to l>e destined for a “drinking- 
trough for cattle. 1515 Covsxdale a Chron. ix. 90 All 
kynge Salomons “drynkyngo. vessels ware of golde. 1888 
Mis* Braddon Fatal Three 1. v, The “drinking- water of the 
bouse was supplied from this well. 

o. Special comb., as drinking-bout, a fit of 
hard drinking ; drinking-club, an associat ion for 
the purpose of drinking in company ; f drinking- 
money, + -penny - Dkink-monkt ; drinking- 
song, one written about drink or drinking. 

167a Cavk Prim, Chr. 111. ii. (1673) 2B5 Not spent upon 
feasts and “drinking-bout*. 1873 ib.ACK Pr. Thule (1874) 8 
As if he were at a drinking-bout of the lads. 173a Br kki i fy 
Alciphr. 11. ft 19 Most frre thinkers a»e the proselyte* of 
a “drinking -club, c 1480 Caxion Sonnet of Aymon x xviii. 
58a Goo to your purse & gyve v* som “drynkynge money. 
x6ii Florio, Beneraggio . . also drinking money. 1597 
Morlkv Introd. At us. 180 The slightest kind of musitke . . 
are the vinase or "dnneking songs. 

Dri nttnjr,///. a. [(. as prec. 4* -INO 2.J That 
drinks, a. Of persons : Addicted to drinking ; 
spec, indulging freely in intoxicants, b. Of a 
material: That suck* up moisture; absorbent. 

c **75 Lamb . Horn. 1 Of miic drinkende childre inuHfe. 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 339 Want pnper, Which we calf. 



carry the water better. 

Dri'nklMB, a. [f. Drink sb. + -lerr.] With- 
out drink or liquid to quench one's thirst ; dry. 

*3-- Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E.T. S.) 621/319 
Drurie drinkele* was hi* tonge. c 1374 Chaucer J roy/us 
11. 660 (718) He nought for-bet k&t euery creature Be 
drynklees for alwey. 1496 Dives A Pa up. (W. de W) x. 
xui. 189/x Moyse* was with god .xl. dayc* and .xl. nyghtefi 
metelesse & drynkeles. 16*6 F. Thorfe in Hull Lett. 
(1886) 143, I am now come back, meatless and dtinklcftx. 
*86 o J. F. Camfbf.il Tales West Highlands (1890) II. 496 
He was grown sick : Steeple**, restle**, meatless, drinklens. 

Drink-money. A gratuity to be spent on 
drink ; a douceur. Cf. G. trinkgeld, F. pourboire. 

*691 A. Haig in J. Russell Haigs (1881) xi. 33a A leg g. 
dollar for parchment and drink-money. 1753 Manway 
Trav. (176a) I. vu. xcvii. 451 Brandy, or uncommon fee* of 
drink-inoney, will Induce them to travel fast, a 1865 
Thackeray D. Duval iii, He bade the man follow h»m to 
the hotel. T here should be a good drink-money for him. 

Drink- ailT.r, -siller. Sc. -prec.; « per- 
quisite. Also Jig. 

.* 4 * 7 . Sc. Acts yas. Ill (1814) 87 (Jam.) And at na 
drinkriluer be tane be the maister nor his doari*. 1489 
Treasurer's Bks. 10 July in 'Iytler Hist, Scot. (1864) H. 
106 Given to the gunners to drfnk.*ilver, when tney cart it 
Monss. . 18 shilling*. 1637 Rutherford Lett . (1862/ 1 . 997, 
I cannot get a house in this town wherein to leave drink- 
rilver in my Master** name. 1808-^15 Jamieson, Drink-tiller 
is still the vulgar designation. 

Drink-water, rare. [f. Deis* v. + Watkb 
sb.] A drinker of water. 

a 164* Br. Mountagu Acts f Mon. (1649) 449 Thai hydro- 
potto, or drinke-water* were onely amongst the Rechabite*. 

Drip (drip), v. Forms; 1 dryppan, 5-6 
dryppe, 6 drippe, 6- drip, (Sc. 6-0 droip, 8-9 
droop), [OE. dryppan :-OTcut. *drupjan, from 
^ -grade of ablaut-series *dreup draup -, drup- % 
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OE. di'iofan : see Dbkkp v. Examples of dry Hun 
are not known between the OK, period and the 
15 th c, and it is possible that the modem vb. is 
from Norse : cf in same sense Da. dryfpe. 

An OE. diyb/an seem* established by the imperative 
tirype in the Lecchd. (5 timet on p. 40); the other OE. 
instances in Bosw-Tollcr appear to belong to drle^on, 
dry (*an y Dritk. As to the relations of these, tee the etyuio* 
logical note under Drop sb.) 

f. t> ans. To let (a liquid) fall in drops ; to let 
fall (drops; rarely other objects). 

< 1000 Sax, Lttihd, 1 1 . 40 1 >rype on Hct eare hone ele. c 1440 
I'rontp. parr ns/a Dryppyn, or droppyn. stitto, gut to. 
155a H ulokt, Drippe, f under* gut fas, 1606 Sylvester Du 
B at tat 11. iv 11. Magnificence 448 Nectar-deaws. which 
Heaven drips. 1634 Hkywood Witt Art I.attc. 1. Was. 1874 
IV. 186 Me dressc the dinner, though 1 drip my sweat. 
a 1745 Swift (J ), The lofty harn Which from the thatch 
drips fast n shower of rain, *830 Tknnyson Dirge iv, The 
woodbine and eglalere Drip sweeter dew* than traitor’s tear. 
Jig 1x74 tr. Mar hr at* A poc alfs 29 They bee called 
golden Candlestickcs, bycause that they . do drippe into 
mens hnrtcv the moat pure, plainc, and natural! vnder- 
standing of faith. 

2. intr. Of a person or object : To have moisture 
or liquid falling ofT in drops ; to be so copiously 
wet or saturated with as to shed drops. 

*jp8 Kennedik Fly ting iv. Dunbar jioThydok of dirt 
dretpis. 1607 W. Sfsnul Puritan iv. (R.) He drip* and 
drops poor man. 1700 T. Hrowh tr. /may’r Amusem. 
»' tr. 4. Com. 46 Half Spent, and dripping from every Pore 
in his Body. t8*6 Scott A nth. xxvi, Her lang hair 
drreping wi the salt water, sty L Stephen Ptaygr. Eur \ 
viii. (1804) 173 Pine branches, .dripping with moisture. 

ttansf. tty Freeman A nhit 306 Every arch drips with 
foliations hanging free like lacework. 

t b. absol. FaUonry Drop v. a b. Obs. rare . 

# 1696 I*siii lips, Dnpping [ed. 1706 dripping or dropping] 
in Fnulronry, is when a Hawk muteth directly downward 
in several Drops. 

3. intr. To fall in drops. 

a 1670 Hacket Abb. Williams t A/S (L.) The fat of the 
project dript insensibly away at a slow fire 1676 Cotton 
IV alt on's Angler 1. xiu. (R.) Having roasted him enough, — 
let what was put into his belly, and what drips, be his sauce. 
i860 1 yndall (Hoc. i. xxiii. i6t The rain.. came through 
the roof, and dripped from the ceiling. 

It an t/. and Jig. 1891 S pa talar 21 Mar, The surplus 
population of Southern Europe, drips slowly into French 
Africa. >894 Hai.l Caine Manxman 263 The moonlight 
w as dripping down on him through the leaves of the trees, 
f 4. intr. To slope, slant, dip. Obs. 

*6*3-39, 1940 [see Dripping vbl. 5A.3] 1701 Moxon Meih. 
Each. 26 Holding your Hammer in your Right-hand, hold 
the Edge. .Dripping a-.slope from the Right-hand outwards. 

Drip (drip), sb. [f. prec. vb] 

1 1. A falling drop. Obs. 

11440 Prom p. Pan* 1 ja/i Dryppe or drope (P. drepe}, 
gutta , stilla, 155* Huloki , Drippe or T>roppe, put to. 

2. The act or iact of dnpping or falling in drops. 
Also redupl* drip-drtp . In a drip : in a dripping 
condition, saturated. 

Eight of drip (Law); an easement which entitles the 
owner of a house to let the wator from his eaves drip on his • 
neighbour's land. 

1M9 Worlidge Syst. Agric . vii § 1 (1681) 114 No Tree 
thriving under it* drip 1816 Byron Ik. / far , in. Jxvxvi, 
On the ear Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 1815 
Mrs. Haskell North 4 S. it, Listen to the drip-drip of tne 
rain upon the leads, ,189a Howells in Harper's Mag. Feb. 
378 He's in such a drip of perspiration. 
fig. 1890 Spectator 8 Feb., Tho tedium of sitting under 
n drip drip ol perfunctory discussion. 

3. That which drips or falls in drops ; pi. drippings. 

*707-14 Mortimer ( J .). Water may be procured from the 
heavens by preserving the drips of the houses. 1801 Char- 
iotte Smith Soli l . IV and. I. no But for the drip of the 
trees. *866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Height, xl (1878) 937 
The drip from the thatch of the mill. 1880 V. L. Cameron 
Our Futute Highway II. xii. 344 An awning. .to keep the 
drips off. 

4. Arch. a. A projecting * member* of a comice, 
etc., from which the rain-water drip* and *0 is 
thrown off from the parts below, b. An over- 
lapping piece of lead-work ; cf. drip- joint in 8 . 

*664 F.vklyn tr. Ft tart's A rehit. 139 A Corona or drip to 
the Capitel, whereof it is the Plinth and Superior. 1716 
I.roni Alberti s Archit. II 3^/2 The mutules supporting 
the Drip, *8aj I*. Nicholson Pratt. Build. 407 Drips 011 
Flats or Gutters . . are formed by dressing the joints of the 
lead as described for rolls. *85* Inkemlky Romanesque 
Archit. aj4 Whose principal arches, .are covered with con- 
centric drips. 

+ 0 . (Sccqnot.) Obs. 

*707-^1 Chambers Cycl., Drips is also used in building, 
for a kind of steps, on flat roofs, to walk upon. Tins way 
of building is much used in Italy, where the roof is not made 
quite flat, out a little raised in the middle; with Drips , or 
steps, lying a little inclining to the h onion. 1730 36 Bailey 
( folio). 

5. (See quot.) 

*8as Brocket t N. C. Clots., Drip, stalactites, or petri- 
factions. 

0. Manuf. A receptacle for waste or overflow, as 
in refrigerators, etc. 

*880 Lomas Alkali Trade 43 Only by his drips and 
chamber caps can an acid maker know exactly what is going 
on tu lus chambers, ibid, 55 The drips of the first chamber 
must be kept at al>out 135 0 , 

7, Alining. See quot., and cf. Drip v. 5 . 

1856 S C Brff* Terms Archit., etc.. Drip (in miningX 
the angle or inclination of a stratum to the horizon. 
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8 . alt rib. and Comb., as drip-board, a board 
to carry off the drip; drip-cook, the tap of 
a 4 drip * to receive condensed moisture ; ctrlp- 
trap, a cup-shaped vessel to catch droppings of 
liquid; drip-joint (see quot); drip-moulding 
*■ Dripstone; drip-pan, a pan to catch drops of 
liquid ; drip-pipe (see quot.) ; drip-pump, a 
plumbers' pump for removing water from gas- 
pipes, etc. ; drip-shot (see quot.) ; drip^ttiak, in 
stone sawing, a stick along which water is slowly 
led to the stone, to keep the kerf wet ; * dripping- 
board \ ; drip-tray —drtp-pan. Also Dripstone. 

1890 R. Kipling Phant. Rickshaw 44 Over the mouth a 
wooden *drip-board projected. 1865 Grsnkr Coal, Petrol., 
etc, (ed, 3) 85 The "drip-cock carries off the condensed steam. 
1886 W. A. Harris Diet. Fire Ins,, "Drip-cups .. provided 
to catch falling oil from bearing*, and other lubricated por- 
tion* of machinery. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech , * Drip-joint 
. . a mode of uniting two sheets of metal in roofing where 
the joint is with the current, no a* to form a water conductor. 
1831 Turner Dom. Anhtt. 11 . iii. 73 Windows .. with a 
•drip moulding <874 Knight Diet. Mech., *Drifbipe, 
a small copper pipe . . from the waste-steam pipe inside, to 
carry off tne condensed steam and other hot water which 
may be blown into the 4 trap' at the top. 1758 Robertson 
in Phil. Trans. L. 407 Under almost all the arches there arc 
great numbers of # arip-*hot piles, or piles driven into the 
bed of the water-way, to prevent it from being washed away 
bythe fall. 

jDri*p-drop, sb. [reduplication of Drip or 
Drop.J Continuous dripping with alternation of 
sound. So Drip-drop v , lit . and fig. 

1848 Mrs. Haskell M. Burton ix, The drip-drop from 
the roof without. *873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 269 
She patient . . wiled tne slow drip dropping hours away. 
1888 W. E. Henley in Pall Mall G. it June 3/1 My 
very life eoe* dripping, Dropping, dripping, drip-drop- 
dropping, In the drip-drop of tne cistern. 

t jDrlpe, v ‘ Obs. rare. [ME. d ripen OE. 
drypan, early WS. * dr Upon \—*draupjan, causal 
from aw-grade of ablaut series *dreup draup- 
drup: see Drip v . and etymological Note to 
Drop sb .] 

1. trans. To let drop, cause to fall in drops. 

C893 K- AT.LPRED Orosius iv. vii, pc mon nlme aenne eles 

dropan, and drype on an mycel fyr. c 1000 /Elfric Horn. 

I. 1 18 Mine hanuadrypton myrran. c iaao Pallad.on Husb, 

II. 277 F.k of the yongc out trie Oon heer, oon theer, and 
elliHwhere hem dripe. 

1 2. To moisten, wet with drops. Obs. 

(In quot. 1573 prob by ellipsis of prep, on.) 
c 1000 /Elkhic Horn. 1 . 330 He b*d . . &ct Lazarus moste 
his tungan drypan. 1593 Tusser Husb. xxxv. (1878) 78 
Ye may, for doping hi* feilowcs, that bough cut away. 

Dri'pleM, a. Without a drip; that docs not 
drip. 

*887 Pall Mall G. 95 Oct. 6/t There are displays of taps, 
one a ‘driplcss*. Mod. A did.. The Standard * Dnpless ’ 
Strainer. No drip to soil table-linen. 

Dripper (drrpaA [f. Drip v. + -kb *.] He 
who or that which drips ; a wet, rainy day. 

1686 Goad Cetest. Bodies 1. xii. 59 Of 361 day* there are 
fourul 140 Dripper*, /bid. xiii. 70 Of 87 Full Moons there 
.Appear. Seventy Five Dripper*. 

Dri'pping, vbl. sb. [f. Drip v. + -ing.] 

L The fall of liquid in drops ; concr . the liquid 
so falling. 

c 1440 Promb. Part \ 139/3 Dryppynge, or droppynge, 
stiltacio . a *035 Corbrt On J. Dawson, Butler Ch. Ch. 
(R,\ O ye barrel* l let your dripping* fall In trickling 
streams, a 18x6 Bp. Watson A need. I. lai (R.) The scanty 
dripping* of the most barren rocks in Switzerland. 

2. spec. The melted fat that drips from roasting 
meat, which when cold is used like butter. Formerly 
often in pi. 

1463 [implied in Dripping-pan.] 1530 Palsor. 315/1 Drep- 
yng of ro*t meat©, la grtstt du rost. 155a Hui.ort, Drip- 
pinges of rost. *601 Holland Pliny II. 185 The dripping 
or grauic that commeth from a ram* light* routed. *933 
Swift Poems Wk*. 1763 II. 141 For (.lantlle* she trucks her 
Dripping. *8a6 Scott Let. to Lockhart 15 Jan., A good 
sirloin, which reauire* only to be tasted with it* own drip- 
ping*. 1889 R. N. Carey Uncle Max viii. 67 A piece of 
bread and dripping. 

f 3. A slope to carry off water. Cf. Drip sb. 7 . 
1613-39 I. Jones in Lconi Palladio's Archit . (174a) I. 71 
The Dnpping of the Pavement. 1740 Dychk & Pardon, 
Dripping . .the inclination or angular slant of a pent house. 

4. all rib. and Comb., as dripping-board, a 
board from which water drips ; dripping-cake, 
a cake made with dripping ; dripping-vat (see 
.quot.). Also Dripping-pan. 

1863 I. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 16 The *Ub, on 
which, from a dripping-board \ a continuous dropping of 
water washes particle* of flint sand beneath the saw-plate, 
1857 Hughes Tom Brotvn 11. viii, The excellence ot that 
mysterious condiment, a "dripping-cake. 1874 Knight 
Diet . Mnh., * Dnppingvat, a tank beneath a boiler.. to 
catch the overflow or drip, as . in indigo-factories. 

Dropping, ///. a. [f. Drip v, 4 * ing *.] 

1. That drips; having liquid falling off in drops. 

*7®3 Cow per Rose jo A nosegay, so dripping and drowned. 
t8oi Southey Thalaba xi. xxxvi, His back and dripping 
wings Half open’d to the wind, 1833 Ht. Martinrau On. 
namon 4 P. vi. 109 The other girls wrung out their dripping 
hair. 

b. Of weather ; Wet, continuously rainy. 

1699 Poor Man’s Plea 7 They had a dripping Harvest. 
179s Trant. Soc. Arts X. 99 In any dripping year, you will 


not Call of two hundred bushels to an acre. 1894 Mao. H. 
Ward Marcella III. 350 A dripping September day. 

O. Dripping eaves. (Sec quot) 

1847 Craig, Dnpfingyeaves, the lower edges of the roof 
of a building from which therein drips to the ground. 1849 
Freeman Art hit. 180 The towers sometimes have octagonal 
spires of wood with Gripping eaves. 

2 . quasi Wv. in phr. dripping wet. 

1840 Marry at Olla Podr . % S . tv . by W . | W . % The master 
. came down dripping wet. 

Drippixxg«pan (dri-pig,p«n). (£ Dripping 
vbl. sb.\ A pan used to eaten the 1 dnpping ’ from 
roasting meat. 

.*483 Act 3 Edw. IV, c. 4 Hamers, pinsons, firetonge*, 
dropyngparmes. 155 ■ Bury Wills <Camden> *43 One dryp- 
pine panne of iron. 1769 Mrs. Rarpald Eng. Hemsekpr . 
(1778) 95 Put them into a tin dripping-pan to bake or fry 
them. 1881 Kn oiv led re 8 June 343/3 Ihside the cylinder [of 
the roaster] t* a cylinder to support the drippingnpan. 

Dripple (drrp’T, v. [A frequentative formation 
blending drip and dribble . ] 

1. intr. =* Dribble v. 3 ; but connoting a lighter 
and brisker motion. 

i8ei Clare Vill. Minstr . II. 106 The brook mourns drip- 
pling o'er it* pebbly bed. 1838 J. Strutheks Poetic T. 59 
Drippling springs romantic play. 

2. • Drip v. 3 . 

*8ea Byron Werner lit. ii. 26 You who stood still Howling 
and drippling on the bank. 186s Robson Bards Tyne 345 
Drippling like some River God, ne slowly left the harbour. 

+ JDri’ppleJcie. Obs. nonce wd. A very small 

diop, a driblet. 

1668 Cut frfper & Cole Barthol. Anat. in. iii. T35 If you 
squeeze the substance thereof, many little Dripplekies of 
bfo< • • - 


[f. Drip + -y 1 J Charac- 
t, rainy. 

U. S. (1832) 50 The drippy and 


jfood do sweat out. 

Drippy (dri p*). «• 

tenzedby dripping; wet, rainy, 

*8*7-18 Cobbett Res/d. U. S. (181 „ ... 

chilly climate of England. 1868 LoYtr.p. in Lfe U891) HI. 
108 fn town Muddy, sloppy, drippy. 

Dripstone (dri’pst^n). 

1. A moulding or comice over a door, window, 
etc., to throw off the rain ; a label. Also attrib. 

181J-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. f Art 1. 139 The drip- 
stone is generally clearly marked and often small. *85* 
Ruskin Stones Vest. I. vi. $ 6 The dripstone is naturally tne 
attribute of Northern buildings, and therefore especially of 
Gothic architecture, ibid. I 9 A true dripstone moulding. 

2. 4 The name usually given to filter* composed 
of porous stone’ (Smyth Sailor's YVord-bk . 1867 ). 

in Simmonds Diet. Trade , 

Driry, obs. form of Dreary a. 

Drink, US. A drizzly mist. 


17x7 S. Sewall Diary 2; 
le tended me well from 


17 Apr. (1883) III, 120 My Calash 
the Cold Drink. 1837 thohkau 


defended me well from the Cold Drink. 1837 Thohkau 
Maine W. (xS 94) 219 Wc mistook a little rocky islet seen 
through the *ansk T . .for the steamer. 

Drule, driaael, drit, obs. ff. Drizzle, Dirt. 
Drit*, v. Obs. exc. -SV. Also 1 drftan, 5 -6 
drytt , 5-7 dryte, (7 pa. t. drait, 8 dret, pa. 
pple. drate). [Com. Teut. str. vb. +drtt-an , drait , 
drit an-, in ON. dr Da, dreit, drit inn, MDu. dr Den, 
Du. drijten, 1 G. drlten. The strong inflexion pa. 
t. drate, drait , diet, and pa. pple. drittin , also 
dir tin, are retained in Sc. Hence Diet, ME. drit.] 
intr . To void or drop excrement ; to stool. 

a xooo Ags. Gl. in Wr.-Wulcker 318/11 Degestio, i. egestio, 
diking, c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 364 Nim eac J>«t gras 
bund £cdritej>. a 1300 Cursor M. 23398 Sua sal he peris, al 
beseeten, Bath wit driten and soru beten. >483 Cath. Angl. 
109/1 To Dryte, cacare : egrrere, 1998 Kennedie Flytmg 
iv. Dunbar 395, I sail ding the, quhtll thow dryte and dong. 
a 1603 Polwart Hyting w. Montgomerie 754 And thou flyt, 
lie dryt in thy gob. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 367 (Jam.) You 
have dirten in your nest. 1789 Davidson Seasons 7 (Jam.) 
Ere. the ducks had drate Upo* the hallan-stane, 
Drith(e, obs. var. of Dbyth. 

Drittin : see Drightin. 

Drivable (dr^i vab'l), a. [f. Drive v. + -able,] 
Capable of being driven ; suitable for driving. 

*8$4 Thoreau Walden i. (1863) 49 Straight, and drivable 
nails. 1880 Miss BraDdon fust as / am liii. Within a 
driveable distance. *891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 359 
When the snow began to be drivable. i8ga A the net mm 
ia Jan. 52/3 That . . the majority of the Scotch moors [are] 
‘drivable*. 

Drive (draiv), v. Pa. t. drove (drJ°v) ; arch. 
drave (dr^v). Pa. pple. driven (driVn). [A 
Common Teut. vb., of flrst ablaut series : OE. 
drif-an, drdf, pi. drifon , drifen, corresp to OS. 
drttan, OF'ris. drtva, Du. drijven), OHG. trtban 
(Ger. treiben), ON. drtfa (Sw. drifva, Da. drive), 
Goth, dreiban ; draib, dribum ; dribans . Not re- 
presented outside Teutonic. 

The OE. inflexion Is regularly represented by the current 
forms. In the pa. t.. however, the northern drave Ions held 
the field (as in tne Bible versions) against the southern drove ; 
the ablaut plural driven became obs. in *5th c. A new 
pa. pple. drwen, dro 1*, after the pa. t., was also long used 
oy some instead of driven.) 

A. Inflexional Vorms. 

1 . Present stem. 1 drif-, a -5 drif-, dryf-, (4 
drijf-, 4-5 drift, 5 dryflf-, dreff ), 3- driv-, (3-6 
dryr-, 4-5 dryw-, 6 driev-). 

cyan tr. Bstda't Hist. t. x. (xliil. (1890) 48 f Us drifaS 8a 
eltrcordan to sae. a isoo Moral Ode x*6 Mine ty to seal 
driue. a 1300 Cursor M. 93643 lEdin.) Drif J>oim doun. c 1300 
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Beks/ 197 So moche wo ht gun dryve. c 1400 Mavndiv. 
(Roxb.) xx. 91 He herd'ane dryfe better. 14!) Catk. Angi. 


2 . Pa. t. a. sing. a. 1 drill a-4 dref, 4-7 (9 
arch.) drave, (3 dmf, 4 north. 5-6 Sc. dreif, 
5 drafe, Sc. draifl; drayfT, draw*). These forms 
also pi. from 13th c. in north) from 15th c. 
generally : see below c 0 . 

a 1000 Cudmoni Gen . 2804 P* u wer . . Draf of wicum . .hi* 
agen beam, a iu< Juliana 76 A steorin. .draf ham to londe. 
” ” n *alte i "" ' ’ L 85 


a 1 joe E. E. P tatter xliift]. 9 Wharfore awai drave Jx>u me ? 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxhj xx. 92 A tempest . drafe hun. 1513 
Bbllenden Livy v. (1829) 4x7 Carol 11 us draif infinite gudis 
fra Capena. 16x1 Bible Josh. xxiv. 18 The Lord draue out 


from before vs all the people. 1647 Cowley Mistress , Usurpa- 
tion ii, But thou, their Cov’etous Neighbour, drav’est out 
alL 1676 Hobbes Iliad ». 151 Nor ever thence mv Kine or 
Horses drave. '**7 Bowen Virg. ASneid 1. 29 Now from 
Latium’s shores Troy's exiled army she drave. 

fl. 3-5 dro f, 4- drove, (4-5 drofe, dr oof (e, 
droff(e). These forms also pi. from 14th c. 

c xaoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 39 Urc drihten drof fcle deules. . 
ut nf A man. 13. . Coer de L . 509s Syx thousand, .he droflf 
hym before. C1374 Chaucer A net. 4 Arc . 190 She.. drofe 
him forthe. cips Wyclif Wks. (1880) 941 tCrist] droof 
out symonyentis. 138a — Gen. xv. 11 Abram droue hem 
awey. e 1490 Merhn 78 Our meynee . . drof hem ageyn. 
1473 Warkw. Ckron. (Camden) 8 [Hel droflf oute of I.yn- 
colnshyre Sere Thomas a Burghe. 1306 Shaks i Hen. IV % 
iv. iii. xoa He. .droue vs to seelce out This Head of safetie. 

7. 3 dreof, 4 dref, 4-5 drife. 

c xaoe Lay. 99939 Afielstan. .dreof heom .Ut oucr We^en. 
4:1330 K. Brunne Ckron. Wacs (Rolls) 1500 In to he erthe 
his ax dref. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 407 A Komayne drife a 
darte him to. 

d. 5-7 drived. 

iM dnueden [see sc), c 1400 Melayne 328 To the Duke 
a dynt he dryvede. 1685 Baxter Parapkr. N. John 
iv. 46 Outward necessities.. drived many to seek to Christ. 

b. 2 sing. 1 drife. 

o. pi. 1 drifon (dreofon), a -3 drife(n, 3-5 
drive n, (4-5 dryva(n, dreven, -yn\ 

C900 tr. B at da's Hist. it. v. (1890) m [Hi] dreofon hine 
onwe*. c 1000 Ags . Ps. lix. 9 [lx. 10I pu . . 6e us swa drife. 
c 1000 Agt. Gosf. John ix. 35 Hi* hync drifon ut (ritfio 
Hatton drifenl. c iboJ Lay. 1673 Heo . . Driuen heom on 
3einwaerd. ctugo S. Eng. Leg . I. 39/188 Huy driue bane 
wayn pare as pe Quene was. 13.. Coer de L. 5774 That 
they ne dreven alle adoun. xj8a Wyclif Job xxiv. 3 They 
dryuen awei the aase [1388 driueden]. c 1490 Ckron. Vilod . 
14 pai drevyn pe Brvtones hou;t and drevyn hem in to Walys. 
c 1450 Merlin 78 We driven the remenaunt in at the gates. 

0 . pi. from 13th c. in north, from 15th c. 
generally, as sing. : see a a, a, 0 . 

a 1300 Cursor M 457a (Cott.) pai draf (so G6tt. y Fair/. 
drave, Trin. droof] pir ober scuen a*wai. zaSo Caxton 
Ckron. Eng. ccxxxix. 965 They. .drofe oute al the prisoners. 
a *533 Ld. Berners Huon liv. 183 They . .draue away al the 
bests*. 

3 . Pa.pple. a. 1 drifen, 3- driven, (4 drivin, 
y .driven, 4-6 dryven, -in, -on,-un, -yn, dreven, 
-in, -yn, 5 drifun, dry fen, Sc. drywyn, 5-6 
drewln, -yn, 6 drieven). 

f 95° Lindisf. Gasp. Luke viii. 99 [He] xedrifen wees from 
diowlac on woesternum. c xaoo Orm. 8247 He wass drifenn ut. 
<s xjoo Cursor M. 91779 (Edin.) NailU in his hand and fete 
Tliat driuin ware. £*330 Artk. 4 Merl. 6293 Y -driuen 
he was undir the toun. a 1140 H ami-ole Psalter x. 7 pai 
ere . .dryuen in til pe pitt of hell, c 1340 Cursor M. 9454 
(Fairf.) Drevyn fro his Erytage. c sj8o Wvclip Serm. 
Sel. Wks. I. 187 Was dryvun pus in to helle. c 1400 Destr. 
7 roy 1932a Dry von fro troy, c 1400 A pot. Loll. 99 All 
he drifun in to be sendee of Crist 1333 Covkrdalr Ps. 
xliiirij. a How thou hast dryuen out thcHeithen with thy 
honde. *534 Eden Treat. Newe Inti. (Arb.) 9 Drieuen 
into Germame. 1358 Ckron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 98 
By tempest ware drevyne to Porchemoth havyne. 1363 
WinJet Wks. (1890) II. 99 The preistis dryuin away and 
banUsit Ibid. 63 This wil . . violentlie is drewin. 

0 . 3 ydryve, 3-6 drive (4-5 dryve, idreve, 
5 idrevfe, drif, 6 dryff, droflf). 

1*97 R. Glovc. (1724) 97 Mid strengbe ydryue into Yrlonde. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. IVace (Rolls) 13836 Ner al alayn, 
ana dryue bakward. ci 386 Chaucer Frank/. T. 509 
This bargayn is ful dryue. 13B7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) L 
X33 N tlus is i-dreue a*e. c 1400 Song Roland 1024 Or this 
dredful! day was drif to nyght c 1485 E. E. Misc . 
(Warton Club) ^3 From dale to doune I am i-dreufe. 1313 
Douglas AS nets 1. Contents a How the . . Troianis war 
drive on to Cartage ciete* [iRX7 Torkington Pitgr. (1884) 
59 Dryflf in to Barbaria. Ibid. 60 We war Dreff bakward.] 
7. 5-8 drove, 6-7 droven 

14.. Amis f Ami/. 9461 (Douce MS.) When thei had.. 
Droue oute both broun and blake. X537 North Gueu- 
ara f s Diall Pr. 152 b/2 To haue drouen out the Gothes. 

Tors ell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 480 They were drove 
formost Ibid. 517 They are not to he droven but to be 
carryed in a Cart. 1648 Gage West. Ind, viii. (1655) 34 
We thought it would [have] blown and droven us out of our 
beds. 1781 Gibbon Did. 4 P- if- xxvi. >3 The victor and 
the vanquished have alternately drove, and been driven. 
1799 Nelson 18 Feb. in Nicolas Disk., The French yet 
may be drove out of the Kingdom of Naples. 

1. 5-7 drived. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxvL 658 They were 
drilled home agayne to their losse. 

B. Signification. 

L To force (living beings) to move on or away. 

1 . trans, To force (men or animals) to move on 
before one, or flee away from one, by blows or 


intimidation ; to urge on or impel with violence. 
Usually with an adv. or prepositional phrase de- 
fining the direction, etc., as away , back, down, in, 
offy on, out , up ; from, to, tenvardy through a place, 
etc. In comb, with an adv. often answering in 
sense to a compound verb from L, : dtivt bcuk * 
repel, drive out- expel \ drive in or on * impel. 

c 1000 Arx. Gosp. Mark xi, 15 He ongann drifun (ntSo 
Hatton drifen] of pam temple syllende and hiegende. 
c taos Lav. 17613 Drif heom of scrdc. a 1300 Cursor M . 
9839 (Gfttt.) I sc his dohutir rachell Driuand his bentes to 
pe well. 1413 Pitgr. Scuds (Caxton 1483) 1. ii. 3 Michael 
drofe me out of heuene. c 1440 Promp. Part*. 132/2 Dryve 
bestys, mi no. *483 Catk. AngL 109/* To Dry we (A. 
Dry tte) away. 1330 Palacr. 599/2 1 drive a thyng afore 
me, je chasse (tenant tnoy. Ibid. 530/1 He drave me 
out a dore . . as I had ben a dogge. 1333 Ldkn Treat. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 38 We droue them to flyghte. 1648 
P. Bulk kl ky Gospel Covt. To Rdr. % To be driven up and 
downe the world, as a vagabond, or as dryed leaves. 1708 
Swift It cannot rain but it pours Wks. 17S5 111. 1. 134 A 
flock of sheep, that were driving to the shambles. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng 111. 333 It was impossible to drive 
him to bay. x888 J. Inglis sent Li/e in l tgerland 35 The 
Indian jackal, .can fight in an ugly way when driven into 
a corner. i«94 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France 11. 254 
The King, .drove in the Russian sharpshooters, 
b. Proverb. 

*331 More ConfMt. Tindale Wks. 557/i He must needesgo, 
whom the dyuel dryucth, 1338 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. 
Iv. Aavb, Forth he must (they *ay) that the deuil doth 
driue. 1590 I.ODGK Euphuts Cold. Leg. (1887) 92 He U in 
haste whom the devil drives, a 1850 Cleveland Coach- 
man 6 The Proverb, needs must go wnen th’ Devil drive*. 
1888 Mrs. Lynn Linton Poston Carmt xxxill, I am sorry 
for that little fellow, .but needs must when the devil drives. 

0. transf. To constrain or oblige to go or flee 
(by force of circumstances, or by an inward feeling 
or impulse). 

c xsio Robin Hood in Arb. Gamer VI. 449 What need 
driveth the to green woodT 1615 I. Sibfhkns Satyr. Fss., 
Fidler 435 Hope of imployment drives him up to I»ndon. 
1630 Trapp Comm. Gen . xlvii. 20 Stark hunger drove the 
wolfe out of the wood, as the proverb is. X733 S. Walker 
Serm . x, A Knave, or a Sot t who 1 % drove by the Fear of 
an Aftcr*reckoning to the Church. X887 0 . Rev. Oct. 30 
Thirst for knowledge drove him to Jerusalem. 1879 
seifs Teckn. F.duc IV. 235/2 The persecutions, .drove about 
5,000 refugees to England. 

2. fig. (with abstract object). 

c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 79 Swilch manifeald pine., 
driuen ut of urc )>oght fule lustes. 4*1300 Cursor M. 
26865 His scrift |>ou agh noght to driue awai. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Page (1889) 4 To dryue awey meb 
ancholye. 1578 Fleming Pano/l. F.pist. 28 [*I his] drave 
all my sorrowes into perpetual exile. 1671 Cavk Prim. 
Ckr. 1. iv. (1673) 88 When he could not drive the thing 
he might at least banish the name. 179X Cent! Mag. 
29/1 French bread having driven English from the tables 
of the great. , ,*•»• SJ-«hr 8 Oct. 427 f\ India .. has prac- 
tically been driving China out of the London Market. 

b. To put, bring, cause to fall ( upon a person). 
Obs. or arch. 

a 1900 Cursor M. 19335 (Ofltt.) Qucder 3® will driue on vs 
he blam. 1333 Covrrdale 9 Sam. xv 14 Lest he .. dryue 
some mysfortune vpon vs. 1883 R. Bridge* Nero 11. iv, 
Drive not the fault on him. 

3. To cause to flee before one’s pursuit ; to chase, 
hunt, pursue, follow ; alsoy?^. Obs. or arch. 

rxRoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 pe dcuel .. henteft us alse 
huute driueS dcor to grune. 1340 Ayenb. 75 pe on vly^h# 
|>e oher hyne dryfj>. 1373 Barbour Bruce vn. 66 He vist 
full weill that thni vald drif The kyngi* trass till thai hym 
ta. *6.. Chevy Chase ii. To drive the deer with hound 
and horn, Earl Percy took his way. 1839 Ld. Digby Let. 
cone. Relig. iv. (1651) 93 To drive up this belief to the 
Patriarkea. 1810 Scon Lady 0/ L , Vi. xxiv, Drive the 
fleet deer the forest through. 

b. To chase or frighten the game or wild beasts 
of an‘ extensive area into nets, traps, or a small 
area where they can be killed or captured. (See 
Dniva sb. 1 c.) 

1733 Chambers Cycl Su/p. y Drhnng , amongst sportsmen, 
a term applied to the taking of young pheasants, and some 
other birds, in nets of an open structure. Driving 0/ wild 
/<nvl t is only practicable in the moulting time . and is to be 
done by means of a spaniel. x8ai J. Forhks Eleven V. in 
Ceylon 1. 125 To encircle the hem, and to await his signal to 
commence driving. Ibid. 130 We could distinctly see the 
progress of the people employed in driving.. At last the 
elephants broke from the jungle. 1883 19/A Cent . Dec. 
1096 Battue shooting and grouse and partridge driving. 
1890 Baker Wild Beasts I. 16a Any form of shooting 
excepting driving is^uite impossible under these conditions. 

C. absol. To drive a tenant's cattle to the pound 
as a method of distraining for rent. 

a 1830 Cleveland Poems , \c. 19 (T.) His landlord .. hath 
sent Hts water-bailiff ihus to drive tor rent. 1788 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xxiv, My steward talks of driving for the rent. 
x868 Trench Realities Irish Life vi. 83 The term 'driving * 
was applied to a summary process for recovering rent, which 
the law in these days conferred upon the landlord, whereby 
he could drive to the pound the cattle of any tenant who 
owed any rent whatever, without previous notice. 

4. With the place or area at verbal object : a. 
To drive off the animali, etc. from (a district); 
to scour, devastate, harry, b. Forest Law. To 
drive together all the cattle in (a forest) for pur- 
poses oiidentification, etc. ; see Drift so. i b. 0 . 
Hunting. To search (a wood, district, etc.) for 
game ; also absol. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 1198 All he pastours aad |>e playnes 


prestly to driue, And hring in all he hestail), harayn and 
oth ire, 1340 Act 39 Hen. VIII, c. 13. I 4 All forrc*tU .. 
shalbe driven at the feast of Sainct Michael!. t6oy 
Drydfm .4 l ns id 1. 745 We come not with design of wusttui 
Frey, To drive the Country, force the Swains away. 1797 
Pork, etc. Art 4/ Sinking 70 They have.. driven the 
country, and carried oflf at ooce whole cart loads of our 
manufacture. 1790 R. Back Hertn sprang xxiii ; If I live, 
1 will drive the country of him. 1890 Bakrb iM Beasts 
4 their Ways I. 88 One day we were driving a ro< ky 
hill for a tiger. Jhd. 417 We were driving for any kind 
of animals that the jungle might produce. 

5. spec . To urge onward and direct the course of 
(an animal drawing a vehicle or plough, or the 
vehicle itself ; also, by later extension, a railway 
engine or train, etc.). 

(1 iooorAm/6?7Summa;£ofcr»ea)tne*je Rundwududrifan.) 
n xefo /Vo?'. (frtd 95 in O. R. Misc. 108 And theorl 
beo in fry^ And his plouh beo i dryue. 138s WviLir 
9 Sam . \i. 3 The sones.of Atnynadao dryuen the nese 
wayn. c 1470 Hknrv Wallace vi. 437 A werk man come 
fast, Dryfumie a mere. 1333 T. Wilbon Kkct. (1580) 906 
He it a meter man to drive the cart then to serve the 
court. 1667 Mil ton T. L, 111. 438 Where Chineses drive 
With SaiU ami Wind thir canie Waggons light, r 1878 
Lady Cha worth in 19/k Rep . I list. MSS Comm. App. v. 
34 Sledges . . are counted dangerous things and none can 
drive the horse that draws them ulxjut but the 1). of Mon- 
mouth. , *89 8 /- atv Times Rep. LXXI11. 623 'a 'lhe engine- 
driver drove his train at the rate of. .forty miles an hour. 

fig. X789 Won o it (P. Pindar) Ep. to /athng Minis/ . 
Wks. 1 uia II, 116 Who driveth, Jehu-like, the church am! 
state. 189a Mbs. H. Ward D. Gne%»e 11. vii, Louie isn’t 
an easy one to drive. 

b. To carry or convey in a vehicle. 

x86a J. Bargravh Pofe Alex. 17/(1867) i^To be droven 
in a wheelbarrow, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. aiB, 1 was 
driven by my two guides in an open sledge to Sallenches. 
Mod. You can have the luggage driven to the station. 

c. absol. To guide a vehicle or the animal that 
draws it, to act as driver ; also, to travel or be con- 
veyed in a carriage under one's own direction or at 
one’s disposal. Also intr. (for pass.), of the 
vehicle. 

One drives in a vehicle of which the course is under one's 
conti ol, as one's own or a friend's private carriage, 01 a hired 
carriage or cab; one rides in a \ chicle the course of which 
one does not control, as a public stage coach, omnibus, or 
tram-car, or the cart of a friendly farmer who gives one a 
* * ' ‘ on the wav, 

Shark. Rom. 4 7 ul. 1. iv. 8a Sometime she (Queen 


* lift ' on the wav. 

1399 Shark. Rom. 4 7 ul. 1. iv. 8a Sometime she [Queen 
Mab] driue th ore a Souldiers necke. 1634 Sir T. Hh sheet 
Trav. 136 So that a-top might drive together sine Chariots. 
1709 Berkeley Tk. Vision | 46, I hear a coach drive along 
tne street. 1717 Prior Alma hi. 140 The man within the 
coach that »U» . . Is safer much.. than he that drives. 1793 
Regal Rambler 83 The lady . .ordered her coachman, to 
drive on. c andor I mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 II. 14 If 

they do not like the price, they drive off, 1877 M. M. ( Irani 
Sun-Maid ii, They drove through a shady beech-wood. 
189a Times to Jan. 7/5 The Queen drove yesterday after- 
noon. 1893 Earl Dvnmokk Pamirs II. 393 A new bridge 
..was just finished as we drove up. Mod. You can ride 
by omnibus all the way ; but, as time is an object, you hud 
better take a cab and drive to London Bridge. 

+ 8. intr. or absol. To ride hard on horseback. 

rijoo Havslok 3703 He cam driuende upon a stede. 
e 1430 Merlin 335 Thei trough her meyne come full harde 
dryuinge. 9470 83 Malory Arthur \ 11. viii, They sawe a 
knyght come dryuend by them al in grene. 

II. To impel (matter) by physical force. 

7. trans. To cause (something) to move along 
by direct application of physical force ; to propel, 
carry along (usually said of the wind, or a current 
of water), 

a 1087 Charter 0/ Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 221 Eall 
Sat to his strande jredryuen bys. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Ham. 
175 Storm, .arerefi sbures fele and driueft hem biforen him. 
a xjoo K. Horn 119 be sc hat schup so faste drof. < 1400 
Smvdone Bab. 76 A drift of wedir us drofle to Rome. 1580 
N. LtcHEFiKi.D tr. Castanheda’s Cono. R. Ind. Iv. 117 b, 
Their ships were driuen on shore, for all their Ankors. 1807 
Drvdkn Virg. Georg. 1. 195 When the light Stubble, to tne 
Flames resign'd, Is driv'n along, and crackles in the Wind. 
1760 Fai conkr Shipwr. it. 805 Our helpless bark at last 
ashore is driven. «*♦« *71 T. R. Jones Auim. R ingd. Jtd. 4) 
606 To prevent the blood from being driven back again into 
tne ventricle. t86o Miss Yonce Ctess Rate ix, Alice and 
1 used to drive hoops. 

b. To direct the course of (timber floating down 
a stream). (l/.S. and Canada.) 

Tmoreau Maine W. (1894) 55 It was easy to see that 
driving logs must be an exciting as well as arduous and 
dangerous ousiness. 1873 Gt. Indust. U. S. 892 The diflfu ult 
and dangerous service of driving the logi down the rivers 
to the abodes of civilization. 

8. To cause to go with force ; to throw, cast, send, 
impel in any direction ; e.g. to throw down by force, 
force asunder , separate or dispel with force. 

a 1000 Boetk. Metr. xxix. 57 (Fox> Hwilum hartdrixe drift 
hone wfietan. 4x1300 Cursor M. 26047 Samson .. bus 
skakand don dos he driife. c 1340 Ibid. 21143 (Trin.) Stones 
at him draue. 1308 Trevisa Bartk. De P. R, xvi. Ixii. 
(>495) 57,3 A nother \ynde (of stone] forsakyth yren and 
dryueth it awaye fro bymself. <1440 York Myst. xvii. 283 
Hayll ! duke hat dryue* dede vnair fete, isft Pettik 
Guazmo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 17 b, The Northeast winde 
doth not so drive in sunder the clouds. 1898 A. W. Dray- 
bon Sport tne S. Africa 191 -He generally drove a bullet 
pretty straight. Mod. Sc. dint. Boys driving stones at a 
bird in a tree 

b. Cricket. To «trike (a ball) with the bat held 
upright, to as to send it back (more or less) ia 
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the direction of the bowler. (Often with the 
bowler a* object.) c. Base-ball and Lavm- 
Tennis. To throw or hit (a ball) very swiftly. 

1897 Hughes Tom Brmvn h. viii. (1S80) 358 Arthur gets 
the ball again, and actually drive* it forward for two. 1881 
Standard 38 June 3/1 Whiting drove Studd to the off for 
four. 188a Daily Tel. 17 May, Shaw, letting out at that 
bowler’* next delivery, drove it to the boundary for a quar- 
tette. 1894 Daily News ta June 1/4 Moorhouae, in attempt' 
ing to drive Richardson was bowled. 

d. To separate (feathers or down) artificially by 
a current of air which drives away the lightest and 
collects them by themselves. 

1604 [tee Driven a]. 1698 (see Driving vbl. sb. a]. 1799 
Johnson, Drive, . . 18 To purify by motion j so we say to 
drive feather*. 1817 [see Driven 3). 

9 . To force, impel, or expel, by a blow or thrust ; 
sbec. to force by blows (a stake, a nail, etc.) into 
the ground or into anything solid, so as to fix it in 
its place. Alsoyfy**. 

a tsag Ancr, ft. iaa [Hy] driuen jniruh hi* four limes Irene 
neiles a 13M Cursor M. 7809 Thoru his licam mi suerd i 
draif. 1417 Surtees Mist . (1890) u A Is the stakes are drvfen. 
1530 I’alsgr. 530/1, I drive out the heed or bottoms of any 
vcsscll, }* effonce. 1988 B. Young Guaszo's Civ . Conv. iv. 
191 One nayle is dnven out by an other. 1867 Primatt 
City .y C, Build. C3 The ground is not firm to build on, but 
doth require stakes to be droven, 1898 Fryer A*. India <t 
f\ 58 Coopers .driving home their Hoops. s8t8 Keatinge 
Trav. (*817) II. 44 (He] drove liishcels into the horse's sides. 
189s Baker Wild Beasts <4 Ways I. 147 The elephant., 
drove his long tusks between the tiger's shoulders. 

fig. 1807 Hieron Whs. I. 915 That 1 may.. driue home the 
naile of this exhortation euen to the head. 1891 Law Time’s 
XC. 459/a The enormity of a particular cose only drives 
home upon the public mind the evil* of perjury. 

b. tntr. for refi. or fiass. (of a noil, bull, ctc.V 
1703 Moxon Mech. Kxerx. ta3 These Hook-Pins .. drive 

into the Pin-holes through the Mortesses and Tennants. 
a 1774 GoLdrm. Surv. Ex Oer. Philos. (1776) II. 97 At 
twentv-six yards distance it [the ball] would drive through 
an onk bAnrd half an inch thick. 1703 Smkaton Edystoue 
L. f 339 Ihe trenail would drive no further. 

c. trans/. (trans.) To drive nails into, so as to 
fnsten ; to drive the hoops upon (a cask). 

1891 T. H[ale) A f rw Invent. 36 Their sheathing when 
laid on, and droven with Nails. 1757 W. Thompson R. N. 
Athroc. 18 The Cask* not having been drove and filled up. 

10 . T o cause (a cavity, tunnel, etc.) to penetrate 
any solid formation ; spec, in Alining, to excavate 
horizontally (also absoh)\ distinguished from Sink. 

c vo8< Dip by Afyst. (1883) tv, 665 A gret wounde is in your 
. .sid, Fulldcply drevyn with a..sper. 18 65 Phil. Trans. 
I. 79 In the working, or driving os they call it, of Mine* or 
Adit* under ground. 1899 Cornwallis Nnv World I. 13a 
To sink a square or round shaft. .and then to drive or cxca* 
vatc horizontally, in search of the glittering ore. 1871 
Browning Pr . Hohenst. 1845 Yet would fain uuild bridge. 
Lay sail, drive tunnel. 

11 . intr. (Also to let drive) : To aim a blow or a 
missile, to strike at. b. trans. To nim (a blow) ; 
to strike (a person) with a thrust of the at m. 

11380 Sir btrumb. 4518 On )>e heued a gerd, As harde a* 
he may dryue. c 1400 Destr. f toy 9430 Palomydon . .droffe 
vnto Dcffibus with a dym felle. ij6o Painter Pal. Pleas . 

I. 5 He let driue at him with great violence. 1598 Shake, 
i Hen. IV, 11. iv.317 Foure Rogues in Buckrom let driue at 
me. 1713 Swift Frenzy 0/ J. Dennis Wks. 1755 III. 1. 145 
[He] let drive at us with a vast folio. 17 <a Scotland* Glory 
14 Driving at him with her stool. 1894 Westm . Got. 9 Apr. 
7/1 It is not the proper thing to drive a man with the elbow. 

12. Irans . To spread or beat out thin. (Now 
only as a techn. term in Painting : see quot. 1859.) 

14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier) 47 As thyn a* ye may 
dryf them, imo Palsgr. $ 3 ?/*, I drive a thyng abrode, I 
spred it, or make it larger, jeslargis . . Drive this playster 
abrode, tslargissez cest emplastre, 1801 Holland Pliny 

II. 553 A master and his premise wrought in a scrim 
and contention, whether of them could driue his earth thin- 
nest. 1840 J. S. Templeton Guide Oil Paint, i, (ed, 39)44 
By .scumbling is meant the driving opaque tints vtry thinly 
over parts that have already been painted. 1850 Gullick 

Timus Taint. 330 When colour is spread thinly and 
rapidly, it is occasionally said to be * driven *. 

b. Printing . To drive out , over : sec quota. 
Also intr. for pass . : sec quot. 1833. 

17 * 7 - 5 * Chambers Cycl. *.v. Printing, When an omission 
Is to be made . . If it be but little, the compositor takes it 
out, and drives out the remaining matter. i8a3 Cmabb 
Tethnol. Diet. s.v., A compositor is said to drive out when 
he sets wide ; the matter in the cbace is said to drive out 
when, by the addition of fresh matter, it is obliged to l>e 
moved forwards into the next page. Mod, This word should 
not have been driven over. 

1 13 . To drive a buck of clothes : see Buck sb$ 3. 
»s» L. M. tr. Bk. Dyeing 10 Then drive them a* you doe 

a buckc of clothes, and when they are well driven, then shall 
you take them foorth of the bucking tubbe. 183a J. TAVtoa 
(Water P.) Wit 8* Mirth Wk*. il i8i/x A woman was driv- 
ing a buck of clothes. 1848- 1753 (see Buck sb . 3 3J, 

1 14 . To drew (cloth). Obs. 

<11861 Holyday Juvenal 169 A greasie cloak, .of some 
grov* die, w* some French weaver drove but ill. 

15 . To set in motion, set going, supply motive 
power for (a mill, machinery, eta). 

. >598 Siwnsfr F. Q. vi. i. 31 A water-streume, whose swell- 
ing sourse Shall drive a Mill. 1854 Whitlock Zootomies 
4z8 Ah good water gocth by the Mill as driveth it. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agric. Perth 31 The stream that drave the 
machinery 18*3 Lardner Mus. Sc. a Art v. 37 The ma- 
' v hieh the axle of the fly-wheel drives. 1891 Times 
9 Uct. 3/1 A d)namo driven by belting from the engine. 
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b. To drive a quill \ a pen \ to write. 

1793 Regal Rambler 33 Flourish thy fork, and drive thy 
quill. 1803 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls . f Corr. (1888) if. 
131, 1 am compelled to write them as fast as I can drive my 
pen. t898 Besant A Rice Celia’s A rb. vil, One of half a 
dozen wno drove the quill for very slender wage. 


III. To impel forcibly to action, or into some 
state ; to constrain, compel. 

10. To incite or impel powerfully or irresistibly; 
to force, compel (.to or into some action, to do 
something ; also, from a course of action, etc.). 

ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 He (be deuelj me drof 
]>cr to. a 1300 Cursor M. 9636a For pou bir has to sin 
driuen. 4.1449 Pkcock Repr, H. xvii. 953 Thouj 3c be 
therto dryue bi peynes. 1903 T. WtiJtoN Rhet, (1*80) 149 
(He] was driven to laugh at bis owne errour. X867M ilton 
P. L. iv. 184 A prowling Wolfe, Whom hunger drive* to 
seek new haunt for prey. 1731 Jortin Serm. (177*) L f iv. 
71 This driues him to contract unprofitable friendship*. 
*873 Black Pr. Thule xxii. 363 The pride of the girl had 
driven her to this decision. 


17. To impel, force, or bring forcibly into some 
state or condition. + To drive to scorn , to hetking\ 
to put to scorn, make an object of scorn {obs.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 96445 Hi* lauerd he driue* to scorn. 
/bid 96810 pai crist till hething driue. 41470 Henry 
Wallace vi. 152 * Me think ', quod he, * thow dry wys me to 
scorn *. * 548/1 ALL Chron., Hen. V/l, 37 b, How belt the 

prolongyng of tymo drave Perkyn into a suspicion. .1576 
Fleming Panogl. F.Pist. 388 Discouraged, and driven into 
dumpes of doubtfulnesse. 1613 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 
356 She drive* the Parson out of Patience with her modestie. 
1717 Swift Gulliver 111. iii. 198 An extremity to which the 
prince is seldom driven. 1870 F. W. Robinson Ctnvard 
Cohsc. 11. xxii, It’s enough to drive one out of his sense*. 

b. With adj. complement: To drive mad, dis- 
tracted, crazy , i.e. into the state of madness, etc. 

t8i3 Shelley Queen Mob v. 113 Or religion Drive* his 
wife raving mad. 1841 Myers Catk. Th. iv. | 40. 388 Ques- 
tion* which drove the subtlest of their doctors almost dis- 
tracted. tigs Mrs. Stowk l/iule Tom's C. xvi, A strange 
hand about me would drive me absolutely frantic. 

18. To urge on, incite to action; to force to 
work ; to overwork,. overtask. 

18a Ward Serm. bef Ho. Com. in Southey Comm.pl. 
Bk, Ser. 11.(1849)6 A field which is driven, and the heart 
of it worn out, whatever seed i* cast in, it returns nothing. 
*838 Gray Lett. (1893) 79 In order that he might drive the 
committee a little, if it should be necessary. 1889 Poll 
Mall G. 30 Dec. 6/3 A very important matter in the training 
of a horse is not to drive him. I mean by that, not to over- 
work him, not to push him. 

iv. 10 . Irans. To carry on vigorously , 4 puah*, 
prosecute, conduct, practise, exercise (a custom, 
trade, etc.) ; to carry through or out, to effect ; to 
bring to a settlement, conclude (a bargain). 

<961 AT/tmelwold Rule St. Benet Ivii. (SchrOcr) »»s pa" 5 e 
pone ceape drifaft. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 Talcwise 
men, pc speches driuen, and tnaken wrong to rihte, and 
riht to wronge. c is Jo Gen. 4 Ex. 1681 Long wunc is her 
driuen. 1007 R. Glouc. (1734) 471 The King wolde, that in 
hi* court tne pie solde be driue. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 1 Thorgh out Chestrcschire werre gan thei dryue. 
c 1386 Chau« kr Frank/. T. 50a This bargayn is ful dryue 
[v. rr. dreue, drewynj. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5600 What dede 
huue we don, or dryuen to an end? 1390 Record*, etc. 
Gr. Aries Pref. (1640* A iv, Arithmetic, by which .. all 
reckoning* and accounts [were] driven. 1631 Sanderson 
Sertn. JL 8 Let two men. .pursue the same business, drive 
the same design. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. L 1 37 
A Bargain can never be driven, where a Buyer can on no 
terms be procured. 175a Hume Ess. 4 Ttrat. (1777) I. 904 
The wife, .will still be driving some separate ena or project. 
c 1793 Ld. Auckland SP. Jrnl. in Corr. (1861) IL 36 The 
Portuguese princess spoke French sufficient to drive a con- 
versation. i# 7 * Black A dv. Phaeton vi. 81 He stuck to 
his busine^ and drove a thriving trade. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 78 But the senate . . managed to drive a hard 
bargain with the Syracusan king. 

D, with on, through. 

1513 Ld Berners Froiss. I. ccliii. 375 The manage, .was 
driuen through and agreed. 1848 Eikon Bos. 30 Some 
men driving on their private ends, a 1681 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) 111 . 400 Trading was driven on, either by the bartery 
or change of wares, .or else by money. 171a Swift Conduct 
<tfi Allies Wka. 1778 II. 368 We drove on the war at a 
prodigious disadvantage. 

V. To go through, endure, pass, prolong. 

+ 20. trans. To go through (something painful 
or unpleasant) ; to endure, suffer, undergo. (App. 
confused to some extent with Drkk.) Obs. 

es 1300 Cursor M. 7839 (G6tt.) A fouler dede [sdeath] 
►an ani may driue. 1414 Bramfton Penit. Ps. xxii, Whii 
thou wilt here thi pemiuuce dryve. c 1430 Hymns Virg , 
190 Bettyr . . Than soche payne for to ary ve. c <450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 516 parfore sorow grete sho draue. 

+ 21. To pass, spend (time) ; Jo cause (the time) 
to pass : often with -axvay, forth, over, Obs. 

*3. . Gant, tjr Or. Knt. 1176 [He), .drof hat day wyth loy 
Thus to ►« derk ny3t, 1393 Langu P, PI. C, 1. 99$ As 
dikers and deluers |>at. dryucb for^ hure daies with ‘ deux 
sane dame emme !’ c 149* Eng. Conf. /ret. (E. E. T. S.) 
88 Anoon he wold aryse & stonde, & so dryue forth al he 
meste parte of the nyght. 1484 Caxton Fables of A Stop 
i»l viii, To dryue aweye the Cyme. 1 3 00 — Dunbar Poems 
xxiv. 17 Quha . . doi* his dayis in dolour dryfe. 1803 
Knolles Hist . Turks 976 To drive out the time, untill his 
soldiers.. were all gathered together. 1897 Drvden Firg. 
Georr, in. 583 To drive the tedious Hours away. 

+ D. intr. Of time : To pass sway, elapse. Obs. 
€ Uji» St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 0899 P* of criste war 
our dryue Sex hundreth’ thritty ami fyue. e 1470 Henry 
Wallace yui. nSa Ihe nycht was myrk, our drayff the 


yrkfull chance. 1989 Moray Let. to Cecil 99 Feb. In Tytler 
Hist . Scot. (18841 HI- 3>7 Let not time drive, but with 
speed let us understand her mjdesty’s mind. 1874 N. 
Fairfax Bulk 8 Setv. 155 Two times may as well dnve on 
by each others side.. as two everlastingnesses. 

22. tram. To protract, prolong (time or occupa- 
tion) : also with off, out , on. Hence, to put ofT, 
defer. Also absol. 

c xjoo Beket 4$ He drof hire cvere biheste. 1509 Hawke 
Past. Pleas, xvi. xxix, Dryve of no lenger, but tell me your 
mynde. 1330 Palsgr. 599/3 I drive of a thynge, 1 dyffar 
it, je differ**. 1337 Durham Depot. 30 June (Surtees) 33 
Dryue yt no longer. 1898-9 Burton’s Diary (1898) IV. 140 
If you drive It Tong, they will make it their advantage to 
break with you. 1709 Bosman Guinea Pref. 4 , 1 have pur- 
poscly affected Brevity, otherwise I could have drove out 
to a bulky Volume. 1741 tr. Di Mouhy's Fort. Country 
Maid 1 . 909 l I drove on the Time, if I may be allow'd the 
Expression, in Hopes (etc.J. i8e8 Craven Dial., Drive, to 
procrastinate, 1 thou begins to drive it*. Mott, colloq. You 
had better not drive it to the last minute. 

Vt. To infer, conclude, deduce, derive. 

+ 23. To obtain as a conclusion from premisses, 
or as a result from some logical process ; to con- 
clude, infer, deduce (also drive out). Obs. (Pcrh. 
sometimes associated with derive : cf. next, and 
Dsrive 7.) 

1447 Bokknham Seyn/ys (Roxb.) 36 The fyrst yer of the 
secund Urban.. as cronyclcs dryve. 41449 Pecock RePr. 
8 An Argument if he be ful and foormal, which is clepia a 
sillogisme Is mad of twey proposicioun* dryuyng out of hem 
& bi strength of hem the tnridde proposicioun. Ibid, iv. 
iv. 443. 1460 Capgravk Chron. (1858) p For Enos in oure 
language soundith *A resonable man , for he drove out, 
be reson, that God was his makers. 1930 Kartell Bk. 
Purgat. 1. xii, Thou haste dryuen that conclusyon upon 
so many reasonable pryncyple*. 1989 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 941 By such confronting of them to- 
gether, [he] driues out thettrue ods that i* betwixt them, and 
makes it better appeare. 1874 N. Fairfax Bulk A S tlx*. 141 
Which upon search have been found to have been done 
there, as near a* could be driven. 

+ 24. trans. By confusion with derive : a. To 
derive, obtain from a source («Dkrivb 6) ; b. To 
convey (a stream) along, or divert it into, some 
channel ( — Derive i, 2). Obs. 

1549 tempi. Scot. Prol. 16 Oncoutht exquisite tennis, 
dreuyn, or rather, .rcuyn fra bring. 1969 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 329 It ys. ordered y l the ffysshers do 
not drawe, dryve, nor tume any of the common waters of 
thi* Towne. 1*7* Campion Hist. Irel. xiv. (1633) 44 S. 
Madoc . . with his owne hand*, driued a running spring 
to his Monastery. 1585 J as. I Ess. Poesis (Arb.) 75 Cim- 
merien night Drcvin from a kynd of people in the East, 
called Cimmenj. 

TO intr. To drive oneself, or be driven ; to 
move with vehemence or energy. 

25. To move along or advance quickly ; to run 
or come with violence; to dash, rush, hasten. 

4900 tr. Bnda’s Hist . v. vi. (18901 400 Da ic hreowsendc 
w*s, 8a ic mid 8y heafde and raid honda com on 5 onc stan 
dtyfan. fiaox Lav. 0367 Aruiragu* him to drief. 4x330 
R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 25 Alfnd it herd, Hdere gan nc 
dryue. c 1398 Chaucer Fortune 46 Abowte the wheel with 
oother most thou dryve. a 1400 50 Alexander 712 Doune 
he drafe to depest of ]>e dike bothom. 1513 Douglas 
sEneis x. xiv. 109 Wyth swyft cours he Furth stcris his 
stcid, and drayf in the mrlle. 1897 Damtikk Voy. I. xvi. 
469 They.. ran away os fast as they could drive. X708 
W. Clubbk Omnium 196 In swarms again they seek the 
Hive As font as ever they can drive. 18*7 J« Scott Paris 
Revisit, (ed. 4) 138 A single British battalion . . repeatedly 
drove at immense columns of the enemy. 1883 Mrs. Cf. 
Clarke Shahs. Char. xvii. 434 So he drives in between 
them, and plays upon the judge with his own guns. 

b. Jig. To work hard, ‘go at* strenuously, colloq. 
X835 w. Irving in Life 4 Lett. (1866) III. 8a My cottage is 
not yet finished, but I shall drive at it as soon as the 
opening of spring will permit. 184a Gray Lett. (1891) 396 
1 have Dccn driving away at the * Flora’, of late, very hard. 

26. To move along, impelled by wind, current, 
or other natural agency ; to float along, drift. 

cim 05 Lay. 98071 Ich isaeh )mb vfien i berc s sc driuen. 
*393 Gower Corf. I. 183 She dryueth Under a castell with 
the floode. 41479 Rarff Coil}ear 97 Ithand wedderis of 
the ebt draif on sa fast. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb ) 17 
Forth he droof in the streem wel a ij or iij myle. 1508-34 
Tindalb Acts xxvli. 15 And when the ship was caught, .we 
let her goo and drave with the wether [16x1 We let her 
drivel. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp.\\, ii. 63 The needle 
..endeavours to conforme unto the Meridian, but being dis- 
tracted driveth that way where the greater « most power- 
fuller part of the earth is placed. 1748 Thomson Cast, indot . 
1. 528 Oft as he. .maiVa the clouds that drove before the 
wind. 1790 Beatson Nav. 8 - Mil. Mem. I. 157 By the 
force of the current, all three drove a great way to leeward. 
189a Loncf. < Warden Cinque Ports z A mist was driving 
down the British Channel. 

b. To fish with a drift-net. 

*877 Lend. Gom. Na 1245/3 This last night a small Fisher 
Boat, with two Men, was driving in this Bay for Herrings. 

Leisure Hour 607/1 Drift-net fishing, or * driving as 
it is technically callea. 

+ 0 . Metallurgy. (See quot.) Obs. 

1878 in Phil. Tracts. XII. 1050 If the Lead be gone 
before all the Copper, 'twill rise in small red firy bubbles ; 
then they say, the Metal Drives, and must add more Lead, 

27. Jig \ A. To proceed in a course ; to tend. 

4 1460 Tonmsley Myst 1 Surtees) 95 To dede may we dryfe 
or lit for the, a 1547 Surrey Mmid iv. 40s Ay me, with 
rage and furies lot 1 drive, a 1898 Halm Gold. Rem. (1688) 
174 Christ in his preaching doth every where drive upon Par- 
ables. 1898 Sears A than. 111. iv. 979 They were driving 
into blank uaiversaliam. 
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b. with at (formerly also To proceed 

towards with definite intention, aim at, have for 
one’s drift or aim ; to mean, intend, purpose. 

1579 Tomson Cabin's Serin. Tim . 136/* To thi* end and 
tmrposa doth the office of Magistrates driue. 1694 Hr. 
Mountagu Gagg To Rdr. 8 He drived directly at the church 
of England. 1649 Milton Eikem, Hi, Their Intent drives 
to the end of stirring up the people. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 11. 111. 182 He. is driving at the Popedom, a 1715 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 167 The Presbyterians saw 
what was driven at. 176a Foote Lyar 11. Wks. 1799 I. 298 
What can he be driving at now 1 1863 M. Arnold F.is. 
Crit. ix. (1875} 387 Mankind at large.. will not listen to 
a word about these propositions, unless it first learns what 
their author was driving at. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 27, 
I ask you . .what you are driving at. 

Drive (draiv), sb. [f. Drive v.] 

1 . The action or an act o£ driving, impelling, 
urging onward, etc. : see the verb. Full drive : 
at full speed ; with utmost force or impetus. 

1699 Dampirr Voy. (1729) I. 954, 2 of our men . . rode after 
the Spaniards full drive. }v*y, anbr. & Cib. Prov. Hush, 
tv. i, He's coming hither full drive, i860 Harper's Mac. 
XX. 441 The stream must be cleared of obstructions for 
the drive [of timber] in the Spring. 1883 F. Sfkiiohm Eng-. 
Village Comm. 2 The length of the drive of the plough. 

b. An act of driving in a vehicle ; a journey or 
excursion in a carriage driven by oneself or under 
one’s direction. 

.785 Boswell Tour to Hebrides 18 Aug., We had a dreary 
drive, in a dusky night, to St. Andrew's. 1823 (Ik. 
Kennedy Anna Ross (cd. 6) 163 You shatl have as many 
drives as you please in my curricle. 1849 K. K. Nm ifr 
E.ecurs. S. Afrha I. 178 After this pleasant drive of some 
four-and-twenty miles. 1888 Buroon Lives 13 Gd. Men 
II. vi. 73 Within two hours' drive of Oxford. 

C. An urging or impelling forward of animals, 
so as to drive them into a net, snare, enclosure, or 
place where they can be killed or captured. 

1839 Trnnent Ceylon II. vm. v. 373 Those taken in the 
second drive. 1880 Daily News 28 Sept. 5/3 There will l>e 
a deer drive in the forest of Invcrmark, ami also a grouse 
drive. 1890 Baker Wild Beasts their l Cays 1. 170 After 
the tiger has killed a buffalo, there is much art required in 
the conduct of the drive. 

d. A forcible blow or stroke, es p. in various 
games, as golf, base-ball, lawn-tennis, etc. : in 
cricket, tfec. one which sends the ball back nearly 
straight in the direction of the bowler. 

1857 Hughes Tout Broivn n. viii. (1880)356 Jack Ragglcs 
. .having run one for a forward drive of Johnson’s, is about 
to receive his first ball. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 493 He 1 ms 
two long drives and a short stroke, wnile I have three 
moderate 'drives', and get quite as far. 1870 Thomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil I. 1. ft 299 In.. forces of brief duration, as 
in a 'drive* in cricket or golf. 1884 Lillywhite's Cricket 
Ann. 104 Rapid run*gettcr on a fast wicket with a strong 
off drive. 1894 Black Highland Cousins I. 36 He made 
a drive that should have sent the ball over to Lismorc. 

e. The action of driving or state of lieing driven, 
in fig. senses ; esp. the state of being hurried or 
overtasked, extreme pressure of work. 

x8M W. Arthur Let. in Arnot Life of 7. Hamilton (1870) 
430 The constant drive of work has., driven a postponablc 
duty out of the way. 189a Pall Mall G. 10 Nov. 2/1 The 
success of a manufactory will depend upon the drive and 
harshness of the supervision. 

f. Onward course, drift, tendency. 

1893 Ck. 0. Ret>. Oct. 152 We. .believe that the tendency 
and chive o? things is forward to a reasoned faith. 

2 . A carriage road ; esp, the private road leading 
to a house. 

x8x6 Keaotnge Trav. (1817) I. 285 Four acres -for walks 
. . drives, produce, lawns, and plantations ! 1825 C. M. 
Wehtmacott Eng. Spy I. 238 [She] regularly sports her 
carriage in the drive. 1862 Mrs. Ii. Wood Mrs. Ifallib. 
I. xiii. 65 [She] walked round the carriage drive that inclosed 
the lawn. 2894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 1. 14 The window 
..overlooked the long white drive. 

b. A course or tract over which game is driven, 
a a mass or quantity of timber * driven ’ down a 
stream ( N. Amer.) : see Drive v. 7 b. 

1878/. umberman' s Gaz. 6 Apr., [He] bid in the following 
drives at the prices mentioned. 1885 Boston {Mass.) Jml. 
ai Apr. i/B A drive of 2,000,000 feet of hard and white pine 
logs will soon be put into the Merrimack at Boscawcn. 

4 . Mining. A passage * driven ’ or excavated hori- 
zontally ; a gallery, tunnel, level ; «■ Drift sb. 15. 

1864 E. A. Murray E. Norman III. 58 We take this 
pipeclay out in tunnels called drives. 1890 Boldkkwood 
Miner's Right iii 24 The roof of the gallery, or 1 drive ', as 
it is Invariably called in Australian mining parlance. 

5 . Type-founding 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. % Drive , a matrix formed by 
a steel punch, die, or drift. 1888 in Encycl. Brit. XX I if. 
60 j/x When the letter is perfect, it is driven into a piece 
of polished copper, called the drive or strike. 

BriV0*> the verb- stem used in Comb . : drive- 
boat (MS.), a light rowing-boat used in the men- 
haden fishery in driving the fish into the net ; drive- 
bolt ^drift-bolt (see Drift sb. 19 c) ; drive-pipe, 
a pipe conveying water for driving machinery ; 
drive -screw, a land of screw driven by a hammer ; 
drive-shaft, a shaft for communicating motion so 
as to drive machinery; drive-wheel — Driving- 
wheel. See also Driveway. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4> Drwebolt, in Navigation is a long 
piece used for the driving out of Tree-Nail, or the like. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bolt, Drive-bolts, used to 
^YOL. III. 


drive out others. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 329 A drive- I 
pipe is fotccd down through the earth to the rtxk. 1889 
Daily AVrrr is Nov. 2^ Samnic* of new ‘drive’ screws 
(which can l>e forced into wood by the blows of a hammer) 
were also shown. 1805 Spe< if. Patent No. 7271. 1 The drive 
shaft for operating the sustaining screws. 

Drive© (draiw';. nonce- wd. One who is driven 
or conveyed in a carriage; one taken for a ritixe. 

*882 Pall Mall G. 3 July 3 The calf owner is, to the 
majority of drivccs only a dim figure in the distance. 1890 

k. Kipling in It 'it 4 /I isdom 6 Dec. 63/2 Neither driver nor 
drivee has a thought beyond the enjoyment of a good time. | 

t Drivel, sb . 1 Obs. Korins: 3-6 drivel, 5-6 I 
dryvyl(le, -ell, drevyll, -ill, -ell, drew ell, -ill, 6 [ 
drivell. f Early ME.: npp. of Low German origin ; , 
=*MDu. drevel scullion, turnspit, lit. * driver, tool for ! 
driving’ (OH G. tribit, MUG tribel, mod W.tnebel 
driver), I. MDu. driven, 01 IG. trtben to Diuve.] 1 

1 . A drudge, a servant doing menial work ; a t 

( kitchen-knavc *. 1 

a 1225 St. Marker. 18 The driucle* unduhti swa ilvuk-n. ! 
c 1230 Halt Metd. 29 And mare boon idrecchet ]>cn cni \ 
driue! i ]>e hu*. c 1440 Ptvmf. Parv. 132/2 Dryvylle, scr- 1 
wawnte, dm/ictus, ducticia. a 1529 Skelton Agst. Gar. I 
nesrhe 26 A dyshwnsher, a dryvyll. 1549 Com rdai f, cti . j 
Erasnt. Par. 1 Cor. xi. 11 To v*e his wife ns n vile diciull, 
because she is commaimdcd to obeyc. 1580 Bvrit . l/r*. I) 1 
1 305 A Drudge, or driuell . . medtastinus. | 

2 . Hence, opprobriously : a. One deficient in i 

intelligence, an imbecile, [i’rob. associated with J 
or infiuenccd by Driyki. v. 5 ; cf. driveller .] , 

1478 I. Paxton in /’. I.itt. No. 812. III. 220 So the ; 
dicvyll lost hys thank of us. 1500 Barclay <Shyp of Lol\s ' 
(1873) I. 173 Blame it blyude dryuJI. c x<5< .Whole ho, 1 
I Cornett 795 in Hari. E. r. P. IV. 136 Culled him drivel 1 
and witles man. 1397 1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass. i\. i 1141 
When I loved I was n drivel!. • 

b. A dirty or foul person, a * pig ’. 

i53oPai*(.r. 215/2 Drivell, sendllou. 1580 Sidney Anadm 

iii. TR.) If thou didst know what a life I lead with that | 

drivel. 1596 SrKNsi-R F. <>, i\, it. 3 Thai foule aged dieuill , 
..an incarnate dcuill. ! 

3 . A driving tool or instrument. 1 

>431-2 in Win is & Claik Cambridge (1886) 111. 610 Item j 

ii dicwills pondcrant* iiii 1 ', vij'b 1573 Lain. Wills III. 

Twoo dry veils of iren vj 1 '. I 

Drivel (driVl), sb.* Also 5 drevel, 5 6 drivil, ' 
6-7 drivell. 0 . 4-5 dravel. [f. Drivel i >.1 

l . Spittle flowing from the mouth ; slaver, drib- \ 

brings. Now rare. ! 

1c 1325 Old Age ii. in Relig. Ant. II. 210 Moch me anuetli, I 
That my drivil druilh. 1388 Wyci 11 1 .S am. xxi. 11 lbs . 
drauelis [gloss that is, spotclis] flowiden doun. 14. . 1%h. in 
Wr..W(dcker 599 Ore vis, drcvcl. 1570 Lfvins Manip. 
* 2 5/43 Y* Driud at nose. pus. x<86 Warner Alb. hug. 

iv. xx. (R.) He.. clear'd the driuell from his beard. 1697 
Phil. Trans . XX. 50 The Snivel or Drivel that comes from 
the Mouth of a Dog. .when mad. X789 M. Madam P trims 
(1795) 54 note , The child .wet with drivel from the mouth. 

transj. 17B0 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spam (1781) 211 
Chequered with small hollow round grains.. which I con- 
ceive are formed by bubbles of air. forming the drivel of 
the metal. [Cf. Drive v. 26 c.] 

2 . Idiotic utterance ; silly nonsense ; twaddle. 

1852 Bla< kik Study Lang. 2 As it logins with dreams, 

so it must end in drivel, i860 W, Collins Worn. White fit. j 
474 The most abiet t drivel that has over degraded paper. 
X884 J. Sit arm an rt ist , Swearing i. 21 We may have thought | 

, .his words the drivel of idiotcy. 1 

3 . Comb as drivel-bib, a child's bib to intercept j 

the drivelling. J 

1831 Carivle Sari. Res i ; xi. (1872) 52 Did he, at one | 
time, wear drivcl-bihs, and live on spoon-meat? 

Drivel (driVl), V. Forma : ( 1 fr. pfle. dref- 
liende), 4 drevele, 4-5 dryvele, 6 Sc. dre(i)fle, 
6-7 drivell, 7-S drivle, 6- drivel. 0 . 4 dravel- 
-efn. [ME. drevel- cn corresponds to OK. dreflian ; j 
ME. aravcl-en indicates on OK. *drafiian (not j 
found) ; these prob. represent OTeut. types *dratfP | 
lojan, drat ul oj an ^ f. stem drat- (see Draff, j 
Drop). Drivel is app. a later change : cf. dive/.] [ 
I, 1 . intr. To let saliva or mucus flow from the 
mouth or nose, as young children and idiots do ; 1 
to slaver, dribble. j 

c 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 161/34 Reumaticus, saftriende, j 
nel drefliendc, *362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. ti Noli mittere J 
Margeri pcrlcs Among hogget . . J>ei don hot drauelc J>eron 
1*377 H x xx dryuelej *393 C. xii. gdreude, v.rr. dreudfen, 
dryude, drauelc, dreueTy(nJ. 14.. Voc. in Wn-WOlcUr 
59^ Orexo [anglice to dryvclc.] *530 Palsgr. 530/1 I 
drivell, I slaver. .He drivqlcth a* he were a yonge cnylde. 
16x6 SurfIm & Markh. Country harme 122 [A mad dog) 
Foming and driuding at his mouth. 1672 Marvell Reh. 
Trattsp. 1. 130 As oft as your nose drivles. 1822-14 Good 
Study Med. (cd. 4) III. 480 The patient feels a tendency to 
drivel at one comer of the mouth rather than the other. 
1875 Jowf.tt Plato (cd. 2 • III. 212 The . . nurse leaves you 
to drivel, and never wipes your nose. 

f 2 . trans. To let (spittle) flow from the mouth; 
transfi to let flow out through a crack. Obs. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxiv. r Too feyne himself 
mad by driveling doune hi* spittle. 1681 P. Rvcaut Crittck 
67 The rest ran furiously about thit tragick Theatre, drivel- 
ling out the overflowing Bloud, 1604 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Compit. x. 362 The Child .. driveled much Spittle. 1707 
J. Stevens tr. Quevtdo's Com. Wks. (1709)432 ThU crack’d 
Pot.. drivels out the Water. 

t 8. intr. To flow as saliva or mucus from the 
mouth or nose ; to flow ineptly from the lips ; also 
transf. of water, etc. Obs. 


1624, >804 f*ee Drivelling///, a. 1 b]. 1741 Monro.4«/i/. 
ted, ji 1 The Pittiita dri veiled down from th<* Ktnmuioiy 
of the Plain, a 1774 G01 dsm. Surv. h%p. Philos. I ^4 
The water.. will not spout At all. but drivel down the suit* 
of the vessel. . * 7®4 Cowpkr Task v. 285 Stiange that xuth 
fi>lly . . Should e\er drivel out of humnn lipa. 

f 4 . trans. To befoul with spittle; to beslaver. 

1600 W. M. Man in Moons (Percy Soe.) 6 Then he doth 
drivell his hoitcsse. a 1668 Danfnant Newsfr. Plymouth 
(1673) 2 2, 1 will.. kiss Thy drivell’d Beard, though drown'd 
in Breda Bccrc. 

II. (tansf. [Referring to the slavering utter- 
ance, etc. of infants, and weak-minded persona.] 

6 . intr. To talk childishly or idiotically ; to let 
silly nonse nse drop from the lips ; to rave. 

1362 l.ANGI. P. PL A. xi. 43 pu* kei drmiclen on heore 
dry* Dcitc to knowe [r>. r. dryuelen, B. x. 56 dr)*liele, 1' 
xii. 40 dieuHcn]. 0460.1. Hi’hkh 1. Bk. A r urtuir 999 Be no 
Im with youre incut he, ne lykorou*, ne diyvelynge. 1704 
Swin Meih. ('fi'iaf. .spirit Mihc. U71 1) 292 Droning, ami 
dieauung and drivelling to a Multitude. 

6 . tram. '1 o utter in a childish, or idiotic way. 

a 1754 F:h i»i ng ( ovenf (.aid, Jt ul No. i, Nor shall it be 
mi flit ten! for such < ritic to drivel out, * I don't know’. *780 
Cowpih Pfogf . It /, jio Sniveling and driveling folly 
without end. 

7. a. tratts. To waste or fritter av^ay in a childish 
or idiot it maimer, b. intr. To go on in a feeble oi 
idiotic way. 

*783 Churl rut 1 Poems , Ep. Hogai/h 643 To drivel out 
wliole years of Idiot Incatlt. 1832 h xamtuer 6f> 2 F.vcry 
thing has been done to drivel away the (Htpuliu cnlbusiasin. 
i8y6 Kmmison Mim. /’apt is, lot/. Republn Whs. (Bohn) 
III 19 1 Drivelling and huckstering away ..eveiy prim iple 
of humanity. 1885 Law t imes .i j May n8, j He ditvi ls on 
fiom year to year, his fine abilities rusting from disuse. 

Hence Dri* veiled ppl. a. 

c 1325 Poem on / nnes of Fdw. It, Iv. rilaidwii h) ^5 Ills 
hod scnal hang on his hrest, kin as a diaveh'd lovvt. x6|o 
Drayton Muses' Elysium x. (R.) His staring licastl)' drive) d 
U ard. a 1668 (see sense 4). 

fDrivelarde. Obs. rare-*, [see next.] 

1530 P visor, ai s f Diivelnrtlr a lyc», ram > use. 

Drivflllor, -eler (dri'v’laj''. [f. Djuvkl v. f 
• Kit '.] 1. One who drivels or slnverH. 

1530 Paisgr. 215/2 Drivelar that drivrleth, baueux. 16 16 
Suri 1. & Mvrkh. Country Jaime iry The oihrr fialtlr] 
do gi rally desire and delight in that which these driuelcrs 
do leaue vj»on the edges of the rackc*, and licke it awuy. 
>728 Morgan A/gieis I. vi. 206 '1 he proudest Arab .. nevei 
disdains to kiss the . . garments of any squalid Sioundiel, if 
a Natural Drivler, or a reputed Maiabboth. 1841-4 F MI 
son Ess., Prudent e Wks. ( Bohn) 1. 08 The pitiful tlrivelli is 
whom travellers descril>c as frcijucnting the b.»/a*us of Con- 
stantinople. 

2 . One who talks or nets in a babyish or idiotic 
way ; a drivelling idiot or fool. 

1710 St ffi 1 Tat Ur No. 208 P 8 An errant Driveler. 1761 
C01 man JiaUms W(fe 11 ii, Sure you imagine me an idiot, 
a driveller. ' 1790 Burkf ( orr. (1844) III. 159 Hr hml bei n 
. a driveller in |>oli* y, ifhe had done olhdwise than he did. 
1825 S>i). Smith // ks ^ (1859) II. 67 1 It ix the argument of 
a driveller to other drivellers. 1859 Mai allay Biog. (18171 
204 Pitt’s. . inilitaiy adininisttatiou was that of u driveller 

Dri'velling, -eling, vbl. s/>. [f. ns jncc. f 

-iNd 1 .] The action ol the verb Drivkl. 

1 . A running at the no&c and mouth ; slavering ; 
eoner. ** glavtr, 

*398 T hlvisa Bai/h. Do P. A’.vii lxvii. (1495) 284 Yf the 
dreuelynge of a woode hounde fallyth in to the water, it en 
fectyth the water. 1563 87 Foxk A. M. (151/1) 7401k.) 
His eyen and mouth faire iiosed .without any dnueting 01 
spurging 111 any place of his l»ody. 1822 34 Goon Study 
Alt d. fed. 4) I.407 The <oty/a or snuffling of old age, is pr< • 
cisely analogous to it* ptyalism or drivelling. 

2. *■ Dkivf.l jb.u 2 . 

1786 tr, Beckford't Vathck (1868) 62 Ah he betrajed a 
villariouH drivelling in bis tears, the Caliph turned bin hack. 
*84* Miall in Nenconf, II. 425 The miserable driveling-, 
of the senate. 

Dri-velling, -eling, pft- <* [f a* prcc 1 
-Isa '*.] That drivels. 

1 . Slavering, dribbling. 

1530 Palsgr. jti/i Drivelyng a* a yonge thyldr, baueu r . 
1552 Huloei, Driuelynge ballot or queane, sitapttu. 1 1611 
Svlvebteh Du Bartas il iv. iv. Detay 179 Stooping as she 
goes, With driveling mouth, and with a sniveling host, 
t b, transf. That flowa or falls in drops. Obs. 

*624 Gee Foot out of Snare yii 63 Those driuelmg 
droppes are they, which arc kept in a siluer Image. 1804 
Naval Ckron. All. 473 Gusts of wind and drivelling sUri 

2. Characterized by or given to silly childish 
talk or weak action ; idiotic. 

c 1460 Iscc Drivfl v . 5]. 1592 Shvks Rom . \ Jut. 11. 

iv. 95 Thi* driucling Ixhic ix like a great Naturall, that 
runs lolling vp ana downe to hid his liable in a hole. 
x6oa Marston Ant. 4 Met. v. Wkc 185ft I. 56 Can you 
paint me a driveling iceiing song? 1728 T Sheridan 
J’erstus' Sat , 1. (1739) 2 r All this drivhng Stuff without 
Sinews or Strength. *741 Warm; Eton Dm. Legat. iv. v. 
HI. 222 Some driveling grccanised Mythologist. 18x8 
Hazlitt Eng. Poets iv. (1870) 105 The mere drivelling 
effusion* of hi* spleen and malice. # 1864 Knight Passages 
Wrkg. Life I. iii. 167 A drivelling idiot railed a king. 

t 8. at sol. or a* sb. A drab. Obs. rare. 

ino Levins Manip. 135/4? A Driueling, scraptim. 

Hence 3 >rl*Y»lU&cljr adv. 

*731 Bailey, Driivltngly, sillily xSso W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XCII. 62 The wording of the poetry.. is 
often drivelliagly diffuse. 

Driven (dri Vo),///, a . [pa. pple. of Drive v ] 
1. Urged onward, impelled, etc. ; see the verb. 
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1641 Beit Farm. Bks (Surtees) 99 If it bee not infected 
with a wheat* called dri\en wheats ; which wheate hath no 
awnci like unto long read 1801 Soirntv Thnlaba ix. xli, 
The driven air before her bunt'd the face Of Thalaba. >887 
Pal l Mali G 1 Aug 2/1 An amount of work such as mates 
of less driven steamers have no idea of. 

2. Of snow : Carried along and gathered into 
heaps by the wind ; drifted. Of feathers or down : 
Separated from the heavier by a current of air (see 
1 )ktvk v. 8 d). 

1579 I .vi y Rufhues (Arb.) 89 As white as the driven snow. 
1604 Shakh. Oth. 1. iii. ?y My thnee-driuen bed of Down*. 
1668 H. More Div. Dial. in. xxviii. (1711) 351 Thin Paper 
. . but u» strong ns any Vellum, and as white as driven Snow. 
1817 Scott Harold the Dauntless 1 xix, More than to rest 
on driven down. *8*3 Byh in Juan vi. xxv, Sheets white 
ns what bards call * driven Snow*. 

Driver (drai v;u . [f. PitTVE v. + -Kit C] 

1 . gen. One who drives (in various senses : see 
the verb . 

14 Matt, in WrAViilcker 687 i 3 Hit fugator, n dr> fcr. 
r 1450 tr.Dc Imitations in. Ix 143 G race is . grower doun, 
dryucr awey of sorowe 1370 Ait 14/ /is. c 8 § 4 Solicitors 
and Drivers of Barguins. 1613 Br- Mountagu A/p. Caesar 
1 ix. 80 A dangerous driver ut Popery and Sedition. 1767 
Riuiarphon in Phil. Trans. LVIll. 30 The weight of a 
hammer did not contribute so much in driving a naff, as the 
quickness* of the motion given it by the driver. 

2. spec. a. One who drives a herd of cattle, etc. 
■4»3. C at A . Angl. 109/1 A Diywcr (A. Dryfer) of nawte. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/3 Drivar of camcllcs, chantelier. 1844 
l.D Brough a m .-L Lunel II. vi. i«,6 All were forced to keep 
the same pace, in order that a single driver.. might suffice. 

b. O.ie who drives a vehicle or the animal that 
draws it ; a charioteer, coachman, cabman, etc. ; 
also, one who drives a locomotive engine. (Often 
with defining word prefixed, as cab-driver, engine- 
dnver, etc., for which sec the first element.) 

c 1430 St Cut Alert (Surtees) 6016 All |>c diyurrs ware 
ugusto Pat sledd huIu ga our faste. 1581 Say ilk Taatus 
4 (K.) Iluflbiis, stage* players, and 4 liarcl drivers. *7x3 
oi*h tbi^A’jr.xni. 99 Fiety coursers in the inpul r.u e Urg'd by 
fierce drivers thro’ the dusty space. 181a C01 . Hayy kkk Diary 
(1893) 1. 55 An excellent < liaise with a decent driver. 

c. The overseer of a gang of slaves. (See also 

Slave-driver.) 

1796 Stkuman Surinam II xviit. 5s The prisoners .being 
secuted by the negro-drivers. 1813 Lt>. Bmiiurst in Ann. 
Keg. ih/i note, That the whin should no longer l>c carried 
into the field, and there displayed by the driver, a 1843 
Southey Sonn. in, That inhuman driver lifts,. The. .scourge. 

d. slang. (Sec <iuot.) 

1831 Mayhfw Loud. A a four (1861 1 II. 333 ‘Drivers*, or 
those who compel the men in their employ to do more 
yy ut k for the same wages. 

e. In various other specific uses : see quots., 
and various sensei of Drive v. 

1340 Ait 32 Hen. Cl II, c. 13 3 7 The same .driuours [of 
n forest) shal cause the same vnprofituble beastes, .to l>e 
killed. i8i» *S farting Mag . XI.. 5 j The best curler, lues 
generally the power of arranging the order of the game; 
and whoever is last in order gives directions to all the re-a 
. . He is called the driver and the first the lead. i8so 
Gi.oykr Hist. Derby I. 58 When the holers have finished 
their operations, a new set of men, called hammer-men, 
or drivers, enter the works. 1867 Corah. Mag. Apr. 492-3 
Theic is the ‘long driver’ fat golf], who hits as far in two 
strokes as a ‘short driver* docs in three. 1884 liar pc Vs 
Mag^ Oct. 753 f 2 The., workmen wade about the vats 
spearing, .hides as a Western river ‘driver* docs his logs. 

3 . A tool or appliance for driving. 

a- t A bundle of osier rods used to bent the bushes in 
‘driving’ young pheasants (see I>kivk t*. 3 b>. b. A 
mallet. 0. A tool used by toopers in driving on the 
hoops of casks. d. Shipbuilding (see quot. 1850). ©. 

I Tearing. The piece of wood which drives the shuttle 
through the shed of the loom. ^ f . A bar for tamping the 
powder in a blast-hole; a tamping-iron. g. An instru- 
ment for enlarging or attcring the shape of a diilled hole; 
= Drift sb. 13 b. A tool for driving out the piece of 

a metal plate in punching. i. Golf. The play-club : ‘ a 
wooden-headed club with full-length shaft, more or less 
supple, with which the ball can be driven to the greatest 
distance *. 

1874 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, iti. (1706) 37 Take your 
Instrument called a Driver, which is made of strong white 
Wands or Osiers set fasten a handle.. With this Oliver you 
must make a gentle noise. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 
318/1 A Drivci [is] a piece of Wood cut in the form of a 
Wedge.. with this by the help of Blows with the Addicc, 
nil sorts of Hoops aie driven fast upon Barrels. Ibid. 344/1 
A Pavers Maul, or Mall, or Mallet .is of some termed a 
Driver. 1753 Chambers Cyi l. Sutp.. Driver, .used in the 
taking pheasant powts, in the method called driving. .With 
this instrument the sportsman having fixed his nets, drives 
the young birds into them, c 1830 Rudim. Navig. (Wenlc) 

1 16 Driver, the foremost spur on the bilgeways, the heel of 
which is fayed to the forcsidc of the foremost poppet, and 
cleated on the bulgeways. and the sides of it stand fore 
and aft. It is now seldom used. 189a Badm. Libr,, 
Mountaineering ii. 68 Forty-four inches is an average 
length for the golfer's driver, .the longest club with which 
he finds he can hit accurately. 1894 Athenmum 24 Nov. 
707/3 The hat [wa*J a monstrous club . . wielded, as one 
would wield a driver at golf. 

4 . A boat used in fishing with a drift-net. 

1664 L Keymkk Obsew. Dutch Pishing in Pkenix (1721) 

1. je? The 1500 Strand-boats, Evers, Gal tots, Drivers, and 
Tod-boats fish upon their own Coasts. 1883 Pall Mall G. 

9 May i/a Drivers (i. e. f boats used in the herring, mackerel, 
or pilchard fisheries with drift nets) . . are smaller than 
trawlers, and arc not required to sail while Ashing. 

5. Naut. f a. A large sail formerly used at the 
aftermost part of a ship in fair weather, set * square’ 


(t.e. transverse to the ship’s length) on a yard at 
the end of the spanker-boom. Obs. b. Now 
applied to the Spanker, a fore-and-aft sail at the 
same part of the ship ; sometime! distinguished as 
1 a sail smaller than the spanker, but set on the 
same boom and gaff. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Driver, an oblong 
sail, occasionally hoisted to the mizen peak, when the wind 
ix very fair. 1794 Ringing Seamanship I. 317 The 
Driver or Spanker Sail Ix bent a* a temporary matter. 
*798 7 ml. of * Vanguard ' Dec., in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1845) III. 309 A very stormy passage, in which the Van- 
guard split her three topsails and the driver though it yymx 
brailed up. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Woni-bk., Driver , a large 
sail formerly used with the wind aft or quartering. .The 
name latterly has been officially applied to the spanker, 
both being tne aftermost sails of a ship. 1883 (.d Coast- 
guard says \ A driver differs from a spanker in being 
smaller, and i* used in bad wuatho, l>eiiig set on the same 
gaff and boom. 

8. A part of machinery, usually a wheel, which 
communicates motion to other parts, or to which 
the power is directly communicated ; the diiving- 
wheel of a locomotive, etc. 

1831 G. R. Point r Silk Mauuf. 208 The rude wooden 
wheels and drivers wlm.li were long used. 1847 Engineer 
A Mach . Assistant (1850) 71 When two wheels geer to- 
gether the one which communuates the motion to the 
other ix railed the driver or leader, and the wheel impelled 
in tailed the foil aver. 1879 Hoi tzapfihi. Turning IV. 
196 M o» ion ti transmitted by the contact of nn arm or pin. 
the driver , on the ( buck, with an arm or carrier attached 
to the work. 

b. front-, rear-, double-driver \ applied re- 
spectively to a bicycle or tricycle in which the 
driving power is applied to the front wheel, the 
hind wheel, or two wheels (of a tricycle). 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar 1275/* Imperial Club tricycle, .front 
steerer, double driver. 1891 IVhet ling it Mar. 455 The rear- 
driver tan be mastered in a much shorter time. 1893 Cyil. 
tour Club Gaz. De< . 372, 1 did not see one solitary speci- 
men of the front driver. 

7 . Comb, driver-ant, a species of ant ( Anomma 
arcens ) found in West Africa: see quot. 1865; 
driver-boom (Maul.), the boom on which the 
driver ( sense 5) is set ; driver-yard (see quot.). 

1794 Rigging tjr Seamanship I. 84 The mizen course and 
driver boom sail [arc set] fiom the mi/en mast. Ibid. 180 
The Driver-yard ix a small yard, which expands the head 
of the driver without the peek of the gaff, to which it is 
hoisted by haliards. 1709 Naval C Aron. I. 442 Her driver 
boom [is] gone. 1859 Daryvin Or/g. Spec. viii. (1878) 232 
Next of the diivcr ant. 1863 Wood homes without If. 
xxiv. (1868) 447 They arc called Driver Ants because they 
drive before them every living creature. 

Ilcnce Dri ven** (ttonce-V'd,), a female driver; 
Drlv*rl*«* a., without a driver; Drlvarship, 
the office of a driver (sense 2 b) ; skill in driving. 

1691 E. Tayiok Buh men's Theos. Philos. 346 Not the 
Oninipotcncy, but the Drivers** in or into the might, i860 
All Year Round No. 72. 511 They go on pcrfoiming sur- 

I iussing feats of drivership. 1870 Daily News 33 Apr.. He 
oxt all command oY-cr the horses, which dashed along 
dibcrlcss. 189a Pall Mali G. 19 Ian. 4/3 The. runaway 
horses had taken the driverless coacn on without injury. 

Driveway (drai-ViWt 71 ). Chiefly U.S. [f. Drive 
v. + Way.] A way along which something is 
driven, a. A course along which game arc driven 
in hunting, b. A road or way along which animals 
or vehicles are driven ; a carriage drive. 

1873 Tlmm e & Sheldon Hist. Nortlfield, Mass, 46 
Capturing both larger and smaller sorts by means of drive- 
ways and in rude traps and yank-ups. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 184/2 Winding driveways lead up to it from the 
road. 1889 Century Mag. Dec. 227/2 Tne decks [of a 
ferry-boat] were crowded with laboring men, the drive-ways 
choked with teams ; the women and children standing inside 
the cabin. *895, H. P. Robinson Men Born Equal 16 A 
carriage .came down the driveway. 

Driving (drarvig), vbl. sb. [-ing M 

1 . The action of Drive vb. (q.v.\ in various senses. 

c 1440 Promf. Parv. 132/2 Dry vynoe, orcathchyngc [in r. 
chaxingc], minatus. 1404 Fahyan Citron, vn. 461 in tyme 
of dryuynge .of whiche fmrgayne. 1540 Latimer 4 th Sente, 
bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) no Wythout any dclayes, or dryuynge 
oh t *38o Hollyhand Treat. P'r. Tong, Dechassement , a 
driuing away. x6u Bible 2 Kings ix. 30 The driuing is 
like the driuing of Ichu the sonne of Niinshi; for he 
driueth furiously. 1763 Si erne Tr. Shandy VII. xvii. <R.), 
All within three minutes driving. s 88 a Graphic 30 Sept, 
290/2 At private schools of a higher class the driving is 
even worse. 

2 . cotter. That which is driven : sec Drive v. 8 d. 
1696 Tkyon Misc. ii 61 Many Feathers.. are Imported 
from several Countries, which are the Drivings of old Beds. 

8. attrib. and Comb. (Several of the combina- 
tions may also be regarded as belonging to the 
ppl. adj.) a. Relating to, adapted for, or devoted 
to driving (in a carriage). 

1788 Mrs. Hughes Henry $ Isabella I. 77 Moving slowly 
round the driving way. 1794 W. Felton Carriages <1801) 
Gloss , Dritdng Cushion, a deep cushion, made.. for the 
driver to sit on. 188s L. C Lillie Prudence 95 To make 
her driving toilet. 1887 Daily News 16 May a/5 The institu- 
tion of the two four-in-hand driving clubs. 1891 Pall Mall 
G. it July 6/1 Beautiful driving weather. 1693 Daily News 
5 J u ly 5/3 The driving meet in Hyde Park. 

b. In namw of various mechanical contrivances 
used for driving (see quota, and various senses of 
Drive v.) t as driving-block, - bolt, -cap, - chisel \ 


- pike ; ecp. of parts of machinery which communi- 
cate motion to other parts, as driving-axle, -band, 
- bell , - gear , -pulley, -shaft ; or of parts in con- 
nexion with these, as driving- spring ; also driving- 
iron, -putter, two clubs used in golf, the former 
to give great elevation to the ball, the latter to 
drive a very low ball against a heavy wind. Sec 
also Driving-box, -wheel. 

1849-50 Wfalk Diet. Terms , Driving springs, the springs 
fixed upon the boxes of the Mrivtng axle o? a locomotive 
engine, to support the weight and to deaden the shock* 
mused by irregularities in the rails, t86* frnl. boc. Arts 
X. 327/2 "Driving-bands, .arc now made largely in india- 
rubber. 1883 /.aw Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 358 Leathern 
•driving-belts were used in working the machinery at the 
factory. 1849 Alb^ Smith Pott let on Leg. 80 The • monkey* 
war the large “driving-block that falU upon a pile-head. 
1769 Falconer Put. Marine {y 789) Repoussoir, a ‘driving* 
Ik>U, used by ahipwrights to knock out some other bolt 
from its station. *877 Lumberman's Gat. 8 Dec. 362 Each 
man.. carries a driving pike* or heavy pole some eight 
feet long. 1857 Chambers Inform. 11 . 693/3 The “driving- 
putter ix shorter In the shank than the play-club .. The 
driving-putter send* * skimming' balls, and .so 'cheats the 
wind 

Dri’ving, ppl- a. J-ing 2.] That drives. 

X. Impelling, setting in motion, actuating. 

(The phr. driving wind, etc. may belong to sense 2.) 
j»97 R. Glouc. '1724) ao Heo. wende uon> with god wvnd 
& wel diyuyng flode. 1687 Luttrkll Brief a el. (1857) 
1 . 403 So great a driving Yvind. >w. Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Times Wks. (Bohn) II. 116 The ability of its journals is the 
driving force. 1895 Ch. Q. Ret>. Oct. 156 Doubt ns the 
driving energy of active inquiry. 

2 . Moving along rapidly, esp. before the wind ; 
drifting; said also of a stotm, in which rain or 
snow drives rapidly before a strong wind. 

s6ot Shake. Twel. 1 V. 1. ii. 11 When you.. Hung on our 
driuing boate. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 564 Perpetual 
Sleet, and driving Snow. 180* R . Brookes' Gazetteer (td. 12) 
s.v. Proviucetmvn , The houses are ..set upon piles, that the 
driving sands may pass tinder them. 1848 C. A. Johns 
I f r eek at Lizard 43 The nets are set . .parallel to the tide and 
suffered to drift with it, hence they are called ‘drift nets', 
and the boats 4 driving boats'. 

1 8 . Driving notes {Musi ) : an old name for syn- 
copated notes, as being 'driven' or prolonged 
through the accent. Obs. 

1597 Mori ey Introd. Mus. 89 The third is a driuing 
Yvaie in two crotchets and a minlme, but added by a rest. 
1731 Kei.i hr Thorough-bass in W. Holder Harmony 189 
The several driving Notes descend by degrees. 1858 Currie 
Etem. Mus. Anal, xoi Which, .ha* so peculiar an effect in 
performance ax to have sometimes procured for such notes 
the epithet of ‘driving notes’. 

Hence Drl vlngly adv., in a driving manner. 

1841 Miss Mitfokd in L'Estrange Life (1870) III. 163 It 
rained drivingly. 

Driving-box. 

1 . The box on which the driver of a carriage sits. 

i?94 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 149 The driving-box 

..fitted to the half top of the scat of a chaise. 1837 Dickpnr 
Pukw. xiv, A couple of driving-lx)xes, two or three whips, 
and as mnny travelling-shawls. 

2 . The journal-box of a driving-axle, 

1874 Knight Diet. Merit , Driving-axle , the axle of a 
driving-wheel ; the bearing portion rests in the driving-box. 
The weight of that portion of the engine is supported by a 
driving-soring upon the box. 

Driving-wheel, a. A wheel which com- 
municates motion to one or more other wheels or 
machinery, b. Each of the large wheels of a 
locomotive’ engine, to which the power is trans- 
mitted through the connecting-rod and crank, 
c. The wheel of a bicycle or tricvcle to which the 
force is directly applied. Also fig. 

1838 N. Wood Railroads , An engine, .with driving wheels 
ten feet diameter. 1870 Emerson Soc, \ So lit. vi. 116 The 
men in cities who arc the centres of energy, the driving- 
wheels of trade, politics, or practical arts. 

Driwerie, var. Drueby, Obs. 
tDrix. Obs. [Origin uncertain.] Decayed 
wood ; the decayed part (of timber). 

1609 C Butler Pent. Mon. (1634) 57 [The Wasp] worketh 
a Comb of the utter drix of Pales, or other Timber. 

Hence Drizy, fdrlokvia a., decayed (at tim- 
ber); *=Druxy, o.v. 

Driizle (dri z'l), sb . 1 [goes with Drizzle v.] 
Small, fine, spray-like rain. 

133* in Harington Nugar Ant. 03 To shunne Bleak win- 
ters drizzle. 1668 Wilkin* Real Char. 58 The Condensa* 
tion of it, from a Cloud, or from a Mist, Rain, Drizle. 1808-7 
J. Bkrkrford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. iii, A mist 
which successively becomes * mizzle, a drizzle, a shower, a 
rain, a torrent. C. Bronte Vtllette xxi, It rained a 
November drizzle* 

Drixsle, sbp A name of the youn£ ling (fish). 
2769 Pennant Zool. (1776) III. 198 < Jod.) It Snot reckoned 
a sizeable fish, and consequently not entitled to the bounty 
. .Such are called drizzles and are in season all summer. 
Driulft (dri'z'l), v. Also 6 dryael, 6-7 dria- 
•el, 6-8 drisle, dris>)lo, 7 dri*(i)el. [Not 
known before 16th c. Origin obscure: possibly 
dim. and freq. of rare MG. Dxubb, OE. driosan 
to fall; with 16th c. dryseling cf. Drysnino.] 

1 * intr. To rain in very fme, dense, spray-like 
drops : said of the weather, the day, and import, ; 
to sail, as rain, in fine drops. 
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vflM [*+t Drizzling ///. a. b. J 1590 Mari own Edw. IF, 
WkR. (Rtldg.) 199/a lhc*e learn, that drizzle from mine 
eyes. 1637 G. Daniel Genius of this He 7 Nor ever did the 
winter dnsslc here. *•37 Carlylk Fr. Rev. I, v. ii, The 
morning i* none of the comfortable*! : raw ; it I* even driz- 
zling a Tittle, i8ae Zangwill Btg Bow Myst. 89 A thin rain 
drizzled languidly. 

fl T* Shfi.lky Faust 11. 187 The magic note*, like 

spark on bpark, Drizzle, whistling through the dark, 

ta. trass s . To shed in fine spray-like drops. Ohs. 

IS 4 | Drizzling vbl sb, below), ijtt Lylv Campaspe 

111. ill, Danae, into whose prison Jupiter drizled a golden 
show re. 1999 Shaks. Muck Ado 111. iii. itt Stand thee 
close then vnder this penthouse, for it drisaels mine. i6oz 
— Jul C. it. ii. 01 Fierce fiery Warriours fight vpon the 
Clouds /, Which drizel'd blood vpon the Capitol). 1640 
Quarles Div, Poems , E legit Dr . Wilson i. I cannot mizzle : 
Mv fiuent brains are too severe to drizzle Sleight drop*. 

3 . To sprinkle or wet with minute drops, rare. 

ttio Scott Lady of L. iv. v, Drizzled by the ceaseless 
spray. The wizard waits. 1869 Blackmore Lama D. iii, 
The little stubby trees, .were drizzled with a mess of wet. 

Hence Dri'acled ///. a., shed in spray-like 
drops ; Dri ssling vbl. sb . (in quot 1 543, coster.). 

*543 Balk Yet a Course , 4c. 97 (T.) The draffysh de* 
claracyons of my iorde Boner, with such other dirty dryset- 
ings of Antichrist, zego Shaks. Costs. Err. v. i. 312 Sap- 
consuming Winters drizled snow. 161c Crookp. Body of 
At asi 499 They . • auoid their water by dri*lm2 or dtops. 1856 
T. Airu Poet. lYks . 34a A bloody drizzled shower. 

Milling, ppl . a . [f. Drizzle v. 4- -ing 2. ] 

That drizzles, a. Of rain or the like. 


tfa Spknsrr Sheph. Cat. Jan. 41 Fiom mine eyes the 
tazling teares descend. 1594 — A sssoretti xviii, Dri/ling 
drops that often doc redound, the firmest flint doth in con- 


tinuance wcare. *667 Minos P. A. \ 1.546 No drizling 
showr, But ratling storm of Arrows barbd with fire. 1743 
Lottd.br Country Brew. iv. (ed 2)267 Hun a drilling Stream 
. .on a few Hops. 1863 (Jf.o. Eliot Romola in. xtv, They 
walked on in silence .. under the smalt drizzling rain, 
b. Of a dav, climate, ere. 

* 5 66 Drant Horace, Sat. 11. ii.(R.), Through sletie drisling 
day. 165a Bknlowks Theoph. 11. Ixxii, Thus mounts she 
dnzling Olivet. 1741 Short in Phil. Trans. XI. I. 6ao All 
Three Days showery or drisling. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter 
At edit . 1. iii. 81 A drizzling November day in England. 

Drisxly (drrzli), a. ff. Drizzle 4. -v l.] Of 
the nature of, or characterized by drizzling. 

1*97 Drydkn I’irg. Georg, ill. 475 During Winter's drisly 
Reign. 1748 Thomson Last, indol. 1. 238 Falling batk 
again in dnzzlydcw. s86t Dickens Gt . Expect, xxvti, Un- 
fortunately the morning was drizzly. 

Dro, aroch, obs. pa. t. of Draw v . 

Droag, droan(e, obs. ff. Drog, Dronk. 
Drobely, drobly, drobyl, varr. Drubly, 
Drubblk, Obs. 

t Droclt. Obs. A part of a plow (see quot.). 

.*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp , Drock. is an upright piece of 
timber, .belonging to the right side of the tail. .The ground 
wrist of the pTow is fastened to this, as also is the earth 
board. 

t Drofy drove, a. Obs. [OK. dr6f turbid, 
disturlicd, a parallel form to OS. drdbi (MDu. 
droevp , Du. droef), OHG. truobi (Ger. tnibe) 
OTeut. *drdbu‘S (becoming *drobjo •), from ablaut 
stem of dratran, whence Draff. Cf. Drkf.] Tur- 
bid, disturbed, troubled : physically or mentally. 

c 1000 Sar. Leechd. III. 204 Flod drof fcesihft acbyliix^a 
hit xetacnaft. c taoj Lay. 1040 Drof he web on mode. Ibid. 
6388 Drof ft lays sorij him we* on hcorte. a 1300 Cursor 
At. 13760 (Colt.) Quen hi a water all droue [v.r. diouedj war. 

Dror(e, droff(e, obs. ff. drove : see Drive v. 
t Drof-land. Old Law. Also ? dry fl and and 
errott. driftiand. [f. ME, drof, OE. dnif Drove, 
driving *• Land.] ' v See quot. 1660.) 

i860 W. Somnbk Gavelkind prop. iv. 116 (Drof-land) that 
holden by the service of driving, os well of Distresses taken 
for the Lords use, as of the Lords cattcl from place to place, 
as to and from Markets. Fairs, and the like : more par- 
ticularly here in Kent or driving the I*ords hogs or swine 
to and from the Weald of Kent. 1684 F. Phillips At is* 
taken Recomp . 39 (The lord*] in many or some of their 
manors do receive Quit-rents of their Tenants for Berdland, 
or provision of victuals for their homes ; Draft and. for 
driving their Cattle to Fairs and Markets. 1848 Wharton 
LawLex ,, Drift-land, Drofland, or Dryfland. 

Drog, v. Also 7 droag, 8 drouge. [? a back- 
form from Drogher or F. drogueur.] trasts. To 
carry in a drogher. Hence Droging, dro’ghing, 
the West Indian coasting trade ; also attrib. 

z68x Treat, cone . E. India Trade 4 To hope that ever 
we can cope with the Dutch in White Herring Fishing, 
Salt-droaging from St. Uval* to the East Land, or the Rus- 
sia or Greenland Trade. 1787 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 222 Alt 
the drougina vessel* belonging to the island. 1805 Naval 
Chron, XIII. 6 I employed myself in drogglngsugar. 

Drog, -arid : see Drogue, Drug, Druggery. 
Droga, droger: see Darooa. 

Droga-, drogue)-, drogerman, obs. forms of 
Dragoman. 

Drogat(t, drog(g)itt, obs. ff. Drugget. 
Droger, arogger, var. of Drogheb. 

Drogge, obs. form of Drug. 

Drogh, obs. dial. f. Through. 
c igag Eng. Cong. fret. If. 4 b, Both drogh right and trowth. 
Drogh, dro), drojghe, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 
Droghen, dro^en, obs. imu pple. of Drib. 
IHtoghu (dr^gax). Also 8-9 drogger, 9 
droftr, droguer. [a. obs. F. drogutur (1525 


in Jal and (iodef.) 'a ship which fished and riiicri 
herring and mackerel 1 (JaD, f. 16th c. Du. drogher, 
droog/ier, Du. droogtr , a oryer, f. droogett to dry. 
Cf. r. drogue rie, l)u. droogerij , drying- place t * cc 
terme se dit de la pcche et dc la preparation du 
hareng* (Aubin 1702 in Jal).] A West Indian 
coasting vessel ; hence transferred to other slo\s 
clumsy coasting craft. 

(1756 see Dkowk sf.J 178a Ann. Reg. 270 j If they arc 
not employed in droghers . . mean* shall lie furnished them 
to denari for the neutral islands. 1790 I'htl /mwi. LXXX. 
346 Droghers, or vessels employed in carrying store*, &e. 
From one part of the island (Grenada) to another. 1809 
Naval Chron. XI 11 . 6 A drogger m a Shallop, 01 Schooner, 
employed to convey sugar from the Plantation* to the Mer- 
chantmen. /bid. XIV. 73 Disguising her as a Droger. 1836 
E. Howard R. Reefer xxxiv, This drogher , . was a large, 
half-decked, cutter-rigged vessel. i860 IUkillit Dnt. 
Atner Droger or Drogher .. built solely for burden, and 
for transporting cotton, lumber, and other heavy articles, 
b. attrib. and Costib as drogher- tnati, syshtst. 
1873 f*ANDNKR Hist. Jamaica 330 Trade, done on what i* 
st ill known as the arogger s> stem. 1889 J. J. Thomas 
1'ioudactty 179 Engage the. .droghermen ns able seamen. 

Droghing: see Drog ik 
Droght(e, dro$t(e, dro^pe, obs. ff. Drought. 
Drogoman, drogueman, varr. of Dragoman. 
Drogue (dr^g). Forms: 8 drug, 9 drugg, 
drog, dro(u gue. [peril, orig. drug , var. of Drag 
sb ., the form drogue arising through assimilation 
to drogue , obs. and Sc. form of Drug sb 1 ] 

1 . / / 'halc'fishitig. A contrivance attached to the 
end of a harpoon line to check the progress of a 
whale when running or sounding. 

A simple form consists of a pie<e of stout l>oaid, 12 or 14 
inches square ; another consists of a small wooden tub, with 
it* concavity in the direi tkm of the wh.de. 

17*3 Dudley in Phtf. Trans. XXXI II. 261 Sometime* 
they will get away after they have hern lain e<l ..with Irons 
in them, and Dings fastened to them, whuh arc thick 
Hoards about fourteen Inches square. 1858 Simmonds Pit/. 
Trade, Drog, a name given in Scotland to a buoy attached 
to the end of a haipoon line. 1875 Kingston South Sea 
Whaler in. 79 The first mate was on the point of heaving 
his own line overboard with .1 drougue fastened to it. 

2 . Naut. A hooped canvas bag towed at the 
stern of a boat to prevent it from broaching to. 

1873 Bf.dford Sailor s Pocket Bk. vi. (cd. 2) aao 'lowing 
astern a pig of ballast, .or canvas bag termed a 'diogue’or 
drag . to hold the IxnitVs stern back, and prevent her being 
turned broadside to the sea or broaching-to. 1878 Boston 
Aferi ury 8 June, They arc provided with a novel kind of 
anchor (the drogue). It is a large canvas bai rd-shaped bag, 
attached to fifty fathoms of rope. 1888 Stott. Leader 29 
Nov. 7 The first breaker lifted the boat on her end, while 
the second, driving the drogue forward, slacked the rope, 
when the boat broached to. 

Drogue, -ry, obs. and Sc. ff. Drug, Druggery. 
Droh, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 

Droioh (drJx)- Sc. Forms: 6 droiche, 7 
droigh, 9 droioh. £perh. a metathesis of duet t h, 
duergh , or some similar form of Dwarf ; Gaelic 
has also drench from same source.] A dwarf. 

*53$ Ld. Treat. Acc. Scot, in Pitcairn Crint. /'rials I. 
*285 To the Droithe, to low’s his claithis fra (lie tail^rouri*. 
1368 Banna tyne At S. If. 17^ (Jam.) Anc little Interim!, of 
the Droichis part of the Play. a 1605 MoNK.OMFk/h LlyB 
ingw. Pohvart 70 Doe, droigh, what thou dow. 1818 Mt-h 
Fi KRiMi Marti age II. 185* The Englishwomen are all j»oor 
droichs/ said Nicky, who had seen three in. .her life. 

Hence Droi ohy a dwarfish. 

1693 Stot. Presbyt. Flog. (1738) 117 There was Zncchcus, 
a Man of a low Stature, that 1*, a little droichy Body. 
Droict, obs. form of Droit K 
Droig, obs. var. of Sc. drogue , Drug. 
t Droil, sb. Obs. Forms: (6 droyelle\ 6-7 
droyl(e, 7 droil(e. [The origin and mutual 
relations of this and the related Droil v . are not 
clear. The sb. has been (very doubtfully) compared 
with Icel. dtjSli , drone, sluggard. According to 
analogy (as well as elates^, the vb. would be 
expected to be formed from the sb, in sense 1 ; 
the vb, however is possibly related to Du. druiten 
to loiter, slumber, in Kilian druylcn * suggxedi, 
latenter siue clam ire \ which answers for the form, 
but imperfectly for the sense. The word has prob. 
been influenced by toil, moil. Cf. also Droy.] 

1 . A servant of all work ; a drudge, 

*579 Remedy agst. Lotte Db, A bond mnn to hi* appetite*, 
A drudge unto a droyelle. 1383 Goi.dino Calvin on Deut. 
xevi. 593 If hi* mauler would *end him to the fcclde* or v*e 
him a* a droyle in his house to doe what&ocuer he had to be 
done. i6a* Rogers Naamatt 301 So they be faithfull 
droile* ana drudge*, they think more cannot be required, 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. n. xi. ft 1. 264 Conditions of men. . 
F reeman . . Slave . . Bondman . . Droyl, Drudge. 

2 . Drudgery ; toil in disagreeable work. 

1639 Shirley Gentl. Venice 1. ii, T*is 1 do all the droil, 
the dirt-work. 1643 Olarles Sol. Recant, ii. 32 For what 
reward hath man of all his droyle. 

t Droil, v . Obs. Forms : 6-7 droyl (e, 7 droil(e, 
[goes with Droil sb., q.v.] 

L intr. To drudge, slave, toil in mean work, 

IMS Spenser M, Hubberd 157 Let «uch vile vat*all* borne 
to dam vocation Drudge in the world, and for their living 
droyle. 1633 Quarles Embl. 1. tit. (1718) 14 0 who would 


di oil, Or delve in *uih a soil ! * 1660 II. Mom My it. t 7 o*il 
v. >v»i. 307 To make mill -horses of them, that they may 
the l»etter droile and drudge for the satisfaction of thru lusts. 

2. / rattc To subject to drudgery, rare. 

1643 Qi'aklks Sot. Recant. I. aa To what boj^full end 
Droyle we our crazy bodic*? 

Hence f Droi ling vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1607 Him'on Wls. 1 1 45 Moiling and droiling theie U for 
the woild without measure. 164* M in on Rf/tuvn. 1. 

) IThc ftottll left the dull uud dro)lmg 1 areas to plod on tit 
the old rode, and drudging Trade of outward Conformity. 
*674 Got 1 /, longue ix. | 13 Ihe droiling pesant scarce 
think* there is any world l>eyond hi* own village, or the 
neighltoring market*. 

Droit 1 (dioit, or as F., drwn). Also r- 6 
droyt, f» droict. fa. P‘. droit, cailicr dreit late 
pop. L. *drcttum , arictum L. dit turn stiaight- 
ened, straight, right, Djhfct; as sb. a straight or 
right line ; in late L. right, legal right, law.j 

1 . A light; a legal claim to what is one’s due; 
hence, that to which one has a legal claim ; a due ; 
pi. dues, duties, perquisites due by legal right. 

Di-oits of Admiralty \ certain right* 01 perquisite*, a* the 
proceeds arising from the seizure of enemies’ ships, wreck*, 
etc , formerly belonging to the Court of Admiralty, but now 
paid into the Exihequer. 

1481 Caxton it otic jf toy t evi, 301 lie sayde that they were 
the droytesnnd rightesof hi* dun he of the sepuhre. 1484 — 
Curtail 8 '1 he vertuc* of nut me and the ryghte* and diojte* 
of lyf huniayne. 15*8 Sik R. Wi*kion iii Dillon Calais <V 
/’/i/t(i 893) 93 Other <a*uallyc* and droyt* Koyall belong- 
ing to the Scignoiye. idi8 V.aml Siumfokh Lett. (1739) Ii. 
306 A* if the keening of the Foil, had prejudiced him in the 
Dioit* of his Admiralty. 18x6 Kkaiingf. Ttav (1R17) II. 
164 A difliculty expertemed in collet ting the droit* or duties 
exacted. 1861 Mai Const. Hut. (1863) 1 . iv. 198 Ccoige 
)U derived a considerable amount from the dioit* of the 
< rown and Admiralty anti other casual sources of levemie. 
1889 Ct 'ntnty Dit t. s.v f In American law droits of itdiun ally 
are not as such letogmzed. 

f 2 . Law, right, justice ; .1 law. Obs. 

*480 Caxion (h’itfs Met. x. vii, My fader knuweth the 
law e* Si drovtes. 1481 Afyrr, 1 ix. 35 The dtoytes and 
lawes hy whiih the jugviuents he inside. 1483 - Cato 
C \ iij. It 1* founde in droyt « anon. -Gold. Leg. 1 75b/* 'J’o 
lerne the Scycncc of dtoyl and of the In we. *333-8 At/ vj 
Hen. /'///. c. 26 Preuinh , The Domynyon. of Wale*., 
(whereof] tl\r Kinge* nioost Roiali Mngestie t»f mere droito 
and veryc right is verie hcdtle king Lordc and Ruler. 

3 . Comb., as droit-house, a building at a sea- 
port for the collection of the droits of Admiralty ; 
droitsman, the collector of droits. 

1816 A rtn. Reg. 31 Plaintiff was taken to the droit house 
at trie end of the pier. 1866 Hi alkmohf ( tadotk Nowell 
xxxiii .1 he Admiralty droit snien made an accurate inventory 
of the bungs and blacking IxAtle*. 

t Droit Obs. [Origin unascertained ] A 
minute weight ; the four hundred and eightieth pait 
of a grain troy, one twenty-fourth of a * mite’. 

(Helonging to a scries used in exact computations of weight 
of ecu ns, before the introduction of deumals, the. alternate 
subdivisions by 20 and 24 carrying out those of ounce* and 
pennyweight* See Notes hr Queries 8th S X. 255, 278,348.) 

1601 (‘ Weight of Silvet Coin* 43 Khz. 1601 ' given in ‘iWt., 
g r., Mites, Droits, Peril*, Hlancs'’ cited inj. Mill an Conn, 
Weights, be Aleas. 1740) *804 Prod. fas. / in Ruding 

( oittnge of Gt. Brit. 1840, I j6j, a 1606 A lint 4- Aloneta 
(.IAS. in Royal Mint Lib.) iv. If. 3, Note that . . in t grain 
Subtil I ihcte aic 2o f z Mites Subtill, and so fmther to Droites, 
to be devided if need *hall>c. 1649 y h/ Long Part/ . c. 43 
(St obeli 11. 65) Schedule or l able anneAcd— Piet c-s of 
Cold : xx*. 05 IVnny weight*. 20 Crains. 10 Mite*. ..Piece* 
of Silver: .. i J 00 Penny weight*. 07 Crains. 14 Mite* 20 
Droit* 02 Perils. 1 a Hlanks. Memorandum : Tw dee 

Ounces makes a pound weight Troy; ' 1 ’wcnty Mitcx make* 
aCrain; Twenty four Droits make* a Mite ; Twenty Pent* 
makes a Droit ; Twenty four Hlank» make* a Pcrit. Paused 
17 July. 1636 Hi olni Glossogr. s.v. ( >um e. 1658 Pnu 1 ii h 
* v. Petit. 1708-43 J. CifAMni'Ki AVNE St. Gt. But 1 f*j. 
x8n Keii V univ. i amidst, The Droit of »o Periot*. ■v 
Simmonhs Did. / rade. Droit, a division of the troy gram 
used by moncyers. 

Droitural (drortiiiriU), a. Imw. [f. F. droi- 
ture (see next) + -al,] Relating to a right to 
projx-rty, as distinguished from poaseasion. 

1830 Bomrill cited in W^bsifr. 1873 Postk Gains it. 
Comm. (ed. 2) 191 He might recover it for future presenta- 
tion* by droitural writ of right of advow’son. Hud. iv. 649 
'J be old division of Real action* in English law into Po<- 
.sc.ssory and Droitural. 

t Droi ‘ture* Obs. rare. [a. F .droit tire straight- 
ness, rightness late pop. L. *dreduia-m:— L. ///* 
reitura-nt a making stiatght ' Vitruv.', f. pj>l. htem 
of dh igfre to straighten, Dlitut r ] UprigntiRHs. 

* 4®3 C axton Gold. Leg. 246/2 'Jhcifor icrnuynelh hi* 
droyture pcrdurably whyche he fulfilled w)th lioly werke 

Droll (dr£ u l), sb. Also 7 droile, 7-8 drol(e. 
[a. F. drSle (1584 droile in Ilatz.-I)arm. ; in 16th 
c. also draule , orig. a sb. 'a good fellow, boonc 
companion, merrie grig, pleasant wag; one that 
cares not which end goes foi ward, or how the world 

;oes* (Cotgr.) ; subseq. also an adj., and *o in Eng. 

"he origin of the F. word is uncertain : see Diez, 
Littre, Darmestcter ] 

1 . A funny or waggish fellow ; a merry-andrew, 
buffoon, jester, humorist. 

ci« 4 S Howell Left. t. f. xviii, Tli« old Duke of Main 
. . was us’d to play the drol with him. Ibid. (1650) 1 . 438 
Dr. Dale, who was a witty kind of drola. 1838 /. Har- 
rington Prerog. PoP. Govt. u. v. (1700) 374 Lucian is a 
Drol, and intends a Jest. *663 Pgnr* Diary J June, Very 
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merry we were, Sir Thomas H.irvy being a very «lrol!e, 
i 167s Wood Ltfe( Oxf. Ili.t. Sue I I. 201 John Lamphirc . . 
who was sometimes the natural droll of tile company, 
/i 1680 Biii.ir Rem (i7sy) I,* 102 The worst Drols of 
Punchinellos Wei*, much th’ ingeniouncr Fellows 1709 
Si 1 llt Tat let' No. g P a Mr. Scoggm, the famous I)rol! of the 
last Centur>. 1768-74 ;i*m ki r l.t, Nat, (i8sa) I. 645 The 
frolu gamesome droll they have seen upon Covcnt Gaiden 
theatre. 1847 Disraiii Tanned 11. viii, Mrs. C'oningsby 
Was a fascinating droll. 1873 Browning Red Lott. Nt.-i af 
U'H Vs for the droll there, he tnat plays the king And screws 
out smile with n red nightcap on. 

f 2 . A comic or farcical composition or repre- 
suitation ; a farce ; an enacted piece of buffoonery ; 
a puppet-show. Obs. 

1649 G. Dwiti, Trinanh.Ta Rdr. 8 The frequent henpes 
Of Itraim’s, from the weakc sun-shine of an Eye Work Mag- 
gotts out— short Drolls— m urrilitie, x66s Tathaw Aqua 
J'ri. Introd., Theic are two Drolls, one of Watermen, 
tlie other of Seamen. 1711 Siiattlsii. {'harm , Entity- 
\ ta*nt (1749) I. 10 They are .. the subject of a choice 
Droll or Puppet-show at Uart’lemy Fair. 1731 Mkdif.y 
KoU<< tt's Cafe G. Hope I. to The crew, to divert them- 
selves, acted sevcial Drolls. 1818 Toon, Drollery . . a. A 
show ; the old word for the present di oils exhibited at fairs, 
t b. The acting of farces. Obs. 

1817 I>. Huomson Walks thro ’ Land. 194 A house of 
public exhibition in horsemanship and droll. 

f 3 . The action of making jest or sport ; jesting ; 
burlesque writing or style. Obs, 

1670 G. It. I Hit. Cardinals 1. t. 13 The whole Sermon 
being but a drot and derision of Kings and their Ministers 
1698 IK. Ferguson 1 Tieiu Kales, Pref., To turn everything 
he writes of into Droll and Daughter. 1711 tr. Werenfels 1 
Piii, Logomachy s 162 The ridiculous Mockery and Drolls 
of the Vulgar. 184a H. Rooms Ess. 1 . i. 35 A pretty story 
. that aftords scone for clinch and droll 

4 . a It rib, and Comb., as + droll booth, - house , a 
place where di oils were acted (obs .) ; droll toller. 

1706 K Ward Hud, Rediv. I. viii, 1 .ike Smith-field Proll- 
Ilooth, built with Wood. 1738 Wa 1 is lloltmss of 1 intes 
ill. Wks. 1812 HI. S79 Should the senate-house .. he used 
fot a theatre 01 droli-housc, or for idle puppet-shows 1866 
.S at. Rev. 11 Aug. 1 86/1 The droll-teller still went his louuds 
bum hall to cottage. 

Droll, a. [f.F . drble : sec prcc. sb.] 

1 . Intentionally facetious, amusing, comical, funny, 
f Droll fainting, caricature ; <t painter , caricaturist. 

i6»3 Ja.s. I in FourC . Eng. Lett . 4*5 , 1 heartily thank thee 
foi thy kind droll letter. 1756-8S J. Wahion Ess. /V/r (ed. 4) 
I. ii.51 Landsi hape-paiuting ..being even prcfencd to .single 

1 >ort»aits, to pieces of still-life, to droll-figures jjbs-ni 
1 . Wai I'oi.k Tcr/ue’s Am\d. Paint, (1786) 111 . 4*5 Daniel 
Boon, Of the same countiy, a droll painter. 1780 Hllsham 
Ess. 1 . x. 203 Theiholl inventions of Hogarth. 1838 Ln ion 
IThat -trill He do I. xii, He w as a droll and joyous humour- 
ist. « 86 i Wright Ess. Anh.rot II xxiii 330 F.verybody 
lias a perception of what is droll and ludicrous, 

2. Unintentionally amusing ; queer, quaint, odd, 
strange, 4 funny \ 

>753 Mm-MOHI Ciaroiy ix. (R.) Imitating the di oil figures 
those gallant youths exhibited 1790 Burns Tam tV Shan ter 
tpi) Wither'd beldams, mild and droll i8ss Scott Let. in 
Taylor & Raine Man. Surtees ( 1852) 164 I have built a tliull 
sort of house here .. a pretty, though somewhat fantastical 
icsidence. a 1876 c;. Dawson Bug. I.ei t. (1 886) 94 Charles 
the Second certainly was the dtollest idol ever nation set tip. 

Hence Dro'Ultjr, the quality of being droll; 
cotter, a droll thing ; Drollness. 

1639 Davenant Salmac Ida S folia Dram. Wks. 1873 II. 
317 Four Gi otesques or drollities. 18*3 F. Clissold Ascent 
Alt. Plane 1182s) 10 Excited, as he said, by the drollness of 
the scene. *883 Library Mag. (N. Y ) July 4 The ground- 
cuckoo is an embodiment of drolluess and absurdity. 

DroU, V. Also 7 drol, 7-8 drole. [a. obs. F. 
d rider * to play the wag etc. (Cotgr.), f. drble »b.] 
1 . intr. To make sport or fun ; to jest, joke ; to 
play the buffoon. Const, with, at , on, upon, 

1654 Wiiitklocke 7 ml, Sived. Emb. (1772) I. 130 White- 
locke drolled with them. 1663 Eakl Marckbirgh Fair 
learnings 19 There was no greater argument of a foolish 
and incoiiMderatc person, than profanely to droll at Re- 
ligion. a 1678 Makvhi. libs. Ill 33^ (R.) A* Killcgrew 
button* his master, they dioll on their God, but a much 
duller way. 1680 Timi. Conforming Clergy (cd. 3) 33 An 
Author . that drolls with cvciy thing, 1739 MklmotM 
Fitzosb, Lett. (1763) 227 To drole upon the established 
religion of a country. 1784 Cow ilk Task 11. ^69 He doubt- 
less is in sport, and does but droll. # 1894 R Bridges Feast 
of Bacchus \ . 1438 'To droll on a private person, 

2 . trans. To jest (a thing) away , off ; +to jest 
(a person) out of or into something (< obs A ; to bring 
forth after the manner of a jester or buffoon. 

1663R. Statvlton Slighted Maid 7 (N.) He would scarce 
droll away the sum he otter'd. 1679 Shari* Serm . at St. 
Margarets 11 Apr. 11 To Battle and Droll out of Counten- 
ance those that stand up for the Reputation of Sacred 
thing*, a 1704 R L'Esi range (J.), Men that will not be 
reasoned into their senses, may yet be laughed or drolled 
into them. 1814 Tait's Mag. I. 57 The Mulgraves and 
Masseys . . might have drolled ana drivelled forth their 
sickening imbecility for half a century. 

Hence Dro lling vbl. sb. and ///. a . ; also Dro l* 
llng-ly adv . ; jestingly, so as to make a jest of it ; 
fDroller, 4 D roTllst, a professed facetious per- 
son ; a jester, buffoon. 

i 643 E\ELVN/>/afy 20 Feb., Their drolling lampoons and 
*umkm, papers 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 19 
l they] use but drolling and impertinence in their Argu- 
,ncnl c Gcanvii l Season. Rejl. i 3 And . . now he . . 

sets the Ape* and Drollcrs upon it. 1681 — Saddueismns tl. 
(1736) 45 \ 1 he*e idle DrollisU have an utter Antipathy to all 
the braver and moic generous kinds of Knowledge, 1884 


' J. Coodman Winter Even. Confer. Pj. (T.), To talk lightly 
| and drolling! v of it. n 1713 Kli.wood Autobtog. (*765) 

} Something like an Epitaph, in a drolling Stile. *847 W. 
Irving 14 Apr. in Life IV. 3 A quiet drolling vein. 188a 
Trolloi'K Alue Pugdale , etc. 357 There wics a sound of 
drolling in her voice. 

Drollery (drjMari). AUo 7 drol ljeria, 
drolrie (drawlerie, drallery). [a. F. drolcrit 
(1584 in Ilatz.-Harm.; also drattlcrie in Cotgr.), f. 
drole \ sec -ery.] 

1 . The action of a droll ; waggci v, jesting. 

1633-4 W1111 klockk J ml. Swed. Emb. (1772) 1. 279 

they parted in much drollcrye. 1681 Glanvii.i. Saddu- 
enums 11. (1726) 449 An affected humour of Drollery and 
Scoffing. 1743 J. Morris Serm, vii. aoj Better . . than to 
make it the subject of their jests and drollery. 1818 C'arlylf 
Misc. Ess., Burns ( 1872) II. 2a 'This [faculty of caricature] [is 
Drollery rather than Humour. 1873 Symonds Crk. Poets iv. 
109 A humour for drollery and sarcasm. 

2 . Something humorous or funny : + a. A comic 
play or entertainment ; a puppet show; a puppet. 

1610 Shahs. Ternf. 111. iii. 21 What were these? A lining 
Droleric. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Induct., 'Those 
that beget talcs, tempests and sm h like drolleries. i6st 
Flktiiii-r Wild Goose Chase 1. 11, Our women the best 
linguist*; they are parrots; O' this side the Alps they’re 
nouiing but nieic drolleries. 1847 Disram.i Tam red it. 
xiii, A land that has never been blessed by that fatal drollery 
called a representative government. 

f b. A comic picture or drawing ; a caricature. 

1597 Shahs, a Hen. //', it. i. 156 For thy walles. a pretty 
slight Drollery is w'orth a thousand of these Bed-hangings. 
1606 Di kki k See. S titties Dec!., A Drollerie (01 Dutch pcece 
of Lantskop) may sometimes bleed in the beholders eye, as 
much delectation, as the best and most curious mastcr-peecc 
excellent in that Art. 1641 Kvflyn Diary 13 Aug., We 
armed late at Koterdam, where was their annual martc or 
f.iirc, so furnished with pictures (especially Landskips and 
Diolleries, as they call those clounish representations) that 
letc.J 1888 F. T. Paigrave in 19 th Cent. Ian. 85 [Dutch] 
jm tines . w'eic not classed in the range ot serious work; 
they bore commonly the significant name of D lotteries. 
c. A jest ; a facetious story or tale. 

1634 G AvroN Pleas. Notes iv. i. 170 Ta*t it be if you please 
a l)rawler^ upon it. 1660 F. Brook 1: tr. Lr Blanc's J'rav. 
121 The King is very much pleased with nudi Fictions ami 
Drolleries. 1871 R. Ku is Catullus 1 . 4 Scribbling drolleries 
each of uh together. 

3 . The quality uf being droll ; quaint humour. 

174a W FsT Let. in Cray’s Poems (1775) 143 Old words re- 

\iv**d .add a certain drollery to the comic, and a romantic 
I gravity to the serious. 1836 Macaulay Coldsm. Misc. Writ. 
i8f>o II. 255 The rich drollery of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer ’. 

lienee Drolle ricftl a. nonce -~od., comical. 

i6<6 S. Holland Zaia (17*9). 15 'This Drollerical Room 
mightily augmented our Champion's Miith. 

Drollic, a. rare. [f. Dkoll sb. + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to a droll or puppet-show. 

1743 Fielding J. Wild 11. iii. (D ), At the fair of Bartho- 
lomew. .Thalcstiis, Queen of the Amnions, Anna Bullen, 
Queen Elizabeth, or some oilier high prince** in drollic stoiy. 

Drollilh (drJ **lij), a. Somewhat droll. 

1674 tr. Scheffer s Lapland xxiv. 108 Imposing drollilh 
nick-names 11 mm them. 1759 .Stemnf. Tr. Shandy II. xii, 

A drollisli ami witty kind of peevishness. 

Drolly (dr<m*l,li), adv. [f. Droll a. + -ly 
In a droll manner; funnily; quaintly, oddly. 

166a PkPYS P/ary 5 Nov., lane, .did answer me so humbly 
niul drolly about it. 1791 Boswu.i. Johnson 17 May an. 

1 1775, Tom Davies described it [Johnson’s laugh] drolly 

j enough : * He laughs like a rhinoceros’, a 1864 Hawthorne 
A nier. Notediks. ( 1 879) 1 1 . 43 A tone of voice haying a drolly 
pathetic sound. 1880 OtilM Moths II. 5y Things manage 
themselves drolly. • 

Drom, obs. form of Drum. 

Dromsdoffnathous (clrp:mi,p gnaj>os), a. Or- 
nith . [f, Drommus generic name of the emeu, (ad. 
Gr. bpvfMi ny bwift- running) f yvdQor jaw : see -oua.] 
Having the bones of the palate arranged as in the 
emeu and its allies. Hence Dromito gnatlxism, 
the arrangement of the palate-bone in this parti- 
cular manner. 

1867 Huxley Classif. Birds in Proc. Zool Sth . <125 Die 
Dromxognathou-s birds are represented by the single genu* 
Tinantus, which ha* a completely utruthiou'- palate. 1873 
Parki-r in Emyil Brit. Ill, 711/1 (Bird*) That low kina 
of skull which is tailed ‘ Dromdeognathous ’ liest seen in 
* Drontjcus the Emeu. 

Drombeslade, -byllsclad, var. ofDRUMsLADE 
Obs , a drum. 

t DrOTned, -6. Obs. [ad. late L. dromeda , 

1 f. class. L. dromas, dromad-em.'] ^Dromedary. 

] [‘ Dtomcda, tiuoddam genus camelorum, minorts quidem 

] statur.e, sed velocioris ’ (J. de Januu in Du Cange); ‘dro» 
meda, K dromas & dromedarius, idem animal c*t minus 
camel o, sed vclocius’. (Gloss. Cambertmense in Du C.)J 

Wvct.iF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 340 Pei camen upon dro* 
medis. 1388 — ha. lx. 6 The ledem of dromedis fxaSa dro- 
1 inedaiicsJofMadianand Etta. 1398 I KLMS n Barth. Pe P.R. 
xviii. xxxvi. <14931 79 7 Dromedanus is an heirde and keper j 
of promede" <- 1410 Love Bonavent . Mirr. viii. (Sherard 
MS.), The dromedes Jnu they riden vpon. *571 Bosslw ell 
Armor/e 11. 58, G. beareth sable, a^Dromede pasxantc d’Or, 
gesantc a branchc of the Date tree propre. 

Dromedary' (dr» m-,* drp*mediri). Also 4-6 
dromod&rye, -ie (dromoundmy), 5 dromadayT, 
dromyder, drowmondere, dromond*, dromy- 
dary, (drombodary), 5-7 dromedary, 6 drome- 
dare, -der, dromun-, drombledary, drairuni*, 
dromeldory, 7 dromidore, dromderrie, droml- 


dary. [ad . Ob', dromedaire (mod.h . dromadah e , 
late L. dromedarius (Vulgate, Isa. lx. 6) for *dro/na - 
dd rius (sc. cam Plus ) , f. dromas , dromad-em drome- 
dary, a. Gr. bpofiAs, bpofMxtia, running, runner + Lat. 
Humx •antes : see -ary L The drumble -, drome l- 
forms are due to popular association with vernacular 
I words in Drumble-, o.v.] 

I 1 . A light and fleet breed of the camel, specially 
I reared and trained for riding. See Camel. 

Ubsually of the Arabian or onc-humped camel, but the 
Bactriun camel may also l>e improved into a Dromedary- 
13.. K. Alls. 3407 Olifans and camailes, Dromedaries, 
l *18* (see prec.]. c *400 Destr. Troy 6207 'Two tlroinon- 
dnrys drowe hit fa chariot], dressit herfore. c zaoo tr. Secieta 
Secret,, Gov. Lordsh. (E. K. T. S.) in Right swy ft as 
dromyders. c 1413 Toe . in Wr.- Wfilckcr 638 Hie drome - 
dart us, a tlrowimmdcrc. r 1500 Meluslne Xxxvi. 274 Thennc 
came a trucheman mounted vpon a dromadap-'. 157° 
Levins Manif. 104 A Drumbledary, dromedarius. 1596 
Sfi-nser F. (j. iv. viii. 38 Kyjling upon a Drotncdare on 
hie, Of stature hucc, and horrible of hew. 163a Lithcow 
Trav. vi. 298 A Dromidore, and Camel diner much in 
quality, but not in quantity, bcin£ of one height, bredth, 
and length, .the Dromidory . .will ride above 80 miles in the 
day. 1708 Mottlux Rabelais iv. lxv, The Camel* and 
Dromedaries of a Caravan. ^1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 
hi. 271 Mounted on dromedaries, they crossed the desert. 

1 2. « Dromond. Obs . 

[Late L had dromeda also as the name of a sailing 
vessel : 'Lembus est genus navicula* qua* Dromeda* 
dicinuts’, Fulgentius, Super Serm. An tit], (C550).] 

?cx473 Sor. A me Pcgre 818 With Ixxx slnppe* oflarge 
towre, Witn dromednrys of great honour, xmo fsec Djeo- 
mondJ. 1368 C. Wai son Polyb. 66 b, They looked for tanking 
ccrtaine 01 their ilromundaries, costed into a creek adjoining. 

f 3 . A stupid, bungling fellow. Obs. Cf. Drum- 
ble-dore. 

1367 Drant Horace Epist, B ij, Because Deinocrites iudgd 
ait to he more base then witte, 'Therefore those drununi- 
dorics seeke so sleightlie after it. 1307 Ptlgr. Parnass . 11. 
217 An old Stigmatick, an ould sol»er Dronieder. *631 
Massinger & Fin d fatal Penury 11. ii, A soulless drome- 
dary l a X700 B. E. Put. Cant. t r*nv, Dromedary, a Thief 
or Rogue . You are a purple I )romedary . Y ou are a Bungler 
or a dull Fellow at thieving. 1785 in Grobk. 

4 . attrib.y as dromedary camel, corps, hump. 

*553 Bkkndf. Q. Curtius \. 76 Dromedaryc Camels that 
were wonderful swift. 1379 80 Nor i h Plutarch (1676) 572 
file! had escaped, .flying upon n Dromedary-Cam mci. 1844 

II. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 301 He moved against them 
with the third cavalry, the dromedary corps, and two com- 
panies of infant ry. 1880 Bi ackmohh M. A tier ley xii, 'The 
dromedary hump* of certain hills. 

Hence (nonce -wds.) Dromeda- ri*n a., of the na- 
ture of a dromedary ; sb., a rider on a dromedary; 
also Dro madarirt. 

1706 E. Ward Hud. Reviv. t. xvii, On his Drotnedarlnn 
Brute. 1849 Lank Mml. Lgypt. II. ix. 135 Mohhatmnad Ihn 
Kamil the Droinedarist. 1877 Daily Tel. 7 Nov., Ridden 
by dromedarians in Egyptian costume. 

Dromic (drp’mik), a. [ad. Gr. bpofunSs, f. 
bpbpos course, iace-coursc.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the form of a race -course ; applied to the basilican 
type of Eastern churches from its resemblance to 
the plan of a racc-coursc. So also Dro mioaL 
1830 Nealf. East. Ch. 1. n. i. 170 There are many [Eastern 
churches J of the kind called dromic, or basilican , which 
exhibit the early Western arrangement. j X875 F.myU. Brit, 

III. 4*8/2 The basilican form, or, as it wax then termed, 
dromtcal, from its shape being that of a race-course. 1890 
Huxley in *9 th Lent. Nov. 770 Such megaiithic edifices as 
the dromic vaults of Maes How and New Grange 

Dromioid (drp’mijoid), a. (sb.) [f. mod.L. 

Dro mia a genus of crustaceans ; see -oil).] Having 
the form of a Dromia , a genus of Anomourous 
Crustacea, closely allied to the true crabs, b. sb. 
A crustacean of this genus. 

x8$« Dana Crust, l 50 The genus Ttichia. is a transition 
genus between the Parthenopinea and the Dromipids. 
Ibid. 53 Three distinct grades of degradation .. —i. e., 
the Dromioid, the Lithodioid, and the Paguroid. 

Dromler: see Drumbleh- 
Dro'mograph. [f. Gr. bp6po$ course 4 -graph.] 
An instrument for measuring the velocity of the 
blood current. Also attrib . 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex . x88$ Landois & Stirling Hum. 
Physiol. I. 181 The dromograph curve.. shews the primary 
elevation, .and the dicrotic elevation. 

Hence Dromogra *phlo a. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dromographic curve , the tracing 
obtained by the dromographic indicator. 

Dromo meter, [f. Gr. bpbpo - » course: see 
-meter.] A measurer of speed ; a pocket in- 
strument, serving to check the indications of the 
dromoscope. 

1881 Nature XXIV. 293 Colonel Leboulange will exhibit 
his ingenious dromometer and dromoscope for controlling 
the velocity of trains. 

So Dromo mst rj, the measurement of velocity. 
1663 Petty in Phil. Trans. XVII. 658 Droroometry, 
and the Measures of a Ships Motions at Sea. 

DromoUd (drp-m^nd, dnrmand). Hist, and 
arch. Also 4-5 dromon, dromotm, dromonde, 
drowmound, dromond, 5-^dromounde. [a. OF. 
dromon , dromont , AF, dromund, •uni, (in Cotgr. 
dromani ), ad. late L. dromdn-em, a, pyx. Gr. bp 6 - 
ftair large vessel propelled by many oars, f. bpbpot 
racing, course.] A very large mediaeval ship; 
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according to Jal, *a great vessel of the class of 
long ships 1 / Used both in war and commerce. 
In more ancient tiroes it is said to have been 
4 a ship with rowers, having a single sail \ 

13. .Guy 1C. (Ad 2803 A dromond he >evc ariueing. si. . 
Coer He L. 2459 The drowmound wm »o nevy fraught, Tout 
uncthe niyght it say ten aught. 13 . K, A Its. 90 How he 
scholde his fomeii quelle .. That comen by schip other 
dromouns. 1431$ Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 199 Whan at Hamp- 
ton he made the cretc dromons, Which passed other grete 
shippes of idle the con 10 ns. 1480 Caxioh Chron. ting. 
cxciv. 171 He and his compattyc robbed two dromondcs 
led. 1500 dromedary es] besyde saudwychc. *357 K. A rthur 
(Copland) v. iii, A great multytude of shyppe-, galces, 
cogges and dromoundcs. 1611 Si»Ett> Hist. Gt. tint. ix. 
vii. 30 A mijzhlie Argoaey, called a Dromond, 1808 Scoi r 
J\ Af» Perth viii, I have got the sternpost of a dromond 
brought up the river from Dundee. 1849 J. Sikhling in 
Prater's Afag. XXXIX. 17 1 Dromonds huge deep-weighed 
with plentcousneHs. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. Piol. 8 
The great droinond swinging from the quay. 

II Xhwmornis {dromf Jnis\ Also Dromseornis. 
[f. tyofsos course, race, or mod.L. D romans emeu 
+ o/>m bitd.] A genus of extinct Australian ratitc 
biids allied to the Emeu. 

1871 OwtN in Proc\ Zool. Soc. 68 j. 1895 C. Dixon in 
For In. A’rt'. Apr. 642 Among extinct types .wc have the 
‘DrutnornU of Australia, the Apyorm* of Madagascar. 

|| Dromos (drp’nya). Archtvol. [Gr. fipopo r 
race-course, avenue, f. vbl. stem to run.] An 
avenue or entrance-passage to a temple or other 
building, often as in Ancient Egypt between rows 
of columns or statues. 

1850 Lf.itch M filler's A tie. Art $ 220. 217 Alleys of 
colossal rams or sphinxes form the approach or dromos. 
1880 C. D. Bki.l It ‘inter on Nile vi. 57 A populous city 
with it* palaces and temples and dromos of sphinxes. 1896 
Academy 18 July 54/2 The thohn with their entrance 

f tasMOges or dromoi excavated in the indurated clay of the 
lillhidc were .of good Mycenaean period. 

Dromosoope (drp*m<*skJ u p). [mod. f. Gr. ftpo/xo* 
running, course 4 - -scope.] An instrument to indi- 
cate the course of a ship ; also, to indicate the 
velocity of a train or other vehicle. 

** 75 , Chamb . 7 ml. No. 133. 79 The 'universal dromo- 
scope*, for correcting the course of a ship. 1876 Calal. 
Sci. A //. S. Kens, ft 3131 Dromoscope. 15 y means of this 
instrument the deviation of the compass either of the 
course or azimuth, is indicated merely hy stopping the 
hand. 1881 [see DromowkikkJ. 

Drom Blade, -slot, var. of Due mb la.de, Obs. 
Dron, drone, obs. forms of Drown. 
Dro'nage. [f. Drone sbA + -age. Cf. Dotage.] 
The condition of a drone. 

1806 Ln. Cockmurn Let. in Jilai kies liiog. x. (1895) 
233 We only aggravate the drone-age of the drones. 1875 
Jowett Phito (ed. 2) 111 . 10 1 Many a man. .is reduced into 
a state of dronage by him [tne usurer]. 

Drone (dr<> u n), sbA Forms: a. r dran, dron, 
2-6 (s. w. dial. 7-9) drane (6 drayne, 6-7 dran) ; 
0. ? 3 dro(n), 5- drone (6 dron, drowne, 6-7 
droane). [OK. dran. dnm (? dran, drift >. Cf. 
OS., pi. dram (? drdni), MLG. drdne , drone , K.Fris, 
dnhte, LG. drone , whence mod.Ger. drohne. Also 
OHG. treno, MHG. Irene, Iren (Maaler 1561 (ran), 
mod.HG. dial, treble , Irene ‘drone*. 

The etymological relations of these forms are difficult to 
make out, esp. in our ignorance whether the vowel in OK. 
and OS. was <ior <1. A short a would bring the OK. and 
OS. words together, and put both in ablaut relation to 
OHG. t*eno, from an ablaut scries dren- draw drum, with 
primary sense * to resound, boom \ whence also ON. dry nja, 
and mod.G. drdhnen (see Dkoun?'.). But an OE. <( (: —at) 
would not belong to the same ablaut series as 08 . /i (:—/). 
An OE. str. fern, dran, drane. would icgularly give ME. 
and mod. s. w dial, drone ; but it leaves unexplained the 
mod. drone (found chiefly since 1483, but app. indicated by 
dro ., in a mutilated (?) 12th c. MS. glossary, Wr.-WMckcr 
543/8). On the other hand, neither are the facts explained 
by an OE. driin , since this would have given ME. dron, 
droon , mod. drone , Sc. drane j for drane was the ordinary 
ME., and is now a southern Eng., not a Sc. form.] 

L The male of the honey-bee. It is a non-worker, 
its function being to imureffnate the quecn-bc*e. 

a. cIooo/Kliric Coe. in Wr.* Wiilcker 121/10 Fucus , dran. 
a 1x00 Ags. Coe. Ibid. 318/35 Fucus , dram. a 1131 O. F. 
CkroHs an. 1127, Swa drane doth in hiue. ^1394 P. PI. 
Crede 736 As dranes doJ> nou}t but drynkeh vp pc huny. 
c 1440 Capgrave L\fe St. Kath. iv. 21 Dranes loue weel 
reste. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. il, If any drane or other unpro- 
fitable bee entrtth in to the hyue. 1570 Levins Manip. 
19/1 A Drane, be fucus. Ibid. 200/2 A Drayne. Ibid. 168/5 
A Drone. 1638 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 917 The 
Drone called in Latine, Fucus .. in English, a Drone . a 
Dran . 1880 1C. Cornwall Gloss., Drain, a drone. 1880 
KlworTHY IV. Somerset Wonibk., Drane , a drone. 

0 . *9.. Cocab. in Wr.-WMcker 543/8 Fucus, dro(n). 
1483 Calk. Angl. 109/2 A Drone, asilut^fueus. t«o8 
Dron [sec 3]. 15*3 Fitziierh. Hush. I 12a There is a bee 
called a drone, and shc..wyll eate the bonny, and gather 
nothynge. 1607 Hieron Whs. I. 389 It helpeth not the 
droane, but the bee. 1^37 Heywood Dial. Wks. 1874 VI. 
323 The Bee makes honey till his sting be gome. But that 
once lost, he soone becomes a Drone, mo Gay Poems 
(*745) L 7 Some against hostile drones the hive defend. 
18B9 Geodes Evol. of Sex 19 The drone, althoujgh 
passive as compared with the unsexed workers, is active 
when compared with the extraordinarily passive queen. 

2 . fig. A non-worker ; % lazy idler, a sluggard, 
sign Skelton Agst. Scottes 172 The rude rank Scottes, 
lyke dronken drancs. x* 4 * Udall, etc Erasm. Par. 


Pref. 3 Idle loiterers and vcr«i dranes 1570 B. Googl Pop. ' 
K/ned. t. (1880)8 a, Droanex that gteedily consume ihc fiuitrs 
of others wine, 1509 Shaks. Hen. C, 1. ii. 205 1 be la/ie * 
yawning Drone. 1678 Otway f riendship in F. \. 1, A 
Droanofa Huslrand. 1693 Pkideaux Lett. tCanulen' 101 
V* preferments of y‘ Church were never <lesigned fir Midi 
drones. *«45 Disraeli Sybil ( 1 863) 52 The lands aie held 
by active men and not by drones. 

3. alt rib. and Comb., as drone -bee, -r«7/, ; 

drone-like adj. ; drone • beetle ^ Don - bee i i.k ; , 
drone-fly, a dipterous insect, Eristalis tena,\, oi 
family Syr phi dir, resembling the drone-bee. ! 

Z* 08 . 1 ) L' x r a r Pua Afariit H’e/nen 91 A110 bumbart, unc 
"droll bee, ane bag full of flewirn*. 1538 Siakkly England 
l. iii. 77 Much lyke vnto the drowne l>ccs in A h>uc. 1 1^40 
Pilgr. f. 68 in Thynne's A mmadv. (1865) App. i. 79, I 
thought yt had beyn the dran lie. i|83SieRiibt» Anat. Abus. 1 
It. (1882) 42 Drone bees, that line vpon the si*nlc of the 
poore bees that labour. 1865 Wood Homes without //. 
xxiii. (1868) 436 There are three kinds of cell in a hi\c..the 
worker-cell, the # drone-cell, and the loyal-ctll. 1752 
Chambkks Cytl. A ugp.. * Drone-fly. or tice jlv, a two wing'd 
fly, so extremely like the common bee as to be at first sight 
not easily distinguishable from it. 1593 Shaks. Lmr. 836, 
My honey lost, and I, a *drone-hkc bee tclc.J. 

Drone (drJ u n), sb £ Also 6 (9 s.w. dial.) drane 
(6 drene, droon, 7 droane). [app. f. Drone v 
though its early application to a bag-pipe or other 
sonorous instrument is somewhat surprising.] 

1. 1. A continued deep monotonous sound of hum- 
ming or buzzing, as that of the bass of the bagpi]>e, 
the humming of a fly, or the like. ! 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems \v. 7 Ane fule, thoiht he half 
caussor nane, Cryis ay, (5if me, in to a drane [i>.rr. r.uie, 
drene*, rime stane]. 1641 Minos Animativ. (1851) 209 
Ever .thumming the drone of one pltiine Song. 1751 John- 
son A * ambler No. 144 p 7 The insects, that torment ux with | 
their drones or their stings, 1735 Yoc no Centaur ii. Wks. I 
17^7 IV. 120 The dull drone of nominal diversion still hum- , 
tiling on, when the short tune of enjoyment is ovci. 1864 Mrs. j 
Gamy Parables fr. Nat. Ser. i\. 131 '1‘he occasional dione j 
of the (organ] pipes vibrating drearily through the aisles. . 

b. transf. A monotonous tone of sdcccIi. 

1777 Mad. D'Armlay Early Diary { 18891 II. 20^ I would , 

I fain give you some idea of the drone of her voice. 18*7 | 
Macaulay A fist . Poems (i860) 416 He commenced his j 
I prelection in the dullest of cleri< al diones. 1888 Ei worthy I 
I 1C. Somerset 1 1 ’ord-bk., Diane, a drawl in speech. 1 

c. A monotonous speaker; a diawler. ■ 

1786 Burns Ordination x, We never had sic twa drones. I 

1834 I .vi 1 ov Pomp • ii 1. ii, Some drone of a ficcdmati . reads I 
them a section of Cicero 4 De Offn iis\ 

II. 2 . A bagpipe or similar wind instrument. j 
150s Priv. Purse E2\p. Eltz. of Cork (1830) 2 A Myn- 1 
strell that jplayed upon a dioon. 1515 Bakciay F, gloves 
iv. (1570) C iij 2 Yet collide he pipe and finger well a 
drone. 1530 Pai sgr. 21/3 Drone, a bagpype, iomemuse. 
cijoolCootug of Q Cath: in Evansth ti. (1784)!. Ivi. 3ioOur 
haips and our tabors, and sweet humming drones. 1787 j 
Burns Eragm., 4 ItV/en Guildford Good' ix, Caledon threw j 
by the drone. An* did her whittle draw, man, 1858 M. 
PoRThous A outer Johnny 30 An* sit an’ smirk, an* botch, 1 
an' swear An* blaw the drone. ... I 

3. The bass pij>c of a bagpipe, which emits only j 

one continuous tone. I 

(The modem Highland bagpipe has three drones.) j 

159a I.yiy Midas iv. i, The bag-pipe's drone his hum lays 
by. x6#7 I )kayton Agiiuourf, elt . 153 Then 3 our Bagpyj>cs 
you may buinc, It is neither Droane nor Reed .that will 
I sciue your turtle. 1663 UtTLLK Hud. I. i. 516 lllis Light 
1 inspires, and plays upon The Nose of Saint, like Bag. pipe 
1 Dione, *774 Pknnant Tour in Si off. in 1772, 303 The bagpipe 
..had two long pipes or drones and a single short pipe. 1819 
I W. Tknnani Papistry Storm'd (1827) 90 The drone was 
, here, the chanter vonder. 1879 W. Tb Stonic in Clrove 
, Dut. Mus. I. 123 The Irish lia^pipe is perhaps the most 
powerful, keys producing the third and fifth to the note of 
the chaunter having been added to the diones. 

4. The tone emitted by the drone of a bag-pipe. 
1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. fC. 1. ii. 85 l am as Mclancholly as. . 1 

the Drone of a Lincolnshire Bagpipe. i6«i Liblk AClfrtc 
! on O. <V -V. Test, Ded. 38 What s;>ort.s they now deuise 
With Treble and Drone, and Bonflers, and Bels. 1839-53 
Whistle-titnkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 1. 54 Till the bags are 
vveel filled, there can nae drone get up. 1879 W. H. Stonk 
111 Grove Diet. Afus. I. 123 A combination of fixed notes or 
4 drones with a melody or 1 chaunter \ 

6. alt rib., as drone- bagpipe, - bass , • pipe , - reed . 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 6s The fjrst hed ane drone baj£ 
pipe a 1659 Cl kvkland Gen. Poems , etc. (1677) 2 While his < 
canting Drone.pipc scun’d The tnystick figures of her 
hand. 1781 Cow ter Conversation ^30 The drone-pipe of 
an humbfebee. 1879 W. H. Stone in Grove Diet. Afus. I. 1 
123 The drone reeifs are only intended to produce a single 
note, which can be tuned by a slider on the pipe itself. 
Ibid. 124 An instrument. . with a ‘drone bass * in the strictest ■ 
sense of the term. 

Drone (drJ°n\ vA Also 7 droan, 9 {dial.) 
drean. [f. Drone sbA ; or sb.~, sense 2. v The | 
ME. Droun, to roar, appears to be a distinct though 
radically related word.)] j 

1. intr. To give forth a continued monotonous 1 
sound ; to hum or buzz, as a bee or a bagpipe ; j 
to talk in a monotonous tone. I 

1500-90 Dunbar Poems xv. 8 He that dronis uy as ane ; 
boo Sowld haif ane heirar dull 9* stane. 1704 Swir r Afeth. 
Opera t. Spirit Mine. (1711) 292 A little paultry Mortal, 
droning, and dreaming, and drivelling to a Multitude. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev . III. it. vi, From morning to night . . tnc 
Tribune drones with oratory on this matter. 1849 Jamem 
Woodsman xvii.The inveterate piper droned on. 1861 Harnilh 
Dorset Gloss., Drean, to drawl in speaking. 186C Kings- 
ley Ckristm. Day 13 Beetles drone along the hollow lane. 


2. trans. To utter or emit in a dull, monotonous 
tone. Also with out. 

>6t4 B. loNbON Barth, hair 1. Iii, A dry giace, as lone as 
a table cloth, and droan d out by thy sonne. 1789 Mrs. 
Piox/i Johih. trams 11. 152 A.. German organ tiiumng 
its dull round of tunes i860 TiiacKKRAy Round. J'tifen, 
Week's Hot. 303 Penitents, .dioning their dirges. 

t 3. [f. Drone jA*] To *moke (a pipe) (ludi- 
crously compaied to plating on a bftgpii>e). Obs 
*599 B- Jonxon Fr. Alan out of Hum. iv. in, His villnuous 
Guiuincdc and he ha' lieen droning a tohnao pipe theic 
ever sin’ )nsicrday noone. 1609 — Sit. Worn. iv. i, As he 
I>cs on his baikc droning a tobacco pipe. 

Drone, I’.* Also 6 drane. [f. Drone sbJ] To 
act or behave like a drone bee. 

1. intr. 'To proceed in a sluggish, lazy, or 
indolent manner. Also to drone it. 

1500- 1680 (see Droning///, a. a], 1711 Buckle Club | 606. 
112 To wbiLh Hive ever) one, Bce-likc, Should bring honey, 
and not Dione it upon the hcroick labour of others. 1858 
W. Johnson lonua 87 My soul went droning through the 
hows. 1891 M. K. Wn kins Humble Rom., j Old Lovers 49 
1 he business was not quite as wide awake and vigorous 
as when in its first youth ; it droned a little now. 

2. trans. To pass away, drag out, sjicnd (life, 
time) indolently and sluggishly. 

*739 Wtsii'Y \\ ks. (18721 1. 180 One that drones away 
life, without ever Udiouring. 1843 Lyuon I as/ tiar. t ill, 
To. drone out manhood in measuring cloth, 1878 C. M. 
1)a\iis U ninth. Loud. 361 Gentlemen who merely drone 
away existence in a latsscr-all « r kind of way. 

+ Dronel, Dronet. Obs. [dcriv. of Diiokk 

sb A : perh. one form U an error.] - Drone j/.* 
1575 Afpiui 4 Cirg. in Hath Dodrley IV. 151 That 
dionel, that diousy dr.ikcnosed tlrivcl. 1583 Siubhi.h Anat. 
Abus. To Rdr. (1877) 11 Like ynto dronets deuouring the 
sweet houic of the poore labouring bees. 

Droner (4i<X u, »oj). [f. Drone vA 4 * -erL] One 
who drones, fa. One who plays on a drone or 
bagpipe. Obs . b. One who emits a monotonous 
found ; a monotonous speaker or reader. 

<**547 Privy Purse Ftp, Hen. Cl 1 1, To a droner that 
played on the drone to /. 178a Laura <y Augustus I. 127 

Enough to have awakened the suspicions of any man 
except such an old droner. 1859 Sala hr. rourur Clotk 
(i86t) 109, 1 am tempted, .to summon the aid of the police, 
and to give one of the grinders, howlers, or droners 111 
charge. 1893 R. F, Horton Cerl'urn Dei vi. 1B7 Mere 
droners. or reciters, .of word* which are merely traditional. 

Drong. dial. Also drang. [f. ablaut stem 
of drittg , s, w. form of Thhing, OK. frittgan to 
pi css, compress.] A narrow lane or passage. 

1787 Grosk Print Gloss., Drang, is narrow lane or passage. 
Devons h. >830 Aleut. Gentlewoman of Old bn hoot, Each. . 
operting into a different .street, or, 1 should rather say, lane ; 
indeed, 011c was denominated a drang. 1863 Barm s Dorset 
Gloss., Drong or Drongway, a narrow way between two 
hedges or walls. 1880 88 West Cornwall (doss. \ 1C. 
Somerset Word-bk ., Drang, Drang-way . 1888 T. ) Iakov 
Wesse.t T. (1889) 161 Accessible for vehicles and live-stock 
by a side 4 drong *. 

DronffO (.drfrggo). Ontith. [a. Malagasy drottgo 
(Hrisson Or nit hoi. 1760 .] • 

1. A name originally belonging to a Madagascar 
bird, I Hi rums {Edotius) J orfuatus ; thence ex- 
tended to other species of Vicrums, and in a wide 
sense to the numerous African and Indian species 
of Die ruridw, also called Drongo-sbirikEK. 

1841 Penny Cytl. XXI. 416 'i he Drongos. .me fly-catching 
birds. find, 'J he Dicrurimu or Diongo Rlirikes of l.c 
Vaillant. **94 Naturalist on Pnrwl 178 The ever-changing 
. note* of the Racket-tailed Drongo 

2. Drongo cnckoo, a species of the cuckoo genus 
Surniculus , a native of Nenaul. 

Droning (dn/ u, niij) # vbl. sb. [f. Drone vA 
and * 4 - -ing *.] 

1. Continued monotonous emission of sound, as 
of buzzing or humming ; monotonous talk. 

*704 Sw n t Afei/t. Opi rat. Spirit ii. Wks. 1778 II. 30 Cant 
and droning supply the place of sense and reason. 1878 
H. M. Stani ly Dark tout, xviii. 507 'The monotonous 
droning of the one-stringed guitar. 1894 Froudf Erasmus 
vii. 113 Mere sounds like the dronings of a barrel-organ. 

2. Lazy, indolent inaction. 

1895 in Brockktt N. C# Gloss. 

Dro’ning, /// a. [-ING-.] r That drones. 

1. [f. Drone z^. 1 ] Emitting a dull, monotonous 
sound ; having a monotonous tone or utterance. 

1601 ?Mar.ston Paxquil Sf Nath. 1. i. 315 Along w ith me 
then, you droning Sagbut ! *697 Drydun Ctrg. Georg. i\. 
89 Mix with tinkling Brass, the Cymbals droning Sound. 
*750 Gray Elegy u, Save where the beetle wheels his 
droning flight. 1858 Carlyle Eredk. Gt. (1865) I. 1. v. 45 
'ilie endless droning eloquence of Bishops. 

2. [f. Drone vA] Lazy, indolent, inactive, listless. 
1509 Barclay Shyp of rolys (1874) I. 186 Slouth and 

w reti hyd Idylnca By wayes remy» and dranynge neglyjjencc. 
1680 Dr\ dkn Sp. Friar 11. ii, A long revive race of dron- 
ing kings. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Compensation Wks. 
(Bohn) L 46 The droning world. 

Hence Dro’ningly adv., in a droning manner. 
1887 Advance (Chicago) 6 Oct. 6jo If be could.. read it 
freshly like a book, not droningly and dully like a portion 
of the Bible. 189a LowrllIii Harper’s Mag. June 78 '2 
That droningly dreary book the Mirror for Magistrates. 

Dronisk (dr^ntf), a. [f. Dione sbA 4- -i«h ] 
Of the nature of a drone or male bee; living on 
another's labour ; lazy, indolent, sluggish, inactive. 
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isk E. K nighi Trial I ruth 17 ('I'.) Good travelling bee* 
more piofituble than the dronish one*. 1630 I . Iayior 
(W ater r.) Laugh «v hr /at 40 Wk». it. 76/j Lath lumpish 
as*e, and dronish nodtfie. 17*4 Rowe Jam’ Cray lit. i, 
The Dronish Monk*, the Scorn nnd Shame of Manhood. 
<1 1845 Hoou tn\h Si ht'olm xxix, Some dronish l>ominie. 

Hence Dronialiljr adv., Dronlahneaa. 

*731 in I* mi 1 v (hoih words'. 1753 F.ts. on Action p toper 
for Tut fit bj 1 1 ..* f Iac« id droninhnevs of gc<*tuie. 

JDronk, ob*. I. drank, drunk : see Drink v. 
Dronkelew: see Diu nkklkw. 

Dronken, obs. f. Dkunkjcn. 

Dronkle : see Dkknkle. 

Dronscellett, Blade, var. Drimsladk, Obs. 

II Dronta (dr/'nt). Obs, [Du. nnd Fr. dr on to.] 
A name of the Dot hi, q.v. 

Drony (ilri> u ni>, a. 1 [f. DttONK sb .* + -yL] 

Having the characteristics of a dione ; slnggish. 

1781 Johnson in Roswell Lift (1831) V. 1T0 restrain a man 
from drony solitude and useless retirement. 1794 Mrs. 
Pio/zi S yuon. 1 i6y Some stupid books were to be read 
by drony souls with a uniform monotony of voice. 

Drony, [f. Drone sb* + - \ 1.] Character- 
ized by a drone or monotonous tone, hum, or buzz. 

1824 Body Af Soul fed. 4) I. oj 1 he bats were wheeling 
their drony flights. 1837 Blaikw. Mag.X LII. 25 A couple 
of dcsp«*rute Dutch urosers . . kept up n steady, drony hum 
between them. 1809 Lowell Cathedral Poet. Wks. 1890 
IV. S3 That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer. 

Droof^e, obs. form of drove : see Drive v . 
Drook, var. spelling of 1 >uouk v. 

Drool (dr/zl), v . dial, and 17. S. [Contracted 
form of Drivkl v.] ■* Drivkl v , in various senses. 

1847-78 Hau twbt l, Drool, to drivel. Somerset 1854 
Tiiokkau IValdtn iv. (1886) 124 [A frog) with his chin upon 
*1 heait-leaf, which serves for a napkin to his drooling < h q»s. 
a i860 T. Parker in Dean Life \ 1877) 159 T),) His mouth 
drooling with texts. 1878 A. Hamiiton Nerv. Pis. 390 
There may be drooling of saliva and othci imli< atioiis of 
bulbar degeneration. 18™ J. J). Long .Kh, id in 803 
Hlood anu morsels soaked in Mood and wine Did drool. 
1880 iv. Coin wait Gloss , Prnle, to drivel. 

Droop fdrz/p), v. Forms: 3-4 drupe, 4 drope, 
4-6 droupe, drowp(e, 6 .Sr . drup, 6-7, (9 dial.) 
droup, 67 droop. [Mis. drupe- n, drowfe-n, a. 
ON. drdpa to droop, hang the head, etc., deriv. 
\\k. vb. I. ablaut series dreup -, dratip -, drup-: sec 
etymological note to Drop jA] 

1. intr. To hang or sink down, as from weari- 
ness or exhaustion ; to bend, incline, or slope 
downward. Of the eyes ; To be bent downward, 
with the eyelids lowered. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 1^)064 Iesut sttide ah a lam hr, His hefde 
druppand ( v.rr. drupand, droupandcj dun. 1 13B6 Cu.m « 1 r 
Viol. 1 07 Hisc arwes d rouped might with fcthcres lowe. 
1593 S»i\K 4 . a I fen. VI, 11 ill. 45 Thus drottpes tins loftic 
Pyne, and hangs his sprajes. 180a Mansion Ant A Mel. 
ri. W ka. »8s^ I. 2<S He is the flagging'st bulrush that ere 
tlroopl With each mist of rainc. 1709 Sinn Vat Ur 

No. ; p 16 'I he Ihidegroom’s Feathers in his Hut all 
diooped* 1858 A. W. Dkvthon Spotting S. Africa 64 The 
elephant. male twelve feet high, droops towards the tail. 
1805 Dicki-ns Mut. Fr, III. v, Bella's eyes drooped over 
her book. 

2. To sink, go down, descend. Now only poet . ; 
of the sun, day, etc. : to decline, draw to a close. 

c 1400 Vt sir, /toy 9447 Er I degh, or droupe in-to hellc. 
I ltd. 1 0407 pc day we x djin, il roil pit be »un. 1500 Shaks. 
Mats. A. 111. ii. 357 The slaiiie Welkin couer tnou anon 
With drooping fogge. 1667 Mii.ioM V. L. xi. 178 Ioiboiiou* 
lil day droop. 1817 Siillm-y Rev. Islam 1. x. 5 The Eagle 
. as if it failed Drooped through the air. 1873 Bi ack Fr. 
Thule xxvii. 453 The evening wore on, and the sun drooped 
in the west. 

+ 3. To sink out of sight; to crouch or cower 
down ; to lie hidden. Ob*. 

c 14*® Antuis of Aith. iv, 'll»e dere in the dellun, Tliay 
droupun and daren. t 1440 Vtotnf. Van*. 133, 3 Droupyn, 
or prtvely to be h\ddc. 1*1430 Hfnkthon Vest. I'tes <K.\ 
His cien drouped hole sonken in his heed. 1470*83 Malory 
Atlhur xx. xix, Here ben knyghtes . . that wjl not longe 
droupe, ft they arc \sithin these wnllr*. 

4. To decline in vital strength nnd energy ; to 
sink in physical exhaustion, languish, Hag. 

( 1400 Pesh. Vroy iu Kson. Endured his ilaye* tlrowp. 
yngeinnge. a 1400 50 Ale xander 734* She. .dtowpy* doun 
in swone, 1500-20 Dunu nr /Wins xliii 420, I drup with a 
ded hike. 1697 Damimkr l ’ey. I. xviii 5.14 We had not been 
at Sea long, before our men began to droop, in a sott of 
distemper that .stole insensibly on them. 1709 Si it is 
Taller No. 31 f 3 This gieat Hero drooped like a scablx'd 
Sheep. iM Dickkns in Daily News (1896) 14 Feb., When 
our poor infants droop. 

b. P ans/, and^f. To flag, fail, decay. 

1577 tr. ISullingeVs Petades < 1593' 34 The faith of Abraham 
began not to droope. 1807 Dkkkir & Webstkr Norlhtv 
Uoe 1 D.NWks 1873 III. 4 The towne droopt ever since 
the peace in Ireland, a 1618 Raleigh Rem. (1644^ 198 For 
the entrease and enabling of Merchants, which now droop 
and daily decay. 1880 Bon. Prick in Vreuer'i Mag. May 
678 Trade languishes, .the rate of interest droops. 

5. To flag in spirit or courage ; to become de- 
jected, dispirited, or despondent. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4460 Sir, we are J>e drou pander [11140 
I airj. wed toupc he mare], Foftua sueuens a e sagh . .tonight. 

\ 7^/: W"CNNKC’An»«r.f 1810)25* Hedrouped berfore doune, 
ot said ^ loud wereschent. c 13 Bo 6 ir Terumo. 1103 pan set 
he him doun drurymode ; & dropede for hure sake, c 146a 
Venuneley My it, (Surtees) *23, 1 dre, I drowpe, I dare in 
dredv. 1313 T>ol 0 « as Aineis iv. Prol, 138 To droup like 


a forUullit as. i6rx p. Flkiciikk Voet. Misc. 86 Why 
droop**!, my *oul 't Why faint'st thou in my brea*t 1 1709 

Sikh.k Taller No. 159 P 5 Mug my Terentia droop under 
the Weight of Sorrow ? 1838 (see Droonng///. a. 3I. 

0. Pans. To let hang or sink down ; to bend or 
incline downwaids ; to cast down, lower, turn 
towards the ground (the eyes or face). 

1583 Stan vh UK hT sEncis 1. (Arb.) 33 Thee Gode* liard lour* 
ing to the ground her phisnomyc drow|n:d. 1391 Siiaks. 
1 Hen. /'/, it. v. 12 A withered Vine, That droupcs his 
sappe-lesse Branches to the ground, 180a Marston Am- 
taunts Rev. iv. v, He droope* his eye. 1796 Moksr Amen . 
Geog. II. J4 [Ihc reindeer] resembles the stag, only it some* 
uhat droops the head. 183a Tixnvmjm E lean ore vi, I 
cannot veil, or droop my .sight. 188a Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 64 '1 he shears being drooped, shift the. .blocks. 

t b. nonce use with out : To express by drooping. 
1603 Try all Chn*. iv. i. in liullen 0. PI. (1884) HI. 310 
Why wither not these trees . , And every neighbour branch 
droup out their grief? 

o. To cause to drop, fell, lay low. 

1819 B. Cornwall Pram. Scenes, Rafe Proserpine , 
And if the woodman's axe should droop the tree The wood- 
bine too must perish. 

Droop (dr/7p), sb. [f. Droop vi] The act or 
fact of drooping ; drooping action or condition ; 
downward bend or sinking. 

1847 H. More Song of Soul t. in. xxv, Get tip out of thy 
drowxie droop. 1832 Miss Yonok Cameos (1877) I. xxviil. 
326 His only blemish a droop of the left eyelid *833 Sir H. 
Douglas At Hit. It ridges (ed. 375 The droop of the chain 
is 14 feet. 1856 Kank Ant. Expl. I. xxx. .400 The droop 
of the shoulders 1874 Foils r*k pit kens (llouseh. Ed.) 
314 Such indications of a droop in his invention. 1883 
SikmtNSon in as, Isl x xiii. Singing a,, droning sailor’s 
song, witli a dioop and a quaver at the end of every verse. 

Droop, a. taic. Also 6 drup, droup, drowp. 

[T he stein of 1 >Koor v . used adjcctively.] « Droop- 
ing ppl. a. 

'J’he ijlh c. instances are doubtful; they may be for 
drup test from dtufi , Droopy. 

[a ic«5 SI. Marher . 16, 1 . . diueri ant darie drupe^t airc 
|>inge. a lass Leg. Rath. 3050 Diuicninde & arcori, & 
<liu|>est alrc monne ] 1^508 Dunbar Tna Mar tit IVetuen 

192 Into dernr, at the deid, he salbc drup fr».r*. droup] fundm. 
Ibid. 370 Kftir dedc of that drupe, that docht nought in 
chaiinir. ?i8. Laird o' Lamin ton \ iii. in Child Ballads 
mi. ccxxi. (1890)220/2 Droop and drowsie was the blood. 
1852 M ramie rings of At cm. I. 87 In the droop ush shade. 

c. esp. in parasynthetic combs., as droop- he ailed, 
-nosed, etc. 

1737 Bmaik*n Farriery Imfr. (175 7) II. 39 If it [the 
C loupe) fall too hastily, the Horse is said to be droop-arsed. 
a 1821 K v ai s Ode to Melanth. 1 3 'l hc droot>*headcd flowers. 
1881 A. J. Evans in Maim. Mag. X LI II. 228 The .. fine 
aquiline nose winch di^tinguishles] these Serbian nioun* 
taineci s from their droop-nosed lowland kinsmen. 

Drooped (drwpt),///. a. . [f. Droop v. 4- -F.r>.] 
Dent downward ; downcast ; depressed. 

1873 Miss Broughton JVatny II. 13 With drooped figure 
. and swollen fate. 1885 Tknnyson Batin Sf Baton , Now 
with droopt brow down the long glades he rode. 1891 
II. Herman His Angel 73 With drooped eyes, and a face 
to which a hot blush was rising. 

1* Droo pen, droupne, v . Obs. [Extended 
form of 1 )RooP v. with suffix -EN as if repr. an ON. 
*dnipna.] « Droop v. 5, 

a 1M9$ Leg. Rath. 3048 (MS. Cott.) Al adeadet, drupninde 
& drerT. #1x240 S envies IVarde in Cott. Horn. 259 Godd 
iseh ow oflVuhtc ant suimlel drupnin of bat fearlac talde of 
<le.»A a 1300 Body <5* Soul 1 in Map's Poems (Camden) I M S. 
Vern ] AK ich lay in Wintercs nint, In a clroupnynge [MS. 
Auth.' d loupe n ing] to fore the day. a i\io in Wright Lyric 
P. xvi. 54 For hire love y droupne ant dare, r 1T40 Cursor 
M. 13635 (Trin.) Wi|> heuy hert ft droupenyng cnere. 

Droo per. ff. Droop v. + -er 1 .] One that 
droops ; f one whose energy or spirit fails. 

X586 Stanyhurst Ded. to Sir If. Sidney in Holinshed 
( hi on. II. 80 If the historian , . be pleasant, he is noted for 
a jester ; if he be grave, he is reckoned for a drooper. 1649 
Fc Ll.i k fust Alans Pun at Io;t such dioopers know, that 
. .they offend God. 1857 G. Hutcheson Papas. John xiv. 15 
A. .cure, which cannot be expected by laxie drowpers. 

Drooping (dr//*pitj\ vbl. sb. [f. Droop v. -f 
*in<i 1 J The action or state expressed by the verb 
Droop ; lit. downward hang or depression ; /g. 
falling off, pining away ; dejection. 

*3.. Caw. tjf Cr. Rut. 1748 He wat/ in drowping dope, 
r 1400 Pestr . Tu*y 3291 Sobbyng vnfaire .. with drouping 
on nightes. 1637 Austfn Ft nit Trees 11. 160 To support 
the people of God against discouragements and drooping*. 
x8io B\ ron Dtccini v, An unquiet drooping of the eye. 

attrib 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. v. 3 When saplc**cAge 
, Should bring thy Father to hi* drooping Chaire. 

Drooping, ///. a. [f. Droop V. + -IN o 2 ] 

1. Hanging or bending down ; descending, de- 
clining. In names of plants *= L. nutans. 

1300 [see Droop v . 2]. c 1600 Shaks, Sonnets xxvii, 7 Keep 
my drooping eyelids open wide. 1632 P. Flkichkr Purple 
Jsl. \\x\ 111. xi. Hang down her drooping head. 1706 
Withering Brit, Plants III. 144 Long stem* entirely 
drooping. 1827 Khilk Chr. V. 2nd Sund. Advent ii. Why 
lifts the Church her drooping head? 1861 Mn» Prait 
l longer . PI, V. 27 * Drooping Star of Bethlehem. iM 
Britten Plant - h.. Drooping Tulip, Fritillaria Me learns, 

2. Declining from vigour, prosperity, etc. ; failing, 
decaying, flagging. 

»C33 T. Wilson Rhet. 31 b, He that if so sower of witte, 
andso drowpyng of brame. 1578 Fleming Pnnofl. Eptst. 

2 to Overburtnened with drooping old age. 1747 Genii. 
Mag. 17 Drooping cattle .. recover'd to their health. 1883 
Munch. F.xam . 3 June 5 T In the face ofadroopiag market. 


3 . Dejected, depressed, dispirited, despondent. 
*1300 [*cc Droop v. 5]. >470-83 Malory Arthur ix. 
x, Fayr ItnyV why *ytte ye *00 droup) ng. 1833 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 389 To reuiue y* droopeing speritt* of 
our freind* in England. 1828 Thirlwall IV. xxxtv. 

3ji ' i‘o endeavour to raise their drooping spirits. 

Droo*pinffly, adv. [f. prec. -f -ly *.] In a 
drooping, hanging down, or dejected manner. 

>8ot Deacon ft Wai.kf.r Anno, to Darel aoo To support 
our feeble hands which hang so drowpingly downe. t0>4 
Byron Lata 11. xv.That hand, so raised, now droopingly it 
hung ! >832 Hawthorne Btithedale Rom. xiii, She stood 
droopingly in the midst of u*. 

Droo’pinffnesn. [f. as prec. + -nesh.] Droop- 
ing condition or state. 

183$ J. Hayward tr. Btondts Banish'd Virg. 230 The 
shackles of that benumining droopingnesse. 1884 Neale 
Seaton. Poems 66 Where lilies hang In silver droopingness. 

Droopy (dr/ 7 *pi\ a. Forms: 3 drupie, 6 
droupy, -ie, droopie, 6- droopy. [Early ME. 
drupi , referred to Droop v., but perh. reprC an ON. 
♦ driipag-, f. drupr drooping spirits, faintness.] 
Dejected, sad, gloomy, drooping. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 88 (He) make& drupie chere. a 1240 L of- 
ten g in Cott. Ham, 205 Sumchwile to pleiful, to drupi 
o6er hwiles. h\.. MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 18, 245 (Halliw.) 
Sche fonde the lady alle drupy, Sore wep)ng ana swythe 
sory. a 1529 Skelton F.lynour Humming 15 Her lothy feere 
is.. ugly of cheere, droupy and drowiie. Golding De 

Mornay iii. 35 Titans golden flame That shines by Day, and 
droopie Night. 1872 Mark Twain lunoc. Abr. ii. 19 Look* 
ing. droopy and woe-begone. 

Hence DroopinaM, tendency to bang down. 

>828 Blaekw. Mag. XXIV. 870 Maiden, the sleepy 
richness of whose eyes, and the dowdy droopiness of whose 
bonnet, indicate serious contemplativeness. 

Drop (drpp), sb. Forms : 1 dropa, 2-7 drope, 
4-7 droppe, 3- drop (5 droupe, 6- Sc. drap). 
[In I. repr. OK. dropa wk. masc. «= OS. dropo 
(MDu. droppe , Du. drop), OHG. troffo, trop/o 
(MIIG. tropfe , Ger. tropfen ), ON. dropi (Sw. 
droppe) OTeut. * dropo n- nnd *droppon- % f. u • 
gracle of ablaut stem dreup -, dtaup-, drup: 

'I he affinities of the drop, dreef, drip , dripe, droof family 
of words arc here exhibited for reference from their respec- 
tive places: 

1. The original strong vb. : OTeut. * dreup-, dr a up- % 
drup-; in ON. drjfipa (Sw. drypa\ OHG. triofan (Ger. 
t rit fen), OS. driopan, OF., driopan , ME. drepf, Drelp v. 

if. From au- grade : Causal *draupjan ; in ON. dreypa , 
OHG. tioufen, OS. * dr Apian, OE. "drlepan, drpfan, M E. 
Dru e 7 *. 

III . From ii- grade : ON. drApnAt . ; dritfa vb. (:-*drJ 3 pf-, 
corresp. to a Gothic *drhfan, - aida ), ME. droupen. Droop 
r\, also Droop a. and sb., Droopkn v. 

IV. From u- grade : i. v dropon - sb. (pre-Teut. *dhrubM-\ 
in ON. dropi, OHG. troffo, OS. dropo , OE. dropa. Drop 
sb. Thence * drofdjan, OE. dropian. Drop 7*. Af*o *drup~ 
jan , in OE. dry/pan , ME. dryppe, 1)rip v. 

2. -//forms, originating in assimilation of pre-Teut.^ -bn 
to •/'/', O'leut. -//, in sb. *dhrubfl(n, gen. dhrubtufs, assimi- 
lated dhrubbds , in OTeut. *dro/if(n, droff - ; whence, by 
levelling, *dropp<>(n- : in OHG. troffo, OK. *drofpa, M K, 
dtoffe: see Drop sb. From this, *drofffljan, OHG. 
tropfdn , OE. droppian , Drop 7\ Also *driippjan, in ON. 
*dryppa, Da. dryppe: see Drip f\] 

I. The original sb. * Primary sense. 

1 . The smallest quantity of liquid that falls or de- 
taches itself, or is produced, in a spherical or pear- 
shaped form ; a globule of liquid. 

c 825 Vcsf. Psalter xliv. 9 [xlv. 8] Myrre & dropa. c 1000 
Ags. Cosp. I -like xxii. 44 And nis swat was* swylce blodc.s dro* 
pan [Lindisf G.dropps, Hatton dropen] on cordan yrnendc. 
c icoo Sax, Leechd. 11 . 34 Ltet xedreopan on ha ca^an eenne 
dropan. a\%t%Ancr. R. 184 Nout so muche ase a lutel 
deawe* drope a^ean \k brode see. 1297 R. Glouc. (*724) 560 
An vewe drope* of reine ber vclle. a >300 Fragni. Pop. Sc. 
(Wright) st3 If hit is cold up an he; the dropen falleth to 
snowe. *»• Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxiv. (1405) 
456 A droppe is callyd St ilia while it fallith, and gutta 
while it stondyth or han^yth. r 1400 Destr, Troy 3320 
Elan, .drict the dropis of hir drrgh tens. 1383 W. Fulke 
Meteors (*640) 49 b, Why raine falleth in round drops. >837 
Prmh-.n Vtrg.Ceorg. 111. 750011 his hanging Ear*. Sweat in 
clammy Drops appears. *831 Brewster Optics xxxii. 265 
Drops of rain, which we know to lie .small spheres. >88 a 
Bower ft Scott De Barfs P hotter. 143 The hypodermal 
layer of tissue containing drops of oil ana resin, 
b. fig. Of things immaterial. 

1578 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 94 To instill sweete droppe* 
of consolation, into your heart wounded with anguish. >397 
u/ Ft. Return fr. Pamass. 1. i. 319 1 have bespringTeU 
them pritilie with the drops of my boumie. a 1687 Waller 
(U Admiring in the gloomy shade. Those liltle drops of 
light. 1784 Cowi'KK Task 11 1. 46 To preserve thy sweets 
Unnttx’d with drops of bitter. # 1878 Browning La Saisias 
51 Life's los6 drop by drop distilled. 

o. Drofi serene , transl. of L. gutta serena, an 
old name for the disease of the eye called amaurosis. 

1667 Milton P. L. hi. 25 So thick a drop serene hath 
quern lit thir Orbs. 182234 Goon Study filed, (cd. 4) HI. 
175 The Gutta Serena of the Arabic writers, whence the 
term ' Drop Serene ’ of our own tongue. 

2 . tllipt. or absolutely : ** tear-drop ; also drop 
of sweat, blood, dew, rain, according to context. 

c sooo A sari ah 64 in Exeter BA., bonne on su meres tid 
sended weor)w 3 dropena dreorung mid dseges hwile. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 7997 Achilles . . warmyt in yre . . That the 
droupes, as a dew, dankit his fas. Ibid. 99x6 He dride vp 
his dropes for dymyng his ene. tfttt Shaks. Lucr. 1228 The 
maid with swelling drope gan wet Her circled eyne. 1607 — 
Cor. v, k to I vrg’dour old acquaintance, and the drops That 
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we haue bled together. tteo Quarlf* Div. Forms, Jonah 
(1638)6 Tradesmen arise, and put your thriving shops With 
truer hands, and eate your meat with drops, a 1697 Love- 
lace Poems (1864) 157 One drop, let fall From her, might 
save the universal hall. *719 De For Cruso e 1 xviii. They 
would be faithful to him to the last drop. 1887 Bowen Fire. 
Mneid ill. 175 Cold drops over me streaming, 1 leapt forth- 
with from my bed. 

8. spec. In dispensing and administering medicines, 
etc., the smallest separable quantity of a liquid. 

177a T. Pkrcival Ess. Med. <$■ Fx/er. (1777) L 97 Forty 
drops of the acid of vitriol. 181s A. T. Thomson Land. 
Pis/. (1818) p. lxxxli. The London College have introduced 
the last measure (minimi as a substitute for the drop, the 
inaccuracy of which had been long experienced ; as the 
fluidity mid specific gravity of the liquid, the thickness of 
the lip of the phial, and even its degree of inclination, were 
all liable to vary its sire. 1811-94 Goot> Study Med. led. 4) 

1. 344 Twenty drops of turpentine, with four black drop*., 
were given every four hours. 

4. f>L A medicinal preparation to be taken or 
administered in drops. Rarely sing. 

vyatbAdv. Capt R. Boyle 17 Adding some of the chymical 
Drops into any liquid t»ne shall drink. 1717-$! Chamukrh 
Cycl, Gnttce Anglican ot, English drops, volatile English 
drops, or Goddara'* drops, a name of a medicinal liquor. 
1718 Swift Jrnl. Mod. Lady 205 Here, Betty, let ine take 
my drops. 1810 Craiujk Borough vit. Wks, 1834 HI. 13) 
Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill. 

** The amount of a drop , a very small quantity. 

5. Such a quantity os would fall in, or form, a 
single drop ; the smallest appreciable quantity. 

c 1190 S. Eng. Leg. I. 100/290 Nou^t o dropc of blode. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 16814 + 39 fan niFjt J>oi . . More Mode 
fynd none, But hat *ely dropc pat was In his hert. < 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 124 pci comaundcn to drynke a dropc 
of water. 1581 Petti k tr. Gnaszo's Civ. Com*. 11. (1586) 
104b, Writers: who, with one drop or two of inke, may 
prolong our life. 1700 S. L. tr, Frykes Voy. E. Ind. 9 A mau 
may as well steal all one's money, as a drop of Water from 
anyone. 1786 Burns Sc. Drink vii, His wee drap parritch. 
1798 Coleridge nc. Mar 11. ix. Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drtm to drink 1816 Keatingk Trav. (1817) I «6j 
Suspected of a drop of Moorish blood in their composition. 

b. A drop in the (a) bucket or the ocean : a 
quantity bearing an infinitesimally small propor- 
tion to the whole. 

138a Wyclif Isa. xt. 15 Lo ! Jcntilesas a dropc of a boket, 
and as moment of a balauncc ben hidden. 1611 did., The 
nations arc ns a drop of a bu< ket. 1603 W, Fkkkr Set. Ess, 
xxxiii. 206 The Invisible, Infinite and Eternal Maker of all 
things . . to whom the Whole Globe is but as a drop of the 
Bucket. 1*44 Dickens Chr. C. i, The dealings of my iradc 
were but a drop of water in the. .ocean of my business. 

0. spec. A small quantity of drink or intoxicating 
liquor. To have a drop in one's eye : to bhow signs 
of having had a glass. To take one's drops : to 
drink hard, to tipple. 

a iToo B. F,. Did. Cant. Crew , Drop-bt-his-eye, almost 
drunk. 1938 Swift Pol Conv. L Wks. 1778 X. 159 You must 
own you nad a drop inyour eye ; When I left you, you wcic 
half seas Over. *773 Sir M. Hunter Jrnl. (1894) 21 The 
captain's servant, .liked a drop as well ns his master. 1 1793 
Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1799) 1. 10 If 1 like any drop — but a drop 
in my eye. i8a8 Craven Dial '., Drops, 4 to take one's diops.' 
to drink hard, applied to one who drinks spirits. 1886 
Stevenson Pr. Otto r. iv, I have had a drop, but I had not 
been drinking. >888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge (Tauchn.) 1 1 , 

xi. 119, I went to the Chequers and had a drop too much. 

7. transf. and fig. A minute quantity, portion, or 
particle of anything immaterial. 

*1398 Chaucer Fortune 58 I the lentc a drope of niy 
rvehesse. 1413 Pilgr. Soiule (Caxton 1483) iv. xx. 66 Is 
tnere in the no dropc of kyndenessc. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 

II. ii. 105 Take paine To allay with some cold drops of 
modcstfe Thy skipping spirit. 1607 Walking ton Opt. Glass 

xii. (1664) 131 Having a drop 01 Words, and a floud of 
Cogitations. 1813 Byron Giaour 263 Gather in that drop 
of time A life of pain, an age of crime. 

8. An obsolete Scotch weight, — ft of an ounce. 

In the Scottish Troy or Dutch weight = 29-722 troy grains ; 

in Scottish Tron weight a 37*588 troy grains (the pound of 16 
oz. being in the former *7609 gr., in the latter 9622-6 gr.). 

1640-2 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm Min. Bk. (1855) 35, xj 
gpoones, Scots worke, weghtan xiij unce iij dropes. 1671 
A cc. Bk. Sir J. Fouls* ( 1 894) 1 4 A qucch weighting 1 8 unce ai >a 
10 drop. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scott. 1. 78 Archer* consider 
an arrow of from 20 to 24 drop weight to be the best for flight. 
*♦* Something like a drop in appearance. 
f 8. A spot 0? colour (like the mark or stain of 
a drop) ; also Jig. , spot, stain. Ohs. 

c 2400 Pa Had. on Husb. vi. 236 O Sone of God allonc, 

O Sapience, O Hope, of syny* drope or fraude imtnuyn. 
2548 Hall Chrou., lien. Fill, 80 The other all blacke, 
dropped w* silver droppes. 1609 Topskli. Four f. Beasts 
(1658)01 Their belly Is parted with black strokes and drops. | 
1674 N. Cox Gents. Recreat . 11. (1677) a *3 The points and 
extremities of their Feathers full of white drop*. 

10. Applied to various objects resembling a drop 
of liquid m size, shape, or pendent character. 

a. A pendant of metal or precious stone, as 
an ear-drop ; a glass pendant of a chandelier, etc. 

190a Priv. Purse Exp. Elis, of York (1830) 21 Spangellcs 
settee . . sterrys dropes and pointes . . for garnisshing of 
jakettes. >88a Load. Gas. No. 1750/4 A pair of Diamond 
Pendants, with Roses, and Knots and Drops, t pt$ Dk Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 140 A pair of ear-rings, .with a 
fine drop. 1862 Moan. Mag. Jan. 186 (Hoppe) Cut drops 
of a glass chandelier. 1885 SeribnePs Mag. XXX. 728/1 
A large silver urn bedecked with the drop-and-garland of 
Queen Anne's time. 

b. Arch, {pi.) The frusta of cones u sqd under 
the triglyphs in the architrave of the Doric Order 


below the trcnia ; also in the under part of the 
mutuli or modillions. (L. gut/tr.) (GwiltA 
x6o6 Phillips »©d. 5), Pn>pp . an Ornament in the Pillar* 
of ine Doric Order, underneath the Triglyph*; icprescni- 
ing Diopp* or little Bells. 

c. Naut. Sec quot. 

End ini , Xtivig. (Weald 116 Drops are Mnal! ' 
foliage* of inrved-woik in the stern- munnion*. 1 

t d. Small shot. Cf. also drop shot in 73. Oh. 
i7$aMAcroii in A<<»/jr Mag. Aug. (1753) *1,7/2 The. gun., 
was charged with tiowder and small drops. iSsa So J amifson 
s.v. Draps , Lead drops, small shot of c\ ery description. j 

6. A lozenge or sugar-plum, originally of 
npherical form, but now of various sha|>cs. | 

1836 9 Dk kfns Sk. Bos, A it try s, Ma, tn the ojHumcss of j 
her heart, offered the governess an acidulated drop. 1851 
OJfic. Catat. 67, Eahtb. I. 202 Famy chocolate in dn>j»s. 

f. Nqme of a variety ol plum, gooseberry, etc. 

1883 G. Allen iu Colin Clout's Lai. 107 Orleans plum*, I 

and golden drops, which diflci . .in their fruit. 

g. Applied to flowers with j^emlunt blossoms, as 
the fuchsia {dial.), and in comb., as snoio drop. 

.»«* Evflvn Kal. llort. (1729) 226 l)ccctnlK*r .. Howcts I 
in Prune .. Snow-flowers or Drops, Yucca, etc. 189a A or- 
thumbtd. Gloss , , Drops, the common name for fuchsia. 

h. < Prime ) Rupert's Drops : see quota. 

166a Ml rrktt tr. Seri's Art of Glass 153 An Aitount of 
the Glass drops. These Drops were first brought into 
England by His Highness Prince Rupcit out of Gennnny. 
1753 Chambers Cyt t. Su/p., Rupert's Dn/s, a soit of glass 
drops with long and slender tails, which burst to nie< cs, on 
the breaking on those tails in any parts. iSjm N. Ahnuit 
Physics <ti\. 5) 11 t. 24 A toy called a Prince Rupert's Dtop 
(a pear-shaped lump of glass with a slender stalk). 

+ 11. A disease: in quot. 1559 |>r°b. in 

c 1000' gout. ( •* med.L. gutta , F. gott/le.) Oh. 

c tooo Sax. Leechd. I. 236 Heo a.lc yfel blod and j>#vne 
dropan jcw> ldej>. Ibid. 376 Wi5 fot adle, and wi5 5onc 
dropan nim datuhi*. 1559 Morwyng Evouym. 241 This 
. cureth all scabbcdne* and the drop. Ibid., Soil with biau 
and drunnken it driveth away all droppes. 

II. Secondary sb., f. Dnor v. * The aition. 

12. The action or an act of dropping, in various 
senses, e.g. the fall of ft minute particle of liquid ; 
an abrupt and clear fall or vertical descent in space ; 
a decided descent professionally or socially : see 
the vb. + To give one the drop : to give one the 
slip {oh. ). 

*<>37 B. Jonson Sad Shiph. 1. ii, My slow drop of tears. 
1708 Mus. Ci NTI.IVRP. Busie Body lit. v, I'll give him the 
drop, and away to Guardian's, and find it out. 183a W. Imvinu 
Alhambra I. 288 The .fountain with its eternal drop-drop 
and splash-splash. 1851 Mayiif w I.ond. Labour{i 2 »ta) III. 
qo (Hoppe), I . .began pitching in the street. I didn't mm h 
like it, after being a regular performer, and looked upon it 
ns a drop. 1855 B rowing By J ircside xi, The drop of 
the woodland fruit's begun These early November hours. 
1884 Fall Ma/IG. 28 Aug. 5/1 The force of gravity, , which 
ha* far greater influence than any other in determining the 
course of the bullet, and i* called 4 the drop* of the bullet 

b. slang. Cf. drop-cove , drop game in 33. 

x8ia J, H. Vaux Flash Dirt. s. v.^ The game of ring- 
dropping is called the drop. 18*3 in Grose, 

c. With adverbs, as drop in (sec Dltor v. 27), 
drop out (see quot.). 

1819 Metropolis I. 234 D s*y gave us a drop in for a few 
minutes, just long enough to be perceived. 188a Drop out 
(see Drop-kick]. Laws of loot ball 3 Drop out is a 

diop-kick from within 25 vards of the kiikci’s goal line. 
1896 Durham Uttiv. Jrnl. 21 Mar. 69 The drop-out u'as 
well followed up. 

13. fig. A sheer fall or descent in anything 
measured by a scale; e.g. in prices, values, atmo- 
spheric pressure, temperature, etc. 

1849 78 Halliwell, Drop, a reduction of wages. 1883 
Daily News 12 July 3/5 A portion of the hands . have 
abided by the agreement atm gone in again at the drop. 
1884 Manch, Exam. 39 Oct. 4/4 Owing to the drop in ex- j 
change* and higher rates of discount. Mod. There lias been 
a great drop in the temperature since yesterday morning. 

14. To get {have) the drop on (U.S.) ; to get 
(have) a person at a disadvantage ; orig. to have 
the chance to shoot before the antagonist can use 
his weapon. 

1883 HarpePs Mag. Jan. 208 * The men .were alway* 
waiting to ‘get the drop' on somebody. 1884 L T . A. Xctvs- 
paper, The Sheriff and hi* dcputie*. having the drop on 
the outluw he surrendered quietly. 1893 M< Cart hy Red 
Diamonds II. 27 It was my own fault for letting them get 
the chance to have the drop on me. 

15. The act of dropping or giving birth to young ; 
the produce so dropped. 

i8ox Australasian 320/4 The bulk [of the lamb*) consisted 
of this season's drop. 

** That which drops or is used for dropping. 

10. In a theatre : The painted curtain let down 
between the acts of a play to shut off the stage 
from the view of the audience ; also called act 
drop, and (less technically) drop-curtain. 

1779 Sheridan Critic it. ii, The carpenters say, that 
unless there is some business put in here before tho drop, 
they shan't have time to clear away the fort. 1859 Sala 
Gaslight 4 D. ii. 71 Long cylinders, or rollers, used for 
‘drops’. 1896 C. Wyndham in Daily News 2 May 8/2 
The curtain which will fall to-night upon the drama will 
not be a final curtain, but only an act dfop serving to divide 
one section of a career, one stage of friendship from the next. 

17. A small platform or trap-door on the gallows, 
on which the condemned stands with the halter 
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round his neck, and which is let fall from under 
his feet. 

1796 Grose />/«./. Fnlg. T. s.v., The new drop ; a conniv- 
ance for executing felons at Ncw'gate. i8to Bum iiam /Vi<G 
mg * 1821) 121 The AVrc* Drop. 1813 Examiner 18 Jan 41- 
'I fie drop fell. They were executed in their irons. 1843 Sir 1 *. 
Laurie in t tok* r Fa/ct s\t II&4) 111. xxiii. 15 The first attempt 
at *omrt)ung like a drop in hanging criminals was at the 
execution of Lord Ferrer* at Tyburn in 1760, but. it was 
not adopted as the gcncial mode of execution till 1781, 
when ten felons weic exei uled on the yth of Decemljci’., 
for the first time in front of Newgate, on a new diop 01 
scuflold hung with black. 

18. Variously applied to things which drop 
or fall from a height, and to mechanical conti i\- 
nnccs arranged to descend, or fall from an elevated 
position ; see quots. b. A movable plntc covering 
the key-hole ol a lock. O. The slit or aperture ol 
a letter-box l\S). 

a i$«5 Fukhy />( E Anglia, Dta/s, fruit in an 
or* hard chopping before it is lit to 1 m* gathered 1898 
Siwmomw Dut. 1 ratio x Prop, a machine for lowering coals 
fiom tail way sluiths into Inc holds of collieis. 1864 
WinsiiM, Dtop a contrivance for temporarily lowering 
a g.is-n t. Ibid, [sec dropptfsx *. v. Dk<>i-.). 1874 Kni*.H1 
Dh t. Mcth., Diop, u swaging-hammer which drops between 
guides. 1879 Postal Law* 4* Reg. of C \ A. 427 E>rt'P, the. 
opening in a j M>st -office or mail apartment of a cm for the 
mailing of letteis by the public. 1880 IF. ( ornwall Gloss., 
Dto/s, window-blinds. *1 knew' he was dead the drops 
w« re down '. 

*** 7'hc spate, plate, or part , in whith (line is 
a fall or vert t\ al dcuent. 

19. The distance through which anything 
drops or is allowed to fall ; e.g. the distance 
through which a criminal drops when hanged. 

1879 Daily Tel. 6 Sent., I would recommend the drop to 
be no more than 3$ lect with 01 dinary sized men. 1884 
A. Griffiths C hrou. Newgate vi. 174 Sometime* the rope 
.slipped, or the drop was insuflu lent. 189a Lit . World 
1 June 534/1 As lo ihe length of the drop there hab been 
prolonged controversy. 

20. The depth to which anything sinks or is 
sunk below the general level. 

2794 Rigging *r Seamanship I. 87 Drop of n sail, a itrm 
sometime* used to course* and topsails instead of depth. 

< 1850 Rudtm Xavig. (Wtale) 116 Dry/, the fall or dcclmly 
of a deck, which is generally several in< hex. 1864 Wi nsn m, 
/hop the distance of a shaft below the base of a hanger. 
1884 F. J. Bkiiifn IFatt ft <y Clot km. 141 This difference 
be tween the theoretical and actual w idl hot the pallet is called 
the drop. 1889 t entury Did , Drop of stth k, ill fitearitis, 
the bend or crook of the stock below the line of the barrel. 

21. An abiupt descent or fall in the level of a 
surface. 

x6ax Clark Fill. Mlnstr. I. 62 The traveller fiom the 
mountain ton Looks down .. And meditates beneath the 
*teepy drop What life and land* exist, and rivers flow, 1891 
C. Iami s Rom. Rigmarole 166 Another fence loomed ahead 
. Inc water meadow beyond it was at a considerably lown 
level. 4 Look out ! ' cried Georgy. * It ’s a biggish drop’ ! 

b. Tonification : see quot. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meth., Drop, that part of n elite Ii sunk 
deeper than the rest, at the sides of a cnponricre or in front 
of mi embrasure. 

22. An arrangement in a genealogical table, 
whereby names l>elonging to a particular horizontal 
line, where there is no room for them, are carried 
lowci down. Also drop-line : zee Dltor-, 

1888 A the mrum 14 Jan. 49/3 The excessive use of ‘drops* 
may have been netess.tty ; we can, liowr\er, but regret the 
adoption of so distracting a s\stcm. 

III. 23. altt ib. and Comb . ^Sce also D»oi»- the 
vb.-stem.) a. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of 
a drop or drops, as drop- earring, fall, falling, 

- ornament , -pearl ; drop- shot (sense lod); drop- 
bottle (cf. *cm>c 10 e). b. Special comb. : drop- 
black, a superior quality of bone-black ground iu 
water, formed into drops, and dried ; drop-cov© 
(see quot.) ; drop-dry a. t watertight ; drop-gam© 
(see quot. 1891) ; dxop-m©ter, an instrument for 
measuring out liquid drop by drop ; drop-aul- 
phur, drop-tin, i. e. that granulated by being 
dropped in a molten state into cold water. 

1879 Cassells Techu . Educ. IV. 222/1 "Drop- black and 
Indian icd. 1891 Anthony's J'hotogr. Bull. Iv. 4 1, I use- 
drop blmk, an it is already mixed with water, and it is 
very hard to make the common lamp black mix, owinjt to 
it* greasincss. 1877 W. Thomson Foy. Challenger 1 . 1. 16 
‘"Drop-bottles* manufactured for holding sweetmeat* of 
varioux kind*. 181a J. H. Vaux Flash Dut , * Drop cove, 
a sharp who practises the game of ring-dropping. *844 
Coodi-n Spec 1 lies (1878) 84 The thinly thatched roof* are 
seldom *arop-dry, 1778 Learning at a Loss I. 17 No- 
body can appear with a Button bigger than a ‘Drop 
Ear-ring. 1801 Mar. Kdgfw or r 11 C ontr mt (1832' 180 She 
wore the drop-earrings. 138a Wyci if Ft. jxiv. xi [lxv. 10J 
In his ‘drope fallingu* xhal glade the buriounende. 1785 
Grose Dut. Fulg. Tongue, * Drop-game. 1891 Farmer 
Slang, Dr op. game, a variety of the confidence trick The 
thicfA , pretends to pick up fsay) a pocket book (snide), 
whi<h nc induces the greenhorn to buy for cash. 1847 
.Sir I. G. Wilkinson fgyptians 87 *Drop ornament* 111 
necklaces. 1907 Loud. Gaz, No. 4383/4 Lost, .two •Drop- 
Pearls, Weight 15 Garrets. 1698 Ibid. No. 3362/4 "Drop 
shot of all sizes. t8«8 Advt. in Greener Gunnery 14 With 
the largest drop snot, and also with mould shot. 1891 
Oflic. Catat. Gt. Exhib. I. iaa Crude *drop Sulphur. 
Drop (drpp), V . Pa. t. and pple. aroppod, 
dropt, Forms: 1 dropplan 2-7 droppo, 
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4 droupe, 4-5 drope, 5 drappe (7 pa. pplc. 
droppen , 6- Sc. drap, 3- drop. [OE. droptan , 
droppian, * MPu. droppen, OHG. troffbn, troffon 
(Oer. tropfen ) : see note to Prop sb.] 

I. Intransitive sense* 

1. Of a liquid : To fall in drops or globules ; to 
exude or distil in drops, 

t 1000 U’s. Pt (Th.) Giv. 10 Mvnc, anti gutta, anti (.n<*ia 
tltoju.ift < * 1 " |nnum < laSum. Ibid. (bpelm.) Ixxi. 6 Swa swa 
tlrop.m diopende [Lamb. Ps. droppendc] ofer corJ>an. 13. . 

S euvn S t )k>. (W.) 3881 He. . held it vp, For water sold noght 
iharon drop. 138a Wvi 1,11 Ps. Ixvii(ij, 9 Heuenus drop* 
pt'deti [Yu/g. distillavcruntl doun fro the face of God of 
S) nay. r 1400 Maundi v. (Koxb.) x. 38 Apon roche 
chopped Mode of uuundes. *579 Si'KNM<r Shr/h. C a/, j 
Nov. 31 The kindly tleaw drops from jhc higher tree. 159 a 
Siiakh. Yen. 4 Ad. 958 The < rystal tide that from her two 
cheeks dropt. 1596 Dm kymi'I-F tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 

( 1 888) 1. 47 A tertane cone, quhnirin water continualie 
drappinc . turnes inn verie quhytc stane. 1659 D. Pell 
Im/r. \la 265 It will distill and drop out of the cicatrized 
place into the vessel. Mod. The rain drops incessantly 
Irotn the eaves Sweat dropped from his brow, 

2. Of a person or thing: To give olT moisture or 
liquid which falls in drops ; «Drip v. 2 . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3S72 pe nese it droppe# [Fair/, droupe*) 
ai bi-tuine. 1381 \Vv< lie yob xvi. 21 My woordi frendis, 
myn e^c droppith [Yutg. stillatl to God 1490 Caxton 
I.neydos xxvut. 107 The swerde dropped yet of hlootle. 
1353 Hf» on Reliqnet of Rome (1563) 226 If the chain e 
drop vpon the allure^ let the droppe be sunte vp. 1697 
Dampifk Yoy I. xviii. 499 We, who were dropping with 
wet. i8as Macai'I.av Ess. , Milton (1887) 14 The rahhle 1 
of Coinus, grotesque monsters, half bestial, half human, 
dropping with wine. 

b. Fakonry. (sec quotas 

1615 I.atmam Falconry (163$) Vocab., Profiting, is when 
a Hawke muteth directly downeward, in seuerall drops 
1874 N. Cox Gentt. Rec»eat. tt, (1677) 167 Slitnin y, is 1 
when a Hawk muteth without dropping. J 

3. To fall vertically, like a single drop, under the j 
simple influence of gravity; to descend. 

1377 Lamcl. /’. PL 11. xu. 79 F.u«* re as Jan [apples] drnpjied 
adown, pe deuel was redy, And gadred hem nlle togideres. 
1610 Siiaks. Temp. 11, ii 140 H.i’st ihou not dropt from hca- j 
uen? i860 F. Brooke tr Le Plane's Trav. 100 The shell 
opens, and the nut droiis out. 1700 S. I,, tr. Fryke's I ’ by . I 
E. hut. 14 One of the Master’s Boys . . dropt into the Sea. j 
1796 7 tr. Keysler's Trav. <1760) 111 . iao Birds flying over 
it dropt down dead. 1890 I loytfs Weekly 30 Nov. 6/2 You 
could have heard « pin drop. Mod, The sword dropped out 
of his hand. 

b. fix. 

>854 Jem. Taylor Real Pus. 62 That we may not think 
this doctrine dront from S. Austin by chance, he again 
.iflirnics [etc.]. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 237 His words like 

Honey dropped from his tongue. 1871 Roby Lat. draw. 
t. viti. 49 I nis nhUlival d has dropped off also from the 
adverbs supra, infra , &c. Mod. The second / has now 
dropped out. 

o. To have an abrupt descent in position. 

1789 Faiconfr Diet. Marine (1789) s.v M Her maintop, 
sail efrops seventeen yards. 1883 Stev lnson Stive ratio S</. 

74 lit front the ground drops as sharply as it rises behind. 

4. To sink to the ground like inanimate matter; 
to fall exhausted, wounded, or dead. 

a 1400 Oi Ionian ^6^ Ncygh to drde we gan drappe. 1597 
Smaks. 2 Hen. //', 1. i. 169 It was your presurmize, That in 
the dole ofblowcs. vour Son might drop. 1635 J. Hayward 
tr. BiondPs Banis/Pd Ytrg. 226 [They] were, ready to drop 
tlowne for giicfc. itoo S. I,, tr Fryke's t r oy. E. Ind. 76 
Tho* thousands of their Men dropt, they would not give 
ground an Inch 1841 J. Fol< tiK.s it in Ceylon I. 141, I 
fired ; the elephant dropped on his knees. 1856 C. J. 
Andlrsson J.ake Ngami 371 A.. giraffe .dropped dead to 
the first shot. 


b. Of a setter, etc. : To squat down or crouch 
abruptly at the sight of game. 

1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports $ 254 *> After standing 
some considerable time, she [a pointer] would drop like a 
setter, still keeping her nose in an exact line, and would 
continue in that position until the game moved. i8oe Field 
7 May 605/3 Druid had birds before hun ami Blanch a 
rabbit ; tne one dropped to wing and the other to fur. 


6. Of a person or thing: To fall or pass involun- 
tarily or mechanically into some condition. 

1654 Wiutlock Zootomia 411 Many other Townes., 
silently drop into Dung Hills, without the least mention in 
History. 1710 Pridraux Ortg. Tithes v. 278 They had 
d rop'd into absolute oblivion. 1833 Hr. Maktineau Manch. 
Strike vi. 66 For fear you shoulddrop asleep again. 1877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxii. 706 We soon dropped bacK 
into the old life of *ight-secine and shopping, 
b. Jig. To die. Sec also drop off ] a 8 d. 

*854 VvrtiTLocK Zootomia 410 A .small Cottage, that hath, 
as it were, lived and dyed with her old Master, both drop- 
ping down together. 171a Dicby Let. to Pope 1 Sept., 
Nothing, says Seneca, .so soon reconciles us to the thought 
of our own death, as the. . prospect of one friend after another 
dropping round us. 1848 Thackeray Pa*. Fair xi, I lay 
five to two, Mathilda drops in a year. 1889 Anstfy Pariah 
v. i, I shall have the old place some day, when the old 
governor drops. 

8. To come to an end through not being kept 
up ; to cease, lapse ; to fall through. 

1897 T. Smith in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 257 We must 
. . let our correspondence drop for the present. 1703 Hearns 
ii s rA 1 The matter was let drop. 1855 Macaulay 
{ in *' lii*j 498 The Bill of Rights, .in the last Session, 

suffered to drop 1898 N. 4 Q. 8th Ser. IX. 

1 tF * search afteT him was not allowea to drop. 

/. I o fall in direction, condition, amount, degree, 
force, or pitch ; to sink, become depressed. 


| 1709 Swift Libel on Pelany 15 His visage drops, he knits 

his brow. 1798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. 11. vi, Down dropt the 
breeze. 1888 Roc.frs Agric. 4 Price 1 1. xiii. 191 The prices 
slightly dropping afterwards. x88s Bmant & Ricf C hap/. 
j of Fleet 1. v. His voice had dropped to the lower notes, 
j 8. To allow oneself to be carried quietly down 
stream ; to descend without effort, with the tide or 
j a light wind. 

( 1771-84 Cook Toy. (1790)11. 378 "J'he Resolution, .dropped 

down the river as far a* Woolwich, at which place she was 
I detained by contrary winds. 1798 Coi.fridge Arte. Mar . 

I. vi, Merrily did we drop Below the Kirk, below the Hill, 
| Below the light-house top. 1840 R. H. Dana Ref. Mast 
| xvii. 47 We made sail, dropping slowly down with the tide 
1 and light wind. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 425 At the 
j turn of the tide the boats began to drop down the harbour. 

b. To let oneself fall behind or to the rear by 
making no effort to keep ahead or to the front. 

1813 Crabb Technol. Diet . Drop astern , [tixedj to denote 
the retrograde motion of a ship 1834 Mfdvmn Aneler in 
U'ales 11. 1 17 '[ obv then dropped to tne hind part of Tickler 
.. and some thought passed the winning post before Idiis. 
1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 86 The officers drop to the rear. 
«*>7 Smyi h Sailor’s Wora-bk., Drop astern, to, to slacken a 
ship x way, so as to suffer another one to pass beyond her. 
0. To come or go casually, unexpectedly, or in an 
apparently undesigned manner (into a place, across , 
on, upon any ]>erson or thing casually met with) ; 
to fall upon. See also drop in, 27. 

a 1633 Austin Med it (1635) 73 Not dropping into Towne, 
(like men, that follow their private affaires, and no body 
ioohes after them); hut, they make their entrance in a pub- 
like manner. 1709 Steki.l Taller No. 47 P 5, 1 looked into 
.Shnkespcar. The Tragedy I dropped into was, Harry the 
Fourth. 1853 Bright Sp. India 3 June, The gentlemen 
who drop down there for six. months. 186a Mrs H. Wood 
Mrs. Hall ib. 1. iii, He’s sure to drop across somebody that 
. .wants it. 1877 Mrs. Forkfsti r Mignon I. it We shall 
probably drop upon a stray couple of lovers. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul II. 58a note, When the Church grew, and heathens 
dropped not unfrcquently into its meetings. 

10. To come down upon with a surprise, a check, 
or forcible reproof ; to 1 pitch into \ colloq . 

i$<a Dickens Bleak Ho. xxiv. 217 (Farmer) He's welcome 
to drop into me, right and left. 1877 Live Years' Penal 
Seri’, iv. 268 (Farmer) Do the police ever drop upon the 
parties and frustrate their plans? 1894 Wilkins & Vivian 
llrecn Bay Tree 1. 48 Th^poor Pigeon will get dropped on. 

II. Transitive senses. 

II. To let fall or shed (liquid') in drops or small 

portions; to distil ; to shed (tears). Also fig. 

a 1340 Havtole Psalter Prol., pai drope swetnes in 
mannyx xaulc. 1387 Trk visa Hidden (Rolls) I. 101 Hcrbcs 
groweb beron bat dropped gom. a 1400-50 Alexander 3801 
A litill dryxnyng of dewe wax droppid fra be heuen. 1548 
Udall. etc. Erasm. Par. Matt . iii. (R.). That the thyng . . 
l>e xtilied, & as it wer dropped into the heartes of men. 
a s 6 m 6 Rr. Andkkwfs Sena. 0641)429 If these eyes of lob 
have droppen many a tcarc. 1741 Compl. Fata. -Piece 1. 
i. 14 Drop in it thirty or forty of Jones’s Diops. 

absol. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 36 Scnde Toizar. .that he his 
finger wete In water, .so that nc maie droppe Upon my 
tonge. 1588 Siiaks. Tit. A. hi. t. 19 In summers drought 
lie drop vpon thee still. 

12. To sprinkle with or as with drops; to be- 
drop; to spot ; to dot with spots of colour, arch. 

c 1430 Fitgr. Lyf Manhode 1. ci. (1869) 55 The scrippe 
thus dropped with this blood, c *430 Stans Puer 57 in 
Babees Bk, (1868) 31 Droppe not bi brest with seew & ober 
potage. 1548 Hall Citron Hen. IV, 12 The flancardcs 
d roped and gutted with red. 1687 Mu ton P. L. vn. 406 
Their wav’d coats dropt with Gold, c 18*0 S. Rogers Italy 
(1839) 253 Fish Innumerable dropt with crimson and gold. 

13. To let fall (like a drop or drops). Also^. 

c 1315 (see Dropping vbl. sb. 2]. a 1400-50 Alexander 
1363 pe kyng..Dcvynez dcply on days, dropcs mony wilies. 
*530 Palsgr. 530/1, I droppe a wyle, as a crAlty man 
duthc, jaffine . . Let me alone with hym, I shall droppe 
a wvlc to begyle him. 1588 Shaks. Tit . A . 11. iv. 50 He 
would haue dropt his knife and fell asleepe. 1600 — A. 
)\ L. 111. ii, 250 It may wel be cal’d loues tree, when it 
droppes forth fruitc. 1697 Dryden Yirg. Past. vi. 24 His 
roxle Wreath wax dropt not long before. 1830 Tennyson 
Poems 149 Furl the sail ! drop the onr ! Leap ashore ! 1837 
Whew ell Hist. Induct . Sc. (1857) H. 43 Bodies .. dropt 
from an elevated object. 

b. To drop anchor ; to let the anchor down, to 
cast anchor. See Anchor sb J 6 c. Also absol . 

1614 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 27 Tyding up with strcamc- 
Ancnors, each *i\e hourex weighing and dropping. 168s 
Pkpys Diary X I. 143 Dropped presently her anchor, and is 
. . come safe in harbour. 177* Ann. Rer. 151/1 Soon after 
the Venus had dropped, tne master of tne ceremonies and 
the captain.. were sent on board. 1890 H. M. Stanley In 
darkest Africa I. ^73 The steamer dropped anchor in the 
baylet of Nyamsassi. 

14. To let fall in birth ; to give birth to (young); 
to lay (an egg). The usual word in reference to 
sheep. Also absol. 

i66* Pepyr Dtaryr* June, A Portugall lady.. that hath 
dropped a child already since the Queen’s coming. C1709 
Prior ind Hymn Callimachus 64 Ewes, that erst brought 
forth but single lambs, Now dropp’d their twofold burthens. 
1749 F . Smith V \>y. Disc. 1 1. 17 The Does passing to the South- 
ward to Fawn or drop their Young. 1816 Keatinge Trav. 
(1817) II. App. 263 At the time the ewes drop. Ibid. II. it 
Mares drop their foals in January. 1834 R.Mudir Feathered 
Tribes (1841) I. 46 The eggs are not . . dropped till toward 
the end of May. 

15. To let fall, (words, a hint, etc.) ; to utter 
casually or by the way. Also with obi. clause . 

t6ti Bible Amos vil. 16 Prophecte not against Israel, and 
drop not thy word against the house of Isaac. 1886 Cul* 


l peppfr & Cot e Bar l hoi. Anal. Man. iv. L 237 Both these 
Authors can somtimes drop leasings. 1708 Hkarnr Collett. 
23 Jan., Kcile dropt.. by chance, yt my J.d. Pembroke was 
inform'd. 177* H. Wai.poi r Lost Jrnls . (1859) I. 15 She 
never droptied a syllable which intimated her expecting 
death. 1888 Burgos Ltves 1 sGd. Men II. x. 268 Quoting 
short Latin sayings, without dropping a bint as to their 
authorship. 

b. To let (a letter or note) fall into the letter- 
box ; hence, to send (a note, etc.) in a casual or 
informal way. 

1777 J. Q. Adams in Earn. Lett. (1876) 234 I will drop 
a hue as often as 1 can. Mod. You might drop him a note 
to that effect. 

16. slang. To give, lose, or part with (money). 
1678 Wycherley PI. Dealer hi. i, After a tedious fretting 
and wrangling, they drop away all their money on both 
, xides. 181s J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s. v., He dropp’d me 
a quid, he gave me a guinea. 1849 Thackfray Pendennis 
xlm. (Farmer), Wc played hazard. And I dropped all the 
money I had from you in the morning. 1878 Berant & 
Ric f Cold. Butte* Jty x\x\. Tommy is dropping pretty heavily 
; [at ecartc c l. 1803 Lady Burton Life Str R. Burton I. 590 
Ho was afraid he would drop several thousand pounds. 

I 17 ’ To d/op a curtsy : to make a curtsy by 
lowering the body ; so, to drop a nod. 

etc. fxee Curtny sb. 3] 1800 G. Meredith Trag. 

| Com. (1881) 280 Tresten dropped a nod. 
j 18. To bring or throw to the ground by a blow 
, or shot ; to fell with a blow, * floor \ 

1716 Adv. Capt, R. Boyle 199, I. .dispatch’d two of ’em 
immediately, and I had made a shift to drop a third. x8ia 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 243 The coachman dropped his 
man the first round. 1813 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1856) X. 
54 The wood-cutter .was puzzled to find a tree to drop. 
1834 M epwin Angler in Wales II. 151, I.. planted my fist 
I . under hix jaw-bone, and dropped him at once, 187a 
I H. M. St\nify Jlcrw / found Livingstone (1890) 460, I 
. .fired at it ; but. .did not succeed in dropping it. 
i 18. To deposit from a ship or vehicle ; to set 
I down ; also, to leave (a packet) at a person’s house. 
. l 7 & Nki.son 4 Aug. in Nicola* Dtsp . 11. 232 So soon as 
he ha.x dropped the Convoy at Naples, he will proceed on 
his voyage. 1856 Kane Ant. Fxpl. II. xxix. 296 [HcJ 
promised to drop us at the Shetland Islands. 1859 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. 1 1. 395, 1 will drop this at your door in 
passing for my drive. 1878 S. Walpole Hist . Fing. 11. 551 
He would . . stop his coach to drop a friend At life own door. 

| 20. To omit (a letter or syllable) in prommeia- 

| tion or writing. 

' 1864 Tennyson Sea-dreams 192 Dropping the too rough 

I H in Hell and Heaven. 1871 Roby Lat, Grant. 1. viii. 49 
The preposition prod always drops the d in composition 
j except before u vowel. 187a ( ). W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. 

1 ii. (1885) 36 He docs not drop his k's . 1883 S. C. Hail 

! Retrospect II. 191 The son of a celebrated clown, Gomel y, 
who had dropped the aristocratic syllable Mont. 

21. To let droop or hang down. 

184s L. Hunt Palfrey 1. 149, I blush, dear uncle ; I drop 
mine eyc-lids. 1^94 Bi.ackmore Perlytross 51 The fair 
Tamar dropped her eyes, and hung her head. 

22. a. 10 let move gently with the tide. b. To 
drop astern : to leave in the rear. 

i8ox W. Hunter in Naval Citron. XIII. 24 Admiral II. 
..ordered me to drop the Cutter up-abreast of Common 
Hard. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Worddk., Drop astern , to.. 
distancing a competitor. 1887 Daily Tel, 10 Sept. 2/5 A 
couple of. .cat boats, .were dropped astern at a great rate. 

23. To lower (the voice) in pitch or loudness. 
i860 Mrs. Garkki l Right at Last, He dropped hi* voice. 

24. Football. To obtain (a goal) by a drop-kick. 
188a Standard 20 Nov. 2/8 B. then dropped another goal. 
26. To cease to keep up, or have to do with ; to 

have done with ; to leave off or let alone ; to 
break off acquaintance or association with. Ibop 
it ! ( colloq . or slang) Have done I leave off! 

*605 Shake. Macb. m. i. 122 Certain© friends .. Whose 
loucs I may not drofx 1700 T. Brown tr. Frcsny’s A tnusem. 
Ser. 4 Cow. 7s Get us drop that Matter. *700 Rodf.rick 
in Ballard MSS. 23. 23 The . . bill is likely to be dropt. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 89 r x She will drop him in his 
old Age, if she can find her Account in another, 1787 
Wesley Jrttl. 20 Nov., I save at least eightpcncc by drop, 
ping tea in the afternoon. 187* Public Opinion 24 Feu. 
241 He looked at me angrily, and briefly answered, ’drop 
it’. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxiv. 403 So the subject wax 
discreetly dropped. i88b Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng . II. 88 A 
custom which riad once been universal, and haa never been 
entirely dropped. 1889 Froude Ch. cf Dunboy xxvii, ’ Drop 
that . . or . . 1 will drive a bullet through the brain of you.' 

HI. With adverbs. 

26. Drop ftwajr. ititr. To fall away drop by 
drop, or one by one. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. (1603) 18 Then 
began they to drop away one by one, leaving the camp 
so disordered. 17*0 Dk Foe Capt. Singleton xix. (1840) 
324 The men might drop away, and.. betray all the rest. 
288a Lecky Eng. in i&th C. IV. xv. 25a If the war continued 
much longer, America jwould almost certainly drop away. 

27. Prop in. intr. a. See simple senses and 
In adv . b. To come in unintentionally ; to come 
in or call unexpectedly or casually; to pay a 
casual visit. 

c 1800 Shake. Sottn. xc, Join with the spite of fortune, 
make me bow, And do not drop in for an after-loss. 1887 
Preys Diary 28 Oct., Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, dropped in. 
1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. i. a He dropt in upon 
us as we were going to dinner. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith 
xiii. 166 Many dropped in uninvited. 1887 J bssopf A ready 
ii. 34 The younger neighbours drop in to have a talk, 
o. To come in one by one or at intervals. 

1697 Dampirr Voy. I. viii 2x9 These, .came dropping in one 
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or two at a time, at they were able. 1879 Froude Csesar 
xxiv. 4«7 The other legions dropped in tlowly. 

d. To fall casually into one's hands or disposal, 
to become vacant 

iw° Mas. 1 . Harris in PrH*. Lett* Ld. Malmesbury ( 1870) 
1, tig TUI a larger patent place in the Went Indies, .drops itu 

6. To meet casually with, to fall in with . 

l8oe Mrs. E. Parsons Mysterious Visit IV. 217 The 
party Lord Lymingtoa accidentally dropped in with. 

28 , Drop off. intr. a. See simple senses and 
Off Oiiv. b. To withdraw or retire one by one, 
or by degrees. 

1709 Stkklk Tatter No. 149 F a, I.. found the {others!., 
drop off designedly to leave me .alone with the eldest 
Daughter. 18*4 Byron Juan xvt. viii, The banqueteers had 
dropp'd off one by one. >890 Century Mag, Nov. iu/i 
The membership of the Society began dropping off. 

O. To fall asleep. 

itao B’nrrs Bunrkn in Hare Life (1879) I. v. 159 He put 
his arms round his own mother’s neck.. and dropped off. 
1861 Dickens Ct, Expect, xiii, Whenever they saw me 
dropping off, [they] woke me up. 

a. To die ; ■ 5b. 

1699 J: Jackson in Pcfys' Diary VI. *13 He is., ex- 
tremely ill, and could not do a greater service to strangers 
than to drop off at this juncture. 177* Foom Maid of B. 
hi. Wks. 1709 II. 230 He dropped oft in six months. 1884 
G. Allen t'hrlistia II. 56 He ..would probably drop off 
quietly with suppressed gout. 

e. To become leas frequent or assiduous in. 

..*•7 Examiner 684/1 The defendant began to drop off in 
his visits. 

29 . Drop short, intr. a. To fall short ; usually 
with of, to fail to reach or obtain. (In quot a 1 726, 
to drop simply, in same sense ) 

1083 Bunyan Heavenly Foofm. (1886^ 143 Many eminent 
professors drop short of a welcome frotn God into this 
pleasant place, a 17*6 Collier (J.) f Often it drops or over- 
shoots by the disproportions of distance or application. 
c *850 Rudim . Naiug . (WealuJ 15a A sirakc which drops 
short of the stem. 

b. colloq. or slang. To die. 

x8*6 Sporting Mag, XXI 1. 327 One of these days he 
must drop short. 

Drop-, the verb-stem used in Comb. a. allrib . 
with sb., in the sense ‘ dropping \ 4 used in drop- 
ping*, ‘arranged so as to drop’, forming sub- 
stantives or adjectives ; as drop-ladder t - leap , -ring, 
-shade, - stile , -wave \ drop arch (see quot.); 
drop-bar ( a ) one of the vertical bars connecting 
the chain and the ro.ulway in a suspension bridge ; 
(b) ( Printing ), a bar or roller lor running the 
sheet into the machine ; drop-bottom (see quots.); 
drop-box, in figure-weaving looms, the shuttle- 
box containing shuttles carrying wefts of various 
colours ; drop-curls (dial.), dropping curls, ring- 
lets ; drop-curtain « Drop sb . 16; drop-drill, 
a drill which sows seed and manure together ; 
drop-flue a., of a boiler, in which the flues drop or 
descend ; drop-fly {Angling), see quot. ( >■* D hop- 
per 3) ; drop-glass, a dropping tube or pipette 
used for dropping liquid into the eye or other part ; 
drop-hammer drop-press \ drop -handle a., 
applied to a form of needle-telegraph instrument 
which is operated by a handle directed downward ; 
drop-keel, a movable keel which can be lowered 
below the bottom of a boat ; a centre-board ; 
drop-lamp, drop-light ( C/.S. ), a portable gas- 
burner, connected with the gas-fittings by a flexible 
tube, usually in the form of a lamp, which can stand 
on a table ; cf. Pkopji*. 18, quot. 1864 ; drop-line 
mm Drop sb. 22 ; drop-press, drop-repeat (sec 


quots.); drop-roller * drop-bar b ; drop-shutter, 
n device for securing very brief exposure in instan- 
taneous photography ; sec quot. ; drop-table (sec 
quot.). b. In verbal comb, with object, as f drop- 
plea, strangury ; drop-seed, a gjass that readily 
drops its seed, spec. Muhlenbergia diffusa ( Treas . 
Bot . 18 66). o. In adverbial combination with an 
adj., as drop-ripe a., so ripe as to be ready to 
drop from the tree ; also fig. 

Rickman Archit. 50 "Drop arches . . have a radio* 
shorter than the breadth of the arch. 1853 Sir H. Dougi.ah 
Mi lit. Bridges (ed. 3) 37? The "drop bar* are rods of iron. . 
which fall through the Joints of the main chains. 1887 Clones 
Printing Magh. in Proc. Inst. Civil Eng. LXXXIX. in, The 
dropbar feeding arrangement . . a revolving steel bar, on 
which are fastened two disks, .which can by means of screws 
be shifted to any position . . to suit the sheet to be printed. 
1794 W. Felton Carriages («8oi) II. Gloss,, * Drop Bottom, 
thebottom of a coach, chariot, or chaise body, when sunk 
deeper than the surface of the framing, to give more room. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 44 I* jhe coaIr . . and 

delivers them on an elevated railway platform ipto a wag- 
gon-through the drop-bottom of which they are duly 
distributed among the range of hopper* attached to Stanley * 
ingenious fumaco-fceding machines. *860 All V ear R ound 
No. 33. 63 Robert Kay. invented the "drop-box, by means 
of which three spindle* of different coloured wefts could be 
used successively. *88o W. Cornwall Gt ess. , * Drvp-cu rlt, 
ringlets. 183a Examiner 8s/i There is a new "drop-curtain, 
painted in crimson. 1857 Dickens Lett. 17 Aug., In order 
that the piece may be played through without having the 
drop curtain down. *847 Raynwrd m ffrrU. E. Arne. 
Sec. VIII. 1. 2i 5 Using a "drop*iiill. *874 Knight Diet. 
Mich., *DroP'jtue Boiler, .the object being to cause [the 
VOL. III. 


heat] to leave the boiler at the lower part, where the feed- 
water U introduced. 1870 Blaink Etuycl. Rur. Spiffs 
| 2069 When more than one fly is used in fly-fishing, the 
additional orte is called a "drop-fly, and by some a bob . 
As these flies drop or hang down fiom the line, so they 

r iin their name of drop-flies, 1876 Prekck, etc. Telegraphy 
48 There are two foyns of the single needle instrument 
in use. vis. the "drop-handle and the pedal or tapi»er form. 
*896 IVestm. Gas. 1a May a/t To steady the boat btill 
further, it carries^ a water ballast, or a "drop-kccl 189s 
Ibid. »8 Sept, a/i The "drop-ladder was all burnt now, an’ 
the flames pouring out of the trap<h>or. 18 . Mrs. Sror- 
pord Pilot's Wife, When dark came we would light the 
"drop-lamp, 1886 Burton Arab. Nts. 1. 5 [He) sprang with 
a "drop-leap from one of the tree*. 1874 Knight Put. 
Meek , * Drop-light, 1890 Century Mag. Mur. 764/1 Read- 
ing a calf-hound volume at a drop-light. x88s Cissans 
l/amibk . Her. xxi. 282 It frequently happen* when 1'cdi- 
grees arc printed, that space forbids such un arrangement, 
and that "drop lines are obliged to lie used. . .The drop-line 
. .show* that Margaret is sifter to John and William. 108 
Lytk Doiioeus 1 xxviti. 41 The route [of DropwortJ Iniyled 
in wine and dronken t* good against the *l)roppis*e, or 
Strangury. i0j^. Warmer, * Drop-pr*ss, a machine for em- 
bossing, punching, etc., consisting of a weight guided veiti- 
cally, to be raised by a cord and pulley worked by the foot, 
and to drop on an anvil ; called also drop-hammer, 01 
simply a drop. t888 W. Crane Arts 4 Crofts Lata/. 4a 
One way of concealing the joints of the repeat of the 
pattern is by.. a "drop-repeat, so that, in hanging, the 
papcr-hanjger, instead of placing each repeat of pattern 
side by side, is enabled to join the pattern at a point its 
own depth below, which, .arranges the chief features or 
masses on an alternating plan. 1883 Standard 28 Mar. 
5/2 Thence it [bearing-rein] passes through the "drop. ring. 
1714 It'odrow Corr. 1843) HI. 153 He was "drop-ripe for 
heaven. 1809 Cunningham in Anniversary 6 Lip* hke 
drop-ripe cherries cleft. 1887 . Scribner's Mag. I. 632/1 
The "drop-shades were of thick light-blue paper. 1890 
Aiiney Treat. Photogr. (cd 6) 215 The principle of a "drop- 
shutter is the passing of an elongated aperture, cut in a 
board, over the front of the len* 1791 W. Jessop Rep. 
River Without 14 Gates and "Drop-stiles in the cross 
Fences. >864 Wkhmtkr , * Drop-table, a machine for lower- 
ing weights, and especially for removing the wheel* of 
locomotive*. 1879 J. M. Dun* an Led. Da. U'onten xxxiii 
276 There may lie on one side no. .rhythmic "drop- wave. 

II Dropax (drJwjpflcks). ? Obs. Also 7 dropooe. 
[mod.L, a. Gr. bpwjra( pitch-plaster, f. tyfir-rtv to 
pluck. In F. dropace, Cotgr.J A pitch plaster, a 
depilatory. Ilencc Dropagiam, -lit (sec quots.). 

16a 1 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. v In. i (1651) 401 Piso [pre- 
scribes] Dropace* of pitch, and oile of Rue, apply ed at certain 
times to the stomach, to the itielaphrcnc. *636 Biount 
Glossogr , Dro/acist, one that pulls off hair, and makes 
the l>ody bare. 1678 Salmon I.ond . Dtsf. 774 't A Dropace 
..is made of Pitch mixt with 0)1. 1706 Pun. livs, Dropa r, 
or Drobacisntns. of Pin h and Oil. i?»i IIaiiky , Dio/atum 
..an Ointment for anointing the Mrmliers of the Body. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dropax , Dtopa ism (old terms). 

Drop-bolt. [In sense 1 , f. the stem of Ditor v.\ 
in sense 2, f. Drop j /»1 

1 . A bolt constructed so as to drop into a socket. 

1786 Miss A. Si - ward Lett. I.225, I lifted the drop-bolt. 

2 . The bolt of the drop on a gallows. 

1890 R. Kifn.iNG Phantom Rickshaw (cd. 3)9 As a con- 
demned criminal might speak ere the drop- bolts are drawn. 

Dropcy, dropecy, -ay, obs. fT. DnorHY. 

+ Dropic, <*• Obs . rare. [Aphctic f. hydropic , 
edropic : cf Drops V.] Affected with dropsy. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's 29 A Certeyne dropik 
man that bare his surname of the happe of this Riknes. 

Drop-kick. Football. [f.I)B'»p- + Kkkj/>.] (See 
quot. 1896.) So Drop-kicking vbl. . sb. 

1857 HuoilHS Tom Brown 1. v, Vigorous effort* to nr. 
complish a drop-kick. 1880 [*«e Dhihmlk v. 4]. x88a Field 
28 Jan., The drop out was well returned, and some good 
drop-kicking took p!n<e. 1896 La?os of Football 2 A Drop- 
kick is made by letting the hall fall from the hands, and 
kicking it the very instant it rises. 

Dro-pless, a. rare, [-i.krs.] Free from drops. 
1798 Coleridge Picture 40 Ye that now cool her fleece 
with droptes* damp. 

Dro*plet. ['I.et.J A minute drop. 

1607 Smakh. Timon v. iv. 76 Our humane griefe*. those 
our droplets, which Fromniggatd Nature fall. 1788 Trifler 
xxv. 223 They are also to l>e.. taken internally by droplets. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr.^ When these dioplets run together, 
they produce drops too heavy for suspension. 

Drop-letter. C/.S. A letter posted in any 
place merely for local delivery (formerly called 
box-letter ) ; a * local ’ letter. 

Originally applied to letters sent from a distant place by 
some other mode of conveyance, and * dropped ’ into tho 
post office box at the place of desdnation for delivery there 
[1841 Rep. Poslmaster.General (U. S ) 452 Letter* have 
frequently been dropped into this [ Philadelphia] office, from 
Boston, New York [etc,], for deliverance by our carriers.] 
Ibid. 688 * Drop letters ’ .. 'Phi* is a class of letters 
which are usually sent from one place to another by private 
conveyance, and are ‘dropped’ or deposited in the post- 
office for delivery. 1845 (Mar. 3) U. S, Statutes at Large 
V. 713 Drop letters, or letters placed in gny tx>sta>ffice, not 
for transmUs : on by mail, but for delivery only, [The term 
drop matter is common in American post office*, meaning 
matter far local delivery, without passing from one posi* 
office to another.) 

f Dro*pling. Obs. [-liko.j A little drop. 

160S SvlvRstfr Quadraine qf Pibrac xiii, A dropling of 
th’ Eternall Fount. 176a Elphinrton tr. Martial 111, Ixxxii. 
170 His guests to accept a few dropling* he asks, 
t DrO’p-mflal, tu/v. Obs. [OE. drop-mxlum, 

f. Drop sb . : ice -mf-al.] In drops, drop by drop. 

c 1000 A£lfric Horn. I. 308 Yrnk dropnuelum swi8e hluttor 


water, tlltt Ancr, R. sit In hire he heldcS nout one 
dropemeU, auh }eoteft vlowinde wellen of his grate. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth, Pe P. R. xi. vii. (1493) 393 Raync fallyih 
..thenne and thenne and dropmele. 1047 1 haic < omm 
At ts xii 8 As the cloud dissolves drop-meal upon the earth, 
b. Often with by 1 «*prec. Hence as sb. 

138* T. Norton Cahdn's /net. t. t These good thiug-t 
that are as by dropmeale poured into vs from heaueu. 
*577 Harrison England ill. viii. (1878) 11. 58 To them that 
make their water by dropmeale*. idol Hoi land Pliny 
11. 40 l’hysiciuns vse to instill the Juice of the Radish by 
drop meale into the earex. 1607 Torsi' 11. Eourf. Beasts 
(1658; 440 Which, cannot void hu water but by drops meat. 

Dropped, dropt (dwt), ///. a. [f. 1 >i»or ».] 

1 . Fallen, loweicd ; allowed to drop or fall. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L, hi. li. 948 Vnder a tree like a drop’ll 
Acorne, 1707 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar C,trl 11813) 
V. 235 With distended eyes, dropped jaws, and shaking 
limb*. 1811 Byron Hints from Hor. jia '/'ill the dmppea 
cuitain ghc* a glad release. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama 
0 / L.xtle Poems 18*0 I. 6a With dropt hxtk*. .893 J irne\ 
16 Dee. 9 r s 1-end paralysis with its spet ial fealure of 
'dropped wrist or paralysis of the in u m les of the aim. 
>896 Durham L'ntv. Jrn/. 29 Feb. 46 Winner* ..by 1 
dropped goal [i.c. obtained by a drop-kick). 

D. Ol eg^s : I* ried or poached, * dropped into 
the frying pan * (Jam.). 

1 804 Sum Redgauutlet ch. x, A misted chnrky Rn»l 
a drappit egg. 1684 Mary K. Wiikins in Harper's Mag. 
Julyjo6 2 Martha was eating her toast and a dropped egg. 

•f* 2 . Maikcd with RpoU or specks. Obs. 

%6tt Cotgr., Gouit, fan Uon go nit, uho*e feathers arc ill 
maikcd, mailed, or coloured, a dropt Ha*ko. 

3. Abandoned, allowed to lapse. 

1886 F rouor Oa ana 16, ) resumed my dropped intention. 

4 . Comb., as dropped^ eared 

1688 Loud. Caa No 2308/4 A Sorrel Mme, dropt Ear'd. 

t Droppell. Obs. rare. [a. MUi. and MDu. 
droppel, Gcr. tropfcl small drop.] In droppcll- 
piss, - pysse , Btrnn^uiy. 

1327 Andrew Brunsvyke's Distyll. ICa/ers B iij b, CJood 
for the Strangury or dropped pyxse named Stranguria. 

Dropper v d»^*pi>j). [f. Drop v. + -ku *.] 

1. C)uc who drops or lets fall in drops; in quot. 
1700 ** distiller (slang . b. One who drops seeds 
into the holes made by a dibbler. 

a 1700 B. F-. Diet. Cant. Crew, Rum -dropper, a Vintner 
176874 Tucker /-/. Nat. (18*2) II 415 1 lie greatest 
dtopfwrs of l«*ad* acre often the worst mm, 1770 4 A. 
Hunter Georg. Ess. (18041 H 35^ An arrive dihhter with 
three dropper* at seven jwmee per <lay. 1789 1'iant. S<h. 
Arts fed. 2) II. 45 With two dibber* and seven dropjwrs. 

2 . A dojr that drops down when it sights game ; 
a setter. Cf. Duop v. 4 b. 

3 . Angling. An artificial fly adjusted to a lender 
above the stretcher fly. Also drop fly, dropper-fly. 

1746 BowlkRR Angling (1833) 112 '1 ho iirst dropper rImhii 
a yard from the Irmling fly ; the M-umd dropper alnint 
eighteen inchc* above the first. 1875 ‘ Sioneiien(.f ’ Br it. 
Sports 1. v. iv | 3. 3 r o If more than two droppers arc used, 
the single gut lenglli is increased to eight feet. 

4 . Dropper-in : one who drops in or pays a 
casual visit. 

t8o< Ann. Rev. III. 58 The laundress i* a costly' dropp< r 
ill. x8«5 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 264 Endless, purposeless 
visitants; dropjrcr* in, n* they arc called. 

5 . a. A pendant ; cf. Ditop sb. io a. b. A gins* 
tube with an india-rublxrr top on one end, and a 
small opening at the other, for dropping liquid, c. 
A contrivance in some 1 caning- machine* for deposit- 
ing the cut grain in gavels on the ground ; also t lie 
machine itself, d. Mining. \ Sec quot. 1864.) 

Hou Is ton yuv. Traits No. 18 l mag. Troubles 4 
She had. a ring on her finger, and long dropper* in her 
cnr*. 1864 Wkbster, Dropper (Mining', a bra nth vein 
which drop* off from, or leaves, the mam lode. 1869 R* B. 
Smyim Gold f rids of Yntorta 600 Dropper, a spur drop- 

F lng into the lode. A feeder. 1874 Knight Did. Meih. 

754/2 Simultaneously with the bringing into n« tion of die 
dropper, a cut-off i* brought down to arrest the falling grain 
till tnc platform it reinstated. 1886 Sci. Amer. LV. 37 ^3 
Grain, .cut with a ‘dropper* or a *clf-raking »eaper. 1889 
Anthony s Photogr. Bull . II. 12 The dropper i* filled with 
alkali solution from the wide-mouthed bottle. 

8. Comb , as dropfer-fly «= 3. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. T13 Select, a small 
gentle, and apply it at the end of hi* dropper fly. *873 
•Stonehenge' Brit. Sports 1. v. iv. | 3. 350 Take a few 
turns round the dropper-gut to make all secure. 

Dropping (drp-pilj), vbl. sb. [f. DliOP v. + 
-JNU Lj The action of the vb. l>nor. 

X. The action of falling or letting fall in drops. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th-)lxiv. ti Jbirh dropunce deawe* and 
renes. 1x386 Chaucer Me/tb. T no Thie tnynge* dryuen 
a man out of hi* hou*, that i* to seyn Smoke, dmppyng of 
Reyn, and wikked wyue*. too Palngr. 215/2 Droppyng 
of fycour, distillation. 1607 Tornvi 1, Serpents (1658) 789 
The watering or dropping of the Kye* x6xs Bible J'rov. 
xxvii. t< A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a 
contentious woman are alike. s86o Yvmly Min. Proph . 
308 Forbidding God's word as a wearisome dropping, 
b. See quot. 

1823 Crabb Teihnot, Diet., Dropping iVetd, a name given 
t > that disease in a cow, which is analogous to the puer- 
peral fever in women. 

2 . T he action of falling or descending vertically ; 
also, of letting anything fall. 

c 1319 Shorkham 17 So habbeth. .Crystnyngc, Her signe, 
droppynge in the water. 1999 H. Buttes Dyet's dric 
Dinner D iv, Plantes .. that are subject . . to his leave*- 

86 * 
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dropping. 1874 John's Put. ftirds 180 It l>egins to descend 
by a scries of dropping* with intervals of simple hovering. 

3 . The action of discontinuing or abandoning. 

1I13 K Kant 1 net 10 May 300/1 The dropping of such a 
work., would be a loss 10 the country. 1859 J. Cunningham 
( k. Hut. S< at. II x. 409 A dropping of the method of 
quene* in pro' esses of error. 

4 . Falling, dropping off, djing. 

1768 Woman of Honor III, *40 By the unexpected drop- 
ping of two elder brothers, he is.. come to an estate. 

5 com r. That which drops or falls in drops, as 
rain, melting wax, etc. ; the fat that drops from 

1 ousting meat, dripping. (In quot. 1 398 « rheum.) 

. >398 I k kvixa Parth. De P. A\ lit. xix (1495) 66 They that 
bane droppyng and rrwme fallyng to the brest. c 1430 
} 'tlgr. l,yf Man ho de in. 1x1.(1869) 172 Tht* kowuele i haue 
set vnder for to take the droppinge*. «s*» T. WASHINGTON 
ir. Nuholavs l oy. 11 vi. 30 Hie Mastic is the teare or 
dropping* of the l.entixcux. 1661 Gkrmirr Counsel 11 Ihe 
Ram and Droppings of the Thatch. 1837 Whittock 
Com/l, Pk. i'rattes (1842! 348 Rape oil, which obtains the 
term 'droppings*. 1861 I*. A. '1 roi i ope La /Ha fa 11 . xiv, 

I .-4 Collecting the dropping* from the great wax candle*. 

0 . Dung of animals. (Now only //.) 

1598 IlAiuNf.roN Me tain . Ajar D iv, Do you not.. tell of 
springing .1 pheasant and a partridge, and find them out 
bv their dropping? 1846 J. Baxitr Ltbr . Pratt. Agrix.. 
(ed. a) II. 80 Fresh dropping* from the stable*. 1890 Pall 
Mall il, 39 Sept. 5/1 1 be only combustible we had was the 
droppings of the wild yaks. 

1 7 . The eaves from which water drops. 0 b $ . 

1397 fti KARUP. Herbal it. xtvii. f 2. 262, I founde it 
\mler the dropping of the bishop* house at Rochester. 
< 1710 C Fiennes Diary (1888) 181 The mcetcing house. . 
being under the Dropings of ye Cathcdrall. 

8. alt rib, and Comb ., as dropping- bottle (see 
quot. 1864) ; f dropping-meal adv . — Dbop-mkai.; 
tdropping-pan - Dripping-pan; dropping-tube 
(see quot.) ; dropping-well, a well iormed by the 
<1 Topping of water from above. 

18*7 Faraday C/tent. Mam/, vi. 185 It is proper to have 
a smaller "dropping-bottle ready for use. 1864 Wmimkr, 
Pr-offing-bottle, an instrument used to supply small quan- 
tities of a fluid to a test-tube or other vessel. 1889 Anthony's 
t'hotog*. Hull , 11 427 A combined minim-measure and drop- 
ping bottle 1398 Trkvisa liar 'k. Del*, ft. vit Iv {1495)268 
Str.wiguria uh.ma man pissyth wyth dyffycultc “droppinge 
niele. 1463 Priry Wills (Camden) a* A "droppyng panne. 
167* A Hak; Inventory in J. Russell Haigs (1881) 475 A 
great fraying pan and a great d roping nan. 1883 ^fd- 
Sot. I.cr., # r>ro//in(* tube, the tubulated stopper of the 
Dropping-bottle. 165a J. French (title) The Yorkshire 
Sjnw ; or a Treatise of four famous Mcduinal Wells the 
'Dropping, or Pctiifying Well. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Isxxiii, laburnums, dropping. wells of hrc. 

Dropping, tpl a. 1 1. ns pree. + -ing 

1 . Fairing in drops; distilling. 

? a 1400 Mot te A 1 th 4054 Dcrefullc dredlcsxe with drowp- 
p'liuie tens. 1383 Lc^ ft/. S'/. Anilreivx Prcf. 71 in Satir, 
Dooms fte/onn xiv, i ra they gat the dtnpping grise they 
wanted. 1667 Mu ton P, /,, iv 6^o Those Blossoms also, 
and those dropping Cumins. 1790 Burn* Elegy Henderson 
\i, Frae my ecu the drapping run* Maun ever flow. 

b. I laving moisture tailing off m drops, dripping. 
Of the weather : rainy, wet. 

a 1415 I .vug. Temple 0/ (Has ^94 Oft also, aftir a dropping 
inone, Ihe weddir tloreji. 1587 Mascm.l Covl. Cattle % 
Oxen (1627) 13 If yourcattcll bane dropping Nostrils. 1648 
Uauk West ln<t. xv. 105 To wipe their dropping brow*. 
*775 8 haw Hist. Moray 151 (Jam.) A misty May, and a 
ib opping Jun<\ *790 A. W 11 son Morning Poet. Wks. 1846 

2 irom every biixh and every dropping tree. 

c. quasi ^ adv. in dropping wet . 

1591 S\i,\rxTLR Du HaHas t. v. ?or Dropping wet.. I 
return to land Diden with spoyls. 1770 Wislfy Jrnl. 16 
Apr , We got into a Scotch mist, and were dropping wet. 

2 . Falling vertically, falling to the ground. 

1715 *0 Pone Iliad xiv, 546 The dropping head first 
tumbled to the plain. 183a Tfnnyson On a Mourner q 
T he swamp, where hums the dropping snipe. i8os Pall 
Mall C, 25 Mar. 2/1 The ‘ warm corner * is aiivc witu rising 
and dropping birds. 

3 . Falling detachedly, desultory, not continuous. 
1708 Lomi. Caz. No. 4467/3 The Major .and a Captain. . 

weic kill’d^ the former by a dropping Shot. 1814 Scott 

II 'av xxxvi, A few dropping shot* fired about the spot. 1890 
Century Mag July 447/2 A dropping fire of musketry. 

4 . Falling m value, or in any scale. 

1804 7 hues 33 Apr. 13/3 Small occupier*, .were, .benefited 
by dropping prices. 

Droppingly, adv. [f. nice. + -ly 2.] in a 
dropping manner; diop by drop ; one by one. 

< 1400 L an franc's Ctrurg. 278 If he mnkih watir drop, 
pvnli and a litil at oony*. 1611 Sm o Hist (it lint ix. 
ix. 1 1632) 639 They came d toppingly in, and l»ecamc good 
.Subjects. 1844 Mrs Browning / tsion 0/ Poets Concl. vi, 
'i lie dew gliding droppingly From the leaf-edges. 

Dropple. tare. [Arbitrary dim. of Drop sb ] 
A little drop. 

s8at Ci ark nil, Minst r I, 13a The gudgeons. .StArtling 
ns racli nimble eye Saw the rings the dropple* made. 

Droppy (drp'pi), a. Now dial. [f. Drop sb. 
+ *v F] (liven to dropping ; dripping, rainy. 

*835 Swan S/ec. M v. $ 2 (*843* * 3 ° A bow of many 
colouis; appealing in a dewie, daik, droppie, and hollow 
‘ l°ud. 18*8 ('raven Dial. Dro/by, wet, rainy. ‘We've 
b;-d .1 vara droppy time ’. 1834 Wilson m Fiackw, Mag. 
7 8tj |t dewy and droppy, and mild and mi*ty. 

Dro p-scene. A teun used loosely or in* 
toru'ctly lor diop or act-drop (Drop sb. 16); also 
foi the final scene of a play or drama in real life, 
that on which the curtain drops. 


Paris Chii-Chat(%bi 6 '\. 191 In order to make a drop- 
scene. 183s Brf.wster Nat. Magtc vi. (1833) 146 An impres- 
sion very similar to that . . produced by thedrawing upof a drop 
scene in the theatre. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 
11 . 41a Such, .was the drop-»cene of hi* Excellency’s memor- 
able Campaign— the finale of his administration. t88o G. 
Meredith Trag. Com. (1881 > 282 She was hoping that with 
Alvan’ft eruption the drop-scene would fall. 

f Dro'psio, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dropsy.) - next. 

1651 Wittik tr. Primrose's Pof. Err. It. vi. 96, I have 
seene dropsick person* whom the people have thought to be 
in a consumption. 

Dropsical (dr^nsikal), a. [f. Dropsy + -ic + 
•Ah, after hydropic at.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of dropsy. 
x688 Land, Caz. No. 2343/1 Dangerously ill of n Drop- 
sical Distemper. 1717 Bradley Pam, Diet. *.v. Floioer de 
Luce , The Juice .. evacuate* dropsicul water. 1807-06 S. 
Cooper First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 372 H) drophthnlmia, or a 
dropsical enlargement of the leycj. 1846 (J. E. Day tr, 
Simon's Anim. Chem. 11 . 380 Dropsical symptom*. 

2 . Affected with or subject to dropsy. 

1678 H. Sampson in Phil. I'rans. 437. 1713 N. Rohinnon 
7 k. Physick 180 Dropsical People are generally observ’d to 
sweat much, but perspire little 1845 florist's *)>nl. 153 
Anasana, a diseased condition of plant*, resembling that 
of dropsical subjects. 

3 . Irons/, and fig. a. Swollen, enlarged, b. 
Overcharged with water. 

17*1 Lett, from Mist's Jrnl. (1722) II. 226 In dropsical 
bombast Expression*. 1831 C ap.lyi k Misc. (1857) III. 6 In- 
flates itself into a dropsua) boastfulness and vainglory. 
1843 — Cromwell (1873) I. 19 1 he Country to the East is 
all Fen and still of a vi ry dropsic nl character. 1864 Low fi t. 
fireside Trav. 321 Puffy with a dropsical want of proportion. 
I fence Dro psloally adv. \ Dro paioombss. 

17*7 Bailey vol 1 1 , Dto/siinlness s having a dropsy. 1785 
fugemus I. 84 He .. was somewhat dropsii ally disposed. 
1865 Du kkns Mut. fr, 1. tii, That stood dropsically bulging 
over the causeway. 

Dropsied idrp-psid), a. [f. Dropsy sb. + -kd 2 .) 
I laving the dropsy ; swollen with or as with water ; 
watery; inflated, turgid. 

1601 Shakx. A 17 s Welt 11, Hi. 135 Where great addition 
swells, and vertue none, It is a dropsied honour, a 1631 
Drayton Noah in Farr .V. P. Jas. J (1848) 119 The drop- 
sied clouds, see, your destrui tion threat. 1761-9 Falconer 
Shtpwr. 11. 640 Our drupsied ship may founder by the lee. 
1703 W. Rorfris Looker-on No. 65 III. 14 An infant with 
a uropsied head. 

t Dro'pstone. Obs . [f. Drop/A o \v. + Stone.) 
A11 old popular name for stalactites and stalag- 
mites formed by the dropping of water. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 211 The 
common Stnla< fifes, Labis S/i/tatitius , or 1> rob. stone . 
banging down from the Toj>* and Sides of Grottos. 1708 
Phil I'rans XXVI. 79 Stalagmites. 1 he Drop stone. 1761 
tr /lust hing’s .S3 st. Ceag. V. 21 1 A spacious and very humid 
cavern, with a variety of figures in it in dropstonr. 
Dropsy (dip- psi f sb. (nr.) Forms: 3 5 dropeaie, 
4 dropecy, -ay e, 5 dropaye, 6 dropoy, 6-7 drop- 
«ie, 4- dropsy, [aphetic form of ME. y dropsy, 

Humors y, q.v.] 

1 . A morbid condition characterized by the ac- 
cumulation of watery fluid in the serous cavities 
or the connective tisane of the body. 

c 1190 S. Fng Leg, I. 364/10 Some ful Ion in-tope dropesie. 
13.. Cursor M. 11829 ((’oft) Y drop si \Cdit propxi, fatr/. % 
Trin. |>c dropes> J held him sua in threst. 1388 Wvti.iE 
Luke xiv. 2 A man sijk in the dropcsicli38* xyk in ydropesie], 
< 1440 (testa ftom. xviii. 54 (Harl MS.) A man that hath the 
dropey. c 1491 (hast, (ioddes Child. 21 1 hey fall in to 
dropcsie. 1538 Siarkfy England 1. iii. 79 In a dropey 
the body y* vnweldy, vnhisty and *lo. 1667 Milion P. L. 
xi. 488 Dropsies, nnd Asthma's and Joint-racking Rheums. 
1789 W. Buciian than Med. (1790) 567 A dropsy of the 
brain. *$$7 Buiiock Cazcaux' Mulnnf 297 Dropsy of the 
Cellular 1 issue is quite u frequent occurrence. 
fig. i6xs Rich Honest. Age (1844) 37 Pampered vpne In 
.. the very dropsie of exeexsc. 164$ Mil tun Co last. Wks. 
(1851) 34< The gout and dropsy of a big margent, litter'd 
nnd overlaid with crude and huddl'd quotation*. 

b. ‘In fish culture y a disease of young trout.* 
{Cent. Did.) 

O. A disease in succulent plants, from an excess 
of water; anasarca. 

1846 in Worcester. 1864 Webster cites Wright. 
t 2 . fig- An insatiable thirst or craving. Obs . 

154® J- Halts in Strype F.ccl Mem, IT. App. Q. 50 The 
great dropsy nnd the insatiable desire of riches ot some men. 
x6is DekkI'R It be not good Wks. 1873 111 . 358 Seas could 
not quench bis dropsie. 1717 I, Howki. Dcsidcrius (ed 3) 
41 Ambition, .will prove an insatiable Dropsy. 

3 . Comb . , as dropsy-breeding , -d/y t -like, • sick adjs. 
1370 I.kvinh Maui/. 54 /37 DropsystVc^ydroficus. 1603 J. 
Davihs Mu roeosm. (18761 25 (D ) Many dropxy-drie forbear© 
to drinke Because they know thnr ill 'twould aggravute. 
a 1618 Sylvestfr Mt mortals 0/ Mortalitie 1. xx, A* one 
dr»p*ie-*ii k. 1619 R. Harris Drunkard's Cu / 14 Tbit 
Dropsilike disease 1* almost incurable. 

t B. alt rib. or as adj. - Dropsical. Obs. 

1499 Prom/, Parr. 133/1 (Pvn*on) Drop*y man or woman, 
ydiv/it ns 1557 lotted' s Mtsc. iArb.) 137 Th© dropsy 
dryeth that Tamale in the flood Endurcth. 1617 Hikrom 
/ f Its. (1619-20) 1 1. 219 Kike adrop*ie-man, who the more bee 
drinks, the more be drxircs to drinke. 1678 Yng. Man's 
Call. 80 It was their cups which, .brought the dropsie 
cornse *0 soon thither. 

fb. Jig. Charged with water. Obs. 

Sylvester Du ftartas it. it 1. Ark $a$ All th* Earth'* 
dropsic vapour*. 1883 Chalkhill Thealma 4 Cl, 160 Anon 
a Dropsie cloud Puts out the Sun. 


Bro'p 9 f v. t to render swollen as with dropsy. 
c *8*7 Fuseli In Led. Paint, xi (1848) 548 Goluiu* and 
Spranger . . dropsied the form* of vigour, or dressed the 
gewgaws of children in colossal shape*. 

t Drop Tie, drop-vie, vH.phr. Obs. [f. Drop 
v. + Vie sb . : but sometimes treated as a compound 
vb.) To drop pieces of money or the like in 
competition or rivalry, trying which can ontdo 
the other ; to compete in alternate efforts, to bid 
against each other, to vie. 

*598 Florio, ft i nuit are, to reuye it againe at any game, 
to drop vye, to bid again© 1590 Nahiik Lenten Stn/ft 10 
For number* . . of honest housnolder* . . and xulmtantiau 

f ’ruue Buigers, Yarmouth shall droppe vie *ith them to the 
ast Edward groate they ar£ worth. . 1605 Camden Rem. 
i9t When t woo Monkr* wereatdrop-vied Bezantincs. .before 
him for an Abbey. 16*3-16 W. Brow ne Put. Past. t. i, He 
there would sit, and withe the well drop vie That it before 
hi* eye* would first nin drie. 

Hence + Drop-vie sb. Obs. y a competition in which 
each tries to ontdo the other. 

1598 Florio, Rinnito , a reuye, a drop v>e at any game. 

Dr op wise (drppwoiz), adv. [see -wink. J In 
the manner of a drop ; drop by drop. 

1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6156 Hi* urine coming from him 
drop wise. *859 Tennyson Civ ten 272 1 cull’d the spring 
That gather'd trickling dropwise from the cleft. 

Dropwort (drp'pwDit). [f. Drop sb. 4 Wort ; 
in reference to L, name Ftlipendula , i.e. pendulous 
threads.) A name applied to certain plants having 
tuberous root-fibres. 

1 . Common , Field, or Mountain Dropwort , a 
plant, Spirira Ftlipendula , belonging to the same 
genus as Meadowsweet, but scentless. Extended, 
with defining words, to other species of Sphnca. 

1*38 Turner Libcllns , Pkellandryon . . uulgu* Filipen- 
duTnm & Droppcwort num upnt. 1378 Lytk Dodoens 1. 
xxviii. 40 Of filipendula or Drop worte. .The route* be 
small & hlackc, whereon ix hanging certaine small knops 
or blackc pellet*, a* Jn the route* of the female Pionyc, 
sailing y l tney be a great dcalc smaller. 1863 Buckman in 
Card. Citron. 23 May 493 The Field Dropwoit is a denizen 
for the most part of dry uplands on calcaicou* *oils. _ 1879 
M iss Pi uk» Rambles Wild Flowers (ed. 3) 102 The Willow- 
leaved Drop- wort (.S', salic (foil a' is. frequent in sluubbcrics. 

2 . A name for sjiecies of ( Enanthe (csp. (K.fistu - 
losd) t often distinguished as Water Dropwort. 
J lent lock {Water) Dropwort , (E. croc ala. 

*597 GeRARDE Herbal 90* There be divers sort* of Drop- 
wuoits, nome of the champion or fertill pastures, and ‘.omc 
of the water . . 3 Narrow-leaved Dropwoort. a Homlocke 
Drupwoort. 5 Water Dropwoort. 1747 Genii. Mag. 566 
Fuur children had eaten the rootsof the Oenanthe aquatic a 
cicutae facie Iicmu lock -dropwort). 183s Hooker Pr.t, flora 
131 Oenanthe , Water Drop-Wort. 

tDrOBen. Obs. Forms: 1 dr6«na (//.), 4 
drosen, 5 drowtyn. [sec Dross.) Dregs. 

t 1000 /Elfrk; Gram, xlvii. (Z.) 271 111 drum on otS 
drosna, it,, Poe. in Wr -Wtilcker 549 Fex, druxne. 1393 
I.angl. P. PL C. ix. 193 Drosenes anti drcgccs drynkc for 
menye heggrrex. c *473 Foe. in Wr.-Wuickcr Bott I let 
am urea , drowxyn. 

II Droshky (dr^-Jki), droaky (drp-ski). Also 
droitaachka, drojeka, drosbka, -ko, -ki, droaka, 
droskoha. [ad. Russ. ;q>o:iCKU drozkki , dim. of 
;tponi drogi waggon, hearse ; properly pi. of /^pora 
aroga perch, or ‘ leach * of a four-wheeled vehicle. 
So Fr. drachki, Cier. droschke . ] 

A kind of vehicle : orig. nnd prop, a Russian low 
four-wheeled carriage without a top, consisting of a 
narrow bench on which the passengers sit astride 
or sideways, their feet resting on bars near the 
ground ; hence transferred to other vehicles in use 
elsewhere ; in some German towns the name of the 
ordinary four-wheelers or fiacres plying for hire. 

1808 Sir R. K. Porter Trav. Sk. Russ. 4 Swed. (1813) 
I. iii. 23 A *ort of hireable machine.. denominated a Dro- 
jeka. Hid. II. xxviii. 20 The vehicle being a droxhky, 
there was no other servant but the coachman. *8s6 
Scott Jnd. 25 June, [At Blair- Adam] We drove in the 
droxkie and walked in the evening. *8$5 Englishwoman in 
Russia 255 They were taken home by tne polLe in drosh- 
skies. Freeman in Stephens Life (1895) H. 58 At 

Frankfurt . . to get on the Bavarian line you have to take a 
droschke. 188a Strath esk Pits fr. Ptinkbonny x iii. 294 
He met the drosky containing Mrx. Barrie and the children. 

attrib. *838 J. L. Stephens Trav. Greece, etc. 7*/* The 
droxky boy. dressed in a long xurtout. .sit* on the end. 

Drosometer (dr^-m/tOJ). [mod. f. Gr. bp 6 (XQt 
dew : see -meter. In F. dro so md re.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the quantity of dew deposited. 

*8*5 W. Hamilton Did. Arts, etc. (Wore.) *858 L. P. 
Carella in W. C. Wells Ess. Dew 7 To measure the quan- 
tity of dew deposited each night, an instrument is used 
called a drosometer. 

DrOM (drps), sb. Also : f-6 dros, 5-7 dross*. 
TOE, drds ® MLG. drds, MDu. droes dregs. A 
lengthened form, Drosen, ME. drosne, OK. ar 6 $na % 
corresponds to OHG. lruosana } MHG. truosen , 
Ger. arusen pi. husks of grapes, lees, dregs* Sec 
Kuhn's ZHtsehr. XXXIV. 513 (1896).) 

1 . The scum, recrement, or extraneous matter 
thrown off from metals in the process of melting. 

c 1030 Foe. In Wr.-Walcker 353-4 uriculurn, dros. a tatf 
A ner. R . 284 Gold and seoluer clenseo ham of hore dros 
iSc fur©. *340 Hamfolb Pr. Cense. 3339 Als gold, )*t 
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DBOUKING. 


DROSS. 


shynes clere and bright.. Whar it put in fire to fyn mare 
Vhit suld it leve sum dros hare, c 1440 Prompt Part*. 131/1 
Drosse of metalle, scorium . 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 91 <K.) 
At hard as the drosse of iron. 1678 Phil, Trans. XII. 
052 Thera swims on the Metal . . a Scum, which they call 
Dross; much like to Sclag or Dross of Iron, *7*5 Da 
Fob V oy. round IVorld (1840) 239 Separate the gold by 
fire from the dross and mixture. 1830 Tennyson Pat ms 
19 3 Turn.. dross to gold with glorious alchemy. i8$x Kay* 
mono Mining Gloss., Dross, the material skimmed from the 
surface of freshly melted, not perfectly pure metal, 

+ b. Volcanic scoria. Obs, rare . 

i8tx Pinkerton Pet rat. II. 107 Above are great masses 
of sand, red drosses, and puczolana. 

0. A workman’s name for protoxide of lead. 

1875 i/res Diet. Arts III. 73 Fresh quantities of litharge 
or pot dross, .are from time to time thrown in. 1879 ( /M* 
sells Techn. Ednc. IV. 81/1 The first step, .is to convert the 
lead into . . protoxide, which Is more usually called ‘ dross ' 
by the workmen than litharge or massicot. 

d. An alloy incidentally formed in the zinc-bath, 
by the action of the zinc on the iron pot and iron 
articles dipped. (Wahl Galvanopl. Manip. 1884). 

2 . Dreggy, impure, or foreign matter, mixed with 
any substance, and detracting from its purity; e.g. 
the dregs or lees of oil or wine, the chaff of corn, etc. 

c 1440 Pro mb. Pari). 137/1 Drosse of cornc, acus, c riba l* 
turn. S594 Plat JewelTho. it. 12 You shall find a fourth 
or fifth part of drosse in the best butter. 18x6 Surfl. 8 c 
Makkh. Country Farms 39 She shall reserue the drosse of 
the Grapes slice presseth. Ibid. 46 Take the drosse of oyle 
of Linseed. x8xs J. Smyth Pract. Customs (1821' 370 Re- 
port what allowance ought to be made for dross and dirt on 
the Bees wax. 

b. A miner’s name for iron pyrites in coal ; also, 
small or waste coal, the screenings of the coalhills. 

1899 Glovf. k Ihst. Derby I. 234 Many of the coal-seams 
..have considerable quantities of brasses or drosses in them, 
which are lumps of iron pyrites. 1854 Encyct. Frit. VII. 
1 1 7/1 A heap of dross or small coal. 1879 Daily News 12 
Oct., Great black mounds of coal dros* 189a Labour 
Commission Gloss., Dross , ‘ small coal * [ Ibid. s. v. Coal, the 
duff, slag, or waste, which arises from the sortingof the large 
coal into nuts, ana which passes through the screen bars], 
i ?94 Times 16 Apr. 1/3 Quietness rules in the coal trade . . 
Dross is scarce and dearer. 


C. Sait- making. ‘The refuse or marl left after 
dissolving rock-salt in water/ Chester Gloss. 1884. 

a fig. from 1 and 2. (Cf. dregs , Dkkg 3.) 

1396 PUgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5 Our lordo woldc not 
that we sholdc take the drosse of the lawc of Moyscs. 1677 
W. Hubbard Narrative 119 The Dregs and Lees of the 
Forth, and Drosse of Mankinde. 1745 A. Butler Lives of 
Saints (1836) 104 The seventh general persecution, per- 
mitted by God to purge away the dross 01 his flock. 18x0 
Scott Lady 0/ L. it. xxii, A human tear From passion s 
dross refined and clear. 

4 . In general: Refuse; rubbish; worthless, im- 
pure matter. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv . 133/1 Drosse, or fyhhe . . qwat so it 
be, ruscum, rnsculum. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's tint. 
Scot. tx. aoo Hi* chambre .. with the tempest was dung in 
dros. 163a G. FlfTcHER Christ's Tri 26 So tinne for silver 
goes, and dunghill drosse for gold. 1671 Milton P. R iii. 
23 All treasures and all gain esteem as dross. 174a Yot no 
Nt. Tti . iv. 428 The stars, tho* rich, what dross their gold to 
thee. 1876 Gkq. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. i, Ho was of different 
quality from the human dross around her. 

6. attrib. and Comb. } as dross heap , iron ; dross- 
fully dross-rich adjs. 

1418 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 2 And iiij* and mo peces of fals 
drosseyren. 1598 Sylvester L)h Hart as 11. /W. 14 Such 
sparks may flame.. A higher pitch, then dross-full Vanity. 
x88i W, T. Ross Poems 69 The dross-rich earthling leaves 
life’s stage. 1893 Peel Sfen Valley 13 Having stood for a 
long time on the edge of a dross heap. 

DrOSS, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1. trans. Dross out : to sift out as dross. Obs. 

x6ax Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 105 In every bushcll of 
meole. .there is very ncare a pecke of chizell drowsed out. 

+ 2 . To render drossy or impure ; to corrupt. Obs. 

1848 Earl Wkstmld. Otia Sacra (1879) 60 Of full Power 
lo refine the deed Our Parents Gross'd by their Corruption. 

3 . To convert (lead) into * dross r or protoxide. 

i8ox Address Brit. Assoc, in Nature 97 Aug., In * dross- 
ing ’ molten lend, the oxidation of the lead is greatly pro- 
moted by the presence of a trace of antimony. 

4 . To free from dross, remove dross from. 

1884 W. H. Wahl GalvanoPl. Manip. 520. {Cent. Diet,) 

t DrOSSard f -art. Obs. [a. mod. Du. drossaard, 
a transformation (through drossaet, drossaert , 
Kilian, 1599) of MDu. drossdte m MLG. dros site , 
drotzite (mod. LG. drosUy Du. dros / ), MHG. truht~ 
s&tf % OHG. */ruhlstitfo, truhsdnOy trutsdtp 
OTeut. type *druhtis&ljon-, f. druhti truhti-, 
people, company, retinue s&tjon - one who sits ; 

hence, 4 he who sits or presides at the meals of the 
druht\ See Kluge a.v. Truchset «, Franke ».v. 
Drossaard .] A steward, high bailiff, prefect. 

1678 Loud. Cat. No. 1287/3 The Drossarti and Bailiffs of 
the several places in the Country ofW»es,are summoned 
to Ghent, to swear Fealty to the French King. 1685 Ibid. 
No. 1998/2 The Provost of the Court, the Drosaart of Bra- 
bant, and the Maresc.hal -General, are commanded to have 
their Companies abroad for the executing the said Placeat. 

t Dro'siel, droaell. Obs. [Origin obscure: 
cf. Drake:., Dbatchem,.] A sloven, a slut. 

t«8i Nucb Seneca' s Oitavta iv, That drosell djrre, that 
furious slut, Erin, 6c* Warn hr A lb. Eng. ix. xlvii. (161a) 
319 Now dwels each Drosscll In her Glass*. 16x7 Minhheu 
Ductor % P unguis, .an vnwcldie Drossell, nothing but guts. 


DrOMtT (drp’soi). Glass-making. [Corrupted 
from F. dressoity dresser, frame, etc.j A separating 
iron frame placed between sets oi tables in the 
annealing kiln. 

1856 H. Chance in Jrnl. Soc. Arts x 3 Feb. (On Class) 
Iron frames or drovers, which divide the tables into Hits, 
the first droftwrr leaning against the wall of the kiln, the 
second against the first, and so on. 

DrOMinMft (drp sinfo). [f. DR088Y a. -1- -NE88.] 
The quality or condition of being diossy. 

1639 Rouse tieav , Univ, ix. (1702) 121 Purge thy soul 
from carnal dressiness. 1859-61 mu ts Counogr. iv. (1662) 
60 The Myrrha of these parts had the name of Barbara, from 
the drosxmexa and coarseness of it a 1691 Bovi e IVks. 
1 . 375 (R.) To refine us from our earthly drossiness. 

DrO’Sftless, a. [see -less.] Free fiom dross. 

1846 Worcester cites Stevens. 

Drossock, var. of Dhahhock. 

DrOSS y (dr?*si\ a. [f. Dko«8 sb. + -r.] 

1 . Of metals, etc. : Characterized by containing 
dross or scorious matter, or waste and worthless 
material ; of the nature of dross ; dreggy, feculent. 

ci4»o Pat lad. on liusb, x. 106 Yf tin niede is drossy, 
bureyn, otdc, J -ct plough hit eft. 1591 Dami-h Immort. 
Soul lntrod. xl, So doth the Fue the drossy Gold refine. 
1667 Mil ion P. L. v. 442 The Empiric Alihumst Can turn 
.. Metals of drossiest Qie to perfet Gold. 1757 A. Cooi't-R 
D/sfiiitri. xx. (1760 83 The re< retnentitious or drossy Parts 
of the sugar. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11 . 111. 158 As 
kingly gold To our thin brass, or drossy lead. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Impure, mixed with impurities. 

*579 J* Siubbks Gaping Gulf A vij, Yet shul papistes be 

to Tight and to dro*rie 10 marry with vs. 1697 77 pel iiiam 
Peso Ives i*lxx. 106 Words being rather the dro*»ie part, 
Conceit I take to be the principal. *854. Faber Gttrwth 
in Holiness xii. (1872) 205 VVc find our actions to be.. only 
the drossy compound of nature and grace. 

II Droaty. S. Africa. Also droatdy. [Du. 
dpostfy drostijy f. dtost bailiff: cf. Dhohsakh.] 
The official residence of a land- dr os t j\o longer in 
use in Cape Colony \ 

x8xa Miss Plumtkk tr Lichtenstein's S. Africa I. 17a 
The Diosty at Zwellendam was built of like materials. 
1834 I’rinolk Aft. Sk. ix 79^ The source of the Ghnmka, 
where the diostdy, or district village of Beaufort had been 
recently erected. 

t Drotfl, Obs. [Ftjmology unknown.] intr . 
To stammer, stutter. Hence t Drotlng ppl. a. and 
vbl. sb. ; f Drotingly a*iv. \ f Droter, a stutterer. 

c 1440 Promp. J*an>. 133/'* Drotarc, frau/ns, traula. 
Drotyn yn speche, traulo. Drotynge, traulatus. JJrot* 
jngly, Dante. 

Drou, dr o ugh, drou^, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 

Drouery, var. Dhukhy, Obs. 

Droug, drougge, olis. fl. Drug. 

Drought (drciut), drouth (drau>. Sc. dr/ 7 }'). 
Forms: a. 1 drCinfi, -o 15 , 3 ( 0 /m.) druhhpe, 4 
dru;po, drouhpe, dro^pe, 5 droughpe, drou^th, 
6 8 drougth, 7 8 droughth; 4-7 drouthe, 5 
drowpe, 5-8 drowth, (6 droutht\ 4- drouth 
(now dial, or a/ch.). / 9 . 3-4 dru;t(e, 4 dro;t(e, 

drohut, 4-5 drou^tCe, 4 6 droght e, drught, 
5 drought©, drowghte, drouht, drowte, 4- 
drought. [OF. drdgaff, -oQ % f, dr rig* stem of 
drj’gc Dry, q.v. Cf. Du. droogte, f. droog dry. 
From an early period the final th after y varied 
with -/ (cf. hight hy height OF. hlehfu), and this 
form is established in standard English, while 
drouthy droivth has continued in Sc. and northern 
dialects, and is often used by Eng. poets.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being dry ; dryness, 
aridity, lack of moisture, arch. 

a, a 1 100 Voc. in Wr.-WGlcker 3*7/24 Siccifas, dru&»$, 
oftSe hard, c 1400 Lanf ram's Cirurg 17 It bryneih vn- 
kindly drowbe to wound is. 1658 K\u yn Fr . Card. (167s) 
91 The drouth of the ground. 1679 Petty Pol. Anat. (1601) 
48 The lleat, Coldness, Drowth, Moisture . . of Air. 1833 
Tfnnyson Fatima 13, 1 look’d athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south, a 1846 Lanlh>k I mag. Conv. 
Ser. 1. xiii. Wks. 1846 I. 68 Grubs .. which die, the moment 
they tumble out of the nutshell and its comfortable drouth. 

ft. a 1300 Cursor At. 6365 Ne for na drught ne for na wat. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. iii. (1495) 81 Droughte 
and moysturc ben contrary, c 1440 Promp Pam 113/2 
Drowte, sicatas. *589 Cooan t/aren Health rlxi. (1636) 
154 Old doves for their . .drought and hardnesse of digestion, 
are to bee eschewed 1643 Liohifoot Clean. Fx. (16481 28 
Called Iloreb, from the roiky drought of it, X797 W. Matiiek 
Vug. Man's Comp. 27 Drought, a drines*. 
b. fig. (With quot. 1652 cf. T)uy a. 1*.) 

1699 Mabbe tr. Ale/nan's Guzman iVA(f. I. 203 The 
great drought that we suffer in our soules. 1649 Milton 
Apot, S meet. Wks. 1738 I. 118 The sluce .. that feeds the 
drowth of his Text. 1659 J. Hxt 1. Height Eloquence p. vi. 
All men naturally aim at high things, and ambitiously avoid 
the imputation of drought or weaknesse. 1879 G. Mac 
Donald B 7/6 Lumb. I. xxviii. 386, *1 daresay*, returned 
Charley, with drought. 

2 . spec. Dryness of the weather or climate ; lack 
of rain. (The current sense.) 

0. c 1900 Ormin 862s Forr )>att te land was* dri^edd all 
And Korrcncdd }mrrh he druhhjxs. 13,. E. E. AlUt. P . 
B. 524 Ne hete, ne no hardc forst, vmbre ne dro^he. c 1449 
Pecock Repr, 1. xviil. xo8 In tyme of drougth. 1535 
Covrroale x Kings xvii. Content* of Ch., A greats drouth 
Ik derth in Elias tyme. 1675 Tkm run Obs. l/nited Prov. 
Wks. 1731 I. 75 Ther* happen’d .. a mighty Drowth in the 


Beginning of th« Summer. 1885 Swinburne Song in Time 
of A'rrW. 9a The tender dew after drouth. 

ft. c 1950 Gen. 4 Ex. 9318 So sal dru^te fie felde* dnen 
c ij 06 C NAi'CKR Prat. 9 whan that Apnlle a ith hiv; shoure^ 
soote The droghte of March hath perced to the root^ 

? .11500 Afetr. Pew. in Rel. Ant. I. 393 After drogl i 
commvth r ay ne.. after rayne, Com myth drought ac«\ne 
1866 Dhyukn Ann. A/irab. cx, A* in a drought the thirsty 
creatures cry And gape upon (lie gathered cloud* for rain 
1797 48 Thomson Summer 1446 Streams unfailing in tin* 
Summer’s drought. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law tuS/n. 
IV. v. (1884) 128 Subject to occasional and prolonged droughts. 
fig. i6m Middleton Chaste Afasd v. i, A diouth of 
virtue, And dearth of all repentance. 1840 Fui 1 i s Joseph's 
Coat Serin, i. (1867) tox 'I he drowth and northing heMt of 
persecution. 1877 L. Morris Epic fladts 11. 82 A scuel 
spring of joy, Which mocked the dioughts of Fate. 

t 3 . Dry or parched land, desert. Obs. tare . 
a 1000 Ps. Lamb. *8om, ai (Bo*w.) Beam Israels codon 
hurh druxo}>e. 1871 Milton P. R. iii 374 'lo South the 
Persian Bay, And inaccessible the Arabian drouth. 

At. Tlnrbt. arih. And dial. 

a. 13193 Langi. /*. PI C. xvi. 253 Whrnnc |»ow clomucst 
for coldr o\pct clyngext for drouthe. 9500 ao Dunbar Poem * 
xl. 28 Off wyiie . 1 hey drank twa ouartis . ( )f drowth sn 
excess did thame constrene. 1548 H ai 1 Chtvn.y lien. VI t, 
53 b, He called for dr) like, one of hys cliuinhrelaym s met- 
s cllyngc, rcijuyred the Cause of hys diouth. 167* Miiton 
/’. A*. 1. 325 His (,»rcass, pined with hunger nml u ith 
droughth. 1709 S. Parki r ir. Ctceto's De Finibuz 63, I am 
taking it off to queiu h my Droughth. 1798 Li oni Adnrh's 
Anhit. 11 . 82/9 'lhat burning drowth of the mind, whiih 
kept you waking. 1855 Browning De Gustibns ii, When* 
the baked malas die ot drouth. 

ft. t«88 Losses Span. Naiy in Hart. A fisc. (Math.) II. 52 
'I heir flesh meal they tan not cat, their drought is so great 
* 7°5 Sianiiofe Pautpltt. II 5*0 I* is ling himself afflicted 
with a veheme nt Di ought. 1847 8 H. Mu 1 1 k btrsl Imp*. 
xvi. (1857 • 372. 1 asked, .ffoi J something to slake my drought. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. 

c 1950 Gen. 4 Ex. 9107, vii. line (eari'sl . . Wilkede, and 
sjnale, and dru^te numen ( - drought seized], 1899 '1 
Miti.hf.ll Atistoph. I. 169 That 1 may wet m> drought- 
parch'd mind. 1890 />aily AVtui 1 Oct. a/o I’hcy tiavcr.seil 
the same drotight-strickeii plain. 

Droughty (drou ii), drouthy fdrciirjfl, St 

dr/PJ)i). a. [L 1 )itou(iUT 4 - -Y : cl. mighty, Krtghty.] 

1. Dry, without moisture ; arid. 

1603 Drayton Bar. IVars 11. xvii. Yet not one drop fall 
from thy droughtie e>esf 1843 i.igiitfoot (dean Et 
(1648) jB Out of the dioughty rocke Moses . brinueih forth 
water. 1708 J. Phi Lira Cyder 11. Poems (1761)92 'I hou must 
With tasteless water wash thy droughty throat 9850 
Brown ini, Christmas Eve xv, His cough, like a drouthy 
piston, Tried to dislodge the husk that grew to him. 

Jig. 1818 Byron Juan 1. cev, Campbell's Hippo* icne is 
somewhat drouthy. 1848 Hare Guesses 11. (1874) 561 Men 
of diowthy heait* and loipid imaginations. 

2. Chnractei ized by drought ; defu-ieut in rainfall. 
1605 Play S/ucUy in Simpson ,S ih. Shahs. (1K78) 1 261 

Preach unto the droughty earth ; Persuade it, if thou can-t, 
to shun the rain. .689 W. SmiraoN Hydtol. ( hym. 3 » s 1 " 
droughty hot weather. 1739 Larflvk .Short Ai>. P/en 
H'es/m. Bridge 5 Droughty Seasons. 9818 Scott Iht. 
Midi, xlii, A* drouthy as the weather had been. 

3 . Thirsty; often «* addicted to di inking. 

a. 1698 T. fl [aw kins] C aussins Holy Crt. 71 ’I lie children 
of rich men be« *»mc drouthy amongst a masse of fountuyues 
1891 Tryon /( /sd. DiitaLs 115, I am never droughthy as 
those arc that eat Flesh. *790 Burn* Turn o’ .Shantet j 
When, drouthy nreUirs, necbois meet. 1879 Temple Bat 
Oct. 2 17 J he dusty, drouthy wayfaier*. 

ft. a 1713 Sloank in Durham Phys.. J heol x Note »7(K.> 
A limpid . .water, or sap, n» giccs new life to the droughty 
traveller or hunter. xBta Byron Ch. Hat. 1. Ixix 'Urig. 
Draft), (He) droughty then alights, and ro.irs for Koinan 
purl. 1863 Whittier C obbler Eeczat’s Vision <7 But iliat 
droughty folk should be jolly Puz/Icx my poor old wits, 

Hence Drofrtfhtiti***. 

1790 Wfi ton .Suffer. Son 0/ God I. Pref 6 j These Method* 
. will, refresh the Droughtiness of the boul. 

Drouguist, obs. f. Dklogimt. 

Drouh, obs. pa, t. of Duaw v • 

Drouk, drook (drwk), v. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also (6 drokke), 9 drowk. [Origin uncertain : 
cf. ON. dtubta to be drowned, drukkit drunk, and 
Drunk v .] trans. To drench fas with heavy rain). 
Hence Drouked, Sc. droukit, ppl a . 

1513 Dovgiah Ai nets x. vi. 44 But fmaly, all droukit and 
forwrocht, Thai salffit war, and warpit to the cost. 1699 
Z. Boyd Last Battell (16291 303 (Jam.) Heme how the 
drouked man [Jonah] sang at last. 191774 Ffrgusson 
Cauler Oystns Poems (1845) 7 If ye hae ratch’d a droukit 
skin. 1*1796 Burns IVemy Puna o' t mu ti, And aye sli* 4 
took the tilhcr souk To drouk the slowne tow. 1833 tixi r 
Entail I. i. 9 Foul would hae been the gait, and drouk 1114 
the shower, c 1836 K. Dick in Smiles Life (*8;B) f-4 With 
the mist swooping about you and drooking y our whiskers 
and eyebrows |868 At kinhon L leveiand clou., Drouk, to 
drcn< h. s86o C. Giriion R , Gray iv, Men and cattle were 
* drook it ’ and uncomfortable. 

Drouke, v«r. Dbowk v. 

t Drouken, V. Obs, rare. [Etymol. uncertain : 
perh. a. ON. dtukna to be drowned, taken fig ] 
?To be sunk in slumber or a swoon. Hence 
Droukeninf, drouknjrng*, deep slumber, swoon. 

a 1300 Body <V Soul 1 (MS. Laud) AI* I lay in a winter** 
ny[hjt in a droukening ( Roy. MS. drouknynge, Vernon MS. 
drouptiyngej hi for the day. a 1400 Leg. Rood 141 Alle ^ci 
seiden pet weorc »ori t Fordolled in a drouknyng dred. 

t Dronkinfff vbl. sb. Obs . [Dcriv. uncertain : 
cf. Dbowk v .] V Crouching, cowering. 

c 1490 Promp. Part). 113 f Hebcr MS.) Droukynge [Pynson 
tlroukinge, Itarl. AIS. Dorynge or drowpynge), latitude. 
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+ DrOtll r v. Oh. or dial. Also drool, [c f. Sc. 
droul * to bellow as a hart/ Jam.] tram . To otter 
mournfully. 

1 1670 Ha< Kicr A bp. Williams 11. 994 O Sons and 
Daughters nf Iciuxalein, droul out an Elegy for good King 
stag Jam 1 ttboN, Drool ,. . to cry in a low and mourn- 
ful tone. 

Droumsl&de: see Drumsladk, Obs., a drum. 
FDroumy, a. Oh. rate. [? Related to Sc. 
Drumly.] Turbid. 

160s Bacon Ad v Learn. it. xxiii. { 45 To set on fire and 
trouble states to the end to fish in droumy waters. 1640 
Watts tr. Lai. version of do. 491 To become an incendiarte 
and a perturber of states to the end he may better fish in 
droumy waters [L. turbidis aquis]. 1847-76 Halliwkll, 
Droumy, dirty, muddy. Dex>on. 

t Broun, v. Oh. rare-'. [Related to ON. 
drynja , Sw. drotta to roar, bellow, mod.G. drohnen 
to roar, and so to Drone sb}, q.v.] intr. To roar. 

1140-70 A hsa under 965 Hce drouned as a dragon, drede- 
fulTof noyes. 

Droun, Droup, obs. ff. Drown, Droop. 
Drounslade, -slot, etc. : see Drumhladk. 
Drourie, -ry f var. Drukky, Oh. 

Drouse, -ae, -sie, obs. ff. Drowse, Drowsy. 
Drouth, drouthy, var. of Drought, -y, q.v. 
Drove (dr<> u v), sb. Forms : i-a drdf, 3 drof, 4- 
drove, (5 drowe, north . drafe, draff©, dr a we, 6 
droave, .SY. drave). [OE. drdj, from 2 nd ablaut 
grade of d> if an to Drive,] 

I. fl. The action of driving. (Only OE.) 

971 Blickt. Horn. 199 Me pa se fear Fes hyrdcs drafe 
forho&odc. 

2 . A number of beasts, as oxen, sheep, etc., driven 
in a body ; a held, flock. 

anal O, F Chron (Laud MS Jan 1016 Hi drtfon. heora 
drnfa in to Mcdewaefce. c 13^0 will. Palerne 181 Whanne 
he went horn eche ni^t wip is droue of bestir. 1481 Cath. 
Angl. 107 A Dr a we of nowte ( -f a Drnffe of Nowte], 
armentuin, 1554 Edi-n Decades *jo They go with thevr 
drones of caUa>Te 1576 Fiimimg Panopl Efist. 97 He 
had also, gathered together, as it were in a dtoave, much 
cattcl. a 1674 Clarendon Hid. Rib. xi. 9 48 Market day, 
when great droves of little Horses, laden with sacks of 
torn, allways resorted to the Town. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltiav. 11 He passed a drove of sheep. 

b. t ran <f. A ciowd, multitude, shoal (of other 
animals, or of human beings, esp. when moving in 
a body ; also Jig. of things). 

1014 Wuifstan Horn. xxxui. (1883I 163 [Hi] drifap fia 
drafe cristcnra manna fram sx to s,c. c 1*50 Gen. * E r. 
i oa It mni ben hoten heucnc-Rof ; It bileo. al < 5 is wcrlde* 
drof. 1590 Spknskk F. Q. 111 vm. 29 Proteus . . Along the 
fomy waves driving his finny drove. *596 Dai rymim it tr, 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 5t In drattes as it war, ret units to 
thair awnc cuntrey. 1607 Hikmon IVks. I. 330 That olde 
popish rule, to follow the droue, and to lielreue as the 
t Imrch bclrcueth. Washing ion Miltons Def. Fop. 

M.’s Wks. 1738 I 491 1 ‘heii a great drove of Heresies and 
I m moral it tes broke loose among them. 17*4 I)e For 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 164 The Welchmen came in by 
droves. 1657 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jrn/s. II. 260 A ghost 
in every room, and droves of them in some of the rooms. 

8. Locally, esp. in the Fen District : a. A road 
along which horses or cattle are diiven. b. A 
channel for drainage or irrigation. 

934 ( barter of sEfietstan in Cod. Dipl V. 21? Of 5 am 
hliure andlang draft© on Some hlincaet waddxnac [1319 Reg. 
Christ Ch . Cant, in Cunningham Law Diet, s v., Paxturas. . 
cum omnibus nertinentiis drovi* vii* xeinitt* & fossatis ] 
1664 5 Ait 16 & 17 Chits, //, ciift 13 IJbertie . to passe I 
and repassc upon any .. Drove or Droves in or compassing 
the said Fcntis. 18*9 (J R.Blst] Personal ff Lit. Mem. 
456 the major rode in the middle of the Drove (so our fen 
roads ure called). 1844 Camp of Refuge I. 44 Droves or 
cuts to carry off the increase of water towards the Wash. 
i86x Smiiks Engineers I. 67 Many tlroves. learns, caus, 
and drains were cut. 1893 Bakiso-Oouid Cheap Jack Z. 

I 58 (In the Fens) there is no matctial of which road* can 
be made. In place of roads there are * drove*’. 

II. 4 . A stone-mason's chisel with a broad face. 

1 8*3 Jamieson, Drove, the broadest iron used by a mason 

in hewing stones. s88t Morgan Contrib to Anter. Etknol. 
180 It shows no marks of the chisel or the drove. 

III. 6. Comb . , as drove-dike, -way, drove- 
road, an ancient road or track along which there 
is a free right of way for cattle, but which is not 
* made 9 or kept in repair by any authority. 

1865 K inc.sley Hereto, xxi, He xprnng up the *drove- 
dyke. 1893 Btackw. Mag. XIV. 189 The "drove road 
passed at no great distance. 189a Spectator 12 Mar, 355/1 
The old rights-ofway known as ‘drove-roads' fin Stot- 
land], (805 Dally News 1 Oct. 6/3 The drove road in 
Southern Scotland is the way once used by drovers . , from 
the extreme north. tsto-sa Rental Glastcm . tSom. Rec. 
Soc. 1891) 44 Philippus bel tenet vij acras et quoddam iter 
quod vocatur "Drofwci. 1664-5 *6 & l l Chat. //. 

1 11 | 22 The twoe Drove wayes in the said Fenn* called 
the Noith drove and South drove, x 706 Laws of Reivers 1 8 1 
Whereby Diove Ways, Bridges &c.. .shall be obstructed. 

t Drove, v} Oh. Also 4 druve, druvy. [Early 
ME. dr&ven, a derivative of OE. drdf \ DboF, turbid, 
troubled, disturbed, Cf. Dbkve re 1 ] 

1 . tram. To trouble, disturb. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter iii. a Hou fcle-folded are pai, Pat 
dioven me to do me wa. a 1300 Cursor M. 11074 His 
modrr mode wuld he noght droue, a 1340 Ham pole 
l satttr u 5 in his wodne* he sail druuy faim Ibid, vi, a 
Druuyd ere all my bane*. 


2. intr. To become troubled or overcast* 

a 1300 Cursor M. 34418 Ouer al ^e werld ne was bot 
night, Al droued and wex dime. 

Dxtnrtp v.* [f. Drove sb . ; or back-formation 
from Drover.] To drive herds of cattle ; to follow 
the occupation of a drover, {tram, and intr.) 

163a Litiigow Trav. x. 459 Baptista the G>ach*man, an 
Indian Negro droving out at the Sea-gate. 1805 Forsytii 
Beauties Scott. II. 32B Persons who drove to a considerable 
extent ought to have funds or friends of their own to be 
security for them. 1881 Genii. Mag. Jan. 61 Scores of 
highly bom and bred men live by droving cattle. 

Drove, v.h ff. Drove sb. 4 .] tram . To dress 
(stone) in parallel lines with a drove or broad 
chisel. Hence Droved ppl . a. 

x8a5 Jamieson, Drove , to new stones for building by 
means of a broad pointed instrument. 1830 Gray Arith- 
metic ■ 98 The Droved hewn* work of said house . the rybats 
and lintels of 6 windows . . 6 soles of ditto. 1841-76 uwilt 
Anhit. 1 1914 In Scotland, besides the above described sorts 
of work, there are some other kinds, termed droved \ broai hed, 
and striped. Droving is the same as that called random 
tooling in F.ngland, or boasting in London Ibid. | 1915 
The workmen will not take the same pains to drove the 
face of a stone which is to be afterwards broached. 

Drove, pa. t. (and obs. pa. pple.) of Drive v . 
Drove, var. of Drop a. Obs. 
t Droveden (dn>vvdcn). Oh. [f. Drove sb. 
4 Den sbA] A wooded hollow or tract into which 
swine and other beasts might be driven to feed. 

In the Weald of Kent neighbouring proprietors sometimes 
had common of pannage in these see quots. 1778-91. 

1309 Roll of Pleas , 3 Ed. //(in Robinson Com. Law Kent 
(1791 ) 269 Arborcs in prasdictis Jerris & tenement!* ere- 
sccnte*. una cum proficuo Pannagii, ratione Drovedenn sunt 
ipsius Archiepiscopi. 113a Liters Cantuarienses 15 Aug. 
(Rolls No. 85) 1 . I<ett. 463 Par les usages de Kent de drove- 
denn, le boys de cheyne et de fou dcit cstre le nostre, a copier, 
eta.Lnricr. .etaentricren no/ drovedenn pur lescanageafaire. 
1778 Hasted Kent I cxlii/a A custom peculiar to the Weald, 
that the lord* of whom the dnmedennes were holdrn in 
gavelkind, should have all the great oaks, ash, and beech 
growing tncrc, together with the pannage thereof, and the 
tenants only the underwoods, or at most the oaks, ash, and 
beech, under forty years growth. X791 T. Kohinson ( omm. 
Law Kent 11. vm. 265 It was usual in undent Royal Dona- 
tions of Manors lying out of the Weald, to render the grant 
more complcat by an additional Privilege of Common of 
Pannage . . in one or more Dens in the Weald 1. . And these 
Penns set out for the Agistment of Hogs and other Droves 
of Cattle, were thence called Drovedcnncs. 

Drover (dr^ u *vai). Also 5 drovare (*5V. dra- 
vere), 6-7 drovier. [f. Drove sb. a -er 1 i ; cf. 
gat dener, miller .] 

1. One who drives droves of cattle, sheep, etc., 
esp. to distant markets ; a dealer in tattle. 

c 1415 WyntoUN Cron. vm. xxiv 53ThePravrre he gert, 
and obif nia be examynyd, bat swnc \ki Tuld hym, be 
Carle )>ame stall. 14.. l'oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 585(10 
Em farms, a dryvcrc or a drovare. 155a Ait 5 4 6 b.dtv. 
IV, c. 14 1 13 Counties where Drovers have bene wonte. to 
buy Cattell. 1509 Shaks. Much Ado it. i. 301, Cl. 1 wish him 
ioyof her B. Why that's spoken like an honest I brouter: so 


rhy that's spoken like an honest I brouter: so 


they sel Bulloikes. 1683 LtiriRTLL Brief Ret. (1857) L 
254 A quarrell between some ccntlcmen . and a cl rover of 
sheep by Temple Bar. 1870 E. Peacock Raff Skirl. III. 
59 A little wayside alehouse, .much frequented by drovers. 
+ b. Jig. A dealer, trafficker. Oh. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Seim (1841) 237 Having entered the 
temple, be findeth there drovers and brokers making sale. 
160a 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. iv. ii. 1763 The yong 
droucr of liuing* .that haunt* steeple fairex. 

2 . A boat used for fishing with a drift-net. 

((Juot. 1465 is doubtful, although rendered 'drover' in 
Bolton and later edd. of Irish statutes.) 

1465 Stai. Roll Ireland 5 Edw. lV, Art. 39 fc. 6 1 s] Touts 
maners vessel*, del portage de xxi tonclx ou desuys eiauntz 
unc drower ou lawer [i6sx Bolton's ttansl. All mancr vessel* 
of the burden of twelve tunnes or le*se, having one 
Drover or Boate 1 *S 84~5 Pat. Roll Ireland 27 Elis. , Every 
boate or drover tnat shall fysshc hearing within the liberties 
of the said Towne. 1590 Spenser F . Q . iii. viii. 22 He woke 
And saw hi* drover drive along the streame. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokesh . (1891)122 The order of takeinge them (herrings] 
is with Drovers. x88o IP. Cornwall Gloss., Drover, a fishuig- 
boat employed in driving, or fishing with drift or float nets. 

% Erroneously for Drogher. 

1756 P. Brown* Jamaica 23 His good* must be shipped 
on board of some drover. 

Hence (from sense 1) Dro verlng, Dro*v©rship 
(twnce wds,), the business or occupation of a drover, 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII I, 381 Far better, .have taken to 
ploughmanship or drovership i860 J, F. Campbell Tales 
of IK Highlands (1890) I. 338 It was at drovering they had 
made the money, 

+ Droving, vbl. sb. 1 Obs. [C Drove w. 1 ] 
Troubling; tribulation; disturbance. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter ix. 22 [x. 1] In nedinges, in drovynge [L. 
tnbulatione\ a 1300 C ursor M. 22384 Wit all )>« drouing 


a 1300 E. E. Psalter ix. 22 [x. 1] In nedinges, in drovynge [L. 
tribulations), a 1300 C ursor M. 22384 Wit all )>« drouing 
he mai do oucr al pis werld. 

Droving (ditftt-vir)), vbl. sb. 2 [f. Drove v. 2 ] 
The occupation of driving cattle to distant markets, 
etc. ; the business of a drover. 

x88x Cheq. Career 335 Droving is very wearisome work. 
*M H'estm Gaz. 19 June 3/3 The unconventional freedom 
of colonial life, with its rough riding and droving. 

attrib. 1808 Scott Autooiog. in Lockhart A(/V i, He was 
. .active in the cattle trade.. and by his drovinglr&nsactions 
acquired a considerable sum of money. 1890B OLDRKWOOO 
Col. Reformer (1891) 83 He '* not used to droving work. 

Droving, vbl. sb.z The dressing of stone with 
a drove : see Drove p.3 


t DrOVy vdrJ°rvi), tr. Oh. exc. dial. [Aderiv, of 
OE. and ME. drff, turbid, troubled, Drof, or of its 
deriv. vb. Drove v. 1 ; see -r.] Turbid; not clear 
or transparent, opaque, 4 drumly * ; cloudy. 

c xsse Bestiary *33 So droui is te sees grund. xj. 
E. E. A Hit. P. b. xoi6 A see.. !»•« ay is drouy & 
dym, & ded in hit kynde. c 1386 Chaucrc Pars. T. f vsa 
An hors that seketh rather to drynken drouy or trouble 
water than for to drynken water of the clere well*. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 110/1 Drovy, turbidue, turbnlentus. 169s 
Nicholson Gloss, Northanhymbricum in Ray N. C. IVordt 
(E. D S.) 41 Druvy, adj. lunosns. 18*5 in Bmockktt. 185 x 
C undid. Gloss,, Druivy, overcast, muddy. 

DrOW (druu), v. Now only s. w. dial. [Aphelic 
f. Aduough, Adbow, OE. adrslgian. Cf. Drought.] 
trans . To dry up. In quot. 1393 ,fig. 

1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xv. 22 Connynge and vnkynde 
rychesse . Droweji \ p dowel and di*truye|> dobext. c 1430 


7 chex*e . Hrowep \ p dowel and dixtruyep dobext. c 1430 
wo Cookery-bks. 38 Drow hem wyl in )>e Sonne, h a * P®y 
ben drye. 1746 Exmoor Scolding Vocnb., To Dtou, to 
dry. 1888 lv. Somes set IVd.-bk., Draw, to dry. (Always.) 
Drow (drOu), sb . 1 Sc, [peril, f. ppl. stem drow 
of Dree v. to endure, suffer, undergo, which is 
phonologicallv suitable.] A fit of illness ; a faint- 
ing fit ; a qualm. 

17*7 Walkfr Remark Pass. Life A. Peden 63 (Jam.) 
There was n drow of anxiety overwhelmed her about him. 
x8o8 x8 Jamieson, Drow, a fainting fit. Angus. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 175 Down he 
tummlct in a drow. 1883 W, J01 ly Life J. Duncan xxxv. 
409 Inquiring, .how he felt after his drow. 

Drow, sb* Sc. ‘ A cold mist approaching to 
rain ; a drizzling shower/ (Jam ) 
a 16x4 J. Melvill MS. Mem. 115 (Jam.) Come* off the 
hills of Lammermoor edge a great mist with a tempestuous 
showre and drow . . It pleased God . . to drive away the 
showre and calm the drow, so that it fell down dead calm. 
s8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxii, A xort o’ drow in the air. 

Drow, obs. pa. t of Dree ; s. w. dial. f. Throw. 
Drow, drowgh, drowj, drowh, obs. pa. t. 
of Draw v. 

fDrowarle, eiron. f. Dro^rier, Sc. form of 
Dowrier, dowager. 

ax^M Diurn Occu rr.i 1833) 30 In this mcnctymc thequenis 
grace drowarie past on her fute to our Lady Laureit. Ibid. 
34 He gat word the queenix grace drowarie was cuinmit out 
01 vStrivcling to the Parliament. 

Drowe, obs. form oi Drove sb. 

Drowen, obs. pa. pple. of Dree v. 

Drowk (drauk), v. Oh. exc. dial . Also 5-6 
drouke. [Deriv. uncertain : app. a parallel for- 
mation to Droop, ME. drowp\ cf. Dkouking.] 
intr. To droop, as a flower or plant. 

a xSo# Aknoldb Chron. 165 Yf the pcche tree becynnc to 
drouke let hym be wel moysted at the rote w* drestix of 
wyne. x8so C lare Rural Life (ed. 3) 71 Drowking lies the 
mendow-xweet. x8sx — Vill. Minstr, I. 1 33 Bumble-bees 
. .Clinging to the drowking fiower. 

Drown (drnun), v. Forms: 4-6 drun(e, 
droun (e, (4 drounne, druen, 4-5 drone, 5-6 
drowen, drwn), 4-7 drown©, 4- drown. 
0 . 6 dron nd, 6-7 drownd (now dial, and vulg.) 
[ME. drun -, droun-, d/own -, pointing to an OE. 
*dninian, not found : origin obscure. 

A current conjecture is that ME. dtiin * wa* a phonetic 
reduction of ME diunkn * or ON. drukn- (sec Drunken 
».*) in the same sense. But, on phonetic and other grounds, 
this appear* highly improbable. The later variant drownd, 
so widely prevalent in dialectal and vulgar use, is parallel in 
development to astound, bound, compound, sound, etc.] 

I. intransitive. (Now unusual.) 

1 . To suffer death by submersion in water; to 
peiish by suffocation underwater (or other liquid). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11793 Pharaon wit al his folk..Al )>ai 
drund in )xc se. c 1300 Ibid. 24867 (Edin.) Al mon we druen 
[ v . rr . drun, droun], 1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 358 Thai in 
pcrell war till drounc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 256 b/i He 
lylle jn the water and drowned. i£4£ Compl. Scot. vi. 38 
Narcissus, .for loue of eccho. drounit in ane drau vel. 1654 
D. Osbornk Lett Ixii. (1888) 292 If I drown by the way, 
this will be my last letter. 1856 Grinpon Life v. (1875) 59 
The bird and the mammal drown if submerged in water. 
fie- » 3 *« Wyclip s hsdras iii. 23 Whan of win thei 
drownyn. c x6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 4 a Our 
life, drownes in time. 

1 2 . To sink and perish (as a ship) ; to suffer ex- 
tinction or destruction by deluge or inundation. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24857 pair scip ai redi for to drun [v. r. 
droun] c 1340 Ibid. 153a (Fairf) pis werloe guide come til 
ende To droun or wt)i fire be brende. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
vil 182 Trubbill weddyr makis xchippis to droune. 1503 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. (1812) I. cxx. 144 One of the scaloldcs 
drowned in y* water, and the moost part of them that were 
within it. 

II. Transitive. 

3 . To suffocate (a person or animal) by sub- 
mersion in water (or other liauid). 

Mostly with personal agent, or reflexive or passive; but also 
said of the action of the water. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 1653, I sal pam alle in watur droun 

{ v . rr. drenkil. drenchcj Ibid. 5592 Pharaon bat king 
elun pat badd pe childer for to drun I v . r. d fount c 1400 
Maumdev. (Roxb.) xxxiiL 151 Sum ware drouned by vio- 
lence of pe wawes. c x5xx 1st Eng, Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 


In trod xs/z Ther they arowne theym self. >533 Gau 
Richt Vay (1888) 58 Thay var druntt in y* fluid/ 1548 
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last flood did drowns ths greatest part of tbs Inhabitants. 
17§4 Cowfer Task u. 149 The eattb shall.. drown him In 
her dry and gusty gulfs. 1847 Tennyson Prime * Prol. 47 
Part were drown'd within the whirling brook. 1869 C. 
Gibbon K . Gray iv, My faither's drooned. 

0 . 1330 Palsor. 5al/f4, 1 dreynt (Lydgate), 1 drownd©. /f 
nays. 1644 Pkynn* rind, Ps, cv. 15 (cd. 3) A ig b, God . . 
drownded Pharaoh and his host in the read sea. 17*7 
Swift Post. Dial* Wks. 1814 XIV, 193 In my own Thames 
may I be drownded. 

f. (Also rejt.) 

1388 Wyclif 1 Esdras iii. *3 Whanne thei hail be drowned 
of wyn . . thei han no mynde what thinges thei diden. t 1353 
Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 51 Men . . drowned in the 
deluge of erroure. 1639 D. Pull Impr . Sea 435 They 
drown themselves in drink. • 7 « Mad. D'Arblay Diary 
90 Nov., Her Majesty .. drowned in tears. *8*7 Pollok 
bourse T. vn, He drowned himself in sleep, in wine. 

0 . <r 1670 Roxb. Rail . (1886) VI. 146 They dy’d..in Seas 
of sorrow Drownded. 1838 Dickens Mu h . A ick . v, ‘Just 
fill that mug up with lukewarm water, William, will you?‘ 
. Why the milk will be drownded \ 

+ 4 . To sink (a ship or the like) in water; to 
send to the bottom. Obs . 


C1465 Eng. Chron . (Camden 1856' 43 On of the grettist 
carrakez. .was so rent and bored in the sides .. that sone 
uftir it was d round, c *50 o M elusive xxxvi. 370 His peuple 
assay) led strongly, and drowned foureof the sarasyn* shippes. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 46 Hrasse and lead in the masse or 
lumpe sinke downe and are drowned. 1631 Lirnaow Trav. 
11. 66 In that fight (Lepanto] there was taken and drowned 
180 of Turkish Gallics. 

5 . To lay under or cover with water, etc.; to 
submerge, flood, inundate, deluge; to drench. 

a *300 Cursor M. 1553 Pat werld *uld cum til end, Or 
drund wit wntur, or wit nr brend. 1300 ao Dunbar Poems 
Ixxii. xoo My visage all in waiter drournl. 1556 Ckron. Or, 
Friars (Camden) 19 The wattcr of the Tenise by excetse of 
floode. .incresid on the londe unto Populer, and drownyd 
many howsys and fcldcs and medowes. 1696 Phil Trans. 
XIX. 353 When the Fens arc drowned. 1708 J. C. Compl. 
Collier (1845) 39 Seueral good Collieries .. lye unwroueht 
and drowned for want of such Noble Engines. 1861 W. 
Kankine Steam Engine 151 A weir is said to l»e drowned 
when the water in the channel below it is higher than its 
crest. 0. 1667 Pal mai r City -V C. Rut Id. 7 The works in 
mines of Lead or Tin Oarc, are like, .to be drownded. 

b. To drown out : to put or drive out by inun- 
dation; to stop (works, etc.) or drive (people, etc.) 
from their habitation by flooding. 

1831 S. Judd Margaret 1. iii, Chilion fidicd, bunted, laid 
traps for foxes, drowned out woodchucks. 1888 Pall Mall 
G. 38 Aug. 3/2 The [$cvern Tunnel] works were constantly 
‘drowned out*. 1890 Baker Wild Reas/s <$• their Ways I. 
186 During inundations the islands are frequently drowned 
out. 1694 Daily Mews 23 Nov. 6/7 Deserted cottages, 
whose tenants had. been ‘drowned out *. 


0 . transf. and/fy*. To overwhelm, to overpower, 
by rising above like a flood; to immeise or 
smother; to overpower (sound) by greater loudness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18361 pou slockens al vr sin; Pou has 
I>am drund and don forfare. 1398 Trevisa Barth, be P. R. 
in. xiii. (1405) 57 The more the reenable soulc drowncth 
hym in to tne body the more slowely and the lessc perfytely 
he vnderstondyth. 1338 Starkey England 1. ii. 42 They 
wych haue theyr mynuys diownyd in the vayn ple^urys of 
thy* lyfe. 1377 87 Holinsiibd Chron . I. 33/1 Ludsgate. 
.. vnto this date it is called Ludgatc, (s) onclie drowned 
in pronuntiation of the word. 1603 Bacon Adi>. Learn. 1. 
vii. 8 2 The sound.. was drowned by some louder noise. 
1663 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 53 Vice drowns the noble Ideas 
of the Soul. }V* 1 .EON! tr. Albertis Archil . I. 43/1 
Little pieces of. .Slone, .which they perfectly drowned in 
Mortar. 1769 Sir W. Jones Poems (1777) ay His 
heavenly charms, .drown'd her senses in a flood of light. 
*879 Froudk Orirf^xiii. 17s Yells drowned his voice. 

0. 1590 Crowlicy Way to Wealth 308 Thy curate (that 
otherwise wold mumble in the mouth ana drounde his 
wordes). 1884 Harder s Mag. Feb. 410/a He had a beautiful 
voice. He could drownd out the whole choir. 


+b. Law. To extinguish by merging in something 
greater or higher. Also intr, To merge. Obs. 

164s tr. Perkins ’ Prof. Rk, ix. § 584. 354 If the estate In 
remainder or in reversion lie suen an estate wherein the 
particular estate may be drowned. Ibid. | 589. 356 An 
estate for life cannot drown in an estate for yearcs. 1661 
J. Stephens Procurations 54 Estates in land are properly 
drowned or confounded, when a lesser estate concurs with 
a greater in the same person, and in the same right. x8t8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV, 109 The reversionary interest 
coining to tne possession, drowns It. 

Drownable (drcnrnab’l), a. [f. Drown v. + 
-able,] Capable of being drowned. 

1863 Owen Led. Power 0/ God 50 Air-breathing or drown- 
able animal species. 

Drownage (drau-n^ds). rare. [f. as prec.+ 
•AQR .1 Drowning, submersion. 

z 03 o C arlyle Latter-day Parnph. iii. 42. 1831 — Sterling 

I. i. (187a) 6 Drownage in the foul welter of our so-calleu 
religious, .controversies. 

Drownd, dial, and vulgar for Drown 7., q v. 
Drowned (d round), ppl. a. Also drownded 
(now vulg.) [f. Drown v. + -ed L] 

L Killed by submersion in water. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1886 A droned beist |>ar la! flettand. 
1860 G auden Brownrig 219 A drenched and almost drowned 
man. 1769 W. Buchan Dam. Med. (17901621 The society 
for the recovery' of drowned persons. 1890 Wests*. Gat. 
90 Tune 5/1 Relatives of drowned passengers. 

D. Like, as wet as , a drowned rat ; in a thoroughly 
soaked and dripping condition. 

c 1500 Blowbofs Test, in Halliw. Mugs P. % He lokyd 
furyous as a wyld catt, And pale of hew like a drowned 
ratte. 1830 Wadsworth Pilgr. viil 84, 1 got on shoare 


as wet as a drowned Rat. 173 ? Swift Polite Convert, 
17 ‘Take Pity on poor Miss; don’t throw Water on a 
drownded Rat.’ 1880 Mew Virginians 11. 399 Looking like 
the drowndot of drowned rats. 

2 . Submerged; flooded .deluged, inundated. 

1818 Norukn Surv. Mir ton in Lindsey 17 in Peacock 
N. W. Line. Gloss., There is much drowned lande. iy«* 
Shaftebb. Chirac. Misc. 11. i (1737) III. 46 The Measure 
of their yearly drounded IotiuK 1865 Dircks Mnj . Wore. 
y8 The Mineral wealth was drowned treasure. 1867 F. 
Francis Angling ix. (*880) 333 A drowned line is too often 
a lost fish. 1874 Knight Put. Met h., I)rxnvned-trvel 
(Mining), a depressed level or drainage-gallery in a mine, 
which acts on the principle of an inverted syphon. 

Browner (drau-nai). [f. Drown v. + -er*.] 

1 . One who drowns, or who suffers drowning; 
that which drowns. 

1343 Asoiiam Toxopk, (Arb.) 5 1 Ydlenesse, enemy of \eitue, 
y’ urowner of youthe. 1360 Wiiiimiornl Arte Mart? 
(1573) ioa b, Welles, the which be as drowncr* to the same 
caves. 1638 Maynk Lutian (1664) 333. iSao Siifu.lv 
Liberty xix, As waves.. Hiss round a drowncr’* head. 
1817 Moore Alciphr. iv, As drowners cling To the last hold. 

2 . A manager of water-meadows. ? local. 

1803 Trans. Soc. Arts XXI II. 166 The drowner, as he is 
generally called, or the man who has the superintendence 
of the water-meadows. 1834 Hush 1. si* When the 
manager of the mead, provincully tcinicd * tne diowner ’, 
— begins to clean out the main drain. 

Drowning (diuu-niy), vbl. sb. [-IK0 1 .] The 
action of the verb Dkown, in its various senses. 

ci 400 Destr. Troy 3673 heading, The Diownyng of 
Pollux & Castor. 1339 Ait 31 Hen. VIII, c 4 The oner* 
flowyngr and drowning of tne medowes. 1581 Ptnnc 
Guazzos Civ. Com*. 11. (1586) 55b, Those which put the 
shipne in iaungcr of drowning. 1606 Bacon Srlva § 7y8, 
I call drowning oj Metals, w hen that the baser Metul is so 
incorporate with the more rich, us it can by no menns he 
separated ngnin. 1661 J. Sif.ihfns Pro\ u rations 54 1 lungs 
. .which in any soit might be suhjet t to drowning, or extin- 
guishment by unity of possession 186a Siiiki ky Mugs C* it. 
xt. 474 The hangings, and burnings, and drowning*, and 
Bartholomew massacres, and Spanish furies, of past time*. 

atlnb. 1839 D. Plll Impr, .Sea 556 In great despair, and 
dis^ustion of a drowning death, c 1798 Sum iirv Rail. Laid 
William , No human car hut William's heard Young Ed- 
mund's drowning scream. 1850 Mrs. Browning Rom. 
Margret xxv, The men at sea. heai d a drowning cry. 
rrowning, ///. a. That drowns. 

1 . Perishing from suffocation in water; suffering 
inundation. 

C1470 Henry IVallacex.Za Drownnnd folk. iSax Byron 
Heav. 4- Earth iii. 911 The o< eun .. grasps eat Ii di owning 
hill. 1889 W. P. Mackay GtaiC <* 1 ruth (187',) 69 Ah is 
well known, a drowning inan will catch at a straw. 

2 . Suffocating or destroying by submersion in 
water; alsoyfc., overwhelming, ovcrpoweiing. 

1639 P Pkii. Impr. Sea 516 Great Failh. will belecvo in 
an an^ry God, in a killing God, and in n drowning God. 
1718 C ibber Love makes Man 11. ii, Dissolving boftness ! O 
the drowning Joy ! 

Hence Drow'nlngly adv., so ns to drown. 
t8i8 Keats Endymion 11. 382 What miseiy most drown- 
ingly doth sing In font Endymion'* ear? 1880 Mims Brough- 
ton Sec. Th. II. m. vii. 333 Drenchingly, <lrow'ning!y wet. 
Drowrie, -ry, var. Liuc euy, Obs. 

Drowrie, -ry, Drowrler, obs. Sc. ff. Dowry, 
DoWRIKU. [Thcte forms seem to have arisen from 
a confusion of dowery t Dowry, with drowrie , Sc. 
form of Dbufry (sense 2). See also Drowaiub.] 
*S°3-Yc. Acts fas. IV. (1814' jaofJain )’l he qwenis drowry 
and morwyn-gift. 1313 fscc Dowry ?J. 133* Abtrdeen 

Reg, V. 31 (Jam.) Qucne rlrowiicr. a 1835 Mmm kwell in 
Whistle- Rinkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. it. 13 l he finch are the 
deer that fill my parks, And the water waste my drurie. 

Browse (drauz), v. Also 6-7 droueo, 6-9 
drowse, 7 drou«e. [In current use appears in 
1 573 : perh. a back-formation from drowsy, which 
is found earlier ; perh. identical with OE. d nisi an, 
to sink, become low, slow, or inactive, a derivative 
from the ablaut series dreus -, draus- f drtts OK. 
dnfosan to fall down; but the non-appearance of 
the verb for 600 years leaves this uncertain.] 

+ 1- intr. (OE.) To sink, droop, become slow. 
Beowulf (Th.) 2265 Iji^u druwule. a 1000 Cynewui f 
Elene (Cfr.) 1358 Ccn druaendc. a 1000 Phoenix (Cud, Ex.) 
368 He druaende dea5 nc bixor^afi. 

2 . intr. To be drowsy; to be heavy or dull with 
or as with sleep ; to be half asleep. 

1398 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 111. ii. 81 (They] drows'd, and 
hung their eye-lids downe, Slept in his Face. 1666 Pefys 
Diary (1870) 111, 447, I could not hold my eyes onen for an 
houre, but I drowsed . . but I anon wakened. 1607 Milton 
P. L. xt. 131 More wakeful then to drouzc, 1833 Tati's 
Mag. XX. 615 Drowsing and dreaming with half-open eye. 
3- ftR' To be or grow iuactive, dull, or sluggish. 
1373 Tusser I1 us b. lxii. (1878) 140 111 husbandry drowxeth 
at fortune so nuke : Good husbandrie rowseth himselfe as a 
hauke. a 1679 W. Outram Strut. (1683) 455 The minds of 
men would drowze and slumber. 1847 Tennyson Print, it. 
318 Let not your prudence .. drowse. 1863 Hawthorne 
Our Old Home (1879) 56 Leamington The Learn, drows- 
ing across theprincipal street beneath a handsome bridge. 

4 . trans. To render drowsy ; to make heavy, dull, 
or inactive, as with sleep. 

s8oo Holland Livy xxxix. viii. 1027 When as wine had 
drowned and droused the understanding. 1614 Sylvesikr 
Betkulia's Rescue vi. iox The Fume of his alxmndant 
Drink, Drouxtng his Brain. 18x9 Keats Otho v. v. Nations 
drows'd in peace I 1881 B. Webber In Luck's Way 1. i, Any 
birds which the heat has not utterly drowsed. 


5 . To pass aunty (time' drowsily or in di owning. 
1843 Lrfkvr* Lije 7 rav. Phys, III. in. mi ass 'ludiownt 
away the mornings. 1*73 Browning Inn Album 1. 171 Don’t 

I diowxeThe week away down with the Aunt and Nie<«*? 
Hence D*ows«4 ppl. a., Drowsl&ff vbl. sb. and 

ppl. a. ; aUo Drorisr, 

165a Wmi Lin k ZofUomia 557 'Hie lesser snatches of Rest 
and L>i ownings. 1667 Milton l\ L. vm. »8y Gentle sleep 
.. with soft oppression seis'd My droused sense, i?©6 
C0LFRUX.K Reltg. M usings 34 'lhe drowsed Soul. tBoi 
T. Hardy Laodnean 11. iii, i he drowsing effects of the 
hist night's sitting. 1887 M. B. Edwarim* Meat 0/ Kin 

I I an ted 1. vilt. 1 10 Lin wary dtowser* were ?e\crdy castigated 
from the pulpit. 

DrOWM* sb. [f.prtc. vb.l The action of drows- 
ing ; a fit of drowsing ; the state of being half 
asleep. t 

1814 Prophetess 111. i, Men are seis'd with most unnat'rnl 
drowze. a 1831 Mom Poems, T omb oj De Rf'me iii, Shaking 
the fetter* away, which in drowse she had worn. 1896 
Mmb. Browning Aur. Leigh \i. 593. 1839 *i enniron / nut 

t s a t Many a voice along die street. ,bu»st Their drowse. 
Jig. 1834-6 Patmork Angel in Ho. 11. it. (1866) 259 J he 
wealthy wheat Bends in a golden drowse, 
i Browsen. Obs. Also 7 drouien, droufcson. 
[A variant of Duohkn, OE. dtdsna, grounds, dregs.] 
A kind of oatmeal pottage: sec cjuot. 1620-25. 

1319 Homman Vulg. 152 b, A druiiHcn tubbe : and a swynes 
t roue he, Ik; fnyre vcssclhs to scrur awync. 1603 Loml. 
Prodigal, While-pot mid bruwwn broth. 1600 13 Mark- 
ham Raresu. J/usK ni Boyling OutcmeuU , ..with haimc. or 
the dregges and hinder ends of join Itwre tjurrells, utukes 
an excellent . . i*)ttugc . of great vse 111 ull Uie parts of the 
West Count rie < a I led hy the name of drousson pottage. 

Drowsihead (duurzihed). arc/t. [I. l)uo\\ my 
+ *1«KA!>.] r« DkOWHINRHH. 

1590 Si’RNHi r F. Q. i ii 7 The royall virgin shookr off 
dtousyhed. 1647 H. Mom Song of Soul lit App, uv, ’J 1 011 
hast . . iou/’d die soul from her dull diowsnhcd. 1748 
Thomkon ( ast. htdvl. 1. 46 A ph using land of chows) h ad 
it wa*, Of dreams that wa\e la-foic the half-shut eye. 1871 
Browning R cd Coft. Mt.-tap 1. 1^9 And did the drowsihead 
ho suit, so soothe the learned loving eye? 

Droweihood. [f. na prec. + -iio<»i).] » prec. 
1867 Longp. Dante's Putg. xxxii. 69 He may, who well 
c.ur picture drowsihood. 

Drowsily (druirzili), adv. [f. Prom ry + - ly 2.] 

III a drowsy manner; sluggishly, inactively. 

1381 Mfu astpr Positions xiii, (1887) (>2 Talking.. U 
thought vcric tit for six h,as bedioiihcly ^imn. 1601 Shaks. 
7ut. C. i\. Iti. 240 What, thou *t>eak si drowsily? 1836 
Emerson lug. Traits Wk*. (Bohn) II. 14 t'la*si« * 
which at home are drowxily it ad. 1871 K. J*.i 1 ik ( atullus 
xvii. 13 Urchin, ncrosx papa'* cllajw diowsily swa)ing. 

Drowsiness (dioirzinvsj. [f. next 4- -NERM.] 

1 . The state of being drowsy; heavy »lce piness. 

1359 Primer in Ptiv. Prayers (1851) 33 Diow situs* lake 

fr«.m our eyes. 136s Tumni h Herbal 11. 4bh, 'they shut 
fall into a forget full and a slcpishc drowsincs. 1630-31 Mu - 
ion Atiades 61 When draw siness Hnth locked up moitnl 
M-nse. 1736 Buiifr Anal, 1. i. 37 Drowsiness, increasing 
till it end in sound sleep, i860 Ekolok Hist. Rng. V. 3^ 
'J he K)tnptoms were a sudden perspiration, m coinpamcd 
with faintness and drowsiness. 

2. Jig. Intellectual or moral lethargy; sloth. 

*575 85 Sandy* S'errn. (iP>^t> 418 By the drowsiness 

of tne husbandmen and the -loth of the vulti vntnr*. 1611 
Built Ptov. xxiii. 31 Droiisinessc shall t loath a man with 
r.»KCt*. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 8 r P J tominicd 
of the necessity of breaking from this habitual drowsim s*. 
1841 J)’ Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) ^7 II is vivacity relieved 
the drowsiness of intic antiiiuar lanistn. 

Drowsy (druu zi ), a. Also (6 draway, dru«ye\ 
6-S drouxy, 7-8 drouey, drowxy. [Pound in 
firi>t half of 16th c. ; no corresponding MIC. or OK. 
foim is recorded: it is however probably iclatcd 
to OE. drusian : see Drowmk v.] 

1 . Inclined to sleep, csp. at a time when one 
wishes, or ought, to be awake; heavy with sleepi- 
ness; half asleep, dozing. 

1530 Paisgr. 311/1 Drowsy, heavy for xjrpc or nnlusty, 
pesant. 1591 Florio znd Prudes M. Me think >ou are 
very drow»ie still. T I am Hot very will awaked )rt. 
1648 Gage West Imi. xvii. 113 It made mee more drowsie 
at night. 17*5 Port Odyss. 11. 446 Drowsy they rose, with 
heavy fume* opprest. 1840 Dickens Ram Rudge xviii, A 
drowsy wanhman's footstep* . sounded on the pa>euunt. 
*877 M. M. fix ant Sun-Maid i, I am very tired and drowsy. 

2 . Caused or characterized by sleepiness or in- 
activity. 

a 13*9 Skflton El. Humming 15 Her lothy leerc i* ugly 
of cheerc, droupy and drowsie. x«6s 'J urnf.m Herbal 11. 46 h. 
Pour rose oyl and vtnegre vpon trrem that hauc the diawxy 
or forgetful! eucl. 156a — Baths 8 b, llinrases of the bcade, 
as are the dru*ye euill. 1653 Clli eeit k Riverius 1. ii. u 
Drourle Diseases, called Coma, I/etharjty, Carus, and 
Apoplexy, t7*7 38 <Jay Fables 11. xiii. 68 Till drou*y sleep 
retard the glass. *•70 Dickfms 7i. Drood i, Some.. period 
of drowsy laughter. 

3 . Inducing sleepiness ; lulling; soporific. 

1590 Sfenskr F. Q. it id. 1 [He] vprose from drowsie 
couch, c *6*7 Middlkion Witch tv iii, I spic’d them., 
with a drowsy posset. They will not hear. ^ *706^ Addison 
Rosamond 111. iii, The IkjwI, with drowsie juices fill’d. 
1839-40 W. Irving Wolfetfs R. (1855) 3 That potent and 
drowsy spell, which sttlf prevails over the valley. 

4- Jig. Heavy, dull, inactive; sluggish, lethargic. 

1370 Levins ManiJ 108 Drowsie, deset. 1584 R. Scot 
Dtscov. Witcher, t iti. 5 In whose drousie minds the divctl 
hath goten a fine Seat. 1390 Shaks. Midi. M. v. i. 399 The 
dead and drowsie fier. a 1674 Clarendon Hat neb x. 
1 140 The drowsy, dull Presbyterian humour of Fairfax. 
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*73« JoilMSoy Rambler No. 178 P 14 A droway thought le-*. 
ncxx or a giddy levity. 1853 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. III. 
467 Sinking into u servile, sensual, drowsy parasite. 

5 . Comb., ns* drowsy-head, a person of a 
sleepy or sluggish disposition ; droivsy- headed, 
•Jlighte / ad js. 

1576 Ft im iso panopl. Ebisl. 354 The drowrie headed 
lubbct . 1S77 tr. Ballingers 1 blades <1593) 369 Slothfull 

drousihtadr* are . an vnprofitahlc lumpe of vnoccupied 
earth. 1634 Mm ion Cornu* 551 The drowsy-flighted need* 
'lli.it dra.v the litter of close curtained sleep. 1834 Mont 
in ft/Hikw. Mag. XXXV. 708 Ihc drowxyhead, man, on 
his bed slumber* prone. 

Drowsyhead, variant of Prownihead. 
Drowfce, drowth, obs. var. Drought. 
t Droy, sb. Obs. [This and the vb. following 
appear to be related in some way to Dkoil.J 
A servant ; a drudge. 

1573 1 c ssut Hush Ixxxi. (187R) 173 Good droie to *<rue 
hoi?, to hidpr wash, and to milke. 1381 Stubbks Anat. 
Abus. 1 (187^)78 \uydroye or pussle In the Cuntrcy. 139a 
Baking ion ( 'onf. .Votes < > cues is xviii. 6 NVk*. U637) 56 Evcty 
Droy in the house, yea the kitchenmnid. 

t Droy, v. [sec prcc. sb.l intr. To toil, drudge. 
1376 Gam oignk Steele Cl. (Arb.) 68 He which can in office 
drudge and dioy. 

Droyl, Droyt, obs. ff. Proiu, Droit. 

Drab (drub , v. Also 7 thrub. [Appears first 
after 1 600 ; all the early instances, before I ludtbras, 
1663, are fiom travellers in the Orient, and refer to 
the bastinado. Hence, in the absence of any other 
tenable suggestion, it may be conjectured to re- 
present Arabic ifaraba (i. c. fvtvhtf) to beat, 

to bastinado, vbl. sb. t/arb (i. e. pvib) Ideating, a 
blow, a drub. 

There are diflfu ultie*. In Perxiit, of whh'h Herlxnt 
wrote, the vbl. sb. is pronounced zueb\ but in Turkey it is 
tltitbl m Noith Alrii.i the Arabic dental it retained, am! 
in Algiers, and Barbary genei.dly, the verb is vulg irly pn> 
tiounced drab, pi ub , or Jfrob. It is therefore conceivable 
that th»* fbnn d> ub came oiiguially from the Itarhaiy states, 
where so m.iuyi. hristian* suffered cnptiv ity, and was already 
known to Herbert as applied to the bastinado, when he went 
to the East. But of this we have as yet no evident e ; while 
the absent e of the word from the Mediterranean languages, 
into winch it was ipiite as likely to pass as into English, is 
ati element of doubt J 

1 . tram. To beat with a stick or the like, to 
cudgel, (log; in early use, spec, to bastinado; to 
thrash, thump, belabour; also, to beat in a fight. 

163* Sir T Hirbfrt Trav. 47 |Hel confest and was 
drubd right handsom*dy. 1663 Buti ek Hud. i. iii. 1043 He 
tint is \nliunt, ami dure* fight, Tho’ drubh’d, can lose no 1 
honour by’t. 1663 Pfpys Diary 1 1 Feb., He .would have 
got seanvn to have drubbed them 1691 tr. Emitianne's 
F Kinds Romish Monks 254 Tho.-e Priests who thrub’d one 
nnothei in the Place of S Mark, for to catch the Assigna- 
tions to say Masses. 1698 Fhyi-k An. E. In i. <V /* 52. 
1706 Pun ill's fed. Kersey', Drub , to beat the Soles of the 
Feet with a Stii k, a Punishment us’d in Turkey: Also 
simply, to cudgel or bang one .soundly. 1733 Fim oing 
(Jut xote in Eng. 11 iv, He was most confoundedly drubb’d 
just now. 1833 M \rryat Jar Fait hC. iv, See if I won’t drub 
you within an inch of your life. 1887 Hi svnt The World 
went 1 1 i . He di ubbed and belaboured ins servants every day. 

b. Const. 7 o drub (a person) to death, into or 
out of something ; (a thing, a notion) into or out 
of a person. 

1633 Sir T. IlKKontr Trav. 98 (The Bashaw] made the 
Petitioner be almost drubd to death. *838 Ibid. (ed. a) 172 
He is almost diubd (with many terrible bastinadoes on the 
soles of his fret ) to death. 1687 T Brown 'saints in Uproar 
VVks. 1710 I. 80 L.et us drub these lobsters into better man- 
nets *716 L*nt. Cat. No. 5460/3 He had been barbarously 
drubbed to Df.ith [in Algfers) 17*8 Mori. an Algiers if. 
iv. 269. 1731 Swoui'.rr Fer Tic. (1779) II. Wi. iBi Those 

foolish notions .ought to be drubbed out of you. 1791 
Maxwm i in Boswell Johnson (i8ji) I. 184 We had drubbed 
those fellows into a proper reverenre for us. 18*6 S«oit 
Woodst, vni, If the leaven of thy malignancy is altogether 
drubbed out of thee. 

c fig. To belabour with abuse. 
s8xi S» ot i Let. 4 Apr., Pray drub your management for 
the. .blunder ame (Chicago) 1 Feb, Drubbing 

the church and praising outsiders. 

2 . /ran f. To strike or bent with force. 

1849 Thackeray m * Punch ’ Wks. 1886 XXIV. 308 Pots 
were cooking, drums were drubbing. 1863 G. Meredith 
Rhoda Fleming xliii, Togo and handle butter, as Mrs. 
Sumpit drubbed and patted it. 1883 Howelis Register 
i, Teaching the young idea how to drub the piano. 

3 . To beat the ground; to stamp, (in/r. and Irons ) 
1833 Thackeray Newcomes II. 227 She drubs her little 

foot when hi* name is mentioned. 1839 Vttgiu, xxxiii, 
Drubbing with her little foot. 1880 — Round. Papers, On 
being found out 129 You .. drub on the ground with your 
lovely little feet. 

Hence Dru bbing’ vbl. sb. t a beating, a thrashing ; 
also attrib. ; Dru bbir, one who drubs or beats. 

1650 How ml l or. Trav. App. (Arb ) 85 They [the Turk*] 
have sundry sorts of punishment* that torture the sense a 
longer time, as drubbing, guunxhing, flaying alive, impaling. 
1687 Congreve Old Each 1. v, He will take a drubbing with 
as In tie Noise as a Pulpit Cushion. 1708 Prior Mice 10a 
These two were sent for I’m no drubber*. 173* Hume Ess . 

.4 I t cat. 11777) I. 266 To bear. .Jupiter threaten Juno with 
a sound drubbing. 1789 Junius Lett, xxiii. 108 note, Sir 
Edward Hawke had given the French a drubbing. 1784 
Lett, to f/ono* ia <v M, II. 36 Who had just suffered a hearty 
drubbing-bout 1814 Scott liar, xxxiv, Beyond the capa- 
city of the Urubber of sheep skin. 1871 J. C. Jkaflrkson 
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A hu. Oxford 1. xx. 313 The cl as s ical drubbing* which 
pupil* underwent. 

Drnb« sb. [f. Drub v] A stroke given in 
punishment or in fighting, cap. with a cudgel; 
a thump ;** Bahtinado i. 

1663 BuTLrw Hud. 1. iii. 751 The blows and drubs l have 
received. 1678 Ibid. 11 1. 1 1360 The drubs he had so freely 
dealt. Land. Cat. No. 22-17/1 A Bustangee. .had, 

after receiving 500 Drubs, been obliged to comply with the 
Grand Sigmor's Command. 1703 Maundkell Journ. 
Jtrus. 11721) 30 It might cost him fifty, perhaps one hun- 
dred drubs on his bare feet. 1780-86 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Odes R. Academicians Wks. 1790 I. 8 Herculean Gentjc- 
men ! 1 diead your drubs a 1843 Hood Irish Siheolm. xix, 
'lhc Pedagogue, with sudden drub, Smite* his scald head. 

t Drabble, druble, v. Obs. Also drobyl. 
[app. an alteiation of trouble , F. Doubler , tinder 
the influence of native words: see next.] Dans . 
To trouble, disturb. 

a 1340 Ham pot k Psalter ix. 6 Drubild stlryngs of pr>de. 
Ibid, xxxviii. 9 Broglit til drublynge of warldis werkis. 
t 1400 tr. Seireta Sn set., Coin LonJsh. (K. E. T. S.» 100 
Whnrof )>e kyng was mekv 11 drobyhJ. c 14*0 1 'romp. Parv. 
» 33/' j Diubblyii, or torblyn watur .. turbo . 1366 Drant 
Horace , Rut. (1. 1. 60) Him n red ex not draw the drubblcd 
dreggs of fawle by durt>e jkxjIc {lima turbatam . .aquam). 

t Dra bly, a. Obs. Also drob(eHy. [app. a 
blending of ME. t>obly , Thoubly from French, 
and OE. dnf, drbflic (ME. *drov'e)/y) turbid, dis- 
tui bed. See also Dhumly.] Turbid, troubled. 

a 1340 Hami*oi k Psalter xv. 5 Warldi.s men drynki*.,be 
clrub^ dclitix of lyihery couailys. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Koxb.)vii 27 If \>e water be clerc. b c bnwme es gude, and, 
if it l>c thikk and drubly, it cs> sophisticate, c 1440 PtomJ. 

I Pan 1 . 132/2 Drobly, or drubly, tnrbulentns, tutbidns . 
1500-30 Dunbar Poems Ixix. 1 Thir dirk and drublie da> ix. 
lienee t Dr u blin«M. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan >. 133/3 Drublynessc, tut bn tone in , 
feculent ia. 

t Dru'bman. Obs. rare. An officer who ad- 
ministers the bastinado. 

1639 Cait. Smith Ttav. Adv, xii. 24 The Tymor 
Bashaw, .caused bix Prub-mnn to strip him naked. 

Drucken, Sc. and north, dial. f. Drunken. 
Drudge (dr**^), sb. Also 6 drugge, drug. 
[The denvation of this and the associated vb. is 
obscure: the sb. is known c 1500, the vb. about 
50 >cars later. As a rarer form of both, drugge, 
drttq is also found 1550-1650. The forms and 
sense would both be satisfied by an OE. sb. *d>ycgea 
‘labourer’, from *diyge :—*drugi-s ‘labour*, fiom 
#<-gradc drug- of drfo&an to work, etc. (DittE vd, 
(cl. lyre, scyte , from ttosatt, Sulotan, etc.) ; or by an 
OE. vb. *dryc&can 9 WGer. *druggjan :—*drugjan t 
fiom same vb. ; but of these no actual tiace has 
been found cither in OE. or MK.J 

One employed in mean, servile, or distasteful 
work ; a slave, a hack ; a hard toiler. 

1*94 Faiiyan Citron, vn. 497 Many they held ns drudgtfs 
and captyuc*. 1530 Palsck. ais/2 Drudge, n woman ser- 
vaunt, drnge , machine. 1379-80 North Ptutanh 11676) 
7yi Getting their living as drudge* and slaves, to do most 
\ lie bervne. 1691 Wood Ath. O.von. II. 705 He was the 
common drudge of the University . to make, correct, or 
review the Iaitinc Sermons .before they were to he de- 
livered. 1733 Johnson, Lexicographer, n writer of diction- 
aries ; a haimlexx diudge, that busies himself in tracing 
the original, and detailing the signification of words. 1771 
Smoiieti Humph. Cl. (1815) 51 , 1 was not born to be the 
household drudge 1839 Hon and Cold F. xxvi. 330 The 
Pastor is required to be the hardest drudge in his parish. 

0 . 1553 Huioe'T, Drudge, or drugge, or vile seruant in a 
house, whych doth all the vyle seruicc. 159a Greene 
Di split, 31 At these wise word* spoken by so base a drug 
ax lua inayd. (Cf. 1607 Shaks. i imon iv. iii. 354.] 
fig. 1x73 Tusser Husb. vl (1878) 15, I [Husbandry] sceme 
but a drudge, yet . To such as can vse me, great wealth I 
do bring. 163a l.miciow Trav. 11 73 Destiny is no mans 
drudge. *871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 13 Discrowning 
sovereign reason to be the serving drudge of superstition, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1743 Jarvis Quit. 1. i. (tR8s) 41 Rozinante. Note, From 
Rosin, a common drudge-horse, and ante, before. 1840 
Mill Piss. Vise. (1875) I. 465 The .drudge-like aversion 
to change. 

Hence (nottce-ivds.) Dra dgioal a. % belonging to 
a drudge ; Dm d^iun, the practice of a drudge. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. lit. x, Dandiacal Self-worsmp or 
Demon-worship, and Poor-Slavish or Drudgieal Earth- 
worship, or whatever that same Drudgism may be. 

Drudge (flr*>d3), V. Also 6-7 drugge, drug, 
[app. {. prcc. sb. But cf. Norw. drugga to go 
laboriously, bent over and with bending knees, as 
tinder a heavy burden. (Ross.) 

Both drudge and Drug r. J , were in early times spelt 
elrugge \ so that there are cases in which it is difficult to be 
certain which word is meant. It is esp. *0 with the two 
ME. insunt.es (a 1240 and c m 86) which are left provision- 
ally under Drug t\ 1 , but of which one or both may possibly 
belong here 1 

L tntr. To perform mean or servile tasks; to 
work hard or slavishly; to toil at laborious and 
distasteful work. 

1348 [see Drudging ppl. *.]. 1333 W. Watfeman Fardlt 
Facions App. 343 The labouryng manne that toileth and 
drudgeth with his body. 1604 K. Cawdrey Table Alpk. 
(i6»3», Drudge, toyle. 1634 Whitlock Zootemia 188 The 
World is but hi* Slave . . to drudge to hi* Necessity. 1791 Bos- 
well Johnson an, 1753 (1831) L 215 While her husband was 


drudging in tbesmoke of London. x868 M, Patti son A eastern. 
Org. v. 234 College-tutors do indeed work ; they drudge. 

2 . traits. To subject to drudgery, rare. 

1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. it. vl. (1861) 149 He will even 
drudge himself to serve it 1847 K. W. Hamilton Disq. 
Sabbath v. (1848) 163 A hardness of heart which cares not 
how his brother-man is drudged. 

8. Drudge out, to pertorm as drudgery ; d> udge 
away , over, to pass in drudgery; drudge down, 
to repress with drudgery. 

1643 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 254 The end of the command- 
ment U charity . . not the drudging out a pooro and 
worihlesse duty forc't from us. 168a Otway Venice Pie- 
scived it. (17357 37 RKe to our toil* and drudge away the 
day. a 1733 Granville (I ), What is an age, in dull renown 
drudg’d oer? t86a Athenaeum 30 Aug. 282 Korhc the in- 
dependent faculties of the student's mind,— not, as nou, 
mechanically diudge them down. 

Hence Drudged ppl. a., set to laborious or ser- 
vile tasks; Dra'dffliiff vbl. sb. % drudgery; also 

Dnrdg«r f one who drudge*; f Dru ^ga-puddlng, 

a kitchen drudge. 

16x3-15 Bp. Hall Contempt ., N. T. tv. i, Lift*.. spent in a 
continual drudging for edification. 1710 Brit. Abollo II. 
No. u> 5 - 3/3 Condemn'd to Drudging. 1737OZELL Rabelais 
II. 22 p A Kitchen-slave, a Drudge-pudding. 1733 Johnson, 
Dnufger, a mean Ial>ourer. 1851 D. Jprrold St. Giles xx. 
210 The drudged horse stood meek and passive in the field. 
x88 5 Mabel Collins Pre-Hist. Woman ix, A mere drudger 
for daily bread. 

Drudge, drudger, obs. ff. Dredge, Dredger. 
Drudgery (ditrdgari). Also 6 droudgery, 
6 7 druggery. [f. Drudge sb. + -kky ; cf. slavery .] 
The occupation of a drudge; mean or servile labour; 
wearisome toil ; dull or distasteful work. 

1530 Crowley Inform. 4- Petit. 557 To tyll tbe j^rounde 
and doc your other droiidgery. t 1633 G. Hprbert i tmplc, 
F.hxer v, A hcrvnnt with this clause Make* drudgeiic 
divine. 165 a-6» Heylin Cosmogr. 11. (1683) 183 Who put 
them to all Drudgeries and servile Works. 1791 BoSwfli 
Johnson 10 Apr. an. 17S4, He now relieved tne drudgery 
of his Dictionary, .by taking an active part in the compost- 
tion of ‘ The Adventurer \ 1879 M. Paitison Milton xii. 

163 If there is any literary druogrry more mechanical than 
another, it is gencially supposed to be tlmt of making 
a dictionary 1890 Vv. C. Gannett Blessed be Drudg- 
ery 15 Drudgery ix the gray Angel of Success, 

. 0 F lokio, MatruJJmo, tbe yoongext premise in a 

house, one that is put to nil druggcric. 1634 Will 1 lock 
Zootomia 297 Avaricious plenty is its own Tasker .. whose 
Druggery and Time to serve God cannot consist together, 
b. at tiib., as in + drudgery work, set van/. 
i6sx Burton Anat. Met. 1 ii. 1. it. (*651) 42 Familiar spi- 
rits, which aic there said to be conversant with men, and chi 
their drudgery works. 01654 Selpkn Table- T. (Arb.) 88 
They that do drudgery-work. 180s Gauriklli Afyster. 
Husb. IV. 119 A mere drudgciy servant. 

Drudging, vbl. sb. : see under Drudge v. 
Drudging (drtrdgiij). ppl. a. Also 6 drugging, 
[f. Drudge v. + -i.\a*.] That drudges; of the 
nature of drudgery ; toilsome, laborious. 

1348 Cranmek Catnh. 40 These small and druggyngc 
workes. 1349 Coverdale, etc. Krasm. Far. 1 Pet. 8 
She was bys wyfc, & not bix diudgeing hande mayde. 
163s Mu ton V Allegro 105 How the drudging Goblin sweat, 
To earn his cream-liowl duly set. 1894 W. J. Dawson 
Making of Manhood 88 A drudging attention to detail*. 
Hence Dru dgingly adv . 

1678 Coins orth Intell. Syst. 149 That He should .. do all 
the meanest and triflingext things Himself drudgingly. 1864 
Times xx Aug. 4 He had collected, lovingly rather than 
drudgingly, the materials for a new edition. 

Drue, obs. form of drew , pa. t. of Draw v . 
Drue, early ME. form of DRY. 
t Druery, drury. Obs. Forms : a. 3-4 druery, 
-rie, driwerie, drywery, -orie, 4 drew-, drou-, 
druwery(e; &. 3-5 drury, -ri, 4dreury,drwry(e, 
4-5 drurie, -rye, drewri(e, -ry, drowry, 5 
droury, drewre, 6 Sc. drou-, drowrie, (9 Sc. 
drurie). [a. OF. druerie, droerie } druirie love, 
friendship ( » It. druderia, med.L. dmdaria Du 
Cange), f. dru f drut , friend : see Drut.] 

1 . Love, esp. sexual love' love-making, courtship ; 
often, illicit love, amour. 

a 1*13 Ancr, R. 330 Uor he deore driwerie bet he haueff 
to his deore xpuse, pet ix, to he cleane soule. c 1*75 Sinners 
Bn on re 1 58 in O. R. Mite. 77 peos prude leuedies pat 
luuyep dryworie*. And brekep spuxynge. C1300 Cursor M, 
23786 (Earn.) A litil lust, A tlrewri [v.rr. druri, dreuri, 
dreury] pat es hot a duxt. 1373 Barbour Bruce vm. 498 
Than mycht he weill ask ane lady Hir amouris and nir 
drowry. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 184 Of ladies love and 
druerie Anon I wol you tel), c 1460 Launfal 995 That he 
never, yn no folye, uesofte the quene of no drurye. 

2 . A love-token, keepsake, gift, present. (In Sc. 
confused in sense with dowery : see Drowrie.) 

a iu< Ancr. R . 250 W* was hi* driwerie pet he bileauede 
and 3et ham in hi* oepartunse. 13.. A". Alls. 7610 By 
special messangere, Y wol sende hire love-drewry. ?/* 1300 
How Man hande dyd Ays Wyfe betray 22 in Hazl. R. P. P. 

I. 197 That y my^t the oye some rye he drewre. 13x0 Lyn- 
desay Sqr. MelHrum 1003 He gaif hir ane lufe arowrie, 
Ane ring set with ane riche ruble. 1360 Rolland Crt. 
Venus iv. 562 Of thy auld Name I the deprive. .To thy 
Drourie, and callU the Dalience. 

8. A beloved person, Move’, sweetheart. 
c 1313 Shorrham x xi Thou [Mary] art Crystes o^ene drury. 
13. . K. Alls. 22x4 Mony mon thcr les his brothir . . Mony 
maide hire drewery. a 1400 Retig. Pieces ft. Thornton MS. 
(1867) 74 lesu my dere, and my di^wrye. c >430 Hrnryson 
Mor. Fab. 19 You was our drowrie and our dayes darling. 
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4 . A Moved, prized, or precious thing, a treasure. 
a two Cursor AT. 1137a Qucn it (the crow] had ben tua 
hunaret yore A 1 vnder mold, jat drari dere..He did be 
funden thoru m 1340 Ham polk Pr. Conte. 7815 pare 

en alkyn druryei and ryche*ce. <36* Langl. /*. Pi A. l. 


mw for wrichtis. i66 S T. Wrbb Stone-Hen* (1725) 214 In 
alt likelihood, they were brought thither on Drug-Cu rrmge*. 
?*7.. Ace. Dt/rednt on Clan Campbell (1 bi6) 53 (Jam) 


en alkyn druryes and ryche*ce. 1363 Langl. /*. Pi. A. 1. 
83 Trcupe i* pe Beste . . Hit it as derworpe a drurie as 
deore god him-selucn. <11400 Retig. Piece* fr. Thornton 
AtS. (1867) 87 So was pou daynte as arowry dercly endent. 

Drug (arag), sbf Forms: (pi.) (4 dxagges), 
4-6 droggea, drougea, 6 drouggea, Sc. droggia, 
drogia, droigia, 6-7 druggea, 7 droguea, drouga, 
8 drugga, 8-9 Sc. droga, 7- drugs; (sing.) 6-7 
drugge, 7 drogue, 7- drug. [ME. a. F. drogue 
(14th c. in Hntz.'Darm.) a Com. Rom. word (Pr. 
drogua , Sp., It. droga) : ulterior origin uncertain. 

The suggestion of Die*, that the source is Du. droog y 
MDu. droge % drooch, Kilian droogk 'dry', is doubted by 
Kluge and Franck. In i4~xsth c. there is scribal confusion 
in Eng. MSS. between drotge and dragged Dredge tb *] 

1 . An original, simple, medicinal substance, or- 
ganic or inorganic, whether used by itself in its 
natural condition or prepared by art, or as an 
ingredient in a medicine or medicament. Formerly 
used more widely to include all ingredients used in 
chemistry, pharmacy, dyeing, and the arts generally, 
as still in French. In early use always in the pi. : 
cf. spites. (So in Fr.) 

(13*7 Close Toll, i F.dw. Ill , 1. mem. ai Novem bala* dc 
drogges dc xpicerie.] 1377 Langl. P. Pe. B. xx. 173 And 
dryuen awey deth with dya* and dragges [v r. drogges; 
C. xxiii. 174 drogges v.rr. droitges, dragges] c 1386 
Chauckr P*ol. 438 Apothecaries To xende nim drogges 
ll MSS . drugges, Hail, dragges]. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. 
J>£ P. ft. xvii. xix. 614 By cause of strotigc drouges 
l(i49*) printed dreugesj. 1313 Dougi.ah & 'nets xn. Prol. 
144 Hailsum of smell as ony spicery, Trynkle, droggts, or 
electuary. *333 Kiyot Cast. Helthew. viii. (1539) 22 b, 
The traffyke of spycc and sondry drouges. 1333 F.dpn 
Decades 239 Apothecaries drugges 1361 Win^kt Whs. 
(1890) II. 12 An apothec.iris buyth ful of al kynd of droigis. 


U090) 11. 12 An apothec.iris buyth lulof al kynd of droigis, 
bayth of delii.it spyccric and ot rady poy&oun. 1577 Har- 
rison England 11. xx. (1877) 1. 327 Our continual! desitc of 
strange drugs. 1611 Coryat Crudities 262 All the women 
of Venice . . vse to annoint their hairc with oyle, or some 
other drugs. 16x1 Bible Tran si. Prof, \ Men talkc of 
Catbolicon the drugge that it is in stead of all purges. 
1848 Gage West Inct. xvii. 1x3 Much Cacao, Achiotte, and 
drugs for Chocolatte . . also Apothecary drugs, as Zar/a- 
pan 11 a, 168a Land. Gas. No. 1750/4 Tea and other Drags at 
reasonable rates. <117041'. Brown Sat. Quack Wks. 1730 
I. 63 Thy druggs alone the fatal work had done. 17*7 51 
Chambers Cycl., Drug \ in commerce, a general name for all 
spices, and other commodities, brought from distant cottn- 
tries, and used in the business of medicine, dying, and the 
mechanic arts. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. xi. (1869) I. 
215 Tea . . was a tfrug very little used in Europe before the 
middle of the last century. 184a Tennyson I too Voices 
What drug can make A wither'd palsy cease to shake? 

2 . A commodity which is no longer in demand, 
and so has lost its value or become unsaleable. 
(Now usually a drug in the market .) 

(It i* questionable if this is the same word. Quot. 1760 
implies it ; but it may possibly be only n witty play on the 
word : see also Fuller’s contrast of drugs and dainties.) 

411681 Fimier Worthies iv. (1662) 54 [Hel made such a 
vent for Welsh Cottons, that what he found Drugs at home, 
he left Dainties beyond Sea. 1671 Narborougii Jrnl. in 
Acc. Ser. Late Voy. 1. (171T) 151 We might send our 
English Cloth, which now is grown a Drug. 1673 Temple 
Ess. Ire/. Wks. 1731 I. 116 Horses in Ireland are a Drug, 
but might be improved to a Commodity. 1704 J. Io>- 
oan in Pa. Hist. Sac, Mem. IX. 278 Wheat . .hears no 
price, and bread and flour is a very drug. 1719 J>k Foe 
Crusoe 1 iv, I smil'd to my self at the Sight of this Money. 
O Drug I said I aloud, what art thou good for? 1760 
Murphy Way to Keep Him 1, A wife’s a drug now ; mere 
tar-water, with every virtue under heaven, but nobody takes 
it. 18x4 W. Irving T. Trav. I. ait They told me poetry 
was a mere drug; every body wrote poetry. 1840 Hood 
UP Rhine 163 Quite a drug in the market. 

3 . Comb as drug compounder , - grinder , - home , 
•mill, - seller , -shop, - store , etc. ; drugm&n, a man 
who deals in drugs, an apothecary. 

1386 T. B. La Primand. Er. Acad i. 698 Apothecarie, 
drug-seller and such like. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 111. iv. 15 
That Prug-damn’d Italy, hath out-crnfiied him. a 1810 
Tannahill Poems (1846) 87 Mak'st. .drugmen brew the 
poisoning dose. 184a Abdy Water Cure (1843) 163 The 
drug-compounder and the plaster-spreader. 1864 Dickens 
Mut. Er. 1. iv, Clerk in the drug-house. 1886 Call Mall 
G. 20 Apr. 8/1 Messrs. Jordan and Co , Drug grinders 
Hence Dru gftil a., full of drugs, having plenty 
of drags; Druglesa a., without drugs. 

1877 Blackik Wise Men 150 That so the drugful leech 
Might profit me the more. 1880 Browning Dram. Idylls 


Drug-saw, bow saw, and others. 

Drug, sb.$ var. of Drogue. 
t Drug, vA Obs. ex c. dial. Also 3-6 drugge. 

S Common from 1*1500 in Sc.; also in mod. Eng. 
ialects. Of uncertain origin. 

In Sc. and Eng dial, use, npp. a variant of Drag r . ; 
but the two ME. instances are earlier than any known 
examples of d*ag, and may have some different origin. ( >ne 
or both may possibly belong to Pri dor v. % of which, also, 
drugge was an early spelling.] 

To pull forcibly, to drag. ( trans . and intr.) 

la iuao Lo/xong in L oft. Horn. 207 Bi Ids owune rode, on 
his sofie sell u Id re*, *0 herde druggunge. c 1386 Chauci r 
Knt.'s T. 558 At the gate heproheth his scru>se I o drugge 
l Camb. MS. drogge] and drawc what so men wol dcuy*ej. 
1500- to D unbar Poems xxxiii. 7oEvirthc tuschettis ut him 
tuggit, 1 he rukis him rent, the ravynis Him drugga . Ibid. Ixi 
32, lam ane auld horns, as 3c knaw Miat evir in dull! dots drug 
and draw. 1313 Douglas* /finds 11. iv. 84 And for to drug 
and draw waul ncucr irk. x6oi ? Mars ion Pasguit\ Rath. 
1 312 If all the Brewers jades in the Towuc can drugge me 
fiom lone of my sclfe. 1794 T. Dams A grit. H tits ( 181K) 
258-68 Plugging timber, drawing [limber] out of the wood 
under a pair of wheels. 

Drag (drag), 7'.- [f. Drug 
1 . trans. To mix or adulterate ^food or diink) 
with a drug, esp. a narcotic or poisonous drug. 

1605 Shaks. Maib. 11. u. 7, 1 haue drugg’d their Pt>ssets, 
That Death and Nature doe contend about them. i8*8 
Scott E. Af Perth xv, Wlmt would it have cost me. ^o to 
base drugged that ludm, as should have made > our arm rot? 
i«S 5 Motley Dutch Rig. (i86i> II. 263 Moiitiguy s meat 
and drink, they said, should be daily drugged. 

Jig. 1871 R. El trs Catullus xliv. 11 A jqiecch of his, pure 
poison, every line deep-drngg'd. 

2 . To administer di tigs to (a person \ esp. for the 
purpose of stupefying or poisoning him. Also fig. 
a 1730 Fbnton I o A nt. of Sable Shield (R ), Whom 


ynd of droigis } lr has drugg'd to fcure repose. 179X Cowim r Odiis. II. 4M 


Might profit me the more. 1880 Browning Dram. Idylls 
Ser. 11. Doctor — 90 Whether drugged or left Drugless, the 
patient always lived, nor died. 

Drag, sbJ [Allied to Drug ; cf. also Drag 
sb .] 1 . A low truck for the carriage of timber and 
other heavy articles ; cf. Drag sb. 1 c and d. 

*877 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 125 The Drug, .is made 
somewhat like a low narrow Carr. It is used for the car- 
riage of Timber, and then is drawn . . by two or more Men. 
168B R. Holms Armoury 111. 355/a. 1787 W. Marshall 
East Norf Gloss., Drug ; a four-wheeled timber carriage. 
1878 in F. S. Williams Midi. Railw. 499 We managed that 
on a drug— a four wheeled timber wagon sort of thing. 

2. A drag for a vehicle ; — Drag sb. 5 c. dial. 

1880 in W. Cornwall Gloss. 

3 . Comb, t Druff-o&rrl&go = sense 1 ; + drug- 
taw, a cross-cut taw : cf. drag saw (Drag sb. o). 

1578 Dev. Eey. Wardr. (18x5) 3$$ (Jam.) Ane litle drug 


wearing apparel, b. Now, a coarse woollen stuff 
used for floor- coverings, table-cloths, etc 
>580 1 .ady Erroi. Let. in Mis. 1 ’iatf Bu.han App. 
32a Ane pair of diogatt courtingis. Ibid. 323 Anr pan «»f 
tourtingi* of b(l}ow A quhy'.t oroggill, 167a Ea« harm 
Obsert> Anew, i out ( iergv. One thst i* in caiioiiu nl hhuk 
may. see a* far into a millstone, as he that wears a IikIiI 
drugget. 166a Loud. Gat. No. tjbfi Seven nl Bieces of Kit It 
Silk DniggetH, Serge-Wale, Thred Diu^jgeU. 1714 It. 
Bk. of Rates 378 Druggets of Wool, and i bread and Wool. 
*7*i Swin I p. to Play Wks, 1755 111 11. 182 In drugget 
dies!, of thirl ecu pence a yard, l>ce Philip'* son. 17*7 $1 
L HAMHMts iy<t t Drugget . sort of stufl, \eiy thin, and 
narrow, usually all wool, and someltmes half uool and half 
silk .woven on a worsted chain. 1743 i.entl Mag <79/1 , I 
remember plain John I»ryden..in one uniform tlouthing of 
Norwich diuggct 183a i.yiton bugeneA. lit. iv, He wore 


[.yiton bugeneA. m. iv, He wore 


Some baneful herb Whi<h cast into our cup shall drug us 
all. 1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 598 No one find 
been drugged on the night when llie house was hioken into. 

b. To administer something nauseous to ; to 
nauseate. 

1667 Miiton P. L. x. S67 Drugd ns oft, With lintcfullest 
disrelish. x8ia Byron C It. /tar 1. vi, Withpkasuic drugg'd, 
he almost long'd for woe. 

Ilcncc Drugged ///. a . ; Dru gging i 41 . sb. and 
///• <»• 

x6xo B. Jonron A left. it. i, Tast all the doses of your drug- 
ging doctors. 1871 Tvndail Lragnr. Sc (1879' 1. xxii. *,04 
i lie drugged soul is beyond the reach of reason. 1875 
Jowftt Plato (ed. 2) I. 169 'l'lic physician's use of burning, 
cutting, drugging, and starving, a 1880 Gro. Ei mi in J\tU 
Mall G. (1885) 9 Feb., Bi ewers with their drugged ale. 

Drug, Druggery, -ing, obs. IT. Pitman, etc. 
DrugCgla-, druggerman, ob*. ff. Dragoman. 
t Druggard. Obs. [?f. Drug v}] ? = Dhugglk. 

15.. Pore heipe 3x3 in Hart. E . P. P. III. 263 Maist«r 
huggarde Doth shewe hymselfe no sluggarde, Nor yet no 
drunken druggarde. 

t Dmggare. Sc. Obs. [perh. f dmg, obs. Sc. 
f. DlirnGKj ? «Drudger. (Hutcf. prcc.) 

1413 Tar. I Kingis Q. civ, The slawc asc, the druggarc 
bcMe of pyne. 

Drugger (dra^ot). Also 6 druggior, -eir. [f. 
Dri o (m senne a f. Para v. 2 ) + Kit -ikh. Cf. 
p". d/ ogtteur in both senses ] 

f 1 . A dealer in drugs, a druggist. Obs. 

1594 Nashk Terrors At. K ij, '1 hr hungrie druggicr . . 
agrees to anything, and to Couit he goes 1396 — Saffron 
Walden jug Another craft ie mortrmg l)mggeir. 1610 
B. Jonson Atch. iv vii, He owes this honest Drugger here 
fteven pound., ffor] Tnbaeco. 16*8 Kahik M k rocoxnt , 
Meet dull Physidan (Arb.) 25 Then follows a writ 10 hi* 
drugger in a itran^c tongue. 1843 S. Nayler Reynard 
Introd. 42 The prelate, the lawyer, the drugger, are heic 
fitted to their heaita' content. 

2 . One who ndministcis a drug. 

1836 E, Howard I \. Reefer 1, I became .. lethargically 
droway . . They are skilful drugger*. 1893 Daily A ’em* 16 
Dec. 5/1 The t hild was observed by this persistent drugger 
. .to be 1 red all over’. 

Druggery (dra*g^ri\ Also (Sc ) 6 drogarie, 
9 droguory. [a. F. droguerie (1462 in Godcf.), 
f. drogue drug : see -ery.j 

1 . Drug? cmlectively ; medicine, physic. 

*535 Stewart Cton. Scot. III. 279 '1 ill all seik men or tha 
get drogarie. 153a Aup. Hamilton Catech. (1884) it Pote- 
garei* that sellis corru^pit drogaris. 1611 C<»ic,k , Dro - 
guenes , drugs druggeries, confection*. 181J (»alt Sir A. 
Wylie III. xxxiii 285 Nane o’ thedroguery nor the roguery 
o’ doctors for me. 1891 G Meredith One of our Cong. I. 
vii. 118 Awful combination* in druggery. 

2 . A place where drugs are kept for sale or use. 

x8$s W. G. Palgravr Arabia 1 . 422 My druggery and 

conxultation-room. 

Drugg6t (dra’getb Also 6 Sc. droggitt, 
drogatt, 8-9 druggit. [a. F. drogue/ (1555 in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), thence, prob., Sp. droguetc , It. 
droghetto y Gcr. droguett Ulterior origin unknown. 

Ltttr4: sugge*U derivation from drogue drug a* ‘a *tuflT of 
little value ' ; some English writers have assumed a deriva- 
tion from Drogheda in Ireland, but this is mere wanton 
conjecture, without any historical basis.] 

1 . a. Formerly, a kind of stuff, oil of wool, or 
mixed of wool and silk or wool and linen, used for 


n spencer of a light biown drugget. 1877 M. M. Grani* 
Sun-Maul \ % A wide cortidor, caipcied with w.um (rinmin 
tlmgget. 188a Hh k / >ra // / s Pitt . *v , 'l'willed diuggrt* 
were known in tiade as conled druggets, but when of linen 
warp and woollen weft, a* threaded druggrl*. 

2 . f ft. A gaitncnt or suit of drugRct. b. A carpet 
or floorcloth ol drugget. 

1713 Si 111 v Guaidian No. 147 ? 1 He wn* man led in a 
plain drugget. 1839 Mrs C'aiuvie Lett. HI 10 Putting 
down the drugget in the drawing-room 1870 Mins Bridg- 
man h'o Lynne x hi, The car|tct* icmailicd hidden from 
*ight by the cleanest of drugget*. 

b. at t rib. Made of drugget. 

1380 (see il 1673 / ond i,as. No 98^1/4 A Drugget Sute 
lined with gieen. 1836 Sir (i. Hkad Home lout 160 
Dressed in easy loose- hi ting (Ostumc, vi/. a <lrugget jafa- 
jacket and wide trowserv 1873 lit At k f't. / hide xxv. 427 
A young lady, dressed in a drugget petticoat. 

4 . Comb.) as drug jcD maker, 

1709 / ond Gas. No 4594/4 Thoma* T waite, lnfe a 
Drugget maker. 

llencc Dm gg«t«d ///. a., covered or carpi, ted 
with drugget; Dm ftffttlnft * sense 1 b. 

1890 Sate-Latal il>erby', Carjx t .. Red druggrtmg. 1893 
Couth. Mag Jan. 29 'I he drawing-room . is Tmie of lurni- 
lure, and diuggeted for Edith’s skirt -dancing paily. 
t Dmrg’gish, a. Obs. rate. [f. Ditt o sbf 
*4 -iMH.l Of the nature of a drag. 

1600 Vaughan Dirrit. Health (1634) 80 Take herd of 
the black druggish 1 ohacco 1701 J. Law Coum. trade 
(1751) xo8 Howc\er low and drugish the prue of fish 
might he. 

Drnggiftt (drt»’gist). Also 7 drouguiat. [a. F. 
droguiste 0549 i * 1 Hnt/.-l)arm.), f dtogttc drug: 
see -iht.] Onr who sells or deals tn drugs. 

In Scotland and United Stale* the usual name for a phar- 
maceutic al chemist. C hemist and druggist ' sre ( ’in mi* t 4. 

1611 Cotc.r., Drogttenr, a druggist, or drug seller 1639 
J. W. tr. (fuibert't Physic. 1 10 Two pennyworth of Seius 
. .which they may have ut the Apothecaries or droueimlH. 
163a Gauie Magasttom. 360'] woe hy mists hud agreed upon 
a cheat, that one of them should turn druggist, and sell 
strange root* and powder*. 1709 Addison tat in Ncx 
x^t P 3 That this new Cornorat ion of Druggists had in ff. uned 
the Bills of Mortality and pur/led the College of Ph>*«ii iau* 
with r)iscascs, for wliirh they neither knrwa Name or l.’ure. 
*799 Med. y*nl. II. 12 1 Mr. Brown, Wholesale ( lit mist and 
Druggist xSoa Hud. V'lll. 247 Compounding and vending 
incdkine* in the sh<»pt>f a tlruggiAt or an apothecary. 

Dru'ggiftter. Obs. cxc. dial. [f. prcc.; cf. 
barrister , chorister .] ^ Pnt/GGJNr. 

163* Silt r wood, A Druggnter, drogueur 1679 Fii mrr 
Eree-holder 325 'J’he Septiugiut have translated a Witt h, 
an Apothecary, u Druggister, t>ne that < (impound* poison*. 
1877 A’. U r . I tm. Clous , Druggtitrr, a druggi*t. 

t Draggle. Obs. Also 7 druggclri- [? f. 
D.»U(i A term of contempt: app.* A heavy, 
stupid, spiritless, or cowatdly fellow. llencc 
t Drttggle-hftftdad, f Druggly adjs. 

161 K C'orr.R , Bus/at ///, a great luhlx r, thitke tlruggell. 
Ibid., Retioussf thi< kr and short, druggellie. 1633 Ur^u- 
iiaki Rabelais 1. xxv, Slapsaucc Fellow*, slnhbcroegulhon 
Druggels, luhhardly Lout*. 1708 Moiteux Rabelais tv. 
Ix'i (1717) 272 l hou forlorn druggie headed Sneaks by I 
(dra gi), a. [f. I)Rt o sbJ 4- -Y.] 

1 . 017 pertaining to, or of the nature of drug* 
or medicinal substances. 

»S* 3 . Stubber Ana/. Abus. it. (1882* 55 It is hard to get 
anything of them f apothecarie*). that 1* right pure and 
good of it Hclfe, V>ut druggie baggage, ami »u< h tounterfait 
stufle D* is starke naught. 163s Quari is Div. barnies 111. 
Ixxxviii. (t(tbo) 136 Hi* loathed Potion Who*e druggy 
taste goes *0 against their mind. 1890 H. James tr. 
Dandet't Port U arose on 1. vi, The druggy aroma 

^ 2 . Frror or misprint for Dkkggy. 

1399 Middieton Muro-Cyuicon Wk* VIII. t?6 Druggy 
lees, mix'd with tlic liquid fl(x»d i6a7 47 Feihiam Resolves 
1. xix 65 Transcending the *en*e of the druggie Mesh. 

Drughe, ol>s. f. drew , pa. t. of Draw it. 

Drught, dru;t(e, dru;j>e, ob«. ff. Drought. 
Drugman, drugoman, obs. ff. Dragoman. 
t Dragster. Obs. [f. Drug sbf + -htku.] •• 
DucqoiKr. 

i6xt MtDDtrroN Sc Dtkkfr Roaring Ghf n. i, With the 
l»est trick* of any drugster'x wife in England. 1893 Sir 
T. P. Biovni Nat. Hist. 215, I have often etiqutred amongst 
our I ani don Drugster* for Egyptian Nitre. <*1700 W. 
Gihson Far* ied $ Dispens. 1. 1 11734) 4 It is a small Knotty 
Root, and may be had at any Drugster's or Apothecary's. 
1736 W. r l oldervy Hist. Two Orphans I. 106. 

Druid (dttfidj, sb. (a.) Also 6-7 Druide, 7 
Druyd. [a. F. druide (151a in iiatz.-Darm ), 
ad. L. * dnttda , ? d/ uis, found only in pi., druid* % 
dru ides, in Gr. bpvtbcu ; a. OCcltic dental-stem 
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druid-, whence OIr. drui, dat. and acc. druid, pi. 
druad , mod.Ir. and Gael. draoi {draoidh , diuidh , 
gen. dntadh) mngman, sorcerer, Welsh dryw (also 
derwydd , j>erh not the same word). As to the 
ulterior etymology, see Holder, Alt.-Celt. Sfrath' 
schatz s.v ] 

1 . One of an order of men among the ancient 
Celts of (.laid and Britain, who, according to Caesar 
were priests or religious ministers and teachers, but 
who figure in native Irish and Welsh legend as 
magicians, sorcerers, soothsayers, and the like. 
(The English use follows the Latin sources, whence 
it was derived, rather than native Celtic usage ) 
In early use nlwajs in plural. 

1563 Got ding C.esar \i. (1565) 1*5 The Druide* are occu- 
pied at»out holy itiin^n * they naue the dooing of publieke and 
priuate H.u.riticr*, and do ii.tcrprelc and discusac matters of 
Religion. 1598 Barcklfy b eltc. Alan (16 ji) 107 A woman. . 
that wax a Soothsayer of them which were called Druide*. 
160s Hut, Eng in Hat l, Ahsc. (Malh > 11 . 439 The Druyd*, 
lifting up their hands towards heaven, filled the air with 
ciir* and curses. 1683 Stiiiincpl. Ong. Brit . ii. 8 The 
last Age hath disc overed n famous Urn of one Chyndonax, 
Chief of the Diuids. 17*8 You ho I.cn>e Fame in. Wks. 
(1737) tot hike an old Druid from his hollow oak. 178a 
C'ovtmt Table T. S03 Every hallowed druid was a Wd. 
*86a En/esiologist XXIII. 379 Curious beads of coloured 
glass commonly called 'Druids' beads'. i89*Gaiu)infr Stud. 
J / 1st, Eng <4 In Mona was a sacred place of the Druids. 

2 . lienee in some modem applications, a. A 
priest, religious minister, chaplain, b. A philo- 
sophic bard or poet. 

1710 Addison Tatler No. 355 p 3 Even the Christmas Pye 
..is often forbidden to the Druid of the Family, <1748 
Cod ins On Death Thomson i, In yonder grave a Druid 
lies. 1760 Jon 1 in Erasm. II. 94 Who have endeavored to 
serve the public in a way not agreeable to certain Druids. 

c. The appellation of some officers of the Welsh 
Gorscdd. 

1884 Tall Af alt G, 20 Feb 3 Not only was Dr. Price the 
nrch-diutd loudly cheered.. hut fete. J 

d. I 'ntted Ancient Order pf Druids , a secret 
benefit society founded in London in 1781, and 
having now numerous lodges called gtwes in the 
United Kingdom, America, the Colonies, etc. 

3 . attrib. or as adj. Of or belonging to the 
Druids, Druidic. 

Dt aid done, sandstone, the stone of which Stonehenge is 
constructed, grqy-wealher. 

1670 Milion Hut. Eng. 11. Wks. (1851)31 If lastly the 
piuid learning honour’d so much among tnein, were at first 
taught them out of Britain. 1778 Wesley Jt'nl. 1 Sept., 
Druid altars of enormous si/e. 1777 Warton Tocms 17 
( |»xl ) Here Poesy. In druid songs her solemn spirit breath'd. 
1848! -.ytton Harotdx i.Grey Druid stones gleaming through 
the dawn. 1871 Phillips Geol. Oxford xvii. 446 In this 
way perhaps we may account for the 4 Druid 1 sandstones, 
or ‘Gicy VVeatheis*, or 4 Sarscn stones ' which lie in such 
abundance about Ashdown . . and between Marlborough 
and Avebury. 

t Dra id&n. Ohs. rare . Also 6 druydan. [f. 
L. 'druid a -p -an J Druid. 

(The first form of the word in Eng , transl. T.. Druidst.) 
1500 Barct ay Shyf 0/ Folys 1 . 293 As the Druydan* \ed. 
*37° Druid ans] rennyth in vayne about In theyr mad festes. 

t Drui dean, a. Obs. rare. — Druidic. 

*678 1 *. Junks Heart <$- its Right Sort. 54a The Druidcan 
philosophy. 

Druidess (drwddes). [f. Druid + -esh. Cf. 
mod.F. Druidehe v Dict. Acad. 1835). F. druide 
and Eng. Druid were formerly of both genders.] 
A female Druid ; a Druidic prophetess. 

*733 T. Amory A fern. ( 1789) L a 37 Caesnr. conversed here 
with the Di>adcs, and Niugistii bnpientiae, the Druidcssex 
and Druids^ 1769 Pennant /ool. (1776) III. 33 (fodj Our 
modern Druidesses give much the same account of the ovum 
angujnum 1813 Scon Trternt . hi. xxxv, Of merry England 
she, in dress Like ancient British Druidess. 1807 G. Hie. 
gins Celtic Dmtds /(to The Druidesses are represented to 
have acted like furies 

Druidic (dr«,i dik\ a [ad. L. type 'druidic-us : 
see Druid and -ic. Cf. mod.F, dntidique , (Diet. 
Acad. 1S35).] Of or pertaining to the Druids. 

1773 Gent/. Afag. XU II. ajo The remains of a stone 
tower, which I apprehend to be a Druidic work. 1803 W. 
Taylor in Ann. Rett. I. 361 'I be diuidic or rather bardic 
order, among the Cimbri, was very literate. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croistc 16 4 Scraps of Druulic lore ’, Sigh scholars. 

Dmidioal (drMi'dik&ty, a. — prec. 

1734 W. Cookr ititle) An Inquiry into the Patriarchal 
nnd Druidicnl Religion, Temples, etc. 184a Prichard A at. 
Hist. A fan 191 Circles of upright stones, like those which in 
Eui ope are termed DruklicAl. 1879 Lvdbock Sti. Led. v. 
167 Avebury, the most magnificent of Druidical remains. 

tDruidish, a, Obs. [-ish.] -Druidic. 

llolinshed has Drmysh, which tie derives ‘from Druiyas 
(the oriumall founder of their religion)'. 

*577 ItouNSHKD Deur, Frit, viti. 7 b/a Places where the 
piuiysh religion was frequented. *7113 II Rowlands Mona 
Ant iij ua (1766) 326 The Druidish discipline in Gallia. 

Druidism (dr/Lulu m). [f. Druid + -isk. Cf. 
V. diutdisme (1727 in Hatz. Darm.).] The rc- 
liginu* and philosophical system of the Druids. 

*7*5 M. Damrs A then. Brit. I. 387 Fabulous Legends 
ami Poctu k Druidisms. 17*3 H. Rowlands Aft ma Antiyua 
(1766 357 We date and fix tne original of Druidism about 
*7* Umr < °f Abraham. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 340 
L T (Galatian*] had brought with them into Asia their 
old Druidism. 


I Druidry. rare. [f. Druid + -by.] 

I » Druidism ; Druidic practices. 

1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey L 4 The spring festival ol 
Druidry. 

Druie, druide, obs. forms of Dry. 

Drum (drrm), sb. x Forms : 6 drome, droome, 
6-7 dromrae, drumra(e, drumb e, 6- drum. 
[Evidence<l CI540, but not common before 1575 : 
tup. prcce<led in use by drombyllsdad, drombesladt , 
Dkumsladr, which was very common in i6ih c. 
It is not certain whether drome, dromme , drtimmc 
was an Eng. shortening of that longer name, or an 
independent form corresp. to MDu. from me, Du. 
from, MUG. trumme, tnirnbe, LG. ttumme , Da. 
tromme, Sw. trumma drum. Nor is> it clear how 
the English forms, npp. fiom the beginning, have 
dr while all the continental langs/have tr-. (The 
forms drumbe, drum me, occurring in late MHC., 
and dromm in mod.HG. dialects, have no historical 
contact with the English word.) 

MUG. trumbe, trumme had orig. the sense ‘trumpet*, 
the only sense of OHG. t rumba, tntmpa , cojresp. to It. 
ttomba, Sp. tram fa, F. it otttfe trumpet (see Trump); so 
that the more general German sense would appear to have 
been 4 loud-sounding or booming instrument ’. Mod.G. 
use* for ‘drum ’ a derivative form trommel, MHG. trumbe l, 
trams/, Du. trommel (beetle tram).] 

I. 1 . A musical instiument of the percussive 
class, consisting of a hollow cylindrical or hemi- 
spherical frame of wood or metal, with a ‘head* 
of tightly stretched membrane at one or both ends, 
by the striking of which and the resonance of the 
cavity the sound is produced. 

154s A Nottingham Rec. III. 384 For plcying of hys drome 
afore Master May re. .vjd. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. PI/l 
(1809) 678 And sodainly struke up a Dromme or Drounslade. 
a 1353 1 /imll Royster D. iv. vii. f^ib) 74 Now sninct 
George to bprow, Drum dub be a dubhe afore. 1379 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tint, 977/a Drommes made of their skinnes. 
1590 Spfnsfk F Q. 1. ix. 41 At sound of morning droome. 
1999 Smakr. Much Atio 11 iii. 15, 1 huue known when there 
was no musickc with him but the drum and the fife, a 16x7 
Bavnf On Efh, (1658) 13 We hear not the Drum!). 1691 
Ray Creation 11. (1701) 371 A .membrane streti lied like the 
head of a drum. 1778 Johnson in At ad. D'Arblay's Diary 
Nov , How should a woman who is ps empty as a drum, talk 
u|>oii any other subject? 1817 C Woi j-e Burial Sir 7 . 
Moore i, Not a drum was hcaid, not a funeral note, As 
his corpse to the rampart we hurried. 1838 Lain^.p. Ps. 
of Life iv, Our heat ts bull, like muffled drums, are beating 
funeral marches to the grave. 1844 H. H, Wilson Lint. 
India II 307 He entered on the following morning . . with 
drums beating, and colours dying. 

b. With various qualifications, as bass, big, 
great, little, long, tenor drum \ also Ketti.k-, Sn auk-, 
Table-drum, q. v. Double-, side drum (see quot. 

1789 Woicott (P. Pindm) Snbj. Paint. Wks. 1813 II. t54, 
I xcarcrly know 1 he Oboe from the Double Drum. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolfho xxv, [He) plays the gieat 
drum to admiration. 1874 Knic.ht Diet. Afech. I. 757/1 
The larae drum, beaten at both end*, is called a double - 
drum . Those hanging by the side of the drummer are called 
side-drums. 1880 Groves Dut. Afus. *.v.,When musician* 
talk of ‘drums 4 they mean kettledrums, in contradistinction 
to the side drum or bass drum. Ibid , Tlie Bass-drum .used 
to be called the long-drum. 1893 Seious Trav , S. E. 
Africa 59 '1 hey would beat their war drums. 

o. Phrases; f By the drum ; by public announce- 
ment, publicly. 

1374 Hem owes Guei>ara's Pant. Ef. 375 Unto him y* 
offered most silver . the priexthoode was given, as when a 
arment is sold by the drumlie. 1379-80 North Plutarch 
1676) 465 That, their Slaves should be openly sold by the 
Iruin. 1601 F. Godwin Bfs. of Eng. 33 He < .was woont to 
sell all other ecclesiastical promotion* as it were by the 
drum. 160a Warner Alb. Eng, ix. iiu. (1613) 339 SaintUh, 
not in Deede, but by the Dromme. 

d. Jig. and ti ansj. 

i6ix Middleton St Dekker Roaring Girl in. ii ; What 
need you, sir, To bcatc the drumme of my wife’s infamy. 
3663 Butler Hud. t. i. it And, Pulpit, Drum Ecclesinstick, 
Was beat with Fist, instead of a Stick. 1690 Locke Govt 1. 
Pref. Wks. 1727 II. 101 So at last all limes might not have 
Reason to complain of the Drum Eccle*ia*tic. 

e. Applied to the body of a banjo, being like 
a drumhead and of parchment. 

1889 Pall A fallG. 34 J nn. 7/1 The best length is twenty- 
seven inches from nut to drum. Firing a skin upon a drum 
is a delicate operation requiring considerable patience. 

f. fool. A natural organ by which an animal 
roduces a imul or bass sound ; spec . the hollow 
yoid bone of the howling monkey. 

1817 (see drum-cover in 13]. xSao Penny Cyct. XVI. 37/1 
(Afycetes) To afford room for the Dony drum formed by the 
convexity of the os hyoides. 1847 Carpenter /.ool. f 159 
The howling Monkeys arc distinguished, .by the dilatation 
of the os hyoides into a hollow drum, which communicatee 
with the larynx, and gives great additional resonance to 
the voire. ’ 

2 . The sound of the instrument ; also tram/., 
a noise resembling that of a drum. 

1646 P. Hawkins Youth's Behaviour (1663) a Strike not 
up a Drum with thy fingers, or thy feet. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L, 1. xxxi, And the bittern sound his drum, Booming 
from the sedgy shallow. . *•** Black rw. Mag. Nov. 649 
The drum of his wings as he trees. 

8. Mil. One who plays the drum; A drummer 
(cf. bayonet, trumpet, etc.). + Also, a small party 


(sometimes the drummer alone) sent with a drum 
to parley with the enemy or to cany a message {obs.). 

1377-87 Hounshed Chron. III. no a/x The lord lieutenant 
. sent a drum vnto Monsieur Doixefl to signifie to him that 
his soldiours had gone further without tneir bounds than 
they might doo. 1399 Mikbhku Sf. Dial. 63/3 Yell the 
drum that he sound to set the watch. 1691 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (1857) II. as6 Our men. took prisoners. .150 private 
soldiers, among whom were 6 sergeant*. . x surgeon, and 3 
drumms. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 16* P 5 The Day after a 
Drum arrived at our Camp, with a Message. 1753 Scots 
Mag Oct 535/2 He was appointed Houshoid Drum to K. 
William. *835 J. Wilson Autobiog. 95 note. Amongst them 
(horses], .was a grey one belonging to one of the drums. 

t b. Jack, John, or Tom Drum's entertainment : 
a rough reception, turning an unwelcome guest out 
of doors. Obs. 

1377-87 Hounrhed Hist. fret. B ij/i (N ) Tom Drum** 
entertainment, which is to bale a man in by the head, and 
thrust him out by l>oth the shoulder*. 1379 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 33 Plato . gaue them all Drummes entertain- 
ment, not suffering them once to shew their face* in a re- 
formed common wealth. 1601 Shaks. All's Well in. vi. 41 
If you giue him not Iohn drumme* entertainement. 1603 H. 
Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 79 If his ba< ke be poore . . 
and hath neither money nor mends, he shall haue 'Join 
Drum* entertainment. 1613 J. 1 ayi or in C oryat's C ruddies 
(1776) III, Cciij, Not like the entertainment of Incke Drum, 
Who was best welcome when he went hi* way. 

II. Something resembling a drum or cylinder 
in shape or struct are. 

4. Tnc hollow part of the middle ear; the tym- 
panum ; chiefly in phrase, drum of the ear. 

1615 Crook e Body of Alan 61 1 The outwarde Aire affected 
with the quality of the sounde runneth vpon the Membrane 
or Head of the Drumme. 1713 Berkeley Hylas Hr P. r. 
Wks. 1871 I. 273 Motion in the external air.. striking on the 
drum of the car, it causeth a vibration. 1757 Bkaitie Wo(f 
*r Shepherds 31 A Beau, with loud and everlasting clack, 
[Will] beat your auditory drum. 1879 Cai.derwood Mind 
^ Br. 71 A distinct chamber knoan as the Drum {tym- 
panum) or middle car. 

5 . Machinery. A cylinder or 'barrel* round 
which a belt passes or a rope is wound. 

1776 G. Skmtle Building in Water 36 The Spring that 
lock* the Drum to the Sha ft. 1838 ^ardneu Hand-bk.Nat. 
Phil., Hydrost. 111 [The rope) is carried two or three 
times round a large vertical drum erected near the well. 
1884 F. I. Britten Watih Clochm. 06 The barrel on 
which the driving cord in turret clock* is wound also 
answers to the name of drum. 1887 HoFrMAN Tifs f. 
Tricycl . 8 Abandoning this form of brake for the second 
form— the band and drum on the centre of the axle. 

0 . Applied to drum -shaped paits of many 
machines. Such are the following : 

a. Paper-making. A framework covered with wire 
gauze, having in it* interior two suction-tubes by which 
the water, after circulating through the rags, is carried 
away in a constant stream. b. Calico-printing. The 
hollow cylinder or cask in which steam i* applied to printed 
fabrics in order to fix the colours. 0. A cylindrical cham- 
ber used in stoves, flues and heating apparatus, d. The 
cylindrical case which holds the coiled spring of a car-brake, 
e, A doffer in n carding-machine. f. '1 he cylindrical beater 
of a thrashing-machine. See also quotations. 

1747 Gent/. Mag. XVI. 5/6/3 A rotatoiy axis furnish'd 
with fans for making a wind, by turning in a drum. x8o£ R. 
Somerv ili e A grit. Sutv, East Lothian 74 (Jam) The 
sheaves were carried between an indented drum and a num- 
ber of roller* of the same description ranged round the 
drum. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 305 Then polishing the 
whole in a machine termed a drum. *833 Calal. Roy. Agric. 
Soc. Sho iv Gloucester 20 Four-horse portable thrashing ma- 
chine. .The drum is otiron with six beaters. x86x Smiles 
Engineers II, no. x888 Pall Mall G . 10 July 13/2 
A joint, a pair of chickens, a piece of salmon, with vege- 
tables. each in their separate dishes^ were packed one above 
the other in what i* called the cooking drum. i888CV>//«0' 
Afag XXXVI, 887/1 The drum of (a Gatling gun] contains 
ioi cartridges. 

7 . Archil, a. The solid part or 'vase* of the 
Corinthian and Composite capitals, b. The block 
of stone composing one section of the shaft of a 
column (Gwiit). a The upright part under or 
above a cupola, d. See quot. 1 883. 

* 7 * 7 - 5 * Ch amhkrr Orel., Yase. .the body of the Corinthian 
anu Composite capital ; called also the tambour, or drum. 
*®37 Ponny Cyct ’. IX. 70/1 The height of the drum (of the 
Dome of S. Paul’s] i$ 6a feet. »86i Miss Beaufort Egypt. 
Sepuhh. 4- Syr Shrines 1 1 . xxiv. 330 Forty of these column* 
arc still standing ..and the ground is strewed with their 
fallen drum*. 1883 Glasgow Weekly Her. 19 May 1/6 The 
console or drum, as our English cfockmakers call the pro- 
jection from the tower [to hold a clock face]. 

8. Various technical applications: a. A sieve 
(see quot. 1706). b. A cylinder of canvas used 
together witn a cone as- a storm-signal, o. The 
cylindrical or nearly cylindrical part of an urn or 
other vessel. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey)* Drum, .also a fine Sieve, made 
use of by Confectioners* to sift powder’d Sugar, etc 17*3 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. £/*?/*, A finer Sieve call’d a Drum. 
1867 Smyth Sailor* t Word-bk. s,v. Storm Signal, Fitzroy’s 
drum and cone which show the direction of the expected gale. 
1873 Chamb. yml. No. 133. 8 A drum, as well as a cone, is 
considered to denote a very heavy gale approaching from 
the direction indicated by the cone. 

8. A cylindiical box or receptacle, 
a. A box in which figs or other dried fruit are packed, 
weighing from | to | of a cwt. b. A large flat tub in which 
cod are packed. 0. An iron or tin case Tor oil or spirits. 

«8xe J. Smyth Prod. Customs 46 Bristles in drums. Ibid. 
75 Fig*, 4 drums, 1834 Wyntkr Curios. Civilin. vi. 913 
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Squeezed into hurdle* like fig* into a drum, tkl Sim* 
mono* Trad* Diet . s.v., The large flat tub* in which fi*h 
are packed in New Brunswick for the Brazil market* are 
called drum* ; each drum contains exactly ta8 lbs. of pressed 
codfish, that betng the Portuguese quintal, sfits Pt/ce List. 
Burning oil* are supplied in Casks about 40 gallons each and 
in Iron Drum* of about 10 gallons each. 

III. 10. An assembly of fashionable people at 
a private house, held in the evening: much in 
vogue during the latter half of the 18th and be* 

e nning of the 19th century ; a rout. (See quota.) 

iter, An afternoon tea-party, formerly sometimes 
followed by the larger assembly. Cf. Kettledrum. 

1745 Eliza Hbywood FemeUe Spectator { 1748) II. *69 She 
told me, that, when the number of company (or play ex- 
ceeded ten tables, it was called a racquet ; if under, it was only 
a rout\ and if no more than one or two, it was only a drum. 
1745 Mas. Montaqu Lett. (1813) III. 37, 1 wish we had. . 
our vanities, as last year ; that by the word Drum we un- 
derstood a polite assembly, and by a Rout, only an engage- 
ment of hoop-petticoats. <748 Smollett Advice 30 note, 
This is a riotous assembly of fashionable people, of both 
sexes, at a. private house, consisting of some hundreds ; not 
unaptly stiled a drum, from the noise and emptiness of the 
entertainment. 1 7x9 Fikldimg Tom Jones xvit. vi, A drum 
then, is an assembly of well dressed persons of both sexes, 
most of whom play at cards, and the rest do nothing at all 
1779 Mss. Barbauld Wks. (1895) II. 2a Do you know the 
different terms ? There is a squeeze, a fuss, a drum, a rout, 
and lastly a hurricane, when the whole house is full from 
top to bottom. 18*4 Lady Gramvillk Lett . 5 Dec. (1894) I. 
317 We went last night to a drum at Rothschild’s 18 66 
Browning in Mrs. Orr I. i/e 373 , 1 met him at a large party 
. also C arlyle, whom I never met at a ' drum* before. 

IV. II. More fully drum-fish: A name of 
various American scisenoid fishes which have the 
power of making a drumming noise. 

Among these are the 'salt-water drum* {Pogonias chro- 
mis) found on the Atlantic coast ; the ' fresh-water drum * 
{Haplodtnotus grunniens) of the Mississippi, and lakes of 
the St. Lawrence; the ’branded drum’, ’onzan-fish ’red- 
fish ', ' sea- lions ' (Scisrna act l lata) of the Gulf States. 

*678 T. Glover in Phil \ Trans. XL 624 There is another 
sort which the English call a Drum ; many of which are 
two foot and a half or three foot long. 1683-4 Robinson 
/bid. XXIX. 480 Many Tamburo's or Drum-Fishes. 1773 


two foot and a half or three foot long. 1663-4 Robinson 
/bid. XXIX. 480 Many Tamburo's or Drum-Fishes. 1773 
Romans Hist. Florida 187 The principal fish here . . i* the 
red drum, called in East Florida a bsss, and in West Flo- 
rida carp. /bid. 188 The rocs of mullets and black drum. 
1883 Russell Diary North 4- South I. 210. 1891 W. K. 

Brooks Oyster 106 The drawback to East River oyster- 
planting., is the abundance of enemies with which the beds 
are infested. These consist of drum fish, skates, [etc,]. 

V. attrib . and Comb. 

12. General comb. : a. Simple attrib., ns drum- 
beat, - call , - cover , -roll, - skin , -tap, etc. b. Like, or 
of the shape of, a drum, or having a part so shaped, 
as drum-capstan, -clock, -net, -pulley, -salt, -shaft, 
-tower y etc. O. Objective and similative, as drum- 
beating, -maker, - player ; drum-like , - shaped adj*. 

.838 Lo ngf. My Lost youth iv, I remember, .the •drum- 
beat repeated o’er and o’er, and the bugle wild and shrill. 
1893 A then* urn s8 Nov. 697/3 It »* dme the "drum-bemlng 


vented the "drum-capstands for weighing heavy anchors. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch jr Clockw. 96 The escapement 
used in French "Drum Clocks is a continual source of 
trouble to English clock Jobbers. 1817 Kirby & Sr. 
F.ntomol. II. xxtv. 403 The "arum-cover* or opercuta [of the 
cicada] from beneath which the sound issues. 1690 Load. 
Gan. No. 258*74 William Grining, "Drum-maker to the 
Office of the Ordnance. 18x4 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 
185 Daffodils or any bright yellow flowers will decoy perch 
into a "drum-net. .580 Hollyband Treat, hr. Tong % 
Tabourineur } a "drumplaier. 1873 lire's Diet. Arts I. 982 
Upon the mam shaft is mounted a cylindrical hollow box or 
"arum pulley. 1887 Pali Mall G. 22 Nov. 3/2 You will see 
war. .without music, without the "drum-roll [etc.]. .688 

in Willis & Clark Cambridge { 1886) II. 114 One Stiver "drum 
Salt with the Colledge Arms on it. 1893 E. H. Barker 
Wand, by S. Waters S25 Near to this, under a mediaeval 
"drum-tower, is the gateway of the * City of Happiness 
1880 Athmmum ao Nov. 678/1 Musical instruments .. are 
yet readily reducible under three distinct types: 1. The 
"drum type ; s. The pipe type ; 3. The lyre type. 

19. Special comb. : drum-armature, a dynamo- 
armature in form of a rotating hollow cylinder ; 
drum-boy, -man, the drummer in a band ; drum- 
curb, a cylindrical curb of iron or wood to support 
the brickwork of a shaft ; drum-fish : see 1 1 ; 
drum-hole, the sound-hole in the side of a drum 
with two heads ; drum-line, a line used for catch- 
ing drum-fish; also drum-fish line\ drum-ring, 
the annular margin of the tympanum of the ear ; 
f drum-room, the room in which a ‘drum 1 or 
rout is held ; drum-saw, a cylinder- or barrel-saw 
for sawing curved material ; drum-sieve, a sieve 
enclosed in a drum-like box, for. sifting fine sub- 
stances without loss or dust : cf. 8 a ; + drum- 
staff, a drumstick ; drum-wheel, (a) a barrel or 
cylinder round which a rope is coiled ; (b) a water- 
raising current- wheel made in the form of a drum, 
a tympanum; f drum-wine, ?wlne sold 4 by the 
drum* : see 1 c. Also Drum-head, -major. 

1890 WoRMBLL Electr. in Serv. Man *69 The "drum 
armature usually consists of a hollow cylinder, which rotates 
with the shaft, and round which the wires are wound parallel 
with the axis of rotation. 17813 Six M. Humtkb Jml. 
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(1894) 54 A "drumboy of ours got upon the coop with him. 
i6e6 Bacon Sylva | 14s In Drums, the Closeness* round 
about, .maketn the Noise come forth at the "Drum hole, 
far more loud, and strong, than if you should strike 
upon the like Skin, extended in the Open Aire. 1794 
Fining k Seamanship I. 64 "Drum-lines, for drums, have 
16 threads. Druiu-fish-line has 9 threads. 18 to Athenmum 
No. 2085. 458/2 A tie of triple drum line. 181 1 Self In- 
structor 578 The drum-major has the command of all the 
"drum-men. 1877 Burnett Ear 49 The inner and major 
portion of the entire auditory passage, is developed from the 
so-called "drum-ring, annulus tym/anicue. 1749 Fikluino 
Tom Jones xi. ix. The bonny house-maid begins to repair 
the disordered "drum-room. <381 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 
736 The Priests wold make such a noise with "drumstavet, 
Timbrells, and Tabrets. 163a Massinger City Madam 
111. i. Yet not find a chapman That in courtesy wilt bid 
a chop of mutton, Or a pint of "drum-wine for me. 

Drum, sbf [a. Gael, and Ir. druim back, ridge.] 
A ridge or 4 ri gg*, a long nariow hill otten 
separating two parallel valleys : a frequent element 
in Scottish and Irish geographical proper names. 
Hence Geol. A term for a long narrow ridge of 
‘drift* or diluvial formation, usually ascribed to 
glacinl action. 

1713 R. Innfs Lett, to Bp. Nxcolson * June 24 The low- 
land of Magilligan is divided into ridges (or, as we call 
them, dryms) of sand. 1707 Statist. Arc. Scot. XIX. 342 
These singular ridges of Nature called here drums. 1831 
Jml. Roy. Geol. Soc. Dublin I. 37 The names Drum and 
Drumlin ( Dorsum ) have been applied to such hills. *873 
I. Gkikik Gt. Ice Age H 17 The long parallel ridges, or 
r sowbacks * and 'drums', as they are termed . . invariably 
coincide in direction with the valleys or straths in which 
they lie. s88a Grikie Text-bk. Geol. vi. v. f 1. 88y RoutnJ 
the mountainous centres of dispersion it [drift! ts apt to 
occur in long ridges or 'drums r which run in the general 
direction of the rock-striation. 

Drum, v. [f. Drum sb\ Cf. the analogous Du. 
trommen , Da. tromrne , Sw. trumma , G. irommeln .] 

I. intr. 1. To beat or play on a drum. 
s«qa Shaks. Rom, 4- Jul. t. iv. 86 Then anon [she] drums 
in nis eares, at whhh he static*, and wakes. t6oi — All's 
Well iv, tti 331 lie no more drumming, a plague of 
drummes. 187s C. Gibbon For the King i. He drummed 
with enthusiasm. x88s Busant Revolt of Man xiv, (1883) 
324 [They] found.. a cart containing drums. They seized 
them and began drumming with all their might. 

t b. To announce by beat of drum. Obs. 

1578 Chr. prayers ill Pi iv. Prayers (1851) 516 We drum, 
thnt Doomsday, now at hand, Doth call all soldiers to 
death's band. 

2. To beat ns on a drum ; to beat or thump upon 
anything with a more or less rhythmical or regular 
noise ; e. g. to thump on a piano as distinguished 
from playing properly. 

Stanyhurst Mneis ill. (Arb.) 87 Thee rock* sternelyc 
facing with salt fluds spumye be drumming. 1594 Nashk 
Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 185 Rrauely did he [.it 
executioner] drum on this Cut wolfes bones. 1660 ir. Amyr- 
aldns' Treat . cone . Retig. Ill ii 336 Some of them drumming 
upon Kettles, sum upon Buckler*. 1778 Mao. D'Arblay 
Dtary 23 Aug., She got a harpsichord, .pul herself in fine 
attitudes, and drummed. 1833 W. Ikvino Tour Prairies 
51 They.. began a low nasal chant, drumming with their 
hands upon their breasts, by way of accompaniment. 1861 
Hughks Tom Brown at Oxf. xi i (1889) lit They «.oon 
found themselves drumming at his oak, which was opened 
shortly. s86a Sala .Seven Sons I. vi». 165 [Her] foot was 
drumming on the carpet. 

b. Applied to the strong beating of the heart. 
1503 Shaks. Lucr. 435 Hi* drumming heart chcares vp 
his burning eye. a 1700 Dhydfn (J.) 5 Now, heart, Set ope 
thy sluices . . T hen take thy rest within the quiet cell ; For 
thou shalt di um no more. 

3. Of birds or insects : To make a loud hollow re- 
verberating sound, as by the quivering of the wings. 

«i 8 i 3 A.AV ilson Foresters Wks. (1846) 232 Buried in 
depth of woods . . Where pheasants drum. 1847 Emerson 
Poems , Wooduotes i. Wks. (Bohn) I. 421 He *<aw the part- 
ridge drum in the wood*. 1873 J. K. Taylor Hatf-k. in 
Lanes 2 Flies and gnats drum around you. 

4. To sound like a drum ; to resound. 

1638 R. Junius Sin Sttgm. 38 (T ) A boiling stomach, 
rotten teeth, a stinking breath, a drumming ear. 1643 
Sir T. Brownr Reltg. filed. 1. f s»This indeed makes a noise, 
und drums in popular earn. 1831 Carlyi e Sart. Ret . 111, x, 
Seized with .what I can call a drumming in my cars. 

5. 4 To go about, as a drummer doc*, to gather 
recruits, to secure partisans, customers, etc. ; with 
for f (Webster 1864). 

(860 Bartlett Did. Americanisms, Drumming , in mer- 
cantile phrase, means the soliciting of customers. 

IL trans. 6. To summon by or as by beat of 
drum ; to call or beat up as by drumming, b. 
colloq. To obtain (custom, customers) by canvass- 
ing or solicitation; cf. Dkummkr 2. 

1808 Shaks. Ant tf Cl. 1, iv. 99 Such time, That drummes 
him from his sport. 1638 J. Bf.ntham Two Treatises (1657) 
46 As if none are so dead, but dancing will drumm up. 
1849 Gray Lett. (1803)369, I will then drum up subscribers 
for Fendler. 1883 Fisheries Kxhib . Cat at. (ed. 4) 160 The 
fish are drummed up by striking two shells, .together. 

7. To expel or dismiss publicly by beat of drum, 
so as to heighten the disgrace, as to drum out of 
a regiment ; to put down or silence by drumming. 

1786 T. Amory J. Buncl* (1825) III. 254 They . . ought to 
be drummed out of society. 181* Naval Ckron, XxV. 28 
You are to be drummed ashore. 18*0 Macaulay Mite. 
Writ, (i860) I. 317 Another is drummed out of a regiment. 
1884 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. IV. 580 The voice of 
conscience drummed down by popular excitement. 


8. To din or drive (a person, etc. into a certain 
state) by persistent repetition of admonition, etc. ; 
to drum (a lesson) into (a person), to drive it into 
the ears or mind by incessant repetition. 

t8ee Shelley (Edipus l 959, I have hummed her and 
drummed her From place to place, till at tjurt 1 have 
dumbed her. (847 Bishnxll Chr, Nurt. 11. viL (1861) 368 
Small children are likely to be worried and drummed into 
apathy by dogmatic catechisms. 1848 Mill Pol Scon. 111. 
xiiL § 1 (1876) 331 This doctrine has .. been tolerably 
effectually drummed into the public mind. 1883 Bushnri l 
Vtcar. Sacr. 111. ii. (1868) 257 The soul, .cannot drum itself 
to sleep in mere generalities of wronq. 

8. To be«t or thump (anything) as in beating 
a dram. dial. To beat or tnr&sh. 

1879 Jeffrrikh Wild Life in S. Co. 8 It l* amusing to see 
two of these animals drumming each other ; they stand on 
their hind legs, and strike with the foie pads as if boxing. 

1890 Gloucester Gloss., A drumming , a thrashing. 1894 
Comh Mag. Feb. 153 HU fingers drum the dock ledge. 

10. To strike (the hands, feet, etc.) upon some* 
thing, as if they were drumsticks. 

1851 D. J enroll* St. Giles xxxiv. 333 Shall I . . drum my 
finger* upon the tablet 1886 Simm Ring o' Bells , etc. 1. ii. 
37 All the company waiting and diutnming their heels. 

11. To perform (a tune) on or as on a drum. 

1884 Webster, Drum , to execute on a drum, as a tune. 

1891 II Herman His Angel iv. 69 He drummed an un- 
conscious rataplan on the table with bis knife. 1893 
McCari hy Dictator I. 9 He drummed ihe national hymn ol 
Gloria upon the balcony-rail with his fingers. 

hi. intr. 12. To give or attend social 4 drams*. 

18*5 Lady Granviile Lett. 30 Jan. (1894) I. 339 Little 
they'll heed if they see me drum on. 1837 ibid. Jan. II. 221 
We must begin again drumming and affronting. 

t Drumble, sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. [Variant of 
dumble, Dummkl, peril, influenced by drone, or 
dromedary .] An inert or sluggish person ; a 
4 drone \ 

*573 Appius 4’ Vi*T- in If art. Dodsley IV. 118 Yea, but 
what am I T A dreamer, a drumble, a fire or a spark T 1879 
Shro/sh. Word-bk., Drumble, obnol*., a dull, inactive per- 
son. ‘The poor owd mon . wux a lay* a poor drumble . r 

Drumble, riV^a dial, var.of dumble: cf. Dimhlk. 
Drumble- (also 6 dromol-, 9 drummel-, 
drumle-), in names of insects, a variant of 
Dumble-. [Cf. Dkumblk sbJ] f Bramble-bee, 
a humble- or bumble-bee {obs.). Drnmble-dore, 
a clumsily-flying insect, a dor-beetle, or bumble- 
bee ; fig. a heavy stupid fellow ; app. sometimes 
associated with dromedary. Bramble-drone, a 
drone-bcc, a burable-bee. 

*587 Triall Treat. (1850) 6 Thou goest like a dromi-hlory, 
dreamy and drowxy. 1596 Nakiik Saffron Walden F fij i>. 
Your fly in a boxe is but a drumblc-bec in comparison of 
it. 1748 Vocab. in Exmoor Scold. (F.. D. S. ) 65/2 Drumbie- 
drane, a drone or humble bee. 1838 Kin*. si ky Westw . 
Hot (1861) aoo Since you used to put drumble-diones into 
my desk to Bideford school. s88t Mn»s Yonok Lads 4 
Lasses of Langley iv. 154 Poor Billy, be was but a drumble- 
dure of a boy, as Ins mother called him. 1894 Bla* kmork 
Piflyctoss 69, I must a' been maxed as a druinmeldrone. 

Drumble, V. 1 Now dial. [f. Drumble j/U] 

1. intr. To be sluggish; to move sluggishly. 

Shaks. fifemy Ir. lit. iH. 156 Go, uke vp then® 
cloathe* heere, quickly . . Ix>ok, how you drumble ! s8aa 
Scott Nigel xxtli. Why, how she drumhles — I warrant she 
stops to take a sip on the road. z8*6 — Woot/st. xvni, 
Why do you hesitate and drumble in that manner? 1875 
H; .Kingsley No. Setfenteen xxvi They, 10 use a Devon- 
shire expression^ drumbled on to Falmouth, 
f 2. tntr. To drone, to mumble. Obs. 

1579 Fulke Hoskins' Pari. 288 How so euer M. Hcskins 
drumblcth and dreatneth of this matter, Cranmer saith 
trucly. 1598 Nashk Saffron Walden 34 Gray beard drumb- 
bling over a discourse. 

t Drumble, vfi Obs. [app. freq. and dim. of 
Duum v . : cf. Du. and Ger. trommeln, Da tromle , 
Sw. trumla to dram.] intr. To sound like a drum. 

1830 Drayton Muses' F.lysium viii. (K.), Let the nimble 
hand belabour The whistling pipe, and drumblmg tabor. 

Drumble, Sc. Also 9 drummle. [atm. 
a nasalized form of Drubblk v„ paiallel to drumofy, 
Dhumly a. from Dbubly; but possibly a back- 
formation from the adj., which occurs earlier.] 
ti. trans. To trouble, disturb. Obs. 

*837 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 355 My drumbled aznl 
troubled well began to clear. 17*4 Ramsay Dk. if 
Hamilton'* Shooting in Poem * on R. C. of Archers (1726) 
46 Rogues that drumble [ed. 1800, at] the Common Weal. 

2. To make drumly or turbid. 

s8bs in Jamieson. Mod. Sc. The flood had drummlcd 
the water. 

t Drumbler, drumler. Obs. Also 7 drom- 
ler. [a. early mod. Du. drommcler a kind of ship 
(Kilian) ; perh. a perversion of the foreign term 
dromon, dromond after a native word : cf. arommel 
a compact and dense thing, drommcler a square- 
built 4 chunky * man.] 

L A name in the 17th c. for a small fast vessel, 
used as a transport, also as a piratical ship of war. 

1908 Haei uvt Voy. I. 60s (R.) She was immediately as- 
saulted by diuers English pinasses, hoyes, and drumbler*. 
*804 E. Grimstonb Hist. Siege Ostend 31 Two Dromler* 
laden with bowes. 1811 Cotcr., Dromant, a Drumbler, 
Carauell, or such like small, and swift vessel!, vsed by 
Pyratt. s6f» J. Tayloi Navy rf Land Skip t Wks. 1. 
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DRUNK. 


DRUMHEAD. 

Seueral) vessel* at Sea doe make a. Nauy, aa Carrack* . . 
Burkes, Pinnaces, Hoighs, Drumlers, F regates, Brigamlines. 
2. A wheelbarrow. 

1613 Markham Fttg. H unhand man 1. 11. xvi. (1635) 204 
This dungc you shall bring into your Garden in little 
drumblar* or wheel®, barrowe*. 

Drumhead* [1. Drum sb A + Head sbJ] 

1. The skin or membrane stretched upon a drum, 
by the beating of which the tone is produced. 

LNcd also in the camp or field for various purposes as an 
improvised table, gaming table, writing-desk, etc. 

i6«a Maude tr. Aleman's Guzman d'A If. J, 170, I did so 
often visit the Drum-head, .getting little, and loosing much. 
1654 Wmri ock /ootomia 43J The Chance of War, pi a vet h 
nsiasually while the Drutnme beats, as ever Die did on 
Drummc Head. 1664 Contempt . State Man 1. vi. <1699) 
66 A Soldier, passing away his time at Dice upon a Drum 
head. t8oa Pai ky Nat. Theol. iii. (1830) 33 It resembles 
also a dium bead in this principal property, that it* use 
depends upon its tension 1841 James Brigand xli, He shall 
have no judgment but that over the drum-bead. 

2. The membrane acioss the drum of the ear. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. Heroic, Ep. to Sidrophel 34 A* 

if the vehemence had xtunn'd And torn your Drum-heads 
with the Sound. 1874 Koosa Du. Ear 63 Sometimes the 
hairs of the canal grow to such a length a* to obscure the 
view of the Meatus and the drum head. 1888 Miner. Ann. 
l\a/ Apr. 163 Operations for deafness by the excision of 
the drumhead. 

3. The circular top of a capstan, into which the 
capstan- bars are fixed. Also, the head or top of 
a ‘ drum ’ in machinery. 

17*6 Siiflvockk l r oy round World 15 We began to heave 
ut> our anchor the day before, but wrench'd the drum head 
of our capstane. 1789 Fauonfr Diet. Marine (1789) I. ij, 
The drum-head is a broad cylindrical piece of wood, re- 
sembling a mill stone. And fixed immediately above the 
barrel, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 54 Name the 
parts of a capstan The bed, .. spindle, drum head fet<.]. 
1894 Daily Neivs 4 Sept. 3/1 The miring by means of the 
great uruilar di unihead — the 4 Shield ’ — weighing 350 tons, 
with a shnip 1 uttmg edge in front, and at the back of it 38 
hydraulu jacks. 

4. A flat topped variety of cabbage. More fully 
drumhead cabbage. 

1797 W. Green in A. Young Agric. Suffolk 94 l’he sort 
for cabbage] drum head, from its flat top, and a* hard as 
a stone. 1808 Ci jhwfn Eton. Feeding StOik 50 The ground 
was cropped with four acre* of drumnead cabbages. 

5. attrib., as drumhead court-martial , a court- 
mnrtial round an up-turned drum, for summary 
treatment of offences during military operations; 
hence drumhead discipline, law, that which is dis- 
pensed at a drumhead court-martial ; also fig. 

183s, etc. (see Court-martial il>). 1847 Lk Fanu 

T. uBrien 168 If your majesty were to give them drumhead 
law. 1870 l .<1 well Among my Bkt. Ser. I. (1873! 346 He 
lived to see that there was more reason in the drumhead 
religious discipline.. than he may have thought at first. 

Hence Drumh ended, in drumheaded cabbage , 
te Drumhead 4. 

1709 Trans. Soc, Arts XVII. 137 The drumheaded 
cahbuge is the best sort. 

Drumler : sec Drumblkr. 

Drnmlin (drtrmlin). [app. for drutnling , dim. 
of Drum sb* J =Drum sb . 2 

*833 [see Drum sb.% 1833 8 J. Scout er in 7 ml. Royal 
GcoifSoc. Dublin I, 273 These drumlins arc very common in 
many parts of the country*, and a very fine example of their 
nature occurs between Belfast and Lisburn. 1893 Sir H. 
lIowoHifi Glac. Nightmare if. 854 Sometime*, .they are 
Aggregated into lenticular mounds or drumlins. 

Drumly (drirmli), a. Orig. .$V. Also drumbly. 
[app. nawuized var. of Drubly, in same sense.] 

1. Of the sky or day : Troubled ; gloomy, cloudy; 
the opposite of clear, Also fig 

*313 Douglas /Ends v. xii. 5s The drumblie schoure }et 
forth our all the air Als blak a* pik. 1708 J. Bi.Af kaukr 
Diary a6 Sept, in Crichton Lt/e xiv. (1834) 331 This cam- 
paign has still a strange drumty aspect, c 1817 Hoca Tales 
Of Isk. II. 320 A glow of seriousness in hi* drumly looks. 
1888 A. S. W11 son Lyric 0/ a Hopeless Love xxviit. 93 
Above the drumly day. 

2. Of water, etc. : Turbid ; discoloured with 
matter in suspension ; not clear. 

1570 Buchanan Ant Admomt . Wk*. (1892) 34 Gude 
fiscbeing . . in drumly Walter. x6aa Bp. Abkrnrthy Pkys, 
/or Soule xix (1630^ 293 Like a stirred and drumly water. 
1713 Kennedy Ophthalmogr., It mixed with the aqueous 
humour, which becoming drumly, the patient could no 
longer see. 1853 (I. Johnston Nat. Hist. E Bord. I. 10 Its 
margin often miry and sedgy, its water drumly. 
b. fig. and transf. 

1363 WinJet Wks (1890) II. 78 Lat the clelr fayth .. of 
our elders be nn mixing of glar .. be tribulit and maid 
drttmlye. 1700 Burns 4 Kind Sir, Tve read your paper 
through 1 6 Or what the drumlie Dutch were doin', 18*9 
Scorr ?V*/. 13 Feb, I wrote for several hours .. but was 
nervous and drumlie. 

Dmrm-ma jor. [See Major sb.] 

1. f a. The first or chief drummer in a regimental 
band (obs.). b. A non-commissioned officer who 
has command of the drummers of a regiment, o. 
An officer of a band or drum-corps, who leads it 
and directs its movements on the march. 

1598 Barrf.t Theor. Warm tv, 1 . 99 He is to commaunde 
the drumme major to sound the calL 1689 Land. Com. No. 
2458 4 Michael Cavendish, Drum-major in ray Lord Love- 
late hi* Regiment of Foot. *7*5 Ibid. No. 638 a/s The 
Drums of Hi* Majesty 1 * Hou&nold, the Drum-Major at- 
tending. 1844 Hegut. 4 Ord. Army 140 l’he Music for 
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Slow and Quick Time is to be practised under the di- 
rection of the Drum-Major. .until the prescribed cadence 
has been acquired. 

j-2. humorous . A large 'drum* or rout. Obs . 
1733 Scots Mag. Jan. 37/1 At home. To have a drum- 
major and seventeen card-table*. 

8 . at t rib. and Comb. + drum-major-general, a 
staff officer who controlled the drummers, etc. 

1631 Cleveland Poems 27 These Drum-major oath* of 
Bulk unruly. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. II 1 r 


Majesty' 

ment .Mr. John Clothier, Drum- Major-General. 

Dnunmir (drtrmaj). [f. Drum v . 4 -eb 1 .] 

1. One who beats a drum for public or military 
purposes ; one who plays the drum in a band. 

In the British army it was formerly also his duty to 
carry out sentence* of the * cat \ (Cf. Stocqucler Mil. 
Emyd 18*3.) 

1573-80 Barkt A h>. D 1300 A Drummer, or plaier on the 
drummc. 1580 Nottingham Rec. IV i96Payd tothedrummer 
xvj d. 1593 Shahs. 3 Hen. VI , iv. vii. 50 Drummer strike vp, 
and let vs march away. 17*4 De Foe Mem. ( 'avaher(iS^o) 
206 The preachers were better than drummer* to raise 
volunteer*. i 8»3 J. F. Cooper Pioneer iv, 1 he lash drawing 
through his left, 111 the scientific manner with which drum- 
mers apply the cat. 1844 Negul. 4 Ord . . Army 168 The 
proportion of Acting Drummers shall not exceed Four [to 
a Company], 1890 times 17 Dec. 14/4 When the order to 
commence was given, the fir*t drummer went in and admin- 
istered 35 lashes, told off deliberately by the drum-miyor, 
‘One, two, three *, and so on. 

2. fig. One who solicits custom or orders ; a 
commercial traveller; cf. Drum v. 5 and 6 b. U.S, 

28*7 Scott in C. K. Sharpe's C>r*r.(i888) II.398The Nos of 
I .odge’s book . were left by some drummer of the trade upon 
* peculation, i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Drummer , a per- 
son employed by city bouses to solicit the custom of country 
merchants 188s T. S, Hudson .Scamper thro' America 
183 As enterprising as a Chicago drummer. 

0 . (Sccquot.) 

1885 C. Mackkson British . Aim. Comp. 94 Among the 
double meanings . . Drummer for a Musician or a Black- 
smith's hammer man. 

4. Applied to various animals which make a 
drumming noise, or suggest the action of drumming. 

а. A drum-fish, b The large West Indian cockroach 
( Blatta £tgantea) which makes a noise at night by knocking 
its head ngainst the woodwoik of houses. C. A rabbit, 
d. Sporting s lane', see quot. 1785. 

17*5 Sloank Jamaica II. 290 Dm miner- Fish. This was 
taken at Old Harbour. 1785 Groxk Diet. Fu/g. Tongue* 
Drummer , a jockey term for a horse that throws about 
hi* fore legs irregularly. 1847 Carpenter stool. § 665 One 
of them [species of Blatta\ is known in the West Indie* by 
the name of drummer, from the sharp knocking sound 
which it produces. 1883 Fisheries Exhtb. Catnl. fed. 4) 170 
Grunts, Croakers, and Drummers . . deriving their names 
from the sounds they utter when caught. 1894 Blacfrw. 
Mag. May 72a * When I wanted drummer* [rabbits] I could 
git them for myself. 1 

б. Comb., as drummer-boy , -fish (sec 4), -lad. 

1830 Scott Demono f. x. 365 Matcham would have deserted 

had it not been for the presence of a little drummer-lad. 
1840 Digkfns Barn. Rudge lviii, The drummer boys prac- 
tising in a distant courtyard. 

Dru*mming, vbl. sb. [See -ino 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Drum, in various senses. 

1383 Stubbes A nat. Abus. I. Pref. (1879) 11 With pyping, 

fluting,dromming, and xuth like inticemcntx. 1663 J. !Sprn- 
c km Prodigies (1665) 228 Apparitions, Voices, Drumming*, 
Noises of Evil Spirits in the Heavens or Earth. 1830 Galt 
Lau rie T. 1. vii, The deep and dreadful drumming of the 
thunder. x8}i [see Drum y. 4]. 1839 Carlyle Chartism 

v. 141 Ignominious drumming out. 

2. l’he sport of fishing for drum-fish. US. 

1889 in Century Diet. 

3 . attrib . and Comb. 

a 1633 G. Danifl Idyll iv. 92 As a Tam'd Hare, that 
Strike* a Drumming fitt. 1831 J. Brer St. Herbert's Isle 155 
That fatal hive In which.. My drumming-stick 1 plunged. 

Dramming, ///. a, [f. Drum v . -ino^.] 

That drums or Tints like a drummer. 

1593-1638 [see Drum v. 2 b, 4]. 2839 Tennyson Enid 
jo 23 The drumming thunder of the huger fall At distance, 
?® 75 . Miss Bird Sandwich 1 st. (1880) 83 There are no 
horrid, drumming, stabbing mosquitos. 

Drummock, Sc. var. of Drammock. 
Drummond light. The lime-light, or oxy- 
hydrogen light (invented by Capt. T. Drummond, 
R.E., c Isas'), wherein a blow-pipe flame, e.g. of 
combined oxygen and hydrogen, impinges on a 
piece of pure lime, and renders it incandescent. 

J, Scoffern in Qrds Ctrc. Sc.. Chem. 298 The com- 
bination evolves what i*. .known a* tne Drummond Light. 
*870 J. C, Geikir Lift fed. 3) 311 Wisdom thinks, and 
mAkex a solar Drummond light of a point of dull lime. 

Drummy (drtrmi), a. [f. Drum jAI 4 -y 1 .] Of 
the natnre of a drum, or characterized by the drum. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xi, A tolerably good band, 
a little too drummy. 1890 Fknn Double Knot J. Prol. iii. 
49 [His] ribs, emitted a cavernous drummy sound. 

t Drumsl&de, dromal&da. Obs. Also 6 
drombyilacl&d, drombealade, dromalet.droum- 
slade, drumalade, -glad, -alate, -tied, -telet, 
-salt, dronacellott, -saelat, -alads, drounalade, 
-■let, drunalade. [app. corruption of Du. or 
LG. trommtlslag, Ger. trommelschlag drum-beat 
(cf. next) ; though it does not appear how this name 


of the action came to be applied to the instrument. 
The variety of forms (with others, as dronsselar , 
drumsted \ which are mere copyists* errors) arose 
from the foreign character of the word.] 

1. A drum, or some form of drum. 

i$S7 St . Papers Hen . * 7 //, I. 224 The dayly retinue of 
fotemen of this towne..wel try mined and furnished with 
their dromslades, trompettes, and b&nerettea. 1330 Pai.bg r. 
315/2 Dromsladc, suene a* almayns use in watre, bed on. 
1539 T. Peky in Ellis OHg. Lett. Ser, 11. II. 154 They caws- 
xyde the trompetty* with dronxcellettys to go abowit the 
Cyte. 2348 [sec Drum sb . 1 1]. 1350 63 Mackyn Diary 
(Camden] 13 Trompets and baKespypes, and dronsselats 
[printed -arx] and flute*, iua Iiuloet, Drunxlade, tympa- 
num, 2575 Tukhfrv. Famconrie 101 To strike uppon his 
Drumselct or Taberde. 1633 J Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Banish'd Vtrg. 153 The harsh antique consort of Fifes and 
Drumslad*. 

2. A drummer ; « Drumslagkr. 

207 A/S. Ace. R. Gibson . Master of Rc 7 >els (Publ. Kec. 
Olf.), ij cotis for the drompylUdads of yelowe sarsenet. 
a 1333 Ld. Bfrnkrs Uotd. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ii ij, 
These ydell trewandc* gestours, tomblers platers, or drom- 
slai[d)es, 2340 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) A;»p. xii. 24a Item, 
for Burtill and Hans, drotnslade* xxxiij s inj a. _ 2 6JM 


2688 

K. Holme Armoury ill. 44/3 The Musicians .. in the 
King* Majesties Houshold (arc] 3 Drumslades. 1777 
Hoolk Comenius' I’ts. World ^cd. 12J 182 The drummers, 
and the drumsladcs. .call to arm*. 

3. Comb., as drunisladt' player. 

2348 Hail Chron Hen, TUI, 80b, The Drumslad 
plaier* and other minstrels arayed in white. 153a Hulglt, 
Drumslade player, symphontacus seruus. 

t Drtrmslager. Obs. [ad. Ger. drumme- 
sch lager, earlier var. of trommclschlager , Du. trom- 
melslager , Da. trom me stager, Sw. t rums lag are, 
drum -beater.] A drummer. 

2586 T. Hooker Girald. fret. In Holinshed II. 175 /a 
There lieing but one man the drumslager left aliuc, who 
by swiftnexxe of bis bote e*capcd. 

t Dmmsler. Obs. [Corruption of Drum- 

slaoer or Dbumslade.] —Drummer. 

* 5«3 J- Higinh tr. Junius* K omen clat or (N.), The drum- 
player, or drumslcr. 2599 Soliman 4 Perseda 11. in Hoxl. 
Dodsley V. 303 Fellow arumsler, I'll reward you well. 

t Drrrmster. Obs. [f. Drum v. + - 8 ter.] A 
diummer. 

in Stoiv's Surv. (cd. Strype 1754) II. v. xxxi. 56V/2 
Ensignc Bearers and sergeants with a m Drumstcr. 2627 
M iNbiiEU Ductor Drumstcr, or plaier on live Dium. 

Drumstick (di»*mstik). 

1. The stick having a terminal knob or padded 
head with which a drum is beaten. 

1389 Nottingham Rec, IV. 226 For iiij. gunstickes and 
twoe drummc stickes. a 1691 Boyle Wks. III. 25 The 
drum-stick falling upon the drum makes a percussion of the 
air. and puls that fluid body into an undulating motion. 
2864 Encpl Mus. Anc. Nat. 219 The Egyptians had also 
straight drum-sticks with a handle, and a knob at the end. 

t b. Applied to a person. Obs. 

2633 Makmion Fine Companion m. Iv, What? I will not 
offend thee, my good drumstick. 

2. t tarts/, (in reference to shape.) a. The lower 
joint of the leg of a dressed fowl. 

2764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 173 She always 
helps me herself to the tough drumsticks of turkies. 1832 
Moore Summer Fife 825 Since Dinner. Put Supper and 
her fowls so white, Legs, wings, and drumsticks, all to 
flight. 2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxii, A finger, as 
knotted as a turkey’* drumstick. 

b. A popular appellation of the Knapweed 
{Centaur ea nigra and C. Scabiosa). 

1878 86 in Britten & Holland Plant m, 
o. * The colloquial name in the Madras Presi- 
dency for the long slender pods of the Moringa 
pterygesperma, the Horse-Radish Tree of Bengal.’ 
d. US. The stilt-sandpiper. 

3. Comb., as drumstick-shaped adj. ; also drum- 
stick-tree, Cassia Sieberiana , $0 called from the 
shape of its pods, known in Sierra Leone as 
monkey drumsticks . 

1831 Don Dichlamyd. PI. I. s. v. Cassia Sieberiana. 
i860 Treat. Bot ., Drumstick Tree, Catkartocarpus con- 
spicua. 1893 F'ortn. Rev, lan. 113 All forms of tetanus*, 
are due to. .tne drumstick-shaped bacillus of Nicolaier. 

Drungar (drtrgg&j). Hist . [ad. late L. drun - 
gdrius, L drutigus a body of soldiers (Vegetius 
^ 420 ).] The leader or commander of a troop or 
body of soldiers. Drungar of the fleet ( Drungqrius 
class is), a Byzantine admiral or commander of the 
fleet 

1619 T. Milles tr. Mexia's Treat. Anc. hr Mod. Times 
II. 465/1 Vnto this Great Duke whom they had as chiefe 
Admirall, they made subiect all the Drungar* of their 
Flccte. 2788 Gibhon Deel. hr F. Hit (1836) 200a They 
obeyed the great drungatre of the fleet, 
t DrtlXlk. sb. 1 Obs. Also 2 -4 drunch, 4 drunc, 
(drung). [OE. drync (\-+drunki-x), corresp. to 
OHG. trunch, MHG. trunc, Ger. trunk , f. u- 
grade of driyk-an to drink. The u in early ME. 
is ii» OE. y. The form drunk may have been 
assimilated to the verb.1 = Drink sb. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1008 Haustum, drync. c 2173 Lamb . 
Horn. 103 Gula . * to de)>e bring c8 mid unmete drunebe. a iaaa 
Anew', R. 24 Of mete & of dninc ft of ofler hinges fret fallen 
Ser abuten. ctmm S. Eng. Leg. I. 97/t?* P*t no man hire 
mete ne jaf ne drench, e 13ns Song on Passion 38 in 0 . E. 
Mite . 198 Of bitter drunk he tenden him a sonde. 
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Drunk (drtnjk), ffl a. and sbfi Also 4-6 
drank; e. [pa. pple. of Drink v., of which the 
earlier form was Drunken. Now, in standard 
Eng., almost exclusively in the predicate ; in Sc. 
ana north, dial, still attrib . * a drunk man *.] 

1. That has drunk intoxicating liouor to an 
extent which affects steady self control ; intoxicated, 
inebriated; overcome by alcoholic liquor. The 
degree of inebriation is expressed by various adjs. 
ana ad vs., as beastly , blind , dead , half \ etc. 

f 1140 Cursor M. aoax (Trin.) Drunks [ earlier texts 
drunken] he lay & slept bl his one. a *450 Knt, de la 
Tour (1868) 7a One counsailed to make hym gret chere tyl 
he were dronke, 153s More Confut . TtfuiaU Wks. 591/3 
We ware Wanton or aowe dronke. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. A scholar's Voy. hi. it 91 They doe not thinke they have 
made good cheere. .except they be made beastly drunk. 
iM Gag* West Ind. xix. 144 If they can get any drink 
that will make them mad drunk.. they never leave off, 
untill they bee mad and raging drunke. 1664 Dryden 
Disappointment Prol. 50 The doughty bullies enter bloody 
drunk. 1830 Carlyle For \ Rev. 4* C out. Misc . V. 1 Trodden 
into the kennels as a drunk mortal. *887 Sims Mary Jane's 
Mem. 45 She was blind drunk in the bar parlour. 

b. In various proverbial phrases and locutions. 
Chauckr Ant.’s T. 403 We faren as he bat dronke 
Is as a Mous. A dronke man woot wel |>at he hath an hous. 
*553 T. Wilson Rhet . (1580) 138 As dronke as a Ratte. 
ism J. Heywood Prav. (1807) 33 He that kylth a man, 
whan he is dronke Shalbe hangd when he is sobre. i6u 
Massinger Vtrg. Mart . m. iii, Be drunk as a beggar, he 
helps you home. 1669 Dryden Wild Gallant 11. i, He Had 
been acquainted with you these seven years drunk and sober. 
1709 Brit. Apollo II. Supernum. Nu 8. 2 fs He's as Drunk 
axa Whcel-barrow. 1738 Swift Pot '. Convert, iii. Wks. 1778 
X, 347 He came to us us drunk as David’s sow. jBxm E. 
ind. Sk*Uh Bk. I. 137 The man was as drunk as a fiddler. 
»« 9 t Farmer Slang II. 333 Drunk as a lord, 

O. Intoxicated or stupefied by opium, tobacco, etc. 

. « 3 *S T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. m. xi. 91 They 
have another order to make themselves drunk without wine, 
which is with their Opium. 1698 A. Brand Emb. Muscoiy 
to China 46 They, .sucking the Tobacco smoak in greedily, 
swallow it down with thc^ Water. For which reason., 
generally at. .the first Pipe in the Morning, they fall down 
drunk and insensible, 
d. fig. — Intoxicated. 

1340 Ayenb. 251 And make)? him dronke of holy loue. 
160a Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. i. Wks. 1856 I. 117 Most 
things that morally adhere tosoulcs, Wholly exist in drunke 
opinion. 1805 Siiaks. Mach. 1. vii. 35 Was the hope drunke 
Wherein you dresn’d yourselfe 7 1697 Drvdfn Vtrg. Georg. 
iv. 77 Drunk with secret Joy, Their young Succession all 
their Cares employ. 1874 Green Short Hist . x. § 4. 799 
Napoleon was drunk with success. 

+ 2. Of a thing; Drenched; saturated with as 
much moisture as it can take in or receive. Obs. 

xi8s Wvci.iv Ps lxiv. (lxv.)ioThou hast visit id the erthe. 
and maud it drunke. z6zk Biiilb Dent, xxxii. 42, 1 will 
make mine arrows drunk [Coverdai b dronken] with blood. 
1697 Dkydkn Vtrg. Georg. 111. 470 The Fleece, when drunk 
witn 'I’yrian Juice, Is dearly sola. 

3. Of a thing : Unsteady, uneven or erratic in its 
course, as the thread of a screw; - Drunken ppl.a. 5 . 

1884 F. Jf. Britten Watch 4 Clot km. 170 A sure sign that 
the screw is not true, but ‘ drunk* as it U tetmed. 

4. Comb., as drunk- blind, - mad adjs. ; also 
f drunk-wort, tobacco ( obs.). 

*617 Minsheu Dudor, Drunke-woort, or Drunken-woort 
. .Tabaco. 1633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii, To be drunk- 
blind like moles in the wine-cellar. 17a* Dk Fob Col. Jack 
(1840) 147 He had .. made himself., drunk-mad. 

B. sb. ( colloq .) 

1. A drinking-bout ; a drunken fit or orgie. 

186s Times xo Apr.j Both Houses immediately adjourned, 
and made preparations for a * general drunk ’. 1879 

Howells L. Aroostook (1883) II. 44 When I come out of 
one of my drunks. 4 1893 Catt. King Foes in Ambush 39 
He could put up with an occasional drunk in a man who 
promised to make as good a trooper. 

2. An intoxicated person ; a case or charge of 
being drunk or intoxicated, 

288* Besant All Sorts vii. 61 Such a brave display of 
disorderly drunks. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 26 Apr. 1/6 
To show the very large percentage of drunks among the 
commitments. 1891 R. Kipling City Dreadf. Nt. 30 The 
burly president of the lock-up for European drunks. 

Hence + Dnrnkfctad « Drunkenness. Dnrnki- 
fjr v., to make drunk or intoxicated. Drtrnklsli, 
Dru nk? {dial.) adjs., somewhat drunk. fDrrmk- 
iome a., addicted to drunkenness. 

1340 Ayenb. 360 Ne y-charced of glotounie ne of dronke* 
hede. c 1400 A hot. Loll. 37 Drunksum men, rauenors, for- 
nicaters, & swilk oJ>er. 1084 J. Wilson A. Comnenius 11. 

iv. Have ye any more that must be drunkified? 1710 Fa - 
natick Feast ix The Company having plentifully dipt their 
Bills, and got pretty drunkisn. 1898 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. 
(1865) 11 . v. L s8 Drinks diligently .. not till he is drunk, but 
only perceptibly drunklsh. 1863 Tyneside Songs 83 The 
Fish ermen then gat drunkey, O t 

t Drunk, v . Obs. [f. drunk pa. pple. of Drink 

v. : cf. Drunken v. 1 ] 

1. trans. To drown. Cf. Drunken p . 1 a. 

c 1390 Will. Paltms 3516 Hire sone was in be see dronked. 

2. To saturate or fill with drink, to drench, to 
make drunken. Cf. Drunken v . 1 3 . 

138a Wvcuv Isa. xliiL 94 With the tal) of thi Victoria 
■acrifises thou inwardly drunkedest not me D388 thou fillidiat 
not me, Vulg. non inebrlasti me]. — Ecelus. xxxii. 17 
Blisse thou the Lord, that made thee, and.inwardU drunk- 


inge thee of alle his goodis. — xxxlx. 98 The vnyuersel flod 
drunkede [1388 filhde greteli, Vulg. inebriavit] the erthe. 

Drunkard (drtrgkfcrd). Also 6 dronoarde, 
•kerd(e, dronokharde. [f. Drunk ///. a. + -abd.] 
1 . One addicted to drinking ; one who habitually 
drinks to excess ; an inebriate, a sot. 

1330 Palsob. 155 Vuroygne, a man droncarde ; yuresse , a 
woman droncarae. 153s Covbrdalk Ps. Ixviii[i]. xa The 
dronckhardes made songex vDon me, c 1986 C’ihss Pem- 
broke Ps. evil, x, As arunckards. they staggring reele. 
171a Stbble Sped. No. 376 v 1 A Man that is now and then 

5 uilty of Intemperance is not to be called a Drunkard. 1879 
owett Plato (ed. i) V. 35 A drunkard in charge of drunk- 
ards would be singularly fortunate if he avoided doing a 
serious mischief. 

2. A local name of the Marsh Marigold. 

1886 in Britten & Holland Plant-u, App. 1894 Bar* 
ing-Gould Kitty Alone 1 . 118 The large golden cup* that 
grow by the water's edge — these we call drunkards, but they 
drink only water. 

3 . Comb., as drunkard-cure r, curing ; also 
drunkard’s cloak, a tub or barrel with holes for 
the head and hands fitted on a drunkard like 
a jacket, as a punishment. 

1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 193 note, In the time of 
the commonwealth, it appear* that the magistrates. nun. 
i.shcd . . drunkards by making them cairy a tub, called the 
drunkard’s cloak, through tne streets. 189a Daily News 
22 June 5/5 There arc several rival drunkard curcis in the 
field. 189a Boston (Mass) Jml. 18 Nov. 7/4 The new 
drunkard-curing institution. 

Hence f Dru’nkardi*# v. intr ., to act like a 
drunkard. 

183a Vicars ARneid ( N.) Her dcaded heart incens’d, she 
raves aloud, Doth madly through the citic drunkardixe. 

tDrtrnkelec, droncelec. Obs. rare. [f. 
Duunke(n ///. fl. + ON. suffix - leik-r action, func- 
tion.] Drunkenness. 

C1450 Myrc 31 Dronkclrc [v.r dronkclewe] and glotonje, 
Pruydc nnil sloube and enuyc Alle bow moste putten uw&y. 

tDru'nkelew, dru nklow, a. (sb.) Obs. 

Forms : 4 drunkenlew, 4-6 drunkelew(e, 4-5 
dPonkelew(6, -leuh, j -lowe ; 5 drunk-, dronk- 
lew, 6 dronkleu. [f. Drunken + -lew e : cf, 
ME. costlnvc and sikleitu ?.] 

A. adj. Given to drunkenness, drunken. 

136* Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 7 s Ho .. is not drotikcleuh ne 
deynous Dowel him folcwcp [B. dronkenlew, dionkelew ; 
C. dronkclcwe], 138a Wyclif Matt. xxiv. 49 5 »fhe etc and 
drynkc with drunkcnlewe [1388 drunken] men. — F.cl/us. 
xxvi. t i Adrunkelew womman. * 398 ' I'REVibA Barth. De P. 
R. v. ii. (1495) 104 Also hccdachc comyth., as it hnppyth in 
dronklew men. cx 490 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 398 
Dike that thu be not dronkelowe. 1519 H ohman Vulg. 02 
Thcfoule dishoneste of them that be dronkleu. 153a More 
Confut. Tindalt Wks. 834/2 If he. .be dronkelew, or raue- 
nous, wyth suchc folke doc not so muche as eatc. 

B. sb. Drunkenness. 

c 1430 Lydg. Mitt. Poems (Percy SocA 68 Voyde al drunk- 
lew. C14S0 [see Drunkllec]. 1496 Bk. St. Albans , Her. 
(1810) Fiv, To lie full of drynkynge & dronklcwe. 

Hence + Dru*nk8l«wn«EE, drunkenness. 

1387 Trrvisa lligden (Rolls) II 173 pey woneb l>em to 
dronkelewncssc. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 38 For as mochc 
a* they vse them to dronkelewncs. 

+ Drunken, sb. Obs. [OE. dmneen sb., f. 
druncen pa. pple.] Drunkenness, intoxication, 
c 990 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xxi. 34 Ne *ie ahefixad hearto 
iuero on oferfyllo & miA druuncen (Rnshw. druncennissej, 
a 1000 Imposition of Penance in Thorpe Laws II. 276 
(Bo*w.) Gif hit burh druncen jewurbe. «»«oo Moral Ode 
251 pc luueden tening and stale, hordom and drunken. 

Drunken (drtrijkcn), pt>l. a. Also ,SV. 6 drokin, 
7~ druken, druokan. [pa. pple. of Drink v . : 
cf. Drunk. The Sc. and northern drucken is from 
Norse : cf. Icel. pa. pple. drukkinn ] 

1. Overcome by liqnor ; intoxicated; *= Drunk. 

a 1050 Liber Seint til. xxviii. (1889) 107 Ealswa xe druncena 
[ebrtosus] win onfcbfc unhold, c 1*90 Gen. 4 E r. 871 He 
woren drunken and slcpi. a 1300 Cursor M. 37894 pe 
drunken semes in his misfare Nogbt lik b« man b»t he was 
are. c 1386 Chauckr Wife's Prol. 85a Ye fare as folkes 
that dronken ben of ale. c 1490 Mtrour Saluacioun 1642 
Some.,saide thai ware dronken and fulle of must hardily. 
1x39 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 630 How King Duncane send 
the Wyne and Aill browin with mukil Wort to King Sueno, 
quhairwith thai war all drokin. 1807 Drvdfn Virg Past. 
vi 33 They . . seiz’d with youthful Arms the drunken God. 
c 1850 Arab. Nt*. (Rtlclg.) 494 Drunken people are never 
seen making disturbances in open day. 1869 Rawmnson 
Anc. Mon. III. iv. 95 Who drink till they are drunken, 
b. In proverbs and locutions. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1500 [He] bibbe* b«r-°fTyl he be 
dronkken as the deuel. 156a Piikincton Wks. (Parker 
Soc.)ji ‘A drunken man is always dry \ according to the 
proverb. 1819 R. Harris Drunkards Cup 13 A drunken 
man neuer takes Imrme. t887 Scotsman 19 Mar., I he 
druckcn man gets the drucken penny. 

C. transf. and fig. 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xxxv. 9 pan sail b«d all be drun* 
kyn m god b** wonys in godis hows. 138a Wycue Isa. 
xxix. 9 Be 3e drunken inwardti, and not of wyn. 106 Ptlgr. 
Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 291 Inebryate or dronken with heuenly 
ioye. 1578 Timm i Caluine on Gen. 313 Dronken with the 
flatteries of prosperity. . fS *. Kane A rel. Rxpl. I. xyi. 196 
We were so drunken with cold that we strode on steadily 

2. Given to drink ; habitually intemperate. (The 
more common current sense.) 

tR4i Hall Chron , Hen. Vlf 36 b, Could neither have 
money nor men of the dronken Flemingea. 1810 Skaks. 
Temp , v*. L 277 Is not this Stephano, ray drunken Butler ? 


1789 Junius Lett . ill. s8 You . . represent your friend lit 
tne character of a drunken landlord. *788 Burn* 1 tnes 
on meeting w. Ld. Doer ii, l*ve been at druken wriioi»' 
feasts. 1849 E. K. Namkr Excurs. S . Africa 1 . 163 
Drunken, lazy, good-for-nothing fellows. 

3 , Of actions, etc. : Characterised by or pro- 
ceeding from intoxication. 

1991 Prkcivai l Sp.Ptcf., Bevida, drink, a potion, a drunken 
match. 1594 Pi at JewelLho. 1. 44 Dutch Nt drunken de- 
utses, about the gaining of the grounde 163a Manning* it 
Maid of Hon. 1. i, To take up a drunken brawl; 175a John- 
non Rambler No. 189 r 0 Men who . . destroy in a drunken 
frolick the happiness of families. 184a Tennyson Locks icy 
Hall 81 Pointing to his drunken sleep. 

b. Of or pertaining to drink or drunkenness. 

1607 Wn kink luforcea Marr. v. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 

556 You in riot’s house, A drunken tavern, spilled my main- 
tenance. 1701 Humwe I'M. Ir. Affairs Wks. VII. 76 The 
delirium of 4 low, drunken alehouse club. 

c. That causes di unkcnnc&s. See 6 1 >. 

4 . tranfi. Soaked or saturated* with moisture; 
hometinus (with sense affected by 1) ' drowned \ 

c 1410 Pallad. on Hush, ix. 34 But glad i* hit [radish] to 
* lokc on drunkun ayer. iorCovkhdalk Dent xxxii 43 I 
wil make myne arowes dronkfc with Monde, xgyo .SfisNsrr 
A. Q. 111. ii 47 She.. The diunken lampe downe tn the oyle 
did stcei>e. 1697 Dkydkn Vire. Georg 1. 170 The Plough- 
man . Drains tne standing Waters, when they yield Too 
large a Bev’rage to the drunken Held. 

6. fig. Of a thing: Uneven, unsteady, reeling in 
motion or course ; off the vertical. 

1788 ( implied in DrunkfnnenscJ 1870 Eng. Meek, it Frb. 
526/2 There arc no abrupt breaks to form what would l>o 
called by a s< rew chaser *a drunken thread*. 1878 J Rosf 
Prod, Machinist ( 1885) 106 If the tool is moved irregularly 
or becomes checked in its forward movement, the thread 
will become drunken, that is, it will not move forward nt u 
uniform xpeed. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11 . 69 You 
have now. .no excuse for drunken architecture. 

0 . Comb., as drunkenmost adj., most drunken, 
drunkenest. 

1 8m II. Vicars in Miss Marsh Mem. vii. 143 Four hun- 
dredof the drunkenmost and wildest men in the regiment. 

b. csp. in names of intoxicating plants, or of 
such ns suggest drunkenness: drunken date, 
the betel- nut tree ; drunken plant, drunken 
rye-gra sa, darnel grass, J.olium Umulenlttm ; 
t drunken-wort, tobacco (Minslicu Dm tor i6 if). 

*597 Gfkakdf Herbal 111. cxxxix (1633I 1530 Arc« a hive 
Kausel,the drunkendate tree i8xtCoT(,R .Noisette des hides , 
thr drunken Date. 1891 Griffith tr. Aouanfs Christ Son 
of God 1 . 304 note, L'tvraie , drunken rye-grass. 

t Dnrnken, V. x Obs. Forms : 1 drunenian, 
2~3druncnen,drunonio ( Orm .) drunnonenn, 4 
drunken, -yn, drunkne, dronken, -in, drown- 
kyn. [ONorthumb- druncma , ON. di ukna 
0—*drtiykna) to he drowned » Goth. * druggkncnt , 
a neuter- passive vh. in - nan derived from pa. pple. 
*dmyk-an - of *driijk-an to drink : lit. to be chunk 
or swallowed up (by water). Cf. Ger. ei trinkets 
to swallow up, drown.] 

1 . intr . To liecomc swallowed up or sunk in 
water ; to suffer drowning, be drowned. 

c 950 IAndisf Gosp. Matt, xiv Mi 5 Ay ongann dninenia 
[Rnshw. in-gon auncan, Ags. G. wcarA RcdofcnJ cliopade 
cue A drihten hal mcc doa. a mj St. Mather. 15 Ich leadc 
ham . into *»e dcou dung ha druncneA berm, a xaag A m r. 
R. 58 Lestc eni nest ualle b«r inne, & ciruncnie ine sunnr, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2486a Quen b« »cip »*uld quelm and 
drunken [v r. dronkiu]. c 1315 Metr. Horn. 138 In &e 
dronkenes folc ful fele. 

2 . tians . To swallow up in water ; to drown. 

c iaoo Trm. Colt. Horn. 39 ]>e swin urnen. .into b« *wc, and 
drtincncde hem scluen. c zaoo Ormin 6795 All folk w*** 
burrh No^ess flodd O Nobexs time drunnenedd. a 1340 
Hamfolk Psalter Cant. 504 II y* chosen prynces ere 
drunkynd in b« 

3 . To drench, saturate or soak with liquid. 

a 1300 E. F.. Psalter lxiv [Ixv ] 10 pou soght b« land, and 
dronkened it yhite. a 1340 Hami-oi e Psalter lxviii(il. 3 [>e 
xtorme me drownkynd. 138a Wyci if fsa. xvi. 9, I *hal 
drunkne thee with my tcre, ibid. Iv. 10 What maner 
comrth doun weder and snoi fro heuene, and .drunkneth 
[1388 fillith, Vulg inebriat] tne erthe 
fig. ixBs Wyclif Jer. xxxi. 14 Y sha! inwardly drunkne 
the soule of the prestus with fatnesze. 

+ Drunken, vf Obs. [OE. drunenian , f. 
druncen Drunken : in later use perh. a new forma- 
tion.] intr. To drink to excess, to become drunk. 

c 1000 /Elfhic Horn. (Th.) II, 70 ponneAax*beorax drunc- 
niaA. 1698 A. Fox Wurtx' Surg. 11. iii. 55 If a Patient, fall on 
gourmandi/ing and drunknmg, then no good is 10 lie h»okcd 
for. 1893 Southerns MaLC s Last Ptayer 56 he Captain 
hnx been Drunk nine with my I/ord all Night. *697 Vteiu of 
Penal Laws 3 Notorious Offenders, such a* continue 
drunkening at fate and unseasonable hour*. 

f D nink fluheud. Obs. [f. Drunken fpl. a. 

■f -HEAD.] — DRUNKENNEHU. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28459 And bafe i oft in my sott-hedd 
dryuen qber men to drunkenhedd. 138s Wyclif Judith 
xiii. 19 He lai in his drunkinhed. tMg Gower Conf. III. 
30 'Through her dronkenhede Of willes excitation. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 8a b/2. 

Drunkenlew: see Dbunkelew. 
Drrrnkenly, adv. [f. Dhunken ppl. a. + 
-ly ^.] In a drunken manner. 

1573-80 Bakst A tv. D 1312 Dronkenly. <993 Siiaks. 
Rich. //, 11. L 127 That blood already . . Thou hast tapt out, 
and drunkenly carows’d. <598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 96 (R.) 
They carowse for the victory very filthily and drunkeuly. 

87 *-a 
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Cdl. Wiseman Fabiol a 9 jo The Dacian's eye flashed 
Irunkenly again. 1866 <>r.o. Eliot F. Holt 11 . xxix. 218 
Tottering drunkenly on the edge of the grave. 

Drunkenness (dr» qkininfo). [f. Drunken 
ppl. a. + -nk«h. See alto Drunkne**.] The state 
of being drunk ; intoxication ; the habit of being 
drunken or addicted to excessive drinking. 

/ ?93 K ; Allkred Orot. 1. vi. | 1 Ht forneah mid ealle for- 
dyde . .mid druncenny*M. c *000 Agt. Gos/. Luke xxi. 34 
On ofcr-fylle and on aruncennesse {Hatton G. druncenesse). 
t xaoe Tnn. Cot/, Horn. 37 pe fule Aoddri of drunk ennesse. 
*1 1300 Cursor M. 97807 Schortly al iuel* hat ea Riueli be- 
< unu of drunkennemi [v.rr. drunkynnes, drinkvnneaj. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. Dt P. R . xvt. ix. (1495’ 557 The purpurred 
nmatutus .hclpyth ayenxt dronkennesse. 1535 Eden Dt* 
uuUi iui Hin noble men in their droonkenuesae had so 
abused their toonges. 1674 R. Godfrey Imp . 4 Ab , Pkvsic 
71 We having drunk pretty high though not to drunken- 
ness. 1789 Bkntham Princ. Legist, xix. ft *5 With what 
t hunce of success for example would a legislator go about, 
to extirpate drunkenness, .by dint of legal punishment? 
1871 Naiiihvs Pm*. 4 Cure Dis . 11. vii. 60a Drunkenness 
is frequently a disease 

b. fig. Intoxication of the mind or spirit. 

c taoo Ormin 14113 To life^ mannkinn .gastli) drunken- 
ness®. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 291 This in* 
rbrlacyon or heuenly dronkcnnes.se of the spiryte. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Pug. IV 733 In the drunkennessof factious 
animosity. 1873 Hamkrton Intetl. L\Je 11. i. (1875) 43 A 
divine drunkenness was given to them. 

c. Unsteadiness of the thread of a screw. 

1786 Phil. Trans, LXXVI. ax To free the screw from 
what workmen call drunkenness. Ibid., Otherwise the 
curved screw would be subject to. .drunkenness. 

t Dnrnkenship. Obs. [f. as prec. + -shii*. 
See also Dhunkship.] - Drunkenness. 

c 1440 Gista Rom. 11 . 371 (Add. MS.) They drawe to 
lecherye t and dronkynship. 1474 Caxton Chesse 68 I Ironk- 
enshyp ix the begynnyng of alle euylles. 154a Boordk 
Dygtaryxx ^ (1870) 284 Quinces, .dothe preserue a man from 
dronkenshyppe. 1354 in Strype Reel. Mem . III. App. xhL 
113 How agrecth Christe with Holy all or dronkenshippe ? 

t Dnrnkansomft, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. as 
prec. 4 * -some.] Addicted to drunkenness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 36168 Brath, and dnmkensum, and 
xkala. c 1400 A/ol.Loll. 34 Drunkunsum men, vRurers, and 
who euer is contrari to he (Joctrin, and to ]»e word of God, 
he is anticrist. 1587 Mat. Trin. Coll. Edin. 249 in W. Mait- 
land Hist. Rdiu. 11.(1753)911 Gif ony of the tieidmen lie 
drunkinsome. 1815 Jam ikson, Druckensum. 

t Dru nker. Obs. Also -kor. [f. Drunk 
ppl. a. 4- -kk i.l « Dkijnkard. 

1 S3® Starkey Ragland 11 i. 171 Al crafty* men in cytys 
and towny-* wych arc drunkerys. .schold tie . . punny*chyd. 
igjp Taverner Rrasm. Prat*. . (155a) 6a Oure common pro* 
uerbe. .Children, drunkers and fooies, can not lye. 1608 
Rowlands Humors Looking Glasse 21 Two honest Drunkars 
must goe drinke a pot. 

Drunkerj (drtrtjkari). [f. Drunk ///. a . : 
see -buy.] A place to get drunk in ; a contemptuous 
appellation of a public-house or drink-shop. 

1836 J. I istsky Afalt Liquor Led. in Pearce Life (1887), 
While about every twentieth house is metamorphosed into 
a drunkery. 1869 Daily News 29 June, He thought it was 
offensive to set up a drunkerv in the middle of a public park. 

Drunkhead, drunkify, drunkish : see after 
Drunk Ppl. a, 

Drunklew: see Drunkbliw. 
t Dru'nknets. Obs . Also 2-5 drankoneijae. 
[Early ME . druncencsse, for dr unc ennesse : the e 
of the second syllable becoming at length mute.] 

■=DltUNKKNNB8H. 

c 1160 Hatton Gosp. Luke xxi. 34 Mid druncenesse. e *175 
Lamb. Horn. 33 le nulled forleten .. 3ifernesse and drunc- 
netse.' e 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 748 Dronkenesse 
that is the horrible sepulture of mannes reson. 1530 
Rastkll Bk. Purgat. 11. xvi. Over come by sykenes or by 
dronknes. 1655 H Vaughan SilexSant,, Check iv. (1858) 
85 He bids beware of drunknes surfeits care. 1701 De Fok 
True-born Rug. ti. 100 Drunk 'ness has been the Darling of 
the Realm, F/er since a Drunken Pilot had the Helm, 
t Drunkship. Obs. Also 4-5 drunk©-, 
dronke-. [f. Drunk ppl. a. + *«hip; or shortened 
as prec. from drunktnship\ « Drunkenness. 

*393 Gower Con/. 11 . 132 Upon his drunkeship They 
bound en him with cheines fa^te. 1474 Caxton C Hesse lit. vi. 
H iv b, Kul of glotonye and dronkship. c 1530 Pol. Ret, 4 L, 
Poems la Drunkeshippe doyth ryght nouglit evynly. 

b. A drunken comjiany. 

*486 Bk. St. Albans F vij, A Dronkship of Coblers. 
Drunkaome, drunky : see after Drunk ppl. a. 
Drup, obs. form of Droop. 

Drapaotonfl (drt/psi'Jds), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
driipa : see next and -acxoub.] Of the nature of 
a diupe, or characterized by bearing drupes; belong- 
ing to the Drupact *, a subdivision of the Rosaccm 
bearing stone-fruits. 

i8aa Good Study Med. vr. fit. IV. 687 In drupaceous fruits. 
1830 Linoley Nat. Sysf. Bot. 74 Fruit x-seeded, hard and 
dry, and drupaceous. 1833 — Introd. Boi.it 848) I. 163 
The Peach and other drupaceous plants. t866 Treas. Bat. 1. 
54/a The drupaceous subdivision of the rose family. 

Drupe (drtfp) . Hot. [ad. mod. BotL. drup * , a 
stone-fruit, L. driipa, druppa (sc. olivd) over-ripe, 
wrinkled olive =»Gr. dpvwwd in same sense; cf. F. 
drupe (1798 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A stone-fruit; a 
fleshy or pulpy fruit enclosing a stone or nut 
having a kernel, as the olive, plum, and cherry. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp , Drupe % among botanists, a 
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species of pericarpium, consisting of a soft, fleshy, and suc- 
culent pulp, in the center of which there is a nucleus. 1719s 
W. Bastram Carolina 41 From the bosom of each leaf is pro- 
duced a single oval drupe. t8a8 Stark Stem. Nat. Hist. 
11 . 469 Jasmines; . . Their fruit is a capsule, a drupe or a 
berry, c 1844 Whittier Lay Old Time 9 Sighing o'er his 
bitter fruit For Eden's drupes of gold. 1870 Beni ley Bot. 
90s The Drupe is a superior, one-celled, one or 2 seeded, 
in dehiscent fruit, having a fleshy or pulpy tarcocarp. 

Drupel (dr/?p£l). Bot. fad. mod.L. druptlla , 
dim. of driipa Drupe.] A little drupe : such as 
those of which a blackberry is composed. 

1835 Hknrlow Princ. Bot. 108 The numerous small drupes, 
or ‘ drupels ' of the raspberry, and other Rubi. 1870 Bentley 
Bot. 308. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. 1. vii. 96 The fruit of the 
Blackberry . . consisting of a number of succulent little 
drupes (called drupelsb .each drupel answering to an achcne 
of buttercup or strawberry. 

Drupelet (drw-plet). Hot. [-LET.] =prec. 

1880 Gray's Struet . Bot. vii. ft 3. 997 1 ne several peri- 
carps of the aggregate blackberry and raspberry are dimi- 
nutive drupes or Drupelets, 

Drupeole (dr /7 pf,J“l). Hot. ff. L. type * d ni- 
pt 0 la t irregularly formed dim. of driipa : cf. mod. 
F. drutiole , drupole .] = prec. 

1866 Treas. Bot. % Drupeole , a little drupe. 
Drupi'ferou*, a, tare. [f. mod,L. driipa + 
-FKB0U8 ; in V. drupiftre.] Dru pe-bearing. 

1774 Romans Hist, hlorida 85 Wild plants chiefly of the 
Drupiferous and Bacciferous kind. 

Drupoee (drtf-pj^s). Chcm . [f. Drupe - f- - ore, 
forming names of carbo-hydrates, as glutosc , dex- 
trose.] (See anot.) 

187s Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 547 Dru pose. CuHti.Oi, a 
substance produced together with glucose, by the action of 
boiling moderately diluted hydrochloric acid on glycodru- 
pose, the stony concretions found in pears . . It is a greyish- 
red body, similar in structure and physical properties to 
glycodru pose. 

Druri, -y, obs. forms of Dreary a. 

Drurie, var. of Prowrie, Sc. f. Dowry. 
Drury, var. of Druery Obs. 

Druse^ (dr/ 7 z), Min . [a. G. druse « Boh. druza 
in same sense.] a. A crust of small crystals 
lining the sides of a cavity in a rock. b. A cavity 
of this description. 

1*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. y Drusa...* name given by 
some of the Saxon miners to the common pyrites, and by 
others to some peculiar kinds of it.] s8ix Pinkerton J 'etral. 
II. A76 A hard concreted stony crust, called druse , adhering 
to the inside of the cavity. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. i. 
xx. 960 Veins and druses lined with crystals of quart*. 
a 185a Macoiluvray Nat. Hist. Dee Side (1855) 454 Good 
crystals occasionally one inch broad arc found in druses of 
the Granite on Rennachiche. 

Drus« 2 , druse (dr«z), sb. (a.) [ad. Arab. 
Hunis , a form of plural used for names of 

nations : see note Mow.] One of a political and 
religious sect of Mohammedan origin, inhabiting the 
region round Mount Lebanon in Syria. 

Believed to derive their name from Ismail aLDaratt 
(i. e. the tailor), who t in a.d. 1040, supported the claims of 
the 6ih Fatimite Caliph, Hakim Biamrillahi, to be a divine 
incarnation, and introduced this belief to the Lebanon. 

* 7 « tr. Rv/Jin (title) A historical Memoir concerning the 
Drusis, a people inhabiting Mount Lebanon ; a Catechism 
fete.], translated from Drusean MSS. 1798 Sotiikby tr. 
Wielanefs Oberon (1826) L 195 Sithcnceour Drusi prince is 
loathsome grown. 1837 Penny Cvtl. IX. 160/1 The emir of 
the Druses is tributary to the pachalik of Acre, on condition 
that no Turk shall reside within his territories. 1895 W. 
Wright Palmyra 4* Zenobia xxv. 998 The thick stumpy 
Druze women. 

Hence X>nr*©4om, the system of the Druses. 
Also Dn&‘©l»&, -©an, sb. (obs.) find a. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 6 Commw. (1603) 553 Sydon, 
now the strong receptacle of the stiffe-neckcd Jirusians. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 87 A Drusian Ixird, kept 
himselfe out of bis hands. 1766 [see above]. 1877 Eneycl. 
Brit. VII. 484/1 The full exposition of the Drusian creed 
. .would require a volume of considerable sire. 1890 Blackiv. 
Mae. CXLV 1 II. 750/9 A convert from Drusedom. Ibid. 
762/9 The dogmas of esoteric Drusedom. 

Dru'siform, a. rare. [f. Druse 1 -f -form.] 
Having the form of druse. 

1757 tr. Henekel's PyritoL 361 Drusiform mountain- 
crystal. 

Drusfc, obs. form of durst , pa. t. of Dare v . l 
Drusy (drw zi), a. ff. Druse i + -y.] Covered 
or lined with a crust 01 minute crystals. 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Min . (ed. a) 1 , 31 A surface on which 
very minute crystals abound is called drusy. 1841 Trimmer 
Pract. Geol. 83. 1869 PutLlirs Vesuv. xi. 308 Occasional 
cavities— drusy or lined with crystals. 1870 Rutley Study 
Ro<ks x. 145 The botryoidal or mammillated forms of hema- 
tite .line arusy cavities. 

Drusye, ol>s. form of Drowsy. 

+ Dimt. Obs. In 3 druffi, 5 drult. [a. OF. 
drud \ drut , dru friend, lover ; see Druery.] 
Darling, love, friend. 

* 1040 Wohunge in Cott. Horn, 969 Ihesu swett ihesu mi 
druo mi derling. a 1400-3© Alexander 5103, 1 drysse jow 
here a diademe $oure druits to were 
[The OF. word, orig. adj. a It. drudo , late L. drudnt 
(Capitulary of Charles the Balds is app. of German origin, 
corrcsn. to OHG. trut (in Otfrid drut, drud), Gcr. trout 
dear, beloved : see Kluge and Dies.] 

Druvy : see Dbovy. Druw«ry 9 var. Druery. 


Drwyfdrrkti), a. Also 6 driokole. [formerly 
dricksie , (. Drix t -y.] Of timber : Having decayed 
spots concealed by healthy wood. 

isa© Puttenham Eng. Poests 111 xix. (Arb.) 95s We liken 
. . an old man who laboureth with continuall infirmities, to 
a drie and dricksie oke. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuilder s 
Assist. j6o Druxy Plank or Timber decayed and spungy. 
s8. . Lloyds' Reg. in Dana Seamen’s Friend (1856) 947 The 
inside planking to be. .free from all foxy, druxy, or decayed 
planks, c 1830 Rudim . Navig. (Weak) x 16 Druxey , a state 
of decay in timber with white spongy veins, the most decep- 
tive of any defect. 187$ Laslktt Timber 4 Timber Trees 
36 Producing, .what is technically termed a 4 druxy knot 
Druye, druyje, obs. forms of Dry. 

Drw, obs. form of drew , pa. t. of Draw v. 
Drwry, var. Druery ; rare obs. f. Dreary a. 
Dry (drsi). a. (adv.)' Forms : 1 drys©, drls©, 
2-4 dri]e, droi(e, 3 drui©, (Orm.) drlne, 3-4 
druy®, drue, 3-7 dri©, 4 dry?©, drui)©, druy)©, 
draye, dr©)©, dr©y(e, dri, 4-7 dry©, 6 drygh, 
drigh, 4- diy. fOE. dryge (\—*drfigi-) in ablaut 
relation with MUu. drbghe , drdghe , Du. droog, 
MLG., LG. drogue , droge, drettge {:—*draugi~), f, 
OTeut. ablaut-series *dreug s draug drug- to 
be dry, whence also OK. driigian to dry, dnigaO 
Drought, and (with formative suffix) OHG. tro* 
chan , Ger. (roc ken dry.] 

I. As a physical quality. 

1 . Destitute of or fiee from moisture; not wet 
or moist ; arid ; of the eyes, free from tears. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 43 He g*8 geond dri*e stowa 
[Lind i\f. G. dryia, Rtiskw. G. dryxe, Hatton G. dre$c 
stowa). a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 227 He hi ledde ofer *4 mid 
dreie fote. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 87 God horn ledde ofer )>& 
rede se, mid dru^e fotan. 1940 Ay tub, 940 A ae he desert 
is hard and draye. r 1374 Chaucer Anel. 4 Are. 336 Ne 
never mo mync eyen two bee drye. c 1400 Lanjranc* s 
Cirurg. xas Fei leien a dreie clooh vndir. c 1440 Promp. 
Part*. 1 39/1 Dry fro moyxture, siccus. 1509 Rastell Pas • 
tyme , Hist. Brit. (1811) 155 Men [went] over a fote drye. 
a 136a G. Cavendish Wolsey( 1893) 943 Among whome was 
not oon drie eye. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 226 
As dry as a kixe [ = kex]. 1870 Nanrorough Jtnl. in Acc. 
Set *. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 59 1 ‘he Air rather shanier and dryer- 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 54a Rub his Temples, with 
fine Towels, dry. 1799 Aled.Jml. I. 209 Atmospheric air in 
the driest possible state. 1806-7 J- “EFESFord Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) 11. xviii, Till every blade is as dry as a bone. 
? 1834 Orange Song k \ n Hansard Ser. 111. XXXII. 717), Then 
put your trust in God, my boys, And keep your powacr dry 1 
t b. In mediaeval physiology : One of the funda- 
mental qualities of elements, humours, planets, etc. ; 
opp. to moist. (See Cold a. 6 .) Obs. 

C 888 K. Alfred Boetk. xxxtii. ft 4 Sie cork is dryxe and 
ccald. c X050 Byrktferth's Handboc in Anglia VlIL 999 
EorSe y» ceald and drijy*e. a 1300 Cursor M. 3563 His 
blode )>an wexus dri and cald. c 1400 Lanjranc* s Ctturg. 
10 pe qualitecs. .ben foure : hoot, coold, moist and drie. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens ill. Ixxviii. 426 Aconit is hoatc and drie in 
the fourth degree. i6at Burton Anot. Mel. l. ii. in. xv. 
(1651) 128 Saturn and Mercury, the Patrons of Learning, 
are both dry Planets. 18x9 J. Wilson Compi. Diet. Astral. 
3 Madness, melancholy *. and all diseases proceeding from 
a dry habit. 

c. Of a season or climate : Free from or deficient 
in rain ; having scanty rainfall ; not rainy. 

1097 R. Gtouc. (1724) 331 Thulke aer was that somer so 
druye & so hot. 1300-00 Dunbar Thistle 4 Rose 70 Dame 
Nature .. hod eik Juno .. That scho the hevin suld keip 
amene and dry. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 560 Mise 
are multiplied in drie seasons. x6s6 Bacon Nat. Hist, ft 807 
A Drie March, and a Drie May. portend a Wholesome 
Summer, if there be a Showring Aprill betweene. 0x713 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 392 The Summer had been the 
driest that was known of some years. Mod. Arable land 
that does fairly well in a dry year. 

2 . That has given up or lost its natural or ordinary 
moisture; dried, desiccated, parched, withered 
Now arch, or sunk in sense 1. 

f 930 Limits/. Gosp. Luke xxiii. jx For Son xif In groene 
tree das doad, in dryxi huicd woroes? [Rushw. on aryje, 
Ags. G, on ham dri^ton.] a stag Ancr. R. 276 Ofte druie 
sprintles bered winberienT 41300 Cursor M. ao747 His 
arms war nl clungen dri [r. rr. drei, dryl X398 Trevisa 
Batth. De P. R. xvn. xxxvii. (1495) 625 Vf olae men ete 
ofte drye fyggcs. c 1430 St. Cutkbert (Surtees) 3593 When my 
mouthc was dry tor thrist. 1380 N. LiCHKriKLD tr. 
Castanktda's Conq. E. Ind. xxiv. 61 Create store of drie 
Cinamon. 1677 Land. Gas. No. 1932/1, 3 French Prizes, 
laden with dnr Fish from Newfoundland. 1736 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1. 79 A dry tongue can no more taste, than a 
dry eye see . . distinctly. 

b. Said of a body of water, or of moisture on 
a surface, that has disappeared by evaporation, or 
by being wiped or drained away : Dried up. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 9166 The brode Ryuer somtyme 
waxeth dreye. 1363 W. Fulkr Meteors (1640) 9 b, If there 
be a plash of water.. standing in the beats of the Sunne, it 
will soonc be drie. 163a Lithgow Trav, vi. 279 We saw a 
quadranjgled dry Pond. 1697 Dampjer Voy. 1. v. 95 Some 
small Rivers, .are dry at certain seasons of the year. 1707 
Watts Hymn 4 Come, we that love the Lord * x, Then let 
our songs abound, And ev'ry tear i* dry. ? 1799 inj. W. 
Cole Lives Generals Pern in. War (1832) 1 . ii. 76 Before the 
sweat was dry on his brow. 

3 . Of persons : Wanting or desirous of drink ; 
thirsty. C£ A-dry. (Now only in vulgar use.) 
b. transf. Of things or conditions : Causing thirst. 

1406 Hocclrv* La Male Regie 13$ The thirsty hete of 
hertes drie. a 1338 Calisto f MeL in Had. Dodeley 1 . 79 
To eat when I will, and drink when 1 am dry. 2637 
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CotCAint Obstinate Lady iv. UL Boy. \ Am very dry with 
staging and dancing* fmq. Follow me to the wtne cellar 1 
1718 Wesley Hymn, 4 Of Him f vA* did Salvation bring* 
vtfl, I drink, and yet am ever dry. 1807 Puts Sources 
Misti ** . (1810) II. tie, I returned hungry, weary and dry, 
and had only snow to supply the callt of nature. t8oo 
Betted* Chris tm , Ann, 1? Come in, you look dry; let* 
have a wet. Mod. Better have a pint ; it's dry work. 

Jig. rise Smaks. Tern/, u li. sxe So drie he was for 
sway. 

4. Not yielding water (or other liquid) ; exhausted 
of its supply of liquid. 

a t)oo Cursor M. 310 (GOtt.) He es welle hat neuer is 
drey, 1376 Fleming Panopi. Kpist. 378 It would . . draws 
the veyne of mine invention drie. 164s Fuller Holy \ 
Prof. Si. iv. xiii. 304 It must be a diy flower, .out of which 
this bee sucks no honey. 1874 f. T. Micklethwaite 
Modern Par. Church** *60 A dry inkstand. 1883 Century 
Mag. July 393/1 Wasting large sums of money on 1 dry holes ’ 
[unproductive oil-wells). Mod. Our own well never runs dry. 
D. spec. Of cows, sheep, etc.: Not yielding milk. 

e 144s Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 37 ?if bou pays tythe for 
leyse to pi mylche beestvs, & no$t of pi arye beestys. 1513 
Fitxhkrb, Hush, f 39 The damme* wil waxc cl rye, and 
wayne theyr lambes theym selfe. 1838 W. Burton I tin. 
Anton. 187 <L.) At home their allowance .. was no more 
than three milch cowes; and In case any of them became 
dry, the parishioners supplied them again. 1769 Trans. Soc. 
Art* (ed. 9) II. too What we term dry sheep (viz. wethers, 
barren ewes, Sic.). 1890 Daily News 8 Dec. 96/5 Twenty 
thousand breeding ewes . . the remainder being what are 
called ‘ dry sheep . 

5. Not under, in, or on water; not submerged 
(see also Dry land); + inland (quot. 1599 ); drawn 
or cast up on shore, as a boat or a fish. 

c taoo Ormin 14869 Swa jmtt te;; o )>e dri^e grund Wei 
ax^henn opetm wcuc. a 1300 Cursor M. 381 Drightin.. 
bad a dri sted sulci be. >393 Gower Com/. I. 930 Came 
none of hem to londe drey, c trio Towneley Myst, 9 
That at is dry the erth shalle be, The waters also 1 calle 
the see. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. 11. 368 Aleppo .. is the 
greatest place of traflique for a dry towne that is in all 
these parts. 1699 Dampier I'oy. II. 11. 93 The Head of his 
Ketch was dry, and at the Stern, there was above 4 Foot 
Water. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. ft 195 note, In dry work 
the difference of hardness, .is less apparent. 1798 K. Dodo 
Port Lend. 5 Further dry arches on each shore. 1816 
Keatings Trav. (1817) II. 53 The tide leaves them dry. 

0. Of bread (or toast): Without butter or the like. 


1379 Fulkr Refut . Rastell 763 The words .. wold not 
agree to drie bread. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (libr. ed.) 
II. ix. 66 Making some thin dry toast. 1884 G. Allen 
Phitistia III. 157 The meal., of dry bread with plain tea. 

7. Solid, not liquid. 

17#* Ogle ta Lond. Gaz. No. 6091/1 Neither the Wine 
nor diy Provisions were come. *800 H utton Course Math. 
I. 37 By this are measured all dry wares, a*. Corn, Seeds, 
Roots, Fruits, Salt, Coals, Sand, Oysters, Sic. 

8 . Of wines, etc. : Free from sweetness and fruity 
flavour. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet . Cant. Crew , Dry -wine, a little rough 
upon, but very grateful to the Palate. 1706 Farquhar 
Recruiting Officer 111. (1738) 23 Many a dry bottle have we 
crack'd hand to fist. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xlviii, 
Where’* the old dry wine? 1887 J. A. Sterky Lazy Minstr ,, 
Pointy Ferry (1893) 1B7 In Mrs. Williams’ driest sherry 
He toasts the ]*ass of Bolney Ferry ! 

9. Metallurgy. Said of copper, tin, or lead, in 
the brittle ana coarse-grained condition which they 
exhibit before refining, or when insufficiently de- 
oxidated in refining. 

lire's^ Diet . Arts I. 918 When the operation of 
refining begins, the copper is dry or brittle.. Its grain is 
coarse, open, and somewhat crystalline. Ibid. 919 Copper, in 
the dry state, has a strong action upon iron. *881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Dry copper. Umier-poltd copper. Copper 
not poled enough to remove all sub-oxide. 

10. Iransf. Of or relating to dry substances or 
comraocKties; dry measure , measure of capacity 
for non-liquids. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 337/a A Pint . . Is the least 
of d»y measures. *88a Vink* Sachs* Bot. 703 The loss in 
the dry weight connected with the exhalation of carbon 
dioxide. 1887 Whitaker *s Almanack 363 Tn dry or com 
measure, eight bushel*, .make a quarter. 1891 Daily News 
9 Nov. 3/6 In both wet and dry department* separate rooms 
arc set apart for all deadly drugs. 

11. Not associated or connected with liquid, 
a. Not accompanied or associated with drink ; in 
U.S. political slang , said of places which favour 
the prohibition of tne liquor traffic, b. Of diseases, 
etc. : Not marked by a discharge of matter, phlegm, 
etc. C. Not accompanied with tears. fd. Not ac- 
companied with bloodshed : see also f. (obs.) e. 
Said of processes or apparatus in which no liquid 
is used. f. phr. To aie a dry death : i. e. without 
bloodshed, or (in Shaks.) without drowning. 

a. 1483 Calk. Angl. 108/3 A Dry festc, xerqfagia. 1379 
Fulkb Refut. Rastell 778 The Papistes nuke a drie com- 
munion, when they robbe the people of the cuppe. <391 G. 
Fletcher RuueCommw. lxPriviledge to drinke. .at dryeor 
prohibited time*. *999 H. Butte* Dyets drie Dinner A v, 
A Dry Dinner . . without all drinke, except Tobacco (which 
abo i* but Dry Drinke). 1867 Poole Dial. betw. Protest. 
4* Papist (1735) 198 It was not a dry Feast.. they had drink 
with it. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. liv. 350 note , A 
local option system, under which each county decide* 
whether it will be 4 wet* or ‘dry * (i e. permit or forbid the 
sale of Intoxicants). 189s Daily Newt 7 Apr. 3/6 Dividing 
the receipt* at the music-hall* . . as they are named in the 
trade 4 Wet Money * and 4 pry Money* ll e. money paid for 
refreshments, and for admission). 

b. e 1400 Larfranc't Cirurg. 57 J>e drie discrasie >00 


•chalt know* bi he . . litil quyttur*. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xii. (1887) 61 Good for the drie cowghe. 1704 
F. Fuller Med. Gymn . (1718) 18a Occasion’d by the Dry- 
Gripes of that Country, rist Hooter Med. Did . s. v. 
Comm, lilts U called, .from its victims, ths plumbers' and 
the painters' colic ; from its symptoms, the ary belly-ache, 
the nervous and spasmodic colic. *«S4 J; Forres Loom- 
necs Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 83 The expression dry catarrh 
involves a contradiction if we look to etymology.. I shall 
employ it. .to designate those inflammations of the bronchi 
which are attended with little or no expectoration. 

O. 18*9 W. Wmateley God*s Hush. ii. (1629) 49 The 
Lord wifi not reiect dry sorrow, if be see it hearty and 
true, a 1700 Dry den ( }.\ Dry mourning will decays more 
deadly bring. .Give sorrow vent, and let the sluices go. 
185a Hawthorne Btitkedale Rom. xxv, Dry sobs they 
seemed to be. 

<L 1818 Daniel Coll Hist. Eng. 75 (D.) Thus are both 
sides busied in this drie warre. 1660 Fuixkr Mixt Con- 
tempi. (1841) 304 If we should be blessed with a dry peace, 
without one drop of blood therein. 

e. 1798 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 9) II. 39$ In the Dry 

way, it may be essayed when pulverized. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. 4* Art II. 386 Iron .. precipitates nickel 
from its acid solutions, and ta the dry way takes from it the 
sulphur which it contains, c 1863 Lrtheby in Circ. Sc. I. 
137/2 The first dry-meter was patented by Mr. Malam iti 
1830. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Women xxx. (1889) 

950, I have often seen the knife used in the manner which 
..is called dry tapping, ripe Walmsley Electr. in Sew. 
Man xo8 Dry piles— that is. batteries where no fluids were 
used — were nn*t constructed by Behrens (1806). 

f. 1391 Shake. Two Gent. 1. i. 158 Destin'd to a drier 
death on shore. 1610 — Temp. 1 i. 79, I would faine dye 
a dry death. 1994 Mirr. Policy (1599* E iij, Tyrants, .goe 
neuer to Pluto with a drie death . . without bloud and murder. 
s668 R. L'Estrange Brief Hist. Times III- 375 He dy’d 
rather a Dry Death, then a Bloudy. 

+ 12 . Of a blow, or a beating : properly, That does 
not draw blood (as a blow given with a stick or 
the fist, which merely causes a bruise) ; by some 
app. used vaguely, «• Hard, stiff, severe. Obs. 

1330 Palsgk. 306/3 Bio, blewe and grene coloured, ns ones 
body is after a drie stroke. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades 
(1392)94 A lewe. .coucred with woundes and swelling drye 
blowes. 1590 Shake. Com. E*v. 11. ii. 64. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markm. Country ; Farms 711 Give him many a drie bob. 
1709 Steele Ta'tler No. 38 F 3 Many a dry Blow was 
strenuously laid on by each Side, 171* Vtnd. Sachwerell 
44 The Fellow, .had an honest dry drubbing, a 1774 Goldsm. 
tr. Scarrons Comic Rom. I. 104 Having got nothing but 
dry blows and empty ;>ockets. 

II. Figurative senses. 

13. Feeling or showing no emotion, impassive; 
destitute of tender feeling; wanting in sympathy 
or cordiality; stiff, hard, cold. In early use, 
chiefly : Wanting spiritual emotion or unction. 

ciaoo Ormin 9883 Haebenn follkess herrte lss..driue, & 
all wibbutenn d®w. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. HI. 27 Wcet- 
ynge of hevcnly deew to her drie hertis. c 1439 tr. De 
imitation e 11. viii. 48 Hov dry Sc hov harde bou art wiboute 
iheau ! 15*8 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 153*) 87 b, Drye, dull, 
or vndeuoute in spirituall tnynge*. 1837 Rui herford Lett. 
(1862) I. 440 He .. is grown mUkennmg and dry to Hi» 
poor friends. 178* -a Humr Hist . Eng. (1806) V. Ixxi. 321 
Noted for an address so cold! dry, and distant, that it was 
very difficult . . to soften or familiarize it. 18*5 T. J f.tferson 
Autobiog . Wks.1859 L no Lord North’s answers were dry, 
unyielding, .and betrayed an absolute indifference to the 
occurrence of a rupture. 183a M rb. Stowe l hale Tom's C. 
xxvi. 344 ' Well l ' said St. Clare, in a tone of dry endurance* 

14. Said of a jest or sarcasm uttered in a matter- 
of-fact tone and without show of pleasantry, or of 
humour that has the air of being unconscious or 
unintentional; also of a person given to such 
humour ; caustically witty ; in early use, ironical. 

134s Udall Erasm. Apobh. Pfef.*v, Of the subtile knackes, 
of the drye mockes . . wniehe Socrates dooeth there yse. 
*589 Puttenmam Eng, Poesie in. xviii <Arb.) 199 The 
figure Ironia, which we call the drye mock, soot Shake. 
Twel. N. 1. iii. 81, 1. v. 45. 1709 Rarnbl. Fuddle-Cups 7 
Keep your Flirt* to your self, and your merry dry Bobs. 
1818 Scott Hrt . Midi, v, [HeJ Mas . . something' of a 
humorist anil dry joker. *864 Burton Scot Abr. I. lit. 129 
Froissart, with a touch of dry humour, explains that their 
allies had no objection to speed the exit of the poorer knights. 
+ 15. Yielding no fruit, result, or satisfaction; 
barren, sterile, unfruitful, jejune. (C f. 4 .) Obs. (or 
merged in sense 17 ). 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter vi. 6, I sail make It to bere froit, 
bit Difore was drye fra goed werkes. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 153067 b, He shall go drye, and for a surety 
naue no perteccyon. 1590 Spenrkr F. Q. l 1. 4* ^ nc . * 
whose dryer braine Is tost with troubled sights and fancies 
weake. a 1680 Glanvill( !.), That the fire burns by heat, is 
an empty dry return to toe question, and leaves us still 
ignorant , _ 

+ b. Of person. : Miserly, stingy; reserved, un- 
communicative. (Cf. 4 .) Obs. 

1 35a Hulort, Drye fellow whom some call a pelt or 
pinchbecke. >604 etc. [see Dry-fist]. 161* Cotgr. %. v. 
Acquests, He is but a drie fellow, there is noueht to be got 
by dealing with hitn. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 509 Dry or reserved. t888-« Ld. Clarendon Diary 
(Ta He thanked me . . and said, he had not seen so par- 
ticular an account of those affairs before ; but he was very 
diy as to all things else. 

16. Lacking adornment or embelliahment, or some 
addition; meagre, plain, bare ; matter-of-fact. 

i8ri Laud Wks. (1849) II. 370 And If they say they 
believe them ta the Church’s sense ; yet that dry shift will 
not serve, a 1637 B. Jonson Discoveries , Predfiendi modi 
(1640) i»6 As wee should take care, that our style In writins, 
be neither dry. nor empty. 1849 H* Mot* Song q/Soul To 
Rdr. 7/1 Contemplations concerning the dry essence of the 


Deity are very consuming and unsatisfactory. 1848 Gac.e 
West Ind. ii. 6 With a pension and dry title only. 1679 
Cudworth Jntell. Syst. Pref., Enforced thereunto, by Dry 
Mathematical! Reason, rtf 14 Lady M. W. Momai.u 
Let. to Mrs. Hewei(i 9 $ 7 ) 1. 34 I would willingly return . 
something more, .than dry thanks impertinently expressed. 
1801 Lu Eldon in Veseys Rek. VIII. 43s It is the ca»e of 
a dry trust, all the debts and legacies being long paid, 
ttee Darwin Orig, Spec, ii, A long catalogue of dry facts. 

17. Deficient In interest ; unattractive, distasteful, 
insipid. {Jig. from food that wants succulency.) 

rial Burton Anal. Mel. 1. ii. 1. it (t6u) 39 Our subtle 
Schoolmen . . are weak, dry, obscure. 1081 PErvs Diary 
ta May, Methought it was a poor dry Sermon. «7ia 
Addison Sped. So. 315 r 3 These Points are dry in them- 
selves to the generality of Reader*. 178# Harris Phitol. Enq. 
Wks. (1841) 43$ If the** speculations appear too dry, they 
may be rendered more pleasing, If the reader would peruse 
the two pieces criticised. 179a J. Q. Adams H’ks. (18*4) 
IX. 567 Mankind have an aversion to the study of the 
science of government Is it because the subject U dry? 

M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 14 Annals, .valuable to the 
antiquary, but dry end profitless to others. 

18. Art. Characterized by stiff and formal out* 
lines ; lacking in softness or mellowness ; frigidly 
precise. 

1718 Notes Dryden's transl. Du Fresnoy's Art Painting 
334 His Manner was Gothique and very dry. Ibid. 227 
l His) manner was drier and harder then any of Raphael's 
School, a 1909 Sir J. Kfynoi ds Joum. Flanders 4* Holland 
(R ), The u»Tl of the Angels, by F. Florin, 1554 ; which has 
some good parts, but without masses, and dry. Leitch 
Mailer's Anc. Art ft 205. 195 The workmanship, no we ver, 
is still drier than in the Antonines. 187 8 Humfiirkxr ( We* 
Coll. Man. xxiv. 353 A dry and hard manner of execution. 

19. Of money, rent, or fees : Paid in hard cash, 
in actual coin. [Cf. F. argent sec , pertc slche.] 

1374 Hrllowts Gueuara's Fam. Ef. 16a Such as shal 
play at Gardes or dice for drie money, Harkingi on 

O.eana (1700) 36 Worth a matter of four millions dry rents. 
1864 Pkfvr Diary 30 Sept., 1 am fain to preserve my vowe 
by paying 20s. dry money into the poor’s box. 1894 
Proved. God 64 That what could not be done by dry Money, 
might be by Debauchery. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 
97 p e To Zeiinda’it woman, .fifteen guineas in dry money. 
*7*8 Berkeley Let. to T. Prior 12 June Wks. 1871 IV. 112 
It hath cost me rto pounds dry fees, besides expedition- 
money to men ta office. 1883 Standanl 3 Apr. a/6 He had 
played in Defendant’s house.. but not for ‘dry money’. 

20. Dry light (an expression derived from a 
doubtful or corrupt passage in Heraclitus ; ed. Hy- 
watcr 30): ‘Light’ untinged by any infusion of 
personal predilection, prejudice, or fancy. 

i6s< Bacon Ess., Lriendship F7 Heraclitus saith in one of 
his ALnigmaet : Dry Light is euer the best. — Apophth. 
q 68 Heraclitus the Obscure sayd : The drie Light was the 
best Soule. Meaning, when the Faculties Intellectual are in 
vigour, not wet, nor, as it were, blooded by the Affei lions. 
1870 Lowell A monk my Bks. Ser. 1. (187 3) 149 The web that 
looks so familiar and ordinary in the dry light of every day. 
B. as adv. In a dry manner, dryly. (Sec C. 2.) 
1313 Ad 3 Hen. VI It, c. 4. | x If the same Worsted, so 
dry calandred, taketh uny Wet. *710-1* SvnrT Lett. (1767) 
III. 97 I talk dry ancf cross to him. 1763 A. Dickhon 
Treat. Agtic. xix. (ed 2) 341 Where the land is very dry 
situated. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxviii, * He’s rowing 
dry , your honour— only making bilave.’ 

O. Combinations. 

1. Paragynthetic, a* dry-eyed a . , having dry eyes, 
tearless, not weeping ; dry-boned, -fancied , - hattded , 

leaved, -lipped, - skinned, -ionguta, etc. adjs. ; also 
dry- looking adj. See also Dky-fihtkd, -footed. 

1618 Braiiiwait Descr. Death in Farr S. P. 7 at. / 
(1848) 271 C’hop-falne, crest-sunke, # drie*bon'd anatomic. 
*667 Milton P. L. xi. 495 Sight so deform what heart of 
Rock could long # Drie-ey’d behold ? *890 Pall Mall G. 
3 Sept. 6/2 The face, .has the drawn expression of dry-eyed 
grief *68a If. More Annot. Glanvill's Lux O. 50 Any 
•dry-fancied Metaphysician*, a *66* Hoi vi»ay Juvenal 24* 
As in a "drie-mouth’d fcaver. *833 Tknnyson Aland 1. 
xviii. 8 The # dry.tongued laurels* pattering talk. 

2. Adverbial, in comb, with verbs and their 
derivatives, a. In a drv wav ; without the use of 
liquid; without drawing blood: as dry rub, -scratch, 
-snub, etc., vba.; dryhlounng pres. pplc. ; t dry- 
bang, tdry-baate vbs. « Dby-brat; dry -cup- 
ping, see Cupping i ; dry -cure v., to cure meat, 
cto. by aalting and drying, at distinguished from 
pickling ; dry-grind v to grind articles of cutlery 
without the use of water ; nence dry-grinder, a 
workman employed in dry- grinding \ so dry* 
pointing, e. g. of needles and table foi ks ; dry* 
salt v . « dry-cure ; dry-ahave v ., (sec quots.). 

c rioo Day Begg. Bednall Gr. tv. iii, And I did not *dry bang 
ye all one after another 1’de eat no more but Mustard. 1630 
Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. vi. 58 They . . “dry-basted brother 
Hill and left vs, * 7*8-48 Thomson spring 115 If. a cut- 
ting gale, .“dry-blowing, breathe Untimely frpsi, ri«a 34 
Good Study Med. ted. 4) HI- 473 'fb« use of “dry cupping 
between the shoulders. *8t4 Ann. Reg. *59 His apparatus 
for the relief of # dry-grinders. 183a Barrage Kam. Manuf. 
xix. (ed. 3) 187 “Dry-pointing, which also is executed with 
great rapidity. 1493 Act 1 1 lien. Vll, c, 10 Prcamb, , Pillows 
made of. . scalded feders and “drie pulled feders to gedre. 
*883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 378/1 Goat-skins in their raw 
state come to the market * “dry salted ’. *880 E, A. Parker 
Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 305 On Intermediate days the rooms 
are “dry-scrubbed, *8ao Thomas Lat. Diet., Attonders 
aliquem astro, to ridde him of his gold, to “drie shaue him. 
*708 Phillies, To Dry-shave, to chowse, gull or cheat 
notoriously. 1778 in Harped s Mag. (1883d 546/* (He) shall 
be dry shaved . .and have his head dressed on the parade. 



DRY. 


DRY-BBAT 


b. So as to be or become dry, to dryness: as 
dry suck , -weep vb* ; dry-burnt, -drunken, -roasted, 
-withering ppl. a<fjs 

1891 K. Kim inc. Light that failed xii, The gras* was 
•dry burnt in the meadow*. 1589 Cogan Haven Health 
(1616) 132 Except it be very *dry routed. 1871 Shadwell 
Human rnts m, Loin* of Mutton drv-roa*ted. 1604 Dkkkek 
Honest Wh . vui. Wks. 1873 II. 49 Thou Mry-suckst him. 

3 . Special attributive combs.: dry-beard, an old 
man with a dry or withered beard ; dry-bob (see 
lion sb. 7 ) ; hence dry-bob vb. ; dry -bone (U.S.), a 
miner’s name for the silicate and other ores of zinc 
(Dana 1868); dry-bones, a contemptuous or 
familiar term for a thin or withered person, who 
has little flesh on his bones ; dry-bulb ther- 
mometer, one of the two thermometers of which 


a dry- and wet- bulb hygrometer consists ; dry- 
0 as tor, ‘a kind of beaver, called also parchment- 
beaver ' (Webster 1864); dry-cooper, a cooper 
who makes casks, etc. for dry goods; f dry- 
ditch v. trans to work at (anything) without 
result, like one digging a ditch into which no 
water Hows; dry-fly a . and v . (Angling), used 
to describe a method of fishing in which an arti- 
ficial fly is dangled just above the water; dry 
house, a building in which miners change their 
clothing (aKo called drying-house , or dty); dry 
lodging, lodging without board ; dry-march, a 
match or boundary-line not formed by a river or 
water ; dry multure, sec Multube ; dry-needle 
« dry point ; dry pack, see Pack ; dry-pile a. 
(f dtipile), with the pile dry; dry-plate (Photogr), 
a sheet of glass coated with collodion subsequently 
sensitized and dried, or, more usually, with an 
emulsion of gelatine (or collodion) containing a 
sensitive silver salt, and exposed to the action of 
light in a dry state; dry-point (Engraving), 
(a) a sharp-pointed needle used for engraving with- 
out acid on a copper plate fiom which the etching- 
ground has been removed ; (b) the process of en- 

t graving in this way, or an engraving so executed ; 
lence dry point vb. ; dry -puddling, see Puddling; 
+ dry-ront, a Kknt-seck or barren rent, i.e. one 
reserved without clause of distress (obs.) ; dry- 
shearor, a workman whose business is to shear 
the nap of cloth; dry-skin (see quot.); dry- 
stone a , applied to a ‘dike’ or stone wall built 
without mortar, cf. Dike sb. 6b; dry-stove, 
a stovi* for plants, with dry heat; dry wall, a 
wall built without mortar. See also Dry dock, etc. 

1740 Garrkk Lethe 1. (1798) I. 11 Well said, old •dry- 
beard 1797 T. Park Sonne ts 66 By Pythagrean dry* 
beards sentenc'd. 48 64 "Dry-bob [see flon sbj ]. 1881 W. 

K. Norris A fat rim. I. 73 You never used to dry-bob at 
Eton, did you? 184* James A. Neil III. xiv, Ha, old ♦dry- 
bones, have i caught thee at length? x88s Watts Put. 
Cheat. Ilf. 337 *1 able I. To obtain the dew-point, mul- 
tiply the difference of reading of the thermometers by the 
factor opposite the *dry4>ulb reading, and subtract the 
nroduct from the dry-oulb reading. *715 Lend, Gat. 
No. 5308/1 Mr. Henry Taylor, *Ury Coo|>er. <11670 
IIackkt AbA. Williams 11. (1693) 98 Hi* adversaries did 
♦dry -ditch their matters und digg’d in vain. 1885 Pail 
Mall G. 39 June 4/3 The beautiful and delicate art of 
fishing with the # dry fly. 1893 Nat. Observer 5 Aug. 300/3 
You mint creep up-stream as warily as if you were dry-fly- 
ing it on the Hampshire chalk. 1884 Health Exhtb . 
Catal. 130/1 Drawing of *Dry House where miners change 
their clothes, 1796 in Scoit Old Mart. Introd., To *drye 
Lodgiuge for seven weeks, To 4 1. 1815 Hist. Little Pat 

( t/oulston Tracts I. xi. 3) bnc . . lived in one of those cellars 
which have ‘dry lodgings* written over the door. s8ao 
Scon Monast . vi, The last who went south passed the ♦dry- 
march at the Kidingburn with an escort of thirty spear*. 

< 1700 Imison Sth Art 11. 48 The “dry needle., is prm- 
cipally employed in the extreme light parts of water, sky, 
drapery, architecture, &c. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xx. exxiv. 

i8B And loue will shoote you from hi* mightie bow, Weake i* 
the shot that ♦dripilc falles in snow. 1859 Photogr. News 
1 296 Some difference of opinion cxi*t* a* to the collodion 
best suited for «dry plate*. 1878 Abney Photogr \ (1890) 91 
la the development of dty plates . , the image . . is built up 
from the solid silver salt in the film itself. Ibid., The prac- 
tical part of dry-plate processes. 1837 Whittock Bk. 
Trades (1843) ai6 The *drypoint, or needle, is principally 
employed for the lightest parts of the engraving on the cop. 
per plate. 1883 A the not urn 34 Feb. 256/x The etchings and 
dry-points of Venetian views which Mr, Whistler is show- 
ing. 17 a* Chamukri.aynk in Phtl. Trans. XXX 1 1 . 161 A 
kind of Tumor .. as the ♦Dry-sheerers, or those who dress 
Cloth, have upon their left Hands. 1701 C. Wolley Jml. 
in N. Y. (i860) 30 If the Blubber be not fat and free, the 
Whale is call'd a *Dry-Skin. 18x6 Scott Old Mo rt. i. note , 
Called by the vulgar a *dry.stane dyke. 1878 C. R. 
Conukr T entwork Pal , 313 Siloam— a most disappointing 
pool with dry-stone wall* and a little muddy water. i8ao 
Craven Dial * Dry-uudl, a wall without lime. 1873 H, 
Sffncer Study Sociol. iii. (1877) 48 A dry wail of .the same 
height and stability. 

Dry, sb. Forms : sec prcc. [subst. use of prec.] 

1 . Dry state or condition, esp . of the atmosphere j 
dryness, drought. 


e xaoo Trin Coll. Horn. 133 He..|>ole8 hi* unwilte hwili 
drute and hwde wete. a 1300 Cursor M. 6365 (G6tt.) For ni 
tfj* "* n » ^ a . te N ? changid kai neucr )*ir state, 1377 Pol 
Loews <.Roll*) I. 316 Ihei dreddc nother tempest, druyji 


694 

nor wete. 1414 Brampton Penil. Pt. lxxviii, For dry myn 
herte to gydere is runne. 1480 Caxton Deter. Brit, « With 
colde ne with hate, with weet ne with drye. 1695 Wood, 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1733) 37a Successions of Heat 
and Cold, Wet and Dry. S870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
ill. 379 At end of dry He cut hi* hay. to lie long in the rain. 
•MR- f*\ Burton in A theme urn % Nov. 568/3 Dead water 
during the dries, and a lake witn two outlets after the 
annual rain*. 

t b. Thirst : cf. Dry a. 3. Obs. 

X377 Langl, P. PI. B. xiv. *0 Ete whan he hungreth, 
Or wh an how. .clyngcst for drye. c 14/60 Towneley Afyst . 
(Surtees) 313, I dy nere for dry. 

2 . That which is dry ; spec, dry land. In (he 
dry : on, or as on, dry Iancl ; not under water. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 183 pe dri [he] cald erth. 138a Wyclik 
Ps. xciv[xcv]. 5 Of nym i* the se, and he made It; ami the 
drie his nondis formeden. 1784 Cowper ‘Task 11. 56 When 
did the waves *0 haughtily o erleap Their ancient barriers, 
deluging the dry? 1871 G. Macdonald Sonn. cone. Jesus 
vi. When God said. 1 Let the Dry appear 1 * 

8 . A drying-placc, or drying-house. 

*MJ., H. Collins in Jml. Soc . Arts 5 May 568/1 The floor 
or ' pan ’ of the dry i* composed of fire-clay tiles. 188s Encyt l. 
Brit. XI V. 1/3 It is transferred to the drying-house or * dry *. 
4 . Alnsonry. 1 A fissure in a stone, intersecting it 
at various angles to its bed, and rendering it unfit 
to support a load* (Ogilvie). 

Jamieson, Dry tin a *tonc), a flaw. Aberd. 

Dry (tlrai), v . Fa. t. and pple. dried (droid). 
Forms : 1 dryxean, 2-4 dri;e n, 3 ( Orm . ) drij- 
$enn, 3-4 druye(n, 4 dnri^o, drue, drei;e, dri, 
4-6 drey, drye, 4-7 drie, 5- dry (inflexions dries, 
drieth, drying). Fa. t. 1 drysde, drixde, 3-5 
dride, 4 droid©, droyedo, druyde, 3 dryed(e, 
4- dried. Fa. pple. 1 sedrixed, 3 ( Orm .) dri^- 
Jedd, 4-5 dreyed, 4-8 dryed, 6-7 dride, 7 
dryde, 7-8 dry'd, 6- dried ; (0. 7 drien). [OE. 
dryg(e)an, dr (gears, f. dryge Dry a.) 

1 . trans. To make dry (e.g. by wiping, rubbing, 
exposure to heat or air, draining, etc.); to rid, 
deprive, or exhaust of moisture ; to desiccate. 

r«88 K. dLLFRKD Boeth. xxxix. 8 13 So hata sumor dryjh 
and scar wah and bleda. c xooo Ags. GosA . John xi 2 

And d little [Hatton G. drcidel his fet mid nyre h>ccon. 
cisooOkmin 8635 Forr h^tt te land was* dri^edd all And 
scorrcncdd hnrrhhe druhhhc. a 1300 Cursor M. 140x1 Sco.. 
|>an parn dries wit hir hare. 01400 Maundev. (1839' *»• *9 
l’hci dryen it at the Sonne. rx4oo tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S ) 76 pcs bynges drye* and feblys 
pe body, a ty>o Flower <y Leaf (R ), To dry their clothes 
yi were wringing weat. 1549-61 S 1 hknhold 8c H. Ps. cxix. 
313 As a skin boltcl in the sniokr, So am I parti-ht anddiide. 
i6«6 Bacon Sytva § 56 After it be dryed a little before the 
Fire. 1664 Evki yn Kal. Hort. (1730) 206 They should be 
dry’d in the Sh.ide. 17a® Leoni tr. Alberti's A rchit. I. 35/f 
Wtiod thus dry’d . . acquires a Hardness . . by which means 
they think it 1* better dried. 1848 Dickens Dombey v, Mrs. 
Chick was yet drying her eyes. 

b. To remove or abstract (water or moisture) ; 
to wipe away, cause to evaporate, or drain off. 

c 13*0 Barlam Josafihat (Rodl. MS.) 867 Whnn bu 
my^tlieuin arcthe wit pin hond, and drej^e pe water of pc 
se 1387 Tkrvisa Higden (Roll*) V. 113 Fa*te by tne 
brook bat lie dreyede [v.r. druyde]. 1551 Crowley L'leas. 

4 r Pain 483 Christo doeth drye all tenres fiom the op- 
pressedis eye. 1697 Damwer Coy. I. vii. 197 The Water 
..was now dried away. 1798 Canning New Motality 89 
in Anti- Jacobin 9 July (1853) 204 Not she. who drie* Tho 
orphan's tears. 184s Tennyson Audlev Court 4* Till all 
his juice is dried, and all his joints Are (till of chalk. 

2 . intr. To become dry ; to lose or be exhausted 
of moisture ; to cease to yield a supply of liquid. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll, Horn, 155 Sum of be sed ful uppe pc 
ston and dride pere. a 1300 Cursor M. 3x0 (Colt.) He is 
welle bat neucr sal dri. c 1340 /bid. 8768 (Trin.) be tre . . 
for cldc bigon to drije. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Roll*) I. 
967 Hi* armes driede and wax al drye. c 14x0 Palleui. on 
Husb. I. 363 The see grauel is (attest for to drye. 1548 
Lyndesay Agsl. Syde Taillis 75 In Somcr quhen the streitti* 
dryis. 1703 Moxon Mech. F.xtrc. 259 The Morter doth not 
Cement, when it dries ha*tily. 1705 Loud. Gas. No. 4114/4 
It [a sandbank] dry* at Low-Water. 1870 C. F. Gordon 
Gumming in Gd. Words 138/a Masses of apricots spread out 
to dry in the sun. 

b. Of water or moisture : To disappear or 
pass away by evaporation, absorption, or draining. 

?c 1313 Old Age ii. in Reliq. Ant. II. 210 Moch me anucp 
JwU mi drivij druip. c 1400 Lanfrani s Cirurg. 197 If )>ou 
watHschist hise lymes in wntir, anoon ri^t it wole drie yn. 
i6ox Smakr. A IPs Well 11. i. 143 Great flouds haue flowne. . 
and great Seas haue dried. 1648 Gage West Ind . 109 The 
unctuous part will dry away, 
t 3 . intr. To be thirstv, to thirst. Obs. 

In ME. also im/ers. me dneth ; cf. Hunckr. 

136a Langl. P. PI, A. l 25 And drink whon pou dniljest 
[»• dryext : v.rr. pe dri^eb, pw drieth]. a 154s Wyatt 
Poet. Whs. (1861) 1 17 For thirst to death 1 dry. 

4 . a. trans. To render (a cow, etc.) ‘dry *; to 
exhaust or stop the secretion of milk in. b. intr. 
To become ‘dry*, cease to give milk. 

1760 A. Young Tour /ret. (Nat. Lih Ed.) 116 All have 
cows, and when they dry them, buy others. 1797 J. Down- 
ing Disord. Horned Cattle 87 The following medicine may 
be given to any cow you wish to dry. x8o6 Forsyth 
Beauties Scott. III. 76 The thicker milk of those which 
were beginning to dry. x8a8 Craven Died, s.v,, * It’s time 
to dry the cow, shoe gives lile milk \ 1894 Times 6 Mar. 4/3 
A few farmers report that they cannot dty off their cows. 

O. pry up. trans. a. To suck, draw, or take up 
(liquid or moisture) entirely, as is done by the sun 


or with a cloth or the like. b. To exhaust (any- 
thing) of its moisture; to render quite dry; to 
desiccate. (Chiefly in passive.) 

c 138s Chaucer L . G. W. 775 Thisbe, Phebus..Hadde 
dreyed up the dew of erbis wete. 1484 Caxton Curiall 1 
The grace of humsnyte is not dreyed vp in the. 155a 
Huloet, Dryed vp to be, as a cowe or yewe that goeth 
gelde or foremilch and geueth no mylke. 1963 W. Fulki 
Meteors (1640) 63 b, Chalke is an earth by heate concocted 
. .and dried up. 16x3 Lurch as Pilgrtmage (1614) 105 
In Summer it (Jordanji* almost drien up. X664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort . (1720) 197 The sharp Easterly .. Winds trans- 
pierce, and dry them [tulip*] up. 1804 Ann. Rev. 11. 81/1 
One fertile source of information was dried up. 1850 
M r Cosii Dti>. Gold. 111. ii. (1874) 407 The amazon., had 
her breast dried up that she might fight the more fiercely. 
*• 7 * R. H. Hutton Ess. <1877) I. 18 Theoretic atheism 
dries up the sources of personal affection. 

c. intr. Of water or moisture: To disappear 
entirely as by evaporation. Of a source : To cease 
to yield liquid, to become quite dry. 

1535 Covekdalb Job xii. 15 Bcholde, yf he witholde the 
waters, they drye vp. 1604 Shake. Oth. iv. ii. 60 The 
Fountaine from the which my currant runne*, Or clxe dries 
vp, 17*6 Leoni tr. Albertis Archil. II. 104/1 Springs., 
which have dryed up. 184* Tennyson Two Voices 268 The 
sap drie* up : the plant decline*. 

d. intr . (slang or colloq .) To stop the flow of 
words, cease talking ; also gen. to stop, cease. 

*864 in Webster. 1865 The Index 2 Feb. (Farmer), With 
which mode*t contribution we dry up with reference to the 
subject. 1884 Comh . Mag. June 6x7 (ibid.) Dry up I. .the 
slangy.. exclamation with which he cuts short ..attempt* of 
his mother to lecture him. 1884 G. Mookk Mummer's fVtfe 
(1887) 179 No matter how well you knew your words, you’d 
dry up when you got befoie the footlights. 189* Stkvrn- 
son yailima Lett. xxiv. (1895) 231 The rain begin* .. and 
I will do the reverse and dry up. 

Dry, obs. form of Drkk. 

Dryad (drai d*d). Also 6-7 driade. PI. 
dryads : also in L. form dryades (droi &dfz >. 
[ad. L. Diyas, pi. Dtyad-es ^ G. Apvhs, pi. A jnt&dtt 
wood-nymphs, f. fipuy, 6pv-6s tree.] 

1 . In Gr. and Lat. Mythol. A nymph supposed to 
inhabit trees ; a wood nymph. 

*555 Eokn Decades 23 They supposed that they had seene 
those mo*t beawtyfull Dryades. 1573 Lanrham Let. (1871) 
14 The Fawn*, the Satyrc*, the Nymphs, thcDrynrdes, ami 
the Hamadryades. 1598 Marston Pygmal., etc. Sat. iv. 155 
Summon the Nymphs and Driades to bring Some rare in- 
uention, whilst thou doost sing. 2667 Milton P. L, ix. 387 
Like a Wood-nymph light, Oread or Dryad, or of Delta's 
Traine. 1708 Prior Turtle 4 Sparrow 35 The dryads all 
forsook the wood. 1798 Coleridge Future, Ye Oread* 
chaste, ye dusky Dryades. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, ii. 
(1878) 17 Maiblc fauns and dryads were cooling themselves. 

2 . transf. a. A maiden of the woods ; a sylvan 
beauty, d. A forest-tree, a deni/en of the woods. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr Camus' Admir. Events 10 Thi* 
young Gentleman . . inflamed with the love of thi* Driade. 
28*3 Byron Islam/ 11. xi, The palm, the loftiest dryad of the 
woods. 

3 . a/trib. and Comb. 

a 1790 Warton Bathing Sonn. ii. (R ), Young Health, a 
Drynu-maid in vesture green . . On airy uplands met the 
piercing gate. 

Hence X>rya*dlo a., of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a dryad. 

1891 C. E. Craddock In Sir, Countr. iv, Soft dryadic 
murmurs. Ibid, xii, A flitting drjadic shape. 

Dry&fldiurt (drai-£zdt*t), sb. and a. [That 
is, dry as dust .J 

A. sb. The name of a fictitious person to whom 
Sir W. Scott pretends to dedicate some of his 
novels; hence, a writer or student of antiauities, 
history, or statistics, who occupies himsell with 
the driest and most uninteresting details. 

18*0 Scott Ivanhoe . The venerable name of Dr. Jona* 
Dryasdust. x8u — Nigel Introd. Ep., Captain Clutterbuck 
to the Reverend Dr. Dryasdust. i8<8 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1 . 
x6 (H.)The Prussian Dryasdust, otherwise an honest fellow, 
ana not afraid of labour, excel* all other Dryasdusts yet 
known, a 187s Maurice Friendship Bks. vii. (1874) 914 
The Dryasdust* may pick up real gems amidst heaps of 
rubbish. 1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 644/1 In spite of his being 
a follow of the Royal Historical Society, has nothing of the 
Dryasdust about him. 

B. adj. 1 . Extremely ‘ dry \ as a writer, book, 
or subject of study. 

187* M into Eng. Prose Lit. njv. 313 The most dryasdust 
of the whole. 1879 E. Garrett House by Wks . II. 79 Dry- 
ns-dust antiquarian stories. 1880 Mias Braddon Just as / 
am xiv, She considered political economy a* a dry -as- dust 
something outside the circle of her life. t88i — One Thing 
Needful viii, Aged by poring over dry-as-dust books. 

2 . lit. Of climate : Extremely dry or rainless. 

1889 Geikik Addr. Brit. Assoc. (Nature 19 Sept. 490) A 
dry-as-dust climate like that of some of the steppe-regions of 
our own day. Ibid., 1 cannot . . find . . any evidence of a dry-as- 
dust epoch, .in Europe during, .the Pfeistoccnc period. 
Hence ( nonce-wds .) Dry*sdu**tic, Dr ju- 

dirstish adj s . ; Dryaodirstlsm. 

1864 Carlyle FrteUe. Gt. xiv. i. (1873) IV. 149 The dark 
Dtyasdustic ages. 1888 Glasgow Even. Cit. 7 Sept . 9/4 The 
British Association, which bos naturally an extensive ac- 
quaintance with Ury-as-dustism. 1890 Spectator 31 May 
767 Elaborate and yet not Dryasdust-lah disquisitions. 

t Dry-beat, v. Obs . trans. To inflict ‘dry 
blows r upon (see Dry a. 12); to beat soundly or 
severely. Hence Dry-beaten ppl, a. 
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1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 64 Th!t drye beaten hosteler. 
* 3*9 Fes/fo **>. Hatchet Eiijb, A yonger brother, that 
meanes to dric beate those of the Elder house. 1601 Hol- 
land Pluianh's Mor. 1*81 HU body, .isdrie beaten, brused 
and broken. 01667 !»*• Taylor Serm. Rom. ii. 4 Wks. 
1831 II. m He by dry-beating him might make him at 
least sensible of blows. 

Dryche, var. form of Drktch t>. 2 Obs, 

Drydenian (dreidTniln), a. Characteristic, 
or in the style, of the English poet John Dryden 
(1631-1700). So Drydanio (droide nik), Dry- 
denials (droi*d£n,iJ) adjs., in same sense ; Dry 4 - 
deniam, a phrase, etc. characteristic of Dryden. 

«687 Settle Reft. Dryden Pref. a The boldest Drydenism 
that e’re came in Print, ibid. *3 The preatest piece of 
Drydenian Nonsense that I have met with yet. Ibid, ax 
S omething Drydenish. Ulnatured and unjauntee. *868 
Lowell Dryden Pr. Wks. 1890 III. 141 note , A very I>ry. 
denish verse. Saintkbuky Hist. 19 th Cent. Lit. 8 The 

Drydenian triplet, .on which Pope had frowned. 

Dry dock, dry-dock. A dock from which 
the water is or may be let out, for repairing (or 
building) a ship : see Dock sbfi 4. 

16*7 (see Dock A? 4]. 1697 Dampikk Voy . 1 . xiit. 363 They 
immediately hale their Ship into a dry Dock, and bum her 
bottom. 1603 Morse in M Cutler Life, etc. (1888) II. 139 
The President’s scheme of a Dry Dock at Washington, 
appears to me in a high degree visionary and ridiculous. 
1881 Law Re/. 11 Q. Bench Div 503 The owner of a dry 
dock used for the painting and repairing vessels. 

Hence Dry-dock v. t traits, to place (a vessel) In 
a dry dock for repairs. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 13 Aug tt The ordinary methods by 
which ships are dry-docked. 189s Boston Her. (U. S.) ax 
Mar. 7/s The lack of dry-docking facilities. 

Drye, obs. form of I)kke, Dry. 

Dryer, var. of Drier, freq. in techn. senses, 
t Brjrfat, dry-fat. Obs. Also 6 drievat, 
6-7 drifat(te, driefat(te, etc. ; also as two words. 

t f. Dry a. + Fat - vat .] A large vessel (cask, 

arrel, tub, case, box, etc.) used to hold dry 
things (as opposed to liquids) : see Fat sb. x 3. 

15*6 Tolls in Dillon Calais 4 Pale (1893) 89 For evry 
dryfiatt with merchandyce iujd. 1540. etc. [iee Fat sb * 3}. 
1558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy . (1589) 137, 3 Driefats of 
bread. 1^77 87 Holinshkd Chron. if. 196 Utilise it come 
out of their owne drievat. 16*5 B. Jonson Staple of N. ill. 
iv, I am a broken vessell . . a shrunke old DryfaL 1677 
Y a ur anton Eng. I mfrov 4s The Thread i* brought down 
the Elbe and Rhine in dry Fats for Holland and Flanders. 

Bryf(e, dryff(e, dryfen, obs. inf. and pa. pplc. 
of Drive v. 

tBrT*-fl«t, Obs . [cf. Dry a. 15 b.] A 
niggardly or stingy person. So f Dry* -flirted a., 
niggardly, miserly, stingy. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 38 Of all filthy 
dryfisted Knights. 1607 — Knts. Conjur (1842) 76 Nasn 
inueyed bitterly . . against dryfisted patrons. 1633 Ford 
Love's Sacr. in. i, Wny, wise madam Dry-fist, could your 
mouldy brain be so addles? [1674 Cotton Com/l. Gamester 
in Singer Hist. Cards (t8t6J 334 Throwing. ,at a good sum 
with a dry fist (as they call it) ; that is, if they nick you, it 
is theirs ; if they lose, they owe you so much J 

Dry-foot ^droi’fut), adv. (a.) Also without 
hyphen, and as two words : see Dry and Foot. 

1 . With dry feet ; without wetting the feet, 
c taoo Ormin 10338 All comm oferr drmefot All alls itt 
waterr nacre, a xa*5 Juliana 32 t>u leddest israclcs folc 
burh he reade sea . . druifot. *387 Trkvisa Uigden (Rolls) 
V. 239 He wolde lede hemdrie toot into he londe of byheste. 


foote, as once they past ouer Iordan. 
on 0. 6 N. Test , Evangelists, Walked u_ 
+ 2 . To draw or hunt dry foot'. 
by the mere scent of the foot. 

_ _ r> _ f. r» ... :: 


16*3 Lisle /Elfric 
on < 9 .V N Test t Evangelists, W alked upon tnc sea drie-toot. 

‘ ‘ ' ‘ ' to track game 

Also fig. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 39 A hound that runt 
Counter, and yet draws drifoot well. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. V, ccxlix, When we read that wonder, and 
have trac'd Histone, dry-foot. 165s Life Father Sar/i 
(1676) 41 Like Dogs that draw dry-foot. 

•j* 8f. allrib. or adj. Obs. 

1608 Machin Dumb Knt. in. in Hari. Dodsley X. 166, I 
care not for his diy-foot hunting. 1635 Quarles Emblemes 
iv. via. 2x3 And, from her sandy deepen, approach the dry- 
foot shore. 167a Siiadwbll Miser 11. Wks. 1720 III. 39 
Thou art tike a dry-foot dog. 

Bzy 4 -foo:tea, a. Having dry feet ; with the 
feet not wetted ; -* prec. 1. 

a ism A ncr . R . 220 t&r heo eoden drul-uoted. 1*98 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 367 (They] p&ssyd 
Iordan drye foted. *577-87 Harrison England 1. x. 30 
Such as a man may go into drie-footed at the full Sea. 
Sim 


Marry at P. Sim fie xii, Whether he was out of his 
depth or not, I can't tell, although 1 suspect that he was not 
dry-footed. 

b. fig. ? Passing lightly and dexterously over a 
difficulty (like one who steps lightly over a stream 
without wetting his feet). 

[1579 Fulkk H e skins' Pari. 359 Maister Heskins skippeth 
oner with a drye foote, that Ambrose saitb. .he shall not 
die.) 1830 Coleridge Tabled, so May, The explanation 
of Erasmus, and Clarke, and some others, is very dry-footed. 

Dry-foU'Ildir, v. irons . To render (a horse) 
lame from inflammation in the hoof ; ■» Foukdkr 
v . Chiefly in pa, pple. Dry-foundered • 
Foundered. ? Obs (In quot- 1654 alluding to 
the foundering of a ship.) 


s6st Beaum.A Fl. King 4 no King V. iii, If he kick thus 
f the dog-days, he will be dry-foundred. 1654 H. L'E strange 
Char , /, 131 Before these ships could be fitted to flote upon 
the main, they were dry-foundred at land. For the Tax 
being a burden, every man began to study how to decline 
the weight, a 1656 Ussher Ann vi. (1658) 301 Fearing least 
..he should dry founder and lose all his horses. 

Dry}©, obs. form of Dree, Dry. 

Dryght, -}t, -In, -yn s sec Dbight, Driohtin. 
Dry goods. A name (chiefly in U.S.) for the 
class ofmerchandise comprising textile fabrics and 
related things ; articles of drapery, mercery, and 
haberdashery (as opposed to groceries). 

1708 De/lorable State Hew Eng 18 in Sennit's Diary 
(1879) II. 115* One Hog's- Head of Dry Goods. *775 A. 
Burnaby Trav. 71 With the dry goods, which they pur- 
chase in London, they traffick in the neighbouring colonies. 
181s H. 8 t J. Smith Ref. Addr., Loyal Effusion, And raised 
the price of dry goods and tobaccos. x8ax Dwight Trav. 

I . 187 There were in Ncw-Haven. .41 stores of dry goods, 

b. altrib ., as dry •goods business, dealer , shop, 

store ; dry- goo* daman, one who sells dry goods. 

0x813 A * Wilson Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 233 At 
length we spelt this precious piece of lore ; ' Pat Dough- 
erty’s Hotel and Drycood Store ’. 1837 Hawthornr Amen 
Nott.bks. xa Aug., Fellow-passenger, a Bouton dry goods 
dealer, travelling to collect bilU. 1863 — Our Old Home 
(1883) 1 . 160 What wc should call a dry-goods store, or, 
according to the English phrase, a mercer's and haber- 
dasher's shop. 1863 Dicey Federal St. I. 3 A number of 
New York and Boston dry-goods men. 
t Dry hedo. Obs. Also drihed, dryehed. 
[f. Dry a . : see -head.] Dryness, drought; dry 
land ; a dry place, desert. 

01300 E. R. Psalter lxv[ij. 6 Whilk hat tornes he *e In 
mikel drihed for lo be. a 13*5 Prose Ps. Ixxviiti). 45 Hou 
oft hij greued hyin in wildernes *, hij somond him ill ire in 
dryhedc. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T S.) 236 In hy^e 
hylic* of pryde arn iiij. wyckednessys, )>at arn, dryehed, 
hardhed, bareynhed, & a foul fall doun. 

t Dry'ine. Obs. Also 6 drynaa. [ad. late Or. 
tyvivas, f. 8pvs tree, oak.] A serpent reputed to 
live in hollow oaks. 

2591 Sylvestkr Du Bartas 1, vi. 201 Th* Adder, and 
Drynas (full of odious stinky 1607 ToI’skli. Ser/enls 
(1658) 717 Bcllonius writeth, that he never saw any Serpent 
greater then this Dryine, which he calleth Dendrozaiila. 

Drying (drai’in), vbl. sb. [f. Dry v. + inu 1.] 

1 . The actiunof tnc verb Dry; abstraction of moist- 
ure ; desiccation. Also with aiiv., as drying-uf*. 

1398 T revisa Barth, De P. R. xvi xxii. (1495) 5 &o The 
powdre of the whestone hath vertue of dryenge. 1480 
Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV ( 1810) 124 For wa<»shinE and drying 
of ix pair of shetes. 1548 Ait 2 4 3 Edw. VI, c. 10 § 1 
Except the same l Malt | have in the fatt flower stepinge 
and sufficient driengc. 1667 H. Oldknburg in Phil. I rant. 

II. 417 The loo hasty drying thereof spoils it. 1880 C. R. 
Markham Peruv . Bark 349 The people complained bitterly 
of the drying up of the streams. 1889 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 
2/3 Fifty years is the period . .[assigned) for the practical 
drying-up of the ivory supply. 

2 . attnb. and Comb. Used in or for drying some- 
thing, as drying-basin , -box, ■ ease , - chamber , - closet , 
•cylinder, -floor , ■ ground \ - horse , -house, - tnathine , 
• paper , - pipe , -plate, - room , -stove, -tube, -yard. 

150a Pnv. Purse Exf. kl\z. of York (1830) 81 To. the 
Queues fotemen for tnaire drying money 1558 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 150 A dryeng bason. 17 66 C. LhA on liter 
Royal Gauge it. xiv. (ctf. 371 Hung up, cm Lines in 


clothes in. 

by the road-side is the di „ ^ 

Wild Fl. ut. (ed. 4) 238 If you consign it Ithe jj] 


rs. Adams in Har/er's Mag. 
/ ' _ . the 

Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885^1.^9 f 


the Drying- House. 1790 
(188s) Mar. 538/ 1, I made a drying-room 

x8ax in ~ 


lose 


s icic.j. 1503 w. r ulke meteors V1040J 57 1», 
being also drying by nature. 1700 Prior 
ti. Drying Coffee was deny’d ; But Cnocolatc 
ly’d, 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (cd. 2) 93 


to hung upi 
885) L49 Cl< 

rying-ground. 1854 S. Thomson 
If you consign it Ithe plant] to 
1880 C R. Markham Peruv. Bark 149 
The green leaves, called matu. are then spread out in the 
drying-yard, .and carefully dried in the sun. 

Drying, ppl. a. [f. as t>rec. 4 -ino 2.] 

1. T hat dries or renders ary : having the quality 
of abstracting moisture ; desiccative. In early use 
in Medicine. 

1308 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xtx. lxxix. O495) 913 The 
harde yolke is dryenge and harde to passe out ofthe stomak. 
C 1400 Larf rands Cirurg.zyi Make tumicaciounsof driynge 
bingis : as galles [etc.]. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 57b, 
These waters being also_dr * 

Paulo Purganti j ~ 
that Loss supply’c 
A cold drying wind. 

2 . Becoming dry ; having the quality of drying 
quickly ; spec . of oil* (see quot. 1865). 

1758 A. Reid tr. MacqueVs Chym. I. 115 What is called 
a Spirit-Varnish, or a Drying Varnish, because it soon dries. 
c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc, I. 99/1 Subdivided into those 
which become thick or gelatinous on exposure to the air 
{drying oils), as linseed and poppy ; ana those which do 
not {fat oils), as olive and sperm. c*86$ J. Wylde ibid. 
4x8/2 Some oils by the absorption of oxygen, become what 
are termed ‘drying oils'. 1871 Tennyson Lynttte 1087 
A helm With but a drying evet^reen for creat. 

Hence Dry ing*#**, drying quality. 

184# Molus 60 The air. .receives, .an increase of drymest, 
or oFdryingness which latter designation is to be preferred 
as more truly expressive of the fact. 

Dryish (dwi-if). a. [f. Dry m . 4 -ish.] Some- 
what dry {lit. ancf fig . ). 

179$ Bradley Fam. Diet, tv, Osier, Planted rather In a 
dryish than overmoist ground. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1 . 
iv. 159 A curious and valuable collection, but rather dryish. 

Djy land* [See Dry a. 5.] I^and not sub- 
merged or under water ; land as opposed to sea. 


0 ist< Juliana (Bod I. MS.) 77 And drof ham to drue lond 
in lo cliampaine. a tjto Otuel 444 An on ri*t aU roulond 
Hadde iksu^t be druyelond (etc.). igJS Coveri»ai k t.e*. 
i. 10 And Cod called y* drye londe, Earth. 0 16*6 Bacon 
New All. (16*7) 3 God. -discovered the face of the Deep, 
and brought forth Drie-land. 189a Gardiner Stud. Hat. 
Eng. 1 Animals could pass over on dry land. 

D. attnb. Of or pertaining to dry land ; land*. 

s 6#6 W him on Th. Earth iv. (17M) 3Jo The Generation 
of the Dryland Animals. 173# Berkki ky Alci/hr . v § 43 
Oxen, and other dry land animals. 1866 Howells Venet . 
Life xii. 179 No horse., that type of dry^tmi locomotion. 

^ Dryly, drily (drorli). adv. [f. Dry <t. 4 -ly 
T he lormer spelling is more analogical ; cf. shyly, 
slyly , also dryness.} 

1 . I11 a dry manner or Mate 5 without moisture. 

156a J. Hkvwood Prott. 4 b/igr. (1867) ji 6 VValke thou 

weatly, wnlke ihou diyly. 1601 Shaks. Alts With, i. 176 
Your old virginity, is like one of our French wither'd 
peares : it loolccs ill, it eates drily. 

2 . Without emotion, sympathy, or cordiality, 
coldly, frigidly: see Dry a. 13. 

i6sa Bacon Hen. I 7 /(J.), Conscious to himself how dryly 
the King had been used by his council. 1693 Dkydkn 
Juvenal 1113 Virtue is but drily Prais'd, and Stcrvcs. >809 
G, Rosk Dianes (i860) II. 102 Saying drily, but civilly, 
that he should come. i86x Wit son & (iMKik Mem K. 
Eorbes iv. 115 His sympathy was but dryly expressed. 

8. With quiet &aica*m or caustic humour: see 
Dry a. 14. 

1430 Lydg. Chron Trov it. xvi, He was bouerdyng all 
the long daye So dryefy that no man might espye So 
sober he wax in his countenuunce itti Nabhk/*. Penitent 
(ed. 2) 14 a, A lolly lustie olde ClenlTeinon, that will winke, 
and laugh, and least drily t8a8 S«on F, M. Perth vn, 
‘You saw me, neighl>our Glover, at the beginning of the 
fray?’ ‘ I saw you after the etui of it, neighbour’, answeitd 
the Glover, drify. .8389 Ham. am Hist. Lit . IV. L iv f 1(1. 
10 The style of Bentley was sometimes humorous and diyly 
sarcastic. 

4 . In a bare or plain fct}le, without embellish- 
ment, baldly; in a dull or uninteresting fctylc or 
manner: see Dry a. 16-18. 


1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 103 Which 
for being so drily written, made them . desirous to know 
the occasion. *709 Pont A ss. Cnt . 114 Some dryly plain,. 
Write dull receipts how norms may be made 1749 Goi dxm. 
Bee, Augustan Age (Globe) 414/a 'J he poet either drily 
didactive or iriflingty xolatile. Wiiatri v Chr. brut. 
xi, 'I he miracles.. are all related briefly, calmly, and dryly, 
and almost with an air of i rid 1 fibre nee. 

Dryneu (draincs). Forms: see Dnt n. ; nlgo 
5 6 arines, 6-7 drinoas©, 7 8 drineaa. [f. Dry 

a, + -NK8B.] 

1 . The rjuality or condition of being dry ; absence 
or deficiency of moisture; aridity ; drought. 

1398 Trkviba Barth. De P . R. tv. iii (149^) H3 Dryenesse 
spoyllyth the heed of the heer and inakyth it bullyd 1483 
C nth. Angl 108/a A Dryncs, ariditas. 1530 Palvgr. 215/ a 
Dntiesse, sechesse . . Drighnesse, choline. 1543-4 Ait is 
Hen. VIII, c. 10 For the diine* of the earth. 1563 W. 
Fui kk Meteors (1640) ia Wittdes . srrnie of them bringing 
rame, some drinesse. 1643 Drnham C ov/er's //. 207 While 
driness moisture, coldness hent resists. *770-4 A. J 1 1 *m 1 1- k 
in Winter l>yst. flush (1787) 183 According to the ditnens or 
wetness of the season.. 1838 T. ']' iiomson L hem, Org, Bodu$ 
562 The milky liquid ix evaporated to dryness. 

+ b. cotur. A dry place ; dryland. Obs. rare. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R xvi. lxix. (1495) 575 Nitrum 
. .is made ryghtc as salt in drynesse in aide dynes, c 1450 
Chester PI. (F. E ' 1 *. S) 21 'fhat dr>nes earth men shall 
call ; 'l‘he gathering of the waters all Seas to name. 

to. The condition of being dried up; failure, 
cessation. Obs. 

16*5 Bacon Ess., Usurie (Arb) 545 This will prescrue 
Borrowing from any general! Stop or Drinesse. 

2 . Thirst. Obs. (or only in vulgar use.) 

01535 Firmer Serm. Wks ^1876) 400 How In his drygh- 
nesseihey would haue filled it with Asell and Gaule. 1559 
W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 176 Much sweter then 
Hony, and most pleasantly aswageth drincs. 

3 . fig. ft. Absence 01 emotion, ft cling, or fervour ; 
lack of cordiality ; coldness of feeling ; distance of 


manner. 

<rt45o tr. De Imitation e 111. lx. 142 Lest my soule fade for 
werynes & drynea of mynde 1516 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
15-t) 94 b, Drynessc of spiryte cometh somtyme . . whan a 
persone gyueth hvmselfe moche to worldly or bodyly m>rth 
and pleasure. 1069 Woodhkai) St. Teresa 1. iv. ia God 
changed the driness wherein my soul had formerly been, 
into an extream tenderness. 1748 Smoliett Rod Rand. 
(1702) I. 278 There was a dryness between the lieutenant 
and him on my account. 183* Society I. 310 An apparent 
want of delicacy in his accosting her . . made her manner 
assume a dryness very unlike its usual tone. 

b. A bsence of em bcl 1 ishment, plainness, bald ness ; 
lack of interest, dullness. 

a *627 B. Jon ron Discot>eries, P rrei fiend i modi. Their 
new nowers and sweetness do as much corrupt as others 
dryness and squalor. 1709 Tat Ur No. 43 P 5 The I -earned 
have so long laboured under the Imputation of Dryness 
and Dulness in their Accounts of their Phenomena, a 17x9 
Garth (J.) ; Paraphrase where penury of fancy or dryness 
of expression ask it. 1853 * C. Bede ' Verdant Green ix. 
(ed. 4) 78 The dryness ana daily routine of lectures. 

Dry-nurse, sb. fC£ dry a. 4 b.] 

1 . A woman who takes care of and attends to a 


child, but does not suckle it (opp. to wet-nurse ) ; 
formerly, also, in the general sense of * nurse \ 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. 1. ii. 3 One MUtris Quickly; 
which is in the manner of his Nurse ; or his dry-Nune ; or 
his Cooke, es 1618 Raleigh To Son il in Remains (1661) 
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DBY-NURSE. 

84 After a while thou didst love thy Drie-nurse. and di<Ut 
forget the other 1M3 Tunic Adv. 5 Hours v. til, There's 
no cook, nor dry nurse, like a wife. 1 f%i Swirr To Gay 
8 Make a dry nurse of thy muse? 1848 Kingsley Sainrs 
Trag. 111. iii, To play the dry-nurse to three starving brats. 
2. fig. A man who is charged with 4 looking 
after ’ another ; csfi one who instructs or 4 coaches^ 
a superior in his duties. 

1614 H. Jonson Bart. Fair t, (Rttdg.) 310/a Well, this 
dry nurse .. is a delicate man. c 1640 Cdpt. UnHtrwit in 
Hu lien O PL II. 322 (Farmer) You must have a dry 
nurse,- as many Cnptaine* have . I can hire you an old 
hmping decayed sergeant at Urainford. iTOgCowrea Task 
11 371 Gvana caterer and dry nurse of the church ! steo 
St oi r Monast vt, The oltl general who, in foreign Armies, 
i* placed at the elbow of the Prince of the Blood, who 
nominally commands in chief, on condition of attempting 
nothing without the advice of nis dry-nurse. i8ei Welling- 
ton in Ctoker P. (1884) I. xi. 343 When the Horse Guards 
are obliged to employ one of those fellows like me in whom 
they have no confidence, they give him what is called a 
second in command '— one in whom they have confidence — 
a kind of dry nurse . 

Dry-nnr**, v. [f. prec. sb. or f. DitTdufc. + 
Ncahk.J trans . To bring up 4 by hand*, without 
the breast ; to play the diy-nurse to {lit. and fig .) ; 
to 4 coach * or instruct (a superior) in his duties. 

1581 Rich / J Virvw//(Shaks. Soc.) 185 Her daughter, .she 
committed to the outlaw** . . who . . promised to drie nurse 
the child so well as thei could till she should make retourne. 
*663 Ib’Ti kk Hud . 1. ii. 168 As Romulus a Wolf did rear So 
he was dry-nurs'd by a Bear. 1767 Mas. S. Pennington Lett. 
IV. 1 3 Around flexible pipe might lie contrived for the feeding 
dry-nursed children. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack ii, She had 
dry-nursed a young baronet. x86e Carlyle Fredk. Gi. 
x. tv. (1865) III. 346 Frans of Lorraine bears the title of 
Commander, whom Scckendorf is to dry-nurse. 1894 
Wolski.ky Marlborough I 28a Some regular officers who 
had been selected .. for the purpose of dry-nursing their 
inexperienced colonels. 

Dry rot, dry-rot. 

1 . A decayed condition of timber in confined 
situations, in which it becomes brittle and crumbles 
to a dry powder; caused by various fungi, esp. 
species of Polyporus and Moulitts , or by slow 
cncmical processes. Also applied to any fungus 
causing this. 

1795 </f//r)Sofne Observations on the Distemper in Timber 
called the Dry Rot. 1803 J Papworth {title) An E**ay 
on the Cause of the Dry Kot in Buildings; with some 
Observations on the Cure of the Dry Rot, by the Ad- 
mission of Air into the Parts of Buildings affected with 
that Disease. 1830 I .indlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 337 Of para- 
sitical Fungi, the most important arc those which arc 
called dry rot. 'V*JS J, MacCulloch Proofs <7 Illustr. 
Attrib. God (1837) tat The far greater number of these 
imaginary coses of dry-rot are no other than this, the 
usual chemical decomposition of the hard vegetable fibre. 

2 . fig. A state of hidden or unsuspected moral or 
social decay tending to disintegration. 

s8ai Examiner 91/1 A species of political dry rot is 
pervading the whole community. x88t W. Phillips in C. 
Marty n Z \fe (1890) 586 The dry-rot of legislative corruption. 

Hence Dry-rot v. trans . , to affect with dry rot. 
Dry-rotten ///. a., decayed with dry rot. 

1818 Bkntham Ck. Eng. 359 note. The more completely 
and notoriously dry-rotten tnc whole fabric, the more money 
would be culled for . . for the support of it. >870 Lowell 
A moutt my Bks . Ser, 1. (1873* 223 They are dry-rotting the 
very fibre of will and conscience. 1883 American VII. 4 
Swept away as incapable and dry-rotten. 

Dryry, obs. form of Drbary a. 

Dryialter (droiso ltw). [app. f. dry salt, after 
sailer.] A dealer in chemical products used in the 
arts, drugs, dye-stuffs, gums, etc. ; sometimes also 
in oils, sauces, pickles, tinned meats, etc. 

1707 Land. Gas. No. 435^4 John Lawford, late of I.on- 
don, Dry-Salter. 1745 De roe's Eng. Tradesman iv. (1841) 
I. 25 A B was bred a dry-salter. As a salter A. B.. .under- 
stands very well the buying of cochineal, indigo, galls, 
sumach, logwood, fusttek, madder, and the like. 1790 Sir 
W. Foroyce On Muriatic Acid j (T. ), 1 heard by accident 
of a drysalter, who had acquired a great reputation and a 
large fortune from possessing a secret that enabled him to 
send out to the Indies, and other hot countries, lieef and 
pork, in a better state of preservation than any of the trade. 
i8aj8 ( raven Dial., Dry-salter, a person dealing in various 
articles for dyeing (not in pickles, according to Mr. Todd). 
i8a8 1 *ha< krray Van. hair Ixi, There was scarce one of the 
ladies that hadn't a relation a peer, though the husband 
might be a drysalter in the City. 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Drysalter, one who deals in drugs, oils, potted 
meats, gums, etc. 1896 Kelly's P. O. London Directory 
1816 Drysalters . See also Druggists — Wholesale; also 
Gum Merchants ; also Indigo Merchants ; also Merchants 
—General ; also Oil and Color Men. 

Drysaltery (dwi-s^ltari). [f. prec. + -Y: cf. 
grocoy, etc.] A drysaltery store or business ; the 
articles dealt in by a drysalter {sing, and //.). 

<848 Dickens Dombey xxiii, The smell of which dry-saltery 
impregnated the air. 186$ — Mat, Fr. II. 189 A bunch of 
keys, commanding treasures in the way of dry-saltery. 1883 
Law Times 27 Oct. 424/2 A general dealer, selling, .meat 
and drapery, as well as groceries, or as they are called dry- 
salteries, 1884 Pull Malt G . Extra 94 July xofi A collec- 
tion of drugs, drysaltery, and chemicals. 

Drysel, obs. form of Dbizzlk. 

Dry-shod (drai-Jpd), a. [= dry shoed, with 
dry shoes.] Having one’s snoes dry; without 
wetting the feet. (With go, pass , walk , etc.) 

. *535 t ovkhdalk Josh. Contents iii, The people go thorow 
it dryc shodd. c 1586 C’t ess Pembroke Ps. lxvi. iii, Through 
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Jordans streameswe dry-shod waded. 1679DRYDEN Troilus 
v. ii, And dry-shod we may pass the naked ford. 1808 
Scott Marm. 11. ix, Dry-shod, o’er sands, twice every day, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way. 
b. attrib. qualifying passage, etc. 
t8si Scott Triertn. 1, A dry-shod pass from side to side, 

+ Dry***** v * Ms. [OE. drysnian , deriv. of 
*drus*, M-gradc of *dreus-an, OE. driosan to 
fall ; cf. Drizzle, in 6 drysel. 1 intr . To fall down, 
sink. Hence Drysnyag, falling, fall. 

C930 Li tul if. Gosp. Mark ix. 46 Der wyrm hiora ne bi <5 
dead and |nct fyr ne biS adrysned [ Ruskw, ne bi6 drysnedj. 
a 1 400-30 Alexander 3801 A litill drysnyng of dewe was 
droppid fra J* heuen. 

Drysse, obs. form of Dress v. 

Drystar (draistej). [f. Dry v. : see *ster.} A 
workman or woman employed in drying something. 

14 . Notn. in Wr.-WOlcker 692 Nomina artificium mnli * 
erum..Hec sicca trix, a dryster. 1483 Calk. AngL 109 A 
Dryster, dissicator, - trix . a 1871 Lamont Diary 1H0 (Jam.) 
Old Robert Baillie being dryster that day, and William 
Lundy, .measter of the millc. stag Jamieson, Dryster. 
1. The person who has the charge of turning and drying the 
grain in a kiln. a. One whose business is to dry cloth at a 
bleachfield. 1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 384 note. Throw- 
sters and dryster* were potters' craftsmen. 

Dryte : sec Drite. 

Dryth (clraij). Now only south, dial. Also 6-7 
drythe, dxith(e, drietb, dryeth. [f. Dry a. + 
-th, after warmth , etc.l Drjncss, dry condition. 

a 1533 Lu. Berners Gold. Ilk. M. Aurel. (1546) LI v, By 
heate of the sonne and drythe of the powdre. 1348 Uoall, 
etc. Erasm, Par Mark xl 20 B5) reason of the drieth of 
his bodye. 1610 W. F01 kingmam Art of Survey t. viii, 15 
Moysture and dryeth, heat and cold. 1671 B^aorave 
Astro/. Physic to Agreeing with heat and drith. 1686 
Goad Ce/est. Bodies I. ii. 3 Dryth and Moisture. 1711 J. 
Greknwood Eng. Gram. 175 Dry'th. 1889 Temple Bor 
Feb. 178 {dial .) * What the old man do want is nourishing 
food and dryth.* 

b. Dry weather, drought. 

1371 Fortrscue Fotest 106 b, Bee you well assured of 

5 rcate drieth. 1610 (#. Fletciikr Christ's Viet, in Farr S. 

\ fits. /(1848) 53 But now for drieth rhe fields were all 
undone. *873 Sussex Gloss, s.v., Drythe never yet bred 
dearth. >893 Q. (Couch] Detectable Ducky 294 The cud of 
a week’s dryth. 

to. Thirst. Obs. 

1557 Tnl/e/Ts Misc. (Arb.) 137 The dropsy dryeth. that 
Tantulc in the flood Endurcth uye. 1387 M. Grove P slops 
tjr Hipp . <1878) 86 llis dryth and thirst ne slakes, 
d. Drying. 

1881 Young Every man his oum Mechanic | 1588 To 
handen it and promote quick dryth. 

Drytt,.drytte: see Dritk, Driqhtin. 
Dry-vat : seeDiiYFAT. 

Dryve, dryven, drywe, etc. : see Drive v. 
Drywory, dryworie, var. Drukry, Obs. 
Dsohikketai, dshiggetal : var. of Dziggktai. 
Dschin : see Jin. 

|| DtO. [Tibetan.] See quot. 

188a Emycl. Brit. XIV. 197 ( Ladak > Among domestic 
animals are the famous shawl goat. . the yak, and the dxo, 
a valuable hybrid between the yak and common cow. 

D-stxing (drstrisij). Mus. [See D II. 2.] The 
string sounding the note D on instruments of the 
violin class ; in the violin the third string. 

*894 Contemp. Kev. Aug. 262 It sounds higher on the 
G-xlrmg than on the D-stnng of a violin. 

'Dswounds : see Zounds. 

Du, Sc. and dial, form of Do v. 
t Durable, a. Obs. nonce-wJ '. [f. L. du-o two : 
see -ablk.] Divisible into two. 

1847 Ward Simp. Cobler 58 Whatsoever is duable or 
triable, is fryable. 

Du&d (di«*«d). Also 8 duade. [ad. Gr. Suds, 
8va 8-, ‘the number two*; prob. influenced by L. 
duo ; the normal repr. of the Gr. is Dyad.] 

1 . A group or. combination of two; a couple, 
a pair. 

1680 Stanley Hist. Phifos. ix. (1701) 378/2 The Duad is 
indeterminate ; Monad is taken according to equality and 
measure, Duad according to excess and defect. 1731 
Harris Hermes it. L (1786) 226 Avd? tymoaiwi, a known 
Duad, as Apollonius expresses himself. 1793 Bkddoks 
Math. Etdd. 133 Lord Monboddo. . reduces without hed- 
tation, the Greek primitives to the five duad* already 
quoted. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 5x7 What the Pytha- 
goreans intended to signify by monad, duad, and triad. 

G. A. Poole Ecct. Archit . Contents x, Three Duad* of 
Ecclesiastical Builder*. 1847 Dk Quincey Judas he. VII. 
32 note , [Aaron] is blind ; [Moses] is dumb. But, moving as a 
co-operating Duad, they become the salvation of Israel. 

2. Math. A combination of two things ; a pair 
(considered without reference to the order of the 
two elements : e. g. ab and ha are the same duad). 
Hence Dua’Aloa., relating to or consisting of duads. 

1879 Sylvester in Amer . Jml. Math. 1 L 94 Duadic 
disyntheme, any combination of duads in which each 
element occurs twice and no ofrener. 

Dual (di» &l), a. ( sh .) Also 6 douale, 7 duall. 
[ad. L. dudl-is containing two, f. du~o two ; cf. F. 
duel , and see -al.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertai ning to two. Dual number ( Gram.), 
the inflected form expressing two or a pair. 

1607 Br. Andrrwrs Sena, II. 917 In the holy tongue, the 
wore! which signifieth life is of the dual number. 1 708 A. 
Beupord Temple Mus. iv. 73 It ought to be read.. la the 


Dual or Plural Number. J- Parker Par act, it. Epif. 
397 The great dual law which makes Adam and Eve one 
humanity, the dry land and the seas one globe- 

2 . Composed 01 consisting of two parts; two- 
fold, double. 

1834 H. L'Estianok Chas. / (1653) 7 His Mak*ty.. con- 
ducted her to Canterbury, where the marriage was finally 
completed . . From Canterbury his now dual Majesty took 
coach for White-hall. s88e Weldon's Register Aug. 3 Ihat 
in the dual life of man the working faculty shoula be mar- 
ried to intellectual beauty. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 
(1879) II. vi. 79 Truth is often of a dual character. s888 
Pall Mall G . 1 Dec. 3/1 They . . proclaimed it as their policy 
to get rid of this * dual ownership 1 in the land. s8ai Daily 
News is Apr. 6/4 The skirt was dual, and rather snort. 

B. sb. 1 . Gram. The dual number. 

1830 Reeve Introd. Grk. Tongue o In the second and third 
duaTl, and in the second pi u rail. 183s Coleridge Tabled. 7 
July, It is very natural to have a dual, duality betas a^ con- 
ception quite distinct from plurality. 1838 Max MulLM 
Chips (1880) 111 . i. 3 Gothic, (where we still find a dual 
in addition to the singular And pluial). 

f 2 . App. a name I or the two middle incisor-teeth 
in each jaw. Obs. 

2541 K. Cor land Guy don's Quest. Chirurr.t 1579) 18 Howe 
many tethe ought euery persone tohaueT. .In M>me isfounde 
.xxxd -xvj. in euery Jfawe. And in other is founde but 
[x]xviij. That is to w\t two douales two auadruples .viii. 
molarex and two cnssalles [prig. L. duo duales : duo quad- 
rupii : et duo canini : et viii. molares et duo caysales]. 
Dual (e, obs. form of Dwalb. 

Dualin (di/Hlin). Ghent. Also -ine. [f. 
Dual + -in : in reference to the twofold combina- 


tion with nitre.] A powerful explosive consisting 
of 20 parts of nitre mixed with 30 of fine sawdust, 
and 50 of nitro-glycerin. Also dualin-dynamite. 

a 1874 Jml. Appt. Ckem. (in Knight Dut. Meek. I. 767 1 
Du a line, .contains 30 to 40 per cent of nitro-glycerine mixed 
with sawdust saturated with nitrate of pota*sia. 1879 Watts 
Did . Chtm. 3rd Suppl. 694 Dualin. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
6 May 8/1 One of the cartridges found last week under the 
Parliament building* here [lorontu], has. .been found to be 
filled with dualin. 

Dualism (di/Hliz*m). [f. Dual 4 * -ism : cf. F. 
dualisms (1755 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The condition or stAte of being dual or consist- 
ing of two parts ; twofold division ; duality. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. it. ix, In Teuftladr6ckh there is 
always the strangest Dualism. 1833 — Diderot Mixc. Ess* 
1872 V. 53 Among the dualisms oT man's wholly dualistic 
nature, this we might fancy was an observable one. tjMi-4 
Emerson Ess., Compensation Wks. (Bohn) I.41 An inevitable 
dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half, amt 
suggests another thing to make it whole. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant ii. n A dualism between knowing And being, 
between the * me ’ and the ' not me \ 

2 . Gram. The fact of expressing two in number. 

1874 Saycr Com par. Pkilol. vii. 276 We find many others 

(languages] in which the formal expression of plurality has 
never passed beyond that of dualism. 

3 . A theory or system ol thought which recognizes 
two independent principles, spec. a. Philos. The 
doctrine that mind and matter exist as distinct 
entities; opposed to idealism and materialism . 
b. The doctrine that there are two independent 
principles, one good and the other evil. o. 7 'heol '. 
The doctrine, attributed by his opponents to Ncs- 
torius, that Christ consisted of two personalities. 

1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1708) 65 Then he introduce* . . 
the two principles or dualism (a little more French jargon) 
the monds antmi and the monde machine. 1838^7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. xvi. 293 , 1 would be inclined to 
denominate those who implicitly acquiesce in the primitive 
duality as given in Consciousness, the Natural Realists or 
Natural Dualist*, and their doctrine Natural Realism or 
Natural Dualism. 1847 bucw tr. Hagenbach't Hitt. Doctr. 
I. 03 1 he Gnostic doctrine of two supreme beings {dualism). 
1604 Pusey Led. Daniel (1865) 529 The characteristic error 
of the Zend religion, its Dualism, was its blot from the first. 
187a Liddon Elem. Relig. iv. 148 Manicheeism was the 
Dualism which had acquired a Christian flavour by coming 
into contact with Christianity. 188a Farrar Eariy Chr. L 
963 The dualism— the existence of matter as the source of 
evil apart from God— finds a distinct expression in the 
Wisdom of Solomon. tSSa-xScttAW Encycl. Rel. Know/. I. 
669 According to dualism existence itself is based on a con- 
trariety which appears in philosophy as spirit and matter, 

4. Ckem. The theory, originated by lierzelius, 
now abandoned, that every compound is constituted 
of two parts which have opposite electricities. 

1884 Muir Princ. Chem. i. ii. iii | 54 Dumas’ discovery 
of the chlorAcetic acids which marks the beginning of the 
revolt against the compound radicles of dualism. 

Dualist (diu &list). [f. Dual 4 -ist: cl. F, 

dualist*.] 

L One who holds a doctrine of dualism or duality. 

a tSaa Shelley Christianity Pr. Wks. 1880 II. 340 The 
Stoic, the PtatonUt, the Polytheist, the Dualist, and the 
Trinitarian <843 R. Palmer Led. if Disc. I. vi. 305 For a 
certain portion ofhis life he was a dualist, a believer in the 
doctrine of the duality of persons in the Godhead. 187a 
Liddon Elem. Relig. fv. 149 We of this generation are not 
Dualists. 

attrib . 1890 Daubehy Atom. The. L (ed. a) 49 When two 
kinds of matter shew an affinity one for the other, it is 
because they are actually penetrable . .This, which has been 
called the Dualist system, presents. .but an ebecure and 
imperfect Image to the mind, 
f 2. A holder of two offices. Obs. rare. 

a x68s Fuller Worthies, Wilts 111^1662) 154 He was a 
Duallist in that Convent (and if a Pluralist, no ingenious 
person would have envied him). 
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Dualistio (db/ilixtik), a. [(. prec. + -ic; cf. 
F. dua listiqut.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, dualism. 

1801 J. Jones tr. Bygge's Treev. Fr. Rep. v. 106 He.. 

passed over Svmmer's theory (of electricity], or the dualistic 
system entirely. 1817 Coleridge Blog. Lit. 57 The ad- 
mission of the dualistic hypothesis. i8jo E. R. i.ankkster 
tr. Hatchets Hist, Creat. I, ii. 33 In the usual dualistic or 
teleological conception of the universe, organic nature is 
regarded as the purposely executed production of a Creator 
working according to a definite plan. 1884 Muir Print, 
Chem. u ii. ii. I 48 Berzelius raised the structure of dualistic 
chemistry, which asserted that every compound, whether 
simple or complex, must be constituted of two parts, of 
which one is positively, and the other negatively electrified. 
s88$ I. Martinkau Types Eth. Th, (x886) I. 1. xi. I 8. 1105 
The dualistic assumption . . of the mutual exclusion of ex- 
tension and thought. 189a Wrstcott Gosfet 0/ Lift 178 
From this source (Zoroastrianism] dualistic doctrine* in- 
vaded the Christian Church in Gnosticism and ManichseLin. 

2 . Characterized by duality ; dual. 

*? 3 » Fraser* 1 Mag. VI. 260 Consider them as the two 
disjointed Halves or this singular Dualistic Being of oun>. 
1884 Muir Print, Chem, 1. ii. ii. | 48 All salts were to be 
regarded as dualistic structures. 

Hence DruOl Etioally in a dualistic manner; 
in accordance with duality. 

1857 De Quincey Judas Iscariot Wks. VII. 31 note, The 
two co-ajgcnts move in couples— move dualistically. Each 
is essential to the other. 1881 Williamson in Nature No. 
618. 414 Each of them [compound atoms] was the smallest 
quantity of a compound, which . . could be represented at 
built dualistically of its constituent atoms. 

" Duality fdu^ccirti). Alsodualty. [ad. F . duality 
(14th c.), ad. late L. dud litas, f. dudtis Dual.] 

1. The condition or fact of being dual, or con- 
sisting of two parts, natures, etc. ; twofold condition. 

c 1400 Test, Love 11. Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 306 b/i This 1 
dualitie, after Clerkes determission, is founden in cuery 
creature, bee it neuer so single of onhed. 1575 Lankiiam j 
Let , (1871) 51 Wheat and burly, peaz and bean?, meat and 
drinke, bread and meat, beer and ale, appls and pear*. But 
least by such dualiteez I draw you too far : let vs heer stay, 
and cum ncerer home, a 1619 Fothhrhy Atheom , 11. x. $ 3 
(1622) 299 Dualitie is nothing but a composition of two 
vnities. 1781 Cowper Lett, (1887) 83 The solitude, or rather 
the duality of our condition, at Olncy. 1887 Whitaker's 
A Imanac 437 In the Austro-Hungarian empire duality ex- 
tends to the annual budget. 1892 Wkstcott Gospel of L(fe j 
176 Zarathustrn himself seems to have taught a certain 
duality in the one Divine Being. 

f 2 . The holding of two benefices together. Obs, 

1619 Brent . tr. SarbCs Count. 'Trent (1676) 714 Plurality 
of Benefices is forbid, and dualty granted when one is not j 
sufficient. Ibid. 738. 1634 Canne Neiess. Stpar, (1849) 

156 Dispensations given . . for non-residents . . dualities, j 
trialitics, pluralities. 1647 Sir J. Birkenhi ad Assembly ! 
Man (1662-3) 8 He is not against Pluralities, but Dualities. 

Dualise (diwaloiz), v. [f. Dual 4- -ize] trans. 
To make or regard as two. Hence Du-alistd 
ppl. a . ; Dualiaation, the action of dualizing. 

1838 Blatkw. Mag. XLIV. 550 The great unity of sensa- 
tion, that in, the state which prevailed anterior to the dual- 
i/at ion of subject and object. 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 1 
(i860) I, in. in. 295 note, It was feared that to represent God 
as the God of Creation and of Providence would lie to 1 
dualize him. 1877 Fairbairn Stud. Philos. Re tig. 33 Man 
had not learned to dualize his own being. 

Dually (di«*all), adv. [f. Dual a . + -t.y 2 .] In 
a dual or twofold capacity ; in the dual number. 

1650 Rrrve hit rod. Grk. Tongue 24 Dually and plurally 
they are declined like the Feminine Article. 1783 Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 44 If, therefore, we do not resolve (. .if you 
and I dually do not resolve) to consult. i88t 19/A Cent. 
Mar. 493 Hence it has followed that this great outside party 
• .has come to be dually represented in the Lower Chamber. 

Duan (diPan). [Gael, duan poem, canto, song. 
First usea in Eng. in Macpherson’s Os si an, 1 765J 
A poem or song ; a canto of an epic or long poem. 

iy6$ J. Macphkrbon Ossian II. 337 Cath-loda, Duan 1. 
(Note. The bards distinguished those compositions in which 
the narration is often interrupted by episode*. and apo- 
strophes, by the name of Dudn). 1785 Burns Vision , Duan 
First. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 111. 281 His Diarmod 
and his Guare may stalk on the stage, or declaim in duans. 
f tax Byron Juan iv. cxvii, Till what is cull'd, in Ossian, the 
fifth Duan. 1893 H. Walker 3 Cent. Scot. Lit. 11 . 134 One 
epic poem of six duans or cantos, and auother of eight. 

Duan, obs. var. Dewar, Divan : so DuanM - 
Dewani ; Dna nage, dewanship. 

1689 Lond . Gag. No. 415/1 Carrying a Letter to the Duan. 
1766 Hist. Eur. in A nn. Reg. 30/1 The Duanage became 
annexed to the Nabobship. 1818 Jas, Mill Brit. India II. 
iv. i. x8 Appointed duan (or controller of the revenues) of 
Bengal ibid. v. anThe duanee, or collection, receipt and 
disbursement of the revenue. 

Duarohy (difF&iki). [f. L. duo (or irreg. f* 
Gr. fitfo) two, after monarchy , etc.] A government 
by two co-ordinate rulers ; a diarchy. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 583 Properly called 
a Duarchie, which may continue so lon£ as those two princes 
agree* 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. iii. § 3 A Duarchie in 
the Churcli . . being inconsistent with a Monarchic in the 
state. «*>7 Robinson A rcheeol. Greeca 11. iv. 1 44 That Sparta 
should be careful to preserve both her Kings, ana not 
change die duarchy into a monarchy. 

So Dtr aroli, one who shares rule with another. 

1848 Tails Mag. XV. 706 There will be duarchs for four 
phalanx, triarchs for 13, tetrarchs for 48, and so on. 

Dub (dob), sb. x Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 
doubbo, dubbe, 6-7 dubb ; see also Dib sb$ [Of 
uncertain origin. 

Vol. III. 


It has been compared with Da. dyb adj. deep, sb. deep, 
abyss ; but this being a relatively recent repr. of ON. djdp, 
can hardly be connected.] 

1 . A muddy or stagnant pool ; a small pool of 
rain water in a road ; a puddle. (Chiefly Sc.) 

1900-20 Dunbar Poems xxx iii. 119 Thre dayis in dub 
amang the dukis He did with dirt him hyde. 1513 Douglas 
AKttets vh, Prol. 54 The.. stretis.. Full of fiusenis, doubbis, 
myre and clay. 1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. .Scot. 11. 
*45 Ouir dykes and dubU, sykes and aeuchcs thay sould 
spang and leip. 1790 Burns Tosh o' .Shanter 81 Tam 
skelpit on thro* duu and mire. 1886 Stevenson A 7 ./- 
napped xxiv. 343 ‘ Here'* a dub for to jump.’ 

2 . A deep dark pool in a river or stream {north, 
dial.). 

*515 Stkwakt Cron. Scot. III. 264 Siclikc the Scottis, 
on the tother syde, Arrayit war thair bnttell for to byde . . 
Ane mos also vpoun the tother syde, With niotty dubbis 
that war bayth deip and wyde. 1823 BRocxiar N. t. 
Words , Dub, a small pool of water; a piece of deep and 
smooth water in a rapid river. 1883 Kendal Mercury 13 
Oct. 5/3 In the neighbourhood of Teoay salmon are in the 
various favourite dubs in immense numbers. x866 Pall Mall 
G. 6 Oct. 4/1 During summer and when the water becomes 
low the fish congregate in deep ‘ dubs *. 

8. Comb., ns dub-skelper, one who runs through 
the ‘dubs’, 4 a rambling fellow’ (Jam.). 

1814 Scott St. Ronan's xxviii, I’ll warrant it’s some idle 
dub-skclner. .coming After some o’yourscllx. 1825 Brocke t i, 
Dub-skelper, bog-trotter ; applied to the borderers. 

t Dub, sb . 2 Angling. Obs. [f. Dun v.l 5.] An 
artificial fly : also dub-Jly. 

a 1430 Fysshyrtge to. Angle ( 1883) 6 How ye siliall make 
your hake* of j»te>l Sc of oomonde sum for he dub & som for 
J»e Hole. Ibid. 30 Yf ye sc. he trowyt or the gtaylyng lepe, 
angle to hym with a dub auordyng to the same moticth. 
x68x Chf.hiam Angler's Vadetu . ii. § 1* (1689) ia Your line 
for Dub-fly, Cast-fly, or Artificial fly. 

Dub (d»b), jA .3 Also 6 dubbe. [Mainly ono- 
matopoeic (cf. dub-a-dub, rub-a*dub ) ; but having 
connexions with Dun vf\ 

1 . A beat of a drum ; the sound of a drum when 
beaten. Cf. Dub-a-Dub. 

c 1*72 Gascoigne Fruits of Warrt Wks. (1587) 113 They 
. who followe drummen before they knowe the dubbe. 1576 
Ti kHi- rv. / ’ euerie 140 That diumrnex with deadly dub, may 
lountervayle the blast. 1710 K. Warp Brit. Iludibtas 86 
Before the Masters of the Dub. .Advanc’d a Rcd-far’d 
squabby Fellow. 1816 Keatingh Trav. (1817) 1 I. 331 The 
sullen dub of two drums beaten with crooked sticks. 

2 . A blow struck as in drumming, rare. 

Butler Hud. 11. i. 850 As skilful Coopers hoop their 
Tubs With Lydian and with Phrygian Dubs; Why inay 
not Whipping have as good A Grace, perform'd in Time 
and Mood? 

8. A short blunt dull-sounding thrust or blow. 
1837 Hawthorne 7 W<y - Told T. II. xix. 271 Jottinp 
down each dull footstep with a melancholy dub of his slaflf: 

Dab (dub), sbA East Ind, [T'elugu dabbai] 
4 A small copper coin, value 20 cash * (Yule). 

178* in Ld. Lindsay Lives d.indsayx (1849) I!I.(Y.), The 
faiiam changes forn dubs and 4 cash. *79* J. Anderson 
Corr. 43 The Exchange 88 Dubs for one- Rupee. x8$8 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , hub.. si division of the rupee in 
Mangalore, also called dudu, equal to about 2 id. 

Dab (dub), it. 1 Forms: 1 dubban, 2-5 dubb- 
3-5 dobb(e, 4-6 dubbe, 4 dube, 5 doubbe, 
4owbe, f-6 double, 5- dub. rApjienrs in Eng. 
before 1 100. Generally supposed to be from OFr., 
which had in this sense adttber (Ch. de Rol. nth c.), 
adober , adouber , also (rarer, and app. only later) 
duber, douber. The OFr. word is Corn. Rom., It. 
acUobbare , OSp. and Fr. adobar , OPg. adubar ; its 
ulterior derivation is unknown. 

By Die* it was assumed to be of Teutonic origin : there is 
however no such Germanic verb as dubban to strike, and 
the Ice!, and Sw. dubba , cited in support of such, arc really 
late words for 'to dull a knight’, from Eng. or Romanic. 
EFris, dubben to strike, seems, like oar Duh re*, to be a 
recent onomatopa-ic formation. Even the relation of Eng. 
dub to the OF. word presents difficulties, since the latter 
would be expected to have been adopted as adub , which is 
not found till the 15th c. Branch ll is presumably an ex- 
tension of the same word, though some of the sense* are 
very remote, and are perh. affected by other associations.] 

I. To invest with a dignity or title. 

1 . trans. To confer the rank of knighthood by 
the ceremony of striking the shoulder with a sword. 
Bn (with compl.) To dub (one) a knight (+ to a 
knight ). 

1083-1133 O, E. Chron . (Laud MS.) an. 1085, Se cyng.. 
dubbade his stinu Hcnric to riderc h*r. c 1203 Lay. 32497 
1 .. scalt . . to cnihte hine dubben. at 300 a. Horn 447 
orn. schalt beo dubbed kni^t. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Ay won i. 31 The kyngc Cbarlemaync . . doubed hym 
to a knyghte. 1539 Mirr. Mag., Dk. cf Suffolk v, Whan 
my Kyng had doubed me a Knight. 1764 Footf. Mayor of 

G. 1. i t Has hi* majesty dubbed me a Knight for you to 
make me a Mister? 1865 Kingsley Hereto, II. vii. 116 
Thou wast dubbed knight in this church. 

f b. (with simple obj.) To dub (a knight, etc.). 
13,. K. Alis. 818 Dubbed weore an hundrud knighti*. 
*1380 Sir Feruvtb. 1168 Charlis. .him self me dobbede ri^t. 
c *386 Chaucer Pars. T. w 693 The xwerd that men yeuen 
first to a knyght whan he is newe dubbed. <470-85 Malory 
Arthur Contents xm. i, How . . a damoysel . . desyred syr 
tauncelot for to come and dubbe a lenyght. X577-87 
Hounshfd Chron. II. 37/1 He dubd on saint Michaell the 
archangels daie thirtie knights. 1596 Spenser F . Q . vi. 

H. 35 So he him dubbed, and his knight did call. 10x7 in 
Crt. 4 Times Jas. I (1849) 1 . 4^7 Sir John Smith, .was lately 


knighted . . Robin Hatton . . was likewise Uublwd. 1685 
Lond, Gat , Na 2031/1 (They] were Dub d by hi* Gincc u ith 
the Sword of State. 

2 . To invest with a dignity or new title. (In Ink 1 
times often mockingly or humorously used.) 

c 1330 R. Brinnk Ckn*u. (i8to) 331 An abbot, .of Scone, 
]»at dubbid ]>e kyng. <*1340 Cursor M. 7338 (Fairf.) lie 
sal be dubbed [earlier teats enoynted] king to be. r 1400 
Melayne 304 Dubbe hym Duke in my •.tale. 1394 Shark. 
Rich . Ilf, 1. i. 8a Since that our Brother efub’d them 
Gentlewomen. 1737 Pope Hor. I/nt. t. vi. 81 A Man of 
wealth i% dubb’d n Mail of worth. 41745 Swift Whs. 
(1841) II. 76 The college . . ha* dubbed mo»t of u* doctor*. 
1758 G. Washington Writ. (1880) II. 6 note , You are 
pleased to dub me with a title I nave no pretention* to— 
that y> llonblc. 1863 Miss Braooon Only a Chut iv. 29 
They'd hardly dub you Enquire. 1893 Ch. Times 6 Oct. 
995/3 The marvel is that he was not dubbed F.R.S. 

3 . To name, style, nickname; to speak of or set 
down as : now usually in pleasantry or ridicule. 

1599 Siiaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. 190 To dub thee with the name 
of Trailer. 1607 Schol. Dtst. agst. Antic hr. 1. iv. 175 The 
reading of homilies, which they dubb with the name of 
preaching. 1693 Humours ty Lour. Town 6» A Condemn- 
ing- Face. .dub* any one an uncontrovert ible Critick. 17x3 
SiFhLR Engltskm. No. 40. a6o A Colder black* a Boot . . 
and dubs it La Botte Royalle. 1773 Garrick Prol. to 
Goldsmith's Stoops to Cong.. You . .Pronounce him regular, 
or dub him tiuack. 1894 G. R. Sims in My hirst Bk. 88 
Wax I to be dubbed a scribbler ? 

II. To dress ; to trim ; to crop. 

j 4 . To dress, clothe, array, adorn. Obs. 

a *300 Cursor M. .18014 Icuedis. studi.x hti your bare 
to lieu, hu to dub and hu to paynt. c *325 Aft/r. Horn. 
1186/) 12 He.. st hop him both of hir flt^xe Ami dublnsl him 
wit our Itkncs. a 1450 Alexander 1447 He gase vp to l>e 
gilt iron®, Dobbcd in hi* dhuleine tt di^t ax l>c-fore. 1370 
Llvinh At amp. 181/38 To Dub the house, eaoruare, putar e. 
t b. 'Fo 4 stick ’ (with ornaments). t)bs. 

c 1400 Maunhfv. ( 1 8 j^) xxii. 24 Covered, .of Plate of f) u 
gold, dubbed with precious stones, t 1200 Destr. Troy 6205 
A cloth all of clenc gold, Dubbit full of diamondis. 

5 . Angling. To dress or make up (an artificial 
ily\ or to dress (a hook or line) with a fly. 

a 1430 Fysshyngt u>. A note ( 1 88 }) 3* Tliyse ben the xij. 
fl>es wyth whychc ye shallangle to |>e ti ought KtgrAyllyng, 
anti dubbe lyke ns ye xlull now hctc me tell. 1873 /. Smiiw 
Chr. Relrg. App. i. 65 He who . . dubbx his Hook with a 
counterfeit Fly, will ehuxe to fixh in houlded Waters. 1799 
A fior/ing Mag. XIII. 31 Dg^ibetl with bear’s hair of a 
brownixTi colour. 1846 Iiladno. Mag. L 1 X. jio They could 
ncithei scour a worm., nor dub a fly. 

6. a. 1 o cut off the comb and wattle* of (a cock). 

1570 Lfvins Aiamp, 181/19 To Dubbe a totke, lotouar * . 
1688 R. Hoi mk Armoury 11. as 2/2. 1828 Craven Dial. 

1871 Darwin Pcsc. Man xiii. (18831403 Cock-lighters trim 
the bat klex and cut off the combs and gill* of their cocks ; 
and the birds arc then said to be dubbed. 

b. To trim or crop (trees, hedges, etc.). 

*834-3 Bricrrion Trav. (Chcthain) 7 1 The trees, which arc 
now cut and dubbed. 18177 N. IV. Lvn. Gloss., Dubbings, 
evergreens with which cliurchcs and houses are decorated 
at Christmas. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dub, to clip a hedge. 

7 . To dress (cloth) see quot. 1847. Formerly, 
To ‘renovate’ old cloth or clothes: sec Pmtucitl. 

[aijoo Liber A thus rv. If. 337 a. (Rolls) 718 Item, qe nul 
face clubber lie fuller ticlx drapx. et lex vendent pur novels.] 
1801 Chron. in Ann. Reg, 456 For dressing or dubbing 
cloths, either wet or dry, otherwise than by green cards 
and pickard*. 1847-78 Hali.iwm.1, Dub, to strike cloth 
with teasels in order to rnixe the flock or nap. Glouc, 

8. * To place good wares in the upper part of a 
basket and inferior beneath ; a term »till in u&e in 
Billingsgate Market.' Riley, fiber Albns III. 311. 

[1290 in Liber A /bus m, in. (Rolls) 378 Et qc nullc xoit 
dcs peshoners si hardi . . faucement* a douber lour panyer* ; 
ccstnsHuvoir, mcttie al desus panytr un drmonxtraiue dc 
convenablc pcssoun, ct dessouthc cn le* panyer a mettre 
pexsoun dcsconvcnable de poy dc value.) 

9 . To smear with fat or grease. Now spec, to 
do this to leather. Cf. Dubbino vbf sb. 4. 

c x6ix Chapman Iliad 1. 448 All. after proy’r. .kill'd, flay'd 
the beeves. Cut out and dubb a with fat their thighs, fair 
dress’d with doubled leaves. 1615 — Odyss. in. 6m Apart 
flew cither thigh, That with the fat they dubb’d. 1831 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 162 Well dressed ox or cow 
leather .. when in use, is occasionally dubbed over with 
neat’* oil. 1866 Roger* Agn\, 4 Prices I. xviii. 398 Grease 
was needed for dubbing leather. 

10 . To trim, or work level and smooth, with 
an adze. Also with off \ down , out. 

*7*1 W. Sutherland shipbutUl. Assist. 160 To Dub ; to 
work with an Addice. 17x9 Dk Fok Crusoe 1. iv, I had., 
to cul down a Tree, .hew u flat on cither Side with my Ax, 
till I had brought it to be thin tin a Plank, and then dubb 
it smooth with my Adze. 1789 ( 1 . Keate Ptlexv l si. 215 
Canoe* made from the trunk of a tree duhl>e<] out. 1812 
J. Smyth Pratt, of Customs 234 A paling board . . slabbed 
or feather-edged and dubbed on the xappy side. 

11. To beat blunt or flat. 

1879 Cassell s Tethn, Educ. IV 298/1 The end of the tube 
is oent and hammered over in any rough way to pass 
it through, .and is afterwards 'dubbed* or 'tanged \ 

Dab, vP [Known only since 1500: evidently 
onomatopoeic, imitating the sound, or suggesting 
the feeling of a firm blow or thrust with something 
blunt. Cf. EFris, dubben to butt, beat, strike.] 

1 . trans . To thrust : now implying a moderately 
firm blunt thrust or poke. + Formerly also, To stab 
as with a dagger; to bring down (a club) (obs.). 

i«i$ Douglas At nets iv. xii. 109 Or that Proserpine . . 
dubbit hir heid Onto the Stygian belli* flude of deid. c 157a 
Gascoigne Fruitu Warn Wks. (1831) 210 With bodkin* 

$ 8 * 
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dul>d and doust to death 1386 Warnfr Alb. Eng. 11. vii. 
(R.», He dub* hi< « lul> about their pales, a 1639 Cleveland 
Gen. Poems, eU. <tfv7) *5 Women commence by Cupid’s 
Dart. As a King hunting Dubs a Hart. 1836 K. Howard 
K. Reefer xxxiv, Bigs . . were . . to be seen dubbing their 
snouts under the gunnel. 

b. intr. To make a thrust or dab, to poke (at). 
1833 Makkyat /*. .S unfit xv, The slightest mistake as to 
tune . . and at this moment the flatfish would have been 
dubbing at our ugly carcasses. *873 Sir G. W. Dasknt 
l tkings 1 1. 196 The flounders would now lx; dubbing at 
our limbs thirty fathoms deep. * 

2 . Used intr. and /raw. of the beating or sound 
of a drum. Also tedupl. Dub-a-dub, rub-a-dub. 
Cf. Dub sbA 

1388 T. Dfioniy 3 Rail. Armada 11. iv. in Arb. Cartier 
Vfl. 47 With trumpets sounding, and with dubbing drums. 
Ibid. 11. xiv. 50 The warlike Armic then stood still, and 
drummers left their dubbing sound, a 16*3 Fi.ftuifr Mad 
Lover 1 », Now the drums dubbs. 

+ Dub, r.3 Obs. slang. [? corruption of Pur v. 
— do tin.] 1. /fans. To open (a cioor). 
a 1700 11 . K. Diet. Cant. ( rew s. v. Case, Tis nil Bob, 
and then to dub the gigg. I bid. s. v digger., Pub the dig- 
ger, open the Door with the Pick dock. 1783 in Grose. 

2 . To shut up 

181s J, 11 . Va ux flash On l , Dub uf, to Jock up or secure 
any thing or place , also to button one’s po< ket, coat, etc. 

Dnb*, in Comb. Chiefly dial. [cf. Dubbed 4 .] 
Having a blunt point. 

1706 K. Ward Hud. Rediv II. vm 12 A swarthy dub- 
nosed bellow, With Cheeks like rusty Bacon, yellow. 1881 
Oxford sh. doss , Dub-faint, dub fainted, sb. a blunt point; 
ad/, blunt at the point. (1888 Sheffield Class., Dub , a 
straight-edged, round-pointed, dinner-knife blade. J 

Dub, dube, var. of Doob, E. Indian grass. 
Dnb-a-dnb. [Echoic ; cf. Dub v.%] The sound 
made in beating a drum : used, a. advb., or with- 
out construction, as a simple representation of the 
sound ; b. as sb. t to name the sound, or the drummer 
who makes it ; and c. as adj. to characterize it. 

a 1333 Uuai l Royster I), iv. vti. (Arb.) 74 Now samet 
Geotge to borow, Dium dubbe a dubbe afoie. *576 Gas- 
coignic Steele Gl. (Arb.) 67 When drums are dumb, and 
sound not dub a dub. 1383 Sianviiurst .F.neis vm, (Arb.) 
\\j Lowd dub a dub Inhering with franping rip ran of 
ACtna. a 139s Greene Alfhonsus Wks, (Rtklg ) 24a Ilark, 
how their drums with dub-a-dub do come ! 1608 Day Hum. 

out of Rr. v. 11. (1881) 77 1 hese drumming dub adubs loues 
pleasure feares. 1708 Moiieux Rabelais v. xviii. (17 57) 81 
The Dub-o-dub Rattling of the Drums. 1878 Sifvpnson 
Inland Coy. 86 Each dub-a-dub goes direct to a man's heart. 

% Applied, by contusion, to the accolade given in 
conferring knighthood. 

161a Field Woman a Weathercock 1. ii. in Ha/1 Dodsley 
XI. 33 The dub-a-dub of honour, piping hot Doth he upon 
my worship’s shouldci -blade. 

So Dub-a-dub v. - Dun vf 2. 

* 59 ? Flokio, Tauibussare to dub a dub, to drum 1851 
fitackw. Mag Nov 573 Trumpets and drums, blown and 
dub- a dubbed by fellows that. .1 would not tiust fete J 

Dubartas, -us, obs. var. Jubakikh, a kind of 
whale. 


II Dnbash (d«ba •/). East Indies. Also 7 
deubash, 9 debash, dubasheo. [ad. Hindi 
dubhdshiya , dbluhhi , man of two languages, f. do, 
du two +■ b hash a language.] An (Indian) interpreter 
or commissionaire, employed in transacting busi- 
ness with the natives, and as a cicerone, courier, etc. 

1698 Fryer Aic. E. Ind. V. 30 The Moors, .not vouch- 
safing to return an Answer by a Slave, but by a Deubash, 
who is the Interpreter. 1776 iti dent l. Mag. (1792) 14/2 Two 
days before our arrival at Hyderabad, l sent my Du bash 
on before. 1814 W. Brown Hist. Prof. Chr. 1 1823) I. 198 
The lapacious du bashes denied them full payment. 183a 
Markyai X. Roister xxxvtti, liy inquiry of the dubashce. 
1843 SiocqutLMt I/andbk. Rrtt. India (1854) 318 The 
dubashe*. a superior sort of valet de f lace and cicerone. 

II Dnbba, dubber. East Indies. Also 7-9 
dupper, 8 duppa. [Arab., Pers., and UrdQ ijj 
dabbah vessel made of raw skins ] ‘ A leather bottle 
or skin bag, used chiefly in India for holding oil, 
ghee, and other liquids, and capable of holding, 
according to size, from 20 to 80 lbs. weight * 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade , 1858). 

1698 Fryer yd <v E. India 4 P.yiZ Their Butter., after it has 
passed the Fire, they keep it in Ouppcrs the year round. 
iy»7 A. Hamilton NeivAcc. E. Imt.X, 1 26 (Y.) Great Quan- 
tities of Butter, which they gently melt and put in Jars 
called Duppas. 1799 Ann. Reg. 96 A small quantity of 
wood-oil, contained in a dubber, or leathern bottle. 1843 
Napier Gen . Order in J. Mawson Rec. (1851) 35 (Y.) What 
became of these dubbas of ghee. 


Dubbed ;d»bcl),///. a. ff. Dub v , l + -bdI.] 

1. Invested with knighthood, knighted. 

iS5» Hulokt, Dubbed, decuriatus. Warner Alb . 

Eng. v. xxviii. (1612) 137 Lord of nine score dubbed 
knights. 173* Lett.fr. Fog's Jrnl. (*73*) II. 957 A dubbd 
Plebeian, Fortune’s Fav’rtte Fool. z8a$ Scott Tatism. ii, 
A dubbed knight. 

2 . Angling. Dressed, as a hook. 

" *430 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) it The dubbyd hoke. 


*634-5 Brrreton Trav. (Chetham) 44 Dubbed hedges. 
4 . Blunted : blunt. Dointlrss INnw Ain! \ 


8. Cropped. 


4 . Blunted ; blunt, pointless. (Now dial.) 

*7. .E. Smith Cornfl. Housewife (1750) 8 The spurs of the 
pheasant cock, when young, are short and dubbed. *796 
Mrs. Glassy Cookery ii. 10 His spurs will be short and 
dubbed. 18*3 if iltsh. Words , Dubbed, blunt. iKilntlesa. 


t Dubber 1 - Obs. [a. OF. doubeur repairer, f. 
douber to trim, dress, repair: cf. I)uu 7O 7.] 

A renovator of old clothes. 

(But the meaning in quol 1415 is uncertain* some have 
conjectured 4 trimmers or binders of MSS.') 

xaa<-4 Liber A /bus i. 11. viii. (Rolls) 83 Et Faganus le 
Dubuour, unus vicinorum, attnehintur pro morte ilia. 
1140-* Ibid. 1. 11. xxxviii. (Rolls) 103 Et Johannes Clericus, 
Dubbeour, et Thomas tie Marisco. committantur gaola*. 
1413 Ltber Memornndorum A/Y If. 129 b, in York Myst. 

1 nt rod. 20 ( )uc tour hosyeni que vendront chauuces. aucront 
la charge uel pagyne de Moyses et Fharao. .horspris les 
Dublmrs ct ceux que sount assignez a eux. 1413 Ordo 
f agin arum ludi Corf oris Christi If. 245 Ibid. 76 Escriuc- 
ners, Lumncrs, Quc.stor*, Dubbers. 

Dubber * : see Dubba. 

Dubbil, -ble, -bul, etc., obs. forms of Double. 
Du*bbing, vbl. sb. [f. Dub v* + -incH.] The 
action of the verb Dub 1 . 

1 . The conferring of knighthood ; investment 
with a dignity or title. 

a 1300 K. Horn 4 Help me to kni}tc Bi al frine mi^tc, 
To my lord |>c king, pat he me 3111c dubbing, c *2*5 Shore- 
man is A prince longeth for to do The gone knvpes 
dobbyngc. 1 1440 J r otk Myst . xxvi. 7. 1386 Fernb hiaz. 

(, rut tie j<)2 'Ihe ordering of dubbings and creations of 
Knights or Esquires. 1611 in Gulch Collett. Cur. I. 101 
All Bachelor Knights of more puny dubbing. 1676 M a r- 
\i-ll Mr. Sntirkc 7 The Dubbing or Creating of Witts. 

+2. Attire, dress, an ay. Obs. | 

a 1300 Cursor M Qncn bai sec your dubbing ware 

l/.#*, attiring gear), 1 1400 A. Davy Dreams 76 Bope litj 
nndden a uewc <lubb>ng ; 1 1 u re- gray was her closing, 

8. Angling. The dnssing of an artificial fly; 
cotter, the materials used in the process. 

*676 Cotton Walton's Angler n. 300 To teach you.. of 
what dubbing you arc to make the several flies. 1799 
G Smith Laboratory II. 290 The dubbing of the fur of 
« black spaniel. *867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 214 
note. The dubbing, .of which the fly is composed. 

4 . A preparation of grease for softening leather 
and rendering it waterproof. Also dubbin. 

*78* J. Ritley Ong. Lett. 23 Take currier’s dubbing, and 
anoint his sores. 1819 Rkts Cyil. XX, The hide or skin is 
then conveyed to the shade or drying-place, where the oily 
substances are applied, let mod stuffing or dubbing. *873 
Ure's Put. Arts III. i /6 The dubbing .. is composed of 
tallow, brought to a soft plastic condition by being melted 
and mixed with cod-Iivcr oil. 1896 Price List, Front’s 
Dubbin. 

5 . a. Working timber with an adze, b .Dubbing- 
out {Plastering,: see quot. 1842-76. 

18*3 P. Nicholson Pratt. Ruild. 37Q The expenses of 
dubbing-out. 184*^76 Gwilt A rehit. Gloss., Dubbing-out 
. the bringing of an uneven surface in a wall to a plane, by 
pieces of tile, slate, or the like, before it is plastered over. 
c *830 Ruditn. Nang. 116 Dubbing, working with an adze. 

0 . attnb . 

a 1300 (s^e ii. a 1400 Oi Ionian 1274 Seuen da>es ylyke 
hyt h’ste, 1 he bredale and the dubbyng festc. 1864 wV li- 
fe 1 1 k, Dubbing-tool \ a tool for paring down to an even 
surface, 1883 I'lilurics ICxhil^ Catal 51, Lines, Fly Books, 
mid Dubbing Books 

Dubbler, var. Doubler. 

Dubbletie : see Doublkjee. 

Du’berous, Dirbersome, a. dial, or vulg. 
[Corruptions of Dubious.] Dubious, doubtful. 

18x8 Sporting Mag. II. 17 They became a little dubcious. 
1830 Galt Lawrie T. tv. x, The squire, .wax duberous if 
his charackter would serve. *837-40 Haliouhton Clot km. 
(186?) 1 J9 As if he was duber.some whether he ought to 
speak out or not. *876 Holland Set*. Oaks xx. 277 4 She 
was.. a little duberxomc al>out my coming to time. 1889 
Boldrlwood Robbery under Arms (1890; 109 That’s what 
I’m duberxotnc about. 

Dubiety (diwbaiTti). [nd. late L. dubietds , 
f, dubius doubtful : see -1TY.] The condition or 
quality of being dubious; doubtfulness, dubious- 
ness. b. An instance of this, a matter of doubt. 

c *730 Richardson (T.\ A state of dubiety and suspense is 
ever accompanied with uneasiness. *766 W. Gordon Gett. 
Counting-ho. 32 .So expressive, .as to admit of no dubiety. 
*8 jx Lamb Elia Scr. 1. httferf. Sympathies, The twilight of 
dubiety never falls upon him. 189a Stevenson Across Plains 
386 On one point there should be no dubiety. 

b. *806-7 J. BnihSFOKD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xx. 

279 Hume’s account of his own dubieties. 1845 Carlyle 
Cromiueltii 871) II. 260 A terrible dubiety totilself and to us. 
Dubil, obs. form of Double. 

Dubioftity (di/rbif slti). [ad. L. type *dubio- 
sitds, f. dubidsus Dubious : cf. It. aubbiosital] 

« Dubiousness ; with //., a doubtful matter. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. v. 17 Men.. swallow 
falsities for truths, dubiosities for certainties. 18*1 New 
Monthly Mag. II. 209 The puzzles and the dubiosities of 
meaning, styo G. Meredith R, Frverel III. vi. *69 Dis- 
tinctly and without a shadow of dubiosity. 

Dubious (dir/ bbs), a. [ad. L. du bids -us doubt- 
ful, f. dubium doubt, neuter of dubius doubtful] 

1 . Objectively doubtful; fraught with doubt or 
uncertainty ; uncertain, undetermined ; indistinct, 
ambiguous, vague. 

*54 ® Hall Chron., Edw . IV, 308 To abide the fortune 
of battayle, which is ever dubious and uncertayne. 166s 
Strung fi .Grig. Sacr. 1. id. | 8 In what year of his raign, is 
very dubious. 17*3 Watts Logic 11. ii. f 8 Dubious pro- 
positions . . are distinguished into probable, or improbable. 
*3!®9 Robertson Chas. l r , III. vm. *00 He joins a dubious 
fnend against a known benefactor, ztta Busby tr. Lucre - 
tint Life, The faint and dubious rays of crepuscular light. 
1868 Stanley Westrn. Abbey iv, 330 A dubious honour. 


b. Of uncertain issue or result. 

*635 J. Hayward tr. Rumdis Banish'd Virg. 181 The 
fight was no lesse dubious than dangerous. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 104 His utmost power . . oppos’d In dubious Battel 
on the Plains of Heav’n. 1873 Helps Ess. , Sef- Disc. 16 A 
dubious deadly struggle which hud terminated in his favour, 
t 0. Old Chew. Dubious acids : see quot. Obs. 
*7*7 “S* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Add, Dubious or Latent 
Acids, are those which do not possess enough of the Acid 
nature to give sensible marks thereof on the taste, but agree 
with the manifest Acids in some other properties, 
d. Of questionable or suspected character. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. Hi. 25 A large bed, covered with 
clothes of the most dubious black-brown hue. 1884 L. J. 
Jennings in Croker Papers I. vi. 158 She had been absent 
from England . .oftentimes in very dubious company. 1893 
Bookman June 83/* Having got into evil odour by their 
dubious gains. 

2 . Subjectively doubtful ; wavering or fluctuating 
in opinion ; hesitating ; inclined to doubt. 

1631 J. Hayward tr. Biondi s Eromena 189 Though I 
belccve..yct am I somewhat dubious in lielccving. *7*0 
Norris Chr. Prud. v. 320 Uncertain Hatlancings and 
Fluctuations of a dubious Will. 1863 Miss Braddon Sir 
Jasper I. ii. 40 iShe] raised h«*r eycbiows with a dubious ex- 
pression. 1874 Helps Press, xiv. 108 I followed them, 
dubious as to whether I should ultimately interfere. 

Du biously, adv. [f. pree. + -ly f] In a 
dubious manner; with doubt, doubtfully, hesi- 
tatingly ; uncertainly, vaguely, ambiguously. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. m. v. 1 15 Albertus magnus 
speaks dubiously . . but Aldrovnnd affirmeth plainly. 1708 
Swift Predict, for 1708 Wks, 1755 II. 1. 152 To wander in 
centrals, and talk dubiously. i8ax Byron Sardan. 111 • i, 
How Goes on the conflict ? A . Dubiously and fiercely, i860 
Holland Miss Gilbert H. 39 ‘ I don't know where you will 
find it’, said the doctor, shaking his head dubiously. 

Drrbiougness. [i. as prec. + -nkhs.J The 
quality of being dubious ; doubtfulness ; doubtful 
character ; uncertainty, ambiguity. 

*65* R. Saundrrs Plenary Possess. 3 All which par. 
tit ulars, .have difficulty and dubiousness® in them. *7*3 
Pope Odyss . 1. note (R.), She speaks with the dubiousness 
of a man, not the certainty of a Goddess. 1863 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit. x. (1875)411 The dubiousness and involved man- 
ner of the Greek. 1871 Geo. Eliot Middlem. lxxiii, The 
dubiousness of all medical treatment. 

Dubitable (di/Fbit&bl), a. [ad. L. dnbitdbilis , 
f. dubitdre to Doubt : see -ablk, and cf. OF. 
dubitable.'] Capable of being doubted ; liable to 
doubt or question. 

16*4 Middleton Game at Chess in. i. 265 The dubitable 
hazards Of fortune. *657 H AWKB Killing is M. 30 Aristotle 
makes it dubitable, and disputable, whether it is better to 
be Ruled by a good Law, or a good Man. 1704 Norris 
Ideal Wot Id If ix. 391 The consequence, which is the only 
dubitable one, is again ptoved by this enthymeme. *893 
Nat. Ob$erv>er 10 Sept. 515/1 To put into dubitable French 
what he might have said, in indubitable English. 

Hence Du a bltably adv., in a dubitable manner. 
*864 in Wfbster. 

t Dubitancy. Obs. [ad. I.. * dubitdnlia , f. 
dubitdre to Doubt : see -ancy and cf. OF. dubi- 
tanie.] Doubt, hesitation, uncertainty of opinion. 

1648 ff ammond Serm. on Rom. iv. 25 Wks. 1684 1 V. 505 
They are .. without all dubitamy icsolv’d, that all the joys 
of Heaven are forfeited by this choice. 1669 Woodiirad 
St. Teresa I. Prof. 3 A certain knowledge, free from all 
dubitancy, of his Presence. 

Dnbitant (di//*bitant), a. {sb.) [ad.L. dubiidnt - 
cm, pres. pple. of dubitdre to Doubt : ace -ant.] 
Doubting ; having doubts, absol. One who doubts. 

*8*z Blac/nv. Mag. IX. 39 Why art thou.. to be les* 
dubitant and circumlocutory? 18*1 Craig Led. Drawing 
ii. 87 Let the dubitant take a piece of the blackest paper. 
1871 Lytton Coming Race x. The male is a shy ancf dubi- 
tant creatuie. *893 19 tk Cent. Oct. 680 The Church militant 
rather than the Church dubitant may hold sway. 

Dubitate (diw bit^t), V. rate. [f. L. dub i tat 
ppl. stem of dubitdre to Doubt,] intr. To doubt, 
hesitate, waver. 

*?37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. n. vl, If ..he were to loiter 
duhttatinz, and not come. 1899 Mauds! ky Pathol. Mind 
vii. 312 If it were some great tntng concerning which they 
dubitated and wavered. 

Hence Du’bitatlnff, vbl. sb. and ffl. a . ; Du M- 
tatingly adv. 

z8«y Carlyle Germ. Romance I. 331 Dubitatingly. 1837 
— Fr. Rev. L iv. i, What dubitating, what circumambu- 
lating. 1843 — Cromwell (1871) HI. 194 Answered dubt- 
tatingly. 

Dubitation (di«bit?»jWi). [a. F. dnbitation 
(13th c.), ad. L. dubitatidn-em n. of action f. 
dubitdre to Doubt.] The action or condition of 
doubting; doubt, uncertainty ; hesitation, b. An 
instance of this ; t a matter of doubt {obs.). 
c 1450 Co v. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 67 I. . Alls that my progeni- 
touns hath . .seyn, flfeythfuUy belevc withowtyn alls duby- 
tacion. 1370 Buchanan Chamseleott Wks. (189a) 31 The 
Chamaelcon . . eftir sum dubjtatioun come to Stnueling, 
c *645 Howell Lett. I. v. xxi, It is as true a rule, that . . 
dubitation is the beginning of all knowledg. a 1734 North 
Exam . l i. (1740) 28 Lest the Author should think himself 
affronted by this Dubitation touching his Story. 1814 
Scott Wav. xli, * Beyond a shadow of dubitation.* t 1891 
Spectator 14 Mar,, Toe assertion, mads with no dubitation 
or reserve. 

b. 1545 Joys Exp. Dan. xli (R-X The trewe Inuocaclon of 
God thorow Cryst, thei haus turned xt into a dowtfull 
dubitadon. s6n £. Hooiuut Prgf. Ep. Pordagfs Mystic 
Div. 99 Altercations, disputations and dubitations of, in 
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and about Mystic Theologie. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . II!. 
v,l t Y' l i l ^ € wr «ck of human duoiiations, thi* remains in- 
dubitable. that Pleasure is pleasant. 

DubitatiYe (di/PbitAiv), a. [ad. L. dubild- 
tiv-us (Tertall.) doubtful, f. dubitdre : cf. F. dtibi- 
tatif (i3-i4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Inclined or 
given to doubt ; expressing doubt or hesitancy. 

161^ [implied In DubitativklyJ. 1717-51 Chambers Or/., 
Conjunct tons dubitatix**, those which express some doubt, 
or suspension of opinion. —as, if. 1850 Gko. Euot A. 
Bede hit, Turning his head on one side in a dubitative 
manner. 1887 Jenson* A ready 49 Your old Arcadian's style 
of talk is full of doubts ; it is what may be called the dubi- 
tative or approximating style. 

b. absoi. A word or phrase expressing doubt. 

185s Sou they Doctor III. xcil 176 Some one has said 
that the Devil's dubitative is a negative. 

Xhrbitatively, adv. [f prec. + -ly ».] In a 
dubitative or doubting manner ; doubtingly. 

*8*5 Sir E. Hoby Curry-comb* iii. 121 This is the exposi- 
tion., so dubitatiuely propounded by the Interpreters them- 
selues. «M Carlyle Fredk. Gt . vi. ix. II. *31 The Keichs- 
hofrath dubitativcly shook its wig, for years. 1889 F. 
Barrett JJ nder Strange Mask I. vli. 107 ‘ H'm— yes', said 
I dubitativcly, 

Duble, Dubler, Dublet, obs. (T. Double, etc. 

t Dubment. obs. rare . [f. Dub v . 1 + -ment : 
cf. adubment .] Dubbing, adornment, array. 

13. . E . E. Allit. P. A. iai The dubbement dcre of doun 
and dales. 

Duboisine (dittboisain). Che hi. [see -ink.] 
An alkaloid obtained from the Australian solan* 
aceous shrub Duboisia myoporioides, having quali- 
ties similar to those of atropine and hyoscyatnine* 

* 5 * 3 , in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dubul, dubylle, obs. forms of Double. 

Due, obs. form of Duke. 

Ducal (diiJkal), a. {sb.) Also 5 duoall, 7 
duokal. [a. F. ducal (15th c. in Ilatz.-Darm ) = 
It. due ale, Sp. ducal , ad. late L. Juuil-is, f. due -cm 
{dux leader, Duke.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of a duke or dukedom (also, of a doge). 

In quot. 1626 = Of the party of the Duke (of Buckingham). 

*494 Fabyan Chron . vti. 374 The bezaunde itnperiall is 
worth .1. ducates, and the ducall bezaunde is worth .xx. 
ducates. x6a6 Crt. Times Chas. / (1848) 1 . 106 Some say 
my Lord of Suffolk having given his proxy to my Lord of 
Walden, his eldest son, and now, finding him ducal, hath 
revoked. *«?5 Loud. Gas. No. 2099/4 The Crest is a 
Griffins-head between two Wings, coming out of a Duckal 
Coronet. 1731 Swift Oh Pulteney 10 Produce at last thy 
dormant ducal patent. >765-9 I> lack; si one Comm. (1793) 
106 Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney . . are governed 
by their own laws, which arc for the most part the ducal 
customs of Normandy. W. Scalding Italy It. 

/si. I. 216 The Ducal Gallery of Florence. i8*i Ruskin 
Stones Yen. (1874) 1 . i. 17 The Ducal Palace of Venice, .is 
the central building of the world. 

b. Of the rank or bearing the title of duke. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 138 The offices .. are here- 
ditary to the ducal families of Aricaster and Norfolk. 

O. Ducal mantle , {a) the official robe of a duke ; 
(b) Conch . a species of mollusc, Chlatnys pallium . 

1776 Da Costa Conchol. 292 The Ducal Mantle Escallop. 
18x9 in Pantologia . 1813 in Ckabr Techno l. Diet . 

t B. sb. See quot. Obs. 

* 7 * 7 " 5 * Chambers Cytl., Ducats , the letters patent 
granted by the senate of Venico are called ducats. 

Duc&lity (diwkaeilti). humorous. [f. prrc. + 
-1TY.] Ducal rank or character; concr., a ducal 
personage ; the ducal order. 

. **47 Ld. Houghton in Life (1800) 1 . 390 The German dual- 
ities go to Granada. 1848 Ibid. 408 Disraeli made an 
excellent use. .of the ducahty of his friend. 1891 Pictorial 
World 7 Mar. 307/2 The Ducality was in high good humour. 

Du'CflAly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly *.] In a 
ducal manner ; as a duke. 

t8ta Ruttkr Fonthill p. xxii, A lion rampant, Argent, 
ducaUy crowned, Or. 

DtlOap* (dtakfbp). [Origin unascertained.] 
•A plain-wove stout silk fabric of softer texture 
than Gros de Naples. 

Its manufacture was introduced by the French refugees of 
1685.' Beck, Draficrs Dut. 

*676 Phillips (cd. 4X DucaPe , a certain kind of Silk used 
for Womens Garments. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. o8/x 
Womens Hoods.. made of.. Sarsenet, Ducapc, Vinian Sars- 
net, Persia. .Silk, 1773 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 477, 
I have had it worked up. .into a French grey ducape. 104a 
Penny CycL XXII. xa/i Persian, sarsenet, eros-dc- Naples, 
ducapes, satin, and Icvantines are . . plain silks, which vary 
from one another only in texture, quality, or softness. 

Ducat (dtrk&t). Forms : 4 duket, 5 dokett(e, 
ducatt(e, 5-6 doket, duokett(e, 5-7 dukat, (6 
duoada), 6-7 duo ate, duooat(e, duokat(e, 6-8 
duoket, 5- ducat, [a. F. ducat (1395 m Hat*.- 
Darra.), ad. It ducaio (iath c.), in late L. dued/us 
Duchy, also name of a coin, f. L. dux Duke.] 

1. A gold coin of varying value, formerly in use in 
most European countries ; that current in Holland, 
Russia, Austria, and Sweden being equivalent 
to about 9 s. 4 d. Also applied to a silver coin 
of Italy, value about 3 x. 6 a. 

Used as the name of a silver coin issued in 1140 by 
Roger II of Sidly, as Puke of Apulia, bearing the inscrip- 
tion R DX AP, Lt. Rortrus Dux Apulia ; according to 
Falcone de Benevcnto * monetam suam Introduxit, unam 
vero, cul Ducatus nomen Imposult • (Du Cange, s.v.). In 


xaos, it appears (Pappadopoli, Mouete di Venezia, 1893, Bi) 
as the name of a Venetian silver coin, usually known ns the 
grosso. In 1284, the first gold ducat, also called wuhiuo 
tforo, was struck at Venice under the doge John Dandnlo. 
Ihix coin, worth about 9#., bears on one side figuics of 
St. Mark and the Do^ and on the other a figure of Christ 
with the legend * Sit tibi CHrixtc datux quem tu regis iste 
dqcatux ’; this, though it did not originate, may have con- 
tributed to spread the name, which was xubxeq, applied to 
the gold coiux of various European countries. 

11384 Chaucer II. Fame 111. 258 As fyne as ducal [\’.ir. 
doket, ducket] in venyse. 1187 Trkvjka tligden (Hulls) VI. 
259 A duket bat is worby half an F.nglisxhe noble. 1477 
Pastou I.etl. No. 804 III. 304 In mony he bfengyth with 
hytn an hundred thowsand doketx. 1494 Fabyan Chum. 
vi. clix. 148 A dukat is of sondry valuys, out y* leext in value 
is .iiii s. iii.</. ob. & the best .iiil.s. vii.</. 1547 Hoorde Iutrtkf. 
Knowl . xxx. (1870) 199 In goldc they [Castilians] hauc 
duccntes and doble duicate*. X555 Eden Dccadtx 176 The 
double ducades whichc yowre maiestic haue caused to bee 
coyned, are disparsed tnroughowte the hole worlde. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. K. 11. viii. 15 Two sealed bags of due nts, Qf 
double ducats, a 16x8 Ralkigii Rem (1644) 190 This Ducket 
currant for three ounces in Barlxiry, was then worth in 
England seven shillings and six pence. 17*7-51 Ciiamhkks 
Cycl. s.v., The chief cold ducats now current, arc, the single 
and double ducats of Venice, Florence, Genoa, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, 
and Zurich. X8.3 Crabb fciltnol. Diet. s.v , '1 he Dutch 
ducats, which are reckoned the purest gold, aro about 9 s. 6 d. 
sterling 1835 Burnks Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) III. 363 A 
Persian ducat now bears the value of nine kurans, or rupees. 
.858 Caklylk Fredk . Gt. n. xiv. I. 189 The latest existing 
representative of the ancient Gold Gulden is the Ducat, 
worth generally about a Half-sovereign in English. 

f b. A money of account in the Venetian 
republic. Obs. 

x6xx CoK vat Crudities 286 Now whereas the Venetian 
duckat is much spoken of, you must consider that this woid 
duckat doth not signifie any one ccrtaine coync. But many 
scverall pieces do concurre to make one duclcat, namely six 
liven* and two gazets. 1638 Kobi-.kis Merck. Map of Cum- 
metre in Halliw. .Shaks. V. 323 At Venice thcic w ere two 
sorts of duccats, the one currant in payment, which may 
bee valued ster. about 3 s. 4 d. t and the other of banco, which 
may be valued about 4*., or 4 s. sd 

2. loosely . A piece of money ; pi. Money; cash. 

*775 Sheridan Duenna w. iv, I shall be entitled to the 

girl’s fortune, without settling a ducat on her. 18*3 Whvtk 
Melville Digby Grand vi. (Farmer 1 From spendthrift King 
John downwaidx, the Christian has evci pocketed the 
[Jew’s] ducats, and abused the donor. 1895 Cornh. Mag, 
Aug. 174 Holmes was likewise out of ducketts. 

3. Ducat gold, fine gold ; also applied to 
gilding of a brilliant colour. 

X548 Hall Chron.. Hen. CHI, 7 The garmentes weic 
powdered with castels, and sliefcs of arrowes of fyne doket 
gold. Ibid. 80 h. On their faces visers, and all the berdes 
were fine wyer of Ducket gold. x8o8 R. K. Porter Trav. 
Sk. Russ. 4 Slued. (1813) I. iv. ay The spire of this edifice is 
. gilt with ducat gold. 

Ducatoon (d^kat/in). Also 7 ducaton, 
ducattoon, -oun, 7-8 duooat-, duckatoon. [a. 
F. ducaton * a small duckat, or halfe duckat ' 
(Cotgr.), ? ad. It. ducatone (not in Florio) augm. 
of ducaio (being a bigger coin than the gold ducat, 
Della Crusca) : sec prec. and -00 .\\] A silver com 
formerly current in Italian and some other European 
states, worth from 5 to 6 shillings sterling. 

x6xx , Coryat Crudities 285 The greatest [Venetian xilver 
coin] is the duckatoone, which contained! eight livers, that 
is, sixe shillings. This piece hath in one side the effigies of 
the Duke of Venice and the Pati iarch . . and in the other the 
figure of St. Justina. a 1659 Ci kvkland Gen. Poems (1677) 
40 What mean the Eldeis else, those Kirk Dragoons, Made 
up of Ears and Ruffs like Ducatoons? 187* Pei i y Pol. 
Anat. 385 Weighty plate pieces, together with ducatoons, 
making about three quarters of the money now current in 
Ireland. 1704 Royal Proclam. 18 June in Loud. Gas. No. 
4029/1 Duccntoons of Flanders, Twenty Peny-weight and 
Twenty one Grains, Five Shillings and Six Pence. 17*7-^* 
Chambers Cycl,, Ducatoon , a .silver coin, struck chiefly 111 
Italy; particularly at Milan, Venice, Florence. Genoa, Lucca. 
Mantua, and Parma; though there arc also Dutch and 
Flemish ducatoons.. There is also a gold ducatoon, struck 
and current chiefly in Holland. x8*7 De Quincey Murder 
Wks. 1862 IV. 19 He had possessed himself of a ducatoon. 

Duoe, obs. form of Deuce. 

+ Ducena*rious, a. Obs. rare - [f. L. due r- 

ndrius f f. ducent two hundred (each).] 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Ducenarious , pertaining to two 
hundred. 

II Ducat tecum (di/7 sfz trkrm). Law. [Latin 
phrase; more fully sub p<ma duces tecum , ‘Under 
penalty thou shalt bring with thee \] A writ 
commanding a person to produce in court specified 
documents or other things which are in his custody, 
and are required as evidence. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor , Duces tecum , It a Writ command- 
ing one to appeAre at a day in the Chauncerie. and to bring 
with him some pecce of euidence, or other thing that the 
Court would view. 1658 in Phillips. X715 Amer. State 
Papers Misc. (1834) I. 68a. 

Duch(e, obs. forms of Dutch* 

Duchepere, -peiris, corrupt AT. Douzepkks. 

+ Du # elierjr. Obs. Also g douoh-, dowoh-. 
[app. f. duchly earlier form of Duchy + -ery, q.v.] 
1. The domain or territory of a duke ; = Duchy. 

laiAOO Morte Arth. 19 He doubbyd hys knyghtez, Dyvy- 
syde dowcherys and delta in dyvarse remmes. c 1475 Eauf 
GoU&ar 036 Appeirand air To twa Douchercix. M94 
Fabyan Caron, vn. 455 Charlis de Bloyes made hi* clayme 
to that duchery by tytle of his wyfe. 1536 Bkllknden 


Cron. S\ of. (1821) II. 291 To have the empire of Ingland, 
with the duenery of Normandy. 

2. A duke's rule or term of office. 
xj 87 T hi* visa Higden vi. v. (Toliem. MS.), The fourieuthe 
yerc of his duchery. /bid. (Rolls) VII. 119 A 3eie of his 
ducheric. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccvii. aao '1 he .\ii. >cic 
of his dowchery, he went to lherusalem. 

Duchess (dtrtjfg). Forms : 4-6 duohe*, 4-7 
ducheue, (5 duoeus, dooheaM, duohei, dukes, 
6 dutches, Sc. dutches \ 6-9 dutches*, 6- 
duohess. [a. F. duthesse (lath c. in IIat*.-Darm.) 
ad. late or med.L. ducissa, f. flux {due-) : see Duke. 
'Fhe spelling dutchess was usual till c 1810.] 

1. a. The wile or widow of a duke. b. A lady 
holding in her own right a position equal to that 
of duke. 

Grand y\G teat) Duchcts , the wife of a Grand 1 )uki>, q.v. 
13. . Gau>. «y Or. A nt. 2463 Ai|>urex half xuxter, duclic* 
dorter of Tyntngelle. t 1385 ChaI’lkr L . G . W , 2122 
Ariadne , Myndere lierte,Of Athenysduchesse[r.rr. duecsse, 
duchev]. Ibid. 2127 A1 softely systyr mvn, quod xhr, Now 
be wedutliesvis bothe I and 1447 Bokknham Seyutys 
(Rovh ) 145 Aftyr the diM-hcNsc of Voi k elepyd Label, t >475 
/ \h . in Wr.-WiiU kcr 7«>2/4 Hec durtssa , a (lukcx. 1510 Ait 
i t Hen. I'/II, c. 13 9 28 Any Chaplamc of any Duchesne, 
Marquesse, ComitesHC, VicountcHse, or Buronexxe. 1613 
Shaks. Hen I 7 ///, 11. iii 38 What ihinke \ on of a Dutthexxe T 
Haue you limbs To l>eare that load of 1 itleY X70X Ai/ij 
4* 13 U ill. 11 ! , v. 2 9 1 Princess Sophia, Elet tress and 
Dutihess Dowager of Hannover. 17516 7 tr. Key sleds Trav. 
(1760) II. 2 lhc public audiences arc given by the great 
dutchess. 1779 81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 74 To 
display the Du t< hens of Mnrll»orough under the name of 
Atossa. 1618 CuvithE Digest <ed. vl 1 344 A court of de- 
missions wax held in the names of the duke and duchess. 

2. transf +a. I.ady (as feminine of lord). Ob r. 
*393 Langl. P. PI. C. iil 33 Ich am bus dere douheter, 

Inches' 


c 1485 Digby My st. in. 515 A dcrc 
dewchcxsc, my daysyys Icc ! 1513 Bradshaw A/. Wet- 

burge 1. 2183 A duches of vettue u-s whylom was Ddlxjia. 

fig . c *430 Lydg. Min. Poems 173 (Mat/.) Prynce 1 re* 
membre.. llowe vertuc is of vices a duthesse. 

b. slang. A woman of imposing demeanour or 
showy appearance. [Cf. F. duchess*.] 
a xtoo B. E. Dut. Cant. Crew, A’ nm-dutchess, a Jolly 
handsom Woman. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Lon<f. at. This 
Stammer in my address, can never permit ine to soar above 
the reach of . . one of the Duchesses of Drury-Lane. 189S 
U'extm. 6\i*. 9 Ou. 8/1 The dissemination of those articles 
of apparel amongst ‘factory laches’ and the elderly 'duch- 
esses ’ of Chcvahei land I 

3 . A »isr.c of roofing slate, of 24 by 12 inches. 
s8*3 P. Nicholson Pratt. Build. 396 Omniesses are hi 

si/c the next gradation above ladies ; and Duchesxe* still 
laigcr. (atal.tA. fahib. I. *4t from 'ladies* 

(16 inches by 8; to * dm h**sses ‘ (24 hv 17), the slates are sold 
per thousand (of 1200 xl.iies). 1883 [see Couni !•«»«* * 1 . 

4. at trib. and Comb., as duchess- gentlewoman , 
-regent ; duchess- like adj. 

18*4 Miss Mui-ord I’illage Srr. 1.(1863) Her l>eauty 
is duchcss-like. 18*6 W. E. Andrews b.xam, box's Cal. 
Prot . Saints 47 The cause for which the priest-knight and 
the dm hcss-gcntlewoinan suffered wnx one and the xame. 
1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii 178 An honourable 
embassy was sent to the Duchess-Regent in Normandy. 

Hence Du'chsaaahip, the rank or jtersonality of 
a duchess; Ua’oheiiy a ., collo</. t like or of the 
nature of a duchess ; abounding in duchesses. 

*607 Ciiai-man Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. a 9, 1 would 
haue put that protect face of his Ton more test than did her 
Dutchesship. 18*9 Monthly Mag. XLV 111 415 His Prince- 
ship and her Printcssshtp ; his Dukeship and her Duchess- 
sliip, may also find a place in hi* crabbed vocabulary, if he 
prefer it. *870 Contomp. Rev XIV. 486 4 Lothair ’ hax been 
called a ‘duchcssy’ l>ook. 1887 Simh Mary Jane's Mem. 
49 A handsome nose that made her look ducncsxy. 

Ducht, pa. t. of Dow v\ 

Duchtie, -y f Sc. forms of Doughty. 

Dnohv (dtrtji). Forms: 4-5 duohe, -ee, 4-7 
-ie, (5 dwche, -ie), 5-6 duohye, 6-8 dutchio, 
-y, 6- duchy, [a. OF. duelled later ducht, fern. 
(1 2th c. duchcti, ducel in Ilatz.-Darm.), and later 
OF. due Id masc. The former tepresents ah. type 
*dtuitat-em dukeship ; the latter is « Pr. ducat. 
It. due at 0, Sp. ducado late L. ducatus territory of 
a duke ; f. L. dux, duc-em leader, Duke.] 

1. The territory ruled by a duke or duchess. 
xsSs Wyclif Nth. v. 18 The ^erisfruti* of my duchie [Vulg. 
annonas dut at us tnei) I xo^te not. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
iv. 245 A kyngdomc o)>er duche May nat be xold so]»Iy- 
c 1400 Maundkv. (1839) L 7 He hokleth,.of the reme of 
Roimye a gret partie, where-of he hath made a Duchee. 
15166 Grafton chron. II. 201 The French king hhould 
clerely geve unto him all the Duchy of Guyan . . And that 
king Edward . . should freely holde and occupic the *ayde 
Duchie. x 6 ox R Johnson Kingd. 4 Commits. (1603) 105 
The Pope hath the cittie of Rome.. the Dutchie of Strict. 
1758-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (17 60) IV. *57 The dutchy of 
Carniola. *78* Pxikstlfy Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 396 Otho 
. .had erected hi* duchy into a kingdom. 

b. In Great Britain, applied to the dukedoms of 
Cornwall and Lancaster (the two earliest in 
England) vested in the Royal Family, and having 
certain courts of their own, in which respect they 
differ from ordinary peerage dukedoms. 

1480 Caxton Chtrm. Eng. ccxxv. 229 Kyng edward made 
of the erledome of cornewayle a duchye. xun, etc. Duchy 
of I ,anca*hire JT*ee Chancellor 4]. 1645 Sir R. Grernvillk 
in Clarendon Hist. R*b. ix. f 104 The Revenue of hi* Dutchy 
of Comwal, 1703 Act 1 Ann g Stat. 1. c. 7 9 3 Under the . • 
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seal* of the duchy and county palatine of Lancaster. 1899 
Whitaker's Aim, math 1 r ,7 Duchy of Lancaster . . Duchy ot 
Cornwall. (With a List of Officcis of the two Duchies. J 
C. A district between London and Westminster 
forming the precincts of the Duchy House of 
Lancaster. 

x6«6 ( V/. ^ Tunes Chas, / (1848) 1 . 154 St. Clement’s parish, 
the Strand, the Duchy, with the Savoy, have caused a riot. 
2 . allrtb. a. generally, as duchy rights'* + duchy* 
poorage, a dukedom, b. spec. Of or relating to 
the duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster ; as duchy 
/ and * manor* tenement (one held of the crown in 
either of these duchies) ; duchy-oharaber, the 
court-room at Westminster.of the duohy-court of 
Lancaster, held before the chancellor of the Duchy 
(see Chancellor 4), or his deputy, having equit- 
able jurisdiction over lands holden of the Crown 
in light of the duchy; duchy-house, the official 
London residence of the Chancellor of the Duchy. 

*555 Act 2 \ 3 Phil . 4 Maty c. to § 5 The Ferities Rentes 
Suytes and service* . . aunsweryd and paidc in the Court 
of the Duchye Chanibrc at Westminster. *607 Duchy court 
See Chancellor sb. 4J. 1600 Ctt. -V times jas. /<l849)I. 

100 The two chancdlois of the exihequer and duchy keep 
residence here in town of which the last hath been, .driven 
from the duchy house to Lambeth by the p!aeue. 1653 Man- 
1 ovfc Lead Mines \o} The Dutchie Court (if just cause be) 
May yield relief against those veidicts three. 1899 Kush- 
7 oorth'x Hist . C oil. I. 149 (Title of Act 2« Jas. 1 , c. 95) An 
Act for iclicf of Patentees, Tenants, and Farmers of Crown- 
I .amis and Dutchy- Lands. 167s Leycester Hist. Antiq. 
11. iv, The dutchy office at Gray's Inne in London. 1705 
/bid. No. 4132/4 Exposed to Sale, a Dutchy Tenement.. 

I of tne Dutchy Manour of Trcmaton, and part 


1790 Cakik Hist. 
Dutchy-peerage of 


being parcel 

of the Ancient Dutchy of Cornwall. 

Eng. II. 445 To shew his title to the 
Ihctagne. 1768 Blackmonk Comm. in. vi, The court of 
the duchy chamber of Lancaster is another special jurisdic- 
tion. 1814 Lysonb Cormvall vii, The tenants of the 
duchy manor# are either free tenants, or conventionary or 
customary tenants. 

t Du oible, a. Ohs. [ad. med.J* duci bills, * f. 
diiccrc to lead.J a. ' 1 'hat can be led ; tractable, 
b. Able to be drawn out; « Ductile 1. 

1633 T. Adams A if, a Peter ii. 2 Here is a duciblc disposi- 
tion. .that will follow upon the least hint. 1657 Tomi inson 
Renous Disf. 427 Silver is easily duciblc and fiquescible. 

Duok (dt?k), sb- x Foims: a. 1 duce, 4 duk, 
5- duok (5 dukke, 6 ducke). 0 . 4-5 doke (5 
dooke, 6- Sc. duke, duk, duik (deuk). y. 4-5 
douk, 5 6 dowk. [OE. duce induce)* from «- (or 
//-) grade of *dt!can to Duok, dive ; cf. Da. duk-and 
lit. dive-duck (and* duck), Sw. dykfdgcl lit. dive- 
fowl, diver ; and the synonyms under Duckkr L 
The phonological history presents some difficulties, esp. 
owing to uncertainty whether the OE. vowel was u or ti* 
and the development of the three ME. types: dukke, duk , 
corresp. to mod. duck ; ddke* dock, corresp. to mod Sc. 
duik 1 duk) ; do tike* dowke. Cf., for the forms, Brook v. 
and Dove; and see I.uick, Untersuch. zur Engl. Laut • 
gen hick te (1896) f 388, 553.) 

I. Primary sense. 

1 . A swimming bird of the genus Anas and 
kindred genera of the family Anatidte * of which 
species are found all over the world. 

Without distinctive additior or context, the word is applied 
to the common domestic duck* a domesticated form 01 the 
7 mid duck or Mallakd (Anas beans'. The other species 
(al>out 123 in number, distributed among some 40 genera) 
aie distinguished by adjuncts exprcsMug colour, appearance, 
or habit v, as hi auk* bnnvn* crested* dusky* fishing* grey * 
little * long-tailed* noisy* fainted* tied* red-headed * 
ring-necked* ruddy, sleepy* swallow tailed* tufted, velvet* 
whistling* 7vhite-faced duck* etc ; habitat, as channel-* 
creek-* mire-* moss-* mountain-* river.* rock-* sea-* shoal-* 
surf-* 1 1 cl- * wood-duck ; native region, as American* 
English * Trench* German * Labrador , Norway duck ; or by 
more distinctive words as Canvas-back-, Cu 1 hhkrt-, Eider-, 
Harlequin-, Herald-. Maiden-, Mandarin-, Muscovy- 
or Musk-, Mussel-, Penguin*, S^uam-duck, etc., q. v. in 
their alphabetical places. In its widest technical sense, the 
name includes the gadwalls, garganeys, golden-eyes, pin- 
tails, pochards, scaups, scoters, sheldiakes, shovellers, 
spoonbills, teal, whistlewing*, widgeons, and other related 
groups; the e«*ese and goo.sandcis, though Anatid.e* are 
not usually called * ducks . 

a. 967 in Kemble Cod. Difl. No. 518. III. 18 Andlang 
Osriccs pulle hart hit cym|> on ducan senj>e ; of ducan sea^c 
b*t hit cym|> on Rischale. 1377 Langi- P. PI. II x\n. 62 
A-sydc he gan hym drawc Drcdlully . . as duk [v.r 5 MSS. 
dokc) doth fr am pe faucoun. c 14 mo Liber Cocorum 5 Hcnne- 
ban sede duckys wyllc kylle. 1483 Path. Angl. 110// A 
Dukke, anas. 1530 Palsgr. 315/2 Ducke a foulc, eanne. 
Duke of theryver, cannette. 1584 J. Rasikll Confut. 
JnvelT s Senn. 37 b, He is more neerer a ducke then a duke. 
1610 Shaks. Temf. 11. ii. 136 Though thou canst swim like 
n Du< ke, thou art made like a Goose. *699 Dampier Coy. 
II. 11. 69 Whistling Ducks are somewhat less than our 
Common Dink In flying, their Wings make a pretty sort 
of loud whistling Noise. 1845 Hirst Poems 16a Brooding 
black-duck from her nest of turf In the tall sedge. 1847 
Carpi, n I KK Anal. 9 The Eiders arc the largest of all the 

Ducks, being as weighty as the average of Geese. 
collective pi. 1858 Li*. Malmesbury Mem. Ex-Min. (1884) 
II. 145 It would do for firing into a flock of duck. 

fi. 136a Langl. P. Pi. A. v. 58 He schulde. .Drinkcn 
l»ote with |»c Doke [So B. v. 75. 1393 C. vti, 174 douke j 

ami dyne but ones, c 1400 Latfrancs Cirurg. 58 Henncs, 
goos, and dokis 14.. Lat. 4 Eng. Vac. in Wr.-Wfilcker 
563 <•!«<**, a dpke. r 1440 Promp. Pan>. 123/a Dooke, 

/ d / ok / C i* rt - m i- 1 * 4 * **- Dij b. Tame 

Dooke*. /hut. p vj, A baddy ng of Dokys. 1500-00 Duw- 


dar Fenced friar 119 Thre dayis in dub among the dukis. 
*548 Comfl. Is cot. vi. 30 The dukis cryit uuaik. Sir 

R. Gordon Hist . Earls Sutherland* Duke. draig» widgeon, 
teale. .and all other kinds of wildfowl. [Mod. Sr. duik.) 
y. *593 0-1 * 5 ^* Arnold* Citron. (1811) 84 Swanncs, 

gies, or aowke*. 

b. spec. The female of this fowl : the male being 
the Drake. 

In the domestic state the females greatly exceed in number, 
hence duck serves at once as the name of the female and of 
the race, drake being a specific term of *cx. 

ri386 Chaucer Millers T. 300 Thanne shnl I swymtne 
as myric . , As dooth the white doke after hire drake. ? c 1479 
Sqr. lan*e Peyre 320 The tele, the ducke and the drake. 

n Fn/MLRn. Hush. 9 146 Take hede how thy henncs, 
es, and gees do ley. 1678 Ray Wtllughby's Omith. 
in. iv. 4 1. 380 Between the Duck and the Drake there is 
this difference, that he hath growing on his Hump certain 
erect feathers, .which she ham not. Mod. A flock of ducks 
swimming behind their drake. 

C. The flesh of this fowl. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (177ft) VI. in Hutarch assures 
us, that Cato kept his whole family in health, by feeding 
them with duck whenever they threatened to be out of otder. 

d. Atitiq. (More fully duck -weight.) A stone 
or clay figure of a cluck used as a weight in ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia. 

[*849 1 .a yard Mon. Nineveh Ser. 1. 21 A duck, in baked 
clay, with .a cuneiform inscription. .The letters may denote 
a numeral.] . ,8 >3 — Nineveh B. xxv. 601 note* The actual 
weight of the large ducks in the British Museum being 
480 oz. tiov. 

2. In \)h rases and proverbial sayings. 

1611 Colon s. v. A f Prendre * iAii idle, vaiue, or needlcsse 
labour) we say, to teach his gtandnme to £ropc ducks. 
a 1656 R. Capm. in Spurgeon T»eas, Pav. Ph. ix 18 Money, 
which lying long in the bank, comes home at last with 
a duck m its mouth. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 188 
Then he turned up his ayes like a duck in thunder. x88o 
J. Payn Con fid. Agent III. ifti Look less like a duck in a 
thunderstorm. 1889 I, B W alford Stiffnecked Genera- 
tion (1891) j2i It had all passed off like water off a duck’s 
back. 1894 Asiley 50 V. of Life I. 22, I always took to 
shooting like a duck to water. I* Duck’s weather’, ‘fine 
day for dui ks referring to wet weather.] 

II. Transferred uses. 

3. A term of endearment. 

*590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 282 O dainty Ducke *. O Deere ! 
1607 Middlmon Earn, of Love 1. iii, And now, sweet duck, 
know I have been for my cousin Gcrardine's will 1604 
Heywood Captives i. iii, For sec you not too women r 
daynty ducks 1 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xi, How is he 

now, my duck of diamonds ? 1880 Spurgeon Strut* XX V I. 
46 Her child . .wax so much her * duck ’ that he grew up to 
be a goose. 

4. Short for lame duck : see 9. 

5. Anglo-Ind. slang. A nickname for soldiers of 
the Bombay Presidency. 

1803 Fephinstone in Sir E Colcbrooke Life (1884) L 53 
(Y. Supp ) They have neither the comforts of a Bengal 
army, nor do they rough it, like the Ducks. 1879 Low 
Afghan War i. ^7 'lhe ‘Ducks' (as the Bombay troops 
are called) cnioy it much. 

0. A boy r s game, also called duck stone* dtickic - 
stone\ also one of the stones used in this game, 
and sometimes a player. 

x8*s Blackw Mag. Aug. 32 <Jan».) The duck is a small 
stone placed on a larger, and attempted to be hit off by the 
players at the distance of a few paces. 1888 Elworthy 
//'. Somerset Word-bh.* Dtnk. a game. 1893 Cassell's 
Bk . Sports 4 Pastimes 255 Tne players fat Duckstonc) 
then, standing at home, * pink for auck \ that is, they 
throw thnr stones towards the block, ond he whose stone 
remains farthest from the block is first duck. 

7 . ( ticket slang. (Short for Duck’s egg). No 
score, nought ; also, a player who fails to score. 

1868 St Paul's Mag. in Daily News 24 Aug., You see . . 
that his fear of & ‘duck ’— as by a pardonable contraction 
fioin duck-egg a nought is called in cricket-play— outweighs 
all other earthly considerations. 1880 Daily Tel. 24 Sept., 
Life is very much like cricket : Some get scores and some 
* a duck 1889 Edtn, Daily Kev. 17 Aug. 3/5 The former 
batter proved a duck. 

8 . criat. and slattg. (See quota.) 

1873 Slang Piet * Puck* a bundle of bits of the * sticking* * 
of beef sold for food to the London poor. A faggot. 1876 
Mid. Vo»kxh. Gloss.* Puck * a faggot. 

9. Lame duck ; a disabled person or thing ; 
spec. ( Stock Exchange slang ) : one who cannot 
meet his financial engagements ; a defaulter. Also, 
short, duck. 

176* H. Walpoif. Lett II. Mann 28 Dec. (1843) I. 60 
Do you know what a Bull, and n Bear, and a Lame Duck 
arc? *771 Garrkk Prol. to Foote's Maid of B.* Change- 
Alley bankrupts waddle out lame ducks 1 1806-7 I. Berks- 
ford Miseries Hum. Life( 1826) xn. xviii, Altendingat the 
Stock -exchange on settling-day amidst the quack of Ducks, 
the bellowing of Bulls, and the growls of Bears. 183a 
Macaui-av Mirabeau Mine, i860 IL 95 Frauds of which a 
lame duck on the Stock exchange would be ashamed- 1889 
C. D. Warner Little Journ. xvii, Do you think I have 
time to attend to every poor duck ? 

10. Bombay duck -Bummalo. 

1S60 Mason Hurmah 273 (Y.) A fish nearly related to the 
salmon is dried and exported in large quantities from Bom* 
b*y, an d has acquired the name of Bombay Ducks. 1879 
F. S. Bridges Round World in 6 Months 914 ‘Bombay 
Ducks’ are always served with curry* These arc small 
dried fish of a peculiar flavour, and are quite dry and crisp. 

HI. at/rib. and Comb. 

11. ft. at t rib.* ns duck-dance* -gun* -house* - pond* 
-pool* - puddle , - tribe . b. objective and obj. genitive, 
as duck-decoying* -fat tetter* -fattening* - hunter , 


-hunting* - keeper * • rearer , -rearing, o. similative, 
as duck foot* - tail ; footed* hearted* dike * • toed adjs. 

1884A/ *ag.of Art Feb. 143/2 Indulging in a most ungrace- 
ful “duck-danoe. 1886 A then, turn 21 Aug. 930/3 Most 
readers of sporting books have some Idea of “duck-decoying. 
1899 Westm . Gas. 9 May 3/1 “Duck fatteners have to pay 
highly for xittings of eggs. 1795 De Fok Coy. round World 
(1840) 350 They killed more fowls.. of the # duck-foot kind. 
1813 Col. Hawker Diary (189V I- 85 I left my “duck gun 
and went to Whitchurch. 1846 Grkkner Sc. Gunnery 285 
Never make duck-guns above seven-cights in the bore. 
1699 Damfier Coy. (1729) II. 1. 45 Like so many “Duck- 
houses all wet and dirt. 1739 hide v of Addison's Wks. 
(Jod.) “Duckhunting, what Mr. Bayle compares to it. 18J7 
Hughes lorn Brown 11. iii, They had never been duck- 
hunting there since. 1696 Lontf. Gas. No. 3*75/4 Mr. 
Webbs, the “Duck-keeper in Si. James’s Park. 1831 T. L. 
Peacock Crotchet Castle 293 To live on a gravelly hill — 
without so much as a “duck-pond within ten miles of him. 
1601 Memorials of St. Giles's , Durham (Surtees) 29 For 
custinge of the “dooke poolc and for dammynge the water 
at gilcs bridge - xxd. 1893 Sin< lair & Hfnry Swimming 
(Badm. Libr) 337 Harrow. Its swimining-pond, named 
the ‘“duck-puddle*, is one of the finest open-air baths in 
En eland 

12. Special comb. : duck-chi oken, one hatched 
by a hen ; duok-gravel (see quot.) ; duck-ladder, 
a kind of short ladder; duck-legged a.* having 
unusually short legs: so duck-legs ; duckVoff, the 
game duck or ducKstonc ; duck-oil, water, mois- 
tuie (Halliwell) ; duck-ehot, shot of a size suit- 
able for shooting wild ducks; duok -weight = 1 d; 
duck-wife,awoman who has charge of ducks. Also 
Duck and drake, Duck-bill, Duck’m bill, ego. 

1678 T. Jones Heart 4* Right Sen*. 201 Neither under- 
stood the other no more than v duc,k-chickenxtheii hen-dam, 
lecalling them from connatuial element. 188 % Daily Nnvs 
1 a July 2/2 “Duck-gravel, a deposit like pumicestone, into 
which the ducks push their bills. Every duckcr's place has 
a lump of this duck-giavel, a coralline stuff, .like little 
oyster shells. 1883 Law Junes Rep . XL 1 X. 139/1 He 
took a shorter ladder (called a “duck ladder) antf placed 
this duck ladder against the roof. 1650 Bulwer Anthro- 
pomet. 263 Or, why so long, doe they make men “ Puck* 
Icg'd ? 1714 tr. Actv. Rivclla 45 Conscious of his duck Legx 
and long Coat. 1800 W. Irving K nicker b. (1861) 187 A 
little duck-legged fellow, was equipped in a pair of the 
general’s cast-off breeches. 1880-9 Longm. Mag. XIII. 
516 Another [game] named ‘ “du< k* off’ consisted in setting 
on a large flat stone a round stone.. which fiom *1 certain 
distance one strove to knoi k off. i860 Bi.ackmokk Lorna 
D. x* She counted them like a good “cluck-wife. 

b. Esp. in names of animals and plants : duck- 
ant, the white ant or termite ; duok-eagle, a 
South African species of eagle ; duck-mole, the 
Duck-billed Platypus ; duok-mud, Crow-silk ; 
duck’s foot, a local name of Lady’s Mantle; also 
the American May-apple, Podophyllum peltalum ; 
duck-snipe (Bahamas), the willet, Symphcmia 
semipalmata ; duck-wheat Duck-bill wheat ; 
Also Duck-hawk, -weed, etc. 

1851 Gossfc Nat . in Jamaica 283 A fragment of the earthy 
nest of the “Duck-ants (Termites). 1731 Medley Kotben's 
Cafe G. Hope II. 136 There is another sort of eagle in the 
Ctipe count lies which the naturalists call Aquila ana/aria * 
or the “Duck-Kaglc. 1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. 4- Par w. 
237 The Ornithorhyncus, or “duck-mole of Tasmania. 
1884 Mili.i r Plant -n .* “Duck-mud, conferva rivularis and 
other delicate green spored Alga;. 1755 Johnson, * Pucks- 
foot * black snakeroot.or Mayapple. s6n Cotgk^, Bled rouge* 
ordinarie red wheat; called by Ketitishmcn, “Duck -wheat. 

Duck, sb . 2 Also 7 douke. [f. Duck vi] An 
act of ducking. 

1. A quick plunge, a dip. 

Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 156 note * Two singular 
basins, not large enough for any monarch bigger than 
Olieron to take a duck in, 1876 World V. No. 113 18 The 
elder women content themselves with a few ducks as the 
waves break over them, 

2. An instantaneous lowering of head or body ; 
a rapid jerky bow or obeisance. 

* 554 T. SAMrsoN in Strypc Etcl. Mem. 111 . App. xviii. 46 
The fond nod*, crosses, becks, and ducks. 1614 Milton 
Camus 960 Without duck or nod. a 165a Bromk New Acad. 
1. Wks. 1873 II. 19 lie ready with your napkin, and a lower 
douke, maid. x8oa Lam a/. Woodvil 11. Wkx. 612 The ducks, 
and nod* Which weak minds pay to rank. 1879 S. St. John 
Life Str J. Brooke 268 'l he ball rushing over our heads, 
caused a most undignified duck. 

Ducky sb$ [Known only from 17 th c. ; app. 
a. 1 7 th c. Du. docck ‘ linnen or linnen cloath ' 
(Hexham 1678 ) ; « Gcr. inch* Icel .dtlkr* Sw. duk.] 

1. A strong untwilled linen (or later, cotton; 
fabric, lighter and finer than canvas; used for small 
sails and men’s (esp. sailors’) outer clothing. 

In the earlier half of the 19th c. much worn for trousers. 
1640 in Entick London (1766) 11 . 160 Duck hinderlands, 
middle good headlock. 1660 Act 1a Chas. II* c. 4 Sched., 
Drilling & pack ducke yc 100 ells cont. 6 score. 1780 T. Jef- 
ferson Lett- Writ. 1893 II. 399 What is to be done for tents, 

I know not. 1 am assured that very little duck can be got 
in this country. 1839 Marry at Joe. Faith f. ii, A shirt of 
coarse duck. i8te T 7 Hardy in Longm. Mag. July 958 
'Hie genuine white smock-frock of Russia duck and tne 
wbity-brown one of drabbet, are rarely seen now afield. 

2. pi. Trousers of this material. 

18*9 Universal Songster 305 T’other day I saw a goose in 
white docks. tss Sheridan In Lett. etc. Ph r. Som- 

erset (1893k The boys were in white ducks, with lightish 
green jackets.* 1$^ Thackeray Pendgnnis xxv, They must 
he young Pendenms*s white ducks. 
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8. at t rib, and Comb. 

*745 Genii. Mag 48s Cooper*, duck-weavers, hemp- 
drehber*. 1796 Moksk A mer. Geog. I. 403 There is a duck 
manufactory at Boston. 1849 Thackeray Pendenuis xxxvi, 
In a blue frock-coat and spotless white duck irowsers. 

Dmck(d»k), V, terms: a. 3-5 ,Sc. 6) duke, 4-6 
douke, 5-6 Sc. and north, dial . -9) douk,dowk(e, 
6 (St. 7-9) dook ; 0 . 6 duoke, (dokk), 6- duok. 
[The ML. forms (=* d/7k), correspond to an OL. 
type *ddcan ■■ MDu., MLG. and LG. dAken (Da. 
auikeu ), OHG. tAhhan, M HG. t Ac hen, G. tettuhen, 
a WGer. strong vb. of and ablaut scries (with A 
instead of eu, tu in pres. stem). This form is still 
preserved in Sc. douk, dook (disk) ; but about the 
middle of the 16th c., it was shortened in Eng. 
to ducky prob. by assimilation to Duok sb . 1 Cf. 
however MHG. and Ger. ducken (MHG. also 
tucken, tucken) to duck, dive, etc. :—*dukjan ; also 
Sw. dyka to duck, dive.] 

I. intr. 1. To plunge or dive, or snddenly go 
down under water, and emerge again ; to dip the 
head rapidly under water. 

C1340 Cursor Af. 33203 (Trin.) He doukeJ> ones Jwr 
doun. a 1400-30 Alexander 4090 It was .bred full .Of 
dragons.. & doukand neddirs. 1481 Caxton Reynard* Arb ) 
60 They conne wcl also duke in the water aft«*r lapwynches 
and doky*. iui Huiokt, Ducke vndcr the water, vide 
in dyue. 1581 Marheck Bk. 0/ Notes 182 The outward 
sacrament of dipping or ducking in the water. 1652 61 
Hfa.YL.iN Cosmogr . tv (1682) 7 Though (to avoid their Darts) 
he sometimes duuked, yet held he still his left hand above 
the water. *855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Douk, to 
bathe or plunge under water, to duck. 1890 Spectator 
9 Aug 167/2 It fa torpedo] will be able ‘ to duck * under 
the defensive nettings carried by mcn-of-war. Mod. Sc. To 
dook for apples at Hallowe’en. 

b. To make a sudden descent or dive, not under 
water. 

1513 Douglas VRneh v. xiii. 126 Qubill all the wnllis 
doukisto the ground, Wndirthe braing quhelis and asiltre. 
a 1851 Moik Poems, Snow ii, Behold the trees Their fingcry 
boughs stretch out. .As they duck and drive about 1870 
Dickens JS. Drood iil, Receiving the foul fiend, when hr 
ducks from its stage into the infernal regions. 

2. To bend or stoop quickly so as to lower the 
body or head ; to bob ; to make a jerking bow ; 
hence, fig. to cringe, yield ; so, to duck under. 

153 0 Palsgr. 526/1, 1 dowke, I stowpc lowe as a frere doth. 
1535 Covhrdalk Ecclns. xu. 24 A wicked man can behaue 
himself humbly, and can douke with his heade. ijuo 
Surrender 0/ Monasteries in Rvmer Feeder a (1710) XIV. 
6tt Dokkyng, Nodding and Beckyngc. 1599 Nashe Len * 
ten Stuff* (1871) 89 Douking on all four unto him. 1630 
Lknnakd tr. Charron's Wtstf. (1658) 73 To duck and stoop 
to all sorts of people. 1713 Pore Guardian No. 92 f 5 
He never once ducked at the whii of a cannon-ball. 1869 
Browning King 4 Bk. vm. 1407 Law ducks to Gospel here. 
*87* Gko. Eliot Middle m . (1878) I. hi. 352 Eat cold mutton, 
have to.. duck under in any sort of a way. 1887 Blsant The 
World went v. 43 [I] was comforted to see the men at 
the guns, none of them killed, and none of them ducking. 

XI. trans. 3. To plunge (a person or thing) 
momentarily in, into, or under water or other liquid. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 33303 He that cs duked ans dun. c *450 
Hlnryson Alor. Fab. 27 In the water either twyse or 
thryse Hoc dowked him. 1553 Plate in Hakluyt Voy . <1589) 
266 Ducked at yardes aame, and so discharged. ix8a-8 
Hist, y antes VI. (>804} 105 1 ’hcy were dukit in a deepe 
loche, oucr the head thne seueral tvmcs. 1598 Stow Sunt. 
x\. (1603) 95 Ouerthrowne, and welf dowkedL 1631 Rui in* r- 
I'ORd Lett. (1862) I. 78 Howbeit, ye may be ducked, but yc 
cannot drown. 1751 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1045 A man 
and woman are to be publicly ducked at Tring. *785 
Burns Jolly Begg., ath Recit., And had in inonie a well 
been dooked. 1790 A Wilson To E. Taken Poet. Wks. 
(x8i6) 109 While I can douk in ink a quill. i8ao Scoti 
A boot ii, I say, duck hci in the loch, and then we will 
see whether she is witch or not. 

4. To lower (the head, etc.) suddenly and mo- 
mentarily ; to jerk down, 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 57 But bring them to the 
charge, then.. Though but a false fire, they theyr plumes 
will duck. 1617 Markham Carol. 11. 81 If. he haue taken 
a custotue to duck downe his head, when he standeth still. 
»7»7 Swift To Delany 3 When, .first he hears The bullets 
whistling round his ears, Will duck his head. 1884 G11* 
mour Mongols 240 We .ducked our heads, and hurried into 
the tent. 

6. Duck up ( Naut .) : To raise with a jerk, haul 
up (a sail that obstructs the steersman’s view). 

*708 Phillips s.v., 4 Duck up the Clewlines of those Sails*. 
Duok, obs. form of Duke, Tuck. 

Duok and drake, [from the motion of the 
stone over the watery surface.] 
isting in thr 


1. A pastime consisting in throwing a flat stone 
or the like over the surface of water so as to cause 
it to rebound or skip as many times as possible 
before sinking. Chiefly in phr., to make a duck and 
drake , to play (at) duck attd drake. (Often in pi.) 

*383 J. Hic.ins tr. Junius' Nomenclator(N \A kind of sport 
or play with an oister shell or stone throwue into the water, 
ana making circles yer it sinke, etc. It is called a ducke 
and a drake, and a halfe-penie cake, c 16*6 Dick of Devon. 
1. ii. In Bullen O . PI. U. 14 The poorest ship-boy Might on 
the Thames make duckes and drakes with pieces Of eight 
fetchd out of Spaync. *73® Swift Vind. Carteret Wks. 
*755 V. 11. 188 Scipio and Letius . .often played at duck and 
drake with smooth stones on a river, step Nat. Philos., 
Hydrostatics i. • (U. K. $.) The common play of making 
ducks and drakes, that is, throwing a flat stone in a 


direction nearly horizontal against a surface of water, and 
thus making it rebound, proves the water to beelustu 1841 
P . Parley's Ann. III. 13 A shot made a duck-aiid-dtuke in 
the water. 

b. attrib., ns dm k-aml drake /ashion, soil. 

1858 A. W. Drayson S/ort. S. Africa 304 Sometime-* with 
a duck and drake sort of progression they (fishl skipped 
along over the top of the pool. 1893 Boy's Own Taper ) an 
183/3 A cannon ball . came Skipping at a long range uvci 
the water ‘duck and drake’ fashion. 

2 . fig. In phrases : To make ducks attd drake t of 
or with, to play (at) duck and drake with . to 
throw away irlly or carelessly; to play idly with ; 
to handle or use recklessly ; to squander. 

c 1800 Tirtton v. v, I will make duckes and drakes with this 
my golde. .Before your fingers touch a piece thereof 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11852) II. 164 A miser has ft in his 
power to make ducks and drakes of his guineas. 1810 
Wellington in Gurw. Dap. VII 32 His Majesty’s 
Government never intended to give over the British army 
to the Governors of this Kingdom to make ducks and 
drakes with, 187* Thnnyson Last Tour nament 344 Yc .. 
grew So witty that ye play'd at ducks and diakes With 
Arthur’s vows. x88i Sikvknson Tteas . 1 st. 1. vi, Finding 
the money to play duck and drake with ever after, 
b. Idle play, reckless squandering 
1614 I. Cooke Tu Quoqne in Hazl. Podstey XI. 212 This 
royal Cicsar doth regard no cash ; Has thrown away as 
much in ducks and drakes As would have bought some 

? u,doo capons, a 1676 Marvell Toents , Char. Holland \ 
future. . Would throw their land away at duck and drake. 
Hence Duck-and-drake v . trans., to make 
4 duckg and drake*' of; to throw away idly. 

1700-31 Genii. Instructed 18 (D.) I would neither fawn on 
money for money’s sake, nor duck and drake it away for a 
fiolicK. Ibid 1 16 Is it then no harm, like children, [toj 
duck and drake away a treasure able to buy Patndise t 

Duckat, duckatoon, obs. IT. Dr cat, etc. 
Duck-bill, sb. [f. Duck sb. + Bill sb.~] 
a. Red wheat ; more fully dtuk-bill wheat. 

1596 W 11 Hals Out. (1568) 2oa/i A dor, is also an other 
kuide of whcatc. .whiche wc doo nowc call duckbill. 1597 
Ghkakuk Herbal 1, xl. 8 5. 60 Red Whcatc is called in Kent 
Duckbill Wheate. t 1680 E nq nines 3/2 Whe.it So via re 
giay with .ules, otherwise railed Dwwvcx, Duck-bill Wheat, 
and Duke wheat. 183a Veer. Subst. Food The cultivation 
of Duck-Bill, or Conical-Wheal — 1 liticum turgidum has 
been attempted in England. 

b. The broad-toed shoe worn in the 15th c. 

1834 Planch k Brit. Costume 202 When men became tired 
of these pointed shoes . . they adopted others in their stead 
denominated duck-bills. 

c. nr Duck-billed platypus : see below. 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVII. 28/1 OrruthorhynJius, Blutnen- 
bach's name for that extraordinary quadrupedal form, The 
Duckbill or Duckbilled Platypus. 1850 J. B Ciutii-kmuck 
Port Philip iii. 42 Platypus, water-mole or duckbill. 

d. Duck-bill speculum, a speculum flattened 
like a duck’s bill. 

1879 )• M. Duncan Led. Pis. IVornen ix. (1880) 55 The 
ducK-bill speculum is the best. 188* Quoins Diet. Med. 
1778 Another form of speculum much used of late years is 
the ‘ duck-bill * speculum. 

Hence Duok-bllled a., having a bill like a duck. 
Duck-billed platypus, the Orntthorhynchus of 
Australia, a monotrematous mammal having a 
horny beak resembling the bill of a duck ; duck- 
billed oat, the paddle-fish ( Folyodon spatula ) ; 
duck-billed speculum: see Duck-bill d. 

1822-34 Good Study Med. (cd. 4) III. 13 1 be platypus or 
ortiithorhynchus as he [ Blumenlxich] calls it, that most extra- 
ordinary duck-billed quadruped which has lately been dis- 
covered in Australasia. 1847 Caki rnter Soot. 9 317 The 
Ornithorhyncus or Duck-billed Platypus, the Water Mole 
of the Colonist. >8* Cohnwali ihAi 7 ^ World 1 . 35 Know 
ye the land contrariety sways. Where blavk swans . . With 
water-rats, duck billed, come forth to the day? 

Duckooy, obs. form of Decoy. 

1634 W. Wood New hue;. Trosp. (1865) 47 There be con- 
venient ponds for the planting of Duckcoyes. 

Dncker 1 (dtf’ksj). Forms : 5 dokare, 5-6 
dowker, 6 douker, Sc. dowcare, 7 doucker, 9 
Sc. dooker, 7- duoker. [f. Duck v. + -eh K In 
sense 2 it corresponds to MDu. and MLG. dilktr, 
Du. duiker , Ger. taucher diver (bird).] One who 
or that which ducks or dives. 

1 . A person who ducks or dives under water; 
a diver. In mod. Sc., douker, ( looker , a bnther. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 105/1 A Dowker, enter gator. 1508 
Kf.nnpdy Fly ting w. Dunbar 379 Ihou sailit to get a dow- 
care, for to dreg it. 16x3 Pukoias Pilgrimage V. xii. 431 
Fished for by duckers, that dive into the water. 1893 Suott. 
Leader 39 Dec. 7 Glasgow Morning Dookcrs Holiday Races. 
2 . A diving bird: applied to the Colymbuhr or 
Divers generally ; also j pec. the little grebe or dab- 
chick. b. A local name of the Water Ouzel. 

**475 Piet. Voc. in Wr. Wulcker 762 Hie mergulus, a 
dokare. *565-73 Coomt Thesaurus, Cotlimbris .thebirde 
called a Douker, or Didappcr. 1691 Ray Creation 147 
Some sorts of Colymbi or Doucken*. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late 
Voy. Introd. (1711) 1* Divers Duckers, and other Sea Birds. 
1805 Forsyth Beauties Scoti. II. 380 l Amongst] the sca- 
fowls are . . scarfs or black duckers. 1837 M acgillivray 
Hist . Brit. Birds 1 1 . 50 Cittclus Enrojstus . .Dipper. Ducker. 
i*S 9 A. Smith in Afacm. Mag. I. 122 Gulls of all kinds are 
there, dookers and divers of every description. 

+ 3 . A fighting-cock that ducks its head. Obs . 
t688 R. Holms A mtoury 11. 253/1 A Ducker, or Doucker, 
is such a kind of Cock as in his Fighting will run about the 
Clod almost at every blow he gives. 


4. * A cringer * (J.). 

11 Meaning uncertain : Todd inserts it under 4 ; 
others would explain as — duck'hunUr . 

1611 Bt ai m & Fl. Pkilaster v. iv. 1 1620) 60 My daml> 
duckers, vp with your three-pil’d spirits. 

Duoker -• [f. Duck sb. * + -kh ».] 

1. One who breeds or rears ducks. 

1883 Daily News 14 July 2/2 Often the eggs are sold to a 
‘ ducker *. 1889 Pall Malt G. ia May 3/1 Duck* ard. .dirty 

creature*, and if * cleanliness be next to godiinos' the 
Aylesbury duckers arc a long way removed. 

2. A uucking-gun. 

1896 Month Mar. 390 He warned us in the most terrible 
manner not to get near bis heavy ducker in the bows. 

Dirckery. [f. Duck $b\ + -euy.] A place 
whcie ducks aie reared. 

*745 lr - Tolnnnllds Hush. Mu. xv, In the middle of this 
duckcry u lake is digged. 1791 S. Rooms Diary in Early 
I iff (1887), Saw the dauphin's garden and duckcry. 

Ducket, obs. form of Ducat. 

Duck-hawk. [f. Duck j/U + Hawk.1 

1. A common English name of ihe rnatsh harrier 
or moor-bu7,7.aid {Circus scrttgtnosus). 

181s Note in Pennant's foot. I. 217 In some places it {the 
Moor Bu/xard] is called duck hawk. 1876 T. Hardy Ethel- 
ber/a (1890) 7 Another large biid. which a countiyman 
would have pionouiutd to Injoneof the biggest duck hawks 
that lie bad ever beheld. 

2. U. .V. Applied to the American variety of the 
peregrine falcon (Pa ho petegrinus vnr. a it at ton . 

* 8*4 Ron Nat. .Srr A tory iv, Our duck or great fool et I 
hawk is almost identical with the . . peiegrine falcon of 
Europe ,, It meusuics nl>out forty five inches in the stietch 
of its wings, and its prevailing color is of a dark blue. 

Duckhood: see -hood. 

Duckie, Duckey : see Ducky. 

Ducking (dtrkiij), vbl. sb 1 [f. Duck v. + 

-INU *.] a. Immersion in water. 

1581 (bee Du( k v. 1 ). x6a6 Cai-t. Smith Ait id. IV Aivr- 
men 4 Ducking at Yards aimr, hawlmg vndtr the Kcclo 
x6»8 Digiiy Voy. Aledit. (1868) 6 o, I punished by ducking 
and other wnyesa do/cn men 17*7-51 Cmamih rs Cju t s \ 
Ducking, There is also a kind of dry du< king, wherein tin 
patient Is only suspended by a rope, a few yards above the 
surface of the water 1771 Franklin Autobiog Wks 1840 
I {o Hib dm king sobcied him a little. 1886 Klnkin J'rx- 
tenta 1 . 378 He ran no risk but of a sound dm king, being 
a stiong swimmer. 

b. Prompt bowing or bending of the head or 
body. 

*339 T Chatman in Lhrott Gr. J nan (Camden) p. xv, 
Dome ceremonycs. .dokynges, nodyngs. and bekyn^es. 1641 
Sandi kson Senu. II. 6 What aie all our < rossings, amt 
kneelings, and duckings V 1880 M iss Hkaddun Just as l ant 
xxi. There w.ih much ..ducking of heads in the doorway. 

Ducking, vbl. sb* [f. Di LK sb, ' ] The cn tell- 
ing or shooting of wild ducks. Also alfttb ., a* 
ducking- punt ; ducking-gun, a fowling-piece 
catrying a heavy charge a long way, so as to kill 
a large number of ducks in a flock at one shot. 

1577 K. Hot . an in Hakluvt Voy (1589) 159 His pastime in 
ducking with water Spaniels. 1x98 B, Jonson bo. Alan m 
Hum. 1. i, Keep company with none but the archers of 
Mnsbury, or the viti/ens that conic a ducking to Islington 
ponds 1 a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol . (1881) 77 J heir wiuts 
drew them .. into the feilds a ducking with there water 
vpanielU in soincr. 18*3 J. F. Cooitn Pioneer xxii, The 
French ducking gun. 1880 N. II. Bijihop 4 Months tu 
Stu nk box 7 He constructed a new ducking-punt with a low 
paddle-wheel at its stern. 

Ducking ». - I )uck sb.* 

x8a* T. M 1 1 cm 1 l Aristoph. II. 338 Add pillow-case, 
sheeting, and ducking. 

Dirckixig, ppl- a . [f. Duck v . + -ing -.] That 
ducks, dives into water or bows the head. 

a 1400-50 [sec Hut k t». iJ. 1530 Iindail Prast. Tret. 
K iv, A douckvngc hypocrite. 1770 Armrikono Imitations 
88 1 'he Cyclades appear'd Like ducking cormorants. 

Du cking-pond. [f. Ducking vbl. sb . 1 and ^.] 
a. A pond on which ducks may be hunted or 
shot. D. A pond for the ducking of offenders. 
i^The senses cannot alwavs be discriminated.) 

1607 Middleton bam. of Love iv. i, You ( may take your 
spaniel and spend some hours at the ducking-pond. i6s$ 
Sets Bk. Middlesex in Jrni Chester A re h. rot. S/s , (j 86 j ) 
VI 224 The inhabitants of the parishe of St. James, Clcrk- 
enwcll, shall ereU and place a Cocqueane-Stoole on the side 
of the ducking ponde. 1634 W. Wood Nnv Fng. Pros/. (1865) 
33 No ducking ponds can aflbaxd more delight than a lame 
Cormorant, ana two or three lustv Dogccs. 1664 Pepys 
Diary 27 Mar 1 16} Universal A fag XxXVI I 54/1 The 
ducking-pond in Whitechapel. 1870 Observer Nov., BalUh 
Pond, Islington, takes its name from the Ducking Pond 
which belonged to u person named Ball, who kept a tavern 
there in the reign of Charles II. 

Dtt'Oking'BtOol. A sort of chair at the end 
of an oscillating plank, in which disorderly women, 
scolds, or dishonest tradesmen, were tied and ducked 
or plunged in water, at a punishment. See Cucking- 
stool. So Dnokintf tumbrol, a ducking-stool 
provided with wheels. 

1597 ffrwich Chamberlain's Bk. in Clarke Ipswich (i8v>) 
309 To porter* for taking down the 4 Ducking Stole ifac 
Records of Gravesend in 7 rnl. Chester A rcmrol. Soc. (1861) 
VI. 22s For two wheele* and Ycekca for the Ducking-Stool. 
x668 K. Holme Armoury 111. viiL 35s A Cuck-atool, or a 
Ducking Tumbrel. 171s Ausuthnot John Bull 1. xii, 
Once for all Mrs. Mynx . . remember, I any, that there ate 
pillories ana duddng-stoots. 1777 Howard Prisons Eng. 
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(1780) 84 '1 he bakers at Vienna aic punished for frauds by 
the severity and disgr.ue of the ducking-stool. 1760 H. 
Went Mtsc Pot ms 111 Andrews Old linn Pnmshtn. (1890) 
i-j There xland>, my friend, in yonder |»ool, An engine called 
the ducking stool 1831 Gentl. Mag. Jon. 43/1 In an aoart- 
incut of the Custom-house at Ipswich, is an original duck- 
ing-stool 1853 Wharton Pa. Digest | 455 The punishment 
of the du< king stool cannot be inflicted in Pennsylvania. 

Du ckling, [f. I>uck sb 1 + -lino, dim. suffix ] 

A young duck. 

I gly duckling, the cygnet, in one of Harm Andersen’s 
tales, hatched with a brood of ducklings, nnd despised for its 
i lumsiness until it grew into a swan. Hence the unpromis- 
ing Lhild in a family who turns out the most brilliant of all. 

1 1440 Pn>mf > . Part* 125/2 Dookclvnge (/’. btrdc), ana- 
tinus. c 153a Dkwks I nt rod, hr. in Palter. 912 The duck- 
lyns, les annetons. 1601 Hot 1 and Pliny 1 299 It is sport 
alone to sec thr manor of an hen that hath sitten vpon du« k* 
cgs how at the first she will wonder to haue a teem of 
ducklings about her. t 1709 Prior IVtdow <y Cat 14 Nor 
thick, nor duckling, ’.scapes, when Grim Invites the fox to 
dinner 1869 Dulcken tr. Andersens Little Match Git l 
45* Ugh Duckling, I never dreamed of so much happiness 
when I was still the ugly Duckling ! 1883 J. H. Ingram 

in /farter' t Mag. July 226/2 The inothty’s fears about her 
* ugly duckling '. .took another turn 
t b. A term of endearment. Obs. 
i6ao Masmngi r Pidute it. i, Thv dear, thy dainty duck- 
ling, l>old Mathias. 1716 Addison Drummer (T.) t Hut hark 
you, duckling ; be sure you do not tell him that l am let 
into the secret. 

Hence Dxrcklingahip, the state of a duckling. 
1830 Fraser's Mag. 1 . 740 Ducks, whether .. full grown, 
or 111 the tender state of dutklingship. 

Duckoy, obs. form of Dkcoy. 

Hack’s bill. The bill of a duck. Applied 1 

а. to certain instruments of this shape, chiefly in 
surgery. Also attrib . 

160s Manningiiam Dia>v Feb (Camden) 2 j They grope 
for the stone [111 the bladder] with an other toole whi< h 
they call a duckcs hill 1676 Wisi-man Chirm g Treat. 
314, I took hold of it with a Forceps Dm ks bills. >79^ 
Figging <V Seamansfut I 4 Cleats the thin end is **hajH-u 
with a duck’s bill, laid 28 The lower ends are . . thinned 
with a duik’s-bill shape 

b. Printing. A tongue cut in a piece of stout 
paper and pasted on at the bottom of the tympan 
sheet. 

o. Comb ., as duokVbill bit, a form of bit for 
use in a brace in wood-boring ; duck’s-bill lim- 
pet, a limpet of the genus Parmofihorus . 

Duck’s egg. Also duck egg. The egg of a 
duck ; hence, D. in Cruket , the zero or 4 0 * placed 
against a batsman’s name in the scoring sheet when 
lie fails to score ; no runs ; hence, generally in 
school boy slang, ‘nought*. 

* 30 * Lrevisa Faith. De P, R. xiv. Ixxxiv. (1405) 914 
Duckys egges lien more: lhanne henuex egges. 1601 (see 
Duckling]. 1863 Rfade Very Hard Lash vu, Now you 
and I, at Lord’s the other day mhitved. .the British duck’s* 
rgg 1868 [see Duck sbt 7). 1881 Standard 8 July 6/1 

Their captuin was out for the dreaded * duck's egg . 

0. The colour of the egg of a duck ; used attrib. 
1876 T. Hakov Ethelberta (1890) 115 A general flat tint of 
duck’s-egg green 1893 Colungwood Ltfe Raskin II. 190 
The walls, painted ’duck egg are hung with old pictures. 

Duck’s meat, duckmeat. -Duckweed. 

IS 3 # Turnu* Libellus, Duckcs meat. Lens Patustris. 
1601 Holi and Pliny II. 142 There is a kind of marish or 
inoory Lentils (called Ducks meat) growing of it sclfc in 
standing waters. 1766 J. Bari ram Jinl. 7 Jan. 27 Having 
most ofils surface covered with duck-meat. S. Lovkr 
Handy Andy iii, There was Andy .. floundering in rank 
weeds and duck’s meat. 

b. fig As an epithet of contempt. 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law 111. it. Here’s your first 
weapon, duck’s meat ! 

Du ckweed. The common name for plants of 
the genus 1 emua, which float on still water, so 
as to cover the surface like a green carpet. 

i 1440 Promt Pa>"v. 1 35 2 Dockcwcdc. paaella (P. Para- 
ddta). 1591 Percinah. .S’/ Diet., Lenteja de ngun. duck 
wcede, Lens talnstris. 16116 Ba< on Sylva § S67 The Water 
also doth send forth Plants, that have no Roots fixed in 
the Hottoine . . Such is that we call Duck- Weed. 1743 
Gentl. Mag. 418 Go to a ditch where there is a quantity of 
duckweed. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 35 Stagnant ditches 
and ponds covered with duckweed. 

Comb. ** 95 * Gkahamk Gold. Age 20 He had rendered up 
his duck weed -bedabbled person into the hands of an aunt. 
Hence X>u*ckW88dy a. } full of duckweed. 

1883 Hatper's Mag. Mar. 530/2 The little green duck- 
weedy moat. 

Ducky (dtrki). [f. Duck sb.* +-y, dim. suffix.] 

1 1 A woman’s breast. Obs . 

a 1336 Hen. VIII Let. to A. Bolevn in Select, fr. Hart. 
Miu (1793) 147 Whose pritty duckys I trust shortly to 
kyssc 1847-78 Halliwell, Ducky (North.). 

2 . A teim of endearment. 

1819 Metropolis III. 252 The extravaganza of * My heart's 
core, .my dearest love— lovey, dovey, or odious duckey \ 
Duoquoy, obs. form of Dkcoy. 

Duct (dnki\ [ad. L. dtid-us leading, conduct, 
command, in med.L. aqueduct, n. of action f. 
duitVe to lead, conduct, draw ; in mod.L. in sense 

б. The L. form was formerly in Eng. use.] 

+ 1 . T hr action of leading ; lead, guidance. Obs, 
a«66o Hammond (J,\ To obey our fate, to follow the duct 
of the stars. 1684 tr. Panel's Merc. Com tit . vt. 2x6 The 
Physician. .1* bound to follow Nature’s dtfet. 


+ 2. Course, direction, tiend. Obs. [ 

1690 Julwkr Anthropomet . 48 The other the ductus or 
course of the hair turns away. x66e Glanvill Lux Orient 
146 (T.) According to the duct of this hypothesis. 1711 
Blair in Phil. 7 tans . XXVII.435 Observing, .the Du<t 
of its Fibres. 1718 J. Chamber* ayne Reltg. Philos. I. ix. 
tf 8 Remarks upon each Duu. or Course, ofthese Nerves. 

t& A passage etc leading in any direction. Obs. 
1670 E. Brown in Phil. Ptosis. V. noi The ductus’s or 
veins of Metals, do. some times run Nortn and South. <11 7x1 
Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. X721 III. 431, I then meet 
labyrinthnl Ducts, Turnings and Windings dark Retreats. 

f 4 . A stroke drawn or traced, or the manner of 
tracing it (cf. L. ductus litterarum). Obs. 

1699 N Marsh in Lett . Lit. Men (Camden) 297 Us in# . 
a magnifying glass for discovering the more diminutive 
lines, dlictuxe*, and appendages to the Letters. 1760 
' Swinton in Phil. Trans. LI. 8s7 The ducts of the letters 
1 are drawn with so much accuracy, that they may be in- 
tirely depended u|hhi 1796 Peggk Anonym. (1809) 278 
The ducts of the letters will suflicirntly justify this rending 

5 . A conduit, channel, or tube, for the convey- 
ance of water or other liquid. 

17x3 Pol k Guardian No. 173 P7 The two fountains.. 

I were brought by conduits or ducts. 1776 Act 16 Geo. Ill, 
c. 56 (T ) For making nnd perfecting any channel, course, 

' main cut, or duct, through any of the grounds. 1809 A. 
HfNRY Trav. 69 I he [sugar-maple] trees were ..tapped, 
and spouts or ducts introduced into the wound. 1880 ' 
Prtnt. Trades Jrnl. No. 31. 10 For letterpress it has two 
ink ducts. 

0 . a. Phys. A tube or canal in the animal body, 
by which the bodily fluids are conveyed. Formerly 
used in a wide sense, so as to include the blood- 
vessels nnd alimentary canal, but now applied 
more strictly to the vessels conveying the enyle, 
lymph, and secretions. 

These have names expressing their position or character, 
or in some cases the name of their discoverer, as biliary , 
choledoch, cystic, efferent, gemto- urinary } hepatic, ladi- 
/cions, lymphatic , nasal, pancreatic, parotid, thoracic duit 
(See these words.) Also duds of Bellini , the cxcreloty 
tubes of the kidneys ; dm t 0/ Bartholin , ducts of R minus, 
certain ducts of the sublingual gland ; .S teno's duct, that of 
thr parotid gland, which conveys saliva into the mouth; 
Wharton's duct, that of the submaxillary jjland, also 
conveying saliva; duct of IP tr sung, the principal pan- 
cicatic duct; Wolffian duct , the excretory duct of the 
Wolffian body or primitive kidney. 

x667 Phtl. Trans. II. 57a Thcic being peculiar ductus’s, 
by wnich the bloud passe in into the Aorta. x6ga Beni cry 
Boyle Led. log All the various dupts and ventricles of the 
body. 1741 Monko Anal. (ed. 3) 1 34 .' Steno's Duct may be 
tiaceil some Way on the Side of these Passages next the 
Nose. 1748 Hartley Obsenu Man 1. ii. 151 The whole 
alimentary Duct, quite down to the Anus, rj 67 Gooch 
treat. Wounds I. 327 marg., 'I he treatment of wounds 
of the salival ducts, 18379 Haiiam l list. Lit. (1847) 
HI. 219 Eusta<hius had observed the thoracic dint in 
n horse. 1845-8 G E. Day tr .Simon's Anim. I hem. I 
210 The capillary system surrounding the biliary ducts. 
187a HiycLFY Phys. v. 131 The neck by which n gland 
communicates with the free surface is called its duct. 

b. Pot. One of the vcs:»cls of the vascular tissue 
of plants, formed by a row of cells of which the 
partitions have been obliterated, and containing 
air, water, or some secretion ; spec, the narrow 
tubular continuous cells surrounding the broad 
cells or utricles in the leaves of Sphagnum. 

1838 Caki’I* nter Veg. Phys . § 40 The midrib and veins . 
consist of three kinds of structure ; — ducts or canals, which 
arc supposed to transmit fluid. 18 66 Treat. Bet. I. 413/x 
Ducts , tubular vessels marked by transverse lines or dots. 

f Ducta*riou8, a. Obs . [f. JL ducldrtus of or 

for drawing, f. duct- : see prcc. and -ariouh.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr Dnctarious , that draweth, leadeth, 
or guideth. 

tDu’ctate. Obs. [Cf. Duction and -atk 1 .] 
The product of two quantities multiplied together. 

x6io W. Foi.kingham Art of Survey it. viii. 61 From the 
medietie of the sides vnited, subduct each side seuetally; 
eradicate the ductat of the said medietie and remainders. 
Duxtible, <*• Now rare. [a. obs. F. dtt dibit, 
ad. L. type *ductibi/is, f. duct - ppl. stem of due Ire 
to lead, aiaw: see -blk.] * Dictjlk. 

*4*3 Pfigr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 77 The hedc 
owetn right wysly to be of gold, shewyng hymself tough 
and ductyble. 16*3 Cocker am, Ductible. caste to be per- 
swaded, or drawnc. x66o W. Si-ckfr Nonsuch Prof. 12 
The purest gold is the most ductible. <1x704 T. Brown 
2 Oxford St hoi. Wks. 1730 I. 12 If any should prove more 
intractable or less ductible than others. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867) II. 449 Wc must, .know from experience that 
gold is ductible before we can predicate ductility of gold. 

Hence DuctiMTity, ductility, pliableness. 

1789 CowrtR Lett . 16 June, Durability of temper. 

Ductile (dpktil, -ail), a. Also 7 *11. [a. F. 
auctile (1 5- 1 4th c. in Ilatz.«Darm.), ad. L. ductile 
is that may be led or drawn, f. ductre to lead.] 

1 . Of metal : a. That may be hammered out thin ; 
malleable ; flexible, pliable, not brittle. Still fre- 
quent in literary use : for technical use, see b. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xcvil 6 Syngis til oure God .. in 
trumpy* ductils iVulg. in tubis dnetinbus ]. 1567 M a plkt 

Or. Forest 10 It [gold] is more ductile and easie to be 
brought to what poynt you will then any of the other. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 505 The other sort of copper., 
yeeldeth to the hammer and will bedrawne out, whereupon 
some there be who call it Ductile. I batta bl a. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad (1677) 290 Pieces for hb legs of ductile tin. 1869 
Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sc. 1. L 4 Caldmn b a bright 


ductile metal of a bron/e colour. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. 
xvin. 229 Greaves of ductile tin. 

b. Capable of being drawn out into wire or 
thread, tough. (The current technical use.) 

1 6*6 Bacon Sylva | 845 All Bodies Ductile (as Metals 
that will be tlrawne into Wire). 1706 Pearson in Phil 
1 'rans. LXXXVI. 430 The best English copper is accounted 
less tough and ductile than Swedish copper. s8a6 Henry 
F.lem. Chem. I. 470 All the metals, that have been de- 
scribed as malleable, (with the exception, perhaps, of 
nickel) are also ductile, or may be formed into wire. >873 
Emerson Misc., Parnassus wks. (Bohn) 111 . 359 A firm 
ductile thread of gold. 

2 . Of matter generally : Flexible, pliant ; capable 
of being moulded or shaped ; plastic. 

1639 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 175 The moist and 
duciil matter in the Womb. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 
iv. ii. 303 The Waters were ,.a more ductile, and possibly 
a more fertil Body than the Earth. * 17*3 Poi*k Odyss. 
xn. 208 The ductile wax with busy hands I mold. 1735 
Somerville Chase iv. 362 Potters form Their soft ana 
ductile Clay to various Shapes. 1869 Phillips Vesta r. viii. 
209 The level interior is full of ductile sulphur, 
b. fig. Of thing* immaterial. 

1664 1’. Burnet Th. Barth 1. 187 The first principles of 
life must he tender and ductile, that they may yield to all 
the motions and gentle touche* of nature. 1788 Reid 
Aristotle's Log. iv. § 3. 77 ’io show of what ductile 
materials syllogisms aic made. 184a H. Rogers Introd. 
Burke's Wks. 46 There never was a man under whose 
hands language was more plastic and ductile. 1864 Burton 
Scot A hr. I. v. 239 The Roman law. .ha* proved extremely 
ductile and accommodating. 

3 . Of persons, their dispositions, etc : Susceptible 
of being led or drawn ; yielding readily to per- 
suasion or instruction ; tractable, pliable, pliant* 

x6aa Donne Serin. 15 Sept. 21 A good, and tractable, and 
ductile disposition. 1630 Du rye Just Refrop . x6 Men of 
ductile spirits unto evilk 1763 Johnson Ops. Shahs. Plays, 
Rout. <y Jut, Whose genius was not very ..ductile to 
humour, hut acute, argumentative, comprehensive, and sub- 
lime. 1833 Lytion Kiensi in. ii, The ductile temper of 
Adeline yielded easily. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 
II. jio The man. .was in truth childishly soft and ductile. 

4 . Of water : Conducted or capable of being 
made to flow through channels. 

[a 1637 B. Jons on’s Fall of Mortimer Wks. (Rtldg.) *03/2, 
I felt it ductile 1 1640 ductile : see DactileJ through my 
blood ] 17*8 Pope Dune, l 62 Ductile dulnesa new mean- 
ders takes. 1737 Savage Of Public Spirit 16 Lo! 
ductile riv’lets visit distant towns t 1834 litachw Mag. 
XXXV. 177 The ductile streams, after performing their 
fertilizing office, bound over the rocks. 

Hence Dtrctilely adv . ; X>u a otUenei« {rare), 
a x6xs Donne BtaflawiTof (1644) 155 Gold. .by reason of 
a faithful! tenacity and ductilencssc, will be brought to 
cover 10000 times as much of any other Mettall. 1618 -- 
Serin, hi. 524 Which shewes the Ductilcriesse, the A]>pli- 
ublencsse of Gods M ercy. 16*9 Ibid, cxxxyi. 439, 1 come into 
the hands of my God as pliably, ax ductilely, as that first 
clod of Earth of which he made me in Adam. 

Ductili'xneter. [f. L. duc/it-is Ductile + 
-mktkii: cf. mod. V. ductilimbtre (Littrd).] An 
instrument for measuring the ductility of metals. 

i8s$ W. Hamilton Did. Terms Arts Sc. cited in 
Worcester 1846. 

Ductility (dpktMTti). rf. Ductile + -ity, 
after L. type *ductilit<Js : cf. V. ductility (1 7 01 in 
IIatz.-Darm.)*] The quality of being ductile. 

1 . Capability of being extended by beating, 
drawn out into wire, worked upon, or bent ; mal- 
leability, pliablcness, flexibility. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 44 This Ductility of Spirit com- 
mrndeth Men, as well as that other doth Mettals. (683 
Evelyn Diary 19 Sept., 1 stepp’d into a goldbeaters work- 
house, where he shew’d me the wonderfull ductilitie of that 
spreading and oylie metal!. 1794 Suluvan View Nat. I. 
435 Argillaceous earth is distinguishable from.. a certain 
viscidity and ductility, which proceed from its power of 
retaining water. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. $ Art II. 
364 The ductility of platina is such, that it has been drawn 
into wire of less than the two- thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. 1881 Lubbock in Nesture No. 618. 407 Sup- 
posing that glacier ice enjoys a kind of ductility, 
b. tram f. and fig. 

1634 [see prcc.]. 1734 tr. R oilin' s Anc. Hist . III. ix. i. 164 
Never was there ductility of genius equal to his. 1849 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. II. 202 Greater ductility knd energy 
of language. 

2. Capability of being easily led or influenced ; 
tractablcness, docility. 

1654 Whiti ock Zootomia 220 Calling Obstinacy, Solidity ; 
and humble Ductility after further Reason, and Discovery, 
Sceptick Inconstancy. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) 1 . 
46 ( Remise Door) As I led her on, I felt a pleasurable 
ductility about her. 1880 Kinolakk Crimea VI. ix. 247 
A spirit of servile ductility. 

i lhrction. Obs. Also 5 duecioun. [ad. L. 
ductidn-em, n. of action f. ductre to lead.] The 
action of leading or bringing, lit. and fig. (In 
quot. 1430 « nptutiplication.) 

c 1430 Art of Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) t x Oft of duecioun 
of figures in cifres nought is the resultant, as here, wherof 
it is evident and open, yf that the first figure of the nombre 
to be multipliede be a cifire, vndlr it shalle be none sette. 
*8*7-77 Fbltham Resolves it. Ixvi. 299 By the but meanly 
wise and common ductions of bemisted Nature, it would 
haue been no very powerful Oratory, a *696 ScarbuKuh 
Euclid (1705) 36 Eucllde only means a Mental Duction, 
or Position of that strait line between any two points. 
Xhrotleaa,«> [-MS®.] Having no duct. 
Ductless glands , * term applied to several bodies which 
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present the genera! character of glands, but possess no 
excretory ducts. They are the thymus and thyroid bodies, 
the spleen, adrenals, and the vascular, carotic, coccygeal, 
and pituitary bodies.* Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Todd CycL A mat. IV. xna/r The ductless glands 
it8o Libr. Univ. Knoivl. IX. 89 The liver, in one of its 
functions, is a ductless eland. 1881 Mivart Cat 337 The 
Thyroid Body or gland is another ductless structure of 
unknown function. 

Ductor (d»‘kWi, -fi). fa. L. ductor leader, 
agent-n. from diicfrt to lead.! A leader. 

1 1. * The leader of a band of music, an officer 
belonging to the court* (Halliw.) Obs . 

15. . tlouseh. Ord. Edw. Ill in llonseh. Oni. 9 Mj nstrellcs, 
due tors or centcners, everye man by the daye. 0.0. 12. 

f 2 . A line which * leads * in some direction. Obs . 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 115 The . Loren jje 
figure, .being most, ready to turn every way ..having its 
ductors. .at each Angle. 

8 . Printing. A roller which conveys the ink 
from the inlc-fountain to the distributing-rollers. 
Cf. Doctor sb. 7 a. Also due tor-roller . 

185* Offic. Cat at. Gt , F.jehib. I. 383 fA] trough formed 
of an iron roller, called the ductor, against which .an iron 
plate rests, and, by its pressure, regulates the quantity of 
ink .The ink is conveyed by the ductor-roller to the table. 

t Dnctory. Obs . rare. [f. L. duet - : see above 
and -ory.] A conducting instrument or appliance. 

1678 Wanlky Wottd. Lit. World 111. xliv. § *5. 226/1 
I did therefore put words into this ductory of the voice. 

Duotul© (d»*kti«l). rare , [f. L. type * due tal- 

us, dim. of duct- us.] A minute duct. 

1881 Foster & Balfour Embryol. I. vi 18 (Cent ) As 
the ductules grow longer and become branched, vascular 
processes grow in between them. 

t Dtrcture. Obs. [ad. L. type * due turn, f. 
ductor to lead : see -urk.] 

1. Leading, guidance, direction. 

1844 J- Goodwin I ft fine. Triumph. (1645) 84 Willingly and 
by the ducture of their own inclinations. <11677 M anton 
Wks. 1871 11 332 Observe the ducture and leading of Pro- 
vidence, 01710 South Strut. (1737) IX. v. (R.X To steer 
our practice according to the ducture of the universal church. 

3. Extension or movement in some direction. 

*«W Traiirrne Ckr. Ethics xxii. 328 A melodious song, 
a delicious harmony . . by ductures scarce perceivable in the 
throat. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Men* Invent, p. v, Lines are 
Artificially made by the ducture of some point. 

3. A duct or channel. 

1690 Maynwaring Vi(a Sana vi. 81 Aliene matter. .sent 
forth by the next convenient ducture, or emunctory. 

Duoypera, var. Douzki*krh, Obs . 

Dtld (d»d). Chiefly pi. duds (d»dz’). eolloa. 
and dial. Also 5-7 duddQ. [Origin unknown.] 

1. f An article of clothing, a coarse cloak (obs.). 
Usually (now always) pi. m Clothes, {slang ox colloq . 
depreciatory or humorous). 

14.. V oc. in Wr.-WUlckcr 568 Biirus vet Bit runt, t.gtos r. 
sum vestimentum, a dudde. c 1400 Protnp. Pant. 131 /a 
Dudde, clothe, amphibtlus. *567 Harman Caveat 86 We 
wyll fylche some dudde*. <11605 Mokicomerie Flytcng 
w. Polwart 34s When thy duddes are bedirtten. 1651 Ran- 
dolph, etc. Hey for Honesty 111 i. Wks. (1875) 431 By 
these good stampers, upper and nether duds, I’ll nip front 
Huffman* of the Harmanbeck. x 990 Burns Jolly Beggars 
8th Rerit , They toom’d their pocks, an* pawn’d tneir duds. 
1831 Scott Jrnl. 5 Mar., I promised to shake my duds and 
give them a cast of my calling. 1861 Ramsay Few in. Ser. 
11. 126 He’* mair need o’ something to get duds to his back. 
1866 Mrs Stowe Lit. Foxes 26 Girls knit away small for- 
tunes .on little duds that do nobody any good. 1881 Trol- 
lope Marian Fay iii. (Farmer), To see her children washed 
and put in and out of their duds. 

at t rib . a 1519 Skelton Poems agst. Garnesche 46 In dud 
frese ye was schryned With better frese lynyd. 

b. slang and dial. Effects in general, * things \ 

166a Head & Kirkman Eng. Rogue (Farmer) All your 
duds are binged avast. <11700 R. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , 
Dudds, Cloaths or Goods. 1780 R. Tomlinson Slang Pas - 
tot al ix. 2 No duds in my pocket, no sea-coal to burn. 1877 
E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., Duds, workmen’s tools, 
clothes, personal possessions of small value. 


1990 Burns Jolly Beggats 
Jcks, an’ pawn’d their duds. 


Dudds, Cloaths or Goods. 11 
tot al ix. a No duds in my poc 


Ros* Helenore 40 (Jam.) A hair-bram'd little ane wagging 
a* wi’ duds. z8ta Scott Nigel v, A ragged rascal, every 
dud upon whose back was bidding good-day to the other. 
18S3 Galt R. Gilhahe I. 8s (Jam. s.v. Cujff) He fell into 
the corner of the room like a sack of duds. 1880 Brsant & 
Rice Seamy Side xix, She. .was clothed in nothing but old 
rags and duds. 1889 Brsant Belief St. Pauls III. 31. 

3 . Applied contemptuously to a person, rare. 

(In quot. 1870, perh.= scarecrow : see next.) 

i8ai Jamieson s.v., Applied to athowless fellow..* He’s 
a soft dud.’ Roxb. 1840 Carlyle Let . in Froude Life in 
Lond. I. vii. 186 A wretched Dud called —.member for- 
called one day. *870 Putnam's Mag. Feb. (Farmer*, 
Think of her t I think *he is dressed like a dud ; can’t say 
how she would look in the costume of the present century. 

Hence Du’dman, a scarecrow, dial. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. fed. 4), Dudman , a Maulkin or 
Effigies set up to fright Birds from Com or Grain sowed. 
1787 Gross Pratt. Gloss., Dudman , a scarecrow, also a 
ragged fellow. s8es in Brockett N. C. Gloss. 1844 J* T. 
Hewlett Parsons 4 W. x, He wasiust like a dudman. 
[Duddela, given in some Diets. » Duds ; but 
probably a misprint for puddles. 

t$6e P11. kington Exp. Abdiam . Pref. Aa viij. As he that 
ripes In a dungehyll, is infect with the smelt therof. .so 
good men, now searchinge the festerd cankers and riptng 
the stinking duddels of Poperi, for a time smell evil.] 


Dudder (dtrdai), v. Obs. exc. dial. [var. of 
Didder.] intr. To shudder, shiver. 

«*6st Ford. etc. Witch Edmonton 11. i, I dudder ami 
shake like an aspen leaf, a 1846 Shrdlns Su/pl. I or by \ 
Foe. E. Anglia, Dudder, to shiver with cold, or with fear ; 
to shudder; hut a more expressive word. 

Du ddery. dial. [f. Did t- -kry] a plno- 
where woollen cloth is sold 01 manufactured. 

0155a Lki.and Collect. (1774) II. 444 (Stourbiidge) Saccl- 
lum « indicia ruderum domu* veteris eo loco uhi mim 

J >ars fori lanaru, Angl. the Duddery. 1778 Lug. Gauetteci 
ed. 3) s, v Stourbridge , Great store of serge*, duroys, 
drugget*, See from Exeter, Taunton, Bristol, and sonic 
too from London : *0 that the Duddery, an area of 80 or 
100 yard* square, in which the clothier* unload, resembles 
Blackwell-Hall. 1806 in Hone h.very-day Bk . 1 . 1306 In 
this duddery [at Stourbridge fair) . iou,ooof. worth of 
woollen manufacture ha* been sold in less than a week 
[A correspondent says that a large woollen factory at 
Haverhill in Suffolk gt>es by the name of the Duddery.) 
f Puddle, sb. Obs. rare . A teat, nipple. 

1708 T. Ward Eng . Ref (1716) 242 To his lip* Madge 
held the Bottle, On which he suckt, as Child at Duddlc, 

t Puddle, Obs. [cf. Doddle v. and Diddlk 
trans. To confuse, muddle. 

1548 W. Pattkn E.xped. St oil. in Arb. Gamer III 1 ■<; 
ilowbeit because the riders were no babies, nor their hors« s 
any colts, they could [with their lattlc*] neither duddle tb« 
one nor affray the other. 1575 Lan» ham Let. D87D 47 So 
duddld with *ufh varietee of dclyghl* . [they] coold not . 
tend their work a whyt. 

t Du’ddrOUU. Sc. Obt. [? f. Dud,] An oppro- 
brious epithet : ? One clad in duds. 

1500-90 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 71 Mony slute, daw, and 
slcpy duddroun. 1536 Lyndksav Anno. Kingts Ely inn* 
59 To indyte, how that duddroun was drest, Drowkit with 
dreggis, quhimperand with mony quhrync. 

Puday (dirdi), a. Sc. [f. I)ud t -yl ) Ragged. 
1795 Ramsay Gentle Sheph . 1 i Song v, Little love or 
canty cheer can tome Frac duddy doublets, and a pantry 
loom. 1818 S<ott lift, Midi xxx, There isnn a an been 
duddic bairns to be crying after am*. 1843 Mrs. Cahlyi k 
Lett. I. 306 That two-year old duddy child. 

Hence Dtrddineia (Jam. 1825). 

Dude (di/7d). U.S. [A factitious slang term 
which came into vogue in New York about the 
beginning of 1883, in connexion with the * irsthetic > 
craze of that day. Actual origin not recorded.] 

A name given in ridicule to a man affecting an 
exaggerated fastidiousness in dress, speech, and 
deportment, and very paiticular about what is 
a*sthctically 1 good form ’ ; hence, extended to an 
exquisite, a dandy, ‘a swell*. 

1883 Graphic 31 Mar. 3x0/1 The ‘Dude’ sounds like the 
name of a bird. It ix } on the contrary, American slang for 
a new kind of American young man.. The one object for 
which the dude exists is to tone down the eccentricities of 
fashion .. The silent, subfusc, subdued 1 dude ’ hands down 
the traditions of good form. .88, North Adams (Mass.) 
Transcript 34 June, The nevy coined word ‘dude’ has 
travelled over the country with a great deal of rapidity 
since but two months ago it grew into general use in New 
York. 1883 American VII. 151 '1 he so<ial *dnde’ who 
affect* English dress and the English drawl. 1883 Harpers 
Mag. LXV 1 I. 632 The elderly club dude. 1884 in lirpe 
Amer . Cotttvnv. (1888) II App. 642 Dude* and roughs, < » vii 
service reformer* and office-holding bosses join in midnight 
conferences. 1886 A. Lang in Lon gin. Mag. Mar. 553 Our 
novels establish a false ideal in the American imagination, 
and tht result is that mysterious being * 1 he Dude \ 

Hence Du*d«dom, Dn’dineia, Du'dery, Du’- 
dism ( nonie-wds .), the state, style, character or 
manners of a dude ; Du din# (»/ n), a female dude ; 
Du’dlEh a., characteristic of a dude ; foppish. 

1883 Philad. Times No. 2892 2 Not. to encourage the de- 
velopment of the dude or the dudinc in his dominion. 1883 
Boston { Mass ) Jrnl. 15 June 2/3 The intense dudcncss oT 
Ia>rd Bcaconsficld in hi* early days is illustrated by a letter 


Ja>rd Bcaconsficld in his early days is illustrated by a letter 
written in 1830. 1889 Bookworm 237 Any dudish Anglo- 

maniac or Fifth Avenue 4 bud '. 1689 Voice (N. Y.) 2 May, 

1 The Pharisaical dudery which presumes to deny her | woman j 
I a place in the world . equal with man. 1890 7 cachcriN. Y.) 
Sept 101 Are we traveling the way of the Greeks?.. 
Is dudi*m becoming more contagious among us than phil- 
anthropy? 1891 A. Welckfr Woolly West 6 a Joe then 
went east, and . married a young dudinc out there. 1894 
Dickson Life Edison 230 A dudish applicant, with an 
, overweening sense of his own self-importance. 1894 Forum 
(U. S.) May 34s (It) would relegate champion to the 
realms of dudcaom. 

Dude, obs. pa. t. of Do v. 

Dudeen (a#df n). Also dodeen, doodheon, 
doudeen, dudheen. Irish name for a short clay 
tobacco-pipe ; now generally known in Great 
Britain, and esp. in the Biitish Colonies and U.S. 

*84* Lever C, O'Malley evii, A short dudeen graced his lip. 
184s Thackeray Fits-Boodle's ( otf. Wks. 1869 XXI I 215, 
1 found the Irish doodheen and tobacco the pleasantest 
smoking possible. *880 Senior Trav. tp Trout in Anti- 
podes too (HeJ knocks the ashes out of his dudheen. 

t Dudgen, sb. and a. Obs . Tperh. the same as 
Dudgeon sb . 1 : a dagger with a handle of this ma- 
terial being cheap ana often regarded as an infei ior, 
unreliable weapon; cf. quots. 1581 and 1590 in 
Dudgeon sbA 3.] 

A. sb. * Poor stuff \ trash. 

1599 G. Harvey Tiercels Super. 139 The stalest dudgen 
orahsurdest balductum that they.. can invent. 


Kaosurdest balductum that they.. can invent. 
B. adj. 1 . Mean, poor, contemptible. 
1589 Id Ksux j\lmond for Parrat 5 a. We talk 


e talkt euen now 


of a dudgen de*tinction from which my Bedlam brother .. 
with the rest of tho*e patches, striue to deriue the\r dis- 
cipline disobedience. 1593 Dray ion Idea 427 lhink’st 
thou, my Wit Khali kiepe the pack Horse Way, l‘hut e\ i> 
Dudgen low Invention goes? 

2. ? Oidinmy, homely. 

1613 Biacm & Ft. 1 op tat n 11. i, Though I am plain and 
dudgeon, 1 would not be un ns». c 1618 Fimimkr 0 
Lottnlhu. iv, IVH him I. would request to kcc him pie- 
sentl> : \e vee I iim- old dudgen plunne to draw him. 

Dudgeon idp sb. { hot ms : 5-6 dogeon, 

5 dogean, dojoun, dugion, 6 dogen, -iou, 
dugyon, 6 doodgean, 6-7 dudgen, -in, -ion, 
b- dudgeon. [Occurs as digeon in AK. ihc 
lormof the word suggests a French origin ; but no 
corresp word has been found in continental French.] 
1 1 A kind of wood used by turners, esp. for 
handles of knives, daggers, etc. Obs. 

(According to Gerarde 1597 Imxwood, The name *en*e 
lias been attributed to dudgtn in the following quot. from 
Holland'* Pliny, where however the Latin i* obscure, and 
the Knghsh n \ery rude rendering of it.) 

1601 Hoi 1 and Pliny xm. x\i, Now (nr the Box tree, the 
wood thereof is in a* great request i»n the vny bent : seldom 
bath it any giain cnspetl damask wise, and m ucr but alxxut 
tin* root, tne wblfh 1* dudgin ami fill of work For other- 
wise the giain runneth streigbt and euen without any wan- 
ing. IPiiny: In primis \ero matenes honorata buxo cst 
iaro trispanti nee nisi radue, de tettro leni* quies e*t 
uinterim sikutio quodnm et dmitie u< ptillore commeiula- 
bib*, in ipsa vero arb<»re louiario opere ] 

1380 Otdinani c for t ntlcis , Loud , in l rtf. Bk H. If. 
cxviii, nulle* niamhe* darbre torsqc digcoii sovetit 

coloure/. Itr. in Kilcy Mem. I ondou (1868) 439 No handle of 
wood, except dogeon ) 1439 Test. Rbor (Surtees) 11 ). 06 De 
j dagger, cum manubrio dc dojjcon. 1443 Ibid II 88l'num 
par cultcllorum cum mnnuV>rio de dugion. c 1440 Ptomp. 
I’aiv. 4 ^6/2 Ronnyn , os dojoun, or masere. or o)>er 1 } kc. 150* 
Arnoidr Lkron. (1811) 345 All my stuf beyng in my ICut- 
ler’s] shonpe, that i* to *aye, yuerv, dc^geon, boin, man) 1). 
>535 H» Maddison Line. Wills ( 1888' 11 A pare of beads of 
dogeon. 15501600 Customs Duties (B. M. Add MS. 
25097) Dogen, the c peers containing v»» xj\ 156a Tukni m 
Herbal 11. 71b, ’] be Wilde ashe. can scarsly be knoweu 
from dudgyon and I thynkc that the moste parte oftlogion 
is the root of the wilde n*he 1597 (Jkrardk Ho bal (1643) 
1225 (L.) Turners nnd cutler* . doe call this woode 
woodcj dudgeon, wherewith they make dudgeon-hefted 
dagger*. 1660 Act 12 L/tas. JI^l 4 Schcd., Dutlgeon the 
hundred peei es cont. five score, j. Ii. 

t2. The hilt of a dagger, made of this wood : cf. 
dudgeon- Jiafl in 4. Obs. 

1603 Shaks Mach. 11. i. 46, I see . . on thy Blade, nnd 
Dudgeon, Gout* of Blood. 

3. Hence dudgeon-dagger, and in later use dud- 
goon ; A dagger with a hilt made of ‘ dudgeon ’ ; 
also, a butchers steel, an It. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. xob,Upon the whicbe 
when you rush*? with your doodgenn daggnr eloquence. 
1500 Greeny Wks. 11882) VIII. xqo Loose in the haft like 
a dudgin dagger a 1687 Con on Poet It ks. (1765) 8 1 With 
Dudgeon Dagger at lit* Back. 18*6 Scott B oodst. vit, 
Bid me give him three inches of my dudgeon dagger. 

1638 Bromic Antipodes v. v. Wks. 1873 III. 328 Take 
your dudgeon, Sir, I ha done you simple service, 1663 
llui tt’K Hud. 1. i. 379 It was a serviceable Dudgeon. Either 
for fighting or for drudging, /bid. ii. 769 That Wight With 
gauntlet blue and Bases white And round blunt Dudgeon 
f some later aid. truncheon ). 1837CARIYLK hr Rev II. 
111 v. And still the dudgeon slick* from bis left lapelle. 
1 88a S itoKTiiotSL J. I nglesant k cd a) II xix. 373. 

4 . altrib, and Comb . , a* dudgeon-knife ; + dudgeon- 
dagger : see 3 ; dudgeon-baft, the hdt ot a 
dagger, made of 1 dudgeon * ; hence dudgeon- 
hafted a. {arc A.) ; + dudgeon-tree =* 1. 

1559 Will of 7 . Gryjfyn (Somrrstt Ho.), My dagger wt 
the ’dudgen nafte gilte. 1611 Cqtgh.. Vague a roilles , a 
Sluttish dagger; or Dudgeon baft dagger, a 161a Ham- 
ington F.pigr iv. 11 A gilded blade hath oft a dudgen haft. 
*634 5 Brfreion Trav (1844) 108 II j bought in Edinburgh 
. a dudgeon-hafted dagger, and knives, gilt. 1816 Scon 
Old Abort, xxxvi, I’ll dash your teeth out with my dudgeon* 
haft ! 1841 Borrow /Jncati (1872) 213 I’d ntraight un- 

sheath my “dudgeon knife And cut his wea&and through. 
1861 Tiiounblry hue as Steel ( 1863) III 30 Cutting out 
the heavy lead window frame with a short heavy dudgeon- 
knife. 1551 Aberdeen Reg. V. 21 (Jam) Certane *dtigeon 
tre coft be him. 160a Duiker Sal trout. Wks. 1873 I. 1^5 , 1 
am too w**ll rancht to hoc stall'd With hi* “dudgton wit. 

Dudgeon (ritrdgan), sb.’* and a. Formb : 6 
dudgion, duggin, 6-7 dudgen, (7 dodgeon, 
dudgin, -ing), 7- dudgeon. [Origin unknown ; 
identical in form with prec. ; but provisionally 
separated as having, *0 tar as is known, no con- 
nexion of sense. Cf, Enduoinb. 

A conje< tural derivation from Welsh dygen malice, resent- 
ment, appears to be historically nnd phonetically baielcs*.] 
A feeling of anger, resentment, or offence ; ill 
humour. Almost always in phr. in dudgeon , and 
esp. with qualifying adi., as high, great, deep. 

* 57 | G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 28 Who seem’d to 
take it in inarvetus great duggin. 159a Gkepnk Dtsput. 6 
Taking it in dudgion, that they Rhoufd be put tlown by a 
Pcsant. 1661 Buti.ee Hud. 1. i. 1 When civil dudgeon 
first grew high. 1887 Congreve Old Bach . 11. ii. I hope you 
are not going out in dudgeon, cousin ? 1781 Mad. D Arblay 
Diary May t 1 returned without, any remaining appearance 
of dudgeon m my phi*. 1816 Scott Antic/, v, They often 
parted in deep dudgeon, 1869 Trollope Orley F. xxvii, 
(1873) 19s You must not be in a dudgeon with me. i8te 
Livingstone Zambesi ix. 197 He went off in a high dua- 
geon. *«S Mooch. Exam. 33 Feb. 3/3 (He] resigned hit 
position as reporter of the Committee in high dudgeon. 
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DUB. 


DUDGEON. 

f B. attrib. nnrl atij. Resentful, spiteful ; ill- 
humoured. Ohs. 

(idp I'appe w. II ah tut C b, If such a onedoo but nod, it 
U right dmlgiu and deepe discretion ] 1509 Nashk Lenten 
Stupe ( i8;i's 1 hose dull-pated pennifnthers, that in such 
dudgeon s< <>rn rejected him. 1615 Lisle Du Bartas , Ni*e 
ivB Another speaketh low, one dudgen is and spightful. 
Hence Du'dg’eon v., to be in dudgeon. rare, 

1859 G Meredith A* Eeverel xxxviii, You’ve never been 
dudguoning alteady 

Dudine, Dudish, Dudiem : bee Dui>k. 
Dudleyite ((b>dli,Dit\ Min, [f. DudUyvillc, 
a town m Alabama, U.S.] A hydrous mica formed 
by the transformation of margaritc. 

1873111/’*™. A mer. Phil. Soc XI II. 404. 187s Dana’s 
A fin. App. it. 17 Dudleyite. . has the form of margaritc. 

Budman: see I)ud. 

Dud (di/7\ a. and adv. Also 4-6 dew, dewe, 
dwe, 5 dou, diewe, dwwe, duewe, 5-6 du, 7 
dueue. [MIC. a. OF. den, later dtl, orig. pa. pple. 
of da'oir to owe late L. *dcbut-um for debitum : 
cf. It. dovttto , formerly devuto , owed, due.] 

A. adj. 1. That is owing or payable, as an en- 
forceable obligation or debt. 

c 1140 Cursor At 68 (Trio.) For here shal inede wihouten 
l«*t ife sett to him for dew [6,7*//. dwell dett. ( 1380 Wvi t.11 
Set. Whs . 111. 313 >if tip«*s when dewe hi Goddis com- 
aundement. 1413 Pilgr. Sou>te (Caxton) v. xiv. <1859)79 
Owre raunson were bunerhaboundmint, oner that was flue. 
1996 Shaks, AlcrJi. V, iv i. 411 Three thousand Ducats 
due vnto the lew. 1616 Sir F. Kinlhmill iu Lis mot e 
Papeis Ser. 11. (1887) 11. 18 Huuth confess© the dueue debt 
but 1 can gett »tt of neyther. 1674 N. Cox ( lentl , Do- 
treat. 11. (1677) 160 It must speedily uic, and pay the Debt 
that's due to Nature. 1848 Wharton Lai o Lex. s.v., A 
debt i< said to be tine the instant that it ha-, existem e 
as a debt ; it may be payable at a future tunc 1874 
Green Shot/ Hist. v. § 4 238 'Hie amount of sen ice due 
from the serf had hetome limited by custom. *891 Law 
Times XC. 409/1 The whole of those sums lcmaincd due. 

b. Ol a jicrson : That owes. Now dial, or tolloq. 
1413 Pilgr. Sonde (Laxton 1483) tv. vii. 61 They hen due 
lo paycn this dette. x8is Ini. ram Poems 73 (Jam.) He., 
strives to pay what he is due Without repented ciaving, 

C. l’li rases. To fall or become due : to l>ecome 
immediately payable, as a bill on reaching maturity. 
To grow or accrue due : to be in process of maturing 
for payment. 

168* ScAKLKi 1 Exchanges 96 The Time must precisely 
be. .written in every Hill of Exchange, that the Drawer nmy 
certainly know when they fall due. 1693 in Picton L' pool 
Alnnit . AVr. (1881) I. 263 Now due or accrewing due. 1818 
Cruise Digest (cd 31 IV. 274 Nor for what estate the rent 
was to he paid, nor when or on what days it was to grow 
due, 188a Hi 1 ill - cl Count ing-ho. Diet. (1803) The bill 
really becomes due on the ilurd day of grace, and not 
earlier, unless it fall upon a Sunday, Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, or a day of public fast or thanksgiving, in which 
cases the hill becomes due the dny before. If on a Hank 
Holiday, the day after . 1896 Law Times C. 509/1 Income 
which has become duo and has not yet been paid over. 

t 2. Belonging or falling to by right. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 61 Dues full dctc was dew to the 
Grekys, A Idle of pat lond Sc logede hom with. 1553 Edfn 
Treat, A Vnr /put. fArb.>32 Whatsocuer .vnknowen landrs 
shoukle he discoueted in the Kaste partes the same to he 
dewe to the Portugales. 1648 Gac.f. I Vest Iud. ii. 6 In 
Koine there is an other preferment successively due to 
Dominicans, from the time of Dominicus de Guzman. 
*653 M. Carter Hon. Rrdrv (1660) a6 A new Coat .. 
which is due to the desccndents oncly of his body, 
f 8 . Belonging or incumbent as a duty. Obs. 
t 1385 Ciiaiu pr L. G. W. 603 Cleo/aha, Hym thoute 
there nas to hy m no thyng so dewe As Clcopatcas for to 
love and serve. 

f4. Pertaining or incumbent as a necessity. Obs . 
ciM Chair i-r Kut.'s T. 2186 To inakcn vertu of neces- 
sitee, And take it weel, that we may nat exchue, And namely 
that to vs all is due [i e death], c 1400 Destr. 7 roy 2673 It 
wasdesteynid by dome, Sc for due holdytt. 1491 Act 7 Hen. 
VII , c. 12 Preamb., Deth is due to every creutur© born m 
this world. 

6 . Owing by right of circumstances or condition ; 
that ought to be given or rendered ; proper to be 
conferred, granted, or inflicted, a. with to. 

1393 Gowfr Con/. 11. 18 To pursue Thing, which that is 
to love due. 1393 Ibid. I. 19 There is a hclle, Whiche 
unto mannes sinne is due. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 
ia For to grete [people! ye make curtesie of right, the 
whiche is dew to hem. a 1333 Ld. Bkrnfrs Hhoh Ixiii. 219 
Honoure Is dew to them thatdyscrueth it. 1848 Gai.f West 
hid. iii. 8 Absolved . . from all sinne, and from their Purga- 
tory and Hell due unto it. 1651 Hobbes Lerdath. 1. xiv. 
68 He that winneth Meritcth, and may claime the Prize as 
Due. 171* Steele Sped. No. 362 w 9 The first Place among 
our English Poets is due to Milton. 171a Ibid. No. 426 f 1 
The Care of Parents due to their Children. *838 Lvi ton 
Alice 7 So much is due to the wishes of your late husband, 
b. simply. Merited, appropriate : proper, right, 
it. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 49 }if me be dy^t a destyne due 
to hnue, What dowes me pe dedayn, oper dispit make ? 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. 1. i 3 Warre* and bataylles ahold be 
acursed thyng and not due. 1500-00 Dunbar Poems xlviii. 
77 Full law inclynnand with all dew reuerens. 130s Spenser 
Af. Hubberd 1237 Hell, his dewest meed. 16*1 Bible Luke 
xxui. 41 We recoiuc the due reward of our deeds, but this 
man hath done nothing amisse. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
j2t The Lord .. shall execute due vengeance upon Satan. 
1635 Bkaiiiwaii A read. Pr. Ded., Ydur Honours in duest 
observance Ri : Hrathwait. 1857 J* Smith Myst. Rhst, 67 
He useth a decent and due Epithet, thus, Honourable 
Judge, Honoured Sir. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg, it. 154 
Silent, nor wanting due respect, the crowd. 


0. Such as ought to be, to be observed, or to be 
done; fitting; proper; rightful. 

c in| Poem temp , Edw. H (Percy) 1, Knygts shuld were 
clothes Ischape in dewe manere. c 1400 Apol. Loll, is 
[It] procedip in dewe ordre. c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 61. 1 
do but pat diewe is. 136a WinJet Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 
1888 I. 4 The passage and dew course is partite tyll vs 
knawin. 1631 Hoiihrs Leviath . 11. xxix. 173 At last ic- 
duceth the people lo their due temper. 1688 K. Holmf 
Armoury in. 146/1 In the working of Landskips. .observe 
a due distance of things. 1718 T. Sheridan Pepsins ii. 
( 1739) 29 You may offer these Prayers in due Form. 176a 
Ramus Elem. Crit . xviit. (1833) ^15 A beauty that results 
from a due mixture of uniformity [etc.]. 1806 A. Knox 

Rem. I. 35 It will produce its due effect*. 1841 M*frs 
i nth. Pit . 111. xxxviii. 136 The due use of some human gift. 
1883. Act 48 4* 49 Viet. c. S4. (I 4 Such certificate shall be 
conclusive evidence of the due election of the person therein 
mentioned, 
b. Of time. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 364 (MS. Gg a. 27) To 
heryn here excusacyons . . In duewe tyme whan they schal 
it profre. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6^84 Troilus was takyn. .And 
don out of daunger for the due tyme. 1533 Coverdai.k 
Prav. xv. 23 O how pleasnunt is a wordc spoken in due 
season? 1551 T. Wilson Logtkc (1580) 45 h, Thyngex, that 
in due tyme followe the causes tnat went before. i6xx 
Hiiile Gal, >i. 9 In due season we shall rcap<*, if we fuint 
not. 1667 Mil 1 on P. L mi. 152 This Patriarch blest, 
Whom faithful Abraham due time shall call. i7it Buiksp i 1 
Sped No. 77 p 1, l left him to be convinced of his Mistake 
in due time 1876 Hlack Madcap V. vii. 69 In due course 
of time they got into the hot air of London. 

7. Such as is necessary or requisite for the pur- 
pose; adequate, sufficient. 

1 1400 Destr. Troy 12867 |>at pe pepull. shuld send ffor 
Dyamcd the dughty, with his du helpc. c 1400 Lanfranc' s 
t rrupg. 1 12 [Veins] bryngen lijf and dewe noristhingc mid 
lordialle spiritis. 1464 Past on Lett. No. 483 II. 147 Ye 
havynge dooe swertc [surety] both in obligacions and pleggs. 
1363 YV. Fulkk Meteors <1640) 65 b, They have not tne due 
ouantity of brimstone. 1664 K velyn Kal. Hurt. (1729) 197 
To bring them to a due stature, and perfect their seed. 
1747 Wpsley Flint. Physic (1762) p. xx, A due Degree of 
Exercise. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, ix. $ *. (1862) 
115 Upon due consideration. 

t 8 . Of a person: Proper, right; genuine, real, true. 
*399 Lant.l. Rich. Redeles 111. So But pan pe dewe dame 
. .nostrith hem fforthe. <^1450 HoI.i^nd llowlat X75 'I'he 
forest of Ettrik, and vthair ynewe With dynt of nis derf 
swerd, the Dowglass so dewe Wan wichtly of weir. 

9. To be ascribed or attributed : a. ns a quality 
or attribute to its possessor {arch, or obs .) ; b. as 
a thing to its author or introducer; o. as an effect 
or result to its cause or origin ; owing to, caused 
by, in consequence of. rare bcf. 19 th c. ; accord- 
ing to Johnson * proper, but not usual \ 

1661 Boyle Hist. Fluidity 1. xxiv. Wks. 1772 I. 395 The 
motion of the oily drops may l>e in part due to some partial 
solution made of them by the vinous spirit. 1669 Earl 
Orrery Ttyphon v. That Guilt is to Arctus due. .»7 <* 
E. Ward l iud. Red tv . 11. vin, All the Ills that happen 111 it, 
Are due to them that did begin it. 1847 Tfnnyson Princ. 
tv. 293 Jonah's gourd, Up in one night, and due to sudden 
sun. s86i M. Pattison Ess. (1689). I. ^8 Hi* delay in 
setting out was due to pure procrastination and dilatory 
ness, 1870 Tyndall Notes Led. Electr. 5 This beautiful 
experiment is due to Grove. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) IV. 
136 The ,. difficulty in the Philebus, is really due to our 
ignorance of the philosophy of the age. 1886 Lancet 15 
May 947/2 The albuminuria was due to a bacterial nephritis. 

10. Under engagement or contract to be ready, 
be present, or arrive (at a defined time') ; reckoned 
upon as arriving ; as the train is already due ~ 
ought, according to the time-tables, to be already 
here (or at such a place). 

1833 Moore Mem. (1854) VI. 336 Hills coming in at 
Christmas, and my History due at the same tim* E863 
Dickens Afut. Fr. 1. si, Williams, Bob Glamour, and 
Jonathan, you are all due, a 187a B. Harik Lost Galleon 
1, Due she was, and over due — Galleon, mm handisc, and 
crew. 1896 Times 13 Jan. 7/1 She is due at Ascension on 
February it, and is toVave for England again on February 
ai . .being due at Shccrnesx on March 19. Afod. The train 
is due in London at 5 am. He is due at his office next 
Monday. I must go ; I am due at Mr. U.’s at seven o'clock, 

11. Phrases and Comb., as due-bill (U.S.) (see 

J juot. 1864 ) ; due date, the date on which a bill 
alls due and is payable ; so + due day, the day on 
which nny payment falls due. 

a *617 Hifron IVks. (1620) IL 457 There is a due day put 
in vpon the lease to be payd to him that is thy lord. Darcst 
thou deale ..with him in that duty, as thou dealest with 
God in His due-day? 1843 l Due date is remembered in 
ordinary business use). 1864 Wrbstf.r (citing Bukrill), 
Due-bilf a brief written acknowledgment of a debt not 
made payahle to order, and not transferable by indorsement, 
like a promissory note. 1877 Banker's Mesg, 53 In case the 
bill is not taken up by the acceptor on the due date. 1887 

i . E. Wordsworth {title) Tables for calculating the Due- 
)ates of Hills of Exchange. 

B. adv. 1. * Duly, in various senses, arch. 

1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, nt. ii. 330 Euerv third word a Lye, 
duer pay'd to the hearer, then the Turkcs Tribute. 1606 
Syl\ 1 £M>r Du Bartas 11. iv. 11. Magnificence 134a Of this 
great Frame, the parts so duc-devis'd. 1667 Milton P. L. 
v. 303 And Eve within, due at her hour prepar’d For din* 
ner savourie fruits. 1800-04 Campbell Caroline it. To 
Even, Star ii, So due thy plighted love returns, To cham- 
bers brighter than the rose. 

2. With reference to the points of the compass : 
Properly ; right, straight ; directly. (Orig. Naut, 
Allied to 6.) 


t6oi Shake. Tu*eL N. 111. ». 145 There lies your way. due 
West. 1604 Oth. tit. iii. 455 The Ponticke Sea, Whose 
lcie Current. . Neu'r k cepes retyring ebbe, but keeps due on 
To the Proponticke. 1634 Stfc T. Herbert Trav. 45 Tts 
from Ortnus He forty leagues due South. 1700 De Fok 
Capt. Singleton vi. (1840) 103 We went due east. s8to 
Scott Lady of L. 1. xxvi, Due westward, fronting to the 
green, A rural portico was seen. 1878 Huxley Fhysiogr, 
xx. 345 This, .docs not take the shape of a due north wind. 

3. Comb., as due-distant , at due distance ; + due- 
timely, In due season, duly (obsX 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. Abraham 100a Their 
extreme thirst due-timely to refresh. 17*5 Pope Odyss. 
xtx. 120 A scat, prepare, Due-distant for us both to speak 
and hear. 174a Young Nt. Th. vt. 595 By some due-distant 
eye. .seen at once. 

Due (di/7 \ sb. Also 5 6 dew(e. [subst.use of Due 
a. : cf. F. dh sb., in 14th c. deu y from di2 pa. pplc.] 
+1. That which is due; adebt. Obs. { cxc. as in 2-4.} 

1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 127 And all othir dueez and 
governances for the performyng of his wyll. c 1460 Towne • 
ley Myst . (Surtees) 311 Thow can of cowrte thew. Bot 
lay downe the dewe. 1607 Shaks. Tttnon 11. ii. 10 My 
Lord, heere is a note of tertaine dues. 168a Grew^ A nat. 
Plants iv. Ep. Dcd , The Performance whereof .. is to be 
looked unoii, as a Due to the Authority which Your Judg- 
ment hatn over me. 

2. That which is due or owed to any one ; that 
to which one has a tight legal or moral : with 
possessive of the person to whom owed. 

138a N. T. (Rhein.) Rom. xiii. 7 Render t her fore to al men 
their dew [1611 their dues]. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 1183 Which 
. .shall for him be spent, And us his due writ in my testa- 
ment. x6xa Rowi ands More Knaucs Vet ? 32 The cursed 
crew, That will not cheate the hangman of his due. a 1704 
T, Brown Two O.xf. .SJv)lars Wks. 1730 I. 9 When I come 
to demand my duos.. I shall find it a hard matter to get 
them. 1706 Adv. I aft. R. Boyle Dcd. A ij, ThoughJPraise 
is the just Due of Merit. 1770 LanghoRNE Plutarch (1879) 

I. 118/2 It was no more Ilian his due. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece V. 249 He charges them with having defrauded the 
masters under whom he studied of their dues. 

b. To give (a man) his due (,fig.) : to treat him 
or speak of him with justice, to do justice to any 
merits he may possess. To give the devil his due : 
to do justice even to a peison of admittedly bad 
character or repute (or one disliked by the speaker). 

1389 Pappe iv. Hatchet D ij, Giue them their due though 
they were ditiejs. 1596 Shaks, i Hen . IV, 1. ii. 50 Prin. 
Did I cucr call for thee to pay thy part? Lai. No, He 
giue thcc thy due, thou hast paid al there. Ibid. 133 He 
was ticuer yet a Breakei of Prouerhs : He will giue the 
diucll his due. *64* Prince Rupert’s Declarat. 2 The 
Cavaliers (to give the Divell his due) fought very valiantly. 
165)8 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 38 Fryers; who, to give 
them their due, compass Sea and Land to make Proselytes. 
18751 Howells L. Aroostook x, 4 WclJ observed the captain 
. .with the air of giving the devil his due, 4 I’ve seen some 
very good people among the Catholics 

3. That which is due or owed by any one : with 
possessive of the person owing. 

1738 Wlsi.ry Hymn, ‘ Infinite Power, Eternal Lord ' vi, 
Shall Creatures of a meaner Frame Pay all their Dues to 
Thcc? i8#3 Scott Pevcril v, Independent so long as my 
dues of homage arc duly discharged. 1831 Hr. Maktineau 
Ireland i. 14 There was no chance of paving the rent, .even 
if Sullivan had been answerable for nobody’s dues but his 
own. 1878 U. Taylor Denkalion 11. i. 54 Pay your dues 
And make them debtors. 

4. spec . A payment legally due or obligatory ; a 
legal charge, toll, tribute, fee, or the like. Chiefly 
in pi. Often with attrib. word, expressing the 
nature of the charge, as admiral \ dock, Easter, 
harbour , light, market \ Sound \ tonnage dues , etc. ; 
see these woids. 

1346 St/Lf l. Poore Comm. (E. E. T. S ; ) 86 Tyll the poore 
people . . nad begged so moch as the pristes call theyr dwe. 
1633 Milton Hirelings Wks. 1738 I. 570 To seize their pre- 
tended priestly Due by force. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc’s Trav . 213 Who have not paid the King dues for 
their harvest of silk. 1709 Strf.i.e & Swift Tatter No. 66 
f 1 The Parson of the Parish goes to Law for half his 
Dues. 1733 Scots Mag. Apr. 201/2 The produce of herring 
caught last season.. was, after deducing i6x, 8 d. per boat 
for admiral dues, 2028/. 9 s. 2 d. *809 Bawdwkn Domesday 
Bk. 411 And it still pays all customary dues except gable 
and toll, 1873 Act 38 & 39 Viet, c, 39. § * The bar-master 
or other local officer, if any, employed to collect the dues 
or royalty. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 263 The question 
as to the payment of civil dues leads St. Paul naturally Co 
speak of tne payment of other dues. 

+ 5. That which is due to be done ; duty. Of 
due , as a matter of duty. Obs. 

£-1430 Lydc. Chorle 4 Bird iox in Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc) x8a To syngc agaync, as was hlr due. — Min. 
Poems 19 Of dew os thei oughte todoo,0n procession withe 
the kyng to goon. <548 Gkst Pr. Masse 71 To the full 
discharge of my bonden dew herin. 1549-61 Strrnhold & 
H. Ps. Ixxxii. 3 Whereas of due you should defend The 
fatherless* and weake. >615 Chapman Odyss . 1. 658 Eury- 
clea, that well knew All the observance of a handmaid’s 
due. 1697 Drydbn AEneid xit. 318 All dues perform’d which 
holy Rites require. 

+ 0 . A right ; of (by) due , by right, by jdst title. 

1504 Carew Huartes Exam. Wits x. («6i6) 143 Whereas 
of clue, a good wit and sufficiencie should rather encline 
a man to vertue and godlinesse. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 
t. iv. $ 12. (1873) 37 Let great authors have their due. os 
time . . the author of authors, be not deprived of his due, 
which is.. further to discover truth. 1607 Milton P. L. 

II. 8so The key of this infernal Pit by due . . I keep. 1669 
W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym , tn That which should of due 
have been separated. 
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+ 7 . Due quality or character, propriety. Obs. 

tSM Cabbw H Marts'* Exam, Wits (1616) o <* If the same 
grow hot or cold beyond due. s6oo Trial Sir C. Blunt in 
Cobbett State Trials (1809) I. u» For the honour of the 
Indictment and manifesting the due of their proceedings. 

8 . Nani. What is duly or thoroughly done: 
in phrase for a full due » thoroughly, for good 
ana all ; so that it will not need to be done again. 

1830 Marryat Kings Own xiii, Desire the carpenter to 
natl up the hatch way-screens .. We'll keep them up for 
a full due, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 32 How 
will you turn in the lower rigging when it is marked off for 
a full due ? 1867 Smyth Sailor s Word.bk., Full due , for 
good | for ever ; complete ; belay. 1884 Luck Seamanship 
1 16 (Cent.) The stays and then the shrouds are set up for 
a full due. 

t Duo, v , 1 Obs, [variant of Dow v . 2 : cf. 
Endue ~ endow,] trans. To endow, invest, endue. 

c 1394 P . PI, Crede 776 Fraunccs founded hem nou*t to 
faren on |>at wise, Ne Domynik dued hem ncuer swicho 
drynkers to wor)>e. 1*91 Shaks. i Hen. VI, IV. ii. 34 This 
is the latest Glorie of thy praise, That I thy enemy, dew 
thee withall. 

t Dae, Obs . rare, [f. Due a.] imfers. To 

be due, to fall due; to be proper or fit. 

1603 Drayton Odes vi. 16 Which when it hint dcwctli, 
His Fathers he meweth. 

Due, obs. form of Dew. 

Dutiful (diwftd), a, arch . [f. Doe a. + -ful : an 
anomalous Spenserian formation, prob. on some 
such analogy as right, rightful .] Due, duly 
belonging, appropriate. 

1596 Spenser F. Q . iv. xi. 44 To doe their dueful service, 


as to them befell. Ibid, vii. vi. 35 Of my desert, or of my 
dewfull Right. [Also iv. i. 6; \t. x. 32 ] 1855 Singleton 
Virgil I. 8 a Ere to the furrows you consign 4 heir duefui 
seeds, ibid, 31 6 For tho altars he The dueful sacrifices slew. 

Dueil, obs. f. Dole sbJ, after later French. 
Duel (diw-el), sb. Also 7 duell. [a. F. duel, 
ad. It. duello or med.L. ducllum, an ancient form 
of L. helium , retained in archaic lnng. and by the 
poets, and app. appropriated in late or med.L. to 
the fight of two combatants. The L. ducllum was 
also in earlier Eng. use. 

Isidore c. 600 says ‘Helium antea duetlum vocatum, eo 
quod sunt du® dirmcantium partes, vel quod alterum faciat 
victorem et alterum victum 

1. A regular fight between two persons ; a single 
combat, spec, + a. A judicial single combat ; trial 
by wager of battle. Obs, exc. Hist, 

(1184 Act 12 Edw. /(Stat. Wallue) c. 8, Placita de terris 
in pnrtibus istis non habent terminari per ducllum, neque 
per magnam assistant. 1*99 see Fine sb, 6 . 1397 W. 

Wyrc. Ann. in Wars Eng . in Fr. (Rolls) II. 11. 754 Ducl- 
lum inter Henricum ducem Lancastrian, appellantcm, ct 
comitcm Norfolchc, defendentem. 1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. 
Jonah 550 How many lawes did Moses make, but none for 
the duetlum or combat betweene two?! x8xt Speed l list. 
Ct. Brit, ix. vi. 23 Were it not for his function, he would 
enter the Duell or Combat with them in the field, to acquit 
himselfe both of Treason and Perjury. 1709 SteeLK Tatter 
No. p p 1 When a Man is sued, be it for his Life or his 
Land, the Person that joins the Issue, whether Plaintiff or 
Defendant, may put the Trial upon the Duel. 1875 J. 
Fowler in Yorks. A rchmol. Jml. III. 270 A certain man. . 
was vanquished in a duel. 

b. In current use ; A private fight between two 
persons, pre-arranged and fought with deadly 
weapons, usually in the presence of at least two 
witnesses called seconds, having for its object to 
decide a personal quarrel or to settle a ^>oint of 
honour. 

[1806 Bryskrtt Civ. Life 65 This kind of chalenging and 
fighting man to man, vndcr the name of Ducllum , which is 
vsed now a dayes among souldiers and men of honour, and 
by long custome authorized, to discharge a man of an iniury 
receiued.] *6»* Coryat Crudities 506 They fought a Duell, 
that is, a single combat in a field hard by Sptra. a x6x6 
Bkaum. h Fl. Fr. Lawyer 1. i. Private Duell* which had 
their first ori^inall from the French, a 1883 Sidney Disc. 
Coot. 111. xxvtii. (1704) 353 When Duels were in fashion (as 
all know they were lately). 17*7 Swift What passed in 
Lend. Wks. 1755 III. 1. 166 A duel was fought .. between 
two colonels. 1840 Dickens Bam. Fudge xi, He and Mr. 
Haredale are going to fight a duel. 

O. A sustained fight between two animals, 

1890 Baker Wild Beasts 4* their Ways I. 287, I never . . 
witnessed a duel between this dog and a leopard. Ibid. 
303 During this duel [of two bucks] the herd of females 
stood entranced. 

2. Duelling, as a practice having its code of laws. 

1615 Tomkis Albumazar iv. vii. Understand^ thou well 

nice points of duel?, .by strict laws of duel, I am excus'd 
To fight on disadvantage. x8aa Shelley tr. Calderon's 
Magko Prod. 1. 247 , 1 know little of the laws of duel. 

8. Any contest between two persons or parties. 

sms Sylvester Du Bartas 1. til 80a If he [Aconitelfinde 
our bodies fore-possest With other Poyson . . with his Rivall 
enters secret Duel. Br. Hall Contempt., N. T. 11. 

iii (Christ tempted). This duel was for us. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 173 Victory and triumph to the Son or Cod Now 
entering his great duel. 1781 Cowper Convers. 84 Preserve 
me from.. A duel in the form of a debate. 1839 Alison 
Hist. Europe (1849-50) VII. xlii. f 27. 110 It was a duel 


between France and Ragland, and France had succumbed. 
1888 Pall Mall C. x Aug. 1/1 The duel between Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Chamberlain hardly came up to general 

expectation, 

&Comb„ as drnlcut, - trial . 

<831 in Cobbett St. Trials , Ld. UchiUrie III. 474 If his 
majesty is pleased to admit torture before a duel-trial the 
VOL. III. 


pannel is ready . . to bear out the torture. 1871 Caklw f in 
Mrs. C.'s Lett . 1 . 33 Big German refugee, scaried with 
duel-cuts. 

Xhxel(di« Z\),v. [f.prec.sb.: cf. med.L. due Hart'.] 
L intr. To fight a duel; to engage in single 
combat. Also to duel it. 

c 1845 Vox Turturis 8 Dtmicare , to duell or fight. a 1861 
Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 170 The thirty Fnghsh, who for 
the honour of the Nation, undertook to duel with a* many 
Britons, a 1879 Earl Orrery Carman 1, Nay, if you will 
duel it, you shall do it without Seconds. 1795 S Rogers 
Poems , Written for Mrs. Guidons 99 The Sires . . Knelt for 
a look, and duelled for a smile. 1888 W. J. Tuckkr E. 
Europe 61 * We duel a great deal, and must be ready, on the 
slightest provocation, to defend our honour’. 

1 2. trans . To encounter in a duel or combat, 
ft x6j^ Cleveland Gen. Poems, ett, (1677) 152 II11S in an 
Jri create where you stand alone, and , . with your single Valour 
duel an Army.. 1698 II. F. A/otieii Letuutc 31 Dr. Whitby 
and Mr. Norris, who have ducll’d one another about the 
Love of the Creature. 1703 Maundrki 1 Jouph. Jrrus 
(1721) 38 The Stage on which St. George duell'd and kill’d 
the Dragon. 

t b. To overcome or kill in a duel. Obs. 

X673O. Walkfr Educ. 60 How many have bin numbered, 
more duelled, upon play-quarrels! <217x8 bourn Strut. 
(1737) II. vi. 215 He might xo fashionably and genteelly . 
have been duelled or fluxed into another world. 

Hence Direllins pfl a. 

1837 Hr. Martinkau Sac. Amer. III. 58, 1 was talking 
over the correspondence w ith a duelling gentleman. 

Duel, obs, f. Dole sb.~, grief; 00s. f. Dwell. 
Dueliche, duelie, obs. forms of Duly. 
t Du ellary, a. Obs. rare . [f. L. ducll um (sec 
Duel) -f -auy.] Relating to duels or duelling. 

18x3-18 Daniki Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 38 No more then 
would the Lumbards forsake their duellary Lawes in Italy. 

t Duellation. Obs. rate. [n. of action f. med.L. 
duelldre to Duel.] Combat of two antagonists. 

1502 Ord, Crysten Men (W do W. 1506) iv. xxi. 2«>o 
Torncys duellacyon or the fight of two men. 

Dueller, dueler (dW-eiwj. [f. Duel «•.] 

1. One who duels; a duellist. 

i6s8 Earle Microcosm., Seep tick in Felig. (Arb.) 67 Hu 
conscience interposes itself betwixt Duellers. 1741 Ric hard 
son Pamela II. 297, I have been accused ns a Dueller, 
and now as a Profligate. 184a Miall in Notuonf. II. 8 r 
Gamesters, duelers, adulterers, scoffers, the foes of God and 
the pests of men. 

fig. 1668 Drydf.n Evening s Love ill. i, These perpetual 
talkeis, disputants,, and duellers of the tongue ' 

2. A duelling pistol or revolver. 

1838 E. Howard F. Fccfer xxwii, His long-bandied 
Manton duellers. 

Duelling, dueling (di/ 7 ‘clin), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -l no T] The fighting of duels. 

1654 W. Mount acuk Devout Lss. 11 xi. ft 3 (R.) I have 
character'd this spirit of duelling as ugly ancf deform'd as 
I could. 17x1 Hkarnk Collect. (Oxf. llut. Soc ) 111 . 1^3 
The House of Commons have brought in a Bill to prevent 
Duelling and make it Felony. 1837 Bucki kOt ilts. I. iv. 
*84 Duelling has from the beginning been more popular in 
France than in England. 

attnb. 1897 Colli fr Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. (1703) 14 3 Religion 
will not endure the duelling principle. x8as 8. Lovfk 
Handy Andv iii, Engaged in cleaning the duelling pistols. 

t Duellion. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. duel lion- etn 
— due Ilium, ducllum.] A duel. 

17*8 Raw linson Htst. Sir J. Pen oil 228 The recital of 
privat Quarrells, Ducllions, or contentions 

t Direllism. Obs. rate. [f. Duel + -ism ; prob. 
after duellist.'] A duel, contest between two. 

rx6o9 Donne Let. to Sir //. C. Wks, (Alford) VI. 313 
Those single Duellisms iMStween Rome and England. 

Duellist, duelist ^di/7 elist). Also 7 dualist, 
[f. Duel sb. + -ibt; prob. after F. duell isle ( 16 - 
17 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. duell is to.] 
One who fights duels, or practises duelling. 

* 59 * Shaks Font. 4- Jul. it. iv. 33 He fights ax >ou sing 
pricKKong, keeps time, distance, and proportion, he rests 
his mtnutn, one, tw'o, and the third in your bosom ; the 
very butcher of a silk button, a Dualist, a Dualist. 1618 
B. Jonxon Epigr. 1. xlvni, He bath no honour lost, our 
Due'lli*t.s say. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 1. 1. a Many 
worthy men have been in the sad case of the xuiviving 
duellist. 1815 S<ott Guy M. xvi, What I have written 
will not avail .the professed duellist. 

Eg. X678 Boylk Ale alt «f Acidutu vii. Wks. 1772 IV. 291 
The Duellists (or the two jarring principles of alkali and 
acidum*. Ibid. passim. 1706111 Philiips (cd. Kerxcy). 1856 
Froudk Hist. Eng. II. xi. 499 The blind wrestling of con- 
trovcrwal duellists. 

Hence 2>u*Ul*8tlo a., pertaining to a duellist. 
1873 H. Curwen Hist. Booksellers 147 He escaped all duel- 
listic dangers. x88x World 12 Jan. 6 Mr. Irving's duellistic 
performance as Fabian dei Franchi. 

t Du*ellise 9 V. Obs. [f. Duel + -ize.] intr. 
To engage in a duel or combat. 

183a Vicars JEneid v.(N.). The furious duellizing chariots 
swift Burst from their bounds. x66x K. W. ConfACharac 
Courtier (i860) 22 That makes him so duellixe and quarrell 
for the one. a 1893 Urouhart Rabelais 111. xlii. 350 The 
Lists of a Duellizing Engagement. 

II Duello (d«e*b). lit. (dwe lD)»Du 8 L.) 

1 . Duelling, as a custom having its laws and 
rules ; the established code of duellists. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. t. ii. 185 The Pas&ado hee respects 
not, the Duello he regards not. a 16x3 Overhury A Wife 
(x6t 8) 243 But observes not the lawes of the Duello. 184a 
S. Lover Handy Andy iii, The most accomplished regulator 
of the duello. 1883 H. Kingsley A. Elliot , Under the 
infernal, devil-invented system of the duello. 


1 2 . A duel (Jit. and fig.). Obs. 

1 8xa Field Woman a Weathercock it. in l lari Dcxhlty 
XI. 44 Setting this duello of wit aside, a itef Ft hou r 
Nice Valour 111. ii. And vnum out the duelloes out o’ th’ 
kingdom. x8a8 Scott U'oodst. xxv. None shall fight 
duellos here. 

Duelly, duely, duelye, ob». form* of Dud. 

Duelsome (di/i cUiJm), a. [f. Duel sb., alter 


Duelsome (diw cUiJmL a. Tf. Duel sb., t 
quarrelsome .] Given or inclined to duelling. 

,*« 4 o Thackeray Pans Sk. -book ii. (1872) 91 Being incor- 
rigibly duel some on hU own account. 

DuMUII (di»-n<-s). [I. 1 )uk + .k»w .1 The 

cjuality of being due : in various m nsc* of the adj. 

x8ax W. Sclatke Tythes (1623) 153 There ii a 1 ’aro- 
thtcall or particular ducnchse of j'iiheH. 1846 t W. / oids 
Lorn. Sue/. J ryers 9 The duenesse of their election. 
s6$t Baxter Inf. Ba/t. 17s The promise determinvth of 
the dueness of the reward. Ihe threatening drtrrmineth of 
the dueness of the Penalty, a 1679 T. Goodwin A.»/. 1 
/’ ph. Wks. I. 11. 199 When God had dissolved that dueness, 
that debt, (as I may call it,) that obligation. i66e Rudkin 
Vnto this Last 98 The dueness of wages. #«i866 J. 
<»roir h.ram. I U Hit. Philos, viii (1870) 142 The rational 
recognition of duty or duencs*. 

Duenna Giiw<c*ni). Also 7 douegna, 8 
duegua, duena. [Sn. duefta (dwe'n^i), formerly 
xj>el i duenna, mnrrietl lady, mistrcsK (fem. of duefto 
master) L. dor// in, 1 lady, mistress.] 

1 - a. The chief lady in wailing upon the queen 
of Spain, b. An elderly woman, occupying a 
rositton between governess and companion, and 
liaving charge over the girls of a Spanish family. 

1688 R. I/E STRANGE I’lS. Qu* T*. (1708) 64 I ttlU Call’d (**>'* 
she) Doucgiuq or Madam trie Gouvcrnnntc 1681 Drndkn 
Sp Friar i. 11, Enter Elvua's Duenna, and wbtspcis to 
her. xyx< C'tfxs D’Anois Wks ui One of my I ady 
Constanles Ducgna’s desir’d to *v|Teak with her. 1781 II. 
Waipolk Lett, to Mann jo Sept. (1857) III. 435 Kitty 
Dash wood., living in the palace as Duenna to the queen 
183a W. Irving Alhambra 1 . 293 The Princesses hung 
round their old duenna, and coaxed, and entreated. 

2 . Any elderly woman whose duty it is to watch 
over a young one ; a chaperon. 

1708 Mrs. Cent lurk Busie Body it. ii. You arc her 
duenna, 18*0 W. Irving Sketch Bk. <1859) m i hcie is no 
duenna so .rigidly prudent, and inexorably deemous as a 
sujxTannuatcd coquette. 18*7 b< 01 r Jtnl . iB Ian, He 
Used to ha\e a duenna of a housekeeper to sit in Ins study 
with him while he wrote. 1877 Rita Vivienne \i. 1, Her 
home is gu.uded by a dragon-like duennu. 

3 . Comb., as duenna* like adj. 

180a H Martin Heltn of Ctenross I. 188, I never had 
Duenna-like talents. 

Hence ( rtonu*wds ,) Dutnnadom, the realm of 
duennas; Duennathip, the position or office of 
a duenna; Daenna-lalx, Dutnnaaqna adjs. r like 
or characteristic of a duenna. 

x8ax Examiner 205/1 Her voice and eye were not at 
all Ducnna-isli. 1878 Bf bant 8c Uu 1 Cold. Butterfly II). 
12} 'ihc ancient dames of dutnrmdont may purse their 
withered lips. x88t Dufi utl o Don Quix * 111 . xxxviii. \ju 
When the duennesque squadron ha«l finished coming in. 
1884 Hi nti'r 8c Wmytk Afy Din aft 4- My Dau. xi. (1885) 
154 Camilla’s aunt, .regulated Mr. Arden'* household affairs, 
and exercised a shadowy duermaship over his daughter. 

Duer f var. Dowbr xA 1 Obs., burrow. 

Dueroh, Duergh, Duerwe, Duery, obs. 
foims of Dwarf. 

Duere, rare obs. form of Dear a . 1 
Duesse : see Dkwehh, goddess. 

Duet, duett (di«,e‘t), sb. [ad. It. duello : 
see below.] A musical composition for two voices 
or two performers. 

1740 Du hl & Pardon, Duet. 1757 (title) Apollo’s Cabinet 
..an accurate Collection of English and Italian Songs, 
Cantatas, and Duetts. 1797 Mas. Radcliffk Italian 1. 
(1826) 10 'I hey. .<>}M-ncd the seicnade with n duet. 1884 F. 
M Crawford Font, linger I. 47 You can .take me to her 
house to sing ducts, ns part of her IcsRon. 

trans/ 1840 Dickpnh Barn, F udge xxil, When Migg* had 
finished her solo, her mistrexs stiuck 111 again, and the two 
together performed a duet. 1878 Miss Bradoon J. Hag - 
gar (Vs Dau. II. 92 The two young women performed a 
sobbing duel. 1890 Daily News 1 j Sept. 3/1 Two sister*. . 
wore recently an original duct of gowns in these colours. 

attnb. and Comb. x8so Alt tio/olis I. 156 Your duet 
singer. 1836 Svd. Smith Mem. (1855) H. 38 t, I have fallen 
into the duet life, and it seem* to do very well. 

DrUTt, «#tt 9 v. [f. prec.] intr. To perform a 
duct. 

i8m Byron Let . to Moore 12 July, You can spare tunc 
from duetting. 1879 G Mfkiditii Egoist II. 11 29^ Ax 
accordantly couplea . .as a drum duelling; with a bass- viol. 

Duetefe, - 1 ©, y(e, obs. forms of Duty. 
Dnettist (di//,c*tist). [f. Duet sb. ♦ -ibt ; cf. 
soloist .] One who takes part in a duet. 

1878 f. Goi-l n Letterpress Printer xoo Mr and Mrs. J 
H. will be the duetttxts. X887 Daily News* luly 3/7 Well 
known in music-hall circles a* a duettut and dancer. 

IlDnettiao (duettrn*). [It.: dim. of duetto 
Duet.] ‘ A duct of short extent and concise form ’ 

(Grove Diet. Music J870). 

xSso Longf Hyperion iv. iv, Ariettas and duettinos suc- 
ceedcAch other. x8aa Musical World XVII. 83/3 {title) 
Three Duettinos for the Comet h Pistons. 

II Duetto (duetto. [It. duetto , dim. of duo 
a duet : sec Duo.] ** Duet ; also transf. 

1714 Short Exblic . For, Words in Musk Bks. (Stanf.) 
Duetti. os duetto, are little Songs or Airs in two Part*. 

89* 
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1731 Muh. PtNiiAiui'ii »n Mn>. Pelanf* / ifc <\ Corr. 275 
They agreed to *ir»« a duello out of y" Beggars’ Opera. 
1813 W. H. Ireland Si rtbbh amount 55 note, l‘he literary 
pretension* of this once metrical and ‘ orresponding duetto. 
iSao Scot r Mon, ist xviii, I hey then . . set off in a xort of 
cluetto.emirnerating the advantages of the situation. 

DtuT(<Ud), [01 ig. a northern pronnne. of 

Dough : cf. enough.] a. Dough, paste, {dial.) 
b. A flour pudding boiled in a bag ; a dumpling. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Matt iv. 7 To enhance the value 
of the Sabbath to the crew, they are allowed on that day a 
pudding, or. as it is called, a ‘duff’. 1847-78 Halliwkll, 
Du/f, dough, paste. Neith. a 1870 J. P. RouaoN Wor 
Malty Coined Bloomer (Northumb. Gloss.), Aw wesh’d 
the currans, wey’d the duff. *87* C. Kino Mountain . 
Sierra Net' vii 139 Crowning the repast with a duff, ac* 
c uratcly globular. 1880 Bfsant & Kit a Seamy Sule 1 . 8 
Two helps of minced seal and two of currant duff. 

Comb 1 Mi ( ha mb. Jiut. 14 j The sailors’ duffbags. 

Duff (<lr>F), sb local . [Possibly the same as 
j>rec. ; but more prob. onomatopceic, or associated 
with the sound made in striking a soft spongy 
substance.] 

1 . Si . a. * The soft or spongy part of a loaf, a 
turnip, a new cheese, etc. 1 b. 4 A soft spongy peat ’ 
(JamA 

2 . AV. and 17. S. The decaying vegetable matter 
(fallen leaves, etc.) which covers forest ground. 

1844 W* H. Maxwell Shorts <* Adv. Scott, xvi. (1855) 150 
Dung, mixed with duff-mould. 1878 Pop. .Sc. Monthly 
XIII. 489 (Cent,) This duff (composed of rotten sprucelrt-es, 
cones, needles, etc.) has the power of holding water almost 
equal to a sponge. 1886 Rep. Sorest Comm. .State NY. 
10a (Cent.) 1 have M*en the smoko from fires in the duff 
even after the snow has fallen. 

8. Coal dust or smaller coals, after separation of 
the nuts ; slack, dross. Also duff coal. 

186s Jkvons Coal Quest. <1866) 363 We could hardly pro- 
hibit the burning of duff and slack coal on the colliery heaps. 
1867 W, W, Smyim Coal 4 Coal-mining 5*48 The extended 
use . . of slack and the smaller varieties of screened coal 
(pease and duff). 1867 Salt Mall ( 7 . j Nov. 6 1 One ton 
of common duff coal, .has generated as muc h steam as two 
tons of good bituminous coal. 189a [see Dross sb. 2 bj. 
Doff (drf), v. slang or colloq. [A word of 
thieves’ slang. Evidently closely related to Durr eh 
sb7 from which (apj>caring so much later) it may 
be a back-formation.] 

1 . Irons. To dress or manipulate (a thing) fraudu- 
lently, so as to make it look like new or to give it 
the appearance of something which it is not ; to 
4 fake up \ 

C.8J8J. Vaill in Mem. (1839) 26 My pillow was a duffed 
great coat. 1870 W. H. Sanders in 31*/ Rep. Pep. Keefer 
Public Rec. p. vi, Some of these., MSS. were >0 very bad 
that it would have Ixen impossible to duff them. 189a Ed in. 
Evening News 3 Mar. a A good deal of the old plate wax 
* duffed \ 

2 . ( Australia ). To alter the brands on (stolen 
cattle) ; to steal (cattle), altering the brands. 

1869 E. C. Booth Another Eng. 138 The man who owned 
the ‘duffing paddock ' was said to have a knack of altering 
cattle brands. 1881 Cheo. Career 306 In such districts 
‘duffing* cattle it thought rather a smart thing to do. 
1890 Boldrewood Squatter's Dieatn xiv. 1 62 Heel think 
more of duffing a red heifer than all the money in the 
country. 

3 . lo cheat, do out 4/ fraudulently. 

*863 Sala Copt. Dangerous III. ix. 305 Allowing him to 
duff me out of a few score pieces at the game of Lansquenet. 
Hence Duffing vbl . sb . ; also attrib. 

1851 Maykkw l.otui. Labour 1 . 380 ‘ Duffing * and all that 
ingoing down fast. 1858 Fonblanqve Li/e 4* Labours (1874) 
3 79 Duffing.. it the art of giving such a gloss and air of 
novelty to old clothes as to pass them on for new. 1869 
[see a]. l88t Ckeq. Career 329 ‘ Cattle-duffing ' and free- 
booter)' . *889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 27 

It was a duffing yard, sure enough. 

11 Duffad&'r. E. Indies . [Pers. and Urdu 
tfo/fafcdur a subaltern of cavalry.] 4 A 

petty officer of native police ; and in regiments of 
Irregular Cavalry, a non-commissioned officer 


corresponding in rank to a corporal" (Yule). 

1800 Wellington Disp. (1844) 1 . 109 (Stanf.) 2$ pagodas 
for a maistry or duffadar i*9» Fall MatlG. 15 Mar. 5/3 
Two native office™, two Kota Duffadar-., and three others. 

Duffel, duffle (dxrfl). Also 7-8 duffleld, 
7-9 duffll. [Named from Duffel, a town of lira- 
bant, between Antwerp and Mechlin.] 

1 . A coarse woollen cloth having a thick nap or 
frieze. 


*677 Plot Ox/ordsk. 279 These Duffields, so called from 
a Town in Brabant, where the trade of them first began. . 
otherwise called shags, and by the Merchants, trucking 
cloth. 169 \Lond, Gas. No. 2914/4 Broad-Cloths, Serges 
half thicks, Duifils, Kerseys, c 1693 J. Miller Descr. N. 
York (1843) 43 Indian goods, as duffels, shirts. 1789 De 
Poe's Tour Gt. Brit, II. 283 Witney.. They likewise make 
here the Duffield Stuffs, a Yard and three Quarters wide, 
which aro carried to New-England and Virginia, and much 
worn even here in Winter xSoa Wordsw. Alice Pell 53 
Let it be of duffil grey. 1858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. If. 289 
If you weren't satisfied with the duffle. 1884 Carlyle 
hredk, Gt. xi. iv, (i 860 IY, 66 Mufflcd-up in a dressing- 
gown of coarse blue duffel. 

2 . 17. S. Change of flannels; personal effects 
taken by a sportsman or camper-out. 

1884 G. W. Sears Woodcraft 4 (Cent.) Every one has gone 
to lus chosen ground with too much impedimenta, too much 


duffle. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 188 His dainty 
craft has room for little beyond her crew and a limited 
amount of duffle. 

8. attrib. Made or consisting of duffel. 

1899 J. Dickenson 7 ml. 7 'rav. 70 He gave each of them 
a Duffel Blanket. 1759 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 
1^8 Light duffil Cloak with diver frogs, 1701 Newtk Tour 
Eng. A- Scot. 246 Duffle great coat*. 1836 Mayiikw Rhine 
260 Along grey great-coat like a duffle dressing-gown. 

Duffer (dtrfoi), sb . 1 slang . [Connected with 
Duff v. From the date of the words and senses, 
it may be inferred that duffer in senses 1 and 2 
(the relative priority of which Is uncertain) is the 
starting-point in Eng. ; that Duff v. is a back- 
formation from this, to express the action of the 
duffer (in a somewhat later application), and that 
sense 3 of the sb. is, in turn, an agent-noun from 
the vb. Cf. also Duffing ///. a. } and Duffkk sb.- 

I. 1 . One who sells trashy goods as valuable, 
upon false pretences, c g. pretending that they are 
smuggled or stolen, and offered as bargains. 

* 75 » W. Tot iJtRVY l/nt. Two Orphans III. 61 These two 
fellow*, .are after being duffers, or some such thieves. 1756 
Fin ding in Genii. Mag. XXVI. 565 Another set of gamblers 
. . call’d duffers . invite you to go down some alley, and 
buy some <heat> India handkerchiefs. 1781 R. King Mod . 
Loud. Spy 65 One of the people called Duffers, who pretend 
to sell smuggled goods, such as silk handkerchiefs, and 
stockings. 183a k.taminer 268 7 i On being searched, a 
complete stock-in-trade of a duffer was found upon him. 
His hat was crammed with lings, brooches, seals, &c. .. 
and a couple of watches, apparently of immense value .but 
got up in reality for the purposes of fraud. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. ('hue. xxxvii. 1851 M avhew Lend. Labour I. 324 
Duffers, who vend pretended smuggled goods, .also, the 
sellers of sham sovereigns and sham gold ring* for wager*. 

2 . A pedlar or hawker : sec fillet's. 

1 1763 Sir S. T. Janssen Smuggling laid open 19 These 
Duffers supply the Hawkers, who carry it about the Town, 
and sell it to the Consumers.] 1795 Fortn. Ramble »a You 
have been dealing with a duffer . they carry none but the 
worst of wares, and charge thicc times the value of them. 
1847 78 IIaii.iukil, Duffer, a pedlar; applied exclusively 
to one who sells women’s clothes. South. 1884 S. Dowell 
l list . 'Taxation III. 1. I. iti. 38 A class of persons termed 
‘duffers’, ‘packmen*, or ‘Scotchmen*, and sometimes 
‘ tallymen \ traders who go rounds with samples of goods, 
and lake ordcis for good* ufterwards to be delivered. .These 
duffers were numerous in Cornwall. 

II. 3 . [f. Duff v. 1, 2.] a. One who ‘fakes 
up ’ sham articles, b. {Australia) One who 4 duffs 1 
cattle. 

i8$i Mayiikw Loud. Labour (1861) II. 70 The 4 Duffer ’ 
in English birds disguises them so that they shall look like 
foreignets. 1889 Boi.drhwood Robbery under Arms { 1890) 
3a No cattle-duffer in the colonies could have had a letter 

f iair of mates. 1890 -- Col. Reformer xxv. 352 What’s a 
ittle money, .if your children grow up duffers and planter*? 

Du ffer, sb. 2 colloq. and slang. 

[The evident association of the word with Duffing ppl. a . , 
*a duffer* being •-* ‘ a duffing fellow’, ‘a duffing coin or 
article*, appears to connect the word with Duin*. It is 
possible, though our quots. do not show it, that the applica- 
tion to things, c. g. to a counterfeit or base coin, ih the earlier, 
and that the term wa* theme transferred to a man a ho is 
similarly ‘no good’. Less probable, though not out of the 
question, are the suggestions that a duffer is a man of duff 
or dough, or ‘spongy substance * (sec Duke sbJ t -), or that 
the word is the same ns Sc, du/far, dnffart ‘ a blunt stupid 
person’, do fait, dm/ait, dim fart, 'a dull heavy-headed 
inactiic fellow ’ (Jamieson). J 

1 . colloq. A person who proves to be without 
practical ability or capacity ; one who is incapable, 
inefficient, or useless in his business or occupation ; 
the reverse of an adept or competent person. Also 
more generally, a stupid or foolish person. 

184a Ld. Houghton Let. in Wcmyss Reid Life (189*) I. 
284. 1 do not think him the mere duffer that most people 
make him out. a 1805 Hood (O \ * Duffers ' (if I may use 
a slang term which ha* now become classical, and which 
has no exact equivalent in English proper) are generally 
methodical and old. 1873 Bla< k Pr. Thule xxv. (D.), ‘Do 
you get £ 800 for a small picture ? ' . . ' Well, no ’ , . ' but then 
1 am a duffer 1887 Miss Braddon Like 4* Unlike xvii, I 
was always a duffer at dancing. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three 
Men in Boat 171 * Is it all right?* .. ‘ Lovely ,. You arc 
duffers not to come in. ' J 8 ?* A. I .ang Angling Sketches 8 
Next to l>eing an expert, it is well to be a contented duffer. 
2 . slang. A counterfeit coin or article ; any article 
that is 4 no good \ Cf. Duff v.i. 

*875 Jevons Money xxi. 289 The cheques, bills [etc.] are 
regarded by thieves as ‘duffer*, with which they dare not 
meddle. 1876 World V. No. 115. 19 He had purchased a 
veritable ‘ duffer ' and could get no redress. 1881 Standard 
2 Sept. 5/3 The [picture] gallery of a wealthy but uncritical 
collector came to the hammer, when . .nine-tenths of it were 
adjudged to consist of 4 duffers *. 1889 Answers 29 June 66/1 
(Farmer) If the note is a genuine one the water-mark will 
then stand out plainly. If a duffer it will almost disappear 

3 . Australian Mining. A claim or mine which 
proves unproductive. 

*86* T. McComrik Austral, Sk. 193 It was a terrible 
duffer anyhow', every ounce of gold got from it coat £ao I'll 
swear. *864 Kooi rs AVto Rush 11. 33 Reposing here, the 
son of quartz and clay Forgets the duffer he has sunk 
to day. 1890 Melbourne Argus 0 Aug. 4/6 We struck the 
reef at Christmas, but it was a dunfer. 

Hence {nome-wds.) Dtrfferdom, Du'ffftrlfttti, 

the style, character, or condition of a duffer. 

«*93 Pield 10 Tune 832/1 There is no wilful misconduct, 
but only hopeless duffer!*m. 1895 Tablet 20 July 96 
Aspirations to escape from duflferdom, 


Duffer, sb.z, variant of Duffer. 

1893 iPestm. Gum. aa Apr. 3/1 There are two classes of 
children employed, called eager s and duffers ; little children, 
boys and girls, who assist the spinners. 1894 Dundee 
Advertiser 27 Aug. 4 These included preparers, as they are 
called. .stainers. .duffers. . rcclcm. .ana weavers. 

Dn*ffor, v . Australian Mining, [f. Duffer 
sb.'b 3.] intr. Of a mine : To prove a 4 duffer *, be- 
come unproductive or exhaustive, give out. Also fig. 

1885 Finch- Hatton Advance Australia 279 The lode 
had ‘duffered out *, and.. it was useless to continue work- 
ing. 1890 Boldrewood Miner's Right vi. 58 4 So you’re 
duffered out again, Harry !’ she said. 

Duffing (du fig),///, a. slang, [f. Duff 

1 . That passes off a worthless article as valuable. 
186a Load. Herald 27 Dec. (Farmer) Houses., run up by 

the ' duffing * builder, merely for sale. 

2 . Counterfeit, rubbishy and offered as valuable. 

1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour (1861) II. 19 Dealers in 
‘duffing fiddles'. These are German-made instruments, 
and are sold to the Strcet-folk at 2 s. 6 d. or $s. each. *87^ 
Times Jan. (Fanner) We know now that so-called * duffing 
jewellery is scattered far and wide. 1883 Sword *t Trtnvtl 
July 355 ‘ Duffing* canaries, or painted sparrows. 

3. Incompetent, inept, stupid, duffer-like. 

1881 J. Grant Cameroniaus 1 . iii. 39 A little brilliant 
singing, which Hew . . secretly stigmatised as * the most 
duffingcatcrwauling !* 

Duffle : see Duffel. 

Duffous, obs. form of Doveuoubk. 

Dufftail, duftail: see Dovetail. 

Dufoil (diw’foil). Her. [f. L. duo two + Foil 
leaf ; cf. trefoil \ cinottefoil.'] A two-lcaved flower ; 
the plant Twayblaae ( IAstera ovatd). 

s688 R. Holme Armoury 11. iv. $ 2. 58 He beareth Argent, 
a Dufoile or Twyfoile, Vert, flowered, Purpure. The 
Flower is like that which we commonly call Dogstones, 
. . but more spirelng. 1889 Elvin Heraldry Gloss., Dufoil t 
or Twyfoilt having only two leaves. 

Dnfrenite (di»fre*nwt). Min, [Named 1833 
alter M. Dufr&ioy, a French mineralogist.] Hy- 
drous phosphate of iron, occurring in dull-greenish 
nodules and fibrous masses. 

1850 Dana Min. 450 Dufrcnite. 

Dufrenoygite (dittfrenoi*zdit). Min. [Named 
1 843 after M. Dufrdnoy : sec prec.] An arsenical 
sulphurct of lead, occurring in highly modified 
prisms, of grey colour and metallic lustre. 

1848 Amer. Jml. Sc. Ser. 11. V. 268 Dufrenoysite is an 
arsenical sulphuret of lead. 1868 Dana Min . 02. 

il Drifter (dtrftoj). E. Indies. Also 8 -ur. 
[Arab., Pcrs., UrdiiJ^Jj daftar record, register, 
ad. Gr. &i<p$lpa skin.] a. A bundle of official 
papers ; a register, record, b. A business office. 

1776 Trial ef Joseph Fmvke 18/1 The said KiaUnders 
entered false record* in the Duftur. 1803 Wellington 
Disp. (1844) L 761 (Stanf.), I refer vou to the papers upon 
this subject, which you will doubtless find in tne dufter. 
1817 M. Wii ks Hist. Sk. S. Ind. xxv. IL 33 The business of 
the treasury was conducted in two dufter* or departments. 

Dug (dx>g), sby Also 6-7 dugge. [Not known 
before 16th c. : origin obscure. Pern, radically 
connected with Sw. dwgga t Da. dtrgge to suckle (a 
child).] The pap or udder of female mammalia ; 
also the teat or nipple ; usually in reference to 
suckling. As applied to a woman’s breast, now 
contemptuous. 

t53o Palsgr. 280/1 Tete, pappe, or dugge, a womans 
Brest. 1383 Stanyhurst Aineis 1. (Arb.) 34 Her dug with 
platted goukl rybband girded about her. tppm Shaks. 
Yen. «y Ad. 875 Like a milch doe, whose swelling dug* do 
ache. 1607 Topskll E'ourf. Beasts (1658) 519 The number 
of young Pigs . . I finde to be so many as the Sow hath 
dugs for. a i6a8 Preston New Covt. (1630) 477 The 
promises are full of comfort as a dugge is full of milke. 
1713 Dkkham Phys. Theol % iv. xv. 250 With Duggs and 
Nipples placed in the most convenient part of the Body of 
each Animal. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont . IL iii. 75 
The enormous dugs which hung down from the bosom* of 
the women. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1670 Lasskls Coy. Italy L 131 Lye hidden a while, at 
the dug of the bookc. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VII. 253 Nature has supplied this animal (spider] with., 
five dugs or teats for spinning it into thread. 1866 B. 
Taylor Poems , Mondam in , The savage dugs of fable. 

f o. Dug-tree, an old name of the Papaw-trec 
( Carica Papaya), apparently from the milky juice 
exuded by all parts of the tree when wounded. 

1840 Parkinson Tkeair , Bot. xvii. cxxix. 1649 Manoera 
mas tjr femina. The male and female Dugge tree, 
t Dug, sb. 2 Obs. Angling. A kind of red worm 
used as a bait More fully called dug-worm. 

1607 TorSKLL Serpents (1658) 81 1 Some are red, (which 
we Englishmen call Dugs). 1653 Walton Angler iv. 93 
Others (breed] amongst or of plants, as the dug worm. 1674 
N. Cox Gentl. Recreat . tv. (1677) 60 Bait* for the Angler; 
the Earth-worm, the Dug-worm, the Maggot or Gentle. 
Dug (dw), ppl. a . [pa. pple. of Dio vi] Ob- 
tained by digging, excavated, thrust into something, 
etc, : see the verb. 

171$ Lromi Palladio* s Arc hit. (1742) I. 4 All dug Stones 
are better.. than gather'd ones. s88a Tennyson Bohn 4 
Baton Wks. (1804) 374/3 Now with slack rein.. Now with 
dug spur . . he rone. 189a A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) 
1 . 29 Several excavations or 1 dugholes ’, from which material 
. .seems to have been taken, 
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Dugarde: sec Diku-gakoe. 

Dugeperes, corrupt f. DouzsrKRs, Obs. 
fDuggUhly, adv. 06 s. notut-wd. [f. *duggish 
adj. (f. Dug sb.i + -ish) + -ly * ] 

*811 Cotgr., MammeUemcnt, duggishly, breast-fashion, 
pap-like. 1853 Urouiiaio Rabelais t. vii. (1694) 34 This 
point hath been found duggixhly scandalous, 
t Doggy, a . 06 s. rare- 0 , [f. Dug sbA *fc -y.] 
*8*x Cotgr., Tetcusier. .duggie, haiung great, .dugs. 
Dughtie, -y, obs. forms of Doughty. 

Dugion, obs. form of Dudgeon sb.i 
t DtljgOXL Sc. Obs. Also 6 dogone. [perh., 
as Jamieson suggests, a. F. doguin * a filthie great 
old curre* Cotgr., dim. of dogue dog.] A worth- 
less fellow : a term of contempt. 

ijo0 Dunbar Tua M art it Went cm 458 Thir datnyselli*. . 
That dogonis hnldi* in dainte, and delis with thaiin *o 
lang. ilao Hogg Wint. Even. T. 1. 29a (Jain ) When niie 
comes to clone quarters wi' him, he’s but a dugon. 
BngOXlg (d/Djjpij). [a. Malay name duyong. 
Barcnewitz, 1751, gives dugvng as the name in the Philip- 
pine isle of Leyte ; this was adopted 1765 by Button 
(Hist. Nat. XIII. 374) as dugon, and by Gmclin, I.tnn. 
Syst. Nat. ed. 13, 1788, as dugong.] 

A large aquatic herbivorous mammal (Halicore 
dugong, order Sircnid) inhabiting the Indian seas. 


wa.s due, /bid. 268 pa sende Atscani, f»e wc* lauerd and 
dux. <11300 Cursor A/. 17079 Sathan .. duke of dc« b 
& prynce of hellc. c 1380 VV v» u h .S d. Id's. I. 140 A 


name ot Uugung. toao but a. Kaffi.ks in / nil. /runs. 
CX. 174 (Hut) Some account of the Dugong. /bid, 180 The 
Malays. .distinguish two varieties, the duyong (nut than, and 
the duyong bantal; the latter much thicker and shorter in 
proportion. 183s Kihby Hab. <V Inst. A nint, II. xxiv. 496 
Hie Dugong . is the only animal yet known that grazes nt 
the bottom of the sea. 1840 Sk. Nat. H ist Mammalia 
III, ra6 We have .. alluded to the dugong or duyong, 
and the lamantiu .belonging to the pachydermatous order. 
1880 H. H. Romilly Verandah in N. Guinea 189 On the 
surface of the water there were several dugong asleep. 
Dug-OUt, ppl. a. and sb. [Sec Dug ppl. a., 
and Jig out , Dig v. i 3 b.] 

A. ppl. a. Hollowed out by digging, excavated. 

z886 Athenaeum 34 Apr. 556/1 In some cases the station 

was completely insulated, and reached only by means of 
dug-out canoes. 1887 Archatologta L. 370 Dug-out boat* 
of more or less rude construction. 1880 Spectator 14 Dee. 
838 Ordinary dug-out canals like that of Suez. 

B. sb. (chiefly U. S.) 1 . A canoe made by 

hollowing out the trunk of a tree. 

1819 J. A. Quitman in Clairborne Life (i860) I. 42 At 
Wheeling . . we purchased a small canoe, called here a 

* dug-out or * man-drowner ’. 1839 M arkyat Diary A mer. 
Ser. 1. II. 57 We had no Imat with us, not even a dug-out. 
1887 Arthaeologia L. 370 Ship-building, .of a very superior 
kind to these rude dug-outs. 

2 . A rough kind of dwelling formed by an 
excavation in the ground (usually in a slope or 
bank), roofed with turf, canvas, etc. 

1881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., Instead of ‘dug-outs* on the 
prairies, he found the farmers living in large f handsome 
frame house*. 1883 Leisure Hour 281/2 'J he Kansas 

* dug-outs* consist .. of a square hole dug in the ground, 
roofed either by a canvas waggon-cloth or.. with sods. 

Duhti, obs. form of Doughty, 

II Duiker, duyker (daikoj). [Du. duiker 
(dwirkar) :-MDa. dtiker - Gcr. tauchcr ducker or 
diver : see Ducker *.] In full, duiker bok : A small 
South African antelope, Ccphalopus morgens; so 
called from its habit of plunging through the 
bushes when pursued. 

*777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 84 The duyker or 
diving antelope .. is not yet sufficiently known. 1786 
Sparkman Voy . Cape G. H. 11. 224 As for the duyker-bok, 
or diving goat, I have only had a single glimpse of it. 1834 
Pringle Afr. Sk . 23 And the duiker at my tread Sudden 
lifts his startled head. 189$ Lon^m. Mag. July 263 Dainty 
stcinboks and timid duykers . . began to Icca. 

Dull, duill, obs. or Sc. forms of Dole sb! 1 , grief. 
Duillie, Sc. form of Doly Obs., doleful. 

Duir, -e, obs. Sc. forms of Door, Duke a., hard, 
t Dlliltre. Obs. rare. [a. AF. duistre , var. of 
OF. duitre (obj. case duitor) L. diictor, dud Orem , 
leader.] A leader, conductor. 

1393 CTower Con/. I. 76 (Fairf. MS.) That )>ei be Duistres 
of pc weic. 

t Baity, obs . rare. [f. L. duo two ; after 
unity .1 Twofold nature or condition ; duality. 

1*5 M. C as a u BON Orig. Temp . Evils 16 Plutarch . . 
writeth, that he the said Pythagoras called . . the unity, f Jod ; 
and the. .duitic daemon. [Cf. 164s H. More Life of Soul 
xxvL 7 But he [Dmmonfs the fount of foul duality.] 

Duk, duke, obs. Sc. forms of Duck. 

Bok# (di£k), sb. Forms : 2 -6 due, (3 dux), 
3-4 duk, 4- duke. (Also 3-5 duyk, 3-6 duck, -e, 
4 douk,-e, douo, deuk, 5 dukke, dwk, *e, doke, 
doyk, duohe, 5-6 devrka, duque, duoe, Sc. 
duik.) [ME. due, duk, a. F. due , in OF. now. dux, 
dues , dtu (u-iath c. in Littre), early ad. L. dux , 
duc-em, leader, commander, general. (If the Latin 
word had come down in OF., its form would have 
been dais, doix : cf. croix, noix, OF. crais, nois 
L. erueem, nueem.)] 

+ L A leader; a leader of an army, a captain or 
general ; a chief, ruler. Obs. 

c iaog Lay. 264 pe $et leouede Asscanl, he on fan londe 


& prynce of hellc. c 1x80 Wvu.ii- Sd. Whs. I. 3.40 A 
duk fat »*hal rcule my folk of Israel. /bid. 111 . 117 Jesus 
Crist duke of our hatch * 3 ®* ' Ts. Ixxi\. io IIxxk. u] 

Duke of the wcic thou were in hi* sijt. 1398 1'mvusa Earth. 
De /*. R. xuii. tit. (1495) 749 i’hc ramme that is duke and 
defender of other shepe, 1430-40 Lydg. luKbas via. ix. (is»,4i 
173 a, Duke Mose*, hy go<T was made their gydt*. c 1449 
Pkcock Rtpr, iv. vi». 460 Dukis and rculcrs ol the chiiche. 
1460 Capgkaxk Citron 247 ’i‘hc Comones risen ageyn tlie 
kyng and the lorde* . . Her duke w;u Wat Tyler, a ptoude 
knave and malapert. 1x33 B»ti i.knden I. ivy iv fiBj?) jv; 
Na man may be call'll duke, hot he alanerlie be quhnis ause 
the army is led. 1991 Syl\ estkr Du Aortas 1. i. 346 I'lie 
great Duke, that (in dreadful aw) Up>on Mount iforeh 
Icnrn’d th* etcrnall laiw. 1*869 Daily A’ni'i 26 Jan., Nowa- 
days Dukes do not Iceui. Du v a non dmendo i* the tiue 
political etymology of tbe title.) 

b. Rendering L. dux t a provincial military 
commander, under the later emperors. 

165a Needham tr. Seldens Mare CL 234 The Counts or 
Dukes of the Midland parts and the Count of the Sea-Coast 
or Saxon Shore, had distinct charges. 1781 (.i I It HON At/. 
Of b\ xvii. 11. 44 Under their order* thiity five military 
commander* were stationed in the provinces.. All these pro* 
vincial generals were therefore dukes ; hut no more than 
ten among them were dignified with the lank of counts or 
companions, a title of honour, or rather of favour, which 
had been recently invented in the court of Constantine 
1836 Penny Cyd. V. 445/2 1 hrcc other prinupa! ortic.ersaie 
mentioned— the Comes httotis Saaonui Per At itaumam . 
the Comes Aritanniarum (Count of But. cm), and the Dn.v 
Art t anti ia rum (Duke of Britain). We have tianslated the 
words Comes and Du r, hy Count and Duk*. after Horsley. 

0. In O.T. rendering dux of the Vulgate, i) 7 «pa/i' 
of LXX, in sense 1 chief or leader of a tiilx; \ 

128a Wy< 1 ik Gtit. \\x\ i. 40 Thcs thanne the names of the 
dukis [1388 duyki*»J of Ksau. .the duke \v.r. duyk] 1 hanna, 
tlie duke Alun, the duke Jc/etli [etc.], .thes the dukys |r< r 
duykis] of Kdom, the dwellers in the lootid of hi* empire. 

I So 161 z and R. V. *885 ; Coverd. has ‘prynce, prynccs ’.J 

2. In some Kui o pea n countries : A sovereign 
prince, the ruler of a small state called a duchy. 

Five dukes (with six grand-dukes l rule stales included 
in the new German Empire. Two Italian dukes (and one 
grand-duke) remained a* rulers of independent slates down 
to i860. 

(In this sense, the name is partly derived from the late 
Roman use of due( 1 b), partly the English rendering 
(thiough med.L. dn. r, F. due, It dtita) of Gcr. hirzog, 
OHG. henzego , OK. he re toga, lit. * leader of warlike host 
Throughout the Frankish empire, the Merovingian kings 
appointed duces to superintend several frontier lomitatus 
(the fiux being superior lo the comes). 1 hese duces of 
Aouitaine, Allemama, etc were purely official. But in the 
half of Germany not under the Franks there still existed 
‘dukes’ of another kind. The Teutonic heitzogo was 
originally the temporary war-chief of a tribe, as opposed to 
the civil chief or king. He occasionally made himself 
permanent head of the volksstam , while still retaining his 
title (e. g. in Bavaria). In Germany, this class of ‘duke’ 
came to an end when Charlemagne destroyed the last 
independent German states. Under the Carolingians, the 
dux was, east and west of the Rhine alike, nn official 
ruling a province. But, in the decay of this dynasty, the 
dukes everywhere became hereditary and practically in* 
dependent. Hence came, in the West, the dukes of 
Aquitaine, Burgundy, Normandy, etc. ; in the East, those 
of Franconia, Saxony, Suahia, etc In France, however, the 
monarchy gradually icah*orl>ed the duchies, which by 1500 
were all amalgamated with the crown, the title of ‘duke* 
having become merely that of the highest iank of nobility, 
with no sovereign rights. (See sense 3.) In Get many, on 
the other hand, the Duke of Bavaria or of Saxony wa* prat ti- 
cally independent, the emperor having little or no power 
over him. The early Italian duca (tune direct from the 
Old Teutonic hertzogo . the dukes of Bencvcnto and Spoleto 
having been chiefs of Lombard war-bnnd* who carved new 
state* out of Roman Italy. In England, before the Norman 
Conuuest, dux wan an ordinary translation of ealdormau in 
I* chatter*; but did not become vernacular. From the 
Conquest till Edward III, taldorman or eorl was rendered 
by comes , and dux, due , duk, was known only as a foreign 
title; even WHIiam and Robett are known to the Old 
English Chronicle only as ‘earls’ of Normandy.) 

[1066 O. E. Chron., Wyllclm corl of Not mandat*. 11S4 pe* 
eurles sunu Rotbcrt of Normandi.) **»$D- P. ( /iron., Mid 
him helden 5a of Rome . and se due of Sicilie. 1197 R. Gi out . 
(Roll*) 7498 )>ys noble due Wiliam hym let crounv kyng At 
Jamdone amidewiuter day. 13.. Guy IV. (A.) 2372 pc 
doukc wers bifallcn is. For michc of his folk he les. c 1489 
Cax i on Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 477 Wcnynge that rcynnwd 
had not durst hange the duche richardc. 1568 Gkai-ton 
Chron. II. r William the Conqucrour, Duke of Normandie 
. .began his dominion over this Realmr. 16x0 Siiakr. Temp. 
I. ii. 58 Thy father was the Duke of Millainc and A Prince 
of power. *758-7 tr. Key sleds Trav. (1760) IV. 217 The 
emperor Leopold I. and John III. king of Poland, met . 
attended by a great number of electors, dukes, princes, and 
nobles, to congratulate each other after they had success- 
fully raised the siege of Vienna. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 2*45/1 
The government of Modena is the most absolute in Italy. * 
the present duke, Francis IV. of EstCj i* .the last descen- 
dant of the houses both of Kstc and Cibo. Mod. H. R. H. 
Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, and Duke of 
Saxc-Coburg-Gotha. 

t b. Used to render the Venetian Doge. Obs. 

t<47 Boorde fntrod. Knowt. xxiv, (1870) 183 The Duke 
of Veny* U chosen (or terme of hys lyfe. 1604 Shake. Oth. 
iv. I, 220 The Duke, and the Senators of Venice greet you. 
1843 Hkklk Anew. Feme 45 What better is HU Majesty 
then a Duke of Venice? ino Bvron Mar. Fal, 1. ii, "J‘w 
not well In Venice’ Duke to say so. 

a Loosely used as tbe translation of the Russian 
KHH3 h, kttyaz , prince : see F. due. See also Grand 
Duel 

1814 Seldem Titles lion. 208 Remember what is in the first 


hooke of the Duke of Mumotiie, for a Duke ukiowihiI, jet 
supreme IVince. x8ti FLkiciihR /■>') al btubj. Diam. Pcr»., 
< Ireat 1 >ukc of Mo»covia. Ibid, passim. 

5. In Gicat Britain and some other count tics: 
A hereditary title of nobility, ranking, next below 
that of prince. 

Royal dukt. a duke who U a member of the royal family, 
taking pre* edcnce of the other duke*. 

(After the great feudatory duke* of Fiance, or most of 
them, had come to l»c merely the greatest noble* of tbe 
country, the title wa* imitated in England and other couu- 
trie*. In England it was introduced by Edward HI, who 
in » 137 errnted the Prince of Wale*, Duke of Cornwall, and 
in 1351 the king's cousin Henry, Duke of louiututer, whitli 
title at his death in rjftt wa* conferred on hi* son-in-law, 
lobn of Gaunt, the kiiig’x third surviving xon, the title uf 
I hike of C larencc being at the same time conferred uptm the 
MHoiat son Lionel. Under Richard 11 and m subsequent 
reigns, the dignity wu* gradually extended outside the 
Ko>ttl Family, this Mng esiietially the cm»e after the death 
of Qui t n Eli/aliclh, under whom the rank had been 
for some time extinguished.) 

1 1337 Rot. tail. 11 l.dio. Ill, No 60 in / onf s Jrn/x, ( 1829) 
JXf 743 P10 Kdwardo time Comubie. Ibid., Eidem film 
nostro iioiiu n (St honoi cm du< i* Cot nubje de loinmimi u*hcn»u 
fttonsdio. dcdumis. 135a Patent Holt*} tutw. ///. 1. m. 18 
ibid. 748 Pro Hem noducc Lancastrie. /bid., Prcfato Henrico 
iioiiieu diuis Lancastrie iuponiinu* et ipsmu de nomine 
ducihdicti loci, investimus. itai-a Act 23 Edw. ///. Htat. v. 
Picamh, Nostre Seignui le Koi del a**ent de* Pielatz, 
Due*, Cotintcs, Baton*, & de tout le comunalte dc *011 
Koialmc dEngleirtre (etc.)]. 1389 in Eng. Gilt* (1870) ^3 

Duckcs, Erics, Baroun*, and H.u helcr* of >e londe. 1399 
R oils of Pat It . 111 . 457/1 The l.orde*. ujuggen .. that the 
Dukes of Aunuirle Sutrey and Exiestrc. .lese and forgo fro 
hem and her heirs the* names that thrl have now as Dukes. 
147a J. Pasion in /’. Lett. No. 715 III. 75 To the right 
h)gheand myghty Prince, .my Loid the Dwkc of NorfTolk. 
1556 Amelia «V hab. (1608) L iij, 'I he Queue and maniicy 
J )u«jue*, carle*, and gretc loide* Inrsoughte him. 15561 hiou. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 7 '1 hys ycre Hit T.dniondc Langlc und 
sit 'Lhonia* Wodstukc ware made duckc*. /bid. 52 '1 he 
dewke of N01 fluke and the yeilc of Sorrc hy* sonne ware 
comytlyd unto the tower of London. 1593 Siiak*. 2 licit. 
I /, 1. i. 124 For Suffolk^* Duke, may he In* suffocate. That 
dims the Honor of this Warlike Isle. 1785 111 A< kmoni-. 
Comm. 1. xti. 397. >850 F ONHLANyci in / fe 4- Labour* 

i, (1874) 106 The Duke of Wellington, the ‘Iron Duke’, the 
‘hero of a bundled fights’. 185a J r nnvkon Ode Welling- 
ton, Bury the Great Duke With an empire’* lamentation. 

b. slang. A man of showy demeanour or appear- 
ance. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Rum-duke, a jolly hand* 
som Man. 1783 Ant. Mao. IV. 372, I . , soon ucquued the 
appellations of a rum duke, a queer dog, and u ihoice 
hpuit. 1785 in Gmosk Diit. Vulg. longue. 

c. Phr. Duke of Exeter's daughter : see Daughter 
6 c. To dine with Duke Humphrey ; see 1 )ink v. 1 b. 

+ 4. r I'he castle or rook at chcus. Obs. 

* 8*4 Middikion Game at Chen Induct. 54 Duke*? 
they’re called Kook* hy Home. 1658 Bkalk ( hexs 7 1 h® 
Rock*, Rookcs, or Dukes walk forward, backward, and 

bide-wayes. 

t 6. 'The great eagle-owl (flu bo maxtmus). Obs. 
1656 W. D. tr. ( omenius ’ Gate Lat Uni. ft 137. 41 t he 
bonding Owl, the Horn-Owl, or Duke, the mournful 
Howlut, the sad Se iic(ch Owl. 

6. Name of a kind of cherry. 

1684 Kvfivn KaL ffort.i 1660)64 June. .Cherries Dukt, 
Flnndcts, Heart (Black. Reel, White) *7*7 Bradikv Pam. 
Dnt. s.v Cherry x Tbe Duke and archduke on a good wall 
are most year* ripe before the end of the month. 1883 G. 
A i.i kn in Cohn Clout's Lai. 1 1 7 T he common dwarf cherry 
. .is the ancestor of morclIoH, duke*, and the Kentish kind. 

7. slang. The hand or fist. 

1879 Afacm. Mag. XL. 501 (Farmei), I said I would not 
go at all if be put hi* duke* (hands) on me. 1894 Axil ky 
50 my /. tfe I. 142 '1 here weie many officer* in the 
Guard* well known to be fairly clever with their * duke* 
Hence Duk« v. (nouce wd.) tram., to make a 
duke or leader of ; intr. (al»o to duke it j, to play 
the pait of a duke, act n» a duke ; to court dukcR. 

c X450 Golarros <V Gaiv. 107a Thow snlhe dukit in our 
dm htry. 1803 Shaks. Meas for At. 11 1. ii. 100 I/jrd Angelo 
Duke* it well in his absence. 1805 Svi.vFhU'K Dn Aartas 11. 
tii. L aptainrs 1 Just-Duked Josuah < beer* the Ahrarnidc* To 
Canaan’* Con<iue*t. 1690 Crow nf Eng. briar in. Dram. 
Wks. 1874 IV. 70 Ay, sister, as young maid* go a-maying 
we’ll go a cquiring, a-knighting, a-lording. a-duking. i 8#4 
Wtii sr ley Marlborough I. 29 3 During ni* l Monmouth’s) 
previous visit to the West, during what wa* locally known 
as ‘The Dukeing Days’. 

Bnkedom (di/7 kdom). [f. Duke sb.; see *dom ] 

1. The state or territory ruled by a duke ; a dm hy. 

1460 Lybeaus Disc 1723 Of alle thy* dukdom fryr That 
vlkc lady y* cyr. 1475 Ilk. Noblesse i<> 'J he dutdom of 
Normandy. 1535 Covlrdaip 2 Psdias i. Y** peonle.. 
vnto whom 1 wyll gtue the dukedome of Abraham, Isaac 
and lacob. ijot Smakh. j Hen. VI , iv. vii. 9 What then 
remaincs. But that we enter, a* into our Dukedome? *665 
Manlfv Grot in s’ Low li'arres 199 In the Dutchy 01 
Burgundy the Guidan Faition..to whom there wa* no* 
thing left fortified in tliat Jlukcdom, but ( halonft sur la 
Saone. 1756-7 tr. ReysU Vs Trav. ( 1 760) III. 218 This whole 
tract of Unci belong* to tbe dukedom of Urbino. s88t 
Pf.arhon Early 4 Aftd. Agee Eng. 89 When chaos gave 
way to order, and the dukedom* were twallowed up in 
kingdom*. 

2. The office or dignity of a duke. 

uu More Treat. Passion Wk*. 1286/2 With the honour of 
a Dukedome also to him and hy» heiret for euer. 1593 Shake, 
3 Hen. VI, 11. ». 93. 164a W. Bird Mag. Honor 30 AU that 
1* before Rpoken concerning the Duke and the Dukedom of 
Lanca*ter. 17x0 Land. Gat. No. 4781/* The MarquUate 
of Moravia, and the Dukedom of Silesia. x8s8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. a) VI. 509 Thomas.. who became Duke of Nor- 
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DULCIFIED. 


DUKEHOOD. 

folk tiled without issue, w herd. V the dukedom def ended 
lo Henry. 1885 Mam h L t «»///. Feb. 4 ,'(> It »* c«tu»ideted 
probable that the Maiqms . will have a dukedom urn- 
feried iipoti him. 

lienee fDukedomihip [Oh. rare) *> pree. 

1547 IUmikhi tutted K nond. w 1. (1870) 164 Saxsony ix [a| 

I )iikedotn-"h> |., And holdeth of hym sclfe. Ibid, xxiv 183 
(Hclshall not (.lav me no inhci itauucc of the dukcdomdiyp. 

t* Dukehooa. Oh. ran. In 5 duohehode. 

The office of n duke ; dukedom, dukeship. 

, 1449 Pkolk Rep*. o. iii. 429 Holi Scripture approucth 
w cel l*i 1 nt ehode and Duihchodc. .to be oner and ahoue the 
tomoun pcple 

Dll'kelet. ttome-iod. [sec *lkt.] next (sense i 
1870 Pady News 16 I h'c. t Very serviceable in teaching 
Home dvikelets and th« 11 good ladies better manners. 

Dukeling ydi// klnjk [see -ling.] 

1 . A little or petty duke. (Contemptuous; in 
(juot. 1634, One who claims to be a duke.) 

1614 Ford /’. Wat be, A 11. iii, This dukcling mushroom 
Hath doubtless diurin’d the king. Ibid. v. li, Urswick, 
(omiii.iml the dukcling and these fellows, To Digby, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. 1890 H M. Siami-y Darkest 
Afina 1 xiv. 36^ No proud dukcling in England could 
regard a pampei with more pronounced contempt. 

2. A duke’s child. 

161* SvLVhsii M Ltu.rym.it 1 m For Savoy’s Dukcling*., or 
the Florentine, Hce ( Prune Henry) wedds his Saviour of a 
Regall lane. 1618 FLfc.it. lit a Loyal Sub/, it. v, 'l’he duke 
gone thither, do you say?. .And all the ducklings too. 1600 
Ckownk Lug. briar 111. Drum. VVks, 1874 IV. 70 Little 
xquirehngs and knightlmgs, and lordhngx, and dukcling*. 
1994 Wolloit (P. Pindar) Rtnvl./or Oliver Wk*,. II 411 
Duke, Dukcling, Prince**, Piince, consign'd to jail ' 

Dmkely (di/Pkli), a. nonce-wd. [f. Duke f- 
-ly 1 .] Belonging to or befitting a duke. 

1836 Li amine* 119 '2 Making somewhat free with his 
dukely character. 18*7 Soi'intv Lett (1856) IV. 48 Th» 
Duke has sent them to me, with a dt v and dukely note. 

Dnkery (di /7 k.ni). Also 6 St . duikrio. [f. 
Duke sb. : see -eky, -in.] 

1 . fa. The office or dignity of n duke, a duke- 
dom 1 obs. ). b. The territory ruled by a duke, a 
duchy. (Now only «as nome^vd.) 

e 1565 Limiu-sav (Pit scot tie) ( bran. Scot. (1728)9 *i‘o give 
him the dukery of l urine. 1596 Dalkywi’I k tr Leslies 
Hist. Scat, x ^38 He hcchtis the forsaid duikrie to the 
Goucrnoui. 1855 C muyii: Pnnztnraub Misc. Kss. 1872 

VII 1A3 The Albert ine line made apanages, subdivisions, 
uninttlligiblc little dukes and dukeries of a similar kind. 

2. The resilience or estate of n duke; spec. 
(usually //., the Dukcries) a district in Nottingham* 
shire containing scvctal ducal estates. 

1837 SouriiKY in Q. Rev. 1 . 1 X. 291 A Rookery has been 
demolished, and a Dukcty planted in its stead. 1879 
Sfandatd 8 Dec. (D.), The Dukeries still exist, but they aic 
little more than a geographical expression. Wclbcck Abbey 
is the last of those palaces for whi<h this part of England 
was formerly famous. 1884 L. J. JtNNlNGS in C raker 
Papers lit. x\v 166 ’lhoicsby, the second of the three 
famous ' Dukeries ' which comprise within their domains 
the scenes of Robin Hood’s most popular exploits. 

Dukeship (di/ 7 kjip). [f. Dike sb. + -ship.] 
The office or dignity of a duke. Also (with pos- 
sessive pronoun) ns a humorous title for a duke. 

? a 1400 A ’me Ladies Worthie in Chaucer's Whs. ( » 56 * ) 
11. (R.), Y” dukeship of Diamedes & dignitie. 1636 Mas- 
HiNOhK ( 7 t. Dk. Fiaretne iv. ii. Will your dukeship Sit 
down and cat some sugar-plums? 1850 Tail's Mag. aVII, 
619/2 Tin for killing English game, your Dukeship. 
Duk'perls, corrupt form of DoczhPKaa, Obs. 
Dul, obs. var. of 1 >olk sb.~ ; obs. f. Dull. 
Dul&oe, obs. form of Dow l ah. 

153* Herksh. Ch. Gochis 23 A pece of Dulace. 

Dulbert (dul bait). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
f> S<. dowbart, 7 duUberd, 9 dulbard. [The 
tirst element is app. Dull a . ; the second is possibly 
beard : cf. Ger. dummbar /.] A dull or stupid person; 
one slow of comprehension. 

1508 Dcnuah Fly ting w Kennedte 66 >e, dagone, dow. 
bait, thairof half thow no dowt l 1881 W. Kouertsok 
Phrastol. Cen. (16931 sio Very flockpatc*, dullbcrds. 1809 
T. \ )onai dson Poems 4*, in S’ at thumb Id. Class, x.v,, To 
lean) your exercise be quick, An dinna be a dulbard. 18*3 
Brocks it .V. C. Class , Pullbirt , Dulburt , Dulbard, u 
stupid person, a block-head 

+ Dulca*cid, a. Obs . rare [ad. late L. duLa - 
cid-us, f. dttlcis sweet + acid us sour.] 

1 636 Blount Classagr , Du tea, id, that which hath a 
mingled taste with sweet and sower. 

II Dulcamara (dplkaine°Ta). Herb. and Pharm. 
[tned.L. bittersweet, f. L. dutc-is sweet -f amd* a 
bitter (sc. herba).] The Woody Nightshade 
or Bittersweet, Solatium Dulcamara ; the pharma- 
ceutical pictmration of this plant 

1578 I.yik h(ulacns in.lvii. 3^7-8 Ihc learned men of our 
ng« do cal this hetbe.. in I^atine Dulcamara or Amara 
Pubis, Dulcamara is of complexion hoate and drie. xM 
Si ark F.Um. Sat. Hist. II. 479 The Belladonna, Stra- 
monium, and Dulcamara, are active poison*. 1847 /• 

ymouk Severe Pis. 1 . 146 Washing the parts.. twice daily 
with the decoction of dulcamara. 1878 H arlky Mat. Mta. 
(«<1 6) 500 Dulcamara. . ha* been distinctly known only since 
the tune of Tragus. 

Hence Dulcam&*rin f Chem the glucoside 
C a jlIj*O 10l obtained front dulcamara; converted 
by dilute acids iuto Duleamare tiit (see qnot) 
and glucose. 

1883-7* Watth Put. Chem. II. 347 Dulcamariu. 188) 


Syd. Sac. Lex., Puhamaretiu , r,, H^* O4, a brown, rcsin- 
, ouh, toxtelexH substance obtained from dulcamarin, along 
with glucose, by the action of dilute acids. 

I t I/ulca rnon. Obs . [a. mcd.L. duharnotiy 
! corrupted from Arabic tits 'le/ai naytt 

twohorned, bicornis i co> nutus \ lit. ‘lord or 
| possessor of the two horns*.] 

I 1 . A dilemma (*= mcd.L. cot nutus, Cornutk sb. 

I 5) ; a non-plus ; at dttlcarnon , at one’s wit’s end. 
j According to Neckham (/Jr Nat. Reruns , Rolls, 295) and 
j others, DuLa* non was also a mediaeval appellation of the 
j Pythagorean theorem, Euclid 1. 47 (it is supposed, from its 
J somewhat two-horned figured In Pandai us’s reply to 
j Cressida (uuot. 1374), Dnlcarnon appeals to be < unfounded 
with Elejngra or Eteo/uga , an appellation of the fans 
asmorum , Euclid 1. 5, medievally explained as fnga 
miser arum, ‘ flcmyng of wrcchis’. See N . <y Q, (1887) 
7th h. IV. 130, and references there given. 

( 1374 Chau* kr Troylus 111 882 (931', I (Ciivwide] am til 
god me betiic myndc sendc, At Ircr. A) dulcarnoun iy3t at 
I myn wittis ende. (^uod Pandams, 3a nece, wdc 3e here : 
Dulcarnoun < lepid is flem^iig of wrcchis. It semyk haul 
for wrechis ml it lere. 1534 Mrs. M. Rollr in Mate's 
irks. 1441/2 In good fajtn father ijd. I, 1 can no fcithcr 
goe, but ain, (as I trowe Cicsede saith in Chaucer) comen 
to Duh anion eucn at my wittes cndc. 

2 . A pei son in a dilemma ; one ‘halting between 
, two opinions \ 

I 1*77 SiANViit ksi Pis, r. Pel. in Holtnshcd (1587) II. 28/1 
I S. Patrikc considering, that these •■calic soules were (as all 
( dulcamaucs for the more part aic) more to be tcirilied troni 
infidelttie through the paines of hell, than allured to christ- 
lamtie by the ioics of huiuen. 

1 t Dulce (d/ds), a. o*dv.) Obs. Also 6 dulse, 
[ad. L. duh is sweet : or a refashioning of Douce 
after the I.., thiough the intermediate dottlce , ] 

1 . Sweet to the taste or smell. 

1500*0 Dunuvr Tot ms xlviii. 47 This garth, most dulcc 
and tedolent Off hcih and flour. 1397 J. Payne Royal 
I J. i ch. 41 To make it duke and pleasant in the taste. 

2 . Sweet to the eye, ear, or Jeelings ; pleasing, 
agreeable, soothing. 

j 1301 Dorci as Pal. Hon. t. xliv, Thair mu«ick tone* war 
| man clcir And dulccr than. .Orpheus harp. 1345 Ravnoid 
fi'ytt/i Mankynde Pro| (1614) 8 Dulse and sugred cloquenc c 
> 57 * J- J mNI s Lathes tin < kstone 4 a, The dulcc, or delectable 
Bathes, or Welles of Buekstone. a 1603 MoNigomfrii. 
Mt sc. Poems xvii. 57 With blinkis dulcc and debonair. 1639 
D. Pr.u. fm/r. oj Sea 259 Of that sugred and dulcc aspc( t. 
U709 Sihyi i- Ann. Ref I. xliv. 479 Which two means, if 
they should seem to him and his associates too dulcc.] 

33 . adv. Sweetly. 

1549 ( on ft. .Scat. vi. 64 dhc musician amphton .sang sa 
dulcc, quhil that the stanis moult, a 136* ('». CaslndiiiH 
Wolsey (1893) 87 My lordx myiislrells, who played there so 
connyngly and dulce. 

Duloe, -d>. [In 1 f. prcc. ndj. ; in 2 m Sp. dulce.} 
j 1 1 . Sweetness, gentleness. Obs. 

( 1839 h. Pm 1 /m/r. .Sea Bvj, *J'he goodness, candor, and 

j duke of your nature. 17*8 North Mem. Musick (1846) 88 
His lesser pciccs imitated the dulcc of I.ute-lexiunH. 

I || 2 . A sweet substance ; sweet wine, must. 

1870 I. Orton Andes $ Amazons 11. xxxviii. (1876)518 
[Cacao] yielding, besides chocolate a wine, and a dulce.' 

! t Dolce, v. Obs. [Refashioned from Douce, 
etouLc v.: cf. Dulce a.] trans. To sweeten; to 
soften, soothe, appease. Hence Dulcing vbl. sb. 

1379 80 Nori.i Putt an 4 • (1676) 83 To dulcc and soften 
the hard tied hearts of the multitude. 1603 Holland / 7 m- 
tank's Mar. 54 tR.) For the dulcing, taming, anti appeasing 
of the sou!. 1610 - Camden's Frit, 1. 68 This Albinui* 
. dulceth and kindly intreateth the men. 

Dulce, var. form of Dulse. 
t Drrlcean, a . Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dulce a. or L. 
du/c-is + -an.] Dulcet, sweet. 

1606 J. Raynoioh Dolarney's Trim. (1880) 66 With dul- 
cean straynes of heauenly melody. 

j tDu lCely, adv. Obs . [i‘. Dulck a. f-ly’A] 
In a ‘dulce’ manner; sweetly; soothingly. 

I 1508 K KNNFDiR Ely ting w. Dunbar 330. 1 . .dukely drank 
j of eloquence the fontaync. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Comnnv. 

1 Erne. in. viii. (1612) 120 They can handle their husbands so 
well and dukely. 159a <h Hakvty Four Lett. Somicts, 

1 Nothing so dukely sweet or kindly dear. 

I t DrrlceneM. [-nksk.] Sweetness. 

j e «533 Fishfr flks. iF.. E. T. S.) II. 4^36 By the dulcene* 
i of loue, whichc the holy gost hath put in our hartes. 1805 
1 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 32 (1873)238 By too much 
1 dulcene**, goodness, and facility of nature. 

+ Du*lc©oufi, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dulce a. 
or L. duic-is sweet + -ous.] Sweet. 

1688 R. Hoimk Armoury 11. 387/a The Dulceous [is a] 
Luscious, or sweet tast. 

[Dulcerato, -ation, erron. ff. Dulcobate, etc.l 
+ Duloe*scat©, v. Obs. rare~ x . [irreg. f. L .duf- 
cesc-tre |to become sweet + -ate T] trans. Toswcctcn. 

1837 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 370 Ait . . dulccscate* the 
su. id. 

Dulcet (dtrlsvt), a. and sb. Forms; o. 5-7 
doucet, 5 dowoet ; /S. 5 duloette, 6 doulcet(e, 
(6-7 duloed, 7 douloed), 6- dulcet. [A re- 
fashioning of doueet (from F.), after L. dulcis sweet : 
cf. It. dolcetto , dim. of dole*. See also Doucet.] 

1 1 . Sweet to the taste or smell. Obs. or arch. 

«. c 1430 Two Coekery.bks, 33 Sesoo it with Sugre, & 
loke )*t it be poynant & doucet c 1440 Tramp. Para . 
ia8/x Dowcet mete, or swetc bake mete, f 1473 Parte nay 
97a. 1884 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720) 198 Doucet Pippin*. 

0 . 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De T. K. v. xl. (1495) 158 The 
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other purlyes . . arnc the swelter and more dukette. 13103 
Pa.ver of Doctr. 49 in Percy's Rein /., Thys dulcet water. 
13*8 Pavnel Sale rue's Regitn. HU, All doulcet wynes. 
16*3 Cockkram, Du Iced, sweet. 1867 Milton P. L . v. 347 
And from sweet kernels prest She tempers dulcet cream*. 
174a Shkn*tonk Schoolmistress 1x2 Whose art did first these 
dulcet cake* display. *854 Longk Catawba IV me vi, But 
Catawba wine Ha* a taste more divine, More dulcet, de- 
licious, and dreamy. 

2 . Sweet to the eye, ear, or feelings; pleasing, 
agreeable; soothing, gentle. Now chiefly of sounds. 

a. 14.. Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 178 Wip doucet not 
and ryinc. c*473 Partenay 877 Doucet *onge* hurde of 
briddes enuimn. ibid. 1008 Fair mclusinc, the suete doqcct 
made l * maid J 

/3. 1477 Norton P*d. Ahh. v. in Asbm. (165^ 53 with 
doulced l A/S. in margin dowcet J *t»eech. 1303 Hawks 
Fxamp. Virt. v. (Ark) 20 Her ddycate and doulccte 
complacent. c. 1567 Drant Horace , Ep. to Mitienas D iij, 
He will see the my dulcet frinde 1807 Wai kington Obt. 
Class xi. 1 18 It is a dulcet [ed. 1684 dulcidj humour. 1887 
Milton P. L. i. 712 Dulcet Symphonies and voice* sweet. 
c 1730 Shlnstonf Elegies vii. 52 Still to her dulcet murmuis 
not a foe. *837 Disrafii I'enetia it. iii, Her dulcet tones 
seemed even sweeter than before. 

8. Comb . , as dtth et-ch i f thing, - eyed , -streaming. 

111784 Johnson I'aiody Tiansl. Medea ii, With dulcet- 
streaming sound, a i8*t Kf.ats Fancy 81 Dulcet-eyed as 
Cetes’ daughter. 1884 Sir F. Palgrave Norm . 4* Eng. 
III. 23 Five dulcet-thinking penmen. 

B. sb. f 1 . A dulcet note or tone. Obs. 

1573 Lam iiam Let . (1871) 61 Mine Italian dulcets, my 
dutch houez, my doobl releas. 

+ 2 . ? = Doucet 3. Obs. 

,1383s i anvik kst Hun ts 1. (Arb.) 24 Thee stags vpbreak- 
ing they slit to the dulcet or inchepyn. 

3 . fft- A wind instiument: sec Doucet 2. Obs. 
b. An organ stop lesemblitig the Dulciana, but an 
octave higher in pitch ; - Dulciana Principal. 

*876 Hills Calfih. Organ ix, Dulcet, a delicate* stop of 
4 feet, bmall scale metal pipes. 1880 E. J. Hopkins in 
drove Dit-t. Mas. II. 598 In the organ made. -Green, - 
included [in the Swell) not only a Dulciana but also its 
octave, the Dulcet or Dulciana Principal. 

Hence Du loatly adv., DnTc«tn«as. 

* 5*8 Pavnfi. Sate* ue’s Regitn. H h, The cl on Ice wynes 
(for theyr douketnes) aie vehemently drawer). 1538 Primer 
Hen. I III, If. 149 J eHU i author of buxomnes . . Of 
dukednes the w ell of grace, a 1533 Bradford IVks. (Parker 
Sen:.) 3 }8 The. short time that we have to use them should 
assuage their dulcctncss. 183* L. Hunt Sonnet Poem* 209 
His brow with patient pain dulcetly sour. 

Dnlcian (d^ lsian). A/us. [f. L. dulcis sweet : 
cf. next and OF. doul^aine, doulcine , doucine , an 
ancient musical instrument, 1 a sort of flute’ (Code- 
froy).] An organ reed-stop ; «Bas8oon 2. 

180 Seidel Organ 95 Dulcian is the *ame as * bassoon 
the Tatter having originated in an old instrument called the 
dukian. 1876 H11 es Catech , Organ x, Dulcian. .is a free- 
iced (organ stop) of 16 feet. 

II Dulciana (d»lsiti*nl\ A/us. [ad. mcd.L. 
dulciana , ‘ musici cantus dulcioris species f. dulcis 
sweet: cf. prec.] An 8-foot oigan stop of a soft 
string-like tone, introduced in 1754 by Snetzkr. 
Dulciana principal ; « Dulcet sb. 3 b, q. v. 

1778 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. Mus. IV. t. x. T49 The organ 
at Haerlem ix said to have 60 stops, many of them little 
known to the English workmen, among which are the . . 
Dulciana, [etc ]. 1870 Nelson in Eng. Meek. 11 Feb. 534/1 
The organ .. by Jonannes Snctrler .. bears the date 1754, 
It wax the first organ that ever had a dulciana stop, whuh 
wax Snctzlcr's invention. 1876 Huts Catch. Organ ix, 
Dulciana, an open stop. .It is gcncially of metal. 

t Du lciary. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. dulcidri-us 
making sweetmeats, f. dulcis sweet, dulcia sweets.] 

*857 Physical Diet., Dulciaries , sweetners, such thing* as 
sweeten. 1696 in Fhu um. 

+ Dulcia, a. and sb. Obs. [A modification of 
dulcet , dulced , after words like rapid.} 

a. adj. Dulcet, sweet, b. sb. A sweet substance. 

1837 Tomlinson Renon's Disp . 19 All dulcid thing* arc 
agreeable to the Lungs. 1658 R. Franck North. Mem. 
(1821) 314 Some with noncy and other dulcids have sweetly 
ullureti him. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 182 Tartnc** 
. excellently qualified by a dulcid Sapor. 

DulcMic, a. rare. [f. L. type *dulcific-us, f. 
dulcis sweet + -ficus making.] Sweetening. 

177* T. Nugent tr. Hist . Friar Gerund I. 50 These nar- 
cotic, emolient and dulcific remedies avail not. 


Dulcifioation (dtwlsifik^' Jan). [n. of action 
f. L. dulcificdrc to Dulcify.] 

L The action of dulcifying, sweetening, or correct- 
ing ; spec, in Old Chem. ; see Dulcify 2. 

181s Woodall S 'urg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Dulcification 
i* the correction of mineral medicaments by ablutions, and 
the like. 1641 [sec Dulcor ation). 1883 P Kill's Fieta 
Min. 1. (1686) 126. 1770 New Dispens. 457/* The dulci- 
6 cation of the spirit of salt. 183s Ross Humboldt's Trav. 
II. xix. 204 The dulcification of the amylaceous roots. 

2 . The softening (of a sound) to the ear. 

t8s 8 Examiner 6x2/1 A sort of Tuscan dulcification of 
the eh. 

Du'loifled. ppL a. [f. Dulcify + -ed 1 .] 

1. Sweetened ; spec, in Old Chem. : see Dulcify 2 . 

x6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 43 A little well 

dulcified Mercury. 1743 Load, 4 Country Brew. 11. (ed. a) 
234 A Pint of dulclfiea Spirit of Wine, alee Phil, Trans, 
XC. 221 Boiled with dulctfied spirit of nitre. 

2 . Softened in sound. 

*789 Mas. Pioist Jeum. France 1 « 176 In their dulcified 
pronunciation. 



DULCIFLUOU 8 . 


DULL. 


Dnloi'flnoua a. rare. [f. L. Mis gwcct + 
flu-Hs flowing + -ons.] Sweetly or softly flowing. 

* 7*7 Bailey vol. II, Dulci/tuous, flowing sweetly. <839 
Lady Lytton Ckeveley (cd. a) I. xii. 373 HU dulcifluous 
anathemas against all existing laws. 180$ W. Waison On 
Landors H tlleu us Poems 33 With beakers rinsed of the 
dulcifluous wave. 

Xhdcify (dplsifoi), v . fad. L. duhifiedre, f. 
dulcis sweet : see -fy. Cf. F. dulcifier ( 17 th c.).] 
1. tram To render sweet to the taste, sweeten. 
iftO A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physick* 152/1 You may. . 
dulcify it with Suffer. 1884 Evelyn Pomona Gen. Advt.< 1729) 


05 One Pound ol 
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uger. 1684 Evelyn Pomona Gen. Advt.t 1729) 
f broad Figs slit,*is said to dulcify an Hogs. 
1787 Bradley bam. Diet . a. v. Birch Tret, 


head of cider. 1787 Bradley bam. Diet . a. v. Birch Tver, 
This Wine. . may be dulcify *d with Raisins. xBaa Lamb Elia 
Scr. 1, Roast Pig. Intenerating and dulcifying a substance 
. .so mild and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. 

t b. To purify from acidity or other distempered 
condition. Obs. 

1673 O. Wai ksk Educ . (1677)99 Such medicines a* dulcify 
the blood. *710 Brit. Apollo 11 . Quarterly No. t. 12/1 
Crab's Eyes. .Dulcify the Blood, 
f 2. Old Chem. To wash the soluble salts out 
of a substance ; to neutralize the acidity of. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch . 11. v, Can you sublime, and dulccfict 
calcine? 1661 Hobbfs 7 Problems vl Wks. 1845 VII. 48. 
*683 Pettus Fleta Min . 1. (1686) 126 Pour the Aqua fortia 
oflf, and dulcify the Gold with warm water. 1696 Phil 
Trans . XIX. 350 The Astroites .. will not only stir in 
Vinegar, but also Dulcifie it. 1789 J. Keir Diet. Chem. 
33/3 Their.. oily part, which dulcifies the acid, 
f b. intr. for pass . 

1686 W. Harris tr. /. emery's Courts Chynt. l The 
oftner it is sublimed, the more it does dulcify, ami becomes 
proper to apply to flesh, where we would gently cot rode. 

3. transf. and fig. To sweeten in temper ; to 
render gentle, soften; mollify ; to appease. 

a 1669 T a API* in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 122 
There are that tender the words thu>, 4 Dulcify, or, delight 
thy servant in good*. 1604 Ckownk Married Beau iv. 
Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 30T, f am mollified ; I will go home, 
and be dulcified. 1770 J. Love Cricket 1 Phis Title might 
have been dulcified; and .. rendered extremely pulitc ami 
unintelligible. 1831 Blackw. Mag;. XXX. 317 Time had 
not dulcified the tempers of the thicc elder. 

4. intr. To speak in dulcet or bland tones. 

*?** Lady Lvtton Chweley (ed. 2) 111 . iii. 87 A*, she had 

dulcified sufficiently with . . the duchess. 1896 Chamb . 
Jrnl. V. 44 4 Waiter *, dulcifies an urbane gentleman. 

Ilcnce Dulcifying 1 vbl. sb . and ppl. a . ; Dulcifier. 
17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. , Dulcifying \ n term used in 
physic, for rendering a fluid less acid, and rough. 1816 
Scott Antiq. i, The pleasure of this discourse had such 
a dulcifying tendency. 1847 Twit's Mag . XIV. 163 A kind 
of general aulcifier of all acerbities. 

Jh&lciloquent ^dtflsi’Dkwgnt), a. [f. L. dulcis 
sweet + loquens , pres. pple. of loqui to speak. ] . 
Speaking sweetly. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Dulcilonuent ( dulciloquus ), that 
speaks sweetly. 1840 A ew Monthly Mag. LIX. 248 Most 
dulciloqucnt and incomparable Miss Camilla, 
t Dulciloquy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. * dulcilo • 
quiutn sweet speech ; cf. L. soliloquium soliloquy.] 1 
A soft or pleasant manner of speaking. 

* 8 * 3 f CocK*RAM, Dulciloquie , sweet speaking. 1731 Bailey, , 
Dulciloquy. 184 6 Worcester cites Maunder. Hence in 
mod. Diets. 

Dulcimer (cto-lsirnD-O. Also 6 douei-, douase-, 
dowoemer, (7 duloimel). [a. OF. doit leaner 
(Roquefort), douh emcle, donlz de tner (Godef.)* 
obs. Sp .dulcemele, It. dole em clle (Florio); supposed 
to represent L. duke tnelos sweet song, tune, or air. 
(The L. in this application is not known.)] 

1. A musical instrument, in which strings of 
graduated lengths arc stretched over a trapezoidal 
sounding board or box and struck with two ham- 
mers held in the hands. 

Considered to be the earliest prototype of the pianoforte. 1 
T c * 47 S Sqr. loroe Degre 1075 With fydle, rccordc, and 
dowcemere. 1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xvi. xi, Cymphans, 
doussemers, wyth claricimbales glorious. 166s jptpvs Diary 
23 May, Here among the fiddlers I first saw a dulcimcre 1 
played on with sticks knocking of the strings, and is very 
pretty. 1867 Milton P. L. mi. 596 'The solemn Pipe, And ! 
Dulcimer, all Organs of sweet stop. 3879 Stainer Music 0/ 
Bible 45 f he dulcimer became a genuine string-instrument 
constructed without a neck. 

b. It has sometimes been applied erroneously 
to wind-instruments. In Dan. iii. 5 , etc. it is 
used to render mroio, Gr. ovp<p<uvU a, which was a 
kind of bagpipe ; while the word rendered * psal- 
tery* in the same passage signifies 4 dulcimer \ * i 


Ox/. Helps to Study of Bible. 

1567 Maflet Gr. Forest 43 The Elder. .Hereof are made 
. .a kind of Sytnphonicwhiche the common sort call a Pipe : 
the learned and more civil kinde of men name it a Dulci- 
mer. 16*1 Bible Dose. iii. xo The sound of the cornet, 
flute, harpe, aackbut, psalterie, and dulcimer [Covekd. 
Symphonies. R. V. marg. or bagpipe]. 

attrib. 1 Sox Mab. Edgeworth Good French Governess 
(1833) 195 The little boy belonging to the dulcimer man. 

+ 2. A kind of bonnet. Obs. 
m *790 Warton Highest. frog. (R.), With bonnet trimm’d 
and flounced withal, Which they a dulcimer do call. 

H XhlloilIM (d*;l$i*n*,&, dtflsinf*&). [Sp. deriv. 
of duke sweet.] The name given by Don Quixote 
to his mistress in Cervantes* romance; hence, A 
mistress, sweetheart, lady of one's devotion. 


1708 Smoi i f.tt Rod. Rand. (1812'* 1 . 40 His duhinra per- 
suaded him. 1777 <». Forster Coy found ll’otld 1 404 
1 Our &ai 1 oi*..took it for granted that their dukincas vsercull 
, of one name. 1815 \V. H. Irki am* StnbbAomania »u 
note ^ The fables of knights ermni and thrir persecuted 
dulcinea* 18*9 Lonok. m I. i/e 11891) I. 171. 

' [Duloin 088 , in W ebster 1838 and later Diets,, 

1 attributed to Bacon ; an error for Dulcknenh, o.v.] 
j Pnlcinist (dodsinist). Also doloiniat. [ad. 

1 med.L. DuUiniHw (pi.), followers of Ihikinus or 
pulcitto : see -ist.] One of a religious sect, 
identical with the Apostolical?, who opposed the 
papacy and rejected oaths, marriage, and rites and 
ceremonies generally. So Duloinit*. 

17** Bailey, Dnlcinists . a sort of Hereticks. 1884 Ch. 
Q. Rev. XV I II. 351 Nor docs the defence of the Dolcinists 
in the 13th century, afford a capable brief to the assailant 
of Christianity. 

f Dulci’sonant, a. Obs , rare- 0 , [f. L. type 
*dukisondttt-em > f. dulcis sweet 4- sond re to sound.] 
1856 Blount Glossogr ., Dulasonant (dull non us), that 
sounds sweetly. 

Dulcite (drt'lsait). Chem. [f. L. dulc-is sweet 
4- -1TK.] A saccharine substance v C e H J4 O t ) similar 
to and isomeric with mannite, obtained from various 
plants, and known in the crude state as Madagascar 
manna. Also called Duleln, Dulcltol, Dulooaa. 

1883*71 Watts Diet. Chem. II. Dulcitc (from Mada- 
gascar) irystalliscs in colourless highly lustious prUius of 
the rnonoclinic system. 

Hence Buloltamlna, the amine or compound 
ammonia of dulcite C.H^OII^.NHa. Duloltan, 
the anhydride of dulcitc, G fl II, a O a , a very viscirl 
neutral syrup. Du IcitanLd*, a compound of 
dulcitan with an acid, analogous to the mannitidcs 
and glycerides, ns benzo-, butyro-duh ilanide. 

1863-73 Wahs Diet. Chem,. Dulcitan. the anhydride of 
dulcitc (C rt H14 ()), obtained by heating dulcite for 

s ome time to near 200° C. Ibid.. DuAi/antdrs may be 
regal ded as dulcitan, in which 2 or 4 at. H are replaced by 
acid radicles. 1873 bou rns' Chem. (ed. 11) 6u Duhite. 
hented with organic acids fauns ethers called dul* itanidcs 
. .yielding by saponification, not dulute, but dulcitan. 

Duloitlldo idtx'lsilifrd). [ad. L. dukilftdo 
sweetness, f, dulcis sweet.] Sweetness. 

i6«3Cockkkam 11, Riveeinesse . Dulcitudc. 165a F Kirk- 
man Clerio J.ozia. 127 The charming dulcitudc of a fair 
reputation. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4- B 11 . iv. 55 
The sweeter jt, lor preserving its dulcitudc* as it did. 

Obs. [ad. L. duUitds sweetness, 


«7ti in Bmii v. 1713 Chambers l.v*/. '>*//, Dnledge, m 
gunnery, u peg ofwotMTwhich ioinathceiulsol ihcsm fVllu'Av, 
whu h lot in the round of the wheel of (i gun-cairugc , and the 
joint i» strengthened on the outside of the wheel by a Etiong 
plate of irvin, called the Duledge plate. 

j Dulful l, obs. form of Dolffui*. 

! Dull, vnr. Dooms ; ob». form of Di'i.v. 

! uDolia (d*ht h K Also douleia. [mod. L., a. ( h . 
SovAtia slavery, servitude, f. floCXor slave, boiuls- 
man.] .Servitude, service ; spec, the inferior kind 
ol veneration paid by Roman Catholics to saints 
and nngelg ; opposed to Latkia. 

1 * 8*3 run mas Pilgrimage, Desir. India (1864)15 The 
lesuite* distinction of douleia and latreta . ) 18*7 Cot 1 ins 

Pef. Bf> Ely 11. ix. 169 AuMcn patroiii/eth not your dull,* 
to Saints. 1613 Okkkram, Dulta, xeruice of a bond man, 
wordiip to Shints. 1844 Lingard A ngio-Sa.x . Ch. (185B) 
II. x. 10 1 lie woiship of latn’a due to God, and that of 
dulta, the respect a huh may jiutly lie shewn to hi* iren 
turen. 1885 Union Rev. Ilf. 404 'I he liyperdulwi and 
| dulia due respectively to our Blessed I ady and the .Saint* 
coregimnl with Christ. 

Hence (notne wds.) Du llasi a ., pertaining to 
, dulia; Du'Uoullj adv ., by way ol dulia. 

1817 Cot t ins De/. Bp. Ely it. ix. 368 Au»»ten ncuer suit! 
that tnay adoic a creature, .with u rclligiou* adotation, 
no not vnder latria, or neuer *0 dulically. 1835 PAf.lir 
C hmttauogr. it. vu. (1636*68 The Komist* say tliat they 
give to the Saints one kindc of wotship, to wit, Dulinn. 

I Dulipan, early form of Tthhan. 

I 1600 J. I’ory tr. Ecu's A/rUa ill. 160 On their htads they 
wear a black dulipan. 

Dull (did), a. Forms : 3 6 dul, 4-6 dull©, 

I (5 dol(e), 6 Sc. doll, 4 dull. See also Dim, a. 
[ME. dul, dull , found once in 13th c., but not 
usual bef. 1350; beside which dil, dill , dylle f is 
found in same sense moo 1440. The two appear 
i to point to an OK. *dyl f *dylle :—*duljo- % a 
1 parallel form to OK. dot foolish (:-+di<U -) « OS. 
and Du. dot, QUO. (ol (Gcr. toll\ from the Ger- 
manic dul-, ablaut-form of dree l- to be foolish.] 

I 1 . Not quick in intelligence or mental perception ; 

I slow of understanding; not sharp of wit; obtuse, 
i stupid, inapprehensivc. In early use*, sometimes : 
Wanting wit, fatuous, foolish. 

(.Sea /a nr 106 Dol lu|>!ic tic him In’s Pryhtcn ne niulr.ideE 
Riddles xii. 3 Ic. dole hwettc. c 975 Rushm. Matt, v. 

\ ** 8c?Sr b«»»nc cwa.*]>e dystR rr/ dole iVulg fa tut , Acs. < 1 . 

bn MU Ml a 1 he bi|> scyldi^ hellc fyre* ] ,11150 / eg. Rath. 
1268 Wacrc f>en eni wake ! of dea 5 Ik of dul [mi iter A/.S S 
I dull] wit ' i 1340 11 am 101 »• Prose 1 r. (i860) 40 If thi heile 
I be dulle and myrkc and fdis linker witt nc Mittour no dcuo- 
cyone for to thynke. 136a I.ANta . P. PI, A 1. 129 4 poudotest 
dafTv ' qunkheo 4 Dulle nre ki witten ' 1398 I heviha Barth. 

De P. R. xviii. i. (1495) 735 The oxe is xlowe and stable 
i and the imedult of wytte. 1413 Piter Semde <( ‘axt«m 1483) 
j iv. xxiv. 70 She fond the *00 tlullc and sw lothc to hir w«»rdrs. 

I 149A Fabvan Citron. 2 To my dull wytte it is nnt nttcynnurit, 

| f 57 ® Firming Panop/. Jipist. 269 'J he blunt and dull rnpn- 
I atJcs of them that give judgement. *651 Hobbes Eevialh. 

11. xxv. 1 J5 Fearr of appearing duller in apprehension 
) 1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. 11. i. (1695)42, I confess my»elf to 
I have one of those dull Souls, that doth not peitcive it self 
1 always to contemplate Idea*. 2751 Jori in .Sr#///. (1771) VI, 
ii 32 The Israelites weic a dull and a carnal people. 1823 
Ht. Martin* au Briery Creek 1. 8 He was rather a dull child 
[ — usually called uncommonly stupid. 

2 . Wanting sensibility or keenness of perception 
in the bodily senses and feelings ; insensible, obtuse, 
senseless, inanimate. In dialect use, esp. Hard of 
hearing, deaf. 

r 1340 Cursor M. 3564 (Trim) Hi* Ixnly wnxek drye ft 
dulle I GOtt. dall ; not in Cott. or bair f] 1500-30 Dunbar 
Poems xv. 9 And he that droni* ay as anc f»ec 8ov*Id haif 
anc heirar dull a* stanc. 15*8-34 Tinpai e Matt. xiii. 15 
1 heir care* were dull of heryngc. 1500 Spenser F. Q i. x. 

18 She. opened hi* dull eye*, that light mote in them shim*. 
1613 Siiak**. Hen. VUE m. ii. 434 And when I am forgotten 
. , And sleepe in dull cold Marble a 1791 Gro*k 
115 By dull I only mean hard of hearing 1830 Tenny*ow 
Poet s Mind 35'You never would hear it ; your ear* arc m> 
dull. 1878 J, P. 1 Ioi’i'H Jesus iv. 18 The light came again 
into the poor dull eye*. 

b. Of pain or other sensation : Not keen or in- 
tense ; slightly or indistinctly felt. 

*7*5 N. Kojiiniion Th Phythk t6s A heavy, dull Pair) 
generally affect* the Patient, either on the Right or I/efi 
Side. Mod, A sharp pain, followed by a dull ache. 

3 . Slow in motion or action; not brisk; inf it, 
sluggish, inactive ; beavv, drowsy. 

1393 Gower Con/. Ill 6 My litnnies l*en *0 dull, I may 
uncthes goti the pa*. 1530 Palsgh. jit/t Dull at the *purr<* 
as a home i* f restif, 1590 Spi n*! r /• Q 1 vu. 5 J’hrm eforth 
her water* wexed dull and *low. s6a 5 J.Olan\ii 1. Coy. Cadiz 
(1883) 56, 1 gotta dull and ill paced horxe. 1899 Pampier Voy. 
II. it. 70 Our Ketch, even when light, wn* but a dull Sailer. 
1788 Franklin Autohog. Wk*. 1840 I. 222 When we came 
to xea *he proved the dullext of ninety»*ix *ail 1849 F. K. 
Napier Ft curs. S. Africa II. 9 The long whip* could not 
urge the dull, lean team* into a quicker pace. 1869 Haxi.it i 
Eng. Prcn>. 49 All work and no play make* Jack a dull boy. 

b. Of trade: Sluggish, stagnant; the opposite 
of brisk. Hence transf. of goods or merchandise : 
Not much in demand, not easily saleable. 

1705 Bosman Guinea 73 Trade being extremely dull at 
that time. 1780 Franklin Ess. Wk*. 1840 1 1 . 275 If rairing 
wheat prove* dull, more may proceed to the raising and 
manufacturing oC bemp, silk, iron. 1707 T. Jefferson 
Writ (1859) fV. 182 Flour is dull at 1 75^ 1883 Fawcett 
Pol. Ecom. 1. Iv. 43 Dull trade if always prejudicial to them. 


t Drrlcity. Obs. (ad. L. duUitds sweetness, 
f. dulcis sweet.] Sweetness. 

x8*3 Cockkram, Duhitic, Sweetnessc. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bfrt Trav. 183 Which sccme to have dulcitic and acrimony 
mixt together 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 38 The 
austerity, expelled, uulcity succeed*, 
t Dulcoacid, a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. dulcis sweet 
+ Acid.] -Dulcacil). 

1657 Physical Diet., Dulcoacid, sweet, and yet sharp, a* 
*yruD of lemon*. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's DtsA. 165" 
If dulcoacid, iricide . . ana prepare viscous and erassc I’nieginc. 

fDulcoamare, a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. duUts 
sweet + amdrus bitter.] Bitter-sweet. 

; *657 Physical Diet,, Dulcoantare, bitterish sweet. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 165 44 If dulcoamare, detctgc, coct 
and expuigate. 

t Dul COr, -our. Obs. [a. L. dutcor sweetness, 
f. duh’is sweet.] Sweetness, pleasantness, 
t * 45 ® M h our Saluacioun 153 A full xweie voice full of all 
dulcoure. 255a Lyndksay Monauhe 584 Withouttm dolour, 
dul< ore and dchte. 2599 A. M. tr. Gahelhouer's Bk. 
Physuke 116/2 Suger mixe»l therwith. accord in gc a* wc 
de*irc the dulcor thcrof. 1675 L. Addison State of Jervs 
176 (T.) That by it* colour and dulcour they might be 
remembered of the purity and delightfutnexs of the law. 

+ Du lcorate, Obs. rate. [ad. L. duhdrdt-us, 
pa. pple. of dulibrdrt'. see next.] Endowed with 
sweetness; sweet. 

2502 Douglas Pat. Hon. 11. v, The ladyis sang in voices 
dulcorait. 

t Dulcorate (<l»- lkorcit), v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dulcor are to sweeten, f. dulcor : see prcc.] 
(tans. To sweeten, Dulcify ; to free from acridity. 

*888 Painter Pat, Pleas. 11. 145 b, To dulcorate and 
make sweet the bitter gall of griefe. 16*0 Vknner Via 
Recta (1650) 258 A few Anived* dulcorated with white 
Sugar Candle. 2889 Evelyn Vintage (1675)47 Some dul- 
corate, and sweeten their wine*.. with raisitH of the *un. 
1875 E Boklack Redact. Irel. 174 Conducing to dulcorate 
the numour apt to ferment with so much virulency. 

Hence DuTooratlng vbl. sb. ; Duloora tlon. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 3^8 In the Dulcoration of some 
Metalls; as Saccharum Satumi. Ibid. | 465 The Ancient* 
for tht D ulcerating of Fruit, doe commend Swlnevdtmg, 
abouc all other Dung. 1642 French Distill, i. (1651) 10 
Dulcoration, or dulcification is either the washing off the salt 
from any matter that was calcined thercwitn..or it i* 


sweetening of things with sugar or honey, or syru|k 

t Duicorous, a. Obs. rare~K [u L. dulcor 
sweetness 4 -ous.] Sweet. 

2675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 28 Some [Plants] are acid, 
other more duicorous ana sweet. 

Duloour, vnr. of Dulcor, Obs. 

Dule, var. f. Dole sb . 2 grief; Sc. f. Dool, land- 
mark ; obs. and dial. f. DivrL. 

Bul6dff6(diMled5). [Cf. Down.] A dowel or 
peg for connecting the felloes of the wheels of gun- 
carriages. 
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DULLNESS. 


>89* I'- Rn.vts Homcivd. Bun ml *-o; Thi* being ihc dull 
season, we arranged terms at about half price. 1895 Turns 
17 Jan. 4/1 In the Market Consol* opened dull at 104$, 

4 . Of jxirsons, or their mood : Having the natural 
vivacity or cheerfulness blunted ; having the spirits 
somewhat depressed ; listless ; in a state approach- 
ing gloom, melancholy, or sadness : the opposite 
of lively or t hi erf id. 

c 1393 ^ n \uclu S cogan 45 Scogait bat knclint at be wellix 
bed Ol grace of nllc honour and worpyncxse In |> c endc of 
wich st 1 cm I am dul a*, ded. c 1475 Lerne or be I, node in 
/itt bees Bk. (1868)9 't o Dull**, ne to Dredcfullc, nr Dryuke 
nat to offte. 1590 Shakx. Lorn Err. v. i. 79 Sweet re- 
1 reution barr’d, what doth ensue But tnoodic and dull 
mclam. holly? *709 Sih-lk Tatter No. 45 p 7 You are dull 
to Night; prithee be merry. 1840 Dickins Earn. Rudge 
\ii, When other people were mcriy. Mr*. Vardcn wax dull. 
}f 7 ? Spurgeon S erm. XXII I. 103 They nay they arc * dull ' 
if they have to be quiet for a while. 

5 . Causing depression or ennui ; tedious, unin- 
teresting, uneventful ; the reverse of exhilarating or 
enlivening. 

*59 ° Shake. Com. Eir. 11. i. 91 Arc iny discourses dull? 
Barren my wit? 2693 Hum. 4 Corn*. Town 63 Some ad* 
inirablc Passage in the Inst dull Prologue. 2718 Ladv M. W. 
Moniagu /.el. to Mrs Thistlethwavte 26 Sept., 1 have 
already said too much on *0 dull a subject 2798 Dk. Clak* 

» nck t June in Nicolas Helton's HI. 10 note, I trust 

the Campaign.. will be less dull than you imagine. 2838 
lam on Aloe 21 Good curates generally are dull. 189a 
Booksolle* iK /j There is no fear of Sunday being a dull day 
for the little ones. 

0 . Not sharp or keen ; blunt (in Hi. sense). 

[c 1400 Destr. Troy 10548 Parys cast at the kyng..J»rc 
darttex noght dole.] c 1440 Trout}, Part'. 135/1 Dulle of 1 
egqe, old us us. 1594 Shark AV< h. ///, iv. iv. 226 No doubt 
the murd’rous knife was dull and blunt, Till it was whetted 
on thy stupe-hard heart. 2633 (». Hkrbeki Temple, Time 
i, Meeting with Time, Slack thing, said 1, Thy sitho is 
dull ; whet it for shame. 1729 Dr rot Crusoe 1. v, I had 
three large axes. .but with much chopping and cutting.. 1 
they were all full of notches, and dull. 1835 Win mm 
Mogg Melons 11. iv, Pimc. .Wielding the dull axe of Decay. 

7 . Of or in reference to physical qualities, as 
colour or luminosity, sound, taste : Not clear, 
bright, vivid, or intense ; obscure, dim ; indistinct, 
muffled; flat, insipid, b. Of the weather; Not 
clear or bright ; cheerless, gloomy, overcast. (Here 
there is app. some mixture of sense 5.) 

C2430 I.vih; Mm. Poems 151 (Mat/.) At is dul shadwc, 
whan Phcbus is doun goon. 155a Huloei, Dulle of 
xadde eoloure, rauus (printed rauetts) color. 2599 Shaks. 
Hen. C, 111. v. 16 lx not their Clymatc foggy, raw, and 
dull? 1611 — < ymb. 11 iv. ax Sparkles tins Stone as it was 
wont, or is’t not Too dull lor your good wcating? 2694 
Aic. Set*. Late Coy. it. (1711) 4 On the 291)1 we had a 
dull Sun shine. 2699 Dampier Coy. II. 11. 66 Of a dull 
grey. i8t6 J. Smith Panorama .Sc. 4 Art II. 826 The 
ulloyx of platina with silver give only a dull metal. 1836 
Duuoi'ko Ctoltn i. (1878) 11 In character of sound, the viol 
instruments were decidedly sweet, hut comparatively dull. 
2860 T yndail Cdac. 1 xxvii. 195 The dawn was dull, but 
the sky cleared as the day advanced. 

8. Comb., as dull-disposed \ docking, -making, 
smelling adjs. ; parasynthetic, as dull -brained, 

•browed, - coloured , + -conceited, -edited, -eyed, 

- featured , -heat ted, - scented , - sighted \ -spin led, 

- surfaced , -voiced adjs. ; also + dull-house [ (rand, 
Du. dolhttis , m Kilian dulhuys ], a mad-house. See 
also Pnu.-IIEAD, -HEAPED, etc. 

*594 S11 \ks RUh. Ill, iv. iv. 332 •Pulbbratn’d Bucking- 
ham. 2644 Quarles Barnabas 4 /» , Sensual Man ( V.), A 
pitch beyond the reach of Mull-browed sorrow. /7259s H. 
Smiiii I Iks. (1867) 11. 369 They cannot be so sottish or Mull 
conceited. 1599 II. Jonhon Cynthia's Ren iv. i, The most 
melancholii k and Mull-disposed creature upon earth, a 2632 
Dr w ton ICAt. ID. 1176 ijod i MHill-cdg’d tools. 1596 
Shaks, Men It. C. nt. iii. 14 lie not be made a soft and 1 
Mull ty’d foolc. 1870 Morris barthly Par. II. in. m 
This helped him through his dull-eyed woe. i6«i T. , 
Scorr Belg. Pismire 79 'Pheir Bedlams and *'Dul-houscs 
for distracted people. 2581 Sidney A fnl. Poetrie (Arb.) 72 
If >uu be borne so nccrc the Mull making Catnpnract of 
Nilusj that you cannot hrure the Plaunet-likc Mush k of 
Poetrie, 155* H uioi- », * Dulle sighted or |>orehliude, ratios 
ocnlos habeas 2686 Lend. Gaz. No. 2188/4 A light Gray 
Gelding, .dull Sighted, especially in the right Kye. 1616 61 
Holvday Persms (1673) 315 Whether he buy Mull-smelling 
cinnamun. 1597 Hooke r Ea l. Pol. v. xxx. § 4 To play vpon , 
Mulbspirited men. 

Dull (dt>l), v . Also 4 doulle. [f. Dull a .] 

I, Irons . To make dull, in various senses. 1 

1 . To render sluggish or inert ; to deprive of 
quickness, sharpness, or activity ; to stupefy (a 
person, or the mind, understanding, \% its, etc ). 

CX39* Chaucer Com//. Conus 76 Ffor celde bat in my 
xpiryt doullefie me. c 2440 Prom /. Parr. 135/1 Dully n, or 
make dulle in wyttc. hebeto. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
\x\ix. 8 'I hey wilfully dull themselves, that they may slcepe 
soundly m their owne vanitie. 2604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 394 
1 lull not Deuice, by eoldnesse, and delay. 2615 Bacon Ess., 
Usury (Arb.) 511 V sury . . doth Dull and Dampc alt Indus- 
trie* . wherin Money would be Stirring, if it were not for 
this Slugge. 2678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. f ai. 265 
M*‘» »* dull'd by an evil habit. 2877 £. R. Condkr Has. 
Patth ii. 89 Without dulling their re*|>on»ivene«ia to each 
new impression. 

t To pass away in sloth or inactivity. Ohs, 
i68« Sir T. Brownr Chr. Mor. t. 9 33 Dull not away thy 
days tn slothful >.\ipmity. 

1 2 . To render dull of mood ; to make listless, or 
somewhat gloomy ; the opposite of to enliven. Obs . 


. ‘*386 Cm Alia r Can. Ycont Prol. *t T. $ao Of his falshede 

l it dulleth me to r>me. c 2400 Destr. Troy 11314 Youic 
i dedix me dullis, 8 c dos out 01 hope. *676 Fleming Panopl. 

, Epist. 64 My desire is not to dull you. if I can not delight 
I you. c 1600 Shaks. Soun. cii, I would not dull you with 
| my song, a 2611 Bi-al'm & Fl. Philaster in. i, The nobles 
j and the people are all dulled With thU usurping king. 

3 . To render less sensitive ; to take away the 
! keenness of, blunt the bodily senses or organs). 

155a Huiopt, Dulle or darken with ouer muche lyght, 

1 perstrinoo. 1578 Lyif Podoeus iv. xxx. 488 If one rate to 
muche thcrcob h dulleth the sight. 1633 Br. Haii. Hard 
Texts 292 Their earn nhall be dulled anadcafcned 281a J. 
WiisoN Isle of Palms 11. 161 Kach sent»e ix dull’d ! a 281a 
Siiflley M. N. Post. Er. 16 For passion** voice had dull’d 
j their listless cur. 

1 b. To render (feeling) less keen or intense. 

I 2651 IIohufs Cord. 4 Roc. i. § 2. 4 That the Appetite, of 
I present matters, be dul'd with the memory of things past. 
283a Tfnnyhun 'To % S. 40 Weep, weeping dulls the in- 
ward pain. 

4 . To take off the sharpness of, to blunt (an edge 
or point, or something edged 01 pointed). Often 
Jig. in phr, to dull the edge of — 3 b. 

c 2400 Pestr. Troy 5131 pen Vhxcs . . The derfe wordix of 
Diamedc dullit with spechc. c 2440 Tramp. Parv. x 3 s/i 
Dtillyn, or make dulle in tgge toolc, obtumlo _ 1591 ^»YL- 
\K8iPk Du liartas 1. i. i-'8 My Reason's edge i* dull’d in 
this Dispute. 1607 Tois.hl Four-/. Beasts (16^58) 359 
leopards ..and I .tons, do hide their clawes within their 
skin when thex go 01 inn, that so they might not be dulled. 
a 2716 S01 111 Sow. IV. ii, (R.), How quickly the edge of 
their v.iloui was dulled. i8ax B. Cornwall M translates 
it. ii, \our sword ix dulled With carnage, I am told, 
j 5 . To take away the brightness, clearness, vivid- 
I ness, or intensity of ; to make dim or indistinct ; to 
! tarnish. Also Jig. 

< 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 159 pe goodc werkex pat he 
dede . . ben amortised and axtoncyed and dullid by ofte 
synnyngc. c 2425 WyNtoun Cron. 11. x. 2^ Swa suld I 
dulle hale yhoure Dclytc. 2596 Si*ENbtR F. Q. vi. iii. 13 
In which they [the sun’s bcamx] steeped lay AH night in 
darkenesxe, duld with yron rust. 1630 Davenant Cruel 
Pro. 111. Dram. Wks. 1872 1. 157 Foreste is the man That 
dulls your reputation with the Duke. 1870 Morkix Earthly 
Par. III. iv. 185 The swift footfalls Were dulled upon the 
inaiblc floor By silken webs from some far shore 287a Black 
Adz>. Phaeton xvii. 237 A sort of mist . .dulling the rich 
colour* of the glen. 280a Wkstcott Gospid of Life 220 The 
image of God in man if dulled has not U:cn destroyed. 

II. intr. To become dull, in various senses,. 

0 . To become stupid, inert, blunt, dim, etc.; to 
lose force, intensity, keenness, or dearness, 
r 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. metr. ii. 3 (Catnb. MS.) Alla* 
j lit) w the thowt of man dreynt in ouerthruwynge depnes.se 
dullep and forlctip hix propre cleernessc. c 2450 Cov. Myst. 

1 (Shnks. Sue.) 34J Myn heed dullyth, Myn herte ffullyth 
1 Of sslepp. 2509 Fish 1 u Pun. Strut. ( 'toss Rhhmond Wkx. 

I (1876) 305 Her heryngc sholdc haue dulled. 2591 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1 vi. o A pregnant Wit *, Which rusts and dttlx, 

I except it stibjei t mule Worthy it’x worth, whereon itself to 
grincle. *633 T. Jamfs Coy. 22 The winde duld something. 

\ 186a G. P. s ckorb Volcanos 35 The lava wax visible at 
! a white heat, gradually ilulhng to a faint red. 2871 Black 
Pan. Hrth III. ii 24 The day had dulled somewhat, 
f b. To be inactive or sluggish ; to drowse. Obs. 
2430 I.ydg. Chron. Troy it. xx, My counsayle is our 
ankers up to pulle In this matter no longer that we dulle. 

1 1440 fiuob’s ICell (E. E. T. S) 281 pat pou schalt no$t 
dullyn and xlawthyn in pi labour of pi prayers. 

1 7 . To become dull, listless, or somewhat 
i gloomy; to grow weary, tire (^something). Obs . 

| Irraao Bestiary 383 in O. Eng. Misc . 1a Dux is ure 
louerdes la^c, luueltke to Alien, hcr*of hauc wc inikel ned, 

, Sat wc Snr-wii) ne dillen.J c 2374 Chaucer Troytns iv. 
1461 (1489) ‘That ye shul dullen of pe rudenexse Of vs sely 
'I robins. 1 2440 (testa Rom . xx. 68 (Harl. MS.) He dradde 
I moche of the forscid word, and grctly dullid therwith. 

I |* 8. To be tedious ; to urge tediously. Obs. 

2540 Hvrde tr. Crves’ lustr. Chr. ICont. (1592) Pvii, 
Many women, .with their ungodly crying and unreasonable 
calling, t raving, and dulling upon them, driveth them to 
sceke unlawful! mcanes of living. 

Dullaird (dirliid), sb. and a. Also 5-6 dul- 
larde, 6 dullarte, dullerde. [f. Dull a. 4 -aiu>.] 

A. sb. A dull or stupid person ; a dolt, dunce. 

1 1440 Tromp. Parv. 114 Dastard, or dutlarde, duribuctius. 
2562 T. Nor lanCalvtn's Inst. Table Script. Quot., Ps. xcii. 7 
A dullard doth not know this, neither doth a foole under* 
stand it. 2613 Pi rciias Pilgrimage (1614) 34a To stenle 
cunningly win* great reputation . and they which cannot 
doe it, arc holden dullards and blockes. 2832 Carlyle 
A art. Res. 1. viii, But indeed man is, and wax always * 
blockhead and dutluid. 1880 L. Stethkn Pope v. 135 
Cibber . might be a representative of folly, but was as little 
of a dullatd as Pope himself. 

B. aiij, Stupid, inert, dull. 

*583 Holly band Campo di Fior 255 In a moment he is 
l>ecomc the most dullard and ignorant. 2598 Makston 
Pysrtnal. sat. ii. 143 These darke Enigmaes .. passe my j 
dullard bramex intelligence, <21748 Thomson Hymn to 
May (R.), The dullard earth May quick’ncth with delight. 
*894 Gladstone Hot ace 111. xxi. 13 Thou prickest on the 
dullard srn>e Yet gently. 

Hence Du llardiam, Du llardMM. 

1840 Tail's Mag. VII. 666 Dullardness and stagnation of 
_(**646 Maundkr (cited in Worcester). Dullard ism. 

Dulle, obs. f. dult. Dole sbi 1 , and Dull. 
Dulled (dt?ld), ppl % a. [f. Dull v . 4 -ed^.] 
Made dull tjn various senses : see Dull v. 1-5). 

c 1480 Crt. of Lotte 477 And not to wander liche a dulled 
asse. 1414 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyskm. (Percy Soc) 16 
Thy dullyd reason can not perceyve the same. 2549 
Compi. Scot . vi. 68 My dullit brane. 1990 Spknser F. <J. 


( t. xi. 35 The deadly dint hix dulled xences all dixmaid. 2794 
{ Coi eridue To Yng. Ass 5 What thy dulled Spirit* hath dis- 
mayed? 2868 Dk. Argyll Reign Law vii. (1871) 384 Wc 
I took on the facts of Nature and of human life through the 
dulled eye* of Custom and Traditional Opinion, 
t DuTlen, ///. a. Obs . rare, firreg.] - prec. 
160a Davison Rhapsody (1611) 70 And beating oft my 
dullen weary braine. 

Dullen (dtrlcn), v. rare. [f. Dull a. 4 -tw 6 .] 
trans. To make dull, to dull, 

283a L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 464 His glossy locks 
! were now dullened and mixed with grey. - 

Duller (dnbi). rare . [f. Dull v. 4 -kr!,] 

One who or that which dulls. 

a 1611 Beaum. 8l Fl. Philaster 11. ii, Fresh porkj conger, 
and clarified whey, .are all duller* of the vital spirits. 

Dullery (dp bri). tionce-wd. [f. Dull a. 4 -ery.J 
Dullness ; stupidity ; unenlivened condition. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xi, Master Antitus ,, had 

t axxed his degrees in all dullery and blockishness. 2842 
.ady F Hastings Poems 190 And victim she to all a 
housewife’* dullery Visited eke the kitchen and the scullery. 

t Dtrll-head. Obs. [cf. next.l A dull-headed 
or slow-witted i>crso» ; a fool, a blockhead. 

1549 Cover dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Titus iii, 3 Now for 
foie* and dullchcddcs, we be made sobre and wise. *1568 
A.xcham Scholem, (Arb.) 76 foole* and dubhedes to nil good* 
nes. 16*4 Gat aker Transubst. 146 Neither I, nor any such 
dull-hcads us 1 am. .can easily understand. 
Dull-he&dad (d^'lhe ded), a. [parasynthetic f. 
dull head +-kd ^.] Having the head dull or stupid ; 
slow-witted ; obtuse in intellect. 

255a Huloetj Dulle headed, capitosus. 1371 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. xiv. a Wee be monstruouxly dullneadcd, if hi* 
majestic strike t»$ not in fcare. 2635 Gram. ICarre D vij, 
Some are obserued so dulbhcadcd and doltish. 2840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge liv, The very uttermost extent of 
dull-headed perplexity supplied the place of courage. 
Dullify (d^-lifoi), v. colloq. [see - fy.] trans . 
To render dull, to dull. So DuUifioa’tion nonce • 
wd. (in quot., something that makes one dull). 

ltyt Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 38 Watry humidity doth. . 
dullify the strength of every .xapour. 1838 Mrs. Carlvle 
Lett. I. 104 Preternatural intensity of sensation ..which I 
study to keep down with such dullifyins appliances as oflfer 
themselves. 2846 Moore Mem . (1856) Vii 1 . 20 The long and 
dullyfying dose. 1855 Doran Hanover. Queens II. vii. 275 
The princess called her mother’s court a * nullification’. 

Dulling tdtrliq), vbl. sb. [f. Dull v . 4 -inqI.] 
The action of the verb Dull, q. v. 

2582 Mui.castkr Positions v. 11887) 33 The dulline of the 
Guide, and discouraging of the maistcr. 2684 Baxter 
Twelve A rgts. xvi. 24 The dulling of Affection 111 hearing 
still the same words. Athenseum 24 Nov. 719/2 A 

general dulling of the field [of the telescope]. 

Du'llingr, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] That 
dulls : see the verb. 

259* Bp. Andrewks Ids. (1843) V. 486 So hath His tempta- 
tion a dulling forte to the devil. 2696 Tryon Misc. ii. 4a 
Strong Drinks .send dark ami dulling fumes into the Head. 
s8aa Lamb Let. to ICordsiv. 20 Mar., I have a dulling cold. 
2841 Clougii Early Poems vii. 144 The dulling clouds. 

Dollish (cb'lij), a. [f. Dull a , 4 Some- 

what dull, rather dull. 

*399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 127 And ffor her dignesxe 
endauntid of dullisxhc nollix, 2582 Sami.k Tacitus' Hist. 
11. Ixxvii. 11591)98 'Fhe other thiough pride and breach of 
discipline waxe dullish. 1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 
13 (D.) They are some what heavy in motion and dullish. 
2752 R. Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) II, xi. 115 A dullish 
glass. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell H 'ives 4 Dau. xxxvii, I haven't 
read it myself, for it looked dullish. 

Dnllneu, dulueia (dv-lnes). [f. Dull a. + 

-NE8H. 

The former spelling is more in accordance with general 
analogies, as in smallness , illness , stillness, droll ness, 
though the latter has hitherto been more prevalent.] 

The state or quality of being dull. 

1. Slowness or obtuseness of intellect ; stupidity. 
*»8 Trf.vi*a Barth. Pe P. R. v. xii. (1405) 118 It is a 
token of dulnesse and of slowe wyttc. 2483 Cath. Angl. 
111/1 A Dullncs, ebitudo. 1562 T. Norton Cabin ns Inst. 

1. 25 Possessed with dullncssc, yea ouerwhelmcd with grosse 
ignorance. v6$t Hobbes Leviath. 1. viii. 32 A slow Imagi- 
nation, maketh that Defect .. which is commonly called 
Dulnesse. 17*8 Popk Dune. 1. 11 Dulnex* o’er all pos*ex*’d 
her ancient right, Daughter of Chao* and eternal Night. 
2882 Jowett Thucyd . I. 190 Dulness and modesty are a 
more useful combination than cleverness and licence. 

2 . Sluggishness, inertness, inactivity; drowsiness. 
J5a6 PHgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 2280, Theyrend© is 
drynexse of deuocA’on, dulnes.se of spiryte. 1810 Shaks. 
Temp, 1. ii. 185 Thou art inclindc to *feepe ; ’tix a good 
dulnesse, And glue it way. 166$ Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 75 
Such a Dulnex* and inactivity of humor. ■8S» Grote 
Greece 11. lxxii. IX. 309 From the general dullness of char- 
acter pervading Spartan citizen*. 

3 . Gloominess of mind or spirits: now esp. as 
arising from want of interest. 

c 2369 Chaucer Defhe Blaunche 870 Dulnesxe wm of hir 
ad rad. c 1400 Destr . Troy 9854 Lett© no dolnes you 
drepe, ne your dede let. 1500-10 Dunbar Poems Ixxviti. 
10 My heid . . Dullit in dulne** and distres*. c 1600 Shaks. 
Son n. Ivi, Do not kill The spirit of love with a perpetual 
dullness. *654 Whitlock Zootomia 32 Mirth endeth in 
Dulnesse, if not Sadnesse. 

4. Irksomeness; uninteresting character or quality. 
> 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 141 r 5 A man ofports, who 
wanted nothing but the dulness of a scholar. i 98 t Cowrca 
Con versa t. 609 Grave without dulness. 287* I * Stephen 
Ptaygr. Rur, x. (1894) *31 The deadly dulness of the grounds 
that surround a first -class family mansion. 
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5 . Want of sensibility or acuteness (of the senses) ; 
want of sharpness, clearness, brightness, distinct- 
ness, or intensity (of physical qualities) ; bluntness, 
dimness, etc.: see Dull a. a, 6, 7. 

c 1440 Prom/. Pan*. 135/1 Dulnesne of cage, cbtusii as, 
1967 Maplkt Gr. Forest 3 b, Through y* dulne*xe of his 
own© colour. *•». I Rbnnik Alph. Angling 50 Sport., 
depending, .on th« brightness or dulncssofthe water. 

t Du'll-pate. Obs. - Dull-head. So Stoll* 
patod. <?., dull-headcd. 

15. . Doctour dtmbble ale 47 in Had. E. P. P. 111 . 304 
They folowe per low©* lechU, And doctours duipatis, That 
falsely to them pratU. ijk Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 439 
Grose and dull pated. itto Swinburnk Testaments 39 b, 
For his dull capacity he might worthily bee teamed 6 tvs- 
sum caput, a dulpate or a duns©. 1668 Culfki’Prr & Coi.k 


Bart hoi. Anat. 1. xxiv. 59 Blockheads and duU-p&tcd Asses. 
1705 Hickeringill Wks. (1716) 111 . 218 Dul-patcs. 
Mtwittfd (dti lwi ted), a. [parasynthetic f. 


dull wit + -ED -O Having a dull wit ; stupid. 

*3^Trevi8A Htgden (Rolls) 111 . 467 Dvvcrs manure of 
soules..be©)> witted in a cleer day, and dul wilted in an 
hevy. 1553 Edkn Treat . Newe Ind.( Arb.) 22 Dullc witted, 
of no strength, and Idolaters, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 
476 Dull-witted Persons are . the fittest Instruments for Wise- 
men to employ. 1887 W. Gladden Parish Probl. 404 The 
average boy. .is [not] duller- witted . . now than I was then. 

Duly (dtf’li), sb . colloq. [f. Dull a. + -y : cf. 
softy. \ A dull or stupid person. 

1883 My Tritt . Ltfe 4 - Misfort. xliv, I was lucky in my 
dully, since he could entertain himself. Most dullics can’t t 
1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 12 Any. .gentleman or useful dully. 

Dully (dtrli), a. poetic . [In sense 1, a Sc. variant 
of dolly \ Dowib, or of Doly ; in sense 2, f. Dull a . 
+ -Y (cf. vasty).] 

f 1 . Doleful, gloomy, dreary. Sc. Obs. 

1500-10 Dunbar Poems x. 17 Passit is jour dully nycht. 
Ibid. 1 . 15 Amang thai dully glennis. 1598 Lyndksay 
Dreme 320 That dully den, that rnrncis infer nail. 

2 . Faint, indistinct. 

183a Tennyson Palace Art lxix, Far off she seem’d to 
hear the dully sound Of human footsteps fall. 

Dully (dzrl,ii), adv. [f. Dull a. + -ly2.] In 
a dull manner. 

1 . Without quickness of understanding; stupidly. 

»533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1020/1 In fayth that is 

spoken very dully. 168a Shadwell Medal Ep. A, Hr. . 
has perform’d it so dully, that if you put him away.. No 
body else will take him. *706 Hearnk Collect. 7 Jan., A 
dully stupid Creature. 1895 M. Corelli Sorrows of Satan 
7 So I thought, dully. 

2 . Without energy or activity ; sluggishly, inertly, 
drowsily. 

1591 Shaks. 7 'wo Gent. 1. I. 7 Liuing dully sluggardir’d at 
home. 1698 Crowns Caligula v. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 
419 They . .in the lap of fortune dully dose. 1731 2nd Add. 
on Bmvmans Semi. 6 Preaching the Word, not trifltngly 
and dully, but with a warmth of affection. 1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia xi. He who cannot pray for his brothers will 
pray but dully. 

8. Gloomily, sadly (obs .) ; with ennui ; irksomely, 
tediously ; without interest or enlivenment. 

1599 ^haks. Much Ado n. i. 380 I warrant thee Claudio, 
the time shall not goe dully by vs. 1699 Garth Disfens. v. 
6* He’s always dully gay, or vainly grave. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W, xx, All honest joggtrot men, who go on smoothly 
and dully. 177* Mrs. Dri.any Lett. Ser, 11 . I. 538 'Hie 
park very fine indeed, the house dully magnificent. 188a 
Stevenson Neiu Arab. Nts. (1884) 76, I trust you did not 
find the evening hang dully on your hands. 

4 . In reference to the bodily senses, or to physical 
qualities: Bluntly, indistinctly, obscutely, dimly; 
not keenly, clearly, or brightly. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochus 1. xi. (1544) aja, He gan dully to 
heare tneir mocions. i486 Ble. St. Albans Diij, And lhay 
be brokyn ihay wyll sowne full dulli. *6«6 Bacon Sy/va 
ft 375 The Aire, if it be Moist, doth in a Degree quench the 
Flame. .and.. maketh it burne more dully. 1658 Sir T. 
Brownk Hydriot, ii. (1736) 18 Many urns are. .dully sound- 
ing. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 385 A Crocodile sees 
clearly in tho Water, but duUy on Land. 1879 Doctor 
Pleas. Ways Sc. i. 25 DuUy glowing sodium vapour. 
Dully, obs. form of Duly. 

+ Du lman. Obs . [f. Dull a. + Man.] A dull 
or stupid person ; humorously as a proper name. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 38 And then right barmele* 
Dultn&n doth inchant tne Scacne. 163$ Gram. H'arre D vii, 
These bussards of Barbary, Ignoramus and Dulman his 
Clearke. a 1666 A. Bromk To Friend J. B. on his Trag. 
(R.), I dare not do’t, lest any dulman says We by consent 
do one another praise. 

D ulness : see Dullness, 

Duloeracy (diwlp’kr&si). Also doulo-. [ad. 
Gr. bovko*paTta (Josephus), f. dovAor slave 4- -teparia 
rule: see -cbagy.] Government by slaves ; the rule 
of slaves. Hence Dt&loeratlesi a. rare “°. 


We should be the sport of chance and caprice, as has ever 
happened to a people when fallen under a doulocracy. 

tDulucoTdis. Obs. [Ultimately f. L. dulcis 
sweet 4- Accord sb. 4 or L. chorda string.] Some 
kind of musical instrument. 

c 1490 Holland Howtat 762 The dulset, the dulsacordU, 
the schalme of assay, 

DuIm (drls). Forms: 7- dulse; also 7 
duleaag, 8 duliah, Ir . delink, Sc. dilse, 9 dollish, 
duloe, dul(l)esh, dyliih, Ir. dilleak, -isk, -oak, 
Sc. diloe, dills, [ad. Ir. and Gael. dttileasg, in 


W. defysg.] An edible species of seaweed, Rhody - 
menia pal mat a, having bright red, deeply divided 
fronds. In some parts applied to Iridtca eduli c 
[1S47 Salksbury Welsh Diet.. Dylysc % Tang ] 1684 

O' Flaherty West Connaught (1846) 99 Duleaag, or mi li- 
leafc, is a weed growing on sea-rocks, 1698 Nl. Martin 
Voy. St. Kilda (1749) 58 They boil the Sea-Plants, Dulse 
ana Slake. 1707 Si.oane Jamaica I. 40 From this concre- 
tion ,, sticking to the leave* of the Delink . . it is that 
that plant is made delightful to the Irish paints. 1714 
Ramsay Tend. Misc. (1733) 1 . 91 Scrapt haddocks, wilks, 
dulse and tangle. 173a Arbutmnov Rules of Diet 257 
Dilse, a Sea-Plant, antiscorbutick. 1807 J. Hall Trav. 
St of. 11 , 331 Farmers collecting the dilcc (a* they name it). 
1859 IjONgf. in Life II. 387 The tide is low, and the purple 
dulse is lovely. 1875 Ore's Diet. Arts I. 67 Rhidonienia 
/a /mat a passes under a variety of names, dulse, dylirii, or 
dcllish. 1889 Barrie U w tnd. Thrums iv, Dulse is roasted by 
twisting it round the tongs fired to a red-heat, 
b. Comb., as dulse -dealer, 'green, - man . 

1834 Illustr. Land, News 5 Aug. 118/4 Occupations of 
the People. . Dulse-dealer. 1083 Century Mae. Sept 730/2 
Variously coloured tiles, .dark leaden gray for mud and 
dulse-green for sea-weed, 1889 Bahkik Wind. Thrums iv, 
The dutseman wheeled his slimy boxes to the top of the brae. 

Dulsome (dzrlstfm), a . Obs. cxc. dial. ff. Dull 
a. 4- -some : cf. darksome, etc.] Of a dull character 
or quality ; dreary, dismal. 

1614 Lodge Senecas F.pist. 486 Darksome night Begins to 
spread her sad and silent eye Upon the dulsome earth. 
a 1770 C. Smart Hop Garden (R. What time Aquarius’ 
urn impends To kill the dulsome day 1877 K. P*aco< k 
N. W. Line. Gloss. s,v., * It’s strange dulsome weather for 
August \ * He looks strnngc an’ dulsome 
t Dult, a. Obs. [? related to Dull.] Blunt ; 
Jig. dull, stupid. 

a xs«5 After. R. 292 Idotuen mit to dulteneilcs. . pc neiles 
wereu so dulte }>et heo dulucn his flench, a 1225 Leg, Kath. 
1268 Of ded and of dult f v.r. dul] wit ! [ hebelatis seusibus] 
Nu is ower stunde ! <71*40 U re is tin in Colt. Horn, 203 
puth driuen fet and honden wid dulte neilcs. 

Dult (di»lt), sb. Sc. ^ Dor.T ; a dunce; the boy 
at the bottom of a class or form. 

1825 in lAMiF.boN. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 113 Aga- 
memnon should have been sent to school for a dult. 1837 
Lockhart iii. The stupidity of wmc laggard on what 
is mlled the dulls’ bench. 

Dulwi’lly. [? -- dull Willy.] A [>rovincial 
name for the Kinged Plover, sEgialitis hiaticula . 
1802 G. Montagu Ornith . Diet. (1833) 141. 

Duly (di/Pli), adv. Forms : 4-5 duelioh(e, 
dulich(e, 5-8 duely, 5- duly (5 dull, dueli, 
dewli, dwly, deuly, diewly, dieulie, dulye, 
5-6 dewly, 6 deulie, dulie, duelyo, 7 Sc. dew- 
lie). [f. Due a. 4- -ly 2 ,] In due manner, order, 
form, or season. 

L In a manner agreeable to obligation or pro- 
priety ; as is due ; rightly, properly, fitly. 

1382 Wyclif Niim. xxu. 27 And the sacrifues .. duclich 
[1388 ri^tfuli] 3c shulen lialwc. 1390 Lang(. Rich. Redeles 
1. 106 But had 3© do duly, and as a duke ought©. . Hcshulde 
have haddc hongyngc on hie on the fforckis. r 1430 Pi/gr. 
Lyf Manhodcx. cli. (1869) 76 Whan thou puttest ihec oothcr 
wey* than ducliche. c 1440 York Myst. 1. 11 Vnto my dyy- 
nyte derc sail diewly be dygblo A place. 1477 Certif. in 
Surtees Misc. (1888^ ^6 Dieulie sworn & examyned, 1531 
Klyot Gov. ii. x, Yvell and duely employed. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj., Stat. Robt. Ill, c. 43 ft 5 Gif thcy doc dcwlie 
their office. *613 Shaks. Hen. Fill, iv, 11^150 'I’hat they 
may haue their wages, duly paid 'cm. 1769 Robertson 
i has. V, III, vii. 28 Persons duely qualified. 1875 Joim.it 
Plato (cd, 2) 1 . 349 A set oration duly ornamented with 
words and phrases. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 70/1 
These persons had never been duly appointed directors, 

2 . To the extent or degree that is due ; adequately, 
sufficiently, fully. 

X393 Gower Con/. III. 245 Whan kindc is dueluhe served. 
c 1532 Remedie of I.ove (R.), Not to much, but duely mend- 
ing Both praise and blame. x6ix Shakh. Cymb. 1. i. 27, I 
do extend him (Sii) within himsdfe. Crush him together 
rather tlian vnfold His measure duly, c 1680 Beveridge 
Serm. (1729) I. 514 Whosovcr duely considers it. 17*2 
Young Nt. Th. 11. 07 The Man Is yet unl>orn, who duly 
weighs an Hour. 1816 Keatinge Trav . (1817) L 108 Just 
duly sufficient to shade this. 

3 . At the due time ; in due season, time, or order. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. 2 Manyfolde storyes, in ordre duely 

sette. 1552 Hulokt, Duclye or in due season, tempest tne. 
i$9* Dalrymplf. tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. vii. xcviii. (1895) 24 
From their first beginning, continuall successioun, dull© de- 
scending, all ordourlie. 1628 Dighy Voy. Medit . (1868) 40 
The bri*e comes from the sea duely cuerie day about noone. 

Cowley Love’s Riddle 11. i, What day did e’er peep 
forth In which I wept not dulier than the Morning? 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 263 f 6^ 1 will have my Rent duly paid. 
x8 65 Dickens Mul. Fr. 11. 1, And duly got to the Surrey side. 
Duly, anglicized form of Dulia. 

1674 Brevint Saul at Endor xvi. 352 Devotion, .whether 
Duly or Hyperduly. 

Dum, obs. form of Doom, Dumb. 
f Du’mal, a. Obs. rare [ad. L. dt< trial -is, f. 
dutnus bramble.) 

X696 Blount Glossogr Dumal, pertaining to Bryer*. 

Dumb (drm), a. (sb.) Forms : 1- dumb ; also 

3- 5 doumb(e, 3-6 domm(e, (4 doum, doump), 

4- 7 domb(e, dumbo, 5 doom, do win b(e, 
dowm(e, dume, 5 -6 dome, 5-7 dum, dumm(e. 
[A Com. Tent. adj. : OE. dumb - OS. dumb (MDu. 
dotnpy dom, Du. dom, LG. dum), 0 I 1 G. tumb, 
tump (M 1 IG. tump, turn, early mod.G. thumb, 


mod.G. dumm ), ON. dumbr ,Sw. dumb). Goth. 
dumbs. In Gothic, Old Norse, and OK. only 
in sense ‘mute, spccchlcM*; in OIIG. it sharcvl 
this sense with those of ‘ stupid ’ and ‘ deal * ; in 
the other Kangs, and periods, generally in sense 
‘stupid*, though early mod.Ger. had also that ol 
‘deaf*: sec Grimm. These diverse applications 
suggest ns the original sense some such notion as 
* stupid *, ‘ not understanding *, whicl^ might pass 
naturally cither into ‘ deaf * or ‘ dumb '.] 

1 . Destitute of the faculty of speech. Deaf and 
dumb : see 1 >EAF a. 1 e. 

e 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. lx. 3a Hix brohton hym dumlme 
man [Rushw. (i. monnu dumb ana deafj. e xooo A'.i ikh 
Horn. I. 202 Beo fiu dumb otSJxrt p«t cild bco atenned. 
t 1200 t'rin. Coll. Horn. 12$ this bicom Jms holi man dumb. 
1297 R. (iLouc. (1724) 131 pe mai»tre« set© wiillo y now, 
ry3t as hco doumhe were, e 1380 Wyciif 6erm. Scf. Wks. 

1 . 79 A deef man and a doumb© wax helid of Crist, e 1*50 
Merlin 172 I'hei were ttlle stille anti mewet n>* though tlivi 
hndde l>e dombe. 15*3 Skelton (rati. Laurel 8a llctter a 
dum mouthc than n brainlcs scull. 153$ Coverdaik Hah. 
11. 18 I herfore maketh hedomme IdoU. 16x3 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 103 Diuern may haue vnder»tunding by their 
sight oncly. though dumb and deaf©. 1678 Vng. Man's 
Call. 284 Worshippers of dum idols. 178$ Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 16 Dec., It uppoars quite as striirig© to meet with 
people who have no ear for music . . a* to meet with people 
who are dumb. >86s Tv Lor Early Hist. Man. iv. f»6 
F.yery deaf and dumb chibl is educated, more 01 less, by 
living among those who speak. 

al’sol , c xooo /Fi 1 mk; Horn. I. 544 Hi for*eafon. duinbum 
spraice. e 1200 t'ues 4 Virtues aK88) 73 pc blind©, 5 c 
tlumbc, 8c dcaue, 5 c halte. 1382 Wvuir Pro v. xxxi. U 
Open© thi mouth to the dutnbe. x6xi Biur.ic Isa. xxxv. 6 
The tongue of the duml>e Shall] sing. 1884 tr. Lotze s Logic 
14 The ideas of the dcuf and dumb. 

b. Applied to the lower animals (and, by exten- 
sion, to inanimate nature) os naturally incapable of 
articulate speech. 

a xooo Andreas 67 (Gr.) Swa |>a dum ban neat, a xaa< 
Aiur. R. 114 Of dumbe bestes & of duml>e furies JeorncO 
wisdom tic foie, at 300 Cursor M 11 us He.. did |>e dumb 
nsse to speke. 1340 Hamtolk Pr. Const. 49 fr u ©atoms 
|>at cr dom, And da W’itt ne skille ban. t 1480 Cam on 
Sonnes of Ay won iii. 8a They slew© the one mother, an 
domm bestc*. 1593 Ki iz Roeth. { K. K. ’I’. S.) 21 7 ’hat 
the divine Creature .. should no othctwisc florish, out that 
it ncede possession of dom |l.. manhunt st | ware? 1697 
Drvuen Virg. Georg, 1. 644 Dumb Sheep and Oxen spoke. 
ibid. 111. 72a A IMaguo did oil the dumb Creation rise. 1849 
Lyiion Ca.xtons xvm. ii, To waste on a dumb animal what 
..many a good Christian would be.. glad of. 

0 . Without the power of making their voice 
effectively heard ; without any voice in the manage- 
ment of affairs. 

1856 Olmsted Slai’e States 215 The dumb masses have 
often been so lost in this shadow of egotism, that Ictc.J. 
1878 Morlfy Carlyle 191 Ho talks of the dumb millions in 
terms of fine and sincere humanity, 

d. In piovcrbial phrases. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 13719 (Fatif.) pni wex doum be as btane. 
138* Wvu.jf Isa, Ivi. 10 Doumne dogges not inowentle 
Itcrkeii, sccndc \eyne thingus, slcpentle, and loouendo 
sweuenus, t Ciiaui kh //. Lame 11. 148 Dombe as any 
st 0011 Thou sittest at another lxiokc. a 1400-xo Alexander 
2747 Dom at a dore-nayle and defc was he bathe, t 1440 
) ork Myst. xxxiit. 63 Domme as n dore 4011 he dwell. 
a 1607 J. Ravnoi i>« Ptoph. Obad. ii. (1613)29 1 he ignorance 
of many, that aic dumbe doggex, and cannot barkc. 1770 
Fooie Lame Lover l Wks. 1799 11 . 61 A whole family 
dumb as oysters, c 1791 Spirit Pub. jeuls. (1799) 1 . 13 
When Pitt, as a fish, iii lire Commons was dumb. 

2 . Temporarily bereft of the power of speech, 
from astonishment, grief, or some mental shock. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24308 (G«>tt ) For murning al dumb war 
Kai. 1388 Wyclif Ps. xxxviii. 10 [xxxix.o], I was doutnbe, 
and openyde not my mouth ; for thou mist maad. 1513 
Douglas /hunt iv. i. 1 Knee half wod and doum xlude. 
1635 J. Hayward tr. Btondis Banish'd Vtrg. 29 Strucken 
dumbe remain’d Feredo w'ith this dishonest projxrsition. 
1714 Mins Vanhomrigh in Swift's Lett . (1766) II. 287 
'J here is something in your looks so awful, that it strikes 
me dumb. 1870 Kmfrbon Sol. 4 Solit., Clubs Wks. tBohn) 
HI 9s Mr 11 of a delicate nympathy, who are dumb in 
a mixed company. 1888 J. Indus Tent Life in Tigcrland 
31, 1 was struck dumb with astonishment for the minute. 

3 . That docs not or will not speak; that remains 
persistently silent ; little addicted to speech ; taci- 
turn, reticent. 

1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 433 The prouerbe is ‘ the 
doumb man no lond getilh '. 1581 G. Pfttiic tr Gumzo's 

Civ. Conv. 11. (15B6) 1 19 That they lie neithrr to talkative, nor 
to dumbe. 1600 Shakh. Ham. 1 i. 171 'Ibis Spirit dumbe 
to vs. will Rpeake to him. 1629 Milton Nativity 173 I he 
Oracle* are dumb 17x9 Dk hoi' Crusoe 11. xiv, He wa* 
dumb all the rest of the way 1742 Young Nt. l h. iv. 717 
Nature i* dumb on this important point. 1823 Carlyle 
Past 4 Pr. in. v, 'I hc English art a dumb people, 
f b. Const, from, of. Obs. 
c 1360 Wvclif Wks. f 1 880) to [ptij Un doumb fro fa 

n *rl, and tellcn litre owen lawis. Ibid. 420 Hu herdi*. . 
oump of lore of lif and loic of word to helpe J>er iilicepe. 

c. To sing dumb ; to be silent, bold ones peace. 

1715 Auld Stuarts beuk again in Jacobite Songs (1871) 27 
We’ll cither gar them a’ ring dumb, Or * Auld Stuart* back 
again ’. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. iii. Til tell them 
tale* will gar them a' sing dumb. 1752 Scotland's Glory , etc . 

54 When thii i* answered I'll sine dumb. 

4 . Of things or actions : Not characterized by or 
attended with speech or vocal utterance. Dumb 
crambo : see Crajibo i b. Bee also Dumb show. 
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Dumb cake , a cake made in silence on St. Mark’d Eve, 
with numerou* ceremonies, by niaiiU, to discover their future 
husband* (Halliwcll). 

tjtjl Stark* v England t. iv. 103 So long as the kyng vs 
lyuely r«*on..so loiuj. be y% about hys lawyn, wych be 
but, as you w>l say. ruyson dome. 2580 Sidnf.y Arcadia 

1. it!. (1590) 10 b, His countenance could not but with duinme 

Eloquent e dcsiic it. *39* Shaks. Ten. ht Ad, 350 All this 
dumbe play bad his acts made plain. 1610 - Temp, 11 1. 

til. 39 Expressing, a kindc Of excellent dumb discourse. 
1**5 L>i Foi Toy. round World (1840) 314 Doing all by 
signs and dumb jMwtures. 1814 Mrs. J. Wfst A Tina De 
I at v I. jo Her employ is making dumb cakes, and tying 
giidles lound the bed-j»o*ts to dream of her sweet heart. 
INI. HI. 214. 1865 Dhkfnh Afut. Fr. 11. xii, Pleasant 

answered with a short dumb nod. 

6. Not omitting sound, unaccompanied or un- 
attended by sound of any kind ; silent, mute ; un- 
heard, from the sound being drowned by a louder one. 

h xooo Allfru. Cram, iii, (/.) 6 pa ofire ni&on consmiantes 
svnd x*cwcdcne mute, b«rt xyml dumbe | 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4* C /■ 1 v. so What 1 would hauc spoke, Was beastly 
dumbe [mod edd. dumbed) by him. a «68o T. Brook* in 
Spurgeon 7 peas. Dav. l‘s exxvit. a Written with H, a 
quiet dumb letter. 1714 Ramsay Tend AJisc. (1731) II. 
149 This is the dumb and dreary hour When injur’d ghosts 
complain. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner 39 All the while his 
whin is dumb. 1819 Shelley Peter Pell 1. xiii, Its thunder 
made the cataracts dumb. 18M34 Hood Study Med. (ed. 
41 I. 385 The trachea is straight in the tame or dumb 
swan. 1844 Tknnyson Sir Galahad sa The streets arc 
dumb with snow. 1891 R. Rifling Fug. Flag xvii. in 
Nat. Observer 4 Apr. 511/1 The dead dumb fog bath 
wrapped it. 

b. Dumb peal : a muffled peal of bells. 

1799 Naval Chton. II. 36a A dumb or mourning peal., 
was tung. 1837 Boston Advertiser 10 J an. 2/1 [He] was 
gieet cd on his return home with a duinh-peal. 

o. Giving no sound on percussion, as a tumour. 
1879 J. M. Duncan Lett. Jhs. Women i. (1889) 3 The e.ir 
may find it dumb, or may find a sou Ole or a pulse. Ibid. 
x\. 111 The tumour U lounded, dull on pci cuss ion, dumb, 
slightly displaceable. 

0 . Applied to mechanical contrivances which take 
the place of a human agent. See Dumu-waitkh. 

Dumb tors holder : see Hasted (as cited), I.. J. Jennings 
Rambles among the Hills (1880) *99. 

178* Hastpd Hist . Kent II. 384/3 Electing a Deputy to 
the Dumb Borsholdcr of Chart, as it was called. 1793 
II. Edwards Hist. IK Indies in Hurt owes Cn l. X. 286/1 
The canes are turned lound the middle toller by a piece of 
finrne work of a circular form, which is called in Jamah a, 
the dumb-icturncr. 1853 (title) Specif. S. Blackwell’s 
Patent for . . 4 constructing a certain article of saddlery 
denominated a dumb jockey \ 

7 . Saying nothing to tne understanding ; inexpres- 
sive, meaningless ; stupid, senseless. Now rare. 

1331 Tindaik Exp. 1 John 37) 51 They wyl breakc in 
to my const ience, as the byshop of Rome doeth with his 
douime traditions > 54*~5 Brinkiow Lament. If. 18 b, A 
popishc Masse is to the people a domine, yea a deadeccic- 
monyc. 1643 Sir T. Bkownk Rehg. Med. 1. § 17 "l was not 
dumbe chance, that, .contrived a miscarriage in the Letter. 

8. Lacking some property, quality, or accompani- 
ment, normally belonging to things of the name. 

Dumb ague, one in which the paroxysms arc obscure. 
Dumb anh: cf. Blind a, so. Dumb chamber .one having 
no outlet. Dnmbjish : cf. Duni imi. Dumb nettle, the 
Dead-nfttlk : tf. Blind-nkiti.f. Dumb nut (Si. dial.), 
a deaf nut. Dumb piano, a conti i vancc having a set 01 
keys like a piano and used fur exercising the fingers. Also 

Dt’MIl HAROS, -BULL, CRAFT. 

1638 Sir T. Hkkbmm Praz>. (cd. 2) 131 Mtisick, thice kettle 
drummes, and six dumb Musquets. 179a J. Bflknap Nnv- 
Hampsh. III. aii Large thick fish, which after being pro* 
perly salted and dried, is kept alternately above and under 
ground, till it becomes so mellow as to l*s denominated dumb 
fish. 1853 G. Bird Urin, Deposits (cd. 4) 435 Imperfect 
paioxyxms, the 4 dumb-ague' as they are often. .called. . 
appear again. 1866 Mitchell Hist. Montrose viii. 80 The 
dumb ovciarched spaces where the letters are put in. 1871 
Sir T. Wa i son Princ . <y Pratt. Med. (cd. 5) II. xxxv. 763 
This state is commonly known, .as the dumb ague, or tho 
dead ague; the patient is said not to shake out, 1888 
(fowrus Dis. Nervous Svst. II. 674 Gymnastic exercises 
arc often useful, for which with advantage a 4 dumb piano ’ 
may be used. 1894 W. M. F. Pf trie Hist. Egypt I, 185 A 
long staircase, which ended in a dumb chamber. 

+ 9 . Lacking brightness. ; dull, dim. nonce-use. 
17*0 Dr Foe Capt. Singleton xviii. (1840) 315 Her stern. . 
was painted of a dumb white, or dun colour. 

f B. absol. or as sb. Obs, 1 . A dumb person, 

(t *000 Ags. Cosp. Matt. ix. 33 Utadrifenc Jwun deofle, so 
clutubc spra;c. J 1596 Dai kymple Leslie's Hist. Scot, (1888) 
I. t22 A murthircr, a duin [mutus], or vngrate to his parents. 

2 . A dumb state ; a fit of dumbness. 

1640 Nabbrs Bride it. il, Suddaine dumbs : Whence arc 
they? c 1678 Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV. 358 Can you cure 4 
Woman of tne Dumb? 

C. Comb. a. general, as dumb-born, -cowed, 

- discours we , -doggish, -mad, -stricken, - struck , etc. 

*380 Sidney Arcadia 111. 344 Thus would hee .. bee dumb* 
stiickcn when her presence gave him fit occasion of speak- 
ing. x$94 Dka\ ion Ideas xxxv, A dumb-born muse made 
to exp rew the mind, a 1813 Ovkruuky Characters , Distaster 
of Times Wks. (1856) xa8 He Is often dumb-mad, and goes 
letter’d us hi* owne entrailes. iSsa Thackeray Esmond \. 
ix, Poor young Esmond was so dutnb*stricken that he did 
not even growl. 1887 Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires 
vi. 104 For a few moments he remained dutnb-struck. 2887 
Kuskin Pueterita 11 . 332 Affectionate in a dumb-doggish 
sort. 2890 k. Kipling Willie Winkle 63 They were openly 
beaten, whipped, dumb*cowed, shaking and afraid. 

b. Special combinations : Dumb-ohalder or 
-cleat, a metal cleat, bolted to the back of the 


| stern-post for one of the rudder-pintles to rest on 
I (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk.); dumb-drift, an air- 
I way conveying foul air to * the upcast shaft of a 
I mine, past and not through the ventilating furnace, 
called when so arranged a dumb-furnac© ; dumb- 
pintle, a peculiar kind of pintle or rudder-strap ; 
dumb-sor Aping, • scraping wet -docks with blunt 
scraners* (Smyth); dumb theave, a sheaveless 
block having a hole for a rope to be reeved through ; 
dumb ainglas, a kind of silk merely wound and 
cleaned (Simmonds Diet. Trade)*, dumb-sound v., 
to deaden the sound or noise of ; dumb-tooling 
(Book-binding) = blind tooling ; dumb well, a well 
sunk into a porous stratum , to carry off surface water 
or drainage ; also called blind well, dead well. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.. * Dumb-drift, an air-way 
conveying air around, not through, a ventilating furnace to 
the upcast. *874 Knight Diet. Aleck., * Dumb Jurnace. 
C1850 Ruditn. Navig. (Weak) 137 Sometimes one or two 
are shorter than the rest, and work in a socket* brace, 
whereby the rudder turns easier: the latter ate called 
I ‘ dumb-pintles. 2867 Smyi 11 Sailor's Wordd'k. s. v. Pintles, 

I he 1 udder is hung on to a ship by pintles and braces., 
a dumb pintle on tlu* heel finally takes the strain off the 
hinging portions. 1 i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 
There is a live sheave for the working top pendant, ami 
a "dumb one for the hawser. 188s Narks Seamanship 
ted. 6) 33 It is rove over a dumb sheave in the flying jib-boom 
end. 188a Even. Standard 3 Feb., To compel tne Com- 
pany to ‘"dumb-sound' and make water-tight > a bridge 
which they propose building across Montpellier Road. 
1895 J. /akhnsdgrk Short Hist. Bklnnd. 11 Great aptitude 
for receiving iinpt essioii* of "dumb or blind tooling. 1878 
J. T. Bunce Hist. B'ham I, 335 The contents of water- 
closets pass, .into # dumb wells. 1888 Law Rep. Ch. Div. 
XXXIX. 372 A dumb well, viz. a well into which waste 
water flows through a pipe and thence percolates into the 
suil, is not a 4 drain or watercourse * within the meaning of 
the Highway Act 5 & 6 Win. IV. c. 50 § 67. 

Dumb, v. [f. prcc. adj. (OE. had, in sense 1, 
iiilumbian.)] 

1 1 . intr. To become dumb, speechless, or silent, 
h 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 35 A*dumba and ga of bisum 
nu n.) <11300 R. E. Psalter xxxviii(ij. 3 I doumbeef lr>r. 
ic a-dumbade) and mrked, and was ful stillc. a 2340 

II am folk Psalter xxxviii[ij. 13 , 1 duinbid, and i oppynd not 
my mouth. 

2 . trans. To render dumb, silent, or unheard. 

1608 Shaks. Per. v. Prol. 5 Deep clerks she dumbs. 
a 2628 Syl\ eki f.R Sonn, late Afirac. Peace xxv. 3 Deufning 
the winds, dumbing the loudest thunders. 1650 W, Brough 
Sacr, Princ. (1659) 210 It.. dumbs the mouth to prayer. 

1885 Burton Arab. Nts. (1887) III. 14 A splendour that 
j dazed the mind and dumbed the tongue. 1898 Daily Tel. 

I 32 Aug. 5/1 Sounds at sea. .becoming arrested, and, as it 

were, dumbed by new strata of air. 

Dumb barge, [see Dumb a. 8.] A barge with- 
out mast or sails. On the Thames applied to the 
ordinary lighters which travel up and down river 
by means of the tide. (Sec also quot. 1886, and 
cf. Dummy sb. 4 c.) 

1869 Daily News 21 May, There are, we believe, some 
four thousand ‘dumb* barges belonging to the port, and 
3,385 sailing barges. 1884 W. C. Russell Jack's Court - 
ship xix, Didn’t you notice the dumb-barge right in the 
I road of the lug? Those things are the curse of the liver. 

1886 N. tjr (?• 7*h Ser. I. 28 (Editor) A dumb barge used to 
signify a barge used as a pier, and not for the conveyance 
of merchandise. 1891 Daily News 3 Oct. 3/8 The dumb 
barge Athens, laden with sugar, was proceeding up the 
Thames. 2896 Letter fr. London Ship-owner, The barges 
used for wrecks are large dumb barges, but the word would 
have to be qualified in some way to convey any other mean- 
ing here than an ordinary cargo lighter. 

Dumb-bell (dirmbel), sb. 

1 . b ormerly, An apparatus, like that for swing- 
ing a church-bell, but without the bell itself, and 
thus making no noise, in the ‘ringing’of which 
bodily exercise was taken, b. Also, applied to a 
similar apparatus, used in learning bell-ringing. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 115. W 7, I exercise myself an 
Hour every Morning upon a dumb Bell, that is placed in a 
corner of my room.. My Landlady and tyer daughters., 
never come into my room to disturb me while I am ringing. 
1747 Genii. Mag. XVII. 77. 1784 Wesley Wks. (1872) XL 

520 If ybu cannot ride or walk abroad, use, within, a dumb- 
bell, or a wooden horse. 1888 J. Dixon in N. <y (?• 7th 
Scr. VI. 282. 1895 R. S, Ff.rguson in Archmol Jml. 

LI I. 45 A contrivance or machine at Knote, called the 
4 Dumb Bell which stands in an attic called the 4 Dumb 
Bell Gallery’. 1896 Ibid. LI II. 33 Two instances of actual 
dumb bells, that is of dumb bells used for the purpose of 
teaching beginners the art of change-ringing. 

2 . An instrument of wood or iron, consisting of 
| a short bar or slender connecting-picce weighted at 

, each end with a roundish kn(M>; used in pairg, 

I which are grasped in the hands and swung for 
exercise. 

[171X Addison Sped. No. 115 p 8 (Described under the 
name of < 7 *cou*xi*'.) 1785 F. Tytler Lounger No. 34 P 3. 
It was Peter’s province.. to attend ine at noon ( with tKe 
dumb-bells, and measure out my hour of exercise. 28*4 
Miss Mitford Pillage Scr. 1. (1863) ao8 Talking; .U nearly 
as good to open the chest as the dumb-bells. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman 426 A stone like a dumb-bell, large at 
both ends and narrow in the middle. 

8. An object of the shape of a dumb-bell or of 
two rounded masses with a narrowed connecting 
part a. Applied to microscopic crystals of oxalate 


of lime, etc. found in the urine, b, A name for 
a diplococcus. 

a. [1844 G. Bird Urin. Deposits 197 In a very few cases 
the oxalate Is met with in very remarkable crystals shaped 
like dumb-bells or rather like two kidneys with their con- 
cavities opposed. Ibid. 138 Large 'dumb-bell 4 crystals.] 
1864 G. Harley in Med. Times hr oat. II. 535 Lithatesmay 
he found as dumb-bells. 

b. *88$ E. Klein Micro-Organisms 4 Dis. (r886) 58 
Between the individuals of a dumb-bell there is always 
noticeable a short pale intervening bridge. 

4. at t rib. and Comb., as dumb-bell-shape, • shaped 
adj. Dumb-bell nebula, a nebula ol this shape 
in the constellation Vulpccula. 

i8a6 R. H. Froudr Rem. (1838) I. 83 This is the third day 
I have practised a dumb-bell exercise. £1833 Sir J. Her- 
soi el Catal. Neb . in Phil. Trans. exxm. 465 Anebula shaped 
like a dumb-bell.] i ?4 Nichoi. Archil . Hear. (1851) 81 
The celebrated 4 Dumb Bell ’ nebula of Sir John Hcrschel. 
2867-77 G. F. Ciiamhfkh Astron. vi iv. 536 A curious object 
near the 5th-magniiude star 14 Vulpccu l«e. .usually known 
as the 4 Dumb-ljeil ’ nebula. 1844-37 G. Bird Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 29 Avery thick double convex lens excavated at the 
sides into a kind of dumb bell shape. 1870 Rolleston 
A mm. Life 77 A dumb-bell-shaped mass. 

Hence Du'mb-bell v ., a. intr. To practise with 
dumb-bells; b. trans . To exercise or drill with 
dumb-bells. So Du'mb-beller. 

i8»7 Afirror II. 274/a Gymnasticating, dumb-belling, and 
dancing-mastering, will not put quicksilver into a man's 
neck. 1881 Miss Rraddon Asph. 1. 144 How I have been. . 
govcrncsscd. .uml back-boarded . .and dumb-belled. 1891 
I)u Maukjkr Peter Ibbetson 11. in Harper's Mag. July 177/1 
A .. persevering dumb-beller and Indian-clubber. 

Dumb cane. A West Indian araceous plant, 
Dieffenbachia Seguine , so called from the effect of 
its acrid juice upon the tongue: see quot 1830 . 

1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 296 The Dumb Cane.. is not pro- 
perly any Species of Reed or Cane, but of Arum or Wake* 
Robin. 1707 Sloane Jamaica 1 . 168. 1730 G. Hughes 

iiaibadoes 25 2. 1830 I.indley Nat. Syst. Rot, 287 The 
Dumb Cane, .has the power, when chewed, of swelling the 
tongue and destroying the power of speet h. 

Dumb craft, [see Dumb a. 8, Craft 9.] 
a. In some places — DuMn barge, b. More 
particularly, A heavy boat, hulk, or ‘ hopper * 
without sail or propelling power, used for weigmng 
up and raising sunken ships, or heavy matter from 
the sea-bottom or river-bed. (So in regular use on 
the Tyne-) c. 1 An instrument somewhat similar 
to the screw-jack, having wheels and pinions which 
piotrude a ram, the point of which communicates 
the power.* (Ogilvie.) ? Sc. 

1867 Smyih Sailods Word-bk ., Dumb -craft, lighters, 
lamps, or punts, not having sails. Also, a name lor the 
berews used for lifting a ship on a slip. 

Dumbfound, dumfound (dumfmrnd), v. 
[app. f. Dumb a. + -found in Confound.] trans . 
To strike dumb ; to confound, confuse ; to nonplus. 

1633 Uroliiart Rabelais i. vi. (1694) 22, 1 beseech you 
never Dum-found or Embarrass your Heads with these 
idle Conceits. 2681 Otway Soldier's Tort. 11. i. He has but 
one eye, and we are on his blind side; I’ll dumb-found him 
(strikes him on the shoulder). 176* Sterne Tr. Shandy \ I. 
ii. To cramp and dumbfound his opponents. 1861 Darwin 
in Lfe 4 Lett. (1887) II, 361, I cannot wriggle out of it; 

I am dumbfounded. 

Hence Dumbfoirnded ppl. a., Dumbfou nding 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1 68* Epil. to Mrs. Behn's False Count, Among all the 
follys here abounding, None took like the new Ape-trick of 
Dumfounding. 1690 Dkydrn Prol. to Beaum. 4 Ells 
Prophetess 47 That witty recreation, call’d dumb-founding. 
1770 C. Jknner Placid Man II. 139 That kind of dumb- 
founding astonishment. 1815 Mookk Mem. (1853) II. 70 
The dum-founded fascination that seizes people. 

Dumbfoirnder, dumfotmder, v. [f. 

pree.: assimilated to Foundkii ».] »» prcc. 

1710 Eanat/ck Eeasl 16 Both which Blockheads .. I could 
dumb-founder with a single syllogism. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 182 Poor Beck, poor Beck; 'fore gad, 
she’s quite duinb-foundcr'd. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre (1857) 
156 I . . stood . . dumbfoundered at.. her miraculous sefl- 
posse>,slon. 2859 G. Rawiinson Herodotus vl cxxix, Hip* 
poclides, who quite dumbfoundered the rest, called aloud 
to the flute-player, and bade him strike up a dance. 

Diunbfou a nd©r©d ppl. a . ; Dnmbfoxrxidermtnt. 
1880 Blackiv, Mag. Mnr. 368 A state of body nnd mind 
made up one-half of benumbtnent, the other half of dumb- 
founderment. 1M3 A. S. Swan Aldersyde u x. 160 In 
durofoundered amazement. 

Dumble-, in names of insects, app. the same as 
Dummel ; but varying with bumble-, drumble -, 
humble 

t Dumble bee* Obs . rare, [see prec.J A drone. 

1377 Northbrook r Dicing (1843) 71 To liue, like the ydle 
dumble bcc in the hyue, vpon. .other mennes labours. 

Dtuabledor*, dtxmble-dore (dc-mb'l|d5»j). 
local, [f. Dumble* + Dob sb. 1 : see also Dkumblb* 
do re.] A humble-bee or bumble-bee; also dial . 
a cockchafer. 

1787 Gross Prov. Gl, Dumble-dore, an humble, or bumble* 
bee. 1799 Southey in Rob herds Mem. W. Taylor I. 364 
I % it not the humble-bee, or what we call the * dumble 
dorc a word whose descriptive droning deserve* a place 
In song? *837 — Doctor Iv. Interch. xvi. 383 Of Bees, 
however, let me be likened to a Dumbledore, which Dr. 
Southey says is the most goodnatured of God's Insects. 
1838 M« Yonob Daisy Chain 1. xxvi. (1879) *7$ Busied 
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mod hummed over by busy, blacktailed yellow-banded 
dumbledores. 1863 G. Kkarlev Links in Chain tit. 57 In 
Hampshire these insect* (humble bees] are Dumbledors, in 
other district* Bumble bees, and hummel beet, site Com • 
fee// Gloss.. Dumbledorv, cockchafer. 

Dumbly (dumb), adv . [f. Dumb <*. ♦-ly*,] 
In a dumb manner ; speechlessly, mutely. 

SS6* Hulort, Doinbely, mutt, 199a Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 
1059 Dumblie she passions frantikely she doteth. 1993 — 
Xtch. //, v. i. 95 One Kisse shall stop our mouthcs, and 
dumbcly part, a 184^ Hood Bridge of Sigh* xvii, Cross 
her hands humbly, As if praying dumbly. 1899 Tennyson 
Enid 1177 Your wretched dress . .dumbly speaks Your 
story, that this man loves you no more. 

Dumbnill (dznnnes). [f. as prec. + ~NE3s] 
The quality or condition of being dumb ; inability 
to speak ; speechlessness ; silence, muteness. 

ttjlo Wyclip Wks. (i8$o) ia6 To disptese god hi xuf- 
frynge of opyn synne & domnpnesse. c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 
1 35/1 Dnmnesae, mu tit as t tan'/umitas . c 1490 Cot*. Myst. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 135 The plage ofdompnexse hislippis Uppyd. 
1969 Jewel Def. Afiot. 553 ( R .) This therefore is no spiritual 
duinnesse. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 14 There was 
speech in their dumbne-se, Language in their very gesture. 
1061 O’Curry Led. MS. Materials l risk Hist . 353 'lhe 
spell of his dumbness was broken, and the young man spoke. 

Dumb show. 

1 . In the early drama, A part of a play repre- 
sented by action without speech, chiefly in order to 
exhibit more of the story than could otherwise be 
included, but sometimes merely emblematical. 

Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc (1847)94 l he Order of 
the domme she we before the first® Acte, and the Significa- 
tion therof. 160a Shahs. Ham. 111. ii. 14 Groundlings, 
who (for the most parti are capeable of nothing, but inex- 
plicable cl uni be shewes, and noise, a i6ef F. Gmevillk did- 
ney (165a) 77 Both stood still a while, like a dumb shew in a 
tragedy. 1674 S. Vincknt Gallant's Acad, ao You have 
heard ..nothing but the Prologue, and seen no more than a 
Dumb Show : Our Vetus Comedia steps out now. *887 
Saintsbury Hist. Rhzab. Lit. vii. (1890) 375 The recourse 
to dumb show (which, however, Webster again permitted 
himself in The Dm Hess'). 

2 Significant gestuie without speech. 

t*88 Shaks. Tit. A. tti. i. 31 Or shall we bit our tongues, 
and in dumbe shewes Passe the remainder of our..dayes? 
181 * # Corea , Emparle silence, a dumbe shew, or speaking 
by signed. 171* Addison Sped. No 133 P 5 Expressing in 
dumb Show those Sentiments of . . Gratitude that were 
too big for Utterance. 1888 Frith Autobiog. (II. v. 109 A 
great master in the art of conveying a story by dumb-show. 

3. at t rib., as dumb shovj-man. 

181a J. Nott DckkcVs Gvlls Horne-bk. 56 note, A sort of 
dumb-show-man stands forth between the acts, holding up 
a board on which is inscribed the business of the act about 
to commence. 

Dumb-waiter, fscc Dumb a. 8.] 

1 . An article of dining-room furniture, intended 
to dispense with the services of a waiter at table. 

In its typical form, an upright pole bearing one or more 
revolving trays or shelves. On these are pla< ed dishes and 
other table requisites, which can thus readily be got at as 
required. Other simpler forms have also been used. 

»7S5 Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. Hi. 49 As soon as Supper 
was over, Glasses and a Bottle of Burgundy with a Flask of 
Champaign, was laid on the Table, with a Supply of those 
Wines on a Dumb-Waiter. 1779 Boswell in Fitzgerald Life 
(1801) 365 Wc dined in all the elegance of two courses and 
a dessert, with dumb waiters. 1811 Scott Let. to Ld. Mon- 
tagu 14 Apr. in Lockhart . x86i Dickens Gt. Expect. 
xxvi, A capacious dumb-waiter, with a variety of bottles and 
decanters on it *884 Shorthousk Schoolmaster Mark 11. 
vii, Dumb waiters . were placed by the table's side, and the 
servants left the room. 

2 . (U. S.) * A movable frame, by which dishes 
etc. are passed from one room or story of a house 
to another.* (Webster, 1864.) 

[* So called in my father’s house.' F. Hall.] 

Dumby, eat her form of Dummy. 

Dume, obs, f. Dumb ; obs. Sc. f. Doom v. 

Dumotoie (di/Jm/h? 0 -*), a. Bot. [f. L. dumetum 
thicket (of thorn-bushes), f. diimus thorn-bush, 
bramble: see -obk.] Bosh-like. 

a 1884 Henslow is cited by Webster. 

X>um found, -er : see Dumbfound, -er. 

Dummdl(du*mel),n. {sb.) dial. [app. a deriv. of 
Dumb, with the more general sense seen in Gcr, 
dummy Du. domm .] 

A. adj. Stupid, dull, slow. B. sb. A dumb 
person ; a stupid, dull person. 

1970 Levins Man ip. 33 A Dumc>, stupidns . . A Dummcl, 
muftis, 1847-78 Hai.liwri.l, Dammit, a Mow jade. Salop . 
1878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at //. 115 Severe weather, 
which makes all wild animals ‘dummcl . 1881 Leicestmh. 
Gloss . , Dummcl, a dolt ; a blockhead. 1883 Hampxh. Gloss., 
Dumbie, stupid. Dummtll, slow to comprehend. 1888 
Berks k Wiis., Dummle, in animals, sluggish. 

f Dtrmmerell. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Dumb a .] A 
dumb person ; a dummy. 

199a G. Harvey Piercis Super. 185 Is it not impossible 
for Humanity to be a Spittle-man, Rhetortque a dummcrell 
. . History a oankrowt f 

t Dirmxnerer. Old slang. Also 6 dommerar, 
7 -er. (f. Dumb «.] The cant name for a beggar 
who pretended to be dumb. 

sgfty Harman Carnot xii. (i860) 57 The Dommerars are 
lewd and most subtyll people *, the moste part of these are 
Walch men. 1619 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 974 It is 
thought he will turne Dum merer, he practises already, and 
is. .many times taken speechless®, flea Flitch t a Beggar's 
Bush n. i, Hlggen your orator .. That whilom was your 
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Dorn merer, tyag in Hew Cant Diet. 1894 H. Ainsworth 
Rook t ooo d 111. v, The dummerar, whose tongue had been 
cut out by the Algerines. 

Dummify (dr mifri), v. nonce~wd. [f. Dummy 
•f -FY.l tram. To make a dummy of. 

>893 L adv Fl, Dixir in Mod. Rev. I. v. 461 Royalty, 
mumrayfied by custom and dummyfied by law. 

DmnminMM. rare . [f. next ♦ -nebs.] The 
quality of being a dummy. 

189a C. A. Bristed Eng. University (ed. a) atj note, A 
little anecdote, .which, .strikingly illustrates the aummiuess 
of a certain class of the English population. 

Domaj, dumby (d»mi), sb. Al106-7.fr. 
dum ml e, dumbie, 8 duramee, 9 dumbee. [f. 
Dumb a. + -y. Cf. Blacky, Dakky.] 

1 . A dumb person, colloq. 

«S8* Fbrcuson Scot. Prov. ( 1785) »o(Jam ) Dummie canna 
lie. s6ie Boyd Last Batfetl of Soule (i6»oi 1049 1 Jam.) All 
men are lyers, but Duminie cannot lye. 1681 Colvil Whigs 
Suppiic. (1751) 1 so Like to dunibies making signs, 18113 
Moore Fables 96 The wise men of Egypt were secret as 
dummies. s8*6 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 117 
Tongue tied like a dumbie. a 1849 Hor. Smith Addr. 
Mummy ii, Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy. 

2 . At IV hist y An imaginary player represented by 
an exposed * hand *, managed by and serving as 
partner to one of the players ; a game so played. 

Double dummy, a game in which two 'hands’ are ex- 
posed, so that each of the two players manages two ' hands ’ 
1736 Swirr Proposal for Regut, Quadrille Wks. 1834 VI I. 
374 She shall not handle a card that night, but Dummy 
shall be substituted in her room. i8as Lamb Lett. (18881 
II. 140 We have a corner at double dumbee for you, i8a6 
Disraeli Viv Grey (L.1 He proposed that we should play 
double dummy, a 1839 Praed Poems { 1864) II. 181 Hell 
see her, silent as a mummy, At whist, with her two maids 
and dummy. 1896 Whist-player { 1858) 70 Dummy cannot 
revoke, i860 Bohn's Hand-bk. Games iv. 178 He who 
draws the lowest card takes Dumby as his partner. 

3 . A person who has nothing to say or who takes no 
active part in affair* ; a dolt, blockhead. 

1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina II. 61 Those who take 
you for a dummy will be out of their reckoning. 1840 
Dickens Barn Fudge lxl. If the chief magistrate^ a man 
and not a dummy. 1856 Miss Mulock 7. Halifax (cd. 
17) 319 Half the House of Commons is made up of harm- 
less dummies. 

4 . One who is a mere toofof another; a * man of 
straw* ; in Australia, a man eraplojcd lo take up 
crown-land as if for himself, but in reality for another 
person who is not entitled to do so. 

1866 Roorrson Poems 33 The good selectors got most of 
the land The dummies bcine afraid to stand. 1880 C. H. 
Pearson in Victorian Fet>. I. 537 Nodoubt this will reduce 
the area upon which dummying is profitable, and the average 
profits of dummies. 1885 Law Tunes Rep. 1. 1. 687/a Inc 
petitioner was from first to last a mere dummy in the hands 
of Mr. Tassie. 

6 . A counterfeit object made to resemble the real 
thing, as a sham or empty package, drawer, etc. in 
a shop, made as though containing goods ; a substi- 
tute used to maik or occupy a space in an arrange- 
ment of articles, etc. ; spec., 

a. A block, model, or lay figure on which clothes, hair, etc. 
are displayed, b. A figure representing a man in rifle or 
artillery practice. C. A floating landing-stage, or dumb 
barge 4- A hatter's pressink-iron. 0. A set of sheets or 
leaves of paper made to resemble a book or document. See 
also quots. 1858, 1864, and c.f 6. 

a 1849 Hood Tale Trumpet vii, She was deaf as any 
tradesman’s dummy. 1850 1 ‘hackeray Hobson's Chou e 11. 
Wks. 1886 XXIV. 338 A dark green suit, purchased at an 
establishment in Holborn, off the dummy at the door. iSez 
lllustr, Lond. News 53 Attempted to jump on to the 
'dummy' before the vessel had got quite alongside. 1896 
S. C. Brers Gloss. Terms. Dumby , a floating bar^e con- 
nected with a pier. 1857 Mr*. Mathews Tea- T. Talk I. 
141 Like the dummies on a young lawyer's shelf. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , Dummy . .a name given by firemen 
to the jets from the mains or chief water pipes. 1864 Wfb- 
8TPR, Dummy , 1. Adumb-wniter (Colloq.) . . 5. A locomotive 
with condensing engine*, and, hence, without the noise of 
escaping steam. 1870 lllustr. Loud. Nnvs 34 Sept. 337 On 
Friday the small gun was again fired, at various ranges, 
from t 3 oo down to 400 yards, at targets and at dummies . 
making the same targets and producing the like destruc- 
tive effect among the dummies. 1871 Daily Newt 38 Apr. 
(Farmer), The Bill is not yet in the hand* of member* or 
public, the document placed on the table of the Lords being 
what is, in parliamentary slang, called a 1 dummy *. 1893 

Leeds Mercury 19 May s/a Mr. Acland.. laid the new 
Evening School Code in dummy form on the table of the 
House of Commons. 

0 . slang. A pocket-book, 

178k in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue (Farmer). 181a in J. 
H. > rAUX Ft ash Did. *•34 H. Ainsworth Rookwood 111. 
v. Then out with the dummy. 

7 . attrib. or adj. Counterfeit, sham ; see 4. 
Dummy whist : see a. 

1843 Lefevrk Life Tntv. Physic. III. in. xi. 334, I found 
three gentlemen playing a rubber of dummy whist. 1646 
Punch XL 185 (Farmer) A Dummy list of Causes has long 
since been preferred. 1870 Reads Put yourself} «tc. I. xi, 
37^5 A very beautiful organ that had an oval mirror in the 
midst of its gilt dummy pipes 187a O. W. Holmes Poet 
Breakf-t. i. (1885) 13 The dummy clock-dial- 189a Steven- 
son Across the Plains 15, I have. .enjoyed some capital 
sport there with a dummy gun. 

Dummy, V. Australia, [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
To select or take up (land) in one’s own name, 
but really in the interest of another person who is 
not himself entitled to do so. Also absol. 


*•73 TtOLijorv Austr , 4 N, Z. vi. sot The system is 
generally called dummying— putting up a non-existent free 
selector— and is illegal. 1880 C. H. Prarson in Vu tortmn 
Rev . I. 5«r A cry is raised, .that land is dummied for rich 
men. Ibid 531 A man who has dummied 3*0 acres. 1889 
Mrs. C Pmakd Head Station 15 The expediency of doing 
a little ' dummying 

So Dtt^mmyljiia., the practice of dummying land. 

1879 Spec tator (Melbourne) 10 June 8^9 ' Larrikininm * 
was used as a synonym for ' blackguardism *, and 4 dummy- 
ism * for ' perjury '. 1877 M. Clarks Hist. Australia 11 1 
It contains powers to prevent dunum-ism, and gives con- 
cessions to Crown lessees. 1880 C. H. Prarson in /7<- 
tonan Re v. I. 533 In Victoria, .the system specially favours 
dummyism. 

Dummygrane, var. of Dkmiohainb, Obs . 

1968 .Satir, Poems Reform. xlvIH. 76 With vlts to renew 
it. And gar it glanxs lyk Dummygrane. 

DumortUrit* (diMmd'Jtiarait). Min. [Named 
1881 after M. Dumortier.j A silicate of alumina, 
occurring in minute crystals in gneiss, and showing 
unusual dichroi&m. 

1881 Amer. Jml. Sc. Scr. 111. XXII. 157 Dumortierite . . 
ha* a bright blue color. 

Dumose (di# 7 mju*s\ a. rare. [nd. L diimds us 
bushy, f. diimus thorn -bush, bramble.l a. Full of 
bushes, b. Bot. Having a compact bushy habit 
of growth. 

[ 1613 Cocker am, Dnmosous, full of bushes } 17SI Bailey, 
Dumose , full of Brambles and Briers. 

Hence Damo iity. 

1696 Blount Glossogr , Dumosity , that hath many, or is 
full of Brambles or Bryer*. (Sic ) 

Dumotui (diw in^s), a. - Dumose, a. 

*«47 in Cnaio. 

Dump (dpmp), sb. i Also 6 dompe, doompe, 
dumppe, 6-7 dump©, [First found early in 16th c. ; 
derivation obscure. 

In form it corresponds to MDu. domp exhalation, hare, 
mint ; and possibly the original notion might be a mental 
hare or mixt, in which the mind is befogged ; but connecting 
links are not known, and the sense-development in Kng. 
does not quite favour such a starting-point. Cf. also the 
Ger. adj. dumpf LG. dump , dull, flat, hollow (in sound), 
dead, obtuse ; mentally depressed,! louded, dared, or dulled, 
having the sensations blunted (Grimm) ; gloomy (silent ei 
(Flflgcl); but this ix known only from middle of lothc., and 
has no corresponding sb.) 

1 1 - A lit of abstraction or musing, a reverie ; a 
dazed or puzzled state, a maze ; pcrplt xity, amaze- 
ment ; absence of mind. (Often in //.) Obs. 

i$»3 Skkiton Cart. Laurell 14 So depely dtownyd I was 
in this duinpe, enrraumpyshed so sore was my conceyte, 
lhat, me to rent, I lent me to a stumpe of an oke. 1530 
[see Dumb r. 3 il. 1986 J. Hookkr Gira/d. Irel. in Holm- 
shed II. 17/1 I'i heyJ were in a great dumpe and perplexttie, 
and in a maner weie at their wits end. 161 1 C’otrr., Donne t 
la muse d, to put into a duinpe, to make lo ntudie, or pause 
about a matter. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii 973 'lo rouse 
him from lethargic dump, He tweak’d his nose, with gentle 
thump, c 1698 Lockk < and. Unde* si. f 45 The shame that 
suth dumps came to well-bred people, when it carries them 
away from the company. 

2 . A fit of melancholy or depression ; now only 
in pi. {colloq. and more or less humorous) : Heavi- 
ness of mind, dejection, low spirits. 

109 More Comf. agst. Trib . 1. Wks. 1140/3 What heape* 
of hcauynesse, hat he of late fallen amonge vs ahead ye, with 
whnhe some of our poore famdye bee fallen into mu he 
dumpe*. 1599 W. Watreman Bardie l ac ions it. till 179 
Nor lacke throwe men into desperate doompes. 198a I . 
WAT*oNC7///«r// of l.oue xj. (ArlO 47 Into howe sorrowful! 
a dumpe, or sounden extasip he fell, c 1600 Chery Chase 
198 For Witherington needs must I wayle A* one in doleful 
dumpe*. 1664 Butler llud. 11. i. 85 Hu head, like one 111 
doleful dump, Between his Knee*. 1714 Sir ft's C orr. 
Wks. 1841 II. 513 He tells me that he left you [Swift] hor- 
ridly in the dumps. 1789 Grosb Diet, Vu/g. Tongue s.v., 
Down in the dumps , low spirited, melancholy. 1890 T»«a< k- 
kray Lett. 33 Apr., If 1 am dismal don’t I give you the 
benefit of the dumps? 

+ 3 . A mournful or plaintive melody or song; 
also, by extension, a tune in general ; sometimes 
app. used for a kind of dance. Obs. 

a 1593 Udai 1. Royster D. 11, i. (Arb.) 33 Then twang with 
our sonets, and twang with our dumps, And heyhougn from 
our heart, as heaute as lead lumpe*. a 1986 Sidney Souh. 
in Arb. Gamer II. 180 Some good old dumpe, that Cham er* 
mistresse knew. 1991 Shakh. Two Gent. 111. ii. 65 To their 
Instruments Tune a deploring dumpe. 1610 Holland Cam- 
den's Brit. 1. 4? 1 The funeral! Song or Dump of a most 
ancient British Bard. 1706 Addison Rosamond \ is , Wh.«t 
heart of stone Can hear her moan, And not in dump* so 
doleful Join? 0189a Moore Vision ii. 33 I.ike an Irish 
Dump (‘the words by Moore’) At an amateur concert 
screamed in score. 

Damp, sb.'* [Not known before the latter part 
of 1 8th c., some time later than Dumfy a. 1 , from 
which it is prob. a bock-formation.] 

A term familiarly applied to various objects of 
4 dumpy * shape. 

a. A roughly-cast leaden counter, used by boys in some 
games. (In quot. 1859 applied to the dt*k of metal or 
» blank ' before being coined.) b. A name of certain small 
com* j tsp. a coin worth is. 3 d. formerly current in Aus- 
tralia, made by punching a disk out of (he middle of a 
Spanish dollar and milling the edge. Hence (slang or 
colloq.) u*ed allusively for a small coin or amount ; and in 
pi. for money in general. O. A kind of bolt or nail used in 
ship-building (also dump-bolt , dump-natl\ \ see quots. d. 
A kind of quoit made of rope for playing on board ship. 
©. A local name for a short thick skittle; pi. the game 
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played with these. f. A globular sweetmeat, a ‘bull's-eye*. 
g. Applied to a short ami stout person, 

%. 1770-90 L>. Kilni-k i'illags Sihool ix. in Miss Yange 
Storehouse of Status (1H70) 309* I could buy .. a top too, 
und some dumps, and a new skipping-rope. *765 Grose 
Diet. Vnlg. Jong m S.V., Dumps are atso small pietes of 
lead, cast by m hoolboys in the shape of money. 18*5 Honk 
Every-day Bk. I. *53 The cajkhih were leaden representa* 
lions of cot ks and hens pitched at by leaden dumps. 1817 
Hood A\ trosftit. Rev. v, My dumps are made of more than 
lead a 1845 — Tale Trumpet xxxvi, Playing at dumps, or 
pitch in the hole. 1859 All Year Round No. 10. 239 The 
golden dumps that are passed into the Weighing Room .. 
urc distributed amongst the balances. 

b 1 8a 1 Hunk of N. .S. I Yales Notice <, May, In Hyman 
Coins Austral. (1893)111. 59 The following Description of 
illegal Coin is much in Circulation : — Dollars and Dumps 
that arc not Stiver. 1841 Barham Ingot. Lee., Sir Rupert, 
When a gentleman jumps In the river at midnight for want 
of ‘ the dumps \ 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 IV. xxxv, 
It's ail gone, every dump. i8«a J. West Hist . 7 asmania 
II. 141 Dumps struck out from dollars. *« 7 ° Hknkrkv C limit 
Eng. Coins (1891) 293 '1 he pieces (halfpence nnd farthings) 
of 1717 and 1718 are much thickrr and smaller than those 
of the following dates, and generally go by the name of 
dumps 189a A. Hikrkil Ret Judicata 1 v. 116 One of 
those questions . . that, .docs not matter a dump. 

0. 1794 Ringing 4 Seamanship 1 . 7, Nails. Dump , are 
round, and liave long flat points. 1867 Smyth SaitoVs 
Word-bk., Dump-boll , a short bolt driven ill to the plank 
and timber as a partial security previous to the thorough 
fastenings being put in. 1870 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV, 
(x> 1 'lhe fastenings, in the deck-planking .consist of nails 
or dumps (short bolts) driven into, not through the beams. 

e. 1895 ir. Sussex County limes 4 May 8/5 A game 
known as * dumps’. 

t 1869 Black more Loma D, ii. 5 Some of us having 
sucked much parliament and dumps at my only charges. 
1894 — Per lye rots 2 lhe big Tom Waldron supplied the 
little Phil Peumloe with dumps and penny. puddings. 

g. 1840 K. Howard Jack Ashore xvni. (Straim ), Ilcr 
dump of a daughter. 1867 Cami yi f. Rem in II. sj A puffy, 
thickset, vulgar little dump of an old man. 1887 c. Hazard 
Mem Dtman v. 94 The little dump of a rector made an 
eloquent address on the importance of observing the laws. 

Dump, sbA local, [peril, uf Norse origin : cf. 
Norw. dump pit, pool, also dial. Gcr. dump/, 
dtimpfdy dumps/, a deep place in flowing or stand- 
ing water, an abyss (Grimm) ; l>u. dompelcn to 
plunge, dive, dip.J A deep hole in the bed of a 
liver or pond, 

1788 W. Marshall. E. Vorksh. Gloss., Dump, u deep 
hole of water; feigned at least to be bottomless. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Class , Dump , a deep hole in the bed 
of a river, or in a pool of water. 1887 Kuskin Hart us In - 
el hsus 28 An Alpine stream, .becomes a series of humps and 
dumps wherever it is shallow. 

Dump, sb.* [f. Dump vA, sense* a, 3 .] 

1. (Chtclly U. S.) A pile or heap of refuse or 
other matter ‘dumped’ or thrown down. 

1871 Rept. in Daily News at Sept., The dump i» Iwing 
overhauled and the pay ore selected for the company's mill. 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 8t A canyon .. was here 
walled across by a dump of rolling stones. 1883 Blaikw , 
Metg. Jnn. 49 note. A 'dump' is the mass of refuse matter 
whbh gathets at the mouth of a mine. 1885 C. F. Holder 
Marvels A Him Life 8 It was pointed out as an ash-dump 
from a steamer. 189* St, James' (las. 10 Sept. 16/1 Small 
chips of qu irt* wlmli I took from the dump of this working. 

2. (Chiefly CAS.) A place where refuse material, 
*•</, from a mine or quarry, is deposited. 

187a Raymond Statist, Mines A Mining 68 Natural ad- 
vantages for the construction of dumps and undercurrents. 
1883 Century Mag, Jan. 327/t To use fthc cation] a* a 'dump' 
or depository for the * tailings ‘ or debris of his sluices. 1891 
Boston (Mass )Youth , s Comp, o July 13/1 Thrown by house- 
keepers into the domestic ash-barrel, and from there, .taken 
to the town or city * dump’. 

3. A dull abrupt blow, a thud ; a bump, as of a 
heavy body falling. 

i8a$ Jamieson, Dump, a stroke [with the feet], a 1859 

I. Hun r Robin Hood 11. xxviii, As in a leathern butt of wine 

Stuck that arrow with a dump. 1894 Mrs. Crokkr Mr. 
Jervis I. an Mis. Brande .was now let down with a dump. 

4. Comb., as dump-heap, dump-pile *» 1 . 

1884 J.G. Bourkk Snake Dance of Moquis xxvl. 286 On 
the outskirts of the town are great dump-piles. 

Dump, a. rare . [In sense 1 , app. f. Dump sb A 
In sense a, perh. related to LG. and EFris. dump 
damp, moist, heavy, close, hollow in sound, etc.] 

+ 1. In a * dump amazed, perplexed ; to strike 
dump, to strike with amazement. (But perhaps an 
error for to strike dumb.) Obs. 

1616 S. Ward Coate from Altar (1627) 31 How can hee 
chose but be strucke dumpe? x6as Madbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman eTAlf. 1 . 53 He was strooken so duinpe, and so 
full of wonder, to see what I had show'd him, that hee had 
not a word to say. [Cf. Ibid. 1 . 70 Whil’st they were thus 
struckon into their dumps and doubts.] 

2. Of the consistence of dough or dumpling ; 
without elasticity or spring. 

185a Meand crings of Mem.. An heiress doughy. like and 
dump 1866 J. B. Rose Eel. 4 Georg. Yirg, 83 The more 
we knead, the denser will it grow, Adhesive like to pitch 
and dump as dough. 

Dump (dump), vA Also 4 domp(e. [perh. 
of Norse origin ; cf. Da. dumpe, Norw. dumpa , 
Sw. dial, dompa , to fall suddenly or with a rush, 
to fall flump ; also in same sense the Sw. str. vb. 
dim fa, damp, dumpit ; which may show the primaiy 
ablaut scries. But the sense of the word nas evi- 
dently received onomatopoeic modification, from 


its suggestiveness of a dull abruptly-checked blow 
or thud, and of the action producing this ; cf. thump \ 

+ I. in M E. use. 

+1. intr. To fall with sudden force ; to plunge. 

*3.. E. E, A Rtt. P. C. 362 Vp-so doun »chal je dumpe 
depe to be abyme. 1333 5a Minot Poems (1887) x. 34 Kene 
men sail be kepe, Andoo pe dye on a day, ana domp in j>e 
depe. ciquoDestr, Troy 10713 But I degh of bi dynt, and 
dump into helle. Ibid. 13280 'The folke in the flete felly 
)>ai urownen pat dump in tne depe and to detbc passe. 

t b. trans. To cast or fling down forcibly, to 
plunge down. Obs. (exc. as in 3 ). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22643 And driue bam dun all vntil hell. 
And dump [Gdtt. betej pe deuels kidcr in. 

II. in modern use. 

2. trans. (Chiefly U.S.) To throw down in a 
lump or mass, as in tilting anything out of a cart ; 
to shoot or dejx>sit (rubbish, etc.) ; to fling down 
or drop (anything) with a bump. Also Jig. in 
reference to persons, 

tta§ Webs ter, Dump , v. L, to throw or drop, as a load 
from a cart. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 387 Loading them 
[cart*] with dirt, and dumping them upon the road 1870 
Emerson Soc. 4. Solit., Civilisation Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 13, 
1 see. .California quartz-mountains dumped down in New 
York. 1870 MacCook Nat. Hist. Agrtc. Ant Texas 139 
Presently the carcasses . . were carried up und dumped into 
the water. 1880 Karl Diinraven in 19 th Cent . Oct. 593 The 
houses, .are .. dumped down anywhere. 188a Standend 9 
Dec. 1/6 l he tip system . . by which manure . .can be dumped 
. with no further labour than working a crank handle to 
give the . , cart body the necessary inclination. 188a Sala 
A mer. Rents. <1885) 128 A baggage porter ‘dumps' trunks 
and portmanteau* down on the pavement as though he 
were delighted with the noise they mnde in falling. 

fig, 1887 Westm. Rev. CXXVII 1 . 349 Hundreds of 
thousands of the poorest and least educated peasantry in 
, . Europe were all at once dumped upon the American 
seaboard. 1890 ( 7 . B. Smaw Tab. Ess. Sthiatism 189 To 
dump four hundred and fifty millions a year down on the 
Exchequer counter. 

b. intr. for rcjl . To deposit oneself, drop down. 

1891 Daily Nesvs 10 Jan. 3/3 Down we dump in the dead 
rushes, buckle on our own skates, and are piesenily flying 
away with the rest of them. 

3. trans. To thump, beat, strike. Sc. 

1808x8 Jamieson, Dump, to strike with the feet. 183^-53 
T. Ballantynk in Whistle- Pinkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 74 
He thumpit the blacksmith hame to his wife, He dumpit 
the butcher, who ran for his life. 

b. intr. To strike with a dull abrupt thud. 

183a L. Hunt Rot lean Battle Bks. 115 ’lhe book, like 
butter dumps against his head. 

4. trans. To compress (wool-bales), as by hy- 
draulic pressure. Australia. 

187a C. H. Eufn My IVife and I in Queensl. 68. 1896 
Morris Austral English s.v., Bales are often marked 1 Not 
to be dumped 

t Dump, vA Obs. [f. Dump j£.i] 

1. intr. a. To fall into, or l>e in, on abstracted 
or absent state of mind; to muse. b. To be ill 
the dumps ; to be sad or downcast in spirit. 

1530 Palhgr. 531, I duinpe, I fall 19 a dumpe or musyng 
upon thyngrs, je me amuse . . He dumpeth nowe a days 
more than he was wont to do. 1581 Stanyhukst AEncis 
11. (Arb.) 46 With Colericquc fretting I dumpt and ranckled 
in anguish. 1590 Greene Orl . Tur. (1599) 17 He knows 
the Countie (like to Cassius) Sits sadly dumping, ayming 
Cesars death. 1590 — Never Too Late G, I thought either 
Diana sate musing on the principles of her modesty, or 
Venus malcontent, dumping on her amours. 

2. trans. To cast into melancholy, sadden, grieve, 
cast down. (Sometimes blending with Dump v A) 

c 1585 Cartwright in R. Browne Anew. to Cartunight 
87 lhe greater nomber of them being dumped with duml>e 
ministerte. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stujfe 45 The gods. . were 
so dumpt with this miserable wracke [uf Hero and LeandcrJ, 
that they beganne to abhorre all moysture. 16x4 Fokhrs 
Dgf. Lavfull Ministers 66 Gam.) Which . . hath dumped 
in a deep sorrow all true hearts of both the (lands. 

Dtrmp&ge. U.S. [f. Dump vA + -agk.] The 
work of dumping or emptying out refuse, ballast, 
etc. ; the privilege of doing this on a particular piece 
of ground ; the lee paid for this privilege. 

>864 in Webster. 

Dumper (dzrmpaj). U.S. [f. Dump vA + 
-ebL] a. One who * dumps ' or deposits lubbish, 
etc. D. A dumping-cart or truck. 

z88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Dumper, a tilting-car used 
on dumps. 

Dumpily (dirmpili), adv. [f. Dumpy a . 2 + 
-LY 2.1 In a dumpy manner or form. 

1880^ Watson in Jmt. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 8a. 126 Another 
specimen is more dumpily conical. 

Dumpiness ; dtrmpinte). [f. as prec. 4 - -NK 88 .] 
The state or quality of being dumpy. 

< x8*4 Miss Miti-ord Village Ser, 1. (1863) 128 A very little 
inclined to clumsy dumpiness. 1883 Miss Braddon Gold. 
Calf xi. 147 Girls with nineteen inch waists, before whom 
I felt myself a monster of dumpiness. 

Dumping (di' mpiq), vbl, sbA [f. Dump vA 4 
-inoI.J The action of the verb Dump; flinging 
down m a hcavv mass ; depositing of rubbish, etc. ; 
concr. a heap of material flung down or deposited. 

*883 Howells Woman's Reason xii. The Common, where 
for three months past the monumental dumpings of the icy 
streets had dismally accumulated. Sala Land, up to 

date xvil 210 NoLes of the hammering of rivets, and the 
dumping down of huge sheets of metal. 


b. altnb. Used for dumping or depositing loads, 
as dumping-bucket , -car, -cat ty -ground f - machine % 
-place, - reel , -sled, -wagon. 

1857 kl. Y. Tribune 18 May (Bartlett), There is much 
difficulty in getting dumping grounds for the dirt from the 
streets. 1874 Knight Diet, Meih.. Dumping-reel, an ar- 
rangement in a harvester for dropping the gavels of grain. 
X883 HarpePs Mag. May 829 'x Dumping-place for city 
refuse. 1885 Pali Mall G. 2 Ian. 3/1 A * dumping ground* 
for all the human garbage collected in the moral cesspools 
of the [French] Republic. 

t Dumping, vbl. sbA Obs. [f. Dump vA + 
-incD.I Mental stupefaction. 

154s udall Erasm. Apoph. 114 b, To note the brutish 
grovsenesse and dumping of the tuinde. 

4 Dumping, sb. Obs. [f. Dump vA (sense 1) + 
-ING. or (m iorm dom/yng) a nasalized form of 
doppyng, f. Dop v. Cf. the synonym dompus, app. 
a nasalized form of doppeSy Doppk A dab- 
chick or didapper. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. xiv. 169 In mareis and in mores In 
myres and in wateres Dompynges \%>.rr. dumpynges, dop- 
pynge*, dompus] dyueden. 

Dumpish (dmnp.f), a. [f. Dump sbA 4 - 18 H.] 
1 1- Dull, stupid, slow-witted ; inactive, inert, 
spiritless ; destitute of sensation ; abstracted, in- 
sensible to outwaid things ; dull, uninteresting. Obs. 

*545 Ascham Toxofh, (Arb.) 28 Base and dompys**hc wittes 
can ncuer 1 * hurte with continuall studie. 1358 Piiaer 
sT.ucid vi. Q j b, Cumbrous Age of dompi*he ycf-rex. 156a 
Bulleyn Dial. Soarnes 4 Lhir. 41 b, A dumpische pri- 
uation of Rente. 1602 Florio Montaigne \l xii. (1632) 
258 She was but in a deepe study, and dumpish retracting 
into hersdfe. c x68a Hickkringili. WksAij 16) J 1 . 3 Let such 
busie Ceiihurers use their own I.utnpLh Dutnmsli grave way. 

2 . Sad, melancholy ; dejected, ‘ in the dumps’. 
* 56 * J. Hkywood Prom. <* Epigr. (1867) 182 1 ant dump- 
yshc to Ree thee play the drabbe. 1595 Southwell Ms- 
onis 23 Dolcfull tunes for dumpish caies 16x7 B»*. Hall 
Heaven upon Earth f 23 It is a false slander raised on 
christianitie that it niaketh men dumpish and melan- 
chulicke. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr, 11. 17 She wilL.be dumpish 
or unneighbourly. *770 Mad. D'Arblay Diaiy Jan , On 
Monday .. 1 was wofully dumpish. 1847 Emerson Eng. 
traits xix. (1856) 310 In prosperity they were moody and 
dumpish, but in adversity they were grand, 
b. Such as to put one ‘ in the dumps \ 
r 1727 Lett. fr. Miot's Jmt. (1722) I. 89 The Day and 
Weather being as sad and dumpisn as old Saturn himself, 

Du'mpishly, adv. Ii. prec. + -ly*.] In a 
dumpish manner; dejectedly, gloomily. 

cx6ai S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 47 If ihou liucst 
dumpishly, and yet say thou liuest by raith. 1848 Bi*. 
Hall Select Th. § 61 (R.) One so dumpishly sad, as if he 
would freez to death in melancholy. 

Dtrmpichness. [f- ns prec. + -ness ] 

+ 1. Sluggishness, Inertness, insensibility. Obs. 
1373-80 Baret A tv. D 1356 A Dumpe, or dumpishncssc. 
torpor . a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 
444 That which is born of the fle%h hath all the properties 
of the flesh, heaviness and duninishncss. 1677 Horneck Gt. 
Law Consid. v. (1704) 307 What means that .. strange 
dumpixhness, when God courts nnd beseeches my soul? 

2. Dejection ; tendency to be in the dumps. 

1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV (an. 151 237 b, What should 
sigmfie, that dumpixhenes of myndc, and inward sighyng. 
1653 Bogan Mirth Chr. Life 104 Making pictures in his 
fancy.. out of pensivenessc and dumpishnevse. 1884 II. 
Bradshaw in Life (1888) 116 Never allow yourself more 
than five minutes, .for the luxury of dumpishness 
Dnmple (d^mp’l), V. rare . fa. [noncc- 
formation from dumpling.'] trans . To make or 
cook, as a dumpling. Obs . b. [? f. Dumpy *,] To 
bend or compress into a dumpy shape. 

i6s< Massinger New Way 111. it, Greedy. Without order 
for the dumpling? Over. Let it be dumpled Which way 
thou wilt. x8*7 Scott Diary >7 Jan. in Lockhart, He was a 
little man, dumpled up together, and so ill made as to seem 
almost deformed. >888 Browning Ring 4- Bk. vm. 63 Let 
law come dimple Cinonciuo's cheek. And Latin dumple 
Cinarcllo'* thin. 

Dumpling (dtrmplin). Also 7-9 dumplin. 
[prob. t. same source as Dump a. : see -lino.] 

1. A kind of pudding consisting of a mass of 
paste or dough, more or less globular in form, 
either plain and boiled, or inclosing fruit and boiled 
or baked. (Oiiginally attributed to Norfolk.) 

c *600 Day Begg. Bednitl Gr, 11. ii. (1881) 35 When mine 
Hostis came up to call me, I was as naked as your Norfolk- 
Dumplin. 1608 Akmin Nest Ninn. (1842) 17 He lookt like 
a Norfolke dumpling, thicke and snort. 1888 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 293/2 A Dumpling, or Pot-Ball is made either 
long or round, as the maker pleaseth. 1700 Steele 7 at Ur 
No. 10 P a An Esquire of Norfolk eats Two Pounds of 
Dumplin every Meal. *791 Maxwell in Boswell Johnson 
an. 1770 (1831) I. 391 A clergyman of small income., 
brought up a family very reputably, whit h he chiefly fed 
with apple dumplings. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. f. i, Now, 
to many a Royal Society, the Creation of a World ts little 
more mysterious than tne cooking of a Dumpling; con- 
cerning which last, indeed, there have been minds to whom 
the question, How the apples were got in, presented diffi- 
culties. 

b. transf. A pasty mass like a dumpling. 

1943 Land. 4 Country Brew. in. (ed. 2) 190 Mix them up 
. . into a Mass, out of which form Dumplin s. Ibid. 340 
Oyster- shell -powder, Pebble-stone-powder . . one Quartern 
of French Brandy, and two Ounces of powder'd Ginger ; 
Knead all together into four or flve Dumplins. 

2. A dumpy animal or person, short and of 
rounded outline*. 
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*5*7 Mjnsheu Ductor §. v. Dwarfe, A dwarfe, dumplln, 
a Nobodie. 1641 Best Farm. Bkt . (Surtees) 5 Short runtish 
sheepe..of the shepheardes called* dumplinges, or grass© 
belly'de lambes. xM Craven Dial , Dumpling, a little fat 
child or person, as broad aa long. 1848 Dicker* Dombey 
ix. You ought to have a nice little dumpling of a wife. 

8 . ait rib, and Comb. 

1718 Arbuthnot DU s. Dumpling 91 Why should Dump* 
ling-Eating be ridicul'd* or Dumpling»Eaters dcrideat 
i8ss R. S. Surtees Spongt'x Sp. Tour (1893) 180 A young 
dumpling-shaped doctor. 1869 Miss Bm addon Sir Jasper 
Iv. 36 She had no idea that there could be auy prcltiness in 
a dumpling figure. 

Dumps, dial. var. of Diiips. 

Dumpty (d**mpti), a . (, sb .) By-form of DuMrr 
a ,' 1 (See also Humpty-dumpty.) 

1847-76 Halliwell, Dumpty , a very short person. West. 
>*S7 • Ci mosley Two V. Ago xxv, Mary conies in ; a Utile 
dumpty body with a yellow face and a red nose. 1879 
E. W. Robinson Coward Consc . 1. iii, The dumpty wooden 
lighthouse. 1891 Dawn 0/ Day 158 The 4 dumpty dolly 
is a piece of mustin twitted up with a lump of sugar 
Inside it, which some mothers give their children to suck. 

Dumpy (dmnpD, a . l [i* Dump sb . 1 4- -y.] 

Melancholy, dejected, ‘in the dumps*. 

a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco If altered 041 For Dumpier 
none then the Tobacconer ; None sadder then the gladdest 
of their Host. 1895 Brock ett N. C. Gloss., Dumpy , 
sullen, a 184s Hood John Trot vi, And left her to ner 
widowhood, Of course more dumpy still. 

Dumpy (dirmpi), a . 2 (sb. ) [Appears in middle 
of 18th c.: not in Johnson 1755-87, nor in Ash 
17 75 » * n Todd 1818. Its form is that of a deriva- 
tive from a sb. dump (of. lumpy , stump-y) ; but 
the sb Dump with which it goes, is known only 
later, and appears to be a back-formation from this 
adj. It is not obvious how these words can be 
connected with the other sbs.and vbs. of same form.] 
Short and stout ; deficient in length or stature. 
*790 Student II. 225 Short, dumpy, gouty, crooked finger*. 
1808 Scott / et, to G. Fills 23 Feb. in Lockhart, The 5th 
cun 10 of a certain dumpy quarto, entitled Marmion. 1819 
Byron Juan i. Ixi, Her stature tall — I hate a dumpy woman. 
t8s6 Mayhkw Rhine 44 Everlasting rows of dumpy willows. 

b. Dumpy Intel : a spirit-level used in surveying, 
having a short telescope with a large aperture. 

>838 P. Bkuff Engineer. Fieldwork 137 Gravutt's Im- 
proved J<evel. commonly called (from its appearance) the 
Dumny Level. 1885 A then. rum 33 May 664 On levelling 
and the use of the dumpy level. 

B. sb. a. A dumpy person or animal ; spec, one 
of a breed of very short -legged fowls ; in pi. a nick- 
name for the Nineteenth Hussars, b. Short lor 
dumpy level ; see above. 

*808-18 J m* ik son, Dumpy, adj. Short and thick ; also used 
as a *b. 1868 Who breaks , pays (Tauchn.) 39 (Hoppe) The 
daughter is a dumpy. *878 TRlMtN Regiments Ifnt. Army 
38 (The Nineteenth Hussar* J nicknamed ‘the Dumpies’ 
when raised, from the diminutive sue of the men. 1885 
Bazaar 30 Mar. 1267/9 Dumpies* egg*, genuine Scotch 
breed. 

Dun (dzm), a. Also 4 ~6 dune, donne, 5 don, 
5-7 dunne, 6 doon. 0. Sc. 6 dyn, 9 din. [OE. 
dun(n, perh. flom Celtic : cf. Irish and Gael, donn 
brown, Welsh dwn 4 subfuscus’ (Davies).] 

1 . Of a dull or dingy brown colour; now esp . 
dull greyish brown, like the hair of the ass and 
mouse. 

9S3 Charter of Fadred in Cod. Dipl. V. 395 Danne to 
San redan hole; and 8anne to dan dunnan hole, c 1000 
A£lfric Voc. in Wright 46 Nomina colorum. Dosinus uel 
cine reus, assc dun. Nat ins, dun. Chaucer Rom. 

Rose 1913 She was not broune no dunne of hewe f out 
nestoit nt brune ne bise J. 1388 Wyclip Gen, xxx. 3a What 
euer thing schal be dun and apottid. 1434 E. E. Wills 
<188?) 08 My Don Butlok. 1948 HallCApwi., Henry VI If, 
an. 5 (i55°) 28 On the toppe of the p&uilion* stode the 
kynges beRtes holdyngc fanes, as the Lion, the Dragon, 
the Greyhounde, the Antelope, the Donne kowe. 1569 
J. Hkywood Prav. 4 Fpigr. (1867) 139 The dun Asse hath 
trodeon both thv fecte. 1967 Trial Tteas, in Hazl. DodsUy 
III. 979 May the devil go with you and his dun dame! 
1898 Fryer Acc. E. India 4* P. 118 A Buffo I a is of a Dun 
Colour. *709 Addison Taller No. 148 p 1 Guy Earl of 
Warwick, who is well known to have eaten up a Dun Cow 
i8ee Scott Ivanhoe xvi, Among the herds of dun deer 
that feed in the glades. 1830 - Demonol. iv. 13a Her colour 
. .is now of a dun leaden nue. 189a Miss Yongr Cameos 
( 1877) IV . iii, *8 The dun cow was a cognizance of the 
Earldom of Richmond. 1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. 

I. aa Its dun or iron-grey colour. 

£• The Sc. form dyn, din , has now esp. the 
sense of dingy -coloured** opposed to white or fair. 

1593 Douglas' A Emit vui. ix. 96 Ane dyn [ A/JJ’. dvn] 
lyoun skyn with nalis of gold. 18*4 Saxon 4 Gael 1 . 107 
Oam.) A* din a* a docken, an* as dry as a Fintrum spetdin. 
a 1676 Bindrie O an Btnbrie x. in Child Ballade 1. x.(i88a) 
133/9 But ye was fair and I was din. 

2 . More vaguely : Dark, dusky (from absence of 
light) ; murky, gloomy. Cf. Brown. (Chiefly poetic.) 

#130© Cursor M. 99510 pe sun pat es sa bright.. It sal 
becum . . dune [Gdtt. dim) and blak sum anl hair, c 1374 
Chaucer Troy lux 11, 859 (9081 Whit thingis gan to wexe 
donn© For lak of light a 1419 Lydg. 7 staple 0/ Glas 50 
Certein skyes donn©. *834 Milton Co mux 197 T»* only 
day-light that makes sin, Which these dun shades will ne’er 
report, e 1746 Collins On Death Thomson ix. Dun Night 
has veil’d tne solemn view. 1801 Campbell Hohenlinden 
aa Scarce yon level sun Can pierce the war-cloud*, rolling 
dun. i8©7 Kbble Chr. V. 33rd Sund. Trinity, Chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day. 189* Lower. 
Gold, Leg. v. At Sea 31 Athwart the vapours, dense and dun. 


At* *199 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. it Frowning like 
herself In dun cogitation. 

3 . Comb. a. With adis. of colour, as dun-brown, 
* olive , -red, - white , •yellow, b. Parasynthctic, as 
dun-belted, -coloured adjs. 

* 7?1 Lightfoot in Phil. Trouts. LXXV. 11 All of one 
uniform “dun- brown colour. i 08 a E. O'Donovan Alov 
!• 330 The air is thick with dun-brown du*t. 1674 
N. Cox Geutl. Recreat. 1. (1677)41 Of the Dun-Hound.. 
there are few "dun-coloured to be found bad. 1868 Darwin 
Anim. PI. 1 . ii« 55 The English race-horse, .is said never 
to be dun-coloured. > 79 * Coleridge Picture, With “dun- 
red bark The fir-trees . , Soar up, *8as-34 Good Study 
Med, (ed. 4) I. 516 The *dun yellow colour of the middle 
coat. 1851 Maynk Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii, l The mare) 
of that •dun-ydlowUh colour known as 4 clay-bank *. 

o. Special Combs. : dun-bar, collector’s name 
for a dun-coloured moth (Cosmia trapesina ), having 
two bars or transverse lines on the fore-wings; 
dun oourtes (see quot.) ; dun oow, local name 
for a fish, the shagreen ray, Faia fu/loniia (Yariell 
Brit . Fishes II. 578) ; dun our [see Cub 3], local 
name of the pochard * Dun-bird ; dun out, dun 
drake, dun haokle, names of artificial flies used 
in angling; fdun-kite, fdun piokle, obsolete 
names for the moor-btizzard (Ciicus «ruginosus)\ 
dun land (see quot.) ; t dun-row, name given to a 
dun-coloured stratum. 


1819 G. Samouellk Entomol. Com pend. 433 Ntvtua 
trapezina. The “Dunbar. 1889 Newman Brit, Moths 381 
The Dun-bar. *88* E. A. Ormkkod Injurious Instcts 
(1890) 241 The carnivorous caterpillars of the Dunbar 
Moth, .doing great good in clearing away this attack. *877 
A. H. Green Phys . Geol . vii. f a. 276 Ribs of Magnesian 
Limestone are inct with in the Gaiboniferous I* of York- 
shire where they are known as * Dun Courses, 180s G. 
Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 14a Dunbird and “Duncur. 
Names for the Pochard, a 1490 F)lshynge w. Angle 
(1883) 34 The “donne cuttc: the body of blocke wiill 
and a yelow lyste after eytlier syde. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II 901 1 he Duncut, Dub with bearVcub fur, 
and a little yellow and green crewel. 1799 G. Smi i h 
Laboratory II. 302 The brown-fly or *dun drake, /hid. 
301 ’’Dunhackle . Hotly, dun coloured silk, with a dun 
cock's hackle. 1577 Harrison England in. v. (1878) 
11. 31 The bussara, the kite, the ringtaile, *dun-kite. 
18x0 J, T. in Risdon's .S urv. Devon p. iv, • Dun land . . 
is furnished .. by the decomposition of the Sclustus rock 
on which it lies. x8oe G. Montagu (b-n/th. Diet, (1833) 
1^6 *Dunpick/e, a name for the Moor Buzzard. 1893 Hone 
Every. day Bk. I. 535 The dun-pickle* or moor buzzard* 
alight. 1719 F. Bmlfrs in Phit. Trans. XXVII. 512 A 
black Substance, called the # Dun-Row-Bat. Ibid., A hard 
grey Iron Oar, culled the Dun- Row Iron-btone. 

Dan (drm), sb.l [subst. use of Dun a.] 

1. Dun colour: sec Dun a. t. 


1568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlviii. it Dun dippit in ^ello 
ffor mony gud fallo. x©86 Plot Stajjordsh, 11 1 They will 
certainly change the colour of their coat to a whitish-dun. 
18x9 Byron Juan 11. xcii, Baptized in molten gold, and 
swathed in dun. 1894 Superjtuous Woman (ed. 4) I. iji 
Silvery gray* and dun*. 

2 . A dun horse. Formerly a quasi-proper name 
for ony horse (see also 5L 

0x386 fscc 5). c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 18 Gif 
Don, thyne hors, a wtnp of hay. 1840 E. Pi. Napier Scenes 
4- Sports Foreign Lands I. li, 27 In India .. four-legged 
dun* are a* much disliked a* those of the bljiea species. 
*899 R. Kipling Itarrack-r. Ballads, East \ West at 1 he 
Colonel’* son ha* taken a horse, and a raw rough dun was lie. 

3 . A name for vaiious dusky-coloured flics used 
in angling, and for artificial flies imitating these. 

x68x Chet ham Angled s Vade-m, xxxiv. f 26 (1689) 200 
Ancle with the smallest gnats, Browns and Dun* you cah 
find. xt8o Hawkins in Waltons Anglers, xvii. note, A*h- 
coloured dun* of mrverrd shapes and dimention*. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory II 290 Inc little-dun. '1 he dubbing of 
a bear’* dun-hair, whirled upon yellow silk. *833 J. Rennie 
Alph. Angling 36 Various species of day flics known to 
anglers by the various names of duns, drakes, and may flies. 

4 . (See quot.)« Dun-bow in Dun a. 3 c. 

a 1843 Soui hky Comm -pi. Bk. (1849) IV. 407 A thin stratum 
near the coal called duns. 

6 . Proverbial Phrases. Dun [the horse] is in the 
mire (see 2) : (a) a phrase denoting that things aie 
at a stand-still or dead-lock ; (b) an old Christmas 
game (called also drawing Dun out of the mire), 
in which a heavy log was lifted and carried off by 
the players. Dun's the mouse: a phrase ‘alluding 
to the colour of the mouse, but frequently em- 


ployed with no other intent than that of quib- 
bling on the word done ' (Nares). The Devil 
upon Dun , i.e. (app.) on horseback: sec Djcvil 
so. aa n, quota. 1708. Obs. 

c 1388 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 5 Ther gan our hoost for 
to Iape and pleye, Ana sevde, sires, what Dun is in the 
Myre. 1*144© Cafgrave Life St. Hath. 11. 1046 For as 
wyth me, dun is in the myre, She hath me stoyned and 
brought me to a bay. She wil not wedde, she wil be stylle 
a may ! c Schele-ho. Women 461 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
S99 One and other little ye care. .Though dun and the pack 
lye in the mire, tgge Shakb. Rom. $ Jut. t. iv. 40, 41 The 

S ome was nere so faire, and 1 am done. Tut, duns the 
fouse, the Constables owns word, If thou art dun, weete 

MM. tk. M . IL...J. .V# 


draw thee from the mire. 


Two Merry Milkmaids 


(N.). Why then ’tis done, and dun’s the mouse, and undone 
all tne courtiers. 184© Shirley St. Patrick for Irrt. (N.>, 
Then draw Dun out of the fi)ire> Aqd throw the clog into 
the fire. x0ox Strutt Sports <7 Past. iv. iv. 3S5. 1887 E. 

Gilliat Forest Outlaws 252 Merry games at barley-break 
and dun-in-the-mire. 


DU&. sb* Alto 7 dumne. [Goes with Dun vA 

The evidence does not decide whetner the sb. or the vie is 
the atarting. point. If sense 1 below it (as appears in the 
quotation) earlier than sense 9, we should naturally expect 
it to be the source of the vb. as in Burke, is burke, and the 
like ; sense s, on the other hand, would as naturally be a 
noun of action from the vb. os in to hick, a hick, bee the 
vb. : also the following : 

* 7 * Brit . Apollo No. 60. s/i The word Dun owes its 
birth to one Joe Dun , a famous Bailif of the Town of 
Lincoln. .It became a Proverb, .when a man refused to pay 
hi* Debts, Why don’t you Dun himt That is why don't 
you send Dun to arrest him T. . It is now as old as since the 
days of King Henry the Seventh.] 

1 . One who duns; an importunate creditor, or an 
agent employed to collect debts. 

t6©8 Earle Microcosm, xlv. (Arb) 74 An Vniversitta 
Dunne . . Hee is an inferiour Creditor 01 some ten shillings 
or downwards. Hee is a sore beleaguercr of Chandler*. 
iTi« Amhuthnot John Bull 11. iv, To be pulled by the 
sleeve by some rascally dun. 181a Combe Picturesque xxm. 
I’ve just enough the duns to pay. 1881 Bkbant Si Rice 
Chapi. of fleet 1. x, Here 1 live free of duns and debt. 

2 . An net of dunning or importuning, esp. for 
debt ; a demand for oayment. 

*873 F. Kikkman Uni m Icy Lit. aio (Tol endure the fre- 
quent Dun* of hi* Creditors. 1691 Islington Wells , or 
Three penny- A tad. 7 Who. Kickl their '1 a>noro, For giving 
Dun at Chamber Door. *75* Smou kti Per. /'/<• (1770) 
III. Ixxxtv. 319 lhe debtor .. Finding himself waked jvitn 
such a disagreeable dunn. 1847 A. M. Chilian Trav. 
Mexico in) The. crowd let u* pa** to our rooms, without 
our receiving a single dun for alms. 

8. Comb., as dutultiven, - haunted , - racked adj*. 
1839 J. R. Parley Inttvd. Beaum. .y FI 's ll‘ks I. 13 As 
fast ax a dun-driven poet. 184© Dickens Bam. Fudge xv, 
Dun-haunted students. 

I| DtUi (dim), sbD Also doon. [Irish and Gaelic 
j dun (d«n), hill, hill-fort, fortress, W. din hill-fort. 
A frequent element In Critic proper name* in Scotland nnd 
Ireland, a* in Dunkeld, Gael. Dunchailletn hill fort of 
the wood*, Dumbarton , the dun of the Britons.) 

An ancient hill-fortress or fortified eminence (in 
the Highlands of Scotland, or in Ireland). Some- 
times also applied to a brough or IlitocH. 

1805-74 Camden Rem. (ed. 7) 196 (Jam.) The Dune nr 
lower of Dornadilla in the parish of Diurnex. 1774 
Tennant Tour Scott, in >772, 293 'lhcxe fortreoxes ate 
called universally in the Erse, Duns. 1794 Statist . Au. 
Scott. XIII. 334 '1 here are several duns in thin parish, 
most of which were built by the Dane*. 1851 D. Wiison 
Preh. Ann (1863) II. in. ill. 87 This class of strongholds 
or Duns, as they arc locally termed, pertain to a people 
whose arts were still in their infancy. 1873 < I'Cuery Maun. 
Anc, Irish HI. 3 The Dun was of the same form ns the 
Rath, but consisting of at least two concentiic circular 
mounds or walls, with a deep trench full of water between 
them. *873 W. Mcli wraith Guide Wigtownshire 138 
Here are the remain* of a doon, or of a circular tower of 
some sort. *888 Arthieol. Rev. Mar. 70. 

Dun (dun), vA [OE. dunnian, f. dun (it, Dun a ] 
1 . trans . To make dun, dusky or dingy ; to 
darken or dull the colour of. 

c 888 K. M\ Fred Foeth, iv. Sc mona mid his Macao leohte 
b;ct )>a beorhtan steorian dunning on hcofone. a 1415 
Lydg. Temple of Glas 252 Rut as he sonne Passe)? )»c 
sterres and do)? hir stremrs donne. 1785 Piojtcts ill 
Ann. Reg. 1 35/9 Smoke disfigures the furniture, .and duns 
the complexion. 1839-53 Whntle-biukte iSc. Songs) Ser. 
nt. Z03 Afore the I«ammaa tide Had dun’d the birken-trcc. 

b. In New England, To cure (codfish) in a 
particular way, by which thev become of a dun 
colour, and are termed dunfish. 

’1 hey are first stack salted and cured, thrn taken down 
cellar and allowed to “give up", and then dried again.' 

(1 Century Diet.) 

i8©8 in Webster s.v. Dunning. *873 Cema Tiiaxter 
Isles of Shoals 83 The process of dunning, which made the 
Shoal* fish »o famous a century ago, is almost a lost art, 
though the chief fisherman at Star still ‘duns* a fcw yearly, 
f 2 . intr. To become dun or dull-coloured. 
c 1300 Cursor M. 23695 (Edin.) Flurex . . )>fU neuir mar sal 
dunne nc Uwine. a 1400 in Pol. Rel. L. Poems 291 
Wunne . . )?in hew dunnet ; and )?i sennewesx starket. 

t Dully v . 2 Obs. In 4-5 don(a-, 5 dunn-on. 

[ app. a. ON. duna to thunder, give a hollow Bound, 

. Germanic root dun-, whence alto Din sb. and v.j 
intr. To »ound, ring with sound, resound; — Din v.\. 
Hence Dunning vbl. sb. 

13. . Coerde L. 4975 The erthc donyd hem undyr. c 1343 
Orpheo 275 The kyng . Com to hunte all about c. With 
dunnyng and with blowyng. a tdooStr Beuet (E. b, I S ) 
p. 163 (MS. E ) Al )?e costri donyd and rong Off here mrr)>e 
and off here song. 14 . Sir Raynborwn (MS. ( antab. K 
9. 38, If. 294), Socbe strokys gaf the knyghr>s stowte, 1 hat 
the hylle donyed all abowte. r*44© Prom p Pam. 135/1 
Dunnyn in sownde, bundo, 1483 best trail (15*5) 7 # b, A 
man xholde unneth here his folowe *pekc for donn>nges of 
strokes. , 

JJxm (dm), v .3 [Firat found after loex), when 
quoted by Bacon, irom the old besom-maker at 
Buxton; to Blount 1636-56 it w»i a • fancy ’ word 
recently taken up. Origin uncertain. 

It is generally assumed to be identical with Dun v *, or to 
be a variant of Din v„ of which it may possibly have been 
a dialect form. But cf. the cognate Dun iA g J 
1. irons. To make repeated and perriatent de- 
mands upon, to importune ; esp. for money due. 

a 18*8 Bacon Apoghih. in Baeomana (1679). The advice 
of the plain old man at Buxton that sold besoms . 
‘Friend, host thou no money? borrow of thy Mick, and 
borrow of thy belly, they will never ask thee again *. 1 

»G*-a 
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DUN-BIRD. 

shall be dunning thee every day 1696 Blount Glossogr., 
To Dun, is * word lately taken up by fancy, and signifies 
to demand earnestly, or press a man to pav for com* 
modifies taken up on trust, or other debt. 1681 Trial S. 
Colledge 73, I dunn'd lum for money and could not get it, 
1706-7 Farouiiah Beaux* Strut. 111. iii, 1 remember the 
good Days, when wecou'd dun our Masters for our Woaes. 
>•31 l.imoln Herald 16 Dec. 4/6 Ministers are again dun* 
tting the kins for more Peers. sS6e Mss. H. Wood Chan* 
nine* viii, There's a certain tradesman’s house down there 
that I'd rather not pass ; he has a habit of coming out and 
dunning me. 

2. transf. To pester, plague, assail constantly. 

1659 Shuffling, Cutting hr Dial. 5, 1 am so dun'd with the 

Spleen, I should think on something else all the while 1 
were a playing. 1711 C. M. Let to Curat 7a I'm so 
dunn'd with your Author’s demonstrations, that they can 
take no effect upon me. tfto Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 486. 
I am dunned with letters upon all hands from London and 
Edinburgh, urging us to meet, and do somewhat. 

3. Associated with Din v. 

1733 School 0/ Man 34 Ismcna . . concealed her desire, 
whilst Philemon was dunning everybody's ears with his. 
it it Sporting Mag II. 180 His teeth chattered and his 
head was dunned, itai Joseph the Book- Man 116 You 
brute my ears thus will you dun 1 

Dun, obs. f. Down j/M 

Dun-bird. [f. Dun a. + Bird.] The pochard 
or red headed duck, Fuligula fertna . Also, locally 
^ Essex), tlie Scaup Duck, Fuligula mart la. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) II. 600, These birds . .are much 
sought for in the lomdon markets where they are known 
by the name of dun birds. 180a G. Montagu Omith . Diet. 
(igjj) 143 Dun bird and Duncur. Names for the Pochard. 
1813 Col. Hawker Diary 11893) 1. 86 The geese, dunhirds 
and wigeons were in myriads, fiat T. Wmight Hist. Essex 
I. 35 In a decoy at Goldhanger the fowls called dun birds 
are exceedingly numerous. 1806 Blackw. Mag. May 769. 

Dunce ^dzms), sb. Also 6-7 duns(e. [An 
application of the name of John Duns Scotus, the 
celebrated scholastic theologian, called 4 Doctor 
Subtili* * the Subtle Doctor, who died in 1308 . 

His works on theology, philosophy, and logic, were text- 
books In the Universities, in which fas at Oxford) his fol- 
lowers, called Statists, were a predominating Scholastic 
sect, until the »6th c.. when the system was attacked with 
ridicule, first by the humanists, and thon by the reformers, 
as a farrago of needless entities, and useless distinctions. 
The On ns men or Onuses, on their side, railed against the 
‘new learning*, and the name Duns or Dunce , already 
synonymous with ‘cavilling sophist * or ‘ hair-splitter’, soon 
passed into the sense of ' dull obstinate person impervious 
to the new learning and of ' blockhead incapable of learn- 
ing or scholarship \ 

1530 Tinoai.e Anno. to Mon Wks. (1373) 378^1 Remember 
ye not bow . .the old barkvng currcs, Dunces disciples & Ivke 
d ruffe called Scotistcs, the children of darkened, raged in 
euery pulpit agaynst Greke Latin and Hebrue. *553 T. 
Wilson Khet. (1567) to* a. Vse the quiddities of Dunce, to 
set forth Gods misteries : 8c you shal &e thignorant either 
fall a slcpe, or els bid you farewell. 1679 HohhX* Behemoth 

I. Wks. 1840 VI. sis Peter Lombard, who first brought in 
. . the learning called School divinity . . was seconded by 
John Scot of Duns, .whom any ingenious reader, not know- 
ing what was the design, would judge to have been two of 
the most egregious blockheads in the world, so obscure and 
senseless are their writings. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 673 
That the said Winter should study the Dunces Logit k 
Questions, meaning I suppose the Logick Questions of 
John Dunsc.J 

f L The personal name Duns us d attrib. Duns 
man y a disciple or follower of Duns Scotus, a 
Scot 1st, a schoolman ; hence, a subtle, sophistical 
reasoner. So Duns learning , Duns prelate. Obs . 

1517 Tindalb Par. Wicked Mammon Wks. (1373} 88 A 
Duns man would make xx. distinctions, a 1340 Barnes 
Tree Will Wks. (1573 1 267 Now where will our Duns men 
bring in their Bonum count urn ? 1346 Con/ui. Skaxton 

F iij (T. The pure wordc of God, voied of all the dregges of 
Dun**e learning and man’s traditions. 158s Marreck Bk. 
0/ Notes 479 The Dunce-men and Sophistem. .the inuenters 
and finders, yea, and the verie makers of Purgatorie. 16*6 
W. Set ater Exg. a These. (1639) 184 That selfe-conceitcd 
dunce cnticke. 1641 Milton ( h. Govt.u. (1851) 113 It were 
a great folly to secke for counsell . .from a Dunce Prelat. 

f 2. A copy of the works of Duns Scotus ; a text* 
book of scholastic theology or logic embodying his 
teaching; a comment or gloss by or alter the 
manner of Scotus. Obs. 

1330 Tindalb Pentat. To Rdr. 3 They which in tymes 
paste were wont to loke on no more Scripture then they 
lounde in their duns or soch like dcvclysh aoctryne. 1536 
Leyton to Cromwell in Suppr. Monast. (Camden) 71 We 
have sett Dunce in Bocanlo, and have utterly banisshede 
hym Oxforde for ever, with all his blinde glosses. Ibid., 
The second time we came to New College . . we found all 
the great quadrant court full of the leaves of Dunce, the 
wind blowing them into every corner. 1607 Marston 
What Von Will 11. i, My spaniel slept, whilst 1 bausd 
leaves, Tossd ore the dunces por’d on the old print Of 
titled wordes. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag.m. iv. Wks. 1878 

II. 78 Avillanous Duns upon the letter, knauixh exposition. 
i6ao M iddi kton Chaste Maid lit. ii, Brought him in league 
with logieke, And red the Dunces to him. 1633 T. Staf- 
ford Pac. /fib. 11. ix. (1810) 333 1 will write as lhave read 
in my dutise* of I,ogicKe. 

3. A disciple or adherent of Duns Scotus, a Duns 
mnn, a Scoiist ; a hair-splitting reasoner; a cavil- 
ling sophist. Obs. exc. Hist. 

*5 77 SrANvwi HST Deter tret. i. in Holinshed (1 587) 9/t 
Duns which tearme is so iriuiall and common in all schools 
that whoso Kurpaiseth others either in cauiiling sophixtrie, 
or suhtill phtloAophie, is forthwith nickcnauied a Duns. 1611 
jr lorio, Siotista , « follower of Scotus as we say a Dunce. 
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+ 4. One whose study of books has left him dull 
and stupid, or imparted no liberal education; adhll 
pedant. Obs . 

*578 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 47 If one be hard In concerning, 
they pronounce him a dowlt : if giuen to studie, they pro. 
claime him a dunce. 139s G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 33 
You that puipose with great xutnmes of study and candles 
to purchase the worshipfull names of Dunses and Dodipoles 
may closely sitt or soltingly ly at your bookes. 16x4 T. 
Adams Droits Banouet 333 When a man court* to be a 
Doctor in all Arts, nee lightly proues a dunce in many, 
ties Fuller Holy h Prof. St. in. xviii. 199 A dunce, void 
of teaming but full of books. 174s Pops Dusk. iv. 90 A 
wit with dunces and a dunce with wits. 

5. One who shows no capacity for learning ; a 
dull-witted, stupid person ; a dullard, blockhead. 

1377 87 Hot. inshed Chron. Scot. 461/1 But now in our 
age it is growne to be a common prouerbe in derision, to 
call such a person as is senselesxc or without learning a 
Duns which i* as much as a foolc. 1611 Cotcr , Lour- 
daut , a sot. dunce, dullard. Viedase,. .an old dunce, 
doult, blockhead. 1669 Siurmy Mariners Mag . iv. aoa 
1 confess the greatest Dunces have commonly the best 
Imployments and many abler men before the Mast. <7x3 
Arbuthnot John Bull iv. i, Blockhead I dunce ! ass ! cox- 
comb ! were the best epithet* he gave poor John. x8«a 
Blackir Stud. Lang, at Let the hopeless dunce of the 
Grammar School be tried with Natural History. 18 66 
R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. Otc. ii. 39 As some boys remain 
dunces though they are sent to the l>est schools. 

0. attrib. and Comb., as dunce-corps ; f dunce- 
table, a table provided for duller or poorer students 
in some inns of court ; dunce *8 cap, a cap of conical 
»haj>e, sometimes marked with a capital D, and 
placed on the head of a dunce at school. 

i6* F ord Sun's Darling v. i, His father, me thinks, 
should be one of the Dunce-table, and one that never 
drunk strong beer in’* life, but at festtval-times. 
Dickens Old (. Shop xxiv. And on a small shelf, the 
dunce's cap. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads , etc. 383 Or, 
learning’s serf, puts day by day, Dunce-corps through 
classic exercises. 

t Dunce, v. Obs . [f. prec. »b.] tram. To 

puzzle, pose, prove to be a dunce ; to make a dunce 
of. 

x6xi Cotqr., Metagrabouliti , puzzled in, dunccd vpon. 
Metagrabouliuer , to dunce upon, to puzzle, or ^too much) 
beat the braines about. 1640 R. Hodges Plain. Direct. 
66 Boys may be easily taught the Latine. Why should 
children therefore be wearied and dunced out many >eares, 
and yet in the end fail ? 1638 G urn all ( hr. in A rnt. verse 
14. vi. 71 ’Tis time for the Scholar to throw off his gown. . 
when every Schoolboy is able to dunce and pose t him. 
x66a Ibid, verse 17. xxiv. 70a Thy own reason .. which is 
dunced and pozed with so many secrets in Nature. 

t Duncecomb. [f. Dunce, after coxcomb .] 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) To T. Coriat Wks. lit. 15/3 
I am no Duncecomb, Coxecombe, Odcomb Tom. 

Dnncedom (dxrnsdom). [see -ikjm.] The 
domain of dunces ; dunces collectively ; a dunce's 
condition or character. 

i8»9Carlyir Voltaire Misc. Ess. 1873 II. 151 In the midst 
of that warfare with united Duncedom. 1809 — Novalis 
ibid. 197 Their far famed campaign against Duncedom, or 
that which called itself the 'Old School* of Literature. 
1863 Pall Mall G. at Apr. xto One who displays the true 
characteristic of Duncedom. 

Duncehood (dtvnshud). [f. as prec. + -hood.] 
The quality, condition, or character of a dunce or 
dunces ; mental opacity. 

iBn^Blachw Mag. XXVL 561 The seal of supreme dunce- 
hood. >•37, Pairs Mae. IV. 728 The caution or dunce- 
hood of modern booksellers. x868 M. Pattison A cadent. 
Org. v. 331 A habit of dunce-hood which has been acquiied 
by the passive resistance of the mind to the reiteration of 
the same matter*. 

DunOftly (d*> n*li), a . rare. [f. Duncb + -ly L] 
Like or of the nature of a dunce. 
i8a6 Examiner 407/x Duncely scribes and clerks. 

Du*ncely 9 adv. rare. In 6 dunaly. [f. as 
prec. + -ly 2 .J As a dunce; fin the way of the 
scholastic philosophy. 

c 1335 Latimer Whs. (Parker Soc.) 11. 374 He Is wilfully 
witiedl Dunsly learned, .zealous more than enough. 

Dunce -man, Dune-man: see Duncb sb. i. 
t Du*ncer, du-nser, Obs. [f. Dunty Dunce + 
-kr.] An adherent of Duns Scotus, a Scotist ; a 
follower or teacher of the scholastic divinity and 
logic ; - Duncb 3 . 

c 1530 Becon Jewel 0/ Joy 9 [Latimer's teaehingl whyche 
thynge dyuers drowesv dunsers wyth certayne fals fltynge 
flaterynge Frier* coulde not abyde. Ibid. 10 Drowned in 
the dirty dregges of the drowsy dunsers. 

Dunoery, duneery (dtxnsdri, denari), [f. 

Dunce: fee - eby.J 

1 1. The practice, style, or character of a Scotist 
or Schoolman. Obs. 

1560-70 SikT. Smith Orat. iv. in Lifei 1698) A pp. 81 Her* 
you come with your fine and logical Distinction, .as tho’ w« 
were in a School of Dunsery. 164s Milton Ch. Govt . 11. 
(1851) 148 Prclaty, under whose inquisitorious and tyran- 
nical duucery no free and splendid wit can flourish. 1683 
Kbnnktt Erasm. on Polly (*709) 73 The more of duneery 
they have, the more of pride, and toe greater is their am- 
bition. 1687 Rejl. Dryden's Hind h P. a* The Author of 
Pax Vobit . . your Brother in Scholastick Duncerv. 

2. The state, character, or practice of a dunce or 
dullard ; intellectual dullness, stupidity. 

*6x3 Sir E. Hoby Cut ry -cam be i. xy He shewed more 
foolery then Philosophy, more Dunsery then Diuinity. syxg 


Pridiaux Art. Reform, in l/nrversitiee xxtlv. in L {ft (1748) 
816 To the discouragement of learning, and the encourage- 
ment of duneery and idleness. 1881 Swinsurnr in Porta, 
Rev. Feb. 151 The detestable duneery of sham Pindarics. 
Dunoh (dtmj), v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
dumb. [Derivation unknown. 

Mltzner suggests connexion with I cel. dunk a to resound, 
give a hollow sound, Sw. dunka, Da. dunhe to beat, knock, 
thump, throb; but these are modern forms, having no 
historical connexion with English.] 

tnms. To strike or pnsn with a short rspid blow ; 
now esp. to jog with the elbow. 

a 1040 Wohunge in Cott, Horn. 383 pat tai ke dunchen and 
hrasten )>e foroward hwioe toward U dorn. c 1410 Prom/. 
Parti . 135/1 Dunchyn, or bunchyn, tundo. 1789D. David- 
son Seasons 49 (Jam.) The unco brute much dunchlng 
dried Frae twa- year-alls and stirks. xSos K. Anderson 
Cumber Id, Ball. 2* When Trummel cleek’d her on his 
knee, She dunch’d and punch’d, cried, * full, let bel* 
x8*7 Amt. Reg. 198, 1 felt his skull had been dunched in. 
1887 Sir W. G. Simpson Art Golf 133 A bad ball, which 
can . . be dunched along the ground a short distance with a 
brassy. Mod. Sc. Do not dunch me while I am writing. 

Xhuichf *b. Sc. and north, dial. [f. prec. vb.] 
A jog, a push with the elbow, a smart shock. 

c 1440 Promp. Patv . 135 A Punche, or lonche . . sonitus, 
stepitus, .bombut. c 1490 Ibid. (MS. K.) Dvnche (/*. dunch- 
inge), tuncioy percussio. x8xs Aiton Agric. Ayrsh . Gloss. 
601 Dunch, a smart push, x 886 Stevenson Kidnapped 
xiii. (1888) si8 She ..struck the reef with such a duncK 
a* threw us alt flat upon the deck. 

Dunch. u. Obs. exc. dial. [Derivation uncer- 
tain : cf. Dunny a. 2 ] Dull or inert in the senses, 
or in composition. 

1. Deaf. Dunch d<nvn\ see quot. 1578 . 

1574 Hkllowks Gueuara't ham. Ep. (1577* 75, I haue 
spoken with Perianes . . and ax he was deafe and moste 
dunch, I cried out more in xpeaking vnto him, than 1 do vse 
in preaching. *578 Lyte Dodoens iv. liii. 513 ’I bis berbe 
is called.. in Latine Typha. .in Englishe. .Dunche downc, 
bycauxe the downe will cause one to be deafe, if it happen 
to fall into the cares. 1787 Grose Pr&vinc. Gloss., Dunch, 
deaf. W. 1888 Berkshire Gloss., Dunch, deaf. 

2. Blind. 


?i 6 .. Clown's Journey to London (Somerset dial.) MS. 
A shmole 36 If. 113 What with the zmoke and what with the 
criez, 1 wax amozt blind and dunch in my eye*. x 888 Berk- 
shire Gloss., Dunch passage , a cut de sac ; the term ‘ blind 
passage 1 is sometimes used in this 
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age 1 is sometimes used in this sense. 

Heavy or doughy, ns bread. 

A kerman Wil/sh, Gloss., Dunch-dumpUng, a hard 
dumpling, made of flour and water. 1879 Jefferies Wthi 
Life in S. C, tap Priding herself that [the batch of bread! 
U never ‘dunen* or heavy, [lienee prob, in midland 
dialects, dunch xb., dumpling.] 

Dunciad (df nsi£d). [f. Duncb sb. : see 
-ad c.] The epic of dunces : name of a well- 
known poem by Pope. Also, the world or com- 
monwealth of dunces, lienee Dunoladraii, a. 
nonct-wJ. 

f 17*8 Pope (title) The Dunciad. 174s — Dunciad iv. 604 
Tyrant supreme ! shall three Estates command, And make 
one Mighty Dunciad of the Land ! 1790 Mom. Her. in 
Spirit Pub. J mis. (1800) 111 . 169 Dunciadean critics. 

Duncical (dzrnukal), a. Now rase. Also 
dunsical. [f. Duncb sb. + *ic k -al ] 

1 1- Of or peitaining to the Scotists or to the 
Scholastic system. Obs. 

1546 Covkrdale tr. Calvin on Sacrament Prcf. A n. 
Rom is* he idolatrers and diligent studentes of duncicall 
dregges. 1388 Frau ncr Lawiers Log. 1. i. 3 b, Miserable 
Sorbonists and dunstcall Ouidditaries. % 6 tp Gonsahto's 
Sp. luquis. 140 All that Sophistical I and Dunsicall diuinitie. 

2. Of or pertaining to a dunce; dull-witted, stupid, 
blockheaoed. 


x«88 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 65 Botched vp,. after a rude, 
ana dunsicall sort 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. viti. ii. | to 
This neck-question, .the most dull and duncicall Commia- 
sioner was able to axke. * 70 * Mottbux Rabelais iv. liii, 
Students sottish and duncical. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks 1883 VI II. 303, I have no patience with the foolish 
duncical dog. T ait's Mag. VIII. 7 Mathematics 

might be Bogged into them .. as readily a* into our own 
dunsical natures. 

B. as adv. for dusuically . 

16*4 Rand Kbit, to Shelton's El. Rummyug, King Henry 
the Eight Had a good conceit Of my merry vaine, Though 
duncicall plaine. 

Hence t Dtutdoallty. 

1388 Frauncr Lawlers Log. Ded. F iij. If this be all the 
Dunsicalitie you talke of, you are farre more nyce then any 
Universitie man of mine acquaintance. 

Xhmciiy, v - rart > [ f - Duncb sb . : see *mr.] 
t rasts. To make a dunce of. Hence Duaoifled 


ppl. a., constituted at a dunce. 

*397 1 st Pt. Return fr. Pam ass. iv. 1 . mx Let this dun- 
cified world® esteeme of Spencer and Chancer, Pie worshipp 
sweet Mr. Shakspeare. 1739 Warburton Lett, to Hurd 
(x8o9> 386 A fellow ten thousand times more dunctfied than 
dunce Webster. 

Dnneish (d»-n»ij), a. [f. Duncb sb. + -ish.] 
Of the nature of a dunce ; dunce -like. Hence 
Pn nolahly adv. ; Ptmciahnaaa. 

z8#3 Fonblamqur in Westm. Rev, IV. 377 A sentence of 
impenetrable dundshness. 1831 Examiner ifa/t Stupid 
by nature, and dunceixh bv education. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow h Marquess x. The *duncish curate*, as his lord- 
ship called him. 1834 Fonblanquk Eng. sender 7 Administ. 
(*837) HI. i6x Men, who read the broad signs of the times 
so dundshly. 

Duncur : see dun cur 8.v. Dun a. 3 c. 
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DUHD 1 B. 

Xhwdtr (drndaj). [Corrupted from Sp. 
redundar to overflow.] The leet or dregs of cane- 
juice, used in the West Indies in the fermentation 
of rum ; ■* Dam Dm sb.* 

im) Edwards W. Indies v. it II. 341 The use of dander 
in tne making of rum, answers the purpose of yeast in the 
fermentation of flower. Ibid., Dunder . . is the lees or 
fecuiencies of former distillations. Ibid. 340 To provide a 
dunder-cistem of at least 3000 gallons. 1795 Sis J. Dal* 
rymflr L*t. to Admiralty 5 The miserable ferment called 
Dander, which is the only one used in the West Indies. 
Dunder. var. of Dunnkk v. Sc. 

Dunderbolt, dial. f. Thumdkkbolt, a bclera- 
nite ; a flint arrow-head. 

Dunderhead (dMndarhed). [The origin of 
dundcr in this and the following words is obscure. 

It may possibly be connected with Dunnbb v. and 
(which also occur as dunder) \ cf also Sc. donner to stun as 
with a blow or loud noise : see Donnrrrd. Some associa- 
tion between dander and blunder appears to be indicated 
by the change of Du. donderbnt to blunderbuss \ 

A ponderously stupid person; a blockhead, a 
numskull. 

a ides Fletcher Elder Bro. it. Iv, Oh, thou dunderhead ! 
Wouldst thou be ever in thy wife's Syntaxis? step Mas- 
singer Picture it, i, Recover, dunderhead t a 1700 B. E. 
Viit. Cant. Crew , Dunderhead, a dull heavy Creature. 
1767 Sterns Tr. Shandy IX. xxv, Shall I be called as 
many blockheads, numsculls. doddypoles, dunderheads . . 
and other unsavoury appellations. 1894 J. N. Maskelymk 
Sharps 4* Flats i. 6 There are so many dunderheads of 
all nationalities who can never realise the truth of that 
simple maxim. 

Hence Du nderheadlam, practical stupidity. 

1846 Pok IVks, (1864) 111 . it 5 Utter and inconceivable 
dunderhead ism. iSSs Sala in Illuetr. Loud. News 22 May 
40X Bureaucratic and police dunderheadism. 

Dunder-headed, a. [f. ns prec. 4- -El).] 
Ponderously stupid, thick-headed. 

. *«*5 Cobbkit Rur . Rides [ 1885) II. 37 The poor scolded 
broken-hearted boy . . becomes dunder-headed and dull for 
all his life time, *836 Waklky Sp. in Ho. Com, 15 Mar., 
Any illiterate and dunder-headed police officer. 187a Gro. 
Eliot Middlem. xlv, He regarded it as a mixture of jealousy 
and dunderheaded prejudice. 

Hence DtrnderheedeAnMfl, gross stupidity. 

1870 Sat. Re v. 15 Jan. 80/2 This dunderheadedness of 
crime which is brought home to our senses by reports liko 
these. 

Dunderpate (dirnda-qv't). -Dunderhead. 

*609 W. Irvinc# Knhkerb. in. i. (1849) 140 A dunderpate, 
like the owl ( the stupidest of birds, 18*9 J. Jekyll in 
Corr. 16 Mar. vii. ( 1694) 194 When the Republic, like Great 
Britain at this day, was overrun by dunderpate*. 
t Du'ndtrwhelp. Obs. [see above.] A 
danderheaded * whelp a contemptible blockhead. 

1 6a I Fletcher Wild-Goose Chase 111. i, What a purblind 
puppy was 1 !, . What a dunder- whelp, To let him domineer 
thus f a 1625 — Women Pleased it. vi, You know what a 
dunder- whelp [Folio t. dundierwhelp] my master is. 

Dun-direr, [f- Dun a. + Diver a.] a. The 
female and young male of the goosander (Afergus 
merganser), b. US. local. The ruddy duck. 

1678 Ray Willnghby's Ornith, 333 The Dun-Diver or 
Sparlin-fowl, Merganser feemina . 1766 Pennant Zool. 

(1776) 11 . 556 The Dun Diver or female is less than the 
male. iSao Darwin in Life 4 Lett, (1887) 1 . 175 I shot 
whilst in Shrewsbury a Dundiver (female Goosander, or 
1 suppose you know). 

Dune (di/ 7 n). [a. mod.F. dune ( 13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), a. ODu. d&na, MDu. dBm (Du. duin , 
mod. LG. dune) *■ OE. dtln : see Down sb.i] A 
mound, ridge, or hill of drifted sand on the sea- 
coast (or, rarely, on the border of a lake or river) ; 
applied esp. to the great sand-hills on the coast of 
France and the Netherlands. In earlier English use, 
down occurs : see Down /A 1 3. 

1790 Roy in Phil \ Trans, h XXX. 184 Supposing the 
extremities of the base between Fort Rever* and the Dunes 
to be accurately known. 1830 » Lykll Print. Geol. xxi. 
(1847) 31a By the aid of embankment* and the sand dunes 
of the coast. 183a Dr La Brcnr Geol. Man. (ed. a) 79 
Indurated dunes occur in various parts of the world : they 
have been noticed by Peron in New Holland. sS$S 
Loner. Hiaw . xvi. 10 On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo 
..Stood the lodge of Pau-Puk-KeewU. 1878 K. John- 
ston Africa it. 33 The Sahara presents now a stretch of 
sand, then hills and ravines, Marshes and dunes. *88j 
Symomds Italian Byways vii. 933 A handful of horned 
poppies from the dunes. 

b. Comb., as dune-like adj. 

iSga Kank Grinnell Rjcp. xxxi. (1836) 370 Rolling dune- 
like hills. 

Dune, obs. f. Din, Down, Dun sbA 
Du'nfifth* dun-fifth. U.s. local. (New 
England), [f. Dun a.] Cod cured by dunning 
(see Dun v X 1 b). 

(Cf. 179s Dumbfish jlv. Dumb a. 8,] iM Webster. 
Dun died. 1873 Celia Thaxtkr Isles of Shoals 83 A real 
dunnsh is handsome, cut in transparent strips, the color of 
brown sherry wine. 1 he process is a tedious one. 

Du&pfiy. [/. Dun a.] a. A kind of artificial 
fly used in angling, b. A kind of gadfly. 

«* 40 » Fysshynge w. Angle (*883! 33 The donne flye : 
the body of the donne woll. *693 Walton Angler iv. 97, 
1 wilt name, .the dun flie, the stone flie, the red flie (etc J. 
s8m Glovkr Hist. Derby I. 177 Oestrus Cnrvicauda, 
Gadbee or Dun Fly. 

Dung (deg), /A Forms : 1- done, (3 ding), 
4-6 dunge, denft(e, 4-7 doong(a, (6du&ftue, 
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doong, 6-7 dongue). [OE. dungm OFris. dung, 
OHG. tunga manuring, mod.G. dung and dungcr 
manure. Cf. also Sw. aynga dung, muck, Da. dyngt 
heap, hoard, mass, pile, mod. Icel. dyngja heap, dung. 
The original sense is uncertain : see Kluge s.v.] 

L Excrement itious and decayed matter employed 
to fertilize the soil ; manure. 

c 1000 A&lpric Gloss, in Wr.-WOlcker 104/9 Fimus, dung, 
ri 160 Hatton Got/. Luke xiii. 8 1 c hiue twweoroe mid 
dunge. »*• Langl. P. Pi A. iv. 130 pat la we scnal ben 
a laborer and leden a-feid dounge. c 1400 Foil ad. on Hush. 
1. 376 The lond aboute a roote is to be moued A 1 vpsodoun, 
and flekis shal we make Of donge and molde. c 1440 
From/. Parv. 137/1 Donge, muck t, /tutus, tetamen. 1983 
S TUSHES Anal. Abus. 11. (x88a) 44 What kind of dung is 
best to fatten the same (barren ground) againe. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farms 533 It will Ins good to 
spread Quicklime vpon the plowed ground . . the haruest 
after it la more pleuttfull, than after ante other dung that 
a man can inuent. 1797 Bradley bam. Diet. s.v. Garten, 
Dung made of Leaves that are well rot tod. 1875 Vee's 
Diet. Arts III. 3i t All the essential fertilising substances 
of a large mass of home-made dung. 

2 . (As constituting the usual manuie) The 
excrement or faeces of animals (rarely of human 
beings) : as cotv-dung, horse-dung, ftgs-dung, etc. 
1997 R. Glouc. (1724) 310 In to a chambre forene pc 

f 'adelyng gan wende.,& in j>e dunge bar Hudde hym pere 
onge. a 1300 Sarmun 6 in E. E. J*. (1862) a A sakke 
i pud rid ful wip drit and ding, c 1400 Maundev. (Koxb.) 
xiv. 64 pai dight paire mete with dung of best ex dried at 
|e sonne. c 1400 Fallati . on hush. 1. £37 Donge of fowhs 
is ful necessary To londtiling. 1593 Fitshkmh. Hush. | 17 
Horsc-donge is the wor»te donge tliat is. .And the dounge 
of douues is best, but it muste be iayde vppon the grounde 
verye thynne. 1535 Covekdai k a Rings xviii 37 That they 
maye eate their owne donge and drynke iheir owne stale. 
161 x Bible Job xx. 7 Yet he shall perish for euer, like his 
owne doung. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
I. 262 Now this dung was entirely the produce of the fi*hes 
on which those fowls constantly fed. 1817 J Bradbury 
J'rav. xj5 Having collected a sufficient quantity of dry 
buflfaloe's dung, we made a fire. 

3 . transf. and fig. Applied to that which is 
morally filthy or defiling ; or to matter that is vile, 
contemptible, or loathsome. 

a ias$ Auer. R, 140 Heo mot. .uphotden hum, pet heo ne 
u*llen i8e dunce of sunne. c xug Ret. Ant. II. 191 Lo\erd 
king, to hori ding what makiiTi man so hold ? 1413 Filgr. 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) 111 viii. 35 They were fallen and leycn 
defyled in the donge of synne 13*6-34 Tindale Phil, iii- 
8 For whom I have counted all ihynge losse, and do iudge 
them but donge. *577 Northbrookr Dicing {1 843) 76 Tbit 
dung and filth of ydlcnexse. 1583 Stubbes An<it. Abus. 
11. (1882)95 For greedinesse of a little mucke or dung of 
the earth, (For monie is no better), a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
Wks 1716 I. x6 The dust of pelf, the dung of sensuality. 
1838 Carlylr Fredk. Gt. I. i. (1865' I la The noteworthy 
Dead is sure to be found lying tinder infinite dung, do end of 
calumnies and stupidities accumulated upon him. 

4 . Tailor's slang. A term of obloquy, applied to 
journeymen who submit to the masters’ terms, work- 
ing by the piece Instead of by the day, or working 
while others are on strike. Cf. Dunghill 2 d. 

* 7 * 4 . Chron. in Ann, Reg. 66/3 Who, refusing to comply 
with the masters' terms .. call themselves Flints, in contra- 
distinction to those who submit, and are in derision called 
by the first Dungs. 1804 Jbtd. 80 The whole body of 
journeymen tailors in divided into two classes, denominated 
Flints and Dungs : the former work by the day and receive 
all equal wages; the latter work generally by the piece. 
1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 430 (Tailor) Any 
man being declared a ‘dung* for working too fast. 1867 
Morning Star 6 Aug. 7/1 He said, * I know by your walk 
you are a “ dung ! (A term applied to men who work 
for a shop where the hands are on strike.) 

6. allrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as dung-barge, 
•bed, - boat , -drag, - mere , - mixen (i.c. dung-heap), 
-pike, •pit, •yard, etc. 

t- 78 * Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV xevi. 188 The rudder 
of a ^dung-barge. 1845 Florist s Jrnl '. 17 The preference 
of a small (hot) house over a "dung* bed. a 1667 Cowl ky 
Ausw. I nvit . Cambridge Wks. 1711 ill. 63 The Quondam 
*Dung-boat is made gay, *795 Hull Advertiser 6 June 3/3 
Striking him on the head with a *dung drag. 1706 Phillips 
fed. Kersey), m Dnng-Meers, are Place* or Pits where Soils, 
Dungs. Weeds, etc. are mix'd and lie and rot together for 
some time, for the Improvement of Husbandry. 1480 Rob/ , 
Dntyll 38 So into a foule # don^e myxen be her carytd. 1861 
Musgravr By-roads is Road-side laystalls and dung-mtxens 
removed out of sight. 1530 Pal*c#a. 3x4/3 # Donge pyke, 
fourche a fiant . 1698 Rowland Mon/et's Theat. Ins. Ep. 
Ded., Oyl Beetle* .. row! up and down a *dung-pil. 
1870 Ramsay Hernia, v, (ed. 18) 86 Their dung-hill* or 
*dung-pit*. *707-11 Mortimer <J.), Any manner of vege- 
tables cast into the *dungyard. 

b. objective, instru menial, etc. as dung- eater, 
•finding ; dung- bred, - feeding ad is. 

a 163s Drayton Poems IV. 1371 <Jod.> I scorn alt earthly 
# dungbred scarabees. *845 Darwin Voy. Nat. (1889) 490 
Many kinds of # dung*reedtng beetles. 1610 Healey St. 
Aug. Citie of God 691 Stercutius, who was deified for 
*dung-flndinf. 

C. Special combs. : dung -bath ( Dyeing ), a 
mixture of dung, usually that of cows, with chalk 
in warm water, used to remove superfluous mordant 
from printed calico; dung-beetle, a name for 
the dor-beetle or dumble-dore ; also a general name 
for the group of beetles which roll up balls of 
dung ; dung-bird, (a) the hoopoe ; (£) ■■ dung- 
hunter ; dung-chkfer » dung-beetle ; dung-cis- 
tern, -oop per, a vessel containing a dung-bath; 


+ dung-flamer, one who contracts to remove dung 
and refuse; dung-fly, a two- winged fly of the genus 
Scatophaga, feeding in ordure ; lung -gate, -port, 
a gate through which dung and refuse are removed ; 
in O. T., the name of a gate of Jerusalem ; the 
anus; dung-hunter, -teaser, the Dirt-bird or 
Dirty Allan: (see quots.) ; f dung-wet a., as wet as 
dung, wet through ; dung-worm, a worm or larva 
found in cow-dung, used as bait. Also Duno-cant, 
-fork, etc. 

*836 Penny Cycl. VI. 153/1 The chalk occasionally added 
to the "dung-bath serves to neutralist the acids a* they are 
evolved from the mordants. i86i 7e Watte Diet. Chens . 
1 1 . *53 The dung bath is now almost wholly superseded 
by the solutions of certain salts, via. the double phosphate 
of soda and Ume, arsenite and arsenate of soda, and 
silicate of soda. 1634 Mourht 7 heat. Jus. 153 "Dung- 
beetle, Sharnbugg. vio 8 Darwin in Life 4 Left. I. i ]9 
A bluish metallic-coloured dung-beetle. * 1 x 6 Kikrv & Sr. 
Entomol. (1843! 11 . a8o The common "dung-cHafer. .flies 
with great rapidity an^l force *836 Penny ijet. VI. 154/1 
The goods must be . . winched through a fresh "dung-cistern 

i f'omntonly called a "dung-copper >. 1998 E. Gilhn Stiat. 

1878) 36 Hc’lc cry, oh rare, st a "Dongfarmer* cart. 1999 
i aki uyt I'oy. 11 . 11. 69 'J he dungfermer* seek in euery 
street® by exchange to buy thi* uurtie ware. 1616 Crt. 
4 Ttmee Jos, / (1849) I* 4*4 They say a dung-farmer cave 
him his death's wound. R ovu and Moufefs 7 heat. 

Ins. 947 Merdivora or "Dung flies are of diver* sorts. 1539 
Cover da ik Nek. xii. 31 On the rightc hatule of the wall 
toward the "Donegute >687 W. Hand tr. Gassendi * s Life 
Feiresc II. 153 The Ext rement . . in that pnrt which was 
near the Dunfpgate. a x66s Fulifb Worthies 1. («66a) 
144 Searching into the |»edigree of Paper, it cumcth into 
the world at the doungatc, raked thence in Kags. 1766 
Pennant Zool. < 1768) 1 1 . 423 This specie* lof Gull] is 
likewise called by some the "Dung Hunter. t88g Swain- 
son Prort. Names Birds 310 Richardson'* Skua (called) 
from the vulgar opinion that the gulls are muting, when, in 
reality, they are only disgorging fish newly caught. .Dung 
bird or Dung hunter. 1939 Coverdale Nek. ii 13, 1 rode 
by nighte vnto the valley port®, and to the "Dongnorie. 
1841 Selby in Froc. Berw. Nat. Club I No. o. 956 Arctic 
skua, better known . . by the name of the "dung teaser. 
*899 Nasiik Lenten Stuffs in Hart. Mtsc. (1808-ia) VI. 180 
(D.) Fishermen cowthring and quaking, "dung- wet after a 
Morme. 1603 Knoi.lv* Hist. 7'urki (1031' 723 I he duke of 
Alva (wonderfully wearied in the late skirmish, and dung 
wet). 1793 Chambers Cycl. Ruff., * Dung-worms found in 
great plenty among cow-dung In September and October. 
Dnag V. Form*: l dyngian, 4~6dong (e, 
(5 doong, 6 doung), 4 7 dungo, 4- dung. [In 
OF. dyngian from dung zb. ; cf. OFri» donga, denga, 
MHG. tungen, Otr. dun gen. In ME. assimilated 
to, or formed anew from the sb.] 

1 . trans . To manure (ground) with dung; to 
drew with manure. 

c 1000 Allfric Glens, in Wr.-Wiilcker 104 B Stercoratlo, 
dingiung. c *38oWvclif .SYr///. Sel. Wks. L 99 Dicgealmute 
be vync rotis and dung hem web c 1440 Promf. I ] arv. 1 27/ 1 
Dungen, or mukkyn londe, fimo. 150a Cantoris Chron. 
Eng. 1. <iy?o) 7/1 He taught men to donge theyr feldes. 
*S4& Latimer Floughsrs (Arb 1 19 The plouyhmAn. .tilleth 
hy* lande..and*ometynicdoungeth it. 1648 Gage West Did. 
xviii 135 The bent way to husband or dung their ground. 
*770-79 A. Hunter Georg. Ess, (1803) I. 313 they miss 
a crop by dunging an improper soil. 

Jig. *700 SiKhi K J atler No. 35 p 3 To improve and 
dung his Brains with this prolifick Powder [suufl j. 
b. Predicated of animalf. 


*574 tr. Littleton's ‘Tenures 15b, If I deliver to a man 
myc she® pe to dong or marie his land. *607 Dekhrr 
Westw Hoe 11. i. \vk*. 1873 11 . 394 Doe lack-dawc* dung 
the top of Paules Steeple still? 1799 tr. Duhamets Huso. 
I. iv. (1763) 9 I he land is well dunged by them, 
c. Predicated of the manure. 

*s6a Turner Herbal 11. 53 b, Medic fotheu mmte be 
sow en in ApnL.lt dongeth the ground well. *989 Fa%- 
quills Ret. 5 'The tarkases of the dead® did dunge the 
ground®. 

2 . intr. Of animals: To drop or eject excrement. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. xxi. iv, In [the which® time] no 

horssc maye dunge. 15R3 FmcmRB. Hush, f 18 I^et them 
(ihepe] xtande stylle a good season, that they maye donge. 
1699 Dampikr Voy. 11 . 11. xo« He grases on the Shore, and 
dung* like a Horse. 179* J. Whitaker Rev. Gibbon's Hist. 
356 (R ) He dungs upon it at lost from the dirty tail of 
Mahometanism. 1846 [see Dunging vbl. sb. 2). 

t b. trans. Dung out , to pass at excrement. Obs. 

Best Farm. Bus. (Surtees) 8 Till such time as the 
lamhe beginne to dunge out the milke which it hath gotten 
of her (an ewe). 

3 . Calico-printing. To immerse in a dung bath 
in order to remove superfluous mordant. 

*836 [sec Dunging]. *875 V re's Dht. Arts 1 626 In 
dunging calif oe*. Jbid. 628 A solution of arseniaie of soda, 
containing from 10 10 50 grains arsenic acid per gallon, 
according to the strength and nature of the mordants to be 
dunged. .... 

Hence Dim*** ///. a., covered or mixed with 
dung ; manured ; Sufir, an animal that dungs 
(Col gr. s v. Grume r). 

c 1400 Pal lad, on Hnsb. i. 151 In donged lond. * 597-6 
Bf. Hall Sat. v. ». 116 To see the dunged folds of dag- 
ta>led sheepe. *6a6 Bacon Sytva ft «oo An Infusion of the 
Mcdecine in Dunged Water. 169* R. Child in Harthb's 
Legacy (1655) 11 Dung'd land. 

I^unft, pa. t. ami pple. of DlNO 0. 1 
II XhmgftTftft (dtrqgirf). Also dangerea. 

[Hind! ffj&h dungrl , ] A kind of coarse inferior 


Indian calico. 
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Dtnro-por. 


i ftftiy Capt. Saris in Purcha* Pilgrimet (16 93-6) !• 3^3 
Y.) 'Ins sort* requested, and prices that they yielded.. 
>ongerijn«, the finest, twelve 1 1696 J. F. Merchant's 

IVare-Ju* 14 Dungarees is another sort of CalUco which is 
course* but something whiter than the former* yet not 
so flue* hut is much stronger than the Derrtbands. 1759 
Lan<t A/ao XXVIII. 604 A sail 'doth called Dungaree. 
t868 Mmt Fmfrk Deccan Days p. xxiv. (Y.), Such dungeree 
ah you now pay half a rupee a yard for. 
b. //. Trousers of this material. 

1891 ft. Kipling City Dremlf N't. 40 He’s got his dunga- 
rees on. 

o. at t rib. and Comb . 

1849 E. E. Napier Exciters. S. Afrka II. 930 Blue 
dungaree trowsers. stoo W. C. Russell My Shipmate 
Louts* HI. xxxiii. 103 Clad in shirts and duck or dungaree 
breeches. 

Dn ng-cart. A cart used to convey manure. 

C1386 Chaulkr Nun's Pr. T. 316 He. fond A dong Carte as 
it went for to donee lond. 15*3 Fiizhkrb. I tush. | 146 To 
helpe her husbande to fyll the inucke wnyne or donge curt. 
1606 ( Hoke, Chance, etc. (1881) 48 What a spight it wan to 
see a horse of seruite tlrawe in a doung-cart. *863 Trollovk 
Beit on Fst. xiii, If I thought that no one would sec me, I’d 
fill a dung-cart or two. 

Jig 1614 Hrvwoon Captives 1. i, Whele about thou dung 
cart of diseases. 1636 B. Jonnon Dm. or. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
764/3 Reducing ull wit to the original dung cart, 
ilencc Dung-oartful,ns much ns fills a dung-cart. 
1*98 Mui edot us in Hazl. Dodstey VII. 333 I have kill'd 
a ifungcartful at the least, a s6eoCt.KVgi.ANU Chym, Magic 
18 Guts at least a Dung-cart full. 

Dungeon (d^nd^an), sb. Forms: a. 4-5 don- 
gooun, -goun, -gon, -gen, -gyn, doun*, dun- 
goun, Sc. dwngeoune, -geown, downgeowne, 
4 6 dongeon, dungion, 5-6 doungeon, -gen* 
6 dongion, -gyon, 4- dungeon. 0 . 4-9 Don- 
jon (4 dunjon, 4 5 donjouno, 9 donjeon). 
[a. F. donjon (1 Jth c. in Littr^\ in OF. also dan* 
jott, dangon « l’r. donjon , dompnhon late L. 
domnion-em in same sense, f. domnm (for do min us) 
lord ; thus essentially a doublet of Dominion.] 

1 . The great tower or keep of a castle, situated 
in the innermost court or bailey. (To this the archaic 
spelling donjon is now usually appropriated.) 

a. 1375 Harbour Brut* xvn. 324 Hath the castell and the 
dwngeoune. r 1385 Cimuckk L.G. W. 937 Dido, '1 he noble 
tour of Ylion That of the eitcc was the cheef dungeon. 

L 1430 Lyiml Rochas l. iii. (1514) 6 a, A thousand arhlastes, 
bent in his doungeoun. ri489CAXToN Sonnes of Ay won 
i. 31 l.ohier. mounted vp vnto the dongeon of the castell. 
1368 Grnmon Chi on. II. 288 Come on Sirs, ye shal 
enter into the Dungeon, for then shall ye be suie to l»e 
Lordc* of the Castell. 1703 Loud. Cat No. 4164/1 'lhc 
Governor, . retit ed into the Dungeon, which is a small Fort 
within the great one. 1797 Mrs. Raim i iki-r Italian vii, 
The keep or dungeon of the ancient fort. 

ft. <1x300 Cursor M. 9936 pc thrid (colurl. .caste* lem 
oucr al sa bright, pat ret he* to pe dunion light, ex 330 
R Brinnk C 4rwMt8io) tat Steuen. did rei*c in hat cosue 
a stal worth donjon. 1475 Bk, Noblesse 12 The castclle and 
donjoune held still. 1678 tr. Gaya's Aft of War 11. 116 
Donjon, a place of Retreat in a 'i own or Place, to capitulate 
In with greater security in case of Extremity. < 1691 Lond. 
Gas. No. 2737/3 After this wo fixed our Miners to the 
Donjon or Tower within the Castle. 18x3 S« ott Tries nt. 
it. x. Nor tower nor donjon could he spy. 1894 Haring- 
Gould Deserts S. France II. xvi 18 A cylindrical doqjon, 
with ancient buildings grouped alxnit it. 

b. More fully, donjon - {dungeon-) keep, - tower . 
1808 Scott At arm. 1. i, The battled towers, the Donjon 
keep. 1813 — Rokeby 11. ii, By Brnckeubury'* dungeon- 
tower. 1840 Jamfs Woodman xi *•55 , Motley Dutch Rep. 
vt. iii. ( 1 806) 828 It was in the donjon keep of the castle, 

o. Arch. (See cjuot.) 

i8n CttAitB Tec knot. Diet., Donjon (Archit.\ a small 
wooden pavilion raised alnive the roof of the house, where 
Anyone may command a fine view. 

2 . A stiong close cell ; a dark subterranean place 
of confinement ; a deep dark vault. 

13.. E F. A Hit. P. A. 1186 So wel is me in |>ys doel 
doungoun. 13. .CVvr de L. 738 That thou dwelle in a fowle 
tlongon. c 13*5 Body 4 Soul 471 in Map's Poems { Camden) 
345 The eorthe closede hit self a^eyn, And the diingoun 
wan for-d»t. x<t* Act 4 Urn. VIII, c. 8 Preamb,, The said 
Richard was taken and imprisoned in a doungen and a depe 
“iytt under gnmiule. 1604 SiiaksT/M. 111. tii. 371, 1 had rather 
jc a Toad, And hue vpon the v a pour of a Dungeon. 1667 
Milton L. n. 317 The King of llcav'n hath doom’d 
This place our dungeon. 1713 Hrkkkley Guardian No. 
30, P 1 Beneath the castle I could discern vast dungeons. 
>871 Mobley / 'oltaire \ 1886) 7 When the fortunes of the fight 
do riot hurry the combatant to dungeon or stake. 

8. tram/, andyfr. 

1340 Hampolr Pr. Conic. 9835 ' In belle', he says, ' esna 
raunceon '. For na helpe may be in pat dungeon. £1430 
Lyixj. Min. Poems asi (Mftts.) That worldly waves with 
there mortal deluge Ne drowne me nat in thcr dreedful 
dongoun. 1549 Coverdalk, etc. Eraxnt. Par, Col 2 In 
the deepe doungeon of ignorance. 167* Milton Samson 
js6 Thou art become . . The dungeon of thyself. 183a 
G. R. Porter Porcelain 4 Cl. 68 Palissy .. confined within 
the dungeon of his own breast, those feeling* of bitterness. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixviii. 102 Strangely the land’s last 
verge holds him, a dungeon of earth. 

f b. A habitation, mansion : also Jig . Obs . 
1430-40 Lydg. Bockas viii. xxiv. (1554) 194 b, Up to the 
rich sterry bright dongeon. Called Arthurs constellacion. 
— Lyke thyn Audience etc. in Pot. Ret. 4 L. Poems { 1866) 
95 Dyogenex lay in a xtnalle dongeon, In sondre wedyrs 
which turnvd as a balle. 1443 — Prospect Peace in rot. 
Poems Rolls) II. 311 Hrtht was the sterre ovir the dongoun 
moast, Whcr the hcvcnly queen lay jioorly in jesyne. 


e 


O. Applied to a person of profound learning or 
wisdom: m 4 deep mine or receptacle.’ (*SV. and 
north, dial.) 



Dungeonabte , * He's a dungeon o’ wit’, very shrewd. Mod. 
Sc. He is a perfect dungeon of teaming. 

4. attrib. and Comb . : Of or belonging to a 
dungeon, as dungeon bolt , -cell t - door , floor, 'for- 
tress, - gate , -vault, etc. ; dungeon-keep, -tower 
(see 1 b). Also dungeon-like adj. 

18x3 Scott Rokeby tv. xxii, A fearful vision . .Of *dungeon« 
bolts and fetters worn. 1814 — Ld. of Isles ill. tv. From 
lowest "dungeon cell To highest tower, a 1943 Savage 
Wks. (1775) II. 107 (J°d*) Where '"dungeon damps arise 
Diseas’d he pines, c 1440 Capcravk Life St. Kcxth. v. 790 
The gayleris were sore afrayde of certeyn light at the 
"dongcon-doore, 1645 Milton Tetrtuh. Wks. (1847) , 8.l/a 
This is that grisly porter, who . . t laps the "dungeon-gate upon 
them. . **4 A. McKay thst. Kilmarnock yB Above were 
two "dungeon-like apartments. 1856 W. E. Aytoun Both- 
«*•// (1857) a '1 hey riot o'er my ‘dungeon-vault. 18x0 
Montgomery Poems, Old Man's Song viii. To burst these 
"dungeon-walN of clay. 

Hence Dungaonable a. {not th. dial. \ 'deep’, 
shrewd, knowing (cf. 3 c). Du ngtonlj, Du n- 
geonj a., dungcon-likc. 

1393 Nashk Christ's J\ (1613)42 None but the God of 
hcauen may . rcturne Conquerour from that dungeonly 
Kingdome. 1674-91 Kay N. C. Words 22 A Dungeonablc 
Body; a shrewd person, or, as the vulgar express it, a 
divelish Fellow. 1813 in Life of Dean Hook I. 360 Unaired 
dungeony rooms of a IwichcVir’s house. 1835 Robinson 
/ f hit by Gloss., Dungeon able, deep, knowing. 

Dungeon ^dendjan), v . [f. prcc. i»b.] trans. 
To put or keep in a dungeon or cell ; to impiison ; 
to shut up in, or as in, a dungeon. 

16*5 T. Adams Blache Detail 76 If he once recovers him 
into his prison he will dungeon him. 1645 Bp. Hall 
Remedy Discontents 134 Are we dungeon’d up from the 
sight of the Sun? 1819 Sum ley Ctnci u. i, You said 
nothing Of how I might be dungeoned like a madman. 
1884 T icnnyhon Bechet v. ii. 193 They.. Kill’d half the crew, 
dungeon'd the other half In Pevenscy Castle. 

licncc Dn ngeonod ppl. a., Du ngeoning vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a , ; also Dirngtoner, one who or that 
whicn dungeons. 

1633 T. Adams E.tp. 9 Peter ii. 4 The prisoner, that is 
allowed to walk abroad, though with hi* keeper, i* not so 
miserable as the dungeoned. 1793 Southey Vis. Maid of 
Orleans l. 30 A dungeon'd wretLh. x8so Examiner No. 
650, 620/1 ’l hr dungeoning* and ironings of Reformers. 
a 18*1 Kfais Lutes to Fanny 33 That most hateful land, 
Dungeotter of my friends. 

Du’ng-forjc. 

1. A tnrcc- or four-pronged fork used to lift or 
spread dung ; a kind of pitchfork. 

c 1430 I.ydg. Chorle 4 Byrde (Roxb) 13 To a choilc a 
dongforke in his hnmle. 1330 Pairgr. 314/2 Donfee forke, 
founhe a fan. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agree. (t68«) 324 
A Dung fork is a Tool of 3 'l ines or Pikes, for the better 
casting of Dung. 1834 Brit, flush. I x. 252 The manure. . 
so far rotted as to be easily divisible by thctlung.fork. 1875 
‘J knnyson Q. Mary 11. ii, The reeking dungfork master of 
the mace ! 

attrib. 1674 Fi.atman To Mr. Austin o Our Noddles 
understand them can No more, than read that dung fork, 
pothook hand That in Queen’s Colledge Library docs stand. 

2. Entom. The anal fork on which the larva; of 
certain coleopterous insccti carry their excrement ; 
a fxcifork. 

Dung-heap. A heap of dung, a dunghill. 
a 13x0 m Wright Lyme P. xxxvii. 103 Ne fynacst thou 
non so fyi dung-heep. 1303 [sec next 1). c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Manhode it. hit. (1869)90 Echo wight is strong on his owrn 
dung hep, and trixteih to his cuntrcc ; He is hecre in his 
cuntree, on his dung hep. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Fr. 11. v, 

4 Dunghenn*’ lying quiet at most doors. 

Dunghill (cVqhit), sb. 

1. A neap or hillock of dong or refuse. 
c 13*0 SeuynSag. (W.)a4i7 To-dcluc anon in thi donghel. 
1377 Langl. P.Pt. B. xv. 109 Forypocr>*ie in latyn i*l>kued 
to a dongcbul [1393 C. xvit. 265 doutighcp]. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Aisop 1. 1, As a Cok ones sought his pasture in 
the donghylle hejond a precious stone. 1697 Sir T. P, 
^ is an Employment 


Blount Ess. 99 Raking of Dunghills is an 
more fit for a Scavenger than a Gentleman. 
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Smith IV. iV. 11. iii. (i860) I. 352 One half, perhaps, of these 
provisions is thrown to tne dunghill. 1843 Levpr J. Hinton 
xx, Mud hovels, with their dunghills, .around them, 
b. In proverbs and locutions. 

1546 J. Hi-ywood Pros*. (1867) 25 But he was at home there, 
he might speakc his will, Eucry cock is proude on his ownc 
dunghill. 158s Sidney A pol. Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Alexander 
and Darius, when they straue who should be Cocke of thvs 
worlds dunghill. 1857 Troliopk 'Three Clerks xl, Mr. 
Chaflanbra^s was the cock of thi* dung hill. 1879 Froude 
Csesar xv. 233 What he tCicero] could not say in the 
Forum he thought he might venture on with impunity in 
the Senate, w hich might be called his own dunghill. 

2. trans/. and Jig. a. A heap or repository of 
filth or rubbish; often applied deprecative ly to 
the earth, and to the human body. Also as the type 
of the lowest or most degraded situation. 

i$s6 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 147 b, Y* foule & 
fylthy donghyll of this world. *S4* Morybine Vitus' 
Introd.Wysd . C ij, The fayrest booy is nothing eU but 
a doungcnyll covered in white and purple. a 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Salisbury ix* And buryed in the dounghil « defame. 
1617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel il i. More to be 


loath'd than vileness or sin's dunghill. 169a Washington 
tr. Milton's Def. Pop. v. (t&$i) 133 For matter of Books 
there is no body publishes huger Dunghill than you. 1768 
Woman of Honor 11. 40 Considering the condition from 
which this son of a dunghill sprung. 178$ Grose Diet. 
Vulg. Tongue *.v., Moving dune hill, a dirtv filthy man or 
woman. 18*7 Couintrr Wist. XXXII. 40 Those who have 
rUen suddenly from the dunghill 10 a chariot. 

b. Applied opprobriously to a person of evil 
life, or of base station. 

ijmj Bkcon Re liquet of Rome (*563) 105 Shal y* vile dong* 
hillsof the earth presume to alter »nd ihaunge the blessed 
and euerlfwtingTestament of y*’ only begotten sonne of God f 
1595 Shake. John tv. iii. 87 Out, dunghill 1 dar’st thou 
braue a Nobleman? t6 63 L Stkncp.r Vulg. Proph. 49 
Paracelsus . . was a walking Dunghil (so offensive and cor- 
rupt his life'. 

o. With reference to the dunghill cock (sec 3 d), 
a man who is not 4 game’, a cowaid or spiritless 
fellow. To die dunghill, to die as a coward, not 
to die 4 game', d. =L)uno 4 . 

1736 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans IV. 52 Submit, be 
a wretch, and die dunghill. 1761 Brit. Mag . 11. 358 There 
would be no sport, as the combatant* were both reckoned 
dunghill*. 1765 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue , Du nq hill, a 
coward ; a cockpit phrase, all but game cocks beiu^ htiled 
dunghills ; to die dunghill, to repent or shew any signs of 
contrition at the gallows, xBso ocorr Ivan hoe xliii, To see 
. .whether the heroes of the day are, in the heroic language 
of insurgent tailors, flint* or dunghills. 

3, attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to a 
dunghill, as dunghill beetle, raker, etc. b. Fit 
for or vile as a dunghill. 0 . Cowardly, or show- 
ing no fight, as the dunghill cock. 

C1430 Lydg. Min , Poems 192 iM6u.) A downghille doke 
a* deynte as a snyghte. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V/L 7 
A dongehyll knave and vyle borne villeync. 1583 Stubbes 
Anal. Abus. 11. (1882) 39 'i*his dunghill trOtie of Brokerie. 
160X Cornwailyke Ess. xxv, Many Dung.htll Birdexhavc 
maintained infinite lalxmr*, assisted onely with the fame of 
making their sonne* Gentlemen. 1623 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 423 Rich offerings. .were made to that dunghill 
Deity. 1638 Rowland Moifet's Theat. /us. 1009 Some 
call the Pilularius the dunghill Beetle, because it breeds 
from dung and filth. 2670 Brooks U* fit. (1867) VI. 54 Gcd 
never loves to lift up the light of his countenance upon 
a dunghill-spirited man. 1684 Hunyan Pilgr. t*rogr. 11. 
55 'Ihe Dunghil. raker, Spider, Hen, The Chicken too ta 
me Hath taught a Lesson. 2794 Southey Wat 7 y term, ii* 
My liege, 'twa* wisely ordered, to destroy The dunghill 
rabble. 1889 Swinburne Study of Ben Jonson 70 Some 
dunghill gazetteer of this very present day. 

a. Special combs. : dunghill-cook, -fowl* -hen, 
common barndoor fowls, ns distinguished from the 
game-cock, etc . ; so dunghill craven. 

1580 G. Harvey 3 proper wit tie Lett. 29 [There are) Asses 
in l.ionn skino ; "dunglecocks. *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) V. 163 The game-cock being by no mean* *0 fruitful 
as the ungenerous dunghill-cock. 17x1 Siiamksb. Charac. 
(1737) III. 318 The difference .. between the $ame-cock, 
and the Munghill-craven. 1796 Morse Amer.Geog. I. na 
A few "dung-hill fowls were also found on these island*. 
x6xx Cotgr., Vne poule de paitier , a "dunghill henne, a 
henna thats fed at the barne doore. 

Hence (chiefly nonce- wds.) Du nghill v. trans., 
to make up into a dunghill ; in quot.yf^*. + Du ng- 
hillry, vile condition or practice. Du’nghillj a., 
like or characteristic of a dunghill ; vile, ignoble. 

*5 *? Mull aster Positions xxxix. ( 1 887 't 305 Where I see 
nobilitie betraid to donghillrie, ana learning to douhrie. 
163a Massinger Sc Field Fatal Dowry tv. i, Poor, de- 
generate, dunghilly blood and breeding. 166a J. Chandler 
Van Helm on ft Oriat. 115 It hides part of a stinking or 
Dunghilly ferment under the sourenes* of the milk. s86o 
All Year Round No. 45. 438 Where all the lees of Stamboui 
were dunghilled up into one reeking mass of infamy. 

Dunging (dn qilj \ vbl.sb. [f. Diro v . 4 -WG 1 . 
Cf. Ger. duttgungj] The action of the verb Duno. 

1. The manuring of land ; concr. manure, dung, 

ciooo [see Dung v. iJ. ct 400 Paltad. on Hush. 1. 238 

Lupyne and ficchis slayn, and on their roote Vpdricd, are 
a* dungy ng, londi* bootc. 156a Turner Herbal it, 74 b* 
Dungyng hurteth Date tree*. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. 
Gt. Bnt. 1. i. iii. (1743) it The soil is so rich that it . . will 
bear good Barley for almost 20 years without dunging, 

2 . Propping of excrement. 

1617 Markham Caval. in. 24 Which you shall know by bit 
dunging. *7«5 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Pheasant taking, 
If you perceive by their dunging and scraping, that they 
frequent any Place. 1846 J. Baxter Ltbr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed.4) II. 109 By eating, by trending, by dunging, by staling, 

3. Calico-printing. The operation of passing 
the cloth through a dung-bath. Also attrib . 

Penny Cycl '. VI. 133/2 The dunging is . . one of the 
most important . . processes in calico-priming. 1875 Lire's 
Diet. Arts I. 697 Dunging salts, or liquors, are now made 
by the manufacturing chemist, 
t Dungiftli, a. Obs. rare. ff. Duno sb. + 
-ibh.J Ot the nature of dung ; vile. 

XS90 Bale Apol 46 Dongysh ana fylthie tradteton*. 1608 
Gaule Pract . V he. (1620) 126 No lesse dungish and brutish. 
tDunglecock. Obs. « Dunghill ov*. 
t Du*ngled, ppl. a. Obs. ? - Dunghilled \ thrown 
on a dunghill. 

t 6 o 6 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. To Rdr. 332 As If a dangled 
Arm should die. 

Dung-pot. Now dial. A tub for carrying 
manure, etc., of which a pair is borne by a pack- 
horse; also a low-wheeled cart for the same purpose. 

1388-9 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 56, Ij wyfpottis. . j dung- 
pot. 155s Hulokt, Dunge cart or aunge potte made of 
wickers, icirpea. 1373-6 Act 18 Elia. c. to. 6 1 Everye person 
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, .shal be charged to flnde . . one Carte . . Tumbrel), Dounge 
Pott or Courte .Jot., repayringe of the H ighe we yes. c *7*0 
C. Fikmwks Dairy (188: 171 A horse w 1 '" drew* e sort of 
cartiage, the wheeles like e Dung-pott. 1661 in UU &/ 
IVight Gloss, 1068 in Rlwoktiiv W. Somerset Word-bk. 

Iltmgy «• [f. Dung si. + *t CJ 

1 . Oi the nature of dung ; abounding in dung. 

*00 0 Shaks. Ant. <)• C 7 . f. t. 35 Our dungte earth alike 
Feeds Beast as Man. 1675 Kvklyn Terra (1789) at The 
be*t dungy compost. 

2 . Foul or hlthy as dung ; vile, defiling. 

c *4)0 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 111. xlvii. (i860) 160, I am 
foule. .stinkitige and dungy. 1990 Marston Sco. V Hi ante , 
’lo Detraction 165 My nund dixdaines the dungy muddy 
scum Of abicct thoughts. *0xi Bible Prut. xxix. 17 Their 
idols [mare, dungy gods], wood and stone. * 06 o Plsry 
Min. /*roph. Hosea ix. 10 Scripture give* disgraceful names 
to the idols (a* «)>omination*, nothings, dungy things). 
Dunite (clirnait). Min. (Sec quot. 1879.) 

*868 Dana Min. 358 Dunyte. 1894 Dawkins /Css. v. 137 
The peridot rock of New Zealand known as dunite. *879 
Rltlry .SVwr/v Rinks xiii. 365 Dunite (so named from Dun 
Mountain in New Zealand, which consists in great part of 
this rock and serpentine) is a crystalline-granular aggregate 
of olivine and chromic-iron. 

II Duniwassal (d/Pni, wa*$&l). Alsoduniwaasel, 
waiele, dunni-, duinnie*wa«sal, dunniwassel. 

[Gael, duine nasal lit. gentleman, ■» duine man + 
nasal gentle, noble, well-born.] A (Highland) 
gentleman ; a gentleman of secondary rank, below 
the chief, a yeoman ; a cadet of a family of rank. 

c *965 Linijksay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1814) 357 Gam ) 
The king ..caused many of tne great Duny vassalls lo shew 
thair holding. *630 Dkcmm. ok Hawih. Consul, to Parti. 
Wk*. (1711) 187 That .the overseers of ministers, deacons 
and elders, be named duniwassels of the kirk. *68* Colvil 
Whit?* Snppltc . O75XJ 60 't hough xoine, Sir, of our duni- 
waisles Stood out, like Eglinton and Cassils. 180a Scott 
Bonny Dundee viii, There arc wild Dunicwasxnla three 
thousand limes three, Will cry hoigh ! for the bonnet o* 
Bonny Dundee. 1814 — Wav. xvi, His bonnet had a short 
feather, which indicated his claim to be treated ns a Duinh /• 
Wasted or sort of gentleman. 1884 Times 18 Mar. 7 The 
feathers .. indicated gentility .. the 42nd being duinnie* 
wassals, or small gentry. 

DunkadOO (djpqkadw) TKchoic: from the 
bird'b cry.] Popular name in New England of the 
American bittern ( Botnurus mugitans). 

Dunk&rd (drrrjk&id). U.S. -DunkbuL 

*784 J. Brown Hist. Brit. Ck. I. xii. 336 Punkards, whose 
men and women live in separate communities. *896 Chr. 
World 21 May 403/1 The Dunkards are to be found in 
twenty of the United Slates, the total membership being 
about 75.000. Ibid ., A Dunkaul minister made a speech. 

Bunker 1 (d» o kaj ). Tanker itcijkaj). [ml. 

Ger. t unkcr, f. Sunken [dun ken) to dip.] A member 
of a body of German- American Baptists, who 
administer baptism only to adults, and by triple 
immersion. 

They settled in Pcnnxylvania early in the i8thc., whence 
they spread into Ohio and other states. 

*790 O. Washington Lett Writ. 1889 I.354 The Dunkers 
(who are all Doctor*) entertain the Indians who arc wounded 
here. . * 7 «s; Q. Adams Whs. (1854) IX. 533 The Quakers 
and Moravians, Dunkers, Mennonitcs, or other worthy 
people in Pennsylvania. *rro6 Morse Amcr. Geog. I. 381 
The words Tu ulcers and 1 umblcrx have been corruptly 
written Dunkers and Dumpier*. *898 60 Gardner Faiths 
World I. 770/1 The Dunkers hold that celibacy is not 
binding, .but that it is to be commended a* a virtue. 1886 
Blunt Diet. Sects 602/1 Settlements were formed by the 
emigration of married Tunkers to other part*. 

Dunker 2, corruption of Dunkirk : gee next. 

163* Fitz-Gkffray Curse of Corn-borders 14 Suffered to 
be a prey to Dunkers abroad, and to as bad at home. 
Dunkirk (dtrnkajk). Name ot a town on the 
coast of French Flanders ; hence, a privateer vessel 
of that town. Also transf. and fig. 

* 0 os Dekkkr Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 200 lie march through 
thy dunkirkes guts for shooting jestes at me. *607 Walk* 
ington Oft. Glass 89 Like to roving Dunkirkes, or robbing 
pyrata. a 16*3 Fletcher Elder Bro. iv. ii, Quite shot 
through ’tween Wind and Water by a she-Dunkirk. ifeo 
Ckurchw. Ace. Kir ton-in- L indsey In Antiquary (1888) 
Dec. 21 A trawler . . that was taken with Dunkerkes. 
*888 Alhenseum 17 Mar. 335/t Of persons robbed on the 
sea by Dunkirks we have several examples [in the Don* 
caster records], 

Dtrnkirker. ff. prec. + -ER L] a privateer 
belonging to Dunkirk, or one of its crew. 

*00) Crt. 4 Times Jets. / (1849) I. 4 The Dunkirker* 
have been very busy with us of late, and. .took three pinks 
comine from Flushing. * 0 es Crt. 4 Times Chat. /. (1848) 
I. 50 There are brought into Plymouth three long boats full 
of Dunkirkers. 1699 Fuller App. Inj. innoc . (1840)373 
A Dunkirker, who delights to prey on poor merchants' snips. 

Dunkl* (dtrijk’D, v. Sc. Also dunokie. [A 
parallel form to Duntlk, Dimple : cf. the parallel 
forms crimple , crumple , crinkle , crunkle , dingle , 
dimble .] Irons. To make a dint or pit in ; to dint. 

s8eaMGALT Sir A. Wylie III. xxxiil. 284 We think his 
harnpan’s surely dunklet. 1830 — Lawrie f. 11. i. (1849) 4 a 
Without very deeply dunkling the truth. 

Dunkift (dirijVi), sb. Sc. [Goes with prec. vb.] 

4 The dint made or cavity produced by a blow, or 
in consequence of a fall * (Jam.). 

*8e* Galt in Blackw. Mag. X. 6 (It] would have left both 
doors and dunklcs in her character. 

Dunlin (dvnlin). [dial, form of dunltng , f. 
Dun a. 4 -lino. Cf. aitnnock.'] The red-backed 
sandpiper ( Tringd alpina or variabilis), a Euro- 


pean migratory bird, abundant at certain seasons 
on the sea-coast. Also an American species or sub- 
species ( T. pacifica). 

lUt -a in Roger* Agric. 4 Prices III. 185/1. *678 Rav 

Wiltughby's Omitk. 111. xii. 305 The North-Country Dunlin 
..is about the bigne&s of the Jack-Snipe. *766 Pennant 
Zoo l, (1776) II. 471 Dunlin , this species i* at once dixtin* 
guLhcd from the other* by the singularity of its colours. 
*877 Bksant & Rick Son of Cute. 1. xiit, A flock of ox- 
bird*, or dunlins, digging out the juicy slug* from the mud. 

Dunnage (dtrnuds), sb. Maul. [Ill 17th c. 
dynnage , atnnage : origin unascertained; 

Cf. Du. dim, LG. dim thm, d Unite twigs brushwood ] 
Light material, as Inushwuod, mats, and the like, 
stowed among and beneath the cargo of a vessel to 
keep it from injury bv chafing or wet ; any lighter 
or less valuable articles of the cargo used for the 
same purpose. 

* 6*3 Wiiithournr Newfoundland 75 Mata and dynnage 
vnder the Salt, and Salt Shouek 1799 Magkns insurant es 
11. 101 To take Care of the requisite 1 lunnage and Bavins 
at the Bottom. *840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 98 We 
covered the l>ottom of the hold.. with dried brush, for dun- 
nage. *863 Readk Hani Cash 1 . 198 He had stowed his 
dunnage, many hundred bundles of light flexible canes 
from Sumatra and Malacca. 

attnb. TX05O Rudirn. Navig. (We ale) 116 Dunnage bat- 
tens, piece* of oak or fir, about two inches square, nailed 
athwart the flat of the orlop, to prevent wet from damaging 
the cables, and to admit air. *86o Merc. Manus Mag. 
V II. 73 Dunnage w<x>d 26 d, per 100 pieces. *867 Smyth 
Sailor's Wortl-bk., Dunnage gratings , exprexx grating* 
placed on a steamer's deck to plate cargo upon, serving as 
dunnage. *893 Westm. Gas. 1 Feb. 4/3 They store there 
the dunnage mat* used for the cargo. (When guano wax 
shipped in milk at the Chincha Islands, the hold was lined 
with guano in bag*, called dunnage bags , to protect the rest 
and for belter packing; so with various othet commodities.] 

% Loosely used for miscellaneous baggage ; slang , 
a sailor’s or tramp’s clothes. 

*89* Mayhew Loud. Lab. (1861) I. 262. ^ *873 Siang 
Dili, Dunnage , baggage, clothes. *883 C. A. Nhiijfc 
Cruise of Aurora 105 (Cent.) Some of the dunnage and 
the tent would need to be dried before being pat ked. 
*887 Pali Mall G. a Apr. 2/1 Ihc other dunnage was a 
curious mixture of odds and end*, such as a sextant, a little 
mahogany sea chest, strings of caudles, bread bag*, rusty 
scissors, knives, forks, and spoons. 

Dunnage, V. A ant. [f. prec. sb.] Irons. To 
stow or secure with dunnage. Also intr. for refl. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seamans Co tech. 63 Dunnage as high 
ns the kelson, .to prevent water getting to the cask*. 1865 
J. Lpks Laws Brit. .Shipping (ed. y) 190 The vessel must 
also be properly dunnaged in the bottom and at the side* of 
the hold, in order to raise up the loading. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bh. s.v. f A vessel dunnage* below the dry 
cargo to keep it from bilge-water. *884 A merit an VI if. 
38a Vessels fraudulently ‘dunnaged' for the purpose of 
reducing their tonnage. 

+ Du nned, ppl. a. Obs . [f. Dun vJ + -ed L] 
Made dun ; of a dark or dusky colour : — Dun a. 1 . 

c 1440 Prom p. Parr, Dunnytl of coloure, subniger. 

*930 Palsgr. 31 1 /i Dunue gray as a horse is. *$4* Rnh - 
Mosul. Wills (Surtee*) 37 One great donnyed cow. *643 
St. Trials , Esux Witches (R.\ That the impe, which the 
said Joyce Boancs sent was a dun’d one like unto a mouse. 

D unn er (dtrnai\ sb. 1 .$Y. Also dunder. [Be- 
longs to Dunneu v .] A resounding or icvcrbcra- 
ting noise ; a blow causing vibration. 

*780 J. Mayne Siller Gun 11. 137 But a* thi* time, wi* 
mony a dunder f«»dunnerj, Auld gunx were brattling aff 
like thunder [ = thunner]. 1789DAMDH0 H Seasons 18 (Jam.) 
His Maggy on his mind Diu sometimes gie a dunner. *890 
J. Struthkrs Poet. Whs. I. Autobiog. 139 The dunner of 
the engine, .has ceased. 

Dunner, sb .' 1 [f. Dun v.z + -ER L] One who 

duns or importunes another, esp. for money due ; 
a dun, 

ax 700 B. F.. Diet. Cant. Cmv , Dunner , a Sollidlor for 
Debt*. *71* Steele Sheet. No. 454^,5 [They] serve the 
Owner* in getting them Customer*, a* thur common Dunner* 
do in making them pay. *8»* T. Thomas To Occupiers of 
Land 14 A fine till’d wheaten Field That Owner will from 
Debts and Dunner xhield. 

Dunner, v. Sc. [peril, in origin freq. of Dun 
v t ; but with onomatopoeic associations.] intr. To 
make a reverberating noise, to resound ; to fall or 
strike with vibration and reverberating noise. 

sSoa in Sibbald Chron. St. Poetry Gloxx. 18*9 W. Ten- 
nant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 180 As down he dunner’d on 
the ground. *8ao Edin. Mag. June 533 U am ) B R af d dm 
divots stour aff the house rigginx and every caber dunner. 

Dunnes! (dp njnes), [f. Dun a. 4 -nesn.] The 
quality of being dun ; duskiness, dinginess. 

*6io Markham Master p. i. Ixvi. 140 When Bayne**e 
turtle* to dunnesse, blackes to duskLhnex * 0 x 0 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farms 205 Spots or dunnesse of the 
skinne. *848 Lytton Harold v. vii, The dunness of the 
cloud*. 

t Dunning, vbl. sb J : see Dun v. 2 
Dunning (dtrnii)), vbl. sb f [f. Dun The 
action of importuning for debt, etc. 

1714 Mawdbvill* Fab. Bees (1725) I. 246 Without Ukinp 
notice of their dunning. 17 *6 Amherst Terra Fil. xxxiii. 
176 The continual dunnings and insolent menaces of their 
creditors. *753 Scots Mag. XV. 36/a The importunate 
dunnings of a gamester. 

Dunning (of codfish) : see Dun vA 1 b. 
Dunning, ppl . cs. [f. Dun v. s 4 -ino ‘A] That 
duns, or importunes for debt, etc. 
x8i6 ‘Qui*^ Grand Master v. 116 Surrounded by these 


dunning devils. 1848 Thackeray Can. Fair slviii, Madame 
BoUnot is writing dunning letters for the money. 

Dunnish (dt> nij ),a. [L Dun a. + -inii.] Some- 
what dun or dusky; inclining tefik dun colour. 

xui Turnfr Heibal 1. G iij, The sede U donnysh blnk. 
167 6 Lomt . Gam. No. 1134/4 A dunish gray Mate. 175* 
Sttwart's trial App. 97 Drc*»ed in a duitnixh-colouicJ 
great coat. 

Dunnook (dirn^fk). Also 5 donak, dunoko, 
7 dunnook, 9 dinniok (sense 2). [app. f. Dun a. 
4 -ock dim. suffix ; from the dusky brown colour 
of the plumage. Cf. dunlin.] 

1 . The hedge-spai row or hedge- warbler ( Ai « tutor 
modularises. 

c 1473 Phi. roc. in Wr. Whicker 761/38 Iter lonefa. a 
donek. *083 t ath. Angl. mi/i A Dtinoke. curtna. x6xx 
Col or., Verdon , a Dunnvck, Dike-xmowler, Hedge-H)iwi- 
row. i 8 b 4 V oNhiLH Perenn. C a lend, in Hone Everyday 
Bk. II. 119 'I he tlingie dunnock, and the xwarl colenioiise. 
1847 K. Bronik Wuthcring Heights iv. (D.), Haieton has 
been cn*t out like an unfledged Jim nock. 

2 . (form dtttnnk) Applied m Devonshire to the 
Wryneck {Jynx totquilla). 

>803 (_l. Rev July 94s iMlber the cuckoo or the cutkoo'x 
Rervmn, the dinniik, a* it is called in Dcvoimliitc. 1883 
Swainxon Piov. Names Buds 104 Wr> neck . . Dinmck 
(Devon), From its brown plumage. 

Bunny (d»*ni), aA [f. Dun a. + -v.] Some- 
what dun or dusky blown. 

a 1509 Skelton l l Rummyug 400 I were xkynnes of 
conny. That enuseth I loke ho donny. 1610 W. f 01 , king- 
ham A si of Survey 1 x 28 Lime made of a duuny gray 
stone. *713 Lancaster 16 J.m. in Ballard MSS. xxi. 59 
Taper of the same Dunny Colour. 

Du'nny, a A {sb.) dial, [possibly f. Dun vf ; 
and if so, meaning originally ‘ having a ringing or 
resonance in the eats cf. also dttttc/i ntlj..] Dull 
of hearing, deaf ; dull of apprehension, stupid. 

*708 Ki'Rxi v, Dunny , somewhat di af, deafish. 1773 M ms. 
Di t any Life 4 Coir. Ser. 11. 11 . 97 My eycrighl grew dim- 
mer, my car* more duimv. a 1791 Grosk Of to (1796) 105 
What the devil are you dunny? won’t you give me no an- 
swer? x8s6 Scoi r ll’oodst. 111, My old Dante Joan ix some- 
thing dunny. x88s-8 (In Dialect GIoskuiu;* of Birkshiic, 
WorccHteixn , etc.]. 

f B. sb. A stupid fellow ; a dunce. Obs. 

*709 Brit Apollo 1 1 . No. 29. 3 J* Should a School-boy do 
*0, he'd be whip’d for a Dunny. 

Hence Du nnily, 2>u a nnii*«88. 

1731 Baii kv, Dunnily , dcafihhly. 1 homines* , deafishness. 

Dun pickle : see 1 )un a. 3 c. 

Duns, dunse, etc., obs. forms of Dunce, etc. 
tDunship. Obs. nonce -wd. [f. Dun sbA 4 
-8IIIP.] As a humorous title, referring to the Bay- 
ing ‘ Dun is in the mire* : see Dun sbA 5. 

1678 Ben fr Hud, in. it* 110 Ralph himself, \our trusty 
Scjuire, Wh' ha* drag’d your Dunxhip out o' ih' Mire. 


Dunstable (dirnst&b’l), a. and sb. ['The name 
of a town in Bedfordshire.] 
fl. a. altrib . in phr. unstable way. app. 
referring originally to the road from l.onclon 
(Ldgware Road) to Dunstable, a j)ait of the 
ancient Roman Road called WatlingStiect, notable 
for its long stretches in direct line, and for its 
general evenness; used proverbially as a type of 
directness and plainness. Obs. 

*949 Latimer 2 nd Serin, bef. Edw. VI (Arh.) 56 Some .. 

.1 T7 T._h._-i:-. .l- 1 i_!_l._ j:. — le- 


thal walked in the kynges higlie wave ordinarilye,vprightIye, 
playne Dunstable wayc. 199 6 Harington olctaiu, A rax 

l.eiy : 


, ia) 122 Indeed for the device, I grant it as plain as Dun- 
stable highway, a * 60 * Flu km Worthies, Prov. Bedfordsh. 1. 
(1662) 114 A* plain a* Dunstable Road. It ix applied to tiling* 
plain and simple, without welt or guard to adorn them, a* 
al*o 10 matter* eaxie and obvious to be found, without any 
difficulty or direction. 17*9 D'Urkiy Pills VI. 13a ’Tin of 
the making of Dunstable way, Plain without turning. *744 
Warhurton Rem. Sev. Occas, Reft, 128. 1 would advise 
him to return again a* fast as he can into the old Dunstable 
Rond of Moxex and a future State for ever. 

(Cf. also the following; I 0 n B. Jonbon hitrod. Verses 
lo Coryafs Crudities , Here up the Alpc* (not *0 plaine a* 
to Dunstable) Hee’* carried like a cripple. *6*4 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) A ij b, Whilst pathe* vntraccd 
former step* vntroad, Become as Dunstable, more wome r 
more broad.] 

tb. lienee as adj . : Direct, straightforward, plain, 
downright. (Often preceded by plain , downright .) 

1989 Nash % A hnondjor Parrat 19 a, A good old <JuriKt.«ble 
doctor here in London. *998 Flokio, Larldna, plainly, 
dunstable way, homelic fashion. *607 K. C tr. Es i unite s 
World of Wondeit 21 Men who vsed old and annent 
simplicitfe, and were (a* a man would say) plamc Dun. 
•table. * 07 » Kacha*d Hobbs's State Nat (r 7 ° 5 > 11 * " c 
old plain Dunstable stuff that commonly occur* in those 
that have treated of Policy and Morality. * 734 ( Kiiharo. 
son Grand t son (,812) Vi. 177 <D.) Your uncle is an odd, 
but a very honest, Dunstable soul. *8*7 Scott Eett. 17 
Mar (1804) 1 422 Now Morritt (who is Downright Dun- 
stable ’) would not have let thi* sentence slip him. 

f c. a* sb. in phr. Plain (or downright) Dun • 
stable- plain jpeaking or language. Obs. 

1997 Breton Miseries of Manilla, Plaine Dunstable U 
the high way, and yet there are many holes in it. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 11 . 87 Their Fore-fathers 
. . lov'd plain downright Dunstable. 1718 Richardson 
I. xxxii. 339 That’s the plain dunstable of the 
matter, MU* ! t8«4 Scott Red gaunt let ch. xvii, If thts is 

not plain speaking, there is no such place as downright 
Dunstable in being I 
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2. at t rib . Applied to a kind of straw plait made 
at Dunstable, or to the method of plaiting it Hence 
ellipt. ai sb. (Formerly also a »traw bonnet.) 

1849 r^oMr.F. A" avauagh (1831) 4*4 A milliner, who sold 
' Dunstable ami eleven- braid, open-work ana coloured 
straws \ 1851 O/Fi Cat at, Gt. Exhib. It 377 Plait straw is 

the straw of the wheat grown on dry chalky lands, such 
as those about Dunstable , .* Whole Dunstable signifies 
that the plait is formed of seven entire straws, and 'patent 
Dunstable \ that it consists of fourteen split straws. Ibid. 
581 A coarser kind of material than the Dunstable, 
t Donate* (divnstoj \ Ohs. A woollen cloth, »o 
called from a small town in West Somersetshire. 

1601 Act 43 Elis. c. 10 Preamb., Dunster Cotton hereafter 
slmlbc by this presente Acte intended and taken to be of like 
weighte, lengthe, and breadth as Taunton and Bridgewater 
Cloth. 1607 Ait 4 7/i/. /, c. a Duniters made in the West erne 
parts of Somersetshire. 1887 Rogers Agric. tjr Price* V. 95. 
tDirnetery. Ohs. [var. of dunsery, Duncery.J 
1616 S. Ward Coal from Altar (1637) 50 The dunstery of 
the Monkes made Erasmus studious. 

t Du*nstioal, a. Obs. fvar. of Puncicai..] 

1563-87 Foxk A. 4 M. (1596) 47/a AH those decretal 1 
letters, nothing sauouring of that age, but rather of the 
latter dunsticall times that followed. 1981 J. Bell Had- 
dim's Anew. Osar. A ij b. As Sophisters use to argue of 
moates in the Sunne in their trifiyng and Dunsticall 
Schooles. 1674 S. Vincewt Gallant's Acad . 8 Those silly 
and ridiculous Fashions, which the Old dunstical world 
wore, even out at Elbows. 

llcncc X>Trn«tio*Uy adv. 

x6n A. Stavcoro Niobe it. 105 (T., s.v. Dunce), One speaks 
fluently, but writes dunsticallie. 

Duns tone v dun|StJ u n). Mining find Geol. [f. 
Dun a.; cf. also dun courses , dun-row , s.v. Dun <j. 

3 c.l Stone of a dun or dull brown colour; 
applied locally to different sedimentary rocks, ns 
magnesian limestone, ironstone, sandstone, and 
sometimes to igneous rocks, such as doleritc. 

*777 H. Forster Voy. round World I, 30 A few .. of the 
kina which the Derbyshire miners call dunstone. *807 
Vancouvi-r Agrit. Onion (1813) 19 The soil generally con- 
sists of a hazel-coloured loam, or free dunstone. 1870 R. S. 
Hawker Prose Wks. (1893) 1 One wide, wild stretch of 
rooky moorland, broken with masses of dunstone. 1887 H. 
1 ). WOOL) WARD Geol. Eng, *r Wales (cd. a) 577 Dolcrites arc 
exposed west of St. Austell . . In places they are called 

4 Dunsfoncs '. 

Dnnt (dunt), sb. x Sc. and dial. Also 5-6 dount. 
[app. a phonetic variant of Dint sb., perh. modified 
to express the duller sound implied. Cf. also Sw. 
dial, dunt in same sense. (In early MK. dnnt (it) 
is merely a southern spelling of dynt , Dint.)] 

1. A firm but dull-sounding blow or stroke. 

c 1400 Citron. I 'Hod. 1R3 W* ou^t ony stroke, dount, or 
wound. 1513 Douglas .Ends xi. xvii. 60 Full hasted y doun 
nwakkiM, dunt for dunt. 1939 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
57/ All with arie dunt the dur sone vp tha dang, c 1690 
Roxb. Ball. (1888) VI. 616 And double duals upon their 
rumps, the lads began to fa’ then. 1788 Burns Naebody 
13 ril tak dunts frae nae-body. 

b. A wound produced by such a blow. 

1886 Stevenson Kidnapped vii. 56 My visitor, set himself 
to wash and dress the wound upon my scalp. 4 Ay ’, *aid 
he, 4 a sore duijt \ *«94 Crockett Raiders (cd. 3) 379 Wi* 
a three-cornered dunt on his broo. 

o. A beat or palpitation of the heart. 

1768 Ross 1 1 denote 6a (Jam.) Dunt for dunt, her heart 
began to beat. *789 Davidson Seasons 53 (Jam.) Ilk rowt 
the twa gave thwart the burn Cam o'er her heart a dunt. 

2. Dunt-about , a person or thing knocked about, 
ill-used, or made a convenience of. 

18*5-80 in Jamieson. 189* Northumbld. Gloss., s.v , 1 Aye, 
poor thing, she's a fair dunt-aboot.' 

Dnnt, tt. and sb.' 1 dial . [perh. f. root of Dun 
r.~ : cf. dttnch, dun tty.’] 

A. adj . Stupid, dizzy, or giddy, from an affection 
of the brain : said especially of sheep or calves. 

1787 Grose P road nc. Gloss., Dunt, stupified, numbed. Norf, 

. . A dunt sheep, one that mopes almut, from a disorder in his 
head. 1794 V ancouver Agric. Sum. Cambr, 33 Dying dunt 
(as the shepherds term it) that is diary, a 18*9 Foruy V ec. E . 
Anglia, Dunt, stupid ; or di/xy. A duly calf with water in 
the head is said to be dunt. *•93 Zinckk Wherstead 376 
Dunt (in East Anglia, means] chronically stupid from some 
affection or lesion of the brain. 

B. sb. The gid or sturdy, in sheep, etc. 

, f 7®4 _ Young Ann. Agric. II. 436 Dnnt, a distemper (in 
sheep] caused by a bladder of water gathering in the head ; 
no cure. 18M34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 355 The 
staggering or vertiginous disease which is provincial!/ 
known by the name of dunt. 

Stmt (dzmt), v. [ Sc. and dial. ff. Dunt jAl,or 
variant of Dint v. (sense 1): cf also Sw. dial. 
dunta to strike, shake.] 

1. trans. To knock with a dull sound, as with 
the fist in the back or Tibs. Also absol. or inlr. 

1370 Henry's Wallace*. 385 Duschyt in dros, d untit [MS. 
in gloM, dewyt] with speris dynt, c 1610 Sir J. Melvil 
Mem. (1735) 393 The dunting of Mells and Hammers. 1789 
Davidson Seasons 59 (Jam.) The pliant foot .. Dunting, 
oppressive, on the verdant path. t8o6 Jamieson's Pop. 
Hall. I. 304 (Jam) He dunted o' the kist, the buirds did 
flee 1895 Crockett Men of Moss hags 38 The sound of my 
mother's roller * dunt dunting ’ on the dough. Mod. Se. 
lt'*» too good a hat to be dunted about every day. 

b. To dunt out\ to drive out by knocking; to 
thresh or beat out. Also fig. 

1768 Rosa ffelenore 1x5 (Jam.) Ae thing I’d hae dunted 
out. 18*3 Galt A\ GtJhaiu II. aao (Jam.) Fearing the 


wrathful ram might dunt out the bowels, or the brains . . of 
the young cavalier. s8yt W. Alexander Johnny Gibb 
xiii. (1871) 81 Johnny’s principle of action, as regarded dif- 
ferences between himself and others, was always to * dunt it 
oot * as he went along. ' 

2 . intr. Of the heart : To beat violently. 

1714 Ramsay Evergreen (1834) II. 17 Ncir dunt again 
within my Breist. 1795 Burns To Mitchell ix While 
my heart wi’ life-blood dunted. 1801 Macnkill Poet. Whs. 
(1844) tit His proud heart it dunted. 

Bunt, v .* dial. [Belongs to Dunt a.] trans. 
To drive stupid ; to deafen or stun with noise. 

1787 Grose Protnnc. Gloss, s.v., How you dunt me, saying 
of a mother to a crying child, a 18*5 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia , 
Dunt, to stupify. 

Bunt, early ME. form of Dint. 

Bunter (dzrnto.i), local. [In sense I prob., in 
a certainly, f. Dunt tPJ 

1 . A local name of the eider-duck (app. originally 
in Orkney and Shetland). Also dunter goose, - duck . 

1603 J. Wallace Orkney 16 Plenty both of wild and tame 
fowl*. , Dunter-Goose, (Jlaik -Goose. 1768 Walks in Phil. 
Trans. LX. ia6 There are various sorts of the geese, as 
. .the brant, the dunter. .‘J he gander of the dunter kina is 
. .one of the most beautiful feathered birds that I have ever 
seen. 1866 Crichton Nat. A ambles Onades 97 W e could dis- 
tinguish one eider duck or dunter, us they are here termed. 

2 . A porpoise K Northu>ubld. and south Scotld.). 
s8*s in Jamieson. 1845 in Brockett N. C. Gloss. 

t Buntibonr. Sc. Obs. Also dont-, dount-, 
duntebor. [Derivation uncertain.] ? A lady of 
the bed-chamber. 

1518 Lyndesav Sttpplic. ngst. Syde^ Tail l is 176 Quod 
Lindesay in contempt uf the syde tuillis, That duddrounu 
ik duntibouris throu )>c dubbi* traillis. a 1571 Knox Htst. 
Ref. iv. (1644) 307 The old Duntehorx, and others that had 
long served in the Court, and hoped to have no remission 
of sins but by vertuc of the Masse, llnd. 363 Certain 
Duntiberts and others of the French Menpe. Ibid., Ma- 
dame Bay lie, Mi*tm to the Queens Douniiburcs (for maids 
that Court would not then well bear). 

Duxitlf (da’nt’l), v. dial, [perh, dim. and freq. 
of Dunt v. : but see also Dlnklk.] trans. To 
knock ; to dent with a blow. 

185a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxvii. 16^ It was 
between these places that I got my head dnniltd into my 
hat. 1857 Kingsley 7 t 00 ) r . Ago Introd (1879) 6 His cap 
is duntlca in : his back l>ears fresh stains of peat 
|| DUO UUi'o). Mus. [It. duo duet, a. L. duo 
two.] A duct. 

1390 T. Whithornk {title) His Songs for 2 voyces, of the 
which some be plaine and casie. .the rest of the*>c Duos be 
made for those that be more perfect in Singing or Playing. 
1669 Pkvvs Diary xs Oct., Tried to compose a duo of 
counter point. *781 J. Moork Virtu Soc. //. (1795) I. 189 
A Duo performed by an old man and a young woman. 1880 
Grove's Dtd. Mus. I. 468 borne writers use the form * Duet’ 
for vocal, anil * Duo' 4 for instrumental compositions; tlus 
distinction, however, is by no means universally adopted. 

tran*f. and Jig. 180a Marian Moor r Lascet/es I. 232 She 
usually had a female fiicnd staying with her, to interrupt 
these tedious duo’s, 187a Gko. Eliot Middlettt. x, The talk- 
ing was done in duos and trios more or less inharmonious. 

Duo-, I- duo — CsT. Mo ( dyo ), ‘ two \ as an initial 
element, forms composite numbers. It is sometimes 
improperly used to form other modem compounds 
where Bi- (or in Greek words Di-) is the proper 
formative ; e.£. 

Duoca'merafsa bicameral ; Duoce ntenary= bicente- 
nary or ducentenary ; Du oglott=diglott ; Duoliteral^ 
biliteral; Duo‘pedal&s bipedal. 

x8a8 Websi kh cites Stuart for Duoliteral. 1850 {title) The 
Duoglott Bible comprising the Holy Scriptures in the 
Welsh and English languages. 1859 ^ala Gas-light 4 D. 
xxviii, 318 Forced to assume the duopedal attitude by the 
cudgel of his master. 1879 Sat. Rrv. 4 Oct. 413/1 Duoccnte* 
narits, tcr-centenarips, and quin-centenaries have all lately 
taken place. 1894 Daily Graphic 19 Mar. 7/3 It has helped 
to illustrate, .the utility of the Duocameral system. 1894 
Daily Tel. 33 Aug. 4/7 Many thousands of tnc 4 duoglui’ 
babies have been reduced by a stroke of his autocratic pen 
to 'monoglot* 

Duode*cad, -ade. [ad. late L- duodecas the 
number twelve ; cf. Decadjb.] A group of twelve ; 
a period of twelve years; ~Dodecadjc. 

x6«s Bp. Mountagu Diatribae 1. 258 Ogdoodes, Duode- 
cnds.Triacontads . . and all the Agones, blasphemous specu- 
lations [of the Gnostics). 1866 Conte tup. Rev. III. 57 The 
changes necessitated bv a duodecade of eventful years. 

Duode cagon, -he dron — Dodxcaoon, -he- 
dbon. X>uod9caB4dral a. « Dodecahedral. 

a 1696 ScARttURGii Euclid (1705) 173 From the bisection 
of an Hexagonal Arch, may be inscribed,. a Duodecagon. 
18*8 Webster, Duotlecakei/ml, , D nodecahedron. 

Buodeoane : see Duodecyl. 

Bnodecennial (di/ 7 ^,d^e’nial), a. [f. L. duo~ 
decennium period of twelve years, f. duodec-im 
twelve + annus year : see -al.] Of twelve years. 

1696 in Blount Cdossogr. 1869 Morning Star 12 Apr., 
The next duixlecennial period commences next July, 
Duodecim-, L. duodecim twelve, an initial 
element in some recent technical terms ; 

Duodecl’mfld a. (L. yidus cleftl, divided into twelve 
parts or segments (Webster, t8a8) ; jOuodecPmlobate a. 
(Gr. Kopat lobe], divided into twelve lobes {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1883X 

DttOdidm&l (diwj^de'slmkl), a. end sb. [f. 
I*, duodecim- us twelfth, f. duodecim twelve ; 
see -al, Cf, F. duodecimal (1801 Hauy).] 


▲. adj. Relating to twelfth parts or to the 
number twelve ; proceeding by twelves. 

*7*7 J* J ordains (title) Duodecimal Arilhmetick and 
Mensuration improved. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Dtsc. II. 56 
A duodecimal Progression. 1897 Sat. Rev. 111. 448/1 A 
strictly duodecimal coinage. 

B, sb. pi. Duodecimals, a method of multi- 
plying together quantities denoting lengths given 
in feet, inches, twelfths of an inch, etc., without 
reducing them to one denomination ; also called 
cross- tn ultiplication. 

The method is essentially that of long multiplication, but 
in the duodecimal scale instead ofehe decimal The suc- 
cessive terms of the result denote square feet, twelfths 
of a square foot, square inches, etc. 

1714 S. Cunn (title) A new and complete Treatise of the 
Doctrine of Fractions, .with on Epitome of Duodecimals. 
180s P. Barlow (title) On the Method of Transforming 
a Number from one Scale of Notation to another, and its 
Application to the rule of Duodecimals. 1849 Barn. Smith 
Arith. jr Algebra (ed 6) 167 This method is styled Cross 
Multiplication or Duodecimals, and it is generally employed 
by painters, bricklayers, &c„ in measuring work. 

lienee Duoda olmalljr adv. 

1847 Craig, Duodecimal ty, by duodecimals. 
Buode 4 dmary, a. [/. L. duodecim twelve: 
sec -AitY.] Having twelve waits or sections. 

1837 FraseVs Mag. XV. 37 In the course of one month, by 
the mere disposal of cards, divided into twelve compart- 
ments, os tickets for so many lessons, he pocketed about 
fifty poundit. .[He] only desired that they would take his 
duodecimary cards, and pay for them. 

II Duodeoimo (di/7, tKlc-sim^). [L. (in) duo- 
decimo in a twelfth (sc. of a sheet), abi. of duo- 
decimo twelfth.] 

1. The size of a book, or of the page of a book, 
in which each leaf is onc-twelfth oi a whole sheet : 
usually abbreviated 1 zmo. 

1658 Fiullips s. v,, A book is said to be in Duodecimo , 
when it is of twelve leaves in a sheet, 1688 Catalogue 
Librorum . .per Benj. Wal/otd 137 English Miscellanies iti 
Octavo and Duodecimo. 1759 Dilwokxh Poge 47 His mis- 
cellanies in duodecimo 1837 8 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) 
1. 451 The book is in duodecimo, and contains but eighty- 
five puges. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 56 Some fifty 
leaves in duodecimo. 

fig. 183* E. tnd. Sketch Bk. 1 . 49 Mrs. Erskine was a 
beauty in duodecimo. 

2 . A book or volume of this size. 

*71* Addison Sped. No. 529 f 1 The Author of a Duo- 
decimo. 1807 Director II. 348 Some of the duodecimos^ of 
our circulating libraries. 1891 Carlyle Staling ill. iii. 
(1872) 190 A tiny duodecimo without name attached. 
fit- I’rakd Poems (1864) I. 282 T hose delicious 

things, Which constitute Love's joys and woes In pretty 
duidccimos. 

3. all rib. or adj. 

1781 W. Mason Let. 39 Mar. in Walpole's Lett. (1858) 
VIII. 18 note, A hundred duodecimo pages. *79* Boswell 
Johnson an. 1750, It was published in six duodecimo 
volumes. 18*4 L Murray Eng. Gram. 1. Pref. 3 The last 
Duodecimo edition of his Grammar. 1837^9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. I. iii. 1. | 148 The duodecimo division of the sheet. 
1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxx. 296 An abridgement in one 
volume duodecimo. 

b. fi$. Applied to a person or thing of minute 
or diminutive size. 

1777 Shkripan Sch. Scand. it. it, Lady Betty, .was taking 
the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of duodecimo phaeton. 
1833 Nno Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 46 All the little mon- 
archies and duodecimo princedoms, i860 A ll Year Roumt 
No. 38. 283 He bent, and bowed, and touched his heart 
with hi* hand, like a little duodecimo Lord Chesterfield. 
Buode*cuple f a. Tf. L, duodecim twelve, after 
Decupub.] Twelvefold. 

*7*7 Aruuthnot Coins (J.\ To establish the duodecuple 
proportion, 

Duodecyl (diw,p*d/sil). Chem. [f. L. duodecim 
twelve + -yl.] r l he twelfth member of the series 
of hydrocarbon radicals having the formula 
; the monatomic alcohol radical C, 2 H 23 . 
Used alt rib. in duodecyl chloride , compound , hy- 
dride. So Duo decano, Duodroylone, the paraffin 
and olefine of this series. Also Dodecyl, Dodecanc, 


etc. 

187* Watts Did. Chem. VI, Duodecyl compounds .. 
Duodecane or Duodecyl Hydride Cit Hu, is one of the 
constituents of American petroleum .. Duodecyl chloride , 
Cn Has Cl, is a faintly yellowish, nearly inodorous liquid. . 
Duoitecylene , Cia Hai, is one of the hydrocarbons obtained 
by Warren and Storer by destructive distillation of the 
lime-soap of Menhaden oil i also from Rangoon tar. 

Duodenal (di^^i^n&l), <*.l [ad. mod.L. due 
den dlis, f. duodenum ; sec below ; cf. F. duodfnal.] 
Pertaining or relating to the duodenum. 

1843 J. d. Wilkinson Swedenborg e Antm. Kingd. I. v. 
149 The duodenal artery. 1870 Rollerton Anita. Life 15 
In the concavity of the duodenal fold. 

Duodenal, a.* rare. [f. L. duodenl twelve 
each 4- -AL .1 Composed of twelve members. 

ii»7 G. S. Faber Eight Dise. (1845) II. App. v. The 
southern Duodenal Confederacy of tne TursenL Ibid. 286 
Duodenal Federations. 

Buode*nal, sb. Mus . The symbol of the root 
of a Duodbnb. 

1874 A. J. Ellis Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. 30 The duodenal 
will direct the player to the mode of arranging the manual. 

Duodenary (dis/|idf n&ri), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
duodendrius containing twelve.] 



DUODBNATB, 


DUPLIO. 


A. a<fj. 1 . Arith , Pertaining to twelve ; pro- 
ceeding by twelve*. 

*857 Sat. Ret*, III. 448/1 The use of the duodenary divi- 
sion of the shilling. 1864 Webster s. v., Duodenary arith • 
untie, that system in which the local value of the figures 
increases in a twelve-fold proportion from right to left. 1890 
Times (weekly ed.) 17 Jan. 15/ 1 The duo-denary system of 
calculation. 

2 « Mus. Relating to duodenes. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in 'Proc. R, Soc. XXIII. *1 The finger- 
ing. .on manuals constructed on the duodenary theory. 

B. sb. f L A period of twelve years. Ohs, 

t68t H. Mors Ex/. Dan, >24 In the beginning of the 
Duodenary. 

2 . Mus. A keyboard constructed according to 
duodenes. See A 2. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R, Soc. 28 The hand would on 
the duodenary, .dip between high digitals to strike octaves 
of low digitals. 

Dirodenate, v. Mus, intr. To modulate by 
duodenes. So Duodenation. 

1874 A. J. Ellis Proc, R, Soc. XX III. ai If.. a piece in 
duodenated much to the left.. we could play it ns Ag. 
Ibid, 19 To consider modulation as taking place by duo- 
denes, and hence consisting of duodenation. 

Duodena (di /7 id/nb Mus, [f. mcd.L. duo- 
dena a dozen, a group of twelve, f. L. duodeni 
twelve each : cf. late L. eentena, etc.] Name given 
by A. J. Ellis to a group of twelve notes having 
certain fixed relations of pitch, in a proposed 
scheme for obtaining exact intonation on a key* 
board instrument. 

1874 A. J. El LIS in Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. 16 A duodene 
..consists of 1 2 tones, forming four tunes of major Thirds 
arranged in three quaternions of fifths. 

II Duodenum (diw,0diTi/hn). Anat. In 6 also 
duodene. [mcd.L. (so called from its length, — 
duodenum digitJrurn space of twelve digits, inches, 
or finger’s breadths), f. duodeni twelve each (see 
precA Used in Fr. in 1514 (Ilatz.-Darm.).] 

The first portion of the small intestine immediately 
below the stomach, commencing at the pylorus, 
and terminating in the jejunum or second portion, 
at the second lumbar vertebra. 

1398 Tkkvisa Earth, De P, R, v. xWi. (1495) 158 The 
fyrste gutte of the thre suhtyll gnttes hyghtc duodenum, 
for in Ins lengthe by the mesureof eucry man he conteynyth 
twelue ym.hu*. cii 00 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 168 pc firstc gutt 
is mand fast to be lower mou|>, and bis gutt is clcpid duo- 
denum ..for lie is of be lengjje of xij. ynchis. find, 171 
Wibaguttbat is clepid duodeno. 1594'!'. B La Primaud. 
Er. Acad, if. 349 The fiist is (ailed Duodene, because of 
the length of it, which i* without any folding or turning. 
1699 Phil, T*ans, XXI. 237 The greatest part of the Food, 
that is thus broken and concocted, is by the Contraction of 
the Fibres of the Stomuck press’d into the Duodenum. 
1767 Gooch treat, IVoumts I. 398 The small intestines . 
consisting of the Duodenum, Jejunum and Ileum. 1878 
T. Bryant Prod. Surg. I. 603 The duodenum is rarely 
ruptured, its position protecting it. 

Hence Duodsniti*, inflammation of the duo- 
denum ; Duodsnostomy [Gr. aruyta mouth], 
Dnodenotomy [Gr. -Toyua cutting] : see quots. 

1834-67 C. A, Harris Diet. Med. Terminal , Duodenitis. 
1866 Flint Princ, Med. (1880) 430 Duodenitis, .separately, 
or in connection with gastritis and enteritis. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Dnodenostomy , the opening of the duodenum 
through the abdominal walls, ana its attachment to them 
so as to make an artificial mouth or entrance for food ; as in 
cancer of the pylorus. Ibid. Duodenotorny , the opening of 
the duodenum through, the abdominal parictcs, as in 
cancer of the pylorus, to introduce nutriment. 

Duodr&*m&* [ad. It. duodramma ( = F. duo- 
drame \ f. L. or It. duo + Dbama.] 4 A dramatic 
piece for two performers only : cf. Duologue. 

In recent Diets. 

Duologue (di/ 7 ^ 1 pg\ [irreg. f. L. duo or Gr. 
81 to {dyo-) two, after monologue .] A conversation 
between two persons, a dialogue; spec, a dramatic 
piece spoken by two actors. Also alt rib, 

1864 Home News 19 Dec. *1/1 The dramatic monopolists 
. .are now taking steps to stop a 4 dualogue entertainment ' 
at Weston’s Music Hall. 1863 Miss Br addon Sir Jasper 
v, (He) wax fain to let the conversation lapse almost into a 
duologue between his daughter and his guest. 1894 A then- 
arum 3 Mar. 288/1 4 Fashionable Intelligence', an original 
duologue, .is promised at the Court Theatre. 

Duomaohy (diw,p*maki). nonce- wd. [irreg. f. 
L. duo or Gr. 9 vo two 4 -ft ax<« fighting ] A fight 
of two ; single combat. 

t88$R. F. Burton in Academy Aug. 69/1 To run away. . 
rather than engage in a Waki 4 al-isnayn or duomachy. 

II DUOIUO (dwflmo). Also 6-8 domo. [It. 
duomo, domo cathedral : see Dome sb.] 

1 . A cathedral church (in Italy) : cfT Dom. 2 

1549 Thomas Hist. Halts 188 b, The Domo of Myllalne, 
1644 Evklyn Diary 19 Oct., The Duoituk or Cathedral 
. . is a superb structure. *671 Crowns Chat. VIII , v. 
Dram. Wk*.(«873) I. 214 Tne Duchess, Sir! Bleeding 
and faint is from the Domo led. 1899 Trnnyson Daisy 46 
In bright vignettes. .Of tower or duomo^sunny-sweet. 

at t rib, i%t Mrs. Browning Casa Guuii iVindotvs 94 
We chased tne Archbishop from the duomo door. 1896 — 
A nr, Leigh vm. 44 The duomo-bell Strikes ten. 

1 2 . - Dome 5 a. Obs, 

1693 Salmon Rate's Dis/ens. (17x3) 94 A Open the Cover 
to tne Duomo, and increase the Fire more and more. 

t Buo*poIlae, v. Oh . nonce-wd. [£. L. duo or 
Vol. III. 
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Gk. Wo two, after monopolite.] (tans. To engross 
between two. 

Gauokn Tears efCh. 440 Some rigid Presbyterians , 
and popular Independents affect with great MagUtery to 
Duopohxe all Church-power. 

Duorow, obs. form of Dwabi\ 

Duoseoant (diw,p‘sf kint), a, Cryst, [non- j 
etymol. f. L. duo two + seal Mem cutting.] (See j 
quot.) | 

*8ji Offic. Caial. Gt, E a hib. I. 121 Any plane of any i 
crystal whatever must belong to one or other of the three 
forms . . Trisecant. Cutting all three gubernatorial axes. 
Duosecnnt. Cutting only two axes, and therefore parallel J 
to the third. Ultimate. Cutting only one. j 

Dup (dtfp), v, dial, or arch, [contr. from do I 
tip (ace Do v. 53) : cf. doff, don , dout, and see ! 
Dub v$] trans. To ojien. 

1947 Boordb Introd. Knoiul, i. (1870) 122 Dup the dorr, - 
go* ! 1464 Luwahds Dam, 4 Pithias in Had. Dmistey | 

IV. 69 Will they not dup the gate to-day? 160a Siiaks. , 
Ham. iv. v. 51 Then vp he rose, and don’t! his clothes, and j 
dupt the chamber dore. 1673 K. Head Canting A tad. 14 j 
If we dup the (tiger. 1785 in Grose Diet. VuTg. Tongue , 
1865 S. Evans Pro. Pah an 5 ‘Now dup the gate’, quoth 
the Icing’* men, 4 So quickly as ye may*. 

Dup, -0, obs. forms of Deep. 

Dupable (diw’p&b’i), a. Also dupeable, [f. 
Dupe v. f -able.] Capable of being duped ; gulli- 
ble. Also as sb. Hence Dup»bl‘lity, gullibility. 

1833 CaRLYIR Cagtiostro Mine. Ess. 1872 V. 104 That 
same blubber)’ oiliness . . the very gift of n fluent public 
speaker to Dupeable*, ibid, tjj Some l>oilmg muddle* 
head* of the dupeable sort. 1835 SoutiiKY Doctor Ixxxvii. 
III. 1 19 Man i* a dupeable animal. 1840 Uami vlf. Heroes 
(1858) 366 Napoleon . . believed too much in the Dupenhility 
of men. 1896 K. S. Vaughan My stun (i8(x>) II. mil ix. 99 
Behold that grand Magnet for all the loose and dupable 
social particles in every class and country. 

t Dirparted, a. Her. Obs. [i. du- ( •Duo ) 

+ parted.] « Bipautkd. 

1688 R. Holm it Armoury sit. 270/a Some blazon this.. 
Duparted and Bipartrd, if it end in two points. 

Dupe (di/?p), sb. [a. 1* . dupe , f dttppe (15th c.) 
deluded person: in 1436 said to belong to 4 the 
manner of speaking that they call jargon .] 

A person who allows himself to be deceived or 
deluded ; one who is misled by false representa- 
tions or notions ; ft victim of deception. Const, j 
of, rarely to. | 

*681 Tempi k Mem. it. Wks. 1731 I. 344 They were other I 
Mens Dupe*, and did other Mens work. 1759 Du worth | 
Pope 39 But Dennis was the dune of his credulity. *77* • 
Priesti.ky Inst. Relig. <17 81) 11 . 304 Dupes to tne most 1 
fatal delusion and self deceit. 1830 Srorr Demonol. x. 
356 The rendy dupe of a^rologers and soothsayers. 1845 
M. Pattiron Ass, (1889) l. as But Gregory was not the dupe j 
of this stratagem. t 

Hence Dtrpedom, Dn piim. 

1708 Anna Seward Lett. (t8ti) V. 171 That single instance 
nf (fiipism. 1843 Carlyle Past Pr. iv. ». (*845) 3^3 Im- 
becile Du|>edom. 

Dupe, v. [a. F. dupe-r (17th c. in lint/ - 
Darin.) ; or f. Dupe sb.] trans. To make a dupe j 
of; to deceive, delude, befool ; to cheat. 

1704 Swift T- Tub ff 9 Those entertainment* and plea- { 
sure* wc most value in life, are «u< h as dune and play j 
the wag with the senses. 1771 Junius Lett li. 364, 1 will * 
not concur to dupe and mislead a senseless multitude. I 
>8as Lytion Ztai afi, I am not to be dup(d by these 1 
solemn phrases. i8s5 Ma( allay Hist. hug. ill. 4H0 [ 
William had too much sense to be duped. 1895 F. Hah. 
Two Tri/Ies 14, On his faith, I have been duped . . into 
imagining myself able to [etc. J. J 

Hence Duped (d i//pt ),///. a. J 

1756 C. Luca* Ess. IVaters 1 . Prcf., The duped populace, j 
1859 1 .KWFH Goethe I. If. iv. 91 One of those duped dupers 
who still dung to the great promises of Alchemy, 

Dupeable, var. spelling of l)i fable. | 

Duper (diw’pat). [f. Dupe v. + -KB 1 .] One j 
who dupes ; a deceiver, deluder. | 

1791 Mad. D’Arblay Dutry 24 Sept., TTie duped and the 1 
dupers. 1868 Browning Kvuf \ Rk. v. 1 361 Tne waggish 1 
parents who played dupes To dupe the duper. 1 

Dupery (diwpari). ff. Dupe v. + -eby : cf. F. I 
duperie (1690 in Ilatz.-Darm).] a. The action j 
or practice of duping ; deception, trickery, b. The 
condition of one who is dnj>ed. 

1799 Adam Smith Mot. Sent. vi. i. (R.), [Mathiavel] .has 
much contempt for the dupery and weakness of the 
suflet^r*. 1791-18*3 PTsraeli ( ur. Lit. (1859) 1 1 . 164 The 
whole display* a complete system of dupery. 1816 Mad. i 
D’Ariu.ay Let . 38 Oct., While thus open to dupery, he is 
so fearful of ridicule that [etc.]. 1830 Prosed s Maf. I. i 

418, 1 was, .continually exposed to the dupery of cunning. I 

Du’pion. ? Obs. Also douplon. fad. F. doupion I 
• It. doppione } f. doppio double.] * A doable j 
cocoon formed by two silk-worm * 9 (Simmonds j 
Diet. Trade 1858). 18*8 in Wkitstki. 

t Du*plur f a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L .duplar-is j 
containing double, f. duplus Duple.] Double, , 
duple : see quot. 1 

10x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 783 Duplar or Duple Ar- 
maturse they were called in those dales, who had Duble i 
olowancea of Come ; Simplar, that had but single, 
t Du plut, a. Sc. Obs . rare. [ad. L. dupldt us , 
pa. pple. of aupldre to double.! « Duple a. 

1 901 Douglas Pal. Hon. l xli, Froportionis . . DupUt, 
tr.plot, dUusscrialL I 


Duplution (di#/pl^*j»). fad. L. dupldti$n-tnt % 
n. of action f. dttpldre to double ] r rhe ojicratii n 
of doubling. 

c ia*s Craft Nembtymgr(K E.T.S.) 1* This is the chapture 
of duplacioun Duplocioun is a doublyng of a nomhrr. 
Ibid. » 3 Do away he figure h* 1 wa« # dowblcde, and sett 
here be digit hat come* of he duplacioun. 194* Rfioruk 
Gr. Artes(t$j<,' 167 1 hi pi at ion 1 * nothing else but multi- 
plying by a. 1861 F. Hai 1. in Jfrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal o 
The original* in alt case* double consonant* which nave 
rover them. 1 have simplified this duplation. 

Duple (diw p i : , a. {sb. ) [nd. L. dup' us double, 
f. duo two + - pi us, from toot pie- to fill.] 

A. adj. Double, twofold. Obs. i n gen. sense: 
in Math, applied to the proportion o! two quanti- 
ties one of which i* double of the other ; 111 Music , 


to 4 time * or ihythtn having two bents in the bar. 

tS4*-3 Act 34 .V 35 Hen. 17 //, c. 27 | 47 If It . . be with 
a duple voucher, then sixe shillinges and ,\iit d. 1609 
Douland Orntth. Murvt. 19 For example *«kc 6 mid u 
will make a duple reason ja ratio). >6 56 Stani ly Hi*t. 
t'hilos. v. (1701) 162/a By finding two mean prtqiortionnU 
between two right linen in a Duple ntoportiou. *664 
Bun eh Hud. 11. li. 369 A breach of Oath is Duple Ana 
either way admits a Scruple 17*9 9a CTiamioks ( n l. * v. 
Time , Common or duple J’inic i» ol two s(h-cics. TTie fir^G 
when every bar or measure is equal to a nemi-breve. T he 
second, where every bur i* eoual to a minim, a 1763 Bvrom 
Eobbcry Lamb. Cotuh (R.). Made the red-rugg’d collector’s 
income duple. 1881 W. S. I’rait in Gladden i'ar. Prold . 
460 Duple and quadruple rhythm* ute the best. 

fB. sb. A double; •Double//*, i. Obs. 

1609 Douland ibnith Mu rot. 6* You shall find it a 
Duple. 1650 Buiwfr Anthropomet. 63 T he proportion of 
a half part to a duple. 17*6 Lfoni tr. Albertis An hit. 
11 . 88 /a Four, .the Duple of two. 1787 Sir J. Haws, ins 
Johnson 5^5 Mathematical ratio* of a duple mid tiiple. 

t Duple, v Obs. [nil. I., du flare to double, 
f. duplus Dublk] trans. To double; to make 
twice as much or many, 

c 14*9 bound. St. Bat tholomeiv's (E.E T S.) 6 \ Rehcisjng, 
and duplynge prayer*. 1694 V11 vain I fit. Ass. \i. Ixxxii, 
That duplcd force. 1694 Hoidkh Harmony (1731) no 
Dupling the Term* of the Ration. 

t Dtrplet. ( } bs. tar e. [I. I)urLE, after doublet : 
see -KT.j ■■ Doublet 3 a. 

1668 Drypen Pverung's Love fix. i, To throw with three 
dice, till duplet*, and a chance be thrown ; and the highest 
duplet win*. 

Duplex (ib// pleks), a. [a. L. duplex twofold, 
f. duo two 4 flu - to fold. Not m Webster iHjS.] 

1 . Composed of two part* or element* ; twofold. 

1817 T. Peaco< k Melincourt II. 51 A p(»et and a 

critii - in which duplet capacity lie hud first df’lugrd the 
world with torrents of execrable verse*— and then written 
anonymous criticisms to prove them divine. S841 Miaii. 
in Nomonf. I. 39 A double definition i* re<|uii(-d ; l>e< ausc 
we arc endeavouring to express a duplex idea. X877 
'J ynoai.l in J>ai/y News a Oi t. 2/4 So< ini progre** is lor 
the most part typified by this duplex or polar action, 
b. In various technical applications. 

Duplex escapement , one in which the escape- wheel ha* 
both spur and crown teeth ; duplex gas-bur tier , one having 
two jets ho arranged as to combine the two flame* into one ; 
duplex lamPj one with two wick*; duplex lathe, one 
having a cutting-tool at the back opposite to that in hont, 
and in an inverted position. 

1891 (}/hc. Catal. tit hxhib. III. 1266 Gold hunting watch 
style of regulator with duplex CMupcment. 1883 Mi*s 
Bra doom Gold. L alf xxv. 281 In the mellow light of .1 
duplex lamp. 1889 Dmmay Eng. Railway x 14 A duplex 
Ktc-ain hammer of 30 tons, and one of 10 ton*. 

2 . lileclric Telegraphy, a. Applied to any 
system by which two messages can be sent along 
tne same wire at the same time : now called Diode. 
b. Now restiicted to systems in which two message* 
are sent simultaneously in opposite direction*; opp. 
to Diplkx, q.v. 

1873 Telegraphic Jrnl. 1 . 59 The term duplex telegraphy 
ha* recently been applied to the system by which two 
message* may be sent along the same wire at. the Mine 
time. *879 G. Pkkscoit »S /. Telephone p. ui, In 1K72 
Stearns perfected a duplex *y*lem, wheieby two commu- 
nication* could lie simultaneously transmitted over one wire. 

Dn*pldX, v. Electric Telegraphy, [f. prcc. 2 ] 
trans. To render duplex ; to arrange (a wire or 
cable) *0 that two messages can be sent along it 
at the same time. 

1880 Daily Navs 77 Dec. 3/4 The Duplexing of Sub- 
marine Cable*. iBBnSat. Rex*. 18 Mar. 330/3 Duplexing hod 
been known and used on land line* for some time Ix-fore it 
could be applied to long deep-sea cable*. 1882 Daily 
Nnosys May 7/3 Science had enabled them to duph x their 
cables. 1894 Times 30 Apr. 3 '4 There an- two systems of 
duplexing — the one called the ‘differential , where you 
balance two current* against one anutlu r, ami the * bridge 
system, where you balurne two eleMric piessures or ten- 
dencies to drive a ctirn nt. 

Dnplexity (di«ple*ksiti). rare. [f. Duplex a. 
after complexity] The quality of being double ; 
doublenens. (Used occasionally instead of Dupli- 
city (sense 2), to avoid the suggestion of sense 1.) 

1896 Dovk Logic Chr. Fatih vi. vi. 405 In the duplexity 
of method may be found the key. xSt* Huxlry Phys. 
Index, Nervous apparatus, duplexity of. 

t Dirplio. Obs. Inn -ioke, 7 -ique. fa. F. 
dupliqu e sb. (151s in Hatz.-I)arm.), mcd.L. du- 
plica 4 itcrata resjionRio In Htlgiis’ (Du Cange), f. F. 
dupliquer, L. duplicdre , to double.] — Duply sb., 
Duplication 3. 
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DUFLICAMENT. 


1(63 87 Foxr A . M. Ov/») 984/3 Then after, at me 
dale* appointed, went forth with replication dupliclce, with 
other answers* ec li to other in writing what they could. 
168a Loud, Go*. No 1747 a Making a Ouptique to the laxt 
Reply of the French Ambassadors. 

+ Duplicament. Obs. rare, [f. L. du plica re 
to double . see -mknt.] A duplicate, a copy. 

*574 > n H Hall Soc. in Elis. Aft (i886» 161, 1 delivered 
him the Duplyiamcnte of hit Accompte. Ibid ., W ch sayde 
l>upl>i amente is enrolled before Mr. Fanshawe. 

Dttplicand, duplicando. Sc. Law . [L. 

dupln undo (tn leu charters written in Latin) * with 
or by doubling*, used in Engl, context with sense 
‘doubling*, and now usually anglicized as dupli- 
cated,} The doubling of feu-duty for one year, on 
the occasion of the admission of an heir or assignee, 
or at ccitaln specified intervals, as e g. at the 20th, 
25th, or 30th year ; a double feu-duty so paid. 

1789 Mormon x Put. of Decisions 15059 * Nccnon dupli- 
1 ,uido di» tain feudifirmam primo anno mtroitus cujuslibct 
hcic<liH aut ansignati.' tJff /bid. >5054 The superior is 
hniiiul to rnter an heir . . for a mere dnfificando of the feu- 
duty. 1804 Ibid. 15040 On payment of the duplicando or 
other composition. 1838 Dui-p Feudal Convey ii. ii. V $6 
P 4 With respect to the duPlicand or relief due by an heir, 
it ought to he expressed in the charter, /but. The duplicanu 
or caxuahty of relief may he renounced. 189a Scottish Feu 
t. barter, 'An also paying to me and my foresalds a duplicand 
or additional sum 01 one pound ten shillings sterling at the 
expiration of every period of twenty years from Whitsun- 
day .1803/ 

Duplicate (ditf-plikft), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dupln ilt- us doubled, pa. pple. of dup/iedre to 
double : see next.] 

A. adj. 1. Double, twofold, consisting of two 
corresponding parts ; that is made or exists in two 
corresponding examples. 

1431-50 tr //fade* (Rolls) L 135 Galile is a region be* 
twene the Icwery and Palestine, whiche is duplicate, the 
superior and inferior. 1533-4 Ait 35 Hen, i'll), c. 31 $ n 
No man shal pay any more, . then .shall* , limitted in the 
Raid* duplicate bokes of taxes. 1657 Homos Absurd 
Iteom. Wks. 184s VII. 18a Euclid has hut one w *rd for 
double and dupluate. 1870 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 153 
Nitro-aluimnous, or dupln ate salt. 1856 Dove Logic C hr. 
Faith v. i. t 1. 348 Astronomy is n science of duplicate 
origin 188a Pkuody Fug Journ, x\ 148 1 he Standard 
is a morning and nn evening paj>er, and is the only Lon- 
don newspaper which now appears in this duplicate form. 

b. Dupluate ague : see Duplicated 3. 

18*1-34 (loon Study Med (ed. 4) I. 607 The fifth species 
[i e complicated ague] is distinguished from the rest by its 
peculiar complexity, consisting of double tertians, triple 
tertians, unequal tertians, duplicate tertians. 

2. Double, doubled; consisting of twice the 
number or quantity. 

108 Hall Chum . Hen . IV/, (an. 6) (1550) 23 The estates 
of Bruges little doubted to admit so small a nombre into so 
populous a company, ye though the numbre were dupluate, 
1883 Syd, Sot. Lex. s v., Double, duplicate. Applied to 
flowers having a double row of jietals. 

8. That is the exact counterpart or 'double* of 
something already in existence: applied to any 
number of such copies or sj>ccimcns of a thing. 

180 J. Smyth Fract. of Customs App. (1831) 375 Some- 
times goods are included with other i^oods, in a warrant 
passed in the Wood Farm Office; in which case the I >a tid- 
ing Waiter is furnished with a duplicate warrant from 
thence, as hi* authority for the delivery 1847 Emerson 
He fir. Men , Montaigne Wks. I. 341 The duplicate copy 
of Florio, which the British Museum purchased. 1863 1\ 
Barky Ihhkyard peon. 194 For ea< h snip of war thero are 
duplicate boilers, either in store, in hand, or in contemplation. 
1895 Stanhy Gibbons' Stamfi Catal 393 A convenient means 
of keeping duplicate or superfluous stamps 

4. Duplicate proportion, ratio', the proportion or 
ratio of squares, in relation to that of the radical 
quantities. 

*678 Hohmls Dei am. v. 37 Tin because all heavie Bodies 
Naturally descend with proportion of swiftness duplicate to 
that of the time. S794 Sui 1 ivan Clew Sat. It. 386 All the 
particles of matter attracting one another in the reciprocal 
dupluate ratio of their distances. 18*7 Huiton Course 
Math 1 . 3)0 If any number of quantities be continued pro- 
portionaU ; the ratio of the first to the third, will be dupli- 
cate or the square of the ratio of the first and second. 1831 
Brewsikk Newton (1855) I. xii. 309 He must have been 
acquainted with the duplicate proportion before his conver- 
sation with Hooke. 

B. sb. [absol. use of the adj. ; in F. duflicata , 
A. med.L. dupluata {char la, etc )] 

1. One of two things exactly alike, so that each 
is the ‘double* of the other ; especially, that which 
is made from or after the other, a. A second 
copy of a letter or official document, having the 
legal force of the original : whether made along 
with it, for separate custody or transmission, or 
prepared subsequently to take the place of the 
other in case of loss. b. The second copy of a 
bill drawn in two parts ; a * second of exchange \ 
c A pawnbroker’s ticket. 

153a Sir J Ri'sju ll in Elli* 0*fa. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 303, I 
do send a post unto your Highnes with the duplicate of 
tluse my said Hetties who go>th by Alemaizme. 1575 in 
W. 1 1 1 timer Se/et t. Ret . Oxford ( 1 880) 374 T wo dupiicats 
thereof to be signed. 1841 Termes de la Ley 130 Duplicat 
is a scomd ktters Patents graunted by the Lord Chan* 
celiour, in case *here bee hath gtaunted the same before, 
and therefore they arc held void by M Crompton. 1648 
Cromv\*ll Ltt. j Owl. m Carlyle , Duplicates of ail which 
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• have sent to the Committee at Derby House, and therefore 
forbear to trouble you with the things themselves 1883 
Cot. Fee. Pennsylv. I. 30 That a transcript or Duplicate 
of all lawes, be transmitted to the privy Councell. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 113 'lhe original and dupli- 
cate being nut one will, they must stand or fall together. 
i8j8 W mister s v., A second letter or bill of exchange 
exactly like the first is called a duplicate, 1838-9 Dickf.ns 
Sk. Dot, Pawnbroker * Shop (D.^ This elegantly attired 
individual is in the act of entering the duplicate he has 
iuHt made out in a thick book. 1838 — O. /'wist xxxviii, 
‘It was a pawnbroker's duplicate. s88a C. Siretton 
Chequered Lift II. 147 lhe moment you have cashed 
your duplicate, which you are certain to receive by next 
mail go to the office, .and take your berth for Liverpool. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist l xi. 379 The rolls of the treasurer 
and chancellor were duplicates. 

2. Generally, a thing which is the exact counter- 
part or ‘double* of another reckoned the original or 
primary specimen ; one of two or more specimens 
of anything exactly or virtually alike : in this sense 
there may be any numlier of * duplicates \ 

1701 Nokkir / deal World 1. ii. so So that one man is but 
the duplicate or counterpart of another. 1705 Hearnr 
Collect. 3 Dec., We will part with duplicates [of coins]. 
lySa-yi H. Walpole Fertue's A need. Paint. (1786) 11. 33 
He commonly made duplicates of his pictures, reserving 
one of each lor himself 1771 S win ton in Phil. Trans. 
LX I. 350 It is so similar to the former that it may almost 
.. pass fora duplicate of the same coin. i8ao Lamo Alia 
Scr 1. Oxfortl in Cac., As if a man should suddenly en- 
counter his own duplicate. 1890 Oc.il.vit, Postage Stamps 
11 Friends will noon supply you with plenty of duplicates 
which you can utilize for exchanges. 

b. A word which is in sense exactly the same as 
another ; a synonym. 

1839 H. Roo.krs Esi II. iti 147 These languages, more 
especially the latin. have furnished us with duplicates of 
ninny words of common objects, which add much to the 
variety and harmony of expression. 

3. In duplicate: in two exactly corresponding 
copies or transcripts. 

[16*7 Sir N. Hyde in .9/. Trials (1715) VII. 140/1 This was 
certified under the hands of all the Judges, in a duplicate, 
whereof the one was delivered to the laird Chancellor, and 
the other to the Ix)rd Treasurer. 1680 Ptrys Diary 21 J uly, 
I . . went to get Mr. S;>ong to engross it [the agreement | tn 
duplicates.) 1884 Harper's Mag. June 61/1 Receipts for 
refunds are taken in duplicate. 

Duplicate (<Jiw plikrt), v. [f. L. duplicat -* 
pul. stem of duplicate , f. duplex , duplicem , double.] 

1. trans . To double; to multiply by two; to 
make double or twofold ; to redouble. 

i6ai Cockeram, Dufiluate , to double. 1650 Bijlwer 
Authropoinet. 101 To duplicate the analogy 01x65a J. 
Smith Set. Disc. iv. 100 Requiring them to duplicate the 
dimensions of Ajtollu’s altar. 1660 F\ Bkooke tr. I.e Plane's 
7 rav. 308 Their wailings and lamentations, which they 
duplicate when they come together, 1874 Jeakk A nth. 
(16961 24 As 4372 duplicated, .is, .87^4. 1884 Pall Mall G. 

16 Oct. 5/2 The Eastern Extension telegraph Company 
have decided to duplicate the cables which are not dupli- 
cated over their lines. 

2. To make or provide in duplicate ; to make the 
double or exact copy of ; to repeat. 

x86o Emerson Cond. Idfe, Eates (1861) 74 Copying or 
duplicating his own structure. 1880 7 imes 27 Dec. 9/4 To 
provide against the possibility of a breakdown, all the vital 
parts are duplicated. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law tn 
Spir IF. x. 330 It is a case which is being duplicated every 
day in our own country. 1895 Tablet 7 Dec. 900 Many 
of the official pieces were almost certain to be duplicated. 

f 8. intr. lor rejl. To become doubled. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. in. xx. 156 If wc abduce 
the eve unto cither corner, the object will not duplicate. 
1640 J m. Taylor Gt. Lxemp. y. | 6 The desires of man .. 
if they pass upon an end or aim of difficulty or ambition, 

. duplicate and grow to a disturbance. 

fb. To double or fold on itself. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 3) 325 Pepper, in the 
growth supported by poles or canes, about which it en- 
twines and duplicates with many embraces. 

4. Eccl . {absol.) To celebrate the Eucharist twice 
in one day. 

1865 F. G. Lee Direct. Angl. (ed. 2) 196 If the Priest has 
to duplicate, i. e. to celebrate twice in one day, he must not 
drink the ablutions. 1881 T. E. Bridcett Hist. Holy 
Eucharist II. x. 13a Rebuking priests who said mass fre 
quently, sometimes duplicating out of avarice. 

Hence Duplicating vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

1659 Fuller Afip. Inj. Itinoc. (1840) 316 Who .. hath re- 
presented all my faults in a dupln attng glass. 1805-17 R. 
Jameron Char, Mtn. (ed. 3) 79 Ireland or duplicating spar. 

Du’plicfctedf ppl. a. [f. prcc. + -fd *.] 

1. Doubled, made in duplicate, repeated. 

1843 Prynnk .W. P<m*er Pail, it. 30 Sundry duplicated 
deepe Asseverations, a 1661 Fuilkr Worthies 11. (1662) 274 
Single flowers are observed much sweeter than ,. such 
flowers which are duplicated 1801 Hooke in Phil. Trans . 
XCII. 40 This confused or duplicated pulse, .does produce 
on the retina, the sensation of a yellow. 1898 T. Martin 
Mneid tv. 1470* When he sees.. two suns And duplicated 
Thebes before him rise, 

1 2, Doubled back. Obs. 

1941 Monro Anal. Nen*s (ed. 3^ 73 The F.dges of the .. 
Valves are duplicated with a muscular Corpuscle in the 
Middle. 1741 — Aunt. Bones (ed. 3) a 10 The duplicated 
'London of the Musculus desceudens abdominis. 

8 . Pathol. * Applied to intermittent fevers in 
which two paroxysms occur during the time in 
which one is nsual ; the two paroxysm* being unlike 
to each other, but each like the corresponding one 
of the following period * {Syd. Soc . Lex. % 1883). 


DUPLICATORY. 

Dinplioately, adv. rare. [f. Duplicate a. + 
-ly *.] In a double or twofold manner or measure. 

1680 tr. Paracelsus' A rchidoxis 11. 145 If there happens a 
twofold need . . of Medicine *. then admit lister also dupli- 
cat ly to the Paralitick. 

Duplication cdif/plik^jbn). [a. F. duplica- 
tion (13th c. in Godef ), ad. L. duplication- em, n. of 
action from L. duplicare to double.] 

1 . The action of doubling. +*• Arith. Multi- 
plication by two. Obs . 

<1430 Art Nombrynge (E. E.T. S.) 7 Duplicacioun is 
agreuaoon of nombre hat me may se the nombre growen. 
In doubly ngc ay is but one ordre of § figures ncccssarie. 
1874 Jfakk A nth. 11696) 34 Duplication is nothing else 
hut to double every figure of the Multiplicand. 

b. The making anything twice as manv or as 
much; the repetition of an action or thing; division 
into two by natural growth or spontaneous division. 

1590 Swinburne ’testament s 168 There be duplication of 
notable members, ns to hauc four annex, or two headcs. 
1649 Jkk Taylor Gt. Lxemp. v. Ad xect. s ii 9 1 The dupli- 
cation of their joys. 1770 Swinion in Phil. Irons. LX I 86 
A duplication of consonants, in writing, having been un- 
known to the most ancient Etruscans. 1831 Bkrwstlr Nat. 
Magic vi. (1833) 154 It could only have been produced by 
a duplication of one of the figures produced by unequal 
refraction. 1847 Grotk Gteece 11. xlvii. (1862) Iv. 140 The 
ulleged duplication of the tribute. 1889 Roscor Elan, 
them. 391 Ihis duplication of the carbon clement.. by a 
combination of one of the four combining units of one 
atom with one of the four units of the other atom. 

o. Math. Duplication of the cube : The problem 
of finding the side of a cube having double the vo- 
lume of a given cnbe ; the Delian problem, q.v. 

Duplication formula , a formula for obtaining the sine 
or other trigonometrical function of the doul^e of an angle 
from the corrcxjionding function of the angle itself. 

i860 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 435/2 Amongst his 
Geometrical Inventions also must be remembered the Du- 
plication of a Cube. 1754 Dn t. Arts Sf Sc. 1 1 . 992 The dupli- 
cation of a Cube is a problem famous in antiquity. 1837 
Penny CyH. IX. 203. 

d. Music. See Double v. i c. 

2 . A duplicate copy or version ; a counterpart. 

187a Hardwick Trad. Lane. 219 Appears to be but a 

duplication of the Tarauin legend. 1893 J. Inolis Oar 
Am Folk iv. (1894) 41 There were numberless duplications 
of Jeems Wright. . 

o. Civil and Canon Law. A pleading on the part 
of the defendant in reply to the replication, corre- 
sponding to the rejoinder at common law. 

i6aa Malynes Anc . Law- Men h, 476 'Lhe courts of 
Equitie beyond the seas, after bill and answere, replication 
and reioynder, and sometimes duplication, and at last con- 
clusion [etc. J* I7»6 Ayi.iffe Pa* ergon 251 Duplications are 
those Exceptions, which the Defendant made use of to 
repel the Plaintiffs Replication. 1880 Muiriiead Gaius iv. 
5 127 [If] a replication ..operates inequitably against the 
defender ; in that case nn additional clause is added on his 
account, winch gets the name of duplication. 

b. transf 

16a 1 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. n To haue 
written in controuersic, had bin to cut off an Hydra's head, 
Its litem general, one begets another, so many duplica- 
tions. triplications, and swarmex of questions 

1 4 . Anat. A folding, a doubling; concr. a fold. 

Banister Hist. Man vii. 00 The Cause of this dupli* 
cation (of the pleura]. 1678 Wiseman Surgery ( J ), The 
peritoneum is a strong membrane, every where double; in 
the duplications of which all the viscera of the abdomen are 
hid. 1748 tr. Renatas' Distemfi. Horses 170 A Ganglion nt 
a Tuber or Tumour which is formed of the Duplication of 
a Nerve. 

fb. =Diploe 1. Obs. 

i6t$ Crook f. Body of Man 447 Tothe duplication oft he xkull, 
that is to the porie substance between the tables thereof. 

5 . Eccl. * A second celebration by the same 
priest on the same day.* 

1868 F. G. Lf k Direct. A nel. (ed. 3^ 354. 

Duplicative (di/ 7 'plikAiv), a. and sb. [f. L. 
duplicat -, ppl, stem of dupliiiire to double + -ive.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of doubling; pro- 
ducing two instead of one. 

<-1870 Carpenter ( 0.\ The multiplication of cells by 
duplicative subdiN i*ion. 

B. sb. A doubling addition. 

. *884 Athenaeum 33 Aug. 2)5/3 Clack, near Bradenstock, 
is the Celtic cleg, a bill . . Clay Hilt, .is simply cltg, with a 
duplicative to make it intelligible. 

Dxrplioa-to-, combining adverbial form of I*. 
duplicdtus doubled, prefixed to adjs. in the sense 
‘doubly*; esp. in hot any, as duplicat o-dent ate , 
-pinnate, - serrate , - tern ate, applied to toothed, pin- 
nate, etc, leaves, of which the teeth, pinnre, etc. are 
themselves again dentate, pinnate, and so on. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufifi. s.v. Leaf, Dufilicaio-tet Ha tea 
Leejf, one consisting of leaves, which are themselves com- 
posed of three leaves each. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bat 1.(1858) 
9 In like manner we have the terms bicrcnate and bidentate, 
or rather duplicato-dentate. 

Duplicator (ditf'plik^tw). [agent -n. in I * 
form*. Duplicate v. : see -or.] A machine for 
producing copies. Also attrib . 

1894 Westm. Gat. 1 Jan. 7/2 The matter being closely 
type-written on six foolscap pages and the copies produced 
by a duplicator apparatus. 

t Duplicatorv, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prcc.+ 
-ORT.l Having the quality of doubling ; in quot 
used lor : Double* twofold. 
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<639 D. P R *-L Imfr. Sea 36a A duplicatory reason of thU 
desire ; 1 : For. . . a. For. . . 

Duplicator* (di«plik<rUiu.t). [a. F. duplica- 
tor* (16th c.), f. L. duplicdt-y ppl. stem of dupli- 
cdrt to Duplicate : see -ure.J A doubling ; a 
fold. (Chiefly in Anat .) 

s696 Snm'K Anat . Horse 1. xx. 42 Seeing it is onely a Dupli- 
cature of the common coverings of the Body. 17*7-5* 
Chambers ('.yc/. s v. Duplication, The Duplicature of the 
cube. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 203 A duplicature of 
the skin connects the fore and hinder legs together 1(54 
Woodward M oilmen 11. 379 The internal muscular ridges 
are produced by duplicature* of the shell-wall. 

Duplicidentat* (dijLpliside'nt/t), a. Zocl. 
[f. L. duplici-y comb, form of duplex (see Duplex) 
+ Debt ate: cf. F. duplicidcnti .] Belonging to 
the Duplicidcntaia, a division of rodents charac- 
terized by two pairs of upper incisor teeth. 
Duplioipftxmate (-pe*nA), a . Entom. [f. AS 
prec. •+• L. pcntuUus winged.] 4 Having the wings 
folded longitudinally when in repose” (Syd. Soc. 
Lex .). 

Duplicity rdi/7pli’slti). Also 5-6 -te, 6-7 
-tie. [a. F. JupliciU (i3thc.), ad. L. duplicitat-cm, 
n. of quality f. duplex , duphe-em : see Duplex.] 

1. The quality of being 4 double* in action or 
conduct (see Double a. 5) ; the character or prac- 
tice of acting in two ways at different times, or 
openly and secretly ; deceitfulness, double-dealing. 
(The earliest and still the most usual sense.) 

f 1430 Lyog. Alin. Poems 165 'Mat/.) In symulocioune is 
false duplicate. 1503 Hawes Exam}, Virt. v. (Arb.) 19 
Wo worth the man full of duplycyte. 1597 J. Payne Royal 
Exch. 14 Suche ys the choyce that thews make of duplicate 
and hypocmie. 1650 Buiwfr Anthropomet. 143 Whether 
this Duplicity of Tongue be in them Lusus Naturae, or a 
nicer Device of Art. 1771 Junius Lett. lii. 367 i am 
astonished he does not see through your Duplicity. *8s8 
DTsraeli C h<u. /, I. vi 206 Wc have here complete evi* 
dcncc of the duplicity of the King's conduct. 

2. lit. The state or quality of being numerically 
or physically double or twofold ; doublcness. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ill. xviii. (Arh.) 305 Because 
of the darkenex and duplicitie of his sence. 1688 Bovie 
Final Causes Nat. iv. 163 Nature has furnished men with 
double parts . where that duplicity may l»e highly useful. 
1764 Rfid Inquiry vi. f 13. Wks. 1. 165/3 We as invariably 
see two objects unite into one, and, in appearance, lose 
their duplicity. 1863 C. Pritchard in Smith's Diet, /tilde 
III. 1375 'J he duplicity of the two stars must have lieen ap- 
parent. *867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron . vm. 769 The 
duplicity of Saturn’s ring. 189a Mivakt Ess. Cnt. I. 403 
Due to non-appreciation of our duplicity in unity. 

3. Law. The pleading of two (or more) matters 
in one plea ; double pleading. 

[i6s8 Coke On Lift. 304 The Plea that containes duplicity 
or multiplicity of distinct matter to one and the same thing 
..is not allowable in Law.] *848 Wharton Law Lex ., 
Duplicity. See Double Pleading. 

t Duplify, v. Obs . [f. L. duplus double : sec 
-fy.] Dans, To make double, to double. 

*509 Hawks Past . Pleas. 123 Wherfore by reason I must 
be duplifyde. 160s W. Ba8 Sword 4* buckler B ij b, Your 
slight regard and rccompencc of this, So duplifie* the 
bondage of our state. *649 BuLwru Pathomyot, 11. i. 73 
Duplifying the single motion, 
lit nee DuplifloA-tlon, the action of doubling. 

*8a* Gai.t Ann. Parish xlviii, 157 I was pleased to see 
the duplication of well-doing, as 1 think marrying is. 

Duplo- (di/7'pD'. [L. dttpl-us double.] Used 
in chemical nomenclature with the sense 4 double* 
or ‘twofold*, as duplo-cai buret , twofold carburet. 
187a Watts Diet . Chent. VII. 442 Duplosulphcu etoue. 
Imply (dtopUi*), sb . Sc. Law . Obs. cxc. Hist. 
Usually in pi. [f, mcd.L duplica • itcrata responsio 
in litigiis * Du Cange ; cf. F. duplique , and reply «* 
F. ripliqucf\ A second ipply ; a defender * rejoinder 
to a pursuer’s reply. (Now abolished.) 

*609 Skene Reg. Afaj., Forme of Proces iai Quhen ane ex- 
ception onely, or ane exception with ane duply, is admitted 
to probation of the defender, a 1693 U rquhakt Rabelais 111. 
xxxix. 336 Duplies, Triplies, Answers to Rejoinders. 1760 
in Scotsman (1885) *0 Aug. 5/3 Having considered the peti- 
tion of the Magistrates.. answers thereto, replies, duplies, 
and triplies with the writs produced. 188s J. Russell Haigs 
viii. 210 Counsel on both sides, with many replies, duplies, 
and triplies, discussed the question of its relevancy. 

b. irons / In a controversy, the rejoinder that 
comes fourth in order after the original assertion. 

*638 {title) Duplycs of the Ministers and Professors of 
Aberdcne to the Second Anaweres of some Reverend Bre- 
thren. *676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog . xi. (1848) 
340 Replies were made by Monks and duplies by them, 
toao Scott Abbot i, Answers replies, duplies, triplies, 
quadruples, followed thick upon each other. *873 Burton 
Hist. Scot . VI. Ixxi. 235 To the Demands there were 
‘Answers', to these came ‘Replies’ by the Doctors, and 
then second Answers, and finally 4 Duplies ' by the Doctors, 
licncc Duply v ., to make a duply. 

1631 in Cobbett State Trials III. 444 (Trial Lord Uchil- 
trie*. It is duplyed for the Pannel by his Prolocutors, as to 
the particulars contained in my laird Advocate's Answer. 
*8*8 Scott Hrt. AfidL xii, Advocatus for Lackland duplies 
that, .the pursuer must put his case under the statute. 

Duporthit* (dt«ppul?*it). Min. [Named 
1877, from Doporth in Cornwall: see -its.] A 
silicate of aloraina and other bases, occurring in 
greyish fibres in serpentine. 


*877 Min. Mag. I. 226 Duporthite, a new asbestiform 
mineral. 

JDuppa, dupper, var. Pobba. 

Puppy (dir pi). [Understood to be of Africnn 
origin.} Name among West Indian negroes tor 
a ghost or spirit. 

1774 Long Hist. Jamaica II. 416 They firmly believe in 
the apparition of spectre*. 1‘hose of deceased friend* ate 
duSpits ; others . . like our raw-head And- bloody* bones, are 
called bugaboos. *834 M. G. Lewis Jmt . ft est Ind , l he 
negroes are . very much afraid of ghosts, whom they util the 
duppy. 1885 Lady Brass icy 1 he Trades 215 Auer daik 
nothing would induce them to pass the mangrove-swamps 
or cockle-ponds, for fear of 4 1 lupines'. 1896 N. Daknki l 
Davis (Br. Guiana) in Letter , Only last Saturday moining, 
my butler was told by a man that 4 the Guppies had been 
troubling the telephone wire . 

Dur, obi. form of Dare vA, Door. 

Sura (diu^ri). [L, dura adj. fern. 4 hard ’.] 

1 . Short for Dura mater. 

*88* Wilder & Gage Anatom. Technol. 447 Notwith* 
standing its feminine form, dura is frequently employed 
without the substantive mater. *886 A fed. AVwnr XLIX. 
536 The dura was universally adherent on both hemisphcic*. 
1800 F. P. Foster Med. Diet. 2166 Ligamentum dent a turn 
..Its outer edge is serrated, the serrations being adherent 
to the inner surface of the spinal duia. 

2 . = Duramen. 

Durability (diu®rilbi llti). [a. obs. F. dura - 
bilitif, ad. late L. durability cm (Palladium), f.dutd - 
bill’s Durable.] The quality of being duiabic. 

1 . Continuance ; lastingness, permanence. 

C1374 CiiAi'CKR Booth, in. pr. xi. 78 (Cainh. MS ) By the 
whiche is sustenyd the longc durublete of mortal (hinge h. 
c 14 00 tr. .S ecreta Secret ., Gar'. Lordsh. (K. K. ’I . S.) 67 put 
all delitahle Jdnges of |>y» world. . h**t pay ben alle for long* 
Iastynge of durabilyte lyflode for lastynge ys to be had, 
and noght durabihte for liflode. a 1677 Barrow Serin, Wks, 
1687 I. 164 The Prophets . assign the character of per- 
petual durability thereto, 181a iPIsraku talam. A nth. 
(1867)2; 4 Pope hesitated at deciding on the durability of 
his poetry. *89* Spectator 27 June, Nor has there ever 
been an explanation of tins durability in the Jew. .which in 
the least satisfies or convince* any reflecting mind. 

2 Capability of withstanding decay or wear. 

a 1600 Hookfh (J.), Stones, though in dignity of nature 
inferior unto plants, yet exceed them in . durability of being. 
*794 G, Adams Nat. f Lxp. Philos II. xx 370 Colours . . 
greatly superior both in beauty uml durability i860 1 ‘vn- 
Hail Glac. I. xx, 'lhc great density and durability of the 
rock. *879 Casselfs Techn. Educ. in. 184 Where doors 
nrr required to combine strength, beauty and durability. 

Durable (<liu* r&b'D, a. [a. F. durable (nth c. 
in Ltttrc)-»It. dwabile , Sp durable , ad, rare L. 
durdbtlis lasting, durable, f. d unite to last, endure, 
hold out, f. dur us hard, unyielding.] 

1 . Capable of lasting or continuing in existence ; 
persistent, lasting ; not transitory, permanent. 

<1386 Chauci-r Pais, P965 lo han thynges espirituccl 
and durable and swimtymc tcmj>orelc thynges. c 1490 tr. 
De I nut at tone m. xxxv. 103 Wihoute me 1* noon av.tdyng 
. . ner durable rcmedie. 158a N. I.ichkfili i» tr. Castan • 
hr, ids Conq. E. Did xxvi. 65 b, They thought this kinde 
of weather uas alwaye* durable there. 1667 Mil ion /,. 
v. 581 Time measures all thing* durable By present, past, 
and future. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. I. x. 204 The com- 
punction of Richar 1 for hi* undutiful Ixdiaviour was durable. 
1839 Ai won Hist. Eutobe (1849-^0) VII. xli. f 58. 63 
Comparing his durable designs wfth the tcuqiorary ex- 
pedients of the statesmen who. followed him. 

2 . Able to withstand change, decay, or wear. 
..?398 Tkkvisa Barth . de P. R. x\u. Ixxxtii. (Tollem. MS.) 
The tre ferof [of Hex] is durable and stronge, and nwe 
nouyt to rote. *470-83 Maioky Arthur xvu. vi, The 
best wckhI and mfx>st durable that men mnye fynde. *553 
Ki»fn Decades 42 To dye clothe with a more fayre and 
durable colour. *638 Sir T 1 1 EKni* rt Trav . (ed. a) 134 
Sun-burnt bricks, hard and durable. 1703 Moxon AJech, 
Exerc. 238 They make a goexi Pavement, and arc very 
Durable. *874 Mick! rt»i waite Mod. Par. Churches 225 
Inscriptions arc more durable incised than in relief. 

+ 3 . Able to endure toil, fatigue, etc. Obs. 

*540-* El vor Image Gw. (15561 4 Stronge and durable to 
sustcigne peynes. 1396 Dai rymfi k tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
1 . 63 Tluur horses ur veric litle. bot in lalxmr meruellous 
durable. *6*6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Tar me 708 
French Goslmwkes .. are .. neither so valiant, sound or 
durable, as those which are bred in Ireland. 
f 4 . Capable of bein^ endured, endurable. Obs . 

*500 Barci ay Shvp of Polys (1874) 1 . 194 A small diseas 
which is ynoughe durable At the begynnynge. 

Durableness (diu-Tab’lne*). Now rare. [f. 
prec. +-NE88.] The quality or condition of being 
durable. 

1 . ^ Durability i. 

*587 Goi ding De Alomar ix. (1617)141 The measuring 
of aurablenessc. .they call 'fime. *668 H. More / hr'. Dial. 
iv. xxv. (1713)350 marg., The Aposiacy of the Church, how 
consistent with the durableness of God’s Kingdom. iin$ 
Bradley Fam. Diet. kv. P ease, Pease, everlasting, so call’d 
because of its durableness. 1734 Siirrlock Disc. (1764) 11 . 
243 Speculating on the Durableness of Things without 
themselves. 

2 . - Durability 2. 

‘ <579-80 North Plutarch To Rdr. i (R ) There i* neither 
picture, nor image of marble, nor arch of triumph , . that 
can match the durahleness of an eloquent history. 1669 
Worlidgk Syst, Agrtc. (1681) 90 No Timber natural to our 
English Soil exceeds the Oak, for its Plenty, Strength, and 
Durableness. *778 Adam Smith IF. N. 1 xi. tit. (1869) I 
221 The durableness of metals is the foundation of this 
steadiness of price. *778 Eng. Gazetteer s.v. Barrington , 
A quarry of free-stone, .noted for its durableness. 


+ 3 . Power of endurance. Cf. Durabik 3. Obf. 

*717 Bracken Farriery tmpr. (1757) II. 50 lie . cm cols 
our English Horse as to Durableness in travelling 

Durably (diiWftbli), adv. [ 1 . at nrec. + -L\ l.] 

1. In a durable or lasting mnnner ; lastingly. 
***•6 Sidnw(J.), Monuments engraved In marble, and 

yet more durably in men 4 * memories. *646 Sim T. Bhownk 
Pseud Ep. vii xvi. 374 Yet did not hi« Successors durably 
inherit that simple. <77$ Pmiksti ky Oh Air I. 330 A 
durably elastic Vapour. 1831 Lviiun Godolphm y The 
habits of his mind were durably formed. 1868 K Ed- 
wards Raleigh I. xv. >04 The play and the publication of 
the lxK>k stiongly and durably affected Queen tirabeth 
t b. Continually ; conlinuoutly. Obs. 

* 5 SS Ahp Pakkfk Ps. xlv. 134 ‘the txronle so shall 
dniably, l o thee aye thankes pronounce. 1688 Ho\ 1 1 Ttnal 
Carnes Rat. Things i. 59 That weariness, which that 
durably constrained posture would be sure to give them. 
1797 HoLiRorr li .Stolberg's 7 tav. (ed. a) 1 11 . UmJ. 48 l‘he 
mountain ceased to re^ieat its quick successive claps of 
thunder, and continued to toll it durably 

2 . So a* to withstand wear or decay. 

1809 Pinkney Trav. Trance 135 Others being more 
durably constructed, were still habitable. 

t Buracine, <*• (jb) Oh. [a. F. furaiiue 
(1 6th c. in l.ittic. fust as adj.) stone fruit with hard 
pulp, ad. L duraan us haixl* tarried, f. dienes hard 
+ acinus tarry. ] 

A. ad/. A p] died to stone-fruit : Having a hard 
pulp. B. sb. A chert y with a hard pulp. 

1378 Lyik Dod item v. xl. 710 That kinde [of peat h] whiche 
wifi not easily l>c separated from the stone, aic called 
Duraiina 1601 Hoi 1 and Pliny I 448 '1 he Duration 
Cherries be the stmeraign, whit h in Campaine are t ailed 
lMnnana. 1633 Moi fkt « Bi-nnici Health's Imptw. (1746) 
294 Duractues, or in French Larur., or Heart Cherries, 
. . are the firmest of all other 

tBUTal, a A Mus. Obs. , v it- dura hard, 
harsh, in Music also ‘sharp*.] *-Dukk a. j. 

*609 Dotiani) Omith. Aland. 14 The Stale Q I >11 rail L 
a Progression of Musicall Voyccs, rising from A to Q 
sh«r|»cTy, that is, by the Vo>cc Aft. {*733 Ciiam»h*ms Lyil. 
Su/p., Dnra/e or Dura, in the Italian music . . This name 
is given to B natural, by reason its sound is sharp, when 
compared with B mol, or fiat ] 

Dural (diQoT&l), a .' 1 [f. Dura (dm a water) 
■f -al 1 Of or pertaining to the dura mater. 

1888 Medical Nrtvs LII. 410 'I he dural vessel* aerc veil 
injected externally and internally. 1B90 F. P Foster AJed. 
Diet , Dural, pertaining to the dura. 

II Dura meter (diu«-ra in^'-tw). Anal. [Mud. I,, 
-hard mother; litcial translation of the Arabic 
a teulaH umtn al-yaliifnh or LilU umm al - 

jdfiyah (Bocthor) in the same sense, in accordance 
with the Arabic use of ‘father’, 4 mother*, ‘son’, etc. 
to indicate relation* between things.] The dense, 
tough, outermost membranous envelope of the 
brain and spinal cord. 

c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 112 An hard pannitle fat 1* to 
scic a clooh pat ti vndir pc brayn panne. J>c which pan- 
nicle 1* ckptd dura matir 13*50 Brunstvvke's Sutg. 
A iv b/i (Stnnf.) Ilian within be ij small fic< cs named duia 
mater and pia inatcr, than the substance of the brayncs. 
1717 Pkiok Alma 111. 157 How could I play the com- 
mentator On dura and on pia mater ? 1767 Gc»<mii l teat. 

J Pounds I. 370 ’1 hr Dura Mater »* an inelastic mtmhiane, 
about the thickness of parchment *873 Min amt blent. Anat. 
ix. 365 'I he solid strut tures which protet t the < eiebro. spinal 
axis are lined by a dense membrane - the dura mater. 

II Duramen (diurc 1, men). Hot. [rare L. dura- 
men hardness; a hardened or ligneous vine-bianth 
(Columella), f. dura re to haiden.] The central 
wood or heart-wocnl of an exogenous tree. 

1837 Penny Cycf. IX. 2os/i. 1839 Carffnifu Trine . 
Gen. Of Comp. Phvs. # 329 The de^Misidon of the protlucU 
of secretion which gives strength and fiimnes* lo die tlura* 
men, destroys or greatly diminishes it* power of transmuting 
fluid. *88a Vine* Sachs' Bot. 133 The inner layers of 
alburnum are gradually transformed into duramen . . the 
cell-walls assuming a darker colour, from saturation with 
resin, colouring substances, etc. The distinction between 
alburnum and duramen is very tlear and well-marked in 
the oak, walnut, cherry, elm ..brazil wood, etc. 

Durauee (diCKrans). [a. OF. duiance dura- 
tion, f. durer to lant, Durr : sec -anol] 
f 1 . Continuance, duration ; lastingness. Obs. 
*494 Fabyan Chron. I. tv,. Some wryters n< compt the 
term© of the durauuce of this kyngdume from C«*m1k us 
to Egbert, and some to the last yerc of Alurculu*. 1399 
A. M. tr. Gnbclhouer* * Bk. Physuke 29/3 tat it we r«*t in 
a sellar the durance of 14 dace* <698 F rvew Aic. T. Indus 
4 P, 27 1 Had not that Instigator of 111* .. forbid Its 
Durance by main iously sowing Tares 
f 2 . Lasting quality, durability Obs. 

1399 T. MfournJ Silkworm es 60 ’1 hat compar d with 
thtiits nought ho fine. Nor of like rfurunce. 1663 (»i-rbifr 
Counsel 108 Precious Wood both for Colour, Aromatick 
smell and Durance 170 j Art Ptn/nen 23 It acquire* a 
better durance and fxiste 1847 Emerson Poems, Astrxa 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 444 T he durance of a granite ledge. 

f 3. A stout durable cloth, (Cf. Durant sb.) Obs . 
1583 in North. N. k Q. L 77 A payr of blew paynd ho**e, 
drawin furthe riewrance. 1388 Acc.dk. of IV IVray 
in Antiquary (1896) tab. 54 li pece cremosynge Duraunce 
. .and one pec e blacke duraunce 1601 Corhw au ver Ess. 

(it>$*) xin, I refuse to weare buffe for the lasting, and shall 
I be content to appanrcll my braine in durance? 1700 Mkm. 
Crack entmoRfk female 1 atler in Malcolm Attecd. iKth 
C. (1808) 133 Shall arts, durances, and right Scotch plaids 
4 . Endurance (of toil or fatigue), arch. 
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DURANCY. 

tto Srtwrei Shtfih. Cat. Kpil a That ..time in durance 
shall outweare. 1611 Stud Hut Ct. Brit . v. vit. f «. 38 
Their hardmexse . partly naturall, and partly acquired by 
practise of their Ixwliri to durance. 188* K. Buchanan 
i,t>d *r Man III. 31 Many n man had saved himself from 
tnadne** by the hard durance of toil. 

5 . Forced confinement, imprisonment; constraint. 
Now rsp. in phr. in durante vile. Cf. Durehs x. 

1513 Mok* in Grafton ( hron. (1568) II. 773 Those that 
have not kited to put them m duraunce without colour, will 
let us little to procure their destruction without cause. 1388 
Ckahon Chron. II. 82 His mother, wliiih as vet was 111 
durante in Englande 1597 Smaks. 2 lien. ID, v. v. 36 
I by Did is in base Durance, and contagious prison. 
1637 Sanderson Serm. II. 6a St. Paul being at durance in 
Koine 1663 Hun km Hud 1. in. 995 Him they release 
from durance base 1770 Burkk Bret Pucont. Wks. 1842 
1 130 This royal servitude and vile durance. *701 Mac- 

kintosh Dmd. i, aline VVIcs 1846 III. 9 To deliver the 
|>ccrlt*ss and immaculate Antoinette, from the durance vile 
in which she has so long been itnmured in the '1 uilleries. 
1794 III hns / !<>///* to Marta 57 A workhouse *. In durance 
\ik here must I wake and weep. 1841 Borrow Ztncali I. 346 

I he u 1 iter, who wax in durance for stealing a pair of mules. 

f Dnrancy. Oh. rare . (see - ancy.] «*prcc. 1. 

1647 H. Murk Song 0/ Soul i». t it. xlvri, A never fading 
duranetc Belongs to all hid principles of life *853 — Con - 
Hi t. ( abba/, (1662) 119 The permanency and stable durancy 
of Oic world. 

Durand, -ly, obs. north, forms of During, -ly. 
Durangite (diurarijgait). Alin . [Named 
1869, Irom Durango in Mexico.] A fluo-arsenatc 
of aluminium and sodium, in orange-red crystals. 

1869 A met. J> nl. Sc. Scr. it. XLVII 1 . x8a, 1 propose fer 
it the name Durangtte. 

Durant (diu* i&nt), a. and sb . [a. F. durant , 

pres. pple of durtr to last, continue, Duke ] 
fA. adj. Lasting, continuous ; current, present. 
*455 Poston /.rtt. No. »i7 I. 325 [lo hear of hi*| durant 
prospci ite and welfare. 1494 Fabyan < it rim. 2 Of names 
of tymesj amt of the duraunt yere 165* Marbury Comm, 
Habak 1. a (.bust’s no frequent, so durant players. 1633 J 

II ai 1, Paradoxes 97 Can he .suppose the greatnesse of his 
Master wcie (mislaid and durant 

B. sb. A woollen stuff called by some 4 ever- 
lasting ’ (Webster, i8j8j ; a variety of tainmy. 

«7W W. ( *oki»on Gen Counting ho. 428 Superfine black 
durant*. 1851 OfHt. Cata/. Ot. E.vhtb. I. 98 Fabrics <0111- 
posed entiicly of Wool.. Durants and Buntings. 1883 Rfck 
l hater's Put s. v., Both Tamics and Durants were hot- 
pressed and gla/ed, hut the former were kept at the full 
width of the cloth, while the latter were creased. 

II Durante ^liurjc’nt/), pres pple. and prep. 
The Latin pres. pple. dura ns enduring, in ablative 
singular, used in absolute constructions. 

a. In Latin phrases durante benepUxdto , during 
pleasure ; durante vita , life enduring, during life. 

1 6ai Debates Ho. of Lords (Camden) 6j Whether to be 
degraded durant* vita. 016x7 Ml ol>i.k ton Anyth, /or 
Quiet Life iv, i K ii|, 1 cannot longer merit their <tu>ante 
bene p/m ita. 1676 Wy( mi hi tv t'T Dealer v. iii, To have 
the privdcdgcs ot a Husband, without the dominion . that is 
Put ante benephu tio. 

fb. Hence, in Fnglish context, ^During. Ohs . 

1356 Aureho A l sab. (1608) b vilj, To take nlexour durante 
thy l>f«* 01641 Bp. Mouniac.u Acts \ Mon (1642) tot 

Pur ante the minority of loas sui viving 183s J P. Kennedy 
St wallow H xvi. (i860) 147 It was a grant durante the 
existence of the mill-pond 

Duration (diur/i Jan), [a. obs. F. dutation , 
ad. Lite L duration- cm, n. of action f. durdrt to 
haidcn, endure: see Duke v. Used by Chaucer, 
and then after 1600; not in Shaks.] 

1 . Lasting, continuance in time ; the continuance 
or length of time ; the time during which a thing, 
action, or state continues. 

/ * 3«4 (.’hauler //. Fatne tit. 1024 And ynf hem eke 
duruuoun. c 1386 — Knt's P 2138 'lhat same prince.. 
Hath stahl hsccl in this wretched world adoun (.erleyne 
da > ex and dmai ioun [( orb , I'ehv , Lansd. dommaciounT To 
nl that is cngendrid in this place. 1614 Ialkson Creed lit. 
xxx. § 5. 28 j The actual! visibilitie of colours wholty depends 
vjxm the light, as well for existence an duration, *877 Gale 
Crt. h entiles tv. 287 What 1* Duiation, hut the persevering 
«»f a thing in its existent e 7 1685 Boyle Sahib. Air 8io 

Their duration was unequal, dome lasting ten or fifteen day’s, 
nnd olhcis longer lyit Addison S feit No. 94 f 5 'l’hat 
Space of Dural ion which we call a Minute. 1783 Cow per 
Let. 24 teb., 'I he peace will probably be of short dura- 
tion 186a Sir B. Brodik Psychol. Inq. II. iv. 118 The 
average duration of human life in the agricultural districts 
is beyond that of the great cities. 

+ D. Lasting in use; endurance of wear; durable* 
ness, permanence. Obs 

*637 Earl Monm. tr. Mabezzt s Romulus <4 Tory. 139 
That Magistracy in States is of duration, which is content 
to execute as a Minister, not to command as a lamb 
1665 Sir T. Hkrukrt Tmv. (1677) 380 Date . a Tree 
whuh both for quality, duration, and fruit is (etc.) ^ 171a 
J jAMi-sir Le Blond’s Gardening 2\2 A Boson., of Ciment, 
»s preferable to alt for its Duration. 1733 Hanway Prtsv. 
<1702) I. in. xxxiv. 157 The brick, .appear* to be ill prepared 
for duration. 

f 2 Hardening. Obs. 

*61* Wih^dall Sure. Matt (1653) * 7 ® Duration is either 
when things mollified at the fire are *«t in a cold place to 
harden or by boylmg do waxe hard 1657 Tomlinson 
Kenan's Ptsp 75 l’he doctrine of Mollition and Duration. 
Hence Durational a , pertaining to duration, 

1881 SrornswooDc m Nature No. 621. 549 The durational 
character of dm. former is very much more marked than that 
ot thus latter. 
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llBwftar (dD'ibli). East Indies . Also dor- 
b8r. [Pcrs. and Urdu^l^j darbtir court.] 

1 . The court kept by an Indian ruler; a public 
audience or levee held by a native prince, or by a 
British governor or viceroy in India. 

**>9 Hawkins in Purchax Pilgrims (1625) I. iv. 43* (Y*) 
An inner court where the King keepes his Darbar. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Imp. <1677)98 This Noble Prince shews 
himself in the Durbar and Jarneo to the people not so oft 
as was expected. 1804 Wkilington in Owen Wellesley' s 
Pesp. 298 To lay these communications before the Peishwa's 
Durbar. 186a Bevekidok Hut. India III. viii vi. 475 
The Maharanee held durbars daily. 1881 Sim W. Hunter 
in KncyU . Brit . XU. Bit On January 1, 1877, Queen 
Victoria was pioclauned F.mprcs* of India at a darbdr of 
unequalled magnificence, held on the historic * ridge ’ over- 
looking the Mughal capital of Delhi. 1887 Timet (weekly 
ed.) 12 Aug ifi A grand Durhar was helu .. by Mr Cros- 
thwaite the Commissioner at Mandalay. 

attnb, 1867 Ex*ning Star 7 Dec., The beautiful durbar- 
tent of red ana yellow silk. 

2 . The hall or place of audience. 

1793 Hodges 'I tax*. India 105 In the inner court are the 
remains of the durbar, or hall of public audience 1888 
Quiver July 673/1 The Durbar, a large audience hall, 
which forms a part of every Eastern palace. 

Durdum, var. of Dirdbm. 

Dura (diu*u), v. auh. and dial. Also 4 duyre, 
dyTe, 4-6 dour «, 5 deure, dewre, dowro, 

6 duer. [a. F. dure r to last, continue, jicrsist, 
t extend s—L. durii-te to harden, be hardened, 
endure, hold out, last, f. dtlr-us hard ] 

1 . intr. To Inst, continue in existence, arch. 

C 1175 Lay, 26708 Al |>aiie day long durede hat fiht strong. 
^1315 Isiioreham 3 Hy nc mo^e nau^t Uury. c 1330 K, 
Bn UN st Ch*on Picf. (1810) 189 pare biriclh he hount to 
Imnoure With sum hat ay inyglit doure. 13 . Minor 
T (tents fr. Demon MS. xxxvu. 794 Monties lyf ms bote 
schorl : Sone wol hit go ; liote h« *w.ly *oule Duyrch euer- 
mo. r *450 Merlin 32 As longe as the worldc dureth shall 
tin boke gladly ben hcide. 15*6-34 Tindale Matt. xiii. 2t 
Yet hath he no rotts in him selfe, therfore dureth but a 
season 1533 BhULNDKN l.ivy iv, (1822) 321 '1 hare 

empiie dui it nocht lang. 1573 Churchyard Chipfies (1817) 

07 i his bicknng dueiff, fourc hours and more at lest. 1664 
I'.vkI yn Sylva (1776) 261 The wood hring preserved dry, 
will dure a very long time. 1669 Wohlidge Syst. Agtic. 
(1681) 247 You may change for the other, and so make your 
spott duie the longer. 1871 R. Ems Latullns xcvi. 6 
In thy love dureth a plenary joy. 188a in ID. IDorc. Closs. 

t 2 . To persist, 4 hold out ’ in action ; to continue 
in a certain state, condition, or place. Obs. 

i»97 R. Glouc. (1734) 181 He hu^te..to Wynne ^ut al 
Euiope, 3yf he my^te dure. 13 . Coer de L. 2937 The 
Sarczynes myghten nought doure, And flowen into the 
heyc toure <11477 Caxion Jason 8 h, [They] persecuted 
them with their arowes as long as they <lured. a 15x0 
Douglas K. Hart 469 I' or so m dole he micht no luugar 
dure, a 1541 Wyai r Pes/atr counselleth, etc. Poet. Wks. 
97 Against the stream thou mayst not dure. 1573 Sattr. 
Poems Reform, xlii. 639 As the Ixxly can not dure, Except 
in sc sot in men procure Fudc in dew tyme it to sustene. 

+ 3 . T o continue or extend onward in space. Obs. 
01300 Florist Bl. 210 ltabilloine Dure|> abute furten- 
ni3t 3onde c 1400 Maundkv. (1849) vi. 67 1 here begyn- 
nethe the V T ale of lCbron, that dureth nyghe to Jerusalem. 
14S1 Ca xi on Mytr, ». xvii. 52 I.yke as a fiye goth 
round nboutc a round apple In like wyse mycht a man 
g<K> rounde aboutc thertne as ferre as therthe dureth. 
c 1500 Melusim xxxvi. 281 Nygh therby was a forest that 
dured a mylc. 

t 4 . Pans. To sustain, undergo, bear (pain, op- 
position, etc.) ; to endure. Obs. 

1*97 K. Giouc. (1724) 335 ^yfheo yt may dure. r*4oo 
Ywaine t Caw. 2634 Might tharc none his dintes dour. 
121533 Ln. Bhrnkks Huoh lxvii. 232 Duryngc grete sorow 
in yMiorryble pryxon. 1594 Maruiwe& Nashk Pido iv. iii. 
I may not dure this female drudgery. 1598 Marston Pyg* 
tnal. Sat. 1. (1764) 138 He that .. arm'd iu proefe, dare dure 
a strawes strong push. 

5 . To harden : see During vbl. sb. a. 

Dura (dift’*i), a. arch , Also 4 dur, 5 deure, 
6 Sc. duire. [a. F. dur f dure L, durus hard : 
cf. also Dour.] 

1 . Hard. lit. and fig. 

c 1375 Sc. Lee, Saints, Andreas 6 u Gyf b a t Vu sa dur 
wil be pat )>u wil nocht consent to me. i4ia-so Lydg. Chron . 
Troy i. vi, His bryght skales were so hard and dure. 1567 
.Sattr. Poems Reform, iv 155 As the woirme that worn* 
vndcr cuire At lcnth the tre consumi* that is duire, 1567 
Tvrhkrv. Ovid's Lfist. 47 That place with dure ana 
deadly dintc hath CupuJ erased carst. 1664 Flodden F. 
vui. 80 Blows with bik most dure was delt, 1848 Lvtton 
Harold ix i, In reply to too dure a request. 1885 R F. 
Burton iwi Nts . I. iii 'I’hc last judgment will deal them 
durer pains and more enduring, 

t 2 . Afus, Sharp, (In ouot. applied to the note 
now called B natural, as distinguished from B flat.) 
[cf. F. dur, formerly used in same sense.] 

1609 Douland Ornith , Micro! 15 The Scale of || dure, and 
where the Mutations arc made. Ibid. 16 For h dures are not 
changed into b inols, nor contrarily. ^ 

Hence Du*r«ly adv . ; Ha rtatw, stubbornness. 

r ?? 7 S Saints, Jacobus (minor) 337 pc low is., 

wald (not) mend bar wikit liffis .bot in to tfurnes ay abad. 
C1477 Caxton Jason 102 He made hie heed hurtle ayenst 
h»a crawpc right sore and durcly. 

Dure, obs. form of Daub, Deer, Door, 
t Duree, dure, sb Obs. [a. F. durde (1 2th c. 
in Hatx.*Darm.) duration, f. durer to endure.] a. 
Power of endurance, b. Duration. 


DUBETTO. 

CIX& R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 16 pe kyngee folk was 
litelfe, it had no dure. On the nyaht he fled away, pat non 
suld him se. — Chron. Wats 1R0IU) 14123 pen myghte 
Moddred haue no duree, Ne no fot helden bis meynee. 

t Du reful, a. Obs. [f. Dure v. + -ful. J Last* 
ing, continuing, durable. 

1594 Spenser Amorttti vi. The durefull Oake, whose sap 
is not yet dnde. 1596 — F. Q. iv. x. 39 Neither pretious 
stone, nor durefull brasse. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 
(1634) 56 A durefull continuance. 

t Du reless, obs. [f. as prcc. + -less.] 
Not lasting, unenduring, transient. 

1614 Raikigh Hut. World 1. (1634) 23 The false and 
durelesse pleasures of this Stage-play World. # 1636 Feai ly 
Clovis Myst. xlv. 664 As lasting as the other is durelesse. 

P ur eresque (d/ncre sk), a. [see *hSQUE ] In 
the style or manner of Albert Durer (1471-1528), 
the most distinguished Renascence artist of Ger- 
many, famous both as painter and as engraver on 
copjier and on wotxL 

i860 Rt skin Mo<i. Paint. V. ix. ii. 1 13. 213 Trace this 
fact through Greek, Venetian, and Durcrcsque art. ^1893 
Nation (N. Y.) 23 Mar. 221/1 Nor docs he rely upon Greek 
draj>ery or DurereMjue handling for nucccss a* book deco- 
rator. 1896 Westm. Caz 23 Mar. 2/1 Dureresquc as it is in 
its treatment. 

Duress, duref86 (diuie's,diu*T6s), jA Forms : 

4- 9 duresse, 4 dureaoe, (5 dwresse, dewresse), 

5- 7 dures, 7- duress, [a. obs. F. duresse . - esce % 
-ece t hardness, oppression, constraint:— L. duritia 
( - d unties), n. ol quality i. dur-us hard.] 

f 1 . Hardness; roughness, violence, severity; 
hardiness of endurance, resistance, etc. ; firmness. 

cx 400 lest. I^ovt 1. i, By duretnte of sorow e. ^1400 
Prom p. Part*. 135/2 Dwressc, or hardcncsse, (turn ies. c 1400 
Ross La Belle Pame 463 in Pol. Re! <y Poems (1866 67 
An herte of suche duresse.. ye Wynne al this iii flame by 
cruelte. *651 N. Bacon Disc. Cot*/. Eng. if. li. 13 What he 
did was done by duress of mind. 

t 2 . Harsh or severe Bailment, infliction of hard- 
ship; oppression, cruelty ; harm, injury; affliction, 
[1*9* Britton v. iii. $ 1 Sauutz durc»e fere j c 13*0 
beuyn Sag. iW.) 2189 Ac yif thou do thi sone durede. 
r 1350 Wilt. Paleme 1*74 pe duresse pat he wrouyt c 1430 
L\i»c. Mm. Poems 118 (Mhtr.)'l he wolfe in field is the sbepe 
doth grete duresse, 1508 Dunbar Cold. Targe 170 r t liair 
scharp assayes mycht do no duics 'l’o me, 1673 in Jacksons 
H ks. (1844) IX. 271 Taught to hunt counter for pleasure, 
and seek delights in difficulties and durcsscs. 

S. forcible ristiaint or lebtuction ; confinement, 
imprisonment ; =* Durance 5. b. Harshness or 
strictness of confinement (cf. senses 1 and 2). 

c 1430 Life St. Kath. (Roxb. 1884) 13 She wyl . .put me in 
duiesse as [*013 I were a faytour. c 1470 Harding Chton. 
(Pionc add. Hnrl. MS)cxcvi. 353 Kynge Richarde vnder 
dures of prison in the Toure of London. 1577 87 Hoi in shed 
t hron , 11 . 40/1 lie was suddenlie apprehended .. and kept 
in duresse, by reson that lie was suspected to be of 110 
sound religion. 1631 N. Bacon Pm Gwt Eng. 11 lix 188 He 
kept the whole Synod in duress to ha\e their votes for the 
election of his Son to he las successor s8oo Wki 1 ington 
in Gurw Pcsp. I. 249 What, thm, is the dcgice of duresse 
which is to constitute imprisonment ? 1857 'Ioulmin Smith 
Parish 376 Persons in prisons, workhouses, as) lums, hov 
pitals, or under any form of duress. 1880 McCarthy Chm 
limes IV. lvi. 222 Some ol the mibsionanes had been four 
years in duresse. 

4 . Constraint, compulsion; spec, in law, Con- 
straint illegally exercised to foice a person to 
perform some act. 

Such compulsion may be by actual imprisonment, by 
thieat of imprisonment or of loss of life or limb, or by phys- 
ical violence. A deed or contract made under duress is void- 
able on a plea of duress at a subsequent trial. 

*596 SrrNSRR f. D. iv. xii. 10 If he should through pride 
your doome undo, Do you by duresse him compcll thereto. 
And in this prison put him here. *6ox-t Fuibrckr 1st Ft. 
Paral 7 . 3 If an infant make., a lease by dures, if the lessee 
enter, the infant may haue an assise. 1643 Pkynne Sov. Power 
Pari. 11. 78 A Marriage, Bond, or deed made by Duresse or 
Menace, are good in Law, and not mcerly void, but voidable 
only upon a Plea and Tryall. 1765 Bi.ackstone Comm. I i. 
X31 The constraint a man is under in these circumstances is 
called in law duress^ from the which thcie 

are two sort* ; duress of imprisonment, where a man actually 
loses his lllierty. .and duress per minas, where the hardship 
is only threatened and impending. *788-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat . (1852) 1 . 550 The man was under duresse, and his act 
not voluntary, but imposed upon him by force. *878 
Digby Real Prop. x. $ x. 369 Similar principles apply to 
conveyances by persons under duress , that is, under pres- 
sure of illegal bodily restraint, or of danger to life or 
limb. 1898 W. T. Sikad /’*</ to Keble's Ckr. Y. 2, I 
made the omissions with reluctance, under duress from the 
inexorable printer. 

b. ellipt. for plea of duress. 

*8*3 Sir II. Finch Law( 1636) 10 One imprisoned till he 
bee content to make an obligation . . being at large, yet he 
shall auoid it by dures of impi Uonment. 
t Dure ss, V. Obs . [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 

subject to duress, constraint, or oppression. Hence 
f Dnre’ssor, he who subjects another to duress. 

a *6*8 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law xxii. (1636) 81 If 
the party duressed doe make any motion or offer. lbid. t If 
it had been* moved from the duressor, who had said [etc.]. 

tDuret. Obs. [K‘y m. obscure, (cf. OF. duret 
dim. of dur hard.)] A kind of dance. 

i6it Bkaum. & Fu Masque at Gray's Inn Stage Direct,, 
The knights take their ladies to dance with them galliards, 
durets, corantoes, 

II Dnre*tto. Oh. Also -ettfr, -ette, -etty. 
[a. lt. dui etto } dim. of duro hard:— L. duru-m 
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hard.] A coarse or stout sort of stuff; anp. so 
named from its durable quality. Also aitrib . 

1619 PuacwAS Microcosm, xxvii. 269 The new deuised 
names of Stuflfes and Colours the lying names of Perpetu* 
ano and Duretto. 1638 Sir T. Hkrskrt Trot*. fed. 9)37 
These Mohelians. .are cut and pinckt in several works, upon 
their duretto skins face, armes. and thighs. 1639 Mayne 
City Match 1. v. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 222, I never durst 
be seen Before my father out of duretta and serge. ,«*v 
L. Roberts Freas. 1 raff. 41 Grograme-yarneof which is 
made lames [T Janes], Groguunx, Durettes. silke-mohers. 
1660 Ait la Chat. II, c. 4 Sched., Durance or Duretty. 

II Dargah (di*gi}. E. Indies. Also dorgaw. 

[Pers. %\S^ dargah royal court ; gate, door, large 

bench.] In India , 1 The shrine of a (Mohammedan) 
saint, a place of religious resort and prayer/ (Yule.) 

■793 Hodges Tt av. India 87 On some of the highest of 
these hills I observed durgaws, or burial places, with little 
chapels annexed, belonging to the Mussulmans. 1845 
Stoc^ukler Handbk . Brit. India ( 1854)393 In a durgah, 
or mosque outside the town, lio the bones of Chanda Sahib. 

DuTgan, -an. dial \ [This and dial, dnrgy 
dwarfish, are app. derived from some of the forms 
mentioned under Dwarf.] An undersized person 
or animal ; a dwarf. 

1708 Phillips fed. Kersey), Durgen, n little thick and 
short Person; a Dwarf. *730 Fifi.hino Tom Thumb 11 v, 
And can my princess such a Jurgen ued [t. e Tom Thumb] ? 
1890 Gloucester Glass , , Durgan ,a name for an undersired 
horse in a large team. 

II Durian (dim Xn, du«*ri&n). Also 6- durlon, 
6-7 duryoen, 7 duroyen, 8 durean, 9 dorian. 
[Malay durian, f. diet t, thorn, prickle : 
so called from its prickly coat (Mnrsdcn).] The 
oval or globular fruit of Durio zibethinus , N.O. 
Sterculiacesr , a tree of the Indian Archipelago; it 
has a hard prickly rind and luscious cream-coloured 
pulp, of a strong civet odour, but agreeable taste ; 
also the tree itself. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist, China 393 There Is 
one, y 1 is called in the Malaca tongue Durion, and is so 
good that . . it doth excccdc in savour all others that cuer 
they had seene, or tasted. 1634 Sir T. Herder r Tiav . 
184 The Duroyen may be called an Epitome of all 
the best and rarest fruits. 1697 Dampikr Voy. I. xi. 310 
The Trees that bear the Durians, are as big as Apple Trees 
. . the Fruit . as white as Milk, and as soft as Cream, and 
the taste veiy debt hhih. 17*7 A. Hamilton Hew Ate, A*. 
Ind. II. xxxix. 81 The Durcun is another excellent Fruit, 
but offensive to some Peoples Noses, for it smells very like 
human Excrements, but when once tasted the Smell vanishes. 
1884 <?. Rev. Apr. 332 Loftiest in height as untivallcd in 
excellence of flavoured fruit, the royal durion. 1887 Anna 
Foruks Insnlinde 111 The durinn, of which Mr. Wallace 
says that it is worth a voyage to the East to taste it. 

During (diiD'riq), vbl . sb [f. llu HR v. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb Duke ; duration. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. iv. 09 (Camb. MS.) Yif they 
wecrc of lengerc durynge. 138a Wyclif 1 Fsdras iv. 40 
Mageste of alle duringis aboue time [aevorum). 1596 
Pilgr. Perf, <W. do W. 1331) 241 llow shortc they [rychexxe) 
be in during. <11661 Fuller Worthies 111.(1602) 38 Long 
the during thereof. 

2 . Hardening ; induration. In quot. at t rib, 

1804 Hull Advertiser 30 |une 2/3 A Bark-Mill, three 

Leather-houses two During-snadex. 

Dirring, ///. a, [T. as prec. + -jng*.] That 
dures ; lasting, continuing. 

1308 Trkviba Barth. He P. R. vit. x (149O 230 Fallyngc 
euyfles ben inoost duringe and hard* to heele. ij68 T. 
Howell Arb, Amitte (1879) 51 Nor canst thou . . stop the 
trumpc, that sounds hir during fame. 1601 Wfkvhr Mtrr, 
Mart. Dj, Marble.. and during Adamant. 1833 Bp. Hai l 
Hard Te.xts, N. T, 226 Charity is a during anJ perpetual 
grace. 1830 Hi ackie ,Exchylus 11 . 15 Close-linked chains 
of during adamant. 

During (diu-'riq), fires, fifilc. and firefi. (confi) 
Also 5 dawer-, 6 duaring. 

1 1 . The fires, fifile. of Dure ik «= enduring, lasting, 
continuing, was used in Fr. and Eng. in a con- 
struction derived from the Latin ‘ablative absolute*; 
thus L, vita durante , OF. vie durant , Eng. life 
during , while life endured or endures. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 271 Sche wax comoun 
to alle hat wolde haue here. xv. }ere durynge. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. Ixxxviti. 72 She ncuer wax xeyn among folke 
hir lyf durynge. 1313 Lo. Bf.rnerr Frotts. I. xxxviii. 52 
This sege durynge, tner were many sktrmyxxhes. 1549-5 
Brinkcow Lament , If. xa, I . .will contmuallye, mylyfe 
duringe, praye vnto the euerlyuinge God. 

The participle also often stood before the sb., 
e. g. L. durante bello , F. durant la guerre, Eng. 
during the war; in which construction during 
came in the modem langs. to be treated as 

2 . firef. Throughout the whole continuance of ; 
hence, m the course of, in the time of. 

c 1385 Chaucer L, G » W. Prol. 283 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) Stede- 
faxte wedewys durynge alle here lyuys. a 1400-50 A It xander 
it 18 In damaging of Darius durand {Dublin endur&nd] 
his lyfc. 14. . hfitfik. in Tundale sVis. 103 Thii contynued 
duryng mony ayere. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw . Ill, aai An 
annuiticofan C I fZiooJduryng his lyfc. 1585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Hie hot ay's Voy. 1. xxii. 29 A 1 that which during our 
voyage was happened unto u*. 1848 Bury Wills (Camden) 
903 Dureing the terme of her naturall life 1870 J. Smith 
Eng. Imfirov. Reviv'd 77 Trees may live during the world. 
1878 Lady Chaworth in 12th Rtfi, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 49 Judge North, who supplies the Lord Chancelors place 


during hix being skke. 1754 Humr Hist. Eng, (181a) I. iv. 
a8i lluring the course of seven hundred years, i860 'I vn- 
Pall Glac, l. xxiii. 161 During the night the rain changed 
to snow. 1885 Act 48 4 49 Cut. c. 38 f a 'l he hours dui mg 
which the offices.. shall be open, 

t 3 , eonj . While ; until. (Also during that.) 
Obs. rare. [cf. F. durant que, Pendant que.] 

*895 T. Bedingpei Ptr. Macchtavellts Florentine Hist. 199 
During that these matters. . were handled in Toscana. 1853 
C loria 4 Nanissus 1. 308 To remaine during a necessary 
convcniency might also be had for the repairing of her own 
shin. 1893 Cm/ Teckely iv. 32 During the Christiana 
anil the 1 urks were seeking one another for fighting. 

t Daringly, adv. Obs. ff. During fifil. a. + 
-LY«*.] Lastingly, continuously ; for a long time. 

1413 Ptlgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxvii. 7a Yeuen hvm 
only to kepen hym duryngly. < 1440 Jacob's Welt 
(E. E. T. S.) 246 pe meke xeiuyth sinertly, Ik ly'Xtly. & 
strongly, and duryngly, c 1475 Raitf Coilyar 17 ’1 he acip 
duraiidlie draif in mony dcip dell. 

Duritike, obs. (erton.) form of Diuretic. 
t Durity (diu^rlti). Obs. [ad. L dfo itds , n. of 
quality f. diirus hard. Cf. F. duretl (13th c.), 
earlier OF. durtl. 1 Hardness, lit. and fig. 

*543 Traheron rtgo's Chirurg. 11. iv. 19 Apoitemcx 
whycne cncline to coiniption thorough duriteen and h.mlc- 
nes. i 6»3 CiX-KtRA m, Dunhe, hurslinesse, crueltie, hard* 
ncsie. 1846 Sir P. Browne Pseud. Ff>. 11. i. 55lCI»ry»*tall] 
. .commeth short ofthcirfgemmcx’lcompactnexseand uurity. 
1771 T. Nugent tr. Hut. Friar Gerund I. 533 Wh.u motive 
could induie to *uih durity severe. 1795 tr. trier's 
fragments t . 154 Physit.il durity. .engender* moral Uurity. 

Durk, -e, ob-.. lot ms ut Dirk, Dark. 

Durling, -yngr, ol>s. foims of Darling. 
Durmast, (dfhimast). [A recent word. The 
first element is doubtful (see Note below) ; the 
second 15 Mast, fruit ol lorcst tiee.] A sessilc- 
Dowered sub-species or variety of oak ( (Jit ere its 
fin be urns, or Q. sesstltfiot a) : see quot. 1866. 
(Usually durmast-oak.) 

1791 T. Niciioih Obs. on Oak Trees 74 'I heir are tuo 
dinerent sorts of oak gt owing in the l New) forest, one the 
true cnglish the other is callrd by the woodmen in the 
forest the dur mast 0.1k, which I lx*fic\r to be the second 
sort of oak, described by Mr Miller the wood of which is 
not *0 strong 1792 Martnn Flora Rust. I, A branch 
..received from Mr. Nichols out of the New lores!, where 
it is known by the name of the Durmast Oak. >841 Penny 
Cyct. XIX. 212/2 What 1* called the Durmast oak., xremx 
to us a slight variety of (h sissihtl ota, wiih the leaves 
pubescent on the under side 1806 / reas. Bot. 949 '] he 
wood of (9 sessihjtora , or Durmast ax it is called, is described 
as darker, heavier, and more cla-slic than ihut of (J. fiedun* 
cut at a, less easy to split, not so easy to break, >cl the least 
difficult to bend. 

I Hale. The original authority for * durmast ’ appears lobe 
Nichols, on whose information M;utyn inserted it in bis ed. 
of Miller’s Dictionary, whence it hax passed into general 
book use. According to W. Atkinson in / tans Hort, Soc. 
(1833) I. 336, the name appears to havr been mistaken : be 
nays ‘ The woodmen in the Forest call certain oaks that have 
dark-coloured acorns Dun. mast , but those dun-coloured 
morns at a found both of the (), pcdunculata and Q setstlt • 
Jlora ; I have raised trees from them, and consider them as 
only accidental varieties, and that the colour of the acorns 
may be occasioned by something peculiar in the soil *. (No 
ground has been found for connecting ‘durmast * with F. 
dun tin or Gcr. dkrreuhe, varieties of the oak. Welsh dew 
is, of course, out of the cjuc^lion.)] 

Durn (dtbn). Now dial. Foirns ; 4-7 dome, 
5 dim, dyrn, 6 doorne, 6-7 durne, 7 doume, 
9 dern, durn. [Widely used in dialects, Lincoln- 
shire to Cornwall; app. from Norse. Cf. in same 
sense OSw. dymi , Norw. dyrn, Sw. dial, dome 
*durnja - dcriv, of *dui on, durn (Goth pi. datuons , 
Crim-Goth. thurn) door, f dttr- Door.] 

A door* post, when made of solid wood ; usually in 
fil. The framework of a doorway. 

t 1325 Gloss U\de ffrederw. in Wright Voc. 170 F, enlre 
la teste la suslyme [Gto*s, over-slay, MS. Cambt . hover* 
dornej. 1408 Nottingham Rtc. IL ,*58 Unum hostium 
cum dirni* de chclario , unum hostium et unum par de 
dyrnes. 1503 Chunhw. Acc. Yatton (Somerset Ke<\ Soc.) 
127 For hewyng of y e dornenys of >• seyd dor. X59X Pfk- 
CIVAI.L Sfi. Diet, Batiente de fiuerta , the doorncs of a 
doore, anta, c 1600 Nordfn S/tv Brit., Cot nw. 59 The 
fayre frechewed stone wyndowes die Durnex and wrowght 
Dorepostex, are converted U> private men* purposes. 1630 
Churchw. Acc. Tavistock in Worth T. Par. An (1887) 44 
Paid Stephen Browne the mason for makinge of newdurnes. 
1787 Grosk Pravinc. Gloss., Durn, gateqxjsts. N forth}. 
1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho l xiv. (1861) 237 So I juxt put my 
eye between the wall and the dern of the pate, and 1 saw 
him come up to the back door. 1880 K, Cornwall Gloss., 
Dents , the wooden frame in which a door swings, 1888 
Colb W. Ltncolnsh. Gloss. x.v. Door-dern, I am sure the 
doors were in, leastway* the demx were. 1888 Elwortmy 
W. Somerset Word*bk., Durns, the frame of a door in situ 
, .applied to a xolld door-frame. Ibid. , Durn head, the cross 
piece at the top of a door-frame. 

b. Mining. Duma t as a sing.), A frame of 
timbering; also called I)oor-rtkad (b). 

*776 Pryce Min. Comub. 166 If the ground is very loose 
on all sides, they make a Durns . . wnich for a Shaft is 
square like the frame of a window, and for an Adit is 
the same ax a door case. 1877 tr. Gallons Led . Mining 
I. *57 (Cent. s.v. Set), A gallery requires what arc called 
frames (sets or dum/ex) for its proper support, 

Durn : see Dark v. { 

Durned, var. of Darnkd, euphem. for Damnfp. 

*878 Brsant & Rice Gold. Butter/fy viii, It was the 
durndest misbegotten location, .that ever called itself a city. 


1895 Harter's Mag. Mar, 648/1 Palaces be durned ! Ex- 
cuse my French. 

II Dliro (d tcre). [Sp. : for fit so duro hard or 
solid piastre.] The Spanish silver dollar, or piastre. 

183a w . Irving Alhambra 1 39 <Stanf.) A peseta (the fifth 
of a duro, or dollar). 1883 in Mem. 4 Rem J. D. Bums 
v. 81 The talk of the Braiilianx was of Spanish duros, hales 
of cotton, and yellow fever. 

t Du’rouf, a. Obs. t are , [f. L. diir us hard 4- 

•oun.] Haiti. 

1888 J. Smiih Old Age ed. a' 186 They [glandules] all of 
them vaty much from their primitive tenderness and big* 
nenjcand so Income more tlurous. 

tDuroy ulvtrui*). Obs ALo 7 doroy. [Of 
uncertain origin : j>erh. Fr. du roi ol the king. 

G l ossa i*e to h m v. log/die MHhodique (1790) vol 11 giv« s 
‘ Durot , Itoffe de laine, raxe et sKhe, dans le geme de U 
tamisr, mat* moms large et plus serrde '.] 

A kind of coarse woollen fabric formerly manu- 
factured in the west of England; akin to the stuff* 
called tammies (Not the same as corduroy.) 

1619 Pukcmas Minocotm xxvii. 269 'I he Colours of Gin* 
grllme, Gndclme, Deroy, Elderado, Droppe du Berry 17M 
Land. (/us. No. 6080/4 Wearing a grey Duroy Coat aud 
Wasttoat. 170a Dk hoK Lot. Jath (1840) 331 Fine xilk 
drugget and duroyn. 1789 De roe's Four (,t But. 1 . 91. 
1778 frig Gasdteer ted 2 ) x v. Somerset shite, 'J he manu* 
fat. tut ci. are thiefly fine cloths, druggets, duro>s, shalloon*, 
scigcs 1807 Vancouvin Agrn. Devon (1813) 38s 1 hose 
[manufacture*] formerly earned on at North and South Mol- 
ton, 1 (insisted chiefly of duro) x, serges, and other light 1 lotbx. 

II Durra, dhurra (du*ra). Alsu dourra, 
doura^h, dura, doora h, durrah, dhourra. 
[Aiabic iji 6 utah, Hun ah.'] A kind of corn, 

Indian Millet {Sorghum vulgare \ 

1798 Maltiu h Po^nt. 1. x. (i8o<*) I 212 A little flat dike 
of barley or domra. 183a Yeg.Subst. rood 117 Pm in ltd 
Millet is the species most usually cultivated In India it is 
called jovaree ; in Egypt and Nubia dhourra. 1867 IJaki k 
Ht/e T ribnt 77 The dhurra . . i* the grain most commonly 
used throughout the Soudan. 1876 >» Manning Land 0/ 
t'haiaohs 67 Riding thiough some fields of duorah and 
vitcb. 1877 A. B. Eoharos D/ Ht/e v i 140 'lhc strip of 
cultivated soil, green with mai/e or tawny with doom 
at tub. >•* Pinny ( yil. II 212/1 Dates, durra birad, and 
fish. i88t V. Siuari Egypt 27 C oaise, rird-bke ilouua 
stiaw. 1885 Times 4 Jan. 1 a The whole distncl is busy just 
now with ihe durruli haivexL. 

Durre, obs. f. Dare v Door. 

Durst, pa. t. (an<l dial. pa. ppltO of Dark r. 1 
Durt, Vurwe , olis. foima of Di nr, Dwarf. 
Durward, -warth, obs forms of Doouwutn. 
t Dane, V* dial. Obs. Also dura©. ;////. Of 
com : To shed the grains, as when over-iipe. Dans. 
To shake or bent out (coin) from the car. 

1841 IB si barm Bks, (Surtees) 50 If they (mow* rsj should*! 
not follow the come, and goe with the wind**, the oat* s 
woulde xlipe and dur/e extre.unely with the < ladles. Ibid 
52 [lhcy] remove things out *>f the vay, fey up dursed 
corne, and l>c sirawe on the floore*. 1074-91 Rav A ( . 
II ords 23 Purs'd or DorJd out ; it is spoken of l orn, that 
by Wind turning of it, et* . is l*eateti out of the Stiaw, llud, 
57C'° rn *0 dry that u easily dur*es out. 

Dus, obs. iotin of does, etc : see Do v. 
Dusan(e, obs. form of Dozi n. 

Duschet, obs. Sc. f. Dulcet (sense 2 , a kind of 
pipe or flute. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andtols 88 in Satti Poems Re/otiu. 
xlv, But lor to tell what text he tuike, D>s«rtis l>uxdirt 
was the buikc. Ibid. 270 Vpon lus duschct vpe he plu)c*J. 

Duaeanne, obs. loim of Dolt in. 

Duseliche, obs. form of Dizzily. 
fDufleling. Obc [a| »}>. f. Gcr. duseln lo be 
dizzy. Cf. Doz/.le.] Du/iness. giddiness, 
x «0i Houvbush Horn. Apoth. 36 a, If it ix a hole humor 
..he hath a duselyuge. 

Duselle, obs. form of Dohhil. 

Duseperys, vai. Douzkpkrh, Obs. 

Duaey, dueie, obs. forms of Di/./.y. 

Dnsh V. Obs. cxc. .Sr. 1 ‘orms; 4 duashe, 
4-6 diische, 6- dush. [hound in 14th c. ; ]>crh. 
a modification of Dark, exjiressing the same kind 
of action with a suggestion of more muffled sound ; 
cf. crash, crush. 

But there areximilarcontinental wordx.axGer dial dunhen, 
dust hen, dusseu, to be.it, strike, knok, l*>x (sie (.mm 1, 
X.v Dttsrn' 1 )', E.Frix. dOsseu to beat, etc. t f Poun J 
f 1 . intr. To move with violent impulse or col- 
lision ; to rush or strike forcibly against something ; 
lo fall with a thud. Obs. 

xi . F. E. Allit. P. B. 1518 Sue h a dosancle diede rlutchcd 
to hix hert. r 1400 Des/t. troy (>410 He dusshet of |>e 
dynt, dede to f»c grounrl c 145° Hfsrvsos Mor. / ab. 17 
For dread of death hee dushed oner line D)kc And bia*k 
bi* neck. 1513 Doumas ebuets x. vi. 10*9 Owt throw the 
xcheyld . Dus* hit the dynt. *11 

2 . traits. To push 01 throw down violently. 

*785 Borns Yts/ott 1. 4% I glowr’d ax eede’s Fd Wen 
dush I In Mime nild glen 1825 Brock kit N. C. (doss., 
Dush, to push with viulcme 189* Hortkumb. Gloss, 
Dush, to thrust, to strike (r lbs.) 

Hence Du ahing vbl. sb. 

1349 Hamfolr Pr. Consc. 7351 Raumpyng of develx and 
dyngyng and duxching. 

t Dnf h f sb. Obs. cxc. Sc. Also 4 6duach(o, 
doeoha. [f. prec. vb.] A violent blow, itroke, or 
impact ; the sound of violent collision. 
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1175 Harbour Bruce xnt 147 1 I*hai) with axis sic dustbin 
cam <*1400 Malay Ht 170 A tire pan fro he crosse ganc 
(rusche, And in the Sara^ene e^hne it gaffe a dosche. 
c 1415 Wyntoun C ron. ix xxvii. 407 Dusch for dusch, and 
dynt for dynt. 1513 I Ujuclam sfCneis v. lit. 82 With niony 
lasche and dim hr, I he L&rteris xmat thar horxix fa*t in 
teyn. 18x0 W Pennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 144 
Heav’n rattles wi* the dunnerin' dush. 

f Dti«i, a Obs , foolish : see Dizzy a. 1. 
t Dirsileo. Obs. [Early MR, f. dust, Dizzy f 
-In, debt, dec he, suffix of action or function.] 
Foolishness, folly. 

#1 tats Lee; Kath . 425 Nis hutc dusilec al Ret ha driuc<5. 
t Da iiiohip. Obs [as prec. + -kiiip.] — prec. 
a 1115 Leg. Nath. 1817 To long* we huhheS idriuen ure 
duMM hipes. a luj After, A*. 18 2 Nout )>ct Isitncasej sum 
kecthed (mruli hire owune dusischipe. 

Dusk (dusk), a. and sb. Forms : 3 deoso, 
deosk, ddso, 3-6 dosk, 5-6 duske, doake, 6- 
duak [( )rif^in and phonetic history obscure. 

OK. had in the name, or an allied netise, dox, which, if 
i-i **fau. would repr. anOTeut. *dnsko-t . - Aryan 'dhuskos, 
to uhkri Kluge refers also 1, /hums. The relation of mod. 
du rk to OK. dox, *dosr, presents some difficult!?*, both ax 
to the vowel, and, Mill more, in regard to the final consonant* 
group. Few of our words m - sit are of OE. origin ; OE. 
•sc normally gives -sh in later English, e g. in ash, dish , 
fish, busk, tush \ so that from OE. dose wc should expect 
dosh, <>r, at least, ns in the case of ask and tusk, ME. and 
mod forms in -sh, and -r, liexide the •sh form 1 

A. adj (Now largely supplanted by dusky.) 

1 . Dark from absence of light; dim, gloomy, 
shadowy ; dark-coloured, blackish ; dusky. (Now 
usually in reference to twilight : cf. R 3 .) 

(<1 1000 Aldhelm it toss (Anglia XIII. 38 No. 8) Purva , 
dohx. — OE. itloss. in Wr AVttlcker a 19/15 Flora spent, 
of glirtenendum vet scylfrutn hiwe ret doxum J a szz$ 
A tur K. 94 pe *ili8c h^et »x nu deosc her. a 1140 S a ivies 
Ward* in Lott. Horn 250 Ajrin he brihtuesse ant tc hht 
of Inn leor, |*e *unne gleam is dose, a 1430 Fyishynge 
70. A fift* (188 1) 34 The liody of duske wull. 1496 Bk. St. 
Albans, lushing 9 Yelowe : grene • browne . tawney : 
russet and duske «olutits. 1513 Douglas AEnets vil. 
i’tol. fi 3 The gruml stude bnrrand, widdeiit, dosk and gray. 
1667 Mil ion L. xi. 74 r Vajnnii and Exhalation, dusk 
unci moist *703 Malndnhi Joum. Jems (17;^) 73 As 
room as it grew dusk. 1831 Hi. Martini-.au Irclani v. 79 
Every evening, ns it became dusk. 1847 Tennyson Princess 

II. 5 As rich ns moths from dusk coiouns 

Jig. 1373-80 IUkkt Air. 1 ) U75 Wiscdorne is made duske, 
or dimme by drinking of wine : it is obscured and darkened, 
t 2 . Obscure, veiled from sight or understanding. 
a xsa$ Atnr. A’. 148 Pis word is dcosk. 1*83 Stanyhckst 
sEnets it. (Arb ) 63 My mother, the godcsse (who was 
accustomed algats Eare this* tyme present to be dusk'. 

B. sb. 

1 . T he quality of being du^k ; that which is dusk ; 
duskiness, shade ; gloom (as of a forest). 

1700 Drydkn Palamon 4 A. m 77 Freckles. Whose dusk 
set off the whiteness of the skin 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. 
I 25 Frail Mortality will always have some Remains of 
Shadow and Dusk. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. ii, Ami in 
the dusk of thee [Old Yew], the clock Beats out the little 
lives of men. 

2 . The darker stage of twilight bcfoie it is quite 
dark at night, or when the darkness begins to gi\c 
way in the morning. 

16a a MABBEtr. A leman's Guzman <T A If II. 311 In the 
duske of the evening. 17*6 Adv . Capt. A*. Boyle 318, 
I would not fail waiting on her the Sunday following, after 
Dusk. 1833 J. Rennie A Iph. Angling at Eight colours in 
the dusk of morning or evening, and dark colours in. .bright 
weather. 1893 Law Limes XCV. 368/2 The gardens of 
1 incoln’s Inn will, .be thrown onen..fiom three until dusk. 
Jig. 1753 Young Centaur v. wks. 1757 IV. 233 To grope 
out our weary way, through t lie dusk of life, to our final homo. 
Hence Du tUy adv . ; Da ikniu. 

138. Wyilif Job xxiii 17 Duxknesbc couerede my face. 
1531 Kl\ot itov 111 xxii, Painfull diseases and sickenesscs 
. . duskcncsse of sight. 1844 Mr*. Browning Drama of 
Fa tie Wks *88q I. 43 Shapes which have no certainty of 
shape Drift duskly in and out between the pines. 1864 
Nkai v Seaton Poems 68 Dusk ness and dreariness around, 
s88o W. Waihon Prince's Quest 58 An eagle with wide 
wings outspread Athwart the sunfire hovering duskly red. 

Dusk, v. [f Dusk a . ; OR had doxian, from 
dox. See Kluge Engl. Studicn XI, 51 !.] 

1 . inlr. To become dusk or dim ; to grow dark. 
[a 1000 Fen tlh MS. If. stb, ponne wanna?) he [dead 
body] and doxap; ofire^ hwile he bift blxc and schiwe.l 
t 1*30 //alt Meid. 35 pine ehnen schulcn dosk in. c 1386 
Chaucer Nnt.'s T. 1948 Dusked hise even two and failled 
brccth. c 1430 Lydg. lltKhas 1. tv. (1544) 6 b, By process of 
yeres Their memoiy hath dusked. 1876 Morris Stguni 

III. 317 'i‘he even dusketh o’er that .sword-renowned close. 
1888 G Hissing Life's Morning xi. (1890) 169 When it 
began to dusk, Hood descended and supper was prepared. 

D. To exhibit a dusky appearance. 

183a Tpnnyson Lady of Shalott i. Little breeze* dusk 
and shiver. 1889. Mrs. Randolph New Sre I. Prol. 2 
A copse of aspens dusked and shivered near the brink. 

2 Dans. To make dusky or somewhat dark in 
colour ; to darken, obscure ; to dim. 

c 1374 C11 Ai’t-RR Boeth t. pr. i. a (Camb. MS.) Die whit he 
t loth**s a diikncssc of a forletyn and a despised Elde hadde 
dusked and drrked, 1549 Chai.oner Erasm. on Polly 
Q ‘v 1», 1 hev goc about to du*ke men* eies with smoke. 
1577 Si anviiurkt Dtscr Irel. in llotinshed (1807-8) VI. 51 
You must not think that . you may so easilie duske or 
da/ell our t irs idoi Holland Pliny I. 9 That shadow 
which duskiih the liuht of the Moonc. 1869 Lowell 
Lafhtdtal siii, |h>rt Wks. 1890 IV. 47 The painted windows 
. . Dusking the sunshine which they »cem to cheer. 


b. Jtg. To obscure, darken, cloud, sully. 

c 1394 P . PI. Credo 563 pe . poyntes of xcnelde* Wth- 
drawen hi* deuocion & dusken nis herte. a 1333 Ln. 
Bkrnerr Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (154^) C vij b. The onely 
vnderstandyng, which i* dusked in errour*. 1680 Counter* 
plots 33 (It) would . du*k the lustre of his Name. 1848 
Lytton a. Arthur xii. Iv, One appalling silence dusk'd 
the place A* with A demon’s wing. 

Hence Du sked fpL a . ; Du sking vbl. sb. and 

ppl. a. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min Poems 204 (Mftts.) Hire cote armure is 
dusk yd reed. *333 ElyotGm/. //#//Ap(t34i)7*b,DuskyDge 
of the eye*, head aches, hotte and thyn reumes. 1^06 
Drant Horace's Sat. v. L) iij, The worlde is blcarde with 
duskyng shoes (sshowsl. s8ao Keats Hyperion it. 375 
Who travels from the dusking East. 

Dusken (dtrsk’n), V. rare . [f. Dusk a. : see 

•kn 5 .] a. trans. T'o make dusk or obscuie. b. 
intr. To grow dusk. 

1330 Nicolw Thucyd. 163 The sayd Epigrame was not 
vttcrly defaced, but onely duskened or so rased, that it myght 
be redde, thoughe. with, .difficultie. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. I. 10 Till twilight duskened into dark. 

t Dirsketly, a. Obs . rare . [? erroneous form.] 
?Of somewhat dusky colour. 

*4*S Bk. St. Albans. Her. A iij a, An Ametlscc a dusketli 
stone, brush hit is cnlde in nrmys. 

Dnikily ((b skili), adv. [f. Dusky a. 4* -ly^.] 
In a dusky, dim, or obscure manner ,* dimly. 

161* Cotgk , Obscuremeut, obscurely, darkly .. duskily. 
*797 Mrs. Kaik i iffk Italian vii. Those arches that stand 
duskily beyond the citadel, a 1831 Moir Poems, Deserted 
i hunhyafd iv, Or the crow that. Sail'd through the 
twilight duskily. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xvi. 

Duskiness (dirskinus). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being dusky ; partial darkness or 
blackness ; dimness, gloom. 

1611 Cotgr., Obscuritl, obscuritie, dnrkne**e..duskinessc. 
1639 Hammond On Ps. xtl 5 Dwkynessi or twilight. 1775 
Boswfii Let. to Johnson 18 Feb in Life, One of them 
(manuscript^], does appear to have the duskyness of an* 
tiquity. ^1831 Moir Poems , Matin Carol ii. 1861 L. L, 
Non! k hebofgs 141 A gloomy duskiness drapes the cape. 

Dnskish (ds'akij^ a. [f. Dusk a. -h -isii.] 
Somewhat dusk or dusky; blackish ; partly obscure. 

too Pa 1. sc. a. 310/2 Doskysshe of colour, sonbz brun. 
13741 Fi kming Pa nop I. Ejist. 47 As duxkish cloudes do 
darken dayes. 1824 Wotion Archit. (1672) 61 Let them 
have rather a Du^kish Tincture, then an absolute black. 
1741 Kn iiardson Pamela (1824) I. qi To return as soon as 
it was duskidi. 1840 V. Hook in Hew Monthly Mag. LX. 
apo It was getting duskish. 1842 D. R. Hay N amend. 
Colours (1846) 36 Described as a duskish red. 

\ Used as sb. The time when it is near dusk. 

1606 S. Si - wall Diary 25 Oct. (1873) I. 436 About duskinh 
we know thcic is a hou>e on fire. 1743 Gentl. Mag. 105 
At duskish the Dreadnought was about 7 miles astern. 

P usktohly (d» skijrG, adv. [f. prec. 4 -LY 2 .] 
In a duskish manner ; duskily ; obscurely. 

15®*. Fi kming Fire. Georg, tv. 65 Purple hew . dooth 
somwhnt duskishly shine in the leaucs. i6«d Bacon Sylra 
f 369 To burn duskishly. 1664 Pei* vs Diary 37 Dec., The 
Comet appeared again to*mght, but duskishly. 

Daskifthness (d»-skijnub). [f. as prcc. + 
-NKss.J The (juality of being duskish or slightly 
dark ; slight obscurity or dimness. 

1 $33 El sorCast. Hd/he (7^41) 52 r, Fumositicascendyngc 
lip into the head camcth. du^kyshness of the si^ht. 1604 
Hikron Whs. I 497 Men in the duskishnc** of ignorance. 
1769 Winthrop in Phil. Trans L1X. 356 'lhcrc seemed to 
be a duskishness in the place of contact. 

Duskly, Duskness : see after Dusk sb. 
Dusky (dtrski), a . [f. Dusk a. (or ?^.) + -yT 

The normal source of an adj. in >y is a sb. : but the sub- 
stantival use of dush is not known so early as tnc appearance 
of dusky, so that the latter would appear to be one of the 
raro instances of a secondary adj. : cf. the parallel worth, 
worthy , murk (mirA), murky', also reauly.) 

X. Somewhat black or dark in colour; dark- 
colourcd ; darkish. 

Also used to xpmfy animals or plants characterized by 
this colour, as dusky ant, crane S'bill t duck, grebe, lark, 
petrel, etc. 

1558 Pmafr JEntid v. (R ) ? A showre aboue his head there 
stoode, all dusky blacke with blew. 1390 Gkeenk Never 
too late (1600) 34 No duskie vapour did bright Phoebus 
shroude. x6s6 Bacon Sylra 1 554 It is not ^ieene, but of a 
duskte browne Colour. 1^63 E. Stone in Phil. Trans. LI 1 1. 
199 Of a light brown, tinged with a dusky yellow. 18*7 
Pollok Course 1 . v, AFric j* dusky swarms, i860 Tvndai l 
Gtac. 1. iii. 30 The peaks in front deepened to a dusky 
neutral tint. x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. II. 36 Dusky 
Crane’s-bill, .flowers of a dingy, purplish black colour. 
1863 Wood Homes without H vii. (186&) 125 The Dusky 
Ant generally prefers l>onks with a southern aspect. 

2 . Somewhat dark or deficient in light; not 
bright or luminous; dim, ohscure. 

« 5 *> Sidney Ps. xxxiii. ix, Who dwell in duskie place. 
»r Shaks. 1 Hen. Ft, it v. 123 Here dyes the auskic 
Torch of Mortimer, Choakt *ith Ambition of the meaner 
sort. 1667 Mu ton P. L. v. 667 Midnight brought on 
the duskie houre Friendliest to sleep and silence. 1773 
Romans Hist. Honda 95 As soon as it is dusky they make 
a fire of dry pitch pine, x8a6 Scott Woodst , lil. One eml 
of thit long and dusky apartment. 1876 Davis Polaris EaJ. 
vi. *68 From 4 to 5 in the evening, it is quite dusky. 

8, Jig. Gloomy, melancholy. 

s6ea Marston Ant, 4- Mel. Induct., Wks *856 I. 3 Why 
looke you *0 duskie? Ibid. in. ibid. 4i» I » • fiil a scat In 
the darke cave of dusky misery. 1691 Bentley Boyle Lect. 
24 That dusky scene of horror, that melancholy prospect. 
1760 Falconer Shtfwr, 1. 195 Here no dusky frown prevails* 


4 * Comb., a® dusky faced , - raftered, dialed, etc. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1088 The dusky-mantled lawn. 
18*3 Longf. Spirit Poetry o T he. .dusky-sandalod Eve. 
1848 Walsh Aristofk., Clouds 1. iii, Dusky-faced clouds. 
Hence lftrslcjrisli a., somewhat dusky. 

1709 Mrs. Raoclifpe Myst. Udolpho xxv, Too far off to 
see him, if it was pretty duskyish. 

t Dusky, v. Obs. [f. Dusky a.] trans . To 
make or render dusky. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Potest 19 It ts not so soone dulled or 
duskted as many other be. 

Duffodile, erroneous form of Dysodile. 
Duspers, dusaiperes, var. Douzkpkrs. 
Dussel, obs. form of Dossil, plug. 

B . Fot. in Wr.-WCilcker 379/11 Doc Ulus, a dussel. 

uesen, -on, obs. forms of Dozen. 

I! Dusstrah (dz^ sdia). E. Indies. Also dus rah, 
dasserah, dasaerah. [a. Hindi dasahrd , MarS(hi 
dasra, Skr. dofahard.] A Hindu annual festival 
extending over nine nights (or ten days) in the 
month Jaishfha (Sept.-Oct.). 

1799 Sir J. Malcolm in Trans. Bombay Lit. Soc. (1820) 
I If. 73 (title) On the institution and ceremonies of the 
Hindoo Festival of the Dutrah. 1813 J. For hex Oriental 
Mem. IV. 97 <Y.) This being the dcsserah, a great Hindoo 
festival .wc resolved to dtday our departure and see some 
part of the ceremonies. 1849 Ignores Mag. 1 1. 1 Our fi ienda 
. . are coining over to spend the Dasserah with us. 1889 
Daily News 7 Oct. s/6 The Mahoinmedan* have built a 
mosque in a street through which the Hindoo procession 
passes on the occasion of the Dussernh festival. 

Dussie, obs. Sc. var. Dulcet (sense a), a kind 
of pipe or flute : cf. Duschkt. 

1381 Leg. Bf. St. Androis 180 in Satlr. Poems Reform, 
xlv, He toned his duMue for a spring. 

Duflsiner, obs. form of Dozener. 

Dust 5 ^' X Forms : 1- duat ; also 3 ( Orrn.) 
duast, 3-5 douat e, 4 dost, 4-6 duate. [OR dust 
(later prob. dust) = C)Fris. and EFris. diht, OL(L, 
MLG., LG. dust, MDu. donst, dunst, dtht fine 
flour, Kilinn duyst, donst, dfist , mod. Du. duist 
meal-dust, bran, ON. dust dust. Da. dyst mill- 
dust. All these go back to an earlier dunst, whence 
also Gcr. dunst vapour ; the primary notion being 
app. that which rises or is blown in a cloud, like 
Tnpour, smoke, or dust. See Kluge, and Franck.] 
1 . Earth or other solid matter in a minute and 
fine state of subdivision, so that the pat tides are 
small and light enough to be easily raised and 
carried in a cloud by the wind ; any substance cbm- 
minuted or pulverized ; powder. (Rarely in //.) 

Often rxtended to include ashes and other refuse from a 
house, cf. Dust - bin, etc. 

C815 Fesp. Psatt. xvid]. 43 Swc swe dust biforan onaieme 
windes. c 1000 <Sax. LeeJid I. 290 3cdrifcede & to swySc 
stnadon duste xecnucude. c 1*03 Lay. 27046 penne he pat 
dust [c i«73 doust] hr^e A^iuctJ from here eoroe. 1340 Ayenb . 
108 Of motes and of doust wy}> oute tale. X398 Trlvisa 
Barth. De P. R. x\ti clix. (1495)70810 dense houses of 
duste. rx4§o 1 'wo Cooktry^Ms. 112 Bray hem al to doust 
in a morter. 1583 Holi ybano Campo iii Jbior 367 Bcate 
these upper hose that the dust mayc come out. 1600 
Nottingham Rec. IV, 367 Presentments, for cast ingc theire 
dust and ashes into the highe way. iy6o Wesley JmL 
iq Aug., We had . showers, which . . laid the dust. x886 
A. Winchfll Walks 4 Talks Geot. Field 212 Clouds of cos- 
mic dust intervene between us and the sun. 1894 Daily 
News 26 June 8/3 Of the whole of the dusts tested, that from 
the Albion Colliery . . excelled all others in violence and 
sensitiveness to explosion. 

b. The fine or small particles separated in any 
process; cf. sawdust ; spec, (see quot. 1838). 

tssa Hut oft, Duste of corne, mettall, or anye other thinge 
that commeth ofwyth fylyngennd densing. 1398 Sc. Acts 
Jas. 17(1814) 179 U am *) Baying alas deir for dust and scidi* 
an gif the samyn wes guid mcilt. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 
(1645) I. 22 it will .. swimme upon the water like dust of 
wood. *794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archxol. Rev. (1888) 
Mar., Cave, or dust, the chaff of the wheat and oats which 
is generally given to the horse. 1808 Craven Dial., Dust, the 
small particles separated from the oats in the act of shelling. 
C. Applied to the pollen of flowers. 

1796 Withering Bfit. Plants t. xxii, The fine dust or 
meal that is contained in the Tips, is thrown upon the Sum- 
mit of the Pointal. *807 J. E. Smith Pkys. Sot. 27a The 
Pollen, or Dust, is contained in the Anther. 1894 H. 
Drummond Ascent of Man toi The. butterfly and the bee. . 
carry the fertilizing dust to the waiting stigma. 

2 . With a ana pi. a. A grain of dust, a minute 
particle of dry matter ; b. in Cookery , etc., a small 
1 pinch ’ of something in the form of powder. 
i<93 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iii. 91 Why haue these banish'd 
, , Legges Dar’d once to touch a Dust of England* Ground f 
1593 — John iv. i. 93 A graine, a dust, a gnat, a wandering 
haire. *674 N. Fairfax Bulk hr Selv. 105 Tis impossible 
to put *0 much as one jot or dust unto bulk, beyond a set or 
bounded number. 1701 Watts Horst Lyr„ True Mon . 
archy 52 Wealth ana fame A bubble or a dust. 1784 M. 
Undkrwood Treat. Vis . Children (1790) I. 54 With, or 
without, a dust of grated nutmeg, a 1834 C. B. Southey 
Port. Wks, (1867) 50 If a mote, a hair, a dust prepond On 
Inclination’s side, down drops the scale. 

o. (With a) A cloud of dust floating in the air, 
such as is raised by a vehicle driven or a crowd 
walking over dusty ground, or by sweeping, etc. 

1370-81 (set 4 and 5]. >639 D. Pell Imjr. Sea 188 Oh 

a hat a dust do I raise. 1806 Oracle in Spirit Pub. Jmls. 
(1807) X. 53 To kick up the d-d of a dust in Rotten-row. 
Mod. What a dust you are making 1 
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3 . transf. and Jig. (from i.) &. That to which 
anything is reduced by disintegration or decay; 
spec, the ' allies \ or mouldered remains of a dead 
body. Also in phrases denoting the condition of 
being dead and buried {laid in the dusty etc."). 

? a looo Martyro! \ (E E. T. S ) 74 pact hi mibton mid 
heora handum recan ond niman pan hnl*an duste*. c 1350 
Will. Paleme 4194 Many a day hade i bt ded and to dust 
roted. 1388 Wyclif Ps. xxi(i). i(r Thou hast brou}t forth 
me in to tne dust of deth. x6oa Shaks. /torn. v. i. 99$ Why 
may not imagination trace the Noble duat of Alexander, 
till he find it stopping a bungholef 1876 I. Mather Hut. 
K. Philips War (1863) 38 That Great Author, unto whose 
dust .. I owe a sacred Reverence.^ 1730 Gray Elegy xi, 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust ? 1803 Med. 
Jml. IX. 963 One, without whose friendly aid the hand 
which write* this would long since have been in the dust. 
5889 Frefman Norm. Conq. 111 . xi. | 2. 40 Worthier dust 
lies east and west of him. 

b. Applied to the mortal frame of man (usually 
in reference to Gen. ii. 7, iii. 10). 

nooo AClfric Gen, iii. 19 For ban pt bu eart dust, and to 
dust wyrst. Ibid, xviii. 97 Nu to acne bcgnnn to sprccanne 
to minum Drihtenc ponne ic com dust and axe. a 22*5 
C oft. Horn. 993 t>u eart dust, and jm awenst to duste. 1388 
Wyclif Ps cit|i] 14 He bithoujte that we ben dust, c 1450 
tr. De Imitations ill. ix 76 poll* I be dust & asslien. 
1348-9 (Mar.) Pk. Com. Prayer, Buriat, Earth to earth, 
axshes to asshes, dust to dust. 1813 Puklhas P'llgnmage 
(1614) 11, How covetous, how prouae is dust and ashes of 
dust and earth. 1814 Cary Dante, Par . 11. 133 The soul, 
that dwells within your dust. 18 Sir R. Grant Hymn , 

* O 'iwrship the King' v, Frail children of dust, And feeble 
as frail. 

c. In phrases denoting a condition of humiliation. 

a 1340 Hamhole Psalter Cant. 501 Raysand Jus nedy out 

of dust. 1333 Covrrdale Ps. lxxi[i). 9 His enemies shal 
licke the dust. 1391 Shaks i Htn. Ft, v. iii. 99 Now 
France, thy glory droopetli to the dust. 1687 Milton P L. 
IV 416 The Power .That rais'd us from the dust ami plac't 
us here. 1718 Watts Ps. Ii. 111 vi, My soul lies humbled 
in the dust. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Prol. in, '1 hou wilt 
not leave us in tne dust 1804 C. N. Robinson Brit, Pteet 
286 The Navyihat . humbled to the dust the pride of France. 

d. As the type of that which is worthless. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 93786 For a littel lu*t, A druri fiat e* bot 
a du*t. 1376 Fleming Panofl. Epttl. 28a Thus whiles they 
search for cold and silver, they search for dust and wind 
2694 Act. Se tl I. ate Coy. 11. (1711) i(«8 A Long-lxvU he 
[the whale] value* no more than Dust. 2818 Jas Mill Brit. 
India II. iv. ix. 296 The rights conferred by charter [were] 
treated as dust. 

e. In other figurative uses. 

i8so T. Granger Syntag. Logic. 389 Besprinkled with the 
powder, or dust of venial) imperfections. 168s Earl of 
Angi.kska Pref. to Whttebnkes Mem., The dust of action 
fhad] never fallen on his gown. 2899 Bentley Phal. (1836) 
II. 29 The very dust of his writings is gold. 

4. Phrases. To shake the dust off one's fed (in 
allusion to Matt. x. 14, etc.). 7 'o ihrotv dust in 
the eyes of: to confuse, mislead, or dupe by making 
4 blind * to the actual facta of the case. To bite the 
dust : to fall to the ground ; esp, to fall wounded 
or slain. (See also 3 , 5 . ) 

c 1000 Age. Gosh’ Matt. x. 14 Asceacab dust of cowrum 
fotum. 1*. Wvci IF Matt . x. 14 }ee g°y n C® forth fro that 
hou*, or citee, smytilh awey the dust fro 3oure feet. 1381 
Pkttie Gnazzo's Ctv . Cow. 1. (1586) 27 b, They doe nothing 
else but raise a dust to doe out their owne eies. i6sa Crt. 
4 Timet Jos. / (1849) I. 169 To countermine hU under- 
miners, and, as he termed it, to cast dust in their eyes. 
1787 Franklin Whs (1887) IV. 79 It required a long dis- 
course to throw dust in the eyes of common sen.te 2838 
C. J. Andrrsson Lake Ngami 94 In the course of half an 
hour, lie had twice bitten the dust. Ibid. 363 He. .had made 
numerous lions bite the dust. x 88 a Colenso Pentateuch 6, 

I was not able long to throw dust in the eye* of iny own 
mind and do violence to the love of truth in this way. 

6. Jig. (from 2 c.) Confusion, disturbance, com- 
motion, turmoil (ai of a conflict in which much 
dust is raised); formerly chiefly in phr. to raise 
a dusty to make a disturbance ; now only with con- 
scious reference to the literal sense (cxc. as in b). 

c 1370 Marr. Wit hr Science v. v. in Had. Dodsley II. 
390 A doughty dust these four boys will do. 2849 Rft Hai i. 
lasts Come. 11650) 920 This particular concerning Tithes 
hath raised no little dust in the Church of God. 2700 
T. Brown tr. Fresn/s Amusem. Ser. 4 Com, 118 7 hat 
uuarrel and raise a Dust about nothing. 1784 Cowfer 
Path III. 161 Great contest follows, and much learned dust 
Involve* the combatants, 1849 M. Pattison F.ss. (1880) 
I. 4 Entering heart and soul into the dust and heat of the 
Church's war with the world. 

b. Hence (slang or colloq.) A disturbance, up- 
roar, * row ‘ shindy \ 

*753 A* Murphy Gray's. Inn Jml. No. 50 Mr. Buck.. will 
..then adjourn to kick up a Dust. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 
380 Several of the company, not satisfied . , in the language 
of the Bucks, kicked up a dust. 1803 F. D. Romney* in 
Naval Chron. XIV. 403 Thi* dust has cut me up 1839 
Df. Quinckv Ceylon Wk*. XII. x6 Soon there would be 
a dust with the new master. 

8. slang. Money, cash ; esp. in phr. dawn with 
the (i your) dust. 

[13*6 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 23 b, Neutr wary to 
labour for this erthiy dust & rycnesse.] 1809 G, Wilkins 
Miseries Enforced Marr. iv. In Hazl Dodsley IX. 531 
Come, down with your dust. 1691 H. Maydman in Naval 
Chron. XV. eio He . . is not willing to down with his dust. 
*783 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1813) L xaa, I have more dust 
in my fob than all these powdered sparks put together. 
n ** 45 . Hood Dean 4 Chapter ii, And make it conic down 
with the dust. 


7. «PPST-BRAND. In recent Diets. 

8 . Comb. a. altrib. Consisting of or relating to 
dust, as dust-atomy, - bathy - cloudy -heap, fat tale, 
-whirl ; used for the reception or conveyance of 
dust, as dustbasket , - early -cellar, - wharf -yard. 
b. objective and obj. genitive, as dust colhi tor, 
-contractor , - licking adj., - producing adj., -shovel- 
ling, -sifter, - sifting , -throwing, o. instrumental 
and locative, as dust-begrimed, -born, * antes ed , , 

• creeping , -laden, -polluted, - soiled ad is. d. sitm- 
lative, ns dust-dry, -grey ndjs. ; also dust-like ndj. 

1839 Baiiky Festns vi.0848) 50 Ate not all equal asMust- 
atomies? 28*8 T I-oaik in 1 zth Hep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. iv. 478 George’s desk, and hixitwotd, and n •dust basket. 
i89*C J AMKH Rom, A Ugmarole 43 Taking n Must-bath there 
in the centre of the mad way. 1870 Bryant load 1 xi. 339 
Bloodstained and Must-begrimed. 1598 Syivester I)u 
Bart as it. i. 11. Imposture 483 'Fill . Death . 'I hy Must- 
born lx>dy turn to dust again. 2778 Lnih'k / ondon I. 187 
A tumbrel or *dust.cart. s8ii Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 21 
Every specie* of carnage from the chariot to the dust cart 
1849 Whittier W/e of Mauoah 16 ’I he thick # dust 
cloud closed o’er nil. 2852 Mavhf.w Load. Lab. ( i860 II. 188 
(Hoppe) The "dust-contractora are likewise the contractor* 
for the cleansine of the streets, a 1847 Eliza Cook O/d 
(.loch i, 'lhy *uust«eovercd face. 1380 Sidney Arcadia 
(1622) 97 Such a # dust-creeping woime as I am. 1879 
Browning Ned Bratts 4 Pond* drained *du»t*dry 188a 
Ouida Maremma I 51 'lhe misty scorching # dust*grey 
shores. «654 Tram* Comm. t's. xiit. 8 Such "dust heat)* are 
found in every corner, a 2847 Eliza Cook Grandfather's 
Stick m, The "dust laden carpets, 1808 k. A. D. to 
Prance in Poet. A 'eg. 1806-7, 170 Blood-drinking tyrants, 
or *dust-licking slaves ! x6at I.ady M. Wroth Urania aay 
*Dust-l»ke Dispaire may with me Hue. 1887 Pall Matt G. 
10 Aug. s/i Operative* engaged m # dust -producing trades. 
2889 Pail Malt tr. 5 Mar 3/1 1 he female Must sifters had 
just completed their ablution*. 1890 I but. 26 Aug 2/3 '1 he 
( Htoman art of Mint throwing in the eyes of Europe. 1887 
Cornier 16 June 2/2 To let orstllto the Hourda*dust wharf. 
1886 Jml. /' * anklin Inst, CXXI. 947 iCent.) '1 be forma- 
tion of a *du»t‘ whirl as it suddenly burst* upon you in the 
open street. 

e. Special combs. : dust-ball, a concretion of 
the dust of corn sometimes formed in the intestine 
of the horse, and giving rise to disease ; duat> 
bruah, n brush for removing dust from furniture, 
etc. ; dust-chamber (in an ore-roasting furnace), 
a closed chamber in which the heavier products of 
combustion nre collected ; dust-cloak, a cloak 
worn to keep oft the dust (so dust coat, - gown , 
-wrap) ; dust-elotb, 'a) n cloth for wiping otf dust 
( = Dustkr i); (A) a cloth placed over something 
to keep off dust ; dust-colour, the colour of the 
ordinary dust of the ground, a dull light brown ; 
hence diust- coloured adj.; dust-oup (see quot.): 
dust- destructor : see De&tiujctok 2 ; dust-devil; 
see Dkvil 11; f dust-gold, gold dust; dust- 
guard, a contrivance to keep off dust from the 
axle and bearings of a wheel, or on a bicycle from 
the dress of the rider ; dust-hole, a hole or re- 
ceptacle in which dust and refnsc are collected, 
a dust-bin ; dust-louse, an insect of the genus 
Psocus ; dust-pan, a utensil for catching dust as it 
is swept from a floor, etc.; dust-plate (*cc quot.); 
dust-shoot, a place where dtibt and refuse arc shot 
or deposited ; dust-shot, the smallest size of shot ; 
t dust-spawn, offspring or progeny of the dust ; 
dust-storm, a tempest in which large clouds of 
dust arc raised and carried along ; + dust*terapered 
a., mingled or composed of dust ; dust-thread, 
dust-way (nonce-wds.), applied to the stamens 
and pistils of flowers, as respectively producing 
and conveying the pollen (see 1 c) ; dust-woman, 
a woman employed in sifting dust and refuse ; 
t dust-worm, a * worm of the dust \ a mean or 
grovelling person. Sec also Dcht-bin, etc. 

18*8 Webster, * Dust-brush. 2883 Truth 31 May 768/1 
With our *dust-cloak» and some yards each of brown gauze, 
we defied the great Dust Demon. *7*7 Bradi ev Pam. 
Diet. h.v. Draught horse, They mu*t with a *DuM-cloth wipe 
off all the Dust that lies on the Horse. 2884 Ti-nnyboM 
Bechet v. ii, A alut whose fairest linen seems Foul as her 
dust-cloth, if she used it. 187s Punch 6 July 7/1 He arrives 
in a white Mustcoat. 2607 Torsiti l Ponr-f, Beasts (1658) 
3, Apes.. both red, black, green, Must-colour, and while 
one*. 1998 Bloomfield Partner's Boy (1837 ) 14 The small 
Must coloured beetle 1861 Dickens Gt. E.\pect, xliii, A 
man in a dust-coloured dress. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch 
4 Clotkm. 99 IThe] *Dust Cup. .a guard fitted round the 
fusee arbors of watches and chronometers to exclude dirt. 
28 Da R. Kipling Fast 4 West 31 in Bairach-r. Ballads 77 
It^ up and oyer the Tongue of lagai, as blown Mu*t devila 
go. 166$ Phil Trans . f 117 A .way of washing out very 
small *Dust gold x8m Mrs. J West Infidel Pat her I. 23 
Her homespun Must-gown. 2888 Engineer LXV. 297 
The Must-guard is made of sycamore wood, and i* either 
in one or two parts. 1811 L. M. Hawkins Ctess 4 
Gertr ., # Dust hole. t 9 p 6 r - 9 Dick t ns Sh, Boz, Streets t, 
A rakish-looking cat . bounding first on the water-butt, 
then on the dusthole- 1861 — ■ Gt. Expect , xii, She got 
out the Mustpan . and began cleaning up to a terrible 
extent. t88s Raymond Mining Gloss., * Dust plate, a 
vertical iron plate, supporting the slag-runner of an iron 
blast furnace. 2883 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 12/1 Each tene- 
ment has a separate, coal-place, copper and Mu*t*»hoot 
1800 Sporting Mag. XVI. 273 Used to kill small birds for 
their plumage, with Must shot. 1863 Bates Nat. A mason 


xl. (1864^ 359 Mine was a double-barrel, uith one charge of 

BB, and one of dust-shot. 2398 hvi vfstt r />w Port as 11. 
ii 11, Babylon 178 See .. these *du».t-*pawn, frcble dwnrf*. 
x 6»7 47 htn ham Rtsoh'es t. xl. 30 Poore Muht-tenqxsied 
man. 1849 Jas. Grant in Cassell's Pet An. P'dut . IV 95^1 
He showed that the stamina, or Must-threads, were the 
male, and the lustilla, or Must- ways, the female port* of the 
plants. 2831 Mathew Lemt. Labour (1B61) 11 . 169 ’lhe 
calling of the dustman and Mustwoman L nut so much as 
noticed in the population returns. x6ei Burton A mat. Mel . 
1. 11 111. xii <165 1 > 1 16 Never satisfied, a slave, a Must-wormc. 

t Dust, sb * Obs. rare. [cf. Pr«T v.*'. also 
Poi nt.] A stroke, blow. 

2621 Cotc.r., h.utz de tnaln non garute .. a uiffe, or 
dust uith the fist. 

Dusty t '. 1 [f. Pt’BT jA. 1 : cf. ON. dus/a to dust. 

'i he connexion of senses 7 and 11 is olmfure, and it ts not 
certain that they belong here. Cf. Dual r'. v 'J 
1 1. intr. To be dusty ; to rise ns dust. Obs. 

a iftss Antr A*. 314 }if hit dusted swufte, heo vlaskefi 
water jrcron, Ik swopeo hit ut uwei. 

1 2 . a. trans.'lo reduce to duiit, or to small 
particles like dust. b. intr. To crumble to dust. 

c 1440 Promp J'arv. 1^52 Duntyn, putvenzo. 2580 
lloi ts hand In as. P'r . Temp, Poutdrtr. to dust. 1636 

W. DhNNv in Ann Dnb*ensm (1877) 16 when ihv name 
fades ; Marble pillnrs shall Dust mio nothing 1680 tin ad 
(elest Bodies in ii 417 He tan crumble a Sliowr into a 
Dnsle, or Dust it into a Fog. 

8 . ttans. To sprinkle with duat or powder. 

259a Grei nk Aft Couny ( atik . 11. 19 He being thus 
dusted with meale. > 7*4 Harmkr Obxen' xxix. vi. 2C8 
Shutters behaviour . who . . tlnew stones, and dusted him 
with dust 1769 Mrs. Kaefai d P.ng. Housekpr (177H) 13 
Dust them wuh flour 1839 1 tnne.ni Ceylon 11 . \m. v. 
367 Dusting themselves with sand. 

b. reft. Of birds ; also tnlr. for tefl. 

2789 G. White Sclborne 11. ix, (1853) 185 Let tne hear., 
whether skylarks do not dust. 287a Bl a< k Adv. Phaeton 
x. 144 The parti idges that were dusting themselves in the 
road. 2884 Sfkkdy Spott xv. 267 | Partridges] prefer, ns 11 
rule, places where they rati * dust* and bask 111 the ktin. 

c. Jo dust the eyes cf (fig. : see Dual' sb . 1 4) ; 
also (slang or colloq.) to dust , in same sense. 

2824 Stotk Exchange Law ()pen ti '1 his is termed * Dust- 
ing the public*. 1867 Ikoudk A*i. 401 instead of dusting 
Din eye* with sophistry. 

4. To soil with dust ; to make dmty. 

* 53 * Paikgr. 530/a You have dusted your cappe, let one 

f t) brusshe it. 1814 K. Skynnkr in Usshers Lett. (1686), 
)ust thy self in the dust of their Feel. 2848 I* houdk Nemesis 
of Pa/th (1849) 154 We go out. and dust our feet along its 
thoroughfares 2886 A Land / ett. Dead Authors 194 Dust- 
ing >our ruffles among the old volumes on the sunny stalls. 

t b. intr. To become dusty. Obs. 
x6«s J. Pmmis ICay to Heatun $a lhe Bookc..lay 
dusting and out of \*c. 

6 . To strew or sprinkle as dust. 

2790 Wkdgwood in Phil. J ratts. LXXX 314 note, A little 
of it is applied, or even dusted only, on the bottom of a 
small cup made of i lay. 2806 ( nltna 74 Dust in a little 
flour. xSSaG. H. BoromoN m Hashers Mag. Sept, 598/1 
Wc never dusted on enough (pep|»ei j to please him. 

0. To free from du*t ; to wijic or biush off the 
dust from. 

** 68 . North Gueuara's Diall Pt. (i6t 9) 708 '2 The 
French riddles (with whu h they dust their cornel, a 1577 
Gak< ok.ne P leaves s, ett. Wks. (1587) iBo Yea when fie 
curried was and dusted slikc and trimme. 2713 St pr 1 ig 
Guardian No. 60 p 2 It be« mne my piovim e once a we« k to 
dust them [books] 2843 Mrr. C ari v i k Lett 1 . 267 I went 
nlnjut sweeping and dusting. 2894 JIai l C'aine Manxman 
5a Ibhe] was. dusting the big shells on the mantelpiece. 

d. To dust a per ton's coat , jacket , etc. : to beat 
him soundly, colloq. (Cf. sense 7 .) 

2690 W. Walker Idtomat. Anglo-Lat, 154 I'll dust your 
coat for you. 2608 Farquhah Lm>e 4 a Bottle v. ii, 1 ell ine 
presently. . sirrah, or I’ll dust the secret out of your jacket. 
1771 SMoi.iEir Humph. ( l. I. 3 June, With n good oak 
sapling he dusted hts doublet. 1884 L. J Jennings in 
C rokrr Papers JI. xiv. 49 '1 he threat to dust the author'* 
jacket, for the gratification of private malice. 

1 7. a. t ratts. To beat, tnrash. b. intr. To strike, 

hit. [But the place of these is doubtful : cf. Dust r. 1 ) 

t6ss tr. Benvenuto s Passenger (Farmer) If. she be good, 
to dust her often hath in it a singular. . vertue to make her 
much better, c 161a Chafman I had xvi 544 Another stony 
dart As good a* Hector’s be let fly, that dusted in the neck 
Of Sthenelaus. 

8 . t ratts. To brush, shake, or rub off as dust. 
*775 S. J. Pratt Lib. Opinions (17831 IV. 63 Ifoy, dust 
away the crumbs with your hat. 2887 Stf.ienson L’ndtr- 
woods 1. xxxviii. A strenuous faintly dusted from its hands 
7 he sand of granite, 

0. To pass (anyone) on the road, so as to expose 
him to tne dust of one’s horse or wheel* ; to make 
one * take the dust ' ; to outride. U. S. and t oloniat. 

*090 Boldrkwood ( ot Reformer (1891) 419 I could have 
dusted any of ’em with Ben 

10. intr. 7*o ride or go quickly, hasten, hurry, 
make off ; also, to dust it. (Now l/.S. slang or 
colloq. ) 

1635 H. Vaughan $ ilex Scint. i. Rules 4 Lessons (1858) 
75 Mick thou lo thy sure trot .. I^t folly dust it on, or lap 
behind. 2884 A. A. Putnam 10 Years Polite Judge x\ ii. 
166 He’s throwing du*t, but he dusted off with the horse all 
the same. 

til. trans . To drink quickly, # toss off' (liquor). 
1673 Shapwrll Epsom Wells in. Wk*. 1790 II. 241 Clod- 
pute is to dust hu stand of ale, and he must be bubbled. 
a 16S0 Buti kk Rem. (1759) II. 447 A Prodigal . . dusts hi* 
Estate, a* they do a Stand of Ate in the Nortli. a 2700 B E. 
Did C ant. C nrw. Dust it away , drink quick about. 



DUST. 


DUTCH, 


iDu*t f v.'t Obs. Pa. t. 3-4 duet*, deefce. 
[A MK. word, of which the earlier history doe* 
not appear. 

The pa. t. deste IicmiIo duste, and the rime in Ferumbras, 
show that the u was ti, pointing to an OE. *dystau t - 
* dust tan), of whit h, however, no examples have been found. 
The Norse words tiled by M.'itzncr, led. d ust a 1 tilt \ Sw. 
dust a * brush ' with any one. Da. dyst 4 tilting, fighting, 
shock appear to be later words, and are app. not related. 
Of an OE. dysian, early ME. dhsten, the normal mod. 
Eng irpr would l»e dtsi ; but dust (cf. Blush) would also 
1 h* possible ; in which tase senses 7 and 1 1, under Dust vJ, 
may possibly belong here, though the wide chronological 
gap is against this ] 

1 . tram . To cast forcibly or violently, fling, dash. 

a in) .St. Marker. ia Ant duste him adunriht to here 

corde. Ibid 18 pa fcarfl pe reue wod. ant bed . dusten lure into 
pc grunde. a taa* Leg. Kath. 084 pu underfes bet an half, 
and dust cs adun het oOer. Ibid. 11*94 He is gotld seolf, pe 
duste tlcaft under him. a 1123 Juliana 38 Ant te preo 
children licoti ulust ill pc fur of pc ofnr. r 1315S110REHAM 
5a '1 bet non haim hyne don deste, In mode, 
b. tntr. To dash, throw oneself violently. 
et&o.Sir i'nstr. 2393 Vrgan lepe vnfatn, Oucr pc bregge 

h<* d< sir. 

2 . To strike or hit with violence. See also 
Di’mt v J 7. 

a «aas Leg Kath. 202s pis wes uneaSc isrid, pat an engcl 
ne tom. And duste hit Ithe wheel | a switch dunt pat hit 
btgon to clatcnn. c 1380 S tr/erumb. 3855 [He] heuid vp 
ys homle, & par*wip an pe heued him duste [rime vuste 
4 list ’) 

Dust-bin, du stbin. A bin or receptacle for 
the dust, ashes, and other refuse of a house. 

1848 Dickpns Dombey xvii, The Captain's nosegay was 
swept into the dust-bin next morning. 1895 Farkks lit alt Ii 
37 I he old-fashioned britk dustbin. 

Dust-box. 

1 . A box from which Must*, i.c. fine sand or 
powder, is sprinkled on something (c.g. on writing, 
lor the purpose now served by blotting-paper ; 
also, on a prepared photographic plate’). 

**81 Muti asufk Positions lii (1887) ulncke an.l paper, 

. .a drske and a dust bo xe, 1804 Uni. JtnI. PluUog. XL I 
33 Place some pulverised asphalt um in a dustdiox \ agitate 
It, ami allow the particles to settle down upon the plate. 

2 . A box or receptacle for the dust of a house. 
Dust-brand, [f. Duht sb} + Hu AND sb. 7 : cf. 

Ger. staitb brand.] A disease of corn, in which the 
ears become filled with a black powder ; the fungus 
which causes this. Also called smut. 

1861 H. Macmuian F00tn.fr. Mat. 368 By farmers it is 
f uuiliarly railed smut or dust-brand. 1866 Prtas. Hot. 435 
Dust biand, Ustitago. 

Dusted (dirstud), ppl. a. [f. Dust v} + -lcn 1 .] 

1 . Sprinkled with dust or powder; powdered. 

1642 5 i’ears of K. fames in Sf/et t. I fail. Mtit (170) 

293 Yellow bands, dusted hair, curled, crisped, friz/lrd, 
sleeked skins. 1806 J. t iKAHAMi 1 Birds Siot . w8 '1 he spa* 
cious door White-dusted tells lum, plenty reigns around. 
1870 Morris F. Pur. IV. 383 The pm pic-dusted butterfly. 

2. Cleansed or freed from dust. 

1886 N Cox (rent/. Kecreat. v, 59 A handful of clean 
du. %ted Hernpsecd. 

Duster (dt>>tai). [f. Dust v .* or ;A 1 + -kr 1 .] 
X. A cloth for removing dust from a surface; 
f a dimt-brush. 

1576 Ti'hmfrv. Yenerte 30 A litcle brush or duster to rubbo 
and duste his houndes 1611 Co re it , Yts/empenard, a 
Duster made of a Fox-tatle fastened vnto n staffe, a 174 8 
Waiis Elduc. Children <1 Youth xi, We were.. well in- 
structed in the conduct of the hmom and the duster. 186a 
l.vrroN «Vr, .Story I. 163 The housemaid was forbidden to 
enter it with broom or duster. 

b. A machine for removing dust (by rubbing, 
etc ) in various mechanical processes. 

2 . A contrivance for removing dust by sifting ; 
a sieve, b. An apparatus for sifting dry poisons 
upon plant* to kill insects. 

1667 tfist Gunpowder in Sprat Hist. A*. Soc. (1702) 283 (T ) 
The lower sieve is called the dry duster, and retains the 
small corns, .and lets fall the dust into the bin. 

3 . A person who dusts, or wipes otf dust. 

1850 Hastings Life cf 7 . Wilson 11. ii. 255 A cobweb here 
and a little dust there which have e%< aped the vigilance of 
the duster. 1888 Pall Mall G 17 Sept 6 /j Employed as an 
assistant ‘duster’ for the stalls at the Italian Exhibition. 

4 . A light cloak or wrap worn to keep off dust ; 
*■ dust-cloak (see Diw sb . 1 8 c). Chiefly U. S. 

1884 Saia in Paily I el. 13 Oct., The citizen in the straw 
hat and the ‘duster’ or overcoat of yellow Spanish linen. 
1870 Eowfll Lett. (1804) II. xi 77 Rose discovered your 
thin coat, which she called a 4 duster (883 Grant Whiik 
\Y. Adams 1 14 Whether it was an overcoat that he was 
wearing ns a duster, or a duster doing service as an overcoat. 

Dustifit, duetifute : see Dusty toot. 
Dustily (dirstilD, adv. [f. Dusty + -lt 2.] In 
a dusty manner or cond.tion. 

1577 B Googf Here shock's Hush iv (1586) 177 If they bee 
heavy, looke lothsomely, and dustelie* 1863 Cornh. Mag . 
Jan. 102 The regiments in homespun gray and butter-nut 
that trail dustily through the high streets. 

Dustiness (destines). [f. a* prec. 4 - -ness.] 

1 histy condition. 

, *577 H Googf He res back's Hush. it. (1586) 65 The craft 
is pen <nved b> the dustinesse thereof. 177a Graves Sftrit. 
Quixote 111 aiTJ The heat of the weather, dustiness of 
the road*. 1858 Morris .Sir Peter Hatpdons End Poems 
105 High up in the dummies* of the apse. 
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Dusting («li>*sti*j) # vtd. sb. [f. Dust v.i + 

-IN 0 1.1 

1 . The action of the verb Dust, q.v., in various 
sense* : usually, that of freeing from dust. 

1603 Cock era m 11, Dustins, pulueration. Ibid. t. Pul- 
ueration , a locating into powder. 17*6 Amherst Terra hi '. 
x. 47 Dusting of cu^hionx. 1837 Dickens Piciiv xtt, Mrs. 
Bardell resumed her dusting, 

2 . A beating, thrashing j also used by sailors of 
rough or stormy weather. ( colloq . or slang.) 

1799 Naval Ckrott. II, 543 They did not venture a dusting 
with the Naiad. 18a it Sporting Mag VIE 385 So his men 
fac’d al>out. and gave all the rogues a good dusting. >895 
Daily News 14 Sept. 6/4 When we eot beyond the shelter 
of the islands we should have a rougn time of it — what the 
skipper calls 4 a dusting '. 

3 . attrib . and Comb. Used for dusting, as dusting - 
brush , -cloth, etc. ; also dusting -ooloura, coloun 
in the form of powder to be dusted over adhesive 
varnish ; dusting-powder, a powder, usually 
antiseptic, for dusling over wounds, etc. 

1667 /test. Gunpowder in Sprat Hist. A\ Soc. (1702) 28 1 (T.) 
The bin, over which the xieve is shaken, rolled the dusting 
bin. 1686 N. Cox Gentl. Kecreat. v. 28 Your Curry-tombs, 
Brmhex, Dusting-clonthx, Oyutments. i8<« Offit. Latal.Gt. 
Exhtb. 1. tot The Fcathcis. .rnnde into Justmg-broomj*. 

Duiting , ppl a. That dusts: see Dust v . 1 

1890 Spectator 27 Sept., Partridges are a gootl example of 
the dusting birds, and arc most careful in the selection of 
their dust-baths. 

+ Dustish, a. Obs. rare. Somewhat dustv. 
1646 J. Hai l Poems 1. 4s Sooner, yotid dustish mullierry 
In her old white shall clout lied be. 

Du8tl*88 (dr sties \ a. [f. Dust sb} 4 -less.] 
Free from dust. 

a 1618 Sylvester Maydens Blush *77 The Wayes so 
duitt-lcssc, and so dirtlesse fuire. 1861 Vv, F. Collier Hist, 
Eng / it. 40s Blue morocco books in dustlcss regularity. 

+ Bustling. Obs. noncc-wd. [f. as prec. +■ 
-UNO.] A small grain or particle ; cf. Dunt sb} 2 a. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk \ Eetv 60 N owGf>ds Almightincss 
is within the least piontum physirum , or dustling of bo«ly. 

Dustman ^utnrtmdhi . [f. as prcc. + Man.] 

1 . A man whose occupation it is to collect and 
cart away dust anti refuse from dust-bins, etc. 

1707 J. Stkvens tr Quer*tdo*s Com. ll'ks.( 1709)399 Tho 
Dust-incn were not idle 1714 Gay Trivia it 37 The dust- 
man's cart offends thy cloatnsand eyes. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Poems 11. 191 The dustman’s call down the areu-grate. 

2 . colloq . A personification oi sleep 01 sleepiness ; 
in allusion to the rubbing of the eyes as if there 
were du^ in them. 

i8r< P. Egan Tom 4 Jerry 111 (Farmer) Till the dustman 
made his appearance and gave the hint to Tom and Jerry 
that it was time to visit their l»eds. 1891 Farmer .Slang 
x.v , 4 The dustman's coming ’ = you are getting sleepy. 

3 . slang. A pieachcr who uses violent action ; a 
1 cushion-thumper 

1877 Hi AcKMORr. ( ripps (1887) 368 Sitting under the most 
furious dustman that ever thumped a tushton. 

II Dufttoor (cltfstiD-j). hast Jnd. Also 8 daa- 
toor, 9 dustour. [Pers. and Urtlu^L*j dastur 
custom, privilege, perquisite.] a. Custom, usage, 
fashion. D. Customary commission ; - Dumtoory. 

1680 Fort St. Ceo Cons, a Dec. in Notes 4 fix: tracts n. 

61 lY. Supp.) IToj be content with the Dustoor. .of a quarter 
anna in the rupee, which the merchants and weavers are to 
allow them. 1783 in Seton-Karr Isel.fr. Calcutta Gat. 1. 130 
(Y.) No Commission, Brokerage, or Du*toor is charged by 
the Bank, or permitted to be taken by any Agent or Servant 
employed by them. 1887 Fife-Cooknon Tiger Shooting 14 
A handsome profit in commission which is called in Hindu- 
stani, ‘dustour', literally meaning ‘that whi<h is cus- 
tomary ’ 1888 J. Ingiis Tent Life Tigerland 57 The 

claims of custom, the tyranny of dustoor. 

|| Dn»toOT3r(dtfstu* ri). Eastfnd. Alsop-rae, 
-rl. [a. Per*, and Urdu flkr/w/iwhat is custo- 

mary, f. dastur : see prec.] A commission or 
perquisite by custom paid to or taken by an agent. 

1681 Eoft St, Geo Cons. 10 Jan. in Notes 4 Extracts lit. 

45 (Y. SuppJ For the farme of Duxtoory on Cooley hire at 
Pagoda* 20 per annum, a i8a6 Heber Journ. Upper Prov. 
India ( 1844)1 198. 1866 Tre\ elyan Dawk Bungalow 317 

(Y.) Of all taxcH small and great the heaviest is duatooree. 

t Dust-point. Obs. A boy’s game ia which 
4 points * were laid in a heap of dust, and thrown 
at with a stone. 

-1611 Cotgr. s. v, Parde , Our boye* laying their points in 
a heape of dust, and throwing at them with a stone, call 
that play of theirs, Dust-point, a 16*5 Fletcher Captain 
tit. hi, He looks Like a great school-boy that had been 
blown ud Last night at Dust- Point. 1630 Drayton Nym- 
fhal 6 (N.) Down go our hooks and scrips, and we to nine 
holes fall At dust-point or at quoits. 1673 Co 1 TON Scoffer 
Scojt 50 To play at Dust-point, Span-counter, Skitlle.pins. 

II Dustuck, dnstuk (dtrstrk). East Jnd. 
Also 8 dustiok. t a * I >crs * an d UrdQ dastak 
passport.] A passport; applied esp. to the pass- 
port* granted by tne covenanted servant* of the 
East India Company. 

1748 in ). Long Set fr . Etc. Govt. (Fort William) (Y.\ 
The Zemindar, stopped several boats with English Dus- 
ticks. 1783 Burke Hep. Indian Affairs Wks. XL 173 
Persons, who had not the protection of the Company’s 
dustuck. 188a Bkvemiix-.r Hist. India X. til. xii. 673 Tne 
European officials .availed themselves of the duUuks or 
passjxxts of their employers, to smuggle goods. 


Sustward (d^*stw$jd), cuiv. ttonce wd. [f. 
Dunt sb} -ward.] Towards the du*t; towards 
death or the grave. 

18. . Lowell Extreme Unction ii, This fruit)*** husk which 
du.stward dries Hath been a heart once, hath been young. 
DUSty (dff'sti), a. [f. Dust sb} + -Y.] 

1 . Full of, abounding with, or strewn with dust. 
a teas Juliana 79 And weorpd hat dusti chef to helletie 

heate. 1499 Promt. Pans 135/3 (Pynson) Dusty, pulve- 
rulent us. a 1586 Sipnry Fear of Death, Our life is but a 
step in dustie way. 160a 2nd Ft. Return fr. Parnass. v. 
iv. (Arb.) 7a Farewell musty, dusty, rusty, fusty London. 
160s Shaks Much. v. v. 23. 17*3 Pope Odyss. xm. 99 
Urged by fierce driveis through the dusty space. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, hue, I. 532 lit the dusty iccesse* of a few 
old libraries. *891 Labour Commission Gloss. *.v. Money , 
Dusty money , a special allowance per quattcr made when 
the cum to be unloaded at docks is dusty. 

2. Consisting of, or of the nature ol.dust ; powdery. 

<53* Huloft, Dustye, or of dust, puluerius. c 1986 C’ters 

Pembroke Ps. lxvi. in, A field of dusty sand. 1606 Shaks. 
It. 4 Ct% ill ii. 196 When .. mightie States chatacterle*«e 
are arated To dustie nothing. 1748 F. Smith Yoy. Disc. I. 
*57 >Ve had a Fall of small dusty Snow. 1890 Na/ute 20 
Mar. 473 A dusty material of a scaly form. 

3 . OI colour, etc.: Having the appearance of 
bfing strewn with dust. Al»o advb . qualifying 
adjs. of colour. 

1676 I ond. Gas. No. 1148/4 A dusty blown Gelding. *679 
Ibid. No. 1410/4 A dusty black Gelding. 1701 Ibtd. No. 
3703/4 A blade dusty-colour Mare. 1843 Cari yle Let. to 
Em ei son, A great shock of rough, dusty dark hair. 

4 . In vanousy?4». sensts : + a. Soileti or stained 
ns with dust, smirched (obs.). b. Mean, worthless, 
vile (cf. Dust 3d); now only in slang phr. not 
so dusty « * not so bail c. oLscurcd as with a 
cloud of dust. d. 4 Dry as du*t *, uninteresting. 

ri6io l Yemen Saints 168 She knew' her dayes to hnue 
bccne .. dustie and deceitful), a 1649 Drumm. of Haw iii. 
Fam. Ep. Wk*. (1711) 144 Yet should they not envy silly 
men a dusty honour. 1847 L. Hunt Men , Women , 4 B . 1. 
ix. 172 What, to his dusty apprehension, appeared the most 
confused .. btory in the world, i860 Hawthorne Marl>le 
Faun (1879) 1* v * 5 6 Hmd and dusty facts* 1893 K. Kipling 
Many Invent. 148 B Company has come up very well, I 
said .'J hcy'rc none so dusty now, are they? 

5 . Comb., as dusty footed adj. ; dusty miller, 
(a) a popular name ol the auricula ( 1 'rimnla. 
Auricula ), from the fine powder on the leaves and 
flowers; also o f Setieao C inn at ia and Cerastium 


foment osum ; {b) a kind of artificial fly used in 
angling ; t dusty-poll, a nickname for a miller. 

^*5*5 Cocke Lovell s B. 3 A myllcr dusty-poll than dyde 
come, a 1600 J. T, Collier of (toy don iv. i in Ha/1. 
Dodsley VIII. 446 Now, miller, miller dustipoll i'll clapper- 
claw your jobbcrnole. 1825 Jamifson, Dusfie-mtlier , the 
plant Auricula. 1835 Thiklwau. Greet e I. 417 Conipodes, 
the dusty-footed. 1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 355 
1 he Dusty Miller has become a capital general fly. 1888 
Chambers' hncycl. I. 581 '1 lie auricula has.. the popular 
name in Scotland of 4 Dusty Miller '. 

t Dustyfoot. Sc. Obs. In 6 dustifit, 7 dusti- 
fut(e. [A transl. of med.L. fede pulvcrosus 4 dusty 
of foot 1 ^ vagans wandering, travelling, in AF, 
piffoudreux : see PlEKiWi BK.] 

A wayfarer, traveller; spec, a travelling pedlar 
or merchant. (In quot. 1570 applied to Death 
personified.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

a 1400 Leg. Qua/. Burg. Siot. xxix, ( S/af . Scot. I, 361) 
Vagans, qui vocatur piepowdrous, hoc est Anglice Dustie- 
fute [tr. Beand vagahund in be contre J>e quhilk is callit 
oipouderus 1 1570 .Sadr, Poems Reform, xxii. 56 At thy 
last funeral!, Ouhen Dustifit to dnnee sail fuith the call, 
1609 Skknr Keg. Mai •, Burrow Lowes 134 Burgesses, 
Merchands, and Dustifutes (Cremars) quhen they passe 
forth of the four© Porte* of their burghs s86s W. Beil 
Diet. Law Scot, s.v., According to I ord Karnes, courts of 
Pte- Powder are so called, because fairs are generally com- 
posed of pedlars or wayfaring persons, who in France bear 
the name of Pied Poudreux , and in Scotland of Dusty - 
E'oot. 187a E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 131 'I he Negotia - 
tores , the chapmen and dust) feet of our olef laws. 

Dusy, obs. form of Ddzy. 

Dusse pers, var. Douzkpkrs, Obs. 

Dut, obs. f. doubt , doubted : see Doubt sb. and v. 
Dut, var. of Dutk, Obs. 


Dutch (dm/), a. y sb. (cuiv.) Also (4 duchy ssohe, 
5 duysshe), 5-7 duoh(e, 6 dou(t)ohe, dowohe, 
duitoh, dutch©. [a. MDu. dutsch, duutsch, 
duutsc, 4 Ilollandish, or, in a wider sense, Nether- 
landish, and even German 9 (Vcrdam), in early 
mod. Du. duytsch , now duitsch , 4 German \ - Ger. 
deutsch 9 MliG. diutsch, 4 German*, OHG. diutisc, 
popular, vulgar. 

OliG. diutixe, OS. thiudisc , OE ./Iodise, Goth. *hiudisks 
: — OTeut. • peudisko-M , meant 4 popular, national \ I. OTeut. 
*feudA-, Goth, /tuda, ON . Pi 6$, OS. tkioda, ihtod, OE. 
plod (ME. Tiivde), OHG. diota, diot, people, nation. 
In Germany, the adj. was used (in the 9th c.) as a render- 
ing of Im vulgaris , to distinguish the 4 vulgar tongue 4 from 
the Iouin of the church and the learned ; hence it gradually 
came to be the current denomination of the vernacular, 
applicable alike to anyparticular dialect, and genetically to 
German as a whole. From the language, it was naturally 
extended to those ( who spoke it (cf. English), and thus 
grew to be an ethnic or national adjective ; whence a|so, in 
the 1 2th or 13th c , arose the name of the country, Diutisk- 
lant , now Deutschland, * Germany. In the 15th and 16th c. 
* Dutch ’ was used in England in the general sense in which 
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we now use ' German \ and In this sense it included the 
language and people of the Netherlands as part of the * Low 
Dutch or Low German domain. After the United Pro. 
vinces became an independent state, using the ‘ Nedrr- 
duytsch ‘orLow German of Holland as the national language, 
the term * Dutch * was gradually restricted in England to 
the Netherlander*, as being the particular divUion of the 
* Dutch * or Germans with whom the English came in con* 
tact in the 17th c. ; while in Holland itself duitsch. and in 
Germany deutsch, are, in their ordinary use, restricted to 
the language and dialects of the German Empire and of 
adjacent regions, exclusive of the Netherlands and Fries, 
land ; though in a wider sense ' deutsch ’ includes these also, 
and rnay even be used as widely as ‘ Germanic ’ or * Teu- 
tonic*. Thus the English use of Dutch has diverged from 
the German and Netherlandish use since 1600.J 

A. adj. 

+ 1. Of or pertaining to the people of Germany ; 
German ; Teutonic. Ohs . exc. as a historical 
archaism, and in some parts of U. S. : see H 1 and 
Dutchman. 


If irk Dutch , of or pertaining to the South Germans who 
inhabit the more elevated parts of Germany, High tier man , 
Low Dutch, of or pertaining to the Germans of the sea 
coast, and flatter districts in the north and north-west, 
Including the Netherlands and Flanders. 

c 1460 TowneUy Mvst . (Surtees) 311 Hie bnmes brcdcles. 
A home and a duch ax, his slcfc must be flekyt. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxli. 266 Lordes and kny^te* of nit 
countre of beme and of other duche tonges. 1530 Palsc.r. 
31 In propre names commyng out of the Grckc or dmitchc 
tong. isfi^SitVTK An A/t. Ai(f a, French and dowche writcis. 
1570 Levins Manip . 195/35 Dutchc, Teutonic us. 1^99 
Minmiku, Gente Alemdna, the high Dutch people, the high 
Germans. 160 x K. Johnson A'mgd. Com 11:70. (1603) 132 
When the Dutch knightes were l.ordes of the rountrey 
[Poland]. 161* Corvat ( rudittes 376 The Dutch word 
Zurich signifieth two kingdomes. 1788 M. C utler in Li/e % 
Jfrnls. A Corr. (1888) I. 404 Wc baited our hoiscs . . at the 
first house, a Dutch cabin [in Pennsylvania]. 1884 S 'at. 
Rev. 14 lune 385/2 The High- Dutch practice of ennobling 
every substantive with a capital. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing the * Low 
Dutch * people of Holland and the Netherlands. 

Dutch school , a school of painters and style of painting 
which attained its highest development in the Netherlands, 
in which commonplace subjects, chosen fiom ordinary or low 
life, received consummate artistic treatment. 

1**68 {title) Propositions or Articles drawn out of Holy 
Scripture, showing the Cause of continuall Variance in the 
Duch Church in London. 1 1606 Dkkkfr Acre Sinnes (Arb.) 
37 The short waste hangs oner a Dutch Botchers stall in 
Vtrich. x6tt Middlkton & Dkkkek Roaring i,irl 11, ii, 
Vou'll have the great Dutch slop 1617 Minmifu Due for 
s.v. Pitchman , The Duch nation abouc all other hauc had 
the glorie and fame . . for their valour in warre . . fortunate 
battels both by land and sea. 174a Poi*f Dune. iv\ 198 
Each fierce Logician .. dash'd thro’ thin and thick On 
German Crouzaz, and Dutch Burgcrsdyck. x8aa Scott 
Pirate xxvi, Brenda . . ran from her like a .Spanish mer- 
chantman from a Dutch caper. 1838 Murrays Hand-bk. 
N. Germ. 16 The collections of pictures of the Dutch 
school. 184s Tennyson Gardener 1 s Dan. 188 A Dutch love 
For tulips. 

3. Of or belonging to the Dutch ; native to, or 
coming from, Holland ; first used, introduced, in- 
vented, or made by the Dutch. 

159a Nashe P. Penilesse, [As hoary as Dutch butter]. 
1667 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc ) II. 131 A. W did 
transcribe on Dutch paper. x68x Trial S. C oiled ge 36 
There was ati Original drawn with a Pencil, upon Dutch 
Paper. 1695 Congrfvr Love for L. iv. xxi, Dreams and 
Dutch almanacs are to be understood by contraries. 1698 
Lend. Gas, No 3358/4, 5 Cane Chairs, 3 Dutch Chairs 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop x, Late o* the Dutch clock showed 
it to be. < 1881 Sva. Soc. Lex., Camphor , Dutch. Japan 
camphor is so called becau.se it was introduced into com- 
merce by the Dutch. 

b. Often distinguishing a particular sort of article, 
originally made in or imported from Holland : e.g. 

Dutch barn, brick, carpet, cate, cheese, clinker, 
drops, pen, pump: see quota. Dutch foil, gold, gilt, 
gilding, leaf; metal, a very malleable alloy of 1 1 parts 
of copper and a of zinc, beaten into thin leaves, and used 
as a cheap imitation of gold-leaf. Dutch liquid, oil, 
Ethene dichloride, 2 (CH* Cl), a thin oily liquid, having 
a sweetish smell and taste. Dutch mill, an oil mill for 
rape oil. Dutch pins, rubbers, a form of nine-pins or 

skittles. 

1886 W. A. Harris Techn. Diet. Fire Ins., * Dutch barn , 
a protection for hay, straw, & c\. having the supports and 
framework of a born, without the sido and end boarding. 
*657 R. I .icon Barbadoes (1673) Index 84 ’•Dutch Bricks, 
which they call Klinkers. two A. Rimmer Summer 
Rambles Manchester 35 Red ‘ Dutch ’ bricks in * Flemish 
bond*. 189$ Simmonds Did. Trade. * Dutch-carpet, a 
mixed material of cotton and wool, used for floor-coverings. 
*•74 Knight Diet. Meek., * Dutch-case {Minirig). a shaft- 
frame composed of four pieces of plank, used in shafts and 
galleries. 1700 S. L. tr. Frykcs V oy. E. hid 1 7, 5 ’'Dutch 
Cheeses. 1858 Simmonds Dut. Trade, Dutch-cheese, a 
small round cheese made on the Continent from skim milk. 


.896 S. C. Brers Gloss. Terms, " Dutch clinkers . a de- 
scription of bnck employed for paving stables and yards, 
being exceedingly hard. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chus. xxiv, 
A bottle of "Dutch Drops. 1898 Simmonds Did. Trade , 
Dutch-drops, a balsam or popular nostrum, prepared with 
oil of turpentine, tincture of guaiacum, nitric ether, suc- 
cinic acid, and oil of cloves. 1790 Symmek in Phil. Trans , 
LI. 375 A piece of paper, covered on one side with "Dutch 
gilding, toss Hone Every-day Bk. I. 51 Their .. ware has 
leaves of untarnished "dutch-gilt stuck on. Ibid. 1170 The 
gingerbread stalls . . were . . fine, from the "dutch gold on 
their . . ware. 1848 Fownes Stem. Chem. in. (ed. s) 404 
Pure "Dutch liquid is a thin colourless fluid, of agreeably 
fragrant odour, and sweet taste. 1851 Ojffic. Catal. Gt. Exhio . 
1 . 191 Dutch liquid, chloride of olefiant gas, a new aoses- 
Vol. III. 


thetic agent, said to be less irritating than chloroform. 1877 
Watts Fownes 'Cheat. (ed. 12; II. 69 Dutch liquid having 
been discovered by four Dutch chemists in 1795. iSss 
Hone Fvery-dajt Bk. 1. 1345 Instead of leaf gold.. they 
were covered, with "Dutch metal. c 1869 Ure in Cite Si. 

1. 09/a These mortars and press-boxes constitute what ate 
called "Dutch mills. 1717 51 Chambers Cprcl. s. v. Pen, 

* Dutch Few, are tho*e made of quills which have been 
passed through hot ashes, to take off the grosser flit and 
moisture thereof. iSox Strutt Sports A Past. 111. vii. ft 10 
"Dutch-pins is a pastime much resembling skittles; but 
the pins are taller and slenderer, especially in the middle 
pin, which is higher than the rest, and called the king-pin. 
1809 Sporting Mag XXXIV. 23 6 A match at Dutch-pins 
for mo guineas. 1867 bumii .Sat tor's H'ord-bk., * Dutch 
pump, a punishment so contrived that, if the prisoner would 
not pump hard, he was drowned. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 
Past. 111. vii. | 4. 238 Some call this game [long-bowling) 
"Dutch-rubbers. 

0 . In names of tiees and plants, of species or 
varieties introduced from Holland, or common in 
that country jorsometimes merely todistinguishthem 
from the common English variety or species ; e. g. 

Dutch Agrimony, Beech, C lover. Elm, HSteysuikle, 
Medlar ^Atesereon, Myrtle, Violet, Willow, etc. ; see these 
words. Dutch Mice, Carmcle, Lathyrns tuberosns Dutch 
Rushes, a species of Equisctum or Horse-tail used for 
|K)lishing; shave grass. 

1508 Turner Names Herbes A vj b, Albucum. groweth in 
gardincs in Anwcrp, it mayc be named in enghshc whyte 
affodil, or duche daffodil. Ibid. 1) v b. Ibid. E v. 1640 
Parkinson 1'hcaf. Bot. 1156 Sweet Dutch grn^sc with a 
tufted head. 1731-45 Milieu Card. Kalenda > 79 Imperial, 
Cos and Brown Dutch lettuces, /bid, The large-rootrd 
Dutch Parsley. 1809 Loudon Etuyd. Plants 208 note, 

U ’lotus suberosa , often called the Dutch Elm. Ibid, Hyt 
note, Equisctum hyentale is imported from Holland under 
the name of Dutch rushes. 1849 Carpenth< Peg. Phys 
I 757 Minute particles of silex or flinty substance, whose 
presence renders one species,.. the ‘ Dutch Rush valued for 
its use in polishing furniture ami pewter utensils, i860 
Gardener's Chron. 774/i Lathyrns tubtrosus .is ociftsion- 
ally cultivated under the name of Dutch Mice. 1888 G. S. 
I’oulcer Fain. Trees Ser it 142 The Dutch Elm .. was 
introduced by William 111. for clipped hedges, on account 
of its rapid giowlh. : 

4. Characteristic of or attributed to the Dutch ; j 
often with an opprobrious or derisive application, 
largely due to the rivalry and enmity Inrtwccn the 
English and Dutch in the 1 ;th c. 

Often with allusion to die drinking habits ascribed to the 
‘Dutch’; also to the broad heavy figures attributed to the 
Netherlander*, or to their flat-hoitomed % esscls. Sometimes 
little more than = foreign, un-English. 

Dutch auction, bargain, concert, coinage, gleek, night- 
ingale, uncle', see Auction, Bargain, etc. Dutch comfort, 1 
consolation, defence, feast, palate, reckoning, widow*, see 1 
quots. Dutch wife, nn open frame of ratnn or cane used j 
in the Dutch Indies, etc. to rest the limhs upon in bed j 

187a Daily Tel. 30 Nov. ( Farmer) The old Dutch am tion, 
by which an article was put up at a high pric**, and, if j 
nobody accepted the offer, then reduced to a lower, the 
sum first requited being gradually decreased until a fair 
value was attained *654 Whitlock / botomta 28 '1 lie 
t ontract. .is not (like "Dutch Bargains) made in Drinkc. 
1796 Grosf Dut. / nig. T., * Dutch Comfort, thank < iod it 
is no worse. 1773 Barrington in Phil, irons. LX II I. 26/ 
What is commonly called a K DutGi concert, when several 
tunes are played together. 1B67 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk , 

" Dutch consolation . ‘Whatever ill befalls you, there's 
somebody that’s worse’; or ‘It's very unfortunate, but 
thank God it’s no worse’. 1888 All Year Round o June 
542 (Farmer) The expression often heard, ‘Thank Heafen, 
it is no worse', is sometimes called Dutch consolation. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vi, I ain afraid Mr. Jones 
maintained a kind of "Dutch defence, and treacherously 
delivered up the garrison without duly weighing his 
allegiance to the fair Sophia. «7 *S Grose Diet. Yu/g. T., 

" Dutch feast, where the entertainer gets drunk before his 
guests. 1678 Norris* Coll. Misc. Preb (1699) 3 Fit only for 
a Tavern entertainment ; and that too among Readers of 
a "Dutch Palate, a 1700 B, E. Du t. Cant. Crew, * Dutch - 
Reckoning, or A Ite-mall, a verbal or Lump-account with- 
out particulars. 1867 Smyth Sailors H otd-bk., Dutch 
reckoning, a bad day' s work, all in the wrong. 1608 Mid- 
di kton Trick to catch Old One lit. iii, Hoard. What is that 
Florence? a widdow? Dra. Yes, u "duch widdow. H bo. 
How? Dra. Thats an English drab sir. 

5. Comb, (parasynthetic and adverbial), as Dutch- 
bellied \ -butlt, - buttocked (see note to 4 ) ; Dutch- 
cut (like yews, etc. in Dutch gardening). 

167* R. Wild Dtclar. Lib. Cause. 7 Such a Dutch-bellied, 
blundering, boreal Month os this March. 1876 Rep. Trench 
Capers 4 Aug. in Marvell Growth PoPcryiioy^) 59 Whether 
(as is imputed) all the Ships taken arc Dutch built? 18*3 
Moork Fables ii. 8 Some wished them tall ; some thought 
your dumpy, Dutch-built the true Legitimate. z868 Darw in 
Anirn . PI. II. xii. 8 The farmers continued to select 
cattle with large hind-quarters, until they made a strain 
called ‘ Dutch-buttockeu I893T. C. Fjnlayson Ess. etc 
97 Many allow themselves to be ‘Dutch-cut ’. 

B. sb. [Elliptical use* of the adj.] 

1. The German language, in any of its forma. 
Obs. cxc. in High Dutch « German [ Hoch Deutsch ] ; 
Low Dutch ~\j>vr German [Platt Deutsch ], that 
of ’the north and north-west (including Nether- 
landish : see next), which has not undergone the 
High German consonant-mutation, and thus is in 
form nearer to English and Scandinavian. 

Pennsylvania Dutch, a degraded form of High German 
(orig. from the Rhine Palatinate and Switzerland) spoken 
by the descendants of the original German settlers in 
Pennsylvania. , I 

e sph Wyclie Set. lYks. lll. 100 Whe^er it be. . wryten in j 
Latin in Englyssche or in Frcnsche or Ducbyssche [r.r. , 


Duche). 1489 Caxton Prgf. to Malory's A 1 thur, Hookes . 
as wel in duche ytalyen sjiaynysshe and gtek>*she as in 
fientshe. 1547 Hoordr Introd. Knenvl. xv. u#7°) *&3 In 
Denmark, .tneyr speche is Douche. # iul Tvrnfr {tith) 
1‘he names of heroes in Greke, Latin, English, l)uch and 
Frenche. 1578 L> if Dodoens v. xxxi. 590 Called . .in high 
Douche, Mehuincn : in base Almslane, Meloenen : m 
Knglishe, Melon*, a 1834 Chatman Alphonsns 11. Plays 1871 
III 219 Goth! Aunt, teach me so much Dutch to a*k hri 
pardon. Empress. Say so : Guedigrs fraud in vergebet 
, miis (etc.). 1 68a R. W are Foies W Firebrands 11. 11 

Translated out of Low-Dutch. *711 Uk For Mem Cava- 
lier (1840) (to, I spoke high Dutch. 1756-7 It A ‘ eyslfr'* 
Trap. (1760) IV. 326 A chronicle of Nurenberg, in High- 
I hitch, written in the >ear 1585. 1871 Earle Philol. hug. 
i onguc ft 17 The Saxon* wete a border people, and spoke 
a Low Dutch strongly impregnated ^w it h Scandinavian 
associations. 

2. The language of Holland or the Netherlands. 

1*647 H. Hhmiam {title), A copiou* English ami Ncthci- 
duyuh Dictionaries a 1708 Dorrit (Mason), Thy i»la>sai»* 
i Midi I’d sweat they weic translated out of Dutch. *87* 
Lari 1 Fluid, hng. Tongue ft 570 The pronoun of the 
, second person singular is Tost in Dutch. 187a K. MoRRih 
Hut Out/. Fug Accid ft 0 ’1 o the !a»w German division 
, belong the following languages' (1) Gothic (3) Frisian., 

1 (3) Dutch .(4) Flemish (5) Old Saxon ..(6) English. 

j b. Double (f high) Dutifr. a language that one 
| docs not understand, gibberish. 

1769 Dibdin Pwr Jack ii. Why 'twas just nil as one as 
High Dutch. 18781' H.Waii tr. Moltlre I. 1 i6(Faiinei) 
Though I have said them (prayers) daily now these fifty 
1 \ ears, they are still double Dutch to me. Shjmokon 

.Serin. XXV. 297 l he pieuchcr preaches double Dutch or 
I Greek, or soinetning of the sort 

I 3. The Dutch (//.) fa. The Germans. Obs. b.The 
| people of Holland and the Netherlands ; formerly 
I called also Lcnv Dutch, (t Rare pi, Dutches.) 

XJ77 Reruembr. Life Gascoigne (Arb.) ly Wel plAste at 
length, among the drunken Dutch [margin He sened in 
I Holland], 1601 R. Johnson Kingd . 4- tornmw (1603) 1^3 
1 Of mercenary soldiers .. he had 4300 Polonians : of chit- 
chnfisc* (that arc under the Polonians) alxnitc 4000, Dutches 
mid Soottes ahoute 150. /bid. 257 He is served by the 
Swir/ersand the Dutch. t83* T. Powell Tom all trade* 
(1876* i(>4 When our acquaintance tookc first life with those 
of the Low Countries, .the Dutch uskt him lour KiiiImis- 
siKlorj what handicraft our King was brought up unto, 
1848 H. Hexham Nitherdutch \ Fug. Dirt. Pref, Having 
of late compiled a large English and Netherdutcli Die- 
tionarie . . foi the accommodation of the Ncthrrdutchrs 
w-ho arc desirous to attaine unto the knowledge, of 0111 
English Tongue 1666 Drydkn Ann Mt*ab. clxvit, The 
toils of war we must endure, And from the injurious Dutch 
redeem the seas. 1777 Watson Philip // (1819) 345 The 
success of Philip’s arms excited m tnc Dutt h and Flem- 
ings the mo*t alarming apprehensions, c i$*6 G. Canning 
( in Lv ra A leg antiaru tu 1867. 14H) In matters of commerce, 
the fault of the Dutch Is giving too little and asking too 
much Sir J. Sinciair Corr. II. 180 'live Dutch are 

distinguished by a great desire for cleanliness. 

o. To beat the Dutch, to do something extra- 
ordinary or startling. That beats the Dutch, that 
beats everything, tollou . 

*775 Rcvotut. .Song in New Fug. Hht Reg. Apr. (1837) 
191 (Bartlett) Our caigoes of meat, drink, and c loath*, beat 
the Dutch. 

f C. adv. In Dutch (or German) fashion. Ob r. 

a 1601 ? Mansion Paxqutl 4* Nath. it. 3(4 Drinkc Dutch, 
like gallants, let’s drinke vpscy freeze. 

Ilcnce Du tchllka a.; Dn toh^jr adv , in a Dutch 
fashion, like the Dutch. 

*599 H. Butte* Dvc/i Dry Dinner P. \, On English 
fooic ' wanton I talianly : . Dm lily drink : breath Indian!)'. 
18*8 W. Al t sion in IrxnnPs Life 4 Lett. (1864) I. *97 
Impenetrably, and most Dutchly grave. X889H1KMFY Tour 
m Phaeton 203 Elat Dutchlike country. 

Dutch, v. [f. prcc. adj.] trims. To clarify and 
harden fquillsj by plunging them in heated sand 
or rapidly pashing them through a fire. 

1783 Loud. Chron. yfr Sept. 231/1 Advt, The whole art 
of Dutching, Clarifying, and Making of Quill* perfectly 
Gear and hard. 1788 f Yam an of Honor III 3 » 5 H ardened 
like a uuit!, by lieing Dutched. 1837 Whittock, *u_. 
Cflinpt. Bk. Trades (1842) 373 We imported vast quantities 
of quills from Hamburgh, Rotterdam, etc., and tliese were 
clarified or Dutched. 

Drrtohcr 1 . rare. [f. Dutch, after Gcr. deulscher.] 
A Dutchman ; in earlier use, a German. 

167X Crownk Juliana 11. Dram. Wks 1873 I. 45 There 
have I ..lroardcd the French-man, the high I Hitcher, the 
Spnniard, the (irecian. 1818 Bleu few Mag. III. 402 Re- 
viled the Dutcher* as Poltroons and Shirks. 

Du*toher 2 . [f. Dutch v.] (Seequot.) 

1879 Urds Did . Arts II. 333 deaf hers) Quills are 
dressed by the London dealers.. the principal woikcr is 
called a Dutcher. 

Dutchess, obs. form of Dlciiehh. 

Dutchify (dn-tjifoi , v. [f. Dutch a . + -fy.} 
tram. To make Dutch ; to render Dutch-likc. 

x68o H oh. Cavalier 13 So much Dutchified, as to under- 
stand the Phrase Hogon-Mogan. 1774 J Q. Adam* Diary 
11 Sept. Wks. II. t79 We . .heard . . a Dutchified English 
j)raycr and preachment. x8it Coleridge Ltd. Shaks.xx. 
(1856) 115 In modern poems, where all is so dutchified, if I 
may use the word, by the most minute touches, that the 
reader naturally asks why words, and not painting, are 
used, sloo Murray's Mag. Apr. 453 Die admixture tends 
to Anglicize the Dutch rather than to Dutchify the English. 

t Dutchkin, a. nonce-wd. Obs. (T. Dutch + 
-Kiir: cf. alkin , etc.] Of * Dutch* or German 
kind or fort 

1578 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Epil. 31 (Arb.) 81 What be 
they? women? masking in mens weedes ? wltn dutchkin 
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dublcts, and with lerkins jaggdr 9 With Spanish spang*, 
and ruffe* set out of France Y 

Dutohluid (<lj> ljl*ndx 
+ 1 . [«Gor. J>eutschland.] Germany. Ohs. 

Divided into High DuL Aland and Low Dutchland, the 
latter including, and sometime* definitely meaning, the 
Netherlands. 

1547 11 a » v Set. I Cks. (1849) ®43 Both in England and 
Dutchland also. 156* J. WvTMitKStr. Cabin's Pro/. Treat. 
Titlcp., In France, Dutchland, Spaine. 1561 Shutf. 
An tut. Bja, Trier in lowe Doutchcland. 1599 Minmiku 
SO. /he/,, AlemaHa, Germanic, high Dutchland. <<1634 
Ciiafmam Alphonsas Play* 1873 III. ao6 Brave Duke of 
Saxon, Dutcnland's greatest hope. 

2 . Holland, the Netherlands, rare. 

1617 Minshku P hi tor , Pnchland or Low Countries. 
>865 Mrs. Hawtiiornf in Bridce Pets. Recoil. N. Haw - 
thorne ( » 89 3 > 104 Do we not lute to see even a common 
object of still life truthfully represented by the great masters 
of Dutchland Y 

Dutchman .dut/man). ff. Hutch n.-f Man.] 
+ 1 . A ( lei man; a man of Teutonic race. Obs. 
cxc. locally in U.S. 

1387 Trpvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 953 pc woodnesse of 
Duchcsmen [ furore w Teutonicorum]. 1413 Ptlgr. Sowte 
(Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 80 Re it duyssne man or lumbnrd or 
ony other nacion. 1338 Wriothfsley Chron. (1875 ) I. 90, 
3 men and 1 woman, all Duchcmen borne. 1370 Levins 
Manip a 1 /a Dutchman, Teutonicux. *399 Shakb. Much 
Ado tn. ii. 33 To bee a Dutchman to day, a Frenchman to 
morrow. 16x7 Minsheu Ductor, A Pitchman or German. 
Vi[de] German. 1788 M. Cutler in Life , Jmlx . if Coir. 
(1888) I. 404 Thi* »* a good house, kept by a Dutchman 
(in Pennsylvania]. 

2 . An inhabitant of Holland or the Netherlands. 
1396 Edward III , in. i. 25 In Ncthcrland, Among those 

euer bibbing Epicures, Those frothy Dutch men, puff with 
double-beer. *617 Minshku Due tor , A Pitchman, or one 
of the Low Countries. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Coy. E. Pul. 
66 A (nil of Brandy (the best thing in the World to inspire 
Courage into a Dutch-man) 1873 F. C. Hi knano^A' Time 
i, Uncle Van Clvm wax a Dutchman. Mod. Is he a German 
or a Dutchman? 

b. Phr. I'm a Dutchman, i. e. some one that 
1 am not at all : as the alternative clause to an 
assertion or questioned hypothesis, colloq. 

1837 Thackfray Ravensnving iii. If there’s a better- 
dressed man in Europe.,rn» a Dutchman. 1856 Rkaoe 
Never too late Hi, If there is as much gold on the ground 
of New South Wales us will make me a wedding-ring, I 
am a Dutchmnn. Mod. It is my brother, or I’m a Dutch- 
man. 

3 . A Dutch ship. 

Flying Dutchman : a. A legendary spectral shin sup. 
posed to be seen in the region of the Cape of Good Hope: 
also, the captain of this ship, said to have been condemned 
to sail the seas for ever. d. In recent years, applied to 
n particular express train on the (treat Western Railway 
running I»etwccn London and Bristol. 

1657 B. I.iCiON Barbados (1673) 19 There was a Dutch 
man that lay there hut three dayes, and in that little stay 
lost two Anchors. 1676 Drydkn Aurenrz. Dcd., The> 
give it no more (Quarter, than a Dutch-Man would to an 
English Vessel in the Indies. 1813 Scott Rokeby n. xi. 
note, A fantastic vessel, called by sailors the Plying 
Dutchman. 1839 Marryat fhant. Ship ix, I fear no 
Flying Dutchman. 1870 Bradwood The O. V, H. 25 The 
Flying Dutchman from Paddington. 

4 . Carpentry . (Sec quot.) 

1874 Knic.ht Piet. Meek., Dutchman ( Carpentry ), a 
playful name for a block or wedge of wood driven into a gap 
to hide the fault in a badly made joint. 

6. Comb., as Dutchman’s breeches, (a) a name 
in U.S, of the plant Dicentra Cucullaria ; (b) Naut. 
(see quot. 1867); Dutchman’s laudanum, a 
climbing shrub allied to the passion-flower, Passi- 
Jiora Afurucuja ( Murucuja ocellata ) ; also, a nar- 
cotic prepared from this ; Dutchman’s pipe, (a' 
‘an American name for Aris/olothia Sipho * ( 'l 're as. 
Dot. 1866); ( b ) the nest of the South American 
wasp. 

*758 P. Browns Jamaica 328 The Bull-hoof or Dutch- 
man’s Laudanum, .a climber, whose fruit is.. about the sire 
of a large olive. 1837 Dungmron Med. Lexicon 315 Dutch- 
man's Pine, Aristolochia Hirxuta. 1863 Wood Hornet 
without H. xxiii. (1868) 421 The South American wasp, 
which makes the nest popularly called the ‘Dutchman's 
pipe'. 1866 Treat. Rot. 400/1 Dicentra Cucullaria , is 
known in the United States as Dutchman'* Breeches, from 
the shape of the spurred flower. 1867 Smyth Sailors IConB 
bk., Dutchman's breeches, the paten of blue sky often seen 
when a gale is breaking, is said to be, however small, 
‘enough to make a pair of breeches for a Dutchman ', 
Hence Dutehmaii-lilcc, a. 

x6xa W. Sc later Christians Strength 5 That same vn- 
measurable and Dutchmanlike drinking. 

Dutohpeeres, corrupt f. Douzkpers, Ohs. 
Dirtohwom&n. [See Dutchman.] ta. A 
German woman. Obs. cxc. locally in U.S. b. 
A woman of Holland or the Netherlands. 

1788 M. Cutler in Life, Jmls. hr Corr. (1888) I. 400 HU 
wife is the handsomest, smartest, and most delicate Dutch- 
woman we have seen on the road . . she was bom in Germany, 
and came over when a child. Mod. Mrs. L. is a Dutch 
woman, a native of Haarlem. 

Drrtchy, a. [f. Dutch + - y i. ] Dutch-like. 

F. Gray Lett. (1891) 495 I was .. copying out Grise- 
bani 1 x manuscripts for tne printer (for the printer won't 
\ Dutchy-looking thing). 1893 J. H. Ross in 
Aiwrj Business (New Haven, Conn.) 127 The faces [in 
Kem brand t s Smptuie pit turesj are not ideal hut Dutchv. 
Dutony, obs. form of Duciiy. 


t Data* Obs. Shortened form of dedule, Dr.- j 
DUIT, enjoyment, pleasure. 

a 1300 Fall Passion 24 in F.. E. P. (1869) 13 Of pnradis 
be grete dute. c 1905 Land Cokaygnt 9 ibid. 156 po} her 
be Toi and grete dute, 13 . Caw. (f Gr. Knt. 1020 Muth 
dut watz |>er dryuen hat day. 1 

Dute, obs. form of Doubt. 

DuteOUC a. Also 6-7 dutious. [f. 

Duty -f -ou8 ; cf. the earlier beauteous .] Character- 
ized by the performance of duty to a superior ; 
dutiful, submissive, obedient, subservient. (Of 
persons and their actions, etc.) 

1593 Shakb. Lucr. 1360 And yet the duteous vassal scarce 
is gone. 1594 — Rich. HI, 11. i. 63, I intreat e true peace 
of you, Winch I will purchase with my dutious serutcc. 
1603 “ L ear iv. vi. 258 Duteous to the vices of thy Mistris. 
\$e f $ Milton Tetraut. Wks. (1847) 190/2 But the law can 
compel the offending party to be more duteous. *698 
Dryden On a Lady who dud at Bath 3^ A daughter 
duteous, and a sister kind. 174a Young Nt. Th. 1. 417 And 
only wish, As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
1803 Scott Last Mtnstr. 1. ni. Nine-and-twenty yeomen 
tall WaitTO, duteous, on them all. 

Hence Duteoualy adv. ; Dn Uonin*n 
x66o Jfr. Taylor Duct. Pubit. 111. v. (R.), Whatever 
dutiouxness or observance comes nAerwards. 1814 Words- 
worth Ex curs. vii. 667 Once every day be duteously re- 
paired To rock the rradlc of the slumbering babe. x8m 
Scott Nigel xxvii, Kneeling duteously down. 1839 I, 
Stfri.ing Ess. etc. (1848) I. 311 (Carlyle) Without laith, 
affect ionatcncss, duteousne-is, truth. 

Dutiable (diriti,ab’l), a. [f. Duty + -able.] 
Liable to duty ; on which a duty is levied. 

1774 A. Young Pot. A nth. (L., s, v. Excise), The number 
of Jutyablc articles. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. if It. Jrnls . 

II. 20 1 He inquired whether I had any dutiable articles. 

Ckamb. Jml. 26 J an. 58/2 Goods now comprised in the 
tariff as ' dutiable 

Dutied (di/Ptid), a. U.S. [f. Duty + -ed 2 J 
Subjected to duty; on which duty is charged. 

1771 T. Jefferson Let. Writ. i8u2 1 . 394 Everything but 
the dutied articles. 1866 A. L. Bf.rry Elan. Pol. Ecotu 
(187 1) 522 Goods into which dutied goods have entered. 

Dutiful (di/Z'tifitl), a. [f. Duty 3- -fuj,.] 

1. Full of ‘duty*, i, c. that which is due to a 
superior ; rendering the services, attention, and re- 
gard that arc due. 

155» Hvlokt, Dutifull or dewtifull, o/Kciosus. 1590 J. 
Smviii in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 57 With all ductifull 
resjject unto your Lordship. 1704 J. Trait Abra-Mult it. 

». 401 How can 1 pay dutiful Allegiance To him? 1748 
Kt< haroson Clarissa ( 181 r) I. xviii. 134 If words were to 
pass for duty, Clnrivui Harlowc would be the dutifullcst 
« hild breathing. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 511 
Dutiful and loyal subjects of the King ofGreat Britain, 
t 2 . Relating to duty or obligation. Obs. rare. 

1588 A. King tr. Cantu a s' Catech. T77 Quhilk [cardinal] 
veriut?s ar also cnlled official or dewetifull, for that of thamc 
proccidsal kynd of offices and dcwtics, 

Butifally (di/ 7 *tifiili), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 1 
Tn a dutiful manner; with the regard and observ- 
ance that is due. 

153a Hulokt, Dutifullvc or dewtifullyc, offii lose. 1379-80 
North Plutarch 194 (K.) Citizens, whose persons and purse 
did dutifully serve the c ommonwenllh in their warx.^ 163a 
Litiigow Trav. v. 171 Having dutifully taken my Counge 
of many worthy friends. x8x6 Southky Poers Ptlgr . 
Proem, Ye Nymphs. .Whom I have dutifully served so long. 

DutifolneflS (di/Ptiiuln£g). [f. as prcc. + 
-KE8M.] The quality of being dutiful ; the habit of 
due performance of obligations to superiors. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Eptsf. 329 The auncicnt duetiful- 
ncssc, whi«Ti I owe to your reverence. 1611 Sfred Hist. 

Gt. Brit. ix. xix. (1632) 932 Wc doe it rather out of a sense 
of our dutifulnesse. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I, 
xxxvi. 264 A dutifulness so exemplary. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men I. ii. 277 His dutifulness, .to hi* Parents. 

Dutiless (di/Ptilus), a. [f. Duty + -less.] 

1. Wanting in the performance of duty; undutiful. 
Obs. or arch. 

159a Nobody if Someb. in Simpson Sch, Shahs. (1878) I. 

298 To be so dutilcsse unto the Qucene. a *603 T. Cart- 
wright Confut. Rhein. N. T. (1618) 155 Wee are not so 
dutilcsse to endevour any such thing. 1889 Swinmurnr 
Stud, in Prose + P, (1894) 3 °* The heartless and dutiless 
young king. 

2 . On which duty has not been paid, (nottce-usc.', 
1894 Crockett Raiders 37 The lads who bring over the 

duties* gear from Hollantfnnd the Isle of Man. 

Dutra, -troa, -troy, -try, var. Dkwtby, Obs , 
Dutte, obs. form of Doubt, and of Dit v . 

Duttee, dutty, obs. forms of Dhoti. 

Duty (di/ 7 -ti). Forms : 3 deuyte, 4 dewete, 
(dwete), 4-5 duete(0, duytff, 4-6 deute, dew- 
te(e, 5 dutee, (dywt©), dwte, 5-6 dute, dutye, 

5- 7 dutie, 6 deuty, duitie, Sc. deuitie, dewite, 

6- 7 dew(e)tie, -y(e, duetie, -y(e, 6- duty. 

[a. A K. duetf duii t ( } dnvett, f, du, due Due : see -ty, 
and cf. beauty, fealty. Not recorded in continental 
French: cf. Devoir,] 

1. The action and conduct due to a superior; 
homage, submission; due respect, reverence; an 
expression of submission, deference, or respect. 

i»97 K- Glouc. (1724) 316 pe kyng .. gret deuyte tolde of 
hem, vor her gentrysc. c 1386 Chauckr Knt.'s T. 2202 
That goode Arcite. . Departed i* with duetee and honour 
Out of this fotile privonne of thi* lyf. c 1483 Digby Myst. 
(1882) iv. 994 To do h>m rcuercnce 8 t dewtee. 1331 T. 


Wilson Logike (1580)70 [To] dooe hi* dutie with hi* Cappe 
of to hi* better, sot Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 147 Stay not 
thy complement, 1 forgiuc thy duetie, adue. i6oa — ft am, 
1 . il 252 Our duty to your Honour. 1703 Rowe FairPenit. 
Ded., What Duty, what Submission shall they not pay to 
that Authority? 1831 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace { 1877) 
III. v. ix. 383 Before noon came the lord mayor, with 
aldermen and other members of the Corporation, to offer 
their duty on behalf of the city of London. 2873 Princess 
Alice in Mem. 15 June (1884) 337 Many, many kisses from 
nil children, and William:* respectful duly. 

b. spec. An action due to a feudal superior or 
lord ol a manor. Cf. also 3 c. 

1803 Elton & Mackay Law of Copyholds App. v. No. 17. 
502 To have and to hold, .according to the custom of the 
manor, by and under the rents, duties, and services there- 
for due and of right accustomed. 

f 2 . That which is owing to any one ; (one’s) 
due ; a debt ; a charge, fee, etc. legally due ; a due 
portion or allowance. Of duty ; as a debt or thing 
due. Obs. a. with possessive of the person to 
whom it is due. 

n 386 Chaucer FriaCs T. 54 His maister had not half hi* 
duttee. Ibid. 93 To reyien vp a rente That longcth to my 
loidcs duetee. c 1440 Generydes 2016 He and his ayeris 
claymeth it of dewte. 1478 Sir J. Pastqn in Fasten Lett . 
No. 779 III. 16 6 Dyversc have lost mony er they cowde 
gete thcr dywtcs owte off the Staple. 1487 Act 3 Hen. F 7 /, 
c. 4 [5I Preamb., To defraude thcr crcditoursjof their duties. 
1306-34 Tin dai e Matt. xx. 14 Take that which is thy duty. 

Luke xii. 42 To geve them their duetie of meate at due 
season. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1 573) a.31/1 To him that worketh 
is the rewarde not geuen of fauour, but of duetye. 164a tr. 
Perkins ’ Ft of. Bk. xi. 9 755 A stranger by his act without 
my assent shall not take away my duty. 

b. with possessive of the person by whom it 
is due. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 141 (Mat*.) How may this be 
that thou art froward To hooly chirchc to pay thy dewtee. 
1540 Hyrdr tr. Fives' Instr. Ckr. Worn. (1592) Bbviijj, To 
pay their duty unto nature, a* their creditor. 1373 Sattr. 
Poems Reform, xlii. 198 Kirkis. .doi* also pay Thair dewtie 
alsweill as thay. x6a8 Coke On Litt. 291a, If A. be ac- 
countable to B. and B. rcleaseth him all his duties. 

3 . A payment due and enforced by law or custom, 
r 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 150 He sholde be free 
of all manor of duytes the space of x. yerea. 1381 Marbfck 
Bk. of Notes 559 Therewith were they quite of all duetye*;, 
both of rent, custome, tribute, and tollc. 

spec, f a. Payment for the services of the church. 
Chiefly pi. Obs. (superseded by dues). 

1431 F.. E. Wills (1882) 88 Y willc that my parisshe 
chirches liauo alle here ducteev 1514 Test . Ebor. (Surtees) 
V. 53, I will that the parrysh prest and the parrysh elerke 
have thcr dewty as they by custome liavo hadde aforetyme. 
1546 Supplic. Poore Commons (E% E. T. S.) 86 These 
charitable men . . woulde not take the paynes to bury the 
dead corps, on lewie they had theyr dutye, as they call it, 
153a Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, r lhc man shal gcue 
vnto the woman a ring, laying the same vpon the boke with 
the accustomed duty to the priest and elerke [so also in 1662]. 
136s Child Marriages (E. K. T. S.) 130 That they shuld 
resort to their owne parish churchc..and pay their dutie* 
accordingly. 

b. A payment to the public revenue levied 
upon the import, export, manufacture, or sale of 
certain commodities, the transfer of or succession 
to property, licence to use certain things or practise 
certain trades or pursuits, or the legal recognition 
of deeds and documents, as contracts, receipts, 
certificates, protests, affidavits, etc. Applied to the 
payments included under the several heads of cus- 
toms, excise, licences, stamp-duties, probate and suc- 
cession duties (death duties), inhabited house duty. 

In general, ‘dutie** differ from other taxes in that they arc 
levied upon specific article* or tran*action*, and not upon 
peroons whether by capitation or in proportion to their in. 
come or possession*. But the distinction is not strictly 
observed in language ; a ‘ window-tax ' and * dog-tax ' arc 
duties, a* much a* tne inhabited house duty, or the duty on 
men-servants. 

1474 Caxton CAssse 120 The costumes, tolles, sea wage, 
pcRgcs and duetee* of the cytees, 1509-10 Act 1 Hen. 
CHI , c. so. § 1 Yf eny concelemcnt be founde in the mer* 
chaundez of the dewetye aforescid [= poundage). 1330 
Palsgr. 216/1 Dutie or exaction, exaction. 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 11 Oct., Here, having payd some small duty, we 
bought some trifle* offer’d us by the souldiers, but with- 
out going on shore. z66o Act 12 Chat. II, c. 4 Schcd. of 
Rule* r. 4, Any kind of Wines w A formerlie have paid all 
the dutye* of the Tonnage inwardes. 1669 Sc. Acts Chas. II, 
c. o The tolls customes and other dewtie* belonging to the 
said yeerlie fair and weeklie mercat. 1703 Load. Go*. No. 
4154/4, 86 Hogshead* of. .White Wide, .to be deliver'd free 
of all Duties, except the Orphans Duty. *7** Swift Jml. 
to Stella a Oct., Cards are very dear : there is a duty on 
them of sixpence a pack. 17** Act 10 Anne, c. 19. 9 34 The 
said Books, Prints, and Maps as are to pay the said Duties 
ad Valorem. 171# Addison Sped. No. 445 1* 3 , 1 am informed 
by my Bookseller he must raise the Price of every single 
Paper to Two-pence, or that he shall not be able to pay the 
Duty of it. 1766 Franklin Exam . Wks. 1887 III. 447 By 
taxes they [the American colonists] mean internal taxes ; by 
duties they mean custom*. 1803 McCulloch Pol. Ecmu 
lit. viii. 387 High duties were laid on foreign com when im- 
ported. ' 1894 Act 57 & 58 Viet. c. 30. 9 34 Duties of income 
tax granted by this aet. 1894 Harcourt Sp. Ho, Commons 
16 Apr., The death duties have grown up piecemeal and 
bear traces of their fragmentary origin. .There exist at pre- 
sent five duties, and there is a wide distinction between them 
that may be illustrated by the Probate and Legacy Duty. 

o. Sc. law. A payment made in recognition of 
feudal superiority ; hence, the rent of a feu or lease- 
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hold tenement (.perpetual or for a term of years). 
Mails and duties : see Mail. 

,'SjS HtUiNUh-N Cron. Scot. xi. viii. (Jain.), He di*- 
chorgit thame of all mali* and dewteU audit to nym for > . 
verb to cum. “?«S I .INDKKAY (Pit%cottiel Chron . Slot. 
(i?a8) 169 Constrained to pay the yearly duty and mail*, 
of the said lands. 1606 Sc. Acts Jos. VI , c. 13 {title). 
Act in favouris of his Majestcis vasselli* for payment of 
their blenshe duetics. 1669 St. Acts Chat. II, c.5 But 
preiudice to Superiors, to v*e poinding against their Va*- 
sails for their few duties. 1713 Blench-auty [see Blanch 
sb. elJ. t86i W. Mkil Diet. Law Scot. s.\., Feu-duty 
. . 1 ne feu-duty is truly a ^ rent in cattle, grain, money , 
or services, generally agricultural ; varying in amount 
from an adequate to a merely elusory rent. 

4. Action, or an act, that is due in the way of 
moral or legal obligation ; that which one ought 
or is bound to do ; an obligation, (The chief cur- 
rent sense.) 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. IK Prol. 360 (MS. Gg. 4. 37) Hym 
owitn o verry duetee. . wel to heryn here excusacyonx. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ay /non xiv. 334 Yet have 1 lever to serve 
you, as mi dute is for to doo. 15*6-34 Tindale Luke xvil 
10 We have done that which was ourc duetyc to do. 1530, 
etc. Bounden duty [see Bounden 5]. 1560 Bibi.e (Genov.) 

Feel, x ii. 13 Feare God and kepe his commandments: for 
this is the whole dutle of man. 1651 Hobbes Lexnath. 11. 
xxxi. 186 The entire Knowledge of Civill duty. 1748 But- 
ler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 317 Economy is the duty of all 

r rsons, without exception. 1805 (ax Oct.) Nklson in 
K. Laughton Nelson xi. (1895) aai (Signal at Trafalgar) 

* England expects that every man will do his duty.* 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 15 To do one’* duty thoroughly 
is not easy in the most peaceable times. 1876 Mozlky Univ. 
Serm. ix. (1877)783 The New Testament says comparatively 
Jittlc about dudes to equals, and enlarges upon duties to 
inferiors. 

b. Absolutely: Moral obligation ; the bind- 
ing force of what is morally right. (Sometimes 
personified.) 

1579 I.yly Euphues (Arb.) 195 Where duetie can haue no 
shewc, honest ic can beure no sway. 1671 Milton /*. A*, ill. 
173 Zeal and duty arc not slow, But on Occasion’s forelock 
watchful wait. 173a I.aw Serious C. ix. (ed. 1) 13a Out of 
a pious tender sense of Duty. 1805 Wordsw. Ode to Duty 
i, Stem Daughter of the Voice of God ! O Duty 1 1869 
Lowell Parting of Ways 8 The figure of a woman veiled, 
that said, 1 My name is Duty, turn and follow me 1894 
Wolselky Marlborough 11 . xci. 445 In England the noble, 
selfless word * duty * has long been the motto of her most 
famous warrior sons. 

6 . The action which one’s position or station 
directly requires ; business, office, function. 

1375-S9 in Eng. Gilds * 3 »f en y • * haue dwellid in be bre- 
therhede vij. aer, and done perto alle pe duytes with-in be 
tyine. 1303 Gowkk Conf. I. 12 Which is the propre duetee 
Belongend unto the presthode. xgxa Act 4 lien. VII l , t. i, 
Saif.. Constables do not theire dutic as is uforesayd. 1335 
CoVKRDA! k i Chron.x. 27 Their dewtye was to gcue attenid- 
aunce to open euery mornynge. 1698 Fkykk Acc E. huh a 
if P. ioa Other Fakiers (whose Duty it is daily to salute 
the Sun at his Height, Rising, and Setting, with their 
Musick). 1847 Marry at Childr. N. Forest iii, His father. . 
was. .too aged to do the duty [of forest rangerj. 

b. EccL Performance of the prescribed services 
or offices of the church ; in R. C. Ch attendance 
at the public services, confession, communion, etc. 

Ministerial or clerical duty % or (with contextual indica- 
tion) simply duty : the regular ministration and service of 
a clergyman. 

15»6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 158 b, Whan ve syngc 
or say your duty, xfoa Cavt. Grace Conditional 71 Per- 
sons that have cast, oft Sabbaths, Duties, Ordinances. 1796 
Jane Austen Pride if Prej. xiii. (1813) 55 Provided that 
some other clergyman is engaged to do the duty of the day. 
18x4 — Mansf. Park xx v. (D.l, Edmund might, in the common 
phrase, do tne duty of Thornton, that is, he might read 
prayers and preach. 1843 Lever f. Hinton xix (1878) 13a 
He [a priest] asked why Tim didn’t come to his duties. 1891 
E. Peacock N. Brenaon II. 197 A papist always going to 
her duties. Mod. He livod in my rectory and took duty 
for me last August. He does Sunday duty in a neighbouring 
parish. 

C. Mil. Prescribed or appointed military service 
(now, other than actual engagement with an enemy : 
see quot. 1853 ). 

1390 R. Williams Disc. Warn (cd. a) 30 Considering the 
number of hands that come to fight, and to doo duetie. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. viL 1 Keepe your Duties As I haue set them 
downe. 171a Steele Sped. No. 493 Pi A Regiment which 
did Duty in the West-Indies. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II, j8s It had been wisely determined that the duty of the 
capital should be chiefly done by the British soldiers in the 
service of the States General. 1853 Stocquelbr Mi lit. 
Encycl ., Duty, the exercise of those functions which belong 
to a soldier, with this distinction, that duty is counted the 
mounting guard, etc., where no enemy is to be engaged ; 
but when any body of men inarches to meet the enemy, it is 
strictly called going upon service. 


d. School work . The service other than teaching 
performed by an assistant master, consisting in 
taking charge of the pupils out of school hours, 
superintending preparation of lessons, keeping order 
in corridors ana dormitories, and the like. 

Sometimes this work is shared among the members of the 
staff, some of whom are thus on while others are eff duty ; 
sometimes it is done entirely, or nearly so, by a duty-master. 

e. phr. On duty: engaged in the performance 
of one’s appointed office, service, or task. Off 
duly \ the opposite of this ; not officially engaged. 

see? Milton P. 1 . 1. 333 Men wont to watch On duty. 
sM Fryer Acc. E. Indies 4 P. 134 Killing Two of the 
Watch on Duty. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke't Voy. E. Jnd. 398, 


1 was upon Duly in the Fort Lallan 1791 Mux. R\i> 
cLihth Pom. barest i, tin duly with his regiment in Gn- 
many. it$s Thackeray Esmond 11 »i, When off duly 
Captain Dick often came to console his friend'.. 

Z. Of things : I'o do duty , to discharge a lunc- 
lion ; to serve or Ntnnri for something else 

*87* Earle Phi tot. bug Tongue i ^B^Obsetxe that ought 
once did duty for both these senses. 1873 J kisikam Moab 
11. a8 A railway reading lamp did duty for footlights. 1878 
l 3 osv%. Smiiii Carthage 198 With historians and othci pio't 
writers, stock epithets almost always do duty. 

6. Mali. The measure of effectiveness of an engine, 
expressed by the number of units of piactieally 
effective work done per unit amount or weight of 
fuel. (See also quot. 1890.') 

* 8*7 D. Gilbert in Phil. Trans. CXV 1 I. 36 Duty, a term 
first introduced by Mr. Watt, in ascertaining the 1 0111 parntivc 
merit of steam-engine*. 1874, J.H. Collins Metal Mining 
ioa Good Cornish engines, in water-works, whose ‘duty’ 
averages nearly, or quite, 100,000,000 foot-lbs^ or in other 
words, which lift one hundred nullum pounds of water one 
foot high, by the consumption of cadi hundredweight of 
coal 1876 1 ait AVr. Adv. Phys. Sc. vi xsi Thc^uty of an 
animal engine is much larger than the duty ofany other 
engine, steam or electro-magnetic. 1890 J.W. Powm in 
Century Mag. 770/2 The amount of water which is needed 
to serve an acre oftand. This is called the ‘duty ’ of walci, 
and in the United States it varies widely. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as duty call, dame ; duty- 
doing , -monger ; (in sense 3 c) duty fowl, - ore ; also 
duty-paid a., on which customs or excise-duty has 
been paid ; duty -sergeant, a sergeant who has the 
charge of seeing that military duty ^5 c) is done; 

| 'duty-sounding, the sounding of a trumpet for 
) some special military duty. 

1 *850 B’ness Tai'tmio- us The Initials (Bentley Ed.) 

Rclrased from what he probably considered a ’duty dance. 

I 1881 ' Rita ' My Laity Coquette viii, I am marked out foi 
i duty-dunces for the rest of the evening. 1563 Foxk Life 
I Latuner in Serm. 4 Fern. (1845) p. xvi, Detaining him 
j fiom his ^duty-doing. 180* Mar. Kdcewor i h Hosanna i 
(1832) 301 Notice that they must pay all the “duty-fowl and 
duty-geese. 1691 Cirvt. Grace Conditional 71 Calling them, 

; m Duty-mongers, Men of an Old 1 estament Spirit. x88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss., * Duty-01 e { Cornw.), the landlord’s 
share of the ore. 1893 Times 13 June 9/4 A large export of 
"duty-paid Irish spirits. 1890 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept, j/x 
There should. .lie more sergeants to a battalion, so as to 
give four "duty-sergeant* tu each company. 1799 lustr. 

I 4 Reg. Cavalry (1813) a8i 'Irumpet "Duty Soundings, 
j 1. Reveillif. 2. SLable Call — For stable duties. 1844 Regut. 
j 4 Ord. Army 140 The Duty-Soundings of every Rccimcnt 
arc to be invariably performed on Tiumpet* in the Key of 
| E flat. 

1 Duty-free, and adv. [See Duty 3 b.] Free 
1 of duty ; exempt from payment of duty. 

x 68 o Order in Council 12 Dec. in Land. Gaz. No. 25*4/* 

I The Term allowed for the Importation of Provisions and 
Necessaries into Irrland Duty-free. 1793 T. Jh-flhw>n 
1 Writ. (1859) IV. 43 Where a treaty docs not give the prin- 
cipal right of selling, the additional one of selling duty free 
cannot ne given. x86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 43 The 
Hanseatic traders imported their goods duty-free. 

Duumvir (cli«i®*invDi). PI. -vira, or in L. 
form -viri (-virai). [L. duumvir lit. * man of the 
two ’, * one of the two men ’ ; in pi. originally duo - 
viri 4 the two men later duumvirs after the ring.] 
Jn Rom. Hist. : One of the duumviri , the general 
name given to pairs of co-equal magistrates and 
functionaries in Rome and m her colonise and 
municipid. Ilcnce, in modem use, one of two 
| colleagues in authority. 

xfioo Holland Livy 1. xxvi. jqb, The king [Tullus fo*- 
tiliusj. .assembled the people together and said ; * 1 ortlaine 
I Duumvirs to sit upon 1 1 oral i us. to judge him according to 
the law’. *7*7-SX Ciiamblrs {y<l. s. v., The anticnt 
Romans, .had almost an many Duumviri as they had officers 
joined two by two in commission. 1794 Burke .S p. Im- 
peach. Hasting r (Boha) II. 33 Here is a compact of iniquity 
between these two duumvirs [Whclcr and Hastings]. 1838 
Arnold Hist. Rome 1 . 31 2 note. The two supreme magis- 
trates in the mumcipia. .whose office was analogous to that 
of the consuls at Rome, were called duumvirs. 

t Duu’mviracy. Ohs. rare . [f. a % Duum- 
virate : see -acy.j = Duumvirate. 

1659 Gaudln Tears Ck. 438 A cunning complicating 
of Presbyterian and Independent principles and interests 
together, that they may rule in their Duumviracy. 

Duum viral (di«i»*mviril), a. [ad. L. duntn - 
virdl-is , f. duumvir .] Of or pertaining to duum- 
vira. i8j 8 in Wfhstek. 

Duumvirate (di«,irmvirt , l). [ad. I* duum- 
vir at -us, f. duumvir : see -ate LI 

1 . The position or office of the Homan duumvirs ; 
the joint office or authority of two. 

x«* Bixjunt Glossogr ., Duumvirate . the Office of the 
Duumvir in Rome, or of two in equal Authority, and may 
be taken for the Sheriffship of the City of Ixmdon, or of 
any other place, where two are in joynt Authority. 1747-51 
Chambers CycL s.v., The duumvirate lasted till the year of 
Rome 388, when it was changed into a deccmvirate. 1831 
Frasers Mag. III. 137 A Swift and Pope can even found 
an imperious Duumvirate. 1894 W. K. Hill Life of W. 
H. IVidgery, title-p., The government of children is a 
duumvirate of teacher and parent. 

2 . A coalition of two men ; a pair of officials 
or of men associated in any office or position. 

1771 Magna Chari a in Newell Inquest jurymen (1825) 
X04 The livery . . had made a resolution to walk before this 
illustrious Duumvirate (two Magistrates released from con- 
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tincment] to the Manrion-Him^* 1807 NmH \\ 11 son *frut. 

28 Junr in Life (180 *) 11 . viii. jS\ lhe duuumtatc \uu 
thice houis together, a |8*§ H. Nlkil/ .1 Run. (i$jg) 

29 That highly gifted duumvirate, Beaumont and Melt her. 

So (in sense 1 ) + Duuiavirat+aiilp {obs. \ 

1879 P*nn Addr. Prof. 197 It is a sort of Dtiumviiatcriiip 
in Power, hy uhich ihc Civil Monarchy i* bioken. 
Duv(e, obs. lorms of Dove. 

Ii Duvet (d//vf\ [F. duvet down, earlier dumet , 
dim. of OF. dts/n down.] A quilt stuffed with 
cider-doun or swan’s-down. 

1758 Johnson Idler No. 40 f 4 ’1 here aie now to be sold 
. .noinc duvt ts for bed-covering*. 1880 M. V. G Havi h«.ai 
Mem. b\ R. Havergal xv. 209 Her pet kitten* on her duvet. 
Dux [a. L. dux ; leader.] 

1 . A leader, chief; spec, the head pupil in a class 
or division in a school : chiefly in Scotland 

1808 Scott Autobtog in Lockhart L{Jf* 1 , Our < lu^ con- 
tamed some very excellent Hiholars 'The first Dux was 
James Buchan, who retained hi* honored place almost with- 
out n day’s interval all the while we were at the high school. 
1870 Ramsay Return, ved. 18) p xxix, * I'm second dux’., 
means in Scottish academical language second from the 
top of the das* 1878 Gkani Burgh Sih. Sadi. 11. v. 213 
note, A gold medal [ik given] to the dux of the [Abeideen 
gramtnur] school. 

2 . Mtts. The subject of a fugue (the * answer 9 
being called comes). 

1819 P autologin citing Bushy, Pur, in music, the name 
formerly given to the leading \oice or instrument in n fugue. 
1838 Penny (>/.Xl. 2 s v Fugue. 1880 (J rose Dili. Mas., 
Du v, an early term for the first subject in n fugue— thul 
which lead* ; the answei being the tonus or companion 
lienee DtrxNfcip, the position of dux. 

1845 R, W. Hamilton Pip. Edni. viii. (cd. 7) 192 In SioU h 
school* very eeneially. .Place* are taken, tickets arc given, 
and notices of the duxship are recorded. 

Duzita (dtrksMth Min. [Named by Dnltcr 
1874, from Dux in Hohemin, where it in found.] 
A dark brown resin found ab a layer on lignite. 
1879 Wait* Did. Chem. VIII. 695. 

Duyel, duyl, var. Dole sb.- % grief, mourning. 
Duyker: sec Duiker. 

Duyn(e # Duyr, Duyro, obs. forms of Dvvine 
v.. Door, Durk v. 

Due an, obs. form of Dozen. 

Duzeporfe, duzzo pores : see Douzkpern. 
t Dwale, sb.i and a. Obs. Forms: a. 1 dweola, 
dwola, dwala, 3 dwole, dwale, 3-4 duale. [In 
sense I, a valiant of Dwklk sb., — OK. *dwe/a, 
dweola, dwola, dwala, error, heresy, madness ; in 
sense 2 app. aphetie for Of,, gr dweola, -dwola, etc. 
error, heresy, madness, also heretic, deceiver ; f. 
ablaut-series dwcl-, dwal dwol- : see Dwell v. 
Cf. OK. dwol- in comb, ‘eiring, heretical’, and 
Goth, dwals * foolish ^.l 

1 . Krros, delusion; deceit, fraud. 

[(.-900 tr. Bteda's H 1st. 11. xii. (xv.](i89o) 142 Seo nuexd breo 
gear in xedwolan w.es lificndt-.J t 950 /units/. Gosp. Matt, 
xxvii. 64 And bi 5 ftin hla-tmcsto cluolu wyr.se from a.nu. 
c 975 Rnshw. Goxp Matt, vi 04 Ne inaxun godc fleowixt; 
& dwalo a 1450 Owl A* Night. 823 711 the vox mist of it! 
thi* dwole, At than code he crop! h to hole, c 1*50 Gen 4- 
Ex. 40 ss Wi 5 win, and wlite, & bodi, He dwale. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12841 Jhsgodd* Umh,|>aiiclenge Mile pit wreched 
world fra sinful duale. Ibid 14197 Qua walkes on nighter- 
tala U dreching oft he findcs duale. 

2 . Heretic, deceiver, transgressor. 

[c 1000 A\ 1 eric Horn. (TTi.) I. 290 pa forwearfl oac pen 
$edwola mid his ^rdwyldc. c 1000 liltthl. Horn. 7 p<nic* 
ealdan fcedwolan ( — Satan) ] c xioo ( )rmin 74C4 Off all pis* 
la|>c loredd folic., Was* ma^^Ktmlwale, an deflt** |>cww, 
pat Arriuss wass nemmnedd. a 1*50 Proti. /Elf red 414 in 
O. E. Mi sc. 126 Ne myd manyen cuntit* tales ; ne chid pu 
wip nenne d widen, c x»50 Gin. 4 Ex, 1220 '1 il god him bad 
is wiucs tale Listen, and don a-wei Sat dwale. Ibid. 3404 
Ictro listnedc inoyscs tale, Of him and phnruoii Sc dwale. 

8. attrib. or adj. Heretical, perverse. 
c XS50 Gen. 4 Fx. ao Lucifer, Sat dcuel dwale. 

4 . Comb., as dwal-kenned a., heretical. 

c taoo Okmin 7441 patt purrh dwallkennde lare Tahhtenn 
& turrndenn lawedd folic To lefenn wrang o Cristr. 

Dwala (dwi 71 !), sb . 2 Also 6-7 dwall, 7 dwaile. 
[prob. from Scandinavian : cf. ON. dvol, dvalar , 
delay, dvali (Haldon.) delay, sleep, Sw. dvala 
trance, Da- dvalc dead sleep, trance, torpor, dvale- 
drik soporiferous draught, dvaletwr narcotic berry ; 
from same root as Dwale .r^. 1 ] 
f 1 . A stupefying or soporific drink. Obs . (Prob. 
in many instances, the juice or infusion of Bella- 
donna : see 2.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 26323 (Cott.) Lech pat *uld . giue him for 
todrinc duale. c 1340 Hid 17708 (1 rin.) l>ei fel i as pel had 
dronken dwale. c 1^86 Chaim r m Reeve's 1 . 241 Hein neoed 
no dwale. Thi* Millcrc hath so wisely In Mied Ale. 1303 
Langl. P. PI. C. xxiii. 379 T he frerc with hi* fiiik pit foTkc 
Iiap cnchauiited, And dop men drynke dwale. c 1480 Crt . 
of Latte 998 Aiysc anon, quod the, whale T have ye dronken 
dwale? 1585 Lukton I hous. Notable Th. (1675) 73 Dwale 
, make* one to sleep while he is cut, or burned ity cauteriz- 
ing. s6o6 Bur 1 on Ourania M ij, A* one receiving Opium 
or Dwail, Deprived of vital aence dofh deadly falL 
2 . The Deadly Nightshade, Atrofa Belladonna. 
In early uie sometime* applied to a specie* of Winter 
Cherry {Phy salts »omnfera\ and perhaps to other plants of 
aim i lar jpropert ies, 

14. . Receipts in Ret. Ant. 1 . 334 For to taka alle maner 
of oyrdys. .take jusc of dwale and tnenthe the come theryn ; 

92* - a 
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and Icy yt tlier the byrdrs hawntrn, and wher they have 
eten therof, they thallc slcj>e t 1440 Prom p. Part*. 134/1 
Dwalc, her be, motelta som/mfet a, vet morti/era, *53® 
Turner Lite tins, Dwalc, Solatium soporijerum. 155a 
Huloet, Dwalc, herbe hauyngc a redde berrye within a 
bladder lyke a chrrve, alkakenyi. 1507 Gerarde I lethal 
11. li. JJ 1. -j^<) l >wafc or sleeping nigntshadc hath round 
blackish stalk** sixc foote high. 608 R. Johnson Sewn 
( hamp. 11 M iv, As heavy n slccpe as if tncy had drunlcc 
the juyc e of dwaile or the beetle of poppic. 1861 Miss Pkai r 
b lower. PL IV. 71 Dwalc, or Deadly Nightshade, 
f 3 . In //er. sometimes used lor sable . 06s. 

1516a Lkicjh Armorte (1597) 100 b, For A/ure, nerwinkc : 
for Sable, dwale. 17*7 51 Chamber# CyeL, Jht'ale, or 
ttioal hi heraldry. .used by such as blazon with flowers and 
herbs, instead of colours and metals, for sable, or black. 
Dwalltt, dwam (dwam), sb. Sc. and north, 
dial, Forms : 6 -9 dwawra, 8 dwaam, 9 dwam, 
dwalm, dwaum. [orig. dwalm , a dertv. of the 
verbal ablaut scries mentioned under Dwell ; cf. 
Oh. dwolma confusion, chaos, abyss, OIIG. twalrn , 
MDu. dive l m stunning, stupefaction, giddiness, OS. 
dwaltn delusion.] A swoon, a fainting fit. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxiv. 17 Sic deidlie dwa wines so 
miHchcifaisiic .. hes my hairt ouirpast. 1566 Let. 23 Oct. 
in Keith Hist. Ch . «y bit. Stott. 11. App. (1734) ijj Hir 
Majestic hes had sum Dwnumcs of Swouning, quhilk 


y. *».. K. Aits. 6a66 Durwes al so he bysette Thikke 
and senort and gud .sette. c 1310 Sir Tristr . 206a J>e 
duerwe yscije her ginne her he sat in tre. c 1440 Ptomp. 
Parv. 134/2 Dwerowc (A*, dwerwfy //., P. dwerwe, IP. 
dwerfe), nanus, c *475 Piet. Poe. in Wr.-Wuk.kcr &06/9 
Hie omuHcutus, a duorow. 

6. X4IB-BO I.ydg. ( Aron. Troy iv. xxxiii. (cd. 155s), No 
dwery is but lyke a gyaunt longe. 1430-40 — Rochas lit. 
i.(MS. Rawl. ( 448 If. 63.1/1) but it may fallc a dwery 


Swouning, quhilk 


puttis Men in sum Feir, a 1774 Ffroukson Canter Water 
Poems (184s) 35 Though . ony inward dwaam should seize 
us. 1816 S( on Old Mott, xxxix, * Sae he fell out o* ac 
dwam into another. 1 1837 R. Nicon. Potms (1843) 151 
T.att Sabbath, as I sang the Psalm, I fell into an uiko 
dwaum. 189a Northumbld. Gloss., Dwalm , a slight illness, 
a faint fit. (Also in Glossaries of E. Yorkshire.) 

Dwalm, dwam, v. Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
Dwalm r/».] inir. To faint, swoon; to become 
unconscious ; also, to sicken or fail in health. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 50 His hairt a littill dwam. 
y»K tnkc- *5*3 Douglas .Eneis tit. v. 55 ;it thus, at last 
said eftir hir dwalmyng. 1576 Tttal hits. Dunlop in P. H. 
brown Si ot. bef. 1700 (1893)213 That causit hir to dwam, 
189a Northumbld. Gloss. s.\., Ah dwalmcd off to sleep. 
1895 Ian Maclakkn Bonn/e Trier Husk 31 He begood to 
dwam in the end of the year. 

Dwa ng (flwa*g\ Si. [cf. Du dwang force, 
compulsion, constraint, f. dwinqcn to force.] 

1841-76 Gwjli Kmycl. Atxhit. Gloss , Divang, n term 
Used in Scotland to denote the short pieces of timber em- 
ployed in strutting a floor. 

Dwarf vdwjif), sb. and a. 1*1. fa; Forms; a. 

1 duerS) dwoorx, dweorh, 2 dweeruh, 4 dweru}, 

4- 5 dwerfe, 5 dwergh, dwargh(e, duergh, 
dwerk, 5-6 Sc. dueroh(e, dorohe, Dnoicn. 
&• 4 dweruf, 4-5 dwerf(e, dwerfl^e, (dwrfe), 

5- 7 dwarfe, 6-7 dwarff(e, 7 dwearf, 5- dwarf, 
y. 4 duerwe, durwe, dwarw, 5 dwerwh e, 
dwerwe, dwerowe, duorow. fl. 5 dwery, duery, 
dueri. [Comm. Teut. : OE. dwcorg, dweorh 
dwerf), - O Kris, dwirg , OLG. *dwcrg (MDu. 
dwerch, Du. dwerg , MEG. divert h, dwatx/t, LG. 
dxvarky dwarf (Hum. Wbch.), dorf\, OIIG. twerg 
(MUG. Dec re, Ger. zwetg), ON. dvergr , (Sw., Da. 
dr erg) OTeut. *dwogo-z Aryan type *dhu>t t r- 
g w hos % represented phonetically in Gr. by aifrpos 
( :—*rfip«f>os) * midge \ In English the word shows 
interesting phonetic processes: (1) the original 
guttural and vowel came down in 8c. ducrch y duergh 
(whence dorchy and by metathesis Droich). (2) In 
Kng. dweorg became regularly dwarf ( eor — : ar as 
in bark i & — :/ as in enough , draft). But (3) the 1 
pi. diveorgas became dwenvhes y divenves, dweroxvsy 
dwarroivs'y and (4) the inflected form dwcorgc- I 
gave diversity dwery he y<hucrytydwery. From these, 
by * levelling *, arose corresponding forms of the 
nom. sing. Parallel forms apjiear in bargh } barfy 1 
barroWy burroiv s berry, from OE. beorg (:— berg) 
hill, and burgh , borough , burrow , btoy, Brough , 

v burf, bruf), from OE. burr town.] 

1 . A human being muen below the ordinary 
stature or size ; a pygmy. 

a. a joo Ppm at Gloss. 686 Nanus vet Pumilio % duerz 
[so E rfurt and Cott. J. a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 1 176 Hum ilia- 
manus, duerh. c 1050 Supp. sEtfric's Voe. in Wr.-Witlckcr 
190/17 Pygm.tus . . dwcor*. ti.. Semi-Sax. Voc. ibid. 
J29/30 Nanus, dwaruh. 13 . Sir Bones 2526 (MS. A.) 
Luert man me clepede dweru*. c *400 Maundlv (Roxb.) 
xxxii, t47 pai er lytill, lyke dwerghs. a 1400-50 A tea under 
175a Slike a dwinyng, a dwa 3c & a dwer^c m> bi-selfe, A 
grub, a grege out of grace, t 1450 Holland Hmvlat 6«;o 
l hat wretchit dorchc. sa6o Ly beaus Disc. 481 (Matz.i The 
dwerk Teondclcyn Tok the stedo be the raync. 1483 Cath. 
A»gl. 111/2 A Dwarghe, tantillus. 1508 Klnnkin*. Ely. 
ting w. Dunbar 395 Duerch [v.r. derch], t sail ding the. 
ft. c 13*5 Gloss IP. dr Biblestv. in Wright l oc. 167 
Neym, a dwarw (dweruf). *387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) 

I. 231 A dwerf of !>c kynrede of Mesenis. Ibid. IV. 
3ot. ct 400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 08 3®cheus the Dwerf, 
c , ° ,u > *'* 10 l ^ e Sycomour Tre. 14.* Nom. In Wr.- 

Whlcker 689/14 Hie tantillus , a dwarf. 11450 Lt Merit 
J’tk. 3058 A dwerffe shulde wende by hyr syde. 1590 
Stensir E. Q. 1. i. 6 behind her farre away a Dwarfe did 
Jag *668 Wood Life 24 July Edward Prke, dwarff, be- 
longing to Mert. Coll., buried. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 

u 5 « e Damxcl, .to avoid Scandal, must have a Dwarf 
Z , x8 43-i6 Grove Corr. Phys . Forces 3 If a dwarf 

on the shoulrlrm of a giant can sec further than the giant, 
he is no less a dwarf m comparison with the giant. 

/ig. *707 Norkis H h utility v. 197 A dwarf in goodness* 


l ed. 1554, If, 70 b/j Drcwry] in bis riht Toutraie a gcaunl 
1 for nl His gretmynt. Ibid. vi. i. viii. (MS. Bodl. 263 If, 298) 
Now as a crept) lowe coorbcd doun, Now a duery [MS. 
Pawl. C 448 if. 123 a, ducrij and now a Champioun. 

, b. One of a supposed race of diminutive beings 
who figure in Teutonic and esp. Scandinavian 
; mythology and folk-lore ; often identified with the 
elves, and supposed to be endowed with special 
skill in working metals, etc. 

*770 Up. Pi6Kcy tr. Mallet's North. Anfitj . v. (1847) 98 
They made of his skull the vault of heaven, which i* sup- 
ported by four dwarfs, named North, South, East, and West. 
*8*8 W. J L'aylor in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 36 The history 
of L^urin, king of the dwarves. 1834 Li itgn Pilgrims of 
1 Rhine xxvi, The aged King of the Dwarfs that preside over 
| the dull realms of lead. 1846 J, E. Taviair Fairy Ring 
Notes 363 The notion that the uicked elves or dwarfs had 
the power to steal children bcfoic their baptism is found 
| also, .in Iceland. 

2 . An animal or plant much below the ordinal y 
height or size of its kind or species. 

1664 K\hvn Nat. Hort. (1729) 333 The Crnb-stock for 
Standards: For Dwarfs Stocks of the Patndise or Sweet* 
Apple- Kernel. 17*9 London & Wisp: Compl. Card. 113 The 
beauty of Dwarfs consists in a low Stem, an open Head. 
1785 Makiyn Rousseau's Rot. xiv. 158 You will be glad to 
entertain tins pretty dwarf Ithe Petsian Irish 1880 Miss 1 
1 biMu Japan I. 170 The wistaria. .As a dwarf, it covers the j 
hills and roadsides, and as an aggtcsnive liana it climbs the 1 
tallest trees 

3 . at t rib. and Comb., as dwarf armour, -king \ 
dwarf worked (wrought by the dwarfs) adj. 

a 1661 Holvdav Juvenal 340 The pygmie-watriour runs 
! to fight In hi# dwarf-armour. 1853 Dickens Lett. (1880) I, 
117 Happy if I could do her any dwarf scivicc. x86* 
Kim.ju ly Herciv. iv, A gold ring .. right royally dwuif 
1 worked. 1884 Child Ballads 11. xli. 361/2 A dwarf-king, 

I df king, hill-king, 
j B. adj. 

| 1 . Of or pertaining to a dwarf ; dwarfish ; of un- 

I usually small stature or size ; diminutive ; pygmy, 
j 1614 Randolph Muses* Looking^ l. v. i, Their statui e 
neither dwarf nor giantish. 1686 Ploi Staffordsh ., Those 
j little dwarf Spirits, we call Elves and Fairies. 1870 
Hook p k Stud, f lora 342 Salix hcrbncea ; very dwarf. 1880 
Miss Hraddon Just as / am vii, There were dwarf book- | 
roses between the windows, x88e Garden 25 Feb. 126/3 
1 The sweet perfumed double yellow Wallflower .. is much 1 
I dwarfer than the old well-known yellow, 
j b. transf Small, puny, stunted. 

I 1634 Fhz.Gkj fray Bless. Birthd. 22 (T.) Great is this 
mvbterie of godliness Exceeding man# dwaif wit. 

2 . a. Used as the specific or tiivial name of 
plants and animals of a height or size much below 
! the average of their kind. Sec the sbs. 


*597 Gkrakdk Herbal 1. ii. (1633) .5 Dwarfe Giasxe is one 
1 of the least of Grasses. 1598 Florio, Garzctta . . Also a 
’ dwatfe H earon , or myre cJramblc. 1641 French Distill. 

| i. (1651) 29 Ebulus or Dwarfe Elder. 171a J. James tr. 

1 I.* Blond s Gardening 149 Dwarf-box . . is made use of for 
planting the. Edgings of borders. 183a Peg. Stibsl. Food 
I 220 'The dwarf kidney-bean, .a native of India, .erroneously 
1 called the French bean. 1861 M iss Pratt Flower, PL V. 
66 Dwarf Birch, a low .shrub. 

b. Dwarf wainscoting \ sec quot. 1823. Dwarf 
wall , any low wall ; spec, one which forms the 
basis of a palisade or railing, or which supports 
the joists under a door. 

I7*a Dl For Plague (1884) 37 A Dwarf- wall with a 
Palisadoc on it. 18*3 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 584 
Pwarfivainscotting, that wainscotting which does not 
reach to the usual height. Ibid,, Dwarf walls, those of 
less height than the story of a building. 1841-76 Gw 11 i 
F.ncyel. Archil. C* loss., Dwarf I Pain scot mg . . usually three, 
four, five or six feet high. Sometimes called a Dado. 
Dwarf Walls . . sometimes the joists of a ground floor rest 
upon dwarf walls. 180a Law Times Rep. LXVIL 487/1 
Protected by dwarf walls on each side of tne cutting. 

Hence Dwa rfdom, state of a dwarf. Dwa*rfess, 
(rare), a female dwarf. Dwa rflim, a dwarfed 
condition (in animals or plants). Dw arflike a. 
Dwa rfkhip, the personality of a dwarf. 

a *8*8 Sylvester F.fist, i. Arctophilo to Antoa Wks. 
1880H. 3ji'i To #cc his dwarfsbip court you to my face. J 
1870 I. Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv'd 74 Dwarf-likc trees. I 
1830 * Coleridge Ch. ,\St. m Withiudwarfdom exaggerated 1 
by the contrast. 1835 Ansi kr tr. zndPt. Eanstus 11, (*887) 
j 18 The dwarfess fair. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vii. 1 1 1 Half, 
crushed among the rest A dwarf-like Cato cower’d. 1885 
*8 July, Upon the origin of dwarfism in animals 
I he cause of dwarfism the writer supposes to be an 
accelerated development. 

Dwarf (chtyji ), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

L trans. To render dwarf or dwarfish ; to hinder 
from growing to the natural size; to stunt in growth. 
a 1696 Bacon NwAtl. (1886) 180 We make them greater or 
taller than their kind U; and contrariwise dwarf them and 
stay their growth. 1711 Addison Sped, No. 98 9 1 The 
whole Sex is in a manner dwarfed and shrunk into a race 
of Beauties that seems almost another Species. 185s 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (cd. a) a 5 t Such a limitation of the 
* u Pply» “ would dwarf a Plant to any conskltrabfa extent, 
w^ld b« fetal to the life of an Animal. 1899 Darwin 
Grig, Spec, lx, 255 The seedlings were miserably dwarfed. 


2 . iransf. and Jig, To render small, puny, or 
insignificant in extent, nature, character, mind, etc. 

1838 W. Gilberik in Usshers Lett. (1686) 494 He dwarfs 
his understanding. 1899 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 319 
Undoubtedly high Customs do a# well dwarf Plantations as 
Trade. 175a Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) I. 125 Not being 
dwarfed by the restraint of authority. *858 Emerson kng. 
Traits, Wealth Wk#. (Bohn) 11. 74 The incessant repetition 
of the same hand-work dwarfs the man, robs him of his 
strength, wit, and versatility. 

3 . To cause to look or seem small, as by the near 
presence of a much higher or larger object, or by 
removal to a distance, lit • and fig. 

*850 Chambers* Papers for People IV, 3 It overshadowed 
and dwarfed the sinking throne of the Alciovingian kings 
of France. 1870 Disraeli Lot hair xxxi, There was an 
immense chandelier suspended in each of these rooms. . 
dwarfing the apartments. *894 Fenn In Alpine Valley 
I. 40 A nerd of these (goats] on the other side of the valley, 
seemed to be dwarfed to the size of rabbits. 

4 . intr. To become dwarf 01 dwarfed. 

*®33 Tennyson Poems 132 by him [Mark Antony] great 
Pompey dwarf# and suffer# i»ain. itto L Wallace Ben * 
Hur 7 The region where the herbage began to dwarf. 
Hence Dwa rfing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*8*8 Bacon Syh>a $ 536 Dwarfing requireth a slow Tutting 
foi th, and lesse Vigour of Mounting. 18*3 Byron Juan \ in. 

I xvi, Tall, and strong.. Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale 
ahoitions. *848 J. Baxitr Libr, Pi act. Agru. (ed. 4) I. 
113 The process of dwarfing is another illustration of the 
fact that leaf-buds can be converted into flower-buds. 

Dwarfed (dw$ift), ppl. a . [f. dwarf v. + 
-kdL] Rendered dwArf-like ; stunted in growth. 

1849 Robertson Perm. Scr. 1. ii. (1866) 29 A dwarfed, 

I stunted, .religion* *859 Jehison BrUtanyXx. 134 Dwarfed 
! and gnarled oaks, 
j Hence Dwa'rfedn«i«. 

*886 W. F. Warren in Ilomild . Rev. Jun. 53 All our 
deformities, all our dwarfedness. 

Dwarflfy, v. nonu-wd. [f. Dwarf f -fy.] 
trans. To dwarf. 

18x8 J. Gilchrist Phil Elym. 187 The . . dwarfifying 
tendency of [this] kind of learning. 

Dwarfish, (dw^-jfiJ), a. [f. Dwarf sb, + -ish.] 
Approaching the size of a dwarf, dwarf-like ; of a 
statui e or size below the average ; pygmy, puny. 

*565 73 Cooeer Thesaurus , Homuncw .. a litle man: 
a owarfishe fellow. *590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 295. 1807 
Torsi ll Fonrfi, Beasts (1658) 33 In Ferraria among other 
strange beast#, they nourish dwarvish Asses. *68i Drynkn 
sp. briar Ded., A dwaifiOi thought, dressed up in gigantic 
1 words. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 219 A whole 
• race of the dwarfish breed is often found to corne down 
| from the noith. *8*5 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1854) I. 22 
Thcdays. .of dwarfish talents mid gigantic vices. 183 \m Beck’s 
Florist Aug. 183 It has a dwarfish habit, is nprofu.se bloomer. 
Hence Dwa rflahly adv. ; Dwa rflihneis. 

1858 Art if Handsom. 75 Shrunk to a dwarfishnesse and 
epitomized to a Decimo-sexto. 1755 Johnson, Dwarfishly , 
like a dwarf. X841--4 Emerson Ess. Scr. 11. i. (1876) 38 
To express themselves symmetrically and abundantly, not 
dwarfishly and fragmentarily. 1850 Miss Mitford in 
L’Estrangc Life (1870) III. xii, 217 Written by a Mis# 
Bront<5, a clergyman's daughter, diminutive almost to dwarf- 
ish ness. 

Dwarfllixig(dw5 jfliij). [f. Dwarfs. + -ling.] 
A small dwarf ; a pygmy. Also attrib. 

a 1618 Sylvemfr Woodman's Bear xxxiii, When the 
Dwarfling did perceive me, Me, Love# most rebellious 
scorncr. 1887 Pa{l Mall G. 19 Sept. 6/1 Giant tree# they 
are, and throw the dwarfling oaks into the shade. 

Dwairftiess. [f. as prec. + -nkss.] The quality 
of being a dwarf ; diminutivcncss. 

1658 J. Robinson F.ndoxa Prcf. 3 Neither the ineanuesse 
of the Superficies, nor dwarfnesse of the Bulk, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 116 Hi# Expression, liule Clcark 
..referred not to his stature, but dwarfnes# in learning. 
1880 P. Giilmore On Duty 147 Peach, apple, and walnut- 
trees, the dwai fncs* of which aid not take away from the 
general dreariness. 

Dwarfy (dw§ufi), a. [f. as prec. + -Y Ll Of 
the nature of or resembling a dwarf; dwarfish. 

1807 Norden Eurv, Dial. (*608) 333 A kind of #mal hungry 
dwarffy thistle. *775 Romans Hist. Florida App, 66 Where 
you sec the timber of a dwarty and shrubby growth. 1851 
Beck's Florist Dec. 281 If it ho# but few ana short roots, 
the flower will be poor and dwarfy. 

Dwaum, dwawm, var. of Dwalm. 
Dway-berry. Ols. or dial. [cf. Dwale sb . 2 , 
and Da. dvalc-bxr.] The berry of the Deadly 
Nightshade. 

1805 Plat Delightes for Ladies, Recipe 70 Dwaybcries 
that do somewhat resemble blacke cherries, called in Latine 
by the name of Solatium let hale . 1819 Banquet 91 On 

dway-berries and daffodils to gaze. 1876 Britten & Holland 
Plantm, 

Dwble, obs. Sc. form of Double. 
t Dwelt, sb. 06 s. Also 3-4 dweole, 4 dwaile. 

! ■* OE. *divcla, *dwcola ( dwola , dwala), or aphetic 
or tedwela, -dweola, -dwola, in same sense, f. root 
dweU, as in next. Cf. Dwale j^. 1 ] A going 
astray; error, delusion, deceit. 

Logo tr. Benia's Hist. 1. viii. (1890)43 Se gedweola wees, 
on oam Nyceaniscan sinoj>c geniocrad.] aim* Auer. R. 
62 Loucrd . . wend awei mine eien vrom pc worldcs dweole. 
c 1*75 Passion our Lord 535 in O. E. Misc. 5a penne wrb 
pe laste dwele wurse to alegge* c 1*75 Orison of our Lady 
35 *hld. 160 lluued Ich habbe gomen and gleo..Al hat u 
dweole wcl i mo. « t*oo Sarmun xxvii. iu E. E. P. (186a) 4 
Pei) freri* prech of beueo and belle . . al ^et him penchit 
Lot d welle. a igge Life Jesu 149 (M6U.) It nis bote dwele. 



DWELE. 

t Dwele. v. Ohs . Forma : i dwelian, dwelt* 
*an, 2-4 dwele. [OE. dwelian {dweolian, dwo • 
//a/#), app. :—*dwelojan, f. ograde of ablaut aeries 
dwel- > awah, dwoU : see Dwell.] 

1. intr. To wander, go astray; to err, be deluded. 

C900 tr. Rada's Hist. iv. iii. ('1890)270 purh moniftc stowe 

dwoliertde. ibid, xxvii. 36a To Ahem awolixendum laece- 
domum dcofolxyldn. c 1000 AEi iric Horn. 1. 384 pact he 
sw* Iange on oam holte .dwelode. c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Matt, 
xxii. 29 xe dweliaj> and ne cunnon halite S«*wrUu. c 1175 
Lamb, Horn, 109 }if he tar 5 cu dwelaS hwa bi 5 *iooan his 
larbeu. a *300 E. E. Psalter lviifi]. 4 J >»1 dwelcd fra magh 

2. intr. To be torpid, to be stunned, to swoon. 

13.. Seuyn Sag.( W.) 770 The cradcl turnd up so doun 

on ground, Up t>o doun, in hire feghting, That the child lai 
dweiing. 

Dwell (dwel), v . Pa. t. and pa. pple. dwelt, 
now rarely dwelled (dwelt!). Forms : 1 dweli- 
an, 3 ( Orm .) dwellenn, 3-6duell(e, (4dewelle, 
do we lie), 4-6 duel, dwelle, 4-7 dwel, 4- dwell. 
Pa. t. a. 1 dwealde, 3 dwalde, dualde, duelde, 
4-5 dwelde, dwelled©, 4- dwelled (4-6 -id, 
-yd). 0 , 4 duelit, dwelt©, 4-5 dwellet, -it, 

4- dwelt. [OE. dw(llan, pa. t. * dwalde, dwealde , 
(later also dwelian, •ede, -ode) to lead astray, hinder, 
delay ; also intr, (for reft.) to go astray, err ; to be 
delayed, tarry, stay; corresp. to OHG. tw^llan, 
ON. dvtfja to retard, delay, intr. to stop, MDu. 
dwcllcn to stun, make giddy, perplex OTcut. 
*dwaljan, causal of strong vb. of ablaut series 
d 7 (vl’,droal- f dwo l- [duB), repr. by OHG. gitwelan 
to be stunned, benumbed, torpid, also to cease, 
leave off, give up, OS. fordwelan to cease, leave 
off, OE. pa. pple. gedwolen gone astray, gone 
wrong, perverted ; from an Aryan loot dlnvcl, ah til \ 
appearing in Skr .dhwr,dhtir to mislead, deceive.] 
+ 1. tram. To lead into error, mislead, delude, 
to stun, stupefy. Ohs. 

c 888 K. /Eli-red Bocth . xxxv. ft 5 Me h>n<b )>u me 
dwelixe (- 1 AV. Cott. dwelle]. Ibid Du r«ede*t .er l>a.t ic 
dwealde. Ac me kinc|> selfum ic l*s nauht nc dwelode 
[J/. 9 . Cott. dwelle J. c IOOO ifi.mic How. II. 493 pa dry- 
mcn . . ferdon him .xtforan mid heora scincroifte, pact folc 
clwcliende. 411300 Cursor Af. 17708 pci fell als pai in dual© 
war dueld [Gtftt. del ued]. Ibid. 28031 Quen yee sa bedc 
your war to sell, pe foie marchandi* eth to duel!. 

+ 2. To hinder, delay. (Only OE.) 

a 1000 Rtddtes xii. {Exeter Bk. If. 101 b) Ic dysfcc dwelle. 

f 3. intr. To tarry, delay ; to desist from action. 
c xsoo Okmin 9938 He nolldc nohht patt ani* sholldc 
dwellenn Nc dra^henn nohht frn da}} to da}}. Ibid. 13218 
(He] Ne dwalde nohht to kipenn himm. patt god tatthunm 
was awwnedd. c 1300 (see Dwelling i]. <11315 Prose 
Psalter xliti[i]. 25 Arise vp, Lord ; whi dwellestouf c 1386 
Ciiai/cRk Nuns Hr. P. 330 Thilkc tale is al to longe for to 
telle, And cek it is ny day, I may nat dwelle. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xi. vii, I drede wc dwelle ouer longe from 
the bcgc, 

4. To abide or continue for a time, in a place, 
state, or condition. Ohs. or areh. 

£i*oo Orm in 5576 Himm rcowepp patt he dwellepp her 
Swa swipe lange onn eorpe. a 1300 Cursor Af. 17288 + 393 
Sir, dwelle withe vus, for it is nerhand night, t 1380 
WyclIF Wks. (1880) 318 Crist duelled in preycrc al pe 
ny)** « * 4 * 3 . Liber Niger in Househ. Out. 66 If any 

sergeaunt .. dwelle in arcr&gcs, he to be sent into the 
ward of Marchalcye. 1550 Crowley Ffigr, 26 They be 
determined styll in their synne to dwell. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck, V. 1. iii. 157 lie rather dwell in my necessitie. 1670 
Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 390 A man., would dwell in this 
contemplation of heaven, and be loath to come out of it. 
*797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi, 40 Their lines dwell upon our 
memory. 1896 J. Davidson Fleet Street Eclogues 25 
Fainter Voices Echo al»out the air and dwell and die. 

fb. To let dwell : to let (things) remain as they 
are, let alone, let be. Ohs. 

£1435 Torr . Portugal 9105 Let we now this* children 
dwelle. And .speke we more of Dcsonelle. 

C. Of a horse : (a) To be blow in raising the feet 
from the ground in stepping, (h) To pause before 
taking a fence. 

*737 Bracken Farriery fm/r. (1757) II . 48 They.. arc 
apt.. to interfere or cut, and to dwell upon the Ground (as 
the Jockeys term it). Ibid. 76 The Horse that takes long 
Steps, and dwells upon the Ground. 1885 Sat. Rev. 14 
Fcd. 2061 Horses that ‘dwell* at their fences are 111 our 
opinion, most objectionable hunters. 

d. Meek. To pause. See Dwell sh. 2 . 

1836 [see Dwelling 4k *888 C. P. Brooks Cotton Afanuf. 
6 m The slay dwells longer at the healds than at the cloth. 

5. To dwell on, upon (+ in ) : to spend time upon 
or linger over (a thing) in action or thought ; 
to remain with the attention fixed on ; now, esp. to 
treat at length or with insistence, in speech or 
writing; also, to sustain (a note) in music. (The 
most frequent current use in speech.) 

[c 1400 Lanf rants Cirurg. 60 He dwellide on pe cure, 
and I wente my wey. c 1470 Hrnry Wallace 11. 946 That 
chargyt the geyler nocht on him to duel!, Bot bryng him 
wp out of that vgly sell To jugisment.] 1513 Douglas 
.Etuis 1. Prol. 246 Quhat »uld 1 longar on his errouris dwell 7 
*S8t Mulcaster Posit Urns xliv. (i 887> 285 Not to dwel 
longer on this point. 1994 Shaks. Rich, lit , v. iii. 100 
Entorchange of sweet Discourse, Which so long sundred 
Friends should dwell vpon. s6<s J. Wright tr. Camud 
Nature’s Paradox 922 Not to dwell any longer in these 
lawless proceedings. 1700 Steels Tatter No. 28 P 13 That 
Letter dwells upon the Unreasonableness of the Allies. 
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1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817)11. 33 The mind can make the 
eye dwell on the more pleasing purti». *834 Mh»\v in AugU r 
tn Wales 1 . 274 Now she dwell* on a single note. 1848 Mm 
Pol. h cott. I. v ft 3 (1876* 42 This proposition requites to be 
* somewhat d*dt upon. 1875 Jowmi Plato (cd, I V 495 

(TlatoJ is constantly dwelling on the importance of regular 
classification. 

te. To continue in existence, to last, persist ; to 
remain after others arc taken or removed. Ohs. 

13. . C,uy Want \ (Cniu») 294 Yf I my sorowe hir doo not 
telle, Allas, wrecche, how shall y duellc? 1393 l est. hbot. 
(Surlee*) I. 186, I will that this place dwell sain to my w>fc 
and to my clulder. t 1400 l.anfranc's Ctrutg 49 For so 
pe schap of be l>me [nlimh] mat dwelle f.urc and stiengcir. 
1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 83, I have chosen 30U alle, 
that $e gon and bercu fruyte, and ^our fruyle may dwellyn 

7. To remain <Tn a house, country, etc.) as in a 
permanent residence; to have one's abode; to 
regide, ' live'. (Now mostly superseded by live in 
spoken use; but still common in literature.) 

< 1950 Gen. tjr Ex. ito6 Quile (Sat loth dwcllcdde Sot. 1303 
R. Bulnne Nandi. Synne Prol. 65 Y duelled yn pc pryorye 
F^ftenc ?ere yn cumpanyc. 147085 Malory Arthurx \%u, 
j His mayster Hleyse that dwelde in Northumberland 1574 
I Nottingham A’rt. IV. 156 The tenementc. herein ticin^e 
'lay lor lately dwelled. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 111. xxxvtii 
1 240 The King that dwellctn in Heaven. 1798 Wordsw. U e 
1 ate Seven, Two of us at Conway dwell, And two are gone to 
sen. 1874 ( «kfkn Short Hi aA i. ft 1. 3 As thev fought side 
by side on the field, so they duelled side by side on the soil 
transj . and Jig. 1340 Hamivil Pr. Const. 294 Bot tin 
drede tn pair hertes may dwelle. c 1450 tr. lh l m it at tone 
ir. i. 40 Rente tn pc passion of crist, K dwelle gladly in hys 
holy woundcs. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 250 Fa read happy 
Fields Where Joy for ever dwells. 1731 JoKriN .Serin. (1771) 
IV. i. 114 A faith which dwells in the heart. 1847 A. M. 
Gilliam 7 raz>. A/eaiio 177, I admire the love of country 
that dwells in the bosoms of Englishmen. 

f 8 . tram. To occupy as a place of residence; 
to inhabit. Ohs. 

1590 Sir K. Kiyot Will in Pivot's Got'. (1883) 1 . App. A. 
315 The tenement that she dwellitli in barum. 1671 Miiion 
l*. R. 1 330 Wc. .Who dwell this wild, coiibtiained by want 
*799 W. Tayi ok in Monthly At ag. VII. 139 And iujw I 
dwell the cloister, sweep the ailes, 

t 9. To cause to abide in. Oht. 

1667 Milton P. L. vii 487 The promise of the Fathei, 
who shall dwell His Spirit within them. 

Hence Dwelling ppl. a. y remaining, lasting, 
abiding ; + Dwelt ppl. a., inhabited. 

<1380 Wunr .Stmt. Scl. Wks, I. 293 Apostils chosen 
prccstis. .and maden hern dwellingc curatjs, 1610 BK0m.11- 
TON yob xxxiv 13 Who settled all the d welt-land. »6<o 
Tim 1- 1* Comm. Ltv xix 17 The nrgleet of this dune breeds 
dwelling suspicions. 1872 A. Siiadwell in J. K Morgan 
University Oars (1873) 316 The blade long enough 111 the 
water to (secure a dwelling stroke. 

Dwell, sh. Also 4 duell, dwel. Jf«D\\ELL7h 
(Cf. ON. dvol stay, delay.)] The action or an act 
of dwelling. 

1 1. Delay, stay, stoppage. Without e{u dwell : 

without delay, straightway. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 2831 Nc mnk }ee in pc plain na dutll 
Ibid. 12902 Fie satnanas, wit vten duell c 1280 S ir 
Fcrutnb, 648 pe iantail kny^t. spah with uuicducllc /but. 
2646 pat myn host may come withoute dwel. 

2. Aleck. A slight pause in the motion of a part 
of a machine to give time for the completion of 
the operation effected by the particular part. b. 

I The brief continuation of pressure in taking an 
impression with a hand-press. 

1841 S/euf. DarKePs Patent No. 9065. 7 A dwell of suf. 
fluent length to insert the wire [in a carpet loom] 1885 
.S/eitf. J. Sardines Patent No. 496a. 4^1 am enabled to 
give a similar rest or dwell to the carriages at each ex- 
tremity of their motion. 1890 Iron XXXV. 269/1 This 
positive .standstill last* during the whole portion of the 
stroke [of the press], which is technically called the dwell. 

Dweller (dwc'bi). [f. Dwell v. + -ehM 

1. One who dwells or resides (in a place); an 
inhabitant, resident. 

138a WycliR Isa. xviii. 3 Alle }ec dwelled* of the world, 
t 1460 FoRTKbctn- Abs. 4* Lim. Mon. vi. (188s) dj Dwcllcis 
vppon owre contest, xjia A<t 4 Hen. VI It, c. 2 ft 1 The 
owner or dweller of the howse then beyng theryn. 1874 
N. Fairfax Bulk <v Selv. 186 Enougft to hold nil the 
dwellers of it and their children. 1791 Cowpek /Had 1. 332 
The rude dwellers on the mountain. heights. 1834 Lytton 
Pom/eii 1. v, The dweller* in a sunny clime. 

2. With on ; see Dwell v. 5 . 

c 1600 Shaks. Sohh. cxxv, Dwellers on form and favour. 

3. A horse that ‘dwells , at a fence. 

*»5 Sat . Rtrt', 14 Feb. 206/1 Dwellers require very care- 
ful handling, for. if hurried at their fences they will run into 
them instead of jumping. 

Hence t Dwe ller***, a female dweller. Ohs. 
Xftfa Wyclip Jer. xxi 13 To thee, dwcl!erex»e [c 1040 
MS. Bodl. 277 dwelsterej ofthe xadde valey, and wilae feld. 

Dwelling (dweii!)), vhl. sh. [f. Dwell v. + 
-inqI. 1 The action of the verb Dwell. 
t T Delaying, delay ; tarrying. Ohs. 

c 1300 Havelok 1252 Loke that thou dwellen nouth: 
Dwelling haueth ofte scathe wrouth. £1330 R. Bkunne 
Chron. Trace (Rolls) 4963 Bot com, & make no dwellyngc. 
**S 74 Chaucer Boeta. 1. metr. L 1 (Catnb. MS.) Myn vn- 
pietous lyf draweth a long vnagrcable dwellyngcs [ingratas 
w or as] in me c 147s Ra*i/ Coityear 339 For my dwelling to 
nicht, I dreid me for blame. 

b. With on % upon ; see Dwell v. 5. 

B‘nes* Bunsbm in Hare Life I. ix. 3 80 It will not 
bear dwelling upon. 


DWILD. 

2. Continued, ^sp. habitual, residence; abode. 
Also Jig. 

138a Wyclie P>an. v. ut With fccld asM* hi* dvull)K^c 
was. < t xaoe Row. Rose 6208 Ne no wight may, t>y my 
clothing, Wite with what folk u my dwrllyng.^ 1586 A D\\ 
/- N£. Seitetary ti. (162s) 51 My dwelling with Mantet I 
continued, .even to thi* present day. 18481^01 // e*t Ind 
xviii. 124 J he healthiest and pleasantest plate of duelling 
that ever 1 came into. 

fb. 4 Residence', accommodation. Ohs. 
r 1480 Forii ncuk A bs <f Ei w. Mon.xv 11.(18851 151 He hath 
be |nj >cre iij. li x 4 , t»« *\de* Ins dwcllynge in bo logge 
1535 t’oi kkdai »• a Kings it 19 Thcte is good dwellyngc 111 
thlscite hut the water i* cuell. 

3. tomr. A place of residence ; a dwelling-place, 
habitation, house. 

1340 Ham rot fc Pr. Const. 1368 Na syker dueling f\nd» 
we Itete 138* Wnclii John xiv j In the hous of my f.»du 
hen ntaiiye dwelltngi*. 14 Vih. iii Wi.-W(llckei 5';4/4« 
A fauna, a dwellyngc 1535 Cow-hhaif i Esdras t\. 37 l*hc 
chtldtcn of Lracl were intncir dw-ellyngcs. *613 IVk< iias 
Pilgrimage (1614) 749 ’I hey have no dwrllmg but then 
lM»aU. 1687 Milton / . E. \ ti. 183 GockI will '1 o future men, 
and in tlnr dwellings neacc. 17*6 Adv. Caff. R. Boyle 
43, I went bnck to my Dwelling. 1863(00. Fiioi Rontola 
1. xx, A street of high silent. looking dwellings 
Jig . 1655 Sianlky Hist Philos. 1.(1701)40/1 Enclosed in 
the narrow dwelling of the Mind. 1713 Bbrkyi kv Guar* 
than No 3 Pi '1 hat bosom which ought to be the dwelling 
of sanctity and devotion. 

4. at t rib. and ( omh., as dwelling tare, chamber, 

< oft age, spaic, f stead, tent, etc.; dwelling at Oon 
(See DWM.LT/. 4 (1 . Also D\\ KI.LINC.-Hot'HK, -PLACE. 

a ixoo Lufsvr M 147m; (G6tt.) Hts duelling stede sal last 
in hell <1 1140 Hamihii Psalter xxvviii 17 Na duellyngi 
stedc haf 1 here. 1607 Topsei l S< i/ents (i6s8) 793 '1 In 
Sea-tortoises of India .nc so big. that with one of them tin y 
i over adwelling Cottage. 1718 ni-KKi'i fy I our in //rt/pWks 
1871 IV. 59 j The dwelling scat ofthe Prince of Cascitu. 1780 
Cove Russ Diu. 132 One of I he dwclling-cavrs of tin 
savages. 1836 S fee tf. Stans/eld' x Patent No. 7130. j Pto 
dining a gradual pressure and dwelling »< lion of tlic la) or 
slay. 1891 Month I, XXIII. j 5 freight-cars .. turned inio 
dwclling*< a\cs for the ballast mill. 

Hence D walling!©** a., without a dwelling, 
possessing or containing no dwelling. 

188a Bin* kw. Alag Feb 244 A melanc holy expanse— her. 
less, dwcllinglcss, ninnies*. 1894 Month May 68 Whelhu 
tliey bo styled dwcllei* in waggon*, or be dwcllinglcss. 

Dwel l i g-house. A house occupied as a 
place of residence, ns distinguished fiom a house 
of business, wat chouse, office, etc. 

1450 1530 Alytr. our l.adye 111 She mole make god 
tncrcyfuTlto vs, that was maefe hy* dwellyngc howsc. 159a 
Nottingham Bee. IV. 238 Making© hit harncs into dwcll>n 
houses. 16x6 Si’Ki'L. K. Makkii. Country Eat me 6 You must 
chu*c the higest pcece of ground to build your dwelling 
house vpon. X777 Robekison Hist. Amer. (17B3) 11 . i</o 
Even in a village of the rudest Indians there arc . dwelling, 
houses. 1893 St Lot I, J rav. ,S E. Afrit a 251 A tomfoii- 
ablc tlwclling house and several outhouses. 

Dwe lling-place. A place of abode. 

r 1280 Wyciii .Set, Wk r, II! 197 pci..han not line a 
dwellyngc* place fur ever©, c 1400 Maunih v. (Roxb.) vui < 
Na kirk, nc na chaiiell, ne ober dwellyng place 1551 t 
Wiison log ike (1500) 78 b, None <un tell almost© now a 
dates, whoc ibe goori menne dooc dwell. Or if tlici base 
dwellyng places still, >et fewe can find© tin lit at home 
1667 Mir.i on P. E. 11. 57 For tbir dwelling place A<crpt 
this dark opprobrious Den of xhamc. 1818 Byron ( h If or. 
iv clxxvii, Oh! that the Dcruirt were my dwelling pla< «*. 
1889 J tssori* Coming of friars iii. 119 '1 he monastery was 
the common dwelling-place ; the convent was the society ol 
pen son* inhabiting it. 

t Dwe'lster. Ohs. rare , [f. Dwm.l v. 4 -htkk.] 
A female dweller. 

C XAAO [sCC DWEI I EREKh] 

tDwelth. Ohs. Also 3 dweoletl, dweoluhtle, 
dweolUe. [OE. type *dwclu 6 a, 0 dwcoluQa , from 
root diveB : see DwhLK, D\\eu..] Error, delusion. 

a 1225 Auer. R ^24 pet heo was igon a dweokA [n * o 
dwcule}. a 1 mao Ureisun 93 in Lott. I lout. 195 Alle kwnm s 
dwcolublSc, /bid. 148 pet. nc dweul&c me nc dcri©. c >4*0 
Lhron. Vilod. 3149 00 seke he was |rat he speke o dwcltfn* 

t Dweo mercraeft. Ohs. [f. OE. *dwimer, 
*dweomer , in fedwimer, gedwomer illusion, sorcery, 
necromancy, gedwimere juggler, sorcerer + < r»jl } 
Ckaft. 1 Jugglery, magic art. 

c S2©5 Lay. 3^34 And Peluz hit wi*te anan Jmdi hi. 
d weomcr-cracften. 

Dweomerlayk = prec. : see Dkmkkla t k 
D wer, var. Dowek shf Ohs. 
t Dwera. Ohs. Also dwer. [Etymology un- 
known. (Cf. Diswkbe.)] Doubt, dread. 

c 1440 Capcravk Life St. Kath . iv 1165 'I hou seyde to 
hem thet shulde not be in dwerc What the* shutde sneke 

< 1440 Hvt ton ,S tala t'erf. (W. dc W. 1494 ^ 11 **» ^ her 
fore fallen some in dowle and dwer© whedrr they h> lined 
in tyme of temptacyon or noo. c 1450 Lonklich Ctail lxvi 
18 Thu* both© the fadye* Fmterid were In that same Abbey 
with-Owtcn dwere. < 1450 C<n>. Afyst. Prol. (Shak* hoc.) 
17 Alle woundcre »orc amfliavc jgret d were, c 1460 Toivne- 
lev Afyst. (Surteeio 30a That maldc us alle to be in dwere. 

Dwerf, dwergh, dwerowe, obs. IT. Dwabf. 
Dwete, ob*. form of Duty. 
t DwUd. Ohs. Also 3 {Orm.) dwllde, dwlllde. 
[OE. dwyld ( dwila ) V(w)w/ 0 t ( 1 —dhtilii), from 
is- grade of *dwelan to err : see Dwell, Dwale.] 
Error, heresy. 

0. E. Chron. an. 1122 Feole dwild wearetx ReMtogen and 
^eheord. Ibid. un. 1129 Nu w*r8 swa mycel dwyld on 
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tlwilcJe. (AUo 10 iooih»j |>i.icLs.J 
Dwindle (ilwi'inFl , v, [A dimin. derivative 
of Dwink v . cf. Kindle v,* Prob. of dialect 
origin : in Mtak# , but little used before 1650.] 

1 . inlr. To become smaller and smaller ; to 
shrink, waste away, decline. 

1496 SiiMvs 1 Hin. //'» in ni. \ Bardolph, am I m»t 
f.ilm, away vilely doc 1 not bate? doe 1 not dwindle V 
1605 Afi nb. 1. lit jj Wcarie Scu’ nights, nine times 
miik, .Shall he dwindle, pcake, and pmc 1649 Ilium. 
Eng. fm/ran. Im/r. (1652) 107 Cornc will fall flat ami 
dwindle or rot. a 1661 Fui 1 1 R Worthies, Middlesex. (K ), 
It grmdeth the gram beforehand, making it to dwindle 
away almost to nothing. 1711 Buik.ki l Lpect. No 150 P i 
Iattlc Insults and Contempts, wlmli. seem to dwindle into 
nothing when a Man offers to describe them. 176a Goldsm. 
Pram 126 Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
1831 Ka rl ok Elgin in Crvkc r Papers 15 July, f The] Op- 
position. .dwindling down to thirty or forty. 1835MACAU1 av 
Hist. Eng III a8j The party which on the first day of the 
session had rallied rouncl Athol had dwindled away to no- 
thing. 1875 Jowsir Plato {cd. 2) III. 164 Polygamist peo- 
ples dwindle in numbers. 

In pa. pple. 'constructed with A), denoting the resulting 
condition. (See also 3.) 

01674 Clarendon Hist. Reb vm. 6 145 The rest were 
dwindled away. 1700 T. Brown tr. Eresny's Amusern. 
.Ser. Com. 130 Honour and Arms, .is now almost dwindled 
into an Aiiy nothing. 1863 Kingsley Water- Bab. Hi. (1878) 
134 Whether the fall be dwindled to a single thread. 

b. fig. To decline in quality, value, or estima- 
tion ; to degenerate, * sink \ 

1678 Bim.tR Hud. tti. ii. 644 For Saints in Peace degene- 
rate And dwindle down to reprobate, a 1704 T Prows 
Vat. Er. A'latjfWWs. 1730 I. 59 Thou that hast look VI so 
fierce, and talk’d so big, In thy old age to dwindle to a 
Whig. 1757 liuHKfc . I hr id gut. Png. Hist Wks 184? II 
517 The ancient pr<etors dwindled into his legates. 1874 
Green Short Hist. 143 The writers dwindle into meic 
annalists whose view is hounded by the abbey precincts. 

to. To shrink (with fear'). Oh, tan. (Prob. a 
misuse owing to two senses of shrink.) 

1610 P Jonson AUi. v. iv, Fac. Did you not heare the 
coyle, About the dore? .Sub. Yes, and 1 dwindled with it. 

2 . tram. To i educe gradually in size, cause to 
shrink into small dimensions. 

a Mi Fuli Eu Wot thus in. (1662) 56 Divine Justice, in- 
sensibly dwindling their Estates 1679 Prot. Cotifoimist 
4 These Monsters.. have dwindled the Wolf into a Fox. 
1710 PUt of Maine 12 Dwindling the Prime below the 
Pigmy Size 1867 ( ' G11 1 11 i.an Sight 1. 13 Like a stai . 
When dwindled by the moon to small sharp point. 

1 fence Dwi ndlinff vbi. sb. and ///. a. ; Dwind 
ler, one who dwindle* ; Dwi ndlement (nonce- 
7 vd.), dwindling, shrinking. 

* 864 , Gayton Pleas. Notes it. ii. 38 The Monks wete. not 
ilwindlers, but of ample size. 1664 H. Mori- Avttd. /dot 
74 Illnminatn t cordtum. would be but a dwindling Title 
1837 H. RtfcU Led. lit it. Poets II. xv 200 A dwarfish and 
dwindling race. 1863 Mrs Oi ii iiani Sale in C/t. t 22 With 
a sensation of dreadful dwimllcmcnt. 1884 spectator 12 
July 902/t 'l he dwindling of their majority. 

Dwindle, ib. rare. [f. prcc. vb.] 'The process 
of dwindling ; gradual diminution or decline, b. 

1 oner. A dwindled or shrunken object. 

1779-81 Johnson L. P., Milton Wks. II. 128 The hope of 
every day growing greater in the dwindle of posterity. 
178a Kiphinsion Martial 111. xciii. 173 Three hairs, and 
four teeth, arc the dwindle Fell Chronus allows thy com- 
mand. 1847-78 HALLtwtLL, Dwindle , a poor sickly child. 
Kent. 

Dwindled (dwriKfld), ///. a, [f. asprec. + 
-ki> l.] That has wanted away, or become gradually 
less ; shrunken ; teduccd to insignificance. 

160a Marston Ant. <y Aid. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 14 He hath 
a dwindled legge. 1796 Burke Regie, Peace iv. Wks. IX. 
86 'I he degenerate and pusillanimous impatience of our 
dwindled race. 18*8 Si ott P\ M, Perth xxxii, A poor 
dwindled dwarf. 1850 Robertson Serin. Scr. 111. vii. 97 
I his dwindled Humanity of ours. 

t Dwindling (dwi ndlii)\ sb. Ohs. tare. [f. 
Dwindle + -ing 3 : cf. Dwining jA] A thing 
that dwindles or has dwindled away, 

*} *653 Pt at Carden of Eden (1653) 39 Your pompions 
will prove but dwindlings 

Dwine (dwain), V. Now AV., dial., and anh. 
Forms : i dwfnan, 3-8 dwyne, (4 duin(e, 5 
dwynne, 6 dwinne, Sc. duyni^e), 4- dwine. 
[OE. dwi nan, dwdn, dwinen, an original Teut. 
strong vb., represented by ON. dvina v Sw. dvina, 
MDu. dwinen, early mod. Du. dwijnen (Kilian 
I599\ Du. verdwijnen to vanish, disappear), 
MLG. and LG. dwinen. The strong inflexions are 
not found after OE. period. Cf. also Fokdwink.] 

1 . inlr . To waste or pine away ; to decline in 
vigour, languish, fade, wither. 

l 1000 Sa t. Lcethd. I. 82 Donne dwinej> seo wamb son a. 
11030 (doss, in Wr -Whicker 506/35 Tabuerunt, dwinan. 
01 300 Cursor M. 23695 Wit sctc cofurs ; J>at neuermar sal 
dime ne duinc. c 1330 Will. Palerne 578 Sche d wined 
.iwaie hope date# and ni^tes. c 1380 Wyclif Serne. Sel. 
Wkt. II 34 [It] come)> above he er]»e soonc, but it dwynej» 
•moon. 1513 Douglas .Etuis ix. vii. 149 Lyke a# the 
imrpour flour. . Dwynis away, as it doilh faid or de. a 1398 
Hillock .Sel. Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. ^91 John’s faith and 
Peter # /cal were languishing and dwining a 1603 Moni- 
coMi-Rit Misc. Poems xxii. 4 My hevy hairt, Quhifk daylie 
duyns, bot nevir decs a 1818 Macnkill Poet. Wks. (1844) 
98 See how hc‘s dwining wi’ care. t8a$ Brockktt AL C, 
Gloss. , Dwtne, to pine, to be in a decline or consumption. 




sS86 Lvov Vi km y in (,d Words 181 Put the ulant int(* 
ft splendid .vase, in which it d wined and dwindled 1889 
.spectator 21 Dec, A race, which .. mmt, to use a fine 
though half-forgotten woid, begin to dwine away. 

2. trans. To cause to pine or waste away, t arc. 
*597 MoNii.owneit Cherrte it Mae 752 Hi# dcidly drouth ; 
Ounilk pyni# him, and d w> uis hnn To deid. 1894 Crockl i i 
Raiders (cd. 3) 360, I will dwine youi flesh on youi bones 

Hence Owmed ///. a . ; Dwining vbi. sb, and 
»/. a. ; also Dwine sb., decline, wane. 

. 1366 Chaucer Rom . Rose 360 Drye and dwyned al for 
cldc. 1336 Bhi LKNOkN Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 60 Ambrose 
. .fell in one dwinand seiknes. 1383 Stanyhurst AStuts 
11. (Arb.) 61 His old dwynd carcas. 1718 Wodrotu Corr 
(1843) 11 . 403 Our dwining, sinking condition. 18*0 Bladnv. 
Mag. June 280, I* the dwine o* the moon. 1830 i>coir 
Demonol ix 289 For long dwining and ill heal. 

tDwi*ning, sb. Obs. rare, [f. Dwine v. + 
-ing •'*.] One who pines away, a sickly creature. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 1752 Slike a dwinyng, a dwa}e, and 
a dwerte asbi-selfe. 

Dwle, Dwly,.obs. forms of Dole sb.*, Duly. 
Dwme, Dwole, obs. forms of Doow, Dwalk. 
Dwr, Dwresse, ob.s. forms of Door, Duress. 
Dwrfe, obs. form of Dwarf. 

Dwt., abbreviation for pennyweight : see D. 
Dwte, Dwwe, obs. forms of Duty, Due. 

By, obs. form of Die. 

Dya, Dya-, var. Dia Obs. drug ; obs. f. Dia*. 
Dyad ((bi’axl). Also 7 diad. [ad. L. dyas, 
dyad-, a. Gr. bvas, bvdd-, the number two.] 

1 . The number two ; a group of two ; a couple. 
Cf. DU AD I. 

1675 R. Burthoggk Causa Dei 244 Now a Monad and 
a Diad, or One and Two, makes Three. 1678 Cudworih 
Intel/. Eysl. 472 Die Wutcr. doth affirm Pythagoras to 
have asserted Two Substantial Principles Self-existent, 
a Monad and a Dyad. 1809 W. Irving Kmckerb . (1849) 
37 Pythagoras likewise inculcated the famous numerical 
system of the monad, dyad, and triad. 2883 F. Hall in 
Ratlantyne's Silnkhya Aphorisms 222 The gross product of 
Nature, viz., the great elements and the dyad of bodies. 

2 . In specific uses : a. Chem. An atom, radical, 
or element that has the combining power of two 
units, i. c. of two atoms of hydrogen. 

1863 Reader 1 Apr. 372/2 Each of these atoms combines 
usually with three monads, or with one dyad and one 
monad. 1873 Femmes * Chem. (ed. 1 1 ) 350 Sulphur, selenium, 
and tellurium, are usually regarded as dyads 

b. Itiot. A secondary unit of organization con- 

sisting of an aggregate of monads. Hence dyad - 
demc. 1883 [see Prml]. 

c. Pros. A group of two lines having different 

lhythms. 

1883 B. L. GiLPLRbi 1 »a 1 Pindar p. Hu, Dyads and triads 
there arc in Pindar, but they do not disturb the rhythmical 
working of the odes. 

3. at t tib. or ns adj. •» Dyadic. 

1869 Komi 01 E/cm. L hem. 366 Copper is a dyad element. 
1881 A then. runt 26 Mar. 433/1 He has also prepared the 
hvdrate and oxalate of the dyad radical (Ca Ha H^j Oy). 

J}yad, Dyaf, Dyap, ME. Kentish) Jorms of 
Dead, Deaf, Death. 

Dyadoeme, obs. form of Diadem. 

Dyadic (doiardik), a . (sb.) [ad. Gr. SvaSxK-os of 
the number two.] Of or pertaining to a dyad or 
group of two. Dyadic arithmetic : binary arith- 
metic, in which the radix is 2. Dyadic disyntheme : 
see Du a me. 

17*7 51 ( '11 ambers Lyt /, s v. Arithmetic, Binary or Dyadic 
Arithmetic is that, wherein only two figures, unity, or 1, 
and o, arc used, 1800 Monthly Mag. X. 43 The dyadic 
arithmetic proposes to express all numbers by two chnr- 
a< ters, 1 and o. Thus, 1 is represented by 1, a by 10, 4 by 
100, and 8 by 1000. 188a St hai-k Etuyci. Relig, Kmnyl 

111 . 3395 Up to 360, the whole development [of the doctrine 
of the Trinity] was markedly dyadic. 

b. Chem. Of the atomic constitution of a dyad. 

1873 E'oiv ties' Chem. 395 Cadmium, like zinc, is dyadic. 

B. sb. = Dyculic arithmetic . 

I1848 J. M. Mackie Leibnitz 187 Leibnitz invented the 
Dyadik or reckoning with zero and unity.] 

Dyakis-dodecahedron (dai-&kU,d< 7 « d/ka- 
hfarffa). Cryst, [f. Gr. bvams twice, f. Mo two 
f Dodecahedron.] A crystalline form contained 
by twenty-four trapezoidal planes having two sides 
equal; «Djplohedron, Diploid. 

1881 H. Bauerman Textbk. Syst. Min. 54 The same rela- 
tion holds good with its hcmihedral form, the dyakisdodc- 
cahedron which under similar conditions passes into a pen- 
tagonal dtxlet ahedron. M. F. Hrdulr in Encycl. 

Brit. XVI. 455 The dyakiMotlecahedron . . has twelve 
short, twelve long, and twenty-four intermediate edges. 

Dyakne, obs. foim of Deacon. 

Dyal-, Dyam-, Dyap- : see Dial-, etc. 
Dyarchy (doi liki). r Another spelling of 
Diarchy, of less etymological authority!] ■■ 
Diarchy ; government by two rulers, 

1883 Academy iu Oct. 231/2 Tha imperial government Ls 
a Dyarchy, says Dr. Mommsen. 1W6 Eng. Hist. Rev. I. 
350 The * d>anhy * of senate and emperor is taken for 
granted. 

Dyas (dai-ab). Geol. [a. Gr. Svdr : see Dyad. 
After Trias i] A name for the Permian system. 

1876 Pack A dv. Text-bk. Geol . xv. 273 The lower red 
sandstones and magnesian limestones— the Dyas or double 
group of German geologists. 1887 A thtnmum 99 Jan. 163/1 


In the plate of MurchiNOii's term * Permian \ .he follow# 
continental geologists in udiig Marcou'# rather awkwaid 
word * Dya# . 

Hence DyaMie (ddi t a;’*ik), a., Permian. 

, 1878 I .awhknck tr. Cotta's Roil'* Class. 105 Rock# l»e- 
longing unmistakably to the Rotbliegende or Dya##ic age. 

Dyaater, Dyastole : see Dia-. 

Dyat(t, obs. form of Diet. 

Dyaue, ME. (Kentish') form of Deaf. 

Dycare, obs. form of Direr. 

Dyce, dice (dais), adv. Naut. [History ob- 
scure.] Assumed to mean 1 thus \ 

1 1860 H. Stuart /seaman's Catec/t . 40 What isthe mean- 
ing of * very well thus * ; * dice and no higher ’ T Her head 
is in a very good direction, but no closer to the wind. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk . s. v., 1 Very Well Dyce.* (See 
Thus.) Ibid., Thus, I'ery Well Thus, or Dyce, the ordei 
to the helmxinan to keep the #hip in her present direction, 
when sailing close-hauled. 

Dyce, aycer, obs. forms of Dice, Dickk. 
Dych(e, Dycht, Dyeke, obs. ff. Ditch, Dight, 
Dike. Dyctee, -ye, obs. forms of Ditty sb, 
Dydapper, -dopper, obs. ff. Didapper. 
Dyde, obs. form ol Dead, Deed, Did, Died. 
Dye (dai), sb. P'orms : 1 d£a$, d6ah, 3-4 dehe, 
6-9 die, dye. [OE. had dta^, dfah fern., gen. 
diage (:— OTeut. +daiigd-), for which a M E. dehe ( «= 
dca$c,de)e) is known in 1 3th c. This would give later 
deye, dey, also (as with Die v. and Eye) dye, die . 
The word is not known thenceforth till the 16th c., 
when we find die : see the vb. 

(The OTeut. *dattgA- indicate# an ablaut scric# drug-, 
dang-, dug-, Aryan *d/n uK -, etc , to which Kluge {Engl. 
Etnd. XI. 511) refers also L .fQcus, and file Arc to dye.)] 

1 . Colour or hue produced by, or as by, dyeing ; 
tinge, hue. 

c 1000 /Ft 1‘Ric l r oc. in Wr.-W flicker 152/18 Tinctures, denh. 

I r 1000 -ACli-ric Horn. II 254 Se wolcn-rcada wa_fels .. mid 
S.tre dca*c hiwr. a 1300 Prayer to Our Lady 20 in O. EL 
Misc. 193 Ami mi tohtc rude iturnd al in-to o 3 re dehe 
i {rimes bi%ehe, ehc, leihr]. 1389 Gkeene Afenapkon (Arb.) 

| 41 dirt with a crimson roobc of brightest die. 1663 Btn hr 
Hud. 1. i. 243 His tawny Beard In . . cut and dye so like a 
I Tile. x6o8 FitYkR Acc. It. India 4 P. 24 Till, .we ploughed 
deeper Water, North East, of a Ceerulean dye. 1706 
A do i.son Rosamond 11. iii, Deck'd with flow'rs of various 
, dies. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol in. 358 Fragrant Spice, 
or Silks of costly Die. x8i» J. Wilson Isle of Palms in. 88 
1 Wings and crests of rainbow* dyes. 

b. Jig. Chiefly in such phrases as a crime, fact, 
etc. of blackest or deepest dye, and the like. 

itfox Cornwali yfs E 2 ss. xvii, I never yet saw grtefe of so 
deepe a Dye. 1603 Tryall Chev 111. ui. in Bullen O. PI. 
III. 314 True vertuex dye is such 1 hat malice cannot stay ne 
nor envy tuch. *66< Sir T. Hkhuert Trav. (1677) 244 
A Treason of an ugly dye. 173a A Muri hy Gray' s-Inn 
frnt. No. 5. g 1 A Fact.. of as Glaring a Die as I have 
ever known. 1819 Mackintosh Sp. Ho. Com . 2 Mar. Wks. 
1846 III. 370 Cnmcs .. of the blackest die 1885 Manch, 
Exam. 16 June 4/7 He is a criminal of the deepest dye. 

2 . A material or matter used for dyeing; esp. 
colouiiiuf matter in solution. 

c 1000 iEihRic Foe. in Wr.-Wftlcker 152/19 Coccus, read 
dealt c 1000 Ags. Glosx. ibid. 244/30 Fuchs, dea^ ucl tclx- 
1660 F. Brook k tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 26 Wood called 
Sorba, much like Brasill, but makes a very deep dye ; 1803 
Sot'THLV Afacfoc in IF. xiv, Cheese of curd-like whiteness, 
j with no foreign die Adulterate. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama 
\ Sc. «$• Art II. 527 Dyes.. which require no mordant,. arc 
I called permanent or great dyes. 1836 Stanley S inai Pal . 
j vi. (1858) 269 The purple shellfish . . supplied the Phtenician 
1 merchant# with their celebrated dye. 

b. As a constituent or property of the cloth. 

1833 Ure Philos, Manuf. 200 When the dye is very fast, 
the cloth may be passed repeatedly through the machines 
. .without being affected. 

8 . altrib . and Comb., as dye-drug , -pot, - trial , 
- vat (-fat ) ; dye-bath, dye-beck, the wide shal- 
low vessel containing the dyeing liquid ; also the 
colouring matter therein contained ; dye-atone, 
an iron limestone, used as a dye in U.S. ; dye- 
stuff, dye-ware, a substance which yields a dye ; 
dye-works, works in which dyeing is carried on. 
Also Dye-house, -wood. 

1873 l/re's Diet. Arts III. 168 But in its state of freshness 
its volume become* troublesome in the # dye-bath. Ibid. 1. 
61 1 The mordant., is apt to give up a portion from the cloth 
in the *dyebeck. 1879 Cassell's Team. Educ. in. 198/2 A 
solution of it is made in the dyebeck— a long vessel con- 
taining the dye in solution. 184s Bischopf Woollen 
Manuf. II. 267 The duties upon oil, "dye-drugs, and every 
other impost 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. (1614) 602 A 
blew and purple scumme that riseth on the ^Dyfat which 
is taken ofT and dried. 1673 Brooks Gold, Key Wka 1867 
V. 55 Wool which never received the least tincture in the 
dye fat. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 225/1 "Dye-stuff* can pene- 
trate the minute pores of vegetable and animal fibres only 
when presented to them in a state of solution. • 184a Bis* 
choff Woollen Mantf, II. 41 Low prices of oil ana "dye- 
wares. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 226/2 Each of the great "dye- 
works in Alsace. 

Dye (dri), v. Pa. t. and pplc. dyed ; pr. pple. 
dyeing. Forms : i d6a$ian, dlslan, 4-5 deyen, 
deien, dyen, (5 dyaen, dyne, 6 dei), 47O die, 
4- dye. [OE. d/agtan (:— OTeut *daugbjan), f. 
dfag Dye si, (The convenient distinction in spell* 
ing between die and dye is quite recent Johnson’s 
Diet spells both du ; Addison has both as dye,)] 



DYE. 

1 . tram . To diffuse a colour or tint through ; to 
tinge with a colour or hue ; to colour, stain. 

« *000 Aldkelm Gt. (Napier, O. E. Gt.) I. 120$ Fucare , 
dea$ian. Ibid. 5196 lrfficcre, dcaghian. Ibid. 5330 Colo- 
ratts, deaxedum. 1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. vui. 
(1495) 866 Ked clothe dieth the vtter parti of water yf it U 
laved there vnder. Ibid . Many thynges dyeth and colour* 
yth thynges wythout and not wjthm : as it fareth in pcyn- 
ture. c 1500 Metusine xxxi. 399 The dyches watre was an 
tourned & dyed with theyre blood. 1667 Milton P. L . x. 
1000 So much of Death her thoughts Had entertaind, ns 
di'd her Cheeks with pale. 1700 Gay Poems (1745) 11. *58 
My hands with blood of innocence are dy’d. 1806 Coo ilk 
Mohican* (i8ap) I. iii. 45 It fell, dying the waters with its 
blood. 189a Gardiner Student's Mitt. Eng. 9 They dyed 
their faces in order to terrify their enemies. 

b. spec. To impregnate (any tissue or the like) 
with a colour, to nx a colour in the substance of, 
or to change the hue of by a colouring matter. 

ciM CiiAuma Nun's Pr. Epil. xa Him nedeth nnt his 
colour for to dycn With brasil. c 1400 I.an/ranc's Ctrurg. 
180 Bow schalt die hise heens if )xri ben white, wij> tincture 
bat ben forseid. 1465 Mann. 4 Honteh. Ea /. 178 Snffe 
he oxithe alowanse ffor dyeynge xvj. ^erdys cloth ,x).d. 
a *557 Gascoigne Flowers, etc. Wks. (1587) 309 Nor useth 
art, in doing of hir heare. *654 tr. Martinis Com/. China 
34 Black and purple horse-hair, which they die and die** 
most curiously. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art II. 
527 The most usual stuffs or materials which arc required 
to be dyed, are wool, silk, cotton, and linen. 
fig *578 Fleming Panopl, Epist. 418 As it were dye 
your wit in their unchaungeable colours. 11x700 Drydfn 
(J.\ All white, a virgin saint she sought the skies; For 
marriage, though it sullies not, it dies. 

0. Phrase : To dye in (the) wool, in grain, to 
subject to the action of a colouring matter while 
the material is in the raw or primitive state ; the 
effect of which is more thorough and lasting than 
when done after it is 1 made up . lit. and Jig. 

c 1386 fscc sense 2 a) 1579 80 North Plutarch (1676)65 If 
he had not through institution and education (as it were) 
died in wool the manners of children. *679 Bond. Gaz. 
No. 1410/4 A pcicc of half £11 green double Cambist dyed 
in the Wool. 1708 Edgeworth Pratt. Educ II. 351 Dyed 
in grain, means dyed into the substance of the material so 
that the dye can't be washed out. 

2. Various constructions ; a. with the colour as 
object. 

C1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 503 So depe in greyn he dyed 
[Lansd. deirde] his colourcs. c 1386 — Frank/. Prol. 53 
Colours ne knowo I none.. But .swichc as men dye fso 
all 6 texts ; Wright deyen] or peyntc. 1530 Pai sou. 515 /j> 
This dyerdyeth none other colourcs hut onely scarlets, c 1600 
.Shank. Sonn. xeix, The purple pride In my love’s veins 
thou hast too grossly dyed. 1875 Lire's Diet. Arts II. 173 
Green . . is pioduced by dyeing a blue over a yellow or a 
yellow over a blue. 

b. with complement : To dye (a thing) red, blue, 
etc , or o/(\ into , to) some colour. 

t4*a-ao Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, Whose blewe is lightly 
dyed into grene. 1486 Bk. St. Alban* Aij b, It hade need 
to be died other green or blwe. 1590 Spknsfk F \ Q. 11. i. 39 
A stream of gore.. into a deepc sanguine dide the grassy 
grownd. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 
1 Apr., They die their nails a rose colour. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s. v. Dyeing, He uses it daily to dye any thing 
woollen to a scarlet colour. 1875 Lire's Out Arts II. 164 
Moses speaks of a raiment dyed blue. 1883 Maruh. Guar- 
dian 30 Oct. 8/4 The rain .. in this red sandstone country 
soon dye* the stream of a dark red. 

C. absol. or with compl. only. 

*436. Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. x8o The madre and woodc 
that dyers take on hande To dyne wyth. 1467 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 383 Wher they be perxones ynogh .. to dye, 
carde, or spynne. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv, 16 They 
call drinking deepe, dying Scarlet. x86a Lindi ky Sch. Dot. 

56 Genista tinctoria . . Dyes yellow. 

3 . intr. for pass. To take a colour or hue (well 
or badly) in the process of dyeing. 

Mod. This material dye* very well. 

Hence Dytd ppl. a. 

r*64 S Howf.ll Lett , vi. 9 Alderman Cockeins project of 
transporting no White Cloths but Died. 1863-71 Watts Diet. 
Chem. II. 354 A piece of dyed cotton. 1^76 A. Arnoi d in 
Contemp. Rev. June 30 A henna-dyed follower of Islam. 

Dye, obs. form of J)ik v . and sb. 

Dyead, Dyeath, Dyeaue, obs. ff. Dead, 
Death, Deaf. i 

Dyedr&l, obs. var. Dihedral. 

Dye -house *. The building in which a dyer 
carries on his work. 

146$ Mann. A Househ. Exp. 179 Edward Bernard that 
dweld In hys dyhowse. 1445 Act 37 Hen VIII, c. 12 § 9 
Wheare anny pcr*onne shall demyse any dyehouse or Brew* 
house. *697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3261/4 Some of them Broke 
open a Dye-House at Bow. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
VI. xxx. 87 Trees, useful in the workshop and the dye*house. 

Dye-house*, dial. var. of Dky-houss (Grose). 
Dyeing (dai’in), vbl. sb. Also 6-9 dying. 

[f. Dye vt+ -inqUj The process of impregnating 
with colour ; esp. the fixing of colours in solution 
in textile and otner absorbent substances. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. II. 464 Ne mihte *e wuldorfutla Salo- 
mon, ne nan eordlic cyning swa wlitije deagungc hi* hrseg- 
lum bexytan swa swa rose hae.8. 1530 Palsgr. 213/2 
Dieng with colour, t (tincture. 1548 Act 2 hr J Edw. VI , c. 

26 Preamb., White Ashes, .are very necessane . . for the. . 
dying© and scowringe of wollen clothe. 1731-49 Miller 
(>ard. Did . (ed. 7) *. v. Csesalpinia/Y he Brasiletto wood 
which is much used in Dying. 1877 C. O’Neill in Encyel. 
Brit. VII, 570/a The term dyeing .. is usually confined to 
the colouring of textile fibrous materials by penetration. 
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| b. at (rib. and Comb., as dyeing-drug, -earth, 

| •goods, - herb , - liquor , - material, -stuff, -wood, etc. ; 
j also dyeing-frame, one on which articles me 
j hung when dipped simultaneously into the dye, 

J *530 Palsgr, 213/a Dieng fattc or leed, louter. 1670 R 
, Coke Dis t . Trade 34 All sorts of Dying stuffs, Hides, lUi.]. 

! *7*5 Dr Foe Coy round World \ 1840) 161 I)>ing wood* 

1 amldying-carth*. 1735 IHrkkily Querist ft sc»9 Saflron, 

1 dying drugs, and the Tike produce. *813 Sir H Daw 
• Agnc. them. (1814) 73 Dyeing materials are furnished b\ 
leaves, or the petals of Dower*. 1873 lire's Put. Aits II, 

1 792 When the dyeing-frame is raised up out of the copper, 
j it should be tilted on one side. 

Dyep, obs. (Kentish) form of Deep. 

Dyepar, obs. form of Diaper. 

| Dyer (dai aj). Also^dighere, dyhaere, 6-7 
dyar, dier, -ar. [f. Dye v. : OK. type *dlagnt.\ 

1 . One whose occupation is to dye cloth and other 
materials. v 

1369 in Kilev Land. Mem. (1868) 337 Victor rlr M.il<*, 
digliere. rx 386 Chaucfr Prol. 362 A Wcbbr, a Dyerc, 
and a Tapiccr. a 1400 in Lug, Gilds (1870) w) pc ma>st< r 
dyh^crcs of |>eyiuuuts in cite©. *56* Bimiwn Bk. 
Swiptcs 47 b, With this Diara colour their Wolle withnll 
J a 1610 Hkalfv ’Theophrastus (1646) To Rdr, A grt.it 
| water pot like a Diers fat. 17*4 Sxwi r D rapier's l eft. V\ ks. 

*755 V. y.94 A piece of black and white stuff just sent from 
i the dyer. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 368 Indigo 
employed by the dyers or calico-printer*, 
b. A variety of grape. 

1865 Daily Tel. 20 luly, Chapes are already in the market, 
and the especial one known ns the ' dyer from being used 
to colour various wines, is beginning to blush. 

; 2 . Combinations of dyers', a. dyer’ll bath 

( Dye-bath; + dyer’s grain, the coccus insect, 

1 kermes; dyer’s spirit, tin tetrachloride, employed 
| as a mordant, b. In the names of plants used for 
I dyeing: dyer’s alkanot, bugloss, Atuhusa tine - 
Iona ( Ore's Diet. Arts 1875); dyer’s broom, 
whin, Genista timtona. also called dyer’s green- 
wood, J Iyer's weed, and woodwaxen ; dyer’s 
grape, Phytolacca dccandra (Miller Plant- it. 1 884) ; 
dyer’s-moss, archil ; dyer’s oak, Qttenus in - I 
feetoria , the galls of which yield a dye; dyer’s 
rocket, Reseda Luteola , also called dyer’s yellow- 
weed ; dyor’s wood, 1 satis tinctoria (^see WoaIA 
1591 Pfrcivali. Sp. Put , The tree whereon diers graym* 
groweth. Coccus mjrctortus. 1397 G p -*AHnr Herbal Hi. 
xviiu (1633) 1317 The Greenweeds do grow to dye ilothes 
I with. It is Vailed.. in English Dicrs Greenweed. 1854 
J S. Thomson IVtld Pi. tit. (ed. 4) 736 The. yellow-flowered 
I Genista tinctoria , or d>cr's green- weed, or woad-waxen. 

1860 Oliver Less. Hot. (1B86; 124 Dyer’s Woad (/satis 
tinctoria). i86x Miss Pratt /' tower. PI. I. 157 Reseda 
Luteola , Dyer’s Rocket. Ibid. II. 8r Genista tinctoria , 
Woad- waxen, Dyer’s- whin, Dyer’s weed, or Greenweed. 

Dyer, obs. form of Dier, one who dies. 

Dyer’s weed. A name given to plants that 
yield a dye : csp. Yellow- weed or Weld, Reseda 
Luteola ; also Dyer’s greenweed or Woad waxen, Ge- 
nista tinctoria , and Dyer’s woad, Palis tinctoria. 

1578 Lvir Dodoens 1 xlvii. 68 Of Dyers weede . . The 
Icaue* of this hrrhe are. .not much vnhkc the leaues of 
i Woad. .It i* vsed of D\crs to colour and dye their clothes 
into grrene, and yellow. 1640 llnriiE Eng. Jwprov 
! Impr (1653) 224 In our English Weld* or D yarn- Weed. 

! 1794 Makiyn Rousseau's Bot. xx. 280 D>crs-weed or Weld 
l gro^vs common in barren pastures, dry hanks, and on walls, 

1861 Miss Pkati El. PI. II. 81 l sec prtc.J. 1866 Brens. Bot , 
Dyci’s-wced .. also . I sat is timtona . Ibid . * v Reseda, 

R. Luteola , the Weld, Ycllow-wecd, or Dyer’* Weed. 

Dyery (doi-an). ff. Dyk + -(e;hy.] A place 
wheie dyeing is carried on ; a dyeing establishment. 
*762 tr. Busch ings Sysf. Geog. V. 6oo In this town arc 
! manufactures of stuff* and linen, as also a dyery. 1884 
I J. Payne 1001 Nts. VIII. 298 The door of the dyery, 
Dy©ry, obs. form of Dairy. 

Dyester (ddi stOJ). Now Sc. arch. Also 4 
diestere, -are, 5 deyster. [f. Dye v. + -stku. 
Cf. Dexter ^Dykh. 

a 1350 Chtldh. Jesus 1158 (Mlit7.) He enm to a dicstare, 
And seide he coujie of his mcstcrc, Pi* diestere with oute 
blame Of bis hadde game. 1497 Will ff J. Bhomlynson 
(Somerset Ho.), I John Thomlynxon of Coventry, Deyster. 
x8x8 Scott Hrt. Mtdl. vii. That dyester 1 * pole is good 
enough for the homicide. 1857 A. Ifffrey Roxburghshire 
II. iit 120 In 1736 Robert I>i< lc, a dyester, was summoned. 

Dyety, Dyeve, obs. forms of Deity, Dive v . 
Dye-wood. Wood yielding a dye. 

1699 Damfikr Voy. (R.), Here are dye-woods, as fustick, 
&c, 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art 1. 92 Several 
woods.. of foreign production, such as dyewood*. .we pass 
over. . *663-72 w aith Diet. Chem. II. 354 Thu is a style 
of calico-printing in which one or more mordants arc mixed 
with dvc-wood decoctions or other coloured solution*. 

Dyi- : see Dif-. 

Dygne, dygnyte, obs. ff. Dione, Dignity. 
Dygogram (tevgogrxm). [See quot. 1862.] 

A diagram consisting of a curve showing the varia- 
tion of the horixontal component of the force of 
magnetism exerted upon the ship’s compass-needle 
by the iron in the ship’s composition while making 
a circuit or curve. 

1862 A. Smith Dei dot. Ship's Compass App. ii. 151 
Graphic represen t|U ions of the amount and direction of the 
force* which act on the magnetic needle. These repre- 
sentations are designated by the general mime of * Pygo- 
grarn \ a contraction for * Dynamo-gonio-gram ' or ‘ Force 


dynagbaph. 

t and angle diagram \ *88* Maxwfu Elatr. A Mac n II. 

7 i Sm h \ curve, by ineAn* of which the dhcction and 
1 magnitude of the force on the compass is given in teim* ot 
the magnetic cmirxe of the ship, is tailed a Dygogram. 

Dyne, obs. f. Degree. 

Dying (doi itj), vbl, sb. Kotins : see Die r. 1 
[f. Die «*.i + -incj 1.] The action of (he veib Die. 

1 . Ceasing to live, expiring, dectase, death. 

1297 R. Gioi’C. (1724) 465 Hunger ^ deiingc of men. 
a 1340 HamtoI k Psalter cvi. 20 He toke bairn out of jwbr 
«h>ngi*. 1526 34 '1 in dai f 2 ( or. iv u> And we nil wave* 
licnie in cure bodyes the dyinge of the l.otde lexus. xm6 
I I >a< on Sy/va § 448 l he Dying, in the Winter, of the Roots 
or Plants that are Annual. 1893 Huxi fv Erolut. 4 hthus 
! o Life seem* not worth living except to escape the bore of 
dying. 

b. transf. and fig. See Die v. Also with adv .\ . 
1750 Pint. Trims. XI.VI. 4*3 At the dying of the Stream, 
it is often two Feet higher than the Main Tide. 185s 
Bain Senses 4 In/. 11 i. f 16 The gradual dying away of a 
motion. 1884 J. A. H. Murray in 13/A Aadr. Philo/. .V<h . 
7 '1 he history of the dying-out of Cornish. 

2 . attiib. Of, belonging 10, 01 relating to dying 
| or death, as dying bed, lommand, day , dedata/ion, 

I fit, groan, piayer, shriek, time , /ice, wish , word, 

| do. Of. Death 18 a. (I11 some of these, the vbl. 

| *b. has come to be identified with the ///. a 
\ 1x80 J. Stubbs m /,»//. Lit. Min (Camden) 41 Che glad 

I tycIingH. half revued my wile almost in a dieng bedd. 

| *593 Shaks. / tut. tditt Dying fear thiough all bn t*ody 
! spread. 1R99 Sandis butopx A/o. (1632* 90 To lm\e 
[ a sight of her sometime before thor d^ing-dnye*. 1620 
| Qua rifs Jonah (16^8) 4$ lake pinioned piuners at the 
, dying tree. 1711 Addison .Sped.rio. 70. p B 1 he Siotih 
1 Earl fall*; ana with hi* l)>mg WouU encomages his men 
1 to revenge his Death 1784 1 owi-i r i ask 11 1 328 '1 he sob*. 

' and dying shriek* Of harmle** Natuic. 187a Wharton 
» / aw- Lexicon (ed. 5) 273 a Death bed or Dyin^ Dei lara. 

1 tions are (onstantly admitted in evident e. x88a 1 'i nnison 
| Pocket Prol. 10 A dead man's dying wish should be of 
weight. Mod. I shall remember it to my dying day. 

Dy*ing, ppl. a. [f. as nrcc. a -ing *.] That dies. 

1 . Departing fiom this fife; at the point of death, 
moribund ; mortal. 

t 1450 tr. De Dmtattoue tr. xii. 59 Know for certcin D** 
h">u must ledc a dieng lif. 1563 Win^kt Wks. (1890) II, A 1 
Ic had lemr the dethc of the dtand simut, than 1l1.1t he 
suld relume and leue. *59« Svi u sri R Bin Bart as 11 1 i\. 
Handkrajts 422 He .. buries there Ins dying living seeds. 
1704 RAY in J rtt. Lit . Men (Camden) 206, 1 look upon iny 
self ns a dying man. 1821 Shi-liky (,tnrvra 81 'I he dying 
violet. 1860-x Flo. Nigiii ingai e Nursing 71 < >h ! how much 
might be spared to the dying ! 

2 . tiansf. and Jig. See Die v. 

1590 SriNsFR /'. C 11 vii. 36 Another did tlie dying 
lironds lcpayre Wah yron tong*. 1502 Siiaks. IV//. A Ad. 

• i|8 As a dying coal revive* with wind. 1697 Drydi n l ’ irg 

1 Georg, iv. 382 Dying Murmur* of departing I ides 1713 
I’oi'F Prol. Lato 14 Such lenrsas Patriot* *hed foi dying 
I l.aw*. x8so Shfliev Liberty xix, As a brief insect dies 
I with dying day. 

Hence Dy ingly adv., in a dy manner, in dying ; 
j Dy lngntss, dying or languishing quality. 

I *435 Misyn Eire of Love 11. xii. ioj I)cyngly I *nl wax 
j strongc. 1556 J Hi-vwood Spider 4 E. Iix. 46 A* both 
j sides shall hue : euermore dyincly. a 1625 Fi v 1 1 iifr Lore's 
PUgr. tv. hi, I can dyingly and Imldly say 1 know not youi 
j dishonour. *700 Congki-m* li ay 0/ ICorld in v, Tender- 
I ness hccomis me best, a sort of dyinguess. 1823 Nelo 
j Monthly Mag. VIII. 276 '1 o sing family, sweetly, and as it 
were dyingly. 

Dyit, Sc. var. of Ditk sb., Obs. 

Dyke, etc, a frequent spelling of Dike, etc. 
Dyker, Dylaye, obs. forms of Dicker, Delay. 
Dylde (in phr. God dy Lie you ) : see Yield v. 
Dyle, Dvli(o, obs. forms of Dill. # 

Dylectable, obs. var. Delectable. 

Dyluuye, var. Dilpvy Obs., deluge, flood. 
Dymbe, dytoe, dymme, obs. forms of Dim. 
Dyme, obs. form of Deem v.. Dime. 

Dymieont, dymycoynt, -B©n(t, -non : see 
Demickint, Obs. 

Dymonde, obs. form of Diamond. 

Dyua-. In the derivatives of Gr. biiya-a$ai to 
l^e able, bbva/ut power, thej/ { — Gr. v) if etymolo- 
gically short, and is so treated in pronouncing 
dictionaries down to the middle of the 19th c. Hut 
popular usage (esp. since dynamite came into 
vogue) tends to give the y the diphthongal pro- 
nunciation (af) in all these words, though (dm-; is 
still preferred by some in dynamic and its family, 
and app. by most scholars in dynasty and its family. 
Dyna, o!>». form of Dinar. 
Dynactinometer. ? Obs. [f. (Jr. b(rv(a/us 
power + &ktIs (c ucriv-) ray 4 nirpov measure : fee 
-meter, and cf. Actinomktkr.] An instrument 
designed to measure the intensity of the photogenic 
rays, and to compute the power of object-glasses. 
1851 M. Ct AUDET in Philos. Mag. 

Dynagr&ph (dai nagraf, din-), ff. Gr. bvva(yuv 
power i- -ypeupvs writer, -oraph.] ihe name given 
in the United States to a machine of the same 
character as the dynamometer car on some English 
Railways, -used for mechanically reporting the 
condition of a railway line, the speed of a train, 
and the power used in traversing a given distance. 
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These element!) are recorded on a paper ribbon moved by 
mean* of gearing from one of the axles of the car or van 
which carries the machine, 1890 in Century Diet . 
t Dynast. Ofa [a. F. dyname {yX'so dynamic), 
1 a unit of power, the* force necessary to raise in a 
given time 1000 kilogrammes to a height of 
1 metre ’ ; f. Gr. Ivvapi? power, force.] ‘ A term 
proposed by Dr. Whewell, as expressive of a pound 
or other unit, in estimating the effect of mechanical 
labour.' Craig 1847. (See also Dyne.) 
Dynama*gnite,earlyname for Dynamookn^.v. 
Dyname (darnrtn). Physics . [a. Ger. dyname, 

1. Gr. Avra/m see L)YNAM 1 A force or a ioice 
and a couple, the resultant of all the forces acting 
together on a body. 

1868 J. Pii'cKHR Fund ant. I'tnvs Meih. in Phil. Pratts, 
CLVJ. 3OJ If any number of given force*, .act upon or pas-* 
through given point*, according lo the fundamental law* of 
*lnti» s, the resulting tj/e* t is obtained by adding the six co- 
ordinates of the forces. In the general case I propose to call 
the cause producing the resulting effect dyname. Ibid. 363 
A dyname, determined by its six linear coordinates repre- 
splits the effect produced by two foices not intersecting each 
other. Ibtd 369 A dyname may l>e resolved into pairs of 
forces, the forces of all paiix constitute a linear complex. 

Dynameter (d^i-, dinarm/tai : see Dyna). 
[mod. f. Gr. power + nirp-ov measure ; or 

shortened from Dynamomktek.] An instrument 
f«»i measuring the magnifying power of a telescope; 
Dynamometer 2. 

a i8a8 WFBvi tRutcs Kamhdfn. 1837 Goring & Pritchard 
Mnrogr. 67 View the image .. formed in the visual pencil 
of an rngis<ope, with a dynameter of very delicate divisions. 
1878 I .ociokh Slat gazing ti6 The imago can be measured 
with tolerable accuracy by Mr. Bcrthon s djuameier 
Hence Dynamo trio, Dynametrioal adf. } of 
or pettaining to a dynameter. 
i8a8 Webster, DynametrUal. 

Dynamic (ddi., dinrc mik: seeD*NA-),a. and s/> 
[ad. Y.dynamtquei Leibnitz 1692, Diet. Acad. 1 762), 
ad. Gr. Avvayuuos powerful, f. Avvayus power, 
strength.] 

A. adj . 1 . Of or pertaining to force producing 
motion : often opposed to static. 

18*7 P. Gilbert in Phil 'Plans. CXVII u6 Mr. Watt .. 
assumed one pound laiscd one foot high for wliat has been 
< ailed in other countries the dynamic unit. 1843 -46 Gkovi- 
Corr. Phys. Forcer (ed. O 13 A comparative view of the 
1 orpuscular and dynamic theories of heat. 1850 (bid (ed, 2) 
74, 1 have used . . the teims dynamic and static to represent 
the different states of magnetism, 1847 J. Dwyfr Pnnc , 
Hydrant Engineer, 94 The horse’s power is principally used 
by Engineers in this country as a Dynamic unit. *853 H. 
Si*fnci-r t'nnc, Psychol . 11872) II. vt. xi, ijR We find light 
producing a dynamic effect.. in those molecular rc arrange, 
menis which it works in certain crystals, i860 Tyndai t. 
Clac it xix. 331 Acc ording to the dynamic view .. heat 
is tegarded ax u motion. 1881 Armsiicono Address Brit. 
Assoc, in Nature No. 619. 449 Such ix the richness of coal 
as a store of mechanical energy that a pound of coal, even 
as used in the steam-engine, produces a dynamic effect 
about five times greater than a pound of gunpowder buint 
in a gun. 

2 . Of or pertaining to force in action or opera- 
tion ; active. 

186a T YNPAI.L Mountaineer, i. 6 What would man be 
without Nature? A mere rapacity, if such a thing be con- 
ceivable alone ; potential, but not dynamic. 1863 — Heat 
v. 1 j7 While in the act of falling, the energy of tne weight 
1* active. It may be called actual energy, in antithesis to 
possible, or . . dynamic energy, in antithesis to potential. 
Ibid . iq8 As potential energy disappears, dynamic energy 
comes into play. 

3 . transf. and fi$. Active, potent, energetic, effec- 
tive, forceful. 

1836 Emerson Eng. Trails , Lit. Wk*. (Bohn ) II. 105 
Their dynamic brains hurled off their words, ns the revolv- 
ing stone hurls off scraps of grit. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, 
Per. 1. i, What was the secret of form or expression which 
gave the dynamic quality to her glance? *878 Lkcky Ettg. 
in 18M C. I. i. 14 It [Greek intellec t] has been the great 
dynamic agency in European civilisation, 
b. Opposed to statu. 

1876 e. p. Mason Png (It am. (ed 21) 117 (To borrow a 
metnphorfrom mechanics) the adjective is n statu attribute , 
the verb is a dynamic attribute. 

4 . Of, according to, or pertaining to the science 
of Dynamics* : as the dynamic theory of the tides 

1838 -51 Nichol Arehit. Heav. (ed. 9) 196 A sure dynamic 
theorem. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan II. 416 The 
dynamic laws which cause a pump to act. 

5 . Med. a. Functional, in contradistinction to 
organic ; as in dynamic disease, b. With Hahne- 
mann and his followers : Of the nature of some 
immaterial or 4 spiritual ’ influence. + o. Attended 
with a morbid increase of vital action, sthenic fobs.). 

Dynamic school : a name given to the Stahllana, or fol- 
lower of Mahl, as attributing the vital phenomena to the 
operation of an internal force or power acting for the most 
part independently of external causes. (Sya. Sac. Li- r.) 
[iSao sec Adynamic 1 1834 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 
-72 Dr. Stoker . . has divided dropsies into two kinds, 
dynamic and adynamic. 1835 I. R. Reynold* Die. Brain 
ix, The simple fact of convulsions is proof of dynamic 
‘functional) disease. s88x J. G. Glovfr In Encycl. Brit. 
XII. uS/i (// omccopathys Underlying all his [Hahne- 
mann system.. was the idea that the causes of disease 
were impalpable, immaterial, spiritual, dynamic. i88« 
Med. l etup. Jrnl. 1 . 114 A dynamic narcosis of the ultimate 
fibre* of Mm.sntion. 


8. In the Kantian philosophy : Relating to the 
reason of existence of an object of experience. 

Dynamic relatione , the relations between objects a* form- 
ing part* of one connected experience : vi*. the relations of 
substance and accident, of cause and effect, and of sub- 
stance* acting upon each other. Dynamic category, a cate- 
gory that expresses one of the dynamic relations. Dynamic 
synthesis, a synthesis which is guided by the dynamic 
categories. 

7 . Relating to the existence or action of some 
force or forces ; applied esp. to a theory that 
acconnts for matter, or for mind, as being merely 
the action of foices: sec Dynaminm i. 

Dynamic theory 0/ Kant , a theory according to which 
matter was conceived to be constituted by two antagonistic 
j principle* of attraction and repulsion 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit . 1 . ix. 150 We had both equal 
obligations to the polar logic and dynamic philosophy of 
Giordano Bruno. 

B. sb. 1. — Dynamics, q. v. 

1873 Cl ifford Syllabus of Lei lutes in Math. Papers 
(18821516 The science which teaches under what circum- 
stances particular motions take place is called Dynamic . 
It is divided into two part*, Static, .and Kinetu. 1878 
— (title) Elements of Dynamic : an Introduction to the 
Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodiex. 

2 . « Dynamic theory : sec A. 7. 

1884 tr Loises Metaph 305 As Kant does in the course 
of his * Proof* of this ‘ Precept No. 1 ’ of his * Dynamic ’. 

3 . Energizing or motive force. 

*894 H Drummond Ascent of Man 270 The Struggle for 
Life, as life's dynamic, can never wholly cease. 1896 
Advance (Chicago) 16 July There is lack of dynamic. 
'Ihcie is lack of direct soul-dianging power. 

Dynamical (doi-, dime'mikal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -AL.1 

1 . Of or pertaining to the science of Dynamics. 

i6xa-x6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) II. 371 An elementary 

exposition of the dynamical principles employed in these 
investigations. 1813 Hfrschfi istron . vni. 266 As an 
abstract dynamical proposition. 1869 Huxley in Set. 
Opinion 28 Apr. 486/j Strict deductions from admitted 
dynamical principles. 

2 . Of or pertaining to force or mechanical power : 
Dynamic a. 1,2. 

Dynamical electricity , current electricity, as exhibited in 
the galvanic battery, and in electromotive appliances. 

x8*8 Wriwn-r, Dynamical , pertaining to strength or 
power. 1843-46 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (cd 1) 15 Nor 
do we by any of our ordinary methods test heat in any other 
way than by its purely dynamical action. 1853 H. Spknlkr 
Pnnc. Psychol. (*872) 11 . vi. xi. 138 In this puiely dynamical 
action consists the production of sound, i860 Maurv Phys 
ifCog. A ra 11. $ 108 '1 he dynamical forces which are expressed 
by the Gulf Stream. x86a Sir H. Holland Ess. i. 14 On the 
mutual convertibility of heat and dynamical force. 1880 
Haughton Phys, Geog. lii. 96 In a permanent condition of 
dynamical equilibrium. 1881 SirW. Thomson in Nature No 
619. 435 High potential i* the essential for good dynamical 
economy in the electric transmission of power. 

b. transf. Cf. Dynamic a. 3 b. 

1870 S H. Hodgson The. Practice 11. iv. | 9). xi The dis- 
tinction between the statical and dynamical inode of per- 
ception gives the distinction between noun and verb. [See 
also s.v. Dynamically.] 

3 . Applied to inspiration conceived as an en- 
dowing with divine power, in opposition to a 
* mechanical * inspiration in which the medium is 
the mere tool or instiument of the Deity. 

1841 Myers Cath. Tit. 111. xvi. 60 The method in which 
it f Divine Influence] has been excited on man ho* been 
dynamical rather than merely mechanical. 1846 Hare 
Mission Com/. (1850) 399 . Atidrewcs . , was disponed to 
look at the work of the Spirit rather as mechanical, than as 
dynamical or orgatmal. 1836 J. Ma<nauuht Doctrine 
Jnspir. vi. (1857) 6 If a living man .be ‘moved by the 
Spirit ’, it tan, assuredly, only be by a strengthening, or 
enlarging, or adding to the number of the faculties of that 
living man- that is, by * dynamical ’ inspiration. 

4 . Of or pertaining to Dynamibm (sense 1). 

1845 Mauricf Mor. 4 Met. Philos, in Encycl '. Metrop. 

579/1 That high form of dynamical philosophy which was 
contained in tne poem* of Empedocles of Agrigentum. 1850 
— Mor . 4 Met. Philos, (ed. 3) 85 The natural philosophers 
of Greece are divided into the dynamical and mechanical — 
Thales being assigned to the former class. 

5 . Med. Functional :=» Dynamic 5 a. 

1S61 T. J. Graham Pract. Med. 19 Another clement of 
disease in the dynamical condition of a < pait, appears to be 
an alteration in the relation between the tissues and the blood. 

Dynamically, adv. [f. prec. f-ly^.] In a 
dynamic or dynamical maimer or way ; in the way 
of a force in action or in motion ; from the point of 
view of d) namics. 

1833 Hiksoikl Astron. viii, 267 A straight line, dynami- 
cally speaking, is the only path which can be pursued by a 
body absolutely free. 1836 Macgillivray tr. HnmboldPs 
Tract*, xxvii. 411 Manifesting its power, at great distances, 
only dynamically, by shaking tne crust of our planet in 
linear directions. 1870 S. H. Hodgson The. Practice 11. 
iv. 1 93. 8 The distinction of noun and verb, .seems to me to 
be the distinction between an object considered statically, 
and one, perhaps the same object, considered dynamically. . 

A verb is a noun in motion, a noun is a verb at rest. 1881 
Mivart Cat 9 The animal may be considered statically or 
dynamically. 

Dynami*city. Chem. A gynonym of valency 
or atomicity. In mod. Diets. 

Dynamics (dai-, dinse-mik*), [Plural of Dy- 
namic, after earlier names of sciences in -ica, q.v.] 
1. The branch of Physics which treats of the 
action of Foice : in earlier use restricted to the 


action of force in producing or varying motion, 
and thus opposed to Statics (which treats of rest 
or equilibrium under the action of forces) ; more 
recently (see quots. 1863-6*), the name .Kinetics 
has been introduced for the former, Dynamics 
being taken in a more comprehensive (and more 
etymological) sense, to induce Statics and Kinetics. 
Put the earlier usage, in which Statics and Dy- 
namics are treated as co-ordinate, is still retained 
by some physicists, and has largely influenced the 
popular and transferred applications of the word 
and its derivatives. Also called Dynamic. 

1788-89 Howard Royal Encycl ,, Dynamics is the science 
of moving powers; more particularly of the motion of bodies 
that mutually act on one another. 1804 Robison Meehan. 
Philos. Pref, The general doctrine* of Dynamics aie the 
liasis of Mcthanu al Philosophy. i8xa-x6 Playfair Nat. 
Phil. 1 1819) I. 57 'l'his part of Dynamics would lead to the 
consideration ol Central Forces. 1819 Nat. Philos., Mech. 

1. i. 1 (U. K. S.) In the second part, which i* called dyna- 
mics, bodies are considered as submitted to the action of 
force* which are not in c equilibrium. 1863 T ItOMSON & Tait 
Sketch 0/ 'Elan. Dynamics t Dynamics is the science which 
investigate.* the action of Force ,. Dynamic* is divided into 
two part*, Statics and Kinetic*. 1867 — Nat. /'hi toe. Pref. 
2 Keeping in view the pioprietie* of language, and following 
the example of the most logical writers, we employ the term 
Dynamic* in its true sense a* the science which treats of the 
action of force, whether it maintain* relative rest, or pro- 
duces acceleration of relative motion. The two correspond- 
ing divisions of Dynamic* are thus conveniently entitled 
Statu s and Kinetic t, 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 1 . i. 
17 We deal with statics, not with dynamics. 

b. That branch of any science in which force or 
forces arc considered. 

e. g. Geological Dynamics , that branch of geology which 
heats of the nature and operation of the forces by which the 
cat til's surface has been affected, as distinguished from that 
which treats of the existing condition of the surface, and the 
order and characteristics of the strata. 

1843 Miil Logic vi. x. § 5 (1856) II. 505 [With Comte] 
Social Dynamics is the theory of society considered in a state 
of progressive movement ; while Social Statics is the theory of 
the consensus already spoken of a* existing among the 
diffcicnt part* of the social organism. 1845 Graves Row. 
Law in Encycl. Metrop. 768/1 He treats rather of the 
dynamics than of the statics of law — rather of those events 
or forces by which classes of rights begin, are modified or 
terminate, than of those rights and duties which accompany 
a given stationary legal relation. 1863 Lyell Antic/. Man 
xv. 313 It i* for those to decide who arc conversant with 
dynamic* of glacier motion. 

2 . transf. The moving physical or moral forces 
in any spheie, or the laws by which they act. 

1833 Chaimers Const (1835) I. vi. 336 To unsettle 

the moral dynamic* which nature hath established there. 
1843 J. Martinrau Chr. Life (1867) 189 The great store- 
house of our spiritual dynamic* 1849 Buchanan 10 ] 'ears 
Con/ 1 . ( 1852) 11 . 393 Conscience seemed tube a force as little 
known to the dynamics of politicians in the nineteenth a* in 
the seventeenth century. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 25 No com- 
prehensive theory of the dynamics of aesthetic evolution has 
yet been propounded. 

t Dynamide, A generic term proposed by Ber- 
zelius to include the 1 imponderables ’, caloric, light, 
electricity, and magnetism, in substitution for fluid. 

( Syd . Soc. Lex . 1883 ) 

Dynamometer, Dynamio*meter, forms 
more etymologically correct, proposed and by 
some used, instead of Dynamometer. 
Dynamism (dDi‘n-,di*n^miz'm). [f.Gr. SuVa/m 
power, force *f -ihm. In mod.F. dynamism e.] 

1 . A philosophical system, theory, or doctrine, 
which seeks to explain the phenomena of the uni- 
verse by some immanent force or energy. 

Applied to an ancient doctrine of the Ionic philosophers, 
who explained the motion of bodies by such principles as 
love and hatred ; to the doctrine of Leibnitz that all sub- 
stance involves force; and to modern theories that mechani- 
cal energy is substance, or that the doctrine^ of energy is 
sufficient to explain the constitution of the universe. 

1857 W. Firming Vocab, Philos. (1858) 148 Dynamism , 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, that all substance involves 
force. 1866 Contemp. Rein 11 . 552 To distinguish the 
dynamism of Goethe from that of Diderot, to snow how 
this dynamism is related to the free pant hcistic^ doctrine 
which emerged in Goethe’s mind from the dogmatic system 
of . . Spinoza. 1875 Lkwrr Probl. Life 4 Mind iv. iv. | 77 
II. 316 Two great systems embrace all minor systems: 
Atomism and Dynamism .. The Dyn&mist theory regards 
Matter as constituted by unex tended centres of force. 1876 
Manning in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 1030 Mr. Kirknian, as 
a champion of Dynamism, has challenged single-handed 
all Atomists and Materialists. 1891 tr. Dtdon's Jesus Christ 
14 The dynamism of Thales and Pherecydes gave place to 
the atomism of Democritus. 

2. In various nonce-uses : The mode of being of 
force or energy ; operation of force ; energizing 
or dynamic action. 

1831 Carlyle in Froude Life in Lond. (1883) II. vii. 144 
These all build on mechanism ; one spark of dynamism, of 
inspiration, were it in the poorest soul, is stronger than they 
alt. *874 Lewes Probl. Life 4 Mind 1 . 1 * 1 That which by its 
definition is not substantial at all, but pure dynamism. 1680 
Times 30 Nov. 5/4 The seismograph on Mount Vesuvius 
indicates great subterranean dynamism. 1889 L> Olifhant 
Sympneumata 31 x Apparent miracle by the dynamism of 
touch. 1887 — Fash. Philos. 19 The one contains a vital 
element in its dynamism which tne other does not. 

8. Med. * The theory of the origin of diaette from 
change or alteration of vital force.’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
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Hence DrmmUt, a. One who studies or deals 
with dynamics ; b. One who holds the doctrine of 
dynamism. Dy&anil'tftia a ., of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of dynamism; according to the 
doctrine of dynamists. 

Dove Logic Ckr. Faith v. i. f a. 375 The dynamixt 
..treating of lever* which. .have neither breadth nor thick* 
new, and contain no material, is an absolute Idealist. <183 
Bncycl. Brit. XVI. 719/1 It is usual, .to speak of two kinds 
of monarchianism.— the dynamistic and the tnodalistic. By 
monarch ians of the former class Christ was held to be . . 
constituted the Son of God simply by the infinitely hi*h 
degree in which he had been filled with Divine wisdom and 
power. 

II Djmamitard. [f. Dynamite, after Fr. com- 
munard \ (Not in recognised Fr. use, though it 
may have occurred in French newspapers.}] 
« Dynamiter. 

iSte Pall Mall G. s8 Oct. i/a * Red Spectre in France. 1 
The public confession that the * dynamitards * had paralysed 
the administration of justice. 1883 ibid, a Feb. «/a The Dy- 
namitards have not secured the return of a single deputy 
even for the * reddest ’ constituency in France. 1883 
A then mum 39 Dec. 876/1 A melodrama .. dealing with 
the proceedings of English dynamitards. 

Dynamic (darnimoit, di*n-), st>. [mod. f. Gr. 
bvvafus force + -jte, by Alfred Nobel the inventor.] 
I. A high explosive prepared from nitroglycerine 
mixed, for greater safety in carriage and use, with 
some inert absorptive substance. 

*867 Specif. Newton's Patent No. 1345. 3 Causing it 
[nitro-glycerine] to he abxorbed in porous unexplosive sub- 
stances, such ns cliarcoal, silica .whereby it is converted 
into a powder, which I call dymmite or Nobel's safety 
powder. 1868 Daily Tel. 15 July, Other experiments de- 
monstrated the great velocity imparted to fragments of 
shells charged with dynamite. 1873 Ann. Reg 130 A 
clockwork which was timed to cause the explosion of the 
dynamite. .883 Fortn. Rev, May 641 Dynamite, .consists 
of nitro glycerine absorbed in an infu*orial siliceous earth 
called * Kicselguhr 

2* all rib. , as dynamite bomb, outrage, etc. ; dy- 
namitd cruiser, a cruiser armed with dynamite 
guns ; dynamite gun, a pneumatic gun for throw- 
ing dynamite shells, or otner high explosives. 

1880 Daily News 13 Dec., What was to be said of the 
dynamite affair at Bantry. 1883 l bid. 14 Sept. 2/7 The 
various dynamite outrages committed in Glasgow. 1883 
Pall Malt G . 6 Apr. 7 fi The dynamite conspiracy. 1886 
World 12 May 8 The dynamite bomb exploded among the 
Chicago police. 1888 Times 2 Oct. 3/2 To have shown that 
the dynamite shells could be successfully fired from an 
ordinary gun. Ibid., The dynamite gun is a new instru- 
ment which has its own functions in time of war. Ibid., 
After the gun has been properly tested on board the dyna- 
mite cruiser. 

Dynamite, v . [f. prec. sb.] trans . To shatter 
or wreck by the explosion of dynamite; to mine or 
charge with dynamite. 

t88i H. Croshy in Independent (N. Y.) No. *684 Finally 
Utah should be dynamited. 1883 A. M. Sullivan in Pall 
Mall G. 20 Mar. 7/1 Our homes are in the midst of the cities 
that arc. forsooth, to be kerosined and dynamited. 189a 
L'pool Daily Post 4 Aug. 5/9 Threat to dynamite New York 
Bankers. 

Dynamiter (dain&raoitai, din-), [f- Dyna- 
mite v . + -KR.] One who employs dynamite and 
similar explosives for unlawful purposes ; esp. ns 
a means of attacking existing governments or 
political systems. 

1883 U. S. Newspaper x6 May, There is a rumor that 
dynamiters intend to damage the Welland canal. 1884 
American VIII. 294 You do not find a good citizen, .under 
the hat of a dynamiter and an assassin. 1883 Stkvfnhon 
Dynamiter 116 Under this alias, you follow tnc profession 
of a dynamiter. 

|| Dyn&miteur (dinamitor). [mod.F.] = prec. 

1883 Spectator 14 Apr. 472/2 The Dynamiteurs— we had 
better adopt the French word at once— may vet secure., 
fanatics as agents. x886 J. D. Champlin Caron. Coach 
i. 6 The tall column . , which the dynamiteurs had threatened 
with their bombs only a few nights before. 

Dynamitic (dainfimitik, di*n-), a. ff. Dyna- 
mite sb. + -ic.J Of or pertaining to dynamite ; 
having to do with dynamite, or dynamiters. 

s88a Goluw. Smith in 10 th Cent. June 887 If he did, a 
more dynamitic rival would immediately pluck him down. 
1883 Sal. Rev, 34 Jan. 102/9 To receive subscriptions for 
carrying on dynamitic warfare. 1803 N. Amer. Rev. 
Apr. 463 The father of Nihilism and or dynamitic anarchy. 
Hence Dyaaial'tioal a , in same sense ; Dyna* 
mitioaLly adv., by way of dynamite. 

1886 Pall Matt G. 2 Oct. 1/ 1 , 1 have bad neither part nor 
lot in any secret Fenian or dynamieical operations. sMy 
Congre rationalist (U. S.) 17 Feb., The Irish attempts, at 
New York, Baris, and elsewhere, dynamically to blow up 
England on behalf of Ireland. 189s lUustr. Lend, . Newt 
8 Oct. 450/3 His dynamitical and tyrannicidal schemes. 

Dyiuuoitiam (dain^tnaithr’in, di n-), [-ism.] 
The principles and practice of the dynamiter; the 
use of dynamite and similar explosives for the 
destruction of life and property, as a method, of 
attacking a government, nation, or person. 

American VI. 36 Unqualified repudiation of assas- 
sination and dynamitism. 1891 Pall Plait G . 4 Aug. 3/3 He 
was indicted, not for dynamitism, but for Femanism. 

DyaMtttttai ff. as prec. + -jst.] One who 
practises or favours dynamitism ; a dynamiter. 
tSfte Sat Rev, 8 July 45/1 Reports of the intentions of the 
You 11L 


American- Irish dynamttUt*. 1883 HolvaAkk Let. in Daily 
News 7 Feb. 3/8 While Dynsmitists and Slate Socialists 
appear as lurid figures on the horizon of society. 

Dy&MUM <d»i*n-, di’iifimair.), v. Med, [see 
-IKK.] trans. To endow with power. In Homao • 
pathy, To increase the power of (medicines) by 
trituration or succussion. Hence Dynamism 'tion, 
*•85 Household Wds. XII 60 Monstrous assertions of 
the curative power of the * high aynamisation ‘ of medicinal 
substance*. 1881 J. G. Glovfr in Kncycl. Brit. XII. 1.17/1 
The most characteristic feature of Hahnemann's practice— 
the ‘ polemizing \ * dynamizing*, of medicinal substances. 
1883 Syd. Soc, Lex., Dynumtsation. . used by the houuro- 
paihisi* to denote the accession or freeing of active powers 
produced in a medicine by pounding it or shaking violently 
the bottle in which it is contained. 

Dynamo*! an element, derived from Gr. 8ura/m 
‘power, force*, used to form combination* and 
derivative words, sb Dynamo-ele ctric a,, per- 
taining to current (formerly called dynamic) elec- 
tricity ; also, pertaining to the conversion of d> mi- 
mical into electrical energy, as in dynamo-electric 
machine , machinery : see next. Dynamo-meta- 
morphiam, the transformation of energy from one 
mode of action to another. 

188a Deschnnets Nat . Phil. (ed. 6) 795 Machines con- 
structed on this principle [that of Siemens and Wheatstone! 
are called dynamo-electric. 1896 Yale Umy. Grad. Lout sc 
Instruct. 58 Effect* of dynamo metamorphism. 
Dynamo (dai’iiinw), sb, Etectr, PI. -o*. [Ab- 
breviated from dynamo machine, itself short for 
dynamo-electric machine .] A machine for con- 
verting energy in the form of mechanical power 
into energy in the form of electric currents, by 
the operation of setting conductors (usually in the 
form of coils of copper wire) to rotnte in a magnetic 
field. 

The full name dynamo rlec/ric machine was given by 
Siemens in 1867, to distinguish bin invention from the 
magneto-electric machines previously used, in which the 
electric current was generated by mean* of a permanent 
magnet. But in the shortened for m dynamo (recommended 
by Prof. S. P. Thompson early in 188.1), the use of the word 
ha* been extended so a* to include all form* of these 
machines; seequot. 1884. 

[188a Times a Dec. 5 Professor Thompson said that the name 
‘dynamo. electric machine * was first applied by Dr. Werner 
Siemens in a commum< ntiun made in lanunry, 1867, to the 
Berlin Academy. He there descrilx-cf a machine for gene- 
rating electric currents by the application of mechanic nl 
power, the current* being induced in the coils of a rotating 
armature by the action of electro-magnets which weic 
themselves excited by the currents so generated. The 
machine was, in fact, a self-exciting dynamo.] 

*873 .Specif. Clark's Patent No. 4311. 3 Dynamo-elcrtric 
machine. 1878 $. P. Thompson in Engineering 20 Dec. 
300 Such machines were more powerful than tho*e in which 
only steel magnets were u*ed ; and they have received the 
name dynamo** lee trie machines. Ibid., The cost of produc- 
ing electric currents of any required power is now simply the 
cost of., a dynamo-machine and a steam-engine, and of tnc coal 
and labour necessary to supply and attend to them. x88o 
Print. Trades Tmt. No. 32.26 Instruction*. . for depositing 
Copper by the battery, or by the Dynamo- machine. 188s 
Athenaeum 5 Aug. 179/2 The word ‘dynamo* is now Ijeinp 
used as a noun in the place of ‘dynamo electric machine', 
and from its convenience it will proba- ly soon become the 
generic term. .**4 S. P. *1 hompson Dynamo-electric Mach. 

3 A dynamo is a dynamo, in fact, whether it* magnet* be 
excited by the whole of it* own current, or by a part of it* 
own current, or by a current from an independent source. 
Ibid. 4 The arbitrary distinction between so-called nmgncto- 
clectric machine* and dynamo-elrctric machines fail* when 
examined carefully. In All these machines a magnet, 
whether permanently excited, independently excited, or 
sell-excited, is employed to provide u field of magnetic 
force, /bid. xi. 199 (Heading! The magneto-dynamo or 
magneto electric machine. Athenaeum No. 2985. 54 

Efficiency and economic coefficient of dynamos, the scries 
dynamo and the shunt dynamo being separately considered. 

Dyn&mogen ((lain-, dinscmddgen). [mod. f. 
Dynamo- + -gen taken in sense of ‘producing*, 
‘producer’.] Nitromagnite ; a high explosive (for 
which the name ‘ dynamagnitc ’ was first proposed), 
consisting of a mixture of nitro-glycerine and pre- 
pared hydrocarbonate of magnesia. Known in 
u.S. as ‘ Hercules powder \ 

188a Daily Nerve 30 May 6/2 A new explosive has been 
invented by M. Petri, a Viennese engineer. The name 
given to it la dynatno^en .. The charge of dynamogen is in 
the form of a solid cylinder. 

Dynamogany (dain-, din&mp-dgfni). [mod. f. 
Dynamo- +Gr. -yivua, production : see -geny.] 
Production of increased nervous activity; dyn a mi ra- 
tion of nerve-force. 

188 1 Fortn. Rer>. May 742 The views recently propounded 
by Professor Brown-Stfquard upon what he calls nervous 
‘dynamogeny Ibid , inhibition in one nervous sphere is 
often accompanied with dynamogeny in another, 1899 tr. 
Max Nordau's Degeneration a8 A feeling of pleasure is 
always connected with dynamogeny^ or the production of 
force ; every living thing, therefore, instinctively seeks for 
dynamogenous sense-impressions. 

So X>jr»*morrM«lB « Dynamogeny; Djsuuao- 
ga'ftlo a., of or pertaining to dynamogeny ; Syna- 
iso'faBoaa a., having the property of generating 
or producing force ; Mjmm&tt' adv. 

1883 L, Bbunton in Nature 8 Mar. 436 M. Brown-Sdquard 
supposes that in each layer of the cerebrospinal system 
there are both dynamogenic elements and inhibitory ele- 


ment* for the subjacent segments *887 Fortn. Rev. Msv 
?4» Recent researches by Dr. Edrd have thrown additions! 
light upon these ‘dynamogenic* or ‘force -producing * pio 
cesses. 1893 tr. A fax Nontaus Degeneration *8 Many 
sense impressions operate enervatingly and inhibitivcly on 
the movement*; others on the contrary, make these more 
powerful, rapid and active; they are ‘dynemogenou*’, or 
‘force-producing *. Ibid. 30 Picture* operating d>namo- 
gettouKiy, and producing feeling* of pleasure. 

Dynamogr&ph (darn-, di nimograO. fmod. 
f. Dynamo- + Gr. -ypa<f>ot writer ; see -wrath.] An 
* instrument for recording the amount ol forecext rted. 

1831 Ofpc. ( atal. Gt. Exhib. III. 1014 A dynamograph. 
for ascertaining the average strength of di aught. Invented 
by Adam Chevalier de Burg, tiyi Hammond Pis. Non*. 
.S \st. p. xix, The D>nan.ograph I* of great value in the 
diagnosis of disease* of the nervous system. 1878 Hamimhn 
Ncrt. Dis. 26 'J he dynamograph ..a combination of the 
dynamometer and the writing part of the sph)gmogtaph, 
1* advocated as a valuable aid in diagnosis. 

Hence Dy &amof raphlo a., pertaining to a 
dynamograph. 

,*•95 Priichakh tr Atareys Af,tt>ewent ix. *3 The area* of 
the curve* which are described by the uynamographic 
needle express the exact equivalent of the force employed. 


Dynamometer (/lain-, din&mp'mAal : see 
D^ na-), [ad. Y .dy nam omit t e (in I.unicr, Diet, des 
Sciences, 1805), f. Dynamo- 4 Gr. ftirp on measure.) 
1 . A name of instiumcnU of various kind* for 


measuring the amount of energy exerted by nil 
animal, or expended by a motor or other engine in 
its work, or by the action of any mechanical force. 

1810 (). Rev. Aug. 59 Some experiments made .. with a 
new instrument, invented by Regnier, which he call* 
a dynamometer, for the put pose of ascertaining the com- 
parative strength which individuals are capable of exerting. 
■*o Meek. Mag. No. 14. 209 The Dynamometer of Kcgmcr, 
which enable* u* to ascertain easily the comparative 
strength of men s86a Loud. Rev. at Aug. 176 The 
draught-power of the engine was noted uy a spiral spring 
dynamometer, capable of registering up to 6 ton*. 1879 
1 homkon A Taii AW. Phil. I. 1 488 The name ‘dynamo- 
meter*, besides, appear* to be Wily formed from th© 
Creek . ; and for designating an instrument for measurement 
ofjotxe, I would suggest that the name may with udvnniage 
be changed to dynamime/er. 1893 Pun < max n tr. Marry e 
Movement ix >46 Dynamometer* are constructed on the 
principle that an elastic body l* distorted in proportion to 
the degree of force applied. 

fig. 1834 lanvfcii. Cambridge 30 K. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 
). 88 An aci-urate dynamometer of Willard** punch or 
Porter’s flip. ,8 *> B. 1 ,. Gil Pt-Mffl 1 KVK Ess. 4 S/tid. 245 
lie saluted hi* wife as a moral dynamometer. 

2 . An instrument for measuring the mngnifying 
power of a telescope : also called Dynamic! K it. 

183a Nat. Philos., Optic. Instr . iv. | 18. 11 (U. K S.) The 
magnifying power of telescopes may l>e asc ertnined . . by 
means of a dynamometer. 1890 G. F. Ciiamiii kh Itandbk. 
Astron, vii. f, Shifting the Dynamometer until the two in- 
ternal edges exactly touch the circumference of the image. 

Hence Djnxfcmoma trlo, -m« trloAl (also Ay- 
Mml-) a., of or pertaining to the measwement of 
foYce ; Dy&amo mttry, the measurement of force. 

1884 Wkbatkr, Dynasnometf ic, *al. 1868 Dom AN Ins. 
World ItUrod. 23 In order to measure the muscular strength 
of man, or of animal* .. many different dynamometric ap- 
paratuses have been invented, com f rosed of spring*, or 
systems of unequal levers. *870 Daily News 14 Nov., 
1 borough Test of Double Ploughs. .To carry out the dv na- 
nnmetrical experiment*. 1879 r l homhon & 'J ait Nat. /’hit. 
I 1. | 437 If we. .apply/he proper amount of force at each 
end of the dynamimetric rope or chain 1891 Athenaeum 
7 Mar. 316/1 Further Contributions to Dynamometry. 
Dynamo pathy, A synonym ol Homeopathy, In 
reference to thc'dynamization'of drug*. (S.S.Lrx.) 
Dyniunosioope (dirue*mt»ka«p). [a. F. dytta - 
moscope (Collongue* 1863), f. Dynamo* «f Gr. 
- a Honor , -scope.] An instrument devised for tho 
prosecution of dyitamoscopy. 

Djnsaioscopy [Fr. -opie], Collonguc*’ name 
for a special form of auscultation for the observa- 
tion of the sound called bruit rotatoire , a hollow 
rumbling heard in living muscular tissue, esp. in 
the tins of the fingers, and supposed to proceed 
from fibrillary contraction of the muscles. 
ByHMt(di*n',dai < na > st : see Dyna-). ADoydl-. 
[ad. late L. dynasties , a. Gr. dwaaTrji lord, chid, 
ruler, f. lvra<r$at to be able, powerful. Cf. F. 
dyuaste (16th c.). Milton used the Gr. and L. 
accus. pi. dynastas in English context.] One m 
power; a ruler, lord, chief, potentate, cap. a here- 
ditary ruler ; a member or founder of a dynasty. 

1631 WitKVKk Anc. Fun. Mon. 642 'I He ancient nlemmc of 
Pe* Ewes, Dynast* or Lord* of the Dilion of Kc«**ell jn the 
Dutchie of Geldcrland. 163a Burton Anat. Mel if. iti. ur. 
(ed. 4) 332 How many great Cesars, mighty monarches 
tetrarche*. dyna*tes, Prime*, liued in hi* doies. 1638 
Sir T. Hkrbkkt J rav. (cd. a) 113 Shaw-Mahomct an 
Arabian Dlna*t. 16J Milton Tenure Rings W ks. (1847) 
237/t Therefore did hi* Mother the Virgin Mary give such 
praise to God . . that he had. .cut down dynastas or proud 
monarch* from the throne, im tr. Dupin' s Elect. Hist. 1 7 th 
C. I v. 121 They might probably be Dynasts of that Country. 
*874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece iv. 116 MUtiades the elder 
wa* a sort of prince or dynast 19 Attica. 

DjmMtiO (din-, dainarstlk), a, (sb) fad. Gr. 
bvvaoruc’b t, f. bvraar^t : see prec., and cf. r . dynas - 
tique (admitted 1878 into Acad. Diet.),] Oi, per- 
taining to, or connected with a dynasty or dynasties. 

88 * 



DYNASTICAL. 

iM Wpbstkr, Dynastic, relating to a dynasty or line of 
kings, ilco Mrs. Browning i’oems I. 74 An alien tyranny, 
With its dynaAtii reasons of larger bones And stronger 
xlnewi >§63 H«v< k Hoh Rom . (1875) 77 The 

first of the dynastic quarrels of modern Europe, 

+ B. sb . r-J)VNAHT. Obs. rare 

1613 Colkenam, Dynast n he, one of great rule and power, 
Ibul. ii, A great Ruler, Potentate , Dinas tick . 

Dyna'ltioal. a. [f. as prcc. + -al,] rr prcc. 

1730 Dai k {title) Ihe History and Antiquities of Harwich 
and Dovereourt, topographical, dynaatical, and political. 
1880 Disk mm 1 Endym. III. xxiii. 33s Monarchical, not 
djnasttcal institutions. 

Hence Djna’stioally adv. 

i8jj8 Gladstone Homer I 243 Those [nations) which are 
designated dynamically from the head of a ruling family. 

Dynastic ism. [f. Dynastic a. + -ism ] The 
d>nastic puntiplc ; the system of ruling dynasties. 

187a (lotnw Smiiii m E'ortn . Rev. Mar. a6o I-ook round 
Europe, and you will see that legitimacy U dead, and that 
the sand of DynaHticism has nearly run. 1884 — in Con- 
tomb Rev. Sept. 115 Its attempt to make election extinguish 
itself in favour of dynasticism. 

Dvnastidan (din-, itein«*sti<ten). Entom . [f. 
mou.L. Dynastidw, f. Dynast es as a generic name.] 
A member of the Dynast id;c, a family of large 
beetles including the Dynastcs or Herculeg-bcetle. 

1833 Kirby /fab. 4* tnxt. A nun. II, xx. 365 The mighty 
Dynaxtidan* appear to feed upon putrescent timber. 

Dynasty (di nisti, dai-). [a. F. dynastie (15- 
16th c.), ad. late L. dynastfa , ad. Gr. bvvatnua 
power, lordship, domination, f. bvvaarrjs Dynast.] 

1 . Lordship, hovereignty, power; regime. Now 
rare or Obs. 

1813 Puhchas Pilgrimage (1614)69 They tell of divers 
Dynasties or governments in this countrcy of Halt) Ion 
a 1656 Usshkr Ann vi. (16^8) 196 The King bestowed .1 far 
letter Dynasty or Principality upon him 111 Asia. 1664 If. 
Mork Myst. Zmq, 439 l’he Dynasties or Polities of the 
Nations, the Secular Kmgdomes and Powers. 1850 If. 
Miiler Footer. Crcat. xv. (1H74) 395 During the present 
dynasty of probation and tidal. 

2 . A succession of rulers of the same line or 
family; a line of kings or princes. 

1460 Cais.ravb Chron. 33 Than entered that lond (F.gipte] 
they of Tcbex, tyl xxxvi.^ dynasties had regned. 1614 
Raleigh Hist . Irorld 11. ii f 3 (R.) '1 he account of the 
dynasties agreeth for the moxt part, if not altogether, 
with the histones of the Assyrians, Trojans, Italians, anti 
others, etc. 1877 Hack Prim. Orig A/an. it. tit. 146 He 
digested the successive Governments of the Egyptians into 
32 Dynasties, *79© Burke hr. Rev. 19 At some time or 
other all the beginner! of d> nasties were chosen by those 
who called them to govern. 1844 H H. VVn son /hut. India 
11 . 53 Disaffected to the ruling dynasty of Nepal. 

b. transf andy?^. 

1800 J. Rtrvrs On Ps. 18 (T.) The next d> nasty of 
theolcgcsU, the schoolmen. 1857 H R*ed I.td. lint. 
Poets vii. 231 The annals of a d> nasty of noble poets 1886 
Perkier ti 'rl\ Philos . I xii. 363 Aristotle •• was fitted to 
found a new dynasty in philosophy. 

Dyndille, obs, form of Dindi.e v. 

Dyne Retain). Physics, [a. F. dyne , taken from 
Gr. 3 uvam? force, bvraoOat to be powerful.] 

The unit of force in the centimetre- gramme-second 
(C. G. S ) system, i.e. a unit equivalent to that force 
which, acting for one second on a mass of one 
gramme, gives it a velocity of one centimetre per 
second. 

In France the term had been proposed at an earlier date 
in a different sense • see quot. 1840. 

[184a Meek, Afag . XXXyL 193 The Industrial Society of 
M ullmusen . .observe, that the usual estimation of horse- 
power is not uniform, and propose that the unit for France 
should be the force required to raise one kilogramme to 
the height of a metre in a second. To this unit they pro- 
pose that the name of dyne should be applied.) 1873 
Put. Assoc. Ref. 323 As regards the name to be given tne 
C. G S unit of force, we recommend that it be a derivative 
of the Greek Si/vajut. The form dynamy appears to l»e 
most satisfactory to etymologists. Pynam is equally In- 
ttlhgihle, but awkward in sound to F.nglish ears. I he 
shorter form, dyne. . will proWdy be generally preferred in 
this country. Ibid. 324 The weight of a gramme, at any 
part of the earth's surface, is about 080 dynes, or rather less 
than a kilod>ne. 1874 Maxwell Poem in Life (1882) 633 
This string, you said, is strained loo far, ’Tis forty dynes at 
least too tight. 1889 A. W. Poyser Magnet . Electr. 97 
By a charge of one unit is meant that charge on a very 
small body, which, if placed ut a distance of one centimetre 
from an equal and similar charge, repels it with a force of 
one dyne. 

Dyneer, -er(e, dynner, -or, obs. ff. Dinner. 

Dyng e, obs. forms of Ding v.* 

Dyng(e, Sc. var. of Dignr a. Obs . worthy, etc. 
Dyngnete, obs. form of Dignity. 

Dynle, Dynt, obs. ff. Dindlb, Dint. 
Dyophysite (<tei,p*fizait). Theol. [ad. late 
Gr, bvuipvoiTcu (found in 5th c» beside &<pvoiTcu t 
Diph ysitk, which was a more etymological form), 
f « 5 i 5 o two -f <(»vais nature.] A holder of the doc- 
trine of the co-existcncc of two natures, the divine 
and the human, in Christ : opposed to the Mono* 
physttes. Hence Dyophysdtlo, Dyophyil ileal 
a,, of or pertaining to Dyopliysites ; Dyo'pkysit* 
ism, the doctrine of the Dyophysites. 

1860 Edernhkim tr. Kurtz's ( A. Hist. I. $ 8a. 3 Felix II of 
Rume. leader of the Dyophysites. 188a Cask « Banks tr. 
Darner's L hr. Doctrine ait> This monothelutic formula of 
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union maintained by Hermclius and Zenon, retained no place 
between Dyophysites and Monophysites. ibid, aio In 
opposition to all theories of confusion the Church held to 
Dyophysitism and DyothcletUm. s 889-3 Schafk Encycf. 
Reng. Know/. I 461 An attempt to reconstruct the Lutheran 
theory [of ChristologyJ on a modern critical and ethical 
instead of a dyophysitic basis. 

Dyot, obs. f. Dif.t. 

Dyothaleta, -ite •oit), a . and 

sb. Theol. [f. Gr, Duo two + OtKrjrljt, agent-n. 
from $ik-uv to will : lit. a * two-willcr Opposed 
to povo 0 iklfrijt a * onc-willer \ The ending in •itt 
is conformed to words of that termination. A 
more etymological form would be dithdete\ a. 
adj. Holding the doctrine that Christ had two 
wills, a divine and a human, b. sb. A holder of 
this doctrine ; an opponent of Monothklktihm. 

Hence Dyotfcelrtlan, Dyothtlrtio, -i'tfto, Dyo- 
th«l8‘tieal adjs ., of or pcitainmg to the Dyothe- 
letes ; Dy o thalatlaiiL, D jo theliam, the doctrine 
that Christ had two wills. 

1848 S. Daviokon tr. GieseUPs EccZ. Hist . II. 174 The 
dot-trines of the Duothelites and Monothelites. i86oEdkrs- 
heim tr. Kurd's Ch. Hist. 1 S 82, 8 After that [a. i>. 680) 
Dyotheleti'im was universally received us orthodox doctrine. 
1 88 s Cayk & Banks tr Horner's C hr. Doctrine 220 The 
decision of the Dyothelitic Council of the year 680: ‘The 
human will remains in unity with the Divine, because it is 
always determined by the omnipotent drawing of the logos'. 
18813 SuiA4F A myit. Re tig. Kn<nvi. 1. 458 l Impersonality 
of human nature of Chmll seems mconsintent with the 
dyotheletic theory. Ibid. II. 1560 The dyothelitc views 
were defended by the Roman legates. Ibid 'l’lic doctrine 
of two wills in Christ, dyothclism, was formally defined and 
accepted by a synod of the Latrran (649). 1887 Heard 

Russian Ch. i. 2 Ihe monuthrletian patriarchs and the 
d>othclet»an popes mutually anathematized each other. 

Dyphone (iter f<?°i>). Mas. [f. Gr. 8do two + 
(pwrrf sound, tone. But the etymological form is 
diphone , Gr. Jti/wyoy.] The ‘double lute \ invented 
by Thomas Macc in 1672. 

1678 T. Mace Alusuk's Mon. it. xli. 203 Concerning the 
Dyphone : or Double-Lute, The Lute of Fifty Strings. 
Ibid. 206 Since we are Thus Joyned Both in One, Hence- 
forth Our Name shall be The Lute Dyphone. x88© W, H. 
Hunk in Grove DAt. A/us. 11. 185 He [Maccl in 1673 
invented a lute of 50 strings, which he termed the Dyphone, 
or Double Lute. 

Dypnosophistick, eiron. f. Deitno-. 
Dyptictk, obs. ff. Diptych. 

Dyr-: see Dkr-, Die-. 

Dyre, obs. f. Dire a ., Door, Dube v. 

Dyrege, obs. form of Dirge. 

Dyrk(e, Dyrae, obs. forms of Dark, Prf.bs v. 
Dyrupoionne, obs. f. Diuuption. 

c 1450 Mirour Sn/uacioun 3963 Josephs cotc in no parte 
felt payne of dyrupcionnc. 

Dye, obs. f. Dice ; see Die $l>.* 

Dye-: obs. spelling of Dim-, in many words. 
Dyg- (dis), ptefix, repr. Gr. Ivo- [ = Skr. Jus 
OTcut. +fuz-, OHG. zt)r- (Ger. se r-), ON. /or-, 
OE. AL in to-break, etc.] ‘ inseparable prefix, opp. 
to f 5 [see Eu-], with notion of hard, bad, unlucky, 
etc. ; destroying the good sense of a word, or in- 
creasing its bad sense* (Liddell and Scott). In 
Eng. used in many words, chiefly icientific, de- 
rived or compounded from Greek ; the more im- 
portant of these arc entered as Main words ; others 
^mostly pathological) follow here. 

Dyaange lioal a. ( nonce-wd .), used in opposition 
to evangelical . Dyaa rthrU [Gr. &p$pov joint, 
articulation], defective or deranged articulation in 
speaking ; whence Dysa'rthrio a,, belonging to 
dysarthna. Dyaarthrosl* (disai))rJ tt, sis) [Gr. dp- 
epouns articulation], (a) faulty ariiculation or con- 
genital dislocation of a joint; (b) »* dysarthria. 
Dysokolio (-kp ltk), a . [Gr-xo^ bile], arising from 
bilious disorder (nonce-uni. 1). Dyiohromsto pits, 
-chro matopay [Gr. xpvp* Tm colour -o^ia seeing, 
sight], deranged vision of colours, colour-blindness; 
hence Dyftohromftto'ptlo a., colour-blind. Dys- 
olnrsU: sec Dyskinesia. I>y»*pTiio'tio,-lcal aiijs. 
[Gr. inovkooTiiebt (Galen) promoting cicatrisa- 
tion], difficult to heal or cicatrize. Dyigtntiii 
(-d^e nfsis) [Gr. yivuns proiluctionl, difficulty in 
breeding ; spec, used by Broca for tnat degree of 
sexual affinity in which the offspring are sterile 
among themselves, but capable 01 producing (ste- 
rile) offspring with cither of the parental races (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1883); so DysgtnMlo (-d^fne-sik), a. 

[ F. dysgMsique ]. Dyifsefiaotu (-d 7/ qrd^/nos), 
a. [ad. F. dysgfoghte (Thurmano 1849), f. Gr. yij, 
7401- earth + -glne, taken in sense * producing '], not 
readily decom;>osing into good soil ; the opposite 
of eugeogenous. Oy^^rMtUM'ttMl a., pertaining 
to faults of speech arising from disease. Dyd- 
Aro'sU (afso dyshi *) [Gr. Ibp&n sweat], a disease 
of the sweat-glands, in which the sweat is retained 
and produces swellings. Dyikiarili (also dysci-) 
[Gr. dve’KO'ijtrla (Hippoc.)l, a class of diseases in 
which voluntary motion is impeded. Dyslslis 


DYS-. 

fdisl/idil), Dyslaly (di*slili) [Gr. AaA/a speaking], 
derangement or impediment In speech, spec . that 
due to defects in tne organs of speech or motor 
nerves. Dyalrzla [Gr. Affit ‘speaking* (here 
taken in sense * rending ’)], a difficulty in reading 
due to affection of the brain. Dyslogi* (-l^’dflifc) 
[Gr. -Koyta speaking, speech] : see quot. ; hence 
Dyalo gieal a. Dysnomy (di'sntfmi) [Gr. 5 va- 
vopia lawlessness, f. vopot law], a bad system of 
law ( rare —). Dyao p&a, Dyao*paia, -o*pay [Gr. 
wp (wn-) eye, face, -otpta sight, vision], defect or 
derangement of vision (Hooper Med. Diet . 1811). 
Dysort xls, -ay [Gr. dvooptfia (Galen)], defective 
or depraved appetite. Dyaplusala (-f? t, zii) [Gr. 
Mtuparot hard to utter, -<pa<sia speaking], derange- 
ment in speech due to confusion or loss of ideas 
arising from affection of the brain (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1883); hence Dyaphnaio (-foevik), a. Dyspko- 
nia (-f^qiia), Dyaphony ^di-sf^ni), [Gr. 9 v<r<pwPta 
4 harshness of sound *], difficulty of speaking arising 
from affection of the vocal organs ; hence Dys- 
phonio (-fpnik), a., affected with d)$phonia. 
Dyspneu’mony notice rod. [Gr. jtviipojv lung], 
disease or affection oi the lungs. Dysspe*rm»Uam 
[Gr. arneppanopos emission of semen (LXX.)], im- 
peded emission of semen (Hooper Med. Diet . 181 1). 
Dyatfceala (-]i/"sia), Dyithsiy (di*s]>/si) [Gr. 
8vcr0«ria], a bad condition or habit of body ; hence 
Dyatketio (-J>cTik), a. Dyitfcymlo (-Jn-mik), a. 
ff. Gr. bvaOvp-cs desponding + -10], affected wilh 
despondency or dejiression of spirits. Dy vtoela 
(-tJ u sii), Dyatokia, incorrectly -toohia (-tp*kid) 
[Gr. IvaroHld], difficult or painful childbirth; 
hence Dyato-olal a. Dyatome (di*st^ u m\ Dya- 
tomlo (dist^'mik), Dyatomoua (drstdmas), adjs . 
Min. [Gr. bvaropos hard to cut], having imperfect 
fracture ; cleaving with difficulty. Dystrophia 
(-tr^*n&\ Dystrophy (di'str^H) [Gr. - rpocpia 
nourishment], defective nourishment (Syd. hoc. 
Lex. 1883) ; hence Dystro'phio a. 

1814 South ky Corr. rv. Caroline Heavies (1881) 318 What 
I call the *DysanK«lical party. 1878 Ziemssen's Cycl. Med- 
XIV. 613 'Ihe latter [lalopathia] thub include'* *dy*arthrin» 
(including dyslaliasand dysphasias). Ibid. 613 *Dysaithric 
disturbances of speech. 1889 Ch. Q. Rev, 441 Views., 
formed under the predominating influence of cucholic and’ 
Tlyscholic expressions of thoujdit prevalent at the time. 
1890 II. Ellis Criminal iii, 117 *Dyschromatopsia has been 
found common. \WhSat. Rev 10 Apr. 515 A # dyschroma' 
toplic patient. 1753 Chamheus Cycl. S "//*-, # Dysepuloiua, 
in medicine, great ulcers beyond cure. 1851-80 Maynk % 
Expos. Lex., Dysepulotuus . . difficult to be healed., 
"dysepulotic. 1847 Tcimhnson Renan's Disp 205 Ihe 
ulcer is sometime* left “dysepulotical. 1878 Bari ley tr. 
Topuiard's Anthrop. 11. vii, 369 M. Brora has defined the 
various degrees of sexual affinity . .thus Abortive, Agcnesic, 
*DysgencM c, without offspring ; l'aragcnrsic, Eugencsic, 
with offspring. 1883 J Cl Baker A. Yorksh. 152 The 
•dysgeogenous hills, a range of calcareous hills which are 
somewhat lower in altitude. >888 F. A. Lees E'lora IVest 
Yorksh. 65 Dysgeogenous Rocks, are homogeneous in 
nature, hard or moderately so, very permeable to water, etc. 
1878 Ziemssen's Cyd. Med. XIV. 793 (Faults of speech] 
which arise from disease and which we designate by the 
term *dysgrattwtaUial derangements. 1878 Duhrino Dis. 
Skin 236 * Dysidrosis. Fox has described this disease. 
1706 Phiiljps (ed. Kersey', * Dyscinesia. 1879 G. Hewitt 
in Reynolds Syst Med. V. 703 Uterine dyskinesia is one of 
the earliest symptoms of uterine flexion. 1883 Syd. Soc- 
Ley., Uterine Dysctnesia. Groily Hewett’s term for in- 
ability to walk or move, or perform certain of the ordinary 
motions of the body, without producing pain referable to 
the uterus. 1851-60 Maynk Expos, Lex ., * Dysla/ta. 
Househ. Words Nov. 46s Learnedly speaking, stammering is 
an idiopathic “dyslaly. 1878 Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XI V. 613 
It is usual to designate those (lesions of articulation] which 
depend clearly upon gross mechanical defects in the external 
apparatuses of speech and their motor nerves as dyslaita in 
contradistinction to the trueo x centred dysarthrosis, >888-8 
W. R. Gowfrs Dis. Nerv. Syst. 11892) 1. 397 The cerebral 
symptom. .* "dyslexia' a peculiar intermitting difficulty in 
reading. 1883 .Syd. Soc. Lex. , * Dy stogies , a defect of speech 
in whicn the individual words are correctly formed, but are no 
put together as to express a disturbance of thought. >878 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 790 An instance of “dyslogical 
paragraphia. 1803 Cockkram, * Dysnomie } ill ordering of 
lawes. 1858 Blount Gtossogr., * Dysopsie , dimness, ill sight. 
1706 Phillips, * Dysorexta , a decay or want of Appetite. 
t8a8 Webster, Dysorexy , a bad or depraved appetite; a 
want of appetite. Coxe. *878 Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 
613 Dysarthric and "dy* phasic disturbances taken together 
constituting what are oroperly considered as true disturb- 
ances of speech, itoa Phillips, ^ * Dysphonia, a Difficulty 
of Speech, occasion d by an ill- Disposition of the OrgAnx. 
>868 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 309 There is dysphonla, 
but not complete loss of voice. 187a Cohen Dis. Throat 
164 At other times the patient wakes up in the morning 
aphonic or # dysphonic* 1839 Sterling Let. 30 June in 
Carlyle Lift 111. i, Rather I think from dyspepsia than *dvs* 
pneumony. 18*1-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 605 
Followed by secondary symptoms or a syphilitic *dysthesy. 
Ibid. I. 28a Persons of weakly and inelastic fibres, and 
"dysthetic habits, 1849 Craig, * Dysthymic, desponding ; 

depressed in mind. >884 Webster. Dysthymic , affected 
with despondency; depressed in spirits t dejected. tTofi 
Phillips, * Dystocia , a Difficulty or bringing forth, t&u 
Hooper Med. Dht., Dystochies. sSet M. Ryan Man. 
Mitiwifery 308 In consequence of difficult, tedious and 
# dystociai labors. 1847 Craig, • Dystomic, in Mineralogy, 
haring an imperfect fracture or cleavage. 9884 Webster, 
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Dys tome, DysUmic % Dys tomans. 1N6 W. R. Gowers /?//. 
AVm Syst. I, 386 Idiopathic Muscular Atrophy. . Mus- 
cular •Dystrophy. 1993 S. D'Odiardi Med. Eltctr. 51 The 
agents of demolition or elimination, called •dystrophies or 
denutrients. 2893 fint . Med. Jml. 4 Nov. 998 The dys- 
trophic view of Hclerosis, 

II DySMthMia (dtes}>f sia). Path . [L.,a.Gr. 
Ut/crai oOtpria (Galen) insensibility, f. Waitr^iirof 
insensible, f. 5 vcr- (Dys-) 4 a/a 0 t- to feel : cf. As- 
THE8I8, Anesthesia.] Difficulty or derangement 
of sensation, or of any bodily senses ; also applied 
to a class of diseases of which this is a symptom. 

1706 Pmu.11*, Dysesthesia, a difficulty or fault in sen- 
sation. i8aa 34 Good Study Med. (cd 4) III. aio The 
common technical name for the genus is dysacsthesia. 1689 
Lancet 28 Dec. 1331/1 Hyperesthesia or dysaesthetia of 
one or more nerves. 

So DjrsfMtlMtlo (-peTik), <2., relating to or 
affected with dysesthesia. 

Dyaamay, obs. f. Dismay. 

Ifyl&n&lytl (disae*ndloit). Min. [ad. Ger. dys- 
analit , Knop, 1877), ad. Gr. bvaavdXvr-os hard to 
analyse.] A columbo-titanate of lime, in black 
cubical crystals. 

1877 A our Jrnl Sc. Ser. m. XIV. 343. 

Dys&r, Dysarde, obs. if. Dices, Djzzard. 
Dysbink, var. of dish-bink : see Dish sb. 10. 
Dyaceoe, -can cion, -cend, -cept, -ceytc, 
•oeyue, obs. ff. Decease, Pkscension, Dissen- 
sion, Descend, Deceit, Deceive. 

Dvsclasite (di'skl&sadt). Min. [Named 1834, 
f. (Jr. 6 v<r - (Dys-) 4 aXaa-tr breaking, fracture 4 
-ite ; from its toughness.] A synonym of Okknite. 
i8t< C. U. Shkpard Min . 175, , 

tDyscra’M, v. Obs. Also 4-7 disorasa, 6 
disorayse, 7 discraae. [f. dyscrasie , Dyscrasy, 
or prob. a. O F. *discrascr, f. discrasic. In 1 5- 1 6th c. 
evidently viewed as a dcriv. of erase , Craze v. } and 
used accordingly.] trans. To affect with a dys- 
crasy ; to distemper, disorder. 

1:1380 Wyclif Scrm. Set. Wks. If. 3*5 Bi occasioun of f>es 
two errours many ojxsr men ben discrasid. c 1440 Lyix;. 
Secrees 12x3 Helthe of body, ditcrasjng of nyknesse. 1504 
Atkynson tr. De Imitations 1. xiii, A bell, .whether it be 
hole and of perfitc sounde or dyscrasccl. 1574 Newtom 
Health Mag;. Ep. 4 Sufficient to cure the discrascd. 1578 
— Lemnie' s Complex. (1633) 45 Wherby health . .if ,t happen 
to be discrared and impaired . . may againe be restored. *610 
Barkqik.h Meth. Physic (N.), So they do first hy this evil 
demeanour shake and discruxe them [their bodies]. 

II Dy»cra«ia(diskr^ sia). Also 7 dis-. [med.L., 
a. Gr. bvatcpaaia bad temperament (of body, air, 
etc.), f. bva- (Dys-) 4 repdots mixing, tempering.] 
Dyscrasy. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirure. 54 A Wounde hat hah enpo*t) tn 
or an yuel discraniam - pat is to xeie out of kynde dis- 
tempend, eiher to cold ciper to boot. 1677 Gil hn Dcmonol. 
(1867)65 The souls of men have their general discrasiax and 
di»attectintiH, as our bodies have. 9 Toon Cyt l. A fiat. 
V. 413/1 We find these alterations associated with a general 
dyscrasia. 

Hence Dyscra'slal a., of the nature of, belong- 
ing to, or arising from dyscrasia. 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org, 23 Acute dyscraxtul 
disease— typhus, sm.dl.pox, etc. 

Dysoraoio (diskreezik), a. [mod. f. Dyscrasia 
4 -ic.] Of the nature of, arising from, or affected 
with dyscrasia ; dyscratic. 

1874 Jokes & Siev. Pathol. Ana/, (cd. a) 337 This form is 
..of a dyscrasie character. *876 Bartholow Mat. Med. 
(1879) 161 A dyscrasic state induced by the enormous 
amount of alkali. 

Bysorasite (di’skraaait). Min . Also dis-. [f. 
Gr. bvaicfxurla bad mixture 4 -itr .1 Antimonial 
silver, a native alloy of silver and antimony in 
variable proportions (Ag^Sb, Ag,Sb, Ag,Sb t ), 
found in the Harz Mountains, etc. 

*«8»C. U. Shepard M/m 300 Arsenical silver . . is harder 
than discrasite. 1868 Dana Mtn. 35 Dyncrasite. 
Dyioraflj (di’skrasi), sb. Also 5-8 dis- 
•orasie, -cie, -0 y. [a. OF. dyscrasie (1 3— 14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. dyscrasia : see above.] 
A bad or disordered condition of the body (origin- 
ally supposed to arise from disproportionate mix- 
ture 01 the ‘humours*: cf. Distemper, -anck, 
-attire); morbid diathesis; distemper. (Now 
more usually in Latin form Dyscrasia, q.v.) 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg 57 pe drie dtxcrasie pou ichalt 
knowc bi he smalnes of lyme 1333 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
it. x. 0530) 27 b, Nutmigges, with their swete odour coin- 
forte . . also the brayn in cold® dixeraxies. Ibid. iv. 75 b, 

I will somewhat wryte of two dyscraxye* of the body. 
s6jp Vknner Via /tecta (1650) 9 A dyscrasie, a putting 
of the body and spirit out of frame. 1848 J. Whitakpr 
Ifzsiah 33 Physicians observe in crasic bodies, that a sud- 
den euerasie is the forerunner of some discrasie. 1738 C. 
Lucas Ess. Wafers III. tuA dincrasy of t he juices. 18*4-34 
Good Study Med. (cd. 4) IV. 364 Dependent upon a dyscrasy 
or intemperament of the blood, 
b, transf. and Jig. Disorder. 

1847 Jrr. Taylor Lib. P*yPh. Ep. Ded. 3 The perpetuall 
Meditation of my private Troubles, and the publike py*»- 
craay. 1847 Cudworth Serm. % Cor. xv. 57 (1676) 8t Sin is 
but a disease and Dyscrasie in the soul. *817 J. Gilchrist 
intsll. Patrimony 40 Giving, .nutriment to social dyscrasy. 

Hence t Dfsorsiy v. Obs. rare. ■= Dyscbask. 
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C 1400 La franc's Cirurf. 85 If hei ben dtxcrasid [v.r. dis* 
crasyede), remeue hHk« discrasie wih hat, h*t is contrarie. 
1870 Maynwaring Vita Sana hi. 40 A discrasyed body, 
t Djftorft’tie, «. Obs. [f. Gr. dvanpdros of bad 
temperament, distempered + -lc.] Affected with 
dyscrasy: distempered. 

>6^ tr, Bonet's Merc. Com pit. xix. 739 The Blood being 
habitually weak and withal dyncratick or intemperate. 

DyaereA06,-creoe, -ores, obs. var. ff. Decreamk. 
Dyse, obs. f. Dick 'Die jM); var. Disk («* Adze). 
Pysease, dysaie, obs. ff. Disease. 
t Dysentft-rial, a. Obs. [f. L. dy sente t ia 
Dysentery 4 -al.1 - Dysenteric i. 

1800 W. Vaughan Direct, for Health <1633) 76 Use it to 
stop the fluxe, whether it be sudden, or humorAll, or <lix. 
sentcriall. •sets Woodall .S mg. Mate Wk*. (1653) 1R5. 
17SS Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Strtnvbcrry % To stop the 
Whites and Dyxenterial Fluxes. 

Dysenteric (disentcrik\ a. Also 8 dissen- 
triok. [nd. L. dysenteric-us t a. Gr. bvotvrspucdis 
liable to or afflicted with dysentery, f, bva tyrtpia : 
see Dysentery.] 

1 . Belonging to or of the nature of dysentery. 

i?#7 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Plux, A Dysentcrick Flux. 

1784 Granger SugarCanc 114. 1846 G E. Day tr Simon's 
A turn. them. II. 383 In dysenteric diarrhoea. 1878 Dams 
Polaris Exp. xix, 410 [It] produced a dysenteric effect, 
b. Used for curing dysentery, rare. 

1703DAMPIER Voy. (1729) 111 . 459 The Dixsentrick Vomit, 
a leaning plant. 

2 . Affected with or suffering from dysentery. 

i8rr-34Good Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 348 Twelve dysenteric 

patients. 1831 T rplawnfy Adr> Younger Son I. 288 Noisy 
and filthy as the draggletailed dysenteric cockatoo. 

+ Dyienteiic&l, a . Obs. - prcc. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 331 If the flux be from the 
stomack, or dysentericall 1877 Gn i*in Dcmonol. (1867) 303 
Calami*, an Indian philosopher, being dysenterical, obtained 
leave of Alexander to burn himself for more quick despatch. 
1884 Boylr Porousn. A Him. 4 Solid Bod. iii. 39 A Flux, for 
the most part dyxeutencal. 

Dysenteriform (disenteTifpim), a. [f. L. 
dysenteries + -form.] Having the appearance or 
symptoms of dysentery. 

2880 Med. Temp. Jt-nl Oct. 5 Dysenleriform evacuations. 

t Dysente rions, a. Obs . [f. as prcc. + -ous ] 

-Dysenteric 2 . 

a 1634 (i at ah Kit 186 (L.) A dysenterious person, that can 
relish nothing. 

Dysentery (di-sentfcri). Also 4-7 dial-, 
(dysa-,), 6-7 dis-, (7 disc-) ; 4-8 -eri«. ft. (in L. 
form) 4-7 dissenteria, (4 -aria), 6-7 di«-, djru- 
entoria. [a. OF. dissert terie (13th c. dissirticre). 
ad. L. dysenter ia (Pliny, etc.), a. Gr. bwnvrepia, f. 
bvaivrspvt afflicted in the bowels, f. $t/<T- (Dys-) + 
tvripa bowels.] 

A disease characterized by inflammation of the 
mucous membrane and glands of the large intestine, 
accompanied with griping pains, and mucous and 
bloody evacuations. 

138* Wyclif Acts xx\iii. 8 The fadir of Pupil us trauelid 
with feueres and dissenterie or flix. 1447 Bokfnham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 359 That dyMicntyrye of tuinoti usage The reed 
flyx ysclcpyd in oure langwage. 1^47 Boob ok Brest. Health 
evi 40'lhc dixentcry or exulLeracion of the guttex. 1601 
Holland Pliny xxvm. ix.(R.), For thr dysenterie or bloudie 
flix. 2849 Tnomasson I rat/s (Ur . Muv) CCCCXLI I vi. 
51 Other necessities cncreascd the discentery in our leaguer. 
1708 Swift Predict, for 1708 Wks 175s If. 1. 153 On the 
30th cardinal Portocarero vill die of a dysentery. 1767 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. iv. 419 Many of our men liad 
. fallen into dysenteries. 1781 Giabon Dec/. \ P 11 . xli. 
544 The dysentery swept away one-third of their army. 
i860 E. A. Parkk* Pratt. Hygiene (cd. 3)69 Dysentery also 
is decidedly produced by impure water. % 

attrib . 18*0-34 Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 365 Rotander, 

who, like Linnaeus, ascribed dysentery to the dysentery- 
tick, or acarus dysenteries. 

b. A disease of bees. 

1816 Kisry & Sr Rntomot. (1828) I iv. 90. 1848 J Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric . (ed. 4) I. 97 The chief diseases of bees 
. . are dysentery or looseness, torpor, falling in flight from 
vertigo or giddine**, and vermin. 

DyBer, obs. form of Dicer, Disour. 

Dyses, -esse, dyshese, etc., obs. ff. Disease. 
Dy8h, Dysioyn, obs. ff. Dizzy, Disjoin, 
Dyslogistic (dUlod^i-stik), a. Also erron. 
dis-. [f. Dys- 4 stem of tu-logistie (without refer- 
ence to Gr* bvahbyurrot ‘hard to calculate, ill- 
calculated, misguided *).] 

Expressing or connoting disapprobation or dis- 
praise ; having a bad connotation ; opprobrious. 
(The opposite of eulogistic.) 

iSoe-iR Brntham Ration. Jud. Evid. (1827) 1 . 146 Under 
the name of revenge, or malice, or some other such dyslo- 
gistic name. 1810 <— Packing (tBsi) 15 Packing a name 
which, from the application at that time but too frequently 
made of the practice . . has acquired a dyslogistic tinge : 
serving at present to express, not merely the practice itself, 
but the sentiment of disapprobation excited by the idea of it. 
i8es Syd. Smith Whs. (1859) II. 70/3 Mischievous fallacies 
alto circulate from the convertible use of what Mr. B. is 
pleased to call dyslogistic and eulogistic terms. 18^8 Tint's 
Mag. V. 67 A political adventurer (we use the word in it* dys- 
logistic sensed 2887 Spectator 3 July 888/a The dyslogistic 
names, by which it pleases each side to denominate its 
opponents* 


DYSPATHY. 
Dyslogi'aHoxUj’,**’. ff. prec. 

In • dyslogistic manner ; in dispraise. 

i88e F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syet. 166 The latter Is applies! 
to them dyslogistic*!!)*. 1874 Siduwick Meth. Etkus (1877) 
904 * Caution [is used dysloglstically ; at least a man is said 
to ue too cautious, or over-cautious, when he deliberates too 
much or too often. 

Dyslogy (di-siad^i). nonce wd. [f. Dye- 4 
stem of eu logy. (There was no corresp. Gr.)] 
Dispraise, censure : the op]>oHite of eulogy. 

1837 Carlyle Mitabeau Mine. Ess. 1873 V. 367 In the 
way of rulogy and dyslogy .there mavdouhtlcMs be a great 
many things set forth tonccrning this Mirnbeuu. 

Dyshdta (di sli/ ( dit). Min . [arbitrary f. Dyr- 
4 Gr. Au-«f to loose, dissolve 4 -ite.] A variety 
of gnhnite or zinc spinel, contsining mangnneae : 
from the difficulty of decomposing it for analysis. 

x8ai Jml. Aiott. A 'at. Sc. (Philad.) II. 287 Dysluite, a 
new mineral. 

Dyslyiin (di-slisin). Chem. [arbitrary f. Dys- 
4 (»r. Aucr-ir solution 4 -IN.] (See quota.) 

185* 80 Mayne Expos, /.('.t., Dy sly sin, term for a sub- 
stuuce got from bilin digested with dilute hydrochloric acid 
with all ohol .8637.* aits Put. Chem. fl. 360 Pystysin, 
CjiHafOs. Dyslysm is an amorphous substance . inso- 
luble in water, acid*, potash-icy, and alcohol (hence the 
name), but soluble in ether, 

Dysme, obs. form of Dime. 

II DysmenorrhagiaCdi^mcnffi^' d^iii). Path. 
[SeeI>Y 8 .] ^next 

1883 W. Kohkrts Treat. Vrin. 4 Renal Dis. nt. xiv, 
(cd^s) 678 In women who are subject to dysincnoirbsgia. 

II DysmonorrlMBa (-ri*&). Path . Also -rhea. 
[See 1 )Y 8 -.] Difficult or painful menstruation. 

1816 R. Thomas Mod. Pract. Physic led. 3} *32. 1873 

E. II. Ci.akkr JSVr in Educ. (1880) 33 Those grievous mala- 
dies which torture * woman’s earthly existence, tailed leu* 
corrhoea, amenorrhoea, dysmenorrhoea. .and the like. 

H cnee Dyimtnorrhasl, Dyamsnorrhos To adjs. 
*839 Todd Cycl. Ana/. V, 644/1 These dystnenorihral 
membrane* present all the characteristic* of a true de< idual 
strut ture. 1873 K. H Clakkk Se.i in Educ. 62 1 ’ale, weak, 
neuralgic, dyspeptic, hysterical . . dysmenorrhoeic girls and 
women. 

Dyimariim (di smtfriz’m). Piol. [f. Gr. bvj’ 
(Dys-) 4 f»«/*<T/xor division into parts (Mkrihm).] 
The aggregation of unlike or irregularly arranged 
paits in the formation of an organism. So Dy*- 
merl atlo a., having the character of such an ag- 
gregation. Dyamerogenesifl (di sm?r^,d/ 5 e n«*sis) 
[Gr. ftipor part, yivusit production], the foi motion 
of an organism by successive production of parts 
which are unlike or irregularly arranged ; hcncc 
Xhj •merogene tio a., marked by or resulting from 
dysmerogenesis. Dy imtromorph (-mpil) [Gr. 
UOfxfdi form], an organic form or organism resulting 
from dysmerogenesis ; hence Thy smeromo rphio 
a , having the character of a dysmeromorph. (Op 
posed to Et’MRRiHM, Kumkrihtio, etc.) 

1881 E. K. I .ankestpk in Eniyit. Brit, XII. 553/1 (//)• 
droaoa) Aoording to this seconcf hyptiihesU. the letitlcm y 
to bud-formation ha* all along acted concurrently with a 
powerful synthetic tendency, so that new units have from 
the first made but a gradual ami disguised appearance 
Thi* is 'djsmrrogcncsih ', and such aggregate* as exhibit it 
may be called dysmerixtic. Ibtd, 555/2 Ordinary cell 
division is an example of eumerogencM* ; free-forination o( 
nuclei, as in the fettihzcd ovum o 7 Arthropod*, is dysmeto 
genesis. A synvetium is usually a synthesized eumeio- 
morph, but may oe * dysmeromorph. 

Dysodont (di wdpnt), a. Zool. [f. Dys* 4 fir. 
bdov f, Most- tooth. J Belonging to the older Dyso- 
donta of bi 3 *alve molluscs, having obsolete or 
irregular hinge teeth. 

!^MOdyle f *ll®(di'!wdail). Min . [a.F .dysodyle 
(Cordicr 1808) t. Gr. bvoUrbrjf ill-smellmg, stinking 
4 (iKij matter : cf. Cacodyl] A very inflammable 
hjdrocarbon occurring in masses of a yellowish or 
greenish colour, nnd foliated structure, which emits 
a fetid odour when burned. 

1800 Nicholson's Jml. XXIV. 223 On the Dusodile, a 
new spe ties of Mineral. 1814 T. Ai lan Mm. Nomen. u 
Dysouile. 1887 Dana’s Man. Min. 349 Dyxodilc .. con- 
taining several per cent of sulphur. 

Dysour, -owre, obs. formn of Dicer, Disour. 
Dysparych, obs. form oi Dimparaoe. 
Dyspathy (di spa)>ij. rare. Al^o 9 (erron ) 
dii-. ^In sense 1, ad. Gr. Bvom&Osia insensibility, 
f. lvowa$ijs impassive, f. Bvs- (Dys-) r vaOos, waOt- 
feeling. In sense 2, *** obs. F. di spat hie 4 An Anti- 
pathic or naturall disagreement * (Cotgr.), obs. It, 
dispathla (Horio), taken as the opposite of Gr. 
ovjAvaBtia, L. sympa/hia, It. simpalhla (Florio), 
simpalla, F. sympathies Sympathy, and sometimes 
spelt dispathy , as if the first element were L. dis- 
(Dis-), ami the sense rather ‘difference of feeling \] 
fl. Med. (See quot. 1883.) Obs. 

1541 R. Com and Galyen's Terap. 2Ej, They do vm 
thcHC names, Dyspathies, Metasyncrttes, I mbecylliteex, fyr- 
mytudes, and sondry other such names. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
l.ee.% Dy spat hi a, old term, for indisposition to, or non* 
susceptibility of, a disease. Also, a severe disease. 

2 . The opposite of sympathy ; antipathy, aver- 
sion, dislike; disagreement of feeling or sentiment. 
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DYSPEPSIA. 


DZIOaSTAI 


1803 Fi.orio Mont mi tint 11. xxxvii. (1639) 498 It may well 
be, I have received from them that natural dyspathie unto 
phyxicke. 1651 Biucs Nttv Summary 73 A discourse 
touching the causes of Symnathie and Dyspathy. 1803 
Soutmky in Robbenls Mem. H'. Taylor (1843) I. 439 With 
enough dispathy always to keep conversation wakeful, 
it* - Sir J\ More I. 18 . Notwithstanding many dis- 
crepancies and s<»me dispathies between us. 1884 H. S. 
Wii.hon St Nti. Hist . 396 Woman-like, she was a partisan ; 
she felt sympathy or dyspathy ; she loved favourites, and she 
loathed antagonists. 

So Dyepatl letio a., marked by Myspathy* or 
aversion ; the reverse of sympathetic . 

1886 I.owkll Lett. (1894) II. 315 What you say of Carlyle 
is sympathetic (as it should be) and not dyspathettc. 

I)yspayr(e, -peir(e, -pere, obs. ff. Despair. 

II Dyspepsia (dispe’psii). [a. L. dyspepsia 
(Cato), a. Or. Svawtifila indigestion, f. Mawewr^ot : 
tee Dyspeptic.] Difficulty or derangement of 
digestion; indigestion: applied to various forms 
of disorder of the digestive organs, csp. the stomach, 
usually involving weakness, loss of appetite, and 
depression of spirits, 

[*657 Physical Did., Duspefnia, ill concoction.] tyo $ 
Phillips (cd. Kersey), Dyspepsia, a Difficulty of Digestion, 
or Fermentation in the Stomach and Guts. 1805 Med 
Jml XIV. <169 Report of Diseases in the . . Practice of one 
of the Physicians of the Finsbury Dispensary. .Diarrhrea, 
15; Dysentcria, a ; Dyspepsia, 10. 184a A. Comb* Physio/. 
Digest ; on (cd. 4) 963 Rapid eating almost invariably leads 
to overloading the stomach : and when to this is added a 
total disregard of the quietude necessary for digestion, what 
can be expected to follow but inveterate dyxpcpsia? 1854 
C. Bronte Let . in Mrs. Gaskell Life 430 Headache and dys- 
pepsia are my worst ailments. s86s Lancet 13 Sept. 978 A 
French writer calls dyspepsia ‘the remorse of a guilty 
stomach \ 

ffg : 1865 Lowell Thoreau Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 169 Every 
possible form of intellectual and physical dyspepsia brought 
forth its gospel. 1885 Pall Mail G. 1 Jan. 3/a The Chris- 
tian life, in order to be healthy and strong, wanted exercise 
as well as feeding ; too many were content to feed without 
serving, the consequence being spirit uul dyspepsia. 

Hence Dyape'polft v. nonce-wd., to affect with 
dyspepsia. 

1848 O. Rev. Dec. (Hoppe), It gravels and dyspepsias 
him. 1849 F. 11. Head Stokers 4- P. iii. (1851) 38 To lone 
sight of his luggage, .dyspepsias him beyond description. 

Dygpepay (dispepsi). Also 7 -ie, 7-9 die-, 
[a. F. aysptpsie (17th c.) or ad. !>. dyspepsia : see 
prec.] =* Dyspepsia (which it now more utual). 

1696 Blount Clossogr., Dytpepsie. 1661 Loveli. Hist. 
A mm. 4* Min. 366 The imbecility of the stomach, which is 
n vice of the concocting faculty, and it's called apepsy, 
brndyspepsy, or dispepsy and diaphthora. 1817 Cent l . Max. 
LXXXVU. 11. 365 He was, at first, attacked with diarrhea, 
afterwards with dispepsy. 18* Southey Epistle in Anni • 
versary 18 By bile, opinions, and dyspepsy sour. 1848 
Lowell Fable for Critics 106 Brought to death's door of a 
mental dyspepsy. 

Dy*p#J>ii0 (dispe'ptik), a. {sb.) [f. Gr. M<r- 

irtirroy difficult of digestion, f. (W- (Dvf*-) + wtwrot 
cooked, digested : after Gr. weimubs able to digest.] 
tl. Difficult of digestion; causing dyspepsia; 
indigestible. Ohs. rare . 


1694 Wbstmacott Script. Herb. , It is. .more solid, course, 
and dfcpeptic than that of wheat. 

2 . Of or belonging to dyspepsia. 

»** Med, Jrnl, XXL 969 This dyspeptic state of the 
stomach. 187J H. C. Wood Thera p. (1879) >88 Decided 
dyspeptic symptoms. 

D. Jig. Showing depression of spirits like that 
of a person suffering from dyspepsia ; morbidly 
des|>ondent or gloomy. 

1804 Torn Iff (U. S.) Aug. 73a There h no throwing up of 
the hands in despair — no dyspeptic politics, to put it briefly. 

3 . Subject to or suffering from dyspepsia. 

18*0-34 Good Study Med. <ed. 4) I. 443 Common to the 

hysteric, dyspeptic, and choleric. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
L hue. ( 0 . D. ed.) 171 Dyspeptic individuals bolted their food 
in wedges. 1884 Pail Mall C. 16 Oct. 1 Carlyle., was a 
kind of dyspeptic Mount Sinai. 

B. sb. A person subject to or suffering from 
dyspepsia. 

i8aa 34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 157 The sedentary 
and studious dyspeptic. 1868 Mrs. Stowb Lit. Foxes 34 
It is almost impossible for a confirmed dyspeptic to act like 
n good Christian ; but a good Christian ought not to be- 
come a confirmed dyspeptic. 1893 G. Ali.kn Scallywag II. 
98 She had the usual surprising appetite of the sallow 
American dysoeptic. 

Dyspt'ptioal, a. rare. [f. prec. + al.] -prec. 

183* < Jaklvle Sort. Res. it. iv, We are poor, unfriended, 
dyspeptical, bashful. ffet — in r roude Life in Lend. (1882) 
If. 189 She had been for three years violently dyspeptical. 

Dyap«'ptia*lly, adv. [f. prec. + -it ».] In 
a dyspeptic manner (Jit. andyfj’.). 

<11859 l)e (^uincey PostE Wks. (i8p) II. |v. iot A man 


.dyspeptically incapable of comma 


forty-two. 1866 


Dickens in 1. Forster Life vm. vii, 354 Half strangled with 
tny cold, and dyspeptically gloomy aod dull* 
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11 Dyflphftgift (disf/i’d^ii). Path. Rarely in 
anglicised form dysphagy (diiftdEi). fmod.L. 
f. DY8- + Gr. -<payla eating. So mod.F. dtsphagie 
(1805 Lunier).] Difficulty of twallowing (os a 
symptom of some disease or affection). 

*783 W. Keir in Med. Commute. I. 160 This case ex* 
hibtts an instance of a species of dysphAgia. 1800-34 Good 
Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 78 Dysphagy, strictly speaking, it 
not a disease itself, 180a Gowkrs Die. Nerv. Syst. 1 . 993 
Dysphagia may be added to the other paralytic symptoms. 

lienee Dy»pfc*grle (disfwdjik), a., relating to or 
affected with dysphagia ( Syd . Soc . Lex. 1883). 
Dyspite, obs. form of Despite. 

II Dyftpncra (diapnflX Path. [L. dyspnoea, 
n. Gr. bvamvaa difficulty of breathing, f. Aawvoos, 
f. dua- (DY8-) + 1 rvoi) breath, bieathing.] * Difficulty 
of breathing ; laborious breathing. 

1681 tr. Willis * Retu. Med. Wke. Vocab., Dyspnoea , a pur- 
sines* or shortness of breathing. *707 Plover Physic. 
Pulse • Watch 144 This happens in Dyspn«a*, Pains, Diseases 
of the Stomach, Liver, Head. 1754-64 Smellik Muiwif. 
1 1 . 97 She was seised with a dry cough, violent dyspnoea, etc. 
1843 Sir T. Watson Led. Princ. 4 Pract. Phys. xxxviii. 
(L.>, In dyspnoea the breathing is almost always difficult 
when the patient is lying flat on his hack. 1890 Lancet 
97 Sept. 663/9 Obesity develops the systemic circulation to 
the full capacity of the lungs, so that the least exertion will 
produce dyspnoea. 

Hence DyspnaraX a., of or belonging to dyipncca; 
Dygpnorlo [Gr. bvawvoXnCi) (also erron. Dye- 
pncrtlo, -etio) a., of the nature of, characteristic of, 
accompanied by, or affected with dyspnoea. 

18*9-14 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 467 Gold-refiners be- 
come dyxpnoctic from inhaling tne vapour of aquafortis. 
s866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 943 Diseases terminating 
rapidly with dyspneeic symptoms, 1874 Jones & Siev, 
Pathol. A mat (ed. 4) 31 Without experiencing any notable 
dyspneeal distress. 

Dytporoxnorph (di-spcSronqTjf). Zool. [f. 
Dysporus name ol a genus of gannets + Gr. -/iopt^or 
-fohm.] A bird of the division DysPoromorph as 
in Huxley's classification, including the pelicans, 
gannets, cormorants, etc. So Dy-aporomoTplilo 
a., belonging to the Dysporomorph*. 

Dyspoyle, Dyepyghte : sec Dk-. 

Dyssaue, -ayue, Dyssayt, -©yte v obs. forms 
of Deceive, Deceit. 

Dyssohe, Dysse, obs. ff. Dish, Date, Dice. 
Dysseaae, -ees, etc., obs. ff. Decease, 

Disease. 

Dyssende, -ente, obs. forms of Descend. 
Dyssour, var. Disocr Obs. 

Dyssypera, corrupt f. Dofzepers Obs. 
Dysttleology (distcl»,pl6d3i). [ad. Gcr. 
dystelcologie (Hackel), f. Dys-, here taken in 
privative sense + teleologie Teleology .] The doc- 
trine of purposelessness, or denial of 1 final causes *, 
in nature (opp. to Teleology) ; the study of 
apparently functionless rudimentary organs in 
animals and plants, as held to sustain this doctrine. 

1874 Mivart in Contetnp. Peer. XXIV. 371 Pystelaology 
is a term which Professor Haockel, of Jena, has devised to 
denote the study of the * purposelessness ’ of organs. 1875 
Ibid. XXVI. 950. 1879 tr. HaeckeCs Rvol. Man I. 109 The 
science of Rudimentary Organs, which we may call, in 
reference to their philosophical consequences, the Doctrine 
of Purposelessness, or Dystcleology. 

Hence Jkj atoleolo giool a., relating to dys- 
teleology ; showing absence of purpose or design ; 
Dy staWo loglat, a believer in dysteleology ; one 
who denies final causes in nature. 

1874 Mivart in Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 371 Arguments 
analogous to some of the Dysteleological arguments of to- 
day. 1879 tr, HaeckeCs Rvol. Man I. v, 111 The favorite 
phrase ‘the moral ordering of the world* is also shown in 
its true light by the dysteleological facts. 1883 L. F. Ward 
Dynam. Social. I, 173 (Cent.) Dystcleologists, without ad- 
mitting a purpose, had not felt called upon to deny the fact. 

Dynter, var. Dy ester. 

Dysurio (disiiP'rik), a. [ad. Gr. tivcovpuebs, f. 
Bvaovpia Disury : see -io.] Pertaining to or affected 
with dysury (Webster, 1864). 

Dy*tU?y (disiuri). Path. Forms: 6 dyssurye, 
6-7 diasurie, *ry, 6-8 disury, 7 dyturie, 7- 
dyaury. Also in Lat. form dysuria (disitl» < n&). 
[a. OF. dissurie (14th c ), mod.F, dysurie , ad. L. 
dysuria (Coclius), a. Gr. bvaovpia retention of 
urine, f. *&voovpot adj., f. 8v<r- (Dys-) ovpov urine.] 
Difficulty in passing urine ; a tiisorder characterized 
by difficult or painful urination. 

1398 T revisa Barth, De P. R. vit. Iv. (1495) a68 Som- 
tyme the wayes ben alle stoppyd and pyssynge it all for- 
bode, and that cuyl byghu IXssuria. 15*7 Anoaiw Bruns* 


wykes DistylL Waters K ij, Good agaynst strangury and 
dyssurye. 1547 Boordb Brev. Health cvii. 40 b, It Is named 
the Disury. 1884 tr .Bond's Merc. Com/it . 111. 60 Old Men, 
who labour of a most cruel Dyaury from a great Stone. 
1748 tr. R mains' Vis temp. Horses 906 If he stales with Dif- 
ficulty, it is called a Dysury. i8eo Med. Jml. HI. 96 She 
had dysuria during the night >837 Bickeosteth Life of 
Franke vii. 908 The complaint so frequently attendant upon 
old age, the dyeury. 

Dysyn, dysyng, obs. forms of Dizek, Dicing. 
Dyt- : see also Dit-. 

Dytiscid (diti'sid), a. [f. Dytiscus , a genus of 
water- beetles, mod.L. corruption of Dyticus , a. 
Gr. dvnteb r able to dive, f. weir to dive.] Pertain- 
ing to the Dytiscidm , a family of water-beetles, 
fiytone. Sc. form of Ditton Obs., a phrase. 
Dyvise, dyvys(e, obs. ff. Device, Devise. 
Dyvour (ddi vai). St. ? Obs. Also 6 dyver, 
7-8 dyvor, -ar, 9 divor. [Origin uncertain. 

According to Skene, * called dyvour, because he doe» his 
devore to his creditours *. But this is not logical ; and it 
leaves the vowel and stress of the first syllable unexplained. 
The phrase ‘drowned in debt * in quots. 1597 and 1636, with 
the later ‘ over head and ears in debt suggests that it may 
be the same word as diver.) 

A bankrupt ; hence gen. one in debt ; a beggar. 
1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 410 Deid is now that 
dyvour, & dollin in erd. 1583 Satir. Poems Reform, xlv. 
978 Lyk ane dyver, thair he dcis. *$97 Skene D* Verb. 
Sign. % Dyoirr, Dyvour , vtherwaies Batr-man, quha being 
involved and drowned in debtes, and not able to pay or 
satisfie the same : For eschewing of prison and vther painex, 
makix cession and assignation of al nis gudes and gcare, in 
favoures of his creditourcs : And doix his devour ana dewtte 
to them. 1636 Rutherford Lett. (x86s) I. 194, I am as 
deeply drowned in His debt as any dyvour can be. 16. . 
Court of Sees. Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff (1891) I. 318 
note, The Court of Session enacted that the dyvours habit 
be a coat or upper garment . . whereof one half to be of 
a yellow and the other of a brown colour, .with uppermost 
hn%e on his legs half brown and half yellow. 1693 Sc. 
Presbyt. A 7 ty.(t 738) 101 The Saints in Heaven are nothing 
but Christ's.. beggarly Dyvars, a Pack of redeem’d Sinners. 
1769 in Cramona Ann. Ban/f (1891) 1 . 318 The magistrates 
..ordained him to put on and wear the dyvour’s habit : he 
was thereafter dismissed wearing the said dyvour’s habit. 
1814 Scott RedgauntUt let. xi. Well, you dyvour bank- 
rupt, ..have you brought me my rent?* 18. • Galt ’town 
Drummer , He was. .a divor bodie, with no manner of con- 
duct. 1836 Act 647 Will. IV % c. 56 6 18 It shall not be 
lawful to ordain the Debtor to wear the Dyvour’s Habit. 

tDyvOUry. Sc. Obs. y. prcc. + Y.] Bank- 
ruptcy ; beggary. 

*597 Skknk De Verb. Sign. ».v. Dyovr , Dyvour, Diverse 
shamefull formes of dyuourie, ar vsed and observed. 1661 R. 
Baillik in 2 . Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 35/a Help 
your, .friends out of beggary and dyvoury if you can. 

Dywte, rare obs. form of Duty. 

Dyysa, obs. form of Dice : see Die sb. 1 
Dys&r, var. of Disour, Obs. 

Dyaerde, -ert, var. Dizzard, Obs. 

II Dsorea (dzie’ren). Also -on, -in. [Native 
name in Mongolia, dsiren (Pallas Zoogr . Rosso - 
Asiatica 251), more properly dzeren , f. dzZr 
reddish-yellow, rufous. (Prof. Pozdneycv of St. 
Petersburg.)] The Mongolian antelope, IVocapra 
gutturosa. 

1834 Penny Cycl. IT. 7^/9 The dserens inhabit the diy 
arid deserts of Central Asia. . .particularly the desert of Gobi. 

DBhu: see Dizzuk. 

II Dsiggctai, d*h- (dzi-gftal, d^-). Alio 
dsohikketoei, dahikketei, dahiggetai, dsiggue* 
toi, dsigithai, dsiggethai, gioquetei, djiggetal, 
jiggetai. [Mongolian dschiggetti (Pallas Zoogr. 
Rosso- Asiatica 262 ), more properly tchikhiUi , 
eared, long-eared, f. tchikhi ear (Pozdneyev).] A 
species of equine quadruped native to Central Asia, 
Eqttus he mi onus . It approaches the mule in 
appearance. 

1703 Pennant Hist. Quad. (ed. 3) 1 . 4 Dshikketaei or Wild 
Mule. Ibid. 7 The Mongalians call them Dshikketaei, which 
signifies the eared. Ibid, it The manners of the K cmlanot 
wild ass, ore very much the same with those of the wild 
horse and the Dshikketaei 18*3 T. M. Harris Nat. 
Hist. Bible s.v. Ass | 4 The Gicquetei of Professor Pallas, 
the wild mule of MongalU. 1834 McMurnnt Cmdedt 
A aim. Kingd. xoa Equus hemionus. (The Dxigguetal) 

A species which, as to its proportions, U intermediate 
between the horse and the ass, and lives in troop* in 
the sandy deserts of Central Aria. 1834 Phys. Geo?. 54/a 
(U. K. S.) Thus the quagga [and] the zebra, .answer to the 
ass and tne jiggetai of Asia. i8je Penny CycL XV. 33o/> 
Wild animals are numerous especially hares, antelopes, asnig* 
getais or wild asses. 1847 9 Todd Cycl , Anal. IV. t. 714 
The second species admitted by Zoologists to form a dis- 
tinct race U the Dtigguetai. 1870 Blaine EttcycL Rur. 
Sports f 77 That direct link between the horse and 
ass known to the modems os the dMggetai, or Equus 
hemionus. 




E (f), the fifth letter of the Roman alphabet, 
represents historically the Semitic Sf, which 
originally expressed a sound resembling that of h, 
but was adopted by the Greeks (and from them 
by the Romans) as a vowel, the pronunc. of which 
probably varied from the * mid-front* (i) to the 
•low front* (f) vowels of Bell’s system. In the 
Roman, as hi the earliest Greek alphabet, the 
letter represented the long as well as the short 
quantity of the vowel. There are reasons for be- 
lieving that in OE. the short e had two sounds, 
possibly ( e ) and (e) ; the OE. long P seems to have 
been sounded approximately as ('). 

The sounds now expressed by E in standard 
English are the following : 

(x) J in be (bn (4) I in aciiw <**km/) 

(9) I in h*re <nT*j) (5) e in brd ibed) 

(3) 6 In th*r« dfe*4) (6) 9 in akrt (filS-n) 

Exceptional sounds are (7) #* in rh ! (8) i in Angland, Eng- 
lish; and (9) A occurring before r In cbrrk, srrgeant, and in 
various proper names, as B/rkelev, Hertford. 

In unaccented syllables it has the obscure sounds : 

(to) I in remain (rlm/'n) (xs) h in addrd (®*dW) 

(ti) i in moment (m^’mint) (13) a in father ifclfoa) 
(xa) the mere voice-glide ( * ) as in saddrn (sa d'n). 

In foreign words not fully naturalised certain other sounds 
occur : the Fr. en occas. retains in Eng. use its two sounds 
of (an) and (seft), as in ennui (aftn Hi ), bon-chretien (bofttkir- 
tywfi) \ the Fr. unaccented # preserves the sound of (*) in 
words like eau-de-vie (A <b vl); and the Fr. 4 that of (e) in 
a few words, as cqfi (kafr). 

E is also the first element in many vowel-digraphs, 
most of which have more than one pronunciation. 


(x) Ea is usually sounded (I), as in bead (bid) * excep- 
tionally as (*) in break, great, steak. It frequently repre- 
sents (e) in cases where that sound descends from a long 
vowel or diphthong, either original, as in thread (head)* dead 
(ded), or acquired in ME. through position, as in stead 
(steak When followed by r it has the sounds of (T) as in 
ear (1*j\ of (8) as in pear (p*\i), and of (3) as in earth (5ikk 
(A) as Sn heart (hAttk In final unaccented syllables it some- 
times becomes (i) as in guinea (gini). 

(9) Eau, found only in words of Fr. origin, is sounded (ifl) 
in beatify and its derivatives, and (t) in a few proper 
names, as Beauchamp (brtfXm) ; in all other cases it U (A*) 
or ( 0 ), as in bureau (biur£ u ‘)» rouleau (r*D*k 
(3) Ee has the sound of (I) as in feel (frlk and before rthat 
of (!), as In peer (pT ’J). In been many persons sound it as (i) *, 
it has also this sound in breeches (bri’d&O, coffee (kffik 
U) Ei has the sound of (J) chiefly in the combination cti, 
as in receive \ also in teil, and in Sc. words, as teind. In 
other cases iu usual sound is (/')• as in vein. In either , 
neither , it is variously sounded (f) and (ei). In a few words, 
on account of German or Greek etymology, it is pronounced 
(si). as in eider-down, ophicleide. In unaccented final syl- 
lables U becomes (4), as iaforeign {(grin), sovereign, 
m Ee (as a digraph) is sounded (f) in people, (t) In leopard , 
and (/n) in yeoman, 

(6) En has the sound of (id), and when followed by r that 
of (Silk as In euphony, Europe ; in unaccented syllables these 
sounds become (i*V duk M in euphonious, neuralgia . (After 
/ or r the first element in these diphthongs U wholly or 
partially obscured : see L, R.) # In a few Fr. words not fully 
naturalised eu retains its original sounds (Ok (*), and (o\ 
t^Ewbsm the sounds of (i*k (In), as In new (nUk Mat- 

iSrU^sounded (I) In key, and (#0 fa obey, they, prey; 
It occurs most frequently in unaccented final syllables, with 
the sound (Sk as in donkey (dftjki), money. In eye and its 
derivatives and compounds It is pronounced (mX 

The cases in which E is silent are very numerous. 
The rale may be laid down that (except in foreign words 
not frilly naturalised as to form) a final / is never sounded 
when there is another vowel in the word. The silent # is 
due primarily to the ME. obscure *e (;— OR. 0, 0,0,** 
ora, Fr. e\ which continued to be written long after it ceased 
to be sounded. In Imitation of the cases In which the sUert 
'had this historical justification, it was in 16th c. very fra- 
quently added to almost all words ending phonetically with 
a torn.: when the preceding vowel was short and accented, 
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the final cons, was doubled, as in blndde, bedde for blood, 
bed; a mute e after a single cons, implied that the preced* 
ing vowel was long. In our present spelling the use of 
silent e has been greatly narrowed, but it is retained in the 
following cases : (1) When it serves to indicate that the 
vowel in the syllable is long ; e. g. in wine (wain) compared 
with win (wink paste (p/st) compared with past (past). 
When the quantity of the vowel is already shown by the 
use of a digraph, the e is no longer added, e.g. in soon , 
mean (in 16th c. often soone, means), unless the final cons, 
is s, m , or the voiced th (o) f as in house, breeze. sheathe . (a) 
When a word ends phonetically with certain consonants 
which custom does not permit to be written in a final posi- 
tion, as v, and l, r after consonants, (3) Where the silent 
e affects the pronunc. of a preceding c or g. (4) After fore 
preceded by a cons., as in purse. Pulse, corpse, house, 
furze. (5) In words like infinite, rapine, etc., where the 
vowel of the final syllable has become short since the es- 
t&blishmcnt of the existing rules of spelling ; and in words 
adopted from Fr. (6) In some anomalous cases of diverse 
origin^ as are, were, come, done, gone, some, one, none. 
The silent s is omitted before flexional suffixes beginning 
with a vowel, as in mornng ; before -able it has been usually 
retained, as in m<n>eabls, loveable , unmistakeable, though 
many writers now prefer to omit it, e*p. when the vb. is a poly- 
syllable. Before suffixes beginning with a cons, the mute e 
is nearly always written ; in abridgment, acknowledgment , 
fledgling, judgment, nursling, it is commonly omitted, 
but usage is aivided except in the last instance; in this 
Dictionary the e is retained after dg, in accordance with 
general English analogies. 

The following are illustration* of the literary use 
of the letter; a. simply. 

c 1000 PEuvnt cCram. (s88o) 6J>a syx ongynnafi of Sam 
staefe e. 1668 O. Price in Ellis E, E, Pronunc, r. 111.(1867) 
81 E soundes like, ee, in be, euen, euening, England, Eng- 
lish, etc. 1865, Mist Yonce Clever Worn, of Earn, I. x. 949, 
I can very easily alter the L into an E. 

b. as representing the sound of which it is the 
usual symbol. 

1340 Hampolf. Pr. Conte, 185 If J>e child a woman be, 
When it es bom It says ' c, e . .|w first letter, .of Eve. 

II. Used as a symbol, with reference to its 
place (5th) in the alphabet, or (and) in the series 
of vowels ; also on various other grounds. 

1 . E, e, e is used to denote anything occupying 
the fifth place in a series (cf. A, B, C). 

2 . in Music, E is the name of the 3rd note of 
the diatonic scale of C major, corresponding to 
mi in the Sol-fa notation. Also the scale or key 
which has that note for its tonic. 

Rimbault First Bk, Piano/, 54 Every black key ex- 
cept B-flat and E-fiat 18. . At it was Written 239 A leap 
of the bow and fingers back to A and E. 

3. in Logic : A universal negative. 

*•7 Whatblv Logic (1850) 49. 

4 . JVaut, E. The second class of rating on Lloyd's 
books for the comparative excellence of merchant 
ships. (Adm. Smyth.) 

6. Math, The lower-case e or e denotes : a. The 
quantity 9*71838 . ., the base of Napier’s system 
of logarithms, b. The Eocentbicity of an ellipse. 

i860 Salmon Conic Sect, xi. (1879) 161 The quantity * is 
called tht eccentricity of the curve. 1873 B. Williamson 
D(ff, Calc . 1 * si The system [of logarithms] whose base is /. 

6. in D/namia ; t is the symbol of the coefficient 
of restitution or of elasticity. 

s|g8 Tajt ft Steel* Dynetm, Particle x (1871) 344 Let 
'be the coefficient of restitution. 

7. in Electricity, $ stands for the electro- motive 
force of a single cell, E for the sum of such forces. 

sSH S. P. Thompson Electr, 4 Magn. 1 345. 

8. in Chm, E represents the element Erbium. 
XXX. Abbreviations. 

A. E ■ various proper names, as Edward, Ellen ; 
** Engineers) in C.E. and R.E. b. - East, a 
point of the compass. 0. E.E, E ft O.E (Comm.) 


m errors {and omissions) excepted, d. E.M. •* Earl 
Marshal. 0. r.^.^Lat. exempli gratia for the 
sake of example. 

E, obs. form of H« ; obs. Sc. form of Eyk. 

E prefix', ME. F OK. P-, accented form of 
See A- pref. 1 and A£- pref. 
prefix*, occas. variant of Y-. Obs. 

B-t prefix*, L. shortened form of ex-, out of, 
occurring in words ad. or f. L., as emit, evacuate ; 
see Ex-. 

Effi (f'i). dial. [repr. OE. Pa, ME. M sb. 1 river.] 
A river, running water. Still in use in Lane. ; in 
the fen-country applied to the canals for drainage, 
in which sense it is usually spelt can [as if a. 
f . eau water]. Also attrib, ace also Aa. 

[r 1000 jElkric Gen . ii. 14 Seo foorfc ca y« gehattn Eu- 
frates.] tj 9 t J. Huti on Tour to Caret Glow. (E. D. S.) 
Ea, a river along the nands on the sea nhore. 1861 Smilkk 
Lives Engineers I. 63 They surveyed the new eau* and 
sluices, .after which they returned to Ely. 186* Kings- 
ley l/eretv. xx, They rowed away for Crowland, oy many 
a mere and many an ea. 187$ Whitby Gloss. (K. D. S.>, 
Ea-eoorte, or Eau-course, the water-channel. 

Eaeh (ftj), a. (quasi ffron.) Forms : a. 1 dblo, 
dblo, a-3 Bio, Bloh, 3 alo, aioh, i-a elo, a-3 elch, 
(a haloh, 3 elhq), a aoh(e, (00), 3 ®ohe, 3-6 
•oh(e, 5 6 eioh, eyoha, cache, 6- each. 0 . 1 ylo, 
3-4 ilo, (3 11), 3-5 (3 Orm, illo, illk), 6- 6V. 

(sec Ilk), y. a uloh, 3-4 lloh(o, 5 ylohc, a, 4-5 
uoh(c, 4-6 ioh(e, 5 6 yoh e. 3. 1 gchwilo, 
-hwelo, -hwylo, a iwiloh (iwil, iwi), ivrulofh, 
uwilob, (uwloh, uwil), (3 Orm. iwhillo), 4 uich. 
e. 1 dg- (cts-, d&-)hwi!o, -hwelo, -hvrylo, -wylc, 
a aighwilo, ewiloh, ello, 3 ewo (accus. eulne), 
a*-4 euoh, 5 ( Norf \) euyoh. [The historical forms 
inseparable from this word represent three distinct 
but nearly synonymous words in OE. 

1. OE. klc, app. -• OFris. ellfk, elk, Ik, Du. elk, 
OHG. eogiilh (MIIG. iegelth, mod.G. jcglich) 
WGcr. phrase *aiwo{n gait ko*z, corresp. to OK. d 
gcllc (see A adv., Ay, and Alikb). The phrase 
may perbapt best be explained as evolved from the 
adverbial +aiioo(n galtkd ‘ever alike*, « the fre- 
quent OHG. eogillcho. In OK. (as in OFris. and 
Du.) the second word seems to have lost the 
prefix yt-, and the # of *dlic, produced the 
umlaut in the first syllable. (See, however, 3 
below.) The OE. He with long vowel is perhaps 
the ancestor of our modern form ; but already in 
the OE. period the vowel was dialectally short- 
ened, ana appears as mlc, elc, and ylc. The two 
former gave rise to such ME, forms as alc(h, ache , 
elch ; tne OE. ylc Kerns to be recorded only in 
the (Mercian) Vesp. Psalter, but must have 
been widely diffused, as it became in southern 
ME. ulch (u), ilch, in west midland uch ( u ), uh, 
and in cast midland and north. Ilk, which still 
survives in north, dial, and in Sc. (In HcrvelokOtic 
form tie , ilk is occas. reduced to il before a cons.) 

2. OE. gehwile « OHG. gihwelth (see Y- and 
Which). This is the source of early ME. 
iwilch , iumlch , probably also of trmlch, uich ; it 
is possible also that the 14— 1 5th c. uch(e may be 
from this source instead of being a continuation 
of the earlier uch (ii) from OE. ylc. (Layamon 
writes vunldel, iwidel for iwile del ; similarly 
the I-ambeth Homilies have utvtl before cons., 
and accus. uwilne.) 

1 
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EAGER, 


EACH. 

3. OE. it- (Peg-, Pr*)hwilc - OHG. eogihwellh, f. 
WGcr. +atwo(n, OK. d, 6 , Ay, always + * gahwa - 
Itho* - OE. tehwilc (sec above). (The umlaut is 
supposed to oe due to the i in gi-, earlier form of 
the prefix &-.) This word seems to be represented 
in ME. by the forms ewilc (eulne for +culcne acc us. 
occurs once in Layamon), euyeh, iilc t ewe , euch ; 
the forms rich, eye he, in I5>i6th c. may possibly in 
some cases belong to this series rather than to a, 
to which they are referred above.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. c 8eg Vexp. Psalter civ. 35 And slofc oelc frumbeam, 
riooo Ags. Gosfi* Matt, vii. 17 M\c god treow byrp gode 
wmstmas. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 13 Ic eou wulle werien w»o 
elcne hern). I bid. 7$ Ec of heom wrat . . his uers, c 1175 Colt. 
Horn. 917 pench# |ie »lc word of him swete. c iseo Trin. 
Coll. Horn, 99 Elch pine of hclle U fremed on pre fold wise. 
Ibid. 31 Dus deuel egged celch man on his herte. Ibid, gi 
Elbe cristcne man maked pis dai . . procsssio. Ibid. 99 Eches 
mannes souls. Ibid. 145 Hie densede heo seluen of ache 
synne. c xsog Lav. 11113 Wende seche offer bat hit weoren 
heore broffer. Ibid. 14890 rlabbe ale god mon nts rihte. Ibid. 
99056 We pe wulleff )eldcn sixtl hundred punden to alches 
seres firsten. c 1430 Syr Gener. xxxiii, And eache a Prince 
bryng his semble. a isoo MS. Sloan e No. 1986 f. 30 in Dow. 
Archit. HI. 69 In halle make fyre at cyche a mete, a xgoo 
Miracle Plays (1838) 17 Leeve you not this elch one? 
1570 B. Googk Pop Kingd. 5a Eche heart was then 
perucrscly bent, a \$o Ld> Vaux in Farr’s S. P. 303 Why 
doest thou put thy trust In things eiche made of clay. 1993 
Hooker Keel. Pol. i. ii. (i6n) 3 That which doth assigne 
vnto each thing the kinde. 

0 . e tag PV»>* Psalter lxxviifi J, 5 1 And slog ylc frtt mbcarn 
on eorffan. c 1190 Gen. Ex. 110 Ilk gres, ale wurt, ilc 
birffhel tre. a 1300 Haveloh 1740 il man to per he cam fro. 
Ibid, ana Of his mouth it com 11 del, 1340 Ham 1*01. k Pr. 
Conte. 584 pus foul with-in ilk man es. c 1430 Syr Try aw. 
1511 At yllte stroke the fyre owt braste. 

7. *1173 Lamb. Ham. 65 Ulche dei. aisoo Moral 
Ode go in Colt. Horn. 165 Uchcs inonnes pone, c xaoo 
Trin. Coll, Horn. 181 Ilch man of his wise noted his swtnch. 
1307 Elegy Edw. I, xi, In uch hataille thou hadcat pris. 
c 1330 A rtk. 4 MerL 3666 Ich of hem wel noble was. t 1340 
Cursor M. 35 (Trin.) Vche fruvt, pat men may fynde. c 1380 
Wrctir See. Whs. III. 431 Ilche man pat is ordeyned of God 
to be dampned. <*1400 Deslr. Troy 4046 Now wete yche 
wegh. c 1490 Mvac 416 Vche dayes bred. 1938 Starkey 
England 1. ii. i 3 (1871) 99 Ychonc in hym seTfe. Ibid. 38 
Loue euery man iche other. 

8. c 8*5 Vetp. Psalter xifij. a Da idlan spreocende is anra 
xehwelc to ffiem nestan. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 11 Haldcti 
from uwilche swinke. Ibid. 13 Uwil mon. Ibid. 17 God. . 
hauet ihaten uwilne..mon. Ibid. iai Seh ut on iwulche 
half. Ibid. 133 Wid iwilche crUtenc monne be he to sendeff 
his halie iwriten. c xaoo Ormin 10784 Iwhillc man. c xaos 
Lay. 95664 pat lond iwelde iwidel. Ibid. 95880 He pe 
await iwildel. <*1179 Lttve Eon 195 In O. E. Mtsc. 97 
parinne is vichbalewes bote. — Pains 0/ Hell 151 tbid. 151 
And heojre ineward uyeh del . Eft heo werpep af in al. 

e. a 1000 Metr. fioeth. xiv. 9 A£xh welce d*g ®ccra puseml . 
c 1000 Art. Gosp. Matt. vi. 34 ALghwylc [c 1x60 Hatton G. 
ai&hwilcf dwg hsefd genoh on hys ajenum vmbhoxan. c X179 
Lamb. Horn, 17 pet pu beodc eilemon al swa pu waldest 
bet me dude be. Ibid. 93 Ewilcum of pan wurhtan. c xsog 
Lay. 596 pe king . . heihte eulne mon. a xasg Leg. Kath. 
1931 On euch [Cotton MS. ewe] wise in be world, a 1140 
Lqfsong in Cott . Horn. 905 On euche half abuten. *480-7 
Prior or Bromholm in Patton Lett, 856 Ilf, 977 Euycn 
on in length x\ $erd*. 

B. Signification and uses. 

I. As adj. used at t rib. 

1 . Every (Individual of a number) regarded or 
treated separately. 

The early use of each corresponded closely to the mod. 
use of its compound Every ( t*ever each), the only difference 
being that it has always been possible to use each when only 
two things are referred to. Thus a sentence with a sing, 
subject preceded by each would (formerly) have been but 
slightly if at all altered in meaning by the substitution of a 
plural subject preceded by all. In modern usage each hAS 
assumed the sense of the Lat. quixque, and implies a 
distribution of the predicate or object parallel with the 
distribution of the subject (or conversely). An exception to 
this rule results from the fact that we cannot use evety 
when only two persona or things are spoken of, so that in 
this case each retains its original extended use. 

a. followed immediately by a Bb. (In OE. 
sometimes pi. ; afterwards always sing.) 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 310 A£lcc wunde hyt xchftlep. 
a nag O. E. Ckron, an. x 101 Rotb’t lelce gears sccolue . . preo 
pusend marc habban. c xago Gen. 4 Ex. 581 Ilc wateres 
springe here strengffe undede. c 1390 Will. Pale me 1488 
Uch with pat it wist, c silo Wycuf35t/*. Ixxxvii. SelWlcs. 
I. 301 Ebreus depen ech water a see. c 14*0 Sir Amadace 
I, Iche mon in tnayre degre. 148a Marg. Poston* s Will 
in Lett. 861 III. 983. I wulle that ich houahold being my 
tenaunt there have \)d. sgat I. Dickenson Greene in Cone. 
(1878) 153 The bodyes each-sick nesse may be expelled by 
choyce of symples. 1664 Evelyn AW. Hart. (1799) 187 
Gard’ners had need each Star as well to know.. ms Sea* 
men. tyae You no Ht. Th. il 986 Each night we die. Each 
mom are bom anew, xleo Kbat^ Lamia 57s Before each 
lucid panel fuming stood A censer. 1874 Moalky Com* 
promtse (1886) 193 Each chUen of the latter is an incorpo- 
rated member of the former. 

tb. with a or an (eng) before the tb. («*» mod. 
each, every). Obs. (For Sc. examples see Ilka.) 

CH79 Lamb . Horn, 87 pet heo sculden offrien of elchatt 
hiwscipe gode an lomb. c xaoo Ormin 3716 Illcan unnclene 
lusst. a 1300 E . A. Psalter lxxxYiii(ix]. 13 In ilka land. 
c xjsa Will l Paltme 51 1 Vch a bum of pis world worschipep 
him one. 1393 Langl. P. Pl.C , xxuu 19 He dronk of eche 
?. djehe. S4ja Test. Ebor. il (1855) 99, I wite to ilka prest . . 
luikf. fiiSjS Poum. Tottenham 119 in Percy Relio., In 
ycha stede ther thay mese, 


o. with one used absol. (often distributing a 
pi. subject or object ; cf. 4). In mod. use gener- 
ally superseded by every one, or by each absol. 
For Sc examples sec Ilkank. 

971 B lie hi. Horn. 197 foi asghwylcum anum para hongap 
leohtfat. c itoo Ormin 503 patt tile an shollde witenn wel. 
Mtaag Leg. Kath, 57 Euchan bi his euene. ci ago Gen. 
4- Ex. 1379 Him and ilc-on his kamel Wi8 watres drinc 
ghe quemede wel. 1330 R. Brunnb Chron. 165 With po 
ladies ilkone. c 1340 Caw. 4 Gr. Knt. 96 Leue vchon oper. 
1410 E. E. Wills (1882) 52, I will pat ilkon off pe other 
thre ordirs . . haue x marc. 1913 Douglas JKneis vil 
vi, 55 The fader of soddis ichone. 19x3 Bradshaw St. 
Wrrburge (1848) mSne. .kyssedthem ychcon. xgjgCovKR- 
dale Isa. xiiL *4 Euery man shal tumeto hisowne people, 
& fle echone. 1031 T. Powell Tom Ait Trades 153 Every 
each one respectively. 

d. Phrases. On (+ in) each side , + on each a 

side : (now usually ■■ on both sides ; formerly also 
« on every side). In same sense, f On, in each 
half. Hack day : fused attrib. and in genitive 
case in sense * every day \ as applied to clothing, 
etc. f Each other . . : « every other (i. e. every 
alternate). . . + Each a deal, + each deal : every 

whit, f Each kins : of every kind, every kind of; 
the northern form appears in one word as Ilk in. 

1373 Barbour Brut e xv 1 . 367 The. . lord of dowglaas ay Had 
Rpyis out on ilka syde. c 1400 Chron. Vitod, 794 Wcpyng 
and sorwyng in ychs a syde. 199* Turner Herbal Dvja, 
It groweth . . of ichc Hyde of thenygh way. 

rxaog Lay. 14745 Bruttcx . . hcom to-hoiden in xchcrc 
haluc. a xaaa Leg. Kath. 19 On euch half ( = on every side]. 
X4RS Will of Clanbotue (Som. Ha) Myn echcdaies gown. 
1748 Richardson C/<xr/jrM(i8ii) VI. 363 It ended in a com- 
promise for a fee each other time. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1164 Had vnderstanden wcle . . ilk \F. 
ilka] dele, c *3x9 Chron. Eng. in Ritson Metr. E out. II. 
303 The traitour uchadcl Sendc hit to Dcnemarke. c 1400 
St. Alexius (Vern.) 334 Rxdde hit sipen # vchadcl. CX440 
Generydes 697 HU thought was sett 0011 hir yche deell. 

a tag o Prott. Alfred 304 in O. E. Misc. 126 Uychcs cunnes 
madme*. c xsgo Gen. 4 Ex, aao Ilc kinnes beste. 

e. Ever each : original form of Evehy, q. v. 

f 2 . After unthout (baton ) : « Any. Cf. All A, 4. 

C897K. iELKRRD Gregory’s Past. xl. 988 Butan aelcum eje. 
ext 79 Cott. Horn. 997 Acenned of pe feder on hefene buton 
elccr moder. c 1300 Beket 480 Withoute ech delay. 

II. Absol. (quasi-/™***.) 

3 . With reference to a sb. going before, or fol- 
lowed bv of. Sometimes incorrectly with pi. vb. 

a xooo C stdmon’s Gen. *591 (Gr.) A£lc hine sclfa begrindep 
gastes dugeSum. c 1330 [see A. yj. e 1386 Chaucer Monkes 
T. 163 He . . maked ech of hem to been his thral. 1988 J. 
U pall Demons tr. Discip. (Arb.)5o If God do vsunlly bestow 
doctrine and exhortation ypon xeuerall persons, wherein 
eche is found to excell. 1078 R. Barclay A pel. Quakers 
xi. 8 7. 354 Each made it their work to retire inwardly to 
the Measure of Grace in themselves. 1739 Chester?. Lett. 
I. xxv. 93 Each of these verses have five feet. 1762 Cow per 
Gilpin 9*3 All and each that pass’d that way Did join in the 
pursuit. 1837 I. H. Newman Par. Sertn. (ed. 9) III. xxii. 
354 Each has his own place marked out for him. 1871 Mor- 
lev Voltaire { 1886) 3 Each did much to. .purify the spiritual 
self-respect of mankind. 

4 . Distributing a plural subj. or obj. So equal each 
to each , said in Geometry of corresponding parts. 

c xooo Age. Gosp. Matt. xx. 9 pa onfengon hS aclc his 
pening. c 1400 Beryn 83 Lo! howe the clowais worchyn, eche 
to mete his mach. e xgxo More Picus Wk*. (1557) 9/1 Eche 
of them aAer their descruing. 137a Mascall Govt. Cattle, 
Horses (1637) 151 Turmerick, long Pepper, graines of Bay- 
berries, of ech a halfe peny worth. 1697 Dkydkn Virg. 
Georg, iv. 958 Studious of Honey, each in his Degree. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 19 His majesty’s heirs and successors, each 
in his time and order. 1840 I.ardner Geom. 164 The < com- 
ponent plates . . being equal . . each to each in magnitude. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 309 The lords of tne bed- 
chamber [had] a thousand a year each. 

+ b. Each (un in fleeted) has been occas. used to 
distribute a pron. in genit. pi. 

x6sg Chapman Odyss. xm. 149 Two rocks .. whose each 
strength binds The SoUt’rous waves in from the high-flown 
winds. >704 Rowe Ulyss. 11. i.044 'JThe massie Goblets.. 
Whose each capacious Womb. .Fort ended witless Mirth. 

O. Often with reference to price ; ■■ apiece . 

Mod, They cost sixpence each. I paid sixpence each for 
them. 

5 . Each other : used as a reciprocal pronoun in 
acc., dat., or genit case ; = one another. 

Originally thU was a phrase construed as in 4, each being 
the subject, and other (inflected in OE. toeme, forts, 
forum, etc.) being governed in acc, genit., or dat. by a verb, 
prep., or sb. ThU use still occurs arch, or poet, {each to 
other , etc). The words have however long become a com- 
pound (cf. Du. elkander ), so that we can say to each other , 
of each other, etc. To use the word at a nom. ( 4 We know 
what each other are doing*) U a vulgarism occasionally 
heard. 

a xooo Battle of Malden 934 Us is eallum heart 8st 
ure sshwylc odemc bylde. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
149 pat we sholden biwepen ure elch o$res sinne. x* 98 
Proclam . Hen. Ill in Stubbs Sel Chart. 388 pet enc 
oper helpe h* 1 for to done. <398 TaavtSA Barth. De 
P. E. v. xxix. (1495) 140 Foules that lyue by blode eta 
not eche other. 1460 Caxtom Ckron. Eng. ccxxiii. 99a 
Thousandet fell to tne ground* echo vp other. 1489 Ma- 
lory Arthur u. vi, We wil help* echo other, im Ld. 
Bernrrs Froiss. I. cxL 133 [He] saluted them eche after 
other. <938 Starkey England l • Ych one to the profyt 
of other, 1994 T. B .La Primaud. Fr, Acad. ?i. 338 
Helping echo other so farre as wee may. ftfixg Wadsworth 
in Bedell Lett. (1694) 7 How these two could be. .members 
. .participant each of other. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 


1. (1709) I. 37 Just led each the other too much. 1867 Mil- 
ton P. L. iv. 68a Responsive each to others note. 1709 
Steele Toiler No. 47 F a Those Two Lovers seem'd, .made 
for each other. sSso J, Wilson City of Plague 11. iii. u 
That we may see each other's faces. >8ei Keats Isabel xxi. 
Each unconfines His bitter thoughts to other. x8aB 
Scott F. M. Perth II. 94 To defy each other to mortal 
combat. 

O. Combinations. 

Certain phrases beginning with each were for- 
merly written as single words (cf. everybody) : 
as each a dele (ilkadel, uchadcl ), each day's (eche- 
dales, cf. Sc. ilkaday), each man (eilemon, cache- 
man), each one (echone, ichone, Ilkankj ; see ex- 
amples under A, B. See also Ilkin. 

Bach, var. f. Echk v. Obs. 

+ Ea*ch-whdTa. Obs. [f. Each + Where.] 
Everywhere, in every part, on every side. 

c *340 Cursor M. 13981 (Trin.) Iesus preched vche whet*. 
01941 Wyatt Poet. Whs. (1861) 50 Each where where 
man cloth live. 1993 Short Catech. in Liturgies, etc. Edw. 
VI ( 1844) 507 HisGodhead is in such sort eachwhcre, that 
it filleth both heaven and earth, a 1840 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (171*) 43 From dark sepulchres each where. 

Eadmede, -mod, var. ff. Epmjjdf, Obs., hu- 
mility, Edmod a., humble. 

t Ea*di, a. Obs. Forms ; 1 Sadis, 2-4 e&di, 
2-3 ®di, eedij, edi, eddi. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
t ( adir « OSax. 6 dag t OIIG. otag, ON. auttigr, 
wealthy, happy, Goth, atidags happy, f. OTeut. 
*aulto-m, auao-z riches + -go - ; see -y.j 

1 . Rich, wealthy, luxurious. 

<1 xooo Crist *497 (Bokw.) Earm ic wacs . . 5 sct flu wurde 
cadis- CI175 Lamb. Horn. 115 pet he mid woh}e ne of- 
nitte ne ermne ne eadine. a xaoo Moral Ode aa? in Lamb. 
Horn. *75 Underxtondcft nu to me edi [other MSS. eadi, 
edye, midi] men and arme. cxaog Lay. 2361 An eord-hus 
eadi & feier. 

2 . Happy, fortunate, well-omened. Also, Blessed, 
saintly ; said of persons and their actions. 

<*8*5 Vesp. Psalter cxviii. (cxix.) 1 Eadge unwetnme in 
wes*. a xooo Guthlac (Or.) 147 Sioffan biorj gestseh Eadig 
oretta. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 47 A£die and blessede beon 
alle ]>«o pc ihered godes weordes and heom athaldeS. a xasg 
Ancr. R. 142 Heo holdcn hire upmidhore lifholinesse, ant 
mid hore eadic bonen. cttyoGen. 4 Ex, 2086 *Me wore 
leucre/ quad loseph, * Of eddi dremes rechen swep.’ c 1315 
Shokeham 129 The eadi levedy [/. r. the Blessed virgin]. 

Hence (Orm.) [see -look.], hap- 

piness, prosperity. + Sadilj adv., in a blessed 
or fortunate manner. + SadlnoM, happiness, 
prosperity ; blessedness. 

a xooo Be<nvnlf{ Gr.) 100 Swa pa driht-guman dreamum 
lifdon cadigUce. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 pe fulle edi- 
nesse of paradis. c xaoo Ormin 5706 pe sexte seollbess saedix* 
lexxc. a xsag Ancr. R. 328 Edmocfncsse eadilicnc bigileo 
ure Louerd. a 1*40 Urexsun in Cott. Horn. 189 pu hauest 
pin edinesse, and ti muchele heh-schipe. 

Eadiah, obs. form of Eddish. 

t Badness. Obs. Forms: 1 eadnla, a ed- 
nesse. [OE. iadnis, f. Pad wealth « OHG. St, 6 d, 
ON. audr OTeut. *aucto-m, audits; see -ness. 
(The OE. Pad adj. wealthy is of doubtful genuine- 
ness.) Cf. Eadi, Eadinkss.] Happiness, luxury. 

a xooo Runic Poems (Gr.) 4 Os by 8. .eorla xehwam eadnis 
and tohyht. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 75 Eclnesse letteS ^e 
mannes shrifle. 


Eager, var. form of Eagre, tidal wave. 

Eager (f*g*i), a. Forms: 3-7 egre, 4-5 
egor, egyr, 4-6 egir, 5 eegre, 5-6 aygre, o 
eigre, eygre, eger, egar, aeygre, 7 eegre, 6- 
eager. [a. OF. aigre sharp, keen, sour L. acre-m 
acc. of acer sharp, pungent, swift, strenuous. 

(Senses 1, 2, 4, 5 are taken from Fr. ; 6 seems a specially 
Ena. development.)] 

1 . Of material things or physical conditions. 

+ 1 . Pungent, acrid, keen to the taste or other 
senses. Of medicines : Sharp or violent in opera- 
tion. Of diseases : Acute, severe. Obs. 

c 1374 Chauckr Boeth. (1868) 1. v. 25 A more myjty and more 
egre medicine. 1344 PhaUr Regim. Lyfe (1546) I j. Those 


eigre. 

cxviii. To make our appetites more keene With eager com- 
pounds we our pallet vrge. x8ot Holland Pliny xix. v, 
Of all this bulbous kind, the Sea-onyon is reputed chiefs. . 
there is not any more segre and biting than it. 
b. Said of cold (after quot. 100a). 

180* Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 9 It is a nipping and an eager 
eyre, 1854 J. Kennedy Swallow B . (i860) 100 Imparted an 
eager chiufneas to the atmosphere. 1884 Stevenson New 
Arab. Nls, 180 The eager air of the seaside, 
f °* fig- Of words : Biting; keen. Obs. 
e 1388 Chaucer Melibeui p eta Thou shalt rather . . 
flee fro the sweet# wordes of fUterynge preiseres than fro 
the egre wordes of thy freend* S593 Shaks. 3 Hen . VI, n. 
vi. 68 Vex him with eager Words. — Rich. If, 1. L 49 The 
hitter clamour of two eager tongues. 

1 2 . spec. Sour, add, tart. Obs. [So Fr. aigre.'] 
c 1390 Med. MS. in Archmol. XXX. 399 Eysyi or egyr 
— ~ ~ ' n, pat k 


wyn c 1480-70 Bk. Quintessence 4 Corrupt wiyn, ] 
rotyn, but not egre. >979 Art qf Planting 39 The wylde 
and eager Cherry tree. x8oa Shaks. Ham. l v. 69 It doth 
posset And curd like Aygre droppings Into Milks, a 1717 
Parnell Hermit 39 Bread of the courses! sort, with eager 
wine. 1717 Bradley Ferns , Diet Uv. Brewing, It was 
hard to brew Drink which would be fine before it was eager. 
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8 + a. Of a cutting instrument: Sharp (obs. 
rare-) b. techn- Of certain tools : * Biting* keenly. 

c i6it Chapman Iliad x. 150 The eager razor's edge, 
ttji J. Holland Mam^f. Metals II. 139 {The tool re pro* 
sented in the figure] U what the artisan calls an eager tool, 
and is used for roughing the work ; it has a . . semicircular 
edge, so formed as to bite keenly. 

+ 4 . Of metals : Imperfectly tempered, brittle. 
Obs. fSo Fr. aigre, opposed to doujeA 

1580 North Plutarch 378 The Iron Coyn of Sparta. . was 
so eager and brittle by means of this temper, that, etc. 1690 
Locks Hum. Und- w. vi f 33 Gold will be sometimes so 
eager . . that it will as little endure the Hammer as Glass 
itself. 1763-d W. Lkwis in Phil- Trans- XCI 1 I. 78 nets, 
Iron or steel, .render gold hard and eager. 

II. Of living beings or their attributes. 

+ 5 . Strenuous, ardent, impetuous; fierce, angry. 
Said of persons, their actions and attributes. 
Oh. 

XS97 R. Glouc. 80 pis Britones were so egre. .pat bo Ro- 
maynes and here kyng gonna fle atte laste. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 144 Roland answerede wyp egre mod. c xaoo 
Destr, Trey 54x5 Ymasus, yrfull, egor of wille. 1475 Bk. 
Noblesse- Cruclf and egre werre, 1485 Malory Arthur 
1. xiv (1817) With an egyr countenaunce. 1513 Douglas 
/Etuis ix. xi. a8 Egyr of thar wyllis. 1535 Far die Fa cions 
Pref. 17 Echone contendeth with eigre mode and bitter 
dispute. 16x0 Holland Camden's Bril. 11. 137 His most 
segre enemy. 1667 Decay Ckr. Piety ix. f z. 398 Glut the 
eagerest malice. 1733 Cheyne Eng Maladv it. viii. § 7 
(1734) aoi When the Conflict, .is very hot, brisk, and eager, 
we all agree to call it a Fever. 

+ b. Of beasts and birds of prey : Fierce, savage. 
Also trattsf. Oh. 

c 1388 Chaucer Clerkes T- 1143 Egre as is a Tygre. 1330 
Palsgr. 311/1 Egar, fierce, .as a wvld bcest is. 15S3STANY. 
hurst A intis 1. (Arb.) at The southwynd merciles eager. 

0 . Of persons : Full of keen desire or appetite; 
impatiently longing to do or obtain something. 
Const, in/.; after , for, fof (the thing desired); 
about, in, + upon (a task, matter, or concern). 
Also of desires or appetites : Intense, impatient. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3753 Menclay the mighty was . . 
Auntrus in army*, ezer of wer. 1561 Norton & Sackv. 
Gorboduc 1008 After bloud so eigre were thy thirst. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. t. viii. 6 Eger greedinesse. *647 Claren* 
don Hist. Reb. 1. I. 40 He. .found others to be less eager 
in the pursuit of ms Friendship. 1603 Black mom b Fr. 
Arth. ix. 433 Eager of fame, and of tne promis’d Prize. 
1710 Dk Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . 319 The Captain was so eager 
. . that he could hardly have Patience to let him come so 
near as to be sure of him. 173a Law Serious C. xil (ed a) 
189 He w eager upon it. 1731 Johnson Rambl. No. 153P5 
Eager of any intelligence that might increase it. *790 
Robertson Hist. Scot. 1 . 11. 133 She had become acquainted 
with the eager and impatient temper of the nation. 1789 
— Chas. V, III. vii. a He was eager for war. 1793 
Burke Cort. (1844) IV. 177, I am not now so eager about 
your coming to town aa I was. 1796 Morse Amer. Gtog. 
I. 20X The enemy, .being eager in plundering the baggage 
of tne dead. 1636 Tiiiklwall Greece III. xix. 106 They 
are . . eager for foreign expeditions. 1849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps v. $ zo. xz6 How much of imperfection, .the eyes of 
those eager builders could endure. 1881 Matuh. Exam. 
26 Nov. 4/a Makers are not eager to book fresh orders. 

b. Of actions, gestures, looks, etc. : Character- 
ized by or manifesting alacrity or impatient desire. 

Phrases like eager conjlict, pursuit, originally belonged 
rather to 5, but modern feeling connects them with this sense. 

1897 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 11. 643 Early Visitants, With 
eager Eyes devouring.. The breathing Figures of Corinth- 
ian Brass. 1711 Berkeley AlctPhr. ii. 1 16 Wks. 1871 II. 
84 Those gentlemen who are caned men of pleasure, from 
their eager pursuit of it. >853 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. 
xi. (1876) 131 An epistle abounding with the most earnest 
and eager controversy, f 888 G. M acdonald A nn. Q. Neighb. 
xiii. (1878) 253 The unconsciously eager way in which he 
looked at the eatables. 1873 Buckle Civilis. viii. 457 Eager 
in upholding rights of kings. 


+ 7 . spec. Hungry (?orig. techn. in Falconry). 
Of the eyes : Hungry-looking. Oh. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Cvj, The hawke will be very eegre 
ana eleetous of the scekenesx. *575 Turberv. Bk. Fakonne 
160 When your falcons be skoured and cleane so as beyng 
sharp set they may be called hungrie hawkes. or as faulco- 
ners tearme them eagre hawkes. 1893 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen, 516 Eager or sharp set, i.e. hungry, *71* 
Steele Sped. No. 266 Pa Her eyes were wan and eager. 
st86 Anstey Bath Guide v. 75 Vour Frenchman so eager, 
With all his Soup Meagre. 

III. Comb., as eager-eyed, - hearted - looking 
adjs. ; also + eager- duloe, -awaet a., acid and 
sweet. [Cf. Aigrk-doux, Agbodolcb.] 
s8ao Keats Eve St. Agnes iv. The carved angels, ever 
eager-eyed. 180$ Wordsw. htcid. Favourite Dog 11 Every 
dog is eager-hearted. i8a« Bro. Jonathan II. 77 His eager- 
looking red eyes. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par, Luke 3 a. The 
eagredutcc sauce of the paraphrase. < Ibid. Pref, 5 b, Ir with 
vinegre it be made eagredulce. Ibid. 3 Eagredulce. t6i6 
Suers. ft Markh. Countr- Farm 4x6 As concerning Ciders 
. . the eager sweet are much better . . than the harsh sweet 

1 Eager, v. Oh- Also 4-5 egren. [ad. OF. 
aigrier , aigroier ; cf. prec.] trans. To excite, 
irritate, provoke; in quot. 1581 to irritate physic- 
ally ; also reft- to become exasperated. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth- (x868) iv. vi. 141 pe nature of som 
man Is so .. vneouenabie hat..pouerte. .my*te raber egret) 
hym to done felonies, c 1400 Destr, Troy 73*9 He angurt 
hym full euyll, ft mid hym with. sgls Mulcastkr Post* 
thus xvi. (1887) 77 They ‘hat be gawled or by led within, 
may neither ninne nor wrastle, for eagering the inward. 


Sager (fgaili), adv. ff. Eager a. + -LY-.1 
+ 1 . Sharply, pungently, keenly; violently, harshly, 
severely. Oh. 

*877 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 376 panne welled water for 
wiklted werkes. Egerlich ernyngc out of mennes eyen. 
c 1450 Knt. de ta Tour (1868) 8a The more thetynne U ab- 
hominable the egerlyer thei be tempted bi the deuelte. 1480 
Caxton Ovid s Met . xi. xxi, I am more aigrely tempested, 
than he was wyth the floodes of the see. i w Bale Voca- 
cyon in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 1 . 341 Within 11 dayes after 
was I sick agayn, so egerly, etc. 1803 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(i6ai) 650 Rain©, which frose so eagerly .. that it seemed 
the depth of Winter had. .been come in. 

t b. To bear eagerly Ur. acide fer re, Vulg. ; cf. 
also Lat. eegre ferre, which may have been some- 
times confused] : to take amiss, be grieved at. Oh. 

138a Wycuh Ecctue- iv.9 Egreli or heuyly berc thou not 
in thi xoule. 1491 Caxton Pitas Pair. ( w. do W.) l xxxv. 
(1495) 29 a/i. Whyche thynge . .Cypryan bare aygrely. 1598 
Chapman Iliad 1. 90 Agamemnon rose, eagerly nearing all. 
f 2 . Angrily, fiercely, bitterly, malignantly. Oh. 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvi. 6a Egrelich he loked on me. 
c 1450 Lonklich Grail xxxvii. 608 A lyown that loked ful 
egerlyc. 1600 B. Jonson Sit. Irons. 11. ii. 81 Him she loves 
most, she will seeme to hate eagerliest. 

3 . Impetuously, swiftly. (Now only in phrases 
like eagerly pursuing, which approach sense 4). 

1320 R. Brunne Chron- 39 To cite pci went egrely, ft 
diapo kynges fle. X375 Barbour Bruce vi. 4*7 Douglas . . 
full egirly Axsalit. c 1490 Merlin x. 158 He.. rode a-gein 
hym full egerly. 1813 Shaks. Hen. Vlll, in. ii. 240 How 
eagerly ye follow my disgraces. 1655 Earl Own ky Par- 
then. (1676) 23 Who were eagerly pursuing the Parthian*. 

4 . In an eager manner ; with impatient desire, 
promptitude, or alacrity. 

s6ox Shaks. Jul. C. v. iii. 7 Brutus . . hauing some ad- 
uantage on Oclauius, Tooke it too eagerly. 17x0 Du Foe 
Crusoe ( 1840) II. viii 184 Eagerly hungry. 1781 Gibbon 
Dec/. 4 F. III. 114 The oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by 
every order of the state. x8$s Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 
546 An unprincipled minister eagerly accepted the services 
of these mercenaries. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. x. (1880) 
zs6 Thanksgivings, in which the people eagerly took part. 

xSagernesi (/"’ games), [f. Eager a. +-neh«.] 

The state or quality of being Eager. 

1 1 . a. Pungency of taste, b. Acidity, sourness. 
1490 Arnolde Chron, (x8xz) zta Alle mancr auenturs 
..of alle the sayd wynes, lecage forth and egimesse of 
the same oonly excepte. 1558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (1368) 
106 a, Sugre for to moderate the cygrene&se of the Aiomc. 
x6ox Holland Pliny xix. viii, Senvie. .stewed in some con- 
venient liquor, in such sort, as a man shal not. .complaine 
of any eagernessc that it hath. 1713 Loud. 4 Country 
Brew. 11. (1743) 104 By. .Boiling, the Wort is. .more able to 
resist Eagerness and Putrefaction, 
ta. Acerbity, bitterness, irritability. Oh. 

*475 Bk. Noblesse a Ire, egrenesse, and feersnes.se is 
holden for a vertu in the lion. X57X Goi ding Calvin on Ps. 
xviii. I. 56 Saul had persecuted him with greater furie and 
egrenesse than all the re%t. z6«4 Bedell Lett. ii. 47 This 
eagrenes.se is not mutualL 

1 8. Of metals : Defective temper, brittleness, 
xfas Malynks Auc. Law-Merch, 389 It taketh away the 
cagrencsse of Bnuse. 

4 . Keenness, swiftness. 

183X J. Holland Manuf Metals I. 290 These stones 
[grindstones for cutlery] are of a peculiar grit, and cut with 
great eagerness 

+ 5 . Impetuosity, fierceness. Oh. 
c 1400 Melayne 915 Aftir armours he askede tytte. For 
egernesse he loughe. 148$ Malory A rthur 1. xv (1817) They 
were ao couragyoux that many Knyghtes shokc. .foregrene*. 
1665 Manley Grotius' L<nv-C, tParrs 41 7 Nor the Sea 
it self, can put a stop to their [bear*’} eagerness. 1678 
Earl Murray in Lauderdale Pap. (1885) III. Jxxx. 131 
The Kinge . . becaem paell and he shoukc withe eagemes. 

0 . Keenness of appetite or desire ; impatient haste 
to do or obtain something. Const, of, for, or inf 

i486 Bk. St. Albaus A vij b, Mony an hawke for eger- 
nesse when he shulde nomme a fowlc he *ee»ith bot the 
federis. * 5*9 Puttenham Eng. Poes/e (1869) 239 Industrie is 
a liucly and vnweried search and occupation in nonest things, 
egernesse is an appetite in base and small matters. 1865 
Boyle Occas. Ref. (1675) 69 We . . find not . . that Satisfaction 
. . that the Eagerness of our unruly Appetites promises us. 
1697 Drydrn Virg. Georg. Ded., An eagerness of Learning 
more. 1741 Richardson rasnela 1 . 18 ‘ What say’st thou my 
GirlT’ said he, with some Eagerness. 1870 Bryant Homer 
1 . vi. 184 Let no man through eagerness for spoil Linger 
behind tne rest. 

Eagle (rg’l), sb. Form* : 4-7 ogle, 5 egylle, 
6 aegle, 0-7 ®gle, 6- eagle ; also 4-5 a negle, 
neggle. [ME. egle, a. OF. egle, aigfe** Pr. aigla, 
It. aquila , Sp,, Pg. aguila :-L. aqutla.] 

1 . The name commonly given to any of the 
larger Diurnal Birds-of-prey which are not Vul- 
tures ; though some birds are accounted Eagles by 
ornithologists which are smaller than certain 
Buzzards. Two species of Eagle are natives of 
Britain ; the Golden Eagle {Aquila chrysadus), 
almost confined in these islands to the mountainous 
parts of Scotland and Ireland; and the Sea, or 
White-tailed Eagle {Haliaetm albtcilla) found on 
the coasts of the same countries. Much resembling 
the latter is the Bald or White-headed Eagle 
(If- leucocephalus), the emblematic bird of tne 
United States of America. 

Th# strength, keen vision, graceful and powerful flight of 
the eagle are proverbial, and have given to him the tttle of 
the king of birds. 


c 1380 WvcLtr Serm, xxx. Sel. Wks. II. no Lyke to a 
fleynge egle. 1381 — Tier. iv. 13 Swifter* than eglis his 
horn, c 1473 Voc. in Wr- wfllcker 701 Nee aquila, a negyile. 
Ibid. 761 A egyle. iftf Coverdale Obad. 4 Though thou 
wentest vp aw hye as tne Aegis. s8ei Holland Sue ton. 
81 An ACgle snatched a potce or bread out of his band. 1807 
Shake. Timon iv. iii. 9*4 These moyst Trees, ‘that hau* 
out-Uu’d the Eagle. 1788 Pennant Tool. (1788) I. tag Eagles 
are remarkable for their longevity, im Lowell Poet. 
H'ks. (1879) 391/a Ninety miles off at the eagle flies. 1878 
Browning La Saisias 05 Can I make my eye an eagle's! 

b. with prefixed word defining the species. 

1688 1 . Clayton in Phil Trans. XVII. 989 The largest I 
take to be that they call the Grey Eagle. 1700 Pennant 
Tour in Scott. II. 34 Sea Eagles breed in ruined towers, 
but quit the country In winter ; the black eagles continue 
there the whole year. 1803 Pic Nic No. 6 (1806) I. 934 
The fierce bald-eagle, tyrant of thy native woods. x86a 
Gould Birds of A ustralia I. 9 The natural disposition of 
the Wedge-tailed Eagle leads it to frequent the interior 
portion of the country. 

O. Jig. (often with allusion to a a, b.) 
x6xi Shake. Cymb, v. v. 473 Our princely Eagle IV Im- 
perial! Caesar. 1884 Marvell Corr. Wks. tfye-S II. 196 
Those two Sonnes of the Russian Eagle, slsi Shelley 
Hellas 47 Russia's famish’d eagles Dare not to prey beneath 
the crescent’s light 1847 Tennyson Prim *. iv. 64 Hope, a 
poising eagle. 

2 . A figure of the bird used for any purpose : 

a. as an ensign in the Roman army, and as an 
ensign and badge in the French army under the 
empire. 

? a xaoo Morte A rth. 360 Hys egle to touche, pat borne es 
in his banere. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 273 Cains Marius. . 
ordained, that the legions . . should haue the Egle for 
their standard. 17*0 Ozkll Vertot's Rom. Rep. II. xi. i6t 
Cinna flatter'd Valerius .. that Sylla’s Soldiers, .would soon 
desert to his Eagles, itia Wellington D**p. at, 94 July 
in FAaminer 94 Aug. 575/a The Eagles and Colours taken 
from the enemy. x8xg J. W. Crokfr in Papers (1884) I. iii. 
73 The broken eagles which the French soldiers wore on 
the fronts of their caps. x86s Merivale Rom. Emf. (1865) 
IV. xxxviii. 348 Their eagles were retained as trophies. 

b. as an armorial bearing ; tsp. of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and of the various modern em- 
pires, as the Austrian, French, German, and Rus- 
sian. Also as the badge of an order of knighthood. 

c 1388 Chaucer Monkes T. 393 The feeld of snow, with 
thegle of blak ther-Inne. 1708 Loud. Gas. No. 4189/1 A 
new Order of Knighthood, called the Order of the White 
Eagle. 1707 Ibid. No. 4354/* Knight of the Order of the 
Prussian Eagle. 1843 S. Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Rrf. 

I. 1. >49 The .. cities .. which bear the imperial eagle m 
their arms. 

o. as the sign (or appellation) of an inn. 

Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 75 At the syne of the 
Eggyllc. 

3 . Applied to certain objects made in the form 
of an eagle ; such as a brass (or wooden) lectern 
in a church ; the ampulla containing the anointing 
oil used at coronations ; a clasp for a belt, etc. 

1788 Entkk London IV. 913 The reader’s desk is an in- 
closure . . in which is a . . brass pillar supporting an eagle. 
x8ao A. Taylor Glory of Regal. 6z A spoon into which the 
oil is poured from the beak of the eagle. 1836 Parki s 
Gloss. Archtt. I. 387 A common form for brass lecterns, .is 
that of an eagle, .with wings expanded to receive the book. 
184a Tennyson Godiva 43 She .. Unclasp’d the wedded 
eagles of her belt. t$se Thackeray Esmond 11. vi, Mr. 
Tusher. .read from the eagle. 

4 . The asterism Aquila, one of the northern 
constellations. + Eagle -star, Altair or a Aquilsc. 

xggx Rkcordk Cast. Kturwl. 264 Towards the souths, is 
the Egle, includynge 9 starres. 1601 Holland Pliny 

I I . 522 From the Egle-star. 1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 
329 In the west appears Atair, in the Eagle. 

6. A coin bearing the image of the bird ; spec. 
a coin of base metal current in England at the 
accession of Edward 1 ; a gold coin of the United 
States, value ten dollars. Double-eagle : 1 U.S, 
coin worth twenty dollars. 

[c 1390 W. HEMiNG»UROHCAr0*it0M(iB49)ll. )87Moneta» 
, . pesstmi metalli, pollardonim, crocardorum . . aquilarum, 
etc ] 1793 Chambers Cyct. Sufp. *.y,, He . .decry'd the use of 
these Eagles, and other the fixe kinds of base coin, a 1890 
Rossetti Dante 4 Circ. t. (1874) 209 Quite a glut of eagle- 
pieces, i860 Bartlett Did. Amer. s.v.. There Are also 
double-eagles of twenty dollars, as well as naif and quarter- 
eagles. 

0 . Sea Eagle \ fa. properly the White-tailed 
Eagle (ffaltadus albicilla ), which older writers 
confounded with the Osprey or so-called Fishing 
Eagle. Pennant, Frit. Zool. (1766) 140. refers to 
Sitmald as having applied this name to the Skua. 
1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. 63. 
b. a species of Skate, Myliobates margin ala. 
[So Fr. aigle de mer ; see quot.] 

*847 Cari enter Zool. f 784 Tne Myliobates receives its 
common name of Sea-eagle from having the pectoral fins 
of extreme breadth, so that it much resembles a bird of prey 
with its wings expanded. 

f 7 . Arch. The ijable of a house ; the pediment 
of a temple, [transl. L. aquila, Gr. derdf, A irifia.'] 
t88a Wmkler Joum . Greece v. 380 The Figures of the 
Front, which the Antients called the Eagle. Ibid. 388 On 
the highest point of the Eagle is a breed Stone laid. 1731 
Chambers Cjnl. s.v. 

1 8. Cant. 1 The winning Gamester 9 {New Cant \ 
Did. 172$)- Oh. 
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9. Angling. A kind of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 360 Thera arc two 
Eaglet, the grey and yellow. 

10. Co nib, a. attrib , as eagle-bark , -claw, -eye, 
-flight, - height , -plume, -plumage, -radiance, -spe ed, 


God for an caglc-like body. xsoo uurns ires. 111. 301 
Dangers "eagle-pinioned, bold, Soar around each cliffy 
hold. s8ix Scott Roderick 38 Morena'* "eagle-plume 
adorned his crc*t. 1813 Scott Trierm. 11. ix, *Eaale-ol urn- 
age deck'd her hair. iyiy Kenton Poems 160 (Jod.) The 
ncctar’d sweet* supply # Eagle-radiance to the faded eye. 
1856 Goss e Marine Zoo l, 11. 151 Myliobatis (Cuv.) ‘Eagle 
Ray. Head projecting; pectorals extended like wings. 1588 
Shaks. L. L.L. iv. iii. aa6 What peremptory * Eagle-sigh ted 
eve Dares looke? *637 Hkywood Roy. Kings 1. i. Wks. 1874 
VL 7, I was borne Eagle-sighted, and to gAzc In the Suns 
fore -head. *«4 « J.J ackson True Evang. T. 11. 113 S. John 
having written his Eagle-sighted Gospel. t88a .V/. James's 
Gas, 13 Mar. 6/1 Thoformidable sting-ray, * eagle-skate, or 
there, *7x3 Pore Odyss. l 413 Abrupt, with "eagle-speed 
she cut the skv. 1817 Byron Lament Tasso a * Eagle-spirit 
of a child ot song. xBit Scott Roderick 4a On "eagle- 
standards and on arms he gazed. 1393 Shaks. Rich. 17 , 1. 
iii. 139 The "eagle-winged pride Of sky-aspiring and am- 
bitious thought*. *673 J. Smith Chr. Relit. Appeal tt. ia 
The Eaglc-wiug’d Evangelist. 1864 Pusev Ltd . Daniel 
iii. iia Tho eagle- winged lion of Daniel. x66« Glanviia. 
Stefs, Sci. xx, 199 Aristotle would have fainted before he 
haa flown half so far, as that "Eagle- wit [Descartes]. 
Eagle (fg’l), v . nonce-wd. [f. the sb.] intr. 
To fly as an eagle. Also. To eagle it. 

163a Bknlowks Theofh. To my fancy, 4*\, Easting *bove 
transitory Sphcars. 1868 R. Buchanan Wallace 1. ii, 
Thou'dst play the eagle in thy borrowed plumage ; Whose 
are the feathers wherewith thou would*! eagle it ? 

t Ea-gled, ///. a. Obs. or nonce-wd. [f. Eagle 
sb. + -ed 2 .] a. Furnished with the image of an 
eagle ; having an eagle or eagles, b. Resembling 
an eagle in form or action ; eagle-like. 

1618 Bolton Floras (1636) 396 Hee carried upon hi* own 
shoulders the Eugled Ensigne into the Camp. x66o Watbr- 
110 use W rms 4 A rm. 1 1 s Souldiers haue the start of Scholars 
in their Eagled strength. 

Ea’gle-ey t df [see Eagle 10 c.] Having 
an eye like an eagle ; keen-sighted, lit. and fig. 

x6ox Bp. Barlow Eagle 4 Body (1609) E iva, Faith, being 
Eagle eyed, can . . see the maiextie of God. 1623 Hart 
Anal. Ur it. lit 65 The most eagle-eyed Physitian. a 1703 
Bukkht On N. T. John viii. iz It i* a false zeal that is 
eagle-eyed abroad, and blind at home. 1800 Weems Wash- 
ington v. (1877) 35 The eagle-eyed friendship of Mr. Waller 
quickly discovered him. 

Eagle-hawk, Transl. of Fr. aigle-autour, 
Cuvier’s name for a South American bird of prey of 
the genus Morphnus, called Spizattus by vieillot. 

The name is found in Griffith's transl. {1829) of Cuvier’s 
Rlgne Animal, but never came into English use. 

Ea gle-ow l, A nocturnal bird of prey {Bubo 
ignaxms), the largest of the Owl tribe inhabiting 
Europe. 

|M Ray Witlurhby's Omith. 99 The great Horn-Owl 
or Eagle-Owl. 1706 Pennant tool. 7 s The great eagle 
owl has once been shot in Yorkshire. *«49 Knox Or - 
nitk. Rambles 1 66 There has been for many years a mag- 
nificent living collection of Eagle owls at Arundel Castle. 

E&gleship. nonce- ud. [f. Eagle sb. + -ship.] 
The position or dignity of an eagle. 

<748 Richardson Clarissa (181s) IV. ts, I always illus- 
trated my eagleship, by aiming at the noblest quarries, 
t Bagless. Obs. rare [ad. OF. aigtesse.] 
A female eagle. 

x6tt Cotgr., Aigltsse , an Eaglesse ; a henna Eagle. 

XSa*gle-Sto*nt. [See Armra, and qnot. 1601 .] 

Aktitks. 

/ <440 Bone Flor. 390 An egyll and a charbokutl stone. 
s6et Holland Pliny II. 590 The iEgle-stones called Afltites 
“ *“8 that . . without them the Angles cannot hatch. 
1686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2126/4 An Eagle Stone, tied up in a 
piece of black Ribon. .last the 29th Instant. 1 733 Chambers 
Cyd. Supp. s, v. sEtifes , The finest and most valued of all 
the eagic-xtones, are accidental states of one or other of our 
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oommon pebbles. 1798 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 1. 16 Norway 
produces crysta)s..thunder stones, and eagle-stone*. 1 870 
Syd. See. Lex. s. v. A elites. The eagle-stone \ a stone, hol- 
low and containing another substance within it ; the. .shell 
of clay-iron stone : the. . nucleus, of variable composition. 


-spirit, - standard ; b. objective, as eagle-baffling 
adj., -beater ; o. parasynthetic deriv.,as eagle-billed, 
-pinioned, -sighted, -winged adjs. ; eagle-like adj. and 
adv. Also tagle-oook, a weather-cock ; eagle- 
fisher, the Osprey; + eagle-flower, the Balsam 
{/ mpatiens Balsamina) ; eagle - ray, -skate ( — 
sense 6 b) ; f eagle-wit, a person of penetrating 
intellect. Also Eagle-eyed, -hawk, -owl, -btoek. 

i8si Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. 20 This wall of "eagle- 
baffling mountain. 1873 Browning Aristoph. Apol. Ais- 
khulo* bronze-throat "eagle-bark at blood. 1658 Rowland 
Monde ft The at. Ins . 939 The mouth forked and "Eagle- 
bill'd. fisheries Exhib. Catal. 195 "Eagle-claw trap. 
*667 E. Cmamdlklayns St. Gt . Brit. 1. in. *.(*743) R*J On 
it wa* a Cross, .and on that an "Eagle-cock ot Copper gilt. 
[x6oj Chettlk, etc. Patient GrissiJ{i 841) 12 Women have 
"eagle’s eyes To pry even to the heart.) 1819 J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 120 The eagle eyes of 
informers. 1833 I/ONgk. Hi aw. x. 145 Hiawatha., hardly 
touched lits "eagle-feathers As he entered at the doorway. 
1849 C. Sr. John Tour Suthld. I. 24 A shepherd told us 
of a next of the "Eagle Fisher. tSft Gallknca tr. Mariotti’s 
Italy 337 "Eaulc-flight of genius was out of the question 
with him. 1766 Chambers C>< r/. (ed. Rees) s. v. Balsa mine. 
The other [species] is from China, .most commonly called 
the iminortal "eagle-flower. 1741 Com//. Fam. •Piece 11. 
lich are now in Flov 


the immortal "eagle-flower. 1741 C om/l. ram. -Piece 11. 
ui. 486 Tree* and Shrubs which are now in Flower, as . . 
Gcmstella, Eagle Flower. 1884 Tennyson Beck* t 39 At 
such an "eagle-height 1 stand, a 1600 J. Bryan Ps. cxxvii. 
in Farr's •?. P. 335 ’'Eagle-like his fame shall mount, a 16*6 
R. Harris HcztkiaKx Recov. (1630) 20 Good men will blev* 


bryngeth vp the Eaglet so cast ouL 1608 Wither Brit. 
Remem b. v. x66o When Eglets are first taught to five. 1793 
Southey Joan 0/ Arc x. 377 Went like eaglets to the prey. 
tSaa Tennyson CEnone 308 The callow eaglet. 

D. as a charge in heraldry. 
x6ts Guillim Heraldry lit. xvil 158 On a bend gules, 
three Eaglets displaced. 1864 Boutkll Heraldry lust. 4 
Pop. xiv. 1 1 (ed. 3) 158 The well-known Shield of Piers de 
Gaveston. .vert, six eaglets or. 

E&'tfle-WOOd. Also 8 agalwood. [transl. F. 
hois d'aigle , Pg. pao d'aguila, a perversion of 
Malay&lam aytl, or some other vernacular form 
of Skr. aguru (Yule). Cf. Agalloch.J 
Another name for Aoalloch or Calambac, q. v. 
[13x8 Barrora (Lisbon) 393 (Y.) Aguila, cada Farazoui de 
300 a 400 (fanams)J. 171a tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 59 The 
Portuguese call it Eagle. wood. *774 Niebuhr Des. de 
V Arabie xxxiv. (Y.) Un bois nonimd par les Anglois Agal- 
wood, et par les Indiens de Bombay Agar. 1854 Hooker 
Himal. Jmls. (1855) II. 3*8 (Y.) The eagle- wood, .is much 
sought for its fragrant wood. 1864 Sat . Rex f . 9 July 67 
Tree* containing the eagle-wood, resins, and dye-woods. 
1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law 86 A second [palace] of nine 
stories, constructed entirely of eagle-wood. 

t Ea-gliiy, v. Obs. [f. Eagle + -fy.] trans. 
To make into an eagle or like an eagle. 

139a Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvii, Had the Sunne been 
up. .(such pride bewiten d my wit To Egel-fie my selfe) I 
had assayed to soar to it. iM Wither Brit, kememb. v. 

1 295 The Kites that Aye Above the clouds, themselves to 
Eagljfie. 

tXSa’gly, a. Obs. nare~K [f. Eagle + -yL] 
Eagle-like, aquiline. 

i8«4 Sanderson Serm . I. 222 The sharpest and most 
eagly eye. 

Eagva (^‘gw, *’g* 0 - Forms : a. (a, 8 higr*), 
7 higre, 7- hygra, hyger. fi. (? 6,) 7 agar, (9 
dial, agar), 7-9 eagre, 8 agar, egre, (9 aegir, 
segra, pseudo- arch, eygra), 7- eager, eagre. 
[Of unknown etymology. The conjecture which 
connects it with the OE. Pagor, Pgor, occurring in 
comb., app. with sense * flood, ocean is unten- 
able, because the OE. g in such a position would 
have become^ in mod.E. Nor can it be a. ON. 
itgir ocean, sea-god, as the inflexional -r would 
in that case have disappeared. 

The identity of eagre with higre (latinized as higra by 
William of Malmesbury) seems clear from the sense, but is 
difficult to account for phonologically. The usual pronunc. 
in the neighbourhood of the Humber and Trent ist^'gRJ); 
the 17th l? 16th) c. spelling agar seems to be a phonetic 
rendering of this or it* antecedent. The Diets, give (fgai). 
Identity with Acker is not clearly indicated by the sense, 
and is very doubtful.] 

A tidal wave of unusual height, caused by the 
rushing of the tide up a narrowing estuary; *» 
Bore jA 3 Chiefly with reference to the Humber 
(and Trent) and the Severn. 

a. kixsfl Will, op Malmksb. Cost. Pontific (Rolls) 
39a [Tne Bore on the Severn] Nauta: certe gnari, cum vi- 
dent illara Higram (sic enim Anglic! vocant) venire, navem 
obvertunt, et per medium secantes violentiam ejuseludunt.] 
x6is Drayton Poty-olb . vii, 10* With whose tumultuous 
waues Shut up in narrower bounds, the Higre wildly raues. 
1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wherry-Ferry Voy. Wks. it. 
n/i The Flood.. hath lesae mercy then Bcare, Wolfe or 
Tyger, And.. it U called the Hyger. 1704 Steele Lying 
Lover, Such a Roll of the Tides a* the Sailors corruptly 
call the Higre, instead of the Eager. 1817 Stark Hist. 


call the Higre, instead of the Eager. 1817 Stark Hist. 
Gainsburgh (18*3) 532 A curious phenomenon is observed 
in the Trent called the Eagre or Hygre. 

£. [150a Lyly Gallathea L i, (Tne scene is beside the 
Humber] Neptune, .sendeth a Monster called the Agar, 
against whose comming the waters rose, the fowles flic 
away, etc.] 1847 Sf rioge A tsglia Rtdiv. (1854) 76 A sudden 
surprise] of the tide called Eager. x8a8 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Bp. (1830) 31R Those Agars and impetuous flows. 
1883 Dryden Threnodia August, iv, His manly heart, .like 
an eagre rode in triumph ocr the tide. 1739 Johnson Idler 
No. 49 F 12 He forded rivers where the current roared like 
the Eare of the Severn. 1831 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, f 
Bag. 1. 323 The Eager or Eau-guerre, so remarkable in the 
mouth of the Severn. x86a Dana Man. GeoL 653 In the 
eagre of the Amazon, the whole tide passes up the stream 
in five or six waves, .each twelve to fifteen feet high. 1863 


feet high. 1863 


Bahte, obs. form of Aught, property. 

Balsa, obs. form of Ease. 

B&l, obs- form of Awl. 

Bald, obs. form of Eld, Old. 

Baldor, Ealdor-, WS. ff. of Aldou, Aldob-. 
Baldren, obs. and dial, form of Eldkb. 

Bam, variant of Em, Obs., ancle. 

Bam, obs. form of am : see Bx 0. 
t Ban, v . Ohs. Forms: i 8anian, 4 enan, 
snyeCn, 3 enyn, 6 eons, syne, 7- dan. {Pa. 
Pplt. 4 eindyd.) [OE. dial, oonen 

of same meaning; Prof. Siever* considers the 
OTeut type to be * aunSjan , f. *aw-/d Ewi. 


The currant identification with OE. daeniem to bring forth 
does not account for the sp ec ia l ised sense, and the supposed 
loss of the e lacks analogy.] 

trans. Of ewes : To bring forth lambs, to yean. 
Also intr. Sec Year. 

a 1000 Lamb. Ps. Uxvii(iJ. 70 (Bosw.) He genam hine of 
cowed urn sceapa, frara canigendum he genam hine. 1387 
Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 451 An hoyfler . . cnyed a lomb. 
1398 — Barth . De P . R. xvm. iv. (1495) 757 Lambes whydie 
ben eindyd in spryngyng tyma. xaao Prom p. Pesrv. 140 
Enyn, feto. 1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 320 A 
lambe newly eyned. 1580 North Plutarch 582 An Ewe 
that had eaned a Lamb, c xdao J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
<1883) I. 243 Eaned and nursed up such a couple of twins as 
the kingdome . . could not parralell 1730 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husbandm. IV. i. 115 (K. D. S.) When the ewe has lately 
eaned. *884 in Webster. 

Hence Ba aed ppl. a., boro (of lambs) ; Ba nin* 
vbl. sb., the action of bearing lambs ; also attrib ., as 
in eaning-mood, -time ; Ba nling, a young lamb. 

*898 Shaks. Merck. V 1. iii. 80 All the eanelings which 
were streakt and pied. 1399 Broughton' s Lett « vu. 24 Your 
selfe-conceiuing pnantasie, being euer in the caning mood. 
x86s Lovell Hist . Anim. 4 Min. 88 Salt is to be £ivcn to 
them after eaning. 1637 B. Jonsom Sad Shefh. 1. iv. (1640) 
134 And both [ewe* and rams] do feed, A* either promised 
to increase your breed At eaning-time. 1839 G. Daniel 
Ecclus. xlvi. 47 When he the Ean-ling offer d. a 1648 — 
Eclog. v. 57 Dire, a* y 0 Smiting Haile to new-ean'd Lambs. 
Bani, obs. f. Any. 

Ear (I»j), sb\ Forms: i-a dare, 3-6 ere, (3 
ire, 4 jhere, er, erre, 5 beer, here, 6 beare) 
4-6 cere, yere, 5 eire, 6-7 eare, 6- ear. PL 
ears; also 1-2 ear an, 1 earo, *u, 2-4 ear on, 
4 eeren, eren, (heron, em). [Common Tent. : 
OE. Pare wk. neut. = OFris. lire, OS. 6 re, bra 
(MDu. ore, oore, Du. oor), OHG. bra (MHG. bre, 
mod.G. ohr), ON. eyra (Sw. bra, Da. bre), Goth. 
ausb OTeut. *{au son-), auzo n -, cogn. with L. 
aurts (:—+ausis), Gr. ofa, Lith. ausis, OSlav. 
ucho, OIr. 6 , of same meaning.] 

I. The organ of bearing in men and animals. 
Anatomists distinguish (1) the external ear, con- 
sisting of the pinna (the portion which projects 
outside the head) and the meatus or passage lead- 
ing thence to (2) the middle ear, or tympanum, a 
cavity in the substance of the temporal bone, sepa- 
rated from the external meatus by a membrane 
called the tnembrana tympani ; (3) the internal 
ear , or labyrinth, which is a complex cavity hol- 
lowed out of the bone. In popular language car 
is often used for the external ear or the pinna alone. 
1 . The external ear. 

a xooo Riddles IxxxviiL 3 (Gr.) Wiht. .hacfde an cage and 
earan twa. a xjoo Cursor M. 18836 His hare. .Bi his ere* 
skailand sumdcle. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 556 Reed as the 
brustles of a soweserys. 1538 Chr on. Gr. Friars (1852) 79 
Vij genty linen of Kent *ett on the pyllery. .and one ofeche 
ofther cry* cut of. 1962 J. Hbywood Prov. 4 Epign (1867) 
43 Hir eares might well glow, For all the towne talkt of 
hir. x86x Lovell Hist . Anim. 4 Min. In trod., The eare* 

. .are divided, .in the hart, and pilous in the rat. 1748 W. 
Thompson R. N. Advoc. (1757) 34 They would not have let 
their Ear* appear quite so long, had they suspected, etc. 
c *730 J. Newton Jml. (1836) 04 Some of them said that 
their ears burned on their heads to hear me speak to such a 
man. 11832 Tennyson Miller's Dau. xxii, 1 would be the 
jewel That trembles in her ear. 

b. With certain defining words: a particular 
shape or appearance of the ear. Button ear : in 
dogs, an ear falling in front, and hiding the inside. 
Rose ear : one folding at the back and disclosing 
the inside. Asylum ear, insane ear : a disease of 
the ear common among the insane in asylums. 

o. Phrases. About one's ears : said of a shower of 
blows or missiles, a conflagration, a falling house ; 
also fig. Over ( head ana) ears, up to the ears : 
fig. deeply immersed in. To prick {up) one's ears : 
as a horse when fnll of animation ; fig. of persons, 
to assume an attitude of expectant attention, f To 
hang one's ears : to be cowed, discouraged. To 
have, hold, take by the ears : to keep or obtain 
a secure hold upon (a person’) ; so also, to pull or 
drag by the ears, Le. violently, roughly; to lead 
by the ears : to keep in abject dependence, f To 
pull one by the ear [? after L. vellere aurieulam] : 
fig. to compel one’s attention. + To shake one's 
ears: (fas a dog when wet) ; also, ?to make the 
best of a bad bargain ; also, to show contempt or 
displeasure. To be willing to give one's ears : to 
be ready to make any sacrifice. 

163s warren Unbelievers (1654) 94 All Sodome was. . 
flaming about ths cart of the Inhabitants. <823 Byron 
Juan xiv. x, 1 have brought this world about my ears, and 
eke The other : that's to say, the clergy. 

42 X 333 Uoall Royster u. u i (A rb.) xa If any woman 
smyl«rVp is he to the harde caret in lout. 1083 Parrs 
Diary • Oct., My wife, who it over head and eares In get- 
ting her house up. 1788 Gray in Carr. N. Ricketts i 1843) 
80, I am over head and ears In writing* w. Irving 
Wciferfs R. (1835) e*3> I - .was up to my ears in kw. 

s8so Shaks. Temp iv. i. 275 Ai wfeidx like Vnback t colts 
they pride’ t their caret. 1878 Earl MimaAvm Lauderdale 
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ft dptn other*, .ell out of humor. Mod. I pricked up my 
ears when 1 heard your name mentioned. 

* itfft Ridley wks. ao6 Bertram was the first that pulled 
me bythe ear and brought me from the common error of the 
Romish Church, 1581 Sidney Apol. Pootris (Arb.) 6a For 
Poerie must not be drawne by the eares, it must be gently 
led. 1590 Pasquits Apol. 1. C b, They have all vowed to 
hale thee out or thy trenches by the head and eares. 1600 
Holland Livy xxvi. 59a They would home to their very 
houses and pluck them out by the eares. c 164$ Howell 
Lett. (1655) II. xxviii. 39 Which Countries . . the Spaniard 
holds as one would do a Woolf by the ear) fearing they 
should run away, 1884 Mary Hickson Inland in 17th C. 

I. In trod. 9 The chiefs, .led the ignorant credulous masses 
by the ears after them. 

*S ®3 Golding Calvin on Dent. viii. 45 When Gods 
threatnings are vttered vnto vs a great many of vs do but 
shake our eares at them. 1606 Chapman Mon*. D' Olive u. 
(D.) Shook© mine eares And lickt my Hops, as if I begg'd 
attention, c Howell Lott. (1655) 1. 1 i. xxi. « They 
shut their Gates against him, and made him go snake his 
ears, and to shift for his lodging. 1747 H. Walpole Lett. 1. 
166 (D.) How merry my ghost will be, and shake its ears, 
to hear itself quoted as a person of consummate prudence. 

life W. Norris No New Th. I. vii. 176 Many a man 
would give his ears to be allowed to call two such charming 
young ladies by their Christian names. 

d. + To go, come, fall, together by the ears, be 
by the ears : said of animals fighting ; hence of 
persons, to be at variance {obs.). 80 To set {per- 
sons') by the ears : to pot them at variance. 
iemTauernkr Erasrn. Prov.{ 1553)33 The apes, .skambled 
ana went together by y* eares for the nuttes. 1579 Tombon 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 280/1 When wc be together by the 
eares {ike dogs and cattes. 1603 Knoi.lks Hist. Turk** 
1184 They felf together by the eares about the matter, some 
taking part with the old General, and some with the new. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. a When hard Words . . Set Folks 
together by the ears, Ana made them fight. *713 Dk Foe 
Voy. round W. (1840) 67 They would fall together bythe ears 
about who should go with you. 173s Smollett Quix. (1803) 

II. 225 In one place, we fight for a sword ; in another for a 
horse ; in short, we are all by the ears together. 1793 Gouvh. 
Morris in Sparks Lift 4 Writ. (1832) II. 282, I saw dearly 
that France and England would at length get by the ears. 
t 368 G. Durr Pol. ourv. (1868) 40 Docs it [Turkcyl fancy 
that it will obtain security for itself by setting Greek and 
Bulgarian by the ears? 

+ 6. To sleep on the {right or left) ear : to sleep 
lying on one side. To be able to sleep on both ears 
[after L. : 4 you may sleep at ease on which ear 
you like’, Ter. /leant. 1 . it. 100 ] ; to be free from 
anxiety. 

a 1663 Bramhall Whs. (1842-4) III. 518 (D.), I will remove 
this scruple out of his mind that he may sleep securely upon 
both ears. ^ 1768 Tucker Lt* Nat. (1805) VII. 485 Young 
people, .will need no more than one nap. .if they turn upon 
the other car to take a second, they should be taught to 
look on it as an intemperance. 

f. In allusion to the loss of ears as a punish- 
ment. + {Not to dare ) for one's ears ; cf .for one's 
life, and mod. eolloq. 4 It would be as much as his 
ears were worth 1 . 

1607 Topsrll Serpents 640 The Drones do willingly con- 
tain themselves in their own cells, .the younger not daring 
for their ears to break into their fathers Lands. 


+ g. Wine of one car \ good wine. [A French 
idiom of obscure origin.] 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. v, [The wine] Is of one care, 
well wrought, and of good wool!. 

2- The internal and middle ear, together or sepa- 
rately ; also the three portions as a whole. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 111. xviii. (1495) 64 The 
coutnable lymme to hcrynge is a gristyl-bone set in the 
cere. 1615 Crooks Body of Man 61 1 The Sound* . . are car- 
ried through the contorted Meanders of the Eares to the 
Auditory Neruc. 1808 Med. Jml. XIX. 387 The Muscles 
of the Middle Ear. 1861 Hulmb tr. Moquin- T and on it. 1. 
50 In the lowest animals the ear is reduced to a sack filled 
with a special fluid. 

3. With reference to its function : The organ of 
hearing. To speak in the ear : to whisper, speak 
privately. Proverb, Walls have ears, i.e. there 
may be listeners anywhere. 

c&M Veep. Psalter ix. 38 Lustas heortan heara xeherde 
ears oin. c 1000 Ags. Gosp . Matt. xiii. 15 Hig hefcuce mid 
earura gehyrdon [c xx 6 o Hatton earen]. c laoo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. x8t Eien lokeS and eare lusted, a mg After. R. 98 
Sing ine min earen. a 1300 Cursor M. 5*40 A messager, Pat 
apak al still in his er. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. cxL SeU Wks. 
Ii. 28 Here he het wordis. wih ere and herte. c 1384 
Chaucer H. Fame 2068 Tho thinges that I herde there, What 
a loude and what in cere. 1432-50 1 r. Higdon (1863) 1 , 41 1 If 
thou putte thyne eiere to hit thou schalle here a maruellous 
sownde. a 1430 Knt. de la Tonr{\ 868) 27 He rouned in one 
of his felawesneres. s6ao Shelton Quix . IV. vii, 53 They 
say Walls have Ears. i66e Gerbier Print* 27 To inform 
either cf them in the ear what may be the best for them to 
choose. Dry den Virg. Georg, iv. Boi A burring 

Sound of Beet his Ears alarms. 17- • Cowper Ep. ii. 4 Nor 
ear heard huntsman’s halloo. *859 Tennyson Elaine . 693 
Till the ear Wearies to hear it. 

b. with adjs. expressing the character or dis- 
position of the person listening, as vulgar, polity 
fastidious, willing, sympathetic, patient. 

t|93 Hooker Eecl. Pel 1. xvi, Plausible to vulgar eares. 
ifes 8, Byfield Dectr. Sabb. 3a This is abhorring to 
Christian, .eares. a *703 Burxitt On N. T. Marie ix. 8 
The obedient car honoura Christ more than, .the applauding 
tongue. s8jg Jowett Plate (ed. 9) 111 . 51s Things unfit 
(or cars polite. 

o. transf and Jig. esp. as attributed to the mind, 
the heart, etc., or to quasi-personified objects. - 


c 1400 Afol Lett, 36 Wi^ eerie & een of hit hen. 1526 
Piter. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 146 No persons may rcccyue 
..the coun&eyles of the holy roost, excepts he h&ue a 
spiritual! eare. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. v. 35 Stop my 
houses eares, I means my casement*. 2631 Hobbes Levtath. 
11. xxiil. 126 Those that are appointed to receive the Peti- 
tions . . of the People . are as it were the nublique Eare. 
1728 Addison Ps. xix t In reason 1 * ear they all rejoice, *833 
Maurice Proph. 4 Kings xx. 350 There was an ear in an 
Assyrian. .people which could be opened to hear God* word. 
*864 Burton Scot. Abr. I. ii. 103 The illustrious Eastern 
conqueror, whose name fills the car of fame. 

d. Jig. Phrases, To open one's ears, incline one's 
ear{s, Tend an ear {ones ears), + lay to one's ears : 
to listen (see give ear in 6 ). To benv down one's 
ear : to listen graciously. + To cast aside one's ear : 
to listen casually. To be all ears : to be eagerly 
attentive. To close, stop ones tars, turn (+ give) 
a deaf ear : to refuse to listen. + To hear of both 
ears : to hear both sides, be impartial. + Not to 
hear of that ear : to be wilfully obtuse on a cer- 
tain subject, 4 to be deaf on that side of the head*. 
To go in at one ear and out at the other : said of 
discourse that produces no impression on the 
hearer's mind. To have itching ears (after 2 Tim. 
iv. 3 ) : to be eager to hear novelties. To tickle 
the ear{s : to gratify with agreeable sounds ; hence 
to flatter, coax ; so also, + To stroke the ears. 

c *373 Lay-Folks Mass-bk. B. 585 Bow doun bin crcn. 
c 1430 Syr Pryam. 50 note. If yc wyll . . layc to your cere, 
Of adventres yc shall here. 1604 Dkkkcr Hottest JVA. 1 i. 
Wks. *873 II.9 Viola. Then lend me your eares. Fust. Mine 
eares are your* dcarc sister. 1611 Bible Prov. iv. 20 My 
sonne,, .incline thine care vnto my sayings. 1611 — Ps. 
xxxi. 2 Bowe downe thine eare to me. 163a B. Jonson 
Mn^n. Lady 1. i. (D.) Hang your ears this way, and hear his 
praises. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 111. 74, I. .began to 
open my earn, the better to understand so efficacious a 
proof. 1878 Moklkv Carlyle , Crit. Mhc. 202 These are 
possibilities to which he will lend no ear. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 111. xxv. 960 a, Of han, as he kest his 
eare aside, He, of two porters, tne tounsatle did espie. 

1786 tr. Bedfords Vatkeh (1868) 88 He was all ear to her 
charming voice. 1865 Trollonc Belton Est. xv. 174, 1 am 
all ears. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19452 (Gfltt )t>a wrechca. -gun hair crin 
for to ditt. *348 Hall Ckron. Rick. Ill , 24 (Halliw.) She 
began . . to relent and to geve to them no deffe are 1600 
Holland Livy xxxm. xlvu. 850 Scipio Africanut for a long 
time gave the deafe eare. .unto them. *6ss Shaks. Wint. 
T . v. i. 901 [The king ofj Bohemia stops his eares. *833 
Thirlwall Greece 1 . vii. 272 She had turned a deaf car to 
the persuasions by which they sought to prevail on her. 

161^ Sanderson Serm. I. 219 Our unthankful ness, how 
foul it is . . But we cannot abide to hear on this ear. 1703 
Hickkringill Priest-Cr. 11. v. 5° A Man of Understanding 
. . is not apt to pass sentence till he hear of both Ears, and 
have well pondered, Pro and Con. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 51 <54 For alle yede outc at oon ere That 
in that other she didc lere. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 
xxi. 125 [A sermon] goes in at the one eare and out at tho 
other. *726 Amherst Terra Fit. xxxiii. 173 Let it go in at 
one ear, and out at the other ; never report it again. 

a 1668 Denham Sp. agst. Peace at Cl<>\ e Comm. xi f Did I 
for this take pains. .To stroke the people's cars? 

4. transf. Used in sing, and pi. for : The sense 
of hearing, Auditory perception (cf. similar use of 
eye, palate). In the ears (rarely ear) of: within 
the hearing of, so as to be heard by. (Orig. a 
Biblical Hebraism, and now somewhat arch.) To 
come to the car(s of : to come to (a person's) know- 
ledge by hearing; said of facts, reports, etc. fAt 
first car : on the first hearing. 

1297 R. Glouc 49a It com the kinge to ere. # 1373 Bar- 
bour Bruce v. 440 The tithandis. Com to the clifturdis ere. 
*38 a Wyclif Luke iv. 31 This scripture is fulfillid in goure 
eeris. 1646 Sir T. Bkownk Pseud. Ep. 1. v, 17 A third 
cause of common Error* is. .a believing at first eare what i* 
delivered by other*. 1749 Chksilrk. Lett. 9 Dec. (1870) 
258 Mott people have cars, but few have judgment. 

6 . fin sing, only) The faculty of discriminating 
sounas ; esp. that of accurately recognizing musical 
intervals. More fully musical ear, ear for music , 
Similarly, an ear for verse , etc. To sing or play 
by ear : 1 . e. without the aid of written music. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 158 b, In the psalmody. . 
hauc a good eare. 16. . Pkpys Diary (1879) IV. 139 Sing- 
ing witn my wife, who hat lately begun to learn . . though 
her eare it not good. *674 Playford Skill Mus. 11. 1 10 To 
learn to play by rote or ear without Book. 171a Stkki.r 
Sped. No. 313 F 9, 1 have no Ear for Mustek. 1779 Cow- 
per Lett. Wk*. (1876) 40, I am convinced . . that he has no 
ear for poetical numbers. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. xii. 220 The 
ear distinguishes ver*e from prose. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 
11. L (1871) 104 A fine ear for music. 187a Sayce Philol. vi. 
246 The musical ear is. .the creation of a high civilisation. 
0. Voluntary hearing, listening, attention. Chiefly 
In phrases like To&vecar: to listen attentively. 
To have C win, gain) a person's ear: to have (ob- 
tain) his favourable attention. 

*503 Hawes Exam/. Virt. vi 83 Gyuyngc god ere vnto the 
vteraunce. 1587 Harrison England 11. u (1877) 1. 23 
Your request dcserveth little consideration and lesse care. 
x6n Cotgr., Ouye, eare, attention, hearing. 1655 Mrq, 
Worcester Cent. Inv. In Dfrcks Life (1865) 384 Never re- 
fused me hts ear to any reasonable motion. 1701 W. Wot- 
ton Hist, Rome Alex.L 463 They . . would . . sell his Ea r, pre- 
tending Interest where they had none. 1710 Steele Taller 
No. 1 P7 Mr. Kidney . . has the Ear of the greatest Poli- 
ticians. 1717 De Foe Syst, Mngit . 1. Iv. (1840) *03 On 


condition that thou wilt now . . give ear to my infractions 
*8e6 E. Irving Babylon II. vi 97 Some messenger powerful 
enough to take their ear and be heard. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 31 Oct. *4/3 To sain the ear of the Hou*e. 

II. An object resembling the external ear in 
shape or relative position. 

f 7. One of the auricles of the heart Ohs. 

>398 T kkvdsa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxvi. (1495) 140 Thyst 
two pyeccs ben called the ceres of the herte. 1341 R. Cor. 
land Guy don’s Quest. Ckirurg., The hert hath two eares. 
y‘ serue for to let the ayre in and out, 1804 E. Gkimstonk 
//nt. Siege Ostend 196 The bullet had pclrced through hi* 
heart, and had stayed in the left eare. 1671 Grew Auaf. 
/Wants 1. vii. | 4 'Ine Fibers of the Ears of the Heurt. 

8 . The handle of a pitcher or drinking vessel, 
and dial, of many other things. 

|Cf. Ger. bkr C—OHG. ^r/,perh.«OE./rv,? spike at the 
back of an axe), bie (:~ MHG. ase, f. base of OTcut. au’ton, 
auso'H— Ear) ; Eng. employs the primary word In this sense 
instead of a derivative as in Ger. j 
r 1440 /Vow/. Pars*. 141 Ere of a vessel)®, ansa. 132a 
MS. Acc. St. John's l/osp., Canterb., For a new bayle & 
an ere . . of the bukket. 1334 in Peacock Eng. CM. burnt- 
ture (1866) 211 Item an other ba*en of latten withowt eryn 
weyngc v/f. 160a Plat Dclightcs for Ladies Hv, A deep 
bottomed bason, .with two eare* of Iron to hange it *697 
Dkydkn Virr.Ki 806) I. 135 Hi* emptv can, with oars haff 
worn Away, Was hung on high. 17m Cowper Gilpin 61 
Each bottle had a curling ear. 

b. The part of a bell by which it is huii(r ; a 
similar part on the ram of a pile-driver, by ulrich 
it is lifted ; 4 the lugs or car-shaped rings fastened 
on the larger lx>mbs or mortar shells for their con- 
venient handling with shell-hooks* (Adm. Smyth). 

idk^Ckutthw. Acc. IVigtoft, Limolnth.(tf\tA\oU 1797I Bo 
Palde . . for makyng . . an ere to y* for bell 1872 Ei.lai om i»f 
Bells of Ck. i. 4 The variou* part* of a bell may be described 
as . . the ear or cannon on it* top . . by which it is hung. 

9. Afcch. A projection on the side or edge of a 
piece of machinery or a tool ; serving as a handle 
or attachment, as one of a pair of supports on 
opposite sides, or for other purposes. 

t&77 Moxon Metk. Exert. {1703)2 At the Ear of the upper 
Bellows board is fastened a Rope. 1874 Knigiii Out. 
Meih Ear, one of the two orojccting part* on the portions 
of an eccentric xtrap by which they are bolted together. 
/bid. Ear, in Printing , a projection on the edge of the 
frisket ; or one on the edge of the compo*ing-rule. 1876 
Hileb Catech. Organ iv. (1878) 27 Flue-pipes (of an organ] 
..are often furnished with ears, that is, piece* of metal or 
wood projecting from each side of the mouth. 

*t D. Used by Dryden in the description of a 
Roman plough [transl. L. attris ). 

1697 Dryden' Vtrg. Georg. 1. 95a A fastned Beam prepare, 
On either side the Head produce an Ear. 

10. Ears of a pump : * the support of the bolt 
for the handle or break 1 (Adm. Smyth). 

11. Naut. See quot. 

<-*830 Rudhtt. Navig. (Weale) 116 Ears of boats, the 
kncc-piece* at the fore-part on the outride, at the height of 
the gunwale. 

12. Hot. and Conch. ~ Auuici.k 2 . 

*688 R. Holmk Armoury 11. 85/1 The Ears, or fines, are 
such leave* as grow on the foot stalk, either naturally small, 
or through extravagancy above natures use. 1733 Gentl. 
Mag. XXV. 33 Ear, is the flat part that in someiji valves 
spreads from the Curdo, or joint, as in a scalop. 1834 
Woodward Mollusca 11. 258 Shell hyaline, posterior cars 
obsolete, anterior prominent. 1861 Miss Pratt E/onwr. 
PI. III. 183 Corolla with two ear* at the bate, which remain 
and crown the fruit. 

13. The part of a cap coming over the cars. 

‘ >830 Mrs. Sherwood Houhton Trait* 111 . Ixxvii. 8 
The ears of her mob cap untied for the benefit of the air. 

14. Artificial ear : an car-trumjiet in the form of 
a natural ear. 

III. Comb . and attrib. 

15. General relations : a. attributive (portions 
or natural appendages of the car), as ear-drum, 
-Lobe, ridge, - root , - sac , dip, - tuft ; (ornaments 
worn in the ear), as ear-jewel, - pendant ; (surgical 
instruments for operating on or examining the ear), 
as ear-douche, - lamp , - nozzle , - speculum , - syringe ; 
b. objective, as ear protector, - whisperer ; + ear- 
bussing, -catching, -crucifying, -deafening, + -deaj- 
ing, -erecting, - kissing , -piercing, -pleasing, - split - 
ting, - stunning adjs., ear-tic klitig adj. and vbl. 
sb. ; C. locative and instrumental, as car-labour, 
-cropped, -directed, -hard ad is. 

1603 Shaks. Lear 11. i. (Qo.), You have heard of the news 
. . 1 meane the whisper'd ones, for they are yet but *ear 
busring f folios here kisring] arguments. 1829 Darby 
Jntroa. Beaum. * FI. 11839) *• a S Fletcher's *ear-catch- 
ing language. 1646 J. Hall Poems, To Mr. Hall, Thou 
necd’st no nose-lewe monuments display Or # Ear-cropp’d 
Images. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sub/, for Paint. 
Wk*. 1812 II 110 Raising such # eAr-crucimng noise. 
1611 Shake. IVint. T. m. i. 9 The # eare-deaff^iing Voycu 
o' th' Oracle. * 844 . Bulwkr Chirot. 8 The noUe of some 
*care-dcafing crowd. 18x2 G. Colman Br. Grins , Lady of 
Wreck 11. xxvi, *Ear-dlrected by the sound. >643 Ruther- 
ford Tryal 4 Tri. Faith (1845) 63 There is camosity on 
the * ear-drum. V* Edgeworth Pract. Educ. (1822) I. 
166 The much-enduring ear-drum of the nursery-maid. 1784 
Cow r re Task m. p He chirrups brisk his * ear -erecting 
steed. 1731-1800 Bailey, "Ear Hard, spoken of a Horse. 
<703 Da Foe Voy. round IV. (1840) 126 Made the other 

r lloff his two # ear-je wels also, a s|f| H. Smith Wks. ( 1 866) 
325 But as we pray, so we hear ; the one it a lip-labour 
and the ether is an ^car-labour, 1839 It Burton Centr. 
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EAR-COCKLE. 


BAB. 

Afr. fn Jml Jt. C. S. XXIX. ijo All dblend tht “««r. 
)oM : a nolc is bored with a needle . . and is enlarged by 
inserting bits of cane. tM Senanlt's Par. upon Job 
416 An ¥ Ear-pcndant of gold. 1604 Shake. Otk . m.iii. 35s 
Th* "E are-piercing Fife. 1813 Kingsley Hypatia xxix. 363 
Wail on wail. long, wild, car-piercing, rang along the vaulted 
roofs, 1641 VV. Hooke New Eng, Tear** Pref, A ij b. A* 
for this Sermon, expect not *ea re-pleasing, but heart-affect- 
ing phrases in it. 1N4 Health Exhib. CataL 156/1 "Ear 
Protector for winter. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxx. (18561 
3O3, I wear an "ear-ridge, a tiara, to speak heroically, of 
wolf-skin. 1616 Sukfl, & Mahkh. Countr . Farm 138 Your 
Horse .. s weateth much, especially in his flanks, at his 
"eare-roots, and in such like vsuall places. 1709 Load. Gat. 
No. 4540/8 A . . Bay Gelding . . hath large slouch Earn . 
very large Ear-roots, 188a W. K. Parks.# in Trans. Ltnu. 
Soc. II. in. 166 The huge "ear-sacs are auite perfect as to 
cartilage. 1884 Pall A fall G*. 10 Sept. 4/1 The trombones 
seemed . . to drown everything else by their "ear-splitting 
tones. i88< Tennyson Tires, xi That "ear-stunning hail 
of Ares. 1884 Academy 10 May 303/1 There is no "ear- 
tickling, or mere writing for effect. 1801 Southey Lett. 
(1856) I. 183 It pussies me how he has learnt to round his 
sentences so ear-ticklingly. *856 Kane Arct. Exfl. 1 . xxix 
J95 A crescent of black marking the "ear-tip*. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man II. xiil. 71 Elegant "ear-tufts are occasionally 
present. 1549 Oldk Erasrn. Paraphr. Ephesians Prol., 
Seduced.. by sedicious "earc-whisperours. 

18 . Special comb.: ear -bob (now vulgar or 
humotons), Ear-drop ; + ear - bored ///. a. 
(see l)oHB t/.l 1 c) ; ear-bow, an ornament for a 
horse’s ear ; ear- brisk a . (see quot.) ; ear-brush 
«Auhilave (see quot.); ear-bulb ( Anal .), the 
membranous labyrinth and the cochlea together ; 
ear-cap (see quot.) ; ear-chamber, the cavity of 
the internal ear; ear-eonohe {Anal.), the concha 
or external car; t ear-oonfeesion, auricular 
confession ; ear-oomet, a kind of ear-trumpet ; 
ear-cough, a * cough excited through irritation of 
the external ear * {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; ear-covert, 
a tuft of feathers covering the car in birds, 
Auricular B. a; ear-deep a., reaching the ears 
only ; + ear-dove, obs. name of some bird (see 
quot.); i* ear • dropper, an eaves -dropper; ear- 
exeroise, an exercise for training the musical ear; 
t ear-finger, the little finger, often put in the ear, 
« Auricular B. b ; ear- flap, the lobe or the loose 
part of the ear ; the external ear generally ; + ear- 
gristle, the cartilage of the ear, the external ear ; 
tear-guard, one who prevents a person from 
hearing; ear -hole, the aperture of the ear; 
dial, used for the ear itself; fear-knowledge, 
knowledge obtained by hearsay; ear-lap, the 
lobe of the car ; also the external car as a whole ; 
ear-lappet, ? —ear-covert; fear-leaf {Bot.), the 
cotyledon of a plant ; ear- lechery (see quot.) ; 
fear-lid (see quot.) ; ear-look, a lock of hair 
over or above the car; ear-nosed a., Conch . (see 
quot ) ; ear-pieces, ear-plate, part of a helmet 
covering the ears ; ear-port (see quot.) ; ear- 
reaoh, * Eak-shot ; f ear-rentingly adv., ?for 
ear-rendingly, but cf. Ear-bent ; ear -room (cf. 
house-room ) ; fear-rowner, an ear- whisperer ; 
ear-say, erroneously used for hearsay ; ear-scalp 
(Ana/.), the skin covering the ears ; ear-shell (see 
quot.) ; f ear-shrift, auricular confession ; f ear- 
sore, something disagreeable to the ear (cf. Eye- 
sore) ; ear-sore a. {dial,), irritable, ill-tempered ; 
f ear-spectacle, an ear- trumpet ; ear • stone, an 
otolith ; ear-string (cf. eye-strings , heart-strings ) ; 
f ear-wire (see quot. 1685) ; ear- worm, ? « Ear- 
wig ; fig, a secret counsellor; ear- wort, a plant 
supposed to be good for curing deafness, Dysophila 
auricularis {Syd, Soc, Lex,), Also Ear-ache, 
-DROP, -MARK, -MARKED, -PICK, -RING, -SHOT, 
-TRUMPET, -WAX, -WISE, -WITNESS, q. V. 

.648 Gage West Ind. xii. (165O56 Her "care-bobs of some 
considerable jewels, i860 Pall Mali G. 4 He purchased a 
pair of ear-bobs. 1698 2nd Narr , Late Part. In Select, /r. 
Hart. Mi sc. (1703) 433 The "car-borcd slavish citizens. <691 
E. Taylor Behmm’s Theos, Phil. 64 Are voluntary Ear. 
boared Slaves. 1796 W. Felton Carriages 11 . 148 The 
* Ear bows are of stiff leather, and covered with lace, or 
tape. 1731-1800 Bailey, * Ear Brisk, when he [a horse] 
carries his Ears forward. 185* S. Judo Margaret il viii. 
(1871) 381 He was an ear-brisk And high-necked critter. 1874 
Knight Diet, Mech,, * Ear-brush, a toilet instrument for 
cleaning the ear. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Attest, II. 5*9/3 The 
'car-bulb . . consists or a hard external case. 1847 Caaio, 

4 Ear<ap, a cover for the ears against the cold. 1854 
Owen in Circ . Sc. (c 1865) II. 65/* They contribute . . to the 
formation of the "ear -chamber. *87$ Blake Zoot. 86 There 
are no "earconches, lips, teeth, epiglottis . . nor scrotum. 
>548 Allen tr. Jude's Par, Rev, 37 The articles of auricular 
and "care confession, of puigatorye. >877 Burnet Ear 336 
"Ear-cough was known to medical men a long time ago. 
x8a8 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist . 1 . 833 Head, nape of the neck, 
and "ear -coverts pale yellow, a 1(4) Southey Tri. Woman 
376 Content with "ear-deep melodies, 1703 Sloans Jamaica 
11 . 304 It had two spots of each side of the neck of a dark 
colour, whence the name of "Ear-Dove, a 1670 Hackkt 
A bp. W t Hiatus II. 81 ( D), An "ear-dropper might hear such 
things talk’d at cock-pits and dancing schools* 1887 Bin 
nuHgham Insist. Mag. Sept, as The classes in Harmony— 
Ear Exeruxe*, and Sight Singing, c sooo /Elfric Cram. 
Z.) 398 Ah nen laris, "tar-finger. 1644 Bvlwer ChiroL 


179 To becken with the Eare-finger is their usuall concLe 
expression. 26*9 O. W. Holmes De Sauty Pretermit thy 
whittling, wheel thine "ear-flap toward me, Thou shalt hear 
them answered 1876 Lankester Hist. Creation 1 . i. 13 
Our long-eared ancestors . . moved their large ear-flaps 
freely. 1696 Dugard Gate Lat. Uni. f *06. 57 To the ears 
are fitted the "ear-gristle*, being broad to reflect the sound*, 
and hollowed with turnings to carry them inwards. 1647 
Ward Simp. Cobier 6a Your "Ear-guard will keep farre 
enough from you what ever I have said. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 15a Have very small ears and "ear-holes as the ceta- 
ceous fishes have, idea Hkywood Gunaik. iv. 186 In all 
this banding of their disreputation . . nothing ever came 
within the compasse of his "eare knowledge, c 2000 AClfric 
Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 157 Ptnnula , "earlseppa, *</ufweard 
eare. 156* Hollybusii Horn. Apoth . 13 Pull y* patient 
sore by y° carlap vpwardly. i860 E. Ofpert Forbid. L. 
iv. 136 The hat is . . attached by strings round the earlaps. 
*884 tr. Lots/s Logic 40 Aristotle gives risibility as a 
property of man, Hegel . . the ear-lap ; both distinguish 
man from the brutes. 1868 Darwin Anim . 4- PI. L vii. 
344 The breeds which .have red "ear-lappcts. 1718 Brad- 
ley Gardening (1731) 385 If any seed nas had Moisture 
enough to put forth its Radicle never so little, and is after 
that check'd before the "Ear-Leave* appear. 1737 M. Green 
Spleen (1738) ao Hir’d to praise with stallion pen, Serve the 
"ear-lechery of men. 155a Hulokt, "Eare lydde, or over- 
parte of the ear a,pinnnia. c sm Wflcm in Harped* Mag. 
(1883) Oct. 736/1 A musket ball [struck] the pin out of the 
hair of his "car-lock. 1809 W. lnviNGfittickerb. (1861) 181 
His hair strutting out on each side in stiffly pomatumed 
ear-locks. 1705 1 . Pltivkk in Phil. Trans. Xav. 1954 This 
is distinguisnt from the last in lieing . . "Ear-nosed, viz. 
inclining more towards one end of the hinge, a 1843 Southey 
ConiM.-Pl.Bk. Ser.11. (1849)644 The morion should be with, 
out * ear -pieces. x6ss F. Markham Bk. War 1. ix. § 3. 34 
A Spanish Morian . , bound downe with lined "eare-plate* 
vnderneath hi* chinnc. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xeix. Wks. 
(1797) IV. 461 Your "ear-ports will let in the sound. 164a Ful- 
ler Holy 4 Frvf. St. v. xviii. 11. f 6 Some invisible eare might 
lie in ambush within the "Eare-reach of his words. 1593 
Nashk Christ's T. (1613)63 Roaring and "carc-rentingly ex- 
claiming. a 1636 Br. Hall Select Th . I 48 Som there are 
that will not give so much as "car-room to the Word of 
Truth. ?*j88 wimdeldon Strut. in Hatton MS. 57 p. 11 
(Halliw.) It is good that cvety lorde of the comunte be not 
lad bi folib, nor bi noon othir "cre-rownerys. 18x7 Coll- 
ridge Biog. Lti. I. iii. 53, I have only "ear-say evidence. 
187a Miyart Elem. A fust. 396 This part is distributed to 
the "ear .scalp and thcmuscles of the mouth. i753CHAMbfc.K& 
Cycl. Sapp , "Ear Shell, auris marina , in natural history, 
the name of a genus of shell-fish. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
14/3 This section of Gastropods [Haliotidae] commonly 
called 'Ear-shells' or ‘Sea-ears'. 1554 T. Sampson in 
Strvpc F.ccl. Mem. III. App. xviii. 50 But this is so far from 
their "ear-shrift. 1604 Babington Notes Levit . Wks. (1637) 
385 Our Popish Teachers would gather an argument for their 
Auricular Confession and Eare-snrift. 1594 Carkw H uarte's 
Exam. Wits viii. (1506) 106 It is rather an head-ach than an 
*care-sorc. <*1704'!’. Brown Wks. (1760) I. 306 (D.)The per* 
petuat jangling of the chimes . . is no small car-sore to us. 
i6r6 Bacon Sylva 4 385 Mark whether any Sound abroad 
in the open Air, will not be heard distinctly, from further 
distance, than without that Instrument : being (ax it were) 
an "E are-spectacle. 1854 Badham Halieut, 271 The large 
"ear-stones, which . . characterise all the members of the 
present group [the gurnard group). 1810 Southey Kehama, 
The "ear-strings throb as if they were rent, 1659 Felt ham 
Ltnu Countries (1677) 54 Their "Ear-wyres have so nipt in 
their Cheeks. 1685 Cooke Marrotu qf Ckirurg. (ed. 4) v. 
i. 331 The Ear-wires worn by women to fix tneir Head- 
clothes too to keep them on. XR98 tr. Ltnschoten's Voy. 
1. xl. 84/3 They [in India] can hardly kepe any paper, .from 
wormes, which are like "eare-wormes. a 1670 Hackkt A bp. 
Williams II. 25a There is nothing in the oath lo protect 
such an ear-worm, but he may be appeachcd. 

Ear (1*1), sbA Forms : 1 6 a r, eber, 8Dhher, 
»chir, 2 eber, 3 er, 3-5 ere, 5 eere, *er, 6-7 
eare, 7- ear. For Sc. forms sec Icxer. [OE. tfar 
(YVSA eher, sc h her (Northumb.), whir (? Mercian) 
-»OHG. chir , ahir, (MHG. eher neut., mod.G. 
ah re fem., Du. oar ), ON. ax (Sw. f Da. ax), Goth. 
ahs (genit. ahsis) neut. OTeut. *ahoz of same 
meaning -Lat. acus (genit. -Lris) neut., husk of 
corn. Words radically of the same origin and 

T ification are Awn, Ail sb.'*] 

spike or head of corn ; the part of a cereal 
plant which contains its flowers or seeds. In 
(t OE. on) the ear, in ear : said of com when in 
the stage at which it bears ears; cf. in flower, 
a 800 Corp. Gloss. 289a S/icas, ear. c xooo Ags, Gos p. 
Matt. xii. z Hys leorning-cnihtas . . ongunnun pluccian 
k* ear [cpjo Linditf, cheat ; *975 Ruskw. sechir; czi6o 
Hatton ear]. Ibid. Mark iv. a 8 Sybhan fullne hwaete on 
kam eare [cg§o Lindisf. eher; *975 Ruskw, aehher ; cn6o 
Hatton eare). c 1150 Gen. 4 Ex. 3204, Vii. earn wexen fette 
of coren. 1997 R. Glouc 490 Tho grene corn in Somer 
xsolde dime, To foule wormes muchedel the cres gonne 
turne. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Ds P . R. xrn clvL (1495) 707 
The heedis of corn eres ben ererid vpwmrde. c 1400 Pal lad. 
on Husb, vii. 16 Now gynneth barly ripe and is to amende 
Er the eere to brekeana shedde it xsh^Cath, Angl 216 An 
Ere of come ; tpiea, arista, e 1480 Caxton Sonnes qfAymon 
136 We oughte to ryde now. .while the come is In the eere. 
* 5*3 FrrzMKRR. Husb. { 13 Sprot -barley hath a flat care. 1611 
Bible Ex. ix. 31 Barley was in the ear. 1740 Somerville 
Hobbinot tt. (1749) 133 The ripen'd Grain, whose bending 
Ears Invite the Reaper's Hand. 1819 J. Q. Adams in C 
Davies Afetr. Syst, 111.(2871)03 Thirty*two kernels of wheat 
from the middle of the ear. i8ri Clare Vill. Minstr, I, 
Marking each little object on his road, An Insect, sprig 
pf grass, and car of gnun. 

tBttp sbA Obs. rart-K Forms: 5 yere, 7 
eare. (|. Ear v.] The action of ploughing ; a 
ploughing. Also in comb., m ear-Umd, dim* 


e 1460 Towneley Myst. xs At yere time I sew fine corn 
1616 Sukfl. & M arkh. Countr. Farm 35 Hee shall glue the 
second eare vnto those his grounds that are most barren. 
>693 W. Rosertsom Phraseot. Gen. 5x6 Ear-land, arvum. 
Ear, sbA dial. 1 A west country terra for a 
place where hatches prevent the influx of the tide’ 
(Adra. Smyth). 1847 Haluw. (Somerset.) 

Ear (to), v.i Obs. exc. arch . Forms : 1 origan, 
1-3 erien, (3 erien), 3*5 ere(n, (eer), 6-8 eare, 
7- ear. (3-5 here, 5 erjryn, eiere, 6 eire, eyr, 
6-8 -5V. dial, are, 7 ayre.) [Common Teut. : OE. 
frian =* OFris. era , ODu, erien, OHG. erran, erren , 
(MHG. cren, cm , early mod.G. aren), ON. erja , 
Goth, arjan OTeut. *arjan y f. W Ary an root *ar 
to plough, whence Gr. dpd-siv, L. ar-dre, I r.airim.) 

1 . trans. To plough, till (the ground) ; also, to 
turn up (the ground), to throw up (an object) 
with a plough, 

c 886 K. Alfred Boeth. xiv. 4 (Gr.) peah him mon eri^an 
scyle »cera kusend. c sooo jElfric Gram. xxiv. 235 H«f*t 
8u mceras to eri^enne, 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. aoi For ye 
non erke ne eren. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 242 Eryyn londe, 
art*, c 1400 Pallati. on Husb , 1. 184 To title a lelde mail 
must . . eree it uppe bydene. 15x3 Douglas sE net's vii. ix. 
240 And wyth ane hundreth plewis the land he aryt. 1516 
Ptigr . Per/. (W. dc W. 2531) 33 After that lie tempereth it 
with dong, than careth it, soweth it, and haroweth it. 1387 
Harrison England \. xxiv. (1877)1. 362 A siluer saucer, .was 
eared vp by a plough. t6ex Holland Pliny I. 503 When 
you ere it [the ground] vp with the plough. 1607 Norden 
Surv. Dial. 181 A plow will ayre an Acre a day. xysi'iBoo 
Bailey. To Ear, or Are , to till, plough, or fallow the 
Ground. 1835 Singleton Virgil I. 83 But if you'll ear the 
soil For wheaten harvest, 
b. absol \ 

a xooo Ags. Gosp . Luke xvii. 7 Hwylc cower hjcfkerigcndne 
keow. C IR05 Lay. 10030 Heo gunnen to icrien. 1097 R. 
Glouc. at Heo . . erede and aewe, So bel in lutel while godc 
comes hem grew, c 1430 Lydg. Bothas 1. xix. (1554) 35 
If ye not hadhered in my calf. 2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 74/4 
The oxen erid in the pfoughe. 106 Tindale 2 Cor. ix. 10 
That he which careth should ear m hope, c 2630 in Ribdon 
Sun>. Dei>on 5 77 (2810) 78 Plough with a golden coulter, 
And care with a gilded shere. 

2. transf. ana fig. 

<1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 38, I wolde have told you fully 
. .But all this thing I moste as now forbere. I have, .a large 
feeld to ere. * 4*3 c ax ton Gold, Leg. 371/3 With the plough 
of his tonge erye the feldes unresonable. 1558 PhaKr Mnetd 

II. K ij. Long pilgrimage you haue to pas, huge feelde of 
seas to eare. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 1. xiv. aa The field of 
loue, with plow of vertue eared. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 
1. iv. 49 Make the Sea serue them ; which they eare and 
wound With keeles. 

Lienee Bared, Baring ppl. adjs . ; Barer sb., 
a ploughman. 

138. W yclif Isa. xxvili. 24 Whether al day shal ere the 
erere, that he sowe. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fatne 1. 485 Without 
tounc, house, or tree . . or eared land, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
141 Eryar of londe, orator. 1565 Calfhiij. Anno. Treat. 
Crosse (1846) 278 He maketh many mysteries of the Cross : 
as the holsed sail, the earing plough, the blowing winds. 
1594 ? Greene Selfmus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 344 The vn- 
manured land, Which answeres not his earers grccdic mind. 

Ear (i°A v. 2 Also 7 eare. [f. Ear sbA] intr . 
Of com : To produce ears, come into ear. 

144s Three K. Cologne (Bedf. MS.) vii, [In Palestine] atte 
Cnstemasse barly bygynneth to ere. s6 20 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Viet, in Farr's S. P. (1848) 56 Thou with corn canst 
make this stone to care. 2776 Barker in Phil, Trans. 
LXVI. 373 The barley . . not earing well on account of the 
dry season. 1797 Holcroft Stolber/s Trav. (ed. a) III. 
lxxvii. >57 The rye was . . beginning to ear. 

t Ear, Obs. [f. Ear sb, 1 ; in some cages 
perh. a misspelling for hear.] trans. To give ear to. 

>58a St anyhurst ASncts iv. (Xrb.) 127 You Gods . . Eare 
this I doe craue you. a i6s6 Fletcher Tiuo Noble Kinsm, 

III. i, Thou knew’st . . 1 ear'd her language. 

Ear, dial. var. of Nkre, kidney, 
t E&Table, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 5-7 
erable, 5 errabull, 6-7 errable, (berabul), ere- 
able, 6-7 earable, [f- Ear v 4 -able.] Capable 
of being ploughed ; fit for tillage. Also absol. as 
quasi-; J. Cf. Arable. 

147$ Caxton Jason (2477) 228 Good londe erable and fayr 
medowes plente. 2486 Bk. St. Albans E vj, On felde or In 
errabull londe. 25101 Huloet, E reable, or rather arable lande. 
2508 Grenkwey Tacitus' Germanic iii. (26a*) *65 Their ear- 
able land they change by yeeres. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseot. Gen. 516 Earable, arabilis . 

Ea-r-ache. [f. Ear sb. i] 

1 . Pain in the drum of the ear ; otalgia. 

1769 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 361 When the ear-ach 
proceeds from insects, or any hard body sticking in the car. 
1863 Fa. Kemble Rcsid, Georgia 63 A poor woman suffer* 
ing dreadfully from the earache. 

2 . dial, Tue Field Poppy. (Britten and Holland.) 
+ Ea ml a . ? nonce-vta. That addresses the ear, 
2638 Hewyt Serm. 34 (Todd) They are not true penitents 

who art merely earal, verba), and worded men, that speak 
more than they really Intend. 

Bamnd, dial. 1. Errand. 

XSarar, var. of Ebxr, sooner. 

Bar-eooUe (l^jk^k’l). £?f. Ear sbP -f Cockle 
in some sense, perhaps the name of the weed.] 
4 A disease of wheat and other giaminaoeons 
plants caused by the presence of vibriones in the 
seed * (Spd. Sot* Lex.). 

» To tsts Cycl. Anal. II. 11$/* 
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Eardrop (I<Xidiyp). [f. Ear sb.* 4 Drop sb.] 

L An ornamental pendant worn in the ear. 

S. tram f The popular name of the dower of the 
common fuchsia. (Britten and Holland.) 

Bar#d (tad ),jfl. a . 1 [f. Ear sb.i + -kd.J 
1 . Furnished with ears (in various senses); in Bat. 
-Aubiculatr. Eared owl: a species of owl 
which has tufts on the head resembling ears. 

1434/?. E. Willt (1883) toi A litiU panne orbraise y-ered. 
1904 Blundevil Exert, v. xii. (ed. 7) 336 He is eared and 
tailed like a Rat. 1677 Plot Mat. Hitt. Oxford sh. 103 This 
stone is . . eared on both sidea *•54 Woodward Mollusc a 
(1836) 956 Shell sub-orbicular . . beaks approximate, eared. 
t$69 Athenmum No. 9004. 819/9 A white cap and eared 
head-dress, 288a Fisheries Ex Aid . Catal . (ed. 4) 176 C, A 
group of Eared Seals. 

b. With defining word; Having (large, open, 
etc.) ears. Also Lop-sarbd, Pbiok-karkd, etc. 
t Four -eared: ? «• four-armed (said of a market 
cross). 

1514 MS. Acc ; St. John's Hotf. Cauttrh ., Rec. . . for land 
at pe fower yeryd cros. 1714 Lond. Gas, No. 6324/3 A 
Cart-like Gelding., a little Wide Ear'd. 1813 Southey 
Roderick vi, The whole people heard . . open -ear'd, the 
sound. xSaa Mrs. Sherwood Old Times 11, Her hair. . was 
combed neatly under a round-eared cap. 

1 2 . (Cf. L. auriti canes in Apuleius.) Obs . 

1607 Topskll Four-/ ‘ Beasts in Dogs, .are called, .fierce, 
subtil, sounding, bold, eared for attention, affable, swiff. 

Bared (tad), ppl, a.* Also 4 eeryd. [f. Ear 
sb* and v.* 4 - -kd.J Of com or similar plants : 
Having ears ; in Her. having ears of a certain tinc- 
ture. Also, That has come into car. 

1308 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xi. vi. (1495) 393 Dewe 
gendrld in corrupt ayre . . corrumpyth grene corn whan it 
Is eeryd. 1363 Hyll Garden. (1593) 105 The flour also is 
eared, much like to an car of cornc. 1389 R. Harvey PI. 
Pert. (1590) 91 A crop of toward youth, so well eared, that 
they put vs in hope of a timely h&ruest. 1610 Gimllim 
Heraldrie m. ix. in Three Whcatc stalke*. bladed and 
Eared all proper. 1693 E. Wynhk in Whitbourne Menu- 
foundland 108 We have Wheate, Barly, Oates & Beanes 
both eared and codded. 1870 Kuskin in Daily Tel. 7 Oct., 
If one could only consider it as much a victory to get a 
barren field sown as to get an eared field stripped, 
f Eareatay. ? Mistake for caresaye , obs. f. 
Kersey. 

x6ii in J. JeaSVeson Middlesex County Rec. II. 71 Unam 
peciam linei vocatam Earestaycs. 

B&rewe, obs. form of Arrow. 

Barfbh, var. of Arveth, Obs. 

HEa-rik. [Ir. eiric.] Compensation, fine, 
irtftj. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 93/2 When 
eartke or composition is made among the late people for 
anie murther. 

t Earing, vbl. shy Obs. [f. Ear v . 1 4 -ino.] 
The action of ploughing; a ploughing. Also 
attrib ., as in earing- time. 

c 1440 Promp. Pant. 141 Eryynge of londe, aracio. 1380 
Baret Alv. E t<> The first earing, or tilth of land. 1611 
Bible Ex. xxxiv. ax In earing time and in haruest thou 
shall rest. 16x6 Surfl. Sc Markh. Countr. Farm 537 Wheat 
or mealing especially doe desire to haue three earlngs before 
they bee sowne. 

Ea ring, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Ear v.t\ The process 
of coming into ear. Alio concr. (see quot 1750). 

a 1347 T. Key Rratm. Par, Mark (1558) iv. 17 It widdered 
awaye before it came to earing, a xo8a Sir T. Brownr 
Tracts 41 Many grains are lost which come not to sprouting 
or earing. 1730 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. Ill, i. 97 
(E. D. S.) The shoot or earing of young wheat. 

Earing (tariq), sb. Jvaut. Also 7-9 earring. 
[?f. Ear sbA 4 -ino 1 ; possibly however = Ear- 
ring. (See quot. 1637.)] 'One of a number of 
small ropes employed to fasten the upper comer 
of a sail to the yaid * (Adm. Smyth). Also attrib. 

16*6 Capt. Smith Acc id. Yng. Seamen 15 The trusses, the 
lifts, the earring, the cat harping*. 16*7 — Seaman's Gram. 
v. 23 The Earing is that part or the bunt rope which at all 
the foure comers of the saile is left open as it were a ring. 
1768-9 Falconer Shipw. it. 153 The weather-earing* and 
tne lee they past. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 429 _Wi5 re all 
Macaronies from earing to clue. >840 R. Dana Bef. 
Mast iv. 9 Our new second mate used to .« have tne 
weather earing passed before there was a man upon the 
yard, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 19 Head earring 
strops [are] used . . For hauling out and securing the head 
cartings. Ibid. 43 The head earrings [are] handed up to the 
earing men on the yard. Ibid. 46 The first and second reef 

t ^atilh, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ear sb. 1 + -ish.] 
Auricular (confession). 

1334 Becom Comfort. Efisl. In Prayers (1844) sot Their 
rising up consisted! in popish penance, in feigned contridon, 
in earien confession. 

Earl (ail) sb. Forms : 1-4 eorl, a sari, 3 *ierl, 
3-6 erl, (4 erldl, arid, erel, errei, 5 erell, or- 
rilla), 4-0 jerl, a-7 erle, 5 urle, jorle, 6-7 yerle, 
•arle, 9 Sc. yerl, 7- earl. See also Jarl, Yarl. 
[OE. eorl- OSax. erl( -sense 1 b below), ON, earl, 
later iarl, nobleman, chieftain :—OTcut *erlo-s. 

Some scholars refer the word to the Aiyan root Vrv, com- 
paring Or. Ipaqr, ap*%* male ; cf. also Earnest a. and sbP 
The ON. runic timing erilau seems however unfavourable 
to this view. The notion that eorl is a corruption of solder 
is wholly untenabla.] 

t L A man of noble rank, as distinguished from 
a ceorl, Churl, or ordinary freeman. Only in OE. 


\aM Laws of Etkelbert r 13 Gif on eorles tune man man- 
nan ofslemhk xii sctllinga gebete. a xooo Byrktnotk 13s 
Eode swa aimed eorl to pam ceorle, 

tb. In OE. poetry used for: A warrior, a 
brave man, a man generally. 

Beowulf 3 ty pmr HroSgar mt .. mid his eorla xedriht. 
a xooo Riddles xlvii. 6 (Or.) Ealra wmron fife eorla and 
idesa. a xooo Crist 346 (Or.) Hwite cwoman eorla ead- 
giefan englas togeanes. a xooo Ctedmon's Gen. 1844 pa com 
ellenrof eorl siSian Abraham. 

+ 2. In late OE. : A Danish under-king (see 
Jarl) ; hence (under Cnut and his successors) the 
viceroy or governor of one of the great divisions 
of England, Wessex, Northumbria, Mercia, etc. 
(In this sense practically synonymous with the 
native title of Alderman.) Obs. exc. Hist . 

c 906 Laws of Edw. 4 Guthrum r 1a Gif man ftehadodne 
. . fomedc . . ponne sceal him cyng beon oppon eorl bar on 
lande . .for max and for mund boran. c 104a Chart. Leofric 
in Cod. Dipl. IV. 7a Leofric eorl and his gebedda habbafi 
xeunnen twa land for Godes lufan. «iiaa t>. E. Chrott. 
(Laud) an. 1048 Man sette pa Odda to eorle ofer Dcfcnascirc, 
A ofer Sumersaton. etc. 1761 Hume Htst. Eng. I. iii. 7a 
Canute, .created Thurkill earl or duke of East Anglia. 

8. After the Norman Conquest regarded as equi- 
valent to the Lat. comes Count. 

t a. generally. Applied to all feudal nobles and 
princes bearing the Romanic title of Count; also 
Hist, to the officers called comites under the later 
Roman empire. In ME. often used as the typical 
designation of a great noble. Obs. (In Hist, use 
Count is now always employed in this sense.) 

rxiflj Cott. Horn. 931 Se hlaford into par halle come, mid 
hi* uierewurd Xeferede, mid ocrlcn and aldrcn. a xaoo 
Moral Ode 394 in Trin. Colt. Horn. 930 We mihten habben 
more . . pan jierles and kinged a 1300 Cursor M, 13270 
Noght o riche kinges kin Ne of crel pan gret baron, c 138 o 
Wyclif Wkt. (1880) 386 Dukis & erli*, barons & knypis. 
*387 ; Frevisa Higden (Roll*) VI. 951 Rouland eorl of 
pc paleys. c xaoo Dettr. Troy 2068 Ascalaphus, a skathil 
duke. .And Helminu*, a hede vrle, hadyri to*gedur Thretty 
shippes. ci 4x0 Chron. Vilod. 269, Duke, Errelle, and 
eke Baroun. c 1440 Promf. Parr. 141 Erie, lorde, comes. 
1482 Caxton G. de la Tour E vj, The none of an erle of that 
lana. 1577 Holinshed Chron. I. 72/9 Ncctandu* one of 
the emperours house earle of the bc» coast, hauing charge 
of the parties towards tho sea, was ttlaine. i6m MT Carter 
Hon. Redrv. (1660) 51 We used the word Earlfor gentle or 
noble. 1799 H. Huntf.r tr. St. Pierre I. 354 Christianity. . 
wrested in France enormous possessions out of the hands of 
the Earls and Barons. 


b. spec. In England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
title of a specific order of rank, corresponding to 
Count in the nobility of other European nations; 
in the modem peerage an earl ranks next below 
a marquis, and next above a viscount. 

Under the Norman kings the title of carl (count) implied 
the governorship or the feudal lordship of a County; subse- 
quently tho territorial designation (Earl of Derby, of Leice*. 
ter) became, as in other degrees of the peerage, purely 
formal, and in some cases a surname is used instead (as 
Earl Brownlow, Earl Cowper). When a duke or a marquis 
has an earldom as his second title, this is 4 by courtesy' 

S 'ven to hi* eldest son : thus the heir of the Dulce of Nor- 
umberland is Earl Percy, of the Marquis of Winchester, 
the Earl of Wiltshire. 

E. Chron . an. 1101 Ihirh bone eorl Rodbert of 
Normandie pe mid unfriSe hlder to lande fundode. 1140 
Ibid., On bis 5*r wolde pe king Stephne tsecen Rod- 
bert eorl 01 Gloucestre. 1997 R. Glouc. 523 He .. bi- 
leuede the erl marschal & the erl of Chestre there. X373 
Barbour Bruce it. 934 Twa Erlis alsua with him war. 1473 
Warkw. Chron. 1 Lord Stafforde was made Erie of Devyn- 
shire. 1336 Wriothrrley Chron . (1875) I. 41 Moste of the 
Kings Councell, as erles, lordcs and nobles of this realme. 
«3S 6 Chron. Gr. Friars 34 Sir John Dudley that was am- 
relle of tb 
a Hen. F/,n. it. 70 
make the Duke ot Vorke a Kinj 


eorl-rihtes 
.man who 


1 yerle of Warwyk. 1393 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI , it. ii. 79 The Earle of Warwick Shall one day 

1768 Blackstone Comm. 
1. 1. xii 310 An earl is a title of nobility. 18x6 Scott Old 
Mort, 393 Levied an armed regiment under the Yerl of Angus. 

+4. A director, superintendent. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 382/1 Thenne the erle of the 
sacrefyses gaue moche money. 

5 . Comb, f earl-right. (Only in OE. and Hist.) 

e X030 Laws of Cnut in Thorpe Laws 81 Gif pefcen j 
past He wear 5 to eorle ponne wxes he sy‘ " 

wcorSe.^ 2873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 8c 

has 4 thriven to eorl-right ’, or who has his forty hides. 

Bari, r . 1 Sc, [var. of Arlk v .] To ' fasten ’ 
by earnest-money, pledge, betroth. 

c 1373? Barbour St. Agnes 96 In takinc of wedinge He 
erlis baime with his rynge. a x8xo Tannahill My Maty, 
The heavenly vow I got, That earled her my own. 

t Bari, v? ? nonce -wd, [?f. Earl sb. 1 tram. 
? To be the lord of. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 4646 Alexander, that aire * pat erles 
all be werd. 

fBar-lage. rare - l . (Sec quot.) 

^fCej^TorsELL Four/. Beasts 439 Tne ear-tages or ear-laps 

B a rldom (S'ildam). [f. Earl sb. 4 -dom.] The 
domain or temtory governed by an earl (obs. exc. 
Hist.) ; the rank or dignity of an earL 

m tsm% 0 , E. Chron. an. 1053 (Laud MS.) Feng ASlfgar eorl 
to oam eorklome pe Harold aer ahte. 1 997 K. C 


r tear R. Glouc. 523 

Sir Peris de Roches . . The king §ef . . erldom of Glouces- 
tre. 1387 Tbxvisa Higden (Rolls) II. 83 Two and prittl 
schires . . jpat now beebl-cleped erldotne. 1493 Act 2 Hen. 
Vlf, xxxuL f a Londea and tenementes parcelles of the 
tM Erledome of Marche. 1330 Palsor. 49 Conte, an 


erledom. 1394 Shaks. Rich, ill, tv. il 93. I clayme the 
giff . .Th ( EaHedome of Hertford, Which you haue promised. 
x68e Dxyokn Satyr 104 Others with Titles and new Earl- 
doms Caught, a 1741 Swift Lett. (1768) IV. 317 (Henry 11 ) 
bequeathed that earldom I Anjou) to the second [son] in his 
last sickness. 1841 W. Spaldino Italy 4 //. 1 st, II. 118 
Robert Guiscard, about 1039, united in Ms own person all 
these earldoms. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eug. I. <37 His 
marquisate became extinct ; but his son was permitted to 
inherit the ancient earldom. 1874 Daily News ty Feb. 3/4 
The accession of Viscount St. Lawrence to the earldom 01 
Howth. 

/g. 1393 Langu P, PI. C. lit. 88 The erldom of enuye and 
yre he hym grauntep. 

Barled ppl. a. nonce-nut. Turned into an earl. 
x6o6 Earl Northampton in True * Perf. Relat. Pp 3b, 
As the Prior of Duresme [wondered! of nis Earled Bishop. 

Earleil (D'il^s), a. 1 [f. Ear sbA 4 -lkms.j 

1 . Having no ears : a. of human beings and 
animals ; o. of drinking vessels, etc. (cf. Kak 
sb. 1 7); 0. Conch, of bivalve shells. 

t6it Cotor., Essoreilli , , earclesse, without eares. 1796 
Morse Amer.Gtog. I. 10s Earless mammot [misspelt for 
marmot]. i8a8 Bfachw. Mag. XXII 1 . 308 He was . . ear- 
less, eyeless, cheekless, noseless, and chinless. 1834 Wood- 
ward Mollnsca (1856) 361 Aucella .. left umbo prominent, 
earless. 1870 E. Peacock Raff Skirl. II. 136 Dainty little 
earless china cups. 

2 . Destitute of the sense of hearing, or of mu- 
sical ear. Also poet, of places: Where nothing 
can be heard. 

x8oa Wordsw. Son*. To Toussaint FOuv ., In some deep 
dungeon's earless den. . *863 Ai.kx. Smith Sutnm. Skye I. 
180 Weary of singing his songs to the earless rocks and 
sea waves. X876M iss \ouQt.lVomanh. vi. 44 Just as the 
earless are given up as to music. 

Earless (I*m 1 £s), a.* [f. Ear jA 2 ] Of stalks 
of corn : Destitute of ears. 

f a 1400 Chester PI., Death Abel 1. (1843) 3® Cain. The* 
carles comes, .offer I will to daye. 

Earlat (I**Jlet). [f. Ear sbA 4 *lkt ; in sense 1 
after Bracelet.] 
f 1 . An ear-ring. Obs. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Prov. xxv. ta A golden earlct. 

2 . Anything resembling a small car. fa. An 
auricle of the heart, b. Bot \ «■ Auricle j. c. 
?An attachment to a church bell. 

1668 Culpepper A Cole Bart hot. Anat. 11. vil. 107 The 
parts of the Heart, .are either externally seen, as the Earlct*. 
c X 7 RO W. Gibson Parried * Guide 1, iii. (17^8) 97 There 
belong also to the Heart, two Auricles or Earlets. 1863 
tr. Hugo's Hunchback iv. iii. (Chapman and H.) 124 He 
seized the brazen monster by the earletx. x88| Syd. Sec. 
Lex., Earlet. an ear-llke appearance produced by an in- 
dentation in tne leaves of some of the foliose Hepattca. 

t Ea'rlitrness. Obs. [f. earlier, compar. deg. 
of Early a. + -near.] The quality of being more 
early, priority. 

167 a N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh. Cont., A Moreness of 
worlds, and Earlyemess of this world, stand upon the same 
untrusty bottom. 

tEa'rlily, adv. Obs. [f. Early a. 4 -ly 2 .] 
At an early period or stage. 

1669 Pkpys Diary 4 Mar.. And so I parted, with great 
content that I had so earlily seen him there. 167® Bp. 
Wetenham. Office of Preaching 749 That it [preaching] 
was earlily required of the Presbyters, we have already seen 
out of the pretended Apostolical constitutions. 1713 Stickle 
Englishman No. 46. 309 ^ I thus earlily let go my Fire 
against the Pretender's Friends. 

Barlines* ( 5 *jlin 6 s). ff. Early a. 4 -ness.] 
The state or condition of being early ; formerly 
also, promptitude, zeal. 

a x6a6 Donne Serin. 945 There Is a youth In our age and 
an earlinesse acceptable to God in every action. x6ao Bp. 
Hall Episc. 1. xii. 33 Our owne Aut hours are . . alfedged 
for the earlinesse of this Apostasie. xtf8a Addr.fr, Wor- 
cester In Lond. Gas . No. 1707/5 Our former Earn ness and 
Stability in Duty, had given us the Character of the Loyal 
City of Worcester. x8eo Scott Mouast. xx, Iliac we may 
strive to-morrow, with the sun's earltnets, to wake a stag 
from his lair. 1866 Mrs. Gaskkll Wives 4 Dan. I. 398 No 
one objected to the earliness of his call. 

t Ba rlings, sb.pl. Obs. f? f. Ear sbA 4 -lino.] 
Possibly a transl. ofFr. oreillettes 4 wires about a 
woman's head * (Mifcge Fr. Diet . 1701) ; cf. Ear- 
wires. 

s66o Rates in Act Tonnage 4 Poundage 12 Chat. If, 16 
E&rlings. the Groce cont. 19 dozen, jA 1781 C. Kino Brit . 
Merck. I. 990 Catlings, Karlings, Outnall, Thred, Ticking, 
Copperas [in list of Imports from France). 

BarlishneM ( 5 ‘jliJn^s). nonce-ivd. Tf. Earl sb, 
4 -I 8 H 4 -NR 88 ; OE. had eorlisc ( » earlish) in the 
senK 'noble, like an earl \] The distinctive quality 


ui su cart, 

1876 M. Collins Blacksin. 4 Sc hoi. II. 120 The Earl had 
noparticular carlishncss about him. 

Ba*rl Ma rshal. A high officer of state, 
formerly the deputy of the Constable as judge of 
the curia militaris or court of chivalry. The title 
waa originally ‘ marshal \ but one of the holders of 
the dignity became in 1 189 Earl of Pembroke, and 
it has never since been held by a person of lower 
rank than an earl. The office is now hereditary 
in the line of the Dukes of Norfolk, its functions 
being now confined to the presidency of the 
Heralds’ College and the right of appointing its 
officers, and to certain purely ceremonial duties. 



BAB* MARK, 


BARLSHIP, 

The equivalent Scottish office of mart $c ha l became in 
14th c, hereditary in the family of Keith ; in 1458 the holder 
of the office wan created an earl under the title of Karl 
MarUcha! ; the last Karl Marischal wan attainted in 1716. 
R. Glouc, (Roll* ser.) 107^ Wiliam ]»e erl marschal 


iim K. Ulouc, ( koii* ser.) 1 
deice (mike 3er alas. 1494 Act 1 
The. .oflh e of Erie Marchall of 


Ten. VII , xxxv. Preamb. , 

hall of this Rcalme. 1603 Drayton 

fiar, ft 'ars (R.) Being earl -marshall, .welcome* her ashore. 
1766 K stick London IV. 37 The four pursuivants .. are 
also rrented by the earl-marshal. xSty Penny Cyd . IX. 
243/t Karl Marshal of England . . orders all great cere- 
monials, 

BarlaUp ( 5 -jlJlp). In OE. eorlsoipe. [f. Earl 
sb. + -ship. In sense 2 the word is of later and 
independent formation.] 

f 1 . Manliness, bravery ; nobility, lordship. Only 
in OE. 

Beowulf 1737 (Or.) EArd and eorlscipe. a 1000 Widsitk 
37 (Or.) No nwjefirc he ofer Oflan eorlscype fremede. 

2 . The dignity or office of an earl {Hist). Also, 
your ear l ship : used as a humorous or quasi -arch. 
form of address. 

179a H. Brookk Fool of Quality V. 368 Allow me to repair 
my omission by presenting to your earlship her little high* 
ness Abenaide ted. 1 *770 has your lordship]. x8a8 Scott 
F. M. Perth III. 395, I thank your noble earlship. 1883 
H. M Kknnkdy tr. Ten Brink's K. F.. Lit. 115 The forma- 
tion of the new great carUhips. 

Early ( 5 *jli), a. Forms: 3 earlioh, 4-5 erli, 
erly, 6 yerly, 7 earely, 6- early. See the adv. 
Not found in OE., and only rarely In ME. ; pro- 
bably evolved from the adv. Cf. the equivalent 
ON. drligr, which is also of rare occurrence.] 

I. Absolutely or relatively near to the beginning 
of a portion of time : opposed to late. 

When used with a sh. denoting a division of time, it some- 
time# gives to the latter a partitive sense : thus the early 
siring - the early part of the spring ; the early morning** 
the early part of the morning ; similarly the i arly nineteenth 
century , etc. 

1 , With reference to the time of day, 
a. Belonging to the first part of the morning ; 
that exists, takes place, appears, or does something 
in the first part of the morning. Proverb, The 
early bird gets the won/i ; hence early bird , hu- 
morously « early riser. 

In early riser , early using, the first word may cither be 
taken as an adi.. or the phrase may be treated as a com- 
bination in which the first element is the adv. (cf, well-doer, 
-doing). The former view seems most in accordance with 
the modern grammatical consciousness, and is supported by 
the analogy of the similar phrase In quot. 1335. 

Auer. R. 358 His earlich ariste from deao to Hue. 


a iai$ - 


35 » 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxii. ( 1405) 160 Mane the 
erfy dawnynge makyth ende of the nyght fytyll and lytyll, 
c 1430 Sir Bents (MS. AT.) xoap Beuys sayde : 1 Yet is it bul 
erly day l’ 1304 Shaks. Rich . Ill , v. iil 309 The early 
Village Cock Hath twice done salutation to the Mornr. 
1611 Bible Ilosea vi. 4 Your goodnesse is as a morning 
cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away, c 1643 Howkll 
Lett. II. xlv, He that hath once got the fame of mi 
early riser, may sleep till noon. 1667 Milton P. L. tv. 
643 Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. With 
charm of earliest Birds. 1785 Cowbrr Ttroc. 765 Where 
early rest makes early rising sure. 1808 J. Barlow 
Coin mb. 1. 356 Whose watchful priest would meet, with 
matin blase, Hi* earlier God. 1833 8. Hogg Let. in Lock- 
hart Scott (*839) IX. 111 He asked me if 1 was an early 
riser. x8 66 Arab. Nts. 487 It was time to get up for early 
prayers before sunrise. 

b. Relatively near to the beginning of the day 
(or night). Of event* or action* : Taking place at 
an hour relatively not far advanced, or before the 
usual hour. SmalLamLearly : applied in recent 
use to evening parties ; colloq. also as quasWA 
1848-60 Bartlitt Diet. Amer., The meeting will begin 
Rt early candle-light 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr . 1. xi. 83 
Mrs. Podsnap added a small and early evening to the dinner. 

C. To keep early hours : to nse ana retire early. 
Early habits : habits of keeping early hours. Hence 
colloq. the adj. i* applied to person*. 

1734 Richardson Grandison V, xvii. 114 Early hours . . 
and ease, without hurry, will do every thing. 1781 Cowpkr 
Retirem. 439 What early philosophic hours he keeps. Mod. 
They are early people, and seldom go out in the evening. 

+d. absol. « Early morning, early hour. Obs. 
xeCa Wyclif Ecclus. xviii. 36 Fro erli vnto euen the tyrne 
shal ben chaunged 1604 Snaks. Oth. 11. iii. 7 To morrow 
with your eartiesl, Let me haue speech with you. 

2 . Relatively near to the beginning of the year. 
Of things or event* : Appearing or occurring rela- 
tively soon in the vear ; esp . of plants with re- 
gard to their time of bearing flowers or fruit. 

1336 Tindalk James v . 7 Untill he receave the yerly and 
the latter rayne. 13 97 Snak*. a Hen. IV 1. ML 38 In an 
early Spring, We see th' appearing buds, which to proue 
fruite. Hope giues not so much warrant 163a Milton 
IT Allegro 89 If the earlier season lead. 1664 Evelyn KeU. 
Hort. ( 17391 19a Fruits and Flowers, are more early or tanly 
.. according as the Soil and Situation are qualifyM by 
Nature or Accident. 1697 Prydkn Vs'rj 1 Georg. r, 67 
Kv’n in this early Dawning of the Year, till W. Spencer 
Poems 08 Sere, sere was ev'ry earlier rose. x86f Ml** 
Pratt Flower. PI, V. 304 Early Purple Orchis. 

3 . With reference to a lifetime. 

a. Pertaining to or connected with childhood 
or youth, b. Relatively near to the beginning of 
a lifetime or career. (Sometime* contextually — 
premature, too early.) 


8 

1630 Ivord Banians 63 They marry about the seventh 
year . . that the parents might before death see their chtl- 


Patronage, „„ 

was Narciaea'* fate. 1771 Junius Lett. xtlx. 356 The duke 
. . was in life your earliest friend. 1760 Cowpjcr Progr. 
Err . 334 Our most Important are our earliest years. 1848 


Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. too Henry Wharton. .. whose 
death was soon after deplored by men of all parties. 


early 


who Is to be goo 5 ?V x anything must have early” training. 

51 Used by Byron for : Youthful, young. 

18x4 Byron Lara 1. xx, Blest are the early hearts and 
gentle hands That mingle therein well-according bands. 
x8x8 — Juan 1. xliil, Lucretius' ir religion is too strong For 
early stomachs. 

4 . Belonging or relating to the initial stage of 
a historical epoch, of the history of a people, of 
the world, of a science, etc. ; ancient. So early 
history , early records. 

1673 5 CoMtJKR Com/. Tent/le (1703) 558 There are no 
More, or earlyer Laws than these. 1747 Collins Passions 
3 While yet in early Greece she sung. 1767 Bonnvcastlr 
Astron. 1 3 Astronomy is a science of the earliest antiquity. 
1794 Sum ivan View Nat. Y. 106 ^ Anaxagoras seems to 
have been one of the earliest philosophers .. who held 
this doctrine. x8sx Craig Led . Drawing vii. 373 The 
early cngra\ ers . . never attempted to express more than 
the drawing and the actual light and shadow*. 1848 Ma- 
( avlay Hist. Eng. 1 . 593 After the fashion of an earlier 
generation. Ibid. II. 399 Karly fathers of the Church. 
1831 Rurkin Stones Ven. (1874) I. viii. 90 Wherever we 
find the level, .square occurring. .In early Northern work. 
1873 Jowktt Plato (cd. s) III. 2, In the early Church 
he exercised a real influence. 1873 Fortnum Matolica 93 
Two large and finely painted early dishes. 

b. Archit . Early English : the name com- 
monly applied to the period of English architec- 
ture succeeding the so-called * Norman and usu- 
ally described as extending from a.d. i i 75 to 1375; 
also the style characteristic of that period ; also 
called Early Pointed, First Pointed. 

Rurkin Stones Ven. I. 106 The Early English 
capital is, therefore, a barbarism of triple grosstjeas. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 133 The round moulded 
capital is characteristic of the English Early Pointed, Ibid. 
138 The Early Pointed style was from x 175 to 1375. 

6. generally. Connected with the initial part of 
any division of time, any continuous action, etc. ; 
also, anterior in comparison with something else ; 
timely, done or taking place without delay, or 
before it is too late. In compar. and superl. « 
former, foremost (in time). 

1767 Gooch Wounds I. 191 This consideration shou'd en- 
gage our earliest and closest attention to the rules. 1791 
Burk r A//. Whigs'NVi.Vl. 9 Made men remiss in early pre- 
caution. X793 Southky Joan of Arc »x. 303 Fear not for Bur- 
gundy !. .uur earliest scouts Shall tell hi* nomeward march. 
x8x4 Sc orr Ld. 0/ Isles vt. iii, Bruce's earliest cares restore 
That speechless page to Arran's shore. x88a Peuody Eng 
Journalism xxi. 153 The early part of this century. 

b. Of future date* and events : Not remote, near 
at hand. 

1837 Livingstone Trav. Introd. 8 There being no pro*, 
pect of an early peace. Mod. An early date ha* been fixed 
tor the ceremony. Please reply at your earliest convenience. 

II. 0 . With reference to serial order : Occupy- 
ing a position near the beginning. 

1707 Lond. Gas. No. 4333/8 They will Advance Money 
upon early Tallies. Mod. The early chapter* of the book. 
The early prime numbers. 

Early ( 5 uli), adv . Forms : 1 Nor thumb. Arlfee, 
dbrlfoe, 3-4 erliche, 3 e&rliohe, 4 erlike, erli, 
erely, eerly, arliche, orly, Sc. airlie, 3-4 aril, 
4-5 erly, 5 $erlyche, yerely, north . 4-5 areli, 
-ly, 4-6 Sc. ar-, ayr-, airly, 5 Sc. yarly, 6 yerle, 
6-7 earely, 6- early. [OE. dr lice ( «ON. drliga) 

i. *dr («ON. dr) positive deg. of dr Erk +dlce 
-LY 2 . The ME. form* with 0 descend directly 
from this; the OE. var. irllce (with umlaut or 
assimilation to ir) gave rise to arts, erli (whence 
the mod form).! 

I. Near the beginning of a period of time. 

1 . With reference to the time of day. 
a. In the first part of the morning, 
cp SO Lindtsf, Cos/. John viii. a And asrlice [C973 
articc] sc ft er son a cuora in temple, c xaoo Trim. Cot 


Rush w. 
r otl. Horn. 


13 Erliche rise, and gemliche secha chlreche. a xaag After. 
R. so Siggcd . . prime ibe winter erliche. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3817 Bot arli [1140 Fatrf. erly], ar men well moght see, (to 
angls badd loth do him flee, c 13*0 Senyn Sag. (W.) 903 The 
child. .rosarlicheAmorewen. igjoR.BRVWNiCArwx. (1510)33 
He suld (vnd a palmere orly at mom, 1373 Barbour Bruce 
v. 554 For to ri&s airly euirilk day. 1x360 Wyclif 
IVks. (1880) 460 He wakide eeriy to Ms puple. C1400 
Chrtm. Viloii, 785 In Asterro day jerlycho in be momyng. 
c 14*5 Wvntoun Cron. ix. L 03 Rycht airly In tif pe 
dawing. 1313 Douglas Musis vtiL vill 33 At mor- 
row full ayrly Eneas haisti* vp. and mycht nocht ly. 
1513 Bradshaw St. fVtrburge (1848) 165 This Judith 
. . rose up yerle. 1333 CoVBBdale Ps. cxviLifxixL 147 
Early in y* momyngedo I crie vnto the. 139s Share. 
Rom. 4 Jul v. iii. 188 What misaduenture is so earely vp? 
a 1663 J. Goodwin FiUed to. Spirit (1867) 113 Early up 
and never the nearer, tyts Steele Sped. No. 49 w * 
Young Fellows. , who rise early for no other purpose out to 


publish their Lariness. 183a Tennyson May Queen, Cel! 
me early, mother dear. sB* J. Hawthorne m Harped* 
Mag. Feb. 433/3 You must get up early to get the better of 
a man who has been a parson, 

b. Relatively near to the beginning of the day 
(or night) ; at an hoar not far advanced. 

1493 Act xx Hen. VII, xxil 1 4 Laborers . . late commyng 
unto their werke, erly departing therefVo. xfai G. Downs* 
Lett. Coni. Countries 1 . 438 We resumed ourloumey early*. 
x8ot Southey Thalaba tv. xviii. Earlier the night came on. 
i8«e Tennyson In Mem. evil, A bitter day that early sank 
Behind a purple-frosty bank Of vapour. 

0. Early and late : at all hour*, continuously, 
incessantly. 

c 1730 Assump Virg. (BM. MS.) 303 Erliche & late to 
den ]>oe. c 1 " " ' ~ * 1 ‘ 


gla« 


r 13*3 E. E. A Hit. P.A.&* What lyfye lede, 


erly & late, c'x^so York Myst. xxii. 134 Be subgette to 
bi Houereync Arely and late. 1390 PasquiVs Apol. 1. 
C iij b, Hts conuersation among them • . was . , all manner 
of seasons, earely, and late. Ix6ex Quarles Esther {17 ij) 
38 Prayr .. finds admittance, whether earl* or late.] 1706 
Golds m. Vic. fV. xx, I was up early and late. 

2 . Relatively near to the beginning of the year. 

s6e6 Bacon Syti>a I 431 An Early-Comimng Fruit 1664 

Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1739) 191 Early-set Mnemonics, 1793 
Burke Th on Scarcity Wks. VII. 406 All the early sown 
grain recovered itself Mod. Some of the species flower 
very early. 

3 . With reference to a lifetime. 

a. In childhood or youth, b. At a time rela- 
tively near to the beginning of a lifetime or 
career. (Sometimes contextually — too early, pre- 
maturely.) 

a xaa3 Leg. Kath . 1 16 Hire fader hefde tset hire earliche 
to lare. c 1340 Cursor M. (Edinb. MS.) 33046 Pat. .arlik to 
trod palm tok. 161S-X9 Bp. Hall Contempt. O. T. xn. iv, 
Samuel began hi* Acquaintance with God early. 1697 Dmydem 
Virg. Georg, iii. 365 Early begin the stuoborn Child to 
break. X767 Fordyce Serm. Yng. fVom. II. xii. aoo She lost 
her father early. xSxg Scribbteomania 353 Where the seeds 
of virtue are early planted. 1833 Willis Penc tilings I. 
xiv. 105 The carly-leamt history oftne family. 1871 Morlky 
Voltaire (1886) 107 Voltaire perceived very early m life that 
to be needy was to be dependent. 

4 . At or near the beginning of a historical epoch, 
of the history of the nation, the world, a science, 
etc. ; far back in date, anciently. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 9001 (Fairfax MS.), Allas arly [v. r. arli, 
erlylpi# gilc be-gan. pat adnm pnt was formast man., was 
begiled porou a wife. 1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
li. 7 The Romans themselves were early in no small 
number*. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 31a The 
Americans early found out its useful qualities. xE|8 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. I. 317 As early as the reign of Elizabeth. 

5 . generally. In the initial part of any division 
of Ume, any continuous action, etc. Also, at a 
time anterior with respect to something else ; in 
good time, without delay, before it is too late. 

1635 Milton Sann. ‘ Avenge, OLord * 14 That from these 
may grow A hundredfold, who . . Early may fly the Baby- 
lonian woe. 1697 Drydkn Virg . Georg, in. 545 Early they 
stall their Flocks and Herds. *70* W. Wotton Hist. Rome 
Alex. 1 . 457 ThU Abuse was early redrest. 1807 T. Jefferson 
fVrit. (1830) I V. 71 He very early saw that the fidelity of the 
western country was not to be shaken, 18*7 Buckle Civiliz. 
1 . vii. 456 This great and salutary reaction began early in 
the present century. 1863 R* Cox Instit. t. vL 41 A Parlia- 
ment . . may . . be convened earlier for dispatch of business. 
187a Raymond Mines aoo Early In December the weather be- 
comes too cold and stormy. 

II. 0 . Referring to serial order. Near the be- 
ginning of the series. 

Mod. His name appears very early In the Ust. 
t E&'rman. Obs. rare . In 3 hearman. [f. 
stem of Ear vJ 4- Man.] A cultivator. 

c 1*30 Hali Meid. 47 All swuch as weren ear ha gulten 
his earste h carmen. 

EaTT-m&rk, sb. [f. Ear sb. 1 + Mark jA] 

1 . A mark in the ear of a sheep or other animal, 
serving a* a sign of ownership. 

i«a3 Fitzhrrb. Hush. ( 53 Se that they [the sheep] be 
well marked, both eare-marke, pitche-marke, and radet- 
marke. x68x Lond. Gas. No. 1633/4 Lost . . a White Mare 
. .no Ear-mark. 1683 Col. Ret. Penn. I. 65 Punishm* for 
those y* shall presume to alter their Neighbours Ears or 
Brand Mark . 1703 Bradley Fasts. Did. fl. s. v. Marking, 
Some mark them with Raddle and make Ear Marks. 

2 . transf and fig. A < stamp', mark of owner- 
ship, identifying mark. 

*577-87 Harrison in Holinshed Deter . Bril. xx. xxs This 
proverbs hath. . been used as an ears marks of their dissim- 
ulation. idea R. Hawkins Yoy. S. Sea (1847) 67 We should 
see foure, five, and more, which had, aa it wens, our eare- 
marke ; one hurt upon tne hacke. another neere the tavle, 
another about the fynnea. 1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VL 99 
God makes this the ear-mark of his people, that they are 
children that will not lie. 167s Marvell Reh. Tramp, t. 
xji F&natick Money hath no Ear-mark. 1879 Trollope 
Thackeray sox Hi* [Thackeray's] most besetting sin in 
style,— the little earmark by which be is most conspicuous. 
9 . The mark of teeth in the ear. 

1837-40 Haubveton Clockm., They said it was a biter bit, 
and they came., to see which critter would get the ear-mark. 
Bft’MOark* V- f partly £ prcc. »b. ; pertly f. 
Eab/AI + Mabk vX 

I. tram. To mark (animals) in the ear a* a sign 
of ownership or identity; fig. to mark ^anything) 
as one’s own, make its identity recognizable, by 
a special sign. Hence ■eT-aaerked ppl. a, 
t$a* Sfenseu M. Hubberd t«8 Least we.. for eare marked 
besets abroad be bruted. das K Carpenter Soules Sant. 
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7 8 , 1 wittheere let them pease es eare-markt slaues of Se* 
then. 1641 But Farm . Bks. (1856) 4 It is e goode wey to 
eeremerke lembea as they fall x88e Standard a Jen. 5 
The troubles which en ear-marked cheque avoids. »88e 
Mont aq ub Williams Dtf, Dr . Lsumm in Tima 14 Mar., 
Why did the prisoner go down to Wimbledon and earmark 
hit visit by, etc. 

+a. (nonce-use.) To mark a person by cutting 
his ears (in the pillory). 

«88o S. Fisher R us ticks Alarm Wits. (1679) las The 
Practice of ..pilfering, gagging, Ear-marking, Nosesfitting. 

t Earn, sb. Obs. rare. [OE. mm « (by meta- 
thesis) ON. rann, Goth, ram :-OTeut. *razno(m ; 
cogn. with Rbst. The OE. word is chiefly found 
in compounds, as bere-em, hordem ; see quots, 
under Barit, Saltern.] A place, dwelling, hut. 

a 1000 Laws <f Ins 57 (Bosw.) Birch into his seme. 1664 
Floddan F, til as Who had been shroud in shepherds earn. 

Sam (&m)» v - 1 Forms: a. 1 earni&n, 3-4 
©rnie(n, eme(n, 5 ame, 6- 7 same, 7- earn. 
R. 1 seearaian, a jeamien, iamien, iemien, 
6 |am, yerne, yearn©, yarn, (9 dial . yearn, 
yarn). [OE. earnian , ge-eamian, repr. an OTeut. 
type *atn 6 jan, f. +aznd (ON. pnn) labour, properly 
he Id- la hour, connected with Goth, asans, OHG. 
aran (whence MHG. erne, mod.G. ernte) harvest, 
Goth, asneis, OHG. esni hired labourer, OE. 
erne serf, labourer, man. The primary sense is 
therefore ' to obtain as the reward of labour \ The 
OE. earnian corresponds in meaning with OHG. 
amht, but in form with OHG. amdn , which derives 
its sense 'to reap’ independently from the sb. 

The ME. forms with initial * or y may in some cases 
descend from OE .ge-eamian ; the mod. dial, forms with y 
prob. represent the simple vb. ; cf. yerth, yale for earth , 
ale (OE. ealo\ 

L tram . To render an equivalent in labour or 
service for (wages) ; hence, to obtain or deserve 
(money, praise, any advantage) as the reward of 
labour. In early use in wider sense: To de- 
serve $ to obtain as a recompense. (In OE. the 
simple vb. governs the genit. case, the compound 
ge-earnian the accusative.) 

f 888 K. AClprrd Boeth. in Sweet Ags. Reader fed. 0 ix. 
47 Wuton agifan <kem esne [Orpheus] his wif, for Sacm he hi 
haefS jeeamad mid his hearpunga. a 1000 Guthlac 7 67 
(Gr.) SoSfrotra saula . . eamiao on eorSan ecan lifes. a 1179 
Cott. Horn. 333 pat hi sceoldan mid edmodnisse & mid her- 
samnisse jearnie pa wuniunge on hefe rice, r 1175 Lamb . 
Ham . 93 pet 5 eo edmode isomnunge iemade et code, pet mu- 
chel er pc eng lea . .forluren. a 1519 Skelton vox Populi 1. 
339 Yoke man. .trewly his goodes to yerne. igap Lyndesay 
Complaynt 30 Lang seruyee jamis ay rewaird. >991 N ash r 
Prokmst . «3 Many shall drinke more than they can ycame. 
a 1687 Prmr Pol. Arith . (1690) 107 There was earned in 
four years, .the summe of four Millions. 1771 Junius Lett . 
liv. 986 These praises, .have been dearly earned. 1833 Ht. 
Martimeau Loam 4 Lugg. 1 . 1 8 Do tney all cam wages? 
ilgi M ayhew Lana. Labour 1 . 359, * I must . . yearn my own 
living.* 185s Ruskim Mod. Paint. II. 111. 1. xv. | 11 The 
effort of men to earn, rather than to receive, their salvation. 
1863 Barry Dockyard Econ. 147 Go into any private work- 
shop where old men are earning as much as young men, 
ana you will find that they are earning it. 

b. Of qualities or actions: To procure as a 
direct consequence (a name, reputation, etc.) for a 


person. 

8$q6 Spenser F. Q. vl i. 40 The which shal nought to you 
but fotile dishonor y earne 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. 1 7 
(188a) 148 The stfem justice of nU rule earned the hatred of 
the disorderly baronage. Mod. His eccentricities had 
earned for him the nickname of 1 The Madman 

o. Of money invested ; also of an implement, 
etc : To be the means of producing (an income 
or money return). 

1887 Times (weekly ed.) 30 Sept. 1/4 The line . . would 
earn at least four per cent. 

+ d. intr. To do work for (a reward or result). 

1589 Washer Alb. Eng. vt. xxx. (161a) ta8 Now Mars. . 
Anduses and Adonis . .May earn® for babes, for Vulcan 
shall be parent at their birth. 

+ 2 . absol. To deserve well or ill , Obs. [cf. L. 
bene mereri.] 

96s Eadgifv Charter in Sweet Ags. Reader (ed. 3) « Heo 
ne dome, .hem swa Icanian swa he hire to geearnud hsefde. 
idee Dekker, etc. Virgin Mart. iv. I Wks. 1873 IV. 59 A 
piece of Roman gold With Caesar's stamp, such as he sends 
his captains When in the wars they cam well. 

8. [cf. OHG. amdn to reap.] To glean, dial. 

187* Aft/. Vorksh. Glass. (E. D. S.). 

Hence M*ma&ffl. a., purchased by an equivalent 
in labour; esf in phrases well-earned, hardly- 
earned. laraar, one who or that which earns. 

riii Rowlands Knane of Harts 13 Make my hands 
the earners of my meate. sou Cornwallis in Gttich Coll 
Car. I. t6e Nor make him so dear an earner of our monies, 
i8m Macaulay Hist. Rug. III. 75 The well earned pro- 
motion. 1888 Pall Mall Cr. xo Feb. xi/a Unearned Incomes 
should be taxed before earned Incomes. 18K Mooch. 
Exsm. 3 Nov. s/s The wives of wage earners. 

+ latum, v* Obs. etc. dial [app. identical with 
ME. erne (repr. both OE. iemase , metathetic var. 
of finnan , Run, and the causative mman - rpt- 


nan ) ; in OE. the prefix- vb*, ge-rinnan, ge-rgnnan, 
«M)sef * curdle, cause to curdle 9 5 the 
'curdled 9 is found in Leeehdm % 




s eumen 
ol. m. 


II. 330, 372, III. 378.] intr. To curdle. Also tram. 
To curile (milk), esp. for making into cheese. 

1874 Ray N. C. Wds. 16 To Emm, to run as cheese doth 
..Var. Dial. >714 Ramsay Tea-T. Msec. (1733) I. 86 The 
kirns to kirn and milk to earn. 1789 Mat. Rappald Eng. 
Househpr . <1778) 950 When it [new milk) is ready to boil 
put in a quart of good cream, earn it. 1877 E. Peacock 
N.-W. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Earn , to curdfe with rennet. 

t Barn, u.3 Obs . Forms : (? 1 eornian), 6 

erne, earne, 7 earn. [app. a var. of Ykarn 
OE. geomian ; cf. dial, ear (or year. All the 
senses of the present word, exc. 3, also belong to 
the form Yrarn. The OE. eornian to murmur 
(Bosw.-T. In pres. pple. eomigende ), eornfulnes 
solicitude, eomlice diligently (Leechdoms I. 190), 
seem to show that the two forms go back to an 
early period ; see Sievers Ags. Gram. (ed. 2) {313. 

Prof. Skeat (§. v. Yearn) considers that earn, yearn to 
grieve (sense 9 below) are of distinct origin from earn, yearn 
in the sense to desire. He regards the former as a corrup- 
tion of ME. Erme. But the development of sense from 
1 desire * to * sorrow * presents no serious difficulty ; and there 
Is no clear evidence of confusion between the two words.] 

1. intr. To desire strongly, to long. Also, To 
earn it. (? refl.) 

1579 Spenser Skeph, Cal. Mar. 76 My courage earnd it 
to awake. >586 — F. Q. 1. i. 3 His nartdid earne To prouc 
his puissance. 

2. To be affected with poignant grief or com- 
passion ; also impers. it earns me. 

x«99 Snake. Hen. V, 11. iii. 3 My manly heart doth eme 
..lor Falstaffe hee is dead, and wee must eme therefore. 
t8oi — Jut. C. 11. ii. 199 That every like is not the same. . 
the heart of Brutus earnes to think upon. 1814 B. Jonson 
Barth . Fair iv. vl, Alas poore wretch ! how it earnes my 
heart for him ! x6gi P. Stkrry England's Deliverance 
<1652)36, I do.. with bowels tenderly Earning, warn and 
intreat, etc. 

9 . ? To tremble, rare~°. 

x6xi Cotcr ..Fristoftner. to tremble, quake, shrug, shiuer, 
didder, shudder, came, through cold or feare. 

4. Of hounds, deer, etc. : To utter a prolonged 
cry. See Earning vbl. sb . 2 2. 

t Earn, adv . Obs . rare. [app. ME. come , OE. 
geomt eagerly, anxiously; cf. Earn v.^] Earn- 
estly, longinmy. 

1930 Amr. R. 44 CrieS him eome merd & forgiue- 
nesse. 1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. xx Who doubts but 
they prayed earn and earnestly, when they were in Bocardo. 

Earn, var. form of Erne, eagle. 

Eft-rn-bleater, -bliter. dial. [Derivation 
unknown; this and OE. heeferblkte , kmfenblkte , 
name of some bird, * bicoca, bugium \ prov. Eng. 
hammerbleat snipe, may possibly be various cor- 
ruptions of the same worn.] 

* A Scotch name for the snipe.’ (Jamieson.) 

1788 Ross Helenore e8 (Jam.) The cam -bleat cr or the 
muirfowl’s craw, Was like to melt her very heart swa. 

Earnest (5*m6st), sb . 1 Forms: 1 eornnst, 
-oat, -eat, 3 eorneat, jorneate, 3-5 erneste, 3-6 
©meat, 5 ©meyat, 4-6 ernes, 6 earaea, 6- 
earneat. [OE. eomust fem. — OHG. ernusl fem., 
neut., MHG. emest , mod.G. emst masc., MDu. 
emst , aernst (of similar meaning) OTeut. *er • 
nusti , perh. f. root *crs, found also in Errb (obs.) 
anger. A different ablaut form of the same root, 
with similar suffix, appears to exist in OE. orttest 
wager of battle, ON. orrosta , late OE. orrest battle. 

The form ernes msy possibly represent a distinct word;— 
OE. geomes t (* tonnes) eagerness, strength of desire; cf. 
Earn v? ; it was however In 15th c. completely identified 
with the present word.) 

1 1* Ardour iu battle; in wider sense, intense 
passion or desire. Obs. 

c XS05 Lay. 16480 per wes fehte swi^e stor, eomest ful 
stume. exago Ibid. 16468 To fihte mid folia jomeste. 
*eo7 R. Glouc (x8xo) xsi Vortimer with gret power and 
god emest ynow. 'Ups Chaucer L. G . tv. 1285 The hote 
emest [v. r. hervest] is al overblows, c xaoo Rom. Rose 
4840 And whanne they han her lust geten The hoote ernes 
they al foryeten. 

2. Seriousness, serious intention, as opposed to 
jest or play ; esp. in phrase in if for) earnest , in 
good (sober, sad) earnest. In OE. on eomest means 
'earnestly’, also 'in reality’. In mod. use to be 
in earnest, applied to persons, has sometimes an 
emphatic sense « to be earnest. 

c 1000 Wulfstan Addr. to English in Sweet Ags. Reader 
(ed. 5) xxx Gif we on eoroott »ni£e scame cuSan. c xsgo Gen. 
4 Ex. 4x1 Adam is to eue eumen, More foremeste oan for 
gamen. a 1340 Hampols Psalter v. 6 Til perfite man it 
(alias not to l«ghe nou^er in emest ne in gamen. <490 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v And this contek in ernes and in 
game Departed was betwixt love and shame. Ibid, l vi, 
It is an emest and no game, c S440 Promp. Parv, 14/3 
Arneste or emeste, seryowste. c 1489 C ax ton Sonnes 0/ 
Aymon 328 Is It emeste that ye sp eke? c 153$ Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 097 In earnes, a dries. For earnes, 
Pour cartes. Of earnes, de certes. xj 70 Marriage Wit A Sc, 
iv. i in Hash Dodsley II. 36s But m good earnest, madam, 
speak — off or on ? 1836 Rutherford Lett. Ixxv. (1869) 
L 193, It were good to be beginning in sad earnest to 
And out God. ratf Milton Colaet. Wks. (1851) 373, I 
deal not now with this caitiff, never worth my earnest, and 
now not seasonable for my jest. 1709 Bp. Butler Strm., 
Self-Deceit 475 It never in earnest comes into their thoughts. 
>748 Wesley Anew. Ch. 15 , 1 am In great Earnest when I 


declare once more, that I have a deep conviction. 1835 
Prescott Philip It, u. vl <1857) lot It was no feint, but 
a surprise meditated in good earnest. 1879 Jowhti Plato 
(ed. ») I. act Are you in Jest or in real earnest ? 

+ b. ME. phrase: Erte(n to emest : to con- 
duct to a serious result ; erie{n in emest : to bring 
seriously to pats. [Cf. OHG. uuart ginuentit in 
guota emust * factus est in agonia’ Graff.] 
c xaoo Destr. TToy 9949 Ertes ay to euytl ende & emyst 
bythe last. Ibid. 11634 Forertyng his exile in emest. 
Earnest (5*in&t), sb.* b orms : 3 dat. or acc. 
©mease, 4 ernes, ©ernes, 5 emys, 5-6 emest, (5 
arneste'), 6- earnest, [Of obscure etymology : 

! presumably connected with the synonymous tries 
see Arles), Errks (a. OFr. erres pi.) ; possibly 
it was altered from these alter the analogy of de- 
rivatives in -NBS8. 

The alleged OF. ernes, frequently given as the etymon, 
is spurious (Prof. Paul Meyer) ; the Welsh ernes is borrowed 
from Eng. At an early period app. conftised with Earnkst 
sb. 1 , the notion being that an 1 earnest * was so called as 
showing that a bargain was made * in earnest \J 
I. Money, or a sum of money, paid as an instal- 
ment, esp. for the purpose of securing a bargain or 
contract. Also fig. A foretaste, instalment, pledge, 
of anything afterwards to be received in greater 
abundance. + Phrase, On (in, for) earnest*, by 
wav of earnest, as an instalment or foretaste. 

The lit sense is now nearly confined to law-books, and 
the fig. use, which retains its currency chiefly on account 
of its occurrence in the Bible, has almost ceased to be con- 
sciously metaphorical. 

a iu) Juliana 17 Nu hu schalt on alre carat as on ernesse 
swa beon i beaten wi 5 bittere besmen. 1380 Wycuf .S el. 
Whs, I. tea CrUt toke ernes here in |>ia world. Ibid, 111 . 
61 He haade answere of God, was eemes herto. 1AS4 K. 
Flore in E. E. Wi/ls( 1889* 59 , 1 haue paled him a noble on 
ernest. c 1440 Promt. Parv. idh Arneste or hanuelle [or 
emest H. P., ansal A l 1483 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. 157 
Item, my mastyr payd to hym in ernest that schuld make iny 
ladys cloke, iij/. iiijrf. X499 Nottingham Borough Etc M S 
1378. 5 Reseyved of ernys iij</. 1909 Barclay Shy/ of Foies 
(1874) II. 113 Thy emest is tayde, the bargen must ab>*de. 
It may nat be broke. 1981 M a shack Bk. of Notes 683 
As ye see, . . after all bargainee, there is a signe thereof 
made, eyther dapping of hands, .or giving some earnest. 
s6tx Shaks. Cymo. 1. v. 63 It is an earnest of a farther 
good. 1833 T. Adams Exp. a Peter iv. )i An earnest 
seals the bargain. 171a Steels Sped. No. 43a p xa The 
Earnest given me of something further intended in # my 
Favour. ' xSoo A. Addison Reports 133 Plaintiff paid n 

S uinca earnest. >•>♦ Wordsw. Excursion 1, The primrose 
ower Peeped forth, to give an earnest of the Spring, a 1830 
Mackintosh More Wks. 1846 I. 397 The enthusiastic ad- 
miration with which the superior few feel an earnest of their 
own higher powers. 1849 Stephen Latvs Eng. 11 . 09 If 
such portion be accepted by way of earnest. 1890 T khnyson 
In Mem. xcvii, The days she never can forget Arc earnest 
that he loves her yet. 

b. Comb., earnest-money, -giver, Eabnbht-prnny. 
>M7 *n Turner Records of Oxford 966 The emyst money 
of the towne rents. 1818 Sir K. Bovle In Lismore Papers 
(1886) I. 136, I delivered to. .Cap*. W**. Hull xx u ster : as 
earnest money to buy casks for ffumadoe*. 1898 Vanbrugh 
Pros*. Wfe 111. 1 , fm none of your earnest-givers. i8s8 
Kent Comm. Amer. Law (1 871) II. xxxix. 474 If, there- 
fore, earnest money be given, .the contract is binding. 

+ 2 . Cant. (See quot.) Obs. 

1873 H Head Canting Acad. 37 Tip me my F.amest, 
Give me my Share or Dividend *7Sg New Cant. Diet. 
t Ea’rnest, sb.* Obs. ? Mistake for OE. omest 
single combat ; the ground for the concluding state- 
ment in the quot. ii unknown. 

xgai Lambarde Arch. (1635) 44 If a French man doe ap- 
peale an English man of . . murder, the French man may 
defend himsclfe by Battaile, which was then termed in 
English, Emest ; a word that we keep yet, saying, when 
wee see a man fight, hee is an Emest. 

Earnest ( 5 *jn&t), a . Forms : 1 eorneat©, x, 
6 ernest, (3 emexst), 5 ©ray it (? 7 ©arst), 0- 
earaest. [OE. eorneste , f. Earnest sb. 1 ; in ME. 
no unequivocal examples have been found ; perh. 
the word died out in OE., and was afterwards 
developed afresh from the attrib. use of the sb.] 

1 . Of persons: Serious, as opposed to trifling; 
usually in emphatic sense, intensely serious, gravely 
impassioned, in any purpose, feeling, conviction, 
or action ; sincerely zealous. Of feelings, convic- 
tions, etc. : Intense, ardent. Of actions or words : 
Proceeding from or implying intensity of feeling 
or conviction. 

In mod. um the word tend* to exclude the notion of un- 
govemed or violent feeling, which in Home earlier examples 
u prominent | cf. quot. 1670 under Earnwitne as. 

c 1000 ASlfric Horn. Hliorpe) I. 3*6 Mid eome»tum 
mode, a rseo Cursor M. 96351 Clene and reuful . .»ted- 
fast. emexst, wills [f read ernest- willi], c taoo Destr . Troy 
ayxt The emyst speche . . of Elinus the Bysshop. 19. . 
R. Weaver Lusty Juv . in Had. Dodsley II. 99 Of an 
earnest professor of Christs Gospel Thou modest me an 
hypocrite. 1983 Mam tr. MuscuM Common PI 372 a, 
Anye earnest or curiouse search thereof. 1981 S a vile 
Tacit uf Agricola (x6ss) 186 Being yoong hee had addicted 
himseife to the study of phtlosophie in eamester sort. iMt 
Shaks. a Hen. VI, iil li. 3x8 My tongue should stumble 
In mine earnest words. 1993 Hooker EccL Pol ih 1 (161 1) 
54 An earnest longing desire to see things brought to a 
peaceable end. 1994 Shake. Rich. Ill, l IU. 87. I. .haue 
been An earnest advocate to plead for him. sett Bible 
Hebr. il x We ought to glue the more earnest hcede. 
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iM Earle Microcosm., Flatterer , HU chiding may seem 
but the earncstcr commendation. 1658 Dkkker, etc. Witch 
Edmont. ut. i. Wk*. 1871 IV. 301 fll not turn from it, if 
you be earn Sir. i7i6-9Lady M. W. Montague Lett . 1 . 
xxxvii. 141 The good lady, .was very earnest in serving me 
of everything. 1793 Southey Triumph of Worn, ajp What 
though her rricxts in earnest terror call On all their host of 
Gods to aid ? x8je U'Israkli Charles /, 111 vi. 114 There 
was a g<xxl deal of earnest impetuosity in his temper. 1I4J -4 
Emruson Ess. Se{f-Rtlian<.e Wk*. (Bohn) I. 26 Alt history 
resolves Itself, .into the biography of a few stout and earnest 
persons. 1898 Edin, Rev. No. 217. 183 To (Arnold! . . we 
owe the substitution of the word ' earnest * for ttspredecessor 
'serious'. 1880 Tyndall Glac. 1. I as. 160 To say one 
earnest word in connexion with this ascent. 

b. Const, fort or inf Somewhat rare . 

Mss. Hutchinson Meta. Col. Hutchinson {i%+6) 303 
The presbyterian faction were earnest to have the armydU- 
banded. 1878 Temple Let. in Wits. 1731 II. 430 The Swede 
is earnest for a Peace. 1893 A rah . A r ts. 377 Saony, . . was 
earnest with the King to give the signal to the cxecu- 
tioner. 1899 Prescott Philip ft, 1 . r. v. 61 Caraffa l was] 
earnest to introduce the inquisition. 

O. transf. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) *66 For the Earth. I say, 
is an earnest place. >8. . I.ongf. Psalm of Life, Life 
is real, life is earnest, 1831 Carlyli? Sterling, The Bible, 
most earnest of books. 

d. Comb, earnest- hearted \ - mild adjs. 

1890 Mrs. Brownino Poems II. 400 If a little maid, .. 
Should sigh within it, earnest-mild, This reed will answer 
evermore. x88© Sat. Rev. IX. 53/2 A thoroughly good 
and earnest •hearted man. 

1 2. Of animals : Excited. Ohs. rare. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. i. (1633) Cij, If they [beesj 
be so earnest that you fear stinging your hands. 

3. Of things : Demanding serious consideration ; 
weighty, important. 

1544 A*cham 7Vli 7»/A. (Arb.) 36 We scholers have more 
ernest and weightie matters in hand. *733 Richardson 
Grandison (178s) 1 . xxv. 180 Sir Charles had earnest busi- 
ness 111 town. 

t Ea rnest, adv. Obs. [OE. had eornoste adv., 
perh. instrum, case of cor nest, Earnkht sb. ] , or f. 
the adj. ; the later word is merely an advbl. use 
of the adj.] - Earnestly. 

1809 J. Colk Of Death 44 The lcs.se the bodily members 
are occupied} the more carnestcr hee withdrawes himsclfe 
to his cogitations. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xlvii. 516 Had 
not profited with that Queen, so earnest was she bent against 
the Duke of Chastelhcraull *791 Cowpbr Iliad iv. 453 
Earnest they sued for an auxiliar band. 

tEft'mest, vA Obs. rare . [f. Earnest ^. 1 or <j.] 
trans. a. To use in earnest, b. To render earnest. 

160a Pastor Fido Ej <N.) Let's prove among ourselves 
our armes in jest. That when we come to earnest them with 
men, We may them better use. *603 Kt.ouio Montaigne 
111. viii. (1633) 319 The study and plodding on bookes, is a 
languishing and weak© kinde of motion, and which heateth 
or carneHteth nothing. 

t Ea rnest, v.* Obs. Also 5 ©most. [f. the 
adj.] 'To secure by giving or taking earnest. 

1447 Bok'ENHAM. 9 r>«/yr (1835) lao A nothir lovere. . Wyth 
the ryng of hys feyth hath ernestyd me. 1630 Lord Banians 
Intrtxl., 1 was willing to earnest his love to mce by this in- 
junction. 169a J. St. N. Widmv's Mite 38 Election made 
confirmed, sealed, witnessed, earnested by the peculiar 
Spirit of Adoption. 

+ Ea*rae«tfol. obs. [f. Earnest sbA 4 - .fl l.] 

1. Important; ^Earnemt a. 3. 

c«388t haucrr Clerkes T. 117s lost us stynte of cmestful 
matere. 1534 Whittinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 60 If so 
be of seryou* and emestful! maters, let hym vse grauytie. 

2. * Earnest a. i. Also as quasiWv. 

1430 A . B. C. A ristotle in Bahees Bk . (18 68) 1 1 E to elenge, 
ne to excellent, ne to eernesful neijwr. 1933 Rbllkndkn 
Livy 1. (1833) 73 Quhen the king wes be hold in this man 
moist canmtfull. 1963 Davidson Anno. Kennedy in Mi sc. 
Wodr. Soc . (1844) 186 Zour Lordship's camestfulland godly 
desyre. 

Hence t *»'rao«tfttlly adv. 

*379 Barbour Bruce vm. 144 He ansuerd crnystfully. 

Earnestly (S’-mtetli), adv. [f. Earnest a . + 
-LY 2 .] In an earnest manner ; in a manner indi* 
eating earnestness. (In OE. : In truth, in reality ; 
also in the Gospels tronsl. ergo, itaque , Vulg.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 9 Eornoatlice j>a Bee Secomon 
embe p * 1 endlyften tide comon, ba onfengon big *lc hys 
pening. a 1000 Laws of Cnut (Eccl.) xv. Sunnan -ibexes cy- 
pingee we forbeodah eac eornoatlice. a 1300 C ursorM. 36933 
pi scrift agh to be mad hemestly, noght als intent o wayn- 
glori. c R. E, A l lit. F. B. saao He enteres in ful er- 
neatly, in yre of his hert. c 2400 Destr. Troy 6490 Carion 
. .full emestly with Ector auntrid to fight, c 1440 Tramp. 
Parv, 14a Emestly, srriosc- 1939 Cover dale Tobias U. 3 
Now seist thou how earnestly Jfaguel hath requyred me. 
1544 Bale Chron. Sir J. OldcasteJl in HarL Misc. (Malh.) 
I. 368 Than loked the Lord Cobham wmestly vpon the 
archbishop^ 195a A bp. Hamilton C aleck. (1884) 3 He so 
emestly maid supplicatioun to thatne. 1598SHAKS, Merck . 
V. iv. 1. i3T. *809 Btnui (Douay) Zech. xii. comm.. The 
other Jewes most earnestly persecuted Christians. 171a 
Addison Sheet. No. 89 p 3 Reflexions which I earnestly 
recommend to the Thoughts of my fair Readers. t$49 
Rukkin Sei>. Lamps iv. | 33. 133 The most earnestly imita- 
tive treatment. 1895 Prescott Philip. II, L (1837) 8 He had 
• • endeavoured earnestly to do his duty to the best of his 
abilities. *883 Fr. Kemble Reside Georgia 55 A.. 

pair of chickens, which he offered most earnestly to S . 

187* Freeman Nona. Conq. (1876) IV. xx. 155 We know 
enough of He re ward to make us earnestly long to know 
more. 


Eani#0t&Mf (5*m*»tn$s). [f. Earnest a. + 
-NE88.1 The state or quality of being earnest. 

*5*1 T. Norton Calvin * s Inst, tv. xx. 16a They must 
watch with all care, camestnessc, and diligence. *870 
Walton Lives in. 158 Never expressingan earnestness, .but 
an humble Gravity sutuble to the Aged. 1779 Johnson 
Lett. (1788) II. ccvii. 55 Keep your mind quiet, ao not think 
with earnestness even of your health. 1839 Lamb Elia (i860) 

? 6i Sawing, every one with the might and earnestness of a 
)cmiurgus. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1 ii. (1866) 33 
Earnestness; that is, sincerity of purpose. *848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist . Ten V, II. 581 The discussion 
began with warmth on one side, and grave earnestness on 
the other. 


t Earnest-penny. Obs . [f. Earnest sb.* + 
Pbnny.] A small sum of money (prob, orig. a 
literal penny) paid as earnest to secure a bargain ; 
cf. bargain- fenny , fastening^ penny, 

1508 Nottingham Borough Rec. MS. 1383. 10 Reccpit .. 
unum denanum arcenti ut pro an cmest peny. 199s 
Huloet, Bynde wyth an earnest penye, oharro. 156s Eden 
Let. in 1st Eng, Bks. Amer, ( Arh.) Prcf 43/a, Xx* 1 thereof 
to be lotted to me for an earnest penye to begynne the 
booke. 1 6*3 W. Cowpkr Heaven Open. 1 19 It is customable 
to men to glue an earnest penny in buying and selling. 1780 
Mair 'Tfro's Did. (1830) 10 Arrha, an earnest-penny. 
b .fig. (In 16th and 17th c. fren. in religious use.') 
1533 Tisdale Supper of Lord 19 That assured saving 
hcaftn and earnest-penny of everlasting life. ,*97* R- Ed- 
wards Damon Sf l. in Ifazl. Dodsley iV, 59 lnen for an 
earnest-penny take this blow. 1579 Tousou CaNin's .Serm. 
7 i/n. 927/3 Y spirite of God . . is the earnest peny of our 
adoption. 1 66* J. Chandler Van Helm out's Oriat. 381, 
I ottered them ancaniest-pcnny,totake me along with them 
ax a companion and witnesse. 1878 Wyciifrlfy PI. Dealer 
iv. ii, Presents from me .. the eamcst-j>encc for our love, 
bargain. 

t jSa*mesty. Obs . rare . Also 6 yrnesty. 

[f. Earnest a. 4* -ty.] ICamestness. 

t$jn A Hi'. Parker Carr. (1853) 4*9 With some carnesty to 
prefer his honour and true religion. 1591 Hornky Trav. 
(1857) 361 This was done with such yrnesty that for the tyme 
it was a great obstacle in our proceedings. 

+ Ea rnful. a. Obs. cxc. dial. [app. a var. of 
Yearnful; for the relations between the two 
forms cf. Earn v. 8 l Anxious, full of longing de- 
sire ; sorrowful. Hence Kft'raftilly ailv. 

[a xoqq Ags. Gosp. Matt, xiii, 33 Eornfullness fr'. r. scorn- 
fu lines] hiwHJ woruldc.] c 1500 Noble Ly/e 11. Ixxxix, He 
1 ryeth curnefulli ho, ho ! 1975 T. Rogers Sec. Coming 

Christ 47/1 Their woofull cries . . their earnefull plaintcs. 
*58* Studley Seneca's Hercules CEt, 191 b, Philomcle . . 
earnefuliy did monc Her tender Itis death. 1587 T. Hughes 
Arthur »v. ii. in Had. Dodsley IV. 333 A deep and earnful 
*igh, 1906 Lodge Marg. Amer. 136 Weeping piteously in 
so erncful manner. *833 P. Fletcher Ptsc. Eel. v. viii. The 
earnful smart Which cats my breast. 1879 Parish Sussex 
Gloss., Ernful ’, sad, lamentable. 

Earning (5unii)), vbl. . sbA [f. Earn v\ + 
-INO 1 ; in OE. earnung, geearnung.] 

1. The action of giving labour as an equivalent for 
wages, of acquiring money by labour. Also attnb. 

187* Daily News 3 May fi/x The men who have earned 
them [laurels] and know what the earning cost. *884 Pall 
Mall G. 4 Oct. x/i The real earning power of the property, 
b. cotur. in pi. : The amount of money which a 
person acquires or becomes entitled to by his labour; 
also, the income produced by invested capital. 

173a Acc 0/ Workhouses 39 To know their earnings, and 
to give an account to the trustees, 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
I. 1. vi. 56 The whole i* commonly considered as the earn- 
ings of nis labour. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 416 The 
earnings of the peasant were very different in different parts 
of the kingdom. *888 Daily News 16 Feb. 3/1 The gross 
earnings of railways have increased. 

+?• The fact of tieserving, merit ; ctmcr. that 
which one deserves. Obs. 

c ioao Wulfstan Homily in Sweet Ags . Reader x\ t. 16 
Mid miclan earnungan we geeamodon ]>a yrraSa be on us 
sittaS, # c 1*75 Lamo. Horn. 19 Crist us 3 ci moni freo 3euc 
. . nawiht for urc emunge bute for his muchele imldhcort- 
nesse. c i»oo Ttin. Coil. Horn. 171 Dannc wuie he. .demen 
elch man after his emirige. 

+ 8. pi. Gain, profit. Obs. 

a iwoo Moral Ode (Egerton MS.) 161 in E. E.P.( 1863) 
33 Jif we serueden god so wedoS eminges, more we haueden 
of neuene b&nne eorles ober kinges. (But other texts read 
erming-“ 1 *»-—•- D - p - ,v -*»- 

Now 1 
Brooks 

any earnings of thy reading tfiis treatise, then thou must— 
Read, and believe what thou reddest. 


nges.l 1703 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 183 
r Is the time to make earning* in the islands. 1873 
?K9 Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 15 If thou wouldst inaxe 

.L ’ . .« 


t Ea*rning, vbl. sb . 2 Obs. [f. Ears v.3; - 
Ykarnino.] 

1 . Longing desire ; poignant grief or compassion. 

183* R.IL Arraignm. Ivhole Creature xii. ft 4. 131 Th© 

strong moving* of his hart, and the earnings of his affec- 
tions. 17* t Strf.le Sped. No. 95 F x The generous Earn- 
ings of Distress in a manly Temper, 

2 . The act of uttering the prolonged cry of 
hounds or deer. 

*379 Laneham Let. (1871) 13 The ©aiming of the hoounda 
In continuauns of their crie. 163* R. H. Arraignm. Whale 
Creature xiii. ft 4. 319 The young Fawne with earning. 

Earning ( 3 ’jnig), vbl. sb . 3 dial. Also yearn* 
in*, [f. Earn t>.2 4. -iko l.J 
' 1 . The curdling of milk for cheese. 

178© A, Monro Com par. Anal, (ed. 3) 40 It is this fourth 
ttomAch with the milk curdled in it, that is commonly taken 
for eanung of milk. *784 Twamley Dairying 31 To allow 
the MUk to stand an Hour, in earning, or after the Runnel 


is put in- ibid, 45 A very material circumstance to be at- 
tended to in Cheese-making, is the time . . when the Milk 
is at rest, called earning time. 

2 - The meant of curdling milk ; rennet* Also 
attrib as in earning-bag, - skin • Also earalng- 
gr&as « Buttkbwort. 

*8*5 Markham Eng. l/ousew. 11. vi. <1668) *49 When your 
Runnel or Earning is fit to be used. *707 Bradley ram. 
Did. I. s. v. Cheese \ Go to the Pot where the Earning Bag 
hangs and take so much of the Earning, .as will serve for 
the Proportion of Milk. *773 Light foot Flora Scot. 
(1793) 1131 (Jam.) Pinguicula vulgaris , Steep-grass, Earn- 
ing-grass. 1778 Fam. Acc. Bk. in E. Peacock N.-W, Ltnc. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) A calf-head and a piece of earning-skin. 
c xSso Cottagers of Glcnbumie 303 (Jam.) Mrs. MacClarty 
then took down a bottle of rennet, or yearning, as she called 
it. *883 Atkinson Dauby Provinc. N. Riding Yorksh, 
Earock, var. form of Eirack. 

Ea*r-pi:ekj -picker, [f. Ear ;4.i] An instru- 
ment for clearing the ear of wax, etc. ; also^. 

M §3 Cat A. Angt. 116 An F.repyke, anrifricium, 1968 
Richmond. Wills { 1853) aa 7 To James Gybson my godson 
. . one silver ear pick. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , 
Vne cure ortiUe, an care picker. 159a I.yly Midas v. 
ii. 63, I protest by cissars, brush & combe; bason ball 
& apron ; by razor, carepike & rubbing clothes. *8*4 T. 
Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. P*. xxvi. 10 Alas ! poor 
truth, that she must now t>e put to the charge of a golden 
carpick, or she cannot lie heard. 1634 S. Kou ley Noble 
Sold. 11. i, Is the king at leisure, .to hearc a Souldier speake. 
1 am no care-pickcr To sound his hearing that way. 1700 
Transactioneer at He Acts all the uncouth Faces, of a 
Transactioneer pausing over a China F.arpicker. *8*9 Honk 
Every-day Bk. I. 1355 Tweezers with an ear-pick. 

t Ea*r-re:nt. Obs. [perh. orig. f. Ear sb.'i 4- 
Rent ; but used (? punningly) with allusion to 
Ear .r/',l] ?Some kind of agricultural rent. In 
quots. used punningly for: a. The loss of a person’s 
ears in the pillory, b. The * tax ’ imposed on a 
listener’s patience by a profitless or noisy talker. 

x6xo B. Jonson Alck. 1. i, Rask&lls would runne them- 
selves from breath to see . . you t' haue but a Hole to thrust 
your heads in, For which you should pay Eare-rent *804 
Massinger Renegado in. ii. You speak not tempests, nor 
take ear-rent from A poor shopkeeper. 

Ea'r-ring, earring. [K Eah jvM] Also i 
ear-hring, 5 aryng, 6 earing^e, eare ryng(e. 

1. A ring worn in the lobe of the ear for ornament ; 
often used for a pendant or ‘ drojp.’ 

c zooo jElfric Exod. xxxii. 3 Nymap gyldene ear-hringas 
of cower wifaearon. *468 Medulla Gram, in Cath, Augl. 45 
fnaurts, )»e Aryng in the ere. *535 Covkrdalk Judg. viii. 
34 For in so moch as y* men were Israaclites, they had 
caringes. — Ezek. xvi. 13, I put. .care ryngea vpon thyne 
cares. 1600 Hakluyt Yoy. (1810) 111 . 454, I send your 
honour two carerings. 01*843 G. Sandys (J.) They . , gave 
the precious earrings that they wore. *70* Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett . II. xliv. 18 Her earrings .. were two 
diamonds shaped exactly like pears. *8*4 Scott Wav. 
xviii, A pair of gold ear-rings. *876 Bancroft Hist. V, S. 
III. xi. 174 The lifeless frame, dressed an bc<ame a war* 
chief, glittered with belts, and ear-rings. 

2. dial. The common fuchsia. (Britten and 
Holland.) 

t Earsh. Obs. exc. dial. [A slurred protumc. 
of Eddish ; see also Ahrish.j 
a. A stubble ficlj. b. Eddish or aftermath. 
*6m May Virgil's Gcdrg. (L.) Fires oft arc good on barren 
carxhes made. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Earsh, a stubble 
field ; as a wheat earsh. a barley earsh. 

Earshot (l-Mfpt). [f. Ear sb , 1 4- Shot ; after 
bowshot, etc.] The distance at which the voice 
may be heard ; hearing. 

*807 Bsaum. & Fl. Worn. Hater i. iii, Hark you Sir, 
there may perhaps be some within ear-shots. 17x3 Guardian 
No. 71 (1756) I. 315 Within ear-shot of one of those little 
ambitious men. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 11. vl 75 Tadpole 
and Taper .. withdrew to a distant sofa, out ot earshot* 
and indulged in confidential talk. x8 96 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh til. xooi She was . . not in earshot of the things 
Outspoken o'er the heads of common men. 

Baret, obs. var. Erst ; ? also of Earnest a . 
Bart, obs. form of art : see Bk v. 

Earth (at», sb. 1 Forms: a. 1-4 eoxtie, 1- 
Northnmb . eoxtiu, eoztto, 2 hortte, 3-6 ©rt$(e, 
4~5 irthe, urth(e, 4 -6 yerth(e, herthe, 5 jerb, 
yorth, 6 earths, yearth(e, (erlth), 8-9 Sc yirth, 
9 Sc. and dial, yearth, orth, 6- earth. 0 . 3-5 
erd(e, 6 eard, eird, 8 yird, 9 Sc. and north, dial, 
yird, yeird, eard. [Common Teut. : OE. torfe, 
wk. fern., corresponds to OS. erthavrV, fem. (MDu. 
aerde, erde, Du. aarde), OHC. erda str. and wk. 
fem. (MHG., mod.G. erde), ON. iprifr (Sw., Da. 
ford), Goth, airfa str. fem. OTeut. *erfd, 
(? WGer.) trpdn - ; without the dental suffix the 
word appears in OHG. ero earth, Gr. I pa- (4 on the 
ground ; no other non-Tentonic cognates areknown 
to exist, the plausible connexion with WAryan root 
*ar, to plough, being open to serious objection. 

With the northern and Sc. forms with cf. ME. dede for 
death i the change of «[i into -d is rare at the end of a word, 
though in medial positions it is frequent in Sc. The northern 
forms of the present word were m the early ME. period 
graphically coincident with those of Srd, and in some 
phrases the two words seem to have been confused.} 

(Men's notions of the shape and position of the earth have 
ao greatly changed since Old Teutonic times, while the lan- 
guage ot the older notions has long outlived them, that it 
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it very difficult to arrange the sense* and applications of 
the word in any historical order. The following arrange* 
ment docs not pretend to follow the development of ideas.) 
I. The ground. 

1. Considered as a mere surface. + To win earth 
on : to gain ground upon ; to lose earth : to lose 
ground. 

Btvwutf 1*33 Wcarp 5a wunden mael. .Jmst hit on eorfian 
heg stiS and stylecx. c xooo /Elfrjc Horn . in Sweet Ags. 
Reader (ed. 5) 85 Ionannes. .astrehte his lichoman to eoroan 
on langsummum gebede. c saoo Ormin 8073 Forr he 
(Herod) warr)> scoc, and he bigann To rotenn bufenn eor)>e. 
*3je R. Brunne Chron. Wace{ Rolls) 13860 )>eywy)>-dro wen 
hem, & erbe hey let. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 084 The 
Kyng . . Wes laid at erd. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6817 Sum 
(he) hurlit to )>© hard yerth. c *434 Tbrr. Portugal 657 
Twenty fote he garde nyme goo. Thus erthe on hym he 
wane. i6ts Shaks. Wint. T. v. 1. 190 They kneele, they 
kisse the Earth. *«4 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720) 19a Let 
your Gardiner endeavour to apply the Collateral Branches 
of his Wall* Fruits, .to the Earth or Borders. *«47 'Fenny* 
son Princ. v. 486 Part roll'd on the earth and rose again. 

2. Considered as a solid stratum. 

a 1300 Cursor Ml 4609 pe erth it clang, for drught and hete. 
c 1340 Ibid. ( Fairf.) 16784 The day was darker then the night 
t>e erthe ciuoke with-alle. 156s Bulleyn Bit. Simp Us 57 a, 
The people . . are constrained to inhabite in Cave*, under 
the yearth. 1567 Maplet Or. Forest 8 b, Of Gemmes, some 
are found in tne earthes vaines, & are digged vp with 
Metalled 1790 Cowpkr Iliad 111. 339 Who under earth on 
human kina avenge Severe, the puilt of violated oaths, 
[stt* Frost Fire II. 182 Them is what we call marble 
stones ; they grow in the yearth). 

1 3. Considered as a place of burial ; esp. in 
phrase To bring ( a person) to (the') earth. Oos. 

c XS05 Lay, 4383 To ^adcre come his eorles A brohten 
hime to eorfle. c 130* Edm. the Con/. 594 in K. F. 1 \ (1862) 
86 Ded he com iwi* A l> cr he was ibro^t an vr)>e. 1387 E. 
F. Wills u 88 a) 3 Y bc-qucthe tii./i to bringe me on erthe. 
t<4< Bury I Fills (1850)361 [William Clovyer, ofChclsworth, 
charged his wife] to brynge me vnto the herthe honestly 
accordynjrc to my value. Ibid. 141, I commytt my body to 
be buryed in the churrhe erthe. 1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 
v. i, Every earth is fit for burial. 

4. The hole or hiding-place of a burrowing 
animal, as a badger, fox, etc. Alsoyf^. 

1575TURBERV. Bit. Veneric 187 If you.. put the Tcrrycr 
into an earth where foxes be or Badgerdes, they will leave 
that earth. 1611 Coicr. Accul % ..the bottome..of a 
foxes, or badgers earth. 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xi. 
183 Frighted hare fled to cover, or fox to earth. 1781 P. 
Beckford Hunting (j8oa) 332 , 1 recommend to you, to turn 
them into large covers and strong earths. 18*8 Scott F. 
AT. Perth I 3x1, I am ready to take you to any place of 
safety you can name . . But you cannot persuade me that 
you do not know what earth to make for. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. vi. (1879) 113 They were generally near their 
earths, but the dogs killed one. 1859 Tennyson Enid 2*3 
And onward to the fortress rode the three.. ‘So,* thought 
Geraint, * 1 have track'd him to his earth \ 

5. The soil as suited for cultivation ; sometimes 
with a defining word denoting the nature or 
quality of the soil. 

<•930 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xiii. 7 Hrendas forSon 3 n ilea to 
huon uutedlicc corflo fti-onctaft. rxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
155 Sum ful on )>e gode eorfte and )>at com wel for?), c 1340 
Cursor M. 27368 (Fairf.) Tilmen .. better )mire awen er)> 
tilts, c 1440 Prom p. Pant. 141 Erye, or erthe [erde A'j, 
terra , humus , tcllus. f 14*0 Pallad. on I lush. 1. 8x 'The 
bitterest erthe & werst that thou canst thinke. 13*3 Fnz- 
herb. Hush. | 13 To plowe his barlcy-erthe. 1557 Lane. 
Wills (1854) I. 143 On close lyeinge nerest unto Raines 
Bailie* called the merled earthe. 16x7 Markham Cava/. 
ill. 29 When you findc the chase to runne ouer any faire 
earth, as either ouer More, Mcdow, Heath (ctc.)all which my 
countrymen of the North call xkelping earth*. 1731 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. v. Earth. By means of sand it is, that the 
fatty earth is rendered fertile. x8ax Mrs. Wiikkler West - 
tnorld. Dial. 71 They racken hi* earth is as gud as onny 
»th parrish. 

0. Electr. The ground considered as the medium 
by which a circuit is completed. Hence used for : 
A communication with the earth. 

*870 K Ferguson Electr. 250 An 'earth*, however, i* 
generally put at each station. 

II. The world on which we dwell* 

7. The dry land, as opposed to the sea. 

c *000 i®LKRic Gen. i. xo And God geci$de Jm drignisse 
eor&xn. c xx6o Hatton Gosp. Matt, xxiii. s 5 xe befared 
ssb and eorfian. c 1*30 Gen. 4 Ex . xx6 De oridde dai . . 
was water and erSe o sunder sad. a 1300 Cursor M. 383 
pc watria all he calid )>e se, pe drey he cal id erd. 138a 
Wyclip Gen. i. xo God clepid the drie erthe. 1667 Milton 
P. vii. 62 a The seat of men, Earth, with her nether 
Ocean circumrus’d. X7XS-4 Pope Rape Lock rv. 1 19 Sooner 
let earth, air, sea to Chaos fall x8s6 J. Wilson Noct. 
Ambr. Wks. I. 6 There's sac strong a spint of life hotchin 
over yearth and sea. 

8 . The world as including land and sea; as 
distinguished from the (material') heaven. 

Beowulf 9* (Gr.) Se mlmihtiga eoiftan wforhte). civr% 
Lamb. Horn. 139 Sunnen dei was isc}an pet formeste liht 
buuen eorfle. ctm 03 Lay. 4154 He somenede ferd Swulc 
r\e* nsouere eaor on erdei c 2130 Gen. $ Ex. 40 Of nojt 
Was hcoene and erfie aamen wro^t c igao Cast. Lone 95 
God atte begynoynges Hedde i-maad heuene wip ginne. * 
And be corpe per-after per-wip. 1698 Keill Exam. Th. 
Earth (1734) 127 What proportion all the Rivers in the 
Earth bear to the Po. 1747 J. Scott Christ. Lift III. 489 
Spreading . . even to the utmost ends of the earth, a tit 3 
A Wilson Rab 4- R ingem Poet. Wks. (1846) 142 He ca'd 
the kirk the church, the yirth the globe. 1854 Tomlinson 
Armed* Astro**. 90 Men lor a long while regarded the earth 
at a boundless plain. 


9. Considered as the present abode of man; 
frequently contrasted with heaven or hell. In poet, 
and rhet. use often without the article. 

e xooo Age. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 18 Me is Teceald atlc 
anweald on heofonan and on eorpan [930 Limits/, on 
eorfioj. C1X73 Lamb. Horn. 47 Heo on eorfte teue5 
reste to mile eor&e prelies wepmen and wifmen of heore 
brel weorkes. a it 00 Cursor At. 29280 Crist has here in 
Irthe leuyd pe hele of crixtendom and heuyd. Ibtd. 71 
(Scho) saucs me first in herth fra syn, Ana heuen bly* 
me helps to wyn. c 13B0 Wyclif Sel. IFhs. 111. 515 To 
conauere alle seculer lordship in pis eor)>e. <*1400 Apol. 
Loll 8 Wat pu byndist vpon terpe, it schal l>e boundounal 
so lit heuiu. c 1420 Chron. Itlod. 46a Shalle not long w* 
30U in urthe a byde. c 1430 J.HeSt. Kath. (1884) 13 And he 
. , loueth hir chastite a monge alle pe virgy ns in erthe. c 1300 
Lancelot 128 For in this erith no lady is so fare, 2346 
Primer Hen. VII 1 , 74 To whom .. In neaven & yerth be 
laud and praise. Amen. 1397 J. Payne Royal Ejuh. 17, 
I came not to send peace in to the yerthe but warr. xdoi 
Shaks. ful C. 1. Hi. *3 Those that haue known© the Earth 
so full of faults, 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 99 O Earth ! how 
like to Heav'n, if not preferr’d More justly. 1697 Drydfn 
Virg. Georg, iv. 813 Mighty Caesar .. On the glad Earth 
the (.olden Age renews, *8x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 18a 
But Kilmeny on yirth was nevir mayre seine. X838 Trenc h 
P arables ii. (1877) 15 Earth is not a shadow of heaven, but 
heaven . .a dream of earth. 

b. transf. The inhabitants of the world. 

1519 Bk. Com. Prayer , Benedicite % O let the Earth, spruk 
good of the Lord. 16x1 Bible Gen. xi. x The whole earth 
was of one language. 

0. In the intensive expression on earth. 

186s Thackeray Philip (1873) 228 What scheme on (hearth 
arcyou driving at ? Mod \ What on earth is the matter here T 

H). Considered as a sphere, orb, or planet. 

e 1400 Rom. Rose 5339 Erthe, that hitwixe is sett The 
sonne and hir [the moon). 1333 Kukn Decades W. hut. 
Cont. (Arb.) 45 A demonstration of the roundenesse of the 
earth. 1658 Cui.i'EPPER Astrol. Jtul&cm. Dis. 18 The Knith 
is a great lump of dirt rolled up together, and . . hanged in 
the Air. i7B0t r. Gregory's A stron. I. 403 The Plate of the 
Aphelion or Perihelion of the Earth. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Picrrds Stud. Nat. 11799) 1. Introu. 32 The Earth is 
lengthened out at the Poles. >834 Brewster Afore Worlds 
Introd. 3 The earth is a planet 

f b. transf. A world resembling the earth ; a 
(supposed) habitable planet. 

1678 Cud worth Intel/. Syst. 381 He affirmed . .the Moon 
[to oe] an earth, having Mountain* and Valleys, Cities and 
Houses in > *«HT* Burnet Th. Earth I. 168 \Ve will 

consider, .the rest of the earths, or of the planets within our 
heavens. 1841 I .ane Arab. Nts. I. 23, This is the ist, or 
highest, of 7 earths. 

ill. til. After L. terra.] A country, land ; 
portion of the earth’s surface. Ohs. 

cp 30 Lindisf. Gosp. John iii. 23 vEfter 5as cum se htclend 
. . in iudea eorfcu f973 Rushv>. eor?So). a 1300 Cursor M. 
5484 Ioscph. .first was berid in pat contre, Siben born til his 
erth was he. C138B Wyc.lif Kick. xxi. 2 Sone of man . 
prophecy thou a^ens the erthe of Israel, c 1433 Torr. Por- 
tugal X32j They yave Ser Torent that he wan, Both the 
ertn and tne woman. 1536 Lauder Tract. (1864) 270 And 
. .3c be nocht feird But doutc for to posscsse the eird. 1395 
Shaks. John 11. i. 344 This hand That swnye* the earth this 
Climate ouerlookes. x6s8 Hobbfs Thtuyd . (1822) 41 The 
Athenians have the spirit not to l»e slaves to their earth. 
IV. As a substance or material. 

12. The material of which the surface of the 
ground is composed, soil, mould, dust, clay. 

a xooo Guthlai 351 (Gr.) peah min h»n and blod butu 
weor?)en eorSan to cacan. <71x73 Cott. Horn. 321 God .. 
cweS pat he wolde wcrcan man of eorftan. a x«oo Cursor 
M. 928 Vnto pat erth pou was of tan. a 1300 Ilavelok 740 
A litel hus to maken of erthe. 1340 Hamtolk Pr. Cause. 
427 Askes and ponder, erthe and clay. 1534 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. At. Aurel. ^ v, To graue . . in erthe, and 
other sculptures, 1664 Evki yn Kal Hort. (1729) 193 Now 
is your Season for Circumposition by Tubs or Boskets of 
Earth. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier ( 1845) *5 Mould, Sand, 
Gravil or Clay (all which I call Earth). 1808 Gazetteer 
Scot/. 54 Alternate strata of earth and limestone. 1836 
Thirlwall Greece II. xiv. 213 The envoys .. undertook to 
give earth and water. 1863 G. Macdonald A » Forbes III. 
x68 ‘Sober floorie* that smell o’ the yird like', 
t b. Clay as material for pottery. Obs. 

1318 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 69 He wolde euer be 
serued in vessels of erth. x66o Act 12 Chas. I /, iv. Sched. 
s. v. Bottles , Bottles . . of Earth or Stone the dozen. 

O. In Sugar- making. A layer of earth spread 
over the raw sugar in the process of refining. 

173s Chambers Cycl. s,v. Sugar , When the second earth 
is taken oflf, they cleanse the surface of the sugar with a 
brush. 

13. As the type of dull, dead matter. 

1393 Shake. Etch. //, in. iii. 78 Par'st thou, thou little 
better thing then earth, Divine his downfall? 

b. As a disparaging term for precious metal. 

161s W. Parkes Curtains Dr. (1876) 34 My bagges are 
full .with the white and red earth ot the world. 

O. Used for : The body. Cf. dust, clay. 

a >600 Shaks. Sonn. cxlvi, Poore soule the center of my 
sinfull earth. 1611 Beaum. A Fl. Maid* Trag. v. (1679) 10 
This earth of mine doth tremble, and I feel A stark af- 
frighted motion in my blood. v6m Shelley Hellas at The 
indignant spirit cast its mortal garment Among the slain— 
dead earth upon the earth. 

14. Earth as one of the four to-called ‘elements’. 
Also, in pre-scientific chemistry, one of the sup- 
posed five (or six) elements ; see quot. 1778. 

« i|oo Frngm. Pop. Sc, (Wright) 267 Of this four elements 
ech quik thing y-maked is, Of urthe, of water, and of eyr, 
and of fur, i-wis. 1293 Gower Co^f. III. 92 Four element* 
there ben diverse, The first of hem men erthe call 1364 


P. Moore Hope Health i. iii. 5 l*he yearth is the loweMe 
and heauiest element, ados Shake. Twtl. N. t. v. 294 You 
ahould not rest Between# the elements of ayre and earth. 
177# Diet, of Art Sciences, s. v. Element , Th* element* . . 
to which all bodies may be. .reduced are • • Water . . Air . . 
Oil. Salt.. Earth. 

10. Chcm. (See quots.) In mod. use restricted 
to certain metallic oxides, agreeing in having little 
taste or smell, and in being uninflammable, e g. 
magnesia, alumina, xirconia, and the •„ alkaline 
earths’ baryta, lime, strontia. 

a lyaS Woouw ard i J.) Earths are opake, insipid, and, when 
dried, friable, or consisting of parts easy to separate, and 
soluble In water. 1731 Sir J. Hill Mat. Afed. (J.) The five 
genera of earths are, x. Boles, s. Clays. 3. Marls, 4. Ochres, 
5. Tripelax. 1791 Hamilton Berthollefs Dyeing I. i. 1. 1. 
22 They unite with acids, alkalis, .and some earths, prim i- 
pally aluminc. 1814 Sir H» Davy Agrit . Chem. 1* Four 
Earths generally abound in soils, the aluminous, the sili- 
ceous, the calcareous, and the magnesian. 1863-79 Waits 
Diet. Chem. II. 360 Earths , this name U applied to the 
oxides of the metals, barium, atrontium, etc. 

B. Barth- in comb. 

I. General relations. 

1. attributive, a. Pertaining to the earth a* a 
world, or as a globe or planet ; as in earth god, 
- goddess , -history, -lord, - measure , -noise, -/>ole t 
-Power, -surf cue. b. Pertaining to the ground, 
dwelling or existing on, near, or below the surface 
of the ground, as in earth -beetle, -bird, -damp, -fly, 
- hole . o. Pertaining to the crust of the earth, as 
in earth-throe , -tremor, d. Pertaining to the 
earth in relation to electricity, as in earth-resist- 
ance. e. Characteristic of earth as a substance, 
as in earth-colour, - tint ; composed of earth, as in 
earth-bank , -bottom, -envelope, -mound, -wall. 

x866 Kingsley Hereto, xix. 236 He went along the 
'caith-bank* of hi* ancient home. 1601 Hoi 1 and 7 'liuy 
II. 379 A kind of # earth-beetle* called tauri, i. Buis, a 1*23 
A*ur. R. 132 pcos. . bcoj> “corS briddes, A nested o her eorde 
Heath in Century A 1 a$. Dec. 169/1 Over the 
original "earth- bottom of the cave is a bed or layer of con- 
Mderable thickness. *8*4 Scorr Watf. xxxvii, The light 
usually carried by a miner . . certain to be extinguished 
should he encounter the more formidable hazard of “earth- 
damps or pestiferous vapours. 1884 H. R. H au kis in Longm. 
Alag. Dec. 191 The "earth -envelope of mind is not the mea- 
sure of mind. *731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 176 
There is a sort of Flies at the Cape which the Europeans call 
"Earth-flies. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 74 We have 
no acknowledged “earth-goddess in the poems. 1880 A. 
Wallac k l si. Ltfc 83 The opposite belief, which U now 
rapidly gaining ground among the students of "earth-his- 
tory. t 1 boo Trtu. Coll. Horn. 119 He tumde. .fro meniu-s 
wunienge to wilde dcores, and cnes )>cre crundel to hulle 
and “eorfihole to bure. x6e8 Gaui.r Prnct. The. 4a The 
“Earth-Lords (Adam's] honour now layd in the dust. 1370 
Billingsley Rut tut xit. xviii. 380 It was ttedefull for Me- 
chanical! “earthmeasurex, not to be ignorant of the measure 
and contents of the circle, xtye Emerson Lett. 4 * Soc. A ims , 
Immortality Wks. (Bohn) III. 980 The Pyramids . and 
cromlechs and "earth-mounds much older. 1830 Browning 
Poems II. 435, 1 can hear it 'Twixt my spirit And the “cArth- 
noise, intervene. 1847 Emerson Poems 3a From the 
"earth-poles to the line. 1887 Spectator 7 May 636/1 The 
“earth powers which dwell in the billows, tne rain, the frost, 
and the air, *870 R. F krgubon Electr. 943 Tne “earth 
resistance to the current . . is next to nothing. 1883 Proctor 
in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 566 An extent of “earth-surface to 
l>e measured. Ibtd. Tens of thousands of human beings 
have.. been destroyed by “earth -throes. *863 Datly Tel. 
270ct. 3/1 The colour of these tiles is a deep “earth-tint. 
1887 G. II. Darwin Earthquakes in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 274 
These troublesome changes are called "earth tremors 1884 
Athenseum 16 Aug. 2x7/3 Dr. Bruce also pointed out traces 
. . of the vallum or “earth wall . 

2. objective, a. (, sense 1), as earth- tilling, - worker 
vbl. sbs., earth - baking, - convulsing , - delving , 
-incinerating, -piercing, - trading ppl. adjs. b. 
v senses 7, 8), as earth-measuring vbl. sb., + earths - 
amazing, earth-crossing, - destroying , - devouring , 
-embleming, -overgazing, -refreshing, -vexing ppl. 
adjs. c. (sense 9 ), as earth-poring , -seeking ppl. 
adjs. d. (sense 12), as earth- grtthber, -maker, 
-scraper ; earth-eating vbl. sb. and ppl. adj. ; 
earth-wheeling vbl. sb. 

x6s4 Quarlf.s Job (17x7) 221 Jehovah did at length un- 
shroud His “Earths • amazing language. 1847 Emerson 
Poems (t8*7) 143 “Earth-baking heat. x8xo Shellfv Pro- 
mt Ih. Uttb. iv. (1878) II. 132 “Earth-convulsing behemoth. 
1886 Proctor in 19M Cent. May 69a A succiai “earth - 
crossing family of Comets. 139a Shaks. I f en. 4- Ad. 687 
Where “earth - deluing Conies kcepe. *1631 Drayton 
Wkt. IV. 1540 (fod.) This all drowning “earth -destroy- 
ing shower, c 1603 Montgomerie Poems 39 (Jod.) The 
“earth devouring anguish of despair. 183a Th. Ross 
tr. Huntboldi's Trav. II. xxiv. 499 These examples of 
“earth-eating In the torrid zone appear very strange. 1869 
tr. Pouch* fs Universe <x87i) 23 There are a tolerably large 
number of earth-eating tribes in North America* 1899 
Baiiiy Festus x. (1848) x 08 The sacrificial ox, “earth-em- 
bleming. c 1630 Druhh. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 33/2 
The earth and“earth-embracinR sea did shake. 1870 Bryant 
Homer I. ix. 374 They offered prayer To earth-embracing 
Neptune. 1883 Proctor in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 566 The 
“earth-fashioning power of vulcanian forces. x66x K. W. 
Conf. Charac Usurer ( 1 860) 94 This miserable “earthgrub- 
ber doth . . acquire this trash with vexatloxx* 1869 Sturgeon 
Treat. Dav. Ps. xv. 2 True believers do not . .bend double as 
earth-grubbers, stac Huntington Banhqf Faith 34 Find- 
ing nothing could be done with the “earth-holders, 1. . deter- 
mined to build my stories in the heaven* t|f8 J. Dickenson 
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Greens im Cane, <1878) 134 •Earth-Incinerating Attn** 
womb* big twolne with flame*. 1719 Da Foe Crusoe (1840) 
IX. xlv. 38s Potter* and *earth- makers; that U to say, people 
that tempered the earth for the China ware. *570 Bi lungs- 
ley Em lid xit. xvni. 380 GeometruL that Is, *Earthmea*ur- 
ing. 1816 Byron Ch. liar, in. act. The peak Of *earth- 
o'ergnring mountains. 1839 Bailey Festus xix, (1848) 906 
The broad and upturned base Of that * earth -piercing altar 
pyramid. 264 6 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 1 . 34 High, and 
nurgr d Soules Leave Time and Place, to dull *earthporing 
fooles. 411631 Dravton Wks. 11 . 470 (Jod.) The *<sarth- 
refreshing Sun.. his golden head dotn run Far under us. 
1615 T. Adam* Spiritual Naxng. 34 • Earth scrapers .that 
would dig to the Center to exhale riches. 1646 (>. Daniel 
Potms Wks. 1878 1 . 13 A low bruit Affection .which binds 
In Sensuall Fetters, fowe *F.arth-*eeking minds. 1875 E. 
White Ltf* tn Ckrtst 1. i. (1878) 3 Wearing so many 
crowns, as * Earth-subduer, Legislator. 1387 Trkvisa Hir- 
den (Rolls) HI. 31 pi* kyng [Axariax] louede wel *erbe lei- 
ynge, 138a Wvcur 1 Car iii. 0 ?e ben the erthe tilyinge 
of Cod. 139a Shake, Rom . 4 Jul 1. ii. as * Earth tread ing 
starres, that make darke heauen light. 1611 Shakb. Cymo. 
v. iv. 42 This ’earth-vexing smart. 1477 in York r Myst. 
In trod. 3i note, Garthyncrs, *erthe wallers, pavers, dykers. 
1885 Sir R. Rawunson in Pail Mall G, 17 Jan. i/a stock- 
port, where men had been set to test work at •earth-wheel- 
ing. 187s H. Macmillan True Vine ii. 57 *' Earth-worker,' 
as the original word lot husbandman should be rendered. 

3. instrumental with passive pple., as earth - 
’blinded, - dimmed , -fed, - rampirea , * stained \ -ivont. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. hi. viii. Thou the *Earih- 
blinded summonest both Past and Future. 1884 W. G. 
Homjkh in Chr. World Pulpit 13 Nov. 310/3 Our •earth- 
dimmed souls. 1609 11 Jonboh Volpcne 111 vii, # F.arth-fed 
Minds That never tasted the true Hcav’n of love. 2649 
l». Daniel Trinarxh ., Hen. V, cli, •Earth-rampeir'd Ears, 
expect the Drum to Call. 1837 Keblk Chr. Y. 34 th S unit, 
after Trtn., The •earth-stained spright Whose wakeful 
musing* are of guilt and fear. 1866 E. Peacock Eng. CM. 
Furniture 17J The •earth- worn face of the living. 

4. adverbial with adjs. or vbl. sbs. Chiefly loca- 
tive and originative (in, on, near to the earth; from, 
of the earth), and similativc (a* the earth) ; as in 
earth - bedded, - bound , -halved, - bred , •bur rower, 
’Coloured, -creeping, - ejected \ -gaping, - gravelling , 
-lent, -low, -made, -nurtured, -proud, -rooted, -sprung, 
-turned, • undone , -wide. 

1813 Scott Rokeby 11. xv, Yon •earth-bedded jetting-stone. 
**>5 Shakb. Maeb. iv. i. 96 Who can., bid the Tree Vnfixe 
his # carth. bound RootT 1869 G. Smith Autumn iv. in 
Mactn. Mae. XI II. 54 •Earth-oow’d tree*. 1994 7 Greene 
Selimns Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 385 •Earth-bred brethren, 
which once Heapte hill on hill to scale the starrie skie. 1603 
H. C ROB he Vertues Commw. (1878) po Earth-bred wormes, 

. . will stand vpon terraes of gentilitie. 1633 May Hetr in 
Hail. Dodsley 1 1 517 The earth-bred thoughts of bis gross 
soul. . *“3 Wood in Longm. Mag. Dec. 16a The mole is an 
• earth-burro wcr. 1877 Daily Newt x N ov. 5/7 We reached 
Ihcla at dark, •earth -coloured, wet and out of spirits. 
1981 Sidney Apot . Poesie (163a) 530 So # carth-crceping a 
mind, that it cannot lift itself vp to looke to the skies of 
Poetry. 18x9 Smklley P route th. Vnb. it. ii, The earth- 
creeping breere. x886 Proctor in 19/A Cent. May 694 The 
orbit, had been that of the *carth-eiccted comet. *** 
1 * its • Geffrey Str F. Drake (1881) 31 •Earth -gaping 
Chasma's, that mishap aboades. 164s H. More Song of 
Soul 1 111. xxxviii. This Province . . is hight *earth-grovel. 
ling Autery. <839 Hailey Festus vi. (1848) 61 With every 
•earthlent ray ol every star Holy and special influence* 
are. x6oo Tourneur Trans/. Met. cdxxxii, With fleecy 
Wooll, that hung on •earth -low brakes. 1849 Harr 
Par. Serm, II. 416 Everything •earth-made has a weight 
in it which drags it down to earth. x88t H. Phillips 
tr. Chamtsso's Faust 15 Woe and wail l earth -bom, 
•earth -nurtured t 1868 Hawthorns Amer. Note-bks. 
(1879) 1 . 318 Weary •earth • plodders. 1847 Emerson 
Poems (1857) 70 *Earth-proud, proud of the earth which 
i* not theirs. 1871 G. M AC DONALD SOHgS of DaVS Or Ntt. 
31 The long grass . . an •earth-rooted sea. 1614 K. Taylor 
llog lost Pearl in Dodsley (1780) VI. 413 Tortur'd by the 
weak asmiUmenu Of *earth-*prung griefs, a 1849 J. C. Man- 
can Poems (1830) 74 Earthsprung mothers, 01 on earthly 
name, Doomed to die. 1618 Braithwait Dtscr . Death, 
•Earth-turned, molc-eied, flesh-hook, that puls u* hence. 
1890 Mrs. Browning Poems 1 . 313 As one God -satisfied and 
^earth-undone. 1869 R. S. Hawker Quest. Sangraal 4 
The •Earth wide Judge, Pilate the Roman. 

II. Special comb. : earth - almonds, 4 the 
corms of Cy perns esculent us ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
earth-bags - sand-bags ^ Adm. Smyth) ; see earth- 
sack ; earth-balls, truffles, Tuber cibarium (Brit- 
ten and Holland) ; + earth-bath, a kind of medical 
treatment in which the patient was buried up to 
the shoulders in the ground; earth - battery 
(Electr.), a battery formed by burying two voltaic 
elements in the earth some distance apart ; earth- 
bed, a bed upon the ground ; the grave ; + earth- 
bind, some creeping plant ; earth-bob, a maggot, 
the larva of a beetle; + earth-ooal, coal as dis- 
tinguished from charcoal ; earth-oar (see quot.) ; 
earth-ohestnut* E arth-nut; + earth-chine, a 
cleft in the earth ; earth-closet, a substitute for 
a water-closet, in which earth is used as a deodor- 
ising agent ; earth-current ( Electr .), an irregular 
current due to the earth, which affects telegraph 
wires so as to render them temporarily useless 
for communication ; + earth-dog, a terrier ; earth- 
drake, mod. rendering of OE. ejoHS-draea earth* 
dragon ; i earth-flax, some mineral, possibly as- 
bestos ; earth-flea, earth-fly, «* Cmoo ; earth- 
foam, a variety of Aphrite 5 earth-fork, a digging 


fork ; earth-gall, the Lesser Centaury, Eryihrxa 
Centaurium ; earth-hog — Aabd-vark ; earth- 
house, an underground chamber or dwelling ; fig. 
the grave ; earth-hunger, a disease characterized 
by a morbid craving for eating earth ; fig. desire 
to Dossess land, greed of territory; + earth-ivy 
■■uroukd-ivy ; t earth-lice, transl. 'L.pedunculi 
terrm (see quot.) ; earth-marl, marl containing 
a large proportion of day ; earth- moss, the 
genus Pnascum (Britten and Holland) ; earth- 
mouse, the plant Lathyrus tuberosus (Britten and 
Holland); j earth - moving vbl. sb. — Earth- 
quake; earth-oil, petroleum; earth-pillar (GW.), 
a pillar-like mass of earth (see quot.); + earth- 
planet, nonce-wd a fugitive, wanderer; earth- 
plate (Electr.), a metal plate buried in the earth, 
connected with a telegraph battciv in order that 
the circuit may be completed by the earth ; 
t earth-puff; a puff-ball fungus (Nares) ; + earth* 
rto (Orm. eorperiche), the earth -realm, earth as 
a region ; earth-rind, rhetorically used for ' crust 
of the earth*; also fig.\ earth-sack, a sack filled 
with earth, used as a fascine in fortifications; earth- 
aoulpture, the physical processes by which the 
form of the earth's surface is altered ; earth- 
shaker, also earth-shaking ppl. a., chiefly used 
as epithets of Poseidon or Neptune ; earth- 
shaking vbl. sb., formerly Earthquake ; earth- 
ahine (.4r/r<w.)« E arth-light; earth-shock, a 
convulsion of the earth ; +an earthquake ; + earth- 
shrew, the Shrew-mouse ; earth-side, nonce-wd ., 
earthward side or aspect ; earth-smoke, the plant 
Fumitory (Britten and Holland); earth-spider, 
thcTarantula ; earth-spring, in electrical machines 
a spring connected with the earth ; earth-star, 
a fungus so called from its stellate shape when 
lying on the gTound ; also as nonce-wd., applied 
to tne earth considered as a ‘star’, and to lu- 
minous objects resembling stars; earth-stopper, 
one who is employed to stop up the 4 earths' or 
holes of foxes ; earth- table (Arch.), see quot. ; 
earth-tongue (Bot.\ Eng. rendering of the name 
of the genus Geoglossum (Treas. Bot.); earth- 
wave, a seismic wave in the solid crust of the 
earth ; earth-wolf, transl. Du. Aardwolf, q.v. 
Also Earth-afplr, -board, -born, -din, -fast, 

-LIGHT, -MAD, -WISE, -WORK, -WORM. 

1769 Nat. Hist, in A nn. Reg. 108/2 The •Earth-bath . . may 
be used with xafctyonly from the end. .of May to. .October. 
a 1300 Cursor M 6963 Ioseph ban* bai wit nam ledd, J>ar 
bat bam grof in *crth bedd. 1637 Nambks Microcosm in 
Dotlsleyi X. 163 My earth -bed wet with nightly tear*. 1877 
Browning La Satsiaa 118 Of all earth-bed*, to your mind 
Moat the choice for quiet, yonder. 1979 Lancham Card. 
Health (1633) 305 Headache of rheume, put in the luyce of 
white *Earthbinde into the noae. 1790 R. Brookes Art 0/ 
Angling 1. iii. 13 The *Enrth-Bobor White-Grub i* a Worm 
with a red Head. *787 Best Angling (a}, a) <57 The best 
bait for them in the winter is, the earth bob, it is the spawn 
of the beetle. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek.. * Farth-car== 
dumping-car, a car for transporting gravel and stone in 
railway operations, c xaao Bestiary 403 iA fox) go 5 o felde 
to a furg, and fatleS Sarinne, In ened lond er in •erS-chine. 
1870 Eng. Meek. 18 Mar. 661/3 He had converted a privy 
into an r earth«closeb 1871 Naeheys Prev. 9 f Curt Dis. 1. 
viil 333 The diy earth-cloect U especially valuable. 1807 
Southey Espruella's Lett, (1814! I. xa They bum •earth- 
coal everywhere. 1879 Thomson fit Tait Nat. PhtL 1 . 1. 1 376 
An unknown and ever varying electromotive force, .due to 
the earth (producing what 1* commonly called the 4 •earth- 
current *). *6t6 Survl. & Markh. Countr, Farm 600 The 
hunting of the Foxe and Broke . . is to bee performed with 
•earth-dogs, a toon Beotvu(T(Gr.) 9711 Sio wund. .J>ehimsc 
•corfi-draca ier &eworhte. 18. . Ogilvir, s.v. Earth-drake, 
cite* W. Spalding. 1609 Woodward (J.) Of English talc, 
the coarser sort is called plaister, or parget ; the finer, 
•earth flax, or salamander's hair. ( *® 7 * WATTS Diet . Chew. 
1. 349 A soft friable variety of it [aphrite] called •earth- 
foam. c 1000 Sax. Leechd.u. 186 Centaurian sume hataS 
hyrde wyrt sume •corfl Real lan. s6n Cotor., Repeyret, 
Feucrwort, Earthgall, Ccntorie the lesse. 1884 Miller 
Plant Names 40 Earth-gall, Erythrsea Centaurium and 
other plants of the Gentian tribe. 1731 Medley Kolben't 
Cape G. Hope II. 118 The •Earth-nogs . . are not un- 
like the European hogs, excepting that their colour ap- 
proaches to a red. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 246 Rom&ne 
him . . worhton •eor)> hus for bscre lyfte wilme. c 1*09 Lay. 
3381 Seouen ier wes Astrild i lessen eorfl huse [xau erk 
huse). a 1896 Longf. Grave 38 Loathsome is that earth-house 
and grim within to dwell S898 Emerson Eng. Traits vii. 
7 V#M Wks. (Bohn) II. n The •earth-hunger, or preference 
for property in land, which is Raid to mark the Teutonic na- 
tions. 1884 Graphic 9 Oct 343/3 The Boers . . whose earth 
hunger is notorious,will gradually 1 eat-up' all the surrounding 
territories, c 1990 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 990 Hedera nigra, 
•eorSifig. ct«69 Voc. Plan t -na m es la Wr.-Wttlcker 558 
Hedera nigra, oerkiui sllx Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 37 a, 
Take the lesse Shaving guss . . and Earth yvy, of eche two 
handfulL 1601 Holland Pliny II. 379 Some tearme them, 
Fedunculos terra, •earth-lice. WM A Hunter Georg, 
Ess. (1803) I. 336 note, A very considerable number of •earth- 
marl* are of astonyhardnes*. sfex Brlt.Husk I. 311 The 
origin of earth-marl i* a subject c£ curious inquiry. 1899 
All Y. Round No. 3s. i»6 The •earth-mouse (Lathyrus 
tuberosus), which the French peasant will not cultivate be- 
cause, he sayA, it walks underground. 138a Wyclir Matt. 
xxiv. 7 *Erthcmouyngts schulen be by plods. 1798 Bakes 


in Dalrymjple Or . Rep. I. *7* (Y.) About boo Families . . 
employed in getting •Earth -oil out of Pitts. 187a Lysll 
Student $ Geol. vl (ed. 4) 8 a •Earth-pillars with stones on 
their tops are relics of the country worn away all around 
them* 1591 Flokio and Fruites 14s Children, whores, and 
fugitiues . . A man must not belceue these runagate * earth- 
planets. 1989 J. Higins tr. Junius Nomenclotorifi . ) Mush- 
rooms, tadstooles. earthturfes, •carthpufles. c xaoo Ormim 
2313a Nan eorkli) kinedom Here upponn •eorWriche. 
2890 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamphl. iv. 8 On what a bottom- 
less volcano . . separated from us by a thin # earth-rind. 
Society . . in the present epoch, rests f 1871 Hartwio 
Subterr W. I 3 The history of the earth-rind opens lo 
us a vi»ta into time. . > 70 * Loud. Gao. No. 447*/* We 
began . . to fill the Fosse . . with Fascines and •Earth- 
Sacks. >883 Mrs. Prestwich in Gd. Words 643/* Glaciers 
and other agents of *earth-sculpture. 2647 R. Stapylton 
Juvenal 184 Th* •earth-shaker Neptune. 1846 Grot it 
Greece (1669) 1 . 55 The mighty Poseidon, the earth-shaker 
and the ruler of the sea. 1387 Treviba Higden (Rolls) ^V. 099 
Mam men us. . ordeyned Rogaciouns a^enst # erpe schakynge. 
Ibid. vii. xv. (1537) 380 b. In ytalye was an erth-sakynge 
that dured xl dayes. 1634 Milton Comus 869 By the •earth- 
shaking Neptune's mace. *879 Longf. Masq. Pandora 111. 
bd. 8 The earth-shaking trident of Poseidon. 1834 Nat. 
Phdos. (U. K.S.) III. Astron. itl 77/a That part of tne moon 
which receives no light directly from the sun, may, by indi- 
rectly receiving it from the earth, become . . faintly visible. 
The appearance . » has received the name of # earth-shinc. 
1876 G. Chambers Astron. 87 The Earth-shine is more lu- 
minous before the New Moon than after it. c 1315 Shoreham 
X 24 Altha was an •erthe-schoke. x8x6 Byron Siege Cor. 
xxxiii, All the living thing* that heard That deadly earth- 
*hock disappear'd. 1693 in Phil. Trans ; XVII. 851 The 
Shrew-mouse or Erd. t. e. •Earth-shrew. 1B69 Dickens 
Mui. Fr. 1. xiv, The •earth-side of the grave. 1898 Sears 
A than. 11. ix. 326 On this dark or e&rth-sideof his [Christ'*] 
nature. 1883 Chawb. Jml. x Dec. 760/2 A common •earth- 
spider, the tarantula. 2881 Maxwrll Electr. 9- Magn. I. 
390 When P moves away from the •earth -spring it carries 
this charge with it. 2816 Byron Siege Cor. v, It* •earth- 
stars melted into heaven. 1839 Bailey Festus xxviii. <1848) 

M S Is the earth-ntar struggling still with death ? 1889 W. 

. Gibbon in Harper's Mag, May 913/1 The fungux 
called the earth-star, Geaster hygrometricus , a plant of the 
puff-ball tribe. 2880 Times 3 N ov, 4/5 There are huntsmen, 
whips, and grooms, kennel attendants, smiths, and •earth- 
stoppers to be employed. 1879 Gwilt A rchit . Gloss., • Earth 
Table . . the plinth of a wall. . or lowest course ofproject- 
ing stones immediately above the ground. 2869 Phillips 
Vesuv. ix. a6i Heat in some way generates the force of 
the •earth-wave. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 188 [In earth- 
Quakes] near the sea the water waves may be far more 
destructive than the earth waves. 

+ Earth, sb. 2 Obs. or dial. Forms ; 1 ierb, 
ir J>, yrj>, earp, ®rb, 4-5 erpe, 6 earthe, o- 
earth. [OK. \rf, WS. tfrp str. fem. (OTeut. type 
*arfi-z) f. *ar-, root of OE. grian, Ear vf to 
plough + suffix as in Birth. 

1 . The action of ploughing ; a ploughing. In OE, 
also * ploughed land' and 1 produce of arable land, 
a crop' (Bosw.-Toller). 

c 890 K. JElfrbd Bsfda iv. xxviii. (Bosw.) Da xeorn flasr 
aona up xemhtsumlic yr)> and w*stm. a 2000 Kect. Sing. 
Pers. in Thorpe Z<*wx (1840) 189 Feola syndan folcgerihtu 
. ben-feorm for ripe, fcyt-feorm for yr8e. 1398 1 revisa 
Barth. De P. K. xvii. xviii (MS,) pe more gardyne was of 
t wenty days crpe oper eryngc [ 1499 erthe ar eryenge]. 299a 
Huloet, Earth or earynge of Lande in some place taken 
for t> Huge of lande, as the first earth . . first plowynge styr- 
ringe. *573 Tusskr llusb xxxv, (1878) 84 Such lande as 
yc breake vp for barlie to sowe, two eorthes at the least er 
ye sowe it Dtstowe. a 18x3 Vancouver in A. Young AgrU . 
Essex I. 303 One or two deep clean ploughing* is all that 
can . . be required and one or both of these earths, under 
certain circumstances, had better be dispensed with. 

2 . The soil turned up by the plough on the edge 
of the furrow. 

*769 A- Dickson Treat. Agric. 375 If the earth* of the 
furrows are set on their edge, the harrows turn them back. 

Earth ( 5 jj>), v. Forms : a. Sc. and north, dial. 



1 1. tram. To commit (a corpse) to the earth ; to 
bury. (In Sc. formerly the usual word for this 
sense ; in Eng. writers only poet, or rhtt., with a 
reference to the etymology. ) Now only dial . 

2379 Barbour Bruce x hi. 666 And the laiff . . In -to gret 
pittes erdit war. c uai Wyntoun Cron. ix. xit. 7 Robert 
oure secound Kyng. .Wes erdyde in Skone, quhare he lyes. 
19*3 Douglas Mueis v. ii. xa The reliquies and bonU in 
fair Of mydivyne fadir we erdit heir. 2597 Totteiti Mi sc. 
(Arb ) 14a Though earthed be his corns, yet florUh shall hU 
fame. 2992 Greens Maiden's Dr. Wks. (1881-3) XIV. ai6 
HU liuelesse bodie. .Let that be earthed, .in gorgeous wise. 
1636 Da. Buckhm. Sp. Ho. Lords in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1650) 1. 377 If my Posterity should not Inherit the same 
fidelity, 1 should . . be glad to see them earthed before me. 
274* K. Blair Grave 169 Why thv ado in earthing up a 
carcase T s8o8 Poet. Register 73 we’ll earth her tomorrow, 
'Tis th* only wise method to bury one's Borrow, iSts-g) 
Whistle- Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. IL 100 But Lauchit din dee. 
and was welcomelv yirdet. 1875 Whitby Gloss , (E. D. S.) 
Forded, consigned to the earth ; buried. 


2. To plunge or hide in the earth ; to cover with 
earth. Also intr. (for refill) Only poet, or rhttorieal. 
Also Jig. 
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3. Gardening, To heap the earth over (roots and 
stems of plants). Usually with up. 

sSfS Sir R. Bulk ley, Maize, in Phil. Trans, XVII. 939 
It must bo earth'd up with the Howe twice or thrice m 
growing. 1719 London & Wise CompL Gar d >09 In dry 
Soils, you must Earth up a Uttle our Artichook*. 1790 
C Marsnall Garden, xv. (1813) 331 Earth up the planU 
frequently . . a little at a time, in order to blanch them. 
1881 Wmitbmkad Hope 8 The plant centres being 4 earthed ’ 
or covered over with a few shovels of earth. 

4. trans . To conceal in a hole or burrow. 

x6xo J. King Serm. 40 Beasts . . earthed in their thickets 
and bogges. a 163$ Corbet Iter Bor. 197 The cunning men, 
like moles, Dwelt not in houses, but were earth't in holes, 
b. rtfl, (In 17 th c. often tram f and Jig.} 

1609 Br. Barlow Anew, Homeless Cat A. 335 This wily 
Creature, fearing lest hee should bee taken By the . . sent, 
hath earth’d himselfe backe againc into the 9a page* 1696 
Artif. Handsomeness 137 He then retreats to this (strong- 
hold] of Scandal, and earths himself in this burrough. 17x9 
D'Urfey Pills IV. 36 He Earths himself In Cellars deep. 

o. intr. for refi. of the fox, etc. : To run to his 
earth ; to hide m the earth. 

idea Fletcher Span. Curate 11. i, They wil not die here. 
They will not Earth. Hkywoou Witches of Lane. 1. 

i Wks. 187a IV. 173 Perhaps some Foxe had earth’d there. 
«7 * % Guardian No. ias (1756) II. 163 Hence foxes earth'd, 
ana wolves abhorr’d the day. c i8ao S. Rogers Italy (1852) 
188 Once again he earths, Slipping away to house with them 
beneath. 188s Echo ao Feb. 4/a The vulp earthed at last, 
and had to be left for another day. 

5. trans . To drive (a fox, etc.) to his earth. 
Also Jig. 

*575 TuKwtRV. Bk. Veneris 339 We earth and digge a 
Badgerd. 17*9 D'Urfey Pills 1 1 . 370 The vixen’s Just now 
Earth'd. 1741 Young Hi. Th . iv. 96 The circling hunt, of 
noisy men. .Pursuing, and pursu’d, each other's prey. .Till 
death, that mighty hunter, earths them all. 1817 Bleukw . 
Mag. XXI. 37a The consciousness of having now faitly . • 
earthed the objects of this arduous search. 

6 . intr * (See quot.) dial, 

1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Earth , to turn up the ground 
«s a mole does. 

7. In Sugar-making . Hence Sartbad fpl. a . 

See quot., and cf. Clayed. 

* 7 * 7 ~ 8 » Chambers Cycl. II. «cv. Sugar, Earthed Sugar is 
that which is whitened by means of earth laid on the top 
of the forms it is put in to purge itself. 

t Ea rth-apple. Obs. [f. Earth sbA] 

1. In OE. ? A cucumber ; also « glossarial L. 
mandragora. 

e 1000 Mimic Hum. xi. < Cucumeres Jwet synd eortoeppla. 
c 1000 — Gloss, in Wr. -Wufcker 136 Mandragora , eoroappel, 

2. -b Sow-buead (? Cyclamen europmum). 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 300 Cankerous sores are cured 
with the root of Sowbread, which we call the earth-apple. 

3. ?The potato [transl. Fr. pom me de terre 1. In 
mod. Diets. 


EaTth-board. [f. Earth tbX (or perh. sbX) 
+ Board.] The mould-board of & plough. 

164 o Blithe Eng. Impror *. Jmpr. (1652) 190 The Shield- 
board, some call Breast-board, or Earth-board, or Furrow- 
board. 1765 Unt'v . Mag. XXXVII. 33/2 The plat, or earth- 
board, turned most of the carrots out of the ground. 1884 
Longm, Mag. Feb. 403 The 4 hardy rustic* still goes into 
the woods and seeks for an elm . . for the earth-boards. 
XaTth-boni, ppL a. poet, or rhetorical, 

1. Born by emerging from the earth : applied 

e. g. to the Titans, to the offspring of the dragon’s 
teeth of Cadmus, etc. Also « Autochthonous. 

160} Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 331 They had like the 
earth- borne brethren, wrought one anothers destruction. 
1774 Goldbm. Hat. Hist. (1776) VI. 403 Young turtles . . 
are seen bursting from the sand, as if earth-born. x8tx 
Carlyle Misc. <1 857) II. 324 I /easing still towers in the 
distance like an Earth-born Atlas. 1875 Jo wbtt Plato 
(ed. a) III. 41 Cadmus and his earth-born men. 

2. Bom on the earth ; of earthly or mortal race, 
as opposed to angelic or divine. 

1667 s ftiLTON P, L. iv. 360 Creatures of other mould, earth- 
born perhaps. Not Spirits. . * 73 ?, Wesley Psalms cxlvii. 11. 
vi, By all tne Earth-born Race HU Honours be express'd, 
b. trans J \ Of humble, as opposed to royal birth. 
1709 Edm. Smith Phmdra Hippol, l. ii. (1793) 594 Earth* 
bom Xycon may ascend the throne. 

3. Of things: Produced by the earth; arising 
from the earth. 

170a Rowe TamerL v. 1 , Behold the vain Effects of Earth- 
born Pride. s8io Scott Lady of L. 1. xi, Nor were these 
earth-born Castles bare. >884 Pussy Led . Darnel ix. 563 
The serene depth of heaven . . undimmed . . by the black earth- 
born clouds, which roll so far below. 

t Ea'rth-din* obs. For forms see EarthjA 1 , 
Din ; in 4 Sc. erdine, erding©. An earthquake. 

a 1079 O. E. Chron. an. 1060 On |>isan gere wen micei eor$- 
dyne, c sago Gen. Ex. 1108 Oc siSen loth wente ut of 
hine, brende it (founder, sane it erfte-dine. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 90499 An erth-din bar com bat scok All thinges. r 137$ 
Barbour Troy-bh. l 455 Scho walde horribile erdinge gcr 
be, Ande hydwuly wp raise the see. c im — St. Marga- 
rets 590 Son# wee herde a feltone here Of thonlr and of 
erdine. 1x440 Promp. Ptsrv. 141 Erthe qwake, or erbedene 
[K. erdyn, or erde qwave, P. erthdyn], 1483 Cath . AngL 
sir An Erthe dyne, or an Erthe qvake. 

Eartlldn ( 5 u>*ii), a. Forms: 3 eorifen, erthin, 
4-5 erjwn, 5 erhjm, (6 wdyn), 6- earthen. 
Alto Earthxrd. [app. not recorded In OE. ; the 
normal form would be WS. *ierftn, yrfm 

-OHG. irdtn, Goth, airfeins j-OTent. *%rptno-t , 

f. trfA Earth; see -IK.] 


L Made or composed of earth. 

a 1 bbs Auer. R . 388 A lefdi was bet was mid hire uoan 
biset ai abuten . . wiffinnen one eor&ne castle, o 1300 C ursor 
M . 37646 pou man bat es in erth stad pat es noght hot an 
erthin gadd c 1440 Promp. Part*. 141 Erpyn [toritten cryyn] 
or of the earth, terreuus. 1719 Dk For L rutoe(x^o) II. xiv. 
386 Die earthen floors we have in use in several parts of Eng- 
land . . as hard as stone. 1807 G. Cmalmkrm Caledonia I. it. 
it 343 A high earthen rampart . .running off, from a British 
fort. 1871 Palgravk Lyr. Poems 16 racing the earthen 
floor with solemn feet. 

b. Made of baked clay. 

138a Wyujf Jer. xix. 1 Go and tac the erthene lltil wyne 
vessel of the crockere. X48X-9 0 Howard Househ. BksA\^e\) 
150 Item, for ij. erthen panys ij d, 1517 MS, Aic, R , Gibson 
Master of Revels, Itm, dew for iiij dosyn erdyn dishes, y* 
dosyn, iii’uf. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, it, sjo The God of 
Wine, Whose Earthen Images adorn the Pine. 1713 L>k 
Foe Voy. round IV, (»8so) 10a Two hundred large earthen 
jam. 1800 tr. Lagrange s Ckem. I. 833 A tubulated earthen 
or iron retort. *®75 , Jowrtt Plato icd. a) I. 66 The three 
measures of wine, or the earthen vessel which contains them. 

2. Said disparagingly of the human body, or of 
the world. Sometimes transf. and fig, of conditions, 
qualities, etc. : Characteristic of the earth, merely 
material. Also in comb., as earthen-hearted. 

16 . . Lever Prayer in Farr’s S. P. 533 Let thy holy eyes 
reflect Their influence upon my earthen state. 1613 Kaki. 
Manlh. A l Mondoi 1636) 171 Nor will he care who shuts 
up his earthen eyes, when death it selfe opens his sou let 
eyes, a 1656 Hr. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660I 68 The best part 
or this Earthen World is man. 1853 Browning Gram. 
Marian* s Funeral, To make the heavenly period Perfect the 
earthen. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (18^31 an 
We know who is to he the guest ofthis earthen hospitality, 
- how much beauty, love, and heartbreak, arc to be covered 
in that pit of clay. 1876 Ibid. Ser. 11.15 For from a man. . 
be so rash and earthen-hearted a humility. 

Ea rthen, v. rare - 1 . [f. Earth sbJ 4- -en.] 
intr. To turn into earth. 

1839 Baiikv Festus v. (*848)39 While one so beautiful 
lies earthening here. 

Earthenware (5‘jJi’n,we«j). [f. Earthen 0 . + 
Wark ; until 19 th c. often written as two words.] 

1. Vessels or other objects made of baked clay. 

1673 Ray Joum. L<nv C. 39 The Town l Delft] is noted 

for good earthen Ware, as Stone-jugs, Pots, etc. 1717 Df. 
Foe Eng. Tradeem. xxvi. <1841) 1. 367 Earthenware from 
Stafford, Nottingham, and Kent. 179a Phil. Trans, 
LXX XI 1 . 270 When earthen ware is mentioned in this paper, 
the cream-coloured or queen's ware is meant. 1879 J. J. 
Young Ceram. Art 30 The manufacture of earthen-ware, 
b. In jbl. Kinds of earthenware. 

x8is G. Porter Porcelain i. 19 Efforts for improving the 
quality of common earthenwares made in Staffordshire. 

2. The material of which such vessels are made. 

X799 Med. Jml . I. 395 Pour it into a jar of stone or earthen- 
ware. x8xx A.T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) In trod. 40 
A trough of earthen-ware, divided in its length by numerous 
partitions of the same material. *873 Watts Fcrwnex' Chem. 
388 Earthenware is made from a white secondary clay. 

3 . attrib. and in comb., as earthenware vessel, 
-dealer, -man. 

i8xa J. & H. Smith Rej. Addr. v. (1873) 41 England is a 
large earthenware pipkin. 1813 Examiner 34 May 329/1 
T. Downes, High Holborn, earthenwarcinan. 1868 Guo. 
Eliot F. Holt 53 The light by which the minister was read* 
ing was a wax -candle in a white earthenware candlestick. 

Earthern a., corrupt form of Earthkn. 

1706 Svukt Corr. Wks. 184* II. S91 Your earthern vessel, 
provided it is close stopped, I allow to be a good succe- 
daneum. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 407 Beating also with a 
stick, .on the top of an earthern pot covered with a wet and 
wcll-atretched deer-skin. 

Earthfiuit ( 5u)>fast\ a. [f. Earth sb. I 4 - Faht 
a.] Fixed in the ground ; cf. quot. 1869 . 

c 1000 /Ei.kric Saints ’ Lives xviL (1885) I. 130 Sume men 
synd swa ablcnde (wt hi bringaft heora lac to eorfffacstum 
stane. 1668 G. Stephens Runu Mon. 1 . 199 No runic carth- 
fast monument of any kind . . has ever been found in any 
Saxon or German territory. 1869 R* N. Peacock Gloss. 
Lonsdale Dial., Farthfast , said of a stone appearing on 
the surface but fast in the earth. x88x tr. Hordenskialtfs 
Voy. Vega I. ii. 97 A box. .Axed to the ground with earth- 
fast stakes and cross-bars. 


tSsTth-ffriae, -grith. Obs. rare. [f. 
Earth sb.l ; tne correct form and the etymology of 
the second element are unknown.] An earthquake. 

1197 R. Glouc. (1810) 41 a poru out al Engelond so gret 
erpgrype [v, r, crpgrine, erpgrenc. erpe dene, er)>e denjper 
com. Ibid. 530 Erthgrinc strong mou aboute Leinte. 
f BftTth-nom. ? notne-wd. A contrivance said 
by Langtoft and his translator Robert of Brunnc 
to have been used by the English at the battle of 
the Standard, in order to discomfit the Scots by 
terrifying their cattle with a subterraneous noise. 

Langtoft’s words are * Homme dist, tymmert Englay* suz 
terre avayent-' The original source seems to be the follow- 
ing : • Idem archicpiscopus [Thurstlnus] , . fieri jutsit in 
viis subterraneU quaedam instrumenta sonos horri biles 
reddentia, quae Anglice dicuntur Petronces* (Life ofAbp. 
Thurston in Ralne Historians qf Church of York II. 966). 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (rfixol x 18 Yn ilk strete A way bei 
ordeynd an crpe horn. Ibid, pis was at Koutoa more, pat 
pe erpe homes blewe per pe Scottis mlsfore. 

Euthiness (s ipines), [f. Earthy a 4- •ness ] 
1. The quality of being earthy; the properties 
characteristic of earth as a substance or as an 
4 element \ 

>3§§ Trevisa Betrlh. De P. R. xvit. exxiv. ^1405) 685 Tame 
peres grene . . be soure : but in sethynge . wytn hony . . the 


erthynessc . . iberof maye be oorawhat tamjaryd. 1878 R. 
R(ussbll) Other 11. il l. x. 166 We find Bodies of more 
Earthincu of more easie Calcination. iTSO tr. Leonard us* 
Mirr, Stones 18 There is no stone but will, by reason of its 
earthine**, sink in water. 1870 Reads Put yourself in his 
PI, III. a?5 The waieHiad a foul and appalling odour, a 
compound of carthlnets and putrescence. 

t b. concr. Earthy matter. Obs. 

1418 Paynri l Saleme Regim. B lij b, ITie moyatnes therof 
(off leme] in conloylrd and some what altered to erthynes. 
1641 French Distill, i. (1631) io Tlie Spirit, ariseth. with- 
out uny eaithinesse mixed with it. >693 Kvklym De la 
Quint. Compl Card. I. 124 Having alulae «xtremi*ly sweet 
and simed, leaving no Earthiuess or Lees behind it. 

2. fig. Eakthunkbs I. 

xfw Walton Lives tv. 340 This dignity hath no such 
canniness in it, but it may very well be Joined with Heaven. 
1849 Kurkin Ser. Lamps v. | as. 161 There is dreaming 
enough, and earthiness enough, in human existence. *884 
D. Mitch ell Sev Star. a6j l*he eyes am living eyes, but 
with no touch of earthiness. 

Earthing (5 ipin\ vbl, sb. [f. Earth v. 4- 
•inu I.] Occas . attrtb. 

1 1. Burial, northern and Sc. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. *190 (Abel hod] at Ms erthing [Gbtt, 
birijng, Trtn. buryinge) all lede. 1 1371 Barbour Troydk. 
11. 2054 Nocht lange eftjr his erdlnge. .Egisius tuke to wyf 
Clctcmistra. X53S Stbwart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . 86 Euerilk 
clan had . . ane cummoun erding place. 

t b. The fctatc of being luried. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. *8041 pat stinkand lozarun fra vs Of lus 
erding be thiidd dni He loxed him. 

2. The Action of heaping {up) earth round a plant. 
1664 Evelyn Hat. Hor/Aijzg) 195 Several of which (vege- 
tables) .are most of them to be blanch'd by laying them 
under Littier, and earthing up. stss-xSoo Hailey, Earthing 
»■« the covering of Trees, Plants, and Herbs with Earth. 
186a Dri amer Hitch Card. 117 All that will be required 
aftcij besides these earthings, is a regular supply of atr. 

+ 3. Anchorage. Obs. rare. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angels 171 Our anchor casts 
deepe in heaven, where there is good earthing. 

4. a. The action of taking refuge in an 'earth* 
or burrow ; concr. the earth or burrow itielf. b 
Driving an animal to its earth ; perh. also used 
for Unkarthino. 

*597 /V. Return Parnass. 11. v. 830 Do you me&ne at 

the vnkennelling, vutapering, or earthing of tne Fox 7 1706 
Phillips, Earthing \ among Hunters, a Term us'd for a 
Badger's lodging. 1741 Compl. b am f Piece ti. 1 . 29c Having 
found a Fox s Earth, cause all his Holes you can nnd to be 
stout.. in order to prevent hu Earthing. 18*4 H. Miller 
Sen. h Schm. (1858) 33s Our party . . had its dog . . and my 
companions were desirous of getting his earthing ability 
tested upon the Imdger of the establishment. 

+ HaTthiah, a. nonce-wd. [f. Earth sb . l + 
-isH.l « Earthly. 

1536 Tindalk Exf. Matt. Wks. 1849 II. 87 But an if thou 
wiltl tiot come within the covenant of God. .thou art bound 
by these words so fast that none . . can loose thee ; no, though 
our earthish god whisper all hix absolutions over thee. 

Ea*rthite. nonce-tod. [(. Earth sbA 4 - -it*.] An 
inhabitant of earth. 

x8*s R Aytom Ess. a Sh. Char, a 10 We loyal earthites 
maybe pleased to think so; but what may the movnites.. 
say to such a notion 7 

Eaxthland. ff. Earth sbf y Land ] Arable 
land. 

Bw 6 C hart, Eigberht in Cod. Dipl. V. 64 Donon wmnt for dome 
sealstub off fiact yrdland. c xooo Voc. in Wr,-W01ckcr »7«> 
Arua, yrpland. 1885 Art hero/. Jrnl. XLU. 371 That 
slight dejK>Mt of mud from the river which is at present im- 
)>erceptibly converting them from carthland into marsh. 
EaTthless^ a. nonce-wd. [f. Earth sb I + 
-LK8H.1 Unencumbered by earth (by the body). 

18x7 Byron Maifrtd 111. iv. 15a He's gone— his soul has 
ta’cn his earthless flight. 

Earth-light. Astron. The partial illumina- 
tion of the dark portion of the moon’* surface by 
light reflected from the earth; •- carth-shitie 9 q.v. 
in Earth sbA B. II. 

1833 Sir J. Hkrsciikl Astron. vi. 223 It [the earth] then 
illuminates its [the moon’s) dark half by strong earth-light. 
187a Moseley Astron. xlvii. 150 In the conical shadow there 
is absolutely no light (except, perhaps, some little reflected 
from the earth called earth fight'. 

Earthli&M* (d*jpliu£»). [f. Earthly a. + 
-njussJ 

1* Tne quality of being earthly ; the distinctive 
properties of terrestrial things; world line ss os 
opposed to htavtnliness. 

1583 Golding Cabtnn on Deut. exevi. 1213 When we . 
worship him [God], wee imagine not any earthUnessc in him. 
s6xs Cotcr., TerresternU . . earthlmesse, worldlinesse. 
x66g Wither Lord's Prayer 107 They in wlioin the firnt 
natural Earthlyness and will, are predominant. x8sa Shel- 
ley Q. Mob L (1853)4 Each stain of earthliness Had passed 
away. s8gs Hawthorne ‘Twice-told T II. xiii, m For 
often there was an earthJiness in his conceptions* 

+a. - Eahthinkha i. Obs. 

c 1539 Dkwes Ini rod. fr. in Palsgr. 930 The one (s pure, 
separate of erthlynesse. 1594 Mirr. Pol . (1599) 178 If of an 
earthly substance wee would make fire, we must first puree 
and purifio it from the caithlinesse, 1841 F bench Distill. 
y. <1651) 144 It is .. the earthlinesse that is so nauseous. 
1640 Fuller Holy 4- Prtf. St. v. it. 371 YulUtrs are said 
to smell the earthuoesse of a dying corps. 

tBsirthliag, ibA Obi. Forms: i ?rpOin«, 
t urplin* , 8 outhUng. [f. Eamb tb? + -limo.] 
A ploughman, cultivator of the toil. Perh. only 
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in OE. ; quota. 1200 and 1714 merely give the 
OK. word m later spelling. 

c sooo ASlfric Colloij. in Wr.-Wtilcker 09 Se yrbling uj ealle 
fett. a xaoo Fragtu. JEtfrU't Glass. (1B18) a U ruling. *714 
Kortkscuk-Ai.and Fortescue's Abs^ff Lim. Mon . 79 (The 
Anglo-Saxon) Korthling, is a Husbandman! or Earthling. 

Earthling sb* [f. Earth sb . 1 + 

UNO ) 

1. An inhabitant of the earth. 

*59 $ Nasmk Christ's T*. (1613) 124 Wee (of all earthlings) 
arc Of*]* vtmost nubiects. c 1630 Drumm. of Hayvth. Pot ms 
Wk.s. (1711) 31 Nature gax’d on with such a curious eye, 
That earthlings oft fyer deem'd a deity. 18x9 H. Busk Ves- 
triad 111. 176 Shall we .in absence be betray'd. Like puny 
earthlings by a faithless maid? 1830 Bailey Fesius xxiii. 
(1848) 297 Behold this earthling standing by my aide. 

2. One who is earthly in mind or deposition. 

X615 Rowlands M slant h. Knt . 35, 1 haue interiour ex* 

cellence that shines Beyond your earthlings gold and siluer 
mines. /1x65a J. Smith Set. Disc . v. 148 It is not gold or 
silver that the earthlings of this world seek after. x866 
Ak.fr Solti. Nat. A Man 11. 50 The cold earthlings who 
form the various embodiments of selfishness. 

Earthly (ouJrtD, a. For forms see Earth j/M 
[f. Earth sb . 1 4- -ly 1 .] 

1. Pertaining to the earth, terrestrial. Chiefly 
and now almost exclusively with implied oppo- 
sition to heavenly . 

97* Bltckl. Ham. 43 prem wiherweardan bcob Jnes marines 
synr.i xccwemrnn bonne eal oorblic goldhord. c 1000 Ags. 
(>osp. Matt. xxvi. 39 Witodlice ic sec$e eow b»t ic ne drincc 
heonunforfi of bysum eorblican wine, c 1175 Lamb . Horn, 
30 bu luuie bine drihten ofer. .allc eor&liche b»ng* a *soo 
Marat Ode 155 in Trin. Colt. Horn, 334 KSlate him ware 
al wclc and rroeliche blisse. .1x300 Cursor M . 1157 Hou 
Mild Hiti erdli Hess Duelle wtd be in sikirness. r 1300 .S/V 
Bents 3344 Erbliche man semep he noun . . Route a fend 
stolen out of helle. 14x3 Lydg. Pyler . Soto/e 1. xxx. (1859) 
33 Man, of heuenly nature and erdely very partyncr, knyt- 
teth to geders botne heuen and erthe. 1516 Pilgr, Pcrf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 1 A pilgrym that entenrleth to go to the 
erthly Jerusalem. 1600 Shaks. A. L. v. iv. 115 Then is 
there mirth in heauen, When earthly things made eauen 
uttone together. 173* IU kkli fy Alciphr . iv. $ 23 Wka. 187 1 
II. 171 Inis earthly globe is but a point in respect of the 
w hole system of God's creation. 18x0 Scott Lady 0 / /„, 11. 
xxxv, The pageant pomp of earthly mail. 1877 M 02 ley 
l bitv. Strut, i. 1 [The Cnurch] has taken her own way in 
claiming earthly sovereignty. 

b. Of or belonging to the material or lower 
elements of human nature. 

1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxiv, For she (knowledge] is 
earthly of the mind. X858 Robertson Lett. it*. 191 This in* 
fluence of the religious element of the imagination on the 
carthlier feeling. 

c. As an emphatic expletive ; — * on earth \ 

1753 Stciv art's Trial in Stats Mag. Mar. 132/3 What 
earthly purpose could the pannel serve by suen a.. piece 
of villany? x868 Rogkks Pol. Econ. iv. 37 If a man were 
alone on an island.. the precious metals would be of no 
earthly use. 

d. Like or resembling the earth, rare. 

1836 l .yi ton Athens { 1837; I. 304 'Thales, .maintained the 
stars and sun to be earthly. 

e. As quasi - jA with pi. : A terrestrial being, rare . 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 177 Let all earthlics and 

celestials wait Upon thy royal stale. 

t 2. Existing or living in or on the ground. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI. 1. lii. 17 Richard cry'de. . A Scep- 
ter, or an Earthly Sepulchre. 1658 Rowland Mou/et's 
Cheat . Ins. 11 oj Some earthly Injects . . arc bred in the 
earth, some in living creatures. 
f3. Partaking of the nature of earth, resembling 
earth as a substance, consisting of earth as an ele- 
ment; « Earthy*. arch. or Obs. 

*39 ? 1 'revisa Barth. De P. R . iv. xi. 96 Yf unkind melon- 
coly hath maystry . . soure sauour and sharpe and erthly is 
felt in the mouth. x«6« Turner Herbal (1368) 107 b, Penny 
ryall. .is made of a fyrie substance with som burnt erthly 
part. X578 Lytk Dodotns in. xiv. 335 The roote is . . covered 
with a tnicke rinde or bnrke, of a brownc earthly colour 
without. 16x4 W. B. Philos. Banc net (cd. 3) 15 The gristles 
are .more earthly, drie, and hard, then Liguamcnts. 1644 
Prynne & Walker Fiennes Trial App. 11 He said the 
mount . . was of an earthly substance tor a certaine depth. 
1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 64/a The Creatures were 
first generated of Humidity, Calidity and Earthly Matter. 
1770 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LX. 33a Metals and char* 
coal agree in consisting of phlogiston united to an earthly 
base. 177X N. Nicholls Carr. w. Gray (1843) 131 An earthly 
smell . . exhaled by the sun from the loose and fermenting 
mould. «•** Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvi. (1856) 433 No 
earthly covering masks the grinning rocks of Proven, 
f D. Pale or lifeless as earth. Obs. 

1588 Shake. Tit. A . 11. lit* 229 A precious Ring . . Doth 
shine vpon the dead mans earthly cheeken. 

fc. yf?. Stolid, dull; cf. airy, fiery. "I nonce-use. 
*6 6 m V ulcer Worthies ( 1 840) III. 394Nor so airy (English 
horses] as the Spanish gennets. .nor so earthly as those in 
the Low Countries. 

1 4. Made of earth or baked clay ; *» Earthen. 
rare and doubtful. 

1440 Promp . Pant. 143 Erthly [P. or of erthe mode], ter- 
renus , terrestris. K33 Frith A noth. Bk. agst. R as tell 3x3 
We have this, .treasure in frail, brittle, and eiurthly vessels. 
6. Comb. Barthl? -minted a., having the affec- 
tions fixed on the earth, world Iy-minde3 ; whence 
Xarthly - snlndednees, XortRly - wide adv , 
{notue-?itd.) t in an earthly manner. 

*593 Hooker Etc/. Pol. 1. xi. (x6u) 3$ To be earthly 
minded men. a 1665 I. Goodwin Filled h. Spirit (1867) 7 
An earthly fulness, which . . the children of inis world, or 
cAithly-mindcd men, do affect and set their hearts upon* 


1670 Each aro Coni. Clergy 93 A very earthly-minded man, 
and too much sighted into this lower world, x6o8 Hierom 
| Whs. I. 749 Suppress® within me all earthly-mindednesse. 

| XO91 Norris Praet. Disc. 358 That particular sort of 
| EarthJy-mindedness which wo call Covetousness. 1874 
I Tennyson Holy Grail 627, 1 speak too earthly wise, Seeing 
1 never strayed beyond the cell. 

i Earthly, adv. rare . [f. prec. adj.] ■» 4 In any 
wav on earth *, at all. 

18*9 Scott Rob Roy Introd. 36, I do* not know earthly 
where to go or what to do. 

t Earth - mad. Obs. rare . [OE. corfmata 
‘ vermis* in Corpus Gloss, for corf mala, f. eorpe, 
Earth sbA + majxi MathkJ An eartnworm. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 334 Tne earth-mads and all the 
sort of worms & grubs, are without eics. 

Earth-nut. Also 6 emut(e. 

1. The roundish tuber of an umbelliferous plant 
( Buniutn Jlexuosum , including B. Bulboeastanum ), 
called also Earth-chestnut and Pig-nut. 

, 875 Charter in Cod. Dipl. III. 300 (Bosw.) Of 8am cumbe 
in eorbnutena horn. 155* Turner Herbal t. D iij b, Apios is 
called also Chaniebalanos in greke . . and the same semeth 
to me to be called in Englishc, an emut, or an erthnut. 

| W97 Gkr\rd Herbal 11. ccccxxxi. (1633) 10 ^4 Earth nut, 
i Earth chest nut, or Kipper nut. 1715 Bradley Pant. 
Diet. II. s.v. Sallet, Earth-Nuts, when the Rind is pared 
off, are eaten raw by Country People. 1784 C’owrKR Task 
v. 90 Daws forsake the fields Where neither grub., nor 
caith-nut. .Repays their labour. 1879 Jefferies WildLi/e 
in .V. (*. 331 The earth-nut, pig-nut, or ground-nut, as it is 
variously called. 

2. Applied variously to other plants, as the 
truffle ( Tuber) t the Arachin, the Ginanthe pirn- 
pinelloides , and the Heath Pea ( Lathyrus macror- 
rhizus). 

, *548 Turn* r Names 0/ Herbrs (1881 ) 17 Astragalus, .may 
be culled in cnglish pco>crthnut. 1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
I. 83 A dish ot Truffles, which is a certain earth-nut. X713 
Petiver in Phil Trans. XXVIII. 6a Four leaved Earth- 
Nut. x7»s Bradley ham. Did ., Gcsse t a plant of which 
there are two sorts, one . . cultivated . . ancf the other the 
wild one in I^itin Chani.xlalanua, called by some Earth-Nut. 
at 854 Phytologist III. a6o (Britten) Uinanthe pirn pinch 
Itdtfes, L. The children eat the tubercles under the name of 
earth-nuts. 

Earthquake (5u)>kw^k). [f. Earth sb.i + 
Quake .v^.J 

1. A shaking of the ground ; usually spec, a con- 
vulsion of the earth’s surface produced by volcanic 
or similar forces within the crust. 

<1340 Cursor M. 20409 < Trin.) An erhenuake [v.r. erth- 
din] coom \>*t shoke alle hinge. 138a Pol. Poems (1839) I. 
252 The pesiilena, and the corthe-cjwake, Theose. .thmges 
Beoth tokenes. 1433-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 305 Aa 
thro an erthe qwakc. 25x3 Douglas FEneis vm. iv. 131 By 
fore of thunder or erdquayk wyth a clap. XE83 Stany* 
iiu rsi ARneis in. (Arb.) 73 Thee doors, thee laurel, thee 
mount with terribil earth quake Doo totter shiuering. 1635 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. ix. 156 After an Eartn-quake 
many new spring* .. discouered themaelucs. X719 Dk Fok 
Crusoe 1. 91, I plainly saw it was a terrible Earthquake^ for 
the Ground I stood on shook three times at about eight 
Minutes distance. x8ax Shelley Hellas 5 All its banded 
anarchs fled, Like vultures frighted. . Before an earthquake's 
tread. 1864 Q. Jrnl. Siienee I. 57 An Earthquake . . is the 
transit of a wave or waves of elastic compression in any 
direction, .through the substance and surface of the Earth, 
from any centre of impulse. 

b .fig. 

1641 Mu ton A nimadv. (1851) 188 Whosoever so earnestly 
lalxwre to keep such an incumbring surcharge of earthly 
things, cannot but have an earth-quake still in his Iwnes. 
166a Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 310 In this age, wherein 
there is an earthquake of ancient hospitals. 1835 L. Hunt 
Capt . Sword n. lviii. See where comes the horse-tempest 
a^ain, Visible earthquake, i860 Bright in Star 14 Mar., 
Inis social and political earthquake under which Ireland is 
heaving. 

attrib. 18x4 Bykon Ode Napoleon 30 The earthquake 
voice of Victory. 

2. Comb. a. alt rib., as earth quake fiend \ -gown, 
-pendulum-microphone, - shock , -voice, - wave . 

i8ax Shelley Prometh. Unb . 1. 38 The * Earthquake-fiends 
are charged To wrench the rivets from ray quivering wounds. 
1750 H. Walpole Let. Sir H. Mann 2 Apr., Several women 
have made ‘earthquake gowns, that is, warm gowns to sit 
out of doors all to-nightjan earthquake having been pre- 
dicted]. t88a Nature XaVI. 220 For the study of. .seismo- 
logical movements of the earth’s crust as revealed by the 
microphone . . Dr. A. V. G. Moccnigo. .has devised an ‘earth* 
quake-pendulum-microphone. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 188 
‘Earthquake-shocks are happily of rare occurrence in this 
country. Ibid. An ‘earthquake-wave U a vibration of the 
solid crust of the earth. 

b. instrumental , as earthquake-rifted, - ruined , 

- shaken , -swalloivcd adjs. 

18x9 Shelley Protneth. Unb. 1, New fire From ‘earth- 
quake-rifted mountains of bright snow Shook its portentous 
hair. Ibid. 11. iv, The lurid smoke Of ‘earthquake-ruined 
cities. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. iv. 340 Silent vil- 
lages, ‘earthquake-shaken, gleam in white ruin. 1839 Bailey 
Fes i us ix. (1848) xoa * Earthquake-# wallowed cities. 

Earth-quakes, dial. [f. Earth sb.i + stem 
of Quake t>.] 4 A species of quaking-grass com- 
mon in England ’ ( Treas. Pot.). 

1884 Miller Plant >N. % Earthquakes, Brisa media. 

Earthquaking, vbl. sb - ff. Earthquake 4* 
-INQ 1 ; in first quot. f. Earth + Quaking.] ’ 
fa.* Earthquake (obs.). b. The occurrence 
of earthquakes, o. attrib* 


e 1400 Maundrv. viii. 84 When the Jewes hadden made 
the Temple, com an Erthe quakeng, and caste it doun. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 31/9 The constant earthquaking has 
ceased. 

Earthquaking, ///. a . [f. Earth sb * + 
Quaking ; also C Earthquake + -ing 2 .] a. 
Causing the earth to shake. Also fig. U b. Sub- 
ject to earthquakes. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 73 Jove shaking his earth- 
quaking haire. xSae Shelley Witch All. xlii, The earth- 
quaking cataracts which shiver Their snow-like waters into 
golden air. 1881 Content^. Rev. Apr. 570 But here amid 
earthquaking shocks Whirlwinds rave around the rocks. 
x88t A the men m 27 Aug. ; That, .earth-quaking spot which 
wax selected by the Spanish leader for the site of nis capital 
(Lima). 1887 Hirst. Loud. Nm>s 79 Mar. 306/3, I nave 
travelled a good deal in earthquaking lands. 

+ Ea rthquake. Obs . [f. Earth sb. 1 + Quave 
sb.] « Earthquake. 

*3 * Wyclif Esther xi. 5 There semeden voisis . . and 
thundris, and erthe queues, and disturbing up on the erthe. 
c 1430 Lydg. Boehas I. iii. (1558) 5 God. .may cotifounde it 
with an erth quaue. 1540-1 Eivot Image Gov. (1529)67 
Where diuerse dices by earthe quaues had ben (rushed, and 
therewith defourmed. 

Earth-ridge, [f. Earth sb . 2 or *.] See quot. 

*796 Marshall Rural Eton. W. Eng. 158 Earth-ridges 
are formed in the field, either with mold hacked from the 
borders of it, or with the soil of the area raised with the 
plow. 1848 Halliwell, Earth-ridge , a few feet of earth 
round a field which is ploughed up dose to the hedges. 

t Earth-tiller. Obs. [f. Earth sb* 4* Tiller.] 
A cultivator of the soil. So in OE. and ME. Srtta- 

tllie, -tilye [see Time]. 

c 1000 AElfkic Gen. iv. 2 Abel was sceaphyrde, and Cain 
cor]>atilia. c 1*05 Lav. 22x07 He hxehte . . pa corftc-tilien 
1 1150 erpe-tilie*] teon to hcore enuften. c iM Chron. Eng. 
93 in Ritson Metr . Norn. II. 274 Bruyt hade muche fonc 
with him . T hat were erthc-tilyes code, 138a Wyclif Matt. 
xxi. 34 He %cntc his seruantis to the erthe tiliers, that they 
token fruytL of it. x6xa Davies Why Ireland, <$r. (1747) 
190 Over that 4 d. or 6 d daily to every one of them to be 
had and paid of the poore earth-tillers. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk % Setv. To Rdr, Off-cast words in the mouths of 
Handy-crafts-mcn and Earth-tillcrs. 

+ Ea rth-tilth. Obs. [f. Earth sb. 1 + Tilth.] 
Cultivation of the soil, agriculture. Hence f Uartli- 
tilther = Earth-tjller. 

c xooo Mt FRIC Colloq . in Wr.-Wulcker 99 Eorpttlp, agri- 
cult ura. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus vii, 16 Haatc thou not traucl- 
ouse werkiH, and crthetilthc maad of the hi^este. 1398 
Tiu - visa Barth. De P. R. xvn. clxxx.(i495) 720 Erthe tyltherx 
and kepers of vyncs. 

Earthward (o ipwaid), adv. and adj. 

A. adv. Towards the earth. Also fig. 

c 1440 Gesta Rottt. xc. 413 (Add. MS.) The Fadre loked to 
the Erthward, and fownde a peny. 1646 Jenkyn Remora 
28 Shall we run with the .swiftnes of the Roe earthward, and 
go a dull As*es trot heavenward? 1880 Daily Tel. 4 Nov., 
The. .outpourings of smoke. ..sink earthward. 

B. as adj . 

1870 M. D. Conway {tiile\ The Earthward Pilgrimage. 

t Earth-ware, sb . pi. Obs . [OE. eorpware, f. 
eorpe, Earth sb 1 4- - ware , as in heofonware heaven- 
dwellers, Intrhware, etc.] Earth-dwellers. 

^893 K. /F.i.fred Oros. m. v. § 5 Crist, .sibb is heofonwara 
and corSwara. c 1x75 Lamb, Horn. 139 Sunne dei blissed 
to-gederea houeneware and horde ware. <1x335 After. R. 
322 Al )>e wide worlde— eorde ware and heouene ware. 

Earthwork (5*iJ>w£)ik). [f. Earth sb. 1 4 - 

Wohk sb . ] A bank or mound of earth used as a 
rampart or fortification. Not in 1 8 th c. Diets. 

X633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xv. (1821) 385 The Eneiny had 
ground sufficient, .to cast up new Earth workes. 1830 Lykll 
Prine. Geol . I. 278 The remains of an ancient entrenchment 
. . ThU earth-work was evidently once of considerable ex- 
tent. 1863 Kinulakr Crimea^ 1877) 111. iii. 340 The Russians 
had thrown up strong earthworks on the banks of the river. 

Earthworm (Svij^wiXira). [f. Earth sb. 1 + 
Worm.] 

1. A worm that lives in the ground, esp. an in- 
dividual of the genus Lumbricus. 

1591 Peuci v all S/. Diet., Lotnbriz , an easse, an earth 
worme, lumbricus. 1594 ? Gkkenk Selinas Wks. x 881-3 XIV. 
230 We, like earth wormes lurking in the weeds, Do flue 
Inglorious in all mens eyes. X718 Quincy Compl. Disp, 148 
Earth-Worms, are often us'd in compositions for cooling and 
cleansing the Viscera. 2855 Owen Comp . A next. (ed. a) xi. 
028 The second order [of annelids] includes the earth-worms. 

2. fig. a. As a disparaging designation for a 
human being, esp . a mean or grovelling person, 
b. With allusion to the * worm *in the grave. 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. Kpw Ded. 2 This 
generation of earth-wormes, which place nature . . in the 
roome of the Creatour. x6ee Burges Pers. Tithes 39 The 
Couetous Earth- worme would laugh in his sleeue to see 
his elbow vnderiaid with such a Cushion. >684 Cmarnock 
Attrib. God (1834) II. 606 How should such an earth-worm 
. . be afraid to speak irreverently of so great a king ? 1869 
Goulburn Purs. Holiness viil 73 Apt to be smitten by the 
earthworm of death. 

attrib. s6e6 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Tkess. (1639) 33 God 
bo ordering the state of his eartn- worme Children. 

Earthy a - [£ Earth sb . 1 4 -t.] 

L Of material substances 'j That if of the nature 
of earth or soil ; having the characteristic proper- 
ties of earth ; resembling earth in some specific 
property. Of minerals : Without lustre, friable, 
and rough to the touch; also, containing ImpUii- 
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tie* of the nature of earth, as in Earthy Cobalt , 
Jfamatite, Mangatust, etc. 
i**7 Boris Orir. Formtt f Qual., The Earthy powder, 

I obtain'd from already dUtiU'd Rain water, idea Wood- 

wako Nat. Hitt . Earth (J .) Ail water . . is . . stored with 
matter, light in comparison of the common mineral earthy 
matter. 1707 M. Bailue Morb. Anat . (1807) 384 The kid- 
neys have been said to be converted into an earthy sub- 
stance. 1843 Post lock Geot. 935 Earthy Hmmatite Is found 
at Bardahcssigh. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric . II. 

903 An excess of vegetable matter is .. to be remedied by 
the application of earthy materials. 1863-89 Watts Diet. 
Chem . III. 814 Earthy Cobalt is a wad m which oxide of 
cobalt sometimes occurs to the amount of 33 per cent, s 877 
Green Pkys. Geot. ii. 1 5. 46 Crystalline rocks occasionally 
put on a loose friable form and are then said to be earthy. 

b. Of qualities, etc.: Characteristic of earth. 
So earthy taste , smell , colour. Earthy fracture : 
sec quot. 1817. 

1555 Eden Decades W. tnd. 11. ix. (Arb.) 131 The skyn is 
of earthy coloure. x6a6 Bacon Syh>a f 387 All sweet Smells 
have joyned with them some Earthy or Crude Odors. 18x7 
R. Jameson Char. Min. 935 When the fracture surface shews 
a great number of very small elevations and depressions, 
which make it appear rough, it is called earthy. 1839 T. 
Thom so m Chew. Org, Bodies 508 An earthy fracture. 1840 
R- t Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 133 The crispness of the raw 
onion, with tne earthy taste. 

o. Consisting of earth (said of the ground ; cf. 
sandy), or of material resembling earth. Said 
fig. of the human body, tsf. of a dead body. 

a i 486 Sidney Ps. xcvi ; Starry roofe, and earthy floorc. 
1593 Shaks. Rich . //, iv, u 3x9 And soone lye Richard ill an 
Earthie Pit. X593 — a Hen. VI , in. ii. 147 His dead and 
earthy Image, a x6$a J. Smith Set. Disc. viii. 380 The soul 
must be wholly dissolved from this earthy body in which it 
is so deeply immersed. 1854 Hooker Hirnal . Jrnls. I . ii. 46 
The. .egg-like earthy chrysalis of the Sphynx Atropos. 

II humorously. 

' 1836 Dickens Sk. Bos (1877) 69 A damp earthy child. 

1 2 . Having the properties of the 'element * 
earth, as distinguished from those of fire, air, or 
water ; heavy, gross. So earthy vapour. Obs. 

1696 Bacon Sylva 8 390 When they [flowers] are Crushed, 
the Grosser and more Earthy Spirit cometh out with 
the Finer and troubleth it. , *«4« W ilk ins Math. Matin' 
(I.) Lamps are inflamed by the admission of new air, when 
the sepulchres are opened, as we see in fat earthy vapours. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 76 The Clouds are attracted 
out of moist and watry, and also earthy Vapours 

b. fig. Grossly material, coarse, dull, unrefined. 
Sometimes with mixture of 1. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 65 The sense of 
touching, .is most earthy of all the rest. i6xoShaks. Temp. 
1. ii. 373 Thou wast a Spirit too delicate To act her earthy, 
and abhor’d commands. i«S Boyle Occas. Reji. iv. ii. 
(1675) 176 Men whom, .he was wont to undervalue, as being 
far more Earthy than himself. 18516 Emerson Eng. Traits 
xiv. Literature Wks. (Bohn) II. 103 They [the English] 
delight in strong earthy expressions . . coarsely true to the 
human body, x868 Nkttlksmip Browning ii. 74 The dumb 
striving of a humanity prisoned in too earthy a chamber. 

3 . Chem . Pertaining to the class of substances 
technically called 'earths’, or to one of those sub- 
stances; in mod. use, pertaining to the class of 
metallic oxides so designated, t Also quasi-jA 

1718 Quincy Compl, Disp. 10 The Particles of Sal Alcali 
do consist of earthy and acid united together. 1704 Sulli- 
van View Nat. I. 135 Bodies have been divided into six 
classes, saline, inflammable, metallic, earthy, watery, and 
aerial. 1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 40 Sulphat of Lime 
. .is one of the commonest of all the earthy salts that are 
found in natural springs. 1809 Med. Jml, XXI. 475 Earthy 
carbonates. 1 863-8* Watts Diet. Chem. II. 360 Baryta, 
strontia, and lime . .are sometimes designated earthy alkalis. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex . , Eastbourne. There is an eartny spring 
here of little moment. 

4 . Pertaining to the ground, or to what is below 
the ground ; dwelling inside the earth ; resembling 
a place underground. 

1665 Dryden Indian Emp. 11. L Wks. (x8sx) II. 313 Those 
earthy spirits black and envious are. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II. 106 Beneath the earthy surface of the globe, we 
shall be able to trace Its levelling and its dreadful energy. 
1848 Dickens Dombey(C. D, ed.) 36 Little Paul might have 
asked with Hamlet 'into my grave?' so chill and earthy 
was the place. 

f 5 . Pertaining to the earth in its geographical 
or astronomical aspect. Obs. 

« 39 B Trkvisa Barth . DeP. E. xiu. v.(x495)443 Theryuer 
Gyon hyghte Nilus. .and is callyd the joynyngeof the erthe, 
other ertny. >640 Wilkins New Planet 11. (1684) **5 The 
gravity and magnitude of this Earthy Globe, do make it 
altogether unfit for so swift a Motion. 1791-1800 Bailey, 
Eartny Triplicity [in Astrology], the Signs Taurus, Virgo 
and Capricorn. 

0 . Dwelling or existing on the earth ; character- 
istic of earthly as opposed to heavenly existence. 
Now only witn a mixture of sente 1, 1 c, or a b, 
at in the Biblical phrase of the earth , earthy , 
Hence comb., earthy-minded. 

1595 Shake, John ni. 1 147 What earthie name to Interro- 
gatories, Can task the free breath of a sacred King? x6oe 
Chatman End of Learn, in Farr's S. P. (1848) 953 Let a 
scholar all earthy volumes carrie, He will be but a walking 
dicionarie. 1619 — Odyss, vii. 390 The impious race Or 
earthy giants, that would heaven outface, a 1658 Cleveland 
Gen. Poems (1677) 167 O that in this case we were Earthy- 
minded. afififl diLTON P. L. iv. 583 If Spirit of other sort 
• .have oreleapt these earthie bounds, sow Norris Hiero- 
cits 19 As apt to dwell and converse upon the Earth, and 
inform earthy bodies, slap H. Neele Lit. Rem. 45 The 


latter [Shakspeare] Is of the earth, earthy, 1869 Sat, Ret*. 
13 Feb. sip The. .muse Urania is almost his only patroness ; 
from her eight earthier sisters be gets hardly any assistance. 

Ea*r-tra mp4t . An apparatus in the form of 
a straight or convoluted conoidal tube, used by 
persons somewhat deaf, to enable them to hear 
more distinctly. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 184 Perhaps Asclepiades was 
the Inventor of the acousticon, or ear-trumpet. 18*3 Byron 
Juan x. xxxiv, The ear-trumpet of my good old aunt. 

Eartu, obs. f. art thou : see He v. t and Thou. 

Earun, obs. form of are : see Be v . 

Ea r- wax. [f. Ear rAH A viscid secretion 
which collects in the external meatus of the car. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth . DeP.R. xvii. v. (1495) 606 Eere wexe 


is put thereto to make it [aloes wood] somdealc bytter and 
redde. 1319 Horman Vulg, 37 b, Earewaxe doth stop the 
entryngc from small bestis. 1573 A rt of Limming a If there 
stand any belles uppon the sisc. put in eare waxe, for it 
ys a remedy therefore. 16x4 T. Adams in Spurgeon 'Treat. 
Dav. Ps. xxvi. xo Far be from our souls . . that the car . . should 
be stopped with the earwax of partiality. 1791 E. Darwin 
But. Gant. it. so note, The ear-wax in animals seems to be in 
part designed to prevent insects from getting into their 
ears. 1876 Quain Anat . (ed. 8) II. 631 The cerumen or 
ear-wax is secreted by these glands. 

Earwig (I*\twig). Forms: 1, 2 e&rwioga, 
(1 eorwioga), 5 erwyga, lerwigga, erewygge, 
6 erwygge, (herewigge), 6-7 eorwigge, j ear- 
wick, e&rewigg, 6 - earwig. [OE. fanvtcga, i. 
far-c, Ear sb} + OE. wiega earwig ; cf, Wiggle v. 
to wriggle. See also Arwygyll. Cf. Fr. fcrcc* 
oreille, Ger. ohr-wurtn.] 

1 . An insect, Forficula auncularia , so called 
from the notion that it penetrates into the head 
through the car. 

cxooo Allfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wtilcker 12a Blatta , eor- 
wiega. ci 000 Sax. Leethd. II. 44 Wip earwiegan, jenim 
bait micle greate windel streaw twyeexe. .ccop on \>atl eare 
ne biS of sona. 14.. Voc. Hart. MS. toos in Promf. 
Parv. 143 note, Auriotus , a eorwigge. c 1450 MS. Sloaue 
4. 80 in N. 4- Q. in. VI. 4 Y" blacke flyc, y° erwyge, y J 
old waspys. X347 Salesbury Welsh Diet ., Pryf klustioc, 
an erwygge. xoox Holland Pliny II. 300 If an earwig.. 


an erwygge. xoox Holland Pliny II. 300 If an earwig., 
be gotten into the eare. .spit into the same, and it will come 
forth anon, a 1643 W. Cartwright Poems (1651) (N.) I’m 
afraid 'Tis with one wornij one earwick overlaid, 1797 Sw ift 
To Young Lady , To fall into fits at the sight of a spider, an 
earwig or a frog. 0x845 Hood Tat* of Trumpet ix, No 
yerbaf message was worth a pin, Though you hired an ear- 
wig to carry it in ! 

•ff Perhaps with a pun on heretic. 

1563F0XR/LJ M. (1631) Ill.xii. 988/2 Hewasonceat the 
burning of an Herewigge (for so hee termed it) at Uxbridge. 

t 2 . fig. An ear whisperer, flatterer, parasite. 

X633 Ford Broken If. 11. i, That gawdy earwig, or my lord 
your patron, Whose pensioner you are. x688 Pol, Ballads 
(i860) I. 360 Court earwigs banish from your ears. 1758 
Herald II. 46 The earwigs of royalty, .will not hereafter be 
suffered to mislead majesty by whispering, etc. 

8. Comb., as + earwig-brain, one who has a 
' maggot’ or craze in his brain. 

1599 Nashe Lent. Stuffs 74 Eight score more galliard 
cross-points, and kickshiwinsnes, of giddy ear-wig brains. 

Earwig (i-'iwig), v. [f. the sb.] 

1 . a. To pester with private importunities or 
admonitions, b. To influence, bias (a person) by 
secret communications ; to insinuate oneself into 
the confidence of (a person). 

1837 Marryat Dogfiend <L.), He was so sure to be ear- 
wigged in private that what he heard or said openly went 
for fiule. 1830 Dickens O. Twist (1850) 951/2 Suppose he 
waa to do all this . . not grabbed, trapped, tried, earwigged 
by the parson . . but of his own fancy- 1839 Btackw. mag. 
XLV. 767 Each secretary of state is earwigged by a knot 
of sturdy beggars. 1867 Smyth Sat lops Word -Ik., Ear* 
wigging, feeding an officer’s ear with scandal against an 
absent individual. 

2 . in pa. pple. ? Having a * maggot* or craze in 
one’s brain, nonce-use. 

x88o Browning Pietro 340 The people clamour, Hold their 
peace, now fight, now fondle, earwigged through the brains. 

Earwiggy (I*uwigi), a. [f. Earwig sb. + -y.] 
a. Infestea by earwigs, b- Resembling an ear- 
wig. Hence S*rwLg gin***. 

X870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose 1 . 82 A seat . . 4 1 don't 
fancy It.. it looks earwiggy'. 1865 Masson Rec. Brit. 
Philos . iv. 388 There was an inherent dogginess or ear- 
wigginess in the given kind of associable feelings. 

Earwi M (l-uwaiz), adv. rare, [see -wise.] 

1 . After the manner of an ear of com. [Eab 

17*3 Bradley Fam. Diet. II. s. v. Mint, The Great Mint 

. . has leaves like Sage . . with a good Number of Stems at 
the End of which it produces Flowers growing Ear-wise. 

2 . By means of the ear ; auricularly. [Eab sb.*\ 

1835 T. Hook G . Gurney (1850) I. vil. 193 Although i 

took the advice earwise, I did not act upon it, 
Ear-witnMft. [f. Ear sb. l] A person who 

testifies, or is able to testify, to something on the 
evidence of his own hearing. 

1894 Hooker Reel. Pei. v. 937 All which are present 
being made eare-witnesses. <636 Healey Rpictetug Man. 
lxix. 80 Let not . . the vulgar bee eare-witnesses of thy 
words, but eye-witnesses of thy workes. 1734 tr. Rolling 
Anc. Hist. (1897) L 1. I x. x8x Strabo himself was an ear- 
witness of this. 1850 Grots Greses il Ixiv. VIII. 969 The 
last words of these drowning men reported by an ear-witness. 
1870 Bowen Logic xiii. 433 The Testimony of eye- and ear- 
witnesses. 


mre. [see -wise.] 

’ of com. [Eab jAI] 


i person who 
etning on the 


t Harry, a. Obs. In 6 earto. [£ Eab sb* + -r.] 
Of the nature or appearance of an ear (of com). 

1578 Lytb Dodoens 11. xviii. 168 HU spikie Luftes, or 
earie fioures are greater, longer and fuller. 

Easalon, var. of Esaloh, a small buzzard. 
E»d (fz), sb. Forms : 3 eaiae, ays, ease, (4 
beaa, hayaa), 3-4 eUe, ala, 3-6 ea(o, 4 eaa, eyas, 
4-5 eyae, ayse, 5 aieae, (heaae), 6 a as, {Sc.) 
eais, eia, 4- ease. [a. OF. else, aise (mod. aise) 
fem., cogn. w. Pr. ais, It. agio (formerly also asio), 
Pg. aso masc. ; late L. type *asia, * as turn, of un- 
certain origin. 

The earliest senses of Fr. aise appear to be : i. cI 1 k»w- 
room ( ' espace libre aux cAtds de quelqu'un A. Darme>.teter, 
from Heb.-Fr. gloss xxthc.); a. opportunity. It has been 
suggested by Bugge that *asia, *asium may be f. Asa, a 
recorded vulgar form of L. ansa handle, used fig. in sense 
4 opportunity, occasion '. With reference to the sense 4 elbow- 
room’ it is remarked that ansAtns * furnished with handlos* 
is used in Lat. for ‘ having the arms a kimbo '. This is not 
very satufactory, but it does not appear that any equally 
plausible alternative has yet been proposed. Connexion 
with Katii U impossible. ] 

1 1 . 1 . Opportunity, means or ability to do some- 
thing (cf. Eahy a. 1). 

a xaas Ancr. R. 388 $lf |>er were cbe uorto fulfulten h* 
dedc. c 1930 Halt Meut. ij Man neiS h ut cine inakefi h*°fi 
a 1500 Life St. A)aMrr#**(lia)liwell 1848) 2 'Hie riche come 
. . and broghtc with them rychcs moche, And the pore come 
also And after there esc broght tho. 

II. Comfort, absence of pain or trouble. 

2 . Comfort, convenience ; formerly also, advan- 
tage, profit, and in stronger sense, pleasure, enjoy- 
ment. To take one's ease : to make oneself com- 
fortable. f To do ( a person ) ease : to give pleasure 
or assistance to. + To be (< a person's) ease : to be 
pleasing, convenient, advantageous. 

aim* Auer. R. 114 Grucchcfi jif heo nauefi nout oficr 
mete ooer drunch efter hire caise. rxajo Halt Me id , 38 
I-se swote eise widute swuch trubutl. at 300 Cursor M. 
3377^ Werldis worschip . . siluer and gold and esse f F. esc, C, 
cs, Edinb. ais] oflijf. X375 Barbour Bme 111. 623 Hot mycht 
nanceyss let hyr to think On the king, that sa sar wes stad. 
1393 Gower Conf. HI. 35 The woundes of his malady They 
[f. e. the hounds] licken for to done him ese. 1398 Trkvisa 
Barth. De P. R. xviii. xlvi. (1495) 807 Them that Hue dely- 
cately and in ease and rest*. CX409 Cato's Mor. 199 in 
Cursor M. p. 1672 Quen }>ou art in gode esc . [>ou h»nk on mis- 
ese. c X400 Rom. Rose 7500 We wolden, if it were your ese 
. A short sermon unto you seyne. c 1440 Get fa Rom. Ixx. 
386 <Add. MS.», I wil neper selle it . . for the aiese that it 
dothe me. 1503-4 Act 10 Hen. VI l, xxviii. Preamb., His 
Highnes is not mynded for the can of his subgicctes . . of 
longe tyme to calle. .a newe parliament. t5>3 Ld. Bur- 
ners Froiss. I. cccxcvii. 686 It was nat his ease to come 
to Tourney as at that tyme. 1535 Stew art Cron. Stot. II. 
653 He levisweill that levin intoei*. a Latimer Wks. 
1845 II. 479 Latimer '.—' 1 Good master Froloculor, do not 
exact that of me which is not in me.’ Prolocutor \ Take 
your case.' Latimer 1 1 thank you, sir. I am well.’ 160a 
Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 131 Any good thing . . That may to thee 
do ease ; and grace to me. 1651 Hoiihes Lrviatn. 11. xxx. 
184 The ease, and benefit the Subjects inay enjoy. 176a- 
yi H. Walpole Virtue's A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 234 
The General could not live in it to his ease. 1895 T. J ki - 
person Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 4 'The portion which came 
. to Mrs. Jefferson, .doubled the case of our circumstances. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess. Mattness Wks. <Bohn) I. 203 'The 
popular notion [of a gentleman] cnrtainly adds a condition 
of ease and fortune. .1870 Hawthorne Eng. Noted>ks . 
(1879) II. 2I 7 The occasional ease of rustic seats. 

f b. concr. A convenience, gratification, luxury. 

X393 Gowrr Conf. II. 38 Idelncsse .. sechcth eses many 
folde. 1484 5 Caxton Cur/at 3 b, Noman preyseth ynough 
the ayses that he hath in hys pryuate and propre hous. 1596 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 81 She can cause her prelate 
to dispence with her to nauc suche pleasures & eases. 
x8«o Parkinson Paradisi in sole (1656) 5 A Fountain in the 
midst . . to serve as an ease to water the nearest parts there- 
unto. a 1631 Donne Sertn. xxxix. 384 Uriah, .refused to 
take the Euset of his own house. 

8. Absence of pain or discomfort ; freedom from 
annoyance. 

* it 15 Ancr. R. 338 Nis he a kang knit sechefi rcste 
i 5 e nihte. and eise ioe place ? a 1300 Havtlok 59 panne was 
engejond at haysc. 1597 Mobley Introd. Mus. I wish 
you such contentment of minde, And ease of bodte. 1657 

S. Purchas Pol. Flying Ins, 276 There were more ease 111 
a nest of Hornets, then under this one torture. 171s Stpplk 
Sped. No. 80 F 1 They now no longer enioyed the Kasc of 
Mind And pleasing Indolence in which they were formerly 
happy. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 85 f 4 Ease, a neutral 
state between pain & pleasure. 179a Burkk Corr. (1844) 
IV. x The horrid scenes . . hardly leave one ease enough of 
heart or clearness of head to put down anything, .on paper 
to you. 1863 Gbo. Eliot Rornola 11. ii. <18801 IJ. 16 He 
wanted a little ease.. after the agitation and exertions of 

4 . Absence of painful effort ; freedotn from the 
burden of toil ; leisure ; in bad sense, idleness, sloth. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 110 He loveth ese, he loveth rest, 
So nc is nought the worthiest, c 1440 Promp. Pant. 143 
Ese, or reste, quits. 1577 tr. BullingeVs Decades (*502) 138 
Ease breedeth vice. 1097 Dryden rirg. Georg. 1. 184 The 
Sire of God s and Men . . Forbids our Plenty to be bought 
with Ease. * 7 \ R. Ellis Catullus * It tj Ease hath en- 
tomb’d princes of old renown and Cities of honour. 

b. Facility as opposed to difficulty. Chiefly ia 
phrase, with ease. 

s6io Shake. Temf. in. I. 30, I should do it With much 
more ease, stg/i Deyden Virg. Georg, iv. xjn With ease 
distinguish'd U the Regal Race. 1737 Pofe Horace' E/ist. 
it. i. xo8 11 m mob. or gentlemen who wrote with ease. 
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tljt Ruskin Mod. Paint, III. iv. xvi. 1 27 Another, .test of 
frestntti U. .the appearance of Ease with which the thing 
1* done. iM Tennyson Lucretius 174 Seeing with how 
great ease Nature can smile. 

o. Indifference, unconcern ; absence of hesitation 
or scruple. 

Ilol Bentiiam Sc. Reform 2 In your lordship it behold* 
it* patron aod introducer ; the author, it i* matter of ease 
to me not to know. 1818 Jar. Mill Brit . India II. v. viii. 
661 Where the Governor-General spoke of pensions with *0 
much eAse, he well knew, that in the circumstances, .a pen* 
sion. .little or nothing differed from a name. 

6 . Freedom from constraint ; an unconstrained 
position or attitude ; csp. in Mil. phrase, To stand 
at case : see quot. 

iSoe C. James Mil. Dict. % Rase . . signifies a prescribed re* 
luxation of the frame from the erect and firm position which 
every well-dressed soldier should assume. . To stand at ease 
U to draw the right foot back about six inches, and to bring 
the greatest part of the weight of the body upon It. 1830 
Marryat A infs Own xli, His usual * stand at ease' posi- 
tion. 1I31 Regal, fnstr. Cavalry 1.41 Stand at Ease. ibid. 
61 Sit atEase, 1853 Stocvuelee Mint. Encpcl. s v. Stand, 
To stand at ease is to be allowed, .a certain indulgence with 
regard to bodily position, with or without arms, 
o. Freedom from embarrassment or awkward- 
ness in social behaviour. 

1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 157 P 8 Enabled me to dis- 
course with ease and volubility, a 1764 Lloyd Whim, Wears 
his own mirth with native case, 183a Ht. M artinrau Hill 
4- Vail. iv. 65 Mrs. Wallace envied Mrs. Sydney the ease 
and kindness with which she conversed. 1853 Macaulay 
Hist. Ear. HI. 469 A certain graceful ease marks him as 
a man wno knows the world. 1863 Froude Hist. Eng , 
VIII. 91 She . . moved about among the dignitaries of the 
University, with combined authority and ease. 

7 . Phrases (senses 1-6). a. At ease, at one's ease , 
•\well at ease: in comfort, without anxiety or 
annoyance, unconstrained, unembarrassed ; for- 
merly also, in comfortable circumstances, well-to- 
do. b. lit (\ evil) at ease : uncomfortable, un- 
easy. +0. Little ease : used as n name for a prison- 
cell too small to permit the person occupying it 
to assume a comfortable i>osition. 

a. a 1*00 Cursor M. 13136 All war sett and ete at esse. Ibid. 
17651 He was gestind ful wele at a is. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
j. 228 He levy* at css that frely levy*, c 1430 Merlin xxii, 
397 Galosh in was not all at his e*e, ffor he was yet a-monge 
the horse feet. 1335 Covkkdai.k Ilosea ii. 7, I will go turne 
agayne to my firsthuszbondc, for at y* tyme was I better at 
ease, then now. 1668-9 Marvell Corr. cix. Wks 1872-5 II. 
268 If. .you have given us a rule to walke by, our discretion 
will be more at case. 1670 Cotton Espemon 11. v. 2x0 
Monied men . . amongst whom his Majesty conceiving the 
I>uke of Espemon to be one the most at his ease, etc. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 106 pa, 1 am the more at Ease in Sir 
Roger's Family, because it consists of sober and staid Per- 
son*. t8ai Svd. Smith Lett, cc, An old Aunt has. .left me 
an estate. .this puts me a little at my ease, i860 Tyndall 
lilac, l. | 27. 20a We all felt more at case when a safe foot- 
ing was secured. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. xxiv. 564 
He felt much more at his ease in the saddle than afoot. 

b. a 1300 Cursor M. 161x9 Mi wyf cs sumquat iuel at 
ess [ v . r . csej. a 1430 A’nt. do la Tour (18681 59 She . . was 
of euclle atte ease in this worldc. 1483 Vulg. obs Tereutio 
a a, lii. or .iiii. days 31U i was euyll att esc in my hede. 
«6aT,T avlor Gods Judgem. 1. 1. xx. 70 He feigned him* 
selfo to be evill at case. 183a Tennyson Miller's Dan . xix, 
Vou were ill at ease. .Too fearful that you should not please. 

a *690 W. Walker Idiomat. Angh-Lnt. 156 A little 
case (i. e. a prison). s8ap Heath Grocer's Comp. (1869) 93 
note, Little Ease was a place of confinement for unruly ap- 
prentices : it was situated in the Guildhall. 

III. Relief, alleviation. [Somewhat influenced 
by the verb.] 

8 . Relief or mitigation of pain or discomfort ; 
release from an annoyance. Const, from, of, 

1344-3 Act 34 A ^35 lien, VIII , viii. x Surgions . . 
mindingc onelytnetr owne lucres, & nothing the profit 
or ease of the discscd or p&cicnt, 1388 Allen Ad mom . 17 
Sum little ease and release of the tntollerable feares ana 
miseries, 170s J. Purcell Cholick (1714) *03 The Patient 
breaks much Wind upwards and downwards, and find* 
Ease thereby, 1709 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 61 That 
positive enjoyment, which sudden ease from pain, .affords. 
1773 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 61 That a great man may get 
ease from importunity. 1841 Lank Arab. Nts. 1 , m 
Liberate him, said the King, and give us ease. 

b. + To do one's ease : to relieve the bowels. So 
seat, f house of ease . 

c 1643 Howell Lett. (1655) L V 1. xviU. 28 It happen'd the 
King was come from doing his Ease. 1731 Swirr Strephen 
ft C. Wks. 1755 IV, 1. 157 Had you but through a cranny 
spied. On house of ease your future bride, c 1830 Rudim. 
Navlg , (Weale) 143 Round-house at the Head, Convent* 
ences or seats of ease for the officers. 

o. Chatxl of Ease : see Chapkl. So also (hu- 
morously; court of ease , theatre of ease : one pro- 
vided to relieve the crowding in a larger building, 
1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Make the stage a court of ease 
to the old Bailey. 1796 J. Owen Trot*. Europe II. 4*9 It 
seems a sort of theatre of rase to that called the National. 

0 . Relief from constraint or pressure $ abroga- 
tion or alleviation of a burden or obligation ; 
t redress of grievances. + Writ of ease : a certi- 
ficate of discharge from employment; transf a 
* bill of divorcement *. 

1376 Lam baede P crumb. AVn/(i8s6) xo? Hastings, Dover, 
Hitho (etc. I. .were the first Ports of privfledge. .although. . 
divers other places also (for the ease of their charge) be crept 
in. 1367 Fleming Contn. Hel tasked III. 1343/2 Thus was 
justice nunistred, and that execution to Gods glorie, & the 


ease of the common wealths greefc dispatched. 1643 Mil- 
ton Dit force il xvi. (x8si) 102 Salomkh . .sent a writ of ease 
to . . her husband ; which, as Josephus there attests, was law- 
ful! only to men. Cottsrell Davila’s I list . Er. 

(1678) 18 Having . . tried gentle measures, and . . found no 
Ease. 1679-17x4 Burnet Hist. Ref. % Mischiefs . . might 
follow, if princes get not . . ease from the apostolic see. 
. 6*3 W. Robertson Phraseol, Gen. 519 He hath a writ 
of ease given him ; rude donatus est, 

1 10 . concr. (from 8, 9) : An act or means of re- 
lieving pain or discomfort, of giving relaxation 
from burdens, an easement, relief Obs. 

1x440 Promp. Parv, 143 E*e, or cowmfort, levamen , 
consolamen . 1603 Florio Montaigne it. xii. (163a) 273 

Eases of griefes he reposeth. .in calling from the thought of 
offence. x6o6 Shaks. TV. ff Cr. v. x. 36 Till then, He 
sweate, and seeke about for eases. 170s J. Law Cohhc. 
Trade ( 17x1) 17a This ease, .of the industry, would chiefly 
and principally fell on the lands by two several way*. 
0x7*8 Pknn L\fe in Wks. 1726 I. 129 Dissenters receiv'd a 
General Ease, and enjoy’d their Meetings peaceably. 1737 
Whiston Josephus* Antiq. 111. iii f That [discovery of springs] 
was an ease to them [the Israelites suffering thirst]. 1747 
In Cot. Rec. Penn. V. 141 Required by His Majesty from 
th ose C olonies to be done in ease of the National Kxpence. 

iv. 11. Comb., as + cast-bred, -loving adjs. ; 
ease-and-oomfort, a leg-rest, consisting of two 
boards fixed in the shape of a T » t aaae-room, a 
comfortable lodging-room ; cf. Easement i d. 

1391 Troubl. Raigne K. John (16x1) 62 The ease-bred 
Abbots, and the bare-foot Friars.. Are all in health. 1649 
Ruthfreord Let . v. (1862) I. 47 lnyour house there are fair 
ease-rooms and pleasant lights. 1847 C'trss Blkssington 
M. //rr/WY(Tauchn.) 1 . 126 A bergfcre in each of the rooms, 
with abundant pillows to prop up her weak frame, and an 
ease-and -comfort to each, to support her legs. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 175 Around Hanno gathered all that was 
ease. loving, all that was shortsighted. 

Ease, obs. and dial. var. of Eaves. 

EM6 («), v. Forms : 4 eysy, eyse, (heise), 
eyss, (Sc.) eiss, eese, ayse(n, 4-5 eay(n, 4-6 
ese (n, 5- ©aae. [Prob. originally ad. OF. aaisier 
*= It. adagiare, f. L. ad to, at + late L. *asiu~m 
Ease ; but virtually f. the sb.] 

1 . trans. To give ease ( physically) to ; to render 
more comfortable, relieve from pain, etc. 

xrao Ayenb. 82 J>o bet bycb zuo wyse to loky bet body 
ana tocysyandtodelyty. 1398 The visa Barth. DeP.R , xvn. 
Iiii. (1495) 635 Iuy hathc vertueof rypyngc, of clenaynge and 
of easynge. f a 1400 Chester PL 11. (1847) 5 This woman . . 
That esead me this hasse. X413 Lydg. Pytgr. Sowle iv. xxxii* 
(1483) 81 Oftimes these armes wil bledcn to csen and com- 
forten the hede. 1333 Covrrdalr i Sam. xvi. 23 So was 
Saul refresjLshed, & cosed. * 5 »J. Mdkxx. Diotrephes (Arb ) 

7 Though it grieue mee to thinkc vpon it, yet it caseth my 
stomacke to tell it. 1809 Med. Jml. XXI. 56 He drank ft 
because it * broke the wind, and eased * him. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, Daemonic Love, Even the fell Furies arc appeased, 
The aood applaud, the lost are eased. 

+ D. To refresh with repose or food ; to enter- 
tain, accommodate hospitably. Also reft. Obs. 

*33®. R* Brunne Chron , (1810) 06 Toward Wynchcstre 
bain dight, his folk forto cysc. Ibid. 292 Sckc were h®** 
heised, heled bam of wound. 1373 Barbour Bruce xiv. 387 
Thai esyt thame, and maid gud cher. c 1386 Chaucer 
Knts. T. 1336 Theseus . . festeth hem, and doth so gret 
labour To csen hem. cs 400 Vwaine 4 Gam. 232 That 
night had i . . mi stede esed of tho best, c X430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 2816 Atuuearee. .into a feire chombre him ladd, And 
eased him ax a fre prisovn. c 1430 Lonelich Grail xlii. 543 
[Sc] that., they ben esed with the beste. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. lxi. 257 (Hnrl. MS.) His squier so^te an nost, for 
Rwiche a worthi kny^t to be cside ynne. 1630 Row[sonj/f«/. 
Kirk (1842) 513 To harbour more souldiers nor conuenientlie 
they cah lodge & ease. x6q« Blackmore Pr. Arth. vi. 457 
Boldly fall on, before their Troops arc eas'd. 

c. f To ease ttature (obs.), ease oneself : to relieve 
the bowels. 

f 1440 Promp , Parv. 143 Esyn, stercortso, merdo. egero. 
xj8x Mulcabter Positions vi. (1887) 47 Passage to aismisse 
excrements which easeth. x6ix Bible Dent, xxiii. 13 If 
thou wilt ease thyself. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 1. xxvi. 
(*7*5) *45 Whosoever easeth Nature in Apollo's Temple 
shall be Indicted. *877 F.. Peacock N.-lr. Line . Gloss . 
(E. D. S.), Ease one's se(f, to relieve the bowels. 

2 . To give ease of mind to ; to comfort, dis- 
burden, relieve (the mind or heart)* Also reft. 

c iuo Cursor M. 13868 (Trin.) He esed him wib wordes 
hende. c 1383 Ciiauckr L. G, IV. *700 And with oure xpeche 
lat us ese oure herte. 1483 Vulg. obs Terentio 6 b, I shall 
ese my mynde or hertt, animo meo morem gessero . 13*6 
Tindalb Matt. xi. a8 Come unto me . . and 1 will ese you. 
1631 Gouge God s A mrn*s iv. viii. 385 Torment [may prove] 
an occasion of easing the mind. 173* Pope Ep. Bathurst 
365 Some scruple rose, but thus he eas’d his thought. 1807 
Crabbe Halt of Just. 1. 29 Give me to ease my torturea 
mind. x8ao Keats Hyper, t, xxa And all those acts which 
Deity supreme Doth ease its heart of love in. 1848 Mac- 
aulay > Hist. Eng II. 294 The Chancellor, .could not well I 
case himself by cursing and swearing at Ormond. 

+ 8. To give relief to (any one suffering from 
oppression, or burdened with expenses or laborious 
duties) in wider sense; to benefit, help, assist 
Also (rarely) absol. Oh. or arch. 

* 33 ® R. Bbunne Chron, Prol. 84, I made it not lorto be 
praysed, Bot (blat be lewed menne were aysed. 1389 In 
Bug. Gilds (1870) 8 So bat be somme be nat so moche y on 
may be esed at wel as an oper. 1333 Treat. New Ind. 
(Arb.) x6 As though they would ease you with a &t trope. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshedlll. 1541/2 They were after- 
wards eased by pururiors appointed for those and ocher pur- 
poses. a 16x9 Donne Biatkan , (1644) >00 If that rule, .be 
. . a good guide in all perplexities, It will ease very much. 


>647 Protests Lords 1 . 15 The kingdom eased . . by the 
discharging of all unnecessary forces. 1633 U equhaet Ra- 
belais t. xiv, He . . gave unto each of them a horse to ease 
them upon the way. <697 Phil. Trasu. XIX. 746 Towards 
the latter end of Summer. . they constantly eased the Coun- 
try, and retired of themselves. 1761-9 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806) IV. Ixiil 7x3 The declared intention of easing the 
dissenters. 

4 . To relieve, lighten, set firee (a person, etc.) of 
(t from) a burden, pain, anxiety, or trouble. 

1303 Gower Conf III. 354 Thou shalt be esed er thou 
go Of thtlke untely jolif wo. c 1460 Fortebcue Abt. 4 
Lim. Mon. (17*4)75 His Son, King Roboham, would not 
ease them thereof!. 1306 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1331) 13 b, 
In maner easynge them of theyr labour. 1333 Coverdalb 
Ps. Ixxx.[lxxxt.) 6 He eased his shulder from the burthen. 
1573-85 Abp. Sandvs Serm (1841) 227 If this law were ob- 


Prague Wks. HI. 90, 

Gregory Gandergoo&e. .catches me by the goil. 1663 Char- 
letom Ckor. Gigant. 9 Nor, indeed, can I ease you of that 
wonder. 1607 Drydkn Virg, Georg, lit. 486 The Pastor . . 
eases of their Hair, the loaden Herds. 1723 Pope Odyss, 
xxi. 342 Ease your bosoms of a fear so vain. « 74 » Anson 
Voy. 1. vi. 63 To ease the expedition of all unnecessary ex- 
pence. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke F. vi. 76 To ease my 
mind of all worldly concerns. x86* Borrow IValet 1 . 34 A 
powerful priest, .has. .eased me of my sins. 

b. in pass, with prep, omitted, poet. rare. 

1 667 Milton P . L. iv. 739 [Adam & Eve] eas'd the putting 
off These troublesom disguises which wee wear, Strait side 
by side were laid. 

o. humorously. To deprive, despoil of 
1609 Holland Lisy xxxvu. xiii. 952 Having eased them 
[ex utos) of a great part of their prey, .he chased themselves 
to tho sea upto their ships, a 1639 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat 111. ii. (R.) He is sure to be eased of hi* office, 
though perhaps he bought it. Mod. The light-fingered 
gentry eased them of their purses. 

6 . To lighten (a burden, etc.) ; to lessen (an in- 
convenienced ; to assuage, relieve (pain, distress). 

a 1374 Ciiauckr Troylus nt. 950 And ech of low eseth 
othcres sorwes smcrtc. 1386 I.Tf ookkr Girala. /ret. in 
Holinsk. 11 . 152/2 And ffir casfna whereof he. .in verie deed 
had also promised, and deuisea how and by what means 
these charges might be answered. 1390 Shaks. Midi. N. 
v. i. 35 Is there no play To ease the anguish of a torturing 
houre 1601 R. Johnson K ingd. 4 Comimv. (1603) 1 12 The 
haven is not very large nor sale, but that Inconvenience is 
somewhat eased by an artificial! key. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Crosse vi, Ah my deare Father, ease my smart. 
S70X Cot. Rec. Penn. II. 109 ’Tis resolved that it cannot be 
eased or remitted. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) IV. 355 
The horse and the ass . . contribute to ease his fatigues. 1834 
Hr. Martineau Moral 1. 3 Machinery, which easeth maivs 
labour. 1846 M c Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1834) IL 133 
This conduct is found conducive to easing the rates, 
b. poet. To rest from, relax (labour). 

*7x3-20 Pope Iliad x. 543 Eased in sleep the labours of 
the day. *871 R. Ellis Catullus IxiiL 36 The rest which 
caseth long toil. 

6. To render easy, facilitate, tare. 

1632 Mass. & Field Fatal Dcno. 11. i. My miracle U 
eased. *667 Milton P. L. vii. 430 [Storks] with mutual 
wing Easing thir flight. 1793 Anderson Harr. Embassy 
China in Morse Asner. Geog. 11796) II. s»6 But with this aid 
in easing the passage, the beginning of the ascent has a very 
fearful appearance. 

7 . To relax slightlv (anything that i& too tight) ; 
to move gently ; to lift slightly ; to shift a little, 
make to nt. 

Mod. Tell the carpenter to ease the door a little. 

+ 8. intr. To cease, slacken. Obs . ; cf. 10 b. 

1383 Exec, for Justice (1675) 46 The remnant of the 
wicked flock . . would ease from their . . libelling*. 1873 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S ,),Ease, to cease operations, 
abate. Trains boun to ease a bit. 


0 . Naut. Often with away , down, off: to slacken 
(a rope, sail, etc.). To ease up: to come up 
handsomely with a tackle-fall. Also in forms of 
command, as Ease away l Ease off!: slacken out 
a rope or tackle. Ease her! (in a steam vessel) : 
reduce the speed of the engine. Ease the helm / : 
put the helm down a few spokes in a head sea. 
(Adm. Smyth.) 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 90 When the Shrouds 
are too stiffe, we say, ease them, xflge ibid, xvi. 76 To 
make her go more large , they say, Ease the Helm. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Largster . . tEcoute , to ease 
off the sheet. 1833 Marryai P. Simple ( 1863) sot Ease the 
ship with a spoke or two when she scuds. UUx Punch I. 35 
The dirty lad below, whose exclamation of* Ease her — stop 
her— one turn ahead —may one day be destined to give the 
word of command on the quarter deck. 1639 Gen. P.Thomp* 
som Audi Alt. 11 . xcv. 76 'The present government might 
have stood its ground, tf it had known now to ease off the 
rope handsomely. x86e H. Stuart Seaman's Cat ech. 8 
Luff and ease off the fore-sheet s88s Daily Tel. 5 July 2/1 
She retched like a phantom to windward of us, and. .eased 
away her sheets fore and aft, x86a Naurs Seamastship 
(ed. 6) *39 The tarings are eased down. 

10. Ian off. a- tram. To get rid of with the 
view of giving or obtaining refief, b. intr . To 
become less burdensome, 

1884 S. Dowell Hist. Taxation I, *77 It was an object 
with the king to ease off the business. HtUMemekeeter 
Exam. 1 s Oct oh To-morrow, .the rates are ukely to again 
ease oft s88jr Spectator 30 July tois/x Every effort to case 
off the Immediate pressure of the agrarian difficulty. 

Hence 1 m # 4 ppl a. 

183s Ord. f Rogue. R. Engineers 1 17. 104 The Arms to 
be carefully deposited in the Rack, with e a se d springs, s%y 
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M. Arnold Heine's Grot*, Poems II. 857 Cool drinks, and 
an eased Posture and opium. 

Butfttl (i‘*ful), *. Also 4 ©iafull, 5 oafu L 
[f. EaUB sb. + -FUL.J 

L That gives ease, comfort, or relief ; comfort- 
able, soothing. 

*173 Barbour Bruce v. 70 Myne auenture heir tak will I, 
Qunethtr It be eisfull or angry, c 140$ Wyntoun Cron. vi. xx. 
46 Wyth ojnre thyng Del esful ware to hare lykyng. x*8o 
Sidney Arcadia 111. 377 Wishing easeful rest to Pniloclea, 
1177 Holinshed Chron. I. 58/a How pleasant and eaaefull 
tne good lucke of those princes. 1607 C. Lever in Farr's 
S. F. x68 To make his burthen Easeful as hee may. 16a* 
tr. Gomalvio's Sf. Inquis. 1*3 A bed of flags which seruea 
them both to couch on. more paincfull a great deale then 
easefull. 1641 Milton CA. Govt. Wlcs. 1738 I. 67 It is 
neither easeful, profitable, nor praiseworthy in this Life to 
do evil, sfleo Keats Ode Nightingale 39 For many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death. 18*6 T. 
Hardy in Macm. Mag. ?o That easeful sense of accomplish- 
ment which follows work done that has been a hard struggle 
in the doing. 

2 . Unoccupied, at rest ; addicted to ease or in- 
dolence, slothful, careless. 

x6xt Cores.. Aiur , to be lasie, easefull. «x6z8 Raleigh 
Seat of Govt. (1651) 66 Giving the best of their grain 
to the easefull and idle. x6s8 Wither Brit . Rememo. in. 
18 The faire smooth way. of easefull Pleasure tends. x686 
J. Crook £>. Yng. People prof. Truth 4 Rest no longer in an 
easeful mind . . but sink down in deep Humility. 1835 
Singleton Virgil 1 . 68 W inter is easeful for the husbandman. 
Hence Ba'aefuUy adv., in an easeful manner; 
comfortably ; idly. the condition 

of being easeful. 

s6xx Cotgil. Ext re en la faille iu saute an ventre, to be 
ftilly accommodated, easefully lodged, a 1639 W. Whate- 
ley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 335 The diligent man takes as 
much content In his moderate labour, as the sluggard in 
somnolency and easefulesse. 1883 Brit . Q. Rev . July 15 The 
exceeding sense of comfort and easefulness. x686 Graphic 
37 Feb. a^a/x Standing with her hands on her hips, ease- 
fully looking at the preparations on her behalf. 

Basel (*•*&, ?‘z l). Also 7-8 easle, 8 eael. 
[ad. Du. ezel » Ger. esel ass. Cf. the similar use 
of Horbe.] A wooden frame to support a picture 
while the painter is at work upon it; a similar 
frame used to support a blackboard, etc. (In 
quot. 1791 a blunder for palette .) 

163a I. B[ate] Myst. Nat . 119 Provide a frame or Easel 
called by Artists. x688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 193/1 St. 
Luke, the Patron of Painters . . is drawn at his Easle work- 
ing. 1733 Belchier in Phil. Trane . XXXVIII. 196 The 
Trunk or a Skeleton fix'd to a Painter’s Ezel. 1791 E. 
Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 7 Many of the unexpected changes 
in mixing colours on a painter s easle. .may depend on these 
principles, sflsp Gullick & Tim as Paint. 199 The Easel is 
a frame which supports the painting during its progress, 
b. as the typical instrument of a painter. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. Hi. 223 note , Some produc- 
tions of his easel vie with those of Raphael. 

Hence Sa*8eldom (nonce -W.), painting as a 
profession ; the whole body of painters. Basel- 
picture, easel-piece, a picture painted at the 
easel, or small enough to stand upon it. 

X706 Art of Painting [ 1744) 308 He continued working on 
his easel-pieces. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. let. II. 306 
His easel-pictures are perfect models of colouring, xooo 
Sala in Comh. Mag. I. 578 This grandee of easeldom. 

EmsIssi (i'zl&), a . [C Ease sb. + -less.] 

1 . Of persons : Having no ease or rest. rare. 

z6w Vicars /Eneid 11. 9x5 Thus as I ceaselesse, easelesse 

pri’a about, In every nook, furious to finde her out, 

2 . Of pain or distress : Having no abatement, 
admitting of no relief. 

a 1E93 fL Smith Whs. (1867) II. 169 It will take from them 
all pleasure, and bring them to easeless, and yet endless, pain. 
1633 Drumm. op Hawth. Speeches K. Chas., Thou becalm'st 
Mind's caseless anguish, a 1770 Whitrfield Strm. xxxil 
Wlcs. 177s VI. xo Easeless ana endless misery. 

8. Destitute of ease in bearing or manner, rare. 
x8xs Monthly Mag. XXXI. 3 It is often accompanied 
with a punctilious easeless behaviour. 


EMUment (f -«n*nt). Also 4 eyse-, 4-5 ele- 
ment, 5 eemint, -ment, aysyament, (6 hose- 
ment), 6-8 eag-, 7 element, fa. OF. aisement, f. 
ais-ier, Ease v.i see -mint; cf. Anglo- La t. aisia - 
mentum.] 

L The process or means of giving or obtaining 
ease or relief from pain, discomfort, or anything 
annoying or burdensome ; relief, alleviation ; + re- 
dress of grievances. Now somewhat rare. 

1x386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 259 Some esement has la we 
ythapen us. c 1400 Dettr. Troy 7088 We exiled for eoer- 
more our easement to laite. 1583 Goldino Calvin on 
Dent, xviii. 10% In sted of easement he findeth himself 
tormented dubble. 1640-9 Sts B. Rudyard in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. 111. (169a) I. 84 They must . . be eased in their Goods, 
from the exactions, .of Pursevants [etc]. .And if the People 
have all these easements, yet if, eta 1798 Burks Let. noble 
Ld. Wlcs. 1848 II. s6o» I certainly stand in need of every 
kind of relief and easement. 1840 W. Howrrr Visits Re- 
mark. Places too Seeking a little easement of their swollen 
purses. <876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. ix. 403 He pro- 
mised its reduction to three shillings in the pound, en ease- 
ment to the landed interest offlve hundred thousand pounds. 

fb. Dogs of easement : dogs employed to take 
up the in place of those that are spent. Ohs. 

xM Surpl. A Marrjl Countr. Farm 60s Then also you 
must let slip some of your fresh dogs, or dogs of e 
to. spec. The relieving of the body by 
Vol. IIL 


r evacua- 


tion of excrement ; corner., a privy. Phrases, House, 
stool of easement ; to do one's easement. Obs. 

e i4je Life St. Keeth. (1884) 43 Schal hey (children) not . . 
make me Joule wyth her kyndely esement. 15x3 Bit. Ker - 
uynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 083 And se the hous of basement 
be swete and clene. 1593 Fardle Facions 1. v. 51 In the 
easemente of vrine. the men rowked doune. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Alter d la sells, to go to the stoole 
of easement. >634 Harington Salemes Regim . 3 Doing 
his easement, xyta Digby Epicurus* Morals 134 The 
soldiers, .found him in a House of Easement. 

t d. spec. Refreshment by food and repose ; 
hence, comfortable accommodation, food and lodg- 
ing ; * entertainment for man or beast \ Obs. 

c 1400 Ywaine 4 Goto. 3384 He hod ful nobil rest, With 
alkins estnent of the best. 1480 Caxtom Chron. Eng, clxx. 
155 He wold not abyde in Scotland in wynter season for 
esement of his peple. xg. . Eger 4 Gr. 337 in Fumiv. Percy 
Folio I. 361 Easment for me and my hackney. 1313 Fitz- 
herb. Sur v. I (1539) 5 A place of easement to put in cattel. 
x*|g Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 93 Meit and drink, fyre, 
cuuthis and easment. s8eo Scott Monast. xvi, He might 
have had less to complain of in respect of easements. 

2 . Advantage, convenience, comfort ; furtherance, 
assistance ; formerly also, gratification, enjoyment. 
+ Common easement : something done for the 
public benefit, arch, or Obs. 

c 1400 Dettr. Troy 3338 A place onestly ordomie for esmint 
of hir. c 141* Wyntoun Cron. vh. viii. 77a Wyth hare posses- 
syounys and hare Rentis Wyth wont Fredomys and Aysya- 
mentis, c 1449 Pecocjc Repr. 1. xx. xao Into esement of 
him silf and also of his nehbour, a man mai singe, pleie, and 
lauxe vertuoseli. x*8x W. Stafford Exam. Cow ft. i. (1876) 
x6 The reparation of such wayes, brydges, and other common 
easements. x6ot R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commit). (1603) aia 
Nature unwilling that humane life should want any ease- 
ment, hath provided . . the labour of cammels. 1791 Smbaton 
Edystone L. | 383 To leave our . . loose materials, stowed 
away in the store-room, . . was indeed a great easement 
to us. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxvii, I had the cast of 
a horse from Ferrybridge— and divers other easements. 

b. concr. Something that serves for an assist- 
ance or convenience ; c. g. accommodation in or 
about a house, as rooms, sheds, or farm buildings. 

c 1400 Maundkv. xix. 314 Schippes. .made with Halles & 
Chambres and other eysementes. xgoa Arnolds Chron. (181 1) 
x 38 Easmentis fixed vnto houses or to soile. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj .j Act Robt. /, 36 That none of them (our subjects] sail 
• .carle, .anie kind of armour : or horse, or other aismentis, 
to the comon enemies of our Realms. X703 Maundrkll 
Joum . Jerus . (1731) 38 Without the assistance of such 
easements. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 48 The bills in 
their houses (in Scotland] say they have different easement* 
to let. 

8. The right or privilege of using something not 
one’s own ; esp. in Law . (See quot.) 

X463 Bury Wills (1850) 33, I wille the seid Tcnete terme of 
hire lyff haue esement of the kcchene to make in hire mete, 
and esement of the welle in y* yeerd. 1998 Kitchin Courts 
Leet ( 1675) 3X0 A Way or other thing of easement. 1607 
Cowell, Easement, esamentum, is a sendee that one neigh- 
bour hath of another by charter or prescription, without 
profile, as a way through his ground, or such like. x 846 
Digby Real Prop. Hi. 154 If tnc purposes for which tne 
land of another are used merely tend to the more convenient 
enjoyment of another piece of land, the right is called an 
easement. 

Eager (rzai). [f. Ease v. + -kb.] One who or 
that which gives case or relief. Hence Is'ssrsis. 

1599 Greene Alfhons. (1861) 235 Farewell, Medea, easer 
of my heart. x6io Markham Masterp. 1. xciL 179 This is 
lenltlue and a great easer of poine. *63* Celestina xii. 136 
Kasercsse of my p&ine, and my hearts joy ! 1779 Johnson 
Lett. (1788) II. ocxxl 8a The depository of ner troubles, 
and easer of her bosom. 


t Ea’ftierly, adv. Obs. rare . Used for easilier , 
comparative degree of Easily. 

X494 Fabyan vl clxxxvL 187 He myght the more easyerly 
optayne the possession. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min, 
246 The lesser are more moist, easterly concocted. 

Easily (f zili), adv . Formerly compared 
easilier, -eat ; also Eabusbly. Forms : 4 aisle- 
llohe, eseliohe, eesely, eesili, 4-5 esely, esili, 
esyly, 5 -6 eaaely, 6 easly, eaailie, 6- easily, 
[f. Easy a. + -ly 2.] 

1 . Comfortably; without pain, discomfort, or 
anxiety, luxuriously, self-indulgently. 

c 1300 St. Brandon 393 Je schulle wende, AI eseliche with- 
oute anuy [MS. Laud 108, xo6 (Halliw.) has aisieliche]. 
ctyfio Wycup Whs. (1880) so To disceyue men in gostly 
goodis and worldly, and norischen hem esily in synne. 
c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 471 Vp on an Amblere esily [v.r. 
esely] she sat 11440 York Myst. xlviU. 398 Bclyve )e 
brought me of h* beste And mads my bedae full esyly. 
156a Act 5 Elis. xiL f 3 Persons seeking only to live easily, 
and to leave their honest Labour. s6oo Snake. A. Y. L. 
111. iL 330 The one sleepes easily because he cannot study. 
Mod. Tne patient rested much more easily last night. 


2 . Without constraint or stiffness ; smoothly, 
freely. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. v. Hi, pU puppis (the hinder 
part of the brain] is harde pat be synewis of meuynge meue 
pe eseloker (1935 easelier) ana be saner. 1939 Covebdalc 
s Setm. xx. 8 A swerde. .which wente easelyout and in. >999 
SHAKa Much Ado v. L 159 Sir, your wit ambles well; it 
goeteaeily. Mod. The window-frame fits quite easily. 

t8. without hurry; deliberately, gradually. 
Also, calmly, auietly. Obs. 

19B4 Chaucer H. Fame 1673 That through the worlde her 
fame goo Esely and not to faete. c seen Dettr. Troy **>8 
When Priam hade his prologe preched to ende, Ector hym 
answarede esely and faire. c 144s Anc. Cookery in Househ. 


Ord. (1790) 473 Let hit rtnne thorugh esiliche. 1483 Vulg. 
a be Terentio 7 b, Bere esily thy harme ft it shall greue the 
the lesse, son Tourneur Ath. Ttmg. 11. iv, 1 am ac- 
quainted with the way.. Lets easily walke. 1699 l.i>. 
Preston Booth. 1. 9 She reach’d her Hand easily toward* 
my Breast. 

4 . With little exertion, labour, or difficulty. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1009 So great a noyse . . Men 
myght hyt have herd esily to Rome, c tape Maun dev. xiv. 
s 60 The poyntes (of these contrcfetes) wu broken lightly, 
and men may esily pollische hem. c 1449 Pkcock Repr, 1. 
ix. 46 Withoute the clerkls. .lay pcr»oones achulen not esili 
littll and anoon haue the dew vndirstonding of Holi Scrip- 
ture. 1938 Starkkv England 11. U. § is (1871) 190 By thys 
mean . . tne controuersys . . schold easelyou be pacyfyd. 19*0 
Vknon Godly Satyngs (1846) 9 Whyche thing we may easly 
se in the nlstoryes of tne olde auncyent Jewes. 163? 
Houses Levtath. 1. xiv. 6% Nothing is more easily broken 
than a mans word. 8718 Mottkux Quix. (1733) IL *7 8 
Who might easiliest get out of the City. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 29 It is a . . better rule not to put off till to- 
morrow what we can do more easily to-day. 

b. In phrasci like easily possible , it may easily 
happen. Also easily (• beyond question) first, 
after L. facile princeps. 

1990 Swinsurn Testaments 143 They are more streung, 
nor easilie like to happen. 1999 Smakb. Much Ado 1. i. 7$. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh. 96 We name, things accord- 
ing to what they ofrenest or easiliest do seem to us to be. 
187s R. Ellis Catullus xlix. 6 He as easily last among 
the poets As thou surely the first among the pleaders. 
*883 W. Blaikie in Harper's Mag, Nov. 007/1 Harvard has 
. . easily the finest gymnasium In the world. 

6. With little resistance or reluctance. 


1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 30a The House of Peers 
. -gave . .easily (their consent! 1696 Kidgley Prat t. Physic 
s6 If it come from the Brain it (a Catarrh | afflictcth easily, 
long and continually. X711 Steele Spett. No. 1 53 P 4 Youth 
catches Distempers more easily [than Age]. 1713 Dk&agu. 
ukrs Fires Impr, 38 They easily bear with the smothering 
Heat of Stoves. *7*5 De Foe Voy. round W. (1840) 34,1 had 
too easily, and, 1 may say, too weakly, put that to the vote. 
*« 7 * Tennyson Last Toum. 401 [He] had thought He 
loved her. .wedded easily But left her all as easily. 

1 6 . Preceded by but : In a listless or indifferent 
manner ; hence, in a trifling degree ; with poor 
success ; indifferently, meanly, poorly. Obs. 

1479 Bk. Noblesse 39 Some peple endowed with worldly 

g ocnles.. . can not depart but easily withe finaume. >476 
ix J. Paston in Lett. 776 111 . x6a The Frenshe Kynge 
clieryssheth hyr [Queen Margaret] butt easeiye. 13x9 Hoe- 
man Vulg. 16 Some nonnys kepe theyr virginite but easely. 
Ibid. 34 For lacke of tethe 1 chain my meate but easily. 1936 
Remed. Sedition 16 Can they here goddis lawes, ye though 
they be but easily preached, and not abhorre sedition . . f 
7 . (Made) in such a manner as to be easy. 

*899 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 75 The staires .. are so easily 
made, that one may go them vp and downe a hors-backe. 

Easiness (F zinfs). [f. Easy 4 -nehh.] The 
state or quality of being Easy (in any of its senses). 
1 . Freedom from discomfort or anxiety. 

169s Ray Creation , The rest and easiness we enjoy when 
asleep. 

2 . The quality of being easy in attitude, be- 
haviour, style, etc. 

1967 Dramt Horned t De Arte Poet . A j, I followe flowing© 
easynes, my style is clearely marde. 174s Richardson 
Pamela III, 343 Her Easiness of Behaviour makes hint 
secure of acceptance, a 1791 Wesley Whs. (1830) XIII. 
378 Perspicuity, purity, propriety, strength and easiness, 
constitute a good style. X841 D’ Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 
551 Virgil .. wanting much of that natural easiness of wit 
that Owd had. 

8 . Indolence, carelessness, indifference. 

838s Sidney Def. Poesie (Arb.) 49 They are full of very 
idle eosines. 160s Shake. Ham. v. 1. 75. 1699 T. C(ockmaw) 
Tull ft Offices {1706) 307 Ruin’d by hts Easiness and 
Neglect. x8ag Houle ton Tracts I. xxx. 3 There was no 
reason for deferring it, but only just his easiness. 

4 . The quality of not being difficult or burden- 
some ; facility. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. MI. (1495) 173 Many and 
dyuerse boonet ben in the body and that for . . easynesse of 
mouynge. 8981 Marbeck Bk. qf Notes 727 No man. should 
with too much easiness* be promoted without witnesses. 
160a Shake. Ham. lit. iv. x66 Refraine to night And 
that shall lend a kinde of easinesse To the next abstinence. 
x6x6 Surpl. ft Markh. Countr. Farm 300 The easinesse of 
the purchase makes the profit so much the greater. 1800 
Stuart in Wellington's Disp. (1877) 37$ Bwidet easiness 
of conquest, they would find wealth. 

6 . The quality of not being harsh or exacting ; 
gentleness, indulgence, kindness. 

1483 Vulg. obs Terentio so a, Toholdechyldervndlr wyth 
shame ft gentillnes sofnes or esynes. s6xx Beaum. & Fl, 
Maids Trag. iv. {, Do you raise mirth out of my easi- 
ness? 8631 Hobbes Levlath. iv. xliv. 347 The Easinesse 
of our Saviouij in bearingwith offences, etc. 1748 Butlis 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 304 That easiness of temper, which . . 
is expressed by the word good -humour. x86e Trench 
Mirac. xxiii. 344 Behind a seeming severity lurks the real 
love, while under the mask of greater easiness selfishness 
lies hid. 

f 6. The quality of being eafily influenced ; in 
bad sense, credulity ; want of firmness, fickleness. 

a 16s 9 Daniel Coil. Hist. Eng. (t6s6) 33 The King, .work- 
ing vpon the easinesse of his youth, and ambition. 

CL 4 Court of Rome is Persons. . who practised upon their 
easiness. *7®i St amhope Paraphr. II. 496 The Envy and 
Spight of the Chief Priests and Pharisees, The Easiness and 
Fury of the Common People, a 17*7 H. Walpole Mem . Geo. 
II, (1847) III- vil. 174 All made advantage of English east- 
ness and dissipation. 

Ksstilg (r*iq), vbt. sb . > [f. Ease V. + -INO I.] 

3 
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The action of the verb Ease. Mostly gemndial. 
Also + taring-chair , a night stool 
1580 Hollvband Treat. Fr. Tong, A llegtance, an easing 
or succouring. 1598 Shaks, Merty W. 11. iL 170" For easing 
me of the carriage. x6a6 Bacom Syh ra | 757 The Staying 
and Easing of the Tooth-ach. 16*7 Capt. Smith Seaman s 
Gram. xi. 54 The casing of her Masts and Shrouds, for 
some ships will saile much better when they are slacks. 
1718 Hickks Sc Nelson J. Kettlexuell 11. $ 4a 149 The 
Easing and Pleasing many of his Poor Subjects, sees Smol- 
lett Ttumpk. CL III. 3 Oct., The doctor, .found Frojrmore 
enthroned on an earing-chair. 18*3 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build, 195 The taking away of an angle . . of the rail . . is 
railed by workmen the easing# of the rail. *875 ‘Stone- 
henge’ Brit. Sports 11. vm. it. | 1. 649 Easing and starting 
are of course the exact opposites of each other. 

Easing ('“ rig), vbl. sb* Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
5 oeyng, 9 dial, yeazin, 6- easing, [contracted 
form of Eavebinu.] = Eavehino 2. Also in comb., 
as easing-drops , -sparrtno. 

a 1400-90 Alexander 153* Euen als he esynges }ode ouer 
be he coste*. 1483 Cat A. A ngi, 1 1 7 An E synge , domic ilium , 
tii turn. 1580 North Plutarch 597 He. .lay without doors, 
under the cosing of the House. i6it Manchester Court 
Left Rei (1885) II. 267 Anoyed by the water w‘ h cometh 
from the easinge of the howne. 1761 J. Hutton Tour Caves 
(lions. (K, D. S ), Eatings, caves. 1897 )- Scholks Jaunt 
^1 in Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.), See yo, Tim, hoo »ed to me, 
iv ther is nah o felley peeorcht on th* ycazin’s wi’o choilt 
in his arms. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (K. D. Sj, Easing s, 
eaves, more particularly the eaves of a stack or nek. 

Easing (/’rig), ppl, a. [f. Ease v. + -inq 2 .] 
That cases, 

Goodwin Filled w. Spirit (1867) 39 He did it 
upon lightening and easing circumstances. 

ISaaki, early variant of Ask. 
t Ea'il*. dial . Also 1 ysle, 4 hi*-, huys- 
teles, 5 ieelle, isyl, ysyle, 6 Sc. isill, 8-9 Sc. 
aisle. [OE. ysle (app. wk. fem.), cogn. w. ON. 
usli wk. masc., embers, perh. f. Aryan root +etts 
to bum, whence L. Ttr-Pre. The mod. forms easle 
(17th c. ef\), able, arc phonetically anomalous.] 
Hot ashes or cinders ; see quot. 
a teoo Card man’s Gen. 3*553 (Gr.) Bcarwast wurdon to asenn 
and to yslnn. a 1000 /Elfkh: Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 146 
bauilla, ysle. c 13*9 Gloss. W. dc Bible siu, in Wright Voi . 

1 71 De falemetches, from hisclcs (v. r. huysseles]. c 14AO 
Promp. Partf. 366 Isyl of fyre .fauilla. c 1483 CViM. Angt ., 
\['>z\\c,favtUa. or a sperke. 1913 DoucLAS/ftwmx, i. 125 
Had sytten still, among the assy# cnuld And lattyr iaillys of 
thar kynd cuntre. 1891 Kay N. C. Wds. Pref. 4 (E. D. S.) 
Wc in Essex use Ea&les for the hot embers (or as it were 
burning coals) of straw only. 1783 Burns Halloween xiii, 
She fuff't her pipe wi* sic a lunt . . An aizle brunt Her braw 
new worset apron. 1874 .V. 4- Q. 10 Oct. 390 So ax to 
receive and enclose the falling aide, as well as the wax or 
tallow of the candle. 

lienee f ©aale-oake, a cake baked in the ashes, 
c 1440 promp. Partf. 261 Isylknkc, or chesekake, or cykake 
bnkyne vndyr askyx. 

t £8886* Obs. exc. dial. Also 9 ease. An 
earthworm. 

1991 Pfrcivai.L Sp. Piet., Lombriz , an casse, an earth 
wormc, 1998 Florio, Lumbrtci, little easxcs or earth- 
wormex. Mini. Devonsh. Dial Eases, worms. 

E&'Mtl, adv. Sc. Also easel, eissel. [f. 
East ; the mode of formation is obscure.] East- 
ward, easterly. Hence eaasel-gate, -ward. 

*8*0 Hones Brownie of Bodsb. I. 12 (Jam.) The wind being 
eis.sel. 1813 Scoit Guy M. i, * O, if ye get to eassel and 
wcxscl again, 1 am undone' x8x6 - Antiq. I. vii. 163 
'Wcue youwell a wee eaxd-ward.' 1809 — Guy M. note 
v, Damlie Easnibgate, Dandic Wassail-gate . . had their 
names from living eastward and westward in the street of 
the village. 

E&'isin, v. Sc. Also easten, eicen, -sen. 
[? repr, OE. *a f xnian, *ahsnian, (. oxatt-, +ohsan-, 
Ox ; cf. ON. kyr yxna 'a cow in heat 1 (Vigf.L] 
a. Of a cow : To desire the male. b. fig. To 
desire strongly. Hence Bisnlnff vbl. sb. 

*66* Act Chas. II, vii. 18* (Jam.) Fifiie sex calves, which 
within three years, .would nave eiconcd. 1719 Pknnkcuik 
'Piveeddale 15 (Jam J The country people call this plant , . 
Eastning wort, which they affirm makes cows come to hull- 
ing. a 1774 Frrgusson Poems (1789) II. 43 (Jam.) Ye’ll 
weet mony a drouthy mou’, That’s lang a eisning gane for 
you, Withouten fill. O’ driblos frae the gude brown cow. 
EMt (ist), adv., sb. and a. Forms: a. 1 6 as tan 
(Northumb. daata), 3-4 eaten. 0. i-a 6ast, 2-5 
eat, 3 mat, (4 yeast), 4-5 este, 4-6 easte, eest, 
6 Sc. aiat, 3- east. [repr. two distinct forms in 
OE., both of which occur onlv as adv. or in com- 
position. (i)OE. Soslan * OS. Astan{a (Du. cost), 
OHCi. Astana f (MHG. Asten(e , mod. G. osten ), 
ON. austan OTeut. *aus-to-nA 'from the east 
f. base *aus- dawn (found in L. aurora :—*a$tsAsa, 
Lith. a#mr*d,Skr. ushds dawn,Gr, avfnov:~+afopiov 
morning) + double suffix, as in OE. hin-da-n from 
behind. (2) OE. fast, in compounds repr. OTeut. 
*aus»/tb (see above), but as adv. perh. shortened 
from * faster 'toward the east* « OS., OHG. 
Astar ;Du. oostcr- in compounds), ON. austr advbs. 

OTeut. *aus-tr f. *aus- + suffix, as in OE. hin- 
der backwards ; cf. ON. austr sb. masc. (gen. 
austrs ), Goth . % Austr agut As Ostrogoths. A trace of 
the lost OE. faster appears in the adj. (compar.) 

J as terra more easterly ; also in certain place-names, 


as Eastor tit, Eastrv ; cf. * Alduulfus rex Estrang- 
lorum * Bseda H- E. iv. xvii. 

Ai a nautical term the Eng. word has been adopted into 
Romanic langs.: Fr., It. ett, Sp., Pg. este, Pg. also teste.) 

A. adv. 

+ L 1 . [repr. OE. /asian.] From the east. Also 
in OE. hi eastan, ME. biesten eastward ; sometimes 
as prep, with dab — eastward of. Comb, eaatan- 
wind : see East- wind, 

c 893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. i. f 13 Be eastan Rine slndon East* 
francan. a 1000 Caedmon’s Gen. 806 (Gr.) ?if wind cyttib 
westan 088c eastan. a xsa* A ncr . R. 93a 4 Bihold,' eweo 
(he) bl esten. fixjo R Brunmb Ckron. Langt. (1735) 5 
Crete taliage laid he b«ron bi Esten. 

II. [repr. OE. jast.] 

2 . With reference to motion or position : In the 
direction of the part of the horizon where the sun 
rises. More definitely : In the direction of that 
point of the horizon which is 90° to the right of 
the north point ; also due (+/«//) east. 

K. Aslfred Baeda 1. iii. (Bosw.) D*t ealond on Wiht 
ix J>rutixe« mila lang east and west, a xooo Boeth. Metr. 
xiu. 59 (Gr.) Sio sunne . . nor8 eft and east Eldum o8ewe8. 
ciwOQ Ormin 7370 We xas^henn fest in ure lond j?iss newe 
kingess sterrne. 1150 Lay. 33333 Ferden hco a»t ferden 
heo west. *473 Wakkw. Chr<m. (1830) 22 It [a comet] 
arose ester and ester, till it arose full este. 1506 Ptlgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 35 b, Where it weneth to go eest, 
it gothc west. 196a J. Hfywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 41 
Alwaie the longe east the shorter west. i6xx Bible Gen. 
xiii. tt Lot iourneyed East. i8»8 J. H. Moore Pract. 
Navig. (cd. 30) 144 If the place be any distance east or 
west of Greenwich. 183a Act 343 Will. IF, lxiv. Schcd. 

0. 38 A straight line drawn due east to a point one hundred 
yards distant. 

b. About east : in U. S. slang 4 regularly \ in 
proper style, as it should be. 

a i860 H. Bigelow Lett, in Family Comp. (Bartlett), 1 
did walk into the beef and ’taterx and things about cast, 
1*4 Lowkll Btglow P. Wk#, (1879) a 3 * To nnd out what 
win about east and to shaoe his course accordingly. 

8 . quasi* sb. Preceded by vrev. from, on, etc. 
c i»oo Ormin 11258 All }?ix* middellard iss cc O fowwre da- 
les# daeledd Onn Est, o Wesst, o Sub, o Norjj. <11240 
Saivtes Wards in Cott. Horn. 365 As swifte a# be sunne gleam 
)>c sc h cot from est into west, a 1300 Cursor M. 2313 Fra 
cst he broght a felauscap vnto |>e feld of sennar. 

B. sb. 

1 . subst. use of A. 2. The portion of the horizon 
or of the sky near the place of the sun’s rising. 
More definitely, that one of the cardinal points 
near which the sun rises. 

c 1180 Neiuminster Cart ut. (1878) n8 Versus le Est. CZ300 
•St. B randan 35 Towards than Ext so fur we wende. 1340 
Ayenb. 124 Sic*!*: : hit wcre)> wyj> j>ct yeast be porueynge 
aye b« penis, c 1440 Promp. Post. 143 Ext, orient. 19 35 
Covkkdale Ezek. viii. 16 Fyue and twenty men. .turiiedTT 
their faces towurde the caste. 1999 Shahs. Much Ado v. 
iii. 37 The gentle day. .Dapples the drowsic East with spot# 
of grey. 1695 H. Vaughan Stte.c Stint. 1. 65 Herbs sleep 
unto the East. 173* Pope Ep. Cob ham 64 The Wind just 
shifted from the East. x8$o Tennyson In Mem. xcv, And 
East nnd West . . Mixt their dim lights . . To broaden into 
boundless day. 

b. 7 b the cast (of); (situated) in an eastward 
direction (from). 

1778 Robertson Hist. Amer. I. 431 If the countries. ,had 
been situate to the east of those whose longitude mariners 
had ascertained. Afod. Barking is 7 miles to the cast of 
London. 

2 . The eastern part of the world, the orient; 
the eastern part of a country, district, or town. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3384 pai held . . pe landes J>at war til- 
waref |»e est. c 138 o Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 339 |>re 
kingi* camen afer out of pe eest. 148a Caxton Ckron. Eng. 
xxii. 21 The real wey from the cost in to the west was called 
watling strete. 1533 Covkrdale Ezek. xxv. 4, I will de- 
lyuer y to the people of the east. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 3 
Where the gorgeous East. .Showr* on her Kings Barbaric 
Pearl. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. vi. # 27 There wa# a general 
expectation in the east of a Messiah. 1893 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. ui. iii. (1872) 38 In the same East, men take off 
their sandals in devotton. 

8 . = East-wind. 

a 1763 Shknstonk Elegies xx. is Where the sharp east for 
ever . . blows. 1785 Cowper Task iv. 361 The unnealthful 
East, That, .searches t vo ry bone Of the infirm. 1864 Bkv* 
ant Return qf Birds iv, The blustering East shall blow. 

O. as adj. That is situated in or adjacent to the 
eastern part of anything ; that is towards the east ; 
oriental, easterly. Formerly often used where 
eastern would now generally be preferred. 

The adjectival use of the word arises from the analysis of 
compound# like OE. last-ddl (see D. i), the first element of 
which, having a virtually adjectival force, came to be re- 
garded as a separable word. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 5 [Christ] rad in et ban est aete b«re 
burh. 1997 R. Glouc. (1810) 2 Temese by the Est syde. 
** 3 *0 Cursor M. X1395 A folk. .Wonnand be be est occean. 
ri4oo Maundev. xiv. 156 Ethlope is departed, .in the Est 
partie, and in the Mcridionelle partie. >413 Lvoo. Pylgr. 
Semite v. xiv. St The sonne. . hastyd hym vpward toward the 
eest onjson. 1993 Hooker Reel. Pol. iv. xi. The East and 
West Churches. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof St. in. vii. 167 
An East window welcomes the infant beams of the Sun. 
1693 Evelyn Compl, Card. I. 30 There are four sorts of 
Expositions, the East, the West, the South and the North. 

D. In Combination. 

1 . Combined with sb., as in t east-deal) eastern 
part ; feast-half [cf, ON. austr-halfr], eastern or 


easterly side ; + Bast-man (see quot.) ; east-sea, 
a sea on the east side of a country, or in an eastern 
region of the world ; formerly also as the proper 
name of the Baltic [*=* Ger. Ostsee ]. See also 
EA8T-COUNTRT, -END, -LAND, -WIND, ESTBICBE. 
(The combs, of this class still in use are now 
commonly written without hyphen, and cast re- 
garded as on adj.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ii. 2 We xe-sawon bys steorrmn on 
*east-da:le. c xaoo Ormin 16400 ATstdale off all biss were lid 
isa Anatole xehatenn. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cii[i]. 1a How 
mikle estdel stand westdel fra. 898 O. E. Ckron. an. 894 
Beam monnum )n on *ea#t healfe trere e wicodon. rtaoo 
Ormin 3430 He sette a steorme upp o )>t lifft . .Onn mat hallf 
off bis® middellasrd. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1058s He grauntid 
bo grctc a graunt for to naue In the entre of the est halfe. 
1610 Holland Camden’s Brtt. 11. 68 The Oustmans, as one 
would say Estcrlings or "Eastmen, came out of. .Germanie 
into Ireland. cSpo K. ^Elfred Baeda 1. xii, From # east 
sie ob wrest Me. c 1309 St. Kenelm 18 in E. E. P. (x86a) 
48 Temese fgob] into pt est see. 1710 Lond. Gas. No. 4*9/3 
A Danish Frigot arrived from the East-Sea. 

b. Prefixed to names of countries or districts, 
usually with sense * eastern portion of . . ,\ as in 
East Germany, East London ; often forming the 
recognized name of a political or administrative 
division, as East Prussia, East Derbyshire . Also 
prefixed to adjs. of territorial signification, as East- 
midland, East-central ; and to names of peoples, 
as East- Goths ( = Ostrogoths), East- Franks. 

898 O. E. Chron. an. 894 Norbhymbre ond Eastengle h*f- 
don aba# fceseald. 1313-75 Diurti. Occurr. (1833) 40 Vpoun 
the xx vj day of September, the Homes wan eist-Nisbct. 
1561 Daub tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 196 The Eastgothe# 
& Lumbardes, obtained Italy. 18174 Edin. Rev. XXIX. 49 
The East-in#ular tribes have a chivalrous abhorrence of. . 
ersonal abuse. 1841 W. Spalding Italy A -IL 1 st. II. 55 
'he East-Goths had a strongly monarchical constitution. 

2 . With ppl. adi., as + east -surprised; east- 
bound, eastward bound (chiefly in America of 
railway traffic). 

1999 Nash e Lent . Stuffe (1871) 99 By the proportion of 
the east-surprised Gades. .diuers have tried, .to configurate 
a twin-like image of it. 1881 Chicago Times ia Mar., The 
east-bound express was held at North Platte. 188a Times 
23 Mar. 5/3 East bound freight rates. 

3 . East- south-east, East-north-east : the points 
of the compass distant 22£ u from due East ; Easi- 
ly -South, East -by -North : the points distant 1 1 
from due East. Used as sb., aaj., and adv. 

1559 Edun Decades W. Ind. 1. vi. (Arb.) 87 An Eastsouth- 
eastc wynde arose. 1594 Davis Seaman’s Seer. (1607) 14 
East and by north ratseth a degree in sailing 103 leagues 
and a mile. m%Lond. Gaz. No. $141/3 A Sand lies almost 
East and by South, half Southerly from the Spurn Light. 
* 7*5 Hk Foe Voy. round W. (1840)84 We. .then stood away 
east, and ea#t-by-north. Ibid. 303 [We] stood away, .east- 
north-east. Ibid. 335 A much larger river. . which, .ran east- 
by-south towards the sea. i74aWooi)ROOFB in Hanw&y Trav. 
(176a) I. 11 xxiii. 98 A light breeze springing up at cast south 
cast, we weighed. 1B49 Dana Geot. ix. (1850) 489 The course 
of a fissure is cast-by-north. 

Bast (fst), v. [f. prec.] a. intr. To move, turn, 
or veer towards the east. Cf. Easting vbl. sb. b. 
rejl . To orientate, find out one’s true position. 

*8*8 O. Brownson Wks. V. 202 He must make many a 
turning, .before he can east himself. 

East -country- An eastern country: in 
1 8th c. applied spec, to the region of the Baltic ; 
cf. Eastland, Estbiche. Also at t rib. 

* 70 * J. Law Couhc. Trade (1751) 141 Since by them they 
will be capable of receiving corn in the east-country#. *709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4604/4 Will be exposed to publick Sale 
. .about 7*0 Quarters of East-Country Wheat. 1710 Ibid. 
No. 4706A Inquire at the Works, or Royal Exchange East 
Country-Walk in Exchange Time. *719 W. Wood Suri>. 
Trade iao Our Trade to the East Indies and East Country 
is as free to us as ever. 

+ Eastee-maru 

1681 E. Whitaker Ignoramus Just . 18 To turn Informer, 
Promoter, or Eastee-man, unless in case of a Riot, or such 
like, the Constable can do no such thing but at his own Peril, 
t Ea itsn, a. Obs. Forms : 3 asston, 6 Sc. 
estln. [f. East + -bn ; cf. Northen. In quot. 1 305 
the reaaing sesleme (Eastern) has been suggested ; 
in quot. 1549 the word may possibly represent 
OE. tastan : see East.] a. Belonging to Eastern 
countries ; b. Coming from the east ; easterly. 

c 1 sox Lay. 37393 Eorles and dukes eke of sestene weorlde. 
1949 Compl. Scot, vi. (1873) 6* The . . cardinal vynd callit 
subsolanu*. .quhilk the vulgaris callis estin vynd. 
E**t-6'Hd. The easterly extremity of any- 
thing. In mod. use often spec. The eastern part 
of London. Hence Ba:Et-#*adar, an inhabitant 
of the East End. 

O. E. Chron. an. 803 Se mu)>a is . . *t k** mtefan wuda 
east ende we Andred hataS. c saoa Lay. 3830s pm wind 
him gon wende, & stod of ban test ende. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1351 Toward be est end of bis dale. 1883 Black Skandom 
Bells xxlx, Wnat we are doing in the East-end. 1884 Pall 
Mall G . 14 Aug. 11/1 The stereotyped Eest-enoer of 
London. *886 Ibid. 98 Apr. t/x The East-enders have 
several ad vantages, .over the West-enders. 

Baittr (f *stw), sb . 1 Forms : 1 (as pi.) 6 miron, 
-un, -an, -u, -o, Northumb. daatro, Soatro, 
doetru ; (as sing.) daatre, Northumb , doatro; 
genit. (as pi.) eastrano, -ana, eaatra ; (as sing.) 
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<aatr*n, Nor thumb, dartres, 6oetr©*; 2 outran, 
eaatren, 3, 5 ©wtre, 3-6 ©sterna, 4 -6 ester, (4 
he* tern), 5 aatar(e, e*tr®n(e, eastern©, estryn, 
6 estur, 6- easier. [OE. Pastre wk. fem. — OHG. 
dstara ; more freq. in plural Pas trots, corresponding 
to OHG. dstoron (MHG., mod.G. ostem pi.) ; the 
strong forms occas. appearing seem to have been 
derived from the combining form castor Bseda 
Temp . Rat. xv. derives tnc word from Eostre 
(Northumb. spelling of £astre ), the name of a 
goddess whose festival was celebrated at the vernal 
equinox ; her name (?— OTeut. *austrbn - cogn. w. 
Skr. usrd dawn; see East) shows that she was 
originally the dawn-goddess.] 

1 . One of the great festivals of the Christian 
Church, commemorating the resurrection of Christ, 
and corresponding to the Jewish passover, the name 
of which it bears in most of the European langs. 
(Gr. wtur^n, ad. Heb. p/safr, JL. pose ha, Fr. Pdques , 
It. Pasqua , Sp. Pascua , Du. pash). According to 
the modem rule it is observed on the first Sunday 
after the calendar full moon— i.e.* not the actual full 
moon, but the 14th day of the calendar moon* (Bp. 
Butcher) — which happensonornext after 2 1 March. 
In ordinary language Easter is often applied to the 
entire week commencing with Easter Sunday. 

c 890 K. ASlfrkd Bseda v. xxi. 1c dux tide F.astrena 
ecchcc healdan wille. c 1050 Ags. Gloss . in Wr.-Wulcker 
471 Phase, eastran. a it 33 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 He old 
se cyn^ Heanrig his hired . . to Eastran on Winccastrc. 
c isoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 101 pc pre dage hiforen cstre 
[ben] eleped swidage*. c 1*50 Gen. 4 Ex. 3288 Dor-of in 
csteme be wo wunen Seuene siScs to funt cumcn. c 1300 
St. Brandon 148 Thcr .shulle this Ester bco. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 pc soneday fourtnythe after externe. 
c 14*0 Chron. V ilod. 785 pis miracle was pus . . y do, In 
pc Astere nexstc after hurie body dyenge. c 1440 l* tomb. 
Parv. 143 Eesterne, Pascha. 1450 1330 Myrr. Our Laaye 
378 From passyon Sonday tyl Esterne. 1480 Cax ton Chron. 
Eng. cc xxxiii. 354 The elergye . . wold not graunte vnto 
Ertre next comyni. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xi, Keep- 
ing the feast of Easter on the same day the Jews kept 
theirs. 1655 Fuller C h. Hist. 11. 55 The Springtime, wherein 
the Feast of Easter. . was celebrated. 178a Prikhi'Lky Cor- 
rupt. Chr. II. viu. 139 The first . . festival . . that was oh. 
served, .was Easter. 1837 Howirr Rur. Life vi. iv. (1862) 
433 Easter was the great festival of the Church. 

+ 2 . The Jewish passover. Obs. 

97* Blickl. Horn. 67 Haslend cwom syx daxum acr Iudea 
eastrum. c 1000 Ags. Cost. Mark xiv. 1 iEfter twain da- 
Rum waeron eastron. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. ix. 
xxxi. (1495) 366 Ester is callyd in Ebrewe Phase, that is 
pawynge other passage. 1J35 Coverdale Ezek. xlv. 31 
Vpon y° xiiij. daye of tnc first moneth ye shal kepe Easter. 
1363 Homilies 11. Whitsunday 1. (1859) 453 Easter, a great, 
ana solemne feast among the Jcwes. 1611 Biblk Acts 
xii. 4 Intending after Easter to bring him foorth. 

8. Comb, and attrib . 


a. Obvious combinations : in sense 1, as caster- 
festival , - gambols , - holidays , -lamb (see also b), 
- morning , + • morrow , f -fence, - Sunday (- Monday , 
- Tuesday, etc.), -tide, -time, -week. 

c *380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. *33 On Ecster monc- 
daL 1460 in Pol. Ret. 4 L . Poems (1 866) 340 He ros on 
cstryn morwe. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixii. 366 (Add. MS.) Our 
Lord Jhesu Crist, the whiche many desire for to norisshe, 
and namly in Esteme tyme. 14. . Prose St. Brand tin 
(Percy) 39 A place lyke Paradyse wherein they xhold kepe 
theyr Eestertyde. 1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 66 Ther 
we a bode. .Ester evyn, Ester Day, Ana also Ester mun* 
day. . Ester Tewysday . .we Pepartyd. 1878 Marvell Mr. 
Smirke Wks. 1875 IV. ix f.SomeJ would .. have ventur'd 
their coffer-farthing, yea their Eastcr-pcncc by advance. 
17 as Load. Gas. No. 6053/1 The Easter- Holidays having 
passed. 18x3 Scott Ld. of Isles m. xxviii, How there the 
Easter gambols pass. x8 *8 in Cobbett Rur. Rides II. 193 
The house-lambs and the early Easter-lambs. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 6 Apr. 5/a The weather this Eastertide is bright. 

b. Special combs., a* easter-book, an account- 
book for recording coster -dues; easier -dues, 
money payable at Easter to the parson of a parish 
by the parishioners; e aster-eggs, eggs painted 
in bright colours, which it was (and, by a partial 
revival, still is) customary to present to friends at 
Easter ( « Pace-egos) ; eastep-eve, + -even, the 
evening, and hence the day, before Eastcr-Sunday ; 
t ©aster-lamb, the paschal lamb; easier-offer- 
ing » caster - dues ; formerly also used for the 
paschal sacrifice ; + easter-supper, the passover ; 
easier-taper [L. cere us pose kalis], a taper used in 
church ceremonies at Easter. Also Easteb-dat. 

>546 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) I II. to Item the *Easter Booke 
communibus Annie, lxvjx. viii d. 184a Fuller Holy A Prof. 
St. m. xxv. 939 Necessity will, .make him study his Easter- 
book more then all other Writers. stag Home Every-day Bk. 
1. 438 m Easter Em. .pass about at Easter week tinder the 
name of Pack, Paste, or pace eggs, c isoo Trim . Colt. Horn. 94 
On *estereuen gon abuten be fantston. 1994 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. (1617) 391 That one Sabboth or Saturday which fallcth 
out to bee the Easter-eue. 1998 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 68 Vpon 
Easter even we were called vnto the tent 1535 Covkrdalb i 
Esdr. vil xo They that came out of captiuyte, kylled the 
*easter lambe. 1587 Golding De Momay xxx, 481 Jesus the 
true Esuiterlamh. 1387 Tbkvisa Higdon (Rolls) II. 339 losue 
offredebe * Eater ofirynge. xixS Bertram Ch. Eng. 433 Were 
it only by Easter-offerings. 1948 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Mark xiv. 15 There prepare you for vs our *easter sou per. 


8849 Secret Soe. Mid. Ages 361 The bone . he had filled with 
the wax of an *Easter-tapcr, and with ineem*. t8s8 Cruise 
Direst II. 477 The fine levied, .in *Ea«ter term 1697. 
Sagtgr v sbA dial. Forms: 6 astir©, 9 osier, 
7- easier. See also Astke. [a. OF. aistre , astre 
(mod.F. dtre) hearlh.] (See quot.) 

*54* Schott-house of Women in mulitt E. P. P. IV. 139 
Bad her take the pot set it ahoouc upon the attire. 1674 
Ray N. C. ll'ds ., Easter , the back of ihe chimney or chim- 
ney stock. 1848 A. B. Leicestershire ICds., Ester, back of 
the fire-place. ‘ My hay. .is as black as the Ester. 

t Ea a gt*r, a. Obs. Also 4 eaier, 6 Sr. eister. 
[perh. comparative of East a. (OE. had tasterra) \ 
possibly suggested by Du. 00s ter- in compounds.] 
Nearest the cast ; eastern (part of a country, a 
building, etc.). Also in comb., as caster-board. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) I. 357 Boemva \% \>c firste 
proumce of J>at exter Germania. 1S*3~7S Dmrn. Oicitrr. 
(1833) 20 James Colvillis .none [was restomtl to his lundt* of 
eister Wcymcs. 1^91 Harincton tr. Ariosto’s Ort. Rur. 
xxiu. vi, The dawning brake, and all the Easter parts were 
full of li^ht. x 6aa K. Hawkins Poy. S. Sea (1847) 117 
This bay is all sandie and clcane ground on the eaxter port. 
Hid. 135 One evening, being calmc, and a goodly cleare in 
the easter-boord, I willed our anchor to be weyed. 1708 
Land. Gas. No. 4430/4 The Town of Anstruther-Eastcr. 1777 
Watson Philip H (1793) 1. x. 448 Covering it from north to 
south, that is. from the Easter to the Wester Scheld, with 
water. 1816 Scott Old Mort. x, He’s keeping guard o'er 
Milnwood in the easter round of the tower, 

Ea’gter - day. For forms see Eamtkk. [OE. 
Mstor-dK£, f. Castor - combining form of Jastron, 
Easteh; some of the ME. ana early mod. forms 
are f. the genit. or nom.] Easter Sunday. 

rii7< Lamb. Horn. 45 Uwilc sunne-dei is to locan alswa 
ester dei. c isoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 6r Forte )wne [>ure«liii 
biforen ettrenc dai. Ibid. 99 pis dai is eleped estre dai. 
*398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 367 Eestcr 
daye is tyme of gladnesse. 1447 Rokkniiam Seyntys (1835! 
180 On esterne (lay next folwyng. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
29 He helde vnlawfully esterday. 1517 Torkington Pilgr. 
<18841 53 He sa we Criste rysen v|kui Estern Day. <<1841 
SucKi ING Ballad li'tdding 1*001118(1648)38 No sun upon 
an Easter dav Is half so fine a sight. 

Eastering, ppl.a. rate. [?f. Eastku a. + 
-ING 2 ; cf. westering.] Shifting eastward. 

^ x8j78 Morris Sigurd lit. 903 As the eastering wind shall 

t Ea sterling. Obs. exc. Hist. [a])j>. f. Eamtkh 
a. + - ling, prob. after Du. 00s ter ling. 

The word seems not to have been found as Eng. before 
16th c. In Anglo-French and Anglo-Lat. sterhng{us , ester- 
tingius appear in the 13th c., but only in the sense of ' ster- 
ling penny' or ‘pennyweight’ (cf. Lbrx sterilensium , steri- 
tensis monetae in Ordericus Vitalis, a 1142); in Matt. Paris 
moneta esterlingorum seems to mean * the coinage of sterling 
pennies not * the coin of the eaxterlings ’ ; nor do A F. phrases 
like ‘vint soutz desterlings’, ‘ctnkaunte mars desterliriKs’ 
show that e sterlings was understood to be the name o? a 
people. The antiquaries of the 16th and 17th t., however, 
assumed that the * csterling ' was so called as having been 
coined by the Easterlings or Hansc merchants ; hence they 
use easterling money as a transl. of moneta esterlingorum , 
etc. See Stkrling.] 

A native of the east. 

1 . spec. A native of eastern Germany or the 
Baltic coasts ; chiefly applied to the citizens of the 
Hanse towns. 

1534 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) 1. 24 Alis Cray, and 
Wofie^ an Ksterlinge. 1538 Delano /tin. VI. 5^ Many 
Esterhnges were buried there. 1598 Hakiuyi t'o y. 1.6 
Witland is apperteining to the Easterlings. i6xx Sered 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. (1632) 878. 1668 Child Disc . Trade 
(cd. 4) 127 The Danes, Swedes, HoUteiners, and all Easter- 
lings, who. . import . . Eastern Commodities. x66a Fulikk 
Worthies 1. xxiii. 67 The High-Dutch of the Hans Towns 
. .(known by the name of Easterlings). 1771 Goldsm. Hist. 
Eng. 1. 251 The city ofWexford, and the two adjoining dis- 
tricts . . were then in possession of the Easterlings. 

b. attrib. Easterling money : see etymology. 

1609 Camden Rem . (1657) 184 Money coined in the East 
parts of Germany . . was called Easterling money. 1841 
Termes de la Ley 176 Guilhalda Tcutonicorum is used for 
the fraternity of Easterling Merchants in London called the 
Stilyard. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 145 A Tax being 
laid upon these Easterling Clothes. 1871 J. C. Adams in 
C. Davies Metr. Syst. tu. tia The Rochelle and easterling 
pound was therefore the same. 

C. A ship of Germany or the Baltic countries. 

1963 Mirr. Mar., Hastings xxi. 3 At hand whole fleet of 
easterlynges. 1033 T, Stafford Pac. Hib. xl (i8ai) 593 
The ships that were dcscryed beinp a Fleet of Easterlings. 

d. [tranal. Anglo-L. e sferitngus.] The weight 
of the easterling or sterling penny ; a penny-weight, 
of an ounce. 

1609 Camden Rem. (1637) In a pound there ought to 
be eleven ounces, two Easterlings and one ferling, and the 
other allay. 

2 . gen. An inhabitant of an eastern country or 
district; also, a member of the Eastern Church, arch. 

1981 Daus tr. Ballinger on Afoc. (*573) 279 b. In. . 1215 
he [Pope Innocent lllfhelde a general! counsell in Late- 
rane, wherin warre was declared agayntt the Easterlinges. 
1969 Calfmill Anew. Treat. Crosse (1846) 156 John, the 
legate of the Easterlings, brought forth another reason. 
t977 Eden 8 l Will** Hist, Trav. 230b, The farre South 
aster lynges doe know this parte of Europe by no other 
name then Portugal!. x6op Holland A mm. Marcell. xxxi. 
xvl 431 The. . regiment of Easterlings [ Orient at is tu rma i.e, 
Saracenorum ) got the upper hand. 1849 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. 111. xv. 84 It was a customs of the Easterlings, and 
of the Roman Empire generally. x888 B?. Parker Reasons 
Abrog. Test 107 Mahomet gives them that name of Zabii, 


because they lay Eastward from Arabia, for so the Word 
signifies K&aterungs. xix8 Southey Lett . (1656) 111. iyOf 
all the Easterlings, the Persians are the worst. >«SS Kingv 
lky Hesttu. Ho, (1861) 4 One west country man cun fight 
two easterling*. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 11 1. 124 
With Easterlings and hU own country-folk they dealt. 

3 . See quot. 

s8o* G. Montagu i>mitk. Diet. (1633) 161 Easterling, a 
name for the Smew. 

t Ea sterly, a. 1 Obs. [f. Eahtkb sb. -ly L] 
Pertaining to Easter or to the paasover. 

1 1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke ii. 4a Hy foron to hierusalem to 
bam easterlican freolse. c 1179 Lamb. Horn 89 Du» fifti 
da^ex fram b an esterliche deie beoS alle ihalxode to ane 
heiunge. 1450-1930 Myrr. Our t.adye 135 rryntypully 
amongest these estimly solempnytes. 

Easterly (# -Htajli), a.* and cuiv. [? f. Easteh <1. 
+ -ly ; cf. Du. oosterliik in same sense.] A. adj. 

1 . Situated towards the east. 

*S4 ® Thomas Hat. Gram., Orientate, easterlie. x6oe Dou- 
land Ormth. Murol. 87, 1 would have the Easterly Franu 
to follow the best manner. 1699 Moufet fit Bknnkt Health’s 
Intprot >. (1746) 85 Easterly Towns . . arc more wholesome 
than the westerly. 1791 Pkrcival in Phil. Trans. XLVI1. 
218 Co 11 date being plated in the road to Mediolanum shews 
it to l>e easterly of Chester. 1869 Dunkin Mtdn. Sky 43 
The most easterly part of this constellation. 

2 . Coming from the east ; chiefly of the wind, 
rarely of merchandise. 

1959 Morwyng Evonym. 399 'l'hen kepe by itself un unec 
of easterly saffron well beaten. x8*8 Bacon Syfoa 1 66a 
Cold and Easterly Winds, ijjm Dk. Richmond fn Burke i 
Corr. (1844) I. 31^9 Going to Uppark in this easterly wind, 
has made me quite ill. 18x6 J. Smiiii Panorama Sc. 4 A rt 
II. 41 '1 he wind in the Atlantic is almost always easterly. 

B. adv. In an eautern position or diicction. Of 
the wind : From the east, or a point neatly east. 

1635 Brkkfion Trav. <1844) 77 During this time the wind 
stood most easterly. 189s I.ond, Gas. 3620/3 It blew hard 
Easterly. 1691 Kay Creation 11. 1701 19^ To them that live 
more easteily. i8ao Scoi 1 Monast. 111, 'lo get into the 
little valley of Glcndearg he hud to proceed easterly. 

Easter-ma'gi&nt, ma ugiant. dial. In 
Cumberland, the jjrcen tops oi Bistort ( 1 ^. Polygo- 
num Historta) which aie eaten (Britten and 11 .). 

t Ea atermOBt, a. Obs. [f. EahtiiH a. 4 -moht, 
in place of the earlier Eantmoht ; cf. lattermost, 
uppermost , etc. Now supcisedcd by Eahjkhn- 
moht.1 Most easterly; situated farthest to the cast. 

1599 Edkn Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 381 The easterniost 
trceis the hyghest. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 287 The 
. .Eastcr-most Hits of Tyre. 1704 Collect. Voy. 4- 7 rav. 111. 
jjt/aThe bigger Island is the Eastcrmoxt. 183s J. C. Harf. 
in Philological Museum 1. 175 The eastermost Pelasgian 
country on the Propontis. 

Eastern (/'Stain), a. and sb. Forms : 1 6&«- 
tern©, 3 ealrin, 46*tren, estem(e, 6-7 eaaterne, 
eastern. [OE. Paste me ■» OS. fistroni, OHG. 
SslrSni (wind), ON. au streenn OTeut. *aus- 

trdnjo -, f. +austr- East ; for the suffix 6njo- (V L. 
-dneus) cf. northern, southern , western.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the cast side of the 
world, to countries in the East, or to the empire 
of the East ; dwelling in the East ; Oriental. 
Eastern Church : the great communion otherwise 
called the Greek Church. Eastern question : a 
general teim for the political piobleina relating to 
Eastern Euroi>c. 

at 000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wtilcker 228 Eoi magi, cartel 11c 
tungelwitegun. a 1300 Cursor M. 1 1 388 A prophet of ertrin- 
land, hight balaam. crafti and bald. 1593 Hooker hul. 
Pol. iv. xi, His desire was that of the two the Easterne 
Church should rather yield. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. 

i n Oh Easterne Starre. 173a Pofb Ess. Man 11. 27 As 
Eastern priests in giddy circles run. 187* Morlf.y Voltaire 
(1886) 8a The simple political conception of an eastern tale, 
a sood -tempered despot with a sage vizier, 

2. Lying toward* the east; having a position 
relatively east ; facing eastward. 

1993 Shaks. Rich. I!, 111. ii. 42 He (the sun] fire* theprowd 
top* of the Easterne Pine*. *867 Milton P. L. iv. 541 The 
eastern Gate of Paradise, a 17x9 Addison (J.), The eastern 
end of the isle rises up in precipices. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy 9 f It. 1st. II. 18 Tne greatest name* of the church con- 
tinued to be found in the eastern quarter of the empire. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. f 11. 74 A pale light now ovempread 
the eastern sky. 

b. Having an eastward direction, rare, 
a 1710 Addison (J. ), A ship at sea has no certain method in 
either ner eastern or western voyages. 

8. Of the wind : Blowing from the east. poet, 
ax 000 Caedmon’s Gen. 31s (Gr.) Donne cymfi on uhtan 
easterne wind. 1990 Shaks. Mids. N. in ii 14a Fan'd with 
the Easterne windc. 178a Falconer Shitovr. \. (R.) When 
eastern breeze* yet enervate rise. 184* Tfnnyson Andtey 
Crt. 53 She was sharper than on eastern wind. 

B. sb. a. An inhabitant of the East ; an 
oriental, b. A member of the Eastern Church. 

c xooo jElfric Job (Th waite) 167 < Bosw. » Se wer w*» *wi5c 
macre betwux eallum eastemum. 186a J. Gadssv in Spur- 
geon Treat . Dav. Ps. cxix. 136 Mostof the easterns shed tear* 
much more copiously than the people of Europe. 1889 Pu*ky 
Truth Eng. Ch. 60 8. Meletiu* remained in die communion 
of the Eastern*. 1884 Graphic 4 Oct. 360/a These degene- 
rate Eastern*, who * • rush at and devour French novel* of 
the lowest type. 

Hence Xa‘*t*ra«r (U. S.), an inhabitant of one 
of the eastern or New England states. 
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Lowell Bigler P. Wk«. (1879) 246 One hears such 
not seldom among us Kaaterners. 

Esstcrnly (f-*t;>.inli), a. 8c adv. [f. prec. + -LY.] 
f A. adj. Situated to the eastward, or on the 
east side ; of the wind, blowing from the east ; 
** Easterly. Obs. 

1594 Iii.iJNDEviL Exerc. viii, (ed. 7) 790 You shall easily 
draw the Eastcmly Meridian*. 1614 Raleigh Hist . World 
1. 30 These hottest regions of the world, .are refreshed with 
n daily gale of Eaaternely wind. 1668 Land, Geu. No. 
a 325/1 Volhinia, the most Easternly Province of Lithuania. 

B. adv . t A* In an eastern position (obs.). b. In 
nn eastern manner ; after the fashion of the Easterns 
(ran). 

176s Mioifll in Phd. Tran*. LV. 76 Somewhere about 
the place I), a tittle less easternly than the point of the 
sand. 188 y Athenaeum 9 June 724/1 Men who know nothing 
of the Kant, .and cannot think easternly. 

Easternmost (f*stwnmofit, -inmost), a. [f. 
as piec. + -most; cf, Eabtkkmobt, Eabtmobt.] 
Situated farthest to the east ; also (nonce-use), of 
n character most essentially oriental. 

1830 I.yki.l Princ. Geol. (1875) IL in. xli. ai8 The species 

are most numerous in the Easternmost islan S MILKS 

Stephenson 51 The railway . . crosses this road close by the 
easternmost end of the cottage. 1861 Stanley East. Ck, i. 
(1869) 5 Easternmost of all tne Eastern Churches, eastern* 
most in thought and custom always, and easternmost in 
situation also. 1884 Law Rep. X III. Queen’s B. 673 The 
defendants' colliery is the easternmost in the group. 

tEa-flt I ndia. Obs. exc. attnb. Formerly 
used — ( The) Kaht Indies. Kast India Company : 
a company formed for carrying on an East Indian 
trade, especially the English company incorpo- 
rated in 1600, and described in its charter as 4 The 
Company of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies', which from 1773 exercised political 
power in the East, and had the chief part in the 
administration of the affairs of Ilindostan, till 
1858, when the government was assumed by the 
Crown. East India fly, an East Indian species 
of Cantharis or blister-fly ; East Indiaman , a 
ship of large tonnage engaged in the East India 
trade. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 187,1 account so fnrrc of Ea*t 
India, as Is from eightecne degrees north. . to . .Cape Corn- 
rein. 1655 E. Terry (title). A Voyage to Ea*t India. 
41691 Boyle Whs. VI. 192 (R.) Our own eight East India 
ships . . ore all safe in our harbours. 1703 Loud. Gas. 
No. 3980/4 Lost a New East-India Company a Bond . . for 
iv> /. 1709 Steele Taller No. 31 Fa A Boatswain of an 
East- India Man. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 49 The 
East India Company was incorporated about . . 1600. 1844 

Li*. Brougham Brit. Const, xx. (1862) 395 The i.rew of a 
West Indiaman or an East Indiaman. 

b. In Anglo-Indian use sometimes attrib. u 
Eurasian. 

1831 Asiatic Jml New Ser. VI. 11. xo 6 Some elaborate 
speeches . .were delivered by members of the East-lndia 
community. 

Ea st I ndian, a. and sb. [f. AS prec. + -an.] 

A. as adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the East Indies. 

*553 Kdhn Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 8 The Ilandes of 

Molucca situate in the mayno Easte Indian Sea. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny I. 105 From the coast of the East Indian sea. 

2. In Anglo-Indian use ;=« Eurasian a. 

1831 Asiatic jml New Ser. VI. 11. 106 The Calcutta 
East- Indian petition. 1849 Calcutta Rev. XI. 74 The pre- 
sent situation and prospects of the East- Indian body. 

B. as sb. A Eurasian. 

1831 Asiatic 7 ml. New Ser. VI. it. 106 A meeting of East* 
Indians took place at the Town Hall. 1849 Calcutta Rer>. 
XI 74 The East-Indians obtained the privilege of sitting 
on the. .Juries. 

Ba st Indies. A geographical term, in- 
cluding Hindostan, Further India, and the islands 
beyond. Opposed to the West Indies or Central 
American islands. 


1398 Shahs. Merry IV. 1. iii. 79 They shall be my East 
and West Indies, and l will trade to them both. 41667 
Cowley Mistr. (1710) I. 8a Mine her fair East-Indies were 
above, 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 23a The Kast Indies include 
also the Islands of the Indian Ocean. 


Easting (rstiq), vbl. sb. [f. East + -ingL] 

1 . Naut. 1 The course made good, or gained to 
the eastward’ (Adm. Smyth). 

i6a8 Digby Voy. Medit . (1868) 91 For easting and westing, 
great diligence is required not to fall into error. 1684 
Bncaniers Amer. 11. (1698) 169 My whole easting I reckoned 
to be now 677 Leagues and A of a league. 1748 Anson Voy. 
u. iv. (ed. 4) 233 Without hailing in lor the main to secure 
our easting. 2781 Blacdkn in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 339 We 
made some easting to keep clear of the dangerous shoals. 
180a Playfair lUustr. Hutton. The. 230 To compute from 
the observed bearings the amount of all the . . easting or 
westing. 1860 L. Bilton in Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 969, I 
ran down my easting in 38° S. 

2 . An approach to an easterly direction ; a slop- 
ing or veering eastwards. Of a wind or ocean 
current : A shifting eastward of the point of origin ; 
easterly direction. 

.*833 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vil. §344 That dhimal rota- 
tor 1 docs impart easting to these winds there is no doubt. 
186a Dana Afrt*. Geol. 5^9 In Maine the courses [of the 
^ av ® an unu * UR l amount of easting. s86g 
r » *• 1 . !'• Aug. n/t This very & regale . . has there 
w. 1 r> , a J easting in it, and may well have blown 

bt. Paul from Crete thither. 


8. Of a heavenly body : The reaching the eastern 
point of its apparent daily path. 

1881 Proctor (U. Pyreunid iii. 130 The easting, southing, 
westing, and northing of heavenly bodies. 

EMtl&nd (i stl&nd). [f. Eabt + Land.] 

1 . a. gen. An eastern country or district. Now 
onl y poet. +b. spec, (in 14th—! 7th c.) : The lands 
bordering on the Baltic. 

c sooo A&lfric Gen. xxix. 1 Witodlice |*a he [Jacob] com to 
h«m eastlande. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 534 Wittiest ha weren 
of alle ^*e meistresbset weren inestlonde. c 1305 St. Kenelm 
43 Of westsex & ofhumberlond ; & of estlona. 1380 Wvi lik 
Gen. xxix, 1 Jacob thanne forth goon, cam into the ext 
loond 13.. Lindesay (Pit scot tie) Chron. Scot. (1814)357 
Mr. Normand Galloway . . was in the eastland. [1870 
Morris Earthly Par 111 . iv. 185 And emeralds from far 
east lands brought.) 

2. attrib . 

1379 Mem. Ripen {Saritts) III. 10a Et in Iiij Estlandborde 
[/. e. planks from Norway] emp. ad ponend. subtu# le fable 
. . 124 . 1980 Invent. (1815) 301 (Jam.) Item, in the chalmer of 
deU ane stand bed of eistland tymmer with ruf and panned 
of the same. 4x6x8 Ralkich Inv. Shipping 10 South part of 
the Baltick. or EsstUmd Sea. 1668 Child Disc . Trade 
(ed. 4) 127 Tne Eastland and Norway Merchants, who affirm 
. . their Trade is much declined since the paxsing the Act of 
Navigation. 1691 T. H[alk] Acc. New Invent, p. xix, 
Would, .send a great deal of Money for Eastland Firr. 1703 
Lond. Gas. No. 3880/4 Two of the Convoys to our homeward- 
bound Eastland Fleet. 1727 W. Mather Vug. Man’s Comp, 
410 The Eastland Company, .enjoying by their charter, .the 
Trade of. .Norway, Swcedland, Poland. 1734 Watts Reliq. 
Juv. (1789) 184 Pnronimus, a considerable east-land mer- 
chant. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 111. 408 How goes it then, 
With him— thy kinsman, mid the Eastland men? 

1 fence f Eastlandlah a ., obs. 

1605 Verst kgan Dec. Intel/. Ep. Ded., High, Low, and 
E outlandish Teutonicke. 

Ea’gtlincr, a., •lings, adv. Sc. In 8 east- 
lin, -line. [t. Eabt + -uno, with adverbial geni- 
tive -s. Cf. Backlings.] 

A. adj. Of the wind : Easterly. B. adv. In an 
easterly direction. 

17*5 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, This [elm] shields the 
other free the castlin blast. 1768 Ross Itelenore 58 (Jam.) 
Ay hading eaxtlins, as the ground did fa’. 1789 Burns Let . 
J. Tennant 7 This blae eastlin wind. 

E&stmost (rstmost, -Truest), a . Also 6 Sc. 
eiatmest. [OE. had lastmest adj., superl. f. East 
adv. + -m-, - st , suffixes (see -Most) ; but continuity 
is not proved, and the word was prob. formed 
afresh at a later period.] That is most easterly in 
position. Now poet. ; see Easternmost. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. aot The eistmest part of 
Britane to the sc. 1387 Wills A Inv. N. C. (i860) II. 306 
The eastmoxte bed, next to the windowe, in the nye 
chamber. 1717 A. Hamilton New Aic. £. Ind. I. viii. 73 
Bassora is the eastmoxt City . . in the Turkish Dominions. 
1823 Ld. Cockburn Mem. i. a My father purchased the 
eastmost house on the south side of the Meadows. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. 111. xa Up the eastmost of tne 
beech-slopes brown He turned. 

Eaatre, var. Eabtkr sbA 8 c 2 , also of Ebtrk, Obs. 
Eastward (istwwd), adv. and a. [f. East + 
-ward ; OE. had Sasteiueard(e adv., lastanweard 
adj., but the mod. adj. is probably merely a use of 
the adv.] A. adv. 

1 . Towards the east; in an eastern direction; 
a. of motion. 

939 Chart. Edgar in Cod. Dipl. VI. 8 Donon to holan die 
eastweerde. 1297 R* Glouc. 41 pis Pi card es benne wende 
fork Estward euer faste. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. 11. 133 Alle 
bat han wel y-wroght wenden J*ey shulle Estwarae to 
heuene. c 1440 Verb Myst . xxviii. 18 Whedir is he walked, 
Estewarde or weste? 1333 Eden Treat New Ind. (Arb. >9 
Say ling Eastward by the coaates of Aphrica. x6ix Bible 
x Rings xvii. 3 Get thee hence, and tume thee Eastward. 
1722 De Foe Plague (1840) x6 The plague . . began now to 
come eastward. 1816 Playfair Nat. Phil II. 135 Ten of 
the stars have motions eastward, peculiar to themselves. 

b. of position, bearing, or aspect. Also in 
comb., as eastwa rd - looking. 

a sooo Boeth. Metr. xvt. 18 (Gr. 1 ) ponan 08 Indeas easte- 
wearde. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 14 Esteward ich byhulde 
after sonne. 1335 Cover dale Esek. xl. 10 The chambers 
of the dore eastward®, were thre on euery side. i6ix Bible 
Gen. xiii. 14 Looke .. Northward, and Southward, and 
Eastward, and Westward. *878 Black Green Past. ii. 

1 1 The eastward-looking branches of the great elms. 

2. quasWA 

1693 Lond. Gas. No, 3099/3 The 17th arrived the Smima 
Factor, .from the Eastward. 1723 Dr For Voy. round IV. 
(1840) 318 It might . . empty itself to the Eastward. 1828 J. 
H. moore Pract. Navtg , 230 If a ship has been sailing to 
the eastward. 

B. adj. That moves or looks eastward, 

8*4 Chart, Ecgbetkt in Cod. Dipl V. 71 Donan on rihsc* 
mere eastanweardne. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 143 Estwarde, 
orientalis. 1882-3 Sckaff Relig. Encycl. II. 003 Tht .. 
eastward posture in prayer. x« L’pool Daily Post 27 
Mar, 4/7 The Russians on their side are quietly prosecuting 
an eastward concentration. 

Ea*stward]y, adv . and a. ft prec. 4 - -tr\ ».] 
A. adv. a. In an eastern direction, b. Of 
wind ; From an eastern quarter. 

Mft H. Oldenburg in Phil , . Trans. II. 421 Another 
P«opfe* n ot far from these, Eastwardly, of a Dwarfish 
Stature. 1947 Dot se in PM. Tram, XLtV. 474 Behring 
sailed, .to the # Isles of Japon, and from thence Eastwardly 
30 German miles. 1791 Sm baton Edyetosu L , 1 100 There 


is a breeze eastwardly. 1807 Vancouver Agrie. Doran 
(iSxa) 46 Continuing eastwardly along the coast. 

B. adj. a. That has an eastern direction, b. 
Of the wind : That blows from the east. 

1791 S meat on Edystoue L. f 68 The wind was eastwardly. 
xSqs Flinders in Phil. Tram. XCV 1 . 238 The eastwardly 
winds appearing to have set in. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds 
iv. 108 note , Higher latitudes where the earth’s eastwardly 
motion is less. 1883 — in Knowledge *0 July 41/a The body 
at P is carried eastward by the eastwardly motion of G. 
Eastwards (f-stwoidz), adv . [f. Eastward + 
-s ; cf. baefnuards, u Invar ds.] * Eastward adv. 

1317 Tork'ngton Piter. (1884) 38 The londe . . marcheth 
Eatwardis to the kyngdom of Araby. 1877 R. J. More 
Under Balkans , The corpse, .was. .laid feet eastwards. 

S»*at wind. ea‘*t-wi‘nd. [OE. Ms/au- 
wind ; tcc East A.' 1.] The wind blowing from 
the east. In England and in New England proverb* 
ially bleak, unpleasant, and injurious to health ; 
hence often flg. In quots. from or allusions to 
the Bible the flg. sense refers to the scorching 
and destructive cast wind of Palestine. Hence 
Bast-winded adj. 

c sooo ASlpric Gloss, in Wr.-Wttlcker 143 Subsolanus , 
eastenwind. Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xt. iii. (1495) 
386 The Kate wynde that bight Subsolanus. 1483 Cath. 
Angi. 118 be Kstewynde, eurus. 1333 Cover dale Etek. 
xvii. 10 Withered . . as soonc as y* east wynde bloweth. 1649 
R. Hodgrs Plain, Direct. 4 An East-wlnde may spoil a 
next of yong birds. 1722 De Foe Plague 26a It was to no 
more purpose to talk to them than to an East-wind, i860 
Pusky Min. Proph. 73 The east wind jn Palestine. . is parch- 
ing, scorching, destructive to vegetation, oppressive to man. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trar. 53 [A nature] so steeped . . in 
sunshine that the east winds (physical or intellectual) of 
Boston, .assailed it in vain. 

1873 Miss Thackeray Old Remington ii. 9 One bitter 
east-winded morning. 

East- wise, atlv. (nonce-n>d.) [f. Eabt -f -wibk.] 
« Eahtward. 

x88s E. C. Baber in Roy. Geog. Soc. Suppi. Pap. I. 1. 115 
The elegant northward meander with the graceful turn 
eastwise provided for it by cartographers. 

Easy (1 *zi), a. and adv. Forms : 3-4 aisle, -y, 
?eise, 3-5 eese, -i, -y, 4-6 eaee, -i(e, -y(e, (4 
eisy, 5 eyse, jeesy, hesy), 6-8 easle, -ye, (9 dial. 
yessy, yeaay) 4- easy. {a. OF. aisil (mod. aisl), 
pa. pple. of OF. aiser, aister to put at case, whence 
Ease v. The development of tne Eng. senses has 
been affected by Easb sb . ; the mod.Fr. uses of aise 
mav also have had some influence.] 

1 At ease; characterized by ease or freedom 
from pain or constraint. 

1 1 * At liberty, having opportunity or means (to 
do something). Cf. Eask sb. 1. 

[Possibly eise in quot 1223 may be a distinct word, a. Fr. 
aise at ease.] 

c isoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 47 Offredde loc for him . aise hie 
aisie was ; gif hie was riche wimman . a lomb. .gif hie was 
poure two duue briddes. <>1223 Ancr. R. 30 Et te one 
psalme 30 schulen stonden, )if 3c DeoS eise, [r. r. aise] & et 
te o8er sitten. 

2 . Of conditions or state : Characterized by ease 
or rest ; comfortable, luxurious, quiet. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 166 Worldly honour & aity Hf. 
1481 Cath. Angl 117 Esy; ediosus , sec undue. 1664 Evelyn 
Keu. Hort. (1729) 185 You vie Happiness In a thousand easy 
and sweet Diversions. <ri68o Beveridge Serm. 17*9) I. 
123 In the full cqjoyment of all things that can make their 
life easy, pleasant and happy. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. 114 
My Condition began now to be. .much easier to my mind. 
x8. . Mrs. Browning Lit. Mattie v, Twas a green and 
easy world As she took it. 

3 . Of persons ; Free from physical pain or dis- 
comfort, or from outward annoyance or burden. 

c 1420 Promp. Parv. 1^3 Esy, Quietus. 1693 Blackmore 
Pr. Arth. 11. 741 The sick grow easie, and the feeble strong. 
a 1791 Wesley Whs. (1830) XII. 131 Mr. W's radical cure 
I shall hardly try, 1 am very easy, and that U enough. 

Med. yrnl. X. 236 Head easy, thirst and general indisposi- 
tion continued. 1809 Ibid. XXI. 487 After an opiate he 
became easier. 

4 . Free from constraint or stiffness ; chiefly of 
or with reference to bodily posture or movements. 
Also transf. of manners or behaviour : Free from 
embarrassment or awkwardness. Also in phrase, 
Free and easy (see Free). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 117 Esy of gate; gracilis . 1636 H. 

More Ant id. Ath. (17x2) Gen. Pref. 17 That I might the 
more undisturbedly write the easie Emanations of mine own 
Mind. x68o Burnet Rochester j HU conversation was 
easie and obliging. 1704 Rows Ulyss. t. L 77 Be easie, 
affable, familiar, friendly. 1730 Earl Shaftesb. in Priv. 
Lett . x st Ld. Malmesbury I. 77 Handel, .is quite easy in 
hU behaviour. t8ss Scott Kenihv. xvi, Leicester, bowing 
to his rival with the easiest and most graceful courtesy. 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. HI. 14* He was a most 
friendly personage, »as willing as he was free and easy, sign 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Moneut. Ord. (1863) 279 To an easy 
graceful carriage, .he added, .great skill in argument. 

b. of written compositions : Showing no trace 
of effort; smooth, flowing. Also transf. Of a 
writer or thinker. 

1711 Stkelb Sped. No. 109 f $ He sits with one Hand on 
a Desk writing and looking as It were another way. like an 
r Writer. 17*3 Guasxtian No. 13 (17 36) X. 69 As there 
. / * . . r sort of 


easy ' 


1 an easy sort or 

poetry, 182s tr. SumenJs Hal Rep. vil *31 The light, 
elegant, and easy prose of hU novels. 1880 L. Stephen 
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Pope Iv, as H« could seldom lay aside his self-consciousness 
sufficiently to write an easy letter. 1884 Church Bacon ix. 
sso Easy and unstudied as his writing seems, it was . . the 
result of unintermitted trouble and varied modes of working. 
5. Not hard pressed : not hurried, gentle ; said 
of motion, a breeze, a fire, etc. Also Naul. t as 
easy sail, 

f'* $ Chaucer L. G. W. 984, I saugh comvng of lad yes 
nientene In . . a ful esy pass. 1398 Tee visa Barth, De P. 
R. itt. xvii. (Tollem. MS.), To make »y3te perfit H s 
Hngis beh nedful : he cause efficient . . and takynge heds, 
ana esy meuynge (L. mot us mediocris\ Ibid. xix. lx. (14051 
897 Oximell is sodde on easy fyre and softe vnto it be thycke. 
C1440 Prom}, Pant. 143 Esy. or softe, yn stervnge, lent ns. 
1807 Tops eli. Serpents 705 Tncy have a very slow and easie 
pace. 1671 Milton P. R. i. iao So to the Coast of Jordan he 
directs His easie steps. 1704 J. Cuningham in Phil. Trans. 
XXV. 1650 Fair ana serene weather, .with easie Gales at S. 
1716 Lond Gas. No. 54*0/9 We made an easie sail for the 
Maese. 1834 Cauntbk Orient. Ann. i. 3 We coasted within 
four leagues of the land, under easy sail, with light breezes. 
ifl»G.V. Curtis Wand. in Syria 1. i. 8 The donkeys are 
like large dogs, and of easy motion. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Werd-bh, Easy draught. The same as light draught of 
water. Easy roll. A vessel is said to roll deep but easy, 
when she moves slowly, and not with quick jerks. 

b. Be easy t do not hurry, don’t be so eager. 
Now considered an 4 Irishism’. 

1746 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc . (1757) 96 That Gentleman 
. . advised the said William Thompson to be easy for a little 
Time. 1838 J. Grant Sh. Lond. 41 ‘ Be aisy, oc aisy ! . . 
and don't be after killin' him quite.' 

8. Free from mental anxiety, care, or appre- 
hension. Phrase, To make (a person) easy. 

169a E. Walker Epictetus ' ’ A for. xx, Manage the rest of 
your affairs of Life With easie Conversation, void of Strife. 
17*9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xx. 363, I was perfectly easy 
as to the security of my effects. 17 as — Col. Tack (1840) 
208, 1 made her easy on that point. >8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. iv. v. 187 Meer Causim was not easy upon the 
prospect of a connexion between the Emperor and the 
English. 1883 Sir J. Hannrn in Law Rep. 10 P, D. 88 A 
sensitive girl, whose conscience was not easy on the subject. 
7. Fond of ease, averse to taking pains or 
thought; not strenuous, indolent; careless, thought- 
less, unconcerned ; * Easy-going. 

1640 J[er. Taylor Gt. Exemp . it. 1 10. \ The easie softnesses 
of religious affections. 1630 — Holy Living ii. (1727) If 79 
For no easie, healthful and idle person was ever chaste. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 604 Easy Sloath . 1714 Wa its 

Logic iv. i. 11802) 371 In this easy view of thing*. 17^8 
Wordsw. Old Cumo. Beggar 108 The easy man Who sits 
at his own door,— -and .. Feeds in the sunshine. 1861 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 951 They mark out for their 
prey the easy colonists. 1871 Rossetti Dante at Ver. xvi, 
Hc d meet them flushed with easy youth. 


8 . (With mixed notion of a, 3, 6.) In comfort- 
able circumstances, well off. Also of ‘circum- 
stances’, fortune. 

1701 Col. Rec. Penn. II. 41 To make them and their Pos- 
terity easie in all times to come. 1708 Swift AM. Chr. 
Wks. 1755 II, 1. 86 Such a rent as, in the modern form of 
speech, would make them easy. 17*1 Berkeley Prn>. Ruin 
Gt. Brit. Wks. III. 906 Men easy in their fortunes, and 
unprovoked by hardships of any sort . 1796 Butler Sena. 
vi, 108 One in easie Circumstances. 1783 Burke Sp. E. 
Ind. Bill Wks. IV. 59 These plots and rebellions, .are the 
offspring of an easy condition, and hoarded riches. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 46 Easy farmer* display a variety 


of plate. 18ft 
contrive to fui 


. Geog. I . . 

17 Edin . Rev. July, The ' easy * classes will 
irnish the governing classes of the countiy. 
1879 B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 160 He was in easy cir- 
cumstances. 

II. 9. Conducive to ease or comfort : chiefly 
of appliances for repose. See also Easy-chaib. 

138 . Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 139 J>ei slepyn ful 
soft in ful eesi beddis. c zaoo Rom. Rose 5609 Though 
he have lytel worldis goode, Mete & drynke, & esy foodc. 
1313 La Berners Froiss . II. Ixxviii. [lxxiv.l 23* Theyr 
lodgynge. . was not so easye nor large as thougne they had 
ben at Parys. 1835 Bain Senses Q Ini. 11. i. | 19 (1864) 104 
Driven along at a moderate speed, in an easy carriage. 1879 
Walford Londoniana II. 105 An office much sought after 
as one of those ' easy cushions ' reserved for the repose of 
men of merit or fhvourites of the great. 

+ b. Advantageous, affording convenience, satis- 
factory. Obs. 

c 1483 Digby Myet. (1889) ii. 126 (A horse is] esy and pro- 

f hetabyll. 1673 Temple Observ, United Print, wks. 1731 
. 34 Having all one common End of publick Good, they 
come after full Debates to easie Resolutions. 


III. Causing little discomfort or obstruction. 

10. Of the means, method, or object of an action : 
Presenting few difficulties ; offering little resist- 
ance. Const, inf. (act., less freq. pass.) or of 
followed by sb. denoting the action 5 also with 
the nature of the action contextually implied : of 
books, language ; ** easy to read, understand ; of 
the soil j « easy to cultivate, etc. 

e 1340 Cursor M. 16557 (Trin.) pei. .cut bis tre In two j bet 
fond hit good and esy to dele wij>, c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 
aoe pis pater nostar pat is best & most hesy of alls. 13 . . 
Frert 4> Boye 76 in Ritson Anc. Pop. P. 38 The olde man 
was easy to please. 1378 Lyte Dodoens in. xlviiL 385 Vi. 
talba. .hath long branches ful of loyntes. easie to ploy, xdi 
Charke in Confer, iv. (*584) Cc iij, Theplacc is easie Greece. 
1600 Holland Livy xxm. xiii. 481 Nothing.. is more else 
and easie [foci Hus] to be knowne. 1631 Hob res Leviath. 
11, xviii. 89 From want of understanding this easie truth. 
1874 Bbevint Saul at Endor 940 Two reedy and easie 
waits of procuring Atonement. *097 Dryden Virg. Georg , 
n. 983 Ploughing is an imitative Toil, Resembling Nature 
In an easie Soil. 171 • Addison Sped. No. 991 p 6 This part 


of a critick Is very easie to succeed in. 1760-71 H. Walfoi r 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 07861 II. 163 note , Those, which 
being in great collections are most easy of acee»*. 1776 
Adam Smith W. N. I. 1. i. *1 Men are much more likely to 
discover easier . . method* of attaining any object. 18*3 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xii. *1865) 314 The writings of Temple 
are, in general, after this easy copy. 1879 Lubbock Set. 
Led. ii, 31 The colors and scent* are useful in making the 
flowers more easy to find. 

b. Of a road : That mav be travelled without 
discomfort or difficulty. Of a slope : Gradual, 
not steep. 

1340 Hamfole Pr . Const. 1409 pe way of dede semes large 
and ee*y. 1313 Ld, Blrnfrs Froiss. l.ccxxxiv 338 And all 
the other of the Companyons . . had more easy passage 
thunne those that passed the day before. 1363 Homilies 11. 
Repentance 11.(1859)536 An easie and short ladder, whereby 
we may climbe. *396 Spenser State Ird. 3 Subdued the 
people unto him, 8c made easie way to the settling of his 
will. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIH % \\. ii. 17 At last, with easie 
Rode* helWolseyl came to l^eiccstcr. 1709 Stem y Tailor 
No. 170 P 6 You mount by six easy steps, 1801 Soimipv 
Thalaoa vn. xx, Children of Earth,. .Whom 1 have guided 
here By easier passage. 

11. Of actions : Not difficult ; to be accomplished 
with little effort. Frequently as complement when 
the subject is a vb. in the inf. ; « Kath 1 . 

rijSo Wyclip IVhs. (1880) 945 For drede of lettyng of 
Ixrttre occupation pat is more li)t or cisy. 1398 T kr\ iha 
Barth. De P R. vi. xx. (1495) 208 In olde men abstynence 
of meete is softe and easy, 1538 Starkey England iii. 60 
Much easyar to spy ij fautys then amend one. 1378 1. 
Procter Gorg. Gallery in Heliionia I. 81 As eese a broken 
Syve Should nolde the dropping rayne. x6e6 Bacon Sylva 
5 57 After taking of somewhat of easie Digestion. 1630 
Hubbert Pill Formality 144 You must live after the spirit 
. .and thats no easie thing to do. 1799 Butler Serm. Wks. 
1874 11. 128 It is as easy to close the eyes of the mind as 
those of the body. 184a A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 41 
144 The easier digestibility of animal food in man. 1876 
Mozlrv Univ. Serm. vii. 151 It is of the nature of habit 
to make acts caricr and easier. 2678 Mori.KV Carlyle , 
Crit. Misc. 196 It is easy to make a solitude and < all it 


peace. 

12. Of persons and their dispositions : Moved 
without difficulty to action or belief ; soon yield- 
ing, compliant ; credulous. Lady of easy virtue : 
euphemistically for an unchaste woman. 

ion Siiaks. Cymb. it. iv. 47 Not a whit, Your lady l>eing 
*0 easy. ibpx Denham Poems 169 An cany car deceives, 
and is deceiv’d. 1679 Drydkn Com/. Granada in. i, An 
easie King deserves no better Fate. 1697 — / irg. JEneid 
11. 261 With such Deceits he gain'd their easie hearts. 1731 
Young Brothers 111. i, To which hi* easy nature, soon ap- 
peas’d, Invited me. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. v. i. <1849) 
263 The great city . . seemed, like some fair lady of easy 
virtue, tolie open to attack, and ready to yield to the first 
invader. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 258 Juries were no 
longer so easy of l>elief. 

t b. Not unwilling, ready. Const, inf. Now only 
with passive, as easy to be entreated ; cf. 1 o. Obs. 

X633H0LCROKT Procopius 111 83 When men ignorantly . . 
do wrong, the wronged are to Tie easie to grant pardon. 

3 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1848) 55 
Hutchinson was neither easy to l»elieve it, nor frighted at 
the example. 17x3 Burnet Own Times \ 1823U. 529 He was 
too easy to enter into any employment that might bring him 
into favour. *738 Wesley Psalm cxvi. 5 How easy to 
forgive ! 

1 3. That is obtained with ease, with little effort 
or sacrifice. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, it. 641 The Swain. .Receive* 
his easy Food from Nature's Hand. Ibid. iv. 704 A Fault 
which easie Pardon might receive, Were Lover* Judges. 
1783 Cowpbr Tiroc. 7 66 Disease or comes not, or finds easy 
cure. 1836 Trevelyan Macaulay (1876) II. xiv, 463 He 
obtained an easy pardon. 


14. Of burdens or penalties : Not oppressive or 

E ainful. Of prices or conditions ; Moderate, not 
urdensorae. 

* 3 * Wyclif Matt. xt, 30 My 30c is swete, or softe, and my 
charge liu, or cisy. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Soxvlc ui. vi. (1483) 
54 That nath . . graunted the to be purged with more c*y 
peynes. 14*6 Audklay Poems 47 Curators Kngcyne 3c not to 
ieesy penan*. ne to strayt algal. 1488-9 Ad 4 Hen. / 7/, ix, 
They woll sell theym at none esier price. Mi N. T. (Genev.) 
Matt. xi. 33 It shalbc easier for Tyre and Sidon at the day of 
iudgement, then for you. 1663 Grrrikr Counsel C ij b, Where 
Marble is to be had at easy rate, but where Copper is very 
dear. 1696 Pepys Diary VI. 187 Secure it for me on the 
easiest terms you can. 1766 Entick London IV, 31 An easy 
fee of one shilling. <11771 Smollett Love Elegy 18 Ana 
bid the turf lie easy on my breast. 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 251 He remained there in easy confinement. 1899 
Froudb Cyeyar iv, 34 Peace was granted to him on tnc 
easy conditions of a nominal fine. 

+ b. Of persons: Not oppressive or severe ; not 
exacting ; lenient, gentle ; cf. 1 2 . In 18th c. also ; 
Not difficult to 4 get on * with [cf. Fr. aisid vivre\ 
c \ye%Body 4 Soul (Laud MS.) in Wright M ape s' Poem* 336 
For I[the body] the [the soul] so eise fond the(r)fore coutne 
I nevere blinne. c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 993 He was an esy 
man to yeue pcnaunce. 1460 Caporave Ckron, ^1858) 70 
Sche mad hir son more esy, and sesed mcch his persecution. 
1483 Vulg. abt Terentio v> b, Fader* shuld be esy ande 
tendyr anemste theire chyldere. 1609 Bentley Phot. 310 
Pisistratus, . . a generous and easie Goveroour. 1714 Swift 
Pree.St. d/rti'nwU 17*5 II. 1. 991 Supposing, .that the 
elector should refuse to be . . easy with the queen herself. 
1717 — Tovery yng . Lady Wks. II. 11. 43 A shrew from 
Billingsgate would be a more easy and eligible com* 
panion. 

+ 16 . Of small 4 weight or importance, insigni- 
ficant, slight ; not very good, indifferent. So easy 


birth , easy capacity ; cf. dial. 4 Easy, idiotic* (East 
Comw. Gloss.). Obs. 

1468 Sir J. Paston in Lett. (1874) II. 331 Thow. . I have 
govyn yow bot easy cause to remembyr me.. yet.. let me 
not be forgoiyn. 1473 Bk. Noblesse 78 Holden vsrtuou* . 
though he were descendid but of e*le birthe. 148s Cax ion 
Tulle's Old Age H j, Of no grete age that he..»ho!d be of 
easy power of bodtly strength to make werre nyen*t Car- 
thage. 1491 Will of Cliff (Somerset Ho.', I *h*Jl leue but 
Ksy good. 15x9 Horman Vulg. 147 b, Easy agrement folow- 
eth . . where women be mariednot for lone but for good. 134a 
Udall F.rasnt. Apofhth. (1877)348 Wine that wa* but cmk 
and so-*o. >64* K. Carpknticu Kxperumes 11. vii. 171 Shall 
one of us dirty creatures, frowne and be troubled, .tnoxed 
by every small and easie occasion. 1648 Svmmons Vind. 
Charles /, 101 Though an easie capacity might foresee that 
they could do nothing by such an enterprise, 

16. Not pressing hardly; loosely fitting; op- 
posed to tight. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Illy v. iil. 50 Is my beaver easier? x6ot 
— All's Well v. iii. 978 This womans an easie gloue my 
Lord, She goes off and on at pleasure. Mod, The coat !* 
an eiu<y fit. An easy pair of slippers. The nut of the screw 
is a little too easy, 

17. Comm, (opposed to tisht.^ Of a commodity: 
Not much in demand ; hardly maintaining its price. 
Of the state of the market : Not characterized by 
eager demand ; showing little firmness in prices. 

1888 Standarri 7 Apr. a/B ( Trade report) Bacon is easier. 
Mod. The money-market is easy. 

18. In Whist, llonoufs easy: said when the 
4 honours* are evenly divided. (Merely colloq. : 
the technical phrase is ‘honours divided .) 

*884 AW. Rev, 36 July 103 If we have the worst of that, 
honours are easy. 

B. adv. In an easy manner. 

1. Without difficulty. Chiefly in compar. or 
supcrl. ; now colloq. or vulgar. 

1400 in Pot. Ret. 4 Poems (1866) 939 For esye he comun 
al csye ho ssuln wende. 1564 Brief Exam. ***h, Thisthyng 
i* easycr . . snide of you, then proued. 1396 Sfknhkr /-. (J. 
i. viii. 4 'Three miles it might be ca*ie heard. i6eo Shark. 
.Sonn. ctx, A* easie might 1 from my sclfe depart, As, etc. 
1680 Sim R. Kilmer Patriartha iit. | 19 'The voice of n 
multitude is easier heard. 1768-74 Tut kfr Lt. Nat. (18521 
II. 979 The good man can easiest persuade himself that God 
is good. 1893 Byron Juan xiv. lxxxv, A wavering spirit 
muy be easier wreck’d. 1871 Smiles Ckarae. v. (1876) 134 
All the easier led away by bad example, 
ta. In a very moderate degree. Obt. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 79 Many of the officers have lie but exy 
vaile&blc to the defenne ofyoure countre. 

8. Not tightly, with freedom of movement. 

1710 Sir.Rt k Toiler No. »oi p 2 Fit as easie as any Piece 
of Work. 18*0 Kkaih St. Agnes xli, 'The bolt* full ea»y 
slide. 

4. colloq. At a leisurely pace, comfortably, without 
much trouble ; in a comfortable position (also 
transf. of a ship). In phr. To take it easy t to make 
oneself comfortable, to do no more than one must ; 
also, To let one off easy , i.e. with a light i>cnalty. 

*779 Forrest Coy. N. Guinea 13 Which kept the vessel’s 
head to the sea, and made her lie easy. 18*1 Byron Lett. 
civ. in Moore Life 1833 J 1 1. 139 * The two dozen * were with 
the cat-o'>mne tails the ‘ let you off easy ’ wa* rather his 
own opinion than that of the patient. 1830 Mrs. Stowe 
Unite Tom's C, xii. 103 Everything wo* going on quite 
easy and comfortable. 1867 -Smyth Sailor's Word.bk. *. v., 
'J aking it easy. Neglecting the duty. 1883 I llnst. Lond. 
News 93 May 539/3 'I ake my advice, and go easy for a bit. 

b. As word of command. Easy!: (move) gently ! 
Easy ahead f: (steam) at a moderate speed! In 
Boating, Easy all / : stop (rowing) I Hence as sb. 
A short rest. 

1863 * A Dos* Sketches fr. Cambr. 119 Hallo I easy all ! 
Hard word there, Smith ! what does it mean T **7 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bh., Easy , lower gently. t88j Mrs. Bishof 
Sh. in Malay Pen. v. in Leisure Hour 193/a ‘ Easy ahead '. 
shouts the . .captain. M%Standardt Mar. 3/7 They reached 
Iffley lock without an easy. 

C. C omb. a. parasynthetic, as easy-hearted t -hu- 
moured, - priced f -spirited, -tempered ; b. adver- 
bial, as easy-borrenved, -Jtcnving, - handled , -held, 
- rising , - spoken , -yielding. Also E amy-going. 

*,605 Shaks. Learn, iv. 187 A Slauc whose “easie borrowed 

f ride Dwels in the fickle grace of her he followes. 1839 J. 
Jamlkv Introd. Beaum. hr FI. Wks. 1839 1 . 25 Fletcher* 
liveliness, bustle, his “easy-flowing language , . are sure t<> 
titillate a mixed audience. t 896 GKo. Eliot Pan.Der. ll.xxv. 
14 a One of those “easy -handled personage*. 1634 Milton 
Cotnus 164, I,, wind me into the “easy-nearted inan, And 
hug him into snares. 1391 Shaks, i Hen. VI, v. iii. 130 Her 
“easie held imprisonment, a 17*0 Sheffield <D k. Buckhm.i 
Whe.(i/s$) II. 177 Tully, the most “easy-humoured and 
facetious man in tne world. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. 


plain. '1633 Ford Leafs Sacrrf. 11. iv, I was a $ood, cold, 
“easy-spirited man. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crtt. i. xo A 
world, where most of us are plain easy-spoken people. s8ta 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall iv. *8 Her ladyship is one of those 
“easy-tempered beings, ox 680 Butler Rem. (1759) XIV. 65 
For what does vast Wealth bring, but Cheat . . An “easy- 
troubled Life, and short ? 1397 Daniel Civ. Wares t. clxl. 
And “easie-yeelding reale was quickly caught. 

D. at sb. ; see B. 4 b. 

+ Ea ij, v. Obs. if. prec. adj.] a. To moke 
easy ; to facilitate, b. To relieve, aasfat. 

1967 Maflet Gr. Forest 68 Their (cranes’ J flight is like a 


xxv. 147 I he easiest-humoured amateur of luxury, tfo; 
Shaks. 3 Hen. V/ t 11. i. 171 Haue wrought the "came-melt 
ing King, like Wax. 1605 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgeni 
11. xt ob There were small hillocks upon an # eaaie-nsin< 
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Triangle, sharps at the cnde, an<! broade &boue t and easied 
therewithal! by unc another hi* helping. 155s Recordu 
Cast. Knead. (1556)51 If I myght *ee their forme I bhoulde 
be muche ca!>ycd in framynge it. 

Ea*sy chai r, ea ivchair. A chairadapted 
for bitting or hall reclining in in an easy posture, 
oiten furnished with arms and padded back. 

1707 Karol har Beaux* Strain tv. i, Get my ea«ie chair 
down stair*. put t!ie gentleman in it. 1713 Guardian No. 

I it I7s6i II. 188 Immersed in the luxury of an eaxy-chair. 
1855 Macau 1 ay Hist. Eng. IV. 371 His host was confined 
by gout to an easy chair. t88i Mrs. A. Ellis Syhestra 

I I 65 He sunk into an easy-chair, pipc-and-bottle life. 

Ea'Sy-gO'ing, ///. a. a. Of a horse: Having 
an easy gait or step. b. fig. That takes things 
easily; comfort-loving; inactive, indolent. 

1674 Ch. 4 Court of Route 7 Let us suppose an casie. going, 
gnod*nat tir'd man. 1837 Thackeray Raven swing iii, That 
easy going crcam-colouicd ’o**. 186a Horton Bk.-hunter 

I 3 AtitH|tianainsm, which used to be an easy-going slipshod 
suit of pursuit. 1879 Belruuiim Patagonia iii. 36 He is a 

< ,mdev», easy-going vagabond, always cheerful. 

I (cnee Ba aygoingneee. 

1879 Mrs. Houston Wild West 34 The temptation to 

< heat . .owing to the casy-goingncs* of his master. 1881 N. 
V. Nation XXXI 1 . 164 The good-natured easygoingness 
of the then leader of the House of Commons. 

Eat (<t\ v . Pa . /. at©, ©at c^ T| t, et, ft). Pa. 
ppU. eaten (f t’n). Forms: Inf i~2 ©t-, ©at-, ©att-, 
©ofcan, 2 - 4 eat*,eot©n, ete(n, (2-3 aet©n, 4 ©then, 
3-4 hete, heyt), 4-6 ©t©, ett®, (4 eeto,ehyt, 4-5 
eyt(e), 3-7 oat©, 6 Sc. ©alt, ©it, 6- ©at. Pa. /. 1-3 
®t, ( 2 seat) , j -4 et(t, 4-6 ©to, 3-4 at, (4 hete), 4-5 
©©t(te, 6-7 ©ate, 7-9 ©at, 6- ate. Pa.pple. 1-5 
©ten, 4-5 et©, eot©(n, 4-6 etin(e, -un, -yn, ©ttyn, 
6 Sc. ©atin, eittin, 7-9 ©at, 8-9 at©, 7- eaten. 
[Common Tcut. and OE. clan str. vb. (3rd sing. pr. 
ytt, ictcf, pa. t. 1st, 3rd sing, At, nt, pi A ton, pa. 
pple. eten )=* OFris ita, eta , OS. ctan (MDu., Du. 
ctcn), OHG. nan, czzan (MHO. ezzen, mod. G. 
essen), ON. eta (Sw. ata, Da. adc), Goth, it an 
OTeut. ctan -= L. cd-Ire, Gr. tB-uv, Ir., Gael, it/i, 
Lith. ed-, Skr. ad-. The accentuation ol OK. MSS. 
shows that this verb differed, a* in Goth, and ON., 
from other verbs of the same conjugation in having 
a long vowel in the pa. t. sing. At, whence the 
mod. eat (ft) ; but a form sd, with short vowel, 
must also have existed, as is proved by the ME. 
form at , mod. ate. The pronuno. (et) is commonly 
associated with the written form ate, but perh. 
belongs rather to eat , with shortened vowel after 
analogy of wk. vbs. read, lead, etc. ; cf. dial, (bet) 
pa. t. of beat.] 

I. To consume for nutriment 
1 . trans. To take into the mouth piecemeal, and 
masticate and swallow as food ; to consume as 
food. Usually of solids only. 

c 8*5 Vesp. Psalter xlix. II. 1 1 1 Ah ic eotu flese ferra. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. John vi. 54 St ha:fo ccc lif pr ytt I1160 Hatton 
ot| min fLeic. c xsoo Erin. Cott. /font. 181 For pat h u etc 
pat ich |»« forboden hadde. c 1*50 Gen. 4 Ex . 337 Sum 3he 
Der at, and sura jhc nam, And bar it to her fere adam. a 1300 
Cursor M. (Cott.) 92a pou sal wit . *uinc Win bou sal cte 
and drinc. Ibid. 1 1 1 1 1 He hete na bred ne dranc na win. 138a 
Wyclif Isa xxxvii 30 Et this 3«r that freeli ben grunge, 
and in the secunde }er ct appcli*. c 1400 Maundkv. it. (1839) 

I I That Tree that Adam etc the uppullc of. c 1400 Liber to - 
tontm 29 Tho hcroun i* rosted . . And eton with gynger. 

< 1440 Pkc.ock Re/r. 498 The Tacinny*. .helden that fleisch 
schufde not be cte. 1308 F ismkk Whs. 1. (1876) 56 Etc vn- 
holsomc metes, and anone cometh sekenes. 1506 Pilgr. 
Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 174 A synner is not worthy the breed 
that he eateth. 1557 North Guettara's Piatt Pr. (1619) 
700/1 In that golden age. .they, .cate routes for breade and 
mutes for flesh. 1667 Miuon P. L. ix. 724 Whoso cat* 
thcieof forthwith attain* Wisdom. * 7*3 Priv. Lett. Let. 
Malmesbury 1 . 93 Whitebait, .are only to be cut at Green- 
wich. i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. 6 22. 155 Up to this point I 
had eaten nothing. 

b. Of liquid or semifluid food. Now chiefly 
with reference to soup, or other similar food for 
which a spoon is used. 

1644 Faeiyn Mem. (1857) 1 * 75 We eat excellent cream. 
1691 Ray Creation n. (1704) 405, I observed it afterwards 
not only to eat Milk. 1769 WoLCop- iP. Pindar) Ep. fatt- 
ing A/tnis. Wks. 181a II. 127 He might have cat hi* soup. 
1885 Sinnett Karma 11 . 36 He began to eat the soup. 

O. In phrases, To have something, enough, little, 
etc. to eat ; formerly also To have to eat, to give 
(a person ) to eat. Cf. F. donner <) manger. 

In some dialects 4 something to eat' is the common ex- 
pression for food : 4 The something to eat at the hotel wu* 
very good' (Sheffield). 

^893 K- Alfred Oros. m. xl. 6 3 Seo leo brinco his hung- 
rrjqum hweloum hwaet to etanne. c 1175 Lamo. Horn. 147 
Mon lcusco his fleix, hwenne he him 3c fe# lutel to ctene. 
ax 300 Cursor M. 13501 All |>*i had i-nogh at ette. >340 
Hampole Pr. Come. 6101 Yhe wald noght gyfc me at ete. 
c 1380 Wyclif Ssrm. Set. Wks. I. 17 pei naaaen not to cte. 
161 x Bible 2 Chron. xxxi. 10 Wee have had enough to cate. 
1887 Pall Malt G. 13 Oct. 2(2 We had hardly anything to 
eat all the while we were prisoners. 

fd; fig* To submit to, 'swallow* (an insult, 
an injury). Also, To treasure up, Heed upon* 
(thoughts, words, etc.) ; orig. a Biblical idiom, 

. *j8a Wyclif 7 er. xv. 16 Found ben thbwrdys, and Y ect 
hem [1611 I did eate theml. 1607 Dekkrr Sir T. Wyatt 


Wk*. 1873 111 . 1 19 lie eate no wrongs, let* all die, and lie 
dye. x6ii Shake. Win/. T. iv. iv. 185 Hee vtters them a* 
he had eaten ballads, and ull mens cares grew to hisTuncx. 

6. absol. with of in partitive sense. In early 
ME. sometimes with genitive. 

< 1000 ASlkric Gen. iii. 17 For 8an. . 5 u ictc of 6am treowc. 
c 1175^ Lamb. Horn. 11 Moynes . . dajes . . nefre ne cte 
mcnni*xe* metes, c 1175 Cott. Horn, 341 Se be of i>e*c brad 
ett, ne sterfe6 he nefer. c 120$ Lay. 18858 Uf his breosten 
scullcn aeten a8ele scope*, a xtoo Cursor M. 3944 O *lnnu 
etc* (r*. r. etis) neuer juu. c 1300 Sir E'erumo. 5*58 Hym- 
*elf dronke whit wyn ^ ctcn of hure vytaile. 1581 Mar- 
bllk lit It. of Notes 108 Finding him eating of an Albrew. 
s6xx Bible Ex. xxxiv. 15 Lest . . thou eate of hi* sacrifice. 

Wima Pern. tilings I. ii. 19 But the rest eat very vo- 
raciously of a loaf of coarse bread. 

2 . Phrases, chiefly transf and fig. 

a. To eat one's terms : a colloquial phrase for 

* to be studying for the Bar’ ; students being re- 
quired to have dined in the Hall of an Inn of 
uourt three or more times during each of twelve 
terms before they can be 4 called . 

1834 Macaulay Pitt Mix*, (i860) II. 31a He had already 
begun to eat his terms. 1861 Lever One of Them 159 He 
had eaten his term* in Gray’s Inn. 

t b. To eat the air : to be ‘fed upon promises*, 
tantalized. Ohs. 

1397 ^haks. 3 Hen. IP, 1. iii 28 Who lin’d himself with 
hope, Eating the ayre, on promise of Supply. 

o. To cat one's zvords : to retract in a humili- 
ating manner. See also Humblk pus. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxiL 12 God eateth not his 
word when he hath once spoken, at 6x8 Rai eigh Rem. 
(1644) 7j Nay wee’le make you confesse that you were de- 
ceived in your projects, and eat your own words. 1679 
Htst. Jetzer 35 He. .began to boggle, and would Jain have 
eaten his words. *715 Kam8AY Gentle Sheph. iv. i, Ye lied 
auld roudes,— and, in faith, had best Rat in your words. 
1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vit. xli, 
Unguarded words, which, a* soon as you have uttered 
them, you would die to eat. 1837 Sir F. Palgravr Merck. 
.y Friar (1844) Ded. 7 Quoting one’s own books is next 
worst to eating one’s own words. 

d. f 1 0 *dt iron , a sword : to be stabbed (obs.). 
To eat stick : a mod. orientalism for 4 to be beaten \ 
15 . // kksiorner in Had. Dodsley I. 168 The whoreson 
shall eat him [4. e. the dagger], as far as he shall wade. 1304 
Contention betw. Lancaster York \. (1843) 63 He make 
thee cate yron like an Astridge. x86a Vv. M. Thomson 
Land 4 Bk. 119, 1 frequently hear them say of one who has 
been bastinadoed on the soles of his feet, that he has eaten 
fifty or five hundred sLicks. 1863 Spectator 4 Feb. 122 The 
urn iyili/ed freedom in which they could do as they liked, 

* eating stick ’ included. 

6. In certain Biblical Hebraiams ; To cat the 
fruit of ones ozvn doings : to receive the reward of 
one’s actions ; To eat the good of the land , etc. 

16x1 Bible Prov. xiii. 2 A man shall eate good by the 
fruit of his mouth. — Isa. iii. 10 They .shall eate the 
fruit of their doings. 

f. Total earth', a colonial expression for 4 to 
possess oneself of land * ; cf. earth-hunger. 

168a 7 'ones 8 Apr, 9/5 A man (in Australia] can eat as 
much earth a* he likes for 5 s. to uvjr. a square mile. 

3 . intr. To consume food, take a meal. 

c 8*5 Yesp. Psalter xxifi]. 26 Rated? flearfan and bid *e- 
fylled. i 1000 rigs. Ps. lxxvii(ij. 29 Swidc ictan and sadc 
wurdau. c 1*75 Cott. Horn. 223 (HioJ *at and 3iaf hire 
were, and he set. t 1*05 Lay, 13^56 For alle heo sculdcn 
neien (117$ heote] thcr. c 1*50 Gen. y Ex. 1779 £)or-on 
he eten hlide and glad. < *3*5 Coer de L. 3497 Whcnne 
they hadde ccten, the cloth was folde. 01340 Hamfole 
Psalter xxi. 27 pe pore sail ete & J>ai sail be fild. c 1400 
A pot. Loll. 93 Weper het 3c or drynk . , do all b'mgis in pe 
name of our Lord. 1483 Cath. Angl. 118 To Ete, cpulari . 
15*6 Tindale Acts xi. 3 Thou wentest in unto men uncir- 
cumciscd and atest with them. 1563 Foxk A. 4 M. (1684) 
III. 905 Now we tnnnot eat, unless we gnaw with our 
Teeth. <21678 Marvell Wks. III. 457 He had not eat since 
the day before at noon. 1687 Shaowei i. Jui*enal 23 He 
doe* forget.. his Friends Face, with whom last Night he 
Eat. 1774 Ooldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 46 They eat and 
sleep at proper interval* like all other quudrupcdcs. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits , Wealth Wk*. (Bohn) II. 74 There 
should be temperance, .in eating. 

b. To eat well: to have a good appetite ; also, 
to keep a good table, be an epicure. So also + To 
eat ill : to be badly fed. 

1677 Earl Orrery Art of War 16 The Peasant., eats and 
lodges worse than the Citizen. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 
148 ?9 Who is a great Admirer of the French Cookery, and 
(a a the Phrase is) cat* well. 

C. Const, f on, upon (a kind of food). Cf. to 
dine on, feed on ; also 1 e. Also const, from, off, 
f in (gold, china, etc.). 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. iii. 84 Have we eaten on the insane 
Root, That take* the Reason Prisoner! 1607 Topsbll 
Four-f. Beasts 361 [He] did eat upon Cakes made with meal 
and hony. 16*5 Purchas Pilgrimes it. 1474 Hee alwayes 
eates in priuate among hi* women vpon great varietie of 
excellent dishes. 164* C’tkks Sussex in 7 th Rep. Comm. 
II if MSS. (1879), I urn loth . . to eat in pewter yet, but 
truly I have put up most of my plate. 1735 Pope Kp. Lady 
8a Yet on plain pudding deign d at home to eat 

4 . quasi uses of 3, 

a. with obj. followed by adj. or prep. ; To 
affect in a certain way by eating : e.g. To eat one- 
self sick, into a sickness \ to eat (a person) out of 
house and home (i.e. to ruin him by eating up his 
resources) ; of animals : To eat the ground bare, 
a tjoe Cursor M. 4574 In )mt medu sa tang ^ai war J>at 


etten tmi had it erthe bare. 1997 Shake, a Hon. IV, n. L 
80 All I haue, he hath eaten me out of house and home. 
171a Arbuthnot John Bull (17*3) 53 John's family was like 
to be eat out of house and home. 1807 Anna Portek 
I/ungar. Bro. v, You would not deny me my dinner, be- 
cause I might eat myself into an apoplexy. 183a Ht. Mar- 
tineau L(fo in Witas iv. 54 They would soon eat us out of 
house and home. 

b. To eat its head off . said of an animal that 
costs more for food than it will sell for. 

1736 Byrom Jmt. 4 Lit. Rem. (1856) II, L 35 The eating 
his head off means that he would eat as much nay and corn 
as he was worth, i860 Trollope From ley P. xiv. 277 A 
gentleman . . docs not like to leave him [a good horse] 
eating hi* head off. 1877 K. Peacock N.-W. Line. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Cattle which have been bought at a loss are said 
to eat their heads off. 

o. To eat one's fill : to eat until satisfied. 
c *173 Lamb. Horn. 53 J>e tadde . , neurc ne mei itimlen to 
ctcn mre fulle. a 1300 Cursor M. 12047 Bidd )>ir stanes be 
bred to will, And si^en mai bou ete \n nil. 1611 Bible Ley. 
xxv. 10 Ye shall eat your fill, and dwell therein in safetie. 
1737 Pope Hot. Efist . it. ii. 323 You've play’d, and lov'd, 
and eat, and drunk, your fill. 

5 . intr. with pass, force (chiefly with adj. or 
adv .) : To have a certain consistence or flavour 
when eaten. 

x6ox Shaks. Alls Welti, i. 175 Like one of our French 
wither'd pcarrs . . it eates drily. 1607 Topskll Four-f. 
Beasts 36 Being dressed they cat like Barbies. 168a J. 
Collins Making Salt Eng. 6 A Chine of this Beef. .Eat 
with a savour like Marrow. 1766 Golpsm. Vicar W. xvi. 
(1857) 06 If the cakes at tea eat short and crisp. 

0 . To cause to be eaten, 
f a. (See quot.) 

x 7®4 Twamlky Dairying 71 Cheese, .that will spend well, 
or according to the common Phrase, will eat Bread well. 

b. To have (a crop, etc.) eaten ; to give up ; to 
animals) to be eaten. Const, with. 

x6ox Wekver Mirr. Mart . F iij, Their dead with dogs 
Hircanian* do eate. 1799 J. Rom - ktkon Agric . Perth 218 
A custom of eating his hay, sometimes, with sheep, close to 
the ground, 1868 Perthshire Jml. 18 June, The pasture 
. . he intended to cat with sheep. 

H 7 . U. S. slang. To provide with food. 

a i860 Pit kings fr. Picayune 47 (Bartlett', I was told you’d 
give us two dollars a day and eat us. Mod. 1 can eat you 
and drink you, but I can't sleep you. 

II. To destroy by devouring. 

8. trans. To devour, consume (as a beast of 
prey) ; to prey upon ; to feed destructively upon 
(crops, vegetation) ; transf to ravage, devastate. 
lit. and fig. 

c 950 Lind if. Gosp. John x. 10 Deaf ne cymes but* J«et te 
xcstclc & ete© (V. mactet 1 & losad. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
pci cte (V. comederunt\ Jacob, ilka lim. And un- 
roned pe stede of him. a 1300 Cursor M. 22862 Men . . Wit 
hundeH eten pc ma*t parti, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxi. 
ui Saf me pat pe dcuel ete me noght. 1594 Shake. Rich . 
Ill, 1. ii. 65 Or Earth jjape open wide, and eate him quicke. 
x6u Bible Ex. x. is That they may . . cate every herbe of 
the land. *730 Pope Ep. Bathurst 196 The gaunt mastiff 
. .Affrights the beggar whom he longs to cat. 1863 Kings- 
ley Water-bab. 8 Monsters who were in the habit of eating 
children. Mod. He went to Africa, and got eaten by a lion, 
tb. To absorb (time) wastefully. Ohs. 

1598 Marston Pigrnal. iii. T47 His ruffe did e&te more 
time in neatest setting Then Woodstocks workc in painfull 
perfecting. 

o. To cat one's (own) heart : to suffer from silent 
grief or vexation. Also in Biblical phrase, To cat 
one's tmm flesh : said of an indolent person. 

1596 Spenskr F. O. 1. ii. 6 He could not rest ; but did his 
stout heart eat. xoit Bible Eccles. iv. 5 The foole foldeth 
his hands together, and eateth hi* owne flesh. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. cviii. 3, 1 will not eat my heart alone. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul I. 333 Eating away their own heart* in tnc 
consciousness of an ineffectual protest. 

8. trans. Of small animals ; To gnaw, pierce, 
wear away by gnawing. 

x6xi Bible Acts xii. 23 Hee was eaten of wormes and gave 
up the ghost. 1793 Smeaton Edyston* L. $ 6r note, It i* 
not uncommon for the timber of ships to be eat by the worm 
under the copper sheathing, c x8s* Bbddobs Afarabi 
Poems 137 Many a wrinkled sun Ate to the core by 
worms. 

10 . transf Of slow and gradual action, as of 
frost, rust, cancerous or similar disease, chemical 
corrosives, the waves, etc. Const, into (the result). 

1*85 Eden Decades W. Ind. lit. ix. (Arb.) 177 It is eaten 
& indented with two goulfes. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
xoo The Rose though a lyttle it be eaten with the canker. 
1691 T. H(alb) Acc. New Invent, xa The Dreadnought's 
Rudder.Irons being, .so eaten, as not to be fit for her being 
adventured to Sea again with them. 1706 Coleridge 
Destiny of Nat. Wks. I. 199 His limb* The silent frost had 
eat, scathing like fire. s8io J. Hodgson in T. Raine Mem. 
(1857) I. 265 The cliffs chalky and stratified, like those of 
Marsden. eaten into cave*, 
b. absol. 

s6so Markham Master f. u. clxxiii. 484 Arsnick. .bindeth, 
eateth, and fretteth, being a very strong corrosiue. >877 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 942 Being washed three or four 
times, it Bites or Eats not, but dues quickly. s6©| W. 
Robertson Phrased. Gen. 520 To. eat as rust doth, roaert. 
To eat as a canker doth, corrodert. 1883 Lamb Elia Ser. 
11. viL (1865) 380 His disease was a scrofula, which appeared 
to have eaten all over him. 

t o. fig. Of passions, grief, etc. : To 4 devour’, 
torment. Cf. eat up 18. Ohs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Join ii. 17 Mum buses and* me et 
[c tide Hatton ett]. a stag St. Marker. 17 For onde that- 
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et ever ant as ure Heart©. « 1300 Cursor M. 13980 Enst And 
lute, K** Mr hertes etc. 

11 . To make (a bole, a passage) by fretting or 
corrosion. Witn cognate obj. To eat one's ( its ) 
way. lit. and fig. 

1699 Drydbn Virg. Georg, m. 843 Tha slow creeping Evil 
eats hU way. Consumes the parching limbs, and makes 
the Life hit Prey. 176a >71 H. Walpolb Vert* ft Anted. 
Paint. V. 138 Something like a figure eaten into the barrit. 
185* Kanb A ret. Expl. I. xxvi. 344 The long canal which 
the running waters have eaten into the otherwise unchanged 
Ice. 1876 Huxley Phyxiogr. 138 Little water-courses may 
be eaten out of solid rock by a running stream. 

12 . intr. To make a way by gnawing or corro- 
sion ; lit. and fig. Const, into , through. 

x6o6 Shake. Tr. £ Cr. its. IIL 236 How one man eates into 
anothers pride, « 2656 Bp. Hall /to*. Wkt. (1660) 189 The 
canker, .eats through the cheek. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 
111. 674 Searching Frosts have eaten thro’ the Skin. 1760 
Cow per Table Talk 8 Strange doctrine this ! that . . eats 
into his [the warrior's] bloody sword like rust. <837 J. H. 
N rwman Par. Stmt. (ed. a) 111. xxii. 165 Has not the desire 
of wealth so eaten into our hearts f 2861 Bright / ndta , St. 
19 Mar. (1876) 62 Anticipation . . more likely to eat into the 
heart of any man. 

13 . Naut. trans. and intr. (See quots. ) 

1789 Falcoper Diet. Marine (1789)* Sour dr e au vent, to 
hold a good wind ; to claw or eat to windward. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's iVord.dk . , Eating the wind out of a vessel, 
applies to very keen seamanship, by which the vessel., 
steals to windward of her opponent. 

III. Combined with adverbs. (All trans.) 

14 . Bat away. To remove, destroy by gradual 
erosion or corrosion, lit. and fig. 

1538 Starkey England ii. 46 They be as hyt were etyn 
away. 1815 Elphinstone Ace. Caubul (1842) I. 147 Tne 
river .. frequently eats away its banks. 1853 Phillips 
Rivers Yorksh. i. 8 Carbonic acid eats away the limestone. 
185B Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jrnls . II. 386 Tne sun still eats 
away the shadow inch by inch. 

15 . Sat in. + a. To take into the mouth and 
cat ; fig. to consider, * inwardly digest 1 . Also, to 
consume, waste away ( obs .). b. To * bite in * 
with acid, etch. 

c 1340 Cursor M. App. ii. 90537 pc appel of a tre that 
adatn tokc & ete it Inne, 1603 Florio Montaigne (1632! 
133 That their very skin, and quicke flesh is eaten in and 
consumed to the bones, c 1690 Z. Boyd Zion's blowers 
(1855) 125 What I have said, I’lc neither lessc nor more, 
Nowe eate it in. 

10 . Bat off. To take off or remove by eating. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat viit. (1867) 18a Some thieves 
have eat off their irons, .with mercury water. 

17 . Bat out. a. « to bite out . 


1838 Trollope Dr. Thorne I. 267, I suppose I ought to 
eat my tongue out, before I should say such a thing. 

b. To exhaust eatables or pasture in (a place). 

1863 Carlyle Eredh. Gt. VI. xv. xi. 71 But, in the mean 
while, he is eating -out these Bohemian vicinages. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 30 Mar. 6 /t Wyoming is a natural grazing 
country . . and to suppose that it can be * eaten out T in ten 
years or a generation is to suppose an impossibility. 

0 . To destroy as a parasite or a corrosive. 
Also fig. 

1616 [see 18 b]. <11636 Bp. Hall Breath. Dewut Soul 
(1851) 165 Yet, when we have all done, time eats us out at 
the last. 1636 Ducard Gate Lat. Uni. r 103. rj Yvie clam- 
bering over trees, eateth them out. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 1. 74 A little of the said oyl .. presently eat* out 
the Colour. *677 Yarr anton Engl. Intprov. 146 The 
cheapness of these Thrcds will eat out the very Spin- 
ning in most parts of England. 

cL To encroach upon (space, formerly also time) 
belonging to something else. 

a 1716 Sou 1 h Serm. (1717) V. 67 No . . Business of State 
ate out his times of Attendance in the Church. 1863 
Dickens Mat. Fr. 11. iv. I. 197 A certain handsome room on 
the ground floor, eating out a back-yard. 

6 . Mining. (See quot*) 

183s Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. 4- Durh.y 5 Eat on/, this 
expression is applied when a level coal drift is turned to the 
dip, in order to take advantage of (or ' cat out') a rise hitch. 

18 . Bat up. a. To consume completely, eat 
without leaving any ; to devour greedily. KXiofig. 

» S1 3 Covkrdale Bel 93 Ate vp soch thinges as were vpon 
y* altare. 1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. 37 By this means* 
rich men eate vp poorc men, as beasts eate vp grasse. 1816 
Jane Austkm Emma ii, The wedding-cake was all ate up. 
>873 Browning Red Cott. NCap C. 2473 Monsieur Leonti 
Miranda ate her up with eye-devouring. 

b. To devastate, consume au the food in (a 
country) ; to consume all (a person's) provisions 
or resources; to ruin (a person) for one’s own 
benefit. Also (in mod. use) of nations : To absorb, 
annex rapaciously (neighbouring territories). 

<6x6 Hibron Whs. I. 589 Goe not from the church, to 
eate out & to eate vp one another in the market, by fraud 
& cruelty. 1713 Burnet Own Times (2832) I. 413 He set 
as many soldiers upon him, as should eat hun up in a night. 
2711 Db Fob Mem. Cavalier ( 1840) 158 The Scots were sent 
home, after having eaten up two counties. 27ms Wollaston 
Relig. Mat. vii. 246 Others . . would not fail to make them- 
selves greater or stronger by eating up their neighbours. 
1870 Faovde Cmsar v. 49 On they swept eating up the 
country. 1884 Graphic 4 Oct. 342/a The Boers . . will 
gradually ' eat-up' au the surrounding territories, as they 
are now * eating-up * Zulu land. 

c. fig. To absorb wastefully ; to have a destruc- 
tive effect upon ; to consume (time, money, etc.). 

1680 Allen Peace 4 Unity Pref. 54 Hath eaten up the 
comfort of love in a great measure. 17** Stable Spect. 
No. 6 r 4 The Affectation of being Gay and in Fashion, has 


very near eaten up our good Sense and our Religion. 1776 
Adam Smith iV. N. (1869) II. v. ii. 416 Whose salaries may 
eat up the greater part of the produce of the tax. 2840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxxv, The sun had *0 much power . 
that it eat up the wind. 1836 Miss Yoncr Daisy Chain 1. 
xviii. (1879) 179, I got a bit of Sophocles that was so her- 
ridly hard, it ate up all my time. 

a. To absorb, assimilate the ideas of (a writeF). 

*8** Dads tr. Bulliuger on Apoc. (1573) 138 We say in 
Dutch, He hath eaten Galen or Prlsdan quyte vp, that U 
to say, he hath learned them by hart. 1863 Masson Rec. 
Brit. Philos. 381 Kant ate up all Hume, and redigested him. 

e. Of passions : To * consume’, absorb (a per- 
son). Of diseases, troubles, etc. : To wear out 
the life of (a person). Chiefly in pass. ; const. 
with (pride, selfishness, etc. ; a disease, debts etc.). 

1604 Shake. Oth. 111. iii. 391, I nee, you ore eaten vp with 
Passion. 27*1 Addison Sptct. No. 494 p x The saint wax, . 
generally eaten up with spleen and melancholy. 1751 Ior- 
tin Serm. (J77*) L vi. 109 Nchcmiah found the people .. 
eaten up with debt*. 2799 in Nicolas Dtsp. Nelson <184 5) 
Ilf. 316 The garrison is ..eat up with the scurvy. 1813 
Jane' Austen Pride 4 Prey. v. 15 He is eat up with pride. 

tf. To elide or slur over (syllables) in pro- 
nunciation. Obs. rare . [So. Fr. tn anger.] 

1583 J as. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 57 Sa is the hinmeat lang 
syllabe the hinmest fute, suppose there be vther short sylla- 
bi* behind it, quhtlkis arc cutin vp in the pronouncing, and 
na wayis comptit as fete. 

IV. The verb-stem in comb, with obj. : eat- 
all, a glutton ; + eat-fleah, transl. L. sarcophagus, 
Gr. oapnoipayos the name of a kind of stone which 
had the property of consuming the flesh of corpses 
laid in it (see Sarcophagus). 

2398 Florio, Pamphago , the name of adogge, a* one would 
*aic a ratiener, an eate-all. 1884 C. Power in Gcntl. Mag. 
Feb. 121 Idle jrcople in the community - do nothings and 
cut-all*. 1639 Sherwood, An eate-flexh, sarcophagv. 

t Eat, sb. Obs. Forma: 1-3 set, 2-4 ete, (2 
hete), 3 at, 4 ©the, 7 eat. [Com. Teut. : OK. 
*/~OFris. 1 % OS. St, OHG. dz, ON. <it OTeut. 
*£lo-tu, f. ablaut-stem of *etan to Kat. In later 
use ]>erh. the vb.-stem used subst.] 

1 . That which is eaten, food. 

a 1000 Guthlac 708 (fir.) Oft he him arte heold. c 1000 
Allfric On O. T. in Sweet Ags. Reader 60 Moy*es . ate* 
ne gimde on eallum 5 am fyrxte. c 2273 Lamb. Horn. 109 
On monte wisen mon mci wurchcn clinexxau, on ete and on 
wete. c 2900 Ormin 11640 Adam .. Hinwtkcnn was* purrh 
aHe. 1340 Aycnb, 248 Vor be to moche drinkc and ethe 
sterfb inoehe volk. 2609 Bfaum. & Fi.. Scorn f. Lady 11. 
70 Thou art cold of constitution, thy eat unhealinful. 

2 . The action of eating ; a meal. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. 1 vtiifix]. 25 (Gr. ) Hi to icte ut fcewitaff a isoo 
Moral Ode 258 in Cott. Horn. 175 po Jns sungede muehel a 
drunke and an ete. exaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 pe lichames 
Testing is wi8tigingofestmetcs. .and untimlichectc*. Mod. 
Scotch, Gude to the ***/-’ good to the taste. 

Bat, Sc. variant of Oat. 

Eatable (/"* tftbT), a. and sb. [f. Eat v. + -able.] 

A. adj. That may be eaten, suitable for food ; 
edible, esculent. 

2483 Cath. Angl. u8 Etcabylle, eomessibihs. 2352 Tur- 
ner herbal 1. (2568) M v b, The eatable cucumbre pepon 
that is to saye rype, is of a fync substance. 1579 tuLKic 
H (skins' Pari. 306 The crossc maketh our Lordcs fleshe 
layde vpon it eatable of men. ? 2690 Cons id Raising Money 
15 To lay a Home-Excise upon thing* eatable and drinkable. 
*756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 8 Bread mixed with 
sea-water . . in time becomes so bitter as not to be eatable. 
2863I .yell Antiq. Man 13 The common eatable oyster. 

B. sb. That which may be eaten ; an article of 
food. Chiefly in pi. 

2679 Petty Pol. Anat. 362 More eatable* were exported 
anno 1664, than 1641. 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe (1840) if. ii. 46 
Bread or other eatables. 1796 Berkeley in Fraser Life iv. 
(1871) 237 Whether a minor be not chargeable for eatable* 
and wearables. 28.. Landor Wks. (1868) 11 . 8a We had 
brought no eatable with us but fruit and thin tnarzopaw. 
1879 Bkrrbohm Patagonia xvi. 243 Till, .all the drinkables 
and eatables in Pedro* shop had disappeared. 

HenccSatabUnes* ; akoSatabi-llty, noncc-wd. 

2793 Southey Letters fr. Spain (1799) ”3 F theory 
of the eatability of cats. 1823 Ann. Reg. 1812 Chron. 518 
Water-cresses, of the eatablcnes* of W’hich the Persians 
appeared totally ignorant. 

6 (f’tod^). north, dial. [f. Eat v. + - age ; 
cf. Eddish, which may have been confused.] 

1 . Grass available only for grazing; esp. the 
aftermath, or growth after the hay is cut. Also 
with some defining word, as after-, spring, winter. 

2642 Best Farm . Bks. (1856) 129 Three landes in the 
Carre at its. 8 d. a Innde without the eatage. 2793 Land. 
Gas. No. 6209/4 The Winter Eatage . . arising from . . 
West Inggs. *784-1825 A. Young Ann. Agric. XIX. 311 
in Old Country Wds. (E. D. S.) There is no grass that win 
bring so heavy a crop of hay [as clover and rye-grass] and 
that after an early spring eatage. *797 Burns Eccl. Lasu 
III. 469 The after-mowth or after-e&tajge. Ibid. 477 Cattle 
. . put and kept upon the same land, .for the spring eatage. 
1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial.. The eatage of the Lane* 
of tne Township will be let by ticket. *877 Justice Lush 
in Law Rep. Queen's B, If. 449 The winter eatage of 
the tenement. 

2 - The right of using for pasture. 

2837 C. B. Robinson Gwss, Best's Farm. Bks. (1856) 184 
An increased charge being made for eatage of the fogge. 
S869 Pall Mali G. 6 Sept. 5 It is the eatage of the straw 
rather than the straw itself which belongs to the off-going 
tenant. 2883 East Cumbrld. News 18 July, To be sold, 
eatAge of fog. 


t Obs • An English name for the 

Merops apiaster , (sometimes wrongly identified 
with the Wood -pecker.) Cf. B**-iatkr. 

[1373 Cooper Thesaur ., Apiastrm Auicula est, Serulua, 
Eadera qua; merops. auis Germania ignota. Longs eniin 
errant, quso pic urn viridem interpretantur.] s6s8 Torsiai. 
Serpents 646 Divers living creatures are nourished by. 
honey ; a* the bear . . the woodpecker or eat-bee, son 
Cores., Guespier, a Woodwall, Wood pecker, Eat-bee (a 
little bird*. 2693 W. Rorkrtson Phrased. Gen. 5»o An 
eat -bee, a bird ; apiaster , merops. 

t Bat-bill. ? Blundered form of prec. Obs. 

1308 Florio, Grallo , a woodpecker, or eatc.bill, or wit- 
wolf. 

Batche. Also 7 eitoh. Sc. form of Adzk. 

2611 Rates (Jam.) Eitthes for cowpers, the doren itiA \»w. 
1628 Scott Br. Lamm, xxv, ‘ Let me hae a whample al 
him wi* mine eatche -that* a'.* 

Batelioh, var. of Atklich a. % Obs. frightful. 
Eaton (rt’tO, ppl. a. fpa. pple. of Eat v .] 

1 . Consumed as food ; oevoured. 

1309 Minshku Stan. Gram. 80 Eaten bread is forgotten. 
2636 Digard Gate Lat. Uni P86a. *71 Half-eaten morsel*, 
and other scrap*. 2864 Svunhurnk Atalanta Thou whose 
mouth Looks red from threaten fruits of thine own womb. 

2. Gnawed, corroded, ulcerated. Cf. Moth-, 

Worm-eaten. 

*381 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 31 Old Mouse-eaten 
record*. 1607 Iopbkll Fourf. Beasts 401 1 ‘he aforesaid 
eaten or lanced wound*. 

Eater (/ tax). Also 1-5 eter(e, 5 ©tar. [f. 
F'at v. + -eh.] One who eats ; also with up , a 
consumer, devourcr, and with object sb. pre- 
fixed, as bread , flesh-eater. 

a 2000 Proa*. 1 8 < Hosw. ) F, terns, comtnessa tores. 2140 Ayenb, 
47 Asc bye)> Jhs niochele drinkcrex and etcie*. 2483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 267/2 Thou etar of porrctc wene thou to take mo 
out of mynhows? 1483 Cath. Angl. 118 An Etcr, contest or. 
2835 Covkrdale Ezek. xxxvi. 13 Thou art un eater vp of 
men, and a waistcr of thy people. 1613 6 Shirliv Maids' 
Eev. 111. ii, Do I look like a spidcr-cntoher, or toad-rater Y 
*710 Fuller Tatler No, 205 P 2, [II always speak of them 
with the Distinction of the Ealers t and the Swallowers. 
2807 Sir R. Wilson Jrnt. 7 June /.tie f 1 86a) II. viii 253 Wc 
slept like pudding-eater*. 1837 J. H. Newman Pat . berm. 
(18421 VI. vii. 95 It severs the fruit from the enter. 
fig. 2809 K. El Lion Vilt. Patriarch Note* 179 Unless 
the bread -tax-catcr* can be induced to convene. 

b. with adj. prefixed, as great , moderate, etc. 
2796 Morse Atner. Grog. 11 . 37 They air great eaters. 
2809 Jam. Moore Camp, i Spain 6a He [Sir John Moorel wus 
a very plain and moderate eater. 2865 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. 
III. VIII. v. 43 He is no great eater. 

C. trans/. Of chemical corrosives. 

2620 Markham Masterf. 11. cxxx.4i2 Litergic, or lime, in 
lye . . arc likewise very violent and strong eaters. 

Hence Ba tresa [see -f.hh], a woman who cats. 
1834 Bkckford l Buy II. 244. 1 never beheld eater* or 
catcresses lay about them with greater intrepidity, 2840 
New Month. Mag. I.IX. 312 In a salon filled with the in- 
satiable eaters and eatresses of macaroni. 

Bath, eith (/ 5 , f >), and aJv. Obs. ex c. Sc. 
Forms: 1-3 eaff(e, 1-4 e}r(a, 3-6 eth(e, 

3 np, ©iff, eitht, ith, 1©J>©, ybo, 4-5 ©yth, (4 
ee)>, ©eth, e^athe), 6 eathe, o~ ©ath, Sr. ©ith. 

S OE. Mfe adv. «= OS. bOo easily, pcrhq)», OHG. 
do pernaps (also in utrbdo 'witn difficulty 1 ):— 
OTeut. *aupS ; the combining form M p- «= ON. 
auti -, as in auO-gprr easy to do. Of the adj. the 
normal OK. form is ieft } ypc (also used as adv.) 
**OS, Inti easy, OIJG. Alt' easy, possible :—W (ier. 
*aufjo-z ; t>erh. the wor<l was orig. an - u stem, 
which would account for the existence of the form 
( { ab{e without umlaut. The OP1 compar. decree 
of the adv. was lc/ } tp, but there is no distinct 
evidence of its survival into ME. 

It has l*en disputed whether the present word is related 
to OHG. Sdi, MHG. bde, aede . mod.G. Ode, ON. auftr, 
Goth. au\>s (Tor aupeis , auhus). desert, uninhabited, empty. 
I’hc sense offer* no valid objection to the connexion of the 
word*, as the notion of * empty ' might give rise both to 
that of ' desert ' and to that of ' free from difficulties '.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of an action : Easy, not difficult. 

c isoo Ormin 20673 And Cri*t was* ar)> to witenn fiatt 
Forr Crist wat alle pinges*. <21300 Cursor M. 18385 Of 
eldrin men pai mette wit tuin, pat Jwii war aid wax cth 
[o. r. ith] to se. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. A nt. 676 To fynde byx 
fere vpon folde, in fayth is not cjw 2373 Barbour Bruce 
xvii. 454 It wc* nocht cytli till u the tonne 1398 Trevira 
Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi, In olde men abstinenc e of mete i* 
eth and e*y. 1321 Douru as ZEneis Kxclamatioun 28 Far 
eithar is .Ane othir xayari* falti* to xpy and note, Tlian 
but offence or fait thame self to wryte. c 2379 Mont- 
oomekik Navigation 200 To the Porte of lycttb : To come 
right in, wc thoght it very eith. *647 H. Morb Cupid's 
Conti . xiii, And cath it was, since they’re so near a kin. 
*748 Thomson Cast. Indol. \. lxxiv, To stir him from his 
traunce it was not eath. s8si Mrs. Wmeklkr App. Cum- 
brld. Dial, to E’en yet its eith to trace A guilty conscience 
in my blushing fcace. 186s Hislop Pron>. Scotl. 55 Eith 
working when will’* at hame. 

b. Of a passage, etc. : That may be travelled 
with ease, not rough. 

Beowulf 228 (Gr.) Wedera leode . . gode jmneadon baes 
he him yjdade eaffe wurdon. im Spenser Shtph Cal. 
July 90 Hereto, the hillc* bene mgner heauen, and thence 
the passage ethe. 2607 P. Fletc her Locusts l ix, Hels yron 
gates to every guilty soule yeeld* entrance eath. 
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3 . Of the object, means, or method of an action : 
Making slight resistance ; presenting few difficul- 
ties ; m East. Const, in f, usually active in form 
but passive in sense. 

a sms Juliana <? Wenent tu we beon se efi to biwj- 
helin at * ao Ivohunge in Cott. Horn. 979 Poucrte wi5 
menxke is cao for to hofien. twyj R. Glouc. ( i 8 io > 397 He 
was synipie ft mytdore, ft e)> to oucrcome. c 1374 Ch auger 
Troy/us v. 849 He was ethe ynough to maken dwelie. c 1400 
A ’pm. Rose 3055 A foole is eyth to bigyle, c 1450 Hlnry- 
son Mor. Fab. 38 The Bairns is cith to buxke that is vn* 
bonie. 153a Mott Cotfut. I'ind alt Wks. 389/1, I woulde 
euery other things wer os ethe to mend as thy* U. a »w 
-- Irks . 83 For as saint Poult saith, y" fleshly sinnes be 
cth to perceiue. 163a Sander son Serm. 393 A great inoun* 
taine is eath to be seene. s6ot Ray N. C. Worris Coll. 33 
It is eath to do, i. e. Kasie. 1147' 8 H. Millf.r First Imfr. 
xiv. (1857) 935 One of our old Scotch proverbs [says] God's 
bairns arc eath to lear, L e. easily instructed. 

t b. Of a person : Easy to be entreated, gentle ; 
in ME. with genit, et U modes go ntlc of mood. Also, 
Ready, susceptible; const, inf Ohs . 

c iau Gen. 4 Ex. 9940 God hunne him cfii-inodea ben. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. tv. vi. so Her gentle hart . . More eath 
was new impression to receive. 

1 8. Comfortable, at ease, free from pain. 
ciae$ Lay. 3914 ES him wes on heorten. Ibid. 8178 pa 
wes his hurte icoe. Ibid. 1350 po was he pe eperc. 

B. euiv. Easily, without difficulty. 

a sooo Batik, Mttr, ix, 54 He wcl meahte past unribt him 
efts forbiodan. a 1000 Andreas 435 (Or.) God eade macs 
heaftol»5endum help* jefremman. c 1175 Cott. Horn. 319 He 
wolde and ea5c mihte bien his sceoppinde jelic. a isoo 
Moral Ode 384 in Cott. Horn. 177 lepe he mu wen ben 
of.drad pe hine sculled bi-helde. a in *3 After. K. 62 A* 
blinde pe heorte. heo is eh ouercumen, ft ibrouht sone 
mid sunne to grunde. a 1300 K. Horn 61 So fele mi)tcn 
vbe Hringe hem pre to dipc. a 1300 Cursor M. 11219 
Moght he not pan . . Be bom vte 01 a maiden cth At pe 
time o nine moneth? c 1313 Siiokkmam 7 Wei eiathe, 
God thorwe miracles kethetn hit A-lvve and eke a-detbe. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. 193 Oonc worde myght thou speke 
ethe. *53 » Starkey England 1. ii. $ 6 (1871) 33 We may 
the. .ether also avoyd thys ignorance. x6oo Fairfax Tasso 
x. xlii. 187 Who thinks* him most secure is eathest shamed. 
a 1774 Fcrousson Rising of Sess. Poems (184s) 38 Eith 
can the pleugh-stilt* gar a chiel Be unco vogie Clean to lick 
afT his crowuie-meal 186a Hislop Prw. Scoti. 54 Eith 
learned, soon forgotten. 

C. Bath- in Comb. 

1 . Forming adjs. (which did not survive beyond 
14th c.), the final clement being f. the stem of 
a verb : ettbete [see Beet */.], easy to amend ; 
eftfele [see Feel «/.], easily felt ; epgete [see 
Cet v.], easily obtained ; cftlete Tsee Let v,\ and 
cf. OE. earfoQlite emitted with difficulty], easily 
dismissed, lightly esteemed ; eftluka [see Lock v .] 9 
easily pullea ; tfoeene face Sene a., See vi], easy 
to see ; epwinne [see Win t>.], easy to win. 

c isoo Trin. Coil. Horn. 63 pat wo hauen agilt her biforen 
. . bu8 # e8bete gif hie us sore riewefi. c xt*S Ancr. R. 104 
Uor6i pet heo bcofi *e8 fele. c 1000 A£lfric on O. 4 ^V. 


pat is unlede. a isoo Moral uae 30 in a. /&, rat ms (iBoa) 
34 "Edlete lisj muchel gyuc fienne oe heorte is ille. a in ax 
Juliana 70 Me ledde nire ft hlcac for® ant heo wes *eo- 
luke. a 1000 Cynewulf Crist 1335 Dser bip *cpxesyne preo 
tacen. a isoo Moral Ode 338 in O. E. Misc. 70 pat is wcl 
ep-sene. a tnn%Leg. Kath. 381 Sutel is and efisene . . p*t 
tu were iset $ung to leaf antf to lare. a 1**3 A tier. R. 116 
Wiftuten writunge, be fulSc is to efi-cene. c isoo 7 Wn. Coll . 
Horn. 49 Nime we pc turtles bhocninge pat i* "ehwinne. 

2 . With final element f. a sb. ; see Edmoo, 
-medic. 

t Eathe, v. Obs. rare . In 3 pa. t. etRfode. [f. 
Eath a ] trans. To lighten, afieviate, assuage. 

~Cx, 1439 Eliezer him cam a-gon, Eofced 


c 1150 Gtn. 4 Ex. 1439 Eliezer him cam a-gon, Eooede 
his sor3c, bro}t him a wif Of fat3er waspene. 

Bather, dial, form of Edder, osier. 

t Eathly , a. and adv. Obs . Forms; see 
Eath. [f. Eath a. + -ly.] A. adj. 

1. Easy, not difficult. 

ci 000 Agt. Gasp. Matt, xix 36 Ealle ping synt mid Code 
eaSelice [ctt6o Hatton te 5 elicej. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt, 
xix. 34 iEpelicor beo8 p&m olfende to ganne burh naedlc ea^c. 
c 1175 Lamb . Horn . 135 Of ane e$eliche dcae. 

2 . Inconsiderable, slight, trifling. Often in anti- 
thesis to eche («• eternal) ; Of short duration. 

(*890 K. ASlfrrd Bad a 11. v. (Bosw.) Gif 8u ne wilt us xe- 
bafian in swa acyclic urn pingo. c 1176 Cott. Horn, 331 Mid 
pare aeffelice hyrsumnesse bu ^earnest hefen rices merhde. 
a 1 nnsAncr. R . 38a On edelich stiche, o 5 er on cSelich eche 
make© uorte understonden hwu lutel wurS is prude. 

3 . a. Of a person : Low in station ; mean in 
character, b. Of a thing ; Of small value. 

c xsoo Trin. Coll \ Horn . 35 Ne was pe engel isend ne to 
kinge . . ac to loie and eocliche men alse heordes buS. 
a 1300 Fieri 9 4 Bl. 374 Abute pe orchard is a wal ; pe epclt- 
kes-te ston i% cristal. 

B. adv. Easily, without difficulty. 

c 1000 Agt. Gosp . Luke xviii. 95 EaSelicor mseg se olfend 
gan purh are naedle eage. c isoo Ormin 1953s Sop Godd . . 
mihhte standenn aepetii Men himm. 1511-75 Diuru. Occurr. 
(1833) 949 His lyik eithlie culd not neirtofoir be fundln. 
1797 Ramsay Scot. Prov. Ded., You mayeithly make your* 
sells master of the hale ware. 1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 73 
'1 he rein deir dun can eithly run, Quhan the houndls and 
the hornit pursue. 187s Blackik Lays Higkl. 71 This only 
lore ray beggar wit Could eathly understand, 
b. At an easy price, cheaply. 


c iMg Ancr. R. 990 Ne sale pu neuer so e5eliche .. his 
deorewurSe spuse. 

f Batkl, adv. Obs. [f. Eath a. with genit ival 
-/ ; cf. Uneaths .1 Easily. 

1 jp4 Cornelia in Had. DodsteyV. 909 Which eaths appear 
in sad and strange disguises To pensive minds. 

Eating (f'tir)), vbl. sb. [f. Eat v . + -ing >.] 

1 . The action or habit of taking food. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 19 pe licome luuad muchele slauSe 
and muchele etinge and drunkungc. c isoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
37 Sumo men laded here lif on etinge and on drinkinge alse 
*win. ct 380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 66 Hous of etyngc. 


swin. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 66 Hous of etyngc. 
Ibid. III. 410 Ff or gostily cctyngc of Cristis owne body. 
a nyo Ent.de la Tour nn Ther was gret noyse betwene the 
man and hys wiff for etinge of the ele. 1508 Paynkll Saleme 
Rtgirn. £., lhcy that haue a putrifiedfeuer, are forbyden 


Rtgint. £., lhcy that haue a putrifiedfeuer, are forbyden 
eatyngc of myllce. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. !. it 396. 1631 
Hobuxs Leviath. 111. xli. 364 By eating at Christ's uble, is 
meant the eating of the Tree of Life. 1733 Smollrtt <?*/>. 
(1803) 11. 133 The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
of it. 1884 Kuskin in Pall Mail G. 37 Oct. 6/x You have 
. . kickshaws instead of beef for your eating. 

b. An act of taking food ; a meal. Also a 
way or manner of feeding, arch. 

1483 Calk. Anri. 118 An Etyngc, commestio , edilis. 1333 
Covkrdalr Ecclus. xxxvii. ao Be not gredy in euery eat. 
ynge. 1608 Hikron ITks. I. 091 Taking heed to our selues 
in our eatings, in our apparrell, in our companie, in our 
recreations. 1847 L. Hunt Men , Worn. 4 B. I. lv. 77 Mar- 
veiling at their eatings, their faces, and at the prodigious 
jumps they took. 1873 Lytton A'. Chillingly lit. v. (1878) 
188 Epochs arc signalised by their eatings. 

0. Goody etc., eating', said of an article of food. 
tj6x Mrs. Harris in Friv. Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury I. 
oV whitebait . . are really very good eating. it8x Phil. Trans. 
LaXI 769 notCy White Ants . . are most delicious and deli* 
cate eating. 1871 Gd. Words 790 A . . fish, weighing from 
half-a-pound to two pounds, and excellent eating. 

2. Corrosion ; disintegration by a chemical agent. 
1691 T. H[aleJ A cc. New Invent. 1 The extraordinary 

Eating and Corroding of their Rudder-Irons and Bolts. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as eating-apple , - parlour , 
etc. Also Eating-house, -room. 

1 1440 Frump. Pan*. 149 Etynge appulle tre, esculus. 
1483 k* th. Angl. 1 18 An Etyngc place. pransorium. 1K0Q 
Fisher Fun. Serm. Marg. Ctesse Rii*motide{i?o8) is The 
hour of dyncr . . of the Etynee day was ten of the Cloke. 
and upon the fastyngc day, Eleven. 1333 Covkrdalr Ruth 
ii. is Whan it is catinge tyme, come hitner, and eate of the 
bred. x6aa Massinger, etc. Old Law 111. i ; I shall have 
but six weeks of Lent . . & then comes eatmg-tide. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent ia Nothing comes 
amisse. Let any come in the shape of fodder or eating, 
stuflfe, it is welcome. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 356 
The said man-eating occasions. 18*3 F. Cooper Pioneer 
vii. (1869) 35/3 The remainder of the party withdrew to an 
eating parlour. >«45 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1873) 173 
The elevatory movement, and the eating-back power of the 
sea. 1833 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. ti. 86 They went in 
procession to the eating.hall. 

I Eating (Mi 9),///. a. [f. Eat + -ino 2.] 

| 1. That eats; chiefly in comb, with prefixed obj. 

Formerly also, Greedy, voracious. 

1483 Cath.Angl. n8 Etynge, edax, edaculus. 171a Ad. 
dison Sped. No. aa6 P 6 An eating Parasite, or a vain, 
glorious Soldier. Mod. Ho has killed a mandating tiger. 
+ b. quasi-j^. =* Eater. Obs. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 7195 (Trin.) Of pe etyng po mete out 
sprong. 138a Wyclif Nahum iii. ia His vnripe fijgis . . 
shtiln faJle in to the mouth of the etynge [1388 etcrc). 

2. That consumes or eats away ; gnawing, cor- 
roding, fretting : of sores, chemical corrosives, etc. 

x6ai Burton Anal. Mel . ti. iv. ill. (1651) 383 Planters to 
raise blisters, eating medicines of pich, mustard-seed and 
the like. 170a Rowe Tamerl. iv. l 1774 Drops of eating 
Water on the Marble. 1835 Browning Paracels . 130 Fester- 
ing blotches, eating poisoning blains. 
fig. cx6oa Fr. Davison Ps . lxxiii. in Farr’s S. P. (1845) 
393 From sweatting toyle, and eating care. 163a Milton 
L' Allegro 135 And ever against eating cares. Lap me in 
soft Lydian airs. 170a Rowe Ambit. Step-Moth. r. i. 378 
That eating canker, Grief. 1876 Black is Songs Relig. 4 
Life t86 From eating care thy heart to free. 

A house for eating, esp. one 
in which meals are supplied ready dressed; a 
cook’s shop, restaurant. 

11440 Promp. Parv. 143 Etynge howse, pransorium. 
1673 Dryden Marr, d la Mode iv. iv, An eating house. 
Bottles of wine on the table. 1748 Smollktt Rod. Random 
xiii, To dine at an eating-house. «8o3 N. NicxoLLsZe/.in 
Corr. Gray (1843) 49 He dined generally alone, and was 
served from an eating-house . . in Jerroyn Street. 1848 Ma. 
caulay Hist, Eng. I. 937 A third had stepped into an eating 
house in Covent Garden. 

Ea’ting-room. Obs. exc. arch. A room ap- 
propriated for eating ; a dining-room. 

1613 In Northern N. 9t Q. 1. 74 Cnalmeirs to be ordinaire 
eitting roomes. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) III. lxxvl. 
97 He handed her clown stairs into the eating-room. 1849 
H. Mayo Pop. Superst. vi. 87 He went to the hotel of M. 
Laforgue . . and entered the eating room, 
t Ba*tnelL Obsr v [obscurely f. Eat t*.] 
t6ts Cotor., Croqueteur \ an eatneli, a greedle, and lick- 
orous feeder. 

Baton, obs. form of Em, giant 
I! Ban ( 6 ), French for ‘water’, occurring in the 
names of several liquids, used as scents or in medi- 
cine, as Eau-de* Cologne, a perfume consisting of 
alcohol and various essential oils, originally (and 
still very largely) made at Cologne ; also (nat$ee- 
use) as a vb. Bau-de-Luoe, a medicinal prepara* 


tion of alcohol, ammonia, and oil of amber, used in 
India as an antidote to snake-bites, and in Eng- 
land sometimes os smelling salts. Eau-de-vie 
flit, ‘water of life*], the Fr. name for brandy. 
See also Ewe Ardaunt, Ewbose. 

1803 Byron To Ld. Bits sing ton 14 Apr., Neither lemon* 
juice nor # eau de Cologne, nor any other eau. 1845 Tali’ » 
Mag. XII. 803 Her maid, .comforted and cau-de-cologned 
her. x8«4 Mrs. Gaskell North 4 S. xxii, Mrs. Thornton 
bathed Margaret's temples with eau de Cologne. 1798 
Gent l . Mar. XXVI. 33 This gives you the genuine *Eau de 
luce. 1808 Med. Jrm. XIX. 49a The wounds were deeply 
scarified, and filled with eau de luce. 1851 Th. Ross tr. 
Humboldt’s Trav. II. xxiv. 447 In vain have ammonia and 
eau-de-luce been tried against the Curare. 

Bau, erroneous form of Ea, canal. 

t E&U’brache, sbA Obs . Forms ; 1 £w- 

bryoe, 2-3 eu-, ewe, ewue, eaubruche. [OE.&i- 
bryce, f. OE. onu, M sb 2 marriage + bryee, Bbuchk, 
a breaking.] Adultery. 

a 1000 in Thorpe Laws I. 374 (Bosw.) WitS mghwylcne 
acwbryce. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 49 Alse J>eos men do8 be 
liggeo inne cubruche. c xsoo Trin. Cott. Horn. 137 A lie po 
. .don ewuebruche on here agene spuse. Ibid. 213 OUende 
word and idele lehtres . . beS btspeke ewebruche. a itsg 
Ancr. R. 904 Heo bcoth . . Hordom, Eaubruche, etc. 

t Eaubruche, sb . 2 Obs. Forms: i 6w- 

bryoo, 2 eubruohe. [OE. kwbryca, f. prec.] 

Also Bau hrekere. Obs. In 2 eawbrekere. [f. 
ME. brekerc Breaker.] An adulterer. 

a xooo in Thon>e Laws II. 368 (Bosw.) Se 6e his sewe for- 
lset, and nimft ooer wif, he bij>acwbryca. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 
13 Ne bco bu eubruche. Ne do bu J>eot5e. Ibid. 30 Rub- 
beres . . and ba eawbrekeres . . hxbbeS an j>onc fiilneh. 

II Ban forte [lit. ‘strong water’], French for 
* nitric acid* ; hence, for an etching. 

Hence Bau fortiate, an etcher. 

x88a Society jx Nov. 32/1 The etching being by the well- 
known eaufortiste. Mr. J. L. Steele. 

EaT6 9 ('~c')- [Back-formation from Eaves, treated 
as pi.] Usecl as the sing, of Eaves. Hence 
Sava v., to provide with shelter under eaves; 
Saved ppl. a. t provided with eaves ; Saving sb. 
(usually pi.) « Eaveb. 

x<8o North Plutarch 378 He hid the Money he had 
stolne under the house caving*. x6xx Cotgr., A gout its , 
the eauincs of a house. X710 T. Ward Eng. Ref. 1. (1716) 
103 (D.) Hi* hat. .With narrow rim scarce wide enough To 
cave from rain the staring ruff, a 17M Lisle Husb. (1757) 


stolne under the house eavin«. x6xx Cotgr., A gout Us , 
the eauincs of a house. X710 T. Ward Eng. Ref 1. (1716) 
103 (D.) His hat. .With narrow rim scarce wide enough To 
cave from rain the staring ruff, a ijn Lisle Husb. (1757) 
445 On these wall*, .is a Targe eaving to his house. 1893 P. 
Nicholson Prod, Build. 403 Eave — lhe skirt or lower 
part of the slating hanging over the naked of the wall. 1831 
Kuskin Stones ren. (1874) I. xiv. 151 The Eaved Cornice 
. .as represented in the simplest form by cottage eaves. x8yx 
Tyndall Forms Water ft 37. 358 The water trickles to tne 
eavc and then drops down. 

Eaver 1 (<*vw). Obs . exc. diaL Also ever. 
[Of unknown origin; some have suggested adoption 
of F. ivraie darnel, Lolittm temulentum ; the forms 
of the Eng. word, however, seem to forbid this.] 
Rye grass ( Lolittm pe re tine). 

X73* De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) I. 359 Clover, Eaver, 
and Trefoil Grass. 1796 W. Marshall West of Eng. Gloss. 
Eaver, lolium /emine, ray-grass. x88o East Cornwall 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Eaver, in some parts pronounced Hayver. 
The grass, Lolium perenne. 

Eaver 2 (rvai). dial. Also 7 ©ever, 9 ether. 
A provincial term for the direction of the wind ; 
a quarter of the heavens. (Adm. Smyth.) 

*867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1873 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Eaver (sometimes Ether) . . The wind is in a rainy eaver. 

Baver, obs. Sc. var. of Aver. 

>609 Skene Reg. Maj. 72 Great number of eaver* or beasts. 

Baver, var. of Ever, Obs., wild boar. 

Eaves (m). Forms: 1 efes, 3-5 eoueaen 
(//.), oueae, -iae, 4 euea, euese, 4-8 evet(e, (4 
heveae), (6 ease, 0 pL caen), 7 eauea, (eaves, 
heaves), dial, else, 7- eaves. [OE. efes, fern. 
*■ OFris. ose, Flem. ^Kilian) oose , OHG. obasa 
(MHG. obse, mod. dial.G. obsen) eaves, porch 
WGer. +obis(td)a, *obas(w)a) ■» ON .ups (Sw. 
aial. uffs), Goth, ubizwa porch ; prob. t. same 
root as Over. The final -r has been mistaken for 
the sign of the pi., and in mod. Eng. the word 
is commonly treated as pi., Eave being occas. used 
as the sing. The forms ME. avese, WSomerset 
office (Ei worthy), point to an OE. form *ofes 
WGer. *obas(w)a ,1 

1 . The edge of tne roof of a building, or of the 
thatch of a stack, which overhangs the side. 

a sooo Lamb. Psalter cifij. 7 (Bosw!) Geworden Jc eom 
swa swa spearwa. .anwuniends on efese. c 1003 Lay. 20279, 
I ban eouesen ho [ba sparwtn] grupen. c xaao Bettiary 
4 6a Do spinnere . . restoo atte hus rof hire fbdrodo* o rof 
er on ouoso. c 1440 Promp . Parv. 144 Evoso, or evesyngo 
of a house, stillicxdium. c igpo Partenay 5504 Allso thys 
chambro well depeynted was Ffro foots of waTluro tho oulso 
vnto. 1570 Levins Man ip. six Y* ease or eues of a bouse. 
>879 Lyly Euphuet (Arb.) 91 Tho Swallow which in tho 
summer croopoth under the eues of euery house, tdxo 
Shake. Temp . v. L 17 His teares runs down# his beard 
like winters drops From taues of reeds. , xdit Coryat 
Crudities 383 The pentices or eaulsses of their houses. 1609 
Slhertagenboek 48 It . . ruined eome houses ; of some the 
heaues and tops were damnified very much, ifias Milton 
Jl Peneer, 130 Ushered with a shower still . .With minute* 
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drops from off the eaves. 1663 Cowutv Verses 4 Ess, (1669) 
104 The Birds under the Ecve* of his Window call him up 
in the morning* *751 W. Halfpenny New Design* Farm 
Ho* s Thence to the Eves of the Roofs one Brick and half. 
X790 J. Robertson Aerie . Perth s6i The best form of corn 
stacks is circular, with . . a conical top, diverging a little 
towards the eaves. 1819 Shelley Eos. 4 Helen 367 Like 
twinkling rain-drops from the eaves. i8sa Freeman Archil 
178 The eaves . . rest commonly on small arcades or corbel- 
tables. 

/if. 167s Crownr City Pol it. it. i, I hang on the eves of 
life, like a trembling drop, ready every minute to fall. 

+ b. Of a wood : The edge, margin. Ohs. 

•98 O. E. Chron. an. 894 pa foron hie . . bi swa hwaberre 
efes swa hit bonne fierdleas was. c xps Gloss . W. de 
Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 159 Desout Foi*r*vl t under the 
wode-side wode-hevese. c 1340 Goto. £ Gr. Knt . 1178 {His 
laykez hi* lorde by lvnde wooes euex. 

2 . transf. Anything that projects or overhangs 
slightly, m + the brow of a hill, + the flaps of a 
saddle, the edge of a clond or precipice, the brim 
of a hat ; also poet, the eyelids. 

sags Wycuf Job xl. 5 Anne forsothe sat beside the weye 
eche dai in the euese [1388 con; Vulg. supercilid\ of the hil. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 41a He got up to the saddle eaves, 
From whence he vaulted into th' seat. i8<© Tennyson 
In Mem. Ixvi, Closing eaves of wearied eyes f sleep. 1853 
Maury Phys. Geog . Sea xl. 8 511 The southern caves of 
the cloud plane. x86o Tyndall Glac . 1. ii. 21 Overhang- 
ing eaves of snow. x86* Borrow Wales I. 4 A leather hat 
. . with the side eaves turned up. 


8. Comb, eaves -board (also cave- board ; see 
Eavr), eaves -catch, -lath (see nuot. 1875); 
f eaves-knife, a knife for cutting thatch at the 
eaves ; eaves -martin, the House Martin (Hi- 
rundo urbied). Also Eaves-drop sb. and v., 

-DROPrKH, -DROPPING. 

1309 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) III. 131 Tabulas qua vocantur 
•Esborde. c 1505 Church-w. Ace. St. Duns tan's Canterb., 
For xlv fote of *evy$ borde x\d. 1617 MS. Acc. St. John's 
Hasp. Canterb. , To the Sawyers for cutting of eves boon!. 
1809 R. Langford Introd. Trad* 88 The cave-boards pro- 
ject . . 16 inches. 1873 Gwilt A rchit., Arris fillet. When 
..used to raise the slates, at the eaves of a building, it is 
then called the eaves' lioard, eaves' lath, or *eavcs' catch. 
1641 Bkst Farm, Bks. (1856) 139 A thatchers tooles are . . 
an "eize-knife for cutting the cize. 14*2-3 A rchives Christ 
Ch. Canterb. in Archxot. Cantiana A 111 . 561 Item payd 
for Caryyng of the Schretherris *Evys-liitlie, lathe, and 
tyle . . iiir. iin</. **83 J; Hodgson in J. Raino Mem. (1858) 
II. 307 The *cave.s-martin very plentiful. 

Ea'Vesdrip, -drop. sb. [OE. yfesdrype, f. 
Eaves + Drip, afterwards refashioned after Drop ; 
cf. ON. upsar-dropi of same meaning ; the Flem. 
oosdrup, according to Kilian, meant simply ( caves \] 
The dripping of water from the eaves of a house ; 
the space of ground which is liable to receive the 
rain-water thrown off by the eaves of a building. 

Chiefly used with reference to the ancient custom or law 
which prohibited a proprietor from building at a less dis- 
tance than two feet from the boundary of his land, lest he 
should injure his neighbour’s land by r eavesdrop.’ 

868 Kentish Charter in Brit. Museum Fac-Sim. 11. plate 
xxxviii, An folc&s folcryht to lefasnnc rumscs butan twi^cn 
fyt to yfces drypae. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rett. (187a) III. 1. ii. 
IS The lean demigod . . had . . to wait under eavesdrops. 
1880 Muirhkad Gains Digest 590 Rights of light, prospect, 
gutter, and eaves-drop. 


Eavesdrop (/*vzdq?p), V . Also 7 eave-drop. 
[f. prec. ; or perhaps back-formation from Eaves- 
dropper.] intr. To stand within the 4 eavesdrop * 
of a house in order to listen to secrets ; hence, to 
listen secretly to private conversation. Also traits . 
To listen secretly to (conversation) ; formerly also, 
to listen within the 1 eavesdrop * of (a house) ; to 
listen to the secrets of (a person). 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe v. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 8a 
We will be bold to evesdroppe. x6xx S. W. Baker in 
Coryat Crudities Panegyr. Verses, That cvesdrops a word. 
1611 Cotgr. s.v. Esc flute, Estre aux escoutes. .to eaue-drop, 
to prie into men's actions or courses. 1619 Dalton Couutr. 
Just, lxxv, (1630) 189 Against such as by night shall eves- 
drop mens houses. 163s Shirley Hyde Park 1. ii. It is not 
civil to eavesdrop him. 1800 Scott Abbot xxi, Art thou 
already caves -dropping? i860 Emerson Cond. Life v. Be- 
haviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 386 We must not peep and eaves- 
drop at palace-doors. 187a Howells Wedd. Joum. 176 
What we eavesdropped so shamefully in the hotel parlor. 

Eavesdropper (rvzdrppai). For forms sec 
Eaves, [f. Eavesdrop v. (or perhaps sb.) + -kr.] 
a. In English Law : see quot. 1641. b. gen. One 
who listens secretly to conversation. 

1487 Nottingham Borough Roc. III. 10 Jurat ores, .dicunt 
. . quod Henncus Rowley . . est communis evys- dropper ct 
vagator in noctibus. c * 5*5 Modus tenendi Cur. Baron. 
(Pynson) A vb, Euesdroppcrs vnder mennes walles or wyn- 
dowes . . to bere tales. 196s Awdblay Prat. Vocab. 15 
Esen Droppers. <584 R. Scot Disccv. Witcher. 11. viiL 
34 There must be some eves-d ropers with pen and inke 
behind the walk s6az Termes de la Ley 153 Evesdroppers 
ore such as stand under wals or windowes . . to hears news. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8u) II. xll. 7a Like a thief, 
or eves-dropper, he is forced to dodge about in hopes of a 
letter. 1851 W. W. Collins Ramb. by Railways xv. (185a) 
990 The expertest eaves-droppers, who had listened at tne 
door, brought away no information. 

Hence B*’V68dropplnff vbl. sb. and pfl. a . 

1601 Yah noton Two Lament . Trap. iv. vl in Bullen 

O. PL IV, Your close enves-dropping pollicies Have hun- 
dred him of greater benefits. x6ai Milton Animadv. (i8<i) 
191 To stand to the courtesy of a night-walking cudgeller 
VOL. III. 


for eaves dropping. (670-% Roxb. Ballads vi. (1887) 440 
Where they need fear No . . eves-dropping ear. 1773 
Sheridan Rival* m. iii, A beggarly, strolling, eavesdropping 
ensign. 1890 Clough Diptych us il til 46 An eaves-drop. 
ping menial. 1833 Wharton Pa. Digest 473 Eavesdropping 
consists in privily listening. 

t Ea*V#fting. Obs. Forms : 1 oefaung, etc 
sung, 5 evesung, 4-6 evjraa-, evys-, eveayng, 
-ing, 6 musing, eavesinge. See also Eabjno sb* 
[repr. OE. efesung, vbl. sb. f. efes- tan, Evksk v. ; in 
sense 2 directly f. Eaves.] 

+ 1 . The action of trimming the edges of any- 
thing; clipping, polling, shearing. Also concr. 
What is cut off : the clippings of hair. Obs. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 474 Circinatio , ocfsung. c 1030 Age. 
Gloss, in Wr.-W dicker 364 Circinnatio , cfesung, a uaj A ncr. 
R. 398 Absalomes schene white, pet ase oft asc me cucscde 
him me solde his euesunge vor two hundred sides. 

2 . The caves of a house or stack ; formerly also 
used for 'roof*, and hence transf. for 'dwelling*. 

a flag A ncr. R. 142 pe niht fuel $en euesunge biiocnefi 
recluses, bet wunieo. .under chirche euesunge. 1303 Langl. 
P. PI. C. xx. 103 As we may seo a wvnter, lsyklcs in 
euesynges * thorgh hete of |>fl sonne Meltep in a mynt- while 
* to myst and to water, c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 144 Evese, or 
cvcsynge of a howse. 1547 Salrsbury Welsh Diet., Bar. 

f aint tuy, house ©using, 1371 Sc hole house Worn. 91a in 
laxl. E . P. P. IV. 140 King Salomon. .A woman dooth as- 
similate Unto a dropping cuesing guise, Distilling down after 
rain late. 1371 Bossewell A rmorte 11. 88 A righte little parte 
of water, .is called Gutta, when it. .hangeth on cavesinges. 
Eawiht, obs. form of Aught. 

Eawl, Eax, obs. forms of Awl, Axe. 

Eaxl, ©axle : see Axle 1 . 

+ Eban atone. Obs . rare 

x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. iv. (1631) 370 The Eban 
stone whidi Goldsmiths use to sleeken their gold with. 
Eban(e, -y, obs, forms of Ebon, Ebony. 

+ Ebaptiza’tion. Obs. rare— l . ? Declaring a 
person not to have been validly baptized. 

1659 Gauden Tears o/Ch. A«v6poA. ** a f, Kbaptizations, 
Correptions, Abstentions, Excommunications, 
t Eba'to. Obs. [a. Fr. /bat.] Sport, diversion. 
c 15x3 Combi, to late maryed{\Mv*)H Forto blame women 
was all his eLatc. 

II Ebanchoir. [F. tbauchoir, f. Jbaucher to 
sketch in outline.] a. A laige chisel used by 
sculptors to rough-hew their work. b. A large 
hatchcl or comb used by ropemakers. 

Ebb (eb), sb. Forms : 1 ebba, 4-6 ebbe, 7 
eb, 7- ebb. [OE. cbba*=* OFris. ebba , Du. ebbe , eb\ 
the mod.G. elbe , Da. ebbe , Sw. ebb , arc not native 
in those langs., and Fr. tbe is, like other nautical 
terms, adopted from Eng. The ultimate etymo- 
logy is uncertain : the OTcut. tyi>e might be 
*a 7 jon -, f. the prep. at> off ; or *e 1 jon connected 
with Goth, ibttfts backwards.] 

1 . The reflux of the tide ; the return of tide- 
water towards the sea. Often in phrase ebb and 
flow ; also tide of ebb, half quarter-ebb. 

aiooo Byrhtnofk6${Gr.) parcomflowendeflod after cbbnn. 
a ixR3 O. E. Chton. an. 1x14 On pis gearc wars swa tnycel 
ebba. 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. Langt. (1810) 106 he bodies 
. . wer coslen vpon \xt sond, After an cbl>e of J>e floac. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 135 Ebbe of the see, rejluxus , solaria. 136X 
Eden Art. Navtg. 11. xviii, soWhichethe Mariners call nepe 
tydes, lowe ebbs . . or lowe fluddes. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Ivarres 1. xxxix, As Seucmc lately in her Ebbcsthat sanke. 
1665 in Phil. Trans. I. 54 The Flood runs East . . and the 
Ebb West. 176a Bor la sr ibid. LI I. 418 The sea ad- 
vancing the first time to a quarter ebb ; but the second 
advance was but as far as the sea reaches at half ebb. 1831 
Dr la Beche Geol. Man 69 During the freshets the ebb 
and flow are little felt. *840 Marryat Poor Jack xxvii, 
We. .made sail, stemming the last of the ebb. 

2. transf. and fig. A flowing away backward or 
downward ; decline, decay ; a change from a 
better to a worse state. 

c 1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 273/x That sight, .might all my 
welling sorrowes voide, and of ihe flood make an ebbe. 1533 
FardU Fac ions Ded. 1 Not coueting to make of my flouddc, 
another manes ebbe. 165a J. H a li . Height Eloquence Introd. 
20 This , . was the Ebbe of his ^reatnesse. 17x3 A pdiskjn Cato 
11. v. 80 To shed the slow remains, His last poor ebb of blood, 
in your defence. *813 Byron Island 111. tv, His faintness 
came . . from, .nature’s ebb. 1870 Swinburne Ess. tff Stud, 
(1875)979 Her ebbs and flows of passion. 

b. A point or condition of decline or depres- 
sion, esp. in phrases To be at an ebb , at a low , 
lowest ebb. Also poet, of the eyes, At ebb : dry. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 435 Mine eyes (neuer since at 
ebbe) beheld . . my Father wrock't. 1631 T. Powell Tom 
All Trades 14a Tne low water ebbe of the evill day. <654 
Warren Unbelievers 134 To make the Apostle reason at a 
very low ebbe. *763 j. Brown Poetry f Mu*, vii. 154 Pri- 
vate and public Virtue were at the lowest Ebb. 1798 in Bay 
Amer. LawRep.i i8oo)l. 36 In 1780 money was at its lowest 
ebb. *876 Grkrn Short Hist. ix. (1878) 698 The fortunes 
of France reached their lowest ebb. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as ebb-tide, etc. Also ebb- 
aleeper, a bird ; - Dunlin. 

1699 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Ebb-water, when there’s but 
little Money in the Pocket. 1837 R. Dunn Omith. Ork. 
4 Sket. 87 Tringa Variabilis . Meyer. Ebb-sleeper, Dunlin. 
*837 Marryat Dog-Fiend xxlx. They were . . swept out of 
the harbour by the strong ebb tide. 2849 Grote Greet e 
(x66a) V. 11. Ixtu. 448 They began to feel as if the ebb-lid© 
had reached its lowest point 1894 H. Miller Sch. 4 


Sc km, (1878) 63, I was introduced also, in our ebb excur- 
sions, to the cuttle-fish. 

+ 4 . f? f. the adi.] fl. Shallows. 

1977 HoLiNSH&DCwrwt. 1. 41/a Brigantines with flat keelcs 
to serve for the ebbes. 

6. [?a distinct word.] The Common Bunting, 
Etnoerita miliaria, dial. 

x8oa G. Montagu Ornitk. Diet. (1833) fix. 
t Ebb, a Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 5-7 eb, 6-7 
obbe, 6- ©bb. [app. evolved from the attrib. use 
of the sb., as in ebb-tide.] 

1 . Of water, wells, etc. : Shallow, not deep. 
With of : Having a small supply, short. Also fig. 

f 14*3 Wyntoun CVw». ix. iii. 47 Swlway was at bare 
passyng all Eb. 19*3 Fitxmkrn. Surv. xi. 57 The ebber 
the water is, the swyfter it is. 11581 J. Falknkr in bug. 
Mech. (1870) 4 Feb. 500/* The water of Trent (wr*) dried 
up, and sodenly fallen so ebb. 1637 Rutherford Lett . xciv. 
I. 443 O. how ebb a soul have I to take in Christ's love ! 
1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1 . 165 When tha water is drawn ebb 
from Fishes. 1693 Leighton Comm. » Peter v. 6 This 
Apostle ». drew from too full a spring to he ebb of mattci. 
17^7 Scheme Eouip. Men o/Warz$ Their Tide of Learning 
. . is always ebb. 

b. transf of a furrow ; the sides of a vessel, etc. 

1313 Fitzhkrr. Hush, # 33 A menne forowe, not to depe 
nor to ebbe. x688 R. Holme Armoury n. 185/1 A Grey- 
hound [U] Ebb, or Shallow che.ntcd . [when he hath) hi* 
breunt & body all of a thickness, /bid. 11 1. 320/1 It is a 
cooling Vessel . . with ebb sides. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest 
S(olt. 149 Plowed with an ebb Furrow. 1880 Miks Jackhon 
Shropsn. Word-bk., Will this dish do to make the fitchotk 
pie in T No ; it’s too ebb. 

2 . Near the surface ; a. of the sea, b. of the land ; 
also as quasi -adv. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 40 A multitude of fishes floted ebbs 
about it. Ibid. 1 1 . 99 Cumin . . hath a qualiti© to grow with 
the root very ch. 1608 xx Bp Hall Medit . 4 Voives 11. xiii. 
Whether I be drowned in the ebber shore or in ihe inidsi 
of the deep© sea. 1670 Plot Staffordsh. t if)86> 119 Some- 
times it (marl] lyes so ebb . . that they plow up the head of 
it. 1747 Hoonon Miner' s Diet. M iv b, If Ore be otu e dis. 
covered, and it lie Ebb and Soft. 1794 Batli/f's Duny in 
Shropsn. Word-bk., I am convinced that it is too ebb plow’d. 

Ebb (eb), v. Forms : 1 ebbian, 2 5 ebben. 
5 6 ebbe, 7- ebb. [OK. ebbian , f. Knn d >. ; cf. 
OE. a-ebbian , bc-ebbiatt to strand a ship ; also 
OH G.flr-cbbita ‘deferbuerat*, and MIIG. (tare ~ *) 
eppen to ebb.] 

1. intr. To flow back or recede, as the water of 
the sea or a tidal river : frequent in phi use, Jo ebb 
and flow. Also with away , down , off, out. 

a 1000 C ted in on's Gen. (Gr.) 1413 Lago ehhudu swenrt 
under swej^le. cim 00 Jrin. Coll. Horn. 161 pc sac floweft 
and ebbeft. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Conn. 1216 The sc, aftrr 
the lydes ccrtayn, Ebbes and flowex. 137a Baruouk Brute 
xvii. 495 The se wesebbit sa. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 293 T he 
sec wane ebbyd. 1388 Shakr. L.L. L . iv. tit. 216 The set* 
will ebbe and flow. 1635 N. Carpkntrr Grog. Del, 11. vi. 86 
In some narrow seas the sea seauen time* n day ebbs and 
flowes. I7RI Perry Daggtnh. Breach 121 Ships . . may lie 
afloat, an<f not have the Water ebb'd away from them. 1833 
Sir J. Ross N.-W. Passage v. 59 The water might ebb 
another fathom. 1833 Maury Phys. Geog. ix. (i860) §429 
The tides ebbed and flowed in it. 

b. transf Of a ship : To sink with the tide. 
Of water: To sink lower. Of blood : To flow away. 

r 1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1145 F.bben gan the well Of 
hlr tcarcs. *973 Barbour Brute xvii. 421 (Juhill that scho 
(the ship] eblut on the ground. 1635 Mfttj. Worckmifm 
Cent. Inv. lvii, The water standing At a level, if a Globe l>c 
cast in .. it presently Ebbcth. t$io Scott L.ady 0/ L. 111. 
viii, [Hcl eyed The fife-blood ebb in crimson lidc. 

2 . fig. To take a backward or downward course ; 
to decay, decline ; to fade or waste away. Also 
with atvay, down, off, out. 

a 1400 Occlevk De Reg. Princ. 4828 When that richesses 
eblien and abate. 1366 Drant Horace's Med. Morall To 
Rdr. 3 Helpyng hym to ebbe, and helpyng hym to rise. 
16x3 T. James Toy. 12 After full sea, our hopes elide too. 
x68t Drydkn Abs. 4 Achit. 226 Kingly powcr { thus ebbing 
out. 17x3 Youno Last Day 11. 325 My pultons ebb and 
flow At Thy command. 1700 De For Capt. Singleton x. 
(1840) 170 As my money declined, their respect would ebb 
with it. *833 Ht. Martinkau Vanderput \ S. ix. 137 As 
his strength eobed away. 1873 B. Taylor Faust I. i. 29 My 
spirit’s flood tide ebbetn more and more. 

8. trans. a. To hem in (fish) with stakes and 
net» §o that they cannot go back to sea with the 
ebb-tide; sec Ebbing vbl. sb. 2. b. To hem in 
(the tide) with sandbanks, o. (See quot. 1877.) 

1807 Hardman Waterloo 12 Driving that sand along to- 
wards the sea shore, To ebb the tide fast in. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss. (E. D. S.), Ebb, to gather fish -bait. So termed 
on account of its being done whilst the tide is ebbing. 

Ebbed (ebd ),///. a. [f. Enn v. t -ico.l 

a. That has flowed back. b. That has been 
left dry by the falling tide. 

1838 Hogg Shelley II. aod A fresh flood of the eblx*d 
waters of a wide sea of troubles, 1839 A. Smith in Macm. 
Mag. I. 121 , 1 can wander on the ebbed beach. 

t E'bberman. Obs. Also 6-8 hebberman. 
[f. ebber , agent-noun f. Ebb v. (sense 3) + Man.] 
(See qaot. 1715.) 

1713 Kersey, Hebberman, one that fishes below Bridge, 
commonly at ebbing Water, etc. 17*0 Stouts Surv . (ed. 
Strype 1754) I. 1. vii. 35/x A number of fishermen belonging 
to the .. T names some stiled . . hcbbcrmcn. Ibid. IL v 
xxvii. 480/2 No . Hebberman shall . . fish for smelts, be- 
tween Good Friday and, etc. 1721 90 in Bailkv. 
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Eb bing (e biij), vbl. si. [f. Ebb v. + -wo'.] 

1. The action of flowing back or retiring : of the 
tea or a tidal river ; also, of springs. 

c 1000 ASlfkic Voc. in Wr.-Wttlcker t54 Sinus, sac sebbung, 
i ja| Th it visa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvii. (1495) 929 Eb* 
bynge and flowyng of the nee comyth and gooth. ct 490 
Life M. Katherine (Gibbs MS.) 5a The ebbyng and pe 
flowyng of be ^e. 1695 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth in. 
i. (17JV 173 The Ebbing and Flowing .. of certain Soring*. 
1690 Bowks Logic xii. 377 Sca-weed . . left there by the 
ebbing of the tide, 
b. transf. and fig. 

c taoo Trin. Coil . Horn. 177 For swich ebbinge. 1647 J. 
Brrkknmkad in Beaum. 4- FI. Wks. Pref, Verses, Brave 
Shakespeare flow'd, yet had his Ebbings too. 1660 Boyle 
New Exp. P /tvs. -Meek, xviii. 136 There may be strange 
Ebbings and Flowings . . in the Atmosphere. 171s Buknkt 
Own Time (1766) 11 . 141 Popular heats, which have their 
ebbings and flowings. 1863 J. Brown Nora Sufis, (ed. 3) 
100 Slow ebbing of fife. 

2 . Comb., as ebbing-look, -weir, a lock or 
weir for detaining fish at the ebb-tide. 

147a Act 12 F.dw. !V. vii. Ascuns . . ticlx . . millcdammez 
estankez de molyns lokkez nebbyngwerez, etc. 1531-a Act 
a 3 Hen. VI // , v. | a Myldammes lokkes hebbynge weres 
hcckes and fludgntes. 1539 Will 0/ Samson, Erytk (Somer- 
set Ho.) My Tyde bote . . my Hebbing locke. x6as Calms 
S/at. S rivers (1647) an Locks and Hebbing. weres. *7x5 
Kersey, Hebbing -we art, nets or devices laid for fish at 
ebbing water. 1711-90 in Bailey. 

Ebbing, ///. a. [f. Ebb v. + -ing 2 ] That 

ebb*. 

1330 Hist. Jacob \ 12 Sonnes (Collier) 19 Layed him on the 
fome . . But . . it was ebbing water. i8ao Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. 111. ii. a8 Bornedown the rapid sunset's ebbing sea. 1837 
Marryat Dog-Fiend xii, They watch'd the ebbing tide. 1845 
Darwin Voy.Nat. xx. (1873) 458 These ebbing wells, 
b. transf. nnd fig. 

1999 Daniel Civ. tvars vit. 10 For all this ebbing chance, 
remains The spring that feeds that hope. 1607 Walking, 
ton Opt. Glass 53 Since after wine the ebbing st wit doth 
flow. 16x0 Shake. Temp. 11. i. aa6 Ebbing men . . do so 
neere the bottome run. 1750 tr. Leonardus ' Mirr. Stones 
90 Cr i soprani u* is a stone . . of an ebbing and confused colour. 
1786 Burns Ded. to G. Hamilton xii. When ebbing life nac 
mair shall flow. 1807 Crabdk Par. Reg. 1. 395 My ebbing 
purse, no more the foe shall fill. 1840 G. S. Faber Regen. 
a6i Mr. Newton's ebbing and flowing religious impressions. 
1806 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxi. (1878) 388 These 
tide.marks indicated ebbing strength. 

t E'bble. Obs. or dial. Also 5 awbel, ©bel(le. 
[npp. a var. of Abele, though the form is not easy 
to explain.] The Aspen ( Populus tremula) ; 
perhaps also the White Poplar ( Populus alba). 

c 1440 Promp. Pan>. 17/3 Awbel or ebelle tre I K, P, ebeltre], 
*830 Fokby R.-Angl. Glossary , Ebble, the asp tree . . popu- 
lus tre mu la. 

Ebbless (e*bles), a. [f. Ebb sb . + -less.] Not 
liable to, or susceptible of, an ebb. 

x8a7 Lytton Falkland 317 An ebbless and frozen sub- 
stance. a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 405 One cbbless 
flood of many Waves. 

E’bbness. Obs . or dial. [f. Ebb a . + -ness.] 
Shallowness. 

1637 Rutherford Lett, clxxv. I. 413 Their ebbness could 
never take up His depth. 

t E'bby, a. Obs. [f. Ebb sb. + -y.] Having an 
ebb or receding direction. 

1645 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxv. (x6?8) 371 The current .. 
can make a contrary ebby water in the sum channell. 

Ebdomade, -ary, obs. ff. Hebdomad, -ary. 
Eben(e, obs. form of Ebon. 

Eba*neons. [f. L. ebene-us + -ous.] Of the 
nature of ebony. In mod. Diets. 

Ebsnessr (cbSnrzaj). [Heb. -urn pH then 
ltd- Zczer * the stone of help ’ : sec I Sam. vii. 12.] 

1 . The name of the memorial stone set up by 
Samuel after the victory of Mizpeh: see 1 Sam. 
vii. 12. Used appeilativcly in religious literature 
in fig. phrases, alluding to the sentiment * Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us*, associated with the 
origin of the name. 

*758 R. Robinson Hymn, * Come Thou fount Here I 
raise my Ebcnezer, Hither byThy help I’m come. 

2 . Occasionally (like Bethel, Zoar, Zion, etc.) 
adopted by Methodists, Baptists, Independents, 
etc. as the name of a particular chapel or meeting- 
house. Hence used contemptuously as a synonym 
for * dissenting chapel f . 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 318 Such low resorts as public-houses 
and Ebenezers. 

f Eber, a. Obs . Also 1-2 6b6re, £b&re, 3 
ebare, ebure, 4 ebber. [OE. mb/re, Qibere'), 
of obscure origin ; = OFris. fiber, fiuber, used as a 
law term in same sense.] 

1 . Manifest, unconcealed. The phrase there 
morp (open murder) is retained in the Latin Laws 
of Henry I, and is quoted by the legal antiquaries 
of 1 7th c. as a technical term ; see also Aberk, 
(Occasionally absol. ? = * manifest fool * or * vil- 
lain \) 

a 973 Laws of E adgar n. vii, Se sebera hoof, a 1033 Laws 
V C nut (Secular) lx v, Husbrycc & bsemet & open hyf 5 
and ftbere morb. .i* botlea*. c taoo Ormin 7189 Alt h«33r« 
xebaere unnbankness. c xaog Lav. 2271 Safe me bu ebure 
l**75 ebare) sot a 1300 Cursor M. 13662 He wald lere vs 


her vr lai, bat ebber bat in sine was gotin. /bid. iwat 
* Ful eber tnuert [read thu ertl nai ’ coth he. c 1340 Ibid. 
13041 (Trin.) She bat was an ebber ( G . ebber] fol. 

Hence + S'korly adv ., manifestly, flagrantly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8680 pou lies. , Ful eoerli. 

+ Ebi'be, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. L. ebibfre , f. e 
out + bib-fre to drink.] tram. To drink to the 
dregs, swallow completely. In quot .fig. 

X689 A/ot. Fail, Walker's Acc. 1^ Having long before 
ebib'd the Doctrine of Passive Obedience. 

Ebionito (fbion^it). [ad. L. ebionita , f. Heb. 

'2R ebydn poor ; see -ite. The original signi- 

cation is prob. i one who is poor in spirit \] 

One of a body of Christians in the 1st c., who 
held that Jesus was a mere man, and that the 
Mosaic Law was binding upon Christians. In the 
and c. they became a distinct sect. Also attrib. 

1630 Cell Serm. it Ebionites, who denied the Deitie of 
Christ. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 103 Ebionite hatred 
[was] still burning against St. Paul in the second century. 
x88a — Early Car. II. 343. 

Hence B bioni tic a., pertaining to the Ebionites, 
or their doctrines ; B bloul.-tiaxn = Ebionism. 

1833. OS. Famkk Recapitulated Apostasy 18 The early 
Gnostic and Ebionitic Heresies. x88a Schaff Retig. Encyth 
106 It . . bhows traces of Ebionitic origin. x88a Farrar 
Early Ckr. 11 . 44 The so-called Ebionitism of St. James. 

Ebionise (f* bi^naiz), v. [f. Ebion-itk + -IZE ; 
see -ize.] intr. To adopt or imitate the doctrines 
or practices of the Ebionites. Hence 8‘biosi- 
i.slng ppl. a. So also B'blonlun, the tenets of 
the Ebionites ; tendency towards the tenets or 
practices of the Ebionites. 

1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 168 The liberal Gentiles far 
more than the Ebionising lews. Ibid. 173 The Ebionism 
of this section of the Churcn. x88o Chambers Encycl. s. v. 
Ebionites , Essenism modified Ebionism greatly. 

Ebland, var. of Ibland, obs. among. 

+ E'bl&ndifth. V . Obs. rare “ °. [as if f. F. 
+iblandiss lengthened form of *iblandtr : — L. 
eblandiri to obtain by coaxing.] (See quot.) 

x6a3 Cocker am 11, To get by Flattery. . Eblandish . 

tEbl&'ze, ©bla zon, v. Obs. rare. [f. E -3 
(after words of Lat. etymology) + Blaze, Blazon 
z/.] intr. To shine forth in bright colours. 

x6xo G. Fletchkr Christ's Tri. ii. Th'engladded Spring 
. . Began to eblazon from her leauie bed. — Christ's Viet. 
in Farr's S. P. (x8a 8) 61 There pinks cblazed wide, And 
damaskt all the eartn. 

Eboe (f tx>). A name applied in the W. Indies 
to the negroes from Benin, r Hence attrib. Eboo- 
tree ( Dipteryx eboensis ), a tree of Central 
America, yielding Eboe oil, a name also given 
to the oil of a different tree ; see quot. 

1834 M. Lewis 7 'ml. W. Ind. 126 Immediately after the 
christening the Eboe drums were produced. Ibid. 190 The 
mortification of the Eboe*. 1866 Treas. Bot . 476 A feurites 
triloba [candlebcrry-tree] yields eboe oil. 

Ebolition, obs. var. Ebullition. 

Ebon (e-ton), sb. and a. Forms : (4 ©benus), 
5-7 eban e, heban, 6-7 eben(e, heben(e, ©bon©, 
(9 arch. h©ben), 6- ©bon. Some of the forms in - e 
may belong to Ebony, [ad. L. hebenus , cbenus , 
ad. Gr. f) 3 <vor, perh. of oriental origin : the Heb. 
D' 3 an hobntm (Ezek. xxvii. 15) is supposed to be 
the same word. In med.L. ( h)ebatius , whence 
some of the Eng. forms ; cf. It., Sp., Pg. ebano .] 

A. sb. 

1 . A hard black wood, the product of a tree 
belonging to the N.O. Ebenacei f, mentioned in very 
early times as an article of import from the East ; 
= Ebony. Now only poet. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xvn. lii. (1495) 633 Ebcnus 
is a tree growynge in Ethiopia wyth blacke coloure.] ct 440 
Promp. Parv. 135 F.ban, tre, ebanus. x$$8 Wardk tr. 
Alexts' Seer. 96 a, It is very good . . also to make tables and 
coffers of . . Hebene. 1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong , 
De t Hebene . a wood called Heben. 16*7 May Lucan x. 
119 Pillars there Not covered with ^Egyptian Eben were. 
i6«7 Drydkn Vlfgi/(iBo6) 1 . 207 India black elx>n and white 
iv ry bears. 1846 Lytton Lucretia (1853) I>ark as ebon, 
spreads the one wing. 

f 2 . The tree itself, Diosbyros Ebenus } a native 
of Ceylon, Madagascar, and the Mauritius. Obs . 

>S5S Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 284 Wodde of Heben. 
*601 H olland Pliny 1. 148 Great woods of Ebene. .alwaies 
greene. 16*3 Cockkram hi, Ebons , a blacke tree, bearing 
not leafes nor fruit, being burnt, it yeelds a sweet smell. 

B. attrib. and adj. (chiefly poet, or rhet.) 

1. simple attrib . 

a 1599 Sfknskr R vines of Time Wks. (1678) 139 A curious 
Coffer made of Heben wood. 16x3 Purchas Pilgr, I. vii. 

595 They found excellent Eben Trees. 18x3 Scott 
Trierm. 111. xiii, A weighty curtal-axe . . the tough shaft of 
heben wood. 

2 . attrib . or quasi-aq/. Consisting or made of 
ebony ; often fig. for * black, dark \ 

159a Shaks. Vsh, 4 Ad. 948 Deaths ebon dart *633 P. 
Fletcher Pise. Ed. vu. xvfi, Her eye-brow black, like to 
an ebon bow, 1737 West Let. in Craft Poems (1775) ao 
Fate, whose ebon sceptre rule* The StygUn deserts. 174a 
Young Nt. Th. 1. 18 Night, sable goddess! fiom her ebon 
throne. 177* Sir W. Jones Arcadia Poems (1777) xoa 
With ebon knots, and studs of silver, wrought. t8s8 Shel- 
ley Rev. Islam i. xxx, But when in ebon Mirror, Night- 


mare fell. 1863 Lon gf. Wayside Inn , and Day. Inter!, m. 
19 From out its ebon case hts violin the minstrel drew, 

8. adj. Of the colour of ebony ; black, dark, sombre. 
x6oy Heywood Fair M. of Exchange i. Wks. 1874 II. t6 
As blind as Ebon night. 163a Milton L* Allegro 5 There 
under ebon shades. /In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell, 
ax 703 Pomfrkt Poet. Wks. (1833) xi6 Night.. spreads her 
ebon curtains round. tSoa Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves 1 1 . 196 
Deep in the mir and dark, substantial, black. An ebon mass. 
1843 Prescott Mexico m. vi. (1864) 168 The image of the 
mystic deity, .with ebon features. 

% 4. Erroneously used for * ivory \ 

1593 G. Fletcher Ltcia Sonn. xxix. (1872) 109 Her Ebon 
thighes. Ibid, xxxix. (187a) 109 Those Eton hands. 

O. Comb. a. similative, as ebon-black, -coloured ; 


b. instrumental and parasynthetic, as ebon faced, 
^ masted , - sceptred - tipped \ etc. 

isoa Greene Poems 85 How bright-eyed his Phillis was 
. . When fro th’ arches # cbon-black flew looks as a lightning. 
xe88 Shaks. L. L.L.i. i. 246 The *cbon coloured In ke. 1833-8 
Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 6ai/i Melanosis may be found in the 
form of brown or ebon-coloured fluid. x6ox Death Earl 
Huntington it. i. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 256 Pitch-colour’d, 
*ebon-fac’d, blacker than blac k. H irst Poetns 66 

Royal vessels . . "ebon masted. X743 T. Warton Pleas. 
Metanch. 113 Night. .Sister of # ebon-sceptrcd Hccat, hail ! 
18x8 Keats Endysn. 1. 147 With "ebon-tipped flutes. 
Hence B-bonln© a dark, sombre. 
x88x Paloravk Visions of Eng. 29a Through that ebonine 
gate of doom The thrice five thousand are flown. 


Ebonist (e*b6nist). [f. Kbon-y + -ist. Cf. F. 
Jbhtiste.') A worker or dealer in ebony or other 
ornamental woods. 

1706 Phillips, F.bonist , one that works or deals in Ebony. 
1721-1800 in Bah ey. 1871 A then mum 94 June 783 A great 
hubbub ofghuiers, carpenters, ebonists, iron and tile workers. 

Ebonite (e-bonait). [f. Ebon-y + -ite.] A hard 
compound of india-rubber and sulphur, united by 
the action of heat. Another name for it is Vul- 
canite. Also attrib. 

x86x Chetn. News Oct. aax The material known as hard 
India rubber, vulcanite,, .or in its most perfect condition as 
ebonite. 1879 in Caste Vs Techn . Educ. IV. 288/t Hard or 
homy caoutchouc, such as will come under the designation 
of ebonite. 


Ebonize (e-bonaiz), v. [f, Ebon-y + -ize.] 
trans. To make (furniture, etcT) look like ebony. 

Hence E bonized ppl. a. 

1880 Daily Tel. 27 Oct., Since black and gold is so fashion- 
able in furniture, he might be agreeably ebonised and gilded. 
1879 Miss Braddon Vixen 111 . 313 Ebonised chairs. 

Ebony (e'b6ni). Forms : 4 hebenyf, 6 he- 
beny, ebonie, (7 ebany, ©bony, ibony), 7- 
©bony. [Of somewhat obscure formation : ME. 
hebenyf is app. ad. L. hebeninus (? misread as 
hebeniuus ), aa, Gr. l&h nvos made of ebony, f. 
hebenus ebony. Cf. Ebon.] 

1. a. A hard black wood, obtained from various 


species of the N.O. Ebenacex, especially that men- 
tioned under Ebon 2, and Diospyros A/elanoxylon , 
a native of Coromandel, b. The wood of Brya 
Ebenus (quot. 1725), a native of Jamaica. 

138a Wvclif Eeeh. xxvii. 15 Teeth of .. hebenyf [Vulg. 
dentes hebentros], that is a tree that after that it is hit 
•waxith hard as a stoon . 1573 A rt Limning 9 The Haiti e 

vernishe mnketh tables . . of . . hebeny to glister. 1597 
Gkkknk Poems (1861) 213 In a coach of ebony she went. 
1608 Norden Surv. Dial., I saw pales made of an Oke. . 
blacke as Ibony. x68a Wheler Joum. Greece vi. 448 Here 
jj^rows some Ebany. > a 1748 Thomson Sickness 1. (K. ) Afflic- 
tion, hail 1 . .open wide tny gates, Thy gates of ebony. x8x6 
I. Smith Panorama Sci. hr Art I. 8a Hard woods, such as 
box, lignum-vitae, or ebony. 1837 Whewsll Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) II. 50 A ball of ebony sinks in the water. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 434 Real downright negroes half- 
naked, black as ebony. 

2 . One of the trees above-mentioned. 

18x0 Charac. in Ann. Reg. 614/2 There are entire woods 
of cedars and ebonies. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. ix. v. 404 
Ebony is the most important of the trees which they are in 
the habit of felling. 

3 . attrib. 


xtt8 W. Phillips Linschoten's Trav. Ind. in Arb. Gamer 
III. 28 They carry into India, gold .. ebony wood. 2633 
G. Herbert Temple , Evensong, Thus in tny Ebony box 
Thou dost inclose us. x66i R. Knox Hist . Ceylon 86 Etony 
pestel* about four foot long. *756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) 1 . 278 A large nasso. or ebony-tree, which much re- 
sembles tnc fir-tree. x86x Du Chaillu Eouat. AJr. xvl 277 
Quengueza and I . . started up river for ehe ebony country. 

4. As the type of intense blackness. Son of 
ebony : humorously = negro. Also attrib , 9 as in 
ebony complexion , skin , etc. 

1834 Mrs. Somrrville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxvii. (1849) 3°8 
The different tribes of mankind, from the ebony skin of the 
torrid rone to, etc. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vi. 35 
Black Sam. .about three shades blacker than any other son 
of ebony on the place. *876 Bosw. Smith Carthage 39 A 
race of savaaes . » the ebonynegroes of the Soudan. 

II Ebonlftmtnt. [F. iboulement, (. ibouler to 
crumble (said of earthworks).] 

1. Fortification . The crumbling or falling of the 
wall of a fortification, 

2. Geology. A sudden rock-fall and earthslip in 
a mountainous region. 

Ebraotftat*, -atad (ibrsrktf I*t, -rit6d). Bot. 
[ad. mod.L. ebractedtus , f. /- out of 4- bractea 
6b act; see -ate, -ed.] Destitute of bracts. 
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*•*» Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 167 Apetalous dicotyledon*, 
with . . herbaceous ebracteate calyxes, xtoo Bentley Bot. 
181 When bracts are absent altogether, such plants are said 
to be ebracteated. i88e Vines Sack*' Bot. 6a 1 The ebrac- 
teate flowers stand on the rachis of the inflorescence. 

Ebrft'ottolate, a. Bet. [ad. mod.L. throe* 
teoldtus * t cf. prec. and Braoteolatk.] Not fur- 
nished with bracteoles. 

1870 Hooker Stud, Flora sot Receptacle ebractcolate. 
Bbraick, Ubrew : see Hebraic, Hebrew. 

17s 1 -1800 in Raj ley, Rbraick. 

t Xabr&'ngle, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. F. ttranlcr, 
after Brangle.] tram. To shake violently. 

a 1693 U rqu mart Rabelais in. xxxil (1708) 45* Their whole 
body is shaken and ebrangled. 

Ebriate (f*bri|/t), a. humorous, [ad. L. ebriat - 
us , pa. pple. of ebridre to make drunk.] Intoxi- 
cated \fig. Hence B briatlng ppl. a., intoxicating. 

r t$47 Blackw. Mag. LX I. 704 Acme . . Kissed her sweet 
outn’s ebriate eye*. 187a M. Collins Plunges /or Pearl 
I. vii. iao He .. solaced himself with something ebriat- 
ing. 

t E'briet&~ting, ppl. a. Obs. ran-', [f. 
+ebrietate vb. (f. Ebbiety 4 -ate ; cf. capacitate, 
habilitate , etc.) 4 -INO 2 .] Intoxicating. 

1711 Brit. Apollo IV. No. 18. 3/1 Things . . of an ebrie- 
tating Quality, 

Ebriety (f brai’Sti). [ad. F. ibriStL, f. L. ebrietat - 
em, f. ebrtus drunk. J 

1. The state or habit of being intoxicated, drunken- 
ness. f Also pi. instances of intoxication. 

158 mN. T. (Rhem.) Gal. v. 21 The workes of the flesh . . 
are, fornication . . ebrieties, commcssationsj and such like. 
16x4 T. Adams DndTs Banq. 43 The Satietie of Enicurisme, 
the gallantnesse of Ebrietie. 1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana 
vi 73 Ebriety may properly be said to be a Disease or 
sickness. 1738 Monthly Rett. 18* Some under the most 
extreme exigencies of poverty, will indulge in ebriety. 1783 
W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 144 HU father’s unconquer- 
able ebriety. 1859 Jevmson Brittany xvi. 273 Our guido 
to the garrulity of age added that of partial ebriety. 

2. fig. Excitement, an excited condition. 

1731 Johnson Rambl. No. 167 p 6, The ebriety of constant 
amusement. 


II Ebrillade. [Fr.] Manage. A check of the 
bridle which the horseman gives to the horse, by 
a jerk of one rein, when he refuses to turn. 

1733 Chambers Cycl.Supp. 1755 J ohnson ; and mod. Diets. 

Ebrioae (fbrijdk’s), a. humorous . [ad. L. ebri- 
bsus.] Drunk. 

187* Atlantic Monthly Jan., A .. cabman * copiously 
ebriose’, a 188a J. Brown John Leech in Horae Subs. Ser. 
nr. (1882) 17 Returning home .. copiously ebriose from 
Epsom. 

Ebriosity (fbri|p*siti\ rare. [ad. F. ebriositt , 
L. ebridsitdt-cm , f. ebriosus habitually drunk.] 
a. Habitual intoxication, b. Exhilaration ; 
physical excitement. 

1048 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . 270 Will neither acquit 
ebriosity nor ebriety, in their known and intended perver- 
sions. *839 Thorrau Walden xi. 337 Of all ebriosity, who 
does not prefer to be intoxicated Iw the air he breathes. 

Ebriouft (rbrias), a. [f. L. ebri-us 4 -ous,] 
a. Addicted to drink ; tipsy, b. Characteristic 
of the intoxicated state. Hence S'briouily adv. 

1369 Newton Cicero's Old Age 33 Not ebriously swilled 
but modcratlye tasted. 1630 Prynnr Anti-Annin. 968 The 
second was but a dissolute, ebrious, prophane, luxurious Eng- 
lish-Dutchman. 1856 Blount Glossogr Ebrious , drunken, 
or that causeth drunkenness. Cassell's Art Treas. 

Exhib. 41a Those young sots with the ebrious faces. 

t Efcritmn. Obs. rare— 1 , [irreg. f. Ebr-ew 
Hebrew, to match Grecian .] A Hebraist. 

1891 Wood A th. Ox on, 1. 97 He was a very good Grecian 
and Ebritian. 

+ B bryeon, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [prob. corrupted 
form of late Gr. S&pvfav (xpvaiov) pure gold, 
Cf. Chambers Cycl. Supp. ( 1753 ), 4 Ebrizius color, 
a term used by some of the old writers to express 
a very fine yellow’.] 

** 4 ®S Pigby Myst. (1882) t. 14 Of lerico the sote rose 
ffloure. Gold Ebryson callid in pictur. 

t Ebirocinate, v. Obs. [f. E- + Bucoinatk.] 
tram. To trumpet forth. Hence Blm ooiiuttor. 

1341 Becon News out o/Heav. Wks. (1843) 43 The ebuc- 
cinator, shewer, and declarer of these news, I have made 
Gabriel. 1388 Newton in Farr’s »Y. P. (1845) II« 553 The 
troupes seraphicail . . Ebuccinate Gods power. x6o6 tr. 
Horace a Oats xix, He fill’d with Bacchus power assayes To 
ebuccinate his fame and praise. 

t Bbull. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. ebulus .] The 
Dwarf Elder (Sambucus Ebulus). 

. * 39 « Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvii. Ix. (1495) 636 Ebulus 
is a wedc xnoost lyke to Eleme tree bothe in leuys and in 
stalky*. 1589 Flemino Virg. Pc log. x. 93 Pan., we saw 
[colourd] red With bloudie berries of ebutl tree. 

t E*bullat# f Obs. rare. Also 8 ebulate. 
[f. late L. ebulldre , var. of ebullfre; see -ate.] 
intr. To boil, be in a state of ebullition. 

26*3 Cock ream 11, To Boyle. Elixate, Ebnllate, 1838 
Blount Glossogr Ebullate, to bubble or burst out. 1738 
[G. Smith] Cur. Relations II. 195 Continually boiling and 
ebulating over a great Fire. 

BbU'Uiate. rare . [badly f. L. ebulltre ; see 
next and -ate 8 .] tram, and intr. To boil ; to 
bubble out. 

t|9t A. M. tr. Gabelkouer't Bk. Phy ticks 38/3 The vineger 


w Kerin the pepper was ebulliated. *833 Prynnr It is trio . 
M. 1. vl UL (R.) Whence this so. play-oppugning argu- 
ment will ebulliate. 17x0 Brit. Apollo Hi. 77 The Blood 
. .ebulliate*. 1833 I .an dor Wks . (1866) II. 959 A heart too 
contracted, .to let what it hold* ebulliate very freely. 

Ebullience (fbniilns). ff. L. ebullient-cm, 
pr. pple. of ebulltre , f. e out 4- built re to Boil. See 
•xnce.] An issuing forth in agitation, like boiling 
water ; overflow ; enthusiasm, extravagance. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones Wks. 1775 II. 170 The extra- 
vagance, or rather ebullience of hi# passion. i8«5 Carlylk 
Schiller n. (1845) 79 The ebullience of youth is now chastened 
into the stedfa«t energy of manhood. *885 Swinburne in 
iotk Cent. Jan. 67 The danger of an overflow into gushing 
ebullience. 

Ebulliency (/bolicnsi). ff. prec. 4 -Y.] 

1 . The auality of being ebullient : readiness to 
boil or bubble forth or overflow, lit. and fig. 

*878 R. Dixon Two Test. 328 Mistaking . . the ebulliency 
of their Fancies., for a supernatural Inspiration. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 68 The simple, whom . . an original 
ebulliency of spirit, had urged to the investigation or the 
ground of all thing*. *883 A then* urn 19 Sept. 379/a Neville 
acts with his customary ebulliency and manliness. 

2 . pi. « Ebullition 4. 

1887 H. More Div. Died. i. f »a (1713) 84 In the .. fer- 
ments and ebulliencies of tho Spirit* of Men in this 
Age. 

Ebullient (/b*rli£nt). [ad. L. cbullient-em , 
pr. pple, of ebulltre ; see prec.] 

1 . That boils ; boiling ; agitated, as if boiling. 

*599 A. M. tr, Gabelhoue? s Bk. Phy ticks 4/1 Let 1 hi.*? 

bottle remaync one hower in hot ebullient water. 18x4 Cary 
Dante (1871) 304 Every cirque Ebullient shot forth scin- 
tillating fires. 1841 G. P. Sc rope Volcanos 14 Lava in a 
liquid and ebullient state. 

2 . a. Of the humours of the body: Agitated, hot, 
effervescent, b. Of drugs and diseases: Causing 
heat and agitation. 

x6ao Vknnkr Via Recta iv. 79 The same is of an hot and 
ebullient nature. Ibid. (1650) 161 They engender ebullient 
humors. x68a tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 226 The body is 
affected.. as it some part were put in boiling water, where- 
fore some have called this the Ebullient Ague. 17*7 Swtt r 
Gulliver til. vi. 216 Great counsel* arc often troubled with 
. .ebullient, .humours. 174a Young Nt. Tk. vm. 1320 They 
scarce can swallow their ebullient spleen. 

3 . fig. Of energy, feelings, influences : Gushing 
forth Tike boiling water; bubbling over, overflow- 
ing, enthusiastic. Constr. with. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq, vii. 126 That fountain of life 
which ought to be ebullient in every Regenerate Christian. 
x8a8 Southey Ess. (1832) 1 . 35a The general and ebullient 
feeling with which all Britain overflowed imposed silence 
upon the lying lip*. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 53a His 
commentaries on tne past arc ebullient with subtlety. 1876 
G. P. Lathrop in N. Amer. Rn > . CXXIII. 429 The ebul- 
lient undulating prose style of the poet. 

Hence Bbtrllfontly adv. 

1887 Punch so Sept no Ebulliently sentimental novelist. 

Ebnllioacopa (fbzrliiiskJup). [mod. f. in Fr. ; 
hybrid formation on L. ebulltre + G r. -(T/conos an 
observer.] (See quot.) 

x88o Chambers' Cycl.. Ebullioscope, an instrument for 
ascertaining the strength of distilled liquors by observing 
the boiling point and the atmospheric pressure. x88a Nature 
No. 636. 236 IM. Malligand s] ebullioscope .. which the 
French Syndical Chambers adopted in 1S78. 

Ebullition (ebrlijan). Forms: 6 ©bully- 
cion, ebulioion, -ition, 6-7 abolition, 7 ebul- 
liotion, 7- ebullition, [ad. L. ebullitidn-em, f. 
ebullire (see prcc.), whence OF. ebullicion , Sp. 
ebulicion. It. ebullizione, ebollizione . The earlier 
Eng. forms are prob. from Fr.] 

1 . The process of boiling, or keeping a liquid at 
the boiling point by the application of heat ; the 
state of bubbling agitation into which a liquid is 
thrown by being heated to the boiling point. In 
first quot. perh. (etymologically) the process of 
extracting by boiling. 

XS94 Plat Jnvell-ho. nt. 16 When you liauc gotten out by 
ebulition the full strength & vertue. a 1681 tr. Willis' Rem. 
Med. Wks. (x68x) Voc., Ebullition, a boiling up. 1791 
Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing I. 1. 1. v, 76 Galls are almost 
totally soluble in water by long ebullition. xqwePhil. Trans. 
LXXX 1 I. 403 Ebullition is that state of a liquid in which 
steam is continually formed within itself. 1831 Brewster 
Nat. Magic xik (1833) 30a Fluids of easy ebullition. t84a 
G. P. Scrofe Volcanos (1862) 30 This body of lava Is evi- 
dently at such times in igneous ebullition. 

t b. Pathol. A state of agitation in the blood 
or ‘humours’ due to heat; formerly »upposed to 
be the cause of the action of the heart, and when 
morbid to give rise to febrile and inflammatory 
disorders. Obs. 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health IxxiiL ax b, It maye oome of. . 
ebullycion of the lyver. i8«3 Hart A rraignm, Ur. ii. 7 The 
ebullition or concoction of blood. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral . 
xliv. 363 (Mars! being the cause of a reaver . . shewes ebo- 
lition or a boyling ofthe humours, m* T. Fuller Pharm, 
Extemp, so Scorbutick Ale . . restrained! the Ebullition . . 
of the Vapourous Blood. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
Ebullition of the Blood . . in medicine a term used by some 
of the old writer*. 

2 . tramf. A state of agitation in a liquid re- 
sembling that produced by boiling heat ; rapid 
formation of bubbles, effervescence. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 197 Copper, which Is dis* 
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solved with lesse ebullition. 1686 W. Harris Lemerys Course 
Chym. 11. xxi. 6ot The ebullition which happen* between 
acid and alkali. 17*7 Bradley Fesm. Du t . I. s v. Eupkor - 
hum. Spirit of Nitre and that of Vitriol, penetrate the same, 
without Ebullition. i8m Imison Sc. # Art 11 . 109 Muri- 
atic acid does not act upon copper except In a state of 
ebullition. 

8. The action of rushing forth in a state of 
agitation or boiling ; said of water, and ttamf. of 
fire, lava, etc. (in quot, 1599 humorously of 
tobacco-smoke.) 

1399 B. Jonson Ev. Mem out Hum. 111. lit 44 The prac- 
tice of the Cuban ebolition, Furious, and wnifle. i860 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 166 The fiery ebullitions of 
iFtna. 1883 Pkttus Fleta Min. 11. s.v. Boyling. This ebo- 
lition or plawing [of a spring]. 189a Ray Discourses it. 
v. < 1 73a) 369 The Ebullition and Volutation of the melted 
Material*. 1730 B. Martin Nat. Hist , Eng. I. 381 The 
ebullitions of tnis Spring are very remarkable. 1830 Lyki i 
Prmc. Gtol. (1875) 1. 11. xix. 448 A great ebullition of gat» 
took place, i860 Tyndall Otoe. 11. xxlv. 336 Ebullition t* 
converted into explosion. 

4. fig. A sudden outburst or boiling or bubbling 
over : a. of war or civil commotion. 

*534 I«o. Bkrners Gold. Bk M \ A urtl. (1546) B viij, The 
ebuucion and mouyng of cyuyll war re*. 1863 Manley 
Grotius' Low-C. Warn 11 Tne I .aw, which kept under 
the violent ebullitions of their power. 1878 W. F. Napier 
Penins. War 1 . 31 After the first ebullition at Manrexa, the 
insurrection of Catalonia lingered awhile. 

b. of passion ; also, of fancy, sentiment, etc. 

. l6 * Sanderson Serm. II. 109 The ebullition* of those 
lust* that war in our member*. i6eg H. Vaughan .S ilex 
Stint. 1. (1858) Pref. 9 The obvious ebullition* of that light 
humour which take* the pen in hand . . to t»e seen in print. 
* 75 ® Johnson Idler No. 79 r 5 Such faults may be said 
to be ebullitions of genius. 1796 Morse Amer . Geog. 1 . 339 
These ebullition* of jealousy. *8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris 
Add. 993 A slight ebullition of French flattery. 1841 
I) Israeli Amen. Lit . (1867) 325 A revolutionary reform 
breaks out with an ebullition of popular feelings. 

lienee XbnlU tioaary a., of the nature of an 
ebullition. 

>830 Black in FraseVs Mag. I. 387 The saline particles 
have been added to the cbullitionary agitation. 

t E btllum. Obs. [a. L. ebulurn the dwarf 
elder-trce.l A name for elderberry wine. 

17x3 Lona.fjf Country Brew. in. (*743) 195 Make a white 
Fbiiluin with pale Malt and white Eider-berricw. 173 0 E. 
Smith Compl. Housewife 945 To make Ebulurn. 

Ebure, obs. form of Ivohy. 

t Eburgese. Obs. rare- 1 . Some silken ituff. 

* 55 ® Wills 4 Inv. N. C. 1 . (1835) 182 One other teaslerof 
yelTowe and blewe satten eburgese. 

Eburin (f-biiirin). [f. L. tbur ivory + -in.] 

* A substance obtained by subjecting a mixture of 
ivory or bone dust with albumen or ox blood to 
great pressure at a high temperature. It is very 
hard, and is & non-conductor of electricity * ( Syd . 
Soc . Lex.). 

Eburn&tion (fbujn^-Jon). Pathol . [f. I,. 
ebumus made of ivory 4 - -ation.] * The act or 
process of becoming hard and dense like ivory * 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 80 also Ibnrnstsd ppl . a. 

1840 Liston Surgery 83 Ebumation of the surfaces of the 
Bones. 1881 Bumstkad Ven. Dis . (1879) 616 This tendency 
to elmrnation and thickening of the osseous tissue In not 
confined to the part first affected, 1870 Hoi men Surgery 
(cd. 3) III. 71a A fractured rachitic 'eburnated’ bone. 

Ebnraean, -ian (fb^m/ln), a. [f. L. ebume - 
us made of ivory + '(i)an.] Made of or resem- 
bling ivory. 

X638 Blount Glossogr.. Ebume an. of Ivory, or white like 
Ivory. lytt-iSoo in Bailkv. x868 J. Homl Virg. Ed. 4 
Georg. 97 Of Pelops and far-famed ebumian limb. 

ITbuniGOid (fbfiunfioid), a. [f. as prec.+-oin.} 
Showing a resemblance to ivory. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 705/a Parts of bone acquire 
that degree of hardness, which han been termed ebumeoid 
induration. 

Ebu , rnifloa*tioxi. rare. «• Eburn ation. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinards Anthrvp. iv. T35 Another 
[characteristic] drawn from the eburnification . . of the 
teeth. 

Ebnmine (/bflunain), a. rare- 1 , [f. L. eburn - 
us + -ink] Ivory-llkc, ivory-colourcd. 

x8m Blackw. Mag. XII. 669 Arms and bosom ebumine. 

Ecaloarata (fkseTkfirrit), a. Bot. [f. K-3 4 L. 
calcar spur 4 -ate.] Without a spur. 

1819 Pantologia , Ecalcaraie , in botany, a corol, without 
any spur, or spur-shaped nectary. A* in Wolfcnix. 18 66 
in Treas. Bot. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Eoardine (fkftMdoin). [f. E- :, + L. catdin-cm 
hingc.l A mollusc whose snell has no hinge. 

1878 dell Gegenbaueds Comp. Anat. 308 In the Ecar- 
dines the two valves, .have pretty much the same form. 

|| Ecartl (ricart*). [F. Sc art icarter to discard, 
to throw out cards.] A game of cards for two per- 
sons, in playing which the cards from a to 6 arc 
excluded. One feature is that a player may ask 
leave to discard, or throw out certain cards from 
his hand, and replace them with fresh ones from 
the pack. Also attrib. 

*8*4 (title) A Treatise on the Game of fecart6, as played 
in the first circles of London and Paris. t8s8 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxv. She watched over him kindly at Kcartl of 
a night. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blonde Hist. Ten V. 1 . 

4 - a 
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155 M. Cavaignac threw nn an <?cart«*- tabic in the Louvre 
a packet of cartridges. 1878 4 Cavfnpish ' |Hy. Jones) 
Ecarti at The game of di.irtd in Mime of its features, 
namely the discard (from which its name is derived) and 
the score for the king, is of nmdern origin. 

II Ec&rtell, <*• [F. ( ( i arte It 1 , pa. pple. of Bar- 
trier to divide into quarters.] Her . Of a shield: 
Divided into quarters by an horizontal and a ver- 
tical line ‘quarterly*. (Bailey.) 

1731 6 in Hailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Ecarinate (Jkae'rinJt), a. Bot . [f. E -3 + L. 
<arina keel h -ate.] That has no carina. 
t Ecarts. Obs. rare ~ '. 

1714 Fr. Bk, of Rates 384 A List of Merchandizes coming 
from the Levant. . Huff called Hearts. 

+ Eoasterly, cuiv. Obs ." ° [f. L. ecastor ‘by 
Castor * + -i.y -*.] (See quot.) 

16*3 C’oc kkham 11, Hy my Faith, ecastcrly. 

Ecaudate (*ky d;it),<z. [ad. mod.L .ecaudat-us, 
f. c (see K- fl ) + L. cauda tail : see -atk.] 

1 . fool. That has no tail, or a very short one. 

1847 9 Town Cyd. Anat. IV. 4/1 Animals .. changing 

their form to caudate or ecaudate at pleasure. 1856-8 W. 
Clark Van dcr //omen’s Zoo l, I. 5a Astuxice. Body not 
loricatcd, caudate or ecaudate, form mutable. 

2 . Bot. ‘ Spikeless, without a stem ’ (Paxton, 

Bot. Diet. 1840). 

II Exbasis. [Gr. itcfraoit, f. stem of befraivay to 
go out, digress.] See quot. (Craig’s explanation, 
copied in later Diets., appears to be merely a 
guess. In sense * digression * the word appears in 
late Lat.) 

1706 Phillips, Ec basis, a going out, an Event ; also a 
Rhetorical Figure called Digression. 1847 Craig, i.rbasts , 
in Rhetoric, a figure in which the orator treats of things 
according to their events or consequences. 

Ecbatio (ekbae*tik), a. Gram. [ad. Gr. Infra- 
rucoi, implied in the adv. Infrannw?, used by late 
grammarians ; f. befraivuv to result, issue ; cf. tn- 
fratni a result, consequence.] Of a clause or a con- 
junction : Denoting a mere result or consequence, 
as distinguished fiom a purpose or intention. 

1836 E. R oiunron Gnu A Ls. r. N. T. (1869) 376 [The use 
nf Ira is sometimes) echatic. 1866 E. Masson tr. Winers 
(7 rant. N. T. (cd. 6) 479 Other* .. are for admitting tho 
nlutic import of ivn, 

II Eoblastesis (ekblecsti - sis). Bot. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. lKfr\&<TTrj(7ii ‘shooting or budding forth* 
(Liddell and Scott).] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Rot., Ecblastesis. the production of buds 
within flowers, in consequence of monstrous dcvelopeinent, 
or in inflorescences. 

II Ecbole (ckbtfli). [mod.L., a. Gr. InfroXjj, f. 
infraXX-eiy to throw out.] 

1 . Rhet. A digression, in which a person is in- 
troduced speaking his own words. (Webster.) 

1753 Chambers Cyd Sup/., Eclfo/e in rhetoric ix used for 
a digression. 

2 . In ancient Music : see quot. 

1819 Panto login, Etbole, a., change in the enharmonic 
gcuuH. by the accidental elevation of u chord, or string, five 
dieses above it* ordinary pitch. 

Ecbolio (ektylik), a . Sc sb. Med. [as if ad. 
Gr. infroXinot, f. iufroX r) expulsion.] 

A. cuij. That promotes the expulsion of the 
fetus. 

1877 Woodman & Tidy Forensic Med. 756 The ecbolic 
pnmeiliY* of ergot are too well known. 

B. sb, A di ug that possesses this property. 

1753 Chambers Cy< l. Rupp., Eddies . . a term used to 

express sui h medicines as were given to promote delivery 
m child hiith. 1873 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 549 Cases 
must lie rare in which the latter [obstetric instruments] are 
not prcfeiablc to the ccbolic. 

Ecca leobixn. [Gr. sentence tnnaXia) friov 
(intended to mean ‘I evoke life*) written as one 
woid.J The name given to an egg-hatching appa- 
ratus invented by W. Bucknell about 1839. 


1830 Bucknell (title), Eccaleobion : a Treatise on Artificial 
Incubation. 1847 Craig, Eccaleobton , a contrivance for 
halt hing eggs by artificial heat, i860 Harptds Mag. 787 
Willis's Home Journal was at one time a very eccalcObion 
for young writers. 

fEocatha rtio, a. Obs. [as if ad. Gr, ♦ 4 **a 0 ap- 
rue 6 s, f. ifCKaOalpuy to cleanse out.] « Cathartic ; 
erroneously taken by Willis in the contrary sense. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Ec cathartic, not 
purging. 

II £006 (e*ksi). Latin for Mol’ or ‘behold!’ Used 
m phrases like Ecee signumf behold a sign! 
Also Eooo Romo, ‘ behold the Man ’ (John xix. 
5) ; hence used subst. for a picture representing 
Christ wearing the crown of thorns, 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 187 Ecce signum. x66< J. 
Sri^NctR Prophecies 46 The many Ecce’s and Seiah’s they 
affix to their prophetic Speeches. 

Ilunce t Booelty [ad. med.L. ecceitas ; see -itt], 
the quality of being present. 

*849 Chalonkr Erasm. M orue Enc. Mj a, Innumerable 
wh fine toyes have they.. of Inslantes. .and ccceitees. 1581 
J. Iikll if addon's Amsiv. Osor. 56 In Distinctions, eccyties 
and quiddities, they [the Schoolemen] could many time 
easely *ee that thing which was no where at all. 1711 

it>J| petreitys** 1 1 101 Hmccoitys, ecce- 


Scotntrio (eksentrik), a. Forms : 6 eooen 
trike, 6-9 excentric(k(e, 7-8 ecoentrick, 7 eo-, 
exoentrique, 7- eccentric. [ad. late L. cc cen- 
trum, f. Gr. (/tHtyrpot ecccntt ic as opposed to con- 
centric (f. in out of + Kiyrpov centre) ; see -10 ; the 
word is found in all the Romanic langs. : Fr. ex- 
centrique (14th c. in Littr£), Pr. exeentric , It. 
eccentrico , Sp. excintrieo . ] A. adi. 

1 . Of a circle : Not concentric with another circle 
(const to). Of two or more circles : Not mutually 
concentric. Chiefly used of circles of which one 
is within the other. + Eccentric orb : in the Pto- 
lemaic astronomy, an orbit not having the earth 
precisely in its centre (afterwards sometimes used 
in a Copemican sense: an orbit not having the 
sun precisely in its centre). 

*55* Record* Cast. Knmvl. (1556) 347 These two circles 
. .are eccentrike, for that they haue not one common centre. 
i6si Burton Anat. Mel. 11. 11. 111. (1651) 159/a Which how- 
soever Ptolemy, &C., maintaine to be rcall Orbs, exten- 
trick, concentncke. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Eton. Philos . (1839) 
431 This annual orb [of the earth] is eccentric to the sun. 

+ b. Jig. Not agreeing, having little in common. 
Const, from, to. Obs. 

x6oy-is Bacon Wisdom, Ess. (Arb ) 184 His ownc endes, 
whicn must needes be often cccentrique to the endes of his 
Master or State. 1666 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 
(1841) II. 463 My book of Accounts, .is so eccentric to your 
studies as 1 thought it unworthy your acceptance. 1670 
Sanderson in Us.sner Power Princes (1683) Prcf., A task. . 
altogether excentrick from their function and calling. 

2 . That has its axis, its point of support, etc., 
otherwise than centrally placed. Cf. Ii. 2, 

1647 Ward«S 7 w/. Cobler 45 Else the world will be Ecccn- 
irick, and then it will whirlc. 1743 Savkry in Phil. Trans. 
XLvIII. 177 Large object-glasses for telescopes are not 
commonly well center'd . I. .return'd [two faulty ones] and 
had two sent me again, as eccentric well nigh as the former 
ones. 18x3 Wood Railroads 148 This eccentric ciiclc is 
loose upon the axle, .a circular hoop, .fits the circumference 
of the eccentric motion. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals 
I. 93 That ingenious but simple contrivance the eccentric 
whcxl 

3 . Not centrally placed. Of an axis, etc. : Not 
passing through the centre. 

1849 Sir J. Herschel Outlines Astron. iii. § 141 (1858) 
83 If the axis be exeentric. z88a Vines Sachs' Bot. 303 The 
organic centre of the transverso section does not usually 
coincide with the geometrical centre, as is easily seen in the 
transverse sections of most petiole* and horizontal branches 
with an * eccentric ’ pith. X884 Bower & Scott De Barjis 
Pkantr. $ Perns 36* Tho position of the bundle in the root 
is from the first slightly eccentric. 

t b. Of a locality : Remote from the centre ; 
out of the way. [So Fr. quart ter excentriquri ) Obs. 

x8oo T. JfcKFRRSON Writ. (1859) IV. 313 [The College] 
is . eccentric in its position, exposed to all bilious diseases 
abandoned by the public care, 
c. Phys. (See quot.) 

1876 Bernstein Five Senses 30 The sensation of sight can 
only take place, .in the brain .and yet we transfer the ob- 
ject seen to the external world surrounding us. This fact 
is called the law of eccentric sensation. 

+ 4 . Misused for : Having no centre. Obs. 

T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 7 Only that is eccentric, 
which was never made. 165a Bknlowes Theoph. 11. xli. 28 
Deaths hell deaths Self out-deaths, Vindictive Place !. .Kx- 
centrick Spaco ! x68z tr. Willis' Rent. Med. Whs. Voc., 
Eccentric , without centre. 

5 . Of orbital motion : Not referable to a fixed 
centre of revolution ; not circular. Of a curve, an 
elliptic, parabolic, or hyperbolic orbit : Deviating 
(in greater or less degree) from a circular form. 


Desires. 1771 Mackenzie Man Feel, xxxiv. (1803) 61 His 
motives were rather exeentric. 180a Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. Pref. 7 [Forester is the picture of] an 
eccentric character. .836 tf. Rogers % Howe ii. (1863) 19 
That great, though unequal and eccentric genius. 

7 . a. quasi adv. b. absol. quasi-jA 
X67R Dryden Coho. Granada 1. v. i, He moves excen- 
trique, like a wand 'ring Star. 1870 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Scr. 1. (1873) 303 Wordsworth never quite saw the 
distinction between the eccentric and the original. 

B. sb. 

tl. [ *= eccentric circle, orb ; see A. 1.] In Pto- 
lemaic astronomy: A circle or orbit not having 
the earth precisely in its centre. Obs. exc. Hist. 

IX398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. vui. xi. (1495) 317 The 
fyrste meuynge of a planete. .is a cercle that nyghte Ecen- 
tricus.J x«6t Eden Art Navtg . 1. xx. aa Eccentricke, is a 
circle which hath his center distant .. from the center of the 
worlde. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. F.p . 293 The Perigeum 
or lowest part of the eccentric. 1714 Watts Lone (1736) 
235 Excentrick* and Epicycles of Ptolomy. 1783 W. F. 
Martyn Geog. Mag. I. In trod. 14 A number of circles called 
eccentrics and epicycles. 

Jig . a x66o Hammond Wks, IV. 551 Reserving, .somewhat 
for common calamities, somewhat as it were for the universal 
motion of the whole body, somewhat for eccentricks. 

2 . Mech. A circular disc fixed on a revolving 
shaft, some distance out of centre, working freely 
in a ring (the eccentric strap), which is attached 
to a rod called an eccentric rod, by means of 
which the rotating motion of the shaft is converted 
into a backward- and -forward motion. Its most 
frequent use is for working the slide-valve of a 
steam-engine. (Earlier eccentric circle , motion ; 
see A. 2). 

18*7 Specif. Mandelay's Patent No. 5531 It consists.. in 
the application of nn eccentric to work the slide (valve). 
1838 Public Wks. Gt. Brtt. 69 The slides are worked by 
four fast eccentrics . . instead of two loose ones. x88x Me- 
chanic $ 657. 30a The set screw in the eccentric shall be 
downwards. 

3 . [Cf. A. 6 b.] A person whose conduct is ir- 
regular, otld, or whimsical. 

183s Scott . 9/. Ronan'x Introd., Men of every country 
playing the eccentric. x6$o Kingsley Alt, Locke vi. (1879) 
I nave given no description of the old eccentric s 
abode. 

C. A It rib. and Comb. a. In various parts con- 
nected with the eccentric that works the slide- 
valve in a steam-engine, as eccentric-catch, - hook , 
-rod. Also eccentrio-hoop, -ring, or -strap, the 
ring in which the eccentric revolves. 

b. In various machines or parts of machines, 
whose distinctive feature is that they are worked 
by an eccentric wheel or depend upon an eccentric 
arrangement; as eccentric-arbor , - chuck , - cutter 
(in Turning), -engraving, -fan, -gear, -pump. 

1839 Handlk. Turning 57 Eccentric turning, .includes all 
the various . . work for which the powers of a lathe arc . . 
celebrated. Ibid. 87 Eccentric chuck. 1884 K. Brittkn 
Watch tjr Clockm. 100 When the three screw* are loosened 
the two parts of the eccentric arbor may be shifted. 

Ecce ntrical, [f. as prec. + -jcal.1 
+ 1 . ft. Eccentric A. 1. Also fig. ©.Pertain- 
ing to an eccentric orbit. Obs. 

1640 Wilkins Nnu Planet x. (1707) 262 Supposing the 
Earth to move in an Eccentrical Orb about the Sun. 1641 
Milton Ch. Govt. i. (1851) 98 With a kinde of ecccntricall 
equation. 1646 W. Dell Right Reformation * Whose . . 
interest is excen tricall from the. .interest of the kingdoms. 
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164a Howell For. Trav, 77 Let these Lights . . be 
I kept from irregular and ecccntnque motion*. 109a Bent- 
ley Boyle Lect. vii. 347 They could not acquire such Revo- 
lutions in Ellipses very little Eccentric. 1796 Morrr 
Amer. Geog. I. ^2 Like other planets moving about the sun 
in very eccentric ellipses, 1866 Sir J. Herschel Fam. 
Lect. Sc., Comets 104 A comet moves round the sun. .in an 
immensely elongated, or a* it is termed a very eccentric, 
ellipse. 

b. transf Of a heavenly body: Moving in an 
orbit deviating (more or leas) from a circle. 
a vjmt Keill Maupertuts Piss. (1734)63 The Comet* arc no 
more, .than very exeentric Planets, a 170X Wesley Sersn. 
lxix. 8 Wks, ion IX, 349 Those homd, eccentric orbs. 
x8x6 ). Smith Panorama Sc. Art I. 581 When very ec- 
centric planets or comets go round any flat star, in orbits 
much inclined to its equator. 

C. Eccentric anomaly : the true anomaly of a 
planet moving in an eccentric orbit (opposed to 
the mean anomaly). Eccentric equation : see 
Equation. 

0 . fig. Regulated by no central control. 

a. Of actions, movements, and things in general: 
Irregular, anomalous, proceeding by no known 
method, capricious. 

c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems *05 Finding all eccen- 
trick in our times 179* Burke Pres. St. Aff. Wka. I. 586 
The eccentrick aberration of Charles the second 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 657 This eccentric clemency has 
perplexed some writer*. 

b. Of persons and personal attributes : Devi- 
ating from usual methods, odd. whimsical. 

1695 Loyal Poems, Shaftesbury s Farew. 6 The bright- I 
est, yet the most excentrick Soul, s 695 Lo. Preston i 
Foeth. 11. 68 The Extravagance of Excentnck and Irregular 1 


x6c8 Sir T. Browne Gant. Cyrus iv. 6a Why in the knottn 
of Deal, .the Circles ate often eccentrical. 1069 W. Simpson 
Hydro l. Ckpm. 208 For want of some pregnant Principles. . 
they [Physicians], .arc mostwhat eccentrical to the truth. 
2. Out of the regular track; exceptional, irregular. 
«i 65 *J. Smith Set. Disc, ix. ix. (*859) 445 An all-seeing eye 
. . governs the most eccentrical motions of creatures, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) III. xv. 490 There were .. 
many illegal and eccentrical Proceedings. 1768 Blackstonb 
Comm. 1 1. 3 There is allowed in those cases an extrsgudirial 
or eccentrical kind of remedy. 1817 Pollok Course T. 11, 
Vanity to be Renowned for creed eccentrical. 1845 Petrie 
Round Towers Irel. 39 Tops either pointed, or truncated at 
the summit, and ornamented with something eccentrical 

Ecce ntrically, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] In 
an eccentric direction or manner. 

1 . Not concentrically ; not symmetrically with 
respect to the centre. 

a 1687 Petty PoL Arith . (1690) 93 A Wheel . .excentric&lly 
hung neither moves so easily nor performs its work so truely. 


in eccentrically radiated groups. 1875 Laslett Timber 
7 Vw 8 The Dith is excentrically placed. 

2 . Out of one’s proper sphere ; irregularly ; in 
mod. use* oddly, whimsically, strangely. 

ify&Yng. Man's Call. 55 Prudence is herein very soUicit- 
ous That nothing be done excentrically. 1737 Common 
Fe nst 10 Sept., “Women ..are confined within tne narrow 
Limits of Domestic Offices, and when they stray beyond 
them, they move excentrically, and consequently without 
Grace. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. II. 4 Tne skylight ec- 
centrically patched like a broken head. 

t Eooa ntricat*, v. Obs . rare. [f. Eccen- 
tric a. + -atr.] 

1 . tram. Used bombastically for : To disclose. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xx, My design Is to • . excen- 
tricaw to you my Cogitations. 
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2 . intr. To go out of one s proper sphere. 

1643 Mtrcnri*. Britannic*. 3 Oct. No. 6. 43 We on < 1 U- 
cuss our differences in our own seates and no man go out 
nor excentricate. 

Eccentricity (eksentri'slti). [f. as prec. + 
“ITY .1 The state or Quality of being Eocbntkic, q. v. 
L The quality of being abnormally centred ; of 
not being concentric; of not having the axis in 
the centre. + Orig. of planetary orbits : The fact 
of having the earth at a distance from the centic 
( Obs . exc. Hist.). In mod. astronomy of a circle or 
arc in the celestial sphere : The fact of not being 
concentric with the sphere. 

1551 Records Cast, Knowl. (1556) 347 Sith the centre of 
the greater circle is by A, and the centre of the lesser circle 
i* by B, the distaunce betweenc A and B is the quantitie of 
their eccentricitye. 1594 Davis Seaman's Seer. {1607) 5 
All which differences arc caused by the excentricity of her 
Orbe wherein she moueth. 1646 Sir T. Browne Fteud. Ep. 
325 Yet by reason of his Excentricity. his [the sun's] motion 
is unequall. 1839 R. S. Rohinson Naut . Steam Eng. 107 
o r % being the whole motion caused by the eccentricity . . u 
portion of o r must be cut off by the eccentric pulley. 1849 
Sir J. Hrrbchel Outlines Astron. iii. fi 141 (1858) 8j The 
effect of excentricity is.. to increase the arc representing 
the angle in question on one side of the circle. 

t 2 . The condition of not being centrally situ- 
ated ; distance from the centre. Obs. 

x8«S T. Jefferson Autobiog ; Wks. 1859 I. 48 Its local 
eccentricity .. lessened the general inclination towards it. 
«* Sir W. Hamilton Metaph . xxxii. (1870) 1 1 . 241 The 
agitation of one place of a sheet of water expands itself, in 
wider and wider circles . . although, in proportion to its 
eccentricity, it is always becoming fainter. 

8. Of a curve : Deviation from circular form. 
Whiston The . Earth 1. (1722) 18 All degrees of Eccen- 
tricity make Ellipses of all species. 1868 Lw kylr Heavens 
(cd. 3) 72 The orbit of Mercury is very elongated, or, in as- 
tronomical language, its excentricity is considerable, 
b. as a measurable quantity. 

The eccentricity of an ellipse was formerly defined as the 
distance between the centre and one of the foci ; it is now 
represented as an abstrat t numbci, e. g, as the ratio of the 
focal distance of the centre to the semi-major-axis. The 
more modern^ expression, however, for the eccentricity of 
all conic sections is the ratio of the focal distant e (of any 
point in the curve) to the distance from the directrix. In 
the case of the ellipse this is numerically identical with 
the ratio previously mentioned. 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 71 The right Line AP t con- 
necting the Apsides . . the Line of the Apsides ; the Bart 
CS of it, the Excentricity. 1787 Bonnycasile Astron. \i. 
90 The distance between the centre of the ellipse O, and 
one of its foci F, is called its eccentricity. 1874 Moseley 
Astron . lxxiii, (ed. 4) a 10 Ellipses whose foci, .are near one 
another . . are called ellipses of small eccentricity. x88x 
C. Taylor Conics 164 Having given four points and the 
eccentricity of a hyperbola . . shew how to construct a curve. 
4 . The quality or habit of deviating from what 
is usual or regular ; irregularity, oddity, whimsi- 
cality. 

1794 Sullivan Vie w Hat. V. 187, An excursion, for the 
eccentricity of which 1 shalL.be condemned. 1859 Mill 
Liberty iii. (1865) 39/2 Eccentricity has always abounded 
when and where strength of character has almundcd. x886 
Pall Mall G. 29 Apr. 4 (1 What in some persons is called 
eccentricity, in others would be called insanity. 

b. concr . An instance of deviation from what is 
usual, an extravagance. Also pi. 

1657 Colvil Whigs Suppiic, (1751) 49 The like uncer- 
tainty he secs In change of Excentncities. 1818 Mrs. 
Shelley Frankenst. i. (1865) xoTo render their seeming ec- 
centricities consistent for ever. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
vi. Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 47, l know not where any per- 
sonal eccentricity is so freely allowed. *870 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-bks. (1879) II. 196 Miscellaneous eccentricities 
of sculpture. 

Ecce-ntrize, v. nonce-wd. [f. Eccentu-io + 
-ize.] To play the eccentric (quasi * refl. in 
quot.). 

1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 461 It has been the 
fashion . . to take up any scribbler who has libelled, fought, 
or eccentrhed himself into notice. 

Eccheness, variant of Echenebs, Obs. 

Xtaoho, obs. var. Echo. 

Ecehondrosift (ekpndrou'sia). Pathol, [a. as- 
sumed Gr. Ux6t 'bpoHut, f. be out + x^P 0 * cartilage ; 
after words like ecchymosis.] 

1874 Tones & Siev. Phys.Anat. 141 Outgrowths of car- 
tilage, known as ccchondrosis. 

II Eochymoma (ekimJa*mi). Pathol. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. itexv/sotpa ; see next.] A tumour formed 
by an effusion of blood under the skin. 

154s R. Copland Galyens Ttraf. a H i\j, Such rupeyons 
be with ecchymosis or ecchymoma [x&J. 1684 tr. Bond's 

Merc. Compit . v. 139 When the Ecchymoma . . was Just 
turning to an Abscess, I opened it. 1876 Du h ring Vis. 
Skin 329 Ecchymomata consist of extensive extravasations, 
which appear in the form of tumors. 

Eoohymosied (e:kim£«*st, -<?u’zd), ppl a , 
Pathol, [ad. Fr. techy most, f. techy most, tr. form 
of next.] Affected with ecchymosis. 

1834 J. Foaats Laen nee's Di$. Chest , There was an ec* 
chymosed spot . . on the inner surface of the oericardium. 
1878 T. Bryant Tract . Surg. 1 . 49 The. .lymphatic glands 
. .are usually swollen, red, and ecchymoted on section, 

II Boohymosi* (ekimd«*»i»). Pathol. [mod.L. , 
a, Gr. I«x f. J*xv/i4<0*ai to extravasate 
blood* f. la out 4- x v f^ 9 jwoe.] 


* A blotch caused by extravasation of blood below 
the skin’ ( Syd . Soe. Lex.). 

*54* R* Copland Galyens Terap. 2 II iij h, All acthyino. 
sis or ecchymonia indycateth vacuacyon for remedy of v* 
cure. 161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. ( 16x3) 38s Blood 
is forced into the Muscles confusedly, as by the Echymosi-* 
may appear 1738 J. S. Le Draffs Observ. Surg. U771) 
163, 1 , .found a little Ecchymosis towards the Elbow. 1866 
A. Flint Frinc . Med 11880) 27 When the hemoirhagex are 
minute, they are called punctate or ecchymoses. 

Ecchymotic (ekiroftik), a. Pathol, [f. Gr. 
l#Xtyi<$€o 0 ai ; see prec.] 4 Of the nature or ap- 
pearance of an ecchymosis* (Syd. Soe. J e.%.). 

*857 Bullock Gateaux' Midwif. 67 The surface is . . 
covered, .sometimes with ecchymotic spots, 

E'COlSi v. dial. Also eekle. [app. var. of 
Ettlk.1 intr. To aim or intend. 

x^si'iSoo in Bailey. 1847 78 Haluw., Ei kle t to aim ; 
to intend ; to design. North. 

E'cole-graas. (See quot.) 

x8o6P. Neii.l Tour Orkney (Jam.) Pinguiculn vulgaris, or 
common butter-wort-— in Orkney is known by the name of 
Ecclcgrass. 

llEodesia (eklfzi&, -si&). Hist . [mcd.L., a. 
Gr. iKKXrjaia, f. t/CKkrjrot called out, f. IkkoXuv to 
call out.] A Greek word for a regularly con- 
voked assembly ; chiefly applied to the general 
assembly of Athenian citizens. On the introduction 
of Christianity it became the regular word for 
Church, q.v. 

1577 tr. BullingcVs Decades (1592) 79 Etdesia. whkh 
wordc wee vse for the Church, is properly an assembly. x8ao 
T. Mitchell Aristoph . I. 327 Tne ecclcsia consisted of all 
such us were freemen of Athens. 1819 Grotk Hist. Greece 
(1863) 11. lxiv. V ijju That misguided vote, both of the 
Senate and of the Eklclesia. 

t Eccle*sial, a. Obs. [a. OF . cuttsial, f. L. 
tcclesia ; see prec.] Of or pertaining to the church ; 
— Ecclebiahtical. Frcq. in Milton. 

1649 Milton Eikon. iii. (1851) 443 It is not the purl of a 
King, .to meddle with Ecclcsial Government. 

Ecclesialogy, bad form of Kcclkhiolcwjy. 
Eccldsiarch. (cklrziiiUk). [f. Gr. 
church + -apx os ruler.] A ruler of the church. 
Hence Eoole siarohy. 

1781 Gimhon Dec l 4 - E. III. Ixvi. 671 The great ccclesiurch 
poorly excuses his submission to the emperor. 1878 E. 
Jenkins Htwerholme 92 He. .was. .a sort of lay ecclesiarch 
in the county. Ibid. 167 Emancipation of Christianity from 
tradition and ccclesiarchy. 

Ecolesiast (ckl/'ziiscst). [(? a. Yr.eulesias/e), 
ad. (through I,.) Gr. lx*\» 7 <rta<TT^y one who takes 
part in an Eoclkbia ( « sense 3 below) ; used by 
the LXX. to render Heb. n'np qdhHcth one who 
addresses a public assembly.] 

1. ‘ The Preacher*, i. c. Solomon considered as 
the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes. In first 
quot. applied to the author of Ecelesiasticus, the 
reference being to xxxiii. 19. 

cx 386 Chaucer Wy/x Frol. 651 Thanne wolde he, vp-on 
his Bible seke That ilke prouerbe, nf Ecclcsiaxte where 
he comandcth, and forbedeth faste Man shnl nat suffre his 
wyf go roule aboute. 1873 ( on tenth. Kcr. XXII. 536 The 
happiness that allures me, says the Kcclesiast, is a mockery. 

2 . f a. [suggested by 1 .] One who performs 
public functions in church (obs.). b. [Suggested 
by Ecclesiastic.] A church administrator. 

,1386 Chaucer Frol. 708 He [the Pardoncre] was in 
churche a noble ecclesiaste, 1866 F. W. Newman Relig. 
Weakness Frot. 40 We see a great ecclcsiast. 

8 . A member of the Athenian Ecclesia. 

1849 Grote Greece 11. 1 . VI. 382 Present to the mind of 
every citizen in his character of dikast or Ekklexuint. 1871 
Symonds Grk, Poets Scr. 1, i (1877} jo The whole Athenian 
nation as dikusts and ecclesiasts were interested in Rhetoric. 

EcolZSiAStoS (eklf zice'stfz). [a. Gr. iKKkrj- 
(uaorijt ; see prec.] The title of a book of the Old 
Testament, written in the person of Solomon, and 
traditionally ascribed to his authorship. 

(Properly tne Gr. title is the designation of Solomon 
considered as the author of the t>ook, and is occas. ho used 
by Eng. writers, though in the text of the book the Eng. 
versions render the corresponding Heb. word an * The 
Preacher ’.) 

rtijoo Cursor M. 8464 [Of Salamon] be first bokc Man it 
clepes ecclesiastes. 1381 Wyci.if Eccles. Prol note , Here 
gynneth the prologe in the boc of Ecclesiastes. 1x79 W. 
Fulke Hesklni Fart. 9 Salomon in his Ecclesiastes pleaseth 
not M. Heskins. 1641 Hindk J. Bmtn Ded. 1 ISaloraon) 
was both an Ecclesiastes, and a King. 

Eccleti&fltio (ckl/:zise* 8 tik), a. and sb. Forms: 
5 eoolesyaatyke, 6-7 -iaatique, 7 -tiok(e, -tik, 
7- ©ocleaiaatio. [ad. (through Fr. and L.) Gr. 
iKKkijtnatTTiKbi, ultimately f. imeKijala church.] 

A .adj. (Now rarr, see Eoclesiabtioal.) 

1. Of or pertaining to the church ; concerned 
with the affairs of the church; opposed to civil 
or steular. 

1483 Caxton CatoG jb. The benefyees and the thynges 
ecclesyastyke. 1588 A. Kwo CanUtud CeUech, 43 b, Je*u* 
Christ . . commandit thais thingis quhilk perteins to obedi- 
ence to be geuin to the Apostolique and Ecclesiastiquc 
commandimentis. 1678 Cudwoith Intell. Syst, 1. 1 iv. xiii. 
9x3 Some ecclesiastic k writer* . . impute a Trinity of gods 
to Marriott. 1695 Kknnltt Par. Antiq. vii. 30 The dis- 
position of the Lcclesiastick state depending always on 


I the revolutions of the civil government. 1788 Cotr in 
, Ellia Orig. I ett. 11. 510 IV. 487 To unloc*e all ties both 
; civil and ecclesiastic. 1896 E^&rron Eng. Traits x Wealth 
Wks. iBohnt 11 . 93 Whatever if excellent . . in civil, rural, 
or ecclesiastic architecture. 

tb. Of language ( esp . Gr. or L,), words, or 
, senses of words : Characteristic of ecclesiastical 
writers ; oppoRnl to classical or steular. Obs. 

1 x6«i Hobbes Leviath. 1. vtL 31 This singularity of the 
I Ecclesiastiquc u»c of the word It redo) hath raided many 
I dissenters. . <**638 Mkdk Wks. 11. iv. (167a) 360 [In] S. 

; John's Writings, .we find two Ecclesiastic!* terms of Adyof. 
and Kvpiaxf) pa, 

2. Of persons : Belonging to the church viewed 
as consisting of the clergy ; clerical ( older sense 
of spiritual) as opposed to lay. Also of attire, 
functions, etc. : Pertaining to the clergy. 

*803 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 8x He caused the Priest* 
in their ccclmiastick attire and ornaments, to march forth 
in the army. 16x0 Donnl Pseudo-Mart. a6 Nor dcale 
they onely with tcmporall punishments upon Ecclesiastiquc 
person*. i8ao Combe (Dr. Syntax) Consol, ill. 182 A gay 
ecclesiastic Beau. 

B. sb. 

1. [See A. a.] A clergyman, |x.rson in orders, n 
‘ churchman * as distinguished from a 4 layman *. 
App. not tieforc 17 th c., the earlier term being 
4 spiritual man \ Chiefly tahn. and llist. 

xtkx Hobiifs Leviath. it. xxix. 168 The subjection of 
Ecclcsiastumc* to the Common-wealth. 1707 Addison 
State of War 254 And at the same time stub va*t nuitdiers 
of Ecclesiasticks, secular and religious. 1870 F, Wilson 
( h. Limit sj, 93 A fragment of an effigy of an ciclehiastic. 

] x88o M'Carihy then limes IV. Ixiii. 427 Hu had in him 
much of the taste and the temper of the uiclcsiastic. 
j f 2. //. a. Matters ecclesiastical, b. The science 
of church government, (rare). Obs . 

a 1619 Fotherbv Atheom. u.xiv.l a (162a) 356 For Morall 
Philosophic . . hath three parts : Ecclesiastic kes, (h*c ono 
mickes, and Politickes. 167* Chab. 11 . in Gutch Coll. Cut. 
I. 311 He is much troubled, that that Dc< laiation . should 
have, .given an occasion to the questioning of his powei in 
cuJesiasticks. *73(8 Nfal Hut . Fnrtt. iv, 45s. 

Eooleiia stiool a. [f. prec. + -al.J 

1. Ecclkhiahtic A. I. 

1538 Covkrdale N. T. Drd., Jurisdiction ecclesiastical. 
1593 Hookfr Hal. Pol. l. xvi. 47 Our whole question 
concurneth the quahlie of eccdusiasticall lawes. t6j3 
I N. Cakckni i* R Geog. Del. n. xiv. 235 T heir Churches hauc 
no jrerfcct pUtforme of Ecclcsiasticall gouernment. xyoe 
I N ki son Best. 4- Fasts *1739) 1 Festivals, .are of Ecclesiastical 
Institution. *8<k Mafffi Brigand L\fe II. 15 Both the 
ecclesiastical and civil tribunals. 

b. liulesiastual Commission , Commissioners : 
a body of commissioners, acting in subordination 
to the Privy Council, for administering certain 
portions of the revenues of the Established Church 
of England. Ecclesiastical Corporations : corpora- 
tions consisting solely of ecclesiastical persons. 
Ecclesiastical Courts : courts for administering 
ecclesiastical law and maintaining the discipline 
of the Established Church. Enlesiastical law. 
the law, derived from Canon and Civil law, ad- 
ministered by such courts. Ecdcsiastual judge ; a 
judge of an ecclesiastical court. 

1640 Br. Hail Cases Consc. 11. v. (1654) 113, I sue not why 
the E<xleria»tiuil Judge may not convent the person ac- 
cused. Hobbes Govt. 4 Soe. xiv. 4 5. 215 The humane 
Lawes (which are ulno called Ecclesiasticalll concerning 
things sacred. x68i Nevii f. Plato Redtv. 176 T*he Clergy. . 
hod and will have . . inferior Courts in their own Power, 
catted Ecclesiastical. i8»7 Haiiam Const. Hist. (1876) 111 . 
xiv. 63 No legal defence could be made for the Ecclesi- 
astical commission of 1686. 1818 H. Rogprs 7 . Howe viii. 

(1863) 195 Dignitaries of the Church . . put Into motion all 
the. .machine! y of the ecclesiastical courts. 1848 M r Cuc- 
1 och Acc. Brit. Emp. (1854) II. 259 All bishops nave chan- 
cellors to assist them in . matters of ecclesiastical law. 

2. Of or pertaining to the church viewed aa 
consisting of the clergy; pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of an ecclesiastic or ecclesiastic*!. 

1538 Starkey England iv. 138 Are gvuen to the Church 
and Ecclcuyastycaf personys. *878 Lamdardk Fcramb 
Kent <i8«6) 137 How hce mi^ht .. without offence to the 
Ecclesiastical! estate . . conteinc that treasure within the 
Real me. .1841 Mi all Nonconf. I. a A final grapple with 
ecclesiastical tyranny. 1845 S. Austen Rankes Lftst. Re f 
I. 17 To maintain the ecclesiastical rights and privilege*. 

+ b. spect. Ecclesiastical Staled, the provinces 
formerly ruled by the Pope as Head of the Homan 
Church; « Stales of the Church , Papal States. 
Obs. 

1889 Lutteell Brie/ Ret. (1857) I. 543 I*>pc h« pub- 
lished a bull, excommunicating all persons. . that shal 
hinder the commerce, .of the ecclesiastical slate 18x3 Wfl- 
LINOTON Let. in Gurw. Dhp. XJI. 238 1 |»w officer says that 
he already in fact govern* the Ecclesiastical States. 

3. quas i-sb. a. * Ecclesiastic B. 3 , a. pi. Mat- 
ters concerning the church. 

1841 C. Burger Serin. 26 To adhere to the Pope a* su- 
preme in all Spiritualls and Ecclesiasticoll*. 1849 Jr*. 
Taylor Gt. ExemP. 1. Add. ix. 143 Their . . greater minis- 
terms in Ecclesiastical*. 17x0 W. Hume Sacr. Success. 349 
What is said to vindicate p<>p« Joan's negotiation in Ecde- 
! siasticals may be apply’d to any sort of hypocrites. 

! b. = Ectxkhiahtio B. i. rare. 

x88a~3 Schaff Relig. Encycl. II. 011/3 Nor could any 
1 ec< lesiastical receive his office from a layman. 

; Eooleaisrtioslly , adv. [f. prec. + 



ECCLESIASTICALNESS. 
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In an ecclesiastical manner or fashion ; in an eccle- 
siastical sense or relation. 

ijH J. Udai.i. Dtmonstr. D/tci/. f Arb.t 60 To rouerna 
the Church by the rule* of hi* worde, and that ecclesiasti- 
cally. 1877 Mrs Olipmani- Mahers Flor. v. 134 The noble 
group of buildings which form ecclesiastically the centre 
of Florence. 

t Ecclesi&'sticalncas. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. as 
prec. <r ■ n kkh. J Ecclesiastical character. 

1659 Fu li.kr App. Inj. Innot . (1840)314 Wills, .are proved 
in the Court -Christian, which evidencctn something ot cede- 
KiuHticalness in them. 

EecleuMticiam (ekl/ zixstisiz’m). [f. Ec- 
t’LESiAHTio + -jhm.] The spirit and temper, or the 
principles of action, which are distinctively eccle- 
siastical. 

186a Shir ivy Nug. Crit. yil. There are., certain 
anomalies of mediaeval ecclesiasticism . . which are utterly 
repugnant to his intellect. 1876 A. M. Fairbairn Strauss 
11. in Conte tup. Rev. June 139 The struggle between . . Eccle- 
siasticism and Humanism. 188a Farrar Early Ckr. II. 
xxxvi. 506 A character extremely familiar In the annals of 
ctclesiiiHtiusin. 

b. concr. An ecclesiastical system. 

*868 Fortn . Rett. May 4^8 Those organisations, .contrast 
. . with the older ecclcsiasticisms. 

E CCleii&S'tioise, v. nonce-wd. ff, as prec. 
+ -1/.K.] trans. To render ecclesiastical. 

186J/, ond. Rett, 241/2 He would lose all caste if he did 
••ot appear ecclesiasttcized from head to foot. 

Ecelesiactico-I combining form of Gr. Ik- 
KKtjataariKot, as in eooleaiastioo-oonaerTAtlve 
a. % advocating a conservative policy in church 
affairs ; eooleaiaatl co-military <*., combining an 
ecclesiastical with a military organization. 

*68$ H. More Para. Proph, 269 Hicratico-Political or 
Ecclcsinstico-Sciular Sovereignties. 1753 Br. Warburton 
Lett. late Prelate(i%otp To consider it in. an ccclcsiastico- 

i Kilitical light. 18*7 Bkniham Church-of- England ism 308 
"‘ccIcbiRstico-fttatisttcal information. 1845S. Austin Rattle's 
Hitt, Rtf.' I. 33 The German empire . . extended the eccle- 
stastico-militAry State of which the Church was an integral 
part. ,««54 H. Mii.i.hR Sch. 4r Schm . xxiv. (1837) 536 The 
ecclcsiastico-Conscrvative journal . . patronized . . by the 
Scottish Church. 

Eccle-siastry. nonce-tod. [f. Ecclk8IAht+-ky.] 
Ecclesiastical pomp or business. 

1865 Caklyi k Fredk. Gt. VII. xvm. xii. 19 Olinfitz . . has 
nuirh to do with artillery, much with ecclesiastry. 

Eoclaaio grapny. [f. eeriest * combining 
form of Kcclkhia+Gt. -ypacpla writing, description.] 
A descriptive treatise cm the church. 

1881 f . G. Mani.ky {title), Ecclesiogrnphy or the Biblical 
Church analytically delineated. 

Ecclesxolatry (ekl/zi,frlfttri). [f. as prcc. + 
Cr. Xarptia worship.] Worship of the church ; 
excessive reverence for church forms and traditions. 
So Booleaio-later [cf. idolater ], one who is guilty 
of * ecclesiolatry 

1847 J. W. Donaldson l "indication of Protestant Princ. 
36 The Anglican Ecclesiolatry of the Archbishop. Ibid. 
Pref. p. vii, With regard to the Ecclesiolatern. *833 Cony- 
ukark F.si. Series. 4- Sac. (1855) 161 If a champion of eccle- 
siolatry b qualified . . to render good service to hi* partisans, 
etc. 1881 Crawford in CA. Bells 35 June 477/a The un- 
compromising ecclesiolatry which many gcxximen have .. 
adopted as part of their religion. 

Ecclesiologic, -ical (eklf zi^lp-d^ik, -ikal). 
[f. Ecclesiology + -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to ccclcsiology ; devoted to ecclesiology. Hence 
Socle siologloally adv. } from an ccclesiological 
point of view. 

1847 Handbk, Eng. Ecclesiology 1 Church Schemes pub. 
lished by the F.cclesiological late Cambridge Camden 
Society, 1853 Cdl. Wiseman Ess , III. 391 The ccclerio- 
logical movement in the Anglican Church. 1869 Mrs. 
OurHANT Ptrpet. Curate xlv, 387 Puller .. is too ecclesio. 
logical for my taste. 188s F. Harrison Choice BAs. (1886) 
a86 The church . . pranked^ out with staring ccclesiologic 
trumpery, is . . of rare antiquity. 1883 B. H. Becker in 
Eng. J l/tts t. Mag . Nov. 88 The more correct ccclesiological 
taste developed by Pugin. 

Ecclesiologiat (eki/ zi^ lSd^ist). [f. next; 
see -I8T.] A student of ecclesiology. 

*84* (title) The Ecclesiologist, published by the Cambridge 
Camden Society. 1847 Lady G. Fillkrton Grantley 
Manor II. ix. 7 My uncle.. is not much of an ecclcrio- 
logist. 1884 G. Allen in Eng. //lust . Mag. Feb. 300/1 
The swift is the better ecclesiologist, loving to peren nis 
nest under the tall pinnacles of some cathedral steeple. 

Eoclesiology (ckl/^i^idd^i). Also 9 (in* 
correctly) eooleaialogy. ff. errlesio - (see Eoclksio* 
oraphy) + Gr. *A oyla discoursing; see •loot.] 
a. The science relating to the church or to 
churches; now usually, The science of church 
building and decoration, b. A treatise on churches, 
*837 British Critic xxl. aao We mean then by Ecqlesia- 
logy, a science which may treat of the proper construction 
and operations of the Church. >847 {title) Handbook or 
English Ecclesiology. 1849 Frrxman A nhit. 4 The 
first phase of ecclesiology was simple antlquarlanism. 
1841 D. Wilson Preh Ann. (1863) II. iv. I. 949 The .. 
characteristics of Irish ecclesiology. 1863 W. WntT* 
I- 47 but a bew words about each church 

• . in Norfolk would be to compose an ecclesiology, 

Boole :Biopho*bia, nonce-mi. [C as prec., after 
hydrophobia .] A morbid dread of ecclesiastic 
citiXL 


1877 Daily News as Oct. 5/7 That . . form of ecclesiophobia 
whicn consists in seeing the finger of Jesuitry everywhere. 

Beolyptio, obs, form 01 Ecliptic. 

Eoooprotio (ek<?prptik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
ImeompwnKbi, (. i*Kowp 6 *t, f. Ik out 4 * 6 wpos dung.] 
A. adj. Producing evacuation of the bowels; 
mildly purgative. jB. sb. A mild aperient. 

1646 Kidgley Pract. Phytic 331 It must be brought forth 
with diureticks. .or with Eccoprodcks. 178a W. Hkbkrden 
Comm. xx. (1806) to6 Eccoprotics used occasionally, so as 
just to prevent costivenesa. Abkknethy Surg. Wks, 

I . 107 He prescribes purgative medicines to act a* eccopro- 
tics, to excite but not to stimulate the bowels. 

Setirfmology (ekrinpiadgi). Phys. fa. F. 
occrinologte, f. ur. bc/spir-tiy to secrete 4 -\oyla dis- 
coursing (see -logy).] 4 Term for the doctrine of, 
or a treatise on, the secretion* * {Syd. Sor. fex.). 

II Eccritift (e-krisis). Med. [mod.L.,a, GrJ/tKpt- 
an secretion, f, iiatply-Hv to secrete.] Old term for nu 
excretion or expulsion, whether a normal secretion 
or a product of disease ; also the thing excreted. 


(Syd. Sor. Lex.) 

1706 Pmillii'S, Eccrists, a voiding of Humours, Excre- 
ments, or Ordure. 1711-1800 in Bailey, 

Eccritio (ekrrtik), a. Med . [ad. Gr. 
rix 6 t having the power of secretion or excretion ; 
cf. Eocathartic.] (See <juot.) 


s68x tr. Willis' Rem. Med, Whs. Voc M Eccrttic % not critical 
(npp. a mere blunder], 1883 Webster, Eccrith, a remedy 
which promote* discharges as an emetic, or a cathartic. 
Eocyty, obs. var. Ecceity. 

Ecderon (e'kd^rpn). [irregularly f. Gr. Ik out 
+ Mp-os, hip- pa skin.] A term introduced by Prof. 
Huxley to denote the outer part of the skin and 
skin-like structures, including the epidermis, the 
epithelium, and all structures homologous with 
these. Opposed to Knderon. 

Hence Bodero nlo a. 

*839 Huxley in Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 476/1 The whole ex. 
ternal area of mctamorpwviis, I call the Ecderon. Ibid. 
'The eederonic area of metamorphosis. 

II Ecdysis (e kdisis). [mod.L., a, Gr. Mvan y f. 
inbvtiy to put off.] The action of stripping or cast- 
ing off, esp. of slough or dead skin in serpents and 
caterpillars, or of the chitinous integument in Crus- 
tacea. Also concr. that which is cast off, slough. 

18*4 J. Hoc.o Microsc. it. tv. (1867) 581 The change consist- 
ing In what is termed 'eedysis^a casting off. or moulting 
only. 1881 Nature XX I II. 380 There has not been observed 
any inert stage before the transformations or ccdysis. 
fig. *863 H uxley Man's Place Nat. ii. 58 A skin of some 
dimension was cast [by ‘the human larva’) in the 16th cen- 
tury. .a new eedysis seems imminent. 1876 M. & F, Col- 
lins Blacksmith ft Sch. (1883) 191 There i* to be an eedysis. 

Bee, OK. and early ME. f. Eche, a. Obs. eternal. 
Echap(e, -appe, obs. var. Escape v. : sec Es- 

CHAPE. 

II Eoharpe. A Fr. word for a scarf or sash 
worn across the breast from shoulder to waist. £n 


ichatpe (Mil.) : see quot. 

1779 SiMKS Mil. Guide s. v., To hatter an [7 read en ] echarpe 
is to l»tter obliquely or side way*. 

t Eche. sb.l Obs. rare. [? var. of Eke addi- 
tion ; or t. Eohk v .] A piece added ( e.g . to a 
bcllrope). Cf. Eke sb. 

*595 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstans , Canterb., For ij ropes 
for echcs for the bell ropys. For a echc to the gret bell yl. 

+ Eche, sb.* Obs. rare. [app. ad. OF. esc he, 
air he tinder L. esca bait.] A taper. 

*346 Balk Eng. Notaries it. (1550) 59 [Women] that gaue 
aulirc clothes and towels, waxe candcis and eche*, masse 
grotes and trentals. Ibid. 84 b, They toke of these sea 
crabbes, and tyed cches vnto them light 
t Eche, a. Obs. Forms: 1 6oe, 1-2 doe, 2 
eoh, ache, a-3 echo. [OE. &ce } be, repr. OTcut. 
*aiwokjo- t f. *aiwo(m = L. tvvum age (see A adv. y 
Ay) ; cf. Goth, ajuk ( \—*aiwoko •) in ajuhdufis 
eternity.] Everlasting, eternal. Also quasi-^. in 
phrase in eche. 

c 8»3 Cesp. Psalter cxi[i], 7(6] In gemynde were bid se 
rchtwisa. 837 Kentish Charier in Sweet O. E. Texts 
(1 880 449 Diet mon agefe &ct lond inn higum to heora 
beode nim to brucanne on ece mrfe. a 1000 Riddles (Gr ) 
xli. x Ece is »e scyppend. CI173 Cote. Horn. 330 Witeo 
into ece fer, a xaoo Moral Ode 3^4 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 
331 God one sal ben ache lif, ana blisse . and ache rcste. 
a t**& Juliana 79 Iheict bco he him ane as he wes and is 
eauer in eche. a >930 Oud A Night. 1977 Ah eavrecuh 
thing that eche ni* A-gon schal ana al this world** blls. 
t Eche, v. Obs. Forms : 1 feoan, loan, yoan, 
doan (also with prefix se-), a -3 eohan, 4-7 eohe, 
©ooh(e, 6 etohe, eatoh, 7 each, ioh. Sec also 
Eke v. [repr. OE. dean, in WS. iecan wk. vb. «* OS. 
dkian OTeut. *aukjan (cf. OHG, auhhdn 
*aukdjan\ f. *auk-an str. vb. (ON. auka, Goth. 
aukan ; elsewhere only in pa. pple. OE. dacen, 
OS. 6 kan) to increase, cogn. w. L. augere, Gr. 
au(&y*iy to increase.] 

1 . tram. To enlarge, augment, increase. 

a 1000 Andreas 1386 (Gr.) Du scealt ecan Sne ymku. 
c looe Sax. Leeckd. 1 1. 908 Gif him fe fer n« »ie, yc fc«t mid 
wine, CI17S Lamb, Horn, 103 He., his sunnen oche9. 
a iRtg Aster, R. 44 God ou echeD f urih a his deorewurdo 


grace, a 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 1460 God might not 00 
poynt of my joyes eche. 1330 Palsgr. 53*/*, 1 etche, I in- 
crease a thynge, Je augments. 1996 Shaks. Merck. V. 111. 
ii. 33 To peize the time, To kh [Qo. 2, 3, 4 ech and eech] and 
to draw it out in length. s6oo — Per. ut. Prol. 13 Time. . 
with your fine fancies quaintly echc [rime-tod. speech], 
b. with out «- Eke out . 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 111. Prol. ^5 Still be kind, And eech 
out our performance with your mind. >655 Franc ion 1. tit. 
63 He had such a full Character eech’d out with long Cloak- 
bag-string dashes, etc. 

2 . To add (something) to. 

c 1000 Ags. Go*p. Luke xii. 35 Hvvylc cower mwg ken- 
cende ican [c'950 Lindtsf. and *97$ Rushw. ge-ece ; c xi6o 
Hatton echan] ane elne to hi* onllcnesse? 1380 Wyclif 
Lev. ix. 17 He made brent sacrifice, echynge into the sacri. 
fyce offrynge* of licour*. c 1400 Pallad. on Husb. t. xiaa 
Hardde pitche and wex, take even weight, And herdde 
with pix liquide herto eche An halven dele. 

b. ? To increase (one's) stature. [But possibly 
a different word ; cf. Icche.] 

1640 A. Harsnet God's Summ. 413 Riche* cannot . .each 
us one haires breadth neerer heaven. 

3 . intr. To grow. 

1965 Golding Chad's Met . x. <1593) 949 Her bellie big The 
catching [L. crescens) tree had overgrown©. 

b. Of a 'pace ’ ; To increase, be quickened. 

*644 Quarles Sheph . Qrac. ix, How each envious pace 
Vies to be first, and cches for the place. 

t E ohelioh, a. Obs. [f. Eche a. 4 -lich, -ly 1 .] 
Everlasting, eternal. 

Hence f B choliclxe adv., eternally. 

c8rs Vesp. / , Zrt//^r , xxiiifi]. 7 Biod upahefcnc eeatu ccelice. 
r**73 Lamb. Hotn. 139 Deo echelicne riche pet he haueS 
I^arwcd. e xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 Alle men shullen cume 
to libben echcliche. 0x995 St. Marher . 19 Healunge on 
& leome of echelich heale. 

II Echa’lld. Obs. rare— 1 . [Fr. dchclle ladder.] 
?An arrangement of ribbons in the form of a 
ladder; a lacing of ribbons in front of the 
stomacher. 


1690 Songs Costume (1849) 188 Of ribbon, various eche lies, 
Glove* trimm'd, and lac’d a* fine as Nells. 

Echelon e-JeVn). Also echellon. [a. 

F. dchelon, f. fchelle ladder.] 

1 . 4 A formation of troops in which the success 
sive divisions are placed parallel to one another, 
but no two on the same alignement, each division 
having its front clear of that in advance’ (Stoc- 
(jueler). Also altrib. In echelon (also Fr. en 
echelon ) : drawn up in this manner. Direct oblique 
echelon : see quot. 1832. Eche loti- lens: see Lens. 

1796 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry (1813) sS The Echellon (or 
diagonal) changes of position. 1803 Wellington Mem. in 
Gurw. Disp. If. 333 The 74th was not in an echellon. x8xa 
Examiner 34 Aug. 531/2 The. .rear-guard, .was perceived 
drawn up en echellon. 183a Regul. Instr. Cavalry 11 1. 46 
Direct Echellon— Is when the Line is broken into several 


parts, moving direct to the front or rear in succession. Oblique 
Echellon— Is when the Line is broken into several part* by 
wheels from Line, or Column, less than the quarter circle, 
.so as to be obliuue to the former front, and parallel with 
each other. Ibid. 69 The . . Troops . . advance in echellon. 
2834 Mudie Brtt. Birds (1841) I. 167 If you do not stir, he 
[raven] will drop down . . and begin to nop in an echellon 
fashion. 


2 . Used for : One of the divisions of an army 
marching in echelon. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. v». 334 Disposed.. all his ardent 
train, To charge, change front, each echelon sustain. 186a 
Guardian 33 Apr. 400/2 Each dchelon. .deployed into line. 

Echelon (e’Jelpn), v. [f. prec., or ad. Fr. dche- 
lonner .] tram. To arrange (troops) in the form 
of an echelon ; to dispose in divisions at succes- 
sive intervals. Mostly in pa. pple . ; also absol. 

1864 Sat. Rett. 380/3, 150,000 troops echelonned over the 
country. 1879 Daily News 1 Mar. 5/7 To echelon the flanks 
of the attacking force somewhat to the rear, 
b. tram/, and Jig. 

c 2860 Wraxall tr. R. Iloudin xv. 913 Miseries we had 
to undergo, like so many pinpricks echeloned on our pas- 
sage. x88o Pall Mall G. so Tune 5/x Along the infinite 
ascending spiral which leads from earth to heaven • • the 
whole human race is echeloned at irregular intervals. 

Hence Z’oh«lon«d ppl. a. 

1857 C. Adams Gt. Campaigns 76 The echeloned forma- 
tion of his division*. 


t Eoheneii. Obs. rare. Also eohinais. [Gr. 
iX*vrjk, f. fx-***' to hold* vat* (dat, vrjt) ship, from 
its supposed power of holding nock a ship.] The 
Remora, or Sucking-fish, which has on the crown 
of its head an oblong flat disk, or sucker, by 
means of which it can adhere to foreign bodies. 

1994 7 Green* Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 909 The 
Echinaeis swimmes against the streamer >691 J. FT rkakk) 
Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 99 The litle fish Echenels stops 
the Ships. *774 Goldsmith Nat. Hist . (1863) II. in. 1 300 
The Ecnineis, or Sucking-fish, 
t E ohenetS. Obs . Also 1-3 ©ones*, -nyas, 
2-3 eoh-, eoohenea*. [f. Eohe a . ; see -Nxes.j 
Etemitv ; only in phrase On or in echeness . 
c 899 Vesp. Psalter ix. 8f7] Dryhten in ecnesse Sorhwtxnafl. 
c *17 s Lamb. Horn, sop Vniseli bi8 }yt gitsere . . kurh his 

ah$ene ehte forwurfl a on echnesse. a tasa Ancr. j?. 430 
From worlde to worlde, cucr on ecchenesseT 
Eohmria (ckiv!**rik). P In honour of M. 
Echevcri, author of the •plendid drawings of the 
Elora Mexicans' (Paxton).] A handsome genu* 
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of raccnlent plants allied to the house-leek (N.O. 
Crassulaem), extensively used in carpet gardening. 

1840 Paxton Bot. Did ; 1883 ^ Mall G. it Start. 3/a 
My Londoner. who .. tikes old friends among the flowers 
whose names he has g;ot well into his head better than all 
the Altemantheras and Echeverias. 1883 O. Allen in Colin 
Clouts Calendar 147 It will not away with your modern 
gloxinias and echeverias. 

II Echwin (rJWseh). [F. khtvin , OF. eschevin 
« It. schiavino med.L. s cabins* s ; of Tent, origin; 
cf. OLG. setpeno (Schade), OHG. scefftno , sceffen 
(Ger. schofft{n> schoppen).] A municipal function- 
ary in French and Belgian towns, corresponding 
nearly to an English alderman. 

1766 Smollett Trav. (1797) 17 The civil magistracy of 
Boulogne consists of a mayor and echevins. 1881 Ed in. Rev. 
Jan. 8x A highly connected echevin or alderman of Ghent. 

II EcUdna (JkidnA). Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. 

viper.] A genus of Australian toothless 
burrowing monotremate mammals (family Kchid - 
nidm\ resembling hedgehogs in size and external 
appearance. In several points their structure is 
allied to that of birds. The best known species 
is E. Hystrix , the Porcupine Ant-eater. 

*•47 Carpenter Zool. § 310 The Echidna, or Porcupine 
Ant-eater. .Is about the sue and form of a Hedgehog. 
Echidnine (/krdnein). Ghent, [f. Gr. ?x< 8 pa 
viper + -inb.] (See quot.) 

186a Hulmk tr. Moouin-Tandon 11. v. ii. 28a Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte has shown that the poison of tne Viper 
consists essentially of a principle to which he has given the 
name Echidnine or Vipcrine. 

Eehinal (/k»i*n&l, e'kinal), a. [f. Echint-US 
4 - -al.] Of or belonging to a sea-urchin. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 129 A saurian vertebra together 
with patella and eehinal spines. 

Ecninate (ekin^t), a. [ad. L. cchindtus , f. 
echinus hedgehog.] 

1 . Bot . * Furnished with numerous rigid hairs, 
or straight prickles; as the fruit of Gastanca 
vesca 9 ( Trcas. Bot.). 

*66 8 Wilkins Real Char. 116 Whose outward husk is 
Echinatc and prickly. 1835 Ljndlky Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 
314 Each grain is ecninate. 

2 . Zool. Resembling an echinus or sea-urchin. 

*846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 330 The spiniform teeth which 

give the echinate character to this species. 

Hence Bohinato- dentate, a. Zool., having 
toothlike prickles or spines. 

1846 Dana Zooph . (1848) 173 Exterior.. echinato-dentate. 
E*chinate, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] intr. To set 
up one’s prickles like a hedgehog ; in quot. fig. 

1788 J. Williams (A. Pasquin) Childr. Thespis (170a) 343 
When merit exhibits his guinea gorged purse, They’ll echi- 
nate, redden and tacitly curse. 

Eohinated (e*kin*ited), ppl. a. [f, as prcc. + 
-ed.] *= Echinatb a. 

1637 Tomlinson Return's Disp . 346 Bearing . . crasso, 
spinous and echinated Apples. 1756 P. Bkownr Jamaica 
2** Half the capsule is echinated, the other smooth. 
*88x Macdonald in Jmt. Linn. Soc. XV, No. 85. 381 Lobes 
of apertures finely echinated. 

+ E'ching, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Eche v. 4- -ino *.] 
The action of increasing, enlarging, supplement- 
ing ; concr. an addition. 

136s Wyclif Isa. xv. 9, I shnl putte vpon Dibon ecchingus 
[1388 encrcessyngls ; Vulg. additamenta ] . 150 a Priv. Purse 
Exp. Elis . York (18*0) 34 Item for mending and eching of 
itij. hopys to the said wnelys ijd, 

t Eching, ppl* a . Obs. [f. Eche v. + -ing*.] 
That increases. In quot., that increases speed, is 
quickened ; cf. Eche v. 3 b. 

*644 Quarles Sheph. Orac. it. (1646) 13 Lord, how my 
Lambs divide Their eching paces to the farther side. 
Eohinid (/koi-nid). Zool. [mod. f. Gr. Jx“'~ 09 
sea-urchin -f -id ; cf, F. khintde.'] Any member 
of the Echinus family. As pi. mod.L. Bohi*nlda 
is often used ; also SofcLnldana in same sense. 

1835 Kirby Hab. <f Inst. Anim. I. vi. 309 The most power- 
ful. . organs with which the Creator has gifted the Echfnidan* 
are their jaws and teeth. # 1851 Richardson Geol. 335 Echi- 
nida have a globular ovoid or depressed body without rays. 
*887 Athenmum 5 Feb. 194/3 The cchinids, asterids, and 
holothurids have sprung from a common primitive form. 

Eohinite (e-kinait). fad. mod.L. echinita ; 
see Echinus and -ite.J A fossil echinoderm ; a 
fossil sea-urchin. Hence Sehi&l’tftl a pertaining 
to or resembling echini tea. 

[1698 Woodward Nat. Hist. Barth tv. (1733) 303 The 
Bodyes which are call’d, by Naturalists, Echini tee.] 1759 
G. Hughes Barbadoes 11. 55, I have likewise a middle-sized 
petrified Echinite. 185s Richardson GeoL 34 The echinites. 

Eohino- (fkorm?, e*kim?), combining form of Gr. 
lybo*! used (either in its original sense of 1 hedge- 
hog’, denoting something prickly, or in that of 
4 sea-urchin 9 . Echinus) to form compounds in 
scientific use. Bohiaooooous (-kp-k£s). Zool. [Gr. 
k 6 kkos seed-grain], a former genus of Acephalo- 
cysts or hyaatids, now known to be the scolex or 
higher larval form of a species of tapeworm, 
hence called Tmnia Echinococcus (formerly T. 
nana\ f Bchi*iio 4 , Ohs^ in 8 ekinod [Gr. ofl-odt 
tooth], (set quot.). Boki-no - enorinite ; see 
Enobinxti* 


*836-9 Todd Cyel Anat. II. 136 noted These may be con- 
sidered rather as the Parasites of the * Echinococcus. 1878 
Bell GegenbaueYs Comp. Anat . 131 When the youngest of 
these can again bud on ucnia-heads on its inner wait, we 
get the Echinococcus-form. 1708 in Phil, Trans. XXVI. 
The "Ekinod or Fossil Tooth of the Sea-Urchin. 1850 
)ana Geol. App. i. 713 Encrinites, particularly the "ochino- 
encrinites. 

Eohinodtnn (fkai-n*-, ekinod um). [f.tcAino- 
dertnala r, by shortening], a member of the class 
Echinodermala ; hence BohlnodrrmaX a. [see - al] 
■* Echinoderhatous. || Bohinodarxnata (-d 5 \i- 
m&tA), sb. pi. [mod.L., f. Gr. Blp/jar- stem of 
Mpfia skin], a class of animals formerly included in 
the Radiata , but now placed in the sub-kingdom 
Annuloida , including sea-urchins, Sea-cucumbers, 
etc. ; the name refers to the sharp- point ed 
spines with which the skin of the typical species 
is studded. Bohinodrrmatoua a., belonging 
to or resembling the echinodermatu. 

*835 Kirby//*/. «$• Inst. Anim. I.vi. aor The "Echinodcrms 
form the second order of the Radiaries. 1886 A thenseum 
18 Dec. 828/3 The blastoids form an extinct group of stalked 
cchinoderms. 1845 Whrwell Indie. Creator 30 The higher 
types of "Echinodermal, Articulate, and Molluscous, Ani- 
mals. 1835-6 Todd Crcl. Anat. I. 109/a Some marine 
animals without an "echinodermatous covering. 

Eeliinoid (e-kinoid), a. and sb. [mod. f. 
ECHIN-U 8 + - 0 ID.] 

A. adj . Bearing a resemblance to, or having the 
characteristics of, an Echinus or Sca-urchin. 

1851 Richardson Geol viil. ao8 The fossil species of 
Crinoid, Asteroid, and Echinoid radiata. 

B. sb. An individual of the Order EchinonUa 
(Class Echinodermala ), the characteristics of 
which are a shell composed of calcareous plates, 
and locomotion by suckers and spines. 

*864 R eader No. 85. 304/a StarfistheSjOcninoid*, or ophiurans. 

Eohinology (ckin*rl 6 dgi). [f. Gr. *xfr°** 
Echinus 4- -\oy(a discourse.] The study of Echi- 
noids. Hence Bolilnologlvt [see -imt], a student 
of echinology. 

z88i H. W. Macintosh in Nature No. 628. 41 Zoologists 
in general, and cchinologists in particular. 

Eohinnlate (/kl ni/Il/t), a. [f. on the analogy 
of Aciculatk, as if ad. mod.L. echinuldtus , f. 
*echtnulus y dim. of Echinus.] Having or covered 
with small prickles. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 157 Calides small, nearly hemi- 
spherical and echinulatc. 1874 Cooke Fungi 29 The 
spores arc in many instances, .beautifully echinulatc. 

Hence Sohl’nulatsly adv. t with small prickles. 
Bohinul&to-atrlAta a., streaked with rows of 
small prickles. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 1 <7 Surface finely echinulato- 
striate. Ibid. 450 The calicics . . are striate, though not 
cchinulatcly so. 

Eohixmliform (/ki-nitflif/jm), a. [mod. f. 
L. +echrnul‘us, dim. of Echinus 4- -form.] In the 
form of, or resembling, small prickles. 

1846 Dana Zooph . (1848^707 Delicate echinuliform points. 
Echinus (ikarnfls). Zool. Also 4 echynnys, 
6 eohynua. fa. L. echinus , Gr. ix^ot hedgehog, 
sea-urchin.] The Sea-urchin ; a genus of animals 
(Order Echinoidea , Class Echinodermala ), in- 
habiting a spheroidal shell built up from polygonal 
plates, and covered with rows of sharp spines. 
(The sense < hedgehog ’ given in Bailey and some 
mod. Diets, seems to be merely Gr. and Lat.) 

c 1374 Chauckr Boeth . 11. lx. (1868) 83 Sharpe fisshe* bat 
Imten echynnys. c 1530 Andrews Noble Lrfe in Babees 
Bk. (1868) 234 Echynua is a lytell fy&ahoof half a fote longe, 
& hath sharpe prykcles vnuer his bcly in stedo of fete. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 33 In Chalk., 
there are only found Echini, and the other lighter Sorts of 
Shells. 179s E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 130 Yon round Echi- 
nus ray his arrowy mail. 1877 W, Dall Tribes N. W. 5* 
The echinus, .is furnished with ovaries on the inner side of 
the dome of the test. 

+a. See quot. Obs. or doubtful ; cf. Echinate. 

1731-1800 Hailey, Echinus, [among Botanists] is the 
prickly Head, Cover of the Seed or Top of any Plant, so 
called from its likeness to a Hedg-hog. 

8. Anal . 4 The rough stomach of a ruminant; 
also, the rough and muscular gizzard of gramin- 
ivorous and gallinaceous birds r (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1716 G. Chbyn e Philos. Princ. Relig. II. 360 In all gran- 
ivorous birds, the Crop, the Echinus, And the Gizzard. 

4 . Archil. The ovolo moulding next below the 
abacus of the capital of a column. [So in Gr. 
and L. ; the reason for this use of the word has 
been variously conjectured^] 

1563 Shutk Archit. D iia. The Antiques in diuers of 
their edifices, hath made Echinus, to be in Proiecture like 
vnto Abacus, 1664 Evelyn tr. FreartsA rchit. 137 Echinus , 
a Bottle cut with an edg. 1769 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's 
Archit. (18x8) 90 This part is ddled an echinus, because of 
Its resemblance to the prickly coat of chestnut 1876 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss., Echinus , the same as the ovolo or quarter 
round, though . . only properly so called when carved with 
eggs and anchors. 

t Bchiquette, a. Obs , Her. [a. Fr. khiquett, 
connected with khiquier chess-board.1» Chuck r. 

iNT Ji Chambers Crel. % Eduquette. See Ckecky. 1775 
A MHi&hifuttts (adj* h heraldry), cheeky, 


t Bohiquitr. Mil. Obs. ran-'. [F khU 
quier chess-board.] In phrase, To retire in 
khiquier [so Fr. en khiquier (Littrd)], i. c. by 
alternate squares. 

itie Examiner si Dec. 8xt/i They retired in echlquier, 
under a very heavy fire. 

Also 7 eohlte. [a. Gr. Jxfri/t, f. 

fx<* viper.] 

1 1 . A precious stone, dark -green, red, or violet, 
with fabulous properties, found in India and 
Persia ; cf. Aetiteb. Obs. 

1308 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvt. xxxviii. (»495> 5®5 
Ecmtes conteyneth and brtdyth a nother stone wythin. 
1567 Maflet Gr Forest 6 Ecnites is a stone . . without the 
which the Eagle can not bring forth her yong. 1688 R. 
Holms Armoury it. 40/1 The Echite Is a stone, .of a violet 
colour. . 1731 Haiucy vol. 11 , Echites , a precious stone, of 
a dark ihh- green colour, somewhat resembling a viper. 

2 . Bot, A genus of climbing plants (N.O. Apocyth 
ace «•), 1 so called from its twisting habits \ 

1711 Bailky vol. 11 , Echites , an herb, a kind of Clivers. 
xSmGlknny Card. Everyday Bk. >38/1 Echites are bcauti- 
fu (climbers. 

Soho (ckuw), sb. PI. echoes, rarely echos. 
Also 4 echo, 5-7 ©000, 6-8 eooho. [a. L. echo, a. 
Gr. related to ijxh sound. 

The termination -w was common in Gr. female names, and 
perh. (os in the similar cane of rciSm persuasion) the form 
may be due to personification, although in Gr. literature it 
is used in an appellative sense much earlier than the men- 
tion of Echo as a distinct mythological person.] 

1 . A repetition of sounds, which is produced by 
the reflexion of the sound-waves due to their 
incidence on something denser than the aenal 
medium in which they are propagated ; hence 
concr. a secondary or imitative sound produced 
by reflected waves, as distinguished from the 
original sound caused by the direct waves. 

1140 Ayenb. 60 Echo, bet is b« rcarde bet ine [>c he*r 
hcflcs comb aycn And acordeb to al bet me film sayb. 1308 
Wyclip Irisaom xvi. 16 Ecco sownynge ajen fro hi)c*tc 
hillis. 1485 Caxton Trevisa's tligden 1. xxii, Kcco is 
reboundynge of noyse. 1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xxvil 8 The voyce of God must resound . as it were an 
Etcho in holow places. 1601 Holland Pliny J I. 581 This 
miraculous rebounding of the voice, the Greekes hauc a 
pretty name for, and call it Echo. 1678 Cudwortii Intel l, 
Syst. 581 Which if considered in Audible*, then will the 
Second Hypostasis be look'd upon, as the Eccho of an 
Original Voice ; and the Third as the Repeated Eccho, or 
Eccno of that Eccho. x8io Scott Lady of L , 1. x, Round 
and around the sounds were cast. Till echo seemed an 
answering blast. 1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snout 313 Like 
echoes softly flung from rock and hill. 

b. To applaud to the echo : i.c. so vociferously 
as to produce echoes. 

1605S HARR. Macb. v. lit. 53, I would applaud thee to the 
very Eccho That should applaud againc. 1840 Dickknh 
Ola C. Shop {C. D. cd.) 77 1 ne performance was applauded 
to the echo. 

2 . The cause of this phenomenon personified. 

(In Greek mythology. Echo was regarded as an ‘Oread’ 

or mountain nymph.) 

159a Siiaks. Rom. 4 Jul. 11. ii. 16a Else would I tcarc the 
Caue where Eccho lies And make her ayrie tongue more 
hoarse. *79* Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 181a 
IV. 161 And Echo, long banish'd, sweet Maid, Return’d with 
her stories of love, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1 . ft a 15 The echoes 
talked down to me from the mountain walls. 

8. An artifice in verse, by which one line is 
made to consist of a repetition (such as might be 
givenT>y a literal echo) of the concluding syllables 
of the preceding line, so as to supply an answer 
to the question contained in it, or otherwise to 
give a continuous sense. Hence, the name of the 
species of verse in which this was done. Also 
alt rib. f as in echo verse. 

The most perfect modern example of this once fashionable 
device is Hugo’s Chasse du Burgrave , where every alter- 
nate line throughout a long poem is an ’ echo’ of tne pre- 
ceding line. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple , Heaven , But are there cares 
and nusinesse with the pleasure I Echo, Leisure. *661 But- 
lrr Hud. 1. iiL 199 Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin ? 
Art thou fled to my— Eccho, Ruin I 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 6a P 3 False wit chiefly consists in the resemblam e and 
congruity . . sometimes of Syllables, as in Echo* and Dog- 
gerel Rhymes. I79i-s8«4 D’Iskakli Cur. Lit. (1866) ?6j/^ 
A similar contrivance, that of Echo Verses, may here be 
noticed. 

1 4 . A response received or expected as a matter 
of course from the nature of the address. Obs. 

1 6 am R. Carpenter Expenetue v. xx. 333 Give out, from 
the inwards of hi* heart and Soule, with an Eccho, Amen. 
171X Shaftesil Charac. (1737) Hi. 300 Now the eccho 
or antiphony which these elegant exclaimcr* hope, .to draw 
necessarily from their audience, is that, etc. 

5 . fig. A repetition or close imitation, chiefly of 
things that can be compared to speech, voice, or 
sound (e.g. a writer’s thoughts or style), but occas. 
with wider meaning ; an enfeebled reproduction ; 
an effect that continues after its cause nos ceased ; 
and the like. 

i6as Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) six Their Services 
are, as it were, so many Eccho’* and Reflexions upon the 
Mystery of Pentecost, ifea Sanderson 13 Serm. 465 God . . 
also catueth the Eccho ofthat word to sound in our hearts. 
1701 Swift Contests Nobles 4 Com. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 50 His 
folly, and his wisdom .. arc all of his own growth, not the 
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eccho or infusion of other men. 1749 Potoer Numbers Pott. 
Comp 60 The Sound is st>IJ an Ectho to the Sense, a 860 
Fahra.ii Ong. Lang. i. 38 A feeble echo of splendours. 1878 
B. Taylor Dtukalum it. ii. f>o Was it some last echo blown 
From ended struggles ? 

8 . transf A person who reflects or imitates the 
language, sentiments, or conduct of others; one who 
assents obsequiously to the opinions of another. 

a 163s Donnf Poems (1650) 168 Then write, that I may 
follow, and *0 bee Thy debtor, thy cccho, thy foyle, thy 
/mice. 189s Satyr agst. French 3 These Apes, these Echo * 
. . of Men, Shall be the present Subject of my Pen. 171a 
Swift Corr. Wks. 18.41 if. 67a Clarendon, whom they reck- 
oned the faithful echo of their master's intentions. 184x^4 
Fmkrkon Ess. vi. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 88 Better be a nettle in 
the side of your friend than his echo. 

7. Music . (See quot.) 

1711 LonJ.Gas. No. 4797/3 The lesser Organ . . ha* in it 
10 Stops and 4 Eccho's. 1876 Hilks C a/rvA. Organ i. (1878) 
4 The Echo consisted of duplicates of some of the Treble 
stops of the other Manuals. 1878 E. J. Honcin** in Grove 
Ou t. Mas. 1. at The resources for . . accompaniment were 
extended . . by the insertion of an Additional short manual 
organ called the Echo. 

8 . Whist. (See quot. 1 K 76 .) 

186a * Cavendish ' Whist (1879) 268 The advantages of the 
echo are manifold. *876 A. Camfbkll-Walker Correct 
Card{ t88o) Gloss. 11 Eiho , asking for trumps in rcjqxmse 
to your partner’s ask, when but for his demand you would 
not have called. 

0. Comb., ns echo -echoing, echo-giving ppl. adjs., 
echo- wise adv. ; + eoho-sound, a certain artifice 
in verse v»ce quot.). 

1389 Puitknham Eng. Potsit (Arb ) aio Ye make one 
wordc both beginne and end your verse, which therefore 
1 call the slow rctourne^ otherwise the Kccho sound ax6s6 
Hr. Andkewks Stmt. xix. (1661) 385 If it come . . from Him 
to us first, and from us then to you lecho-wise). 1839 Bailfy 
Fes t us xx. (1848) 359 It* echo-cchoing walls at a whisper 
full, a 1856 LoNtiP. Sunrise Hills «s The echo-giving 
hills. 

Hence Bohoio a ., of the nature of an echo; 
Bobolam, the formation of words imitative of 
natural sounds ; Bchoiat, one who repeats like an 
echo; Bohois* v., +to repeat as does an echo 
{oh .) ; to form words imitative of sounds. 

1600 Tourneur Tran\f. Met . I’rol. Wks. 1878 II. 187 
The ecchoixed sounds of horrorie. 1880 J.A. II. Murray 
A ddr, Philol. Soc. 20 Onumat op< cia . . I prefer to call echoism. 
Ibid, note , Echoism suggests the echoing of a sound heard, 
and has the useful derivatives echoist, echoi/e, and echoic. 

Echo (c*ka«\ v. [f. the sb.] 

1. intr . Of places; To resound with an echo. 

Also >fig. 

i<90Shakh. Tam. Shr. 111. ii. 181 Kist her lips with such 
u clamorous smacke That .all the Church did cccho. x68a 
Bunyan Filer. 105 And at every Roar it gave, it made all 
the Valley flccho. 1747 Hekvky Midst . <9 Contempt. (»8x8) 
163 All eternity (will] echo to their triumphant acclamations. 
1870 Ykath Nat. Hist. Comm. 93 Larks and nightingales 
make the sky echo with song. 

b. Of a sound : To be repeated by echoes, give 
rise to echoes, reverberate, resound ; hence Jig. of 
rumours, fame, etc. 

a 1350 Sackvilmc in Mirr. Mag, Induct, xiii. (1563) 116 b, 
With dolefull shrikes^ that eckyed in the skyc. 1690 Land. 
Gas. No. 3342/3 This was followed hy Long Live King 
Joseph, which quickly eccho’d all over the City. 1715 De 
Foe Voy. round IF. (1840) 233 'I' hat sound echoed and 
reverberated from innumerable cavities among the rocks. 
i8ox Southey Thalaba v. xxxii, Now the deaden'd roar 
Echoed beneath. 

2. trans. Of places or material objects : To re- 
|*eat (a sound) by echo. 

1855 Bain Senses Inf. 11. ii. $ 7 (1864)315 A sound echoed 
fiom many sides is made voluminous. 

1] Used for: To reflect (light). 
x8aa Heddoes Rom. Lily , Poems 145 Fair as . . The last 
dim star, with doubtful ray . . Echoed to the eye on water. 

3. Jg. Of persons; To repeat (sounds, words) in 
the manner of an echo ; to repeat the words of, 
imitate the style or sentiments of (another person) ; 
to play the echo to, flatter with servile assent. 
Of language, compositions, etc. ; To imitate, re- 
semble (an earlier model). 

1604 Shahs. Oth. tit. iii. 107 Othtl. What do'bt thou thinkc? 
lago Thinkc, my Lord? Othtl. Thinkc, my Lord? Abes, 
thou occho’st me. 1649 Blithe Pag. Imprint . Impr.i 1653) 
111 All which I Eccho with thee that possibly it may be so. 
1739 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 354 This language was 
never echoed at home. 1839 Kf.ichtley Hist. Eng. II. 3a 
Posterity have echoed these censures, 1876 Grmcn Short 
Hist. vi. 9 6 (1 88a) 333 In England Colct and More echoed, 
with greater reserve, the scorn and invective of their friends. 

b. absol, To repeat words like an echo. 

1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy. f Viola 1. 7 Dreams, indeed, 
my dear, echoes Netta lightly. 

c. intr. To play the echo to. 

1637 Hkywood Dialoguts il 99 Now echo vnto me, and 
sing, Thou myne. 170* Rowe Tamcrl. iv. 1. 1705, I will 
Ecrho to thee, thou Adulterer Thou dost profane the name 
of King and Soldier. 1767 Hugh Kelly B abler II. 009 
She constantly echoed to his groans. 

4. In Whist. 


186a ‘Cavendish' Whist (1879) 268 You should not echo 
unless you have at least four trumps. 

Echoed (e ktfud), ppl. a. [f. Echo v. + -kd.J 
1. Repeated by an echo. 

1 89^^pknser F. Q, i. xii. 4 Then can triumphant trompets 
sownd on hyc I hat sent toheven the ecchoea report. t 
1 . Brown Oh Ormond's Reiot. Wks. X730 I. 48 The 


and hills my echo'd thought* rehearse, i860 Tyndall 
GUu. l las. 168 The echoed voices mingled strangely with 
the gusts of the wind. 

2. Jg. Imitated, unoriginal. 

1833 Lynch Selflmpr. iii. 66 Books of vapid, echoed talk. 

Eonoer (edc^ai). [f. as prcc. 4- -EB.] One 
who echoes or repeats. 

s8e3 Monthly Review CI. 353 We shall be but., the 
echoers of a mock-bird’s song. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 
1 69 The borrower, the echoer, the copier, cannot do it. 

Echoing (ekouig), vbl . sb. [?. as prcc. + -inoU] 
The action of the vb. Echo, lit. and Jg. Poet . 
occas. in pi. 

S638 Drumm. of Hawth. Irene Wks, (1711) 164 The alarms 
of trumpets And drums are not heard . . save by the ecchoing 
of the perplexed continent. s8so Scott Lady 0/ L. 1. Introd., 
Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
ino Poems II. 363 All echoing* from out the hills. 

Echoing (e’kfloiij), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 • -ino 2.] 

1. Of places or material objects: That rever- 
berates sounds ; characterized by or resounding with 
echoes. 

1667 Milton F.L. ix. 1107 A Pillard shade High over- 
arch'd and echoing walks between. 1683 Boyle Effects of 
Mot, v. 65 The tatter sort of our Echoing places. 18*9 
Southey All for Lin>e vit. xxxiii, The echoing ground re- 
peated the sound. 184a Longk. Slave in Dism. Swamp v, 
Wild birds filled the echoing air with songs. 

2. Of sounds or sound -producing agencies : That 
causes echoes, lit. and fig. 

170* Rowe Ambit. Step-Moth. iv. iii. 1958 This way the 
Ecchoing Accent* seem to come. 17*3 Poi*k Odyss . xix. 603 
My echoing griefs the starry vault invade. 1817 J. Scott 
Parts Revisit. 1x1 The echoing Bugle sounded through the 
street* of Brussels. >856 Emerson Eng. Traits xtv. Wk*-. 
(Bohn) II. 108 His countrymen forsook .. Parnassus, on 
which they had once walked with echoing steps. 

3. That gives or constitutes an expected response. 

a *764 Lloyd Actor Wks. 1774 I. 13 Equipoised he stand* 

Till praise dismiss him with her echoing hand*. x86a 
‘Cavendish' Whist (1879) 368 Here your partner cannot 
tell whether your card is an original or nn echoing one. 

Hence B'ohoingly adv. 

x8s4 Chamb. Jml. I. 305 The first chords . . wandered 
echoingly round the churcn. 

Echoless (ektmles), a. [f. Echo 4 - -lesh.] 
That has no echo ; chiefly poet . of rhet . in the 
sense * silent, noiseless*. 

X7»8 Monthly Review XXVI. 503 An aerial telegraph . . 
by means of which the voyagers [in balloons] can talk with 
each other in the ccholess space. 18x6 Byron Prometh. 
14 The suffocating Henso. of woe, Which speaks but in 
it* loneliness .. nor will sigh Until it.* voice is echoless. 
18*5 Blcukrv. Mag. XVIII. 440 No unfit haunting place for 
things of ccholesx footstep. 1868 A. J. Menken Infclicia 3 
That far off, ccholcss promise. 

b. fig. That gives no echo ; unresponsive. 

1868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. x. 553 Father and mother 
stunned, and echoic*.* To the blow. 

EchO’meter. Also 8 echometre. ff. Gr. 
sound 4- fslrpor measure ; in Fr. hhomdre 
(Littrd).] (See quot. 1875 .) 

X736 Bailey, Echometre. 1873 B range Diet, Science 740 
In music, a sort of scale or rule, marked with line* which 
serve to measure the duration of sounds, and to ascertain 
their intervals and ratios. x88x in Worcester. 

t Echo*metry. 7 Oh. [mod. f. Gr. 

Echo, or xJx os sound 4- -purpla measuring. Littix: 
has Kr. SchomHric 'art de calculer, de combiner 
la reflexion des sons*, = sense I below.] 

1. 4 The art of making vaults or arches so as to 

produce an artificial echo.* 18x8 In Todd. 

2. The art of measuring the duration of sound. 

1847 in Craig. 

Eohoy (e-kflui), a. rare. [f. Echo sb. 4 - -y.] Of 
the nature of an echo. 

*«4i Blackw. Map, I. 587 The very beams and rafters . . 
throwing off their eirea frrephivra in cchoy sounds. 

Bcko, obs. form of Echo. 

t Eclairciie. Obs. rare [Back-formation 
from next; as if ad. Er. Jclairciss iclaircir .] 
trans . To clear up. 

1754 Newtton Proph. (1833) 668 Till time shall accomplish 
and eclaircisc all the particulars. 

I) ^olairci'ssement. Forms: 7 - 8 eo(c)ler- 
oisment, -clarois(e)ment. [F. iclaircissemcnt 
(ricl$r|Sisman) clearing up, f. idairciss -, idaircir to 
clear up. Very common in 18 th c.] 

1. A clearing up or revelation of what is obscure 
or unknown ; an explanation. 

167^ Drydf.n Marr. d la Mode v. i, This Icloircissement, 
which is made this day of your quality. 1716 Pofr Let. in 
Lady M. W. Montague's Lett, xxxiii. 1. 117 You could give 
me great cclnircisscmcnts upon many passages in Homer. 
1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) III. lxxxiii, 094 Their mutual 
astonishment was unspeakable at the eclaircissement. 179a 
Pitt in Academy No, 616. xu/a His readiness to give 
me any eclaircissement. 1848 Thackbray Van. Pair xv, 
When the Eclaircissement comes there will be a scene. 

2. A mutual explanation of equivocal conduct ; 
csp. in phrase, To come to an iclaircistenunt. 

a 1674 Clarendon fl is/. Red. xn. III. 143 Till the first 
interview and cclarcisemcnts were passed between the King 
A Queen. 1676 Ethkredgk Man if Mods in. iii, To get me 
to meet Love it here in order to an ecciaircisement. 1741 
Richardson Pamela ^824) I. lxxifl. 4x9 As soon os you are 
prepared to speak all that is upon your mind . . then we 
may come to an eclaircUsement. 18x3 Scott Guy M. xx, 


Such . . restraints as might prevent any engagement or 
eclaircissement taking place. 

Eclampsia, eoiampsy (cklae-mpdi, -si). 
Pathol, [a. and ad. mod.L. eclampsia , as if a. 
Gr. *iicKapifsla, regularly f. l/tkdpireiv to shine forth. 
Cf. Fr. iclampsU . J ' Epileptiform convulsions de- 
pendent on some actual disturbance of the nervous 
centres caused by anatomical lesion* {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). So also Sol**mptlo a., affected with, or 
characteristic of eclampsia ; (the less correct form 
eclampsic has been also used). 

,866 A Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 833 Epileptiform convul- 
sion*, or eclampsia . . are to be discriminated by means of 
the. .symptom*. 1857 Bullock tr. Caseaux •’ Midwf. 395 
Eclamptic patient*. 1886 Syd. Soc. L.ex. % Idiocy , eclampsic 
..One of Ireland’s divisions, including those cases that 
have followed infantile convulsion*. 

II iiolat (rida*). [Fr. klat, OF. esclat , re- 
lated to Mater , OF. esdater to burst, burst out. 
The senses occurring in Eng. use are taken (with 
more or less accuracy) diiectly from Fr. In 
1 8th c. and first half of the 19th c. the wotd was 
in much more frequent use than it has been sub- 
sequently. (Sometimes ignorantly written M&t.) 

The OF. esclater ^Vr., Cat. esclat ar is usually believed 
to bead.WGer. *slaiPaM , causative oi*stUan ; sec Slit. The 
Teutonic si- became in Romanic si/-, to which the usual 
euphonic e- before initial s 4- con*, was afterwards prefixed. 
The Fr. sb. has also the sense of ‘splinter*, and its early 
form, or a synonymous fern. ( e)sclate , is the source of Eng. 
Slate.] 

fl. Brilliancy, radiance, dazzling effect (in lit. 
sense or with conscious metaphor). Obs. 

1676 Ethkrrdge Man of Mode m. ii. (1684) 36 The Eclat 
of so much beauty . . ought To have charmu me sooner. 
1749 Udal Rhys Pour Spain tjr P° rt. ( 1 760) $ There was the 
greatest Eclat of Beauty and Finery imaginable. 1784 J. 
Barry Led. Art v (1848)180 The sun is so concealed by 
clouds as to give no particular eclat to that part of the 
hemisphere. 1835 Kirby llab. \ lust.Anim. I. v. 183 They 
[the polypes] strike the beholder by the eclat of petal-like 
animals with which their branches are covered. 

f 2 . Public display, ostentation ; notoriety, pub- 
licity ; concr. a public exposure, scandal, ‘scene*. 
To make an Mat : to ‘ make a noise in the world*, 
create a sensation. 

a 1674 Glarlnpon Hist. Red. III. xu. 223 He was then 
a man of eclat, had many .servants. 1733 Hanway Trav. 
(176a) IL 11. i. 68 A disposition inclined to the submissive, 
is not that which makes the greatest eclat. 1705 T. Jef- 
fi> rson Writ. (1859) IV. 1 14 Not to commit the honor . . of 
your college, by an useless act of eclat. 1803 Byron Juan 
xiv. lx, With the kind view of saving an 6clat. 

3 . 4 Lustre * of reputation ; social distinction ; 
celebrity, renown. In 19th c. often in disparaging 
sense ; 4 false glitter’, showy brilliancy. 

174a Middleton Cicero 11. vi. 70 Caesar . . by the eclat of 
his victories, seemed to rival tne fame of Pompey. 1807 
G. Gregory Diet. Arts & Sc. I. 330/r He. gave chemistry 
an eclat which it did nqt before possess. 18*3 Byron Age of 
Bronze xvi, Montmorcnci . . Turns a diplomatist of great 
tfclnt. 18x7 Mrs. Shkrwood Lady <f Manor IL x. 44 The 
glitter and eclat of foreign levity. 

b. Conspicuous success ; universal applause, 
acclamation. Chiefly in phr. with ( great) klat. 

1741 Warburton Div. Legat. II. 37 note, Professed with 
the greatest eclat. 1787 4 G. Gambado ’ Acad. Horsem. 41 
Thus, you go off with eclat. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) lv. 250 Marshall was received here with the utmost 
eclat. z8zo Byron To //. Drury 3 May, We get on with 
great 6clat. 

II Eclat, v. rare. [f. prec.] a. intr. To burst 
forth, become known. D. trans. To make notorious, 
bring into publicity. 

1736 Hervfy Mem. I. 11 The superior enmity they bore 
to men in power hindered that which they felt to one 
another from eclating. 1835 W. H. Maxwell Capt. Blake 
I. xv, A love affair which nis blundering management had 
eclated. Ibid. III. i, Vour being eclated in the newspapers. 
Eoleot (ekle’kt), a. rare . [ad. Gr. IxAcirrds, f. 
bc\iy-uv to select.] Chosen, select. 

1839 Bailey Ecstns xix. (1848) 205 Exists This class eclect 
in all things. 1855 — Mystic 66 A band eclect. 

Eoleotio (ekle ktik), a. and sb. fad. Gr. \k\ik- 
tik 6 s selective, f. Ukty-tiv to select.] A. adj. 

1 . In ancient use, the distinguishing epithet of 
a class of philosophers who neither attached them- 
selves to any recognized school, nor constructed 
independent systems, but 4 selected such doctrines 
as pleased them in every school’ (Liddell and 
Scott) ; Diogenes Laertius speaks of an * eclectic 
sect’ founded by Potamon of Alexandria in the 
second century after Christ. In mod. times this 
designation has been for similar reasons given to 
or assumed by various philosophers, notably V. 
Cousin ; and it is also applied to those who com- 
bine ^ elements derived from diverse systems of 
opinion or practice in any science or art. So also 
eclectic method , system , etc. 

s68j Drydem Life Plutarch 37 The Eclectick sect* which 
was begun by Potamon. 1708 tr. Le Cltrpe Prim. Pothers 
xx Clemens, .followed that manner of Philosophising which 
was then call'd Eclectick. 1798 Monthly Mag. II. 466 To 
endeavour at preparing . . some eclectic system of belief. 
s8e8 Kirby ft Sr, Sntomot. xlviii. IV. 465 Era of L&treille, 
or of the Edectk System. 1839 Gullick ft Ttmbs Paint. 
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s8i Th« Eclectic, or. .the Academic style was developed. . 
by. .the Caracd school Mobley J. De M autre Crit 

Misc. xosA There were three chief schools of thought, the 
Sensational, the Catholic, and the Eclectic. 

2 . More vaguely : That borrows or is borrowed 
from diverse sources. Also, of persons or per- 
sonal attributes : Unfettered by narrow system in 
matters of opinion or practice ; broad, not exclu- 
sive, in matters of taste. 

1S47 Disraeli Tancred u. xiv. (1871) tax With, .an eclectic 
turn of mind, Mr. Vavasour saw somethin* good In every, 
body. s86§ Lecky Ration. (1878) 1 . 301 Tne higher virtue, 
which binds men . . to endeavour to pursue an eclectic course. 
xM Freeman Norm, Cong. V. xxiii. ao8 The strangely 
eclectic character of Scottish royal nomenclature. 1870 M . 
Davies Unorth. Load. 8 The hymn-book in use is a tre- 
mendously eclectic one. 1879 Church Spenser 45 When 
allowance is made for an eclectic . . phraseology, .the Shep- 
herd's Calendar is . . of great interest. 

8. In etymological nonce-uses. a. Made up of 

* selections \ b. That selects, docs not receive 
indiscriminately. 

18x4 Monthly Rev. LXX 1 II. 46s The. .volumes nre wholly 
eclectic f they contain no original matter. 1876 Gladstone 
Homeric Svnchr. 67 His mind was in the best sense eclectic, 
and he had a strong, .repugnance to the debased. 

B. sb. a. An adherent of the Eclectic school 
of philosophy, b. One who follows the eclectic 
method ; one who finds points of agreement with 
diverse parties or schools. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. xii. 281 By certain . . Eclec- 
tics, who . . choose whatever is most plausible. >856 R. 
Vauohan Mystics (i860) 1 . 56 The Alexandrians were eclec- 
tics. 1847 w. Smith ThcmdaU 400 He has added to his 
title of Utopian that of Eclectic. 1886 Syd. Soc . Le* r., 
Eclectics, a term applied to certain medical practitioners 
in America. 

Eoleotioal (ckle-ktik&l), a. [f. prec, + -al.] 
— Eclectic a. 

x86a R. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4- Art 82 The Eclectical 
system (in Art]~that of choosing the best points out of a 
multitude of fine forms. 

Hence Xole*otlo&lly adv., in an eclectic manner. 
1844. Blackw. Mag, LV. a 16 Others . . voted arbitrarily or 
eclectically, that is, by no law generally recognised. 1856 
Kingsley Misc. II. 27 They reverence . .a few. . facts eclec- 
tically picked out of the past. 

Eclecticism (ekle’ktisiz’m). [f. Eclectic + 
-IBM.] The eclectic philosophy ; the eclectic 
method applied to speculation or practice. 

1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iv. 124 Abstracted selfishness 

* .in its modem guise of philosophic eclecticism. 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph, (1877) I. vi. 107 Eclecticism, con- 
ciliation, union were . . the grand aim of the Alexandrian 
school. 1838 Emerson Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . aia The 
French Eclecticism, which Cousin esteems so conclusive. 
1881 Westcott & Hort N. T, Crh. II. 246 The eclecticism 
of the Syrian revisers. 

b. concr . The product of an eclectic method. 
x84t-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. xii. (1876) 278 What is a man 
but a finer . . landscape than the horizon figures,— nature’s 
eclecticism ? 

Eolectioisa (ckle-ktisoiz), v. (T. Eclectic + 
-izk.] trans. To treat in an eclectic method ; to 
make selections from. 

1854 Maurice Mor. 4 Met. Philos, (ed. a) 135 Proclus, who 
was to eclecticise and harmonise all mythologies. 

Eclectism (ekle'ktiz’m). [ad. Fr. eclectisme .] 
■= Eclecticism. So also Sole'otlat. 

1867 Contemp. Rev.W. 379 After these come Domenichino 
and tne Caracd, eclectism andpolish. 188a Bin dew. Mag. 
May 645 An eclcctist like the Caracci in painting. 

tEcle # gme. Med. Obs. Also 7 eole gm, 
eclegmat. [a. (directly or through Fr. ectigmc) 
med.L. eclegtna (gen. cclegmatds) for ecligma , a. 
Gr. ittXuy pa, f, i*Xclx*iv to lick out.] 

4 Old term for a linctus, or form of medicine of 
a semifluid consistence, which is licked off the 
spoon 9 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1605 Daniel Queen / s Arcadia in. i. (1623) Eclegmats 
Embrochs, Lixiues, C&taplasmes. x6sx Burton A nat. Mel. 
11. iv. 1. v. (1676) 233/2 Confections, Treacle, Mithridate, 
Eclegmes or Linctures. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm . Extemp. 27 1 
No Eclegme . . can be sent directly . . into the Lungs, 

Eclipeable (fkli'psib’l), a. [f. Eclipse v. + 
-able J Capable of being eclipsed. 

>845 J. O’ Donovan Irish Gram. 63 After the interrogative 
particle 'an*. .all verbs beginning with edipsable con- 
sonants are eclipsed. 

tEolipsa*reoa. Obt. [f. Eclipse.] (Seequot.) 

1794 G. Adams Nat. f Exp . Philos. IV. 179 A globe to 
show the phenomena of solar and lunar eclipses on all places 
of the terrestrial globe, called an eclipsareon. 1867-77 G. 
Chambers Astron. Voc. 915 Eclipsareon , an astronomical 
toy invented by Ferguson. 

+ Edip»a*ti0Xi. [f. Eclipse v. + -atiok ; in 
med.L. edipsaiio (Du Conge).] The action of 
eclipsing or state of being eclipsed. Also Jig. 

147s Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 187 Obecuratyon 
..callyd Eclypsation. >979 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 
93 That . . owtelandish word, Eclipsation of my absence. 
1984 Almanack , She [the moon] wyll ..continue in her 
tot all Eclipsation one hour* and .xx. minutes. 

Eclip88 (/kli*ps), sb. Forms: 4 esolepia, 
(enolipe), 4-7 eclip®, 5-6 eolypse, (5 eoleps, 
-ypoe, 6 eolip(8)i8, 7 eeolipse), 4- eclipse, [a. 
OF. eclipse , esclipse , ad. L. eclipsts f Gr. UXsifit, 
Vol. III. 


noun of action f. InXtivuv to be eclipsed, literally 
to foraake its accustomed place, fail to appear.] 

1 . Astron. An interception or obscuration of the 
light of the 6un, moon, or other luminous body, 
by the intervention of some other bodv, either 
between it and the eye, or between the luminous 
body and that illuminated by it ; as of the moon, 
by passing through the earth’s shadow ; of the 
sun, by the moon coming between it and the 
observer ; or of a satellite, by entering the shadow 
of its primary. Also in phrase, In eclipse. For 
annular , partial , total eclipse t see those adjs. Cf. 

O00ULTATION. 

at 300 Cursor M. 168x4 Oft siths haue we seno . . esclepi* 
[v. r. clipes, clyppes, cliptu*] of sun and mono, c X374 
Chaucer Boeth, (1868)133 Whan |>e moone U in the eclip*. 
X393 Lanul. P. PI C. xxi. 140 pi* eclipse . hat oucr-close|> 
now J>e sonne. 1494 Fauyan vil ccxlvi. 289 In y* yere of 
our Lord .xilc.xxii. . . apered a great edypce of the wane. 
1340 Comp l, Scot, vl (1872) 55 In tne tyme of the eclipia. the 
cird is betuix the mune ana the soune. 1609 Shahs. Lear 

I. ii. 1X3 These late Eclipses in the Sun and Moone portend 
no good to vs, 1637 Milton Lycidas xoo That fatal, .bark 
Bum in the eclipse. 1750 Harris Hermesi 1841) 1x9 Often had 
mankind seen the sun in eclipse. 1868 Lock ye r Heatons 
258 An eclipse of Titan. 1871 Palgravb Lyr. Poems 33 
The Sun cloak'd himself in wan eclipse. 

b. tramf. Absence, cessation, or deprivation of 
light, temporary or permanent ; techn. the period- 
ical obscuration of tne light from a light-house. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. do W. 1531) 305 A vnxuersail derknes 
& eclipse was ouer all the worlde. 1963 Mirr, Mag., 
Budchm. xciti, With fowle eclypse had reft my syght away. 
1671 Mxx.ton Samson 80 Blind among enemies . . Irrecover- 
ably dark, total eclipse. X784 Cowpkr Tosh lit. 736 The 
eclipse That metropolitan volcanoes make. 1830 Tknnyhon 
Burial 0/ Lotte, His eyes in eclipse. 1808 Merc. Mar. 
Mag. V. 186 A Fixed Red Light, varied b y fi ashes pre- 
ceded and followed by short eclipses . 

2 . Jig. Obscuration, obscurity ; dimness ; loss of 
brilliance or splendour. 

***. Barckley Ft lie. Man (1631) 643 This .. eclipse of 
Chmtian manners, doth presage the destruction of the 
world to be at hand. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Pro/. St. 11. xxi. 
X40 God oftentimes leaves the brightest men fn an eclipse. 
XO50 Bounds Publ. Obed. (ed. a) 18 How knowes ho . . that 
the . . Power is . . in an Ecclipse? a 17x1 Ken Serm. Wks. 
(1838) 1x4 Goodness has an inseparable splendour, which 
can never suffer a total eclipse. 1878 Browning La Saisia 2 
31 When I . .declare the soul's eclipse Not the soul's extinc- 
tion. 

+ 3 . A fraudulent device in dice-playing ; (see 
quot.). Obs. 

17x1 J. Pucklr Club (18x7) 19 Gamesters have the Top, 
the Peep, Eclipse [note, securing with the little Finger, a 
Die on tne outside of the Box], Thumbing, etc. 

Eclipse (fkli-Ds), v. Forms : see prec. 5 pa. 
pple. eolippid. [f. prec. Cf. Fr. ielipser , late L. 
cclipsarc.'] 

ti. intr. To suffer eclipse ; to be eclipsed. Obs. 

X393 Gower Con/. II. 153 The sonne and mone eclipscn 
both, a 1993 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 206 Thou neucr doest 
eclips . . tny glorie still doth waxe. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 
666 The night-hag. .comes, .to dance With Lapland witches 
while the labouring moon Eclipses at their charms. 

+ b. Jig. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydc. Bochax 1. ii. 5 a, God . . can . . maken princes 
eclipsen in theyr glory. 1390 Greene Poems (1801) 296 
Starry eyes, whereat my sight Did eclipse with much delight. 

2 . tram. Of one of the heavenly bodies: To 
cause an obscuration of some other heavenly body, 
by passing between it and the spectator, or between 
it and the source from which it derives its light. 

c 1489 Digby Myst . (1882) iv. 356 The son had lost his sight : 
Eclipptd was hee. 1596 Drayton Legetuis 1.938 The blessed 
Sunne . . Eclips’d to me, eternally appeares 17*6 tr. 
Gregor/ s Astron. I. 14 The Duration of some Eclipses is . . 
so long . . as to let the Moon go the Length of three of its 
Diameters in the Shadow totally eclipsed. 1832 Nat. Phtlos. 

II. Introd. Astron. p. lii.(Uscf. Knowl. Ser.) When the moon 
eclipses the sun to us, the earth is eclipsed to the moon. 

b. tramf. To intercept (light) ; used techn. with 
reference to an intermittent light in a lighthouse. 

1858 Merc, Mar. Mag. V. 60 It is a White Reviving Light, 
eclipsed once a minute. 

3 . fig. To cast a shadow upon, throw into the 
shade ; to obscure, deprive of lustre. 

tS 0 i R. Goade in Con/er. 11. (1584) H ifij b, The glorie of it 
was . . eclipsed. 1690 B. Discollim, 30 A toleration of 
errours eclipsing and Accosting Gods Truths. x66a Drydkn 
Wild Gall Wks. 1725 1 . 164, I confess 1 was a little eclips'd ; 
but I'll chear up. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 525 The 
ancient name was eclipsed by a later title. 1899 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 351 The splendour of the House of Argyle 
had been eclipsed. 

t b. To Hide, screen from. Also, to extinguish 
(life). Obs. 

1991 Shahs, x Hen. TV, iv. v. 53 Here I take my leauo of 
thee . . Borne to eclipse thy Life this aftemoone. 1642 G. 
Enolisham Forerunner 0/ Rev. \ How easily 1 may eclipse 
myself from his power to do me harm. 1693 Cloria 4 Nar - 
cissus 1. 243 He was not to be ecclipeed from the eyes of the 
multitude. 

4 . To render dim by comparison ; to outshine, 
surpass. Chiefly fig. 

*717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. x8 Her ear- 
rings eclipsed all the rest. 1761 Hums Hist. Eng. II. xxvii. 
127 The Earl of Surrey had totally eclipsed him in favour. 
18x1 S. Rogers Columbus xn. 6x A spark is thrown that shall 


eclipse the sun. 1831 Brewster Newton (1B55) I. xiii. 381 
A discovery which is the glory of one age is eclipsed by the 
extension of it in another. 4870 Disraeli Lothatr x%%\. 
150 One must sing in a room or the nightingales would 
eclipse us. 

5 . fa. To elide or omit (sounds) in pronuncia- 
tion (obs.). b. In Irish (Gaelic, etc.) Grammar : 
To change the sound of an initial consonant 
according to euphonic laws. (In writing, the letter 
expressing the new sound is prefixed to the original 
initial which becomes silent!) See Eolifnih. 

1580 Puttknnam Eng. Poexie II. xii. (Arb.) 107 If he [a 
word) goe before another word commencing with a vowell 
not letting him to be eclipsed, his vtterance Is ca*ie. 160a 
Cahkw Cornwall s6 a, 1 no English which they speake U 
good . . but they disgrace it. .eclipsing (somewhat like the 
Somersetshire men* >i>ccially in pronouncing the names. 

SclipMd (/Tcli-|»*t\ ///. a. [f. prcc ► 

1 . Suffering from eclipic, darkened. 


1633 G. Hkmukmt Temple , ParodieWx, No stormie night 
iclipsed light. 1673 R. Hkao C anting 
iBB+Athensrum 11 Oct. 469/1 


Can so afflict . . As thy eclipsed lie 
Acad, x jo An eclipsed Moon, xf , 

The absence of rud colour in the eclipsed moon. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Obscured, * in the shade \ 

*577 Holinshrd Chron. I. X77'i The eclipsed state of 
England after lus (king Edmund's] death x666 Drvdun 
Ann. Mirab. xc, Mine shall sing of nis eclipsed estate. 

f b. Enfeebled ; labouring under infirmity. (In 
quot. 1667 pei haps » blind). Obs. 

1607 TorstLL Four/. Beasts 431 Those which are effemin- 
ate or defective, ancf eclipsed in their ininde or courage. 
1667 Carte Papers (MS.) CLi V. fol. 1x2 b ( Bodl. Libr.), Hie 
humble petition of William Walsh eclipsed. 

f 8. - Ecliptic a. Obs. 

x6a7 in Ru&hw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1 . 484 Who . . would 
make a new Zodiack, and draw his eclipsed lines through 
the East and West Indies. 

Eclipser (/kli dsoj). [f. Ecmfsk v. + -eh ] 
One who eclipses, darkens, obscures, or outshines. 

1904 Barnfikld A fed. bheph ti. xxix. Oh foule Eclipscr 
of that fayre sun-shine, 1748 Richardson Clartssa (*8ti) 
IV. xvi. 79 They confessed themselves eclipsed, without 
envying the eclipser. 

Eclipsing (/kli'psiij), vbl. sb. [f. Eclipbk v. + 
-ing *.J a. The action of causing an eclipse, b. 
The condition of being in an eclipse. Also Jig. 

1430 Lydo. Chron. Troy 111. xxv. The name of whom shall 
. . ever yliche without eclipsing Rhine, a 1941 Wyatt Whs. 
(1861)49 He., gives the moon her horns their eclipsing. 

Huh 10 kt Ptll Formality 61 An eclipsing .. of the 
shmings of grace. 

Eolrpsing, ppl. a . [f. m prec. + -INU *1 
+ 1 . That ii suffering eclipse ; that is being eclipsc< 1 . 
1748 A. Philips Pastorals v». ixa His Voice had power To 
free the 'clipsing Moon at Midnight Hour. 

2 . That causes eclipse ; that darkens, or causes 
darkness or obscurity. In quota Jig. only. 

1639 Quarles Embl. m. vii. (1718) 133 O why Does thy 
eclipsing hand so long deny The sunshine of thy soul-en- 
liv’ning eye ? iSsi Shelley A donate liv, That Benediction 
which the eclipsing Curse Of birth can quench not. 1876 
Gko. Eliot Pan. Der. III. xl. 181 Despondency .. had 
floated in and hovered above him witn eclipsing wings. 

3 . That outshines or surpasses others. 

x66o Boyle Seraph. Lm>e $ 2 Their greatest Accomplish- 
ments . . are in that Eclipsing company, as inconspicuous 
as the faint Qualities of more ordinary persons. 

EoUpsis. Grant . [ad. Gr. Inhaif/tt, noun of 
action f IteXtlwtiv to leave out ; in sense 1 ptrh. 
confused with ellipsis ; in sense 2 aot>. suggested 
by Eclipbk in fig. sense < to obscure \J 
+ 1- An omission of words needful fully to ex- 
press the sense. Obs. 

1538 Cover dale Prol. N. T., The cause*, is partly tha 
figure called cclipsis. 1980 Puttenham Eng, Poeste in. xii. 
(Arb.) 175 EcUpsis or the Figure of default. 

+ b. (Seequot.) Obs. 

17*7 W. Mather Vng, Man's Comp. 38 Eclip sis , is a piece 
of a Line drawn to denote that some part of a Verse or Sen- 
tence cited, is left out . . As, 'Ti* still the Miser's Lot. 

The young Fool spends all that the old Knave got. 

2 . In Irish (Sc. Gaelic, Manx) Grammar: sec 
quot. 

1849 J. O'Donovan Irish Gram. 58 Eclipsis in Irish Gram- 
mar may be defined the suppression of the sounds of certain 
radical consonants, by prefixing others of the same organ. 

Bollpt, ob*. form of Yclevt. 

Eeliytio (/kli-ptik), a. and sb. Forma: 4-8 
8cliptiok(e, -tik(e, -que, (4, 7 eoo-, eolyptio^k, 
7 ®ciiptique, 8 eccliptic), 7- ecliptic, [ad. (di- 
rectly or through F. tcliptique) L. cclt/ttcus, Gr. 
hnXutmnoi in same sense.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an eclipse. Ecliptic 
limits : the limits within which an eclipse is i>os- 
sible. Ecliptic conjunction : a conjunction of sun 
and moon which results in a solar eclipse. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xx. iii. 145 When (the 
Sunne j himselfe and the roundle of the Moone . . are come 
to thu*e dimensions which they usually tc&rme . . ecliptic ke 
or defective [ de/ectivas ) conjunctions ascending and de- 
scending. 179 9 B. Martin Mag. ArtsttfSci. it. vl 153 These 
ecliptic Nights last but a little Time. 1771 Mahkelyne in 
Phil. Trans . LXI. 544 The time of the ecliptic conjunction 
may be deduced. >834 Nat. Philos. Ill .A stron, 03/a (Usef. 
Knowl. Ser.) The solar ecliptic limits exceed the lunar. 
fig. 1678 Sir T. Herbert Mem. Chen. /, 88 (T.) In this 
ecltptick condition was the king . . sequestered in a manner 
from the comfort earth and air affords. 

5 



BCLIPTICAL. 

+ b. Ecliptic circle, line , way *■ Ecliptic sb. 
e 1391 Chaucer Astral. Prol 3 To knowe in owre omonte 
. .the arising of any plancte aflur his latitude fro the Eclip- 
tlk lyne. 259 4 Blundevil Exerc. in. 1. xiv. (ed. p 305 You 

must have respect only to the Ecliptique line. i6nHomks 

Seven Prob . Wks. 1845 VII. 10 Does not the earth move. . 
in the ecliptic circle once a year T 171a Blackmore Crea- 
tion 11. (1736) 5a The sun revolving thro’ th' ecclyptic way. 

fig, 1640 Sklden Laws Eng. n. xxx. (1739) 137 He would 
therefore Tuve his way like that of the Zodtack, broad 
enough for Planetary motion of any one that could not 
contmn himself within the Ecliptlck Line of the Law. 

If Used by mistake for Elliptic. 

1614 46 Row Hist . Kirk (1842) <3 The Exercise of Pro- 

S hesieing, or, in ecliptick expression, the Exercise of the 
linisters. 

B. sb. 

1 . The great circle of the celestial sphere which 
is the apparent orbit of the sun. So called be- 
cause eclipses can happen only when the moon is 
on or very near this line. Sometimes put for the 
plane of the ecliptic. 

1635 N. Carpenter Grog. Del. 1. lx. 208 The distance of 
the Pole circles from the Pole Is iust so much as the de- 
cimation of the Eclipticke from the Equatour. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. auz If we imagine the Sun to make 
his course out of the Eclyptlck, and upon a line without 
any obliquity. 1698 Keill Exam. Th*. Earth (1734) aa«5 It 
(isj . . impossible to conceive how a Sphere can be inclin'd 
to a Plane, passing thro' its Center as the Ecliptick does 
thro’ the Center of the Earth. 177a Goldsmith Nat. Hist. 
(186a) I. iv. 11 Us equator was in the plane of the ecliptic. 
1854 Kelly fk Tomlinson tr. Arago’s Astron. iai The in- 
clination of the orbit of this comet to the ecliptic is 12° 34'. 

2 . The great circle on the terrestrial gphcrc 
which at any given moment lies in the plane of 
the celestial ecliptic. 

1819 Pantologia , Ecliptic . in geography, an imaginary 
great circle on the terrestrial globe . . falling upon the plane 
of the celestial ecliptic. 

Eoliptic&l (/kli-ptik&l), a. [f. Ecliptic 4* -al.] 
Pertaining to the ecliptic ; situated on the ecliptic. 

11*56 Records Cast. Knotul. (1556) 381 The Eclipticall 
pointc*, whiche he commonly called the Hcadde and the 
Tayle of the Dragon. 1885 Clerks /Vy*. Hist. Astron. 429 
In carrying out the work of eclipticnf charting .. M. M. 
Henry . . resolved . . to have recourse to tho Camera. 

U Used in error for Elliptical. 

1583 Fulke Defense <1843} 40a When the sentence is 
ccliptit-al or defective. 164a Fuller Holy 4* Prof. St. iv. xii. 
399 He conceives this word, On mine Honour, wraps up a 
great deal in it . . and no lesse then an eclipticall oath, 
calling God to witnesse, who hath bestowed that Honour 
upon him. 

Hence Boll*ptlo*Ur adv in the direction of 
the sun’s (apparent) annual motion in the ecliptic, 
1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus, The flower twists 
Acquinoctionally from the left hand to the right.. the stalk 
twincth ecliptiudly from the right to the left, 
t EcliptPcity. Obs. rarc~ l . 

1747 Caktk Hist. Eng. I. 68 Discoveries, with regard 
to the cclipticity of the Zodiac. 

Eclogite (c klddgait). Mitt. Also 9 eologyte, 
eklogite. [f. Gr. Itckoyij selection; see quot. 
1 S 2 J.J A mctamorphic rock, consisting of granu- 
lar garnet and homolende, with grass-green Bma- 
mgdite (Dana Man. Gcol. ( 1880 ) 74 ). 

(i8aa Hauy Min/ralogie IV. 548 Diallage, Esp&ce unique : 
Eclogite, d* «*Aoyif chotx, parce que les composans dc cette 
rot he nVtant pas de ceux qui existent plusieurs ensemble 
dans les roc he* primitive* . . Remblcnt *’6tre choisis pour 
faire bandc h part 1 185a Th. Ross tr. Humboldt* s Trav. 
111 . xxix. 169 Feldspar with a basis of soudn. .forms, .with 
arnet, eclogyte. 1866 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class., 
’his rock, to which Hatty gave the name of eklogite, is 
usually very firm and coherent. 

Eclogue (e klpg). Forms : 6-8 eglog(uo, (6, 
9 ©glogue, -g©\ 6- eclogue, [ad, L. tcloga , a. 
Gr. Inhoyrt selection, f. Itektysiv to select. 

The spelling stglogue (inedL. myloga, Fn /glogue) was 
associated with a fancifttl derivation from aiy- 6 t goat 
(a* if * discourse of goatherd* ’X] 

1 . A short poem of any kind, c$p. a pastoral 
dialogue, such as Virgil’s Bucolics. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm . (heading, The fyfte 
Eglogof Alexandre Barclay of the Cytizen & Uplondyshman. 
1579 E. K- Spenser’s Sheph. Cal Gen. Arg. I 2 They be 
not termed Eclogues. 1591 Florio and Fruites Ep. Dcd. 
1, Some . . dcuUing how to . . blanche their passion* with 
wgtogues, song* and sonnets. 1605 Camden Rem. 17a HU 
meaning might be perceyved out of the last Eglogue of 
VirgilL 1704 Pope Disc. Past. Poetry *5 It U not suffi- 
cient that the sentences only be brief, the whole Eclogue 
should be so too. 1876 Green Short Hist. L 6 4 (188a) 37 
A little eclogue descriptive of the approach of spring. 

U 2 . Erroneously for 2 Conversation, discourse, 
*6x3 R. C Table Alph . (ed. 3), Eglogue, a talking to- 
gether. 0x670 Hack et Cent. Strut. (*675) *88 The Shcp. 
hrrd* in the Eclogue which they had together about going 
to Bethlem to fina Christ, use this Speech. 

3 . attrib. , also eclogue-wise adv., as in an eclogue. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (16x3) axo Which gaue occasion to 
Histor and Damon . . to present Barillas with some other of 
their complaints Eclogue-wise. Ibid. 388 In eclogue wise. 
Hence B'ologuay a. nonce-wd., pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, an eclogue or pastoral poem. 

18.. Barnes Poems Dorset Dial., They poems .. fill my 
heart wi'.. The most ecloguey thoughts they do 1 
Eelude, erron. form of Exclude v. 

. .**?* Kno * Hist. Ceylon 66 He U utterly cduded from 
his family. 


&4 

Sonata, *nyaa, var. of Echxnms, Obs. 

+ Boo'd, ini. Obs . [var. of Egad, egod, Aoad, 
q.v.] Used as a mild oath. 

1733 Fielding Dm Qui x. 1. viii, ’Ecod ! it runs In my 
hcadT 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 111. iv, It’s well I have 
a husband scorning. or ecod I'd marry the baker. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. idv. 371 Ecod, when I say to him . . 

t Boononutey. Obs. rare, la 7 osoonomaoy. 
[f. L. aconom-us (ad. Gr. ol*ov6pot steward) + 
-act.] The position or office of being 1 spiritual 
ceconomus ’ or controller of ecclesiastical affairs. 

1651 C, Cartwright Cert . Relig, t. 4* That Objection of 
Protestants against the ceconomacy of the Bishop of Rome. 

Eoononuo (fk^np-mik), a. For forms cf. 
Economy, [ad. L. aconomicus , ad. Gr. oUovoyuxSs, 
f. olnovb} lot ; see Economy and -ic. The Fr. 
iconomiqut is of earlier date, and may have been 
the first source of the Eng. word.] 

1. fa. Pertaining to the management of a house- 
hold, or to the ordering of private affairs {obs.) 
b. Relating to private income and expenditure. 

159a Sir John Davies Immort . Soul xii. (1697) 52 Doth 
employ her Oeconomick Art . . her Household to preserve. 
1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) in In this Oeconomicke or 
houshoid order. 16S7 Drayton Agincourt 212 A man of 
naturall goodness . . whose courses, .serue me for 0 econo- 
mike booke. 1650 Row Hist. Kirk (184a) 193 Imploying 
them In oeconomick & naturall moral! duties. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 111. i. 17 Oeconomic Pocrie . .also . . Politic 
Pocsie . . had their Original from Moses’s Oeconomica, and 
Politics. 1791 Cowfkr Odyss. xix. 408 That I in wisdom 
(economic aught Pass other women. 1831 Carlyle Sort. 
Res. (1858) 77 Landlords' Bill*, and other economic Docu- 
ment*. — Sterling 1. ix . ( 1 87 2) 55 His outlooks into the future, 
whether for hi* spiritual or economic fortunes, were confuted. 

2. Relating to the science of economics; relating 
to the development and regulation of the material 
resources of a community or nation. 

1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, li. 70 The economic experi- 
ment. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. iv. ^5 Principles wnich 
will enable us to investigate economic problems. 1883 
Munch. Exam. 22 Nov. yi M. Leroy* Beaulieu, .one of the 
ablest writers on economic subject*. 

b. Maintained for the sake of profit. Also, 
Connected with the industrial arts. (The former 
title of what is now the * Museum of Practical 
Geology’ was * Museum of Economic Geology*.) 

1854 Badham Halt tut . 36 The advantages to be derived 
from economic fish-ponds. Mod. The many economic ap- 
plications of electricity. 

+ 8 . Thrifty, careful, saving, sparing. Obs. 

*7$3 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. li, II. 96 We should be eco- 
nomic. t8ox Mar. Edgeworth Belinda vl. (1832) I. 1x2, I 
never saw any one so economic of her smiles. 
f4. Boonomio Bat: a transl. of Mus acono- 
micus, a name given by Linnaeus to a burrowing 
rodent found in Siberia and Kamtchatka (now 
called Arvicola aconomus). Obs. 

180a Binglry A Him. Biog. (1813) I. 378 The migrations of 
the Economic Rats, are not less extraordinary. 

5. Pertaining to * economy * in religious teaching, 
or to 1 economy of truth \ Cf. Economy 6 . 

1 x 8*5 J. C. Horhouse Substance of some Letters (1816) I. 
11 That species of writing called by Voltaire, the ccconomic 
style, or an expedient falsification of facts.] 183s Robert- 
son Serm. Ser. iv. vi. (1863) I. 34 His economic manage- 
ment of Truth. I use this word though it may seem pedantic. 
8 . Pertaining to a dispensation, or method of 
the Divine government. Cf. Economy 5 b. 

*8*7 G. S. Faber Eight Dissertations (1845) I. 31 Jacob 
gives to this agent the. .economic title of The Angel. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. The art or science of managing a house ; 
housekeeping. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf. 111 . 141 That othirpoint, which to prac- 
tique Belongith, is cconomique. 1600 C. Butler Fem. Mm. 

v. (1623) K iv, A* well in Musick as Oeconomick there must 
sometime be Discords. 

2. pi. (after L. a conomica, Gr. rbt olteoyofuted). 

+ a. The science or art of managing a house- 
hold ; a treatise on that subject, Obs. 

1586 Cog an Haven Health (1636) 16 Aristotle .. in hi* 
CEconomikes . . biddeth us to rise before day. a 16x9 Fo- 
therby Atheom. h. xiv. 1 2 (1622) 356 Morall Philosophic . . 
hath three parts : EcclesUstickes, Oeconomickea, and Poll- 
tickes. [t6ai Bk. Disc ip . Ch. Scot. 43 Ethica, Oeconomica & 
Politico.) x 665 Glan vi ll Seeps. Sci. xlx, *23 The more prac- 
tical ones of Politick* and CEconomicks. 1770 Langhornb 
Plutarch (1879) II. 586/2 Economics, so far as they regard 
only inanimate things, serve only the low purposes of gain ; 
but where they regard human beings they rise higher. 

b. The art of regulating income and expendi- 
ture ; also, pecuniary position. 
t8^i Carlyle Sterling 1, Iv. (1879)27 The family economics 
getting yearly more propitious and flourishing. Ibid. 11. 

vi. 140 The Original Regulations, .a very solid lucid piece 
of economics. 

o. The science relating to the production and 
distribution of material wealth; sometimes used 
at equivalent to political economy, but more fre- 
quently with reference to practical and specific 
applications. Sometimes qualified by an aq). pre- 
fixed, as in Rural Economics , Also, the condition 
of a country with regard to material prosperity. 

179a A Youno Trav. France *76 Ha. .angagad to go with 
me. .to Tour D'Aigues to wait on The baron, .whoae assays 
are among the most valuable on rural oeconomics. 1899 


ECONOMIST. 

Carlyle Chartism iv. (1858) 17 The oppression has gone 
far Author than Into the economics of Ireland. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser. 1, vii. (1876) 181 Chemistry, natural his- 
tory, and economics. 1844 Disraeli Ceningsty 111. iU. too 
Those moral attributes . . are independent of economics. 
1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremers Greece I. v. 138 The 
improvement of Greece in economics. 1881 P. Geddbs in 
Nature XXIV. 526 Those sections . . were devoted to . . 
physical economics. 

1 3. One who understands the art of housekeep- 
ing, Obs. 

1656 Teats Comm. Efh. L to God is the best economic ; 
his house is exactly ordered for matter of good husbandry. 
f4. Reel. Hist. An administrator of the revenues 
of a vacant benefice [ =* med.L. aconomus]. Obs . 

s6i6 N. Brent Hist. Counc. Trent (*676) 6xx There being 
a suit for a benefice, an Oiconomick may be created. Ibid. 
735 The Episcopal See being void, the Chapter shall elect 
one or two cconomicks. 

Economical (fkmfrmik&l), a. Forms: see 
Economy. Also 6 oioonomioal. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Pertaining to a household or its management ; 
resembling what prevails in a household, arch. 

*579 G. Harvey Lett.-bk.i 1884)61 The other (economical 
matter you wotte of. 1586 T. B. La Prtmaud. Fr. Acad. 
1. 403 Oeconomica 11 science, that is. .the art of ruling a house 
wefl. s6ia T. Taylor Comm. Titus L 6 Those priuate ver- 
tue* . . conceme his economical! administration. 1680 Sir R. 
Filmer Patriarcha ii. § a Adam had only economical 
power, but not political. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv. 
J 1. 495 (Economical Convenience first determined the 
Ratio s of Doors, Windows, etc. 
b. Pertaining to pecuniary position. 

1825-45 Carlyle Schuler App. (ea. 2) 270 My economical 
circumstances render it impossible for me to travel much. 

2. Pertaining to, or concerned with, the develop- 
ment of material resources; relating to political 
economy. Cf. Economy 3 . 

1781 Gibbon Decl. hr F. II. xxxi. 173 The economical 
writer* of antiquity , . recommend the former method. *700 
Burke Fr. Rev. 117 Commerce .. and manufacture, tnc 
ods of our (Economical politicians, are themselves perhaps 
ut creatures. x8?8 Morley Condorcet 43 Why did not 
France sink under her economical disorders ? 
b. ** Economic a b. 

170a A Young Trav. France 210 He had the direction 
. . of the ccconomical garden. x8aa Imison Sc. 4 Art 11 . 08 
Many very important applications of this principle have 
been made by Count Rumford to (economical puipotes 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 09 B&kcwell created . . breeds 
in which everything is omittea but what is economical. 

3. Characterized by, or tending to economy ; of 
persons ; saving, thrifty ; opposed to wasteful \ Cf. 
Economy 4 . 

1760 Burke Sp. on (Economical Reform 17 An (Economical 
constitution is a necessary basis for an ceconomical ad- 
ministration. 1837 Thirl wall Greece IV. xxxli. 028 The 
more economical application of the public revenue, 1851 
Cahpentkr Man. Phys. (ed, 2) 259 Tne use of animal flesh 
. . as a principal article of diet . . is very far from being 
economical. *878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ . 89 He will 
not work in an economical way. x88o L. Stephen Pope 
iv. 92 Illustrative of his economical habits. 

4. =EcONOMIOg. 

1833 J* H. Newman Arums 80 Careful ever to maintain 
substantial truth in our use of tho economical method. 
2864 — Apol. 386 She observes no half-measures, no eco- 
nomical reserve. 

6 . a. Pertaining to a dispensation; cf. Economy 5 b. 
b. Pertaining to an organization ; cf. Economy 8 . 

ik 77 tr. BullingePs Decades (1502) 631 The Trinity, .doth 
defende the Oiconomical state, that is, the mistery of the 
dispensation. 1646 Burd. Issachar in Phenix (1708) II. 263 
This Sanhedrim is Christ's Vicegerent in his oeconomica! 
Kingdom. 2670 Maynwaring Vita Sacra iii. 40 The Oeco- 
nomtcal harmony is disturbed, a 1706 W. Reeve Serm. 
(1729) 171 When the . . Son of God had served the prophetic 
and priestly parts of his ccconomical charge. 1817 G. S. 
Faber Eight Dissertations (1845) I. 37 Tho economical 
office of the Word . . is to declare the Father to his creatures. 

Economically (jk<mfinik&li), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 3.] In an economical manner. 

1 . Witn reference to, or from the point of view 
of, economic science. 

2896 Olmsted Slave States xya The best examples of the 
application of science, economically to agriculture, can. .be 
found in Virginia. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. v. (ed. 3) 49 
Economically considered, the existence of m a n k i nd is con- 
ditioned by some sort of saving. 

2. In a thrifty or saving, as opposed to a waste- 
ful, manner. 

181a Examiner 98 Sept. 620/1 Those resources the king- 
dom should economically apply. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit . 
India (1845-8) III. *49 The object might be attained .. 
more economically, by the appointment of a Lieutenant- 
Governor. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ . IV. 4x5/2 Labour 
can be more. . economically carried out. 

3. Thtol. According to the method or subject to 
the conditions of the divine economy. 

x6o6 Lorimer Goodwin’s Disc. vii. 7X The Sin of Man • . 
disabled the Law of Works that U could not give that 
Eternal Life which after the Fall it promised only (econo- 
mically. 1817 G. S. Faber Eight Dissertations (1^45) L 36 God 
the Father, .economically declares his high behests through 
the medium of the Word. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 67 
The system which is of less importance U economically or 
sacramentally connected with the more momentous system. 

Economist (/kp*n 6 mist). [f. Gr. olxorSpot 
(see Economy) -ist. Cf. Fr. iconomiste.\ 

+ 1. One who manages a household; a house- 
keeper. Obs, or arch. 
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.JMT.B. La Primaud Fr. Acad . t. (1594) zoo A prudent 
man. .may first become a good oeconomist, that is, a governor 
Ac father of a familie. r 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 99 Mr. 
Penry. .will prove a good husband, and a great (economist 


my wwii, hiiu wui vnuoiTvur 10 uc u gvUu Mil ujwuwiuh m 

my villainous nature will let me. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Eton. 
Art it The perfect economist or mistress of a household. 

2 . A manager in general ; one who attends to 
the sparing and effective use of anything, esp. of 
money. Const, of. 

1710 Smattess. Charac . 111. f 1. (1737) H* 37* O wise 
Oeconomist. .whom all the Elements ana Powers of Nature 
serve l t7xt Steels Sped. No. 64JP a He is a good Oecon. 
omist in tus extravagance. 17x5 Bradley Fam. Did. 11 . 
s. v. Lime , Every good Oeconomist will purchase as. .cheap 
as he can. 1834 J 7 Johnson Typogr. I. 533 He appears to 
have been but an indifferent oeconomist. 1841 D Israeli 
Arnett. Lit . (z86?) 47 [He] was such a rigid economist of 
time, that every hour was allotted to its separate work. 

3 . One who practises or advocates saving. 

1758 Herald u. 190 No. 27 He is an oeconomist In his ex- 
pence*. 1771 H. Mackenzie Man Feel, xxxvi. (1803) 72 
His aunt was an economist. 17 96 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 
420 An Italian. . must be a rigid economist. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cottg. (1876) II. viL 115 Economists who pressed for 
the reduction of the public expenditure. 

4 . A student of, or writer upon, economics or 
political economy. 

*804 Earl Laudkrd. Pub/. Wealth (x8to) 254 To the 
economists commerce ought to have appeared a direct means 
of increasing wealth. 1817 Whatelky Logic (1836) 293 The 
great defect of. .our own economists in general, is the want 
of definitions. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. Pref., Those 
facts which form the special study of the economist. 

b. More fully, Political Economist. 

i8s5 Miss Mitpord in L'Estrange Life II. x. 197 He 
[Mr. Moncklts a great Grecian ana a great political econo- 
mist. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 396 David Hume 
. .one of the most profound political economists of his time. 

c. One of the school of * Economistes * (who 
flourished) in France in the 18th c. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. iv. lx, A . . considerable sect, 
distinguished in the French republic of letters by the name 
of ‘Tne Economists'. 1869 Buckle Ctvilis. II. vii. 328 
Soon after 1755 the economists effected a schism between 
the nation and the government. 1878 Morlky Condorcd 
33AS a thinker he is roughly classed as an Economist. 

jESoonomisation (f kpsn6miz£» jbn) . [f. next + 
-ATioN.] The action or process of economizing 
(force, material, etc.). 

x866 Even. Standard 13 July 3 The economisation of the 
elements of electricity. 1885 Manch. Exam. 26 May 4/5 
A great economisation of the commercial processes. 

SoonomiM (flcfrntfmaiz), v. [f. Gr. oltcovbfs-os 
(see Economy) 4- -izb.] 

+ 1 . intr. To act as the governor of a household. 
1848 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 41 The power . . to . . 
(economize in the Land which God hath given them, as 
Masters of Families in their Houses. 


the Divine Person . . Oeconomizc . . the Lustre of its Glory. 
Ibid. 18 The Throne of God . . is so OeconomU'd as to be 
distinct. 

3 . To use sparingly ; to effect a saving in. 

t8ao W. Irving Sketch Bh. I. laa He is calculating how he 
shall economize time. 1647 Emerson Repr. Men vi. Napol. 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 371 He never economized his ammunition 
but . .rained a torrent of iron, .to annihilate all defence. 

b. To procure the funds for anything by econ- 
omy or saving. Somewhat rare. 

1849-30 Alison Hist . Europe I. iii. ( 8a. 341 Her., 
chanties, .were economised from her own personal revenue. 

4 . intr. To practise economy ; to spend money 
more sparingly than before. 

1790 Burke Fr. Ret >. Wks. V. 219 (Economising on prin- 
ciples of justice and mercy. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
xl. (1883) I. 317 Light is one of the things I do not like to 
economise in. 1845 M c Culloch Taxation 1. iii. (185a) 95 
When wages fall, .the poor, .are obliged to economise. 

6 . trans. To turn to account, turn to the best 
account ; to apply to industrial purposes. 

183a Ht. Martinkau Life in Wilas ix. 117 It must be 
for man's advantage to economize this power. 1837 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. Art U (1868) 6 How this labour may .. be . 
economized, so as to produce the richest results. 1883 
A. Ramsay Phys. Geol. (1878) 606 Who knows, .what motive 
powers may . . be economised other than those that result 
from the direct application of heat. 187a Yeats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. 3 66 [Machinery’s] object is to economise force 
supplied from without. 

Hence Boomoraiaed ppl. a. 

1873 Whitney Life Lang, vi, 106 These are already 
economized alterations of something still more primitive. 

Economiser (f kp*n6mdi zwV [f. prec. 4 - -wt 1.] 
One who or that which economizes. 

1 . One who makes money go a long way ; one 
who effects saving in expenditure. 

1840 Dickens Ola C. Shop (1867) 281 Sarah is as good an 
economiser as any going. 1886 Pall Mall Budget 7 Jan. 
4/a He was a most rigid economizer who spent a halfpenny 
in tar, but when the ship foundered his economy was not 
much appreciated even by himself. 

2 . One who practises 4 economy of truth *. 

1874 Mobley compromise (1888) 80 The modern econo- 
miser keeps back his opinions or dissembles the grounds of 
them. 

3 . Meek. An appliance of any kind intended to 
effect a saving, esp. of heat or fuel. Also attrib. 

sS. . Chamber* EncycU e.v. Caloric Engine, [Economy of 


fuel] is effected by a 1 regenerator,' or more properly, 
1 economizer \ 1884 Health Exkib, Caial \ 64/a Fire Econo- 
miser for ordtuary grates. 1883 Manch. Exam. 3 Jan. 
8*/t A boiler in the economiser house exploded. 

EoomQinisilur (fkp*n5m3i ziq), vbl. sb . [f. as 
prec. + -ino 1 .] The action or process : ft. of turn- 
ing to account for industrial purposes; b. of 
•using with reserve and to the best effect. 

*879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 014/a The appliances 
for tne economising of water. 1881 Athensrum 17 Sept. 
364/3 Work, which a alight economizing of his boundless 
materials might . . expedite. 

Eoonomy (/kp*n6mi). Forms : 6 eoon-, yoo- 
nomie, 7 osoonomie, (7, 8 aseonomy), 7-9 oeco- 
nomy, 7- eoonomy. [ad. L. c economics , ad. Gr. 
oUovofita, f. oUovbfios one who manages a house- 
hold (usu. spec. & steward), f. ofxo-r house 4* -vbfior, 
f. vifAuv to manage, control. The Gr. oUcovbfiot 
was adopted in dassical Lat. as aconomus, but 
seems to nave been re-introduced into metl.L. from 
contemporary Gr. (in an ecclesiastical sense) with 
the phonetic spelling yconomus , whence the early 
Fr. and En g.yconomie as forms of this word. 

In Christian Latin the accepted transl. of oixorofxta was 
di&pensatio (cf. L. disPensator m Gr. oUoF&tOf steward) ; 
hence in certain Theol , senses economy and dispensation 
are used convertlbly.] 

I. Management of a house ; management gene- 
rally. 

1 1. The art or science of managing a household, 
esp. with regard to household expenses. Obs. exc. 
in phrase Domestic economy. 

c *330 Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (1866) 99 The Doctrynal 
PrincyplU and Provcrbys Yconomic, or Howsolde keepyng. 
[x<Bo North Plutarch 303 A part whereof is Oecono- 
mia, commonly called House-rule.] 1673 Marvell Reh. 
Transp. II. 25^5 You have contrary to. .good oeconomy made 
a snow-house in your upper Roome. 

b. The manner in which a household, or a 
person’s private expenditure, is ordered, arch . 

1710 Stkkle Tat Ur No. 50 P 3 His Equipage and Oeco- 


1710 dtkkle ratUr No. 50 P 3 His Equipage and (Jeco- 
nomy had something in them, .sumptuous, a 17*3 Mrs. 
Cehtlivre Arttfice iv. (D.) He ought to be very rich, 
whose (economy is so profuse. 17*7 Pope Th. Var. Subj. 
in Swift's Wks. 1755 II. 1. 229 Three great ministers, who 
could exactly compute . the accompts of a kingdom, but 
were wholly ignorant of their own ccconomy. *788 Priest- 
ley Led. Hist. v. xlix. 372 Impertinence . . to watch over 
the ccconomy of private people. 1883-43 Carlyle Schiller 
ii. (ed. 3) 70 If you could find me any person that would 
undertake my small economy. 

+ 0. toner . A society ordered after the manner 
of a family. Obs. 

1731 Wesley Whs. (1872) II. 249 At Holbeck we. .had on 
economy of young men. 

+ d. The rules which control a person’s mode of 
living ; regimen, diet. Obs. rare. 

»735 Barber In Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 85 The ccconomy 
you are under must necessarily preserve your life many 
years. 

2 . In a wider sense : The administration of the 
concerns and resources of any community or es- 
tablishment with a view to orderly conduct and 
productiveness ; the art or science of such admin- 
istration. Frequently specialized by the use of 
adjectives, as Domestic, Naval , Rural , etc. So 
t Charitable Eeostomy [in Fr. Iconomie charitable ] : 
the management of charitable institutions. 

1631 Hobuks Leviath 11. xxiii. 124 Special Administration 
. .at home, for the Oeconomy of a Common* wealth. 1691 
T. H[alk], Acc. New Invent. 1x7 Of Naval Oeconomy or 
Husbandry. 1730 A. Gordon Maffels Amfhith. 344 
'Twould have been bad Oeconomy to make suen an use of 
them [Cushions]. 177* Pennant Tours Scott. (1774) 194 
Rural seconomy is but at a low ebb here. 1778 Robertson 
Hist. Amer. I. iv, 330 The functions in domestic ccconomy 
are many, which fall to the share of women. t8ot Mrs. 
Trimmer (title), Oeconomy of Charity, or an address to 
Ladies adapted to the present state of charitable institu- 
tions. 1863 P. Barry (title), Dockyard Economy and N aval 
Power. 1806 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xix. 455 Articles. • 
employed in the. .economy of agricultural operations. 

b. esp. Management of money, or of the finances. 

1741 Betterton in Oldys Eng. Stage II. 7 It was not the 
onfyerroneous Instance of hU Oeconomy. 1796 Burke Let. 
Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 33 A system of oeconomy which 


tags II. 7 It was not the 
nomy. 1796 Burke Let. 


4 . Careful management of resources, so as to 
make them go as far as possible. 

a. with reference to money and material wealth : 
Frugality, thrift, saving. Sometimes euphemis- 
tically for : Parsimony, niggardliness. 

1870 Cotton Eepemon 1. 11. 6s Men have . . been very 
liberal in their censure of the Duke's Oeconomy. a 1874 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. x. (1904) ill. 88 Nor was this 
Oeconomy well liked even in France. 1780-71 H. Walpole 
Vertucs Anetd. Paint. (1786) I. x6e The luxury of Britain 
did not teach him [Holbein] more oeconomy than he had 
practised in his own country. 1770 J as. Harris In Priv, Lett. 
1st Ld. Malmesbury I. 196 There can be no independence 
Froude Hist. Eng. VII. 5 The 


would make a random expence, .not easily practicable. 

8. Politioal Economy [transl. Fr. Iconomit poli- 
tique] : originally the art or practical science of 
managing the resources of a nation so as to increase 
its matenal prosperity; in more recent use, the 
theoretical science dealing with the laws that regu- 
late the production and distribution of wealth. 

*787 Sir 1 . Stewart (title), An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Political Economy. 1778 Adam Smith W. N. tv. Introd. 
II. 3 Political (economy, .proposes two distinct objects, to 
provide a plentiful revenue or subsistence for the people . . 
and. .to supply the state, .with a revenue sufficient for the 
publick services. s8as McCulloch PoL Econ. 1. $ 1. 1 Poli- 
tical Economy is the science of the laws which regulate the 
production, distribution, and consumption of those articles 
or products which have exchangeable value, and are either 
necessary, useful, or agreeable to man. a 1830 Sir J. Sin- 
clair Corr. (*83*) II. tap The French have long distin- 
guished themselves by their knowledge of political economy. 
1868 Rogers Pot. Econ. i. (ed- 3) a The subject of a treatise on 
political economy is, the services which men render to each 
other; but those services only on which a price can be put. 


1st Ld. Malmesbuey I. 196 1 nere can be no independence 
without economy. tifa Froude Hist. Eng. VII. 5 The 
economy with which [(J) Mary had commenced her reign 
had been sacrificed to superstition. 

b. cotter. An instance or a means of saving or 
thrift ; a saving. 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 389 The suppression 
of the packets U one of the economies in contemplation. 
t868 Rogers Pot. Econ. xiii. (1876) 10 Improved breeds of 
horses, cattle .. are really economies. 1878 Times 4 Oct., 
[The Railway Company) has only been saved from utter 
bankruptcy by economics. 

o. with reference to immaterial things, as time, 
personal ability, labour, etc. 

s86e Darwin FsrtiL Orchids vi. 275 The economy shown 
by nature in her resources is striking. 1873 Hamrrton Intel/. 
Life tit. vit. 107 To read a language that has been very im- 
perfectly mastered ts felt to be a bad economy of time. 

II. 6. Thcol. The method of the divine govern- 
ment of the world, or of a specific department or 
portion of that government. 

1660 Jkk. Taylor Worthy Comm un. i. | 1. 38 All this i* 
the method and Oeconomy of heaven. 17*5 tr. Dupin' s 
EccL Hist. I. v. 137 The whole Oeconomy of our Salvation 
might be the better represented. 18x4 Chalmers Evtd. C hr. 
Revet, i. 15 That particular scheme of the divine economy 
which is revealed to us in the New Testament. 1870 Farrar 
St, Paul II. 326 The true theolcigical position of the l^w— 
its true position, that is, in the Divine ccconomy of salvation 

b. esp. A 1 dispensation *, a method or system of 
the divine government suited to the needs of a 
particular nation or period of time, as the Afosau , 
Jewish , Christian economy. 

1684 H. More Myst. Jniq. 5x6 A no)., Tending to the 
greater ornament and completeness of the Christian Oeco- 
nomy. 1898 Norris Prod. Disc. (1707) IV. 056 The Oeco- 
nomy of Faith should go before that of Vision. 17x0 
Pridkaux Grig. Tithes ii. 58 The Mosaics! Oeconomy. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. 111. f 4 13 This Egyptian influence 
in the Mosaic Economy has been largely over-rated. x86s 
Goulburn Pen. Rclig. 91 The Economy of Grace. 1871 
Macduff Mem. Patmos viii. xoo The twofold song descrip- 
tive of both economies. 

III. 6. a. Theol. [after Gr. oUoao/da in the late 
sense ' politic administration The judicious 
handling of doctrine, i.t. the presentation of it in 
such a manner as to suit the needs or to con- 
ciliate the prejudices of the persons addressed, 
b. This sense has been (by misapprehension or 
word-play) often treated as an application of 4. 
Hence tne phrase economy (as it * cautious or 
sparing use’) of truth. 

Newman's history of the Arums (1833) contained a section 
on the use of * the Economy ' by the Fathers. The word 
was eagerly caucht up by popular writers and used con- 
temptuously, as it it were a euphemistic name for dishonest 
evasion ; in this sense it is still fret), met with. The sense 
of oitcoyofUa to which Newman referred occurs freq. in 
Chrysostom and Gregory Nazianzen : e g. the former, com- 
menting on the words 'vain deceit' (Col. ii. 8) says that 
some deceits ore good, t.g . that practised by Jacob, which 
was ova <iirar>) oAa olaoronia not a fraud but an ' economy *. 
The ecclesiastical use of the word occurs in Fr. writers of 
the 17th and 18th c , and was ridiculed by Voltaire; hence 
the appearance of b so early as 1706. See also Economic a. 5. 

a. 1833 J. H. Newman Arlans i. I 3 (1876) 6p The 
Economy U certainly sanctioned by St. Paul in his own 
conduct. To the Jews he became as a Jew, etc. 1841 
— Tracts for Times xc. (ed. 4) 83 What was an economy in 
the reformers, is a protection to us. 1883 E. S. Ffoulkes 
Prim , Consecration iv. 03 Whether S. Cyril pushed his 
economy— or, as it would now be called, his diplomacy— 
too far. 

b- 1798 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIU. 308 Falsehood 
and delusion are allowed in no case whatever. But . .there 
Is an ccconomy of truth, .a sort of temperance, by which a 
man spoke truth with reason that he may continue to speak 
it the longer. Mod. 1 1 do not impute falsehood, to the 
Government, but I think there no* been considerable 
ec onom y of truth'. 

IV. Organization, like that of a household. 

7 . The structure, arrangement, or proportion of 
parts, of any product of human design. 

f a. spec, of a poem, play, etc. [Immediately 
from Gr. and Lat.j Obs. 

1871 Milton Samson Introd., Such ccconomy or dis- 
position of the fable as may stand best with . . decorum. 
1697 Pryden Virg. Past. Pref. (1721) I. 91 In this . , (Eco- 
nomy of a Poem, Virgil much excells Theocritus. 

b. gen. 

1734 Watts Reliq. Juv. (1789) 8 17 An odd sort of elegance 
in tne oeconomy of her table. 1730 A. Gordon Maffels 
Ampktth, 311 The Crossings of Stairs .. would confound 
the Oeconomy of the Building. <731 Smoi lktt Per. Pic. 
(1779) II. xxx viL 21 The ccconomy of the table was recom- 
posed. 1738 Colman & Thornton Connoisseur No. 103 
That the oeconomy of the beaufait. . may not be disarranged 

8 . In wider sense: The organization, internal 

6-a 
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constitution, apportionment of functions, of any 
complex unity. 

fa. of the Trinity. Obs. 

ttta tr. Junius on Rev. iv. a According to the (economic 
or dispensation thereof [of the divine essence]. 1660 J kr. 
Taylor Worthy Commun . i. | 3. 46 For now we arc to con- 
sider how his natural body enters into this ecconomy and 
dispensation. *720 Watkrland Eight Stmt. 368 This 
Order and Occonomy, observable in the Persons of the 
Sacred Trinity . 

b. of an individual body or mind. Sometimes 
toner. (like ' system ’) for the body as an organized 
whole. 

i860 Boylk New Fa/. Phys. Meek. (1683) 176 The whole 
Oeconomy of the body, n 1704 T. Brown Praist 0/ Poi>. 
Wks. 1730 1. os The whole oeconomy of their brain is cor- 
rupted. 175a Wumk Ess, <v Treat. (1777) *9* With regard 

to the ( economy of the mind, .all vice is indeed pernicious. 
1880 J. W. Lego Bile 193 An effort of the (economy to ^ject 
the poison. 

o. of the material creation or its subdivisions, 
as in phrases, animal , vegetable economy , economy 
of nature. 

1658 R. White tr, Digbfs Powd, Sym/. (1660) 53 Within 
the course and (economy of nature. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac. 
11. 8 1 (17 37) II. 1. 19 An Animal-Order or Oeconomy. 
according to which the Animal Affairs are regulated ana 
dispos'd. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot . Introd. 3 They. . 
had no idea . . of the vegetable oeconomy. s8ia Sir H. 
Davy Aerie . Chem, v. (1814) 309 Water is absolutely neces- 
sary to the economy of vegetation. 1805 Watkrton Wand. 
S. Amcr. 11. U. 174 We will retire to its forests to collect and 
examine the economy of its most rare and beautiful birds. 

d. of human society as a whole, or of any par- 
ticular community. 

1643 Sir T. Brownr Retig Med. (1683) 16 Nor will (heads 
that arc disposed unto schism] be ever confined unto the 
order or (economy of one body. 1631 Houcks Govt, 4 Sot. 
v. § 3. 75 In old time there was a manner of living, and as 
it were a certain (economy, .living by Rapine 1711 S/et t 
No. 404 p i In the Dispositions of Society, the civil 
(Economy is formed in a cnain as well as the natural. 1815 
Dk. York Let. in Gurw. Pis/. Wellington X. 4 Your., at. 
tention must.. be directed to . the interior economy of the 
different corps. 1879 Cassell's Tec ha. Educ. IV. 67/2 'This 
real value in the economy of society is not disparaged. 

t Eco ntrary, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f, JL. e con- 
trario in same sense.] Contrariwise, vice vers&. 

1514 Ait 4 Hen. Vlll % xix. 6 11 That no persone that ys 
rated for landes. .lie sette or taxed for hisgoode and catcllcs 
moveables neythere econtrnry. 

+ Eoonverse, adv. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. e con- 
verso of same meaning.] Conversely. 

*547 Boordr Brev. Health ccviii, 71 b, That reason may 
knowc the truth from the falshod and so econvcrsc. 

|| EcOM&ise. [F. icossaisc fem. adj. 4 Scotch 
Cf. ScHorrmcHK.] (See qtiot.) 

. 1863 E. Paukr Programme 27 Apr., A lively dance tune 
in 3/4 time. In older music the Ecossaise was in 3/4 slow 
time, and was sometimes used for the Andante. 

Sooitftta (fkpst^t), a. [f. E- prof » + L. costa 
rib + -ATE.] (Sec quot.) 

1866 Treat. Bot., Ei os t ate. not having a central or 
strongly. marked rib or costa. 

II Eooute (ekut). Mil. I?; Route (f. k outer to 
listen) an excavation, in which a miner can listen 
for the working of the enemy’s miners.] (See quot.) 

1815 Hutton Phil. 4 Math. Did . I. a8a Cat acoustic s % . . 
arc (routes or small galleries, .in front of the glacis of a 
fortified place, all of which communicate with a gallery that 
is tarriea parallel to the covcrt-way. 

II E'Cpnaftis. [Gr. f*</»acnr declaration, f. stem 
either of Impaiyiiv to show forth, or of km/avai to 
tell forth. Cf. Ecphrahis. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Ec Oka sis (in Rhet.)a plain declaration or 
interpretation of a thing. 1773 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

II Eophonema (ckfom* mi). Rhet. [Gr. U<pw- 
v’lpa, I. imfiwyt-uv to cry out.] (See c^uot.) 

1716*1800 Bailey, Ec/honema , a rhetorical figure, a 
biealcing out of the % voice, with some intcrjectional particle. 
i775j n Asm ; and in mod. Diets. 

II Eophone*sia. Also 6 eophonisia. Rhet. 
[Gr. iKt/wvijots, (. as prec.] Exclamation, an ex- 
clamatory phrase. 

*589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie (Arb.) aa i Ecphonisis, the 
figure of exclamation .. it vtters our minde by all such words 
as do shew any extreme passion. 164a John Eaton Honey - 
combe of free just if, 316 The Ecphonesis or acclamation of 
Chrysostome upon this plea. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng . 
Gram . aa6 Ecphoncsis, Admiration or Wonder and Exclam* 
ation . . is marked thus ( ! v 17x3 in Kersey. 1711-1800 in 
Hailky. 1773 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

II Eophora (ekfM). Archil. [Gr. l*<pop&, f. 
btipipciv, f. out + <plpeiv to bear.] (See quot.) 

*7*3 Kersey, Rcphora, a jutting or bearing out in a 
building. 1736 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 1841-76 Gwilt 
Archit. Glovsj Ec/hora, a word used by Vitruvius to 
signify the projecture of a member or moulding of a column. 

1 1 Eophra otic, a. Med, Obs. [ad. late Gr. 
imppanriubf, f. hvppboro uv to remove obstructions.] 
Adapted to clear away obstructions; aperient, 
deobstruent. Also as quasi -sb. Hence + Bo- 
phra qtioal <?., of same meaning. 

1637 Tomlinson Renan's Disc. 30 Must be dissolved by 
a .. cutting . Ecphracticke. /bid. lai Ecphractical, as it 
were purging fractures. 1663 G. Harvky Advice agst. 
Plague 16 It i*» of great concern meat . . to procure the bloud 
and spirits a free course . . by sutable purges and Ecphrac* 
tick Medicines. 1773 Ash, Ei/hradic, attenuating, dis- 


solving tough humours. 1883 Syd. Soc, Lex., Ec/hractic, 
aperient, also the same as deobstruent. 

II Eophrasift (e’kfrfcsis). [Gr. Ufpatut, f. Ik- 
</p&( nx, f, J* out + <ppb(uv to speak.] (See quot.) 

1713 Kersey, Ec/hrasis (in Rhet.) a plain declaration 
or interpretation of a thing. 1814 Edits. Rev. XXIV. 63 
The same florid effeminacies of style . . in . . an eephrasis of 
Libanius, are harmless. 

fl EcrMdUT (ekr&zbr). Surg. [F. icrascur 
crusher, f. icraser to crush.] A blunt chain-saw, 
tightened by a screw or by a rack and pinion, for 
removing piles, polypi, etc. (Syd. Soc. texf 
1839 DubL Hot/. Gao. On the use of the Ecraseur 

in the operation for Anal Fistula. 

+ Eorhythmoxui (ekri^mas). [f. Gr. (Kpv 0 pot 
out of tune, {.Ik out + fiv$p 6 s rhythm ; see -oua.] 
J1713 Kersey, Ecrhythmus , a Pulse that observes no 
Method.] 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ecrhythmous , old term 
applied by Galen to the pulse, and meaning irregular or un- 
rhythmical. 

II Ecrotllextttnt. [Fr,] The fall of a mass of 
rock, a building, etc. Used Jig . ; also spec, in Geol. 

i8ao H. Matthews Diary of an Invalid (1835) 388 Na- 
poleon has so catamaranned the foundations, that more 
than one dcroulemcnt has already taken place. 1830 Mur- 
chison Silurian System 1. xiii. 163 The great ecroulement 
of rocks round Daren. Ibid. t. xxxii. 435, I found the phe- 
nomena to be similar to many ecroulemcns of Alpine tracts. 
|! Ecru (tkru), a. [F. kru raw, unbleached.] 
The name of a colour ; the colour of unbleached 
linen. Also quasi- sb. 

1869 Latest A J etvs 5 Sept. 7 White 6cru or maize are the 
shades preferred. 1884 Pall Mall G. 34 Sept. 9/1 The brides- 
maids . wore dresses of pink satin and leru muslin. 

J5oflta*siate, v. rare. [f. Ecstasy + -ate. Cf. 
F. extasier\ trans. =Eostacize. 

Netv Month, Mag, VIII. 378 The singer.. may 
extaslate his audience. 

Eoatasied (e kstasid), ppl. a. [f. Ecstasy v. 
+ -ed.] a. Exalted in contemplation, b. En- 
raptured. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. F.xetn/. 11. iv, Seraphims and the 
most ccstasied order of intelligence. 1661 K. W. Conf. 
Charac. (i860) To Rdr. 9 Those., whose extasied souls 
ravished with joy of his condigne punishment, by excesse 
of exalted spirits did themselves injuries. 17^ tr. Klop- 
stock's Messiah 111. 115 Thus ecstasied, sang the youthful 
spirits of Heaven. 

II Ecatasi* (e-kst&sis). Also 7 extaais. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. eKoraott ; see Ecstasy.] 

« Ecstasy sb. 2 , 3. 

x6ax Burton Anal. Mel. 11. v. 1. v. (1651) 393 Another. . 
like in effect to Opium, Which puts them . . into a kinde of 
Extasis. 1 636 Kidoley Prod. Physick 109 Ecstasis is 
either true, as when the mind is drawn away to contemplate 
heavenly things, or etc. 1874 H, Reynolds John Ba/t. iii. 
6 3. aoi Vision, dream, trance, ecstasis, were common inci- 
dents in the history of the Hebrew prophets. 

Eoitasisc (e kstfisdiz), v. [f. Ecstas-y + -ize. 
Cf. Ecstacy z/.] 

1 . trans. To throw into an ecstasy or transport 
of rapturous feeling ; to give pleasurable excite- 
ment to. Also refl. 

1833 New Mouth. Mag. XLV. 469 The auditors were 
delighted, enraptured, cestacued. 1833 Miss Sheppard 
Ch. Auchester I. 54, I should have ecstasised myself ill. 
1879 G. Macdonald SirGibbie III. xvi. 351 Read passages 
from Byron, .ecstasising the lawyer's lady. 

2. itttr. To 4 go into ecstasies’. 

1854 T. Gwynnk Nanette (1864) 18 The merry old woman 
was ecstasizing over the size ana beauty of the . . fish. 

Ecstasy (c kst&si). Forms : 4-5 exatasie, 
-eye, 6-9 extaaie, -y, eoataoy, exstaoy, -ie, 6-8 
exatoay, 6 extascie, 7 extaae, ©os-, estasie, 8, 9 
©otasy, oostasie, 7-9 ©xtaoy, 6- eostasy. See also 
Ecstasis. [a. OF. extasie, (after words in -sie, ad. 
L. - sia ) f. med.L. extasis , a. Gr. f*<rra<r<$, f. knara- 
stem of l(i arbvai to put out of place (in phrase 
l(\arbvat <pp*vwv * to drive a person out of his 
wits’), f. Ik out + lardy at to place. The mod, 
Eng. spelling shows direct recourse to Gr. The 
Fr. extase is ad. med.L. or Gr. 

The classical senses of cjrirrairif are * insanity’ and ’be- 
wilderment * ; but in late Gr. the etymological meaning re- 
ceived another application, viz., * withdrawal of the soul 
from the body, mystic or prophetic trance ’ 1 hence in later 
medical writers the word is used for trance, etc., generally. 
Both the classical and post -classical senses came into the 
mod. langs., and in the present fig. uses they seem to be 
blended.] 

1 . The state of being 4 beside oneself’, thrown 
into a frenzy or a stupor, with anxiety, astonish- 
ment, fear, or passion. 

138a Wyclif Acts iii. 10 Thei weren fulfilHd with won* 
dryng, and exstaxie, that is, leesyng of mynde of reaoun 
and lettyng of tunge. Jm 400 Chester PI. 11. (1847) **3 
I knowe. .That you be in grc&te cxstacye. 139s Marlowe 
Jeiv Malta 1. ii. 317 Our words will but increase hU 
ecstasy. *** Shahs. Macb . in. ii. 19 To lye In restlesse 
extasie. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. aox With a great 
and sudden Army he entered. . In which extasie the English 
Factours fled to Bantam. 1834 Disraeli Rev . E/ick 1. ii, 
The crouching beasts Cling to the earth in pallid ecstasy. 

2 . Pathol, t a* By early writers applied vaguely, 
or with conflicting attempts at precise definition, 
to all morbid states characterized by unconscious- 
ness, as swoon, trance, catalepsy, etc* 


1398 Marston Pygmal. v. 134 Beames . . shoote from out 
the Tairenes of her eye : At which he stands as in an extasie, 
s6oo Holland Livy xliiii. xv. 170 The principall person of 
the embassage . . (ell downe flat before them in a swoune 
and extasie. 1604 Shake. Oth. iv. i. 80, I . . layd good 
.sc uses vpon your extasie [Stage direction to line 40 : Falls 
into a trance]. 1647 Clarendon Hist . Reb, hi. (1703) 1 . 160 
The Ministers of tne State, .like men in an Extasy. .had no 
Speech or Motion. 

b. In modern scientific use. (See quot.) 
x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 840 Ecstasy. In this 
condition, the mind, absorbed in a dominant idea, becomes 
insensible to surrounding objects. 188a Quain Did. Med.. 
s. v. The term ecstasy nasoeen applied to certain morbid 
states of the nervous system, in which the attention is oc- 
cupied exclusively by one idea, and the cerebral control is 
in part withdrawn from the lower cerebral and certain reflex 
functions. These latter centres may be in a condition of 
Inertia, or of insubordinate activity, presenting various dis- 
ordered phenomena, for the most part motor. 

8. a. Used by mystical writers as the technical 
name for the state of rapture in which the body 
was supposed to become incapable of sensation, 
while tne soul was engaged in the contemplation 
of divine things. Now only Hist, or allusive. 

ai 63 e J. Smith Set, Disc. iv. 107 In such sober kind 
of ecstacies did Plotinus find his own soul separated from 
his body. 1696 H. More Antid, Atk. in. ix. (171a) 171 
The Emigration of humane Souls from the bodie by Ec- 
stasy. xooo Locke Hum. Und. 11. xix. (1695) 1 19 Whether 
that which we call Extasie, be not dreaming with the 
Eyes open, I leave to 1 * examined. 1696 Aubrey Mi sc. 
(1721) 181/2 Things seen in an Extncy are more certain 
than those we behold in dreams. 184a Emerson Transcend. 
Wks. 1873 II. 383 He (the Transcendcntalist] believes in 
inspiration and in ecstasy. 1836 R. Vaughan Mystics ( 1 860) 
I. 111. ii. 65 Ecstasy . . is the liberation of your mind from 
its finite consciousness, 1879 Lrfevrk Philos, i. 39 The 
Chaldseans and the Semites let loose on the West these 
wanton rites, the intoxication of the senses, and by a natural 
transposition, mystic ecstasy. 

b. The state of trance supposed to be & con- 
comitant of prophetic inspiration ; hence, Poetic 
frenzy or rapture. Now with some notion of 4. 

1670 Milton Hist . Eng. 11, Wks. (1851) 59 Cert&ine 
women in a kind of ecstasie foretold of calamities to come. 
1 68a Burnet Rights Princes iv. 135 Euchcrius, Bishop of 
Orleans, .being in an Extasy, saw him in Hell. 173s Gray 
Elegy xii, Hands . . waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 1733 
— Progr. Poesy (R.), He that rode sublime Upon the 
seraph wings of ecstacy. 1813 Scott Trierm . iii. xxxv, 
He leant upon a harp, in mood Of minstrel ecstasy. 

4 . An exalted btate of feeling which engrosses 
the mind to the exclusion of thought ; rapture, 
transport. Now chiefly, Intense or rapturous de- 
light : the expressions ecstasy of woe , sorrow, de- 
spair *, etc., still occur, but are usually felt as 
transferred. Phrase, To be in, dissolve (trans. 
and intr.), be thrown into ecstasies , etc. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 162 After they come 
downe agayn to themselfe from suche exccssyue eleuacyon 
or extasy. 1383 Stubdks Anal. Abus. (1877) Ep. Ded. 6 
In extasie of despaire. 1601 Wekvkr Mirr. Mart. Div b, 
In a sorrow -sighing extasie, Henry tooke leaue. x6so 
Melton Astrolog. 4 This extasie of my admiration was 
broken off by the occasion of a noyse. 163a Milton II 
P enter. 163 As may with sweetness, through mine ear. Dis- 
solve me into ecstasies, a 1704 T. Brown Pleas. LmevJVs. 
1730 1 . 11a Inexstasics I wou’d dissolving lie. 1713 De Foe 
Col. JadniBio) 3 6 Boyish tricks that I played in the ecstacy 
of my joy. z8ao Scott Monast. v, The ecstasy of the monk s 
terror. 1831 Macaulay Moon's Byron, Ess. (1854) 1 . 165 
What somebody calls the * ecstasy of woe '. 1848 — Hist. 
Eng. I. 637 The crowd was wrought up to such an ecstasy 
of rage that, etc. 1866 Gko. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 19 There 
had been no ecstasy, no gladness even. 1879 M. Arnold 
Fr. Critic on Milton Ess. 343 When he hears it he is in 
ecstasies. 

b. An outburst, a tumultuous utterance (of 
feeling, etc.). Obs . 

1693 Lu Preston Booth. 1. 3a The Fury and Extasies 

f I i - 


of a 
iv. 1013 


giddy 

013 Shj 


present to the pray'r, 
6 . Comb, 


and passionate Multitude. 1713 Pope Odyss . 
rill extasies of joy declare The fav'ring goddess 


1830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 169 A poet l know him 
byThc ecstasy-dilated eye. 
jB*e*tMy v v. [f. the sb. Cf. Ecstasize v.] 

+ 1 . trans. To throw into a state of frenzy or 
stupor. Only in pass. Obs. 

1617 Feltham Resolves 11. i, Wks. (1677) 150 They us'd to 
be so extasi’d. .as. .to tear their garments. 1646 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. (1878) I. 13 My Wood was Corral, e and my 
Breath was Ice, Extasied from all Sence, to thinke,etc. 
1670 Conclave wherein Clem. VI I l elected Po/e 2 They 
were extasied with distractions, 
f 2 . intr. To behave as in an ecstasy. Obs. 

1636 W. Dknny in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 15 With seem- 
ing seeing, yet not seeing eyes, .he extasies. 

8. trans. To raise to a high state of feeling ; to 
fill with transport ; now csp. to delight intensely, 
enrapture. Cniefly in pass. ; see Ecstasied. 

*6*4 Heywood Ca/tives v. L in Bullen 0 . PL IV, Thou 
with these woords hast extasyde ray sowle. 1631 — Fair M. 
if West 1. 11 . 1 Wks. 1874 II. 281, I cannot but wonder why 
any fortune should make a man ecstasied* 1660 Character 
Italy 89 She would extasy a foreiner with the sight of her 
stately fabricks. 1864 Neale Seaton. Poems 351 Breathless 
with haste and ecstasied with joy. 1874 T. Hardy Madding 
Crowd II. xx. 33a The crowd was again ecstasied. 
Eoitfttlo (ekiUe tik), a. and sb. (ad. Gr. J«- 
crarutbt, i. stem 4«<rro>. Sc« Ecstasy sb, and -ic.] 
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A. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of trance, catalepsy, mystical 
absorption, stupor, or frenzy (see Ecstasy sb. i, 2, 
3) ; accompanied by or producing these conditions. 
Of persons : Subject to experiences of this kind. 

c »3o M iLToif Petition 43 There doth my sou), .sit Inten- 
sive trance, .and ecstatic nL 1607 C. Lkbuk Snake in Gnus 
(ed. s) 386 The Quakers . . during these Extatick years . . 
were not in a Solid Condition, *7*8 Porx Eloises 319 In 
trance extatic may thy pangs be drowned. 1814 Scon 
Ld. 0/ Islet 11. xxx, Convulsions of extatic trance. i8si 
Joanna Baillik Metr. Leg., Coitem . xxvii. 37 The banded 
Priest's ecstatic art. 1890 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1. 
6a In the ecstatic state, individuality, memory, time, space 
. . all vanish. 

2 . Of the nature of ecstasy or exalted feeling; 
characterized by, or producing intense emotion (now 
chiefly pleasurable emotion). Of persons ; Subject 
to rapturous emotion. (See Ecstasy sb, 4.) 

*«4 H. More Apology 303 Carried quite away in an 
Ecstatick fit of Love ana Joy and transporting Admiration. 
>749 Fiki.dino Tom Jones xvm. xi, Mrs. Miller .. burst 
forth into the most ecstatic thanksgivings to Heaven. 176a 
Falconer Shipxvr. 1. 360 He quivers in extatic pain. 18x3 
H. & J. Smith Horace in Lana. 43 Thy Newgate thefts im. 
part ecstatic pleasure. 1870 Disraeli Lot hair vii. 34 She 
had thrown herself in ecstatic idolatry at the feet of the 
hero of Caprera. 1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ. i. 
9 37. 45 Minds of a visionary and ecstatic nature. 

8. absol. quasw£. rare. 

>748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 35 The man indeed 
at times is all upon the ecstatic. 

B. sb. 1 . One who is subject to fits of ecstasy 
(see Ecstasy sb. 2, 3). 

# 1639 Gauden Tears 0/ Ch. am (D.) Old Hereticks and 
idle Ecstaticks. 1879 Baring-Gould Gertnany II. 190 A 
swarm of . . ecstatics . . spread over the country. 18 . . 
Proctor in Cycl . »$V. I. 433 The childhood and youth of 
an ecstatic. 


2 . pi. Sarcastically used for : Utterances in a 
state of ecstasy or transport ; transports. 

>819 Byron Juan in. xi, Dante's more abstruse ecstatics 
Meant to personify the mathematics. 1863 Sat. Rev . 1 1 Nov. 
616 Ecstatics again, might be spared. 

II Ecata*tie&. [mod.L., f. as prec.] (Sec quot.) 

1870 Carpenter Afent. Phys . n. xix. 689 ‘Kcstaticas/ i.e. 
females of strongly Emotional temperament, who fell into 
a state of profound Reverie. >883 Salmon in Contemp. Rest. 
Oct. S3 1 Abbd Clocquet was able to consult an ecsutica of 
his acquaintance. 

ZSosta*tieal, a. arch. [f. Ecstatic + -al.] « 
Ecstatic. 

x6oo O, E. Repl. Libel 1. 11. 43 Let this lunaticall or ex- 
taticall frier, .forbeare to bragge. 1613 Purchas Ptlgr. hi. 
xv. 330 At the solemne Feasts of Bcllona those sacred ser- 
uants wounded each 'other in an extaticall furie. 16133 
Bp. Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. xii. (1796) III. 397 This was 
not Abraham's or Elihu's extatical sleep, a 1636 Bp. Hall 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxliv, 3 David’s rapture, ex- 
pressed in an ecstatical question of sudden wonder, a 1678 
Woodhkad Holy Living (i88x) 186 Graces, .which some 
saints of God enjoy in extatical. . raptures. 1678 Norris 
Coll. Afisc. (1609) 339 Extatical love .. continually carries 
me out to Good without myself. x66a News Jr. France 5 
If he thinks what he sayes will be reported in the Kings 
hearing . . he grows almost Ecstatical. 

Hence Ecsta tically adv., in an ecstatic manner ; 
in a state of ecstasy. Also + Boata tioalness, 
ecstatic condition. 

1664 H. More Synopsis Profh. 393 Spoken rapturously 
and ecstatically. 1667 Dw, Dial. it. ft 14 (1713) 13* 
Madness is nothing else but an {Ccstaticalness of the Soul. 
1809 W. Irving Knicktrb. (1861) 63 The Dutch discoverers 
. . made certain of the natives most ecstatically drunk. 
t8a4~8 Landor ftnag. Conv, (1846) II. 6. 1 would, .extati- 
cally shed the last drop of my blood for His Holiness, 
188$ Spectator 8 Aug. 1047 Blackwood . , rejoices ecstati- 
cally . . over the downfall of the Gladstone Government, 
f Bcstatize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ecstat-jc 4 -izb.] 
trans. To throw into an ecstasy, ecstasize. 

1654 Gayton Rest. Notes iv. viii. 32a He stood extatu’d 
at that Picture. 


II Eotasia (ekt?izifi). Pathol. [mod.L., as if 
a. Or. *hcra<rl a, f. as next, on the analogy of dveu- 
cBrjoia, etc.] A dilatation. A synonym of 
Aneurism. {Syd. Soc. Lax.) 

1876 tr. IVagnePs Gen. Pathol. 509 Bronchial ectasias 
with intact or ulcerated mucous membrane. 

II S*Ctasi8. [mod.L., a. Gr. Ixrcurir, f. hrrelveiv, 
{. be out 4- reive tv to stretch.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

17 06 Phillips, Ketosis , Extension or Stretching out. In 
Grammar a Figure whereby a short Syllable is extended 
or made long. 17x3 in Kersey. >7*1-1800 in Bailey ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

2 . Pathol. Any morbid condition characterized 
by a state of dilatation. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Eetenio (ektenik), a. [f. Gr. ksertvAft strained, 
f. iftreivetv to stretch out + -ic.] Epithet applied 
to the phenomena, otherwise called 'mesmeric' 
or hypnotic, considered as produced by a state of 
strained attention. 

>88o Ch. Times 17 Feb. 104 Manifestation* . , psychic, 
biological, odylic, ectenic. 

Xoteron, -onto, bad forms of Ecdkror, -or io. 

1873 Mivart Eletn. Anal. vii. 237 The common term 
Ectcron is applied to both structures. 1881 — Cat 97 
The teeth, .in part are ecteron k. 


EctttluaoM (ekte^moid), a. [f. Ecto- + Eth- 
moid.] 1 A term for the prefrontal of the fish, or 
of the lateral ethmoidal mass, with upper and 
middle turbinals in man 9 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

>88s Parker in Trans . Linn. Soc. II. in. 171 This Is the 
prefrontal or ectethmoid [bone]. 

II Sothlipsis (ekbli’psis). Prosody . [mod.L., a. 
Gr. Mknfas, f. Mklfjeiv, f. 4 * out 4- Qkl&uv to rub, 
squeeze.] (See quot. 1880.) 

>657 [. Smith Afytt . Rhet. 175 Ecthlipsi* . . a striking 
oul It is a figure of Prosodia, especially when iM) with 
his vowel is taken away, the next word beginning with a 
vowel. 1678 in Phillips. 1713 in Kersey. 1880 Roby 
School Lai. Gr. | 941 Kcthhpsis % crushing out, in verse, of 
a syllable ending in m before an ensuing vowel. 

II Eothyma (ekterm&). Pathol. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. beWua, f. bcOvav 1 to break out as heat or 
humours' (Liddell Sc Scott). * By some it'is looked 
upon as the same as Impetigo' ( Syd, . Soc. Lex.). 

>834 M. Good Study 0/ Med, (ed. 4) IV. 497 In Ecthyma 
the pustules are seldom numerous. 

Hence Bothjmatoiui a. 

1861 Bumrtkad Fen. Dis. (1879) 359 The ecthymatous 
form is nothing more than a chancroid. 

Soto- (e’kttf), repr. Gr, faro, -stem of 4 *r< 5 f adv., 
outside ; employee! as comb, form in many com- 
pounds of mod. formation, as Boto-tolAZt [Gr. 
0 kaar 6 t sprout], see quot. B‘Oto-ealoa'&eal <2., 
see quot. and Calcankal. Boto-oondylold [Gr. 
k 6 v&v\os knuckle hr >011)], see quot. B>oto-on nsl- 
form a., see quot. and Cuneiform. Bctocyat 
[Gr. x6<rr-if bag], see quot. and Cyst. Bcto- 
Atrm [Gr. Mpf*a skin], the outer layer of the 
blastoderm, also called epiblast\ also, a term ap- 
plied to the outer layer of the body of the Coelente- 
rata; hence Botodermal a., Botodermlo a. 
B cto-me tatarse [mod.L. metatarsus the bones 
between the tarsus and the toes], see quot. for 
Edo-calcaneal. B oto-par aaite, see quot. 1861 ; 
hence B oto-paraal'tio a. B ctoplaam [Gr. 
ir khapa something moulded or formed], see quot. ; 
hence Bctoplaamlc a. Boto-proctoua a. [(ir. 
vpej/erdt anus, rump], belonging to the Ectoproda, 
an order of Polyzoa having tne anus outside the 
mouth-tentacles. B : oto-pte a ryfold a. [see Ptery- 
goid], see quot. S'oto-aaro. Zool. [Gr. a&pf, 
<rapK- 6 t flesh], the outer transparent Barcode-layer 
of certain rhizopods such as the Amceba. Boto- 
sto ats [on the analogy of Gr. ^barwau, f. borlov 
bone], an external growth of bone. Botosoon 
(//. -a) [Gr. (wov animal], see quot. 

>864 Webster, *Edo.blast, the Membrane composing the 
walls of a cell. 18*4 Owen in Circ. Sc. \c. 18651 H* 74/a 
There are three calcaneal processes .. the third, called 
** ectocalcaneal', from behind the ectocondyloid cavity and 
the ectomctatarse. Ibid. 74/1 The #< ectocondyloid ’ surface. 
Ibid. 68/3 A smaller ossicle, .is the ** ectocuneiform*. 1873 
Mivart Rlem. Anat. v. 308 The ecto • cuneiform may 
enormously preponderate over the other cuneiforms as in 
the Horse. *880 A thenmum 33 Oct. 536/1 Each individual 
of a colony of Polyzoa is encased in a cell known as the 
*cctocy*t. i86x J. R. Grkknr Man. A him. Kingd., C orient. 
11 The *ectodcrm growing from within outwards. *879 tr. 
If aecker s Extol Alim I. m. 67 The upper germ-layer, from 
which the outer skin and the flesh proceed, Huxley named 
Ecto-dcrm, or Outer layer. "v" Uxlky Aunt. Jnv . An. 
i. 55 The ^ectodermal cell* constitute the epidermis (ccderon). 
>877 Foster Text Ah. Physiol, iii. 74 The junction of the 
^ectodermic muscular process (in Hydra ] with the body 
of its cell. *861 Hulmr tr. Moguin-Tandon 11. vi. 301 
Those Parasites which derive their nourishment from tne 
skin . . have . . been named . . "Ectoparasites. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. lnxt. An. iv. 103 Balatro [is] an ectoparasite, upon 
oligochastous Annelids. 1870 Rolleston Anim. LUe 
Introd. 43 The Myxinoids. .arc. ,*ecto-parasitic. >883 I. E. 
Ady in Knowl. 15 June 355/3 Iu [Amoeba's] jelly-like body 
becomes faintlyparcellea out into an outer firm (* ectoplasm) 
and an inner soft (endoplasm) layer. 188a Vines Sachs' Bot. 
583 Two cells . . separated . . by an * ectoplasmic layer . . of 
protoplasm. 1877HUXLRY Anat. Inv. An. viii. 460 The 
characteristic polypidc of the "ectoproctous Polyzoa is a 
structure developed from the cystid 187a Mivart F.lem. 
Anat. 131 The bony palate may be enriched by the addition 
. . of two extra bones the "ecto-pterygoid and the ento- 
pterwoid. >877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. ii 94 Beneath 
this lies a thick cortical layer ( # ectosarc) distinguished by its 
clearness and firmness from the semifluid central substance 
(endosarc). i860 Mayne Exp. Lex., • Ectoeoon , a general 
term for those parasitic insects . . that infest the surface, or 
external part of the body, in distinction from the Entozoa. 

II EotO'pift. Pathol. [mod.L. ectopia , f. Gr. 
f xtow- or, adj. f. ite out f rdir-of place.] * Displace- 
ment ; anomaly of situation or relation ' {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 1847 In Craig; aod In mod. Dicta. 

1; Eotrcpion, -nzn. Pathol. [mod.L. ectro- 
pium , Gr. Inrpbwiov , f. Ik out 4 rpfweiv to turn ] 
‘An outward bending; especially applied to the 
condition in which the eyelid folds on itself, so 
that the conjunctival surface becomes external; 
eversion of the eyelid 9 {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1683 Cooke Marroxv 0/ Chirurg. (ed. 4) n. | Hi. 154 Ec- 
tropion is when the lower eyelid is fallen down. 1736 in 
Bailey. 1731 in Chambers C ycl. 1873 H.Walton Du. Eye 
697 Ectropium is common in the undW, and very uncommon 
in the tipper eyelid. *878 T. Bryant Preset. Surg. 1. 345 
Eetropion signifies an everted condition of the lid. 
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Sotrotio (ektrrtik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. fxT/wnxot 
pertaining to alx>rtion, lirr it peter aeiv to miscarry.] 

4 Term formerly applied to medicines and agenin 
which cause abortion of the foetus. Also applies! 
to medicines or modes of treatment which tend 
to produce the abortion or sudden cutting short 
of a disease’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Flint Prim'. Med, (1880) 1039 The local treatment 
[In small pox] embraces measures to render the eruption 
abortive on the face, or to prevent the disfiguration caused 
bvpittinff. The treatment for this end is called ectrotic. 
Eotylotic (cktilp tik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. 
Gr. l*Tvkom* 6 s t (. kKrvkb-uv, recorded in sense of 
'swell out into a callus', but here taken as mean- 
ing ‘to remove warta’, f. 4# out 4- riJAcif wart.] 
(See quots.) 

1736 Bailey, Ectylotnks , remedies proper to consume nrnl 
eat off callus's, warts and other excrescences found 011 the 
flesh. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. >847 Craig Eetylotn, 
having a tendency to remove callosities or indurations of 
the skin. 1864 in Webster. 

XSetypal (cktipkl), a. [f. next + -Ab.] Of or 
pertaining to an ectype ; of the nature of an ectype 
or copy ; opposed to archetypal. 

1641 R. C. union of Christ k Ch. 3 Material! things arc 
but Kttypall Resemblances and Imitations of suiriluall 
things, a 1711 Ken Hymnoth. Wks. 1731 111 . hi Ectvpal 
Salem here is in their Eye, The Model of Archetypal on 
high. >803 Corrik Theol. in Em vet. Metro f. 857/1 A common 
division [of Theology], .used to be. .1, Archetypal Theology, 

. .3. Ectypal,. .derived from the former. 

IiQtype (ektaip). fad. (ir. tierv won, neut. of 
iorvwof worketl in relief, f. 4* out 4* riiwos figure.] 

1 1 . An impression (in wax, clay, etc.) of a seal 
or medal. ? Obs. in lit. sense. 

1 66a Phillip* Prefi, Retype, a thing taken out of another 
Copy. >697 Evelyn Numism. v. 1 96 Sent the Ectype of 
a Medal to Sir Robt. Cotton. >73* in Chambers Cycl. 

b. fig. A copy, reproduction ; esp. as opposed 
to archetype or prototype . 

1646 J. Hall Poems 1. 48 Thine own ectype Brownrigge. 
169a Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 10 It is an Kciypc or 
Exemplification of the Everlasting Covenant. 1690 Lot he 
Hum. Und. 11. xxxi. I169O sis The Complex Ideas of Sub. 
stances are Ectypcs, Copies too; but not perfect ones. 171a 
Wollaston Relur. Nat. iii. 33 The true eayi»cs of their 
originAls >846 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's Irks. 771 To 
subordinate . . the prototype to the ectype. 

2 . Arc hit. An object in relievo or embossed. 

1876 Gwilt Arckit. Gloss. 

Zfotypogr&phy (ektipp grfifi). [f. Gr. Urvwo s 
(see Lctypk) 4 - ypa<pla a writing ] (See quot.) 

airholt Diet. Terms Art s.v., A mode of etching 
by which the lines arc raised on the plate instead of sunk 
in. Ibid. 179 [In ectypographyj the lights are ctiheddn 
and the lines of the design left standing in relief, similar to 
the letters of type-founders. 

II £0U (ric/r). [Fr. : originally ' shield ’ L sets- 
turn ; according to Littr£ so called because it bore 
on one face 3 fleurs-de-lis, like a heraldic shield.] 

A French silver coin ; commonly regarded as 
equivalent to the English 'crown’. Now used in 
France as a name for the five-franc piece. 

I'he relation of the /< u to the livre, and its actual value, 
varied greatly at different periods. There was also a gold 
6cu, similarly variable in nominal and actual value. 

1704 Royal Proclam. 18 June in Lend. Gas. No. 4030/1 
Ecu's of France, or Silver Lewis. .Four Shillings and Six 
Pence. 187a Jevons Money xii. 145 The coinage of 6cus . . 
hod been left unrestricted. 

t Eculee. Obs. rare ~ l . FOF. ecu lee 9 ad. L. 
ecjuuleus rack, dim. of equus horse.] (See quot.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 153/1 A11 instrument named eculec 
of which two endes stonde on the ground and ii upward 
lyke Saynt Andrews crosse. 

Ecumenacy, -io, -ical, -ioity : sec CEcumen*. 
Eczema ( e kzfmfi). Pathol. [Gr. f. 

4 *(i-f<)', f. 4 # out 4* (i~€iv to boil.] ' An acute, or 
chronic, non-contagious, simple inflammation of 
the skin, characterized by the presence of itching 
papules and vesicles which discharge a serous Aula, 
or dry up * {Syd. Soc. I ax.). There are many kinds 
of eczema ; a form occurring in cattle {E. epizooti- 
cum ), is known as ‘ the foot and mouth disease ’. 

>783 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Eczema, a name given by the 
antient physicians, to any hery pustule on the skin. 1884 
St. James s Gaz. 34 Apr. 5 Animals . . may communicate 
disease . . though . . not suffering from . eczema themselves. 
Hence Bcsa matoas a Bcaa matoualy adv. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 19 Oct. 4 A family drank the milk 
[from a cow having the foot and mouth disease] undiluted, 
and are now suffering from an eczematous condition of the 
lips, tongue, and palute. 1876 Dumring Du. Skin 165 The 
eczcmatously diseased tissues. 

+ Ed. a. Obs. rare. Only in super l . odist or 
eddist. [Of uncertain origin ; it has been identi- 
fied with the OE. iad happy (cf. Kadi, Eadnesr), 
but the latter appears to be a spurious word 
evolved from corrupt readings. Perh. edfidst may 
be a scribal error for oddist , which occurs elsewhere 
in the poem.] ? Distinguished in war. 

ci 400 Destr. Ttyy 5324 Erculcs, bat honerable, edist of 
my knighte*. Ibid. 5950 Ector, .eddist of knightea. 

t Bd-, prefix, OE. */- = OHG. U{a, id - (MGIi. 
I/8-, it mod.G. dial, it-), ON. td-, Goth, id-, 
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again, backwards ( - L. re-). Frequent in OE. ; 
a few examples survived into ME. ; see Edbots, 
Edobow, Edhalde. 

-ed, suffix the formative of the pa. pple. of 
wk. vbs., nod in OE. the forms -ed, -ad, -od (-ud), 
where the vowel represents (though not with uni- 
form consistency) the thematic suffix characteristic 
of the class to which the vb. belongs ; the ppl. 
suffix proi>er being - d :-OTeut. -do - OAryan -to- ; 
cf. Gr. vbl. adjs. in - t 6 s , and L. pples. in - tus . In 
some OE. vbs. the suffix is addea immediately to 
the root-syllable, and therefore appears without 
preceding vowel as - d \ or after a voiceless cons, 
as -/ ; e. g. in scald Sold, f. saltan to Sell, boht 
Bought, f. byegan to Buy. In ME. the several 
vowel led forms of the suffix (where they were not 
contracted) were levelled to - ed (- id , - yd), and 
this -ed is in most cases still retained in writing, 
although the pronunc. is now normally vowelless 
(d), or after voiceless cons, (t), as In robed (rJ»bd), 
hoped (hJttpt). The full pronunc. (ed) regularly 
occurs in ordinary speecn only in the endings 
-ted, -ded\ but it is frequently required by the 
metre of verse, and is still often used in the public 
reading of the Bible and the Liturgy, A few 
words, such as blessed , cursed, beloved which arc 
familiar chiefly in religious use, have escaped the 
general tendency to contraction when used as 
adjs. ; and the adjectival use of learned is dis- 
tinguished by its pronunc. (l 5 \xned) from its use 
as simple pple. ( 15 jtml). From 16th to 18th c. the 
suffix, when following a voiceless cons, (preceded 
by a cons, or a short vowel), was often written 
in accordance with the pronunc., as in jumpt , 
7 vhipt, stept . This is still practised by some 
writers, but is not now in general use. Where, 
however, a long vowel in the vb.-stem is shortened 
in the pple., as in crept , slept , the spelling with -t 
is universal. Some pples. have a twofold spell- 
ing, according as the vowel is shortened or not in 
pronunc. ; e.g. leapt (lept), and leaped (l/pt). 

In several other classes of instances the -ed of early ME. 
has undergone subsequent contraction (in the inflected 
forms, however, this process had already begun in OE.) : 
c. g. the endings «ied, - ted became ii(d, -t{t, os in bledui, 
mod. bled, for OE. bUded (see Bleed v\ set{t. mod. set, for 
OK. seted (see Sett,); after L n, r, the ending -ded has 
often become os in gilt, sent, girt ; and in certain cases 
/, m, n at the end of a verb-stem cause the suffix -ed to be- 
come -t, as in spilt, unkempt , burnt . These contractions 
occur only in the older words of the language, and many 
of the words in which they are found have parallel forms 
without contraction, in most cases with some difference of 
meaning or use. The Sc form of - ed is -#/, with which cf. 
such cany ME. forms as -i-nempnet named, i-crunrt crowned, 
though these belong chiefly to extreme southern dialects. 

a. The suffix was (chiefly in 15th, 16th, and 
17th c.) added to adapted forms of L. pules., 
the intention being to assimilate these words in 
form to the native words which they resembled in 
function ; c.g. acquisited , situated \ versed (sine). 
Similarly, the ppl. adjs. in -ate, ad. L. - dtus , com- 
mon in mod. scientific nomenclature, have usually 
parallel forms in -ated, without difference in mean- 
ing ; e, g. bipinnate(d ), dentate(d). 

3. It is possible that some of the adjs. formed 
by the addition of -ed to sbs. may be examples of 
this suffix rather than of -ed 2 . The apparent in- 
stances of this which can be traced hack to OE., 
however, are found to belong to the latter. 

-6d, suffix' 1 , OE.- ede «OS. -$di (not represented 
elsewhere in Teut., though ON. had adjs. simi- 
larly f. sbs., with ppl. form and i- umlaut, as 
eygSr eyed, hynrdr homed) OTeut. type -ddjo-, is 
appended to sbs. in order to form adjs. connoting 
the possession or the presence of the attribute or 
thing expressed by the sb. The function of the 
suffix is thus identical with that of the Lat. ppl. 
suffix -tus as used in caudatus tailed, auritus 
eared, etc. ; and it is possible that the Teut. -Mjo- 
may originally have been f. •Mo- (see -jcd*), the 
suffix of pa. pples. of vbs. in •djan formed upon 
sbs. In mod.Eng., and even in ME., the form affords 
no means of distinguishing between the genuine 
examples of this suffix and those ppl. adjs. m -kd 1 
which are ultimately f. sbs. through unrecorded 
vbs. Examples that have come down from OE. 
are ringed OE. hringede, hooked OE. hbcedt , 
etc. The suffix is now added without restriction 
to any sb. from which it is desired to form an adj. 
with the sense ‘possessing, provided with, char- 
acterized by* (something) ; e.g. in toothed \ booted, 
wooded moneyed \ cultured \ diseased, jaundiced, 
etc., and in parasynthetic derivatives, as dark- 
eyed. seven-hilled , leather-aproned, etc. In bigoted, 
crabbed, dogged, the suffix has a vaguer meaning. 


(Groundless objections have been made to the use 
of such words by writers ignorant of the history 
of the language : see quot.) In pronunciation 
this suffix follows the same rules as -id 1 . 

*779 Johnson Gray Wks. IV. 309 There has of late arisen 
a practice of giving to adjectives derived from substantives, 
the termination ofparticipies : such as the * cultured 'plain 
. . but I was sorry to see in the lines of a scholar like Cray, 
the ‘honied * spring. 183s Cole judge Table-T. (1836) 271, 
I regret to see that vile and barbarous vocable talented . . 
The formation of a participle passive from a noun U a licence 
that nothing but a very peculiar felicity can excuse. 

Ed&ciOT&t (fd^i'/as), a. [f. L. eddei- (nom. edax), 
f. edbt to eat + -oua,] 

1 . Of or relating to eating ; devoted to eating, 
voracious. Now chiefly humorous. 

1809 I. Taylor Enthus. viii. 199 Our . . high-toned irrita- 
bility, edacious appetites, and pampered constitutions. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. ix. vliL 135 Who shall judge 
him ?•— transcendent King of edacious Flunkies. a 1866 R, 
Chamhrrs Ess. Scr. it. 183 His edacious peculiarities — 
whether . .he was. . most partial to lamb or turkey, 
b. fig. Greedy, eager. 

2865 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. V. xtu. v. 6a These words Hynd- 
ford listened to with an edacious solid countenance. 1866 
— Remits. (1881) I. 259 A hardy little figure, of edacious 
energetic physiognomy. 

2 . Said of time. (After L. tempus edax rerum.) 

1819 H. Busk Banquet* 1. 372 Edacious^Time has alj^hU 


works consumed. 


1 Lowell Bigbrw P. Scr. 11. 31 Con- 


cord Bridge had long since yielded to the edacious tooth 
of Time. 1869 PallMatlG. ' 


8 Apr. 4 Edacious Time too 


visibly devours her last charm. 

Edacity (fdre’slti). [f. as prec. + -ty.] 

1 . The quality of being edacious ; capacity for 
eating ; good appetite. Now chiefly humorous . 

x6s6 Bacon Sylva § 972 The Wolf is a Beast of great 
Edacitic and Digestion. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple tsl. 11. 
xxxix, If those pipes windings .. Should not refrain too 
much edacitic. 1684 tr. Lionet's Merc . Compit . xvm, 613 
Edacity in the Small Pox is usually an ill Sign. 28*3 New 
Month. Mag. VII. 335 He has vivacity, edacity, and bi- 
bacity. 2854 Badham Halieut . 516 Ulysses’ edacity is com- 
petently attested in the Odyssey. 

t 2 . Corrosive quality, destructive power. Obs. 

1657 Tomlinson Renous Disp. 146 Lest the noxious 
quality of the air or edacity of heat spoyl their qualities. 

t Edft’d, int. Obs . [Cf. Adad, Adod, Edod, 
Egad, Ecod.] 

2720 Brit. Apollo III. a8 1/1 Add and tdad is only a 
mincing of by G—d. 

Edtfphodont (cd&fodpnt), a. Pafaonl. [ad. 
mod.L. edaphodus (- odont -), f. Gr. i&cupos floor + 
bSovs, Mvt-os tooth ; the name was given by Buck- 
land on account of the shape of the teeth.] 

A fish of the fossil genus Edaphodus, remains 
ol which are found in deposits ranging from the 
Cretaceous to the Eocene. 

2854 Owen in Circ. Sc (<r 1865) II. 97/2 The cylindrical 
dental masses of the. .edaphodont fishes. 

t E‘dbot«. Obs . rare. [f. Ed- + Boot 
R estitution, amends, satisfaction. 

<72325 Shoreham 32 Pcnaunce heth maneres thre, Thor} 
sor!)e, schryfte, ana cdbote. Ibid. 36 Wanne man hys re- 
pentaunt i-schrivc, He schold don eubote. 

I) Edda (c*da). [ON.; usually identified with 
Edda the name of the great-grandmother in the 
ON. poem * Rigsjml * (see Vigf. and Powell Corpus 
Poet. Bor , II. 514) ; others consider it to be f. bOr 
poetry.] The name given to two distinct Icelandic 
books : 

a- By Icelandic poets of 15th c. applied to ol miscellaneous 
handbook to # Ieel poetry, containing prosodic and gram- 
matical treatises, with quotations ana prose paraphrases of 
myths from old poems. This work (partly written by the 
Icelandic historian Snorre Sturluson c 2330) has since 2643 
been commonly called Snorre’* Edda, or the Younger or 
Prose Edda. 

b. A collection (made c isoo) of ancient ON. poems on 
mythical and traditional subjects. The names ‘Elder or 
Poetic Edda’, ‘Edda of Saemund', were applied to this 
work by Biorn of Sk&rdsA, who erroneously ascribed its 
compilation to the Icelandic historian Smtnund (d, 1133), 

2771 Macphkrjjom Introd. Hist. Gt. Brit. 180 Neither 
does the Islnndic Edda. .supply that defect. 2840 Carlyle 
Heroes (2858) 296 Edda, a word of uncertain etymology, is 
thought to signify Ancestress. 2868 Reader 3 Mar. 332/3 
The Elder (or Poetic) Edda is a volume of very old mytho- 
logical And, heroic lays. 2875 Whitney Life Lang. x. 282 
The Edda is the purest and most abundant source of know- 
ledge for primitive Germanic conditions. 

Hence Eddado, S*ddlo a., of or pertaining to 
the Kddas ; resembling the contents of the Eddas. 

2868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. Introd. 41 No Eddie or 
other Manuscripts, .are older than, .the X3tn century. 2884 
Athenaeum 30 Aug, 367/1 African and Australian myths al- 
most ns Eddaic . . may be quoted. 2883 Vice. & Powell 
Corp, Poet. Bor . I. ioi I’here are not one but many mytho- 
logics in the Eddie poems. 

Eddas, var. of Eddoes. 

Edder (e*dw), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also 8-9 
e&ther. [Of doubtful etymology ; some have 
identified^ it with OE. eodor, edcr enclosure « OHG. 
etar, ON. j altar r edge, border.] Osiers, hazel- 
rods, or other light flexible wood, used for inter- 
lacing the stakes of a hedge at the top. Also in 
Stake and edder (eat her) fence . Hence I'ddsr v . ; 
also etfeer* tram . to interlace or bind (a hedge) 


at the top with osiers, etc. 14 dsring vbl. sb., 
a. the action of the verb ; b. concr \ the materials 
used in the operation. 

[Beowulf 2038 Mcarat . . on flat teon In under eoderas. 
a 2000 wanderer (Gr.-Wdicker) 77 Stondafl . . hryOge 5 a 
ederas.] 2533 Fitzherb. Hush, f 136 Whan thou haste made 
thy hedge and eddered it well, than take thy mall agayne 
and dryuc downe thy edderinges. 1577 Tusser H usb . xxxiii. 
(1878) 73 Save edder and stake, strong hedge to make. 2684 
Spelman Gloss. s.v. Etarchartea, Angli ..hoc ipsum the 
edar and cthar appellantes. 1713 Bradley Fam. Viet. II. 
s.v. Quickset , Edder . . is to bind the Top of the Stakes in 
with some small long Poles, or Sticks on each Side. 2784- 
2825 A. Young Ann. Agric. VII. 35 The stake and eather 
fence, for new made fences, is the cheapest. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 636 Hurdles, fagots, 
stakes and edders. 2863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Et hiring is running a line of hazel, or other 
flexible rods, intertwiningly along the top of a hedge. 

Edder, obs. and dial. var. of Adder j(M, Eider. 
Edders, var. of Eddoks. 

Eddish (edij). Forms : (? 1 edisc, -esc), 6-7 
edysohe, -ysshe, -iah, 6-8 etch(e, 7-8 eadish 
(7 ©ah), (9 dial, eddige, hedditoh), 7- eddish. 
See also Eabah, Akrxsh. [Of obgcure etymology. 

Usually identified with OE. edisc park or enclosed pasture 
(glossed vivarium), with which cf. OE. yddisc, rendering 
L. supellex, supellectile , ? household stuff. It is difficult 
to sec how the meaning of the OE. word could have given 
rise to the mod. sense of eddish, which, though widely 
diffused in dialects, has not been traced further back than 
the 25th c. ; and the assumption that ‘aftergrowth’ is the 
unrecorded primary sense of OE. edisc ‘park’ appears too 
hazardous. The current derivation from OE. ta- * again ’ 
suits the modem sense, but (even if this sense were demon- 
strated for OE.) involves difficulties with regard to form.] 

f 1 . OE. edisc : A park or enclosed pasture for 
cattle. 

a 700 Eptnal Gloss. 147 Broel, edisc [Corpus 334 Broel, 
edisc, deortuun]. 778 Ags. Charter in Sweet O . E. Texts 
437 Age llum qui dicitur tatan edisc. 8aa Ibid. aa 8 Greotan 
cdesces lond. a 1000 Ags. Ps. xeix. [c.J 3 We his folc 
syndan and his facie sceap, ba he on his edisce ealle afedde. 
2 . a. Grass (also clover, etc.) which grows 
again ; an aftergrowth of grass after mowing (in 
first quot. perhaps ‘ brushwood *). b. Stubble ; 
a stubble-field. 

2468 Medulla Gram, in Promp. Parv. 136 Frutex, a 
stylce, a yerde, and buske, vnderwode, or edaysche. 15*3 
Fitzherbert Surv. 2 Yet hath the lorde the Edysshe and 
the aftermathe. 2373 Tusser Husb. xviii. (1878) 43 Soile 
perfectly knowe, cr edUh ye sowe. 2634 W. Wood New 
Eng. Prosp. 1. iv, There is little edish or after-pasture. 2669 
Worlidgk Syst. Agric. (1681) 335 Eddish, Eadish, Etch, 
Ersh or Eegrass, the latter Pasture, or Grass that comes 
after Mowing or Reaping, a ijmB Br. Kennett Lansdowne 
MS. 2033 in Promp. Parv , 135 note, Eddish, roughing* or 
aftermath in meadows, but more properly the stubble or 
gratten in com-ficlds. 1744-50 W, Ellis Mod. Husbandtn. 
v. i, 101 Eddishes, stubble-fields. 2795 Vancouver Agric. 
Survey Essex 50 The bean ctche well cleaned in the 
autumn and sown again with wheat ; a small portion of 
these etches are occasionally sown with tares. 2830 Boston 
(Line.) Gazette 29 Oct., Pastures have been abundant and 
the eddishes luxuriant. 1863 Lane. Fents 33 Owd Ned 
had gone . . a-helpen. .t* hcawse ther hedditch. 1880 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh . IVord-bk. 3. v., The young beks han broke 
into the clover eddish. 

b. « Eatage. 

1843 Ed. Abinger 23 Mceson «* 1 Velsb/s Rep. LX 1 1 , The 
action is brought. . for the eddish or eatage of a field. 

8. attrib., as in eddish-grass \ eddish-cheese, 
cheese made from the milk of cows fed on the 
aftermath; eddiah-orop (see quot. 1863); + ed- 
dish-hen [f, OE. edisc ; see 1], a quail. 

c 8a< Vesp. Psalter dv. [cv.] ao Bcdun fimsc & : worn him 
edesenen. <22300 E. E. Psalter civ.[cv.] 40 fm asked, 
and come be edissehenne. 26x0 Markham Masterp, 1. 
xxxv. 68 Eadish grasse , . in some countries is called after- 
maths. 1615 — Eng. Housew. 11. vi (1668) *« Touching 
your Eddish cheese, or Winter cheese. x86s Whvte-Mxl- 
ville Mkt. Hard. 267 A ham . . an Eddish cheese, and a 
few other trifles. 2863 Morton Cycl. Agric . (E. D. S.) 
Eddish-crop (Ess.) is a grain crop after grain* 

Bddit, var. of Adit, a watercourse. 

2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (18x3) 79 The eddits that 
are token up from the several streams. 

Eddoes (c d<?uz). Also ©does, eddas, edders, 
eddy (in eddy-root ). [An African word, from the 
language of the Gold Coast.] * The tuberous stems 
of various araceous plants, as Colocasia esculenta 
. . Caladium bicolor, etc.* (Treas. Bot .). Eddy- 
root : the root of the taro (Colocasia macrorhi%a). 

*68* Burton Engl. Empire America x. 142 Carrots, 
Potatoes, and Edoes, a substantial wholesome nourishing 
Root. 17 50 G. Hughes Barbados 227 The different species of 
Eddas are distinguished into the blue Eddas, the scratching 
Eddas, and the roasting Eddas. 1771*84 Cook Voy. (2790) 
VI. doss Extensive plantations, consisting of the taro or 
eddy root, and sweet potatoes. 1803 TT Winterbottom 
Sierra Leone I. iv. 64 note, Eddoes, arum sagittm folium, 
have been introduced by the Nova Scotian settlers. 1841 
Orderson Creol. IL xo Yams, potatoes, and eddoes. 
t Eddre, Obs. Forms: 1 £dre, 6dre, ad- 
dre, 3 eddre. [OE. kdre - OFris. eddere, eddre, 
OHG. Adara, adra (Du., Ger. ader), OSw. dbra 
(Sw. ddra) :-OTeut. +&ltrdn - ; cogn. w. ON. &C-r 
(repr. OTeut type *tbdi-t), of same meaning ; the 
ur. frop heart, f rpov belly, may be ultimately 
connected.] A bloodvessel, vein. 
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Biawu/fwqfa (Or.) Swat aetlrum tprong forfl under (ex*, 
c mm Ags. Pt. lxxUItJ. *7 (Or.) W*run mine *dra call® 
toiysde. m smi Ancr. R. *58 Men. .hudefl ham hwon heo 
beo 5 listen blod on one erm eddre. a 1300 Vox 4 Wolf 41 
loh have hem lelen eddre blod. 

Eddy (c diV sb. Also 5 Sc. ydy, 6-7 ©die, 
ed dee, -io. (Of unknown history ; app. first re- 
corded in 1 5th c. ; if of Eng. origin, the sense seems 
to point to connexion witn Ed*; cf. ON. iOa of 
Sffm f meaning.] 

L 'The water that by some interruption in its 
course, runs contrary to the direction of the tide 
or current’ (Adm. Smyth) ; a circular motion in 
water, a small whirlpool. 

a 14U Houlats lxiv, The barde. .socht wattlr to wesche 
him thar out in ane ydy. 1553 Brrndb Q. Curtins 24s 
(K.) Suche as . . escaped theire enemies, were . . drowned 
wyth . . the eddies of the streame. 1663. Manley Grotins' 
Loru-C. Warn *31 The strong eddy or Whirlepoole of the 
ght it Into the Trench. 1664 T. Burnet Th . 


, brought i 
x Tho 


River 

Earth I. 131 Those great eddees . . that suck into them . . 
whatever comes within their reach. 1717 Thomson Spring 
816 The madness of the straiten'd stream Turns In ulacK 
eddies round. 1810 Scott Lady of L. in. vii, The wheel- 
ing eddies boil. i88e White Naval Archit. 449 It is 
blunt tails rather than blunt noses that cause eddies. 

2 . transf. Wind, fog, dust, etc. moving in a 
similar way ; a circular movement of wind, etc. 
1815 Elpkinstone A cc. Caubuljtl^a) 1 . 173 Rain, .brought 


3.M 
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1791 G. Morris in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rtv. (1853) IV. 413 
There is in the current of their affairs a strong eddy or 
counter tide. 1817 Coleridge Btog. Lit. 147 An eddy of 
criticism. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xlviii, The lightest 
wave of thought shall lisp, The fancy's tendered eddy 
wreathe. i8ii Stanley Westm. Ab. iii. 139 These are but 
the eddies of the royal history. >875 Farrar Seekers 11. iv. 
231 In the mighty eddies of an unseen, mysterious agency. 

4 . Comb., as eddy -breeze, -current, < stream , - tide ; 
eddy-rook (sec quot.) ; eddy-water (also eddy, 
Adm. Smyth), the acad water under a ship's 
counter. Also Eddy-wind. 

1799 Naval Chron. I. a 50 *Eddy breezes from a hilly shore. 
1600 Hakluyt Voy. HI. 891 (K.) From tho Cape to Vir- 
ginia . . are none but *eddie currents. 1877 A. G keen Phys. 
Geol. iv. 1 1. 194 Rock possessing this [Current-Bedding] 
structure is sometimes called * Eddy ’Rock by quarrymen and 
well-sinkers. 1715 Da Fok Voy. round W. (1840) 35a They 
would rather have an "eddy stream against them. 1607 
Cart. Smith Seaman* t Gram. x. 48 An *Eddie tide is where 
the water doth runne backe contrary to the tide. 1887 Pail 
Mall G. a3 Aug. 8/a Owing to the eddy tide these opera- 
tions were not attended with success. 

Eddy (e-di), v. [f. prec. sb.l 

1 . intr. To move in an eddy or eddies : said 
properlv of water and objects borne on water; 
also of air, vapour, etc., and transf . of birds on 
the wing. 


1810 Scott Lady o/L . 1. xvil, Eddying in almost viewless 
wave. The weeping willow twig to lave. 18x3— Trier m. 
111. vii, The unwonted sound, Eddying in echoes round and 
round. 1833 Marryat P. Simple ( 1867) 138 The wind was 
high, .sweeping in the rain in every direction as it eddyed 
to and fro. 1844 Mem. Babylonian Fees* II. 91 I*rge 
hunmy eagles . . eddying far above into the regions of air. 
18 30 Kane Arct. ExpT. II. xxviii. 285 A flat cake of ice 
eddied round near the floe wc were upon, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. f. | 14. 97 The vapour . . eddying wildly in the air. 

2 . tram. To whirl round in eddies. Also with 
in : to collect as into an eddy (rare). 

i7*> Thomson Autumn 32a The circling mountains eddy 
in From the bare wild the dissipated storm. 1838 Sat . 
Rev. VI. xxa/x How are we to tell that a comet, .may not 
got eddyed (so to speak)by some great planet ? 1878 Smiles 
Robt. Dick iv. a8 The water is churned and eddied about. 
Eddying (e*di,ii)), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 4 - -inoL] 
The action of the vb. Eddy : moving in circles, 
whirling. In quois. transf. and fig. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit . aao An eddying instead of pro- 
gression of thought* 1830 Tennyson Ode to Mem. ii, The 
eddying of her garments caught from thee The light of thy 
great presence. 188 6 A tkensevm xo July 39/1 The twistings 
and eddying* of the political current. 

E*ddying 9 /fit- a. [f. as prec. + -INO *.] Mov- 
ing in eddies ; full of eddies. 

*837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) II. ix. 197 The 
eddying wind has kept them [the roofslhare at the bleak 
corners. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. v. 158 From Lycia where 
the eddying Xanthus runs. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social. 
2 . x6 The eddying vapours * . had been mingling . . in end- 

Eddyle** (e*dil 6 s), a. [f. Eddy sb. 4 -libs.] 
Without eddies, tranquil ; *\%ofig. 

sdas G. Sandy* Ovid's Met. v. (iM) 104 A silent streame 
I found, All eddflesse, perspicuous to the ground. >86e R. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. 4 Art 485 To mortify the body, and 
still the mind into eddyless meditation. 

Jlcidf-root : see s.v. Eddokb. 

E ddy-wind. A wind that moves in an eddy. 

s6e6 Cast. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 17 A gust, a 
storme. .an eddy wind. 1647 Ward Simp. C abler 90 Men 
. . that are weather-waft up and down with every eddy-wind 
of every new doctrine. 1697 Drydrn Virg. Georg. 1. 505 
Chaff with eddy Winds U whirl’d around. 1713 Dksacu- 
likr8 Fires fmpr. 15a Such Eddy- Winds blow from the 
we have them here at London. 1771-84 Cook 


South when wc 1 
Voy (1790) IV. tax8 There is . 


, an eddy wind at S. W. 


1887 Smyth Sallows Word-bk. s.v., The eddy-wind of a 
sail escaping in a curve makes the sail abaft shiver* 

Bde, ME. f. of eode t OE. pa. t. of Go. 

+ Ed*eima*tiofe. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. L. edtei ma- 
tt on -em, i. edecimd-re, f. e out + aecimus tenth.] 
The action or process of taking a tithe or tenth. 

a 1693 Urqumaxt Rabelais 111. xlviu. 386 The Edccimatiou 
and Tuh-hal ing of their Goods. 

II EdtlwtXM (**d 61 v»is). [f. Ger. edet noble 4 
weiss white.] An Alpine plant, Gnaphalium 
Leontopodium or Leontopodium alpinum, remark- 
able for its white flower, growing in rocky places, 
often scarcely accessible, on the Swiss mountains. 
Also at t rib., as in edelweiss -lace. 

t86s Emerson Thoreau Wks. (Bohn) III. 319 It is called 
by . . the Swiss Edelweiss, which signifies Noble Purity. 
1878 Browning La Saisia* si, I knew an Alpine-rose which 
all beside named Edelweiss. 188a Charles Longer 356 A 
. . cross of edelweis had been placed on the cofiin. 1884 
Daily News 10 Nov. a/7 Perhaps the most successful rival 
of Nottingham goods U the Gcrman-SwU* Edelweiss lace. 

Edematose, -oub, var. ff. CEdkmatohe, -oua. 
Eden (f'd’n). [a. Heb. py atden ; etymologic- 
ally 1 pleasure, delight*.] 

1 . The abode of Adam and Eve at their creation, 
Paradise ; also more fully, The garden of Eden, 

138a WycLir Gen . iv. 16 Caym . . dwellide at the eest 
plage of Eden. 1333 Coverdale Gen. ii. 8 The I.orde _ God 
also planted a garden of pleasure in Eden. /bid. iii. 23 
Then the Lorde God put him out of the garden of Eden. 
1667 Milton P. L, v. 143 Discovering all tho East Of 
Paradise and Edens happie Plains. *796-7 Coleridge 
Poems (1862) 14 Ah flowers l which joy from Eden stole 
While innocence stood smiling by. i860 Hawthorne Marb. 
Faun, II. x. 108 What the flaming sword was to the first 
Eden, such is the malAria to these sweet gardens and 
groves. 

2 . transf and fig, A delightful abode or resting- 
place, a paradise ; a state of supreme happiness. 

at mbs Juliana 79 He [the translator] mote beon a corn 
i godes guldene edene. 1393 Smaks. Rich . //, 11. i. 42 This 
sceptred Isle This other Eden, demy paradise. *663-9 
Boyle Occas. Reft. (1675) 320 He inherits, .a gay and privh 
ledg'd Plot of his Eden. *79* S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 11. 
128 Who acts thus wisely mark the moral Muse A blooming 
Eden in his life reviews. 1830 Mrs. Bray Fit z 0/ F. f 
(1884) 9 Mount Kdgcombe, that Eden of Devon. 184a 
Tennyson Garden*? s Dan. 187 Henceforward squall nor 
storm Could keep me from the Eden where she dwelt. 

Hence Bdenlo (z'dc'nik), a., of or pertaining to 
Eden ; B dsnli# v. tram., to make like Eden ; to 
admit into Eden or Paradise ; B'denlsed ppl. a., 
B ' denl*A* tion . 

a *6*8 J. Davies Wit’s Pilgrim. N Iv. (T.) For pure saints 
edeniz'd unfit. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems I. "75 By the 
memory of Edenicjoys Forfeit and lost. *861 D. Wilson 
Preh. Man iii. (1865) 22 The moral contrast which the 
savage presents to our conceptions of Edenic life. 1877 
W rax all tr. V. Hugo’s Miserable t iv. v. 4 The Edenization 
of the world. 

Edental (*de*nt&l), a, [f. E- 4- L. dent-em tooth 

4-AL.l ~next. 

*84 5 ft arwin Voy. Nat. v. (1873) 82 Another gigantic 
edental quadruped. 1883 In Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Edanta’ta, sb. pi. [mod.L., f. edentdtus, i. 
edentdre to render toothless, knock a person's teeth 
out, f. c out + dent -cm tooth.] An order of Mam- 
malia characterized by the absence of front teeth ; 
represented by the Ant-eater, Armadillo, Sloth, etc. 

1834 M°Murtrie CmdeVs Anim . Kingd. 92 The Eden, 
tata, or quadrupeds without front teeth. 1839 Darwin Grig. 
Spec. iv. (1878) yo The three lowest orders of mammals, 
namely, marsupials, edentata, and rodents. 

Edentate (fde-nu't), a. and sb. [ad. L. tden- 
tdtus ; see prec.] 

A. adj . Characterized by the absence of incisor 
and canine teeth ; belonging to the order Edentata \ 
see B. Sometimes « * toothlcsa 

x8*8 Stark Eletn. Nat. Hist. I. 406 Mouth not entirely 
furnished with teeth, and often edentate. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 245/a The mouth, .consists of two. .edentate 
mandibles sheathed with horn. 1885 Parker Mammalian 
Disc . iv. 96 He U not truly edentate, but has tcoth. 

B. sb. 1 . in pi. - Edentata. 

1833 Kirsy Hob. 4 Inst. Anim. Il.xvii. 308 Like most of 
the other Edentates, they [the Sloths] can roll themselves 
up and take a long and reckless sleep. *88o Haughton 
Phys . Gsog. vi. a6o The Edentates are among the lowest 
forms of placental Mammals. 

2 . humorously. One who has lost his teeth. 

1830 Kingsley A It, Locke xxxvi. (*874) 270 How could a 
poor edentate like myself articulate a word 7 

t Edentate, V. Obs.-» [f. as prec.] tram. 
To strike out, or draw out (a person^) teeth. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. xvsi-iSoo in BAiLkv. 

Hence f Bd*ata*tlo & 9 the extraction of teeth. 

x6*« in Cockeram. 

Bdention, erroneous form of Edkntation. 

*6*3 Cockeram ii, A Pulling out of teeth, edentiem [but 
edeniation in pt. i]« 

Edentulous (idemrifflat), a. [f. L. edentulus 
toothless, f. e out 4 dent-em tooth 4 -ous.] Hav 
ing no teeth, toothless. 

178a Monro Compar. Anal, no The chin and nose of 
edentulous people are much nearer. 1784 Phil. Trans. 
LXXIV. 281 Indies, .fare] apparently utter strangers to 
edentulous old age. * 8&-47 Todo Cycl Anat. 111. 367/1 


The Jaws [of echidna] are edentulous. 1839 J. Tomes 
Dental Sutg, 39 Instances .. in which the jaws ha\c been 
entirely edentulous. 

tE’dftr, rdara. Obs. rare. [ad. and a. L. 
(h)edera.] Ivy. ^The L. word was prob. retained 
by Wyclif in the version of 1383 from ignorance of 
its meaning. In Jonah the A. V. has 'gourd'.) 

138s Wycms Jonah iv. 6 The Ix>rd God made redy an 
edcr {*388 an yuv], and it styede vp on the hod of Jonas. 

— s Mace, vi. 7 Crownyd witn edera (1)88 with yuyf 

Bderling, ? Mistake for * elder ling ancestor 

[f. elder, Alder sb* 4 -lino.J 
c 1300 K. Alts, 1711 Doric, the kyng of alle kynges, The 
godis. .hath to ederlyng. 

Edge (ed^), sb. Forms : 1 oog(g* 3-7 egga, 
(3 5-6 eg(a, 6-T ed«), 5- odga. 

[OE. str.fera. » OS. eggia (MDu. tgghe, Du. egge) 

edge, comer, point, OHG, ekka eilge, point (MUG. 
ecke edge, point, comer, mod.Ger. cckt fem., cik 
neuU comer), ON. egg edge:— OTeut. +agjd, f. 
OAryon root *ak, whence many wonis of cognate 
sense, e.g. L. acies, Gr. daft point ; cf. Ail sb., 
Awn, Eah sb.* (The sense 'comer', which has 
been developed in Ger. and Du., is wanting iu Eng.] 
I. A cutting edge. 

1 . The thin sharpened side of the blade of a 
cutting instrument or weapon ; opposed to the 
'back' or blunt side; or to the 'flat* or broad 
surface of the blade. Often associated with point 
(OE. ord). The edge of the sword : used rhe- 
torically for ' the sword * as the typical instrument 
of slaughter or of conquest. 

Beoruujf 1549 (Gr.) Brcont net . . wiflord and wi8 ccge Ingang 
forstod. c *000 Ags. Gasp. Luke xxi. aj Hix fcalluO on swur- 
des eege (c t*6o egge]. c xaoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 61 He wile 
smite. . mid egge and cleuen. .ofler mid orde and pillcn. <**274 
Chaucer Troylus iv. 899 Beth rather to hym cause of flat 
than egge. c 1430 Vac. in Wr.-Wulckcr 735 Hoc acumen, 
Hec acies , a neg. 1494 Plat JnvelLho. 1. 90 Some kindcs 
of Halt . . doe giue suen temper to the edges of weapons. 1603 
Shaks. Mack. iv. L 150. I will . . giue to th* edge o' tlv 
Sword his Wife. t6s* Bible Gen. xxxiv. a6 They slew 
Hamor and Shechem . . with the edge of the sword. 

— Hebr. xl. 34 [They] escaped the edge of the sword. 
1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks 1738 I. 317 And what re- 
straint the Sword comes to at length, having both edge and 


point, if any Sceptic will needs ooubt, let him feel. 1707 
Godwin Enquirer 1. iL 9 A tool with a fine edge may do 
mischief. i8s8 Scott F. M. Perth II. ao When it was 
steel coat to frieze mantle, the thieves knew . . whether 
swords had edges or no. *87* Fhmkmam Norm. Conq. (18701 
IV. xvii. 54 T Tie King by the edge of the sword changed 
himself . . into a King according to the laws of England, 
humorously misused. 

*396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. ii. 173 To be In peril! of my life 
with the edge of a featherbed. 1309 — Hen . V , 111. vi. 30 
And let not Bardolphs vitall threu l>ee cut With edge of 
Penny-Cord. 

b. poet. A cutting weapon or tool ; in ME. 
also a lance. 

Beotvulf 2876 (Gr.) Uact he hyne sylfnc.fcewrxc ana mid 
eege. c isos Lav. 5005 He hauede monic Alemains! mid 
‘ *73 negge] to-neowen. ct&o K, Alis. 1271 He 

bruny creopeth 
104 Nauber to cout ne 


agjjc [*§75 negge] to-heowen. c *300 K. 
gnputh in hond a spare . . Thorughout the 
the egge. c 1313 E. E. A llit. P. B, 1104 N 
to kcrue, with knyf ne wyth egg®, c *374 Chaucer Former 
e wyste offence of egge or spere. 1607 
3 Men and lads Stain all your edges on 
Iltad xxi. 25 On all sides Down came 


Age 19 No flessh ne wystc 
Shake. Cor. v. v. 113 Me 
me. *791 Cowfkr 
his edge. 

o. The sharpness eiven to a blade by whetting. 
c 14& Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5147 Hi# naked swerd in hond 
he bare, The egge was mich wered a-wey. *3*7 Torkington 
Ptlgr, (1884) a» Toole# made of Iron that never le*e ther egge 
by myracle of Seynt Nicholas. *830 Blackir Mschylutx. 
Pref. xo It i# for iAck of skill in the workman, not from want 
of edge in the tool. Mod. The knife has no edge. Put an 
edge on this knife. 

2 . fig. a. With direct reference to 1, 1 c. Power 
to ‘ cut * or wound ; keen effectiveness. Of lan- 
guage : Trenchant force (cf. point). Of appetite, 
passion, desires, enjoyment, etc. : Keenness. Phrases 
(used also lit. in 1 , 1 c), + To add an edge to ; to 
put , set an edge upon ; to dull, blunt the edge of 
etc. Not to put too fine an edge upon it : to use 
* blunt outspoken language. 

a 1393 H. Smith Serm. (1866) II. 88 To add an edge unto 
our prayers. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. v. 35 Abate the edge 
of Traitors, Gracious Lord. 1396 — Tam. Shr. l ii. 73 She 
moues me not, or not remoues, at least. Affections edge in 
me. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 503 Faults and contrary 
successes give it [love] edge and grace. *610 Shaks. Temp. 
iv. i. 20 To take away The edge of that dayes celebration. 
s6e$ Donns Serm. 193 The apostle there changes the edge 
of ms argument. 164s Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. m. xl 179 
Take not too much at once, lest thy brain turn edge. s66t 
Bramhai 1. Just Vitut. iv 87 The edge and validity of it 
[ecclesiastical law] did proceed from authority royal. 1704 
Col, Rec. Penn. II. 142 Pleads reasons y Edge of which 
. . has wore off. *773 Sheridan Rivals 1st Pro!., No 
tricking here, to blunt the edge of law. 1830 T. Hamilton 
C. Thornton (1845) 79 Exercise . . had given more than its 
wonted edge to my appetite. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 4 It. II. 
vii. 416 Several circumstances operated to sharpen the 
edge of intolerance. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) 
280 The marble majesty of Calantha [in Ford's 1 Broken 
Heart '] . . gives force and edge to the lofty passion of the 
catastrophe. *879 Lowell Poet. Wks. 375 Yet knows to 
put an edge upon his speech. Mod. He is, not to put too 
fine an edge upon it, a thoroughpaced scoundrel 
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+ b. Of persons: Ardour, keenness in pursuit of 
i object ; in weaker sense, inclination, liking, 
sii Savilr Tacitus ' //ut. n. xlii, (2591) 78 The Otho* 


an 

1581 

mans, laying aside all edge to fight. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learning u. ita He must take heedhe shew, .some sparkles 
of liberty, spirit, and edge a 1638 Mede Ef. Hayn xii. 
Wkx. 753, I nave little or no edge to contend with one 1 
think ncniwadetl. *$ 4 * Rogers N an man 183, 1 have so 
small nope to prevaile with men, because 1 goe against 
their edge. Ibid. 390 As for others, their edge is not so 
much toward them. 

+ c. To give an edge to, set an edge u/>on (a 
person): to stimulate, incite. Obs. (Cf. Edge, 
Egg vbs.) 

1 60s Smaks. Ham. 111. i. 97 Giue him a further edge. 
1609 Holland Livy vt. xxviii. *37 The memoriall of that 
late . . lossc Huatained might rather stirre them up and set 
an edge upon them. i6s6 W. Sclater Expos. s These. 
(i6ao) 474 what is wanting to give ua an edge to the duty. 

1 3 . fig. Phrases (with direct reference to sense l), 
Back and edge ; adjoining, close by. Fall bath, 
fall edge : 4 come what may’, in any case. On 
edge (said of ears, heart, teeth ; also, to set ) : full 


of eagerness, all agog, ready. 
1380 T. M. Pref. Verses in Baret 


A Iv. viii, Learned Athena 


did. .set his teeth on edge, such floure* to pull As best him 
liktc, to store hia skilful! brest. 1390 Spenser F, Q. 1. iv. 43 
With harts on edg To be aveng'd each on his enimy. 1591 
I.YLY Safiho iv, iv, You will act mine eares on edge with 
sweet words. Hotham in Ruahw. Hist. Coil. tit. 

(1791) I. 496 Fall hack ! fall edge! I will go doun. 1699 
B. K. Diet . Cant. Crew s. v., Fail bach /aU edge, or coinc 
what will. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI 1 . 133 The 
people who live back and edge. 

4 . To set ( a person's) teeth on edge : 4 to cause 
an unpleasant tingling in the teeth ’ (J.). Also fig. 
Also (rarely) Out of edge, in same sense. 

It is not quite clear what la the precise notion originally 
expressed in this phrase. The earlier expression wan to edge 
the teeth (see Edge v. 3); in the passage Ezek. xviii. a the 
Vu Iff ate haa obstupescere to be benumbed. 

1381 Wyllik Etek. xviii. a And the teeth of sone* wexen 
on cj (!«■ ‘ 39 * Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xvn. clxxxii. (1405) 
733 A grene grape greueth the rotes and synewes of tne 
teeth wyth colde soo that they moke the teeth an egge. 
13 35 Coverdalk Jer. xxxi. 3^ Y" fathers haue eaten a sower 
grape, and the childrens teth are set on edge. 1378 Lyte 
Doaoens v. xx. 576 The same eaten rawe are good against 
the teeth being set on edge. 1385 J. Higin» tr. Junius* 
Nomenclator 438 Pentium stupor, a bluntness of the teeth, 
when with eating of . . aowre things they be out of edge. 
1396 Shaks. 1 lien. IV, tit. i. 133 That would set my teeth 
nothing an edge, Nothing so much as mincing Poetrie. 
1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 16a How come they . . to be set 
on Edge by Acids. 1839 Carlyle Chartism Iv. (1858) ao 
The strong have eaten sour grapes, and the teeth of the 
weak are set on edge. 

1 5 . As rendering of L. acies : a. Line of battle, 
b. Keenness of eyesight. Obs. 

*535 Covkkdalb « Sam. iv. 3 I n the Edge in the fclde they 
slewe aboute a foure thousande men. 266a Sia T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 61 The wise Contriver hath drawn the pictures 
and outsides of things softly and amiably unto the natural 
edge of our eyes. 

II, Things resembling a cutting edge. 

* with regard to sharpness. 

6. The crest of a sharply pointed ridge ; freq. 
in topographical names, as Swirrel Edge, Striding 
Edge). (More frequently, however, names of this 
kind denote escarpments terminating a plateau, 
and therefore are to be referred to sense 1 1 ; 
e.g. Millstone Edge, Bamford Edge ; in Sc. edge 
usually denotes merely a ridge, watershed.) 
c 131$ E, E. A /tit. P. B. 451 Botpc Imest of )n egge* vn- 
Douglas /nneis viji. viiC 55 The 


hulrd wern a lyttcl. 1313 J 


Imest of b« egge* vn- 

iuglas suneis viji. viiC 55 The 

worthy pcple l.ydiane . . remane apounc the edge of the 
Hctruscane hyllis. k m Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 371 At 
Sowtra ege thair merchis than tha maid. 

b. A perilous path on a narrow ridge ; fig. a 
sharp dividing line ; a critical position or moment, 
[Sometimes with notion of 1 ; cf. 4 to walk on a 
razor’s edge*, Gr. M (vpov dxjrijr.'] 

*59* Shake. 3 Hen . IV, 1. i. 170 You knew he walk'd, .on 
an edge More likely to fall in, then to get o're. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. 1. 976 That voyce . .heard ao oft. .on the perilous 
edge Of battel when it rag’d. 1718 Pope Iliad x. 197 Each 
. . Greek . . Stands on the sharpest edge of death or life. 

7 . The line in which two surfaces of a solid 
object meet abruptly ; spec , in Geometry, the line 
of meeting of two faces of a polyhedron. 

18.3 H. J. Brooke Intrvd. Crystallogr. 140 Terminal solid 
angles replaced by two planes, resting on tne obtuse edges 
of the pyramids. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 30 The edges 
formed by the intersections of pairs of adjacent faces. 

b. Skating. ( To cut , do) the inside or outside 
edge : a particular form of fancy skating on the 
inner or outer edge of the skate-iron. 

177a JfoNRs Skating 99 The inside edge is sometimes re- 
quired in performing some of the more difficult manoeuvres. 
Ibid. 37 [The Dutch] travel on the outside edge. 1806-7 J. 
Berrspord Miseries Hum. Life (i8a6) ui. 1, Learning to 
cut the outside edge on skaits that have no edge to cut with. 
1880 Vandrrvkll h Witham Figure-Skating 137 The in- 
side edge backwards . . may be taken up from the turn on 
both feet by continuing backwards. Mod. Can you do the 
outside edge t 

* * as contrasted ivith a broad surface . 

8. Of a thin flat object : One of the narrow sur- 
faces showing the 4 thickness’ or smallest dimen- 
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sion, as distinguished from the broad surfaces. 
On edge (formerly often written an edge ) : resting 
ution the edge, placed 4 edgewise ’. + To Plough 
the soil up on an edge : to plough it into ridges. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc, (1703) 79 The Board is set an 
edge with one end in the Bench-screw. 1708 Mortimer 
Husk. 50 Harrow it as you plow it up, but then, .you must 
speedily plow it up an edge again. 1784 De Lolmk Eng. 
Const. 11. xvil. a;o Ran the edge of his hand with jgreat 
quickness along his neck. 1878 Browning La Saisiax 14 
Fangs of crystal set on edge in his demesne. Mod \ A plate 
set up on edge. The shilling has a milled edge. 

t D. fig. Phrase, To get by the edges : to get 
(information) indirectly or imperfectly. Obs. 

1701 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. 45 They had got by the 
Edges a little Intimation of the then Prince of Orange's 
undertaking. 

0, spec. Of a book : One of the three surfaces left 
uncovered by the binding; called severally top, 
bottom, and fore edge. 

Mod. The top edge of the book is gilt ; the others are left 
white. 

9 . The rim (of a hollow vessel). 

c *400 Beryn 587 The egge of the panne met with his shyn. 
1459 Inv. in Paxton Lett. 33c 1 , 468 Vj bolles with oon 
coverede of silver, the egges gilt. 

IH. The boundary of a surface. 

10 . The line which forms the boundary of any 
surface ; a border, verge. By extension, that por- 
tion of the surface of any object, or of a country, dis- 
trict, etc,, adjacent to its boundary. (Cf. Boeder.) 

In geographical sense formerly often used where frontier 
or boundary would now be preferred. 

c *391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 46 And sett J>ou here J>e degre 
of he mone according wib be egge of }>c label c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees ilk. (1868) 139 Ley h* oou^t 
on Jmj vttur egge of pc table. 1494 Fabyanvi. exevt. 203 The 
abbey of Leof, besyde HcrefonJe, in the egge of Walys. 
*335 Coverdalk Ezsk, xl. is The edge before the chambrex 
was one cubite brode. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 9 Hereby 
vpon the edge of yonder Coppice. 1606 — Ant. k Cl. it. ii. 
117 From edge to edge A th* world. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (2729) aa8 Many of their Leaves parch’d about their 
Edges. 1739 Dr Foe Tour Gt . Brit. (1769)11. 181 Elestrc, 
is a Village on the Roman Watling-street, on the very 
Edge of Middlesex. *893 Lamb Elta Ser. 11. vii. (1865) 
380 All this time sat upon the edge of the deck quite 
a different character. *833 N. Aknott Physics II. 310 The 
image will be more perfect, .at its middle than towards its 
edges. 1836 Thirlwall Greece 111 . xxii. 338 He. .drew up 
his men at the water's edge. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 21 
The edges of the orbit are comparatively dense and strong. 

b. fig. of portions of time, seasons, etc. 

*638 Featly Transubst. 399 Win the day in the edge of 
the evening. 178a Johnson Let. 30 Mar. in Bonvell , I 
made a journey to Staffordshire on the edge of winter. 1868 
E. Waugh & neck- Bant iv. 79 in Lane. Gloss. (E.D. S.)We’s 
be back again abeawt th' edge-o’-dark. 

t o. That which is placed on the border of a 
garment, etc. ; » Edging. Obs. 

130a Priru. Purse Exp. Elis. York (1830) 68 Blake velvet 
for an edge and cuffes Tor the same gowne. 155s Hulort, 
Edge of a fillet or roll.. Tania. 161 1 Bible Ex. xxvi. 10 
Fiftie loopcs on the edge of the curtaine. 

+ d. Archil. In first quot. rendering L. regula 
* the shank of a Doric triglyph * (I-ewis and Short). 
In second quot. app. m Fillet. Obs. 

*<63 Shute Archtt. Cyb, The edge which Vitruuius 
calleth Regula. Ibid. D j a, Tho lowest edge that standeth 
vppon Plinthus sh&Jbe in height half a part. 


11 . The brink or verge (of a bank or precipice), 
c 13x5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 383 Er vch bo^om wat* brurd-fi 


l-ful 


to he bonkc* egge*. *480 Caxtom Descr. Brit. 3 The edge 
of the frcnsxh clif shold be the ende of the world yf tne 
ylondc of brytayn ne were not. *897 Pollok Course T. v, 
Toppling unon the perilous edge of Hell. *865 Rentier 3 
June 619/3 In Derbyshire it nests in tho rocks and * Edges/ 
as the precipices are called. 

b. On the edge of: on the point of (doing 
something). 

*6o6 Shaks. Tr. A Cr . iv. v. 68 Will you, the Knights Shall 
to the edge of all extremitic Pursue each other? 1884 
Church Bacon v. 114 He was now on the very edge of losing 
his office. 

IV. 12 . attrib. and Comb. a. locative, as 
edge - hummock, -moulding, - plate, , -teeth, - way ; 
edge-gilt adj. b. objective, as edge-cutting, o. ad- 
verbial, as edge-view . Also edge-coals, coals from 
an edge-seam ; edge-joint (see quot.) ; + edge- 
le&m, -lorae [OE. lbnd\, an edge-tool ; edge- 
mill, edge-rail, edge-roll (see quota.) ; edge- 
seam, a layer or seam of coal that has been tilted 
into a nearly vertical position ; edge-shot a., edge- 
wheel (see quots.). Also Edo*-tool, -wavs. 

*834 Miller Sch. 4 Schm. xiv. (i860) 253 *• Edge-coals ’ — 
those steej} seams of the Mid-Lothian Coal-basin. *843 


formed at the margin of floes and afterward cemented 
there. 1874 Knight Did. Mech., # Edge-joint (Carpentry), 
a joint formed by two edges, forming a corner. 1781 J. 
Hutton Tour Caves (E. L). S.) * Edge teams, sb. pi., edge 
tools. 1570 Levins Manip. 1 6x An # Edgebmc, cutter. 
1874 Knight Did. Mech., # Edge-mill, an ore^grinding 
or oil-mill in which the stones travel on their edges. 
* 7 * Bor las k in Phil. Trans. LIL 909 All the •edge- 
mouldings of the canopy were tore to pieces. . **79 in 
Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 175/1 All along each bottom 
side of the body should be plated with iron . • The •edge- 


plate, as this Is technically called. 1874 Knight Diet* 
Mech., * Edge-rail (Railroad), a. One form of rail-road-rail. 
which bears the rolling stock on its edge. b. A rail placed 
by the side of the main rail at a switch to prevent the train 
from running off the track when the direction is changed. 
Ibid. * Edge-roll, A brass wheel used hot, in running an 
edge ornament, on a book cover. 180a Playfair Jlhtstr. 
Hutton. The. 316 We obtain the same information from in- 
specting the "edge-seams. *803 Forsyth Beauties Scott. 1 . 
969 The strata, .receive the appellation of edge seams, from 
their descending, or almost upright position In the earth. 

« _ . 1/ nT.j l/. .1. • _ 1 ..J It. 


'Edge-teeth dentated. *837 W _ _ 

Project, iii. (1863)99 If the paper be now turned., we shall 
have an "edge-view • • of the plane on which the lines are 
drawn. 1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even x. 83 Trudging 
along on the opposite *edgeways of the soft brown, deep- 
rutted road. 1874 Knight Did. Mech. 774 • Edge-wheel, a 
wheel travelling on its edge in a circular or annular bed. 

Bdge, dial. var. of Adze. 

Edge (**3). v- 1 Also 3-4 egge(n, 5 eggyn. 
[f. Edob sb. 

The older forms of this word coincide graphically with 
those of Ego v., which is ultimately of identical etymology. 
The forma with gg arc for convenience treated under Egg, 
exc. where used in senses now peculiar to this word.] 

1 . trans . To give an edge, impart sharpness, to 
(a weapon, etc- or tool) ; chiefly in fig. sentences. 

*997 R. Glouc. Chron, (18x0) 374, I -egged yt (the sword] 
ys in on alf. 1609 Bp. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath . 364 
Not blunting the sword of Iustice, but rather edging it. 
i6at~3i Laud Sev. Serm. (1847) 55 Will God . . edge the 
swora upon the common enemy of Christ? *7*8 Pope 
Odyss . xx. 62 lliy sure divinity shall . . edge thy sword to 
reap the glorious field. 1719 Young Bustris iv. i, One 
dear embrace; 'twill edge my sword. *8o8 J. Barlow 
Columb. vi. 336 Fame nred their courage, freedom edged 
their swords. 

b. transf. and fig. To give keenness or incisive 
force to (appetite, wit, endeavours, etc.). 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, ui. v. 38 With spirit of Honor edged 
More sharper then your Swords, high to the field. *643 T. 
Goodwin Child of Light 30 These doe edge and sharpen the 
wit. *647 Fuller Good Th. in Worst T. (1841) ij6 O that 
this would edge the endeavours of our generation. 1673 
Lady's Call. 1. ii. 6 10. 16 All the torments there being 
edged and sharpnea by the woful remembrance. 174a K. 
Blair Grave 644 Some intervals of abstinence are sought 
To edge the appetite. *835 Brimley Ess. 36 The piercing 
cold of the nignt-wind edged with sea-salt. *883 R. Bridges 
Nero n. i. 6/1 But now to hear how she hath edged her 
practice. 

f 2. To urge on, incite, provoke, encourage (a 
person) ; *■ Ego v. (but uau. with more direct re- 
ference to the sb.) ; also, to stimulate, give activity 
to (an industry, etc.). Obs. exc. as in b. 

*575 J- Hooker Carew 1x6 He. .would, .edge, procure and 
cause others to do the like [bestow money], teyj Holinshed 
Chron. III. iaw/2 He accused the moonks oT manie things, 
and did therewith so edge the king against them. *6*3 in 
Hart. Afwc.(Malh.) III. 141 The Duke edged hia soldiers, by 
declaring unto them the noble works of their ancestors. 1693 

x> n r - * - 1 ' - - This ♦ . will Encourage and 

Improuements. 1648 Gage 
(1655)76 Which edgeth the Spaniards to a 
constant and continual! war with the Inhabitants, 
b. with on : »= egg oti (see Egg v. a). 

1580 North Plutarch 613 Cassius .. did .. edge him 
[Brutus] on the more, for a private quarrell he had con- 
ceived against Cac sar. 4609 Holland Livy xlii. liv. 1147 b, 
It envenomed the enemies and edged them on [infestiores 
fecisset]. 163a H. L* Estrange Americans no yewes 61 
[Cannibalism It] a national helluonisme. .Whetted and edged 
on by . . Revenge. *795 New Cant, Did . , To Edge, or as tis 
vulgarly call'd, to Egg one on. 184a Pusky Crists Eng. Ch. 
36 To this they will ever be edged on by those, who are 
watching to take advantage of our perplexities. 1867 Bush- 
nkll Mor. Uses Dark Th. 4 x To be cornered and pressed 
and edged on . . Into the best ways and noblest endeavors, 
f 3 . To set (the teeth) on edge. Obs. exc. dial. 
[Cf. Flem. eggen de landen (Kilian).] 

a *300 Cursor M. 79 6 pair suns tetbe are eggeid yitt. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 136 Eggyd, as teethe for sowre mite, 
aetdus. a *335 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 347 Lest per- 
adventure we take chalk for cheese, which will edge our 
teeth, and hinder digestion. !»D 4 T. Wright Passions vi. 
3x8 That bitter Apple which edged all mens teeth. *634 
Hrywood Maidenh. well lost iv. wks. 1874 IV. 147 If youle 
eate grapes vnripe. edge your owne teeth. 1863 B. Brierley 
Irk dale 1 . 96 It edges my teeth wurr nor a railroad whistle, 
t b. ? transf. ? To irritate. 

cj 4SQ Lydo. Min. Poems 117 How shrew ly he was egged 
For to here hys dyrge do, and se hys pet deggyd. 

4 . To furnish with a border or edging ; to border ; 
also, to colour or ornament on the edge. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 297 One of these is 
edged with belles, c *370 Thynne Pride A Low/. (2842) 30 
Of golde and silver and such trumperie. To welte, to edge, 
to garde. *6ao Milton Ode Nativity 285 From haunted 
spring and dale Edged with poplar pale. *684 Wilding 
in Colled. (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) I. 359 For edging my Hatt. 4 d. 
*7*8 Pore Dune. in. 348 Whose sarcenet skirts are edged 
with. .gold. 2746-7 Hsrvky Medit . 4 Contempt. (18 18) 133 
The glittering fringes which edge the pink. *870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 909 Matricaria inodora . . bracts edged with 
brown. 

b. Of a range of hills, etc. : To form a border 
or enclosure to ; to enclose. 

*644 Evelyn Mem. (1837) 1 . 1*6 On the top of all, runs a 
balustrade which edges it quite round, tftf Berkeley in 
Fraser Life (x8?x) 509 The a first miles of this post close 
along the Dea, being edged on the left by mountains. *7*5 
Pope Odyss. x. to* A bay there lies, Edg d round with cliffs. 
1886 Mooch. Exam. 9 Jan. 5/3 Except where it is edged by 
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the border lands of China and Thibet, Bormah is surrounded 
by British territory. 

5. tntr. To move edgeways ; to advance (esp. 
obliquely) by repeated almost imperceptible move- 
ments. Also with advs. aside, away , down, in, 
etc. Chiefly Naut . (see quot. 1867 ). 

idea Capt. Smith Virginia iv. /a 8 We descried a ship . . 
we edged towards her to see what she was. 1^7 — Sea - 
man’s Gram . xiiL 60 Be yare at the helme. edge in with him. 
a zSat F. Grbvillk Sidney (165a) 60 Publiquely edging 
nearer the holy mother Church. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Wks. lit. 41 The James . . then edged vp in the winde. 
169a Cromwell Let . 4 Sept. Causing their right wins of 
horse to edge down towards the sea. 171a Arbuthnot John 
Bull ( 1737) 7a He observed Frog and old Lewis edging to- 
wards one another to whisper. 1710 Da Fob Caft. Single- 
ton xvi. (1840) 369 They .. stood edging in for the shore. 
1777 Cook wd Voy. hi. vii. (R.) On edging off from the shore, 
we soon got out of sounding. *790 Bkatson Nav. 4 MiL 
Mem. I. 38a Rear-Admiral Knowles . . kept edging down 
on the enemy. sSgs Marryat N. Forster xii, The . . ad- 
miral edged away with his squadron. x 8 s 3 Kane Grinnell 
Exf. xxxiii. (1856) 383 The wind edged round a little more 
to tne northward. Mrs. Olithant Salem Ch. xv. 375 
He edged past the table in the back-parlour to the window. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Edge away, to decline 
gradually from the course which the snip formerly steered, 
by sailing larger or more off, or more away from before the 
wind than she had done before. To edge down , to approach 
any object in an oblique direction. 
fig. 1830 Sat. Rev. VIII. 5/1 A disposition, on the port 
of a youth, to edge into a different station from that in 
which he was born. 

0 . trans . To move by insensible degrees ; to in- 
sinuate (something, oneself) into a place. With 
advs. : To force (something) by imperceptible 
degrees away, in, off, out. Also Jig. 

1677 Earl Orrery A rt of War 161 During the motion of 

our advanced Wing, to edge it, by degrees, ai 


, and insensibly, 
714 III.67 Edging 
Davenant in Ellis 


by degre 
. Wks. 1 

1704 Davenant in 
believe him obstinate 


your 

towards, etc. 1690T0CKE ~Educ. 
by Degrees their Chairs forwards. 

Orig. Lett. 11. 397 IV. 345 If you 
idvisc me of it, for I can edge it l „ . 

Cbntlivre Busie Body it. i, A Son of One and Twenty, who 
wants . .to edge himself into the Estate l . 18*4 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 14 Every one edging his chair a little nearer. 
x8x* L. Hunt in Examiner 31 Aug. 545/3 An opportunity 
. . of edging himself into the paper. 18119 1 . Taylor F.nihus. 
vii. (1867) 143 Christianity . . is seen constantly at work 
edging away oppressions. *883 Manck. Exam. 30 Nov. 5/5 
The products of the Continent are gradually edging those 
of England out of the [Turkish] market. 

b. To edge in (a word, etc.) : to push in, as 
if with the edge first. 

1683 D. A. A rt Converse 9 Without giving them so much 
time as to edge in a word. 1806-7 J- Berespord Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) xii. Concl., Andromache .. contrived to 
edge in a smile. 

Edge (eds), v.2 Also 4 hegge-n. [OE. tfgan 
(pa. t. tgidc), = MDu., Du. eggen , OHG. cckcn (pa. 
pple. fp-egit), MHG. egen, mod.G. (from LG.) 
eggen to harrow OTeut. *agjan , whence OE. 
i ride, fgde - MLG. egede, MDu. eghede (Du. eegd), 
OIIG. egida a harrow. Outside Teut. cf. L. oeca, 
Welsh oged {i—*ocet), Lith. akeezos a harrow, akiti 
to harrow. The root may possibly be identical 
with that of Edge sbi] To harrow. 

a 800 Corf ns Gloss. 1430 Oc cabal, e&ide. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. vi. 19 Canstow . . Heggen o)>cr harwen * o]>cr swyn 
ober gees diyue. 1669 Wori.idce Syst. Agric. (1681) 325 
To Rage, to Harrow. 17*6 Diet. RusEcum (cd. 3) To Edge 
. . a Country-word for to harrow. 

Edge-bone, corruption of Aitch-bone, q.v. 
Edged (edgd), ppl. a. [f. Edoe sb. and v. 4* -ed .1 

1 . Furnished with a cutting edge ; sharpened, 
trenchant. Also fig. Cf. Two - edged. For 
edged tool see Edge-tool. 

159s Shaks. z Hen . VI, in. iii. 53 O tume thy edged 
Sword another way. a ><593 Maki.owr Dido iv. i. With the 
sharpness of my caged sting, a 1639 T. Carew Irks. (182s) 
103 Justice hath to the sword of your edg’d eyes His equall 
balance joyn’d. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 313 After- 
wards with edg’d Grooving Tools, .they cut down, .tne Ex- 
uberances. 1833 Lardnbr Mans/. Metal II. 2 (Cabinet 
Cyd.) Nor are tne edged stones . . so defectively formed . . 
as might be imagined. 

2 . Having an edge or lateral boundary : only with 
defining prefix, indicative of colour, number, etc. 

1776 Withering Bot. Arrangtm. (1706) I. 255 Anthers 3- 
edged. 1884 Black Jud. Shake, vi, The red-edged leaves. 
Mod. Black-edged note-paper. 

1 3. Having a border (of ornamental work). Obs. 
1697 Loud. Gas. No. 3304/4 A Gold Watch . . having an 
Edged Case. 17SR De For Col. Jack (1840) 80 


xjvj Bradley Fam. Dict . I. s. v. Clear Starching f*To 
order tne edged heads ; 


hat. 


> An edged 
treking. To 

. when you find they are clapp’d suf- 
ficiently, pin it down to the board, 
t E'dgeftt, <*• Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Edge sb. + 
-FOL.l_Having abundance of edge ; keen, cutting. 
z6m T. White Martyrd. St. George A iii, Hee. .Against 
the Empires enemies cud set His warlieke brow, ar " 


and edge- 
corruption of *edgrowth m 


the . 

full humor whet. 

t Edge-growth, 

Edgrow. 

1610 W. Folkingkam Art of Survey n. x. 63 The second 
is of Mastagc, Edge-grouth, Winter-Herbage, etc; 

Edgalfill (e'd^les), a. ff. Edge sb. + -Lisa.] 
That na* no edge. lit. and fig. 

1617 Coluns Def. Bf. Ely n. ix. 400 His sword, which he 
carried neither edgeles, nor in vaine. s66i J. Fountain 

Vol. IH. 


Rewards Virtue s To save her sheers, Which else had sure 
been edgeless long ago. 1869 Rubkin Q. 0/ Air 1 14% The 
dumb and edgeless shore of darkened sand. 1884 ft, D. 
Traill In Macm. Mag. Oct. 444/a As lustreless and edgeless 
as an old shilling. 

t E*dgcli£g, -long, adv. Also 4 egge-, 
eghelynge(e. [f. Edge sb. 4- -ling, as in Back- 
lino(s adv. (OE. bmcling ) ; for the corrupt form 
dong cf. sidelong, headlong!\ 
a. With the edge. b. On the edge ; edgeways. 

Ja 1400 Marts Arts. 3675 Upcyncs eghelynge j>ay ochene 
‘ ~ ~ Faytet 


Vdytes of A. 1. lx. 34 They 
g. 1580 Holly hand Treat. 


►are aftyre. 1489 Caxton 
scorned them that smote edgetyng. _ 

Fr. Tong, Frafer cCestoc 4 de taille. to strike both foynlng 
and edgeltng. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1633) 330 It 
is hard, be* it fiat-long, side-long, or edge-long, but an in- 
genious . . wit shal . . meet with some airc that wil fit his 
turn. 16x1 Cotgk., s. v. An, A dye that stands edgeling, so 
as tis doubtfull what chance it will yeeld. 

Edgor (e dgax). [f. Edge sb. and v. + -erL] 

1 . One who edges or puts an edge on anything. 

139s Percivall J/. Diet., Bordador, an imbroderer, an 
edger. 

f 2 . Of flowers and leaves : (see quot.) 

1668 R. Holme Armoury 11. 115/1 Edgers are the spring 
or first ripe Tulipa’s. X7»5 Bradley Fam. Diet., Edger , a 
plant whose leaves are edged with white or yellow, 

8. Mech. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. , Edger, a circular saw . . by 
which the bark [etc.] are ripped from slab-boards. 

Edge-tool, edged tool. In early use, Any 
implement with a sharp cutting edge, as a knife 
or sword ; now (in lit. sense) restricted to indus- 
trial tools, and technically denoting chiefly chisels, 
gouges, planes, etc., also (with defining aclj. heavy) 
axes, hatchets, etc. Also attrib. (The form edged 
fools is now used only in fig. sense.) 

ci«o Will. Palemc 1755 And ^if any egge tol wol entre 
in-to nit bodi 1 wol do him to deth. c 1430 I.ydg. Bochas 
11. v. (1554) 47 b/! Leucr I haue, with some edge tole Too 
slca my selfe, than liue in .slaundrc and dole, z <48 Act 24-3 
Edw. VI, xxvii, The greatest part of edged Tools, Weapon*, 
nnd other necessary things having Edges. 1677 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc . ( ^03) 167 An Edge-Tool . will . . cut off all the parts. 
1710 Dk Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 1 . v. 108 Nor had they any edged 
toof. Z7*3 Loud. Gas. No. 6175/6 Robert Wilkins .. Edge 
Tool maker. 173* Berkeley A U if hr. vi. §8 Edged tools 
are in general designed to cut. 18*5 J. Nicholson Oferat. 
Mechanic App. 771 To make Edge-tools with cast Steel and 
lion. 1 88 61 'laity Nexus 18 Oct. 5/5 The saw and edge-tool 
houses arc doing moderately well. 

b. 2. fig. and in proverbial use. esp. in phrase 
play or jest with edge tools. 

Z379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 57 Some say that it is not 
good jesting with edge tole*. x6xs Massinger, etc Old 
Law v. i, If you move the duke’s patience, 'tis an edjjc. 
tool. Z767 Wesley Jrnl. 4 May, They find it l* playing 


with edged tools. 1798 Hutton Autobiogr. 37 The man 
who plays with edge-tools, may, by chance, cut his fingers. 
i8z< Scott Guy M. v , l begin to think. . I have been rat her 
jesting with edge-tools. 1866 Mill in Edin. Ret*. CXX 1 1 1 . 
337 He came to think that the Sokratic cross-examination 
is a dangerous edge-tool. 

E‘dffe-way», -wine, (rarely) -way. 

1 . OF position: With the edge (instead of the 
broad surface) uppermost, foremost, or turned 
towards the spectator. 

.. in Peacodc Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 73 Alter stones 

ij — one is broke . . thother yet standeth edgewaie in the 
grownd. 1641 Bert Farm. Bks. (1856) 136 Tney layd them 
[firdeals] edg-wayes. 1713 Dkragulikr* Fires Imfr. 160 The 
Partition Plates must be. .fix’d edgewise to the great Plate. 
17»3 Land. Gaz. No. 6156/4 One of his fore Teeth . . stand- 
ing edgeway. 1775 Sheridan Rivals v. iii, I'll stand edge- 
ways. 1857 Birui Anc. Pottery { 1858) II. 303 Curved bricks 
set edgeways in a thick slip of the material. X879 New- 
comb & Holden Aslron. 358 At certain times the rings of 
Saturn are seen edgeways. 1883 H. J. Stonor in Lav; 
Times LXXX. 119/1 The ladder, .standing edgeways, 

fig. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. £38 This Objection is 
set edge-wisc, and seems to *tana ..inn very dangerous 
posture. 1677 Gilpin D&monol. (1867) 409 Sometime a 
scripture will be set so cross or edgeway to their good and 
comfort. 

b. Edge to edge. 

c 1830 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 121 Each is composed of 
. . deals . . bolted together edgewise. 

2 . Of motion : With the edge foremost. 

1794 Vince in Phil. Trans. LXxXV, 44 When they (the 
planes] move edge- ways. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth II. 156 
The savage raised the axe. .and brought it down again edge- 
ways. 

b. fig. in To get a word, etc, in edgeways, etc. 

X777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 11. ii, All her words appear to 
ide out edgewise. 18*4 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 


Slii ^ . 

(1863) 156 As if it were possible for any of us to slide in a 
word edgewise. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 206 At 
the last [he] pushed in his word Edgewise, as ’twere. 

3 . On the edge (instead of the broad side). 

179s Sm eaton Rdystone L. 1 239 The sea acting edgewise 
upon the joint would exert the same power to lift it up. 

Edg^mail (ezines), [f. Edgy 4- -new.] The 
condition of having the outlines too clearly marked ; 
angularity, hardness of outline. Also fig. 

Am Blackw. Mag. XI, 427 It would supply an excellent 
study for a painter ; all edginess . . is gone. 1877 Morlky 0/7. 
Mite. Ser. 11. 391 To be clear, acute, and definite, without 
that edginess and inelasticity. 

Edging (e’dgiq), vbi. sb. [f. Edge v. 4- -ino L] 

+ L The setting on edge (of the teeth). Obs. 

xjl« Wyclif Amos iv. 6 Y )aue to |ou eggyng of teeth. 


2 . The putting of an edge or border to anything. 
Also attrib., as in edgingdace, •stroke, - tile . 

. ***> Boli viano Treat. Fr. Tong, Canetille, an edging 
lace. *«•? Tofskll Four-/. Boasts sot Very much used for 
the edging of the best garments. xMg Evelyn tr. Freart's 
Arc hit. (R), The edging stroaks, by some called outline*, 
and contours only. / xfigo Rudim . Navig. (Weale) 116 
Edging of flank, sawing or hewing It narrower. 

D. Inc trimming of the edges (of a lawn or 
grassplat) ; also attrib as in edging- iron, - shears . 

1838 Glrnny Card. Rveryd . Bk. 1136/1 The edging-iron 
must be used instead of the shears. 

8. concr. That which forms an edge to any- 
thing ; a border, fringe, etc. sewn on the edge of 
a garment ; a border (of box or other plants) sur- 
rounding a flower-bed ; anti the like. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hurt. (1790) 199 Adorn the outward 
Verge with an Edging of Pink. Limoti Thyme, etc. a 1700 
Dry den (T.\ The garland which I .. border’d with a rosy 
edging round. 1690 Garin Disfens. iv. (1706) 66 The 
Clouds aloft with golden Edgings glow. X741 Comfl. Fam.- 
Piece 11. iii. 266 After Rain, clip your Edging* of Box. 1807 
Crabbb Library 148 The dull red edcing of the well fill a 
page. 1873 Tristram Moab xvi. 30a 1 he old road, .inaiked 
by its bold edging of stones, 
b. A trimming on a scam. 

1664 P*rv» Diary 10 Feb., A close-l>odied . . coat, with a 
gold edgeing in each senm. 1717 Addison Ovids Met. 11. 
(R.) To show The golden edging on the seam below. 

4 . I-acc made to be sewn on to the edge of some 
article of dress. Shorter form of edging-laie. 

1558 Richmond, Wilts (1853) 137 Vi yc&rd* of edgine xxd. 
X716 Land, Gaz. No. 5438/41 Two Quarter Boxes of Lacc 
and Edgings. 1730 Mrs. Del any L\fe 4 Corr. (1B61) 11 . 
555, I have got your harp shell, and will send it you. and 
tne Elizabeth edging. z8«x Mayhfw Loud. Labour 1 . 387 
' Edgings', or the several Vtinds of cheap lace used for the 
bordering of caps and other female requirements. 

6. The action of moving by insensible degrees ; 
attrib., as in edging movement. 

1879 A. Forbes Daily News 16 Apr. 3/3 A kind of side- 
long edging movement. 

Edging (e-djii)), ppl- a. [f. Edge v. 4 -ing 
T hat moves by imperceptible degrees. Hence 

S dgixzgly adv. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II 220 The new-made 
beau awkwardly followed, but more cdgingly. 

E’dgrew, -grow. Obs. cxc. dial. Also o 
dial, etgro. [C Ed- 4 - stem of OE. grSw-an ; cf. 
OM.edgrSwung, Ailfric Gloss, in \Vr.-\Vulckcr149.] 
'Hie aftergrowth of grass ; aftermath, eddish. 

c X440 Promf. Part 1 . 135 Edgrow, greese [A*, etc. edgraw, 
herbe, //. P. growe, greewsj. bigt'rmen, rrgermen. x688 
R. Holme Armoury nr. 72/2 Edgrcwc is the Grim left 

f ;rowing after Mowing some term it the Latter grus*, or 
atter growing. 17*6 Diet. Rusticum (cd. 3), Edgrew, some 
term it Latter-grass or Latter-math. *873 Lane, (doss 
(E. D. S.) s.v., So milch for t’gres* and soa natch for t’etgro. 

Edgy (e dA*)* [f- Edge sb. ♦ -y.] 

1 . Having an edge or edges ; sharp, cutting, 
x 773 C. Davy Bourrifs Glac. Savoy ( 1776)90 Con**tnntly 
walking over broken rocks, either ragged, or cleft, or edpy. 
i8ao Hunt Indicator No. 15 (1892)1. 118 Lantly, think 
of the razor itself . . how cold, how edgy, how hard ! 1849 

Rukkin Sev. LamfsxW. f 11. 75 Binding the dusty rcmnunU 
and edgy splinters Into springing vaults. 

2 . Of a painting: Having the outlines too hard. 

1823 Blactnv. Mag. XVII. 438 There were two Holbeins, 
flat, hhadowless, edgy composition*. 1868 Illuxt. Lend. 
Nexus 11 Apr. 36a Less edgy and more softly sweet in colour 
than previous works. 

3 . fig. Full of edge or keenness ; eager, dial. 
1858 A. B. Evans Lcicestersh. Wds., Edgy , eager, * He’s 
very edgy to go there * : also 1 pert' and * forward’, 
EdhaTde, var. Athoi.d, v. Obs. 
rx*75 Lamb. Horn. 149 F.dbaldc hcl brihto ikunde; |xt 
god nauefi in ow ibroht of saule and of likame. 

Edi, var. of Kadi a. Obs . 

Edibi’latory, a. [badly f. edibilis Edible, 
after adjs. in •alory; sec -oby.] Relating to 
edibles or eating. 

x8s8 Lytton Pelham I. 216 Edibilatory Epicurism hold* 
the key to all morality. 

Edibility (edlbi lTti). [f. next ; see -ity.] The 
quality of being edible, capability of being eaten. 

1849 FraseVs Mag. XL. 130 To convert, so far as edibility 
. . is concerned, an old fowl Into a young capon. 

Edible (c-dib’l), a. and sb. [ad. late L. edibilis, 
f. cd-fre to eat.] 

A. adj. Eatable, fit to be eaten. 

s6tx Cotor., Ouf, the paunch, and intralls of edible crea- 
tures. i66x Lovki.i. Hist. Antm .4 Mitt. Introd., 1 he head is 
edible, .of the cow, calfe, etc. xBom B/ngify A mm. Biog. 
(18/3)11. 395 The edible frog. 1827 M. Donovan Dorn. Lion. 
II. 219 The Edible Snail or Helix fomatia . 1884 J. Col- 

bornk Hicks Pasha 104 Everything edible was bought up. 

B. sb. An eatable substance, an article of food, 
(chiefly in pi.) 

x66i Lovell Hist. Antm. k Min. Introd.. Birds, fishes, 
and other edibles. 1670 G. H. Hist . Cardinals 11. 1 1x4 
Impositions upon Edi Dies. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock 
(1861) 357 T he delightful hampers of edibles and drinkables. 
1864 Daily Tel. 23 Dec., What will be the effect of the 
introduction of this new edible 1 

Hence Sdlbl«a 9 M ; - Edibility. 

1772 in Scott Baile/t Diet. *773 in Asii ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Edict (f’dikt). Alto 3 edit, 5 edyete, 6 Sc. 
edik. [*d. L. e dictum (tne earliest form a. OFr. 

6 
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EDIFY. 


edit), f. idieirt, f. e oat +dTc?rc to s&v. In 16th 
and 1 7 th c. accented on the last syllable.] 

I. That which is proclaimed by authority as a 
rule of action ; an order issued by a sovereign to his 
subjects ; an ordinance or proclamation having the 
force of law ; tap. the edicts of the Homan praetors, 
and subsequently of the emperors, and of the 
French monarch*. Edict of Nantes , an edict 
issued by Henry IV of France, granting toleration 
to the Protestants ; revoked by Louis XlV. 

1*97 K. Clouc. (Rolls) 11966 pc edit ywis, pat was he ban 
of kenigwurbe. 1483 Caxton Cato A tij, He dyd doo make an 
eriycte or decree. 1335 St* wart Cron, St at. II. 1a Withanc 
consent (they] contcmpnit that edik. 1541 Elvot Image Gor>. 
1 14 The Crcditours to be compelled by an Edict of your ma- 
iestcc, to holde them content with rcpaletnent of the summe 
of the thyng that they lende. 1631 Howies Leviath . 11. 
xxvi 147 The Edicts of Prohors, and of the A£dilcs. 1683 
Bn t. Speculum 6 o Monarch* at first governed . . by immediate 
Edicts. 17*1 SmKucSPect. No. 07 f4 By Our Royal Resolu- 
tion 1 ) declared in this Edict as follow. 175a Johnson Rambl. 
No. 304 79 He therefore fixed upon the gate of the palace 
an edict. «8iS Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Metro}. 171/1 
Constitutions of Justinian, improperly called edicts. 1875 
Postk Gains 1. (ed. a) 34 Edicts were legislative ordinances 
issued by the emperor . . and were analogous to the edicts 
of the pr^tors and ediles. 

Jig. 1390 Shaks. Midi, N. 1. i. 151 If then true Louer* 
haue hcene euer crost, It stands as an edict in destinie. 
1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Ixvii, The generall Edicts of 
nature. 1878 Browning La Saisias 68 Law, Now styled 
God's, now Nature's edict f 

2 . Sc. ‘The name of a writ whereby all con- 
cerned were called by proclamation at tne market 
cross or church-door, to appear for their interest 
in some cause. . . The term is used in ecclesiastical 
law for certain notices made to a congregation 
from the pulpit 1 (Barclay Digest Laws Scotl. s.v.). 

*876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot . if. vi. 314 In 1 636 the Council 
of Aberdeen ordain a public edict to be served at both the 
Kirk doors and at the College gate. 

tSdi’Ot, v. Oh. rare [ad. OF. Mister.] 
trans. To publish (a law) ; to decree 
165* Gaulk Magastrom. 363 Some of them [Lycurgus’ 
laws] were such that old wives and slaves might easily have 
both predicted and edicted. 

ZSdict&l (idiktal), a. [ad. late L. edict alts.] 
a. Of or pertaining to an edict or edicts ; consisting 
of edicts, b. In Scotch Law : That is done by 
means of an ‘ edict 9 or public proclamation. Edictal 
citation ; a citation (formerly) made by public 
announcement in cases where personal citation was 
impossible, e.g. when the person cited was resident 
outside the kingdom. The term is still retained, 
though the procedure which it strictly denotes is 
no longer used : sec qnot. 1880. 

1814 Scott in Lwkhnrt (1839) IV. ai$ All edictal cita- 
lions are made at Scalloway. 1854 Blot ho. Mag LXXVJ. 
565 That reservoir of equity, the praitorian or edictal law of 
Rome. 1868 Act 31 4 33 Viet. C. joo § 95 The Lord Ordinary 
shall alto appoint edictal intimation thereof to be made by 
publication in the record of edictal citations. 1873 Postk 
Gams 111 (ed. s) 337 Patrona mother of two children 
had . . the edictal rights of patrotius. 1880 Barclay Digest 
Law Scotl. (ed. 4) 334 Edictal Citations or Intimations. In 
the case of foreigners, these were formerly given at the 
market cross of Edinburgh, and pier and shore of Leith. 
This is now more judiciously done by leaving the copies at 
the Office of Edictal Citations. 


Hence Bdl'otftUy adv.> in an edictal manner ; by 
public proclamation. 

1888 Act 31 4 33 Viet . ci. 8 30 Publication has been made 
edictally in F.dinburgh. Scotsman 31 Jan. 10/2 On 
19th November she charged him edictally to make payment. 

t Edixtion. Oh. Also 5 edioeion. [ad. L. 
Miction -cm, f. as Edict.] Edict, command. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. Ixxxix. i. To Bedes dayes y* 
Scottes ..olteycd his ediedon. i*j8i Marbeck Bk. Notes 
ait In the former ediction of the Councell 

t Editable. Oh. rare - 1 . [f. Edify -f -able, 
in trans. sense: see -able.] Fitted to edify; 
edifying, profitable. 

161a T. Taylor Comm. Titus lii. 3 And with these all 
opportunity of good and edifiable s peach perisheth. 

t Edi'ficant, a. Obs. [ad. L. wdificant-cm, pr. 
pple. of vdificdrt to build.] Edifying. 

184a Bp. of Ourham Presentm. Schismatic 1 1 The Apostle 
hath prescribed rules for regulating the Ceremonies of the 
Church, one whereof Is Edification, 


». and what is edificant, 
tne same as also significant. 1033 T . Dugard Verses on Ga- 
taker 73 Edificant It [his pen] also was, like those bless’d 
builders, who Stood on their guard, and stoutly builded too. 

t Edi*floata, a. Oh, [ad. L. tdific&tus , pa. 
pple. of ttdifiedre to build.] Built up, constructed, 
instituted, arranged. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. xxxiii. lii, There were in his tyme 

II UF'.L . 1 .. . .1 /• . ,, ... • 


582 That proper place sa weill eaificate. 

So Sdl'Hoat* v, rare~°. trans. 

16*3 Cockeram 11, To Build, Fabricate, Edificate. 

Edification (etdTfikFHan). fad. L. xdifiedtion - 
em, f. ttdificare to build, Edift.J 
1 . Building, rare in mod. use. 

♦l IS4 *»v 'J>mas Hut. Hal. 10 b About 700 yercs after 
the edificacion of Rome. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. m 


The castle ..is not onely of situation the strongest I have 
scene, but also of edification. 1869 Gale Crt , Gentiles 1. 111. 

H. 27 Cadmus . . is said to have written 4 Books, touching 
the Edification of his own Citie. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. f. 
80 The Edification whereof would be beat promoted by at- 
tributing to those Workmen neither more nor less than their 
Due. *7*1-33 Stry r* Reel Mens. II. l it. ii. 261 Officer* to 
make all manner of provision for the edification of the said 
fortresses. 1803 ^ nn - Ret 1 . 1 1 1. 336 The exhibition of games, 
the edification of palaces. 1839 J efhson Brittany x\ lii. 393 
Church-edification is everywhere the order of the day. 

+ b. toner. A building. Oh. 

143B-30 tr. Htgden (1865) 1. 405 To make edificacions in 
cites. 1584 R. Scot Ditcm>, Witcher, xv. ii. 330 He 
throweth down also the enimics edifications. 1636 in 
Blount Glossogr. and in mod. Diets ; not in Bailey, John- 
son, or Ash. 

C. Jig. Building up of character, etc. 

1836 Rukkin Mod, Paint. IV. v. App. iii, The whole period 
of youth is one essentially of formation, edification, instruc- 
tion. 1870 Swinburne Rss. 4 Stud. (1875) 163 The religious 
idea, as opposed to Philistine demolition or to Philistine 
edification. 

2 . Jig. In religious u**c, after Gr. obcoborfi in 
1 Cor. xiv: The building up the church, of the 
soul, in faith and holiness ; the imparting of 
moral and spiritual stability and strength by suit- 
able instruction and exhortation, 

138* Wvclif Rom xlv. 19 And kepe we tho thincis to 
gidere that ben of edificacioun, that is, to bylde soulis to 
hfucnc. c 1440 Gcsta RomAx iv. 27<5(Harl. MS.) Noble and 
profitable wordis, to edificacion of pt peple. 1*18 Latimer 
Serm. Ploughers i. 67 Devilish ploughing, the which worketh 
to have things in Latin, nnd letteth the fruitful edification. 
161s Bible a CW. x. 8, 1631 Hobdi s Lezdath, 111. xxxvii. 

236 To the edification of God’s people. 1710 Norris C/ir. 
Prud. v. 203 To build up men in Faith nnd Holiness of 
Life, tliat which we proj>erly mean by Edification, a 1876 
J. If. Newman Hist. Sk. II, iv. xi. 417 In providing for the 
religious necessities of posterity, they were directly serving 
their own edification. 

b. Mental or moral improvement, intellectual 
profit ; instruction. (Now often ironical.) 

1660 W. Skckek Nonsuch PrqJ Prcf, 16 The design of 
this Peecc is not the ostentation of the Author, but the edi- 
fication of the Reader. 1691 T. H(ale] Acc. New Invent. 
p, lxxvii t For the Edification of the Citizens of our Me- 
tropolis in Loyalty. *77* Priesiley Inst. Relig. (1783) II. 
199 Promote . mutual edification by every proper means. 
1777 Shkhidan ScA. Scami. v. ii, It certainly is edification 
to hear him talk. x8*6 Scott Woodst. lit. Where was the 
edification of all thist *857 Dk Quinsy Whiggism Wks. 
VI. 39 That he might distribute his edification m equal pro- 
portions. *873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 206 Kindly answer, 
for the edification of the company and myself. 

t Edi’flcative, a. ? Oh. [f. L. wdifuat- ppl. 
stem oi sedijiedre + -ivk.] F.dilying ; adaptea to 
promote spiritual improvement. 

riAxo Love Bonaxrent. Mirr. xxxviii. 78 (Gibb* MS.) 
Costly comforte of hem by hys edyfyeatyf (W. de W. 1330 
cdificacvonj and holy wordcic 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. 
(W. do W.) 1. xxvi. 24 n/i His worde was edyfyeatyff that 
they M’hom he cndoctryned put in effcctc all his doctrync, 
*530 R. Wiutfoko Workejor Household { 1533) A, So that 
. . it sholde be . . cdificatyvc and profitable. 1634-46 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 338 Whilk exercises . . proved verie edi/i- 
cative to those who were partakers of them. 

Hence + Bdiflca:tlvely adv., in an edifying 
manner. 


U 1530 {title) The Dialogues of Creatures moralyscd, ap- 
plyably and edificatyfly to euery mery and iocunde Mater. 

fidifioatory (e-difikrit^ri). [ad. L. mdijicd - 
tortus ; see prec. and -ory. 1 Intended or suited 
for purposes of religions edification. 

xfap Bp. IIail Cases Consc. x. (R.) An exercise so bene- 
ficially edificatory to the church of God. 1678 Lively Ora- 
cles VUL | jx. 316 Some ports of it . . arc not so . . edi hen to ry 
to us. j 883-3 Schaff Relie. Encycl II. 1613 The cdifica- 
tory character of Neandcr s nistory. 

Edifice (c # dlfis). Also 6-8 eedifioe, 7 edifSroe. 
[n. F. idifice, ad. L. sadijicium, f. cedis temple, 
nonse F ftcium making.] 

1 . A building, usually a large and stately build- 
ing, as a church, palace, temple, or fortress; a 
fabric, structure. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. p 367 Castclles and other* mancre 
edifices. *473 Caxton Jason (1477) 71 And with this they 
shal ordeyn solcmpnc edifices and houses for the cite. 1338 
Lkland I tin, IV. 7a The xdifices of the Abbey have bcene 
made by many men in continuance. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. 11. ii. 335 , 1 haue lost my edifice, by mistaking the place, 
where I erected it, 160$ Harrington Vieiu State Ini. 
(1880), Hce cold not preach to edifye the Church, yet hce 
will bee famows to all post erytyc for edifyees in the Church. 
s6si Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. iv. (1651) 270 The inner 
roomes of a fair- built and sumptuous idifice. 171* DU - 
Teachers Addr. agst. Bill for 50 new Churches 10 
Shall this l>e done for a Tew ungodly steepled ^Edifices? 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pterrds Stud. Nat, (1799) I. 128 
tor you will see under water . . the ruins of many edifices. 
*849 Freeman Archit. 14 A moist and a dry climate require 
different kinds of edifices, 
b. transf. and fig. 

*711 Addison Sped. No. 98 p 1, I am not for adding to the 
Wutiftil Edifices of Nature *843 S. Austin Rankes Hist. 
Re/.W. 485 The edifii e of * new church must have been raised 
on a purely democratical basis, i 860 M. Pattison 
Otg. | 3. 223 Upon the integrity and judgment of these 
Quinqueviin will depend really the whole edifice of the 
University, 1878 Morlky Carlyle , Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 197 
The corner-stone of Comte's edifice. 

1 2 . a. The action or process of building or 
construction, b. Style of building, architecture. 


1980 North Plutarch 394 The Arsenall and Armory . . 
being of a strange and wonderfull edifice. *663 Gkrbier 
Counsel 3 Hdw . . Princes and Magistrates have proceeded 
in their Edifices. 

Edifioial (edlfrjal), a. rare. [ad. late L. *du 
ficidlts , f. xdificium ; see prec. and -al.] 

a. Of or pertaining to building, architectural, 
b. That is of the nature of an edifice. 

*638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus C 3 The edifidal Palaces 
of Bees nnd Monarchical spirits. *794 Hist. Rivers Gt. Bnt, 

I. 232 (R.) Mansions . . without any striking edificial attrac- 
tion. 1830 Galt Lanorie T. vi. ii. (1849) 255 Long stir- 
passed by many other edificial structures 

E difier. rare. [f. next + -kb i.] a. A builder, 
b. One who edifies in a religious sense. 

*460 Capcravr Chron . 31 Ccrteyn strong men and rich . . 
edificres of citees. 1678 Bijtler Hud. (R.) They scorn their 
©difier* to own who taught them all their sprinkling lessons. 

Edify (c'difai), v . Also 4 ede-, edifien, 4-7 
edi fie, 4-6 ede-, edy(f )fy, edifye, 6 eedefie, 0-7 
aadify. [a. F. Sdijit-r , ad. L. miijica-re, f. sides, 
sedts dwelling -fie are to make ; see -fy.] 

1 . trans. To build ; to construct (a dwelling, 
edifice) of the usual building materials, rare in 
mod. use, 

. « *J4o Hamfoi e Psalter 1. to pat edified be be waghes of 
icrusalem. 1303 Langl. P. Pi. C. xxi. 42 To for-don hit on 
n day, and hi bre dayes after Edcfien hit efte newe. x*6* 

J. Paston in Lett, 461. U. 113 A plasc late be the seidair 
John edified at Caster, c *334 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, 
(1846) I. x. 46 He did . . wdehe a gate on the Dancke of the 
river Thames. 1641 Termes de la Ley 1 17 To take timber 
to cdifie the bouse ngalne. 1704 Hrarnb Duct, Hist, (ed. 3) 
1. 187 Babylon . . was largely edified by the Assyrian 
Monarchs. Longf. Gold. Leg. 11. 118 The names of all 
who had died in the convent since it was edified. 

fb. absol, 

(* *400 Test, Love 1.(1560)276^3 Lo this man began to 
edific, but for his foundement is bad, to the ende may he it 
nat bring, c *4*0 Pol l ad. on limb. 1. 164 The sec gravel is 
lattest for to drie* And latte, st may thou therwitn edifie. 
x<3* Elyot Gov. i. viii, A man, which© intendeth to edifie. 
1633 L'Esthange Chas. /, 124 To edifie at pleasure upon 
the Convent Garden. 

+ o. To furnish with buildings. 
c*43*~50 tr. Higdon (1863) I. 190 Apulia is a coste of the 
xee of Ytaly . . byldcde ancf edifiede first© by Grekcs. 1596 
Spenser h\ Q. 111. i. 14 Through countries waste, and eke 
well edifyde. 

f 2 . To construct, set up, irresj)ective of the 
object, or kind of materials. Obs. or arch. 

1460 Cafgrave Chron. 21 The puple edified ymages to 
her likncs. 1546 Langlfy Pol. Verg. De Invent, lit. v. 70 
Some beganne to edify cotages of boughes of trees. 1591 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 661 And thereupon did raise full busily 
A little mount, of greenc turflfs edifiae. *643 Sir T. Browne 
Rehg. Med. (1682) 51 She was edified out of the Rib of 
Adam. 1850 Nrale Med. Hymns 155 The brazen sea That 
Solomon had edified. 

+ b. To work up or fashion (materials) into 
a building or structure. Cf. Build 5. Obs. 

1381 Wycljf Gen. ii. 22 And tho Lord God edified the rib, 
the whiche he tokc of Adam, into a woman. 

+ o- fig- To build up, establish, organize (a sys- 
tem, institution, or law, a moral quality, etc.), to 
establish or strengthen (a i>erson). 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xxvii(i]. 7(5] pou sail distroy baim 
& noght edifye baim. c 1324 Chaucer Booth, iv. vi. 140 
perc pat uertues han edified pc bodie of be holy man. 14*5 
Ord, Whittingtons Alms-house in F.ntick London (1766) 
IV. 354 Inforcing himself to edifie and nourish charity . . 
among his fclawes. *461 83 Ord, R. Househ. 61 The 
Clerkyx of Grenerlothe . . to hclpc kepc in course the Sta- 
tutes .. edyfyed before-tyme. 1334 Wiiittynion Tullyes 
Offices 1. (1^40) 34 Solon fyrste edtfyed the schole called 
Areopagus in Athencs. 1704 Swirr T. Tub 1 (1710) 28 To 
edify a name and reputation. 178* Gibbon Decl. $ F. III. 
xlix. 95 He secretly edified the throne of his successors. 

t d. To frame a notion ; ‘ make out’, imagine. 
1643 Milton Tetrach , Wks. 1^38 I. 238, I cannot edify 
how, or by what rule of proportion that man's virtue cal- 
culates. 

+e. intr. To take form, grow; also fig. to 
prosper, achieve success. Cf. 4. Oh. 
a 1400 Cov , Mvst. 23a Mannys sowle in blys now xal edyfy. 
i6*a Bacon Henry VII , 160 Perkins Proclamation did 
little edifie with the people of England. *646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Rp. 147 It [the seed) then beginneth to edifie in 
c b|cfe. a *66* Hrylin Laud 1. 143 But All this did not 
edifie with the House of Commons. 

3 . trans. In religious use: To build up (the 
church, the soul) in faith and holiness ; to benefit 
spiritually ; to strengthen, support. Also absol. 

In early use sometimes with distinct allusion to sense 1 ; 
rarely in bad sense as in quot. 2440. 

*34® Ayenb. 197 pc uelajrede of poure men, bet byebpoure 
uor God. .htse mo^ewel ede fie be uorbisnes. c 1389 Wyclif 
Set. Wks, III. 254 Petre and Poul . . token power of Crist 
• * bj* fo* to edme )?e Chirche. c *440 Gssta Rom. xvi. 58 
(Add. MS.) All that Is done agayn conscience edefieth to 
helle, 131s Mors Heresyes 1. wks. (1557) In whose 
deuout sermons the people were greatly edified. 134a 
Bkinklow Compi, xxiv. (1874) 6a 'I’hei were edify ed to wauce 
m the amendment of lyfe. 1604 Drayton (hole 908 To 
edifie the conscience that is weak*. 1719 Swift to Yng. 
Clsrgym. Wks. 1755 II. il 9 A plain convincing reason .. 
will edify a thousand times more than the art of wetting the 
handkerchiefs of a whole congregation. *776 Gibbon Dec/. 

4 F. xxi. The complaints and mutual accusations which 
assailed the throne ot Constantine, .were 111 adapted to edify 
an imperfect proselyte. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cone. I. App. 
75* He was much edified by the king's prayers and almsdeeds. 
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b. To inform, instruct ; lo improve in a moral 
sense ; sometimes ironical, x 

*534 Ld * Bernkrs Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) G vb, His 
t*a iynges thus ended, the Senate was greatly edified ther* 
with. 1601 Shahs. Twel.N.y. i. 308 Ixx>ke then to be well 
rdified^when the Foole deliucr? the Madman. 1606 — Tr. 4* 
Gr. v. Hi. x»a My loue with words and errors still she feedc* 
But edifies another with her deedes. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 

1. 3, I shall endeavour to edifie my Reader in the Virtues 
proper to these Purposes. 1845 B’nkss Bunsen in Hare L(/e 
(1879) 11. iiL 84. 1 have been much edified by seeing how 
your father and sister take the privation. 

f 4. intr. To profit in a spiritual sense. Obs. 

*636 W, Sampson Vow-Breaher 1 ij, Is there any man 
here desires to edyfie? 1 am in the humour of converting. 
*$57 J. Goodwin Triers Tried 6 A Minister, whom they 
can cordially . . affect, or by whom they can edifie. a 1670 
Hackkt A bp. Williams 1,(1692) 188 And few will captivate 
their understanding to edify by a sacrilegious reformer, 
t b. To gain instruction generally. Oh. 

16*0 B. Jonson Alch. lit. i, I haue not edified more trucJy, 
by man . . since the beautiful! light first shone on me. 167$ 
Wycherley Country Wife v. (1735) 104, I edify so much by 
example, I will never be one [a husband], a 1706 Vanuk. & 
Cib. Prov. Hush. t. i, This is like to be a warm Debate ! I 
shall edify. 1800 T.. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 311 The 
great mass of our nation will edify and thank you. 

+ Edify, sb. Oh. Erroneous form of Edifice. 
*555 Edbm Decades W. Ind. tir. (Arb.) 153 The houses & 
other edifyes of this prouynce. 155$ — moscouia ( at hay 
270 The rouffex of whose edefies arc gylted & cmlwwed. 

E difying, vbl. sb. [f. Edify v. + -ing L] 

+ 1. Tne action or process of building; also 
concr. a building. Oh. 

1432-50 tr. Higdon (1865) I. 411 At Brehcnoc is a water , . 
where a man may see in clcre tymes mcruellous edifienges. 
* 5*3 Test. Ebor. v, (Surtees) 49 To the edifying of a portche 
to the church of Est Drayton xxs 1517 Torkington Pilgi\ 
(*8tU) 3'-* Ther [the Sarra/ms'] edifying wold not stonde in no 
wysc. x6oa Fuldeckk jnd Pt. Parall . 13 The foundation, 
the edifying, and the endowment [of a church]. 

2 . Spiritual instruction and improvement. 

1500 !• isiikr Fun. Scrm. Mare. Ctess Richmond (1708) 10 
To the edifyinge of other, by the example of her. 154J-3 
Act 34 $ 35 Hen. VIII, i, Al maner of persons, .may readc 
. . the bible . . for their ownc edifieng. 161X Biblk Prof. 
5 For the .. edifying of the vnlcarncd. i 70 < S rANHorr, 
Paraphr. (1709) IV. 543 My. .End is Godly Edifying. 

E difying, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + -inq *.) 
f 1. Tnat builds. Oh. 

x66s Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 499 One demolishing 
hammer can undo more in a day than ten edifying axes 
can advance in a month. 

2 . Tending to produce moral and spiritual im- 
provement ; instructive. In mod. use often ironical. 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, What so euer yc 
fynde therm, good and edifyenge, gyue laude and prays- 
ynge to god therfore. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlv. 361 
Their Conversation .might, .be. . Edifying to others. 1767 
For nyc e Serin. Yng. iVom. I. v. 186 How edifying to the 
soul is this generous sensibility ! 1813 Syu. Smith IVhs. 

(1867) I. 224 The humiliating ana disgusting, but at the same 
time most edifying spectacle. 187a Moki.icy Voltaire (1 886) 
41 Voltaire's spirit may be little edifying to us. 

Hence Z'dlfyingly adv., in an instructive or 
improving manner ; in mod. use often ironical. 

1061 SrAKRow tr, Bchme's Theosoph. Lett. 3 He ..might 
thereby . . edifyingly . . quicken himself in a Christian bro- 
therly Union. 170s Echard Ectl. Hist. (1710)305 Not so 
well or edifyingly instructed. 1876 Con temp. Rev. XXVII. 
969 The sermon was edifyingly platitudinarian. 

Ediie, variant of ^Edilk. 

1820 Mair Tyro's Diet. (cd. 10)2 Ac Jilts, an ediie or officer 
who took care of the repair of temple* and other buildings. 

Ediness, var. of Eadinesh, Oh., s.v. Kadi. 
Edingtonite (e-diqtpnait). Min. [f. the sur- 
name Eaington (see quot. 1825 ) + -itk. 1 A greyish 
white translucent mineral, consisting chiefly of the 
silicates of alumina, baryta, etc. 

1825 Haidingpr in Edin. 7 rul. Set. Ill, 317 It is in com- 
pliment to that gentleman [Mr. Edington, in whose collec- 
tion Haidinger first saw the mineral] that the name of 
Edingtonite is here proposed. 1868 Dana Min. 417 Eding- 
tonite occurs in the Kilpatrick Hills, near Glasgow, Scot- 
land, associated with harraotome, another baryta mineral, 
t Edipol. Obs. rare, [miswritten for L. edefol 
by Pollux. (Erroneously connected with mdis 
temple.)] Any common asseveration. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wnlcker 570 E depot , by the house of 
cdepol. 1600 Dekkkr Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 14 Away 
with your piahery paxhery, your pols and your edi polls. 

Edit (e dit), v. [(1) f. L. edit-us, pa. pple. of 
ed/re to put forth, f. e out + ddre to put, give; 
(2) back-formation from Editor.] 

+ 1. To publish, give to the world (a literary work 
by an earlier author, previously existing in MS.). 
Chiefly in pa. pple., after L. editus . Oh. 

179X Enfield tr. BruckeVs Hist. Philos. II. 367 [Abelard J 
wrote many philosophical treatises which have never been 
edited. 

2. ft. To prepare an edition of (a literary work 
or works by an earlier author) ; so with the name 
of the author as obj., e.g. 4 to edit Horace, Shak- 
sperc’, etc. b. To prepare, set in order for pub- 
lication (literary material which is wholly or in 
part the work of others). Sometimes euphemis- 

S for : To garble, 4 cook 9 (e.g. a war-corre- 
:nt*s dispatch, etc.), o. To be or act as 
>itor of (a newspaper or other periodical). 


*783 V. Knox Lett, to Vug Nobleman (Rj, Read . .the few 
oration* of Demosthenes, which Monleney has edited. 1835 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 3 To write and edit a new publica- 
tion. x88* E. White Cert . Rrlig. 72 The progress 01 m ience 
and art in editing from ancient manuscripts, 1885 Harpers 
Mag. Mar. 647/2 It has not been guilty of the ..folly of 
attempting to • edit * the news. 

Hence E dited ppl. a. 

Mod . A carefully edited work. 

Editing (e-ditig). [f. Edit v. + -ingL] The 
action uf the vb. Edit. 

1885 Athenseum 15 Aug. 198/1 The 4 Letters. . ’ have had 
the advantage of careful editing. 

Edition (fdi jdii). [a, F. edition , ad. L. edition * 
cm, f. ctlpre lo put forth, publish ; sec Edit.] 

+1, The action of putting forth,or making public; 
publication. Oh . 

* 55 * Rkcorde Pathw. Knotvl, Ep. to King, Desiring your 
grace not so muche to beholde the .simptvnes of the woorkc 
. . ox to fauour the edition thereof. 1577 tr. Ballinger s 
Decades (1502) 111 Touching y* proclamation or first edition 
of the ten Commaundcments. x6sx Steed Hist. Gt. tint. 
ix. xix. (1632) 929 The said pretensod marriage was made 
. .without edition of bancs. 1659 A. Lovhmy in A\ Love- 
day's Lett. To Rdr., So tender wax l of hi* honour in 
edition of his lalwurs. *663 J* SrKNCKK Pivdigtes (1665) 
Pref., God never saw it necessary . . to correct and amend 
any thing in this great Volume of the Creation, since the 
first edition thereof. 

1 2. The action of producing, or bringing into 
existence ; hence, birth, creation (of orders of 
knighthood, etc.), extraction, origin. Oh. 

1599 Sandys F.nropa Spec. (1612) 147 The great States 
of Italy . . are loth to have their I’opc of a Spanish edition. 
1607 Chatman Bussy D'Amb. Plays 1871 11 . 17 The Duke 
mistakes him (on my life) for some knight of the new edi- 
tion. x6xj Crooke Body 0/ Man 332 The Birth. ,wo define 
to lie an Edition or bringing into the world of an infant. 
x6 ^ Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Parnass . an Barons of lute 
edition. 1677 Hale Prim. (>r/g. Man. n. iv. 151 Conse- 
quently the World . is of a far later Edition than Eternity. 
+ b. Kind, species ; fashion, ‘ stamp \ Oh. 
a 1625 Flmchkr Nice Vat. 1. i. It kisses the forefinger 
still : which is the last edition. 163* Bkome North Lasse 
11. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 33 A large window, one of the last 
Edition. 1640 J. Lev Patterns 0/ Ptetie 155 The Saints of 
the old edition. 1646 H. I .a whence Communion with 
Angels 93 His condition, his spirit and his worke were all 
of a lowc and humble edition. 

3 . concr. a. One of the differing forms in which 
a literary work (or a collection of works) is pub- 
lished, either by the author himself, or by subse- 
quent editors. D. An impression, or issue in print, 
of a book, pamphlet, etc. ; the whole nttmlier of 
copies printed from the same set of types and 
issued at the same time. 

In the case of printed works the meaning* a and b arc 
often coincident ; but an ‘ edition * (sense a) of a classic or 
the like, with a corrected text and critical or illustrative 
matter, being in a sense an independent work, may go 
through several ‘ editions ' (sense b). It is awkward to sfxsik 
of, e.g. 'the second edition of Campbell's edition of Plato's 
Thextetus * ; but existing usage affords no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for this inconvenient mode of expression. To say ‘the 
second impression' would now imply an unaltered reprint. 
The word is sometimes used in n narrower sense than that 
of the definition of b : thus a ‘large paper edition* may 
be printed from the same tyne as, and Issued simultaneously 
with, an ‘edition’ on small paper; but it is also usual to 
say * 100 copies of this edition arc on large paper '. 

. [*M5 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (cd. 2) A uj b, I haue now 
in thi* secondc edition taken about it such painc*.J 1570 
Foxfc A. fy M. (ed. 2) 1885 Although sufficient relation be 
made before in our former edition to lie scene, pag. 1277. 
1607 Sir W. Vaughan Directions for Health (title pngeb 
The third Edition. *624 Gaiakkh Transnbst. 104 Their 
sevcrall Editions, .so chopped and changed. x66iStiluncfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. ft 1 He might make use of the Edition of 
Caustnus. *703 I)k Foe True-born Eng. Expl. Pref., I 
have mended some faults in this Edition. 171a Addihon 
S/ect. No. 470 F 1 Upon examining the new Edition of a 
Classick Author. 1784 Priestley Corrupt Chr. I. Pref. 21 
There are different editions of many of the authors. .1 have 
quoted. 1807 M. Bailuk Morb. Anat. Pref. 22 In prepar- 
ing this Third Edition for the press. *838-0 Hai.lam Hist . 
Lit. 1 . 1. iv. 863 Above 60 editions of the Orlando Furioso 
were published in the 16th century. 1845 Stephen Laws 
Eng. I. 185 [King John’s] charter wm finally altered, ip it* 
last edition, by Henry the third. Mod. The latest edition 
of thi* evening’s paper. 

b. fig. 

i8a8 Steuart Planter's G. 51 Boutchcr had another plan 
. . for removing Trees .it is a better edition of Lord Fitz- 
harding's system. 1856 in Century Mag. (1887) ^ a Y 95 h 
We cannot hazard a second edition of imbecility. 
tEdi*tion, y. Obs , rare- 1 , [f. the »b.] trans. 
To make an edition of; to issue, publish. 

1716 M. Davik* A then. Brit. m. 4 llie Jesuit Petavius’s 
Chronological Table* wore edition’a. 

Hence + Bdi tioner. Obs. rare. = Editor. 

<? 1646 J. GJregory] Maps 4* Charts , Posth. (1650)321 That 
necessane Guide, added to a little, but not much aug- 
mented, by the late Editioner. 1658 W. Burton l tin. Anton. 
18 You have there Bev/toWor, which the dexterity of the 
Editioner, or Interpreter hath turned into Bopforiav. 

Editor (e-diuj). [a. L, editor ; see Edit, Edi- 
tion,] One who edits. 

fl. The publisher of a book (cf. Kr. Jdi/cur). 
1640 Bp. Hall Cases Come. 1. v, (1650) 33 Otherwise some 
Interloper may perhaps underhand fall upon the work at a 
lower rate, and undoe the first editor. 

2. One who prepares the literary work of another 


person, or number of persons for publication, by 
selecting, revising, and arranging the material ; 
also, one who prepares an edition of any literal y 
work. 

171a Addison Sped. No. 470 F 1 When a diffetrnt Read- 
ing gives us . . a new Elegance in an Author, (he Kditot 
docs very well in taking Notice of it. *7*5 Pol L Notes 
on Shahs. <J.>, This nonsense got into all the edition* by a 
mistake of the stage editor*. 1748 Anson Voy. Introa., 
The Editor* of a new variation-chart . . have . . been misled 
by an erroneous analogy. «* 3 « J Da vi sa Manual Nat. 
Med. Introd., The Editor conceive* that the plan laid down 
here is, etc. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 30a file editors of 
club [took* are not mere dreary drudge*. 

3. esp . One who conducts a newspaper or peri- 
odical publication. 

1803 G. Rosk Diaries (1B60) II. in The Editor of the True 
Briton. 18a* Corbett Rur. Rides 146 ’l’hi* blunder-headed 
editor of Bell's Messenger. 1874 Monlev Compromise ( 1 88hi 
248 The editor of the daily newitpaper. 

4. Antiq. [I.. editor ludorum . ] The exhibitor 
(of Roman public games). 

1880 I.. Wallace Ben hur v. x. (1884) 283, 1 have here 
the notice of the editor of the game*, just issued. 

Hcncc B dltor v. trans. , to treat (a person or 
work) ns an editor docs. S ditored ppl. a. t pro- 
vided or furnished with an editor. S dltora sa 
~ Editkkhh, B ditorlaM a., without an editor. 

x8a6 Blm hw. Mag. XIX. 335 Some lAggardty cditorlc**, or 
ten editor’d periodical. 1830 Ibid. XL. 766 I^dy Blc*»ing- 
ton in registered . . editorexs of half-a-xcoie of book*. 1883 
Trollope A utobiog. II. 123 Two or three literary gentlemen 
by whom to have had myself editored. 

Editorial (editO«*ri&l), a. and sb. [f. prec. 4 

-(l)AL.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an editor ; proper 
to, or characteristic of, an editor. 

*744 Aklnhidk Let. in Poems (184^) 30 He ha* intircly 
dedicated himself to . . editorial criticism. 1794 Park in 
Brit. Critic Feb. (T.), Lam bin . . and Hryne al*o . . seem to 
have considered it as part of their editorial duty, etc. 185 o 
Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. ^.(1872) 117 In spite of eui- 
lorial prophecy. *837 Dickens Pickw . (1847) a 3t/ a Bless 
our editorial heart. 

B. sb. A newspaper article written by, or under 
the responsibility of, the editor; a * leader’. 

1884 Spectator *39 Mr Bennett . .thinks that * an editorial ’ 
ix the highest style of composition known. 1866 Mr*. Stowk 
Lit. Foxes 14 To set up tne editorial of a morning paper. 
1883 Harpers Mag. Mar. 601/1 The Daily Proteus sent 
Jack twenty dollars . . for two editorial*. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. ijOot. 12/1 Finely worded editorials. 

Hence Edito rially adv . , in an editorial manner 
or capacity ; as an editor docs, t Bdlto rlalfthlp 
«• Editohship. 

18x8 Bladew. Mag. III. 142 You are editorially exonerated. 
x8s6 J. Gill HK iHi Lecture 34 During his Kdtlorialxhip he 
must have l>een a kind of Consul or Dictator in the Re- 
public of Ix’tterx. 1883 Harper s Mag. Oct. 789// She 
wrote editorially for a London paper. 1885 Manch. Exam 
14 Apr. 8/6 The anticipations which .. you ventured edi- 
torially to give cxpicssion to. 

E’oitorfthip. [f. Editor t -mhvp.] a. The 
duticB, functions, and office of an editor, b. The 
tenure of that office, c. Editorial superintendence. 

178* Tykrs Hist. Rhaps. on Pope 14 (T.) The editorship 
of Shakespeare . . I ‘ope afterward undertook. x8xs Examine r 
28 Dec. 831/1 Captain Bcnjaficld, who was formerly Editor 
of the Morning Post f has been charged .. with obtaining, 
during that eaitor*hip, an annuity. 18x3-40 W. Gifford 
Massinger's Whs. (1840) 447/1 If such portentou* line* as 
these may be introduced without reason, and without au- 
thority, there i* an end of all editorship. x88« Pkbody 
Eng. Journalism xix. 144 The Daily Telegraphy under the 
editorship of Mr. Edwin Arnold. 

Editress (editrus). [f. Editor + -ebb.] A 

female editor. 

1799 W. Tayuir in Robberds Mem. I. 286 The editre** . . 
has inserted the French letter to Anuuetil du Perron. x8a6 
Genii. Mag. Sept. 244/1 The fair Editress has got up this 
work judiciously and tastefully. 1884 Ban oar 17 Dec. 648/1 
The editress of this volume, .is herself an authore**. 
t Bdi’tuate v. Oh. tioncc-wd. [f. L. aditudt • , 
ppl. stem of sdituariy f. ttdilu-us , transl. vtwnbpos 
* temple-keeper’ in Ads xix. 35, where the 4 town- 
clerk’ of Ephe»u» speak* of that city as ‘temple 
keeper’ (A.V. ‘worshipper’) of Diana.] (See quot.) 

*646J.G[rf.gorv1 Notes Obs. x. (16841 49 The D« votion 
whereof could not but move the City ( Ephesus I . . to afh*‘ t 
the Dignity and Title of the Ntwxopor, to fcdituate such a 
piece of Divine Office. 173* in Colks. 1775 in Ami. 1818 
In Todd : and in mod. Diets. 

+ E dlen. Oh. fOE. edl/an, f. Ed- + OE. llan 
reward ; cf. OHO. itidn of name* meaning.] Reward. 

r888 K. AClfkkd Boeth. iii. ( 4 pict edlean he 8u . .gehete. 
c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 103 For&m bi6 Jhj les*e his edlen here 
dedr. 

t Edmede, sb. Oh. Forms : 1 ladmldu, 3 
®d-, a£-, fieSmedo. [C^E. lad-, la/mldu, abntr. f. 
lad-, la/mod, Kdmod. (C)E. ladmldu ---• OS. fidmddi , 
OIHL Cdmuoit ; OE. lapmldu ^ OS. OHmuodi, 
OHG. ddmuotl . )] Gentlenc**, humility. 

c 1 000 A gt. Ps. cxvii»[x»xj. 92 lc on minum cadmedum 

call forwurdc. cxao§ Lay. 21866 ^eornden Ar6urc* grifi 
& his afitneden. Ibid. 10013 Furti bis xeSmedcn. 

t E dmede a. Oh. [OE. ladmide , labmlde, f. 
Edmod a. (OE. ladmide « OS. ddmSdi, OHG. 
dtmuotl ; OE. la/mlde =* OHG. bdhmbti.] Humble. 
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c 1000 Ags . Ps. cxv. i [cx\ i. ioJ(Gr.) lc com eadmede swibe. 
c 1175 Horn, 115 pc edincda riche , . mci been godcs 

wrecche. 

f 22'dmod, a , Obs . ; also eadmod, edmeod, 
spddmod, admod, oiKmod. [OE. iadmbd, phonetic 
variant of tobmSd, f. tope, Hath + mdd Mood ; the 
exact equivalent (type +auJ>u-m6do-) docs not occur 
in continental Teutonic, but the derivatives in 
. mddjo - (-Edmkdk a.) and in - mbdtn * («Edmkdk 
\l > .) arc found with forms parallel to the OE. to/-, 
tod - ; see Edmkdk^ and <1. J Gentle, humble, meek. 

r 1000 Agt. Cos/. Matt. xi. 39 Ic com bilwitc And cad mod 
on hrortatt. c H7< Lamb. Horn. 5 pes wc idite to beon 
pc edmoddre. I bid. 1 1 3 Drihten .. )eue$ pan edmeodan 
strempe. c isoo Okmin 10837 /Eddmod allsc cullfrc. c isoo 
TrtH. Ct'tl. Horn. 89 Ich am mildc and admod on herte. 
i 1*05 I.ay. 35571 purh pine aSmcxlc [r 1*75 edmodej will 
.. let pu mi swcucn to sc I ben iturnen. a ia»5 Ancr. R. 
376 5if pu wilt beon edmoa, Penc cuer hwat pc wonted of 
holiness*. c i«75 Lav. 33355 Woweyn was edmod. 

lienee JSdmodi a. [cf. OIIG. 6tmuatig\ see -y] 
-> Edmod. Bdmodien v. trans., to humble. 
Edmoded ppl. a., meek. B'dmodle^o [see -look], 
humility, gentleness. B'dmodllohe adv. [see 
- l y , humbly, meekly. B dmodnaaa [see -nebs], 
gentleness, humility, meekness. 

t 888 K. A£lfked Boeth. xii, CrUt eardafc on pasre dcnc 
cudmodricsKe. 01175 Colt. Horn. ast Mid cclra xedmod- 
nii.se . . } carman mid admodnissc. Ibid. 337 HU admoded 
denft ofer com . and fordede ure sori)e and 3c lice dead, 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 Crist . . eadmode hine scolfne pet he 
wes iborrn of ure lcfdi. Ibid. 89 Cristcs apostles weren 
wuniende edmodlichc on hcore ibeoden on ane upflorc. 
t iaooOrmin 17649 Forr to berr^hen tcddmodlU pe > were l Id 
purrh hiss are. Ibid. 19397 Full off bape, on millce, off 
are, off mddmodlettc. a 1**5 Auer. K. 04 pe onui pet hco 
her uor his luuc cumodlichc poliefi. Ibid. 130 Heo holdeS 
. . pet hcaued lowe buruh mildc cdmodnessc. Ibid. 246 Pc 
cdmodic* nionnes bonen purled pe wcolcne. Ibid. 378 
MakicS edmod [T. C. eadmodiefi] our heortc. 

Ednesa, variant form of Eadnksh, Obs. 
t Edo-ceate, v. Obs.~° [incorrectly f. L. tooth 
tc + -ate 3.] brans, To teach. 
i6ai Cock vram 11, Jo teach, E dote ate. 

t fi dooke. Obs. [OE. to-docci i, f. Ea water, 
river + Dock.] Some broad-leaved water-plant ; 
? the Clote or Yellow Water-lily ( Nuphar luted). 

c iooo/KLrRic( 7 /<*rj. in Wr.-Wtilckcri36.V/w//^rt,eadocca. 
a 1387 Situm. Bart hoi. (Anecd. Oxon .)30 Lilium aquaticum, 
un euockc ; flo* ejus nenufar. ai45o^4^»A<V*r(Anccd.Oxon.) 
94 Lappaciurn Aquaticum. .angl. waterdokke ucl edokke. 
I1884 Holland Cheshire Class. (E. D. S.) Edditk, the bur 
or burdock iArdium Lappa); also Errick.\ 

+ EdO'etrinate, V. Obs. rare — l . [f. E* + Doc- 
TUTNATE.] /runs. To teach thoroughly, train. 

i6as Shirley Love-triiks in. v, In what kind of comple- 
ment please you, venerable sir, to be edoetrinated 1 

tEdo d, int. Obs . rare- 1 . Variant of Adod. 

1694 Echard Plautus 93 Edod, I thought the remem- 
brance o’ your last wife had frighted you from matrimony. 

Edoes, variant of Eddoes. 
t Edo mio, a. Obs . rare*'. In 7 -ique. [f. 
Edom , another name for Esau + -ic.] (See quot.) 

*659 R. Gkll Amendm. Last Eng. Bible 296 Even the 
Edomique nature, the animali* homo who wrongs his brother 
the spiritual & heavenly man. 

E'domitish, a. [f. Edomite inhabitant of 
Edom 4- -I8H.] Pertaining to Edom ; characteristic 
of the Edomites. In 17th c. sometimes used allu- 
sively with reference to Ps. cxxxvii. 7. 

1641 W. Hookr New Eng. Tears 6 A right Edomilish 
quality; for Edom rejoiced over the children of Judah, etc. 
i6at Milton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 340 This is a more 
Edomitish conceit than the former. l 645 ~ Colast , ibid. 
349 [ job's) KdomitUh Freins. 

EdriopEthalmian (e>dii,^fpse*lmi&n), a. and 
sb. [f. mod.L. edriophthalma sb. pi. (irregularly 
f. Gr. tdpa scat -f 6if>0aKn~6s eye) + -ian.] 

A. adj. Belonging to or resembling the Edri* 
oththalma % or * sessile-cyed ’ Crustacea (including 
tne Trawns, Shrimps, etc.) B. sb. An individual 
of that order. 

1877 Huxlky Anat. Ihv. An. vi. 369 The organisation of 
the Stomatopoda is more Edriophthalminn . . than Podoph- 
thalmian. 1855-8 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 787/1 Several Edri- 
ophthalmians are also born before they have acquired the 
whole of their extremities. 

So B driophtha'lmon*, a. [see -oub.] 

1877 Huxlcy Anat . Inv. An. vi. 385 The head . . of an 
Inject, or Ednophthalmous Crustacean. 

Ed opio, Sc. var. of Hydropic. 
tEdro*ppit,^/. a. Sc. Obs . Variant of Hy- 
dkoppkd, affected with dropsy. 

1556 Bklljcnden Cnm. Scot. ix. xxi. (Jam.) HU warn be 
throw im modern c voracitie was swolin as he had bene 
edroppit l instar hydroptci infiat us]. 

Educability (eidiffk&biditi). [f. Edcgabls a.; 
sec -iTY.] The quality of being educable ; capa- 
bility of being educated. 

184s Chamb. yi ml. 16 Apr. 97 Educability of Animals. 
a >866 J. Grotk Exam. Utilit. Philos, x. (1870) 160 The 
moral educability of man. 1874 Carpkntka Ment. Rhys. 1. 
ti. i 83 (1879) 89 Birds of the Parrot tribe are pre-eminent for 
their educability, 

Educable (C‘ditfkab’1), a. [as if ad. L. +cduca~ 
bilisy i. to a ah re to educate.] Capable of being 
educated. 


’•45 R. Hamilton Pop. Educ. viii. (ed. 3) 178 Of educable 
age. *879 Bain Education as Sti. iii. 34 In old age, when 
we cease to be educable In any fresh endowment. >886 
Sat. Rett. 1 May 590/1 Tories will prove educable. 

+ E’ducate obs. and Sc. pa. pplc. of next. 

Act 37 Hen . VIII, xlii. in Oxf. 4- Camb. Enactm. 
11 Where yowth and good wyttes be educate and norysj»hed. 
i86x ( Ramsay Retain, v. (ed, 18) z >8 The hospital where 
Eppie was educate. 

Eduoata (cdi/Tkiit), v. [f. L. educat - ppl. 
stem of eduedre to rear, bring up (children, young 
animals), related to edilctre to lead forth (see 
Kducm), which is sometimes used nearly in the 
same sense.] trans. or absol. 

+ 1. To rear, bring up (children, animals) by 
supply of food and attention to physical wants. Obs. 

1607 Topskll Four-/. Beasts 339 Tne Epirotan & Siculian 
horses are not to be despised, if they were well bred & 
educated. Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 292 A boy 

of a good habit of body, with large vcines, well and freely 
educated. 1690 [see Educaticd). *818 (sec a], 

2. To bring up (young persons) from childhood, 
so as to form (their) habits, manners, intellectual 
and physical aptitudes. 

16x0 Bolton Horns 1. i. 3 Himsclfe delighting in the 
Rivers and Mountaincs, among which he had beene edu* 
catcd. x8x8 Cruisk Digest VI. 336 A devise . . to the intent 
that with the profits he should educate his daughter. 1839 
tr. Lamartine's Trav. Blast 168/1 The principal amongst 
them IGrccksJ have their children educated in Hungary. 
1875 Jowl it Plato (ed. 2) V. 40 The youth of a people 
should be educated in forms and strains of virtue. 

b. To instruct, provide schooling for (young 
persons). 

1588 Siiaks. L. L. L.x. i. 84 Do you not educate youth 
at the Charg-hou.se on the top of the Mounlainc ? >863 

Mary Howitt tr. E. Bremer's Greece 1 . i. ij It has edu- 
cated, and it educates to this day, a great portion of the 
Athenian female youth of all classes. 1863 A. Tylor Educ . 
4- Mann/. 40 It costs 8 d. per week to educate a child. 

3. To train (any person) so as to develop the in- 
tellectual and moral powers generally. 

1849 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 198 In my eyes the question 
is not what to teach, but how to Educate. 1875 Jowktj 
Plato (cd. 2) V. 130 Elder men, if they want to educate 
others, should begin by educating themselves. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 10 July 4/3 Our artists arc not educated at all, 
they are only trained. 

4. To train, discipline (a person, a class of per- 
sons, a particular mental or physical faculty or 
organ), so as to develop some special aptitude, 
taste, or disposition. Const, to, also inf. 

>841-4 Emerson Ess. Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 1 1 And the habit 
of supplying his own needs educates the body to wonderful 
performances. >847 •— Rcpr. Men. v. Shafts, ibid. I. 359 Our 
ears arc educated to music by his rhythm. ,86, Dihrakli 
in Si otsman 30 Oct., I had to prepare the mind of the 
country, and to educate,— if not too arrogant to use such a 
phrase,— our party. Mod. 11 c is educating himself to eat 
tomatoes. 

b. To train (animals). 

1850 Lang fVand. India a No horses, except those edu- 
cated in India, would crawl into these holes cut out of the 
earth and rock. >856 Kank Ant. E.rpl. I. xxix. 389 The 
dogs of Smith’s Sound are educated more thoroughly than 
any of their more southern brethren. 

Educated (e’di/fk^tod), ppl . a. [f. Educatk v. 
+-eo.] That has received education, mental or phy- 
sical ; instructed, trained, etc. ; see the vb. Often 
with an adverb prefixed, as half-, over 7 veil-. 

>670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 60 A Merchant better educated, 
and more conversant in Trade, may better understand it, 
than a Privy Counsellor, who is not so educated, and less 
conversant in it. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Tender- 
pamel. a very nicely Educated creature, apt to catch Cold 
upon the least blast of Wind. >845 Disraeli Svbil (M3) 
67 He wa* over-educated for hi* intellect. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 111 . 330 Lochicl .. might indeed nave seemed 
ignorant to educated and travelled Englishmen. x88a J« 
H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. II. 411 But the Puritans were 
neither educated nor reverent. 1887 E. Berdok St. Ber- 
nards >68 Every half-educated, .young man. 

b. trans/. Carefully tended, trained into shape. 

184a Tennyson E. Morris 131 Slight Sir Robert with his 
watery smile And educated whisker. 

f fi. as sb. The i>cr8on educated. 

1673 O. Walker Education 313 It concerns. .Parents and 
Educators to see that the educated converse as much as 
may be with his . .superior. Ibid 107 It will be the Teachers 
care and Educnteds endeavour. 

E duoatee*. nonce-wd. [f. Educate v. + -kk.] 
One who is subjected to the process of education. 

1813 T. Peacock Nightmare Ao. 144 It is the only piece 
of academical learning that the finished educate© retains. 
*857 Sat. Review III. ^3/3 It is not enough for the educator 
topour fact after fact into the educatee. 

E ducating, ppl. a. [f. Educate + -iso L] 
That educates. 

1858 Masson Chattertomu ill (1874) x66 O month of June, 
2770 ! and is this the kind of educating circumstance you 
provide for Chatterton ? 

Education (editfk?! jta). [ad. L. iduc&tidH-cm, 

f. toucan ; see Educate v. and -tion.] 

+ 1. The process of nourishing or reding a child 
or young person, an animal. Obs. 

1540 T. Raynaldk £t>M Mankynde C Hj, The education 
..ot infantes at this tyme (1 year oldk 1544 Boorde 
Dyetary xvi. (1870) 371 Bccfc , . doth make an Englysshe 
man stronge, the educocton of hvm with U consyderyd, 
165s WirriK tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 185 The people doc 
erre much about the education of children . . 1 have seen 


some frequently give to their children, .strong Beere. *66x 
Lovell Hist. Anim. hr MU. 73 They [harts] delight in 
woods, and places of their first education. 

b. spec, [after Er.] The rearing of silkworms ; 
toner., a number of silkworms reared at one time. 

1888 E. A. Butler Silkworms 56 For large 4 educations * 
a room is fitted with shelves. 

2 . The process of 4 bringing up * (young persons) ; 
the manner in which a person has been * brought 
up*; with reference to social station, kind of man- 
ners and habits acquired, calling or employment 
prepared for, etc. Obs. exc. with notion of 3. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 1. ii. (1883) I. 34 In the fVrste [volume] 
.shall be comprehended the bestc forme ol education or 
bringing up of noble children. 1593 Hooker Etcl. Pol. 1. 
vi, Education and instruction are the meanes . . to make 
our natural) faculty of reason . . better. >596 Shaks. Tam . 
Shr. Induct, ii. 30, I Christopher Slie . . t>y education a 
Cardmaker. 1614 Cavt. Smith Virginia 1 . 10 Their . . 
handy crafts, and educations, are much like them in that 
part of Virginia we now inhabite. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. 
(1847) 09/a A complete and generous education . . fits a man 
to Denorm . . all tne offices, .of peace and war. 
fig. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vii. (1703) II. 206 He 
Begot many opinions, and motions, the Education whereof 
he committed to other Men. 

3 . The systematic instruction, schooling or train- 
ing given to the young in preparation for the work 
oflife ; by extension, similar instruction or train- 
ing obtained in adult age. Also, the whole course 
of scholastic instruction which a person has re- 
ceived. Often with limiting words denoting the 
nature or the predominant subject of the instruc- 
tion or kind of life for which it prepares, as classical \ 
legal , medical , technical, commercial, art education. 

16x6 Brinsley Lud. Lit. lolt much conccrtieih every parent 
to see their children to have the best education and instruc- 
tion. 1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 71 Education in Geometry 
and Numbers. 1748 Okay Comment Educ. 4* Govt. Wks. 
>836 1 . >52 The principal drift of education should be to make 
men think in the northern climates, and act in the southern. 
1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 209 If you consent to put your 
clerical education, or any other part of your eclucation, 
under their direction or control. xBox Strutt Sports 4- 
Past. 1. i. 3 As early as the ninth century . . hunting con- 
btituted an essential part of the education of a young noble- 
man. 1809 Svd. Smith Wks. (>859) I. 183/2 Education gives 
fecundity of thought . . quickness, vigour, fancy, words 
images, and illustrations. 181a J. Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 123 Many of our sergeants were, with good educa- 
tions, substantial freeholders in our own country. x86s Sir 
B. Brodik Psychol. Inq. II. ii. 73 Hours of relaxation truly 
[are] as necessary a part of education as hours of study. 

b. The training of animals. 

1538 Starkey England 189 Theyr haukys and theyr 
houndys, of whose educatyon they have grete care. x6x8 
Latham 3 nd BA t. Falconry (1633) >47 By which means with 
her natural! education together, she wil be as perfect in 
knowledge of the countrey, as the wildc Haggard her 
natural! damme that bred her. 

0 . fig ■ 

183a Ht. Martineau Ireland iii. 52 There is another 
kina of education always going forwards , . the education 
of circumstances, i860 T kmflk in Essays 4- Reviews 1 The 
education of the world. 

4 . [From sense 3, influenced by sense 2 and 
sometimes by the quasi-etymological notion 'draw- 
ing out’.] Culture or development of poweis, 
formation of character, as contrasted with the im- 
parting of mere knowledge or skill. Often with 
limiting word, as intellectual , moral, physical. 

>86o Mill Repr. Govt . (1865) 66/3 Among the foremost 
benefits of free government is that education of the intelli- 
gence and of the sentiments. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. x. 
(ed. 3) 116 It confounds education with the knowledge of 
facts, whereas it really is the possession of method. 1871 
Figure Training 37 The . . training and education of tne 
figure. 187s Mohley Voltaire (>886) 45 The Jesuits' 
devotion to intellectual education. 1875 H. E. Manning 
Mission H. Ghost xiii. 377 Education is the formation of 
the whole man— intellect . . character, mind, and soul. 

5 . aitrib. and Comb. 

i66r ( Glanvill Lux Orient. (1683) Pref. aa These prepos- 
sent discemera presently conclude everything that is . . of 
another stamp from their Education-receptions, false and 
ridiculous. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (>798) 318 The un- 
fortunate Education Sermon, which Bishop Hurd happened 
to dislike. 1814 Miss Mitpord Village t. (1863) >s> The 
young ladies . . who . . had trodden the education-mill till 
they.. had lost sense in sound, and Ideas in words. 1858 
Holland Tttcomb's Lett. i. 17 The Education Society ^ and 
kindred organizations. 187a Ruskin Fort II. xvii, 5 Listen 
to this, you cheap education-mongers. 

Ednea‘tion»ble, a. rare. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Capable of receiving education. 

1859 I ; Taylor Euayt 348 The educationable classes of 
our Indian subjects. 

Educational (ediwk/i'pn&l), a. [f. prec.+-AL.] 
t L Due to, or arising from, education. Ob:. 

Gauls Magas from. 30 The educational and pro- 
fessional! are to be . . accounted for nationall sinnea. 1790 
Catn. Graham Lett . Educ. axa Every love intrigue, .must 
naturally tend to debase the female mind, from its violence 
to educational impressions. 1815 Ajhbel Green Report 
087 Opinions which interfered with his educational creed. 
2 . Of or pertaining to education ; concerned with 
education. 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. it. xi, Is there not an everlasting 
demand for Intellect in the. .political* or religious, educa- 
tional, commercial departments. 1837 Bulwbr Athens II. 
413 Much of his [Pythagoras] educational discipline.. 
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beads] an evident affinity to the old Cretan . . institutions. 
1840 Mill Diss. 4- Disc, (1839) II. 19a The regeneration 
. . of our educational institutions is an object of more 
urgency. 1876 Grant Burgh Sck . Scotl. Pref. 5 The history 
of educational progress in any country, can hardly fail to 
be interesting to the historian. 

Hence Bduoatlonally adv. t with reference to 
education ; from an educational point of view. 

184* R. Hamilton Pop. Edut. viii, <ed. a) 196 Educa- 
tionally considered, the sister isle is not an ignorant country. 
188s Atlantic Monthly XLV 1 I. 396 Educationally he has 
been of service to us, and merits our thanks., 1886 Durham 
Univ. yml. 90 Feb. 3 The Durham course is educationally 
better than what a Theological College is able to offer. 

Educ&idon&liftt. [f. prec. + -J 8 T.] One who 
makes a study of the science or methods of educa- 
tion ; an advocate of education. 

1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 498 The real philanthropist 
and educationalist of our day. 1869 A. J. Ki.lis E, E, 
Promote. 1. iv. § 3. 314 note, T, W. Hill . . a well-known 
ortlioepist and educationalist. 

Educ&'tionary, a. [f. Education + -aiiy.] 
Concerned with education. 

1879 C. R» Smith Addr. Strood Klocut Class 5 Founders 
of eaucationary Clubs, .have overlooked Literature. 

Educa tionist, [f. as prec. f-iht,] » Educa- 
tionalist. 

i8m Blackw. Mag. XXV. 130 The sensitive educationist* 
of this thin-skinned age. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. .Scotl. 
11. v. 209 Educationists have written for and against the 
system of giving school prizes. 

E'duoationise, V. rare. ff. as prec. f -izk.] 
To subject to education, absol. in quot. Hence 
E duoationiBed ppl. a. 

*833 7 'ait's Mag. II. 405 Ix>rd Brougham’s attempts to 
educationize,, without teaching religion or moral*. Ibid. 
406 1 he. .religiously edu canonized portions of the public. 

Educative (c*ditfk< y ttv), a. [f. L. hlucdt- ppl. 
stem of eduedre (see Kduoatf.) 4 - -ive.] 

1. Of or pertaining to education. 

1836 Froude J/ist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 53 The educative 
theory . . was simple but effective. 1885 Mattch. Exam. 
«o Sept. 4/7 During the educative process. 

2. That has the power of educating ; bearing 
upon or conducive to education. 

1844 Emerson Ess. Experiem c, The play* of children 
arc nonsense, but very educative nonsense. 1869 M 
Patiison Serm. (1885) 193 Theology affords the materials 
of a true and a truly educative knowledge. 187a M. Col- 
lins a Plunges for Pearl I. ix. 198 Educative endowments 
. .designed lor both sexes. 1881 Nature XXIV. 161 Sug- 
gestions. .towards making our schools healthy, .and educa- 
tive centre*. 

Educator (e*di/7k<?‘Ui). [a. L. educator, agent- 
noun f. eduedre ; see Educate v.] 

+ 1. He who or that which nourishes or rears 
physically. Obs. 

13 66 Painter Pal. Pleas I. 43 [The female breast] that 
most sacred fountain® of the body, the educatour of mati- 
kinde. 

2. One who or that which educates, trains, or 
instructs. 

*673 [see Educated BJ. 1715 Berkeley Querist ft 903 
Wks. 1871 111 . 372 Modern educators of youth. 1859 C. 
Barker Assoc, rrmc. Mid. Ages i. 9 They were .. educa- 
tors of the poor in their schools. 1875 Jowktt Plato (cd. j) 
IV. 976 Language . . is the greatest educator of mankind. 
1883 Mamk, Exam, ro Sept. 5/4 Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who is the guide and educator of hi* party. 

Educ&tory (e*di//k<?iUri), a. [f. eduedt- ppl. 
stem of eduedre + -ory.] That has an educating 
influence. 

1843 R. Hamilton Pop . Educ.yu (ed. 2) 137 That educa- 
tory regimen of which Scripture is the rule and end. 1878 
Mozley But. Ideas ii. 53 The ideas wliich Hu own educa- 
tory providence has since instilled. 

Educatress (e*di/7k<rUres). [f. Educator 4 * 
-Bss.] A female educator, 

1803 Ann. Rev . III. 544 This supposedly exemplary 
mother too was the educatress of Caligula. 1813 Monthly 
Kelt. LXXVI. 500 Hospitality will become the educatress 
of the human race. 

Educe (Wi«»). [ad. L. edihbe , f. e out + 
duebe to lead.] 

+ 1 . pass. To be led forth, branch out (said of 
a river, a blood-vessel). Obs . 

1433-30 tr. Higden (1863) I. 69 The finite floode . . the 
invndacton of whom is educede in to Ynde. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man vu. 93 Where the vessels are inserted and 
educed. 

1 2. Med, To draw forth so os to remove. Obs. 
a 16*7 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 140 Medicine will . . work 
on the sicknesse, and educe it. 1038 J. Robinson Eudoxa 
ix. 50 Warm Water . . doth, as an cmetick vehicle, often 
educe superfluous and putrid humours. 

3. To bring out, elicit, develop, from a condi- 
tion of latent, rudimentary, or merely potential 
existence, 

1603 Sir C. Hiydon Jud. Astrol. vil 187 The Heauens 
are efficients, which educe the forme out of the matter 
of the come. i6ia-s Br. Hall Contempt, xix. vii, He 
educeth warmth out of that corps. 4163a J. Smith 
Sel. Disc, x. lit (1856) 473 Hell is not so much induced, 
as educed out of men's filthy lusts and passions. 1669 
Gale Crt, Gentiles t. m. Hi. 4a Chaos was that ancient 
slime, out of which al things were educed. 1781 Cowfkr 
Hope 155 [Hope] has the wondrous virtue to educe From 
emptiness itself a real use. 1816 Coleridge Lay Serm, 
398 Education— consists in educing the faculties and form, 
mg the habits. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 356 Given 


a world of Knaves, to educe an Honesty from their united [ 
action. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. (1877) I. \i. 105 
Anaximenes found the original Element in air. from which, j 
by rarefaction and condensation he educed existences 1 
b. Chem, To disengage (a substance) from a ! 
compound in which it already existed ready formed ; 
contracted with produce, Cf. Educt sb, 

Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCV. 31a note, Educed 1 
by the action of the nitric aud on the original principle* of 
the dragon’s blood. 

0 . To draw forth, elicit (a principle, the result 
of a calculation, etc.) from the data. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk xxxviii. (1870) II. 353 1 
Notions . . which wc educe from experience, and build up i 
through generalisation. 1871 Blackik Four Phases 1. ioi 
F rom the careful comparison of fm h to educe law*. 1880 
Kinolakk Crimea VI viii. 181 A Statist will quickly educe 
what he calls the * percentages *. 

4. To evoke, give rise to (actions, manifesta- 
tions, etc.). 

il^o Farrar St. Paul I. Introd. 8 The circumstance* 
which educed his statements of doctrine. 

Hence Bduoamant, the action or process of 
drawing out or developing. Bdu oible a that 
can or may be educed. Bdn olng vbl. sb ., the I 
action of the verb Educk; a bringing out or 
drawing forth. 

z 663 Glanvill Seeps. St/, xviii. By educing, the affirmers 
only mean a producing. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 
157 Faith is natural, 1, e. cducihle out of the potence of 
corrupt nature. 1678 Cudwokth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. ft 31. 
137 All manner of life . . U . educihle out of nothing and 
reducible to nothing again. 184a H. K. Manning Serm. 
(1848) I. xvi. 237 The educing of a new creation out of the old 
1868 Contemp. Rev. VIII. 61 a The new impulses it minis- 
tered to the cducemcnt of the individual consciousness. 

Eduot (rdpkt). [ad. L. educt urn , neut. pa. pple. 
of hliicbc to Educk.] That which is educed. 

1. Chem . * A body separated by the decomposi- ! 
tion of another in which it previously existed as 
such, in contradistinction to product, which denotes 

a compound not previously existing, but formed 
during the decomposition * (Watts Dht. Chem.). 

*799 Kikwan Cent. Ass. 197 To form an idea of the com- j 
position of this stone . . we must consider the educts of its j 
analvsi*. 1805 Hatchett in Phtl. Trans. XCV. 299 I11 | 
the first experiment it was obtained a* a product, and not I 
as an educt. Ibid, p j note. Consequently the Utter., ix 
considered as an original ingredient or educt, 1873 H. ! 
Wood Therap. (*870) 628 The nlack coloring-matter of such ‘ 
urine is in all probability an educt from caroolic acid. 

2. A result of inference or of development. 

x8i6 Coleridgk Lay Serm. 321 In the Scriptures, they 
are the living educt* of the imagination. 1837 Sir W. 
Hamilton Reid 784 All our Knowledge it, an Educt from 
Experience. 1865 Reader 22 July 86/3 Throw revelation 
overboard, and it* educt, natural theology . . must bear it 
company. 

t Educt, v. Obs, rare* 1 , [f. L. educt- ppl. stem j 
of hi lie be ; see prec.l trans. *= Educk. 

1683 E. Hookkr Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 105 Educted, 
or brought forth out of the Womb of pure Nature. 

Eduction (fdirkjan). Tad. L. eduction- cm, noun 
of action f. ediicbe to lead forth ] 

1 1. a. A leading forth or out, b. A putting 
forth (of the tongue). Obs, 

1649 BuLwr.R Pathomyot 11. x. 233 This ironical! educ- 
tion of the Tongue. 1654 Trapp Comm. Job i. 13 Israel’* 
eduction out of Egypt. 1659 T. Wall Char, Enemies 0/ Ch. 

19 God ascribes their eduction from /Egypt* .unto Moses. 

+ 2. Med . Removal by drawing forth. Obs , 

165? Tomlinson Renou's Dtsp. 739 We need not suspect 
any narme by the eduction of some of them 1684 tr. | 
Battels Merc, Comfit. xiv. 493 The eduction of the Matter 
is hind red. 1710 T. Fullfr Pharm Extemp. 180 The 
true cure, .consists in the. .Eduction of . Phlegm. 

3. The action of drawing forth, eliciting, or 
developing from a state of latent, rudimentary, 
or potential existence; the action of educing 
(principles, results of calculation; from the data. 
Also concr, « Educt. 

*6jJ3 D. Cai*isl Tentation 78 But the work [of sin] must 
begin at the inward eductions and motion* of the will. 
1677 Halk Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 29 s This eduction . 
of tne Light should begin and be continued . . for the first 
three Days of the World. 1678 Phil, Trans. XII. 938 The 
most ancient Atheistick Hypothesis wax the Eduction of 
all things, out of Matter, 1686 Goad CeUst. Bodies 1 ix. 

35 The Power of Matter, and Eduction therefrom, are 
mcer Words, c 1840 Sir W. Hamilton Logic App. (1866) 
II. 257 The logicians have, .limited reasoning . . to a mediate 
eduction of one proposition out of the correlation of two 
others. 1865 Masson Rec. Brit, Philos, 70 [Sensible ob- 
jects! are not the actual existences out of but only 
. . eductions by our physiology out of a * something \ 

4. The bringing on or occasioning (an event). 
Cf. Educk v, 4 . rare, 

a 1806 K. White Rem, (z8n) II. 980 We see . . men sedu- 
lously employed in the eduction of their own ruin. 

5. Steam-engine, a. The exit of waste steam 
from the cylinder either to the condenser or into 
the atmosphere; chiefly attrib ., as in eduction - 
pipe, - side , -steam, - valve ; but now almost en- 
tirely superseded by Exhaust, b. Short for 
eduction-valve , 

. * 7 * Watt Specif, of Patent No. 1321 The steam rushes 
into the eduction -pipe. 18*9 R* Stuart Anted, Steam 
Engines II. 374 g. g., Exhausting or eduction valves. 1833 1 
Sir J. Ross N.Av. Pass. ii. 14 Having led the steam from 


the eduction pipe, tlgp R. S. Robinson Naul. Steam Bug. 
103 The steam will be cut oflF.. but the eduction will re- 
main open. 1841 Scorr Russell Steam Engine 901 The 
eduction valves, ports, and passages by which the steam 
enters the condenser. On W. Rankins Steam Aw/. (18611 
486 An edtuiion salve .. to let the steam escape to the 
condenser, 

Ednotive (/dttktiv), a. [f. L. hiuct- ppl. stem 
of him h e to Educk 4- -ivk.] 
fa. Med, Tending to draw out (obs.), h. Hav- 
ing the function of eliciting or developing. 

1637 Tomiinson Renou's Dtsp, 16s Every fiumour . . hath 
it* proper eductive C&thartick. 1667 Boyle Ong. formes 
4 Qua/., lbe power of Matter In reference to Form* is 
partly Eductive. 

Eductor (fdt? ktdj). [a. L. hiuc/or , agent-noun 
f. him be. 1 He who, or that which, educes. 

179a 6 K. Darwin Xoon. (i8ot\ I. 64 A stimulus must be 
called an eductor of vital ether. 

Edulcorate (AiirlkiWt), ppl. a. rare . [ad. I.. 
hiulcordt-us ; see next] Softened, tweetened. 

18x0 Bfniham Polling (1821) 11a An excuse such a* 
might have been expected to .. call forth sympathy and 
edulcorate feeling* in the bosom even of the most obdurate 
Judge. 18x9 H. Busk Dessert 459 Eduhoiate juice from 
every clustering vine. 

Edulcorate (Alf lk6rfit\ v. Tf. J„ cduicorat- 
ppl. stem of hiuhotdte , f. ^out + dulc-or sweetness.] 
1 1. To sweeten, make sweet. Obs. 
x66x Lovki.l///*/ Antm \ Min. 415 Giving to the in- 
fants .. water of *uc<ory, endive, and violet* edulcorated. 
1675 Evelyn terra (1729) 31 Dung of Swine .. »* said . 
to edulcorate fruit 1.0 sensibly a* to < onvert the bitterest 
Almond into sweet. 1710 'I' ruu kr Phatm F xtemp 60 
Strain off, and edulcorate with Sugar to make it palatable. 

2. To free from harsh ami acrid properties ; to 
purify, soften. 

. ? rfnch Distill, iil. (1651) 7* Edulcorate it by 

boiling it in spirit of Vineger. 1684 tr. Routt's Men 
Compit. 111. 108 This Vinegar impregnated nnd edulcorated 
with the I.ead. 1762 Gent/. Mag. 225 Experiments for 
edulcorating vicious train-oil. 

3. Chem. To free ftoin soluble particles by agita- 
tion or trituration in water, or by washing on a 
filter. 


1669 W. Simpson Ilydrol. Chem. 14 By evaporating the 
corrosive Menstrum, then edulloratmg [sic] X683 Salmon 
Dorn. Med. Ixi. 320 Which you may edulcorate by many 
washing*. 1734 Huxham in Phtl. trans. XLVIIL 8«j8 
lost the halt be well washed off, and the mas* well edulco- 
rated. 1831 G. Pori kr Pone lam 4 Gl, 318 The silex which 
is precipitated by this means must then l>e edulcorated and 
dried. 1.844 North Brit. Km. II. 72 He might, .edulcorate 
the muriatic and fluoric radical*. 

Hence BduToorated ppl. a. Bdu loorating 
vbl. sb., ppl. a., softening, sweetening, purifying. 
Edu lcora tion, the action or process of washing 
away particles soluble in water. 

1660 Character of Italy 83 We will allay the bitterness 
of this potion with the edulcorating ingredients of their 
virtue*. 17x8 Cmambkrlaynk Reltg. Philos, (1730) II. xxi 
| 27 This the Chymist* call Edulcorating, that i* to say, 
maxing sweet or fresh. 1758 Klabosatory laid Open 241 
The eaulcoration may 1 >« sufficiently perfected by such an 
ablution. 1776 Phtl. Trans. LXVi. t 609 A precipitation 
uftcr edulcoration and exsiccation, weighed forty-two grain*. 
178a Withering in Phtl. Trans. LXXil. 332 The edul- 
corated powder was now perfectly white. 1803 Gregom 
#'<W. XCV. 316 The lust portion of edulcorating water 
dropped through the filter of an opalish hue 1866 Griffin 
them. Handicraft ( Heading of Chapter), Filtration, Perco- 
lation, Edulcoration. 

Ednlcorator (/dtHkorriUj), [f. as prec. 4 
-OB.] a. One who, or that which, edulcorates, 
b. * A term for a dropping-bottle or a wash- 
bottle* ( Syd . Soc. Lex.), 

1669 Wont idge Syst. Agric. (1681) 13c Swines Dutig . . 
is supposed to be a great Edulcorator of Fruit. 

tEdule, <*• and sb. Obs. rate. [ad. L. edftlis , 
f. ed-be to eat.] «Ediblk A and H. 

1699 Kvklym Acetaria 1 Sallets . are a Composition of 
Edule Plants and Roots of several kind*. Ibid. (1729) 168 
So many rare Edules unknown to the Ancients. 

So also Bdu UonB a., in same sense. 

at 68a Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 13 Pease, beans, or 
such edulious pulses, /bid. 63 And so, producing an edu 
lious or esculent Fruit, is properly named Esculu*. 

Edward (edwwd). [f. the P ro Pjr name.] A 
coin of one of the Edwards : a. The * angel ’ of 
Edward IV, or the ‘noble* of Edward III. b 
Edward shove Iboard, a broad shilling of Edward VI, 
frequently used in the game of Shovel- board. 

1398 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. I. 158 Two Edward Shouel- 
boords, that cost me two shilling and two pence a peece. 
ci$t 7 Hogo Tates 4 Sb. IV. 40 The golden Edward, 
with three holes in it, with which f presented my Mary. 

Edwardian (edwf jdiin), a. [f. as prec. 4* 

-IAN.] 

1. Arckit. Belonging to, or characteristic of, the 
reigns of the first three Edwards. 

1861 A B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19 th C. ii. 65 A style 
. . transcendent in the combination of grace and majesty— 
the style of Edwardian England. 1884 Athenaum 16 Aug. 
216/2 A. .splendid specimen of the concentric type of shell 
keep* typical of the Edwardian period. 

2. Belonging to the reign of Edward VI. In 
this tense also Sdwrrdin#. * 

x866 Littledale Cath. Ritual Ch. Eng. 11 This enact- 
ment of the Edwardine ornament was renewed in 1662. 
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EEL-POUT. 


18833 Schaff Rehg. Emycl. I. 748 Thr Edwardian re- 
formers compiled the l ir^i U<*<>k of Edward. 

1 E'dwit. Oh. Also 3 endwit, odwyte. [OE. 
edudt - ( )S. edwit, Lips. Gloss. OUG. itawf 5 
( M IK 1 . itewi 4 s ( loth. i dice it :~OTcut. *eduwUo->n, 

1. *eduw!t an to icproach ; »ec Edwite w.] Re- 
proach, rebuke, taunt ; taunting speech. 

<%n /o/. /- *//*•/• Iwiii(ix). 8 Foroon fore <V ie abci 
edwit < 1000 Ags. l's. Ixv infix 1 . y Me e.u fcl.i f»inra 
t.Jwita on ^nfcolltju. c 1*05 Lav. 5827 Hcorten we haueden 
s tie and uie am irdwit autre marc. 2*97 K. Gioi/c. 379 
Hi made hym •soimkl wrofi, V'or edwyt of njs Kretc woiniK*. 
« 1430 Hymns Vt*g. 1 '4 (Mat/ ) llytt was full giett dispyte 
So ofTte to make me edwyte. 

t Edwite, Oh. Also 1 edwitan, 3 ead 

witen. [OE, edict tan str. vb. OTeut. *cdo-, edu - 
udtan , not represented cxc. In Eng.; the OlIG. 
i/awfy/an MlfG. itewfyn), Goth, idweitjan wk. 
\b»., are 1 . the derived sb. *edowtto(/n Edwit), f. 
<do ulu-, Ei*- + icf/an (OE. wltan) to impute, 
Id. tine. Of. ATWl'i’.] 

1 . turns. To taunt, blame, reproach. 

1 8x5 VesA Psalter lxviii[ix]. xo Edwit edwitendra 
^tfeollun ofer nice, // 1335 A ncr. R. 212, &}if )>cr is out to 
eadisiteii. a *300 Commandm, in R. R P. (1863) tfi pat we 
s.uld edwite is worpi wound. *388 Wyclip Rectus, xx. is 
lie sthal edwite many tlntigii. c 1430 Hymns Vtrg. (1867) 
70 To Const iente pci ad witen me. 

2 . To make (a thing) a subject of reproach to a 
pel son. Const, dat . or to. (Sometimes with ot>j. 
sentence instead of acc.) 

< 1130 Halt Me id. 37 Wc nc edwiten nawt wiurs hare 
wcanen. a 1340 S mules H’atd* in Celt. Horn. 25 \ Ha wift 
hokeici edwiteA ant up breideft curb an his sunnen. 1377 
Lani.i . P. PI, It. \. 36H His twifl gnn edwite hym How 
utkkedlith he lyued. 1388 Wym.if I Vis ft ’. ii. 1/ He vp- 
hmdith (C\ cdwitelhl to vs the synnesuf lawe < 1430.S tans 
I'ner 28 m Raines Bk. (t 86H) ay He not to basil upon breed 
to bite Lest men ]w*rof Do pee edwite. 

! I cnee EdwrtinK vld. d>., the action of reproach- 
ing nr rebuking, n rebuke, reproach. 

1388 Wvi lib It '1 Si f. v . t ’ These we hndd« n. . into lie ncssc of 
\ phrcul\ ng |C\ ether rdwitingl. — Fa tins xviu. 18 maty;.* 
The ic sseyucre am hamed of tdwitingis doon to him. 

Ee, north, and esp, .SV. form ot Eyk, 4. v. for the 
woid and its compounds, ee-bree, ee-list , etc. 

’Eo. Col lot j. contraction for Ye. 

1775 Shfriimn St. Fair. Pay 1. i, Haik'cc lads, 1 mubt 
haw. no grumbling 

-6©, suffix 1 , used in technical terms of Eng. law, 
was 01 ig. an adaptation of the of certain AF. 
pa. pples., which were used as sbs. The existence 
in legal AF. of pairs of corielativc woids like 
a pc lour Appellor, afc/J Appellee, seems to have 
led in the first place to the invention of words in 
ee paiallel to those agent-nouns in - or which 
had been adapted in legal use from AF. ; and 
subsequently the terminations -or and -ee were 
Ireely added to Eng. vb -stems to form sbs., those 
in - or denoting the agent, and those in - ee the 
pnssiN c paity, in such transactions as aic the 
object of legislative piovision. The derivatives 
m -ee, however, unlike the AF. participial sbs. 
after which they wcie modelled, have not usually 
a grammatically passive sense, but denote the 
‘indirect object ’ of the vbs. from which they arc 
derived. Thus vendee is the person to whom a 
salt' is made, indorsee the person in whose favour 
a draft, etc. is indorsed, lessee the person to whom 
property is let. With still greater departure from 
the oiiginal function of the suffix, payee denotes 
the person who is entitled to lie paid, whether he 
be actually paid or not. In a few cases the suffix 
has been appended, not to a verb-stem in Eng. or 
AF., but to a Latin ppl. stem etymologically re- 
lated to an Eng. sb., as in legatee , a person to 
whom a legacy has been bequeathed. 

a. The use of this suffix in law terms has been 
freq. imitated in the formation of humorous (chiefly) 
nonce-words, as lestce, euttee , cdueatee, laughee , 
sendee f denoting the personal object of the verbs 
from which they are formed. 

3. In a few words, as target, devotee , the suffix 
is employed app. arbitrarily. 

4. -ee also appears in the English spelling of cer- 
tain sbs. adopted from mod. T\ ppl. sbs. in as 
debauchee , refugee. 

-©0, suffix' 1 , of vague meaning and obscure 
origin. In bootee , coatee, where it has a diminutive 
force, it may (though not very probably) be an 
altered form of -y (in Sc. - ie ). In other words, as 
goatee, settee , the analogies that may have given 
rise to the suffix are uncertain, 
t Eefe, a. Oh. [Corrupt f. Eath a.] Easy. 

* 57 ® T. Proctor Gore, Gallery G, It is as eefe a broken 
vyve Should holde the dropping rayne. 

XS©gr&88 (/’gras), dial . Also 8 eagrass. [Of 
unknown etymology; cf. WSom. eargrass (yar* 
gras) ‘ the annual or biennial grasses sown upon 
arable land ’ (Elworthy),] in Eddish, Edgrow. 


1669 WoRi.inGK Syst. Agric. (1681) 335 Eddish or 
EegraAs, the . Grass that comes nftej- Mowing. 17*5 
Huadi.I’ y Rant. Put., Eddish , otherwise called . . Kngr.iss. 
*®44 W. Harnkh Poems Rural Life 236 An* we’ve a-liod 
the shccncn bluule Ov eegrass in the zu miner shiadc. 

Eel (/l). Forms: 1 6 ) 1 , eol, 1-6 ele, 5-70010, 
6 .Sr. ©ill, (5 jele, 6 ye(e)le, 7 yoel), 6- eel. 
[Com. Tout. : OK. nl « MDu. ael (Du. aal), 
Ol IG. tU (Gcr. aal), ON. <111 { Da. aal , Sw. d/):- 
OTeut. *frlo-z. The ultimate etymology is un- 
known ; the hypothesis that the word is cogn. 
with the synonymous L. anguilla , Gr. is 

untenable.] 

1 . a. The name of a genus ( Anguilla ) of soft- 
finned osseous fishes, strongly resembling snakes 
in external appearance. The best known species 
arc the Common or Sharp-nosed Jud (A. anguilla ) 
found both in Euroj>c and in America, and the 
Broad-nosed Eel or Grto (//. latirostris ). The 
true eels are fresh- water fishes, but migrate to the 
sea to spawn, b. Used (both in popular and in 
scientific language) as the name of the entire family 
Murnnidsr, comprising the true eels with several 
other genera, notably the Conger. 

c 1000 /Kii-kic Cotloa. in Wr.-WOlcker 94 Hwilcc fixas 
X^fehst |>u ? /Lins and hacodas, etc. cxooo Sax. Lcechd. 
II. 308 Hrcfnes genllan . . & clrs, Sc feld bcon hunix nieng 
to somne. 1053 67 ( hart. Kadxvcard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 
243 Foure pousend eol in lenton to enrite to 8c abbot. 
a 1300 Havclok H97 A carte lode Of gretc laumprees, and 
of tdcs. t 1430 I iher Cocorum <i8f>a) 50 Fyrst nyghe |>yn 
ely-, in prsc bom sinyte. 1538 Moke Heresy cs i. Wks. 
(15571 A blyndc b.iggc full of snakes and elcs together. 
1538 pAYNhLL .Salctne Rrytm. O iij b, The yelc is nn vn- 
holsomc fvshe. 1586 Cogan Haven Health clxxvi. Ii6ia) 
140 Aii old yeelc is whoKomur than a yong. 1671 Salmon 
.S yn. Afed. ur. lx.wi. 707 'i’hc fat . . of a mole, cclc, or 
serpent. 1713 Aowson Sfect. No. 538 r 3 They passed to 
eels, then to parsnips, and so from one aversion to another. 
1803 Hinglly A nun. Ring. (1813) III. 2 The Common Eel 
. forms a connecting link . . between the serpents and the 
fishes. 1866 Cito Eliot R. Holt (1868) 27 It is a lucky eel 
that escapes skinning. 1883 CJ. C. DavIks Norfolk Broads 
xxxi. 237 The silver-bellied ecl or bed-eel . . corresponds to 
the sharp-nosed eel. 

o. In fig. phrases, as the type of something 
‘slippery*. 

1534 Dk. Nokioik in St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 224 
Whosoever have hym best, is no more surii of hym, than he 
that hath an ele by the tayle. ?t i 5 oo Distracted Rmp. 

v. iv. in Hullen O, PI, 111 . 258 They have sweete et-his to 
houhl by. 1791 N kwi I*, Tour Rng. 4- Scot. 374 He may 
possibly take an eel by the tail in marrying a wife. 

+ d. Salt cel : a rope’s end used for flogging. 
Oh. [From the use of an cel-skin as a whip.] 

1663 Pei’yi* Diary 24 Apr., With my salt eele went down 
in the pnrler and there got my hoy and did bent him. 1699 
It. E. Put. Cant. Creio, Salt-eel, a Rope's end used to 
Drub the lloies and Sailors on hoard of Ship. 

2 . Applied popularly to various other fishes re- 
sembling eels in their snakc-like form. Klee trie 
cel : — Gymnotus. Nine-eyed cel : the River Lam- 
prey. Sand eel ; the Launce or Ammodytc. 

a 1705 Ray Syn Ptsiium (1713) 154 .Sand-eel [Given as a 
synonym for the launce]. 1810 P. Nkill Fishes in Forth 
30 ( Jain.) lesser Lampicy . The popular name Ninc-cycd- 
ed arises from the spiracles being taken for eyes. 

8. The popular name for the minute animals 
(resembling an eel in shaj»e) found in vinegar 
( Anguillula aceti) and in sour paste (A. glttfints). 
They are Entozoa of the order Nematoidea. 

1746 Sherwood in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 67 The Eels in 
sour Paste arc the Animalcules in Question. 1753 Cham- 
iw'ks Cvi. 1 . Su/p. s.v., The Jonfj Ixidied animalcules, dis- 
covered by the microscope i»\ vinegar, sour paste, etc. . . 
have been generally distinguished .. by the name of eels. 
x88i Caki'knikh Microscope (cd. 6) 695 AnguilluU or 
* Eds ’ of the microscopist, 

4 . U. S. A nickname for a New Englander. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 318 The eels of New 
F.ngiand and the corncrackcrs of Virginia. 

5 . General comb.: a. attributive, as ecl -boat, 

- freak , -fry, - line , -man, -net, -oil, -fie, - river , 

- trap , -iveir, and eel-like adj. and adv. ; b. objec- 
tive, as eel-eatihing , fisher , -netting. 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads vi. at These *ed -boats 
are precisely like the Noah’s ark of childhood. Ibid. xxxi. 
237 Naturalists can only rely upon the observations of those 
whose occupation is connected with *eel-catching. Ibid. 

vi. 4^3 Through the night the # eel fisher sits in his cabin . . 
waiting for the eels the stream will bring to his net. Ibid, 
xxxi, 23s The *cd fisheries are ncarlv ail valuable as the 
salmon fisheries. x88a Blackw. Mag. Jan, 101 This singular 
•ecl-frcak. Ibid., Thousands and tnousands of # eel-fry all 
alive in the bodies of eels. 1685 Boyle Effects of Mot . iv. 
41 The K Ed-like parti< Ie* of water. 1838 Dickens 0 . 
T wiit vii, Eel-like positions. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 1, iii. 
27 *Eel like gliding, Skipping and hiding. 1883 G. C. 
Davies No* folk Broads xix. 137 Formerly *eeMincs, with 
a thousand hooks strung on at intervals . . used to be set. 
Ibid, xxxii. 251 The *eelmen, living so much on the water 
. . become very observant. Ibid . xtx. 145 The *eel-net is 
set across the dyke to catch them feels] in its long ‘ poke \ 
1769 Mrs. Raffaid Eng. Ilousekfr. (1778) 133 An # Eel 
Pye. 1849 Southey Comm. -PI. B%. Ser. 11. 340 Monstrd- 
let mentions horseloads of cel-pies brought from Mantes to 
the market of Paris. 1883 G. C Davies Norfolk Broads 
xxxii, 249 The Yarc is the best *eel-river of alL 1879 Lub- 
bock Set. Lect. i. 3 The bladders are on the iwincipfe of an 
*eel-trap, having a closed entrance with a nap which per- 


mits an easy entrance, but effectually prevents the unfor- 
tunate victim from getting out again, i 860 Peard Water- 
fa* m. xvii. 180 At various points in the course of the rivers 
# eel- weirs are placed. 

6 . Special comb. : eel-babber, -bobber, 
Bobber * a ; eel-basket, a trap of basket-work 
with funnel-shaped entrance, allowing the eels to 
enter, but preventing their escape ; eel-backed a. 
(see quot.) ; eel-bob (see Bob sb. x 7 ) ; eel-buck 
(see Buck sb.4 ) ; eel-oake (see quots.) ; eel-crow 
(see quot.); eel-fork « Eel- spear ; eel-grass, 
If. S., a name for Grass- wrack ( Zostem marina), 
and for other grass-like sea and river weeds ; eel- 
hut, the hut occupied by an eel-fisher when en- 
gaged in fishing ; eel-leap, dial. [Leap basket] = 
eel- basket ; eel-pick = Eel-spear; eel-pioker, 
one who fishes with an eel-pick ; eel-pot =* eel- 
buck ; so eel-picking vbl. sb. ; ©ol-putohon, -set, 
-setter, -setting, -trunk (see quots.) ; eel-ware, 
Ranunculus ftuifans ( Britten and Holland) ; eel- 
weel ( m i sspe 1 1 - wheel ) — cel-btu k. 

1883 (». C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxi. 237 The bunch 
of worms strung on worsted with which the # cel-babber 
works, 1736 Put. Rusticum , * Eel- Back'd Horses, such 
ns have black Lists along their Backs. 1883 Fisheries 
Ex/tib. Catal, 196 Hand-lines .. snares and *ccl-bobs ; 
Indian fishing linen. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 
v. 40 An eel-fisher . . threading lob-worms on to worsted 
for the purpose of making an "cel-bob. 1866 Sat, Rev. 
21 Apr. 47T/T The present alleged fishery rights for netting 
and *eel-bucks are to be revised. 1883 G. C. Davifd Nor- 
folk Broads xxxi. 235 On the Thames . . the eels are inter- 
cepted in their descent by weirs or frameworks holding 
basket-work traps, called ‘cel-bucks'. 1653 Walton Ang le r 
x. 189 Small Eclcs . . The poorer sort . . make a kind of 
"Eele-cake of them, and eat it like as bread. 1796 Morse 
A met. Geog. I. 213 K Kel crow [given as the jiopular name 
of Columbus migratorius], 1864 Low Fit. hire side Trav. 
45 The kelp and "ccl-grass left by higher Hoods. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xxxii. 250 In these lonely "eel-huts 
. the cel fishers sat watching their nets. *877 E. Peacock 
N.-W . Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) * Eel-leap, an eel-trap made 
of wickerwork. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxi. 
238 They [eels] work down into the soft mud, far beyond 
the reach of ’’eel-picks and darts. Ibid, xxvi, 203 The *ccl- 
picker in his little punt . . is a common object on the flats. 
Ibid. xix. T43 “Eel-picking is an nrt in which some men 
attain considerable skill. Sometimes an cel-picking match 
takes place on the Broad. 1883 Fisheries Rxhib. Catal. 
8 “Eel Pot, for use in salt water. Ibid. (ed. 4) 125 “Eel 
1'utchons. .are the ordinary cel baskets that are baited and 
placed in the river during the spring and summer months 
lor eels. *57. . H. Manship Gt. Yarmouth in G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads xxvii, Ccrten "ele settes . . all soch fishe as 
usually are tacon in the scid settes. 1883 Blackw. Mag. 
Jan. 97 Eclscts .. are nets set athwart the stream for the 
purpose of caU.hing a. .species of eel. Ibid. 98 The oldest 
Norfolk "eel-scttcrs. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 
xxxii. 250 This lebb and How of the tide] militates against 
“eel-setting. 1877 E. Peacock N.-IV. Line. Gloss. (E. JL>. S.) 
* Eel-trunk^ a box with holes in the sides, in which cels are 
kept alive till wanted for the table. 1883 Fisheries F.xhtb. 
Catal. 57 *Ecl Wheels or Traps. Lampcrn Spurts. 
E©*l*b©d. 1. a. A pond or preserve for eels, 
b. transf. A bivouac on swampy ground. 

1483 Cat A. Angl. 113 An Elc bed, anguitlanum , 1813 
Sir. R. Wilson Diary II. 430 The pains of an ccl-bcd. 

2. pi. A plant ( Ranunculus Jluitans). 

Eel©r (Hgj). [f. Ekl + -erL 1 An eel-catcher. 

1831 Frasers Mag. XL111. 25a The artful eeler .. lets 
down a hank some cubits long of the intestines of a sheep. 

Eel©rv (f lcji). [f. Eel + -eby.] A place 
where cels are caught. 

18^4 Baiuiam Halieut. xvii. 371, The moderns, like the 
ancients, have their favourite celeries. 2864 Q. Rev. Jan. 
190 We must not suppose there are no valuable celeries in 
the British Isles. 

Eel-far© (rlieoj). a. The passage of young 
eels up a river, b, A brood of young eels (see 
Klvkr). 

x 532 Act 25 Hen. VIII , c. vii, Any frye, spaume, or brode 
of yeTes, called yclc fares, or Ell vares. 1711-1800 Bailey, 
Eel-fares, -vares, a Fry or Brood of Eels. *8^6 Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes (18519) I. 54 This passage of young Eels is called 
Ecl-farc on the banks of the Thames. 1883 G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads xxxi. 235 This ‘ed-farc r lasts several 
days. 

Eelhood (rlhtid). nonce -ml. [f. Eel + -hood.] 
The rank or condition of a full-grown eel. 

1864 Q. Rev. Jan. 185 Of the myriads that ascend our 
rivers few. .ever arrive at eelhood. 

Eel-pout. [OE. dde-puta, f. Eel + Pout.] 

1. One of two different species of fishes, a. * 
Burbot, b. « Blknny. 

rxooo jElhuc Colloq . in Wr.-WlUckcr 04 Hwilce fixas 
gefehst ]m ? . . mynas and acleputan. 2598 Florio, Agufeo, 
an celepout. 260s Holland Pliny I. 246 A kind of Lam- 
prcls or Elcpouts like to sea Lattmreis. 2740 R. Brookes 
Art <f Angling 1. xli. 87 The Eci-Pout or Burbot . . has a 
smooth, soft, slippery Body like an Ecl. 2820 P. Neill 
Fishes in Forth 8 (Jam.) B. viviparut. Viviparous Blenny ; 
Green bone. Here this species sometimes gets the name of 
Keloout and Guffer. 2863 Couch Brit. Fishes 111 . 93 The 
Burbolt is . . distinguished by exhibiting some of the man- 
ners of the eel, by which it has obtained in some places the 
name of Eclpout. 

+ 2 . A yellow dower. ? * eel-ware (see Eel 6). 
1736 Bailey Homseh. Diet. 24s Butter. .As for that which 
is tinged with eel pouts, it not only deceives the sight, but 
is very often disagreeable to the taste. 
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Bl'l-lUn. [f. Eel + Skin.] The skin of an 
eel. + Merchant of eel-skins « ? rag and bone 
collector. Also attrib., as in eelskin-dress, a 
tight-fitting dress ; eeUkin-queue, ?a pig-tail. 

J. Hkywood Aw, 4 Ebigr. (1867) 54 A mxrchaunt 
of eele skins. A marchaunt without either money or ware. 
s$9< Shaks. John l L. 141 My armes, such eele-skins stud. 
a 1613 Ovbrbury Charac ., Drunken Dutch*., When he's 
drunke, you may thrust your hand into him like an cclc- 
skin. 1869 W. Irving Kniekerb . ( 1 849) 308 He directed that 
he should be carried to the grave with his eelskin queue 
sticking out of a hole in his coffin. i88t Miss Bkaodon 
Asph. II 226 Jersey jackets and eel-skin dresses. 1884 
Fall Mall G. 15 Mar. 4/1 A smooth-faced, vicious-looking 
fellow, dressed in a close cap and eelskin neckcloth. 

Ee*l-*pear. [f. Eel + Spear.] A forked or 
pronged instrument for catching cels by trans- 
fixing them as they lie in the mud. (See quots.) 

sSSS Edkn Decades IK l ml. (Arb.) 197 Speares . . lyke 
vnto trout® spearcs or yele speares. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry (1679) 335 He bcareth . . 3 Eel-spears argent. 1785 
Sportsman's Diet ., Eel-spear \ this instrument is made for 
the most part with three forks or teeth, jagged on the sides. 
1867 Smyth Sailor f s Word-Mi., Eel-spear, a sort of tri- 
dent with ten points for catching cels, called in Lincolnshire 
an eel-stang. 

Hence Bel-apaarar, Eel-spearing vbl. sb. 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads v. 40 Here and there 
was an eet-spearer in his punt. Ibid. xxxi. 244 Eel -spearing 
is quite an athletic occupation. 

Bely (Hi), a. [f. Eel 4 -y.] Ecl-like. 

f a Resembling the flesh of an eel. b. Re- 
sembling an eel in movement ; wriggling, writhing. 

165$ Moukbt & Bennet Health's Imprcn •. (1746) 124 A 
Conger. .is. .of a moist, sod, and Eely Substance. x86a 
Calverlky Verses 4 Tr. 16. I . .See you sit with that com- 
posurc On the eeliest of hacks. 1871 Cassell's Mag. 23 July 
336/1 We have the pleasure of seeing the snaky, ccly mon- 
ster whisking about in the water. 

Eem. dial. [repr. OE. efttan, ON. eftta to per- 
form (l3a. evne to have ability, Sw. drnna to form, 
shape. Cf. ME. cm-cristcn for even-.] To spare 
time; to find an opportunity; to ' afford 1 ; to 
succeed (in doing a thing), ' get * (to do). 

1674 Ray N. Country Wds. Coll. 16 Chesh. , . I cannot 
Eem, I have no leisure, I cannot spare time. 1745 Byrom 
Misc. Poems (1773) 1. 157 in Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Wc 
worken hard . . An cannot ccm to be so feert. 1750 J. Col- 
lier Wks. (1819) 71 in Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Aw’vo tried 
mony a time but aw could never eem to do it. 

Een, obs. and dial. pi. of Eye. 

E’en, var. form of Even adv. 

Eer, obs. form of Kkb, before. 

-663% suffix , is an anglicized form of the Fr. suffix 
-icr (repr. normally L. - idrius , and in many words 
replacing -air:—L t -drius ; see -ahy *), used to form 
sbs. denoting persons, as in canonnicr Cannoneer, 
mulctier Muleteer ; the usual sense is ' one who 
is concerned with or * one who deals in *. (Where 
the sb. from which the F. word was formed never 
became familiar in Eng. use, tho original spelling 
-icr is retained, as in bombardier , grenadier). In 
imitation of these words (perh. in some instances 
rather in imitation of Sp. sbs. in - ero, of similar 
origin) the suffix is added to Eng. sbs. to form de- 
signations of persons, as ancltonccr, charioteer , 
mountaineer (earlier - cr ). In many of the words 
so formed there is a more or less contemptuous im- 
plication, as in crotcheteer, garreteer , pamphleteer, 
pulpiteer, sonneteer. 

E’er, variant of Ever. 

Eerie, 66ry (f'ri), a . Forms: 4 eri, hery, 
a- 6 ery, 6 erie, 9 eirie, -y (Anglo-Irish airy), 
8- eery, -ie. [ME. eri, ?var. of cr), Arqh ; or 
?f. that word 4 -y. 

The word occurs in the northern (not in the midland) 
version of the Cursor Mundi. It has recently been often 
used in general literature, but is still regarded as properly 
Scotch.] 

1. Fearful, timid. In mod. use, expressing the 
notion of a vague superstitious uneasiness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17685 (Gfltt.) Ioseph be noght eri. C1375 
¥ Barbour S. Cosmos 4 D» 321, & scho. .wesforhyme hcry, 
150s Douglas Pat. Hon. Prol. xii, With cry courage. 
15*3 - - /Eneis vn. iv. 91 He fled . . and to his cave hym 
sped wyth ery spreyt. 157a Sempill Ballates (1872) 159 
We pure sail cry with erie norths. .To the, O God. a 1774 
Fkrgussom Drink Eel. Poems (1845) 50 They slower eery 
at a friend’s disgrace. 1807-10 Tanmahill Poems (1846) 
98 The watch-dog’s howling . . makes the nightly wanderer 
eerie. 1876 Mrs. Whitnby Sights 4 Ins . II. IL 357 Do 
you feel eerie f 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont . I. xiv. 
352 This eerie feeling, .might be causeless. 

2. Fear-inspiring ; gloomy, strange, weird. 

17 9s Burns Whs (1800) II. 403 Be thou a bogle by the 
eerie side of an auld thorn. 179$ M acneii.l Woes d War 
in Poems (1801) 5 Night comes dark and eerie. i8a8 J. 
Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 1x6 Hae ye walked.. fra 
Ba whan nan Lodge, in sic an eerie night <879 Miss Brad, 
don Str. World II. i. to The . . sheep bell had an eerie sound. 

Hence Bo rily adv., in an eerie manner ; weirdly. 
Serlnoaa, an undefined sense of fear; super- 
stitious dread. Be rliome a., weird, gloomy. 

c im Barbour Bruce it. >95 Sum man for erynes will 
trymufll. 17*4 Ramsay Vision vi. Debar then .. All dry- 
ness or feir. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre, It spoke in pain and 
woe., eerily. 1863 Gd. Words 52a A weird unhappy sound ! 


what could it be That through the wan night wailed so 
eerily. 1839 Dk Quincry Re< oil. Lakes Wk*. 1 1 1 3 Feeling 
the sensation of eeriness as twilight came on. 1863 Jntf. 
Horticulture Christm. No. 16/3 From that night i have 
never known ecriness. s8x8 F.din. Mag. Dec. 503 (lam.) 
The kye. .gied a dowf an’ eerisome crone. 1831-53 Whistle - 
binkie (Sc. Songs) Sen ul 49 The objects sac dear. .Turn 
cerisomc hame thoughts. 

E’ery, contraction for Every. 
tEes. Obs . [possibly repr. OE. is 'food, meat, 
carrion * (Bosw.) ; possibly a. corresponding MDu. 
aes food, bait (mod.Du., Gcr. aas).] (See quot ) 
<*1440 Promp. Parv. 143 Ees, fysch mete on a hoke [P. 
boyght for fisshes], est a, escarium. 

£6803116 (i'sbm). [f. ce, Sc. form of Eye + 
- 80 ME.] Attractive 01 gratifying to the eye. 

18x3 IvOCKiiart Keg, Dalton 111 . U>ok at them 

now,- Will on y body deny that that s an eesotnc couple ? 

Eese, eesfly, eeay, obs. ft. of Eake, etc. 
Eete(n, eette, obs. forms of pres, t., pa. t. and 
pa. pplc. of Eat. 

Eep, eeth, obs. forms of Eath. 

Eover, var. of Eaveu sb* dial. 

Ef (ef). Name of the letter F, q. v. 

Ef- pref, the form of the L. pref. ex- used before 
words beginning with f. 

Efacks, ef&ckins, efags, efecks, ©fee- 
lings : sec I’fegs, Obs. 

+ Efact, int. Obs. [perh. var. of efaks, IYkcjs, 
influenced by in fact. ] Used as a mild oath. 

1680 Revenge tv. 1. 34 We’ll have tothcr Dance, efact we 
will. 

Bfen, obs. form of Even. 

Efendee, var. of Effendi. 

Efere, var. of Ifkre, adv. Obs. together, 
fEfestide(s. Obs. [corruption of L. hepheestitis, 
a. Gr. *ty{xii<jTtTi 9 , f. *H<pai<TTos the name of the 
God of Fire.] A jewel described by Pliny. 

1567 Manley Gr. Forest 7 [Of StonrsJ Efcstulcs is in 
colour, .shamefast and childish. x688 R. Hot mk Armoury 
H-ao/i Efestidc. held against the Sun Is Fiery coloured. 

EflP, var. of Eft, Evet. 

Effable (efab’h, a. [a. V. effable (Cotgr.), ad. 
L. effdbilis , f. ef-fdt i to utter, f. ex out + fdri to 
speak.] f a. Of sounds, letters, etc. : That can 
U: pronounced {obs.). b. That can be, or may 
lawfully be, expressed or described in words. Now 
only arch, in antithesis to ineffable. 

1637 Uastwick Litany 1. 1 Paulcs notions . . were such as 
could not be expressed . . mine were . . easily effable. 1668 
Wilkins Philos. Lang. 414 How this Universal Character 
may be made cfTablc in a distinct Language. 1755 Johnson 
Effable. Expressive, uttcrahle. Diet. 187a Longp. P/v. 
Trag. 11. ii, These cfTablc and ineffable impressions of the 
mysterious world. 

t Effa’bule, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [ns if ad. L. *cf- 
fdbuldri, f. ex- out + tabu lari to fable.] To fable. 

c 1600 Norden Spec. Brit., Corww . (1728) 83 The gram? 
will fitt cueryc stature, as is cflahulcd. 

Efface (eL 7i *s). [ad. F. effaccr ( ~ Pr. esfassar ), f. 
L. ex out + facies face.] 

1 . To rub out, obliterate (writing, painted or 
sculptured figures, a mark or stain) from the sur- 
face of anything, so as to leave no distinct traces. 

l6tl 'C otgr., Effacer, to efface, deface, rare, blot, rub 
out, wipe away ; to abolish. 1780 Cowittr Freer. Err, 279 
So coin grows smooth . . Till Ca;sur’s image is effaced at last. 
1863 GffO. Eliot Romola u. xxi, The ignominious images, 
painted on the public buildings .were effaced. 

b. In wider sense : To cause to disappear en- 
tirely, do away with (a visible feature or object). 

1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I, 105 The close of a cycle, 
when the sun was to be effaced from the heavens, the 
human race from the earth. 1853 Kane Grinne/l E±p. 
xxiv. ( 1856) 192 Pools of water, which would l>e effaced again, 
soon after they were formed. 1870 F. Wilson ( h. Lindisj. 
83 The entrance through the tower has been effaced. 

0 . Crystallography . 

x8*3 H. J. Brooke Introd. C rystallogr, 214 A right square 
rism . may result from ..an 01 tahedron witn a square base, 
y the concurrence . . of the modifications a and e . . when 
those modifications efface the primary planes. 

2 . To expunge, erase (words or sentences) from 
a written composition or document. Now only 
in fig. sentences. 

*737 Poi'K Hor. Epist. 11. t. 279 Fluent Shakspeare scarce 
effac d a line. 1809 N . N iciiollr Let. in Corr. w. Gray (1841) 
40 The lines of Mason which were effaced and replaced by 
these. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Ettg. II. 440 Perhaps the 
passions excited by the tyrwmy of James might make it im- 
possible to efface the penal laws from the statute book. 

3 . fig- To obliterate, wipe out (a memory, a 
mental impression); to 'blot out’, pardon, ob- 
tain oblivion for (an offence) ; to abolish, destroy 
(distinctive characteristics, etc.). 

1400 Caxton Horn to Die ai That eflfacest. .the svnncs 
of thevm that ben repentaunt. a % 6 m 6 Bacon in Web- 
ster, Efface from hi* mind the theories and notions 
vulgarly received. 1703 Pope 7 'kebais 822 Tis thine t‘ 
efface With virtuous act* thy ancestor’s disgrace. 1738 
Wkslry Psalms 1 L i, In tender Mercy look on me, And all 
my Sins efface. 1857 Bucklk CiviRs. viii. (1871) 456 An 
impression had l>ecn made upon the popular mind which it 
was hardly possible to efface. 1874 Moklky Compromise 
(1886) 194 If such a proposition 1* true, the world must 
efface its habit of admiration for the. . heroes of the past. 


4 . fig. To cast utterly into the shade, reduce to 
virtual nonentity, b. reft, [after Fr. s effacer]. 
To reduce oneself to insignificance ; to abandon 
or forfeit one’s claim to consideration 
*716 8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 2 . xxxvii. 143 Hrr 
beauty effaced evci y thing 1 huve seen. 187* M. Column 
Mry. 4 Men h. II. ii, 30 Amy Gray was .. quite effaced. 
Mod. As a politician he has completely effaced himself by 
this act of imprudence. 

EffA 06 ADl 6 (ef^sftb’l). [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Callable of effaced. 

1839 Dk kkns Niih. Nhk. vi. Washed off nil cffaeenble 
marks of the late accident. 1881 Mivakt (.at 97 Mucous 
membrnne, when not stretched, is thrown into effm cable 
folds or rug». 

EfF&C 61116 nt (efci-sm^fnt). [f. aa prec. + -mknt.] 
The process of effacing ; the fact of being effaced. 

1797 Monthly A\t». XX II I. 57a A state of simplicity .. 
subsequent to tho cffaccmcnt of the vires of barburism. 
1866 W logwood Origin of I an e. 7 Effaccmctit of a sctisr 
fioin want of prat rice. 1876 Mo/Ltv Untv. Srrm. v. 99 
The cffaccmcnt of the national sentiment is an mtificial and 
violent evasion of a fuel of nature. 

Etifacmg (efr‘ hiij\ ppl. a. [f. Efface v. + 
-IN*. l .l That cflaccs or obi it unites, 

1813 Hvron Giaour 73 I)e< ay's efl;u iug fingerx. 1883 /'all 
Mall (t. 12 Nov. 4/1 The efltu ing ftngets of death were. . 
shockingly apparent on the Cardinal’s visage 
EfFaclvo (efci sivV nonre-unt. [1. Efface v. 4 
-ivk.] l)isposcd or tending to efface. Self effac ive : 
modest, ictiring. 

1883 c *AtRt) Edinbtd Ltit. Hume 33 Nov., In society he 
was tne most self -effm ive of men. 

EfFald, -ly, obs. ff. Afald, Akaldly. 
t Eflfa’mish, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF. effamer (cf. 
Affamikii, f. affatner f. L. ex- out + jam-cs 
hunger.] « Famish, v. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhein, N. T. (1^18) Pief, j 
Being effamished, [they] arc content to cate it. 1634 46 
Row Hist. Kith (1842) n7 Ministers shamcfullic abused, 
they and their families ctfamislied. 

•II Effar 4 (efa;)*), Her. fa. F -effarf, pa. pj>le. 
of effarer to agitate.] (See quot ) 

1738 Ciiamiii* hh Cyel. (ed. 2). FffarP, in heraldry, a tenn 
applied to a heust when rearing on its hind legs, as if it 
wet c affrighted. 18x8 Hfrry Lntytl. Her. I. s.v. Lffcan* 
or Effarf, a French term for a Inrast in the attitude which 
English Heralds call ‘salient* or * springing ’. 
t Eflfa'soinable. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [as if ad. L. 
*cffascinabilis, f. tjffastimre sec next.] Suscep- 
tible to enchantment. 

1660 If. Moric Myst God/, vn xvii. A strangely. im- 
pure and cfVttscinable passivity of Phtuv ie. 

t Effa scinate, v. Obs. ANo 7 oflUcinato. 
[f. L. effaseindt - ppl. stem of effaseinat e: see 
-atk ».] -- Fascinate. 

Hence EfFas'Cin&ting ppl. a. 

*616 Holy da y Persius in HaluwcU’s Shahs. V 330 Skilfull 
to drpell the harmrsOf «n effasunating rytr. 16*4 1 1 » v 
wck)d Guualk. viii. 599 Of fotce to cffa< mate the gods 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. it. 141 He has. effasonated 
the hearts of the C’ouit. 1678 H. Mork in Glamill Sad da < . 
Priam ph. (ed. 1727) 63. 

t Ena®cina*tlOn. Obs . [ad. L. Cf-Jasc in a 
tidn-cm, f. effascindrc to bewitch,] Fancination. 

16*4 Hkywood Garnik. \ nt. 402 There are others whom 
their effaseinat ions can koepe from electing their Vnnc*. 
1650 Cuarikton Paroiloxcs 59 'I'he cffascination by the 
uptick emission of thr eyes. 1660 II. Moiik Myst, God/. 
vi. xiv. 255 Hood-winked and held down with an ovu- 
benringcfiascination and witchcraft. 

t ExTa*t6. Obs. [ad. L. effdtum , f. ef fdri to 
speak out.] A saying, dictum, maxim. Also 
|| BITa'tum (pi. effata). 

1650 Klprrfjkld Tvthes 1^4 Their effata or most rc\ei- 
cticed contents equalled by pailinnicnt to the oracles of the 
common law, 1678 Gai k Crt. Grnhtes III. 177 The cfffUcs 
of Scripture fteem to contrnditt themsclvcK. 1685 Ikon 
Ena, Notion Nat. 294 The Effatum, That Nature abhors 
a Vacuum, 1690 Norris Platitudes {iGu) I. 118 That 
common Theological Effate, Grn< c* is Glory begun. 

t Eff&’tuafo, ppl- ff. Obs. [as if ad. I,. *cfla 
1 14 at us , f. ex - out falu-us stupid, fooliRh : cf. 
Affatuated.] Infatuated. 

1600 Dr. Dodypoll it. i. in Bttllen O. PI, (1884) III. 11/ 
Had I not bccne effatimte even by Fate, 
t Effa*tuate, v. Obs . [r. prec.] traits. '1 <> 

besot, render dull or stupid. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Genii. (1641) 16 Nothing effatunte s 
the understanding of man more than extx-sse in meat. 

t Effau*t. Obs. Music. Also (corruptly) ©f- 
faue. The fuller name (F fa ut) of the note 
F, which was sung to the syllable fa or ut accord- 
ing as it occurred in one or other of the llcxa- 
chords (imperfect scales) to which it could belong. 

013x7 Learn. Music in Ret. Ant. I. 292 Of effauz and 
elamt nc coud y nevere arc. 1671 Dk. Buckhm. Rehearsal 
11. v, A certain note, .in Effaut flat. 

Effect (efe kt), sb. Also 6 Sc. effeck. [a. OF. 
effect { F. effet), ad. L. effectus, n. of action f. effiefre to 
work out, accomplish, f. ex - out -f fdefre to make.] 
1 . Something accomplished, caused, or pro- 
duced ; a result, consequence. Correlative with 
Cauhe. 

<“1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. §21 The planetes . . causen 
us by hir influence . . effectes lik to the operaciouns of 
bextes. > 4«5 Caxiqn Paris 4 V. (1868) 6 Thy cnP-r- 
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pryx c»me to non* effect 1J7* Jo mm Bathe. qfBathn 
Ayde in. 99 * f Cause of sicknc*** is that unto which any 
thing followeth. which is named effecte. *<57 J. Smith 
Myst, Rhd. t The Effect, in that which is brought to passe 
by the Cause. 1715 Dkbaguliers Fires Imfr. 4 Contriv- 
ances. .that are the Effect of a great deal of Study. *756 
Butlkr Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. t6 We know not at all what 
death is in itself ; but only some of its effects. *75* Harris 
Hermes {1841) 119 Nature begins from causes, and thence 
descend* to effects. 1831 Blakey Fret Will 198 We. .give 
the name of cause to that event which precedes, and the name 
of effect to that event which follows in the order of time. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 48s The beneficial 
cffci ts of their interposition had given shelter and security 
to private trade. 

b. collective and abstr. Result! in general ; the 
quality of producing a result, efficacy. Phrases, 
With effect, of no (t none) effect . 

£ij <5 Chaucer L. G. IV. 620 Thing that beryth more 
effect. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 30 This ordy- 
nauncc . . was of lytell effect, *338 Starkey England 15 
Thys law [i.e civil law) takyth effecte of the opynyon of 
man. 1555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. 1. ix. (Arb ) 99 Whose 
jierfumc is of most excellent effect to heale the reumea. 
16x1 Bihle Mark vii. 13 Making the word of God of none 
effect through your tradition. 1667 Milton P . /.. ix. 865 
This Tree is. .of Divine effect To open Eyes, 178a Priest- 
1 ry Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 341 A law was made . . but it had 
little effect. 1809 Roland Fencing 115 You may . . throw 
his foil at a sufficient distance . . to enable you to deliver a 
thrust with effect. 18 6* Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. x. viii. 388 
Respectful message to nis Majesty was of no effect. 

o. Mechanics. The amount of work done in a 
given time. Useful effect : the net result, after 
making deductions for loss from friction, etc. 

x8ia-< Playfair Hat. Phil. (1819) I. in The effect of 
animal force, then, or the quantity of work done in a given 
time will be proportional. 1871 B. Stewart Heat # 389 
An agent for generating mechanical effect. 

2. f ft. A contemplated result, a purpose ; chiefly 
in phrases, To this or that effect , to the effect that 
(obs.). b. In the same phrases : Purport ; drift, 
tenor, essential significance. 

c xs86 Ciiauckr Merck. T. 153 And for hi*e freende* on a 
day he sente To tellen hem tfieffect of hi* entente. 14 . 
Pot. Pel. 4* L. Poems (1866) 50 Theffect of whych was 
thus in dcdc. 1513 Douglas ACnets vi. ii. 131 Ane othir 
goldin grane to the ilk effect Thow sail nocht mis. x6ox 
Shaks. Jut. C. l. ii 283 Cask. He spoke Grcckc. Cass/. 
To what effect? * l6 . 5 * Wadsworth tr. Sandoi>aTs Civ. 
Wars Spain 387 Hcc in charged the same Don Pedro, .to go 
and surprise the said Soulaiers, giving him two hundred 
hors and five hundred Foot to that effect. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest II. 17 A subsequent proviso was added to that 
effect. 187a Morley Voltaire <1886) 157 The famous re- 
viewer’s sentence to the effect that, etc. 

+ 3. An outward manifestation, sign, token, 
symptom ; an appearance, phenomenon. Obs. 

c 1450 Why can't be Nun 67 in E. E. P. (186a) 140 In a 
gardyne 1 sportyd me . . to see The swete effecte of aprelle 
now re? 1592 Hookkr Etd. Pol. l. U, His wisdome hath 
stinted the effects of his power. 1599 Shake. Muck Ado 
11. iii iia What effects of passion shows she? 1656 Cowley 
Find. Odes (1669) aa note, No natural effect gives such im- 
pressions of Divine fear, as Thunder. 

b. A (pleasing or remarkable) combination of 
colour or form in a pictuie, a landscape, etc. Cf. 6. 

1884 Ruskin Art of Eng. 333 The old water-colour men 
were wont to obtain their effects of atmosphere by, etc. Mod \ 
The reflexion of the trees in the brook is a very pretty effect. 
Here's a painter with his sketch-book hunting for ‘effects*. 

+ 4. Something which is attained or acquired by 
an action. Obs. 

1609 Shaks. Ham. in iii. u, I am still possest Of those 
effects for which I did the Murther. 


b. //. ' Goods and chattels \ movable property. 
Personal effects : personal luggage as distinguished 
from merchandise, etc. Also with wider meaning 
in phrase No effects', written by bankers on dis- 
honoured cheques when the drawer has no funds 
in the bank ; also, To leave no effects : to leave 
nothing for one’s heirs. 

1704 f. Logan Pa. Hist. Soc, Mem. IX. 290 The effects 
of their plantations will scarce buy them clothes. 1711-19 
Addison Sped. (J.), The Emperqur knew that they could 
not convey away many of their Effects. 1843 Thackeray 
Ravennving v. (1887) 196 The bankers declined to cash the 
Captain's draft, .simply writing the words 4 No effects’ on 
the paper. Mod. Sale of household effects The contents 
of the trunks were insured as * personal effects *. He died 
leaving no effects. 


5. Operative influence; a mode or degree of 
operation on an object. 

1668 Phil, Trans. I. 635 What Effects are thereby pro- 
duced upon the body, *831 Brewster Hat. Magic, vl (1833) 
149 It will act tike a concave tens when the cooling effect 
has reached the axis. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) I. 194 
Speeches which will have an effect upon the courts 1883 
/carper's Mag. Sept. 562/1 The effects which the demand 
for aboriginahty. .had upon the race of builders. 

b. The state or fact of being operative. To give 
effect to : to render operative. To take effect : to 
become operative ; to prove successful ; (of a law, 
an agreement, etc.) to come into force (from a 
certain date). 

1771 Goldsmith Hist. Eng. ii. 62 The stratagem took 
effect ; the English .. began to fly on all sides. XB44 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India I. 529 The Administration was willing 
to give effect . .to the arrangements. *868 Freeman Home. 
c °*9' H. App. 545 EaU ward’s gram was not to take 
effect till after the death of /Elfwine* 


6. The impression produced on a beholder, 
hearer, or reader, esp. by a work of art or litera- 
ture ; sometimes «= general effect , the impression 
produced by a picture, building, etc., viewed as 
a whole. For effect : for the Mice of creating a 
telling impression on the minds of spectators or 
hearers. 

*736 Butler Anal 11. iii. 398 What they call the effect in 
architecture. *868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi 1 . (1870) 16 
With a view . . to poetical effect. Swinburne Ess. 4 
Stud. (1875) 219 His [Shelley's] aim is rather to render the 
effect of a thing than the thing itself. Mod. His whole 
behaviour and conversation ore calculated for effect. 

7 . Accomplishment, fulfilment* Obs. exc. in 
phrases, To bring to effect , cany into effect : to 
accomplish, bring to a successful issue. 

1483 Caxton Gold . Leg . 389/1 Who someuer shal. .calle me 
that ne may haue . . theffccte of his requeste & prayer. 
* 538 . Starkey England 195, I thynke hyt schold be veray 
hard tobryng thys to effect. 1591 Shaks. 7 W Gent. 1. i. 50 
Losing. . the faire effect* of future hopes. *603 Knolleb 
Hist. Turks (1621) 17 7 What lie tooke in hand, he .brought 
to good effect. *638 Brathwait Hist. Sum. (1651) 403 
Never bringing their designes to effect. 1705 Col. R ec. Penn. 
II. 208 The only means to bring all happily to effect. *709 
Swift Adv. Relig Wks. 1755 II. 1. xii The proposal* are 
. .such as a pious active prince, .might soon bring to effect 
f b. Practical reality, fact, as opposed to name 
or appearance : see 8. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <7 Cr. v. iii. Meere words. .Th’ effect 
doth operate another way. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
(1849) III. 54s He should depart only with a title, the effect 
whereof he should not be possessed of, before he had very 
well deserved it. 

8. In effect : formerly ~ in fact, in reality, op- 
posed to in show, in words. In mod, use, virtually, 
substantially, so far as the result is concerned 
(see senses 1, 2). 

15W R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hut. China 243 With pre- 
tence to depart from thence vnto China, as in effect they did, 
a x6oo Hookkk (J.) In shew, a . . senate . . was to govern, 
but in effect one only man should, do all in alf 1626 
Bacon Sylva (J.), No man, in effect, doth accompany, but 
he Icameth, ere he is aware, some gesture, or voice, or 
fashion, a 1668 Denham (J.) State and Wealth . . is to him 
..No other in effect than what it seems. <117x0 Addison 
(J.) To say of a celebrated piece that there are faults in it, 

ix, in effect, to say that the author of it is a man. 2804 
H. T. Colrbrookr Husbandry Bengal (1806) 37 The duties 
arc paid . . by the purchaser : but tnc charge in effect falls 
upon the importer. Mod. The two methods are in effect 
identical. He was, in effect, accused of falsehood. I cannot 
tell you what he said, but in effect it was that he, etc. 

9 . [After Fr, effet. 1 (See quot.) 

*738 Cham hews Cycl., Effect in tne manage, is applied to 
the movements of the hand which direct the horse. They 
distinguish four effects. . , viz. in using the bridle to put a 
horse forward*, draw him backwards, and shifting it out of 
the right hand into the left, and vice versa. 

Effect (efc’kt), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To bring about (an event, a result) ; 
to accomplish (an intention, a desire). 

The existence of obstacles or difficulties is, in mod. use, 
ordinarily implied in this sense of the vb. 

15 80 Warner Alb. Eng. vl xxxi. (1613) 154 And nothing 
else 1 did affect but to effect my sute. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
Vl , 11, vi. 98 lie crosse the Sea To effect this marriage. 
163$ Quarles Embl. 1. vi. (1718) 25 Let wit, and all her 
studied plots effect The best they can. 17x8 Free-thinker 
No. 90. 244 At first they only wish to be secure; that 
effected, they endeavour to grow Powerful. 1791 Artec. IV. 
Pitt III. xliv. 196 Peace . . would never be effected. 1833 
Lardnrr Manuf, Metal II. 227 (Cab. Cycl.) This recipro- 
eating movement of the carriage is effected by a pinion 
fixed upon the end of a vertical spindle. 2837 Disraeli 
Vend ia iv. i. (1871) 203 Just effected his escape as the ser- 
vant announced a visitor. i8ao Browning Easter-Day 5 
Effecting thus, complete and whole, a purpose of the human 
soul. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 13 The cure, .has to be 
effected by the use of certain charms. 1878 Huxley Phy - 
siogr. 105 The most skilful chemists have hitherto failed to 
effect such decomposition. 

tb. To produce (a state or condition). Obs. 

1*96 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. L 86 Some am I that our good- 
will effects Biancas greefe. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos 
(1701) 135/1 The concurrence of Pleasures which cffecteth 
Beatitude, is very difficult. 

o. To make, construct, rare. arch. 

1791 Smraton Edystone L. 8 75 The Lighthouse happily 
effected by M r. Rudycrd. x88U Stev knson Hew A rob. Nts. 
3x7 An enormous window, .had been effected in the wall. 

d. Comm. To effect a sale, an insurance ; hence, 
to effect a policy (of insurance). 

1866 Rogers Agric. <7 Prices I. xxiil 508 The earliest pur- 
chases are effected in immediate proximity to the mines. 
1883 Munch. Guard, 17 Oct 5/4 Nominee life policies are 
often effocted which are altogether invalid. 

+ 2 . To give effect to (a resolution, a feeling); 
to fulfil (a promise). Obs. 

c 1390 Marlowe Faust, v. 95 Faustus I swear . . To effect 
all promises between us made. 1606 Shaks. Tr. f Cr. v. 

x. 6 You heauens. effect your rage with speede. *660 Mar- 
vell Corr. iii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 20 We shall be called upon 
shortly to effect our vote made the former sitting. 

1 8 . absol. and intt. To have an effect, be effec- 
tual ; to accomplish its purpose. Obs . 

saps Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxiv. (161a) 164 But that 
Cadwalladers Fore-doomes in Tuders should effect Was vn- 
expected. >603 Knolles Hist, Turkes (1691) imo The 
petard having effected as we have said. *655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 161/2 Elements, of which Air and Fire 
have a faculty to move and effect. 


1 4. Confused with Affect (? and Infect). 

1494 Fabyan vii. 371 The Albygensis. .had ben effected w* 
dvuers poyntes of herysv. *652 Wadsworth tr. Sandoval's 
Civ. Irars Spain 301 Tne Abbat of Santa Pia . . whom the 
earl particularly esteemed and effected. 17*0 T. Cooke 
Tales, Prop. 4 c. 135 His words effected much the Laur cat’s 
Mind. 1979-84 Look Voy. (1700) IV. 1279 He effects to 
preserve an entire silence about Kerguelen. 

t Effected, ppl. a. Obs. rare . [f. Effect v. + 
-ed ; prob. confused with Affected.] With adv . 
(well, etc.) prefixed ; Affected, disposed. 

1604 Hikron IVhs . (1619-20) I. 503 Holy men., haue.. 
bin the meancs of much comfort to well effected people. 
1640-1 Ktrkcudbr . IVar-Comtn. Min* Bk, (1855) 61 Tnalr 
are sundrie persones. .evill effected to the caus. 

Effecter (cfe-ktai). Also 7 effeotour, 7-8 
effector, [f. Effect v. + -er, or a. L. effector .] 

1 . He who, or that which, brings about an event 
or result, accomplishes a purpose, etc. 

x6o* Deacon & Walker Spirits <7 Div. 202 The howerly 
effect ours of many admirable action*. ( x6*o Healey St. 
Aug. City of God 447 Wee shall make his nature the cffecter 
of his vicious will. 161* Markham Countr. Content. 1. xiii. 
(1668) 66 Baits and inticcments. .are effecters of our desires 
in this pastime. 1669 Chandler Van Hclmont's Oriat. 151 
They blame the Air as the cffecter of all corruptions what- 
soever. 17X3DERHAM Phys.-Theol '. 11. vi. 475 That infinite 
Being, who was the Effector of it [Creation], 1863 Vancl 
in Sat, Rev. 415 Had the translation of Saintr6 to be entered 
on afresh, it is not. .certain that 1 had been the cffecter of 
tho same. 

1 2. A maker, creator. Obs. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch. 11. 67 One Monarch of the world 
the great Effector. *677 Gale Crt . Gentiles II. iv. 242 
The omnipotent Effector and Productor of al things. 

U = Affjbctkr I. Obs. 

i<4x Baker Chron. (1679) i 79/ 1 was indeed a great 
cffecter of glory. 

t EffextfttlL*. Obs. In 6 Sc. effect-, [f. Ef- 
fect + -full.] Effectual. 

1555 Sc. Ads Mary xviii, Our souerane Lady in her parlia- 
ment .. maid actis. .quhilkis as yit hes tanc na dew and 
effecfull execucion. *669 Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 78 The 
effectful cause of direful diseases. 

Effe'Ctible (efe ktib’l), a. [ f. Effect v. + 
-JBLE.1 Capable of being effected. 

1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep . 11. v. 87 Not effcctible 
upon the strictest experiment. 1650 Descr . Future Hist. 
Kurefe 14 His Decrees most effcctible, when we think him 
the furthest off. 1677 Hale Prim . Ong. Man. iv. v. 318 
Whatsoever . . is effcctible by the most congruous and effi 
cacious application of Actives to Passives. 

Effec t in g (cfe-ktiij), vbl. sb. [f. Effect v. + 
•ino M The action of the verb Effect. 

158* Mulcastkr Positions (1887) Ep. Ded. 6 The effect- 
ing wherof pretendeth great honour to your Maiestics per- 
son. 1609 Rowland* Knaue of Clubbes 17 Although jhe 
plot . .by thee wo* lai’d, Th’ effecting of it by me thou didst 
obtalne. *671 Flavkl Fount. Life vi. 15 In order to the 
sure effecting of this Design. 

% Used gerundially with omission of in ; virtually 
serving the function of a pr. pple. passive. 

1789 Gouv. Morris in Sparlcs Life <7 Writ. (1832) II. 88 
Four sentiments on the revolution effecting here. 18x8 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. i. 325 During the time in 
which this great revolution was effecting in the government 
of Bengal. x8a6 Disraeli Vtv. Grey 1. ix. 21 Ought you 
not to congratulate yourself that a great change is effecting ? 

Effecting, ppl . a. [f. os prec. + -ino 2 .] That 
effects. 

Hence Bffrotingneii « Efficaciousness. 
1768-74 Tucker/^/. Hat. (1852)11. 170 If we are instructed 
to believe the particular ^fleetingness of a religious discourse 
proceeds from the workings of the Spirit, etc. 
t EffO’Ction, Obs. [ad. L. effectibn-em, f* effi - 
ctre ; see Effect sb.] 

1. a. Fabrication, formation, production. 

1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy u. xvii. An ymoge..AU of brent 
golde by false effcction. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig, Man . 
290 Attributing the Effection of the Soul unto the Great 
God. Ibid. iv. vii. 350 The primitive Effection of the 
Humane Nature. 

b. Accomplishment, performance. 
x6$9 Gaule Magastrom, 53 To invent.. their own way 
for the cognition, acquisition, or effection of any thing. 1656 
Jeanbs Fuln. Christ 141 The incarnation . . belongs unto 
all the three Persons effective, in regard of effection. 

1 2. Geom. A construction ; a proposition ; a 
problem or praxis drawn from some general pro- 
position. (Todd.) Obs. 

1706 in Phillips. *796 Hutton Math. Did . 18x8 in 
Todd ; and in mod. Diets. 

If Confused with Affection and Infection. 

* 39 ® Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxHL (1495) 131 A swetc 
voyce. .chaungith the effecdon of the herers. *5^5 Eden 
Decades IV. Ind. 11. 111, (Arb.) 115 Of such force is educa- 
tion & natural effection. *544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) 
N (j, Beware of. . fennes, for oftentymes the effection of the 
sire, ariseth of the corrupte vapoures. 

Effectism (efe*ktiz’m). nonce-wd. [£ Effect + 
-ism.] The habit of aiming at 4 effect \ 

*871 H. B. Forman Living Pods 472 Any flimsy effect ism 
of plot. 

Effective (efe’ktiv), a. and sb. [a. F. effhetif 
•ive, ad. L. effectivus ; see Effect v* and -ive.] 

A. ads. 

+ 1. That is concerned in the production of (an 
event or condition ; rarely , a material product). 
*594 T, B. La Primesmd. Fr. Acad 11 , 379 Powers . . 
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EFFECTUALNESS. 


me effectfaa principles of nil actions. 1607 SekoL Disc, 
agst. Antic hr \ |< fi. 91 The signs of the Crease is. . effectiue 
or grace. 1677 Gals Cri. Gentiles II. tv. 170 Politic Philo* 
sophie is denned . . a Science effective or Justice in the 
Citie, 2684 tr. Bouts Mere. Comfit, vl 193 In the Ter* 
tian I Ague] the part effective of the bloud Is out of its 
natural temper. 

f b. Having the power of acting upon objects. 

1646 Sot T. Browns Pseud. Ef, 8x4 Time U not effective, 
nor are bodies destroyed by U # but from the action and 
passion of their Elements in it a 263a }. Smith Set. Disc. 
v. 130 The more unbodied any thing is, the more unbounded 
also is it in Its effective power. 

+ 9 . Concerned with, or having the function of, 
carrying into effect, executing, or accomplishing. 

c 24s* Wyntovh Cron. ix. xxvflT 936 DU wes fee Proces 
causative, Dat eftyr folowit effective. 1597 Mosley Introd. 
Mus. Annot, Musicke is diuided into two parts. .The second 
may be allied syntactical, Poetical, or effectiue. 1607 
Sc Hoi. Disc, agst, Antickr. 1. I . 33 The former was signifi- 
catiue onely. his effectiue. 

8. That is attended with result or has an effect. 

1760 Goldsmith Cit, IV. 1 . (1837) 200 There U an effective 
power superior to the people. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. I. 
1, x. 149 The masters alone had an effective voice in the 
legislation. 1883 Burton Bk. Hunter 90 The honour of the 
first effective shot. 

b. In mechanical and economical science : Said 
of that portion of an agency or force which is 
actually brought to bear on a particular object. 

1798 Malthus Poful. ill. x. (1806) II. 850 The quantity of 
effective capital employed in agriculture. 18*5 J. Nicholson 
Oferat. Mechanic 67 This we call the virtual or effective 
head [of water]. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat, Phil, 1 . 1. 1 aa8 
The Component 01 a force in any direction, (sometimes 
called the Effective Component In that direction). 

C. Thcol. Effective faith , love t etc. : that bears 
fruit in conduct (med.L. effect ivus]. 

1854 F. W. Faber Growth in Holiness v. (187a) 75 Effective 
love makes us the living images of Jesus. 

d. Effective range : the range within which a 
missile, weapon, or fire-arm is effective. 

2839 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. L 65 Two hundred and 
twenty yards . . is to be taken as the effective range for 
fighting purposes of the old archery. 

4 . Powerful in effect ; efficient, effectual. 

* 39 ® Trevisa Barth, Dt P. R. xvu. ixxxiv. (1495) 654 
Oleum iunlperium U most effoctyf ayenst the Quartayn. 
1836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xvi. 40a He does not speak 
often ; nor can he be considered an effective speaker. 1817 
Howirr Rur. Life (1869) 1. iv. 30 Contributed to make 
these pursuits effective, elegant, and attractive. 1858 
Emerson Eng. 'Traits, LandyfY*. (Bohn) II. 1 7 Its best 
admiral could not have . . anchored it (England] tn a more 
effective position. x86o Hawthorne Mark. Faun xliii. 
3^8 An Italian comedy.. effective over everybody's risibili- 
ties. 1879 Froude Csfsar iv. 39 Fewer men, better trained 
and disciplined, could be made more effective. 

b. Of works of art, literary compositions, etc. : 
Producing a striking impression ; picturesque. 

1853 O. Johnston Nat. H ist . E. Rord. 1 . 107 The high bank 
..Is., rendered effective by a perpendicular wall of naked 
sandstone. 187a Freeman Hist . Ess. at It is not one suited 
to produce any very effective romantic narrative. x88a 
Garden 18 Feb. 119/x Varieties of Amarantu&are. .effective 
in the. .garden. 

6. Fit for work or service : chiefly of soldiers or 
sailors. (Also absol . ; see B. a.) 

1684 Scatiderbeg Rediv. v. 103 Being not above 1$ or 
16000 Men Effective. 1701 Land. Gan. No. 3793/4 Phe 
Imperial Army is said to consist of 44000 Effective Men. 
179X Smeatom Edysiont L.% 395 The copper-smiths, .were 
not likely very soon to be effective. 1863 Carlyle Fredk . 
Gt. VII. xviii. L 93 Army of 60,000 on paper ; of effective 
more than 50,000. 

b. Effective charge : the expenditure upon effec- 
tive forces, as distinguished, e.g., from that upon 
military pensions, retired pay, etc. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 306 The whole effective 
charge of the army, navy, and ordnance, was about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

6. Actual, de facto ; existing in fact ; that is . . . 
so far as the effect is concerned; opposed to 
potential \ nominal. 

1786 Burke Art. W. Hastings Wks. 184a II. 2x3 After- 
wards displacing two effective govemours . . appointed by 
himself. X790 — Fr. Rev. 9 The collection of an effective 
and well-distributed revenue. 17.. Bentham Levelling 
Svst. Wks. 1843 1 . 361 Those . . whose present fortunes are 
above the mark, .would be but a small part of the real and 
effective losers. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 39 Potential 
and not effective planes of symmetry. 

b. Effective won*? I also quaswA (see quot.). 

x8g8 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Effective , a term used in many 
parts of the Continent to express coin In contradistinction 
to paper money. Thus bills on Vienna are generally directed 
to be paid in effective. 

B. sb. fL An efficient cause. Obs. See A 5. 

2620 Healey St. Aug. City of God xil xxv. (1620) 44a 
Had the eye. the apple . . their rotundity, not from any ex- 
ternall effectiue. x686 Goad Cslest. Bodies l L i No less 
are they the due Effective of the former. 

2 . Mil. An effective soldier. (Sec A. 5.) Usu- 
ally //. 

27ms Land. Gats. No. 6060/1 The Garrisons . . consist of 
1000 Effectives. 1809 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disf IV. 
478 An abstract., which shows the comparative numbers of 
effectives and totaL 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xxiv. 
4 They counted nine thousand effectives. 

b. collect, sing. The effective part of an army. 

1883 Standard 99 Oct. g/< The effective of the Turkish 
forces In the Balkan Peninsula now reaches 180,000 men. 
VOL. III. 


SfibetlYftly (cfe’ktivli), adv. [f. prcc. + -ly*. ] 
+ 1 . As a means of causing or producing. Cf. 
quot. 1607 in Errxonvi a. 1. 

%6vf Schol. Disc, mgst Antickr. 1. i. 34 That [the sign of 
imposing hands] is efssctiuely vsed, is out of the question, 
f 2 . 8k By a direct exercise of power. D. With 
regard to the effects. (Chiefly Thcol.) Obs. 

1844 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings i. x6 This [deposing 


an emperor] U done by the Pope . . not effectively but con- 
secutively. 183a Gauls Magattrom. 85 Whether die planets 
have (either actually and formally, in themselves, or virtually 
and effectively upon others) those prime elementary quali- 
ties. 1838 Jcanes Fnlt%. Christ six [God's love to Christ] 
is said to be in believers, .not onely effectively, in regard of 
its effects, grace, and glory ; but also objectively. 

3 .-//» effect (sec ErFXOT sb. 8) : fe* Actually, 
in fact (obs.). o. Virtually, substantially. 

2639 Gentt. Call. (1696) 43 A rectified Will . .alone, .effec- 
tively gives us the preeminence above Beasts. 1671 Drydrn 
Even. Lot* iv. i, Don Mclchor . . is effectively at Madrid. 
1804 Mackintosh T. Mors Wks. 1846 I. 449 It is not equit- 
able to treat him as effectively . . answerable for measures 
of state. 2884 HarfeVt Mag, Oct. 796/9 Effectively Eng- 
land is a republic and not a monarchy. 

4. So as to produce an effect. Often emphatic- 
ally ; With powerful effect ; decisively, completely. 

x8s3 M°Culloch Pol. Econ. it. 21 . 104 Give to any people 
the power of accumulating, and . . they will not be disinclined 
to use it effectively. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. v. 113 Mo- 
hammed., effectively cashiered from his system every pure 
and spiritual conception of virtue. 1838 Froude Hist. Eng. 
III. xvi. 374 A parliament composed of other members than 
those who had sate so long ana bo effectively. 1878 R. W. 
Dale Led. Preach, vi. 163 If we can preach without read- 
ing, we are likely to preach more effectively. 

6 . In a manner to be fit for service. Cf. Effec- 
tive A. 5. 

1883 Pepys Diary x8 Sept., xo,ooo men effectivelyalways 
in armes, 0x667 Cowley Anacreont. (1710) I. 53 The fair 
Ionian Regiment. And next the Carian Company, Five 
hundred both effectively. 

Effe'ctiveneil. [f. Effective a. + .ness.] 

The quality of being effective, in various senses. 


2807 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 34 We agree in many 
I * ie Papists], but one of their vses (to wit) 
their effecduencs we forbeare. *878 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 


583 Infinite self-activity or effectiveness. i8ao Arnold 
Jml. in L\fe (1858) II. 336 The comforts and effectiveness 
of society. 1836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords x. 337 Effec- 
tiveness in debate. 2879 Rogers in Cassell* s Techn.Ednc , 
IV. K7/2 The labour is average in point of effectiveness. 

Effeotllll (efekttes), a. [f. Effect sb. + 
-LK 88.1 Without effect, fruitless : also quasi-<*</p. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. 76 lie chop off my hands, .they 
hauc seru'd me to effcctleasc vse. 1673 O. Walker Edu- 
cation 8 Both Capacity and Instruction are effectles without 
practise and exercise. 1733 T. H. Crokkr Orl. Fnrioso 
xiv. lxxiii, Nor were his fervent prayers effectless said. 18x3 
W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 450 Silence alike im- 
probable and effectless. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. hi. 
i. v, § 5 The sun itself at noonday is effectless upon the 
feelings. 

Effector ; see Effeoter. 
t Effectress (efe-ktrus). Obs. [f. Effeoter + 
-K88.J A female effccter. (Cf. next.) 

x6ox Cornwallyk* Ess. ii. xxxvlii. (1631) 153 It is so ccr- 
tainc an effcctresse of things prosperity. 1613 G. Sandy* 
Trav. 8 The Virgin Mane . . reputed an effectresse of 
miracles. 166a J. Chandler Van Hclmonfs Oriat . 143 
The effectrcss of a thinglincss or essence. 

II Effe'Otriz. [L. ; fem. of effector Effeoter : 
see -tbix. (In mod. philosophical L. used in ap- 
position with causa } vis.)] An efficient cause or 
power. 

x6xo Barrouoh Meth. Physick m. \* (1639) 100 Weaknesse 
of the stomack is sometime caused through distemper of 
the effectrix or working quality. 

+ XHFe*Otuable, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Fr. tffec- 
tu*r+ -able.] That can be effectuated. 

x6sx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi, It was a worke worthy 
of his labour . .and not easily effectuAble. 

Effectual (efe-ktitfal), a. Also 4-5 eflfectuell. 
[a. OF. effectuel late L. cffcdudlis , f. effect -us 
Effect sb , : see -al.] 

1 . That produces its intended effect, or adequately 
answers its purpose.' Of legal documents or 
covenants : Valia, binding. 

£*388 Chaucer Somfn . T. 169 Our orisouns ben more 
effectuel. 1483 Act 1 Hen. VII t Annex. Ducat. Lane. Ruff- 
head IX. App. xo6 Every such Lese . . be as good effectual 
and available in the Law. c 2489 Caxtom Sonnes if Aymon 
vl 1 51 To bryng the matere to a conclusion effectuclL 2884 
Evelyn KeU. Hort.i 1729^332 One tingle Pipe of com- 
^ " * four. 


petent bore, would be as effectual as three our I 
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305 . 

effectual than loud. 2884 Earl Selborhe m Law Times 
Ref. x Mar., Registration does not make effectual a docu- 
ment which was. .inoperative and of no effect 

b. Thcol. Effectual calling (see quot.). So also 
effectual grace : the special grace given to those 
elected to salvation. 

2609 Bible (Douay) Index, Grace sufficient is geven to 
every one, effectual of Gods especial mercie to some. 2848 
Shorter Catech., Effectual calling Is the work of God's 
Spirit, whereby, .he doth persuade and enable us to em- 
brace Jesus Christ. x66e Stilungpl. Orig. Sacr. in. iii. f 7 
If God withdrew not any effectuall grace Rom man. 

0. Effectual demand : in Political Economy. 


2778 Adam Smith W. N. 1 . 1. vil *8 Such people may be 
called effectual demandem, and their demand the effectual 
demand ; since it may be sufficient to effectuate the bring- 
ing of the commodity to market. 1708 Malthus Pof ul hi. 
x. (1806) II. sso The sole cause which would determine the 
quantity of effective capital employed in agriculture would 
be the extent of the effectual demand for com. 1868 Rogers 
Pot. Econ. Ui.(ed. 3) tx And this demand must be effectual, 
that is, must be accompanied with the power of proffering 
some other object in exchange. 

+ 2. Effective in various senses. Obs. 

1998 Trkvira Barth. De P. R. xui. xxvi. (1495) 48a The 
more whyte . . a perle it, the more effectuell and vertuous it is 
holde. 1388 Brioht Me tench, x. 44, I take it . . to be an 
effectual! A pregnant substance. 288a Marvell Corr. 
xxxv, Wks. 1879-4 II. 79 My Lord of Bath, who U .. os 
effectuall an hand as can be chosen in the whole Court. 
2874 Play ford Skill Mus. t. 60 With his Ha rp he expressed 
such effectual melody and Harmony. 2889 Br. G. Walker 
Siege Derry 17 We also got into our Garrison some Effectual 
Men out of tneir number. 

+ 3. Effectual cause : «* efficient cause. Obs. 

1381 WTSTAproRO Exam. Com ft, iii. (1876) 83, I must . . 
try out the effectual) cause of these inclosures. 

4. Of prayers, entreaties : earnest, urgent (see 
also 1 ). 

Cf. Anglo- Lai. effect nose tu^f lie antes * earnestly entreat- 
ing', a.!». 1339 in Rymer I. 308. Perhaps thi* use was 
originally due to confusion with Aspectual ; but the trans- 
lators ot the A.V. ingeniously availed themselves of it in 
James v. >6 to render Gr. Inpyovfdni (R. V. * in its work- 
ing *). 

[cf. 1988 in 1.] 1040 [see Effectually al. 1347 Bidding 
Prayer j Ye shall also make your harty and effectual prayer 
to Almighty God for the peace of all Christian regions. 
1622 Bible James v. 16 The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. 2616 N. Brknt tr. Sarfls 
Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 505 Letters came . . with most 
effectual exhortations, in the Popes name, to accommodate 
the differences. 

+«■ ? Actual, now existing. Obs. 

2398 J. HsYWOOD(/i 7 fr), Worke a, namelie a Dialogue, where- 
in are pleosantlie contrived the number of all the effectual 
Proverb* in our English tongue. 2633 Ok. Hist. it. 

1 16 The Danes had London . . and Alfred onely three effec- 
tual! Shire*. 

f 8. 1 To the point \ pertinent, concluaive. Obs. 
2393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 41 Reprove my allegation.. 
Or else conclude my words effectuall. 1608 Yorksh. Trag. 

I. iv. 307 'Ti*- • my fashion . . to be plain and effectual. 2603 
Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 315 111 . 303 He would give n 
speedy and effectual answer. 1877 Marvrll Corr. cccviil. 
Wks. 1873-5 II. M3 There will be no mony given this sitting, 
but upon very visible and effectuall tennes. 

Effectuality, [f. I>rec. + -inr.] The quality 

of being effectual. 

ouniaou Ads f Mon. (1642) 133 The nature con- 
dition, force, and effectuality of grace. 1748 Herald II. 46 
No. 18 The simplicity, facility, and effectuality of my scheme 
is undeniably a proof, etc. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. 
xv. ix. 52 Solidity, brilliant effectuality, shining through 
all he does. 

Effectually (efe kti^ali), adv. [f. an prcc \ 

-LY*.] 

1. a. So as adequately to answer the purpose. 
c 2373 Wyclip IVks. (1880) 385 ?if a man schuld do effec- 
tualy alines. 1488 Sir J. Felbriggk its Poston Lett, 5j8 

II. 945 Yff v t please your gen tylnesxe to be cffcctualy my 
frena. 1370 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1826) Introd. 8. I 
know not now I may more fitly and effectually commenu it 
than to say. etc. 166a Fuller Worthies (1640) III. 119 
Doing his charity effectually, but with a possible privacy 
1699 Bentley Thai. 159, f havo already effectually con- 
futed Pausanias's date of Anaxila*. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 98 r 4 An excessive Head-dress inay be attacked the 
most effectually when the Fashion is against it. i8s8 
Cruise Digest II. 359 Any conveyance by the covenantor. . 
will effectually destroy all contingent uses. 2880 Haughtom 
Phys. Geog. v. 305 The equatorial meridian chain has so 
effectually robbed the eastern Trade Wind* of their vapour. 

b. Thcol. See Effectual i b. 

1634 Canne Necess. Sr far. (1849) 325 We have been par- 
takers of the true word and sacraments, and many of u* 
effectually called thereby. 

1 2. Of entreaties, prayers, etc. (cf.ArFECTUALLY): 
Earnestly, ardently. Obs. 

c *440 Gesta Rom. xxxlii. 352 (Add. MS.) We pray the 
effectually of one counsaile . . and help. 2476 C. R bym porth 
in Patton Lett. 813 III. 391 Effectually desyryng to here of 
▼owr welfare. 2318 More Heresyes 1. Wks. (1557) 167/2 
He meruaylous effectually besccneth christen people to 
ape. 2378 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 457 
Grace to pray effectually. 

1 8. Pertinently, to the purpose, explicitly. Obs. 
2389 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 78 Plainely and effectually 
set downe, albeit in fewe wordes. 2633 T. Stafford Pas. 
Hib. xiii. 146 Write to me effectually your Lordships mind. 
+ 4. As the effect of a cause. Obs. 

2998 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xrx. cxvi. 991 Of him that 
is one god in substaunce comyth all creatures effectually. 

+ 6. In effect ; in fact, tn reality. Obs. 
ct6oo Shaks. Sonn. cxiii, Mine eye . . Seemes seeing, but 
effectually is out. x8tfa J. Bargravk PofeAlex. Vl I (1867) 18 
There arrived . . a gentleman traveller . . but effectually he 
was the Pope's nuntio. 2788 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) 
I, 35 Something darken'd the passage . . it was effectually 
Mon*. Dcssein. 

Effectualness (efe*kti£&ln6s). Now rare. 
[f. as prec. + -NKSB.J The quality of being effec- 
tual ; the power of producing effects ; efficacy. 

1343 Pref Hen. VII Ts Primer in Wilkins Concilia III. 
873 The pith or effectualnes 1 1 .at. vim] of the talke. 2387 
Golding De Momay xxjl (1617) 593 The effectualnesse of 
his doctrine in the curing of mens soules. t8ei Ainsworth 
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EFFECTUATE. 

Annot. Pent at. Ex. iv, 7 A thing done In the bosoxne signi- 
ficth secret!* and effectual nensc. 1696 Stillimgfl. Serm, I. 
iv. (R.) From the effectualness of it in order to that end, it 
is the power of God to salvation. 1877 M. Arnold Last 
Ess. Ck. ox Has the advantage of a Ur greater effectualness 
than Butler's way. 

t Effrctroate. pple. Obs . [as if ad. L. *</- 
fedudhus, pa. pple. of *effectud-re ; see next and 
-atk ^.1 Used as pa. pple. of next. 

x6oo W. Barlow Anrtv. Nameless Cath. 991 A mans death 
may dcc effectuate by two mcanes. 1646 Z. Boyd in Zion's 
blowers (1853) App. 31/x That he see the premisses well 
effectuate. 

Effectuate (cfe’ktinjrit), v. Also 6-7 effec- 
tual, [f. (on the analogy of Actuate) F. effectu- 
cr, f. L. effectu-s ; sec Effect sb. and -at* 3 j 
tram. To bring to pass (an event); to carry 
into effect, accomplish (an intention^ desire). 

*5«o Sidnky Arcadia 11. 127 He found him a most fit in- 
strument to effectuate his desire. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
H oh Hiked III. 1577/a A deed of great honour, .and easie to 
effectual. 1588 D. Rogers in Ellis Orig. Lett . 11. 933 III. 
146 Gentlemen, against whom the kinge can lyttle effect- 
uate, xhl Kelat. State Kirk Scott. 5 To the end they 
might effectual this point the more easily. >733 Cheymk 
Eng. Malady u. tii. 8 x (1734) 138 The only Means that can 
effectuate a Palliative Cure. 1773 Johnson in Boswell} I. 
1 1 3, 1 should probably be put to death without effectuating 
my purpose. i8s8 Cruise Digest vi. 167 Courts of Justice 
have been always anxious to effectuate the intentions of 
testators. 1870 Bowen Logic viiL sag If the Premises 
precede, and, as it were, effectuate the conclusion. 

Effectuating (efe-ktiw^tii)), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
+ -iNG l.l The action of the verb Effectuate. 

1619 in Eng. 4 Ger. (1865) 47 For the disguising and effec- 
tuating of tneir designes. 1830 Lord Banians 85 They 
make as few instruments serve for the effectuating of divers 
workes as may bee. 1685 J. Scott Ckr. Life (1747) III. 65 
In order to the effec tuating this his Mediation. x8xa 
Examiner 98 Sept. 619/a The effectuating such a plan. 
Effe'ctnating, ///. a. [f. ns prec. + -INO 2,] 
That effectuates ; efficient, operative. 

161$ Crooks Body of Man. 87 The effectuating cause of 
sensation. 1831 W. Hanna Mem. Chalmers { 1834) II. 158 
The effectuating influence. 

Effectuation (efe.ktix/j^’Jbn). [noon of action 
f. Effectuate : see -ation.J A carrying out, or 
carrying into effect ; accomplishment, fulfilment. 

1611 Si’RKP Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. Charles King of France 
. . resolued to breake thorow all respects, . . rather then 
t«) fade in effectuation. s8z8 Bkntham Ck. Eng. 1^33 In 
the effectuation of which . . the exclusionary system is the 
main instrument employed. 1818 Dwight Theol. xlii. 
(1830) I. 933 To publish laws for . . the effectuation of the 
common duties. 186$ W. Palcrave Arabia I. 375 The 
effectuation of his great scheme, 
t Effe*0tn0U8 9 a. Obs. Also 4 effectuos, 5 
•wis, -uie, -ooub, 6 -u§. [ad. OF. effectueux, ad. 
med.L, effectuosus , f. effcctu-s : see Effect sb. and 
-out*.] 

1. « EFFECTUAL a. I. 

c 1400 A Ad. Loll. 5s pc word of dede Is more effectuos in 
werkyng hen pe word of )>c mou)>. 1405 Act a Hen. VI/. 
c. 61 § 7 The same grnunt . .[shall be) advail table, good and 
effectuous. 1348 G. Wish art in Misc . Wodr. ^.(1844) xaThis 
fayth is cffcctuous through charitie. 196a Turner Herbal 11. 

b, The lesse kynde (orPolyJ is . . more effectuus or stronger 
in workyng. 1383 Homilies 11. Right Use Ck. 1. (18*9) 154 
The cffcctuous presence of his heavenly Grace. 1587 Mapi.et 
G>. Forest 4b, Ccraunium. .is. .cffcctuous to bring a man 
in swcctc sleepe. x8io Barrough Meth. Physic k in. lx. 
(1639) 107 You must come to more effectuous remedies. 

2 . Of prayer, etc. : Urgent, earnest ;«* Effectual 4. 

*535 Goodly IWimer (1834) aa6 An effectuous prayer, very 
needful in these last . . days. 1936 Beoyl in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. 1. 1. xxxv. 969 Two brethren , . have given tneir bills 
inclosed to me, very cffcctuous. 1899 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix, 
30 j By our most cffcctuous and earnest Letter. 

t Effeotnoiuly, adv. Obs. [f. prcc. + -LY *,] 
1. Effectually, with powerful effect. 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841)380 Which e in this cas Thou lykyst 
to chesyn effectuously To ocapye the lott of Judas plas. 
c S4Rj( w vntoun Cron. vn. xxxviii. 960 To )>c Pope boi wrat 


urg. v _ wt 

swageth payne effecteouslye. a >999 Ridley IVks. 974 
Whosoever roccivcth worthily thatoreod and wine, re- 
ceiveth effectuously Christs body . . he is made effectually 
partaker of his passion. 

2 . Urgently, earnestly ; cf. Affeotuously. 

i«3 Bkllsndkn Lwy\, (1899)441 Thay. .desirit him effec- 
tuisfie to lede tharae , . to the tentis of inemyia. 1981-8 
Hist . Jos. VI (1804) 3 Praying effectuouslie to graunt hir 
constancie. 

+ Effo'ctuonsneas. Oh. r art- 1 , [f. a* prec. 
+-Ness.] The quality of being effectuous ; efficacy. 
*686 Goad Celest. Bodies l xiL 48 The effe ctuousness of 
the Semisextile. .must be referred.. to that efficacy, which 
. . is not yet extinct in the Oblique lane. 

+ Effeeble, v. Obs . [variant of Affeeblb or 
Enfeeble ; the prefix being assimilated to E?-.] 
tram . To enfeeble. 

1571 Gold! ng Calvin on Ps. xlvili. 8 The welfare of the 
Church, .may. .be sore shaken, but ylt not so effeebled that 
it shuld fal. 1981 Marbeck Bk. qf Notes 398 That foule 
llLagle) is, .not effeebled by y ceres, nor subject to d isea s es , 
t Efferblish, r. Obs. [var. of Affeebltsh v .; 
see prec.] tram. To enfeeble. Hence Mfre*- 
bUihlng vbl. sb, lfftt'bllihiatnt sb. 9 weakening. 
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1970-80 T. H acket A madis of Gauls 305 The brave Lyons 
..shall be brought under, and the strength of their clawea 
effecblUhed. 1944 Raynalo Byrth Man, (1634) 193 To the 
great effeeblishing of the woman. Ibid* (1634) 49 For in 
some they Unger upon five, sixe, seven, yea eight dayes at 
each Terme, to their great efieebUshment. 

t IlffeiT, sb. Obs. or arch. Also 4-5 effer(e, 
6 ©ffeer, -air. [Sc. var. of Affair, q. v.j 

1 . ■■ Affair i ; a 'cause’. 

IJ79 Barbous Bruce x. 305 He sped hbn to the were, Till 
help nis Eym and his effere. 1901 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1, 
lxviii, For greit effeir me thocht na pane to die. a 1809 
Montgomerie Oppos. Court to Conic. 99 No forth crer of 
their effairs. 

2 . « Affair 6 ; appearance, bearing ; show, 
‘ pomp and circumstance’; ceremony. 

1379 Barbour Bruce v. 608 The king persault be thalr 
effeir, That all wes suth men till^hjrm tald. Ibid, vii, “ 


lohn of lorn, with gret effere. Ibid. xa6 Thai persault be 
his spekyng, And his effer, he wes the kyng. c 1419 Wyn- 
toun Cron, ix. xxil 69 Dame Anabil Qwene of Scotland.. 
Cunnand, curtas in her efferis. c 1900 Lancelot 9357 Sche 
gart bryng . . With grete effere this lcnycht to hir presens. 
1939 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 999 Thair forwardnes 
and eik thair fresche effeir. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xu, 
This rising in effeir of war. 

b. pi. Phenomena, properties. 

1509-10 Dunbar Thistle 4 Rose 138 Discirnyng all thair 
[fiouris] fassionis and effeiris. 

Effeir, effere (in Sc. efT*r), v. x north, dial. 
Also 7 eflfeer. [Usual spelling of Affeir, Affere.] 
1. imptrs . intr. To fall by right, appertain, be- 
come, be proper or meet Obs, exc. in Sc. law 
phrase * as effeirs \ 

c swk Barbour Troy*bk. 11. 3090 And hai In Achaia hime 
erde With hymns honour, as efferde. ^* 375 ? Barbour St. 
Philipp us 90, « al |>e remaynyne to do pat efferyte b&re 
ordyr to. CX430 Henryson Mor. Fab. } Tale of Dog 33 
The Ravin, as to his office weill effeird, Indorsat hes the 
write. Ibid. (1833) 35, I drewe a little by. For it effeirs 
nether to heare nor spyc. 1539 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 
326 Or to his stait effent for to haif. 1897 Colvil Whigs 
Suppiic. (1751) 05 It effeers That I be judged by my Peers, 
*•33 Act 344 Will. IV, c. 46 | xa8 All competent diligence 
mayjms and be directed hereon in form as effeirs. 

1 2. As personal vb. To be becoming, pertain 
properly. Const, to or dat. 

a 1990 Christie Kirke Or. viii, He cheist a Flane as did 
affeir him. a 1600 Maitland Poems 398 (Jam.) Honest 
weldis, To thair estait doand effeir [=cffelrand]. <9x809 
Montgomerie Flytinr 573 All his fousome forme thereto 
effeirs. «8ao Scott Monas t. xxxiii, In all that effeirs to war. 

Sc. Obs. rare. [var. Afkar, q. v.] 

1. tram. To frighten. 

19x3 Douglas ARneis xi. xil xoa Na wound nor wanyn 
mycht hym anis effeir. 1 443 fed. *) I bid. viii. »v. 88 The 
first time that ony . . persauitCacus efferde [v.r. afferd]. 

2 . trans. To fear, be afraid of. 

195a Lyndesay Monarche 3576 Effeir Re nocht Diuine 
punytionet 

t Effeiiring, ppl. a. Sc . Obs. Also 6 efferond. 
Sec also Affeiring. [pr. pple. of Effeir v. 1 ] 
Properly appertaining, suitable, proportionate. 

1949 Compi. Scot. vi. (187a) 56 God almychty. .mittigatis 
..baytht the gude..and euil operations of the plonetis, 
efferand for the vertu and vice that ringis amang tne pepil. 
1936 Bkllknden Cron Scot. I. fi8ai) Introd. 34 Litill Johne 
.Tnes bene fourtene feet of nicht, with souare membris 
offering thairto, x8x8 Scott Antiq. xli, With annual rent 
and expenses effeiring. 

Hence Bffel*randly adv. t suitably. 

1951 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 485 (Jam.) Efter thair qualite 
foirsaid to be punischit cffeirandlie. 

Effeminacy (efc min&si). Also 6 efifeminaty. 
[f. Effeminate a . : see -aoy.] 

1. Effeminate quality; Unmanly weakness, soft- 
ness, or delicacy. 

x6o« Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (16x2) 360 Finding.. the 
Britons alienated from themsetucs through ease and effem- 
inacie. x6a8 T. H. Caussin’s Holy Crt. 13 A spirit soothed 
with its owne Effeminaty. 17x1 Steele Sped . No. 104 P 3 
HU Features, Complexion, and Habit had a remarkable Ef- 
feminacy. X783 T. Brown Poetry 4 Mut . ft 7. 153 Their coarse 
manners melted gradually into false Politeness and Effem- 
inacy. 4x878 17 H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. iv. X73 A 
barbarous people, possessed of a beautiful country, may be 
relaxed in luxury and effeminacy. 

+ 2 . (Cf. Effeminate a. 3 .) Obs* 

164a Char. I. Declar. Soldiers at Southamp, ax Oct. 6 
Avoid . . excessive drinking and effeminacy (oy some es- 
teemed the property of a souldierX 1871 Milton Samson 
4x0 But foul effeminacy held me yok’t Her Bond-Slave. 

Effeminate (efe-min/t), a. and sb, [ad. L. 
effemindt-us, f. effemina-re, f. ex out 4 ftmina 
woman.] A. adj. 

1. Of persons ; That has become like a woman : 
a. Womanish, unmanly, enervated, feeble ; self* 
indulgent, voluptuous ; unbecomingly delicate or 
over-refined. b. (Cf. quot. i 6 o 9 in B.) 

(The two first quots. may possibly belong to 3). 
r 1430 Lydg. Bochas iil v. ( t <34) 77 a, It u.. the most peril- 
ous thyng A prince to been of his condition Effeminate. 1934 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk, M* Aurel. (1546) E vilj, An effemi- 
nate persone neuer hathe spirite to any hie or noble dede*. 
*949 Compi. Scot, xl (1873) *5 Effemenet men sal be ther 
Eden Dec 


dominatours. 


r Decades W. Ind* (Arb.) 90 The 


sclcndemesse of tffeyr capacitie and effeminate hartes. x8ae 
K, Long tr. Barclays A rgtnis iv. xudijsg But a Souldiera 
death shall make amends for thy effenunaie life. 1748 
Anson Voy. it. xiv. (ed. 4) 388 A Luxurious and effeminate 
race. 1841 W, Spalding Italy 4 It, /*4 L X07 This step 


. . enabled the Germanic soldiers to compart themselves 
with the effeminate troops of the south. 

absol quasi - jA 1809 Bible (Douay) Prov. xviii. 8 The 
soules of the effeminate shal be hungrie. stes Drvden 
tr. St. Evrtmonfs Ess. x6e A softness, wherein for the most 
part languish the Effeminate. 

b. Of things : Characterized by, or proceeding 
from, unmanly weakness, softness, or delicacy. 

1970 Gossom Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 3a Effeminate gesture to 
rmutsn the sence. 199s Shake, x Hen. VI* v. iv. X07 Shall 
we at last conclude effeminate peace? 1889 Crowns Sir 
C* Nice v. 49. I scorn those effeminate revenges. If I 
hurt any man It shall be with my sword. 1778 Gibson Decl. 
& Pall I. *48 Rome was. .humbled beneath the effeminate 
luxury of Oriental despotism. >839 H. Rogers Ess* (1874) 
II. UL 149 They would sooner employ, .the most effeminate 
circumlocution than resort to a. .homely term or phrase. 

+ o. Without implying reproach : Gentle, ten- 
der, compassionate. Obs* 

*994 Nashs U if art. Trav. 96 Their handes had no leasure 
to aske counsel! of their effeminate eyes. 1994 Shaks. 
Rich* III * in. vii. an We know your tenderness of heart, 
And gentle kinde effeminate remorse, 
f a. Of music, odours, etc : Soft, voluptuous. Obs * 
1874 Playford Skill Mns. i. 61 The Ionick Mood wax 
more light and effeminate Mustek. 189a O. Walker Hist. 
Illustrated 77 The Myrtle . . because of its Effeminate 
smell, etc. 

H Used for : Feminine, characteristic of women. 
*949 Olds Erasm. Par. x Timothy il. 9 Nowe let the women 
also praye after thexamplc of the men. Yf there beany 
effemynate affection [Lat. * Si quid est in animo mu lie - 
brium affectuum ’] in their stomakes, let them caste it out. 

f 2 . Physically weak, * delicate \ Obs. 

165a French Yorksh. Spa x. 91, 1 . .advise those that have 
effeminate stomachs to take off the cold from the water 
before they drink it. 

f 8. The notion ' self - indulgent, voluptuous ’ 
(see i) seems sometimes to have received a special 
colouring from a pseudo-etymological rendering 
of the word as ‘devoted to women*. Unequi- 
vocal instances are rare; cf. quot. 1430 in 1 ; also 
Effeminacy a ; Effeminatbnesh a. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Rneydos xvi. 55 Man effemynate [Virgil 
uxorius] wythout honour rnuyssned in to dileectation femy- 
nyne. 1989 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ji. (Arb.) 146 The king 
was supposed to be. .very amorous and effeminate. 

1 4 . Used as pa. pple. of Effeminate, v. Sc. Obs. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot., How strang. .pepill grew in 
our regioun afore they were effeminat with fust, a 1580 Hol- 
land Crt. Venus m. 6x9 How mony men hes it effeminate. 

B. sb. An effeminate person, b. spec, (see 
quot. 1609). 

1997 Daniel Civ. Wars I. 70 This wanton young effemi- 
nate [Richard II]. 1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Kings xiv. 34 
Effeminates [Vulg. effeminati , x6n Sodomites] were in the 
land. 1784 Cowpkr Task 11. 333 With a Just disdain Frown 
at effeminates, i860 W. Whbb in Medical 'Times 15 Sept. 
366/2 Soft-handed effeminates. 

Effeminate iefc m inJt), v. [ad. L. tffetnin- 
Stus, pa. pple. of effetninare (see Effeminate a.) 
Cf. Y. effeminer .] 

f 1 . tram. To make into a woman ; to represent 
as a woman. Obs. rare. 

x6 
Air 

9oT 

actor playing that part could be shavodk 
2. To make womanish or unmanly ; to enervate. 
1991-6 Robinson tr. More*s Vtop. (Arb.) so It is not to be 
feared lest they shoulde be effeminated, if tnei were brought 
vp in good craftes. 1977 Hanmer Anc. Eccl Hist, (1585) 
155 He effeminated his souldiers with all kind of delicacy 
and lasduiousnesse. 1979 Gosson Sch. A bust (1841) jo Bring- 
ing sweet comfortes into Theaters which rather effeminate 
the minde. 1678 Sh a dwell Libertine iv. ii, Luxurious 
living . . Effeminates fools in body. 1699 T. Qockman] 
Tulfys Offices (1706) 61 note, A Stream which was said to. . 
effeminate those that washed in it. 1798 Herald II. 352 If 
the too free admission of wealth . . could . . effeminate their 
manners. i8ao Southey Sir T. More II. 336 Luxury has 
not effeminated them. 

8. intr. To become womanish; to grow weak, 
languish. 

*393 Gower Coif. III. 336 To seen a man from his estate 
Through his soty effeminate And leve that a man shall do. 
i6xs Bacon Greatness Kingd Ess 339 In a slothfull peace 
both courages will effeminate, and manners corrupt. 

Effeminated (efe-minritM), ppl* a* [f. prec. 
+ -ED.] a. Rendered womanish or unmanly, b. 
Reduced to the employments of a woman. + o. 
? Degraded by subjection to a woman. 

t6tx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. ill. ft 38 His chlefest Consorts 
were Effeminated persons, Ruffians and the like. 1619 H. 
Hutton FolHAs Anal. 34 See Omphale, her effeminated 
king Basely captive, make him doe any thing, in 6 Da 
Foe Hist. Devil i. »v, The effeminated Male Apple eater 
[Adam]. 

Effeminately (efe min/tli), adv, [f. Effem- 
inate a. + -ly 2.] 

1 . In an effeminate or unmanly manner or style, 
isat Tindale Obed* Ckr. Man . in Wks. (1573) *43 That 
white rocherte that the Byshops . . weare so like a Ntxnne. 
and so effemlnatly. *999 Eden Decades W. Ind, tn. t* (Arb.) 
138 Effeminately decked. s6sx Cotoil, Laschtmeni. .coldly, 
faintly, effeminately. 1838 Brathwait Hist, Sum. (xfci) 
306 A youth too curiously and effeminately dreet. 1897 
Potter Antiq. Greece (17x9) 1. t. xxvi. 173 If any one . . 
take hire for him Ja Boy] to be effeminately embraced. 
1701 W. Wotton Hist, Rome 359 The Roman Soldiers had 
lived too effeminately to fight well, *836 Marryat Oita 
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EFFICACIOUS. 


Podr. xxv, They . .are . . a , . very effeminately built race* 
(Mi J. Hawthorns Fori . M i. xix, He's not effeminately 
lovelv. 

1 2. ? Through degrading passion for a woman. 
1671 Milton Sasnson 56s To let in the foe, Effeminately 
vanquished. 

III, f f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The quality or condition or being effeminate 
or womanish ; unmanly softness or weakness. 

sj8t Sidney Afiol. Poetrie (Arb.) 59 An Art .. not of 
effeminatenea, but of*. stirring of courage. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War il xxvli. (1840) 84 They sent a distaff and a 
spindle . . as upbraiding their effeminateness. 1670 Lassbls 
rov. Italy (1098) PrefT 10 My young traveller should leave 
behind him . . all effemmateness. sSsa H. C Robinson 
Diary 17 Jung in Earle Philol Eng. Tong. % 32a His scnsi- 
bility. .is in danger of being mistaken for effeminateness. 
f 2 . (Cf. Effeminate 0. 3.) Obs. 

1648 Hexham Dutch Diet (1660) Verwijvingty effeminate- 
nesse, or given to women. 

Elf#' minating, vbl. sb. [f. Effeminate v. 
+ -IN0 1 .] The action or process of rendering 
effeminate ; unmanly softening or weakening. 

X555 Eden Decades W. Jnd. (Arb.) 190 They make rather 
to tneffeminatynge of the rayndes of men. 1710 Lady M. 
W. Montague Lett, lxvii. 11 . xxo We are permitted no books 
but such as tend to the. .effeminating of the mind. 

Effeminating, ppl . 0 . [t. as prec. + -inq 2 .] 
Making effeminate or unmanly ; enervating. 

1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer m. i, Thou art as hard to 
shake off as that . . effeminating mischief, love. 1737 Herald 
(1758) 1. 91 Effeminating luxury. s86o Emerson Cond. Life 
(i86x)'iax, 1. .find the religions of men. .unmanly and effe- 
minating. 

Effemination (efe:minFi jan). [ad. Ij.effiemin- 
dtiSn-eniy f. effeminare to Effeminate.] The pro* 
cess of rendering or of becoming effeminate. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. <ed. 3) xao [The hare] 
figured.. degenerous effemination. x 68 a tr. lionet's Merc. 
Combit. 1. 36, I know a place in the Belly, .which, if burnt 
[with moxaj, a certain Effemination follows, without hope of 
recovering a man's Virility. 

t Effe'minator. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-OB.] He who, or that which, renders effeminate. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlnu . (1641) 279 That Effcraina- 
tour lioth of youth ana age, Delicacy of apparcll. 
EfFaminise (efcminoiz), V. Now rare. [f. 
Effemin-ate a. + -ize.] tram . To render effemin- 
ate or womanish in character or appearance. 
c x6xa Sylvester Du Eartas (1621) 1083 His braue Knights 
effeminiz'd by Sloath. 16x6 R. C. Times * Whis. iiL 970 A 
lovelockc • . Doth the lewd wearer quite effeminize. x8j6 
Donaldson Theat. Greeks (cd. 4) 376 The tragic poets. . 
effeminized them. x86 'gBlackw. Mag. Sept. 309 [Pope] is 
considered .. to have, .effeminised Dryden's style. 

Hcncc Bffrmlnliad ///.a.. BSra-xxvixxiEixig ppl. a. 
itoaaBlackw. Mag. XVl. 16a Enthusiasm.. inspired. .by 
the efTeminiring sensuality of Moore. x88x Ld. Lytton in 
19 tk C. Nov. 769 Our present somewhat effeminised civil- 
isation. Ibid. 774 It tends to encourage, .an effeminising 
influence in English poetry. 

|) Effendi (efe’ndi). Also 7 aphendis, 9 ©fen- 
dee. [Turkish efendi t a corruption of Gr. 

abelvrm (pronounced afye’ndxs) lord, master.] A 
Turkish title of respect, chiefly applied to govern- 
ment officials and to members of the learned pro- 
fessions. 

16x4 Seldbn Titles Hon. 381 Their aphendis written also 
by the later Greeks is corrupted from Au0«*t»)«, i. 

Lord. 1688 Land. Com. No. 3313/2 Nachis Effendi (who is 
the chief of those that wear a Green Turbant, as being do 
scended from Mahomet). 17x8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett (1825) 207 He assembled the chief effendis or heads 
of the law. 1731 Eambs In Phil. Trans . XXXVII. 340 
It has the Imprimatur . . of a Turkish Divine, and three 
Effendics. 18x4 W. Brown Hist . Propag. Chr. II. 535 The 
Effendis or doctors frankly confessed that they were unable 
to answer the arguments of the missionaries. 

+ EffOT, v. Obs . rare. Also 7 Efferre. [ad. 
L. effer-re, f. ex out + ferre to bear.] tram. To 
bring forth ; to give oft. 

1600 Warner Alb. Eng. lxxxv. w But Insolencie hath a 
time as well to fail as erre. .To which no Opportunities but 
doe Effects efferre. 1657 Tomlinson Rencu's Disp. 526 
Honey must be cocted till it effer no more spume. 

t Efferate, ppl* 0. Obs . rare. [ad. L. efferdt* 
us ; see next.] Fierce, harsh, morose. 

1684 H. Mor zAnsw. xxa Either heedlesness or an efferate 
religious Melancholy. 

t Effor&to, v* obs. [f. L. efferdt- ppl. stem of 
efferdre, f. effer-us Effebb 0.] tram. To render 
fierce, exasperate. 

x6g8 Ussher Ann . vt. 213 The foedity of such an act 
might.. efferate their minds more. 1833 Manton Exp. 
James U. 6 Riches exalt the mind and efferate it. 

Hence + Mttnvmt Ion. Obs. rare. Irritating action. 

*«4 tr. Bonefe Mere. Compit. vm. 295 Spirits . . by their 
efferation often hurt the Bowels. 

Obs. rare- 1 . Tad. L. effer-us , f. ex 
out + ferns fierce.] Excessively wild or fierce. 

1586 J. Hooker Gtrald. Hist I ref. in Holinshed II. 144/1 
Let us returne to the historie of this effere. .nation. 


t EffdTO, sb. Se. Obs . rare. Also afeir, afifeir. 
[Used metr gr. for Feab sb . ; the prefix vaguely 
after Afeab v. t Effbat : see Effeib il 2 ] Fear. 

*888 Douglas Mnets n. v. [iv.] ax. (ed. 1) 34 a, We fled 
away al bludles for effere [v* r. afeirl Ibid. m. L 57 And 
for effere [ed. 1874 affeirj my blude togiddir fresit 


Effere, var. of Effeib, v. Sc., to suit. 

Efferent (efSrtfnt), 0. and sb. Phys . [ad. L. 
efferent-em , pr. pple. of efferre : see Effbr.j 

A. adj. Conveying outwards, discharging. 

*•8* Todd & Bowman Phys. Ana t II. 487 A minute 
venous radicle, efferent vessel [may be seen] to emerge . . in 
close proximity to the artery. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 
Introd. 34 The efferent arteries are. .connected with afferent 
veins. 1879 H. Spencer Data <f Ethics vil. 108 An impres- 
sion made on an afferent nerve causes by discharge through 
an afferent nerve a contraction. 

B. sb. That which carries outwards. 

1878 Contemp. Ret u XXVII. $41 Look upon, .the ethereal 
waves as the afferents and efferents of Omniscient Thought. 
Hence XIFsre nt UL 

1838-9 Todd Cycl Anat. II.992/2 In Athalia. .the efferen- 
tial vessel is entirely absent. 

f Efferous, 0. Obs. rare . [f. L. effer-us (see 
Effbbe 0. + -oira.] Fierce, violent 

18x4 Bp. J, Kino Vine Paled. 34 From the teeth of that 
efferousbeaste. .prtserueourroote. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. *67* To correct the efferous nature of the purgatives. 
t£ff6TVS2lcy. Obs. [f. L. effervent-em , pr. 
pple. of effervtre to boil up or over : see -enoy.1 
THie condition of being overheated, of issuing forth 
in a heated state. 

x6*o E. R. He Pint Ultra 105 Effervency of that [blood! 
in the heart, 1870 J. Clarjdgk Sheph. Banbury's Rules 
(1744) 33 When they [fulminating matters] are burst forth 
ana floating In the air, they [cola winds] hinder their effer- 
vency [in thunderstorms]. 1681 [see Effervescency]. 
EfffervMOe (cfwve*s), V. [ad. L. effervesc-fre, 
i. ex out +fervesc-tre to begin to boil, inceptive 
vb. f. fervere to be hot.] 

1 1 . intr . * To generate heat by intestine motion * 
(J.) ; to break into violent chemical action. 

1702 Mead Msch. Acc. Poisons (J.), The compound spirit 
of nitre, put to oil of cloves will effervesce even to a flame. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 8 2. 364 If these Corpuscles 
effervesce together, .repulsive Powers may arise. 

2 . To give off bubbles of gas, esp. as the result 
of chemical action ; to bubble. 

xy84 Kirwan Min. 43 [Calcareous Grit] effervesces with 
acids. X79S A. Young Trav. France 94 A vein of earth. * 
which.. did not effervesce with acids. 1803 W. Saunders 
Min . Wat. 166 Which, when mixed up with soda .. effer- 
vesced and fused into a perfect glass. x8x8 Accum Chem. 
Tests (1818) 281 The residue will .. effervesce with dilute 
acids. 1848 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. II. a8 Human 
gastric juice, .effervesces on the addition of alkalies. 

b. Of the gas itself : To issue forth in bubbles. 
1830 M. Donovan Dom, Econ . 1 . 173 As the carbonic acid 
effervesces away, the particles of vest, .begin to sink. 1874 
Lykll Elem. Geol. ii. 13 The carbonic acid . . froths up or 
1 effervesces ’. . in small bubbles through the drop of liquid. 

3 - fig- 

1850 1 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Totn's C. lx. 65 A number of., 
juveniles, .were effervescing in all those modes of. .gambol 
and mischief. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 337 No period 
could be found when mingling faith and culture effervesced 
with more curious results. 

4 . tram. rare. To stir up, excite, exhilarate. 

x866 Harvard Mem. Biog. % G. W. Batchelder II. 6 The 

steady, regular tramp of the marching thousands effer- 
vesced our spirits. 

Effervescence (efeive*s£ns\ [f. L. effer* 
vescettt-enty pr. pple. of effervesetre \ see prec. and 
-knob. Cf. K. effervescence.'] 

+ 1 . The action of boiling up ; heated agitation 
of the particles of a fluid. Obs. 

1651 Biggs Hew Disp. 164 Black blood . . or lurid, green, 
&c. do not signific the corruption of it, but are symboliza- 
tions of only, .its effervescence, or fermentall turbulcncy. 
x8t8 Grew Led. Luctation i. 84 Effervescence j then And 
only properly so called, when they [the bodies mixed] 
produce some degree of heat. x68Atr Roust's Merc . Compit. 
vi. 160 The effervescence of the Fever must be permitted. 
1710 T. Fuller Pharm , Extemp. 44 By proper Internals., 
allay the Effervescence of the Blood. 

2 . (Without necessarily implying heat.) The 
action of bubbling up as if boiling ; the tumultuous 
rise of bubbles of gas from a fluid; esp. as the 
result of chemical action. 

1684-8 Boyle Min. Waters 87 An effervescence . . with 
some potent Acid. 1695 Hew Light Chirurg. put out 63 
'Tit an Acid, because of its Effervescence with Volatile 
Salts. 1744 Berkeley Stris 8 232 That effervescence ob- 
served in tne mixture of acids and alkalies. 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xvi. (1849) X 5 1 A tall glass 
half foil of champagne cannot be made to ring as long as 
the effervescence lasts. 1844-57 G. Bird Unn. Deposits 
23 If brisk effervescence follows .. the urea bat been con- 
verted into carbonate of ammonia. 

5. yfe 

1748 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 X. 310 The effervescence 
of invention had subsided. 17 ox Heroic Rp. to J, Priestley 
in Poet. R exist (1808) 397 The weekly burthen of their 
drowsy din Is. .Mere effervescence of an acid soul rx8oo 
K. White Rem. (1837) 400 An effervescence of the subliraer 
affections. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 167 The first effer- 
vescence of boyish passions. 1878 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. 
KL55A fellow . . who was In an effervescence of surprise. 

ElFerVMCexioy (efove’sgnsi). [f. as prec. + 
-bnct.] Effervescent state or condition; also 
loosely =■ prec. 

x 68 x tr. WillUt Rem. Med. Wks. Voc. , Effervency, effer- 
vescency, a being very hot or Inflamed. 18 88 W. Harris tr. 
Lemeryt Course Chym. (ed. 3) Introd. 49 Effervescency is 
the Ebullition of a liquid without the separation of Its parts, 
1787 Sterme Tr. Shandy IX, i. 5 Nor did she superinduce 


the least heat . . from the manual effervescencies of devotional 
tracts. 

BfforVMOtnt (efojrve-t£nt), 0. [ad. L. effer- 
vescent-em , f. efftrvtscfre to Effervesce.] 
f X. That is in a state of bubbling heat. Obs. 

x88a tr. Bonei's Merc. Compit vi. «8o while the bloud in 
too effervescent, evacuation Is not very proper. 

2 . That hag the property of rising in bubbles. 

1875 tr. Ziemssen's CycL Med. I. 450 Administer effer- 
vescent powders. Mod. The mixture U slightly effervescent. 
The abuse of effervescent beverages. 

1823 Macaulay Walpole's Lett. H. Memn % Essays (1851) 

1. 285 It was nonsense effervescent with animal spirits and 
impertinence. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. 111. ii, The old 
Gaulish and Gaelic Celthood. with Us. .effervescent promp- 
titude. 1887 Howells ItaL joum. 67 He had been m that 
State during its effervescent days. 

ZSffftrTMOibla (efojvrsib’l), 0. [f. at next 4 
-IBLK.] a. Capable of producing effervescence, 
b. Jig. Ready to effervesce ; heateit, excited. 

a i8ts Kirwan (W.) A mail quantity of effcrvcsdblc 
matter, 1866 Morning Star 16 Mar. 5/4 The effervescible 
imagination of the extravagant fair. 

ElFervociag (cfsive sii)), ppl. a. [f. Effer- 
vesce + -INO ’<] That effervesces ; lit. Mu\ffg. 

*793 T. Bkddors Consumbt. 138 Effervescing mixture of 
chalk and vinegar. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Res>. in. 1. vi p He . . 
was. .conducted along tne streets, amid effervescing multi- 
tudes. *M Holland Titcomb's Lett. vi. 222 Lite’s first 
effervescing hopes. 

EfferVMCive (efsjve eiv), a. [f. at prec. + 
-rvK.] Tending to or characterited by effervescence. 
x8|A Hickok Mental Philos. 77 An effervtscive force. 
Bnet, obs. form of Eft sb. 

EiFote (eff't), a. Also 7 effbste. [ad. L. effet-us 
that has brought forth young, hence worn out by 
bearing, exhausted, f. ex out 4 - fetus breeding.] 

+ 1. Of animals : That has ceased to bring forth 
offspring. Obs. 

1600 H. More Myst God l . it. vi. 39 The Earth . . grown 
effete and old Hardly bears small ones fi. e. men] now, 
1691 Ray Croat ion 1. (1704) 134 The Animal liecoincs barren 
and effete. 1774 Golds*. Hat. Hist. (17 76) V. 163 Hens 
. .after three years become effeto and barren. 
fg. 16 st Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. fi 5 (1651) 374 Nature 
is not efforts . . to bestow all her gifts upon an age. 1706 
Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 289 Even she l France], tne 
mother of monsters, .shews symptoms oflieing almost effete. 
1830 Rlachw. Mag. XXVII. 410 Wonder-producers in 
youth generally become in manhood effete even of common 
births. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 337 N ature . . was as if 
effete now ; could not any longer produce Great Men. 

2 . tram/ \ Of material substances : That has lost 
its special quality or virtue ; exhausted, worn out. 

166a H. Stubhe Ind. Hectar v. 100 'Hie [Chocolate] 
Paste alone grows effeete, and insipid. 1684 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (1729) aa8 That imprison'd and Kffcetc Air, within the 
Green-house. 1758 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 106 It . .grows 
more effete or less smart to taste. x8a8 Stkuart Planter's 
G. 187 The Lime is rendered nearly effete and jKJWcrlrss. 
1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. ia Animals and plants 
are ever throwing off effete particles from their organisms. 
Of strength, vital power : Spent, worn out. 

1785 Warburton Lett, late Prelate (1800) 359 Till all the 
vigour .. of that monarch of the grove [tne oak] l>e effete 
and near exhausted. 

8. Jig. Of men in an intellectual sense, of systems, 
etc. : That has exhausted its vigour and energy ; 
incapable of efficient action. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 228 They find the old governments 
effete, worn out. 1844 Emerson Lect Vng. Amer. Wks, 
(Bohn) II. 295 It [gardening) is the fine art which is left for 
us, now that sculpture, painting, .have become effete. 1857 
Kingsley Tvh> V, Ago I. 236 Pray accept your effete Eng- 
lish aristocrat 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness xv. 143 But 
the monastic system, .is now effete altogether. 

exhaustion, worn-out condition, 
s86s R. Patterson Ess. Hitt, a Art 374 The effeteness 
of this Mantchoo dynasty. 1878 Gladstone in Contemp. 
Rev. 6 June, The mummy-like effeteness. .of Ultramon- 
tan ism. 

+ E*flLeabla, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. effic-tre + 

-ablbJ Efficacious, effective. 

1607 Topsell Four J. Beasts 382 The fat of a wolf is rtb 
less effi cable then the flesh, 

+ E-fiLeaoe, sb. Obs. [a. OF. efficaciy ad. L. 
tfjicdda , f. efficax ; see next.] a. Efficacy, b. Ef- 
fect, c. Active duty. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 246 Ich habbe iseld of ham [tears] her 
Hour muchel efficaces. a 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de 
W.)i. Prot.Vertues, In the whichc was all e/ficace of very- 
tee. xflofl Sylvester Du Barteu (1621 ) 327 By the touch of 
their Hue efficace. 1678 Butler Hud. m. 11. 60a Saints That 
fine, like Aldermen, for grace To bo excused the efficace. 
syia G. Whelkr Liturgy 94 All-holy Spirit, his Life-givcing 
Efficace. 

tSfloft * 06 , 0 - Obs. [a. F. efficace. ad. L. efficax , 
(stem efficdci-)y f . efficbe to accomplish.] - next. 

15 . Tr Hacket Treat. Amadis de Gaule (Bynneman) 259 
To drawe them . . by efficace promises and perswasions. 

Efficacious (efik^ Jes), 0, Jf. L. effiedei - (see 
prec.) + -oua : see -acious.] That produces, or 
is certain to produce, the intended or appropriate 
effect ; effective. (Said of instruments, methods, or 
actions ; not, in prose, of personal agents.) 

1526 Roy Sat. (1845) Goddis worde Is so efficacious, tflfli 
Biggs Hew Disp. 35 Less# efficacious, that Is, in plain 
English ineffectual. 1889 Gamp Crt . Gentiles h in. iii. 39 

7 -a 
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EFFICACIOUSLY. 

He Mice U it the first efficacious cause of the Being of al- 
things, a 1679 T. Goodwin Whs. (1863) VH. 310 God .. 
vouch s a fet h . * efficacious grace to overcome temptation. 



Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) st/a To provide eflkacious seen- 
ntics a^mnst this evil. 1073 Browning Red. Colt. Nt.-CaP 
497 Be efficacious at the Council there. 

Effica‘Oion«ly, adv. [f. prec. + -IT *.] In an 

efficacious manner ; effectively. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Red. vi. if. xsa No man delivered 
himself more . . efficaciously with the hearers, yes Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet . II. s.v. Watering They, act efficatiously, 
and yield what is expected from them* 1836 Sir H. Taylor 
Statesman xii. 84 Objects on which men are . . efficaciously 
employed. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek 4- F. x8i. 

iMoa'OionaneSS. [f. a* prec. + -NK88.] The 
quality of being efficacious ; effectiveness. 

1630 J. Preston Sermons be/, hts Majesty 44 As that 
which hath sinewes and efiicatiousnesse in it [diners] from 
that which is .powerlesse. 1650 Wrkkks Truth's Confi. ii. 
4a The efficaciousness of the death of Christ. 1669 Bunyan 
Italy Cttte 365 , 1 come to speak to this Tree touching, .the 
efficaciousness of its leaves. 17516 Blake in Phil. Trans. 
LI. a Which multiplied by the fever a gives ws- nb for the 
efficaciousness of that force, c i860 W kaxall tr. R. Houdin 
ii, 1 1 The Vermifuge Balsam, whose sovereign efficaciousness 
is indisputable. 

Efficacity (efikoe'sYti). Also 5-6 efficacite, 
6-7 -itie. [ad. L. efficdcildt-em (cf. F. efficacill, 
but this may be of later origin), f. efficax; sec 
Efficacb a . J ** prec. and next. 

1430-50 tr. Higden (1865) I* 6x [The occean] felcthe by more 
efficacite the strengntc of v* moonc then a see coartate. 
xsa8 Roy Sat. (1845) Yf their paynted efficacite Is but as 
it aemeth to be. 1543 Tr ah cron Vigo's Chirurg. 170 

The oyle of . . saint Jnons wort is of singulcr emcacitie, m 
all payncs of. .the knee. 1614 F. White Kept. Fisher 540, 
1 could bring Testimonies . . of the efficacitie thereof to cx- 
piate binne. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 3 We may firmly 
assert . . the efficacitie of Divine Concurs®. *775 Ash, 
Edacity (from Efficacy, but not much used) Efficacy. 


Brow Nino Ringfy^hk. ix. 150 Better estimate exorbi- 
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tantly, than disparage Aught of the efficacity of the act. 
1874 Lewes Probl. L{fe 4 Mtnd I. isa The efficacity of 
Intelligence depends on the organs which cooperate. 1886 
Sat. Rexf. ai Aug. 351/1 The National Liberal Federation. . 
a monument of tne efficacity. .of programmes and delegacy. 

Efficacy (e-fikftsi). Also 0 eflfeoaoy. [ad. L. 
efficdcia , f. efficax ; see Efficace a. and -acy.] 

1. Power or capacity to produce effects ; power 
to effect the object intended. (Not used as an 
attribute of personal agents : cf. Efficacious.) 

*587 Andrew Brunmrykes Distyll. Waters Prol., Charmcs 
of eficacyc unnatur&ll by ihe dcvyll envented. 153a Mork 
Confut. Barnes viu. Wks. (1557) 740/3 Thcffect ana cffecacy 
of &1 these thynges, coinmeth of God. 1563 Hyll A rt 
Garden. (1593) 16s The seedes may well be kept for three 
yearcs in good cfncacie. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. 
i. x. 40 An act, not. .beyond the efficacy of the Sun. 1744 
Berkeley Siris 5 4 A medicine of such efficacy in a dis- 
temper. 1750 Johnson Rambl . No. 47 P 11 The efficacy 
of mirth it is not always easy to tty. 179a in ChipmAn 
Amer. Lasv Rep. (1871) 55 The division was not taken to 
have any legal efficacy. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
Ii* 553 To maintain the village institutions of the countiy 
in entireness and efficacy. x« Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. ii. 103 No measures would dc of efficacy which spared 
the religious houses. 

+ 2. A process or mode of effecting a result. Obs. 
1690 Locks Hum. Und. 11. xxiii. (1695) 156 The Efficacy 
whereby the new Substance or Idea is produced, is called, 
in the subject exerting that Power, Action; but in the 
subject, ydiercin any simple Idea is changed or produced, 
it is called Passion. Ibid. iv. iil. f 34 Wc ore ignorant of 
the several Powers, Efficacies, and Ways of Operation, 
whereby the Effects » . are produc'd. 

1 3. a. Effect, b. ? Actual event. Obs. 

1549 Latimer Serm. b/. Edw. VI, v, Otiffi You by youre 
prayer can worckc greate efficacye. 016x3 Ovkrbury 
Characters (1638) A Puri tone. His arguing is but the 
efficacy of hi* eating. *633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 350 In 
the efficacy of his appearance, he shall be so glorious* 
EMPoiat, ppl. a. ? Mistake for Efficikkt. 

1594 Greene F'r. Bacon xii!. 76 The poniard that did end 
the fatal hues. Shall breake the cause efficiat of their woes. 

fEffl’Oiate, v. Obs . rare- 1 . Only in vbl. sb. 
officiating, [incorrectly f. L.effictre ; cf. Efficient, 
and see -atx$.] tram. To effect, bring to pass. 

161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 406 A few instru- 
ments or medicaments for the efficiating thereof. 
Efldl&08 (efrjens). Obs. or arch . [ad. L. effi- 
cients, noun 01 quality f. efficient : see Efficient 
and -ence.] 

1 . The exercise of efficient power; causative or 
productive activity. 

1669 Gals Crt. Gentiles 1. in. Hi. 37 The first piece of this 
Divine efficience is . . referred to the Divine Ideas, a 1680 
I. Corret Free Actions I. $ x God's Efficience is concern'd 
In the Event decreed. 1794 Mbs. Piosxi Synm. I. 319 The 
surprising efficience of two bodies • . to produce a third un- 
known before. 

2. Effectiveness, efficacy. 

* 1*5 Sia K. James Tasso xil xxviii, Do thou for her with 
such efficience pray. 

Sfioie&oy (efrjensi). [ad. L, efficients ; see 
prec. and -ency.j 

1. The fact of being an operative agent or effi* 
cient cause. Now only in philosophical use. 
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1993 Hooker Eccl. Pol. u i, The manner of this deuine 
effeciencie being far re above us. 1608 T. Spencer Logick 
31 God is sayd to be the Efficient Cause of man : the office 
of this efficiency, is placed In ioyning the forme vnto the 
matter. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 365 The Efficiency . . of 
the Principal Cause is that which gives efficacy to the 
Means and makes it effectual . 1695 woodward Nat. H ist. 
Earth 1. (1793) 56 [Gravity of bodies] does not proceed from 
the Efficiency of any such Contingent and unstable Agents. 
1870 Bowen Logic xil 4x7 Constancy of sequence Is no 
certain indication of causal efficiency. 

t b. The action of an operative agent or efficient 
cause ; production, causation, creation. Obs. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1663) 22s These Prodigies are 
of Diabolical efficiency. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
iv. vil. 350 That Power and Wisdom .. were equal to the 
formation and efficiency of the Sun. 1678 Cudworth Intel. 
Syst. 576 These ancient pagans . . used it [ creart ] generaUy 
for all manner of production or efficiency. 

2 . Fitness or power to accomplish, or success in 
accomplishing, the purpose intended; adequate 
power, effectiveness, efficacy. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 49 The very frame of it . . had 
an efficiency, .tocaryupthe heart to God. iSx8-6oWhately 
Qom. pl. Bit. (1864) 76 The penalty annexed to any law is 


The greatest dissemination of power consistent with effi- 
ciency. 1863 Fawcett PoL Econ. w.v. 101 That nothing 
more powerfully promotes the efficiency ox labour than an 
abundance of fertile land. 

b. pi. Efficient powers or capacities. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 46 The production of 
effects beyond their created efficiencies. 

t EffLoienoiary, a. Obs. rare-', [f. L, effi- 
cientia : see prec. + -aby.] Pertaining to execu- 
tive action. 

1649 Srlden Laws Eng. 1. xiv. (1730) a6 (They] exercised 
not only a Judiciary power . .but challenged an Efficicnci&ry 
power in the Marnagc-making. 

Efficient (efrjent), a. and sb. [a. F. efficient , 
ad. L. efficient -cm, pr. pple. of effichc, f. ex out + 
/ache to make.] A. adj. 

L Making, causing to be; that makes (a thing) 
to be what it is ; chiefly in connexion with cause. 

I* 8 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. 111. xvii. (1495) 61 The cause 
efficient. 1477 Norton Ord.Alck. i. in Ashm. (165a) 19 For 
cause efficient of Mettalls findc ye shall Only to be the 
vertue Mincrall. 0x560 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 505 Of 
this slauchter he was caus efficient. 1577 tr. Ballinger's 
Decades (150a) 614 By members are shewed the efficient 
powers of God. 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. ii. (1613) 149 The 
efficient cause [of dew] is the temperate cold 01 the night. 
1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11. 1. 54 Pracxistent . . in 
the Intellect of the efficient God. 1756 Burke Subl. 4 B. 
Wks. 1843 I. 58 The common efficient cause of beauty. 
* 8*9 I. ' 1 'avlor Enthus. ii. (1867) 55 The efficient will of the 
First Cause. x866 Argyll Reign Law vi. (1871) 331 This 
change in mind is the efficient cause of a whole cycle of 
other changes. 

2 . Productive of effects ; effective ; adequately 
operative. Of persons : Adequately skilled. 

1787 J. Barlow Oration 4 July 8 Without an efficient 
government our Independence will cease to be a blessing. 
xBox Southey Thalaoaxu xxxii, Soon his hand Shall strike 
the efficient blow : 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. v. 1 14 The belief 
of their efficient intercession in the court of heaven. X850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiil 39; He was an expert 
and efficient workman, 

B. sb. 

1 1 . 1 The cause which makes effects to be what 
they are ’ (J.). Obs., but in 17th c. very common. 

[X379 Goa 80 MSch.Abujs(Arb .)?7 There are more, .causes 
in nature than efficientes.] 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. (1633) 
76 To take away the first efficient of our being, were to 
annihilate vttcrly our persons. x6sx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xx. 68 The abuse of Sanctuaries had beenean efficient of 
many troubles. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vil. iv. 345 
Beside the solary Iris . . there is another Lunary, whose 
efficient is the Moone. 1649 Roberts Clovis Bibl. 51 1 The 
Efficient or Author of it, Is. .God himselfe. 1711 Wollas- 
ton Relig. Nat. v. 67 An infinite succession of effects will 
require an infinite efficient, or a cause infinitely effective. 
1754 Edwards Freed. Will iv. ix. 959 The Motion of the 
Sun. . 1 * not the proper cause, Efficient or Producer of them, 
1774 Mitford Harmony 0/ Lang Ignorance concerning 
the efficients of the harmony of language. 1804 — Inq. 
Principles Harm. Lang , 

2 . Mil. An efficient soldier; esp. a volunteer 
adequately qualified for service. 

1864 Mrq. Hartington Sp. Ho. Commons 4 May, The 
number of ‘efficients’ under the new system was x 13.165. 
1884 Maseeh. > Exam . 17 Mar. 5/1 The number of efficients 
• • present at inspection . . [was] higher than ever before. 
Efficiently (efrjgntli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
+ 1. Aa by an efficient cause ; in the relation of 
an efficient cause ; by the operation of an agent. 

*8*8 T. Spencer Logic \ 58 Created effects are Necessary 
; . £ 2 ? . i* determined to one . . Naturally, 

|pr] Efficiently. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 391 All men In- 


sufficient Productive Power. 

2 . lit an efficient manner ; so as to produce an 
effect ; with adequate success ; effectively. 

tM Foster in Life $ Corr. (1846) II. 139 Means to act 
efficiently as his advocates. 1851 Sir F. Ralgiav* Norm . 
* Eng. I. 403 None so efficiently protect the weak. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) Li. 10 There is a (air evidence 
that the system worked efficiently and wclL 


t Effi'Otion. Obs. rare- 0 , fad. L. effictidn-em , 
noun of action f. effinghe to fashion.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr Eviction, an expressing or repre- 
senting. 1775 in Ash. 

t v. Obs. rare . [f. Ef- + Fubce.] 

tram. To render fierce, madden. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iil xl. 97 With fell woodness he ef- 
fierced was. 

(efi'dgi&l), a. rare. [f. L. effigi-es + 
*al.] Of the nature of an effigy. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. 6 The three first Volumes 
contain chiefly Effigial Cuts. 

Eflgiftto (cfrdgii^t), v. Now rare. [f. late L. 
effigial- ppl. stem of effigiare, f. effigies ; see Effi- 
gies,] tram. To present a likeness of ; to por- 
tray, represent by a picture or sculpture. Also fig. 

xdo8 Bp. J. Kino Serm. 5 Nov. 5 Reasonable soules, cm- 
giated to God's image. 16*7 Hakewill APol. in. iv. | x A 
Roman amphora, .is exquisitely effigiated by Villalpandus. 
x6»8 J. Wall Serm. Ded., It was the design of Seneca to 
effigiat the Emperour Nero. t8oo Monthly Mag. XXVII. 
x6o Two-headed eagles. . were effigiated in many houses . . 
In Peru. 

f b. To fashion into a likeness. Obs. 

1660 Jbr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. ii. il vi. 1 17 Alight or fire 
effigiated into such a resemblance. *700 J. Brome Trav 
Eng. StScot. 111. (1707)997 Some [stones] we observed whose 
lower Parts seem to be effigiated into divers little Feet 
Hence Sfi'ffiatlng ppl. a. 

1616 Holyday Persius (1618) 310 Like the potters clay, 
now thou must feel Sharp discipline's effigiating wheel. 

Efl:gia*tion. [f. as prec. : see -ation.] The 
action of fashioning or of representing; chiefly 
cotter, a likeness, representation. 

c 153* Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 In the whichc 
all . . effigiation doth shyne clcrcly. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
x. 41 No such effigiation was therein discovered, 174s tr. 
Cicero's Nat. Gods 1. 66 Philosophers call every such Effi- 
giation of the Mind vain Motion. 1876 Mrs. Whitney 
Sights «y Ins. xv* 163 The effigiation shocked me with its 
rude literalness. 

|| EffigiM (efrdgipz). arch. [L. effigies .) A 
likeness, image, portrait, whether drawn, painted, 
or sculptured, or of any other kind. (Now super- 
seded by Effigy, exc. as humorously pedantic.) 

x6oo Shako. A. V. L. 11. vil. 193. x6x< G. Sandys Trav. 
181 The effigies of Saint Ierome, miraculous framed by the 
naturall vcincs of the stone. 1676 Lend. Gas.SAo. 113^4 
Which Sentences were . . Executed upon them in Effigies, 
they being fled. 170a W. L Bruyn's Voy. Levant vi. it The 
Statue which wc saw at this Castle is the Effigies of Queen 
Scmiramis. i8ao Scott Monast. xxiii. note f A gold coin 
of James V .. the effigies of the sovereign is represented 
wearing a bonnet. 1B3X Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 178 A 
Signpost, whereon , . stood painted the Effigies of a Pair of 
Leather Breeches. 

Jig. 1653 s * Fairclough Fun. Serm. 11 To delineate .. 
the effigies ahd beauty of his life and conversation, 
t Em'gies, v. notue-wd. [f. prec.] tram. To 
portray, picture. 

*?S* Sparer Prim. Devoi. (1663) 333 Sorrows inexpres- 
sible . . fitter here to be effi^iessed like sacrificed Iphigcnia, 
with Agamemnon's veil of silence, 
f Enrgium. Obs. rare. [med.L. (see Du 
Cange).] Corrupt var. of Effigies sb. 

1564 Bullein Dialogue (x888) 81 It was the picture or 
Eragium of a noble man. 

t Bffi'gure, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ef- + Figubk 
».] tram . To put into shape. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibans , Heraldry A ty b, The law of armys 
• .the whlche was effygured. .before ony lawe of the worlde. 
Effigy (e-fidgi). [a. F. effigie , ad. L. effigies in 
same sense, f. effinghe to fashion. Our examples 
before 18th c. are either pi. or in the phrase in 
effigie (sec a), so that they may belong to L. 
Effigies.] 

X. A likeness, portrait, or image. Now chiefly 
applied to a sculptured representation, or to a 
habited image, as in a ; also to a portrait on a 
coin ; in wider sense somewhat arch. 

* 53 ? N. Wotton in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. cxliv. II. 122 Hanre 
Al bein hath taken th'cffigies of my Ladye Anne and the ladye 
Amelye. x6ix Cory at Crudities ax x Their pictures or effigies 
(for 1 doubt whether picture be a proper word., because it is 
not done with thepensill) are made of this worke [mosaic]. 
1673 Cave Prim. Chr. in. il s8a The Effigies ft Representa- 
tions of Martyrs. 1713 Steele Engiiskm. No. 55 F 1 The 
burning the Effigy of the Pretender. 1797 A. Hamilton 
Nno Acc. E. Inal 1 . xxxi 384 But hit Effigie is often carried 
abroad in Procession, mounted on a Coach four Stories high. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Men iv. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 343, I look at 
his effigy opposite the title-page, stea Phillips Rivers 
Yorksh. viii 195 Coins, beating the effigy of the Horse. 
1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 29 An andent cross-legged 
effigy clad in mail. 

2 . Phrases. In effigy; under the form, or by 
means of, a portrait or image ; also^jg. To exe- 
cute^ hang f bum in effigy; to inflict upon an 
image the semblance of the punishment which the 
original is considered to have deserved ; formerly 
done by way of carrying out a judicial sentence 
on a criminal who had escaped ; now only as an 
expression of popular indignation or hatred. 

In the early examples the phrase in effigie was proh, al- 
ways intended as Latin; in poetry of the 17 the. the pronunc. 
with 4 syllables is usually indicated. 

1617 Donne Serm* (166s) III. 14 In those that are damned 
before, we are damned to Effigie. #s6ga Brome Queen/e 
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Exch. it. I (1637) C j b, Marvel not . . when this but in 
Effigy [tic, though metre requires L. in ejfgie] Wes but 
placd by her* 1666 yd Advice Painter 31 Gibson, fare* 
well, till next we put to see. Faith thou bast drawn her in 
Effigie. 1678 Birruta Hud, itt 11. 1538 Some, on the Sign* 
poet of an Ale-taae Hang in Effigy on the Gallows. 1707 
Lend, Gas, No. 4367/1 A Third, nam’d Piaget, was exe- 
cuted in Effigie, he had fled from Justice. 1711 Aooison 
Steel. No. 69 7 7 One of our old Kings . . is represented in 
Effigy. 1704 Swirr Wood* Exec . Wks. 1753 V. it. xsj The 
people . . appointed certain commissioners to hang rum in 
effigie. 1833 Ht. M artinkau Mooch. Strike iU. 3s Who pro- 
posed to burn them in effigy 1 
Hence l-figj v. trans ., to serve as a picture of, 
to 1 body forth'. 

1816 J. Scott Vie, Parte 5a Paris . . is . . rich in what is 
calculated . . to suggest reflection • • by effigying the events 
of a far distant date. 

+ 3 ML*ner. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. *efflne f var. of Af- 
fine v, (cf. Effibm v.) 4 -er.j A refiner (of 
silver or gold). 

159s Sia A Napier Let. in Mem. J. Napier (1834) 930 
The said effyncris may mak mair nor xl“ [£40,000] of 
profeitt. 

tSflUgSi V. Obs . [ad. L. effingbe, f. ex out + 
Jingtre to fashion.] trans . To fashion, shape. 

x&7 Tomlinson Renou's Diet. 599 Each Medicament is 
• . effinged into a form proper lor the diseased. 

+ Imran, v. Se. Oh. [var. of Aitibm.] trans. 
To assert (the existence of)* 

1549 Comp l. Scot . vi . $i Lactantiu* flrmicn .. scomis the 
mathematiciens that eflnrmis antipodos. 

t Effla'gitat*, v. Obs , rare . [f. L. ej/ldgitdt- 
ppl, stem of effldeit&re , f. ex out + Jl&gitdre to 
demand.] trans . To demand eagerly; to desire 
eagerly. Hence Jflfflagitated ppl. a . 

1641 Prynnk Ant ip. Did. 5 Which long efllagitated diffi- 
cult worke . . the publishing of this Antipathy wiU much 
facilitate. 1676 Shadwrll Virtuoso 11. i, The noble enter- 
prize. .devoutly to be efllagitated by all Ingenious persons. 

EflLagratioil (eflfigr^Jon). rare, [as if ad. L. 
efflagrdtion-em , f. cflagrdre, f. ex out + Jlagrdre to 
blaze.] Emission of names. 

% i8ii Pinkerton PetraL II. 271 ThU mountain was 
formerly in a state of efflagration. Ibid. 304 The efllagration 
ceased. 

t Efflaia, v. Obs. rare . [f. L. effldt - ppl. stem 
of efflare, f. ex out + flare to blow.] trans . To 
puff out. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trai>. 78 Effiated with pride and 
high opinions of his worth. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1773 
in Ash. *•64 uiWkbster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Efflation (efl^Jan). [as if ad. L. +effldtidn-em t 
noun of action f. effld-rt : see prec.] 

1 . Blowing out, strong expulsion of breath. 

1578 Banister Hitt. Man t. 19 Efflation, which is the 
immediate matter of voyce, is the action of the same Arterie. 
1661 Lovell Hist. A Him. 4* Min. 359 The cough., is a 
vehement, frequent, and sounding efflation of much breath. 
177a in Scott Bailey's Diet. (AshjL 

2. concr. That which is blown or breathed forth ; 
an emanation. 

x86* F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst . 65 The JRigveda is 
the efflation of that great being. 

Effloresce (eflores). [ad. L. effloresegre, f. ex 
out 4 Jldresclre to blossom, f. Jl6s,fidr-is a flower.] 

1 . fa. To bloom, burst forth into flowers (obs.). 
b. To burst forth into something resembling a 
flower, o. To burst forth as a plant when flower- 
ing ; const, into. 

Sir E. Barry Observ . tVines 95 They will . . begin 
to effloresce and shoot out into Flowers. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (18x3) 433 Fungi germinate, effloresce, dis- 
seminate, and die. during the evolutions of the seasons. 
i8a6 Good Bk. Nat. (1834) II. 18 Zoophytes, or Plant- 
animals, so denominated from their efflorescing like plants. 
1870 Kolleston A nim* Life 144 Efflorescing into two or 
three coecal ampullae. 

2 . Chetn. a. Of a crystalline substance: To 
change over the surface, or throughout, to * flowers ' 
or fine powder, owing to the loss of the water of 
crystallization on exposure to the air. 

1788 W. Nicholson tr. Fourcroy's Nat. Hist. 4 Ckem. I I. 
305 Some salts . . readily effloresce, and continue to fall in 

f ieces, till the whole becomes a fine white powder. 1791 
fAMiLTON tr. Berthollet's Dyeing 1 . 1. ill. L 314 It effloresces, 
that is, it parts with its water of crystallization in the air, 
and assumes the appearance of flour, i860 H. W. Revelry 
in JmU Soc . Arts VIIL 393/3 Tufo, a volcanic production, 
never effloresces. 

b. Of a salt : To come (in solution) to the sur- 
face (of the ground, etc.) and there crystallize. 
AI90, To form a crust (by capillary attraction 
and evaporation) on the sides of a vessel contain- 
ing a solution. 

sleo T. Cromwell Ex curs. Ireland vil 6s The vitriolic 
particles . . are seen to effloresce in various places. 1868 
Dana Min. (1880) 636 Mirabilite . . effloresces with other 
salts on the limestone below the Genesee Falls. 

C. Of the ground, a wall, etc* : To become 
covered with a powdery crust of saline particles 
left by evaporation from a solution which has been 
drawn to tne surface by capillary attraction. 

18. • Dana (W.) The waifs of limestone caverns sometimes 
effloresce with nitrate offline. 

8. jig. a. (after 1) To ‘ blossom out’, break out 
into brilliant display* b* (after a c) Of hidden 


agencies, etc. : To come to the surface, become 
manifest. 

1894 Foster Pop. Ignorance Knowledge . . has seamed 
at last beginning to effloresce through the surface of the 
ground. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. (187s) 111 . iil I* tot The 
secret courses of civic business . . effervescing A efflorescing 
• .as a concrete Phenomenon. 1864 -S'*/. Rev. 11 Dec. 6it/i 
A disposition . . to effloresce into extremely tail talk. i86g 
Pall Mall G. 13 Apr. xo The man who effloresces in later 
life into the full-blown social science orator. 

Efflorftftood (eflore’st),///. a. [f. prec, + -ID.] 
That has crystallized on the surface; also, that 
has crumbled to powder. (See the vb.) 

1809 Naval Chron* XXI. 930 Effloresced matter thrown 
down from the rocks. x8«u Hooker Himal. 7 mis. I. L X3 
They were freouently white with effloresced salts. 1884 
Athenseum 15 Nov. 6a8/a The heat of dissolution of ef- 
floresced sodium sulphate. 

Bffl 0 VM 04 H 04 (eflore-iint). [a* F* tfflores- 
cence , as if ad, L. *effldrescentia 9 f. efflSresccnt-em, 
pi\ pple. of effloresclre to Effloresce: see -enck.] 

1 . The process of producing flowers, or bursting 
into flower ; the period of flowering. 

t6s6 Bacon Sylva 9 389 The Spirit of the Plant is . . severed 
from the grosser Juyce In the Efflorescence. 1869 Goul- 
burn Purs. Holiness ii. 15 They are the blossom on tho 
fruit-tree, an efflorescence which shows the tree's vitality. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist . Comm. 1x7 The tendency to efflo- 
rescence in the trees of America . . has encouraged their 
diffusion through Europe. 

2 . Jig. A development like that of blossom ; an 
abundant or ostentatious growth ; the * flower * of 
age, etc. 

167a Marvell Reh. Trantp. 1. 40 HU impertinent efflo- 
rescence of Rhetorick upon so mean Topicks. 1675 Evelyn 
Terra (1739) 14 The pared-off Turf is the very fat, and 
Efflorescence of the Earth, a 1711 Ken Hymns Evanr. 
Poet Wks. 173X I. 18; Lord, who in Efflorescence of thy 
Age Wouldst from the World thy Spirit disengage. 1751 
Johnson Rambl. No. 14s P xi Mirth can never please, but 
as the efflorescence of a mind loved for its luxuriance. 1831 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 384 Of Fable Literature this was 
the summer-tide and highest efflorescence. s 96 p Lucky 
Ration . II. vi. 365 That noble efflorescence of chanty which 
marked the first ages of Christianity. 

f 3 . Colour developed on tne skin, either in the 
ordinary course of nature, or as the result of 
disease. Obs. in gen. sense. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 330 A shadow or 
darke efflorescence in the outside. 178a V. Knox Ess. ( 1819) 
III. cxxxlii. 69 The hectic efflorescence on the countenance 
of an invalid. 

b. Pathol. ‘A morbid redness, or rash of the 
skin * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

tr. Bonefs Merc. Comfit. v. 159 There is a threefold 
difference of Efflorescences fn the skin. 1783 J. C. Smyth 
in Msd. Commun. I. 149 The efflorescence on her arms [is] 
entirely gone. 1876 tr. Wagner* 1 Gen. Pathol. 133 In 
measles, infection reaches its greatest power during the 
eruptive stage and the stage of efflorescence. 

4 . Chetn. The process of efflorescing, in various 
senses (see Effloresce s a, b, c) ; also concr. the 
powdery deposit which is the result of this process. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qual. 336 To afford an efflor- 
escence which .. appear’d to be Vitriol. 1671 Kirkby in 
Phil. Trans . (1673) VI I. 4070 It Jan inland sca.near Dan- 
rick] becomes . . green in tne midle with an hairy efflores- 
cence. 1677 Plot Nat . Hist. Oxfordsk . 6a Pyrites are . . 
the efflorescence of Minerals. 1701 Maundrkll Joum. 
Jems. (1721) Add. 10 We found unaer it Efflorescences of 
pure Salt. x8«8 Stkuart Planter's Guide 189 The sulphate 
of iron U. .distinguished by an efflorescence of small white 
crystals. 1898 O. W. Holmes De Santy, Whitened round his 
feet the dust of efflorescence. 1886 Rorcok Elem. Ckem. 183 
[Nitrate of potassium] occurs as an efflorescence on the soil. 

t Efflore sconcy. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. : see 
-ency,] Efflorescent condition ; an abundant dis- 
play. Jig. Also « prcc. (sense 4). 

1649 J. H. Motion Pari. 14 Such persons, as shall dis- 
cover tne greatest luxury and efflorcscency ol Vertue. 1701 
Beverley Glory qf Grace 4 Highest Efflorcscency of glory. 
1703 Maundrell Joum. Jems. 8x These Saline efflorescen- 
cics I found at some leagues distance from the Dead Sea. 

Efloreioeat (eflore sent),#. UAX.. efflorescent- 
em , pr. pple, of ejjddrescere : see Effloresce.] 

1 . Bot. That it efflorescing or blooming. 

2 . a. Resembling an efflorescence, b. Forming 
an efflorescence; appearing on the surface in a 
powdery deposit ; also Jig. 

1818 Faraday Res, vil (1848) 18 A slight efflorescent ap- 
pearance was seen on the broken edge. 1896 Harley Mat. 
Med. 69 In combination . . it is found efflorescent on the 
soil in some countries. Bates Centr. Amer. vl 81 

Gold . . is found mostly efflorescent or disseminated in the 
mines of La Lux and S. Bemabd. 1879 G. Macdonald P. 
Faber I. x. 1x7 Deadening his touch with the efflorescent 
crusts . . upon the dry bones of theology* 

Efflora**eisig 9 fpf. a* [f. Effloresce + -ing.] 
That effloresces ; that resembles an efflorescence. 

1853 Kane Grinneli Exp . xxxvi (x8«6) 331 A tideless 
river, margined by new ice and crusted with efflorescing 
snow. Ibid, xxxvil 343 Great efflorescing knobs. 

tBl&OWftr, V. 1 Obs * rare- 1 . In 5 efflour. 
[f. Ef- + Flower v.\ intr \ Of a plant : To go 
out of bloom. 

c 14x0 Pallad. on Hush. tu. 8a This meene [kynde] ef- 
floureth [L. de/lorescit] sons. 

Slower (eflauR j), v.'* rare. fad. F. effieurer 
in same sense (after Flower).] (See quot.) 


1899 V mm Diet. Arts 111 . If Chamois, or Shamoy leather. 
The skins are first washed, limed, fleeced, and branned as 
above described. They are next effiowered, that is deprived 
of their epidermis, by a blunt knife. 

Bttuotion, obs. form of Effluxion. 
BfluiRO# (efli*£n*). [as if ad. L. * effluent ia, 
f, tMuenEem flowing out (see Effluent); cf. 
earlier Affluence, ad. L. mjfuentia.} 
h A flowing out (esp. of light, electricity, magnet- 
ism, etc.); also trans/. a (tumultuous) streaming 
forth (of men). 

tfigg N. Carpenter Gear. Del. 1. Ui. 54 Electrical! bodies 
draw other bodies vnto them by reason of a moist effluence 
of vapours. 1646 Sia T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 11. II 64 Where 
the greater continents are joyned, the action and effluence 
[of magnetism] is also greater. 1799 Phil. Trans. LI. 3B6 
The cohesion cannot be owiiw to an effluence and affluence 
of one and the same electricaTAuid. 18 jy Carlyle Er. Rev. 
III. 1 . 1 6 That stormful effluence towards the Frontiers. 
*877 L. Morris Epic Hades hi. 933 Gladdened by that 
broad effluence of fight. 

b. Jig. 

i6e8 T. Spencer Logich 196 Truth, not of constitution . . 
But, of emanation, effluence, and consecution, a 1716 South 
Seme, in Daily TeL (1883) 10 July 3/4 The fulness and 
effluence of man’s enjoyments. *•*» New Monthly Mag , 
XLVI 1 1 . 903 In this effluence of words, .the genuine art of 
dramatic writing consists. 

2 . concr. That which flows forth ; an emanation. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1301 AU water and mois- 
ture. .they call the effluence of Osiris. 17x8 Prior Poems 
31 x Heav’n’s toller Effluence mocks our daxl’d Sight. s86e 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 995 When the iar is seen, 
an effluence of the internal organ . . takes iu form. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 976 Colour is an effluence of form. 

b. fig. 

x6ss CiiLL^acr. Philos. 1 . 30 We speake of goodnesse. of 
power, &c., as of the effluences .. thereof, a 17x1 Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1731 1 1 . 371 And to support the Martyr, 
on his Head Consolatory Tftfflucncet shed, i860 Mot- 
ley Nether L (1868) 1 . v. 148 The effluence which came so 
naturally from the tranouil eyes of William the Silent. 1864 
Merivale Rom. Kmp. VIII. Ixiv. 70 They were persuaded 
that the empire itself . . was an effluence from tho divine 
regimen of the world. 

t E’fflwanORd, ppl a Obs. rare [f. prcc. 
+ -ki>.] That is borne out in an effluence or out- 
flow ; outpoured. 

1691 E. Taylor tr. Behmen's Theos. Philos. 56 The efflu- 
enccd spoken Matter of the third. 

t E ffluancy. Obs. rare . [See Effluence and 
-RNOY.l — Effluence. 

1646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. 11. 1 . 52 These scintilla- 
tions are . . the Inflamable effluencics discharged from the 
bodies collided. 


Efitaant (e*fl««cnt), a. and sb. [acl. L. effluent- 
em pr. pole of efflulrt to flow out, 1. ex out + Jlutre 
to flow.j 

A. adj. That flow* forth or outwards. 

1796 Monio Anat. Nerves (i74«) ai Arterlous or effluent. 
1738 Kf.ill A nim, CE con, 90 The Motion of the effluent 
Water will be alike in both cases. x8a8 Blathw. Mag. 
XXII 1 . 590 The pure, hot, effluent gt avy of your steak. i 0 io 
Daily Ninvs 9 Jan., An effluent drain into the Thames. 

Jig. 1803 Monthly Mag XV. 151 Tho Acts of Peter form a 
. . narrative, so widely different in character from the Acts of 
Paul, that it is hardly possible to conceive them effluent 
from the same pen. 1839 B A,LKY Festui (1848) 60/1 Born 
Of effluent or influent Deitv. 

B. sb. a. A stream flowing from a larger stream, 
lake, or reservoir, b. The outflow from a sewage 
tank, or from land after irrigation or carth-filtra- 
tration of sewage. 

1859 K. Burton Centr. A/r. in Jrnl, Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
Geographers will doubt tluit such a mass, .can maintain its 
level without an effluent. 1879 JxrritRiefi Wild Life in S. 
C. 344 This old hatch . .is situate . . on the effluent. 1883 
Pall Mall G. so Oct. 4/1 The clear effluent has been drawn 
off from each tank. 

Hence X fllii«ntii9EE. rare 


1779 in Scott Bailey's Dut. (Ash), 
t E’ffluou*, a. Obj.- 0 [f. late L. efflu-us of 
same meaning + -ous.] That runs or flows out. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 

EfflUTd (efl'tf-v). Klectr, [a. F. efflwoe in same 
sense, ad. L. effluv ium, f. ex out 4 flu-ire to flow. 

The Fr. word was first employed in this sense as a trans- 
lation of Effluvium, used in English by Hauksbee 1767 .J 
The diffusion of electricity from an electrified 
body by radiation or atmospheric conduction. 

x88< in Nature XXV. 168 Combination of hydrogen with 
oxygen under the influence of electric effluves. 
t EfflUTiable, Obs. rare- 1 , [i. EFFLUVI- 
UM 4 -able.] That can pass off in effluvia. 

a 169 x Boyle Electricity Wk*. 1773 IV. 3<4 A great de- 
gree of heat . . [in a diamond being ground] may forca it 
to spend iu cffluviablc matter. 

t EffluTifttc, v. Obs. [f. EfFLUVI-UM 4 -ATE 3 .] 
a. trans. To throw off (in a stream) small j>ar- 
ticles or corpuscles ; also absol. b. intr. Of the 
corpuscles themselves : To pass off in a stream. 
Hence Bfflu vlatlng ppl. a. 

1664 Power ExO. Philos. 1. 57 Camphlre which spends 
itself by continually effluviating iu own Component Par- 
ticles. Ibid. 11. X03 The Stars and Planets with their Lu- 
minous and Vaporous Sphmres continually effluviating from 
them. Ibid. in. 159 Bodies that effluviate intrinsically 
from themselves. iHi Boyle Salub. Air 33 The various 
effluviating Bodies. 1893 Sia T. Blount Nat. Hist* 186. 
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Efflu-vient, a. nonce wd. Extremely fluent, 
ilw Hkckpohd Kecoll. 1 6>) To my truth, thoy won not 
onlyTa tolerably effluvicnt but invctcrotely prosy. 

EffLtlTioUE (cfl'w'v ios), a. [f. Effluvi-um + 
-ocjs.] Of the nature of an effluvium, pawing off 
like an effluvium. 

x668 J low k lUus. Righteous (1815) xaj The soul should 
covet a re- union with every effluvious particle of its former 
Inxly. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 851 They supposing 
Humane Volitions, .to be Mechanically Caused, .from those 
Effluvious Images of Bodies. 

Effluvium (effltt'vtfm). PL effluvia, 7-8 efflu- 
viums. [a. late L. effluvium , f. efflu-be, t ex out 
+ Jlube to flow.] 

1 1. A flowing out, an issuing forth ; a process 
or manner of issuing forth. Ob. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 156 The effluvium of blood. 1676 
Makykll Mr. Smirks Wks, 1875 IV. 8 [The bishops] .. 
cannot transmit it [wit] by breathing, touching, or any 
other natural effluvium. 1704 Swift T. Tub (1768) 1 . 193 
Owing to certain subteranoous effluviums of wind. 

2. Chiefly applied to the (real or supposed) out- 
flow of material particles too subtle to oe perceived 
by touch or sight ; coner. & stream of such out- 
flowing particles, f a. gen. (obs.). 

i6<i Biggs New Disp. 114 A continual steame of most 
subtle effluviums. 1677 Plot Ox/brdsk, 89 A spirituous, 
yet corporeal effluvium.. flowing from it. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac . Enthus . (1740) I. 13 Epicurus, .thinks to solve 'era 
by his Effluvia, and aerial looking-glasses. 173a Popk 
Ess. Man 1. 291 Quick effluvia darting through the brain. 

b. A stream of minute particles, formerly sup- 
posed to be emitted by a magnet, electrified body, 
or other attracting or repelling agent, and to be 
the means by which it produces its effects. Chiefly 
pi. (Now only /fist.; but it probably survived 
the theory which it strictly implies.) Also Jig. 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 86 So will a Diamond or 
Saphtre emit an effluvium sufficient to move the noodle or 
a straw without diminution of weight. 1658 J. Robinson 
Eudoxa 11. X2X The Load-stone doth . . so freely send forth 
its effluviums. x66o Boyle New Exp. Phvs.-Mech . xvii. 
120 The Effluvia of the Load-stone. 1701 Beverley Glory 
tf Grace 23 He as the Sovereign Magnet .. Attracts every 
Living Stone by the Effluviums, the Flowings out of Life 
into, and upon, it. 1768 Cowpkr Let. 9 Aug., Mr. Rose 
a valuable young man . . attracted by the effluvia of my 
genius. i *37 Brkwstkr Magnet. 259 A plane or circle 
held east and west . . divides the north from the south 
magnetic effluvia. 1863 Draper Intelt. Devet. Europe xtx. 
U86j) 449 The doctrine .. that magnetism is an effluvium 
issuing forth from the root of the tul of the Little Bear. 

c. An * exhalation * affecting the sense of smell, 
or producing effects by being received into the 
lungs. In mod. popular use chiefly a noxious or 
disgusting exhalation or odour. 

1636 tr. Rabbet Elem, Philos, (1839) 503 They that say, 
there goes something out of the odorous body, call it an 
effluvium. 1663 Boyle Usqf. Exp. Philos . 11. 344 Infectious 
Diseases . . conveyed by insensible Effluvia. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 538 P 3 The miraculous Powers which the Efflu- 
viums of cheese have, i&ax Craig Led, Drawing ii. 133 
The effluvium proceeding from the colours . . is extremely 
injurious to. .health. 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat . iii. (185a) 49 
At the distance of half a mile. .1 have perceived the whole 
air tainted with the effluvium. i »7 J. Martineau Ess. II. 
260 [They) know nothing of the effluvia of the orange. 

U 3. The pi. effluvia has often been ignorantly 
or carelessly treated as a sing, (in senses 2 a, b, c), 
with a new pi. effluvias or effluvise. 

French Yorhsh. Spa xvii. xao Subtile insensible 
spirits, or rather atomes and effluvia's. 269a Norris Curs. 
Rcji. 34 Tell me how these corporeal effluvias. .enter the eye. 
1796 c. Marshall Garden, ii. (1813) 90 Pieces of a different 
flavour and effluvia in the bark, wood, leaves, etc. 1806 
T. Thomas To IV. H anbury 14 The fam'd Perfumes of 
Summer.. Men to Rapture with Effluvias move. 1806 T. 
Paine Yellow Eev. Mute. Wks. II. 180 An impure effluvia, 
arising from . . the ground. i8a* Imison Sc. <y Art II. 64 
The putrid effluvias in prisons. >834 Beckforo Italy 11 . 
85 A strong effluvia of the stable. 

Efflux (e’floks), sb. [ad. L. efflux-us, f. tfflubt : 
sec Effluent.] 

1. A flowing outwards of water or other liquid ; 
a stream, river. Also, of air, gases, volatile 
particles, magnetic or electric currents, etc. ; op- 
posed to afflux or injiux. Also attrib. Hence, 
a channel of outflow. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xiv. V ax A pool was made 
from the frequent effluxes. 1036 tr. Hobbs r Elem, Philos. 
(1830) 504 The cause of smelling must consist in the simple 
motion of the parts of odorous bodies without any efflux 
or diminution of their whole substance. t66o Boyle New 
Exp. ii. (168a) 81 The Redever did afford some efflux to 
the air. 2747. Franklin Wks. (1840) V. 284 We had even 
discovered . . its [electrical fire's] afflux to the electrical 
sphere, as well as its efflux. 1846 Grot* Greece (1869) 1 . 
xvi. iso The narrow defile of Tempt, forming, .the efflux 
of all the waters from the Thessalian basin. 1867 W. W. 
Smyth Coal <V Coal-mining 187 The efflux point of the 
water. 1870 R. Ferguson Eledr. 55 It seems unlikely 
that efflnx of — E. .should be immediately succeeded by an 
influx of FE. 
h. fig. 

1641 Sanderson Serm. II. 186 His . . providential acts . . 
by reason of that their efflux and emanation are made better 
known to us, 1631 Jam Taylor Course Serm. l it 17, 
I have described the effluxes of the Holy Spirit upon us 
in his great chanels. _ *•»* C. Bridges Exp. Pe. cxix. 
(1830) 183 The acts of God are nothing else but the effluxes 


of his goodness. *88* Pkbody Eng. Journalism xvii. 199 
Prestige with a newspaper . . is . . an invisible efflux of 
personal power. 

1 2. Pathol, (See quot) Ob. 

1734-64 Smelue Midwif. I. 194 A miscarriage that hap- 
pens before the tenth day was formerly called an efflux. 

8 . The lapse, passing away (of time, or of a 
particular period) ; hence, expiry, end. 

*<47 N. Bacon Hist. Disc . v. ex Austin . . left it to suc- 
cessors to work out by degrees in efflux of time, a 1677 
M a nton Serm, Ps. cxix. 100 All that efflux of time 
which was between Christ's ascension and his second 
coming. U called * the latter days '• 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. II. 339 The workings of mechanical causes in the 
efflux of rolling years. 1884 Sir J. Day In Law Reports 
13 Queen's B. 031 The efflux in 1877 of the time within which 
tne turnpike trust was limited. 

4 . cotter That which flows out ; an emanation, 
1647 H. More Psychotoia Prtf., All our souls are free 
effluxes from his essence. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. 
tv. iii. 310 The natural production of Insects out of the 
finest parts and effluxes of most Vegetable Natures, a 17*1 
Ken Christophil Poet. Wks, 1731 I. 500 Such Graces, O 
co-effluent Dove, Are the Effluxes of thy Love. 1880 Glad- 
stone in Scotsman 93 Mar., The Established Church of 
Scotland, .was the efflux of the mind of the people, 
t Bflhl’Xjj v, Obs. rare. ff. prec. sb.J 

a. trans. To subject to efflux ; to cause to flow 
forth, b. intr. To flow forth ; (of time) to elapse. 
Hence Sfin*xlng ppl. a., outflowing. 

1660 Boyle Seraph. Love xL (1^00) 61 Some odd Centuries 
of years, (efllux’d since the Creation). 1669 — Contn. New 
Exp. Wks. 1773 III. 932 As much mercury as will of itself 
flow out is effluxed. 1674 R. Godfrey InJ. $ Ab. Thy sick 
147 From his own effluxtng goodness of Chanty, he alwayes 
took care of me. 

Effluxion (eflirkjon). Also 7-9 effluction. 
£f. prec. + -ion.] 

1. The action or process of flowing out ; an out- 
flow (of fluids or currents of any kind). Also Jig. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 80 We might perhaps be- 
leeve that . . by this effluxion bodies tended to the earth. xfes 
tr. Bacon's L\fe <$• Death 53 An abundant and continual Ef- 
fluxion of blood causeth suddain death. 1670 G. H. Hist . 
Cardinals 11. tn. 300 Would he but endeavour to suppress 
certain passionate effluction* from his youth. 1874 Wiltsh. 
Timet 3 Apr. 5/2 Death occurred from a sudden effluxion 
of the blood to the brain. 

b. cotter. An abortion. Cf. Efflux sb. 2 . 

1643 R. O. Man's Mort . vi. 48 The Soule of that Effluction 
..must needs continue its immortallitie. 1696 in Phillips. 
1791-1800 in Bailey. 

2. The lapse or passing away (of time) ; the 
expiry or completion (of a certain period). 

x6ai Molls Camerar. Lrv. Libr. v. xu. 362 Till friend- 
ship may be consolidated by effluxion of time. 1633 Karl 
Manch. A l Mondo (1636) 9 The gla&se then runnes most 
faintly when it [the hour! draws nearest to effluxion. 1807 
G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . Pref. 6 The effluxion of a century. 
1868 Times xa June 10 The partnership, .having expired 
by effluxion of time, 

8 . cotter. - Effluvium, Efflux 3 . 

1696 Bacon Sylua 8 941 There are. .some Light Effluxions 
from spirit to spirit, c 1630 Jackson Creed v. cxiii, Some 
..deny all effluxions from objects sensible. 185a Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss . 69 Dr. Brown confounds the matterless 
species of the Peripatetics with the corporeal effluxions of 
Democritus and Epicurus. 

t Efflu'xive, a. Obs . rare, [as if ad. L. + efflux t- 
vus , f. efflux ppl. stem of efflube : see prec. and 
-ivb.] Outflowing. 

<1x657 E* Loveday Lett , (1663) 94 The kindred of our 
. . souls is called friendship, when their effluxive beams . . 
meet, embrace, and weave themselves into a constellation. 

t Etfocate. rare ~ [ad. L. effoedt - ppl. stem 
of effoeare, f. ex out + faux throat. Cf. Suffo- 
cate.] To choke, strangle. 
x6«6 In Blount. 

t Effo'de, v. Obs . ran. [ad. L. tffodbe , f. ex 
out + fodbe to dig.] To dig out (of the ground), 
dig up. 

1657T0MLINSON Renou't Disp. 41 Some may be effoded 
and gathered. 1657 Pkys. Did. t EJfoded , digged up. 
t EffO'diate, v. Obs.rare. [irreg. f. L. tffodbe : 
see prec. and -ate 3 .] « prec. 

i6sa W. Pakkks Curtains- Dr. 73 Trenches that it [this 
little Spade] liath efodiated. 

t Effo'dicate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ef- + L. 
fodicat •, ppl. stem of fodicirt to dig.] <=> prec. 

*599 A M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bh. Phy sicks 34/1 Roots of Bu« 
glosse. .cffodicated in the end & last quarter of the Moone. 
EffO'diffnt, a. rare ~°. [ad. L. effodient-em , 
pr. pple. of ejfodbt \ see Effodb.] Digging ; ac- 
customed to dig. 

*•47 in Craig. 1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Obs . rare. [f. Ef-+ Foli ati v.] 
To open into leaf. Hence Bffb lUUd ppl. a., that 
has opened into leaf. Also (with different 8 en*e) 
Bffblla’tlon, removal of leaves ( Trees. Bat.). 

1671 Grew A**/- Plants L | 44 Thai which here befalls 
the now cffoliated Lobes. 

t Eflb*TOff, sb. Obs . ran~K [a. OF. efforee , *«, 
f. efforeer \ see next.] A violent means. 

*549 Sir T. Cmalonkr Erasm. Moriss Enc. Pirn, Woulde 
they so manfully defende and keoe it, both with swoorde, 
with poyson, and with all other efforoe. 

SflbffM (efd»'is). Also 6 aftbm. [ad. F. 
efforeer (OF. esforeer) - Pr. esforsar , It. 


sjortare :~med.L. exjortidre , i. ex out 4 * forti-s 
strong.] 

f 1 . rejl. To force oneself, to make an effort 
(transl. F. s'efforcer). Ob. 

x«i9 Hefyasin Thoms Prose Rom . III. 31 Everiche 
of the company efforced them to doo honour. 1543 Tra- 
heron Vigo's Chirurg. hi. i. xv. 105 b, Man ye efforce them- 
solves to make argumentes to be contrary e. 

2 . trans. In Spenser's use : To force open, to 
gain by force, to compel ; also, To efforce it. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. (J.) Iron chests and coffers . . Them to 
efforce by violence or wrong. Ibid. 111. ix. q Affray with 
cruell threat, Ere that we to efforce it do begin. Ibid. xii. 
43 Th* enchaunter . .all that fraud did frame To have efforst 
tne love of that faire lasse. 

8. To force out, tear out by force, rare. 

2855 Singleton Vtrgil I. 91 Standing corn, From lowest 
roots aloft efforced. 

Hence EffoToed ppl. a. y uttered with effort. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. it. viii. 4 Againe he heard a more 
efforced voyce. 

Effo*re, prep. var. of Afobe. Obs. 

»x>5 Sc. Ads jot . P’(x8x4) 336 (Jam.). 

Efform (efpum). Also 6 effourm. (f. Ef- + 
Form vl) trans. To make into a certain form ; 
to shape, fashion. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 26 Nature (as I haue sayd) 
effourmed in such sorte this bone Hyoides. 1649 H. More 
Poems 10 Of warlike instruments they plow-snares shall 
And pruning-hooks efform. >805 T. Beresford Song of 
Sun 31 Snuns on themselves they bring, tho' first efform d 
Of purest mold, by God. 186a M. Hopkins Hawaii an 
Ana efforming the government to some mode), 
t Efforma-tfon. Obs. [f. prec. + -ATioN.] 
Formation, framing, shaping. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 61 We haue noted the noble 
vse and effourmation of this member. 166s Evelyn Ckalcofr. 
(1769) 16 As the protypus was of wax for efformation. 1691 
Ray Creation (2714) 40 To give an account of the Produc- 
tion and Efformation of the Universe. 

t EffO'rmative, «. Obs. [f. as prec.: see 
•ivb.] Formative, tending to form. 

>647 H. More Song qf Soul Notes 263/3 At^vofut wAaimiri), 
is that efformative might in the seed that shapes the body 
in its growth. 2669 Gale Crt. Gentiles I. iu. iii. 43 A 
plastic and efformative virtue. 

EffoTmer. [f. Effobm v. + -kb.] One who, or 
that which, forms, moulds, or fashions. 

x66a H. More Imtnort. Soul 195 If the Mother's Soul 
could be the Efformer of the Foetus, etc. 

Effort (e f6jt), sb. [a. F. effort , nonn of action, 
f. efforeer : see Effoboe v. ; in OF. and Pr. 
esjort , It. sforzo. In 17th and 1 8th c. accented 
effo rt ; see quota, in 2.] 

1 1 . Power : also, pi. powers, properties. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos i. 14 The yate . . passed alle other 
in eflforte and strengthe. a x68o Butler Rent. (1759) II. 15 
The same Efforts, she does confer Upon the same Produc- 
tions here. 

2 . A strenuous putting forth of power, physical 
or mental ; a laborious attempt ; a struggle. 

ci 489 Caxton Sonttes qf Ayrnon 597 T had my rail sawe 
the grete efforte ofarmes that Reyna wde made agenste his 
folke. c 1636 Denham Passion qf Dido 248 Life's last 
efforts yet striving with her wound. x68a Shadwell Medal 
121 In Cromwcls Court, Where first your Muse did make 
her great effort. X735 Somerville Chase in. 213 The 
panting Courser . . Makes many a faint Effort. 1769 Fal- 
coner Did. Marine (2780) Hh iv, The rope -bands are 
sufficient to sustain the effort of the sail. 1809-20 Cole- 
ridge Friend (2865) 7 On whatever subject the mind feels 
a lively interest, attention, though always an effort, be- 
comes a delightful effort, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 5 97. 309 
It required a considerable effort to escape. 

b. In the fine arts, oratory, etc, : A display of 
power, an achievement. 

1857 Buckle Cioilis. 1 . xiii. 798 There is . . in some of his 
[Bossuet’s] greatest efforts, .much . .majesty of genius. 

t EffoTt v v . Obs. [f. Ef- + L. fortis strong.] 
trans. To strengthen, fortify. 

s66s Fuller Worthies (2840) I. 376 He efforted his spirits 
with the remembrance, .of what formerly he had been. 

SffortldM (e-f&itlto), a. and quasi-ofr. [f. 
Effort sb. + -less.] Making no effort. 

1 . Abstaining from effort, passive, tame. 

lies Southey Thaiaba tv. xix, Idly to remain Were yield- 
ing effortless. 1880 H. James Madonna 37 You have lost 
time in effortless contemplation, 

2 . Acting without effort ; unstrained, easy. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 683 The effortless sublimity 
of Homer. x86x Wheat a Tares 37 He delighted in their 
[children's] easy, unconscious, effortless, condition. 

Hence S’fforttMMOjr aav. f without exertion. 

>865 Pall Mall G. 31 July xo/s Effecting all our object 
painlessly and effortlessly. 

t ElfO'ffsion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. tffossidn-em , f. 
effoss-us , pa. pple. of effodbe : see Effodb.] The 
action of digging out (of the ground). 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 271 Iu roots . . after their 
effossion are cut and dryed. c 1714 Arbuthnot, etc* Mar. 
Scriblerus l 1 in Popds Wks. (2886) X. 970 He . . set apart 
several annual sums for. .the effossion of coins. *755 in 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets, 
t PPL a. Ob. ran- 1 , [f. L. effract^ 

ppl. stem of effringfn y f. ex out kjremg-Pre to 
break 4* -ED I.] Broken o ft 
2657 Tomlinson Renods Disp , 959 Manna, Is collected 
from its cffiacted boughs. 
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effuse 


sffbaotxoe. 

EftMtioa (efr» VJ»n) [a. Fr. tffraction, u 
If ad. L. *ejfractim-4m i f. at prec.J Breaking 
open (a housed : burelarv. 

1840 Mm Monthly Mag. LVIII. 97 7 The dwelling-place 
Where Che effraction was perpetrated. 1868 Milmam St, 
Patti's iv« 80 A riot, witn effraction and murder, 2882 
J. Payne Viltesie Poems In trod. 54 Such efficient instru- 
ments of effraction that no bolts or locks could resist them. 
tSfBra*otnre. Obs. rare, [ad. L. efiraettira, 
f. as prec.] (See quot.) 

1694 T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. x. vi. (1678) 93s An 
Effracture [of the Skull) is when the Done falls down, and 
is broken by a most violent blow. 

BifrajaDle, a . Perhaps a misprint for Effboy- 
abls, which Harvey elsewhere uses. The Diets, 
have effraiable with this example. 

1S69 G. Harvey Advics agst . Plague s Pestilential symp- 
toms declare nothing a proportionate efficient of their ef- 
frajable and miscreant nature. 1755 Johnson, Ej/raiable, 
So 1970 in Ask. 1769-2800 in Bailky ; and in mod. Diets. 
Eitr&nohi** (efrerntjoiz), v . [corresp. for- 
mally to OF. effranchiss-, effrcmchir, f. es- (j— L. 
ex*) out + franc free; but perh. the Eng. word 
may be a recent formation from the same ele- 
ments. Cf. Affranchise, Enfranchise.] To 
invest with franchises or privileges. 

1864 in WkbstbrJ and in mod. Diets. 

Hence BAranehiaesnent, the action of enfran- 
chising ; the state of being effranchiscd. 

*760 tr. Merrier' s Fragyn. Pol. A Hist . II. 436 The sub- 
sidies they [the Romans] demanded from them [the pro- 
vinces] were on the condition of effranchisement. 

Effr&y, obs. var. Affray sb. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 113 In sic effray that baid that 
nyent. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour B iij, For no gentil 
wymmen ought to make none effr&yes in them. 2303 (ed. 1) 
Douglas sKneis xi. xvii. 67 Acca schawis to him and all 
his feris The huge effray [ed. Small affray]. 

t Effray r. obs . [a. Y. effray e-r \ see Affray.] 

1 . tram. To frighten ; to affect with fear ; to 
alarm, startle. 

2375 Barbour Bruce vn. 6x0 Thai effrayit war suddanly. 
2480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxiv. 201 Moche other folfce 
were sore effrayed. 1 too- so Dunbar This. 4- Rose 68 And 
that no schouris nor blastis cawld Effray suld Souris nor 
fowles on the fold. 2576 Spenser F. Q, i. i. x6 Their dam 
upstart out of her den effraide. 

2 . To keep off by frightening ; to scare. 

2088 A King tr. Canistus * Catech. 58 Fra y** profane 
noueltie . . effrayis vs y« A post oil quo ..doctrine. 

3 . To feel fear of ; to fear. 

2485 Caxton Trevisa's Higdon (X527) in, xxx. 12a, I lyue 
in grete drede and effray myne owne wardyens. 

Hence BffirayeA ppl. a., frightened, shaking with 
fear. SfiRrayedly adv. t in an alarmed manner, as 
men do who are alarmed. Mfeajlnff vbl. sb. 9 
the state of being afraid ; fright. All Obs. 

2370 Barbour Bruce v. 210 The men . . full effraytly gat 
thair ger. Ibid. ix. 599 The Inglls .. war stonavit for ef- 
frayng, 2333 Bbllenden Livy it. (1822) 150 The senate 
effrayetlie convenit to this counsell, and wes mair effrayetlie 
consultit. 2333 Douglas AEtteis ix. iii. (ed. 1) 270 Wyth 
pikkis brekand doun Zone forteres, and now . . wyth me 
Assailzeant this effrayit strenth. 
t Effrenable, a. Obs . rare -K [f. L. effrbt-us 
unbridled (f. ex out + fren-um bridle) + -able.] 
Incapable of restraint, violently rebellious. 

x 0 es Bolton Stat. fret. 3x3 (an. 1* Eliz.) The saide traytor 
having by this effrenable meanes growen to great power, 
t E-flrenate, <*• Obs. [aa. L. effrendt-us, f. eff- 
renare , f. ex out + fren-um bridle. Cf. F. ejffrine.] 
a. Of passions : Unbridled, ungovernable, b. Of 
drugs : Violent in action. 

2362 Abp. Parker Corr. (1832) 157 Men of effrenate In- 
tern perancy. 26*7 Tomunson Renou’s Die / . 143 Nothing 
doth so much dehort from . .any medicament as its effrenate, 
prepotent and malign quality. 

Hence B*ftr6&at6d ppl. a., unbridled, unruly. 
2386 J. Hooker Girald. Irtl. in Holinsked II. 144/1 Let 
vs returns to the historic of this effera and effre noted 
nation. 

t EA?6Ha*tion. Obs- 0 fad. L. effrendtidn- 
em t f. effrenare \ see prec.] (See quot.) 

2693 Cockeram, Effrtnation . unrulincss. 2000 in Blount 
Glossogr. 2828 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Enenon*, <*• Obs . rare- 1 * [f. L. effren*us\ 
see Effrxnable and -ous.] — Effrenate b. 

2037 Tomunson Renou’s Disp , 164 Stibium also, .though 
it be unmite and effrenous. 

t BfMutf •» v, Obs . rare - l . [ad. L. effringtre, 
f. ex out VfrangPre to break.] tram. To break 
or pound out ; to make by pounding. 

2637 Tomlinson Romm's Disp. 295 Medicaments from 
which . . Powders can be efnngcd. 
t Effront, v- Obs . rare. [(1) back-formation 
from next; (a) ad. OF. effrinter to break the 
forehead of ; see next] 

1 . Irons. To free from bashfulncss. 

204J Sie T. Browne ReUg. Med. 1. 140, I am naturally 
bashfull, nor hath . . age • . been able to affront .. me. 

2 . To put to contusion. 

1649 G. Daniel Triuarck. 9 Rick. //, edvi, Least Glo- 
caster's Credit and Relations might Effront his storye. 
t Bfirontod, * Obs . (f. F. effrmti, OF. 
csfronti ( = It. sfrbntato ) late L. *ex* (ef-)fron* 
talus , f. (***•-) ejfrom 9 f. ex out, without + from 


forehead 0 - -ID* (The L. from occurs in the 
sense of < ability to blush', so that tffrom prob. 
meant 'unblushing' ; cf. browUss t frontless. dome, 
however, suppose the lit. sense to be 4 putting forth 
the forehead .)] 

Shameless, barefaced, unblushingly insolent. 

2308 E. Gilpin Sktal. (1878)41 Yet their affronted thoughts 
adulterate, Think the blind world holds them legitimate. 
i 0 xa J. Taylor (Water P.) ScnlUr Wki. in. 17/a He . . with 
his enrontit shamelesse face, Seemes to command the diueli. 
10X4 Sir W. Alexander Doemeeday it. (R.) Th’ effronted 
whore prophetically showne By holy John in his mysterious 
scrouls. 2042 Refat. A nm. Earl Strafford 97 Others. • 
imuuted this to his effronted boldnesse. 

Hence f MfTro*ntedly adv. t in a barefaoed man- 
ner; shamelessly. 

x6s8 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argenis 916 Lest my Vncle. . 
should the more effrontedly execute vpon mee the re- 
mainder [of his treachery]. x 06 o Hickks Sfir. Popery 40 
To shew, .how effrontedly this Antiepiscopamn speaks. 

Effrontery (efarntto). Also 8 efifronterie, 
-ary. [ad. ¥. effront trie, f. effronti : see Ef- 
fronted.] Shameless audacity, unblushing inso- 
lence. Also concr. 

2713 M. Davies Ath. Brit . I. Pref. 28 By Printing those 
Orthodox Letters he gain’d the Point of making his own 
Effronteries to sell the better. 2790 Wklton Staffer. Son 
of God I. v. xoo, I express my Resentment • . by the super, 
ncial Effrontery . . of my Brows. 2732 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(*779) III. lxxx. 6< The happy inheritance of impregnable 
effrontery. 28x4 D'Israru Quarrels A uth. (1867) 362 Both 
as modest in their youth as afterwards remarkable for their 
effrontery. 2838 Robertson Led. it 58 With blasphemy 
and unscrupulous effrontery. 

Hence t Bffro nterlst [see -ist], nonct-wd % one 
who displays effrontery. 

2776 Adv. Corkscrew ii, x8 He was now become a perfect 
effrontcrisL 


+ Effrontiuma, a. Obs . rare, [irreg. f. Ef- 
fronted, after words like affectuous t fatuous .] 
Characterized by effrontery. 

a 2734 North Exam.m. vii. <43 That a Government should 
appear so weak as to suffer such an effrontuous proceeding to 
run on to this height. 

lienee ZAro utuorulj, adv. 
a iy\L North Lives II. 127 To hear his decrees most 
brutisnly and effrontuously arraigned. — Exam. 1. i, 93. 

rare . [a. F. effroyable % 



„ r. by Expect . iv. 93 The first 

. . upon the sight of such an effroyable symptom . . might 
mistake it for an Apoplexy. 

t Effti'de, v . Obs . [incorr. ad. L. effundfre 
(Bee Effond v.), the perfect stem effiid - being taken 
instead of the pres, stem.] tram. To pour out. 

1034 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 7 This hidious cataract., 
effudes it selfe altogether, .into the ocean. 1037 Tomlin- 
son Return’s Disf. 70 Whereby part of it will be eflbded. 

EffalgS (efb’lag), v . poet . (but now mainly in 
humorously pedantic use), [ad. L. cffulg-ere, 1 . ex 
out +fulgert to shine.] 

1. intr. To shine forth brilliantly. 

2733 Thomson Liberty v. 361 As on pure winter's eve, 
Gradual the stars effufge. 2704 Akensidr Pleas. I mag. 

I. 479 Like rays eflulging from tno parent sun. 1863 Alex. 
Smith Summ. Skye I. 38 Each effulging like Phoebus. 

b. fig. 

1898 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 977 He efifulges 
with the sun in velveteen jacket and breeches. x 8 S 9 D. 
Moir Contadina i, The eloquence of purest truth cflulges 
In thy smile. 

2. trans. To flash forth, lit, and fig. 

1799 Savage Wanderer v. 30 The topaz charms the sight, 
Like these, effulging yellow streams of light. 2799 Thom- 
son Britannia , His eyes effulging a peculiar fire. 

Effalffenea (ef& ldg&is). [f. next : see -knce.] 
The quality of being effulgent, splendid radiance. 
lit. and fig. 

x 007 Milton P. L. 111. 388 On thee Impresst the effiilgei 
of hss Clone abides. 2774 Go lock. Nat. Hist . (1863) 
xxl 233 In the first half of its visible course, it emitted a 
prodigious effulgence. x 8 ai Craig Led. Drawing ii. 107 
The splendour cn rich colour U to be found only in the ef- 
fulgence of light. 

Bfffcllgftllt (efirldg€nt), a . [ad. L. effulgent-em , 
f. as prec.] Shining forth brilliantly; sending 
forth intense light; resplendent, radiant. Hence 
BJPa'lfcntXjr adv. 

2738 Glover Leonidas il fa Whose spacious orb collects 
th* effulgent beams. s8aa Mu .Jameson Leg , Madonna 
(1857) >?$ He is upborne by an effulgent cloud, i860 Tyn- 
dall Gtac. l 1 37. si8 The fiery light of the sinking sun . . 
mottled the mountains with dfttlgent spaces. 

Eg. 1744 Akrnsidb Pleas, I mag, l 330 Venus . . stood 
Effulgent on the pearly car. 1832 Brewster Newton (x&s§) 

II. xxiv. 358 Others . . resist the effulgent evidence which 
sustains the strongholds of our frith. x866 J. T. Nettle- 
shir Ess. Browning vi. 919 Its beauty might be more ef- 
fblgent by reason of the . . dulness of the rest. 

t EfFalmina’tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Er- + 
Folmihatiow.] The launching of thunderbolt* j 
concr. a thunderbolt launched. Wig. 

* a 2670 Hackrt Abp. WiUiams 1. (2693) 39 The Popes . . 
attempting to send out effuiminations against Christian 
kings in all countries. 

tJBflti mabPllQr. nonce-wd. Obs. [ f. L. effiumd- 
re + -bility : see Effumi and -rrr.J Capability 
of being converted into vapour* 


nee 
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t 08 o Boyls Scope . Chem. tv. 971 Paracelsus . . seems to 
define Mercury by Volatility, or (if I may coyne such a 
Word) EffumabiUty. 

fBfiuxUi'tiOtt. rare, [a. OF. effum*tion> as 
if ad. L. +cffumdtidn -em, f. effiimdre i see next.] 
The action of converting into 'fumes' or vapour ; 
concr. a vapour emitted. 

2000 G. Harvey Merb. Angl, iv. 47 Swelling ebullition, 
whence afterwards those hot cflumatiom . . arise, 2684 tr. 
Berne f* Merc. Compit. xtv. 494 Instruments fit for Effuma- 
tion and Vaporation. 

t EftnBl# f v. Obs . rare- 1 , [ad. F. efiumer, f. 
L. ejfumare, f. ex out + ftfm-us smoke.] brans. 
To puff out (smoke). 

1099 B. Jonson Ev. Man out Hum. sti. I, I can make this 
dog take as many whiffes as I list, and he shall retain, or 
eflumc them, at my pleasure. 

Bfltwd (cftrnd), v. [ad. L. tffund-lre, f. ex 
out + fund-fre to pour.] 

tram. To pour out (Jit. and fig.) ; to shctl 
(blood) ; to pour out the contents of (a vessel). 

c 2490 Pal lad. on Hush. iv. 107 Oyldregges salt eflbnde 
uppon the roote [of olivcsl. a 1300 CuchoxvfNight. Lcnvoye, 
Suspires which I effunde in silence l 1300 Balk Imagt 
Both Ch, it. 1 [] b (T.), After this went lorth the seconde 
angel . . effundlnge his vial upon the sea. 2378 Banister 
Hist. Man v. 70 The Arlene being from that doriued, 
which is c (funded into the liuer. 1647 H. Mohr Poems si 
If he his life effund To utmost death. 2729 D’Urfev Pills 
(187a) III. 333 Much Blood they effund. 1 776 tr. Da Costa's 
Conchot. 60 Several [kinds of shells] . . effund this purple 

i uice. i 860 J. Robe tr. Ovid's Fasti 11. 146 Now doth the 
,dman boy appear Effundlng. .nectar rare, 
t Zkffa80a*tion. Obs. rate- 1 , [as If ad. L. 
*effusc&tidn-cm t f. ex out + fused-re to darken.] 
The action of making obscure ; a beclouding. 

1094 Donne DevotionsviVt. 1839 HI. 497 These eclipses, 
sudden Effuscations and darkening of his Senses. 


t EfFu’08, sb. Obs, rare . [f. the vb.] A pour 
ing out, effusion. 

3393 Shake. 3 Hen, VI. 11. vi. 38 Much effuse of blood 
doth make me faint. 2631 Heywood Maid qf W. 11. 11. 
Wks. 1874 II. 369 Such a small cfftise of blood. 

EffOM (eftw-g), a. [ad. L. tffus*us % pa. pple. of 
effundbt to pour ; see Effund.] 

TL. Poured out freely; chiefly tramf. and fig. 
wide-spreading, overflowing, unrestrained, extra- 
vagant. Obs. or arch. 

c 2330 H. Rhodes Bk , Nurture in Bahees Bk (1B68) 103 
If lyke a chylde, it [laughing] is effuse and wanton. 2650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. vili. U653> xsi A Nation . . whose 
Eares ore dilated to so effuse a magnitude, that they cover 
the rest of their bodies with them. 263a Be. Richardson 
On O. Test. 521 (T.) Wherever the body is* yet the heart of 
Cools is in effuse mirth. 274a Young Nt. Th. ix, 1086 No 
wanton waste amidst cfftise expcnce. 

2. a. Bot. Of an inflorescence : Spreading loosely, 
especially on one side. b. Conch . Having the 
lips separated by a groove. 

284a Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club. II. 31 Bulla 
Peclinata % aperture ampullaceous, effuse above. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 388 1 uncut gUtucus . . cymes effuse. 


EiFlIM (efitf'z), v , [f. L. effus - ppl. stem of 
effundfre : see Effund.J 

I. trans. To pour forth or out (a liquid) ; + to 
shed (blood) ; in pass, to be extra vasated. Also refi. 

2306 Pilgr. Per/, <W. dc W. 1571)953 T hat moost precyou* 
blode effused & shedde. 2392 shahs, x Hem VI, v. iv. 59 
Maiden-blood thus rigorously effus'd Will cry for Ven- 
geance. 1689 Disc. Aadr. or Presentm. agst. Association 7 
The Cup out of which they were to effuse wine. . in Honour 
of the Gods, .broke into pieces. 27*3 Pope Odyss. xix 613 
My pitying eye . . effus d a plenteous stream. 1749 Da 
Costa in Phil Trans. LI. 33 The marble finely powdered, 
and aqua fortis effused over it, the marble particles were 
nigh destroyed. 2804 Abernetmy Surg. Obstrv. 174 A little 
blood was supposed to be effused upon the dura mater. 
2833-6 1 odd CvcL Attest. I. 330/1 Lymph is effused from 
the wound in t ne veuel. .859 Hawthorne Fr. + It. /mis. 

II. 387 The same gentle shower .. had been effusing itself 
all the morning. 

2. transf. a. To pour out, shed, »cnd forth (air, 
heat, light, odours, etc.). 

The visa Barth . De P. R . vi. xx. (1495) »o8 In somer 
kynde hecte dra wyth oute. .and is effutya. .and departed 
and is lease in the body wythin. 2738 Johnson Idler No. 3 
p 4 The sun, by shining too long, will effuse all its light. 
t8sx New Monthly Mag . I. 201 Tne scented pulviUo. which 
the untwisted hairs reproachfully effused. 2847 J. Wilson 
Chr. North (1857) 1 . 359 From nil disc . . Is effused now a 
gentle crimson light. 

b. poet, nonce-uses of pa. pple. By Thomson, 
of the horse: Rushing unchecked (cf. L. tffusis 
habenis and Effused ppl. a.). By Cowper, of a 
crowd : Poured forth. 

1797 Thomson Summer 509 The horse . . o'er the field 
effus'd Darts on the gloomy flood. 170s Cowrta Odyss. 
vut. 632 From the horse effused the Greeks Left their capa- 
cious ambush, 

8. fig. Also absol. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter ii. 1, God must Infuse, before 
we effuse. 2639 Benlowe* Theoph. t. xcv, Good words 
effus'd Thou dost me give, c 1739 Shenstomk Elegy 1 . 22 
Twas hi* fond heart effus'd the melting theme, sisg H. 
& J. Smith Rej. Addr. 58 Professions lavishly effused and 
parsimoniously verified, sfae Galt Laurie T. in. viii, 
(1849) xio A palpable tranquillity had been effused abroad* 
+ 4. Phys . To throw off (a branch). 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vu. 96 After that these Arteries 
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EFFUSED. 

haue effused forth these braunches to the palate . . they rise 
vpinto the SculL , 

nhlMd (efifl zd), ppl. a. [f. Lrros* v. + -m] 

1 . Poured out, shed ; also (of blood, etc. within 
the system 1 ) extravasated. 

xfat G. Sandy* Ovids Met. in. (x6s6) 59 Thy Mother, 
and her si«ters shall imbrue Their ftirious hands in thy 
effused bloud. 1845G. Day tr, Simon's Anim. Chem . I. 315 
Blood-corpuscle* being found in the effused fluid. 

2 . Stretched at full length, with limbs relaxed, 

[cf. L. effusus.] _ 

1S70 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) 393 The goddess 
languid and effused like a broad-blown flower, 
lienee MtreeAly adv. rare ~ l , in an overflow- 
ing manner, unrestrainedly. 

1594 2nd Report Faust us in Thoms* Prose Rom. HI. 331 
Therewith laughing effused! y vanished away. 

Effusion (cntsgdn). Also 4 erfosoion, f-6 
effucion. [ad. (directly or through Fr. effusion , 
14th c. in Littr^ L. effusion-tm , n. of action f. 
cffund-Fre : sec Effund.1 

1 . A pouring out, a spilling (of iiauid) ; + shed- 
ding (of tears). Effusion of blood*. bloodshed, 
slaughter ; also in general sense, the pouring out 
of blood by a wound, etc. (and see 1 e). 

c 14. . Tundale's Vis., Circumcision 8 Cryst In his man- 
hode Sched his blode by effusyon. c liio Gesta Rom. xl 
164 (Harl. MS,) In holy writte Effucion of bloods U not elles 
but trespas in synnyng. 15 a6 Tindale Hebr. ix. 99 With 
out effusion of bloud is no remission, 1393 Shaks. John 
v. 11. 49 This effusion of such manly drops .. Startles 
mine eyes. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Morals 1905 The 
effusions and funeral! libaments. 1660 Jkr. Taylor worthy 
Commun, 1 . % 4. 76 By breaking bread and effusion of wine. 
2660 Jw.sl. Taylor Duct. Dubil. 11. iii. 19 For the danger of 
effusion of the holy wine, they in some places chose that 
expedient. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1. 169 The effusion 
of blood . . may bring the patient's life into danger. 1830 
Me rival* Rom. Emp. (1865) I. i. 9 Every new conquest 
required a fresh effusion from her veins. 1B67 Sm J. Her- 
bcmrl Fam. Led. Sc. 43 The effusion of lava. 
concr. 1603 Shaks. Mens. 


/or M. til. i. 30 Thine owne 
“ * loines. 1734 tr. 

149 Shed a con- 


bowels .the meere effusion of thy proper loines. 1734 tr. 
Rollin' s Anc . Hist. (1897) VII. xvii. Iv. : 


slant effusion of wine. 

U Used for Affusion. 

1687 G. Towkrbon Baptism 54 To baptise by a bare Effu- 
sion, or sprinkling of water. 1796 Ayuffk Parerf. 103 
Baptism, .may be performed, .by Effusion or Sprinkling. 

t b. Effusion of spirits (see Animal Spirits) : 
supposed to be the cause of fainting. Ohs. 

i6$t Sir H. Wotton In EUis Orig. Lett. 1. 340 III. 955 
note , On a sudden effusion of spirits, he sunk under the 
table. i6d Ridgley Pract . Physic 15 A wound of the 
brain, and from thence an effusion or troubling of the 
spirits. 

to. A copious emission of smoke, ‘effluvia* 
(see Effluvium), etc. Also concr. Obs , 

T 1477 Norton Ord. Akh . in Ashm. vii. (i6$a) 104 Magnetia 
is Fier of Effusion. 1664 Power Exp. Phtlos. 1. 58 Besides 
the Magnetical One of tne Earth, several Effusions there 
may be from divers other Bodies. 1667 Milton P. L , vi. 
766 From about him fierce Effusion rowld Of smoak. 

d. Physics. (See quot.) 

1850 T. Graham Chem . (cd. 9) I. 78 Effusion of gases . . 
by which 1 express their passage into a vacuum by a small 
nurture in a thin plate. 

e. Pathol. Tne escape of any fluid out of its 
natural vessel, and its lodgment elsewhere; ‘the 
separation of fluid from the vessels in a morbid 
state of the parts * (Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

173 a Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 364 The Effusions. . of 
any . . Blood upon the Ventricles of the Brain. 1813 J. 
Thomson Led. It/lam. 199 The effect of inflammation 
termed effusion. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl. \. xix. era The 
immovability of my limbs was due to dropsical effusion. 

2 . transf. and fig. + a. Of persons : Dispersion, 
rout. Also poet, of things : Confused downfall. 

la 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 99 Godes people were 
put to cffuscion. 1793 Pope Odyss. xxn. 99 In mix'd 
effusion roll, IV untasted viands. 

fb. * Bounteous donation * (J.). Obs . 

1314 Pace in Fiddes Wolsey II. 903 He doithe seke 
notnynge but favors, and procurithe the same bl effusion off 
mony. 16x4 Raleigh Hist, World iv. v. 1 3 Antigonus sped 
so well by large effusion of his treasure. 1634 Hammond 
Fundamentals 68 The great force that the gospel . . had . . 
upon men's souls, melting them into that liberal effusion of 
all that they had, 

o. A ‘ oouring* forth of any influence or agency ; 
often of tne Holy Ghost. 

1330 Crowley Inform. f Petit. 394 You shall not be 
forgotten in the effucion of thy* plage. 1838 Baxter Saving 
Fatth § 4. 97 The Promise of Infusion and Effusion [/ will 
pour out my Spirit to you). *741 tr. Cicero's Hat. Gods i. 
38 The World, with an universal Effusion of its [Reason's] 
Spirit, is God. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 66 The fulfil- 
ment of Christ's promise in the effusion of His Spirit. 

3 * fig* A pouring forth, unrestrained utterance 
(of words, sounds, etc.) ; frank and eager expres- 
sion (of emotions). 

1639 Hammond On Ps . Pref. 4 It was a new hymne of 
Christ’s effusion. 1778 Robertson Hist. Amor. 1 . it. 108 
The effusion of joy was general c i8sa Jane Austen Sense 
hr -v ens An involuntary confidence, an irrepressible effusion 
friend. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 L 606 
William talked to them (Dykvelt and Witsenl with . . an 
effusion of heart, which seldom appeared in his conversa- 
tions with Englishmen. 1870 Swinburne Ett. 4 Stud. 
(1873) a66 The other's (song] . . warmer in effVtsion of 
sound. 
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b. abstr . Effusiveness, enthusiastic demeanour. 
[So in Fr.] 

1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents il 61 Talking cheerily, 
1 dine with effusion. 

4 . concr. Applied to a literary composition, to 
a speech (formerly also to any work of art), con- 
sidered as an ‘ outpouring' of the author's feelings, 
genius, etc. Now often contemptuous. 

1779 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. fv. vx Queen Caroline 
had declared her intention to visit him [Popel This may 
have been only a careless effusion. ct8xx Fuseli Led. 
Art . v. (1848) 469 The effusions of Lanfranco and Pietro da 
Cortona. s8e6 Scott Woodst. t, Here ended this wild 
effusion. 1839 Thirlwall Greece I. 947 The extempo- 
raneous effusions ♦ . of a Phemius and a Dcmodocus. 1873 
H. Rogers Orig. Bible viil (1875) 346 That book.. was tne 
effusion of one master mind. 

Hence Sffu'ftloiilst, a writer of ‘ effusions'. 


184s Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 449 All great novelists . . were 
men of genius and learning. The popular monthly effu- 
sionists nowadays are neither. 

Sftudvt (efi«*siv), a. [f. L. effiis- (see Effuse 
a.) 4 -ive as if ad. L. efdsivus.] 

+ 1 . That proceeds from a pouring out. Obs. 

17*3 Pope Odyss. xxn. 490 The floor Wash'd with th' 
effusive wave, 2702 E. Darwin Bot . Gard. 1. in. 2781 
With fine films. .Of oil effusive lull the waves to sleep. 

2 . Of emotions, affections, etc.: Overflowing, 
irrepressible; in mod. use, demonstratively ex- 
pressed. 

166* H. More Enthus. Tri. t Scholia (171a) 5a The inno- 
cence of his private Life, and hi* most effusive Charity and 
Humanity. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola in Comh. Mag. 
VII. 304 Tito could only be saved from alienation by.. a 
recovery of her effusive tenderness. 

3 . That expresses feeling demonstratively. 

1863 Mrs. Olifkant Salem Ch. xxi. xa A very eflbsive 
hymn . . an utterance of unmitigated thanksgiving. 1879 
McCarthy Own 'Limes I. 358 Peel.. was not effusive; ne 
did not pour out hU emotions. 

4 . That has the function of giving outlet to 
emotion, rare. 

1833 Bain Senses 4 Int. lit Iv. 8 97 (2864) 6aa The purely 
effusive arts, such as music or the dance. 

Ilcnce SfftaelYeljr adv., in an effusive manner. 
Bflfc'sirenftM, the quality of being effusive. 



Netta embraced her effusively. 2879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 599 None of the tender effusiveness and earnest praise 
which we have been hearing. 

noncc-wd. [f. L. effuti-rt to prate 
4 -ATION.] Twaddle, balderdash. 

1893 J. Lacy }G. Darleyl in Load. Mag. VIII. 648 The 
plotlessness, still-life, puling effutiation. .of modern play*. 

fHfl 80 ,v. Obs. rare’- 1 . [Corruptly ad. Fr. offus- 
qu-cr m Obfuscate.] trans. To obfuscate, dim. 

1636 Sheph. Kal. viil. Wrath efisceth and lecseth (Fr. 
of usque el Pert] the eye of reason. 

II Efraet (cfrft). Another form of Afreet, 

1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 8 Come down, and fear not this 
Efreet. x86a Fairholt l/p Nile 133 The lady .. asserted 
that the father was an efreet or evil spirit 
Effc (eft), sbA Forms : 1 efeta, -e, 2-4 euete, 
2-7 evete, 4 auete, 4-6 ewt(e, (5 eefte, 6 ewft, 
euit), 6-8 euet, (8 eft, 9 dial, eflfet, ewet), 7- eft. 
See also Newt. [OE. efeta, of unknown origin. 
The form Newt (a newt corruptly for an ewt) is 
more frequent in literary use, and in some dialects 
has superseded the older form.] 

A small lizard or lizard-like animal. Now (like 
Newt) chiefly applied to the Greater Water-Newt 
( Triton cristatus) and to the Smooth Newt (Lo- 
phinus punctatus ), of the order Salamandridm. 

c 1000 /E lyric Gloss . in Wr.-Wttlcker 199 Lacerta uel 
stilio, efete. at too Voc. ibid. 391 Lacerta, efeta. a xaoo 
Moral Ode 973 in Cott. Horn. 177 peor beo naddren and 
snaken, eueten and Crude, c 1300 K. Alls. 6x96 Evetis, 
and snakes, and paddokes brode. xj88 Wyclif Prov. xxx. 
98 An euete enforsith with hondis, and dwelleth in the 
housis of kingis. S398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xii. acxix. 
(Tollem. MS.), Venimouse bestes and auetes [1 33 3 Usardes]. 
c 1400 Maun dev. v. 61 In that Abbcye ne entrethe 
not no Five ne Todes ne Ewtes. >480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 48 Ecftcs that doon none hArme. 137a Bosrbwell 
A rmorie 11. 59 b, (The Caraeleon] beyng like to y* Ewte in 
the bod ye. 2580 Lvlt E up hues (Arn.) 31* All things that 
breede in the mudde are not Euets. 16x3 W. Browne 
Brit. Peut. l ii, May never euet, nor the toade, Within thy 
banks make their abode. 1679 Plot Steffordsh. (1686) 951 
Animals somewhat like Evets or Newts. 1730 W. Ellis 
Mod. Husbandman 111. il 79 (E. D. S.) Eff, an eft. 1763 
Churchill Proph. Fam. Poems I. xxa In quest of food. 
Efts strove in vain to crawl 1800 Hurdis Favorits Viil. 
153 Wriggles the viper and the basking eft. 1873 Parish 
Sussex Gloss., Effet, a newt or eft. 1876 A B. Buckley 
Short Hist. Nat. Sc. xxiv. 901 Aquatic salamanders, which 
resemble our newts or efts. 1876 Bksamt & Rice Celia's 
Arbour h xiv. 195 We used to hunt as boys for .. the Uttle 
ewet, the alligator of Great Britain. 

t Bft, sb . a Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin ; cf« 
OE. xfest, mfst, malice, which freq. occurs in con- 
nexion with w/ff.] ? Malice. 

c ijS 3 bidr. Horn. 35 Jowes havit eft and nHhe At me for 
the ferlikes that I kune. ibid. 295 Eft and nythe and 
felonny. 

t Bft, a. Obs. rare* 1 . In 6 superl. eftest. 


[? A blonder ascribed to Dogberry; but it is not 
clear what word is alluded to.] ? Ready, con- 
venient. 

1399 Shaks. Much Ado nr. il 38 Yea, marry, that's the 
eftest way. 

f Eft (eft), adv. Obs. or arch. Also 3-5 tfto, 
(3 heft, Orm. eflb). [OE. %ft - OS., OFris. eft, 
ON. eptir, eftir, r/iri-OTeut. *afti% adv. compar. 
deg., f. stem aft : see Aft. Cf. OE. Ipig, compar. 
deg. of lang. Long adv , ] 

1. A second time, again ; back. 

*805 Vesp. Psalter lxxfi). 90 Of neolnlsse eotffan eft flu 
abrdcs mec. c xooo Alfric Gen. viil xo Noe . . asendc ut 
eft culfran. rxeoeORMiN 26638 Hu 111933 aid mann ben 
borenn cffl c 1903 Lav. xjoSi Nu wa* Vortigerne aeft 
[ciuj$ heft] king, a 1300 Cursor M. 94403 He cned ans 
and eft. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8zo) 103 Ontille Inglond 
eft he turned ouer pe se. cxt/a Chaucer Man Lawes T. 
694 Eft were his lettres stolen everichon. c 1490 Pallad. on 
Hush. xit. 967 Again the goode [chestnuts] under gravel be 
do, and tried efte and thnes nreve hem so. X389PUTTRM. 
ham Eng. Poesit (Arb.) 160 Many a word yfalne shall eft 
arise. 1607 Walkingtoh Opt. Glass 145 Hec . . vanished 
eft away. 

b. Eft and eft : again and again. Eft . . .eft : 
first . . . then. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 215 Jifhymeftand efteuereat 
his neede. c 1490 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 416 And as it drieth, 
efte and efte it dight. 2583 Golding Calvin on Deut. 
clxxviii. x xo8 Eft at one side and eft a tother. 

2 . Indicating sequence or transition in discourse : 
Again, moreover, likewise. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp . Mutt, xviii. 29 Eft [c 990 LindiH. eft 
Bonn] ic cow sec&e. 11173 Lamb. Horn. 207 Ne eft he ne 
mei on his welan . . modeglan. 1340 Ayenb. 113 Yet eft Jnsr 
is a stape huerinne is be uolle of perfection oipi*® uirtue. 
1439-30 tr. Higden (1865) I. 397 Meny ny^te* in be somer. . 
he sonne go]> nou^t doun . . and eft as many dayes in be 
wynter . . the sonne arise)* nou)t. 1333 Act 95 Hen. VI II, 
c. 13 9 xa It is efte declared by this presente acte, that, etc. 
x6sx Gataker Ridley in Fuller Abel Rediv. 195 It pleasing 
God eft . . to imprint in the face . . a living portraiture of 
those endowments. 

8. Afterwards. 

O. E. Chron. an. 683 (Parker MS.) bone («:. Mul] mon eft 
on Cent forbsemde. c xaoo Trin. CotL Horn. 85 Sume men 
leden erest iuel liflode, and turnen eft to god. c 2393 E. E. 
A Hit. P. A. 33a He hit schal efte with tenez tyne. 2430 
Lydo. Chron. 'fray 1. vii, First with right make our scfte 
strong ; And efte our force manly for to snewe, Of knyghtes 
chose taken out a fewe, 1398 More Htresyes iv. Wks. 
969/2 Dauid fell . . fyrst in aduoutrie & eft in manslaughter. 
a 1559 Cavill in Mir. Mag. (1563) Bab, Whom fortune 
brought to boote and efte to bale, 
b. with never , if ever . 

c 2273 Lamb. Horn. 49 He uallefl In to helle pine |>er 
neuer eft ne cumefl of bote, c 2930 Hali Meid. 11 Beo ha 
canes fulliche forcoruen ne sprutefl ha neauer eft. c 1314 
Guy Warto. (A.) 2776 $if )k>u haue euer eft nede to me. 
c 1315 Seven Sag.( P.) 302 Hys hert scholde to-breke, Ne 
schold he never eft more speke. 1313 Douglas Mneis 11. 
xil [xl] 99 Ncuir syne with ene saw 1 hir eft. 

4 . Comb, effc- sit he v. (in 2 eftsibian ) to return ; 
effc-sith, -sithes adv., another time, once more ; 
also, from time to time, often (cf. Oftbsitheb). 
Also Eftsoon(b. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. i?p pet urc saule moten eft-sifiian to 
him. a 2300 Cursor M. 1902 Noe . . sent |>e dofe eftsith. 
a 2547 Earl Surrey JEncid 11. 588 Which way eft-sithes 
. . Andromache alone Resorted to the parents or her make. 
1873 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Eftsith , often. 

+ Bit-, obs. Sc. form of Aft (see Aft 4) ; only 
in effc oaatle, effc ship, the after part of a ship, 
the poop : cf. After a., and Forecastle. 

1513 Douglas /Kneis in. viil a 6 Furth of his eft schip a 
bekyn gart he stent, /bid. v. iii. 58 The patrouns in eft 
castelUs, fresche and gay, Stude. 

Bften, app. spurious f. Eft adv., after Often. 
1693 Cockbram 11. A Fb, Againc, eften. 

Biter, efter-, obs. Sc. var. After, After-. 
t Efter-Oluir. Obs. rare, [f, efter , var. of 
After 4 Char OE. cerr, cyrr a turn.] Return. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 91993 He sal find |*an nan efter-char. 
Bfterfl, early misreading for Estres. 

2339 Rom. Rose Iv. 61 in Chaucer's Wks. (ed. Thynne), It 
was not left Till I had all the garden been In the efter* 
[ ed. Be ll-S heat 1 1448 estres) that men might seene. 1713 
Kersey, Efters, walks, Galleries, Entries, Hedges. 1711- 
s8oo in Bailey. 

t B*ft#rfOOHf , adv. Obs . Also 1 efter edna, 
3-4 effclr-, -tur-, -son(e, -sons. ff. OE. %fter, var, 
o fmfter, After 4 Soon, with advbl. -x, Cf. Eft- 
800 NB .1 a. Again, b. Soon after, presently. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp, Mark x. x Gesomnadon efter sona 
memgo to him and eftersona [he] lserde hia. a 1300 Cursor 
M . 494s Vn-til egiptc kal haue him (Joseph] broght, bar he 
was eftursons saafd. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7434 Ector eftir- 
sons ettlyt on Achilles. 

Bfther, efther-, dial. f. After, After-. 
tBflaoOH, -000X1*2 adv. Obs. or arch. 
Forms : 1 eftedne, 3-5 eft-, efkone, 4-7 eft(e)- 
eoone, (6 eft sonne), 3-6 eft(e)sons, -nee, -nie, 
(4 eftolne, 3 eftones, aftsoonee, 6 eftsens, 7 
efteonoe, 8 efltesone), 4-7 e#t(e)eoone8, (6 
effkoones), 6- eftsoons, 7- efteoon. In several 
of the forms sometimes written as two words, [f. 
Eft adv. 4 Soon : in the later forms with -x after 
the analogy of aavbs. from genitive cases.] 
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1. A second time, again. 

rxooo Ags. Gosf. Mark x. s pa comon eft menigu to him 
and . . he ni lcrae eft sona. c 1300 St. Brandon 331 Gret 
travay] 30a is to come er ;e eftsone lond i-sea c 1400 
Maun dev. v. 51 The Sanudne* coontrefeten it [Bawme] be 
sotyltec of Craft . . the Apotccaries countrefeten it eftsones. 
c S440 Pecock R*f>r. 540 It is no nede forto write the same 
proof of resoun eftsoone here. 1576 Lambardr Peramb. 
Kent (1836) 303 It therefore needetn not now eft soon ex to be 
rehearsed. 1637 R. Ashley tr. Malvesai's David Perse- 
cuted 166 Those other are seldom delivered out of their 
dangers but they retume eftsoones to their misdoings. 

b. quasi-ay. with ybl. sb. 

1571 [see 3). 1611 Cotqr.) Iteration . . repetition . . eft- 
soones-doing. 

2. Indicating sequence or transition in discourse : 
Again, moreover, likewise. 

9SO [see Err adi> . •]. ext 75 Lamb. Ilom. 133 Eft-sone 
goaes word is icleped sed. c zsoo Trin. Coll, fiom. 7 Eft- 
sone ure helendes on tocume pinc 5 dieliche and grislichc 
all manne. c 1340 Goto. | Or. Knt. 3417 So watt Adam in 
erde with one bygyled. .& Samson eft sonex. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3478 Then Elinus, eftesones, he drest hym to say 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 317 Vnlesse the party do eat some 
garlick before, and eftsoones in the gathering [of the white 
Ellebore] sup off some wine, .it wil. .offend the head. 

8. Afterwards, soon afterwards. (The notion of 
1 soon', though app. implied in the etymology, is 
not distinctly evidenced in early examples, and 
down to 17th c. is sometimes absent ; but in mod. 
archaistic use the sense is commonly ' forthwith, 
immediately'.) 

1397 R. Glouc. Chron (1724) 397 AnoJ>cr gret mayster he 
slou, & cfsone J>e pryddo. 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 
ait eftton 


:on ..prated him pt eftsonne 10 com tille Inch 
14. . E. E . Mtsc. (1855) 78 Eft sonc set hit one the tyre to 
hit boyle. 1530 -1 Act 
accomplishe the order . 


ufuonnc To com tille Inglond. 

, (1855) 7^ El 

^x Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. ia If he do not 
. . to be eftsones taken and whipped. 
1571 Act 13 Rliz. c. 12 If any Person Ecclesiastical shall not 
rcuoke hi* errour, or after such rcuocation eftsoones affirms 
such untrue doctrine . . such eftsoones affirming shalbc iust 
cause to deprive such person, etc. 1598 Ora. Prayer in 
Litnrg. Serv. Q. Ella. (1847) 680 Those disloyal defections 
in Ireland . . turned eftsoons into violent commotions. 1608 
Shaks. Per. v. i. 256 Toward Ephesus Turn our blown 
sails ; eftsoons I'll tell thee why. 16x0 Holland tr. Cam- 
den's Brit. 1. 558 Henry the fourth Earle, efts-oncc honorably 
employed. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. xxix, Not one 
eftsoons in view was to be found, a 1784 Lloyd Ptogr. Envy 
Wks. 1774 I. 136 She wav'd it round : Eftsoons there did 
appear Spirits and witches, a 1856 Longi'. Elected Knight 
vii, Sir (jluf questioned the knight eftsoon. 1871 Sunday 
Mag. 1 18 They eftsoons fell down, as men very nigh dead. 

4. From time to time, occasionally, repeatedly. 

1308 Trevisa Barth, DeP. R. xvu. cxliii. (1495) 700 They 

i wyiowcsj mowc efte sonei be shred and paryd without a 
adder. 1540 Raynald Byrth Man. (1614) 1^3 Infirmities, 
which eft-soones happen to Infants in their infancy. 1605 
Camden Rem . (1636) 81 Maugrc, a name eftsoones vned in 
the worshipfull family of Vavasors, Malgerius, in old his- 
tories. 1809 Holland Livy ix. xxxiii. 338 He eftsoons 
[identidem] rehearsed and reiterated the law jEmylia. 
163* Sherwood, Eftsoone^ wuvent. 1700 Stow's Sun>. ted. 
Strype 1754) I. 1. vi. 31/a Both these do happen eftsoons. 

6 . Eftsoons as : as soon as. 

c X55S In „ . , . _ 

he had heard the cardinal named . . _ 

Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 278 The other prisoner . . eft. 
soons as he was placed, said to the lords. 

t Eft- white, v. Obs . - l [? f. Eft adv. + white, 
var. of quite, Quit.] trans. {absol.) To repay. 

c 1469 Tmvnelcy Myst. 106 A fatt shep I dar say A good 
flese dar I lay. Eft whyte when I may, Bot this wille I borow. 

Efolor&te (ffo-lkr/t), a. Bot. [f. E- prep + 
L. fulcr-um + -ate.] 4 Said of buds from below 
which the customary leaf has fallen * ( Treas. Bot,). 
Cf. Fulcbate. 

Egad (fg»‘d), int. Also 7 igad, 8 egod. [prob. 
representing earlier A God ! from a interjection : 
but in later times perhaps associated with assevera- 
tions, like i\ faith, or possibly with by God : cf. Ao al», 
dod, Eood, etc.] Used as a softened < 


; In Ridley's /f'&f. (1841) 256 Dr. Ridley, .eftsoons as 
‘ .^j)ut °. n his cap. CX555 


Adad, Adod, 


l oath. 


1673 [R. Leigh] Trans p. Reh . 4 Which is very civil I gad. 
17^1 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) III. lxxxv. 323 An exclam- 
ation of * Humbugged egad ! ' 


gad ! ' 1701 ‘ G. Gambado 'Ann. 
> Egod, oft we set, and nqver stopt 
.**3 Byron Island 11. xxi, Egad ! 


779) Hi. lxxxv. 323 , 

f Humbugged egaa ! ' in ‘ 

H or sew. xviil. (1809) 140 Egod, 
till I got to the bottom. 18*3 B . _ 

she seem'd a wicked-looking craft, 1868*9 Miss Braddon 
Charlotte's Inker . rv. il 93 Yes, egad, and such a fortune 
as few girls drop into now-a-days. 

+ Ega'gropile. Obs. [a. Fr. igagropile f. Gr. 
aSyaypo-s wild goat -f wtXot felted hair.] See quot. 

xSxx W. Walton Peruvian Sheet 97 The egagropiles, or 
hairballs. taken from the inside of horned cattle. Ibid. 99 
In the Llama they [concretions) rather become egagropiles. 

Ega'Uty. Obs. [ME. egalite, a. F. igaliti : see 
Eoall a. and -ity .1 = Equality (in 14th c. with 
sense ‘ equanimity j. 

(Re-formed as a nonce-wd. by Tennyson, to convey the 
modem associations connected with the Fr. word.) 

c 1374 Cmauceu Boeth. 11. iv. 43 A 1 fortune is blisftit to a 
man by be agreablete or by egalite of hym bat suffreb it. 
exm •— Pen. T. F 875 She is as thise martirs in egalitee. 
x6s8 Coke On Lltt . 170 a, A rent may be granted for 
egallty of partition. 1884 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 265 That 
cursed France with her egalitics ! 

So Sf*Uta*rlftA a . nonce-wd. [after F. igali- 
taire : see -aby and -an.], that asserts the equality 
of mankind. 

1885 G. Murray Under Lens II. 103 Will not hear of the 
egalitarian doctrine. 

VOL. III. 




a. Obs. Also 5-6 egalle, 6 eguall, 
[a.jOF. egal (esjpal, igat, mod.F. /gal ) 


L. trqudlem Equal.1 «= Equal. Also quasi-rA 
c i|74 Chaucer Troylus lit. 88 To have right a* you list 
comfort, Ufkder your yorde egall to mine offence, c 1430 
Crt. of Love loax Thy birth and her* they be nothing 
egall. 1353 T. Wilson Rhetorique 109 Eguall member* 
fof a sentence! are such, when, etc. 1355 Instit. Gentleman 
p, Makyng those their egalle* whycne ought to be their 
interiors. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A, iv. iv. 4 An Emperour. .Con- 
fronted thus, and for the extent Of egall \Ef. a. 3. 4 equal] 
iustice, vs'd in such contempt? 1394 wkst Symbol it. 
Chancerie | 28 Ministers of Justice, .frame their judgment* 
after the square and rule of good and egall. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. V. m. iv. 11 Companions Whose soulcs doe heare an 
cgal (^. equal] yoke of louc, 

lienee t*’if8UT adv., equally, evenly; with 
even judgement or temper; B galneat, equality. 

c 1374 Cmavcrr Boeth . 11. iv. 43 Wib hem bat every for- 
tune receyuen agreablely or eg&ly. c 1450 Crt. of Lorre 
365 Egally to disceme Bctwene the lady and thine ability, 
xcs 6 Tindale 2 Cor. viii. 14 That ther be cgnlne* now at 
this tyrae, that youre aboundaunce sucker their lacke. 1561 
Norton Gorboduc (1590) 1. ii. And such an egalnc* hath 
nature made Bctweene the brethren of one father* scede. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill . ill. vii. 313 Your tendernes. .to your 
Kindred And egally indeed© to oil Estates. x6ax B01/1 on 
S/at. Irel. 157 (a8 Hen. VIII.) The other part thereof egally 
to be devldea amongst thorn. 

tE'gall, v, Obs. rare. [f. prec.; cf. Fr. fgalcr.] 
trans. To equal, be equal to. 

1501 Lodge Catharos Eivb, The surplusage should not 
egall the principal. 

+ Egft'r, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. igarer to mis- 
lead, and reft, to strav.] trans. To put aside, 
dispense with ; intr. To stray, wander. Hence 
Sgm’rrlng’ vbl. sb. 

1544 St. Papers Hen. VIII , I. 765 Item, to know the 
Kinge* Majestes pleasur . . for egarring of certeyn fotemen. 
* 5*4 South krne Pandora 3 But if I \a ill thus like Pindar, 
In many discourses Egar. 

+ Egede, O. Obs. [Of unknown etymology, but 
app. relatea to tegtede, #gede (? folly), which occurs 
in the Ormulum.j Foolish. 


a 1335 Ancr. R. 282 Hwu cccde jiing is horel. § c 1330 
Halt Meid. 39 pah hit be egeue *ahe ; hit ah mciden to 
eggibe swiSrc per framward. 

t £ge lidat«, v. Obs. rare~ x . [f. late I„. 

egeliaht- ppl* stem of egeliddre to thaw, L e out + 
getid-us frozen.] trans. To render fluid (what is 
congealed). 

x6oo J. Davips Holy Roods 20 Then should my teares 
eeeUdatc hi* gore 

E'gence. rare, [as if ad. L. *egentia % f. egent- 
cm, pr. pple. of egere to be in need.] Need, the 
existence of needs. 

x86$ I. Grotk Moral Ideas ii. (1876) 31 Egence is the 
life of tnc universe. 

+ E'gency. Obs. [f. as prec.: see -ency.] 
Neediness, poverty. 

1600 Tournfur Transf. Met. xviii. So plac'd, hii ground 
might feed hir egencie. 

t Ege ne, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. egenus , f, 
egere \ see prec.] Needy, poor. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiii. I 3. 210 The 
perverse will of man . . must needs it selfe alwaycs be 
mmgry and lancke. egene and leane. 

t E'gopy. Obs. rare- x . [ad. (? through mod.L.) 
Gr. alyvirios.'] A kind of vulture. 

1651 j. F[rkake] Agrippa's 0 <t. Philos. 42 Egepis and 
Eagles. 

fE’ger, app. a misreading of Edokr in R. 
liolme : see Edoer 2 . 


1706 Phillips, Egers % [country- word], the Spring or fir*t 
blown tulips. 1715 in Kkrbey. x7sx-x8oo in Bailey. 
1864 in Webster; and in mod. Diets.] 

Eger, obs. form of Eager a., Eagbk. 
Egerminate (fd^o imin^t), v. [ad. L. eger- 
miff dt - ppl. stem of egerm inure, f. e out + germ in- 
ure to sprout.] intr. Of a plant : To shoot forth. 

x6ai Cockeram, Egerminate , to spring or bud out i7tx- 
1800 In Bailey, 1846 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets, 
Hence Bgarrmina tion. 1736 in Bailey. 
t E gerne, a. Obs. [of obscure etymology ; cf. 
ON. agiarn\ Greedy. 

c r aoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Dis oref is swiSe egemc, and 
feched his leswe hwile uppen trewe* and hwil uppen cliues 
and hwile in b« dales. 

Egest (fda;e'St), v. [f. L. egest- ppl. stem of 
egtrpre, f. e out-f^rr^ carry.] trans. To pass 
off, expel ; esp. from within tne body, e.g. by 
evacuation of the bowel %, perspiration, etc. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 65 When one is troubled with 
a desire of going often to the stool, and can egest nothing 
x6a6 Bacon Sytva | 809 The Bearc, the Heage-hos . all 
wax Fat when they Sleepe, and egest not. 1631 Brath* 
wait Whimsies To Rdr. ix III drest meat . . to be egested 
long before it come to bee digested, 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
3 Peter ii. 13 What [is] rich apparel, which man takes up 
in pride, but that the worm hath egested in scorn ? 1683 
Manton Christ's Tran^/ig. iii. Wits. 1870 I. 36a The grave 
was like a woman ready to be delivered ; it suffered tnroes 
till this blessed burden was egested, 1884 Health Exhib. 
Cat a l , 5 Alcohol, .undergoes no . . change when taken into 
the stomach, but is egested from the lungs and skin. 

II Egaffta (/d^e-sti), sb. pi. [L. egesta, netit. pi. 
of egestus, pa. pple. of egerfrei see prec.] Waste 
matters passed off from the body ; excreta. 


•fif Fo«n in AM. Comma*. II. ra8 An exact atten 
lion to the Ingesta and egesta would be conducive to re- 
covery. t8t| J. Rennie Alph. Angling 36 It feed* . . if 
may judge from Its egesta* upon . .slime or moistened cls> 
i86a Sir H. Holland Ess. Mod. Ckem. 448. 

BgOStlon (/djestjan). [ad. L. egestiJn-cm , 
noun of action f. egtrlre : see prec.] 

1 1 . gen. The action of discharging or emptying 
out. In quot. concr, Obs. 

c 1410 Paltad. on Hush, xi. 449 Now thai condhe her 
must egest ion [L.primo amne mustt spumantis egrsto) That 
wol with gipse her wynes medicyne. 

2 . Phys. The passing off of excreta from within 
the body ; opposed to ingestion. 

1670 Ray Proverbs (1768) 8 Why the naming of some Ex- 
crements of the body, or the egestfon of them is condemned 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. t. i. 3a These natural or 
involuntary exertions of Digestion, Egestion, Circulation 
1847-9 Todd Cyci. Ana/. IV. 439/1 Tne functions of cuch 
tion are more necessary to the maintainance of life than 
those of Ingestion. xM Bell tr. Gtgenbaner's Comp. 
A not. 84 The form of which is very varied, and which 
at times contains the orifice of egestion also. 

t b. spec. Evacuation of the bowels. Obs. 

1347 Bookde Brtv. Health xv. ia 'Ihev do defyle them 
selle other by urvn, or by egexllon, or both at once. 1478 
Banister Hist. Man v, 64 The Muscles, arc vnto egestion 
seruiceablc. 1608 Tomfii l Serpents 756 He which is stung 
by a scorpion . . is . . affected with . . a continual desire to 
egestion. 17x1 Last Distemp. I'om Whtgg 1, 5 Sliced, 
a . . Term in Hawking to signifie Egestion. 

+ 0. Occasionally used for ‘vomiting'. Obs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 3 Peter i. 30 The true history of 
Tonan, his swallowing and egestion by the whale. 1633 Hr 
Hall Hard Texts 383 By luke warm® water, the ntomAik 
is made apt to egestion. 

d. concr. Excrement, + vomit. 

1607 Topsrll Eourf. Beasts 483 The excrements of his 
[the ox's] belly and egestion or dung, for the amending and 
enriching of plowed lands. 1609 Hr. Barlow Artsii> Name- 
test CaDt. >00 The vnsauorie egestion of a filthy strong 
stomake. 1610 Banrough Meth. Physick 1. xvi. (1639) 2 s 
For the most part their egestions be liquid. i 6*6 Hobmih 
Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 334 To take wing .. like beetles 
from my egestions. 1671 Salmon Syn. And. 11. xlvi. 309 
The Egestion, soft, equal, yellow, is well digested. 

+ 8, The expulsion of a product of digestion, 
secretion, etc., from the organ producing it. Also 
concr. Obs. 

1643 Digby Nat . Bodies xxxv. (1658) 367 The arteries 
which lie fittest to receive theso sudden egestions of blood 
1696 Phillips, Egestion , the Expulsion of Meat, digested 
through the Pylorus or gate of the Stomach, to the rest of 
the Intestines. 17x3 in Kerrey. 17a* -1800 in Baili y. 

Egefttive (fdxeattv), a. [f. E. egat- face 
Egest v.) + -ive.j Pertaining to, or connected 
with, the process of egestion. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 111. vi. 376 'ihcyhnvr thr 
digestive, egestive, and other narl* of the Nutritive F acuity 
1834-6 Todd Cyd. Anat. I. 69/t Less activity is indicate! 
In the egextive than in the ingest ivc system. 1877 Huxi fy 
Anat. Zhv. An. i. 50 In the Porifera, the terminal aperture 
of the gastnea becomes the egestivc opening of the ndult 
+ Egeataosa, a Obs.—° [ad. late L. egest tt- 
osus , irreg. f. egestas poverty.] » Egestuouh. 

*775 Ash, Egvs/uose, poor, needy, 
f Ege:fttUO'0ity. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. *cges- 
tuositut-em , f. as prec.] Meaprcncss, poverty. 

1 6*6 Biount Glossogr. *7019 Bui. Apollo II. No. 64. 3/3 
Clothing the Egestuosity of your Matter with pompous 
Epithet*. 

tEg6‘0tUOU0, a. Obs.~° [see E<iK8TroHR.] 
Very poor and needy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr i7sx~xSoo in Bah rv. 1775 in Aaw. 

Egg (eg), sb. Forms: a. 1 6s, (6is), 2 aix, 
3-5 *y(e, 4-6 *y(e, 5 jey ; pi. i ftx'e ru, 4 
«y«r> 3-5 *y-> •!-, eyreu(e, 5 eyron, -oun. 
H- 4-7 eg, egge, (s eog, ege, hegge), 6- egg. 

[ Com. Tcut. : OK. pi. igru (whence the a. 
orms) *■ OS. ei (Ml)u,, Du. ei), OHG. ei, pi. 
eigir (MHG. ei, mod.G. ei, d 1 . eier), ON. egg, 
Goth. *addjis (Crim. Goth. 10th c. ada) OTeut. 
*ajtoz- neut. The £. forms are from the ON. egg. 

The connexion of the Teut. word with its WArvan 
synonym*, Gr. id>v, L. Ovum, OS 1 . jaje, Ir. og , is probable, 
but has not yet been demonstrated.] 

1 . The (more or less) spheroidal body produced 
by the female of birds and other animal species, 
and containing the germ of a new individual, 
enclosed within a shell or firm membrane. Addle, 
Wind egg : see those words. 

a tooo Boeth. Metr. xx. 169 On sere bid gioleta on mid- 
dan. c 100© Sax. Leechd. II. 156 Wip bon bk h «r ne weaxe 
icmettan acxm gemm. a itag Ancr. R. 66 KumeS he coue 
. .& reuefl hire hire eiren. c ijeo K. A Us. a 68 A faukon . . 
An ay he laide . . That feol tne kyng Phelip nygh. 1377 
Langi^ P. PI. B. xi. 343 Many other briddes rfudden . . 
her egges . . In marcys. t|Ba Wvcur Isa. lix. 5 The eiren 
of edderes thei to brcckcn. c 1440 Gesta Rotn. xxviii. 106 
(Harl. MS.) Anohere blrde . . lanorithe . . to infecte hir next 
or hir eyren. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Aija, To speke of 
hawkis fro an eeg to thei be habull to be takene. 1435 
Covkrdale Job xxxix. 1 3 The Estrich. . when he hath layed 
hi* egcres vpon the grounde, he bredeth them in the dust. 
t6ei Shako. Jul. C. it. L 3a Thinke him as a Ser- 
pents egge. 1647 S. Purchao Pol. Flytng-Int. 48 Im- 
properly that is an egg out of the whole whereof a living 
creature i* bred, as the eggs of Spiders, Ants, Flies. 1747 
Gould Eng. Ants 3a A Queen . . in a Box . . will in a few 
Days deposit some Eggs, unless she had laid before you 
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took her. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 339 The 
numerous brood of [turtle*’| egg » are. .buried in the warm 
bands of the shore. 1851 Carpkn i kb Man. Phys. 9$ The 
eggs of the Slug, when dried up by the sun or by artificial 
heat . . are found not to have lost their fertility. 

b. spec. An egg of a domestic fowl as an article 
of food. 

805-31 Chart. Unvulf in Sweet O. E. Texts 444 fcif bit 
Sonne fcstend*^ *ue, selle mon unege csesu and tikes and 
burran and icgcra. c zoo o Sax. Leechd. II. 103 Smire mid 
irges geolcan. c 1000 Ag s. Gosp. Luke xi. ia gif he bit 
leg (< 1160 Hatton aigl segst hu rased he him scorpionem. 

I *97 K. Gi.our. Chron. (Rolls) 8334 Vor aney tueie sstlltn- 
ges wel vawc bo hit bo^te. c 1300 K. Alis. 4719 Men to 
htrom threowc dnt and dongc, With foule ayren. c 1400 
Mai ndkv. v. 49 Thidre bryngen Wommen . here Eyren of 
llenties, of Gres & of Dokcs. r 1400 Rowland 4 O. 222 
The lawes of Cristyantc ne are noghte worthc ane aye. 
c 1400 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 58a Wol thou . . eyron grete tnai 
Icggc? 1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol., What sholde a man 
in inysc dayes now wryte, egges or eyren, ccrtaynly it is 
harde to playsc every man. 1530 Prefer Uyaloge (1863) o 
So L it not worthc a rotten aye. 1508 Shake, j Hen. IV, 

II 1. 64 They are vp already, und call for Egges and Butter. 
1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 5a Goose-eggcs 
.ire loathing 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. it. 148 Con* 
strain’d to . . keep Lent with Biskct and hard Eggs only. 
173a Arbutmnot Rules 0/ Diet 255 Eggs are perhaps the. . 
most nourishing .. of all animal Food. xfoo Man. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xv. 137 Give them to this fellow ; he'll put 
them down as if they were eggs, now. 1870 Farrar St. 
Paul (1883) 46 Was it . .worth . .discussion, .whether an egg 
laid on a festival might or might not be eaten f 


laid on a festival might or might not be eaten T 

2. fig, That which contains the germ of any- 
thing ; generally in a bad sense. Also in phrase, 
7 b crush in the egg. 

1645 Tomdks A nthrofol . 8 This was the egge out of which 
their contentions were natched. 1649 G. Daniel Tnnanh . 
Hen , IV. cccxlvm, Soe Power ol Warre From the first 
Egge of Lil>ertie, out-Creepes A fatal! Serpent. 1689 A /cl. 
Rati. Walker's Acc. 91 The Rebellion, .had not been either 
prevented or crush’d in the Egg. 

b. Applied contemptuously to a young person. 
160$ Shaks. Mach. rv. ii. 83 What you Egge ? Yomr fry 
of Treachery. 1835 K. Elliott Taurassaes iv. iv. Wks. 
ill. 37a Who would suspect a boy? Who hir'd thceT Egg 1 

3. Applied to anything that resembles an egg 
in shape or appearance. So + 7o turn up the 
eggs (i. e. the whites) of ones eyes. 

1589 1 ’uttknham E*ig. Poesie (Arb.) 105 The egge or 
figure ouall. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 89 The 
eggs of their cies are at their highest elevation, a 1637 
B. Jonson (R.) A puritan poacht, That used to turn up the 
*88* of hi* eyes, a 1691 IIoylk (I.) There was taken a 
great glass-bubble with a long neck, such a* chemist* are 
wont to call a philosophical egg. 

4. Phrases : A had egg (colloq.) : a person or a 
scheme that disappoints expectation. + Egg and 
bird : in youth and maturity, from beginning to 
end, first and last. To break the egg tn any My s 
pocket ; to spoil his plan. + 7o fake eggs for 
money : to be put off with something worthless. 
7b have eggs on the spit ; to have business in hand. 
7b tread upon eggs : to walk warily, as on deli- 
cate ground ,* + ( To be) with egg : (to be) ready to 
lay ; also fig. f 7b come in with five eggs ; to 
break in fussily with an idle story; more fully, 
Five eggs a penny , and four of them addle. 

154a Udall Rrasm. Apoph. 27a Persons* comyng in with 
their fiuc egge*, how that Sylla had geuen oucr hi* office 
of Dictnture, 1551 Robinson tr. More s Utop. (Arb.) *6 
An other commeth in with his fiuc egge*. 1598 B. 
Ionson Rv. Man in Hum. hi. iii, I have eggs on the spit ; 

I cannot go yet, sir. 16x1 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 161 Mine 
honest Friend Will you take Egge* for Money ? 1670 
G H. Hist Cardinals 11. 1. 130 Contented to take Egg* 
(a* it were) for their money. x?ii Vtnd. Sacher>ersll A luj, 

I have been such a profligate Liver, Egg, and Bird. 1733 
P. Drake Grotto {title-page), Apollo's. .Grotto makes them 
(Witts] all with egg. a 1734 North Exam. 324 This very 
circumstance . . broke the egg . . in the Pocket* of the 
Whigs, a 1734 — Ld Guilford (1808) I. 345 (D.) This gave 
him occasion . . to find if any slip had been made (for he 
all along trod upon egg*). 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 37 
Very like that of a Female Bee, Wasp, or Queen Ant, 
when not with Egg. 1864 A thenssum 559/t * A bad egg 
. . a fellow who had not proved to be as good as his riro* 
mise. 1884 Black Jud. Shaks. xiii. in Harper's Mag. May 
954/2, I have other eggs on the spit. 

b. In many proverbial phrase* of obvious mean- 
ing ; also, As sure as eggs is eggs ; hence. As safe 
as eggs (in same sense). Teach your grandmother 
to suck eggs : said to those who presume to offer 
advice to others who arc more experienced. To 
have all your eggs in one basket : to risk all one’s 
property on a single venture. 

159s Shaks. Rom, 4- Jut. ml i. 36 Thy head is as full of 
ouarrel*, as an egge is full of meat. >6o6 Bryskktt Cw. 
Life 5 Critiques that spend their eye* to find a haire vpon 
an egge. x6eo Shelton Quix. III. vii, The Hen fays 


as well upon one Egg as many, a 1810 B a bi noton Whs. 
(1622) To be wonne with the egg and lost with the 
shell, is a great mconstancie. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. 
ii. 130 We are Almost as like as Egges. 1638 Chilungw. 
Rslig. Prot . 1. ii. 8 160 117 They arc as like your own, as 
an egge to an egge a 163s G. Hkrbrrt yacula Prod. 
(*640) 9 ai He that steals an egg, will steal an ox. 1899 
B E. Dtct. Cant. Crrtv, A* sure as Eggs be Eggs. *707 
I Strvfns tr. Qua* do's Com . Whs. (1709) 348 You would 
have me teach my Grandamc to suck Eggs. 1777 Sheridan 
T np Scarh. Iu. iv ( A* full of good-nature as an egg 's full 
of meat. 18x7 Hughes Tom Brown 11. vi, I shall come 
out bottom of the form a* sure a* eggs is eggs. 1871 M. 


Collins Mrq. f Mirth. III. iv. 114 We've got the Derby 
and Leger this next year as safe as eggs. 

II. Comb. 

5. In Plant-names : Eggs and Bacon , Eggs and 
Butter , Eggs and Col/ops ; popular names for 
several plants, esp. Linaria vulgaris, the Field 
Snap-dragon or Toad- flax. 

Britten & Holl. P/ant-n ., Eggs and Bacon. From 
the two shades of yellow in the flower. 2 Linaria vul- 
garis , Mill.; a Lotus comiculatus. Eggs and Butter, 
Linaria vulgaris, Mill. Eggs and CoTlops, Linaria 
vulgaris , Mill. ; a Ranunculus acris , L. 

8 . General comb.: a. attributive, as egg- ball, 
- basket , -cup, - pie, -sauce,- spoon, - stall , -state, - tongs , 
-yelk or -yolk. 

1869 Baton's Househ. Management aoi ^Egg- balls for 
Soups and Made Dishes. *870 F. Wilson Cn. Linda/. 
108 The font , . is of an "egg-cup form. 1869 Baton’s 
Househ. Management 858 Silver or plated "cgg-di*hea arc 
now very much used, a 159s Greene Fr. Bacon (1861) 174 
When *cgg-pic»grow on apple-trees, then will thy grey mare 
prove a bag-piper. 2834 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Gt. Eater 
Kent ia It is welcome, whether it bee sawsedge or cuxturd 
br egge-pye. c 1685 in Dk. Liuckhm’s Whs. (1705) II. 48 
She .neatly dish'd it up with "Egg-sauce. i8a8 Macaulay 
Hal lam v Ess. (1865) 1 . 80/a Judgments only to be averted 
by salt -fish and egg-sauce. 1814-9 Landok l mag. Conv. 
(1846) 1 . 27 3 Those wl»o kept # egg*stalls and fish-stalls cursed 
him and removed them. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 38 The 
Continuance of Ants in the "Egg State is somewhat pre- 
carious. >868 Q. Rev. 3<4 These * colifichet* ' are made 
principally of the "egg.yclk. 

b. objective, as egg-eating vbl. sb. and ppl. adj.; 
-hunter, - laying vbl. sb. and ppl. adj., - monger , 
also, egg-beater, -boiler, - detector , -poacher, - tester , 
-timer, appliances and implements used for or in 
beating, boiling, etc., eggs. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. no/a Patent *Egg Beaters. 
2836 T. Hook G. Gurney 1 . iii. 83 # Egg-cating and 
prawn-picking are not delicate performances. 288a A. 
Hepburn in Proc. Benu. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 503 The 
egg -eating birds kept the wood pigeon within very mode- 
rate bounds. 2850 Kane Arct. RxpL II. xxvi. 365 Our 
* e £g'huntcrs found it difficult to keep their feet. 1752 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. lxi. 186 Like a goose in the 
agonic* of *egg-layinjp *876 Shadwki.l Virtuoso ill, All 
oviparous or cjuplaying creature*. 2884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. j>o/a *Egg Poachers. Ibid. 25/1 Microscopes, 

* Egg Testers, Lamps, etc. Ibid. 112/2 An assortment of 

* Egg . . Timer*, etc. 

c. similative, as egg-bald, -like, - oblong , - shaped , 
adjs. ; tgg fashion adv. 

1877 Tennyson Harold v. i, But If thou [the raonkl blurt 
thy curse among our folk. .1 may give that ^egg-bald head 
The tap that silence*. 270a Lend. Gas. No. 3819/8 Three 
Diamonds . . two of them pretty large cut *Egg-fashion. 
2599 T. M[oufet] S/llnvormes >8 *Egg-like [marginal glois 
or oval ]. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 742/3 The bones 

of the cranium . . concur in the production of an egg-like 
cavity. 2857 Wood Com. Objects Sea Shore 50 Some of 
them have anything but an egg-likc aspect. 285a Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 16 A small oval face, .with an egg-nice line 
of cheek and chin. 2776 Withering Bot . Arrangem. 
(1796) I. >55 Seed single, # egg-oblong. 27 66 Baker in 
Phtl. Trans. LV 1 . 186 The seeds *cgg-sha)>ed, one or two 
strongly adhering to the calyx. x845Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 370 Ceylon is egg shaped. 

7. Special comb. : egg and anchor, egg and 
dart, egg and tongue (mouldings), varieties of 
the Echinus, produced by the alternation of ver- 
tical with egg-shaped ornaments: see Echinus 3 
and quots. there given ; egg-apple, the fruit of 
the Egg-plant ( Solanum Melongctid ) ; egg-bag, 
(a.) the ovary ; (A) ** egg- case ; egg-berry (see 

J iuot.) ; egg-bird, a species of tern (Hydroche- 
idon fuliginosum) common in the West Indies, 
where its eggs are collected for use as food ; egg- 
binding, the condition or disease of a fowl that is 
egg-bound ; egg-born a., produced from an egg ; 
egg-bound ppl. a., said of fowls suffering from 
weakness or disease, so that they are unable to expel 
their eggs ; egg-breaker (see quot.) ; egg-oase 
(see quot.) ; egg-cell, the cell or germ from which 
an egg or a living animal is subsequently developed ; 
egg-obeese (see quot.) ; egg-chinned ppl. a , 

? double-chinned, or having an eggshaped chin; 
egg-oluater ** egg-case ; egg-ooal, coal broken into 
pieces the size of an egg ; egg-oovering, the ex- 
ternal membrane of an insect’s egg ; egg-danoe, 
a dance blindfold among eggs; fig. an intricate 
and difficult task ; egg-flip ** Egg-nog ; egg-form, 
on ellipse ; + egg-firaise, a pancake ; f egg-try, 
z oosperms, semen of the male; cf. Fby ; egg- 
full a., as full as an egg is of meat ; egg- glass, 
(a.) a glass for holding an egg ; (b.) a sand-glass 
in which the nmning of the sand indicates the 
time during which an egg should be boiled 5 egg- 
bole (see quot.); + egg-hot, * a hot drink made of 
beer, eggs, sugar, and nutmeg* (Berks* Gloss. 
E. D. S.) ; egg-life (see quot.) ; egg(e)-man, a 
collector of (wild fowls’) eggs; + egg-neat — egg- 
case ; + egg-pea, an old variety of garden pea; 
egg-peg, the sloe; egg-plum, an egg-shaped 
plum, generally of a light yellow colour; egg- 
pop ( U.S.), ? ; egg-poseet * egg-flip ; egg-pouch, 


egg-M*o» egg-case ; egg- Saturday, the Saturday 
before Shrove Tuesday (Nares); egg-alioe, a 
kitchen utensil for removing omelets or fried eggs 
from the pan; egg-spoon, (a.) a spoon used in 
eating eggs ; (b.) (see quot.) ; f egg-starch a*, ? ; 
egg-stone -Oolite; egg-sucker (see quot.); egg- 
S unday , the Sunday before Shrovc-Tuesday ; egg- 
trot -» egg-wife's trot ; egg-urchin, the popular 
name of one or more species of Echinus; egg- 
whisk, an utensil for beating eggs to a froth; 
f egg-wife, a woman who offers eggs for sale; 
hence egg- wife’s trot, the pace at which an egg- 
wife would ride to market. 

2752 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The profile or contour of the 
echinus, is enriched with *cggs and anchors, alternately 
placed. 2872 Miss Br addon Levels xxxii. 257 A house 
glorified witnin by *egg-and-dart mouldings. 1774 Goldsm . 
Nat. Hist. VI. 253 From this ovary, or *eggbag, as it 
i* vulgarly called, the fish's egg* drop one by one Into 
the womb. t8ss Edtn. Rev. XXXvII. >37 Thus also 
spiders carry out about their nebt or egg-bag. *878 Ban - 
ten & Holl. Plant -n, t * Egg-berry, Prunus Padus L. Cf. 
Hcckberry. 2697 Dampikk Voy. (1729) I. 54 Small grey 
Fowls no bigger than a Black-bird, yet lay Eggs bigger 
than a Magpy's; and they are therefore by Privateers 
called # Egg.burds. 2771-84 Cook Voy. (2700) IV. 1362 
Upon the shore were .. some egg birds. z88a B a soar 15 
Feb. 175 My queries as to *egg>binding .. my hen bud- 
gerigar died "egg-bound, a 2632 Drayton Elegies , Lady 
Aston's Departure , Lcda’s brood, Jove’s # egg-t»orn issue 
smile upon the flood 1 277a Forster in Phtl. Trans. 

LX II. 422 A sort of Gull, called *Egg-breakers, by the 
natives. 2847 Carpenter Zool. 755 The female* [Spiders] 
lay their eggs in these tubes; inclosing them in a silken 
cocoon, or ^egg-case, which they carry about with them 
when they go to hunt. 2880 Lankester Degen. 20 A 
.structureless particle . . thrown off from its parent . . known 
as the "egg-cell. 2879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I. vi. 121 
The human egg-cell is. .not essentially different from those 
of other Mammals. 2784-2825 A. Young Ann. Agrtc. 
XXXVIII. 504 (E. D. S.) Farmers, .make *egg cheeses., 
by putting five yolks of egg* to every pound of curd. 2615 
B. J onson Staple of N. iv. i, My *egg-chin'd laureate here 
269a Ray Phys.-Theol. Disc . iv. (1732) 40 Ovary or "Egg- 
cluster. 2857 Wood Com. Objects Sea Shore 5a The egg- 
cluster from which the sketch was taken. 2881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss . *Egg - Coal, Pennsylvania. 2835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 270/1 The young.. swim about.. the instant 
that they are liberated from the "egg -coverings. 2802 
Strutt Sports 4 Past. 111. v. 172 The "egg-dancc .. was 
common enough about thirty years back. x88a Society 18 
Nov. 20/a The slip is very excusable, forjt is an egg-dance. 
2872 Naphkvs Pm>. 4 Cure Dis. 11. iii. 487 Some con- 
centrated liquid nourishment, as a few spoonsful of "egc- 
flip or beef-tea. *552 Recokdr Pathw % Knowl. 1. Def., It 
is lyke a circle that were brused . . whiche forme Geome- 
tricians dooe call an "egge forme. 2692 W. Robertson 
Fhtaxeol. Gen . 333 An "egg-fraise. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
4 Setv. 134 An egg . . that sprang from the impetus of 
the tread, tne Harvey -antang, or contagion and *egg-fry 
of Kerckring and do Graaf. 2839 Bailey Rest us xxvii. 
(1848) 324 , 1 am "egg -full of life. 2867 Emerson Lett. 4 
Soc. Aims , Culture Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 227 No more a 
measure of time than an hour-glass or an "egg.glass. x88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss.. # Egg-hole (Derby), a notch cut in 
the wall of a lode to hold the end of a stem pci. 2796 Lamb 
in Lett. (1849) 25, I have been drinking "eeg-hot and smok- 
ing Oronooko. 2879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man Li. xa " Egg- 
life or embryo-life within the egg-membranes. 2886 E. C. 
Dawson Bp. Hannington viii. (2887) 107 The enthusiastic 
"eggsman . . scrambled up again with the contents of three 
nest* in his pockets. 1704 A. van Leruwenhoek in Phil. 
Trans. XXV, 1620, I saw exceeding small ones still re- 
maining in the Ovarium or * Egg-nest. 1744 Notes 4 Ob*en>. 
Tussers Hnsb. 19 Runcival Pease . . in their room arc 
aot the "Egg-pea, the Sugar-pea, etc. 2878 Britten & 
Holl. Plant-n ., *Eeg-pcg Bushes, Prunus sfinosa L. 
2859 All V. Round No. 1. >7 The persiman is like a large 
"egg-plum. i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Break/. -t. i. 
(Paterson) 6 Water to make "egg-pop with, 183a Honk 
Vear-bk. 9 Jan. 61 "Egg -posset, alias Egg-flip, other- 
wise . . * rum booze ’. 2816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 72 
The only insects . . known to spin an "egg-pouch like tne 
spider* are the hydrophili. a kind of water beetle. 18*7 
Wood Com. Objects Sea Snore so All the "egg-sacs would 
have been found empty. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 11. ii. 368 
They [the Gregarinsc] nave been described under a variety 
of titles, such as worm-nodules, egg-sacs, etc. 1607 Chr. 
Prince in Mi sc. Ant.Angl. (>8x6) 68 On the sixt of feb- 
ruary, beeing "egge satterday, it pleased some gentlemen 
schollers in tne towne to make a dauncing night of it . . the 
next Tuesday following beeing shrovetuesoay. 1670 Sir 
R. Baker Theatr. Tri . 37 One trick which he.. seems to 
have learned . . from Egge- Saturday in Oxford, to make 
diversity of meats with diversity of dressing. 1796 Mrs. 
G laser Cookery xiv. 238 Fry them brown in fresh butter ; 
then take them out with an "egg slice. 1886 E. C Dawson 
Bp. Hannington viii. (2887) 107 I*he egg hunter arms him- 
self with an instrument called an "egg-spoon, like a tiny 
landing-net, at the end of a long, light rod. 1890 Taylor 
Workes (N.j Whose calves "cg-starch may in some sort be 
taken As if they had been hang'd to smoake like bacon. 
sSaa G. Young Geol. Surv. Yorksh. Coast (2828) 68 This 
rock is called oolite, or "egg-stone, ci 86a Ld. Brougham 
in Circ. Sc. I. fntrod. Disc, as A bird caned the Toucan, 
or "Egg-tucker, which chiefly feeds on the eggs found in 
. . nests, 1843 Embleton in Proe. Berw. Nat. Club II. 
No. 12, 51 E. Sphmra . — Comnson m Egr Urchin. E. miliaria. 
— Purple-tipped Egg Urchin, 2659 H. H. Burnel P tutus 
Cub, A Bawd, a scolding "EggwUe. 

Bfg (eg), [a. ON. tggja (Da. tggt), - 

Edoi v. 1 } 

X, tracts. To incite, encourage, urge on ; to pro- 
voke, tempt Cf. Edob v , 1 Const (+/i7)j to, unto 
(an action, enterprise, etc.). Ohs. exc. at in 2 , 
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on to 
(1876) 


c smb Trtn Coll. Horn. 193 Alta f*e dcuel him io eggede. 
c 1130 Mali Meid. 3, & eggeS )>e to brudlac. 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 378 Pe clergi of Scotland egged )wr 
kyng Jon. c 1390 Will, PaUme 1130 He sent enuiously 
to pemperour and egged him *wi)>e bi a certayne day 
bataile to a bide, c 1386 Chaucer Pert. T. T Bos J^ei 
eggen or consenten to J»e sinne bien partiners of pe slnne. 
c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 136 Eggyn, or entycyn to doon well 
or yvele [P. eggen, or utyre to gode or yll), incito, pro* 
voco. *So® Barclay Sky/ 0/ Folys 141 b, He shall haue 
frendcs and felawys at honde, To egge him forward© vnto 
vnhappynes. 1913 Douglas cEneis v. viii. 17 Thai foync 
at vtnir, and eggis to bargane. 1J67-87 Fox* A. 4- M. 
(1506) 399/x Especially being egged., by his brethren 
taking it to stomach, aim} H. Smith Whs. (1866-7) I. 
379 A man which sharpens his enemy with taunts, when he 
would egg him to fight 1598 Grbnewky Tacit us* Ann. 
1. xl. (1622) sz The like occasion egged him to the like 
cruelty against Semp. Gracchus. *605 Manlry Grot ih s' 
Low-C* Warn 93 Their suspicions egged them to cruelty. 

2 . with on. Const, to, etc. 

*556 Drawt Horae e* Sat. v. Db, He egge them on to 
speake some thvng, whiche spoken may repent them. 1394 
Carkw Huartes Exam. Wits iv. (1590) 4s Sibils and Bac- 
chants. .men think are egged on by some diuine inspiration, 
sda* H. More Song 0/ Soul r. nr. xxxii, That foregoing 
light That egs us on ’cording to what we have liven. 1691 
Wood A th. Ox oh. 11 . 338 Mathew Hazard [was] a main 
Incendiary in the Rebellion, violently egged on by his 
wife. *705 Stanhope Para/hr. II. 357 Thus they egg 
Men on to old Age . . till they learn too late. 1747 Cartf. 
Hist. Eng. I. 31 Everything conspired to . . egg them 
the undertaking. s8$a Thackeray Esmond tr. x. 

307 Schemers and flatterers would egg him on. 

Egg (eg), v . 2 [f. the sb.] tratts. a. In comb. 
To egg and crumb : to cover with yolk of egg and 
crumbs, b. To pelt with (rotten) eggs. o. intr. 
To collect (wild fowls') eggs. 

*833 Marry at P. Simple i, ‘They be all hegged and 
crumoed.’ 1857 Baltimore Sun 1 Aug. (Bartlett) The 
abolition editor of the Newport News, was egged out of 
Alexandria . . on Monday. 1864 Mrs. If. Wood Tret*. 
Hold III. ix. 131 To see a sweetbread egged and crumlied. 
1883 Har/ePs Mag. Oct. 806/1 An Iowa poet has been 
egged by the populace. 1887 K. C. Dawson Bp. Hanning - 
ton viii. xo6 They . . fished, egged . . and explored to their 
heart’s content. 

Egge, obs. var. of Edgk sb. and v . 1 
Egged (egd),///. a, [f. Ego sb. + -bd.] Mixed 
with egg. 

1833 T . Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. v. 107 Directions about 
eggea-wine. 

+ Egger, sbA Obs . Also 6 eggar. [f. Egg v\ 
+ -ek.J One who urges on or incites ; an insti- 
gator. Also egger on. 

i«o8 Barret Theor. Warresw. i. no, I wish the ill yearc 
to his Kggars and setters on. x6o< A nstv. Supposed Disarv. 
Romish Dcntr . 37 The eggers and instruments of all those 
slaughters. 1693 W. Robertson Phrascol. Gen. 534 An 
egger on, im/utsor. 

Egger sb . 2 [f. Egg z*.a + -EB.] One 

who collects (wild fowls’) eggs. 

1875 Bp. Hannington in Dawson Li/e ( 1887) viii, 109 And 
to the eggers of this isle The emu’s egg she shows. 

Egger (e’g^Ji), sb .3 Also eggar. [app. f. Egg 
sb. + -eh ; sec quot. 1 720.] A collector’s name for 
various species of moths, esp, the Oak Egger- moth 
(Bom by x quercus). 

? 1705 B. Wilkes Bowles New Collation Engl. Moths 
Plate I, The Great Egger Moth, itm Ai bin Nat. Hist. 
Insects , Descr. PI. xviii. It spun itself. .a britlc brown Case 
b , in form of an Egjg, like Caterpillar a in the next plate j 
for which reason they arc called by some the great and 
small Egger. 1773 M. Harris Eng. Lepid. 3t. 1859 

W. Coleman Woodlands (i86a) 89 The caterpillar of that 
fine large insect, the Oak Eggcr-moth, is said to feed on the 
leaves of the Heath. s86o E. Newman Nat. Hist. Bnt . 
Moths si The Pale Oak Eggar ( Trichiura crateegT ) ; the 
Small Eggar (Eriogaster lanestris)\ the Oak Eggar {Bom- 
by x quercus ) ; the Gross Eggar {Bomby x tri/olti). 1884 
Pall Matt G. xa Aug. 3/ a An oak-egger has been seen in 
Hyde Park. 

Egging (e’giij), vbl. jnM [f. Egg vA + -ing L] 
An urging forward, incitement, instigation. Also 
egging fonvard or on. 

c z*oo Trin. Coll . Horn. 197 pat heued hat lob helede wiff 
he dcules eginge was his rihte bileue. a 1300 Cursor M. 
7306 HU [Samson’s] wijf wald noght fin Tnoru egging of 
his wiherwin. 01400 Oc Ionian 688 Selle hem noght For 
no eggenges. igsi Old City Acc. Bk. Archmol. XLIII, A 
fyne lost by John Stone for eggyng of an other mannes ap- 
prentice from his maistre xxa. 1969 Haward Eutrofius 
vu. 63 Antonius began a greate duill warre through the. . 
egging forward of his wife Cleopatra. 1998 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence* s Hecyra 11. 1 , They have married by your egging 
on. a 1639 Cleveland Whs. (1687) 370 How curst an egging 
. .do these unwily Dances bring. 1875 A. R. Hops School • 
boy Fr, 90 He needed very little egging on, to talk nonsense. 

E*ffging% vbl. sb . 2 If. Ego v . 2 + -ihgI.] The 
action of collecting (wild fowls’) eggs; also attrib. 

'r 11. isThe unholy trade 
Dawson Bp . 
L in the height 

of the egging season. 

Eggler (e*glw). dial, [f. Ego sb., ? abet pedlar 
or higgler .] An egg-dealer and poulterer. 

1791c****! ' w J 

Weavers 4 

But his cL- ^ . . , 

used to buy Mgs and forward them in large quantities to 
England, smi Daily Hews 11 Nov. 6/8 They do not even 
eat the eggs, but sell them to an 'eggler'. 1881 Su//, 
Oxford Gcoet., Eggler, a poulterer, 


Bgglot (e’glet). nonce-wd. [f. Eoo sb. + -lkt.] 
A small egg. 

*«3 Corn*: Mag , On being * Pitied \ The sight of thos* 
addled eaglets [pills] lying in their cardboard nest. 

S’MilSg, vbl. sb. Sc. [f. Egg sb. after Eou- 
lkh J The ousi ness of an eggler. 

*••* J. Younger A utobiog, ix, 90 Try the cggling or 
cadaering. 

t£’ggmint. Obs. {f. Ego v. + -mknt; an 
early example of the addition of -mknt to ah Eng. 
vb.] Incitement, instigation. 

C1340 Cursor M. 35733 (rairf.) Wc synne J>orou camentof 
per pre. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Lauvs T. 744 Thurgh 
wommannes eggement Manky ndc was lorn, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 136 Egment, or stcrynge, imitamentum. 

Egg»llOg(g (e’g-npg). Also ( rarely ) egg- 
noggy. [b Ego + Nog strong ale.] A drink in 
which the white and yolk of eggs are stirred up 
with hot beer, cider, wine, or spirits. 

i8a$ Bro. Jonathan I. 356 The egg nog had gone about 
rather freely. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Yoy. Texas il. 
179 Followed by tne production of a tumbler of egg-noggy. 
1833 Kank Grtnnell Exp. xlvi. (1856) 438 And made an 
rgg.nogg of eider eggs. 187a Cohen Dis. Throat 91, 1 
would rely chiefly on egg-nog, beef essence, and quinine. 

E'ffg-plant. A popular name for the Solanum 
esctsletUum , originally given to the white-fruited 
variety, but afterwards extended to that which 
bears the purple fruit or Aubergine. 

*767 J. Abercrombie Ev. Man tnvn Card . (1803) 10a The 
choicest kinds [of tender annuals] arc the double balsams. . 
ice-plant, egg-plant, etc. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Hot. 
xvi. aoa When this [its fruit] is white it has the name of 
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purple-fruited egg-plant, and the white-fruited egg-plant. 

Efggritte, obs. form of Eghkt. 

E‘gg-fhell. [f. Egg sb. + Shell.] The shell 
or external calcareous covering of an egg ; often 
as a type of worthlessness or 01 fragility. 

1 1300 A". Alls. 577 He fondith to creopc. Ageyn into the 
ay-schcllc. *471 Kiplky Compl. Ale A. viii. in Ashm. (1652) 
17 1 Fro Eggshells calcynyd. 196a J. Heywood Prov A 
r.pigr. (1867) 36, I gat not so murhe. . As. .a poore egshelf. 
*599 H. Buttes Diet's Dry Din To Rdr,, I haue put into 
a by-dish (like Eg-shellex in a Saucer) what worthily may 
breed offence, a 1618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari . 57 Without 
the Kings acceptation, both the publieke and priuate ud- 
uices be out as emptie Egg-shels. 1799 Hatchett in Phil. 
Trans. I.XXXIX. 338 Tne carbonate of lime exceeds in 
quantity the phosphate . . in the egg shell* of birds, 1859 
Todd Cyct. Anal. V. 63/1 The pores of the egg-shell may 
bo easily stopped by any.. oily matter. 1899 Tennyson 
Enid 1313 He. .babbled. .How Enid never, cared a broken 
egK-shell for her lord. 

b. attrib,, chiefly stmt /alive. Egg-shell china : 
a porcelain ware of extreme thinness and delicacy. 

1835 Willis Pern tilings II. xlv. 52 We. stepping into an 
eggshell caique, crossed the Golden Horn. z8oo Emerson 
Cond. Life vii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 434 We come out of our 
egg-shell existence. 1861 C. P. Hodgson Rest'd. Japan 31 
Fragile and sweetly prettv little egg-shell porcelain cups. 
1887 Times it Aug. 13/2 The egg-shell sides of the Mercury. 
Hence Bgtf*halL>rul f as a measure of quantity. 

* “5 ful of good 


1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 29 An eye-achcllc 
hrennynge water. 1970 Langiiam Card. Health (1633) 73 
Drink an egshclfull ot tne iuiie of Betony. 1746 Berkeley 
See. Let. Par -water 8 14 An egg-shell full of tar. *758 J, S. 
Le Dran’s ObseriK Surg. (1771) 247 , 1 found about an Egg- 
Shell full of purulent Scrosity. 

Eggy (c 4 gi)» [f- Egg + -y.] a. Full of eggs, 

abounding in eggs. b. Marked with stains of egg. 

1709 Rambl. Fuddle-Caps 7 So Eggy withal, that a man 
would have Sworn, He had just in the Pill’ry been taking a 
Turn 

XSghe, obs. form of Eye. 

Egir, obs. form of Eageh, a. 

Egistment, var. of Agistment. 

168* J. W. Syst.Agrie. 325, Egistments , cattle taken in to 
graze or be fed by the week or month. 

Effiandolar a. Bot. [f. K- 

prej.l + Glandui.ar.] That ha* no glands. 

1^70 J. D. Hooker Student's Flora ai MattUiola incana 


. .pod eglandular. 

Sglandnlo 


Lose (&'ia.* , ndb7l<7ug), a. Bot. [f. K- 
prtf . 8 + Glandulose.] = prec. 

1876 Hulm* Wild Flowers I. Summary 15 Leaves pin- 
nate, eglandulose, slightly hairy. 

Egl&ntins 1 (e*glfintain, -tin). Forms: 4-6 
eglentine, (6 eggletyne), 7- eglantine, [a. F. 
Iglantine ( « Pr. aiglentina ), f. OF. aiglent of same 
meaning, prob. repr. Lat. type +aculentus prickly, 
f, acu-s needle + dent us suffix, as in virudentus, 
lucudentus ; cf. aculcus sting, prickle.] 

1 . The Sweet-briar ; also attrib . 

ciaoo Maundev. ii. 14 There he was crooned with Eglan- 
tier [v.r. EglentineL 1551 Turner Herbal 1. N vj a. The 
eglentine is much like the common brere but the lcuett are 
swete and pleasant to smel to. itte Shams. Mids. N. 11. i. 
tea Quite ouer-cannoped with. .Eumtine. <688 R. Holme 
Armoury ti. 62/3 The Eglantine Rose is the Sweet brier 
Rose. <11763 Shrnstone Odes (176O xsa Nor spare the 
sweet-leafi eglantine. x8so Keats Isabella xxiv, Ere the 
hot sun count His dewy rosary on the eglantine. t88a Miss 
Braddom Mount- Royal II. iv. 8a Hedges filled with honey- 
suckle and eglantine. 

U 2 . By Milton possibly taken for : The honey- 
suckle. 


163s Mu ton L* Allegro 48 Through the sweetbriar or the 
vine, Or the twisted eglantine. 

B’glaatin* 2 . (See auot) 

1774 Golds m. Nat. Hist. (t86a' I. vi. 31 Eglantine, a stone 
of tne hardness and grain of marble. 

Bglitm (eglitb i). Obs. exc. Poet. Forms . 
5 eglantere, 4-5 eglentor, -ier. fa. OF. esglan- 
tier, aiglantier (mod.F. Iglantter), f. eugiant (see 
Eglantink I) + -ier, at in ros-ier rose-tree, etc.] 
« Eglantink 1. 

**387 Smon. Bart hoi. (Anecd. Oxon.) 13 Bedegar e»t 
nodus ronie alba hilveatris, vulgar! nomine, eglentor. 1499 
Test. Ebor. (1855) II. aa6 Ij gilt peces with ij loyerkul* 
with treilet of eglenters. 41900 Flower 4 Esaf viii, The 
hegge. . With sicamour was set and eglatere. Ibid, x ii, I . 
Thought suddenly I felt so swete an air Of the Eglaut&re. 
1830 T knnvhon Dirge 33 The woodbine and eglatere Drip 
sweeter dews tlian traitor’s tear. 

Stole, obs. form of Eagle. 

tSgle ohe, a. Obs. [app. repr. or f. OK. 
aghrea , aglxtea, sb , cruel person, fierce warrior, 1 
aghic misery, sharp conflict ; of uncertain origin.] 
? Valiant. 

a Prov. Allfrtd in O. E. Mm. 103 Knvhtcs egtechc. 

I 40a Slci^e men 


ixoo Magdalena in Saints' Lives (1887 
ana eglerne . . Luntnier nou]x* to mi spcche 


c 1300 in K. 


Gloiic. (Rolls) Append. XX. 125 pc* lefdi [ the*” empress 
Matilda] was eglet he 

Slglenter, ob«. form of Eglaterk. 

Stologue, obs. form of Kcloguk. 
t Eglomarate (fgV*mer<*»t ', v. Ol>s.~° [as if I. 
L. *e glomenU- jipl. stem of +eglomera-rc, f. e out + 
glomerate to wind or gather into a ball ; f. glomus, 
-Pr-is clew, or ball.] bans, and intr . 

1696 Blount Glassogr., Eglotneraie [xic), to unwimlc 
1779 Abh, Eglomerate, to unwind itself In mod. I>i» is 
Eglotte, obs. var. of Aglkt. 

M 70 Levins Mani/. 176 An Eglotte, bracteolum 

•grna. A 'stage rustic's* blunder for Enigma. 

1988 Shake. L. L. L. hi. 1 . 73 No cgma, no riddle, nolenuoy 

II Ego (e go, T-go). Mttaph. [L. (go I.] 

That which is symbolized by the pronoun I ; 
the conscious thinking subject, as opposed to the 
non ego or object. Also humorously, for 'self*. 

The pronunciation (/’g o) is now seldom heard in England, 
though no other is recognized in the 1885 edition of Ogilvie, 
and in the 1886 edition of Webster. In the derivatives 
egoism, egotism , etc. the sound (f), given in the Hume dic- 
tionaries without alternative, i* in Eng. use stilt more rare 
than in the case of the primary word. 

D787 CowrxR Letter 6 June, To thee both Ego and aII 
that Ego docs is interesting.) 1804 Galt Rothelan 1 1 201 
He plainly regarded Ego a* one of the most captivating 
of the human race. 18*9 Edin. Rev, L. aoo In every an 
of consciousness we distinguish a self or epo. 1847 Lkwi s 
Hist. Philos. (1867) 11 . 514 The Ego is essentially an 
Activity; consequently free. 1870 Gladstone Prim. Horn* * 
(1878) 143 The harmonious laws of his mind are every when 
visibly at work— but the ego-' the mere personality- fs 
nowhere to be traced. *• 7*7 yndall Fragm. St. (cd. b) 1 1 . 
iv. 51 While the Non-ego shifts, the Ego remain** the sum* . 

b. Comb, ego-altruistic [the first element ically 
stands for egoistic 1 : see quot. 

*859 H. Si'Kncer Trine. Psychol. II. vni. vii, ^595 The 
ego-altruistic sentiments, .sentiments whir h while implying 
self-gratification, also imply gratification in others. 

Hence lgo-hood. nonce-rod. [f. L. ego T + 
-hood.] Individuality, personality. 

*873 Brit. Q. Rev. LVU. 79 We must face . . the reality 
of our own ego-hood. 

Egoic&l (cg^u ikfil), a. [f. Ego y -jcal.] Of or 
pertaining to egotism. 

Egoism (c*g-, rg0|iz’m;'. [ad. F. egotsme, ad. 
mod.L. egoismus, t. L. ego I ; ice -ikm. Cf. 
Ecomihm.j 

1 . Metaph. The belief, on the part of an indi 
vidua), that there is no proof that anything exists 
but his own mind ; chicfiy applied to philo- 
sophical systems supposed by tneir adversaries 
logically to imply this conclusion. 

(17M C. M. Pi apf (title), De Egoismo, nova phitosopht< a 
haerexi.] 1785 Red* bit Pouters 11. x. 285, I am left alone 
in that forlorn state of egoism. * 5 °I Edin. Rev I. 279 The 
egoism of Berkeley ana Hume in largely incorporated in 
his system. 

2 . Ethhs . The theory which regards self-interest 
as the foundation of morality. Also, in practical 
sense : Regard to one’s own interest, as the su- 
preme guiding principle of action ; systematic 
selfishness- (In recent use opposed to altruism.) 

1800 Hist. Europe in A nn. Reg. 334/* Affection . . wa* 
lost in selfi*hnes*or according to their new word Egoism. 
iSa* T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wka. 1859 !• *°3 A contrast 
of hi* egoixm (for he was beneficcd on them) with the 

S cnerou* abandonment of rights by the othee members of 
le Assembly. 1840 Gladstonf. Ch. Print. 463 Egoism . 
ix sure to prevail whenever the pressure of high Christian 
motives is removed. 1890 Carlyle Latter-day Patnph. 
i. 9 The mature man, hardened into sceptical egoum, know* 
no monition but that of his own frigid cautions, i860 Mill 
Re/r. Govt. (1865) 19/3 Religion in this shape is quite con- 
sistent with the most selfish and contracted egoism. *»73 
H. S fencer Stud. Social vhi. 198 The promptings of ego- 
ism ore duly restrained by regard for others, 
b. (See quot.) 

s88e Haeckel in nature XXVI. 540 The natural instinct 
of self-preservation, Egoism. 

8 - a 



EGOIST. 

o. t>i. Selfish aims or purposes ; instances of 
selfishness. 

1795 T. Jefferson Writ. Wks. 1859 IV. 1x5 It must be 
so extensive a* that local egoisms may never reach its 
greater part 1843 Carlyi k Past <7 Pr. (1858) 90 Hearsays, 
egoisms, purblind dilettantisms. sSjoJ. Stirlino Mill on 
T fades Vh. in Recess Stud. viii. 309 The Internecine strife 
of anarchical egoisms. 

3. In matters of opinion : a. The habit of look- 
inpr upon all queitions chiefly in their relations 
to oneself, b. Excessive exaltation of one’s own 
opinion ; self-opinionatcdness. 

i8ao Gladstone Ck. Print. iu He is deprived of every 
shadow of a plea to impute fanaticism or any form of 
egoism. 185a Ron prison Lett. 169 That egoism of man. . 
can . . read m the planets only prophecies of himself. *870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873)^177 Every narrow 
provincialism whether of egoism or tradition. 

4. KgotjsM 1. 

1807 T. Jeh-lkson Writ, (1830) IV. 69 Pardon me these 
egoisms. 1870 Gladstone Prim. Horn. (1878) 148 Never 
nrue . doc* Odusseus indulge in the slightest egoism. 1870 
Sturgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. xxxiv. 4 Note the egoism of this 
v erse and of those preceding it. 

5. Hindu Philosophy . Used as t ran si. of Skr. 
( ibhimdna , by some rendered * self-consciousness 

186a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 45 The organ of egoism. 
1878 Cowkll Aphorisms 0/ S andi la 1 10 The SAn-khya con- 
siders 'intellect* ‘egoism *, and ‘mind* as quite distinct 
from each other. 

Egoist (e*g-, ffipiiftt). [f. as prcc. + -ltfr.] 

1. (See qnot.) 

' 7 * Reid int. Penuers 640 A sect, .called EgoihU, who 
maintained that wc have no evidence of the existence of 
anything but ourselves, i860 Manbkl Prolog. Logua App. 
31 3 It would not add one tittle to the evidence of the fact. . 
in the eyes of anyone but an Egoist. 

2. One who makes regard to his own interest 
the guiding principle of his conduct. 

1877 Sat. Rn>. 15 Nov., He is . . thoroughly selfish, an 
‘egoist/ as Mr. Meredith, adopting current slang, writes 
the word which u*ed to l>e * egotist . 

3. One who talks much about himself ; — Ego- 
tist. Also quasi-**//. 

1704 T,t>. Auckland i'orr. (t 862) III. 217 My next letter 
shall be less egoist. 1831 Lyiton Godolph, xix. (1877) 103, 

I will turn egoist, and tell you my adventures. 

Egoistio (Cg-, /g0,rstik), a . [f. prcc. 4- -ic.l 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, metaphy- 
sical or ethical egoism. 

01834 Coleridgk On Faith in Lit. Rem. IV. (1839) 434 
The thirst and nride of power, despotism, egoistic ambition. 
X839 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 0853) 194^ Of Absolute 
Idealism only two principal species are possible . . the Thc- 
istic and the Egoistic. 186a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 18 
'I he egoistic conceit that the soul energizes, enjoys, and 
suffers, is the foundation of desire, , aversion, virtue, etc. 
1874 Si dg wick Meth. EthLs t, 9 Egoistic and Univc realistic 
Hedonism. 

2. Of feelings, desires, actions : Self-regarding, 
prompted by self-interest ; in bad sense, selfish. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes *1858) 255 His very pity will be 
cowardly, egoistic,— sentimentality, or little better. 

3. Given to talk about oneself; -Egotistic. 

185a Robertson Lett. 170 Among.. the egoistic class of 

fiMt-ratc poets, severe justice compels me .. to place Lord 
Byron. 

Sgoistioal (eg; /gOii-ttikal), a. [[. prec. + 
Ah.J =* prec. Hence Sgoistioally aav., from an 
egoistical point of view. 

184a Sir W. Hamilton in Reid’s Whs. 11 . 817/1 If the 
Idea be regarded as a mode of the human mind itself, we 
have a scheme of Egoistical Idealism. 1836 Sir H. Taylor 
Statesman xxxi. 235 There is a dignity in the desire to be 
light . which will not fail to supersede what is egoistical 
and frivolous in a man's personal feelings in society. <847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 1 . 57 He had learned to despise the 
splendours of rank and fortune, without being misanthrop- 
ical or egoistical. # 1879 H, Spencer Data Ethics xii. 207 
Each profits egoisticafiy from the growth of an altruism. 
E'goistry. notice-wd . [C Egoist + -ky.] *= 
Egoism. 

1841 Li>. Shaftesbury in Life ix, (1887) 184 His love of 
expedient y, his perpetual egoistry. 

Egoity (egja,iti). [£. EGO + -ITY.] a. Self- 
hood; that which forma the essence of personal 
identity, b. (See quot. 1867.) 

1651 Biggs New Dish. P290 Our individual ^singularity 
and egoity. 1667 H More Div. Dial 11. xvii. (2713) 139 
'Those mysterious depths of Satan which the Theosophers 
so diligently discover, such as are Ipseity, Egoity, or Selfish- 
ness, 172* Wollaston Relig. Hat. ix, 198 It you would 
permit me to use a school term, I would say the egoity re- 
mains. 1867 J. H. Stirling tr. SchtuegleVs Hist. Philos, 
(cd. 8) 261 We are to understand . . not the particular indi- 
vidual, hut the universal eao, universal reason. .Egoity and 
individuality, the pure ana the empirical ego, are entirely 
different ideas. 

Egoiser (e*g0|9izai). rare. [f. +egoize v. (f. L. 
ego b -ize) + khj Used as trans. of Skr. ahatHkdra 
{lit. ‘ego-maker 1 ) a term in Hindu philosophy. 
See quot. and cf. Egoism 5. 

i86s F. Hall Hindu Philos . Syst. 57 That internal organ 
which ha* egoism for it* characteristic affection is the 
cgoizer. 

Egomania (emmu^nia). humorous, [f. Gr. 
*7" I + pavia madness ; after monomania , biblio- 
mania, etc.] Morbid egotism.' 

x8as W. S. Walker Poet. Whs. (1832! Introd. 88 Would 
I could get rid of this egomania ! 
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||E*gom6lL rare* 1 , [ad. Gr. Ifto tywot, pr. 
pple. of toBai to lead.] A monastic functionary 
in the Greek Church. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (1857) >74 The principal! . .archieman- 
den and egomens of the. .religious houses of his kingdom. 

t E'gomism. Obs. rare, [a, Fr. Igomism e ; see 
Ego and -I8M. The inserted m Littr^ conjectures 
to be derived from the pronoun me. More prob- 
ably the word was a parody of some older term, 
such as atomisme .] The belief of one who con- 
siders himself the only being in existence. 

[17*7 Ramsay Disc, sur la Mythol. 90 Unc espfcce dc 
Pyrrhonisme nommti 1 'EgomUme, ou chacun sc croit lc seul 
6trc existent. 1 c 1730 A. Baxter Ena. Nat. Soul (1745) XL 
21 That kind of Scepticism called Egomism. 1856 W. H. 
Thompson in A. Butler Hist. Anc. Philos . I. 80 note. It 
[egoism] is not more barbarous than its homonym * egotism 
and much less so than 4 egomism *, which occurs in 7 Baxter 
On the Soul ', where it is attributed to certain Cartesian*. 

Egophony, var. of JEgophony. 

Egotheism (egojx'iz’m). rare. £f. Gr. lylo 4- 
$t-os God 4- -I8M.J The (mystical) identification 
of oneself with the Deity. 

1836 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. vu. i. 7 The arrogant 
egotneism of some passages they took in another sense. 
x88s J. Nichol Amer. Lit. viii. 267 He approaches the 
Egotheism of the Sufis. 

Egotism (e g-, /gfftu’ra). [1 . Ego 4 - -ism, with 

intrusive t as in Agiotage. 

If the statement of Addison (quot. 1714) can be trusted, 
the word seems to have been invented by some of the Port- 
Royalists to range with the terms of rhetoric denoting 
‘ figures of speech" and the like. (In accordance with this, 
Lord Chesterfield speaks of ‘ the egotism ’ as one might say 
* the aposiopesis * the chiasmus’.) It seems probable that 
egotism was formed on the pattern of some older word in 
•1 otism \ cf. for example Fr. idiot issue. \ 

1. The obtrusive or too frequent use of the 
pronoun of the first person singular : hence the 
practice of talking about oneself or one’s doings. 


1714 Addison Sped. No. 562 F 3 The Gentlemen of Port- 
*o\al. .branded this Form of Writing (in the First Person] 
with the Name of an Egotism. 1747 Chksiicrk Lett'. I. 


cxxix. 344 Banish the egotism out of your conversation, 
17. . Ibid. II. 238 Though I do not recommend the egotism 
to you with regard to any body else, I desire that you will 
use it with me. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 1 . Introd. 16 
The nature of journals render* egotisms unavoidable. 1775 
Mahon Mem, Gray Poems (1775) 173 The Reader., will 
excuse thix nhort piece of egotism. 1856 Kane A ret. E.rpi. 
1 . xxx. A07 The egotism of personal narrative. 

2. The vice of thinking too much of oneself ; 
sclf-conceit, boastfulness ; also, selfishness. 

1800 Med. yrnl. IV.503 My readers will pardon any appear- 
ance of egotism . . since it is not easy to talk of oneself without 
giving offence. 1830 Colkkidgr Led. Shahs. II. 116 The in- 
tense selfishness, the alcohol of egotism, which would rathei 
reign in hell than serve in heaven. 1847 Emkk.hon Repr, 
Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 381 His absorbing egotism 
was deadly to all other men. .* 8*3 Robertson Scrm. Sc r. 
in, vii, tot Sin »s the withdrawing into self and egotism out 
of the vivifying life of God. itk8 Gkkknkk Gunnery 232 
Without egotism, I can safely offer to make a gun or guns 
against any maker in the world. 1878 Llcky Eng. in 18 ih 
C. II. vii. 257 An intense class and national egotism then 
dominated all politic*. 

Egotist (eg-, resist), [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who makes too ffeauent use of the pronoun I ; 
one who thinks or talk* too much of himself; 
a selfish person. Also attrib. 

17x4 Addison Sped. No. 562 P4 The most eminent Ego- 
tist. .was Montaigne, the author of the. .Essay*. 1806 R. 
Iamiesov Pop. Ball. 9 f Songs J. Pref. 4 A man, that acknow- 
ledges favours may be allowed to be an egotist. 1830 
Macintosh Etk. Philos. Wks. 1846 1 . 175 A* much an ego- 
tist as Montaigne; but not so agreeably so. 1848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. II. 45a Such is, in the 
egotist and vulgar meaning of the phrase, the genius of the 
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preparing to desert the sinking ship in the little boat, .then 
there was^a rush of egotists ; and thirty souls crowded into it. 

Egotistic (eg-, fgerti-gtik), a. [f. prcc- + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or characterized by, egotism. 

c i860 Wraxall tr. R. Houdin iv, 36, I began to lose the 
egotistic indifference which a lengthened illness usually 
produces, 1865 Reader 8 July 30 His diction is entirely 
his own. avowedly egotistic. 1877 Mozlky Univ. Strm. 
iil 70 The Christian hope of immortality cannot be an ego- 
tistic hope. 

Egotistical, a. [f. as prec. + -ical.J «*. prec. 

s8*s Macaulay Mitton % Ess, (1851) 1 . 14 The character of 
a writer from the passages directly egotistical. 1841 
D’Israeli Amen. Lit . (1867) 321 Patriotism has often 
covered the most egotistical motives. 1899 Thackeray 
Virgin, lxxxvi. (1878) 607, I have a right to be garrulous 
and egotistical. 1870 Disraeli Lot hair xlix. 208, I am 
talking in an. .egotistical, .manner. 

Hence SffotPstlcany adv . 9 in an egotistical 
manner, as a result of egotism. 


lay . . upon 1 

centre foot of the fender purring egotistically. x88o H. 
Tames Benvolio 1. 344 A man. . who assumes, a trifle egotist- 
ically, that the rest of the world was equally at leisure. 

Egotuo (e g-, f g^taiz), v . [f. Eoot-ism: see 
i&aj intr. To talk or write in an egotistic way. 

Hence E’gotiaing vbl. sb. and ppl a, 

17*9 Cowper Lett. 6 June, 1 egotue in my letters to thee. 


EOBESS. 

1791 2nd Ep . y. Priestley in Poet. Register (1808) 406 E'en 
tne first egotizing sentence flags. sSss L. Hawkins Ctess 
Gertr.pf. I am involving myself in the sin* of preaching 
and egotising. >865 R, Paul Let. in Mem. xix. (1872) 328, 
I am not going to egotise. 

Egranuloso (/grani/fl^-s), a. Bot. [f. E- 
prefo + Gbanulosk.] Without granules. 

1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Egre, obs. form of Eager. 
t EgrO'dient, a. Obs. rare - 1 . 1 ad. L. egredienl* 
cm, pr. pplc. of egredi to go out, L e out Ygradi to 
step/] That goes out or issues forth. 

1635 Person Varieties 11. 74 The one is as ingredient, the 
other as egrcdienl. 

Egregious (fgrrdgios, -dgios), a . Also 6 
egregius. [f. L. egregi-us, i. e out +grex, greg-is 
flock + -0U8 ; hence lit., towering above the flock.] 
+ 1 . Prominent, projecting. 

1578 Banister Hist, Man vii. 92 All the poynt, and 
egregious portion of the right side of this inuolucre. 

2 . Remarkable in a good sense : 

a. Of persons and personal qualities: Dis- 
tinguished, eminent, excellent, renowned. Obs. 
(exc. in humorously pedantic use). 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. (1846) I. X72 Pcda, the 
sonne of Pcnda, an cegregiua yongc gentilmanne, 1390 
Marlowe 2nd Pt, Tamburl . 1. i, Egregious viceroys of 
these eastern parts. 1609 Bim.r (Douay) Ex. xxxvui. 23 
Ooliab . . was himself also an egregious artificer in wood. 
1636 Hobbes Six Less, , Wks. 1845 vii. 283, I am not so 
egregious a mathematician as you are. 1738 Birch Milton 
in Milton’s Wks. (1738) I. App. 84 Egregious was their 
Loyalty and Veneration of Majesty. *8ao L. Hunt Indi- 
cator No. 53 There is a school i»ook by the egregious 
John Amos Comenius. 1835 Thackeray Newcomes L 222 
When he wanted to draw . . some one splendid and egre- 
gious, it was Clive he took for a model. 

b. Of things : Remarkably good or great. Of 
events and utterances ; Striking, significant. ? Obs. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos. 11. (JPalfr.) Prol., Certain 
reserved sentence* very egregious lively and excellent. 
*599 Shake. Hen. V \ iv. iv. 11 Except . . thou doe giuc to 
me egregious Ransome. 1643 Mi Li on Tetrach. (1831) 220 
This is egregious doctrine, and for which one day charity 
will much thankc them. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 
147 It [emulsion] is especially of egregious use in Fevers. 

3 . Remarkable in a bad sense ; gross, flagrant, 
outrageous. [This sense does not belong to L. 
egregius or to It. egregio ; prob. it arose from an 
ironical use of 2, though our earliest quotations 
afford no evidence of this.] 

a. of persons and personal attributes. 

1573 Harvey Letter-bk.{ 1884) 33 Thai them selvs can- 
not dissemble it without egregius impudenci. 1393 Nashk 
Four Lett. Confut. 67 Egregious is ncucr used m engliah 
but in the extreamc ill part. 1611 Smaks. Cvmb. v. v. 211 
Italian Fiend. . Egicgious murthcrer. 1648 Milton Observ. 
Art. Peace (1851) 576 Egregious Liars and Impostor*. *734 
Fillding Univ. Gallant v. 1, Ho would be an egregious ass 
who wou'd venture to lay out hi* money in them [jewel*]. 
1839 James Louis AT V, I. 50 The egregious superstition 
of the higher orders. 1864 Morning Star 13 Sept., Every 
tradesman, .with egregious bonhomie tries to cheat you. 

b. of things, actions, etc. 

*630 Brath wait Eng. Genii. (1641)88 He toucheth severity 
towards servants, as a hainous and egregious offence. 1700 
Sveele Tatler No. 47 Fa People that want Sense, do al- 
ways in an egregious Manner want Modesty. 1761-2 
Hume Hist. Ene. (1806) IV. 1 L 48 An egregious exercise of 
tyranny. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. ii. (1828) 1 . 21 An 
egregious waste of time. 1878 Lrcky Eng. in 18 th C. II. 
vii. 426 No blunder could have been more egregious. 

4 . notice-use. Wandering from the floclc. 

1873 Browning Red Colt. Night-C. 1203 An egregious 
sheep. .Unearthed the imago in good Mailfevillc's time. 

Hence XgrrgloussieB*, the quality of being 
egregious ; the possession of uncommon qualities. 

163a Sherwood, Egregiousness, excellence, 1877 Times 
Feb. 19. 12/1 Professor Guthrie pointed out that water . . 
is unusual, and shows egregiousness in its properties. 

Egre’gionsly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly *.] In an 
egregious manner, remarkably; in 17th c. occa- 
sionally in a good sense, remarkably well, excel- 
lently ; now exclusively in bad or ironical sense, 
grossly, monstrously, shamefully. 

a 1555 Latimer in Foxe A. \ M. (1684) 111 . 368 Here have 
I blotted your Paper vainly, and played tne fool egre- 
gtously. 1033 N. R. tr. Camden’s Hist. Eliz. 1. an. 2. 25 
The French egregiously dissembled a desire of peace. 
4*693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xix. 156 Whom he had seen 
to act his part most egregiously upon the Stage. x866 
Trollope Belton Est . II. xiv. 267 Well aware.. that he was 
trespassing egregiously. 

Egremoigne, -moyn, obs. ff. Agrimony. 

4*1387 Si non. Bart hoi. (Anecd. Oxon.) 9 Agrimonies. 
egremoyn. a A tphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 3 Agimonia uel 
agrimonia, .gall, et angL egremoigne. 

Egress (rgres), sb. [ad. L. egressus, n. of 
action f. tgredi-, f. e out kgradi to step.] 

1. A going out, or issuing forth, from an enclosed 
or confined place ; the right or liberty of going 
out, esp, in phrase originally legal, Ingress , egress, 
and regress. Also attrib. 

t$|8 tr. Lyt tie ton’s Tenures viii. fol. 13 b, Free entre, 
egresee, and regresse. 1543-4 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c, 10 To 
haue free ingresse egreese ana regres e t Into all euche places. 
1601 Deacon & Walker Anew. Darei 84 , 1 have, .obserued 
. .in sundrie Demoniakes, a vomiting Immediatly before the 
egresse of the Spirit. i#8f Milton P. L, ii« 437 Cates of 
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also, by together knittyng, one notable ncme. 1765 W. Law 
tr. Penmens Myst. Magnum i. (1772) ix That which is 


burning Adamant . . prohibit all egress. 1714 T. Richer* 
Hilt. Royal GeneaL Spain 400 The French Fleet.. enter'd 
. the Bay of Cadi*, to prevent all Egress and Regress of that 
Harbour, t 870 E. Peacock Raff .Skirl, I. *3 The other 
door which afforded egress into the small court. s886 Pall 
Mall G. as Dec. 5/3 Another improvement is the egress 
chamber. 

b. Astron. The emergence of a heavenly body 
from an eclipse or occultation ; also, the passing 
of a planet off the sun’s disc in a transit ; the end 
of an eclipse or transit. Also atlrib. 

1706 Hkaknk Collect . a May (1885) I. *39 They plainly 
perceiv’d the Ingress and Egress. 1867-77 G. Chambers 
Astron . Voc. 915 Egress , the passage of a satellite from the 
disc of its primary, at the end of the phenomenon known as 
a * transit . x88a Daily Hews 30 Dec. 5/4 The Transit or 
Venus, .the egress observations in the West Indies. 

2 . Anal . Of nerves and vessels: An issuing 
forth, or branching out. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vni. 1 10 After the e^rcsse or 
goyng out therof [of the nerve] it cleaueth into two 
braunches. s668 Culpepper & Cole tr. Barthol. Anat . 1. 
xvii. 46 That the Ingress and Egress of the Vessels might 
be discerned. 1830 R. Knox Blc lard's Anat. 359 The 
nervous fasciculi, .are collected together at their egress from 
the ganglion. 

3 . A channel of exit, an outlet. 

1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 339 God. .as a wise Artist .. stops 
all other egresses but that which fits his design. 1817 7 . 
Scott Paris Revisit. 143 A lane . . an egress from which 
was shut lip, 1863 Whyte Melvii i.k Gladiators III. 163 
The door. . was a private egress opening on the wide terrace. 

1604^ Wright Passions v. 9 4. 364 Ingressc into this world 
. . Progrcs.se of Life .. Egresse or death. x6sa Woodall 
Surg, Mate Wks, 1653 Prcf. 11 This present Work .. the 
Authour entreats . . may receive a charitable Construction 
upon the egresse thereof. 1640 Br. Reynolds Pass tons 
ix. 74 Love then consists in a kind of expansion or egresse 
of the heat and spirits to the object loved. 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press, iii. 13 What should prevent the ingress, .of noxious 
trades, or facilitate their egress. 

Egress (/gre*s), v. [f. the sb.] intr. To issue, 
to ffo forth, (Perfect tenses sometimes conjugated 
with be.) 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vm. iii b, Two other payre of 
sine wes. .which after they are egressed or gone forth, beget 
also, by together knittyng, one notable ncme. 1763 W. Law 
tr. Penmen's Myst. Magnum i. (1773) xx That which is 
egressed is called the Lubet of the Deity. 1866 J. Rose 
Ovid's Eastt \u 203 Forth from the camp egress 'd their 
bands. 

Egression (fgre*Jbn). [ad. L. egressidn-em, f. 
egress- ppl. stem of egredi : see Egress sb.] 

1 . The action of issuing forth or going out from 
any enclosed place or specified limits. 

*15*9 Skelton Image Hypocr. in. 373 To send a man. . 
To hi* egression. *607 Topshll Serpents 753 Scorpions, 
which at their first egression do kill their Dam that hatched 
them. 1650 H. Brooke Consent. Health. 1x7 The Cold 
hinders the egression of Vapors. x66o Jkr. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit . iv. i, Maevius . . in the instant of its [the arrow’s] 
egression . . repents of the intended evil. 1767 Hfrerden in 
Phil. Trans. \H II. 461 The accession of strangers and the 
egression of the natives being so equally inconsiderable. 
186a R. Patterson Ess. Hist. Art 448 The Indian pen- 
insula is a huge cul-de-sac, into which race after race, .has 
poured, .without the possibility of any egression. 

fb. s/ec. The exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt. Obs. (freq. in 18th c.), 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 353 The times from the 
egression to the building of Solomon’s Temple. X73S-41 
Warburton Div . Legal. II. 356 The Egression of the 
Israelites. 

1 0. transf The issuing as a branch, etc. Obs. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 59 Sinewy and sharpe is the 
egression of this muscle at the nrst. 

+ 2 . Emergence from, out of (obscurity, etc.) ; 
a deviation from accustomed rules; an outburst 
of feeling, poetic fervour, etc. Obs. 

1S09 Barclay Sky 6 of Folys Argt. A j, Leuyngo the egres- 
syons poctyques and fabulous obscurytees. 1651 Jkr, Taylor 
Course Serm. l iv. 50 Extraordinary egressions and trans- 
volations beyond the ordinary course ofan even Piety. Ibid. 
(1678) 85 The Gospel., requiring the heart of man did stop 
every egression of disorders. 1634 Trapp Comm. Ps. lxiii. 
x Egressions of affection unto God. 1738-41 Warburton 
Div. Legal. II. 31 All Countries on their nrst Egression out 
of Barbarity. 1733 Ess. Celibacy 80 Such egressions from her 
laws are degeneracies from the connate standard of human 
perfection. 

EpfffSivOi <1- [as if ad. L. *lgresstv-us ; cf. 
prcc. and -1 vb.] Tending to issue forth. 

1691 Ed. Taylor tr. Be Amends Tkeos. Phil. 356 The desire 
is egressive, and the Egress is the Spirit of the Will. 
Egret (e’gret, f’gret). Forms; 5 egret©, 
•ette, 6-7 eggret, 7 (egrlpt), 8 eggritte, eig- 
rette, 5- egret. See also Aigrette, [var. of 
Aigrette : a. Fr. aigrette, dim, of *aigr-, a. OHG, 
heigir : see Heron.T 

1 . The Lesser White Heron: cf. Aigrette i. 
Alto atlrib as in egret-heron. 

14x1 Rogers Agric. S' Prices III. 139/3 Egrets 4 Ck 1/3. 
CX53S Dewrb Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 9x1 Theggret, laigret . 
i6opHakluyt Voy. III. 530 An egript. .is an white as the 


x6opHakluyt Voy . III. 530 An egript. 
sw&nne, with legs like to an heamshaw. 1766 Pennant 
Z00L (1768) II. 5*3 Egrets, a species of Heron now scarce 
known in this island. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley HI. viii. 178 
As guiet poultry might look on an egret. 1839 Tennkht 
Ceylon If. ix. iv. 455 Snowy egrets • . station themselves 
lower down to watch the fish. 


iw. 1766 Pennant 


2 . The feathery pappus of the seeds of the dan- 
delion, thistle, and other plants ; -Aigrette 3. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 70 Seeds in which the 
down or egret . .is sessile. 1800 J, Hukois Favoup ite VtU. 
110 Egret from the head Of thistle ravished. x8$s S, Judd 
Margaret vi. (1871) 39 The egret of a thistle. 

3 . attrib ., as f egret-monkey [Fr. aigrette \ bo 
called by Buffon from the tuft on the top of its 
head], an assumed species of ape called by 
Linnaeus Simia Aygula ; it is now supposed that 
the female of some species of Maaum was meant. 

180a Binclyy Anita, Biog. (1813) I. 81 The egret monkey. 
l8so Tower Menagerie, Contents, 

Egrimonle, .y, obs. ff. Agrimony. 
t E’grimony. rare-*, [ad. L. Mgrimonia, f. 
mger sick,] Deep sorrow. 

16*6 in Cock i:r am. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 1818 in Todd. 
1847 in Webster and mod. Diet*. 

Egriot, var. of Aoiuor, Obs., a sort of cherry. 
Egritude, var. of ^Egritudk, Obs. 
Egrom&ncy, egromantic, corrupt ff. Necro- 
mancy, -MANTJO. 

[Cf. negromancy and Walloon fgrimancien = Fr n/t ro- 
ut am. ten (Littn*). Sir R. Burton believes that he found the 
words, in some Eng. writer of 17th c\, and many scholar* in- 
form us that they have certainly met with them in earlier 
literature, but wc have failed to obtain references.] 
x88s R. Bum on Arab. Mights I. 76 By virtue of my egro- 
mancy become thou half stone anu half man. Ibid. I. 133 
An hundred and seventy chapters of egromantic formulas. 

t Egro’te, v. Obs. — 0 [ad. L. Mgr old re, f. 
ivgrdtus sick.] intr . To be sick ; to feign one- 
self sick. 
x7sx-6i in Bailey. 

Hence Bgro’tlng vbl . sb., a feigned sickness. 

*73* in Colk. 1775 in Ash. 

Egrymon, obs. variant of Agrimony. 

Egte, obs. form of Eight. 

Eguall, var. of Kg all a. Obs. equal. 
Egnrgitate (/gnidsit^F, v. rare. [ad. L. 
cgurgitdt- ppl. stem of egurgitdrc, f. c out kgurgit- 
cm whirlpool, gulf.] trans. To vomit forth ; hu- 
morously , to utter ( phrases). 

1636 Blount Glossogr. 1709 Uni. Apollo II. No. 64. 3/3 
Honsonant Phrase* . . which . . with . . Facility you Egur- 
gitate. 186a Q. Rev. July 193 The most purposeless crys- 
tal lo-chalybeate bubbles which earth ha* yet egurgiiatcd. 

Bgyl(le, obs. ff. Eagle. 
t Egyptiac, g. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. sEgyp- 
tticusA « Egyptian. 


1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. ii. {1636) 48 Groning under 
leirEgyptiack lxmdage. 


theirEgyptiack lxmdage. 

t Egypti'acal, a. 

Egyptian. 


[f. as prec. + -al.] 


tu 6 Aer. Parker Psalter Ixxx. 14 Egiptiacall bondage. 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinsnea II. 134/1 Surfer- 
ing noglibes. .nor the Kgyptiacal rolles vpon women* head*. 

Egyptian a. and sb. Forms : 4 

egi-, egypoian, -ien, -yan, 6 ogiptian, egypoy-, 
(ay-)an, 7 ®g-, 7- egyptian. [f. Egypt 4 -1 an.] 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging or relating to Egypt, 

1646 Crash aw Delights of the Muse 129 Th’ Egyptian 
Pyramid* themselves must live. 17*6 tr. Gregory's A strum . 
I. 245 The Egyptian, Julian, and Gregorian lyearl. 1885 
Rawlinkon Egypt 4 Bab. 223 No trace lias been found of 
camel* in the Egyptian monuments. Mod, The recent 
Egyptian campaign. He speculated in Egyptian bonds. 

b. Jig. In Biblical allusions, as Egyptian bond- 
age : bondage like that of the Israelites in Egypt ; 
Egyptian darkness : intense darkness (see Exod. 
x. i 2 ); also, t Egypiian days*, the two days in 
each month which were believed to be unlucky. 

1398 Treviba Barth. De P. R . ix. xxi. (1495) 358 For there 
ben xxiiij Egypcyans dayes it folowyth that god sente mo 
wreches vpon the Kgypcycnw than ten. c 1400 A lot. Loll. 
93 A wayti]> notbeis Egipcian daies, (hat wc call dysmal). 
1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 11. iv. 76 A CJlympse that might 
Enlighten them in tnc midst of Egyptian darknes.se. 1659 
Milton R upt, Commw.ytVs. (i8sx ) 401 A part of the Nation 
were desperately conspir'd to call back again thir Egyptian 
Bondage. . »«S 4 J- Abbott Napoleon II. viii. 133 It was a 
night m Egyptian darkness. 

2. Bot . Egyptian Bean : perh. the fruit of Ne- 
lumbium speciosum ; Egyptian Lotus =* Nymphwa 
Lotus ; Egyptian Rose : a. Scabiosa arvensis L. 
b. Scabiosa atropurpurea L. ; Egyptian Thom : 
Cralxgus Pyracantha. 

3. Min. Egyptian Jasper, f Egyptian pebble : a 
brown mottled jasper from Egypt. 

177* Hill Fossils 226 Egyptian Pebble. *804 Jameson 
Mineralogy 1 . 330 Egyptian Jasper. 1884 Dana Mineralogy 
>93 Egyptian Jasper. 

4. — Gipsy, humorous, 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xn. sciii. IV. 395 Mr. Jones .. 
took leave of his Egyptian majesty. 

5. In Printing. Egyptian type {letters, figures ) : 
a particular kind 01 type aUtinguished by the 
thickness of the stems ; also as quasw4. 

*855 J. Gordon Interest Tables PreL 7 The introduction 
of Egyptian figures at the tens, .will , .give increased facility 
to the eye in running over the columns. 1859 H. Bkadnei.l 
Guide Typography n. 35 Types are. .distinguished accord- 
ing to the information . . of the letter. .[a*]. .Roman, Italic 
. Egyptian. 


B. sb. 

1. A native of Egypt. Often Jig, with allusion 
to the aspect in which the Egyptians appear in the 
Bible. To spoil the Egyptians : cf. JSxod. xii. 36. 

1388 WuiiK Isa xix. ai Kgipcions schulen knowe the 
Lord. 1398 Tklmsa Barth. De P . R. ix, iii. (1493) 347 
Amonge the Egyptians the yens was tokenyd by a dragon 
paynted bytynge ms owne taylle. riaoo Ajpol. Loll. 7j 
I >ccretistis, as to |>sst port of wysdam pot ^et haue of pc 
wurldis wisdarn, are Egipcicn*. 1698 Cleveland Rustic 
Ramp. Wks. (1687) 432 All without the Fold of the Godly 
were ^Egyptians. x8*8 Black w. Mag. XXIV. 333 The . . 
abhorrence of the ^Egyptians for these barbarous Icono- 
clasts. Mod. The manners of the undent Egyptians 

2 . - GlTMY. 

1514 Fit/hkrh fmt. Peas (fib, It is ordayned aguyoxlc 
[>cople callynge thcmsclve* Egypcyans, that no such pet • 
son* be »u fired to come within this realme. x6oo Skeniv 
Reg. Maj. 179 For the better triall of. .maiaterfull uegger*, 
fci^eit fool!*, counterfit Egyptians. 1697 View of renal 
Laws 110 If any Transports into England or Wale*, any 
lewd People, calling themselves Egyptians, they forfeit 40 1 . 
1740 Fielding Torn Jones xii, A company of Egyptians, or 
a* they are vulgarly called, gipsies. 

3 . pi. In recent use Egyptian stocks ; securities 
issued by the Egyptian government. 

Hence Bgy ptianisa v. a. intr., to act like an 
Egyptian ; to adopt Egyptian practices ; b. tram., 
to make like an Egyptian or the Egyptians. 
Bff jr ptlanlstd ppl. a. Bg/ p tlanism, Egyptian 
characteristics, inclination to Egyptian customs. 

>664 H. Mokk Myst. Iniq. vi. 17 It wan . . wickedness. . 
to jEgyptianixe ill the adoration of the God of Isrucl. 18*7 
(i. S. Faber K.xpiat. Sat rtf. j68 God'* condescension to 
the Egyptianism of the Israelites. . , ®47 Gkoik (time 11. 
xx. III.442 This dynasty l Psuinmctichux’s) had too little o( 
pure Egyptianism in them to find favour with the priest*. 
1851 H . Torrens in Jml. A suit. Sot . Bengal 9 The exist- 
ence of an Egypt iatiiHcd race. 

E-gyptiue, v. nome-wd. [f. Egypt + -izk.] 
intr. To refer things to Egyptian sources. 

1804 Kkighiley Mythot. Am. Greet e 4 It. (cd. 3) 40H 
Little given as wc arc to Egyptising. 

Egyptologue. rare. [a. Fr. Egyptologue ; 

cf. next J -Egyptologist. 

1856 Sat. Rrv. II. 419/1 The famous Egyptologue, the 
Vicomtc dc Rougd. 1859 Ibid. VIII. 401/2 Many writers on 
(ireek mythology, to say nothing of profchscd Egyptologue*. 

Egyptology (fdi5ipt^l6di5i). [f. as if ad. Gr. 

*cdyvnro\oyla, f. Klyvwrbi Egypt + -Xo7<a dis- 
coursing (see -LoaY).] The study of Egyptian 
antiquities, of the ancient Egyptian language and 
history. Hence Bgypto*lof©r « Egyptologist. 
■ff/ptolo gloal a., pertaining to, concerned with, 
or devoted to Egyptology. Bgypto loglat, one 
versed in the study of Egyptian antiquities. 

1859 Gregory Egypt I. 37 1 ne name SesortcKen . . recent 
Egyptologist* are. .unanimous in maintaining. 186a Sat. 
Rev. 8 Feb. 162 Egyptology, he [Sir George Lewi*] nays, 
ha* an historical method of its own *864 Piaxzi Smyth 
Our Inker. Gt. Pyramid v. xxii. (*874) 418 Bv the sadly 
Egyptological Baron Bunsen. 1873 Gkikik Gt. lie Age 
ii. 14 Hieroglyphics are to the ^Egyptologist— the *ilcnt .. 
records of an age long passed away. 1876 Giadbione 
Homeric Sync hr. 310 The key afforded by the researches 
of Egyptology. 1876 Trans. Victoria Inst. 23 The histori- 
cal discoveries of the earlier Egyptologers were for a time 
arrayed against Revelation, x88a Academy No. 513 150 
Mr. O. modestly disclaims all Egyptological pretensions. 

Effyr, obs. form of Eager. 

Egyrmonye, obs. var. of Agrimony. 

Ejathe, obs. form of Eath. 

E3©, obs. f. of Awe, Eyk. 

Eh (i'f ini. [repr. an exclamation of instinc- 
tive origin ; ME. had Ey ; the mod. spelling may 
be after Kr. eh, though it might have suggested 
itself independently.] 

1 . An ejaculation of sorrow. Cf. Ah 1. 

1567 Triall Treas. in Had. Dodsley III. 281 Eh, they 
have used me with too much villainy. 

2 . An interject ional interrogative particle ; often 
inviting assent to the sentiment expressed. 

1773 Goldem. Stoops to Cony, 11. I, Wasn’t it lucky, eh? 
18*0 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vi. 13a What have I brought 
you here for — ch ? 1859 Cafern Ball. 4 Songs 68 You are 
joking, Te^sc, eh? 1807 E. Wauoh Chvd Blanket iii. 61 
(Lane. Gloss ) Eh, iv that blanket could talk, Ailse, it could 
oather make folk laugh or cry ! x8to B. Brjerlky Bundle 
o' Fents i. 31 {Lane, Gloss.) *Eh, whatever is ther* t’ do?* 
boo shrikt eawt. 

Hence Bk v. intr,, to sav 4 Eh T 

* 8*4 Scon RedgauntUt vii. The former ha’d, eh’d. 

Ehe, ©helia, ©haihBo, eh t hurl, obs. forms 
of Eye, Eye-. 

Ehlite (^ bit). Min. [f. Ehl, local name (see 
quot.) 4* -1TE.1 A variety of PBeudomalachite. 

1068 Dana Min. s. v. Pseudomalachite , Ehlite of Breit- 
haupt. Occurs in veins at Ehl near Lens on the Rhine. 

Ehrenbergitd (rrSnbe-jgait). Min. [f. the 
surname Ehrenbergk- ite.] A species of Cimo- 

LITF. 

1868 Dana Min. s.v, Ci motile, Ehrenbergiu occurs in 
cleft* in trachyte at the quarries of Steinchcn. 

Ehte, obs. form of Auoht, property. 

Ehyt, obs. form of Eat v. 

Ei # ME. contracted form of Any* 
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+ Eloa stic, a Obs. nix fail. Ur. tlitaffTiKvt, 
f. tUa(-tiy to liken, portray.] Imitative. 

1669 Calk Crt. Gentiles 1. 111. i. 29? Eicastick Art or Skill 
in Imitation : whence alto Kicaxtik Poeste recccved its 
origination . because its main use lies in framing Images, 
and pleasing representations of persons or Things. 

Elch(e, oba. var. of Each. 

Eioonio, var. of Iconic. 

Eicosihedron, obs. form of Icosahedron. 
Eident (oident), a . Sc. Abo 6 ydant, 8 
eydont. [Variant of earlier Ythand, prob. an 
altered form of northern ME. ifen (a. ON. Minn , 
I6tnn 4 assiduous, diligent', Vigf.), perh. assimi- 
lated to pr. pplcs. in and.] Diligent, industrious, 
busy ; also attentive to. Cf. Ythand. 

1591 R, Bruch. Serm. vi. O iij. The soules of the Sanctes 
departed ar mair ydant in thin exercise [of praise] then when 
they wer aliue. <11774 Fkrousson Farmer's Ingle Poems 
(184 s) ]6 Wad they [gentler gabs] to labouring lend an 
cideut hand. 1807-10 Tannahill Poems (1846) ta The lad 
Was cidcnt ay, and deftly hel| the t>lough ; 1816 Scott 
Old Moit iv, ' Be eident and civil to them baith.' 

Eider (oidai), sb. Also 8-9 odder. [Ulti- 
mately a. Icel. sMar (pron. aiO&r), genit. of sM-r 
eider-duck, in the comb. tMar-ddn eider-down. 
The continental forms, Sw. f eider , now ejder 
Da. cde*{-fugl), Ger. eider {-ente), are similarly 
adopted from. Icel. The present Eng. spelling is 
probably from the Sw. used by Von Troil .1 

1 . A species of duck, Somateria mollissinta, 
abundant in the Arctic regions, that lines its 
nest with Eidku-down ; also, King- eider {So- 
materia spectabilis ). Chiefly attrib ., as in eider - 
bird , - duck , Kidbr-down. 

1743 in Phil. Trans . XLII. 613 Amongst the Sea-birds 
are the Eddcr, Dm ka of Three Kinds. 1780 Von Thoil 
h eland 143 The eider-bird is yet more useful to the natives, 
185a D. Moik h<nvler via, The eider ducks, With their wild 
eyes, and necks of changeful blue. .86, Kingsley Wales - 
Fab. sty 9 Swans and brantgee.se, harlequins and ciders. 1863 
Spring Lapl. 384 The king eider and Barrow's Iceland 
duck are only occasionally seen in the autumn. 

2 . The down itself. 

1766 Pennant goal. (1813) II. 341 The down known by 
the name of Eider or Eddcr which these birds furnish. 

3 . attrib . or ad/. Resembling eider-down. 

1791 E. Darwin fiat. Gant. 11. 18 Sleep protects him with 
his eider wings. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. lit. ii. 359 
lirneath her eider robe the. .earth Watches, .for the sun. 

Ei der-down, [ultimately a. Icel. tMar-dtln : 
see Eidkr and Down sb . 2 ; the Icel. word has 
been adopted as Sw. eider-dun , Da. eder-duun , 
Ger. eiderdon , Fr. idredon.] 

1 . The small soft feathers from the breast of the 
cider duck. Also attrib. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat //it/, (1776) VI. 125 In this nutulwr 
we may reckon the Eider-down. 1804 Ct. Rum pond in 
Phtl. Trans. XCIV. 85 Having its two ends well covered 
up with eider-down. 1896 Kank Ant.Expl. Il.xvi. 167 All 
who could work, even at nicking over eider-down. 1859 W. 
Collins Q . 0/ Hearts (1875) 17 You top up with a sweet 
little eider-down quilt, as light as roses. 

2 . — eider-down quilt. 

Eidograph (aicWjgmf). [f. Gr. cfao-r form + 
ypdtptiy to sketch.] (See quot.) 

1801 Hutton Course Math. (1828) II. 81 Professor Wal- 
lace’s eidograph may be advantageously employed. 1869 
I'ng. Meth. 3 Dec. 288/1 The eidograph is a correct instru- 
ment for enlarging or reducing drawings. 

II Eidolon (aid<?*»*l^n). PI. sometimes -a. [a. Gr. 
fida/Aor (see Idol, Idolum) image, spectre, phan- 
tom.] An unsubstantial image, spectre, phantom. 

x8a8 Caklylk Mtsc . (1857) I. 137 Flying through the air, 
and living .with mere Eidolons. iSjo Scott Demonol. i. 
{6 Calling up his eidolon in the hall of his former greatness. 
a 1809 Pok Dreamland l An Eidolon named Night On a 
black throne reigns upright. 183* Mrs. Browning Poems 
II. 155 How Ulysses (eft the sunlight For the pale eidola 
race. 1875 B. Taylor Faust I. xxi. 193 It is a magic shape, 
a lifeless eidolon. 1876 Lowell Among tny Bus Ser. 11. 
(1873) 174 No real giant, but a pure eidolon of the mind. 

D. Optus. 

x88i G. R. PiGoorr in Nature No. 622. 515 If [the ob- 
jects arej transparent, strange eidola are generated diffi- 
cult of interpretation and dispersion. 

Hence Xldo’Uc a., of the nature of an eidolon. 
Sldo loeUat [f. Gr. Kk&orrjt breaker ; cf. Icono- 
clast ], one who demolishes idols. 

i88x G. R. Pigcott in Nature No. 6aa. 515 The earlier. . 
plates .. teem with eidolic varieties of form. x8a4 Dk 
Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. 191 Let the object of the 
false worship . . be made his own eiaoloclast. 

t Eidouranion. [f. Gr. form 4 - olpav- 
6 % heaven.] The name given to a mechanical 
contrivance for representing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; cf. Orrkby. 

x8a^ Mar. Edoeworth Frank (Sequel) (ed. a) II. 243 He 
saw in large letters. .Orrery and Kiaouranion. 1809 rRA- 
cock Mifort. Idphin 82 Astronomy, .elevating the mind, 
as the eidouranion lecturers have it, to sublime contem- 
plations. 

Eidyll, -io, var. of Idyll, -ic. 

obs. form of Any, Awe, Eye. 

Biffule, obs. form of Awful. 

Sigh «.••), int. dial. [cf. Eh, Ey.] An ex- 
clamation expressing wonder or asseveration. 


1750 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Wks. (1819) 54 Mary, b 
Serots o' Rutchou so honsome ? Tim. High, hoos meeterly. 
*755 Johnson, Eigh, an expression of sudden delight. 
177S in Ash. xSta w. Tennant Anster F. v. i, Eigh ' 1 
would kiss them. . **7 ;• p - Morris Selby Beck Dobby 5 
{Lane. Gloss.) Eigh, ther s many a million on 'em. 

Bighe, obs. form of Awe. 

Eight (*U), a. and sb. Forms : a. 1 &hta, 
eahta, ©ht©, 2 ebte, ( Orm .) ehhte, 3 ashta, eahte, 
3-5 «i3-» eih-, eyhte, (3 0380, eyth), 4-6 

eyght(e, (4 ©he it, heyt,eyt, jit(t, 5©ght,eyjthe), 
6- eight. 0. 3-5 aoht, aght, ajt(e, *ht(e, Sc. 
auht(e, 5 Sc. awcht, 4- Sc. anoht, 6 -Sc. aught. 
[Com. Teut. and Aryan : OE. ahta, eahta , sehte , 
Northumb. schto, mm OFris. achta, achte , euht 9 OS. 
ahto (Du. acht), OHG. ahto (MHG. ahte , mod.G. 
cuht), ON. if ahta) dtta (Sw. dfta, Da. ot/e), Goth. 
ahlau ; cf. L. octo 9 Gr. OIr. ocht t Lith. 

as zthn\ , Skr. ash/du.] 

The cardinal numeral next after seven, repre- 
sented by the symbols 8 or viii. 

A. as adj. 

1. In concord with sb. expressed. 

Beoumlf 2075 (Th.) Heht Sa. .eahta ttiearas. .on Act teon 
axooo Menologium 05 (C»r.) pacs emb ahta and m?ion Do- 
gera rimes. 1070 O. K . Ckron. (l.aud MS.) I’urold abbot 
and a:hte hi|>e twenti Frencisce men mid him. ctnoo Ormin 
4327 Rihht ehhte si^e an hunndredd, a iutAncr. R. Prcf. 
23 'l'his an Hoc >h todcalet in eahte lesse Boke. 1097 R, 
C»i uuc. ( 1 8 10) 385 As in he }er of grace a bousend ^er y t was 
And four score & ey^te. a 1300 C ursor M. 188 He heled on 
al vnfere pat seke was thritte and aht yeir. X373 Barbour 
Bruce xi. 523 Aucht hum! ret h armyt, I trow, thai weir. 

< 1425 Wynioun Cron. vi. viii. 104 Aucht hundyr wyntcr 
and seventy. <•1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon 210, I shall 
make them to l>e accompanyed of eyghte erles. 1313-75 
Diurn. Occurr. (1833) *0 In trie year of God j ni . v<\ twantie 
aucht yeiris. 1541 Kiyot Image Gov. (1549) 80 In eight 
the first yccrcs of nis empire. 1031 Milton Eptt. Mchneu 
ll 'inchester 7 Summers tnree times eight save one She had 
told. <21798 Ramsay Poems (1844) 81 Twa times aught 
bannocks in a heap. 1733 Pope Prol. Sat. 182 The Bard. . 
strains from hard-bounaurains, eight lines a year. 1885 
Ball Story 0/ the Heavens 146 An interval of eight years, 
b. {An) eight days — a week. 
c 1160 Hatton Gosp. John xx. 26 Efler ehte [e zooo eahta] 
da^en hys Icoming-cmhtcA wacrcn inne. 1330 Ayenb. 45 
Na^t uor ane monbe ne to e^te dayes : ac tne one reluc 
day. x6xx Biblk Luke ix. 28 Alxiut an eight dayes after 
these sayings. 1664 Evelyn Kal. llort. (1729) 194 Eight 
Days after, prick them forth at distances. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb., which may usually be 
supplied from context. 

c xaoa Lay. 2650a per achte b« r ni^enc. a xaag Ancr. R. 
33A Athene world, bute eihte i J^ri arche. c 1315 E R. 
A flit. P. B. 331 pis meyny of a}te I schal saue of monnez 
saulez. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)84 pe date was a 
pousand & Tourscore Sc auhtc. cxyya Cursor M 1927 ^ou 
ptt haue I forborn My brode benesoun I 3011 ?yue. c 1425 
Wynioun Cron. vn. x. 521 For awcht or ten In comowne 
prys sawld wes b«n. CX460 Tcovneley Mvst. 13 We, 
ftcht, acht, and neyn. and ten is this. x<88 A. King tr. 
Canistus' Cateih. 161 b, Our Lords beatitudes ar rakened 
aught in number as follouU. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F, 
638 Eight that were left to make a purer world. 

b. csp. With omission of hours ; as eight o' 

( lock, etc. 

Shaks. Merry IV. til. lii. 210 Let him be sent for to* 
morrow, eight a clockc to haue amends. x6ox — Twel. N. 
v. i. 205 His eyes were set at eight i’th* morning. 17x0 
Sieklk Tatter No. 263 Pi, I went to see him .. about 
Eight a Clock in the Evening. Mod. We breakfast at eight. 

o. Prosody. In eight and six ( < four , etc.) : in 
lines alternately consisting of those numbers of 
syllables. See B. 2 d. 

1390 Shaks. Midi. N. 111. i. 25 It shall be written in eight 
and sixe. 

+ d. Piece of eight {reals') : the Spanish * dollar ’ 
or 1 piastre ’ (Sp. pieza de d ocho). Obs. exc. Hist. 

1690 Temple Ess. Constit. 4 Int. Empire Wk*. 1731 I. 
in Crying up the Pieces of Eight. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Arc. E. 2nd. (1744) II. 129 At Rambang l bought a 
cow. .for two Pieces of Eight. 1790 Beatsom Nav. 4 Mil. 
Mem. 1 . 163*1116 Salisbury, took a Spanish ship, with one 
hundred and fifty thousand pieces of eight on board. 1883 
R. L. Strvkn9on Treasure Is/. 225 Pieces of eight, 

8. Coupled with a higher cardinal or ordinal 
numeral following, so as to form a compound 
(cardinal or ordinal) numeral. 

1579 Fulkk Heskins* Part. 485 The eight and fortieth 
Chapter abideth in the exposition of the same text. 1607 
Topsell Four Beasts 259 Every year, upon the eight and 
twenty day of August, they observe a solemn feast. 183a 
Marryat N. Foster xxii, D*—n your eight-and-twenties 1 

B. as sb. 


1 . The abstract number eight. 

*39® Trkv I5A Barih. De P. R. xix. exxi. (1495) oaa One 
doo to scuen makyth the nombre of eyghte. s8o§ Wilford 
in Asiat. Res. VIII. 289 Seven is a fortunate number 
among the Hindus : eight among the Bauddliists. 

2 . A set of eight persons or things. 

a. Card-playing. A card marked with eight 
pips. 

1508 Florio, Otto, the number of eight, an eight vpon the 
cards. s 66 o Cotton Compi. Gamester ] n Singer Hist. Cards 
341 Then he plays his eight of hearts. 

b. The crew of a rowing boat, consisting of 
eight oarsmen. The Eights: boat-races at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge between the 


boats of the different colleges, which take place in 
the Summer Term. Hence Eights Week. 

1847 It Inst. Lend. News 28 Aug. 142/1, I rowed in a 
fairisn ‘ eieht *. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. f Merck. L i. 6 
He.. could not be persuaded to be one of the University 
eight. 

c. Bibliography. In eights: an expression in- 
dicating the number of leaves in a sheet of an 
early printed book. 

.838 L owndes Btbliogr. a. v. Caxton, It [the Cronicles) 
terminates on the recto of Y 6 in eights. >883 Gregor In 
Roltand's Crt. Venus IntMxhri It is a quarto, and con- 
tists of A to I in eights, c 1684 Brit. Mus. Cat., Sarum 
Primer (1538) Register: sigs. A-T, in eights, except T 
which has four leaves. 

d. Metre. In eights: in lines of eight syllables. 
So In eights and sixes {fours, etc.) : in alternate 
lines of those lengths. Chiefly said of hymns. 

3 . The figure (8) representing this number ; hence 
anything in the form of an 8 ; esp. a figure made 
on the ice in skating. Also figure {of ) eight ; 
sometimes attrib. 

1607 Dkkker Knts. Conjur. (1842) 15 All our courses are 
but figures of eight. 1842 Tennyson Epic io Cutting eights 
that day upon the pond. 1831 Sir F. Palgravk Norm. 
<7 hug . I. 626 The thrice-repeated eight, the ei^ht hun- 
dred and eighty and eight. z x86o H. Stuart Seaman's 
( atech. 1 What is a figure of eight knot used for T 1876 A. 
Arnold Persia in Contemp. Rev. June 42 One U surprised 
to see a European cutting figures of eight upon frozen 
pools. 1887 Comh. Mag. Mar. 255 They danced a figure 
8 chain. 


O. Comb., as eight - angled \ - celled, - sided, 
threaded adjs. ; combined with sbs. forming adjs. 
of dimension, etc., as eight-inch , -line, -penny, 
eight-day adj., -fold adj. and adv. ; eight-day 
clock, a clock that goes for eight days without 
winding up ; eight-oar a. (of a boat), manned by 
eight rowers ; also as sb. ; eight-shaft, a kind of 
corded fabric ; eightaman, one of the crew of an 
cight-oar. {Eight pence is almost always written 
as one word, usu. without hyphen.) 

1636 Ducard Gate Lat, Uni. 155 A Dye. four-square 
though six-sided, and "eight angled. 188s Vines Sachs' 
Bot. 521 The neck appears to form . an "eight-celled rosette. 
1836 Dickens Sk. Bos ii, He took to pieces the "eight-day 
clock. x866 Howells Venet. Life xviii. 278 Little eight- 
day-old Venetians. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 293 
An eight-day watch had watched she. 1357 Recokdr 
Whetst. B ij, Octupla. ."ciahtfolde. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1. 344 The customs had multiplied eightfold within 
sixteen years. 1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law Introd. 42 
The paths of tho saints, or the eightfofd path of purity. 
i8a$). Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 660 His patent loco- 
motive engine, with two "eight-inch cylinders, weighs five 
tons. 1800 All V. Round No. 73. 548 The cost of an eight- 
inch cast-iron gun .is about a hundred pounds. 1864HAZLITT 
Early Pop. Poetry IV. 19 In four "eight-line stanzas. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech., "Eight-line Pica. A type whose face 
has eight times the length of pica. 1830 Kingsley Alt. 
Lotke xii. (1874) 105 An "eight-oar lay under the bank. 
186a Sat. Ret). 15 Mar. 300 If Mr. Urquhart could persuade 
the Universities to substitute Turkish baths for eight-oars. 
1396 Shaks. i Hen, IV, in. iii. no A Trifle, some "eight- 
penny matter. 1678 Land. Gas. No. 1348/4 Eight pieces 
of Eight-peny taffaty Ribon. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 135 Nails of sorts. .8, xo, 24, 30, and 40-penny 
nails. 1840 L'pool Jrnl. 4 July 1/2 A great Stock of Fus- 
tians, in Beavertcens. ."Eight shaft, Constitution, and other 
excellent Cords. . *•?* H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 
133 A series of double "eight-sided pyramids might result 
from class h , i, and k. 1882 Standard x6 Mar. 0. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, An "Kightsman. 1696 Bp. Patrick 
Comm. Ex. xxviii. (1697) 536 Some will nave it that 
[Maschsar] . . signifies "eightthreddcd Linen. 

Eight. obs. form of Ait. 

Evelyn Syfoa 42 Some do also plant Oners In their 
Eights like Quick.sets, thick, and neer the water. 

Mghte, el^te, obs. if. Aught, propeitv. 
Eighteen (^tf-n, f^tfn), a. (sb.) Forms : i 
ehta-tfne, a ehte-tyna, 3 mh-, ah-, ehte-, ey;te- 
tene, 4-5 eyj-, eyghtene, Sc. auh-, auohtene, 
6 eightene, 6- eighteen. [OE. e{a)htatyne, -tine, 
corresponds to OFris. aentattne } OS. ahtotian, 
ahtetehan (Du. achttien), OHG. ahtozehan (MHG. 
ahtzehen, mod.G. achtzekn ), ON. dttjdn (< dtjdn , 
Sw. adertdn , Da. alien), Goth. *ahtau-talhun ; f. 
OTeut. *ahtau, ahtd, Eight 4 *tehun Tkn; for 
the divergent Eng. form of the second element, 
see -tjkenJ 


1 . The cardinal number next after seventeen ; 
represented by the symbols 18 or xviii. 

c sooo Age. Gosp. Luka xiiL 4 Swa km ehta-tyne [1160 Hat- 
ton ehte-tyna] oter ha fcolt m stypel on siloa. 1203 Lay. 
18014 Ohtera cnihten ahtene [c 1273 ehtetene] )msen. 1997 
R. Glouc. (x8xo) 407 In h* $5? or grace a housend ft four 
score ft etttetene. c 1330 R. Brumnb Chron. (1810) 48 pe 
date of Crtste a bousand ft mo bi auhtene. 1398 Trkvisa 
Barth De P. R. xix. cxxvl (1495) 928 Syxc and twelue 
makyth eyghtene. c 1423 Wyhtoun Cron. (Mitt), Hundyr 
byschapU and awchtene. e 1440 Prom p. Parv. 137 Erttene 
[P. eyntene), octodecim. 1 339 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Seyfolh 
xL 3 For eightene monthes we dyd conclude a truce. 
41 164s Suckling Jfragm. A urea ( 1646) 33 Forj^nur « jjnteen 

358 He appointed 

, and eighteen foot 

soldiers. x8e8 Scott F. HI Perth xxvi, About eighteen 
years since, .it chanced, etc* 
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2 . quasi-rA m eighteen-pounder (see 3). 

433 Makxyat P. Simple xvii, Wt took a seat upon the 
long eighteen. 

8. Comb. Eighteen-headed, -tailed adjs. ; eigh- 
teen-knot a., (a vessel) capable of going eighteen 
knots in an hour; eighteen - penny a*, that is 
worth or costs eighteen - pence ; also auasi-rA ; 
eighteen-pounder, a gun throwing a snot that 
weighs eighteen pounds. (Eighteen pence is often 
written as one word, with or without hyphen.) 

17 66 Sharp in Phil. Trane. LVII. 84 This has been used 
many year* in St. Bartholomew'* hospital, instead of the 
old *eightccn-headed bandage. 1817 Cosset Pol. Pei. 8 
Feb. 108 Having an *eighteen-penny-plecc put into his 
hand, 1899 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 14 Simpson'* . . 
elghteenpenny fish ordinary. 1883 H. R. Hawrir in 
Gent! Mag. July 47, I proceeded to elicit from the red 
eighteenpenny [fiddle] all it had to give. 1878 Rancrom 
Hitt . U. S. V. x. 443 The vessel of war suffered severely 
from two "eighteen -pounders on the Jersey shore. 1884 
Pali MallG . 13 Nov. 4/a Exposed to any hostile Power 
with an ** 8-knot cruiser. *748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
xxviii. (1804) 191 We dressed the wound, and applied the 
"eighteen-tailed bandage. 

Eighteengr (ritf-nw). [f. Eighteen 4- -eh.] 
A cask holding 18 gallons. 

(870 E. Peacock Rafy Skirl II. X17 He finds, .our Steven 
wi’ two eighteeners. 

Eight* 6TUU0. [English reading of the symbol 
i8mo for Octodecimo ; cf. twelvemo , sixteenmo.] 
Used colloq. in the book trades for Octodecimo. 

18*8 in SImmonds Diet. Trade. 

Eighteenth (*‘trn)>, <Fi*t/n{>), a. Forms (see 
Eight) + 1 -tutSa, -tetfa, -tdofta (fern. neut. -8e), 
3 -tepe, -tenth©, 4 -too be, 6 -tenth, 6- -teenth ; 
from 6- the / of eight has been dropped, though 
some dialects still retain it in pronunciation. 
[OE. cahtatJoda , f. eahta, Eight + teotfa tenth ; cf. 
ON. dttjdndi ; in the other OldTeut. langs. this 
numeral is not recorded. The mod. form is f. 
Eighteen + -th (after Fourth) which has become 
the ordinal suffix for all numerals above 3.] 

Next in order after the seventeenth. Hence 


Eightee-nthly adv ., in the eighteenth place. 

*893 K. /Elfred Ores. vi. ii. f 3 On h*m cahtctcoban 
geare his [Tiberius'] rice* . . wear© micel beosteme* ofer 
eallne middangeard. 1*38 Procl. Hen . ///(cd. Ellis 1868) 
Witnesse v* seluen set Lundfcn bane e^tetenbe day on the 
Monbe of Octobr. 1x97 R- Glouc. (x8to) 436 bo deyde 
Mold by fi Rod quenc, enlene hondred ?er And ey^te^c 
after h«t God anerbe aly3te her. c 1303 St. Swithin 5 in 
K. E. P. (1862) 43 be eiateteobe king. 15x0 Palsqr. 37a 
Dixhuitieeme, cygntentn. *579 Fulkk Heskin*' Pari. 
102 The eighteenth Chapter beginneth the exposition. 1611 
Bible x Kings xv. x In the eighteenth yeere of king Iero- 
boam. 187a M orlky Voltaire (MS) 4 Voltairism may stand 
for the name of the Renaissance of the eighteenth century. 

*« 4 * Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis 111. <1704) 322/a 
Eighteenthly, That One of the Three Officers do. .reside at 
Chatham. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. App. iii. 303 Eigh- 
teenthly, why . . should the name, .be said to be written t 

Eighth <*• and sb. Forms : e&htcfta, 

eah-, ehtetia- (late WS. also e&htecfta), 1-3 
eah-, ehtufla, 4$e, 3 eihteofle, -tvfBe, eg-, 
ehtctfe, 3-4 ei}te$e, -ip©, a;tpe, 5 eghtid, 
eyted, eighth. : from 3- the forms are often 
identical with those of the cardinal, 3 ei)t, 4 
e)te, heyt, agbt, 5 eght, 5-6 ©yght, 6 awght, 
ayghte, 5-9 eight, Sc. auoht. [OE. eahtoCa * 
OHG. ahtodo (MHG. ahtode , ahteae , able, mod.G. 
achte) repr. OTeut. type ahto)>on-, f. *ahtau f *ahtd 
Eight (The OS. ahtodo, Goth, ahtuda represent 
a type *a'htodon- % the result of accent-shifting or 
of analogy; for the OFris. and ON. forms see 
Eightin .1 


A. adj. 

1 . That comes next in order to the seventh. 

a xooo Menclogium 3 (Gr.) Crist was* . . on by eahteo- 
5 an dasg Hmlend gehaten. c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 998 
Eahtobe is b*a stane* nuagen, bet, etc. c 1173 Lamb. 
Horn. 81 pet me sculde in pe ehtube del \>tt knaue child 
embsniben. wxaaft Ancr. R. 144 pe elhtuoe bl nc * s hu 
muchef is )w medelSe blisae of heouene. a 1300 Signs be* 
fort Jud&m. \ t\ in E. R. P. (*86a) 10 pe atit dai so is dotus 
and pat ml wel feu salt se. a 1x00 Cursor M. 293x0 pc aght 
case falles all pa In Wit any wftchecraft gen mgyn. *38 . 
Wyc urSerm. Set Wks. II. 267 pe ei)tibe condicioun. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 6222 The Eghtid Bated in the burgh [was] 
Vnder Serce*..the souerain of Perce. 1477 Norton Ord. 
A IcK vi. in Ashm. (x6$a) xoo The vertue of the Eight sphere. 
*538 Coverdale x Ktngs viit 66 And on the eight daye he 
let the people go. igsa Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) xi 
The rycht keping of tne aucht command. 1603 Heywood 
If you know not me Wks. 1874 I. 207 If it be treason To be 
the daughter to th* eight Henry, I am a traitor. 1609 
Bp. Hall Distwas, Poperie (1027) 63$ Let him heare 
Origen, what he answers, in the eight volume of his Expla- 
nations of Eaay. 1884 Evelyn Kal Hort. (1720) 194 The 
sixth, eighth or tenth day. 1768 Gibbon Dec! 4 F. lid. 
(1838) V. >66 But the seventh and eighth centuries were a 
period of discord and darkness, 1887 Graft Anal. (ed. 
xx) 667 The eighth or auditory nerve. 

b. With ellipsis of sb., to be supplied from 
context. Also in dates, with ellipsis of day (of 
the month). 

a xooo GutklaC 1010 (Gr.) Min feorh heonan On piss* 
eahufian [nihte] ende geseceS. tspy R. Glouc. (x8xo) 473 
The etyethe was, that . . citacion non nert Thoru bulk of 


the pope. € xgsg E. E. AlUt. P. A xoxo pe aitpe pe beryl 
der A quyt. 41x400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 83 The eyted is 
contempt of veyn glory in us. c 1400 Afol. Loll. 77 pe 
heyt Crist biddih in be gospel to His vicar, turn be awerd 
in to pe scheb- *5*8 Tinoalb Rev. xxl. 90 The ayghte 
beralL 1988 A. King tr. Can is ins' Catech. 183 The awght 
is meiknes quhilk assuages and mitigats al angrie motions 
of ire. ■84a Chas. 1. Anew. Petit. Pres, at York 18 Apr. 
i Our Message of the eighth of April. 1847 Lilly C 'hr. 
Astro! xliv. 257 When the Lord of the Ascendant is .. In 
the Antiscion of the Lord of the eighth. *867 Milton 
P. L, ix. 67 The space of seven continu'd Nights ne (Satan] 
rode With darkness. .On the eighth return'd. xBSx Ramsay 
Remin Ser. 11. 181 She answered them.. ‘The tongue no 
man can tame. .James Third and Aucht and drank off her 
glass. 

2 . Eighth part : one of eight equal parts into 
which a Quantity may be divided. 

13*3 La Berners Froiss. 1. cxxvii. 154 He had nat the 
eyght part in nombre of men as the frcnche kynge had. 
1371 Digoks Pantom. 111. ix. K ii, An eight part of the great 
Pyramis H1K. 1660 Bloomk Archil. A. c, One eight part 
of the thicknesse. 

B. sb. 1 . — eighth part. See A. 2. 

*557 Rkgordk W heist. B ij b, An eight more. 1747 J. 
Lino Lett. Navy i, (17^7) 23 The commander in chief ik to 
have one half of the eight. 184a Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 
301 The Muskhoyecs form seven eighths of what is termed 
tne Creek Confederacy. 

b. Mil. Eighth-wheel \ when a body of troops 
revolves upon its centre or one of its ends to tne 
extent of one-cighth part of a circle. 

1796 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 110 The eighth wheel is 
toward the flank which is to be the head of the column . . 
Advantage will arise if the eighth wheel is made on the 
center of each body. Ibid. 130 According to the degree 
ordered, whether half, quarter, or eighth wheel. 

+ 2 . Music. * Octave. Ohs. a. An interval of 
seven notes of the diatonic scale. 

*897 Morle v Introd.Mus. 70 A third, a Fift. aSixt.and an 
eight. 163a News fr, Lowt-Conntr. 8 He . . Knows Thirds, 
Fifths, Eights, Rests, Moods, and Time. 1894 Phil . Trans. 
XVIII. 73 He next Observes, that all Progressions by Con- 
cords, except by Eighths, produce Discord. *708 A. Bkl>- 
kord Temple Mus. Hi. 54 lhey sang the. .Part an Eighth, 
or Seven Notes higher than the Men. 

b. The note separated from any given one 
above or below by an interval of an eighth. 

X609 Doulanp Omith . Micro! 15 In b fag mi, and his 
eight, you may not sing mi for fa. 1674 Plavford Skill 
Mus. 1. i. 3 Which will be the same, and only eights to 
those above. x68s Boyle Effects of Mot. vii. 88, I made 
him raise his Voice to an Eignth. 

Eighthly (^ tbli), adv. Also 6-7 eightly. 
[f. Eighth 4- -ly 2 .] In the eighth place. 

*579 Fulke Rcfut. Rastel 770 Eightly, that images were 
not set yp to l>e worshiped. 1607 Topskll E'our-f. Beasts 
21 Eightly, a woman dissembling her pregnancy. 1648 1 ). 
Jenkins [Vks. 38 Eightly, Wc maintaine that the King is 
king by an inherent birth-right. x68x H. More KxP. Dan. 
App. iiL 298 Eighthly, If any demand why it is said to, etc. 

Eightieth (^ tieb), a. (sb.) Also 4 ei}tithe, 
6 eyghteth. [f. Eighty : see -th.] The ordinal 
numeral answering to the cardinal eighty. 

138a Wyclif 2 Macc. i. 10 In the hundred $eer and eljtc 
and ei^tithe. 1330 Palm.r. 373 Octant iesme , eyghteth. 
X867 Dkniron Astron. without Math. 176 Our moon is 
nearly one eightieth of the earth. 

Ei'ghtsome, U. or adv. Obs. exc. Sc. Also 
4 &3t-sum. [f. on the analogy of OE. phrases like 
j yxa sum one of six, where the numeral is in 
genit. pi. See Eight and Some, and cf. Sc. twa- 
some y threesome .] 

Eight together. Bightsome-reel (after foursome ), 
a kind of dance in which eight persons take part. 

C 1313 E. E. A llit. P. B. 41 1 Hym a^t-sum in bat ark as 
abcl god lyked. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LI II. 615 The ei^ht- 
some-reel of the heptarchy became the pas-seul of the king- 
dom of England. 

Ei'ght-Sgua're. Obs. exc. Naut. [f. Eight 4* 
Square, after the logically correct four-square \ 
cf. three-square.] Having eight equal sides ; in 
the form of a regular octagon, octagonal. 

1338 Leland I tin. 1 1. 53 The work is 8*square. 1398 Hak- 
luyt Voy. 11. 1. 104 It wa* eight square and very thickc. 
x68o Load. Gas . No. 1499/4 A small eight -square Watch. 
vjxalbid. No. 4748/4 Two Silver polished Candlestick* eight 
square, ex 880 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech . 75 AH yards 
are made eight-square in the centre. 

quasi -adv. 1670 Plot Staffordsh. (168 6) 369 The tower 
of the Church ofDilhom . . is somewhat remarkable, it Wing 
built eight square. x68a Wiikler foum. Greece v. 395 
He built a Tower eight square of Marble. 1x830 Rudtm. 
Navig . (Weak) X14 A short beam, .trimmed eight-square. 

Hence Bight- equaro sb., an octagonal figure; 
Bight-square v. y to fashion into octagonal shape. 

179 a Rigging k" Seamans h. I. ex A straight line is then 
struck, .and tne eight-square lined from It. Ibid. 20 The 
. .side Is then cant^l up and eight-squarod. 
t Ei ghtin, a. Obs. Forms: 3 ejten(e)de, 
ehtende, (Onn.) ehhtennde, 4 eyh-. eytand, 
-end, aighteden, agt-, aghtand(e, -end, aghten, 
aohtande, aughtene, 5 heghten, auohtand, 6 


•gh-, ey*-, eyhtyn(e, eighytyn, auehtane, -in. 
[The northern form of Eighth ; perh. of Scan- 
dinavian origin ; cf. ON. (*ahtund%) dttundi ; the 
intrusive n , due to the analogy of seventh (cf. 
ONorthumb. seo/untfa), occurs also in OFris. ach- 


tunda.] « Eighth. 


c iaoo Trio. Coll. Horn. 87 On k* ehtende dai after he 
childes burde, he frond ihopen he child name. < ia«> Gen. 

4 Ex. 2543 De ettonede king amonaphts, Agent* oi* folc 
hatel is a tjoo Cursor M. 9169 N eyhtand slbile bigan to 
rise. Ibid. 10*73 Of decern b re pe aghten dai Wa* mo 
geten. c 1340 Wampolk Prose Tr. (1866) 11 The aughtene 
commandement r* that 'thou sail nog h to l>ere false wyttnrs 
agaynes thi neshteboure c 1440 Melayne 828 All soldo 
come.. By the heghten day at none, sgaa Teel. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. i«o, I will that my executrix, .make an eghtyn 
day honestly for me. 1538 Lvndesav Drrme 531 The sewriil 
[is callit] Thronus, the auchtin, Chenibin. 

b. Comb, t eightin - dele, -dole [///. eighth 
part] : an obsolete measure of capacity. 

(Wey in Promp. Pars*, say* 1 4 of a cooin '«* 16 quarts ; the 
haughendo , aghendo/e of Lancashire may lie the same woid, 
though identified with H ai v unheal by the editor* of Lam . 
Gloss. <K. D. S.), who quote conflicting explanation* of it 
a* ‘ 7 quarts * 8 pound* \) 

1440 Promp. Pan>. 137 Kyityndele, mesure. 1887 Rogers 
Agf ic. 4 PrttesX. *23 At Gawthorp. Shuttkworth pays 
M. for an eightendole. 

Eighty (r 7, *ti), a. (sb.) Forms : I (hund)eah- 
tatis, -aehtatlx, -ehtatix, -eahtig, 3-4 ei)teti, 

5 ©yity, 6 eyghty, eight!©, 6- eighty. [OE. 
hundeahtatig , f. hutui- (prefix to the denary 
numerals : see Hundred) + eahta Eight + -ti& 
OTeut. *tigiwiz plur. of +tegu-z decade (see -ty .] 

1. The cardinal numlier equal to eight tens, 
represented by 80 or lxxx. Also with omission of 
sb. and in comb, with numbers below ten (ordinal 
and cardinal), as eighty-one, eighty-first, etc. 

i Sag Vet/. Psalter lxxxix. (xc.) to In nuchtum hundahla* 
lixes Xcra. — O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) lntrod , Gains 
Iulius Komana Kasero mid hund ehtaligum *cii>um ftc*ohic 
Brytene, tuqj R. Glouc. (1810) 478 F.ndleuc hundred vrr 
of grace, & efyeti A thre. *373 Barmour Bruce xvm. 340 
Auchty thouKand he we* and ma. 138a Wyclik Isa xxx\ii 
36 The aungil of the Lord nmot in tne tentu* of Armi ic* >111 
hundrid and fyue and eiueli thousend. 1 1440 Ptomp. 
Parv. 137 Ky}ty, octoginta . xoo Paukir 367 (h/ante , 
eyghty, lxxx. 1594 Shaki. Riih. Ill , iv. i. 96 Eiglitk 
odde yeere* of sorrow haue I scene. 1833 Fuii.kx Ch. 
Hist. ix. 187 Mr. Fox fore-told the ruine and de*l ruction of 
the Invincible (so called) Armado in the eighty eight. 1771 
Raper in Phil. Trans. LX1. 533 When the Roman* began 
to coin gold, it did not exceed tne eighty-fourth part of tneii 
Pound. 1777 Robertson Hist. Anter. (1783) 1 1 . 217 In thr 
year one thousand four hundred and eighty-five. 187s 
Morle Y Voltaire (1886) 47 A*pa*ia, now over eighty. 

2. quasi- sb. a. The age of eighty years, b. 'Jhe 
eighties : the years between eighty and ninety in 
a particular century. 

1833 E. Elliot Poems 221 He stoop’d no more, like tooth- 
less eighty. 1883 Seklky Expansion of Eng. 2*0 Adam 
Smith, writing in the eighties. 

8. Comb as in eighty-gun ship. 

1747 J. Lind Lett. Navy 1.(1757) 3°, 1 have known some 
gentlemen captain* of eighty gun ships, who . . were not 
old enough to be lieutenants. *7^9 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Hhijb, The 8o-gun ships., begin to grow out of 
repute, 

Eiffnd (^n), a. Law. [corrupt spelling of Aynk, 
ad. Fr. attid. 1 First-born, eldest ; sec Aynk. 

1388 Kfrnk Bias. Centric 286 Hec hath issue a sonne 
naturall by a concubine and after marryeth the same concu- 
bine, him the lawyers of Englnnde, call a Bastarde eigne. 
1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 253 Where there be many of 
one name, diuentitic of the names must lie put by addition of 
eigne, puisne, etc, *877 Wycherley PI. Dealer iv. i, Thou 
art not so much as Bastard eigne. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Du t. , Eigne , eldest or first-born ; as bastard eigne. 

b. Eigne title \ a prior, superior title. Eigne 
estate : one that is entailed. 

1819 Dalton Count r. Just. Ixxxiii. (1630) 213 By reason 
of the eigne title of the disseisee, c 1840 /. Smyth flundred 
of Berkeley (188O 3 6* Hec was remitted to his eigne estate 
taile, to him and to the heirex males of his body. 

Eigrette, obs. var. of Aigrette 2. 

1765 Foote Commissary 1. i, Take care of the eigrette, 
leave the watch upon the table. 


Eik (fk). Sr. 

1 . ‘The liniment used for greasing sheep * (Jam,). 

2 . *A sort of unctuous perspiration that oozes 
through the pores of the skin of sheep in warm 
weather (Koxb.) ; often called sheep-eik ' (Tam.). 

1641 Pari. Proc. 8 Sept, in St otch Acts (1B70) V 598 Hi- 
cau* the eik and filthincs of the samene [wooli] is a great 
prejudice to the worked* thairof. 

Elk, Sc. form of Eke sb. and v . 

Eikon, var. of Icon. 

Ell, obs. form of Ail a. and v. 

Eild (/Id), a. Sc. p var. of Yeld *.] Of a 
cow: Not giving milk, from being In calf, or 
from ace. 

x8aa W. J. Napier Prod. Storefarming 252 The glm* 
mers giving milk will consume more grass than when eild. 
*837 Lockhart Scott (1839) VI. ai No man could guess at 
how large a price Constable had estimated hit eild lcye. 

Eild, var. Eld, Obs., old age, Eld v. to grow old. 

’Eild, var. of Yield v., to requite. 

Eildinfg, var. fT. Elding, fuel. 

Eildritch, var. of Eldrich. 

t Eiteber. Obs. [App. a corrupt form of OE. 
falifer (? f. ia river 4 - Liver), a plant used as a 
remedy for liver disease and lumbago; ? Water 
Liverwort (Ranunculus aquatilis).] Some plant ; 
in Gerard’s * List of names gathered out of antient 
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written end printed copies ’ identified with Alii- 
aria Ci.e. Sauce-alone, A. officinalis). 

[c iooo Sax. Leechd. II. 64 Ealifcr halt© wyrt.J IM7 
Gerard Herbal A pp. to Table. 1847 in Halljwkll. 187# 
in Biitten & Holl. 

Bilet, obs. form of Eyrlrt. 

Bilioh, a. 06 s., dreadful, terrible : see Awly. 

+ Eilla nd. Obs. rare. Also eillond. [OE. 
I? land, i. %l- (:— OTeut. *aljo- other) + Land ; cf. 
OS. elilendi adj. foreign, OHG. alt*, elilanti 
foreign, of another country, hence wretched (mod. 
G. elena). (The spelling is perh. due to confusion 
with eiland Island.)] A foreign land. 

Beowulf 3030 (Gr.) Eorl. .sccal. .cl land tredan. a 190a 
Cursor AT. ai8o Til eillandes Jrir b*ro drou. 

Bilond, obs. form of Island. 

Bine, obs. pi. of Eyb. 

Binsent, obs. form of Encbintk a. 

Einsi;t, obs. var. of Eyesight. 

Eirack *rok, I» rak). Sc. Also ©arack, ea-, 
ee-, ©rook. [a. Gael. eireag~ Ir. eireog .] A hen 
of the first year. 

1791 A. Wilson Laurel Disput. Wks. (1646) 133 Three fat 
eerocks fastened by the legs. 1795 Statist. Acc. XX. 8 (Jain.) 
Eirack , a chicken. 1831 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 
306 A simultaneous charge of cocks, hens, and earocks i 

Bird, obs. form of Earth ; var. Erd, Obs., dwell- 
ing. 

Birdly, Sc. form of Earthly. 

Eir(e, obs. form of Air, Eyre, Heir. 

Eirede, var. Ekedk a., Obs., lacking counsel. 
Eiren&roh (oirfnajk). [ad. Gr. eTpip’rfpxW f* 
tlplivrj peace + &p\*tv to rule. (In English Latin 
eirenarcha is used for i justice of the peace*.)] 
An officer charged with preserving the public 
peace. Hence Sir©na*rohioal a., having the 
function of an eirenarch. Hirenarchy (see quot.). 

*841 1 . Jackson True Evang. T. iil 173 The Messias. .is 
also Eirenarchicall, and atones. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Eirenarchy , the office or Government of a Constable, or a 
lustice of the Peace. 17*1-1801 Bailev, Eirenarch , a 
Justice of the Peace. 1775 in Ash. 1867 Pearson Early 
4- Afid. Ages Eng. I 48 Under these, probably, were 
eirenarch*, or village bailiffs. 

Eirenio, irenic (airrnik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 
itpijviicbs, f. elpjjvrj peace.] Tending to or pro- 
ductive of peace. 

1878 iV. A mer . Reif. 335 President Porter, in his admir- 
able and irenic opening of this discussion, makes it very 
difficult, for one who follows him.. 188a Ch, Q. Eet>. Jan. 
283 The ' eirenic ’ efforts or aspirations of such divines. 

I! Eirenicon (uir/ nikpn). [ad. Gr. elprjymby, 
neut. of *lprjvut 6 s : see prcc.] A proposal tending to 
make peace ; an attempt to reconcile differences. 

1 2656 (title) Elpijv4*6»', a Focme, wherein is persuaded the 
composing of the differences of all the faithfull.l 1865 
Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. (title-page). The Church of England 
a Portion of Christ's One Holy Catholic Church, and a 
Means of restoring visible Unity; An Eirenicon. 1886 
Pall AT all G. 19 June i/a We wait with interest to see Mr. 
Chamberlain's response to the new Eirenicon. 
fEirant, var. of Errant, Obs. 

.15*7. Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1370/1 A fesse in- 
dented sable charged with fourc leuses heads eirant. 

t Ei res, Obs. rare *' . Some kind of hawk. 

(? Mistake for eyas.) 

i 6 m Walton Angler (ed. 2) 19 The Eire*, the Brancher, 
the Ramish Hawk, the Haggard and the two sorts of 
I*cntners. 

Ei'rmonger. Obs. [f. eir-en, ME. pi. of Egg 
Monger j A dealer in eggs. 

c 1305 St. Slot thin 60 in E. E. P. (186a) 43 Mijte cir- 
mongers nou fare so, pc baldelikerc hi mijtc Huppe ouer 
diches. 

Biro, obs. form of Yearn. 

Eiry, var. of Aery, Eerie, a . 

Bise, ? obs. var. of Easy. 
f Bi-sell. Obs. Forms : 2-3 aisille, a -a 
© tail, 3-5 ays©l(l, -II, -yU©, (4 ayoel, -sell), 4-0 
alsel, -il, -yllo, (4 aissil, 5 ascill, ass-, asell(©), 
4-7 eisel(l, -ill, eya©ll(o, -ae©l, -sil, -ayl, -sell, 

5 esylle, -ayl, (4 heysyl, 6 ©sil©). [a. OF. aisil, 
aissil late L. *acetillum, dim. of acc turn vine- 
gar.] Vinegar. 

rit6o Hatton Got*. Mark xv. 36 Fylde ane spunge mid 
eisile. Ibid. John xix. 39 Da stoa an ret full aisiles. a stag 
After. E. 404 pis eisil . . buruh fullcS mine pine, a 1140 
Wokunge In Cott. Horn. 983 Nu beden ha mi leof. .aisille. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixviii. 22 flxix. ai] In mi thriste with 
aysile dranke pai me. 138. Ante crist in Todd 3 Treat. 
Iryi lif 133 Crist tasted eysel : and pei nolden non but goode 
wynes. c 1400 Pal lad. on Hush, vm. X34 In this moone is 
made AUel squillyne. c 1450 Myrc 1884 Lokc thy wyn be 
not eysel. 1557 Primer. XV Oos F iv, 1 bescche thee for the 
bittemesse of the Aisell and Galle. x8o© Shaks. Ham. v. 
i. 399 Woo't drinkc vp Esile, eate a Crocodile t x6eo Vknner 
Via Eecta vi. 94 Eisell. .is also a good sauce. 1834 Har- 
incton Salem* Eegim. 67 Summer-sauce should dc ver- 
juyee, eyzell or vinegar. 

t Eisful, a. Obs. Forms : 1 esesfull, 3 ®ijes- 
ful, 2“3 eisful. [OE. tgtsfull f. gges-a («• OS. 
egiso, OHG. ekiso OTcut v * orison-, f. *agis- : 
see Awe) 4- -ful.] Fearful, terrible. 

*1000 Judith at Dass se rica ne wende, Egesfull eorla 
dry h ten. c 1175 Lamb. Horn, xii De lauerd seal beon H6e 


pan godan and eisful pan dutian. ( c taog Lay. 1797a p»t U 
an »iies-ful tune \ past of bine licarne seal cume. a itag 
St. Afarher. 9 A)ein bis eisful wtht. .help me mi lauerd. 

tBi'Si*. v. Obs . In 2 ©Ulan. [OE. t&(e)sian 
■■OS. egiso ft, OHG. ekisSn OTeut. *agisdjan, f. 
*agis- terror ; see Awe sb.] (vans. To frighten. 

Beowulf 6 (Gr.) Oft Scyld . . c&sode eorllasj. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn, xxi Swa mihtles . . bet he his men eisian ne der. 

t Ei alich, a. Obs. Forms: 1 ©soelio, 2 ©ialio, 
3 ©i8©liob, 4 aislioh©. [OE. fgesl/c, f. ( ges-a terror 
(see Eisful) 4- - lie , -ly! ; cf. OS. egisltc, eisile, 
OHG. ekisllh . ] Fearful, terrible. 

c 888 K. jElfred Boetk, xxxv. f 6 Da wass r cac swi5e 
exeslic geatweard, Sees name sceolde bion Caron, riooo 
Wulfstan Addr. Engl, in Sweet Eeader xo8 Eall Sat 
sindon micle and e^eslice dasda. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 87 
Eislic swel and blawende beman. c xaoo Trin. Cott. Horn. 
67 To beregen us. .wiS be ciscliche shame. 

Hence Bi'aliob© adv. a. Fearfully ; b. Timidly. 

c 117a Lamb. Horn. 41 He3© treon eislicbe bcominde ©t- 
foren helle jetc. c 1399 P. PI. Crede 341 perc y auntrede 
me in & ai(s)liche y scicle. 

Blasel, Sc. form of PIasnkl. 

Blst, var. of Este a. Obs. dainty. 

|| Eisteddfod (*‘stc-ffv0d). [Welsh ; lit. ‘ ses- 
sion*, f. eistedd to sit.] A congress of (Welsh) 
bards. 

x8aa Ann. Eeg. 1. Chron. 428 An Einteddfodd, or Con- 

f reas of Bards, wa* held . . last week. 1847 National Cycl. 

I. 858 Since the time of Ouecn Elizabeth no royal com- 
mission has been issued for nolding an eisteddfod. 

Hence SUrt© ddfodl»m. 

1868 Lond. Q. Ee v. Oct. 53 That eisteddfodism by which 
Mr. M. Arnold seems to have been bitten. 

Bister, obs. Sc. var. of Eabteu a. 

Bisy, obs. var. of Easy. 

f Eifltri oion. Obs. rare- 1 . ? Erroneous form 
of Extraction (OFr. estraeion). 

c 1460 Pol. Eel. 4 L. Poetns (1866) 2 Growing® be eistri* 
cion, that worthi and wU is, Conc&yued in wcalocke. 
Bitch, obs. var. of Eatche, Sc., adze. 


Bith, Sc. form of Eath. 

Either (/‘tfoJ, si-ffw), a. (fron.) and adv. 
Uonj .). Fonns : 1 65-, ces-, dshwofSer, 1-2 
feeder, 2 ©W©r, (3 Orm. ©3^5er), 3 ®i8©r, aieper, 
2-4 ei&©r, eip©r, 3-5 aip©r, aither, ayth©r, 
(ayd©r, 5 ©yd©r), 3-6 ether, (?4~6 aper, ather, 
-ir, 4 euther, ©wthor), 3-7 eyther, -thir, (5 
©ithar), 6 ©ather, 4- either. See also Eh. 
[OE. vghwxAer (contracted scatter) « OHG. eogi- 
hwedar (MHG. iegrweder), f. WGer. +aiwo(n (in 
OK. d, 6 ) Ay, always 4- *gihxuaJ>aro-z (in OE. 
gehwaber : see Y- and Whether) each of two. 

In OE. and early ME. the word appears only in its 
original sense * each of t wo ', or as adv. => 4 both * ; but about 
the beginning of 14th c. it assumed the disjunctive sense 
4 one or the other of two ' (and the corresponding adverbial 
use), which properly belonged to OK. dhwafoer, dii&er, 
ME. invper, o\ier (see Outher). This disjunctive sense has 
so far prevailed that in mod. Eng. such expressions as on 
either side = 4 on both sides' are felt to be somewhat arch., 
and must often be avoided on account of their ambiguity. 
The word Outher became obs. in literary use in 16th c. ; 
its mod. dial, forma (pronounced 5 &>j, o5aj, etc.) are popu- 
larly regarded as belonging to either. (It is not quite clear 
whether the forms aber athir in Sc. from 14th to 16th c. 
should not be referred to Outiikr; cf* OE. door.)] 

The pronunciation (ai*5oj), though not in accordance with 
the analogies of standard Eng., is in London somewhat 
more prevalent in educated speech than (Ffcai). The or. 
thoepists of 17th c. seem to give (£$94, /*$ 34 ); Jones 1701 
has (C“ 5 w) and (ai $94), Buchanan (1766) has (ai’foj) without 
alternative (see Ellis, Early Eng. Ptvn, ix, x.). Walker 
(1791) says that (J*5a4) and (ai’Saa) are both very common, 
but gives the preference to the former on the ground of 
analogy and the authority of Garrick. Smart (1849) »»y* 
that 4 there is little in point of eood usage to choose’ be- 
tween the two pronunciations, though in the body of his 
dictionary he, like earlier orthoepists, gives (f8»4) without 
alternative. 


A. adj. {/>ron.) 

I. Each of the two. 

1 . As adi. used attrib. 

C893 K, k lprpd Oros. i. xi. § x Hwa is psette ariman 
majc hwset moncynnes forwearS on sexSere hand. 
1 >97 R* Glouc. (Rolls) 1439 Muche folc in eiber half to 
eronde me slou. a 1300 Cursor AT. 13881 pe holi strem of 
tium iordane On aeiberside stude still as stone. 1340 Ham- 
folk Pr. Consc . 1374 Hot with pe world comes dam fortone, 
pat ayther hand may chaung sone. *375 Barbour Bruce 11. 
346 On athir syd thus war thal yhar. ct 400 Anlurs of 
Arth. xxxix, Aythire freke appoune fold has fastned his 
spere. # 1535 Covkrdalr Esen. xl. 48 By the walles also 
were pilers, on either syde one. s6»8 Hobbes Thucyd . 
(1833)35 The standard being on either side lift up, they 
joind battle. 178a Falconer SAifwr. Proem 40 The 
fierce extremes of either zone, xuo Scott Ivanhoe iii, 
There was a huge fireplace at either end of the hall. 184a 
Tknnyeon E. ATorris 37 Either twilight and the day be- 
tween. 


t b. With plural sb. : « 1 both*. Also (rarely), 
either both, in same sense, Obs. 

338s T, Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. Pref., They all endeuor 
..to kepe still eyther bothe kingdom© safia Si86 Let. 
Earle Leycestcr 30 The Lords and Commons in either 
houses assembled. x6o8 Tofsrll Serpents 6 94 Upon either 
feet they tskinks] have five distinct fingers or claws. 

f o. With possessive pron. interposed before the 
sb. Obs. ran ♦ 


e 1 305 St. Kenelm 35} in E. E. P, (1863) 57 Out berate 
aipere hire (the queen s] e)e 8 t fulle adoun vpe hire sautere. 

f d. Etther other : each of the two, (In quot. 
with pi. vb. as if«= * both *.) Obs. 

IS* Tindale Lev. Prol., For which cause either other of 
them were ordained. 

f 2. absol. as pron. ; used both of persons and 
things. Often followed by of with pi, sb. or pron. 
(In ME. with. ^cnit. pi. in same sense ; in the case 
of pronouns this survived until 17th c., e.g. Your 
either - * either of you \) Obs. or arch . 

c xooo Acs. Gosp . Matt. ix. 17 Hij do8 niwe win on niwe 
bytta, and aefc&cr byff xehealden. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 15 
Eour cyber sunetrao bi-foran drihten* c taoo Trin. Colt. 
/Tom. 141 Hur eioer alumS pe se. c xaoo Ormin 119 Forr 
e33per here jede swa Rihht aflierr Godess lore, c 1005 
Lay. 1598a AuSer [c xstx avj>cr] wende to his hole, a 1300 
Cursor AT. 8360 And diu J> a i f ether dun for to sitt. c 1400 
Pallad. on Tiutb. 1. 808 So shall her eitheres werke been 
overblow© With coldc or hoote. 1479 Bury Wills ( 1850) 
54, I beqwethe to cyther of myn executors xLr. 1*3* Cover* 
dale Ruth i. 9 Ye male fynde rest© ether ofyou fiihir husz- 
bandcs house. 1591 Spenser AI. Hubbcrd 55 1 So parted 
they, as ei there way them led. ( 16x5 Chapman Qdyss. 
iv. 79 The portraiture of Jove-sustain'd and sceptre-bearing 
kings Your cither person in his presence brings. 1878 in 
Picton L'pool AT unit. Ecc. (1883) I. 268 The Serjeant and 
Water Baylive shall have either a cloak. 1759 Goldsm. 
Mite. Wks.l 1837) III. 219 Fontenelle and Voltaire were 
men of unequal merit ; yet how different has been the fate 
of either. 

t b. With plural concord. Obs. 

1541 Uoall Erasnt. Apobh.^x b, Either of them as naked 
as ever they wer born. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polex . 11. 90 
Either of them have treated me as the .scandall . .of my Sex. 

C. Sometimes ^ each (of more than two things). 
.1588 R. Parkk tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 76 The other 
thirteen© prouincea that do remain© haue eytner of them a 
vizroy or governor. 1887 Howells Jtal. Joum. 238 Just 
above thefeet, at cither of the three corners, is an exquisite 
. .female bust. 

t d. Either other : ■» 4 each other ' : cf. Each. 
Obs. exc. in form either . . the other. 

Usually the two words were in different grammatical re- 
lations, one of them (in most cases the former) being the 
subj., and the other governed in rcc., jgenit., or dat. by a vb., 
sb., or prep. Sometimes, however, etther other became a 
compound (cf. each other), and might be governed by a prep. 

a 1000 A ndreas *053 (Gr.) ACgSer {>ara eorla o9rum trymede 
Hcofonriccs hyht. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, asi pessc wise 
hiswikcS her aider o5er. c 1905 Lay. 393a Eiber hateden 
ober. a 1300 Fiona 4 Bl. 509 Eiper ober sone ikneu. a 1300 
Cursor AT. 790 Quen ayder biheld ober nakod, For scham 
bay stode bath and quakid. ci 300 Sir Beues 1091 Ather 
askede of otheres stat. 1393 Lancland P. PI. C. xxi. 127 
Ayber axed of ober of b* a grctc wonder. 1308 Trbvisa 
Barth. De P. E. v. i. (1495) 99 Membres helpen eythcr 
other. 1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 124 Aither aftir othir in the 
taile. 1471 Hist. Arrivall Edw. IV (1838) j 9 There was 
a greate myste and letted the syght of elthar othar. 13. . 
Kyng to llermyt 513 in Hail. E. P. P. 1 . 33 Ather botaup 
other gode dey. 155* Lyndesav Monarch e 4023 Athens 
dcand in vthcris armis. 1593 Shaks. L tier. 66 Beauties red 
and Vertucs white. Of cithers colour was the other Queenc. 
1677 Hale Pnm. Orig. AT an. 297 There seems to be a more 
connatural Transmutation of either into other. 1874 Mor- 
ley Compromise (1886) 103 The rights of either to disturb 
the other. 

II. One or other of the two. 

3 . As adj. used attrib. 

c 1300 Beket 3247 He mijte. .wende up aither side, c 1330 
Sir Tristr. (1886) 356 Chese onaiber hand. 1687 Milton 
P. L. 1. 434 Spirits when they please Can either Sex assume, 
or both, xjrao Cnestkrf. Lett . I. lx. 170 When the sun shines 
on cither side of us (as it does mornings and evenings) the 
shadows are very long. 1768 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. (1846) VI. 
190 The artificial thunder, in the hands of either nation, 
must have turned the fortune of the day, 

U Incorrectlv with plural vb. 

1874 Ruskin Val if Amo 119 , 1 don’t mean that either of 
the writers 1 name are absolutely thus narrow in their own 
views. 

f b. Either other : one or the other of two. Obs. 
1331 More Confut, Ttndale Wks. (1557) 707/3 Wythoute 
an ye chaung© of belief© on cyther other syde. xedy Jewel 
Def. Apol. (1611) too Let him take whether he liketh best, 
if either other of these words shall seme his turne. 

4 u absol. as pron. (Formerly sometimes inflected 
in genit.) 

1548 Coverdale Erasm. Par . x Cor. UL 15 If cythers worke 
be with fyre destroyed, the workeman shall lose his labour. 
*593 Hooker Ecct. Pol. 1. x. (s6ix) as If wee bee both or 
eytner of these. s8ea Med. JmL VIII. x88 It is by no 
means necessary to determine a preference between the two 
. .since either of them may be resorted to. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng . I. 164 Whatever was ridiculous or odious In 
either increased the scorn and aversion which the multitude 
felt for both. x 968 Crump Banking viil. 167 Either causes 
a loss to the community. 

H Incorrectly with plural vb. 

>833 Bp. Thirlwall Philolog. Museum 11. 656 Religious 
ritesoy which either Thebes or Eleusis were afterwards 
distinguished. 

t b. Either of both : * 4 either of the two *. Obs. 
a *573 Aar. Parker Corr. 306, 1 never heard of either of 
them both till your honour naa sent me vour last letters. 
s6ex Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. (1630) 88 wives were taken 
in Israel by bils of Dowry, and solemn© espousals ; but 
concubines without either of both, 
o. Sometimes ** any one (of more than two). 
>818 Hirrom Wks. (x6*4) II. xx That doctrine which 
tends to the furtherance of all or either of these three. 1796 
EncycL Brit . XVII. 566 Rubens, Jordent, and Snyders, 
used to co-operate in each other's, .pictures . .and thus they 
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became more valuable than If finished by either of them 
singly, sttf Stephen Laws Eng. II. 31 If either of them 
[several methods! be found to fait 
B. as atfa (&*/•) 

Z. Adverbial uses of A. I. 

1 1 . In OE and early ME.** Both. In the oldest 
use followed by ge . . ge t or ge . . and; afterwards 
it was omitted, and being retained in the second 
place. Obs. 

cSts K. jElfred Ores. 11. v. 1 8 M&tx of Scibbium xe 
of Ciecum. « >067 Chart, Eadweard in Cod, DtM, IV. 
sty Mm t %t binnan burh and butan* a 117s Cot/. Horn. 
033 (Jej Imugon jecnowen ehfler god and euyL cxvj% 
Lamb. Horn. 93 Bute bu heo alle for-lete eioer }« pa ane 
baofier. axtao Moral Odt 04 Ayberto 

lutel & to muchel. c iao$ Lay. 30867 Aioer [c 2*73 bo pc] hi 
worden and by writqn. 

1 2 . Used to connect more than two terms. Obs. 
c xx 7$ Lamb. Horn, its EiScr je on hetqunge je on hungre 

«e on cwalme *e on uniwidere *e on wilde deoran. 

II. Adverbial uses of A. II. 

3 . Introducing the mention of alternatives, 
ft. Either . . or, + either . . o{u)ther. (Formerly 
tit her might be preceded by an adj. ; see quot. 
1594 *) 

138. Wycup Set. Whs. III. 307 EJier to kyng . . oJ>cr to 
deukis. c 138s Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. * Non . . that cythir 
hath In heuyn or in hell I -be. c 1400 rail ad. on Jiusb. 1. 
•5 Eyther springing there Or elles thidcr brought from elles 
where. 1540 Cromwell in Ellis Grig. Lett. 11. 142 II. <68, 
I never thought treson to your Highnes . .ayther in woorde or 
dede. *$63 Homilies 11. Rogation Wk. iv. (1859) 49 s They 
either quite ear them up. .or else, etc. 1503 Hooker Eccl. 
PoL 1. 11, How should either men or Angels be able perfectly 
to behold? 1594 Bp. J. Kino Jonas, $r. (1618) 623 The 
mutable and transitory either pleasures or profits of this life. 
1713 Berkeley Hylas 4* P. 1. Wks. 1871 I. 291 Either, 
HyTas, you are jesting, or have a very bad memory. 2873 
Jowrtt Plato (ed. a) 111 . add A narration of events, either 
past, present, or to come. 

+ b. Either . . either : ■■ cither . . or. Obs . 

1531 Records Pathw. KnowL Pref., Knowledge .. that 
mayo appertaine either to good gouemance in time of 
peace, eyther wittye pollicies in time of warre. 1574 Hel. 
lower Guevara's Ep. (1584) ao In those golden times either 
philosophers did governs, either else governours did use 
phtlosophie. 1388 A. King tr. Canisius Catech. G viii b, 
Ather on y" day self of y° mquinoxe, athcr ellis on y c day 
nixt yaireftcr. 

t 4 . — Or. Also, either else ■» or else. Obs. 

» 3 *. Wyclip Antecr . in Todd 3 Treat . Wycltf 118 Who 
ever clepib himself unyversal prest ci]>er destreb to be 
clepid. 1393 Purvey Remove tr , . (1851) B The cruclte of all 
thevis eithtr robberis. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour K v|j b, 
She was brente eyther stoned with stones. 1346 Covkrdale 
Lord's Sup/er wks. 1844 I. 46a Perhaps men would have 
forgotten themselves, either else the mercy of God should 
not have been so much known as it ought to be. 1383 
Studies Ana/. Abus. 11. 10 Either else they would neuer be 
so desirous of reuenge. x6ts Bible Luke vL 4a Either 
[1861 Revised , Or] how canst thou say to thy brother. 

5 . ft. As an alternative, * which way you please \ 
b. In negative or interrogative sentences: Any 
more than the other. 

11400 Destr. Troy 1479 Ur Alisaunder ewther was his 
other name, xfioi Skaks. Twel. N. it. v. aod To. Wilt thou 
set thy foote o' my necke? Ah. Or o' mine either? x8a8 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, Thy sex cannot help that either. 
Mod . IT you do not I will not go either. If John had 
said so, or William either, 1 could believe it. 

Bittln, obs. Sc. pa. pple of Eat. 

ZyftCUlftta (fd^ae-kiilbtt), v. [f. L. tjacul&t- 
ppl. stem of ejaculari , f. e out 4- jaculdri to dart, 
1. jaculum javelin.] 

1 1 . tram. To dart or shoot forth ; to throw out 
suddenly and swiftly, eject. Obs. in general sense. 

1613 R. C. Table A iph. (ed. 3) Ejaculate, cast out x66s 
Lovell Hist. A aim. 4 Min. xoa They [Porcupines] have. . 
prickles . . which they ejaculate. 176 tr. Bu sc kings Syst. 
Geog. III. 279 The stones thus ejaculated have been found 
to contain all kinds of minerals. 

b. spec. To eject fluids, etc. from the body. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vi. 88 To eiaculate seede into 
the matrice. 1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 35 So doth 
the heart eiaculate the influent spirit. 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais 111. xxxi. The cavernous nerve, whose office is to 
ejaculate the moisture. 1807 Ann. Reg. 823 The spider 
. . ejaculates . . several threads. s8t6 Kirby & Sr. Rntomol. 
(x8e8) II. xvil 68 To ejaculate Its venom into the wound. 
*836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 423/1 A. .tube through which 
the seminal liquor is. . ejaculated. *878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl 
Mod. VIII. 905 A man who could never ejaculate. 
fO. transf. and fig. Obs. 
cs6 §a Jackson Creed v. xxv. The sun . . can . . ejaculate 
hb beams upon any body capable of heat and illumination. 
1671 Bp. op Herepord Let. Popish Idol. 32 [They] groan 
and sigh, as if they would breath forth and ejaculate their 
very Hearts unto it. 1704 Swift Meek. Operat. Spirit 
(2722) bSo There are three general ways of ejaculating the 
Soul. 171a Blacxmore Creation 13 The mighty magnet . . 
Its active rays ejaculated thence Irradiate all the wide cir- 
cumference. m) Kane Grinnell Exp. xll. (1856) 374 A 
hissing sound, ejaculated by sudden impulse. 

2 . To litter suddenly (a short prayer; now in 
wider sense, any brief expression of emotion). 
Also absol. 

9*6 Pepys Diary 23 July (1879) IV. as, 1 could not but 
with hearty thanks to Almighty God eiaculate my thanks to 
Mm. 179* Mas. Inchbald Simp. Story 1 * iv. 38 Miss 
Woodley ejaculated a short prayer to herself. x86s Carlyle 
Frodk. Gt . II. vii. vi. 314 But where can the Prince be? 
VOL. III. 


he kept ejaculating, stye Liddon Elem. Relig. vi. 184 We 
may of course ejaculate to such a thing if we like. 

Hence Ppl. a. 

1711 Ken Ckristepkil roet Wks. 1721 I. 524 Each Mo- 
ment by ejaculated Pray'r We keep Possession of our 
Mansion there. 1863 Farrar Chapters on Lang. 100 We 
may condense into a single ejaculated monosyllable, all, 
and more than all, of a whole sentence. 

Sjjftcnlfttion (/d^oc-kiMl^-Jcn). [as if a. L. 
*ejamlatidn*em , f. as prec. : see -ation.] 
fl. The action of hurling (missiles) ; the spouting 
out (of water) ; the throwing up (stones, etc. by 
subterranean forces). Obs. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. xiv. (1660) 33s Man. .furnished 
himself to the full .. with Instruments of ejaculation, 16a* 
K. Long tr. Barclay's Argruis 11. xxii 143 Ashes . . carried 
many miles.. with their own violent ejaculation. x6jj Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 238 A sling . . should be altogether for 
maculations. xfim tr. Batching* Syst . Geog. Ill, 61 When 
the ejaculation is strong and brisk, the petroleous wells are 
observed to become vei y turbid. x8x8 Ann. Reg.. Ckron. 
405 [He] spouted out of his mouth, .several tuns of water. . 
T nis ejaculation was received with the highest applause. 

2 . The sudden ejection or emission (of seed, 
fluids, etc.) from the animal or vegetable system. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1301 The ejaculation or 
casting foorth of naturall seed. 2646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. 
Ef. in. iv. 113 The vessels of ejaculations. 1677 Grew Anat. 
F ruits v. 1 19 That violent and surprising Ejaculation of the 
Seeds. 17*7 Bradley Fam. Diet . 1 . s.v. Bee, The Bees . . 
are generated . . by the Ejaculation of a little Crystalline 
Water into the Bottom of the small Cells in the Combs. 
2807 Ann. Reg. 823 The ejaculation or darting of the 
[spider's] threads is doubted. 1863 Reader No. 151. 57^3 
Ejaculation of aqueous fluid from leaves. 
o. transf. and fig. a. The emission of rays (by 
a luminary), of occult or magical influence, etc. 
b. The putting up of short earnest prayers in 
moments of emergency; the hasty utterance of 
words expressing emotion. 

x6bs Bacon Envy, Ess. (Arb.) 511 There seemeth to be 
Acknowledged, in the Act of Enuy an Eiaculation . . of the 
Eye. a 1633 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.1 ao In the ejacu- 
lation of her prayers on her people, a 1657 Sir I. Balfour 
Ann. Scott. (1824-5) IL 73 The suns eiaculatione of his 
be&mes wpone the earthe. more then 6,900,000 myles. 1866 
G. Macdonald Ann. O. Neighb. vii. (1878) zoi An ejacula- 
tion of love is not likely to offend H im. 

4 . concr. Als o fig. ft. gen . 

X708 Mottkux Rabelais iv. xviii. (1737) 77 Lightnings, 
fiery Vapours, and other aerial Ejaculations. 1842-4 Emer- 
son Ess. PoetW\ns. (Bohn) 1 . 168 The religions of the world 
are the ejaculations of a few imaginative men. 

b. spec. A short prayer 1 darted up to God ’ 
(Fuller) in an emergency. In wider sense: A 
short hasty emotional utteranoe. 

*«*4 T. Gokins Hallowed be Thy Name in Farr's S. P. 
(1847) 335 Thou takcBt recreation In. .one eiaculation. 1636 
Finktt For. Atnbass. 237, I found by his ejaculations that 
they repented of their punctillios. 1663- 3 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 1. 38a III. 338 Theother Bishops giving their asnistance 
. . with very good ejaculations, xypo Burke Fr. Rev. 24 
He makes the lords and commons fall to ajpious, legislative 
ejaculation. 1863 Fr. Kkmble Resid. Georgia 133 The 
usual chorus of. .ejaculations of welcome, 
xyaculfttive (fdgse ki/H&tiv), a. [f. as Ejacu- 
late + -rvK.] a. Of the nature of an ejaculation, 
f b. Pertaining to the emission of occult influence 
{obs.). 

2660 Z. Cropton Fasten. St. PetePs Fett. 58 [It] can be 
no warrant for such premeditated, cjaculativc expressions, 
to be prescribed in set and publick prayer. 2693 Florio 
Montaigne 1. xx. (1632) 44 Tne Tortoises and the Estriges 
hatch their egges with their looks only, a signe that they 
have some ejoculative vertue. 2842 Disraeli Amen. Lit. 
(X8S9) I. 35 An Anglo-Saxon poem has the appearance of a 
collection of short hints, .curt and ejaculative. 

II zyft'oulfttor. Phys, [mod.L. f. cjaculd-ri to 
Ejaculate.] (See quot.) 

27*7-52 Chambers C>r 4 , Ejaculator in anatomy, a name 
applied to two muscles of the genitals, from their office in 
tne ejaculation of the seed. 

Z^ftoulatory (fdgse-kiiyi&tdri), a . [f. as prec. 

+ -ORY.] 

L +ft. Adapted for ejecting (a missile, or the 
like), b. Phys. That is concerned in the ejection 
of semen, etc. 

2633 Evelyn Mem, (1857) 1 . 32a The bullet's falling on the 
ejaculatory spring. 2606 J. Smith Old Age (ed. a) 117 
Seminary vessels both preparatory, and ejaculatory. 2732 
Chambers Cycl., Ejaculatory . . ducts, or canals, arising 
from the vesicates seminales. 2860 Sir H. Thompson Dis. 
Prostate (1868) 7 Two slight lines of depression . . indicate 
the tracks of the ejaculatory ducts. xNx Hulmk tr. Mo- 
quin- T and on 11. 1. 47 The excretory canal of the gland, 
called Ejaculatory Duct 

+ 2 . Inclined to ejaculate ; given to abrupt, im- 
pulsive expression. Obs. 

1644 Quarles Barnabas 4 B. To Rdr., This small Essay 
(the epitome of his ejaculatory soul). 

8. Of the nature of or resembling an ejaculation 
or sudden utterance. (Originally of prayers : see 
Ejaculation 4 b ; now in wider sense.) 

2644 Sir J£. Drrimo Prop. Sacr. C iij b, In hymns and 
Psalms ejaculatory passages . . are warranted. 2698 W. 
Chilcot Evil Thoughts vl (2852) 65 Not only in ejacula- 
tory, but in our set prayers. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
lxv. (1604) 473 Strap . . venting ejaculatory petitions to 
Heaven for our safety. *831 Longp, Gold. Log. Convent of 
Hirtchau , To breathe an eja c u l a t o r y prayer, 


4. quasi-rA — Ejaculation a b. rare. 

2883 HarpePs Mag. Mar. 575/t 'Indeed, I have reason 
to know it, was the severe qjaculatory. 

XtyftOt (Pd^ckt), sb. [ad. L. cject-nm, neut. of 
fjectus thrown out ; see next. The term was coined 
by Prof. Clifford on analogy of subject, object .] 

Something (vis. a sensation or mental state other 
than our own) which is neither an actual nor a 
conceivable object of our consciousness, but which 
is inferred to be a real existence analogous in kind 
to our own sensations or mental states. 

1878 Clifford Thing*. in- them*., Led. 4 Ess . (1886) B75, 
1 propose, .to call these inferred existences ejects, things 
thrown out of my consciousness, to distinguish them from 
objects , things presented In my consciousness, phenomena. 
2883 Roman K a Ment. Rvol. An/m. I. at The evidence de- 
rived from ejects is practically regarded as good in the 
case of mental oraanisations inferred to be cioeely analogous 
to our own. 1884 — in Nature XXIX. No. 747. 380 The 
eject of my contemplation is the mind of a dog. 2883 C. 
L. Morgan Springs of Cond. in. li. a 67 My neighbour's 
mind, feelings, motions arc ejects to me ; they can never be 
objects. 

t ^Jeot, pple. Obs. [ad. L. eject -us, {. Fjicfre , f. 
c out + jaefre to throw.] Used as pa. pple. of next. 

2439 30 tr. Htgden (1865) I. iai The inhabitatores of 
whom sornme tyme eiectc and put in captiuite. 2396 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 908 b, Now U the prynce of y* 
worlde eiecte & castcn out, 

X|J«0t (M xe kt), v. [ad. L, eject- Hire, freq. of 
eiiclfrc to tnrow out, f. ? out ■¥ jactre to throw ; or 
directly f. eject - ppl. stem of ejicfre. As in many 
other Kng. vbs. identical in fonn with L. ppl. 
stems, the precise formation is somewhat doubtful ; 
the senses are derived partly from tjicfrc, partly 
from cjcc/drc.'] 

1. irons. To throw out from within. 

1607 Tofskll Four f. Beasts 197 Seethe the same till all 
the scum or earthy substance thereof be elected. 1644 
Evf.lyn Mem. (1857) I. 6a In the Queen's Garden isa Diana 
ejecting a fountain. 2646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud hp . ill, 
xxii. 165 To reduce that indigestible substance [gold] into 
such a forme as may not be ejected by seidge. 2807 Med. 
7 ml. XVII. U2i He died .. while endeavouring to eject 
saliva. 2830 Lykix Print. Geol. (>875) II. il xxxiii. #17 If 
stones are thrown into the Crater they are instantly ejected. 

b. transf. and fig. ; esp. To dart forth, emit 
(flames, light, etc.). 

*596 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 11. lii, Every look or 

f iance mine eyes ejects I2602 minfe eye objects]. 2630 
Jrayton Muses Elyt. Nym. 78 The Carhunckle . .a flaming 
light And radiency ©iecteth, i6ao Quarles Joftah (1638) 
15 His home-bred stomack's curb'd or quite ejected. 2738 
Brooke Jerusalem Deliv. iii. 10 His arms and easier eyes 
ejecting flame.. Tancred came. 274a Young Nt, Th. 1. 258 
How groaning hospitals eject their dead ! 

2. To expel, drive out (by force or with indig- 
nity) from any place or position. 

2333 Eden Decades W. Jnd. 111. vi. (Arb.) 16a A 1 the 
barbarous Kynges & Idolatours being© elected. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. in. 1. 287 To dispatch T‘his Viporous Traitor? 
to elect him hence Were but one danger. 2672 Milton 
P. R. i. 414 Ejected, emptyed, gazed, unpityed, shun'd, A 
spectacle of ruin or of scorn. 27*6 Swift Bee's Birthday 
Wks. 1819 XIV. 543 If the gout should seize the head. 
Doctors pronounce the patient dead ; But if they can . . elect 
it to th' extremest parts, etc. 28*8 D'Jsrakli Chat. /, I. 
viii. 270 Those inferior minds, who had ejected the master- 
spirit from their councils. 2863 Fa. Kemble Resid. Georgia 
57 They [two free black preachers] have lately been ejected 
from the place. 

+ b. In paw. with omi&sion of from. Obs. (Cf. 
to be banished the country.) 

xbto J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 64 And for that they would be 
justified by the works of the law, were ejected the house of 
God. 2660 T. Watbom in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. xvi. 

1 x Austin saith * Lord . . if I might see thy face one day ; 
but alas 1 were it only a day, then to be ejected heaven ’. 

3, To expel from a dignity or office. Also, To 
turn out, evict (a pcr»on) from property or po«- 
sesaioni ; esp. in Law. 

2370 6 Lamrardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 229 The Abhat. . 
elected the Kings Clarke. 26*3 Binoham Xenophon 197 
That I might be reuenged vpon them, that had elected vs 
out of our patrimony. 2633 Baxter Chr. Concord 117 If 
they can prove their Minister* fit to be ejected, let them 
there prove it. 2794 S. Williams Vermont 217 When the 
executive officers came to eject the inhabitants from their 
houses and lands. 2636 H. Rogers J. Howe il. (1863) 18 
[The elder Howe] was not the man for Loughborough, and 
he was consequently ejected. 2879 Froudr Cmsar iii. 20 
He had ejected disreputable senators from the Curia. 

|j lyectAmenta (/dje kt&me nti), sb. pi. [pi. 
of I,, ejeetdmentum , f. ejeetdre : see prec.] Sub- 
stances ejected by eruptive forces. 

2863 Lyell Antiq. Man x. led. 3) 192 Yet the con a, an 
incoherent heap of ncorim and spongy ejectamenta, stands 
unmolested. 2879 Rutlky Stud. Rocks iv. 33 These frag- 
mentary ejectamenta are often thrown high into the air. 

filjectA’tion. Obs.- 9 [f. at prec.: iee -ation,] 

1736 Bailey, Ejedation, a casting or throwing out. 1773 
Ash, Ejectation (not much used, from eject), the act of 
casting out. 

^Jectftd (fd^c'ktfid), ppl. a. [f. Eject v, 4- -id.] 
1. Thrown out from the interior of anything. 

1736 G Lucas Ess. Waters IL 26c If the water be, .upon 
the fire, .these elected bubbles will be more apparent. 1799 
Kirwan Geol. Ess. 360 The low heat of the ejected lava. 
2833 Kane Grinnell Exp. Klviil. (1856) 445 That singular 
ejected rock, the Devil's Thumb. *896 — Arct. Expl. 
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EJECTING. 

I. xxir. 330 The young gulls were feeding on the ejected 
morsel. 

2 . Expelled from a country, or from an office ; 
evicted, turned out from a possession, tenancy, etc. 

1649 Milton Etkon. Wk*. *738 I. 406 True policy will 
teach them to hud a safer interest in the common friendship 
of England, than in the ruins of one ejected Family. 1665 
Marvkli Corr xlviii. Wlc*. 187a II. 183 Non -conformist 
ejected Ministers. *•36 H. Rockjui J. Howe iv. (1863) 116 
Hut though Howe was an ejected minister, he could not 
consent to be a silenced one. 

HJeoting (Jdge'ktiip, vbl. sb . [f. Eject v. + 

- incj i.J Costing out, expulsion, 
x6oa r ulbkcke ut. Pt. Parall. too Our law punlsheth. . 
the immature electing of any of these out of the worabe. itea 
Bkntlky Boyle Led. 26 The miracles of our Lord. .were, .tot 
the real benefit and advantage of men, by. .ejecting of devils. 

zyection (/d^ckjon). [ad. L. ejectidn-em 9 n. of 
action f. PjicPre : see Eject v.] 

1 . The action of casting out from within. For- 
merly applied s pec. in Physiology (see quot. 1751). 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Riection, a casting forth. 
1636HEALKY E^u tetus' Man., Cebes 13s Her owne receipt 
. . which purgeth out all their ingulphed evils, as by vomit 
or ejection. F rencii Yorhsh. Spa viii. 74 There Is no 

ejection of their excrements by stool for two or three daycn. 
1751 Chambers £>f /. , Ejection, the act of throwing out or 
diHcharging anything at some of the emunctories ; as by 
Htool ; vomiting or a the like. 1813 Eustace Tour Italy V 
(K.) The vast ejection of ashes, .must have left a large void 
in its [Vrsuvius'l centre. 186s Darwin Ferlil. Orchids vi. 
a6o, I prteked deeply the column . . without causing the 
ejection of this pollinium. i88t Stokes in Nature No. 625. 
597 The ejection of gas from the body of the sun. 

b. corner. Something ejected ; spec, by a volcano. 
i6<4 Gayton Fest. Notes 158 The Apothecary sware he 
smelt him [the mouse) comming by the scent of the ejec- 
tion. 1794 Sullivan Yirw Nat., if. 197 One uuclassed vol- 
canic ejection the rake rouge in Velay, in France. 1833 
Lykll Princ. Geol. III. 197 The ejections in this plate 
entirely conceal from view the stratified rock* of the country. 


to. fig. An outgoing of emotion. Obs . 
1655 H. Vaughan St lex Stint. 1. 36 What thin Ej< 


Cold affect ions. 


1 Ejections, 


2 . A casting out or expulsion from a particular 
place or position ; also from office or possessions. 

1366 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 349 He . . did entreat 
of the eioctioun of the byaris and the sellaris furth of the 
Tcmpillof Jerusalem. 16117 HakewillAPo/. 1. i. $ 1 [Adam 
and Eve’s) Creation and Ejection. *631 Hobrrs Leviath, 
iv. xlv. 356 Exorcismc (t)iat is to say, of ejection of Dcvills 
by Conjuration). 1704 Hearns Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 417 
lo the Syracusians he gave Laws upon the ejection of 
their King. 1765 Johnson Pref Shahs. (RA Some of these 
alterations are only the ejection of a word for one that ap- 
peared to him more elegant. *833 Marsurn Early Purtt. 
48 The ejection of many good men immediately followed, 
t b. The state of being banished, exile, rare. 
1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701)49/1 The People with 
whom he I the *on of Periandcrl lived in his ejection. 

o. In Scotch Law. Ac lion of ejection : = Eject- 
ment 2. Tetters of ejetlion : see quot. 

E KtiKiNK Princ. Sc. Law 497 Actions of spuilxic, 
ejection and intrusion arc penal, /bid. ^64 If one be con- 
demned . . to quit the possession of lands, and refuse* . . 
letters of ejection are granted . . ordaining the Sheriff to 
eject him. 

f 3 . = Kcbolk 2 . Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 1257 Polymncstus . . first 
made the drawing out of the note longer, and the .. ejection 
thereof much greater than before. 

+ HJecti’tlous, a. Obs [f. L. ejectici-us, f. 
ppl. stem of ejictre: seeprcc. + -rrious.j (See quot.) 
*736 Hailey, Eject itio us , cast out. 1773 in Ash. 
Ejective (fd^ektiv), a, [as if ad. L. *cjectivus \ 
see Eject v. and -ivk.] 

1 . That has the function or the power of ejecting. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Dish. 45 The one a vomiting or 

ejective medicament, c 17*0 W. Gibson Farriers Disfens. 

** *• (*734) 57 The Ancients thought there was some ejec- 
tive Property in all purging Medicines. 1838 Greener 
Gunnery 301 Each shot carries with it its own share of 
cjcctive force. 1886 Comh . Mas. Oct. 428 The giant planets 
must have possessed corresponding ejective energies. 

2 . Pertaining to an eject. 

1883 Romanes Ment. Evol. Anim. i. 16 This necessarily 
ejective method of enquiry. <884 — in Nature XXIX. 
N°- 747- 380 Our elective inferences can only be founded 
on the observable activities of organisms. 

Hence kJe*otlvoly adv. a. By means of ejec- 
tion. b. With reference to ejects, kJootiTity, 
the fact of being an eject. 

*®®3 Romanes Ment, Evol. Anim, i. 17 Ejectively some 
*uch criterion is required. 1886 — in Centemf. Rev. July 
48 Both subjectivity and ejectivity are only known under 
the condition of being isolated from objectivity. 

Ejectment (fd^ektmSnt). [f. Eject v. + 
•ment ; app. first used in legal Anglo-French.) 

1 . a. Law. The act or process of ejecting a per- 
son from his holding, b. In wider sense, «* Ejec- 
tion 2 (but chiefly with allusion to a.). 

I &7 Ter me s of L**v 68 b, A writ of eiectement 

of viarde lieth wher, etc. [Fr. brief e deiectment de gard 
&st t etc.). x6qa Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 35a This 
of . thc Britons. 167* if Stubbe fusty Dutch 
Continued after their (the Danes'] ejectment, by 
'S 51 ? T - m ^tineau Hitt. Peace 
from* till* v' i X, ,“'.- 46S ejectments of the negroes 

u i86 9 Sr rgroh Treat. Deev. Ps. 

^tmint V// n i n ^ wUI * * IUbte instantaneous 
ejectment. 1869 Pnll Mall G. 4 Aug., The Irish land 
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question divides itself naturally into three great points— 
improvements, tenant right, ana ejectment. 

2 . (More fully, action t writ of ejeeltnent ) : * An 
action at law whereby a person ousted or amoved 
from an estate for years may recover possession 
thereof’ (Tomlins Law Diet.') ; the writ (other- 
wise de ejectione fir mm) by wnich this action is 
commenced. 

An action of this kind, under which damages were claimed 
for a fictitious ejectment by an imaginary person, was 
formerly the recognized mode of trying the title to landed 
property. 

1697 Pridkaux Lett. (1875 ) 188 An ejectment hath been 
left at S' H. Hobart* house for 8000/. 1713 Act Reg. 
Papists a Geo. /, in Lend. Gat, ( 17x6 ) No. 5455/2 He may 
bring an Ejectment upon his own Demise. 1735 Young 
Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 IV. *53 But will not be at the trouble 
of bringing a writ of ejectment 1768 Blacks tone Cotnm , 
III. 199 A writ then of ejectione firmae % or action of tres- 
pass in ejectment 1788 J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 45 
He might bring his ejectment 1794 S. Williams rermont 
2x6 Actions of ejectment were commenced in the courts at 
Albany. s886 Stephen Comm. (ed. 10) III. 415, 

+ 8. pl. [after L. ejectamenta]. Things cast up 
or out. Obs. rare. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus II. 514 Ejectments of 
the Sea. 

Rector (fd^e'ktai). [f. as prec. + -ok, upon 
the analogy of L. agent-nouns in -ob.) 

1 . gen. One who ejects, lit. and fig. See Eject 
v. 1, 2. 

1640 Bp. Hall Eptsc. 1. §17. 70 The ejectors should show 
better proofe than the ancient possessour*. 1643 J. Bond 
Occasus Occid. 25, 1 find that sin branded ns an Ejector, 
a* an Exiler, not only of Persons, but of whole Churches. 
1637 J. Goodwin Triers Tried To Rdr. a Two Apocryphal I 
Orders of Commissioned Officers, known by the name* of 
Triers, and Ejectors. 1831 Syd. Smith Speeches Wk*, 1859 
II. ai8/iThe merciless ejector, .will be restrained within the 
limits of decency and humanity. 1834 Tail's Mag. I. 494 
The venomous slaver, .must be carried back to the face of 
the foul-breathed ejector. 

b. Lmw. T he person who ejects another from 
his holding. Casual ejector : see Casual. 

1651 W. GrT tr. CotveTs Inst. 191 If a third person eject 
him against Right, he shall recover damages against the 
Ejector. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. III. 300 The lessee had 
no other remedy against the ejector but in damages. 1817 
W. Sklwyn Law Nisi Prius H. 680 Tho parties, viz. the 
plaintiff, and the defendant, the ejector, usually termed the 
casual ejector, are fictitious persons. x88o Muirhkad Gains 
iv. 6 154 The result of violent, clandestine, or precarious 
taking from the ejector himself. 

2 . Applied to various portions of machinery, etc. 
serving the purpose of ejecting ; e.g. an appliance 
for discharging empty cartridge cases from a 
breech-loader ; a contrivance for ejecting the ashes 
from the stoke-hole of a marine engine ; an appa- 
ratus for discharging the contents of sewers by 
means of compressed air, etc. Also altrib as 
in ejector -condenser , -stiver. 

*874 Knight Diet. Mech. % Ejector-condenser (steam- 
engine), a form of condenser worked by the exhaust steam 
from the cylinder. x88x Greener Gun 128 The ejector is 
acted upon through its rear claw, that nearest its pivot. 
1884 Health Ex tub. CateU.yj/2 Egg-shaped Isaac Shone’s 
House Ejector Scwerx. 1887 Daily News 2$ Oct. 5/2 Of 
these ejectors there are eight, placed in pair* in different 
part* of the town. 

t Ejula tion. Obs. [ad. L. ?juldtidn-em y noun 
of action f. cjuldre to wail.) Wailing, lamentation. 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 1. xv. §3 (1623) 156 It should 
be lamented, with this pitifull eiuiation. 1639 Genii. 
Call, i 7 Pref. 3 What emulations can be bitter or loud 


enough. 2708 J. Phillips Cyder it. 85 With dLmal gi 
and emulations in the pangs of death. Z7«x-x8oo in Ba 
* 755 * « Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 


roans 

AILKY. 


tEjurata, v. Obs. [f. L. ejurdt- ppl. stem of 
ciurdre to abjure.] trans. To abjure, renounce. 
Hence ^Jnra-tlon (see quot.). 

x6sa-6a Heylin Cosmogr. 1. (1683) 309 The Faith of 
Christ . . was defiled with Arrianism ; not ejurated till the 
year 588. s6e6 Cocker am, Ejurate , to forswear©, or re- 
sign© one* place. 1636 Blount Glossoer . , E juration, a re- 
pouncing or resignation. 1678-96 In Phillips. 1 711-1800 
in Bailey. 

t Ku*ra» V, Obs . rare. [ad. L. ejurdrt : see 
prec.J =* prec. 

164* Rog*m Naaman 8« To be a close client of his for 
ever^ciuring all former false and idolatrous service. 

+ E« (*k)> ft* 1 Obs. exc. dial. Formi : 1 6aoa, 
9 , eke ' ^ c * 7 ©eke). See also Echb sb. 

[OE. iaca - ON. a**fc:-OTeut. *auton f. same 
root as Eche v.] 

1 . An addition, increase ; a piece added on ; a 
supplement. In OE., A reinforcement (of troops\ 

JStFdh MS J «©» iwcel eaca to. 

«too» Sal, Sai. 460 (Gr.) For^on is witena xehwam 
*» c »- ' 7 * Gkdom Pm/. Nnu Tram. Bit!, a. 

. *',*%*'. a * Atag to a bell-rope ; also attrib., as 
in belPeke. Also Eche. b. A short straw or 
wooden cylinder on which a beehive is placed to 
increase its capacity. 

S™\*othtrham Acc . (1878) 13 Paid to 
Root. Machon for a neke to our gret Bell. xa66 Roctu 


Okes for 10 payre of bell ekes 101. 1839 C B. Robinson 
Gloss. Bests Farm. Bkt. 184 Underlay. Now called ekes ; 
additional bands of straw placed beneath the hive. 

8. Sc. (16th and 17th c.) A supplement, post- 
script, appendix to a formal document 

1568 Declar. Murray , Qc. in H. Campbell Love-Utt. Mary 
Q. Scots 11 The eik or additioun to oar answer. 111631 
C a ldekwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 4^1 The other partie haul 
glvin in an eeke or additioun to their former answere, 

4 . In advb. phrase, to then (OE. t 6 dacan) in 
addition, besides, contracted in ME. into Tsu(v, 
q.v. Also, in same sense, on eke. 

c888 K. Alfred Boeth. i, pmt wms to eacan o^rum un- 
arimeSum yflum. c iboo Trtn. Coll. Horn. $x To eken o^er 
bo gremeden hem sore, a xasg Ancr. R. 174 pe nome of 
Hester ne *ei$ nout one ‘ abscondita ' . . auh deS per teken 
• clcuata in populis a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 34 Hire 
chyn ys chosen, ant ey thcr chekc Whit ynoh ant rode on eke. 

Ek #. sb.'* dial. A male salmon. 

1887 Pall Mall. G. 22 Aug. xo/2 It [a salmon] was a male 
fish, or what Is known in the north of England amongst 
fishermen as an * eke \ 

Ska ( 7 k), v . Forms: 1 (see Echb v.), 3-3 
eken, a-6 ek, (4 ayke, seke(n) f 5-8 eek(e, 6-7 
eak(e, (7 eck, eyk), 4- eke, 5- Sc. eik. [partly f. 
Eke sb . 1 ; partly dial, (northern) form of £.che v.] 

1 . trans. To increase, add to, lengthen. Also 
absol. + Neither to eke nor to pair {Se.) : neither 
to add to nor take from. Proverb, Every little 
ekes. arch, or dial. 

c iboo Trin. Coll, Horn. 57 pe holie man fasteS forto 
eken his holine**e. a imo R. E. Psalter civ. [cv.) 21 
avked his folk swith milccl on an. *1400 Apol. Lot 
Nowe. .pepricis areekid. J bid. 26 J" 


300 E, E. Psalter civ. [cv.) 34 He 
itkel on an. c 1401 

. . L Ibid. 26 pey. .3 r 

c 1430 Ly/xj. Mm. Poems (1840) 133 ’lheyr bound for to 


is He 

>11 13 
)ekun )>er synnis. 


ecke. 1330 Palsgr. 53>/a» I eke.. my gowne is to shorte 
for me, but I wyll eke it. x^66 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 
(1846) 1. 130 This miserie . . which the malice of man cane 
neythcr eak nor paire. 1390 Harsnet Agst. Darell X93 
As they say, Every thing Eiketh. 1609 Skene Reg. May. 
96 Quhen the partie hes named ane certaine number of 
witncs, he may not thereafter cike, nor pair the number of 
the witnes. 1639 J* Clarke Parctmiol. xo A iitle eekes. 
1650 Fuli.fr Pug ah 37a It not being princely to . . eek 
the same [the vail of the tabernacle] another was con- 
trived. 1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 33 Some patch'd dog. 
hole ek'd with ends of wall. 1733 Smollett Quix. (1803) 
II. 358 Without eking or curtailing God's precious truth. 
*829 Clare Ode Autumn , Anniversary 76 The moaning 
brook, that ekes it* weary speed. 

t b. intr. To increase, grow. Obs. 

1533 Stewart Chron. Scot. III. 162 His power elkit so 
andjgrew. 

+ 2 . To add. Const. + til, to. Also absol. Obs . 

c iboo Ormin 16352 $iff Jm takeaat twi^jes an And ekesst 
itt till fowwre. a 1300 Cursor M. 31194 par-til |>ai eked 
mar and mare, c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxvi. 190 Sal I 
ck til Goihlis wengeancet 1549 Catnpl. Scot . xv. *23 Ther 
can na thing be eikkyt to my parsecutione bot cruel dede. 
1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 17 We . . conform# . . to the 
notes and additions thereto eiked. 1733 Neal Hist. Purit. 
II. 14 His Majesty, .eked others that lhad omitted. 

8. To eke out : a. to supplement, supply the de- 
ficiencies of anything (const, with) ; esp. to make 
(resources, materials, articles of consumption, etc.) 
last the required time by additions, by partial use 
of a substitute, or by economy. 

1596 Bp. Barlow Three Serm. iil 133 Not to beeso..giuen 
to spending, .lmt eeke it out to the vtmost. i6ooShaks. A. 
Y. L. 1. ii. 309 Ros. The little strength that I haue, I would 
it were with you. Cel. And mine to eeke out heri. t6t* 
Lisle AElfric on O. 4 N. T. To Rdr. 6 Best is he that In- 
uent*, the next he that followes forth and eekes out a good 
inuention. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1858) 140 My ink . . had 
been gone, .all but a very little, which I eked out with water. 
1788 Burns Extempore 2 Lawyers . But what his common 
sense came short, He eked out wi’ law, man. 187s Baker 
Nile Trtbut. xx. 353, I determined to start, .to eke out our 
scanty supply of water. 1874 Sayce Comfar. Philo l, L a S 
1 he meaning of their [savage races*) words ha* to be eked 
out by gesture.. 1*78 H. S. Wilson Alp. A tents ii. 

A vL r *1™ a P ,ecc ek® out the remainder with snow. 

b. To prolong (a speech or composition, an 
action) by expedients devised for that purpose ; to 
contrive to nil up (a certain amount of space in 
writing, etc.). 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 345 Your reverence to eek 
out vour sermomng* shall need repair© to Postills, or Po- 
liantheas. * 1696 /Ussheb Ann. vt. (1638) 551 As for his 
ecking out.. the Siege, it was done upon good grounds. 
1747 Johnson Plan Eng. Diet. Wks. IX. x86 To eke out 


_ w i86g 

Livingstone Zambesi xl 236 He . . eked out the measure 
with a peculiar musical sound. 

o. To contrive to make (a livelihood), or to 
support (existence) by various makeshifts. 

*®*S,T. Jefferson AntoHog. Wks, 1859 I, 89 To eke out 
the existence of the people, every person . . was called on for 
a weekly subscription. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. it (1879) 19 
Some runaway slaves, .contrived to eke out a subsistence. 
X873 Farrar Seekers 1. L ia To eke out a scanty livelihood. 
+ 4. To eke up : to supply, repair (a losi). Obs. 

f?; Rogers Sacr. U. 53 What meanet are so 
eli? •®piritual losses, as the Supper of the Lord T 

2m (fk), adv. arch . Forms : z-a 4am, (1 60 , 
3“4 *0, ek, 3 mo, ok, 4-6 eok(e, (4 hake, 
PM), 6-7 aaka, Sc. 6 aik(e, 8 eek, 3- eke. 
[Com. Teut. :-OE. Lac « OFrts. dk % OS. dk (Du. 
ook\ OHG. ouk (MHO. ouch, mod.G. ouch ), 
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ON. auk ‘ also * (Da. og, Sw. och * and ’)» Goth, auk 
for , but The ultimate origin ia uncertain ; some 
connect the word with the root of Ekj v., while 
others consider it f. Aryan *au again 4* *ge particle 
of emphasis ; c£ Gr. av yt. The form ok in 13th c. 
is app. a. ON.] Also, too, moreover ; in addition. 
Beowu{f 3131 (Or.) Dr&can ec scufun Wynn ofor weall 
clif. a too Spinal Glass. 846 Quinetiam , cc han. .me don. 
c 1000 Age. Gasp. Matt* xt q 1c eow sec$e, aac maran 
bonne witegan. nu O. E. Cnron. an. t fiS Eae on bison 
Scare wacs un^cmetLche mycel wind, c 117s Lamb, Horn. 
3 Mid his apostles and ec mid oSera floe manna, c 117s 
Colt. Horn, 9 as Swa mihte sene be oore. ai**$ A*cr, 
R. 56 Vor b*t ec Jwet he dude hire was ioe frumoe sore 
hire unSonckes. a ijoo Hat'S lok boo be beste, f&yrestc, 
the strangest ok. 1x3*5 E. E* A Hit. P. A. aso Her here 
heke al hyr vmbe-gon. xafia Langl. P. PL A. !. 88 And eke 
Miknet to vr lord, c *3)86 Chaucer ProL 757 Kke therto he 
was right a meiy man. a 1400 Occlkve Ds Reg. Princ. 565 
The ende is dethe of male and eke femele. 1500-00 Duhbak 
How Dunbar ana Freir 38 In it haif 1 in pulpet gon and 
preichit In Derntoun ldric, and eik in Canterbcrry. t«8o 
Sidney Arcadia 11. exp These forrests eke, made wretched 
by our music. 1616 K. C. Times* Whis . v. 1658 But eke doth 
comprehend That base vnmanly sinne of drunkenness*, 
1730 Sterns TV Shandy 11. ii. 39 Supposing the wax good, 
and eke the thimble. aiSfli Longf. Childr . Lords Suffer 
iaa Answered the young men Yes ( and Yes 1 with lips 
softly breathing answered the maidens eke. 

Ekaberglte. Min. [f. name of the Swedish 
traveller /k%eberg+ -its.] An important member 
of the scapolite family occurring in square prisms 
of a white, greyish, greenish, or reddish colour. 

z8aa Cleveland Min. 359 [Ekebergitc of Thomson] is 
probably a variety of scapolite. 1884 Dana Min. 395 It is 
probable that the mineral is an altered ekebergitc. 

tE’kement. Obs. rare" 1 . [f. Eke ft + -MINT.] 
An increase, extension, enlargement. 

a *6oj T. Cartwright Confut. Rhsm. N. T. (1618) 586 
There is no ekement or Enlargement in matter. 

t £'k8-namt. Obs. [f. £0 sb. 4 - Name ; cf. 
ON. aukanafnA An additional name, a nickname. 

Now superseded t>y the corrupt form Nickname J a nckc • 
uams (Promp. Part >.) for an ekename. 

1303 Brunnb Hanoi , . Synns 1530 As moche ban he ys to 
blame pat ^euep a man a vyle e Rename. 1483 Cat A. A ngl. 

1 12 An Ekname, agnomen. 188s Clodd Myths 4 Dr. i. 
vi. 100 Nicknames (?.*. ekename or the added name). 

+ Eker K Obs.~° [f. Eke v. 4 - -eb.] One who 
increases. 

* 4®3 Catk. A Mg/. 1 13 An eker, auctor, augment at or. 
t Eker Obi. rare. Also iker. [Origin and 
meaning unknown ; possibly a corruption of niker % 
Nickkk, water-sprite. C£ also Eagre.] 

c 1300 K. Alis. 6173 They woneth in water, y-wU, With 
eker [v. r. Ikerl and fysch. Ibid. 6309 He say the ekeris 
wonyngc And the fysches lotynge. 

Eking (f kilj), vbl. sb. [f. Eke v. 4- -ing l.J 

1. The action of adding or making an addition ; 
the action of putting an 4 eke * to (a Dell-rope). 

c 1493 Wyntoun Cron. vm. viii, 54 In ekyng als <* Goddib 
serwvce Scho fowndy t . . twa chape llany is. 1376 in M iss T. 
Smith Rotherham Acc. (1878) 13 For ekeing of a bell-rope. 
1570 Spenser Shefh. Cal. Sept. 31 But such eeking hath 
maae my hart sore. 

2. An augmentation, increase. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. aa And make an ekynge of my 
peine. 1483 Catk. A ngl. 11a An Ekynge, augmentum. 
1611 Cotgr. s.v. Accrue , a growth, eekmg, augmentation. 

3. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-fik., Ekeing \ a piece of wood 
fitted, by scarohing or butting, to make good a deficiency 
in length, as the end of a knee and the like. The ekeing is 
also the carved work under the lower part of the quarter* 
piece, at the aft part of the gallery. 

EUng (Mein), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -IMG*.] 
That serves to elee out. 

1653 BIabnabas) 0 [lry] Account 0/ JVk*. in Jackson's 
JVkt., His stile . . is more short than other Authoars in Re- 
latives, in Eeking and helping particles. 1814 D’ Israeli 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 346 Suppressed invectives and eking 
rhymes could but ill appease so fierce a nuutiflf. 
Ekmannit e (edcm&nait). Min. [so called by 
Igeistroro 1865, after G. Ekmann, the proprietor 
of the mine where found ; see -ite.] A hvdrous 
silicate of iron and manganese, resembling chlorite 
in appearance. 

1868 Dana Min. 490 Ekmann ite. .on heating yields water. 

El, obs. form of Awl. 

-tl, suffix 1, repr. OE. - el , -eta, -eU (OTcut. *-ilo-, 
-ilon-, - ildn -), has in mod.Eng. usually become 
•le, q. y., though the older form is retained alter 
v, th, ch, n, as in hovel, brothel , hale he l kernel. 

OE. -#/ is added to vbl. stems to form agent-nouns. In- 
strumental sbs., and adja., and to sbs. to form diminutives; 
-#4i, Wr, are chiefly used to form diminutives from sbs. 
and object-nouns from vbl sums. See further under -la. 
-61, suffix a. OF. -el (mod.F. usu. -eau), elle , 
repr. L. -tilth, - ella This suffix is in classical 
Latin used to form diminutives from shi or adjs. 
in -or and -ra, as Ubellus, libella , from liber book, 
libra balance ; it is also substituted for -mlth, -uktr, 
to form diminutives of nouns of that termination, 
where the latter had lost its original diminutive 
farce, as in porcellus little pig, aim. af fiercuhts, 
t port-ut pig. In Romanic it was much more 
widely usea in the formation of diminutives. Ex- 


amples in Eng. (with the spelling -el) are (from 
the mate, -el), tunnel, bowel, camel ; (from the 
fem. -elle) chapel, novel, pimpernel, etc. 

a. It should be noted tnat the ending - el in Eng. 
words adapted from Fr, frequently represents other 
L. suffixes than -tilth, -ella- ; e.g. in jewel, votvel, 
it stands for Fr. -dli- (see -al) ; in apparel 

for Fr. -eil:—L. • ieulo - (see ; ift kennel for 
Fr. - il L. -tie, as in oxHle sheepfold. 

+ Ela (/'ll')‘ Mus. Obs. ex c. Mist. Also 7 
eela. [f. E 4 * La ; denoting the particular note E 
which occurred only in the seventh Hexachord, in 
which it was sung to the syllable la. Cf. Elami.] 

The highest note in the Gamut, or the highest 
note of the 7th Hexachord of Guido, answering 
to the upper E in the treble. Often jig. as a type 
of something 1 high-flown *. Also attrib . 

1580 Lyly Euphuss (1609) A (j, The Munition*, who being 
intreated, will scarse ring Sol Fa, but not desirad, xtraine 
aboue Ela. XR93 Nashr Christs T 64 a. You must fctrame 
your wits an Eia obouc theyrs. 1607 Walkinoton Oft. 
Glass 168 Vntill our wit can reach an Ela straine. 1649 
Bulwkk Pathomyot . 11. ii. 111 Although it [laughter] be at 
the highest pitch and scrued up to the very Eela of mirth, 
it vam&hcth away. 1675 J. Smith Ckr, Retig. Appeal 1. 50 
An Age elevated above the Ela of common Humanity. 
x8ao Scott Abbot II. iv. isx * Why God-a-mercy. .this is a 
note above E La.' 

Elaat, obs. form of Elatb a. 

Elaate Chtm. [f. Ela-ic 4- *ati.] A 

salt of elaic acid. 

1845 Todd & Bowman Phys . Anal . I. 8s An claate of 
glycerine. 

Xila'be, v. rare [ad. L. eldbi, f. e out 4- 
Idbi to glide.] intr. To slip away. 

x8xt S. B. Hamper Bertrand 1. ii. 15 She . . to a convent 
hieef whence she will ne'er emerge till he's no more. .With 
him clabeK the anchor of her vow. 


Elaborate (flwbftr/t), pple. and a. [ad. L. 
clabdr&t-us, pa. pple. of clabdrdre to Elaborate.] 
f A. as pple. - Elaborated : bee Elaborate v. 

x$8x Nowell & Day in Confer. 1. (1584) G b, It was elabor- 
ate before, by the . . studie of all the best learned lesuitcg. 
B. as aaj. 

1. Produced or accomplished by labour. Also, 
that has been subjected to processes of art ; «= 
Elaborated. Obs. or arch. 

159a Nashb P. Penilesse (ed. 3) 19 a, Some clal>orate 
poflished Poems. 1607 Topskll Fourf. Beasts 27 The 
Gray, .lea veth her elaborate houts to the Fox. 17M Porn 
Odyss. xiv. 360 The vast unnumber'd store Of steel dab*, 
rate, and refulgent ore. 1779 Johnson L. P.. Cowley , Wks. 
II. 65 He has no elegances either lucky or elaborate. 18x4 
Southey Rodrruk xxv. 15a Eyeing the elaborate steel. 

2. Worked out in much detail ; highly finished. 

x 6 sx Burton Anat. Met. 11. IL iv. (1676) 176/1 Those ela- 
borate Maps of Ortelius. 1687 Penal Laws 22 A. .venera- 
tion for his Learned and Elabourate Works. 1704 Davrnant 
in E 11 U Orig. Lett. u. 397 IV. 344 , 1 had prepared a very ela- 
borate letter to Her Royal Highness x 86 a Darwin Fertil. 
Orchids ii. 71 In the same flower we apparently have ela- 
borate contrivances for directly opposed objects. 1875 
Hamrrtom I h tell. Life x. v. 393 In scientific pursuits tne 
preparations are usually elaborate. 1875 Jowktt Plato 
(cd. 2) I. 11a He then proceeds to give another and more 
elaborate explanation of the whole passage. 

b. Of an investigation, a study, an operation, 
etc. r Conducted with great minuteness. Hence 
transf. applied to personal agents or their attri- 
butes : Minutely careful, painstaking. 

1649 Milton Eikon. iv. (1851)362 The King was em- 
phatical and elaborate on this Tneam against Tumults. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 111. ii 28 Amongst the Ancients, 
none have spent more elaborate studies herein than Euse- 
bius. *7*8 Morgan Algiers 1 . iii. 27 He was a raoet curi- 
ous and elaborate Collector of valuable Histories. 1789 V. 
Knox Ess. (1819) 111 . cxxxvii. 89 From the annals of the 
elaborate Maittaire. a 1836 W. Godwin Essays (1873) 193 
The world b busy and elaborate to tear him from my 
recollection. *871 Morlfy Voltaire 11886) 86 He read 
Shakespeare, ana made an elaborate study of his method. 

Elaborate (ilarbSitft), V. [f. L. elabordt - ppl. 
stem of elabordre to work out, produce by labour, 
f. e out 4* labdrdre to Labour. 

Sense 2 may probably be the earliest in Eng. from the use 
of the L. word by writers on alchemy or medicine. Cf.Fr. 
i laborer , 16th c. (Llttid)- sense a.) 

1. To produce or develop by the application of 
labour ; to fashion (a product of art or industry) 
from the raw material ; to work out in detail, give 
finish or completeness to (on invention, a theory, 
literary or artistic work, etcA 

xdtx Cotgr., Elssbourer , to elaborate. x6e6 Cock* ram. 
Elaborate , to do a thing with great paines. 17*6 Young 
Love Fame Wks. (1666) II. 96 Attend, and you discern it 
[ambition] in the fair Conduct a finger, Or, in full joy, elabo- 
rate a sigh. 1846 Ruskim Mod. Patnt. (1848) 1 . it. 1. vil f 12 
85 The objects of landscape may be cither elaborated or sug- 
gested according to their place and claim. 1850 Gladstone 
Glean. V. cx. 938 The constitutional system which was in 
course of being gradually elaborated and matured. 1865 
Lecky Ration. (1878) II. v. tag He elaborates his theory 
from his own reason. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) III. 390 
ated with 1 


Little things are elaborate 


1 aa Infinity of pains. 


2. transf. Of nature or natural agencies: To 
produce (a chemical substance) from (its) ele- 
ments or sources; to fashion or develop (an 


animal or vegetable tissue, etc.) ; also, to trans- 
mute (crude materials) into a developed product. 

«**w ALKiNOTON Opt. Glass. 54 Nothing elaborate* our 
concoction mors then sleeps. » 66 g f Boyle Oicas. Rtf. 
(1675) 65 Honey . . U elaborated by the Bee. 187s J. Writ- 
stem Metallogr. iv. 81 If the waters be saltish, pure and clear, 

. .then a pure Metal Ls generated ; but in defect of puritv 
an Impure Metal, in elaborating of which. Nature apreadeih 
. . a thousand years. 1744 Bkrkklxy Sirit | 87 The 
animal spirits are elaborated from the blood. i8e8 Stevari 
Planter s G. an Aa well might it be imagined, that the 
roots elaborate it (the sap] in the leaves. 1834 Southey 
Doctor Ixxvl. ( 1 86a) 161 The Sun, under whose Influence 
one plant elaborates nutriment for man and another poison. 
1870 H. Macmuij^n Bible Teach, x. 194 Year after year., 
the leaf is elaborating from air and rain and sunshine . 
those solid structures which art destined to outlive it. 

Elaborated (rt« bflrrited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -kl>i.] That has been worked up, has under- 
gone preparation or development ; worked out in 
detail, finely wrought, etc. (nee the vb.). 

160a Warner A lb. Eng xh. Ixx. (i6ia)e95 One elaborated 
Pen compendiously doth floe, a 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. 
Fatn, Rp. Wks. (1711) 169 He doth it so finely as if he 
found such purposes in his way, and went not astray with 
a March too. curiously elaborated. 1814 Dibpin Ltbr. 
Comp. 740 It is the most perfect and highly elaborated of all 
the author’s niet es. 1879 Stainer Music qf Bible 33 An 
instrument or a more elaborated character. 

Elaborately (floiMr/tli), <Mv. [f. Elabo- 
rate a. 4 - -ly i.j In an elaborate manner. 

1633 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 104 He is so elaborately 
excessive, that none will believe him. 17*4 Swirr Drafiers 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 48 It is .. elaborately shewn, that 
former patents have passed in the same manuci . 18*3 Scot 1 
Peveril xlviii, 1 see you arc elaborately dressed. 

Elaborateness (nie-MWtn**). [f. »» prcc. + 
-nkrbJ The quality of being elaborate. 

1694 Pochard Plautus Fref., His [Terence’s] extream Close- 
ness and great Elaborateness. 1779 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 
X. 167 The ' Old Bachelor '. .is. .composed with great ela- 
borateness of dialogue. 1874 Cartrntek Meat. Phys. 1 ii. 

| 3 (1879) 09 For they arc further remarkable for the elabo- 
rateness of their internal structure. 

Elaboration (floe- bar r 1 * fan), [ad. late L. c/abo- 
rdtion-tm, noun of action f. clabdrdre 1 gee Ela- 
borate ».] 

1 . The process of producing or developing from 
crude materials; + spec, in Chemistry (see quot. 
1613). Also, the process of working out in de- 
tail, developing, perfecting (an invention, a theory, 
a literary work, etc.). 

x6xa Woodall Surg. Mate (Chemistry) ( 1617) 304 When* 
distillations doe preuaile Distraction takes the heAd, 'Then 
by Elaboration Wise men may be misled. 1838 Gladstone 
Homer 111 . 531 The first thought of Virgil was his Emperor 
, .the second the elaboration of his verse. 

b. The state of being elaborated ; elaborateness. 

X894 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 770 Intermediate editions of . 
less elaboration. 1861 W. Collins Dead Seer. *49 'lhc 
housekeeper cleared her throat with extraordinary loudness 
and elaboration, and read on thus. 1877 Mrs Olipman r 
Makers P/or. xiii. 319 Various copies exist in various stages 
of elaboration. 

2 . The production by natural agencies of chemical 
substances from their elements or sources; spec. 
(in Physiology) the formation of animal or veget- 
able tisHucs, or the changes undergone by alimen- 
tary substances from their reception into the body 
to their complete assimilation. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 81 b, Arteries, .by their heat 
hefpyng to the exact elaboration of his bloud. then W. 
Harris tr. Lemery't Course Ckym. t. xx. (1686) 44a Milk is 
a chyle which, .has received but a light Elaboration. 1713 
Bradlky Fam. Did. II. s. v Vegetables, There happen uiL 
ferent Fermentations and other Elaborations amongst the 
sensible parts. 1838 Carpenter Veg. Phys. # rro In ibis 
process of Elaboration . . the most important change is the 
concentration of the fluid. 

3. concr. in various senses. 

1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 325/1 This spirit is a last 
elaboration. 1896 Dove Logic Chr. Faith tv. ii. f r. 177 
Science is an elaboration. 1899 Cassells Techn. Educ . f. 
200/1 Fig. 138 is a further elaboration of the same design, 
the lines being doubled. 

Elaborative (flse bor/tiv), a. [f. L. elabdrdt- 
ppl. stem of elabordre 4 - -IVE.] That has the 
property of elaborating. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton M staph . (1859) H. *x« »4 The 
EUborative or Discursive Faculty. xlaA Florist Jrnl. 
45 The elaborative organs of the plants S876 A. M. Fair- 
bairn in Contemf. Rev. June 135 Ancient heresies were 
elaborative, modem disintegrative of dogma. 

El&’bor&tor . [as if L. +Uabdrdtor : see Elabo- 
rate v. and -oH .1 One who or that which elabo- 
rates. In mod Diels. 

Blaboratory (flae’Writari). [at if ad. L. 

* elabordt dr ium , f. clabdrdre to ELABORATE.] 

1 . A place where chemical operations are in- 
formed, or where medicines are compounded ; «■ 
Laboratory. Obs. ex c. Hist. 
x6g» Evelyn St, France Mite. (1805) 8t Every great person 
..pretends to his elaboratory and library. 1876 Coles, 
F. laboratory . . a (chy mist's) workhouse or shop. 1739 
Martin Nat. Hist, Eng. I. 958 Two Elaboratories ; one 
for Chymical, and the other for Galenical Preparations. 
1801 Mod. 7 ml. V. 900 Dr. Pearson's Lectures . . will re- 
commence In the Elaboratory. 1871 M, Collins Sg. Sit* 
Chester's 1 v. 7* Parlour, bedroom, elaboratory, kitchen. 

9-a 
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2. A natural apparatus for elaborating any pro- 
duct of vital action. (Formerly transf from i.) 

1M7 Phil. Trtvu. II. 578 Th. Sanguification U performed 
in any one part of the Aninuil, « the peculiar Shop or 
Elaboratory of it. 1684 tr. Bonet s Merc. Comfit* ix. 325 
Obstruction of the pannages, by which the Aliment passes 
to its claboratories. *708 Brtt . A folio No* 86. a/t l he 
Elaboratory of t he N ervous J uice. 1845 Florists Jml, 1 1 
Thr functions of leaves are to. .act as e laboratories. 

t Bla'bour, v. Obs. [ad. F. elabour-er (Cotgr.) 
or L. elabdrare to Elaborate.] 

1. trans. - Elaborate v . a. 

1543 Tramkron Vigo's Chirurg., Straunge Wds. y More 
parfectly digested and elabotured. 1606 Birmie Kirkburiall 
x. (Jam. Suppl) A sepulchrall Pyramide elabored by the 

f anefull taske or God’s people. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
'roL, The marrow Is a nourishment most perfectly ela* 
boured by nature. 

2. inlr. To struggle to make one’s way. 

1608 Warner Alb. Eng. cii. 403 Flesh so proudlie stout 
That but as in a Labyrinth elaboureth about. 

tEla-osymat#, Obs . rare ~ *. [f. L. *cta- 
( rimdt * ppC stem of *2lacrimdre y f. 2 out + lacrim- 
are to shed tears, weep: cf. Lacbymal, etc.] 
trans . To shed in the form of tears. 

1657 Tomlinson Renous Disf. 403 The trunk, .etacry* 
mates a certain Gummeous Succe. 
t Ela*ot, v. Ols. rare, [as if ad. L. *2laddre y 
f. e out + laetdre to suckle.] trans. To suckle. 

n i$sx Nelyas in Thoms Prose Rom . (1828) 1 x6 She found 
in her bed three fayre children The which she elacted and 
gave to soukc of her owne milke, 

Elseo^ comb, form of Gr. lA <uo-y oil (properly 
olive- oil), used in technical, chiefly chemical, 
words, as Blseooerate (edj| 0 sI»*rsU) [cf. Cerate], 
same as Cerate. Xlseomaxgario (acid) (c U‘,0- 
majgse rik), a. [cf. Marqabic], an acid found in 
the oil extracted from the seeds of some species of 
Etoeococca. Blsaometer (el/^ m/loj) ; also elaio- 
[see Meter], ‘an instrument for determining the 
specific weight of oils, and ao their purity* ( Syd . 
Sot. Lex.\ Blssoptan(a (el< ( p*pt/n) ; also ela-. 
[Gr. wrpv-6t winged, volatile : cf. Fr. PUopt2ne] y 
the liquid part of a volatile oil, as distinguished 
from tne crystal lizable portion called 4 stearoptene * 
or * camphor*. Blseoatearlo (acid) (e<lf| 0 |SU‘|tt'rik), 
a. [cf. Stearic], a solid acid separated by the 
action of alcohol upon the solid fat obtained 
from the oil of Elmococca. 

Elaodio (cl*V u ‘dik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. 4\mw8- 
t?r oily (f. iAeu-ov oil) 4 - -ic.] A synonym for 
kieiNOLRio (acid). 

1 88a Watts Did. Chem. 

ISlmolata (flfdl/t). Med. [obscurely f. Gr. 
(kat-ov oil.] 4 A medicament which has a volatile 
oil for its base’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Elmolito (fliVloit). A fin. Also elao-. [f. Gr. 
i Kai-ov oil, olive oil + -Lite.] A variety of nephe- 
life occurring massive, or in large crystals, and 
having a greasy lustre. 

18x6 R. Jameson Char. Min. II. 43 It is named Elaolitc 
. .on account of its resinous lustre. 1846 Penny Cyd. \st 
SaPf. !L 305/1 Elaeolite . . occurs in amorphous masses. 
1877 Watth Did. Chem. IV. 30 Before the Dlow-pipe, ne- 
phelin melts with difficulty to a vesicular glass; eUeolite 
easily. 1879 Rutlky Stud. Rocks x. 108 EUeolUe is a 
greenish, brownish, sometimes reddish variety of nepheline. 

ElftiO (fl^ik), a. Chem. [irreg. f. Gr. i\cu-oy 
oil-k- 10 : cf. Elatn.] - Oleic (acid). 

1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anal. 1. 8a The acids are, 
the stearic, margaric, and elaic. 

Elaidlo (ehffi'dik), a. Chem. [f. as prec. 4- 
-idie: cf. caffeidu , glycidic , etc.] The designa- 
tion of an acid C 18 H M O a , a solid isomeric modi- 
fication of elaic (oleic) acid, produced by the 
action of nitrous acid. Also Elaidic ethers : a 
name for two oily liquids, Elat date of Ethyl 
(C lt ll M O a • C 3 II 5 ) and klaidate of Methyl (C 14 H ss 
O a • CH S \ prepared from elaidic add and alcohol. 
So Bla ldatetsee - ate* 1, a salt of elaidic acid. 
BlaTdin [see -in], a solid isomeric modification 
of olein, produced by the action of nitrous acid 
on olein. 

c 1863 Lethe sy in Ctrc. Sc. I. 97/1 The conversion of the 
liquid oleic acid into solid elaidic. x8|8 T. Thomson Chem. 
Org. Bodies 345 Elaidic ether. I old. 436 Elaidates of 
potash . . Elaidate of magnesia U not sensibly soluble in 
water. 1869 Roscoe EUm. Chem. 390 Oleic acid when 
acted upon by nitrous acid forms, .elaidic add. c 1863 
I.ethehy in drc. Sc. I. xoa/x The oleine of the oil being 
converted into a semi-transparent jelly-like mass, named 
dWfrr. 1884 Syd. Soc. Le x. t Elaidin. 

El ai n (JVin). [Irreg. f. Gr. fA at-oy oil + -IN : 
cf. F. Maine.] A synonym of Olein. 

(As a trade term commonly pronounced Il^’n.) 

*® 1 ® Henry Stem. Chem. (1840) II. 400 An oil which is . . 
called by Chevreu) elaln (from cAouor, oflX 1819 CHILDREN 
LHem. Anal. 310 Elain .. is the name given to the other 
substance contained in fat. 1833-8 Todd CycL A nett. 4 
t h > 4 \ }• 59 A Fat consists essentially of two proximate 
principles, stearme and elaine. c 1883 Lethbby in Circ. Sc. 
*: *95/} The elaine or oleine of palm oil. 1873 Ur* Diet. 
Arts III. 431 The particles consist of a strong membranous 
skin, enclosing stearme and elaine, or solid and liquid fat. 


M&iodio, -omoter : see Elmo-. 

Elam, var. of Helm, dial. y handful of thatch, 
t K^mtooa-tion. Obsr* [ad. med.L. ilam- 
biedtidn-em ; see Aikmbication.j 4 Old term for 
a mode of analysing mineral waters, for the pur- 
pose of investigating their Qualities, either by the 
sand bath, or by heat in a glass vessel ’ (Mayne). 
t E-la-rni. Mus. Obs. Also 6 ellazny. The 
note E, sung to the svllable la or mi according as it 
occurred in one or tne other of the Hexachords to 
which it belonged. 

c 1330 Armouye of Byrdes in Hasl. E. P. A III. 187 Then 
sang the. .mavys The trebble in ellamy. 1308 Shahs. Tam. 
Shr. 111. L 78 E la mi. *7*1 Cibber Double Gall. 1, One 
laughs in Gamut, another snecres in Elami Alt. 
f jBlamp, v. Obs . rare . [? f. E- prefix + 

Lamp v. ; perh. suggested by Gr. ktekhpnt-ay to 
shine forth.} intr. To shine forth. 

x8so G. Fletcher Christs Vid. in Farr's S. P. 7as. /,42 
The cheerful! sunne, clamping wide Glads all the world 
withhis uprising ray. 

II BlMli [Fr. ; believed to be f. ilanecr (see 
next).] a. An impetuous rush (e.g. of troops), 
b. In Eng. use chiefly abstr . : Ardour, impetuous- 
ness, vivacity. 

1880 Bukton Reign (?. Anne III. xiv 32 With the first 
charge — thedlan as they like to call it. the French seemed 
to carry all before them. x88o Frasers Mag. May 651 The 
unquenchable ilan of boyhood. 

Elanoa (flans), v . Obs. or arch. [ad. F. 
itancer — It. slanciare , Pr. eslansar , f. L. ex out 
4 * late L. lattcedre t f. lancea Lance.] 

1. trans. To launch ; to cast or throw (a lance 
or dart). Also fig. 

17x8 Prior 2nd Hymn Callim. to Apollo , Thy unerring 
Hand clanc’d . . another Dart. — Poems 436 The Word 
obscene, Or harsh, which once clanc'd must ever fly Irre- 
vocable. 174a Younu Nt. Th. ix. 628 Elance thy thought, 
and think of more than man. cxSoo K. White Time \ 44 
The Holy One . . elanced The rolling world along it* airy 
way. 1839 Bailey Festus (1848) 9/2 A thousand worlds. . 
were elanced Each minute into life. 

2. intr . for reft. To shoot, dart, glance. 

17*9 Savage \v tenderer iil 85 We behold . . 'Cross ether 
swift dance, the vivid fires ! 

Eland (/ ‘l&nd). [a. Du. eland elk. 

The Du. word is a. Ger. el end ( (lender ), believed to be ad. 
Lith. I Inis elk. See Ellan, Ellend, which are earlier 
adoptions of the word from sources other than Du.J 
The largest member (Boselaphus Ortas) of the 
Antelope tribe, belonging to S. Africa, standing 
five feet high at the shoulders, of a heavy build, 
for the most part very fat, and much prized for 
its flesh. Also at t rib. 

1788 tr. Sparrman's Voy . Cafe G. Hope II. 204 Eland, .is 
a name given by the colonists to a species of gazeL 1834 
Penny Cyd. II. 89/1 Elands, .are now rarely met with ex- 
cept in the most distant and retired parts of the colony 
[Cape Colony]. 1837 Livingstone Trav. ii. 43 The eland 
. . would grace the parks of our nobility more than deer, 
x866 — Jmt. ix. (1873) I. 327 A piece of eland meat. 
Eland, obs. var. of Island. 

Elantt (e*Una). [app. f. mod.L. elan- us (by 
some writers conjectured to be ad. Fr. Plan dart- 
ing motion) 4- -rr.l A species of kite, the Elanus 
melanof terus or Black-winged Swallow-hawk. 

x88o Libr, Univ. Knotol. VIII. 538 Kite, .a genus of fal- 
conidse, or a sub-family including eUnets, etc. 

Elaolite, etc. ; see Elaolitr, etc. 

EIaopten(e, var. of Elaeopten(k ; see Elaco-. 
Elaphine (cd&foin), a. [f. L. elabh-us , a. Gr. 
lka<p-os stag, deer 4 - -INE.] Belonging to or re- 
sembling the stag. 

X833 Swainson Quadrupeds 392 The elaphine group. 1837 
Fraser's Mag. LvI. 209 The elaphine group, .is principally 
represented in India by the. .Axis or Ganges Stag. 

T Ela*mdat0 p v. Obs.-* [f. L. elapiddt - ppl. 
stem of *elafiddre to clear from stones, f. 2 out, 
away 4 - laptd-em stone.] trans. To rid or clear 
(a place) of stones. 

x&3 in Cockeram. 1838 in Blount Glossogr , 17s! -1800 in 
Bailey. 

Hence + Blapida ted, ppl a. f Blaplda tiosi. 

xyx-xSoo in Bailey ; 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 

IllSlapft (rl»ps). [mod.L. a. Gr. ika\f/ corrupt 
var. of iXAo^ : see El lops.] A genus of venomous 
colubrine snakes, chiefly found in the tropical 
countries both of the Old and New World. 
Elapse (flse-ps), v. [f. L. claps- ppL stem of 
eldbi to slip or glide away : see Lapse.] 

X. intr. Of time, a period of time ; To slip by, 
pass away, expire. (Perfect tenses occas. with be.) 
1844 Elawed ppl, a. ij. 1837 Burton Diary (1828) 
II. XX4 The Act was to commence at the xst of February 
last|Wiuch time was elapsed. 1738 Johnson Idler No. xo 
p 9 The time elapses without a revolution. 179a T. J bfper- 
son Writ. (x8so> III. 390 Fourteen months were now 
elapsed. s8a8 M acaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1. 899 Twenty-seven 
years had elapsed since the Restoration. >878 Green 
Short Hist, via f 10 (1882) 368 Three yean. . were to elapse 
between the assembling of one Parliament and another, 
f 2. trans. To suffer ( time) to pass by. Obs. 

1834 Cromwell Sf. 23 Jan., You have wnoUy elapsed 
your time. 1703 Lend. Gas. 4105/1 Fulke Ernes Gent, 
and othars, who had Elapsed their times . . hr paying their 


Mouey. 1709 Tatter No. 109 P 8 Dead Persons, who have 
. .elaps'd the proper Time of their Interment, 
f 3. intr. a. To lapse, sink insensibly into (a 
condition), b. To slip away (from memory). 

174a Johnson Wks. IV. 484 Others . . have elapsed into 
idleness and security. 176a-* Falconer Shifwr. in. 344 
Swift from their minds elapsed all dangers past 

4. nonce-use. To flow gently from. 

1839 Bailey Festus (1848) 60/x One there was From whose 
sweet lips elapsed as from a well, Continuously truths 
which made my soul . . fertile with nch thoughts. 

Hence Bla'paing vbl. sb. end ppl. a. 

1700 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 514 To take the oaths before 
the elapsing of the day. 1830 Alford in Life (1873) 79 The 
world is a diannel into which God lets a partial and elapsing 
stream of the great deep of eternity. 

4- Rla t psa r sb. arch . [f.prec.vb. : cf. Lapse jA] 

1. A flowing out or away ; fig. an emanation, 
effluence (of divine grace, etc.). 

a 1877 Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 426 The sweet elapses of 
spiritual consolation in devotion, a 1703 Pom fret Rent, 
(1724) 9 Some nobler Bard, O Sacred Power, .th' Elapses to 
receive. x8xx Pinkerton Petral '. II. 370 The under cur- 
rent continues to flow ; so that upon its complete elapse, 
the space remains void. 

2. Expiration, lapse, passing away (of time). 

1793 Anna Seward in Parr's Whs. (1828) VIII. 464 The 

distinctions of Whig and Tory, .have lost their force during 
the elapse of many years. 1800 Essay on Ramsay in 
Ramsays Whs. (1848) I. 70 The elapse of a few months 
justified the poet’s foresight, c 1600 K. White Time 275 
The past is. .an elapse wnich hath no mensuration. 18*3 
Monthly Mag. LV. 3x7 They considered Daniel's seventy 
weeks of years on the Drink of elapse. 1883 F. W. Potter 
French Celeb, it. 109 After an elapse of two decades. 

Elapsed (ilarpst), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ltD.] 
1. Lapsed, past, gone by. 

2844 Quarles Sheph . Orac. 1, Such may have pardons for 
elapsed crimes, a Goldsm. Grecian Hist. 1 . 223 The 
first campaign being elapsed. 1790 Marsden in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. 573 The Hindoos compute from the elapsed 
year. 1803 Foster Ess. 1. I. 6 The elapsed periods of life. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. Sf Sc km. xvi, (1857) 366 The elapsed 
hall of the present century. 

f 2. Suffered to slip by, neglected. Obs. 

1849 Jk*. Taylor Gt. Exemf. il vlit. 86 Such great acts 
. .comprise the elapsed duty of many moneths. 

1 8. Of angels : Fallen. Obs. 

1863 Wither Lords Prayer 27 The Prince of the Spirits 
elapsed began to Usurp a part of God’s Kingdom. 

t El&'paion. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. *2lap- 
sibn-em , f. eldbi : see Elapse v. and -ion.] The 
action of elapsing or slipping away, 'tjie state of 
having elapsed ; (in quot.) subsidence. ' 

165 8 Blount Glossogr. x 878-1706 in Phillies, ijst- 
178 a in Bailky. 1799 Kikwan Geol. Ess. 37 The dissolution, 
clttpsion, or different compression of some of these strata, 
t Ela*pftiV6, a. Obs . rare. [f. L. claps - (see 
Elapse v.) + -ive.] Apt to let slip. 

1631 Sparkk Prim. Devot. (ed. 3) 191 Our memories are 
so clapsive. 

Ela k qneate 9 V. rare-*, [f. L. claquedt - ppl. 
stem ofelaquedre , f. e out 4- laque-us noose, snare.] 
tram. To set free from a noose : to disentangle. 

1838 Blount Glossogr. vjet-ti in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Bla qu«a*tlon. 

1730-8 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 1847 in Craig. 
t Elargement. Obs. rare. [? mistake for 
enlargement ; but cf. Fr. ilargir to widen, en- 
large!] « Enlargement. 

1S0H.I ... „ 

\ Son Christ. 

t El&rgi’tion. Obsr- * [f. L. elargi-ri to 

distribute, bestow: cf. L. largitio Labgition.] 
Free or liberal impartation or bestowal. 

1730-6 in Bailey. 

ElMMObrailoll (f lse'zmibrenk) . Zool. [Short- 
ened f. mod.L. elastnobranchii, f. Gr. kkaapb-t 
metal beaten out, metal-plate 4- gills.] 

An individual of the Elasmobranchii or Chondrof- 
terygii, a class of fishes marked by the cartila- 
ginous nature of the bones, and the absence of 
sutures in the cranium, as the Shark, Sturgeon, 
Ray, etc. Also at t rib. or adj. 

sSys Mivart Stem. Anal. 38 Tne neural arches may be 
made up of two separate pieces on each side, as in Elasmo- 
b ranch fishes. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbanei's Comp. A not. 
In trod, xi Two pairs of fins such as we find in the Eiasmo- 
branchs. x88x Nature XXV. 6x Mr. F. M. Balfour's., 
work on the development of the elasmobranch fishes. 

Sci. American ad Feb 130 The true fishes form one class, 
the elasmobranchs, sharks and rays, another class. 

SlftttmobnudbiAtft, * *nd [f. W prec. 
-»■ -ate.] =* prec. 

SlfilttON (flse'tmdor). [f. Gr. lXaa/i-6s plate 
of metal 4- -OSB.] 

1. ‘ An obsolete synonym of Altaite * (Dana). 

2. Same as Elasmosinb. 

1I44 Alger PhtlUft Min. 590 Black tellurium.. Elasmose. 

BlittOlfafi (flse-zmotfh). [f. prec. + -nil.] 
A tellurid of lead and gold with an easy cleavage 
into thin metallic flexible laminae ; nagyagite. 
Blaitlfl (flsrstik), a, and sb. [ad. modJL. 
elasticus, a. Gr. kKmarutbt that drives, propulsive, 
impulsive, f. IX** stem of lAmbw to dnvt. 


. More A focal, Afol. im That elargement which 
God intends for the Kingdom of his f 
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The L. word, together with the related Elmar, occurs, 
app. <4 a novelty, in Pecquet's D inert at 10 Anatomic* 
(tost), where elastic a virtue denotes the * impulsive force * 
of the Atmosphere, which the Torricellian experiment (1643) 
had shown to be the cause of the phenomena previously 
ascribed to * Nature's horror of a vacuum \] 

A* adj. 

1 1 , Pertaining to or canting the * spontaneous 9 
expansion of air or gases ; in phrase tlastic force 
K vtrtue, faculty, power, etc.). Now merged in 3. 

(6$) tr. Pecquet's Anatomical JSx/er. taa The Sponta- 
neous dilatation [of the air] enerveth the power of the 
Elastick (impulsive) faculty [Orig. 163s xdrtuti t Elastical 
. .But the other, which is extraneous to the Air, vie., from 
the accession of heat, will make it firm. Mors Ant id. 

Ath. il it (1713) 4< There is an Elastick power in the Air. 
1669 W. Simmon Hydrol. Chym. 139 The air of the convex 
part must of necessity have a strong pressure or elastick 
force to return into the concave thereof. 

ta. Of air or gas : Possessing the property of 
spontaneous expansion. Now merged in 3. 

The ultimate particles of air were by some supposed to 
act like a coiled spring ; hence the word came to express 
the characteristic property of a spring, as in the early in- 
stances of sense 3. 

1661 tr. IViltirs Rem. Mod. Whs. Voc., Elastick, that 
goeth off with a force like gunpowder, or spreads forcibly 
forth with a jerk. 173a Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 270 
Wind is elastick and ranfy'd [fair] pent up in some vessel 
of the body. 

3 . Of material substances, whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous : That spontaneously resumes (after 
a longer or shorter interval) its normal bulk or 
shape after having been contracted, dilated, or 
distorted by external force. (In this sense Elas- 
TioAL appears to be somewhat older.) Also of 
motions, forces, etc. : Characteristic of an clastic 
body. Elastic limit : (see quot. 1864.) Elastic 
fluids : still often used specifically for gases (cf. 2 ), 
though liquids are now known to be perfectly 
elastic according to the mod. definition. 

‘ Elasticity of shape * belongs to solids only ; * elasticity 
of bulk ’ to bodies of all kinds. In the case of gases the 
* normal bulk * to which they tend is indefinitely great. The 
strict modem use as applied to solids dates from James Ber- 
noulli's memoir of 1694 ; respecting the earlier instances see 
note to sense a. 


2874 Petty Dupl. Proportion 3 An Appendix, to what is 
said of Springs and other Elastique bodies. 169a Bentley 
Boyle Ltd, vu. 334 The Air is now certainly known to consist 
of elastic or springy Particles. 1974 Golds*. Mat. Hist . 
(1776) II. 163 Every body that strike* against another pro- 
duces a sound, .simple, and but one in bodies which are not 
elastic. 1791 Cow per /had v. 1x7 At once he bent Against 
Tydides nis clastic bow. 1794 Schmkisskr Min. I. 390 
Elastic Bitumen, is of a brown color, has no lustre, and 
is very elastic. 1800 Vince Hydrostat. (1806) Def. x An 
elastic fluid is one, whose dimensions are diminished by in- 
creasing the pressure. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Mon • 
taigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 340 Wc want some coat woven of 
elastic steel. 1884 Jrnl, Sc. I. 63 The elastic limit, that 
is the extent to which their particles may be relatively dis- 
placed without fracture or other permanent alteration. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. ScAXw The atoms recoil, in virtue 
of the elastic force. i8t» Baker Nile Tribut . xi. 197 The 
elastic boughs sprang back with dangerous force. 1884 
Everett tr. D esc hand's Mat. Philos . *38 The name of 
elastic fluids is often given to gases. 

b. tram/. Of motion : Resembling that of an 
elastic body ; springy. 

1848 B’nbss Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) H. iii- 1*6 Her 
light, elastic, continually lively motions. 

O. fig. Of feelings, temperaments, etc., hence, 
also, of persons : Not permanently or easily de- 
pressed; buoyant. 

1778 Han, More Florio 11. 193 Th’ elastic spirits nimbly 
bound. > 8 s 6 J. Scott Vis. Pans (ed. 5) 3 An elastic spirit, 
anxious to overleap distance, i8aa Carlyle Mi sc. (1857) !• 
143 This elastic little urchin. 1848 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. 

1. 43oThoM elastic spirits . . had borne up against defeat. 
*870 £. Peacock Rolf Skirl. III. 1x6 The elastic tempera- 
ment of Mr. Skirlaugn. 

4 . In popular language, esp . : That can be 
stretched without permanent alteration of size or 
shape, t Elastic gum [- Yi.gotnmc ilastique ] : 
india-rubber. Elastic web: cloth woven with 
india-rubber threads so as to stretch; Elastic 
boots : boots with elastic web at the sides. 

1781 Cavallo in Phil. Trans . LXXI. 519 Common vi- 
triolic ether . . could not affect elastic gum. 1793 Schm kisser 
Ibid. LXXXIII. i6«, I have, .fixed the tube into the stop- 
per by means of a thin piece of elastic gum. 180s Henry 
Ibid. XCIIf. 31 A transfer bottle of elastic gum. 1896 R. 
Gardiner Handbk, Foot 48 The Introduction of elastic- 
web for the rides of boots, is a very important improve- 
ment. 1899 Iefhson Brittany l 5 A pair of moderately 
strong French elastic boots. 

b. Jig . Of immaterial things ; That can be 
* stretched' or expanded to suit circumstances; 
flexible, accommodating. 

<890 Bright SJ. India x Aug., The revenue of India is 
not elastic. 1884 La Pollock in Morning Star is Jan., 
A lax or tlastic interpretation of a criminal .statute. t866 
CauMf Banking viii. 264 Currency laws, .will never make 
capital so elastic, .any more than, etc. S874M0RLEY Com- 
promise (x886> x$o A certain clastic relativity of dogma. 
1884 Church Bacon U aia The new ideas... would want 
a much more elastic.. Instrument than L at i n , Mod. He 
seems to have a very elastic conscience, # . 

o, Anat Elastic tissue ; one of the varieties of 
areolar or connective tissue. 


i 


s86t Hulmr tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. 1. 41 Elastic Tissue i» 
composed of homogeneous fibres. 1878 Quain Anat. (ed. 8) 

II. ezVeUow or Elastic Tissue. 

fo. In etymological sense: Propulsive. Obs. 
(nonce use), 

171a Blackmore Creation iv, By what elastic engines did 
•he rear The starry roof, and roll the orbs in air? 

B, sb. Elastic cord or string, usually woven 
with india-rubber. 

1863 E. H. Drifting Clouds 140 Adfcle had been enquiring 
for a piece of elastic for her hat. ti86 W. Hoorn* Sk. 
Academic Lift 1 3 The thorough-going prim man will always 
place a circle of elastic round Ms hair previoua to putting 
on his college cap. 

t Elaraoil, a. Obs. - Elastic. 

i860 Boyle Mew Exp. Pkys. Meek. i. aa There is a Spring 
or Elastical power in the Air in which we live. Ibid, ao 
Elastical bodies (if 1 may so call them). Power 

Exp. Philos. 11. xsi The Elastical pressure of the external 
Ayr upon the surface of the Quicksilver in the vessel. 1689 
Boyle EJfeds 0/ Mot. viii. 99 By the Elastical force of the 
bent Bow the string is brought into a violent state of Ten- 
sion. 169a Slark in Pktl. Tram. XVIII. 013 Suffers no 
Elastical Air to lye concealed in any Liquors, 1718 J. 
Chamberlaynk Relig. Philos. (1730) II. xvu. 1 10 An inhe- 
rent Elastical Power, .like the Steel Springs of watches. 
Jig. t66a Stillingpl. Orig. Sacr. in. I | a. 364 There is 
an elastical power in conscience. 1664 Power Exp. Philo *. 

III. 163 The Noble and Elastical Soul of Des-Cartes. 

El&rtic&lly (flae’stik&li). [f. prec. 4- -LY-.] 
In an elastic manner. 

2830 Lindlsy Mat. Syst.Bot. 234 The calls, .bursting elas- 
tically with 3 valves, x 88 s Vines Sachs' Bot. 804 The 
cell-walls which were previously in a state of tension evi- 
dently contract elastically, 
b. tramf, and fig. 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 373 The visitor.. feels his exist- 
ence sit as . . elastically as if he were just bom in the full 
possession of the powers of manhood. 2883 Symons* Hal. 
Byways 324 Their bodies are elastically supple* 
ElMtieian («*-, eUbti/'in). [f. Elastic + -ian.J 
One who is conversant with the science of elasticity. 

2889 Karl Pearson in Mature XXXI. 437 It would be 
extremely valuable to have the opinion of some of our lead- 
ing elasticians. 

ElMtioin (flarstisin). [f. Elastic + -nr, 
'The substance composing the elastic fibres oi 
connective tissue * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2878 Kingixtt Anim. Chem. 385 Elasticin is the special 
principle of yellow elastic tissues. 

Elasticity (f > elfcsti’slti). [f. as prec. 4* -ity : 

cf. Fr. das licit/] The quality of being elastic. 

X, In literal sense. Cf. Elastic 2, 3. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos, ill. 173 The External and Inter- 
nal Ayr were come to the same . . Elasticity. 1674 Pa tty 
Dis . Royal Soc. 1 19 Elasticity is the cower of recovering 
the Figure, upon removal of such Force. 2685 Boyle 
EJ/eds of Mot. 111 The Elasticity that Iron, Silver and 
Brass acquire by hammering. 1711 in Bailey. 180a Palky 
Mat. Theol. iii. f 3 (1819) 33 By its own elasticity reluming 
..to its former position. 2834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. 
Pkys. Sc. xxv. (1849) The elasticity or tension of steam 
; . varies inversely os its volume. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat . 
li. (1879) 32 Sufficient stress does not appear to have been 
laid on the elasticity of the spine, i860 Tyndall Glac. if. 
f 16. 312 The substance, after stretching^ being, .devoid of 
that elasticity which would restore it to its original form. 

2 . fig* a. Energy, vigour, buoyancy of mind or 
character; capacity for resisting or overcoming 
depression. Cf. Elastic A. 2 b. 

2078 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 33a This spring of my soul 
(my Appetitive Faculty) . . presses and endeavours with its 
whole Elasticity. 2728 Porx Dune. 1. x8a Me emptiness 
and dulness could inspire. And were my elasticity and Are. 
2825 Scott Guy M. xxi, Nature had given him that 
elasticity of mind which rises higher from the rebound. 
i8aol- Taylor Enthus. iv. (2867) 7a To break the elasticity 
of the inventive faculty, *®75 Jowrtt Plato (ed. 3) V. 41 
Our old men have lost the elasticity of youth. 

b. Capacity for being 4 stretched 9 ; expansive- 
ness, flexibility, accommodatingness. Cl. Elas- 
tic A. 3 b. 

iH* 0 . W. Holmes A ut. Breahf, T, iii. 31 There is no 
elasticity in a mathematical fact. 1863 J, Murphy Comm. 
Gen. iii. 33 Good, evil, life, and death are striking speci- 
mens of thus elasticity of signification. 2869 Pall Mail G. 
17 Oct. 1 * Elasticity', that U to say, a discretionary issue 
of bank-notes. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 3 There 
are some common rules . , but their application is a matter 
of . . the widest elasticity. 

Bliurtin (flse stin). - Elasticin (Svd.Soc.Lcx.). 

1875 Gamgke tr. Hermann's Hum. Physiol. 35 Elastin . . 
is insoluble in all agents which do not decompose it. 

llElfttoh*. Obs. Also alleja(r f alajoh, alia- 
jar (Vule), alliaa, allaoha. fa. Turk! alchah , 
aide hah, any kind of corded stun.] A silk fabric 
from Turkestan : ‘ a silk cloth 5 yards long, which 
has a sort of wavy line pattern running in the 
length on one side’ (Baden-Powcli, in Yule s.v. 
Alicia ). Also at (rib. 

c 1613 Downton in Purchas I, 504 (Y.) The Nabob be- 
stowed on him. . \o allixaes. >896 J. F. Merchant's Wartho. 
n Indi 


iah petticoat 2757 Mew Hist. E . Ind. 11 . 145, 400 pieces 
Elatchas. 1813 Milburn Oriental Comm. IL bsi (Y.) 
AUachas (pieces to the ton) im 
Slut# (fl/i't), a. Also 4 elaat, elat, elajrt. 
£ad* L. eUU-us, pa, pple. of tfferre to bring or 
carry put ; to elevate, .raise. Cf. OF, dot proud.] 


1 1. Lifted, raised. Obs, rare, 
a 1730 Fenton Let. Knight Sable Shield in Anderson 
Poets vll. 663 With upper lip elate, he grins. 

2 . fig. Of condition, and of persons with regard 
to tneir condition : Exalted, lofty. Of feeling*, 
etc. : Lofty, proud. 

c 2988 Chaucer Monk's T. 177 This kyng of kynges proud 
was and elaat (v. r. c!at(e, elayt). 14)0 Lydo. Chron. Troy 
1. vi, Whom than he fonde . .With sceptre in hande ful pomp- 
ous and elate. 24. . Epiph . in Timdale's Vis. 1x3 O pomp® 
elate with thy chores bold. «8*o liistriom . iv. 117 Tny 
high fate Shall not dlaceme a fortune more Elate. *8e8 
T. H. tr. Caussin's Holy Crt. 58 This Courage . . is power- 
fbliy elate. 2849 Srldkm Laws Eng. ti. xxxlti. (1739* H* 
Two Kings we nave at once in view, both of them of an 
elate *pirit. 1 799 T. H. Croker Ariosto's Orl. Fur. xim 
lxi. II. 339 Shall this little burgh grow up to make A city 
ample, pompous and elate T tfi) Chalmers Const. Man 
(1815) I. il 117 There is an elate independence of soul. 

b. Of persons : Inspired (as with joy or hope,, 
in high spirits, exultant, flushed (as with success 
or victory^ 

1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ti, I. 116 An Army elate with 
victory. 1719 Pote Odyss. 1. 176 A brutal crowd, With inso- 
lence, and wine, elate and lowd. 1839 Kkigmti.ey Uhl. 
Eng. 1 1 , 67 The Romish party in England were elate. 2870 
Diskaki 1 Lot hair xlvi. 244 The ladies returned with elate 
and animated faces. 

v . [f. L. clat- ppi. stem of ejftn c : see 

prec.] 

1 1 . tram . To lift on high, raise, elevate. Obs. 

Banister Hut. Man 1. 37 The superiour nart (of the 
bone] is .in the middest most elated, and vpwarden heaued. 
c s6n Chapman Iliad xxn. 416 Placus doth elate His shady 
forehead. 2834 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 35 The eighteenth 
of October, wee found by observation, the North pole 
elated aeventcenc degrees. Ibid . 168 Sometimes they 
elate a Anger, smile and pray to Mahomet. 177* Pennan i 
Tours Scotl. (1774) 333 Two of his fingers elated, in the atti- 
tude of benediction, 
b. fig . 

1839 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arh.) 14 The House . . was 
suddenly elated into the best Families of England and lit - 
land. 1842 Sir E. Dkrim. Sp. on Relig. ix. 33 Thia Bishop 
. . elates himself up into usurped titles. 

2 . To raise the spirits of (a person), inspirit, 
encourage ; to stimulate, excite ; also, toputl up, 
make proud. Also absol. and (rarely) refl. 

a 1810 Donne Biathan. (1644) x86 But Sapritius elated 
with the glory of Martyredotne, refused him. 1638 R. 
Braithwait fives Rom. Emperors 354 This Emperour .. 
elated himsclfe with sclf-conceite and pride. i7RS Pork 
Odyss. xvu. 33 Schemes of revenge his pondering breast 
elate. 2751 Johnson Rambl . No. 91 T 5 Ready., to elate 
each other with reciprocal applause. 1891 Loncy. Gold. 
Leg., Village School , The wine .. elate in me. 2883 Fr. 
Kemble Res id. Georgia 108, 1 was elated with my own 
part of this performance. 

Elsted (rut ted), ///. a. [f. prec. + ed.] Up- 
lifted, raised ; proud, exalted. Cf. senses of vb. 

2625 G. Sandys Trav. 31 The TalUmanni with elated voycc* 
do congregate the people. *2658 Osborne Characters , fi. 
(1673) 817 The Rabble, for want of a more elated Prudence, 
imagining their Govcmours to proceed from some Diviner 
Extraction than their Own. 2797 Dyer Ileete 1. 674 
Elated man, forgetful of his charge. 

H With a word-play on the musical term El A. 

Daniel Idyll , Cerem. 10 Accents ela-lcd to the 
Sharpe Clangor of Warre. 

Elatedly (/!<?* t6dli), aJv. [f. prec. + -LY ‘A] 
With elation ; haughtily, pompously. 

1881 Feltham Disc, Luke xiv, ao (R.) Where do we find 
any s o elatedly proud, or so unjustly rapacious as be (Nero] Y 

Ela*t#dn6M. rf. as prec. + -KK88.] Elated 
state or condition ; elation. 

2731-1800 in Bailey. 1791 tr. Swedenborg's Apoc. Rev. 
xviu. (187^) 578 In proportion to their elatedness of heart 
from dominion, .they experience internal grief after Death. 
1** Knox & Jkhb Corr. I. 33a We may be in danger of 
presumptuous elatedness. 1890 D. King Geol. 4 Relig . 

1 S3 A poor ground for elatedness, 
t BlS'tsment. Obs. [f. a, prec. + -hunt.] 
Elation, elatedness. 

1748-7 Hervey Medit. 4 Contempt. (1818) 37a We reflect 
upon some inconsiderable . superiority over others, and a 
sudden elatement swells our minds. 1709 Corn. Winter 
Let. in W. Jay Mem. (1843)67 Such an elatement of mind 
as imaginary painted prospects often occasion. 

Elatffr 1 (ciater). [a. (through mod.L.) Gr. 
iharrfp one who or that which drives. 

The adoption of the Gr. word into mod. Lat. (in sense t) 
seems to be due to Pecquet whose English translator, 

owever, usually rendered it byELATKRV.J 
+ 1 . The expansive or •ela*tic’ property inhe- 
rent in air or gases ; hence, more widely, « 'spring ’, 

* elasticity’. Also fig. 

1693 tr. Ptcqutfs A natomical F.xper. 90 By its (the At- 
mosphere's] Spontaneous dilatation (which l call Elater) 
[orig. <juem Elaterem nuncupo\. 1680 Boyle Mew Exp. 
Phys.-Meth. xxiL 163 The swelling, .and the springing up 
. .were not the effects of any internal Elater of th« water. 
s68e Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1796) 117 Persons, .having 
the elater and spring of their own natures to facilitate their 
Iniquities. 271c F. Fuller Med. Gymn . (1718) 10 Gives 'em 
a better Tone, or Elater. 2730 Stuart in Phil. Trane. 
XXXVI. 349 The Elater of the Cuts. 

2. fool. Linnseus* name for a genus of beetles 
(now the family Elaleridm) possessing the power 
of springing upward from a supine position tor the 
purpose of falling upon their tcet : also* a member 
of tnis family 1 a skip-jack* 
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BLATBR. 

180s Bincley A aim Mae. (1813) 14* The Elater or Skip- 
per Tribe. The Elaters fly with great facility. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat . ii. (1879) i 1 At *k»hia, an ©later or beetle, .seemed 
the most common luminous insect . , 1873 Blackmork Cra • 
doth Now. xxx. \ 1883) 168 She didn't know an elater from a 
tipula. 

3 Bot . An elastic spiral filament, or cion- 
gated cell, attached to the sporangium or sporc- 
ense in certain Liverwort* {Hepatic* j), to the *pore 
of Horse-tails {Equisetacex), etc., and serving to 
discharge and disperse the sporules when ripe. 

1830 I.indley Nat. Sysl. Hot. 334 Spiral fibres, called 
Klatcrcs, within which the sporules are intermixed. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 1 1 . 641/a The clntera which accompany the 
spores are distinct spiral vessels. 1870 Hooker Stud, 
flora 47 j Ecpusctacerc . . spores of one Kind, attached to 4 
clubbed elastic threads (elaters). 

Slater ^ elator {t te**tw). [f. Elate v. + -eb, 
-ok 1 He who or that which elates. 

xSxi Riuiahoson, E later [with example for Elater 1 ]. 
1847 Craig, Elator. In mod. Diets. 

t Elate’rieal, a . Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Elater + 
-10 -al .1 Pertaining to the theory of elasticity. 

1874 Phil Tram. IX. 8a What his Reasons and Evidences 
are to evince the mistake, .of this Elaterical supposition. 

Elatarin (flsetgrin). them. Also elatine. [f. 
Elater-ium + -in : cf. F. Hater inti) The active 
principle of claterium (C ao H as O a ). 

1830 I.indley Ate/. Syst. Bot. 194 An extremely active 
poisonous principle, called Elatine, has. .been found in the 
placenta of this plant. 1866 Treat. Bot. I. 437/a The 
active principle of claterium is a crystalline substance called 
elatcrin. 1887 Brunton Pharmacol. 929 Elatenn is the 
most powerful hydragoguo we possess. 

t El»~t*ri»t . Obs. [f. Elatkb 1 + -iht.J One 
who explains certain phenomena as due to the 
* elatcry * ot elasticity of the air. 

1661 Boyle Spring of Air 1. ii. (168a) 3 His Adversaries 
(whom for brevities sake we will venture to call Elatcnsts). 
2674 1M. Hale] Denies Nucor «37 The Gravitation and 
Elasticity of the Air, invented by the modern Elaterists. 
1708 in Kersey. 17x1-1800 in Bailey. 

Elftterit* (flarteroit). Min. [f. Elater 1 
elasticity + -ite .1 A blown hydrocarbon, usually 
soft and clastic like india-rubber ; elastic bitumen. 

i8a6 Emmons Mm. 315 Elateritc, see Bitumen, elastic 
1876 Page A dp. Text-bk Geol xiv. 344 Masses of elatcrite, 
and slaggy mineral pitch. 

II ElatarillXH (elatl°rii?m). [a. L. elatcrium, 
ad. Gr. lAo rrjpiov an opening medicine, f. iXa- 
stem of iAavvciK to drive. Senses 3 and 4 are 
due to Elater L] 

1 1 . A purgative medicine. Obs .- 9 

1701-1800 in Bailey. 

2 . A sediment or precipitate from the juice of 
the Squirting Cucumber ( Ecballium agrestt, Mo - 
mordica Elatcrium ), having a bitter acrid taste, 
and acting as a drastic purgative and emetic. Also 
called English Elatcrium, to distinguish it from 
Ertnch Elatcrium , a much less active preparation, 
produced by evaporation of the juice. 

1578 Lytb Dodoens 111. xl. 373 Elatcrium. .driueth foorth 
by Miege gross© Heme. 1657 Phys. Did., Elatcrium . . is 
good against the dropsic. 168A tr, Willis* Pharmmeu- 
tne Eat. 41 Other purging Medicins { as Jalap, Colyun- 


this, Elatcrium. consist of sharp particles.' 1790 Buchan 
Pom. Med. 551 If two grains of white vitriol, and the same 
quantity of claterium, be dissolved in half an ounce of 
marjoram. water, etc. 1831 J Davies Manual Mat. Med. 
24 The claterium . . contain* a principle sui generis, and 
a bitter substance almost inert by itself. 1866 Treat. Bot . 
I. 437/1 So powerful is pure claterium, that one eighth part 
of a grain is sufficient to produce strong cathartic effects, 
to. Elasticity, springiness {spec, of the air): 
-Elater 1 , Elatkry. Obs. 

1708 in Kersey. 17*1-1800 in Bailry. 1773 in Ash. 

4. Used by Richard for the fruit of the Euphor - 
biaux, which opens elastically when ripe. 
Elattrometor [ad. F. Ha- 

tiro mitre : cf. Elater 1 and Mxteb. 1 An instru- 
ment for indicating the pressure ol confined air 
or steam. 

1874 Kniciii Amer Meek. Diet. 
t £‘lat«:rv. Obs. [f. Elater + -y ; cf. Ela- 
tkrium 3 .] The elastic force, elasticity of the 
air ; « Elater 1 . 

tr. Pecquet's A mat. Earner. 91 The superficie of 
the Earth-Watrish Orb is pressed of the same [the Atmo- 
sphere] not by its weight alone, but also by vertue of his 
Elatery [orig. non solo fond ere. ted et Etateris . . virtute). 
1664 Power E. rf, Philos. 103 The ayr hath, .a strong elatery 
of it* own. 1676 Pktl. Trans . X. <34 Corrosions <m bodies 
may further bend the springy particles of the Air, riving it 
a SfftUcr Elatery. 1847 in Craio ; and in mod. Diets, 
Elatino, obs. var. of Elatkrik. 

Elation (flFi-Jbn). Also 4-5 elaolon, 5 ela- 
oyoun, 5-6 elaoyon, 6 elatioun. [In ME. ad. 
OF. elacion , ad. L. cldtidn-em , n. of action f. 
ppl. stem of effe rre: see Elate ai] 

1 1. (after Lnt.) a. Lifting, elevation, b. Carry- 
m l£ out ( e.g. of a dead body). Obs . rare. 
t ** AN , ,STICI1 Hist. Man l as The brett bones . . yeeld 
to the elation and depression of the ribbes. 1697 Potter 
AHtf^trrtccen. tv ( t7t5 ) ,89 Its [the body's] Elation from 
"2 w ^ rtm 11 *•» prepar'd for Banal 
2 l* Elevation of mind arising from success or 


70 

self-approbation, pride of prosperity ; pride, vain- 
glory. 

c 1388 Chaucer Pert. 7 \ F 326 Elacion U whan he ne may 
heitner Suffre to haue maUter ne felawe. 114x0 N. Ixjve 
Bonavent . Mirr. xxv. 56 (Gibbs MS.). We haue no mater 
of elacyoan or veyn ioye of oure self©. e ijui Skei ton 



a Man to. .a foolish Elation of Heart, 

+ b. concr. A proud or vain-glorious action. 
c 1830 Jackson Creed iv. 11. 1 . Wks. 2844 111 . soa Their 
next elation, .was to elect him for their King. 

3 . Elevation of spirits (in neutral or good sen*e) ; 
buoyancy, joyousness, pleasurable selfsatisfaction. 
(The usual current sense.) 

1750 Johnson Rambler No, 184 F 5 Their time is pant 
between elation and despondency. 1804-8 Foster in /.(fe 
St Corr . (1846) I. 378 These praises give me but very little 
Elation. 1841 D Israeli Amen. Pit. (1867) 619 In the 
station of youth, he astounded the . . fellows of his college. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola I. 11. xxvii. (18B0) 33a She saw 
her father, .sink from elation into new disappointment, 
b. concr. An < outburst * of high spirits, rare. 
1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. <1873^ 343 These arc 
the natural jet# and elations of a mind energized by the 
rapidity of its own motion. 

1 4 . concr. Growth. Obs. rare, 
c 14x0 Paliad on JPusb. in. 850 Thai be apt* unto putadon 
Of bowes drie or foule elacion [L. arida ant male nata\. 
Ela*tiv*, a. rare. Tas if ad. L. *eldtivus : sec 
Elate v. and -ive.] That raises, elevates. 
{obs.). b. That elates, causes elation. 

S59p Lopc.r Fig far Momus 1, By their attracted moyst 
humiditie, Drawne from a certain vertue dative . Sceke 
more than their accustom'd nutriment Whence raine his 
generation doth derive. 1838 Strothers Poetic Tales 135 
Thither shall gratitude's feelings elative wend. 

t El&trate, V. Obs - 9 [f. L. Hdtrdt - ppl. 
stem of cldtrdre , f. i out -f latrdrc to bark : see 
-ate 3 .] * To bark out or speak aloud * (Bailey). 

18x3 in Cockkram. 17x1-61 in Bailey. 18x0 In Jodrrll. 

Hence i Blatra tlon. 

1730-6 in Bailey 1773 in Ash. x8xo in Jodrrll* 
t Elavate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. elavat - ppl. 
stem of clavdre to wash out, wash away ; cf. OF. 
tslaver , elavcri] trans. To wash clean. 

i*99 A. M. tr. GabclhouePs BA. Physic ke ip/i First 
elavate them with water wherin hath decocted* chickweedc. 

t Elaxate. V. Obs ° [f. E- prefix + L. laxdl- 
ppl. stem of laxdre to unloose, relax : see Lax,] 
To loosen ; to widen. 

1696 Blount Glossogr. 17x1-1800 in Bailey. 1775 in 
Ash. *®47 in Craio. 

Hence f Xlaxft'tlon. 

1731^ in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 1847 ! n Craig. 
fEIay, v. Obs . rare- 1 . [?var. of Allay v . 1 
or 2 ; cf. Fr. dilayer to dilute.] trans. ? To mix, 
dilute. 

1573 Art qf Limn ling 5 Orpymcnt may be elaycd with 
Chalke, and dimmed, .with Oker de Luke. 

t Elayl (e l/|il). Ghent. Obs . [f. Gr. l\a-U 
an olive-tree (cf. thaiw olive-oil) + v\tj substance, 
material.] Same as Ethylene. In quot. in comb. 

1885 Manspirld Salts 709 We see. .why the base, .should 
differ so greatly in its behaviour from..Elayl-Stannethyl. 
El&yt, obs. var. of Elate a. 

Blboio, var. of Elbowio. 

Elbow (e lb^tt). Forms : 1 elnbosa* eleboja, 
elboaa, 2-6 elbowe, 3 elbou, 7 elboe, 7- elbow ; 
aUo (*$V\) 6 elbok, 8 elbuok. [A Com. Teut. 
compound: OE. ilnboga ■» Du. clleboog, OHG. 
tlinbogo (MHG .ellenboge, mod.G. ellen-, ellbogen ), 
ON. plnboge (Icel. olnbogi, olbogi , Da. albue) :— 
OTeut, +alino-bogm f. *altnd arm (see Ell) + 
Hogon - bending « Bow z^. 1 ] 

1 . The outer part of the joint between the fore 
and the upper arm. 

c 1000 A£lfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 158 Cubttum , fie dm bc- 
twux elboga and handwyrste. c 1150 Voc. ibid. 536 Ulna. 
elbowe. a 1300 Cursor M. 8086 pair armes hari wit hirpild 
hid War sette til tlbous in pair side, a 1300 Fragm. 322 
in Popular Treat, on Sc. 139 The I bowes to the schare. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 184 A much herd . . Watx cuexed al 
vrabe-tome, abof hi# elbowes. c 1440 Prom p. Parv. 137 
Elbowe, cubitus. 1588 A, Kino tr. Canisiur Cateck. 138 
Wae be vnto thame . . auha sewis soft kods to putt voder 


a pair of Gloves Up to his Llbows. 1714 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. Ixxxv. 140 In. .a great crowd .. people . . 
knock others with their elbows. 179$ Burns The Ordina- 
tion vti, To see our elbucks wheep And a’ like lamb-tails 
flyjn- *797 Coleridge Christabel 1, She . . on her elbow 
did recline To look at the lady Geraldine. 1879 Stainer 
M ustc of Bible 12a Irish bagpipes are inflated by the elbow, 
Scotch by the mouth, 

fb. The point resembling an elbow in the 
shoulder or hock of quadrupeds. Obs • 

1609 Topsell Four .f Beasts 317 The Curb., Si a long 
swelling beneath the elbow of the hough. 1789 W. Maeshau. 
Gloucester (E.D.S.), Elbow, the shoulder-points off cattle. 
2. tramf. Anything resembling an elbow, 
a, A sharp bend in the course of a river, road, 
etc. 


1591 Percivall Sp* Diet., A hoc inane elrio. .to run with 
turnings or elbows. 1618 Bp. Hall Serm. V. 117 The 
current . . speeds forward from one elbow of earth unto 
another. 1769-jt H. Walpole Verhtdi A need. Paint. 
<1786) IV. 997 The elbows of serpentine rivers. 179* A. 
Young Trav. France 99 The road, .presents from an elbow 
the finest view of a town I have ever seen. *86i Miss 
Beaufort Egypt. Sepal II. xxiil 31s The ravine . , turns 
with a sudden elbow round the end of mount Silpiut. 
b. A forward or outward projection ; a comer. 
x6a8 Bacon Sylva f 473 Fruit-trees or Vines, set upon a 
Wall against tne Sun, between Elbows and Buttresses of 
Stone, ripen more than upon a plain Wall. *891 T. Hf alk] 
Acc. New I went. p. evil, Some Elbows of Wharfs .. being 
taken away. 1738 Nugent Gr. Tour III. 206 Ancona. .The 
name of this city is said to be owing to its situation, be- 
cause of the elbow (Ayxwv) . . which the shore makes in that 
place. tSs* Southey Sir T. More (1831) 1 . 1*0 You crons 
a wall and the elbow of a large tree that covers it. s8eo 
W, Phillips Mt. Sinai iv. 504 Departing day Behind the 
mountain's elbow disappear'd. 1870 Blackmork Cnpps II. 
xiv. 3x7 The elbow of a hedge jutted forth upon the common. 

o. Mechanics. An angle in a tube, etc. ; a short 
piece of pipe bent at an angle to join two long 
straight pieces. 

1777 Phil. Trans. LX VI I. 643 As the elbow made a right 
angle, the tube itself was of course horizontal. 1874 Knight 
Amer. Diet. Meek., Elbow , x. The junction 01 two parts 
having a bent joint. A knee or toggle joint. 2. A bend, 
as of a stove-pipe. 1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 147 
The tube should . . have no elbows, 
d. Arch, (see quot.) 

18x3 P. Nicholson Tract. Builder 584 Elbows qf a Win- 
dow, the two flanks of panelled work, one under each shutter. 
1875 Parker Gloss. Archil, Elbows, the projections on the 
side of stall#. 1876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Elbow , the up- 
right side which flanks Any panelled work, as in windows 
below the shutters, etc. 

6 . Naut, (see quot.) 

1789 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Cable toumi . . a foul 
hawse ; a cross or elbow in hawse. 1887 Smyth Sailor *s 
Word-bk. s.v,, Elbow in the hawse. When a ship, being 
moored in a tideway, swings twice the wrong way, thereby 
causing the cables to take naif a round turn on each other, 
f. dial, (sec quot., and cf. elbow-health in 5 ). 
1877 E. Peacock N.-W. Line. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Elbow , the 
conical hollow in the bottom of a wine-bottle. 

f 3 . transf. An arm of a chair, made to support 
the elbow. Obs. exc. in comb. Klbow-chajk. 

x6xx Cotgr. 8.V. Accoudoir, Enc chairs d accoudoirs , a 
chaire with elbowes. *679 Marriage 0/ Charles II, 3 A 
great Chair with elbows. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 14 
Elbows (as the sides of chairs are now called). *784 CowrRR 
Task 1. 60 But elbows still were wanting; these, some 
say, An alderman of Cripplegate contriv'd. 

4 . Phrases: a. At the , one's elb<nu{s\ close by, 
very near ; in close attendance ; also Jig . ; so 
From the, one's elbow : away from one’s side, 
b. Up to the elbows : lit . ; also Jig. engrossed in 
work, excessively busy. o. To be out at elb<nv{$ : 
to have a coat worn out at the elbows, to be ragged, 
poor, in bad condition ; hence, in same sense, Out- 
at -elbowed adj. {nonce-tod.). So, in contrary sense, 
In at elbows (rare), d. + To scratch, rub the 
elboto : to show oneself pleased, to chuckle. ©. 
To shake the elbow : to play at dice (arch). 
+ Knight oj the elbow : a gambler, f. + To suck 
at {one's) elboto: ?to play the parasite, sponge 
upon (one). 

a. 1548 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots 243 Ye haue youre ene- 
mies. .at your elbowe. x*8i Mulcaster Positions vi. (1887) 
47 In the elder yeares, reason at the elbow mu»t seruc the 
student. Ibid, xxxvii. x#3 You are not able to spare him 
from your elbow. 1698 Vanerugh cEsop 11. i. (1730) 330 
Talk of the Devil and he *s at your elbow. 1840-1 Dickrns 
Old C. Shop i, I found at niy elbow a pretty little girl 

b. 160s Shake Jut. C. lit. C 107 Let v« bathe our hands in 
Caesars blood Vp to the Elbowes. 1881 A. Robson Dead 
Letter ii. v. Up to our Elbows making Damson Jam. 

0. x6ai Shake. Meat, for M. u. 1 01 He cannot [speakl 
Sir; he a out at Elbow. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL 
(18x5) 55 Sir Ulic Mackilligut .. is said to be much out 
at elbows. **♦* Thackeray See. Fun. Nap. 1 , Seedy out- 
at-elbowed coats, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor I. 
vi. 344 He was himself just now so terriblv out at 
elbows, that he could not command a hundred pounds. 
*88* Carlyle Fred. Gt. III. vm. iv. 17 Several things 
known to be out-at -elbows in thAt Country. 187a G. Eliot 
Middletnarch x xxv hi. (D.) Pay that hardly keeps him in 
at elbows. 1885 Times a8 May, There is an out-at-elbows 
look about some quarters of Dublin. 

d. 1*88 Shake. L. L. L . v. ii. 109 One rub'd hU elboe 
thus, and fleer'd, and swore, A better speech was never 
heard before. *598 E. Gilfim Skied. (1878) 9$ He'le . . 
scratch the elbow too To see two butchers curres fight. 

8. 170* Hearmk Collect. 26 Nov. (1885-8) I. 100 Money 
which . . he squander'd away in shaking his Elbow. 1780 
T. Brown Wks. II. 46 (D.) Knight of the elbow, x8e6 
J. Wilson Noel. Ambr. Wks. 2855 I. 237 Many good and 
great men have shook the elbow. 

fi 1518 Hall Chron. (2809) 31s He had many . . that daily 
sucked at his Elbowe. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as elbow-cushion, - guard , 

- point ; also elbow-bombard [transl. It. bom- 
Sardo cubito], a kind of cannon in which the breech 
was at right angles with the bore ; elbow-cloak, 
?a cloak remchmg down to the elbows only; 
elbow-deep a. (see qnot. ; cf. a f. and elboto- 
health ) ; elbow-health. Jig., a bumper ; elbow- 
pieoe, (a.) in plate armour, a covering for the 
juncture of the plates meeting at the elbow ; (A) 
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* piece of tubing forming an elbow; elbow- 
polish — Elbow-greats ; elbow-shaker (see 
quot.) ; elbow-shaking vbl. sb. and ppl. a., play- 
ing at diee ; elbow-wind, a wind blowing side- 
ways. Also Elbow-chair, orrask, -joint, -boom. 

iSSi Greener Gun ao It was called the # elbow bombard. 
c sSta Rowlands S/y Knaves, An ‘♦elbow cloake, because 
wide hose and garters May be apparent in the lower 
quarters. 1653 Milton Hirelings wits. (1831) 366 A pul- 
piled Divine . . a lollard . . over nis * elbow-cushion. 1641 
T. Taylor God's fmdgem, 11. vii. loe No man was 
able to contend with bun in his.. ♦Elbow-deep Healths. 
1874 Bout ell Arms 4 Arm. 190 ♦Elbow-guards, or cou- 
diirts .. were rarely adopted till after the year 130a 
idea Middleton, Sec. Old Law v. i. The nimble fencer 
. . that . . gave me Those # elbow-healths. 1777 Phil. 
Trans . LXVII. 643 This tube was connected to the re- 
ceiver of the air-pump by means of an "elbow-piece of 
brass. tSsq G. Eliot A . Bede 1. vi. (D.) Genuine ♦elbow- 
polish, as Mrs. Poyser called it. 1783 Cowmcr Task iv. 44 
Bored with # elbow-points through both his sides. 17*5 
New Cant. Diet , ♦ Elbow-shaker . a Gamester or Sharper, 
xyoo Prol, to FarguhaPs Const. Couple (D.), Your *elbow- 
snaking fool that lives by's wits. 1849 Thackkray Pen- 
denHis(i&7%) 504 ‘ It's been cut into by your master, with his 
helbow-shakinsnd his Ull discountin a 171s Lisle Hush, 
(175a) 1 13 A face or back-wind signifies little, nor the ♦elbow- 
wind neither to peas and vetches. 

Elbow (fit**), v. [T. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram . To thrust with the elbow ; to jostle ; 


1603 Shake. Lear iv. ill. 44 (Glol>e ed.) A sovereign shame 
so elbows him. 1673 Dkydkn Coho.* Granada 1. i, Grown 
more strong, it . . Elbows all the Kingdoms round about. 
1691-8 Norris Praet. Disc . (1711) 111. 138 They have scarce 
room to pass in without elbowing . . one another. 1710 
Stickle & Add. Tatler No. 253 P 8 Must our Sides be 
elbowed, our Shins broken? 1876 Gkrf.n Stray Stud. 190 
The trader elbowing the nobte and the artisan the trader. 

2 . To v thrust aside with the elbow ; also, To 
elbow off, out of (anything). Chiefly fig. 

171a Strrle Sped. No. 48^ P 5 It is ever want of breeding 
..to be.. elbow'd out of His honest ambition. 171a Ak- 
buthnot John Bull (1737) 74 He used to. .elbow his fellow- 
servants to get near nis mistress. *«55 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 483 They would elbow our own Aldermen off the 
Royal Exchange. 1884 Manch. Exam. 13 Nov. 5/3 The 
small farming class have been gradually elbowed out of their 
holdings. 

f 3 . absol. and intr. To push right and left with 
the elbows ; also fig. So also, + 7 b elbow it. 

1636 Heywood Challenge v. i. Wks. 1874 V. 68 That 
Picke-devant that clbowes next the Qucenc. s68x Man- 
ningham Disc. Truth 50 (T.) He. .grows hot and turbid . . 
elbows in all his philosophick disputes. 1767 Babler 1 1. 195 
To be elbowing it among people of fashion. 188$ L. Wing- 
field Barbara Philpotill. xii. 991 Beaux elbowed for a 
place. 

4 . a. quasi-/**/?. To force one’s way by elbow- 
ing; const, into, through . b, quasi -tram. To 
make (one’s way) by elbowing. 

1833 Hr. Martinkau Berkeley 1, vii. 132 A carrier had 
left the market early to elbow his way into the bank. 1863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shake. Char. vi. 16a She .. elbows herself 
in wherever she sees business going on. 

5 . intr. To make an * elbow * in one’s path, go 
out of the direct way. 

x8oa Southey in Robberds Mens. IK Taylor I. 303. I 
would elbow out of my way to Norwich. 1839-40 
Irving Woffert's R. (1855) *49 Elbowing along, zig-zag. 

0 . (See quot) 

1755 Johnson, Elbow To jut out in angles. Diet. 1773 
in Ash. 183a in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

E.'lbow-ohftiT. A chair with elbows: see 
Elbow sb. 3. 

a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunk. Wks. 1730 I. 36 A 
drunkard seated in an elbow chair. s8s* W. Irving Breseeb . 
Hall ii. 9 Very eloquent in praise of an ancient elbow 
chair, 

EIbow*d (fltxwl),///. a. [f. Elbow sb. + -id2.] 
a. Having elbows or bends. Elbowit Grass, Sc. 
(see quot.). b. Of a seat : Provided with elbow- 
rests. o. Formed into the shape of an elbow, 
bent, curved. 

18*5 Honk Every-day Bk. 1. 784 An elbowed seat had 
been introduced. 18*5-80 J amikson Scot. Diet.. Elbowit 
Grass, Flote Fox-tail Grass. Alopecurus Geniculatus. 
E'lbow-grea** humorous. Vigorous rub- 
bing, proverbially referred to as the best nngnent 
for polishing furniture. Hence allusively, energetic 
labour of any kind. 

167a Marvell Rek. Tramp. 1. 3 Two or three brawny 
Fellows in a Comer, with meer Ink and Elbow-grease, 
do more Harm than an Hundred systematical Divines with 
their sweaty Preaching. 1699 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Elbow-grease, a derisory Term for Sweat. 1735 Littleton 
Lot. Diet., ft had no elbow-grease bestowed on't. Nee 
demorsos sa/it ungues. 1879 Trollofk Thackeray isa 
Forethought is the elbow-grease which a novelist,— or poet, 
or dramatist,— requires. 

f Elbow io, a. humorous. Obs ♦ In Diets, © 1 - 
boie(k. [f. Elbow + -ic.l (See quot.) 

1654 Gaytom Rest. Notes t. Si, Verses, which being above 
Hexameters, full sometimes, and sometimes over-makes, 
that rather sounding verse, we call Elbowick. 1717 Bailey 
II, Elboick, a sentence or verse of a rude or ruffling quality, 
as it were hunching orjpushing with the elbow. 1734 
Littleton Lot. Diet ~ Elboick verst, carmen hypermetrum 
or redundant. 1775 in Ash. 

Blbowillg (e*lb^»iq), vbl. sb. [f. Elbow v. 4 


UfO l.] The action of thrusting with the elbow ; 
c oner . a thrust with the elbow. 

s8aoT. Mitchell A ristophanes I. 17 What crowding then 
and elbowing among them ! 1846 W. S. Landor Imog. 

Conv. I.17, 1 received on the stairs many shoves and elbow- 
ings. 1863 Gbo. Eliot Romola I. 1. xiv. (1880) 188 He 
p ushe d his way. .with a sort of pleasure in the. .elbowing. 

Elbowing (e lb^iij), ppl. a. [f. Elbow v. + 
•ino *.l 'That thrusts with the elbow ; also fig. 

1767 Grainger Solitude (T.), Purse-proud, elbowing In- 
solence. 1871 Lowkll Study wind, (x$86) 23 The elbowing 
sclf-conceit of youth. 

E’lbow-Joint. [f. Elbow sb. 4- Jonrr.1 
A. Anal. 1 The hinge-joint formed by the con- 
nexion of the lower end of the humerus with the 
upper ends of the radius and ulna by means of 
ligaments’ (Syd. Soe. Lex.), b. Meek . : * Elbow 2 c. 

*831 R. Knox Cloquets Anat. 310 This muscle is deeply 
seated at the lower and fore part of the arm, before the 
elbow-joint* x88i Mechanic ( 1101 In fig. 556 an illus- 
tration is given of an clbowdoint. 

E lbow-room. [f. Elbow sb. 4* Room.] Room 
to move one’s elbows ; hence, freedom from con- 
straint; space sufficient to move or work in at 
one’s ease. Also fig. 

c IRAO Boorde The Bokefor to Leme A lj b, He. .whiche 
wylluwell at pleasure . . must dwell at el bo we rome. 1670 
Brooks IVks. (1867) VI. 331 Give faith scope, give it elbow- 
room to work. *75® Chesterfield Lett. No. 348 (1792) 
IV. 155 Which would give him more elbow-room to act 
against France. x968 M. Pattison Academ. Org. I 5. 3 «S 
The improvement, .in its [teaching! quality by the. .elbow- 
room which the teacher would obtain. 

JSlbuok, Sc. var. of Elbow. 

Eloampane, obs. var. Elecampane. 

Elc(h, obs. form of Each. 

II Elehee (edtj#). Also elohi, eltohi. [Turk. 

Me hi, 'from /7 a (nomad) tribe, hence the 

representative of the #/’ (Y.).] An ambassador. 

z8*8 Blacfnv. Mag. XXlll. 64 So well described by an 
English Elchee. 1863 King lark Crimea I. viiL J13 The 
great Eltchi [Sir Stratford Canning]. 

t E'lchur, adv. Obs . Forms : 1 ©loop, -up, 2 
elchur. [OE. floor** OS. elkor, - kur , OFris. elker, 
OHG. elxchbr ; app. the comparative deg. of an 
adv. related to OTeut. +aljo- other,] 

Elsewhere, otherwise, besides. 
f*9°. K. AClfred Brnda iv. xxviii. (Bosw.) Gif hit hwset 
clcor blp. c 1x77 Lamb. Horn. 105 pet pe mon beo ipuldi . . 
and letc elchur nis iwit weldre pene his wrc88e. 
t E lorook. Obs . rare — l . [? f. el, name of the 
letter L 4- Crook; but cf. Ellrakb.] ?An re- 
shaped hook. 

1606 Birmix Kirk-Burial (1833) 35 Lyke Hophnees with 
elcroolces to minche . .the offerings of God. 

t Eld, sb . 1 Obs. rare “-* 1 . [app. repr. OE. klcd 
(genit. mldes) fire ; cf. synonymous OS. eld, ON. 
eld-r (Sw. eld, Da. i/d).] Fire. 

c 1900 Trin, Coll. Horn. 238 pu sscope eld & wind & 
water. 

Eld (eld), sb . 2 arch, and north . Forms : 1 
ftld(u, ©ldo, ©Id, (WS. ieldu, ild(u, yld(u), 
2-6 ©Id©, 2-3 ulde (is), 3 sold©, ©aid©, (4 
north, heild, held, elide), 4-5 ©aide, (helde), 

L Sc. eylde, 3 (6-9 Sc.) elld, (elth), 4- ©Id. 

e also Ald, Old, sbs. [OE. %ldo (abstr. sb. i. 
aid , in WS. ealJ, Old a.), corresp. to OS. eldt, 
OHG. allt, (lit, ON. elti (Da. selde). 

Synonymous derivatives from the same root are ON. old 
( :—♦*»£&) and Goth, atps ( '.—*al\>i*\ 

I. The age, period of life, at which a person has 
arrived. Obs, exc. dial. 

a xooo Guthlac (Or.) 80 Se hal*a wer In pa serestan addu 
xelufade Frecnessa fcla. ex 000 jElfric Hon t. in Sweet 
(1879) 00 Eadig is heora [the innocenu’] yld. c xooo Sax. 
Leechd. 111. 16a He leng ne leofaS ponn on mftre ildc. 
a 1995 After. R. 318 Ich was of swuche elde. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 92814 Old and ying. At pat fortald vprising sal be of 
eild, als pai suld here, Haue deide of eild of thritti jere. 
ex 300 Beket 1 59 This child was bot in elde of tuo and 
twenti ;er. 1340 Ham folk Pr. Cause. 749 Bot swa art tc 
elde may nane now bere. c 1330 Will. Pale me 403 William 
& *he were of on held, c 1400 Gamelyn 643 Camel yn, that 
yong was of elde. 15x3 Douglas Atneis vm. ix. 41 In sic 
strenthU and cyld. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Edward IV, vii. 9 
Ye wote well afl I was of no great elde. 1600 Tourneur 
Trantf. Metamorph. (1878) 900 Erinnia purveyor, young 
elth I meane. 160s Ray N. C. Wds. s.v, Eald, He is UU 
of his Eald. 17*4 Kamray Tea-t. Misc . (1733) I. 63 His eild 
and my eild can never agree, i860 Ramsay Rem in. Ser. 
1. (ed. 7) 177, *1 am just ae eild wi’ the auld king' 
[George III]. 

1 2 . Conventional or legal age ; full age ; majo- 
rity. Of eld - of age ; within eld - under age ; 
also (quot. 1400) of military age. Obs. 

a xjoo Havelok xa8 Sho were comen Intil helde. a taoo 
Cursor M. 99444 ( Cott . Galba\ Childer within elde, of 
cursed man may haue poire belde. 1357 Lay-Folks Mass- 
Bk. App. il no like man and woman that of eld U. c 1400 
Rowland 4 O. 68a And alle that are with-in elde loke that 
thay to bauyle helde. 1450 Myrc 936 Alle that ben of 
worda and elde. 1509 Lyndksay Complaynt 1x5, I prayit, 
daylie . . My $oung maistcr that I mycht tee On eild. 

8. Old age, advanced period of life ; usually 
with regard to its effects upon man. Also person- 
ified. arch. 6 c poet. 


971 Bliekl. Horn. 39 Se wllte eft gewltek k to ylde ge- 
cyrrek « uoo Moral Ode 373 in Cott. Horn, 181 per is 
xeojeoe butc ulde. fiaog Lay. 11546 Vnhasle 61 icldc 
hieue6 pane king vnbalded. c xa 50 Gen. 4 Ex. 1 197 Sarra 
. . wurd wift child, on elde wac. 1340 Hamtolk /V. C ms, . 
801 Alle thir. .That clerkes proper tes of eld cal lea, 13S8 
Wvcuf Prat*, xvi, 31 A coroun dignyte it eeldt. t r 1449 
Pacoca Repr, tit. v. 303 A stafTe forto go by in hta eelde 
for aukenes. 1549 c om/l. Scot. i. to Tlia begyit 16 decrease 
andc dectinis tu eild ande to thedede. 1509 Mars ton Scp. 
Villanie 1. iv. (1764) 187 Cold, writhlod Kid, hie Uuei-wet 
almost spent. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvii. ai. ( 1726 ] 907 His 
eiea (not yet made dim with eild) Sparkled hia former 
worth and vigor braue. 1639 B. Jonson Sad Ske/h. 11. ii. 
Who acorns at eld, peels on hla own young hairs. 1748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. 11. xxxl, The whitening snows Of 
venerable eld. 1800-14 Campbell Piter. Glencoe 478 Hale 
and unburden'd by the woes of eild. 1858 Kingsley Weird 
Lady 17 HU beard was white with eld. 

t b. People of Advanced age ; old men ; senate 
or aristocracy. (In quot. 159a fierhaps the adj. 
used absol.) Obs. 

c tooo AClfric Horn, (Thorpe) II. 506 (Bosw.), Seo yld hi 
xebxd and seo tugup wrat. a 107s O. R . Chtvn. (Laud 
MS.) nn. 1004 tker w«cr& Eaxt Engla folces seo yld ofslagen. 
139* Wvrley Armorie 147 That pleasant sweet content 
That diuers cld haue found within a wall. 

o. poet. An old man. (Hut perh. an absol. use 
of the adj. ) Rarely in pi. elds. 

1706 Coleridge Dest. Nations, To the tottering eld 
Still as a daughter would she run. 1830 W. Phiixifs Aft. 
Sinai 11. 264 That eld august Came out from Israel. Ibid. 
iil 165 To the expectant host In solemn order did these 
elds descend. 

1 4 . Antiquity, duration of existence ; time con- 
sidered as a destroying or wearing agency. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Anri. 4 A tv. 19 That eeld which that all 
can Treta and bite. 160s R. T. Fwe Godlle Strm . 64 Lid 
eateth al things. <1 1667 Jkr, Taylor Sertn. Suppl. (1678) 
148 An old sore . . by its eld almont habituate. 1740 Smfn- 
stone Schoolmistress 117 In elbow-chair , . By the sharp 
tooth of cankering Eld defaced. 

5 . Antiquity, the olden time. Men, times, etc. 
of cld « men, etc. of old. poet, and arch. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 11881 Hit is said oftsythes with neie 
men of elde, The last loy of ioly men loynys with sorow. 
1640 J. Gower Ovid's rest. 1. 11 In times of cld men 
pleased the powers of heaven. 181a Byron Ck. liar 1. 
xciii, Lands that contain the monuments of Eld. 1834 
Ln Houghton The EM, Blessed be the Eld, Its echoes 
and its shades. 1847 Loncf. Ev. Prel. ^ The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks. .Stand like Druids of eld. 

b. People of the olden time, antiquity (personi- 
fied). foet. and arch . 

Chiefly in Shakspere’s phrase * superstitious eld *. 

Shaks. Merry IV. iv. Iv. 36 The superstitious . . Eld 
Receiu'd. .This tale of Herne the Hunter, for a truth. tSao 
Scott Monast. Introd., Superstitious eld . . ha* tenanted 
the deserted grove* with aerial being*. i8*t — Peveril II. 
L 5 Tradition and smjerstitious cld . . had filled up the long 
blank of accurate information. 


t 8. An age of the world, a secular period. Obs. 

a xooo Guthlac (Gr.) 807 In )>am lcohtan ham purh aJda 
tld ende xebidan. c 1000 jElfkic Horn , in Sweet (1879) 60 
Seo hridde yld wait 8a wuniende 08 David, c 1*50 Gen. 4 
Ex. 705 Dis o8er werldes elde is so A 8husent |er scuenti 
and two. a xeoo Cursor M. 9930 Blissed be sco k*t us haw 
spedd pat we pe elds four has redd. Ibid. 91847 Sex cilde* 
ha we broght in place, c xa*S Wvntoun Cron. 11. ix, 77 
Wytht-in pe ferd Eylde Yrland Was to pe Scott is obey- 
snande, 1513 Douglas <Rneis vn. xii. 99 Ceculus. .all ellais 
. .schawls ws Kngcncrit was by the God Vulcanus. 


7 . Comb., as eld- time, 

1830 Bailey Festus x. (1848) no In the eld-time. 

+ Eld, sb .8 ; ME. am eld a ncld, a Nekdlr. 

at 400-90 Alexander 1370 So nere, vnethes at ane eld 
mi)t narowly betwene. 

Eld (eld), <j. poet, and arch. [repr. ME. etd[e, 
OE. (WS.) eald (sc© Old) ; the mod. word may 
however be newly f. Eld sb.] Occas. used in 
poetry for Old (q.v. for earlier instances). 

[c 1440 Promp. Parv. 137 Elde, or olde, for-weryde [1499 
eeld, or worncl, vetustus , detritus, inveteratus.] 10x9 
H. Hutton Follies A nat. (1842) 49 Steward . .To serue their 
commons as eld servant* use. *•54 Dobell Balder xxv. 
185 Ye eld And sager Gods, 
b. quasi-j^. 

159a [see Eld sb*. 3 b). 1796- 1839 (sc* Eld sb*. 3 c). 

t Eld, V.' Obs. Forms: 1 WSax. ©ald-ian, 2 
©ald-ien, 3 esld-en, 3-5 ©ld-©n, ©Id-© (4 Kent 
yeald-y), 4-5 ©eld-en, ©©Ida, 6 eld, Sc. ©ild. 
Se© also Old(k v. [In southern dialects rqir. 
OE. (WS.) ealdian (:— type *allttban, not re- 
presented in any other language), t. eald , Old ; 
the equivalent Mercian from +aldtan survived in 
ME. as Old(b v. The midland and northern 
instances of eld(en , eeld(en, eild, probably belong 
formally to Eld vA (type *aldjan). 

1 . intr. To grow old. 

c tooo Ars. Gosp . John xxi. 18 ponn* bu eald a* \c kx6o 
Hatton emdest]. c xooo Ormin 18830, All Iss itt whifwend- 
like ping batt cldepb annd forrwurrbepk c isof Lay. 
37 pa erldede [r xon% holdede] pe king, a xjoo E. R. 
taller d. 27 (M.) As klepinge elde sal alle | 

Ayenb. 07 HI ne may nait yealdy, ase dede 
laxe. 13M Wvcuf Josh. xii. 1 Thou hast eeldid, and art 
ot loong age. f 1440 Promp. Parv . 137 Eelden, agyn. 
1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) l vliL 39 They be 
paynted lyke yong men . . in token that they . . elden not. 
1536 Bellkndfn Cron, Scot. (t8ai) 1. 200 This Valeriane 
. .eildh in mlserabill servitude. 
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2. trans. To make old. 

e 1400 Rom. Rote 39a Tyme. .eldith our auncetsours And 
elditnkynges and empcrours. m „ 

tBld, *>-' 1 Obs. Also 1 eld-an, (WS. ield-an, 
yld-an), 2 eld-en. [OE. t^ an Cin WS. i%ldan , 
yldan) - OHG. alien to delay (also more literally to 
make or become old) :-OTcut. +alifjan, f. +aldo- 
Old.] tram, and intr. To put off to a later time, 
defer, delay. 

<-897 K. A£lmkd Gregory's Pout. xxl. 15a So lareow 
icldende *ec 5 5 onetiman, a itai O. E. Chron. (Laud MS ) 
ann. j 100 pcah pe ic hit beng ykJe. c *175 Lamb. Horn . at 
pc wrecche suniulle ne cldc nawiht pet he no ga to bote pe 
wile he mel 

t Eld, v. 3 Obs. exc. dial. =- Ail. 

1516. Thersites in Hazlitt Dodsley I. 414 My son, what 
thing eldcth thee ? 1880 M is# Jackson Shrofsk. Word-bk. 
*.v. Doctor, didna seem to know whad eldea *im. Molly’s 
. .bin eldin' a lung wilde. 

Elde, obs. var. of Yield v. 
t E lded, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Eld z >. 1 + -ed.] That 
has grown old, inveterate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. (Cott. MS.) 36654 Of elided (/'*• eldidj 
thing, .better hardj it es to change pe state. 

Elder (elda-i), sb , 1 Forms : a. elleero, ellsen. 


alien, 2 4 ellame, 4 allerne, alrena, (5 alerne, 
elome, ellarn, elneran© 5, 9 dial, alien), 4-7 
allap, 4-6 eldre, 5 aldyr, (6 allore), 6-7 
aldren, eldern, 5 aller; 0. 5 halren, hil- 
dar (-tre), hyldjr, hyllor, hlllar, hillerne 
(-tro), hyl (-tre). [With OE. ellarn (of which 
ellen is app. a reduced form, as Ism of {sent) 
cf. MLG. ellern, eldcme, alhorn, elhom (Schiller 
Sc Litbbcn), Flem. elhoren , alhoren (Kilian). 
Possibly an originally adjectival formation ; cf. 
(Icr. ahom maple ■» L. acemus adj. (For the 
euphonic change of elr • to eldr - cf. Alder 1 .) 
The forms with initial h seem to belong to a 
wholly different word, prob. of ON. origin ; cf. 
Da. hyld, hyldetr* , Sw. hyll , app. related to the 
synonymous OHG. holuntar, MHG. holancUr , 
holder , mod.G. holunder , holder ; in which a con- 
nexion of some kind with Hole, Hollow, is 
plausible, as the tree might naturally have been 
named from its tubular stems.] 

1 . A low tree or shrub, Sambucus nigra (N.O. 
Caprifoliacem ), called, for distinction, the Com- 
mon or Black-berrlcd Elder; bearing umbel-like 


corymbs of white flowers ; the youn^j branches are 
remarkable for their abundance of pith. 

41700 Epinal Gloss, 893 S <imbuc us , cUaen. a 800 Cor- 
pus Gloss. 1x75 Sambucus, clluem. c 1000 Sax. l.etchd. 
II. 68 Wip fotece &enim ellcnes leaf. cxiys Voc. in 
Wr.-Wttlcker 556 Sambucus , sucw, ellame. <*13*5 Gloss. 
W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 163 De suken (hilder- 
tro, helren) font les souheaus. 136a Lanol, P. PI. A. 1. 
66 ludas ho Iapede with po I ewe* selucr And on an 
Ellerne treo [t'. r. eldir ; 1377 B. 1. 68 ellcrj hongede him 
after c 1415 in Voc. Wr.-Wulcker 646 Hecsambuca , hyllor- 
tre. c 1440 Promp. Pan>., Eldyr or hyldyr, or hillerne tre 
[t\ r. hitler ; hyltro, or elerne ; elder, or hyltre, or elornej. 
a 1450 A Iphita 161 Sambucus. .ellen. 1471 Ripley Comp . 
A ten. v. xlii. in Ashm. (1653) 158 Wene they, to have.. of 
an Elder an Apple swetef 1503 Fitzhf.hu. Hush. | xa6 
The stakes of the . . ellore be good. 1998 Shaks. Merry 
tV. 11 iii. 30 M y heart of Elder. 1608 Plat Card. Eden (1653) 
100 Every plant of an Eldcm will yrow. 16x5 W. Lawson 
Orck. 4 Card. (1648) 3 Some thinke the . . eller [would 
have] a waterish marish. 1708 Thomson Spring 443 Then 
neek the bank where flowering elder# crowd. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 576 The Elder, indigenous in Europe, was 
known to the Greek#. 


2 . Extended to other species of the genus Sam - 
bums ; in N. America applied chiefly to S. cana - 
detisis. With distingmsning epithets : Dwarf 
Elder, Ground Elder, Dog Elder ( S . Ebulus) 

Danewokt; Wild Elder, used by Lyte for 
S. ractmosa . 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. xliv. 379 The nature and vertuea 
of the wilde Eldren are as yet unknowen. 

b. In popular names of other plants bearing a 
superficial resemblance to the elder: Bishop's 
Elder, Dog Elder, Dwarf Elder, Ground 
Elder, Wild Elder (cf. 2), names for Goutweed 
(si Egopodium Podagraria) ; Ground Elder, An- 
gelica silvestris ; Marsh or Marish Elder, 
Water Elder, White Elder « Guelder Rose 
(laburnum Opulus). 

3 . Attrib.y as elder-blossom , -branchy -bud, - bush , 
-flower 1 - pith , - stick , -tree, - vinegar , - wine , - wood ; 
elder-leaved adj.; elder-blow, elder - blossom ; 
elder-gun, a pop-gun made of a hollow shoot of 
elder ; elder-moth, Uropteryx Sambucata , Also 
Klder-bebby, etc. 

x86a Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. 1 . 76 A vield . . Where 
•elder- blossoms be a-xpread. 187s Emerson Lett. 4 Sac. 
Aims, Poet. * I mag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 154 The scent 
of an -"elder* blow.. i# event enough for him. <370 Sfen- 
Nov 147 The Muses. .Now brtngen bitter 

Eldre braunches scare. 164a Fullrr Holy 4 Prof. St. 
X 't% 51 LV h 5 Grinning of the spring .saflada are made 
Sco 


of Mdem-buds 181$ 

house.. surrounded by large 


Cue M. 1, A hut. or tarm- 
•elder-bushes. xea6 Bacon 


Syha | 693 Of this kind are # Elder-flowers, which there, 
fore are proper for the Stone. 1718 Quincy Comfl. Ditp. 
133 Elder-flowers . . Flowers from May to July. *599 
Shaks. Hem. V, iv. L aio That's a perilous shot out of 
an # Eldcr Gunne. a 1813 Oversury A Wife (1636) aox As 
boyes doe Pellets in Eldeme Guns. i88e Garden at Sept. 
973 /t The # Elder*leaved or black Ash. .the leaves of which 
. . are serrated, c 1600 J. Day Begg. Btdnall Gr. iv. ii, 1’hou 
wither'd * Elder-pith. sgysMoHBcWWf. Tindale Wks. 435/1 
No more then. . thy# greke woorde preebeteros signifyeth an 
•elder sticke. tsgb Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. cxliv. 
(1495) 700 The *Ellern tree hath vertue Duretica. >568 
Waede tr. Alexis' Seer. 111. 1. ix b, Foure vneesof the water 
of Elder ne tree, iyis tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 3a The 
Arabian Costus is the Root of a Shrub very like an Elder 
Tree. 1709 Steele Taller No. 150 9 6 They had dissented 
. .about the Preference of •Elder to Wine-Vinegar. 1733 
Berkeley Querist §151 Men of nice palates have been 
imposed on, by Mder wine for French claret. 1780 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. ¥.(1765)464 A young stick of 
•elder wood. 

f 4. Misused for Alder L 

c 13 35 Dewes lntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 9x4 Thelder, aulnt. 
16x1 Flo Rio Alno negro , the blocke Elaer-tree, 

Elder, sb.' 1 dial. [cf. MDu. elder of same 
meaning ; perh. repr. OTeut. +alipro(m , f. *alan 
to nonnsh. (Not etymologically connected with 
Udder.)] The udder of a cow or mare. 

1674 Ray N. C. PVds. 17 The Elder: the Udder. 1670 
Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 363 Which was a yard and an inch 
high at 9 days old, and had . . milk in its elder. 1797 J. Down- 
1NG Disord. Homed Cattle 87 The beast should be. .milked 
quite clean out of the elder. 1873 Lane , Gloss. #. v. (E. D. S.) 
Hur [the cow’s) elder’s a bit sore. 1880 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Gloss, s. v. (E. D. S.) The mar* . . wux glad to see 
the cowt for ’er elder wuz as ’ard as a stwun. 

Elder (e lds;), a. and sb% Forms : 1 ( Mercian , 
Kent.) eldra, (. Northumbrian , Mercian) £ldra, 
( IVSax.) leldra, yldra, 2-3 eldere, eldre, ealdre, 
3 ealdre, ©ldre, elldre, eldore, wider, 3-4 
(heldre), uldre, ildre, 4 eilder, eldir, 5 either, 
y older, eelder, (Sc. 6 eldar, 8 ellar), 3- elder. 
See also Alder, Older, adjs rOE. f Idra (fem. 
and neut. ildre) ■» OS. aldira , OFris. alder, elder , 
OHG. altiro , eltiro (mod.Ger. alter), ON. eldre, 
ellre (Da. uldre), Goth. alpiza\— OTeut. *a'lfi- 
zon regularly f. +al&o-, OE. aid (WS. eald). Old. 

The late WS. form yldra survived in the south as uldre 
(£), tldrt until the 13th c. 

A. adj. The comparative degree of Old a. ; 
formerly equivalent to the mod. Older, but now 
restricted to certain special uses. 

1 . That has lived or existed longer ; senior, more 
advanced in age. 

+ a. Formerly used (both of persons and things) 
as a predicate ; also as on attribute followed by 
than. Now superseded by Older. 

c 1000 Riddles xlL 43 (Gr.) Ic com micle vldra, bonne 
ymbhwvrft c * */$ Lamb. Horn. 93 A bet Ic beo ealdre. 

c iaoo Moral Ode (Egorton MS.) x Ic cm elder Jnenne ic 
was, a winter and a lore, a 1140 JVohunge in Cott. Horn, 
ajj Swa bu eldere wex, swa b u pourere was. 1x41 Elyot 
Image Cost. 93 If she shall be as olde, or elder than I am. 
*593 Bilson Cord. Christ's Ch. 364 The lawes of forren 
countries are far re elder then ours. 1396 Shaks. Merck. 
V. iv. i. 351 How much more elder art thou then thy 
lookesT a 1639 W. Whatrley Prototypes 11. xxxiv, (1640) 
161 Friendship is like wine, the elder the better. 1673 
Cave Prim. Chr. 1. vii* 303 A custom probably not much 
elder than his time. 

b. as attribute without than . Not now used of 
things, except with quasi-personification. Now 
chiefly with sbs. denoting family relationship, or 
m denoting the senior of two indicated persons ; 
otherwise somewhat arch. Often with omission 
of 8b. implied in the context. 

Beowulf 4^9 (Gr.) Was herexar dead min yldra m»S- 
c 88S K. jElfred Booth, viii, Ic oe geongne gelarde swelce 
snytro swylce mane^ura obrum ieldran gewittum oftoxen is. 
c 97s Durh. Gosp. Luke xv. 95 Waxs 5 a sunu his aldra on 
lond. 1*79 R. Glouc. (1734) 367 Margarete . . pe eldore of 
be tuo, in spoushod he nomc. a 1300 Cursor M, 386* pe 
eilder sister ne for-xok. 138* Wvclik Luke xv. 95 Forsotne 
his eldere sone was in the feeld. c 1430 Merlin i. 5 The 
either suxter vndirstode hym wcle. c 1478 Plum ft on Corr. 
38 The said WiL Rycroft yelder. 1717 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagus Lett. II. xliv. 33 It is a great part of the work of the 
elder slaves to take care of these young girls. 1743 Wrsley 
IVhs, (1873) VIII. 9x7 These are too young; send elder 
men. 181c Scott Ld. of Islet vi. xvi, Elder brother’s care 
And elder brother’s love were there. 1878 Freeman Norm. 
Conq, (1876) IV. xvii. 47 The Cathedral Church of the 
bishoprick whose throne ts now hidden in the elder minster 
of Saint Frithexwyth. 

+ 2 . a. Of an obligation, right, or title: Of 
longer standing, prior, that has superior validity, 
b. Of officials, etc. : That ranks before others by 
virtue of longer service ; senior. Obs. 

(Elder Brethren : see Brother 4 b.) 

164a tr, Perkins ' Prof Bk. iv. | 385 If the possession 
bee not devested out of them by an elder title, 1394 
West Symbol, il Chance He 5 139 It cannot be intended 
that . .he would have left the elder bond . . unautd for. 17*1- 
1800 Bailey, Elder Battalion, that Battalion which was 
first mised, and has the post of honour according to it# 
standing. Elder Officers, such officers whose Commissions 
bear the eldest Date. 

+ 3 . Elder man : » elder sb., in senses B. 2, 3. 
Sometimes written as one word elder man. Obs. 


a i)06 Cursor M. 5784 (Cotton MS.) Ga gedlr soman pht 
eldir men. .fOt Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) I. 41 pe sena- 
toures and elder men of Rome, c 1400 APol. Loll 9 Jerom, 
& Gregor take a wey be name of be bbchop, or hekiannan. 
too Comfend. Treat. (1863) 51 The prophet Moses hadde 
chosen seuenty eldermen. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv, xxv, 
So they call'd their eldest Eldernian. 

4 . In Card-playi|g. Elder hand ; the first 
player. Cf. Eldest 5. 

1389 Pappew, Hatchet CUB, The poore Church should 
play at vnequal game, for it should loose al by the Elder 
hand. 1748 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 33 You are elder Hand. 
1873 Cavendish [H. Jones] Piquet 39 The pack is then cut 
by the non-dealer, or elder hand. 

1 5 . Of or pertaining to a more advanced period 
of life ; later. Obs. 

(In this sense elder days are the opposite of the elder days 
of sense 6, just as an older portrait has a younger face.) 

1393 Shaks. Rich. IL il iii. 43 » 1 tender you my aeruice 
raw and young ; Which elder dayes shall ripen. i8ss — 
Cymb. v. i. 14 To second illes with illes, each elder worse. 
1737 Whiston Josephuf Ant. xvi. xi. 8 He also was guilty 
of. . a crime in his elder age. 

8. a. That existed at a previous time ; ancient, 
earlier, former, b. Of or pertaining to ancient 
times or to an earlier period. 

c 1340 Cursor M. App* h P- *636. 93876 We. .In eldem men 
vrmtntr se. c <449 Pkcock Repr, 11. x. 309 In eeldirdaies, 
whanne processioun was mad. 1387 Mirr. Mag., Induc- 
tion xii. 7 What thinges were done, in elder times of olde. 
1668 Hale Pref. Rolle's Abridgm. 8 Many of the Elder 
Year-Books are Filled with Law, now not so much in use. 
itox Southey Thalaba ix. ix, Huge as the giant race of elder 
times. 18*3 Lamb EE a Ser. 11. T. (1865) aza Curiosity pre- 
vailing over elder devotion. tSga Miss Yonoe Cameos 1. 
lntrod. 3 The elder England has been so fully written of. 
1867 Macfarrrn Harmony ii. 35 Modern writers . . may 
produce compositions in the elder style. 

7 . Comb, as elder-bom adj.; elder - brother- 
hood, the state or dignity of an elder brother; 
elder-brotherly, -sisterly a., pertaining or proper 
to an elder brother or sister. 

1870 Bryant Iliad II. xv. 81 •Elder-bom am 1 . 1884 in 
Littell's Living Age No. 3077. 66 Its *elder-brotherhood 
Writ on the face of its perfected plan. x8a3 Brntham Not 
Paul 370 note , This . . assumed fatherly affection, under 
the name of # eldcr-brotherly . . what was it? 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne II. viii. 163 4 So. I told them', said 
Fanny, with a demure, # elder-sisterly air. 

B. sb. An elder person, lit. and fig. 

+ 1 . A parent [cf. mod.G. eltern pi.] ; an 
ancestor, forefather ; hence, in wider sense, a pre- 
decessor, one who lived in former days. Almost 
exclusively in pi, Obs. 

971 Blickl . Horn. X95 Ure yldran swultan and swijm oft us 
from wendan. at 000 F-lene 463 (Gr.) pa me yldra min 
ageaf andsware. a 1087 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. 
IV. 167 For mines fader and for allra minra yldrena sawlan. 
CI173 Lamb. Horn. 133 Hello .. we weren in bifolen burh 
ure eldra gult. c 1103 Lay. 7290 pet me mine seldre [1373 
eldre) dude scome. c 1130 Halt Meid. 97 Feire children. . 
gladien muchel pe caldren. 1*97 R. Glouc. (1734) xx Here 
clderne. .were y nomc in ostage JFram the bataile of Troie. 
cites Metr. Horn. 109 Underlout till thaim was he, AN 
god child au til elderes be. 1303 Lancl. P. PI. C. tv. 4x9 
Pat agag of amalek * and al hus lygepuple Sholde deye del* 
fulliche * for dedes of here eldren. c 1440 York Myst . 
xxvii. X4 That with oure cithers euer has bene. 14x3 
Douglas ASneis vii. iv. 44 And sett himselfe amyde his 
elderis trone. 133 3 Cover dale John ix. x 8 They called the 
elders of him that had receaued his sight. 1357 N. T. 
(Genev.) 3 Tim. i. 3, I thankc God, whome 1 serue from 
myne elders with pure conscience. 

+b. transf. (see quot.) Obs. 

1719 London & Wist Compl Gard. vi 1x5 Some [branches] 
shoot directly out of the main Body . . and may be called 
Elders, or Mothers. 

2 . (A person's) superior in age, senior. Almost 
exclusively in pi. 

c iwoo Ormin 132 i 5 He patt iss bin elldre. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 12099 To hU eldre worship arawe. c 14*0 PeUlad. on 
Husb. 1x35 That yonger men obeye unto thaire eldron. 133a 
Asr. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 36 Ic half had . . understand- 
ing aboue my eldarix. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. 7 So well 
I know my duty to my elders. 1737 Pore Nor. Epist . 11. 
L 1x7 If our elaers break all reason's laws. x8ox Med. 
7 ml. V. 4tx, I . . leave my elders to judge of them. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 47 The child, .undoubtingly listens 
to. .his elders. 1884 Tennyson Enoeh Ard, 375, 
b. A person advanced in life. 

*887 Shaks. 9 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 981 The wither'd Elder 
hath his Poll claw'd like a Parrot a 1843 G. Sandys (J.) 
From their seats the reverend elders rose. 1884 ft lust, 
Lond ♦ News 20 Sept. 368/xa The three elders, his com- 
panions in this terriDle adventure, are now brought home. 

2 . A member of a * senate governing body or 
class, consisting of men venerable for age, or con- 
ventionally supposed to be so. Now chiefly Hist, 

Orig. as transl of the unions of the Vulgate, rendering 
the Heb, 0 * 3 pl s'qtnlm (lit. * old men *). Cf. the equivalent 
Gr. yipovuc. 

xj8e Wycuf Dent. xix. is The aldren [MS. C. elderes ; 
t)A eldere men] of that citee shulcn seende. 1333 Cover- 
dale Susanna 50 The elders (that is the principal! heades) 
sayde, — x Mace. xi. 31 The lettre which We dyd wryte 
vnto oure elder Lasthenus. 1807 Shaks. Cor. 1 . 1 930 See 
our best Eiders. s8xt Bible Ruth iv. 9 Boas saide vnto 
the Elders, and vnto all the people, rns-ae Pont Iliad 
xviii. 586 The reverend elders nodded o er the case. 1813 
Elphinstons Ace, Caubul (184s) I. sex To which the chief 
and elders always lend their weight. *870 Gladstone 
Prim. Homer (1878) xx6 They bear the general appellation 
ofgerontes, elders, as well as kings. 
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4 . la ecclesiastical use. A literal rendering of 
Gr. wpKTfbhtpm, the title given to a certain order 
or class of office-bearers in the early Christian 
Church. The Gr. word was adopted in eccle- 
siastical Latin as presbyter, and Us historical 
representative in Eng. is Probt. In certain Pro- 
testant churches, chiefly thos<f called Presbyterian, 
the Eng. word elder (with presbyter as an occa- 
sional synonym) is used as the designation of a 
class of officers intended to correspond in function 
to the ( elders' of the apostolic church. 

In the Presbyterian churches the term elder* includes the 
clergy (for distinction called * teaching elders'), but in 
ordinary language it is restricted to the lay or ruling 
elders , who are chosen in each parish or congregation to 
act with the minister in the management of churcn affair*. 

[safe Wyclif Acts xv. 6 And apostils and eldre men 
camen to giderc.] xga6 Tindale Titus i. 3 That thou . . 
shuldest ordeyne elders (Wyclif, preestis] in every citic. 
1579 T0M8OM Calvin's Serm. Tim. 937/3 being y Church 
is compared to a flocke. .the word shepeherde signifieth an 
Elder, not by age, but by office. 1651 Hobbes Lernath. 111. 
xlii. 989 Timothy was an Elder. 1710 D'Urpky Pills (1873) 
II. 988 When their Bishops are pulled down, Our Elder* 
shall be sainted, i960 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. iv. 
(1765) 496 Most of tne churches . . had one or more ruling 
elder. 1794 Bunns, Robin shure in hairs t, Robin . . Play'd 
me sic a trick, And me the eller's dochter. 18146 M°Cul* 
loch Acc. Brit . Empire (1854) 11 . a8$ The Kirk Session 
is. .composed of the minister of the parish and of lay-elder*. 
New elders are chosen by the Session. 1838 Longf, M. 
Standish 31 The excellent Elder of Plymouth. 

5 . Comb., as elder dike adv. 

1640 Witt's Recreat . in Southey Comm. -PI. Bk. Ser. 11. 
3x4 Now most Elder-like he can Behave himself. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc in. 543 Father* of the church, .what ! 
elder-like Would ye this fairer than Susannah eye ? 

E*lder, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] To elder it : to 
play the elder (brother or sister). 

1855 Chamb. Jml. HI. 343 She ciders It with such tender 
protection over the little sister. 

Elder, dial, form of Ii elder, rather. 

1857 E. Waugh Lane. Sk. 36 in Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) One 
coula either manage we’t at th' for-end o' their days. 1874 
Manch . Critic 21 Feb. ibid.. I'd elder see ’em wort chin for 
th* next to nought nor see ’em doin nought. 

Elder-berry, [f. Elder sb - l + Berry.] The 
fruit of the elder. Also alt rib. in elderberry-wine . 
Hence B’lderberriness ( nonce- wd .), used as 
a mock title, after highness, etc. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 37 His Elderberines .. is 
..like an elderberrie. 16*3 A It harp MS. in Simpkin- 
*on Washingtons Introd. 6a Surrop of elderberries. 1766 
Pennant fool. (1777) IV. xa (Jod.) The ova become.. al- 
most as large as ripe elder berries. 1840-1 S. Warren Ten 
Thous. a Year 84/1 Cowslip, currant, ginger, or elderberry 
wine. 

Elderhood (e*ldaihud). [f. Elder sb.* + 
-hood.] a. The position or estate of an elder, 
seniority, b. The estate of the elders or rulers j 
the body of elders. 

i«97 Daniel Civ. Wares vn. lxxvl. No elderhood, Rufus 
ana Tienric staves The imperial Crowne . . t 'undertake. 
x86o Ellicott Life our Lord vii. 346 The Nazarene was 
. . a blasphemer in the face of the elderhood of Israel 

Blderling. rare. [f. Elder sb.* + -ling.] 

1 1 . Contemptuously for Elder sb.* 4. Obs. 

1606 Bp. W. Barlow Serm. (1607) A 3 b, Euery . . Cere- 
monie which, in the Cockpit of Elaerlings, Is concluded to 
be Poperie, is not so. 

2 . An elderly person. 

tSfe Mark Lemon Wait for End xlx. (1866) 937 The two 
elderungs began to lament their situation. 

Elderly (e'ldwli), a. [f. Elder a . 4 -ly*.] 

1 . Of Demons or of things quasi-personified : Some- 
what old, verging towaras old age. Also in comb., 
elderly Hooking adj. 

1611 Cotgr., Vieulot , elderlie, somewhat old. 1660 R. 
Coke Power 4 Subj. 107 Let . . twelve elderly men of free 
condition, together with the Sheriff be swome. 171a Bud- 
gell Sped. No. 301 ?i Elderly Fops, and superannuated 
Coquets. 1773 Priestley Inst. Relip (1873) II. 353 The 
more elderly, .members presided. 1048 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I, 341 The elderly inhabitants [of Leeds] could still 
remember the time when the first brick house . . was built. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq . (1876) I. vt. 599 An elderly man 
at tne time of his marriage. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. I. 
vi. 198 The * Urgent* is an elderly ship, 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. HI. xxxv. 30 You had need hire men to . . chip 
it all over artistically, to give it an elderly-looking surface. 

2 . Of or pertaining to one in later life. 

.1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh. 159 In our own elderly 
doings, .we are set on work after higher scantlings of wis- 
dom. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola (1880) I. Introd. 8 The 
Fraie carried his doctrine rather too far for elderly ears. 
x866 — F. Holt (x868) 19 No elderly face can be handsome, 
looked at in that way. 

8. quasi-rA 

x86g N 4 Q. Ser. m. VIII. 82 Fifty years ago a common 
exclamation among the elderlie* wa* * my eye Kitty Fisher *. 

Hence Slderliness. [see -nesu.] 

1876 Miss Yomoe Womankind xxxv. 39s The trials of 
elderlines* have either been unfelt or safely weathered. 
s88j W. M. Baker Roll of Waves in Chicago Advance 
•gJjepL, A certain reserve and elderliness of manner. 

BuLermaa, see Elder a. 3. 

Bld*rn (eddam), a . Also 3 (Orm.) eildem, 
eldrin, 7-8 Sc. eldren, 8 elderin. [f. Elder a. 
4 -sir. In quot 1839 prob. a new formation.] 
Vol. III. 


+ 1 . Elderly. Obs. exc. Sc. 
e laoo Osmin 1*13 ?iff }ro . . hafesst jet . . tohh )m be |ung, 
EUdometnanness late. ibid. 1335. t6i« Hudson Judith 
49 (Jam.) The tree bends his eldren braunch That way 
where first the stroke hath made him launch, 1739 A. 
N icol Poems 73 (Jam.) The eldern men sat down their lane, 
To wet their throats within. « 7 * Roes He tenor* 68 (Jam.) 
Colin and Lindy . .The ane an elderin man, the iiient a lad. 
1700 A. Wilson To E. Pichen . Aneath some spreading 
eldren thorn. xti8 Scorr Rob Roy xxxlv, HU Excellency 
is a thought eldern. 

2 . Old, belonging to earlier times, anh. 
a 1300 Cursor M. (Gfttt. MS.) 18016 Mine eldrin folk ofiuen 
lede Haue i (Satan] done rise againes him. a 1400 [implied 
in KLOERNLYrnfr.). 1839 Darlky Introd. Beaum. 4 Ftetch. 
Wks. 1 . a6 Our eldern aramatUt was a decided poet, which 
our modem was not. 

Hence + a idsmly, adv. [see -ly *.], of old time. 

*1400 in Fnr. Gilds. (1870) 35a pat b® chalouns pat 
eldernlyche haade y-set, so halde here a-syne. 

Eldern (eldwn), a [f. Elder + -kn.1 

For apparent examples in xyth c. (probably to be referred 
to the attrib. use of eldern ss Elder sb. 1 ) see Elder sb. 1 3. 
Made of elder. 

184s Akerman Wiltsh . Gloss. (E. D. S ). 1847 * n Halliw. 
*875 Parish Diet Sussex Dial. s. v., An eldern stake and 
blackthorn ether Will moke a hedge to last for ever. 

Eldership (e*ldoiJip). [f. Elder a. and sb* 

+ -SHIP.] 

1 . The position of being elder or senior 5 seniority, 
precedence of birth, primogeniture. 

1 840 R- Parsons Confer. Success. i.vi. 138 Primogenltura 
or eldership of birth, .wo* greatly respected by God. 1667 
Dryden Ind. Emperor 1. it, My claim to her by Eldership 
I prove. 1754 Richardson Grandison I. v. 19 Her sister 
addressed her always by the word Child, with an air of 
eldership. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. 374 (By Roman 
law] all children . . inherited their father's estate in equal 
portions, without distinction of sex or eldership. 

2 . nonce-use. As a mock title of honour (after 
lordship) : The personality of an elderly person. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (t8ix) IV. 90 So Irresistible to 
their elderships to be flattered. 

8. The office or position of elder in a church. 

1577 Harrison England 11. v. (1877)1. 100 The office of 
eldership Is equallie distributed betwecnc the bishop and 
the minister. «6<S Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. | 5a He was de. 
posed from his Eldership. 

4 . The collective body of (ecclesiastical) elders ; 
a body or court of elders, a presbytery. 

1557 N. T. (Gcncv.) x 'Tim . iv. 14 That gyft . . which 
was geuen thee by prophecie with the laying on of the 
handcs, by the Eldership. 1634-46 Row Htst. Kirk (1834) 
66 They that tyrannize not over, but be subject to their 
particular elderships, itsx Wodrow Corr. (1843) IL 568 Do 
you not lay in one scale the minister against the whole 
eldership in the other ? x8s8 E. Irving Last Days 151 As 
office-bearers in the church we are an unholy and an un- 
worthy eldership. 1885 Edgar Old Ch. Life Scot l. 189 
All the courts of the Church might be called either Presby- 
teries or Elderships. 

Eldllt (c-ldest), a. super L Forms : 1 eldest (a, 
®ldeat(a, (WS. ieldeat a, yldest a), yltst, 2 
ylste, 3-3 ©oldest©, ©Ideate, 3 eldast, -oat, -ust, 
(heldest, 5 eeldist), 3- eldest, north, eildest. 
[OE. yldesta, superl. of OE. aid (WS. eald) 
Old ; cf. OFris. eldest(a, OHG. allisl(o (mod.G. 
altest{e), Goth. alfist{a OTeut. *aldisto - {-on-). 
See Elder a. 1 

The original form of the superlative of Old; 
now superseded by Oldest exc. in special uses. 
+1. Of persons or things: Most aged, farthest 
advanced in age. Also absol. (quasi -sb.). Obs. in 
general sense : replaced by Oldest. 

It is, however, still not unusual to speak of * th* (two or 
three) eldest members of a family,' 1 the eldest of the com- 
pany,' etc. ; but this is due either to some slight notion of 
precedence or superior rank conferred by seniority, or to the 
wish to avoid the implication that the persons are, abso- 
lutely, old. 

c 1000 Ags. Go$p. Matt. xxiiL xx Seoe cower yltst [c 1160 
Hatton G. yldest] sy beo se eower >en. c saog Lay. 2731 
Gloigin hehte paalre elduste [1930 heldeste). a 1300 Cursor 
M. 5847 Wid the eldest folk of Israel, xuj Ln. Berners 
Froits. I. liil (lill 190 The eldest man that lyuyng neuer 
saw nor herde of the lyke. 15 39 Morwyno Rvonym. 393 A 
sexta or xx unces of the eldest wine. 1609-1* Bacon 
Parents 4 Childr.. Ess A Arb.) 274/x A man shall sec where 
there is a howsefull of Children, one or two of the eldest 
respected. *61* Bible John viil 9 They . . went out . . be- 
ginning at the eldest, euen vnto the Ust [so s88i in R. V.\ 

2 . The first-born, or the oldest surviving (mem- 
ber of a family, son, daughter, etc.). AUo quasi -sb. 

c 1000 ALlfric Gen. xllv. 12 He sohte from bam yldesta n 
ob bone gingestan. c 1173 Cott. Horn. 397 Se asprang of 
Noes ylste sune. c iaos Lay. 3930 J>a eldest® dohter haihte 
Gomoille (um eldestej. c 1*33 Hals Meid. 41 Heo of alle 
unbeawes U nis ealdeste dohter. 1999 R. Gi.ouc. (1734) 381 
Normandye hys erytage he sef hy% eldoste tone RoWcfbc 
Court ese. a *300 Cursor M. 4219 An was eildest o be 
elleuen..ruben. 1398 Trkvisa Barth . De P. R. vi. xiv. 
109 La we woll that the eldest son* haue the more parte 
or themage. 1336 Wri other ley Chron.(iS7$) I. 50 Hie 
Erl* or Ruttlandes eldyste daughter. 159$ Shaks, John 1. 
259 Good old sir Rolierts wiues eldest sonn*. 1713 De Foe 
Fan t. Instruct. 1. iv. (1841) 1 . 86 Why not. .with you as well 
a* with your eldest sister. itM J. Powell Devises (1837) 
II. 363 A testator . . desired that the first annuity . . might 
devolve upon the eldest child. s8*8 Cruise Direst VL 320 
The eldest son had but an estate for life. 1887 R. Garnett 
Carlyle it Carlyle was the eldest of nine children. 


8. Earliest, first produoed ; first, most ancient. 
arch. Also quasi-xA 

c§97 K. yELFRKD Gregory's Past . xlitt. 3x3 B»t w* xe- 
myna&ia8 Stare scylde pe ure ieldetta mag us on forworhte 
1340 Ayenb. 104 He (God] b b« eldest* and b* metis 
yknawe. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 111. xix. 406 In the eeldist 
tyrnc. 1393 Hookee Eccl. Pol. iv. vii, Neither U the ex- 
ample of tne eldest Churches * whit more auailabl*. tfioe 
Shake. Ham, tu. iil 37 My offence, .hath th* primal! eldest 
curse vpon't. 1649 Skuden Laws Eng^. 1. xxxix, (1739) 59 
Of Imprisonment there was little use in the eldest times. 
16S1 Dryden Abs. 4 A chit. 438 And Self-defence is Nature's 
Eldest law. 1793 Momboddo Language (1974) L 1. vii. 87 
Matter must be the eldest of things. 1801 Southey Tha- 
laba xi. xii, Thou the eldest, thou the wisest, Guide me. 
1819 Shelley Cenci v. iv. xoi Plead with. the swift frost 
That It should spare the eldest flower of spring. 

1 4 . Mil. Senior in rank or standing. Obs. 

17*1 Land. Gas. No. 5930/1 The eldest Battallion of Foot- 
Guards. 

5 . In Card-playing. Eldest hand, the first player ; 
the right of playing first. 

*399 Minsmeu Dialogues Sp. 4 Eng. (1623)36/2, 1 did 
lift an ace..l a fewer. .1 a sixe, whereby 1 am the eldest 
hand. 1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer Htst, Cards 
(i8t6) 34a If there be three kings. Sic. turned up, the eldest 
hand wins it. 1719 D’Urpky Pills I. 09 The 'tothers eldest 
Hand Gave Hopes to make a Jest on 1876 A. Campbell* 
Waiklr Correct Card (1880) Gloss, it Eldest hand, the 
player on the dealer's left hand. 

f 0 . Law. Eldest part \ f sec quot.) Obs. 

1641 Termes de la Ley xyj Tn* eldest part. Enitia pars 
Is that part that upon partition amongst coparceners falls 
unto the eldest sister or auncientest coparcener. 

7 . Comb., as eldest-born, -hearted. 

1605 Shark. Lear 1. i. 55 Goncrill Our eldest borne speak 
first. 1840 Carlyle Heroes L 7 Man. .the eldest born of a 
certain genealogy. 1833 Kingsley Hypatia i. 7 They had 
elected Pambo tor their abbot . . eldest -hearted of them. 

t EldlEth«r. Obs. Forms : 1 ealdfsoder, 3 
aldevader, 4 aid fader, eldefader, eld(o-, eelde- 
fadir, 5 eldfader, -fadyre, elfadyr, 6 elfader, 
eldefather. [OE. (WS.) ealdfteder , f. eald, Eld 
a., Old, 4 Father; cf. OS., OFris. aldfader , OHG. 
altfater, mod.G. altvater patriarch, ancestor. 
The occurrence in northern dialects of the forms 


with eld - (as if from WS. eald) has not been ac- 
counted for. Cf. Eldmothek. 

Sense 9 docs not occur in the other Teut. langs. ; the form 
elfadyr has given rise to a suggestion that it is a distinct 
word, f. OE. £l. other *, but this is against the evidence of 
the older forms 1 

1 . A grandfather ; a forefather in general. 

Beowulf 373 (Gr.) Was his ealdfmder Ecgbeo haten. c xooo 

/Elfric Gen. xv. 15 pu notice forbfajrst . . to binuin cald- 
durum, cteog Lay. 31009 He wes Mferwalcs fader*. 
Mildbur^e aldeuader. C13B5 Metr. Horn. 12a Hir aldfader 
cal I Adam. <*1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. iv. 40 per shineb 
be lyknesse of be wittc of hir fadir and of hir eldefadir. 
1373 Barbour Bruce xm. 694 Eftir his gude cld -fadir (he) 
was Callit robert. c 14*3 Wvntoun Cron. vii. viii. % jo Ourc 
Kyng of Scotland, Dawy .. Wes eld-fadyre til ourc kyng 
Wtilame. 1460 Capgravk Chron. 24 Sarugh, whcch was 
eld-fadcr to Abraham. 

2 . A father-in-law. 

c xeoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 165 Ni* b® °f h® hunc- 

bonde . ne b® aldefoder of his o 5 em. a 1300 Cursor M. 57^0 
Moyses . . was sett to kepc All his eildlader scene, c 1440 
Prornp. Partf . 137 Elfadyr. sorer. 1510 Will of Bake- 
her (Somerset Ho.) To be bestowed al the mind of myn 
elfader. 1634 Will in Acts Durham High Commiss. Crt. 
(1857) 17 note, In the parish Church of St. Nicholas as ncare 
my cld-father, Charles Slingsbye. .as possible may be. 

E'ldin. dial. Also elgins, eldln-docken. 

5 Of unknown etymology : identified with next by 
amieson, who alleges that the plant was used for 
fuel.J The Butter-bur ( Petasiles vulgar is) ; by 
Jamieson erroneously said to be Rumex aquatkus. 

136* Turner Herbal 11. 83 a. Pctaxite* .is called in Nor- 
thumhreland an Eldin, in CamDridaeshire a Butterbur. 1808 
Jamieson Eldin-docken, Roxb. — Elgin*. Loth. 

Elding eddijg) i. Obs. exc. dial . AUo eliding, 
eyldynge, eldin, el den; e, eldinge. [a. ON. 

elding , f, eldr fire. Cf. I>a. ilding.] Fuel. 



h/ass. (E. D. S.) To blind Sutton wife for elding. 1709 Inv. 
ibid., Eldin.. and stocks and blocks 10s. 179* A. Wilson 
Elegy on Unfort. Tailor , He'd sit, And ilka wee the eldin 
hit, And gab fu* trimly. 1816 Scorr Antiq. xi, 4 Wadna ye 
be glad to buy a dram wi’t, to be eilding and claise V tM9 
E. Waugh Lane. Life 140 Up biased the inflammable eilcf* 
ing with a crackling sound. 

E lding . 2 Sc. Obs. rare. [f. Eld v. -f -iho 2 .] 
Old age. 

a 1600 Maitland Poems 193 (J* m *) Elding is end of erthlie 
glie. 

t E'ldmothtr. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
(WS.) 6ftkUn6dor, 3-6 eldmoder, 5-0 elmother, 
6- eldmother. [OE. (WS.) ealdmodor, f. eald, 
Eld a.. Old + Mothie. Cf. OFri». aldmdder, aide- 
mdder ; anti see Eldfathkr.] 

1 . A grandmother. 

c xooo AClrric Gloss, in Wr.-W dicker 173 Auia, ealde 
modor. a 13M Cursor M. 1189 Abel had his eldmoder 
inaideu-hede. c 14*3 Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 673 l fee auia , 
eldmoder. 

2 . a. A mother-in-law. b. A stepmother. 

10 
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c 1440 Promt, Parv. 137 Eld niodyr (/T ehnoder] f soc- 
m 1513 Douglas rEneis 11. ix. (viu.) 11a Eldmoder to 
ane hundreth lhair «w I Hecuba. *S *9 ^ ill of R. Payne 
(Somerset Ha) To Margaret Shell* myne Elmother, a 
melche neetc. 1 tot Witts * tnv. N. C. (i8«J !• 35*. I ®fue 
vnto my eldmother hi* wyfle my wyffes froke. 1674 Ray 
jj C. Worth 16 An Elmother. Cuinb. A Step Mother. 
*304 Whitby Gloss., Elmother, step-mother. 

tEidntS*. Obs. [repr. OE. (WS.) ealdnyss , 
1 eald , Eld, Old a. + -ness : see Oldness.] 

a. Oldness, old age. b. A former state of 
things, antiquity. 

f 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 194 (Bosw.) We awurj>on 0a den- 
Tend I ican caldnysse. 1387 Tax visa Hidden (Rolls) 1. 7 
Storie is . . messager of eldnesse. 138ft Wycli p Isa. xxiti. 1 8 
Thei be . . clothid to eldnesse. — Ezek. xvi. 55 Thl sister 
Sodom and her do^tris shulen tume a}en to her eldnesse. 
t l ldnyng. Obs. tare, (possibly repr. OE. 
(tnung ; f. tint an to envy, be jealous : ftee Eyn- 
dill.J V Jealousy, suspicion. 

1300*0 Dunbar 'Am Maryit IVem. 4* IVedo iiq That 
car’ll mangit, That full of eldnyng is, ct anger, et all euill 
thewi*. Ibid, 1 j 6, X dar nought keik to the lcnaip that the 
cop fillii For eldnyng of that aid schrew that eucr on euill 
thynkis. 

II El Dorado (eddoradp). [Sp. el the, dorado 
gilded, pa. pple. of dorar to gild.] The name of 
a fictitious country (according to others a city) 
abounding in gold, believed by the Spaniards and 
by Sir VV. Raleigh to exist upon the Amazon 
within the jurisdiction of the governor of Guiana. 

1396 Raleigh (title) DUcoverie of Guiana, with a relation 
of tne Great and Golden Citie of Manoat which the Spaniards 
call El Dorado'. i6aa 6s Hkylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 14a 
Letting pans these dreams of an El Dorado, let us descend, 
etc. 1867 Milton P. L. xi. 111 Unspoil’d Guiana, whoso 
great Citie Geryon’s Sons Call El Dorado. 

b. fig. 

28*7 V. Cooper Prairie I. i. ts A hand of emigrants seek- 
ing for the Eldorado of their desires. c i860 Wraxall 
tr R. Houdin 1. a How often, in my infantilo dreams, did 
a benevolent fairy open before roc the door of a mysterious 
El Dorado. 

EldrtSS (e*ldres). [f. Elder sb$ + -ess.] A 
female elder, a woman ordained to rule or teach 
in a church. 

1640 Bp. Hall Epise. rtr. iv. 237, I suppose no man will 
think S. Paul meant to ordain Eldrcsses in the Church. 
1733 Whitefikld Let. to Zmtendotf Wks. 1771 IV. 355 
Over the head of the general Eldrcss, was placed her own 
picture. s88o Howrlls l/ndisi. Country xii. 17a The office 
sisters consulted with the eldrcss. 

tEldring. 1 Obs. [f. Elder a. + -ino».] 
In //., Eiders, parents, anccstois. 

c 1300 A". Alis. 4948 Her eldrynges beth elde. ri3iS 
Shorkham 97 3yf thou rewardcst thyne eldrynges nau^t 
A-lyve and eke n-dethe. 1340 Ayenb. 118 pc . . yefpes pet 
he broxte mui him uor to yeue .to hi* eldringes. 

t E'ldring. 2 obs. rare. Also 4 elringe, 7 
elldring, 8 eldriene. [app. — OHG. crime, 
‘escaurus*, prob. cognate and synonymous with 
mod.Ger. elritze minnow, which Kluge connects 
with eller (OlIG. elira, erila), Alder, as if ‘ fish 
that lives under the shade of alders \] 

A fish ; perh. properly the minnow (Leuciscus 
phoxinus ), though this does not suit quot. 1618. 

<23*3 Metr. Horn. 136 Wit pouer men fares the king 
Riht ala the quale fan? wit the ©Fringe. sftxft in Haworth 
Househ. Rks. 83, 3 elldrings v* 1 . 1733 Chambers Cycl . 

Sitpp., Eldriene . .a name by which some call the. .minnow. 

Eldritoh veTdrit/, edritf), a . Sc. Forms: 6 
elrioh(e, elritoh(e, -ri«ch(e, -rish, elraige, 
-rage, alriche, 8-9 eldrioh, (9 eltrioh), 8- el- 
dritch. See also Elphrish. [Of obscure origin ; 
connexion with Elf, conjectured by Jamieson, 
would be suitable for the sense, and is supported 
by the form Elphrish, app. the same word.] 
Weird, ghostly, unnatural, frightful, hideous. 

1308 Dunbar Gold. Targe 175 Thare was Pluto the elrich 
incubus, Douglas AEneit vii. 108 Vgsum to heir was 

hir wyld elncnc scrcik. 1335 St swart Cron. Scot. II. 636 
Thair cleithing uuhilk wes of elntchc hew. 1536 Brllen- 
dkn Cron. .Scot. 1. 317 Mony haly and retligious men. .fled 
in desertis and elraige placis. 1585 Jas. I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 
68 The king of Fary . . With many elraze Incubus rydant. 
x«$8 J. Meiviil Diary 35 Feb 330 The amazfull, ugly 
alriche darkness. 1789 Burns Oh Capt . Grose, Ye’ll find 
him snug in Some eldritch part 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. ii. 
144 Loud bursts of wild and eldrich laughter, xftgo Haw- 
thorne Scarlet Let. vii. (1870) 133 Pearl, .gave an eldritch 
scream, i860 I.d. Lytton Luale l iii. f 1. 87 Truth is 
appalling and cltnch. as seen By this world’s artificial 
lamplights. 1866 Howells Vend. Lift iii. 40 Joy that had 
something eldritch and unearthly in it. 

i E’ldship. Obs. rare- \ [f. Eld a. + -ship.] 
Old age. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. H xxxl. Like winter-morn 
bedight with snow, .so did his goodly Eldship shine. 

+ Ele, sb. Obs. Forma: 1 cele, 1-4 ele, 3 eli, 
oly, eoli. [OE. ale ■■ OHG. oli (mod.G. oi) 
WGer. oli, ad. late L. oli-um (L. oleum). After- 
wards replaced by the Fr. form of the same word, 
now represented by Oil, q.v. for the forms oli, 
eoile.'\ «■ Oil. 

C«3© Lindt sf Gosp. Matt. xxv. 4 Hogofsette uutetliee 
omengon <me in fetclsum hiora nu8 leht-fatum* rtooe 
stur. Leechd, II. 310 Wib wambe co\tt, seofl rudan on ele. 
r imp Ormin i 3 a 5 3>orr (mtt te^v .Onnfon Jmrrh halljhodd 
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ele att Crist Hiss Halhhe Gastess frofre. a taas si ncr. R . 
438 Me schal helden eoli and win beooe ine wunden. 

tfile« V.l Obs. [f. prec. »b.] tram. To anoint, 

c laoa Lay. 31941 He wes icruned and ieled [c 1*73 iheledj. 
c sat* Shorekam 41 He schel elye hym wyth ele. Ibid. 
43 This children eleth me nauU. 

Hence S ling vbl. sb. Last eling : extreme unc- 
tion. 

c 1315 Shoreham 4a For the sygne of thy* sacrement the 
elyyngys boute. c 1450 Myrc 533 And the laste clynge 
wyth-owte fayle. 

t Ele, vf Obs. [f. OF. ele, tele (mod.F. aile) 
wing.] To carve (certain birds). 

c 1300 For serve Lord in Dabees Bk. (x868) 375 To tyre or 
to ele a partorich or a quavle y*whynggea : rere uppe 
whynge and legge, as of an henne ; cowche them aboute 
the carcas ; no sawse save salte, or mustard and sugar. 

Ele, obs. form of Aisut, Awl, Eel. 

Eleatic (eliise’tik), a . and sb. [f. L. Eledtic-ns, 
from Elea , name of an ancient Greek city in S.W. 
Italy: cf. -atic.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Elea or its inhabitants ; 
spec, used of the philosophy of Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, and Zeno, who lived or were bom there. 
B. sb. An Elcatic philosopher. 

1693 Ln. Preston Boeth . i. 5 Brought up in Eleatique 
Acadcmique Studies. 1837 Whewkll J/ist. Induct. J 
(1857) I. 343 Parmenides must be regarded as an Eleatic 
[dialogue]. 1849 Grot* Greece (1863) VI. lxvii. 44 The 
dialectical movement emanated . . from the Eleatic school. 
1870 Bowen Logic ix. 313 The famous argument, called the 
Achilles, proposed by Zeno the Eleatic. 

Hence SlM-tloism, the doctrine or system of 
the Eleatics. 

1867 J. H. Stirling tr. SchivegleFs Hist. Philos . (cd. 8) 
15 Eleaticism is consequently monism, so far as it endeavours 
to reduce the manifold of existence to a single ultimate 
principle. 

Eleoore, -bory, -bre, -bur, obs. forms of 

Hellebore. 

Elecampane (c>l/k&mpr |a n). Forms: 6 ely-, 
(aleoampane, alaeomp&ne, hell-, hilic&mpana), 
6-7 ellcampane, 7 elecampane, eleoompane, 
elecampany, elloumpany, helioampane, el- 
oampane, 8 eleoampain, (9 elloampene, aly- 
eompaine, alioompayne, allioampane), 6- ele- 
campane. Also 7 enulaoampane. [corruptly 
ad. med.L. entsla camp&na . The sb. enula is a 
late form of the classical inula. The pseud 0- 
Apuleius (4th c.) and later writers identify the 
plant with the helenium described by Pliny ; hence 
Linnaeus adopted helenium as the specific name, 
ln OE. inula was (corruptly) adopted as eolone 
(:— earlier *iluna). The adj. cambana may mean 
4 Campanian', or it may have the late sense ‘of the 
fields the latter interpretation was current in 
14th c., as Glanvil distinguishes two species, 
hortulana and camfiana .] 

1 . A perennial composite plant, Horse -heal 
( Inula IJcleniutn ), with very large yellow radiate 
nowers and bitter aromatic leaves and root ; for- 
merly used as a tonic and stimulant. 

[X398 Trkvisa Barth De P. R . xvn. lvili. (1495) 636 
Enula is an herbe and is oft callyd Enula campana. 7 1540 
Treat. 0/ Poore Men 63 Elena campana.] 1333 Elyot 
Cast. Helth (1541) 91 Drinke therof . . with the water of 
wilde carettes, or elycampane. 1361 Bullkyn Bk. Simples 

(Britten & HolU, Enula campana, which we common 

? Tain people call Alacomnane. 156a Turner Herbal 11. sx 
nnula is called.. in EnglUhe Elecampane or Alecampane. 
*599 I' (A Sir T. More In Wordsworth Eccl. Blog. (1853) II. 
47 The fume of hilicampana is very pleasing. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 91 Elecampane . . sprang first (as men say) from 
the tearcs of I<adie Helena. x6x6 Surpl. & Makkh. Countr. 
Farm 108 The Wine wherein the root of EHcampane hath 
steept . .Is singular good against the colicke. 1637 Rumsky 
Org. Salutis v. (1659) 39 Afterwards eat of the said Cordial 
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pane is distinguished by its large . . wrinkled leave*, downy 
underneath. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 533 Elecampane has 
been prescribed since the time of Hippocrates. 

2 . A species of sweetmeat flavoured with a pre- 
paration from the root of this plant. 

1806-7 J; Berespord Miseries Hum. Life (1836) Post. 
Groans xxix, Some long-forgotten bonbon of your boyhood 
(treacle, elecampane, stick liquorice). 1855 Tmackkray 
Met vcomes 1. 344, I don’t know how he spent it except in 
hhrd-bake and alycompaine. 1873 F. I. Scudamore Day 
Dreams 128, I have admired Napoleon in marble, 1 have 
eaten him in elecampane, 
b. attrib. 

16x0 Markham Masterp. tt. HI 398 Powders of brimstone 
and elecampany roots. 175s Chambers CycL 1 1 . *. v. Wine, 
Eleca m pane Wine, vinum enula turn, is an infusion of the 
root of that plant, with sugar and currant, In white port. 
sftjA T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 498 Its [Helenin) taste 
and smell are similar to those of elecampane root. 

Bleccion, -ioun, -youa, obs. ff. Election. 

tEto'et, sb* Obs. [?f. the vb. ; or ?ad. L, 
elect-us, l eligdre ; see next.] » Election. 

ittft Trevisa Barth De P. R. u. xix. (1495) 44 By electee 
and choyt (L, elections] of his owne free aduysement he. . 
wolde be rebel! agaynst god. c 14*5 Wyhtoun Cron. tx. 
xxviL 14! Schire Henry . . Wald JasKlect had beene un- 
done Sua )>at his Son mycht be Promovit to )mt Dignite. 


ELECT. 

Elect (tlc’kt), a. and sb.* Also 4*5 elekt e, 
eleokte, 5-6 eleote. [ad. L. eleet-us, pa. pple, of 
eligtre to pick out, choose.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Picked out, chosen ; also, chosen for excellence 
or by preference; select, choice. Also absol. a 
person or persons chosen. 

? a 1400 Chester PI I. (1843) ait Man. .which is his owne 
eleckte. 1477 Norton Ora. Alch. in Ashm. (1653) In trod. 3 
A Booke of secrets given by God j To men Elect, a Beaten- 
Trod. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (15*0) 8/x Saul, .was a 
good man and elect of God. 1358 W. WAao* tr. Aiessiot 
Secrets l 11. 48 b Take IrU electe, what quantltie you 
will. 1538 Stabkey England 11. i. § 19 To be prestys. .such 
only schold be admyttyd as haue electe wvttys. 2609 Hol- 
land Livy xxi v. xl 537 Hce. .shipped a thousand elect and 
choise souldioum. .in gallics. 16x3 Shakb. Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 
60 You haue heere I^idy. .the elect o’ th’ Land, who are 
assembled To pleade your Cause. 2667 Milton P.L. xii. 314 
The Race elect . . advance Through the wilde Desert. 1863 
Fr. Kemble Raid. Georgia 10 This country, .the land elect 
of liberty. 1870 Lowrll Among my Bks. Ser. 11. (18731 3 1 ® 
He saw. .that small procession of tne eider poets to which 
only elect centuries can add another laurelled head. 1876 
G. Bradford in N. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 4 The executive, 
the elect of the whole state, has. .no. .medium of communi- 
cation with his constituents. 

2 . spec, in Theol. Chosen by God, esp, for salva- 
tion or eternal life. Opposed lo reprobate . Often 
absol. with plural sense, The elect. 

x<j6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. *531) 4 b, His owne elect* 
and chosen chyldren. 1533 Joyk A pot. Tindale 41 The 
electe shai be there with their bodyes. 158* N. T. (Rhem.) 
Rom. viii. 33 Who shal accuse against the elect of God? 1393 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iv, The elect Angels are without possi- 
bility of falling. 2630 Prynne A nit- A rmin. xaa It makes, the 
Elect and Reprobate, all alike. 2667 Milton P. L. iii. 136 In 
the blessed Spirits elect Sense of new joy ineffable diffus'd. 
1719 D’Urfey Pills (1873) V. 105, I mean the Sect of those 
Elect, That loath to live by Merit, a 1763 Byrom Pre - 
destination, etc. (R.), While others . . Arc mercy’s vessels, 
precious and elect. 2837 Penny Cycl. IX. 333/2 All the 
elect are effectually called at some point of time In life, 
b. allusively . (Cf. Matt. xxiv. 24.) 
iW5 J : J- Manley Brit . A Imanac Comp. 29 The street 
was a miracle in lath And plaster, which might almost de- 
ceive the very elect. 

3 . Chosen to on office or dignity. Now usually, 
Chosen, elected, but not installed in office (in this 
sense almost always following the sb.). Simi- 
larly, in mod. use, bride, bridegroom elect , said of 
betrothed persons. 

1643 Prynne Open. Gt. Seal 31 And that the Warden 
of Yarmouth so elect and swortie, shall, etc. 1716 Ay- 
liffk Parer#. xa8 The Bishop elect takes the Oaths of 
Supremacy. 174a Middleton Cicero I. v. 303 Sextius was 
one of the Tribunes elect. i7£i Chambers Cycl. I. s.v., A 
lord mayor is elect, before ms predecessor’s mayoralty is 
expired. *761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. xi. 331 The elect bishop 
of Cambray was taken prisoner. 1809 Marryat F. Mild - 
may xvi, My captain elect. 

B. 1 1 . One * chosen * by God, esp. one chosen 
for eternal salvation; one of ‘ the elect’ (cf. A. 2). 

2332 Moke Confut. Tindale Wks. 525/2 Yet are there also 
in thys church© of 
fayth. 2546 Bale 
warnynge to hvs eloctes. 1384 ' 
vii. ix. 113 Saule, .was an elect. 2646 H. Lawrence Comm. 
Angels 30 It is probable that every elect hath his proper 
ancfpeculiar Angel). 

f 2 . One that has been chosen for an office or 
function ; often spec. « bishop elect (see A. 3). Obs. 
ct4»s Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. xai Comfermyt he wes 
Elect of Legis Dat Bischoprike in he Impire is. 2490^1 
Ld. Treat. Acc . Scotl, 1. 197 Item for a compositioun maid 
with Master Johne Guthre, elect of Ross, for the anna of 

the temporalite. 2570-6 Lam bar de Peramb. Kent (z8 *6) 249 
. . - - e p op * - 1 ' - **■ 1 ’ * 


Afterword he [the Pope) refuseth both the elects, and pre* 
ferreth Stephan Langton. 2709 Strvpe Ann. Ref I. vi. 98 
Parker and the other four Elects. . did offer to give unto her 
yearly a thousand marks. 

+ 3. =* Electo. Obs . 

*783 Watson Philip HI (1793) I, 11. 139 Having chosen 
an elect or leader. 

4 . In the Royal College of Physicians : One of 
the eieht officers (abolished in i860) who had 
formerly the function of granting licences, and the 
right of electing the President 0? the College from 
their own number. 

XU3 Act 14-25 Hen. VIII , c. 5 § 3 That the sixe persons 
betoresaid . . chusing to them two moe . . be called and 
cleaped Elects. 1697 View Penal Laws 8 Apothecaries 
faulty Wares, to be destroyed by tbe President and Elects 
of the Coll edge of Physicians in London. 2840 Penny 
Cycl XVIII. 1 33/a The constituted officers then of this 
corporation are tne eight elects. 

Elect (fle-kt), V. Also 6 electe. Sc. aleck 
Pa. t. and pple. elected, 6 elect(e. [f. elect- ppl, 
stem of eligtre (see prec.).] 

+ 1 . tram. To pick out, choose (usually, fora 
particular purpose or function). Also absol. Obs. 
in general sense. 

2513 Bradshaw St. Werburg* (2848) 264 A noble ftntll* 
man. . Elected a spouses at his owne device. >357 Faymel 
Barcklaf s Jugurtk. 38 b, He had elect and assembled 
such compan! as him thought competent for an army. 
2571 Digger Pantom . l xxxiv. L, Having elected a lotue 
scale. 1901 Shaks. i Hen. VI, tv. i. 4* no) — Meets, for 
M. t. i. 29 We haue with special! soule Elected Wm our 
absence to supply. 2607 Rowlands DUg. Louth. s8 A 
heedefull care wee ought to haue, When we doe frauds 
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elect, 1681 Chkiham Angler's Vade-rn. U. { x (1689) 7 
Elect your Hair not from lean, poor, or diseased jades. 
s8ot Palsy Nat. Tkeol. xxv. (1819) 399 The magnetic 
needle elects its position. 

2. To make deliberate choice of (a course of 
action, an opinion, etc.) in preference to an alter- 
native. In legal use often absol. 

*909 Hawks Past. Pleas, vm. i, Comyn wvtte doothe full 
well electe What it xhoulde take, and what it shall abjecte. 
1677 Hals Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 59 It can suspend its 
own acting, cither of electing or rejecting. *8x8 Cruise 
Digest VI. 36 He must therefor* elect *117 Penny Cycl. 
IX. 334/x They are seldom called to adjudicate upon it, 
except where the party has already elected. *847 Emer. 
son Repr, Men in. Swedenborg wks. (Bohn) I. 314 He 
elected goodness as the clue to which the soul must cling in 
all this labyrinth of nature. 1874 Carpenter Meat. Phys. 
1. i. § 35 The Motives which we determinately elect as our 
guiding principles of action. 

b. with infinitive as obj. (Now common, but 
formerly chiefly in legal use). 

**8e6 Bacon Max. Com. Law tx. 38 If there bee an over* 
plus of goods, .then ought he. .to determine what goods he© 
doth elect to have in value. 168s Boyle Style of Script. 
1 8a, I would not have Christians, .elect to read God's word, 
rather in any book than his own. 1788 J. Powell Devises 
(1897) II. 65 The daughter.. was a lunatic, and therefore 
incompetent to elect to take the estate as land or money. 
18x7 W. Sklwyn Law Nisi Prins II. 003 The assured may 
elect to abandon to the underwriter all right to such part 
of the property as may be saved. 1868 H blps Realmah 

xvi. (1876) 447 She was secretly delighted that the jester 
had elected to live with her. 

8. To choose (a person) by vote for appoint- 
ment to an office or position of any kind. Used 
in three different constructions : To elect (a person) 
to (an office, etc.) ; to elect (an officer, etc.) ; and 
with complement, as 'they elected him their 
chief’. Also absol. 

1494 Fabyan vi. ceil. 213 Gerbres . . was electe pope of 
Rome. 1*13 Bradshaw St. Werburge 79 Sexburgc was 
electe To he abbesse. > 5?8 Shaks. 7 tt. A. i. i. 338 If you 
will elect by my aduise, Crowne him, and say: Long Hue 
our Emperour. 1743 Tin dal tr. Rapin's Hist. Eng. II. 

xvii. 94 They resolved to elect an Inter-Rex. 1785 Burns 
Twa Herds iv, Yc wha were . . by the brutes themselves 
eleckit, To be their guide. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 
150 They elected for their king Don Ferdinand dc Valor. 
1867 Buckle Chilis. (1873) III. i. 33 Few of the Scotch 
towns ventured to elect their chief magistrate from among 
their own people. 

4. Theol. Of God : To choose (certain of His 
creatures) in preference to others, as the recipients 
of temporal or spiritual blessings ; esp. to cnoose 
as the objects of eternal salvation. Also absol. 

a 16x7 Bayne On Kph . (1658) 42 Antecedency of faith be- 
fore the act of electing. x8a8 W. Sclater Expos, a Thess. 
(1639) 68 To induce the Lord to elect or predestinate. 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX. 333/1 Particular persons, without any re- 
gard whatever to their merits or demerits, arc elected, or 
rejected for ever. 

Eleotablo (rie ktab’i), <*. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Able to be elected, qualified for election. 

1870 Echo 6 Mar. s/a The electorate has been widened, 
but tne electable class nas been narrowed. 

t Ele*Otancy. Obs. rare. [f. as next; see 
-anoyJ The power of choosing. 

>788 Tucker (Todd, s. v. Electant). 
f Eld'Otant. Obs. rare. [ad. L. electant-em, 
pr. pple. of ileetdre , freq. of eligfre to choose : 
cf. Elect a., and -ant.] One who has power of 
choosing. 

1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1859) I. 553 Man is a free agent, 
and a free volent..but you cannot go on further to entitle 
him a free electant too. *847 in Craig. 

Hlectar, var. form of Electee, Obs. 

Xlleetary, variant of Electuary. 

Elected (fle’kted), ppl. a. [f. Elect v. 4- -ed.] 
1. Chosen ; chosen for office, etc- ; see the vb. 
*559 Form Consecr. Bishops in Litur$. Sen*. Q. Elis 
(1847) 393 The elected BUhop shall be presented, .unto the 
Archbishop of that Province. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. in. iv. 13 
Why hast thou gone so f&rre To be vn-bent? when thou 
hast 'tane thy stand, Th' elected Deere before thee? *873 
Pbmn Chr. Quaker vi. 538 Some Parents . , do frequently 
bestow theirFavours upon an Elected Darling. 183* Lonof. 
Cold. Ltg.y Farm in udemu., Thou art my elected bride. 

+ b. absol. with plural sense. Obs. rare. 
imS tr. Erasm. Paraph.. Acts , 23a Iesus. .the defendour 
of ms owne elected. *590 Crammer Defence Prtf. "aa To. . 
geue pardon, .to al his elected. 

2. Chosen by vote as distinguished from other 
modes of selection. 

Mod* The elected members of the council command more 
confidence than the nominated members. 

Elaotae (flektr). [f. as prec. 4- -ke.] One 
chosen or elected. 

*903 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch* 357 They could witness* 
thebehauiour of the electees to be sincere. 

t Ele'otio, bad form of Eclectic, after Elect v. 
1838 Fkatly Clovis Myst. xxxii. 448 , 1 will rather be an 
Electicke than a Criticke. 


Electing (fle'ktiij h vbl. sb. [f. Elect v. + 
-ino 1 .] The action of the verb Elect. 

x6is in Pkton V Pool Munic. Rsc. (1883) 1 . 160 The elect- 
ing of a Towne Clarke. *887 in Magd. Colt* k Joe. ft 
(Oxf. HUt. Soc.) 88 The Electing of the BUhop of Oxford. 

BU-cti -ae.tpi - «. [f. u prec. + -ur«*.] 
ing, etc. : cC senses of vb. 


Choos* 


*874 Hickman Hist. Quhujuart. (ed. a) 181 They say. that 
Electing love makes men willing, and that Holiness u an 
effect 01 Election. 

SlMtioa (/le-k/an). Forms : 4 eleooioun, 
-down, *oyoun(e, 4-6 -cion, 5-8 -oyon, (5 
alexoion), 5 eleotyown, 6 -tyon, -tioune, -ttyon, 
6- election. Ta. OF. election , ad. L. election- cm, 
n. of action f. fligtrt : see Elect v.] 

The action of choosing : in various specific ap- 
plications. 

1 . The formal choosing of a person for an office, 
dignity, or position of any kind ; usually by the 
votes of a constituent body. 

c XS70 St. Edmund in Saints ’ Lives (1887) 443 pc Elec- 
cioun was i-maud in pc chapitle at Caunterburi. <. 1330 

R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 300 To male election, To chcsc 
be suld cheue aman of gode renoun. 14x9 Bp. Clifford in 
Ellis Ortg. Lett. 11.39I.91,!. .confertned theetcccionofdamc 
Jhone North abbesse. CX490 Erie Totous 120a Be alex- 
cion of the lordys fret The erle toke they thoo, They made 
hym ther emperoure. 1539 Coverdalk Ails xiv. 23 Whan 
they had ordeyned thetnEldcra by eleccion thorow all the 
congregacions. 1583 Stubbed a Anas. Abus. 11. 99 The churches 
haue no further power in the election of their p**tor, 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World 11. 365 Abimelech practised with the 
inhabitants of Sechem, to make election of himselfe. 1776 
Gibbon Dccl. $ Fall vii. I. 17a In a large society the 
election of a monarch can never devolve to the widest. 1849 

S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Rtf. I. 30 The empire, .had waived 
the right . . to interfere in the election of the pope. 1867 
Bright Sp. Amer. 39 June (1876) 146 They found that th© 
presidential election was adverse to the cause of slavery. 

b. spec. The choice by popular vote of mem- 
bers of a representative body (in the United 
Kingdom, chiefly of members of the House of 
Commons) ; the whole proceedings accompanying 
such a choice. General election : an election of 
representatives throughout an entire country, to 
fill vacancies simultaneously created ; opposed to 
by-clci lion. 

184 8 Eikon Bos. 3, I was . . sorry to hcare with what par- 
tiality. .Elections were carried in many places. 1709 Lur- 
TKF.LL Brief Ret. (1857) V. 613 A writt ordered for a new 
election at Castle Rising. a 1789 Bklsham Ess. II. xli. 533 
It is not infamous to be incapable of voting at a county 
election. 1853 Lyiton My Novel 11. xxil. 370 The election 
. . suddenly grew into vivid interest. 1874 Morlky Com* 
promise (1866) 20 At elections the national candidate has 
not often a chance against the local candidate. 

t O. A vote. Obs. rare. 

1543-4 Act j}5 Hen. Vlltj c. 11 1 3 The burgesses . . shal 
. .come and giue their elections. 

t d. concr. An electoral body. Obs. rare. 

1520 Rastell Pasty tne, Hist. Pap. (181 x) 55 But parte of 
the eleccyon did chose one Victor. 

2 . The exercise of deliberate choice or preference ; 
choice between alternatives, esp . in matters of 
conduct. \ At or in (one's) election : at (one’s 
option or discretion. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 86 Which slant in disposicion Of 
mannes fre election. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 331/4 Where 
he now resteth by his election and by the purueauncc of god. 
c 15x0 More Picus Wks. 8/1 Which he wold chose, if he should 
of necessitie be driuen to that one, and at his election. 19*8 
Piigr . Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 04 b, Vsed to chose by elec- 
cyon & full dcllbcracyon y« tnyng© that is of Icsse good- 
ness. 160s Fulbeckk \st Ft. Farall. 3 6 Where th© tenant 
in outlawed of felony, it is in the Lords election to haue 
a Writ of Escheat©. X870 Clarendon Ess. in Tracts (1727) 
19 x True virtue presupposeth an election. 1689 Petty 
Last Will xx As for beggars by trade and election I give 
them nothing. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. iv. (1762) 36 
A man has a Thing in his Power, if he has it in his Choice, 
or at his Election. 1768 J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 71 The 
enquiry, who are personally competent to make, and what 
amounts to such an election. x8x8 Cruise Digest III. 313 
Disseisins of incorporeal hereditaments are only at the 
election and choice of the party inj ured. 1859 M ill L iberty 
v. (186s) 59/x So ordering matters that persons shall make 
their election.. on their own prompting. 1873 Browning 
Red Cott. Night-C. 120 On such a lady if election light .. 
If henceforth “all the world’ she constitute For any lover. 

t b. Judicious selection ; the faculty of choosing 
with taste or nice discrimination. Obs. 

1931 Elyot Gov. (1580) 76 Election^ is of an excellent 

P >wer and authoritie. .is part and as it were a member of 
rudence. *597 Bacon C outers Good <7 Evilt Pref., The 
discouering . . of these coulers . . cleareth mans judgement and 
election. *6oe Fulbeckb Pandectes 63 . 1 know not whether 
Ouid his inuention, or Sir Phillippes election be more to be 
commended. 

8. Theol. The exercise of God’* sovereign will in 
choosing some of His creatures in preference to 
others for blessings temporal or sjpintual, esp . for 
eternal salvation. Doctrine of election : the doctrine 
that God actually exercises this prerogative with 
regard to mankind; in popular language often 
identified with the (Calvimstic) doctrine of 'uncon- 
ditional election i.e. election not conditioned by 
the conduct or disposition of the individual. 

138* Wycup Rom. ix. xx That th« purpoe of God schuld* 
dwell© vp the eieccioun [*g*8 Tin dale, election!, not of 
workis, but of God clepinge. 1554-9 in Songs $f Ball, (i860) 
x The redemptyon and ryghte to owr fvrst eleettyon. 1805 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vl § 7 The . . election of God went 
to the shepherd, and not to the tiller of the ground. 1811 
Bible Rom. xl. 5. 1830 Donne Serm. xHi. 136 Prove thine 
Election by thy Sanctification for that U the right method. 
*849 Ussner Body Div . 91 Election. .Is the everlasting pre- 
destination, or foreappotndng of certain Angels and Men unto 


everlasting life. 170a tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers 354 As 
to Election .Pelagtus believed Two sorts of it ; the one to 
Groce and the other to Glory. i8at Myers Cath. Th. hi 
8 it. 41 This process was founded upon the election and 
peculiar training of a single people. 1889 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. II. vii. ix. 338 The doctrine of Election. .that a man’s 
good or ill conduct is foredoomed upon him by decree of God. 
1871 Morlky Voltaire (1886) 9 They realised life as a long 
wrestling with, .forces of grace, election, and fore-destiny, 
t b. concr. The body of the elect. Obs. rare. 
i8sx Bible Rom . xi. 7 The election hath obtained It. 

1 4 . Astrol. The choice on astrological grounds 
of the fit time for undertaking any particular busi- 
ness ; concr. a time so selected. Obs. cxc. Hist. 

1 1388 Chaucer Man Lav*s T. 914 Of viage is ther noon 
clcccioun. *4. . Epiph. ( Tundate's Vis, 103) Sowght and 
chosen owt by eleccion. i6ei Burton Anat, Mel. 1. ii. iv. 
vii, What is Astrology but vain elections, predictions? 
1711 Baiify, b Iti tious among Astrologers) are certain 
1 lines pitched upon as fittest for the undertaking a particu- 
lar business. 1831 Lytton Godolph, xxvii, In spite of . . 
your ephemeris and your election of happy moments. 

t 5 . The choosing of things for special purposes ; 
spec, in Pharmacy (see quot.). Cniefly in 17th c. 

t6ta Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (16531 370 Election is of 
simples according to time and season wherein they are 
gathered. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. (1633) 137 Doe not 
in the election of your Egges chuse those which are mon- 
strous great. 1667 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesie Dram. Wks. 
1727 1 . 72 An election of apt words, and a right disposition 
of them. 1887 Primatt City 4 C. Builder 51 Let the builder 
make election of bricks that are, etc. 1899 Westmacot 
Script. Herb. 49 In the Election of it (the herb ElateriumJ 
the oldest is accounted the best. 1717-51 Chambers Cycl . , 
Election . . teaches how to chuse the medicinal simples, 
drugs, etc. 

+ 8 . Arith . (See quot.) Obs. 

i7ii Bailey. Election (In Numbers) is the several ways of 
taking any Number of Quantities given, without having 
rex)>ect to their places. 1787-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 

T. Law . In AFr. phr. Election de Clerk (rarely in 
Eng. form election of clerk). 

1807 Cowkl Interpr. % Election de Clerke. 1711 Bailey, 
Election de Clerk % is a writ that lyeth for the choice of a 
Clerk, assigned to take and make Bonds, called Statute 
Merchant. 1839 Tomlins Law Diet. (ed. 4) Election cf 
Clerk. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as election-address , - ale , 
•cry, -day, -monger, -1 vote ; election* mad adj. ; also 
election -committee, a committee formed to pro- 
mote the election of a particular candidate ; also 
(before the Election Petitions Act of 1868) a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the validity of controverted elections ; 
election- dust, the commotion of an election. 

1874 Morlky Compromise (1886) 124 Proper for the bust- 
ings, or expedient in an ^election address. 1788-74 Tucklr 
Lt. Nat. (1853) 11 . 571 By his elder brother’s death he 
comes into possession of the fox hounds and the tubs of 
"election ale. . 1884 Times 22 Mar. 9/6 A11 "election com- 
mittee must sit from day to day until they complete the 
inquiry. x86s Dickens Gt. Expect, xviii, 1 doubt if the 
words ['Pip* and ' Property ’1 had more in them than an 
* election cry. 1651 Narrative late Par It. in Select, ft . Harl. 
Mi sc. (1793) 400 Meetings, .to agree and make choice before- 
hand, .and then promote their choice against the "election- 
day. 1848 Oldham Poems 161 Cl 04 *-) That vile wretch .. 
Whose works must serve the next election day For making 
squibs. x8x$ Scorr Guy M. xxxvt, 1 There's been nae "elec- 
tion-dusts lately/ 1788 Tucker Lt.Nat. (1853)1. 493 Had 1 
run opera-mad. .or "election -mad, I might have found com- 
panions enow. i88x Daily Neivs 12 Feb. 6/5 This disad- 
vantage "election-mongers would seek to remedy by running 
bogus candidates, a 1743 Savagk Wks. (1775) II. 174 (Jod.), 

I have no power "election vote* to gain. 

EleotioUfkl (fle'kfanil),tf. rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Relating to (astrological ) election. 

165s Gaulk Magastrom. 339 If you would know on what 
..electional hour to enter your suit. 

Blectionary (fle kj^n&ri <a. rare. [f. Election 
+ -AttY.] Pertaining to election, electoral. 

*•37 Erased s Mag. XVI. 391 The more publicly election- 
ary suffrages are given, the less chance there is of bribery. 
Electioneer (fle:kjbm*M), v. [f. Election + 
-kkk, prob. after auettoneer-ing .] intr. To bu»y 
oneself in (political) elections. 

1789 T. Jki person Writ. (1879) II. 580 All the a world here 
is occupied in electioneering, In choosing or bring chosen. 
s8oa Mar. Edgeworth Rosanna tii, Those underlings de- 
light in galloping round the country to electioneer. 

Eleetioneerer (fle kfcnie rw). [f. prec. vb. + 
-er.] One who manages elections, who uses arts or 
influence to secure the return of a candidate ; one 
skilled in such arts. 

s8op-ia Mar. Ldgrwortii Vivian viii, Loud-tongued 
elect loneerem. x8*4 Byron Juan xvi. lxx, Lord Henry 
was a great eleetioneerer, Burrowing for boroughs like a 
rat or rabbit. 1889 Sat. Rev. 18 Feb. 188/2 Ilia proverbi- 
ally sanguine temperament of elcctioneereri. 

Electioneering (fiekjonlsriq), vbl. sb. [(. 
as prec. + -ino L] The ait or practice of managing 
elections ; canvassing on behalf of candidates for 
membership in representative assemblies. Also 
attrib. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 31 5 Officers . . are to manage their 
troops by electioneering arts. 1798 Mouse Amer. Giog. 1 . 
479 That base business of electioneering, a 8899 Macaulay 
Bkw. (1887) 17 He busied himself In electioneering, espe- 
cially at Westminster. 1898 Black Green Poet, xvi 129 
Deeply interested in this electioneering plot. 
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ELECTIONEERING. 

ElrotioneoTing,//' <>• [<•** prec. + -wo *.] 

That takes an active part in elections. 

a 1845 Hood Tale Trumpet xliv. As yellow nnd blue, As 
any electioneering crew Wearing the colours of Whigs and 
Tories. 

t Elect! iriou*, a. Obs. rare- \ [as if ad. L. 
* elec thins, regularly f. elect - : see Elect V.] Arbi- 
trarily chosen. 

1631 J. Buroks Anno. Rejoined 167 Will-worship, even 
that clectitm* worship, which we fansie, out of our owne 
seeming and pleasure of our selucs. 

Elective (/lektiv), a, and sb . Also 6-7 
electif. [a. Fr. tlectif (cf. It. elettivo, Sp. elective), 
on L. type *clcctivus : see Elect v. ana -ivk. 

In English, as app. in Romanic, the active sense (normally 
belonging to words similarly formed) U of later origin than 
the passive sense.] 

L adj. 

I. Connected with election to office or dignity. ■ 

1. In passive sense. Of the holder of an office, 
dignity, etc. : Appointed by election. Of an 
office, etc. : Filled up by election. Of authority ; 
Derived from election. 

1330-1 Ad 22 Hen, VIII, c. 12 Every, .baylyc electif and 
elected. 1063 Foxk A.Sf M. (1596) 3/a Abbasics, priories 
conurntuall, and other benefices clcctiue. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist, World 11. 335 It may be that those Kings were elec, 
tive, as the Edunucans anciently were. 1641 Milton Fret, 
hpisc. (1851)83 A Temporary, and elective sway. 173^-8 
Boling broke Oh Parties 167 l heGothick Kings were at nrst 
elective, and always limited, wa-ia Cook Voy. (1790) I. 
78 A regent being necessary, tnat office, though elective, 
generally falls upon the father. 1867 Freeman Norm, Com/, 
(1876) I. lit. 81 The hereditary prince may be exchanged for 
an elective chief magistrate. 

f b. Subject to election (at specified intervals), 
*650 J. Harrington Lawgiving 1. iv. (1700) 394 Annually 
elective of the People, as in the. . Archona of Athens. 1759 
B. Martin Nat, Hist. Eng. II. 86 He is elective every three 
years. 

2. In active sense : Having the power of electing 
officers or representatives by vote. 

163a Star Chamb. Cases (1886) 155 At the reading of the 
Miudlcttere he had the greater number of elective voices. 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit, Const, iv. (1862)61 Elective body, 
a body whose functions arc confined to the choice of repre- 
sen ta tives. 186a Anstku Channel 1 st, iv. xxiii. say The 
business of the Elective States [in Guernsey] is limited to 
the election of the jurats and the sheriff. 

3. Pertaining to the election of officers or repre- 
sentatives ; (of a system of government, etc.) based 
upon the principle of election. 

164a Bridge Wound. Const. Cured iv. 27 When the 
government is elective and pactionall, are not the Princes 
the Ministers? 1791 Mackintosh Vind. Gallicse Wks. 1846 
1 1 1 . 68 The elective constitution of the new clergy of F ranee. 
1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858) 15a He appears to make 
► Franchu 


lit?lc even of the Elective Franchise, t86a Mkrivalb Rom. 
Fmb. (1865) IV. xxxix. 373 A preference of the elective to 
the hereditary principle in every department of government. 
II. Pertaining to choice in general. 

f4. Pertaining to the action of choosing. Of 
actions; Proceeding from free choice, optional, 
voluntary. Ohs. 

1643 Milton Divorce Wks. 1738 I. ao8 God delights not 
to make a drudge of Virtue, whose Actions must be all 
elective and unconstrained. 1638 Hobbes Liberty , Net ess. 
.y Ck. (1841) 400 All elective actions arc free from absolute 
necessity. . xo6o Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 4 To apply 
at last his intellectual and elective powers. 1775 Johnson 
Tax. no Tyr, 14 A duty temporary, occasional, and elective. 

t 5. Preferentially selected according to circum- 
stances. Obs. rare. 

1643 T. Goodwin Child 0/ Light 117 There are to be pc- 
culiar elective plaisters to hcalc these wounds, because 
these wounds are often differing. 

+ 8. Proper according to astrological election. 
Obs. rare. 

1681 Chetham AngUVs Vade-m. lx. f ai (1689) 96 Elec- 
tive l imes most propitious to Anglers, 

f 7. = Eclectic. Obs. rare. 

1681 H. More Exp. Dan, Prcf. 20 Like a Philosopher of 
the Elective Sect, addicting my self to no persons. 

8 . Of physical forces and agencies : Having a 
tendency to operate on certain objects in preference 
to others. Elective affinity (Chem.) : the tendency 
of a substance to combine with certain particular 
substances in preference to others ; formerly elec- 
tive attraction, which is still used, but chiefly in 
a wider sense. 

1768 Phil. Trans. LVI. 100 There seems, .to have been a 
double elective attraction in the fourteenth Experiment 
1794 ) . H i/tton Philos, Light 50 The elective a flections of 
this irradiated influence. x8oo Henry Epit. Chem, (1B0S) 
18 Tables of elective affinity have been formed. x8oe Palby 
Nat. Theol. xxi. (1810) 330 It is owing to this original elec- 
tive ijower in the air tnat we can effect the separation which 
wcwish 1869 Tyndall Light ft 257 Light, .which has been 
sifted . by elective absorption. 1878 tr. Schutzenbergtr* s 
bcrment.11 Dubrunfant has given this phenomenon the 
name of elective fermentation, 
b. fig. 

17 * Uurkk Regie. Peace Hi. Wks. VMI. aSj Sympt- 
^traction discovers, .our elective affections. IM 
.„^S U i ,K . CEY / ***** Wks * I- The effect of the 
t \‘ e aiind In a state of elective attraction 
JSL ln har ” M>n y w »th iu own prevailing key. 
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t B. sb. An elected representative. Obs. rare. 
1701 Anew, to Black-List i, The Just and Prudent Pro- 
ceedings of their Electives. 

Blectiyffly (fle*ktivli), adv . [f. prec. + *ly*.] 
In an elective manner ; by choice or preference. 

**43 T. Goodwin Child 0/ Light 105 Humours in the 
body . .he can electively work upon. 1637 Gale Crt. Gen- 
tiles II. iv, 137 Electively to espouse evil is the worst of 
evils. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit, xiv. 489 Medicines 
that purge electively. i8oe Paley Nat, Theol . xviil (1819) 
373 In the cabbage, not by chance, but studiously and elec- 
tively, she lays her eggs. 

Ble*ctivenes«. nonce-word. [f. Elective a. + 
-ness.] The fact of (a government**) being elective. 

xBs o£. Hunt Autobiog ; xl (1860)209 French mutability, 
and American electiveness. 

Electivity (flektivlti). [f. Elective + -ITY.1 
* The property by which some substances attach 
themselves to certain anatomical tissues and not 
to others ; as when carmine stains growing tissue 
and avoids formed substance. The act or pro- 
perty of selection/ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

II Ele*OtO. Obs. [Sp. ; pa. pplc. of elegir to 
Elect.] A leader or commander chosen by mu- 
tineers. (Also adapted as Elect.) 

1609 Bible (Douay) Numb . xiv. comm., Verie mutiners 
themselves do ever choose such a one, & cal him, the Electo. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. v. ft 3. 175 The Israelites . . 
consulted to choose them a captain (or as they call it nowa- 
days an Electo) id«o R. Stapylton St rad as Low-C. 
Ivarres vm. 5 The old souldiers, after the manner of se- 
ditions, created a Generali, whom they culled the Electo. 

Elector (/lektw). Also 5-6 elootour. [a. L. 
elector chooser, f. eligtre to Elect.] 

1. a. gen. One who has the right to vote in 
election to any office or dignity, b. spec. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, one legally qualified to vote 
in the election of members of parliament ; in U. S., 
a member of the Electoral College chosen bv the 
several States to elect the President and Vice- 
President. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds ( 1870) 409 pc electors to go to a new 
ellcccioun. 1474 Caxton Cnesse 11. ii. B iii b, For often 
tymex the electours and chosers can not nc wylle not accorde. 
x66o R. Cork Power * SubJ. 54 The Electors arc the Instru- 
ments by which the Elected King or Monarch receives his 
power. *736-7 tr. Keysleds Trav, (1760) IV. 35 The nine 
who draw these golden balls chuse forty other electors, all 
of different families. 1789 Cons tit . U. S. 1. iq The electors 
in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 1827 
Scorr Surg. Dau. i, A score or two of quiet electors^ who 
settle the business over a table. x86x may Const. Hist. I. 
398 The representation of this capital city [Edinburgh] . . 
was returned by thirty-three electors. 1874 Bancroft 
Footer. Tims xlui. 374 An Elector . . is one who has been 
appointed to choose or elect the President of the United 
States. 

+ 2. Knights Electors ; the four gentlemen ap- 
pointed by the sheriff to serve as members of tne 
jury, and to elect the remaining members, in the 
process of trial by * Grand Assize # . 

x6a8 Cokb On Litt, 294 a, The foure Knights Electors of 
the grand Assise are not to be challenged. 

3. One of the Princes of Germany formerly en- 
titled to take part in the election of the Emperor. 

15*9 R astkll Pasty me E iv. b, [The Emperor] dya asso- 
cyate with hym Maximilyan his son by the consent of the 
electours. 1591 L. Lloyd Triplicitie E Hi. b. The seuen 
Electors hattes of Germany. 1602 Knollks Hist , Turks 
(1638) 73 Conradus, Archbishop of Mogunsia, another of the 
Electors. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. 1. (1703) I. 14 The 
Prince Elcctour, who had. .incurred the Ban of the Empire. 
1736-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) IV. 216 The elector of 
Saxony. 187a Freeman Gen. Sketch xvL 9 4 (187s) 333 A 
new electorate of Hessen-Cassel was made, whose Elector, 
as it turned out, never had any one to elect. 

Electoral (fle-ktSr&l), a. and sb. [f. prec. + 

-AL.] 

A. adj. 1 . Relating to or composed of elec- 
tors : see Elector i. 

1790 Burks Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 337, I only consider this 
constitution as electoral Om Hallam Const. Hist. (18/6) 
III. xv. 148 Control of the electoral over the representative 
body. 1843 S. # Austin Ranke's Hist . Ref, I. 4x3 Austria 
had friends in the electoral college, ifki Gallknga tr. 
Mariotti s Italy 197 Bozzelli followed up his scheme by an 
electoral law. 183a Gladstone Glean, IV, lxxviii. 130 Ex- 
tension of the electoral franchise* 

2. Holding rank as, or belonging to, a German 
Elector. 


*$75 Fond. Gas. No. 978/3 His Electoral Highness has con- 
voked the States. 1788 H. Walpols Rtmin. ii. 16 George 
the first, while electoral prince, had married his cousin. 
*$34 Macaulay Chatham , Ess, (1854) I. 301 Frederick .. 
had set his heart on the Electoral dominions of his uncle, 
ii 3 . » Elective i. rare. 

1849 Si* J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1850) I. 88 He found the 
Papacy electoral by the Roman poople and clergy. 1866 
C. W. Hoskvns Essays 333 Harold was the favourite of 
the people, and their electoral king. 

+ B. ** Elector (cf. A. a). Obs . 

5 ?*# a8x ^J T * lt Electoral of Saxony. 


lift Ibid. 3893/3 The Electoral gave Orders to march im- 
mediately. 170? Ibid. No, 4358/3 HU.. Majesty haring 
written to the Electoral of Hanover. 
tSleotorft'lity. Obs . rare-K [f, Eubotor + 
•autt.] « Electorate, 


ELECTRIC. 


x6ee tr. Actord oj Vim in Reliq. Wotion. (1685) 334 The 
Electoralities, Principalities, and Estates within the Empire. 

BleotoraUy (flrktdrali). [f. Electoral 4 * 
-ly 2 .] With reference to electors or elections. 

x88x Daily News 19 May 4 France would be in some 
danger of being electorally absorbed into Paris. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 7 July x/i Nothing is electorally more certain. 

Electorate (rte*ktwt). [f. Elector 4* -ate 1 .] 

1. a. The state or dignitv of a German Elector, 
b. The dominions of an Elector. 

1673 Lond. Gas. No. 983/3 Imperialists have now quite 
cleared the Electorate 01 Cologne. 17SS Swift Corr, Wks. 
1841 II. 654 It was a Whiggish action to honour duke 
Scnomberg, who was . . In the service of that electorate. 
18x7 Hallam Const. Hist . (1876) III. xvi. 24* The abdica- 
tionofthe electorate. 2834 Macaulay Chatham, Ess. (1854) 
I. 308 The whole electorate was in the hands of the French. 

2 . The whole body of electors. 

1879 O’Connor Beaccnsfitld 514 The entire urban elec- 
torate of England. 1883 Manch. Exam. 15 May 5/1 The 
arguments . . ore such as will tell upon the new electorate. 

Electo resa, obs. form of Elkctrehb. 
Electorial (i lekt5«*rill). [f. Elector + -ial.] 
* Electoral in its various senses. 

S700 Burkb Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 48 Erect themselves into 
an electorial college. x8m New Monthly Mag, V. 271 Dis- 
entangling themselves at once from their electorial perplexi- 
ties. 18*9 K. Digby B roads t. Hon. 1. 232 The first class of 
the nobility of Venice is of the electorial families. 

Electorship (He ktwjip). [f. Elector + 

-SHIP.] 

1. The state or dignity, or the dominions, of a 
German Elector. 

lbsaAphor. State in I lari. Misc. (Malh.)III. 501 Revoke 
the electorship from the Duke of Bavaria. 1678 Wanley 
Wond. Lit . World v. i. ft 103 The King. .of Bohemia.. is 
proscribed and put out of his Electorship. 1761 tr. Busch- 
ings Syst. Geog. V. 633 Ncumark remained still to the 
electorship. 

2. The state or condition a. of a voter ; b. of a 
member of the (U. S.) Electoral College. 

X870 Daily Ncius 16 Feb., If appearances are any test of 
electorship, there were not a score of voters amongst them. 
187X Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. l xii. 393 Candidate for the 
electorship of the President. 

t Electory, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [as if ad. L. ^ elec- 
tonus, f. elector ; sue Elector.] Capable of being 
filled by election, elective ; « Elective i. 

x66o R. Coke Power Sub f. 204 The free election of all 
Archbishops, .and all other dignities and benefices electory. 

t Ele ctral, a. Obs. [as if a. L. *electralis, 
f. electrum amber.] - Electrical, in various 
senses. 

1673 Grew Anal. Roots 11. ft 36 From the Electral nature 
of divers other Bodies. 1708 In Phil. Trans. XXVI. 73 
Amber directed me to that of a Diamond, from its being 
Electral. 

b. fig. 

a X703 Shknstone Wks. (1764) I. 300 And what electral fire 
Shall solve the frosty gripe, and bia it flow ? 

t Elo ctre. Obs. Alsoeleot&r. [ad.L .electr-um 
(cf. Pr. electro, OF. eleutre), ad, Gr. 1j\(/crpoy am- 
ber, also^seuse 1 : cf. Electron, Electrum. (In 
OE. the L. word was adapted as elehtre.)] 

1. An alloy of gold and silver, bright and precious ; 

also attrib. • 

,138* Wvclif Ezck. I. 4 Electre . . a metal of gold and 
siluer, cleerere than gold. 1583 Jas. I Ess. Poesit (Arb.) 35 
Pale Electre light. Ibid. 76 Electre , a metal, fowre parts 
gold and fift part siluer. a 16*6 Bacon Physiol. Rtm. (1679) 
08 Change Silver Plate or Vessel into the Compound Stuff, 
being a kind of Silver Electre. i6«6 H. More Ant id. Ath . 
111. »x. (171a) 168 The Bell made of Paracelsus’s Electre. 

2. Amber ; also elixir, healing gum (cf. Amber 7 ). 
Also attrib. 

1593 B. Barnes Spir. Sonn, in Farr’s S. P. Elis. I. 41 O 
blessed sweet wounds ! fountains of electre ! 263s Ran- 
dolph Jealous Lov. 111, Sweet gumms that from Elec tar 
trees Distill. 

EleetrM* (fle-ktres). Also; 7-8 eleotoreea. 
See alio Electrics, Electbix. [f. Elector + -ese.] 

1. The wife of a German Elector of the Empire. 

s6x8 B amove It's A pci. D iv. The Electoresse, and Coun- 
tesse Palatine. 2703 Ibid. No. 3896/9 The Electros of 
Bavaria . . is removed . . to Ingolstad. 1798 Edgeworth 
Pract . Educ. (1822) I. 375 The electoress came in with one 
of her daughters. 1870 Curtis Hist. Eng. 41a George I 
was the son of the electros Sophia, granddaughter of 
James 1 . 

2. A female elector ; a woman having a vote. 

2869 Spectator 6 Nov. 1295 The electroses evidently 

think, even more earnestly than the electors, that, etc. 

BXdOtrio (flrktrik), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
electric-us, f. L. ilectr-um, Gr. favtrpov amber ; 
see Electr-um and -ic. The mod.L. word seems 
to have been first used by W. Gilbert in his 
treatise De Magneto, 1600 .] A. adj. 

1. a. Possessing the property (first observed in 
amber) of developing electricity when excited by 
friction or by other means. 

Originally the word had reference only to the property of 
attracting light bodies, even the phenomenon of electrical 
repulsion being a later discovery (Gilbert indeed mentions 
the non-existence of such a phenomenon as an evidence of 
a distinction between magnetism and electricity). 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud, Ep. n. iv. 78 By ESectmk 
bodies, I conceive, .such at conveniently placed unto their 
objects attract all bodies palpable. 
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BLXCTBIOITY, 


ELECTRIC. 

b. Charged with electricity, excited to electrical 
action. Positively or negatively electric : charged 
with positive or negative electricity. 

fl. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, electricity ; 
producing, caused by, or operating by means of, 
electricity. 

Except in the phrases in b, Electrical is now mote usual 
in this sense. In some cases the choice between the two 
adj*- is somewhat arbitrarily restricted by usage : thus we 
usually say 'an electrical machine', but 'an electric bat- 
tery’. 

iom Newton in Rigaud Carr* Set. Men (1841) II. 377 The 
electric virtue of the glass. 175s Franklin Lett . Whs. 1840 
V. 996 From electric fire . . spirits may be kindled. 1803 
Med. 7 ml. IX. a86 The electric power has efficacy suffl- 
cient to cure diseases. 18*0 G. Bird Nat. PkiL Introd. 98 
The effects of chemical affinity and electric action being 
connected. >851 Carpenter Man. Phys . 464 A lady. . who 
was for many months in an electric state so different from 
that of surrounding bodies, that, etc. 

b. Forming phraseological comb, with sbs., as 
in eleotrio arc, the luminous electrified space 
between the points of two electrodes through 
which a powerful electric current is passing; 
eleotrio atmosphere, the space round elec- 
trical bodies within which they manifest their 
special properties ; eleotrio charge, the accumu- 
lation or condensation of electricity in a Leyden 
jar or the like ; eleotrio oirouit, the passage of 
electricity from a body in one electric state to one 
in another through a conductor, also the con- 
ductor; eleotrio conflict (see quot.); eleotrio 
current, the flow of electricity through a con- 
ducting body from the positive to the negative 
pole, or from a high to a low potential ; eleotrio 
density or thiokness, the quantity of electricity 
found at any moment on a given surface ; eleotrio 
discharge, the escape of electricity from a Leyden 
jar or similar apparatus; eleotrio eel » Gym- 
notus ; f eleotrio Are. used by Franklin as - 
electric fluid ; eleotrio fishes, certain fishes that 
can give electric shocks ; eleotrio fluid, Frank- 
lin’s term for a (supposed) subtle, imponderable, 
all -pervading fluid, the cause of electrical pheno- 
mena ; eleotrio force, the force with which elec- 
tricity tends to move matter ; eleotrio ray « Tor- 
pedo; eleotrio residue, a second charge that 
tends to arise in a discharged Leyden jar ; eleo- 
trio resistance, the opposition offered by a body 
to the passage of an electric current through it 
(the reverse of conductivity); eleotrio shock, 
the effect on the animal body of a sudden dis- 
charge from a Leyden jar, etc. ; eleotrio spark, 
the luminous discharge from the conductor of an 
electrical machine to a pointed body presented to 
it ; eleotrio tension, the strain or pressure exerted 
upon a dielectric in the neighbourhood of an elec- 
trified body. 

Also in many names of instruments for develop- 
ing, measuring, illustrating, or applying elec- 
tricity, and of machines, etc. in which electricity 
serves as the motive or controlling power, as in 
electric alarm , annunciator , clock, escapement , 
furnace , fuse, governor , heater , lamp , pendulum, 
piano, railway , regulator, steam-gauge, telegraph, 
telegrapher (sec these sbs.) ; eleotrio balance, 
an instrument for measuring the attractive or re- 
pulsive force of electrified bodies ; eleotrio bat- 
tery (see Battery 10 ) ; eleotrio bridge, an 
arrangementof electrical circuits used for measuring 
the resistance of an element of the circuit ; eleo- 
trio oandle, a form of electric-light apparatus in 
which the carbon pencils are parallel and separated 
by a layer of plaster of Pari# ; eleotrio ohimes, 
three bells suspended on a metal rod, rung by 
electricity ; eleotrio oolumn, a form of the voltaic 
pile ; eleotrio egg, an ellipsoidal glass egg, with 
metallic caps at either end, which, when exhausted 
of air, may by the action of an electrical machine 
be filled with faint violet light ; eleotrio harpoon, 
one in which a bursting charge is exploded by elec- 
tricity; eleotrio helix, a screw-shaped coil of 
copper wire, used in forming an electro-magnet ; 
eleotrio lndio&tor, indicating electro-magnetic 
currents ; eleotrio kite, that devised by Franklin 
to attract electricity from the air ; eleotrio log, 
a ship’s log registering by electricity ; eleotrio 
machine, usu. spec, a machine for developing fric- 
tional electricity; eleotrio regulator, for stopping 
or starting a machine by electro-magnetic circuit ; 
eleotrio signal, a signal conveyed by electric influ- 
ence; eleotrio switoh, a device for interrupting 
or dividing one circuit and transferring It or part 
of it to another circuit, a commutator ; eleotrio 
tlmeball, a large hollow globe dropped at a 
particular time by an eleotrio circuit; eleotrio 


torch a gas-lighter worked by electric action ; 
eleotrio wand, a baton - shaped electrophoius ; 
eleotrio wires, those of the electric telegraph. 

*® 79 . G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 104 A wire bearing an 
electric current seems to be for the time surrounded by an 
‘electric atmosphere. Ibid. 5 The telephone U a device for 
transmitting . . over an "electric circuit . . various kinds of 
sound. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm . 100 "Electric 
clocks may be divided into three classes. tSag J. Padlock 
Do*. Amusem. 13$ A rinc plate . . was Immersed in the 
liquid, and a wire united the extremities of the pile : tho 
effect produced hereby, was termed the "electric conflict 
1S37 Brkwnter Magnet. 307 The influence of "electric cur- 
rents. 1863 Tyndall Heat i. 19 The existence and direction 
of an electric current are shown by its action upon a freely 
suspended magnetic needle, c 1790 Imison Sih. Arts f, 
The "electric fluid with which the conductor is overloaded, 
repels the electric fluid from those parts of the threads, &c. 
which are next to it. 185a Lardner Mu x. Sc. 4 Art HI. 

1 19 The electric fluid U deposited in a latent state In un- 
limited quantity in the earth, the waters, the atmosphere. 
1870 Rolleston Anim. Lift Introd. 1*8 "Electric organs 
of Fishes. 180a Paley Nat. Theol . xix. (1817) 166 Power 
of giving the "electric shock. >839 G. Bird Nat. PkiL 930 
Electricity, .will discharge itseU through his arms, pro- 
ducing an electric shock. s8sa Sir H. Davy Chem. Pht/os. 
105 Wnen two in volume of this gas, and one in volume of 
oxygene, are acted upon by an "electric spark, over mer- 
cury, they inflame. 18^4 Dickens Hard T. it. vi, (C. D. 
ed.) 1 15 The "electric wires, ruled a colossal strip of music- 
paper out of the evening sky. 

3. fig. Chiefly with reference to the swiftness of 
electricity, or to the thrilling effect of the electric 
shock; also in obvious metaphorical uses of the 
phrases in 2 b, 

1793 Coleridge Songs of Pixie* v, The electric flash, that 
from the melting eye Darts the fond question or the soft 
reply. >8x9 L. Hunt Indicator No. 6 We. .feel the electric 
virtue of his [Shakspcre’s] hand. 1830 Sir J. Hekschll 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 1. 11. (1851) 99 The effect on all on board 
might well be conceived to have been electric. 183* Car- 
lyle Sart. Pet. (1858) 175 Wait a little, till the entire 
nation is in an electric state. 1871 Palgrave I.yr. Poem* 133 
A thrill of electric pain Smote through each English breast. 

4. Eleotrio blue: a trade name for a steely- 
blue colour used for textile fabric*. 

5. Comb., as electric-magnetic •"Elkctvlo-maq- 
nktic. 

xSag J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 71 Ascribing to the in- 
fluence of electric magnetic causes the accuracy with which 
he succeeds in all his experiments. 

B. sb. 

1. A substance in which the electric force can be 
excited and accumulated by friction. See A. 1 . 

1846 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 81 Our other discourse of 
Electricks concerncth a gcncrall opinion touching! et and 
Amber. , .m Power Exp. Philos, it. 133 The effluvium* 
of an Electnck ui>on its retreat, pluck up Straws. 1748 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. an Air is an electric per se. 
183a Nat. Phil. II. Electric iii. ft 56, ia (U*ef. Knowl 
Soc.) The essential parts of. .an electrical machine .. arc 
the electric, the rubber, etc. 1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 
51 The term electrics is applied to those substances which, 
when held in the hands ana rubbed, become electric. 

2. Positive ( negative ) electrics : ■■ electro-posi- 
tive (-negative) substances. 

184a Turner Chem. (ed. 7) 130 Negative Electrics— Oxy- 
gen, Sulphur^ Nitrogen . . Positive Electrics — Potassium- 
Sodium, Lithium, etc. 

Eleotrioal (fle-ktrik&l). [f. prec. + -AL.] 

+ 1. = Electric A. 1 a. Obs . 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. 54 Klectricall bodies 
drawc and attract not without rubbing and stirring vp of 
the matter first. 2646 Sir T. Bhownk Pseud. Ep. 86 Bodies 
electrical!, whose emissions arc le**e subtile. 1744 Berkelfy 
Siris ft 943 The phmnomena of electrical bodies, the laws 
and variations of magnetism. 

b. = Electric A. 1 b. 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric Chem. il. (1814) m When a piece 
of scaling wax gains the power of attracting light bodies 
. it is said to be clectricaL 18x3 Bakkwrll Intrmi . 6 eol. 
(1815) 3x3 The smoke and vapour of volcanoes are highly 
electrical, c 1860 Faraday bones Nat. v. 199 It is so elec- 
trical that It will scarcely leave my hand unless to go to the 
other. 

2. (The usual modern sense.) Relating to or con- 
nected with electricity; also, of the nature of 
electricity. Sometimes ttsed in the combinations 
mentioned under Eleotrio A. 2 b, in most of 
which, however, electric is more usual ; exceptions 
are electrical machine, electrical eel. 

*747 Wesley Wks. (1879) 11 . 73 , 1 went, .to see. .the Elec- 
trical experiments. 1747 Franklin Lett. Wks. i8ao V. 183 
Draw off the electrical fire. 1748 Ibid, a 10 A turkey is to 
be killed for our dinner by tne electrical shock. X793 
Smeatom Edystone L. Corn, 14 No damage, except to a 
part of the Electrical Strap. x8oa Bingley Anim . Biog. 
(1813) III. 7 The electrical gymnotus ©reel 1803 Edin. 
Xev. I. 195 The electrical pile. x8ti Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos, ioa Wires for passing the electrical spark. Ibid. 199 
The electrical balance of Coulomb. Ibid. 169 The electrical 
column, formed of zinc, Dutch leaf, and paper. 1818 Mrs. 
Shelley Franhenst. L (18651 4* He constructed a small 
electrical machine. x 8 as Imison Sc. 4 Art I. 463 When 
many of these . . jars are connected together, it is called an 
electrical battery. 183 6 Macgiluvray tr. Humboldts 
Tmv. xv. 296 Electrical eels, .abound in the. .confluents of 
the Orinoco. 1845 Darwin Vcy. Nat . iii. (1870) 63 Is it not 
possible that the mixture of large bodies of fresh and salt 
water may disturb the electrical equilibrium f >851 Car- 
penter Man. Phys. 463 In. .Electrical fishes, the electric 
organs are supplied with nerves of very great size. Mod. 
Are there any electrical books in the library ? 


3 . fig. Ct Elbotrio 3* 

177^ Sheridan Rivals 11. i. The atmosphere becomes 
electrical. 1814 Scott Wav. I. Iv, 59 The electrical shock 
caused by the discovery. 1893 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. ti. 313 The leaves, seem to thrill our fingers with, .the 
flutter of his electrical nerves. 

1 4. Skilled in the science of electricity. Obs. rart. 

, *787 E* Darwin in Phil. Trans. L. 940 The author, hav- 
ing no electrical friend whose sagacity he could confide in. 

BleetrieftUy (flektriklli >, adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 8.] In an electrical manner. 

1. In the manner of, by means of, or in relation 
to electricity. 

i8ta Sir H. Daw Chem. Philos. 307 Points of platina are 
electrically ignited. i8ft| Scokfkrn in Orfs Cin. Sc. 
Chem. eta Glass and flannel have been electrically excited. 
x86i Sir W. Faikbairn Addr. Brit. Assoc., Electrically, 
india-rubber possesses high advantages. 1873 B. Stewart 
Consorts Forte iii. 67 Metallic coatings . . not electrically 
connected. 1883 Daily News 28 Sept. 3/7 The electrically- 
lighted marquee in Carlton-road. 

2. fig. \\ ith suddenness, rapidity, or force as of 
electricity. 

184a Lvtton Zone Hi 35 The orchestra— electrically sensi- 
tive to the imjpression of the audience. t86a Carlyle bredk. 
Gt. V. xv. iii 384 This electrically sudden operation on 
Prag. 2869 Mrs. Wiiitnky Hitherto xviii. 350 Why T she 
demanded electrically, like a thunder-clap. 

t Electrio&lneaa. Obs. - ° [f. as prcc. + 
-NE88.1 The »tate or quality of being electrical. 

1738 Bailey, Electrualness , attracting quality. Hence 
in mod. Diets. 

t Ele otrio#. Obs. [a. F. Hectrice, fern, of 
llecteur Elector. 1 - Elbctrehh i. 

169ft Fond. Gas. No. 1105/3 The Eicctricc of Bavaria . 
has Miscarried, xyxo Ibid.' No. 4749/9 He brought with 
him a letter from the Electric®. 

Eleotrioi&n (tick-, clektri j&n). [f. Electric 
+ -ian.] One who studies, or is versed in, the 
science of electricity; one who works with elec- 
trical instruments. 

17a! Franklin in Phil. Trans. XLVI 1 . xllv. tpi, I have 
not heard that any of your European electricians have been 
able to. .do it. esse 7 ml. Nat. 168, I am no 

electrician. 1869 Pall Mail G. 31 Aug. 4 The electrician 
had gone to Brest to repair a fault in the French cable. 

Eleotrioity (flek*, elcktrrslti). [f. Electric 

+ -1TY.J 

1. In early use, the distinctive property of 
'electric bodies’, like amber, ^lass, etc., i.c., 
their power when excited by friction to attract 
light bodies placed near them ; also, the state of 
excitation produced in such bodies by friction. 
Subsequently the name was given to the cause of 
this phenomenon and of many others which were 
discovered to be of common ongin with it, e.g. the 
electric spark, lightning, the galvanic current, etc. 
Franklin considered electric phenomena to be due 
to a subtle fluid diffused through all bodies, the 
excess of which above its normal quantity con- 
stituted 'positive electricity’, and its deficiency 
below the normal quantity ' negative electricity ’ ; 
but he also used 'electricity* as a name for the 
fluid itself. Others believed 'positive* and 'nega- 
tive* electricity to be two distinct fluids, which 
when combined neutralized each other. The now 
prevailing view is that electricity is ‘a peculiar 
condition either of the molecules of the electrified 
body or of the ether which surrounds them’ 

( Syd . Soc. Lex .) ; but the term ' electric fluid ’ 
survives in popular language, and the names 
' positive * and 1 negative * electricity (also an 
inheritance from Franklin’s theory) are still re- 
tained in scientific use. 

Electricity may he developed by any means that produces 
disturbance of the molecular condition of bodies : by fric- 
tion ( frictional electricity >, by chemical action ( galvanic 
electricity), by heat ( thermal electricity), by magnetism 
(i magnetic electricity). Occasionally electricity and its re- 
lated adj*. are used in a narrower sense with reference to 
the electricity produced by friction, as distinguished from 
galvanism or from magnetic or thermal electricity. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 51 Crystal will calefy 
into electricity; that is, a power to attract strawes or light 
bodies, and convert the needle freely placed. Ibid, jo Saltes 
if gently warmed . . will better discover their Electrici- 
ties. x668 Phil. Trans. III. 850 Observations about the 
Electricity of Bodies. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. H, Such 
powers in nature as magnetism and electricity, 1747 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 105 Restoring the equi- 
librium in the bottle does not at all affect the electricity in 
the man. 1770 Prirstiev in Phtl. Trans. LX. aoo The 
difference of the two electricities. 1704 f. Hutton Philos. 
Light, 4 *r. 233 Electricity, .is distinctly different from both 
light and heat, 180a Med. Jml. IX. *69, 1 began to use 
electricity, by small shocks <834 Mrs. Somerville Count x. 
Phys Sc. xxviii. (1849) 310 Electricity may be called into 
activity by mechanical power, by chemical action, by heat, 
and by magnetic influence. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 373 
Feebler electricities will produce the sheets of summer 
lightning. xStft S. P. Thompson Electr. 4 Maps. 9 Elec- 
tricity may either reside upon the surface of bodies as a 
charge, or flow through their substance as a current. 

b. Preceded by adjs. denoting (a.) the tottree 
or mode of production, as frictional, galvanic, 
induced, magnetic , thermal, vital , voltaic ; (b.) the 
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place of development, ah animal , atmospheric , 
organic ; {c . the quality, as active, constant, free, 
negative, positive . Wt/eous, resinous electricity : 
older synonym* for positive and negative elec- 
tricity, whicn were first observed as resulting from 
the friction of glass and of resinous bodies re- 
spectively. 

1755 Franklin f.et, 14 Mar. Wks. 1883 V. 341 Their nega* 
live electricity [i»] increased. 1799 K. Darwin Phytol. 310 
iTj Two clcctrick fluids diffused together, and strongly at* 
trading each other; one .. vitreous the other resinous, 
electricity, ilu Nat. Phi l. II. Galvan, iv. ft 10. ia (User. 
Knowl. Soc. ) I ne circulation of voltaic electricity produces 
an elevation of temperature. Ibid, Electr. ii. ft 49. 13 The 
body is said to be negatively electrified, or to have negative 
electricity. Ibid. Positively electrified, or to have positive 
electricity. 1890 tr. Humboldt' s Cosmos 111 . 189 Transitions 
of atmospheric electricity to an opposite condition. 

2. M- 

1791 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. no They [ambas- 
sadors] will become true conductors of contagion to every 
country which has had the misfortune to sena them to the 
source of that electricity. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res A 1858) 
17s Wait a little, till the entire nation is in an electric state ; 
till your whole vital Electricity .. is cut into two isolated 
portions of Positive and Negative (of Money and of Hunger). 
1898 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. JmU. II. 34 The electricity of 
human brotherhood. 1864 I^owell Fireside Trav . 73 The 
natural electricity of youth. 

3. The branch of physical science which deals 
with the nature and phenomena of electrical ac- 
tion. 

1734 Dksaoulirrs Course Ex/er. Philos. 4 so Gray has 
found out several new Phenomena In Electricity, 1796 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1790) I. 107 That 
new . . wonderful art of electricity* whicn screens their 
hotets from the thunder. 1885 S. P. Thompson {title) Les. 
sons in Electricity and Magnetism. 

4. Comb., as electricity-laden adi. 

1884 Century Mag. XXVII. 93a The electricity-laden 
raindrops. 

Etootrioise (fie ktrisoi'z), rare . [f. as Dree. + 
-izk.J To charge with electricity, make electric. 
~ Electrify v. 1 , 

x8n Fox Ozone 16 Ozone has been considered . . to be 
produced only when Oxygen is positively clcctricired. 
Electric li ght, ft. gen. Light produced by 
electrical action, b. spec . The same as applied 
to purposes of illumination. It is ordinarily pro- 
duced either by the incandescence of a filament of 
metal or carbon, or by the electric arc formed by 
the passing of electricity between two carbon 
points. Also alt rib., as in electric -light appar- 
atus . 

1843 Meek. Mag. XXXIX. Electric light—Suhstitute 
for Gas [heading of /aragra On). 1849 WalkkR in Circ. Sc. 
(c 1 86$) I. 138/3 We . . saw the electric light outshining all 
the other . . lights. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc, (ed. 6) II. 
xvi. 430 The electric fight was afterwards established at 
Cape Grixnez. 

fig. 1870 Max M Oiler Sc. Reitg. (1873) 3 The electric 
light of Comparative Philology. 

Hence eleotrio-lighted /pi. a., lighted by elec- 
tricity; eleotrio lighting vbl. sb,, illumination by 
the electric light ; also attrib. 

1881 Daily News t Sept, a/4 Beautiful electric-lighted 
clock. 1687 WhitahePs Almanack 14 1 advt., Electric- 
lighting engineers. 

Elec tr fco *logy. rare, [See -logy.] s Sec quot.) 
1746 R. Turner {title) Electncology, or a Discourse upon 
Electricity. 

Ele*ctrioo-me:teorolo*gicftl, a. Relating to 
electrical meteorology, or to electricity and me- 
teorology. 

1787 Rennet in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 389 An electrico- 
meteorological diary. 

+ Eleotri'ferous, a. Obs. [see Electbum and 
■PKROuaJ Bearing or producing amber. 
x6*8 in Blount Glossogr. 17*1 -x8oo In Bailey. 

Eleotrifloation (fle ktrlfikri'Jan). [f. Elec- 
trify v. after L. nouns of action in •fiedtio.'] 

1. The action or process of electrifying ; subjec- 
tion to the electric current. 

1718 Phil . Trans, XLV. 194 An Electrification of five or 
six Hours. 1730 Ibid XLVI. ^83 The Prelate was not 
cured ; and since the Electrification . . had been as he was 
before. 1881 A Macparlanb in Nature XXIV. 165 After 
a few electrifications, .particles collect to form a chain. 

2. The state or condition of a body charged 
with electricity. 

*787 Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 39 The electrification of fogs 
ana rain. iM Gurney Crystallogr. 114 The electrifica- 
tions of the glass and the resin are of opposite kinds. 1881 
Maxwell Electr. 0 Magn. I. 3a It is the . . practice . . to 
call the vitreous electrification positive, and the resinous 
electrification negative. 

Electrified (flektrifrid), ppL a. [f. Elec- 
trify v. + -ed. 1 Charged with electricity by the 
passage of an electric current. 

1751 Watson in Phil. Trane, XLVII. #03 Stream of 
electrified effluvia. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phye, 
Sl. xxviit. (1849) 3x4 Attraction between electrified and un- 
eiectnfted substances. 1881 Maxwell Electr, (ft Mem, L 
33 No force, either of attraction or of repulsion, can be ob- 
served between an electrified body and a body not electrified. 

EtatrUUr (Jlektrifanai). [f. next -kk.] 
He who or that which electrifies or {fig,) startles 
or shocks violently. 


t86o Russell Diary India I. sxo There Is nothing to rouse 
one like the sound of a cannonade : It's a tremendous elec* 
trifier. 

Electrify (fle ktrifri). Tf. Eleotr-io + -(i)fy.] 

1. trans.To charge a body with electricity, or 
pass the electric current through it ; to subject 
(a person) to an electric shock or current. 

1747 Franklin Lett . Wks. 1840 V. 188 We electrify . . a 
book that has a double line of gold round upon the covers. 
1765 Wrslby 7 ml, 36 Dec. (1837) III. 333 Being electrified 
morning and evening, my lameness mended, c 1796 Imison 
.S ch.Arte 1 . 41 The body U said to be electrified, and is 
capable of exhibiting appearances which are ascribed to the 
power of electricity. 1830 Sir J. Hrrschkl Stud. Nat. 
Phil, il vi. (1851) 150 Quicksilver electrified under a con- 
ducting fluid. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. Th . Electr. 
<ft Magn. I. 76 The inside will be resinously electrified. 

2. fig. To startle, rousci excite, as though with 
the shock of electricity. 

175a Chester?. Lett. 385 III. 308 You will not be so 
agreeably electrified . . as you were at Manheim. c 1794 
Burke Addr, Bristol to Lotts tit . <R.), Those heights of 
courage which electrify an army and ensure victory. 1870 
Emerson Soc . (ft Soli/,, Eloq. W Its. (Bohn) III. 37 An audi- 
ence is electrified. 

Elootri^yingC^lc’ktrifoiiiq), vbl. sb. [f. ELEC- 
TRIFY + -ing L] The action or process of charging 
with electricity, or of jiassing the electric current 
through a body. Also allrib . 

* 75 * Watson in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 373 The electrifying 
machine. 1764 Wesley Jml. 13 July, 1 advised electrify- 

‘lle-otrifVing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 
That electrifies. 

s8so J. Scott in Load. Mag. Jan., Vivid, searching, elec- 
trifying language. 1834 Campbell Mrs. Siddons ft. xiii. 
393 A manner so electrifying as to make the poor shopman 
Mart back. 

t Electrine, a. Obs. [ad. L. elect rlnus, or 
Gr. tjkinrpivos : see Elkctrum and -ink.] 

1. Resembling what exists in amber, electric. 

a 1687 H. More in Dtv. Dial. (17x3) 560 They supposed it 
to contain an Electrine Principle in it. 

2. Made of the metal Electrijm. 

1877 Plot Oxfordsh. 31* It was no matter in a Legacy of 
Electrine vessels, how much Silver or Elcctrum was in them. 
+ Ele'Ctrix, Obs . [a. L. electrix, fem. of 

elector.'] = Elkctress 1 . 

1665 Lond. Gas. No. n/i The Emperor and his Mother 
. . are going into Mourning for. .the Electrix of Bavaria. 

t Eleotri'sable, a. Obs. [f. Electrize v. + 
-able.] Capable of being electrized. 

1733 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 305 Electrisable 
bodies . . were sometimes electrised under thick clouds, but 
without . . lightning, or even without rain. 

Eleotnxation (fie ktrizFi'Jcn). [f. Electrize 
v. + -ATiON ; so Fr. Electrisation .] 

1. The process of subjecting (a person or thing) 
to the action of electricity ; the state or condition 
of being subjected to electrical action. 

175a Phil. 'Irons. XLVII. 403 The washing of the boy’s 
feet . . immediately preceded his electrisation. xSxa Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. I. 355 Alumina cannot be decomposed 
by the electrization of mercury. 1871 Nafmkys Prev. <ft 
Curt Pis. in. iii. 677 Persistent electrization has been 
known to cure obstinate cases. x88o Howells Undtsc. 
Country iii. 49 Electrization of persons in the vicinity of a 
point struck by lightning. 

b. Decomposition by electro-chemical action. 
1807 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 38 The process 
of the electrization of ammonia. 

The stirring of the soul mightily, as by 
electnc shock, [after Fr.] 
x8yo Echo 9 Nov., The levie en masse, that electrisation 
of all souls. 

EleotrilO (fle*ktrdiz). Also 8 electeriae. [f. 
Elbctr-ic + -ize ; cf. Fr. Electmer .] 
trans. To charge with electricity ; to subject to 
the action of electricity ; « Electrify. 

1708 Brownino in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 373, I was desirous 
to electrise a Tree. 1747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 187 
We electrize a person twenty or more times running, witn 
a touch of the finger on the wire. X748 Lond. Mag, 355 All 
animal bodies . . being constantly electeriz’d . . by tne earth. 
s8o6 Webster Nat. Phil, 14 1 The prime conductor is 
electrized with the negative. 1869 Mrs. Somerville Molec, 
Sc. I. i. IL 00 A spiral wire electrized by the great battery 
. .at the London Institution. 

Hence Ble'otrised ppl, a. 

17E3 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 307 An electrised 
phialof water. 1757 E. Darwin ibid. L. 353 Electrised down 
of the juncus bombycinu*. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) III. 13 Decanting the water out of an electrized 
into another bottle. 

Electrising (fle-ktreiziq), vbl. sb. [f. Elec- 
trize#. + -ing ij Theaction or process of charging 
with electricity. Also attrib , 

*783 Watson in Phil. Trans. LI II. ad The electrising ha* 
been discontinued. 1809 Henry ibid. XCIX. 433 note, 
Transferring the . . gas . . into the electrizing tube. 
Electro (fle'ktro), sb. and v. Used cofloq. 
at an abbreviation for: a Electro-plate 
Electro-plating vbl. sb.; b. Electrotype sb. 
and v. 

1884 Sala in Daily Tel. 14 Dec., Intrinsically base metal 
might have passed current until the electro wore off. Mod. 
They allowed him to take electro* of all thair woodcuts. 
It would save expense to electro the illustrations* The 
spoons ought to be electro'd afresh. 


Eleotro- (fle-ktro), formally repr. Gr. l)kt*rpo- 
combining form of ijA enrpov, which, after the 
analogy of its derivative Electric, is treated as if 
meaning 'electricity’; first occurring in quasi- 
Greek derivatives like Electrometer, and now 
used without restriction to form combinations 
(chiefly written with hyphen) denoting processes 
carried on by electrical means, or the application 
of electricity to particular departments of art or 
industry, as in electro-blasting, - cautery , - dentistry , 
•engraving, - etching, - horticulture , - lithotrity , 

•otiatriis. Also in tne following : 

Ble otroballl atlo a., relating to the art of 
timing by electricity the flight of projectiles. 
Bl« otro~tolo‘«oopjr [+ -bioscopy, f. Bio- + -scopy, 
after microscopy, etc.], the examination of an animal 
body by means of a galvanic current, to discover 
muscular contractions as evidence of life. Stootro- 
oft’plUftry a., having reference to the influence of 
electricity on capillary tubes under certain condi- 
tions. Slt'otro-ofce'mlo, •ohrmleai adjs., per- 
taining to electricity and chemistiv jointly. Ml8 0 * 
tro-ohrmiatry, the science of the application of 
electricity to chemistry. Blaiotro-ohro’nograph, 
an instrument for electrically recording exact in- 
stants of time. Sleietro-ooft'tisig' vol. sb., the 
process of coating a body over with metal by the 
galvanic battery. Stootro-oo’ppor, iron coated 
with copper by means of the galvanic battery. 
Blretro-dapo'slt v., to deposit (a coating of 
metal, etc.) by means of electricity : hence Btoo- 
tro-depo sit, -deposi tion, the process of de- 
positing by electricity ; Xls otro-dspo sltor, one 
who conducts this process. Sls:ctro-dlftgiio*sl 0 , 
the application of electricity to purposes of medical 
diagnosis. Hle otro-ergo meUr, an instrument 
for measuring the work done by an electric machine. 
Ble otro-fa alon, the fusion of metals by means 
of the electric current. Slrotro-gftlTft'Alo a., 
pertaining to the galvanic form of electricity; 
also, pertaining to electricity as including galvan- 
ism. Btootro-gwneRis [see Genesis], the state 
of tetanoid spasm that supervenes in tne muscles 
highly stimulated by galvanism, when the current 
is withdrawn : so Bl«:otro§r*’nlo a. [see -genic], 
pertaining to electrogenesis. Sl«:otro*fflTd v., 
to gild by means of an electric current : hence 
electro -gi lding vbl. sb., electro- gilt, ppl, adj. 
Ble otro-kina'tlo a. [see Kinetic], having re- 
ference to electricity in motion. Stootro-iiuYg- 
Mtge, kneading the body or a limb with a com- 
bined roller and small galvanic machine. Sl*o- 
tro-zna dieal a., pertaining to the application 
of galvanism to medical purposes. 91« : otro- 
meta Uurgy , the application of electrolysis to 
the deposition of thin coatings from metallic so- 
lutions : hence elcctro-metallu'rgic, - metallu rgical 
[ adjs. Bls otro-znn soulAr a., having reference to 
the mutual influence of the electric current and 
muscular contraction. Stootro-urgatlv* a. f 
pertaining to, or producing, negative electricity. 
Bl«:otro-n«rvoix* a., relating to the affinity be- 
tween electric and nervous action. Birotro* 
o ptics the science of the relations between 
electricity and optics. Blo-otro-patlio logj, the 
science of morbid conditions as they are revealed 
by electrical means. Bls>otro-physio’logy, the 
science of the electrical conditions of the physio- 
logical processes ; the testing by electricity of the 
bodily functions: hence ele 'ctro-physiolo 'gical adj. 
Blrotro-photo'mstsr, an instrument for com- 
paring the intensity of lights by referring them 
to the standard of the electric spark. Ili<otro« 
pol'on [f. Gr. -iroidv, neut. of -voids that makes], 
a name for Bunsen’s carbon battery. Bteotvo- 
po lar a., an epithet applied to the condition of 
a cylindrical conductor when, on being electrified 
by induction, the ends become polar. Bls otro- 
po sltlvo a., pertaining to, or producing, posi- 
tive electricity. BU^otro-pro oeta - electrotyping 
process. Bl8:otxopii*iiotiir# — Galvanofunc- 
ture. BU otro-pjrro znoter • electric Pyro- 
meter. BU’otro-ai'lTtv v. » Electroplate. 
Btaotroflyntlie'tlo a., causing chemical com- 
position by means of the galvanic current: 
nence Ble<otroRjath«*tieftUy adv. Blo-otro- 
teoMnologp, the science of the application of 
electricity to the arts. Bteetro-telegrapfclo a., 
pertaining to HLrotro • telegraph? — electric 
telegraphy. BU‘etro-tMe*apen*tlo», the treat- 
ment of disease by electricity. SfrctePtfervapp 
[ + • therapy , ad. Gr. bepawita healing] ■* electro* 
therapeutics. BUtetro-tRe'rmft&cy [cf. Diatbiik 
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MANcr], and XUctrothermy [as if ad, Gr. 
Bipjda, f. hot], the science of the electricity 
developed by heat. SU'etrotiut [cf. Aquatint], 
a mode of engraving, the design being drawn on 
copper-plate and transferred by means of on elec- 
tric oath. XUotro-vltal a., having reference to 
the connexion of electricity and the vital actions ; 
hence Bstotre-THsllsa. 

t$fp G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 387 Lipmann’s "elcctro- 
capillaiy electrometer. 1807 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 
a Application of the power* of ^electro-chemical analysis. 
* sMs J. Wvldb in Circ. Sc. I. 193/a I>aws of., electro- 
chemical decomposition. 1881 Maxwell Electr. <7 Magn. 

I . 330 The quantities of these ions being Electrochemical I y 

equivalent. i8ao Nat. Philos. II. Elect r. L f a. 1 (User. 
Know!. Soc.) "Electro-Chemistiy ..one of the connecting 
branches between remote divisions of the Philosophy of 
Nature. iM N kwcoms Pop. Astron. 11. ii. 137 The Electro- 
chronograph on which his laps are recorded, c 1865 G. 
Gore in Circ . Sc. I. 939/a "Electro-coating with sine. 185a 
Joubert in JmL Soc . Arts 96 Nov., One Electro-copper 
plate has yielded more than 12,000 impressions. 1884 
Reader 5 Oct. 483/3 For Electro-deposit a large series of 
depositing cells is required. 188a Nature XXV. 360 An 
"electro-deposited coating, c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc, I. 
939/a Coating metal* . . by ^electro-deposition. Ibid. 9 15/a 
Some "electro-depositors use vats . . of wrought iron. 1081 
C. W. Siemens In Nature XX II I. 353 "Electro-fusion of. . 
Iron or platinum. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/. T. 
(1865) 14 Men ofletters . . will not disturb the popular fallacy 
respecting this or that Electro-gilded celebrity. 1871 tr. 
Sc he lien's Specir. Anal. 1 38. 98 Delicate steel parts, .have 
been Electro-gilt. csB 6 a G. Gore in Circ Sc. I. 337/3 
Liquid . . for. .Electro-gilding. x88o in Nature XXI. 457 
The expense of Electro-horticulture depends mainly upon 
the cost of mechanical energy. x88x Maxwki l Electr. 4 
Magn. II. 207 The "Electrokinetic Energy of the system. 
x8S4 Scoffers in Ords Circ. Sc. Chcm. 117 Coveting it 
with a thin layer of gold by the Electrometallurgic pro- 
cess. 4:1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 303/1 "Electro-metal- 
lurgicAl processes require certain temperatures. 1840 Smee 
{title) Elements of "Electro-metallurgy. 1846 Joyce Sc. 
Dialog, ui. Electr. 413 The whole art of electro-metallurgy 
. . consists in making a good selection of solutions. 1879 
Du Moncel Telephone 11 The "electro-musical telephones, 
1870 Holmes Surg. (ed. a) IV. A peculiar pain, which Is 
called Electro -muscular sensibility. 1810 Henry litem, 
them. (x8a6) I. aoa Bodies . . attracted by positively elec- 
trified surfaces, and repelled by negative ones . . may be 
termed . . Electro-negative bodies. x88x Maxwell Electr. 
4 Magn. I. 343 The Anion, or the electronegative com- 
ponent. raves Clinical Med . xxi. 429 The Electro- 

nervous theory received a great accession of probability. 
s88x W. Sfottiswoode in Nature XXV. 118 The . . pro- 
spects of "electro-physiology. 1870 F. Pope Electr. Tel. i. 
(1873) 17 This modification of the Grove battery is some- 
times called the "Electropoion battery. 1850 Daubkny 
Atom. The. vil (cd. a) 205 Chlorine, an electro-negative 
body, takes the place of hydrogen, an Electro-positive 
one. 1883 Chamb. Jml. 1 Dec. 765/1 Tin is . . electro- 
positive to iron, c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 333/a 
Taking copies .. by the Electro -process. 1871 Holmes 
Surg. (ed. a) V. 528 "Electro- puncture is nothing more 
than the application of a galvanic current to the tissues in- 
cluded between two acupuncture needles. 1843 W. Grove 
Contrib. Se. in Corr. Pays. Forces (1874) 273 "Electro- syn- 
thetic absoiption of nitrogen . . Capable of Electro-synthcti- 
cally combining. 1885 Pall Mall G . 18 June 11/a The 
recent developments of practical electricity and "electro- 
technology. 1843 Chamb. Vml. XII. 128 Communications 
may be transmitted with "electro-telegraphic speed, c 1865 

J. Wyldr in Circ. Sc. I. 258/a The voltaic battery in Elec- 
tro-telegraphy. *887 J. Butler {title) Text-book of "Electro- 
Therapeutics, etc. x88x Nature XXIV. 351 A new and 
effective method of treating disease — Electrotherapy. 184a 
J. Sampson {title) "Electro-tint, or the Art of making 
paintings in such a manner that copper Plates and 4 Blocks' 
can be taken from them by Voltaic Electricity. 1843 
Graves Clinical Med. xxi. 439 "Electro -vital or neuro- 
electric currents. 


Electro-biology (nc-ktw,baiip- 16 d 3 i). [f. prcc. 

4- Biology.] 

1 . The branch of electricity which deals with the 
electrical phenomena of living beings ; » electro - 
physiology (see Electro-). 

1849 Smee (title) Elements of Electro-biology. s88s in 
Nature XXIV. 39 [The first number of L' Etectricien con- 
tains] an interesting article on electrobiology. 


2 . The name given about 1845 to a form of 

* animal magnetism ’ or hypnotism, in which un- 
consciousness was induced by causing the patient 
to gaze steadily at a small bnght object 

Originally the object used was a disc of xinc and copper, 
the galvanic action of which was supposed to be concerned 
in producing the result ; hence perhaps the name, which 
however was employed by some writers as a synonym for 

* animal magnetism* in general, with reference to its 
imagined relation to vital electricity. 

iko W. Gregory Anim. Magn. 74 All the phenomena 
of the conscious state in. .electro biology, .can be produced 
. . by the older mesmeric or magnetic methods. 1874 
Carpenter Meat. Phys. u. xiv. (1879) Who styled 
themselves ‘professors of a new art which they termed 
Electro-Biology. 

Hence Steiotrobiolo'gloal a. [see -ical], re- 
lating to electrobiology. Stootrobiologiaft [see 
- 1 ST], a practiser of electrobiology. 

1849 Macaulay /ml it May, I fought a mesmeric and 
electro-biological battle. *«§§ R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 
II. X09 The real combat was ona of spmt against spirit 
.. what would now be called electro - biological. i860 
Jeatfresom Bk r. about Doctors I L 3® ^ Electro-biologists, 
spirit-rappers, and table-tumers. x86e Lyttom Str. Story 
ft . aao this sage anticipated our modem electro-biologists. 


Sltetrod# (rterktrJed). [f. as prec. 4 - -od* (as 
in Amodx), ad. Gr. 6 b 6 t way.] One of the poles 
of a galvanic battery. See Anode and Cathode. 

*•34 Faraday Ret. Electr. (1839) f 66a In place of the 
term pole I propose . . Electrode, and I mean thereby that 
surface .. which bounds the extent of the decompos- 
ing matter in the direction of the electric current. 1630 
Daubeny Atom. The. vil (ed. a) 307 The same wire, if 
made the positive electrode of the galvanic battery, is not 
acted upon by the acid. 1178 Huxley Physiogr. 109 This 
plate forms one of the electrodes or entrances by which 
the electricity reaches the liquid (otherwise called the 
poles), 

EleotrodjnUhmie ^ ktro ( doina;*niik), a. [f. 
Elbctbo- 4- Dynamic ; cf. hydrodynamic .] Per- 
taining to the force excited by one magnetic 
current upon another. Hence XUiotrodynamloal 
a., in same sense. 21# otrodyua mloE, the dyna- 
mics of electricity; the science of the mutual 
infl ucnce of electric currents. 21* otrodynamlim 
[see Dynamism] « electrodynamics. Hloetro- 
dynamometer [see Dynamometer], an instru- 
ment for measuring electrodynamic force. 

1831 Nat. Phil. II. Electro-Magnet xli. 8 aoi. 90 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) An electro-dynamic ring, xttx Sir W. 
Armstrong in Nature No. 619. 451 Electrodynamic ma- 
chine, 1830 Sir J. Herschel Stud. Nat. Phtl. 334 Theory 
. . developed by M. Ampere, under the name of Electro- 
dynamics. 1870 R. Fkrgubon Electr. 171 Electrodynamics 
treats of the mutual attraction* and repulsions of currents 
on currents, and current* on magnets. 1876 Catat. Sci. 
App. S. Kens. 300 Electro-dynamometeq for measuring 
electric current* which are constantly being reversed in 
direction. 

Electrograph (flc^ktrogruf ), [f. Electro- + 
Gr. -7 pd<pox that writes.] 

+ 1 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1640 Spencer Multipt, IVks. of Art by Electr. Pref, 8 
The instrument* themselves [for producing electrotypes] 
should be called ' electrographs \ 

2 . An instrument for registering electrical con- 
ditions ; the automatic record of an electrometer. 

x88x G. M. W 111 1'i'LK in Nature XXIII. 349 This want of 
accordance between the electrograph and magnetograph* 
wa», etc. 

Hence Blsctrogra phic a. 

1868 Lossing Hudson 191 From his study he has electro- 
graphic communication with all parts of the United States. 

Electro graphy (/-, elektrpgrifi). [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -ypeupia writing.] The process of copying 
an engraving on an electro-copper plate. 

1840 Spencer Mutibl. tVhs. of Art by Electr. Pref. 8 
The whole art of applying electricity to the production of 
such works of art should be termed 4 clcctrography’. 

Electrolier (fie ktr£ll*\i). [f. Elected-, with 
ending arbitrarily adopted from chandelier ; cf. 
gaselier .] A cluster of electric lamps. 

x88a Standard 27 Mar. 5 Gigantic gilt-bras* electrolier. 
1884 Health Exnib. Catal. p. Ixii/i One large Metal 
Electrolier. 

Elcotrology (»-, elekbpl^i). [f. Elbctbo- + 
- 1 . 00 Y.] The science of electricity. Hence B1 m- 

trologic, -tool, adjs. 

Electrolysis (flek-, elcktrp-Hsis). [f. Elec- 
tro- 4- Gr. Merit unbinding ; after Analysis.] 

1 . Chemical decomposition by galvanic action. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 730/1 The organ generates 

electricity . . and can effect electrolysis. 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud. Sociol. ix. 334 The great contributions of Faraday - 
magneto-electricity, the quantitative law of electrolysis. 

D. as the name of a branch of science. 

1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 161 Electrolysis is generally 
understood to treat of the changes effected in a substance 
subjected to, but not giving rise to, the current. 

2. Surgery. The breaking up of tumours, also of 
calculi, by electric agency. 

**7 Althaus in Brit . Med. Joum. xi May, Tumours. . 
treated by electrolysis. 187* Sir T. Watson Princ. Med. 
(ed. 5) II. 634 Dr. Hilton Fagge . . [has] treated light cases 
of hydatid disease of the Liver by electrolysis. 

Electrolyte (flektrdloit). [f. Electro- + Gr. 
\vr 6 s loosed, f. Abf tv to loose,] ( A body which 
can be, or is being decomposed by Electrolysis’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1834 Faraday Res. Electr. (1839) f 664 Many bodies are 
decomposed directly by the electric current, . . these I pro- 
pose to call electrolytes. 184a W, Grove Corr. Phys . 
Forces (1874) 143 All liquids capable of being decom- 
posed by the voltaic electrical force, thence called Electro- 
lytes. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr. 4 
Magn. I. 231 The same constituent which in one electrolyte 
becomes an anion, may In another electrolyte become a 
cation. 

Hence 21rctroly*tlo a. [see -ic], pertaining to, 
or capable of, electrolysis. Btootrolj’tlcal a. 
- prec. Stoetroljrtioftlly adv. 9 by means of 
electrolysis. 

1834 Faraday Ret . Electr. (1839) f 664 The term elec- 
trolytica! wilt be understood at once. Muriatic acid 
Is electrolytical, boracic add is not. 184a W. Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) *53 Electrolytic power of water. 
1861 Miller in Circ. Sc. I. 167/9 Decomposition . . by elec- 
trolytic action. 187a Cohen Dls. Throat ao8 The improve- 
ment began with the institution of the electrolytic treat- 
ment. 1843 W. Grove Contrib. Sc. In Corr. Phys. Forces 
(1874) 379 Completion of the circuit and the electrolytical 
action are synchronous. x8y. Chamb. Encycl. *.v. Gal- 
vanism, Gold, .can be deposited elecirolytkally. 


' Elwctrolys* (fle-ktrllaiz', V. [f. prec., after 
| analogy of assa/yu, etc.] trams, a. To decom- 
1 pose by electrical means, b. To break up (a 
1 tumour, calculus) by means of galvanism. 

i8u Faraday Res. Electr. (1839) f 66< Chloride of lead 
. . when electrolysed evolve* the two ion*, chlorine and 
lead. x88x S. P. Thom iron in Prec. Soc. Arts S4 Dec. 454 
Electrolysing water with small platinum points. 

Hence Xle otrolyiable a. [see -able], capable 
of being electrolyzed. Btootroljaa'tloa [see 
-ation], the process of electrolyzing. Wle o- 
trolytsed ///. a., decomposed by galvanic ac- 
tion. 

1834 Faraday Res. Electr. | 664 For electro-chemically 
decomposed I shall often use the term electrolyzed. 1876 
Duhring Die. Skin 95 Electrolysation is of value in trie 
treatment of .. tumors. t 88 i Atkenmum 1 9 Nov. 635/1 
The electrolysed liquid is sulphuric acid. 
Electro-magnet (/lc:ktw,ime gnot). [f. Elec- 
ted- 4- Magnet.] A piece of soft iron surrounded 
by & coil of wire, through which a current of 
electricity may be passed, rendering the iron tem- 
porarily magnetic. 

183*/ (mer. Jml. Sci. XX. 3ot Account of a large Electro 
magnet. 183a W. Sturgeon in Phtl. Mag. XL 194 On 
Electro-magnets, c 1865 J. Wvi me in Cin. Sc. I. exo/a A 
horne-shoc electro- magnet. 1879 G. Prkmcott Sp. Telephone 
Introd. a 'Hie first simple electro-magnet was made by 
Sturgeon [of Manchester]. 

Hence Sls-otro-magns tio, -mafartloal adjs., 
pertaining to electro-magnetism. Bla otro-xnag- 
as'tloally adv. t by means of electro-magnetism. 
Bla otro-nukffnrtios, the science of electro-mag- 
netism. Bls otro-ma gnstlsm, the phenomena 
of the production of magnetism by the electric 
current ; also, the influence of a magnet on the 
electric current. 

1893 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. ia6Theclactro-magnetic 
influence always increased with the number of the plates. 
1S79 CS; Prebcott Sp. Telephone Introd. 9 An electro- 
magnetic telegraph. x8ar J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 
126 Electro-magnetical effects. 1881 Sir W. Thomson in 
Nature XXIV. 4x5 To transmit electro* magnetically 
the work of wateriaTls. x8a8 F. Watkinb (title) Popular 
Sketches of Electro- Magnetism. 1830 Sir J. Hkrschri. 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 94 Oersted's great discovery of electro- 
magnetism. 1879 G. Prkbcott Sp. Telephone 5 Repro- 
ducing tones by clcctro-magnetlsm. 

Elactromattr (fick-, elektrp-mftw). [f. 
Electro- 4* Mktek .1 An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the quality and quantity of electricity in an 
electrified body. 

1749 Gent l . Mag. 352 A true and exact electrometer. 
X76S Lank in Phil. Trans. LVII. 451 An instrument which 
1 have contrived for this purpose may not improperly 
be called an electrometer. 1787 A. Young in Glasg. Iveekfv 
Her. (1883) 7 July 3/7 An electrometer— a small, fine pitn 
ball. x8xt Sia H. Daw Chem. Philos. 128 The electro- 
meter. .consists of two gold leaves attached to a metal-plate. 
z88x Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. I. 300. 

Hence Hla ctroma tric, -leal, adjs., pertaining 
to electrometry. Slaotro'inatrjr, the measure- 
ment of electricity by the electrometer. 
Electromotion (/le!ktrp,mJ«*Jan). [f. Elec- 
tro- 4- Motion.] The motion of a galvanic cur- 
rent. Also, in recent use, mechanical motion 
produced by electrical means. 

1803 Edin. Rev. 111. 195 The ingenious hypothesis of Volta 
concerning electro-motion. 1806 Daw in Phil. Trans, 
XCVII. 46 There is no exhibition, .of electromotion. 
Electromotive (flc ktr<?,m< 5 u*tiv), a. and sb, 
[f. as prcc. 4- Motive a .] 

A. adj. Pertaining to electromotion. Electro - 
motive force : originally, the force exhibited In 
the voltaic battery ; in mod, use, the difference of 
potential which is the cause of electric cur- 
rents. 

x8o6 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 46 Permanent electro- 
motive power. x8xo Henry Elem. Chem. (i8a6) I. 187 
Zinc and copper plates . by their electromotive power. 
1833 N. Aknott Physiis 11. (1865) 634 The electrical 
excitement, called also the electromotive force, produced 
in voltaic arrangement*. 1878 Fostem Phys. 1. if. | a. 49 
The electromotive force of the sciatic nerve of a frog. 188s 
M inchin Unipl. Kinemat. 930 The sum of the sudden 
changes of potential, Ai + A*.. is called the Electromotive 
Force between A and B. 

B. sb. [after locomotive .] A locomotive engine 
of which the motive power is electricity. 

1887 Engineer 39 July 95 The electro-motive consist* of 
an angle iron frame supporting three platform*. 

BUetromotor (/le ktr<?,ntf » tai) f sb. (adj.) [f. 

Electro- 4- Motor.] 

A. sb. Originally, a metal serving as a voltaic 
clement. In mod. use, a machine for applying 
electricity as a motive power. B. at t rib. or adj. 
» Electromotive, as in electromotor force . 

1807 Faraday Chem. Manip. xxlii. 570 Plate or sheet 
zinc 1* a powerful electromotor. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. 
Telephone 960 During thl* year (1855).. Henry M. Paine 
was then trying to construct a successful electromotor. 
1881 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. I. 459 No current will 
flow through the electromotor. 

II EUetron (fle-ktr<*n). [a. Gr. ^Xntrpov : see 
Elkotbum.] - Elbctbum 1. 
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tljl Grots Green h. xcviil XII. 659 Precious metals 
(gold, silver, and electron), 1877 W. Jones Finger- ring L. 
459 Mediaeval ring . . formed of electron, or gold much al- 
loyed with silver. 

EL ectronom# (ncktnmJum). [f. Electbo ; 
cf. metronome .1 *= Electrometer. 
Electropathy (f-» elcktrp'pi^i). [f. Electro-, 
in imitation of homoeopathy ; cf hydropathy .1 The 
treatment of disease by electrical remedies. Hence 
Slectropa-thlo a., pertaining to electropathy. 
x88s Society n Nov. 14/1 Electropat hie socks. 

Electrophore. Anglicized form of next, 
which is more freq. used. 

177ft Ingemhousz in Phil. Tran*. LXV1II. 1045, I will 
now explain the nature of an electrophore. s86o All V. 
Round No. 69. 451 The ball is repulsed . .according to the 
size of the electrophore or the lightness of the ball. 

Eleotrophonui (*lek~, clektrp-fftrtfe). [mod. 

I.at. f. Electro- + Gr. -tfxipo* that bears or pro- 
duces, Cf. It. elettroforo, Fr, Electrophore, and 
prec.] A simple instrument, invented by Volta, 
for generating statical electricity by induction. 

1778 Ingknhouhz Oh Electrophorus in Phil. Trans, 
LXVIII. 1037 To explain how U r the electrophorut per - 
pet u us may be accounted for on the. .theory of Dr. Frank- 
lin. 178a tr. Volta *bid, LX 1 1. App. vil ; My electrophorus 
. . is a machine well known to electricians. 1880 Gentl. 
Mag. Dec. 751 A cat's skin, .is an admirable rubber for an 
electrophorus. 

Electro-plate (flc ktripldt), v. [f. Electro- 
+ Plate.] trans. To coat with silver by elec- 
trolysis. Hence, Ele'otro-pla’ter, one who 
electroplates. Ble*otro-pla ting vbl. sb. 

ling. Meek. 25 Feb. 590/1, I electro-plated many 
articles, c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 215/1 The kind 
chiefly in une by electro-platers, is the German or Li«5gc 
Zinc. 1865 Rentier 23 Sept. 351/1 Elkington founded the 
first establishment in this country, for carrying out the 

r roccsscs of electro-plating. 1879 Cos self s Techn . Ed hi. 
.03 The electro-plating process began at Birmingham. 

£l«ctro-plat« (rtcktropU't), sb. [r. prcc. vb.] 
The ware produced by electro-plating. 

1866 J. Martinkau Ess. I 30 Our breakfast-table displays 
our electro-plate. 1068 Hm.ua Lee B. Godfrey xxviii, 149 
This is an age of stucco and electroplate. 

Electro-peychology . [f. Electro- + Psy- 
chology.] A proposed name for ‘animal mag- 
netism * or ‘ electro-biology*. 

1850 W. Gregory A Him. Mapt. 73 Electro-psychology 
and other similar names in which . . the theory that elec- 
tricity is identical with the vital force is kept in view. 

El&otrosoope (flektroskJup). [f. Electro- 
+ Gr. -attbwos looker.] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the presence of electricity, and its quality 
if present. Hence Bleotroaoopio a. [see -ic], 
measured by the electroscope. 

ift«4 Meek. Mag. No, 66. 150 The aerial electroscope is 
an instrument lor determining the electric state o f the 
atmosphere. 1870 R. Ferguson Elect r . 53 A gold leaf 
electroscope. 1881 Maxwell Elect r. ft Magn, L 300 In- 
struments by means of which the existence of electric 
charges . . may be indicated, but which are not capable of 
affording numerical measures, are called Electroscopes. 
184a 1’ urner Ckem. (ed. 7) 85 Several simple elcctroscopic 
methods. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 385 The electro- 
scope delicacy of the telephone. 

Electrostatic (He ktro,stce*tik), a. [f. Elec- 
Tito- + Static ; cf. hydrostatic .] Pertaining to 
statical electricity. Hence Ble>otro*ta'tioal a., 
of same meaning. Xlrotrost&tleally adv . 
Bleetroatatloa, the science dealing with statical 
electricity. 

1867 Sir W. Thomson in Athenmum No. 2084. 438 Self- 
acting electro-static accumulator. 1889 Athenaeum 3 Jan. 
•1/3 The action of the air felt in front of an electrostatic 
machine in action, 188s Minch in Unipl. Kinemat. 348 
An clcctrostatical distribution. 1881 Maxwell Electr. 
Cf Magn. 1. 453 The . . electromotive force of an electro- 
motor may be measured . . electrostatically by meAns of 
the electrometer. 188$ Watson & Burbury Math. Th. 
Electr.^ ft Magn . I. 308 The . , two-fluid theory of elec- 
tricity in its application to Electrostatics. 

il Eleotrotonus (rick-, elcktrp-tifafls). [mod. 
Lat., f. Electro- + Gr. t6v os tension : see Tone.] 
The modified condition of a motor nerve under 
the influence of a constant galvanic current. Also 
in anglicized form Ble'otrotone. 

i860 New Syd. Sac. Yr. Bk. 53, Title, Contributions to 
the Physiology of Electrotone. Foster Phyt, 1. ii. 

3. 59 The nerve, both between and beyond the electrodes, 
is . . in a peculiar condition known as 4 electrotonus \ 

So Blft'otroto’&io a . [see -icl, relating to or 
characterized by electrotonus ; also (in Faraday*s 
use), the epithet of the peculiar electrical state 
characteristic of a secondary circuit in the electro- 
magnetic field. Bleotrotonioity [see -jty], the 
condition produced by electrotoniring. KL#o~ 
trotonise v. [see -izk], to produce electrotouu*. 
Mleetvo’toniBiag vbl. sb. 

183a Faraday Res. Electr. $ 60, I .. have ventured to 
designate it as the Electro-tonic state. 1873 A. Flint 
Nerv. Syst. tit. 116 The electrotonic condition. 188s Max- 
W « Ma **‘ 1L *74 The Electrotonic State. 

^Bleotrotyp# (fle ktwtaip). [f. Electro- + 

1. A model or copy of a thing formed by the 


80 

dejxMiition of copper on a mould by galvanic 
action : also altrib. 

1840 Athenaeum 11 Apr., 334 We have received from Mr. 
Barclay what he calls an electrotype seal. 1897 Whewell 
Hist. Induct, Sc. (ed. 3) III. 537 The Electrotype Process 
is now one of the great powers which manufacturing art 
employs. 1880 Print. Trades Jrnl. xxx. 13 Stock of elec- 
trotype cuts. 

2. The process of electrotyping. 

>840 Meek. Mag . 15 Aug. XX Ail I. 334 (heading of para- 
graph) The Electrotype in America. 184a Proc. Amer . 
Phil. Soc . II. 198 Treatise on the Electrotype, ifttt Sir 
W. Harris Electr. 190 The useful arts .. namely, electro* 
metallur gy, elec trotype, etc. 

Elextrotype, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
copy in electrotype. Also Jig. 

1647 Lady G. Fullerton Grant ley M. I. viii. 373 We are 
only electrotyped. 1898 O. W. Holmks Ant. Break/. T. 
xi. 105 Electrotyped . . in the medallions that hang round 
the walls of your memory's chamber. 

I fence Hleotrotyper [see -kb], Sle*otroty plat 
[see -ist]. Mlectrotyping vbl. sb. 

i»7o Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 4 Engravers and electrotypers. 
1884 Ibid. 7 May 8/a The firm arc type-founders, sterco- 


Electram (/le ktr£m /. ' [a. L. electrum , ad. 
Gr. HhtKTpov, in same senses. See also Electbe.] 

+ 1. Amber. Obs. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. exxi. (1495) 683 Of the 
pyne appyll tree cometh droppyng and woosynge whychc 
,s made narde. .and soo tornytn in to a precyous stone that 
hyghte Electrum. 1601 Metamorph. Tobacco (Collier) 17 
Erldanus his pearl'd Electrum gaue. 1794 Sullivan Vieto 
Nat. II. 58 Tnesc fishes . . are unablo to attract, or to repel 
the lightest substances, which even the electrum can affect, 
t D. fig. of tears. Obs . 

1591 Grkknk Mahietis Dreamt v. 4 It was her masters 
death That drew electrum from her weeping eyes. 

2. a. An alloy of silver and gold (of pale yellow 
colour) in use among the ancients; =» Electee i. 
Also attrib. b. Min. Native argentiferous gold 
containing from ao to 50 per cent of silver. 


[ectrum L a metall naturally mixt of one portion of golde 
& an other of siluer. s6a6 Bacon Sylva §798 The Ancient 
Electrum had in it a fifth of Silver to the Gold. 1674 Earl 
Sanpwicii tr. Barba's Art Metals (1740) 7a Electrum .. 
which is a natural mixture of Gold and Silver. 1868 Dana 
Min. (1880) 5 A mass of electrum. .consisting of large crys- 
tals, containing asp.c. of silver. 1876 Humphreys Coin 
Coll. Man. xvi. 186 The coins of Lydia were frequently 
of electrum. 

3. An alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel. 

1879 Ure Did . Arts 11. 25a A base metal in modem use 
has received the name of electrum. It is an alloy of copper, 
zinc, and tin, with sometimes nickel. 

t SlectuaTioua, a. Obs . rare . In 6 eleo- 
tuarius. [f. Electuary t -ous.l Of the nature 
of an electuary ; wholesome, beneficial. 

196a Bulleyn Bk. Compounds 17 b, This oile is electuarius 
to the teoth. 

XSleotn&ry (fle*kti*y&ri). Forms: 6 electuary©, 
-ie, (Sc. eleotuar), 8 eleotary, 4 - eleotuary. See 
also Lectuary. fad. late L. electudrium , electa- 
rium ( 5 th c.), perh. a corrupt derivative of the 
synonymous Gr. iK\euer6v t f. kteXeixeiv to lick out.] 
1. A medicinal conserve or paste, consisting of 
a powder or other ingredient mixed with honey, 
preserve, or syrup of some kind. 

1908 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxxv. (1495) 350 The 
Etyk is holpc . . by an electuary that bight Electuariura 
patris. 1517 Andrew tr. Brunewyke's Distyll. Waters A j, 
With waters dy(styl]lyd f all maner of . . electuaryes be 
myxeed. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. (1873) 145 Spkis..for to 
mak exqutsit electuars. *696 Featly Claris Myst. xil, 148 


) llf. 37a Make them an electuary with honey 
1893 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxvi. (1856) 326 
idsaur-kraut, pounded with molasses into a 


1791 Boswell 

1 .... 


lcctary. 

Johnson (1816) 1 
and treacle. 18 
Raw potato and 
damnable electuary. 

!>• fig- 

1516 Pttgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 85 Electuaryes to pre- 
sent them from spirytuall diseases. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt, il (1851) 139 Some eyc-brightning electuary of know- 
ledge, and foresight 187* Emerson Sov. Ethics Wks. 
(Bonn) III. 385 Innocence is a wonderful electuary for 
purging the eyes. 

II 2 . ? Confused with clectar, Electric i and a. 

1936 Bbllkndrn CVw*. Scot. (z8st) 1 . In trod. 53 Ane maner 
of electuar , . hewit like gold, and sa attractive of nature, 
that tt drawis stra. 1638 Penkkthmam ArtacK D, This 
weight serveth to weigh . . Gold, Silver. Pearles, and other 
precious things, as Electuaries and Amber. 

I) Blftdone (elfdji-ni*). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
a kind of polypus.] A cephalopod of the tribe 
Octopoda. 

S839-8 Todd Cycl. Anat. L 538/a In the .. Eledone the 
suckers arc soft and unarmed. 1894 Woodward Mollusc a 
(1856) 35 The eledone makes twenty respirations per minute, 
when resting quietly in a basin of water. 1878 Bell tr. 
Geosnbauers Comp. A not. 327 The modified tad of the arm 
in Eledone and Octopus. 

t84*#mo mtt. Se. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 7 
elymoainar. [ad. mcd.L. eleEmosyn&rms : see 


next. Cf. OF. eUmosinaire, which may be the 
immediate source.] «* Almoner. 

a 1639 Sfottiswood Mist. Ch. ScotL l (1877) at Akntn, 
commonly held to be Charles the Great his Master, was 
made his Eleemosynar. 1663 Spaldino Troub. Chas. J 
(1839) 16 The bishop of Murray was made lord Elymosinar. 
1884 C. Rogers Soc. Life Scott. I. il 53 Other officials were 
the carver, the cupbearer, the eleemosynar. 

Eleemosynary (e:lf,i,mfrsm&ri), a. and sb. 
Also 7-8 elemo-, eleemo-, -sin-, -an-, -sunary. 
[ad. med.L. eleemosynarius, f. eleemosyna : see 
Alms.] A. adj . 

1. Of or pertaining to alms or almsgiving ; 
charitable. Eleemosynary House , Corporation, 
one established for the distribution of alms, etc. 

c 1830 Risdon Surv. Dei>on 6 393 (1810) 303 These her 
clccmosinary acts . . are almost vanished. >895 Kknnett 
Par. Antiq. ix.659 The Elemosinary House or Hospital for 
the maintenance of two Capeltanes. 1700 in Lond. Gan, 
No. 38x2/1 Divers Persons to whom Elccmosinary Protec- 
tions were granted. 18*7 Hallam Const , Hist. (1876) I. ii. 
80 The blind eleemosynary spirit inculcated by the Romish 
church is notoriously the cause . . of beggary. 1869 H. 
Staunton Grt. Schools Eng. } Dulwich 502 Three (portions) 
are assigned to the Educational and one to the Eleemo- 
synary branch. 

2. Dependent on or supported by alms. 

’*54 . G. Goddard in Burton Diary (1828) I. Introd. 65 
If we be a mere clemosynary Parliament we are bound to 
do his drudgery, 1667 H. More Div. Dial. ill. xxxii. 
(i?iq> 364 Is not the whole World the Alms-house of God- 
Almighty . . [ini which he had a right . . to place us his 
eleemosynary Creatures? 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevsdo's 
Com. Whs. (1709) 353 There is a sort of Spunging, clemosi- 
nary Travellers, i860 Hawthorne Mark. Faun ( 1 879) 1. vi, 
6a Threw forth, .food, for the flock of eleemosynary doves. 

8 . Of the nature of alms ; given or done as an 
act of charity ; gratuitous. 

a s6ao Jrr. Dyke Set. Serm. (1640) 348 God will not have 
the Mimstcry of the Word eleemosynary, to be matter of 
meere almcs. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) 46 An eleemo- 
synary supply of shoes. 1849 C. BrontK Shirtev II. v. 121 
Eleemosynary relief never yet tranquillized the working 
classes. 1890 I. Taylor Logic in Theot. 246 We have 
nothing, .to do. .with eleemosynary, .education. 

b. Law. Given in ‘ free alms \ See Almoione. 

1671 F. Philipps Reg. Necess . 440 Baronies .. given in 
Frank Aimoigne and as Elemosinary. 

fB. Sb. Obs. 

1. One who lives upon alms ; a beggar. Also fig. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 141 Those professed 

Eleemosynaries . . direct . . tneir petitions on a few and se- 
lected persons. 1669 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xviii. 112 That 
the cause should be an Elcemosynaiy for its subsistence to 
its effect. 1673 H. Stuure Yind , Dutch War To Rdr. 3 
The Parliamentarians were their Eleemosynaries. 

2. =* Almonjsk. rare. 

1696 Blount Glossoer., Eleemosynary , an almoner, or one 
that gives alms. 1678 in Phillips. t8io9 Bawdwen Domes- 
day Bk. 458 Robert the Priest had one carucate of land of 
the King s Eleemosinary. 

3 . = Almonry [ad. mcd.L. eleemosyndrium] . 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 43/1 (lnj the Almonry, or 

Elccmosinary . . [are] 4 Yeomen. 177J in Ash. 

Hence ■leemo'eyauilyoift'., m an eleemosynary 
manner ; charitably, by way of charity. 

+ EleemO'Synattt, v. Obs.- a JT. L. eleemo- 
syna, Gr. iktTj/soovvT) + -ate.] intr. To give alms. 

1 696 in Blount Glossogr. *775 in Ash. 

t EleemO'RVlXOTlR, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 
elemosinus. [1. as prec. + -ous.] Compassionate, 
merciful. 


11590 Burel 2nd Pass. Pitgrimer Poems (1596) P ija, 
Ane pepill . . na ways Elimosinus. 

il Bleeson (eh'if-spn). nonce-wd. [A use of Gr. 
Mt)aov * have mercy I *1 « Kyrik Eleison 

i8as W. L. Bowles in Blackw . Mag. XII. 72, I hear far 
off Faint eleesons swell 

Ble*gal, bad form of Illegal. 

1647 16 Quaeres to Prmlates Ded. a These Qiueres will 
proove fatall to your . . elegall Ecclesiasticall lunsdictions. 

Slftgftno# (e’lf'gins). [a. Fr. iligance, Ad. L. 
ehgdntia, f. elegant -em : see Elegant.] The 
quality or state of being elegant. 

1. Refined grace of form and movement, taste- 
fulness of adornment, refined luxury, etc. See 
Elegant i, a, 3. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I* Introd. 7 The. .elegance 
discoverable in their outward appearance. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg, 11. 140 With untutored elegance she dressed, stax 
Craig Ltd. Drawing iv. 234 Elegance, I take to signify 
that intricate combination and contrast of lines in the form 
of a figure which constitute an essential part of beauty. 
s 00 o Mrs. Forrester Roy 4 Viola 1 . 1 Nowhere else in the 
world could you see such a display of luxury and elegance. 

2. Of spoken or written compositions, literary 
style, eta : Tasteful correctness, harmonious sim- 
plicity, in the choice and arrangement of words. 
See Elegant 4. 

c x$so Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) G. vj, In eligance 
of meter and spceche. 1*89 Nashe Prif. Greene's Menaph. 
(ArbO to Sir Thomas Eliots elegance did setter it selfe from 
all equates. >6s6 Pasquil 4 Rath. iv. 370, 1 . . Detest thy 
purest elegance of speech. 1791 Johnson Rambl . No, 157 
p i7 Nothing to say of elegance., equal to my wishes. 1814 
Landor /mag. Conv. xxvfl, Wks. 1846 1 . 165 Elegance, by 
which I always mean precision and co r rectne ss . xHn Hins- 
dale Garfield ft Edmc. it. 403 The elegance of her trans- 
lations. 
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8. a. Of scientific processes, demonstrations, in- 
ventions, etc.: ‘Neatness’, ingenious simplicity, 
convenience, and effectiveness ^ so of a prescription, 
etc. See Elio ant 5. b. Roman Law: transl. L. 
elegantia juris : see quot. 1864. 

* 7 S® P • Browne Jamaica 985, 1 doubt not but they might 
be used, with as much elegance, in emulsion*. sSia Wood* 
housk As Iron. xt. 84 This formula, undoubtedly of great 
elegance, probably was not derived by a direct mathema* 
tical process. 1804 Maink Anc, Law Iv. (1876) 79 To this 
sense of simplicity and harmony, .significantly termed ' ele- 
gance . .the Roman jurisconsults, .surrendered themselves. 

4 . f a. Correctness of taste : cf, Elkoamt 6. Ohs. 

td6o Siwmlky Hitt. Philos. (1701) 116/1 ifilian argued the 
Elegance of the Person, in choosing such things as were fair, 
b. Of manners, etc. ; Refined propriety. 

1816 Miss Austrn Emma 1. xvi. 114 With all the gentle- 
ness of his address, true elegance was sometimes wanting. 
6. concr. Something which is elegant ; a par- 
ticular instance or kind of elegance. 

1676 Evelyn Diary (18*7) II. 417 A nice contriver of all 
elegances. 1779 Johnson L. P.. Pop* Wks. IV. 06 He has 
left in his Homer a treasure of poetical elegance* to pos- 
terity. 1804-9 Landor I mag. Ctmv. (1846) 88 What your 
father and grandfather used as an elegance in conversation 
Is now abandoned to the poputace. 1837 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm . (ed. 3) I. xxvi. 300 The measure of this world's 
elegances. 1863 Emerson Thortau Wks. (Bohn; III. 337 
He had many elegances of his own. 

Elennoy (e‘l/gansi). [ad, L. elegantia : see 
-ancy .1 *. Elegance in its various senses. 

1 . ** Elegance i. ran in rood. use. 

* 55 * Hulokt, Elegancy®, elegantia. i6sa Peacham 
Compl, Gent. xii. (1634) 107 Most of them venerable for their 
antiquitie and elegancy. 1674 Grew Anal. Plants 1. « 15 
31 Two general advantage* to the leaves, Elegancy and 
Security. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) *. a *8 An 
elegancy ran through . . persons as well as furniture. 1768 
A. Calcott Deluge 407 Neither do the fossil reliquiae . .yield 
in elegancy.. to the medalic insignature*. 1838 Emerson 
Milton Wks. (Bohn)lII. 301 He threw himself, the flower 
of elegancy, on the side of the reeking conventicle, 
b. humorously , in a form of address or title. 

1814 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 435 Your Elegancy will be 
looking for some news. 

f 2 . Of language and style ; = Elegance 2. Ohs . 
*SJ* Elyot Gov. (1834; 38 The elegancy of poets. 1571 
J. Jones Bathes of Bath 1. ib, Tullie chcefe of all latyne 
elegancy. 1665 Evelyn Mem. (18*7) 111. 162 Some judg- 
ment might be made concerning the elegancy of the style. 
1748 CmtSTERK. Lett. I, cv. 288 'flie purity, and the elegancy 
of his language. 

3 . concn Something which is elegant ; an in- 
stance or a kind of elegance ; *■ Elegance 5. 

*587 Golding De Momay xxxiv. 547 They count Greek 
phrases for an elegancie. 1673 Dkyden Marr . A la Mode 
»v. ii. 305 Instruct your wife's woman in these elegancies. 
1746-7 Hbrvky Medit. 4 Contempt. (1818) 157 Art never 
attempts to equal their incomparable elegancies. 1893 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. xxil (1865) 170 Palates not uninstructed in 
dietetical elegancies. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 41 We must 
. . have this or that elegancy . . according to our condition 
of life. 

Elegant (e-lfgint), a. Forms: 5 ilejant, 6 
eligant, -aunt, elygant, 6- elegant, [a. F. 
ilfaant , ad. L. elegdnt-em, usually regarded as pr. 
pple. of *elegare (f. +eleg-us adj.), related to eligfre 
to select. 


The etymological sense is thus * choosing carefully or skil- 
fully.' In early Lat. elegans was a term of reproach, 4 dainty, 
fastidious, foppish*, but in classical times it expressed the 
notions of renned luxury, graceful propriety, which arc re- 
produced in the mod. Eng. use.] 

1 . Tastefully ornate in attire; sometimes in un- 
favourable sense : Dainty, foppish. 

c 148$ Digby Myst. (1882) in. $05 , 1 woll. or even, be shavyn, 
for to seme jyng . . that makyt me Ile^ant and lusty in 
lykyng. 1509 Barclay Ship of Fooles (1570) 113 It is. .not 
for man to be so elegant, To such toyes wanton women may 
encline. 155s Hulort, Elegant person, philocalus. x6ax 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. ui. vii, A woman if she see her 
neighbour more neat or elegant . . U enraged. xSox Mar. 
Edgeworth Good Fr. Gov. (183a) 194 She w the elegantest 
dresser About town. x88a tr. Challamet Hist. Fashion 
in France i, An elegant town lady would . . adorn herself 
with a mantle that half covered her. 

2 . Characterized by refined grace of form (usu- 
ally as the result of art or culture) ; tastefully 
ornamental Of physical movements: Graceful, 
free from awkwardness. 


W. Burton Itin. Anton. 117 The Sixth Legion, .left 
behind them here a remembrance . . yet to be seen, in large 
and elegant Characters. x68a Ray Corr. (1848) 138 The 
Polypodium plumosum is an elegant plant. 176a Goldsm. 
Cit. W. xlv. (1837) 53 Nothing is truly elegant but what 
unites use with beauty. 1774 T 7 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1840) II. 973 A most splendid and elegant manuscript on 
vellum. t8oo Roland Fencing 1 27 The passing of the sword 
to the left side. .has. .a more, .elegant appearance. 

t b. Of stature : in t6th c. with sense * tall 




Douglas /Boris vn. xiv. loTumus. .Enarmit walk!* 


i Eligant 

savd grapes. 

8. Of modes of life, dwellings and their appoint- 
ments, etc. : Characterized by refined luxuiy. 

at*, Petty Pol. Arith. ii. (1691) 38 Beautifying the 
Country . . by elegant Dyet, Apparel, Furniture. x8o6 Gazet- 
teer Seed. 141 Dumfries-shire contains many elegant seats. 
*8s« Dr Quincry Confess. (186a) 137 What he considered a 
Vol. HI. 


really elegant dinner. 1835 Sia J. Roas A'.- West Pass. v. 
66 An elegant repast of venison. 1899 W. Collins Q. of 
Hearts (1873) 9 He felt languid pulses In elegant bedrooms. 
4 . Of composition, literary style, etc. ; also of 
words or phrases: Characterized by grace and 
refinement; 1 pleasing by minuter beauties’ (J.\ 
Formerly used somewhat vaguely as a term of praise for 
Itteranr style ; from 18th c. it has tended more and more to 
exclude any notion of intensity or grandeur, and, when 
applied to compositions in which these qualities might be 
looked for, has a depreciatory sense. 

* 5*8 More Heresyes i. Wks. (1557) 174/9 The bokes neither 
l«*e eligsunt nor lease true. 1309 Rastell Peutyme % Hist, 
orit. <18x1199* In a longe oracyon . . with elygant wordes. 
S64A Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 111. xiv. 51 A most elegant 
and perswastve parable, iki-j Comber Comp. Temple 
(1709) 93 Amobius, an Afncan, writ his elegant books 
against the Gentiles. 1796 1 . Warton Ess. Pope (178a) I. 
vl 30a Addison has inserted, .an elegant character of this 
poetess. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) 111 . 207, 1 thank you, too, 
for the elegant poem. 1841-4 Emerson Ess xx. Wk*. 
(Bohn) I, 950 Pope's Odyssey Is. . correct and elegant. 
*876 Freeman Norm . Conq. V. xxv. 545 The love of nard 
words, of words which are thought to sound learned or 
elegant, that is . . which are not thoroughly understood. 

D. Of a speaker or author : Characterized by 
refinement and polish of style. (Formerly in 
wider use : see above.) 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 180 They did no more then 
the ele^antest Authors among the Greeks. *67«-5 Comber 
Comp. Temple (170a) 44 The learned volumes 01 this Elegant 
Father [Chrysostom], 1887 Spectator 6 Aug. 1057/9 Rogers 
belongs to the elegant order of poets. 

6. Of scientific processes, contrivances, etc.: 

4 Neat *, pleasing by ingenious simplicity and 
effectiveness. 

*668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. iv. lx, 166 An 
elegant Workmanship of Nature. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 336 
Profound discoveries and elegant improvements in every 
branch of medical science. x8s| J. Badcock Dow. Amnsem. 
108 An elegant cement may also be made from rice-flour. 
*844 Ci. Bird l/rin . Deposits 146 An elegant mode of 
showing the composition of the deposit. Mod. An elegant 
chess problem. . An elegant method of solving equations, 
b. Of medicinal preparations . see quot. 

*7*° T. Fuller Phym. Extemp. 127 It (tne Electuary) 

U an elegant Composition for a troublesome. .Cough. 1788 
V. Knox Winter Even. 1 vi 67 The physicians cuil a medi- 
cine which contains efficient ingredients in a small volume, 
and of a pleasant or tolerable taste, an elegant medicine. 
1868 Roylk & Headland Mat. Medica (cd. 5) 172 This 
elegant chalybeate has been long in use. 

0 . Of persons : Correct and delicate in taste. 
Now only in the phrase elegant scholar , which is 
influenced in meaning by 7. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1018 Thou art exact of taste, And 
elegant. 1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng Poetry (1840) I. Diss. 

i. 19 A very . . elegant enquirer into the genius . of the 
northern nations. 1788 V. knox Winter Even II. U. 118 
An elegant spectator of the vegetable world. 1856 Emerson 
Eng Traits xiv. Wks. (Bohn) II. 109 Mr. Hallam, a learned 
and elegant scholar. 

b. Refined in manners and habits (formerly 
also, in feeling). 

Z9xt Steklr sped. No. 401 P a An utter Stranger to the 
.. Delicacies that attend the Passion ..in elegant Minds. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i. (1824) 533 Her features .. 
expressed the tranquillity of an elegant mind. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. xvi. Wks. (Bohn) I. 200 A sainted soul is 
always elegant. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) a6 Such a 
stock of ideas may be made to tell in elegant society. 

7 . Of pursuits, studies (formerly also, of senti- 
ments) : Graceful, polite, appropriate to persons 
of refinement and cultivated taste. Elegant arts : 
those pertaining to the adornment of life ; nearly 

c ‘ fine arts \ 

170 $ Pope To Yttg. Lady 4 Trifles themselves are elegant 
in him. 17x1 Stkfle Sped. No. 466 P 7 Every thing in 
Nature that can pretend to give elegant Delight. 175s 
H l'mk Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) I. 7 The ardours of a youthful 
appetite become an elegant passion. 1779 Johnson L. P.. 
Shenstone Wks. IV. 2x5 Eminent for English poetry, and 
elegant literature. i8ax Craig Lect. Drawing i. i A high 
state of the elegant arts . . i* indicative of great advancement 
in civilization. 

f 8. Vulgarly used for 1 excellent, first-rate’ ; in 
humorous literature sometimes as an ‘Irishism’ 
with spelling Meant. 

1648 BARTLKTT Did. Amer., Elegant for excellent applied 
to articles of food and drink, is very common ; as elegant 
water, elegant beef, elegant butter. 1888 Comhill Mag. 
Sep. 977 An’ it looked an iligant counthry an’ all in a 
glimmerin' green. 

0 . Como. 

t8oo Hannah More Coelebs I. 38 (Jod.) Sir John is r 
valuable elegant-minded man. 

Hence BUgantltM v. tram . [tee -iz*], to 
make elegant E Ugmnti ali a. [see -ish], rather 
elegant. 

1798 Lams Lett, to Southey iv. 35 You might. . eleganttse 
this supersedeas. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 368 What criti- 

. .have been put Tor* ' ‘ * 


cisms 


eas. 1 •30 erasers Mag. I. 568 What criti- 
. ™ ticcn put forth . .in that elegantish . . periodical ! 
t Elegante 1 * Ohs. [Cf. alegant, var. of Ali- 
cante.] Some kind of dried fruit; ? Alicante 
raisins. 

*579 to Roger* Agric. <f Pr. HI. 543 Elegantes {c 14/3. 

II Elegante a (ri/ga’fit). [Fr. iUgante , fem. of 
iUgant, elegant a.] A fashionable lady. 

sie6 Mar. Edgeworth Leonora (1839) 33 Would you 
know the fashionable dress of a Parisian rffcgante f 18x4 
Scott W av. 1. The elegantes of Queen Anne Street East 


Elegantly (e-l/jgintli), adv. [f. Elegant 4- 
-ly *.] In an elegant manner ; tee tenses of the 
adj. Also in comb, with adja. 

lilt Hulokt, EUgmntfye^ elegant er, rot unde. 1971 Gold- 
ing Cahnn on Ps. llx. 17. §aS Hee elegantly putteth the 
doubtful! speeche in a diverse menlng. 1718 Young t m e 
Fame vl c*757> 146 She's elegantly pain'd from mom till 
night. 1733 Manway Trot*. (176a) II. 1. x. 54 Many hol- 
j landers . . me elegantly. Ld. Hailks Antic. Chr. 

Ch. vl 178 note, The latter part of the passage in Lampri- 
dius is elegantly paraphrased. 1898 W. Ellis YU. Mada- 
gascar vih. 9ta A number of etegantly-bound volumes lay 
on the table. 1879 O. W. Holmes Motley ii. 14 Elegantly 
brutal onslaughts. 

Elegiac (el/d$ri #k), a. and sb. Alto 6 eli- 
giaok. fad. L. elegfacus, ad. Gr. Ihtyuanhs, f 
ihtysioy Elkgy.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Prosody. Appropriate to elegies, spec. Usually 
applied to the metre to called in Greek and Latin, 
which consists of a (dactylic) hexameter and pen- 
tameter, forming the elegiac distich. Sometimes 
the term elegiac verse hat been applied to the 
pentameter of the couplet separately. 

XS 06 Wkbsk Eng. Poetrie ( Arb.) 86 'Hie most v*uall kindes 
L°» verse] are foure, the Heroic, Elegiac, lambick, and 
Lyric. 1603 Holland Plnfanh's Mot. 1946 A chronicler 
penning the liLiorie of ihese affaires in elcgiock verses. 1741 
Watts hnprav. Mind (1801) 62 He has turned the same 
psalms . into elegiac verse. 1779 Johnson L. P , Ham • 
mond Wks. HI. 940 Why Hammond or other writer* have 
thought ihe quatrain of ten syllables elegiac, it is difficult 
to tell. *846 Grots Greece (186a) 1 . xx. 503 The iambic 
and elegiac metres . . do not reach up to the year 700 ax. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 15 The pathetic melody of the 
Elegiac metre. 

2 . Of the nature of an elegy; pertaining to 
elegies ; hence, mournful, melancholy, plaintive ; 
also (rarely) of a person, melancholy, jxnsive. 

, *644 Bi'lwrr Chiron. 20 An Ingenious friend . in his 
I Elegiack knell. 17*0 Gay Poems (1745) II. 18 He . . Might 
sweetly mourn in Elegiac verse. 1759 Urav Wks. (1895) II 
169 Mr. Lyttlcton is a gentle elegiac person, c 1800 k 
White Kent. (1837) 383 Its elegiac delicacy and queri- 
monioUK plainttvenesn. 1808 S< or r Marm. lit Introd , 
Hast thou no elegiac vcr*c For Brunswick’s venerable 
heame ? 1856 Mrs. Brow ning A nr. Leigh 1 994 F.lcginc 
griefs, and songs of love. 

3 . Elegiac poet : one who writes a. in elegiac 
metre ; b. in a mournful or pensive strain. 

*58* Sidney Def. Poeste (Arb.) 98 'Ihe most notable [de- 
nomination* of poets] bee the Hcroickc, Tragickc ,. lambic, 
Klegiocke. Some of these being termed . . by the Kories of 
verses they liked best to write in. <989 Putteniiam Eng. 
Poeste 1. xi. (Arb.) so. x8$$ H Rekd Led. Eng. Lit. x 
1*878) 3x9 It is the theme olthe elegiac poet, to show the 
virtues of sorrow. s888 Spectator y» June 875/9 Matthew 
Arnold, .the greatest elegiac poet of our generation. 

^ B. sb. t a- An elegiac poet ( ohs .). b. //. 

Elegmc verses (sense A. 1). 

*581 Sidney Def. Poesie (1629) 5x4 The lamenting Ele- 
giacke . who bewaylcth . . the weakenesse of mAtikinde. 
*774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry(i%so) II. 508 His 1 44 tin 
elegiacs arc pure. 1886 f. H. Doyle Reminiscences 30, 

I soon acquired ease . . in rattling over my elegiacs. 

Hence as combining form Blegi aeo-. 

183a Carlyle in Fraser's Mag. V. 955 We named Rous- 
seau s Confessions an clegiaco-didaclic Poem. 

Elegi*aeal f a. ft. prec. + -al.J 
+ 1 . Of metre : = Elkgiao t. Ohs. 

1546 Langley Pol. Yerg. De Invent, 1. viii. 17 a, Of 
Meters there bee. .that hath their name . . of the number of 
the fete, as Exameter and Pentameter which is also called 
Elegiacal. 1^83 Stanymurst Poems (Arb.) 125 The heroical 
and the elegiacal enterlaccd one with the ootner. 

2 . Of the nature of an elegy, pertaining to elegies. 
arch. Cf. Elegiac 2. 

*63* Weevkr Anc, Fun. Mon . 769 An Elegiacal! or *or- 
rowfull Epitaph. 1640 T. Carew Poems Wk*. (1834) 92 An 
elegiacall letter upon the death of the king of Sweden. 
1846 Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. II. 994 Study this higher 
elegiacal strain. 

Elegiambio (ed%ri**mbik), a. [f. L. e/eg fa 
+ Iambic.] Of a metre: Consisting of half an 
elegiac pentameter, followed by an iambic dimeter. 

STRi'iSoo Bailey Elegiambick Verse. 

El«‘giMt. rare- 1 , [f. Elkoy, after the ant- 
logv of ccc U si cut, etc.] A writer of elegiei. 

1706 Goldsmith Vic. W. xvii. 47 I’hese Elegtasts, .are in 
despair for griefs that give th« sensible part of mankind very 
httfepain. 

fBleglo, a. Obsr • [f. Eligy + -ic.J = 

Elegiac. 

In some modern Diets. 

Edegio grapher. rare [f. Elegy, on the 
analogy of biographer .1 A writer of elegies. 

1613 tn Cocker am. 1696 in Blount Glossorr. 1711-61 
in Bailey. 1864 in Wkmtkr ; and in mod. Diets, 

t Elg'gious, a. Ohs. rare . [f. Elegy 4- -odh.] 
Resembling an elegy; hence, lugubriou*, melan- 
choly, mournful. 

1631 Quarles Div. Fancies tv. x, Th'aflTrighted heav'ns 
sent down elegious Thunder. t6g9 — Etnbl. v. i. (t8i8) 959 
If your elegious breath should hap to rouse A happy tear. 

Elegist (el/dsi*t). [f. Eliot + -wr.] The 
writer of an elegy. 

* 774 ,Y a>1 ? m£ V Poetrpi 1840) 1 . 05 Our elegist, and the 
chroniclers, Impute the crime . . to the advice of the king 
of France. 
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ILIIOVT. 


EUgit (Jlrdgit). Law . [f. L. elegit * he has 
chosen 3rd pers. sing. perfect tense of eligtrc to 
choose; see quot. 1809.J A writ of execution, 
by which a creditor is put in possession of (formerly 
half) the goods and lands of & debtor, until his 
claim is satisfied. 

x 503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 36 I x To *ue execucion . . by 
write or wry tie* of Elegit. 103* Star Chamb. Cases (1886) 
124 He tookc forth an Elegit for the rest of the Judgment. 
1796 J- Anstey Pleaders G. (1803) 70 Quare clausum fregit 
May breed a monster called Elegit. 1809 Tomlins Law. 
Dnt k leg it from the words in the writ, elegit sibi liberari, 
because the plaintiff hath chosen this writ of execution. 
1876 Digby Peal Prof. v. % k. 347 The writ . . has ever since 
the Statute of Westminster II been called the writ of elegit. 
b. The right secured by this writ. 

1715 M. Davies At A. Brit. I. 309 As for Tenancy of 
Elegit, Statute-merchant and Staple, etc. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Pitt. s.v„ The creditor . during that term . . is tenant 
by elegit. 

XSlegiM (e’l/dgdU), v. [f. Eleuy f - ize.] 

1 . intr. a. To write an elegy ; also const, upon ; 
b. To write in a mournful strain. 

170a C. Mathkr Magn. Chr. 111.1. 211.(1853)313 His death 
gave the *ame gentleman occasion thus to elegize upon him. 
1754 H. Walpole Lett. I. 339 (!).>, 1 . . shoula have elegized 
on for a page or two farther. 1888 Edin. Rev. July 155 
Propertius and Tibullus elegised. 

2 . Pasts. To write an elegy upon. 

1809 Byron Eng. Bards a 66 Tne bard who sonrs to elegise 
ati ass. a 184s Hood Poems (1846) II. 66 Whose late, last 
voice must elegise the whole. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, 1 1 . 
x. ii. 590 He elegises poor Adrienne Lccouvreur, the Actress. 

Elogug, var. of Eliouo. 

Elegy (ed/dji). [ad. Fr. tttgic, ad. L. clegta, 
ad. Gr. f. tkeyo s a mournful poem.] 

1 . A song of lamentation, esp. a funeral song or 
lament for the dead. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. Introd. 6y, I tell mine 
elegy. s<$p4 Drayton Idea 749 My Lives complaint in dole* 
full Elegies. 1649 J KK * Taylor Gt. ExemA 1. ix. 140 The 
Church's song in most of it Elegy. 1750 Gray Elegy xxi, 
Their name, their years . . The place of fame ana elegy 
supply. 176a (jOLDsm. Nash 180 The public papers were 
filled with elegies. — (title) Elegy of a Mad Dog. x8ia 
S(orr Rokeby v. xvii, Thy strings mine elegy shall thrill, 
My Harp alone. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxv. is Death's 
dark elegy. 

2 . Vaguely used in wider sense, app. originally 
including all the species of poetry for which Gr. 
and Lat. poets adopted the elegiac metre. Sec 
also auots. 1755 and 1833. 

1600 Shake. A. V. L. 111. ii. 379 There is a man . . hangs 
. . Elegies on brambles . . defying the name of Kosalinde. 
1716 8 I iAUy M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxxiv. 120 A subject 
affording many poetical turns . . in an heroic elegy. 1755 
Johnson, Elegy, a short poem without points or turns. 
<9x763 Shknstonr Wks. 4 Lett. (1768) I. 17 They gave the 
namo of elegy to their pleasantries as well as lamentations. 
1833 Coleridge Table-T. 31 Oct., Elegy., may treat of 
any subject, but . . of no subject for itself . . always and 
exclusively with reference to the poet. 1899 Kingsley Burns 
Misc. I. 379 The poet descends from the . . dramatic domain 
of song, into the subjective and reflective one of elegy. 

3 . a. Poetry, or a poem, written in elqjiac metre, 
t b. [after Gr. jAfyefoy] An elegiac distich ( obs .). 

1580 Puttf.nham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 64 Long lamentation 
in Elcgie. 1794 T. Taylor Pan tan tad Greece II. 369 An 
elegy on one of these bases . . signifies that the statue . . 
was that of Philopocincn. 1839 Thirlwall Greta II. 136 
I hc elegy, which (Mimnermus] adopted as the organ of his 
voluptuous melancholy . . had been invented by another 
Ionian poet, Callinus. x86» Mrrivalk Rom. Emp. (1871) 
V. \li. 134 Ovid was the successor in elegy of Propertius 
and Tibullus. 

Elekte, obs. variant of Elect. 

+ Elelendiih, a. Obs . Forms : 1 elelendiac, 
j -i§, helelendia, (helendis). [OF.. pclindisc, f. 
I U-lamt (see Eilland) + -ise, -irh.] Of another 
land, foreign. 

a xooo Lamb. Ps. xxxviii[ix]. 13 (Bosw.) Elelendisc ic eom 
mid 5 e. r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 8t Nu kumed pss helendissc 
Mon elelendis he is tcleped for he is of unku)>c |>ode. 

Eleme (e*l/mi). Comm. Also 9 elemi. [a. 
Turk. (transliterated Ittmf by Kedhouse) 

something sifted or selected.] alt rib. in Eleme 
figs, a kind of dried figs from Turkey. 

1870 EmycL Brit, IX. 154 The best kind, known as elemi, 
are shipped at Smyrna. 1888 Grocer's Prut List , Fine 
Eleme rigs. 

Element (e-lAntfnt), sb. Forms : 3-4, 7 ole- 
mens (//.), 4 el*-, element®, 5 elyraente, 6 
elyment, element®, 4- element, [a. OF. ele- 
ment, ad. L. e le men turn , a word of which the 
etymology and primary meaning are uncertain, but 
which was employed as transl. of Gr. aroix^oy in 
the various senses : — a component unit of a scries ; 
a constituent part of a complex whole (hence the 
* four elements *) ; a member of the planetary 
system ; a letter of the alphabet ; a fundamental 
principle of a science.] 

I. A component part of a complex whole* 

* of material things. 

1 . One of the simple substances of which all 
material bodies are compounded, 
t a. In ancient and mediaeval philosophy these 


were believed to be ; Earth, water, air, and fire. 
Sec examples in 9 . Obs. exc. Hist . 

+ b. In pre - scientific chemistry the supposed 

I elements* were variously enumerated, the usual 
number being about five or six. (See quuts.) 

1714 Watts Logic 1. ii. 9 a (183a) 17 The chemist makes 
spirit, salt, sulphur, water, and earth, to be their five ele- 
ments. 1765 Diet. Art 4 Sc. II. *v. Element [enumerate 
Water, Air, Oil, Salt, Earth). 

o. In modem chemistry applied to those sub- 
stances (ofwbich more than seventy are now known) 
which have hitherto resisted analysis, and which 
are provisionally supposed to be simple bodies. 

18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chcm. i. (1814) 8 Bodies . . not 
capable of being decompounded are considered ..as ele- 
ments. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. six Sugar is com- 
posed of three elements, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
184s Emerson Ess. Hist . Wks. (Bohn) I. 17 Fifty or sixty 
chemical elements. >884 Bushnan in Cin. Sc. (c 1865) II. 
6/z The proximate elements are formed by the union of 
several ultimate elements. x88i Williamson in Nature 
No. 618. 414 The foundation of . . chemistry was laid by the 
discovery of chemical elements. 

2. In wider sense: One of the relatively simple 
substances of which a complex substance is com- 
posed ; in pi. the 4 raw material * of which a thing 
is made. 

f 1386 Chaucer Ereres T. 20 6 Make ye yow newc bodies 
nlway Of ctementz. *503 Hookkr KlcI. Pal. 1. iii, If those 
principal! tic mother elements of the world, whereof all 
things in this lower world are made, should loo.ne the qualities 
which now they haue. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 111. iii. 61 The 
Elements Of whom your swords are temper’d may as well 
Wound the loud wlndcs. 1851 Carpi* nter Man. Phys. 319 
The two elements [Fibrine and the Red Corpuscles] separat- 
ing from each other laterally. 

3. The bread and wine used in the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist. Chiefly pi. 

[The word elementa is used in late L % in^ the sense of 
'articles of food and drink, the solid and liquid portions of 
a meal' (see Du Cange) ; but in the ecclesiastical use there 
is probably a reference to the philosophical sense of mere 
'matter' as apart from ‘form , t the ‘form’, by virtue of 
which the ‘elements ' became Christ's body and blood, being 
believed to be imparted by the act of consecration.] 

*893 Hooker Eat. Pol. iv. i. (i6u) 138 Vnto the ele. 
ment let the word bee added, and they two make a Sacra- 
ment. a 1600 tr. Cafoin’s Comm. Prayer-bk, in Phemx 
(1708) II. 345 As if these Elements were turn’d and chang’d 
into the Substance of his Flesh and Blood. 1607 Hifron 

II ks. 1. 356 Such slender & vnlikely elemens of water, bread 
& wine. 1633 D. Rogers Sacraments 132 They. . bring an 
whole unbroken Element, made of a fine white delicate 
wafer. 1745 Wesley Anno. Ch.p 5 He deliver'd the Ele- 
ments with his own Hands, i860 Direct. Angl, (ed. 3) 354 
Elements, the materials used in the Sacraments. 

4. a. Physiol. A definite small portion of an 
animal or vegetable structure. 

1841-71 T. R. Jonks Anim. Kingd. 654 Two elements [of 
a vertebra] which embrace the spinal marrow. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bargs Phaner. 4 Ferns 182 Small vascular 
bundle* composed of narrow elements. Ibid. 459 On the 
side of the wood, new elements . . are constantly added. 

b. One of the essential parts of any scientific 
apparatus ; used esp, of simple instruments united 
to form a complex instrument of the same kind. 
Pollan element : usually =* Ckli. 10, but some- 
times * electrode. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic vi. (1833) *48 Wo can even 
reproduce them . . with the simplest elements of our optical 
apparatus. 1871 , tr. Schetlen's Sgeitr. Anal. ix. 67 An 
electric battery of 50 Bunsen's or Grove's large elements. 

** of non-material things. 

5. A constituent portion of an immaterial whole, 
as of a concept, character, state of things, com- 
munity, etc. 

>899 Smaks. Muck Ado 11. i. 357 There’s little of the 
melancholy element in her, my lord. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 7 These simple Elements of Magnitude, 
Figure, Site and Motion . . are all clearly intelligible as 
different Modes of extended .Substance. *833 Browning 
Pauline at. 1 strip my mind bare— whose first elements 1 
nhall unveil. 1841 Emerson Eng. Traits , Character Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 61 This [English] race has added new elements 
to humanity, and has a deeper root in the world. 1845 
Graves in Encycl. Metrop. 783/1 Mixed with bigotry and 
superstition, it [the canon law] wit! be found to contain 
many pure elements, x86y Freeman Norm. Cottq, (1876) 
I. Iii. 03 In our old constitution we find the elements of 
feudalism. 1870 E. Peacock Raf Skirl. III. 187 Size is 
certainly one main element of beauty. 1876 Grkf.n Short 
Hist. vii, 8 5 (1882)386 The woollen manufacture had be- 
come an important element in the national wealth. Mod. 
The Celtic and Teutonic elements in the population, 
b. Often followed by of** * consisting of*. 

185s H KI.PR Emends in C . 1. 11 These practices have 
elements of charity and prudence as well as rear and mean- 
ness in them. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, vil. 129 It had its 
usual element of cant. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 241 
The greatest strength is observed to have an element of 
limitation. _ iMa Frfkman Norm. Conq- (1876) III. *U. i 6 » 
M tnjped with all this there is a certain element of grim 
merriment. 

8. One of the facts or conditions which * enter 
into* or determine the result of a process, calcula- 
tion, deliberation, or inquiry. Also with o^cf. 5 b). 

x8ia Woodhousk Astron. tx. 66 The length of a sidereal 
year (an clement of little or no importance in Astronomy). 
x8a] Chalmers Semn. J. J99 His will waa reduced to an 
dement of utter insignificancy. 184a W. Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces 32 If the element of quantity be included, this ob- 


j action will not apply. >868 Crump Banking iii. 73 The 
periodica) publication of accounts by the jjoint-stock banks 
furnishes a veiy important element fn coming to a decision. 
1878 Mozlky Univ . Strut, iv. 88 Everything depends upon 
one element in the case, which element they cannot get at. 

7. spec, (pi.) a. Jhtron. Th« data necessary to 
determine tne orbit of a heavenly body. b. Crys- 
tallography. Those needed to determine the form 
of a crystal. 

1788-0 Howard EucycL % Elements , in astronomy, are .. 
those fundamental numbers, which are employed in the 
construction of tables of the planetary motions. 18x6 Play- 
fair Nat. Phil. 1 1 . 107 The elements of their [comets'] orbits 
, . agreed nearly with those of the Comet of 1683. 1834 
Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. ii. (1849) x* This de- 
pends upon seven quantities called the elements of the 
orbit. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 41 The three angle* 
between the axe* and two of the ratios between the para- 
meters, are called the elements of the crystal. 

8 . Math. An infinitesimal part of a magnitude 
of any kind ; a differential. 

1717-51 Chambers Cycl., Element of an area, called also 
its differential, Is the rectangle . . of the semi-ordinate . . into 
the differential of the absciss. s88a Minchin Unipl. A 7 - 
nemat. 112 Panypoint in the lamina at which the element 
of mass is dm. 1805 Watson & Bl kbury Math. Th, Electr. 
4 Magn. I. 350 The molecular distributions within the ele- 
ment of volume dx dyds. 

II. The 1 four elements ’. 


9. Used as a general name for earth, water, air, 
and fire ; originally in sense 1, to which many of 
the earlier instances have explicit reference ; now 
merely as a matter of traditional custom. 

a 1100 Signs bef. Judgm. 177 in E. E. P. (186a) 12 J>e .xii. 
dai pc fure elemen* sul cri . . merci thsu fiz mari. c 1300 
Eragm. Pob. Sc. (Wright) 120 Byncthe the lowcstc hevene 
. . Beoth tne four elements, of wham we beoth i-wro^t. 
0x340 Ham pole Psalter ix. 34 pe erth is be end of thynge# 
& pc last element. 1393 Gower Cotp. III. 97 It [air] in eke 
the thridde element. 1483 Caxton Cato 4 The foure cle- 
mentes menace alle men that thanke not god. 153$ 
Cover dale Wisd. xix. 18 The ^ elemen tes turned in to them 
selues, like as whan one tune is chaunged vpon an instru- 
ment of musick. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies iv. (1658) 37 There 
are but four simple bodies : and these are rightly named 
Elements. 1656 H. Mokk Antid. Ath.{tji2) Gen. Pref. 15 
Regions of looser particles of the third Element. 1711 Pork 
Temp. Fame 447 Thro' undulating air the sounds are 
sent, And spread o'er all the fluid element. 1713 Brit of 1 
No. iii, Ricn wines and high-seAson’d Ragouts* supply the 
place of Vegetable* and meer Element. 1769 G. W hits Sel- 
borne i. 3 Fmc limpid water. . much commended by those who 
drink tne pure element. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. lxxiv, 
When elements to elements conform, And dust is as it 
should be. x886 T. K. Olithant New Eng. II. 219 If the 
great authors named were set up as models . . we should 
never hear of fire as 1 the devouring element 

.si, Wellington Lett, in Gurw. Disp. XI. 12 A British 
minister cannot have too often under his view the element 
by which he is surrounded. 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke i. 
(1876) a Italy . . where natural beauty would have become 
the very element which I breathed. 

+ 10. The sky ; ? also, the atmosphere. Obs. 

[This sense is app. due to mcd.L. ' elementum ignis * as a 
name of the starry sphere; but there may be a mixture 
of the sense 4 air'.) 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 371 A meruelous lykt (Vo thele* 
ment dyd alyde. 1509 Hawes Past. Pitas, is, I . . saw© a 
craggy roclce. .neare to the element 1534 Mork Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1 307/1 The moone & the sterres appere in 
the clement. zgSo Sidney Arcadia v. (1590) 448 Morning 
had taken full possession of the element 1634 Milton 
Comus 299, I took them for a faery vision Of some gay 
creatures of the element. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xtx. 331 A 
thick Snow, Which Boreas bloweth through the Element. 
17x4 Gay Shepherds Wtek vt 3 note. Welkin, .it frequently 
taken for the Element or Sky, 

t b. ? One of the 4 heavens * or celestial spheres 
of ancient astronomy (see Sphere) ; also (rarely) 
one of the heavenly bodies themselves. Obs. 

(Cf. mcd.L. elementa 'planets' and Signs of the zodiac ' ; 
but neither of these senses is clearly evidenced in our quots,] 
a X300 Cursor M. 395 ft sterres gret and smale pat we 
may se. . In be ouermast element of alle. c X3S4 Chaucer II . 
Fame 975 Wyth fetherls of Philosophy© To patten eveiyche 
element. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, (1546) B b, 
These were tne fyrste that wold serche the trouthe of the 
elementes of the neuen. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. t. lx, The 
Sunne, the Moono, any one of the heauens or element*. 
x6oa Shaks. Oth. 111. id. 464 Witness© you euer-buming 
Light* aboue, You Elements, that clip vs round about. 

11. pi. Atmospheric agencies or powers. 

IMS Eden Decades IV. Ind. 1. iv. (Arb.) 8x Owre nation 
hadde trowbled the elementes. 1604 Shaks. Learnt. U. 16, 
I taxe not you, you Elements with vnkindnesse. tSij 
Bakewell Introd. GeoL (18x5) 339 Diminution of rocks . . by 
the incessant operation of the elements. 1855 Prescott 
Philip //, 1. iv. (1857) 6x Too gallant a cavalier to be daunted 
by the elements. 1866 Neale Sequences 4 //• 10s The war 
of elements above. 

12 . lliat one of the 4 four elements* which is 


the natural abode of any particular clast of living 
beings; said chiefly of air and water. Hence 
transf. and fig. (a person’s) ordinary range of 
activity, the surroundings in which one feels at 
home ; the appropriate sphere of operation of any 
agency. Phrases, in, out of (one's) element. 

>haks. Merry IV. iv. ii. 186 She workes by Chaimes. . 
beyond our element. 1399 Broughton* e Lett via. a6 You are 
in for all day . . it is your clement. s66y Milton P. L. 11. 
273 Our torments also may in length ot time Become our 
Elements. 1873 Temple ubserv , United Prov. Wks. 1731 



■LEKKTT. 


■LBMENTATB 


L 69 It seems to be with Trade, as with the Sea (its Ele- 
ment). 1710 Db Foe Crusoe (1840) II. iv. 73 When they 
came to make boards . . they were quite out of their ele- 
ment. 1784 Johnson In Boswell III. 639 The town is my 
element ; there are my friends, there are my books, stai 
Lamb Elia Ser. t. xu. 11865) 104 My proper element of 
prose. 384! Macaulay Hut, Eng. 1 . $u Ferauson was 
tn his clement. 187a Maurice Friendship Ski . Hi. 69 
Englishmen were to be taught that . . the sea was to be 
their element. Mod. Some nshes can live a long time after 
removal from their element. 

III. 13. Primordial principle, source of origin. 
fare. 

1644-60 Stanley Hut. Philos. (1701) 61 /x Infinity is . . the 
principle and Element of things. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Concl., That God, which ever lives and loves, One God, 
one law, one element. 

IV. 14. pi, f The letters of the alphabet 
(obs.). Hence, the rudiments of learning, the * A, 
B, C ’ ; also, the first principles of an art or science. 

is8a Wyclif Gal, iv. 9 Hou ben ;e turned . . tosyke, or free!, 
ana nedy element!*. 155s Huloet Elemen tes or principles 
of grammer — E lament es letters wherof be made .sillable*. 
161a Brinsley Lud, Lit. i. (1627) 7 Beginning at the very 
first Elements, even at the A, B,C. .644 Milton F.dnc. 
(1738) 137 At the same time . . might be taught . . the Ele- 
ments of Geometry. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt . Exemp. 11. viil 
60 Man knows first by elements & after long study learns a 
syllable, & in good time gets a word. 1790 Mackintosh 
Stud. Law Nat.y OfC. Wks. 1846 I. 342 Public lectures . . 
have been used . . to teach the elements of almost every 
part of learning. 1833 Cruse Eusebius iv. xxiv. 161 Books 
containing elements 01 the faith. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 425 Calculation and geometry and ail the other elements 
of instruction. 

b. Euclid's Elements : the title of a treatise on 


the rudiments of Geometry. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 8/a Those [propo- 
sitions] which Euclid hath reduced into his Elements. 1793 
T. Bkddoes Math . Eyid . 47 As if the elements of Euclid 
were not already tedious enough. x8a8 Lardner Euclid 


icments were first used in the school of 

Obs. Also 6 ellement. [f. 


Pref., Euclid’s 
Alexandria. 

t E lement, v. 

prec. sb.] 

1. tram. To compound of elements. 

1400 [see Elemented ppl. a . ]. 1477 N orton Ord. A Ich. v. 
in Ashm. 86 The third tninge elemented of them all. CX535 
[see Elemented ppl. a. 1 . 158s Batman Oh Barthal, xi. xvi. 
165 Fourc elements .. of the which all things ellemented . .are 
made, a *631 Donne Poems (1650) 194 As of this all, though 
many parts decay, The pure which elemented them shall 
stay. 1647 Farincdon Serm . (1672) 1 . 135 Man thus created, 
thus elemented and composed. 

2 . fig. 

i6a8 Donne Sertu. xlviil 487 Elemented and composed of 
Heresies. *64 oWalton Donne 38 His very soul was elemented 
of nothing but sadness. 1670 - - Lives 1. 33 Absence . . doth 
remove Those things that Elemented it [sublunary lovel. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 32 A world elemented with Sinne 
and Misery. 

3. To instruct in the rudiments of learning; cf. 
Element sb. 14. 

1651 Reliq. Wotton. 489, I thought he had been better 
elemented at Eton. 166a [see Elemented ///. a. 2]. 

Elemental (elfmemt&l), a. [f. prec. + -al ] 

1. Of or pertaining to the 4 four elements \ earth, 
air, fire, and water, or to any one of them. 

* 5*9 Inter/. Four Elements in Had. Dodsley I. 11 The 
lower region, called the elemental. 1561 Eden Art Nauig, 
1. iv, The worlde is deuided into two regions : Cclestiall. and 
Elemental 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1 670) 465 The . . purifying 
both of the Elements and Heavens in their t Elemental 
qualities. 173a Pope Ess. Man 1. 160 All subsists by ele- 
mental strife. 1814 Miss Mitford Village Scr. i. (1863) 73 
Mixing the deep note of love with the elemental music. 
1831 Carlyle Sartor Res. it. vi. 98 With no prospect of 
breakfast beyond elemental liquor. 1851 — sterling 111. 
il. (1873) T74 Elemental tumults, and blustering wars of 
sea and sky. 

f 2. Composed of, or produced by, the elements ; 
material as opposed to spiritual; inorganic as 
opposed to vital ; 4 material 9 as opposed to 4 for- 
mal * ; also, in the condition of raw material. Obs. 

1574 Wmitgift D/. Aunsrw. it. Wks, 1831 I. 355 An ex- 
ternal thing and elemental, but not indifferent. 1577 Dee 
Relat. S/tr. 1. (1639) 391 All Elemental Creatures. 160s 
Fulbbckb 1st Pt. Parail. 80 The Law considereth not bare 
and elementall bodies, but bodies apparelled. 1605 Tim me 
Quertii, Ded. 9 Without the which [the spirit] the elemental 
and material character . , profited) not 1610 Histrio-m. vi. 
iiz This elemental] bodie (thus compact) Is but a scattred 
Qiaos of revenge. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 35 A kind of 
massacre whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of 
an elementall life. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 121 Nor 
is oncly an animall heate required hereto [for hatching eggs], 
but an elementall and artifictall warmth will suffice. 

+b. absol. (quasi- sb. in pi,) The bread and wine of 
the Eucharist considered apart from their con- 
secration. Obs, 

a 16U Vines Lords Supp. (1677)298 The elemental* of 
bread and wine 

1 3. Applied to fire, in two different senses (cf. 
Elementary 3 ). a. Material, physical, literal, as 
opposed to 4 spiritual’ or figurative ; also, such as 
exists in this lower world, b. In its (hypothetical) 
pure condition, as opposed to the impure form in 
which it is actually known. Obs, 

1533 Hylton's Seal* Per/., God is not fyrt elementall [1404 
elementareL 16*7 F. E. Hist, Edw. if, (1680) £ Majesttck 
thoughts, like Elemental fire, should tend still upwards. 


88 

* 79 * Johnson Rasnbl, No. 99 f 4 Vanish like elemental fire, 
1717 Young Centaur L Wks. 1757 IV. 139 A fire elemental 
U diffused through all nature. 

4. Pertaining to the powers or agencies of phy- 
sical nature. Elemental spirits , gods, etc. : those 
which are personifications of natural phenomena, 
or are associated with particular departments of 
nature. So elemental n*orship t religion. 

s8ai Shelley Prometh. Uub. iv. i, Elemental Genii . . 
From Heaven's star-fretted domes. 1850 Merivalk Rom. 
Emp. (1865) I. v. 231 Elemental worship of the grossest kind. 
18651 -kcky AW i>*. (1878) I. 43 To rise to intercourse with 
these elemental spirits of nature was the highest aim of the 
philosopher.' 1873 Merivalk Gen. Hist , Rome Ixviit. ( 1877) 

54 He continued to nerve his elemental fetiche, and intro* 

uced the rude black stone which represented the Sun. 1876 
Gladstone Homeric Sync hr, 109 Amphitrite appears iu the 
Odyssey only as an elemental power. 

D. Jig. Comparable to tne great forces of nature. 

i8so L. Hunt Indicator No. 42 (i8aa) 1 . 336 A bold ele- 
mental imagination, i860 Emerson Cond. Life i. at All 
great force H real and elemental. There is no manufacturing 
a strong will. 1873 Lowkll Among my Bis. Ser. 11. 287 
With an elemental movement like the shifting of mighty 
winds. 1878 M or ley Carlyle 175 The freedom and elemental 
grandeur of Byron. 

+ 5. Pertaining to the sky; also, governed by 
celestial influences. (Cf. Element sb. 10.) Obs. 

1517 Andrew Brunstvyhe's Distyl . Waters Aj, Dystyl- 
lacyon is an elementall thyna. 1583 Stubrrs Anat. Abus. 
11. 57 They observed .. the elemental signes and tokens in 
the firmament. 16*7 Fed ham Resolves 1. xlvii. An ele- 
mental and ascent ive houL 

0. Of the nature of an ultimate constituent, 
whether of material or non-material things ; esp . 
of physical substances, simple, uncompounded. 

*555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 362 Elementall sub- 
stances. 165a Biggs New Dtsp. 113 Without the elemental], 
true . . entity. 1773 Monboddo Language ( 1774) I. ill. v. 482 
Thedivision of elemental sounds into Vowels andConsonants. 
i8ax Shelley Epipsych. 437 As clear as elemental diamond. 
185* Brimlky Ess. 115 Elemental passions and affections. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, xiv. (1878) 364 Minerals and the 
elemental substances. 1863 E. Nkalk Aual. Th. 4 Nat. 
207 The primitive elemental operations of thought. 

7. That is an essential or integrant part of any 
unity; constituent. 

1639 Fuller Holy ITViri. xi 0.(1840) 21 The four elemental 
nations whereof this army was compounded. x8m Ann. 
Rer>. III. 254 Mere seasonings in the cauldron of public 
opinion, not its elemental ingredients. 1874 Motley Bar- 
neveld I. vii. 31.1 The few simple but elemental fibers which 
make up the tissue of most human destinies. 

8 . Relating to the beginnings or first principles 
ofleaming; rudimentary; — Elementary 6 . rare 
in mod. use. 

1577 Hanmkr Anc. Eccl. Hist. 30 Them [Epistles] that 
haue need of an elemental introduction. 1589 Greknk 
Menaptu (Arb.) 68 Everie elementall worde of arte. 1604 
Wotton Archit, in Reliq. { 1672) 5 Some. .Method, .shortest 
and moat Elemental. 1790 Burke Fr. Rex>. Wks. V. 353 
Elemental training to those higher and more large regards. 
*84* Hor. Smith Moneyed Man II. x. 328 An elemental 
work upon astronomy. 1855 H. Reed Lect. Eng. Lit. x. 
(1878) 332 Elemental truths, which have been assailed by 
some ofthe heresies of the day. 

Hence + Mlementaliah a, {Alchemy.) Pure, un- 
compounded, lying at the base of other substances. 
Obs. rare- 1 . Xlement&llBm, nottce-wd., worship 
of the elementary powers of nature. 

167* J. Webster Metallogr. viii. 120 The Elementalish 
Gold, .lies hid in many Earths. 1863 Duff in Chr, Work 
July 273 Elementalism, if I may coin a word, the worship 
chiefly of the Fire, the Air, the Water and the Sun. 

t E lementa'lity. Oh. [f.prec. + -m\] The 
fact of being an element. 

1654 Whitlock Mann. Eng 456 [Essay, ‘The Fifth Element, 
or, Of Detraction.) By this I hope the Elementally (that 
is the universality) of Detraction, .is out of Dispute. 

t Elementally, adv. Oh. [f. a* prec. + 
-lt <*.] In an elemental manner or sense. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. xv. (1851) 101 Those words., 
elementally understood, are against nature. 

Elementaloid (clfment&loid), a, [f. Ele- 
mental + -oiD.] Chem . Like an element ; having 
the appearance of, or behaving like, an element. 

1885 in Ogilvje Supp. 

Elemontari&n (e-lftnentesTi&n). rare-*, [f. 
Elementary + -ian.] One who has not advanced 
beyond the rudiment* of his studies. 

1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot/. 11. xiii. 355 Elementarians 
who are not sufficiently qualified to be advanced. 

Elementarily (el/mentirfli), adv. [f. Elk- 
mentaky + -ly 2 .1 In a simple or rudimentary 
manner; also, +by purely physical causes {obs.). 

1643 R- O. Mads Mart. v. 21 The Rationall Facultie in 
Man . . may sui well be groductcd elementarily by Man. X849 
Kurkin Sev. Lamps ti. (1855) 52 Explaining elementarily. 

Element&lin«B» (elrtnentirine,). [f. as 
prec. + -NJW8.] The quality of being elementary. 

1669 W. Simfbon Hydro l. Chym. 250 The material elemen- 
toryness of concrets. r86s C. L Vaughan Bk.hr Li/e be 
Things almost puerile in their elemen tarines*. i88x N. Y, 
Nation 386 The elementariness of 4 the things of the mind *. 

t Eleme’ntarifttf Obs, rare - 1 . [f. Elemen- 
tary + -I 8 T.J One who treats of the ‘four 
elements*. 

i6ri Biggs Neiv DUp. 150 Putrefaction, according to that 
great Elementarist, Aristotle, is etc. 


t B lamftntft'ritj' Obs, rare- \ [f. Elemen- 
tary 4- -TY.) *» Element AR iNKas. 

1690 Sir T. Browns Pseud, Ep. (ed. ■) 49 Creature.... 
far re above the condition of elementarily. 

Elementary (elfme ntfirO. Forms : 5-6 ele- 
mentary, -air, -aria ( 7-8 elimentarie, -y V [ad. 
L. elcmcntdrius f f. elcmcntum : see ELEMENT and 
-ah, -aky. Cf. F. iUmcntaire!\ 

1. Of or pertaining to the four elements or any 
one of them ; - Elemental i. rare in mod. use. 

1549 Com pi, Scot, vi, (1879) 4] The fyr*t part [of the varldl 
is the regione elemental, soeg Timmk (Juersit. 1. v. at 
The elementary qualities pax due. c 1645 Howell Lett. 
<1650) III. 19 A species of living Creatures in the Orb 
of the Moon, which may bear som analogic with tho*e of 
this Elementary world. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. tit. iii. 
46 If our Light be a Substance, iu either Heavenly, or 
Klementarie. a 1761 Law Con/. lYeary Ptler. (1800) 
90 This elementary world. 1856 Tail s Mag. XXlIL 763 
This year of peace has been distinguished by 4 elementary 
war- by deluges and earthquakes, 
t 2. Composed of, or produced by, the (four) ele- 
ments ; material, physical ; opposed to .\pn itual , 
celestial , etc. ; ** Elemental 2 . Obs. 

c 1440 [see 3). 161a Woodall Sure. Mate Wks. (1653) 930 
A Mineral U an elementarie body that is of it self firm ana 
fixed. 1633 Swan Spec. M, iii. 4 9 (1643) 48 The uncreated 
Light (viz. God) commanded this elementarie light to be. 
*1636 Br. Hall Ocias. Med. (1851) 9 A false and elementary 
apparition. 1717 Dk For Sysf. Magic i. in. 11840) 88 The 
Devil, .set his human and elementary instruments at work. 
17SO tr. Leonardos * Mirr. Stones 48 Other* say, there is 
only on elementary virtue in stones. 

fb. That is in the condition of raw material. 
1799 tr. Mcister s Lett, on Eng. iss There is more gross 
ana elementary matter in the English diet. 

+ 3. Applied to air, fire, water, earth (cf. Ele- 
mental 3 ) : a. Physical, material, literal, as 
opposed to figurative or 4 spiritual* ; also, such as 
they exist in this lower world, b. In their state 
of pure elements, as opposed to the impure state in 
which they arc cognizable by the senses. 

< 1440 Hylton Sc a la Per f. (W. dr W. 1494)11. xxxiii, God 
is not fyre clcmentare. 16x0 Hpa 1 ky St. Aug. City of God 
438 Some . . held the Christaliine heavens composed of 
waters, .of a farre other nature then the Elementary. 165a 
Freni h Vorksh. Spa ii. 7 The whole Elementary air bring 
of its owne nature most subtile. 1658 Formants of Hell in 
Pfwnt r (1708) II. 438 Corporal elementary Eire is light . . 
the Fire of Hrll is not corporal Fire. xt8b Kir wan in 
Phil. Trans. LX XI I. 230 rixed air . . wfirti stripped of 
phlogiston, and impregnated with . .elementary fire, becomes 
again dephlogUticated air. 1794 Sullivan Vino Nat. I. 
(Bass appears to be the true elementary earth, and all mixed 
bodies are only glass in disguise. 

4. Pertaining to the great forces of nature. Ele- 
mentary gods : the gods of the elements. Cf. 
Elemental 4 , which is now in more frequent use. 

*739 H. Walpole Corr. (1890) I. 33 Tb© elementary god of 
fire. 1841 Elphinstonk Hist, India I. 173 The worship 
of the old elementary gods. 

b. fig. Comparable to the great forces of nature. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. 185 Byron, the greatest 
elementary power, .in our literature since Shakespeare, 
t 5. Like one’s ‘native element’; congenial. Obs. 
1760 H. Brooke Fool of Quality {17$*) 5 He found their 

manners congenial and elementary to his own natural turn 
and disposition. 

0. Of the nature of an ''absolutely or relatively) 
ultimate constituent. Of chemical substances: 
Simple, not decomposable. 

x6ae Pkacham Comp/. Gent. xv. i6r A« if light were a 
quality resulting of an elementary composition, it being 
created before all mixed bodies. 1736 Buti.FR Anal. 1. i. 18 
The solid elimentary Particle* of Matter. 1 751 Harris Her • 
mes (1841) am To about twenty plain elementary sounds . . 
we owe tnat variety of articulate voices. 1813 Bakewell 
In trod. Geol. (t8i5> 33 The elementary substances of which 
frocks] are composed are very few. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, 
Der. II. xxxiii. 339 What one may call the elementary ex- 
pressions of the face. 

b. Math. Of the nature of an element or infini- 
tesimal part (sec Element 8 ). 

x88s Minoun UnipL Kinemat . 83 Elementary polar area 
of the curve C, x8t$ Watson & Burbury Math. Th. 
hlectr. 4 Magn. I. 98 An elementary area of that surface. 
7. Of the nature of elements or rudiments ; ru- 
dimentary, introductory. Elementary book, writer, 
one that deals with first principles. Elementary 
school , one in which primary instruction is given. 

154s Records Gr. Artes (1575) 499 . 1 would not wishe you 
to oeaue still to these elementarie aydes, 1997 Mosley 
Introd. Mum. Annot , Musicke is diuidcd into two parts, 
the first may be called Elementarie or rudimcntal. X793 
T. Beddoes Math. Evid. 17 The same thing must . . be . . 
true of every other elementary author. xSxa Sir. H. Davy 
Chem Phtlos. 24 Elemcntanr books on the science. 1841 
Spalding Italy 4 It. 1st. III. 341 In 1835, the elementary 
schools were 4422. i860 Mill KePr. Goxd. (1865) 22/2 Ele- 

mentary maxims of prudence. 186* Lykll Antia, Man 5 
These innovations have been treated of in my. .Manual of 
Elementary Geology. 

+ b. Th at has not advanced beyond the rudi- 
ments. Obs. 

*599 R- Jonson Cynthia s Retf. (T.) Your courtier elemen- 
tary is one but newly entered, or as it were in the alphabet, 
t Eleme*ntat 6 f ppl, a, Obs. rare. [ad. mod. 
L. eUmcntat’US , pass. pple. of clement-Are : see 
next.] - Elementatkd. 
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147* Rifley Comp. Alch. ix. in Ashm. 177 Krth ys Gold, 
so y» the Sowle also, Not Comyn but Ower* thus Element 
fate. 1361 Kprn Art Navig. 1. iv, Elemental©, is eueric 
body compounded of the four* ©lementes. 

f E'limentate, v. Obs. rate* [f. mod.L. 
elemental- ppl. stem of elementdre , f. eltmentum 
Klkmknt. 

The vb. element arc occurs in the Latin versions of Para* 
ceUuft ; the original German has element ieren.\ 

Iratu* a. To impregnate with an element ; to 
compound out of elements b. To be (one or 
more of) the elements of (a substance). 

1650 Ashmoi k Chym. Coll, 113 Fermented Ferment, tonally 
elementated with every Element.. is Gold.. 1660 tr. Para- 
celsus' A re kid. t. 11. 15 The substance .. is not from that 
element which, .elementateth the substance. 

t E'lamanta ted, ppl- a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ki>.] 
Compounded of the four elements ;=* Elemented ; 
hence, material, physical ; impregnated with an 
element. Elementated degrees ; the 4 degrees* (of 
‘hot’ or ‘cold’ quality) in medicinal substances, 
rebuking from the proportions of their 4 elements \ 
Hence S lementatednea*. 

1605 Timms Quersit. 1. xiii. 67 Bodves elementated, as wel 
of minerals as of vegetable*. . t iMo Wharton Soul 0/ 
World Wks. (1683) 657 Physicians should .. segregate the 
Medicinal vertucs of things from the Body, and tne Ele* 
mentated Impurities thereof. 1660 tr. Paracelsus * Archid . 
ii. 101 The Sum or Number which respects the Elementated 
Degrees, is. .to be noted. 166s J. Chandler Van Helmont's 
Or tat. 43 A Body above an Elementated one, and heavenly. 
167$ Evelyh Terra ( 17*9) 36 Salt, .the first and last of Ele. 
mentated Bodies. 1060 tr. Paracelsus ' Archid. 11. 109 
The External Elemcntatedness . . corrupts and breaks the 
former Nature. 

t Elementative, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Ele- 
ment ate ppl. a . + -ivjl] Of the nature of mere 
passive matter, inorganic. 

1477 Norton Ordiu. Alch. i. in Ashm. 20 Mcttalls be only 
Klementative, Having noe seede, nether feeling of life. 

t ETemented, ppl. a. [f. Element v. + -ki>.] 

1 . Composed of or produced by (any or all of) 
the four elements. 

c 1400 Test. Lor>e 11. (1560) 388 b/aOfhemall governments 
in this elemented world proceden. c *535 Dkwks Introd. 
in Palsgr. (185a) 1053 All thynges ben elemented (Fr. ©lie- 
ment&s) onely, as .metals or be elemented and vegetables, 
as herbes. 1605 Timmk Quersit . 111. 143 Three distinct 
substances in cuery natural elemented body. 16 50 Ash* 
mole Chym. Coll., Mercury in all Elemented substances 
Is one and the same. 1660 Boyle Scept. Chem. v, 350 That 
all Elemented bodies be compounded of the same number 
of Elements. 1771 Muse in Min. 77 Now rushing cataracts 
descend To calm the elemented fray. 

b. Impregnated with various elements ; Jig. 

1630 Asm mole Chym. Coll. 94 Collecting into Books this 
Elemented Water falling from Heaven. 

2 . Instructed, well-grounded in one’s art. 

166a Fuller Worthies r. 33 The Fishery did breed the 
natural and best elemented seamen. 


t ETementinff, vbl. sb. Obs. rare - *. [f. as 
prec. 4 * -ing 1 .] Calling into existence, origination. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett . (1654) II. ao The first ele- 
menting and foundation of love. 

t Elome'ntinli, a. Obs. [f. Element + -ish.] 
Of the nature of (any of) the four elements ; 
material, physical. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia ill. Wks. 364 ElementUh and ethe* 
real parts. 1583-7 Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 177 Scornfully 
terming the . . water at baptism, elementish water. 1646 
F[isnrr] Moil. Divinity 222 God at first gave man an ele* 
mentish body. 

t ETemently, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Element sb. 

f -ly L] Pertaining to the four elements. 

1398 Tkrvisa Barth. De P. R . x. ii. (1495) 373 Elemently 
and heuenly four me. 

Elemi (el/mi). Forms: 6 (gumme) elimi, 


(gummi) elennij, 8 (gum) elimy, (elemni), 
7- elemi. [In Fr. He mi, It., Sp. elemi, Pg. gumu 


leme ; of unknown ( 
the Arab, name ^ 


oriental) etymology; 
l amt, cited by some writers, 

appears, according to Devic, to be known only as 
a very modem word. The name (gumi elimi ) 
occurs in Vigo’s Latin Pratica (Rome 1517).] 

A stimulant resin obtained from various trees, 
as Canarium commune (Manilla), Idea Icicariba 
(Brazil), Elaphrium elemiferum (Mexico", used in 
planters, ointments, and the manufacture of var- 
nish. More fully Gum elemi. Also attrib . in 
elemi oil ( « Elkmin), elemi resin, elemi tree . 

*543 Trahkron Vigo's Chirurg. tit. xiv. t oa b/i Of mas- 
tike .3. vi. of gumme elimi, armoniake dUsofucd w* wyno 
g.i. & 1699 Deter. Isthmus of Darian 4 The Tree like- 

wise that affords Gummi Elemi grows here in great A- 
boundance. 1703 Lend. Gas. No, 3898 h The Cargo of the 
Galeon . . consisting of . .lollop, Gum Elemni, . .etc. 1714 
Fr, Bk. Rates 93 Gum Elimy per 100 weight 05 li. 00 so. 

*' **'■ — "- called gum elemi, 

takes fire readily 

. T w _ m. xxviii. 987 The 

principal resins are common rosin, copal, lac . . and elemi. 
1851-9 Hooker in A dm. Man. Set. Knq. 497 Elemi is also 
produced in Mexico, where it is known as Copal. *878 Has* 
LEYAfrt/. Med. 664 Elemi tree is imported from Manilla. 
Elemin (elfmin). Chetn. [f. prec. + -IN.] 
1868 Royle & Head Mat. Med. fed. 5) 39 * The Elemi 
analysed . . yielded , . a peculiar crystalline body, Etemine. 



188a Watts Diet. Chetn. s. v., Oil of Elemi.— Elemin. 
Elemi resin distilled with water yields a transparent colour* 
less oik having the composition of a camnhenc. 

tBfonoh (flc'qk). Obs. Also 6 elenke, 
-oke, 6-7 elenohe. [ad. (cither directly or 
through OF. elenche) L. clench- us, a. Gr. i\€y\ot 
Elinchus.] 

1 . Logic. A syllogism in refutation of a propo- 
sition that has been syllogistically defended (see 
quot. i860 in Elenchus 1) ; hence, In wider sense, 
a logical refutation. Igttorance of the elenche : 
Ignoratio elenchi (rare). 

a 15*9 Skki.ton Col. Cloute 830 Nor knoweth his elenkes 
Nor his predicament 1397 Bacon Cottiers Good 4- Evil l 
i3oTheir seuerall fullaxes and the clenches of them. 1610 
J, V)c)\vLAdvt. Seminaries 47 A fallacy called the ignorance 
of the Elenche. s6xa Jackson Creed 111. Pref., The second 
. . contains, .an clench of those vulgar fallacies. 1631 M as* 
ringer Emp. of East it. i, She will have her elenchs To cut 
off any fallacy l can hope To put upon her. 

b. Aristotle's Elenchs : his treatise tr«pi oo*pi- 
OTiKwv My\ojy 4 concerning sophistical elenchs* 
or sophisms. (The title does not mean, as is 
implied in quot. 1837, 4 concerning the refutation 
of sophisms \) Hence clench was often used for : 
A sophistical argument, a fallacy. 

* 5 fi 5 Jewel ReAl. Harding { 1611) 5 Vour Elenchs. your 
Fallacies, your sillie Syllognmes. 1571 Ascham Siholem. 
(Arb.) 133 Aristotle, .in his. . Elenchcs. should be. .fruitfull 
1388 Fraunck Larders Log. 1. vi. 36 A double Elench lurk- 
cth in this place, one of composition, an other of division. 
1603 Bacon A dv. Leant. 11. 54 This part concerning Elenche* 
is excellently handled by Aristotle. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
ix. $ 30, 308 Our common adversary, that ola sophistcr .. 
puts the most abusive elenchs on us. x6|te Ski. gen Table T. 
59 All your Elenchs in Logick come within the compass of 
Juggling. [1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. m. iii. I 55 A similar 
doubt might l>e suggested with respect to the elenchs, or 
refutations, of rhctoncal sophisms. 1 

2 . An index, analytical tabic of contents. [So 
Gr. fatyxof ; cf. It., Sp. elenco in same sense,] 

1583-87 Foxk A. f M. <1596) 195/t Certeinc notes or 
elenchs upon this epistle. 17x5 in Kersey. 1791-18 00 in 
Bailey. 1775 in A»h. 

Elencbio (/Ie-Ij 1 <ik), a. [f. L. clench- us (see 
prec.) + -10.] - Elenctio. 

1850 Grotk Greece 11. Ixviii. VIII. 634 History presents to 
us only one man who ever devoted his life to prosecute this 
duty of an etenchic or cross-examining missionary. 

Elenchioal (ile ijkikSl), a. rart . [f. prec. + 

-al.] —prec. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. t. 53 Elenchicall, or 
Confutative against Error. 17*1- 1800 in Bailey. 183s in 
Webster. 1847 i n Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ele nohioally, cuiv. rare. [f. prec. + -LV -.] 
In nil elenchical manner, by means of an elenchus. 

1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. Pref., Any Penne, that 
shall Klenchically refute us. 

t Elenchise, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Elenche 
-izr.] intr . To make use of the elenchus ; to argue. 

1631 B. Jonson New Inn 11. vi, Hear him problematic. . 
Or syllogize, elenchize. 

II Elenchus (/Ie-ijk&»\ //. elenohi. [L. 

clench -tts, a. Gr. l\ey\of cross-examination. (Sense 
3 appears to be only Lat. ; i^erh. another word.] 

1 . a. Logic, w P^i.knch 1. b. Socratic elenchus : 
the method pursued by Socrates of eliciting truth 
by means of short question and answer. 

1863 Butlkr Hud. 1. 111. 1358, 1 shall bring vou, with your 
pack Of fallacies, t' Elenchi back. x7ax~x8oo in Bailkv. 
1830 Maurice Mor. 4- Met, Philos, (ed. a) 118 My I Socrates’ J 
elenchus is nothing better in itself than the logic . . of any other 
professor. xB6o Arp. Thomson Laws Tk. 1 137. 371 Admit- 
ting the apparent correctness of the opposing argument, we 
may prove the contradictory of its conclusion by an unas* 
Bailable argument of our own, which is then called an Elen* 
chus Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece xl 340 

Such people . . cared little about even the Socratic elenchus. 
1878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Brtakf. P. 713 No dull elenchus 
makes a yoke for her. 

2 . •sElknch a. Obs. 


X711-1800 in Bailey. 

1 3 . Antiq . (See quot.) 

, 7 * 7 "V Chambers Cycl. , Elenchus in antiquity, a kind 
of ear-ring set with pearls. In mod. Diets, 

Elenctic (fle-gktik), a. Also (Incorrectly) 
elenohtio. [ad. Gr. kEeyteriu-bs, f. lbiy\-nv to re- 
fute ; cf. prec.] Of or pertaining to refutation ; 
concerned with refutation ; that occupies himself 
with cross-examination. 

\Btackw. Mag. XXXIII, 637 HU duty U elenchtic. 

Grotk Greece ii. Ixviii. VIII. <66 An elenchtic or'erosa* 
examining god. x866 Mill in Edm. Rev . CXX 1 H. 3x5 
The dogmatic Plato seems a different person from the 
elenctic Plato. 


t Elencticfcl, a. Ohs. Also 7 (incorrectly) 
elenohtloal. [f. prec. 4 - -al.] Pertaining to elen- 
chus, concerned with logical refutation. 

*fi*S for Co.re*C . i. 70 HU next Chapter Is 

wholy Elenchttcall. >846 Wilkins Ecclesiastes f 2 (T.) 
Elenchi icai . . which U usually called an use of confutation. 
1899 Burnet 39 Art. vi. (1700) 87 In these Writings some 
parts are . . Elcnchtical or Argumentative. 1711- 1800 in 
Baiucy. i«47 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 
t B lexidl. Obs. ran- 1 , [a, Ger. tUnd, Du. 
eland : cf. Eland.] An elk. 

**87. Phil Trans. XIX. 50a That sort of Animal call’d 
the Alche, Elche, or Elende. 


E’Unge, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1-3 
delenge, 3 elinge, (4 eling, elyng(e, helynge, 
eleynge, 7-8, 9 dial, ellinge^ a-6, 9 dial. 
elenge. Also Alange, q. v. [OE. Hinge, f. M 
pref. + * tinge OTeut. *langjo - f. * tango- Long a. 
The two etymological senses of * very long, tedious* 
and 'remote, lonely’, seem to blend in the later 
uses. Chaucer abnormally accents elenge (riming 
with chalt'nge.'] 
f 1 . Very long, tedious. Obs. 

c 897 JElfred Gregory's Past, v, 40 Jfcet hie biofi on mien* 
gum oinguni. .^cfiyldi^c. c 1430 ABC Aristotle In B abets 
Bk. (188a) ii E to elenge, ne to excellent, ne to eemesful. 

2 . Remote, lonely ; dreary, miserable. Obs. exc. 
dial. 

c XS03 Lay. 13190 pe stude wes ^Elenge IXS73 Elingel : nu 
hatte hit Stanhenge 1x175 Stonhenge]. <1x300 Cursor M. 
1075 An elenge Hitparc pai ledd. c 1300 St. Brandan 637 
Eling ich }eode her alone. 1377 Langl. /\ PI. B. x. 94 
F.lyng is pe haile. .per pe lorde ne pe lady liketh nou^te to 
sytte. c 1388 Chaucer Wyf Bathes T. 343 Povert is this, 
although it seme elenge [v.r. alange, alenge, alinge]. 
1387 T re vis a Higdett (Rolls) VI I. 341 I^anfrank leet neuere 
a man goo from hym helynge and sory. c 1400 Beryn 967 
Why do yee thus? this is an elyng fare, axaao Occlkvk 
De Reg. Prim. 1008 His labour to hym is tne elengere. 
xaSx Reynard ( 1844) 65 Wc goo not into another forestc, 
where we sholdc be strange, and elenge. 1674 Ray S. fjt E. 
Country Wds. 65 Kllinge, X838 Murray's Hand.bk. Rent 
Introd. ia The fairiesi. . may still be. .heard of in the more 
‘ elenge lonely) places of the Downs. 1873 Parish Sussex 
Gloss, s. v. Ettynge ,’ Tis a terrible ellynge, lonesome old house. 

H 3 . Explained in Diets, as 4 strange, foreign *. 
X67&-96 in Phillips. 1711 in Bailey ; and in moo. Diets, 
t Ztfengely, CL. and adv. Obs. In 4 elenge-, 
eling-, elyngelioh(e, 8 elengelick. [f. Elkngk 
+ -lyI and a .] 

A. adj. Solitary, cheerless, miserable. B. adv . 
Drearily, miserably. 

c 1303 Land Cokayne is Elinglich. may hi go. Whar her 
wonip men no mo. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xu. 45 AliBaunarc, 
that al wan Elcngeucne ended. X39R Ibid. C. xxm. 38 
Fiiosofres. . wonede wei elyngeliche and wolden nat be riche. 
1721-61 Bailey, Elengelick, strangely or miserably. Old. 
t E’lengeueiie. Obs. Also 4 eUngenee, 6 
ellingnesa. [f. Elengk + ness.J Loneliness, 
dreariness, misery. 

c 1390 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1735 HU seriaunts . . of alangenes 
him undernome. 1398 Trkvi 9 a Barth . De P. R. xvi. Hv. 
(Tollem. MS.) Jacinctus hab virtu of comfort e, and dop 
awey elengenesse. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7408 She had a . . 
scrippe of faint distress©, That full was of elengenesse. 
a X536 Hen. VIII Let. in Select.fr. Hart. Misc. (1793) *47 
The great ellingness that 1 find here since your departing. 
Meollte, -lith, var. forms of Elasolitk. 
Eleot* ? Obs. A kind of apple. 

1878 Worlidgk Cyder (1691) 308 Elcots are apples much 
in request in those Cider-countries for thoir excellent liquor. 
1731-1800 in Bailey. 1733 in Johnson. 1775 in Ash ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

t ETephancy. Obs. [ad. L. elephantia , f. 
elephas , elephanl-is , Elephant.] =* Elephantiasis. 

f f 39 ® T revisa Barth. De P. R. vii. lxiv. (*495) 279 One 
manere Lepra comyth of pure Melancoly, ana hygnt Ele* 
phancin. 1494 Fabyan vii. 651 Peynfulf sykenesse. which 
of myne auctoure is callyd in Latync Morbus Elephancie.) 
1347 Boordb Brett, Health cxiv. 43 In Englyshe it is 
named the Elephancy, or the Olypnant sicknesse. x6ox 
Holland PH ny II. 318 For the leprosie, elephansie, and all 
gouts or diseases of the ioyntx. 1637 W. Coles Adam 
in Eden clvi, Cancer, Elephancy and foul diseases of the 
Skin. 

Elephant (c’HT&nt). Forms: a. 4-6 oli-, 
olyTaunte, (4 pi, olifauns, -faunt*), 4 olyfont, 
-Amt, 5-6 olifant(», 4 olephaunte, 5-6 oly- 
phauxst, 4-7 oil-, olyphant(e. A 4 elifans, 
4'5 ele-, elyphaunt(e, 5 elefaunte, 6 eliphant, 
5-0 elephante, 6- elephant. [ME. plifaunt, a. 
OF. olifanl , repr. a popular L. *alifanlu-m (whence 
Pr. olifan ; cf. MDu. 0 If ant, Bret, olifant, Welsh 
oliffant, Com. oliphans, which may be all from ME. 
or OFr.), corrupt form of L. elephantum, c leph an- 
te m (nom. eUphantus, -phas, - phans ), ad. and a. Gr. 
Ikhfxts (gen. sktipayros). The refashioning of the 
word after Lat. seems to have taken place earlier 
in Eng. than in Fr., the Fr. forms with el- being 
cited only from 15th c. 

Of the ultimate etymology nothing is really known. As 
the Gr. word is found (though only in sense * ivory ) in 
Homer and Hesiod, it seems unlikely that It can be, as some 
have supposed, of Indian origin. The resemblance in sound 
to Hcb. rjS* eteph 1 ox * has given rise, to a suggestion of 
derivation from some Phoenician or Punic compound of that 
word } others have conjectured that the word may be African. 
See Yule Hobson- Jobson Suppl., s.v. For the possible rela- 
tion to this word of the Tcut, and Slavonic name for * camel *, 
see Oi.fknd. The origin of the corrupt Romanic forms with 
ol- is unknown, but they may be compared with L. oleum, 
oBva, ad. Gr. ikmtor, ihaU.) 

1. A huge quadruped of the Pachydermate order, 
having long curving ivory tuaks, and a prehensile 
trunk or proboscis. Of several species once dis- 
tributed over the world, including Britain, only 
two now exist, the Indian and African ; the former 
(the largest of extant land animals) is often used 
as a beast of burden, and In war. 
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c *300 A*. Alt's. 854 Otifauns, and camelis, Weoren y« 
chained with vitattea. iuo Ayenb. 84 Virtue make)> man . . 
strang ase olyfont. Ibid. 994 pe elifans nele n»)t wonye 
mid his wyue, perhuyle bet hi is mid childe. c 1174 Chain 
can Boetk. 111. viil. 80 Mayst pou sourmounten pise olifuntz 
in gretnesse. 1 198 The visa Barth. Dt P, R. v. xxvtii. 
(i495) *38 The elyphaunt hath a longe nose lyke a trompe. 
e 1400 Maundcv. xxii. 938 Olifauntz, tame and others. >430 
Lvoa. Chro n. Troy ir. xt, F.lyphauntcs and large Unicorncs 
. . Forged of brasse. 1481 Caxtom Myrr. u. vl. 73 An 
olyphaunt bereth wel a tour of woods vpon his backs. 15. . 
Proph . oh State 0/ Eng. in Fumiv. Ballads fir. MSS. I. 316 
ffor the Sklaunderyng of the Olyfaunte with the long nose. 
ISSS Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 383 The elejphante (which 
sum caule an oliphant) is the biggest of all foure footed 
beastes. >$70 B. Googk Pop. Kinga. 11. (1880) 34 b, Of Flyc* 
they able are to make, great EUpnants in sight. 1606 Shaks, 
Tr. 4 Cr. n. iu. 113 The Elephant hath loynts, but none 
for curtesie. 1867 Milton P. A. tv. 145 Th’ unwieldy Ele- 
phant To make them Mirth, .wreath'd His Lithe Proboscis. 
1717 Thomson Summer 791 The huge Elephant, wisest of 
brutes, 1857 Livimostonr Trav. xxvtii. 5 63 Full-grown male 
elephants . • ranged in height at the witners from 9 feet 
9 inches to 9 feet to inches. 

b. fig. of a man of huge stature. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 r Cr. it. in. 2 Shall the Elephant Aiax 
carry it thus ? 

O. Elephant's teeth (i.e. tusks) : ivory. 

1998 Trkvira Barth . De P. R . xiv. xxxiu. (1495) 480 
Salomons seruauntex broughte . . elcphauntes teeth. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 73/3 The nauye of the kynge. .brouht . 
teeth of Olyphauntes and gretc richeases. 156a Latte . 
Wills 1. (1857J 183 A sett of chest men of oliph&nts teeth. 
*?S 7 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) a A Frigot . . hci Lading 
Gold and Elephants teeth. 

2 . White elephant . a. (see quot.). b. fig. A 
burdensome or costly possession (from the story 
that the kings of Siam were accustomed to make 
a present of one of these animals to courtiers who 
had rendered themselves obnoxious, in order to 
ruin the recipient by the cost of its maintenance). 

1663 H. Qoc.an] tr. Pinto's Travels xlviii. 374 The white 
elephant whereon he (the King of Siaml was mounted. 
1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 151/3 White elephants . . are kepi 
in the stables of the king (of Siam], and treated with a kind 
of veneration. Croft in Elyot's Governor I. Life 60 

Elyot regarded this new dignity much a* the gift of a white 
elephant. 

3 . As the sign of an inn ; the modem ' Elephant 
and Castle \ 

160* Shaks. Twel. N. 111. iii. 39 In the South Suburbes, 
at the Elephant, Is best to lodge. i$u Dickens Bleak Ho., 
(C. D. ed.) xxvii. 335 The far-famed Elephant who has lost 
his castle. 

f 4 . a. Ivory [after L. elcphanlus ]. b. A horn 
or trumpet of ivory [after OFr. olifattf\. Ohs. 

c 1300 k. Alts, xi 8a To mouth he set his olifaunt. 16*5 
Chapman Odyss. xix. 77 A chair. .The substance silver and 
rich elephant. 1698 Drydkn Virg. ACtieid nr. 595 Heavy 
Gold, and polished Elephant. i7i< Pope Odyss. xxi. 10 
The handle. .With steel and polish 'd elephant adorn'd. 

6. A Danish Order of Knighthood. 

1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3805/2 I'hc King of Denmark con- 
ferred the Order of the Elephant upon the Duke of Meek- 
lembourg, 1751 Chambers Cycl., Its badge, .is an elephant, 
with a castle on its back, set with diamonds, and hung on 
a watered sky-coloured ribband, like the George in England. 
.. In 1x89 . . a gentleman among the Danish croisees 
killed an elephant ; in memory of which . . the order was 
erected. *837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 401/x The orders of 
knighthood (in Denmark] are the order of the Elephant, etc. 
6. Sea elephant : a species of Seal {Macro- 
rhinus proboscideus ), the males of which have the 
snout somewhat prolonged. 

1798 Naval Cktvn. (1799) I. 254 The sea elephant . . has 
been rather scarce. >841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 165 Macror - 
hinus proboscideus .. Sea-Elephant and Elephant-Seal of 
the English. 

+ 7 . A species of lizard mentioned by Pliny. Obs. 
160s Holland Pliny II. 451 Black Elephants .. which 
be the black kind of the Lizards. 1608 Tops ell Serpents 
7x8 There be. .serpents called * Elephants', because whom- 
soever they bite they infect with a kinde of leprosie. 

1 8 . [after Pg. elephante : sec Elephanta.J 4 A 
name given originally by the Portuguese to violent 
storms occurring at the termination, though some 
travellers describe it as at the setting in, of the 
Monsoon 9 (Yule). Obs . 

[1354 Sidi 'Alijk (Y.) The kind of storm is known under 
the name of the Elephant; it blows from the west] 16x6 
Sir T. Roe m # Purchas Pilgr. I. 549 (Y.) The 20th day 
(August), the night past fell a storme of raine called the 
Oliphant , vsuallat going out of the raines. 1703 Art’s 
Improv. Introd. 2 6 Eighthly, Of Winds, and storms at Sea; 
as Trades- Winds, Huricanes. .Elephants, Monsoons, 

8. Bet. A species of Scabious. 

1847 in Haluw. . «» 7 » Britten & Holl. Plant - h. 

10 . (more fully elephant-paper) 1 A size of 
drawing and cartridge paper measuring 28 x 23 
inches. Double elephant : a similar paper mea- 
suring 40 x 26J inches. 

vjm Load, Com. No. 3814/4 On two large sheets of Ele- 
phant Paper. 1718 Ibid. No. 5493/4 The fine Imperial will 
not be sold under 7/. . . and the Elephant 3 1 . c 1790 Imisom 
Sch. Art I. 938 A sheet of the largest elephant paper. 1807 
One Lect. Art iv. (1848) 393 Writing . . upon . . double ele- 
phant., paper. 1870 Jevons Elcm. Logic iv. 35 Elephant 
in a stationer's . . shop means a large kind of paper, site 
Daily Tel 3 Dec., * Elephant folio ..that is to say, of the 
tallest portfolio 

11 . attrib. and Comb., at elephant-horn, -keeper, 
•killer, • shed 0 , elephant-headed, - like adjs. Also 


elephant-bed (see quot.); elephant-beetle, some 
South American beetle, prob. Dynastes Neptunm ; 
the name has also been applied to the African 
species Coliathm giganteus and G. cacti us ; ele- 
phant's breath, a shade of colour, light steel grey ; 
elephant-fish (sec quot.) ; elephant-gravel,gra\cl 
containing remains of elephants ; elephant hawk- 
moth (sec quot.); elephant-leg « Elkfhantiahin; 
elephant-paper v see 10) ; elephant-seal - Sea- 
elephant (see 6); elephant-shrew* (see quot.); 
elephant-trumpet (see 4) ; elephant's -tusks, 
a genus of gastcropodous molluscs belonging to 
the family Dentalidai or tooth- shells. 

1887 Woodward Geol. Eng. 4 Wales 519 The * Elephant 
Bed [at Brighton] first described by Dr. Mantell in pro* 
vinctally termed Combe rock . . it contains remains ot 
EUphas primigenius, etc. *774 Goldbmii it Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VIII. 13^ The "Elepnant-bectle . is found in.. 
Guiana and Surinam. *777 H enly in Phil. Trans. LX V 1 1 . 
X23 Thigh of the elephant beetle. 1884 CatstlT, s Earn. Mag. 
Mar. 2*6/2 Dressed in grey, the shade known a**‘ elephant \ 
breath . 1779-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. u 8 j Fish .known to 
seamen by the name of "elephant fish. 1807 Smyth .Sailor’s 
Word-bk., Elephant-fish, the Chimmra catlorhymhus 
named from the proboscis-like, process on its nose. 185a 
E. Forbks Let. in Life Forbes xiv. 505 The newer "elephant- 
gravel of these parts, 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. ii. 52 Charo- 
cam pa eipenor, the elephant hawk-moth. 1854 F. Hau. 
Rdja-nfti Notes 1 * Elephant-headed . . Gitnesa, talfil niy 
desires. 1884 xo /A Cent. Feb. 252 A dozen "elephant-horns 
heralded forth that the royal narty were in motion. 1709 
C0K8K in Phil. Traits, I.XXX1X. siio Besides these, the 
"elephant-keeper* notice other varieties, which are less dis- 
tinct. 1607 Topsfll Serpents 701 Neither have they any 
other name for those Draeons but ^Elephant-killer*. a 1603 


other name For those Dragons hut "Elephant- killers, a 1603 
T. Cartwright ConTut. Rkent. N. T. (16x8) 500 Your knees 
. .arc ioyntlcsse and # Klephant-Iike in your obedience unto 
his precepts. 1859 J. Lano Wand. India 261 Her tomb . . 
had been taken away bodily, to pave the "elephant shed. 
1868 Wood Homes without H. i. 15 The "Elephant Shrew 
of Southern Africa (Mat rou elides typicus) a thick-furred, 
long-snouted, short-eared burrower. 

b. AUo in the names of various plants, as 
elephant -apple (sec quot.); elephant -creeper, 
{Argyrtia speciosa ) ; elephant's ear, the Begonia ; 
elephant's foot, a species of Yam ( Testudinaria 
clephantipes) ; elephant's -grass, a kind of reed- 
mace ( 1 'ypha elephantutti\ \ elephant’s- trunk- 
pi ant, elephant's -vine (see quot.). 

1868 Treas. Rot,. Feronia. The Wood-apple or Elephant- 
apple tree of India, F. elephant urn, in the only upecies 
belonging to this genus of Aurantiaceae. 1884 Millkh 


belonging to this genus of Aurantiaceae. 1884 Millkh 
Plant-*., Elephant’s-ear. The genus begonia. iStsOlivkh 
Etetn. Bot. 11. 271 Testudinaria elefhantipes. .From the 
appearance of the rhizome it is called 4 Elephant's fool ’ at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 1884 Milukh Plant-n. , Elephant’s- 
trunk-plant, Martyma proboscidea. Ibid. Elephant’s Vine, 
Cissus latifolia. 

Elepha nta. Also (coiruptly) elephanter. 
[a, Pg. elephante : see quot. 1698.] « Elephant 8. 

[1608 Fryer Ate. Ii. India 4 P. 48 (Yule) We are now 
winding about the South-West part of Ceilon ; where we 
have the Tail of the Elephant full in our mouth ; a constel- 
lation by the Portugal* culled Kalio del Klephanto, known 
for the breaking up of the Munsoons, which is the last 
Flory this season makes. 1 *795 J- Reynolds View Death 
(i 735 )R 4 Till.. Enters th’ elephants with thundring noise. 
*77* Gkose Voy. E. Indies I. 33 (Y.) The setting in of the 


rains is commonly ushered in by a violent thunderstorm, 
generally culled tne Klephanta. 1839 Lift in Bombay 104 
A tremendous burst of thunder and lightning, termed the 
Klephanta . . The heavy thunderclouds . . apparently form 
directly over the Island of Klephanta. 1867 Smyth SailoVs 
Word-bk., F.lefhanter , a heavy periodical rain of Bombay. 
Elephantiac (el/Tamtiabk). [ad. L. elephan - 
tiacus , f. elephantia : see Klephancy.] One who 
is affected with elephantiasis. 

x868 Kingsley Hermits 103 Thou elcphantiac . . wilt 
thou not stop shouting blasphemies? 

II Elephantiasis (ed/fantoi'&sis). [L. elephan- 
tiasis, a. Gr. IX stpayrlaats, f. kKi<pai, Elephant.] 
The name given to various kinds of cutaneous 
disease, which produce in the part affected a re- 
semblance to an elephant's hide. The best known 
arc ; a. E. Grucomm, a tubercular disease, often 
identified with Eastern leprosy ; b. E. Aralm/tt, 
called also Elephant Leg, and in the W. Indies 
Barbadoes l^eg, which produces an induration and 
darkening of the skin, chiefly on the leg. 

jc 8s Mulcastkr Positions x, (1887) Egyptian lepre, 
called Elephantiasis. tM Ridglby Pratt, Physic k in 
Elephantiasis of the Arabians, is a swelling of the Foot, 
wan, and looks like an Elephants Foot. tSop Soutmky 
Esprie/la's Lett. ( 1 8x4) 1 1 1 . 37 5 Those [letters] which should 
be thin look as if they had tne elephantiasis. 1869 W. M. 
Rosskth Mem. Shelley Introd. 43 Shelley had a fancy., 
that he was about to be visited with elephantiasis. 

EUphaatiO (el/fcrntik), a. and sb. [ad, L. 
elephanticusy f. elephas Elephant.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or resembling an elephant ; 
huge, ix>nderous ; Elephantine. Now rare. 

* 59 ?. E. Gilpin SkiaL (1878) 31 And speaking painters ex- 
cuse Titian, For his loues loves; and Elephanticke vaine. 
1786 G. Canning Anti- Lucretius tiu 104 Give those a sting, 
or elephantic snout ilH New Monthly Mag. XLUI. 85 
The fervent lightness of Lewis, the elephantic ponderosity 


of Cooke. 
tB. sb. 


Elephantiasis. Obs. tors. 


1491 Caxion Vitas Pair. iW. dc W.) in. 33a b/t A man. . 
was seke of a maladye called elephant vke, 
Bleph&'ntioide, nonce-uni. [See -01 he.] The 
killing of an elephant. 

*•55 lltust. Loud. News 98 July 126/2 Elephant khk 
seems the order of the day, 

Bltphantide, rare, [irreg. f. Elephant.] ,\ 
[>erson affected with elepnantiasis. 

1843 Borrow Bible iu Spain xxvii. 161 lawsuits .. from 
. . elephan tides having been buried with other dead. 

Elephantine (cl/fenUin, -tin), a. [ad. L. 
elephantin-us, a. Gr. iKscpbrnyot, (. Ikiipa t Ele- 
phant.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an elephant, or elcohants. 
Elephantine epoch ^Gcol.) : the period manted by 
the abundance of large pachydermata. 

1875 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 339 Find a word of truth you 
never will In those that <'otne through th' elephantine 
tooth. rtt7« Kkn Edmund Poet Wks. 1731 II. 98 Theii 
Garment was an Elephantine Hide. 1787 Huni hr Foutl 
Bones in Phil. Trans. LV 1 IL 46 It was true elephantine 
ivory, a 1794 Sir W. J ones Tales (1807) 180 Chaste clc* 
nhnntinc bone By min'rals ting'd. i86e Huxiky Leif. 
IVrkg. j Men 145 An elephantine mammal. (873 Wonders 
Thy*- World 11 . iv. 300 Fossil elephantine remains. 

2 . Elephant - like, resembling an elephant in 
action or manner ; clumsy, unwieldy. 

.*«45 Hood Remonit. Ode ii, While poor elephantine I 
pick up a sixuentr. i860 Hoi land Miss Gilbert lx. 146 
Cattle .frisked in ungraceful, elephantine play. t88t Matin. 

XLiy. 478/2 l‘he good-humour and somewhat ele- 
phuntine spirits of the others were quite inexhaustible. 

8. Resembling an elephant in size or strength ; 
(of a task) requiring the strength of an elephant. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Geujleu*. ( 1641 > 379 Wearing great 
hlccves, mishanen elephantine bodies, trains sweeping the 
earth. x66s Fuller Worthits (18401 11 . 386 ’Urn eleplian- 
tine birth [a book of seven volumes]. 1788 Wkkiev tVks. 
(1872) VII. 24 l^t there be. .no elephantine hats or bonnets. 
*•49 Siovel Canne’s Nctess. Introd. 8t Elephantine us its 
utrength apfieared . . its back was broken. 1880 Sat. Rcr. 
20 Mar. 387 I’hc task of reviewing a dictionary must needs 
be elephantine. 

4 . Elephantine Leprosy : ** Elbphantiahih. rare. 

*«43 Borrow Bible in Spain xxvii. 161 Sad is leprosy in 

all its forms, but most so when elephantine. 

5 . Rom. Antiq. (see quot. 1751). Also allusive. 

1605 Ln. Preston Boeth. nr. 09 My Eye into each page 
shalllonk Of the Elephantine Kook (note, the Book of Na- 
ture 1 . 1751 Chambers Cytl., Elephantine . .applied to cer- 

tain books of the ancient Romans, wherein were recorded 
the transactions of the emperors, and the proceedings, a< ts, 
etc. of the senate. They were called elephantine, because 
composed of ivory leaves, or tablets. 

Eiephantoid (cl/fsc ntold), a. [f. Gr. Ixf^at, 
Mtpavro-t Elephant 4 like (cf. Gr. 4 X»- 
spavrwdrjt) : sec -oil).] a. Elephant -like. b. Of 
or belonging to elephant-like animals. So 

phantoldal, a. 

*? 4 * Trimmer Tract. Geol. 407 No eleohantoid remains. 
1856 Page A dr. TtA't-bk. Geol. xix. (1870) 37 1 True elc- 
phantoid genera, as the. mammoth. 1857 H. Mhlkk 
Test, Rocks ii. 89 The Mastodon, an ricuhantoid animal. 

Elephantry (c-l/ftntri). [f. Elephant 4 -ky, 
after tavalry .] Troops mounted on elctihants- 
• 1747 W. Horsley Fool (1748) II. No- 83, 358 Before wc 
took the Field, we demolished our Klephantry. 1858 F. 
Hall in Joum. Amer \ Orient. Soc. (1861) VII. 40 Inat is 
to say, elephantry, cavalry, and infantry. 

E'lephantanip. humorous, [f. Elephant 4 
-8H1P.] The personality of an elephant. 

188a Daily News 33 Mar. 5/5 Her clephanUhip [Alice] 
was not found in hysterics. 

t Ei6MW. Obs. [f. OK. ele oil 4 st ( aio , Skw sb., 
juice.] Oil. 

c iboo < )rmin 934 Rrted . smeredd wel wihh cIckobw. Ibid. 
8667 Drihhti nn , . tatt te shall bin eleiuow Lasstenn. 

+ Elescopha. Obs. [Corruptly ad. Gr. 
wtot, -ov.l Some medicinal plant, 7 Sun Spurge 
( Euphorbia ffelioscopium). 

1 6a 1 Burton Anat . met. 11. iv. il iii. (1676) 237/3 Rubarbe, 
Agaricke, Elescophe, Ac. .are not so proper to this humour. 
Blest, var. of ee-list, Eye-lint : sec Eye. 
t E'let. Obs. exc. dial, [app. identical with OE. 
telcd, also alet (Grein) fire : see Eld /A 1 ] Fuel. 
c isoo Triti. Colt. Horn. 1 19 Fir haueS on him \ne mihtes 
on to giuende hete, oder to giuende liht, |rridde to wet- 
dende elet to none hinge, c 1390 Sir Beues 3264 Wi|t> outc 
be toun hii pi}tc a stake Par pe fur was i-make . , pai fette 
wode and elet. 1847 78 Haluw. Elet, tael ; ollit. Wilts. 

El^Ufiinian (clii/si ni&n). [f. L. eleusTni-m 
(Gr. iktvolvtoi) lx;longing to Eleusi* 4 -an.] Be- 
longing to Eleusis in Attica. Elcusinian mys- 
teries : the mysteries of Dcmeter there celebrated ; 
also fig. Hence Sleual'niaxtiam ( ncnce-tvd 
1643 Milton Divorce Wks. 1738 1 . 190 Ekusiniatt Mys- 
teries, that no man can utter what they mean. >841-4 
Emerson Ess. xx. Wks. (Bohn) I. 950 The Eleusinlan mys- 
terics . . show that there always were seeing and knowing 
men iu the planet 1837 Chamb. Jml. VI L 226 The clcu* 
simanism or bonnetdom, 

Elau’thtrarch. rare. [f. Gr. ikstopot fret 
4 -apxv ruler.l The chief of an (imaginary) 
secret society called 4 the Eleutheri \ 

1I13 T. J. HooaAleay Haimatoff 178, The Rleutherarch 
. asked tf they had any objection to my being Initiated in 
the mysteries of the Eleutheri* >813 Shelley Let. 96 Nov. 
In Con temp. Rev.n 884) 387 The Swans and the Eleutherarch* 
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ELEVATION 


ELEUTHERIAN. 


Are proof* that you were a little sleepy. iSxy T. Peacock 
Nightmare Ab . 97 He slept .. and dreamed of venerable 
eleutherorch*. 

Eleuthe'ri&n, o. rare. [f. Gr. IksvBipi-ox of 
same meaning * f. l\*60ip-o f free) + -an.] The 
title of Zeus as protector of political freedom. 

x6si Cock^ram, Rlentherian , a deliverer. *8ot Sol i hey 
Thafaba 1 xii, Where the family of Greece Hymn'd Elcu* 

thcrian Jove. 

Sleutlieriflm (/lb/J^riz’m). [f. Gr. p-ot 
irce b -ihmJ Zeal for freedom. 

160a W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 435 A Miltonic 
swell of diction and eleutberism of sentiment. iao 3 Ann. 
A '«*/. 1 . 360 Ever since the American war, eleutherism had 
been the fashion of Europe. 

Eltuthero- (/li«‘)> dr *)> combining form of Gr. 
IktvBtpos free: Sian theromani* [ace Mania], 
mad zeal for freedom. Mlautharomanlao a. 

! ‘sce Maniac], one possessed by a mad zeal for 
recdom. Also in botanical compounds, as Sian - 
the rope Salons [Gr. irirakov leaf], Bleutharo- 
phy llon* [Gr. <p(tkkov leaf], Bleu theroaepa- 
lons [see Sepal] adjs., having the petals, leaves, 
sepals, free, i. e. distinct, not cohering. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 111. iv. Nothing but insuhordi- 
nation, eleutheromanin, confused, unlimited opposition in 
their heads. Ibid. 1 . 11. v, Elcutheromaniac philoaophedorn 
grows ever more clamorous. 1880 Gray Struct . Hot. vi. ft 5. 
345 Elcutheropetalous . . has. .been used for polypetalous. 

+ Elevable, a. Oh. rare - l . [a. Fr. ?l fa able, 
f. Never, (see next).] That can be elevated. 

1876 H. More Remarks upon two Ingen. Disc. 164 The 
Embolus . . being elevable near to the top of the Jetton 
Syringe or pumn. 169s Ed. Taylor B e kitten' s Aurora xxui. 
256 Not accenstble nor elevable. 

Elevate (€*lfvr«t>, pa.pple. and ///. a. Also 4- 5 
oleuat e, (5 eliuate, 6 elevat. fad. L. elevat-us, 
pa. pple. of eleva te to elevate.] Used as pa. pplc. 
of Elevate ; also ~ Elevated ///. a . ; in various 
senses. From 18th c. only poet. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astro/. 11. ft aj This is to seyn, as many 
degrees as thy pool is elcunt, so mirhel is the latitude of the 
Regioun. x 431-40 tr. l/igden (Rolls) f. 227 If that ston be 
oon say . . by what arte hit was elevate. 1509 Hawes 
Ex amt. Virt . vii. 134 He in rychesse shall be so eleuate. 
1513 Bradshaw .S 7 . Werburgt (1848) 135 The graue was, 
opened, eleuat was the chest. 1508 Stow Surv. xxix.(i6o3> 
259 A Toml>e eleuate and arched. 1687 Milton P. L. it. 
559 In thoughts more elevate. *873 R. Lpiutt Tram p. 
Reh. 22 This is elevate, this is the new way of writing. 
1878 Halley in Rigaud Core. Sti. Men (1841) I. 338 St. 
Helena, .where the south pole is considerably elevate. 174a 
Young Nt. Th. 11. 350 Souls elevate, angelic, wing'd with 
fire. 1814 Southey Roderick vi, Elevate Amid the thou- 
sands. .above their heads upraised. 1873 Drowning RedCott. 
Ntght-C. 1638 There had been shaggy eyebrows elevate. 

Elevate (e*l/v<r»t ), v. Also 6 ellevate, eleuate. 
f. L. elevat- ppl. stem of Flevdre, f. ? out + levd-rc 
related to levis light) to render light, lighten, 
hence, to lift, raise.} 

f I, 1 . trans. To lighten, lessen the weight of; 
to depreciate, extenuate. Oh. 

1533 Elvot Cast, Helth (1541) 35 a, Custom* from chyld- 
hode doth eleuate the power of meates and drynkes. c 1570 
Th\ nnk Pride 4 Loivl. (1841) 5 Co to , . dooth their credit 
ellevate, As thing whereof but small record he tooke. 1809 
Holland Livy xi.tv. xliv. 1109 b, IThe Consul] forgat not to 
elevate as much ns he could, tne fame of the foresaid unhappie 
field. x8a4 Br. Mountagu Gagg 04 To avoide or elevate 
the censure of the church . . [they] procured letters depre- 
catory. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. II. v. xii. 105 Instead 
of exalting our idea of the Deity they elevate or lower it. 

II. To raise, lift up. 

2 . To raise above the usual position, or above 
the level of surrounding objects. Also Jig. 

1497 f. Ai.kok Mohs Perfect touts C 130/2 Obedyence . . 
openeth heuens it eleuatith a man fro tne erth dweller with 
angels. 1807 Topskll Fourf. Beasts 350 This first picture of 
the Ichneumon was taken by Bcllonius, except the back he 
too much elevated. 1797 M. Baili.ir Morb. A not. (1807)61 
Unless the head . . lie more or less elevated from the hori- 
zontal posture. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sytoa Brit. 4 The cha- 
racter. .of the Oak is rather to extend its arms, than elevate 
its head. 1838 Lardnkr 1 /anJbk. Nat. Phil. 109 The rope 
by which the bucket is elevated. *878 Huxley Physiogr. 
186 The land in the Bay of Concepcion had been elevated 
to the extent of four or five feet. 

b. To hold up to view. Now only with refer- 
ence to the Mass : To lift up (the Host) for the 
adoration of the people. 

1817 Gillespie Eng. Fop. Certm, 111. ii. 3a When the hoete 
is elevated in the celebration of the Masse. 1849 J. Kent 
in Ellis Orig, Lett. it. 395 HI. 34a A rogue of a minister, 
after his head was severed from his sacred body, elevated 
it publicly to the people. s88o R. Coke Power 4- SubJ. 
243 She [the Queen] had forbidden the Archbishop. .to ele- 
vate the Host for adoration. 

fc. To rear or raise (by building). Oh. 

1708 Fkrriar Eng. Historians 343 On tne northern side 
of the choir was elevated one of those lofty, conical towers. 

t a. Of the action of heat : To raise in the form 
of vapour; to evaporate or sublime. Oh. 

iky Walkington Opt. C/ass 28 The damping ftimes that 
the Sun elevates from bogges. 1885-9 Boyle Occas. Reft. 
iv. xu. (167O 240 The Sun has by its. .Beams elevated this 
* orm . of Vapours 1887 — Orig, Formes 4 
Qua/., These volatile particles of Gold, with the Salts 
wherewith they were elevated. 1715 [see Elevated x b). 

3 . transf To raise (the voice). 


s6s8 Rowlands Sacred Mem. 20 But they the more do 
eleuate their voyce. 18x8 [See Elevated ppl. a . a.J Mod. 
It is unnecessary to elevate your voice. 

4 . To raise in direction, direct upwards. 

a. To raise (one’s eves), direct (glances) up- 
wards; Jig. to * lift up^ (one’s hopes, thoughts) 
to a higher object. 

rx8ii Shaks. Wild. T. v. ii. 8a One Eye declin’d for 
the losse of her Husband, another eleuated, that the Oracle 
was fulfill'd. xtx8 Jan. Mill Bnt. India II. iv. iv. 143 The 
English now elevated their hopes to the recovery of the 
province. 

b. Gunnery. To raise the axis of (a gun, etc.) 
to an angle with the horizon. 

189a in Capt. Smith* s Seaman’s Gram. ii. xxi. 13a Put in 
your Bullet with a Wad after it, if the Piece be not elevated. 
X789 Falconer DiVL Marine (178$) Hh b, The mortar must 
be more elevated. 1859 F. Gw friths A rtil. Man (1863) na 
No. 2 searches, sponges, rams home, elevates. 

5 . To raise, exjut in rank or status. 

1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxvit. xix, For riche mennes 
goodes I mustc ofte translate. Unto the poorc, them for to 
elevate. 1806 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxv. (1612) 351 
Nathak, who, eleuated, altered from vertuous to most 
vaine. 1709 Steele Tatter TAo. k6 w 2 Footmen, Fiddler*, 
and Lacqueys, are elevated into Companions in this present 
Age. X7X3 — Englishman No. a. 10 We like nothing 
but what will ..elevate ux above our Neighbours. 1835 
Lytton Riensi 1. i, See what liberty exists in Rome, when 
I we, the patricians, thus elevate a plebeian. 

tb. To extol or magnify (in praise). Oh. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge (1848) 48 With reverence 
hym elevate. 

0 . To raise in a moral or intellectual sense. 

1814 Gatakek Transubst. 89 To elevate our mindc by 

faith. i7xx Stickle Spec/. No. 79 To Choose Books which 
elevate tne Mind above the World. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxiii. 239 You might as well set Mount /Etna on 
them fiat, and tell them to stand up under it, as tell me to 
elevate my servants with all the superincumbent mass of 
society upon them, a 1887 Bucklr Misc. Whs. (187a) I. 63 
There is hardly any \irtue which so elevates our character, 
as moral courage. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Sp/r. 
W. iii. (1884) 08 The attempt to elevate the race has been 
mysteriously thwarted. 

7 . To elate, exhilarate. Somewhatrarcinmod.use. 
1634 Malory's A rthur(i8i6)l. 173 , 1 was so elevated., in my 
heart. 1709 Luttrell Brief Ref. (1857) VI. 483 Being ele- 
vated by the terror he had struck into the enemy . . [he] re- 
solved to advance and fight them. 27*5 De For Vov. round 
W. (1840) 34 He seemed extremely pleased at this { and 
even elevated. x8x8 Jar. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ii. 77 
The French, elevated by this advantage, reinforced their 
victorious party. 

b. spec, of the effects of liquor. Now humorous 
or slang. 

ax 704 T. Brown Whs. (1760) II. T9A (D.) We were all ele- 
vated above the use of our legs a* well as our reason. xt8y 
Brit . Mag. IV. 373, 1 , being elevated with liquor. 1818 
‘Quia ' Grand Master \ hi. aio But with the jumping-powder 
heated, He got completely — elevated. '«44 Dickens 
Mart. Chut. ix. (C. D. ed.)^ His depth of feeling is mis- 
understood. He is supposed to be a little elevated ; and 
n obo dy heed* him. 

Elevated (e'lfWtud),///. a . [f. Elevate v .] 

1 . Raised up ; (of builaings, etc.) reared aloft ; 
(of the hands) uplifted ; ( Geog .) situated at a high 
level. Elevated pole (see quot.). Elevated rail- 
way : a railway supported on pillars above the 
street- level. 

1553 Eden Treat. New Ind, (Arb.) 33 The south pole is 
there eleuated fortle Si syxe degree*. X815 Crookk Body 
oj Man 43A The intelligible faculty of the Soule, a* the 
Queene and Princesse of the rest should sit in an eleuated 
Tribunall. x&fti Hoburn Lernath. in. xlii. 370 To elect . . 
by plurality ofelcvated hands. X674 Ch. 4 Court of Rome 
7 The idolatrous Worship of the elevated Wafer. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1 . 200 Rivers have their source 
either in mountains, or elevated lakes. 1858 Stanley 
Sinai 4 Pat. i. (1858) 11 Um Shaumer, the most elevated 
summit of the whole range. 1887 Smyth Sailor’s Word • 
bk., Elevated Pole t that, .pole which is above the horizon. 

t b. Of vapours : Raised by heat. Oh, 

1715 tr. Panciro/lud Rerum Mem. II. viii. 323 Distillation 
..whereby elevated Fumes, .are resolv’d into Waters, Oils, 

o. fig. Exalted in rank. 

i«rt Boyle Occas. Ref., So elevated a station is apt to 
make men giddy. # 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 545 The 
most elevated position among English subjects. 

2 . transf Of the voice, of temperature. 

1818 Scott Antia. i, With an elevated voice. <878 Hux- 
ley Physiogr. 76 If the liquid metal be kept, .at an elevated 
temperature. 

3 . Math. Of an equation : Involving high powers 
of the unknown quantity. 

t§4X J. R. Young Math, Dissert, nt. 138 Whenever, .the 
proposed equation is of an elevated order. 1854 Boole 
Leews Thought i. 17 When that equation U of an elevated 
degree. 

4 a. Astrol. b. Her. (see quots.). 
iTtt-iftos Bailey, Elevated, a Planet U said to be elevated 
above another, when being stronger it weakens the Influ- 
ence of the other. 1731 Ibid . vol.II. Elevated in Heraldry 
. . signifies the points of them [wings] turned upwards, 
whicn U the true flying posture. 

6 . Exalted in character, style, and tone; lofty, 
sublime ; dignified. 

ifloa T. Wright Pass. tv. L 117 Among . . eleuated spirits 
it will often chance that there will arise in conversation, a 
certame diuersitie of opinicn. xyi) Berkeley Ret. Wks. 
III. 18 1 The most elevated notions of theology and morality. 
.8^4 Maa Somerville Connsx. Pkys. Sc. U849) In trod, 1 
Science . . must ever afford . . subject of elevated medita- 


tion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) V. xeo One of the most 
elevated passages in Plato. 

0 . a. Elated, exhilarated, b. Slightly intoxi- 
cated {humorous or slang). 

16*4 Massinger Pari, of Love it. I, A little elevated With 
the assurance of my future fortune. 1800 Bloomwkld 
Farmer’s Boy , Winter 384 Sunshine, Health, and Joy... 
cheer the elevated Boy f xm Jepkson Brittany v, 84 Some 
of the men were a little elevated. 1883 Mrs. Ouphant 
SaLm Ch. xi. 189 This elevated ftame of mind. 

Hence B lavatodly adv., in an elevated manner ; 
with exaltation. BTevatoAnoaa, the quality or 
condition of being elevated. 

1593 Nashe Chris ? s T. (1613) 27 So penetrating and ele- 
uateoly hauc I praid for you. 173* Bailey, voL II, Ele- 
vate duets, exaltedness, a being lift up, etc. *799 W. Godwin 
St. Z,<w#(L.).The elevatedness and generosity of my station. 
Elevating (ei/V^tig), vbl. sb. ff. Elevate v. 
+ -ING !.] The action of the verb Elevate. 
x6ax Wilkins Math. Magick 1. ix. ( 1648) 58 It is likewise 
used for the elevating or lifting up of weights. 189* in 
Capt. Smith’s Seamans Gram. 11. xxiv. 129 A Gunner’s 
Ruler, for the Elevating of any Piece of Ordnance to any 
degree of Mounture. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. ix. 
138 Elevating* of the eyebrows. 

attrib. 1859 F. Gripfith* A rtil. Man. (1862) 122 The 
elevating screw must . . be clamped. x88x Times 28 Jan. 
3/6 The elevating gear of this gun. 

Elevating (eifvutig), ppl. a. [f. Elevate v. 
+ -ING 2 ] 'Fhat elevates ; chiefly jig, 

X817 Coleridge To a Lady, The elevating thought of suf- 
fered pains. 1053 Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. xvii. (1876) 220 
'The elevating power of faith. 1675 Hamerton Intel/ \ Life 
1. iv. 34 Elevating influences of literature. 

Elevation (clM 7 * jan). [ad. L. eUvdtion-tm, 
n. of action f. Neva re : see Elevate vi] 

I. Process or result of elevating. 

1 . The action or process of lifting up or raising 
aloft ; also, the giving of an upward direction to 
anything. Valley of elevation (see quot. 1887). 

1508 Pxlgr. Perf. (1531) 15 b, The eleuacyons or wawes of 
the see ben meruaylou*. 1807 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 8 
A Bull, .can toss into the air very great, .beast*, which he 
receivcth again as they fall down, doubling their elevation 
with renewed strength and rage, 1863 W. Ciiarleton Chor. 
Gigant. y* At first elevation of their eye*. 1878 Grew 
Led. 11. 1. ft 6 Elevation ; when, like Paste in baking, .they 
[the bodies mixed] swell and huff up. *805 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth (J.) The disruption of the strata, the 
elevation of some, and depression of others. 1863 A. Ram- 
say Phys. Geog. i. (1878) 11 Volcanic region* subject to 
earthquakes arc often areas of elevation. x8t8 Huxley 
Physiogr. aoj5 But the land U subject also to local elevations 
and depressions. 1887 Woodward Geol. Engl, 4 Wales 
(cd. 2)586 We sometimes find the higher tracts to be formed 
by what was. .a depression, while tracts originally elevated 
have been converted into. .'Valleys of Elevation’, 
f b. spec . =- erection . Oh. 

1543 Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg. I. xl xob, The yarde .. 
is full of ventosite . . by which the elcuation of the same 
commeth. 

c. spec. The lifting up of the Host for the ador- 
ation of the people. 

1583-87 Foxr A. 4 M. (1684) III. 666 Before the Eleva- 
tion. .he turned him to the People in a great Rage. 1637 
Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, in. ii. 28 The elevation of tne 
bread materialiter, is not Idolatrous. 1609 Burnet 39 
Art. xxviii. (1700) 34a The Elevation of the Sacrament 
began to be practised in the Sixth Century. 1884 F. M. 
Crawford Rom Singer I. 9 And only takes it off when 
he sings the Gloria Patri, or at the Elevation. 

t d. fig. The lifting up of the soul (in ador- 
ation) ; a devout exaltation of feeling. Oh. 

a 1800 Hooker (J.) All which different elevations of spirit 
unto God, are contained in the name of prayer. 1643 
T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. ft 3, I could never heare the 
Ave Maria Bell without an elevation. 1874 Owen Holy 
Spirit (1693) 185 The Elevation of Faith to apprehend 
Divine Power. 1887 Burnet Death prim. Persecutors, 
Let us then Celebrate Gods Triumph over his Enemies 
with all the Elevations of Toy. *711 Norris (J.) We are. . 
to love him with alt possible, .elevation of spirit. 

2 . cotter. A rising or swelling (on the skin or sur- 
face of the ground) ; a rising ground, an eminence. 

1543 Traheron Vigds Chirurg. 11. x. 33 a, Pruna hath not 
so great eleuation as ignis persietts. 1599 A. M. Gabel- 
houePs Bk. Physicke 288/2 If . . the Patient hath no ex- 
ternals disease, nor anye eleuat lone. 1799 Kirwan Geol. 
Ess. 985 Secondary strata present . . elevations, from an 
original elevation in the fundamental stone. i8m Macaulay 
Milton , Ess. (18*4) I. 14/1 Nooks and dells, beautiful as 
fairyland, are embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic 
elevations, *« 4 » W. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. x. (1879) 221 
The remaining part of the elevation seemed like a small 
hill placed upon a terrace. 

f 8. Sublimation 5 vaporization bv heat. Oh. 
1805 Timms Quersit. 11. i. 103 The elevations and sublima- 
tions of the spirits of the said salt, x6sa W oodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1853) 270 Elevation is subtiliarion. when spiritual 
parts from the corporal . . by the force of fire are elevated. 
184s French Distill. I. (1851) to Elevation , Is the rising of 
any matter in manner of fume, or vapour by vertue of heat. 
*877 Hale Prim Orig. Man. iv. il 301 An elevation or 
rectification of some parts of that Matter. 

4. transf. &. A raising or increase (of tempera- 
ture). b. A quickening (of the pulse) ; a raislsg 
of the animal spirits. Hence {dial or vulgar) that 
which raises the spirits, a * pick-me-up \ 

>7*8 N. Robinson The. Pkyskk 88 Elevation or Depres- 
sion of the Pulse. s$ 50 Kingsley Alt. Locke xii, What's 
elevation? Opium, bor alive, opium. i8le Vines Sachs 
Bet, Is § The slight elevation of temperature in the forenoon. 



ELEVATOR. 


ELEVENTH. 


5* A The raising (c 
(f also in pitch), fb. t 
of a metrical foot ; - A 


(of the voice) in loudness 
1 . concr. The stressed syllable 
Absib (rare). 
sSoa Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 60 The consideration of the 
Accedenti of Wordes, which are Measure, Sound .and Ele- 

» or Accent, w 66 i Wilkins Real Char. 43 Prolonga- 
Vowels, or Elevation of voice in the pronouncing of 
any syllable. Accent, a 1760 Burney Hist. Mas. (ea. a) 
I. vL f 4 They [feet] were divided into two parts, .the first 
of which was called elevation. 

1 6. Music. One of the 'graces' in old English 
music. Obs. 

Chr. Simmon Division Viol o Sometimes a Note I* 
graced by sliding it from the Third below, called an Eleva- 
tton,now something obsolete. 

1 7. The raising or rearing (of plants). Obs. 

. Evelyn Fr. Card. (2675) 38 The elevation and rais- 
ing of trees. 

9 . The action of raising in rank or dignity ; the 
state or fact of being elevated in rank. 

t6. . Locke (J.) Angels, in their several degrees of eleva. 
tlon Above us. 2702 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) V. 4 The 
duke of Berwick was gone, .to compliment the pope upon 
his elevation, 18*7 Hare Guesses Ser. n. (1873) 541 A sudden 
elevation in life . . smells us out, and often perniciously, 
i?*, FaouDE Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vlil 270 The many men 
of talent who owed their elevation to Wolsey. 

II. The height to which anything is elevated. 

0. Of angular magnitude : a. Astron. The alti- 
tude or angular height of the pole, or of any 
heavenly body, above the horizon, f Of a place : 
The elevation of the pole at that place ; the lati- 
tude (obs.). Also in Diallings the angle made by 
the gnomon with the horizon (which is equal to 
the latitude of the place). 

c 1392 Chaucer Astral, it. I 93 Tak ther the etevacioun 
of thl pool. 2549 Com pi , Scot, vl (1872) 47 Cosmaghraphie 
. .sal dcclair the. .eleu&tion. .of the sone, mune, and of the 
sicrnis. 2399 Falr Dialling 10 Before Sunne rising and 
after Sunne setting in our Elevation. 264a Howell For. 
Trav. (Arb.) 87 Tne distance between places may be known 
by the elevation of the pole. 2683 Tryon Way to Health 
471 Under the Klivation of oure Pole. 2686 tr. Chardin* s 
Trav. 24 7 The Elevation of Erivan is in 40 Dejg. 15 Min. 
2706 Phillips, Elevation of the Pole fin Dialling) is the 
Angle which the Style . . makes with the Substylar Line. 
1710 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. ll. 373 The Elevation of the 
Pole in that place therefore is also given. 

Chambers Astron. Vocab. Def. 915 Elevation of the 

b. The angle made with the horizontal by any 
line of direction ; spec, the angle at which a gun 
is elevated. 

289a in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. iv. 93 If his 
Piece be mounted to any Elevation, he need not put a Wad 
after the shot. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Hhb. 
The shell being fired at an elevation of 45“ 2798 Capt. 

Millar in Nicolas Disp. Nelson( 1846) VII. Introd. 133, I 
observed their shot . . and knowing that . . they would not 
have coolness enough to change their elevation, I closed 
them suddenly. 

10. A particular height or altitude above a given 
level ; as the height of a locality above the level 
of the sea; of a building, etc., above the level 
of the ground. 

273a Berkeley A Iciphr. iii. f 9 The particular distance, 
position, elevation, or dimension of the fabric. 2830 J. G. 
Strutt Syh>a Brit . 4 In sheltered groups they will reach 
tlon of eighty or a hundred feet. ih6 Stanley 


1867-77 C». 
►f the Pole. 


an elevation of eighty or a hunt 
“129 Jeru* 
l ground 


Sinai 4* Pal. ii. (1838) 129 Jerusalem is of nearly the same 
» the highest ground in England. 2860 Tyndall 
2 . 10 

changed "to rain 


elevation as the highest ground in Kngla 
Glac. 1. 9 *. 10 What was snow at tne higher elevations 
ged to rain lower down. 

b. Jig. 

item I m ISON Sc. 4 Art II. 39* He will perceive to what 
an elevation the excellence of the art can raise him. 
n. concr. A drawing of a building or other 
object made in projection on a vertical plane, as 
distinguished from a ground plan. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Elevation (in Architect.) a draught or 
description of the face or principal side of a building, called 
also tne Upright. 176B-72 H. Walpole Virtue's A need. 
Paint. (17 86) IV. 244 The plan and elevations of the late 
earl of Leicester's bouse. 2833 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 
28s An elevation of the automaton, as seen from behind. 
*47 S. Brooks (title) City, Town and Country Architec- 
ture, designs for Street Elevations, Shop Fronts, etc. 1874 
R. Tyrwhitt Sk. Club 98 That's the front of your block 
which faces you, — the 'elevation* they call it. 

12 . As an abstract quality: Height, loftiness, 
a. lit. Of a building:, etc. b. fig. Of literary 
style : Grandeur, dignity ; formerly also in //„ in- 
stances of elevation, o. fig. Of character and 
sentiments : Nobleness, loftiness of tone, 
a Mod. A building of imposing elevation, 
b. a 2639 Wotton (J.) His style, .wanted a little eleva* 
tlon. 1726-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxxiv. 126 
The elevation of an expression in an ancient author. 2790 
Johnson Rambl. No. 1 F 6 Some [epic poets] that Im- 
agined themselves intitlcd . . to elevations not allowed in 
common life. 2872 Morley Voltaire ( r886) 134 A return 
to.. the classic form, its dignity, elevation, and severity. 

0. a 1680 Glamvill Serm. id. (R.) They, .pitied the poor 
and carnal world, .all that were not of theur conceited pitch 
and elevation, ifgt Johnson Rambl. No. 87 f 7 When no* 
thing is necessary to elevation but detection of the follies of 
others* 2868 Lbcky Eurof. Mor. II. I 72 Elevation of 
character constituted the Roman ideal of perfection* 1880 
McCarthy Own Times 111 . xlvi. 407 His character was 
somewhat wanting in the dignity of moral elevation. 
&8T8tor (e l/V^Ui). [a. L. clevdlor, f. eleva-re 
to Elivatx.] One who or that which elevates. 
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1 . A wit. &. A muscle which raises or moves a 
limb or an organ. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. iv. viL 196 Being destitute 
of any motion, they conferre no reliefs unto the Agents 01 
Elevators. 1746 Parsons Human Phrs. I 17 The Elevator 
arises tendinous and fleshy from the Edge of the Foramen 
lacerum. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. f 1. 148 The 
Elevators of the lower law. Rolleston A Him. L(/e 
13 The main elevator of the humerus and the wing. 

b. In insects, one of the two flat joints of the 
maxillary or labial feelers. 

2806 Kirby k SrENCE Entomol. III. 448 Thus in the hive 
bee and the humble bee the labials including the two flat 
joints or elevators have four joints. 

2 . Surg. 4 An instrument for raising any de- 
pressed portions of bone, particularly ot the skull. 
Also, an instrument used in I 3 entistiy for the 
removal of stumps of teeth ’ (S/d. Soc . Lex.). 

3 . ft. A machine used for raising com or flour 
to an upper storey, b. U. S. A large building 
(containing one or more of these machines) used 
for the storage of grain, 0. A machine used for 
raising hav or straw to the top of the stack. Also, 
an appendage to a thrashing machine, d. A lift, 
hoist, ascending chamber. Also attrib. 

1815 J. Nicholson O/erat, Mech, 100 These elevators 
consist of a chain of buckets, or concave vessels . . fixed at 
proper distances upon a leathern band, which goes round 
two wheels. 186a Trollope N. Amer. 1. 248 An elevator 
is as ugly a monster os has been yet produced. x86a J . 
Wil ron Farming 161 A larger set of elevators is usually 
employed to carry up the roughs to the feeding board [in a 
thrashing machine]. 2879 Jehpkwes Wild Life in S. C. 
iif The new-fangled elevator carries up the hay by ma- 
chinery from the waggon to the top. 2883 Harped s Mag. 
Jan. 275/1 He did not trust the elevator, but almost flew 
down the stairs. 2884 Howells ibid. Dec 118/1 The Ele- 
vator boy, pulling at the rope [says] * We're not there yet 
1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 10 Oct., A. H. Laughlin . , has 
bought the store building . . near the elevator. 1887 Con. 
temp. Ret>. May 699 Extensive elevator Companies. 

Elevatory (e*l/Vrtnri), a. and sb. [f. Ele- 
vator : see -ory.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to elevation, that tends 
to elevate. 

1 . Geol. Concerned in raising or tending to raise 
the crust of the earth. 

1833 Lykli. Trine. Geol. III. 117 The disturbing and 
dislocating force of the clevatory movements. 2847 H. 
Miller First Impr. xi. (1861) 140 Should the time ever 
arrive when the clevatory agencies motionless and chill 
shall sleep within their profound depths. 1878 Huxi.rv 
Physiogr. 205 Elcvatory forces must have been at work. 

2 . In a non-material sense. 

2852 Kurkin Mod. Paint. II. tit. 1. xiv. 9 5 The moral feel- 
ings are thus elcvatory of the mental faculties. 

B. sb. = Elevator 2 [as if ad. L. *cleval5rium ; 
so Fr. HFvatoire, It. elevatorio], 

261a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 91 If a depression 
of the Cranium be, strive with the elevatoric to raise it 
1758 T. S. tr. Li t Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) P d iij, / "edit, 
an Elevatoiy used to raise depress’d Bones. 283a in Wt h- 
8ter ; and in mod. Diets. 

t ElflVO. Obs. as Eng. [a. Fr. Mh>c, f. Merer 
to bring up.l A pupil. 

The Fr. word is occas. used when Fr. subjects are spoken 
of : e. g. * He wax an HH>e of the Ecole North ale.' 

2736 Bailey, An Eleve, a pupil or scholar educated under 
anyone. 2769 Hope in Phil. Trans. LIX. 241 note, Mr. 
James Robertson ix an eleve of mine. 2807 J. Hall Trav. 
Scot/. I. 146 Dr. Hunter . . the eleve of Lord Monboddo. 
18*9 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. 11. 527 Their Eleves should have 
. .an excellent classical education. 

Eleven (fleVn), a. and sb. Form* : 1 end- 
leof&n, -lufon, -lyfon, -an, ellofne (Northumb. 
sslleftie), 3-4 endlevene, -lev©, -luve, 3-5 
enleve(n(e, -levyn, (3 enlovene, 4 onlevene), 
ell©v©(n(©, -©vin, -yv©n, (3 eellevena, eolleve), 
5-7 elevyn, (5 ©l©i van) , eleven, -e&ven, -euyn, 
5- eleven, (6 Sc. allevin, ale win, 9 dial. 
ellebn, ©laeban, labs). [Common Teutonic: OK. 
%ndlcofon corresponds to OFris. andlova , cl leva, 
OS. elleban (MDu. ellevcn , Du. elf), OHG. einlif 
(MHG. eilfy Ger. elf), ON. elhfu (Sw. cllifva , 
elfva, Da. el lev e), Goth, ainlif OTeut. *ainlif 
f. *ain- (shortened from *aino -) On* + Mtf- of 
uncertain origin. Outside Teutonic the only ana- 
logous form is the Lith. vCnd-lika, where Mika 
(answering in function to Eng. •teen) is the ter- 
minal element of all the numerals from 1 1 to 19. 

The OE., OFruL, OS., and ON. forms 1 represent a type 
* ainl\f uu, app. assimilated to *tehun Ten. The theory that 
the ending is a variant of OTeut. *tehun % Aryan *dekm Ten, 
is now abandoned ; some would derive it from the Aryan 
root *Utg or from *Uip (both meaning to leave, to remain) 
so that eleven would mean ‘one left* (after counting ten.)] 
The cardinal number next after ten, represented 
by the symbols 1 1 and xi. 

A. adj. 

I. In concord with a sb. expressed. 
c%ao K. jElfrbd Bmda v. xvUL (Boew.) Oared fi® t rice 
hsefee endleofan wintra. a tooo Andreas (Or.) 664 Nsc< 
tr folces ma . . Nenrne ellefne oteitmmcgM. e tooo AClfric 
Gem. xxxii. 22 (Jacob) nam hU wit mid hint endlufon sunum. 
c nag Cotrde L. 2725 Onlevetie thousand of oor meyn6. 238a 
Wyclie Acts 1. 20 Math!, .was noumbrtd to giderc with en- 


levene apostils. 2193 I«anol. P . PI. C. iv. 227 Thou hast 
hanged on myn halt elleuen tymes c 1400 Pol. Ret. 4 L. 
Poems 216, I have had ther-to lochys aleven, and they gave 
me tnedyaint all. a iam Sir Degrev.jn* More then eiueve 
mele. 2480 Carton Chron. Eng. cii. 8a And this mysauen- 
ture dured enleucn yore and moo. tgga Lyndrray Mo- 
narch* 4509 The |eir of oure Saluatioun Alewiti hundreth 
and sax andfyftie. 1391 Horsey (1857) 288 Aleavrn 
of his .. servants. 1594 Smaks. Rich. III. in. vl. 6 Eleueu 
houres 1 haue spent to write it ouer. 1064 Evelyn AW. 
Hart. (1729)220 Nor the Height above ten or eleven! Feel J 
at most. *7 * Burke Regie. Peace iil Wks. V 1 1 1. tot Eleven 
days they had the foil use of Bantry Bay. 1B87 Kurkin in 
Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 3/2 Humanity, .hod reduced itself to 
see no more than eleven eyes in a peacock's tail. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb., which may usually be 
supplied from the context. The Eleven : sc. dis- 
ciples ; also, a body of executive officers at Athens. 

t 2205 Lav. 14931 Bt tene A bl sclleuene [c 2273 enlouene). 
c 1275 O. E. Aim , 55 He teyde to his apostles . hi weren 
cllcouene. 2207 K. Gtouc 11724) 296 In pe jwuseud )er of 
grace, and endleuena j>erto. a 1300 Cursor At. 4110 An was 
cildest <j |>e elleuen. 2387 I 'rfvira Higdon (Kolfx) I. 343 
Sex score and enleuene. 1392 Garrard Art Warn 130 
When they passe a lcven or twelve they are not to be ac- 
eompted an nrav. 2611 Birlr Luke xxiv. 33 And found the 
eleuen gathered together. 1814 Bvron 7 nan 1. xlix, At nU 
n < harming child, and at eleven With all the promise of as 
fine a face. 2849 Gmnr. Hist. Greece V. 11 lxii. 427 They 
were handed over to the magistrates called the Eleven, 
b. tsf. sc. hours : as eleven o' doth, etc. 

1348 U dall, etc.. Hrasm. Pat . Matt. xx. 6 Alxmt a leuen of 
the clockc. 160s Siiakr. Ham. t. ii. 952 Vponthc Platfortne 
twixt eleuen and twclue lie visit you. 1739 Compl. Letter. 
Writer (ed. 61 997 The Ball continued its Briskness and 
vivacity, /till about Eleven. 1803 R. Anderson C umbrld. 
Ball. 07 When the clock strack eleeben. 

B. as sb. 

1 . The abstract number eleven. 

2398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. ix. iv. (1495) 349 Thryen 
enleuen makyth thre and thyrty. 2947 Boordk Introd. 
Knotvl. 123 Nync, ten, aleuyn, twclue. 

2 . A set of eleven persons ; esf. a set of eleven 
players forming 4 a side ’ at cricket or football. 

c 1800 in Etoniana v. 95 The eleven of football and the 
eleven of cricket. 2883 TV nth 28 May 8)6/a Such a county 
should .. produce a few bowlcnt to maintain the oedit of its 
eleven. 

+ 3 . In phrase, By the elevens ! (of uncertain 
origin). Obs. 

1773 Goldhm. Stoops to Conq. 11. i, By the Eleven*, my 
place is gone quite out of my head. 

C. Comb., as elevenfold adj. and adv. ; eleven 
pointer, a stag whose hoim show eleven points. 
Also eleven-o' clock (see A. 2 b) used attrib. 
or as adj. in eleven-o’-olook lady, ©levon-o'- 
olook wind (see quota.). 

2337 Record* Whets/. B ij, Vndcrupla 11 to 1 : 22 to 2: 
33 to 3. alcuenfoldc. 1803 K. L. Peel in Longm Afag. 
Nov. 74 A grand eleven-pointer . standing out alone. 
2879 Prior P/an/.n., Eleven o'clock lady, Fr. dame cfonze 
heures , from its waking up and opening its eyes so late 
in the day ; the star of Bethlehem (Ot^nthogalum umbel- 
latum, K). 2888 Pall Mall G. 9 July 8/2 A. stiff breexe. . 
called 'eleven o'clock wind \ .that is to say, supposing the 
target to be marked like the dial of a clock, the wind 
would blow.. in the direction of the figure 11. 

Ilcnce Hl# vtn©r, Blawan© (dial.), an eleven-o'- 
clock meal, a luncheon. 

2863 W. Wiiitk E. Eng. 11. 197, 1 commonly has a drop (of 
ale] for my elevens ; but I can manage a pint o* a'tcrnootis 
besides.* 1873 Parish Sussex Dial, Elevener, a luncheon. 

t Ele venteen. Obs. ttonec-wd. [f. Eleven + 
-teen.] Twenty-one. 

26.. Wither Weakttess, Many giglets I have married 
seen Ere they forsooth could reach elcventeen. 

Eleventh (fleVn)>), a. and sb. Forms: a. 1 
©ndlyfta, Northumb. ttllefta, 3-4 enlefte, north. 
elleflt, A 1 endleofofla, 4 ellevefpe, 4-5 en 
levanp, -the, ellevend, ant, -anpa, -ynd, -ynt, 
(4 aUevenpe, elned, 5 aleffant , 6 allavanth, 
(ellawint, ©lavynth, alavanth, eleven, levanth, 
Sc. levint, 7 elventh, 9 dial, ©levant), 7 
eleventh. [OE. f ndlyfta, mllefta , correspond to 
OFris. attdlofia , ellefta, OS. cllifto , OHG. einlijto 
(MHG. einlif te , etlfte , mod.G. cl fie), ON. elltjte 
(not recorded in Goth. ) OTeut. *ainlifton - f. 
*ainlif Eleven + ordinal suffix f. OAryan -to-. 
As in the case of other numerals, the original 
word has been superseded (since 14th c.) by a new 
formation on the cardinal numeral + -th (after 
Fourth), which is now the universal ordinal suffix. 
Certain forms in ME. and mod.Eng., following 
other analogies, have -/ or - d instead of -M,] 

A. adj. 

1 . That comes next in order to the tenth. 
Eleventh hour: the latest possible time, in allu- 
sion to the parable of the labourers (Malt. xx.). 

972 Blickl. Horn. 93 Eall eoij® bifl mid heoalrum oforbeaht 
xt h* endlyftan t»d kses d®xes. c 2000 Age. Gosp . Matt 
xx. 6 Da embe ba endlyftan tide ha utcode. 2*97 K. Glouc. 
^1794) 414 pa enlefte day of heruest. a 2300 Cursor M. 92627 
be signe o be dai elleft. It ea na skil pat it be left. 1340 
Ham polk Pr. Cense . 4798 pe ellevend day men sal com out 
Of caves. 2398 Trkviea Barth. De P. R. ix. xix. (2405) 
3 <7 Ike enleuenth month it Nouembre. Plumpton 
Carr. 78 Aleffant day of moneth of March, ipt-n Plum. 
OiCttrr. (1833) 10 Wpoun the ellewint day or July, &c. 
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BL7-Z.OOK. 


BLEVEWTHLY. 

tut Rccomme Palhw. Ktwtut. i. xvil, Accordinf vpto lh* 
efeuen conclusion, 1999 Shaks. Hen. V , t. i, a In in eleuenth 
yere of y’ last King* reign. 1663 Cowley Verse » h Ess. 
(1660) 60 Come the eleventh Plague, rather than this should 
be. iSm Southky All /or Lore 1. xxiv, Though at the 
eleventh hour Thou hast come to serve our Prince of Power, 
b. with ellipsis of sb. 

c 1313 E. E. Allit. P. B. ioijj l>e lacyneh fce enleucn^e 
gent. 1140 Ayenb. 14 Pe enlefte is to leve pe lesnesse of zenne. 
c 1380 Sir Femmb. 7845 Basvn was be elleud>e J>at je han 
slawe there, c 1400 Aboil, Loll. 78 fe elleuynt, 15 ft* Aar, 
Hamilton Cattch. (1884) 5* The levint, quha presumis of 
thame self ony thing. x<M A. King tr. Can is/ us’ Cattch. 
183 The ellewint U continence quhairby we abstein nocht 
only from meats, bot also from al vickednes. 163* San- 
dkr.son 13 Serm. 101 At the eleventh. 

2 . Eleventh p art : one of eleven equal parts into 
which a quantity may be divided. 

1797 Burke Rtgtc. Peace Wks. VIII. 403 An increase .. 
from an eleventh to a twentieth part of the whole duty. 

f8. quasi-a/A>. in the eleventh place, Eleventhly. 
15*6 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W.) 39a b, Elleuenth. they lie 
mortifyed from all feares, scrupules, and euyll dedes. 

+ 4 . Music . The interval of an octave and a 
fourth ; a compound fourth. Ohs. 

x«97 Morlky Introd. Mat. 70 From Gam vfc to D la sol 
re is a twelfe, although it seeme in common sence but an 
aleuenth. 

B. st>. * eleventh part ; see A. a. 

1557 Rfcordr Whet it. B y b, Sesquiundecima. 13 to 11 : 
34 to 33. . | i^j- | a leuenth more. 

Seventhly (flev’njdi), adv. [f. Eleventh a. 
+ -ly 2 .] In tne eleventh place. Also quasi-///. 
1609 R. Barnerd Fait)\f. Sheph. 55 Eleventhly & lastly. 
1648 D. Jenkins Wks. 39 Eleventhly, wee maintain®, etc. 
»7*i VincL Sacheverell 03 We are now come to Eleventhly, 
these Elci'entkly's and Twelfthly' s, these false Stories. 

Blevia-tion, bad form of Alleviation. 

*03-4 Act 15 Hen. VIII, c. xa To the elcuiation of parte 
of hi* great and inestimable charges. 

Ell (elf), sb. Forms: 1 ®lf, ylf (app. re- 
corded only in pi. ylf©), 3 alvo, 5 alfe, 5-7 elfe, 
4- elf. Plural elvea : 1 ylfe, 3 alven, 6-7 elfes, 
Sc. elvis, 8 elfs, 6- elvea. See also Elven, 
Auf, Oaf. [OE. self str. masc. « OIIG. alp 
(MHG., mod.G. alp nightmare, ON. dl/r (Da. 
al/) elf :-~OTciit. +atbo-z; a parallel type *altti-z 
(cf. Sw. el/ Da. elv) appears in late WSax. *yl/ 
(found in pi. yl/e :—*t(f/e ) « Mercian, Kent. *fl/, 
Northumb. **// one or other of which is repre- 
sented in the mod. word. (The mod.G. el/ is be- 
lieved to be adopted from Eng. ; MHG. had elhe 
a female elf.) 

Some have compared the Tcut. word with the Skr. rbhu, 
the name given to the three genii of the seasons in Hindu 
mythology. 1 

1. My t hoi. The name of a class of supernatural 
l>eings, in early Teutonic belief supposed to 
possess formidable magical powers, exercised 
variously for the benefit or the injury of mankind. 
'Itiey were believed to be of dwarfish form, to produce 

diseases of various kinds, to act ns incubi and sneenbi, to 
cause nightmares, and to steal children, substituting change* 
lings in their place. The Teutonic belief in elves is prob- 
ably the main source of the mediaeval superstition respecting 
fairies, which, however, includes elements not of Teutonic 
origin ; in general the Romanic word denotes a being of 
less terrible and more playful character than the 4 elf T as 
originally conceived. In mod. literature, is a mere sy* 
nonym of Fairy, which has to a great extent superseded it 
even in dialects. Originally ejf was masculine, Elvkn 
feminine ; but in 13th and 14th c. the two seem to have 
been used indifferently of both sexes. In mod. use el/ 
chiefly, though not always, denotes a male fairy. 

Beoivulf 1 ta (Gr.) Fram panon untydras ealle onwocon 
eotenas and vlfe. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 396 Wi<5 wife 
and wib uncuputn fldsan gnid myrrnn on win. ( c 1*05 Lay. 
19356 aone swa he com an eorde! aluen htne iuengen. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man Lowes T. 656 The mooder was an elf 
by aventure. <436 Audrlay Poems 77 (Mfttr.) Alfe Rofyn 
bc-gon to rug. 1*1460 Tormeley Myst. (Mfttz.) He was 
takyn with an elfe. 1513 Douglas cEnels vm. vi. 7 Wvth 
Nymphix and Favnis apoun euery syde, Ouhilk fairfolkis, 
or than el vis, clepyng wc. 1579 E. K. in Spenser's SAe/h. 
Cal . June 35 Gloss., For Guelfes and Gibelines, we say 
Elfes & Goblins. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 33 Ye Elves 
of hils, brooks, standing lakes and grouts. 1635 Herrick 
Jies/er (1869! II. App. 477 Come follow, follow me You 
fairte elves that be. 1700 Drydrn Wife Bath's T 3 
The King of elfs . . Gamboll’d on heaths. 171S-4 Pork 
Rapt Lock 1. 33 Airy elves by moonlight shadow seen. 
*866 Kingsley IJerttv. xv. 103 You are an elf and a goddess. 
x ®75 B. Taylor Faust 1. i. Then the craft of elves propi* 
tious Hastes to help where nelp it can. 

t b. Sometimes distinguished from a * fairy * : 
(a) as an inferior or subject species; (b) as a 
more malignant being, an 4 imp\ 4 demon ’ ; also 
/g Ohs. 

1587 M. Grove P slops 4 Hipp. (1878) 73 To exercise your 
sclfe In feates of armes, thereby to shun of loytring loue 
the elfe. a 1593 H. Smith Whs. 1867 IL 483 Frenzies, Airies 
(wayward elves) : What need ye call for whip or scourge ? 
16*3 I. Abbott Force Contrition in Farr's S. P. /as. T 
(*848) 353 The raine which this detested elfe must arowne 
Must from abouc . .come downe. a s6e8 F. Orevillr Mhs- 
tafha, $rd Chorus , What means . . This finite Elfe of mans 
\SL nc n ^* aT ^. error * ? * 85 * Hobbes Leviath. (1839) 699 
When the fairies are displeased with any body, they are 
said to <end their elves, to pinch them, a 1700 Uryden (J.) 
Inat we may angels seem, we point them elves; 

2 . trans/. a. (See quot.) 


s6gt Hosbks Leviath . (1830) 690 The fairies . . are said 
to take young children . . ana to change them into natural 
fools, which common people do therefore call elves, and are 
apt to mischief. 

b. A tricksy, mischievous, sometimes a spiteful 
and malicious creature. To play the el/\ to act 
elfishly, maliciously. 

a sggj Udau. Royster D. in. iii. (1869) 46 Women be all 
such madde pieuishe elues. 1613 Uncasing 0/ Machiav. 35 
For never it was Ape but plaide the Eife. 1740 Sombrvili e 
Hobbinol ui. (1749) 174 This other Elf, in ev'ry Art Of 
smiling Fraud, in ev'ry treach'rou* Leer, The very Hob* 
binol 1 x8oo Bi.ooMnp.1.0 Farmers Boy , Summer 343 
Happy the man that foils an envious elf. Using the darts of 
spleen to serve himself. s8ao Scorr Abbot lv, Stray elf of 
a Dage. 

8. trans f A diminutive being, a. A dwarf, 
mannikin; hence as adj \ (quota. 1710, 1785). 

1 00 Palsgr. 316/3 Elfe or dwarf, nain. 1547 Salrsburv 
HWsh Diet., Nar, an elfe. 1710 Street Robberies ConsiU. 
FI/, little. X 7 «S AVw Cant. Jlict. % El/, little, a *763 Shbn* 
btonk (J.), He , , Wisheth, poor starving elf, his paper-kite 
may fly. *7. , Seven Wise Men in R. 13 ell Hist. Eng. (1840) 
X. viL 143 note, The prince . . Laughed at the merry elf ; 
Rejoiced to .see within nis court One shorter than himself. 
1840-4 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877) ,oa As a muscular Giant 
would handle an elf. 

b. Applied to a child (chiefly with some notion 
of a b), to a small animal or insect. 

*S 73 Tusskr Hush. (1878) 50 Looke to thy cattle, Serue 
yoong poore elues alone by themselue.*. 1660 J. M(ilton] 
in H. Morley King and Commons (1868) So the little wanton 
elf [a bee) Most gloriously enshrined itself [in amber). 1786 
Burns Despondency Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport. 
1814 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. 1.(1863) *5 His own pretty 
little boys, and two or three other four- year-old elves. 1886 
G. Allfn Kalee's Shrine xii. 138 Herons . . intent on the 
quick pursuit of the elusive elves in the stream below. 

+ 4 . By Spenser applied to the knights of his 
nllegorical 'faerie land \ 

1596 Spenser F.Q. 1. i. 17 Which when the valiant Elfe 
perceiu’d. Ibid. 1. v. it Goe, caytive Elfe. 

5 . In a vague depreciatory sense, 4 a (poor) 
creature’, 4 a (jx>or, pious) soul 4 a (poor) dcvil\ 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 308 Like worldly elfe, to moile 
and toile. 1703 De Foe Re/. Mann. Misc. 60 Magistrates, 
like Pious Elves, Let none he Drunk a Sundays hut them* 
selves, a 1849 Hor. Smith Addr. Mummy viii, Still silent, 
uncommunicative elf. 

0 . Comb . a. appositive, as cl/- child, - girl \ 
-knight , -lady, - woman ; b. attributive, as el/- 
castle, - dance , -flame , -horn, -house, -land, -rod; 
cl/- 1 ike adj. Also elf-arrow, -bolt, a flint arrow- 
head (see Elf-rhot) ; also, a belemnite ; elf-bore, 
a hole in a piece of wood, out of which a knot has 
dropped or been driven; telf-oake,on enlargement 
of the spleen attributed to the agency of elves 
(cf. Aguk-cake); elf-cup, a small stone perfor- 
ated by friction at a waterfall ; elf-dart — Elf- 
hhot 1 ; elf- dock, a name of the Elecampane ; 
elf-fire, ignis /atuus, Will o* the wisp ; elf-god, 
Cupid ; elf-knot *■ Elf-lock ; elf-queen, queen 
of the fairies; felf-skin, a man of shrivelled 
and shrunken form ; elf-stone ■« Elf-shot 2 ; elf- 
strioken, -struck ppl. a., bewitched ; also elf- 
striking vbL sb. ; elf-taken ppl. a. (in quot. cl/e 
y-takc ), bewitched by elve*; elf- twisted ppl. a., 
twisted or gnarled by elves; elf- wort elf-dock. 
Also Elf-lock, -shoot, -shot. 

ifto in Pitcairn CViw. Trials I. 198 Thow dircctit George 
Cuik to twa wemen ..for nne *clf-arrow-heid. 1679 Plot 
Staffordsh. (1686) 306 These, .they there [at Aberdeen] call 
Elf-Arrows. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 151 The stones 
which the country people call elf-arrow heads. 1834 Smrd* 
i.ky Occult Sc. 31 Tne triangular flints, Belemrwes, so 
numerous in Scotland . . are popularly termed Elf arrows. 
1773 Johnson Jonm. West. 1 st . Wks. 1806 IX* 308 The stone 
head* of arrows. .The people call them Mf-bolts. 1883 G. 
Ai.lrn Col. Clout's Gard. xxxix. 333 The neolithic arrows 
came to be regarded as elf-bolts. 18x4 Northern A ntiq. 404 
(Jam.) If you were to look through an # elf-bore in wood. *579 
Lang ham Gard. Health (1633) * Toheale the # elfe cake ana 
hnrdnesxe of the side. *586 Lupton 2000 Notable Th. (1675) 

1 57 The hardness of the side called the Elfcake. 1884 Child 
Ballads n. | 37, 331/* After some description of the life at the 
# elf-castie. X856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 74 When 
'* *«•** - “ * 8 s * •’ nd. 


the *Elf-children scatter gold-dust on the grou 
Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Song 390 (Jam.) ‘"Elf- 


und. x8xo 
r-cups were 


If yo __ #jf F 

*E{f-Dock, the elecampane, from its broad leaves called a 
dock. 18$$ Smedley Occult Sc. 31 The 1 Ignis fatuus ' has 
been named ** Elf fire', 1884 Child Batlads 11. 1 43. 375/a 
Olaf . . has to make his way through the *etf-flame. 1871 
Rossetti Poems 9 Poets' fancies all are there : There tne 
*Elf*girls flood with wings Valleys full of plaintive air. 
Tennyson Vwien 98, I saw the little •elLgod eyeless once 
In Arthur’s arras hall at Camelot. 1884 Child Batlads it. 
I 4** 3$°/*. Jwbel .. hears an *elfthorn. Ibid. I 43. 
375A He nde* to the hills and comes to an # eIf-house. Ibtd. 
i* I 4* An # elf-knight, by blowing his horn, inspires 
Ea<ly Isabei^^ ^.e-longing. 1804 Hebe* JmU II. xxii. 

fheir nair in ''elf knots. 1884 Child 
Ballads n. § 37. sao/i The "elf-lady's costume and equip- 
ment. 1483 CatKAngi. 113 "Elfe lande. 1847 Tennyson 
Prtnc. 111. 3*7 O sweet and far from cliff and scar, The horns 
of elfland faintly blowing. 1583 Stanynvest Aeneis 111. 
(Arb.) 80 Shoe sown*, ana after long pausing thus she sayd 
elflyke. xtsi Lytton Night f Mom. 1. vl I. 65 His. . 
hair hung elf-like and matted down his cheeks, c s$M 


Chauckr Wyf Bathes T. 860 The # elf-queen, with hlr 
joly compaignye. i88s Child Ballads il ft 41. i6s/t He 
strikes her with an # elt-rod. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 
370 Away . . you *Elfe*skih. *778 Phil. Surv. S . Irel. a8x. 
I have seen one of those # elf*stones. s8eg Scott Betrothed 
(i860) 390 He looks as If he were # elf-stricken* 1899 E, 
I.hwyd in Phil. Trans. XXV 11 I. 90 Some on Mav Day 
put them into a Tub of Water, and besprinkle all their 
Cattle with that Water, to prevent being # Elf-*truck. l>e- 
witch’d, &c. Ibid., As to this *Elf-stricktng, their Opinion 
is. that the Fairies, .do sometimes carry away Men In the 
Air. a xftoo MS. in Promp. Partt. 138 note, A chylde that 
ys *elfe y*take . . may nat broke hys mete. x®% CAamb. 
Jrnl. 371 I k>— instead of the Hunter in Green, there was 
only a brown withered twig, so # clf-twisted and dry. 1884 
Child Ballads 11. 1 39. 359/1 Three *elf-women had been 
not less than fifteen years in weaving it. 1878 Britten & 
Holl., "Elfwort, Inula Helenium. 

+ Blf, v. Obs. rare [f. Elf jA] trans. To 
tangle or twist (hair) as an elf might do. 

16 05 Shaks. Lear 11. iii. 10 He., elfe all my haires in 
knots, x 731-1800 Bailey, To Elfe the Hair, to tie it tip in 
Knots or Kinglets. 

t Blfayde. Obs. Some kind of animal. 
tax4oo Morte Art h. 2388 Elfaydes, and Arrabys, and oly- 
fauntez noble. 

Elfhood (e-lfhud). [f. Elf + -hood.] The 
state of being an elf. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) I. f. If. vi. 39 Little elf, or imp 
. . with its withered air of . . completed elf-hood. 

E a lfiO. wre. [f. Elf + -ic.] Pertaining to an elf. 

187s Hardwick Trad. Lane. 231 They find it impossible 
to leave their husbands and resume their elfic nature. 2886 
C* Rogers Soc. Life in Scott. 111 . 363 Fire had a potent 
influence against all elfic arts. 

Elfin (e lfin), a. and sb. Also 6-7 elphyne, 
-in, ? 8 Sc. elfan. [Obscurely f. Klf sb . ; app. 
first used by Spenser, and perh. suggested to him 
by the phrase elvene land * land of elves ’ (see El- 
vkn) ; the proper name Elphin in the Arthurian 
romances may possibly have influenced the form.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to elvc* ; of elfish nature or origin. 

1596 Spenser A*. Q. 1. iv. 42 Him litle answerd th' angry 

Elfin knight. Ibid. 1. x, 65 A Faery . .her base Elfin brood 
there for thee left ; Such, men do Cnaungelings call. 1673 
Elphin Knight i. in Child Ballads l. 15/1 The elphin knight 
sits on yon hill. 174a Collins Ode iv. 4 His loveliest Elfin 
queen has blest. 179s S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 1x7 Heroes 
. .Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard-wall. x8o8 Scott 
Marnt. in. xxiv, The Elfin knight fell. x8so Keats St. 
Antes xxxix, Hark ! 'tis an elfin storm from faery land. 
x8a8 Caklylb Misc. (1857) L 145 Elfin bells, when the 
Queen of Faery rides by moonlight. 

2 . trans/. a. Diminutive, dwarfish, b. Fairy- 
like, full of strange charm. 

1796-7 Coleridge Poems (1863) a8 The elfin tribe . . Re- 
leased from school. 1873 Dixon Tiw Queens III. xvr, ii. 
191 From childhood she had been a bright and elfin creature. 

B. sb. 1 . «« Elf ; also attrib. 

x 596 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 60 And thou, faire ymp . . accompted 
Elfins sonne. »8o7 Crabbe Birth Flattery 128 A wicked 



night's glance. 

+ 2 . Sc. ? Elf-land. 


Queen of Elfan, An hear your nourice moan. /1180s 
Young Tamlane vi. ibid. 508/1 The Queen o Elfin will gie 
a cry. 

3 . trans/. A child. 

1741 Shen&touk Schoolmistress (1794), In those elfins* ears 
[she] would oft deplore The times. y 804 j. Grahamk Sabbath 
(1639) *9/* Then would he teach the elfins how to plait The 
rushy cap. 

Hence XS'lflndom, nonce -tod., the estate of the 
elves. 

x886 Harper's Mag. May 838 The traditional type of 
elfindom. 

Elfish (e*lfif), a. [f. Elf + -ish.] Pertaining 
to elves ; weird, spectral ; of the nature of an ell, 
resembling an elf ; tricksy, mischievous ; formerly 
also of inanimate things, unmanageable, intract- 
able. See Elvish. 

The older form Elvish is still the more usual ; but in some 
connexions elfish might be preferred on account of its more 
obvious relation to the primitive sb. 

1511 Udall Erasm, Apopk. 396b, The Cypres tree .. 
is elfishe and frowarde to spryng vp. 1583 Stan y hurst 
Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 68 The goast of verye Crefisa . . mad her 
elfish aparance. a 1791 Yng. Tom Liners, in Child Ballads 
11. 343/a If ray lord were an earthly knight, As he's an elfish 
grey. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mariner iv. xii, The elfish 
fight Fell off in hoary flakes, a x8oa Yng. Tamlane xxxii. 
in Child Ballads ti. 354/3 Then would! never tire .. In 
Elfish land to dwell. x8gft Kane Arct. Ex/i. I. xxviil. 
373 Three men. Ootuniak, our elfish rogue Myouk, and a 
stranger. 1870 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. App. 770 The 
elfish names are mainly English. 

Elf-lock (clfilpk). In 6, 9 pi. elvea-looks. 
ff. Elf Lock (of hair).] A tangled mass of 
nair, supentitiousiy attributed to the agency of 
elves, esp. Queen Mab : 4 which it was not fortu- 
nate to aisentangle * (Nates). 

159s Shaks. Rom, 4 Jut. 1, iv. 90 Elf-locks (1603 elk* 
locks]. 1996 Lodge Witt Miserit (Haitiw.), Curl’a and 
ftill of elves-locks. 1897 Hkvwood Dialogues xvil. Wks. 
1874 VI. 341 What though my thin and unkiemb'd scattered 
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BLIXA-TION. 


BLFSHIP. 


F jll * n fro1 ” ®y now hart ? its* 

Gentl. Mag. LX XX VI. i. 914 Their hair remains matted 
and wreathed in etves-locka. 1*48 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 
tu iv. 84 The listless craftsmen through their elf-locks 
scowled. 


Hence llf-loeked ppl. a., having elf-lock* or 
tangled hair. 

>647 R. Stapylton Juvenal vil 83 The elfe-lockt fury all 
her snakes had shed. 

BlfMlip (elfftp). nonce-u>d. [f. Elf + -ship ; 
cf. his lordship .] The personality of an elf. 

i8xs W.T enmant A utter M vi. xxxix, The gown in which 
her elf-ship was arrayed. 

E'lf-thoot, v . north, dial \ [f. Elf + Shoot 
( after Elf-shot j£.).] trans. 'To shoot, as the 
vulgar suppose, with an elf-arrow.* (Jam.) 

41798 Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 66 Nino braw nowt 
were smoor'd, Three elf-shot were. 1978 Phil. Sun*. S. 
fret. s8x When these animals are seisea with a certain dis- 
order . . they say they are elf-shot. 1806 Falls 0/ Clyde 120 
(Tam.) You ll a warlock turn . . Elfshoot our Ky. 187a 
Hardwick Trad. Lane . 138 It secures their cattle . . from 
being eUshot by fairies, etc. 

B'lf-fthot. [f. Elf sb. + Shot.1 

1. * Disease, supposed to be produced by the im- 
mediate agency of evil spirits * (Jam.). 

hr xooo Age. Leechd. III. 34 Ylfa gescot.) 1681 Glanvill 
Sadduciemus (1796) 398 The sickness of William Black 
was an Elf-shot. 1841 Borrow Ztncali (1843) I. 1. viii. 
148 Shepherds and cowherds are most exposed to the effects 
of the elf-shot. 


2. Sc. A flint arrow-head ; see quot. 

1760 Pennant TourScotl. (1774) iox Elf-shots . . are sup- 
posed to be weapons shot by fames at cattle, 
t IS'lger. Obs. [? f. OE. sel eel + gdr spear. 
Cf. Flem. aalgeer , elger, an eel-spear, of which 
the Eng. word may possibly be an adoption.] An 
eel-spear : see Algere. 


c X440 Promp. Pant. 138 Elyer, or elger, fyscharis instru- 
ment; mnguiilaris, fuscina,fragidka , dent at a. I hid. 186 
Garfangyl, or elger : anguillarta , anguillare. 

Eli, var. of Ele oil. Obs. 

Bliad, obs. var. of Oeillade, glance. 

Eliagite (flai-foit). Min. [f. Elias, name of a 
mine at Joachimsthal.] Hydrous oxide of uranium, 
of a brown colour and resin-like appearance. 

189a Shepard Min. a66 Eliasite occurs in flattened pieces 
half an inch thick. x88o Dana Min. | 309 Eliasite. In 
amorphous masses more or less resinlike in aspect, or like gum. 

+ Eliba'tion. Obs.— 0 £as if ad. L. *ilibdtidn- 
em f. / out + libdre to pour out a libation.] A 
tasting or offering sacrifices. 

x6j6 in Blount. 1791-1731 in Bailey. 

+ Eli’Oiate, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [irreg. f. L. elic-tre 
to Elicit + -ate j cf. next J trans. To draw out. 

1651 Biggs Netu Disp . 147 To eliciate all the purulent 
matter at once out of an Apostcme, is not good. 

t Eli'oient, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. h.elicient-em, 
pr. pple. of elic-tre to Elicit.] That performs an 
4 elicit act*. Cf. Elicit a. 


1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 359 It springs from the 
vertue of relligion in the mind of him that yeilds it, ax the 
original of his act, & yet imperant only, not elicient; diri- 
gent, not exequent, as your School-men loue lo speak. 

+ Elicit (flisit), a. Philos. Obs . fad. L. elicit- 
ns, pa. pple. of elictre to draw forth.) 

Of an act : Evolved immediately from an active 
power or quality ; opposed to imperate. 

The ‘elicit acts’ of the will are its internal acts (Le. the 
volitions themselves); its ' imperate acts’ are the external 
acts ’commanded' by it. In Ethics , the 'elicit acts' of a 
particular virtue are those essentially Implied in its defini- 
tion : its 'imperate acts' are those which it may under 
peculiar circumstances require. 

.1614 F. White Kepi. Fisher 544 Satisfaction sometimes 
importeth ail the actions elicite or imperate, which a sinner 
must perforate. 1648 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 314 Not . . 
the . . elicite acts of conscience, but the imperate, com- 
manded and externall acts. 1660 Jkr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 
11. iii. I 6 I. 41 1 The imperate acts . . of the Vertue of one 
Commandment must not contradict the elicite acts of an- 
other. 1668 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 96 Experience . . attests 
that our Wills determine . . our corporeal motions . . What 
else means the distinction of the Schools of actions imperate 
and elicit ! 1693 G. Firmin Rev. Mr. David Find. L 9 Can 
the Elicite Act of the Will be forced, and yet the Essence 
of the Will be preserved t 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Will. 

Elicit (Hl’slt), v. Also 7-8 elicit*, [f. L. 
elicit - ppl. stem of elictrc : see prec.] 

1. trans. To draw forth (what is latent or po- 
tential) into sensible existence. Also Jig. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evan*. T. iil *78 The former 
method, of shewing how to elicite . . the five-fold profit of 
Doctrine, Redaraution, Correction, Instruction, and Con. 
eolation. 1647 H. More Poems 138 And when he hath that 
life elicited. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. fil. 76 Which 
seminal Principle is . . derived and elicited from the Plant 
or Animal twt Cow per Iliad xiti. 503 Elicited a tinkling 
sound. 1837 /. H. Newman Proph, OJice Ch . 157 They 
elicit . . the innate sense of right and wrong. 1873 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. in. x. 127 A corrupt heart elicits in an hour all 
that U bad in us. x86o Adler Fauriels Prov. Poetry xil 
951 Having elicited sparks from two flints he lighted a large 
fire. 1877 1 * Morris Epic Hades il 9* Only suffering, .can 
elicit The perfumes of the soul 

2. To bring out, educe (principles, troths, etc.) 
from the data in which they are implied. Also, 
to extract, draw out (information) from a person 

Vol. IIL 


by interrogation ; sometimes with object clause in- 
troduced by that. 

1677 Hals Prtm. Orig . Man. l L 15 Although . . the very 
tniflis may, be elicited. 1795 Burke Scarcity Wk*. 
VII. 38a Legislative acts . . require the exactest detail . . in 
order . . to elicit principles. 1849 J- H. Newman Ess. De- 
vslopm. 409 The pressure of the controversy elicited . . a 
tnith, 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. a) V. 88 The matter in dispute 
should be clearly elicited from the contending parties. 
Mod. It was at length elicited that a bribe had been offered. 

3. To draw forth, evoke (a response, manifesta- 
tion, etc.) from a person. 

iBsl* Q. Rett. XXVII. 9a He could not clidt a syllable 
from him on the subject. *§47 Disraeli Tanrredx. vl(i8ti) 
33 1 he exploits . . elicited frequent bursts of laughter, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. \ 25. 188 The edge of one Ifissure) which 
elicited other sentiments than those of admiration. 

Elicit, obs. pa. pple. of prec. 

1671 True Non-Con): 403 A . . scant act of Justice, elicit 
by a visible State-convenicncy. 

t Eli'citate, v. Obs. [f. L. elicit- (see Elicit v.) 
+ -ate.] « Elicit. 

1647 H, More Poems 339 Thus mays skilfbl man hid tiuth 
elicitate. 

Elicitation (flisit^jan), [f. as prec. + -ation.] 
The action of eliciting or drawing forth. (See 
quots. and cf. Elicit a?) 

1636 Houbks Liberty , Naess. g Ch. (1841) 383 By elicita- 
tion, he understands a persuading or enticing with flattering 
words . . That elicitation which the Schoolslntend, is a de- 
ducing of the power of the will into act. 187*0. Brownhon 
Wks.y. 573 That the elicitation of the act is not necessary 
. . to salvation. 


t Elicitive (fli'sitiv), a. Obs . [as if ad. I, 
elidttvus, f. Metre ; see Elicit and -rvicj Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, ‘ elicit acts * ; cf. Elicit a. 

1614 F. White Kept. Fisher 333 None of these action* are 
the formall or elicitiue actions of Religion. x66o Stillinc.il. 
Iren. 1. ii. (1663)41 The internal, formal, elicitive power of 
Order, concerning things in the Church. 

Elicitor {/Ti-sitoj'). [f. Elicit v. + -or.] One 
who elicits or draws forth. 

** Bailey Festus (1854) 137 The death dispeller, life 
elicitor. ^ i860 Tristram Gt. Sahara xix. 330 The most 
skilful elicitor of statistics and traditions 1 ever met with. 

Blloumpany, obs. form of Elecampane. 
Elide (Jlai'd), v. Also 7 Sc. elid. [ad. L. 
elid- Ire to crush out, f. e out ■+- hrdtre to dash.] 

+ 1. trans. To destroy, annihilate (the force of 
evidence). Obs. 

x«$93 Hooker Keel. Pol. iv. iv, The force and strength of 
their arguments is elided. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 
in. vii. 1 17 Which doth elude and elide all that which they 
allcadge. 1688 Ess. Magistracy in Harl. Misc. I . y They 
transfer a necessity of clidin|; them by clearer evidences. 

b. Law, csp. Sc. To annul, do away with, 
quash, rebut. [So clidcrc in Roman Law.] 

*597 Acts Jos. VI. (x8x6) 126 They wald haue elidit and 
stayit the samyn to haue bene put to ony prubatioun. 1609 
Skknp. Reg. Maj. 115 He may . . take away, elid, and ex- 
elude his [the persewer'sj action, clame. and petition. 1734 
Erskine Princ. Sr. Lau> (1809) joy The concurring testi- 
mony of the husband and wife . . is sufficient to elide this 
legal presumption. i8a8 Scott Hrt . Midi, xii, Whilk un- 
certainty is sufficient to elide the conclusions of the libel. 
1880 Muirhead Gains w. 1 134 He may. .elide the exception. 

2. To strike out, suppress, pass over in silence. 

1847 Grotk Greece 11. xxx. IV. 153 Many of them made 

the still greater historical mistake of eliding these last four 
year* altogether. 1831 Sir F. Palcravk Norm. 4- Eng. I. 
750 Gibbon and Sismondi have elided these monarch*. 1870 
Bowen Logic (cd. 3) 1^3 The predesignation* of quantity. . 
belonging to the Predicate are usually elided in expression. 

3. Gram . To omit (a vowel, or syllable) in pro- 
nunciation. Hence IDli-ded ppl. a. 

1796 Brit. Crit. (T.), The consonant belonging to the 
elided syllable. 1831 Sir F. Palgravk Norm. 4 Eng. I. 
47 Some sounds elided, others exaggerated. 1867 A. J. 
Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 1. iv. 343 It must remain an unde- 
cided question whether Chaucer would or would not have 
elided the vowel 


tSUgent. Obs. fad. I eligent-cm } pr. pple. 
of eliglrt to choose.) One who chooses; also, 
one who elects (to an office) ; « Elector. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 11. (1699) *01 In Polonia . . 
the ehgcntx who make the King by their vote, are tycd fast 
by their oaths. 1688 Norris Theory Loxte (1694) 198 That 
which determines the Choice of the Eligent. 

t Blight, «/. Obs. var. (? mi*print) of Alight. 

154a Udall Erast ft. Apoph. 300 a He had brought the 
horse backe again and had elighted down. 

Eligibility (edldgibiTIti). ff. next; see -ity.] 

1 . b ttness to be chosen or preferred. 

X690 Ier. Taylor Holy Dying vi. ill (T.) Sickness hath 
some degrees of eligibility, at least by an after-choice. 
I **?.^. 0RR . 1 * Theory Love 1. v. 57 Evill . . must In order to 
eligibility be considered under the formality of good. 

2. The condition of being eligible to an office. 

17x5 Land. Gat. No. 3387/1 The Imperial Ambassador 
solicited the Pope for a Brief of Eligibility to the Church 
of Munster. 1771 Burke Sp. Middx. Election Wks. X. 69 
The eligibility of persons to serve in Parliament. 1813 
Hiet. Unto. Cambridge I. 130 The eligibility to which ffeb 
lowfthips] is not subject to any. . limitations. 1844 Lo 
Brougham Brit. Const . vil (1862)95 Without any restriction 
whatever upon eligibility, except the period of infancy. 

8. concr . in pi. Eligible courses of action ; also, 
qualities that render (a man) eligible. 

1660 Tbs. Taylor Dud. Dubit. tv. L 1 1 II. 440 (God] hath 
set before us eligibilities in order to several ends which 


must either be wholly to no purpose, or . . to evil purpose, or 
else . . to a very good purpose. 1 863 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. 
II. vii. i. »37 These are his eligibilities, recommending him 
at Berlin. 

Eligible (eTfgibT), a. Also 6 elygybla, 8 
elegible. fa. Kr. lligible, as if ad. L, *tfigibifis f. 
eligtre to choose.] 

1. Fit or proper to be chosen (for an office or 
position). Const, for, fof, to (an office), into (a 
corporation). 

xml in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 983 The Mayre 
thold be elygyble. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Ceesads Comm. 
9 These foureteene were such as had serued fiuc ycares in 
the warres, whereby they became eligible of that dignitic. 
1635 Fuller Ch, Hist. 111. xi6 Four Essentials are requisite 
in tho Persons Eligible into this Order. 171a Prideaux 
Direct. Ch.-Wardens (ed. 4) 44 All others are Elegible. 
1789 Const it. U. S. U. ft 1 No person except a natural born 
citizen . . shall be eligible to the office of president. 1839 
tr. StsmondCs l ted. Rep. vi. 135 They ordained that a 
general list of all the eligible cittsens . . should be formed. 
1831 Bright Sp. India 3 June, The natives of India were 
declared to be eligible to any office. 1863 H. Cox Instit . 
1. viii. 134 A member of Parliament cannot, without va- 
cation of his seat, be eligible for any other place. 

2. +a* Subject to appointment by election, {obs.) 
b. [nonce-use). That can be elected (in a certain 
manner). 

t66o R. Cokr Power A Subj. 108 King Henry the First 
being requested by the BUhop of Rome to make them [the 
Bishops] eligible. 1739 Sr l den ’* Laws Eng. 11. iv. 04 note, 
Both the Chancellor and other Great Officers of State were 
originally eligible by the Parliament. 1843 Carlvlr Past 
tjr Pr. 1x858) 367 F.lected and eligible by bribery. 

8. Fit or deserving to be chosen or adopted. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1067 What greater con- 
trariety can there be, as touching things eligible or re- 
fu sable, than to say that, etc. 1653-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 193/1 That he conceivcth the Vcrtues to be 
eligible in thesclves, is manifest. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. ix. 
(ed. 4) z9o The most eligible manner of doubling Cape Horn. 
1831 Carlyle Sterling 1. xi, It wa* fixed upon a* the 
eligiblest course. 1876 Stanley .S mai 4 Pal. ii (1858) 
133I In this equality 01 mountains, all were alike eligible, 
b. That is a matter of choice or preference. 

1769 Burke Corr. (1844) L >81, I never looked upon this 
method of petition to the Crown r* r thing eligible, but a* 
a matter of urgent and disagreeable Heredity. 1836 Fur- 
rier Inst. Metaph. Introd. 7X Our selection of a new ques- 
tion, a* our starting point, is not simply convenient, it is 
const raining : it is not eligible, but inevitable. 

4. (A weakening of sense 3 :) That one would 
choose or like : Desirable, acceptable, suitable. 

1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxiti. 73 The condition of the 
commons was nowise eligible, tsoa Mar. Edgeworth 
Mor. T. (1816) 1 . x. 83 He resolved . . lo seek some other 
more eligible situation. 1834 Thackkray Neiviomes aa» 
Not a very eligible admirer for darling Ro*ey. 1863 Faw- 
CRTT Pot. Eton. 11. x. 283 it provides them with the mosl 
eligible investment for their savings. 1871 Naphkyh Prrv. 
4* Cure Vis. 1. v. 164 Eligible properly. 

5. quasi-*/;, in pi. Eligible persons or things. 

1844 Calcutta Ee v. I. 10 There is no scarcity of brides ; 

and merchants' clerks and Ensigns arc eligiblcs. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe l/ncle Tom’s C, xv. \\i She had, of course, ail the 
eligibles and non-eligibles of the other sex sighing at her 
feet. i88x A thenxum 93 July 107/3 A choice or preference 
of eligible*. 

Hence B’ligibly adv. t in an eligible? manner. 

1815 Jane Austen Emma 11. ii. 138 Eligibly and happily 
settled. 

E’ligUg. dial. Also 7 elegug, helogug, 
9 eligoog. [Derivation unknown : Prof. Rhys 
and the Rev. Silvan Evans do not know it as 
Welsh.] A local name (in South Pembrokeshire) 
applied to certain sea-birds, the Common Guille- 
mot, the Puffin, and the Razor-bill. 

x66a Ray Three /tin. in. 176 This name, elegug, some 
attribute to the puffin, and some to the gull 1cm. 1676 
Win ucHRV Oruithologia 344 Anas Artira [lc. the Puffin) 
Wallis meridionalibuK circa Tenby oppidum Guldenhead, 
Bottle-nose & helcgug. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Eligugs . . called also razor-bill*. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 350/1 Gulls, razor-bills, and puffins — the birds called 
locally [in Pembroke) 'eligoog*’. 

t Eli'ke, adj. and adv. Obs. Also 4-6 elik, 
-yk, -yohe. A variant form of Alike q. v. 

A. adj. Alike, equal. 

XS13 Douglas AEneis vi. xiv. 50 Schynand with elyk [v.r. 
elite] armes paregute. 155 & Scotch Acts , Mary (1814) 507 
That the dike lettre of nAturalitie be grantit. .to ati. .the 
said King of Frances subiectis. .in the realme of Scotland. 

b Comb, elike-del* adv., similarly; elikwis 
adv. « Alikbwl&b. 

a 1400 Alexander 4157 pe entring of b« equinox it eulre 
clike-dele kyndil*. 1488 Act. Audit 1x3 (Jam.) The said 
Laurence is elik wiss bundin. 1495 Acc. Ld. High Treess. 
Scot I 268 Item to the portaris, eRkwis..x. IL 

B. adv. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9984 (GtitU pat lasteb euer dike [v.r, 
ilik, iliehc, elykc) new. Ibid. 95x06 pi will In erd be wroght 
elik. <xi4ioo Ibid. 18446 (Laud) There lyf is laetyngeuyr 

elyche. 

T E limat#, v. Obs-° [f. L. ellmdt- ppl. stem 
of lit mare, f. e out -*• lima a file,] trans. To file 
up ; to polish. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1736 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 
1847 in Craio ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Eliauftion. Ott.~ e [ad. L. flimtuidn-em, 
f. elimart : tec prec.] Filing np or polithing. 

1678 in Phillip*. 17x5 in Kkosky. 17*1-1800 in Bailky. 
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Eliminfcble (fli'minSb’l), a. [see Emmjwat* 
and -ARI.B.] Capable of being eliminated, 
iNfl F. Hall Hindu F kilos. Syst . 958 It* being elimin- 
able by right apprehension, on the ground of it* falseness, 
is thus establiinccl. 

Eliminant (fliminlnt), a. and sb . [ad. L. 
Iltminant-em , pr. pple. of eliminate : see next.] 

A. adj. Expulsive ; having power to throw off 
by the excretions (Syd. See. Lex.). 

1876 Barthoi ow Mat. Med. (1879) 262 The curative power 
is . . due to it* eliminant action on the mucous and cu- 
taneous surfaces. 

B. sb. The result of eliminating n variables 
between n homogeneous equations of any degree. 

1881 Burnside & Pantom Theor. Equations xiii. 140 The 
ciuontity R in . called their Resultant or Eliminant 1885 
A then.rnm 1 1 Apr. 477/3 Eliminant* and Associated Roots. 
Eliminat e (fli'mimrU), v. [f. L. eliminate ppl. 
stem of eliminate to thrust out of doors, expel, 
f. e out of + Ilmen, If minds, threshold.] 

1 . /tans. To thrust out of doors, expel. Now 
somewhat humorous. 

1568 Aur. Parker Lett. (1852) 314 To help eliminate out 
of his [God’s] house this offendicle. 1610 G. Flktchkr 
Christs Viet. To Rdr.. The secound sorte thenrfore, that 
eliminate Poets out or their citie gates. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Faitx iv, From which [room], with the most engaging 
politeness, she eliminated poor Fcrkm. 

tb. To carry out of doors, divulge (secrets). 
Obs . fCf. Hor. Ep . I. v. 5.] 

1608 Tuvil E s saves 115. 411619 Fothbrby Atheom . 1. x, 
I 4 (1699) 100 He did eliminate, and divulge the mysteries of 
their gods. i6t8 Hales Gold . Kent. (1673) II. 64 Whatsoever 
. .we do, is. .presently eliminated and carried to them. 

+ 0. To release, t>et at liberty. Obs rare— 1 . 

174a Young N’t. Th , ix. 588 Eliminate my spirit, give it 
range Through provinces of thought yet unexplor’d, 
i 2 . To pass the threshold of, come out of. rare— 
#2658 Lovelace Snail in Foetus (1864) 909 Th'art hood 
all ore, And ne’r eliminat’st thy dore. 

3 . a. Phys . To expel from the body; esp. to 
get rid of (waste matter, foreign substances, etc.) 
from the tissues by excretion, b. Chern . To dis- 
engage, expel (a constituent) from a compound. 

1794 6 E. Darwin Zooh. (r8ot) I. 496 A week or two 
are required to eliminate the mercury from the constitu- 
tion. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 66/t The infant just 
eliminated from the uterus. i«S 9 Darwin Orig. Spec . iv. 
(1878) 73 Certain plants excrete sweet juice . . for the sake 
of eliminating something injurious from the sap. 1877 Ro- 
sen thal Muscles 9 f Nerves 87 An acid is formed, which is. . 
again eliminated and carried away by the blood. 

4 . gen. To expel, exclude, remove, get rid of. 
Used both with reference to material and non- 
material objects. 

1714 Lowth Comm . ha. Prcl. Diss. 69 To be able to dis- 
charge and eliminate the errors. 1846 Grotk Greece 1. xvi. 
I. 513 The . . tendency of Herodotus to eliminate from the 
myths the idea of special aid from the gods. 1861 Goscmen 
For, Fxch. 10 Eliminating middle men and intermediate 
profits. 1871 K. H. Hutton Am. II. 306 Miss Bront£ finds 
it needful to eliminate the supernatural. 1877 W. Thomson 
/ "oy. Challenger 1 . i. 30 Which enables the potash to be 
eliminated from the apparatus. 1877 J* Carpenter tr. 
Fields Hist. Retig. 32 All mythological expressions have 
probably been eliminated. 

b. Jig. To ignore, treat as non-existent, set 
aside ns irrelevant (certain elements of a question 
or concept). 

1850 KiNGSLrv Alt. Locke ii. (1879) 30, I forgot the Cor- 
sairs sinful trade . , I honestly eliminated the bad element. 
1859 Thackeray Virgin, vi. (1878) 47 Eliminating him from 
the argument. 1870 Lubbock Qrig. Civilit. i, (1875) 1 We 
must eliminate these customs from our conception of that 
condition. 

6. Algebra. To get rid of (one or more quanti- 
ties) from an equation or set of equations ; esp. to 
get rid of (one or more of the unknown quantities) 
in simultaneous equations by combining two or 
more of the equations ; also, to get rid of (one or 
more of the variables) from an analytical equation. 

1845 Penny Cycl. \st Suppt. I. s.v., If by means of one of 
these we eliminate p (Vom the rest, the process . . would 
allow of our eliminating both x and y by one equation only. 
*875 Took untkr Algebra 89 By this process we are said to 
eliminate the unknown quantity which does not appear in 
the single equation. 188a Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 937 
Eliminate x between the given relations. 

Jig. 1844 Gladstone Glean. V. ii. 8a The Church . .might 
be eliminated like a constant quantity from among those 
fluent materials with which history is conversant, 

H 0 . Incorrectly used for : To disengage, isolate, 
extract (particular elements) from a compound ; 
to disentangle (a fact, a principle) from a mass of 
confused details ; hence, to elicit, deduce. 

1843 For. Cot. Q. Rev, II. 337 It being . . impossible that 
such infinite idea* as God. eternity, etc. . . could ever be 
eliminated by either the will, the reason, or the finite evi- 
dence of the finite senses. xSfto M'Cosh Div. Govt. iv. 1 . 

8 a. 455 Wc have sought to eliminate the truth by exhibiting 
nature in its full and living action. 1855 Bain Senses J 
tut. in. H. 4 31 <1864) 523 He would . . eliminate the main 
fact from all tbe confusing circumstantials. 1871 H. Mac- 
millan True Vine iii. 97 The roots, indeed, eliminate 
nourishment from the soil. *877 E. Conder Bos. Faith 
tv, 18^ The corrupt use of 4 eliminate' for * educe'. 

Elimination 'JVvvame^w). (n. of action f. 
L. eliminate : see Eliminate and -ation.] 
ti n* The action of turning persons out of 


doort, or expelling them from their country ; the 
fact of being thus expelled- b. Divulgation of 
secrets (cf. Eliminate r. i b.), o. (Seequot. 1809.) 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defense 17s Fabulous eliminations 
of Kelt secrets. 1604-47 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) aoi The 
Jews, .after all their disgracefutl eliminations. 1809 Ed in. 
Rev. XIV, Apr. ao The process of excluding this proportion 
[of the French Legislative Assembly] is entitled efimfnation. 
2 . gen. Expulsion, casting out, getting rid of 
anything, whether material or immaterial. 

IM7 DoNnr Serm. 221 This difference gives no occasion 
to An Elimination to an extermination of those books which 
we call Apocryphal 1 . 1833 Sir W. Hamilton in Edin. Rev. 
Apr. 905 An elimination of those less precise and appro- 
priate significations, which, etc. t86a H, Spencer First 
Princ. 1. Lf v (1875)4 The elimination of individual errors 
of thought. 1878 A. Green Coah 71 The gradual elimina- 
tion of tne oxygen and the concentration of the carbon still 
go forward. 1883 H, Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IV. i. 
(1884) The elimination of mystery from the universe is 
the elimination of Religion, 

8. Phys. The process of throwing off (effete and 
waste matter) from the tissues. 

1855 Bain Senses $ Int. it. i.§ it (1864)94 The elimination 
of waste matter from the skin is promoted by exercise. 1877 
Rosenthal Muscles <$■ Nerves^ in the death-stiffening this 
elimination cannot occur, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1850 Darwin Orig. Spec. xv. (1872) 405 This elimination of 
sterility apparently follows from the same cause. 1871 — 
Desc. Man 1 . v. 172 Some elimination of the worst dispo- 
sitions is always in progress. 1873 H. SfRNCER Study 
Sociol. xiv. 346 That natural process 01 elimination by which 
society continually purifies itself. 

4 . Algebra. (See Eliminate v. 5.) 

1845 Penny Cycl. 1st Suppt. I. s.v., As to equations which 
are not purely algebraical . . we cannot . . say that there is 
any organized method of elimination existing, except that 
of solution. 1881 Burnside & Panton Theor. Equations 
xiii. (xB66) 140 We now proceed to show how the elimination 
may be performed so as to obtain the quantity R. 

11 5 . catachr . The process of selecting and abstract- 
ing some special element ; also, the process of dis- 
entangling an essential fact or principle from a 
mass of confused details. Cf. Eliminate 6. 

*69,0.0. Wallich in-SW, Opin. 10 Feb. 971/2 The eli- 
mination from the surrounding waters of the elements en- 
tering into the composition of body-substance. 1850 Maurice 
Mor. Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 1 . 159 He [Plato] was not able 
to apply his dialectic to the elimination of this idea from 
the names or facts in which it was imbedded. 1854 Faraday 
in Lett, on Educ. 68 [Hypotheses] of the utmost value in 
the elimination of truth. 

Eliminative (flrmin&tiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
eliminate ppl. stem of elitnind-re (see Elimin- 
ate v.) + -ive.] That eliminates or tends to 
eliminate ; concerned or employed in eliminating. 
Const, of. (See senses of the vb.) 

2861 Wvnter Soc. Bees 978 There can be no congestion of 
the internal eliminative organs. 1861 Sat. Rev. 18 May 51 1 
Baxter’s habit of mind might be called essentially elimina- 
tive. 1883 T. M. Post Serm., Anniv. Exerc. Jacksonville , 
III. 51 [Protestant principles] are naturally ..curative or 
eliminative of tbe poison of despotism or intolerance. 1883 
llatper's Mag. June 133/2 Diarrhma presents itself under 
two chief forms -irritative and eliminative. 

Eliminator (/'ii*roin*it;u). [as if n. L. * elimin- 
ator, agent-noun f. ellmitiare to Eliminate.] He 
who or that which eliminates. 

1883 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 197 The sarcastic . . get rid of it 
[malice] by its proper eliminator— the fongue. 

Eliminatory (flrminata ri), a. rare. [f. L. 
climindt - (see prec.) + -ory.] Of or pertaining 
to elimination ; esp. in Phys . 

2847-9 Cycl. Anat. IV. 103/a Deposits . . tend to produce 
eliminatory action. 2883 G. H. Taylor Health by Exerc. 
380 Fails . . sensibly to promote the eliminatory processes. 
Elinge, var. Eyling, Obs., ‘wing* of a building. 
Elinge, var. form of Elenge. Obs. 
t EliTXgnate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , (f. L. elingudt - 
ppl. stem of tlingud-rt , f. e out + Itngua tongue,] 
trans. To deprive of the tongue. 

2609 J. Davies Holy Roods D4D, The DiVll that Diu’ll 
elinguate for his doome. 

Hence BUngna'tlon. Obs .— 0 The cutting out 

of the tongue. 

1731 and 2736 in Bailey. 2775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Elingued, a. Obs. rare-', fas if f. a vb. 
*elinguc , ad. L. elinguate (see prec.) + -ED.] De- 
prived of the tongue; hence Jig. tongue-tied, 
speechless, dumb. 

26*7 Frltham Resolves 11. f 37 Wks. (2677) 234 Fear .. 
often leaves him . . quite eltngued. 1656 in Blount Gloss. 

[1775 Ash has Elinguid, citing Colbs, who has only 
Elintued, So 2847 in Craio; and In mod. Dicta] 
tEli quament. Obs. fas if ad. L. *e!iqudtnent- 
um, f. eliqua-re to clarify, strain.] f A fat juice 
squeezed out of flesh * (Phillips 1678). 

*8*3 Cockeram, FMquament , fatnesse of fish, or flesh. 
2656 in Blount Glossogr. 1781-2800 in Bailby. *775 in Ash ; 
ana mod. Diets. 

Eliquat* (e*likwrit), V. Also 7 eliqnat. [f. 
L. eliqudt- ppl, stem of eliqudre, f. i out *f liqudre 
to melt.] 

+ 1 . irons, a. To melt (by heat), fuse. b. To 
liquefy, o. To cause to now freely. Obs. 

that Vrnner Tobacco (1650) 4x6 It eliquateth the pinguie 
substance of the kidnies. 163! A. Rsap Chirurg. iv. a8 


Immoderat heat doth etiquat or melt the humours. 1684 tr. 
Bonet's Mere. Compit. xtx. 74s Such [Diu re ticks] as . . only 
plentifully eiiquate the Urine. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Ex temp. 344 It eliquates the Blooa, dilutes the Juices, 

2. To separate by fusion ; to smelt (an ore). 

1879 G. Gladstone Antimony , The ore to be eliquated. 
Euquatiosi(elikw^’jan). [ad. L, eliqudlidn-em, 
n. of action f. as prec.] 

1 . The action or process of converting into a 
liquid; liquefaction. Obs. 

2651 Biggs New Disk, j* A meer putrefactive eliquatlon 
of the bloud. 1720 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 180 The 
E liquation . . of . . obstructing Phlegm. 1757 Phil. Trans. 
L. 136 It* eliquation indeed could not be so remarkable as 
in pure alum. 

2. (See quots.) Cf. Eliquate a. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp . % Eliquation in metallurgy Is a 
Reparation of the different parts of mixed bodies by the dif- 
ferent degrees of fire required to melt them. x8ea Imison Sc. 
$ Art II. 934 To separate . . a small quantity of silver from 
much copper . . the process called eliquation Is resorted to. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Eliquation, separating an 


alloy by heating it so as to melt the more fusible of its in- 
gredients, but not the less fusible. 

+ Eli'qilidate, v. Obs, rare-', [f. E- frtffi 
+ Liquidate.] trans. To make clear, explain. 
2396 Harjngton (title) Metamorphosis of Ajax, Wherein 
. . is plainly, openly, &demonstratfvely declared, explaned, 
& eliquidated. . how vnsauerie places may be made sweet. 

Elision (firman), [ad. L. elisidn-em, f. iltdPre : 
see Elide.] 

1 . The action of dropping out or suppressing 
a. a letter or syllable in pronunciation ; D. a pas- 
sage in a book or connecting links in discourse. 
Algo an instance of either of these. 

x«8x Sidney Apol. Poetrle (Arb.) 70 The Italian is so full 
of Vowels, that it must cuer be cumbred with Elisions. 
2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie it. xii[i). (Arb.) 139 If there 
were no cause of elision. 1710 Steelr Tatler No. aio. r 6 
The . . Elisions, by which Consonants of most obdurate Sound 
are joined together. 2836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. I. a 
Standard words . . are arbitrarily cut off by elision, 2870 
Bowrn Logic iii. 57 The science claims, therefore, to fill up 
the gaps and elisions of ordinary discourse. 

1 2 . Elision of the air : formerly assigned as the 
cause of sound (see quot.). Obs , 
x6e6 Bacon Sylva §224 The Cause given of Sound, that 
it should be an Elision of the Air (whereby, if they mean 
anything, they mean Cutting or Dividing, or else an Atten- 
uating of the Air) is but a Term© of Ignorance. 16 60 Boylb 
New Exp . Pkvs.-Mech. Digress. 146 The Production and 
Modulation of the Voice by the Elision of the Air. 

3 . A breaking (so as to make a gap) by me- 
chanical force. (Scarcely a recognised Eng. use.) 

1760 tr. Juan 4 Ulloa, Voyage to S. Amer. (2772) II. 98 
The sea formed these large cavities .. by its continual 
elisions. 2882 Times 12 Mar., It | Casainicciola] is now 
half in ruins, and even those houses which have stood are 
crippled by elisions. 

Eliftion&l (Hi ^nal), a. rare. [f. prec. + -AL 1 ,] 
Of or pertaining to elision. 

1866 Reader 9 J unc 536 Prado may be pronounced Pra*o 
. . but it need not be spelt with the elisional apostrophe. 

Elisor (e lizar), sb. Also 5 ellyser, 0 ely-, 
elisour, -ear, -«or, 6-8 ©elisor, 6 ealior. [a. 
OF. elisour, f. clis- stem of elite to choose.] One 
who elects. 

+ 1 . = Elector 1-3. Obs . 

24. . Caxton tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 524 [see Elite jA 1 ]. 
1509 Rastell Pastyme, Hist. Rom. (18x1) 33 Made em- 
perour . . by the vii. clyzours of Almayne. — Ft. Hist. 71 
The markes Brandonburgh one of the elizours of the em- 
perour. 

2 . Law. One of two persons appointed in cer- 
tain cases to select a jury. 

x6s8 Cokb On Litt. 258 a, The court shall appoint certain 
elisors or esliors. 2768 Blackstonb Comm. 111 . 355. 2863 
H. Cox Instit . 11. iii. 352 Where the sheriff is not an indif- 
ferent person . .the precept may be directed . . to two elisors 
or electors, who shall inaiffcrently name the jury. 

JSliBt, var. of Eye-libt, Obs., a defect, 
f Eli*te, sb^ Obs . In 4 ellite, 5 elyte, [a. OF. 
elit (in same use), pa. pple. of elite : see Elite ».] 
A person chosen ; spec, a bishop elect ; — Elect B. 2. 

2387 Trbvisa tr. Higden (Rolls) VII- 255 he pope see of 
Rome was fer fro be elites [Harl. MS. aaoi men electe; 
Har). MS. 2900 ellitcs ; Caxton ellysers ; Lat. ab iPsis 
electis J. c 2415 Wyntoun Cron. vit. vii. 300 Rychard nys- 
chape in his stede Chosyn he wes concorditer And elyte 
twa yhere bad eftyr. 

tEli’tff sb* Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. elite « 
next.] Election. 

c 2310 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 909 Jta pape wild not con- 
sentihe quassed )>er elite. 

II £lite (rirt), rA 8 [F. Hite (in OFr. eslite, elite ; 
see prec.) selection, choice; in mod. use coster. 
that which is chosen mecLL. ilecta choice, f. L. 


eligfre : see Elict v.] The choice part or flower 
(of society, or of any body or class of persons). 

28*3 Byron 7 turn xnt. lxxx. With other Countesses of 
Blank— but rank ; At once the 1 lie' and tbe * tflite ’ of crowds. 
2848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. 1 . 439 The 
6 Ute of the Russian nobility. 2880 Goldw. Smith in AtL 
Monthly No. 268 If we take Into consideration ..the 61 ite 
of a comparatively civilised generation. 

t S'Uta, v. Obs . Also 5 elyte; pa. t. elit. 
[f. OF. \eslit) elit, obs. pa. pple. of the verb elite 
to Elict.] trans. To choose ; to elect to office. 
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e 1400 Dutr. Trey 1491 Of his Deghter . . One Creu&a w as 
cald . . b*t Eneas Afterward clit to wed. 1461 T. Denys* 
in Past** Letters, No. 397 (1874) If. 99 He may not of 
reson do so largely . . be cause he Ks clyted, as the Comoos 
myght. 

t jSHitrope. Obs. rare- 1 , [vnr. of Heliotrope] 
Some kind of precious stone. Cf. Elutkopla. 

tdog Will of Sir R. Lee (Som. Ho.) Chevne of elitrope. 
[1730 tr. Leonard us* Mirror qf Stones 97 Elitropia, or Eli- 
tropus, is a green gem. .sprinkled with bloody spots.) 

Blixatf (fli-k-, e'liks**t), v. [f. L. elixdt- ppl. 
stem of elixdre to boil, stew.] 

L tram . To boil, seethe ; to extract by boiling. 

>6*3 in Cockbram. 1631 Bsatnwait Whimsies 6s Elixate 
your antimonie. 1657 Tomlinson Renods DUp . 16a Its 
enough to elixate a few simples in water on a slow lire. 
1884 In Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . To steep (in water) ; to macerate. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmonfs Vind. 310 The Caput mortuum 
being elixated by warm water wilf give An Alc&li. 1805 
Gnboor in Phil. Trans. XCV. 345 The brownish-gray mass 
was elixated with distilled water, which dissolved nearly 
the whole of it. 

Hence Blixated ppl. a. 

18*3 P. Nicholson Prod. Build . 334 The elixated ashes 
of divers vegetables. 

Elixation (Pllk-, eliks^-Jan). [as if od. L. 
*elix&ti 5 nem i f. clixdre : see Elixate v. and 

-ATION.] 

1 . The action of boiling or stewing. 

160$ Timme Quersit. hi. 290 Elixation . . is a concoction 
made by a moyst heale of a thing indefinitely existing in 
a humour, 1613 Ckooke Body of Man 213 Finally they 
serue to moysten the guts, that their concoction may be 
celebrated by elixation or boyling. 1757 Walker in Phil. 
Trans. L. 122 After elixation the water became of a turbid 
yellow colour with ochre. 

2 . Concoction in the stomach ; digestion. 

x6sx Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. 11. v, Elixation, U the boyling 
of meat in the stomacke, by the said naturall heat. z6$z 
Biggs New Disp. 96 The rest of the f>ouder, as it is not 
overcome by elixation, so it continues in a permanency of 
indigestion In the stomack. 

+ Elided, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. L. elix-us (cf. 

Elixate) + -kd.] 

a. Boiled ; hence, refined by boiling, distilled ; 
also fig. b. Macerated or steeped in water. 

x6oz Marston Antonio 4 Mel. 1. Prol., The pur'.st elixed 
iuyee of rich conccipt. 1665 6 Phil. Trans. I. 46 Being laid 
In a heap, arc covered with other elixed or drained Ashen. 

Elixir (/li-xaj), sb . Forms: 4 elixir, 5-7 
elixar, -er, (6 alixer). [a. med.L. elixir (cf. Fr. 
Elixir, It. elissire , Sp. elixir, Pg. elixir ), ad. Arab. 


al-ikslr (-sense 1), prob. ad. late Gr. 

(ripiov 4 desiccative powder for wounds \ 

1 . Alchemy . A preparation by the use of which 
it was sought to change metals into gold. Some- 
times identified with 4 the philosopher’s stone ’ ; 
but perh. of wider meaning, including powders, 
liquids, or vapours used for the same purpose. 
Also elixir-stone. 


CX386 Chauckr Chan . Yem. Prol. 4 T. 310 The philo- 
sophre stoon. Elixir clept, we scchen fast echoon. 1471 
Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. 188 Thow must devyde thy 
Elixer whyte into partyes two. Z584 R. Scot Discern, 
Witcher, xiv. ii. 295 The philosophers stone, called Alixer. 
x6xa Rowlands Bootes Bolt o Fryer-Bacon . . could teach 
Kelley the Elixar stone. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 607 What 
wonder then if fields and regions here Breathe forth elixir 
pure, and Rivers run Potable Gold. 1676 Hale Contempt. 
t. 997 A Good Man is like the Elixir, it turns Iron into Gold. 
*® 55 , Milman /.<?/. CAr. (1864) IX. xiv. iii. 159 Roger Bacon 
sought . . a transmuting Elixir with unlimited powers. 

D. transf. and fig. 

*635 Quarles Emhl. iv. iv (2728)202 True fear's the Elixir, 
which in days of old Turn'd leaden crosses into crowns of 
gold. 1663 Cowley Versts 4 Ess. (1669) 230 She taught him 
Loves Elixar, by which Art, His Godhead into Gold he did 
convert. *® 7 ® Browning La Saisias $2, I shall bless the 
kindly wrench that . . left all grace Ashes in death's stem 
alembic, loosed elixir in its place. 

2* A supposed drug or essence with the property 
of indefinitely prolonging life; imagined by the 
alchemists to be either identical with, or closely 
related to, the 4 elixir ’ of sense 1 . More fully, 
Elixir of life (tr. med.L. elixir vitm\ 

[xe66 Roger Bacon Opus Minus (Rolls S er.) 311 Medicinam 
. .quam phitosophi vocant Elixir * . Si libra median® proji- 
ciatur super mule plurabi fiet . . aurum . . Et hoc est quod 
corpora infirma reaucet ad sanitatem. .et vitam. .ultra con- 
tenarios annorum prolongabit.l 1603 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 
[Mercury, sulphur, and salt), .brought into one bodie (which 
the Arabians call elixir) . . wil be . . a medicine, etc. 1790 
Godwin St. Leon IV. 324 The . . secrets of alchemy and 
the elixir vit*. 1813 Moork Lalla R. (2824) 136. I know 
too where the Genii hid The jewett'd cup of their king 
Jamshid With Life's elixir sparkling high. i8e6 Miss Mit- 
ford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 318 Honey . . was, in her mind 
. . the true elixir vitae. 1831 Brewster Nat. Marie xiL 
(1833) 990 Though the elixir of life has never been distilled. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens I. u. L 75 Carillo had been glad 
to toy with magic, and pursue the elixir of life. 

b. A sovereign remedy for disease. Hence 
adopted as a name for quack medicines, as Daffy s 
Elixir , etc. 

1631 Massinger Bmp. of East iv. hr, A little cyath or 
quantity of my potable elixir. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
IsL xn. 11 * The best Elixar for souu drooping pain. § 1881 
Ashmolx Diary 11 Apr., I took early in the morning a 


f ood dose of elixer. 1681 Load. Gas. No. 1679/4 Anthony 
>sfTy, Author of the Famous Elixir Salutis. 17x3 Guardian 
No. xx (R.) The grand elixir, to support the spirits of human 
nature. 1714 Ramsay Tea-T. Misc.{\nis\. 79 Take your 

C lass to dear youreen, Ti» the elixir heals the spleen. 1753 
hambbrs Cycl. Supp ., An universal medicine . . called by 
way of excellence, the grand elixir. 1768-74 Tucker Lt . 
Nat. (1852) 11 . 234 A sip of Daffy’* elixir . . has proved a 
powerfuf means of grace. 1830 Scott Dtmonol. v. 144 Be* 
tore he established the reputation of his. .elixir, or pill 
f 8. A strong extract or tincture. Obs . ex c. Hist. 
IJP7 Br. Hall Sat. 11. iv. 43 And bring quintessence of elixir 
pale Out of sublimed spirits mine rail. 1673 Grew Anat. 
Roots it. § 60 The remainder, is . . an Oleous Elixyr, or 
extract, in the form of a Milk, 1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery's 
Chym, (ed. 3) 630 The name Elixir has been given to many 
Infusions or Tinctures of spirituous bodies prepared in 
spirituous Menstruum*. 18*0 Scott A bbot xxvii. That elixir 
being in truth a curious distillation of rectified acctum. 

b. fig. The quintessence or soul of a thing ; its 
kernel or secret principle. 

1638 Chillinow. Relig. Prvt. 1, Pref. f t The Spirit and 
Elixir of all that can be said in defence of your Church and 
Doctrine. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. ii. (1851) 181 A distill’d 
quintessence, a pure elixAr of mischief, pestilent alike to all. 
1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxiv. 366 The chief elixir of its 
[love’s) nature is founded in the excellency of a spirit that 
suffers for Another's sake, i860 Emerson Cond. L\fe , Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 31 1 Sometimes the rank unmitigated elixir, 
the family vice, Is drawn off in a separate individual. 

4 . Pharmacy, (see quot.) Elixir of vitriol : 
aromatic sulphuric acid. Paregoric elixir : see 
Paregoric. 

1736 Bailey s.v., An Elixir is a compound magistery, i. c. 
a composition of various bodies chang'd after the same man- 
ner as a single body. 1783 F. Michaelis in Med. Commun. 
1 . 350 He ordered her . . a gargle of decoction of bark, with 
elixir of vitriol. 1871 Napiikys Prev. 4 Cure Dis. 1. viii. 
203 Elixir of calisaya bark. 2884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Elixir , a 
preparation similar to a compound tincture. Also applied 
to a compound of many drugs with syrup and spirit. 

6. Bot. Elixir or Love : an orchid ( Gramma - 
tophyllum speciosum ), a native of Java, Also a 
decoction made from the seeds of this plant. 

8. Comb., as elixir-like adj. 

a 1631 Drayton Poems I. (2753) aox O tears ! Elixir-like 
turn all to tears you touch, a 1631 Donne Poems (2650) 165 
Soft dispositions which ductill be, Elixar-like, shee makes 
not cleane, but new. 

t EU*xir, v. Obs . rare . [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
To distil as an elixir ; to work upon as by an 
elixir. Also absol. Hence Eli'xired ppl. a. f con- 
centrated, refined. Also fig. 

a 1658 Lovelace To J. Hau Wks. (2864)252 Thou hast so 
spirited, clixir’d, we Conceive there is a noble alchymie. 
— Toad 4 Spider 200 Then in his self the lymbeck turns, 
And his elixir ’d poyson urns. x66o Ognell Elegy in Love- 
lace's Whs. (1864) 289 This elixir’d medccine, For greatest 
erief a soveraign anodyne. 1687 Elegy on Cleveland in 
Wks. 277 Rich in Elixar d Measures, and in all That could 
breath Sense in Airs Emphatical. 

t Eli'xirate, v. Obs. [f. Elixir - f-ATK 3 .] 
a. tram. To distil ; to refine by distillation. 
Also absol. b. To cleanse in general, to purify. 

1603 Timme Quersit. Pref. 7 Every meanc Apotnccarfe .. 
should wel understand how to elixerate. 1694 Wkstmacott 
Script. Herb. 27 Every chymical and rational brain can 
clixyratc such domestic wines. Ibid. 216 The volatile parts 
. . ascend to the brain and heart . . elixirating the animal 
spirits. 1733 Phil. 'TraHs.KXX.yi II. 64 By the Means of 
these Salts . . the Faces Alvina are the better elixirnted. 
Hence Xlixlrated ppl. a. 

1657 Starkey Helmonfs Vind. 321 Imagining your self 
to be Master of these elixerated Oyls, and essencificated 
Salts. 1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess . 125 Graduated to so 
high an elixerated liquor* 

tElixrviftt#, v. Chem. Obs. rare. [f. E* 
prefix + Lixiviate to clear of lye.] tram. To clear 
from lixivium or lye ; to refine thoroughly. Hence 
Elixiviate, Blixi-viated ppl. a., that has lost 
its lye, that has lost its essential properties. 
BlixiTiatioa, steeping in water for the sake of 
extracting the lye. 

1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 70 Several Mineral* . . are to the 
taste altogether insipid andelixiviated. 1677 Evelyn Terra 
(1729)42 By the Air. the most efflete and euxiviated Mould 
comes to be repair d. x6^ tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xix. 
832 Salt of Vitriol is prescribed to be made, .of an elixiviate 
CJolcothar. 1684-3 Bo yle Min. Waters 93 Examining these 
substances by .. elixiviation. 1748 PhiL Trans. XLv. 542 
The Art of converting . . Wood-ashes into Pot-ash, without 
the . . Process of Elixiviation. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
I. 6 The artificial, are those that are extracted ..by., 
elixiviation. 

t Elisabeth. Obs. A coin of Oueen Elizabeth. 
17x0 Steele Tatler No. 245 F 2 An Elizabeth and Four 
Jacobus’s. 

Elizabethan (/li Z&brj*n), a. and sb. Also 
9 Blisabethian. [f. Elizabeth 4 -ax.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the period of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

1817 Coleridos Blog. Lit. II. xxii. 166 Daniel, one of the 
golden writers of our golden ElUabethian age. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 262 Tins glorious Elizabethan Era. 1887 J. 
W. Hales 3 Elitab. Comedies In Macm. Mag. May 61/2 
He is. .never to flog him the (pupU) when be cannot say his 
lesson — a peculiar hardship to an Elizabethan teacher. 

2 . Of dress, furniture, architecture : In the style 
in vogue during the period of Queen Elizabeth. 
Also of language, literary form, etc. 

X840 Hood up Rhine 307 A large Elizabethan ruff. 1869 


Daily News 15 Mar., In the drama * Lady Grace,' the con- 
trast between modem manners and Elizabethan language 
U rather incongruous. 1874 Parker Goth. A re hit. 1. »i. 90 
The Ellxabethan style, .is s mixture of the old EnglUh and 
the ruder Italian of the Renaissance. 

B. sb. A person {esf. a poet or dramatist) of 
the period of Queen Elizabeth. Chiefly pL 

1881 Athenmnm 12 Nov. 623/3 The murders ana adulteries 
that . . had pleased the Elizabethan*. t88a Grosart Spen- 
ser's Wks. III. Inlrod. 6s Our Elizabethans, Lodge And 
Greene especially. 1884 Athenerum .. Mar. 386A The 
uvut sublimity of ih« ElUabMhan*. 

EuMb«tAAHia« (fli Z&br^&naiz). [f. prec. + 
*181.] tram. To give an Elizabethan character 
to. Hence Blisabe thanised ppl. a . 

1841 Fraser's Mae. XXIII. 335 A man who built himself 
a residence Eliza be thanUed upon a moderate scale. 

Elk (elk) 1. Forms : 5-7 tike, (6 alke), 6 
eloke, 7 - elk. See also Alck. [Of obscure history : 
the existing word is not the normal phonetic 
representative of OE. elch, elk {eolh), and is 
probably ad. MHG. elch (:-OHG. elaho). The 
relation of the ON. elg-r (Sw. elg ):— type *al2t'Z 
to the OE. and German words (:— types +euto 
*clhon~) is uncertain. The Eng. form alke was in- 
fluenced by L. alas , Gr. (cf. Alck), which 
appear only as the name of an animal living in 
northern Europe (app. the elk), and are probably 
adopted from Teut. or some other northern lang.l 

1 . The largest existing animal of the deer kind 
(Alas male hts), inhabiting large portions of North- 
ern Europe and of North America. The American 
variety is also called the Moose. (In quot. 1541 
the name seems to be applied to some English 
species of deer.) 

[a 700 Epinal Gloss. 233 Ce>\v\us, elch. a Boo Corpus 
Gloss. 44^3 Cer[v]us, elh. Ibid. 2054 Trage tophus, elch. 
a 900 Leiden Gloss., Damnta, elhs.) 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
Diijb, The xymplext of thei* iij will nice an Hyndecalfe, 
a Fawn, a Roo. an Elke. 1341 Ait jj Hen. VI II, c. 6 It 
shall be lawful!.. to have, exercise, and vm> their hand- 

f ;ounnes..*o that it be at no tnaner of dec re. .or wild elke. 
1333 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 105 Bisonte* which in 
theyr toongc [SwodishJ they caule Klg (that Ik) wild asseti.) 
1577 Harrison D/scr. Eng. tit. v. (1877) 11. 99 Plowing with 
vres . . and alke* a thing cominonlie vsed in the eu»t coun- 
tries. 1607 Topsrll Eour-f. Beasts 169 The Elk on the 
contrary is most impatient of all heat. 1609 Cart. Smith 
Treat. 4 Adv. xv. ad These Tartar* possesae many, plainex, 
wherein feed Elke*, Bisones, Horses . . and diver* other*. 
*68* Milton Hist. Mosc. ii. (2851) 482 Those Messengers. . 
made report of . , people riding on Lilts. *774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. if. 8a It is known in Europe by the name of the elk , 
and in America by that of the Moose-deer. 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria (1840) 196 They saw .. frequent gangs of stately 
elk*. 1833 XiNasLKY Hypatia xxii. 282 Followed by . . 
elks from beyond the Danube. 

2 . Applied to certain species of deer : c g. to the 
4 Irish Elk an extinct animal (Cervus tnegaceros), 
which inhabited Ireland in prehistoric times ; and 
to the Canadian Deer or Wapiti (Cervus cana- 
densis). 

1884 Miss Hickson Irel. in ijth C . I. Introd. xi Celts 
and Saxons being as extinct in Ireland os the ancient elk. 
3 . A species of antelope : the Eland or Cape- 
elk. 

*73* Medley Kolben’s Cape G. Hope II. «io The haunt* 
of the African Elks are generally on high mountains, on 
good pasture grounds, and near good springs. *78 6 tr. 
Sparrman's Vov. Cape G. //. II. 264 The Cape elk, or more 
properly the clk-antilope, is a name given by the colonists 
to a species of gazel. 

4 . Comb, as elk-skin ; also elk-bark, Magnolia 
glauca ; elk(’a)-hom, a kind of fern, Platycerium 
alcicome ; elk-horse, a horse employed in hunting 
the elk ; elk-nut, Hamiltonia oleifera ; elk -tree, 
Andromeda arborea ; elk- wood Andromeda arbo - 
rea and Magnolia macrophylla ; elk-yard, a kind 
of habitation made by the elk. 

1863 Gossr Land 4 Sea (2874) 330 note, The * Elk-horn 
fern. z88e J. Hardy in Proc. Brew. Nat. Club IX. 434 
The Elk’s-hom fern. 1888 Century Mag. Jan. 432/2 The 
*' elk’ horses received three-quarters forage at night and a 
quarter forage in the morning. 17*9 Hartk Gust. Adolphus 
fl. 322 He wore, an *elk*ktn buff-waistcoat. x868 Wood 
Homes without H. xxxi. 612 That curious temporary habi- 
tation . . popularly termed an "Elk-yard. 

+ E Ik*. Obs. rare . Also 6 elke (see quots.). 

1341 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 9 • 6 No bowyer shall sell .. 
any uowe of ewe of the taxe called elke. aboue the price of 
Mix. iii id. 1607 Cowkl Interpr., Elk , a kind of ewe 
to make bowes of. 

t Elk (elk j a. Forms : 6-7 elke, 7 pi. elkys, 
7- elk. The Wild Swan or Hooper ( Cygnus 
ferus). Also the Wild Goose ( Anas anser). 

133s Hulort s. v. Swanne, Some take thys to be the elke, 
or wild swanne. x6ex Markham Fowling (16*5) 6 Such 
as liue of the water and on the water .are wild Swanne* or 
Elke*. 1674 Ray Water Fowl 95 The Elk, Hooper, or 
wild Swan. 1691 - Local Wds. 129 Elkys, Wild Geese. 
1709 Derham in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 466 Cygnus ferus. the 
Elk, or Hooper, or Wild Swan. 1829 Proc . Berw. Nat. 
Club. I. 189 Both of these were 01 the common or elk 
species. 

t S'lktZL v. Obs. rare [? var. of Olhnx to 
flatter.] 7 To flatter, propitiate. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 163 f *«4 . . Honourd him with off* 
ryngs 8c elkend him fsyre. 
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ELLIFSONE 


Bli> (et). Forms: 1-7 a "7 

alien ($ a nellen for an ellen), (4 ellyn, 6 ©line), 
6 el, 5-7 elle, 6- ell. [Com. Teut. : OK. f In, str. 
fem. MDu. elne, elle (Du. el), OHG. elina 
(MHG. elne , mod.G. elle), ON. gin, alin (Sw. 
aln, Da. a ten), Goth, aletna (? scribal error for 
+aiina) cubit : - OTeut. +alina , whence med.L. 
alena, It., OSp., OPg. alna, F. aune. The OTeut. 
woid (a compound of which is Elbow) meant 
originally arm or fore-arm, and is cogn. with Gr. 
wkivij, L. ulna , of same meaning. 

The diversity of meanings (see below) is common to all 
words denoting linear measures derived from the length of 
the arm ; cf. Cubit and L. ulna. The word ell seems to 
have been variously taken to represent the distance from the 
elbow or from the shoulder to the wrist or to the finger-tips, 
while in some cases a 1 double ell * has superseded the ori- 
ginal measure, and has taken its name. ] 

1 . A measure of length varying in different 
countries. The English ell «- 45 in. ; the Scotch 
- 37 a ; the blemish * 37 in. Now only Hist* 
or with reference to foreign countries, the Eng. 
measure being obsolete. 

In early use often in sing, when preceded by numerals. 
c 1000 Age* Gas/, Matt. vi. 97 Hwylc cower mmg . . ge« 
)>encan he ge-eacnige ane elne [mo Lindif. cine an vcl 
enne; 1160 Hatton enne elne] to nys anlicnesse. c 1000 
vKuric Gloss, in Wr.-Wtllcker 15S ulna, cln. c 1150 Gen. 
4 Ex. 5 8* So wunderlike it wex and get Dat fiftene elne it 
ouer-flet. 1*07 R. Glouc. (1794) 499 False elnen & mesurcs 
he bro^te at clene adoun a 1300 Cursor M. 1675 A schippe 
. .Seuen score ellen lang and ten. Ibid. 1838 pe flod oner 
raght seuen eln and mare. 1487 Act 3 fltn. V//, c. 7 
AlT merchandises . . used to be measured with Eln or Yard. 
x«os Arnolds Chron. (1811) 304 Item a Fll ell conteyneth 
iiT q’t’s of an Eng. yarde, and v. q’t’s of y* Fll ell makith an 
Eng. ell. xgso Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 1x9 A ellen of yolow 
velvett. 134a Rkcordk Gr. Aries (1575) 907, 3 Foote and 9 
Ynches make an Elle. 1597 Shahs. Rom. 4 Jul. 11. iv. 88 
O, here’s a wit of Cheuerel, that stretches from an ynch 
narrow to an ell broad ! 1809 Skknr Reg. Maj. 57 King 
Davids common elne conteinc* threttic seven measured 
inches. 16*5 8 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Elia. 11. an. 17 
(1635) 180 A monstrous Whale, .whose length was. .twenty 
of our Elnes. 1633 Karl Manlh. Al Mondo (1636) 138 Ere 
long two ells of earth shall serve, whom scarce a world 
could satisfie. 1733 Hanway Trav, (176a) 1 . vu. Ixxxviii. 
408, 10a Ells dantng make 30 ells english. *803 Forsyth 
Beauties Scott. II. :17s The ell by which their acres have 
been measured (called the barony ell) contains 43 inches, 
whereas the common ell made use of in the country is only 
38 inches. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. ix. 58 Tearful women 
wetting whole ells of cambric in concert. 

b. fig. Contrasted with inch , span , etc. ; esA 
in proverbial phrase, Give him an inch and hell 
take an ell : meaning that undue advantage will be 
taken of a slight concession. 

156a J. Hkywood Froi'. 4 Epigr. (1867) 78 Ye liked 
. . better an Ynche of your Wyll, Than an ell of your thrift. 
1380 H. Gifford Gilftfioivtrs (1875* 57 Whereas shee tooke 
an inche of liberty before, tooke an ell afterwardes. 1633 
G. Herbert Temple , Ch.-porch ad /in., Lifes poorc span 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy wo. 1843 Myst. htiq . 
40 That rave but a Yard, they took an Ell. 1653 Bogan 
Mirth Car. Li/e 30$ Have a care of taking an ell, when 
you have but an inen allowed you. >708 Canning Bally - 
nahinch v, in A nti- Jacobin 9 July, Tho they still took an 
ell when we gave them an inch, 

o. As a fluid measure. 

(Several correspondents inform us that they remember 
seeing the announcement ‘Beer sold by the yard', on the 
signl>oards of country taverns, the reference being to the 
long narrow glasses about a yard high.] 

1649 Lovelace Poems 09 For F.lle* of Bcere, Flutes of 
Canary Thankcs freest, freshest, Faire Kllinda. 

1 2. A measuring rod ; « Ell-wand. Phrase, 
To measure with Inc long ell , with the short elT. to 
measure unfairly as buyer or seller respectively. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 119 In hys right hana an elle for to 
mesure wyth. 1380 Sidney Arcadia (1639)69 'The night 
measured by the short ell of sleepe. 1837 R. Monro Exfed. 
11. 46 Sometimes the Souldiers (the worst sort of them) 
measured the pa ekes belonging to the Marchants with the 
long ell. s at 636 Bf. Hall Soliloquies 78 Thus spake a true 
Idol’s Priest that knew no ell, whereby to measure religion, 
but profit. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1859) 1 . The mercer 
. . upon seeing the ladies gown . . can cut on her quantity 
by guess, without, .taking his ell to measure it. 

1 Sc. King's ell : * Orion's belt * : » Ell- 
wand 3 . Obs . 


a 1603 Montgomerie Fhting Wks, (i8st) 118 Be the 
homes, the handstafiT and the King's elL 
f8. Long ell: a particular kind of cloth. Obs. 
* 7*5 De Fob Voy. round World (1840) 198 Babe, long 
ells, druggets, broadcloth. 1733 Berkeley Querist | 390 
Fine cloths in Somersetshire, long elU at Exeter. 

1 4 . As a rendering of L. ulna : The larger bone 
of the fore arm. Obs. 


1613 Crookb Body of Man 903 The other extemall branch 
at the middle of the Ell shooteth out a propagation from 
his outside. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Pare/% Chtrurg. vt. xxvi. 
*47 Lh« EH» or bone of the cubit, .hath, .two appendices. 
I, Comb., as ell-broad, • long , - wide adjs. ; + ©11- 
glass (see i c.) ; + ell-ridge, an old land-measure ; 
t all-yard, an ell-measure. Also Ell-wand. 

Corr. 37 The bredth of It Is # elme broade. 
IS!? le ^ *r*ho. 30 This being the last 

sort of EUbroad Gentish that I shall treat of at present. 
5 !? W 7 A *”i ak i * um in Mart. Mi** 1. 541 The German* 
cwmonfydnnVwholctankRrd»,and«ell.glasae*,atadrattght 

sSp lour German Prince 111. u. 36, i ate a good dinner, 


and then added to this ‘'ell-long letter. 1796 Extract fr. 
MS. Let., Peter Guilin (aged 8s in 1756) was unacquainted 
with such an old measure of land as an *E 11 Ridge, but 
had heard it contained 60 Lugos, tigs Colling as C aveat 
for Prof, iv. (1651) 95 Your # en-wide opinion. 1806 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 495 A pretty quaker . . did 
persuade me that all-wide muslin would go as far as a yard 
and a half c 1*40 Gaw. 4 Gr. Kut, 3 to pt hede of an *eln- 
jerde he large Ienk)>e hade, c 1430 Myrc 713 False ellen 
yerdes, wetyngly other than the lawe of the lond. 

an* <ei), dial, [?var. of etc, Aisle : see Ey- 
lino.] A shed placed against a building ; « Ey- 

LING 2 . 

>888 Pall Mall G. 6 June 6/1, 1 had occasion to rebuild 
the ell of a dwelling-house. On removing the old ell . . a 
rat’s nest was found when it was Joined to the main structure. 
EUagatg (clig/t). [1. Ellagio : see -at» 4 .] 
A salt of ellagic acid. 

1819 Children Chem. Anal, 976 Ellagatc of potassa forms 
brilliant pearly scales like talc. *88a Watts Diet. Chcm. 
s. v. Ellagic, The ellagates are little known ; many of them 
appear to be basic salts. 

BllggiO (clse’dgik). [ad. Fr. ellagique, f. el lag, 
anagram of galle gall-nut: see -ic. The name 
Gallic had been pre-occupied by another acid 
obtained from galls.l 

Ellagic acid: C H H*O p (Watts Did. Chem. 3rd 
Suppl.); originally obtained from oak-galls; found 
also in bezoar, whence the synonym bezoartic acid. 

z8so Henry F.lein. Chem. (1840) II. 943 Ellagic acid. . 1 * a 
tasteless white powder, with a shade of buff. 18x9 Children 
Chem. Anal, 977 Ellagic acid dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. *88a Watts Diet. Chem. s. v. 

Bliamy, var. of E-la-mi, Obs. 
t Elian. Obs . [a. Fr. flan, a. Ger. elend; the 
Ger. word has been adopted through Du. in dif- 
ferent sense as Eland.] The Elk Chlces malchis). 

18x3 Purchas Pilgr. I. viii. iv. 630 [Newfoundland and 
Nova Francia] The Elian, Dcare, Stagge, and Beare, are 
their game. <r x68* J. Collins Making Salt in Eng. 99 
Deer called Ellans as big as Oxen. 

Xlllar f dial, form of Elder sb.\ Alder l, 
Mlarn(e, obs. form of Elder sb . 1 
Elle, obs. rare var. of III ; ? also of Elbe. 
Ellebore, -bory, obs. forms of Hellebore. 
Elleok (e lek). A kind of fish : the Red Gur- 
nard, Trigla cuculus. 

x86a Couch Brit . Fishes II. 19 The Ellcck is caught on 
the west coast of England ana Ireland at all seasons. 
1867 Smyth Sailor** Ivord-bk ., Elleck, the trivial name of 
the Trigla cuculus. 

Ellen, obs. and dial, form of Elder sbA 
t Ellend. Obs. [a. Ger. elend: cf. Eland, 
Ellan.] An elk. 

>6x6 Surflet Country Fartn 150 The Ellend hath eares 
like unto an Asse. 


Bile-maid, -maiden. A half-adoption, half- 
transl. of Da. tlle-pige elf-girl. 

1830 Kkightley Fairy Mythol. 934 The. .Wild- women of 
Germany bear a very strong resemblance to the Ellc-mukU 
of Scandinavia, a 1830 L. Hunt Shelve Fatre Seem, xxv, 
Like trunk of dread Elle-maiden, haunting Germany. 

t E'llexuna*. Obs. [f. Ellen = Helena 4 Mass ; 
cf. Christmas, Martinmas, etc.] St. Helena’s day ; 
but the date intended is uncertain. 

Two saints of the name were commemorated in England : 
‘St. Helen the virgin,’ perhaps the one whose day is 
May 99; and Helena the mother of Constantine. The 
latter is probably intended here; her festival is Aug. 18, 
but the Sarum Martyrology assigns * Saynt Elenc* to 
May x8. the date of her translation. 

*587 Vestry Bfu. (Surtees) 41 About S k Ellenmas M r 
Deane keepings Court here att Pittington. idei in Naworth 
House A. Bks. (Surtees) 141 [A payment made June 8] due 
at the last St. Ellenmas Court, 1691. 

Eller, obs. or dial, form of Elder sb. 1, Alder l. 
EUinge, var. of Elengb a., Obs. 

Bilips* (eli’ps). [ad. Gr. ikkeuf/ts, n. of action 
f. iWetwtty to come short. (In the case of the 
ellipse regarded as a conic section the inclination 
of the cutting plane to the base 4 comes short of’, 
as in the case of the hyperbola it exceeds, the 
inclination of the side of the cone.)] 

Not in Johnson. Todd, or Richardson (1836); fbr early 
examples of the pL ellipses see Ellipsis. 

1 . A plane closed curve (in popular language 
a regular oval), which may be aefined in various 
ways : a. Considered as a conic section ; the figure 
produced when a cone is cut obliquely by a plane 
making a smaller angle with the base than the 
side of the cone makes with the base. b. A curve 
in which the sum of the distances of any point 
from the two foci is a constant quantity, o. A 
curve in which the fbcal distance of any point 
bears to its distance from the directrix a constant 
ratio smaller than unity. 

The planetary orbits being (approximately) elliptical, 
ellipse is sometimes used for * orbit ’ (of a planet). 

. i7*S Chambers Cycl. Su/p, s.v. Ellipsis, [The form ellipse 
is used throughout ; the CycL 1751 has onfy ellipsis). s!t$ 
Hutton Math. Diet., Ellipse or Ellipsis, sl£sa Tennyson 
Gold. Vear 94 The dark Earth follows wheel’d In her ellipse. 
i808 Lockvrr Heavens (ed. 3) iao A circle seen obliquely 
or perspective^ shows the form of an ellipse. tSfe C & F. 
Darwin Movem. PI. 1 Other irregular ellipses . . are sue* 
eesstvely described. 


2. transf. An object or figure bounded by an 
ellipse. Also fig. 

x8§7 Bullock tr. Caaeaux*s Midwif. 39 The abdominal 
strait has been . . compared to an ellipse. s88f Dux kin 
Midn. Sky 163 An ellipse of small stars. 

8 . Gram. = Ellipsis j. Somewhat rare. 

1843-13 Liddell & Scott Gr. Ltx. s. v. "BAAt *886 
Roby Lat. Gram. II (ed. 5) 5 >* (Index), 
t Eili'psed, pfil. a. nonce-wd. [f. Ellips-ib + 
-ED.] Characterized by ellipsis. 

1607 S. Hieron Defence I. 148 M. H. cannot show us one 
place in all the Bible so ellipsea or ecclipsed as to need, etc. 

t Elli'piiCfcl. Obs rare. In 6 ellepseycal. 
[f. Ellipse + -ic + -al.] = Elliptical. 

xfijx Dioces Pantom . iv. Pref., Ellepseycal circumscribed 

6 inscribed bodies. 

Ellipaing (eli'psiq), ppl. a. rare, [as if f. 
vb. * ellipse ; cf. circling.'] Revolving in ellipses. 

1878 T. Sinclair Mount 173 The whole well-balanced 
ellipsing solar system. 

II Ellipsis (eli'psis). PI. ellipses (-s*z). Also 

7 elipsia, 8 elleipsis, pi. ellipsises. [a. L. el- 
lipsis, ad. Gr. : see Ellipse.] 

1 . ■= Ellipse. Now rare. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xii. xv. 316 This section is a 
Conicall section, which is called Ellipsis. *636 Hobbes 
Six Less, Wks. 1845 VII. 316 If the section be an ellipsis. . 
you may use the same method. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exert. 
(1703) 979 The Ellipsis or Oval ABCD. x6oa Bentley 
Boyle Led. 999 The planets.. could not possibly acquire 
such revolutions . . in ellipses very little eccentric. 1696 
Whiston Th . Earth 1. (1799)14 Comets' Ellipses come near 
to Parabola’s. 1703-30 S. Gale in BibL Topogr. Brit. 111 . 
47 A fine bowling-green cut into an ellipsis. 1854 Tomlin- 
son tr. Arago's Astron. 119 It had traversed, .an ellipsis. 

+ b. att rib. Obs. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exert. (1703) 979 These Ellipsis, or 
Semi-Oval Arches . . are sometimes made over Gate-ways. 

2 . Gram. The omission of one or more words 
in a sentence, which would be needed to complete 
the grammatical construction or fully to express 
the sense ; concr. an instance of such omission. 

x6xa Brinsley Pps. Parts (1669) 67 The first of the Sub- 
stantives is oft understood by a figure called Ellipsis. 
a 1667 Cowley Davidcis 1. Notes (1710) 1 . 368 It ban Elfeip- 
sis, or leaving something to be understood by the Reader. 
1797 Pofk, &c. Art Sinking 115 The ellipsis, or speech by 
hali-words [is the peculiar talent] of ministers and poli- 
ticians. 1769 Belsham Ess. I. ii. 95 Violent ellipses and 
inversions oflanguage. 1789 Bkntham Princ. Legist, xviii. 
§ 27 note. The ancient lawyers in the construction of their 
appellatives have indulged themselves in much harsher 
elhpsises without scruple. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng.ll. 476 
The ellipsis was now filled up with words of high import. 
1874 H. Reynolds John Bapt . ii, xxa Grammatical rough- 
nesses or ellipses. 

f 3. Formerly used as the name of the dash ( — ) 
employed in writing or printing to indicate the 
omission of letters in a word, Obs. 

i8s4 L. Murray Eng. Gram. I. 413 An Ellipsis . . is used, 
when some letters in a word, or some words m a verse, arc 
omitted : as 4 The k— g* for 4 the king 
lHlip*i*t (eli-psist). nonce- wd. [f. Ellips-is + 
-1ST.] One addicted to the use of the figure 
Ellipsis in argument or discourse. 

1839 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 49 These . . would hold in 
contempt the timidity of the clHpsists. 

Ellipsograph (elips^graf). Cf. Ellipto- 
graph. ff. Ellipse + -graph, f. Gr. ypatfntv to 
write.] An instrument for describing ellipses. 
Ellipsoid (cli’psoid). [f. Ellipse +-oid.] 

A. si. 

1. A solid of which all the plane sections through 
one of the axes are ellipses, and all other sections 
ellipses or circles. Formerly in narrower sense : 
A solid generated by the revolution of an ellipse 
round one of its axes ; now called ellipsoid of 
revolution. 

avjui Keill tr. Maupertuls' Dies. (17 u) 7 The Earth 
must be an Ellipsoid whose Equatorial Diameter Is to Its 
Axis as f 980 to d*B8. 1787 Phil. Trans. LXXVII bob El- 
lipsoid* of different degrees of oblateness. 183s BftMWSTEB 
Optics vi. 55 A meniscus whose convex surface U part etm 
ellipsoid. *871 B. Stewart Heat § 381 The isothermal 
surfaces are ellipsoids. 1879 C. Niven j title) On the Con* 
duction of Heat in Ellipsoids of Revolution, 

2. ? A figure approximately elliptical, 

1837 Whiwell Hist. Indue. Sc. (1857) II. 59 An eccentric 
ellipsoid : that is a figure resembling an ellipse. 

B. aaj. *next 

x86s Hulmb tr. Moquin- Tandon ti. vl l 3x3 The eggs • . 
are ellipsoid or oval. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 249 Styles 
erect or spreading, pollen ellipsoid. 

Ellipsoidal (elipaoi-dll), a . [f. prec.*-^ 1 .] 
Having the nature or shape of an ellipsoid. 

Brewster Optics xli. § box. 344 A concave ellipsoidal 
reflector. 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anal. I. *13 Some 
vesicles are • . ovoidaL or ellipsoidal *849 Murchison Situ* 
ria Ui. (1867) 38 The Llandillo formation . .rises to the eorihoe 
in the form or a rugged ellipsoidal mass. sHa Law Times 

S i Feb, 967/1 The proper shape for a ceiling of a room used 
or public speaking (Is] ellipsoidal or coved. 

SUipftOM (eli'ptftn). mnet-wd. ff. Ellipse, 
on the analogy of Cyclone.] A revolving storm 
following an elliptical instead of a circular path. 

1N0 Adm. Fits Roy in More. Mar. Mag. VU, 354 The 
smaller eydonic motion* (etlfpsonesl). 
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BLNB. 


ELLIPTIC 

Blliptio (eli'ptik). [ad. Or. lkkuwrt* 6 t elliptic, 
defective, f. iMtlwuo to come short : cf. Ellipse.] 

1 . That has the form of an ellipse ; pertaining 
to ellipses. 

its 6 tr. Gregory's Astro*. 1 . 380 If the whole Area, .of the 
Elliptic Orbit be imagined to be divided into 360 equal 
Parts. 1776 Gibbon DscL 4 F* I. xiL a6§ A building of an 
elliptic figure. 1S08 A. Parsons Trav. A/r. iii 36 All others 
Burches] which I had hitherto observed being ehptick. iljo 
Sir J. Hsrschkl Stud, fiat, Phil. 1 1 These are the steps 
by which we have risen to a knowledge of the elliptic motions 
of the planets. 1877 B. Williamson Imt. Calculus vii. 190 
The area of any elliptic sector. 1866 W. W. Rouse Ball 
Hist . Math. 393 The rectification of an elliptic arc. 

H That has an elliptic (as opposed to a circular 
orbit) ; in quot. — * eccentric*. 

1806 Moors Epist. 11. L 43 Every wild, elliptic star. 

b. Elliptic chuck : a chuck for oval or elliptic 
turning; elliptic compasses, an instrument for 
drawing ellipses ; elliptic spring (for carriages), a 
spring formed by two sets of curved plates, forming 
two elliptic arcs united at the ends. 

O. Comb. In definitions of form : (Bot) elliptic- 
lanceolate, • oblong ; -obovate, -ovate , - ovoid adjs., 
having a form intermediate between elliptic and 
lanceolate, etc. 

. «•« Lindlry Sch. Bot. vl. (1838) 88 Radical Heave*] ‘el- 
liptic-lanceolate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 54 Lower leaves 

_r.i_._j _!_( — ... fau “-ibk “ "* * 


Ibid. 417 Rhombic or Elliptic- 
“ *“ 4 *’ * * > Peri 


form of an ellipse; pertaining 


petioled ^elliptic-oblong . . 

obovate. Ibid. 334 Leaves * elliptic-ovate. Ibid. 410 
gynia *elliptic-ovoid. 

2 * Elliptic integrals : a class of integrals dis- 
covered by Legendre in 1 786, so named because 
their discovery was the result of the investigation 
of elliptic arcs. Elliptic futu lions : certain spe- 
cific functions of these integrals. (Formerly the 
term elliptic functions was applied to what are 
now called elliptic integrals l) 

184s Penny Cycl. 1st Supp. s.v., A large class of integrals 
closely related to and containing among them the expres- 
sion for the arc of an ellipse have received the name of 
Elliptic functions. 1876 Cayley Elliptic Functions 8 sn « is 
a sort of sine function, and cn u, dn u are sorts of cosine- 
functions of u ; these are called Elliptic Functions. 188s 
Williamson in Encycl Brit . XIII. 63 The epithet * elliptic ' 
applied to these integrals is purely conventional, arising 
from the connexion of one of them with the arc of an ellipse. 

3 . Gram. Of sentences, phrases, or style : Char- 
acterized by ellipsis;-* Elliptical a. 

4. quasi- sb. (nonce -use.) 

2807 Southey Espriella't Lett . (1814) II. They were 
talking of parabolics and elliptics, and describing diagrams 
on the table with a wet finger. 

Hence as combining lorm BUl’ptioo-. 

1878 Harlky Mat. Med . 389 Leaves, .elliptico-lanceolate. 
1883 St. fames' s Gas. 3 Feb. 6 His style . . is of the ellip* 
tico-interjectional sort. 

Elliptical (cli'ptik&l), a . [f. prec. 4- -al.] 

1 . That has the S~ F 

to ellipses. 

i 6*5 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. ^305 The cone de- 
scribed by the subtense of the .. elliptical line. 17x3 B. Mar- 
tin Mag. Arts 4- Sc. 1. v. 23 They all move In Orbits, which 
are more or less oval, or (as the Astronomers call it) Ellip- 
tical. 18&S-6 J. Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 183 The orbit of the 
fourth satellite is sensibly elliptical. *83* Brewstkr 
Optics xxvii. 335, I have been enabled to refer all the phe- 
nomena of the action of metals to a new species of polarisa- 
tion, which I have called elliptical polarisation. 1878 
Huxley Phystogr. xx. 354 In the great elliptical path oftne 
earth the sun occupies one of these foci. 

b. Elliptical compasses : - elliptic compasses. 
+ Elliptical dial , a small pocket -dial (Kersey), 
Alio in Bailey 1731-1790, Chambers 1751. 

0. Comb. 

. * 48 . Lindley Sch. Bot * v. (1858) 53 Leaves ^elliptical- 
lanceolate. 

2 . Grant. Of sentences and phrases : Defective, 
lacking a word or words which must be supplied 
to complete the sense. Of style, etc. : Character- 
ized by ellipsis, 

X778 Bf. Lowth Isaiah (ad. is} 3x3 note , It was necessary 
to add a word or two In the version to supply the elliptical 
expression of the Hebrew. x8a$ Whatkly Rhstoric in 
Encycl. Metrop. 384/1 Aristotle’s Style . . Is frequently so 
elliptical as to be dry and obscure. 1848 Mill Pol, Econ* 
u iii. 1 1 (1876) 39 Production and productive, art. .elliptical 
expressions, involving the idea of a something produced. 
x88| Traill in Macm. Mag . Oct. 441/2 Carlyle’s violently 
elliptical manner. 

8. Omitted by ellipsis. ? nonce-use. 

>8ap W. Duncan Greek Test. Pref., He has given at the 
foot of the page, many of the principal elliptical words. 
BUiptioally (eli’ptik&li), adv* [f. prec. + ly 8 .] 
In an elliptical manner. 

1 . Gram. With use of ellipsis, 

x8s6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym* In trod, si Almost even 
word if put elliptically. 2896 Dove Look Chr. Faith 1. 1 
| a. 39 [Certain sciences] use. .elliptically, the Syllogism. 

2 . In the form or after the manner of an el 


lipse. 

2832 Brewster Optics xxvii. 339 Light polarised + 43° is 
elliptically polarised. 

HUjptdoailLM*. rare, [f. Elliptical a. 4 
-KIS8.J 


The quality of being elliptical. 

. Mona Exp, Dan . App. ul yao According to the 

Ellipticalnesa of the Apocalyptick style. 


llllptigity (eliptislti). [f. Elliptic + -ity.] 
Elliptic form ; degree of deviation (of an orbit, etc.) 
from circularity, (of a spheroid) from sphericity. 

17S| Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 84 [InJ the case of beds sup- 
posed of the same elliptlclty . . I have taken greater care. 
*33 Sir J. Hkrschkl Astro n* Hi. 109 Its deviation from 
the circular form, arising from so very slight an ellipticity. I 
1884 Athenseum No. 193& soa/a The ellipticity or Mars. 
2870 Jevons EUm. Log . xxxiil <i 83 o) 391 An orbit of slight 
ellipticity. 

b. as a measurable quantity. 

The ellipticity of a spheroid (e. g. of the figure of a planet) 

Is expressed by some mathematicians as the ratio of the 
difference of the axes to the nu^oraxis, and by others as the 
ratio of this difference to the minor axis. (With reference to 
orbits this mode of expressing ellipticity is not used ; see 
Eccentricity 3 b.) 

170 Phil. Trans . XLVlll. 77 The diminution of the 
gravity having been found greater than *h« ellipticity 
or difference of diameters ought to ue less than that 
fraction. 1831 Brewster Newton 11850 1 . xiii. 361 The 
ellipticity of the earth.. has been found, to be 1867 

Denison Astron* without Math. 7 Its ellipticity . . means 
the proportion between the difference of the two axes . . of 
an ellipse, and the greater of them. 

Ellfptograph. - Ellipsograph. 

x8m Racy. Brit. (ed. 8)s.v. [A description of the Instrument], 

t Slliptoi'ddft. Obs. Also 8 elliptoide. 
[Badly 1. cllipt - (cf. Elliptic) + mod.L. -aides : 
see -oiD.] An infinite ellipse. 

1731 Bailey. EHptoides. 2798 Hutton Math. Diet., El- 
liptoide, an infinite or indefinite Ellipsis, defined by the 
indefinite equation ajP^ n — bx m . a—x* when m or n are 
greater than x. 

II EUopS (e-typs). Obs. in actual use. [a. Gr. 
iKKorp or tKaf*, the name of a fish and of a serpent. 

(The variants Elaps and Elops are used in mod. zoologi- 
cal Latin in different senses).] 

1 . A kind of serpent. 

1687 Milton P . L. x. 536 Cerastes hornd, Hydros, and 
Ellops drear. 

2 . A kind of fish mentioned by ancient writers. 
160X Holland Pliny I. a66 The Lamprey in Siciliw : the 

Elops at Rhodes, ancf so forth of other sorts of fishes. *774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1662) 11 . 1. iii. 209 The Elops or Sea- 
serpent. 1773 Asm, Ellops , a fish affording delicious food 
which some tnink lo be the sturgeon of the moderns. 187S 
Brownino A ristoph. Apol. 1 10 Spends all his substance on 
stewed ellops-fish. 

Ellore, obs. f. Eldkr sb. 1 (the tree). 

Ell-rake. dial. Also eld-, eller-rake. [Deriva- 
tion uncertain ; cf. Elckook ; the writers of the 
Chesh. and Shropsh. glossaries suggest htelrake. 
Halliwell gives also 1 Ellock-rake , a small rake 
for breaking up ant-hills. Salop.'] A large rake 
with curved iron teeth, drawn behind the raker. 

*879 Shropsh. Word-bk. (K. D. S.) Kllrake, cldrake. 1864 
Chesh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Ell-rake, eller-rakc. 

Ell-wand (elwgnd). Chiefly Sc. and ttorlh. 
dial. Also 5 elenwand, ellewande, elwonde, 
Sc. elnewande, 7-9 elwand. [f. Ell 4* wand.] 

1 . A measuring rod, an ell-measure : sometimes 
used for * yard-measure \ 

[1403 Nottingham Borough Kec. 1 1 . 34 Ipse Johannes cepit 
quondam elenwand, et ipsam percussit super capud.) 7 a 1300 
tr. Leges Burgorum Scocix \ xlviii, in Sc. Acts (1844) I* 34* 
Ilk burges may hafe in his hous..ane clncwand. 1609 
Skknk Reg. Maj. j6 The heire of ane burges, is of perfite 
age, quhen he . . can . . measure claith (with ane elwand). 
173a Ramsay Gentle Sheph. lit. i, An elwand fills his hand, 
his nabit mean. 1834 H. Miller Scenes 4- Leg. xxi. (1857) 
304 Beating time with his ellwand on the point of his shoe. 

+ 2 . The larger of the bones of the fore-arm ; 
- Ulna. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 130 Elle wandc f, P . elwonde,] ulna . 

8. .yr. The group of stars called Orion’s Belt, 
xgxt Douglas /Eneie vin. Prol. 151 The son, the sevin 
stemis, and the Charil wane, llie elwand, the elementis, 
and Arthuris hufe. c 1817 Hogg Tales 4 Sk. IV. 29 King’s 
Elwand (now foolishly termed the Belt of Orion), 

Elm (elm), sb . Forms : 1 elm, 5-7 elme, 9 
dial, elem, ellum, 4- elm. Also 4 aim, 6 ulme. 
[OE. elm str. masc. «OHG. elm str. masc. (whence 
the derivatives MHG. elme, time , ilmene wk. fem.) 
.—WGcr. *clmo -% ; the same word with difference 
of ablaut appears as ON. dlmr (Sw. aim , Da. 
aim , mlm) etymologically — L. ulmus. The mod. 
Ger. ulme , Du. olm , ana the Eng. form ulm(e , 
are due to the influence of the Lat. word.] 

1 . The name of well-known trees belonging to 
the genus Ulmus , esp., in England, the Common 
or Small-leaved Elm ( Ulmus camjbeslris ), a tree 
having rough, doubly serrated leaves, flowers 
nearly sessile, the fruit oblong, deeply cloven and 
glabrous ; in Scotland, the Witch or Wych Elm 
( Ulmus montana) or the Cork-barked Elm ( Ulmus 
suberosa ) ; in U. S. the White Elm ( Ulmus 
americand). 

c xoso Sax. Leechd. II. 52 Eft genim elmes rinde. gebsern 
to ahsan. 1380 Wycuf lea. xli. 19, I shal setto in desert 
fyrr tree and vim and box togidore. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
138 Elm, tre, ulmus, iMi Act 31 Hen. VIII. c. 0 f 5 Two 
other bowes. .of ashe, time, wyche, kasyil or other wood 
mete for the same. 1367 Drant Horace E/tet. 1. vii. D vj, 
Our rittixen is now a Corridon. He trimmes his ulmen. 
*884 Evelyn Sylv* Ir. 1 6 The Elm delights In a sound, 
sweet and fertile Land. 1730 Gray Elegy iv, Beneath those 


rugged elms, that yew tree's shade. 1704 M artyn Rousseau's 
Bot* xvii. ass Few persons know that the Elm has any 
flower, tlge Lindlry Nat. Syst* Bot . 94 The inner bark of 
the Elm U slightly bitter and astringent. t8§o Tennyson 
In Mem, xciv. jf Rock'd the foil foliaged elms. 1838 O 
W. Holmes One-hose Shay. Logs from the ’Settler's 
ellum*. 1877 E. Peacock if. W. Line * Gloss. (E. D. S.i 
Elem, the elm. 1881 Isle IVigkt Gloss* (E, D. S.) Ellum , 
an elm. 

2 . With distinguishing epithets, denoting the 
above-named and other species of the genus Ulmus ; 
Broad-leared Him, Ulmus latifolia or montana ; 
Chichester Mm, also called American Mm, 
Ulmus a meric ana ; Witch or Wych Mm, 
Ulmus montana. Also Yoke Mm, the Horn- 
beam ( Carpi n us He/ulus)* 

1878 Harley Mat. Med* 403 The Broad-Leaved Elm. .60- 
80 feet high, with rugged bark. 188a Garden 11 Nov. 419A 
The Chichester Kim . . is variously known as the Hunting- 
don, Scampston, or unfortunately as the American Elm. 

3 . fig* with reference to the practice of training 
vines on elms. 

1590 Shake, Com. Err. 11. H. 179 Thou art an Elme my 
husband, 1 a Vine. 1843 Myst. Iniq. 3 Subverting the 
Protestant Religion, together with the Subjects Liberty, 
(the Elme of that Vine). 

4 . The wood of these trees. 

18.3 P. Nicholson Prat t. Build. 361 Elm Is another tough 
and strong specie* of wood. 

6. Comb., chiefly attrib., as elm-dresser , - plank , 
-shadow, - tree, - wood ; elm -embosomed, -encircled 
adjs. ; elm-balm, the fluid contained in elm-galls ; 
elm-gall, the gall produced on the different species 
of elm by the puncture of Aphis ulmi ; elm-pipe, 
the trunk of an elm hollowed for use as a drain 
or water-pipe. 

x8 61 Mix* Pratt Flower. PI. V. 43 GalU arc also pro- 
duced on the leaves by the puncture of a cvnips, and each 
gall contains some drops ot liquid, which has been called 
¥ Eim balm. 1098 in Rogers Agrit. 4 Prices III. 578 *Elm 
dresser ao/. 1839 Clough Poems 11, 11 Field and wood 
And *elm-embosomcd spire. *777 T. Warton Poems Ode 
vii, Or grange, or *clm-encirdecl farm. 1731 S. Halkk 
St at. Est. IT. Anp., Where *clm-pipcs lay underground. 
1877 Moxon MecJk. Exerc. (1703) 173 An Oaken plank, or 
"Elm plank. 183s Mas. Neman* Haunted House , Where 
the deep *elm shadows fall, ig 8a Turner Herbal 11, 169 b, 
The leues, the boughes, and the bank of the "dm tre, 
haue a binding vertue. 1888 R. Hoi MR Armoury 11. 52/1 
The Elme Tree is of some called All-Heart. 1771 G01 dsm. 
Hist. Engl. 11. 387 Her body was.. thrown into a common 
chest of elm tree. KMNYSON Dream Fair Worn, 57 

Enormous elmtree-boles did stoop and lean Upon the dusky 
brushwood underneath Their broad curved branches. 

Mm, var. of Helm ib. and v. dial, 
t Mmawas. Obs. rare~\ 

a 1500 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 591 Lome res, anglice elmawea 
Elmtn (e lmcn), a* Now dial * or arch* Forms : 
g elmyn, (6-7 aiming), 5-9 sixain, 5- e linen, 
[f. Elm 4 - -kn.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an clm-trce. 

1494 Fabyam vii. 58^ They were hanged vpon an elmyn tree. 
1309 T. MIoufrtJ Stlkwormes 56 Tender Elming bud May 
. . be giuen in steede of foodc. 1807 Topbell FourJ. Beasts 
301 Let him feed upon . . Timing boughs. 1878 Hobbes 
Iliad vi, 4o2 Planted about it many Elmen- trees. 1807 
Crabbr Hall Justice, We slept beneath the elmin tree. 
*•*3 Scott Rokeby 11. xxvii, Leaning against the elmin 
tree. *881 Palgravb Visions Eng. ai Jhc elmen leaf 
Thinn’d into gold, and fell. 

2 . Made of the wood of the elm- tree. 

X4 66 Mann. 4 House h. Exp. 323 Item, for lx. fete of elmcn 
borde, xx. d. X848 Bury IVills (1850; 309 A great chest of 
eluting borde. 

8. Composed of elm-trecs. 

1878 World No. 106. 19 The elmen bowers are in their 
prime of foliage 

Elmes, elmisse, elmys, obs. ff. Alms, n.v, 
Elmy (e*lmi\ [f. Elm sb. 4 * -y.] Consisting 
of, characterized by, or abounding in elms. 

*737 T)vkr hleect 1. 306 The sandy soil Of elmy Rom. 
1795 Southey Joan of An x.k The summer breeze Moves 
o'er the elmy vale. 1799 Coleridge in Nero Monthly 
Mag. (1835) XLV. 335 We have elmy hedges. 1873 Misa 
Thackeray Old K ensington i. 4 The old palace that stands 
blinking its sleepy windows across elmy vistas- 

t Elia, alien, sb * Obs . [Com. Teut. : OE. 
f lien (gen. \lnes) corresponds to OS. ellcn, ellien, 
OHG. el lan, ellcn, elltn, Goth, aljan str. neut. ; 
ON. eljan, eljun »tr. fem. (Icel. elja wk. fem.) 
OTeut. types *atjano{m , *aljand t ] 

Strength, courage (also, in OE., zeal) ; in Theol. 
strength vouchsafed, comfort, grace. 

Beowulf 603 Ac ic him Xeata sceal Eafofi and ellcn un- 
xeara nu gu^e ftebeod&n. 818 K. AClkre u Boeth* xxvii. | a 
(Bosw.) Feowcr crwftaa,hara is an waerscipe, o 8 er metRung, 
pridde is ellen, a 1000 Gutklac 264 Was* Gu|>lac on cine 
strong. <11135 After. R. to 6 Vor je schulden wenen het 
God, uor ouwer holi liue, sende ou hit grace and his elne. 
c 1330 Halt Meid. 27 Ah monnes cine is much* wurfi. a 1140 
Urttsun in Cott. Horn. x 8 « We. .bugged worldles froure • 
wi]> moni sori teone . ana elne of monnes speche. Ibid. 
Hwa se eucr hauefi longe wone of gastliche elne. 

Hence X'lUalM a. [see -LB88], powerless. 

a 1000 Juliana 393 (Gr.) 1 c geomor sceal secan ofierne 
ellcn kasran ccmoan* c xaoe Ormin 10908 1 11 c meocneste 
Us ellenUes Wi#vtcim herrsummnesse. 

t S’laif v. Obs \ [OE. flnian « OHG. ellindn, 
ON. elna, Goth, aljandn OTeut. ♦ aljandjan , f. 



ELNING. 

*aljano~m : ice prec.] / rans. To strengthen, hearten, 
comfort. 

a ius Ancr, R. 10 Gon & iseon swuch & e!nen ham & 
helper?, mid fode of holi lore, a t*M Leg. Kath. 1374 As 
men droh ham to hare dcao, h*. .elnede p« oorc, a to 40 
Lofsong in Cett. Horn. 215 Ich wot ^ct Jm wult senden me 
pene holi gost to elnen me. 

Bln(e, obs. var. of Ell. 

+ Elning. Obs. [OE. %lnung> f. flnian, Elkk v. : 
sec -ihg *.] Comfort, grace. 

n 1140 Ureisun in Colt. Horn, i8« Min ihesu Hues louerd 
bu Modest us J>in elning [printed timing]. Ibid, aox pu 
ocodest pin elning. 

t E100a*tion. Obs. rare, fas if ad. L. "etoed* 
tidn-cm, n. of action f. Hocdre t lit. to place out, f. 
e out + - loedre to place.] 

I. Removal from a person’s control. 

16140 Hr. Hall Casts Consc. (1650) 394 When the child 
by. . former ^location shall be out of the Parents disposing. 

2 .fig. Alienation (of mind), ecstasy. 
a 1619 Kothkrby Atheom.x. v. f 1 (1622) 30 In all Poesie 
. . there must be. .an elocation, and emotion of the minde. 

Elocular (JVkiiTl&t), <*• Bot. [f. <?out + loculus 
small cell 4- -ar.] Without partitions or loculi. 
1864 in Webster. 

Elocution (eWki//-Jnn). Forms : 6 elocuoion, 
•aion, ayon, eloquution, 6- elocution, [ad. L. 
clot ntion-em, n. of action f. eloqui to speak out : 
cf. Eloquencb. 

Sense 1 is identical with the meaning of elocutio as used 
by Roman rhetoricians. Sense 4, which has been evolved 
from the etymology without regard to Latin usage, corre- 
spond* to what the Romans expressed by pronuntxatio. J 

I I. Oratorical or literary expression of thought ; 
literary 4 style ' as distinguished from * matter * ; 
the power or art of appropriate and effective ex- 
pression. Obs . 

1509 Hawks Past. Pitas, xi. i, Elocusion with the oowre of 
Mercury, The matir enorneth right well facundyousfy. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet, 4 Elocucion is anappliyngof apte wordes 
and sentence* to the matter fotinde out to confirmc the 
cau*e. 1586 Webiik Eng. Poetrxe (Arb.) 19 Why should we 
think so basely of this? rather then of her sister, 1 mcane 
Rhetoricall Eloquution. 1634 Hahington Cast am (Arb.) 11 
How unhappie soever I may be in the elocution, I am sure 
the Theatne is worthy enough. i68x Nevii.k Plato Rediv. 
167 A Person of good Learning and Elocution. 1731 Bailky 
vol. II,£y<**«/'iVw(with Rhetoricians) consists in apt express- 
ing, and a beautiful order of placing of words. 2844 Lingard 
Hist. Anglo-Sax. CM. (1858) II. xi. 171 Your, .acquaintance 
with those forms of elocution in which it is expressed. 

t b. cotter. A mode of expression. Obs. 
a 1679 Hobbes Rhet. (1840)492 Elocutions are made decent ; 
1. By speaking feelingly . . a. I 3 y speaking as becomes the 
person of the speaker, etc. 

t 2. Eloquence, oratory ; rotter, in //. harangues. 
1393 Nashr Christ's T. 39 a, How shall I arme myne elo- 
cution. 1631 Massinger Emp. East 11. i, She'll tire me 
with Her tedious elocutions. 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 49 She began to be taken with hi* elocution. 1649 
Milton Eikon, 241 To stiir the constancie of any wise man 
is. .above the genius of his cleric elocution. 2725-20 Poke 
Iliad in. 283 When he speak*, what elocution flows ! 1791 
Cowpkk Iliad ix. 549 Both elocution and address in arms. 
8 . Oral utterance ; way or manner of speaking. 
Now only with some notion of 4 . 

2613 Cockkram, Elocution, vttcrance. 1667 Milton P. L, 
ix. 747 Whose taste . . Gave elocution to tne mute. 1734 
Richardson Gramtison (1781) II. xxix. 27* He had a lively 
and easy elocution. 1994 Godwin Cal. williams 18 For 
this Mr. Tyrrel was indebted to a boisterous and overbear- 
ing elocution. 179S Burke Let, Wks. VII. 371 You have 
a natural, fluent, and unforced elocution. 2846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. I. 1. 1. ii. § 7 The clear and vigorous elocution of 
useless and senseless words. 

4. The art of public speaking so far as it regards 
delivery, pronunciation, tones, and gestures ; man- 
ner or style of oral delivery. Also attrib . 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Elocution , good vttcrance 
of speech. 1678 Phillips, Elocution , proper Speech, hand- 
some utterance. 1730 Cibber Aped. (1756) I. 87 True 
theatrical elocution. xBxg Scott Guy M. xxxvii, It. .served 
to give rest and peculiarity to the style of elocution. 1864 
Sat. Re v. 13 Dec. 819/1 The worst of the other system, that 
of boarding-schools and 4 elocution-masters \ is that, etc. 

Elocutionary (elJkiwJon&ri), a. [f. prec.-f 
-ary.] Of or pertaining to elocution. 

1846 Pox Wks. 11864) III. 40 The elocutionary . . value of 
her programmes. 288s Daily News 7 Mar. 5/4 Mr. New- 
degate, with great . . elocutionary effect, read the letter. 
1884 M cinch. Exam. 14 May 5/1 Dr. Parker's elocutionary 
giBs added to the strong impression which it made. 

Elocutionist (ehnciwjanist). [f. Elocution 
+ - 1 ST.] One who practises the art of elocution ; 
a proficient in the art of elocution. 

1847 in Craig. 2860 Daily News 17 Dec., Mr. Bengough 
is a good elocutionist. 1875 Whitney Life Lmng.x iv, 283 
The. .variations of tone which the skilled elocutionist uses. 

Elocutionize (ehfkiiPfenoiz), v. [f. Elocution 
-he.] intr . a. To make use of florid or elo- 
quent language, b. To speak or read in public. 
a 1849 Poe Irks. (1864) III. 2*0 The author proceeds, .to 
elocutionize. 1883 Homiletic Monthly Aug. 061 The two 
tasks (of a preacher], .writing and elocutionutng. 

Elooutivo (/V'kirftiv), a. and sb. rare , [as if 
ad. I., *?loruttV‘Us y f. eloqui : see Elocution.) 

A. adj. That is concerned with utterance or 
eloquence. B. sb. An utterance. 

> 8*7 Feltnam Resolves 11. xlviii. (1677) *54 Though 


94 

Preaching in it's elocutive port be but the conception of 
Man. list New Monthly Mag. IL 41 Mr. Manager., 
went through the appeasing elocutivet of dumb show. 

Elo'outory, a. rare- 1 , [ad. L. iloaltori-us 
pertaining to oratorical expression.] That per- 
tains to elocution ; elocutionary. 

1817 Monthly Mag. XLIV. 448 Dr. Carey has . . in for- 
wardness, an elocutory edition of Thomson's Seasons. 

SlO'gl, [a. Fr. HogCy ad. L. elogium (sec Elo- 
gium). Now treated as Fr. : pronounced (*l*g).] 

f 1, An expression of praise or commendation ; 
an encomium. Obs. 

c 1586 Nock tr. Seneca's Octavio, 1. iii, That woman wight 
shal have always This eloge yet 1893 T. Beaumont On 
Burnet's Th. Earth 1. 55 The Author here gives us an 
Eloge on Mountains. 1764 Wilkes Carr. (1805) III. 128 
The eloge which the noblest of poet* gives me. a 1789 
Burney Hist. Mus . III. iv. 287 Pcre Mersenne. .has given 
us an .. eloge of him. 180a Edits. Rev, I. 23 The Tatter 
member of this eloge would now be wholly unintelligible, 
if applied to a spirited coach-horse. 

2. A funeral oration ; a discourse in honour of 
a deceased person, eg. that pronounced by a newly- 
elected member of the French Academy upon his 
predecessor. 

c *7*3 Atterbury Eplst.Corr. 1.(1783)179 , 1 return you, Sir, 
the two eloge*, which I have perused with pleasure. I bor- 
row that word from your language. 1733 Chambers Cycl '. 
Supp. , The secretary of the royal academy of science* in 
Paris composes the eloges of such members a* die. 1861 
G. Wilson & Geikik j£. Forbes xv. 553 Pronouncing the 
E luge of his old master into whose place he now ascends 1 

+ Elogist. Obs. [f. Eloge + -i»t.] 1 One 

who pronounces a panegyric * (Todd). 

a *639 Wotton Rem. (1685) 366 She did not want a pas- 
sionate Elogist, as well as an excellent Preacher (for her 
funeral sermon J. 

I! Elo gium. Obs. [I- elogium a short saying, 
an inscription on a tombstone ; this word and its 
mod. forms seem to have been confused with Eulo- 
gium, Eulogy.] 

1. An explanatory inscription. 

a 1890 Stilijngfl. Berm. 1. viii. (R.) The elogium of his 
cro.*a, Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

2. « Elogy 2 - 4 . 

1570-8 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 251 Where he be- 
stoweth this honourable Elogium upon him. 1683 D. A. Art 
Contterse 54 Let your Elogium's be alwaies within the cir- 
cumference of Common sense, a 1784 Dodsley Art Preach. 
90 In elogium*, 'tis the art. With plain simplicity to win 
tne heart, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) I. lx. x66 Pos- 
tcrity . . will . . meet with their names and elogiums. 

+ E'logy. Obs. Also 7-8 elogie. [Anglicized 
form of prcc.] 

1. An explanatory inscription, esp. on a monu- 
ment or a portrait. Cf. Elogium i. 

1805 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 1 3 Many pcrsonaccs . .deserue 
belter than dispersed report, or barren Elogies. 1645 
Evelyn Mem. (1857)1. 200 The effigies of the several Dukes, 
with their Elogie.*. 1658 J. Burbeky Hist. Christina Q. 
Swedtand 422 In several pastboords hung their elogies. 
1683 Cowley Verses *$• Ess. (1669)47 His Statue or Picture, 
with an Elogy under it, shall be placed in the Calery. 

2. A brief summary of a person’s character ; a 
characterization; usually in favourable sense, a 
eulogy, expression of praise. 

x6ia Drayton Poly-olb , iv. Notes jo But for Arthur you 
shall best know him in this elogie. This is that Arthur, etc. 
1629 Earle Microcosm, lxii. (Arb.) 87 No man . . comes off 
more with the elogie of a kind Gentleman. 1838 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) I. 12 Une Stokes .. did .. set forth a pretty book, 
which was published, with many witty elogies before it. 
i66x tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Yoc., Elogie, a report in 
praise or dispraise of a thing. 1704 Earl Cromarty Sp. in 
Land. Gag. No. 4037/5 An Elogie or Panegerick on Her 
Majesty. 1740 Johnson Blake Wks. IV, 369 We must then 
admit, amidst our elogies and applauses. 

3. A biographical notice (usually of a deceased 
person). 

1844 Milton 7 udgm, Bucerix 851)291 Jacobus Verheiden 
..in hi* Elogie* of famous Divines. 1046 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 217 As Paulu* Joviu* nath delivered in 
his Elogie of learned men. (851 C. Stapylton Herod ian 74 
Of such before as writ his Acts or Elogie, ‘Some Records 
doe unto this day remain. 

4. A funeral oration. 

1877 Govt. Venice 197 His Funerals are kept in the Church 
of St. Mark ; and his Elogy pronounced in presence of the 
Senat. 1889 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 996 She . . had her 
obsequies celebrated . . by a solemn procession, and elogy of 
all the witness of that renowned city, 

II Elohim (eldvhim, -him). Also 7 elohym. 
[Heb. orri# Hohim t pi. of rrfo* god, but often 
construed as sing, with sense 4 Goa 9 or 4 a god \] 
One of the Hebrew names of God, or of the gods. 

s6og Timmk Quersit. i. ii. 7 That Elohym.. Who moved 
upon the waters, 17x5 Kersey, Elohim , one of the names 
of God in the bible, x86s Stanley 7 ew. Ch. (1877) I. i. 29 
Abraham saw that all the Elohim were meant for God. 

+ b. tram/, in allusion to the supposed use of 
the word in certain passages of the Bible to 
denote earthly potentates. (This interpretation 
is now abandoned, exc. in tne ironical passage 
Ps . lxxxii. 6 .) 

s88a Sia T. Browne Ckr. Mor. 19 He who . . sways the 
scepter of himself, not envying the glory of. .etohims of the 
earth. 

Holdlllio (elihi'mik), a. rare. [f. prec. -f - 10 .] 
Of passages in the Hebrew scriptures : Character- 


BLONG. 

ized by the use of the word Elohim instead of the 
word Yahveh. See next. 

187s F. Bolton Delituch on Ps. III. 172 Two Elohimic 
fragments brought together. 2880-3 Schapp Relig. Encycl. 
I IL 19*4 The Elohimic psalms. 

Elonist (elJe hist). [f. Eloh(im) 4 -ist.] The 
name given by Hebraists to the author (or authors] 
of those parts of the Hexateuch which are marked 
by the use of Elohim as the name of God in- 
stead of Yahveh (popularly written Jehovah ). See 
JBH0VI8T, YAHVI8T. 

x86a H. J. Robe Bunsen 77 Ilgen Imagined two Elohists, 
and one Jehovist. 2882-3 Schapf Relig. Encycl. II. 2043/1 
Amended by a younger ElohUt and a Tehovistic editor. 

Elohistic (elphi'stik), a. [1. prec. + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the Elohist; characterized by 
the use of Elohim instead of Yahveh : see prec. 

1842 Ryland Hengstenberg on Pentat. (1847) 331 In some 
passages of the Elohistic part . . Elohim must stand under 
all circumstances- 2883 Johannes Laicuh Anti-Colenso I, 
The Tehovistic passages taken by themselves require the 
Elohistic story to connect them. 288s W. R. Smith Old 
Test, in Jew. Ch. vii. 197 The Elohistic collection (of psalms] 
. . was formed after the time of Ezra. 

Eloin, eloign (floi n), v. Forms: 6 eloine, 
eloygn, 6-7 ealoyn(e,eloyn, 7 esloign, elloigne, 
7-9 eloigne, 6 - eloin, 8 - eloign, [a. AF^ OF. 
esloignier (Fr. Ploigner) to remove to a distance 
late L. exlongdre, elongare to remove to a distance 
(see Elong v.). In English law-Latln elongare 
is used in the various senses defined below.l 

I. gen. (Sometimes transf. from the legal use.) 

1 1. To remove to a distance, lit. an d Jig. Obs. 

2535 Goodly Primer , O bone Josu wipe clean away that 

elotneth me from thee. 1475 Brieff Disc. Troub. Franck - 
ford 158 They shall be eloigned from u* that would gladly 
succor the poore. 2604 Fisiikr in F. White Rept '. Fisher 
448 Their spirit being eloyned . . from the contagion of the 
bodie. 2838 Abp. J. Williams Holy Table (1637) 205 If the 
Table be so far esloigned from the people. 2853 Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Voy. xxix. (1663) 215 Leastwise labour to esloign thy 
minde from the vanities of tne Earth. 2892 Christ Exalted 
§ 127. 98 Thou hast eloyned, or cast me far away. 

b. refl. To take oneself off, abscond ; to retire 
to a distance, seclude oneself {from). Now rare. 

2539 Act 31 Hen . VIII , c. 8 If any person, .eloine. .him- 
sclfe within any parte of this realme. 1575 Turbkrv. Bk. 
Veneris 35 The harte. .eloygning him selffrom the houndes. 
2*06 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 20 From worldly cares himselfe he 
did esloyne. 186a Fuller Worthies L me. 11. 162 If.. you 
should elloigne your self by residence there from those im- 
ployments. 18x8 Coleridge Rem. (1836) I. 223 The artist 
must . .eloign himself from nature. 1858 Hogg Shelley II. 
402 He eloigned himself, and evaded pursuit. 

II. spec, in Law. 

2. trans . To convey or remove out of the juris- 
diction of the court or of the sheriff. 

2558 Act 1 Etis. c. 2i. | 25 If. .his aoods or chattels be so 
eloyned. 2682 Lvttrell BrufRet. (1857) I. 234 His lord- 
ship had eloigned the body of. . Henrietta. X788BLACKSTONE 
Comm . HI. 129 The sheriff may return that he is eloigned. 
1798 J. Anstky Pleader s Guide (180^) 48 Content his per- 
son to eloign. 2809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v.. If such as are 
within age be eloined. 

3. To remove, carry off, send away (property). 

2622 C allis tat. Servers (2647) 251 If such best beast 

should be esloyned. 2724 Sir W. Scrocgs Courts Lett 
(ed. 3) 78 If one eloign my Goods that are not distrainable by 
Law. 2823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 518 Many a tale of 
plundered flocks . . and eloigned cattle. 

4. To divert (money) from its proper use. 

2640 Prerog. Pari, in Sel. Harl. Misc. (1793)239 The rents, 
profits, and revenues of this realm, .are so muck.. eloined. 

t Eloi nate, eloi gnat*. Obs. rare. [f. Fr. 
iloiR*i-er (see prcc.) + -ate .1 trans. — prec. 

1842 Howell For. Trav , (Arn.) 56 Nor is some vulgar 
Greek so farre adulterated, and eloignated from the true 
Greek, as Italian is from the Latin. 2847 Craig, Eloinate , 
to remove. 

Eloiner (floi naA Law. [f. Eloin + -m ; 
after AF. esloigneour.J One who eloins. 

*** Nichols Britton 1 . 67 Our Justices can convict the 
eloiners of malice. 

t Eloi'nment, tloi'gnment. Obs. Also 7 
ealoinment, 8 eloignement. [a. AF. esloigne - 
tnent 9 Fr. Hoignement : see Eloin and -mint.j 

1. Removal to a distance. 

2678-96 Phillips, Eloinment. a removing a great way off. 
1847 in Craio; and in mod. Diets. 

2. a. The space or distance between one object 
and another. D. Distance, in the sense of the dis- 
tant part or background of a scene or of a picture. 

a 2870 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (2692) 92 The sun . . 
appears to us no bigger than a platter.. because of that 
esfoinment . . between our eyes and the object. 2725-22 
Pope Iliad 1. 991 In the eloignement we behold Jupiter in 
golden armour. 

3. Jig. Remoteness in feeling or taste ( from )* 

a 2763 Shenstone Ess. 246 He discovers an eloignment 
from vulgar phrases. 

f monte* Obs. rare**. (See quot.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supply Elome , a name given by some 
authors to oipiment, 

t Elo*ng. Obs. Forms: 5 ealoaige, 5*7 
•loxtge, 6-7 along, [ad. late L. Bongd-rt to re- 
move to a distance, f. e out + longi far away. 

Sense x of this word, and the ordinary modem sense of 
Elongate, show that the L. word was sometimes taken a# 
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f. #4 long*ut long. The form along* St due to the foflu* 
ence of the equivalent Romanic form : see Elgin.) 

L tram. To make longer, lengthen. 

C1410 Pallad . on Hush. u. 79 Elonge eke at the liketh 
best thi lande. 

b. To retard, delay ; to retard the growth of. 

c 1410 Pallad. on Huso. iv. 639 Premature yf that the list 
elonge [maturatn Jtcum vit scrotinam ftuere\ . 16*0 O. 
Fletcher Christs Viet, in Farr's S. P. Jas , /. 57 Upon the 
roof the bird of sorrow sat, Elonging joyfuil day with her 
•ad note. 

3. To remove, separate, cause to wander away 
from. lit. and fig. Also fig. To set free (from 
trouble or grief). 

147 $ Caxtom Jason 135 b, I haue found and felte my self 
etlonged . .of all my sorowes. a igat Wyatt Whs. (1861)55 
By seas, and hilU clonged from tny sight. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne 111. ix. (163a) 599 Doth not too much elonge . . us 
from our . . principles, xdoo Skins Reg. May. 108 Ane beast 
that is elonged, and wavered away from his malster. 

8. intr. To go far away, rare - °. 

159 8 Florio, AUontanare, to elonge, to go farre off. 

Elongate (rlprjgdt, iVqgrit), v. [f. late L. 
elong&t- ppl. stem of elongdre : see precij 

+ 1. trans. To remove, set at a distance (from). 

c i$do Booidr The boke for to Lome Bj a. Let the com- 
mon nowse of csement be. .elongatyd from the howse. 1656 
Blount Glossogr Elongate -, to remove afar off. 1711-1800 
Bailey, Elongate , to remove or carry a great way off. 

2. intr. fa. gen. To depart, move away or 
recede from (obs.). b. spec, in Astronomy : To 
recede apparently from the sun or a fixed point in 
the celestial sphere ; said, eg. t of a star or a planet. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 11. ii. 63 But elongating 
from the coast of Brasilia toward the shore of Africa it (the 


from the coast of Brasilia toward the shore of Afrit 
south point] varyeth Eastward. 1775 Asm, Elongate, to go 
off to a distance. 

8. trans. To lengthen, draw out, prolong, 

n lur f. p ' .1 


tions. 1847 Lilly Chr. A strol. 31 b is in his greatest cion* 
gation or distance from the Q. tofts Fuller Worthies 11. 
•37 The star Venus was visible all day long, as sometime it 
falls out neer her greatest Elongation. sftoi Brewster 
Mart. Sc. iil (1856) 35 We saw her (Venus] in the form 
of a crescent, resembling exactly the moon at the same 
elongation. 1868 Lockyrr Heavens (ed. 3)76 In the morning 
. .its maximum western elongation attains the same value. 

+ b. The difference in motion between the 
swifter and the slower of two planet®, or the quantity 
of space whereby the one has overgone the other. 

1797-51 in Chambers. 

+ c. The difference between the true place and 
the geocentric place of a planet. Obs. 

1798 in Hutton. 


f 2. Removal to a distance, departure, recession ; 
hence, remoteness ; also fig. Obs. 

1618 Bullokar, Elongation, a putting far off. tft)9 J . 
Symomds in Spuigeon Treas. Das*. Ps. xxxviit. 9 Ofttime* 
there is a frustration of our desires, or an elongation of the 
things. 1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Politim , Those who de- 
signed his elongation and further removal from Court. 
1061 Hickkrincill Jamaica 3 That vulgar errour, that it’s 
(the Sun's] elongation (is] the reason of extreamity of cold. 
1671 Phil. Trans. VII. 5136 The Dis-appearance of those 
Stars may be ascribed to their Elongation from, our Eyes. 
1894 R. Burthooge Essay on Reason 140 In its utmost 
Elongation or Removal from him. 

f b. Astron. The removal of a planet to its 
furthest distance from the sun ; aphelion. 


Elongate , to prolong. 1793 M. Baillik AT orb. Anat. (1807) 
9 Time has been given for the adhesions to be elongated by 
the motion of the ncart. 1830 Scott Demonol. vii. 917 The 
mode of elongating a goat's back by means of a spit 1865 
Dickens Mat. Fr. vii, Having thus elongated and em- 
phasised the word. 

4. Bat. Kintr.) To grow or increase in length ; to 
be lengthy ; to have a slender or tapering form. 

xSot Knight in Phil. 7 'rans. XCI. 340 Tne wood between 
the bunch and the next leaf below, has ceased to elongate. 
x8a8 Stkuart Planter's G. 128 The minutest Fibres both 
expand and elongate with facility. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 363 Linaria repens . . Racemes elongating. 

Hence E longating ppl. a., that elongates. 

1838 Greener Gunnery 42a The patent elongating socket. 

Elongate (/Vqgrit), a. [formed as prec.l 
Lengthened, prolonged, extended ; esp. in Bot. and 
Zoo l, that is long In proportion to its breadth ; 
that has a lengthened, slender, or tapering form. 

z8a8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 196 Lip elongate . . nar. 
rowing towards thepoint. 1847 Hardy in Proc. Bern*. Nat. 
Club ft. No. 3. 935 The remaining five forming an elongate 
club. >86o G ossa Rom. Nat. Hist. 336 Immense unrecog- 
nised creatures of elongate form roam the ocean. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 103 Peduncles elongate. 

Hence as combining form E'longato-, in various 
zoological terms, as elongato-oonioal, -ovate, 
-triangular adjs. t that has the form or outline of 
a lengthened cone, egg, triangle. 

.1846? ana Zooph. (1848) 276 Ridges small, acute, some- 
times elongato-conical. 183a — Crust, it. 939 Hand, .elon- 
gato-ovate. Ibid. t. 483 Beak lamellar, elongato-triangular. 

Elongated (*‘lpi)g* l ted, flp qg^ted),///. a. [pa. 
pple. olElongate v7] 

1. Made longer ; drawn out or extended to an 
unusual or unnatural length. 

1731 R. Cambridge Scribbleriad in. 83 O'er all her Limbs 
were seen Th* elongated papilbo of the skin. 1859 Helps 
Friends in C. Ser. it. I. vi. 9x7 An elongated maxim of 
Rochefoucault's. 1861 Rrade Cloister 4 H. I. 951 He stood 
transfixed . . sudden horror in his elongated countenance. 
187s F. Hall in Wilson tr. Vlshnujpurdfa V. 68 [Bhish- 
raaka is] the elongated form of Hhfshma. 1884 Times 


183s R. Knox Cloquets Anat. 51 Two of these edges . . 
present anteriorly an elongated surface. 1838 Macgillivray 
tr. Humboldts Trav. xxi. 303 One. .has an elongated snout. 
tSte Berkeley Brit. Mosses til 13 The stem, .consists more 
or less of elongated cells. 1877 W . Thomson Voy. Challenger 
1 . 11 . 131 The heart, an elongated tube. 

Eloagatiwe (f'lpjg^tiv), a. nance -wd. [f. 
Elongate 4 * -ive.] That tends to elongate or 
lengthen out : see quot. 

1836 Frasefs Mag. XIII. 591 A hope, that the expedient 
. .adopted by the elongative class of commentators, ancient 
and modem . . may never more be resorted to. 

Elongation (sVgg^ jaO. Also 4 elong*- 
oioun. [ad. late L. clongation-em, n. of action 
f. Hangars : see £longate.] 

1. Astr. The angular distance of a heavenly body 
from some relatively fixed point ; in mod. usage, 
the angular distance of a planet from the sun, or 
of a satellite from its primary. 

c t jgt Chaucer Astrol. u. ft 93 Take the heiest altitude . . 
of any sterre fix . * ft tak his nethcre elongacioun. T 134s 
Dyference if Astron. Aiib, Of sygnes, and of tbeyr elooga- 


X715 in Kersey. 1791-1800 in Bailey. 1787 Smkaton In 
Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 319 The same disappointment . . 
with respect to the approaching elongation in September. 

3 . The action or process of elongating, lengthen- 
ing out, or extending. 

1731 Arbuthnot Aliments 49 This Motion of Elongation 
of the Fibres. 1793 T. Brddoks Math. Evid. \ 49 What over- 
turns this whole system of analogical elongation . . is a dis- 
covery . . to which Lennep contributed an hint. x8b8Struakt 
Planter’s G. 377 This decided tendency to elongation of the 
boughs on the lee-side. x8tx Brewster Nat. Magic iv. 
(1833) 80 The figure will undergo most curious elongations 
and contractions. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth y There 
is also an elongation of the anterior portion of the jaws. 

+ 4 . Surgery, a. ‘An imperfect luxation, when 
the ligaments are only relaxed and lengthened, but 
the bone is not out of place * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1678 Wiseman Surg. 480 Those Elongations which are the 
effect of an Humour soaking upon a Ligament . . making 
it liable to be stretcht. 1713 in Kersey. 1847 in Craig. 

b. 4 The extension of a limb for the purpose of 
reducing a dislocation or setting fractured bones* 
(Syd. Soc. LtX.). 1847 in Craig. 

5 . The state of being elongated or lengthened. 
concr . That which is elongated ; an extended 
space, a continuation, a part produced. 

1751 R. Cambridge Scribbleriad in. 83 note. His skin was 
. .grown over with an homy excrescence called by the Na- 
turalists the Elongation of the papilla. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 3 9 To P rove . tI '® trut ^ 

of my theory respecting their [the poles'] elongation. 1797 
M. Baillik Morb. Anat. (1807)299 if these elongations were 
to be situated at a distance from the neck of the bladder. 
Z813 H. & J. Smith Ref Addr. 61 But when on this boarded 
elongation it falls to my lot to say a good thing. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) II. a8a The elongation of 
the image. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 76 HU morality . . 
U a mere elongation of law. 

Blonge, var. of Allonge v. and s/O 

1899 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Elonge , to stretch forward 
the right Arm and Leg, and to keep a close Left-foot. 1707 
Sir W. Hope New Metk. Fencing { 1796) 95 Other Master*. . 
maintain . . that he will Elonge or Stretch, as far thi* Way, 
as when hU Foot U couched to one side. Ibid., Which 
certainly shortens his Elonge. 

t Elo'llging , vbl. so. Obs. rare- 1 , [f Elono 
v. 4* -INO l.J (Sec quot.) 

x6ix Florio. A Uontanansa, an elonging or farre distance. 

Elope (n^»*p). Also 6 ellope. [In AF. (lath c.) 
aloper, peril, f. ME. *alope(n , pa. pple. of *aieapen 
((. A- pref 4 + Leap) — MDu. ontlopen , Ger. ent - 
laufen to run away ; cf. OE. tllhUapan , the technical 
word for the 4 escaping * of a thief. The assumed 
ME. +alope however might stand for Hope, pa. pple. 
of leapen in same sense ; cf. 4 J>e wieke giv [was] 
a wei i-lopc * ( Childh.Jes . 97a). 

The current hypothesis of derivation from MDu. ontlbfen 
seems improbable on account of the early appearance 01 the 
word in AF, 

l. a. Law. Of a wife : To ran away from her 
husband in the company of a paramour, b. In 
popular language also (and more frequently) said 
of a woman running away from home with a lover 
for the purpose of being married. 

(* 33 ® in Year-bks ir-xa Edw. ///(Horw.) 387 En bref dc 
dower plede fut oil alopa de soon baroun. t«j8 Nottingham 
Borough Rec. III. ar4 Ipsam Katherinam adelopandum de 


ertamly shortens his rdonge. 

t Elonging, vbl. so. Obs. rare- 1 , [f Elono 
>. 4- -ino l.j (See quot.) 


The current hypothesis of derivation from MDu. ontlMtn 
seems improbable on account of the early appearance 01 the 


dower plede fut ml alopa de sou 

Borough Rec. III. 914 Ipsam Katherinam ad elop&ndum de 
viro suo . . tentavit.] x8*B Coke On Lilt. 3* a. If the wife 
elope from her husband she shall lose her dower. 1897 
Luttrkll Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 393 He sets forth divers ac- 
cusations against his lady, who is elop’d from him. xt68 
Goldam. Goodm. Man iv. We . . must elope methodically, 
madam. 18x8 Cruise Digest 1 . 904 A man by deed granted 
his wife to another, with whom she elopea and lived in 
adultery. X837 W. Irving Copt. Bonneville III. 930 He en- 
deavoured to prevail upon his quondam mistress to elope 
with him. *884 Law Reports Chaste. Div. XXV. 483 On the 
following day Captain Sampson and Miss Wall eloped. 

2. gen. To ran away, escape, abocond. 

tggi Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 9 She (eft me quight, And to my 
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brother did elope straightway. 1884 Butler Hud. n.i. »6o 
In close catasta shut, past hope Of wit or valour to elope. 
1797 A* Hamilton NewAcc. E. /net. II. xlvii. 188 When the 
Term of Payment came, they eloped. 184a Dickens Born 
Rudge Ixxxti, The . . valet . . eloped with all the cash and 
moveables he could lay his hands on. 

3 . transf ami fig. (Chiefly in nance-uses.) 

. * 7 * Swirr To a Lady, But with raillery to nettle. .Never 
lets your mind elope, t7t§ Cowraa Tiroc. 876 Since thy 
strength must with thy years elope. <8if Keats Ep. C. L . 
Clarke , Spenserian vowels thAt elope with ease. 

Elopement (/v«*pm£nt). [In AF. (14th c. ^ 
alopement : see prec. and -micnt .1 The action of 
eloping, in various senses. See tne vb. 

(1338 in Vearbks. n-ia Edw. ///(Horw.) 587 Lalopcment 
fut alegge en autre counte qe le dower nc fut demanded 
1841 Tersnes de la Ley 133 Elopement is when a married 
woman departeth from her husband with an adulterer, 1698 
Luttrell Brief Rel. 11857 ) I V. 346 She had 3 children since 
her elopement. 17x9 Da For Crusoe (1869) 3 Without any 
Purpose of making an Elopement that time, a 1783 
Shknhtonr Ess. 9 Ine accidental elopements . of a compo- 
sition. x8so Byron Juan 1. cciii, Myself, and several now 
in Seville, Saw fuan'a last elopement with the devil. x8sa 
J. Flint Lett. Amer. 115 The indolence and disorderly con- 
duct of staves, together with their frequent elopements, 1833 
De Quincky Whs. XIV. 460 My elopement from school. 

Eloper (flJVpaj). [f. Elohc.] One who elopes. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) IV. 91s To be. .an eloyer 
from my friends to him. 178s Miss Burney Cecilia ii. (U.) 
By making you an eloper with a duellist. 1830 M arrvat 
Sing’s Chun xviii. Seising what was left, and cursing the 
elopers. 1896 Rank A ret. Ejtpl. 11 . xii. 196 The report . . 
moke* the lady a willing eloper. 1879 Escoit England II. 
108 He is taken into a room where . . he recognises the 
eloper. 

Elopine (c*Vpain), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. elop-s 
4- -ine.] Resembling the genus Elops of fishes. 
}*! Atkenssum 9 luly 58/3 He considered it Ithe genus 
Rhacolepis ] an elopine clupeotd. 

Eloping (fl<? u *pitj)» vbl. sb. [f. Elope 4- -ino L] 
The action of the verb Elope. 

Black stone Comm. 11. viii (ed. 9), If a woman volun- 
tarily leaves (which the law calls eloping from) her husband 

Blop ing ppl, a. [f. Elope 4- -ino *.] 

That dopes, in various senses. 

1700 Blackmork Job 94 The eloping flood did from its 
channel stray. 170* Kowk Fair I’enttent Epil,, There's 
dreadful dealing witn Eloping Wives. 

II Elop0 (nppi). Zool. [mod.L. a. Gr. fA o$: 
see Ellopb.] A genus of fishes of the Herring 
family ; 4 spread over all tropical and sub-tropical 
seas’ (Gunther). 

Elops, var. of Ellopb. 

Eloquence (e l<?kw£ns). Forms : 5 eloquena, 
eiloquenoe, 4- eloquence, [a. Fr. Eloquence, 
ad, L. eloquentia , f. eloquent-em Eloquent.] 

1 . The action, practice, or art of expressing 
thought with fluency, force, and appropriateness, 
so as to appeal to the reason or move the feeling*. 
Also concr. eloquent language. 

Primarily of oral utterance, am) hcncc applied to writing 
that ha* the charucteriHtic* of good oratory. In mod. use 
the notion of impassioned utterance is more prominent than 
In the early example*. 

138a Wvclif Cor. Pro!., Summo (were overturned] of 
wordy eloquence of philosofie. c 1440 Gesta Rom. i. xxi. 
71 (lfarl. MS.) Wi*c men .. by deceyuable eloquence and 
takytig of money deccyueth, 1501 Shaks, Two Gent 111. i. 

8 \ And naught esteem** my aged eloquence. 1865-9 Boyle 
()uOS. Rtfl. Ded., Thoae Celebrated Ladies .. by their .. 
Eloquence . . taught their Children to sway those Rulers of 
the World. *709 Tatler No. 70 P a Eloquence, set off with 
the proper Ornaments of Voice and Gesture. 1840 H. Rogers 
Ess. (1874) 1 L v. 224 To give a brief definition of., this truest 
style of eloquence. .it was ‘practical reasoning,' animated 
by strong emotion. 1847 Grote Greece (1863) IV. 11. xlvi. 

1 08 His eloquence was irresistibly impressive, 

b -fig. 

1303 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. ii, Our safest eloquence concern- 
ing rum [God] is our silence. 1713 Young Last Day ut. 129 
The dreadful eloquence of pain, Our only song. 1715 00 
Pope Iliad xiv. 252 Silence that spoke and euKiuence of 
eyes. 18x4 S. Rogers Jacquel. 56 Her tears her only 
eloquence. 1819 Hazutt Tabled. II. iil 37 That undis- 
turbed silence of the heart which alone U perfect eloquence. 

O. in pi. arch . 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) B iiij. People 
came to Rome to se the eloquences of the bokea. 1865 Car- 
lyle Fndk. Gt. V. xix. v. 495 Suasivc eloquence* and acfvice*. 
f 2 . Speech or verbal expression in general. Obs. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 7541 Your wikked thought That moovetb 
your foule eloquence. 1658 9 N. St. Nichola* in Burton’s 
Diary ( 1838) III. 119, I wish we do not draw God’s judg- 
ment by such light eloquence. 

3 . The quality of being eloquent, as an attribute 
of speakers or writers, their utterances or style. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 5 Alle to declare I have 
noone eloquence. 1x450 Crt. Love 3 Of cunning naked, 
bare of eloquence. 1506 Pilgr. Perf. (W. da W. 1331) 1 b. 
My insuffycyency and ignoraunce . . lacks both* lemynge 
and eloquence. 166s Stillingfl. Grig. Baer. 111. i. ft 1 5 This 
particular argument . . is managed with a great deal of elo- 
quence. 1704 Swift T. Tub xl 139 This I have produced 
as a Scantling of Tacks great eloquence, xftax Lyttom 
Godalph. 6 Her father's eloquence nod descended to her. 
Mod. A passage of unsurpassed eloquence. 

4 . «* Rhetoric. 

1 6*3 Cock era m, Eloquence, the Art of Rhetoricke. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog . 1 . 595 Professor of . . eloquence. 185a 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 6 Abraham Renu .. professor 
Royal of Eloquence. 
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4 8 . An alleged technical term denoting a com- 
pany of lawyer*. Obs. rare- *. 

14N Bk St. Alban* F vij a, An Eloquent of Uweyens. 
t Eloqnesicy. Obs. rare . [f. as prcc. ; sec 
-ENCY.l — Eloquence 3. 

*S 4 S Th. Kavnald Woman* book e B 8 Wiity Mercury 
with hi* doulce & sugred eloquency. 1546 Langley Pol 
l ’erg JU Invent , 1. ix. 19 a. The Utin tong is not to fyt 
to receiue the omamentcs of Eloquencie at the Greke tong 
is. 1683 Cavk Ecclesiastic/ App. ay The wisdom, clearness, 
nml eloquency of his discourses. 

Eloquent (e’kfkw&it), a. [a. Fr. iloquent ', ad. 
I.. iloquent-em, pr. pplc., f. tloqui to speak out.] 

1 . Of persons: Possessing or exercising the power 
of fluent, forcible, and appropriate expression. 

*891 Gowrr Con/. II. a88 In his speche Of wordet he was 
eloquent. 1480 Caxton Chrtm. Eng. ccxxxvii. «6i A wyse 
kny)t and a trewc and an eloquent man. 1986 T. B. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589)940 The eloauentest orator in 
the world. 1651 Hoboes Leviath . 1. xi. 49 Eloquent speakers 
are enclined to Ambition, a 1714 Burnet Oum Time{ijtf>) 
I. 173 The eloquentest man of that time. 1874 Morley 
Com from it* (1886) 48 The school of which M. Renan is the 
most eloquent representative. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

1999 Shake. Hen. V, m. vil 37 Tume the Sands into elo- 
quent tongues. *78* Gibbon Dec/. 4- F. III. lxx.774 His pen 
was not less eloquent than his tongue. 1814 S. Rogers 
J acquit. 1, 81 Her dark eyes— how eloquent l s86e Tbollope 
Or ley F. xxxix, There is a silence which may be more elo- 
quent than the sounds which it follows. 

2 . Of utterances or style : Characterized by for- 
cible and appropriate expression. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 8$ Rhetorique, whose facounde 
Atiove all other is eloquent. 1909 Hawes Past. Plea*, xviu. 
xxt. Your payne and wordcs eloquent, a 1593 H. Smith 
Wat. <1866*7) 1 . 79 To the godly it seemeth the wisest, and 
eloquentest, ana sweetest, and easiest book of all others. 
1 6*7 Donnf Sernt. 40 As powerfull as the Eloquentest 
Sermon. 1806 Med. jml. XV. 81 The author of this elo- 
quent little pamphlet, 184s Lane Arab . Nts . 1 . 105 Well- 
shaped, and of eloquent speech. 

f 3 . humorously. Tnat inspires eloquence. 

1999 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd <1841)33 You have the 
most eloquenst ale in all the world. 

Eloquential (el<flcwen/al), a. rare. [f. L. 
iloquenti-a Ki.oquKNO* + -al.] Pertaining to elo* 
quence ; rhetorical. 

a 1711 Ken Hymnothso Poet. Wks. 1791 III. 351 Orators, 
who with Eloquential Might, Black’nea bright Pay, to guild 
infernal Night. 1839-48 Bailey bestns (ed. 3)73/3, I Was 
waiting for an eloquential pause In this . . odd story. 1867 
Ld. Sthangford Set. Writing* II. 54 Eloquential gush. 
I bul. 308 In his eloquential aspect. 

Eloquently (e*Wkw£ntli), adv. [f. Eloquent 
4 ‘LY *.] In an eloquent manner. Also Jig . 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. v. xxiv. in Ashm. (1653)154 How 
eloquently . . they clape. *970 Ascii am Stholem. (Arb.) 140 
Carolus Sigonius hath written of late, both tearnedlie and 
cloquentlie. 1691 Hobbe6 Lnnath. 111. xxxiii. 304 Written 
by them eloquently in Greek. 1890 W. Irving Goldbin, i, 
90 Pictures, rural and domestic . . appeal so eloquently to 
the fancy. 

U b. humorously. 

1843 Brimley F.*s. 976 Eloquently drunk. 

EloquentnOU (cldkw&itnes). rare *“°. [f. 

Eloquent + -ness.] «* Eloquence 3. 

1717-31 in Bailey IL 1773 in Ash. 
t SlO'quiouS. a. Obs . rare. [f. L. eloqui-um 
eloquence 4 -ous.J Eloquent. 

1909 Nashe Lent. Stuffe Harl. Misc. VI. 163 Eloqui- 
ous hoarie beard, father Nestor, you were one of them. 1607 
Hi- v wood F ay re May d* Exchange Wks. 1874 II. 54 Hecr's 
a most eloquiou* aire for the memory. 

t Elo'iabl*, a. Obs. rare ~ 1 . [as if a. OF. 
*eslosable, f. esloser to praise.] Amenable to flattery. 

*937 Mackiavel'i Vind. in Harl. Misc. I. 61 The execu- 
tion of the laws would reach them . . who in the time of 
Tarquin it seems found the prince more elozable. 

+ Ely. Obs. Also i yip, 3 alp. [shortened form 
of OK. el fend, ad. L. elephant -em\ « Elephant. 
Hence Alpes bon, ivory. 

c 1000 Ags. Glots. in Wr,*Wttlcker 320 E It fan*, yip, 
r iuo Bestiary 604 Elpes arn in Inde riche, on bodi borlic 
berges ilike. Ibid. 646 Danne aimed $1* elp unride, c 1313 
St. Katherine (Auchinl. MS.) 989 in Horstmann Alteng. 
Leg. II. 948 Hir body white as alpes bon. 

ElpMOlitft (elpse-adtoit). Min. [f. El Paso 
Cocolo , where first found.] A fluoride of potassium, 
aluminium, and sodium, occurring in p&chnolitc, 
in small colourless nodules. 

1889 id. S.Gtoi. Surv. III. S75 We wish to propose the 
name elpasolite for it. 

Elpi, var. of Onxlxpy a. Obs. sole, single. 

( isoo Trin. Coll \ Horn. 358 Ihesu crist, kin e!pi sune. 
a 10*5 Aner. E. 394 pu wasenest pine honden in one elpl 
deie twies o 5 er pries. 

+ Elpi'Stio, a. Obs. rare- K [ad. Gr. wionxbs, 
f. iXsrifiiv to hope.] The distinctive epithet of a 
sect of Greek philosophers (see quot.). 

iS»T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. <1589) §86 The 
Klpistickc 1 Philosophers affirmed, that nothing better main- 
tiuned and preserved the life of man, than Hope. 

Blr&ge, -aigo, -ioh, -lsche, -ltoh, var. fT. El- 

HR ITCH. 

Blren, elren, obs. ff. Eldsr sb . i 
Blroqtlito v elrp koity Min. [f. El Roque, name 
of an island in the Caribbean Sea : see -it*.] A 


silicate of aluminium and iron, coloured green by 
chromium. 

188s Dana Min. App. ill 41 Elroquite. .an apple green 
to grey, massive substance. 

7dl«, suffix, in OE. -els, repr. OTeut. dslo-z, 
-islo{ni, - isljo{m , forming instrumental sbs. or verbal 
abstracts, chiefly from vbs. in (OTeut.) Jan. The 
suffix was very common in OE., as in gyrdels (in 
Epinal Glossary Jyrdisl, - i/s ) girdle, bvrgels (Bu- 
riels) tomb, grmfels quarry, riecels (Kekelb) in- 
cense. ridels Riddle. The few words of this type 
that have survived into mod. English have lost 
their final s, owing to the original forms having 
been mistaken for plurals : see -L*. 

Else (els), adv. Forms : 1-6 elles, (2 hollas, 
Orm. allass, 3-4 ? al(la, 4 alas), 4 alias, 4 -5 alius, 
4-6 allis, -ys, (4 hellis), 4-7 alls, als, 6- alsa. 
[OE. {lies - OHG. elles, a lies , 08 w. (iljes (Sw. 
eljest), adverbial use of the genit. case neuter 
( « Goth, aljis OTeut. *aljeso) of OTeut. +aljo* 
other (whence OK. 3/- in compounds: see Elk- 
LENDI8H) = L. alius. 

Senses x and 2 appear to arise from phrases in which the 
word retained its original force as an adj. used absol. ; 
senses 3-5 arc prob. strictly adverbial genitive*.,] 

1 . A synonym of other, used in connexion with 
indef., rel., or in terrog. pronouns, or with words or 
phrases equivalent to any of these, such as anything, 
nothing, everything, anybody , some one ; also with 
all (absol.), much, little, a great deal. (In mod. 
language else follows the pronominal word or 
phrase.) In this use else , like its synonym other, 
admits contextually of two different interpreta- 
tions: e.g. something else may mean 4 something 
in addition * to what is mentioned, or * something 
as an alternative ora substitute*. In the former 


case else way be replaced by besides, further, more ; 
in the latter case it may sometimes be rendered by 
different , instead, with that exception , etc. Often 
(like other) followed by but (see But 5 b.) or than. 

In OE. elles , as thus used, admits of being construed, in 
accordance with its etymology, as a neut. adj. in gen. cose ; 
e.g. Awtkt ell** (aught else) is lit 4 aught of other', cf. 
ilivnht gOdt* (Metr. Botth. xxv. £ 9) lit. 4 anything of good *; 
also Lat. quid navi, amari aitquid t Fr. qntlquechost dt 
bon. The extension of this construction seen in phrases like 
anyone else, who else, etc., and in the examples under 1 b, 
may be compared with Fr. it n'y a ber sonne at blessi : voih\ 
trois homines dt mart, etc. It i* however probable that 
even in OE. the consciousness of the gcnitival character of 
else was already obscured ; and from tne standpoint of mod. 
usage, it is hard to say whether the word should be re- 
garded ns an adj. in concord with the words that from the 
point of view of historical grammar would be said to 
* govern * it, or whether it should be classed as An adverb. 

a xooo Sti/arer (Or.) 46 Ne bij> him to hetarpan hyge . . 
ne ymbe owiht elles nefne, etc. c isoo Ormin 9304 Nohht 
elless ne nohht mare pann patt tatt *uw isi sett, c XB30 Gtn. 
A Ex. 4006 Alle elles he driuen in dcades weph. a 1300 
Cursor M. 13471 (Cott.) pis he said .. To fond him and na- 
thing elles. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt . 1550 For to haf won- 
nen nym to wo*e, what-so scho ^031 elfez. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Const. 1079 pe world, .cs noght elles, Bot >e maners of 
men JnU par-in dwellex. 153a Hervrt tr. Xenophon's 
Honseh. (1768) 55 Shall he nede any thyngc elles. 19V3 
Coverdale Ztph . ii 1 5, I am, and there is els none. 1061 
Stili incfu Orig. Sacr . Ded 6 Were there nothing else to 
commend Religion to the minds of men. <3x677 Barrow 
Strut. Wks. 1716 II. 38 What do they else, but scrape and 
scramble . .for these things I *708 Addison Italy Pref , An- 
tiquities that no Body else has spoken of. 1841 Tennyson 
A udlty Court , Emilia, fairer than all else but thou, For thou 
art fairer than all else that is. 1890 Stainer Music qf Bible 
9 Singing is little else than a highly beautiful speaking. 

b. In the same sense, referring to a sb., chiefly 
preceded by an adj. correlative with one of the pro- 
nouns, etc. mentioned in 1. Formerly common ; 
now only poet, or arch . 

Modem usage permits us to say * Have you seen anybody 
elset* ‘have you read anything else?' because body and 
thing have lost their substantival force ; but not 4 Have you 
seen any soldier else? ’ 4 have you read any book else?’ 

97* Blickl. Horn, yt Hwylc beren inamde he J>onne elles 
buton heofona rice f 1340-70 Alex . 4 Dind. 1017 bo boat- 
ful dedeus. .Schal 30U procre to pryde & to no profit ellus. 
ISIS Bale Gods Promises in Doasiey (1780) 1 . 35 The ad- 
ders ded stynge other wycked persones els In wonderfbll 
numbre. 1377 Vautrouu.ier Luther on Ep. Gal, 93 Sharpe 
chidings and bitter wordes are as necessary . . as any other 
vertue els. 1613 Pukchas Ptlgr,, Dtscr. Indian 1864) 19 Hee 
is Lord of all nor hath any else possession of any tnlng, but 
at the will of the King. 16x3 Chapman Odyss. xvn. 186 
By force She kept his person from all else recourse. 1803 
Wordsworth Airty- Foret Valley Wks. VL 33 Where rH 
things else are still and motionless. x8sy Pollok Course 
T.x, This silence. .Was now forgot , and every silence else, 
TO. elliptically. Something, anything else; 
1 otherwise*. Obs. 

15*3 Tale o/thtBasyn 9 in HaxL E, P. P. III. 44 Summe 
byn trew and sum byn cllis 1x71 in W. H. Turner Select 
Etc. Oxford 339 Noe freman of the Cytie, beyng baker or 
•Is. sflgg Sraki. John 11. i. 376 Bastards, ana else. 

d. Forming a quasi-compound sb. with inflected 
genitive : Somebody ( anybody , everybody , some one, 
any one, every one) elses. Very common colloq. 

1668 Pipys Diary 9 Dec., My. .pleasure was just the same 
as yesterday, and no more, nor anybody else's about us. 
i860 Sat. Eep. IX. 12/1 A clergyman who is inclined to 


misconduct himself will prefer to do so in somebody else's 
parish. Mod. If it be not my business it Is nobody else's. 
2 . Subjoined to one of the advbs. or adverbial 
expressions correlative with the pronouns, etc. 
mentioned in 1 : = 'in (some, any, what, etc.) 
other manner, place, or time *. 

c isoo Ormin 8471 Seidenn owwhacr elles*. c 1449 Pecock 
Ret 1. vii. 33 Groundid sumwhere cilia. 131a Act 4 Hen. 
ViU, c. 19. 6 ** Wher he then shalbe most conversaunte 
. . & no wher elles. 1948 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 9 Are 
than and neuer els. i8*7 Pollok Course T. nt, Sinks-- 
where could he else ?~~to endless woe. 1878 Morley Crit. 
Misc. Ser. 1. 199 Here more than anywhere else. 

+ 3 . a. In a different manner, by other meana. Obs. 
Beowulf 9530 (Gr.) Gif ic wiste hu wlS Sam afclaecean elles 
ic meahte jylpe w »5 gripan. c xoooAClfrjc Gram. 38 A liter, 
elles. c isoo Ormin Ded. 107 He ne m*» nohht ellesa Onn 
Ennglish writtenn rihht te word. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. it. 
174 pe same mesure |>at metek ainys ober ellys. 1471 
Ripley Comp. Alch . v. in Ashm. 148 For Bodies ells may 
not be alterat naturally. 

t b. In another direction ; * elsewhither. Obs. 
c 1300 Sir Trisir. 9139 Of lond ichil elles fare. 1991 Shaks. 
Two Gent. iv. ii. 195 Since the substance of your perfect 
selfe is else deuoted, I am but a shadow. 

to. At another time, or at other times. Hence, 
Already, formerly. Obs. exc. dial. 

X393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 89 In lentene, and elles. c 1400 
Maundev. xi. 135 On the Saturday, hyt renneth faste; and 
alle the Wooke elles, hyt stondeth sty lie. 1*513 Douglas 
/finds xi. vi. 136 Contrar hys kene darti* elhs stand haue 
wc « * 5 VI Montoomkrib Cherrie $ Slae 1491 Did he not 
els, quod he, consent the cherrie for to dow? i6os Ray 
N. C. Words 24 , 1 have done that else, ix. already. Mod. Sc. 
Have you come back else ? 

4 . In another case, under other circumstances; 
otherwise, on any other supposition ; if not. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt vi. 1 Elles nsebbe xe mede mid 
eowrum Fader pt on heofenum ys. ctvftLamb. Horn, 
m Elles ne bifi his rixlunge ne fest ne lonsum. c 1990 Gen. 
4 Ex. 3072 Deter ist laten hem vt-pharen, Al sal egipte elles 
for-faren. 1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 451 El [v r. elles] yt were 
amys. r 1400 Maundev. xxii, 241 And elle he rytt in a 
Charett with 4 Whcles. 1506 Spknskr F. Q. 1. 1 . 19 Strangle 
her, els she sure will strangle thee. x6aa Rogers Naaman 
80 The land certainly haef. . vomited them out else. X763 
H, Walpole Otranto v. (1798) 80 It comes to warn your 
highness ; why should it appear to me else ? 2837 f. H. 
Newman Par. Strm. ted. 3) I. v. 115 Else how should any 
one be saved? 1873 Browning Red Cott. Hight-C. 1*5 
Boughs above, Darken, deform the path, else sun would 
streak. 

b. preceded by or. 

a 1 300 Cursor M. 0715 Or ells agh dom be cald a-gain. 
c X3*< R. E. At/it. P. A. 723 Bot he com hyder ry^t as a 
chyloe, 01 >cr cllez neuer more com Jw-inne. c 1394 P. Pl. 
Crede 480 Ok«r» elles Satan him-self sente hem ft* o hell. 
c X440 Gtnerydes 3732 The helm was sure, or ellys he had 
hym slayn. 1955 Tract in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. 
xliv. 126 Make your hearts pure or els your prayers are 
sin. 2599 Shaks. Vtn. 4 Ad, 208 Speak (air words, or else 
be mute. 1699 Hammond On Ps. xlviii. *3 Annot. 249 Or 
els it will be impossible to number them exactly. x8so 
Keats St. Agnes xii, Follow me, child, or else these stones 
will be thy bier. 187s Raymond Statist . Mines 4 Mining 
323 The tunnel should be owned by the mines . . or else it 
should be constructed upon some agreement. 

e. idiomatically. — 4 If it is not believed *. Now 
rare or dial. 

1990 Grrknr Orl. Fur. <1599) 28, I am Orgalio. Asks all 
these people else. 199$ Shajcs. John iv. i. xo8 The fire is 
dead with griefe, See else your selfe. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela II. 108 Shew her else, Madam. 1800 Parkins 
Culpepper's Eng. Physic EnL 245 St. Peter Being the 
greater Apostle, ask tne Pope else, 
d. qualifying an adj. rhetorical. 
x 800-04 Campbell Ode Sums iii, Love .. The choicest 
sweet of Paradise, In life's else bitter cup distiU’d. 1839 De 
Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. II. 222 Carrying the reader 
fluently along the else monotonous recurrences. 1871 Haw- 
thorne Sept. Felton (1879) x 9 * To wander with her through 
places else so desolate. 

f 5 . quasi-rtw/. If only, provided that, so long 
as. Obs. (Cf. Ger. anders in same sense.) 

c Z3S3 E, E. Al/it. P. B. 466 pe rauen . . reches ful lyttel 
How alle fodez ber fare, ellez he fynde mete, c 1340 Gaw. 
4 Gr. Knt. 315 Ellez pou wyl dizt me pe dom to dele hym an 
oper. c 1373 Sc. Leg, Saints, St. Paulas 003 Ellis pat till 
our saweoure pe will of pe mane knawyne Se. 

+ Elsehow. adv. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Else + 
How. 


In this and the following compounds of else (exc. Elbe- 
wise) the stress is variable.] 

In some, or any, other way. 

x666 J. Smith Old Agr(t d. 9 ) 64 Immoderate sweatings in 
hot houses, or elsehow, do cause the same distemper. 7 bid. 
(X752) 146 The sap stirs, though it be not eleehow perceived. 
1848 A B. Evans Leicestereh. Gloss, s. v., I can't do It else- 
how. 


tSlsvwhat, prott. Obs. [f. Elsb + What.] 
Something or anything else. 

c 890 K. AElfred Bseda iv. iii. (Smith) 569 Gif he mt 
leornunge sect, obpe elles hwset dyde. a 1*40 Lqfsong in 
Cott. Horn. 2x5 Of pet ase of belles hwat iwuroe pi wilte 
euer. a X400-90 A lex under 4556 Quepir pai here or els- 
auat it hurtis ay pe saule. 1986 Sidney Sohh. (i 6es) 489 
cor why should I, whom freechoise slaue doth make, Else- 
what in face, then in my fanrie beare ? idea Warner Alb. 
lxxiiL 300 With jewels, .and else-what of great worth, 
t£l 88 Wl& 8 &i adv. Obs. [f. Elsr 4- Warn*.] 
At another time, at other times. 

1418 E. R. With (x88a) 43 Or ellys whan quan hem lest to 
remove pens. X963 Foxs A. 4 M. (164s) III. 795 Her hus- 
band willed her to go to the church, which she both then 
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and elsewhen refilled to do, 1570 Ascham Schelem. (Arb.) 
86 Mora els when, if occasion to require, 
t B1 mw 2 l 6H06, rarc~ l . [f. Elbb + 

Whknos.] From some other place or quarter, a 
s6oa Flosio Montaign e 1. xxxv, (1639) 1 1a AU things being 
exactly furnished else whence. 

Sls«wh«r« Celshwen), adv. [f. Elor + 
Whirr, q. ▼. for forms.] 

1. At some other point ; in some other place. 
BeotoniJ 138 Elies hwaer. a taoo Moral Ode 391 in Trin. 
Coil, Horn, 930 Hwu lltle hwile we bieo her . nwu longe 
elles h ware. c 1340 Cursor M. 1 9483 (Fairf.) Lere him quare 
bou wil ellia-quarc. 13 03 Lanol. P. PL C. xxir. 189 To 
hynde and vnbynde * both here and elleswher. 149s Act a 
l/ru, V/f, c. at Prearab., In the Countie of Lancaster or 
elliswhere in England, tgtg Douglas /ft tuts vii. ix. 93 
The dyne was hard eik ellis quhair full flu*. 1587 Golding 
Ds Mom- ay xxiv. 408 God was not know ne and wor- 
shipped els where than among the people of Israeli, idsi 
Burton A not, Mel. t. i. in. 11, The parties, which shall be 


. 9 Inquire 

circumstances elsewhere. i8e8 Scott P. M. Perth xxxii, i 
can speak with you here as well as elsewhere. 187a Freeman 
Gen, Sketch xih. 8 » (1874) 93B In England and elsewhere 
many men had been burned as heretics. 

2. To some other point ; = Elsewhither. 

15*3 Douglas /Etuis xi. vii. 68 Bot gif so be that thai 
lyst ellisquhair To othir costis or pepill for to wend. 1 766 
Goldsm. Vic . W. xxvi, If used ill in our dealings with one 
man we . . go elsewhere. 1863 G. Macdonald A ntt, O. Neighk 
xxv. (1878) 436 Many of them went elsewhere to enurch. 

Elsewhither, adv. Somewhat arch . [f. Else 
+ Whither.] To some other place, in some other 
direction. Formerly also — ‘whithersoever*. 

c xooo /Elfric Gram. 38 Elleshwider, a liar sum. 1x97 R. 
Glouc. (1734) X03 To Yrlond heo flowe a^eyn. & elles wyder 
heo my3te. X480CAXTON Chron . Eng. liv. 38 He. .sayd he 
must gone elles whyder. 1571 Golding Colvin on Ps. 
xxxi. 23 That they bee not hailed elsewhither. 16x6 Surfl. 
& Markh. Countr. Farm 570 Send to the towne or else- 
whither to buy bread. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rest. (187a) III. 
1. i. xx The dusty fugitives must shrink elsewhither. 

+ Elsewho, pron. 0b$ . [f. Else + Who.] Any- 
one else. 

c 154s Udall in Ellis Orig. Lett . Lit. (1843) 4 t I cannot 
persuad myself that your maistershipp hateth in me or 
elswhom any thyng except c vices. 

Elaewise (elsiwaiz), adv. [f. Else + -wise.] 
In some other manner; in other circumstances, 
otherwise. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. iil 3 This matter . 
would elswise h&ue caused much spyte. 1549 Covkkdale 
Erasm. Par. Rom. i. 99 Which® wer elswvse ful of al 
naughtynes. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. I. 97 Elsewise the 
world got up at eight. x888 N. Amer. Rev. Feb. 914 The 
leaders else wise, .have declared themselves, .as his enthusi- 
astic supporters. 

t Elsibeth player*. Ohs. rarc^ 1 . [app. f. 
the name Elizabeth .] A kind of strolling actors. 

167a Marvell Reh. Trans/. 1. 318 A set of Elsibcth 
Players, that in the Country having worn out . .all the Playes 
they brought with them from London, etc. 

(e*lsln). Obs. exc. north dial. Forms : 5 
elsyn(g, 6-9 risen, 5 - elson, 8 - elshin, 9 - ©lain, 
[app. a. MDu. clssene (later elzen^e, mod.Du. els) 
•Jpalisna OTeut. *alasnd (whence by transposi- 
tion OHG. alansa, alunsa ) ; f. the same root as 
AwL + Buffix as in OTeut. *segasnd (- isnd ), Ger. 
sense scythe. (The Tent, word was adopted into 
Romanic: cf, Sp. alestta , lesna, It. lesitta, Fr. 
atene , Pr. alena .) J An awl. 

c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 138 EUyn [v. r. elayng], sibula. 1530 


He nrogit Maggie's hurdles. 1830 Galt Lawns T. ul ix. 
(1849) 114, 1 never bored a hole with an elsin in my life. 
1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Elsin, an awl. ‘ As sharp 
as a cobler's elsin,' acute. 

2. Comb. : elsin-blade, the blade of an awl, or 
the awl itself; ritin-box, a box for holding 
awls ; elain-haft, the haft or handle of an awl ; 
also, ‘ the old designation for a jargonelle pear 
from Its resemblance to the haft of an awl’ (Jam.). 

1571 Wills 4> Inv. N. C. (z8«) 1 . »6x Vj doss' elaen b eft ex 
. . elsonblades viijr. viihf. 1805 A. Scott Poems 57 (Jam.) 
Ane ca’s a thing like elsin-box, That drools like corn-pipes 
Fu' queer that day. 

Bit (elt), sb. dial. Also hilt. [?var. of Yelt.] 
(See quota.) 

184a Akbrmam Wilts. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Hilt, a young sow 
kept for breeding. 1864 Barnes Dorset Gloss, in Philol. 
Soc. Tratu. 55 Elt, a young sow or pig. 
t Bit (elt), v. Obs. or dial. [ad. ON. elta to 
knead, work.] To knead. 

rxege Gen. f Ex. 989a And 803 Holden 3 e tixeles tale, 
And eltea and etlden, grete and smale. 169s in Kay N. C. 
Wds. 94. XTtt-xioo ui Bailey. 187s Latte. Glcis. a. v. 
Hoot eltin v doff an canno* come. *854 in A E. Baker 
MortkamatoHsh Gloss . 

1 Hence Biting, vbl. sb . ; need aitrib. or m adj. 
in tUing-moulds,' the soft ridge* of fre*h plonghed 
land * (Clare). 

slot Clare VilL Mlnstr. I. 74, T took my rounds O’er 
elting moulds of fallow grounds. Ibid. I. o* He scampers 
over the dting soil. 1854 in A. E. Baksr Northam/tonsh. 
Gloss. 
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BltohL var. of Elohee ( Turk.) ambassador. 
Bltrich, var. of Eujritch. 

Eltrot (eltrot). dial. [Etymology doubtful : Vf. 
Elt sb. 4 - Root.] a. A name for the Malk of 
several plants; esp. Wild Parsley (Charophyllum 
sylvestre ). b. The plant itself. Also aitrib. 

tM Britten & Holl. Plant-n., Eltrot 1. Heracleum 
S/hondylium. 9. A nthriscus sytvestris . 3. Stalk of wild 
barley. 1880 Gd. Words 150 I used to make trumpets of. . 
elder sticks, eltrot stems, and even stinging nettle stalks, 
t Eltrcld, a, Obs. rare- 1 , [t E- pref.* + 
Lucid.] That rives out light. 

x66o Boyle NetvEx/. Phys.-Meck. xxxvii, 309 Surfaces, 
which, .confusedly represent. .Images of the elucid Body, 
t Blu'CidAry. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. clttci- 
ddrium an introductory treatise explanatory of a 
book or subject : cf. next.] An explanatory treatise 
or commentary ; an explanation. 

1603 Holland Plutarcns Mor. 1953 Anticlea and Hister 
in their Commentaries, and Elucidaries , of these things doe 
quote and ailodge as much. ««9*. Coles, Elucid ones , ex- 
positions of obscure things. 1773 in Asm. 

t Elu cidate, a. Obs . [f. late L. eluciddt-us , 
pa. pple. of eluctddrt : see next.] Clear, plain, in- 
telligible. 

a 1670 Hackit Ab/. Williams 1. (1609) 137 There was not 
a greater master of perspicuity and elucidate distinctions. 

Elucidate (iuwsid^t), v. [f. late L. ehiciddt - 
ppl. stem of elucidd-re , f. e out 4- Hindus bright.] 
trans . To render lucid ; now only Jig. to throw 


light upon, clear up, explain. Also absol. 

<*1568 Coverdals Let. Wks. II. 409 Such annotations 
. .elucidate and clear [the text]. 9673 Baxter Cath. Theol. 
it. v. 88 Your own conceptions . . tend to elucidate. 1676 
Bullokar, Elucidate , to make bright or shining. *605 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 236 This, .was made out of human 
blood and urine, elucidating the vital flame, or heat, in 


animal bodies. 1748!. Mason Klocut. 33 The great End of 
Pronunciation is to elucidate and heighten the Sense. 
Gibbon Autobiog. (1854) 85 Sir William Hamilton 


>789 

_ ..has 

elucidated a country of such inestimable value to the 
naturalist. 1804 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Dis/. III. 127, 

I mention these circumstances only because they tend to 
elucidate the foreign policy of this Prince. 1893 Macaulay 
Milton, Ess. (1851) 1. 1 His notes have the rare merit of really 
elucidating the text. 1840 Mill Diss. f Disc. <1873) I. 408 
This language . . serves not to elucidate. 187a Darwin 
Emotions Introd. 5 Elucidating the physiology of the mus- 
cles of the hand. 

Eluoidation (flW-sid^'JiWi). [f. as prec. : sec 

-ATJON.] 

1. The action or process of elucidating, throwing 
light upon, making plain or intelligible. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid v. iil. 128 Somewhat will I now 
s ay for the elucidation of the first kindc. X774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. II. 6a The person alluded to stands too manifest to 
need any farther elucidation. 18x8 Jas. Mill hr it. India 
1 1. v. viii. 688 Zeal for the elucidation of Indian delinquency 
*«43 Carlyle Past $ Pr. (1858) 101 Shall disclose itself, to 
mutual elucidation. 1858 Froudk Hist . Eng. III. Prcf. 8 
Documents . . and the notes . . added for their elucidation. 

2. That which serves to elucidate or clear up ; 
an explanation, demonstration, or illustration. 

1667 Phil. Tratu. II. 568 There being no Airther Elucida- 
tion of the said Theoreme since publisht. 177a Pennant 
Tours Scotl. (1774) 293 We may expect further elucidations 
from a skillful antiquary. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
viii. (1814) 344, 1 trust I shall be able to oiler you satisfactory 
elucidations on the subject. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 
265 The latest generations of men will find new meanings in 
Shakspeare, new elucidations of their own human being. 

Eluoidative (/l'/J sidAiv), a. ((. L. elucidat- 
es Elucidate) + -ive.] That tends to elucidate, 
throw light upon, make plain or intelligible. 

x8aa Blackw. Mag . XI. 207. 1 send you a few Notes, 
elucidative of the letter, itn Bayne Purit. Rett. ii. 54 
Bold caricature sketches, .witn elucidative comments. 

Eluoidator (flifii'sid^toj). [f. as prec. + -or.] 
One who elucidates. 

T <1x633 Abbot (J.) Obscurity is brought over them., by 
their pedantical elucidatory 1787-91 * G. Gambado ' Acad. 
Horsem. (1809) 41 As my ingenious elucidator shews you, 
1846 Hawthorne Mosses il viii. (1864) 180 The works of 
his own elucidators were flung upon him. 

Elucidatory (H'w-sidat^ri), a. [f. prec. + -r.] 
That elucidates, or tends to elucidate. Const, of. 

1774 W. Hutchinson (title) Freemasonry. —The spirit 
of Masonry in Moral and Elucidatory Lectures. 28x4 Q. 
Rev. XI. 74 These various letters are anything but elucida- 
tory. x86xCraik Hist. Ene.Lit. I. 588 His works, .are. . not 
simply demonstrative or elucidatory of mere matters of fact. 

f ElU'Otata, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. clue tat-, 
ppl. stem of Huctdri to struggle out.] intr. To 
struggle forth. 

a 1670 Hackkt A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 36 They did eluc- 
tate out of their injuries with credit to themselves. 

t Elneta'tion. Obs. [ad. L. cluctdlibn-em a 
struj 



opens r artery. x68e Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1756) 61 
There is nothing more acceptable unto the ingenious world, 
than this noble eluctatlon of truth. 

2. fig. Escape through struggle ; release. 

t6#7 DONNE Serm. civil 957, (shall be with him in his 
Elocutions, in his Victory, a 2638 Br. Hall Rem. Wks. 
<x66o) 968 At last we. .find our selves freed by a comfortable 
and joyful eluctation. 


t Bhreubrat#, v. Obs. [£ L. ?/ucubnu- t>pi. 
stem of cliicubrd-n to compose by lamplight.) 
trans. To produce (a literary work) by the ex- 
penditure of 1 midnight oil *. 

1603 Cockrram, E lucubrate, to doe a thing by candle- 
light. 2631 Erasm. in Fullers Abel Reds*, (xfof) I. 80 
Many of hit noblest works he e lucubrated at Basil. 1630 
Blount Glottogr., K lucubrate, to watch and write by 
candle-light. 

Eluonbration (fltf kiMbri’ jbn). [f. as prec. : 
see -ATioN.j 

+ L The action of studying or composing by 
candle-light ; expenditure of 4 midnight oil Obs. 

1643 Sober Sadness 6 After so many monelhes elucubrat ions. 
1607 Evelyn Numum, ix. 305 Macerating Studies and Elu- 
cubrations. 1793 in Arm. 

2. concr. Tne product or result of studying or 
composing by candle-light : hence gen* any lite- 
rary composition. Cf. Lucubration. 

2664 H. More Syne/, Pro/h. To Rdr. 185 Those worthily- 
magnified elucubrat ions of Mr. Joseph Mede. 1716 M. 
Damps A then. Hrit. II. 979 S.Cyrillus. .whose moet Erudite 
Elucubrations were printed at Pans. 1839 F. Mahoney 
Ret. Father Prout. 168 Such is the perfume that breathes 
from thy chest of posthumous elucubrations. 

Hence Xluoubratlonary a. 

17x6 Myles Davirs Athen. Brit, II. 383 Those corrupt 
Elucubrationary mixtures of Orthodoxy and inoculated 
Heterodoxy. 

t Eltroubrator. Obs. rare. [ngent-n. f. 
ns prec. : see -or.] One who clucubr&leR ; an 
historian or investigator. 

*568 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 3 Histories, cluonUles and 
monuments*, by the first authors and clucubrators. 

Elude (fh/i'd), v. [ad. L. i'/ttdS-tc, f. c out f 
liidtre to play.1 

+ 1 . a. To befool, delude. (Partly confused 
with Illude.) b. To baffle, disappoint. Obs. 

*53* Wriotheslky Chron. (1B73) I. 75 The people had bene 
eluded and caused to doe great idoiatrie. 1394 West 
Symbol. 11. 9 172 A witch or hagg is she which being eluded 
by a league made with the devil, thinketh.eic. 1636 Milton 
Lett. State Wks. 1738 It. 196 If that hope fail ’em, eluded 
and frustrated . . where at length to find a resting- place they 
know not. 

f o. To wile away (tedium). Obs. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vtnd. 1a Men .. seek company to 
divert themselves, so to elude the length of time. 

2. To escape by dexterity or stratagem (a blow, 
attack, danger, or difficulty). 

1634-46 Row Hist. Rirk(tB+2) 141 Murderers, adulterers, 
&c., labours to elude discipline by fleeing from place to 
place. 01677 Barrow Serm II. xxxiii. (K.) The stroke of 
humane law may . . often be . . eluded by slight, by gift, by 
favour. 17x3-00 Pomc Iliad Hi. 444 The wary Trojan, 
bending from the blow Eludes the denth. 1790 Bwrkf 
Fr. Ret\ Wks. V. 309 Difficulties which they rather bad 
eluded than escaped! meet them again in their course. 1809 
W. Ikvino Kniceerb. (»86i) 161 A thousand devices . . pre- 
pared him to elude the wound. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth 
I. 950 It was. .agreed, that, to elude the bad omen, the new 
King should assume the name of Robert. 

b. To evade the force of (an argument). 
i6xa T. Tayi-or Comm. Titue i. 6. (*6 iq) 109 Others seeking 
to elude this text say, etc. 1663 Boyle 0 (cas. RHl. < 1675) 34s 
Men. .elude what thev cannot despise. 1696 Whiston l'h. 
Earth (179a) 27 The ifoly Books ought not to be tormented 
or eludea. 1710 Luttrkll Brief. Ret. (1837) VI. 625 Al! 
which the Paris letters of the ist seem to elude. 184s 
D'Ibraku Amen. Lit, (1867) 415 He thus adroitly eludes an 
argument which, etc. 

3. To evade compliance with or fulfilment of 
(a law, order, demand, request, obligation, etc.). 

2631 Hobuk* Govt. <4 Soc. xviii. 1 13. 360 He would, .elude 
that obedience which he hath contracted to yeeld. 2698 
Sidney Disc. Govt, ill |a? (1704) 344 He that dos by art 
obliquely elude, confesses he nas not a right absolutely to 
refuse. 2709 Steele Tatter No. 6 F 13 The Pope uses all 
imaginable shifts to elude the Treaty. 2769 Robertson 
Chas. V, 111. x. 19a He wished .. to have eluded the obli- 
gation of his oath. 2837 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 381 A 
cavil was now devised to elude this title. 1878 Brownino 
La Saisias 69 How comes law to bear eluding ? 

4. To flip away from, espipe adroitly from (a 
person** grasp or pursuit, lit. and Jig . ) ; to evade 
(curiosity, vigilance, etc.). 

2667 Milton P. L. \x. 158 Of these.. the vigilance I 
dread, and to elude, thus wrapt in mist . . glide obscure. 
2766 Goldsmith Vic. W. xxix. (1857) 210 Providence has 
thought fit to elude our curiosity. x8«m Jrfhson Brittany 
iv. 49 The glittering gem of the Arabian tale ever elude* 
the grasp. *879 Harlan Eyeeight iil. 35 Th* something 
. , that evolves thought and reason-— like an ignis faiuus, 
eludes the grasp of science. . 

b. Hence, To elude a person : to escape his 

embrace, grasp, pursuit. 

X702 Cowfer iliad x. 411 Lest he elude us, and escape to 
Troy, 28*3 H. & J. Smith Horace in Lond. 156 Phe jilt 
[wit] in spite Eludes the man of letters. 1843 Carlyle Past 
A Pr. (1858) 997 He eludes thee like aSptnt. 2879 Fkoudk 
xvii, a»o Ambiorix. .had aa yet erntjed him. 

6. Of things : To elude enquiry , notice f observa- 
tion, etc. : to remain undiscovered or unexplained. 

1792 Borwell Johnson (18x6) II. 358 note, This celebrated 
Epitaph . . has eluded a verv diligent enquiry. 2860 Tyndall 
Glac. 11. i 3. 943 The totaf absorption belna so small as to 
elude even MciToni's delicate tests. «»7fT ait & Stewart 
Unseen Univ, vl f 177. 181 So infinitesimally small as to 
elude our observation. 

Hence Elu ded ppl. a Elu ding vbl. sb. 
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1703 Pofi Tkebais 303 Th' eluded rage ofjove. lytj — 
Odyst. xvi. 495 IV eluded suitors item the wat ry way. 
*717 Johnson in Boiwell (1816) I. 8? A feeble government, 
chided laws. 187s Geo. Eliot Middlem . v. lai A triumphant 
eluding of his purpose. 

BUrdent, a . nonce-wd. [ad. I*. eliident-em, f. 
clud-tre : ace prec.] That eludes (the gaze). 

Ciough Sot hie in. 21 Unseen by turns, now here, 
now in ether cludent. 

Elu’der. ff. Elude 4 * -kr.] One who eludes. 

164a Rogers N a am an 529 Eluders and shifters with Gods 
Commands 

Eludible (fMdib’D, a. [f. Elude 4 -(i)ble.] 
That may be eluded, evaded, or set at nought. 

1714 Swift Drafiers Lett . Wks. 1755 V. it. 13* If this 
blessed part of ourlaw be eludible at pleasure. . we shall have 
little reason to boast. 

Eltunbated (fltrmbtfitfcd), ppl . a . Now only 
/tumorous, [f. L. Plumb- is (f. i out 4* lumb-us 
loin) + -atk3 + ed !.] Weakened in the loins. 

<731-1800 Dailey vol. It, Rlumbated, made lame In his 
Loins. 188s Confess, qf Medxvin xiii. 133 Our elumbated 
tailor came forward. 

t Ehrminat*, v. Obs. rare~ x . [as if f. L. *Plii- 
mintit - ppl. item of Pltlmindre; see next.] — 
Illuminate. 

1580 H. Gifford Gillofttnvers (1875) 77 Remember not my 
sinnes forepast, Eluminate my wayes. 
t ElU'mixie, v . Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med.L. elu- 
mind re (implied in elieminatio enlightenment), f. 
P out + lumen, lumin-is light.] Illuminate. 

153s More Confut. TindalertV*. 635/1 Thys lyghtsome 
elect of Tindall . . is elumined by Luther. 
tSlU’SOftte, V. Obs.— °. [f. L. Pluscdt- ppl. 

stem of Pluscd-re, f. P out + lusc-us blind of one 
eye.] To make blind of one eye. Hence Blusoa- 
tion, purblindness. 16*3 in Cocklkam. 

Elusion [as if ad. L. *clusiCm-em, 

n. of action f. PltidP-rc to Eludk.] 
f 1. The action of deluding or befooling a person ; 
roner. an illusion, deceptive appearance. Cf. 
Elude v. i. 


1590 Cranmrb Defence aa b, Than is the sensible sacra- 
ment nothyng eKe but an elusion of our senses. 1683 
Salmon Doron Med. it. 294 Strengthens the Brain, takes 
away Elusions and Phantasms of the Mind. 1695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 339 The Impostures and 
Elusions of those who have pretended to it (i.e. trans- 
mutation of metals]. 

2. The action of escaping dexterously from 
(danger, pursuit, etc.), of evading (an argument, 
a command, law, or obligation) ; cf. Elude 3 , 3 . 
rare in mod. use. Const, of. 

16x4-47 Br. Hall Rem. Wks. (16 60) 37a The place is so 
choakinely convictive, that there can be no probable elusion 
of it. 1633 T. Adams Comm, a Peter i. 3 Yet shall there l>e 
no elusion of God’s will. s66i H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 
94 Interposals of humane invention are. .wicked elusions of 
the power, .of the Gospel. its6 Amherst Terra Fit. App. 
378 The trouble of writing, .a book upon the. .elusion of one 
particular statute. 1874 T. Hardy Madding Croud It. xvi. 
197 The planting of flowers on Penny's grave had been., 
but a species of elusion of the primary grief. 

f b. absol. An evasion, subterfuge ; abstr. 
evasiveness. Obs. 

1617 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 498 I heare your answer. .An 
elusion fit for children. i6«8 ~ Old Relig.( 1686) 168 Cardinal 
Bellarmine's elusion is not a little prejudicial to his own cause. 
1651 Jer. Taylor Serm. 1. xxiiL 296 Laws are not to be 
conened and abused by. .phantastick elusions. 1688 Vox 
Cleri Pro R . 7 He hath writ with all the. . Elusion, to which 
the Capacity of his Wit could extend. 

Elusive f/l'tf’siv), a. [f, L. elds- ppl. stem 
of PludPre to Elude.] 

1. That eludes or seeks to elude. Const, of. 

1719 Pope Odyss. 11. 99 Elusive of the bridal day she gives 

Fond hopes to all. 1736 Gray Transl. Statius Then 
grasped its (the boll’s] weight elusive of his hold. 1737 
Savage Pull. Spirit 56 The grot, elusive of the noontide ray. 

t b. Of an argument ; Evasive, of the nature of 
a subterfuge. Obs. 

1719 Waterland Vind, Christ’s Div . lai An elusive, 
equivocating Answer to the Objection. 

2 . a. That eludes the grasp or pursuit ; chiefly 
fig. b. That eludes distinct perception or precise 
definition; evanescent. 

* 75 * Student II. 364 Pleasures .. Insubstantial, elusive, 
ana transitory. S7M Falconer Shipwr. 11. 731 They., 
groaning, cling upon the elusive weod. 1810 Cunning, 
nam Brtt . Pamt . II. 14a It presents us with images so 
vivid and yet elusive. 1863 Hawthorne Old (187a) 
138 A faint, elusive smelt. 1869 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 11 1. 
(>875) 1x1 Gutfrin’s elusive, undulating, impalpable nature. 
1883 Harped s Mag. July 177/a Striving, .after the elusive 
spirit of the general landscape. 

Elusively (fliw*sivli), adv. [f. prec . + -ly 2 .] 
In an elusive manner. 

«88s Cradock Prophet Gt. S. Mount vl, A tawny streak 
elusively appearing upon a hilltop or skirting a rocky 
spur. 


Elugivenena (fl»j3*sivn68), [f. Elusive a. 
-NKS8.1 The quality of being Elusive. 

1873 Masson Drumm. qfHmvth. vi. 104 Shakespeare 
eluslveness of publicity. s88i — De Quincey x. 194 H 
[De Qutncey’s] elusiveness of alt ordinal? social gathering 
had increased. 1884 Pail Mall G. 14 May, Vi Von Hu 
mann is . . Protean in his eluslveness. 1884 Roe Nat. Se 
Story vii, Her . . reserve and elusiveness. 


Elusory (ffeiHwi), <*. [ad. late L. Plustrius, 
f. Hits- ppl. stem of PludXre to Elude.] 

1. Tending to elude (a danger, argument, law, 
etc.) ; of the nature of an evasion or subterfuge. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. x. 4s They are . . elu- 
sory tergiversations. 1676 Tkmfle Let. Wks. 2731 II. 401 
They had delayed the Exchange, .and at length offered it 
with Conditions that I esteemed wholly elusory, ifip Sir 
J. Dalrymplk Ess, Feudal Prop. 37 People., took directly 
an elusoty duty, as a rose, a pair of spurs, etc. 1840-49 
Alison Hist. Europe 111 . xiv. | 63. 199 Security. . which 
proved in the end almost elusory. 

b. nonce-use. Characterized by eluding. 

Scott Talism. i, The Christian knight, aeslrous to 
terminate this elusory warfare, .seised the mace. 

2. Of an object of thought : That eludes the 
mental grasp; that one cannot * get hold of*. 

1896 Frrrier Inst. Metaph . Introd. 68 This.. is a most 
elusory, .problem. 

Hence Bln'torlnos. rare - °. 

*7ji in Bailey ; yrri in Ash ; and in mod. Diets, 
t EltUt*, v . Obs. rare. [f. L. Pint- ppl. stem of 
pluX-re to wash out.] trans , To wash out, cleanse. 

1731 Arbuthnot A llments xi6 The more oily any Spirit is, 
the more pernicious, because it is harder to be eluted by 
the Blood. 1789-90 in Bailey. *«47 in Craig. 

Elation (Jl'/Jjan). Chern. [f. L. elution-em 
n. of action f. Plufre : see prec.J Washing from 
impurity ; in early Chemistry (sec quot.). 

xoss Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Elution is the 
preparation of common Bole, Talcum, Crocus Marti*, Terra 
Lcmnia, etc., by pulverization, calcination, lotion, etc. 1870 
H. E. Godfrey in Eng. Mech. a8 Jan. 484/a All these 
starches are prepared by elution. 

Elutriate (/Ttf-tri^it), v. [f. L. elutridt- ppl. 
stem of Pint rid- re to wash out.] trans. To decant ; 
to strain out ; to purify by straining ; in Client, to 
separate the lighter from the heavier particles of a 
pulverulent mixture by washing. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Elutriated, poured out of one vessel 
into another. 1733 Arbu tiinot Air The alteration . . must 
produce some difference in elutriating the blood as it passes 
through the lungs. 1775 in Ash. 1853 Garkod Mat. Med. 
(cd. 6) 76 Chalk reduced to a very fine powder and elutriated. 

Elutriation (/l'/Ttrii^i jan). [f. L. elutridt- : 
see prec. and -ation.] The action of elutriating. 

16 ox Origen’s Opin. in Phamix(rj2t) 1 . 44 Matter— which 
after all its. . Elutriations. .in the Body, is not y urged from 
the coarse Tincture it had from its Earthly Original. 1736 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 107, I repeted this elutriation or 
washing.. till I found the water was no longer affected. 
X770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 331 Twenty grains 
. .gave, by elutriation, five grains of sand. 1876 Harley 
Plat. Mea. 17 The simple process of elutriation. 

+ Elntro pia. Obs. [bad form of med.L. elto- 
tropia , f. Gr. ijXiorpdiriov : see Heliotrope.] 
ft. A gem supposed to possess optical virtues 
and properties. D. A herb supposed to have been 
used in witchcraft. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 7 Elutropia is a Gemme, in colour 
greene, or grassie, in part coloured and bespotted with Pur- 
ple speckes & bloud coloured vaines. .Also a certaine Hear be 
whicn Enchaunters & Witches haue oftentimes vsed, and 
doe vse. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 40/1 The Elutropia. . 
will cause things a farr off to be presented to your Eyes. 

Eluvial (fb/i vi&l), a. Geol. [f. Eluvi-um + 
-AL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, eluvium. 

x86a G. P. Scrope Volcanos \ii There is another not un* 
frequent cause of such 'eluvial 1 debacles. x88x Geikir in 
Nature XXIII. 335 The superficial weathering of rocks, and 
the formation of ' eluvial ' accumulations. 

HElayiea (rt'w viift). [L. eluvies a washing 
away of impurities, f. PluT-re to wash off.] 
a. ‘Old term for the humour discharged in 
leucorrhoca ; an inordinate discharge of any kind* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.), b. ‘The effluvium from a swampy 
place' (Hooper Med. Did.). 

17x0 T. Fuller Pharm . Extemp. 316 This Medicament. . 
extirpates, .the. .Eluvies of depraved Humours out of the 
whole Body. 

Eluvium (fl‘«*vi£m). Geol. [mod.Lat., f. e 
out 4* luXre to wash, on the analogy of Alluvium.] 
A term proposed for accumulations of debris 
either produced in situ by atmospheric agencies, 
or earned by wind-drift. 

x88t Geikib Text’bh. Geol. ill. 11. L f 1. 333 For atmo- 
spheric accumulations of this nature Traufschold has 
proposed the name eluvium. 


Eluzate (/ltrks*it), v. [f. E- pref* + luxdt- 
ppl. stem of luxd-re to put out or joint.] trans. 
‘ To dislocate or put out of joint * ( Syd \ Soc. Lex.). 
1731-1800 BAiuEYfA/iMttto/, wrenched, strained, sprained, 
put out of joint. 1773 in Ask. 

Hence Bluxa tion. 

1847 Craig, E lux at ion \ see Luxation. In mod. Diets. 

Blvftn (e lv&n). Also 8 elvin. [In the West 
Cornwall Gloss. (E. D. S.) referred to Corn, elven 
spark, 4 the rock being so hard as to strike fire *.] 
1. The name piven in Cornwall to intrusive rocks 
of igneous origin, so hard as to resist the pick, as 
quartz- porphyry, whinstone, etc. Also attrib. 

1791 Bkddoeb in Phil. Trane. LX XXL 63 Whether the 
ba^hR* proceeds southward by such interruptions till It join 
the Elvin or Whinstone. 1864 Lykll in Reader 17 Sept. 358 
One wall consisting of elvan or porphyritk granite. s86g J. 
T. Turner Slate Quarries 22 Elvan (or slate whose cleavage 


was destroyed by internal heat) of unknown thickness. 1879 
R utley Stud. Roche iv. 33 The quarts- porphyries or ehrans. 
2. A broad vein or dike of this rock. 

1849 Murchison Situru s xvu. 417 Limestone pierced by 
el vans, or granite dykes. 

1 1 cnce B'lvanito. Min. — Elvan. Slvaai'tio a., 
containing or characterized by elvanite. 

x88a Grume Text-bh. Geol 11. 11. f 6. 136 Elvan or elvan- 
ite. .is a Cornish term for a crystalline-granular mixture of 
quartz and orthoclase. 1883 Standard a8 July 1/6 Granu- 
lite is an elvanitic or fine-grained granite, 
t E'lvftt. Also 1 elefttt, 5 elevat. [OE. defect, 
f. Elk, oil +fmt vessel: sec vat.] Aa oil-vessel, 
an ampulla : see Ampulla 2. 
ctooo Mlfuic Voc. in Wr.-Wdlcker 133 Ernie odium, elefat 
c xo$o Ibid. 437 Legithum , ampeilan, o66e elefat e 1430 

Hid. 593 Lechitus.&n elevat. c 1450 Ibid. 599 Lenticula, a 
crismatorye or an Elvat. c 1490 ibid. 6ax Xrismatorium, 
the Eluat. 

Hive, obs. var. of Elf. 

t ETven. Obs. Forms: 1 selfen, elfhn, 3 
pi. alfeno, alvene, elvene. [OE. mlfen, Men, 
rep r. a WGcr. type *altfinnja fem., f. *atbi-z Elp. 

Although the OE. word glosses plural sbs. In the Latin, 
it is grammatically necessary to rcgArd it as a fem. sing.] 

Originally, a female elf, but in later use applied 
to both sexes. 

a tsooAgs. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 180 Oreades, muntselfen. 
Dryades , wuduelfen. M aides , feldelfen. Hamadryades , 
wyldeelfen. Naiades, sseelfen. Castalides, dunelfen. c saog 
Lav 31098 Alfeno [ta7<a1uene]hine dulfen. zaoy R. Glouc. 
130 J?er uej> in be eir an ncy . wyltes . . J>at men clepuj> cluene. 
c 13x4 Guy IVanu. (A.) 3863 A brond |>at was y-made in 
Eiuene lond. 

Elver (e lvoi). [var. of Eelfare .1 A young 
eel, esp. a young conger or sea-eel. Also attrib ., 
as in elver-oake, a cake made of elvers. 

c 1640 J. Smyth Hundred Berkeley (1885) 319 Elvers, sup. 
posed by some to bee the youngc eele. 1070 Locks in Lord 
King Life (1858) 134 At Bristol . . taste . . elvers. 1748 Dr 
Foe, etc. TaurGt. Brit. II. 306 [Little eels) they make 
..into small Cakes. .These Elver-cakes they dispose of at 
Bath and Bristol. 1716 Diet. Rust., Elvers , a sort of 
Griggs, or small Eels. 1863 H. C, Pennell Angler*nat. 394 
The Eelets, or Elvers, are at first very small and transparent. 
Hence ETverhood. nonce-wd. 
x886 Fishing 18 Sept. 414 Eels of the size caught.. at the 
New Mills.. must have passed all their lives since elver* 
hood Above the mills. 

Elves, pi. of Elf. 

Elvet (e lvet). [f. Elf 4 * -kt. 1 A tiny elf. 

1889 T. P. Battersby Elf Land 73 'He is an elf’, Psyche 
answered, ' but he is one of those we call el vet s’. 

Elvish (e lvij), a. Also 4 alvisch, elvisch, 
-ysah, 6 -yshe. See also Elfish. £f. Elf 4 - -ish.] 

1. Of or pertaining to elves 5 having the nature 
of an elf ; supernatural, weird. 

c 1340 Caw, 4 Gr. Knt . 681 Wyth an alutach mon. c 1386 
Chaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. 4 T. 198 Whan we been there 
as we shut exercise Oure Eluysshe craft. 1597 Br. Hall 
Sat., Defiance Envie 49 Scour the rusted swords of elvish 
knights. 18x4 Scott La , of Isles 1. xxi, Wild sparkles . . the 
vessel’s side With elvish lustre lave. 1834 Bsckford Italy 
II. 77 These oracular little elvish beings. 1840 Lytton 
Pilgr. Rhine xxx. Elvish spells. 

2. Like an elf in behaviour : + a. Spiteful, cross- 
grained, peevish ; also transf of diseases, Irritat- 
ing, troublesome (obs.). b. Now in a milder 
sense : Tricksy, mischievous (cf. Elfish). 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas Prol. 13 He semeth eluyssh by 
his contenance. zgio More Com/, agst. Trib. jl Wks. 
1182/2 Eye, what eyieth this gyrle? that eluish vrchln wencth 
I wer a diuell I trow. 1949 Chbkr Hurt. Sedit. (1641) 14 
Where, .prating is judged wisdome, and the elvishest is 
most meet to rule. x$66Studley Seneca’s A gam. (x^8x)Ab, 
Thou malipert and wttlesse wench, tbyneelvishe prating stay. 
1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 389 Hee regardeth not our in- 
firmities, though we be often times waiward and eluish. 1601 
Holland Pliny, II. 338 Sow-bread sodden in water, cureth 
the eluish & angry kibes, .vpon the heels. 1607 Tofsell 
Fourf. Beasts 331 The crown-scab (in horses], is an elvish 
and painful disease. 1603 Cockeram, ii, Froward, Eluish. 
1678-96 Phillips, Elvish, froward. 17*1-1800 in Bailey, 

8, Comb., as elvish-marked. 

1597 Shaks. Rich, l ill. sa8 Thou eluish mark’d, abortiue 
rooting Hogge. 

E*ly, v. & 

1. tntr. To disappear gradually from sight. 

sSia Hooo Queen s Wake 174 Ouhan the sun and the 

worila half elyit awaye. s8i8 — Brownie cf Bodsb. IL 36 
It elyed away o’er the brow, an' I saw nae malr o't. 

2. To drop off one by one, as a company does 
that disperses imperceptibly. (Jam.) 

t ElyehnioiUB, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [£ Gr. lAAiiy- 
rtoy lamp-wick, f. If in 4 - At$xvof lamp.] Of the 
nature of a wide. (Erroneously explained by 
Blount.) 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. iil xiv. X40 Men practise to 
make long Snasts or Elychnious parts for la ares, out of 
Alumen plumosum. *<«» Blount Glossogr., Elychnious , 
that hath no match or light, without a wick. 1779 in Ash. 
Elydorio (elidde*rik), a. [ad. F. ehtdorigue, 
badly f. Gr. IXoior oil 4- iWkf water.] The dis- 
tinctive epithet of a mode of painting invented by 
Vincent, of Montpetit, in which both oil and 
water were used. 

*8*6 Elmss Diet, Fine Art*. Mtydaric Painting [Hboyeo- 
cess is fttlly described]. 184910 Craio ; and in mod. Diets. 
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BLYN1 


+ Blyn ©, OAr ., var. of Alinx adv., q, v. 

r 137$ Sc, Leg. Saints, VII Sle/srie 417 pal enteryt al 
►at mycht dyne. 

t SIjmL Her, Obs, rare- 1 . 

14HB*. St* Albans, Her. Bivb, Elynellis be calde in 
arrow iiij quadranti* truncholis. 

Synge, var. of Elxnge, Obs, 

Elyot, obs. form of Hxlot. 

!lyxi&H (firri&n, xiia), a . Forms : 6-7 alls-, 
olislkn, 6 - alysi&n. [f. Elyhi-um + -an.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Elysium. 

idea Massinger, etc. Virgin Mart, iv. Ui, The remem- 
brance Of the Elysianjoy* thou might'st have tAsted. 1667 
Milton P. L. hi. 358 The river of Bliss. . Rowls ore Elisian 
Flours her amber stream. 183s Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 
4a Is that a real Elysian brightness ? tS8s Ouida Maremma 
1. 149 Vast grasslands . . covered in spring with the elysian 
asphodel. 

b. Elysian fields — Elysium i and a ; also fig. 

1*79 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Nov, 179, I see thee blessed 
some, I see, Walk in Elisian field®* so free. 1X41 Maistkk- 
ton S- erm. 33 Orchards of delight, suraassing the Elysian 
fields. 1710 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. xl. I. 162 This 
place . . perfectly answers the description of the Elysian 
field*. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) xoa The Elysian. 
Fields of Memory. 

%'fig* Of the nature of, or resembling, what is 
in Elysium ; beatific, glorious. 

*730 Johnson Rambl. No. 36 p 1 We. .suffer ourselves. . to 
be transported to elysian regions. 1813 Byron Dr. Abydos 
1. vi. Too transcendent vision, When heart meets heart again 
in dreams Elysian. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monas t. Ord. 
(1863) 377 Nothing can be imagined more, .bright and ely. 
sian than these figures. 

B. as sb. » Elysium. Obs. rare . 


Marlowe ut Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, To get a passage to 
Elisian. Ibid. Hell and Elman swarme with Ghosts of men. 
Hence Xlyslanise v. intr to speak in terms of 
rapturous or extravagant approbation. 

1868 Bush nell Stmt. Living Subj, 413 They . . fall iuto 
a strain of elysianuing. 

Elysium (flizuftn, -gi#m). Forms: 7-8 elix©- 
urn, ium, ely Blum, 8 eliaium, 6- elysium. [a .L. 
elysium , ad* Gr. ’Hkitaiov (nedtoy) the abode of the 
blessed.] 

1 . The supposed state or abode of the blessed 
after death in Greek mythology. 

>599 Broughton Lett. xiii. 44 Two passives one leading 
into Elysium, the other into Tartarus. 1646 J. Hall Horn 
Vac. 39 There is more in that Elirium of the Poets then a 
meere flowrish. 170a Rowe A mb. Step* Moth. iv. ii. 1845 
That Lethe and Elisium Which Priests and Poets telL 1766- 
7$ Tucker Lt. Nat . (1833) II. 321 The enjoyments of Ely- 
sium and punishments of Tartarus. 

2 . transf. Any similarly-conceived abode or state 
of the departed. 

1803 H. Petowk In Karr’s S. P. Jos. /, 105 Shee's hence, 
For sweet Eliza in Elizium lives. *667 Milton P. L. hi. 
47a Thee who to eryoy Plato’s Elysium, leap'd into the Sea. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. six The departed spirit is ten 
days in its passage to their happy elysium. *847 Lytton 
Lucre tia (18^3) 330 The son of tne East [placed], .his ely- 
sium by cooling streams. 

3 . fig. A place or state of ideal or perfect hap- 
piness. 

1399 Snaks. Hen. V % iv. I. aoi The wretched Slaue all 
Night sleepcs In Elirium. 1640 T. Carew Poems Wks. (1834) 
60 Flycwith me to love’s Elirium. 170* Row* Tamerl. iv. 
i. 1831 Injur’d Lovers find Elizium there. 1836 Hor. Smith 
Tin 'Trump. (1876) 170 Holidays . . the Elysium of our boy- 
hood, perhaps the only one of our life. 

+ 4. attrib . Obs. 

1618 Pasquil < 5 * Nath, lit, 278 Why do\t thou forsake 
Elizeum pleasures, c 1683 Roxb. Pali. (1886) VI. 223 To 
th’ Elirium Shades I post, c *740 Mrs. Pendarves Auto, 
Hog. 1 . la, I . . thought the poet's description of the Ely- 
sium fields nothing to the delights of those entertainments. 

JSlyte, var. of Elite, Obs. 

Burtral (e'litr&l), a. Entom. [f. Elytr-on + 
-alJ Of or pertaining to the elytra of a beetle. 

s8& Athenaeum x8 Dec. 819/3 Mr. Pascoe exhibited a 
large series of A resent histrio from Peru, to show the ex- 
treme variability of the elytral markings in this species. 

Elytriform (eli’trifpjm), a. [f. as next + 
-POEM.] That has the form of elytra. 

183s Kirby Hab, £ Inst. A mm. II. xx. 318 The Strepslp- 
tera nave . .two elytriform subspirai organs. 
Elytriggrottft (elitri*s$m), a. [f. e lytri*, 
comb. f. Elytrum + L. -ger- bearing 4 - -oua.j 
That has or bears elytra. 

*877 Huxley Anal. Inv . An. v. 934 The order of arrange- 
ment of the elytrigerous. .somites is very curious. 

Blytria (clitrin). [f. Elytr-on + -in.] # The 
form of chitin which composes the elytra of in- 
sects 9 (Syd. Sec. Lex.). 


Elytroid (editroid) a. [ad. Gr. Uvrposifiqj, f. 
tkvrpoy sheath 4* «78ot form.] Resembling an ely- 
tron or sheath, sheath-like. 

1884 la Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ehte (eiitrpn). PI. elytra ; also 8 elitra. 
[a. Gr. ikvrpoy a sheath.] A sheath or covering. 

1 1. (See quot.) Obs. - •. 

<7X3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. % Elytron . . Hippocrates has 
appropriated the word to signify the membranes, which in- 
volve the spinal marrow, im m Syd. Sec. Lex. 

2. The outer hard wing-case of a coleopterous 
insect, pL elytra. Also Comb., as elytra-like adj. 


«774 Goldsmith Nat. Hist. (186a) II. iv. vi. 548 The 
elytron, or case for the wings [of the beetle). 1777 Henly 
in Phil Trans. LXVII. 123 Elitra of the stag-beetle. 180a 
Bingley A rum. Biog . (1613) III. 151 Hie larvae of the Ear- 
wigs . . have neither wings nor elytra. s8$* Dana Crust, ti . 
127° The two elytra-like prolongations of the shell. 1871 
Darwin Dtsc. Man I. x. 343 The females of some water 
beetles have their elytra deeply grooved. 

3 . * A term applied to tne shield-like plates or 
notopodial appendages on the back of some poly- 
chaetous annelids * Soc. Lex.), 

1811-71 T. R. Jonrs A mim. Kitted, 274 In Aphrodite 
aculeala the tale of the real uses of the elytra or scales is 
plainly told. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenhauer t Comp . A not. 134 
The elytra are special appendages of the parapodia. 

4 . 'A term for the vagina* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence in various surgical terms, as + Xlytro- 

orl#, vaginal hernia. Slytroplasty, the opera- 
tion of closing a vesico-vaginal fistulous opening 
by borrowing a Bap from the labia or nates : 
hence Ely troplaatio a. Elytrorrhaphy, the 
operation of closing the orifice of the vagina by 
suture in order to support the uterus when pro- 
lapsed ; the sutnring of a ruptured vagina. 

187a F. Thomas Dts. Women 195 Elytroplasty i* still em- 
ployed sometimes where great destruction of tUsuc ha* 
token place at the base of the bladder. Ibid. \ 69 The opera- 
tion of elytrorrhaphy. 

Elytron* (e-litra), a. [f. Elytr-on 4- -ous.] 
That resembles or has the nature of elytra. 

1848 Johnston in Proc. Ben v. Nat. Club. II. vi. 303 The 
back . , partially covered with an elytrous . . ovate skin. 

E’lytrum. [mod.L.ad.Gr. fkvrpov. J » Elytron. 
18x8 Kirby ft Sp. Entomol. (1820) II. xxiii. 347 In Blatta 
the left elytrum laps over the right 
Elsovir (e*lz/Yaj). Also 8 el sever, 9 elaivor. 

1 . The name (properly Elzevitr , latinized Else* 
virius) of a family of printers at Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Leyden, and Utrecht (1593-1680), famous 
chiefly for their editions of the classics, many of 
which are still valued by collectors. Used attrib. 
or as adj., e. g. in Elzevir edition , an edition pub- 
lished by one of the Elzeviers ; formerly applied 
also to editions printed in the small neat form 
and with the kind of type adopted by them. Also 
absol. a book printed by one of the Elzeviers. 

17. . Pope Let. Wks. VI. 19, 1 gave ih« boy a small bagg, 
containing three shirts and an elzevir Virgil. 1713 Steele 
Hngltshm. No. 53. 335 The Poem 1 speak of . . is Just now 
published in a little Elzevir Edition. 184s Mrs. Gore 
Fascist. 126 Placing his spectacles in one of his pockets, and 
. . one of his precious Elzevirs in the other. 1880 J. Ken- 
nedy Swallow B. vL 66 Some famous Elzivirs were picked up. 

2 . Elzevir letter, type. a. The style of type 
used by the Elzeviers in their small editions of tne 
classics. 

1710 Lond. Gas. No. 4637/3 A neat Edition on an Elzever 
Letter. 

b. Now used as the name of a special form of 
printing types.— ELZEVIR TYPE. 

ElstViri&n (elz/VI«*ri&n), a. \T. prec. 4* -ian.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Elzeviers ; (of books) 
published by or in the style of the Elzeviers. 

180a Dibdin Introd. Classics it The Elzevirian Press. 

2 . quasi-j^. One who collects or fancies the 
editions of the Elzeviers. 

186a Burton Bk. Hunter 18 He was not a black-letter 
man., or an Klziverian. 

Em (em\ The name of the letter M. In 
Printing , the square, formerly of the type m, used 
in typography as the unit for measuring and esti- 
mating the amount of printed matter in a line, 
page, etc. The em of pica is the standard. 

1864 Daily Tel. 3 Oct. [Tne printers' union] advanced its 
demands from forty-five cents to sixty cents per thousand 
' cms\ 1888 Encycl. Brit. s.v. Typography , The width of 
. .pages. .Lh expressed according to the number of ‘eins*, 
that Is of a pica ‘m ' — the square of the depth of pica. .A 
page of 34 ems wide is equal to one of 4 inches. 

’Em (8m), tron. Originally the unstressed 
form of Hem, oat. and accus. 3rd pers. pi. The 
emphatic form of the pronoun was early super- 
seded by Them, but the unstressed form continued 
to be used, being regarded as an abbreviation of 
them. In literature it is now obs. or arch., but 
is still common in familiar speech. 

In north midland dialects 'em may have arisen from than : 
cf. South Yorkshire 'at for that. In strictly northern dia- 
lects it is never used. 

1380 Sir Peru mb. 309 8 per na ascapedem non. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V \ iv. Hi. 134 These joints.. As I will leave 
’em them. 1879 R. Wild Poet, Licent. 35 Some men 
there be that carry all before ’em. zyo a Eng. Theophrast. 
3 New-cast your poems, purge ’em or their dross. 1790 W. 
Pelham Let. in Lady Chatterton Mem. A dm. Gambler 
(x86i) I. iii. 3 6 You know my thoughts, 1 will trouble you 
therefore no more about ’em. 1839 Tknnyson Death Old 
Year, He gave me a friend, and a true true-love. And the 
New- Year will take ’em away. x868 Furnivall Temp. Pref. 
to Six-Text Cant. Tales 41 note. We can’t blame cm, os 
we all used to do the same. 

Em, obs. form of Ax : see Bx v. 

Em* var. of Emx, Obs., unde. 


Im*, prefix , the form assumed by the prefix 
Em- (q.v.) oe fore A p, and (frequently) m. For 


the reasons stated under Ex-, nearly all the Eng. 
words with this prefix, whether of Romanic or 
Eng- formation, have (or formerly had) alternative 
forms with Im-. In this Dictionary the em- and the 
im - form, except where usage hat introduced a 
distinction of sense between the two, will be 
treated as belonging to one and the same word, 
the article being placed under E or I in accordance 
with the principles explained under En-. 

The various functions of the prefix, and its use 
as an Eng. formative, are explained under En-. 
Of the many compounds formed by prefixing em - 
to English words, those which have any special 
importance or require special remark, are inserted 
in their alphabetical place ; the following are 
examples ot those which are nonce-words or of 
rare occurrence. - 

I. Transitive vbs. (often found only in vbl. sb., 
pa. pple., or ppl. adj.). 

a. f. em- 4* sb., * to put (something) into or upon 
what is denoted by the sb. * ; also 4 to put what is 
denoted by the sb. into * (something). 

Bmbag, to put into a bag ; tembalanoe, to put 
in the balance (with) ; f erobare, to make bare ; 
f embarrel, to pack in barrels ; f erabill, to put 
food into (a bird’s) bill ; embiroh (cf. embark), 
to put on board a birch-bark canoe (in quot. intr 
for refl.) ; + embottle, to put into a bottle ; f em- 
brail, to put (a sail) into a brail, to brail ; t em- 
breeoh, to put (a gun) upon a breech or stock ; 
embronso, to represent in bronze ; t embuak, to 
put on a busk, raise bv means of a busk ; + era- 
buskin, to encase (the leg) in a buskin ; t erapall, 
to cover with a pall or cloak ; empanoply, to array 
in complete armour ; erapaper, to put down on 
paper ; eraparohrasnt, to put or write on parch- 
ment ; + empill [after empoison ], to dose as with 
a pill. 

181a W. Tknnamt Anster P. I, Mad t’ *embag their limb*. 
1843 T. Goodwin Argrav. Sin 4 The least dram of which, 
the whole world # einhal lanced with, would be found too light. 
1615 A. Nice holes Marriage 4 Wiv. vii. in Hart. Misc. 
[1744) II. 15 2 * Em bared Breast*. 1599 Nasmk Lent. Singe 
in Hart. Misc. VL 179 Our "cmbarreld white-herring*., 
lost in long voyage*. 1598 F Lotto, I m bee care, to *«mbill 
or fe«de birds. I m bee cat a. an embilling. a billing or feed- 
ing. x 8841 k>wkl L / 7 VWz Trav. 153 We were ¥ embirch* 
ing. .for our moose-chase, a 1893 Urouhamt Rabelais ui. 
Hi. 422 1 had ’’einbottled them. *708/. Philips Cyder n. 
352 Firmest Fruit, Embottled long, xm Falconer Sh/pwr. 
it. 303 He who strives the tempest to disarm. Will never first 
*embrail the lee yardarm. 1598 Florio, hnbracare, to 'em* 
breech, or put any artillerie vpon a stocke. 1743 Esancis 
Horace's Satires 11. iii. That you . . in the Capitol ‘‘embronz’d 
may stand. 1593 Nv»hk Christ's T. (1613) 143 Their breasts 
they # cmbuske vpon hie. 1396 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake 
(x88z) 36 Statclie shanks "etnbuskind by the Muses. 1999 
Nabiir Lent. Stujge 32 The red herring, ."empal* our sage 
Senatours . . in princely scarlet. 1581 1 . Bell H addon'* 
Anew. Osor. 300 The empalled and Mytred Byshoppe*. 
1784 W. Spknckr in /WM/i(i8u)6o*Empanoply'd in arms. 
1847 Tennyson Trine, v. 473 Empanoplicd and plumed 
We entered in. *88* Readk Cloister f //. III. 233 I will 
# empaper it before your eyes, tftoo Carlyle Heroes (1858) 
284, 1 take your Bull, as an *emparchmentcd Lie, and bum it. 
x6os Sylvester Du Bar/as 428 In the sugar (even/ of 
sacred writ He may * empill us with som banefull bit. 

b. f. em* + »b. or adj., with general *en*c 'to 
bring into a certain condition or state * ; also (cf. 
3) * to fumibh with something *, 

Erabeggar ; + embloody ; + ©mbrawn, to 

make brawny, harden ; + embulk, to make bulky, 
to extend; fembullion (cf. Bullion sb.t) to bc- 
stud ; f empeeviah, to make peevibh ; + empre- 
lat#, to make a prelate of. 

x8o6 Southey in C. Southey Life HI. $4 They have so. . 
vulgarised, impoverished ana "embeggared the language. 
18.. T. Adams Wks. x86t-2 II. 146 Oh the unmatchaole 
cruelty that some men’s religion (if I may so call it) hath 
"embloodicd them to 1 1599 Nabhe Lent. Stuffs 38 It will 
"embrawne and iron crust hie flesh. *775 Harris Philos. 
Arraneem . (1841) *73 note This (that is, the first matter) 
being *embulked with three extensions. 1593 Skelton 
GarJ. Laurel Wks. 487 *Kmbullyoned with sapphires, a 1687 
H. More in Ward Life (1710) 307 Pain . . doth ordinarily 
"empeevish the Spirit of the Afflicted *803 Florio Mon- 
taigns ill. x. (1632) $71 Who *emprelate themselves even to 
the heart and entrailes. 

2 . Verb* f. em- 4- verb, with additional senac of 
in, or simply with more or 1 cm intensive force, 
t Bmbifttf ; + erabribe ; + embruise ; + ©m- 
bubble ; t eropUght ; + empromiae. 

188s Mrs. Bkmm Roundheads n. i, A . . mind *embya**'d 
in affairs of blood. x8xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. 27 
Five thousand Market, with which the yucene Dowager of 
France had (a* he said) # embribcd him. c 1370 Treas. 
A mad is de Gault (Bynneman) 279 My *embrused brc*t. 
165s Bknloweb Theobhila v. xc. Like diamonds thaw’d to 
Air, ’embubble forth in streams, c x86o S. Bampoxd in 
if arland Lane. Lyrics 14 She *emplighteth her vow. c 1340 
U.Pobd. Vergil's Eng. Hist. (Camd.) 1 . J4oThe dowghter 
of Ofla . . was "emprombed him to espouse. 

9 . Participial adj*. f. em* 4* tb. 4 - *ed, with the 
bente * furnished with 9 : 

Embaationed, embaadied, ©mpimpled. 
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1S3* E. Konm OritutalSc. 49 Each tower-*emb«tion'd 
citadel. iIjoSala Tin. rowui CV**(«86i) 194 Oxford Street, 
with it* *embc.adled colonnade. 2839 Blackw. Mag, XLV. 
354 (A toper'*) *emniinpl«id proboscis. 

(For words beginning with em- not found in 
their alphabetical place, or included in this article, 
sec Im .) 

t Em&'Cftrat#, v. Oh. rare. [f. L. emacerdl- 
ppl. stem of hnactrdrc , f. ?° intensive 4 mac er- are 
to make lean.] trans. ** Emaciate. 

1610 (see next). 1676 Bulloka*, E mace rate or Emaciate, 
to make thin, lean, or poor in flesh. 16 69 Load. Gom. No. 
400/4 The Dauphin is weak, and much emacerated by his 
long distemper. 1731-6 Bailey vol. II. 2828 in Todd. 

t Ema cerated, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -m] 
Emaciated ; also transf. of soils, exhausted, im- 
poveriahed. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art ofSurt>ey t. x. 36 All Enumer- 
ated Soyles are much amended with fatte Ashes. 1704 
Colin t . Coy. (Churchill) III. 598/1 The poor emacerated 
Soldiers of the Garison. 

+ Emacorating, ppl. a. Obs. [f. R * prec. + 

-1NO*.] - Emaciating. 

1681 Moores Baffled % After some cmaceratlng disease has 


reduced it. 1709 Brit . Afollo II. Extra 
ccrating Liquors, .will make them leaner. 

t Emacera~tion. Obsr 0 [f. as prec.: see 

-AT10N.1 

a. « Emaciation, b. « Maceration ( of drugs). 

1636 Blount Glossogr., E maceration, a Pulling down or 
making lean. 1676 Phillips, Emaceraiion , a soaking or 
wasting. 1719 in Kersey. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 1818 Todd, 
Emaceratiou . leanness or falling away in flesh. 

t Ema'Oiant, a. Oh. fad. L. emacidnt-em, pr. 
pple. of hnacidre see next.] That emaciates. 

1691 tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death 64 Diet Emaciant, and Re- 
newing. 

Emaciate (JWt-Ji 1 ) ,ppl. a. [ad . L. cmacidtus, 
pa. pple. of hnacidre to Emaciate.] = Emaciated. 

*675 Evelyn Terra (1739) 33 Some arc so emaciate and 
lean. *774 T. Warton Oxford Ale 9* Emaciate steeds. 
1795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc 11. 313 Pale, hollow-eyed, ema- 
nate, sleepless wretch. 1818 M 1 1 m a n Samor 1 4 Ah generous 
King ! T hat sets the emaciate wolf to dog the flock. 1818 
Toon, Emaciate, sunk ; wasted ; deprived of flesh. 

Emaciate (/hi^ ji^t), v. rf. L. hnacidt * ppl. 
stem of hnacidre + e out + mact-es leanness.] 

1. trans. a. To make lean, waste, deprive of 
flesh, b. transf. To impoverish (soil). 

1650 H. Brooke Concert >. Health 177 Dries and emaciates 
the Body. 1746 Hkrvry Medit . (1818) 159 Consumption 
may emaciate the dimpled cheeks. 1818 Mrs. Shelley 


tlo II. Extra No. 6. 3/1 Etna- 


the Body. 1746 Hkrvry Medit. (18x8) 159 Consumption 
may emaciate the dimpled cheeks. 1818 Mrs. Shelley 
Irankenst. tv. (1865) 33 HU body was dreadfully emaciated 
by fatigue and suffering. 186a Frasers Mag. Nov. 575, 
1 was so emaciated by illness. 

1 2. intr. To become lean, dwindle. Oh. rare . 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xiii 366 That he ema- 
ciated and nined away. 

Ema’Ol&ted, ppl a. [f. prec. t -kd 1 .] Made 
lean, atrophied. Also Jig. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 87 The whole Body was bloudiess, 
thin and emaciated. *713 Cheselukn Anal. 1. i. (1736) 6 
The emaciated bone weighed thirty grains less than half the 
weight of the other, sm Howard Prisons Eng. (1780) 3 
Many who went in healthy, are in a few months changed to 
emaciated dejected objects. >855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II 1 . 403 The emaciated corpse was laid, .next to the corpse 
of Monmouth. 1880 Max MOller Ess. I. 363 The prose of 
our traditional and emaciated speech. 

Emaciating, vbl, sb. [if. Emaoi ate v . + -ino L] 
Making lean ; fig. enfeebling. 

17*7 L. Howkl Desiderius (ed. 3) 135 Without these all 
other Food tends to the emaciating and imparing our 
spiritual Strength. 

Ema ciating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing *.] 
That emaciates. 

a t6a6 Bacon (J.) Men, after long emaciating diets, wax 
plump, fat, and almost new. 1656 dlount Glossogr., Ema> 
tinting diseases, Consumptions or such like. 2794 S. 
Williams Vermont 331 Emaciating pains and maladies. 

Emaciation ^m/iJi K 7 ‘Jon). [ad. L. emacid- 
tidn-cm, f. emaciare to Emaciate.] The action 
of emaciating ; the process or state of being 
emaciated; abnormal leanness. Also fig. 

166* Or aunt Obun>. Bills Mortality 94 Searchers . .cannot 
tell whether this emaciation or leanness were from a Phthisis 
or from an Hectick Fever. 1793 T. Beddoks Calcnl. Cont. 
13 Acids produce emaciation. 18x4 J. Forbes Laennec's 
Pis. Chest (cd. 4) 339 A girl . . died . . without any ema- 
ciation. a «» 7 * Spurgeon Treat, Dav. Ps, Ixix. io The 
emaciation which these exercises wrought. 

Emaoity (Antes! ti). rare . [f. L. emacitas , f. 
emdt-em fond of buying, f. emfre to buy.] Fond- 
ness for buying. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. * 69 * In Coles. 1806 Blacdon 
Sc Prevost Flamers qf Lit. 347 The disease of cmacity, or 
itch for buying bargains. 

t Emacul&te, v. Oh. [f. L. hnaculdt - ppl. 
stem of emaculdre to clear from blots, f. macula 
spot, blot] 

1. trans. To free from spots or blemishes, emend. 
1613 Coe kk ram, Emaculate, to make cleans, to take out 
spots 41696 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 348 Lipsius . . and 
others have taken great pains with him in maculating the 
in Bailey : and in mod. Diets. 
d. io efface (a spot), fig. 

1649 Ld. Herbert A utohiog (1886) 60 By a serious re- 
pentance, to expiate and emaculate those fault*, 


Emagery, obs. var. Imagery. 
t Emailed, ppl a. Obs. In 5 emaylled. 
[?f. F. imailU enamelled, embossed ; but cf. OF. 
emmailleiire network.] ? Embossed (with a raised 
pattern) ; or perh. arranged in net or open work. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw . IV , (1830) 246 A longe gowne 
made of blue clothe of gold upon satyn grounde emaylled. 

Emanant (e*mSnknt), ppl. a. arch. [ad. L. 
emdndnt-em, pr. pple. of hndndre : see next.] 
That emanates or issues from a source. 

1614 T. Adams Devil' s Bang. 4 Filling eminent places, 
with emanant poisons. 1676 Hale Contempt, t. 35 The 
Emanant and Communicative Goodness of God. 1833 
Eraser's Mag VIII. 573 A brighter dawning emanant over 
the horizon. >«» Bailey Festus (1848)30/1 Like emanant 
dew on earth. 

Emanate (e'mandt), v. [f. L. emdndt - ppl. 
stem of emdndre f. h out 4 man a re to flow.] 

1. intr. Of immaterial things, qualities, laws, 
principles, courses of action : To flow forth, issue, 
originate from a person or thing as a source. 

1768 Burke Sp. IV. Hastings Wks. XIII. 50 A new do- 
minion, emanated from a learned and enlightened part of 
the world. 1813 Lamb Elia Ser. it. xxiil. (1865) 396 His 
destruction, .emanating from himself. 1868 Mill England 
4 /ret., The feudal idea, which views all rights as emanating 
from a head landlord. 

2. In physical sense : To flow forth, issue, pro- 
ceed, from a material source ; chiefly of intangible 
things, ns light, gases, effluvia, etc. Also, to 
issue, originate, as a branch from the stem. 

18x8 Byron Ch. Harold iv. xxxviii, A glory round his 
furrow'd brow, Which emanated then. 1830 Lyell Print . 
Geol. (1875) II. 11. xxx. 146 Fissures . . from which mephitic 
vapours emanated, 1854 J- Hogg Mkrosc. 11. i. (1867) 370 
These organs . . emanate . . from a reddish coloured point. 
*659 W. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 61 This vast vegetable 
curiosity all emanating from a single stein. < 1869 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. ix. 339 The sparks emanating from the 
flint and steel. 

U 3. Of persons: To issue, proceed from a place, 
an educational institution, etc. rare. 

X867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xiii. (1880) 330 A centre of 
polite learning, from which emanated some of the most 
distinguished men in Ireland. 

4. trans. To emit, send out. lit. and fig. rare. 

1797 Monthly Rev. XXIII. 584 A magnetism which a 
more sublime genius is often unable to emanate. 1833 
Chalmers Serm. I. 195 He did not emanate the gift. 183a 
— Pol . F.con. ii. 49 They emanate nothing but their own 
peculiar articles. 

Emanated (e'man*ited),///.a. [f.prec. + -KL>1.] 
Produced by emanation. 

1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 3 The essential unity of our 
divinely emanated human souls. 

Emanation (eman^Bjdn). [ad. L. emanation - 
em, f. emdndre : see Emanate v.] 

I. 1. The process of flowing forth, issuing, or 
proceeding from anything as a source, lit. ana fig. 
Often applied to the origination of created beings 
from God ; chiefly with reference to the theories 
that regard either the universe as a whole, or the 
spiritual part of it, as deriving its existence from 
the essence of God, and not from an act of creation 
out of nothing. Also, in Theology, used to denote 
the 4 generation * of the Son, and the ‘procession 9 
of the Holy Ghost, as distinguished from the 
origination of merely created beings. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 19 It concemcth all Creatures, .by 


1570 Dee Math. Ere/. 10 It concemcth all Creatures, .by 
Emanation of beames perfourmed. 1647 H. More Poems 
379 Man's soul ’s not by Creation. .Wherefore let 't be by 
emanation. . J- S mith Set. Disc. iv. 93 Those elicit 

motion*.. which, .have their first emanation from nothing 
else but the soul itself. 1699 Pearbon Creed (1839) 33 3 
lesus Christ, .by the right of emanation of all things from 
him.. hath an absolute. .dominion over all things as God. 
1699 Burnet 39 Art. ii. (1700) 43 Why the Emanation of 
the Son, and not that of tne Holy Ghost likewise is called 
begetting. 1711-1800 Bailey, Emanation (with Divines) is 
used to express the Proceeding of the Holy Ghost from the 
Fatherland the Son. 1880 Macm. Mag. No. 346, 497 Its 
pantheistic doctrine of emanation. 

b. The action of emitting, evolving, producing. 
Cf. Emanate v. 4. 

174a Young Nt. Th. 11. 303 The Dread Sire, on emanation 
bent. .Call'd forth creation. x8as Imison Sc. 4 Art I. 431 
The sun was long considered, from its constant emanation 
of heat . . [a] globe of fire. 

to. Logical development from premises; in- 
ference. Cf. 3 b. Obs. 

*6* T. Seencer Logich 199 This truth is necessary by 
emanation, and consecution. 

H. concr. That which emanates ; an efflux. 
2. Something emitted or radiated by a material 


Aporirhoias, or emanations from their bodies. s6oa Norris 
94 Corporeal Emanations from sensible Objects. 
1763 Aw, Hist, in Ann. Reg. 70/1 Emanations of Vesuvius, 
especially the Lava. *774 Goldsm. Hoi. Hist. 1 . i 9 x The 
powerful emanation* of the loadstone. 1898 Macoiluvray 
tr. H nmholdt s Treeo. v. 74 Gaseous emanations occaoion- 
ally escape in places considerably remote from* unextin- 
guished volcanoes. (871 B. Stewart Heat f 174 This heating 
emanation . . we term radiant heat. 

b. spec. A beam, flash, ray of light. 


11. ii. f ix (1864) 345 White emanations occurring on the 
retina together. 

3. transf. and fig. Applied to immaterial things, 
moral and spiritual powers, virtues, qualities, 
emanating from or emitted by a soutce. 


own Mind, a 1698 Temple Ess. Poetry Wks. 1731 1. 334 
$0 is Prophecy the greatest Emanation of Divine Spirit in 
the World. 1779 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 35 From this all 
legal rights are emanations. 18*9 I. Taylor Enthus. Hi. 
(1867) 56 Virtue an d happiness are emanations of the divine 
blessedness and purity. 

b. A necessary consequence or result. 

17x0 Steele Tatter No. 74 F 11 The Emanation or Con* 

n ience of good and evil Actions. 1861 Mill Utilit. v. 93 
irect emanation from the first principle of morals. 

4. A person or thing produced by emanation 
from the Divine Essence. 

x6*0 R. Gell Serm. 13 She is the emanation of the power 
of God. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 196 The whole 
Sephiroth, or divine emanation*. 1777 Priestley Matt. 
4 Spir. (178a) I. vi. 71 Christ was. .considered. . a peculiar 
emanation of the aivine essence. x8a6 Good ok. Nat. 
(1834) I. 11 According to this hypothesis, the universe is an 
emanation . . of the essence of the Creator. 1875 Maine 
Hist. Inst. ii. 51 The first teacher, .was a direct emanation 
from God. 

Emanation&l (eman* ••/anil), a. [f. prec. + 
-al.] Pertaining to the theory of the origin of exist- 
ence by emanation as distinguished from creation. 
For. 4 (J. Col. Rev. II. ju6 Kmanational ideas. 
EmftUatlim (e-m&natlz’m). [f. L. hndndt - 
(see Emanate v .) + -ibm ; cf. conservatism .] The 
philosophical doctrine of emanation. 

1864 Cokkran tr. Prtssense's Reply Renan 31 Nor does 
he tell us that his idea of the Word l*ore the impress of 
Emanatism. 

E*manatist. rare. [f. as prcc. 4 -ibt] A be- 
liever in Emanation ; Theol. (see quot.) 

1838 J. H. Nkwman Arians i. § 5 The Emanatist, if he 
may so be called, denied that He [Christ] was a Person , or 
more than an extraordinary manifestation of Divine Power. 

Eman&tistio (e:m&n£ti*stik), a. [f.prec. 4 -ic.] 
Relating or pertaining to Emanatism. 

. 1 ®3 * Bp. Forbes Nicene Cr. 46 Or, by another division, 
into emanatistic, idealistic, and realistic (Pantheism). 

Em&n&tive (e m&nitiv), a. [as if ad. L. *hnd- 
nativtts : see Emanate and -ive.] 

1. Tending to issue forth ; of the nature of an 
emanation ; due to emanation. 

i66x tr. Origen's Opin. in Fhotttix (1731) I. 13 All Effects 
and Productions whatever, whether voluntary or emanativc. 
1685 H. More Para. Proph. 471 The Holy Ghost proceed- 
eth . . by an Emanative procession. 184a G. S. Faber Prov. 
Lett. (*844) II. 313 The Father, .is superior to the emanative 
or derivative Persons of the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

2. With transitive force : Tending to produce, 
emit, bring forth. 

*65* Biggs New Disp . 220 Emit their vertues by an 
emanative and influential manner. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. 739 No Imperfect Being, .hath a sufficient Emanative 
Power to Create any other Substance. 2809 I. Taylor 
Enthus. ix. 223 True wisdom is an emanative principle. 
x8«9 Milman Lot. Chr,{ 1864) IX. xiv. ii. 55 A concentered 
ana emanative power of imparting, .spiritual influences. 

8. Relating to or connected with the philo- 
sophical or the theological theory of emanation. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. 1. vil f 21. 309 That funda- 
mental theorem of the emanative philosophy. 1838 J. H. 
Newman Arians i, § 5 They advocated the Emanative, as 
it may be called, or in-dwelling theory. 

Enuutatively (e'miiwtivli), adv. [f. prec .+ 
•i.Y 2 ,] In an emanative manner, by process of 
emanation. 

2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 745 No. .Created Being, can 
Create, or Emanatively Produce, a New Substance. 
Emanatory (e’mankt^ri),**. [as if ad. L. *emd- 
ndtorius , f. emdndre to Emanate.] a. Of the 
nature of an emanation, derivative, b. Pertain- 
ing or referable to the philosophical theory of 
emanation. 

1699 H. More Immort. of Soul{ 1662) »8 Something which 
we may in some sense call Substance, though but Secondary 
or Emanatory. i88e-3 Schaff Re tig. Encycl. I. x6a/x The 
old emanatory views of God. 

Emanoipate (fmsemipA),///. a. Now chiefly 
poet. [ad. L Imancipdl-us, pa. pple, of bnattci- 
pdre : see next.] ~ Emancipated. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 36, I doe take the Considera- 
tion.. of Humane Nature to be fit to be emancipate, & 
made a knowledge by it self. >769 Cowraa Task 11. 30 
Slaves, .themselves once ferried o’er the ware, .are emanci- 
pate and loos’d, c 1800 CoLsaiDoa Picture t to Emancipate 
From passion's dreams. 2880 Daih Tel. 29 Feb., Hals*, 
conspicuously emancipate from musical prejudices. 

Emancipate (fmarnsiptit), V. [f. L. emanci- 
pate ppl. stem of emancipate of same meaning. 

1. trans. In Roman Law : To release or set free 
(a child or wife) from the patria potest as, the 
power of the pater families, thus making the 
person so set free mi juris* 

1691 Horns Leviath. u. xxtv. 191. Requires no more of 
them, then Fathers require of the Chudrtn, whom they 
emancipate. 174s T. Robinson Gavelkind U. ix In case a 
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Sod w as dead or emancipated. 875 Maine Hist . /**/. vii 
a 17 Th« Son discharged from Paternal Power is emancipated. 

2 . jvm. a. To set free from control ; to release 
from legal, social, or political restraint. 

In mod. lang. the word suggests primarily the liberation of 
slaves, the other uses being often felt as tranff. from this. 

tffig Donne Serm . ay To emancipate them from the Ty- 
rant. 1788-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (185a) II. iaj As an appren- 
tice is emancipated by running away, a tfp Bkntham Whs, 
1843 II. 50a Individuals who have been emancipated, or 
have emancipated themselves from government*. 183s Hr. 
Martin eau Irtl. 117 The law has .. emancipated us from 
our civil disabilities. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 65s That 
the convict* should be carried beyond sea as slaves, that 
they should not be emancipated for ten years. 1851 Glad- 
stone Glean. VI. Ixviii. 44 Suppose the Colonial Churches 
emancipated, a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist . Sk. 1 . 1. ii. 84 
Workmen emancipating themselves from their employer. 

b. absol. 

1775 Dk. Richmond Let. in Burke's Carr. (1844) II- 29 
If our [colonies] emancipate, it will . . be some good to 
humanity. 

c. transf. and Jig. To set free from intellectual 
or moral restraint. Also rejl. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 2 5 We become emancipated 
from testimonial! engagements. 1690 Evelyn Ace tarui 15a 
From many troublesome and slavishlmpertinencies . . he had 
E mancipated and freed himself. 1710 B erkelky Princ. Hum . 
Knotvl j} 14 To emancipate our thoughts from particular 
objects. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. <58 Tho*e evil 
passions . . were on a sudden emancipated from control. 
1850 Kingsley Alt. Lack e iii. (1876) 41, 1 was emancipated 
from modern Puritanism. 187s Jowett Plata (ed. a) V. ia6 
Plato has not emancipated himself from the limitations of 
ancient politics. 

1 3. To deliver into servitude or subjection ; to 
enslave; (because emancipation in Homan Law was 
effected by fictitious sale). Obs. 

1 6*9 H. Burton Babel no Beth. 71 Emancipate . . U, to 
captiuate ones selfe to another, as well as to free. 16*9 
Cholmlky ibid. 70 A wiues Emancipating herselfe to an- 
other husband. 175* Smart Hop Garden 1. >95 To dalliance 
vile and sloth Emancipated. 

Emancipated, ppl. a. [f. prcc. + -ed.] 

1 . Set free, released : 

a. from the batria poles las. (Roman Law.) 

17*6 Ayliffb Parerg. 33 Emancipated children. 1870 

Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. iv. (1875) 15a An emancipated son 
ceased to be one of the family. 

b. from a state of slavery or imprisonment. 

1776 Adam Smith IV. N. I. m. iii. 40a A parcel of eman- 
cipated slaves. 1837 J. Lang New S. Wales II. 38 The 
writer was on emancipated convict. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic xli. Erect, Triumphant, an emancipated slave. 

2 . Jig. Freed from prejudices, moral or customary 
restraints, conventional rules, etc. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 35 Oct. 4/a These emancipated compo- 
sitions. .fail to sound as they did beneath Liszt's own magic 
touch. 

Em&*ncip&tixxg (ftnrensipritiij), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ing *.1 Setting free, liberating. Jig. 

1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 8 Strong in their hold of 
great emancipating principles. 

Emancipation (fmaensip^Jan), [a. F. 

Emancipation, f. L. emancipdtidn-em , n. ol action 
f. emancipdre to Emancipate.] 

1 . Roman Law. The action or process of setting 
children free from the batria botestas. 

i6$x W. G. tr. Carve ts Inst. 39 Paternall Jurisdiction is 
dissolved also by Emancipation. 1606 Phillips, Emanci- 
pation hath the same reference to Children, as manumission 
to Servants. x88o Muirhbad Gains Dig. 486. 

2 . a. The action or process of setting free or 
delivering from slavery; and hence, generally, 
from restraints imposed by superior physical force 
or legal obligation ; liberation. Often used with 
reference to the freeing of Roman Catholics from 
the civil disabilities imposed on them by English 
law. Catholic Emancipation Act : the popular 
designation of the Act 10 Geo. IV. c. 7 (1839), by 
which those disabilities were removed. 

1797 Burke Affairs Irel. Wks. (x8ia) IX. 454 The Opposi- 
tion . . connects the emancipation of the Catholicks with 
these schemes of reformation. 1835 Thirlwall Greece !. 
viii. 3x9 Emancipation of Helots was not unfrequent i860 
Motley Netherl. (1868) I. i. 6 A harvest of civil and religious 
emancipation. 187a Yeats Growth Comm . 954 The royal 
monopoly . . was for the age an emancipation rather than 
a restriction of labour. 

b. transf. and Jig. Setting free, delivering from 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual fetters. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. aj Redeeming Emancipation, a de- 
livering from the chaines of Satan. a 1774 T. Wanton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry (1840) III. 403 A certain freedom and activity 
of mind . . followed the national emancipation from super- 
stition* 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. x66 The 
use of symbols has a certain power of emancipation and ex- 
hilaration for all men. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng ; IV. 607 
The day on which the emancipation of our literature was 
accomplished. 1874 Mobley Compromise (x886) 103 The 
.great spiritual emancipation of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Bmiuieipfttionist (AneeuripW'/anist). [f. 
prec. + -1 st J An advocate for the aetting free of 
ilam, ana the abolition of riavery. AUo, an 
advocate of the emancipation of any dan from 
legal disabilities or the like. (Pint applied to the 
advocate* of ‘Catholic Emancipation f : see Emah- 
cmn6* a a.) 


s8aa Southey in L{/e( 1850) V. tta The Emancipationist * 
and the Dissenters will not be pleased. i8a8 C. Rn>. 
XXXVIII. 557 To this point the emancipationists nave . . 
brought their vessel. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. 
xcviii. 87 Now U the time for the Emancipationists . . to be 
up and doing. x88s T. Moxlky Remits. I. iv, The. ..son of 
the great emancipationist [WilberforceJ. 

Enuuieipatiftt (Anxnsipr«tist). [f. Emanci- 
pate 4 * -I8T.J -l Emancipist. 

x8$s Frasers Mag. X LV I. 135 The convict obtained HU 
ticket of leave, .became an cmanapatist . .and found trans- 
portation no punishmenL 

Emancipative l/ram nsip/tivV a. [f. L. eman- 
cipate (see Emancipate v.) + -ive.j That has the 
property of emancipating. 

186s F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syit. 195 In order to saining 
emancipative knowledge, the practice of devotion likewise 
is prescribed. 

Emancipator (fmwnsipritej), Also 8 eman- 
cipator. [a. L. emancipator , f. emancipa te to 
Emancipate.] One who emancipates, lit. and /fa. 

178a Sir W. toNKg tr. Mahomedan Law Success. wks. 

1799 III. 49a Those who inherit among males arc ..The 
son, and the son’s son . . and the husbana, and the emanci- 
pator nearly connected. x8a8 Blacknv. Mag. XXIV. 5 Such 
is our classification . . of the heads of the Catholic Emanci* 
patorx. 1830 Mackintosh Ethical Philos. Wks. 1846 1 . -)8 
The emancipators of Reason. 1878 Stanford Symb. Christ 
ii. 45 They waited for Him as their Emancipator from the 
Roman yoke. 

Emancipatory (fimmsipaUri), a. Also 7 
-orie. [f. Emancipate v. + -ory.] That has the 
function or the effect of emancipating. 

165a Urquhart TVwWWks. (1834)333 He ICrichtoun] did 
. . undergo that emancipatorie task . . to give a demonstration. 
1836 Eraser's Mag. XIII. 183 The emancipatory bill of 
twenty-nine. 1887 Pall Mall G. 30 June 4/3 Describing 
the Crimes Bill as an emancipatory measure. 

EmanoipatrdM (fmaemsipritrvs). nottce-wd. 
[f. Emancipator + -kss.] A female emancipator ; 
one who advocates the * emancipation * of her sex, 

1 88s Standard a6 Dec. 3/1 The masculine . . coiffure . . of 
a London emancipatress. 

Emanoipist (fmae-nsipist). Australian, [f. 
Emancipate + -ist.] An ex-convict, who has 
served his term of punishment. Also attrib . 

1834 Taits Mag. I. 405 Emancipists, as the felons who have 
suffered out their term* of imprisonment are named. 1837 
J. Lang New S. Wales I. 141 Crosley, the emancipist 
attorney. x868 Dilke Greater Brit. II. in. xiii. 139 Ticxct- 
of-leave men and * emancipists 

Emandibulatc (rm&ndibi/flrt), ppl. a. 
Entom. [f. E- prejc* + L. mandibul-um + -ate* : 
cf. Maniubulatk.] Destitute of mandibles. 
x8a6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xlvii, Mouth emandibulate. 

+ Em a T 16 , v. Obs. [ad, F. Imarte-r , (or) ad. L. 
emdndre to flow out ; see Emanate v.] Emanate 
in its various senses. 

1 . intr. To flow out, issue from a source or 
fountain head ; lit. and Jig . ; esp. of the Second 
Person of the Trinity. 

x6$6 tr. White’s Peripatetic all Institutions 396 Nature 
actually emanea and flows out from Him. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renan's Disp. 383 Out of which scarification emancs a crash 
juice, xvao Watrrland Eight Serm. Prcf. ao Wherein the 
Son is affirmed to have emaned, or been emitted by Neces- 
sity of Nature. 1795-8 T. Maurice Hindostan (1830) I. 1. 
i. 50 The Deity . caused to emane from himself 4 an im- 
measurable torrent of water*. 1817 Brntham Ch.-Engl. 
(1818) X39 The several authorities from which . . acts . . are 
spoken of as having emaned. 

2 . trans. To give forth as an emanation, rare . 
1708 Mottkux Rabelais v. xx, Pythagoras, from whom 

the venerable Antiquity of my Progenitors . . was cman’d. 

1800 Mooke Ode A neu reon xvii, Her eyes. . Emaning fire . . 
e’en in anger sweet 1 

Hence Bm& a ning, ppl. a. 

1658 J. Robinson Calm Vent 1. xi8 All mens Souls are 
al waies alike ; though their emaning beams be either brighter 
or duller. 

£mang(e, obs. variant of Among, Emono. 
25 manue*nsis, erron. form of Amanuensis. 

169a Coles, Emanuensis (for Ama), one that writes for 
another, a secretary. 1709 Kbnnett tr. Eratm. Moris 
Enc. (ed. 8) 129 (D.) Clerics, emanuenses, notaries. 1736 
in Bailey. 

Emarcid (ftnS'isid), a. [as if ad. L. *emar» 
cidus , f. e- intensive + tnarciaus withered.] 

+ L Drooping, limp. Obs. rare - *. 
x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. 4* Min. In trod., The eare*..in 
horses . . shew their spirits, being emarcid in those that are 
weary. 

2 . Dot. Withered, flaccid, wilted. 

In mod. Diets. 

Emarginate (foaidsm/*), a. [ad. L. emargin- 
at us, pa. pple. of emargindrt ; see next.] 

L Notched at the margin : said of portions of 
animal or vegetable organisms. In Dot. chiefly 
of leaves or petals: Having a notch at the 
apex. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bat. v. 5 1 The end . . is emar- 

f inate or slightly notched. 1839 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 58 
tigma emarginate. 1835 Kirby Hob. 4 Inst. Anim.i 
viiC 344 The valves of the shells . • are emarginate. t88e 
Vines Sachs' Bat. 5x0 The leaves are flat and broader . . with 
a deeply emarginate apex. 

2 . Crystallography . Having the edges of the 
primitive form cut off. 


Emarginate (An 4 **id$inrit), v. [1. 1 .. emargtn- 
dt - ppl. stem of Emargind-rt to remove the 
edgy.] 

tl. trans. To remove the moitrid matter from 
the edges of wounds, etc. Obs 
t 4 f 8 Blount G laser gr. , Emarginate , to take away the 
scurf about the brims of wounds or soars. 

2 . Crystallography. (Seequot. 1817 under Emak 
ginatkd.) 

3 . Optics. Of the effects of unequal refraction ; 
To emphasize or double the contour lines of (an 
object embedded, t.g., in a jelly). 

1881 Lankkbtre in yrnt. Mictvsc. Si. Ian. 137 The*e 
groups, .axe strongly emarginated by the difference of refrac* 
live index between their substance and that of the material 
in which they are deposited, 

Emarginated ///. a. [f. 

prcc. + -kd.] «* Em A nr. in at K a. 

tni Bailky. Emarginated (with Botanists), cut in and 
indented. 1770 Km.ii in Phil Trans. LX. *99 Anther* . 
oblong, and emarginated. 18x7 R. Jameson Char. Mm. 
iu8 A crystal is named emarginated, when every edge of 
the primitive form is intercepted by a plane. 1870 Roi.i.kh- 
ton Anim. I. i/e 19 The neural arches, .are. emarginated. 

EmarginiuOU (/ta&jdgitvi'Jdn). [as if ad. 
L. *?margindlidn-tm , n. of action f. emargindrt 
to Emarginate.] 

1 . The process of cleansing wounds or sores by 
removing the morbid matter on the edges. 

1878 n Bullokak. 1878-98 in Phillips. 1711 in Bailey. 
x88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . Notching or indentation of the margin. 

. «»34 M*Murtrif- Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 951 They all 
have a widely opened . . shell, with neither operculum, etnar- 
gination, nor syphon. 1870 Rot lkston Anim. Li/e 21 The 
sternum has a wide lateral emargination. 

Emasculate (ftnac-skifllrt), a. [ad. L. etnas 
culdt-us , pa. pple. of emasculdrt : sec next.] 
■■ Emasculated, a. Castrated, deprived of virility. 
In lit. sense chiefly quasi-zA 
1886 Homitet. Rev. Nov. 403 The kadtshim or emascu- 
lates. 

b. fig. Unmanly, deprived of vigour ; weak, 
effeminate. 

t6u H. Sydknham Serm. Sol. Occ. (i6jj) 339 Of Spirit* 
emasculate and wick. 1751 Smart Hop Garden With love 
Emasculate, and wine. 1849 Roukrtbon Serm. Ser 1. vi, 
90 Too emasculate to trudge through cold and rain. *887 
Con temp. Rev. VI. >69 German architecture iw at once 
eclectic, scholarly, and emasculate. 

Emasculate (fmarskullrit), v. [f. L. emascu- 
late ppl. stem of emasculd-re to castrate, f. e out 
+ mascul-us , dim. of mas male.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of virility, to castrate (a male 
person or animal). 

z8*3 Cockkram, Emasculate , to geld. i68b Orauni 
Observ. Bills Mortality 48 If you emasculate fewer (lambs). 
1744 J. Bryant Mythol II. 104 Another invention . . was 
that of emasculating men. 1840 I. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agrii . II. 39i Young cocks should be emasculated at three 
months old. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To deprive of strength and 
vigour; to weaken, make effeminate and cowardly ; 
to enfeeble, impoverish (language). 

1607 Topskli. Serpents 79 Drone*. . tacking their sting, and 
hy that defect being as it were emasculated. 185s Bp. 
Patrk k Serm. in J. Smith's Set. Disc. 35s Do not . . enervate 
your souls, .do not emasculate them. 1875 Evelyn Terra 
(1739) 36 Tis the want of Salt, which emasculates the 
Virtue of Seeds. 1775 T. Sheridan Art Reading 88 The 
French have emasculated their tongue. 1848 De Quincky 
Protestantism Wks. VIII. 135 Ia the Hghtnina dimmed or 
emasculated? 1878 M. Davies Unorth . Lond. 996 A reli- 
gion without thought is emasculated. 

b. esp. To take the force out of (literary com- 
positions) by removing what is supposed to be 
indecorous or offensive. 

1758-8* J. Warton Ess. Pope I. v. 374 Piece* that are not 
emasculated with this epidemical effeminacy. 1815 Southey 
Lett. (1856) II. 395 How Gifford mutilates and emasculates 
my reviews. 185© Kingsley Alt. Locks xviii. (1879) aoo, I 
. . consented to emasculate my poems. 

1 3 . intr. (Seequot.) Obs. ran f -1 . 

1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xvii. 147 Mutation of 
sexes . . [is] observable in man . . though very few . . have 
emasculated or turned women. 

Enuroeolatsd,///- <*. [f- prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Deprived of vinfity ; castrated. 

<*37 M. Donovan Dorn. Earn. II. 309 "t he flesh of the 
emasculated animal is univcrwally preferred. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man II. xviii. 389 The emasculated bull reverts to 
the colour of the female. 

2 . Jig. Unmanly, effeminate. 

170* Collier M. Anton. (1736) 07 The Legions. .Vectilia- 
nus found perfectly emasculated. 1850 Maurice Mar. 4 
Met. Philos, (ed. a) a 15 The impression of a wretched 
emasculated age. *877 Morley O/V. Mise. Ser. n. 19 That 
emasculated caste, who shewed their quality . .by flying. 

Enut'aoulating, ppl * a. [f. as prec. 4 -ING I.] 
fig. That deprive* of vigour or manliness ; weaken- 
ing, enfeebling. 

174s Betterton in Oldys Eng. Stage tl a8 Opera ..with 
its emasculating sounds. 1803 Wo r D aw. Sonn. Lib., Eng • 
land J the time is come , Wean Thy heart from its emascu- 
lating food. t86o Smiles Self Help, xl a8s The habit of in- 
tellectual dissipation, .cannot fail, .to produce a thoroughly 
emasculating effect. 

EmMOUlfttioa (fauriki«Ui-/»n). If td. 
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L. imasculdtion-em, noun of action f. lmasculd-re 

to Emasculate.] 

1. The action or process of depriving of virility ; 
the state of impotence. 

s6«3 Cot klram ii, A Gelding of u man, emasculation. 
1711-1800 Uailky, EmascHlatwn % a Gelding, Unmatmiaa, 
or making Effeminate. 1(49 Gmote Greece V. if. lxu. 
367 l ying down the patient while the process of ema*cula- 
lion was being consummated. 

2. fig The depriving of force, vigour, or man- 
liness ; making weak or effeminate; prudish ex- 
purgation of a literarv work. 

i6$4 Gayton Fest. Notts 22 The emasculations were 
some Scotch mans. 1815 Southey Lett. (x 836) II. 393 
Ah for his emasculations, they must be submitted to. s 80 S 
Pali Mall G. 12 Oct. 1 Centuries of emasculation and 
oppression under foreign and domestic tyranny. 1886 J. 
Kh-swokth in Rocb Ball. (1886) VI. 108 This emascu- 
lation looks like the notorious Lady Waralaw’s handiwork. 

Emasculative (Anarski/TlAiv), a. [f. Emas- 
culate v. 4 -ivk.] That tend* to emasculate. 

1876 IVortd No. 11 a. 12 The emasculative tendency of the 
Papacy. 

Emaseulfttor [a. L. etnas- 

culdtor , agent-n. f. Umasculdre to Emasculate.] 
lie who or that which emasculate*. 

1 n mod. Diets. 

Emasoulatory (/taueskifflat^ri), a. [f. prec. ; 
see -ohy.] That tends to or has the effect of 
emasculating. 

1885 E* P. Goodwin Serm . in Pulpit Trtas . Dec. 469 
Teachings emasculatory of the Gospel, 
f Em&atyce, Oh. rare- \ [? corruption of 

Hematite, bloodstone.] Some precious stone. 

I 14 . . Tund ale's Vis. 2109 Emastyce and charbokull. 

Emathites, ematite : obs. if. Hematite. 
Bmatte, obs. form of Emmet. 

II Eman‘noh6, a. Obs. ran- 1 . Her. [a. Fr 
emmanchJ,] Of a shield : Divided into portions, 
having the form of a long narrow triangle. 

*S«« Fkrne Bias. Gentrie 199 He bcartth Emaunche, of 
arc. and Gcwles. 

ISmaung, obs. form of Among. 

Emayle, var. of Ehmayle Obs., enamel. 

+ Em babul -nized, ppl. a. nonce -uni. [f. F. 
embabouiner 4 -izk 4 -ed l.J Infatuated (with). 

1603 F lorio Montaigne 1. xxxix. (i6r^) 126 Doting youth, 
embabuinized [Fr. embabouinl) with inis farie. 

Embaoe, Ing, var. ff. Em bah e, -ino. Obs. 
t Embado metry. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. f/1- 
$at>6v by land 4 -perpia: see -mktby. Cf. Gr, 
Ifi&atontTfHKdt.] Land-measurement. 

1370 Das Math. Prtf. 16 To be certified of the content 
of any plaine Superficies . . which measuring, is named 
Embadometrie. 

f Embai‘1, v. Obs. [f. En- 4 Bail sb.~ (V or 
j^.3).] Hans. To enclose in a ring. Hence Em- 
bai ling vbl. sb . 

1393 Nashk Christ's T. 276 A blaekc iuckic hood embay- 
ing he 


ling her [the MooncsJ bright head. 1599 — Lent, Stupe 
(1871) a 2 The procerous stature of it, .so emballing and gird- 
ling in this mount. 16*3 Cockkkam Eng. Diet. 11, A Com- 


passing aboutj circuit ion . . Embay ling. 
t Embai*n f v. Obs . [aa. Fr. etn/nzign-cr 
(Godef.), f. en - in 4 baigner to bathe. (Sec Bain v.)] 
trans. To bathe, steep. 

*593 Nasmk Christ's r. 13 b, I washed and embained thy 
filth. 16*3 CocKtKAM, Enwayncd. soaked. 

t Embait, v. Obs. [f. En- 4 Bait vX\ 
a. ? To attract by a bait ; also Jig. b. To feed, 
glut (one’s malice). 

1467 Drant Hornet's Epist. i. xiii. E iiii, Such geare, As will 
embaite our Cesars eye. 16x1 Florio, Adescamtnto , an em- 
baiting. AdescArc, to em bait, a x6so T. Robinson Mary 
Magd . 531 The Crocodile can sorrowe to y* sight, And vndcr 
sighes embaite his venom’d spight. 

imbalance : see Em- prefix. 

Embale (einUM), v. [f. En -4 Bale sb.* Cf. 
F. emballer to pack up.] trans. To do up (good*) 
into bales or package* ; al»o fig. 

17*7. A. Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. II. xxxtii. 17 Gun- 
nies. . in use in Persia for embaltng Goods. 1739 in Manway' s 
Trent. (176a) I. 1. viii, 19 There are conveniences for . . the 
emboling a thousand cloths. 18*7 Carlyle Richter Misc. 
(i860) 10 Embaled in some fantastic wrappage, 
t Smba'lL*- 1 Obs. [a. F. emballe-r to pack 
up.] trans. To pack up, do up into package*. 

iMp Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. aa; The marchandize. .they em- 
ball it well with Oxe hides. 

Emball (emb§l), v. 1 [f. En* + Ball jA] 

1 . trans. To encompass with a sphere. 

1580 Sidney 4 Lady Pembroke in Farr's S. P. Eli*. (1845) 
1. 84 Thou spheare, within whose bosom play The rest that 
earth emball. 1873 Brownino Aristoph. A Pol. 139 As lark 
emballcd by its own crystal song. 

2 . (See Emballing vbl. sb.) 

II Emba'Uage. Obs. rare. Also 8 embalftfe. 
[a. F. embailage .] a. That in which anything is 
packed, b. The action or process of packing up. 

1714 Fr, Bi J. of Redes 62 Wrappers, or other Embalage, 
,#, 5 Sir W. Grant in G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 533 At the 
tune of the general emballagt 

+ Emba*Ui3itf t vbl. sb. [f. Emball v.% + -ing L] 
«i in indicate sense ; explained by commentators 

as investing with the ball as the emblem 01 royalty *.) 
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1613SHAK9. Hen. VIII, 11. iii. 47 For little England You’ld 
venture an emballing. 

fBmbaTm, sb. Obs . rare. [f. next.] Spice 
for embalming. 

G. Hughes Art of Embalming Dead Saints 8 
The proposition of the confection of Embalme it selfe, to- 
gether with its force or vertue. 

Embalm (emba-m), v. Forms : 4 enbaume, 
-bawme, 5 -bame, 6 en-, embaulme, -baura, 
-balme, 6 - embalm. Also 6 inbau(l)me, 7 Im- 
balm(e. [ME. enbaume , a. F. embaumc-r , f. en- 
(see En-) 4 baume Balm sb .] 

I. 1. To impregnate (a dead body) with spice*, 
to preserve it from decay. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 16873 They. .wyth oynementes the body 
©nhawmyd. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. Ir. 676 Let the corse 
enbaume. a 1400-2 " ' * ‘ 

bawmed * A, as he 
1 36/3 The body enbamt , 

BAkOK Perennb. Kent (1836)313 They hod before his burial! 
embaulmed his body. x6ix Bible Gen. L 36 They imbalmed 
him and he was put in a coffin in Fffypt. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII % iv. ii. 170, I was a chaste Wife to my Grave : Em- 
balms me, Then lay me forth. 1685 J as. Cookk Marrow 
of Chirurgerv (od. 4) vi. iil ii, The Heart, which may be 
embalm'd with the body. 1704 Berkeley Siris 8 15 In 
Egypt they cml>aJmed dead bodies with it [tar). X875 
Towett Plato (ed. 2) I. 457 llic body when shrunk and em- 
balmed, as is the custom in Egypt. 

2. transf. To preserve (a corpse) from decay by 
other means, a* by cold, etc. rare . 

>856 Kanr A ret. Expl. I. xix. 240 The frost has embalmed 
their remains. 

3. fig. a. To preserve from oblivion ; chiefly in 
good sense, to keep in sweet and honoured remem- 
brance. 

1673 Trahernk Chr. Eth. xxi. 343 Being enbalmed as it 
were by eternity. X7«a Wollaston Reltg. Nat. v. xi8 
Some sc cond Hor ,A1 '-*- 1 


name might be imbalmed for ages to come. X791 Boswki.i. 
Johnson (1816) I. Introd. 1 'Inat .. elegance of language 
in which he has embalmed so many, xno Hazlitt Ltd. 


Dratn. Lit. 33 The lines ought to embalm his memory. 1830 
Tennyson In Mem. Conti, iv, To embalm In dying songs 
a dead regret. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 1 . iii, 166 That 
universal dread of poison which had embalmed itself in one 
of the commonest ceremonies of the feudal household, 
b. nonce -use. 

x8. . (H. or J. 7 ) Smith Address to a Mummy in Bclzont s 
Exhibition (last verse), Oh ! let us keep the soul, embalmed 
and pure in living virtue. 

II. 4. t a- To salve or anoint with aromatic 
spices, oil, etc. (obs.) b. To endue with balmy 
fragrance. 

*393 Langl. P. PL C. xiv. 107 pe bisshop hat blessed 30W 
ana cmb&umede aoure fyngcrcs. Ibid. xx. 86 With h« blod 
of that burn cmhaumed and baptized. 1447 Bokknham 
Seyntysy 9 For wyth heuynly deu she cnbalmyd was. 13x1 
Hahclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. \b With fragrant savour in- 
baume th all the house. 1363 /families 11. Excess Appar. 
(*859) 315 In painting our faces, .in embalming our bodies 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 842 The buxom air, imbalra'd With 
odours. 1746-7 Hekvky Med it. 4 Contempt. (1818) 139 They 
resciye their richest exhalations to embalm hi* morning and 
evening walks. 1877 Bryant May Even, vi. Among the open- 
ing buds thy breathing* pass, And come embalmed away, 
f 6. To steep (e. g. in poison). Obs. rare- 1 . 

x6*3 Favine The at. lion. 11. v. 90 Let flie their darts and 
arrowes embalmed in venemous hearbs. 

Embalmed (emba md),///. a. [f. prec. + -kd 1 .] 
In senses of the verb ; also, perfumed, fragrant. 
i$»6 Skelion Magnyf. 1^74 Her mouthe embawmed, de- 


lectable & mery. 


Travels qf the late Charles 


Thompson III. 286 asu small Instruments and Utensils 
denoting the Trade or Occupation of the embalmed person, 
when he was alive. 

t Emba'lment. Obs. [f. Emball v.* + -ment.] 
A package ; an envelope, wrappage. 

1697 Evelyn Numism. v. 186 Cipher, .our Merchants use 
to mark their, .Embalments. 

Embalmer (emba-maj). Also 6-7 im-. [f. 
Embalm v. + -eb.] He who or that which embalms. 

1. One whose occupation it is to embalm dead 
bodies. 

1987 Golding De Momay viii. os Imbalmers . . of deade 
bodies. x6a6 Bacon Sylva % 771 The Romans, .were not so 


380 The Embalmers having done their part, the body was 
delivered to the relations. 1775 Sheridan Duenna t. iii, 
As . . embalmers serve mummies. x86x All V. Round V. 
14 The embalmers work from all decay Had kept his 
royal pemon. 1877 A. B. Edward* Up Nile xxiL 690 
A strangling suburb inhabited by the embalmers. 

2 .Jig. That which sweetly preserve* from decay. 

. 1838 Emerson IVks. (Bohn) II. 199 The religious sentiment 
is a mountain air. It is the emb&lmer of the world. 

Embalming (emb&'miq), vbl. sb. [f. Embalm 
4 -ing i.] The action of the verb Embalm. Also 
alt rib. 

, *83® CaUsto 4 Mel. in HazL Dodsley I. 60 Their embalm- 
fag end their unshamefaccdnese. xM Bacon Sylva f 771 
The Embalming, .no doubt was of the best. 3847 H. More 
Poems Ded., The emlmlming of hU name to Immortality. 

Cooke Marrow qf Ch ir u r gery fed. 4) vi. HL U, 
For Embalming having all things in readiness, etc. 1744 
Travels late Chas. 7 %ompsonllL 387 It seems natural 
before I leave this subject to say something of the Egyp- 
tian manner of embalming human bodies- *867 Trollope 
Chron. Barest I. xliii. 381 The embalming of her dear 
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remains. 1883 Harper' t Mag. Mar. 539/3 Oh, that embalm- 
ing smell ! 

Embalmment (emba*m,ra£nt). Also 7-9 
em-, lmbalment, (7 embaolment). [f. Embalm v. 

+ -MENT.] 

1 . Impregnation of a corpse with aromatic spices, 
to prevent putrefaction. 

tool Morgan Sph. Gentry it*, viii. 81 The Egyptians were 
doctors in imbalment. >819 Southey in Q. Rev. XXI. 376 
The Abaza* . . have a strange way of procuring a natural em- 
balment for their beys. 1884 Carlyle Freak. Gt. IV. 339 
An odour of embalmment. 

2 . A preparation used for embalming. 

i6ee jrnl. qf Pilgrims (1848) 38 The red powder was a 
kind of Embaulmenl. ««?*S ir T. Browne Hydriot. 1. 3 
The ^Egyptians, .by precious Embalmenu. .contrived the 
notable waves of integrall conservation. 183* Bloc lav. 
Mag. XXXII. 066 The people.. have, .torn away the cm- 
balments of the Idol Mummy. 

fig. 1834 Erased s Mag.X. 40 The art of clear and strong 
language, .has, like an embalmment, preserved the memory 
of Denham. 

t Embamma (embae , m&). Med. Obs. [a. Gr. 
tpPafifia, f. ipfi&nreiv to dip in.] An appetizing 
sauce in which articles of food were dipped (before 
administration to an invalid). 

xda3 Cocker am, Embamma , any sort of medicament or 
sauce good to create appetite. 27x5 in Kersey. 173s in 
Bailey. 177$ in Ash. 1884 in Eya. Soc. Lex. 

Emband, var. Imband obs., to form into a band. 
fEmba-ndown v. Obs. rare. Sc. [f. OF. 
phrase en batidon gynon. with a bandon (see Ban- 
don sb., Abandon w.).] *= Abandon. 

1375 Barsour Brute 1. 244 All that he has enbandownyt 
[v. r. embandownyt] is Tilt fiys lord. 

t Emba ne, v. Obs. rare. In 6 enbane. [f. 
En- + Bank.] trans. To poison. 

*587 Mirr. Magistr. 20 b, Beauty is the bait enbaneth 
many a bower, A meate two sweete in taste, that sauced is 
two sower. 

Embank (embse nk), V. Also 7 ixnbank, v. 
[f. En- + Bank sb . 1 ; cf. Fr. embanquer.’] 

1 . trans. To enclose, *hut in, confine, or protect 
by banks ; esp. to confine the course of (a river) 
by a mound, dyke, or raised structure of stone or 
other material. 

1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 11 . 8ia No River.. shall be im- 
banked. 1770 Monthly Rev. 490 Embank the north side of 
the Thame*. 1796 Morse Amtr. Geog. II. 536 A. .lofty. . 
mound, .embanked one side of the river. x8io8 J. Barlow 
Columb. 1. 517 York leads his wave, imbank'd in flowery 
pride, x8gY Kane Grinnell Exp. xl. (i8<6) 363 This hole 
was critically circular, .symmetrically embanked. 

b. To embank outi to exclude (the sea) by 
embankments. 

x8aa in Picton L' pool Mnnic. Rec . (1886) II. 353 To embank 
out the sea at that place. 

f 2 . intr . Of a ship : To run aground. Obs. 
[Cf. F. embanquer in this sense.] 

1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jos. IV Wks. (1711) 64 
The English ships, .embanked, stuck moor’d upon the 
shelves. 

3 . To cover with embankments; to cut into 
embankments. 

187a T. Ruskin Fors Clavig. II. xix. 13 The operation of 
embanking hill-sides, so as to stay the rain-flow, is a work 
of enormous cost and difficulty. 

Emba*nked (embae nkt), ppl. a. [f. Embank 
v. 4- -ed *.] Shut in or confined by banks. 

18x0 J. T. in Risdon's Surv. Devon Introd. 33 An em- 
banked navigation. 

Embanking (embse’qkiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
4 -ino 2 .] The action or process of enclosing or 
protecting by banks. 

x66a Dugdale (titU\ History of I mbanking and Drayning 
of divers Fen ns. sm Olmsted Slave States 467 This em- 
banking has been going on. >864 H. Spencer lllust. Univ . 
Progr. 54 Cuttings, embanking*, tunnelling*. 

Emb ankm ent 1 (embankment), [f. Embank 

V. 4 -MENT.] 

1 . The action or process of embanking. 

1874 Helps Social Pressure HL 50 For instance the em- 
bankment of the Thames. 

2 . A mound, bank, or other structure for con- 
fining a river, eta within fixed limits. 

17 08 Burks Art. fV. Hastings Wks. 1&49 II. 159 To make 
. .new and additional embankments in aid of the old ones. 
a sSotf S, Horsley Serm. xxix. (i8so) II. 404 To him 
Babylon owed . .the embankments which confined the river. 
x8]s G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries l. 490 The islets are 
defended from the water by earthen embankments. Mod. 
Cleopatra’s Needle is on the Thames Embankment. 
fig. >87$ Hamkrtom Intel l. L(feyt. ix. 384 Some solid em- 
bankment of unshakable rule and resolution. 

8. A long earthen bank or mound, esp. one 
raised for the purpose of carrying a road or a 
railway across a valley. 

x8xo J. T. in Risdon's Surv. Devon Introd. 33 A vast 
embankment, over which the canal is carried. *84* J. 
Baxter Libr. Preset. Agric. II. 194 Early crops may . . oe 
protected by • • embankments of earth . . at the north side. 
18 8e Rep. R. Ind. Raihv. Comp. 19 The embankments, 
nevertheless, have not suffered more than was expected. 
1870 J. Ruskin Pen Clavig. II. xix. « &*od annually 
one-tenth of the sum you now give to baud embankments 
against imaginary enemies fa building emb a nkm ent^ for 
the help of people whom you may easily make your real 
friends. 
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t Bmba*nkm*nt 2. ran. [f. Eh- + Bank sbfl 
+ -HKNT.1 A banking speculation; a bank ac- 
count Also attrib. 

1*13 Shsllky in Hoag Lift (iSj 8) II. 198 The embank- 
ment affairs in which I thoughtlessly engaged. *8. . Jar* 
ntv Lei. in Cockbum Life II. 365. I am sony your em- 
bankment is no larger. Ibid. 439 And how does the embank- 
ment proceed T 

Smbfumered (embarnajd), ppl. a. Also 0 
imbaimered. [f. *embanner (f. En- + Banner) 
4. -ed* 5 cf. It. imbandieran .] Arrayed wider 
banners. 

stay Pollojc Course T. v. (i860) 141 Armies of the Saints, 
em bannered. 1847 Craig, lm bannered. furnished with 
banners. 

II Emb&phium (emtwftfm). Mid. Obs. [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. Iji/fttyior, f. ifipdwruy to dip in J A 
small vessel in which food or medicine is put or 
measured, or in which it is dipped. 

171S in Kersey. 1884 in Syd. See. Lex . 

SmbftT (embli), v . Also (6 imber) 6-7 im- 
bar(re. fad. F. embarrer , f. en- (see En -) + ba?re 
bar ; cf. rr. and Sp. etnbarrar, It im bar rare.] 

1 . (ram. To enclose within bars; to enclose, 
imprison. Also fig* arch. 

*594 Nashb Urfort. Trav . 07 If there bee anie sparke of 
Adams Paradizea perfection yet imberd yp in the Wastes 
of mortall men. 159 5 Sfknsbr F. Q. 1. vti. 44 Fast em bar’d 
in mighty brazen wall. t6oo Fairfax Taste 11 r. Iv, Three 
sides are sure imberd. Ibid. xii. i, Now in dark night was 
all the world embard. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (163a) 
314 There is great reason why the spirit of man should be so 
strictly embarred. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1 . 4a The ground 
began, .the ocean to embar. 

2 . To oppose a barrier to ; to arrest, stop ; to 
interrupt. Also, to impede (commerce) by an 
embargo, arch, or Obs. 

s 8?7 Holinsued Chron. II. 35/1 Not imbard from his 
posting pane, by reason the towne was not percloscd. 1983 
Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 30 Venus embarring his tale. . 
sweetlye replyed. 1603 Knollf.s Hist. Turks (1621) 290 
He . . lay readie to embarre the Turks passage . . out of 
Asia, xoas Bacon Hen. VII Wks. (1860) 308 T he King . . 
embarred also all farther trade for the future. a 166a 
Hfylin Laud 1. 160 Embarred their trade. 

tb. Law . To put a stop or end to ; to forbid 
by legislative enactment ; to bar (a claim, a title) 
« Bab v. 5 b. Obs. 

154 M-^Act 34 4 35 Hen. VIII, c. 20 (title) An act to em- 
barre feined recouenes of landes, wherin the kinges maiestie 
Is in reuerclon. 1590 Shake. Hen. V, 1. ii. 94 To imbarre 
their crooked Titles Vsurpt from you. 

1 3 . To exclude, prohibit, debar (a person) from 
an action. Rare const, to with inf. Obs. 

c 1906 Plumpton Corr. aoi Ye be aboutward against all 
right to imbarr & exclud my Chapleyn. *3 6a Afol. Priv, 
Masse ( 1850)9 Embarring none to communicate with him. 
1369 Jewel Kepi. Harding (1611) 11 To imbarre the people 
from reading and vnderstanding of the Scriptures. 158a 
N. T. (Rhem.) Pref.. The Church doth it . . not to embarre 
them from the true knowledge of Christ. 1983 Stanyhurst 
Aeneis iv. (Arb.) 107 What reason embars theym, soom 
forreyn countrye to ferret? 1603 Knoi.les Hist. 7 'urks 
(1621) 107 $0 embarring them from all government in the 
common wealth. 

+ b. To refuse, deny (something) to a person. 
161s Sfeed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. (1632) 837 The French 
made choise of the Burgundian to protect them, which could 
not be embarred to them. 

ta. To lay (persons or property) under embargo. 
1647 May Hist. Pari. 1. i. 9 The English, whose goods 
were thereupon jmbarr’d, and confiscate. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. 79 The imbarring of all our Merchants in that 
kingdom. 

f 5 . To break inwards the bars of (a helmet). Obs. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xii. x, But Achylles brake by* 
targe & his helme he embarred. 

f jSmbarOftdere • Obs. [a. Fr. embarcadlre, ad. 
Sp. : see next.] See quot. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Embarcadert , a term used in 
America, signifying a place which serves as a port to some 
considerable place farther within land. 

H EmbaroadCYO. rare. [Sp. f. tmbarcar to 
Embark.] A wharf, quay. 

1890 B. Taylor Eldorado xxi. 919 The forest of masts 
along the embarcadero. 

Embarcation, var. of Embarkation. 
Bmbare: see Em- prefix. 
t Emba*rge, sb. Obs. Also 7 imbarge, em-, 
imbargue ; corruptly -barque, -bark. [ad. Sp. 
embargo : see Embargo.] « Embargo. 

1974 Hrllowes Gueuarm't Ep. 33, I cannot tel what lm- 
baige or stay. .you had. 1614 Raleigh Hist. IV. II. v. iii. 
36s In the great Imbarge he tooke all our 8hips and goods 
m his Ports, 1891 Bello. Wotton. 104 After an Embark 
led. 167* embarque, 1689 imbarque] of our ships in the river 
of Bourdeaux. 8698 Br am hall Replic. Iii. 133 All Nations 
have their Imbatgues, and prohibited goods. 

tEabfttfl, v. Obs. Also 7 imbarge, 
embargo*, -barque, [f. prec. sb.] trams. To lay 
an embargo upon (ships or goods) ; to sequestrate, 
confiscate s to arrest (persons). Hence Xmba*rg- 
ing vbl sb. 

sdoe Hakluyt Voy. III. 555 (R.) Our merchants with their 
goods were embaiged or arrested. 1687 Moryson I tin. n. 
11. U. tao The twelue ships. .were, .emberged (or arested) to 
seme the King. s6s8-eo Duke's Ace. of Fleet in Rushw. 
Hist. CM (1659) 1 . 187 Spain being the Enemy, our Mer- 


chant goods would be imbarged. 1804 (Scott] Vox Cali 35 
The Duke . . embarg'd and confitk’d a world of Goods and 
Ships. 8897 Reeve God's Pisa for Ninivek 165 To em- 
barque our own Nation, to build Blockhouses against our 
stives. 

Hence Smba-rging, vbl. sb. 

4 1618 Raleigh Invention of Skipping 37 The Imbarging 
. .of their Ships in Spaine. 

Embargo, var. of Imbarge, obs, to go on 
board a barge. 

+ Emba*rgem*nt. Also 6 imbargment, 

7 embarquement. Obs. [f- Em barge vA a 
-MKNT.l A placing under embargo. 

1991 Horsey Trav. (1857} 236 Had made a great imbarg- 
ment and stay of the English merchants. 1990 Hakluyt 
Voy, II. Index ad fin., The king of Spaines Commission 
for the generall imbargment or arrest of the English, etc. 
t bat Shaks. Cor. 1. x. 22 Embarqucmcnts all of fury. 
Embargo (emb&Mgo), sb. Also 7 imbargo. See 
also Embarge. [a. Sp. embargo, n. of action f. em - 
bargar to arrest, impede, repr. a late L. type 
*imbarricare, f. in- (see In-) + barra Bar. (Florio 
has imbargo as Italian.)] 

1 . A prohibitory order, forbidding the ships of 
a foreign power to enter or leave the ports of 
a country, or native ships to proceed thither, 
generally issued in anticipation of war. An em- 
bargo may also be laid on particular branches of 
commerce, for fiscal purposes. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 19 b Had not the Imbargo with 
SpAine. .foreclosed this trade. 1798 J, Blake Plan Mar. 
Svst. 31 An embargo, .is daily expected. 1806 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. in The embargo appears to be approved. 
s86o Motley Netherl. (1868) II. x. 71 The embargo was in- 
tended to injure the obedient Provinces and their Sovereign. 

2 . A suspension of commerce, cither general or 
of some particular branch, imjiosed by municipal 
law. Also in phrases : To h under, to lay (on), 
to take off an embargo. 

in Burton Diary ( 1828) IV. 235 And lay an em- 
bargo of all. .ships in the river of Thames. 171a I)k Foe 
Plague (Rtldg. 1884) 376 Trade was. .under a general Em- 
bargo. *803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 398 In order 
that they may take off the embargo. 1861 Mav C oust. Hist. 
(1863) II. xvi. 522 An embargo on the export of provisions. 
1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xxiu. (1876) 25 Unless it place an 
embargo on the exportation of capital. 

3 . transf. and fig. A stoppage, prohibition, im- 
pediment. 

x6qs E. Walker tr. Epu fetus' Mor. (1737) xiii, Thou on 
thy Feet may'st an Embargo lay 16918 Norris Prod. 
Disc. IV. 8 As if Religion had a kind of Imbargo laid upon 
it. x8r 4 Mias F mirier Inker, xxxvii, G. complied with this 
embargo. 1869 Trollope Belton Est. xiii. 143 An embargo 
on his prosperity. 

Embargo (embargo), v- Also 7-8 imbargo. 
See also Embarge. [f. Embargo sb. J 

1 . To forbid (a vessel) to leave or enter a port ; 
to lay (vessels, trade) under an embargo. 

1795 Magens Insurances II. 31 They may be arrested or 
embargoed. 1891 Carlyle Sterling 1. x. (187a) 64 Ship 
seized and embargoed in the King’s name. 1886 Sat. Rev. 
22 May 697/2 To nave your ships embargoed, 
b. fig. To prohibit. 

18*4' Byron Juan xv. 310 When Rapp the Harmonists 
embargoed marriage. 

2. To seize, * requisition ’ (ships or other means 
of transport, goods) for the service of the state. 

*7M Magens Insurances I. 68 If a Ship be embargo’d for 
the Service of the Potentate in whose Port she is. 1810 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 529 They must embargo 
means of transport. 1879 Dowden Southey iii. 48 Every 
carriage . . being embargoed for the royal service. 

3 . To seize, impound, confiscate. 

1690 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. IVarrcs vi. 34 Mer- 
chant*. .weere clapt up prisoners, and their Goods, .unbar- 
goed. 1798 Southey Lett . (1856) 1 . 50, I embargoed the 
likeness tor you. 

t Emba*rk, sb. Obs. rare . In 7 embarque. 
[f. next vb. : cf. Sp. tmbarco.] « Embarkation. 

1694 L* Estrange Chas. J , 136 Being after his embarque, 
twice driven back by tempest. 


Emb&rk (emba*jk),r. Forms : 6-8 embarque, 
(6 enbarque), 6-7 irabarke, 7 -8 imbark, -que, 
o- embark, [ad. F. embarquer, a com. Romanic 
word* It. imbarcare, Pr., Sp., Pg. embar car late 
L. imbaredre, f. in- (see In-) + barca Bark sb.*] 

I. tram. 1 . a. To put on board ship, make to 

f o on board, b. Of the ship: To receive on 
oard. f 0. reft. — 3 a. 

1950 N 1 colls Tnueyd. 20 The Corinthians who. .had thair 
people embarqued. Ibid, gs b, One part of them embarqued 
themself. 1590 Shaks. Hen. V, in ProL 5 You haue seene 
The weU-appofnted King at Douer Peer. Emharke his Roy- 
altie. 1B03 Rnolles Hist. Turks (1638) 89 And therupon lm- 
barking themselues with all things necessary. x6ez If any 
master doe permit, .any person . .to imbarque. .any parcel). 
1709 Otway Orphan v. vii. 2103 The Vessel . .Where all the 
Treasure of my Soul’s embarqu’d. 17*1 Gibbon Decl. 4 E. 
II. xxxvi. 329 They always embarked a sufficient number of 
horses. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 1 . 135 Then embark- 
ing.. his troops, Cortls crossed the river. 1889 Manch. 
Exam. 25 Mar. 4/7 The Osborne will, .embark the Prince. 


2 . transf. and fig . ; esp. To invest (money) in a 
commercial undertaking ; to involve (a person) in 
an enterpri»e. + Also reft, m 3 b, 4, 

>984 R. Scot Disccv. Witcher, x. vi. 147 Such would be 


imbarked In the Ship of Amies. 164a Rogers Noam an 31 
The soule . . imbarkes her self# in this error, by the con- 
ceit of her wealth, health, youth, it*? Clarendon Hist. 
Rob. ill. (170s) 1 . so6 He. .embark’d himsalf in Publick em- 
ployments. a 1874 — Lfe (1751) III. 9S$ Such an Alliance 
. .as might embark them against France. 174a Middleton 
Cicero III. ix. t Age . . rendered him wholly unfit, .to em- 
bark himself in an afiair so desperate. i8)« Hr, Mastimeau 
Hill A Vail ii. so A few thousand pounds, which he em* 
barked. .In an ironwork. 

II. intr. for reft. 

8 . To go on board ship ; to take ship. 

a. lit. Const, for (the destination). 

***> Sidney Arcadta v. 448 Forthwith imbarqued for 
Byzantium. 160a Warner A tb. Eng. ix. xlix. 027 Our 
Gallants did Imbarkc each-whears. ffipj Temple Mem. Wks 
1731 1 . 456 Prince and Princess embarqu’d for Holland. 1739 
Pope Donne's Sat. viii. 27 The ark Where all the Race of Rep* 
tiles might embark. 17*7 Burke A bridgm . Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 173 Ciesar. .accordingly embarked with the infantry. 
x8t6 shelley A lastor 304 A restless impulse urged him to 
embark. 1898 Kane A rid. Exfl . 1 1 . xxvlii a8s We . .joyously 
embarked again upon a free lead. 

b. transf and fig. 

1639 Quarles A mol, Introd. (1718) 3 Blest soul, that here 
embarkst . thou sail'st apace, a 1667 Cowi ky flk. at Oxford 
Wks. 1710 11 . 54B The xAcrcd Ark, Where all the World of 
Science does imbark. 1749 De Foe's h ng. Tradetm. ( 1 84 1) I. 
viL 5^ The same Creditors will embark with you again. 

4. To engage in a business or undertaking, as 
in war, commerce, or the like. 

1640 Srldkn Laws Eng 1. lxiii. (1739) 128 1 He] imbarqued 
together with the l-aity against the growing power ot the 
Clergy. 1787 Pin in G. Hose Diaries (i860* 1. 67 Prussia 
being completely embarked. 1898 Cari vi r Fredk. Gt. (1863) 
I. 111, xviti. 249 Friedrich Wilhelm . had been forced . . to 
embark in that big game, i860 Kogkrm Adam Smith's 
IV. N. I. Pref. 23 Had he not suffered himself., to embark 
in the most disastrous of wars. 

Embark, var. Imbark, Obs., to enclose in bark. 


t Emba rkage. Obs. rare- 1 . Also 6 im 

b&rkage. [f. Embark il? + -agk.] ~ Embarkation. 

*577 Heliowhs Gurnards Chron. 54 Traiane was con* 
fctruined. .to hasten his hnbarkage. 

Embarkation (embajk^jbn). Also 6-9 
-oation, 8 imbarkatlon, -oation. [a. F. embar - 
cation , f. embarquer Embark 7;. 1 ] 

1. The action or process of embarking, lit. 81 fig. 

<**45 Howfll Lett. (1655) I. 111. xviil 26, 1 can fina no 
commodity of imbarrution at Saint Males. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1. qi Very solluitous for the Embarcation of the 
Army. 1790 ukathon Nav. 4 Mil. Mem . I. 17a To hasten 
the embarkation of the troops. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. 
Dtsp. VI. 6, 1 shall delay the embarkation. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xii. 222 The point of embarcation 
was close by the . . abode of Godwlne 

attrib. 1884 Pall Malt G . 16 Sept. 8/2 ’1 he embarkation 
list, .will include twenty-three officers. 

t 2 . concr. A body of troops embarked, gone or 
put on board ship. Obs . 

1720 Lond. Gas . No. 5877/* The Transport*, .were taking 
on Board the third. .Imharkation. 1757 Burkf Abrtdgnt. 
Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 25a Another and much greater embark- 
ation followed. 

f 3. A vessel, boat. Obs. [cf. F. em ban at ion , 
Sp. embarcacion.' 1 

1600 Loud. Gas. No. 2525/1 'They have . . taken divers , 
small Embarkations. 1709 Ibid. 411 5/4 Sloops, and other 
Imbarcations. 1781 Rknnell in Phil. Trans. I. XXI. «o6 
Embarkations, .traverse the inundation. 1804 H. T. Colf- 
rrookk Hush, of Bengal (1806) 10 The peasant* repairing to 
the market., on embarkations, 1807 Southey Esprtellds 
Lett. (1814) II. y9 A . . rotten and crazy embarkation. 

Embarked (cmbl ikt ,poet. cmba*rked ),///. a. 
Also 7 embarqued, imbarked, imbarqued. [f. 
Embark v } + -kdI.] That has gone or been put 
on board ship. 

1900 Shake. Midi. N. 11. L 127 Marking th* embarked 
traders on the flood, tgps — Vert. 4 Ad. 818 Gazing upon 
a late-embarked friend. 


Embarking (emba ikin), vbl. sb. Also 6 im- 
barquing. ff. "E mbark va 4 -ing J.] The action 
of the verb Embark. Also attrib. 


199s Percivall Sf. Diet., Embarcadura, embarking* *633 
Stafford Pac, nib. (1821) viii. 124 The want of wind 
hinders them in the imbarquin# Ports. 1768 Black stone 
Comm. iv. 1 54 The statute 8 Elu. c. 3. makes the transport, 
ation of live sheep, or embarking them on board any ship, 
for the first offence forfeiture of goods. 

Embarking (emba-ikiq),///. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ing 2.] That embark*. 

1*96 Emerson Eng. Traits , Religion Wks. (Bohn) II. 100 
The noise of embarking emigrants. 

Embankment. Now rare . Also 6 em- 
barkemeut, 6-7 imbarkment, 7 embarque- 
ment. [f. Embark vJ + -mknt.] - Embarkation i. 

1598 Lfe of Scanderbeg 407 His embarkement and depar- 
ture. 1998 Barret Theor. Warres 1. ii. 12 Skilful! . . at 
imbark men ts. 1614 Selpen Titles Hon. sio Speaking of 
Pari* in his embarquement for Helen. i6ts Davemant 
Play-house to be Let (1673) 80 We may find tnU place For 
our imbarkment free. *7*9 Be a wks Lex Mercat. (175a) 6 
Embarkments were made for the Holy Wars. 1813 Southey 
Nelson I. 139 The embarkment ana removal of British 
property. 1M6 Times 6 Jan. xa/3. 

t SmbATment. Obs. In 7 irab-. [f. Embar 
v. 4 -ment.] The action of the verb Embar ; an 
embargo, prohibition, hindrance. 

160 6 Warnee Albion's Engl. xv. xcviL 387 But many 
years twixt them and vs hath been Imbarment 1600 tr. 
Boccaccids Dream 33 No imbarment remained but remem • 
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brance of the Marquette* i6sj Wmitbourn Disc. Nevfoundi. 
41 We little fear© . . the Imbarmcnte of any Prince. 
IBmb&rn, var. of Imbarn, obs., to gamer. 
Bmbarque, ok var. Embark. 

Bmbarque, -ment, var. ft. Embabgi, -mint, 


obs. 

EmbaTTM, sb, Alto 7-$ ombarass, em* 
barraai. [a. r. embarras obstacle, embarrass- 
ment ; cf. It. imbarratso , Sp. embarato, Pg. em- 
barafo, related to F. embarrer , f. en- (see En-) + 
bam Bar.] 

1 . - Embarrassment, in various senses. Obs . 
cxc. as Fr. (ahbara) ; now chiefly in phrase tm- 
barras Jt riche s st ‘ embarrassment of riches', the 
state of having more wealth than one knows what 
to do with ; usually Jig. 

1664 Pkpys Diary (1879) HI. 13 The greatest embarras 
that I have, .how to behave myself to Sir H. Bennet. 1677 
Tkmplk Let. Sir f. Williamson Wks. 1711 II. 434 How great 
an Embarass Count Kinski is like to bring upon you there. 
1710 Berkeley Print, Hum, Knowl, % a 5 Clear the First 
Principles of Knowledge from the embiurras and delusion of 
words, 1738 Foote Eng.fr, Paris 11, Aid me to escape this 
embarras. 177® Armour* Prn>al. Chr. aao, I think it 
impossible to clear up Cicero’s embarras. 1864 Burton 
Scot A hr. II. U. 157 He received us . . with sora 9 embarras, 
1666 Livingstone TV*/. (1873) I. Introd. 8 He has an tm- 
barras de rich* sits. 

2 . U. S. ? Pronounced (embac*ris). See quot. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word -ok. , Embarras, an American 

term for places where the navigation of rivers, .is rendered 
difficult by the accumulation of driftwood. 

Emb&rr&as (embse-rils), v . Also 7-8 em* 
bar&ss, 8 lmbarraaa. [ad. F. embarrasscr, lit. * to 
block, obstruct \ f. embarras : see prec.] 

1 . tram. To encumber, hamper, impede (move- 
ments, actions, persons moving or acting). 

1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 376 The Character of 
Ambassador, which would delay or embarass me with 
Preparations of Equipage. 1734 tr. Rolling Anc . Hist. 
(1827) II. 11. | 9. a Hannibal, .ran to the assistance of his 
troops, who were thus embarrassed. 1803 Wellington in 
Gurw. Dts/. II. 33 not*, The stale of the rivers . . will em- 
barrass the enemy in a considerable degree. 1836 Fkoudk 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 40a A general council would, .em- 
barrass their movements. 

b. pass. Of persons: To be 'in difficulties’ 
from want of money; to be encumbered with 
debts. Cf. EMBARRASSED ///. <*., EMBARRASSMENT. 

2 . To perplex, throw into doubt or difficulty. 

167a Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rthtarsal (1714) 41 The 

People being embarrast by their equal ties to both. 1673 
Dryden Rfarr . d la Modev. i. Pray do not Embarrass me. . 
Embarrass me l what a delicious French word do you make 
me lose upon you too l *714 Db Fo kM*m. Cavalier 
ijk The king embarrassed with these difficulties. . calls a 
great council? 1773 Monboddo Language ( 1774) I. L ix. 1*3 
Could not conceive and argue . . without imb&rrassing his 
thoughts. 1804 Travers Dis. Ey* (ed. 3' 33a Such a cir- 
cumstance may embarrass an operator. 18x3 Milman Led. 
Chr. (1864) III. vi. iii. 418 Frederick .. embarrassed them 
with the choice among five prelates. 


3. To render difficult or intricate ; to complicate 
(a question, etc.). 

1738 Butler Anal, u iv. Wks. 1874 I. 80 One irregularity 
after another embarrasses things to such a degree, that, etc. 
1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. PreT. ii, They have effectually 
embarrassed that road which they laboured to shorten. 
1778 Bp. Lowth Isaiah Notes (ed. ia)ao6The word, .seems 
to embarrass the sentence. 1818 Cruise Digest VI. as, I 
do not apprehend that this case will be embarrassed by that 
decision. 1876 E. Mellor Priest h. iv. 154 This designation 
by their ordinary names. . must embarras every theory which 
involves a substantial change. 

EmbarrMied (embae'rftst), ///. a. ff. prec.] 

1. Of a road, a channel, etc. : Made difficult by 
obstructions ; full of obstructions. Now only fir. 

1717 A. Hamilton Nnv Act. E. Ind. I. xxiv. 905 Its 
[a river's] Passage Inward Is . . embarassed with Rocks. 
1796-7 Instr. 4 Reg. Cavalry { 1811) 183 If the ground is at 
airemDarrassed, the line cannot incline, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. 1 96. 193 A less embarrassed field of operations. 

2. Of persons, their movements or actions : 
Hampered by difficulties, impeded. 

b. Involved in money difficulties. 

1888 Spectator 30 June 877/9 Sums of that kind are not 
spent by an embarrassed State without the gravest reason, etc. 
8 . a. Perplexed (in thought), b. Confused, 
constrained (in manner or behaviour). 

1683 DA. A rt Convert* 107 Their utterance is embarass'd 
and uneasie. 1781 Churchill Rosciad (R.) Awkward, em* 
barrass'd, stiff, without the skill Of moving graceftdly. 1768 
Sterne Sent, Joum, (1778) II. 198 At much embarrassed 
as. .the lady could be herself. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth 
xx Hi, 4 Tush, father Glover/ answered the embarrassed 
victor. 187s Hambrtoh Intel l, Life vil Ix. 970 , 1 was the 
embarrassed and unwilling witness. 

4 . Of expressions, narratives, etc.: Involved, 
confused. 

1760 Jortim Erasm. II. 693 That the periods are rather 
too long, and embarassed. 28*4 L. Murray Eng. Gram . <17 
Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences. 1868 J. H. 
Blunt Rff.Ch, Eng. 1. 191 Subjects have been set aside. . 
to prevent the narrative from becoming embarrassed. 
EmbfcXTMlftdly (embseTastli), adv. [f. prec, 
+ *ly*.] In an embarrassed manner. 

Hart* in Longm. Mag \ July 310 She coughed 


&mb*XTM*ing (embaffiisii)), ppl, a , [f. Em- 
barrass + -IN0 2 .1 That embarrasses. 

1807 Med. Jmt. XVII. 537 The general question of ampu- 
tation . .is found in practice difficult and embarrassing. 1849 
Prescott Peru i 1830 ) II. 46 This was an embarrassing 
situation for the Spaniards. 1833 Grots Greece 11, Ixxxvii. 
XI. 357 An attack, .amidst embarrassing woods and rocks. 
EmlMUVftMingly (emtwrisiijli), adv.. [f. 
prec. + -lt *.l In an embarrassing manner or degree. 

1881 Daily News $ Feb. s/5 Randolph Churchill . . was 
embarrassingly cheered. 188a J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. 
xxvii, It was embarrassingly conspicuous and oppressive. 

Embarrassment (embarr&smdnt). [f. Em- 
barrass +• -ment ; cf. obs. Fr. embarrassement .] 

1. The process of embarrassing (rare ) ; em- 
barrassed state or condition : 


a. of (or with reference to) affairs, circum- 
stances, etc. ; often in pecuniary sense. 

1676 Coles, Embarasment , a pei^lexing, Intangling, hinder- 
ing. 1849 Cobdkn Speeches 6a Difficulty and embarrassment 
in . .the agricultural districts, c t$poArab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 3^4 
The embarrassment of Noureddin^ affairs. 1831 Bright Sp. 
India 3 June, A state of embarrassment ana threatened 
bankruptcy. 187a Yeats Growth Comm, 56 Political em- 
barrassment and domestic want provoked attacks upon the 
dealers in corn. 1880 L. Stephen Pofeyx. 139 He managed 
to run through a splendid fortune and die in embarrassment. 

b. Perplexity, sense of difficulty or hesitation 
with regard to judgement or action ; constrained 
feeling or manner arising from bashfulncss or 
timidity. 

1774 Burke Sp. Electors of Bristol, If my real, unaffected 
embarrassment prevents me from expressing my gratitude to 
you as I ought. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, vil (1813) 90 Bad 
weather occasions hurry and embarrassment. 18*8 Scott 
F. M. Perth vi, There was embarrassment on the maiden’s 
part. 1830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom v. 96 Noticing a certain 
embarrassment in her husband's manner. *863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola (1880) I. 1. viii. 124 Ready speech that prevents a 
blush from looking like embarrassment. 1874 Morley Com- 
promise (1886) 84 Any embarrassment in dealing with it. is 
a weakness that hinders social progress. 

e. Confusion of thought or expression. 

*731 Johnson Rambler No. 169 p 13 He seldom suspects 
his thoughts of embarrassment. 

2. Something which embarrasses; an impedi- 
ment, obstruction, encumbrance. In pL often » 

* pecuniary difficulties \ 

1719 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 33 Embarrassments., 
hindering us from going the nearest way to our own good. 
1731 Johnson Rambt. No, 159 f6 Diffidence, .compensates 
its embarrassments by more important advantages. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 65 In the hope of extricating 
himself from his embarrassments, x 86a Trench Mirac. L 103 
She was evidently distressed at the embarrassments of that 
humble household. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. hr Dogma 157 To 
be felt by them as an embarrassment to the cause of Jesus. 

Embarrel : see Em- prefix. 

t Emba rren, v. Obs . or arch. [f. En- + 
Barken.] tram. To make or render barren, un- 
fertile, unproductive, lit. and fig. 

16 ay Frltham Resolves 11. ix, The Ashes from. .Vesuvius 
..embarren all the field* about it. Ibid. 1. xviii. Like salt 
marshes that lye low. . [the poor] are . . embarrened with a 
fretting care. 168s Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 546 The most 
generous and vigorous land will in time be embarrened. 
1807-8 W. Irving Sal mag. (1824) 364 Like to Java's drear 
waste they embarren the heart. 

t Embarricado, v. Obs. [f. Sp. embarricado 
a barricade.] «= Barricade v. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. vl (163a) 505 In haste, .to em- 
barricado .. any lodgement or quarter. *630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Wks. it. 943/9 Coaches, .sensed as a wall to em- 
barricado and fortifie their campe. 

t Emba*rring, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Embar v. + 
-INO I.] The action of the verb Embar : a. the 
action of prohibiting, or withholding ( from a 

S rson) ; b. the action of laying an embargo upon 
person). 

1363 Man tr. Musculud Common-pl. 38 b, Some doe define 
lawe to be. .the embarryng of that which is wrong. 1366 
T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewell l 9 The ©mbarrtng of this 
holy sacrament from excommunicated persons. 1640 Milton 
Eikon, Wks. 1738 L 389 The imbarring of all our Merchants 
in that Kingdom. 

t Eittbui (emb^g), v, Obs. or arch. Forms : 
6-7 embaoe (7 -bass), imbaoe, -base, 7 - emb&se. 
[f. EN* + Fr. has, Base a. (OF. had embaissier 
late L. type *imbasstdre i of equivalent formation.] 
1. a. To lower (physically), b. To give a 
lower direction to. 


1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iiL L 99 When God . . 
Embast the Valleys and embost the Hills. 1395 Spenser 
Sonn. x il, And to the ground her eie-lids low embaseth. 
1844 Nyi Gunnery (1670) 99 The Gunner . . must . . imbase 
the mouth [of his gun]. 

? l ac ? M Art. Chr. Retig . , proved (1844) 433 At the 
Loras table let us not embase ourselves to look upon the 
bread and cup that be there set forth. >893 South Serm. 
a 88 Embased the very standard of good ana evil. 

2. To lower in rank, dignity, office, condition, 
or character ; to humble, humiliate ; often with 
the sense of degrade, make base . Also rtfi. 

says Golding Calvin on Ps. xxlii t DUdeyneth not to 
ernnace himself.. for our sake. — De Momesy xxiv. 
163 TO violate or imbace the thing that was held# to be so 
holy. iSsa Drayton Poly-olb. ix. 137 With the tsarme of 
Welsh, the English now embase The nobler Britans name. 


184s Life Dk, Buckhm. in Select, fb. Hart. Misc. (1793) 
978 No. .ignoble end. .which may. .embase the freedom of 
my poor judgment. 1737 E* Clarke Hist. Bible n. (1740) 131 
Continual servitude oibody had imbased their Spirits. s8ao 
L. Hunt Indicator No 64 (i8aa) 11 . 98 It is pure self-revolv- 
ing selfishness that * embases and embrutes ’. 1844 t*** 

Em bar 1 no ppl. a.) 

3. To lower (coin or commodities) in price or 
value, tram/, and fig. To take away the value 
e, discredit, 1 


of, depreciate, 


, undervalue. 

1377 kouNSHKD Chron. III. x iQ2 J i The teston coined for 
twefue pence, and in the reigne of king Edward embased by 
proclamation to six pence. *394 R. Parsons Confer. Success 
1. v. iso That no man may trunk we means to tmbase that 
which we esteme in so high degree. *837 Reeve Gods 
Plea 41 This is to vilipcncTgreatnesse, or to embase noble- 
nesse. 1868 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 943 As the high 
rate of Usury doth imbase lands. 1898 South Serm. ix. 
(1893) II. 134 A temper of mind which will certainly embase 
ana discommend all our services. 

4. To debase (coin) by a mixture of alloy; lit , 
and fig. Said also of the alloy. 

*55* free Embasing vbl. sb.\ >394 Wwrr Sytnboi. n. § 316 
Embase, shave, file, clippe, wast or empairc the currant coin. 
18*7 Feltham Resolves 1. xviii. Wks. (1677) 39 It will imbase 
even the purest metal in man. 1879 Burnet Hist. Ref. (1865) 
1 . 16 To raise money, not by embasing the coin, but by em- 
basing the Christian religion. 170* W. Wotton Hist. Rotne 
314 He embased the current coin. 1739 [see Embasing vbLsb. ] 
D. transf. and fig. To take away the excellence 
of ; to corrupt, impair, vitiate. 

1693 Bacon Ess. Lot>e (Arb.) 449 Wanton love Corrupted), 
and Imbaseth it. a x6«6 — Syh>a ft 575 The Vertue of the 
Seed, .in a Tree, .is embased by the Uround^ to which it is 
removed. 1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. ix. (1669) 56/2 
Sever'd from that soil and dross which cmbasxed it. c 1660 
South Serm. (1715)1. 37 A Pleasure embased with no ap- 
pendant Sting. *790 Wklton Suffer. Son of God I. ix. 935 
Those Vanitys. .Embase my Nature. 

t Emba sed, ppl- a. Oh. [f. prec. + -ed ] = 
Abased, Debased, in various senses. 

260a Fulbecke 1 st Pt. Parall. 54 The debtor may pay 
the det in the coin embased. 1897 Speed England Abr. vi. 
9 4 An earthen Pot hoarded with store of Roman Coines — 
stamped vpon imbased siluer. 1847 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. 
xxil 63 This was a trick of imbased times. 1640 Milton 
Eikon. vi. (Bohn) 367 An imbased flexibleness to tne . . con- 
trary dictates of any factions. 

t Emba sement. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ment.] 

1. A lowering in place, dignity, power, etc. ; 
degradation ; = Abasement, lit. and fig. 

*575 Fenton Golden Epistles 95 This wonderfull em- 
basement of estate whiche the sonne of God tookc vppon 
him. 158a N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. iii, 10 They esteemed 
it a great imbasement for such to bo in Gods aebt. 1633 
Barriffr Milit . Discip. (1643) iii. 347 Suffering too much 
imbasement, as being often undervalued. 1096 Jeanrb 
Mist. Schol. Div. 60 Earthly mtndedncss . . is a great de- 
pressure and embasement thereof. 1899 South Serm. VIII. 
iv. (R.) The pleasures of sin . . receive a further embase- 
ment. .from the super-addition of a curse. 

2. A debasement of precious metal by mixture 
of base metal ; « Abasement 3 . Also fig. 

1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 65 Hie vciy Soul of Man . . re- 
ceives a Tincture and an imbasement by them. 1709 Stan- 
hope Paraph. IV. 65 Most of Us have.. Vices, for an Allay 
and Embasement to our. .Vertues. 

Embaslato, var. of Embassiate, obs. 


t Emba'ffingf vbl. sb. Obs, [f- prec. -f -ino. 1 ] 
The action of the verb Embase, In various senses. 

1531 Robinson tr. More 1 * Utop, (Arb.) 50 marg., En- 
hauncynge and imbasyng of coyne. 1381 J. Bell Haddads 
Anno. Osor. 46 Peruse you y* Psalmes. .you find© in them 
..humilitie, knowledge, ana embacyng of a mans self*. 
2633 Milton Hirelings (Wkt. 1851) 381 The frequent im- 
basing of his (some Gentleman's] Sons with illiterate and 
narrow Principles. 1739 Carte Hist. Eng. IIL 243 As to 
the embasing of the coin. 

Emba’Sing (embFi'silj), ppl. a. arch. [f. as 
prec. + -INO 2 . J In senses of tne verb. 

185a Bknlowks TheoPh. 11. xxi. 96 Your glorious Nature's 
by embasing sin brought low. a 1 66* J. Goodwin Filled w. 
the Spirit (1867) 423 It is a matter of . . imbasing nature to 
the creature man. 1844 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scene f 
130 And would ray spirit from earth's embasing rule Were 
in this moment riven. 


EmbMSadt (emb&s*i'd). Obs. or arch. Also 
5 enbaased, enbaasade, 7 Sc. embassaid, [See 
Ambassade, of which this is a less frequent var.] 

1. The mission or function of an ambassador ; 
« Ambassade I. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI \ iv. iii 39 When you disgrac'd 
me in my Embassade. i8ot Holland Pliny 492 P. lunius, 
and T. Coruncanus . . were put to death, notwithstanding 
they came In embassade to her. 

2. A bodv of persons (or a single person) sent 
on a mission, or as a deputation, to or from a 
sovereign ; an ambassador and his suite ; *■ Am- 

B ABRADE 2. 

1480 C ax ton Chrm. Eng. ccliil. « 5 Also this same yere 
cam a grete enbaseade in to englond, 1494 Fabyan tv. lxvl 
43 He sente to hym an enbassed. Ibtd. tv. lxxv. m An 
Embassade shuld be made ynto the Kynge of Iyteil Br>*- 
tayne. tggt in Stxype EocL Mem. II. 1. it. ix. 390 Upon 
coming orgreat em ba s ead— or foreign princes. 

8 . The message sent or delivered by an ambas- 
sador : - Ambamade 3 . 

1998 Fnitxa Seven Pt. Ps. cxliiL 11.(2599) Rib They fined 
to thewe thyne enbassade. sfiei K. Johnson JCfngd. 4 
Centum . (1803) 37 In this oounsell . . they consult of embas- 
saida» 
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4. qoulWv. On an embassy, rare. 

IM Lo. Buncm Fruits. II. ecxix. fccxv.) 677 Howe the 
french* Itjnw. .had sente a knyght of honour embused* to 
hym. qw Spiniu Hymn* Brautie tja But when her 
word* emoassade forth she tend*. 

fimbUMbdor (embarsidw). Variant form of 
Ambabbadob ; now obs. in England, though in 
frequent use during the early put of the present 
century. In the U. S. this form, which is recom- 
mended by the analogy of Embassy, is still pre- 
ferred. For examples see Ambassador j 9 . 

Bmbassadorial, var. of Ambassadorial. 

. «%• Black™ k Mag, LXXI. 557 He thought it becoming 
his emb&ssadori&l position. 

ambassadress, obs. var. of Ambassadress. 

Embaasadry, var. of Ambassadry, Obs. 

Embassage (e-mb&s&g). arch. Also imb-. 
[A variant (in mod. archaistic use more frequent) 
of Ambassagb, q. v. In ordinary language super- 
seded by Embassy.] 

1. The sending or despatch of ambassadors, or 
of an ambassador. 


T. N[orton1 Calvin's Inst 111. ii. (1631) 373 That 
liberal Embassage by which God reconcileth the world to 
himselfe. 1839 Yeowrll Ahc. Brit. Ch. v. (1847) 48 The 
embassage to Home may be accounted for. 1881 Cant cm/. 
Rev, Apr. 369 Thy torrent coursers See With thunderous 
embassage to the great Sea. 

2 . The business confided to, or message con- 
veyed by, an ambassador. 

<5*6 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 170 These wordes were 
..gyuen to hym as the embassage of god. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1633) 440 Let it embassage bearo your grieues to 
show. x6*< Quarles Esther (1717) 34 Nor did they Question 
whether, .false the Prophet were, that brought th' Embas- 
sage. <8ai Scott Kenilw . xvii, 1 had settled to send thee 
thither upon a secret embassage. 

3 . The position of an ambassador ; ambassador- 
ship. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. 1 1 (1873) ti Caraeades the 
philosopher came in embassage to Rome. <677 Govt. Venice 
379 To . . lessen any thing of the Honours or his Embass- 
age. 1863 P. S. Worsley Poems fy Transl. 6 So shall my 
vast renown of embassage Flash wide conviction. 

4 . A body of persons sent on a mission, or as 
a deputation, to or from a sovereign, etc. ; the 
ambassador, his retinue, and surroundings. 

<6ax G. Sandyb Otfids Met . vu. 139 The Attick ship. . 
Which Cephalus, and his embassage, bore. 1663 Marvell 
Carr. xiiv. Wks. 1872-3 II. 9a note. To make me goe along 
with him Secretary to those Embassages. <8*9 Scott Anne 
0/ G. viii. The members of the embassage. 

t EmbaftMatOYi&l, a. Obs. [f. med.L .ttnbas- 
sator Ambassador + -jal.] * Ambassadorial. 
a 1734 North Exam. m. vil 40 Embassatorial Letters, 
t Emba'aratrix, var. of Ambassatrix. Obs. 
A female ambassador, an ambassador’s wife. 
a 1734 North Exam. 479 Here was . . an Embassatrix 
resident. 

Embossed, -et, var. ff. Embassade, -jate. 

+ Embassiate. Obs. Also 5 inbasset, 6 
embasset, embasiate. [var. of Ambassiate, q. v.] 
«= Embassy. 


a 1400 Cov . Myst. tis In thyn hey Inbasset, Lord, I xal 
go. <4.. Lydg. Thebes (E. E.T. S.) 1848 With hool them- 
pris of the enbassyat. <1470 Henry IVallace vi. 134 An 
inbasset to bryng ane uncouth queyne. <5x3 More Rich. 
Ill Wks. 38/a He sent ouer in embassiate, the Erie of 
warwike. Ibid. 60 Embasiate. 1530 Palsgr., Embasset, 
embassads . 


Embassy (emb&si). Also 6 pi. imbaseg. 
[A variant (now almost the only current form) of 
Ambassy, q.v.] 

1. The function or office of an ambassador ; also, 
the sending of ambassadors. 

1579 J. Jones Prtserv . Bodie 4- Soule 1. xxiii. 43 To toyle 
in unboxes. 1588 Shaks. L . L . L . 1. 1 . 35 Here comes in 
Embassie The French Kings daughter. 1669 Temple Let . 
Wks. 1731 II. 196 Lord F«uconbndge, who is going on an 
Embassy. 1799 Wellington in Gurw. Disp, I. x 6 Various 
embassies ana military preparations on the part of Tippoo 
Sultaun. <848 W. H. Kelly tr. L . Blanc’s Mist Ten V. 
II. 364 They thought it. .liberal in them to reserve for their 
former chief some embassy or other. 

ta. The message committed to or delivered by 
an ambassador. Obs 

>888 Shaks. John t. L 6 Silence (good mother) heare the 
Embassie. 1615 Heywood Fours Prentises t. i (1874) II. 
*x8 Didst thou deliver our strict Embassie. 

8. The body of persons sent on a mission, or as 
a deputation, to a sovereign, etc. ; the ambassador 
and his retinue, with their surroundings; also, 
the official residence of the ambassador. 


1671 Milton P. R. 1 v. 67 Embassies from regions far re- 
mote. 1764 Guay Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 59 A naif promise 
of being declared secretary to the embassy. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico (t 9 $i) 1 . 069 The embassy, consisting of two Artec 
nobles, was accompanied by the governor. sBw Lyttom 
JS. Maltrav. (x8«) 49 It was a brilliant ball at thePalaxxo of 
the Austrian embassy at Naples. Mod. The Englishman in- 

S rirad at tha Embassy. They were married at the English 
mbassy* 

JBmbastardise, modernized spelling of Imbab* 
tabdize, Obs. 

HmbaStHle, v. nonce-wd. [ad. F. embastillor , 
VoL. III. 


f. f#i* in 4* bastille fort.] trans . To surround "a 
city) with forts, or as with forts. 

1848 Tent’s Mag. XV. 537 The embastilling Paris with 
camps, government by the sword. 

Bmbaationed : see Em- prefix . 
tEtthft’fUrS. Obs. rare. Also lsnbaaure. 
[f. Em BASE V. + -UBB 1 - EMBASKMBNT. 

ranks Fain. Christ 145 This composition will be a 
great fmbaaure unto the word. Ibid. 16 j We may be de- 
norted from embasure of our natures by sin. 

II Embat. [Turk. ( a . Fere.) A*) I tnbt W.] A 

northerly wind, that blow* in Egypt. 

1763 Mackenzie in Phil. Trans. LIV. 77 The plague at 
Cairo begins to cease. . when the . . Embats or Etesian winds 
begin to blow. 

+ Bmba tar. Obs. rare* 0 . (See quot.) 

1736 Bailey, Embater, the hole or look-through to aim a 
cross-bow. 1775 in Asm. 

Embathe, imbathe (cm-, imbr> 6), v. pott. 
Also 6 inbathe, 6-7 imbath. [f. En-, In- + 
Bathe: cf. OF. eml>aigner, It. tmbagnare.] 
trans. To bathe, immerse, dip; to bedew, drench, 
suffuse. 

1593 TellTrotke’s N. V . G(ft 43 Whosoever inbathe 
themselves therein. 1596 Fitx-geppray Sir F. Drake (1881) 
33 Imbath your .. lofty quill In. .amber-dropping Castalie. 
x6o 6 Chapman Cant. Marlowe's Hero 4- L. tit, [Her love] 
that with immortall wine Should be embath'd, and swim in 
more hearts ease Than there was water in the Sestian seas 
1634 Milton Cotnus 833 Nereus . gave her to his daughters 
to embathc In nectared lavers. <641 — Reform, a The 
sweet odour of the returning gospel [must] imbathe his soul 
with the fragrancy of heaven. 1776 Mickle tr. Camotn’s 
Lusiad 434 Embathe with gore Carpclla'a Cape. 1835 
Bailey Mystic , His limbs im bathed Amid immortal nymphs. 
<870 Farrar St. Paul 1. 43s The perfumes with which Mary 
of Bethany embathed his feet, 
b. intr. for reft. 

1817 Coleridge, She dare . . embathe in heavenly light. 

I Icnce Bmba*th©d, ppl. a., in quot. elliptical for 
embathed in perfume , hence fragrant. 

1590 Spenser Muiopotmos 104 Embathed Balme. 

Embattle (cm-, imket’l), v. 1 Forms: a. 
4-6 era-, enbataile, 6 ©mbattail(e, -ayl, (9 arch . 
embattail), 6 embatteil, 5-6 enbatel(l, -yl, 
6-8 embatteil, (6 enbattle, 7 embatle), 6- 
embattle. 0. 5-6 imbatail, -ttail, 6-7 im-, 
inbattel, 7-8 imbattle. [ME. embataile , a. OF. 
embalaillitr to prepare for battle, f. en - (see En-) 
+ bat ai lie Battle sb A (Cf. Enbataile, adv.)J 

1 . trans. To set (an army) in battle array. Also 
(Spenser), to arm, prepare for battle (an individual). 

*393 Dower Cottfl Ii. 247 He fondc His enemy full cm- 
bat&ffcd. ci 450 Merlin 15a Tdleth how thei were in- 
batailcd a-gein the xj kynges. <494 Fabyan vi. ccxvii. 236 
Than the Normans imbatclcd y* fotemen. 1514 More Rich. 
Ill (1641) 439 When the Earle of Richmond knew . . the 
King was neere embat tailed. 1570-87 Holinsmkd Scot. 
Chnm. (1806) I. 339 Hereupon Malcolmc imbattelling his 
people. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 11. v. a One in bright armes cm- 
battcilcd full strong, a 1077 Barrow Serm. (1683) II. xi. 155 
Ah a General, .mustereth and embattaileth his troops. <755 
Carte Hist Eng. IV. 457 It was three .. before the Kings 
army was embattled, c 1840 Da Quincey Autobiog. Sk. 
Wks. I. 340 But once embattled, what should hinder them 
from detecting a flaw in their commission? 

Jig: *593 N ash e Christ’s T. ( 1 6x 3) 1 33 Embattel ling our selues 
against sin, we must vse the weapons & arts of al Nations. 
1036 B. Jonbon Discov. (1693) 70a With ability to render 
the one lov'd, the other hated, by his proper embatteiing 
them. 1809-10 Coleridgk Friend <1865) 9x4 Yet let us not 
embattle our feelings against our reason. 

2 . refi. To form in order of battle ; to take up 
a position in the field. 

<*1450 Lon k lic h Grail xm. 458 Eualach enbatailled him 
in the feeld. 1303-4 Act. 19 Hen. VI /, c. 34 Pream., Dyvers 
. . inbatelled tneymself . . contrarie to the Dutie of their al- 
lcgeaunce. x<8o North Plntarch( 1676)313 He commanded 
the first Banns, .should embattel themselves. 1844 Blackw. 
Mag. LVI. 531 Another had now slowly reared and em- 
battled itself against the. .Crescent. 

+ b. intr. for refi. Obs . 

botlf^Embattelling, Made now the very Heart of Kngla 
bleed x66* (?) Dk. Ormonde Laws 4* Ord. A rmy in Ire !. , 
Every . . Souldier . . shall keep silence when the Armie is. . 
marching or imbattailing. 1738 Glover Leonidas ix. 14 
An ample space Where myriads might imbattle. 

8. To fortify (a building, town, etc). Cf. Em- 
battle v .* ; in many passages it is impossible to 
say which verb is intended. Also fig. 

c 1380 Sir Ferutnb. 1684 Oppon ech perejbar stent a tour ! 
enbataild wyjb queynte engynne. 1596 Yonq Diana 153 
The wals loftie and strongly embattel led. s6*a Hrvlin 
Cosmogr. 1. (1683) 183 Em battel led according to the modem 
Art of Fortifications. *3°. Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 126 
Fear builds castles and embattles cities. >•» Tennyson 
Sohh. to 7 , M. K. t To embattail and to wall about thy 
cause With iron-worded proof. 

Embattle (embse-tl), v .2 Forms : 5 en- 
batel, 6 enbatell, embatel, 7 embatle, 7- 
embattle. [f. En- Battle r. 2 ; app. not in OF.l 
trans. To furnish (a building, wall, etc.) with 
battlements. Also fig. 

c 1400 [see Embattled ppl <463 Bury Wills (i8«io) 
37 , 1 wil . .that the Rysbygate. .be. .enbatelyd substancyally 
to endure. 1530 Palsgr. 53a, I enbatell a wall, I make bas- 
tylmentes upon it. 1*38 Lkland Itin. III. 34 Treury.. 
embat ding al theWaulles of the House in a maner made it 


f Daniel Civ. Wares vu. lix, And near Northampton 
■Embattclling, Made now the very Heart of England 


a Casteile. 16x0 Holla no Camden’s Brit. 1. 753 To for- 
tlfie and Kernel his mansion house, that is, to embatle it. 
tfi*7 Speed England Abr. xxvi. | 5 To build about and 
embattle a walL xSat Rutter Font kill 71 Another parapet. 

f ierced and embattled. Turner Doth. Arckit. 11. 

ntrod. aj Licenses to emhattlt manor-house*, 
t Bmbfi'ttlf, sb. Obs. rare~ l . In 6 embatel. 
[f. Embattlk « Battlkmknt. 
a 1547 Surrey Aeneid 11. 573 Griped for hold themhatel of 
the wall. 

Embattled (ember t’ld),//>/. a.' [f. Embattle 

V. 1 4- -ED.] 

1. Drawn up in battle array, marshalled for 
fight. 

1475 Hk. Noblesse (i860) 3* He comaunded the oost era- 
batailed not forto broke. •«7 Milton P. L. xii. 313 On 
their embattled ranks the waves return. <677 Hobbkb 
Homed s Iliad 137 See your men i' th* mom imbattled. 1700 
CowriR Iliad 11. 336 '1 ne chiefs, .may range Together, tnc 
imbattled multitude. <8x6 Wordrw. Sonn. to Liberty xlii, 
Bondage threatened by the embattled East. 1866 Felton 
Ahc. 4 Mod. Gr. I.vii. 108 The din of embattled nquadron*. 
b. transfi and fig. 

1745 T. W arton Pleas. Melanch . 294 At her presence mild 
the embattled clouds Disperse in air. .'•v< Hall am 
Hist. Lit. 1. 1. iv. | 53. 397 The embattled legions of ignor- 
ance. 

2. Filled or covered with troops in battle array. 

AIbo fig. 

*593 Nabhe Christ’s T, (1613) 56 The Element euery night 
wan embattailed with Armed men. <7*5 Pot 't.Odyst, xi. 369 
Castor glorious on th* embattled plain. X84* Ordvkson 
Great, xviil 217 He was . . anxious to be at the first brunt of 
the embattled field. 

3. Fortified, made strong or secure against at- 
tack. Cf. Embattled ppl. a.'* 

1765 Blacksionk Comm. I. a6j That no subject can build 
a castle, or house of strength imbatteled . . without the 
licence of the king. 1834 Bowsing Mtnor Morals , Per - 
severance 146 Every feudal chief was obliged to shut him- 
self up in high and embattled towers. 1870 I)ixon Windsor 
1. iii. a8 Each manor was embattled for ciefoncc. 

Embattled (embart’ld), ppl. a.* [f. Em- 

battle z>. 2 + -edLj 

1. Arch. Furnished with battlements, crenellated. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose, I saugh a gardyn . walled wellc, With 
high walles enbatailled. 15*5 Ln. Berners Fmist. If. 
clviL [cliii.] 431 The whiche castell was enlmtylled. <538 
Leland I ttn. II. so An cmbatclid Waulle now sore yn 
mine. <769 Gray in Poems 4 ■ Lett. (1775) 369 This seat. . 
is an ancient hAll-house, with a very large tower embattled. 
x86y Lady Herbert Cradle L. vu, 195 The old embattled 
walls still standing. 

2. Having an edge or outline shaped like a 
battlement ; crenellated ; spec, in Heraldry. 

c 1386 Chaucer NonnePr. T. 40 HU comb was. .Knhnteled 
[other texts And batayld] as it were a cnstcl wall. 1555 
Fardle Facions it. vii. 1 60 A copintancke. embatled aboute 
like a turrettc. xg 7 * Bobbewell A rtnorle it. 39 b, Bearelh 
Sables. & Gules, embaty led. .three Fer-de-molynsd'Argcntc. 
*753 Chamber* Cycl, Supf Embattled Line, in heraldry. 
<803 Rees Cycl, Pretested, .a. .charge, .embattled on both 
sides opposite to each other. 1834 Planch A li* it. Costume 
322 Hats and caps . . with embattled or escallopcd edges. 
1864 Boutlll Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop . iii. (cd. 3) 18 A Kesse 
dancctte or embattled. 1884 Harpers Mag. Mar. 529/a The 
embattled cliffs and the. .sea fill the view. 

Embattlement (cmha? t’Jmfrit). Also 6 era- 
batyl-. [f. Embattle v . 2 + -mknt.] « Battlkmknt. 

<538 Leland Itin. VIII. 107 The Enbatylments of it wer 
full of Pinacles. 157* Bosekwell Armorie 11. 77 b, A 
Crowne murall . . was made like enbattlementes of a wall. 
x886 Sat. Rev. 10 July 48 The mighty towers and embat- 
tlcmcnts. .yet rear themselves up proudly. 

Embattling (embatlirj), vbl. sb} [f. Em- 
battle v} -f -ino L] The action of the verb Em- 
battle 1 ; a. arraying (troops) in order of battle ; 
b. taking up a position for fighting. 

153X Elyot Gov. i. viii. (1557) at The. .embattayiynge of 
his enemies. ipgS Barnet theor. War res 111, ii. 47 These 
sundry sorts of imbattailling of men. <6tx Chapman Iliad 
xvt. *54 Th' embaltelling of horse and foot. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece lit. yL (1715) 58 The Macedonians were the 
most famous for this Way of Imbattlinc. <71* Steele S/ect, 
N o. 503 7 5 To enumerate . the embattling of armies . . would 
be to transgress the bounds of this paper. 

pi *677 Earl Orrkrv Art qf War 8 The Velltes. .both 
in Kmbattellings and Campings, .were mixt with the other 
three [bodies]. 

Embattling (embartlin), vbl sb* [f. Em- 
battle v , 2 4 -ing 1.] cotter, in Her . ; gee quot. and 
cf. Embattled ppl a* 2 . 

*753 Chamber* Cycl Supp. s.v., The heralds express this 
embattled line by the term crenelll ; and when it has the 
embattling on both sides, .they then call it breteswf. 

Emba*ttling 9 ppl a, [f. Embattle v . l 4- 
-IN0 2 .J That lorms in order of battle, fig. 

1794 Coleridge Relig. Musing* vi, Embattling interests 
on each other rush. 

Embay (emfc<), V. 1 Also 6 imb ay. [f. Em- 

4- Bay so* and 3.] 

1. trans. To lay (a vessel) within a bay. Also 
of the action 01 the wind or tide ; To force (a 
vessel) into a bay ; to detain within a bay. 

x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 149 Being immediately embayed 
in the Grand bay. 16*8 Digsy Jml. at When wee were 
come with our snippts as near the shore . . as wee could, 
for feare of being embayed, xye* C. Mather Mogn. Chr. 
1. i. (1832) 44 He found himself embayed within a mighty 
head of land. x8to Edin. Rev » XVII. <50 Many small 
whales, .are yearly embayed and killed. *870 I/lust. Loud. 

14 
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Newt *9 Oct. 438 The headland before her must be weathered, 
unless she would be embayed and stranded, 
b. transf Vwith a reference to Bay jd .3 
1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. xviii. 192 Some of them 
might miss the real doors, and be driven into the intervals, 
and embayed there. 

2 . pass. Of a town : To be enclosed within a bay. 

1 8*5 Waifrton Wand. S. Amer. tv. ii. 313 The town 

Castries is quite embayed. 184* Sterling Let. in Carlyle 
Life 111. iv. (1872) 199 The town, . is not nt all embayed, though 
there is some little shelter for shipping within the mole. 

3 . reft. Of the sea : To form a bay. rare. 

*^53 Holckoft Procopius 111. 97 Out finding . . the sea to 
embay it self on both sides the Land. 

4 . To enclose (as in a bay) ; to shut in ; to 
envelop, surround ; also fig. 

1583 Si any hurst A emit 11. ( 1880) 50 Laocoon . . Is to sonc 
embayed with wrapping girdle y coompast. 1614 Capt. 
Smith Virginia i. 16 We found our solues imbayed with a 
mightie headland. 177184 Cook Voy . (179 o) V. 1860 We 
were, in some degree, embayed by the ice. 170a Fortn . 
Ramble xi. 60 Briddcr Water . . looks ns if embayed in 
mountains, im G. P. Scrofr Volcanoes 176 The waters 
weie embayed in eddies or pools. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. II. xxii. 3a He found himself embayed in a labyrinth 
without end. 

t Embay*, v* Obs. poet. [f. En- pnf. v 
Hay 1/.0] 

1 . trans. To plunge (In a liquid) ; to bathe ; 
hence, to drench, wet ; to imbrue, steep. 

1590 Spknsrr F. Q. 1. x.37 Sad repentance used to embay 
His bodie in salt water. 1594 ?Grkkne Selimu s Wk*. 
(Grosart) XIV. 333 Our mouthes in honie to embay. x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso xu. Ixii, Their Swords both points and 
edges sharpe embay In purple bloud, where so they hit or 
light. 176a Churchill Ghost , His horse, Whose sides, in 
their own blood embay'd, E’en to the bone were open hud. 

2 . fig. a. To bathe (oneself) in sleep, sunshine, 
b. Ol sleep : To bedew, steen, suffuse, pervade. 

1390 Spenser Mubpotmos aoo In the warm© sunne he 
doth himself© embay. 1500 — F. 1 ix. 13 Whiles every 
sense the humour sweet embay'd. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ s 
Vut. in Farr's .S’. P. (1847) 6 J And all about, embayed iu 
soft sleep, A herd of charmed beasts aground were spread. 

Embayed (einbi T i*tl) f ppl. a. [f. Embay z/J] 

1 . Enclosed in, or as in, a bay. Also, of a shore : 
Formed into bays, hollowed out by the sea. 

1835 Mudik Brit. Birds (1841) I. 125 A shore, embayed 
and torn by the sea. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvii. 
516 The embayed flats, .are good examples of the fertile soil. 
1851 Ruskin Stones />«.< 18711 I i. 17 Embayed fragments 
of the Roman wreck. 1870 Yeats Nat . Hist. Comm. 15 
The embayed waters of Mexico. x88a Nature XXVI. 151 
Great West Bay . . bears . . the ugly name of ‘ Dead Man’s 
Bav ’ from an embayed vessel caught in a South-west gale 
seldom escaping shipwreck. 

2 . Forming a bay or recess. See Bay sb.'* 

1804-9 Landor l mag. Conr>. (1846) II. 241 The embayed 

window. 

Embaymont (embedment). [f. as prec. + 

-MKNT.] 

1 . a. The action of forming into a bay. b. cotter. 
A portion of water or coast forming a bay. 

*813 Scott Guy M. xl, The line of sea-coast, with all its 
varied curves, indentures, and embaymems. 1853 G. John- 
ston Nat. Hist. E. fiord. I. 10 Occasionally lingering in 
some embaytnent. .to collect their waters. 1879 Lk Contk 
Elem. Geo/. 525 The Mississippi probably commenced to run 
into the Tertiary Kmbayment. 1884 St. Nicholas 1 1 . 534 It 
H a larger embayment than that where the gig came to grief. 

2 . A bay* like recess ^of a window]. 

1848 Bait's Mag. XV. 102 The deep embayment of her 
favourite window. 

t Embe, prep . Obs. Also 1 ©mb. A variant 
of QE.ytnbe, ME. Umbk, q.v., about, around, etc. 

a 1000 A thelstan 5 (Or.) Km be Brunanburh, a xooo Meno- 
log. (Gr.) 210 Emb eahta niht. t 1175 Lamb. Horn. 51 )>e bi- 
tacninge J>e ic habbe embe ispeken. Ibid. 219 Ne mq nan 
isceftc. .understonden embe god. c 1*05 Lay. 6561 ACuerc 
he hohte embe uuel. c 1315 Shokkiiam 141 Inc thylke songc 
That ich was embe oure fayc. 

Hence in OE. and early ME. compounds : ©mb- 
bos© [OE. hoy* care], anxiety; ©mbsnffi© v. 

[ OE. snittan to cut], to circumcise ; ©mbebonk 
OE. pane thought], anxiety or thought about ; 
©mbe-ut©n adv. [OE. titan without], round 
about. 

c xooo Ags. Gos/. Matt. vi. 34 ASghwylc d*x haetfl xmoh 
on hys axenum ymbho^an [c 1100 Hatton embhu^an]. 
Ibid. Mark. xiv. 47 Soflhcc an of |>am \>c flar embe-uton 
[<* 1160 Hatton embe-uton] stodon his swurde abned. Ibid. 
Luke ii. 210 pe ehta do$AS fcefyllcdc wajron f>£ct Ssrt cild 
emsnyden [c xi6o Hatton erabsnyScn] were. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 81 pet me sculde in be ehtupe dci pet knaue child 
embsnipen. c xooo Trin. Coil. Horn. 87 pc bUeflfulle manne* 
hcorte. .ben wasshen of pc embeponke of fleshliche lustes. 

t Smbaam (erabrm), v. Obs . [f. En- + 
Beam sb.] trans. To cast beams (of light) upon, 
irradiate ; to radiate (light). 

*610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr’s S. P. {1848) 73 
But now so lively colours did embeara His sparkling fore- 
head. xfe* Ben lower Theobh . t. xdx. 13 Faith in Thee 
fmay] cm beam my Night. xo$a Jer. Collier In Benlowes 
Theoph. 84 b, Loves self in her his Flame embeams. 

+ Embean*ty 9 v. Obs . rart~ x . In 6 en- 
bewte. [f. En- + Beauty.] trans. To put beauty 
on (a person or thing) ; to beautify. 

XS«3 Skflton Garl. Laurel 868 Whom dame nature. .Hath 
fresshlv enbewted. 

lDmbe&zle, obs. f. Embezzle, 


Bmb«d, imT»®4 (cm-, imbe d), [f. En-, In- 

Bedj£. {Embed is now the more common form.)] 

1 . trans. To fix firmly in a surrounding mass of 
some solid material. Also reft. 

a. 1794 Sulivan View Nat. I. yiii. 62 Calcareous sub- 
stances are in general found where flints are embedded. x86x 
Hulmk tr. Moauin.TaHdon 11. 111. iv. 147 Leeches, .embed 
themselves in tne earth. 1879 J Tim ns in Cosset C s Techn. 
Educ. IV. 6/2 Iron girders embedded in brickwork and 
cement. 188s Standard 5 Sept. 6/1 The workman takes 
one diamond and embeds it in neated cement. 

$. X778 Whitehurst Inquiry Earth xii. 90 Marine ex- 
uvi» found Imbedded near the tops of mountains. X797 
M. Baii.lie Morb. Anat. (1807) 436 Masses of the same sort 
of substance, lying as it were embedded in the brain. 181© 
R. Jamkxon Char. Min. {1817) 130 Crystals are said to 
lie imbedded, when they are completely inclosed in another 
ininentl. 1866 Livingstonk Jml. (1873) 1 . i. 29 Thus.. in- 
sects are. .imbedded in the gum*copal. 

b. fig. 

a. 1835 Lytton Rienxi 1. xii, The light . . embedded, as 
it were, in vast masses of shade. 1835 Bain Senses 4 Ini. 
11. ii. 8 12 The sensation is embedded in a movement. 1870 
Lowell Among my fiks. Scr. 1. (1873) 79 The winged seeds 
of his thought cml>ed themselves in the memory. 

0 . 1835 Bain hense j tp Int. 11. ii. ft 13 The same optical 
impression, .may. .be imbedded in a great many different 
muscular impressions. 1875 Mainr Hist. Inst. 1. 14 Parts 
of these, .writings arc imbedded in the text of the Book. 

c. transf. Also in wuler senses suggested by the 
etymology. 

1848 Clough Amours de Voy. hi. 302 Nemi, imbedded in 
wood, Neini inumed in the hill * 1&49 Grot r Greece (i86j> 
V. n. lx. j(X> A more considerable stream, flowing deeply 
imbedded between lofty banks. 1851 M. Arnolo Foetus, 
Emped. on Etna ti. Through whose [Typho's] heart Etna 
drives her roots of stone To imbed them in the sea. 

2 . Said of the surrounding mass of material : To 
enclose firmly. Also fig. 

1853 Kanf Grinnell Exp. xxvi. (18561 210 Fields of new icc 
. inibedded them in a single night. 1853 I. Tayi or Restor. 
Belief 315 Those Seven Epistles, .imbed our problem. 1887 
Harper's Mag. May 955 A soft sweetish pulp, .embeds the 
two beans. 

Hence Embe dded ppl. a., Embe dding vbl. sb. 
and ppl . a . 

1830 Lyf. u. Frinc. Geol. I. 85 Others ascribed the im- 
bedded fossil bodies to some plastic power which resided 
in the earth in the early ages of the world. 1863 
Antiq. Man 8, 1 have spoken of the embedding of organic 
bodies and human remains in peat. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. 
Challenger I. ii. 113 The elegant forma of the imbedded 
shells. 1877 E. Conder Bas. Faith vii. 315 Smelting out 
the pure gold of revealed truth from the imbedding ore. 

tEmbe'dlam, v. Obs. [f. En- -f Bedlam.] 
trans. To nut into Bedlam ; hence to drive mad. 

nx6a8 F. Grrville Alaham 11. ii. (1633) 28 Furie ! then 
spurre thyself, cmbcdlam wit. 

Embedment (embedment), [f. Embed v. + 
-mknt.] a. The action of embedding, the state 
of being embedded, b. cotur. Something which 
embeds ; a 4 bed ’ of stonework, etc. 

1828 40 Tyti.rr Hist, Scot. (1864) I. 304 The large oak 
pillars, .rested in an cml>edincntof strong mason work. 

Embeggar : see Em- prefix. 

Embel, embelf, erron. forms of next. 

169* Colics, Embe/. 1773 Ash, Embe/, embelf. 

t E mbelif, adv. and a. Astron. Obs. [a. 
OF. phrase en belif \ see Belef.] 

A. adv. In an oblique direction, obliquely. 

c 1391 Chauckr Astro/, it § 28 These same signes..bcn 
cleped tortuos signes or kroked signes for they arisen cm- 
belif on oure Orisontc. 

B. adj. Oblique. 

c 1391 Chaucer A strol. 11. 8 28 heading, To knowe the 
nssencions of signes in the emDclif cercle in cuery regioun, 
I Menc, in circuit) obliquo. Ibid., The cmbeUf orisontc . . 
ouerkervyth the cquinoxial in embelif angles. 14x3 Lydg. 
Ptlgr. Soude v. i. (1859) 70, I saw the spyeres tornen. .eue- 
riche within other, by contrarious mouyng, and by embelif. 

Hence t Embelif v. Obs. intr., to be oblique. 

xaxt Lvno. Filgr. Scnvlc v. i. (1859) 70 There was a Ccrcle 
embelyfyng ivomwhat. 

Embellish (embc-lij)v. Forms: 4-5 em- 
belyssh, (4 enbelys©, ©mb©Uis), 5 embelliaah, 
-yeh, (embelese, -yse, -yoe, enbelif , -iaah, em- 
b©l«h), 6- ©mbelliah. Also 7-8 imbelish, im- 
belliah. [a. OF. embe Hiss- lengthened stem of 
embellir , f. en - (see En-) + be l beautiful.] 

1 . + a. To render beautiful (obs. in general sense), 
b. To beautify with adventitious adornments; to 
ornament. 

Caw ' * Gr* A’*/. 1033 & enbelyse hU bun with hU 
bele chcre. <*1384 Chauckr L. G. iV., Lucrtce, Tceres fbl 
of hevvtee F.mbelysshed [v. r. embelesed. cnbelised] hire 
wifly chastitee. c 1440 Fartonope 5981 Wytn beaute . . nature 
Wold so cmbclycc ony 00 creature. 1474 Caxton Chesse 9 
The robes of purpurc . . cnbellissheth the body. X379 Sfbn- 
her Sheph. ( a/. Feb., It was embclliftht with bfossomea 
fayre. # *6ox Holland Pliny II. 185 ’The Elm [yields] a 
watertsh humour, which is very proper to imbelUh the 
*kin ; 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas . 4 Jos. 49 For 
wntmg, flourishing, and embellishing, partly in gold, a letre 
sent to the Emperor of . . Morocco. 17*4 tr. Rollin' s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) II. iv. 9 t. 215 Hi* hair embelushed with artificial 
J°cks* *8ox Strutt Sports 4 Past. 1. lit 36 Bridles . . em- 
bellished with bits of yellow gold. 187a Yeats Techn. Hist . 
Comm. 248 The objects thus embellished were iewel-case*. 

c *fig.\ now often with sens© to 'aress up*, 
heighten (a narration) with fictitious additions. 


1447 Bokknham Seyntys In trod. 3 Hys newe poetrye 
Enbelshyd wyth colours of rethoryk. 148© Caxton (title) 
Higden’s Polychronicon . . empryuted and sette in forme 
by me William Caxton and a lytcl embelysbhed fro tholde 
makyng. 1649 Srlden Laws of Eng. (1739) 11. xvij. 90 To 
imbellinh mens minds with. .Learning that may gain them 
preferment X7»a Wollaston Relig. Ned, viu 134 False 
notions of glory : imbcllishd indeed by servile wits. xya6 
Swift To a Lady, I shall, .with books my mind embellish. 
177* Sir W. J ones Ess. ii. 205 A simple and agreeable 
melody, which will, .embellish [the words]. i8ox Home in 
Phil. Trans. XCI. 329 Events, .probably, .much exagger- 
ated and embellished. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast , 
Ord. (1863) 53 A long life . . embellished by elegant pur- 
suits. Mod. The story is true in substance, but has been 
greatly embellished. 

+2. fig. To brighten (in feeling), cheer. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 17 But they were embclisshid 
moche of that they sawe the firmament thus tome and so 
nobly to holde his cours. 

Embellished (cmbc lift), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-Bi) i.l Beautified, adorned, illustrated. 

1598 Florjo Diet. Ep. Dcd. 2 Your embellisht grace. 1845 
J. Fye Patron. Brit. Art ii. 55 Embellished books. 

Embellisher (embe-lijai). [f. as prec. + -er.] 
He who or that which beautifies or adorns. 

1479 Caxton Chaucer's Boeth. Pref., The . . first founder 
and embelisher of ornate eloquence in our English . . Chau- 
cer. 171* Steflr Sbect. No. jax And may be call’d 
Embellishers. 1813 Byron Giaour xviii. note, Sultan Giam- 
schid, the embellisher of IstAkhar. 187* Smiles Charac. ix. 
(1676) 260 Grace is a sweetener and embellisher of life. 

Embellishing (embe lijiq), vbl. sb. [f. Ew- 
bellisii v. 4 -ingT] The action or process of 
making beautiful ; also cotter \ ornamentation. 

1642 Milton Ck.Gov/. iiAiSpi) 103 The devices and im- 
bellishings of mans imagination. 1678 Cudworth Intel/. 
Syst. 33 For the Adorning and Embellishing of the Cor- 
porealWorld to us. 

Embellishing (embc-li fig ),///. a. [f. Embel- 
lish v. 4* -ino*.] That embellishes or beautifies. 

1545 T. Raynold IVomans Booh Y 5 The cmbellmhinge 
or bellificing medicines whereof I entendo to speke here. 
1673 Lady's Call . 1. ii. 19 Meekness is so. .peculiarly embel- 
lishing to women. 

Embellishment, [f. as prec. + -mknt.] 

1 . The action or process of embellishing or beau- 
tifying ; decoration, ornamentation. 

x6*3 Cockkram Eng, Did. 11, Beautifying, Embellish- 
ment. Decoration. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spam 306 The thing 
that contributed most to the embellishment of that Festival, 
was the great abundance of Ladies. 1711 Addison Spect. 
No. 1 F 8, I am sensible they might not tend to the Embel- 
lishment of my paper. 1868 Milman St. Paul's 340 A 
Turkish merchant devoted no less a sum than xo,ooo /. to 
the internal embellishment of St. Paul’s. 

2 . That which embellishes or beautifies, lit. and 
fig. ; an ornament, decoration, setting off ; tsp. a 
grace of diction or composition, a poetical image, 
episode, or hyperbole ; also, in pejorative sense, 
an exaggeration (cf. Embellish v. i c). 

163s Qi/arlrs Dirt. Fancies iv. lxxx, (1660) 163 But now, 
has not the least Imbellishment Of Heav’nly knowledge. 
x66s Fuller JVorthies (1840) III. 256 Abatement is made 
for poetical embellishments. 1684 H. Mohr Myst. Inio. 233 
A l>ook that has some pleasing embellishments on the back. 
17x7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. 22 A relation, 
that has . . received many embellishment* from mv hand. 
X77* Pennant Tours Scott. (1774) £43 Nor are the lofty 
headlands a less embellishment. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. 1 , 
111 . ii. 18 Formed for peace, and the embellishments oflife. 

t Embe nchod, ppl. a. Obs. rare- K [f. En- 
+ Bench sb. + -kd .1 Formed into ‘ benches * ; cf. 
Bench sb. 6, 7, and v. 2. 

1509 Nashk Lent. Stufie 9 Cerdicus. .was the first . . that 
on those embenchcd xheTues stampt his footing. 

Ember 1 (cmbai). Forms: i demerse, 4 aym-, 
em, eemer, 5 eymbre, -bery, (6 pi. embries, 
e miners. Sc. amer-, ammer-, amyrris,) 6-7 im- 
bar, 9 dial, yummer. [OE. mmerte wk. fem., 
corresponds to OHG. eimuria (MHG. eimere), 
ON. eimyrja (Da. emitter ^ Sw. mdtja) OTeut. 
*aimuzjSn - ; for the suffix cf. Goth, jukuzi (stem 
jukuija -) yoke. The ME. forms with ay- ey - point 
to adoption from ON. rather than to descent from 
OE. The disappearance of the vowel of the 
original second syllable occasioned the insertion 
of the euphonic b , normal between m and r.] 

1 . A small piece of live coal or wood in a half- 
extinguished fire. Chiefly in pi. : The smoulder- 
ing ashes of a fire. 

c xooo Ags. Leechdoms III. 30 Ntm 9 u clatan moran . . & 
berec hy on hats osmerscan. ?r 1390 Form of Cury in 
Warner Antiq. Culin. 15 Take chyches, and ..lay hem in 
hoot aymers. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P.R. x. ix (Tollem. 
MS.), Also fyry cmeris Tim enters; sjBa embers] is raui- 
schld and memd upwarde by rauisenynge of wynde. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 136 Eymbre, hole aschys [1499 eymery or 
synder, hote assnes], prana. >513 Douglas Mneis vl iii. 
137 The reliquies ana the dry aromeris syne Thai slokkin. 
xM« Far die Facions 1, v. 72 They feede them [children) 
with . . rootea, routed in the embries. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. 
(1810) III. a$8 They heat it [flesh] a little upon imbers of 
coales. 163s Milton Penseroso 79 Glowing embers . .Teach 
light to counterfeit a gloom. 1719 Youuo Bnstris u 1. (1737) 
13 Sleeping embers which will rise in flames. 1838-4* Arnold 
Hist . Rome II. xxxvii. 475 Only the expiring embers of a 
great fire, a 1849 Po* Raven, Each sepmate dying ember 
wrought its ghost upon the floor. 1874 Sfukckon Treat. 
Dav . Ps. cii. 3 The last comforting ember is quenched. 
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15*3 More Bdw, V. Ep, Ded. 3 To tevivo that which 
hath Tor a long time been raked up in the embers of oblivion. 

R. Stafylton S trades' s Low C Warres t. 90 But the 
secret lay not long in the Embers. 17*7 Bbktmam Of, 
Usury 178 Success does not . . arise out of the embers of ill- 
success. 1874 Bancroft Footpr. Tima i* 97 The embers of 
independence . . broke forth in war. 

3 . Comb, embar- bread (see quot. ; but the 
statement is app. a fiction to explain Ember- 
DAYS.) 

i68z Wharton Fasts 4 Fast. Wks. (1683) 30 A Cake baked 
under the Embers or Ashes, which was called . . Ember- 
bread. 1796 Pkgce Anonym . (1809) 135. 

Ember 2 ( e*mbai). Now only attrib. and in 
Comb. Forms : a. 1 ymbren, 6-8 embring, 


-yng, 6 im-, ymbring, 6-7 imb-, embering. 0. in 
Comb. 3 umbri-(/<), ymbri-, 4 ymber-, 5 embyr-, 
ymbre-, 6 embre-, (amber-), 7- ember. [The 
OE * ymbren (app. neut. : pi. ymbren), perh. a coi- 
ruption (due to attrib. use) of OE .ymbrytu masc., 
period, revolution of time, f, ymb about, round + 


ryne course, running. 

It seems however not wholly impossible that the word may 
have been due to popular etymology working upon some 
Vulgar Lat. corruption of quatuor temfora) cf. Gcr. quat- 
amoer Ember.tidc ; for the possibility of OE. mb for L» wA 
and for the suffix, cf. OE. ymbren from L. amp{h)ora. The 
ON. imbru{-dagar), OSw. ymberi^dagar) appear to be ad. 
Eng. ; OSw. had also tamfer-dagar from tempora.) 

The English name of the four j>eriods of lasting 
and prayer (L. quatuor temporal appointed by 
the Cnurch to be observed respectively in the four 
seasons of the year. Each of these fasts occupies 
three days, viz. a Wednesday and the following 
Friday and Saturday ; these are called Ember days , 
and the weeks in which they occur are called 
Ember weeks. Since the Council of Placentia 


a.d. 1095, the Ember days have been the Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday next following (i) 
the first Sunday in Lent, (2) Whitsunday, (3; 
Holy Cross Day, 14 Sept., (4) St. Lucia’s Day, 
13 Dec. In the Roman Church the Ember-Satur- 
days, and in the Church of England the Sundays 
immediately following, are the days on which 
ordinations usually take place. 

1 1 . As an independent sb . ; •* Ember-day (only 
in a. forms). Obs. 

cxoto Laws of sEthelred (Thorpe) VI. xxiii, Ymbren & 
fsestena. Ibid, xxv, Heah.freot&du&um & riht-ymbrenum. 
c 1000 Ags. GosP . Rubric to Luke vui. 40 Dis sccal on frige- 
dag on b«re pentecostencs wucan to pam ymbrene. 1JJ47 
Salesbury Welsh Diet., JCatcorli.c. cadgor \ a fasti, Km* 
bryng. 1373 Tusskr Husb. (1878) 28 Kccpe Embrings wel, 
and fasting aaies. 

2 . attnb. and Comb., Member (+ embring\day , 
-fast, - Friday , -time, - tide , - week ; ember-eve, the 
vigil of an Ember day. 

a. <ziooo Laws qf VEJffred xliil, On iiii. ymbren-wican. 
a 1036 Laws of Cnut (Eccl.) xvi, Si hit Ymbren-fmsten si 
hit lengcten-fa;sten. Ibid, xvii, We forbeodaS ordal & aSas 
freolsdaxum & ymbren-dafcutn. 150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. 
de Worde) 11. xvl. (1506) 125 To faste foure tymes in the yere 
the ymbrynge tyme. 154 B Act 2 4 3 Edw. Vi, c. 19 Preamb., 
Abstinence, which hath been used . . upon . . the Embring 
Days, and other Days. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xu. 
xiv. aoo He . . must come to church upon an embering fri- 
daie. 1 090 Tarlkton News Purgat. (1844) 64 (The pope] that 
made tne imbering-weekes in honour of his faire ana beau- 
tifull curtizan Irabra. 1363-87 Foxr A. 4 M. (1684) II. 20/1 
Counselling . . the said Roger Dods, upon an Embring day, 
to sup with Bread and Cheese. 175a Carte Hist. Eng. 111 . 
327 Abstinence from flesh in Lent, and on . . embring days. 

0 . a tatt A tier. R. 70 Holdeb silence . . i$e Umbndawes 
l v.r . ymbri wikes]. 138 . Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 203 be 
Wednesday Gospel in ymber weke in Septembre monepc. 
c 1440 Promp. Pant. 139 Embyrday, angarium vel quatuor 
tempo rum. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. x. 155 By the kalender 
we itnowe . . the ymbre dayes. c 1550 Bale K. Johan 41 
Bothe amber dayes & lenten. 1350 Wyll of Deuyll (Collier) 
4. I geue . . the Embredays to pope Calixtus. 1608 Shahs. 
Per, 1. Cho. 6 A song of old. .sung at festivals, On ember- 
eves, and holy ales. x6aa Middleton, etc. Old Law 111. i, 
Are all fallen into fasting-days and Ember- weeks? 1634 
CaNnk Necess. SeOar. (1849) **7 And pope Calixtus in the 
year 306 ordained Ember fasts. >704 N elson Fest. 4 Fasts 
11. iii. (>739)469 These Fasts, .may. .be said to be Ember 
Days. 1736 Ayliff* Parerg . 381 The four Seasons of the 
year called the Ember-Weeks. 1844 Lincard A nglo-Sax. 
Ch. (2858) I. App. 386 The Ember fasts, on Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, four times in the year. *840-53 Rock Ch. 
of Fathers IV. xi. 64 On the ember-days, the deacon and 
subdeacon wore . . the chasuble. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogil- 
via xii. (187$) 90 How near it is to Ember weeks. 

Smbtr. 8 Also imber, immer, emmer, am- 
mer. fa. Norw. emmer[-gaas ) ; Icel. has hitn- 
brimi , older kimbrin ; Faroic imbrim (Vigf,).] A 
kind of sea-fowl ( Colymbus Imnur Linn. Pennant) 
frequenting the seas about Orkney, a variety of the 
Northern Diver or Loon ( Colymbus glaeialis) to 
which the name is sometimes given. Chiefly in 
Comb, as Ember-goose, * diver . 

1744 Preston Zetland in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 61/1 The 
Ember-Goose, which is said to hatch her Egg under her 
Wing, xftoe G. Montagu Omith. Diet, (1833! 367 Imber- 
Diver— a name for the Loon- ita Scott Pirate xxi, Be 
mine the imber-gooee to play. x88§ Swainson Proa*. Names 
Brit . Birds (£X>.S.) 913 Immer or Ember (Orkney), Imber 


Diver (Ireland), Ammer or Emmer goose (Aberdeen, E. 
Lothian 1. 

Imbartd (e mb*id),///.a. [f. Ember 1 4- -kd 2 .] 
a. Strewn with embers ; b. Burnt to embers. 

Southey Joan of Arc H. 468 On the white-ember’d 
hearth Then heapt up fresh fuel. 1863 W. Lancaster Pr*- 
terita 26 An old crone leaning at an ember’d fire. 

Embering, obs., var. of Ember 2 . 
t Emberluoook, v. Obs. rare . [ad, F. em- 
Imrelticorquer, a nonce-wd. of fanciful formation.] 
To bewilder, confuse. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. vi, Never emberlucock. .your 
spirits with these vainc thoughts and idle conceits. 

+ Embft*tter, v. Obs. Also 7 imbetter [f. 

En- + Better, a .] trans. To make letter. 

O. c 1583 P&ckham in Hakluyt Voyages (1600) III. 181 
Then . . estates of such as now Hue in want shall l>e cm- 
bettered. x6as Long tr. Pan lay's A rgen is < 1 6 36) Dedic. A 2 
Varictie to please the minde, and Learning to embetter the 
ludgement. 1839 Richardson ; and in mod. Diets. 

A 1607 Daniel Phitotas v. Chorus, Crueltie doth not 
imbetter men. 1680 Sir W, Waller Divine Medit. (18 39) 
41 Those that arc good are imbettcred, even by the illness of 
those that are bad. 

Embossld (embe z’l), v. Forms : a. 5 en- 
besyl, ©nbesel 1, 5-6 embesell, -sill, -syle, -syll, 
(6 embeoill), 6-8 embeael(l, -sil(l, -ale, -aael(l, 

7 embeaail, -ale, embes(s)el(l, 6- embeaale. 
0. 5-8 imbozel l, -ill, (6-7 imbeaael(l), 7-8 
imbesBel(l, -11, imbesle, 6-8 imbeseld, -11(1, 
(6-7 imbeaaell, -il, imbeoile, -ill, imbeale, 
ymbeMill,) 7imboB*le. [ad. KY.cttbesiler (quots. 
1397, i404\ ‘to make away with, cause to dis- 
appear, fraudulently destroy * ; f. en - 4- bcselcr (see 
Bkzzlk v.) f which occur* (with the game sense) 
in the Year-books of 32-33 Edw. Ill (1305), and 
appears to be identical with OF. besillier (Pr. 
l>esillar) to maltreat, ravage, destroy ; according 
to M. Paul Meyer f. L. bis-, in late L. used ns a 
pejorative prefix. 

In 16th c. the Eng. weird appears to have been referred 
to the I#, imbecillare to weaken (see Imuucilk', and thii* 
notion has possibly in some degree influenced the subse- 
quent development of the sense.] 

+ 1 . trans. To make away with (provisions, 
money, etc.) ; csf . to carry off secretly (what lie- 
longs to another person) for one’s own use. Obs. 

a. [1397 Will of John of Gaunt in Nichols Royal Wills 
155 Drap enbroudes . . ct toutes autres pieces tie la suit . . 
quels je achatay de..la Duchesse dc Northfolk aussi en- 
tierement sans riens ent enbeseillcr com jes les avoy de 
etc.] 1460 Honseh. Ord. 91 See that noc vitaills. .ne none 
other stunc of the scide householde be enlieselled outc. 
1330 Palsgr. 531/2 He that embesyllcth a thyng intendeth 
to stcale it. 1539 Inv.Ch. Surrey 55 There was cml»cselyd 
one auter clothe and two towclles. 1398 Linschotcu's Voy. 
in Arb. Gamer III. 18 But little comcth to the owner’s 
hands, being embezzled and privily made away. 1633 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. vui. 42 The Utensells thereof had lately been Em- 
bezelled. 1730 Cartk Hist. Ene. II. 151 One of these (biblesj 
was to be placed in every parish church, chained so os not 
to be embezzclcd. 

0 . 1474 l/ouseh. Ord. 30 Nor that the porters suffrec any 

stuffe to be imbczelled out of the sayde gales. 1371 Him • 
i owes Gueuaras hp. 166 Babling and foule mouthed boyes 
. . wil imbesill your apparrell. 2598 Stow Surv. xxxiii. 
(1^03) 297 Manic of the Kings Jewels were .. imbeseted. 
1694 Cafi . Smii m Virginia iv. 140 'The Sailers . . are much 
to Maine for iinbesling the prouistons. 
fig. 1548 Gks»t Pr. Masse 76 Thee pry vee masse . . em- 
becilleth and taketh out of our hartes Christ, 

+ b. To make away with, fraudulently destroy 
(a charter, title-deed, etc.). In later use also, To 
mutilate, tamper with (a document or writing of 
any kind). Obs. 

a. (2404 Act 5 Hen. IV, c. 14 (Record cd.), Porce que 
pleuseurs pics de tins . . et les notes de tielx fyns demorantx 
en 1e comune Bonk, aient e*te devant ces* heures enbesilez, A 
autres pics & notes de fyns fauxement contrcovez& mys en 
lour Ueux.J 2494 Fahvan vii. 293 The sayd l>okc . was en- 
besyl yd, or lostc. 1493 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 51 Preamb., 
The cvydetices concernyng the same Maners . . ben einbc- 
selled by . . ill disposed pereones. 1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VUI, 
c. 8 The said commissioner or escheatour may nott change 
nor enbesyll the said offices or inquisiciones. 2382 Lam- 
barde Eiren. iv. xxi. (1588) 625 If a Justice of the Peace 
will craftily cmbesill an Enditement. 2660 H. Moke 
Myst. Godl. vii. xi. 326 The Writings of the Evangelists . . 
were never embescled. 1669 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
296 The records belonging to this family have been em- 
bezzled. 2691 E. Taylor Penmen's Life w A Hieroglyph! cal 
Monument . .was razed and embezelled by the rude Hands. 

0 . 1504 Plump ton Carr. In trod. 64 How. .evydenc’ hath 

bene imbeseled. 1665 Stillingfl. Rational Acc. Prot. 
Relig. 2x2 Is it then possible to suppose oil those Copy's 
at once imbezeled. 1671 F. Phillifc Reg. Necess. Ep. 
Ded., It is Felony to imbezill or corrupt a Record. 1677-8 
Marvell Corr. 226 Wks. 2872-5 II. 586 Upon occasion of 
imbeziting the Bui sent from the Lords. 

to. To entice away (a person) from service, 
etc. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xm. (*599) 615 He would be a 
conuenient instrument to imbeasefl from the army of Fran- 
cisco- maria the bonds of Gascons. 1394 Lyly Moth. Bombie 
v, iii. 237, I had rather thou sboulost rob my chest, than 
imbeasell my sonne. 

1 2 . To weaken, impair, diminish. Obs. 

1566 Drant Horacd Sat . l v, And so imbedll all theyr 
strengthe, That they are naught to me. 1380 Holly- 
rand Treat. Fr. Tong, AppetUser, to diminish, to lessen, 


to imbesill. 16x0 in Plcton L'Ppol Munic. Rec. (1883' I. m 
Whereby the Quene's Maiesties custoine . . maye . . be . . 
empayred .. or einbeselled. (6 m Malynks Ahc. Law- 
Merck. 307 The Kings or Princes Valuation is effected . 
by embeasiling the standard of money, by allay. 1636 
Keatly C lit' a Myst, Ixx. 899 Our luxunr hath imbezelled 
us. 1670 Basil Valentine Last Wt/t <7 Test, xxxvii, Have 
a reject to the upper scaffolds, that they be not im- 

1 8. To impair or diminiah by waste or extra- 
vagance ; to squander, dissipate (property, etc.). 

a. 2478 Banister Hist, Man 1. 26 Nature . . would not. . 
for the insertion of Muscles, .cmbicill, and wast no much of 
the bones, i6ai Burton A not. Mel . lit. ii. vi. v. (1651) y7 
He hath embeasled his estate. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
24 Fearing to embezzle a great commodity of their Country. 
1749 Chkstkkf. Lett. 11. ccxl 308 It is not the fashion . . 
at Paris, to embezzle at least half of it [the day) at table. 
1770 Langhorne Plutanh 0679) II. 901/1 His fortune, 
which had been ho much embezzled . 

0 . t6at Burton Anat. Mel. 1 ii. 111. xv.(i65i) 137 When 
they have with riot and 1 


*670 J. Goodman Penitent 
anefi 


prodigality imbesrelled their estates. 
tent Pard. 1. iv. (>713^ 09 He wanen 
dents and abilities God had endowed 


f imbeziU the very talents and 1 
him with. 1683 Crqwne City Politiques u. 1 . 24, 1 have 
Imbezell'd all the furniture of my soul and body in vice. 

4 . (The only current sense.) To divert to onc*s 
own use (money, etc.) in violation of trust or 
official duty. [At first app. a contextual use of 1 
and 3 ; in early examples not distinguishable from 
one or the other of these.] 

a. «6oo Holland Ltty xxxvm. i. 1016 The Tribunes 
. . proceeded to charge him. for emberzeling and averting 
to his proper use certeine treasure gotten from King 
Antioch us. 1783 Burke Ftp. Affairs Ind. Wks. XI. niB 
His fortune . . grossly mismanaged and embezzled. 1633 
Macaulay War Success., Ess. (1854* I. 249/1 Bellasys, the 
English General, embezzled the stores. 1855 — Hist. Eng. 
IV. 363 The rapaciouz governor had dally opportunities of 
embezzling and extorting. 

0. 2585 F«- kktuood in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 216 II. 
101 To steale and imbesell any thinge in hi« charge this is 
felonye. 1613 Sim H. Finch Law ( 1616) an The seruant 
that hath any goods, .deli uc red him to lcecpe by hit Master 
and . .doth . . imbezlc, or conuert the same to his own vse, 
the same, shall be judged a therfe. 2633 H. Cog an tr. 
Pinto's I'rav. viii. 24 That Mahometan, who had imbcrzlcd 
away a groat part of the goods committed to Ids charge. 

U 5 . Used by Shelton to render the like-sounding 
Sp. cmbelesar, to bewilder, stupefy [cf. Bkz/.lk v.]. 

i6ao Shelton Quijr. 11. Iiii. 337 Sancho was a&lonKh't and 
embcseld with what he heard « saw, 

Eznbesxled (cmbc-z’ld), fpl. a. [f. prcc. + 
-ED.] In the sense* of the verb. 

*603 Knollkr Htst. Turks (i6ail css Thone. .expencev . 
were . . supported with the cml>cseled spoilt. 1642 Vind. 
Smcctymnuus 24 An imbczel’d book. < 164s How^ >.ll Lett. 
it. 8 An Italian who had the keeping of their embcazled 
mony. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley Banker 1. viii. 253 
The nature of the embezzled property. *870 Loweli 
Among my Bks. Ser. 11. (1873) 281 An old gentleman . .used 
the contracted form of the participle in conversation, but 
. .gu\e it bock its embezzled syllable in reading. 

BmbO**l#m«nt , embe z’l m£nt . Aho6em- 
becil-, embasel-, 7 embeszll-, imbesle-. ff. 
Embezzle v. + -ment; In AF. (1404) embesile- 
ment. 4 ] The action of embezzling, f a. In senses 
of Embezzle 1-3 {obs. . b. (The mod. sense.) 
Fraudulent appropriation of entrusted property. 

2508 Gest Pr. Masse 75 What is sacriledgc. but am em- 
bcc^ilmcnt and stclthe or an holy thing out of an holy place. 
2370 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (i860) 1 1 . 234 note , To be restored, 
witnoute anye kindcof etnbasclinente. 1645 Milton Colast. 
Wks. (1851) 356 Those weak supposes of. .portions and loyn- 
tures likely to incurr iinbezlement heerby. 2762 72 H. Wai^ 
role Vertue's Anted. Paint. { 1786) 1 . 3o£ The lightness which 
is remarked in the coins of Edward VI, was owing to the 
embezzlements of this person. 1786 Burks Articles agst. 
W. Hastings Wks. 1849 II. 166 Fraud, peculation, and em- 
bezzlement. 1823 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. X, 253 That 
punishment which is attached to embezzlement. *886 Pall 
Mall G. it Dec. 6/1 Embezzlement is the appropriation by 
it of money coming into his hands on hts 


[f. Embezzle 0.+ 


a clerk or servant 
master’s account. 

Emb«ssl«r (embezbj;. 

-ER.) One who embezzles. 

2667 Pefy 9 Diary 25 July, Hogg is the. .most observable 
embezzler, that ever was known. 2687 Land. Gat. No, 
2300/1 The Detainers, Imbezlers, or Concealers of the said 
Books, 170a R. Crobfkilo Affection of i'eopie, etc. j The 
Embezetcrs of His Majesties Naval Stores. 1821 fail's 
Mag. XXI. 376 Embezzlers, burglars and pick-pockets. 
1887 Pall Mail G. 11 Oct. 7/2. 

Embessling (cmbezlitj), vbl. sb. [f. Em- 
bezzle v t-imo*.] The action of the verb Em- 
bezzle, in v&riou* senses, 

2340 Act 32 Hen VIII , c. 48 Al. . wastes, iinbcsselinges. . 
anOmisusynge of the seyd artilleries, stores. 1577 Hakrsaon 
England 11. xi (1877) 1. 224 KmbchilliiiK of goods committed 
by the master to the seruant. 1581 Lamsahdk Eiren. 11. vii. 
(1588) 933 lire cmbezelling of any Record. 1665 Marvell 
Let. Mayor of Hud Wks. I. 51 Another Bill . , to prevent 
the imbezelling of prize goods 1658 Whole Duty Man 
xv. 1 26. 194 By careless embe/elling of them. 

Bmblbe, obs. form of Imbibe, 

2558 Wardr Alexis' Seer. (2568) a b, When it U almost 
waxen drie, embibe or water it again as before. 

JCmbill. -ing : see Em- prefix . 
t £mbl‘llow» v. Obs . rare. In 7 enbyllow. 
[f. Ek- + Billow.] trans . To raise in billows, 
1625 Lisle Du Barias , Noe 1 (R.), And then enbyUowed 
high doth in his pride disd&ine With fome and roaring din 
all hugeness of tne maine. 
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EMBLEM. 


EMBIND. 

Bmbind emboind , v. Also 7 imbind. [f. 
En- 4 Bind.] trans . To confine, hold fast. 

a i6t§ F. Grevillk Alaham in. ii. (1613) 44 This secret 
ha*te is sure : all is imbound. c 183I Wordsw. Egyptian 
Maid , The Damsel, in that trance embound. 

Embitter (embi’Ui), v. Also 7-9 imbitter. 
[f. En- 4 Bittjck <*.] 

1 . trans. To make bitter, impart a bitter taste to. 
Now rare in lit . sense. 

a 1603 'l\ Cartwright Con/ut . Rhem. N. T. (1618) 726 
When I had eaten it, my bellie was imbittcred. 167s Tra- 
herne C 'hr. Ethtcs 369 It is like wormwood that imbiUent 
the nipple, xm Adair Amer. I mi. xaa Warm water, highly 
imbittcred with the button-snake-root «•« New Monthly 
Mag. XL. 85 Brewers embitter their beer with hops. 

2 . fig. To infuse with bitterness, spoil the sweet- 
ness of (existence, pleasures, pursuits, etc.). 

a 1677 Harrow in Spurgeon Treat. David P*. cxix. 71 
Imniety . . doth embitter tut the conveniences and comforts 
of life. 17x3 Stkki.e Guardian No. 18 F 1 It would imbitter 
all the bwcctK of life. 1776 Gibbon Deci. 4 F. 1 . 305 The 
last moments of Diocletian were embittered by some affronts. 
x8so Scott A bbot i, Two circumstances only had imbittcred 
their union. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 38 His pros- 
perity was embittered by one insupportable recollection. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 89 An act which 
embittered the remainder of his days. 

3 . fig To make more bitter or painful. 

164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. xxu. 14a He imbitters 
not a distastrull message to a forrein Prince by his indis- 
cretion in delivering it. 1781 Gibbon Dec l \ 4 r. (1869) U. 
xb. 516 His actual misery was embittered by the recollec- 
tion of past greatness. 1700 Burke Fr. Rev . Wks. V. 85 
To aggravate and imbitter that real inequality. 1876 Green 
Short Hut. x. ft 4. 801 HU failure was embittered by heavier 
disasters elsewhere. 

4 . fig. To render (persons or feelings) virulent, 
intensely hostile or discontented ; to exacerbate, 
intensify (a quarrel, etc.). 

x 6 j 4 Sanderson Scrm. I. 65 The like censuring* and dc- 
spinings have imbittcred the spirits. 1664 Burnet Rights 
Princes ii. 31 Peoples minds were embittered one against 
another. 1748 Anson Pay. 11. iii. (cd. 4) 308 The Captain. . 
had much embittered the people against him. 1777 Watson 
Philip //, (1793) I. vui. 317 Putting them to death would 
only serve to embitter the resentment of the people. x868 
K. Edwards Ralegh I. vi. 08 Personal ill-feeling of long 
standing . further embittered the old quarrels. 

Embittered (embitud), fpl. a. ff. i>rec.+ 
•kl> 1.] Made bitter, or more bitter. (Chiefly fig . ; 
cf. senses of the vb.) 

1653 Milton Lett. State (1851) 131 Their imbitter’d and 
moht implacable Enemies, a *716 South 13 Serm. (1717) 
V. 88 The Remorseless Malice of Imbitter’d Rebels. 1797 
Godwin Enquirer 1. viii. 69 My temper becomes embittered. 
1840 Mill Ess. (1859) II. 364 'live embittered denunciations 
against the circulars and proclamations, 
lienee t ■mbitterednesa. Obs. 

1643 Tucknky Balme o/G. If imbitterednesse of spirit 
against God. .can make it . . England* present disease . . is 
grown pestilentially malignant. 

Embitterer (cmbi-terojO. [f. Embitter f -jer.] 
One who or that which embitters. 

X75* Johnson in John Taylor Serm . (1789) 334 The fear 
of death has always been considered as the . . cmmttercr of 
the cup of ioy. 18*7 Honk Every-day Bk. II. xa Sitting to 
drink is.. the einbittcrer of their enjoyments. 1884 Annie 
Swan Dor. Kirke xiv. 127 That old man is.. an embittercr 
of ihe lives of others. 

Embittering (embittfriq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -in a 1.] The action of the verb Embitter. 

1617 Hikkon Wks . II. 340 The vsing of euill speech hee 
(Saint James] likeneth to tnehnbit tering. .of the Fountains, 

Embittering (embi-tcrig),///. a. [f. u prcc. 
+ -ino 2 .] That embitters or tends to embitter. 
X746 Hervky Medit. { 1818) 909 This embittering circum- 
stance would spoil their relish. 187s Geo. Eliot middiem. 
III. iv. 336 The suspicion .. was embittering. Ibid. IV. v. 
lat The imbittering discovery that, etc. 

Embittorment (embi-uimunt). [f. Embittkr 
v . 4 -mknt.] The action of embittering ; the state 
of being embittered. 

164S V‘ J knkyn Serm. 37 Labour for a sanctified use of 
all embitterments or stoppages. 1809-10 Colkridgk Friend 
(1818) III. 330 The usual emoitterment of controversy. 1864 
Pushy Led. Daniel 330 Two portions contending against 
each other with extremest embittermcnt. 

t Emblndder, v. obs. ran . [f. En- + 
Bladder.] trans. a. To cause vesicles to rise on 
the surface of (anything) ; to blister, b. To con- 
iine in a bladder. Hence Embla ddered ppl. a. 

166* Chandler Vim Hetmonts Oriat. 170 It doth not 
embladder a dead carcasse, even as it doth a living body. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos . ti. 1 17 The Elater of the external Ayr 
. .forces the embladder’d Ayr into its former extension, 
t Embl&mch., v. Obs . Also 4 enblaunoh. 
[a. OF. cmblanch-ir, i. en- (see En-) 4 blanc 
white; cf. Blanch s'. ] irons. To whiten, fig. 

>393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xvn. 960 Preestes, prochours and 
prelates, pat bep enblaunched with bele paroles, a 1400- 
ao A Uxander 3688 A tabernacle . .grauen . .of gilden plat is, 
limn hand all in filour & ftwlis en-blanchid. a x66a Hrylin 
Land (1671) 360 It was impossible that a spot of so deep a 
dye should be emblanched. 

Embl&ture. ? Mistake for Emblazubi. 

»6o6 G. W(ooocockk 1 Hist. Ivstine G ga a, For whose 
honor there were Temples erected . . and infinite emMatures 
©fhi* praises decreed. 

Bmblam (embli 1 **), vJ Also ixablnne. ff. 
En- 4 * Blaxk ;6.l] 


1. irons . To light up, illuminate, cause to glow. 

1634 Milton Comhs 733 Th* unsought Diamonds . . 

em blase the forehead of the Deep. 1718 Pont Iliad xm. 
433 Polish’d arms emblazed the flaming fields. I7z6 Herv ky 
Medit. (1818) 186 Topaz, emblazed with a golden gleam. 
1804 J.Grahame^oM (1839) 18/. Till . . the sun Emblaze, 
with upward-slanting ray, the breast And wing unquivering 
of the wheeling lark. 1854 Bailey Festus (ed. 5) 393 The 
golden pane the setting sun doth just I m blase. 

2. To set in a blaze, kindle. Also fig. 

« 7 * Porn Dune. 1. 235 Sulphur-dpt, emblaze an ale-house 
fire. 1747 Collins Ode to Liberty ii. Where nearer suns 
emblaze its. veins. 1815 Month . Mag. XXXVIII. 534 Fires, 
lightning kindled, the tall oaks imblaze. 

Emblas# (embl^’z >, v? Also imblaae. [f. 
En- 4 Blazk t/. 2 l 

+ 1. a. trans. To describe heraldically, b. To set 
forth by meant of heraldic devices. Cf. Blaze vi 1 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI , iv. x. 76 But thou shall weare it 
as a Heralds coate. To emblaze the Honor that thy master 
got. x6ts Speed Hist . Gt. Brit . vii. it. <1633) 199 As Some 
of our Heralds have imbtazed. xfijo J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Whs. 11. 157/2 Marke how I will emblaze thee .. Within 
a Quagmire-field, two Toades in Chiefs. 1781 IVestrn. 
Mar. 1 a. 386 The Herald touches the bright fee, T* emblaze 
the brimstone of the vis-a-vis . x 78s* s 800 in Bailey. 

2. To adom with heraldic devices. Hence (and 
influenced by Emblaze zO), to adorn magnifi- 
cently, make resplendent. 

i«M Skklton IVhy not to Court , With crowns of gold 
cmblased They make him so amased. 1667 Milton P. L, 
f. 533 Th* Imperial Ensign . . With Gemms and Golden 
lustre rich imblaz’d Seraphic anus and Trophies. 1717 Pope 
Eloisa 136 No weeping orphan saw his father's stores Our 
shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. 18x8 Milman 
Samor 380 An enwoven tapestry of flame, .emblaz’d Like 
hall of ola barbaric Potentate. 

8. To inscribe or portray conspicuously. 

1500 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. 1831 1 . 5 Where stout Hercules 
Emblaz'd his trophies on two posts of brass. 1667 Milton 
P, L. v. 593 Or in thir glittering Tissues bear imblaz'd Holy 
Memorials. 174a Young Nt. Th. ix. 1660 Divine Instructor 1 
Thy first volume. .In moon, and stars .. Emblaz’d to seize 
the sight. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. vi. 246 Here herald 
glory first emblazed her name. 

4. To inscribe (a person) on i the roll of fame * 
(or of infamy); to celebrate, render famous or 
notorious. 

1506 Fitz-crffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 65 Drake hath 
no Homer to emblaze his glorie. 1609 Hkywood Troia 
Britianica in Farr’s S. P. 7 'as. (1818) 330 These harsh 
meeters. .but to emblaze you, had yet been vnborne. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water FJ Wks. 11. 144/r A Scritch-owle’s quill 
. shall emblaze thee basest slaue of men. 

Emblaser (embi^-zw). [f. Emblaze vT, 2 + 
-eh.] He who or that which emblazes or illu- 
minates. 

in6 Mickle Catnoens' Lusiad 446 Apollo here enthroned 
in light appears The eye of heaven, cmblazer of the spheres. 

Bmblason (embla zon), v. Also 7 emblasen, 
imbl&aon. [f. En- + Blazon v .] 

1. trans. To inscribe or portray conspicuously, 
as on a heraldic shield ; to adorn or inscribe with 
heraldic devices, words, etc. lit. and fig. Some- 
times influenced by Emblaze vA 

1593 Nashe Christs T. (1613) 54 God., emblozond the 
aire with the tokens of his terror. xu6 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
x. 5 a On which . . Cupid with his killing bow And cruell 
shafts emblazond she beheld. X735 Somerville Chase it. 
385 Th* Imperial Standard waves Emblazon’d rich with 
Gold. x8ao W. Irvino Sketch Bk. 1 . 305 A carriage em- 
blazoned with arms. 1831 Blakey A>w-ia///(i848) 155 The 
01 bs which emblazon the canooy of heaven. xSys B JORLEY 
Voltaire (1886) He emblazoned it on a banner. 

2. To celebrate, extol, 4 blaze abroad ’ ; to render 
illustrious. 

199a Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) x8b, It is better for a 
Nobleman . . to h&ue his . . d cedes emblazond by a Poet, 
than a Citizen, xfieo Gaulb Prod. The . 3X Requisite it 
was our.. King should have.. his Prophets as Heraulds to 
cmblazen his Progress®. 1710 Wklton Suffer. Son ff God 1 . 
vii. 138 God emblazon'd. .HU Servants, by joyning their 
Name to HU own. xjpfix Neiv Comp. Festiv . <5* Fasts xxiv. 
213 Prtgudice would nave prompted to them to emblazon 
the least apj>earencc of fraud. 1819-30 Lingard Hut. Eng. 
VI. 225 ITieir success, .was emblazoned to catch the eye of 
the public. 1839 Longf. Cop las de Manr ., Heroes em- 
blazoned high to fame. 

t Embla'son, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] The 
delineation or heraldic description of armorial 
bearings. 

sgfei Leigh Armoriei 1507) 90b, Erie Mortimers of March 
hU cote, .fully descrieth the same without any further em- 
blason. 1592 Wyrley Armorie zj Vsing the said French 
phtases m ray emblazons. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 34 
This sort of Emblazon is proper for Ecclesiastical Persons. 

Emblasoned (embl^zand), ppu a. [f. Em- 
blazon^. + -ed 1 .] Decorated with armorial devices 
or bearings ; goigeously adorned. 

*667 Milton P. L. ix. 34 Emblazon'd Shields, a 1701 
Black lock Elegy ^ Const ant ia The herse Of wealthy guilt 
emblazoned boasts the pride Of painted heraldry. xSxs 
Byron fir. A bydot 11. v, And many a bright emblazon'd 
rhyme By Persian scribes redeem'd from time. 

Emblwo&or (cmbl^ zanoj). [i as prec. -h 
•M.] One who emblazons. 

*88* Flor lo znd Fruites Aiij b. Such a rare emblazoner 
of hb magnanimitie, as the M soman Poete. s 841 Milton 
ApoL Smectymu, Wks. 1738 1. 106 But I step again to thU 
Emblazoner of his Title-page. 

Hmbl—onlag (embUi-unlg), vbl. tb. [f. M 


prec. 4- -INO.1] The action of the vb. Emblazon ; 
concr. armorial or heraldic decoration. 

177S in Ash. i8ee Keats Eve St. Agnes xxiv, Twilight 
saints and dim emblazoning*. 

Emblazonment (embla zonment), [f. as 
prec. 4 -mint.] The action of the vb. Emblazon ; 
concr. an armorial ensign or heraldic device. 

*799 Coleridge Ode Duchess Devonsh. Emblazonments 
ana old ancestral crests. s8t8 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1839) 
VI. 12 , 1 have my quarters and emblazonments free of all 
stain. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp . xxv. (1856) 203 A flag- 
staff, with armorial emblazonments at the top. 

EmblMOnry (embl/i*z9nri). Also imblason- 
ry. [f. os prec. 4 -by.] 

L a. The art of depicting or describing heraldic 
devices, b. concr. Heraldic devices collectively ; 
symbolic ornament. 

1667 Milton P. L. 11. 512 With bright imblazonrie, and 
horrent Arms. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 11 . 345 The poet 
U speaking of some emblazonry upon the cuirass of Aga- 
memnon. 18x5 Wordsw. White Doe m. 91 The Banner in 
all its dread emblazonry. 184a H. Rogers Introd. Burke's 
Wks. I. 3 Burke . . could dispense with pedigrees and 
heralds. His works form his beat emblazonry. 1851 Trench 
Poems 1 12 Thine ancient standard’s rich emblazonry. 

2. a. Display of gorgeous colours; brilliant 
pictorial representation, b. Verbal amplification 
or embellisnment. 

1805 Wordsw. Preludt ill. (1850) 72 If these thoughts Are 
a gratuitous emblazonry. zSznr Pollok Course T. 1, In hor- 
rible emblazonry, were limneo All shapes, .of wretchedness. 
183s Carlyle o art. Res. (1858) 56 The Sun. .with his gold- 
nurple emblazonry. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 273 It would 
be injurious to spend words in emblazonry. 

t Embla*sure. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. Emblaze vA 
4 -ujre.] = Emblazoning. 

x«6s Leigh Armorie (1597) 127 Vso themblazure thereof 
by neauens, fittest for the cote of so noble a prince. x6o6 
[see EmblatureJ. 

+ E'mble. Obs. ran - *. [Derivation unknown : 
Markham’s reference is to OF. emblait (of a field) 
sown with wheat.] (See quot.) 

1631 Markham Weald ff Kent 11. i. (1668) o A Worm, 
called an Emble, which in French signtfieth Com in the 
ground. 

Emblem (e mblem), sb. Also 5-7 emblame. 
[ad. L. emble ma inlaid work, a raised ornament 
on a vessel, n. Gr. ipQXtjpa an insertion, f. l/i/SAg- 
perfect etc. stem of IpP&KKuv to throw in.] 

+ 1. An ornament of inlaid work. Obs. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr. % Emblem % any fine work cunningly 
set in wood or other substance, as wc see In chessboards 
and tables. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 701 The ground more 
colour'd then with stone Of costliest Emblem. 167$ in 
Fhillii'S. 1779 Ash, Emblem , an inlay, an enamel, that 
which is inserted into some other substance. 

+ 2. A drawing or picture expressing a moral 
fable or allegory; a fable or allegory such as 
might be expressed pictorially. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Chorle 4 Byrde (1818) x Emblejnes of olde 
likenesand figures Whiche prouyd ben fructuous of sentence. 
x6*5 Bacon Ess. Seditions 4 troubles (Arb.) 407 Iupiter. . 
sent for Briareus, with his hundred Hands . . An Embleme, 
no doubt, to shew, etc. 1639 Quarles EmbL Introd. (i7s8) 2 
An Emblem is but a silent parable. 164a Fuller Holy 4 
Prof \ St. iv. 294, I like that Embleme of Charity, .a naked 
child, giving honey to a Bee without wings. 1694 Whitlock 
Zootomia 52 Like the Assc . . in the Embleme. 1730-6 
Bailey, EmbUtn % a painted enigma or representation of 
some moral notion by way of device or picture, 
fb. abstr. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. 58 Embleme (one of the two 
parts of the ‘art of memory '] reduceth conceits intellectuall 
to Images sensible* 

8 . A picture of an object (or the object itself) 
serving as a symbolical representation of an ab- 
stract quality, an action, state of things, class of 
persons, etc. 

xfioi Shaks. Alts Well n. i. 44 One Captaine Spurio 
with his sicatrice an Embleme of warre neerc on his 
sinister cheeke. 1613 — Hen. VI II t iv. i. 60 The rod, 
and bird of peace, and all such Embleme* Laid nobly 
on her. 164s T. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 89 Such 
beasts, .are embleme* . . of Christian vertues. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Joum. France I. 159 The short cut coat is the 
emblem of a military profession. >837 Newman Par. 
Serm . (ed. 2) III. v. 70 The ox is thought to be the emblem 
of life or strength. 1871 Yeats Tech. Hist. Comm. 69 The 
spindle or the loom was the emblem of woman. 

b. In wider sense: A symbol, typical repre- 
sentation. Sometimes applied to a person : The 
‘type ’, personification (of some virtue or quality). 

a 163s Donne Hymns to Christ % What sea soever swallow 
mec, that flood Shall be to tnce an embleme of thy blood. 
z68a Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 1 . 480 For my Lord Treasurer 
and Lord Chamberlain, 1 sound them two most admirable 
Emblems of the.. Felicity of Ministers of State. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe 1. 14 And my Fether, an Embleme of 
our blessed Saviour’s Parable, had even kill’d the fatted 
Calf for me. 1798 Johnson Idler No. 43 9 s The evening Is 
an emblem of autumn. *86o Motley NetherL (1868) I. U. 
98 Mary Stuart, .the emblem and exponent of all that was 
most Roman in Europe. 1879 Hamrrtom Inieil. Ltft tx. 
vi. (1876) 333 Ocean, stars, and mountains, emblems and 
evidences ot eternity. 

4. A figured object used with symbolic meaning, 
at the distinctive badge of a person, family, nation, 
etc. Chiefly of heraldic devices, and of the sym- 
bolic objects accompanying the images of taints. 



EMBLEM. 


SJMBODY. 


*6*6 J. Lane Sirs. Tale ix. (1888) 479 So after his dead 
lord was pale and cold, takes off his ensigns, which his em- 
blcm bore. a idle Sir T. Browne Tract t 78 This tree in 
after-times became the Emblem of that Country. iM 
Scott F. M. Perth xxviii, The Blue Falcon, the emblem of 
the Clan Qahele. >841-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks, (Bohn) 
1 . 160 See the power of national emblems . . a crescent, a 
lion, an eagle, or other figure, on an old rag of bunting. 
1864 Boutkll Heraldry Hist, 4 Pop, ix. 53 The weapon 
represents the emblem of St. Paul. 

T 5. In pi. The evidences of sex. Obs. 

xtfei Fletcher Pilgrim iv. ii, Where are his emblems T 

0 . attrib. as in emblem-writer. 

Bmblia (emblem), v. Also 7 emblems, 
[f. prec.) tram. To be the emblem of (some- 
thing) ; to express, symbolize, or suggest by means 
of an emblem. Also, To emblem firth, 

1584 G. Whetstone Mirourfor Magistr. Epistle , etc., ad. 
fin. c 1605 Rowley Birth Merl. iv. v, 144 Those by-form’d 
fires . .emblem two royal babes. 1696 Hknshaw Harm Sub. 
38 Much knowledge, not much speech, emblem's a wise man. 
sty Sparks Prim. Devot, (1663; 314 To emblem forth his 
variety of operations. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1 665 ) 3 13 
This mystery of Providence was emblemed in tneprophetick 
vision of a wheel. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iii. (1858) 957 All 
Christ ianism, as Dante and the Middle Ages had it, is 
emblemed here. *ty Neale Mirr. Faith 84 And Holy 
Church hath Her banners high To emblem her Saviour s 
Victory. 

Bmolffmatio (embtemartik), a, [f. Gr. Jp- 
DKtjpar- stem of (p fikrjfxa (sec Emblkm sb.) + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, or serving as, 
an emblem ; symbolical, typical. Const, of. 

1845 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. ao6 The emblematic tree at 
the other passage out of the church. 170a tr. Le Clenfs 
Prim . Fathers 54. Neither Christ nor his Apostles haue pro- 
posed any doctrine after an Emblematick manner. 1763 
Derrick Lett. (1767) 11 . no A monument . . enriched with 
. .inscriptions, and emblematic sculptures. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals and Prol., View her . .primly portray'd on emblematic 
wood ! 1808 Scott Marm . iv. viif. 10 And on his finger 
given to shine The emblematic ring. *831 Carlyle Sart . 
Res. (1838) 43 Clothes . . are Emblematic . . of a manifold 
cunning Victory over Want. 1876 Mozlky l/niv. Serm. vi. 

130 A process in the mind of man . . makes material sights 
and objects first beautiful and then emblematic. 

Emolema'tical, a. [f. prec. +-al.] = prec. 
1&44 Bulwer Chirol. 77 A spice of their authority more 
strong then their emblematical I Mace. >673 J. Goodman 
Penitent Pard. 1. ii. (1713) 45 An emhlematicai represent- 
ation of God's unspeakable mercy. 1709 Steele & Audi- 
son Tatter No. 81 p 6 Gordons, Chimera's, and Cen- 
taurs, with many other Emblematical Figures. 1706 
Addison Died. Medals L 31 Such reverses as are purely em- 
blematical. *• 43 . Prescott Mexico (1850) 1 . 107 Dances and 
games were instituted, emblematical of the regeneration of 
the world. 1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 
485 These large emblematical wings. 

Hence + JtablematioaliieiH. Obs. 

1731 In Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Emblematically, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly .^1 in 
an emblematical manner ; after the manner of, for 
the purpose of, or bv means of an emblem. 

x6c 7 Tors ell Fourf. Beasts 8 Baboons . . some which 
abhor fishes . . which kind the Egyptians Emblematically 
use to paint. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 2x8 The de- 
struction of the city, .is emblematically represented in bass 
relief. x886 Munch. Exam. 16 Feb. 5/3 Whether this work 
of art was intended to be taken literally or emblematically. 
Emblematicise (emblSmcetisaiz), v. rare . 
[f. Emblematic + -izb.J tram. To impart an em- 
blematic or allegorical character to. 
x 763-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 

131 His pictures, which he generally endeavoured to cm- 
blematicize by genii and Cupids. 

Emblexuatist (emblem&tist). [f. Gr. 
fsar - stem of inQK-qtsa (see Emblem) + -ist. 1 
a. One who invents or makes use of pictorial 
emblems, b. One who composes allegories ; an 
emblem-writer. 

sty Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iii. 336 The pictures of 
Emblenuktists in the coats of severall families. 1679 Plot 
Stajjfbrdsh . (1686) 963 The Emblem at ists usually exprest 
fecundity by that Animal [the Goat]. s86t Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 
591 Hearts, and darts, and butterflies, and crosses, and 
crowns have always formed the stock in trade of Em* 
blematista. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 138 
Alciato, the famous lawyer and emblematist. 
Emblematise (cmblem&Uiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -is*.] 

1. tram. Of things : To serve as an emblem of ; 
to express or represent mystically, allusively, or 
allegorically. 

cfixgW. Hull Mirrour of Maiestie 134 The vanity of 
these fading crownes was emblematised by that aoiemne 
ceremonie. c sty Iackboh Creed v. I 43 A worse error 
than can rightly be emblematised by Ixion's Bibulous 
imaginations, sty Lamb in Life* Lett , (1840) xii. 119 
The goose and little goslings should emblematise a Quaker 
poet that has no children. 1870 Gout burn Cathedral 
Syst. iii. 37 The tabernacle and temple worship was 
framed to emblematize the worship of heaven. 

2. Of persons: To represent by means of an 
emblem ; to figure. 

sty Mots in Fraser's Mag. 11 . 408 The American poet, 
who emblematizes departing man, as folding his mantle 
round him. and lying down to pleasant dreams. sty 
Blacken. Mag. LXXVx. 309 , 1 emblematised cmlUatkm, In 
the Chinese lady in japan-gilt frame. 

Hence 8 vcM**mmUM$Mg ppl. a . 

syst Mrs. Montacu Lett. Ill, 173 The good man .. to 
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science of the origin and 


an emblematising genius would have afforded an ample 
subject 

Bttblematoloffj (e mbldmitpdddsi). [f. as 
prec. + -(o)LOOY.l Tne sc* 
meaning of emblems. 

1881 Oracle 5 Nov. 994 The student of Christian emblem- 
atoiogy. 

Emblement (c’rablAnSnt). Law. Forms : 5 
inblement, 6 emblements, 7 embleament, 8 - 
emblement. [a. OF. emblaement , f. tmblaer , 
(Jmod. F. emblaver) to sow with com:— med. L. 
tmbladdrt (It. %mbiadare\ f. in in + bladutn (*F. 
blfy wheat] 

4 The profits of sown land : but the word is 
sometimes used more largely for anv products 
that arise naturally from the grouna as gross, 
fruit, etc/ (Tomlins). 

XROS Act 11 Hen. VI /, c. 61. f 3 All fermours . .[shall] have 
suche Inblementis and Corny* a* be sowyn thcruppon. 2390 
H. Swinburn Treat. Test. ai8 Emblementes, or come grow- 
ing vpon the ground, xty Termes de la Ley 133 b, Km- 
bleamenu are the profits or the land which have oeene sowed. 
174s T. Robinson Gavelkind 11. ii. 167 The Lessee shall not 
have the Emblements. . «* 5 S H. Broom Comm. Com. Law 
isjlhe general rule of law concerning emblements. 

Embleming (emblSmii)), vbl. sb. [f. Em- 
blem v. + -inq LJ The aclion of the vb. Emblkm. 

tty Carlyle Heroes (1858) 357 How unconscious of any 
embleming ! 

+ Emble’mieh, v. Obs. Forms: 4 enblem- 
iaoh, emblemyah, -ysoh, 6 emblemmissh, 
-bleamiah, 7 imblemiah. [f. Em- + Blkmibk ; 
AFr. had emblemtr .1 tram . a. To damage, 
injure, maim ; b. to deface, disfigure. 

, c * 3®4 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 363 And hi rich blyndenesse 
in cursing many cur&eris emblemyshen hemrilf. <*1385 
Chaucer L. G. W., Lrtcrece (Camb. MS.) And hire teris 
.. Emblem vsehid [other texts embellished] hire wifly chas- 
tite. * 54 «H all Chron. (1809) 1x7 1 fcle mv name and fame 
greatly emblemmixfthed. 237* Laneham Lit. (1871) 36, I 
..by my fond tempring afore hand etnblcamish the beauty. 
1671 F. Phi Li ips Reg . Necsss, 47a The said Richard Cheddcr 
was imbletnishcd and maimed to the peril of death. 

Ilcnce Emble'miahlng vbl. sb. 

1363-87 Foxr A . 4 M. (1 596) 406/1 The great cmblemishing 
of Christian faith. 

tE'mblemifft. Obs. [f. Emblem + -ist.] a 

delineator or writer of emblems. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass p 2 b, Other EmblemUts 
hauc limd forth a right student, euer to haue one eye 
shut, and an other open. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 
it. iao/i Answer a deprauing Emblemist. 

Emblemize (e-mblcmoiz),*/. [f. as prec. + -izk.] 

1. trans . To represent emblematically. 

xty J. Vicars (title) Sight of the Transactions of these 
Latter Yeares, Emblemized with Engraven Plate*. 1639 
Barclay Lost Lady 1. i, in Hazl. Dodsl. XII. 548 Twould 
emblemize, but not express his grief. x88x W. C. Russell 
Ocean Free-Lasue II. 139 Nothing would better cmblemise 
the happiness she had given me. 

2. To make into a sign or badge. 

*753 Hanway Trav. (176a) I. Cij b, *flie arms of the russia 
company, emblemised. 

Emblic (e-mblik). Forms: 6 emblioo, 7 
ombliok. [ad. med.L. cmblica, -icus, ad. Ar. Jl*1 

amlaj a. Pers. nmleh, cf. Skr. dmalaka of 
same meaning.] The fruit of Emblica officinalis , 
a tree of the N.O. Euphorbiacei r, whose flowers 
are aperient, leaves and bark a remedy against 
dysentery. Also Emblic my robalan. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind. iii. iv. (Arb.) 151 Mirobalanes 
. .which the phiritians caule Emblicos and Chebulos. 1678 
Salmon Lond. Disp. 136/a The five sort* of Myrobolans. . 
the Kmblick purge Flegm and Water. * 7 p 8 Motteux Rabe - 
lais il xiv, A Boxfull of conserves, of round Myrabolan 
plums, called Emblicks. 1811 Hoofer Med. Diet., The 
emblic Myrobalan is of a dark blackish grey colour. 

t Emolind, v. Obs . [f. Em- + Blind a.] trans. 
« Blind. 


1630 1 . Craven Serm. 17 Man may .. be .. emblinded 
through affection. 

+ Embli'M, v. Obs . rare. Also 5 enbliaae. 
[f. Em- + Blish.J tram. To make happy, bless. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxvi. tiss4)6ib, Nomore of childre 
t' enblisse his linage, c 17*5 Fielding Pleas, of Town Wks. 
2775 I. 338 How HI embfiss thee. *797 T. Townsend Poems 
[Monthly Rev. 463 Emblissed is a word peculiar to this 
author]. 

tEmbloom (emblem), V. Obs. [f. Em- + 
Bloom tram . To cover with bloom ; to im- 

part a fresn or ruddy appearance to. 

a 15*8 Skelton Ph. S/arowrtojB Her lyppes soft andmery, 
Emblomed lyke the chery. 1799 Savage Wanderer v, 
Embloomcd his aspect shines. 

Embloffffom, imbloszom (em-, imbVsam), 
v . [f. Em- + Blossom sb .] trans. To load or cover 
with blossoms. Hence Umblo saomed ppl. a. 

1966 J. Cunningham Day 33 The warbling throng, On the 
white emblossom'd spray 1 t8as Blacktu. Mag. X. 651 
The wreaths that would our brows embtoesom. sty Bailey 
Mystic 115 The whisperings of imbiottomed trees. 

+ Emblu ztrioat#, v. Obs. [Whimsically 
formed to render the equally fantastic Fr. embure - 
lucoquerA trasu. T o bewilder. 

a tty Urquhart Rabelais in. xxii, The RomUh church, 


when tottering and emblustricated with the Glbblc Gabble 
Gibberish of this odious Error. 
tBmboa*8t. v. Obs. [cf. Emboss v. t Emboh- 
turk.1 tram. 7 To carve (on a building). 

x$7S Fenton tr. Guevara in Golden Epistles 7s Men beans 
more honor to the Sepulchres of the vertuous, then to the 
em boasted Palaices of the wicked. 1*79 — tr. Guiaiar. 
dinC s Hist. I tat. 1070 Skootchions. .amxed and em boasted 
to the publlke pallaices. 

tSmbOftt, v. Obs. In 6 snbote [f. Ek- + Boat 
trans. To put on board a boat. 

xty St at. 34 4 « Hen. Vltl , cap. 9 ft 9 No person shall 
enbote or lade any Wheate. .In any plcara hot or other vessel!. 

t Embo'ok, v. Obs. rare ~ *. [ad. It. imboudre, 
f. in in + bocca mouth.] trans . To stop up the 
mouth of (a cannon). 

*39» Barret Theor. Warres, v. ii. 130 The Cannonera* 

. .may not bee embocked or stopped vp. 

Emboditd, imbodiwd (emb^'did), ppl. a . 
[f. Embody v. 4 -xd 1 .] 

1. Of ‘ soul 9 or * spirit 9 : Having a body, invested 
with a body. 

cl x6$e Benlower Theoph. vm. lxxxix. 130 O, could em- 
body'd Soules Sinnes bane view well. 1719 Dk F ok Crusoe 
(1840)11. iii. 58 Spirit* embodied have converse u ith . spirit* 
unembodied. 1783 Johnson Lett, 11 . \os External locality 
ha* great effect*, at least upon all embodied being*. 1839 
Bailiky Festus 11.(1848) 1st A spirit, or embodied bla»t of 
air. .*•70 Max MCli.kr, .St. Retig. (1873) 365 A* mem wc 
only know of embodied spirit*. 1880 E. Kikkk Garfield, 
97 I'he embodied spirit of treason and slavery. 

&. 1691-8 Nomri* Preset. Disc. 343 Words that cannot be . 
understood by an imbodyed Understanding. 176 . Webli y 
Sertn. Wks. 1811 IX. 148 An imbodied spirit cannot form 
one thought, but by the mediation of it* bodily organ*. 

2. Of principles, ideas, etc.: a. Expressed or 
exhibited in material or concrete form ; b. incor- 
porated into a system. 

xty J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 137 There Is a great deal 
of imbodied Art in Nature. 1709 Mackintosh Stud. Law 
Nat. Wks. 2846 I. 364 The embodied extierience of man- 
kind. 1873 Jowkti Plato (ed. *) V. 37 The individual fol- 
lows reason, and the city law. which f» cmlnxlicd reason. 

3. Formed or combined into a militant body or 
company ; arrayed, marshalled. 

** 7 , Milton P. L. i. 573 Such imbodied force, as, nam'd 
with these, Could merit more than that small infantry. 1713 
Pope Iliad 11. 540 Not less their number than the embodied 
cranes. 1798 Malthus Pobut. (1827) II. 11 The number 
of embodied troops. 2817 Hall am Const. Hist. ( 1876) I. iv. 
179 The advocates of a simpler ritual had by no means as- 
sumed the shape of an embodied faction. 

Xsinbodier (cmbp di,sj). [f. Embody v. 4 -kh.] 
One who or that which embodies. 

1634 R. Whitlock Zootomia Sig. a. Those Embodyen* 
of Art* . . into the limits of their proper method. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. LXXV. 753 Claude, .the embodier of ‘foolian 
nastoralism'. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 165 
His native tongue as the embodier and perpetuator ol it. 

Embodiment, imbodiment (cm-, imbpdi- 
ment). [f. Embody v. + -mkmt.] 

1. The action of embodying; the process or 
state of being embodied, lit. and \ fig. 

. ,8 **. Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jml. if. 10 As long as a 
beautiful thought shall require physical embodiment. 186a 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 125 Soul*, .condemned, by 
reason of sin, to repeated embodiment. 1881 A t hence um 
No. a8ti. 348/a No lets admirable is Herr Reichmann'* 
embodiment of Wolfram. 

2. concr. That in which (»omething) is embodied. 

a. The corporeal 4 vesture 9 or ‘habitation’ of 
(a soul). Also fig. 

1830 Whipple Ess . 4 Rev. (ed. 3) 1 . 31 t a This fiery spiritual 
essence was enclosed in a frame sensitive enough to be Us 
fit embodiment. 186s H. Spencer First Princ. 1. i. (1875) 
23 The soul of truth contained In erroneous creeds is very 
unlike most, .of its several embodiments. 

b. That in which (a principle, an abstract idea, 
etc.) is embodied, actualized, or concretely ex- 
pressed. Also applied (with some reference to 
sense a.) to person* : The embodied type , 4 incar- 
nation ’ (of a quality, sentiment, etc.). 

xM Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 117 'The most striking em- 
bodiment of a highly remarkable belief. 1833 Miss Mjt- 
pord in L'Estrange Life( 1870) 111 . iii 30 Jack and Stephen 
..are.. an embodiment of my notion of an English sailor, 
and of a. .tradesman. >833 H. Reed Led. Eng. Htst. iv. 
233 He is the imbodiment of the most genuine notional 
feeling, i 860 E. Edwards Ralegh I. L 22 To Ralegh, the 
Spanish empire and polity became the very type* and em- 
bodiments of evil. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 142 
Works of art., the visible embodiment of the divine. 

Embody, imbody (ern-, imty di), V. [f. Em*, 
In- 4 Body sb. The lorm imbody is the onlv one 
recognized in Bailey and Johnson (thou^n the 
latter uses embody s.v. Ituorporate ), but is now 
less usual.] 

1. tram. To put into a body ; to invest or clothe 
(a spirit) with a body. 

a. 1948 Gest Pr. Masse 86 No more then the sayd holy 
ghost ^ 1* adjudged embodied or enharted. atfieoBoNNELL In 
W. Hamilton Life (2703) 11. 114 My Saviour Impregnated 
the Consecrated Elements, ana in a manner EmbodyM him- 
self there, tyty De Foe Hist. Appar. iv. (1840) a6 Whether 
are there any spirits inhabiting the visible world, which 
have never yet been embodied. 17M T. Cooke Tales, 
Proposals , etc. 44 Would She embodydto thy Arms return 7 
1838 Hawthorne Fr. f It. Jmlu II. 10 A pale, small 
person, scarcely embodied at all. tty J. Martinsau 
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Ess. II. 391 In him the old scholastic spirit seem* embodied 
again. 

0 . *6ooH*ywood 1 E<in\ IV i 1874)!. 37 Such haughtie 
htomacks .. Imbodied in the breasts of Citizens. x6to 
Hkalky St. Aug Ct tie 0/God 361 DevilU beeing imbodyed 
in ayre can. moove it. 

2. To unpart a material, corporeal, or sensual 
character to. rare, t Also intr. for refi. 

s 634 Mji.ioN^Vww*468Thc sole. . Imbodies, and im brute*, 
till she quite lose The divine property of her first being. 
165a S P atkk k Fun. Perm. in J, Smith's Set. Disc. 555 
Do not imbody and enervate your souls by idleness and base 
neglect. 1833 Erased* Mag. 575 Spirituality of mind 
enables them to conceive those mysteries with a pure devo- 
tion, without the danger of embodying and imbrutinp them. 

3. To give a concrete form to (what is ab- 
stract or ideal); to express (principles, thoughts, 
intentions) in an institution, work of art, action, 
definite form of words, etc. 

a. 1750 Johnson A iambi. No, 168 F 5 Poetry, that force . . 
whu h embodies sentiment. 1815 Wellington Gurw. Disf. 
XU. 455 I have not yet been able to embody in a treaty 
the principles of this arrangement. X847GM01K Greece 11. 
xlviii. (186a) IV. 367 The custom having been embodied in 
law. 1848 Dickens Dombey i. The blue coat and stiff 
white cravat which, .embodied her idea of a father. 1866 
Rogers A eric. «v Prices I. xxiv. 615 A popular notion, 
embodied in a rhyming couplet. 

0 . 174 a Richardson Pamela IV. u 1 What Words shall Ins 
found to imbody Air? 1846 Hawthorne, Mosses 1. v. no 
One century imbodied it in marble. 1899 Holland Gold E. 
v. 74 When this conception is imbodied in an object of 
worship. 

b. Of institutions, works of art, actions, forms 
of words, etc. : To be an embodiment or expres- 
sion of (an idea, principle, etc.). 

1878 Mihs Br addon f Haggard* s Dan. II. 64 Tim house 
. . wan to embody her tdea ofnome. 

4. To cause to become part of a body ; to unite 
into one body ; to incorporate (a thing) in a mass 
of material, (particular elements) in a system or 
complex unity. 

1601 Shahs. Alts Welt \ . iii. 171 For I by vow am so em- 
bodied yours. 1695 Woodward Nat . f / ist . Earth iv. 
(1733) 19a We shall meet with the same Mctnll or Mineral 
embody’d in Stone. 1714 A. Collins Gr. Chr . Relig 190 
The Apostate Jews, among whom., some of the Samaritans 
.. became embody'd. *799 Mackintosh Stud. Law Nat . 
Wks. 1846 I. 385 Yet so much of these treaties has been 
embodied into the general law of Europe, 
t b. intr. for refi. Obs. 

x6oa tr. Sallust 8 Incredible it is to think how easily they 
[different tribes] embody’d . 

o. trans. Of a complex unity ; To include, 
comprise (such or such elements'). 

1847 Medwin Shelley 1. 39 Blue books, .embodied stories 
of haunted castles, bandits, murderers. 1869 Daily News 
18 Dec., The measure embodies of course the six points of 
the League’s educational charter. 1876 J. H. Newman l fist. 
Sk. 1, 1. iv. 108 Mahometanism certainly, .embodies in it 
some ancient and momentous truths. 

t 5. Chem. and Phys. a. trans. To form into 
one body. b. intr. for refi. To coalesce, draw 
together, solidify. Obs. 

1060 Bov 1 k New Exp Phys. Meek. x\xv. 364 The 
Bubbles, , imbodyed themselves, .into one. 166a H. Stubbe 
Ind. Nectar iii, 36 These Corpuscles did never embody into 
greater quantities. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lottery's Course 
Chym. t. xvi.( 1686) 176 The spirit of wine being a sulphur 
docs unite and imbody with those that remain. 1 168a J. Col- 
lins Making of Salt 54 It will naturally Embody in the Sun, 
and become a substance like Salt. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. 
No. 1 j, 3 'a An Alimentary Liquor, doth embody with the 
Blood. 1710 T. Fuller Phartn. Extemp. 37 Heating the 
Oils a little . . adding the oil of Vitriol, .and stirring ’till all 
are embodied together. 

0. trans. To form into a body or company for 
military or other purposes ; to organize. 

1849 Seldkn Laws Eng. 11. xi. (1730) 63 The Army is ever 
embodied within the Kingdom, a 1633 Vines Loras Supp. 
(1677) 36s Holy persons might .. embody themselves into a 
Church. 1779 T. Jkfikrson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 318 The 
troops were never before so healthy since they were em- 
bodied Arnold I fist. Rome III. xliv.aor Livius 

. .embodied the population of the town. <873 Burton Hist. 
ScotN L lxx. 174 The forces, .may now be considered as em- 
bodied against each other. 

b. intr. for rejl. To form or join a body or 
company for military or other purposes. 

1848 Cromwell Let. 30 Aug. (Carlyle), I have, .ordered 
Colonel Scroop with five troops of horse and two troops 
of dragoons, with two regiments of foot, to embody with 
them. *66* Lond. A llarum 3 They had secretly entred into 
a Combination. .to meet and imbody at their appointed 
Rcndevouz. *66* Moores Baffled 16 [He] commanded the 
Horse to Embody within the Lines. *770 Burke Pres. 
Dtscont. Wks. 1843 I. 133 Firmly to embody against this 
court party. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I, 669 The tories. . 
embodied in armed parties. 

7. trans . To impart 4 body * to (painting) ; to 
paint with a full body of colour. 

*984 J. Barry Lect. Art , vi. (1848) *93 His [Vandyck's] 
lights are. .well embodied with colour. 

Hence Embo* dying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1676 W. Row Conin . Blair's Autobiog . xt (1848) 991 The 
embodying of Scotland into one commonwealth with Eng- 
land. 1677 Earl Orrery Art qf War 18a To prevent all 
considerable Imbodyings to resist him. 1784 J. Barry Lect. 
Art vi. (1848) 333 All that.. embodying or colour.. may be 
jpven as you go on. *701 Phil. Trans. LXX id. 179 Water 
» the embodying principle of all elastic fluids. 

EmPOg (embp g), v. Also 7 embogge, imbog, 


p embogue. [f. En- + Boo j£.] trans. To plunge 
into a bog ; to hamper in a bog, lit. and fig. 

160a Best in Farr S. P. Elis. (1845) II. 472 Imbogg’d 
he shall lie, where nought ho shall see But horror and 
feare. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt . Brit. ix. xii. 61 He was 
constrained . . to Embogge himsclfe in the Bankers and 
V surer* bookes. 179s Wesley in Whs. 1873 II. 356 Attempt- 
ing to ride over the common . . my mare was quickly im- 
bogged. *867 -V. Brit. Daily Mail 30 Sept., The valley 
was so soft that the big guns would have become era bogged. 
1888 Daily Tel. x June 5/a Emlxjgued in a morass, 
t SttPO'gna, v . Obs. £? corruptly ad. Sp. cm - 
bocar, f. cm- Abaca mouth .1 « Diskmbooue. 

Ilcncc t Bmboguing vbl. sb., the place where 
a lake or river discharges itself. Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) X1 3 The emboguing [Fr. 
entbouchenre] of the Meotis fennes, 

t Emborl. Also 6 emboyl. Obs. rare. [f. Kn- 
+ Boil.] a. trans. To cause to boil or to agitate 
with rage. b. intr. To be in a boil or agitation. 

i£oo Spfnskr E. Q. 1. xi, a8 Embovlcd, grieued, brent. 
Ibid. 11. iv. 9 The Knight emboyling in hi* haughtie hart. 

Il Emboitdsnent aiibwatman;. [Tr. ; f. em- 
boiler to enclose in a box, f. cn- in a botte box. 

1 . Anal. The fitting of a bone into another. 

1834 Owen She/. 4* Teeth (185$) 32 This kind of ‘emboite- 

menrofthe occipital in the parietal vertebra. 

2 . Biol. Used by Buflon to describe the hypo- 
thesis of the generation of living things, according 
to which successive generations are produced by 
the successive development of living germs which 
lie one within the otner [Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

8. The closing up of a number of men in order 
to secure the front rank from injury. 

In Mod. Diets. 

+ EmbO'ld, v. Obs. Also 5-6 enbold, 7 im- 
bold. [f. En- + Bold.] trans. To make bold, 
embolden ; to incite, encourage. 

C1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 373 b/i Mine heart began som- 
deale to be enboldcd. 1536 in Strypc Reel. Mem. I. App 
lxxv. Bee she. .examined, .who did enibold. .her therunto. 
*53 * J*. Hevwood Spider \ E\ lx. 180 The selfe sight of thin 
force shall you so enbold. 1598 Sylvesi er Du Bartas 891 
Bind and imbold mce once more to present My humble 
briefs in form of Parliament. 

Embolden, imbolden (em-, imbdu-idan),^. 
Also 6 enbolden, -bowlden, 6-7 emboulden, 
-bowlden. [f. En-, In- + Bold a -en.] trans. To 
render bold or more bold ; to hearten, encourage. 

a. 157* Campion Hist. fret. (1633) a Ep. Ded., I am cm- 
bouldned to present them to your Lordships patronage. 
158* T. Stocker Tragicall Hist. I. 109b, We .. arc cn- 
boldcncd to exhibit® a ccrtcine supplication. 1597 J Payne 
Royal Each. 46 He enbowldcncth the erringc hart to 
suffer for error. 1667 Mu. 1 on P. L. viii. 434 Thus I 
embold’nd spake. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 100 F 4 Their 
Aspects were so . . emboldened with Resolution. 18x8 Jas. 
Mill Brit, India II. v. ^ iii. 403 'lire Bombay Presidency 
were more emboldened in their importunity, i860 Ma- 
caulay Biog. (1867) 88 The affronts which his poverty em- 
boldened . . low-minded men to offer to him. 

0 . 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Er, Acad. 1.(1589) 218 Am- 
bition. .imboldcneth [the son] to seeke his destruction of 
whom he holdeth his life. x6e6G. Sandy* Chad’s Met. x. 301 
Their lookes imboldned, modestie now gone. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela III. 231 Whether.. my Look, my Dress, my 
Appearance . .imbolden such an affrontive Insolence. 1854 
J. Abbot Napoleon (18551 I. xxv. 406 The. .inconvenience of 
imboldening. .the foes of the consular government. 

Hence Emboldener, one who or that which 
emboldens. Embo ldening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1847 Craig, Emboldener. 188a Stevenson Treasure 1 st. 
iv, Argument is a great emboldener. 1903 Act. 19 Hen. VII 
c. xo Small fines have been, .set to the. .great emboldening 
of the said Offenders.^ 1979 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
O xford 364 Another imboldeninge of evill persons. x6a8 
Wither, Brit. Rememb. 111. 248 But, rather, lesse imbold- 
ning then before. *867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 3) I. v. 
397 There was nothing . .but . emboldening of their foes. 

t EmbO’ldish, v. Obs. rare. In 6 enboldish. 
[f. En- + Bold, after words like impoverish.] ■* Em- 
bolden. 

190a ArnoldrCAw*. (181 x) spiThey thnt weredisposid to 
do disobcysance were, .cnboldisnide {printed cnboldrshide). 

Hence t Bmbo ldishment, Obs., in 6 inb oldish - 
meat, [see -mknt.1 ^ Emboldening vbl. sb. 

*9*a Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 20. $ a To the greate inboldissh- 
ment of. . mysgoverned persons disobeyeng your lawes. 

II Smbole (emboli). Med. [moa. L., a. Gr. 
lufioXil a throwing or putting in, f. kp&biEXuv to 
throw in, f. Iv in + 0aK\uv to throw.] 
tl- The reducing of a dislocated limb- Obs. 
sSi* Hooper Med. Did., Embole , the reduction or setting 
of a dislocated bone, *86o Mayne Exp. Lex., Embole , a 
term formerly used for the reduction of a dislocation. 

2 . ‘A plug or wedge* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

8. « Embolus (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Embolio (embpTik), a. Pathol, [f. Embol-ub 
A -ic.l Relating to or caused by an embolus. 

*866 A. Flint Pnnc. Med. (1880) 31 The multiple abscesses 
in pyaemia are, for the most part, or embolic origin. 1874 
Iqnes & Stttv. Pathol Anal. 970 Embolic softening is tne 
lesion most frequently discovered, 
t Bmbolimsral, a. Obs. rore—\ [f. Gr. f/i- 
0 oEtpai ot of same meaning (cf* Embolism) a -al.] 
Intercalary. So f SmboUrnsraa [see J Im 
boUaus ax [see -ah]. 


*677 Cary Chronol. 1. r. 1. Iv. ix Differences of years, 
some ordinary and common, others EmboUnueal. 17*6 
tr. Gregory* e Astron. I. 944T0 this purpose they us’d Inter- 
calary or Embolimean Months. *798 Hutton Math. Did.. 
Emboli mat an is chiefly used in speaking of the additional 
months inserted by chronologists to form the lunar cycle of 
19 years. *677 Cary Chronol. t, 1. 1. xii 46 They must 
needs make Embolimsear Months or Days, 
t EmbO'lim&ry, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. !/*• 
poXip-cuot (see prec.) + -ary.] - prec. 

*696 Whiston The. Earth 11. (1739) 178 Each year had 
in it xa Lunar Months., no Embolimary Month being 
taken in. 


Embolism (e’mlxHiz’m). [ad. L. embolismus, 
a. late Gr. luPokicpbi intercalation, f. f/x- 

0 o kos ; cf. Embole, Embolub.] 

L Chronol. The periodical intercalation of a day 
or days in the calendar to correct the error arising 
from the difference between the civil and the solar 


year, cotter. A period of time so intercalated. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 259 Not |>e jere of he 
sonne, no^er of embolisme. *996 Bell Sur%>. Popery 1. in. 
iv. 107 To make embolismes and intercalation*, a *638 
Mere Wks. 111. iv.589 inarg Count the Embolism of 5 days. 
*679 Plot Stadforask. (1680) 436 An Embolisms of 30 days 
or a full Month must needs be made somewhere this year. 
1788 Marsdkn in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII, 417 The year of 
tne Mahometans consists of twelve lunar months, .no em- 
bolism being employed to adjust it to the solar period. 1796 
Hutton Math . Diet . s. v. Embolismus. 1847 tn Craig. 
t b. at t rib. (in quot. quasi-o/#.). 60s. 

1988 A King tr. Canisius* Catech. H. vij, Ane moneth . . 
aduit toy* 1 3ere. makis y" same.. to bo callit embolisme. 
1 2. (nonce-use. See quot.) 

177a Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Getund I. 435 All he has 
written is a mere embolism or insertion of foreign and 
absurd matter. 

8 . I'athol. [cf. Embolus.! (Seeauot.) 

X895H. Spenckr Princ. Psychol, (1873) 1. 1. iv. 73 Embol- 
ism.. a plugging up of an artery with coagulated blood. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 431 Embolism is a some- 
what common affection and consists in the occlusion of a 
vessel. 

t EmbolismiB*an, a. Obs. rare ~ x . Incorrect 
form of Embolimean, after Kmbolibm. 

*704 Hf.arne Dud. Hist. (1714)1.11 The Embolisnuean or 
Intercalated Year*. 

t Emboli'smal, a. Obs. Chrottol. [f. Embolism 
+ -al.] That pertains to embolism or intercala- 
tion. a. Of a year : That is lengthened by inter- 
calation. b. Of a month : That is intercalated. 


i68x Wharton Disc. Years etc. Wks. ( 168 3) 73 This year is 
two-fold, viz. Commune, containing 12 Synodical Lunations : 
or Embolismal, which containeth 13. *679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 426 There must needs be 7 Embolismal months. 

+ Embolisma tic&l, «. 06s. [f. Gr. i?- 

fiokioiMT- stem of litff6\t(rna t- -ioal.] = prec. 

1736 in Bailey. 1779 in Ash. 

Emboli*mio (cmWli zmik), a. Chronol. [f. 
Embolism + -ic.] «* Embolismal. 

1736 Bailky, Emboltsmicy intercalary. *775 Ahh. Embolism 
mu' , belongingto an embolism, intercalary. *87* J. Fowlrr 
in Archxol. XL 1 V. 146 The signs and symbols of the 
thirteen month* of the Anglo-Saxon emboltsmic year. *876 
Prayer-bh. Interleaved 51 All but one of the additional or 
embolismic lunations. 1877 Br. S. Butcher Eccles. Cal. 59. 
Hence + Bmboli amioal, a. Obsr 0 *- prec. 

1736 in Bailey. 1779 in Ash. 

II EmbolismtUI (cmtxrii zmps). [L. ; see Em- 
bolism.] 

1 1 . Chrottol. a. The excess of the solar year 
above the lunar year of twelve synodical months, 
b. Intercalation. Obs , 


* 38 ? Trevisa Barth. De P . R . ix. iv. (1495) 348 Emboli*- 
mu* is encreasynge and excct>se by the whyche the yere of 
the sunne paasyth the yere of tne mone. *796 Hutton 
Math. Did., Embolismus. .signifies intercalation. 

2. In the Greek liturgy : A prayer inserted after 
the concluding petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 

187a O. Shipley Gloss. Reel. Terms 476 Said.. after the 
emboliimus at Eoster-tide. 

Embolite (e’mtxflait). Min. [f. Gr. ln& 6 k-iov 
an intermediate + -ite; 4 because between the 
chlorid and bromid of silver ’ (Dana).] 4 A chloro- 
bromidc of silver, Ag 5 Br a Cl 3 * ft is perfectly 
malleable ; has a resinous and somewhat ada- 
mantine lustre, and varies in colour from asparagus- 
green to pistachio, olive, and greyish - green * 
(Watts Diet. Chem.). Also alt rib. 

*890 Dana Min . 545 Emboiite .. crystals are implanted in 
crystallized calc spar, i 860 Ibid. (1880} xx6 Varieties of 
emboiite based on the proportion of bromid to chlorid. 

Emboiite, error for Embklif. 

*960 ed. Chaucer, Astrolabe 951/1. 

t Embolisa’tioxi. Obs. rare- 1 . Chronol. [f. 
*embolize (deduced from Embolism) + -ation.] 
Intercalation. 

*677 Cary Chronol 1* t. x. xii. 46 Which Embolisation must 
have some Analogy with the Greek Mode. 

t EmbO’lne, V. Obs. Also 5-6 enbolne. [f. 
En* a Bolnk*] trans. To cause to swell or rise ; 
fig. to puff up Hence Smbo'lning vbl. sb. 

*430 Lydo. Caron . Troy 1. ix, With yrous herte enbolned 
ail with pride, c *9*9 Skklton Reftyc. Wks. *86e II. 93a 
Yong scoters nowe a dayes enbomed with the flyblowen 
blast of the moche vayoa glorious Ptpplyng wynde. teal 
Nashs Christ's T* 14b, Embolning the billowes vppe to the 



BKBOLON, 


EMBOSSED, 


ayre, with roring and howling (they] darte themselucs on 
euery Rocke. 1690 in Coles. 177$ Ash, Embolned , swelled. 
H Smbolon (e mb£lpn\ Pathol, [f. Gr. tfiBokor 
a peg, stopper.] • Embolus 2. 

1078 A. Hamilton New. Dis. 138 A large embolon plugs up 
some such artery as the middle cerebral. 

t Einbolfter, Obs. rare . Also imboliter. 

[f. Eir- f Bolster.] tram. To bolster out, to pad 
(see Bolster a d). Hence BmbtrUterixig vbl. sb . 

1593 Nashs Christ's T \ (1613) 144 The women, .adding 
more Bauines vnto it (beauty] of lasduious embolstrings. 
1630 Bratkwait Eng, Genilewom. (1641) 30 x That . .em* 
bolsters her decayed brests, to purchase a sweetheart. 163a 
W. Lithoow Totall Discourse 466 Wherevpon my hunger- 
clungd bellie waxing great, grew Drum-like imbolstercd. 

II Embolus (cmlxfltfs). [L. embolus piston of a 
pump, a. Gr. 1 /iBoAot pe^, stopper.] 
ti. Meek. Something inserted or moving in an- 
other, such as the bar of a door, a wedge ; c.fi. 
the piston of a syringe. Obs . 

1669 Boyle Contn . New Exp, t. xxxti. (1683) 106 The Em- 
bolus or Sucker of a Syringe. 1708 Kersey, Embolus, a bar 
of a Door, a wedge. 1739 J. Huxham Ess. Fetters (1750) 
x8a Too great a Weight on the Embolus of a Syringe 
hinders its fair play. 1847 in Craig. 

2 . Pathol . * The body which causes Embolism 9 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 10 An embolus U a plug 
of some material which is transported by the blood-current 
from one situation to another. 1876 tr. Wagner's G*u. 
Pathol. 3oa The embolus is usually arrested at a part where 
the vessels divide. 

3 . Anat. ‘The osseous axis of the horns of the 


Ruminantia cavicomia * (Syd. Soc. Lex. ). 

Emboly (e*mb<ni). [as if ad. Gr. *ln 0 okia, 
f. stem ofVBdAAetv to throw in. Fr. has embolie 
(Littr£) «* Embolihm 3.] «=* Invagination: a. 
Surg. The name of a particular operation for 
hernia, b. Phys. The process of formation of 
the double-layered gastrula by involution of the 
wall of the single-layered segmented ovum. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. xn. 68a Modification of the 
blastosphere by the process of invagination or emboly. /hid. 
683 The various processes by which the gostrula or its equi- 
valent arc produced, are reducible toepiboly and emboly. 

I* Embo ndage, v. Obs. Also 7 en-, im- 
bondage. [f. En- + Bondage.] trans. To bring 
into a state of bondage or slavery ; lit. and Jig. 

1607 Hirron Whs. 1 . 331 Let vs not so enthrall & cnbond- 
age our sclucs vndcr our own lusts. *673 Cave Prim. 
Car. tu. ii. 337 Christians emtondaging themselves to re- 
deem others. 1691 Howgil in Quakers Unmasked xa He 
and his Assistants sought to inthral all, and Imlx>ndagc all. 

II Embonpoint (ahbonpwan), a. and sb. Also 
enbonpoint. fF. embonpoint : f. phrase en bon 
point ‘in good condition \] Now chiefly with 
reference to women. 

A. sb. Plumpness, well-nourished appearance 
of body : in complimentary or euphemistic sense. 

X7<r WARBURTONin Pope Mor. Ess. iv. 47 Wks. 1751 III. 
37a To take care that the .colours are proportioned to her 
complexion j the stuff to the embonpoint of her person. 
1807 Z. Pikr Sources Mississ, 111. App. 33 They are all 
inclining a little to enbonpoint. t 1849 C. Bronte l 


fiRONTE Shirley 


xi. 163 'A form decidedly inclined to embonpoint. 1876 
Bartholow Mat . Med. (1879) 343 An increase In the body- 
weight and the embonpoint of those who take stimulants. 

fi. as predicative adj. Plump, wcll-nourished- 
looking. [In Fr. only as phrase en bon point.] 
[x66a Evelyn Sculptura 1. i. (1755) 18 Plump & (as the 
French has it) en bon point.] c 1800 Sir R. Wilson in Life 
(1862) I. App. 37a Before marriage they are generally light 
in figure ; after they are mothers they become more embon- 
point. 18x8 Scott l/rt. Midi, xxxvii. Her form, though 
rather embonpoint , was nevertheless graceful. 

t EmbOTdar, V. Obs. Also 6 enborder, 7-8 
lmborder. [f. En- + Border.] a. To furnish 
with an edge or border ; to edge. Const, with 
b. To place or set as a border. 

c 1330 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt . Bryt. (1814) 139 The cram- 
ponsTof the bed] were of fyne syluer enbordered wythgolde. 
1667 Milton P. L, ix. 436 Among thick- wov’n Arborcts and 
Flours Imbordered [mod. edd. bordered] on each Bank. 
1736 Bailey, Imbordered, bordered, having borders. 1847 
Craig, Emberder , lmborder, to furnish or enclose with a 
border ; to bound. In rood. Diets, (in both forms]. 
Embordured, -lug, v&r. ff. Imbokdured, -ino. 
|| EmbOBCA*ta (pseudo-arch.), incorrect spell- 
ing of (It.) IMBOSCATA, AMBUSCADE. 

i8so So>tt Moneut. xxi, Have you purpose to set upon 
roe here as in an emboscata ? 

Bmbosk, var. of Imbosk, to shelter in a wood. 
Embosom* imbosom (em-, imbu-wm), v. 
Also 7 enbosome. [f. En-, In- + Bosom.] 

L tram. To take or press to one's bosom ; to 
cherish in one's bosom ; to embrace. + Also, to 
implant, plunge (a sting, weapon, etc.) in (another’s) 
bosom (obs.). Chiefly fig, rare in mod. use. 

o. 1390 Spenser F. Q. il if. asThe handmayd . - glad t* em* 
boaome his affection vile. *6«oG. Fletchee Chrut s Vkt. 
in Farr S. P. Joe. (1848)67 Thus sought the dure enchaun- 
tresse In hU minde Her guilcftill bait to have embosomed. 
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..such a monster.. By Britons be embosomed? 1874 
Pusey Lent. Scrrn 459 All the Father embosometh the Son. 

0 . 1631 Celfttlna 1. 7 Suffering them [Muleteer*] to »m- 
bosome them between their brest*. 1671 Flavkl haunt. 
L{fe ii 4 They lay as it were imbosomed in one another. 
1806 Moork From High Priest of Apollo ii. 40 Might he hut 
pass the hours of shade Imbosomed by his Delphic maid. 
2 . transf. a. To enclose, conceal, shelter, in the 
* bosom \ Often pass, to be enclosed, enveloped 
in, closely surrounded with (woods, foliage, moun- 
tains, etc.) ; poet., to be ' wrapped ’ in (slumber, 
happiness, beauty, etc,). + b. red. Of a river : To 
pour itself into tne bosom of a larger stream (obs.). 

a. 1683 H. More Para. Proph. xiii, All sorts of people 
may safely embosom themselves in her. c 1730 Shknhtonl 
Elegies vil. 44 My distant home Which oak* embosom, 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. 38a Embosom'd in the deep whcio 
Holland lies. *773 Wilkes (1805) IV. 138 The vilagrx 
are happily embosomed with trees. 1796 Morse Amer 
Ceog. 1 . 501 This state [New York] embosoms vast quantities 
of iron ore, 18. . Campbwli. On Visiting Scene in Argytsh, 
ij The wind-shaken weeds that embosom the bowei . i8ag 
Scott Anne ef G. iii, One of those spots in which Natuic 
often embosoms her sweetest charms. 1833 Singlet on 
Virgil I. 279 Deep sleep embosomelh their jaded limto. 
*876 Green Short lltst. x. 4 4* 79^ What sepulchre em- 
bosoms the remains . . of so much human excellence and 
glory? 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek 4* F. 94 The sky . .ovei- 
arching ana embosoming not eaith and sea only, but clouds 
and meteors, planets and slurs. 

0 . 1664 Manley Grot ins' Low-C. IVarres 837 The River 
Vecht. .imboaomes it self into the same [the isscllj. 1667 
Milton P. L.v. 597 By whom in bliss itntosoiu’ri sat the 
Son. 1835 Willis Pencilling* 11. lx. 167 We walked, .to a 
Urge old villa, imbosomed in trees. 1839 Bailey Festus 
(ed. 5) 378 Thy heart imbosomed in all heauteousuess. 

Hence Smboaomed, ppl. a., Bmbosomlng vbl, 
sb. and pbl. a. 

i6ss6a Heyun Cosmogr. 111. (1683) 305 Since their em- 
bosoming and reconcilement to the Church of Rome. x6s6 
Sandyii Ovid's Metam. x. 205 She. Flusht with imbosomd 
flames, 1839 Bailpv hestus xviii. (18481 184 The long im- 
bosomed braid. 1859 Farrar J. Home{ 1874) 9 The hill with 
its tall spire and eml>osoming trees. 1873 Browning AW 
Colt. Night-c. 660 Bosses of shrubs, cmtos<jining* of flowers. 

tEmbO'ig, sb. Obs. iaic~ x . [f. Kmbo8h v.^] 
A boss-like projection ; a knob. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 1 24 A round emboss of marble. 

Emboss (embp's), v. ] Also 4-6 enbos(s, 5 
©nbooe. [prob. a. OF. *cmbocc-r (app. not re- 
corded before 1530) : ace En- and Boss jA 1 ] 

1 . trans. To cause to bulge or swell out, make 
convex or protuberant ; to cover with protuber- 
ances. In modem use chiefly ttansf. from 2 or 3. 

a. c 1460 Stans Puer 31 in Fabers Bk. (1868)28 To enboce 
thy Iowis withe mete, 1341 R. Copland Guydons Quest. 
C hirurg. Some (bone*] are cnbossed for to entre. imb S\ i - 
vestkr Du Bartas 1. iii. (1641) aj/3 When God . Embns’l 
the Valleys and Embost the Hu*. 1683 Salmon Doron 
Med. 1. 334 Embossed with fat. 17. . Gay Story o/Arachne 
2p Her trembling hand, embossed with livid veins. 1763 
Churchill Proph. Famine , Poems 1 . 117 With bod* em- 
bossed and overgrown with scurf. 18x4 Southey Roderick 
xxr. 18 Its fretted root* Embossed the bank. z868 Kirk 
Chas. Bold III. v. iii. 413 It is everywhere unequal, em- 
bossed with hill-tons. 

0. *664 Pow’er hxrp. Philos. 1. 13 Her Body is . . imboss'd 
nil over with black knobs. 1667 Milton P. L . xu. 180 
Botches and blames must all his flesh imboss. 

+ b. fig. To emboss (out): to inflate (style), 
render tumid ; to give exaggerated prominence to, 
1*64 Brief Exam. * iiij b, Ye embosse out your glorious 
stiles. xp6$ Jewel Kept. I fording {161 x) 36 It hath pleased 
M. Harding thus to colour and to embosse out this ancient 
Father. 1577, 1646 [sec Em horsed ppl. aS 3]. 
f 0. intr. To bulge, be convex. Obs. rare . 
rt 430 [see Embossing vbl. sb.]. 1x7 6 Bakfr Jewell of 
Health 315 a, If the some be made hollowe unbossing 
towarde the myddle. 

2 . spec. To carve or mould in relief; to cause 
(figures, part of a wrought surface) to stand out, 
project, or protrude. Also fig. The earliest and the 
prevailing mod. sense. [So Fr. imbocer (Talsgr.).] 

a. c *383 Chaucer L. G. tr., Dido, Of gold the barris vp 
enbosedc [v. r. cnbossed]. *363 Homilies 11. Idolatry 11 
(1850) 194 Images came into tne Church, not nowin painted 
clot ns only, but embossed in stone. 1644 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I* 70 Fleur-de-lU embo**ed out of the stone. 1796 
Burke Regie, Peace Wks. 1843 II. 323 Such claims . . stood 
embossed, and . . forced themselves on the view of common, 
short-sighted benevolence. I« 5 i Hawthorne Fr. It. 
Jmls. II. 37 A gold *word-hilt . . being actually embossed 
on the picture. 1885 Manch. Fxam. 5 June 5/6 Farmer’s 
apparatus, .for chasing, glazing, and'Cm tossing cloth. 

0 . x6xs Drayton Poty-olb. v. 75 Fish . in Antique worke 
most curiously imbost. 1676 Boyle in Phil. Trans. XI 807 
The figure of a Star, .imbost upon the upper superficies of 
the Regulus. 

b. To adorn with figure* or other ornamenta- 
tion in relief; to represent (a tubject) in relief. 
(Sometimes with reference to embroidery.) Also 
of the figures, etc. : To stand out as an ornament 
upon. 

1490 Lydo. Chron. Troyw. xx, An epythaphe. .With letters 
rycne of golde aboue enboced. 1313 Bradshaw St. Wer- 
burge 60 The ten plages of Egypte were well embost. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 603 Siluer plate curiously enchased and 
imboMed. 1639 Bp. Walton Conoid. Considered 999 How 
come they [Samaritan letters] to adorn and emboss vessels 
and coins? *7*3 Pope Qdyss. xix. 393 Regal robe with 
figured gold embost. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. lx. 523 
Tne sides were embossed with a variety of picturesque.. 


scenes. 183s Babbage Econ. Mannf. xi. (td. 3) 80 Calicoes 
. .embossed ail over with raised pattern*. 1846 Phi scot 1 
Fetd, 4 //. !. viii. 346 Hie rich bronze which embossed its 
gate*. •«*» Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 490 Men who. had 
made a fair profit by embosaing •liver bowls and charger*. 

3 . To ornament with or as with bosses or studs. 
Hence, To adorn or decorate sumptuously. 

a. *379 Si'Knrkr Shefh. Cat. Feb., A girdle of aclt Embost 
with buegie 1394 J. Dickenson Ambas (1878) 38 His 
house .he found not gorgeously embost, yet gaily trimmed. 
c *630 Duumm. op Hawtii. Poems Wk* (1711) 39/1 Bright 
portals of the sky Emboss'd with *}>arkliniz star*. 1097 
Pot ter Ant to . Greece itt. lit. (1715) 14 The Chariots being 
richly emboss'd with Gold ana other Metak. iyio Loud. 
Gat. No. 4679/1 The Harness was emtosned with Silver 
Plates. 1784 Cowpkr Task v. 436 The studs, that thick 
emtoss hi* iron door. t8ia H. & f. Smith Rej. Addr. xi. 
(1B73) iux Whose tresses the pcarl-diups emtoft*. 18*4 9 
I.andor /mag. Conv. (1846) 1 . 3 Did we not.. Kmbog* oui 
bosom* with the daffodils. 

. * 57 ®^ • Prck tor Got g. Gallery, With buyldings hmve, 

imlK)st of variant hue. 1784 Cowpkr Task t. 1 91 , 1 fed on 
berries that imboss the bramble. 

EmbO’SS, v.'k Obs. cxc. arch, in sens© 4. Also 
4 emboae, enboae, 6-8 imboss. [ME. cm base, 
peril, f. En- + OF. bos, bois wood ; tne equivalent 
OFr. embui*er occurs with sense of Am dumb. If 
so, the word is ultimately identical with Jmbohk v. 
The development of senses as suggested below is 
strange, but appears to be in accordance with the 
existing evidence.] 

1 1 . tntr. Of a hunted animal ; To take shelter 
in, plunge into, a wood or thicket. Obs. 

C 1369 Ciiaucf k Dr the Btaumhe 353 [The hunter* re- 
counted] how the heri had vpon lengthe So n»o< he emhosed 
|r». r. enbosed, entosid] I not nowe what. 1680 Huticr 
Rem. (1759) I. B book quickly, lest the Sight of us Should 
cause the Mtartled beast t' imlnj**. 

tb. The pa.pplc. is used by Milton for imbosked. 
1611 Milton Samson 1697 Like that self-bcgottcn biid, 
In the Arabian woo<k imbost. 

+ 2. Todrivc (a hunted nninial) to extremity Obs. 
(The sense * drive to a thicket,’ icquired by the ctymolog) 
above siiggestetl. i* not clearly evidenced). 

*590 Spknspr F. Q. hi. i. 21 Curre*. hauing, The Saluage 
toast embost in weary chnce. 1396 Drayton Leg. 11. 379 
Like a Deere, before the Hounds imbost. 1601 Smak*. A IT* 
I Cell 111 vi. 107 Wc have almost imbost him, you shall *ee 
hi* fall to nignt. 1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes on Don 
Qutxot 310 As Mule* and Horse*, who are iintosK’d, foame 
and < hufe the more. 1680 Otway Cains Marius iv. ii. 
(1735) 68 Wo* ever lion thu* by dog* embonh’d ? 1768 Buys 
Diet. Terms Art, To Emboss (in Hunting), to inclose in a 
'Thicket. 

+ 3 . In bass, of a hunted animal : To be ex- 
hausted by running ; hence, to foam at the 
mouth (as a result of exhaustion in running). 
Also transf. of persons : (a.) To be exhausted, at 
the last extremity of fatigue ; ( b .) to foam at the 
mouth (from rage, etc.). Obs. 

[The sense ‘to foam at the mouth * is prob. influenced by 
Embus* v l , as if an 1 embossed *tag # wcie one * studded ' 
with bubble* of foam. Cf. Imboht re, to foam at the mouth 
(Cockaine 1591), Imbost sb., foam (R. Bradley T727U 
x«*3 Skelton Gar/. Laurel/ 34 Where hartis bellnyng, 
cmboKyd with distre* Ran on the raunge. x57STukbpmv. 
tik. Centra 24a When he k foamy at die mouth, we *ayc 
that he k embost. 1393 Markham Sir R. Grinuitl rxxiii. 
With rage imbost. 1611 Countr. Content 1. iv. (1668) 25 A 
stag .. imbost, that i* t foaming, .about the mouth. *6ti 
Cotcr., Malmenf . . imtossed, or almost spent, a* a Deere 
by bard pursuit. 16*3 Gill Sacr. Philos. Ii, 191 A* a stag 
emtosRcd take* the soyle. 1651 Davknant Gondtbert ii. 
xlix, He [the stag) k imto>*'d, and weary’d to a Bay. 
fig. 150ft Warner Albion's Eng. vu. xxxvi. (1613) 175 My 
chased Heart imboste and almost *pent. i6s^ Quarleh 
yob Poem* (1717) 237 My spirit's faint, .my soul » imbost. 

4 . tram. To cover with foam (the mouth, the 
body of an animal), arch. 

1331 Elyot Gov. ii. vi. iso By furie chaunged into an 
homble figure, hi* mouthe foule and itnboscd. 1810 Scott 
Lady ofL.\. vii, Em!»o**cd with foam, and dark with soil, 
'The labouring stag strained full in view. i8so Cunning- 
ham Magic Bridle . Anniv. 148 He saw a wild steed.. 
White foam hi* flank* embossing, 
t Embow. v.‘ A Obs. (app- first in Spenser ; 
]>erh. f. P.N- 4- Hobh sbA The Sp. embozarse to en- 
velop oneself in a cloak, has also been suggo-ted. 
Some of tlie quots. might belong to I^mbtjbb v. j 
in sense 4 decorate *.] 

tram. To cover, encase (in armour) ; to plunge 
(a weapon) in an enemy’s body. Also fig. in 
pass. To be ‘wrapped 9 (in ease). 

*590-6 Srknser F. Q. i Ul 34 A kniyht her mett in mighty 
Armen embost. /bid 1. xi. 30 The knight hi* thriliatit *peare 
again a**ayd In hi* bra*-plated l>ody to embo**e. / bid. 111. 
L 64 None of them rashly durst, .in *0 glorious spoyle them- 
Reive* embo**e. /bid. \t. iv. 40 Vowing, that never he., 
would lig in case emlxist. *6*i Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 
in. xv. (16511 133 A Rouldier embo*xcd all in gold (tran*l. 
L prseemgitur auroj. 

tSmbo*00 v* Ob$.~" [ad. Fr. embosser to 
attach a 4 spring ' to a cable, f. en - (tee En- ) + bsse 
knot at tne end of a rope.] (See quot. and 
etymology : evidence of Eng. use is wanting.) 

1768 Buys Diet Terms A rt. To Emboss a Cable (sea Term . ) 
Ettboftfttd (embfrst), ppl. aJ [f. Emboss v.'] 
1 . Carved or moulded in relief ; ornamented with 
figures in relief ; (of figures or ornament) raised, 
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EMBOSSED, 

standing out in relief. Embossed printing print- 
ing with raised letters, as for the use of the blind, 
or for ornament. 

1541 Elyot Image Gov. 67 1 mages, .wrought . . in imbosed 
worke. 1563 Horn Met il Idolatry 11. (1839) 105 Embossed 
images began to creep* into Churches. 1591 Prrcivall Sf. 
Diet., Relief*, embossed works, Toreumata. iloi Phil. 
Trans. XC1II. 133 The. .wear which attends the friction 
of. .embossed surfaces. t **49 Wilmott 7 ml. Summer in 
Country 13 July 141 The embossed alphabet for the blind. 
i8«d Emerson Eng, Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 103 The 
. .bill of fare engraved on embossed paper. 18 99 Gullick 
Sc Timms Paint. 305 With sufficient body to give an era- 
bossed effect to the touch. 

8 . Covered with ornamental bosses or studs; 
richly or sumptuously decorated. 

sms Lyly Sappho 1. ii. x6t Endeavour to be a courtier to 
live in emboste roofes. 1871 Whytk-Mklville Sarchedon 
I. 3i His manter drew the embossed bit carefttUy from his 
favourite's mouth. 

+ 3. In 15 th c. : Humpbacked. Obs . 

e t4jo tr. Dtguilleville’s Pilg. Lyf. Manh. (i860) 130 Boy- 
stows she was and wrong shapenand enbosed (I 'r.bossus], 
+4. Bulging, convex, swollen, tumid \fig. of style. 
1577 Holinshkd Chron. II. 163 Thinking by their em- 
bossed speech to tickle the earcs and harts of the yoong 
princes. 1578 Lytk Dodoetts 643 The. .imboeacd besides of 
the first and right Squilla. 1584 R. Scot Ditcov. Witcher. 
xin. xix. 358 In diverse kinds of glasses ; as in the hellowe 
the plain, the embossed. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV % in. iii. 
177 Why thou horson, impudent, imbost Rascall. 1605 — 
Lear 11. iv. 337 My Daughter, thou art a Byle, a plague 
sore, or imbossed Carbuncle. 1846 J. Hall Harm Vac. 39 
Embossed Language tickles the cares, 

6 . Hot. ‘ Projecting in the centre like the boss 
of a shield * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
t SmbO'88ed, ///. a A Obs. j[f. Emboss v. 2 + 
>Ki) L] Of a hunted animal : Driven to extremity ; 
foaming at the mouth from exhaustion. Also 
transf. of persons. 

1641 Br. Hall in Rem. Whs. (1660) 91 The enbossed 
heart panteth for the rivers. 164c Skldkn Laws Eng. 11. 
xxvi. (1730) 117 Like an embossed Stag .. he must run and 
out-run all. a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems 11677 ) 100 Once 
more to single out my emboss'd Committee-man. 
Embosser (embp*so.i). Also 7 imboaser. [f. 
Emboss v. 1 + -kr.1 One who embosses. 

ides in Rymer Faeaera XVIII. (1736) 74 Wee doe . . ap- 
pointe and ordaine to be the Maister Imboaser and Maker 
of the medales of us our heires and successors. 1819 P. O. 
Load. Direct. 385 Ycatherd, George, Dyer and Embosser of 
Woollen-cloth, Deal-street. 1883 B. H. Bfckkr in Eng . 
I llust. Mag. Nov. 89/a The stamp and die had super- 
Keded the embosser. 

Embossing (emtysii)), vbl. sb. [f. Emboss v\ 
+ -iNo l.J a. The action of the verb Emboss ; 
also al/rtb., as in embossing-iron t -machine 9 - press . 
b. concr . Embossed ornamentation ; formerly in 
wider sense, swelling, protuberance. 

c 1430 Lydg. Rochas 1. xx. (1554) 36 If their brestes up to 
high them dress®, They can . . thenbosing ^doun rejprease. 


1 embossing of a Jewell. i6a6 Bacon Syha 
f 878 All Engravings and Embossings (afar off) appear plain. 
<*1863 J- Wyldk in Cin\ Sc. I. 372/1 The . .embossings on 
the paper are made by the method of reverse currents. 

Embo’ssmsnt (embp sm^nt). [f. Emboss v.l 

+ -MENT.] 

f 1. The action orproccss of embossing. Obs. 
1801 Ann. Reg. 1799 Chron. 399 A method of. .ornament- 
ing by. .embossment, .cloths or stuffs. 

2. concr. A figure carved or moulded in relief ; 
embossed ornament. Now rare. Also a/frib., as 
in embossment-map , a map of which the surface is 
moulded in elevations and depressions. 

zSso Dkkker Dreame iij. 6 1 There you see the golden 
embosments and curious enchasing*. 1731 Capt. Powmall 
In Bibt. Topogr. Brit. (1790) HI, 166 An urn. .of- .clay. . 
without any inscription or embossemenL 1813 Hogg 
Queen's Wake 46 Beneath rose an embossmentproud,— A 
rose beneath a thistle bowod. 1881 Nature XXIV. 149 
All the necessary data for making an embossment-map. 

8 . gen. A bulging, protuberance. 

1610 Guillim Herniary 11. vi, 63 With a swelling emboss- 
ment. 1811 Cotgk. s. v. S ail lie y The imbossement of an 
cnchaced pretious stone. 16*5 Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 
60 Perfect circles without any . . Imbosments. 1817 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. 89 These embossments are not formed 
by the crystallisation of that portion of the salt which has 
been dissolved. 

ExubO'Str&r*. arch, rare ♦ Also 7 imboaturo. 
[?f. Emboss w.i, after sculpture. (But c£ Em- 
boast v.)] » Embossment. 

18x8 Beaum, h Fl. Faithf. Fr. tv. ill, There nor wants 
Imbosture nor embroidery. 1863 Sala Capt. Dang. I. ii. 
33 This strange device raised in an embosture of gold. 
Embottle : see Em- prefix. 
tl Embouohement (anbwjmaft, 6 mb£'/m€nt). 
[Fr. ; f. emboucher : see next.] a. The mouth (of 
a river), b. Phys. The point at which one vessel 
enters or leAds into another. 

**44 W. H. Maxwell Sport. 4 Adv. Scott, x. (1833) 99 
A heavy sea is tumbling into the embouchment of the Dee. 
1878 Fosirr Phys. 11. i. | 4. 348 The embouchement of the 
thoracic duct into the venous system. 

II Embouchure (aftbwJVr). Also 9 embouoh- 
ier, 8 ambushoer. [Fr. ; f, emboucher to put 


t 


in or to the mouth ; also refi. of a river, to dis- 
charge itself by a mouth ; f, ett* in + boucke mouth.l 

1. The mouth of a river or creek. Also transf. 
the opening out of a valley into a plain. 

179* Fortn. Ramble xvi. 1x4 We reached the embouchure 
of tne fall. tSis Examiner 14 Sept. 580/3 Near to the 
embouchier of Berezina. il» Lyell Prtnc. Geol. I. 338 
The city Foah..so late as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, was on this embouchure. 1896 Stanley Sinai hr 
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Fa/. 11. 1. 71 Huge cones of white clay and sand, .guarding 
the embouchure of the valleys. x8M G. Durp Pol Surv. 
too It lies, .at the embouchure of several rivers, 

2. Music. * The part of a musical instrument 
applied to the mouth * (Grove). 

1834 Mas. Somerville Connex. Phys. S. xvil. (1849) 160 
The embouchure of a flute. 1873 W. Lees Acoustics 1. iii. 
27 The air. .is made to play upon the thin edge of the pipe 
at the embouchure C. 

8 . Music. 'The disposition of the lips, tongue 
and other organs necessary for producing a musical 
tone * (Grove). 

1780 Goldsm. Cit. W. xc, You see . . I have got the am- 
busheer already [on the German flute]. 1870 Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 336 The second octave is produced oy a stronger 
pressure of wind and an alteration of embouchure. 

Embou&d, unbound (cm-, imlxnmd), v. 
poet. arch. [f. En-, In- + Bound sb.'] trans . To set 
bounds to ; to confine, contain, hem m. 

Hence Embounded ppl. a. 

*895 Shako. 7 ohn iv. iii. 137 That sweete breath Which 
was embounded in this beauteous clay. 1633 P. Fletchrr 
Woman’s Lightness , But never bonds a woman might em- 
bound- iSxa W. Tennant Anster F. 1. xxii, To .. sleep 
imbounded by his boisterous arms. 1855-9 Singleton 
Virgil II. 16 The voice th' imbounded shores Volley along. 

+ lESmbOW', sb. Obs. rare [f. next.] The 
concave surface of an arch, vault, or dome. 

*54 * Hall Chron. (1809) 723 The. . Embowes were of very 
strange worke with leaves, balles and other garnishinges. 

Embow (embJu*), v. 1 Obs . exc. arch. Also 5 
enbow, 6 - imbow. [f. En- + Bow sb. 1 ] 

1. trans. To bend or curve into a bow (see 
Bow jA 1 ). 

c 1400 Destr. Troyvtt. 3034 Browes.. Bright os the brent 
gold cnbowet hai were. 

2. Arch. To arch, vault. 

xa8i [see Emdowed ppl a.] 1555 Eden Decades W. 2 nd. 

(Arb. ) 309 The roufies . . are gylted and embowed. 1*87 
Golding Dt Momay viil (16x7) 101 The hcauen, being im- 
bowed about these lower parts, like a vaut. 1841 Heylin 
Help to Hist . (167X) 294 The West end . . embowed over 
head seemeth to be very antient, 1838 Words w. Sonn. % 
Cave of Stq/fa. The pillared vestibule .. tne roof embowed. 

3. To enclose as within a sphere; to englobe, 
encircle. 

1805 Sylvester Du Bart as 1. ii. 1. 70 Turn'd Vapour, it 
have round embow'd Heau'ns highest stage. 1849 G. 
Daniel Trinarch ., Hen. V , exei, His Rayes Embow'd 
W^in a vapor here, and there a Cloud. 

t Embow*, v. 2 Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 enbowe. 
[f. En- ♦ Bow v. 1 ] trans . ? To bow down. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. 904 The sonne of man haj»e not wer 
he may reclyne or enbowe his hede. 

t Embowdle, v. Obs. rare-'. [Cf. Bowdlkd 
ppl a. 1 trans. To wrap round. 

1615 W. L Isle tr. Du Bartat Noe 10 A claggy night of 
myst embowdleth round (Fr. envelope] his brains. 

Embowed (embb*’d),pp/. a. [f. Embow v. 1 ] 

1. Bent or curved into the form of a bow ; con- 
vex, bow-like. 

1978 Lytr Dodoens 707 Long lyke a Peare, with certayne 
embowed or swelling diuisions. 1591 Spenser Vis . Worlds 
Vanitie ii. With guden homes embowed like the Moone, 


(171O 61 The Wings are doubled, by bestowing the light- 
&rm r d Men under them in an embow'd Form. 1855-9 
Singleton Virgil II. 473 Th' imbowfcd points together met. 
b. Her. (See quots.) 

18x0 Guillim Heraldry 111. xxii. (1660) 234 He beareth, 
Azure, a Dolphin Nasant, Imbowed Argent 1781 Brit. 
Mag. II. 33a Two arms counter, embowed, ana vested, 
gules. 1890 Robson Brit. Herald. Glossary, Embowed 
(Fr. courbe) bent, or bowed. Embowed contrary , bowed in 
opposite directions. Embowed dejected , bowed with the 
extremity turned downwards. 1864 Bouteli. Heraldry Hist . 
4 Pop. x. 56 An Arm. .when bent at the elbow is eml>owed. 

2. Arch. a. Arched, vaulted, b. Curved or 
projecting outward, so as to form a recess (cf. 
Bow sbA 1 a, Bow- window). 

M®* Caxton Oral P. C. Scipion D. viii. in Tulle on 
Friendsk. The stone werkes enbowed called the Arches 
tryumphal. 13S0 North Plutarch (1676) 38 The flur em- 
bowed or vawted roof*. *6x7 Si* R. Boyle Diary (1886) I. 
160, 1 agreed with, .the carpentere to putt a new compute 
imbowed Roof on my Chappie. 183a Mi lton Penstroso x 37 
Love the high embow6d roof. s8ag Rutter Fonthill 50 In 
the embowed recess are three windows. tM Scott Woodst. 
1, The ancient embow'd arches of the old chantry. 1884 D. 
Mitchell Sei > . St or. 203 An embowed window. 

Embowel (cmbatrM), v. Also 6-7 am-, an- 
bowall, imbowel(l. [In senses i-a ad. OF. 
enbvweler (recorded in pa. pple. oubomU - OF. 
embouU. *emboeli) an alteration (with snbstitution 
of the prefix em - for es-) of OFr. esboueter, f. es * 
repr. L. ex - out +bouel Bowxl. In tenses 3-4 f. 
En- + Bowil.] 


X. L trans. To remove the 1 , 
from (a body), either for the purpose of embalming, 
or as part of a judicial penalty ; ■* Dibsmbowxl. 

igai Test. Ebor. (Surtees} V. 141 Item I will that aftir my 
deinmyl 




dy be emboweld. 159 6 Shaks. t Hen. IV , v. iv. 
Imbowell'd will I see thee by and by. 1840 Sumgsby 


Diary (1836) 64 W eh made me. .send for a chlrurgeon from 
York to embowel him. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Itist. (1827) 
111. vi. 1 3. 124 Having prepared their bodies for the purpose 
by embowelling them. 1854 Tail’s Mag. XXL 488 He is 
the diviner who must embowel the beasts of sacrifice. *867 
Freeman Norm . Conq. I. vi. 490 Others he put in prison, 
others he embowelled* 

2 . transf and fig. 

1589 Nashe Almond for Parrot 30, I haue not halfe em- 
boweTd my register. 1801 Shaks. Alts Well 1. iii* 347 The 
Schooles embowel'd of their doctrine. 1867 Milton P. L. 
vi. 587 Whose roar Emboweld with outragiout noise the air 
And all her entrails tore. 1678 Lwely Urac. viii. | #6. 315 
How curiously do men. .embowel a text to find a pretence 
for cavil and objection. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 166 
In England we nave not yet been completely embowelled of 
our natural entrails. 

II. +8. To put, convey into the bowels; In 
quota, transf. and fig. Obs. 

*59 * Fitz-oeekray Sir F. Drake (i88x) 44 On Ulysses 
Circe did bestow A blather, where the windes imboweld 
were, xfiap Donne Whitsunday Sertn. Wks. 1839 L 578 
All was embowelled and enwombed in the waters. 1833 
W. Struthkr True Happtnet 8 When God and man in- 
here mutually in other, and are enbowelled by mutuall love. 
X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 96 His bodie was . . imbowelled 
in a spacious coffin, the Ocean, ibid. *05 A streame. .aris- 
ing from Mount Taurus here embowels it selfe into that sea. 
t b. To fill the bowels of (an animal). Obs . 

1807 Topsell Four f. Beasts (1679) 566 The young whelps 
of weasels being imbowelled with salt. 

1 4. intr. To convey food into the bowels. Obs. 
16x8 Latham 2 ndBk. Falconry (1633) 18 It will oftentimes 
very much molest her in her putting oucr and imbowelling. 

EmboweUed (emba« eld\ ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1. - UlHKMBOWKLLKT). lit. and fig. 

159a Shaks. Richard HI. v. ii. 10 The Boare makes hfc 
trough In your embowel'd bosomes. 1895 Blackmork Pr. 
A rtk. 1. 261 Exploded Thunder tears tn r Embowel*d Sky. 
1780 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Snbj. Painters 10 Sweeter than 
hlsrry of embowell’d saint. 

2. fig. That lies hid in the bowels or heart of 
a thing ; internal, intestine. 

1609 Bp. Barlow Anno. Nameless Cat holike 936 Hauing 
such Embowelled enemies within his Rcalmes. ci 750 
Shenstone Elegy xx. 62 For them we drain the mine’s em- 
bowell’d gold. 1854 S. Dobell Balder xxiv. 169 Like an 
embowelled earthquake yet unbelched. 

1 3. That has the bowels full. Obs. 

1488 Bk. St. Albans A vjj, If. .the bowcll [be] any thyng 
stiffed .ye shall say she is embowellid. 

Emboweller (embau*elw). [f. as prec. + eb.J 
One who performs the operation of disembowel- 
ling. 

1703 Greenhill Art Embalm. 283 We shall next pro- 
ceed to speak of the . . Emboweller. 

Embowelling (embau eliq), vbl . sb. [f. Em- 
bowel v. + -inoC] » Disembowelling. 

17*3 Swirr DrapieVs Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 79 Sentence of 
death with, .hanging, beheading, quartering, embowelling. 
*813 Sir S. Romilly in Examiner 22 Feb, 117/2 The. .in- 
fliction of embowelling was at present left to tne discretion 
of the executioner. 

+ b. twnce-use. 

1034 Gavton Pleasant Notes on Don Quixot 91 These 
exenterations, embowellings, and disgorging* made Sancho’s 
appetite like a swine. 

Embowelment (cmbou-Mm^nt). [f. Embowel 
+ -ment.] a. The ftetion of disembowelling, 
b. The inward parts or contents of a thing. 
iSeg Lamb Elia 1. xviil (1863) X35 A clock with its ponder- 
ous embowelments of lead and brass. 

Embower, imbower rem-,imbaua*j, -bau*w), 
v. Also 7 imbowr(e. [f. En-, In- + Boweb jA 1 ] 
L trans. To shelter, enclose, seclude as in a 
bower ; also absol. 

1580 Sidney in Farr -S'. P. Elia. (*845) I. 78 Him. .Whom 
Sion holds embowered. ( c 1830 Drumm. op Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (17XX) 44 Ah destinies, & you whom skies etnbow'r. 
1867 Milton P. L. i. 304 Vailombrosa. where th' Etrurian 
shades High overarch t imbouer, ira Wesley Ps. cxlvii. 
Ye, whom highest Heaven imbow*rs, Praise the Lord. 
1833 Tennyson Lady Shaloit l u, And the silent isle im- 
bowers The Lady ofShalott. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 
333 Elms and, .vines embower them with. .rustling leaves. 

1 2. intr. for refi. To take shelter, lodge as in 
a bower. ? Obs. 

*59* Spenser Virg. Gnat ess Small Birds in their wide 
boughs embowring. s8io G. Fletcher Christs Viet, xxvii, 
Gaze but upon the nouse whear man embow'rs. 

Emboworod (embaund), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed LI a. That is surrounded as with a bower, 
wreatned with foliage ; b. lodged in a bower. 

1757 Dyer Fleece u 119 The little smiling cottage warm 
embowVd. 1804 W. I* vino T. Trow. L 3x7 Seated in the 
embowered porch of his small parsonage. s%e Tennyson 
Recoil Arab. Nights Iv, Imbower’d vaults of pillar'd palm. 
1870 Hawthorne Eng. Nots-bhs. (1879) 1* *54 There are 
ranges of embowered windows. 

Embowering (embau**rig), vbl. sb. [f. 88 
prec.T-iNoL] Enclosing, or sheltering in a bower. 
concr. A bower-like retreat ; in quot.^f. 

188* Hall Cains Recoil D. G. Rossetti no Whatever 
embowering* I had in my mind. 
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BubOW«riag_ (embaa>Tig), ppl, a. [f. u 
prec. + -ora*.] That form* a bower ; that sur- 
round* as with • bower. 

•1717 Parnell Poet. Wks. (18J3) 3a From Helicon 1 ! im- 
towering height repair. 1791 & Rogers Pita*, Mem, 11. 
340 Imbowering shrubs with verdure veiled the sky. i8es 
Scott Kenihb. xxv, Above the embowering and richly 
shaded woods, i8ks Mrs. Jameson Leg, Madonna (1857) 
iso A. .landscape thick with imbowering trees. 
Embowermant (embaas-jraent). [f. as prec. 
4 * -mint.] The action of embowering. 

Dickens Dombey (C. D. ed.) 63 Plants, .of a kind pe- 
culiarly adapted to the embowerment of Mrs. Pipchin. 
t Smbowing, vbl, sb. Obs. [f. Embow v, + 
-INO 1 .] The action of the vb. Embow * ; vaulting; 
arching : in quot cotter . Also at t rib, 

1430 Lydo. ChroH. Trey 11. xl, The freshe enbowine w* 
verges right as lynes. 1571 Golding Cabin on Ps . Ixxlv. 5 
By the kervings or tmtowtngs he mceneth the verge fashion. 
1576 Richmond, Will* (1853) a6r To John Whyt U playnes 
. .0 chesells, and [j cmbowtng playnes. 

+ Bmbowixtff,///. a. Obs. [f. a* prec. + -iNa*.] 
Arching, convex, curved. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. 1. v. 6 b, Conuex or embowyng. 

t Embow* 1 . v. Obs, rare. ff. En- + Bowl sb. 1 .] 

a. trans. To form or mould into a globe, b. 
intr. To take or grow into the form of a globe. 

1580 Lady Pembroke Ps. xc. (1893) 17 c Long ere the 
earth embow I'd by thee Bare the forme it now doth bcare. 
t886 Sir R. Burton Arab. bits. (abr. ed.) 33a The citrons 
shone with fruits cmbowled. 

t Embowmant. arch. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. Em- 
bow v. + -mint.] Vaulting. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva f 049 The Roofe all open, not so much as 
any Embowment neere any of the walls left. 

Embox (embarks), v. Also 7 imboxe. [f. En- 
+ Box sb.q trans. To set in or as in a box. 

»6*i Co tor., Emboister, to imboxe. 173* Fielding Cov. 
Gant. Tntg. 1. iii, In Gcxklm&n’s-ficld* tne city dame Em- 
boxed 'its. xis8 Lamb Lett, in C. and M. C. Clarke (1878) 
160 The Watchmen are emboxed in a niche of fame. 1833 
Kirby Bridgewater Tr. (185a) II. an More than thirty 
alternate layers of earth ana web, emboxed, as it were, in 
each other. 

Embrace (embrri's), sb. ff. Embrace v . 2 ] 

1 . The action of folding in tne arms, of pressing 
to the bosom. (Sometimes euphemistically for 
sexual intercourse.) 

199s Shaks. Rom . & Jul. v. iii. 113 Armes. take your last 
embrace. 1633 P. Fletcher Elisa 11. v. Arms, whose .. 
sweet embraces Could Quicken death. 1667 Milton P. L. 
11. 793 In embraces forcible and foule Inzendring with me. 
1730 Johnson Rambl. No. 91 F 7 Pride.. by whose em- 
braces she had two daughters. 1810 South ky Kehama xvii. 
ix, She turn’d from him, to meet . . The Glendoveer’s em- 
brace. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxiil 073 The demon- 
strative affection of an embrace between the two women. 

2 . trans/. and Jig. 

a z6»8 Sir J. Beaumont Mi*. State Man, The soule per- 
swaded that no fading loue Can equall her imbraccs. 1634 
Habinotom Castara 73 Their streames thus Rivers Joyne, 
And lose themselves in the embrace. 1665 Glanvill Serbs. 
Sc., Offering themselves to its [Truth’s] embraces. 1856 
Stanley Sinai 4 Pal, (1858) Introd. 12 Rocks . . enclosing, 
in a still narrower and narrower embrace, a valley. 1853 
Bain Seme* 4 Int. n. il. 3 xa The most perfect combination 
of perceiving organs is the embrace of tne two hands, 
t Embra'oe, v. 1 Obs. rare. Also 4 enbraae, 
-as b, -braoe, 6 imbraoe. [f. En- + Fr. bras arm : 
see Brace sbX\ trans . To put (a shield) on the arm. 

1x300 K. Alt*. 6651 His scheld enbraceth Antiocus. 
1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 005 Enbrasit vith that thar 
scneldis braid, c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 5539 With scheldes 
enbraced. I a 1400 Morte A rth. 4111 Whene Bretones boldly 
enbraces there scheldes. Ibid. 0459 With brode scheldes 
enbrassede. itti Wyrley Armorie 50 Did baisse his 
gleaue and well Imbrace his shield. 

Bmbraoa (embr^-s), v A Forms: 4-5 ©n- 
braoe, a -6 embrase, 4- embrace. Also 5-6 Im- 
brase, 0-8 imbraoe. [ad. OF. embrate-r (F. em~ 
brasser) ® Pr. embrassar, It. imbracciare late L. 
Hmbracchidre, f. in- in + bracchium (pi. bracchia 
see Brace sbA) arm.] 

1 . irons. To clasp in the arms, usually as a sign of 
fondness or friendship. 

c 1386 Chaucer Som/n. T. 05 The fr ere. .her embracith in 
his armes narwe. ct 490 Lonelich Grail App. 8x This 
lady . . him enbraced al in hire slepe. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 068 The lordis .. Imbrasit thame that tyme Rail 
tenderly. 1335 Coverdale s Kings lv. x6 Aboute this tyme 
yf y* uute can lyue, thou shall enbrace a sonne. 1878 
Butler Hud. 111. L 950 Lovers, when th’ are fast In one 
another's Arms embrac’d. 184s Ford Spain | x. 46 Many 
a Sancho. .is there fondling and embracing his ass. 
fig. 1x386 Chaucer Pert. T. F 193 The riche folk that 
embraceden and oneden al hire herte to tresor of this world 
shut slepe in. .deeth. 1633 A Stafford F tm. Glory (X869) 
133 Worship their Mettles, and imbrace Him in their hearts. 
slfS Norris Preset. Disc. IV. ax 6 Let us , . Hug and Im- 
brace them (earthly things] never so dearly, 

b. Of sexual embraces. 

S8M Shaks. Much Ado iv. L 50 You will say, she did im- 
brace me as a husband. 1660 K. Coke Power 4 Sub/. x68 
On other days they [certain penitent*] may eat any meat 
but flesh, and imbrace their own wedlock. 

fo. As the typical mode of salutation between 
friends ; to salute as a friend. Obs. 

lynn Fesind Peterbord t Cotut. Sp. 174 , 1 hope toem brace 
you In a few Days. *747 HoadlkvJm^. Hush. l 11L (*756) 
is Any. . Friend of my Frankly** I am proud of embracing. 
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d. absoi. (Chiefly with reciprocal sense.) 
c S400 Rom. Rote 48*0 Disordlnat desiryng For to ki&sen 
ft enbrace. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 407/3 Thenne eche 
tewed other and enbraced straytelve. 1 gee Warner Alb. 
ang, 11. xvi 76 When they had imbracea Then Archigallo 
• • m Ebranlu Towne was plac’d. s66y Milton P. L. vm. 
636 Easier then Air with Air, if Spirits embrace, Tottl they 
mix. 17x9 Young Revenge iv. i, Two lovers in each other * 
arms. Embracing and embrac’d. s%8 Kingsley Heroes 
iv. (1868) 050 They loved each other, and embraced. 

2 . In various figurative uses. 

+ a. To compass, gain (an object of desire). 

1473 Caxton Jason ao o, A lady to sone abandon ned and 
given ouer embraceth not grete honour. (4.. Legendary 
Poem in Retrotp. Rev. Nov. (1853) 10a With .. penaunce 
smerte They wene ther blys for to imbrasc [printed un- 
braseL 

fD. To worship (a deity). Obs. rare. 

1490 Caxton Eneydo* vlii. 37 Temples and aultres In 
whiche she sholde be enbraced and honowred as a goddesse. 

+ o. To accept (a person) as a friend ; to wel- 
come the services of (a person) . 

1607 Shaks. Cor. tv. vii. xo He beares himselfe more proud- 
lier . . then 1 thought he would When first I did embrace 
him. a 1649 Drum*, of Hawth. Hist. Jo*. V. Wks. (*711) 
83 He wrought himself, .to be imbraced as their friend. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. B 4 Wert thou as secret as 
thou’rt subtil . . 1 would embrace thee for a neere imploy- 
ment. 1635 [cf. x %.A g.}. 

d. To accept gladly or eagerly ; also, in weaker 
sense, to accept ; now chiefly, to avail oneself of 
(an offer, opportunity, etc.). 

CI399 /VA Poems (1850) II. n Y hope of king Henries 

f racc, That he it is which schal the pes embrace. 1331 
Ilyot Gov. i. ii. (1883) xi The communes .. imbracinge a 
licence, refuse to be brydled. 158a Earl Essex in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. ti. 013 III. 80, I can not but embrace with duty 
your Lordships good counsell. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, il 
1. 13 Embrace we then this opportunity, 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vlii. 39 The worke is ever to be em* 
braced, as containing the first description of poysons and 
their Antidotes. *647 Spriggk Anglia Rediv . it. iv. (1854) 
1x9 The general sent tne prince word that he would embrace 
a parley. 1713 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 189 The 
captain, .embraced this offer. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
II. iv. iii. 107 One alternative ; that of embracing the 
neutrality. 1839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 6a/i,l will 
embrace the opportunity of making a few general remarks. 

e. To accept, submit to (death, adverse for- 
tune) with resignation or fortitude. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 196 Thurio give backe. or 
else embrace thy death. 1398 — ■ Merry W. v. v. 951 What 
cannot be eschew'd, must be embrac'd. 1671 Cave Prim. 
Chr. 1. x. hi They readily embrace death. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) II. 106 Even death it-self voluntarily im- 
brac’d. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vi. 137 Embracing 
with joy all its sufferings and privations. 

ft To take to one’s heart, cultivate (a virtue, 
disposition, etc.). Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 143 He shulde of trouthe thilke 
grace With all his hole herte embrace. 1376 In Farr S. P. 
Eli m. (1845) II. 991 Of Christes flock let loue be so embraste. 
16*3 Sir J. Stradung in Farr S. P. Jas. (1848) 93a What 
good peace (if we it imbrace) will doe vs. 

g. To adopt (a course of action, profession or 
calling, mode of life). Formerly also, to take (a 
road or course in travelling). 

1639 Fuller Holy War xv. (1647) They embraced 
severall courses through sundry countreys. <645 — CA. 
Hist. vm. *3 Captain Vaughan . . embraced the right-hand 
way towards Westminster. 1768 Golds m. Good-n. Man 1. i, 
Being compelled . . to embrace a life you disliked. 18*3 
Scott Quentin D. xv, What fiend possessed you to. .em- 
brace the trade of a damsel adventurous. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. 89 The.. home of those.. who em- 
braced the monastic life. 

h. To adopt (a doctrine, opinions, religion, etc.); 
often with the notion * to accept joyfully’. Also, 
to attach oneself to (a party, cause, etc.). 

1345 Brink low Lament. (1874) 100 Repent and beleue the 
Gospel 1 in embrasynge the same. 1333 Burn Treat. New 
Ind. (Arb.) 41 Foure of the greatest llandes embrased the 
Christian faith. 1646 E. FushkrJ Mod, Divinity 71 This 
opinion was . . generally imbraced amongst them. x68x-6 
J. Scott Chr. Life U747) IIL 969 By embracing Christ 
and his Doctrine, the believing Jews did not turn to a new 
Religion. 1790 Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. II. xiv. 334 
Csesar gave him the choice either to embrace his Party, or to 
continue his March. 1743 J. Morris Sermons viii. 914 So 
may they . . heartily imbrace the truth. 1843 S. Austin tr. 
Ranh/s Hitt. Ref. I. 75 The two princes embraced , . dif- 
ferent parties. 1867 Smiles Huguenot* Eng, iiL (1880) 38 
Palissy was not the only man of genius in France who em- 
braced the Reformed faith. 

f 1 . To take (a matter) in hand ; to undertake. 
1393 Gower Con/. Prol. 00 So wol I now this werke em- 
brace. 135a Hulokt Embrace another* accion or title, 
Litem proprietm vtl tuam/acere, 1397 Bacon Rtt. Suits 
(Arb.) 40 Some embrace Sutea, which neuer meane to deale 
effectually in them. 1670-1 Marvell Corr. 183 Wlcs.(i879-5) 
1 1. 374 The Duke . . nad embraced this matter. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. vi. 539 When the wisdom of parlia- 
ment embraced the subject ot the government of India. 

8 . To entwine, encircle, surround ; to clasp, en- 
close. lit. and fig. 

c 1360 Song tf Mercy In R. E, P. (x86a) 190 Wormes blake 
wol v* enbrace. 14.. Purtf. Marie (Tundalds Vi*. 130) 
The passyng joy that can hys hart enbrace. 1447 Bokrnham 
Seyntys (*835) 44 b, Here that is of grace the welle Of hyr 
wombe sche [the mother of the Yirgtn Mary] dede enbrace. 
X 338 Coverdale Song Sol. U. 6 HU right hand# embraceth 
me. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. U. 7 You'l see your Rome em- 
brac’d with fire. 1704 Addison Italy (1731) 40 The whole 
Town redoubled Wall* embrace. 1796 Witheeing Ar- 


rssngem. Brit. PL III. 56 Leaves arrow-shaped at the base, 
embracing the stem, im Playfair Illnstr. Hutton. The. 
008 It is on both sides firmly embraced by the whinstone. 
1884 Times (weekly ed. ) 99 Aug. 14/x The woods, embracing 
lawns and sloping corn fields. 

+b. Of an event: ?To lay hold upon, touch 
(the heart). Obs. rare. 

c 1490 Lydgate Bochas ’ Resiles tf Primes IL xxvi. (1554) 
69 This auenture . . The heart of Cyrus gan somewhat en- 
brace And caused him for to be piteous Ageine Cresus. 
t o. intr. To wrap, circle about. Obs. 

1378 Lytb Dodoeus 388 The bUcke I vie . . groweth upon 
trees and hedges, about the whiche it embraceth. 

4 . Of things: To include, contain, comprise. 
So of persons : To include or comprise in. 

. *«87 Dryden V irg. Georg. 11. 60 Not that my Song . . So 
large a Subject fully can embrace. x8ri Corbett Rur. 
R ides 406 Thus the two classes embrace all legitimate mer- 
chants. t846 Prescott Ferd. Is. II. xix. 181 The other 
productions of this indefatigable scholar embrace a large 
circle of topics, i860 Tyndall Glac. t. f 4. 33 The time 
occupied, .embraced about five whole days. xiBg F. Tem- 
ple Relat. Relig. 4 Sc. vii. 196 Some of these events . . are 
substantive facts embraced in the message delivered. Mod. 
It is impossible to embrace all the cases in a single formula. 

5 . To take in with the eye or the mind ; also 
with these at subject. 

tixt Brewster Nesvton (1835) II. xxtv. 356 The. .distance 
. . wnich his eye can embrace on the surface of the earth. 
*«43 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 308 Religious truth .. is em- 
braced by the understanding. 1877 E. Condkm Bat. Faith 
ii. 69 The infinite , . the intellect can seue though not em- 
brace. »««4 Ttmet (weekly ed.) 10 Sept. 3/3 You embrace 
the whole broad panorama of wood and water. 

Embrace (embr/* 1 *), r. 3 Law. [apparently a 
back-formation from the agent-noun Km brackr*.] 
trans. To attempt to influence (a juryman, etc.) 
corruptly and illegally. Also absoi. 

*475 Hn. Noblest e 77 Also there to embrace and rule 
among youre pore. 1391 Lambardk Arch . (1635) 909 That 
if any person shall (for his owne galne) embrace any Jurie 
or Inauest. 1769 Blackstonk Comm IV. 140 The punuh- 
ment for the person embracing is by fine and imprisonment. 
1609 in Tomlins Law Diet. 

t Embra ce, vA Obs. Also 4 imbraoe, f» 
enbraoe, -ae. [f. Kn- -f Brack sbA] trans. To 
fix with a brace or buckle ; to fasten, fit close. 

[Perh. suggested by a misapprehension of Embrac k vJ j 

T c 1473 Sqr. l<m>e Degre 997 in Ritson Met . Rom. ill. 
1 54 Your plates unto your body shal be enbraste. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvil. lxv, And to his Icgge he my 
stede enbraced. 1306 Spenser F. Q. ii. 1. 06 Who ..Hik 
warlike armes about mm gan embrace. 

Embraocable (embr^i s&b’l), a. Tf. Embrack 
v. 2 + -able.] Capable of being embraced ; in 
viting an embrace. 

1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man II. ii. 40 Fortune » in- 
stant, tangible, embraceable, Fortune ! 1870 W. Coli ins 
My Lady* Money iv, The men., finding ft (her figure] 
essentially embraceable, asked for nothing more. 

Hence Smbra oeably adv. t in a manner that 
invites an embrace. 

1837 W. Collins Dead Secret (x86i) 31 A little too much 
Inclined to be embraceably plump. 

Embra*ced f ///- a.i ff- Embrace v 2 + -ed.] 
In various senses of the vb. 

1396 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. viii. 59 And quicken hit em- 
braced hcauinesse. 1399 Thvnnr Ammadv. Ded., Of that 
most excellentc and yet embraced Customs. 16x4 R. Cod- 
rington tr. Hist. Ivstine 331 With her own body she pro- 
tected the embraced bodies of her children. 

Embraced, ppl. a. 2 Her. ff. Embrace vA 4* 
-BD .1 Braced together, tied or bound together. 

f Embr&’Cdlat. Obs. rare-*. In 6 enbrao#- 
lett. -Bracelet. 

1333-9 T. St. Aubvn in Lisle Papers XIII. 96 Thanks 
for your token mine enbracelett. 

Embracement (embr^ sm^nt). Alto 6-7 im-. 

( f. Embrace v. + -ment ; or a. OF. embracement , 
r . embrassemenl : see Embrace v. 2 ] The action 
of embracing. 

1 . An enfolding in the arms — Embrace sb. 1. 

*4*6 Caxton St.Wene/r. 0. I. .desyred the to be loyned 
to myn enbracementes. 1591 Haringtom Orl. Fur. xxm. vii, 
She . . went to him. .With words, .end with embracements. 
1598 Yo no Diana 138 If thou knewest from whom this 
imbracement came. Howell Revolution* in Naples 

03 Masaniello, prostrating himself at the feet of the Viceroy, 
he kiss’d his knee, after which embracement, etc. 1670 
Milton Hitt. Engs 1. Wks. (1851) 99 < Conuvenna. .after im- 
bracements and tearet, assails him with . .a motherly power. 
17M Welton Suffer. Son. of God I. viii. 176 Since I have 
shunn’d thy Dear Embracement*. O Thou my Soul * 
Bridegroom. s8*9 J. Wilson in lilac kw. Maf, XXV. 553 
Embracements that blended spirit with spirit 1 riljo 
Neale Hymns East. Ch. $9 Embrace me with the last 
embracement. 


U. Jig' 

1399 Sandvs Europe t Spec. (163*) ipa To the end that . . 
they might, .cast them selves. . into the armes and embrace- 
menu of Spaine for safeguard. 1658 R. Franck North, 
Mem. (i89i) st Him that throws vertue into the embrace- 
ment s of vice. *677 Gilfin Dsemonol. (1867) 96 They., 
consider not that they have received into their embracement 
another [temptation]. 

c. trans/. in certain occasional uses. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia yo [The bear] being ready to giue 
me a shrewd embracement. 184a Frasers Mag. XXVI. 
480 Take a wide embracement of the water towards you, 
one good armful will bring yon round directly. 
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f 2 . What one takes in hand, an undertaking. 
Cf. Embrace v . 2 2 h. 

16*0 Nauntom Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 37 [Sir Francis Wal- 
singruun) was one of the great al laves of the Austerian 
erabracements. a 16 6a Hkylin Land 11. 506 Some . . com* 
plained, that his Embraccments were too Large and general. 

3 . A clasping, encircling, closely surrounding. 

i 6 » 6 Bacon Sglvm I 58 The Parts in Mans body easily 

reparable, as Spirits, Bloud, and Flesh, die in the Embrace* 
merit of the Parts hardly reparable, as Bones, Ncrues and 
Membranes. s6ss-8s Heymn Cosmos r. t. (1682) 80 Ra- 
venna, situate in the embracement of two Rivers. 1850 
Bi ackik Ats chytus 1 . 93 Quick, each hand with sure em< 
brace me nt hold the dagger by the hilt I 

b. fig. An embracing or taking in with the eye 
or the mind. 

1599 Davies Immort . Soul 83 Nor can her wide Em- 
bracements Ailed bee. 1837 Howitt Fur. L\ftv, iiL (1862) 
386 Their intellectual vision widened to the embracement 
of the universe. 

4 . fig. An approving acceptance (of a doctrine, 
religion, etc.) ; a cheerful acceptance (of some- 
thing offered). 

>538 in Strype Reel. Mem. I. App. lxiii. im Affection to* 
wards the favorable embrasement of Gods word. x6xs 
Speed Hitt, Gt. Brit, vii. ix. (1632) 249 The Conuersion of 
the Northumbrians to the imbracement of Christian Reli- 
gion. 1666 G. Albop Maryland (1869) 89 What Destiny 
has ordered I am resolved, .to subscribe to, and with a con- 
tented imbracement enjoy it. 1713 Beveridge Priv. Th. 
it. 106 Their Wills in the Embracement of the Chiefest Good. 

Embracement, var. f. Embrasement, Obs. 
Embracer 1 (cmbtfi’soj). Also 6 imb-. [f. 
Embrace t>. 2 + -eb.] One who embraces. 

1 . One who clasps (a person) in his arms. 

a 1794 Sir W. Jones Songs Jayadcva (R.), Bashful at 
first, she smiles at length on her embracer. 1839 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xxx, Performed by the embracer's laying hh 
or her chin on the shoulder of the object of affection. 

Norris Adrian Vidal II. 302 Adnan was the embracer 
whom his wife had seen. 

2 . One who adopts (a doctrine, religion, etc.), or 
takes up (a line of conduct, etc.). 

1347 Bauldwin Mar. Philos . in. Hi. Embracers of their 
ownc aduice. 1398 Yong Diana 331 Imbracers of all kindc 
of vice. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Bnt. vi. xviii. 100 You per- 
secute to the death all the Embracers of that Profession. 
167a Constd. Peace <f Goochu. Prat. 13 The afflicted Nether- 
lander*. embracers of the same Religion She professed. 

Embracer 2 (crabr^soi). Law . Forms: 5 
ymbrasour, 6 enbraeer, 6-9 embraoeor, 6- 
embraoer. [a. AF., OF. embraceor , -ascor insti- 
gator, ‘boutefeu, ou aui par male signification 
duyt autre a mal faire* (Gloss cited by Godcf.), 
f. embraser lit. 4 to set on fire \ Embrask v . ; for 
the development of meaning cf. Entiok v . The 
word was used in the statute 38 Edw. III. st. 11. 


the kyng for the . . enbrasynge* of her husbond. 1355 
FardU roc ions it. i 113 Thei abstelne fro the embrasinges 
neither of sister ne mother. . * 9 b-* 7 . Fox* A . % M. (1596) 
130/1 His nobles . . he did allure to the imbrasing of good 
letters. 19 68 Gascoigne Suppose* Wks. (1387) 11 Fare- 
well . . the kind Unbracing*. 1843 Prynne Sov. Power 
Pari . l (cd. a) 7 The embracing of the Protestant Religion. 

n Dt Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xiii. 993 Eager embracings 
e object. 1817 Pollok Course T. v, The kind em- 
bracing* of the heart 

Embracing (embr/Dsiq), vbl.sb .2 Law. [f. 

Embkack t/.3] « Embracery. 

1495 Act it Hen. V/l. c. 95 Pream., Mayntenaunce, em- 
brasyng, champertie and corruption. 

Embra cing, ppL a . [f. Embrace v . 2 + -ino 2 .] 

That encircles, surrounds, or encloses. 

sago Spkn(,kr F. Q. 11. xii. 54 A porch , . Archt over head 
with an embracing vine, seat G. Sandys Ovid** Met. 11. 
(1626) 91 The Land-imbrncing Sea. 1863 E, Neale Anal. 
Th . tf Nat. 98 The all-embracing Divine Being. 

Hence Bmbraclngly aav., in an embracing 
manner: a. as one or as those who embrace; 
b. with wide comprehension, comprehensively. 
Bmbraoliigiies*, the quality of that which em- 
braces or comprehends ; comprehensiveness. 

18*3 BlacJno. Max. XVIII. 451 ’Tween whose soft breasts 
lie nestling fervent love And maiden modesty embracingly. 
1830.1 .YNcn Then. Trin . v. 78, I knelt before her half cm- 
brudngly. 187* Contemp . Rev. XX. 823 The absoluteness 
which means nlTembracingncs*. 188a Mahel Collins Cob- 
webs III. 1 51 The wide erabracingncssofhis stern cruelty. 
Embracive (embr^J siv), a. nonce-wd. [irregu- 
larly f, Embrace v. + -ivk.j Given to or fond of 
embracing ; embracing demonstratively. 

*• 55 . Thackkray Neiviomes (1869) II. xix, Not less kind. . 
though less expansive nnd embracive, was Madame de 
Montcontour to my wife. 

t Embraid, v . 1 Obs. Forms : 5 on bray de, 
6 en-, embraid, -brayde. Also 6 imbraid, 
-braied, -brayd. [f. En- + Braids;. 2 ; cf. Abkaid 
z\2l tram. To upbraid, taunt, mock ; const, ofi 
with. Also, to reproach one with, i cast in one's 
teeth \ 

1481 Caxton Oral. G. Flamineus F vii, in Tally 0/ Old 
Age My lytil feelde of the which I am cnbrayded by Cornell 
shal suffisc for our dayly iyuelode. 1531 Elyot Gw. (1580) 
16 He was of his cnirnic* embrayded, and called a schoole 
master. 1540 Momysine tr. Vives* Introd. IVysd. Pref., 
Never imbrmdinge benefiten gyyen nnd paste. 1348 Hall 
Chron. (1809) 265 To imbrayd nim with the pleasure that he 
had done for him. 1573 Tdsser Husb. (1878) 205 If yc be 
friends embraid me not. 138* Bentley Mon. Matrones il 12 
With . . words, which I knowc to be foolish . . I imbraided 
thee, 

t Embraid, v 2 Obs. Forms : 5 enbrayd, 6 
enbraid, -brade, ombre ad. [f. En- + Braid z;.*] 
tram . a. To fasten or sew on like braid, b. 


cap. 1 2, which provides penalties for Us embra- 
ceours demesner ou procurer tie lx enqmstes , i. e. 
those who instigate to bring about such (fraudu- 
lent) inquests as have been previously referred to in 
the act. The contextual meaning of the word in 
this passage seems to have become its technical 
sense ; hence, by back-formation, Embrace v.u] 

One who attempts to influence a jury corruptly. 

1493^/ tc Hen. 17 /, c. 24 Prcarab., Unlawful! rnaynten- 
ours. ytnbrasours and Jurrours, 130* Arnolor C Aron. (t8ii) 
00 Enbraeer of quest is or other comon mysdoers. 1381 
Lambardr Finn. 111. i. (1388) 313 The same Justices shall 
also ccrtific the names of the maintAinours and embracers. 
1398 Kitchin Courts Lett (1675' 41 1 Embraccor is he which 
comes to the Bar with the party, and speaks in the matter, 
or is there to overlook the Jury, or to put them in fear. 1607 
Cowrl Interpr. s. v. Dntes tan turn, It lieth also against 
embracers that procure such an enquest (by suborning a 
jury). 1697 View Penal Laws 312 If the Juror or Em- 
bracer have not whereof to make gree, he shall suffer a 
years imprisonment. 1809 Tomlins Law Did. s.v., If the 

K himself instruct a juror, or promise any reward for 
ipearance, then the party is likewise an embraceor. 
t Embra cer L Obs. [f. Embrace v .<] He 
who or that which braces or fastens ; a brace, bond. 

1348 Hall Chron. Hen, VI , on. a (R.) Affmitle is an em- 
bracer of araltie. 

Embracery (cmbr^-sSri). Law. Forms : 5 

enbraoiarie, ymbraoery, 6-7 em-, imbraoerie, 
-braaerie, 5- embracery, [f. AF. embraceour 
Embracer 2 : see -by.] 

The offence of an embracer; the offence of in- 
fluencing a jury illttjally and corruptly. 

>450 J. r astom Lett. 1 . 145 To enquere, here and determyn 
all , .embraceries. 1487 Ad 3 Hen. VII. c. 1 I 1 By enden- 
tur, promyses, othes, writyng or otherwise, enbraoaries of 
his subgettes. * 59 ® Kitchin Courts Lett (1670 409 One 
skilled in the Law, may give the evidence for his Fee to 
the Jury, and it is no imbracery. 1817 in Rymer Feeder a 
(1710) XVII. 39 Imbrasertes, oppressions, to jo Vaughan 
in Phoenix (1721) I. 433 Unless Imbracery, Subornation, or 
the like were join'd. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 79 To the 
same Jury not so well, on account of the danger or suspi- 
cion 01 embracery, and so forth. *887 Times 31 Mar. 3/5 
The plaintiff, .was charged . . with the offence of embracery. 

Embracing (embrfPsiq), vbl. [f. Em- 
brace v* 4- -inc 1 .] The action of the vb. Em- 
brace in its various senses. 

c *386 Chaucer Pert. T. p 870 To ben a dene widewe,and 
to eschiewe the embrasynges of fhen. 14. . Epiph. (Tun- 
dale's Vis. 1 13) And all the en brasyng of the goodly cheyne. 
1474 Caxton C Hesse il ii, She shold sitte on the lm side of j 


To plait or braid ; to interlace, intertwine. 

Hence Embrai'ding vbl. sb. 

140X Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) t. xlix. (149O 95b, 
[Hej Ivtied by enbrayd ynge and weuynge of cordes of Jonkes. 
15*3 Skelton Carl. Laurel 789 The saumplcr to sow on, 
the lacis to enbraid. 1545 Raynold IVomaus Book* »8 
They [the vessels] begynne to entcrmyngle, enbrade, and 
entcrJadc each other. 1596 Spenser F. Q. hi. vi. 18 Her 
golden lockes . . in tresses bright Embrcaded were. 

t Embrai d, V .z Obs. rare- 1 . In (?g) 6 en- 
brayde. [f. En- f Braid v. 1 ; see Abbaid.j tram. 
= Abraid, to arouse. 

1430 I.ydg. Troyv. xxxvii. (1555) Pelleus. .gan. .Pirrhus 
to. .cnbrayde [1313 abrayde] out of his deadly thoughte. 
Embrail : see Em- prefix. 
t Embrake, v. Obs. Also 6 ©nbrake. [f. 
En- + Brake sb.] tram. To lead into a brake or 
snare, entangle. 

1309 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 286 En braked in the middes 
of tnose mortalle streights. 1399 Nasmr Lent. Stnffe 65 
Hcc would . . hamper and embrake her in those mortal 
straights for her disdain. 

t Embra'iichadf Obs. rare, ff. En- •+ 
Branch sb, -f -rd ; OF. had embranchf in same 
sense.] Furnished with branches. 

<*>595 J- Dickenson fihepk. Comfit. (1878) o Vnder nn 
Arboret embranchcd wide, This .swaine. did lie. 
Embranchment (embra-nfmCnt). [f. as prec. 
4--MENT: cf. Fr. e mbranchement.] A branching off 
or out, as of an arm of a river, a spur of a moun- 
tain-range ; concr. a branch, ramification. Also fig. 
1830 Lyrll Princ, Geol . 1 , 104 The lateral embranchments 
.of tne main valley of the Rhone. 1836 Dovr Logic Chr. 
Faith vi. | 6. 403 Human life U divided into two embranch- 
ments. i86e G. P. Scropb Volcanoes 36$ Several embranch- 
ments or strings of conoidal hill*. 1876 Quain Stem. Anal. 
(ed. 8) II. 157 The sympathetic set of nerves is a mere. . 
embranchment of the cerebro-spinal system. 1877 Clery 
Min. Tad. xiv, 901 The ooint of embranchment lof the 
road] was screened by a ridge. 

t Embramdf v. Obs . Also 7 lmbr&nd ; pa. 
pple. embrant. [f. En- *f Brand v.] tram. To 
brand, stigmatize ; to impress (a stigma). 

1804 Danikl Fun. Poem Earl Devonshire Our own fame 
. . Will be imbranded with the mark of blame. x8ea W. 
Lisle Du Bart as t Noe 9 The Rogues passport embrant 
between his brows. 

EmbraMglc. imbranglc (cm-, imbranjgU), 
v. [f. En-, In- + Branol* vJ] tram. To entangle, 
confuse, perplex. 

1884 Butler Hud. n. til 19 In knotted Law, like Nets . . 


they are imbranried. 1869 Trial, Pritchard v. Papillon 
6 Nov. 1684, 96 These things, .imbrangled by our Factions 
and Divisions. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Human Knowl. 1. 
| 98, I am.. embrangled in inexplicable difficulties. t8xx 
Coleridge Lett, in J. P. Collier s 7 Lectures ( 1856) 57 The 
perplexities with which . . I have been thorned and em- 
brangled. 187a Morlky Voltaire il (ed. a) 69 Physical 
explanations . . were imbrangled with . . metaphysics. 

Embr&ngleine&t (embre gg’lmgnt). [f. prec. 
+ -mj£nt.] The action of the vb. Embrangle, or 
the result of such action ; entanglement, compli- 
cation, confusion. 

1806-7 }* Brre8Ford Miseries Hum. Life (1896) Post. 
Groans No. 9 The entanglements and emhranglcments of 
the latter [her feet], in her endless train. 1830 T. Hook in 
Nnu Monthly Mag. LV. 43A All these cmbranglcments 
conduced sexy much to the pleasure which the Duke an- 
ticipated. x86* Times aa Feb. 9 Under the control of Par- 
liament there would be no such embranglement. 

Embrant, pa. pple. of Embbanp v. t Obs. 
t Embrace, v. Obs. Also 5 enbraoe, em* 
brass, 6 enbrase, 7 Sc. embrayia. [a. F. ettv 
brase-r, f. en in -f *brase t braise hot charcoal.] 

1 . tram. To set on fire. 

* 4 ?o Caxton Ovids Met. xiv. i, Ethna, the hye montayne 
Embrascd w* fyre of helle. 1579 Fenton Gutcciard . xiii. 
(1399) 607 The powder, .being embrased of tho fire, 

2. fig. To inflame with passion, etc. 

XA83 Caxton Gold. Leg. 88 / 1 Saynt Nicholas enbraced 
with the loue of god sette hym hardyly ayenst the lighter. 
1490 — Eneydos xiv. 50 Her grete desire cinbrasid wyth 
the swete flamme of loue. at 605 Montgomerie Banhis 
Helicon 102 Hir birntng bcawtic dois embrayis My breist. 
Hence f Embracing pfl. a. 

130a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de Worde) iv. xxi. (1506) 942 
For fere of theues or of the enbrasynge lyre. 


+ Embra sement. Obs. [a. F. embrasement : 
see Embrask v. and -mknt.] A burning, confla- 
gration ; lit. and fig. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 249/4 He ouercam thembracc- 
mentes of the fyre of helle. 

Embrass&’de. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. embrassade, f. 
embrasser to Kmbraojc.] A process of embracing, 

1830 Miss Mitford Our Village Ser. 4 (1863) 269 Miss 
Laura made a speech in her usual style . . at the conclusion 
of which Miss Barbara underwent on embrassade. 


t Embra'snre, sb. 1 Obs. rare. [f. Embrace v . 2 
+ -lire.] = Embrace. 

1606 Shake. TV. <7 Cr. iv. iv. 39 Preuents Our lock’t em- 
brasures. 


Embrasure (embrFi*#uj), sb% Also em- 
brasure. [a. F. embrasure (16th c.), f. embraser 
1 to skue or chamfret off the jaumbes of a door or 
window* (Cotgr.), synon. with braser (Cotgr.) 
and the mod.F. Jbraser.] 

1 . A slanting or bevelling in the sides of an 
opening to a wall for a window or door, so that 
the inside profile of the window is larger than that 
of the outside. 

*753 Chambers Cvcl. Sufifil . , Embrasure, In architecture, 
an enlargement of tne gap, or aperture of a door, or window, 
within-sule the wall. 1839 in Webster. 1838 Carlyle 
Fredk . Gt. (1865) II. vn. vii. 329 They put me in a chair 
in the embrasure of a window. *870 Sir G Sco tt Led . 
Archit. I. 18 j The spreading or embrasure of the jambs 
increases the openings inwards. 

2 . Mil. A11 opening widening from within made 
in an epaulement or parapet for the purpose of 
allowing a gun to be fired tnrough it. 

1709 hulit. Did., Embrasures, the Gaps or Loopholes, 
left open in a Parapet for the Cannon to fire through. 
1790 Hkatson Nav «y Mil. Mem. I. 47 Setting himself 
close to the wall under an embrasure, 1813 Scott Rokeby 
v. xxxiv, The eye could count each embrazure. 1863 King- 
lake Crimea (1877) 111 . i. 124 Riding straight at one of the 
embrasures [he] leapt his grey Arab into the breastwork, 
b. A port-hole for the same purpose in a ship. 
*759 Falconer y>Gun Ship 43 Guns , . From dread cm- 
brazures formidably peep, x88x [see 3]. 

3 . at/rib. 

1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 514 An embrasure battery of 
four guns. x88x Daily News 99 Aug. 3/4, I . . jumped down 
on the embrasure port. 

Embrasure (embrFi-giui), v. tram. To fur- 
nish with embrasures. Hence Embra-surod ppl. a. 

1808 Naval Chron. XIII. 500 The Fort.. being com- 
pletely embrasured. 1833 Blachtu. Mag. LXXIV. 73 He 
would have rushed to Paris, embrasured the wall*. 1877 
Mrs. H. King Disciples Ugo Bassi iv. (ed. 3) x6o The mua 
embankments, the embrasured walls. 

Embrave (embrFW), v. Also enbrave. [fr 
En- + Bravb ad/.] tram. To make brave, 
f 1. To adorn splendidly ; to embellish, bean- 
tify. Cf. Bravi a. Obs. 

*599 Spenser Sheph. Cab Nov. 109 The faded flowrts her 
corse embraue. xoso G. Fletcher Christs Viet. nx. IL 
And with their verdure his white head embraves. 2736 
W. Thompson Nat xvi. 9 Each with circling gold embraved 
had his head. 

2. To inspire with bravery, render courageous. 
x8e8 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xviL Argt (R.) Psyche, em- 
brav d by Charis's generous flame* <^*874 Punehon Wit- 
berforte xi Natures . . have been enbraved into the very 
heroism cf sacrifice when the trial came. 

Xhnbrawdt see Embbowd. 

Embrayia, Sc. form of Fjibraee, Obs. 
Embrasure: see E mbrabubb. 



EMBREACH. 


EMBROIDERY 


t Embreach, v. Mil. Obs . Also 6 imbreoh. 
ff. En- -f Breach sb.] a* intr. To enter a breach, 
D. trans.. To make a breach in. 

SjfSt Styward Martial Discipl. t. 38 Imbrech he with his 
ensign* advancing with the foremost. 1610 Holland Cam- 
d*m's Brit* 1. 379 Hew wallex, which, .time doth force, and 
as It were embreach with his assault, 
t Bmbrea*d» v. nonce-wd. In 6 enbread. [f. 
En- + Bread.] trans. To convert into, or incor- 
porate in, bread. 

1548 Geste Pr. Masts 86 Why then shuld it [the godhede J 
be adjudged enbreaded for hys presence In the breade. 

Bmbread, var. of Embraid v* 
Smbreastment (embre*stm£nt). ? nonct-wd. 

! f. En- + Breast + -mjsnt.] A breast-like swell- 
ing of the ground. 

1799 Coleridge in New Monthly Mag. <1830 XLV. 210 
A green plain, which heaved up and down in hillocks and 
emDrcastments of earth. 

Embreatho (embrf*#), v. Also 5-6 en* 
breathe, -brethe. See also Imbrkathk, In- 
breathe. ff. En- + Breathe V.] 

1. trans. To breathe (something) into ; to inspire 
(a person) with. Also, to give breath to. 

a 1519 Skki.to n Dethe Erie Northumberl. 157 Enbrethcd 
with the blast of influence deuyne. 1548 Gest Pr. Mane 
86 The holy ghost is accompted enbreathed for that he was 
presented in ChrLstcs breathe. 1*90 T. Mtoui'KT] Silk- 
worms* 1 What breth embreath a these almost tningles 
things. <11611 Broughton Whs. 111 . 728 To embreath 
into your Mr. the speech . .condemned. 

2. To breathe in, inhale. In quot. fig. 

s8. . M. Arnold Poems , Heins' s Grave, Muy’st thou the 
rauture of peace Deep have embreathed at its core. 

Hence Bmbrea*thing vbl. sb. 

1508 Gest Pr. Masse 86 Wrytten by the enbrethinge of 
the holy ghost. 

Embrea*th63nent. ran- 1 . [f.prec.+-MKNT.] 
- Inspiration. 

i ?54 W. Lee Inspiration i. 19 The immediate suggestion, 
embreathment, and dictation of the Holy Ghost. 

Embreech : see Em- prefix. 

+Embre*ve, v. Obs. In 3 on-, ambreve. [ad. 
OF. cmbrever y corresp. to med.L. imbrevidre Im- 
breve v. t f. in - in + breve : see Breve, Brief t/g] 
trans. To make a formal entry of ; to inscribe. 

c i»5 A ncren Riwle 344 Nis non so lutel bing of }>eos bet 
!>e deouel naueb cnbreued [v.r. ambreuedj on his rolle. 
c 1140 Sawles Wards in Cott. Horn. 249 Hu boc J>at is on 
cuch sunne enbrev. 

Embrew, obs. form of Imbrue. 

+ Embri’dle, V. Obs. rare . In 6 enbridle. 
[f. En- + Bridle jA] trans. To restrain as with 
a bridle. 

1583 Golding Calvin on D enter on. IxiL 1003 Threat- 
pings whereby God woulde . . holdc vs enbridlcd. 

EmbrigCbde (embrig^id), v. rare. [ad. Fr. 
embrigadtr , f. en- + brigade.'] To form into a bri- 
gade ; fig. t to form into an organized body. 

.1884 Times 2 Feb. 9 The entire nobility are embrigaded 
into an official hierarchy. 

t Embrrght, v. Obs. [f. En- + Height a.] 
trans. To render bright. Hence Bmbri ‘ghted 
ppl. a. 

}*? Sylvester Du Bar tas 1, iv. (1641) 37 So doth the 
glorious lustre Of radiant Titan, with his beams embright 
Thy gloomy Front. 1766 J. Cunningham Death late Maj. 
xxx, Mercy . .Through the embrighted air ascendant flies. 
Embrrghten, V. Also 7 imbrighten. [f. 
En- + Bright a. + -en.] trans . - Brighten. 
Hence Embrightening ppl. a. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Triumph xvl, Whose gar- 
ment imbrightned into hcau'nly flame. 165a E. Ben- 
lowes Theophila 22 Erabrightmng our knowledge. Ibid. 
v. xcvl, Like duskie atoms in the suns embrightning ray. 
i6<m R. C. Singleton tr. Virgil II. 315 Even Messapua’s 

embrightening helm. 

t Embri’ng. Obs. rare. In 4 pa. t. embroujte. 
Cf. Imbbing. [f. En- + Bring v.] trans. To 
bring in. 

c tug Floriz 4 BL (Hauskn.) 863 (Auchlnl. MS.) And ?af 
him here maUsoun bat so fele floures embrou)te on honde. 

t Embrooa do* Obs. Also 7 imbrocado. 
[corrupt form of Imbroooata, as if Spanish ; sec 
-ado.] A pass or thrust in fencing. 

T c 1600 Distracted Emp. iv. ii, in Bullen Old Plays III. 
233 Favorytts are not without their steccados, imbrocados, 


all about with Oyt of Rosea. 17M Douglas in Phil Trams. 
XXXII. 85, 1 embrocated all the Abdomen .. with wann 
OI. Cham acme!. 181$ Byron Lett, to Moore 12 June, He 
has been embrocated. Kane Arct. Exit. II. xxv. »sa. 

Embrocation (embr*k/»*fon). Med. Also 7 
ombroohation. [n. of action l med.L. cmbrtxarc : 
see prec. and -ation.] 

t L The action of embrocating. Obs. 

1443 Tkahrron Vigo's Chirnrg. (1586) 432 It is an embro- 
cation when we drop down liauor from a nycr place upon 
some part of the boaie. 1634 T. Johnson Party s Chirnrg. 
xxvi xxx. (1678) 650 An Embroche or Embrocation, is a 
watering. 

2 . A liquid used for bathing or moistening any 
diseased part ; now usually restricted to those ap- 
plied by rubbing ; & liniment. 

16s* Barsouoh Meth. Phvsuk 1. ii. (1639) 4 Embrocations 
(that is, decoctions made of ccrtaine things to powre upon 
any member). 1748 Smollett Pott. Kami, xxvitt. He 
bathed the doctor’s face with an embrocation. 1831 Brew- 
ster Nat. Magic L 3 Drugs and soporific embrocations. 

t EmbrO’Oh(e, so. obs. Also 6 embrooha. 
[ad. med.L. embrocha t ad. Gr. lySpoxb lotion, 
related to Ipfipixtiv to steep, foment, f. Iv in 4- 
Bplx* iv to wet (as with rain).] « Embrocation 2. 

1585 Lloyd Treat. Health 3 Embrocha is when the 
membra is washed gentilly wyth a sjxmge dypt in the decoc- 
tion of diucrsc herbea. 1605 Daniel Queen's Aruulia % 
Strange Speech Of . . Embroches, Lixivus. Cataplaxmcs. 
1637 Tomiinson Kenan's Dtsp. 192 An Embrochc or Irri- 
gation is compounded of Simples. 

+ Embro che, v* 1 Obs. rare — 1 , [f. prec. ; or ad. 
OK. etnbrochicr or med.L. cmbroc(h)dre.] ttans. 
^ Embrocate. 

1573 Turberv. Bk. Venerie 367 Washing and embroching 
the dogges throate .with vinegar. 

+ Embro’che, v-~ Obs. rare. Also 7 ©m- 
broaoh. [f. En- + Bboche v.] trans. To stitch 
on by way of ornament. 

x6zt Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. vii. (1632) jj 8 Precious 
Genunes, cmbrochcd in the Celebrating Vestures. 1697 
Qbsenf. Money <7 Coin 5 Besides precious Gems Embroacn d 
upon the Celebrating Vestments. 

t Embro che, v . ;J Obs. In 5 enbroohe. [ad. 
F. embroihe-r, f. en * (see En-) + troche BitoACH sb. 
spit.] trans. To put oti a skewer or spit. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 34 Kostyf of motone .. En- 
broenyd shal be. Ibid. 35 Fysshe thou schalle cnbroche. 

Embroglio, bad form of Imbroglio. 

1826 Scott Woodst, xx, Out of a cursed embroglio during 
the attack on Brentford. x868 Mom. Star 2 Jan. 

t Embrord, V. Obs . rare . [f. En- + Broid v .] 
trans. To entwine, braid. 

i$73 Twynk AEncid x. Dd i^j b, Gold embroyding bynds 
their docks. 

t Embroi'der, sb. Obs. rare -* 1 . [f. prec. (in 

sense of next : cf. Broid v. and OF. embroder) + 
-F.R.] Embroiderer. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcel. 12 Clows vnto the front of 
the chariot marcheth all the sort of weavers and em- 
broiders. 

Embroider (embroidoj), v. Forms: 5 en- 
browder, -brouder, (onbrouder), embrawdre, 
5-7 embrother, 6 enbroder, enbrauder, em- 
brouder, 7 embroder, embroader, embroyder, 
7- embroider. Also 5-d imbrowder,6 imbrother, 
imbrodur, imbroyder, 6-7 imbroder, 7 im- 
brayder, 7-8 imbroider. [f. En- + Broiler ; cf. 
OF. embroder.] 

1 . trans. To ornament with needlework; to 
work in needlework upon cloth, etc. Also absol. 

24 . Epipk. (Tundalds Vts. 114) Vor quene ..Of no 
devyse enbrowdyrd hath hir wc<Je. c 1410 Chron. Vilod. 
*572 pis pallc enbroudryd w* gold so rede. 1475 Inv. Goods 
tn Rep. Comm. Hist , MSS. 1. 555 A cloth of bloc worstede. . 
with a whyte crosse imbrowderyd in v placis. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 331/2 A noble woman was desyred tembrawdre 
certayne garmentes. 1494 Househ. Ord. 125 Above the 


2. In various figurative uses 
t a- To make splendid, dignify. Obs. 
k6«9 Symmkr Spir. Posit 11. vi. 29 So by his Hunulitie he 
embroyder ed the baaenesse of his birth, a 1667 Cowlkv 
Obscurity Wks. (1710) II. 704 Nor let my homely Death 
embroider’d lie With Scutcncon, or with Etegy. 


opening, .to bee embrotnered the Kings and Queens armes. 
I5at Mem. Ripon (188a) I. 183 With S. George on horsbake 
uppon the brest of the said abbit inbrowdend. iua Inv. 


Ch. Goods Norwich in Norfolk Archaol. (1860 VII. 51 
Twoo coopes of white damaske embroudered w* Lillypotts. 
1333 Edkn Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 197 Dusky ones, .im* 
brothered with gold, cxyp/p J. Dickenson Sheph. Compl. 
(1878) 21 A faire hearse amousUe embrothereil 165s W. G. 
tr. Cow*?* Inst. 63 If any one. .imbrayder his Purple in my 
garment. 1680 Anne Montague in Hatton Corr. (1878) 
241 A cheery coulerd satten embroderyed with silver thick. 


v, They are for nothing but the Imbrocada 

t Embrooa'do, V. Obs. rare. [f. En- + brocade 
— Brocade, q. v.] trans. ? To adorn with brocade 
work* Hence Bmbrooa’dolng vbl. sb. (fig*). 

1677 Fkltham Resolves 11. Ixxxiv. (ed to) 339 What are ail 
. .the embellishing!, the embrocadoings of Fortune to us. 

Embrocate (e*mbnfkr*t), v. Med. Also 7 em- 
brooha to, imbrocate. [f. med.L. embroedt - ppl. 
stem of embroc&riy t embrocha : see Embroch.1 
tram. To bathe or foment (a part of the body) 
with liquid, in order to remove or mitigate disease* 

i6u Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 303 In Wound* of 
Gun-shot . . Embrocate often. 163$ CuLrarras RiveHus v. 1 . 
12s The Tongue may be embrochated with Oxymel s66e 


1733 Berkeley Querist % 111 The women., embroider .for 
tne embellishment of their persons. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 1 . 476 The motto, embroidered in letters three feet long. 

T b. trans/. To ornament or variegate as if with 
embroidery. Sometimes ironically , to besmear with 
dirt or blood. Obs. 


123 The Tongue may be embrochated with Oxymel *66e R. Walrole Vertus’s A need. Paint . (1786) HI. 155 A who! 
Moyle Sees Chyrurg. 11. vi. 49 When you have imbrocated | gallery embroidered in pannels by his hand. 


State tret. 49 uuiwea 1 earner with which they use to 
imbroyder their Irish Jackets. 18*4 Capt. Smith Virginia 
11. 30 Breasts and face, .imbrodered with, .beasts, serpents. 
rsnoDRUMM. of HAwnf./W**#Wk*. (1711)38/1 Meadows 
Emnroyd'ring all the banka, c 1640 [Shirley] Capt. Under- 
wit in. Hi. in Bulled s Old PL II. 367 To Westminster In 
our tome gownes, embroiderd with Strand dirt. 1683 K. 
Burton Eng. Emp. Amer. Iv. 68 The Women imbroider 
their Legs, Hands and other parts with divers works. 176**71 
H. Walpole Vertue’s A need. Paint . (1786) III. 155 A whole 


Voscurity was. (1710) 11 . 704 Nor let my homely Death 
embroider’d be With Scutcncon, or with Elegy. 

f b. To set forth in florid language. Cf. paint 
1616 H raley Theophrast. 90 Embioidertng and painting 
out nis praise. 1648 Hunting of fox 3 Hee sang a song . 
in which . . he pasaionatly embroyder’* what he had done 
for his well beloved. 

0. To embellifth with rhetorical ornament or with 
fictitious additions or exaggerations. 

16*4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 367 ’The Grecian Historians 
and Poets imbroder and intermixe the tales of ancient times, 
with a world of fictions. ite Featlky Trans ub. 93 'lhe 
Doctor made an eloquent spoech, im broid c red with all 
variety of learning, a im Walpole Mem. Geo. If. (18*7) 
III. iv. 97 He hud embroidered bis own story with some 
marvellous legends 1848 Mrs. Jamkron Sa*r. 4 Leg Art 
(1850) 326 The history of Vincent, has Icen extravagantly 
embroidered. 1884 Weekly Register 18 Oct. 503/1 Whether 
the legend . . was accurate or einbi oidered, Lord Malmesbury 
best knows. 

Embroidered (cm b mid ord). ///. a. [f. Km- 

VROIDEU V. + -KI> 1.] 

1, Of textile fabrics, leather, etc. : Adorned or 
variegated with figure# of needlework. Also of 
the needlework itself. 

K391 Flokio and I miles 9 That [girdle] of hlew velucl, 
eniDrothrred. 1393 Shake. 3 Hen J V, 11. v, 44 A rich Im- 
bioidcr’d Canopic. 1600 Burnt iDtniay) I.ei>. viii. comm., 
A ginlle..of twisted Hifke and gold, embrodered worko. 
1663 Boylk On as. Rrjl. \. v. (1675! 314 A Lac’d, or an 
Im oroide r’d suit. 1703 Maunukkll *)oum. ferns. (1739) 
39 His embn>yder’a Sacerdotal Kobe. *833 Kjnghi.rv 
Hypatia vii 86 An embroidcied shoe. 

2 . transf. and fig. 

161a Drayton Poly-olb. A, Through delicate embiotlercd 
meadowes. 1637 W. Cotr* Adam tn htien To Kdi., 
The pleasant Aspects of Nature ..and ..her scverall im 
hroidored Beds. 167a Evelyn Eremh Gardiner 11. 1 

1 1675) 2 j6 Melons. . white, wrought or Embroidered, Ribb’d, 
and others. *868 Hki.pm Realmak xv. (1876) 394 In the 
embroidered language of the Sheviri. 

Embroi derer [f. Kmbroidkr v. 4* -bb.] 

1 . One who embroiders. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr . Sowle iv. xxxvli. (1483)84 More neces- 
sary to the land is a dclucr than a goldsmyth or a embrawd- 
crer. 1603 Knoi.lls Hist. lurks (1621) 1343 A Meittish 
imbroitherer had advertised him. 1713 Lond. Cub. No 
6171/9 Mary Bird Imbroiderer. *786 tr. JicckforeTt Vathek 
(1868) 39 She collected all the sempstresses and embroiderers 
of Samarah. 1873 Jowktt Plato (cd. a) III. 244 The arts 
of the. .embroiderer will have to be set in motion. 

2 . fig . ; cf. Embroider v . 2 c. 

t6 . North Life Qvouiambec (R.), This embroiderer . . has 
stuffed his writing* with . . lies. 

EmbroidereM (embrord arfa). Also ora- 
broidress. [f. as prec. + -khh.J A female em- 
broiderer ; a woman who embroiders. 

1713 Loud. Gas. No. 61 71/7 Emma Paine. ., Embroiderer 
178a L ady Llanovkh in Mrs DelanfsCorr Sir. 11 HI 80 
To apologize for his niece's bcinp an embroidress by profes- 
sion. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cony. (cd. 3) I. vi. 440 The 
skilful needles of English cmbroideresscs. 

Embroidering (embroidarir)), vbl. sb. [f. 
Embroider v . 4 -inuL] a. The action of the vb. 
Embroider. AUo attrib., a# in embroidering 
machine, b. cotter. Embroidered ornamentation. 

1436 Strypk Eccl. Mem. 1 . 1. xxxv. ay He con .use. . 
crnbrotheiyng carving, painting or grafting >535 Edkn 
Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 301 Part oi them cxcr< tse . , im- 
brothcrynge. 1548 Udall, etc. tr Erastn. Paraphrase 
Matt. xo6 b, They go with brode & ^oigiousc imhrouder- 
inges. i6ii Bible Euk. xvn. 3 Divers colours \marg. 
embroidering], a *6x9 Fothkrbv Atheom. 11 xiv. (1622) 
361 Hee teacheth the Arts, boih of Weauing, and Im- 
nroydering. 1686 Daily Neva 6 Sept. 2/4 The embroider- 
ing i* principally done on the Continent. 

Embroidery (embroidori). Form#: 4 en* 
brouderie, 6-7 embroyderie, -broiderie, 7- 
om broidery. Abo 6 irabroderie, 7 imbrodry, 
imbrauthory, imbroidery* [ME. embrouderie , 
f. OF. embroder Embrowd v . : see -by ; cf. Em- 
broider and Broidery.] 

1 . The art of ornamenting cloth and other fabric# 
with figures of needlework ; also attrib. 

*891 &wxa Con/. II. it Of wevitig or of embrouderie. 
*7. . Addison In Sfect . , Their more scrioux occupations are 
sewing and embroidery. 187s Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm 
286 The ancient feminine occupation of embroidery. 1883 
OutDA Wanda 1 . 80 She sat down to her embroidery frame. 

2 . concr. Embroidered work or material. 

c 1370 Tmvnnk Pride 4 Lewi. ^*84*) ta With silke, and 
golde, and with imbroderie. 1596 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 
75 Saphire, pearlc,and rich cm broiderie. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple , Vamtu, To whom, solid work [shine* notl a* false 
embroyderies. 1688 K. Holme Armoury 111. 04 A waistcoat 
with Imbrauthery. *699 Evelyn A cetariaV\*n. Flower* 

I . . Embroydcries, Carvings. 1716 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. vie 93 Window-curtains, almost covered with Em. 
broidery. 183S W. Irving Astoria I. 7 'lhcy even aell 
their embroidery, their lace, and their clothes. 

8 fig. with notion of ‘ elaborate or showy orna- 
ment’, * adventitious adornment *, etc. 

*640 Yorke Union Hon. Prcf. Verses, 'That* but imbrodry 
of Fame. 167s Trahkrnk C hr. Ethics xxx. 473 A liberal 
man .put* embroideries on religion by the cheerfulness of 
hi* spirit. 176* Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. HU. 124 Their 
liturgy was. .a species of maw, though with tome less shew 
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and embroidery. 1781 Cowpkr Ex post. 334 All the em- 
broidery of poetic dream j*. 1848 H. Miller Fir it Impr. 

xvi. (1837) 377 An embroidery of playful humour. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. k It. Jmls. II. xia Rather more em- 
broidery of courtesy than belong* to an Englishman. 

b. Mus. Ornamentation either contrapuntal or 
through variation. 

1875 Ousklky Muj. Form ix. 49 Brilliant passages, .form 
an embroidery thereon. 

4 . transf. Applied to other kinds of ornament or 
marking compared in appearance to needlework, 
tsp . (in poetical or elevated language) to the 
natural adornment of the ground by flowers. + In 
17th c. used techn. in lanascape gardening. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 79 Tne parterres of excellent 
embroidery. 167a — French Gardiner 11. % x (1673) 150 
Those Melons which are full of Embroidery and Characters. 
a 1667 Cowley Poverty Wks. (17x1) III. 58 Daisies . . their 
Embroidery bring. 1605 Loud. Go*. No. 3118/4 AH sorts 
of Gardens, .in Embroidery work in Grass or Gravil. i8ao 
Scott Monast. ii, And it was garnished with an embroidery 
of daisies and wild flowers. 

H 5 . tt once- use. A place of embroidering; an 
embroidery manufactory. 

1798 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 97 < From the em- 
broideries of Babylon or from the loom of tne Gobelins. 

t Embroi l, sb. Obs . Also lmbroll(e. [f. 
Embroil v . 2 Cf. Sp. embrollo, It. imbroglio : see 
Imbroglio.] 

1 . A state of entanglement or confusion ; a dis- 
turbance, uproar. 

1636 E. D acres tr. Machiavets Disc. Livy II. 510 Before 
such imbroiles, few of the citizens of Venice could foresee 
the danger. 1700 Rycaut Hist . Turks 111 . $50 Impossible 
for any Embroils . . for ever after to arise tn the 1-esser 
Asia, a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. 1 14 (1740) 37 Any lin- 
broil or Concussion of the Public. 1708 Antiquities in 
Ann. Reg. 190 During these embroils, the god. .stole off. 
b. A quarrel. 

174a Walpole Lett. H. Mann 1 . xxxiii. (1833) 142 As to 
your embroil with Richcourt I condemn you excessively. 

2 . Mental disturbance, i worry *. 

1799 in Nicolas DisJ. Nelson IV. 107 Never let such a 
thought come into your head, which was never more 
wanted to be clear from embroils than at this moment. 

t Embroil, vA Obs. rare. ff. En- + Broil zg 1 ] 
trans. To set on fire, burn up. Hence Embroiling 
ppl. a. 

1884 H. More Decay Ckr. Piety (L.) That knowledge, 
for which we.. rifle God's cabinet, should. like the coal 
from the altar, serve only to embroil and consume the 
sacrilegious invaders. 17*6 Thomson Winter 247 Wisely 
regardful of the embroiling sky. 

Embroil (embroil), v 2 Also 7 enbroile, 
embroyle, 6-7 lmbroyle, 6-8 imbroil. [ad. 
F. tmbrouiller « Sp. embrollar, It. imbrogliare ; 
cf. En- and Broil sb. and v .] 

1 . trans. To bring (affairs, etc.) into a state of 
confusion or disorder ; to confuse, render unintel- 
ligible (a story). 

1603 Daniel Defence of R hi me (1717) 12 Thc.se pretended 
Proportions of Words . . embroil our Understanding. 1609 
— Civ. Wares v. st. 47 One mans Cause shall all the rest 
imbroyle. 1858 Cowley Pindariqne Odes (1669) 16 note 2 
The mention of his Brother Iphidus . . would but embroil 
the story. 1878 Dryden All for Love, Dedic. Vour Enemies 
had so embroyl'd the management of your Office, that 
etc. 1704 Addison Italy (1733) 176 The former.. are so 
embroird with Fable and Legend, xS*3 Sccrrr Pevenl 
xxxviii, Having embroiled everything in which you are 
concerned. 

2 . To throw into uproar or tumult. 

18x8 Bolton Florus (1636) 67 The tyranny of the De- 
cemvirs embroyled the City the second time ; 1687 Milton 
P. L. 11. 966 Tumult ana Confusion all imbroild. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. <1714) 1 . 56 The many Wars wherewith 
his [David's] Reign was embroiled. 1714 Pope Odyss. xn. 
242 Tumultuous waves embroil'd the bellowing flood. 1716 
Thomson Winter 1019 More to embroil the deep. 

3 . To involve or entangle in dissension or hos- 
tility with (any one) *, to bring into a state of 
discord or disunion. 

s8to G. Fletcher Christ's Viet . (1632) 17 Or had his 
body been imbroyl'd alone In fierce assault. 183s Gouge 
Gods Arrows lit. f 89. 350 They.. with delight enbroile 
themselves therein [warrej. x6$* Holcroft Procopius 7 
The Emperour . , intending to imoroyle Theodatus and the 
Goths. i6$4 Gayton Pleas . Notes 188 War res have been 
wag’d, and Nations embroyl'd in blood one against another. 
1880 in Somers Tracts II. 84 [They] embroiled him with the 
House of Commons, iyas Richardson Pamela 1 . 175 What, 
and imbroil myself with a Man of Mr. B’s Power and For- 
tune I 1738 J. WaaTON Ess, Pope{i 78s) I. 319 To be em- 
broiled in controversy. i86g Dickens Lett. (x88o) II. 240 
If the Americans don't embroil us in a war. 

Embroiled (embroi Id), ///.<*. [f. Embroil v . 2 
+ -kd i.l Confused, disturbed, agitated. 

1709 J. Reynolds Death * s Vis . vU, rate Hangs on the 
Turns of this Embroyled State ! 1871 E. Burr Ad Fidem 
xii. 2W Embroiled Nature sunk into complete hush. 187s 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. xxx, Moving with kindred natures in 
the same embroiled medium. 

Embroiler (embroil*!). [f. Embroil v . 2 + 
-er.] One who or that which embroils. 

R- L’ Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 8 The Embroylers 
of Affairs 1751 I. Brown Sh^/lesb. Charac . 70 [Ridicule] 

. .is. .no less justly regarded, .as an embroiler. 

Embroiling, vbl. sb. [f. Embroil v. 2 + -uro*.] 
The action of the vb. Embroil. 

**44 y*s Po/uli 34 They propose . .the people’s imbroyling. 


Embroilment (embroHmSnt). Also 7 im-. 
[£ Embroil t/.® + -MBNT j cf. Fr. embrouillement.] 

1 . The action or process of embroiling. 

s ;6ea-6o Hrylim Cosmogr. 1. (1683) 136 To the great em- 
broilment of the State. 1S37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 111. v»i. 
Now •# does come discussion ..but only for new embroil- 
ment. 

2 . An uproar, tumult. 

1809 Daniel Civ. Wares vn. 1 to [The Musel. .weary with 
these embroylements, faine would stay Her farther course. 
1648 Sir J, Temple Irish Rebel L Pref. 3 The true causes 
of the Imbroilments in that Kingdome. a *714 Burnet 
Own Time (176 6) II. 3a He was not apprehensive of a new 
embroilment. x8xo Scott Leg. Montrose ill, A cavalier of 
honour is free to take any part in this civil embroilment, 
b. A state of variance or hostility ; a quarrel. 
1867 G. Dioby Elvira v. in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 90 Draw- 
ing those advantages From the embroilment, a 17x1 Ken 
Hymnarium Wks. 1721 II. 37 Embroilments ne’er would 
cease, Shou’d Rivals share the Realm of Peace. 1805 
Disraeli Sybil 31A The lively temperament of the Dandy 
would here probably have involved him in an inconvenient 
embroilment. 187s Yeats Growth Comm. 216 A bitter 
embroilment with England followed this merciless uct. 

3 * transf. and Jig. A perplexed or confused state 
or condition ; confused mixture. 

1856 Fekribr Inst. Metaph. Introd. f 62 The whole em- 
broilment ofphilosophy is due to the practice, etc. 1859 
Gullick & Timbi. Painting 257 The careless embroilment 
of transparent and opaque tints. 1878 Dowdkn Stud, Lit . 
238 A tangle and embroilment of evil and good. 

4 . Complication, entanglement (in a story, etc.). 
i «4 Sat. Rer>. 14 June 787 Such details and embroilments 
as the story contains form the only excuse for its length. 
Embronze : see Em* prefix . 

Embrothelled : modernized spelling of Im- 
BROTHELLED, Obs. 

Embrother, obs. form of Embroider. 
t Embrowd, embrawd, v . Obs. Also 4-5 

em-, enbroude(n, -brode(n, -brawde(n. [f. En- 
+ Browd v. ; cf. OF. embrodJ pole. ; the sir. pa. 
pple. embrawden, embroudin belongs formally 
to Embraid v 2 , but in sense to this word.] trans. 
To embroider. 

c 1340 Gatv. 4 Gr. Knt. 909 A ly}tli vrysoun . . Enbrawden 
& bounden wyth J>e best gemmex. c 1380 Sir F crumb. 553 
A cote-armure . . cnbrouded with perl is schenc. e 1365 
Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 119 That was with floures swote 
embrouded [v.r. enbroudit, enbraudyd, cnbrouded, ^ en- 
browdid, cnbrawdid], c 14x3 Tas. I Kingis Quair clii, A 
lusty plane . . Enbroudin all with fresche flouris gay. c 1440 
Partonopt 1927 A cote . . Enbrowded wyth •pcerle. 1355 
Fardle Facions 1. iv. 46 Pauilions. .embrauded with silkes. 

Embrown (embraun), v. Also 7 imbroan, 
7* 9 imbrown. [f. En- «f Brown a . ; cf. Fr. em- 
brunir , It. imbrunire , which are used in sense 1.] 

1 . trans. To darken, make dusky. Chiefly poet. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 246 The unpierc't shade Imbround 

the noontide Bownu 174a Youno Nt. Th. v. 74 Thy dark 
pencil, midnight . , embrowns the whole. 1750 G. Hughes 
Barbados 33 Deep chasms . . are imbrownea with the thick 
foliage of lofty trees. X813 Scorr Rokeby ill. ix, No deeper 
clouas the grove embrown’d. 1814 Cary Dante's Inferno 
It. 2 The air, Imbrown’d with shadows. 

Jfe. *738 Warburton Div. Legal. I. 430 Greek Philo- 
sopnjr, imbrowned with the Fanaticism of Eastern Cant. 

2 . To make brown. Also (rarely) intr. for rejl. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 93 The ready meal before Ulysses 

lay’d, With flour imbrown'd. im Dyer Fleece l 394 De- 
parting Autumn all embrowns The frequent-bitten fields. 
1798 D* Israeli Lit. Recreation ait A painting, which is 
just embrowned and mellowed by the hand of time. 1835 
Lytton R tenet 11. 1, Fhc suns of Italy had but little em- 
browned his clear and healthful complexion. 1867 Longf. 
Dante's Purg. iv. v. 21 What time the grape Imbrowns, 

Jig. <11824 D' Israeli Cur, Lit . (1858) III. 409 His own 
uncourtly style is embrowned with the tint of a century 
old. 

Embrowned (embrau-nd),///. a. Also im- 
browned. [f- prcc. + -kd.I] That has been made 
brown, tsp. by the sun. 

1798 Thomson Winter 1816 Sables of glossy black, and 
dark embrowned, 1739 Grobianus 13 1 With skin imbrown’d, 
and fat, wid full of Juice. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, 
The Smith’s hardy and embrowned countenance. 1875 
Helps Ess., Convers. Raitw. C. 195 Looking over tne 
imbrowned plain. 

Embrowning (embrau-niq), ppl . a. In 9 im- 
browning. [f. Embrown v - 4* -ing 2 .] That cm- 
browns. In quot.yf^*. 

18*3 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. 1 , Under the same tmbrowning 
and heating circumstances. 

Bmbrownment (embrau*nra^nt). nonce-wd. 
[f. as prec. + -mrnt.] Brown colouring. 

Bailey Festus (ed. 3) xa/a Go, locks, which have 
The golden embrownment of a lion’s eye. 

+ Embroyn, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [cf. Picard 
tmbrugntr to cover (Littr^ s. v. Etnbroncher)!\ 
tram. To make dirty, befoul. 

>874 Newton Health Mag. ye And never are embroyned 
with any* filth or diertie slinusnnes. 

Embnia, variant of Ikbrub, 

Embruise: see Em- prefix, 

Embru*tall86 (embrwtilai*), v. nonct-wd. [f. 
En- + Brutauzb v.] tram . To render brutal. 

*878 W. Clark Russell Is he the Mass II. 190 Her 
temper may have been embrutalbed by her husband's 
ruffianly treatment. 

Bmbruta, variant of Imbrutb. 


t Bmbru*tish, v. Obs . ran. [f. En* 4- Bbuti 
+ after impoverish, etc. 5 cL Fr. abrutiss 
abrutir .] trans. - Imbrutb. 

1839 W. Sc later (and) Wor. Comm. Rew .6 A person that 
U emorutUhed, and sunke below his species in vile affections* 
t Embry*ge, V. Obs. rare . Also 4 ©nbryge, 
5 enbryke. [f. En- 4 - bryge , Brioub 5 cf. Fr. em - 
briguer , It. itnbrigare.*] trans. To entrap, entangle. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 431 pc kyng mak«3 - - 
enbrygc [1485 Caxton embryee] hem and snarle hem wip 
sotil sophyms. 24x3 Lvdo. Pylg. Sowle iv. xxxiiL (1483) 
81 They have for to sene that . . he have no nede to [7 be] 
enbryked by dette to ony of his subgettis. 

Embryo (e*mbri|0), sb. ana a. Also 6-7 Bin- 
brio. [med.L. corruption of Embryon ; the trans- 
literated Gr. word was ignorantly regarded as of 
the third declension (genit. -finis), and the nom. 
case was assimilated to the normal Latin type. 
Cf. Gcr. embryo , It. embrione .] 

A. sb. 

1 . The offspring of an animal before its birth (or 
its emergence from the egg) : 

a. of man. In mod. technical language re- 
stricted to * the foetus in utero before the fourth 


month of pregnancy (Syd. Sot. Lex.). 

[c *3 50 Glanvil De Propr. Rer. vi. iii, Hec materia cat 
pellicula embryon is.) 1990 Swinburn Treat. Test. 284 An 
vnpcrfect creature, or confused embrio. c 1645 Howell 
Lett. 1 . 111. xxix, Tne ripening of the Embryo in the womb, 
1777 Phil. Trans. LX VII. 23 , 1 found this liquor absorbed 
into the embrio. 1841 Emkrson Meth. Nature Wks. (Bohn) 
11 . 225 The embryo does not more strive to be a man, than 
. .a nebula tends to be a ring. 

Jig. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. vit. 291 Lay undeveloped 
within tne embryo of a single monosyllable. 

b. of animals. 

1838 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. 4 *o*. 91 Some yet are 
Embrio’H, yet hatching, and in the shell. 1886 Tate Brit. 
Mollusks 11. 18 The embryos have a triangular shell. 1870 
Emerson Soc. 4 So lit. , Courage Wks. (Bonn) III. 103 Tne 
little embryo [of the snapping-turtle] . . bites fiercely. 

transf. 1874 Carpkntbr Ment. Phys. 1. ii. § 59 (1879) 
The larva . . may be regarded as a mere active embryo. 

2 . Hot. * The rudimentary plant contained in the 
seed 1 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1718 Thomson Spring 90 The promised fruit Lies yet a 
little Embryo . . Within its crimson folds. 1842 Gray 
Struct. Bot . ii. (1880) 9 The Embryo is the initial plant, 
originated in the seed. 

1 3 . them. A metal or other chemical substance 
not disengaged from its native state of combina- 
tion. Also attrib, Obs. 

idea French Yorksh. Spa vL 55 Metals and Minerals . . 
in their. .Embrioes. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Embryona • 
turn Sulphur , Sulphur united to metals. . in an embryo state. 

4 . Jig. A thing in its rudimentary stage or first 
beginning ; a germ ; that which is still m idea as 
opposed to what has become actual in fact. 

x6ox Sir J. Ogle in Sir F. Vere Comm. 146 The project 
itself was but an Embryo, a 1628 F. GKKViLLE 5 «fw<y (i63a) 
30 He bequeathed no other lcgacie but the fire, to this un- 
polished Embrio. a 1714 Burnkt Own Time (1766) II. 218 
Embrio's of things, that were never like to have any effect. 
2863 Kinglake Crimea VI. iii. vj There not being in all 
Great Britain any embryo of a Commissariat force. x8ya 
Moklky Voltaire 11886) xo Pale unshapen embryos of social 
sympathy. 

b. In embryo : in an undeveloped stage ; ' that 
is to be \ [? orig. Lat., from Embryon.] 

1638-7 N. Hobart in Vemey Papers (185^) 188 There is 
a great preparation in embrio. 1685 tr, Gractan's Courtier* s 
Orac, 315 Let every skilfull Master, .have a care not to let 
his works be seen in embrio. 1742 Shenstonr Schoolmistr. 24 
There a chancellor in embryo, ini Anted. W. Pitt III. 
xlii. 144 The indecent attempt to stifle this measure in embrio. 

Miss Mitford Village Ser.iL (1863) 395 The honourable 
Frederic G. . . was a diplomatist in embryo. x868 Gladstone 
Juv. Mundi i (1870) 9 The Greek nation, as yet in embryo. 


5 . attrib. and Comb., as embryo-chick, - child , 
- germ , - life , - plant , - stage , -state ; also embryo- 
bud, * an adventitious bud, when enclosed in the 
bark, as in the cedar of Lebanon 9 (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
embryo-oell, the first ceil of the fecundated animal 
ovum ; also in Bot. the germ in the embryo-sac 
of ferns, mosses, etc. ; embryo- sao, Bot., a cavity 
in the ovule or the archegonium of a plant, within 
which the embryo is produced. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) 1 . 177 # Embryo-bud», cer- 
tain nodules . . in the bark of tne Beech. 1888 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. V. 4/1 The *Embryo-cell. 1869 Livingstone Zambesi 
xv, 308 An egg is eaten here though an *embryo-chick be 
inside. x88e Med. Temp. JmL 1 . 184 The # embryo-child 
is fed upon these intoxicants, before he Is fairly m the 
world. 1899 Todd Cycl Anat. V. 134/2 The primitive , . 
yolk-substance is employed in the formation of . . •embryo- 
germ. 1879 tr. Haeckels EvoL Man 1 . 1. 12 # Embryo-life 
within the egg-membranes. 1878 Huxlby Physiogr. 220 
Subject to chemical analysis, the *embryo-plant yields cer- 
tain complex bodies. >872 Oliver Elem. Bot . u iii. 24 
This enlarged cell is called the # embryo-sac. 

B. adj. [From the attrib. use of the sb.] That 
Is still in germ; immature, unformed, undeveloped. 

1884 T. Burnet The. Earth II. 135 In that dark womb 
usually are the seeds and rudiments of an embryo-world. 
1742 youno Nt. Th. v. 09 Thou. .in whose breast JSmbryo- 
creation .. dwelt *790 Loves qj Triangles # 9®_m Anti* 
Nr. (185a) tx 


Jacobin 23 Apr. (185a) txo Flame embryo lavas, young 
volcanoes glow. t 8 es Craio Led. Drawing iii. 140 The 
embryo connoisseur. 1828 Dismast! Vio* Grey t iii, Sorib* 
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bling embryo prize-poems, 1853 C. Bront8 Viilette xxvii. 
The collegians he addressed • . as embryo patriots. 1 876 
M. Arnold Lit, 4 Dogma 31 Philosophers dispute whether 
moral ideas . . were not once inchoate, embryo. 

Embryo (e*mbri|P), v. nonce-rod. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To represent in embryo. 

*•37 Btackw . Mag. XLII. 539 The fine reasonings they 
contain were . . embryoed . . in symbols. 

Embry octony (embri^ktdhi). fas if ad. Gr. 
*lp&pvo#royta ) f. kpBpvoierbvos that kills the foetus.] 
4 The destruction of the foetus in the womb 9 (Syd. 
Soc. 

Smbryoferouft (embri,p*fon»), a. Biol [f. 
Embryo sb, 4 -frbous.] That bears or contains 
an embryo. 

step Todd Cycl A Mat, V. 587/a The embryoferous tumour. 

Embzyogaaeris (ennbrijpdaenesis). Biol, 
[mod. f. Embryo-n 4 Gr. 7&«r<s birth, production.} 
* The origin and formation of the embryo ; ana 
the science thereof* (Syd. See, Lex.). 

1830 R. Knox Btc lards A Mat, 333 The laws of. .embryo- 
genesis. 1879 Dt Quot refuges' / Turnon Species 109 Haec- 
kel goes back to embryogenesis. 

Embryogenaxio (embri,<?, d^/he-tik), a. Biol, 
[mod. f. EMBBYON + Gr. % y tvtrutbs producing, f. 
root of ytvt<ns : see prcc.] «* next. 

1880 Huxley Times 35 Dec. 4/1 Their adult and embryo- 
genetic characters. 

Embryogenio (eimbrij^e-nik), a. Biol. [f. 
Embuyo-n 4 ur. 7«v- (cf. Embryogenkbis) 4 -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to embryogenesis. 

i«S> Dana Crust. 1. 45 Regarded in their embryogcnic 
relations. 1876 Ben* den's A Him. Parasites 46 He arrived 
. . at the same result . . by his embryogcnic observations. 

Embryogeny (embri,p-dj$£ni). Biol. [f. as 
prec. + -yJ. •= Embryogenkkih. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) il. 220 The theory of 
vegetable embryogeny. 1864 Balfour in Edin. Med. Jml. 
June, This is specially true of the functions of fertilization 
and embryogeny. 

Embryogony (embrijpgJni). Biol. [f. Em- 
bryo-n 4 Gr. - 7 ovla production.] The formation of 
an embryo. In mod Diets. 

Emb^Ogrftphy (embrijp-grafi). [f. Embryo-2* 
4 Gr. - ypcupla, writing, description.) 4 The de- 
scription of the foetus or embryo * (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
Bmbryoism (e'mbri,^iiz m). [f. Embryo 4 
-ISM.] The state of being an embryo. 

1854 Miller Footpr. Creat. xii. (1874) 226 They may 
exist in their state of embryoism. 

Embryologio (e^mbri, flip-daft), a. [f. Embry- 
ology 4 * -10.] Of or pertaining to embryology. 

i8Sr Romanes in Homiletic Monthly Mar. 366 Arguments 
from . . embryologic progression. 

BmbryologicaLa. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prcc. 
1859 Lkwrs Seaside Stud. 31a The results of embryo- 
logical research. 1830 Toim Cycl. A not. V. i/a Of embryo- 
logical anatomy, 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xvi. 183 
Embryological structures. 

Hence Bmbryolo*glo*lly adv., with reference to 
embryology. 

185s' Dana Crust. 1. 56 This form being of a lower grade 
embryologically. 1867 Kingsley Life 4- Lett. II. 246 With 
what other birds are they embryologically connected. 

Embryologist (embri^Tddaist). Biol. [f. 
Embryology 4 -ist.] One who is concerned with 
or versed in the science of Embryology. 

x 849-5* Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 836/1 Embryologists . . find 
another method. 1879 tr. Semper' s Anim. Life 31 Forms 
known to embryologists as the germinal layers. 

Embryology 'tembri,pd 6 dji). Biol. [f. Em- 
bryo-n 4 -LOGY.J The science relating to the em- 
bryo and its development Also transf. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vti. (1873) 3 °3 Against the belief 
in such abrupt changes, cmbnrology enters a strong protest. 
iStr Morley Voltaire (1880) 20 An undiscovered set of 
facts in embryology. 


Embryon (e*mbri,fm), sb. (a.) Also 5-8 
embrion® PI. embrya, embryons. [mod. L., 
a. Gr. f/ 4 fipvov, in Homer merely 4 young animal *, 
but in later writers 4 the fruit of the womb before 
birth \ Usually believed to be f. to in 4 - ppt-uv to 
swell, grow.] The original form of Embryo ; now 
rare even in techn. use ; in ordinary language obs. 

1. « Embryo i. + a. of man. Obs. 

[1477 Norton Ord. Akh. v. in Ashm. (1652)90 Passing 
the Substance of Embrion.] 159s H. Cmettle in Greene 
Groatrw. Wit Pref., Like an Embrion without shape. 1653 
A. Wilson Jos. 1. 77 This was but an Embrion, and be- 
came an Abortive. 17*1 Southerns Loyal Brother in. 
Wks. I. 44 Rip this womb That form'd him yet an embrion. 
1804 Arbrnsthy Surg. Observ . xx The embryon . . receives 
nourishment from the surrounding parts, 
b. of animals. 

tM Rowland tr. Moufefs Theat. Ins. 922 Certain im- 
perfect things like Embryons or little worms. 167a Phil. 
Trans. VI L 4020 The Sceleton of an Embryon. .in an Egg. 
17x3 Warder True A masons xo Which otherwise would 
incommode the Embrion [of bees]. 17a* Wollaston Relig. 
Nat. v. 90 The animalcule and embrya. 1880 Gunther Fishes 
2x8 Cantor found In a female, nearly xi feet long, 37 em- 
brvons. 

2. Bot. » Embryo a. In quot. Jig. 

iff# Colrridge Statesm. Mass. (1817) 355 Looking for- 
ward to the green fruits and embryons. .of the days to come. 
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f 8. fig* «* Embryo 4. In {the) embryon : «■ in 
embryo. Obs. 

1596 Drayton Leg. Iv. 167 To perfect that which in the 
Embryon was. im Barksted Mirrha (1876) 37 To bring 
vices Embrion to r forme, 1630 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxiv. 27, 
I WAS) ere yet the world in Embrion lay. 1640 T. Ley Pott. 
Pietie 157 Shee had certaine fits or traunce* like the cm- 
brions of death. 1676 PkiL Trans . XI . 6x4 The first Being* 
or Embrions of mineral salts are nothing but vapours. 1788 
T. ritKFKRSOW Writ. (1659) U- 43* I* «• yet, indeed, a mere 
embiyon. xSxa Shelley Let , in Dowden Shelley (1886) I. 
230, 1 perceive in you the embryon of a mighty intellect. 

+ 4 . alt rib. or adf Immature, unformed, unde- 
veloped ; that is still in germ. Obs. 

x6io W. Browns Brit. Past. t. iv, The Embrion Blossome 
of each spray. 1667 Milton P . L. 11. 900 Four Champion* 
fierce . . to Battel bring thir cmbiyon Atoms. 17*8 Van- 
bkugh & Cl user Prm>oked Hush, Prol. a6 If. .hi* Art can 
to those Embrion Scenes new Life impart. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chew. (1814) 140 Nourishment .. for the use 
of the Embryon plant. 1835 Greswell Parables v. il 411 
All nature's embryon store. 

Embryonal (e-mbri|<)n&l), a. [f. mcd.L. on - 
brydn-em + -AL.] Of or pertaining to an embryo. 

165s French Yorksh. Spa vl 55 The embrionat conserv- 
ation of the Nut. x86x Hulmk tr. Moquin*Tandon 11. vii. 
xiii. 39* The Acephalocysts . . are without head . . even in 
the embryonal condition. s68a Vines Sachs* Bot. 529 The 
so-called • embryonal tubes'. 

Embryonary (embri,<*h& ri), a. [f. as prcc. 
4 - -ary.] Relating to an embryo. AlsoyS^. 

X035 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 404 The embryonary 
sac. i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. x. 214 Languages in an 
ante-historical and embryonary state. 

Embryonate (embrion **t), a . [f. as prec. 4 

-ATE 5 *.] 

1 1 . - Embryonated. Obs. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydro l. Chytn . 36 Maturated into metals, 
by the embryonate sulphurs. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1776) 45 
Salts embryonate or undigested and not specificate. 

t 2 . « Embryonal. Obs. 

1693 J. Beaumont Oh Burners The. Earth 1. 52 Fishes. . 
in an embrionate imperfect state. 1731 in Bailey, vol. II. 
8. * Having an embryo or germ * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence in Bot. Embryonate plants, plants which 
possess seeds. 

+ E mbryonate, v. Obs. [f. as prcc. 4- -ate 5 *.] 
trans. a. To give embryonic existence to ; in 
quot.yf^. b. To load or fill as with an embryo 
or germ ; to impregnate. 

1671 Glanvill Disc. M. Stubbe 15 The Royal Society 
[was] as it were embiyonated there. 1687 Ess. Tunbridge 
Waters in Hart. Misc. I. 587 Diver* .seminary principles 
with which they [chalybeate waters] arc einbryonated. 

tE mbryonated, ///. a. Obs, [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 .] Ofchemical and mineral bodies : Found 
in combination with or embedded (like embryo*) 
in other bodies. 

1652 French Yorksh. Spas i. 54 The embrionated Sulphur 
of Copper. x66a J. Chandler Van Belmont's Oriat. 67 
Embryonated or imperfect shaped Sulphur. 1667 Boyle 
Orig, Formes 4 Qual., Unripe . . Embrionated Minerals. 
1670 Phil. Trans. XI. 615 This embrionated salt in lime- 
stones is a stony juice. 

t Embryonately, adv. Obs. rare’- 1 , [f. 
Embryonate a. 4 - -ly 2 .] In an embryonate man- 
ner ; as an embryo. 

Harvey Advice agst . Plague 6 That those Pesti- 
lential fumes be first embryonately or preparatively formed 
in a close thick or standing air. 

t E'mbryonfetive, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as 
Embryonatk v. + -ivk.] = Embbtonatkd. 

1669 W. Simpson HydroL Chytn , 144 It had lost all it* 
embryonative sulphur. 

Embryonic (embriip-nik), a. [f, med.L. tm- 
bryon-cm 4- -ic.] 

1. Pertaining to, or having the character of, an 
embryo. 

( 1849 Murchison Siberia xx. 483 The first or embryonic 
idea of the archetype 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1873) 
396 Community in embryonic structure reveals community 
of descent. 1862 Berkeley Brit. Mosses iil at The em- 
bryonic cell. *878 Huxley Physiogr . 220 Within the .. 
pea, there is incloited a perfect, though embryonic plant. 

2 . fig. Immature, undeveloped. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits % Manners Wks. (Bohn) IL 49 
Every Englishman I* an embryonic chancellor. t§74 Sayce 
Compar. Philol. i. 46 The parts of speech lay undeveloped 
in a kind of embryonic common sound. 

Embryotio (embriip'tik), a. [{. Embryo, after 
exotic, patriotic, etc. : cf. chaotic. J 

1. - Embryonic i. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 786/1 The term of their em- 
biyottc development. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm. iv. 
(18 66) 31 The crab, .is less embryotic. .than the more ancient 
lobster. 

2 . fig. » Embryonic a. 

*761 Stern* Tr. Shandy (180a) IV. xix. 00 The book of 
embryotic evils. 1785 Burns Vision il xf, To mark the 
embryotic trace Of rustic Bard, 1884 Kingsley Rom. <7 
Tout. 40 Intellect and virtue remain . . embryotic. 

Embryotomy (embri,^*t 5 mi). Surg. [ad. Gr. 
IpBpvoTOfrfa, f. ipfcpvo-v Embryon 4 -ro/ua cutting.] 
1 The cutting up of the foetus in utero into pieces 
in order to effect its removal * (Syd. Soc. Lex/). 

lyst-iSoo in Bailey. 1876 Gross bis. Bladder 57 A 6 
months' foetus had to be removed by embryotomy, 
t Embryon*, a. Obs. rare, [(. Embby-on sb. 


B MEADE. 

4 - -oils,] Of or pertaining to an embryo; in 
germ ; undeveloped. In quot fig. 

1677 Filth am Resolves 1. xiv, (ed. xo) 13 Without the lust 
[action], the first [contemplation] is but abortive and embry- 
ou*. 1656 Blount Glossogr Embryons, pertaining to an 
embryon. s6os in Coucs. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diet*. 

Embubole : see Em- prefix. 

tEmbu'd, v. Obs . Also 6 anbad, 7 imbud. 

[f. En- 4 -BuD/A.I] 

1 . trans. To cover as with buds. 

15*6 Skelton Magnyf* 1372 Enbudded with beaut ye. 

2 . intr. To bud, sprout In quot. fig. 

1603 Daniel Panegyrkh (1717) 3»7 The Op'ning of the 
Snring . . makeU] our Spirits likewise . . imbud. 

Hence Bmbu dded ppl a. 

18*3 Skelton Carl. Laurel 883 The enbudded blo**oiii* 
of ro*e. rede of hewe. 

Embue, obs. variant of Imbuk. 
t Emburment. Obs. rare [f. embue , var. 
of Imbuk v. 4 -mknt.] A tincture or infusion. 

a 1693 Umqvhart Rabeleus 111. xiii. With an embuement 
from it* divine source. 

Embulk s see Em- pref. 
t Embtrll, v. Obs, Forms : 5 enbull, 6-7 im- 
bull, 6 - embull. [f. En- 4 Hull sb.'* ; in AFr. en - 
butler.'] trans. To insert or publish (a matter or a 
name) in a Papal bull ; to issue a bull against ; to 
affix an official (rx/.the Papal) seal to (a document). 

1480 Caxton Chron. Enr. vn. (1520) 93/1 So he wax by 
letter enbulled. 1563-87 Foxk A . 4 M. U596) 074/1 He also 
wrote hu letters, .cmbullcd with gold. 15B9 Warns k Alb. 
Eng, v. xxvi. (1612) 130 The Pope imbullcd . . England. 
Bmburse, obs. variant of Imburmk. 
t Embusoa'do. Obs. [var. of Ambuscado, in 
Sp. ctnbuscada : see -ado a.l An ambuscade. 

1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav . 157 The king of Quiretta having 
laid considerable Embuscado*. 

Embush, embusahe, etc., obs. ff. Ambubu, etc. 
Embusk, r.i : see Em- prefix. 
t Embu**k v v.' 1 Obs, rare. [ad. Yx.cmbusqucr, 
mod. form (orig. north, dial.) of OF. embuscher 
Ambuhh v.] trans. To place in ambush. 

1596 Scanderbeg 368 Other bands . . lay close embusked 
in the mountaincs. 

Embuakln 1 sec Em- prefix. 

+ Embu'ay, V. Obs. Forms: a. 5-6 enbosy, 
6 embesy, enbusy, -ie, 6-7 embusie, y. $. 
6-7 lmbusy. [f. En- 4 Busy a .] trans. To 
render busy, occupy assiduously ; to give care or 
anxiety to. Chiefly refi. 

. *4«4 Caxton Ryall Bk. B v, To occupy® and enbesy hym 
In thre thynges. 1526 Filgr. Perf. 11531) J7 b, Enbu*y not 
thy selfe. 1x43 Ne^ess. Doct. Cnr. Man Introd. in Strype 
Ei cl. Mem., The head* and sense* of our people have been 
iinbusied . . with the undenUanding of Free Will. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 111. lx. (1632) 533 Nor hawking, nor 
KArden* , . can much embusie . . me. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt . 
Brit. ix. ix. 1 28 The Earle of Pembroke .. wholly embusied 
in the enterprize of Britaine. "*893 Urouhari Rabelais ill. 
xiii. *04 Not imbusiecl with. . Soul-disturbing Perturbations. 

EmoriBten, variant of Evkn-Chkjhtian, Obs. 
tEme. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1-3 dam, (2 
eom), 2-5 em, (3 mem, asm, heam, he(e)m), 
4-5 eem(e, 4-6 erne, Sc. eym(e, (5 emme, yem), 
4-7 eam(e, 8 dial, eem, 9 Sc. erne, north, dial. 
earn. [Com. WGer. : OE. Tam ~ OFri». Pm (MDu. 
oem , Du. oom\ OHG. dheim (MHG. dheim, ccheim , 
- hein , mod.Ger. ohcitn , ohm ) ; if the word existed 
in OTeut. the type would be +auhaimo-z ; pre- 
sumed to be a compound or derivative of +awo-z 
« L. avus grandfather (of which the L, avunculus , 
uncle, is a diminutive). It is believed that the 
original sense of the WGer. word was ‘mother’s 
brother ’ (cf, L. avunculus ) ; but in later use it is 
applied to a father’s brother as well.] 

An uncle ; also dial, a friend, gossip. 

.. Beowulf 881 He swulces hwart seeftan wolde earn his 
nefan. c 1000 A&lprk. Gen. xxviii. 2 Nim wif of Labane* 
dohtrum eames. 1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 He 
sculde ben mlsuic alse he eom we& c 1205 Lay. 8i*a An- 
drogeus wes his hem. — 8832 Nu is min earn wel bi-6oht. 

— 1x174 Hire xeem [c 1275 neam) Lconin wes in Rome. 

— 11 1464 HU fader wes vElencn asm. ct 250 Gen. A Ex. 
*758 Dus meSelike spac 8U em. c 1330 Arth. 4 Mere. 4383 
Gif min eme be king Arthour. c 1540 Cursor M, 3789 
(Trin.) Laban Jnn eemc. 1375 Barsovs Bruce x. 305 To 
help hy* eyme. c 140$ Wyntoun Cron. ix. xviii. 7 Hi* Eym 
han Erie of Fyfe. c 1465 Eng. Chron. 73, I am thyne em«, 
thy faderes brother. c \ 565 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (1728) 29 His eames, William, earl of Douglas and 
David nil brother. s6ta D say ton Poly-olb. xxil Henry 
Hotspur and his eame The earl of Worcester. 1674 Ray 
N. Country Wds. 16 Mine Earn : My Unkle, also generally 
my Gossip, my Compere. *724 Ramsay Tea-t. Arise. (1733) 
II. 182 Rob my eem hecht me a stock. 1818 Scott firt. 
Midi xii. * Diana his eme die . . wi* the name of the Bluidy 
Mackenyie?' iMfp Whitby Gloss., Sam or Ream, * mine 
earn my uncle, mend, gossip. 

Eme, variant of Yemb, Obs., heed, 
t Emea'de, V. Obs. Her. [?f. K- pref 4 late 
L. medicare to divide in the middle, f. L. tnsdius 
middle.] trans. To halve, divide in half. 

s 562 Leigh A rmorie 62 b, The chiefs may not bee emended, 
or ha! fed. 1586 Ferne Bias, Gentris 207 Entler (not emended) 
within the scutcheon* 
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Emecrinten, var. o( Kvjcn Chbi»tian, Obs. 
t Eme d nl l, v. Obs — 0 [ad. late L. etnedullare 
to take out the marrow, f. e out + medulla mar- 
row.] trans . 1 To declare, take out the marrow * 
(Cock cram 1623). 

t Emedullate. v. Obs.~ 0 [f. L. bnedulldt - 
ppl, stem, of emetiulldre : see precj trans. To 
take out the marrow or pith. 
vnx in Bailey. *773 in Ash. 

Emeer(e, var. ft. Emih, Saracen prince. 
Emel(l(e, var. forms of Amelle, Obs . 
t Eme mbrato, v. Obs — ° [f. L. emembr&t- 
ppl. stem of emembrd-re to cut the limbs off.] 
trans . To castrate, geld. 

1731 in Bailey. *778 in Ash. 

Emend (ftne*ml), v. Also 5 emende. Tad. 
L. emendd-re, f. e out + menda fault. (OFr. nad 
e\ mender 1 c mender.) Cf. Amend.] 

+ 1 . trans. To free (a person) from faults, correct. 
Also inir. for rejl. Obs. 

14 . MS. St. John* $ Colt. Oxon. No. 117. 123 b in Masked 
Mon. Kit. 111 . 355 Louc him [God] that he emeudith the. 
1 154s Udall in Orig. Lett. Eminent Men (1843) 6 To hope 
that 1 tnuye crc now bee emended for the tyme to cum. 
— tbui. 7 As another besides me maye happen to dooe 
umysj ho inayc 1 uh well ns another emend. 

2 . To free (a thing) from faults, correct (what 
is faulty), rectify, rare in mod. use. 

c 148$ Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 33 An-other tyme to emende 
it if we can. 1630 Fkltham Low Countries 11. (R.) The . . 
force of the sun . . riath a little emended them. 1867 i >rai*lr 
A mcr. Civ. War 1 . xxvi 44? Universal suffrage has emended 
the law of the landlord ana tenant. 

b. esp . To remove errors from (the text of a 
book or document) ; ~ Emendate v. 

*768 Swinton in Phil. Trans LVIII. 258 That writer 
therefore seems to be emended . . by my coin. 183a Sir G. 
Ll* is in Phtloi. A/ns. I. a8a Tyrwhitt . ingeniously emends 
some choliainbics cited by Apollonius, 1836 Lytton 
Athens <1817) I. 374 Pisistratus .. did . . collect, arrange, 
and emencf poems. 1834 Radham Haheut. 524 Passing 
whole nights . . not in emending Greek, but, etc. 

f 8. To repair or make good (what is broken or 
damaged) ; Mend. Obs. 

S41S [see Rmknding.] 1480 Wardr. Are. Edw. IV( 1830) 
1 2 1 A broken chaycr emended with small gilt nsulles. 

Emo * ndable, <*. [f. L. emcnddoUis that may 
be amended.]" That is capable of being emended. 
1731-1800 in Bailly, 1847 in Craio ; and in mod. Dicta, 
t Eme'nd&ls, sb. J> 1 . Obs. [? f. med.L. emend a 
(see Emends) + -al.J ? Funds set apart for re- 
pairs. (See quot.) 

189a Col*#, Emendal. 1708-15 in Kkhsky. 1711-1800 in 
Bailky. 1751 Chambers Cycl. t Lmendals, an old term still 
used in the accounts of the Inner Temple ; where, so much 
in omcndals at the foot of an account signifies so much in 
the bank, or stock of the house, for reparation of losses, and 
other occasions. In mod Diets. 

t Emendate, a. Obs. [ad. L. emenddt-us pa. 
pple. of emendd-re to free from fault, correct, im- 
prove.] Emended, corrected, restored. 

1654. H ammon i> A nsiv. A uimadv, Ignat . vi. § 1. 153 An 
emendate copie of th«*se Epistles. 1677 Cary Ckron. 1. 11. 
1. viii. 66 The Form of the Emendate Julian Year. 

Emendate (rmend^t), v. [f. L. emendal - (sec 
prec. and Emend.] trans . To remove errors and 
corruptions from (r text\ 

1878 J. H. Newman Hist , .i*. II. v. v, 477 He. .emendated 
. . the text of Scripture. 

t Emendately, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Emen- 
date a. + -I.Y.] In an emendated manner. 

1539 Taverner Bible. Dcdic., The printers . . were . . de- 
sirous to have the. .bible corn forth, .as emendatly, etc. 

Emendation (fmend^-Jon). [ad. L. bnendd- 
tidn-em, noun of action f. emenddre to Emend. (In 
OK. esmendat ton).] The action of emending. 

1 1 . Correction, reformation, improvement (of 
life, conduct, etc.). Obs. 

1336 Brllendkn Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 166 The noblis of 
Scotland . . seand na emendation of his life. 1880 R. Coke 
Power hr Snbj. 301 The emendation of the Church, a 1877 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 17*6 II. 110 Emendation . 1 of nature 
is produced by his grace. 

2 . Improvement by alteration and correction; 
esp. of literary or artistic products, methods of 
procedure^ scientific systems, etc. ; a particular 
instance of such improvement. 

1388 W. Webby Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 05 The emendations 
of Pocmcs be very necessary. 1841 Milton CM. Govt. v. 
(1851) 116 All this . . interpolisht by some second hand with 
crooks and emendations. 1863 Wharton Disc. Obsem. 
Raster Wks, (1683) 3$ A better Emendation of the Calendar. 
1738 Butler Anal. Introd. Wks. 1874 I. 7 What would be 
the amount of these emendations . . upon the system of 
nature. 1783 Mason Fresncy't Art Paint. Pro, (R.) I 
hardly left a single line in it without giving it . . an emen- 
dation. 1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. 1 . 158 HU friends 
suggested emendations. 1834 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) II. 59 
Leibnitz* emendation of the saying . . has passed into epi- 
grammatic notoriety. 187s O. w. H olmes Poet Breahf-t. 
vi. 193 A man’s biography with . .emendations by his ghost. 

b. esp. The correction (usually by conjecture or 
inference) of the text of an author where it is 
presumed to have been corrupted in transmission ; 
a textual alteration for this purpose. 
s8m 8a Heylin Cosmogr, (1674) Introd. 9/* The emenda- 


tion of Bochartus coming in to help. 177S Br. Lowth 
Isaiah Prelim. Dissert, (cel. 12) 45 Whether the conjectural 
rendering, or the conjectural emendation, be the more agree- 
able to the context, 1877 Dow den Shahs. Prim. in. 30 
The emendations being often more wrong than right, 

+ Emend&tive, <J. Obs. rare- 1 , [as if ad. 
L. +2menddtiv-us : see Emendate v. and -ive.] 
That tends to emend. 

***■ Ames Marrow qf Div. 353 Emendative Iusticc is 
either commutative, or corrective. 

Emendator (rmend/itai). [a. L. bnenddtor 
corrector.] One who emendates ; a corrector. 

167s Cohn Canon Script. 123 (T.) The Roman emendators 
. . know not how to trust it. 1137 Emerson Misc. (1855) 77 
'The restorers of readings, the emendators. 

Emendatory (fme-nd&tori), a. [ad. L, emcn- 
ddtori-us corrective : see Emendate v . and -ory.] 
Of or pertaining to emending. 

1 1 . In moral sense : Corrective, disciplinary. 
1680 Jrr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. iv. i. iv. § 10 Punish- 
ments emendatory. 

2 . Of or pertaining to Emendation a and 2 b. 
*788 R- Anderson Lfe of Dr. Johnson 142 The sagacity 
of nis emendatory criticisms. 1870 Athcnsum a Apr. No. 
aai2. 457 Emendatory editions may be yet in store. 1883 
Spectator 18 July 952/1 Every page .. bristles with the 
emendatory asterisk. 

Emended (fmc’ndcd),//*/. a. [f. Emends. + 
-ed 1.] treed from faults, Improved, corrected. 

188s Nature 109 An emended copy. 188a Mahaffy in 
Contemp. Rev. June 902 Scholia in an emended form. 

Emender (/me’ndw). [f. Emend v. + -Eli.] 
One who emends. 

Spectator 18 July 952/1 The wildest emender* almost 
invariably make . . discoveries of permanent value. 

t Eme’ndicate, v. Obs. [f. L. emendicdt - 
ppl. stem of etnetuiud-re (f. e out + tnetulicus 
beggar) to obtain by begging.] 

1 . trans. To obtain by begging. 

x6xz Sfked Hist. Gt, Brit . ix. viii. § 38 Nor would [he] any 
longer emendicate their forratnc Justice. 18*4 F. White 
Kept, l'ishcr 554 It must emondicate Vcrtue .. to satisfic 
the Auarice of tne Horsc-leachcs of Rome. x6Bi [see below). 

2 . ah sol. To beg. 

x6s3Cockeram, Emendicate, to beg, or ciaue almcs. 1847 
in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Bme’ndicated ppl. a. 

x68x Burnet Hist. Kef. II. 56 Orders are .. given, upon 
the credit of emendicated recommendation*. 

Emending, vbl. sb. [f. Emend v. + -ING 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Emend. 

1411 E. E. Wills (1882) 17 In emendyngo of weys lyand 
about he manere of Bradfeld. c 154a Udall in Orig. Lett. 
Eminent Men (1843)4 Aftir myn emendyng and rcformacion. 
t Emendment. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 emende - 
ment. [f. Emend v. -ment ]« Amendment i a. 

1569 Crowley Soph. Dr. Watson ii. 92 Our cmendement 
of life. 

t Eme nds. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OF. esmendes, 
pi. of esmende reparation (in med.L. emend a, f. 
emenddre to Emend.] « Amends 2. 

154s Udall Erasm. Apoph. 11. 5 3 The . . losse . . of one 
precious stone seined a sufficient, .emendcs for his felieitie. 

Emer, var. of Yemkh, Obs., guardian. 

14 . TundaUs Vis. 334 ITiat was the angel 1 to beton is 
bale The whych was emer of Tundale. 

Emerald (e raarald). Forms : 4-7 emeraud(e, 
•awd(e, emr&ud, (4 emeraund, -rad(e, -royde, 
emmorant, 5 cmerant, 6 amerand, emerode, 
emorade, emrade, -rode,) 7 hemerauld, em- 
rald, -auld, -old, (8 emerant), 6- emerald, 
[a. OF. emeraude, tsmeraude , esmeralde (Fr. 
emeraude ) ; cf. Pr. esmerauda , Sp., Pg. esmeralda , 
It. smeraldo Com. Romanic types *smaralda, 
*smaraldo y repr. L. smaragdus, a. Gr. ayiApayboi : 
see Smakagdus. The change of gd into Id in 
Romanic occurs in other cases, as It. Baldacca for 
Bagdad. In Eng. the form with Id does not 
appear in our quots. before 16th c., when it may 
be due to Sp. influence.] 

1 . A precious stone of bright green colour ; in 
mod. use exclusively applied to a variety of the 
Beryl species (sec Beryl sb. a), found chiefly in 
S. America, Siberia, and India. 

In early examples the word, like most other names of pre- 
cious stones, is of vague meaning ; the mediaeval references 
to the stone are often based upon the descriptions given by 
classical writers of the smaragdus, the identity of which 
with our emerald is doubtfUl. In the AV. (as previously 
by Tindale) emerald has been adopted as the rendering of 
Heb. nfiphek (LXX.oR 0 pa£, Vulg. carbuncutus\ a gem 
as to tne nature of which there is no evidence.) 

c 1300 A'. A /is. 7020 Grete drmkis . . cmeraundis in mouth 
bare. <1x310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 36 Ase emeraude 
a-morewen this may navetn myht. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 
11. vii. 79 The Emcrawde . . is . . playsaunt to the eye. 
xoa8 Tindale Rev. xxl 19 The fourth an emeralde. 107 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 344 Unum annul um cum laplde 
vocato an emorade. 1909 Hakluyt Voy. II. 243 (249) 
Fine emrauds set in golde. s8ox Holland Pliny II. 454 
Our cups . . must be set out with hemeraulds. z6oo Bible 
(D ouay) Ex. xxviii. xq In the first rew thal be . . the erne- 
raud. 1834 Milton Comus 894 My chariot thick set with 
emerald green. 1891 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 533 A ting . . 
having an erarold set therein between two diamonds. 1931 
Chambers Cyci. s.v„ The emerald b supposed . . to arrive 


at its greenness by slow degrees. < 184s Lytton Zanoni a8 
Valleys where the birds build their nests with emeralds to 
attract the moths. x86x C King Ant. Gems (1866) 09 The 
Bactrian and Scythian Emeralds were considered the best. 

2. Her* The name given by English heralds to 
the green colour (ordinarily called vert) when it 
occurs in the arms of the nobility. 

X37S Bossewkll Arm oris 11. 60 b, The fielde is of the 
Topaze, a Basilisks displayed, Emeraude, existed, Saphire. 

3. trans/. as name of its colour ; = emerald- green. 

171a tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 107 Scales of Brass thrice 

calcin'd . . will make a Sea-green, an Emerald . .with many 
other colours. 

4. Jointing. The name of the size of type larger 
than nonpareil and smaller than minion ; 

Emerald Type. 

5. att rib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. 

1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L. 127 An emerald ring was 
thought to ensure purity. 

b. quasi-*n#. Brilliantly green like the emerald. 

1498 Sh aks. Alerry W. v. v. 74 Ilony Soit Qui Mal-y-Pence, 
write In Emrold-tuffcs. xjm Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. X45 
The glow-worm loves her emerald -light to shed. *8x3 
Hogg Kilmeny , The stillness that layon the emerant lee. 
1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 158 That vast expanse of 
emerald meadow. Singleton Virgil I. 8 Thou might- 
cst have repotted This night upon the emerald foliage. 

o. Similative in adjs., as emerald-bright , ’green, 
dike. 

18x4 Earl Stirling Poomes-Dav, Twelfth Houre (R.), 
Rivers . . emulate the emerauld-like gratae. 1846 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ef. ill. xxv. 177 A., flame of a circular 
figure and Emerald green colour, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 

V. vi. ix. 84 The glades between emerald-bright. 1879 R. 
H. Elliot Written oh Foreheads 1 . 1 The fields . were 
emerald green. 

d. Special combinations or phrases : + emerald 
copper {Min.) «= Dioptamk ; emerald green, a 
durable pigment of a vivid light-green colour, 
prepared from the arseniate of copper ; Emerald 
Isle, a name given to Ireland, on account of its 
prevailing verdure ; emerald moth (. Entom .), a 
name applied to certain moths of the genera Hip- 
parchus, Hemithea, and Cleora, distinguished by 
their bright green colour ; emerald nickel {Min.), 
a native nyarocarbonate of nickel. 

1813 Aikin Min . 91 *Kmerald CopDer. .occurs crystallized 
in lengthened dodecahedrons. 1879 Rood Mod. Chromatics 
ix. 1 21 The pigment known as # emcrald-grccn 1793 Dr. 

W. Drennan Erin in Notes 4 Q. Ser. ii. IX. 199 The men 
of the * Emerald Isle [Drennan afterwards claimed to have 
invented the name.] 184* Ordkrson Creol. v. 46 Our friend 
of the Emerald Isle. 1843 Westwood Brit. Moths II. 17 
Hipparchus papilionartus (the larjze "emerald). Hemithea 
vemaria (the small emerald). Jfefnithea smaragdaria 
(the Essex emerald). Cleora bajularia (the blotched 
emerald). 1848 Atner. Jml Se. Ser. it. VI. 348 ^Emerald 
Nickel from Texas. 

Emeraldine (cmaraldin, -din), a. and sb. [f. 

Emerald + -ine.] 

A. adj. Like an emerald in colour; emerald- 


green. 

1853 Chamb. Jml. III. 408 The moat . . bears on its em- 
eraldine breast parterres crowded with . . lovely flowers. 
1859 All V ’. Round No. zo. 448 Emeraldine sea. 1863 
Thornbury True as Steel III . 316 The larch puts forth its 
emeraldine tufts. 

B. sb. A dye formed from aniline treated with 
hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potassium, or 
from a salt of aniline treated with scsquichloride of 
iron; aniline-green. 

1884 Pop. Sc. Rev. III. 437 A green aniline dye called 
emeraldine. 

fUmeraft. Obs. (Seequot.) 

1631 Wbrver Amc. Fun. Mon. 856 He lieth in complete 
Armour, on both his Eme rases the Crosse of Saint George. 
1847 Gloss. Brit, Heraldry, Emer asses or A ilettes , small 
escutcheons affixed to the shoulders, of an armed knight : 
sometimes shield-shaped, .and sometimes circular. 

Emeraudes, obs. f. Emebod. 

Emerge, sb. nonce-wd. [f. next] A surface 
that has emerged. 

1878 B. Taylor Deukalion its. 2 . xox The slow ages on her 
bare emerge Gathered the dust for grass. 


Emerge (ftnS'Jdg), v. [ad. (directly or through 
Fr. bnerger) L. tmergZre, L£out + tnergbre to dip.] 

+ 1 . intr. To rise by virtue of buoyancy, from or 
out of a liquid. Obs. exc. as a contextual use of 2 . 

1867 Boyle Orig. Formes <7 Qua/.. Emerging to the top 
of a much heavier Liquor. 1711 Bailey, Emerge . . when 
a . . Body. . lighter than Water, being thrust down . . into 
it, rises again, .it is said to immerse [sic] out of the W M ter. 

2. To come up out of a liquid in which (the 
subject) has been immersed* Also transf to rise 
from (under the surface of) the earth. 

1640 G. Watts Bacon's Adv. Learn. 11. xill (R.) From 
whose [Medusa's] blood gushing out, instantly emerged Pe- 
gasus the flying horse. t8l4 T. Burnet The. Earth ( J X The 
mountains emerged* and became dry land again. 189a Bent- 
ley Boy/e Loci. v. >68 Great multitudes of Animals did 
fortuitously emerge out of the SoiL 1700 Drydsn Homer 
Wks. xSax XII. 377 Thetis .. emerging from the deep. 
1783 Cowper Lett. 4 July, Just emerged from the Ouse, 
1 Mt down to thank you. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Result Wks. (Bohn)II. 137 The Ocean out of which [Great 
Britain] emerged. 

a To come forth into view; to pus oat, issue, 
from m enclosed space, ere* of obscuration, etc. 
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*900 DrVden Fables (T.\ Darkness, we emerges Into 
lighL 17SX Johnson RambL No. 144 ? 3 No sooner can 
wy man emerge from the crowd. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Ffisndl.% He emerged from his place of shelter, i860 
Tyndall Glac. t. § as. 137, I . . saw the party . . emerging 
from one of the hollows. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 141 By 
the time the stream emerges (from the lake]. 

If quasi-tow. (cf. depart this life , etc.) 

1675 R. Burnt ocgr Causa Dei 038 Here, .as on a. .tu- 
multuous Sea, men are XJncapable of. .discerniug God. .but 
hereafter, when they have emerged it, they shall, etc. 

b. spec, in Optics of a ray of light after pass- 
ing through a lens, prism, etc. ; in Astron . of 
a heavenly body after occupation or eclipse. 

1704 Newton Optics (T.) The rays emerge more obliquely 
out or the second refracting surface. *?» Sir J. Herschel 
Astron . x. ft 541 (1858) 361/3 The satellite . . will emerge . . 
alter, occultauon. 1839 G. Bird EUm. Nat . Phil. 379 If 
the glass parallelepiped be sufficiently long, the beam of 
light will emerge circularly polarised. 

4. Jig. To rise into notice, come forth from 
obscurity; also, to issue from a state of subjec- 
tion, suffering, embarrassment, etc. 

>664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 396 The Pope once emerged 
above the Emperor. 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Set. iq The 
Empire began to emerge from that black night of Ignor- 
ance. 1713 Bentlky Phil, Lips, f 40 (T.) Children, who 
must needs have emerged in a secular life. 1790 Burke Pr. 
Ret'. 71 How very soon France . . recovered and emerged 
from the . . dreadful civil war. 1856 Froudk Hist. Eh g. 
(1858) II. vi. mj He emerges into distinct notice . . ten years 
subsequent 1076 G rk en Stray Stud. 185 Floroncc emerged 
into communal greatness. 

t b. Used (like L. evadere ) for : To 4 turn out’, 
become. Ohs. 

1699 Evelyn Acetaria (1729) 146 An accomplish’d Ballet- 
Dresser . . to emerge an exact Critic. 

5. Of a fact, principle, etc. : To come out as 
the result of an investigation or discussion. Of 
a state of things, a question or problem : To * crop 
up *, arise, present itself for solution ( esp . suddenly 
or unexpectedly). 

. Foxkv 4 . St M. (1596) 86/2 All difficult questions 

in ail prouinccs wnatsoeuer emerging. 1680 H. Moke 
Apocal. Apoc. 10 Hence emerges a difficulty. 170a Evelyn 
in Pepys Diary VI. *54 Instructions naturally emerging 
from the subject. 1710 Pkiubaux Ong . Tithes ii. 52 So 
many reasons would continually emerge. 1791 Burke 
Thoughts Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 51 The train of things as 
they successively emerge. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. i. 30 
The political difficulty, .did not emerge in Elizabeth’s reign. 
x868M. Pattison A cadent. Org. 249 Here emerges the ques- 
tion as to compulsory attendance. 

Emerge, bad spelling of I m merge v. 

1644 Jus Populi 34 The right of Fathers. . is now emerged 
or made subordinate. 1743 Humours 0/ IVhisi 45, 1 have 
been emerged in calculation ever since. x8ra Mechanics 
Mag. No. 50. 351 Emerge it into a. .cistern of cold water. 


t BmeTjfement. Obs . rare . [f. Emerge v. 

•4 -MKNT.] =» Emergency 4. 

a 1734 North Exant. 11. v. p 138 It being usually observed 
that t»uch Emcrgeincnts disperse in Rumor unaccountably. 

Emergence (fm 5 *jdgens). [ad. late L. enter- 
gentidy f, cmergbe to Emerge.] 

1. The rising (of a submerged body) out of the 

water* \ 

1833 Lykll Princ. Ceot. III. 113 The waves ..continue 
their denuding action during the emergence of these islands. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 400 A well- wetted oar . . on its first 
emergence from the water. X875 Croll Climate 4 T. xxiii. 
368 The . . emergence of the land during the glacial epoch. 

2. The process of coming forth, issuing from 
concealment, obscurity, or confinement. Tit . and 
fig. (Cf. Emerge v. 3, 4.) 

>789 Brooke Untv. Beauty l xo From the deep thy 
[Venus’! bright emergence sprung. 1779 Johnson Milton , 
L, P. 96 Physiological learning is of., rare emergence. 
18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit . (1817) 39 The emergence of an 
original poetic genius above the literary horizon. 1833-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 68/1 The infant is prepared for a more 
Independent existence by the emergence of teeth. 1833 
Kane Grihnell Ext. x viii, (t 8*6) 140 Its [a glacier's] emer- 
gence from the valley. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 1 The 
emergence from primitive barbarism of the great races. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 22 Nov. 657/3 That emergence of the adversary's 
point at the back might trouble a Neapolitan fencer, 
b. Astron. and Optics. (Cf. Emerge v. 3 b.) 

,) Refracted light, at its very first 
Astron. ix. 394 The 


Opi 

1704 Newton Optics (J. 
emergence. *833 Sir J. Herschel 
satellite's emergence. Tyndall Heat iv. 108 As a 

thermic agent, the beam, .is far more powerful than, .after 


» power! 

its emergence. t88x Ld. Rayleigh fn Nature XXV. 64 
Giving the light a more . . grazing emergence. 

3. An unforeseen occurrence ; a state of things 
unexpectedly arising, and de m and in g immediate 
attention. 

Now replaced by Emergency, which A»h In 1775 notes as 
4 less usual '• 

1649 Br. Guthrie Mem. (1702) 72 The Castle of Duoglass 
was clown up with Powder.. This tragical Emergence, 
etc. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. lit. 406 To raise the 
nominal value of moneymay serve a particular emergence. 
1833 Scott Peveritvi , The best I can think of in this emer- 
gence U, etc. 1849 Mas. Carlyle Lett. II. 69 Nothing 
came out on the present emerg e nce to alter our opinion. 

H Pressing need, urgent want: *a sente not 

t7«xCowriR Charity x88 Not he but his emergence forced 
the door. 1846 Thackeray ComhiUto Cairo fit. 106 They 
call la their emergence upon countless saints and virgins. 

4. Bot. A term applied by Sachs to those out- 


growths on leaves or stems which arise from the 
sub -epidermic tissue and not merely from the 
epidermis. 

x88s tr. Sacks* s Text-bk. Botany (ed. a) 161. 

Emergency (JmSud^nsi). [ad. late L. enter- 
gentia : see prec. and -ency.] 

1. The rising of a submerged body above the 
surface of water; «■ Emergence i. Now rare . 

*64 6 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. iv. vi. 194 A Tyrant.. to 
prevent the cmcrgencie of murdered bodies did use to cut 
off their lungs. 1693 Phil Trans. XVII. 689 They {the 
Goodwin Sands!, may be of late Emergency. x88o A K. 
Wallace /1/. Life ix. 169 Repeated submerge ncics and 
emcraencies of the land. 

1 2. The process of issuing from concealment, 
confinement, etc. ; •» Emergence 2 . Obs. 


c 1645 Howri.l Fom. Lett. (1650) II, 4 Congratulat hW 
..emergency from that course ho was plunged in. 1696 
H. More Antul. Ath. Pref. Gen. (171a) 14 The. .immediate 
emergency of Vitality from Spirit. 1663 lioYi k Colours (J.), 
The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the particles of 
such bodies .is very well worth our attentive observation. 
+ b. Astron. m Emergence 2 b. Obs. rare . 

176a Dunn in Phil. Trans. LI I. 579, I had compared it 
with the fixed stars, and the Moon, after emergency from 
the aforementioned clouds. 

f3. The arising, sudden or unexpected occur- 
rence (of a state of things, an event, etc.). Obs. 

1663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xxi, Most of our Rarities have 
been found out by casual emergency. 1735 Magfnk ///• 
surances 11 . 2 Tne Emergency of an unexpected Case. 
1776G1UDON Decl. 4 F. I. 383 Tne emergency of war very 
frequently required their presence on the frontiers. 

4. cotter, a. (the ordinary mod. use) : A juncture 
that arises or ‘turns up’; esp. a state of things 
unexpectedly arising, and urgently demanding im- 
mediate action. 


a 163* Donne Select. (1840) 107 The Pxalms minister 
instruction, .to every man, in every emergency. X764 Burn 
Poor Laws 196 Relief on sudden emergencies. x8ax H ykon 
Mar. Fal. v. i. 183 On great emergencies The law must be 
remodell’d or amended. x8«6 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. 
iv. 343 The bishop, beautifully equal to the emergency, 
arose. x86y Smiles Huguenots Eng. ii. (1880) 22 On An 
emergency he would even undertake to measure land. 

IT Hence sometimes used for : Urgency, pressing 
need. 1 A sense not proper’ (J.). 

17x6 Addison Freeholder (J.), In any case of emergency, 
he would employ the whole wealth of bis empire. Mod. It 
is a case of great emergency. 

t b. pi. Casual or contingent profits. Obs. 
a x66a H eylin Land 1. 151 Rents, Profits and Emer- 
gencies belonging to a Bishop of Bath and Welts. 

5. attrib.y esn. in Emergency man : (in Ireland) 
an occasional bailiffs officer, recruited for special 
service, esp. in evictions. 

x88x Let. 14 Dec. In Reid Life of IV. E. Forster 0888 ) 
II. viii. 377 The Emergency Committee., was a purely 
Orange emanation. , *883 A nn. Reg 1. 1 Three Emergency 
men [were] attacked by an Armed party. 

Emergent (fmdMdgcnt), a. and sb. [a. L. 
emergent -etn : see Emergence.] A. adj. 

1. Rising out of a surrounding medium, e.g. water. 

x6i7 Mav Lucan iv. 141 Emergent hills t’appcnre began. 

x68f Weekly Mem. Ingen. 355 One part is emergent above 
the water, a X774 Ferguson Month of A/r/l, lirittania 
. . Floating emergent on the frigid zone. *85* Ruhkin 
Stones Ven. II. vi, The great plain, broken by an emergent 
rock or clump of trees. 

b. fig. with direct reference to lit. sense. 

163 6 B. Jonson Distort. (1692) 603 The man that is once 
hated, both his good and his evil deeds oppress him. He Is 
not easily emergent. 1647 Mav Hist. Pari. 111. vL 102 
Parliament was. .so. .sunke. .that nothing hut an extra- 
ordinary providence could make it again emergent. 1763 
Shknstone Elegies v. 27 Hope, still emergent, still con- 
temns the wave, a X797 H. Walfolb Mem. Geo. //. I. 376 
The emergent humour of hit people. 

2. That is in process of issuing forth. 

1640 Shirlyy Opportunity Ded., This poem .. emergent 
from the press. 1738 Thomson Sfring 263 ITiis. .emergent 
from the gloomy wood, The glaring lion saw. 1838 J. Stru- 
theks Poettc Tales 38 The sun emergent smiled. 

b. spec, in Astron. (see quot.) ; in Optics said 
of a ray of light after passing through a refracting 
medium ; so also of a ray of heat. 

1676 Newton in Phil. Trans. XL 558 The incident re- 
fractions were.. equal to the emergent. *71* Bailey *.v , 
When a Star is getting out of the Sun Beams, and ready 
to become visible, it is said to be emergent. s8m Jmison Sc. 
4 Art 1 . 246 The emergent rays will l* collected to a focus. 
18(3 Tyndall Heat ix. (1870) 387 Heat emergent from 
these respective plates. 

2. fig. That if in process of rising into notice. 
1634 H. L'Estranoe Ckas. /. (16*5) 8 flie self same spirit 
of contest . . was emergent long before that marriage. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rest. 11. vi. vi, Either emergent or else 
emerged and full-blown, list J. H. Newman Cath. in 
Eng. 189 There are emergent parties in this country. 

4. fig. That arises from or out of something 
prior ; consequent, derivative. 

e s6xo R. Jones Serm. Recur, in Phenlx II. 488 Declin- 
ing alf emergent controversy*. 1690 Venner Via Recta 
A avt. 370 From whose [blood] lorn or want so great hurt* 
are emergent, a *716 South (J.b A necessity emergent 
from and inherent in the things themselves. 1833 Sir J. 
Herschel Astron. xiii. 9 689 (1858) The changes of ex- 
cen tricity emergent . . from the action of the normal force. 

6. Casually or unexpectedly arising; not spe- 
cially provided for. arch. 


1393 Bilsom Goof. Christs Ck. 379 To amend all matters 
emergent i6«8 Dksby Vsp. Audit, (1868) 3 That the 
Admirall may giue directions vpon emergent occasion*. 
x6g| H. Cocan l)iod. Sic. ti8 It is their customs after meats 
to fall into some emergent discourse. 17*6 Ayuffr Patrrg. 
28a Allowances of Money paid to Persons for emergent 
Services. 1843-d Trench Unis. Lett. Ser. 1. ii. 33 Occa- 
sional documents called forth by emergent needs. 

11 Used for 1 urgent’, ‘ pressing 1 . 
xyo6 Dr For Jure Div. Pref. 1 To per* wade their Princes 
to hurst them in their most emergent Occasions. 1717 Lady 
M. W. Montagu* Lett. II. xlvu. 45 The most emergent 
necessity. 1878 Macm. Mag. Jan. 05^1 Certain potty and 
cmcigcnt repair*. x88i Spectator 19 Feb. 945 Tne provo- 
cation was of the most emergent kind. x88e Sim R. Tempi k 
Men 4 Events viii. 189-3 I* * matter was (Kritticully emer- 
gent . . he cast away his over-caution. 

0. Required for emergencies. 

1800 Wellington Let . in Gurw. Disp. I. 6j I have this 
day sent a supply of emergent ammunition. 

+ 7. Emergent year: transl. of tncd.L. annus 
emergens. Obs. 

The term was used by Gervaae of Tilbury, who says that 
the Je\s* havo three modes of reckoning their years : vis., 
annum usuaiem, which they employ m conformity with 
the practica of their Christian neighbours, beginning on 
1 Jan. ; annum legit i mu tn , which begins in April ; and 
annum e*uergentem % which Is reckoned from their departure 
from Egypt. In this passage emergens has its usual mod. I* 
sense 'Arising out of a particular circum*iance ' (cf. 4, 5); 
but after the publication of Gcrvnite in Leibnitz Script. 
Rer, Brunsv. (1707-10) the phrase annus emergens was 
taken Jo mean 'tne initial year of an era* (a misconception 
to which the sentence, apart from its context, easily lends 
itself), . Hence the modern equivalents of the L. phrase, 
with this inconect explanation, found thetr way into 18th c. 
dictionaries of Fr., Sp., and Eng.; but we have foiled to 
discover any evidence that they actually c nine into use In 
those langs. A passage from the same ultimate source as 
that in Gcrvnse occurs in lligdcn (see quot. 14 so). 

t 1430 tr. Higdons Polyihron. (Hart. MS. 2961) I. 37 Also 
there is a yere emergent© as anendcs theyine begynnengK 
from May when thel wente from Kgiptc. X736 Bailiy, 
Emergent year (with erroneous explanation as above 1. 
Heme in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. f 1. An outcome, incidental result. Obs. 
xaa8 State Lett, in Burnet Hist. Rtf. 1 1 . 89 In this cause 
of Mutrunony with all the emergents and dependencies u|x>n 
the same. f 1656 Bramiiail Repin, vi. 233 The considera- 
tion of one or two circumstances or emergent*, 

+ 2. An unforeseen occurrence, a contingency 
not specially provided for ; ^ Emergency 1 b. Obs. 

x6so Burnt tr. Sarpi's Hut. Count. Trent 658 To Imb aide 
to giue a rule for all emergents os the times doc require. 
1637 go Row Hist. Kith (1842) 47 Mater* falling out. new 
incident* and emergents. a 17x4 Bumnk r Own Time II. 74 
By an unlooked for emergent, the session was broke. 1730 
WoDRowCorr. (1843) II. 491 My behaviour in this emergent. 
8. Science. An effect produced by a combination 
of several causes, but not capable of bcinu re- 
garded as the sum of their individual effects. 
Opposed to resultant. 

1874 Lewes Problems Mind J. 98. 

Emergently (Andua^ntli), adv. [{. prcc. 4 
-LY 2 .] In an emergent manner ; + by way of in- 
cidental consequence (obs.). 

1660 Jek. Taylor Dm t. Dubit. m. iv. F 5 1 1 Not primely 
necessary, hut cmergcntly and contingently, useful. 

t EmftTgentnO*. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. Emer- 
gent a. 4 -N£88.] The state of being emergent; 
* emergency, casualness * (Bailey). 

X736 in Bailey. *773 in Ash. 

Emerging (ftn-rad^in), vbl. sb. [f. Emerge v. 
4 -iNo i.j The action ol the verb Emjchok. 

1813 Examiner 10 May 300/2 The most convenient grave 
for the emerging of the deceased. 1831 Howitt Seasons 
262 Those sudden emerging* from shadow and silence. 1837 
Cakiylx Fr. Rest. (1873) III. 11. vi. 79 We have got to 
another emerging of the Trial. 

Eme*rgillg f ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ing 2 .] That 
emerges, lit. ana fig. 

1646 S. Bolton Arralgnm. Err. 365 The power of re- 
dressing emerging enormities in a church. 1703 Pom Ver- 
tumnus 115 Tnro clouds th* emerging sun appears, 17x0 
Norris Chr. Prud. ii. 101 They, lay down old Principles. . 
when., any emerging Juncture shall make it for their ad- 
vantage. i8m Byron Heav. 4 Earth iii. 10 To hiss nml 
sting through some emerging world. 1896 Stanley Sinai 
4 Pal, vi. 263 The waves, .dash against the emerging rock*. 
Emerlck, emeril(l, obt. form* of Emkuy. 
t Eme'rit, Obs. rare. [ad. L. cmeri(-us\ 
See Emeritus.] Superannuated. In quota, used 
contemptuously. Also as qua««i-jA Cf. Emfritl'h 
X641 W, Cartwright Ordinary 1. v. (1651) 17 That old 
Emerit thing . that rotten Antiquary. ***♦3 Birth 
Pcess Elis. (R-). The emerit ancient warbling priest*. 
17x0 Acc. Last Distemper of T. Whtgg 11. 43 He scorn’d to 
be thought an Entente. 

t Eme'rit, v. Obs. rare [f. L. emerit - ppl. 
stem of emere-re, ri, f. e out 4 mererey - ri to de- 
serve, earn.] trans. To obtain by aervice, deserve. 

1648 Fairfax, Ac. Remonstrance 51 The person* that . 
shallhavc cmerited their pardons. 

Emerited (frae'rited), ppl. a. arch. [f. L. 
emerit- us (see next) 4 -ed/ J Chiefly of soldiers and 
sailors : That has retired from active service, served 
out his time ; hence , skilled through long practice 
or experience. See Emeritus. 

1664 Evelyn Syha i 1776) 570 E merited and well deserv- 
ing Seamen and Mariner*. x68x — Diary (1827) ill. 61 A 
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401 1m abhorred ' raimewoni wnora papai gmsa mmm 
imagine to be an emcrited brigand. 

i2hn#ritM (fmc'ritfa), a . and sb. [L. emeritus 
that has served nis time (said of a soldier), pa. 
pple. of emereri (see Emebit v.) to earn (one’s 
discharge) by service.] 

A. adj. Honourably discharged from service; 
chiefly in mod.L. phrase emeritus professor , the 
title given to a university professor wno has re* 
tired from the office. 

18*3 DeQuincey Lett. onEduc . v. (i860) 10s An emeritus 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, 
(1886) 86 He would not claim to be emeritus. 1874 Mobley 
Compromise (1886) 140 When Reason may possibly have no 
more to discover for us in the region 01 morals . . and so 
will have become emeritus. 

B. sb. One who has retired or been discharged 
from active service or occupation. 

In mod. Diets. 

t Emerodfi sb. pi. Ohs. Forms : 5-7 emer- 
audea, -odes, (5 emerawntys, -owdys, emo- 
royadea), Jr exnroda, emeroids, e me rode. [ad. 
L. htrmorrhoides, a. Gr. alpoppot&a : see Hemor- 
rhoids.] — Hemorrhoids. Still sometimes used 
in allusions to 1 Sam. v. 6, 7, in A.V.) 

a 1400 In Ret. Ant. I. 190 A man schal blede ther (in the 
arml also, The emeraudis for to undo, c 1440 Promt. Pari*. 
1 jo Emerawntys, or emerowdys. 1330 Palbgk. x8a A disease 
called the emerodes. x6to Bairough Metk. P Ay sick 1. 
xxviii, (1639) 47 If the disease [melancholy] be caused 
through the stopping of Emeroda. x6a« Hart Anat. Ur. 
11. viil. 106 Such dust . . is thought to signlfie fluxe of the 
Emeraudet. 1631 Gouqk God's Arrows 111. 363 He died of 
..the Emeroids. 1770 Andrew Mitchell in Kills Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 337 He was seized, .with a fit of the gout 
and the emerods at the same time. 18(3 Smrdi.fy Occult 
Sc. 335 The mice and emerods of gold. . were essentially 
charms. 

Hmsrisd (finSust), ///. a. [f. L. emers-us , 
pa. pple. of emergfire to Emerge + -ed.] Standing 
out from a medium in which a thing has been 
plunged, lit. and fin 

1686 Goad Celest. Sotlivs 1. xvi. 106 A perfect Trine 
emers'd above the Horizon. 1799 Savage Wanderer 1. 105 
My winding steps up a steep mountain strain I Emers'u 
a-top, 1 mane the hills subside. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
368 Leaves floating or emersed. 

Emersed, bad spelling of Immersed. 

1794 Sullivan View Nature I. 91 Emersed under the 
waters of the ocean. 

Emtraion (JVnS'iJan) . [as if ad. L. * emersion- 
em, n. of action f. emerge re to Emerge.] 

1 . The appearing (of what has been submerged) 
above the surface of the water. (Formerly some- 
times in a narrower sense : see quot. 1731.) 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 440 The Immersion and Emersion of 
the Globe. 1693 Knatchbul l Annot. 307 (T.) Their immer- 
sion into the water, and their emersion out of the same. 
1731 Bailey, vol. II. Emersion, the rising of any solid above 
the surface of a fluid specifically lighter than itself, into 
which it had been violently immersed. 1799 Kirwan Geol. 
Ess. 36 The creation of fish was. . subsequent to the emersion 
of the tracts just mentioned. ^ 1873 Wonders Phys . World 
America, the emersion of which is comparatively recent. 

fig. 1760 Footic Minor 11. (1781) 58 Her emersion from 
the mercantile ruin. * 7»-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1185a) II. 
350 This emersion. . of human nature from the floods of cor- 
ruption. 


In Phil. Trans. LI. 336. I then, with a little emery, made 
that edge . . rough again. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 
III. 349 The sharp and hard stone Samis or Emeril. 1816 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. & Art I. 33 Emery Unemployed 
as the cutting powder. 1838 Greener Gunnery 917 Polish 
the barrels with, .a little washed emery, 

2 . (See quot.) 

1769 Mills Strata /ret. in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 97 An 
Irregular bed of iron ore, called emery by the inhabitants. 
8 . attrib. and Comb., as emery-stone; also emery - 
doth, -paper, cloth or paper covered with emery- 
powder, to be used for polishing or cleaning 
metals, etc.; emery-file (see quot.); emery* 
grinder, an emery-wheel mounted on a stand, to 
be used as a grind-stone ; emery-powder, ground 
emery, hence a vb. } to rub with emery-powder; 
emery-roller, a roller coated with emery ; emery- 
stiok (see quot.) ; emery-wheel, a wheel made 
of lead, or of wood covered with leather, coated 
with emery, and used for polishing. 

1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. xox "Emery File 
. . a solid stick of Emery used as a file. 177a Phil. 
Trans. LX 1 1. 360 The stem., made very smooth with 
*Emery paper. i$ta Examiner 98 Dec. 894/a Blacking 
and emery-paper manufacturer*. x8. . Oxford Bibl* Helps 
126 The corundum . . which when ground is known to uh 
as "emery powder. 1883 Mrs. Riddell MitreCourt I. iv. 
86 She had scrubbed, blackleaded ..and "emery-powdered 
for that gentleman. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 374/x 
An "emery roller is geared upon the. .main cylinder. 1884 
F. Britten Watch hClockm. 101 "Emery stick, .a stick of 
wood round which Emery paper i* glued. x6xo W. Folk- 
Ingham Art of Survey 1. lit. 5 "Emenl-stoncs. X765 Bowles 
in Phil. Trans. LV1. 231 Great blocks of emery-stone. 1864 
Rawlinbon Anc. Mon. II. vii. 187 The shamir, or emery- 
stone. **73 J- Richards Wood-working Factories 58 Grind- 
stones, "emery wheeU, buffing wheels. 

Emery (e*mori), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
rub or polish with emery; to coat with emery. 
Hence Emeried ppl. a. 

1844 N. Brit . Ret*. II. 193 An emeried wheel. 1863 Intel 7 . 
Obsert*. No. 38. 133 An emeried glass- plate. 

Emerylite (emoritoit). Mm. [f. Emery sb. 
4 -LITE.] A silicate of calcium and aluminium, 
occurring in trimetric hemihedral crystals, with a 
monoclinic aspect ; ** Margarite. 

X849 J .L. Smith in Amer. 7 ml. Sr. Scr. 11. VII. 285, I 
have decided to call it Emerylite. 

11 Emesis (e-mfsis). Path. [Gr. Ipsat t, f. \pl-uv 
to vomit.] The action of vomiting. 

*873 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 436 Emesis it the result of 
a very complicated series of actions. 

t Emethem, adv. Obs . rare. Also 4 emethend. 

( a. ON. d median { d On ; vidian 1 whilst re 

ated to Mid).] In the mean time. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5118 He . . leues me beniamyn emejxen. 
Ibid. 36928 lt e* stikand eucr eme)>end. 

Emetia (/m/tia). Chem . [f. Gr. f/xer-of vomit- 
ing + -ia.] * Emetine. 

1830 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 905 Emetia is found In 
Ipecacuanha. 1873 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 433 There is no 
proof that emetia ever causes vaso-motor spasm. 
Emetic (fine -tile), a. and sb. Also 7-8 erne- 
tiok, (7 hemettiok). [ad. Gr. I fnmc-69 provoking 
vomiting, f. Ipt - «tv to vomit.] A. adj. 

1 . Having power to produce vomiting. Also fig. 
sickening, mawkish. 
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nation. , ?7° W. S,MP80N Hydrol. Ess. 47 Why these should not 

l The action of coming out or issuing (from £ ic Sn. .iX * i.etichi.m^of' 


concealment or confinement). Somewhat rare, 
1763 C. Johnstone Ret*erte II. 43 My emersion from., 
solitude in which 1 had buried myself. 1833 Kirby Hob. 
A mm. I. ii. 63 The animal's emersion from its hiding place. 

b. Astron . The reappearance of the sun or 
moon from shadow after eclipse, or of a star or 
planet after occultation. 

1633 H. Gelubrand in T. James Voy. R b, The exact 
time of the Moones Emersion. 1739 Johnson Rassetas xL 

1 x787) 116 We were, .watching the emersion of a satellite of 
Fupiter. 1833 Sir J. Herbchel Astron. ix. 994 An eclipse. . 
n which only the immersion, or only the emersion is 
seen. 

f 3 . A coming into notice; an issuing into 
being. Obs. 

1678 Cud worth Intell. Syst. 145 This Hyloroick Atheism 
hath been very obscure ever since its first Emersion. 1680 
H. More Apocat. Apoc. 9x8 The emersion of the New Jeru- 
salem into Being. 

Emery (e-mori), sb. Also 6 emerye, (ymree), 
7-8 emeril(l, 7 emeriok. [a. F. imeri, l merit , 
OF. esmeril » So, esmeril , It. smtriglio late L. 
smericulum , f. Ur. crprjpis (tryuptf, apvpis) a powder 
used for polishing.] 

1 . A coarse variety of corundum, used for polish- 
ing metals, stones, and glass. 


bcotl. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. "193 Dichting of their 
steil saddles with ymree. 1377 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (1833) I. 
4 T 5 » V**! pounde emerye. 1010 Holland Camden's Brit. it. 
995 That most hard and sharpe stone Smyria (which we 
tew-me Emerdl). x6is Drayton Poty-olb. i. 9 Jernsey.. 
whose.. ground The hardned Emerift hath. 1646 Sir T, 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iit. 69 The Magnet attracted! . . the 
Smyns or Emery in powder. 16 ft Moxon Meek. Ex ere , 
(1703) 15 Make it.. smoother with Emerick. 1739 Wilson 


I30 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot . 905 Emetia is found in 
cncuanha. 1873 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 433 There is no 


Amer. Geog. I. 160 The waters when drank, operate . . as 
emetic. x8sl T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 74 It possesses 
emetic qualities. 

2 . In phraseological combinations : emetiooup, 
goblet (cf. Antimonial a. 1) ; exnetio root, Eu- 
phorbia cor ollat a; emetic tartar, (now usually) 
tartar-emetic [mod.L. tartarusemeHcus\ potassio* 
antimonious tartrate, C 4 H«(NH 4 )(Sb O) 0,.J H, 0 ; 
emetic weed, Lobelia infilata ; emetic wine« 
antimonial wine. 

1699 tr. Apol Mdm. Manchini 14 The Hemettlck Wine. . 
quickly brought her to her Grave. 1789 A. Crawford in 
Med. Cornmun. II. 305 A quarter of a grain of emetic tartar. 
*790 Land. Gas. No. 5884/t JEmetick Wine. 18*3 J. Badcock 
Dorn. Amusem. 108 Emetic Tartar, .ought to oe employed 
pure. 1877 Watts Diet . Chem. V. 685 A compound of 
tartar-emetic and cream of tartar. 

B. sb. A medicine that excites vomiting. 

*6S7.^» Starkey Helmont's Find. 194 Vomitories.. they 
likewise call by a Greek name, Emeticks. 1788 La Auck. 
land D/ar? in Core. (1861) 1 1. 94 To take an emetic together. 
18x9 Byron Juan 11, xxi, The sea acted as a strong emetic. 
*®7S H. Woo o Therap. (1879) 496 Emetics are. .employed . . 
for the purpose of producing, .vomiting. 

tra*sf xSst Byron Juan vin. xii, Three hundred cannon 
threw up their emetic. 

Euttieal (finctikil), a. [f. prec. 4 -al.] « 
Emetic a. lit. and fig. 

lUnPhil. Trans. IV. 1x3* A greater proportion of Salt. . 
would make it. .Emetical. xte La Cocebusn Mem. i. 39 
The emetical nature of the stun that was swallowed. 184a 
Blacktv. Mag. LI. 93 It is nauseous and emetkal to be told 
that our fellow-countrymen starve outside our gates. 

Em*tie*lly (fine-tikili), adv. rare. [f. Emi- 
txcal a* 4 -ly.J In the manner of an emetic. 

s86° Dickens Vncemm. Trap, xvii. Sneaking Calais, 
prone behind its bar, invites emetkally to despair. 


ftmtint (emfisin). Chem. Also {obs.) erne- 
tin, emetine, [f. Gr. f/tsr-ot vomiting 4 -uii.l 
An alkaloid obtained from the root of Cephailu 
ipecacuanha. 

18x9 Children Chem. Anal. 993 Emetin is obtained 
from ipecacuanha. 183! T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
26a Emelina. . was detected, in 1817. .in ipeca cu a nh a. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. 791 It resembles, .emetine. 

EmetO-cathartio (e:m/t<?,k&Jja*atik), sb. and 
a. Med. [f. Gr. tpsro-t vomiting 4 lafoprurdt pur- 
gative.] 

A. adj . Having power to cause both purging 
and vomiting. B .sb. A substance having this jiower. 

1879 Syd. Sac, Lex. s. v. Ailanthus, These preparations 
act as emetocathartics, as well as tscniafuges. 

Emetology (em/tjp-lddgi). Med. [f. Gr. ipsro-s 
vomiting 4 -logy.] 4 The doctrine of or a treatise 
of, vomiting and emetics * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Emeu, emu (rmi*0. Also 7 emia, emo, 
8-9 emew. [Alleged by early travellers (see quot. 
1613) to be the name used by the natives of 
Banda and the neighbouring islands ; now, how- 
ever, believed to be a. Pg. tma , orig. denoting the 
crane, but afterwards applied to tne ostrich and 


crane, but afterwards applied to the ostrich and 
to various birds of ostricn-like appearance. 

The form emu is perh. now more common in popular 
writing, and has latterly been adopted in the transactions 
of the Zoological Society. Prof. Newton, however, and 
some other eminent authorities prefer the older form emeu.] 

+ 1 . *■ Cassowary 1. Obs. 

1613 Purchas/V^v. I. v. xiL 430 The bird called Emia or 
Erne is admirable. 1636 H. More Antid. Ath . it. xi. (1712) 
74 The Cassoware or Emeu. 

+ 2 . ?The American Ostrich, Rhea americana. 
[Perh. an error; the Pg. etna is applied to this bird.] 
X774G0LD8M. Nat. Htst. III. 37 The Emu which many 
call tne American Ostrich. *796 Stkdman Surinam I. x. 
945 The largest bird in Guiana is there called tuyew, and 
by others emu. 

3 , A genus {Drotnceus) of birds, constituting the 
family Drommdse of the order Megistanes , sub- 
class Ratitm . It is peculiar to the Australian con- 
tinent. The best known species {D. novm-hollati - 
dice), discovered soon after the colonization of 
New South Wales in 1788, was originally regarded 
os a species of Cassowary ; the Emeu and Cassowary 
are closely allied, but the former is distinguished 
by the absence of the homy 4 helmet * ana of the 
caruncles on the neck, and by the presence of a 
singular opening in the front of the windpipe. 

184a Penny Cycl. XXIII. 145/9 The Emeu can produce a 
hollow drumming sort of note. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 
(1888) II. 334 The female of one 01 the emus (Dromaus 
tnoratus) is . . larger than the male. 1873 A. R. Wallace 
Geog. Dtstrib. Animals II. 368 The Emeus are found only 
on uic main-land of Australia. 

4 . Cotnb. emeu-tree, a low tree or shrub, a 
native of Tasmania ; emeu-wren, an Australian 
bird, Stipiturus (or Malurus) malacurus , of the 
family Sytoiidee. 

1863 Gould Handbk. Birds Australia I. 339 The Emu 
Wren is . . fond of low marshy districts. 1873 Lablrtt 
Timber Trees 306 Emu Tree. 

(I Emauta (unit). [Fr. : £ imouvoir to agitate, 
set in motionj A popular rising or disturbance. 

x86a H. W. Bkllew Mission Afghanistan 430 These 
feuds and emeutes are of daily occurrence. 1886 Mooch. 
Exam. 7 Jan. 5/1 That movement might be supported by 
an emeute in the town, 

Emfiteutio : see Emphyteutic. 
t EsufOTth, adv. and prep . Obs. Also 4 
ovene forth, [f. em, Even adv. 4 Forth.] 

A, adv . Equally. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 142 Louye . . bine enemye . . 
euene forth with fri-»clue. X430 Lydg. Chron, Troy tv. 
xxxv, Who shall emforth and more be suer, 

B. prep. 

1 . According to ; in proportion to. 
c 13x4 Guy Warm. (A.) 6093 Amis cmforb his mi)t Con fort 
him Dob day and ni3L c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 9138 


Ariadne f To save a gentyl man emforth hire mvght. 1393 
Langl. P . PI . C. xvii. 992 Beatus, selth seynt Dcmard qut 
scripturas legit . . emforth his power. 

2 . Eqsally with. 

c 1400 Solomon's Bk. Wisdom 33 pi trewe frende emforb 
thyself bou mi)th telle H bou^th. 

f Bmicantg a obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. Imicdnt- 
em, pr, pple. of emied-n ; see next.] That darts 
or flashes forth. 

iris Blackmore Creation 354 Thou almighty vigour . . 
Which emicant did this and that way dart 

t Emioatt, v . Obs . rare. [f. L, emic&t - ppl. 
stem of emied-re to spring forth, flash out.] 
intr. To spring forth, appear. Also fig. 

1637 Toklumon Return's Ditp . 306 In whose summity 
little purpuroous flowers emicate. 1708 Morrtux Rabelais 
v. xxii, The studious Cupidity, that so demonstratively 
emicates at your external Organs. 

t Emioaisiom. Obs. rare . [ad. L, hnic&tidn- 
em, n. of action f. as prec .1 

1 , 4 Sparkling ; flying off in flautfl particles, as 
sprightly liquors’ (J.). 

9840 Sia T. jBrownr Pseud. Ep. n. v. 90 Iron In Aqua 
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fortis will fall into abullidon, with noiie and emication. 
177 $ in Asm. >847 In Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

2. The action of shining forth. In quot .fig. 

T. Adams Exp. a Pet. L 19 Christ hath . . divers 
names of light given him, according to the different degrees 
of his emication. xd$$ in Blount G lessor, tjni-im »o in 
Bailey. 

SmioatiotLS (emik?i*fos), a . nonce -wd. [f. 
Emicati-on + -OU 8.1 That shines or glitters. 

iSso H. Busk Ves triad v. 473 Wood. .Smooth, emicatious, 
flee from knot or joint. 

[f Xtanich, omyoh. A misspelling of Eunuch 
( occurring several times in the work cited). 

1491 Caxton Vital Pair. (W. de Worde) 1. clviit (1495) 
161 a/i Emyche*. . men that lacke their membres of man- 
klnde. Ibid . 1630/1 Emiches.) 

Emictlon (Arnkjan). Phys. fn. of action f. 
emid- ppl. stem of late L. ennnglre, f. rout + tnin- 
glre to make water.] 

1 . The action of voiding the urine. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . toner. Urine; that which is voided by the 
urinary passages. 

1666 G.l Iarvey Morb. Angl . (T.), Gravel and stone, .effuse 
the blood apparent in a sanguine emiction. 1775 in Asm. 
1847 in Craig ; and In mod. Diets. 

Emictory (/miktari), a. and sb. Med \ [f. as 
prec. : see -ory.] A. adj . That has diuretic pro- 
perties. B. sb. A diuretic ; a medicine that pro- 
motes the discharge of urine. 

In mod. Diets. 

XSmid, obs. var. of Amid. [The e- may perh. 
represent in rather than on. 1 
<?iaoo Cursor M. 4*52 (Cott.) In all . . drightin was him 
amid. Ibid. 6612 pai fand bot wormes creuland emid. 
Emidward, var. form of Amid ward, prep. Obs. 
a xjoo Cursor M. 16404 Vp he ras and wess his hend emid. 
wardbat folk bliue. 

t Emigrane. Obs. [ad. med.L. tmigrdncus, 
L. hemierdnius (dolor) : see Migraink.J « Mi- 
graine. 

1483 Cath. Anri. 114 pe Emygrane, emigrations . 

Emigrant (e*migrfint), sb. and a. fad. L. emi- 
grant- cm, m. pplc. of emigra-re : see immigrate.] 
A. sb. One who removes from his own land to 
settle (permanently) in another. Also attrib as 
in emigrant-ship. 

1754 {title), A Memorial of the Case of the German Emi. 
grants settled in . . Pensilvania. *774 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry I. Introd. 27 In these expeditions the northern emi- 
grants were, .attended by their poets. 1818 Cobbett Res id. 
V. S. (1822) 302, I greatly doubt of its being, .of any benefit 
to the emigrants themselves. 1830 Thirlwall Greece II. 
xH. 82 The emigrants were headed by chiefs who claimed 
descent from Agamemnon. 1856 Emerson Eng. Emits, 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 100 The noise of embarking emigrants. 

attrib. 1845 Timet 9 July 10/5 Wreck of the Emigrant 
ship Lochmaben Castle. 

b. spec . One of the French Royalists who fled 
at the time of the Revolution ; « Emigre. 

179a Gibbon Misc. Wks A 1814) 1 . 368 The deplorable state 
of tnc French emigrants. x8xa Amyot Windham's Life 1 . 39 
An expedition, composed of Emigrants, proceeded against 

g uibejron. x86o L. Harcouht Diaries G. Rose I. 162 The 
mperor had insisted that the Emigrants should make no 
attempt to disturb the public tranquillity. 

B. adj. That emigrates or leaves his own land 
for another. Also (of birds), migratory. 

X794 Mathias Purs. Lit . (1798) 195 Emigrant Catholick 
priests. 1796 E. Darwin Zoom. 1 . 233 The same birds are 
emigrant from some countries and not so from others. 

f Emi grate, a. [ad. L. cmigrdtus, pa. pple. 
of cmigrare : see next and -ate.] That nas 
migrated (from the body). 
i#$4 Gayton Pleas. Notes 226 Let our souls emigrate meet. 

Emigrate (emigrrit), v. [f. L. emigrdt - ppl. 
stem ofemigrd-re, f. e out + migra-re to Migrate.] 
1 . intr. To remove out of a country for the pur- 
pose of settling in another. 

* * r* t> ^11 1 o . o\ __ . m 


ad. med.L. ernig 
see Migraine.] 


u only the. .redundant .portion of the community that ought 
to emigrate. i88s W. Bence Jones in Macm. Mag. XL IV. 
t37 In 1880, 96,000 persons emigrated from Ireland. 

b. In wider sense : To remove from one place 
of abode to another, rare. 

184s W. Spalding Italy 4 It. Isl. III. 352 The moun- 
taineers. .emigrate during the summer to the Tuscan coast 

2 . trans. To cause or assist to emigrate ; to send 
out to settle in a foreign count™. 

1870 C. B. Clarke in Macm. Mar. Nov. 51/2 Pauper chil- 
dren . . I would emigrate. x 896 Miss Rye in Pall Mall G. 
90 Apr. a It is now twenty-five years since I first began 
to emigrate women. 

Emigrated, ffi a. [f. prec. 4- -ed 1.] That 
has lefthis native fand to settle in another. 

X794 Hist. In Ann. Reg. 65 Their emigrated countrymen 
tn the Spanish service. 1809 Pinkney Trart. France 57 The 
emigrated proprietor is not . . without a chance of restitu- 
tion. 1863 Blyth Hist. Rec. Fincham x68 Our emigrated 
countrymen io the colonies. 

Emigrating ppl a. [f. u prec. 

+ -INO*.] That emigrates. 

18x9 Examiner 9 Nov. 710/9 Many emigrating inhabit- 
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ants. «** Daily News xa June, What wax best in your 
emigrating population, 
t b. - migratory. Obs. rare. 

179a A. Youno Trav. France 989 The mountains . . are 
covered with good grass, that feeds a million of emigrating 
sheep. 

Emigration (emigtfi*/on). [ad. L. emi gra- 
ft dn-cm, n. of action f. tmigrd-re to Emigrate. 
(Of earlier occurrence than the vb.)] 

1 . gen. The action of migrating or departing out 
of a particular place or set of surroundings. In 
early examples often applied to the departure of 
the soul from the body, either lit. by death, or fig. 
with reference to ecstatic rapture. 

i6SG Bp. Hall Bohn Gil. (R.), A scorching triall (upon 
the emigration) in flames little inferiour . . to those of hell. 
1656 More Antid. Ath. lit. ix. (1712) 171 The Emigration 
of Humane Souls from the bodies by Ecstasy. 1678 Jkr. 
Tavlor I'uh. Sena. 23° Frequent Aspirations and Emi- 
grations of hit Soul after God. 1753 Phil. Trans. XL1X. 
175 There lx an emigration of a great number from hence 
to sea. 1794 G. Adams Nat. A* Ex/. Philos. IV. li. 414 Sue. 
cessive emigrations (of air-bubbles] towards the upper parts 
of the tube. 1796 H. Huntfr tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) II. Introd. 57 A new confirmation of the vegetable 
harmonics of Nature founded on the emigration of plant*. 

+ b. transf. Obs. 

1649 Jer. Tavlor Gt. E.rem/. Exhort, f 12 Jesus had some 
. . acts of emigration beyond the lines of his even and 
ordinary conversation. 

2 . esp. The departure of persons from one country, 
usually their native land, to settle permanently in 
another. Also attrib., as in emigration-agent. 

1677 Hal it Prim. Ortg. Man. 240 (R.) Plethory hath many 
times occasioned emigration*. 1768-7X A. Young Farmers 
Lett, to People 198 It highly behoves us to stop immediately 
all further emigrations. X79X Nkwtb Tour Eng. 4 Scot. 
125 Those melancholy emigrations . . from the Islands . . of 
Scotland. XS33 Wade Middle \ IVorking Classes (18^5) 
1 06 The practicability of emigration a* a means of relief. 
1867 Buckle Civilis. <1873) III. i. 9 An overflow which in 
civilised times is an emigration, is in barbarous times an 
invasion. 

8. The whole body of persons who emigrate. 

1863 Bright^. Amtr. 16 June, Of all the emigration 
from this country . . a mere trifle went south. 

Emigration*! (emigiyijonil), a. rare, [f. 
prec. 4 -al.] Of or pertaining to Emigration. 

1885 Ld. Roskukky in Pall Matt G . 36 Mar, 6/a Twenty- 
five cmigrational agencies in London. 
EmigratiOXUJlt (emigre* Janist). [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST.] One who advocates emigration. 
Emigr&tor (e*migr*iUj). rare . [a. L. *?mi- 
grdtor, agent-n. 1 . cmigrd-re : see Emigrate v] 
m Emigrant. 

1837 Lytton Athens I. 242 In the average equality of the 
emigrators were the seeds of a new constitution. 

Emigratory (emigreftari), a. [f. L. emigrdt - 
ppl. stem of cmigrare + -ory : see Emigrate v . 
Cf. Migratory.] 

1 . Of animals : ** Migratory, rare. 

1839 Proc. Berto. Nat . Club I. vit. 189 The great body of 
this emigratory species . . moved southwards. 

2 . Occupied in emigrating; pertaining to emi- 
gration. 

1844 H. Miller Foot/r. Croat, xii. (1874) 22a Records of an 
emigratory process. x86s W. G. Palcrave Arabia 1. 288 
A large emigratory detachment. 

|| Emi'grA. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of imigrer to 
Emigrate.] A Frenchman who has left his country 
for another ; esp. one of those Royalists who fled 
at the French Revolution. 

1799 Gibbon Misc. Whs.(iBii) I. 263 The Geneva emigres 
, . are hastening to their homes. x8. . T. Archer Sword 4 
Shuttle i, Our emigres . . had settled in Spitalfields. 
t Emi ke, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. Imic-dre : 
see Emtcate v.] intr. To spring forth, appear, 
x6$7 Tomlinson Renous Disp. 349 Two lesser nerves 
emike in its leafes. 

Eminence (e*min£ns). [ad. L. eminentia , t. 
eminent-em Eminent.] 

I. In physical senses. 

1 . +*• Height, altitude, degree of elevation 
(1 obs ,). b. A lofty or elevated position. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1673) 978 Upon this water, .pour 
sweet butter melted, to ths eminence of two fingers, c 1800 
K. White Poet, Wks. (1837) 136 Draw the fix'd stars from 
their eminence. x8as Imison Sc. 4 Art I. 22a If a lighted 
candle be set . . on an eminence. 

+ 2 . a. A prominence, protuberance. Chiefly 
in Anat. b. Bot. (See quot. 1688.) Obs. 

xfix$ Crookk Body of Man 438 Wherein the eminence . . 
shooting from the vpper part of the forehead Is wanting. 
1667 Phil. Trasit. II. 493 The same Author hath discovered 
in it [the Tonguel many little Eminences. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury il 115/x Eminence, or Woolly Eminence, U the 
outward skin or husk that covers round roots, as in Onions, 
TulipaV 1743 tr. HeistePs Surg. z68 There is a certain 
Eminence in this Edge of the Acetabulum. 

8. An elevation on the earth’* surface ; a rising 
ground, hill. Also fig. 

1870 Cotton Es/ermm in. xt. 567 He caus'd two good 
Forts to be trac'd out. .upon two Eminences. 1748 Anson 
Voy. iil v. (ed. 4) 453 There U a battery . . on an eminence. 


nence. 1833 Sir J. Herschel Astron L f 19 (1858) 17 If we 


ascend a high eminence on a plain. 1844 Lingard Anglo . 
Sax. Ch. (1858) 1 . L 5 He was beheaded on a small eminence 
without the walls. 

II. In non-material senses. 

4 . Distinguished superiority, elevated rank as 
compared with others. [Sometimes with fig. 
notion of 1.) a. in social or official position, 
wealth, or power. 

tdet Shark Meat, for M. 1. ii. 168 Whether the Tinranny 
be in nis Eminence that fills it vp. xStj — Hen . VI II, 11. 
iil. so A Womans heart, which euer yet affected Eminence, 
Wealth, Soueraignty. a x6$s Bromr Queene's Exchange 
v. i. (1657) 458 Your self A Queen of so great eminence. 
x66y Milton P. L. ii. 6 Satan by merit rais'd to that bad 
eminence. 1767 Lett. Junius xxiil 103 The eminence of 
your station gave you a commanding prospect of your duty. 
xSst Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 165 No man could hope to 
rise to eminence and command but by their favour. 

b. in reputation, intellectual or moral attain- 
ment, or tnc possession of any quality, good or 
(sometimes) bad. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. 1. 36 His Son made a 
notable progress, by an early eminence in Practice and 
Learning. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 157 P 4 A young 
man that gave, hopes of ftiture eminence. 1800 Med. Jmi. 
IV. 406 Several surgeons of eminence. 1844 Kmi-rson Na- 
ture, young American Wks. 1 Bohn) II. 307 No man of 
letters, be his eminence what it may, is received into the 
best society. t868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 11s Emi- 
nence in science should be made the one statutable condi- 
tion [for a headship). 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Nole-bks. 
(1879)11. 27 The poorer classes, .excel.. in the bad eminence 
of filth. 

f O, Mastery, the ' upper hand \ Phrase To have 
the eminence of: to have the advantage of. Obs . 

x6o6 Shark. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. iiL 266 You should not haue the 
eminence of him. 161J Hkywood Silt>er Age in. i. Wks. 
(1874) 131 Long did we tugge For eminence. 

t a. Spirit of eminence : pride, ambition. Obs. 
rare. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares vi. xxxlii, Devotion . . abate* the 
spirit of eminence. 

5 . As a title of honour, now borne only by Car- 
dinals. (See quot. 1836.) 

x6«i Cromwell to Cdt. Matarin (Carlyle) V. App No. 
27 IPs surprise to me that your Eminence should lake 
notice of a person so inconsiderable as myself. 1719 Brrke- 
I.ey Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. sis His eminence., 
put on his cardinal’s square cap. xijS Penny Cycl. VI. 
®oi/i Urban VII 1^ in 1630, gave to the cardinals the title 
of Eminence, which was shared with them hv the grand 
master of the order of Malta, and the ecclesiastical elector* 
of the German or Roman empire only. 1884 Weekly Reg. 
ir Oct. 451/2 One word, his Eminence said he would add, 
concerning the Rosary. 

+ 0 . Acknowledgement of superiority, homage. 

x6o< Shake. Macb. tit, ii. 31 Present him Eminence, Txnh 
with Eye and Tongue. 

1 7 . An eminent ouality, an excellence ; n dis- 
tinction, honour. Obs. 

1609 Man in Moons (1849) ?6 You assume it an eminence, 
to be rarely arrayed. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. 128 His 
Eminences were Painting and Graving. Ibid. ix. sot 
So sevcrall eminence* met in this worthy man. 1639 Pf ar- 
son Creed (1839) 31 There must be therefore some great 
eminence in the object worshipped. 

f 8. Eminent degree or measure. Obs . 

165X Hobbes Leviath. 1. x. 41 Natural! Power, is the 
eminence of the Faculties of Body, or Mind. 17x0 Steele 
Tatter No. ao6 f 9 Men of our Acquaintance, who had no 
one Quality in any Eminence. 

b. Gram. (See quot.) 

xSs4 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 1 . 91 [The superlative formed 
with very ) is called, .the superlative of eminence, to distin- 
guish it from the other superlative. 

c. Phrase, By ( way of) eminence : in an eminent 
or especial sense, par excellence. (In early ex- 
amples sometimes in sense 7 : by way of distinc- 
tion.) rare in mod. use. 

xdit-tx Laud Sev. Serm. (1847) 66 Now Jerusalem is by 
way of singular eminence called here ' a city compacted 
together'. 1763 Blackstonk Comm. I. 229 The principal 
council. .1* generally called, by way of eminence, the coun- 
cil. iSao I. Taylor Entkut. ix. 951 This by eminence is 
the brignt omen of the times, s 883 F. A. Walker Pol. 
Econ . 399 One kind of money . . may be called by eminence 
political money. 

9 . The highest development, the 'flower’. 

H, Reed Led. Eng. Pools i. 14 The portion of 
literature, .which may be regarded as its eminence, —its 
Poetry 

E*mineney. Also 7 emminency. [ad. L. 
eminentia : sec prec. and >kncy.] 

I. In physical senses. 

+ L Height ; prominence, elevation above sur- 
rounding objects. Obs. rare. 

1633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ii. vii. 105 The ordinary 
Emmency of the hight of the Earth ahoue the Waters. 1637 
Austen Fruit Trees tt. 137 Mighty hUs and Mountainc* 
in emincncy. 1663 Charlkton Chorea Gigant. 48 One . . 
stone exceeding the rest in eminency. 

+ 2. concr. A projection or prominence ; a pro- 
tuberance. Obs. 

x66S Culfetfer & Cole Barthol. Anat. 111. lx. 148 To- 
wards the Temples there grows a certain eminency. 1877 
Moxon Mech. Exerc . (1703) 15 You do off the Kminenctes 
or Risings. 17x8 J. Chamherlaynk Relig. Philos , (1730) I. 
x. | 0 The Muscle, .runs about the Eminency, like a Rope 
In a Pulley. 

f 3 . An elevation on the earth’s surface ; a rising 
ground, hill. Also an elevated object Obs. 

16 
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1661 Gkrsik* Print. to A Church or Steeple, or some 
other Emincncy. *703 Maundrell Jour*. Jerut. (1721) 
68 Mount Calvary . . i* a small Eminency or Hill. 1737 
Whistom Jose thus Wars vu. viii. § 5 A certain eminency of 
the rock. 174 3 Anson Voy. 11. xii. (ed. 4) 354 On the tops 
of some small eminencies there are several look-out towers. 
II. In non-material senses. 

[ 4. Distinguished superiority, elevation above 
the common standard in social position, wealth, 
power, reputation, or attainment, or in the pos- 
session of any special quality ; - Eminence 4. Obs \ 

i6a8 Earle Microcosm , lxi. 166 Men of parts and emi- 
nency. ides C. H. in Ellis Orig. Lett 11. a8a III. 30a 
Ws have Tost . . few of eminency. 1698 Sidney Disc. 
Govt. iii. f 28 (1704) 35 * Commoners, who in antiquity and 
rminency are no way inferior to the chief of the titular 
Nobility. 1717 Dr For Hist. A //nr. v. 48 This woman 
was a witch of some eminency. 

+ b. Of things, of places, towns, etc. : Import- 
ance. Obs . 

s6ss Mibsklden Free Trade 6 To finde out a fit remedy is 
of high eminency. 1640 Wilkins New Planet vii.^1707) 
217 There are but two places of any eminency, the Circum- 
ference and the Centre. x6«x tr. Don Fenist ao6 We arrived 
at the doore of an house of eminency. 1673 Vain Insolency 
Rome 6 The first greatness of Romo was founded in the 
eminency of the City. 

+ 6. A. a title of honour, borne esp. by cardinals ; 
- Eminence 5. Obs. 

1655 Milton Lett. State (i8«jx) 331, I intreat vourEmi. 
nency to give him entire Credit, 1670 G. H. Hist. ( ar- 
dm a Is 1. 111. 7a Their Eminences were all astonished at the 
F.lection. 

t 0 . Acknowledgement of superiority, homage, 
deference ; « Eminence 6. Obs. 

1647 Ward Sim/. Cobler {1843) 50 Equity is a due to 
People, as Eminency to Princes, 
f 7. That in which a person (or thing) excels or 
is remarkable ; esp. in good sense, an excellence, 
special talent, honouralue distinction. Obs. 

Idas Fulbkckr Pandectcs 62 He hath heene accomptcd 
ignoble, who hath not l»eenc . . noted for some eminency. 
1607 Toper ll Serpents 595 Therefore it followeth unavoid- 
ably, that the eminency of their [serpents'] temperament is 
cola in the highest degree, a *617 Baynk On E/h.{s6sQ) 
51 This Adoption is culled by the name of a dignity or 
eminency. a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1716 I. 298 Reason 
and discretion are the singular eminenties of men. 

1 8 . Sujjeriority in degree or measure ; intensive 
magnitude. By (1 way of) eminency: see Emin- 
ence 8 c. Obs. 

1608 S. Hieron Defence III. 159 Some eminency of great- 
ncs, power, or goodne*. i6«a-da Hkylin Cosmogr. m. (1682) 
Si Not only for distinctions sake, but in way of eminency. 
*843 Burroughs* Ex/. Hosea ix. (165a) 307 The Sabbath 
is called an everlasting Covenant by wav of eminency. 
1651 Abel Rediv. Luther (1867) I. 38 The eminency of 
his good part* did more and more show themselves. 1703 
Maundrell 7 ourn. Tens. (1721) 24 The People of the 
Country call it . the Plain . . by way of Eminency. 

9 . Prominence, or relative importance, in mental 
view. 

1841-4 Emerson Rss, Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 147 This 
rhetoric, or power to fix the momentary eminency of an 
object. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dorm a 367 Christian 
Churches do recommend the. .secret of Jesus, though not. . 
in the right eminency. 

U 10 . Confused with Imminsnoy. Cf. Emi- 
nent 6. 

s68o Life Edw. II in SeDct.fr. Hart \ Misc , (1793) 37 The 
Spencers, .saw the eminency of their own dangers. 

Eminent (e*min£nt), a. {T. L. eminml-em, 
pr. pple. of hninbre to project!} 

I. In physical (ana obvious metaphorical) 
senses. 

1 . High, towering above surrounding objects. 
Also fig. Now poet, or arch . 

1588 Allen Admon. ea Nero, .deuised an eminent pillar. 
161s Bible Etch. xvii. 33 Upon an high mountain and emi- 
nent. 1667 Milton P . L. 1. 387 He above the rest In shape 
and gesture proudly eminent Stood like a Towr. 1674 Brk- 
vint Saul ai Endor 363 Images, .seated on the Eminentest 
Place* of the Church. 1773-84 Cook Voy . (1790) IV. 1446 
The eminent part .. Is the S. E. point. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xiv, Upon a stately war-horse eminent. 
fig. 1830 Tennyson Love 4 Death, In the light of great 
eternity Ltfe eminent creates the shade of death. 1851 Mrs. 
Browns no Casa Guidi Windows 87 The patriot'* oath . . 
stands Among the oaths of perjurers, eminent. 

b. In weaker sense : Projecting, prominent, 
protruding. Also fig. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest . Chtrurg , A party of 
the orbytall, or emynent pomall. 1807 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1673) 155 Females [elephants] carry . . their Calves 
upon their snowts and long eminent teeth. 1844 Bulwsr 
Chiron . 67 The. . Fingers, .presented in an eminent posture. 
1744 Akenside PDas. /mag. Ilf. 407 The (hirer [parts], 
eminent in light, advances 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) 
124 A very eminent nose. 

fig 1870 Lowell A mongmy Bks . Ser. it. (1873) 989 Some 
eminent verse lifts its long ridge above its tamer peers. 

IL In non-material senses. (Formerly often 
with some notion of 1.) 

2 . Of persons : a. Exalted, dignified in rank or 
station. 

*^3 r maks. Mens, for /if. iv. iv. aj A deflowred maid. 
And by an eminent body. ^891 Hartclippe Virtues 14s 
We may not lawfully be angry . . with those in eminent 
Place. 1781 Hume Hist. Eng. III. liv. 175 The king was 
too eminent a magistrate to oe trusted with discretionary 


power. 1788 Burke Art. W. Hastings Wks. 184a II. 140 
A certain native person of distinction or eminent rajah. 

b. Distinguished in character or attainments, 
or by success in any walk of life. (The use in 
bad sense is now ironical.) 

i6ss Bible Job xxii. 8 The honourable man [marg. emi- 
nent or accepted for countenance). 1843 P RY *>* E Sov ' 
Power Part. 111. 66 These two eminentest Prophets, .resist 
the Captaines, Souldiers, and unjust Executioners of their 
Princes. * 7 *® Nkwton Chronol, Amended L 60 Eminent 
Musicians and Poets flourished In Greece. *805 Med. 
JmL XIV. 407 An eminent practitioner . . entertains a dif- 
ferent opinion. 1837 Ht. Martimeau Soc. Amer. HI. 5 
Eminent cooks arc paid taoo /. a-year. >847 Grote Greece 
ii.xlvU.(x86a)IV. 157 Thucydides, .was eminent as a speaker. 
1 8. Of things or places : Chief, principal, im- 
portant ; especially valuable. Obs. 

i6xs T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 15 Their cheife and 
eminent inward parts are defiled. 1630 Fuller Pisgak 11. 
v. xa8 An eminent country in Idumea. 1678 Au en Addr. 
Nonconf. 176 Prayer . . is an eminent part of Gods worship. 
1877 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1 703) 130 If your Shop stand** in 
an eminent Street. 1683 Sai mon Doron Med. in. 644 It gives 
present ease, and is eminent against all. .pains, 1748 Hart- 
ley Obtenr. Man 1. ii. a 18 These Muscles, .drawing the Eye 
out on eminent Ocasions. 

4 . Of qualities: Remarkable in degree; + con- 
spicuously displayed. Of actions, facts, pheno- 
mena: Signal, noteworthy (now chiefly in good 


sense). 

c xaao Pallad. on Hush. 1. 00 Thecok confesscth emynent 
cupidc. 1454 in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 38 1 . 120 The emynent 
myschcve and flynall destruccionne of the said Counte. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol . 1. xi. (1611) 34 After an eminent 
sort. i6m~6o Stanley Htst. Philos. (1701) 5/a There is an 
eminent place in Eusebius to prove this. 1037 G. Starkey 
Helmones Vind. 267 An eminent fright will take away.. 
Agues. 1877 Frltham Resolves 1. xiv. Wks. (ed. 10) 72 
His valor . .is .. eminent in his killing of the Bear and 
Lion. x69t Ray Creation <1714) 159 A peculiar sort of 
voice . . i* . . eminent in Quails, a 1704 T. Brown Praise 
Drunkenn. Poems (1730) 1. 31 The god of wine whose 
eminent perfection Drunkenness I intend to make the sub- 
ject of. .discourse. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 34 Pi Mountc- 
banks . , do their most eminent Operations in Sight of the 
People. i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey 111. i. 8 q His success was 
eminent. 186a Ld. Brougham Jlrtt. Const. App. 453 The ic- 
putation justly acquired by his eminent services. 1869 Glad- 
stone Jiw. Mundi ii 65 Their opponents . . were . . not 
Achaian in the same eminent sense, 
b. Crystallography. (See quot.) 

1831 Brewster Optics xxiii. 202 The plane of most emi- 
nent cleavage, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. f 1. 3 One cleavage 
is much more perfect, or more eminent as it is sometimes 
called, than the rest, 

5. Law. Right of emittent domain : see quota. 
1738 Hist. Crt. Exclteq. vl.iu The King who had the enii- 
nent Dominion. 1833 w harton Pa. Digest 673 § 3 The right 
of eminent domain, or inherent sovereign power gives the 
Legislature the control of private property for public use. 
1880 Brown Law Diet. s. v, f Eminent domain is the owner- 
ship or dominium (domain) of an independent sovereign 
over the territories of his sovereignty, by virtue of which 
no other sovereign can exercise any jurisdiction therein. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 14 July 5/1 The State exercising its right 
of eminent domain. 

If 0 . Confused with Imminent (so freq. eminent 
in med.L. for imminent). Obs. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. (18*0) III. 377 The eminent dangers 
which eucry houre we saw before our Eyes. x6is Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 156 Let. .your Patient be. .informed 
of the eminent danger of death. 16x6 Brent tr. Sarp/s 
Hist. Council <f Trent (1676) 369 The actual and eminent 
departure of many Father*. i7sa Dr Fob Plague (1884) 
94 The eminent Danger 1 had been in. 

t Eminential, a. Math. Obs. rare. [f. Emi- 
nent a. + -iau] (See quot. 1 796.) 

1738 in Bailey. 1731 in Chambers. 1773 in Ash. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet., Eminent ial equation, a term used by 
some algebraists, in the investigation of the areas of curvf- 
lineal figures, for a kind of assumed equation that contains 
another equation eminently, the latter being a particular 
case of the former. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Hence f Emine*ntially, Obs. rare ; — Emi- 
nently 4. 

x6jj6 tr. Th. White's Peri/atetical Institutions 328 This 
action, therefore, actuates the Creature with a certain indi- 
visibility that eminentially contains divisibility. 

Eminently (e*minSntli), cuiv. [f. Eminent a. 
4 -ly *,] In an eminent manner, 
f 1 . On high ; in a lofty or elevated position. 
x6ao Vrnner Via Recta Introd. 5 Those houses . . are 
somewhat eminently situated. 1873 Ogilby Brit. 10 A 
Bush . . eminently situate. 

1 2 . Conspicuously, so as to attract the eye. Obs. 
1610 Guilum Heraldry 111. xil (x66o) 157 Their com- 
mander being so eminently clad. 1887 £. Chamber la yne 
£ 1 * ^ ? rit ' 1 ♦ ni * rid* (*743) *9* In the middle of the 

Church Is he or she eminently placed In the sight of all the 
people.^ 1877 Hale Prim. Ortg. Man. 1. ill. 89 The great 
Rocks in the Sea are. .eminently visible to thb day. 1774 
Johnson in Boswell (1831) HI. 147 The moon shone emin- 
ently bnght 

8. In an eminent or especial degree; signally, 
notably. 

*841 Bp. J. Hall Serm. In Reus. Wks. (1660) 11. 59 That 
ail Nations should agree upon an universal! cessation of 
armes . . it must needs be the Lords doing so much more 
eminently. 1748 M. Tomlinson Prot. Btrtkr.% Nothing 
. . more Eminently distinguishes Man from the Brute Crea- 
tion. 1817 W. Boswell In Pari. Deb. 805 Gentlemen who 
h«i eminently served their country. 1833 Ht. Martimeau 
Three Age* ni. 105 Nowhere does virtue mote eminently (ail 
of its earthly recompense than in the church. s8gi Carlyle 


Sterling 11. iv. (187s) xi8 A painter's eye . . he . . eminently 
had. 

4 . Philos, and Theol. See quot. 1751. 

In scholastic theology God U said to poetess the ex- 
cellences of human character not formally (L e. according 
to their definition, which implies creature limitation) but 
eminently (L. eminenter), 1. e. in a higher sense. In udder 
use. the word is nearly equivalent to virtually. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coal (1867) 58 But, virtually and 
eminently, .all his bones were broken, that is, contrited and 
grinded with grief and sorrow, a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. 
the Spirit (1867) an The apostle, .may be said eminently, 
though not formally, to have declared him [the Holy Ghost] 
to be God. 1891-8 Norris Preset. Disc. (1711) 111 . 1$ Fire 
is Eminently and Potentially, though not Formally hot. >751 
Chambers Cyct., Eminently, .in tne schools, is used in con- 
tradistinction to formally, .to denote that a thing possesses, 
or contains any other in a more perfect or higher manner 
than is required to a formal possesion thereof. 1845 J. H. 
Newman Ess. Dewlo/m. 323 A. .university of sciences, con- 
taining all sciences either * formally * or * eminently 

+ b. Math . One equation is said to contain 
another eminently, when the latter is a particular 
case of the former. Obs. 1798 [see Eminsntial]. 

H + 5. Of peril, danger : Imminently, urgently. 
1848 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells Ep. Ded. ib, This 
warre . . to which my leisure more eminently exposed me. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 1. 114 Their ruine .. 1 see 
most eminently, .at hand. 

t Eminentnefts. Obs- 0 [f. Eminent a. 4 
-NB8a.] The state of being eminent. 

1731- s8oo in Bailey. 

t E Tttino ng ly, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. cmin- 
us at a distance 4 -ous 4 -ly *.] Remotely, distantly. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 303 Which [thistle down] 
etninously represents a running hare. 

ZSmir (eml*‘j, rmoi). Forms: 7 emer, amir, 7-9 
emeer, 7- emir. [a. Arab. ^a\ amir, commander. 
See Ameer, Admiral.] 

1 . A Saracen or Arab prince, or governor of a 
province ; a military commander. 

163a I.ithoow Trav. (1682) pt. v. 195 An Emeer, or he- 
reditary Prince. 163a — Totall Discourse 373 Having an 
Emecre of their owne, being subicct to none, out to his owne 
passions. 1686 Lond. Gaz. Nil 2177/1 An Emir or Prince of the 
Arabs . .has taken the Field with some Troops. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. 4 F. III. lxiv. 616 The humble title of emir was no 
longer suitable to the Ottoman greatness. 185a Miss 
Yoncr Cameos (1877) L xxiv. 185 Saladln. .sent an emir to 
the camp with presents. 1848 Lank Arab. Nts. I. 87 The 
Emccrs and Wezeers. 

2 . A title of honour borne by the descendants 
of Mohammed. 

1 6*5 Purchas Pilgrimes n. 1205 Mahomet’s . . kinsmen 
in greene Shashes, who are called Emers. x688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3322/3, 56 Emir* with green Shashes. 1708 
Kt'RHEv Emir (among the Turks) a Lord, especially any 
one descended from the false prophet Mahomet. 17*1-1800 
in Bailey. 1813 Byron Giaour xii. The foremost of tho 
band is seen An Etnir by his garb of green. 

Emirate (AnD'r^t). [f. Emir 4 *ate.] The 
jurisdiction or government of an emir. 

1863 )• C* Morison St. Bernard iv. i. 406 The Emirate of 
Mossul should be in the hands of a man of energy. 1883 
American VI. 374 Whose adherence gave Abd *ur- Rahman- 
Khan the emirate. 

t Emi'ss. a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 emiase. [ad. 
L. emiss-us , pa. pple. of emit l B re to send forth, 
Emit.] Emitted. 

1647 More Song of Soul in, in. xxx, Rayes emisse 
From contrail Night. 

Emi*0ftry (e mis&ri), sb. 1 and a. [ad. L. 
emissdri’Us adj., that is sent, also absol. an emis- 
sary, spy, f. emits- opl. stem of emitttre to send 
out (see Emit) 4 - artus , -ary *.] 

A. sb, A person sent on a mission to gain in* 
formation, or to gain adherents to, or promote the 
interests of a cause. (Almost exclusively in bad 
sense, implying something odious in the object 
of the mission, or something underhand in its 
manner.) Also fig. 

In B. Jonson's Staple of News (see quot. 1635) the word is 
used app. as a novelty, and recurs constantly through the 
play as the official title of the agents employed by the 
imaginary * office for the collection of news. 

XMg B. Jonson Sta/le of N. 1. U. (1631)9 What ara Emis- 
saries 7 Men imploy'cf outward, that are sent abroad To fetch 
in the commodity [news]. 1837-30 Row Hist. Kirk (184a) 
463 The Bishops purseivants, and others their emissaries. 
c 1830 Denham Progr. Learn. 1a 6 Lucifer's . . faithful 
emissary, rose from hell To possess Peter's chair. 1663 
Glanvill Seeps. Sci. iv. 1 3 The meatus, or passages, through 
which those subtill emissaries [the 1 Spirits '] are conveyed 
to the respective members. 1708 Bickerstqff detected in 
Swifts Wks. II. t. x68 Culprit aforesaid is a popish emissary. 
1736 Burke Subl. SB. 1 . 1 7 (1808) XjM Pam. .is. .an emis- 
sary of this king of terrours. s8xo Wellington in Gurw. 
Disp. VII. a, I am endeavouring to get this information by 
emissaries. 184s D’ Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 379 Butghlcy 
. .had . . emissaries to inform him of the ballads sung m the 
streets. 1878 Green Short Hist, vil |6 (x88a) 400 She 
viewed the Douay priests simply as political emissaries of 
the Papacy, 
b. - Spy. 

*878 in Bullokar, 1781*1800 2n Bailey. 
fO. allrib. quasi •adf Obs . 
a 1837 B. Jonson Lyrick Pieces 8 (R.) Nor forth your 
window peepe. With your emissarie eye, 

B. adj. That is sent forth. 

fL 8. Emitted as an emanation, b. Sent forth 
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on a mission (cf. A), e. In transl. L. emissarius 
caper, Levit. xvi. 8 . - Scapx-ooat. Obs. rare . 

1^9 H. Mow Imrnort \ Soul (166*) xti Emissary atom*. 
*668 — Para. Propk. 390 Emissary Agents from the Ro- 
man See. t6tS --Ah Illustration \i\ The Riven must 
be Emissary Powers of the said Kingdom. 1I33 Rock 
Hierurg. (1651) 55 The High-Priest . . offered the emissary 
goat 

2. Phys. Of small vessels : Sent forth, branching 
oat from a main trunk. 

*831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anal. 741 The veins, .communi- 
cate. .by a multitude of emissary twigs. 

Emissary (e*mis&ri), sb. 2 [ad. L. cmissdriutn 
an outlet, f. emits- (see prec.) 4* -drium : see -aby i.] 
An outlet, channel, auct ; chiefly of a lake or 
reservoir. Also fig. Obs . ex c. in Pom. Antiq. 

x6ox Holland Puny II. 510 Without any emissaries, tun- 
nels, or holes. 17*7 Swift to a very young Lady Wks. 175s 
II. 11. 44 To be the common emissary of scandal, vfijfi Phil. 
Trans . LXXVI. 368 The famous Emissary of the Emperor 
Claudius remains nearly entire. sflM Ln. Broughton Italy 
II. xvii. xsi The great emissaries of the Alban lake. 

f b. Phys. A canal by which any fluid passes 
out. Obs. 

1857 Tomunson Renou's Disf. 166 *The emissaryes of the 
palate from the brain. 173s Aksuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 355 
The Obstruction of the Emissaries of the Saliva. 

E*miMucyshi:p. rare - l . [f. Emissary sb.* 
+ -SH1P.1 Tne position or office of an emissary. 

i6as B. Jonson Staple qf N. 1. i, Give your worship joy, 
Of your new place, your emissaryship In the News-onicel 

Emisiill (ftni'sil), a. [f. L. miss- Dpi. stem 
of emitter e to send forth : see -ilk, and cf. missile .] 
That is capable of being thrust out or protruded. 

1731 in Bailbv. 177$ in Ash. 1848 J[. Wilkinson Slot* 
detiBorg’s A Him. Kingd. I. t a8 The emissile and retractile 
cornua.. in snails. 1898-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's 
Zool. I. 191 Tubule of mouth emissile. 

Emission (fmi'JonY. [ad. L« emissidn-em , n. 
of action f. emitttre to Emit.] The action of the 
vb. Emit. 


f 1. The action of sending forth. Obs . in gen. sense. 

1607T0PSBLL Four f. Beasts (1673) 181 Emission or send- 
ing away. 1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (L.), Populosity 
..requireth.. emission of colonies. 1697 Hobbes Absurd 
Geom. Wks. 1845 VII. 398 The authority .. of the Apostles 
in the emission of preachers to the infidels. 18*7 G. S. Faber 
Origin of Expiatory Sacrifice 197, note, Noah seems to 
have twice selected that holyday for the emission of the 
dove. 

+ 2. The issuing, publication (of a book, a notice). 
1791 Johnson Rambl. No. 160 P xi The taidy emission 
of rope's compositions. 1770 Johnson Life Pope Wks. 

IV. 40 The emission, .of the Proposals for the Iliad. 

8. The issuing or setting in circulation (bills, 
notes, shares, etc.). Also cotter . 

*773 GentL Mag. XLIII. 393 All the emissions of their 
paper-currency, .are forged. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 

V. 415 Proposing the emission of assignats. H. Phillips 
A mer. Paper Curr. II. 36 A subsequent emission of bills of 
credit. 

4. The action of giving off or sending out (chiefly 
what is subtle or imponderable, light, heat, gases, 
odours, sounds, etc.). + Formerly also the sending 
forth (of the soul) in death ; the allowing * the 
animal spirits 9 to escape ; and jig. the * pouring 
out*, * breathing forth’ (of affection, etc.). 

a 1819 Donne Biathan . (1644) 190 This octuu.ll emission of 
his soule, which U death, a t6s6 Bacon (L.). Tickling 
causeth laughter : the cause may be the emission of the 
spirits. *660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit, 1. iv. Wks. IX. 161 
The voice was . . effective . . in the direct emission. 1693 
South Serm. (L.), Affection flamed up in collateral emis- 
sions of charity to its neighbour. 1751 Johnson Rambl. 
No. 146 P 9 Growing fainter . . at a greater distance from 
the first emission. 1833 Sir J. Herschel Astron. x. 311 
The tail of the . . comet . .occupied only two days in its emis- 
sion from the comet's body. 1893 — Pop. Lect. Sc. i. 1 35. 
(1873) *6 Puffs of smoke, at every moment of their emission 
from the crater. x8to G, Wilson Gateways K ncnuL (ed. 3) 
77 The emission of fragrance. 1871 Blackik Four Phases 
L 71 The emission of sparks of light. 

b. Optics. Theory of emission. Emission theory'. 
the theory that light consists in the emission of 
streams of imponderable material particles from 
luminous bodies. 

1831 Brewster Optics xv. 8 94. 134 The Newtonian 
theory of light, or the theory of emission. 1880 Bastian 
Brain 63 An emission theory, .will not hold for the diffu- 
sion of light. 

5. cotter. That which is emitted ; an emanation, 


effluvium* 

1684 Power Exp , Philos . iii 155 The Magnetic&l Emis- 
sions, .are. .Corporeal Atoms. t664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1739) 3x8 Warm and benign Emissions of the Sun. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I. iL 43 We obtain the value of 
the purely luminous emission. 

0. Phys. «* L. emissio seminis. 

1848 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. xji There is no generation 
without a joynt emission. 1669 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. The 
other Instances of. .Emissions. 1889 Law Reports Appeal 
Cases X. 178. 

t Emi8fti*tiott# f a. Obs. rare—K [f. L. emis- 
shius sent out, f. miss- ppl stem of bniltbe + 
-0U8 : see Emit.] 

1. fig. Prying, inquisitive, narrowly examining* 
xtsoBp. Ha ll Hots. Mar. Clergy it. vBL Cart backs 

(hoee emissitioui eyes. 1847 m Cram ; and in mod. Diets. 


2 . Cast out. 1731-38 in Bailey. 177$ In Ash. 

Smiftftiv* (/taisiv), a. [f. L. etniss- ppl. stem 
of emitti-re to send forth, Emit 4 - -ive.] 

1. Having power to emit ; radiating, 

*8toT.L.1 Phipson tr. GuiUemin's Sun 338 A homogene- 
ous gaseous mass.. having a radiating or emissive power. 
1881 r rof. Stokes in Nedure No. 635. 598 The , .body of the 
sun . .is comparatively feebly emissive of light. 

b. Emissive theory : — Emission theory. 

1837 Whkwxll Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 63 The emis- 
sive, and the undulatory theory of light. 184a W. Grove 
Carr, Phys. Forces 64 Tne emissive or corpuscular theory. 

f 2. That is emitted ; that is sent or flows forth. 
Obs. rare . 

*8 . . R. Lovedav Letters (1663) jot Thus their emissive 
venome. .will fatally recoyl upon themselves. 1748-7 Her- 
vey Medit. (1818) xs6 Freely, .she distributes the rounty of 
her emissive sweets. 1737 H. Brooke Tasso 1. ik.), Soon a 
beam, emissive from above. Shed mental day. 

SttiMOry (ftniwi). [f. as prec. 4- -oby.] «* 
Emissary sb. 2 

1858 G P. Scrope Geot. 4 Extinct Volcanoes of Central 
France (ed. 3) 59 The emUsory thus forcibly created. 

Emit (/tart), v . [ad. L. emitli-re to send forth, 
f. e out 4- mittlf-n to send.] 

trans. To send forth : in certain special senses. 
(Not used with personal obj.) 

1. To send forth as a stream or emanation. 

a. To send forth, discharge (as a liquid or plas- 
tic substance) ; to exude (juices, etc.). 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tit. xlii. 137 [The liquid sc- 
cretcd by toads] is emitted aversely or backward. 171a Pope 
Sped. No. 408 p 3 So pure a Fountain emits no . . troubled 
Waters. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chem. (1811)349 A tree 
which emits sap copiously from a wound. 1835-8 Todd Cyct. 
A not. I, 309/1 The threads by which the spiders suspend 
themselves, .are emitted from the extremity of the abdomen. 
1879 Sir J. Lubbock Sci. Lect. iii. 71 The aphis emits a drop 
of sweet fluid. 

b. To give off, throw out (* effluvia *, light, heat, 
gases, flames, sparks, etc.). 

i6r6 Bacon Sylva I 359 Both of them, .do not apnear to 
emit any Corporal substance. 1893 Bentley Boyle Lect. 
337 By effluvia and spirits that are emitted. 1758-7 tr. 
KrysleVs Trav. IV. 43a The water, .emits an ill smell. 1704 

i . Hutton Philos. Light , etc. 30 6 Those bodies may be 
cated so as to emit light. 1848 M ks. J amkbon Sacr. 4 Leg. 
Art (1850) 64, The earth emits flames. 1869 E. A. Parker 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 89 An adult man. .emits, .carbonic 
acid gas by the skin. 

fig . 1805 Foster Ess. i. ii. 37 Emitting sentiment at every 
pore. 

II intr. 

1886 Daily News 16 Sept. 7/3 Summoned . . for . . permit- 
ting. .smells to emit from his stable. 

O. transf. 

1754 Hume Hist. Eng. I. iii. 67 That multitude of nations 
which she had successively emitted. 

+ 2. To throw out as an offshoot. Obs. 
x66o Sharrock Vegetables 117 More fresh sprouts.. are 
emitted. 1678 Worlidce Cyder (1691) 57 Before its wound 
be healed, and new fibres emitted. *798 P. Browne Jamaica 
105 This plant, .emits a few. .stalks. 

3. To give forth (sound). 

x8a8 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxii. 339 They emit a 
grating noise. xMo'J L'yndall Glac. 11. f 1. 334 A bell struck 
in a vacuum emits no sound. 1878 Smiles Sc. Natur. 
vii. (ed. 4) 107 It did not emit any cry, such as the hare 
does. 

4. To utter, give expression to (a statement, 
opinions, etc.). 

17153 Stewart's Trial App. 4 All these declarations were 
emitted, by the. .persons, .mentioned. 1809 Foster Ess. iii. 
i. 5 Emit plenty 01 antipathy in a few syllables. 18x8 Mill 
Brit. India II. iv. vil 261 Complaints were, .emitted of the 
scarcity of money. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858) 179 
How could a man. .emit [thoughts] in a shape bordering »o 
closely on the absurd? 

+ 5. To issue, publish (books, documents, no- 
tices). Obs. 

1637-90 Row Hist, Kirk (1843) 361 Papers and books 
emitted for cleareing the wickeanes of the Prelatt’s a pos- 
tage. 1713 Wodrow Corr. (1843) HI* 6 The public papers 
emitted that and next year. 17a 8 Ayuffk Parerg. 180 A 
Citation, .ought to be. .emitted by the fudges Authority. 
1779 Johnson Life Pope Wks. I V. 21 Pope having now 
endued his proposals. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton Letter 37 
But this declaration, now emitted, is contradicted by that 
very declaration, emitted in February. 

0. To issue formally and by authority (edicts, 
proclamations ; also, and now chiefly, paper cur- 
rency, bills, etc.). 

1849 Bp. Guthrie Mem. (1703) 10% A Declaration Emitted 
by the English Parliament. 167a Clarendon Ess, in Tracts 
(1737) 365 Lewis, .condemned that excommunication and 
the pope that emitted iL tq&t-a Hume Hist, Eng. (1808) 
V. Ixxt. 379 The edicts emitted, .still wanted much of the 
authority of laws. 1791 T. J effersom Writ, (1859) II 1 . 368 
A dollar of silver disappears for every dollar of paper 
emitted. 1863 Dicey Federal St. 1 . 134 No State shall . . 
emit bills of credit. 

1 7. To send forth, let fly, ditcharge (a missile). 
1704 Swift Batt. Bks. (1711) 383 Having emitted his 
Launce against so great a Leader, c 17*0 Prior 3 nd 
Hymn qf Callimachus to Apollo Poems 344 Lest. . the far- 
shooting God emit His fatal arrows. 

+ Emitrichia, smrtryok#. Obs. ran. 
[ad. med.L. (h)hnilriciut (morbus), (h)emitricia 
(febris), corruptly ad. Gr. ijpirpireuo$ semi-tertian 
(fever).] A kind of fever. 


ij§§T*«vtSA Barth . Do P, R, iv. viil (1495) 9* Feuers 
that hi)t Kmitrichie. [Ibid. vti. vii. 397 Some sykenc* 
whyche is callyd Emitricius.) 1947 Boordb Brev. Health 
cxliv. 53 In Englyshe it is named the Emytrycke fever. 

Emitted (/tai-tid), ppl. a . [f. Emit v. 4 -xn i.] 
That is given off, thrown off. 

a 1711 Ken Edmund Poet Wks. 1731 II. 338 Guilding 
each Motion by emitted Kayt. 1837 Whewell Hist, In - 
dnet. Sc. (L.), An emitted fluid, 
t Emittent, a. Obs . [ad. L. emittent-em , pr. 

pple. of emiltl-re to send forth.] That emits. 

.8896 Phil. Trans. I. 357 The bioud of the Emittent 
Animal, may mix . . with that of the Recipient. 1893 Ray 
Dissol. World iv. (1733) 34 The emittent Body. 

Emitter (Ani toi). [f. Emit v. 4- -*11.] That 
which emits. Const, of 
x88j Tyndall Radiation in Contemp. Rev., 0 raises were 
powerful emitters of heat. 

JBttittillf (Ani tin), vbl. sb, [f. Emit v. 4- 
-inqI .1 The action ol the vb. Emit. 

1693 Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist. 308 An alternate and suc- 
cessive retracting and emitting of the Sting. 

Emi‘ttinff f ppl. a. [see -INO 2 .\ That emits. 

1887 Dr. E. Xing in Phil. Trans. 1*1. 450, I did often 
strike with my finger the upper part of the emitting Vein. 

Emmantle, var. of Immantlk. 

Emmarbl* (em&ib’l), v. Also aumarbla. 
[f. En- + Marble sb .] trans . To convert into 
marble,,/?/. ; to sculpture in marble*; to adorn or 
inlay with marble. Hence JSmm&rbled ppl. a. 

*59 « Spenser Hymn to Love 140 Wks. (x86a) 487 Thou 
doext emmarble the proud hart other., *890 Mrs. Browning 
Crowned 4 Buried Poems II. 333 Pictured or emmarbled 
dreams. 1884 Blachfrian 1. 59 Tne richly enmarbled altar. 

Enuuarvil (em&'ivel). Also anmarvel, ora-, 
•nmarvaile. [f. En- 4 - Marvel sb. or v.] trans. To 
fill with wonaer. lienee Emmarvellod ppl. a. 

1740 Gray Let. in Mason Memoirs (180 7) I. 357 We arc 
all enraptured and enmarvailed. x6ap A. H. Hallam Re- 
mains 33 On that child's emmarvailed view. 1814 Ll). 
Houqhton Dream qf Sappho , They heard cmmarveUed. 
Emme, obs. form 01 Am : see Be v. 

Emm©, var. of Eme, Obs,, uncle, 
t E'mmele. Mu$. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. Gr. 
I^cA^r, f. in 4- piKot melody. (Boethius divides 
musical progressions into IppsktU, those which can 
form part 01 a melody, and Upeken those which 
cannot.)] A term applied in the old Theory of 
Harmony to the imperfect concords. 

x6op Douland Ornith . Microl. 79 Emmeles are.. those 
which sound thirds, sixts, or other imperfect Concords. 

Emm«nagOgio (emf n&gp-d^k), a, Med. 
Also 7 emenagogio. [f. Emmenagou-ue + -10.] 
Having the property o^ or related to, an cm- 
mcnagogue. 

1876 Salmon Land. Disp. 45/3 Ground Pine. .is. .Diure- 
tick, and Kmenagogick. 1757 PhiL Trans. L. 79 Emmc- 
nagoaic pills. 

+ D. absol. quasi-j^. = Emmen AGOGUE sb. Obs. 
1743-1800 in Bailky. 

Hence Emme nago'gioal a. 

1809 Edin. Rev. VII. 109 Sage is. . emmenagogical. 

Emmonagogology (emis nXgegp-iodgi). Med. 
[f. Emmenaooo-ub 4- -(O)LOGY.] 4 A treatise on 
emmenagogues * (Syd. Soc. Lex * 1884). 
Emmtn&gogug (emi-n^g), a. and sb. Med . 
Also 8 emenagogue. [f. Gr. tpurjva the menses 
of women 4- dyo rySr drawing forth.] 
t A. adj. Having power to excite the menstrual 
discharge; » Emmenaoooic. Obs. 

170* Sir J. Flover in PhiL Trans. XXllI. 1168 All., 
are. . Emmenagog ue. 1830 Lindlcy Nat. Syst. Bot. 133 
Common Rue, and another species, are. .emmenagogue. 
x86o in Mayne Exp . Lex. 

B. sb. Agents which increase or renew the 
menstrual discharge. 

x 731-1600 in Bailey. 173a A r ruth not Rules qf Diet 
373 Emenagogues are such things as produce a Plethora or 
Fulness of the vessel*. 1875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 53s 
Emmenagogues are medicines. .employed to promote the 
menstrual flux. 

Emmene : see Emony, dial., anemone. 
Emmgnologioal (eml wlfdgikil), a. Med. 
[f. Emmxbolooy 4- -10 4- -AL.] * Relating to men- 
struation * (Syd. Soc . Lex . 1881). 

Emmanology (cm/np*16d3i). Med. [f. Gr* 
Ippijvo- stem of tpprjva the menses 4 - -logy.] A 
treatise on, or the doctrine of, menstruation. 

174a {title) Le Tellier's Critical Reflections upon the Em- 
menology of Dr. Friend. 1847 In Craig; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Emmesh, variant of Enmkuh v. 

Emmet (e*ra6t). Forms : 1 6mete, -matte, 
-mytte, dmete, 3-4 ©mate, (5 amatta), 4-6 
©met, (emot(e, 4 Sc. a neznot, i.e. an emot), 6 
emmette, (ammont), 6-7 ammot(t(a, (9 Sc. a tu- 
rn 00k), 6- ammat. (For forms with initial a , 
see Amt.) [repr. OE. demote wk. fern, (see Amt). 
Hie OE. k in stressed initial syllables frequently 
underwent shortening in ME, and was in that case 
variously represented according to dialects by A 
or A Hence the two forms Amete and bnete ; the 
former of which became contracted into amt, Amt, 

16~a 
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EMOTIONALISM, 


BMMBTRIS. 

while the latter retained its middle vowel and sur- 
vive® as emmet .] 

1. A synonym of Ant. Chiefly dial., but often 
used poet, or arch. Home-emmet* the Wood 

Ant L Form it a t ufa). 

c 850 Kentish Gloss, in Wr..Wtilcker 85 Formic*, emetan. 
c 1300 ticket 2141 Fast® hi schove and crope ek an emeten. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, St. Jacobus 137 Nocht a nemot. c 1450 
AUtr. I oc. in Wr.-Wttlcker 635 Formica, c matte. 1500 Bah* 
c iks S hy} of Foly${ 1570) 138 Learn e man of the simple Em* 
met im Bible (Douay) Prov. vi. 6 Goe to the emmote 6 slug- 
gard. 1039 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. 215 All creatures, from 
the emmet to the angel. 17x3 Guardian (1756) 11 . No. *53. 
273 He U an emmet of quality. 1779 Johnson Life Pobe 
Wks. IV. 09 Looking on mankind.. as on emmets oc a 
hillock, xbm Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) 111 . 29? The 
horse-emmet, or great hill-ant. 1853 Singleton Virgil 1 . 81 
Emmet, apprehending helpless eld/ 

2. attrw., a® emmet- swarm. Also emmet-batch, 
-but, -oast {dial.) - Ant-hill ; emmet-hunter 
{dial.), the Wryneck ( Yunx torquilla ). 

1847-78 H alliwkll "Emmet-batch, an ant-hill, Somerset. 
1607 Dampish in Phil. Trans. XX. 49 "Emctt Butts. 
A tiki. Ksnt. Dial. The held is so full of "emmet-casta 1837 
Mau.iluvray Hist. Brit. Birds 111 . 100 Wryneck, [Pro- 
vincial name], "Emmet-hunter. x884 Academy xo Oct. 
2 j5 The "emmet-swarm of popular scribblers. 

+ E’mmetri*. Obs. rare ~ *. A green-coloured 
gem, prob. a kind of emerald. 

i6si Bunion Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. iv. (1651) 371 Which 
properties. .Cardan gives to that green coloured Emmctrb. 
fimmatropi (e*m£trJup). Phys. [f. Gr. ly- 
yrp-os 4 - dnr-: gee next.] One whose sight is 
emmetropic. 

1873 H. Walton His. F.ye 145 Kmmetropcs complain of 
fatigue only In using the eye tor near objects. 

II Emmetropla (cmStrdkpii). Phys. [mod.L. 
(invented by F. C. Dondcrs of Utrecht), f. Gr. ty- 
ytry-of in measure 4- d/ir- stem of d/f the eye + -ia.] 
* The normal or healthy condition of the refractive 
media of the eye, in which parallel rays are brought 
to a focus upon the retina when the eye is at rest 
and in a passive condition ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1884 Moohk tr. Dander i Accomod. 4 Refr. Eye 81. *8358 
T. Bkyant Pract. finrg. I. 299 The former condition is 
known as emmetropia. 

Emmetropio (enriftrppik), a . Phys. [f. as prec. 
4 -ial Characterized by emmetropia. 

1878 V ostir Phys. in. ii. *oa The normal eyej the so- 
called emmetropic eye. 1879 Priestley Smith Glaucoma 
iiThe refraction in each eye was. .emmetropic. 
Enunetropy (emetrdpi). Phys . Anglicized 
form of Emmktropia. 

x88o Le Conte Sight 46 This normal condition is called 
emmetropy. 

Emmew, var. of Immew, to put in a Mew, to 
enclose. 

t Emmoi** 0 (L pple. Obs. rare. In 5 exxmoysed. 
[var. of amesed, from Amkbk zl] Comforted. 

r 1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 275/2 Desire, .some speaking to 
have, or els at the least to be enmoysed with sight. 1691 in 
Coles. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 
Emmonita (e*m*frioit). Min. Also emmon- 
aite. [f. name of Ebenezer Emmons (1799-1863) 
an American geologist.] A variety of strontianitt, 
so named by Thomson in 1836. 

1837 Dana Alin, aoo Another variety.. he has named 
Emmonite. 

Bmmove, var. of Enmove v., Obs. 
Emmunity, obs. var. of Immunity. 

Bmne, obs. var. of Even a. 

ESmnl, obs. var. of Even v. 

Emodin (c-mddin). Chem. [fi mod.L. {Rheum) 
Emodt , an obs. name for Turkey rhubarb (from 
Gr. ’Hfia»8dr the Himalaya) + -in.] A constituent 
of rhubarb root, obtained by treating chrysophanic 
acid with benzol. Its formula is C w H ao 0 13 
(Watts Diet . Chem.). 

1838 De la Rue & MOllkr in Q. Jml . Chem. Soc. X. 30 5 
This substance for which . .we propose the name of Emodin, 
is of a bright deep orange colour. 

t Emodula-tiott. Mus, Obs.—* [n. of action 
f. L. hnoduld-rt to sing, celebrate : see -ation.] 
The action of singing in measure and proportion ; 
‘ phrasing \ 1731 in Bailey. 1773 In Ash. 

Emolfasotno# (imple*s£ns). Chem. and A fin. 
[f. L. fmollesc-Pre to grow soft 4- -xnoe.] ‘ A state 
of softening ; the softened condition of a melting 
body before it fuses * (*SW. Soc . Lex.). 

1794 Kirwan Min . I. 43 The.. lowest degree Is emolles- 
ceuce x8a 7 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Emoluate (ftnp-lijrit), v. [f. L. hnoltl-re to 
soften, f. i intensive + mollis soft + -at*.] tram. 
To soften, render effeminate. 

s8oe-i7 Pinkerton Geog. (WA Emolliated by four cen- 
turies of Roman domination. 1847 in Craig : and in mod. 
Dias. 

t Emoiliative, a. Obs. ran-*, [f. as 
prec. + -attvb.] That tends to soften, assuage, 
relax. 

1691 Holland Pliny II. 118 The meale..of the three- 
moneth com is more moist and emoiliative. 

t Bmo'llid* a. Obs.-* [ad. L. hnollid-us , , 


(? erroneous reading) Livy xxxiv. xlvii.] Soft, 
tender, nice, effeminate. 

1836 in Blount Glossogr. 1731 in Bailey. 177a in Ash. 

Emollient (ftnpdi^nt), a. and sb. Med . Also 
7 emolent, 8-9 emoliont. [f. L. emollient-em, 
pr. pple. of emolli-rt to soften, f. / intensive + 
molix-s soft.] 

A. adj. That has the power of softening or 
relaxing the living animal textures. Also Jig. 

1643 L Steer tr. Ex/or. Chyrurg. vii. 99 , 1 use emolent 
Medicines. 1635 Culpepper, Cole & Rowland Riverine 
x. iii. 280 A Decoction of Emollient Herbs. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 135 All the emolient cataplasms 
of robbery and confiscation. 1833 Mrs. BROWNiNo/VtwurM. 
Bd. Poet. Wks. (1850) 1 . 161 Mixtures of emollient remedies. 
1878 Gross Dis. Bladder 26 A large emollient poultice is 
applied to the vesicated surface. 

JB. sb. A softening application. Chiefly in pi, 

Mtafij. 

1836 Ridglry Pract. Pkysick 1 3 Lay not on the scarified 
place emollients. 1687 Decay Chr. Piety xix. S 13 (1683)368 
This padfick purpose, as a lenitive and emollient. 1717 
Pope, etc. Art Sinking 9a The emollients and opiats of 
poesy. 1873 H. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 58a True emollients 
are perfectly bland, fatty substances. 

+ Emolument, Obs-* [as if ad. L. * emolu- 
ment- um, f. cmollire ; see prec.] * An asswaging * 
(Cockcrain 1623). 

Emolli’tion. 1 0 bs. Also 7 emolition. [as if 

ad. L. *emollitidn-em i n. of action f. emolli-re to 
soften.] The action of softening. Also fig. 

a 16x0 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 3 Which [land]. . 
would have, .not needed this cmollition by learning. x8a8 
Bacon Sylva 8 730 Bathing or Anointing give a Re- 
laxion or Emollition. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 53 
Powerful menstruums are made for its emolition. 1741 
Com ft. Fam. Piece 1. i. 80 Let it lie on [the corn] till it have 
sufficiently done the designed Work of Emollition, 1773 in 
Ash. 1847, in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

t EmoTlitive, a. and sb. Med. Obs. [f. L. 
emollit - ppl. stem of emolli-rt to soften 4- -IVE.] 

A. - Emollient a. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 137 This is generally obserued, 
that all sorts of wax be emollidue. 1837 Tom linson Renods 
PisA 499 The herbaceous part is enroll ill ve. 
fi. *= Emollient sb. 


1601 Holland Pliny II. 11 Exploit. 0/ Wds. of Art, 
Emollitiues, medicines that do soften any hard swelling. 

t E’mologe, v . Obs. rare- 1 , [ad, med.L. 
emolog-dre corrupt var. of homologdre to confirm ; 
used techn. for ‘ to register a decree in the records 
of a (French) parliament ’.] trans. To enter or 
register as in a diary or calendar. 

1633 Digoes Combi. Ambuss. 186 These things, .should 
be inrollcd and etnologed in their Parlaments. 

Emolument (ftnp-lirfmgnt). [ad. L. cmSlil-, 
emMimcntum profit, advantage ; in most Lat. 
Diets, said to be f. emoti-ri to bring out by effort. 

On this view, however, the quantity ought to be fmdti- 
mentum ; the quantity evidenced in L. poetry points to 
derivation from imdlere to grind out. Possibly two dis- 
tinct L, words of the same spelling may have been con- 
fused.) 

1. Profit or gain arising from station, office, or 
employment ; dues ; reward, remuneration, salary. 

*480 l Vardr. Acc. Edw . JV(i&y>) 137 Cerieyn ofleringes 
• . and emoluments unto the said benefice due. <837-30 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 31 His former rents and emoluments. 
1743 J. Morris Serm. viii. 216 Believers, .deny themselves 
all tnc. .emoluments, .they miffht have injoyed here. 1803 
F. Jekkrey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 423 The concern has now 
become to be of some emolument. x88i P. Brooks Candle 
Of Lord 60 Men who want to be scholars for the emoluments 
. .scholarship will bring. 

+ 2. Advantage, benefit, comfort. Obs. 

1633 Massinger AVw Way, etc. iv. ii, Thou never badst 
in thy house. .A piece of. .cheese. .For their [men’s] emolu- 
ment. 1704 Swirr T. 7to£(i768)I, 119 That wind still con- 
tinues of great emolument in certain mysteries. 1736 
Chesterfield Lett. IV. cccxvi. So, I brought it [an emetic] 
all upagain to my great satisfaction and emolument. 

t Emolume*nt&l f a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 4 
-al.] «next. 

1884 Evelyn Sylva Pref, Rdr,, All that is laudable 
and truly emolumental. 1889 J. Rose Eng. Vineyard Ep. 
Ded., All that is truely magnificent and emolumental In 
the culture of trees and fruits. 1791-1800 in Bailey. 1847 
in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 


Emoluments?? (/mpdijtme'Bt&ri), a. [f. Emo- 
lument + -ary.] That tends to emolument; pro- 
fitable, beneficial, advantageous. 

*775 Wraxall in Tour N. Euro/e 87 Marriage is not 
«n c< ?yraged by [any] emolumentary mark of favour. s888 
Daily News 22 May 8/5 My office is honorary rather than 
emolumentary. 


t Emong, prep, and adv. Oh. Forms: 4 
em&ng, 5 emaunge, -onge, -ungo, 5-7 emong. 
[variant of Amono, Imong.] * Among. 

A. frtp. 

*|J 5 -*I 9 * Amono x B). a 1400-30 Alexander 4817 
And gods glorious glerae glent bam emaunge. 1x4*0 Atm. 
Arthur xm Emunge the grate and the smalle. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur Prol. (1817) 1 Moos* to be remembred 
«nonge v* englysshe men. 1371 Diggss Pantom. l. B fi b, 
ikied figures, suche as hao* ooely throe sides 

*b. M ‘ 


Among). 1548 Forrest Pleas, Poseys 43s 


That whearesoeure they shall come emonge, No fawte 
theare bee. .fownde. 

+ EmOTlgestt, prep. Forms : 5 emaages, 
-e«, emongla, 6 -«8, -ost. [f. prec. with advbl. 
genitive ending : see Amongst.] « Amonost. 

1460-X969 [see Amongst 6). 1493 Act xx Hen. VII, c. 53 
That the seia Robert emongis other shuld stand and be con- 
victed, .of High Treason. 137* Arch am Scholem 1. (Arb.) 
37 Witte is asinguler gifte of God, and so most rare emonges 
men. 

Emony (e-m^i). Also 7 era one, emmene. 
[aphet. f. Anemone (? taken as an emotiv ).] 

1844 Vind. Dr. Featley Pref. 6 Robbing him of. . Em- 
meties or Tulips. 1837 Coles Adam in Eden (Britten and 
Holl.), The common people call them Emones. 1684 R. 
Turner in Prior, Gardeners call them Emonies. 1731 
Bailey, Anemone, the emony or wind-flower. >88* in 
Devonshire Plant-n., Emony. 

XSmoptoio, obs. form of Hamoptoio. 
Emorodial, obs. form of Hkmobbhoidal. 
Emorogie* obs. form of Hemorrhage. 
Emoroydes, obs. f. Emkuods, Hemorrhoids. 
Emortiae, obs. form of Amortize. 

1998 Stow Sum. xviii. (1603) x68 The einortising and 
propriation of the Priorie. 

Emotion (/md^*j3n). [ad. L. Imbtion-em, n. 
of action f. e-move-re, f. * out 4 - move-re to move.] 

1 1. A moving out, migration, transference from 
one place to another. Oh. 

<803 Knollbs Hist. Turks (1621) 2 The divers emotions 
of that people [the Turks]. 1694 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth 1. (1723) 45 Some accidental Emotion, .of the Center 
of Gravity. 

t 2. A moving, stirring, agitation* perturbation 
(in physical sense). Obs. 

x6o a Locke F.duc. 7 When exercise has left any Emotion 
in hi* Blood or Pulse. 1708 O. Bridgman in Phil. Trans. 
XXVI. 138 Thunder, .caused so great an Emotion in the Air. 
*755 Poktkk ibid. LXIX. x 18 The horses rose from their 
litter with violent emotions. 1738 Ibid. L. 647 The waters 
continuing in the caverns, .caused the emotion or earth- 
quake. *77* Monro ibid. LXIL 18 A diluted spirit of 
vitriol . . occasioned no . . emotion, a s8*a Shelley Love's 
Philos. 6 The winds of heaven mix forever With a sweet 
emotion. 

+ 3. transf A political or social agitation; a 
tumult, popular disturbance. Obs. 

1370 Fenton Guicciard. 11, There were . vgreat stlrres and 
cmocions in Lombardye. 1709 Addison 'fatter No. 24 P 13 
Accounts of Publick Emotions, occasion’d by the Want 01 
Corn. 1747 Burke Abridgtm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 432 
Even in England some emotions were excited in favour of 
the Duke [Robert of Normandy, in 1103], 

4. fig. Any agitation or disturbance of mind, 
feeling, pasaon ; any vehement or excited mental 
state. 

1660 Jkk. Taylor Duct. Dubit. (R.), The emotions of hu- 
inanity . . the meltings of a worthy disposition. 171* Steele 
Sheet. No. 432 Pol hope to see the Pope, .without violent 
Emotions. 178* Xames Elem. Crit. it. § 2. (1833) 37 The 
ioy of gratification is properly called an emotion. 1783 
Reid Int. Paiuers 725 The emotion raised by grand objocts 
is awful. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth, Desirous that his emo- 
tion should not be read upon his countenance. 

b. Psychology . A mental * feeling * or ‘affec- 
tion ’ (e.g. of pleasure or pain, desire or aversion, 
surprise, hope or fear, etc.), as distinguished from 
cognitive or volitional states of consciousness. 
Also abstr. ‘feeling* as distinguished from the 
other classes of mental phenomena, 

1808 Med. Jml. XIX. 423 Sea-sickness, .is greatly under 
the dominion of emotion. *841-4 Emerson Ess. Friend- 
ship Wks. (Bohn) I. 81 In poetry., the emotions of benevo- 
lence and complacency, .are likened to the material effects 
of fire. <84* Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 61 The intellect is 
stilled, and the Emotions alone perform their, .involuntary 
functions. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) II, xi. 231 
He. .almost denounces me. .for referring Religion to the 
region of Emotion. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 349 The 
. .emotions of pity, wonaer, sternness, stamped upon their 
countenances. 


Emotional (ftnda jonal), a, [f. prec. 4- -al.] 

1. Connected with, based upon, or a opealing to, 
the feelings or passions. 

1847 Grots Greece 11. xvi III. 28s Every musical mode 
had its own peculiar emotional influences. x86o Frouos 
Hist. Eng. VI. 6 Uncoloured .. with the motional weak- 
nesses of humanity- *88* Shirley in Nugae Crit . vi, 98* 
lire use of emotional language. 1873 Ouse ley Harmony 
Pref. 7 Others . . treat Music as. .only an emotional art. 

2. Liable to emotion; easily affected by emotion. 
Also in philosophical sense, characterized by the 
capacity for emotion- Also absol. quasi-/^, 

*837 Mas. Gaskell C. Bronte (1880)9 The natives of the 
West Riding.. are not emotional 1879 M c Cartny Own 
Times 11 . 384 She [Mrs. Barrett Browning] speaks espe- 
cially to the emotional in woman, 1884 A Hind in A the- 
nmum 19 Apr. 497/x Soul, .ceases to operate qua emotional 
and appetitive soul. 


Emotionalism (ftnon-jonlliz’m). [f. prec. 4* 
•ism.] Emotional character. Usually in disparag- 
ing sense : The habit of morbidly cultivating or of 
weakly yielding to emotion. 

1883 Pall MaU a 3 Nov. m , 

his special characteristic. (869 Spectator if Apr. 47; 
Overstrained, and consciously indulged and petted bite 

of sentimentalism # _ 

rionaHsm. 
religion of 


Lively emotionalfltn Is 

.siusgfis’w.'ai 

tntaHsm . . passing the vm of maudlin emo- 
s88| L. Absott in Home Mission Oct 931 The 
emotionalism tie] represented by the Negro. 



JBMOTI ON ▲ LIST . 

Bmottonalift (fm*« janUist). [f, aa prec + 
•ibt .1 a. One who bases his theories of conduct 
on the emotions, b. In contemptuous use : One 
who is unwisely emotional, or who appeals (un- 
worthily) to the emotions instead of the reason. 

aiS66 J. Grots Exam . Util* Philos . iv. (1870) 6a Mill 
writes, .as If he were a mere emotionalist. i88s J. Parker 
A post. Lift (1884) HI. 66 Would he now he called fanatic, 
emotionalist, enthusiast T 1S88 Cosmo Monkhousk > in 
Academy 93 June 425/1 He U no professional emotionalist, 
making capital out of pain. 

Emotionality (fmjRtjonse’ttti). [f. as prec. 4 
-ity.] Emotional character or temperament. 

1865 Engliskm . Mag, Mar. 308 A hiah state of joyous* 
emotionality. 1883 Jeafpreson Real Shelley I. 399 Allow, 
ance must be made for Shelley's vehement emotionality. 

Emottioiialisa:tioS&« nonce-wd. [f. next + 
-ation .1 The process of cultivating the feelings, 
or heightening the sensibility. 

1876 Maudslky Physiol. Mina, vi. 366 To bring the low 
savage to the level of the cultivated European . . a process 
of emotionalisation [would be needed]. 

Emotionalise (ftn<?«Jan&laiz), v. rate. ff. 
Emotional 4 -ize.] tram . To render emotional ; 
make a subject for emotional talk or display ; to 
deal with emotionally. 

1879 Froudb Caesar xxvi. 456 An oath with him was not a 
thing to be emotionalised away. x88a — Carlyle I. 66 A 
pious family, where religion was not. .emotionalised. 

Emotionally (ftn<> u *Jan&li), <ulv. [f. as prec. 
4 -ly *.] In an emotional manner ; with reference 
to the emotions. 

186* Dickens Mut. Fr. t. ii, Nodding emotionally. x866 
Ch. 'rimes 20 Feb., The Rinderpest is emotionally described 
. .as an affliction. 187s Si’Ukgkon Treat . Dav. Ps. xcii. x 
IV. 263 It is good emotionally for it is pleasant to the heart. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. lii. ?t Passionate situations, 
which she never made emotionally ner own. 

+ Bmo’tionata, <7. nonce-wd. [f. Emotion 4 
-ate.] •• Emotional 2 . 

18x4 James Gilchrist Etymologic Interpreter 88 We are 
essentially sentimental and emotionate. 

Emotioned (ftinJu-Jand) Pf>l. a. tare. [f. Emo- 
tion 4 -ed] Stirred by emotion. 

a *783 J. Scott (of Amwell) Ess. Painting Wks. (182a) 
176 How all his form the emotion'd soul betrays. 

Emotionise (fm<7«»*J;>naiz), v. rare. [f. Emo- 
tion 4 -IZE.] tram . To stir or affect with emotion. 
x839 R. Burton in Jml. K. Geo*. Soc. XXIX. 341 Wild 
races seek . . something . . to emotionize them. 1883 Wil~ 
/reds Widow II. vi. 255 Moved— touchod— emotionized. 

Emotionless (/mJttjanles), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -less.] Without emotion, devoid of feeling or 
passion. 

x86s F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 177 Brahma is. .tranquil 
..emotionless. 1875 Flor. Marry at O/cn Sesame I. x. 
144 Her face, .struck me as strangely emotionless. 

Emotive (fm<?u*tiv), a. [f. L. emot- ppl. stem 
of c move -re to move out 4 -ivk.] 

1 . f a. Causing movement {oh.), b. Tending 
to excite or capable of exciting emotion. 

1733 Brooke Uhw. Beauty iv. xai Eternal art, Emotive, 
pants within the alternate heart. 1883 H. M. Kennedy tr. 
Ten Brink's E. E. Lit . 38 The emotive passionate quality 
of epic diction. 

2 . Pertaining to the emotions, or to emotion. 

1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 160 Distinc- 
tion between the percipient and what, perhaps, we may 
venture to call the emotive or the pathematic part of human 
nature. *•55 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol , (1870) I. 484 
Actions . . at once, conscious, rational, and emotive. 1876 
Gko. Eliot Dan. Der . vn. lit. 492 It prepared her emotive 
nature for a deeper effect. 

b. Eminently capable of emotion, emotional. 
i88t Mrs. Prabd Policy 4 P. II. 30 One must feel with 
the emotive, see with the spiritual. 

Hence Bmo'tively aav. t emotionally. Bzzrotive- 
&*•*, the quality of being emotional. Smottv- 
ity, Hie capacity for emotion. 

1884 A thenstum 3 Apr. 438/1 Thoughts must be emotively 
expressed before they can become poetry. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. xl, Sympathetic emotiveness, .ran along with his 
speculative tendency. 1854 Hickok Meat. Philos , 176 
Emotivity [is a) term for the capacity of feeling. 

Emove (Imity), v. ran . Also 5 emoyve. [In 
15th c. emoyue (if this is not misread for enioyne), 
ad. OF. emovoir ; in 18th c. directly ad. L. emo- 
vert : see Emotion.] tram . fa. To move, incite 
(to an action) (< obs .). b. To affect with emotion. 

a 1400 Retig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) a He byddes 
. . hot all hat hase cure . . emoyue baire parlschenes, etc. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Jndol. 1. x, Kindly raptures them 
emove. 1839 Fraser*? Mag. XI, 435 He tor whose loss all 
gentle breasts are now amoved. 

Empaektt (empse’ket), v. ran. [ad. Fr. em- 
paqueter : cf. Eir- and Packet.] tram. To pack 
up. 

x8ag Scott Betrothed xiL (183s) xo6 No other woman .. 
hath such skill in empacketing clothes. 

EmPMtio (empf *stik), a. [ad. Gr. Ijuraiorur? 
(t l\yrf) the art of embossing, f. kpwainr to beat 
in, emboss.] In phrase Empmstic art : the art of 
embossing. 

1890 Leitcm tr. Mallet* s A nc. AH f 173. 15a Embossed 
silver plates with ornaments of gold riveted on them (there- 
fore works ef the empsestic art). 
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EMPEROR. 


Empair, -ment, etc., obs. ff. Impair v. t etc. 
t Empa le, V. 06 s. [f. En- 4 Pale a . ; OF. 
had empalir in same sense.] tram. To make pale. 

x6oa A. Scolokkr Daiphantus n Arb. GanerVW. 400 The 
heart s still perfect ; though empaled the face. t6xo G. 
Fletcher Christ's Viet., Plo bloudles maladie empales 
their face. 1664 Power Exp. Philos . 1. 75 Ibis Artificial 
Claret . . you may empale as you please. 

Empale, empalement : see Impale, -ment. 
Empall : see Em- prefix , 

Empalm, obs. form of Impalm. 
t Empanel, *b. Obs. Also 6 en-, inpanell, 
impanall, enpannell, 7 empannel. ff. next.] 
The list of jurors summoned by the sheriff. Also 
a jury so summoned. 

ifloi Plumpton Corr. 159 The Inpanell that . . shall passe 
agaynst you for your maner of Kenalton. Ibid. x6i. 1 have 
sent you part the names of the enpannell. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 630 The Maior .. began to call the empanels. 
2667 Decay Chr. Piety v. f 9. 238 May not Christ be per- 
mitted . . to make his challenge and exceptions against this 
so incompetent impanel T X77S Ash, Emfannel, the list of 
jurors summoned to appear m a Court onudicature. 

Empanel, impanel (empte-nSi), v. Forms : 
a . 5 empaneile, 0-8 enpanel, 6-9 empannell, 
6- empanel. 0 . 6-8 impanneil, 6-9 lmpannel, 
6- impanel, [a. AF. empanelle-r , f. cm (see En-) 
4 panel (see Panel).] 

tram. To enter (the names of a jury) on a panel 
or official list ; to enrol or constitute (a body of 
jurors). Hence Empa'nelled ppl. a. 

[1383 Act 7 Rich. It c. 7 Le mesenief oavient as diverse* 

{ tentz du roialmc queux sont empanellcz « retournez devant 
es Justices.] 

a. ,1487 in Eng. Gtlds (1870) 404 The scid serinunt em- 
panelle no man to be in gret inquest. 1548 Cranmkr 
Catech. 59 It is not nowe necessarie to empanel a quest. 
x6xx Steed Hist. Gt. Bnt. ix. xiii. §71 The King, .sent . . 
ccrtaine Londoners . . to be there empanelled for Quests of 
Inquirie. 16*0 J. Taylor (Water P.) Virtue of Tayle Wks. 
it. 128/1 A Jur y here of Anagrams, you see . . cmpanneld. 
17. . Burke Libel Bill (R.), Jurors duly empannelled and 
sworn. 1876 Green Short Hist . ii. 82 A jury empanelled 
in each hundred. 

0 . x<x4 Fitzhrrb. fust. Peas (1338* 89 b. Persons im- 
pancllvd by the .. justices, ci 600 Shake. Sonn. xlvi, To 
side this title is impannellcd A quest of thoughts, all ten- 
nants to the heart. 1761 Churchill Rose tad Poems (1763) 
1.8 Twelve sage impannell'd Matrons. 1768 Burns Let. 
P. Hill 1 Oct., Were I impannellcd one of the author's 
jury. x 966 Milman St. Pauls vii. 137 A jury was ., im- 
pannelled to ascertain boundaries. 

Empanelling (emparneiiq), vbl. st>. [f. prcc. 
+ -inqI .1 The action of the vb. Empanel. 

1467 in Eh£. Gilds (1870) 30a By crafte of enpanellyngo. 
t$49 Latimer Serm. by. Echo. VI (Arb.) 143 Tne luclge at 
the enpanelynge of the queste, hadde hys graue lookes. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 11 May 8yi They watched with great keen- 
ness the empanelling of the jury. 

Empanelment (empae-nclment). [f. as prec. 
+ -ment.] * prcc. 

Sal. Rev. LV. 510 With eveiy fresh empanelment the 
risk of this is renewed. X887 Library Mag. (New York) 
APM3 1 /! After a definite period of empanelment. 

■j* E vnnel, v. Obs. rare. [f. En- 4 Panel, 
pack-saddle.] tram. To put a nack-saddlc ujxm. 

i6so Shklton Quix. in. ii. I. 227 Good betide him that 
freed us from the pain* of cmpannclling the grey Ass. x88x 
DurriKLD DonQuix. II. 320 Saddle Rorinante, and em- 
pannel thine ass. 

Empanoply, empaper : iee Em- prefix . 
Emparadise, var. of Impakadibe v. 
Emparohment : see Em- prefix. 
t EmpaTft, v. Obs. [ad. OR emparer in same 
sense.] tram. To fumisb, adorn. 

1490 Caxton Ensydos xvi. 63 My sone mcrcurc. .take thy 
wynges empared with fedders. 

tUmpaTel, sb. Obs. rare ~ l . In 5 enparel 
[alteredform of Appabkl ; see En-.] -Apparel. 

c 1410 Anters of Arthur xxix, Hur enparel was a-prayiut 
with princes of my^te. 

t Empa rtl, v. Oh. Also 6 empareile [al- 
tered form of Apparel v. ; see En-.] tram. To 
equip, array. 

1480 Caxton Chron. 243 Shlppes that were ful wel arrayd 
and emparalled and enarmed. im? T. Payhell Barcklayds 
Bat. <f fugurth ai He assembled & empareiled an army. 
Empark, var. of Impark v. 

Emparl(e, emparlance : see Imparl, -anoe. 
tEmpa*rley, V. Oh. rare - l f [f. En- + Par- 
ley ; cl OF. emparler , Imparl.] intr. To parley. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxviil xxxv. 695 They met for to em- 
parley and commune together. 

Empart, obs. form of Impart. 

Empash, -ment, obs. Sc. forms of Impeach to 
hinder, Impeachment hindrance, 
t Empsm Med. Oh. ran. [as if ad. Gr. 
•tpmoii*, regularly f. kfjtw 6 aa?ir to sprinkle on.1 

1 . 4 A perfumed powder to be sprinkled on tne 
body to restrain sweating or to destroy its smell* 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

* 647 Tomlinson Renods Disp, sot The less affinity falling 
In the denominations of Empasm and Diapaam. 177s in 
Ash. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . (Seequot.) 

1*7 Phys. Diet ., Empasm s , medictna) ponders used to 


allay inffamations, and to scarifle the extremity of the 
skin. 1678 in Phillim. xye*-i8oo in Bailey. 

II Sup* *m». Med. Obt.— [mod.L., f. tu 
prec-] — Empasm 1. 

1708 in Kersey. iTgt in Chambers Cyd. i860 in Maynk 
Exp. Lex . ; and in mod. Diets. 

Empagftlon, -ate, -ment t see Impassion, etc. 
Bmpaste : see Impahte. 
tEmpa*tron, v. Oh. ran - 1 . In 6 enpa- 
trons. [f. En- 4 Patron.] tram. To stand in 
the relation of patron to : to patronize. 

1597 Shake. Lever** Compi. 924. For the** of force must 
your oblations be, Since I their Aulter, you enpatrone me, 

Empawn, obs. var. of Impawn v . 

Empoaoh, obs. var. of Impeach v . to hinder, 
accuse, and sb. hindrance, accusation. 

Bmpearl, var. Impkarl, to adorn as with pearls. 
+ Esnjpei'ral, a. Obs. rare [L Gr. Ipwup- 
o» (see Empirio) 4 -al] « Empirical. 

1387 Harmar tr. Beta's Sermons 421 (T.) Empelrall prac- 
tick*, who use the medicines which they call narcoticall. 
Bmpenitent, obs. form of Impenitent a. 
tEmpeo*pla, V. Oh. Also en-, impoople. 
[f. En- 4 People.] 

1 . tram. To fill with people, populate. 

xsBa N. I.tLHKFiaLD tr. Lopes de Castanheda's Hist. Pis < . 
E. Indies 140 b, He was desirous to encrease and enpeople 
his Citie. Stubses Anat. Abus. it. 31 Before the world 
was impeopled. 1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 1 vi. 
2f But we now know^tis very well einpcopled. x6ix Celts- 
tma xviii. 181 What does Unpeople Church-yards but it T 

2 . notve^use. To establish as the population. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. t. x. 56 And gan enquere . . what un- 
k no wen nation there empeopled were. 177s in Asit. 1S47 
in Craig ; and in mod Diets. 

Hence Empeo pled ppl. a. 

1655 Singleton Virgil I. 164 Libya's shepherds . . And 
their empeopled kraals with scattered roofs. 

t E mperale. Oh. ran - l . [Corrupt form of 
emperial | Imperial: see Du Conge s. v. impe- 
rialist A coin of an emperor. 

a 1400 Octouian >911 For einperalcs that were not nmole 
I bought hym. 

t Empera'Uty. Obs. rare-'. In 5 oraper* 
ljrto. [var. of Imi-khiality : cf. prcc.] - Kmimuk. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. lix. i, Able he was. .To hauc ruled 
all the emperalyte. 

t Emp«*ratri 06 . Obs. tan~\ [A 1 6th c. 
form 01 +imperatrice, a. Fr. implralrici r, ad. L. 
impcratrU-em, fem. of impcrCitor : sec Emperor.] 
« Empress. 

154a Henry VI 11 Dcclar. aoi Dauid Kyng of Scottis did 
homage to Matilde the Etnperatrice. 

Bmperes8(e, obs. var. of Empress. 
Emperial(l(e, obs. form of Imperial a. 
t Emp«*rial 9 Oh. rare- 1 . In 5 empe- 
rialle. [if. emperial , Imperial a.] tram. To give 
a lordly or magnificent appearance to. 

11460 J. Kurskll Bk. Nurture In Bafiees Bk. (1868) 133 
Emperialle by Cuppeborda with Siluer & gild fulle gay. 

Emperio, -ad, obs. ff. Empiric, -al. 

Em perl oe, obs. form of Empress. 

Emperll, obs. form of Imperil. 
t EmpeTimont. Oh. rare - '. [a. OF. em- 
pirement deterioration, f. empirer to make worse ; 
cf. Empybe v. and -ment.] The action of getting 
worse, of 'breaking up* physically. 

1674 Collect. Poems . To Flatman % The minds incurable 
disease, That (till the last Emperiment) expects no ease. 

Emporloua, obs. var. of Imperious <z. 
t Empt'riffill, V. Oh. ran. Also 6 empe- 
ryashe, emperyaha. [app. f. F. empirer } on the 
erroneous analogy of words like embellish ; after - 
wards perh. associated with Perish.] 
tram. To make worse, impair, enfeeble. Hence 
Empe rlahing ppl. a. 

1330 Pa lsoil 531 It is not utterly marred, but it is sore em- 
perysshed. 1345 T. R avnold Womans Book Y 5 The weedes . . 
wyfl defourmc and emperysshe the good grace of them. 1379 
Spenser Sheph. Cat. Feb., 1 deeme thy braine emperished 
bee Through rustie elde. 1393 N asms Christs T.{ 161 3) 66, 
Rather . . then inward empemhing famine should too vn- 
timely inage thee. 

t Empa'riihmeiit. Oh. [f. prec. 4 -ment.] 
Impairment, injury. 

1345 Raynold Womans Booh Y 6 Without any empe- 
rushement of theyr helth. 

t Eniperild, V. Obs. rare. [f. Empeby 4 -ize,] 

a. tram. To rule as an emperor ; to lord it over. 

b. intr. Const, over. Hence E mperialng ppl. a . 
* 89 ® Barckley Petit. Man (1631) 167 He thought it 

greater .. 'ore Kings to eroperizc. 1609 Hey wood Brit. 
Troy Proem, The Apocalin Magog shall . . Emperise the 
world. 1601 Chester Love's Mart, cci, T rue loue is Troths 
iweete emperiring Queene. 

t Emperly, a. Oh. ran* 1 , [£ Empeb-ob 

-LY.] « IMPERIAL. 

1500-13 Virgilius In Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) 11 . 23 He 
saw his unkell. . in hisemperiy stole. 

Emptror (rmpmi). Forms : % emperere, 
3-8 #mperour(6, (3 smperur, aump^ronr, 4 
emparour, -up, empsps, emperor*, -up*, **m- 
P*pout, 5 *mp*Powp*>, 5 -6 *mprour*, -up*, (6 
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emperour, empowr, erapoure, -pre-,-prioure), 
(4 imparour, *ur, iraperur,-owT, 4~6imperour), 
4, fr- emperor. (The ME. emperere , emperoure , 
are respectively an. OF. empcrere{s (nom. case) 
and erupt re or (oblique case) L. imperdtor , im- 
perdldrem, agent-noun f. imperdre to command. 

The I* tmjxrator , orig. denoting in general the holder 
of a chiof military command, became In the period of the 
Roman republic a title of honour, bestowed on a victorious 
general by the acclamation of the army on the field of battle. 
This title was afterwards conferred by the senate on Julius 
CUsar and on Augustus, with reference to the military 
i>oweni with which the chief of the state was invested ; and 
in at tordancc with this precedent it was adopted by all the 
subsequent rulers of the empire except Tiberius and Clau- 
dius. In post -classical Latin it became the chief official 
designation of the sovereign, being interpreted in the sense 
of * absolute ruler’ (in^ Greek avTonp&Twp). In this sense it 
continued to be Applied to the rulers of the Western and 
Eastern Roman empires until they severally came to an 
end. I n a. n. 800 when the W estern empire was nominally re- 
vived, the Frankish king Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
was crowned by the pope with the title of imperator, 
implying that he was invested with the same supremacy 
over European monarchs that the rulers of the earlier 
Roman empire had possessed. The title continued to be 
borne by his successors, the heads of the ‘Holy Roman 
EmpiicMpopularly the 4 Empire of Germany*) down to its 
extinction in 1806. The Romanic (and hence the English) 
forms of the word were originally applied to the sovereigns 
of the Eastern empire, to those of the Romano-Gormanic 
empire, and historically to those of the earlier Roman 
empire. For subsequent extensions of meaning (common 
to English with the Romanic langs.), see below in sense 3.] 
1 , The sovereign of the undivided Roman Em- 
pire, or of the Western or Eastern Empire. 

nxaas Atur. R. 944 puruh Tuli&nes heste be Ampcrur. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 11271 (Cott.) In august time, pc Imnarour, 
Was vs born vr sauucour. c 1300 St. Margaret* a 3 Lipcr was 
henmeror Diocletian. 2340 Hampole Tr. Cause. 40 80 Ho 
sal be last emparour hat pare sal be. 1388 Wyclif Matt. 
xxii. ai 3,cldc to the emperoure tho thmgis that ben the 
emjKjrouris. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. iv. (1590) 97 b/2 He 
was commaunded by the letter of themperoure to come to 
Rome. 2549 Compl. Scot. 95 Marcus antonius vas venquest 
be the einpriour agustus. 1603 Knollks Hist. Turks (1638) 
36 Baldwin had before married Ernanucl the Greek Em- 
perors neece. 1790 Burks Er . Rev . Wks. V. 431 Rome, 
under her emperours, united the evils of both systems. 1833 
Crush. Eusebius iv. x. 137 This emperor [Adrian] having 
finished his mortal career. 


2 . The head of the Holy Roman Empire, also 
styled of Almaigne or Germany. 

in German documents Kaiser (the Teutonic form of the 
imperial name Caisar> was used in this sense, and is there- 
fore regarded as the German equivalent of 4 emperor 
2*97 R. Glouc. (1734)486 The aumperour Frederic, & the 
king Philip of France Atle hii wendo to Ierusalem. c 1450 
Guy Wariv. (C.) 4905 Therfore y scy yow, syr emperere. 
1519 Rastkll Tastyme (1811)81 rhilyppe Auguste, .wanne 
a great battel) ngaynst Otton the emperour. c 153a Balk 
K. Johan 1 My granfuther was an empowr cxcclent. *6x3 
Stow Annates 661/1 Hi* lordship, .taking leaue of the Em- 
perour, departed from Vienna. 1733 Oldmixon Hist. Eng 
Geo. I. vi. 761 The Treaty of Vienna l>etween the Emperor 
and King of Spain. 1804 (see 3]. 1873 Bryck Holy Rom. 

Empire (od. 4) xii. 186 No act of sovereignty is recorded to 
have been done by any of the Emperors in England. 


8 . In wider sense, as a title of sovereignty con- 
sidered superior in dignity to that of 4 king \ 

In the Middle Ages, and subsequently, the title wns often 
applied to extra-European monarchs ruling over wide terri- 
tories. Wc still .speak of the Emperors of China, Japan, 
Morocco, and historically of the Mogul Emperor* of India 
and the Emperor of the A/tecs. Since the early part of 
the 16th c. the title has been used as the equivalent of the 
Russian Tzar (see Czar>. The Sultan* of Turkey (who 
assumed the style of A 'eisard-ROm, 4 Caesar of Rome’, as 
successors of the Byzantine emperors) were occasionally 
spoken of as emperors. Until the present century 4 the 
Emperor 4 always, unless otherwise interpreted by the con- 
text, denoted the 4 emperor of Germany’. But in 1804 
Napoleon I. assumed the title of 4 Emperor of the French *. 
ana in the same year the emperor Francis II 4 of Germany 1 
added to his other titles that of ‘Emperor of Austria', 
which he retained when in 1806 he put an end to the Holy 
Roman Empire by hU abdication. Subsequently the style 
of emperor has been adopted in several other instances. 
At present (1880) the only sovereigns so called ore (apart 
from Asiatic and African potentates) those of Russia, Aus- 
tria, Germany (since 1870), and Brazil (since 1823) ; and in 
1870 the title of Empress of India was assumed by Queen 
Victoria. 

c 1400 Maundbv. v. A2 The grete Cham . . is the gretteste 
Emperour.. of alte the parties be-jondc. x 333 -4 Act 25 
Hen. VI II % c. 99. 81 The laufuli kinges and emperours of 
this realme. s 1360 Holland Crt. Venus Prol. xaa As I have 
red of Kingis and Empreouris. 16x1 Shake. Winter's T. 
in. 1 L 190 'The Emperor of Russia was my Father. 1633 
M. Carter Hon. Redw. (x66o) 70 Yet our Kings have been 
styled Emperors, and this Realm of England called an 
Empire. 1771 Sir W. Tones Ess. L (1777) 185 Being assisted 
by the emperours of India and China. 1804 tr. Proclam. 
Francis I /, ix Aug. in Ann. Reg. 695 Immediately after 
our title of elected emperor of the Romans shall be inserted 
that of hereditary emperor of Austria. 2836 Penny CycL 
V. 139 Napoleon, by the grace of God . . emperor of the 
r lcnch. Ibid. Vll. 77 The government of China, .depends 
on the will . . of the reigning emperor, a 1859 Da Quincey 
A titobiojf. Sk. Wks. 2858 1 . 169 note, An emperor is a prince 
uniting m his own person the thrones of several distinct 
kingdom*. 187s Freeman Gen. Sketch xvi f 3. (1874) 330 
fcince Buonaparte’s time the title of Emperor, which once 
mc jpt so much, has ceased to have any particular meaning, 
b. transf. and fig. 

a xjeo Cursor A/, ,8179 pou «rt . . sa hei wit-all, Bath als 


king and emparur. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C- xxn. 499 Ich 
wolds tost . . peers . . [were] Emperour of alls the worlde. 
C 1400 Rom* Rose 7217 Of all this world is emperour Gyle 
my fadir. 15*6 Pilgr . Per/. (W. dc W. 1531)7 1 ° heuen, 

euery man . . shall be as an emperour. 1398 Shaks. Merry 
W. i. iii. o Thou’rt an Emperor (Cesar, Keiser and Phcazar). 
x6oa — Ham. iv, iii. ae Your worm is your onely Emperor 
for diet. 1687 Milton P. L. 11. 510 Nor less Then Hells 
dread Emperour. 2697 Potter Antia. Greece 111. xx. (1715) 
140 Neptune the Great Emperor of the Sea- 

4 . In the popular names of certain butterflies : 
Purple Emperor, f Emperor of the Wood#, 
Apatura iris ; + Emperor of Moroooo, ft collec- 
tor’s name, perh. - Purple Emperor . 

*773 Wilkes Eng. Moths 4 Butterfl. pi. 190 The Purple 
Hignflier, or Emperor of the Woods. 1775 Harris Aure- 
lion pi. 3 Purple Emperor. 2788 P. Pindar (J. Wolcott) 
title, Sir Tosepn Banks and the Emperor of Morocco. 18. . 
Lytton Kenelm Chit. v. v, A rare butterfly . . called the 
Emperor of Morocco. 

t II. 6 . a. In the etymological sense » * com- 
mander*. b. Rom* Ant. As the rendering of L. 
imperator in its republican sense (now replaced by 
the Lat. word). Ols. 

c 1393 A”. A Us. 1669 The messangers Buth y*come to heore 
emperis. 138. Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 390 Qure emperoure 
Cri*t comaundib. c 1400 Dtstr. Troy 3670 pai. .ordant hym 
[Agamynon] Emperour by opyn assent. *<33 Bellenden 
Ltvy v. (1839) 430 [The] grete justice of thare emprioure 
Camillu*. . * 59 * w. Phillips Lmschoten* s Trav . in Arb. 
Gamer III. 33 The ships of an ancient custom, do use to 
choose an Emperor among themselves, 2308 Grknewky 
Tacitus * Ann. 1. iii. (i6aa) 5 [Augustus] had ocene honored 
with the name of Emperour one and twenty times, 1606 
Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xiv. 90 My Captaine, and my Em- 
peror. 1742 Middleton Cicero II. vii.(i749) 193 Upon this 
success, Cicero was saluted Emperor. 

III. 0 . attrib. and Comb., as emperor ‘king, 
• maker ; cmpcror-less, - like adjs. (and adv.) ; also 
t emperor-clerk, contemptuously for a lord-spiri- 
tual ; emperor-moth (Saiumia pavonia minor). 

**: Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 437 Alle degrees of “emperor 
clerkis. — Wks. (1880) 447 Ol popis, ne of obcrc emperour 
derkis. 2841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. 1 st. I IT. 60 The “em- 
peror-king passed through Piedmont in triumph. 2889 
Athenseum 30 Dec. 879/9 The great-grand-nephew of the 
victor of Rossbach put an end. .to the * emperor-less period. 
*579 Ton son Calvins Serm. Tim. 500/a It is an “Emperour- 
like goucrnance. 2602 Imp. Consia. Sec. Priests (1675) 54 
Thus these great Emperour-Iike Jesuits do speak to her 
Majesty, c 2630 Drumm. of Hawtm. Poems Wks. (1711) 6 
Ana cmpcrourlike dccore With diadem of pearl thy temples 
fair. 2582 Savile Tacitus’ Hist. 1. xxx. (2591) 18 Prouide 
that the raskallest sort be no “Emperour-makcrs. 2868 
Wood Homes without H. xiv. 379 The cocoon of the common 
“Emperor Moth. 

E’mperor, v. ttotue-wd. [f. prec. sb.l tram. 
To rule over as emperor or supreme head. 

285$ Bailey Mystic 100 Seeking . . Their own names, to 
the tribes each einperor’a, To magnify. 

E’mperorsnbp. [f. Empeboh sb. + -ship.] The 
office ordignity of emperor ; the reign of an empervir. 

.*575 T* Rogers Sec. Coming Christ 33/1 Which ambi- 
ciousTy sought the Emperourship of al Italy. 2803 Month. 
Mag. XX. 1*7 Between the battle of Actium and the ac- 
ceptance of tne emperorship. x88a Athenmum 95 Feb. 947 
'The last dozen years of his emperorship. 

fEmpoTSon, v. nonce-mf. In 6 enperson. 
[f. En- 4- Person.] trans. To unite with one’s 
personality. 

2348 Gest Pr. Masse 86 Christes body U not enpersoned 
in us, notwithstanding it is enbodied to us. 

Emmery (e mp^ri), sb. Now only poet, or 
rhetorical. Forms: 3-7 emperie, -ye, (6 em- 
bery, empory), 7-9 empiry, -ie, (7 empyrie), 
6- empery. Cf. Impery. [a. OF. emperie (Littre 
5. v. empire), ad, L. imperium Empire.] 

1 1 . The status, dignity, or dominion of an em- 
peror. Obs. 

x»97 R. Glouc. (2734)85 He l»er forb com. And wende 
toward Rome to wynne b« emperie. 2363-87 Fox R A . & M. 
(1596) 8/3 The excellende of the Romanc emperie dia ad- 
vance the popedom of the Roman e bishop aboue other 
churches. 2388 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. aox Thou shalt obtains 
and aske the Emperie. 

b. In wider sense : Absolute dominion. 

2348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. L 21 Ryches, 
honours and emperye. 1501 Drayton in Farr S. P. Eli*. 
(1845) I. 139 The only God of emperie and of might. 
*599 Shaks. Hen. V, l ii. 936 Ruling in large and ample 
EmDcrie, Ore France, a 2631 Donnk Paradoxes (2652) 21 
All Victories and Emperie* gained by War. 2633 J er. 
Taylor Guide Devot. (2729) 238 Sets us free From the un- 
godly Empiric Of Sin. i8xs Scott Trierm. in. xxv, Coin’d 
badge of empery it [the gold] bare. 2831 J. Wilson Uni - 
more vl 291 Every Passion in it* empery Doth laugh Re- 
morse to scorn. 288a G. Macdonald in Good Words 254 
A wider love of empery, 

t o. In the sense of L. imperium 2 The autho- 
rity with which an officer or magistrate has been 
lawfully invested ; legitimate government Obs. 

* *574 Chaucer Boeth. 51 pilke dignitee b*t tn*** clepiji pe 
emperie of consular*. 2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vl. 
(1639)504 To introduce that free Empery. 164s Bridge 
Wound. Ctmsc. Cured f 1. xo If a Prince should - . change 
the form of the Common-weale from Empery to Tyranny. 
2. a. The territory ruled by an emperor, b. In 
wider sense : The territory of an absolute or power- 
ful ruler ; also fig. 

* 58 ° Coke Eng. 4 Fr. Herald (2877) I 3° Constant yne 
. .conquered the whole empery. t6es K. JomtsoN Kitsgd. 


4 Comum. 33 A larger Empery hath not be fallen any 
Christian potentate. s6n Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xxix. 
(16x4) 5 7/1 Alfred or before him Ofla shared the open circuit 
of their emperie into Principalities. x8ao Keats Lamia 
11. 36 A want Of something more, more than her empery Of 
joys. 1833 H. Coleridge Poems 1 . 6a ’Tis all thy own, ’tis 
all thy empery. 

t Empery, v. Obs. rare ~ *. [f. prcc. sb.] 
intr. To exercise supreme power; to lord it. 
Const, upon. 

230s Arnolds Chron. (1822) x6o Alsoo emp’ryng vpon 
ful many cristcn lordis. 

Empesche, -sshe, obs. fT. Impeach to hinder. 
tSmpe Bt, v. Obs. Also impest, [ad. Fr. 
empester \ cf. En- and Pest.] trans. To infect 
with pestilence. 

2633 H. Lkstrancr K. Charles 7 London being . . cm* 
pested with a . . furious contagion, a 2748 Chr. Pitt 
Epistles, Emit. Spenser (1810), Ne bitter dole impest the 
pas*ing gale. 

t Empe ater, v. Obs. rare. Also im-. [ad. 
OF. empestrer (l r r. empftrer), also empasturer to 
hobble a horse while feeding, f. on late L. type 
* impost firidre, f . in- in 4* pastdrium (It. pastoja) 
tether for a horse, f. pasci (ppl. stem past-) to 
feed. (See the aphetic form Pester.)] 
trans . To entangle. 

x 6 ox Br. W. Barlow Defence 900 To extricate our in- 
closure within any maze of empestered errors. 1611 Cotcr., 
Km/estrl, impestered, in tangled. 

Empotrous (e*mpftros), a. Zool . [f. Gr. fft- 
ir<Tp-cs growing on rocks 4 -ous.] 1 A term ap- 
plied to animals like the seal, which have such 
short members or limbs that they lie directly upon 
the ground * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Empeyre, obs. f. Impair v. 

+ E’mpli&Xiist. Obs . rare* 1 * [ad. Gr. i/x- 
spavKTT’fy informer.] An informer, professional spy. 
a X631 Donne A risteas (1833) *°S You mcane the Emphan- 
ikts, where the Margin says, .false reporters or Spies. 

II Emphaae (ahfaz), sb. rare . The Fr. form 
of Emphasis. (Defined by Littrd 1 exaggeration 
in expression, tone, voice, or gesture*.) 

x88a Symonds in Macrn. Mag. 333 We long . . for less 
emphasc. Ibid. 397 The habitual emphase of hi* style. 

+ Empha'St, V. Obs. (? nonce-uni.) [f. Em- 
PHA8-ISJ trans. ? To lay emphasis upon. 

*632 B. J0N8ON Ntnv Inn 11. 1. (2692) 728, I . . bid you most 
welcome. Lady E. And I believe your most , my pretty 
Boy, Being so emphased by you. 

Emphafti* (emffisis). FI. emphases, [a. L. 
emphasis , a. Gr. ffupcum (in senses 1 and 7 below), 
f. lfx<pa(y m B lp<pab*iv, mid. voice hfapaioeaBat, f. Iv 
in 4 iaiv-uv to show, <paiv«rOai to appear.] 

I. The rhetorical sense, and senses derived from it. 
+ 1 . (The Gr. and Lat. sense.) The use of lan- 
guage in such a way as to imply more than is 
actually said ; a meaning not inherent in the words 
used, but conveyed by implication. Obs. 

[Quintilian illustrates the meaning of 4 emphasis ’ by the 
manner in which Virgil indicates the vast size of the Cyclops 
by saying that he * lay along the cavern ’.] 

* 5*9 Puttknham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 194 [Side-note, Em- 

C hasix, or the Renforcer] To inforce thc scncc of anything 
y a word of more than ordinary eflicacie . . [the meaning 
of which] is not apparant, but, as it were, secretly conveyed. 
2639 Pbarson Creed (1839) 225 The Lord of that Temple 
in tne emphasis of an Hebrew article was Christ. * 7*4 
Harmer Observ. in. 8 There might be an emphasis m those 
words of Moses, which has not or late been at all understood. 

b. Special or important significance in a word 
or phrase (cf. 4). 

xoia Brinsley bud. Lit % 213 Let them also be taught .. 
In what word the Emphasis lycth. 

2 . Vigour or intensity of statement or expres- 
sion. Now felt as tratisf. from 4. 

*573 G. Harvly Lett.-Bk. (1884) 32 The veri causis . . he 
knew fully as wel as mi self, with a good larg emphasis, 
1 warrant you. a 2619 Fothrrby Atheom . 11. xu. (2629) 335 
To expressc, with a greater Emphasis, the incredible power 
of Mustek. 166s Stillinqfl. Orig. Brit. ii. 52 Tertullian 
doth add the greater Emphasis to nis Argument. 2839 Dr 
Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. II. 9 She ceased to challenge 
notice by the emphasis of her solicitations. 287a Morlvy 
Voltaire (1886) 122 He is the most trenchant writer in the 
world, yet there is not a sentence of strained emphasis or 
overwrought antithesis. 

t b. coner. An emphatic expression. Obs. rare~ l . 
2606 Shaks. Ant, 4 Cl. 1. v. 67 Be choak'd with such 
another Emphasis. 

8. Intensity or force of feeling, action, etc. 
s6oa Shaks. Ham. v. i. 978 What is he, whose griefes 
B cares such an Emphasis? a 1667 Cowley Oliver Cromwell 
(17x0) II. 655 It is only an Emphasis and Exaggeration of 
their Wickedness. 2670 D. Lloyd State Worthies 93 It’s the 
emphasis of misery, to be too soon happy. 2784 Cowper 
Task v. 7 Are they not . . by an emphasis of ml rest his? 
2876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. I. x. x8x HU . . figure . . was 
all the worse for its apparent emphasU of intention. 

4 . Stress of voice laid on a word or phrase to 
indicate that it implies something more than, or 
different from, what it normally expresses, or 
limply to mark its importance. (Cf* quot i6is 
in 1 h.) 

till R. C Table Alph. (ed. 3) Emphasis, a forcible ex- 
pressing. 2748 !. Mason Elocut. 9 6 when we. .distinguish 
any particular Word in a Sentence, it Is called Emphasis. 
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177S T. Sheridan Led, Art Reads* *g\. 1 3 Mark the pause* 
and emphases by the new signs* <849 Dickens Dav. Co//, 
tii, Peggotty saiaL with greater emphasis than usual, that, etc 
*873 Towett Plato (cd. a) V. 15 The emphasis is wrongly 

b. Manner of placing the 'emphasis’ in speak- 
ing or reading. 

iya« Bp. Derry in Ellis Orig. Lott, 11. 450 IV. 33® Uf>on 
the Delivery of the enclosed speech from the Throne (which 
was done with as graceful an emphasis as 1 ever heard). 

5 . transf. * Stress’ laid upou, importance as- 
signed to, a particular fact or idea. 

s% R. L’ Estrange Anm, Diss. 37 A Flower not to he 
pass’d over without an Emphasis. # xlog Mid, 7 ml. XIV, 
©1 My laying emphasis on the previous effect of the vaccine 
inoculation. 1847 Emerson Rt/r, Men, Goethe Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 384 The emphasis of conversation, and of public 
opinion, commends the practical man. *870 — Soc, <7 Solti, 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 40 Let not the emphasis of hospitality lie 
in these things. 1803 Geo. Eliot Romola (1880) 1 . 1. xvi. 222 
A slight matter, not worth dwelling on with any emphasis. 

6 . Prominency, sharpness of contour. 

1871 Black ik Lays High/. Introd. as You never saw a 
Ben rising bolt upright with a more distinct emphasis. 
1877 — Lang, <$• Lit, Scot, Highl. The bones which mark the 
features, .lose their emphasis. *883 Har/efs Mag. Mar. 
526/a An. .oriel-window, the base of which is formed by a 
gradual emphasis of the brick wall. 

t II. 7 . An optical illusion, mere appearance. 
Obs, rare* 1 . 


1633 Wharton Disc. Comets Wks, (1683) 156 Some think 
Comets, .a meer Emphasis or Apparency. 

Emphasise (cmfilsoiz), v. Also -iso. [f. Em- 
phas-18 + - 1 ZE .1 tram. To impart emphasis to 
(anything) ; to lay stress upon (a word or phrase 
in speaking) ; to add force to (speech, arguments, 
actions, etc.) ; to lay stress upon, bring into 
special prominence (a fact, idea, feature in a re- 
presentation, etc.). 

x8a8 in Webstkr. *® 4 S Dickens Cricket on Hearth Hi. 
(Househ. ed.) 106 This philanthropic wish Mis* Slowboy 
emphasized with various new raps and kicks at the door. 
1855 W. A. N 1 c holls Nat. Draw . Master 8 Accustoming 
the hand to emphasize strokes in every possible variety of 
manner. 186 . T hackbray Fits- Boodle s Prof, Misc. Works 
IV. 18 My conversion made some noise, .being emphasised 
as it were by this fact. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man, iti. 
44 Gesticulation goes alon£ with spocch to. .emphasize it. 
z86y OusrleY' Counter/. xix. 156 When the change to the 
tome, or dominant . . is emphasized, .by a longer note than 
the rest. 1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 432 The Present 
with . . Its indistinctness emphasized. 188a Howells in 
Longnt. Mag. I. 45 The spruces and firs . . emphasise the 
nakedness of all the other trees. 1883 Froudk Short Stud, 
IV. 11. iv. 215 The emphasis of phrases may remain, but the 
point emphasised has been blunted. 

1 fence B mphaaised ppl. a. 

1835 W. A. Nicholls Nat. Drawing Master 8 The pro- 
due non of emphasized strokes. 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh 11. 884 And talked with measured, emphasised reserve. 

+ jB'xnphasy# Also 7 emphasie [as if. a. Or, 
*ln<paaia, f. ifufta- : sec Emphasis.] — Emphasis. 

x6xs Brinsley Pos. Parts (*669) 55 Or else for more cm. 
phasie, that is, for speaking more significantly. 1636 in 
Blount Glossogr. 169a in Coles. 

Emphatic (emfse*tik), a. [ad. Gr. ifupawc-bs 
(var. of ifuparriKds), {. iyuf>a(y - : see Emphasis.] 
Characterized by, or imparting, emphasis. 

1. Of language, modes of statement or representa- 
tion ; also of tones, gesture, etc. : Forcibly ex- 


pressive. 

1708 Kersey, Em/hatick , utter’d with a grace, significant, 
forcible. *7*9 Addison Sped. No. 363 F 4 The intercession of 
the Messiah is conceived in very Emphatic sentiments and 
Expressions. 1714 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) I. in. ajp 
An emphatic emblem. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. viiL 
(1652) 997 The emphatic representation of Scripture. 1843 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Rtf, III. 991 He declared in the 
most emphatic manner, that it was a. .duty to oppose the. . 
Turks, 1847 Grots Greece (1869) III. xxxix. 405 An em- 
phatic passage of. ./Eachylus. 

b. Of a word or syllable : That heart the stress 
in pronunciation, f Also (rarely) as quasi-jA in 
pi. «= ‘ emphatic syllables 

18x5 J. Grant in Month. Mag. XXXIX. 118 The same 
care . . the moderns devote to that of their emphatic* and 
unemphatics. >837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit . (184 7) I. 99 The 
accented or . . emphatic syllables/ 

O. Gram. Emphatic particle : one used to im- 
part emphasis to the portion of the sentence in 
which it occurs. Emphatic state : an inflexion of 
the sb. in Aramaic, having a function somewhat 
resembling that of the definite article. 

2. Of persons : That expresses himself with 
emphasis of voice, gesture, or language. 

>760 R. Lloyd Actor Wks. (1774) I. *6 None emphatic can 
that actor call. Who lays an equal emphasis on all. . x '$ k 
Cow frs Conversation 969 The emphatic speaker dearly 
loves to oppose. In contact inconvenient, nose to nose. 
>837 Dickens Pichw, (1847) 972/1 The business . . was com- 
menced by a little emphatic man. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. 
Holt (x868) 99 Mr. Linson was equally emphatic. 

3. Of actions or tneir effects : Strongly marked, 
forcible, 'telling’. 

>848 Prescott ford. k/s. I. xl. 449 Still more emphatic 
honours were conferred on the Count dt Cabra. 187a 
Morley Voltaire (>886) a One of the emphatic manifesta- 
tions of some portion of the minds of men. >873 Burton 
Hist. ScatS I. lxx. ippThey threatened to show their opinion 
In emphatic shape. 


Emphttififtl (cmfo‘tik&l\ a. rare in mod. use. 
Also 7 emphatioall. [f. as prcc. -7 -al.] 

+ 1 . That implies more than is directly expressed ; 
allusive, suggestive. (Cf. Emphasis i.) Obs . 

a 1333 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) *74 Chrysostom hath 
manyfururative speeches and emphatic*! locution*, a 168s 
Sir T. Bkownk Tracts 84 The expression of Scripture is 
more emphatical than it commonly apprehended. 170* Eng. 
Theo/krast. 337 Great things must be delivered plainly, an 
emphatical tone would spoil all. 1773 Adair Amer . Ind. 
56 It is an emphatical and emblematical term to express 
evil, by the negative of good. 

2 . Of speech or writing: Strongly expressive, 
forcible, pointed. Of a word : That has special 
importance in the sentence ; hence, that receives 
the stress in pronunciation. 

1377 Harrison England 11. xxv. 1. 36a Hir owne image 
ana emphatic*!! superscription. 1030 Bkathwait Eng. 
Gentl. (i6xi) aai This., forced from that. . Father this em- 
phaticall discourse. 1711 Guardian No. 79 The emphatical 
expression of praise ana blame. * 74 ® J Mason Elocut. 26 
And the emphatical Words, .in a Sentence are those which 
carry a Weight or Importance in themselves. x8i8 Jab. 
Mill Brit. India II. iv. ix. 288 Used so many and such 
emphatical terms to impress a belief, that, etc. 1814 L. 
Murray Eng, Gram. 1 . 185 Other words.. may begin with 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical. 

+ b. That is designated emphatically or 4 par 
excellence *. Obs. 

1644-31 J. Smith Set. Disc . vif. Iv. (1821) 348 The time of 
that emphatical revelation of the great mystery of God. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Gant. Cyrus II. 500 The Emphaticall 
decussation or fundamental figure. 1758 S. Hayward Serm. 
xvi. 484 The day of Christ's appearance is. .the emphatical 
day. 

t c. Of or pertaining to emphasis. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Rp, vii. x. 357 They were mis. 
taken in the Emphaticall apprehension. 

3 . Of actions, sentiments, etc. : Forcible, strongly 
marked. 

J. Bell H addon's Anno. Osor, 436 We.. apply., 
improper and borrowed speeches to make the matter seem 
more emphaticall. 1763 Law tr. Behmen's Mvst . Magnum 
xxxii. (177a) *68 Here we have a very excellent ana cm- 

f ihatical example, a 1789 Burney Hut, Mus. (ed. a) II. 
v. 273 Musicians . . who .. ornament their persons in the 
most emphatical manner. >803 Foster Ess, i. vii. xo8 
Some . . brand of emphatical reprobation. 

4 . Of a person : That uses emphasis in speech or 
action ; that speaks or acts in a pointed ana forcible 
manner. 

>606 Sir G . Gooseca//e 1. i, in Bullen Old PI. III. 10 
My Captaine is the Emphaticall man. 1631 Gouge Gods 
Arrows v. i. 975 In setting downe this he is also very cm- 
phaticall. >640 Milton Eikon. 31 On this Thcam the King 
was emphatical and elaborate. 1678 T. Jordan Tri. Load, 
in HeAth Grocer t Com/. (1869) 528 Pleased with .. the 
promptitude of the emphatical speaker. 1831 Carlyle 
Misc, (X857JII. 237 Dame Utc bids ner not be too emphatical. 

+ 11 . 5 . [cf. Emphasis 7.] Of colours: Merely 
apparent, illusory. Obs. 

>6x6 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. R/. vi. Ix. 329 That there Is an 
emphaticall or apparent rednesse in one. 1663 Boylr Colours 
(J.i, Emphatical colours arc light itself modified by re frac- 
tions. >708 Kersey, Emphatical or apparent colour*, those 
which arc often seen in cloud* ; l>efore the Rising, or after 
the setting of the Sun, etc. 1791-1800 in Bailky. 
Empha*tically, adv. [f. prec. 4- ly. 2 ] 

1. In an emphatic or forcible manner or sense ; 
with emphasis ; decidedly, decisively. 

1x84 Fknnrr Def. Ministers (1587) 69 Saying empheti. 
callie, he determined. >6s8 Earle Microcosm, lvi. 1*2 And 
then they emphatically rail, and are emphatically beaten. 
>663 Cowlky Verses 4r Ess. (1669) >28 The Rich poor Man’* 
Emphatically Poor. 1711 Steele S/ect. No. 147 F 2 , 1 heard 
the Service read, .so emphatically, and so fervently. 1756 
Burke Find, Nat . Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 9 It i* always so; 
but was here emphatically so. >894 W. Irving T. Trav. 
1 . 958 Striking his cane emphatically on the ground. 1830 
Foster in Life $ Corr. (1846) II. 184 The mo*t emphatically 
evangelical piety. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cony. (1876) IV. 
xvii, 38 William the Tyrant, as the local historian emphati- 
cally calls him. 

+ 2 . In a pregnant manner, allusively, sugges- 
tively. Obs. Cf. Emphasis i. 

1638-9 T. Wall Char. Enemies Ch, 18 Which Samuel 
does here emphatically insinuate. 1678 Cudwortk Intell. 
Syst. 4x0 He often useth those words also emphatically, 
for 1 One only supreme God 

+ 8. In appearance, as opposed to 4 in reality ’ or 
* in fact ’ ; cf. Emphasis 7. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. v. ii. 933 What Is delivered 
of their incurvitie, must, .bee taken Emphatically, that is, 
not really but in appearance. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (x6$6) 
127 Not emphatically, like the colours in a glass Prisme,; 
but solidly and genuinly. 1773 In Ash. 

+ BmpluracalneM. Obs. rare. [f. Empha- 
tical a. + -NRS8.] The quality of being empha- 
tical ; -Emphasis a. 

a *663 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 166 Now this 
could not be expressed in more emphaticalness of word*. 
>668 Jer. Collier Several Discourses (>795) 946 But then 
*tis imply’d in the Emphaticalness of the Expression. 
Emphiaode ; see Emphysodb. 

Empholita (e-ratfbitV Min. U. (by Igel- 
fltrom 188*) Gr. l/ufxekeihiy to lurk in 4- -itb.] 
Hvdrous silicate of alumina, found in Sweden in 
minute radiated crystals. 

(883 Amer. Jml. Sc. Ser. m. XXVI. >56 Empholite 
occurs mixed with cyanitc, and in cavities in schistose 
damomite. 


Bmphraetio (emfne’ktik), a. and sb. AM. 
K (Jr. i^tppanrtno 1, f. Ifspp&miy to obstruct.] 

A. adj. 1 laving power to obstruct. 

*7*7“S* b Chambers Cycl. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

B. sb. A medicine which shuts up the pore* of 
the skin. 

1678 in Phillies ( Einphrastical In 1706). >77$ In Ash. 

*®47 in Craio ; and in mod. Diets, 
t jEmphrm o tiCfel, a. Med. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
4 - -alJ — prec. adj, 

>647 Tomlinson Renou's Disk, IS4 All are not emphrac- 
ticai or such as fill the pores with their lentor. 
Emphrensy, obs. var. Emprknzy. 

II Emphysema (emfisrml). Med. Also ? 9 
emphysem. [mod.L., a. Gr. l/i^tkrn/ia inflation, 
f. lyupvab- uv to puff up.] 1 The swelling of a part 
caused by the presence of air in the interstices of 
the connective tissue ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anita. 4 Min, 399 The emphysema 
or infiation thereof, which i* a swelling, caused by external 
cause*. 1764 Wateon in Phtt, Trans. L 1 V. 242 The dis- 
order . . was made infinitely worse by the emphysema. >898 
W k h stick, Emphysema , em/hysem. 1883-4 Med. Ann. 40/* 
Asthma, .accompanied by emphysema. 

Emphyitmatoie a. MtJ. 

[f. Or. liuj>vot)itar- stem of prcc. + -OSK .1 — next. 

>776 Phil. Trans. LX VI. 432 When I struck it with my 
finger, it returned an emphysematose sound. 

EmphysamatotUI (cmfiarm&tos), a. Med. 
[f. as prec. 4- -ous.] Of the nature of or like 
emphvsema ; pertaining to emphysema. 

1764 W atson In Phil , Tratu. LIV. 241 The whole sub- 
stance of the lungs was in a state truly emphysematous. 
1870 A. Flint Physiol. Man viii. (1873) 2 15 Some observers 
have found the corresponding lung, .emphysematous. 

+ Elliphy* Odt, a. Med. Obs. rare ~ J . [ad. 
mod.L. emphysddes , a. Gr. 'IjuplxjcAhjs character- 
ized by blisters, f. to puff up.] 

In Emphisode fever : transl. of Etnphysodes febris 
(sec quot. 1731). 

1347 Boordk Bret'. Health cxliii. *3 In Englysho it is 
named the Kmphisode fever. 1*73* Bailey, Rm/hysodes 
febris (with Physicians) a vehement heat in fevers, which 
wtuses pustules and Inflammation in the mouth.] 1773 in 

t Emphyteu'oiary. Obs. rare- [f. L. e m- 
p/iyieust-s + ‘AVL\.] - Lmpiiytkuticary. 

1676 R. Dixon Two Testaments 24 They have, .right, .to 
become. . Emohyteuciaries, Vassals, or otherwise. 

Emphyttusi* (cmfiti/z-sis). Law. Also8em- 
pheuteuals. [a. L. emphyteusis t a. Gr. I lupl/rivait 
of same meaning ; lit. ' implanting *, f. i/i^vrfb-c iv 
to implant.] ‘A perpetual right in a piece of 
land that is the property of another ’ (Stubtm). 

a >6>8 Ralegh in Gulch Coil. Cur. I. yt Emphyteusis is 
. .a contract, whereby any moveable thing is granted, to he 
enjoyed under a certain rent, reserved to the grantor. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) I, i. 13a The usufruct or emphy- 
teusis of the Roman code. 1873 Brvgk Holy Rom. Emf. 
viii. (ed. 5) 131 The divided ownership of feudal law found its 
analogies in the Roman tenure of emphyteusis. 1878 C). 
Makkiott tr. Laxreleye't Prim. Property 51 An emphyteusis 
or hereditary lease. 

II Emphyteuta (emfiti/HS). Law. [a. L. em- 
phytcuta % ad. Gr. i^vrevriff in same sense, f. ifi - 
(pvTtv-tiv : see prcc .1 * A tenant of land which 
was subject to a fixed perpetual rent* (Maine). 

1708 in Kursky. 1791-1800 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 1875 
Porte Gains 11. (cd. a) 167 The proprietor nad a reversion 
on failure of the heirs of the emphyteuta. 

Emphyteutic (cmfitiw tik), a. Law. Also 
7 emphyteutike, -tiok, 8 emffteutio. [ad. L. cm- 
phyteutic-us in same sense, f. Gr. Ifsc/vrsv-tiv : 
see Emphyteusin.] Of the nature of, or held by, 
Emphyteusis. 

1651 Howell Venice 148 Goods Ecclesiastic holden m 
E mphyteutike. 1636 In Blount Glossogr. 1768 Blackstonk 
Comm. III. 239 A tenant ..might be ejected from *uch 
emphyteutic lands. 1787 J. Townsfnd Joum. Spain (179a) 
III. 328 By the emfiteutic contract the great proprietor. . 
ha* power togrant any given quantity [of land) for 9 term 
of ye9rs. s88o Muirmead Inst it. Gains 550 Emphyteutic 
grants of land* by a municipality. 

+ Emphyt«U-tic&i, a. /.aw. Obs. rare-'. 
[f. m prcc. + -al.] = prcc. 

a *6*8 Ralegh in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 71 It shall be an 
emphiteutical contract. 

t Emphyteu’tic&ry. Law. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
emphyteuticari-us -= emphyteuta] • Kmi'Hyteuta. 

a 1636 Hales Serm. at Eton (1672) 11 We. .may be some 
emphyteuticaries, or farmers, or usufructuaries. 

Blount Glossogr , , Emphyteutic ary, he that maketh a thing 
better than it waa when he received it, that raiseth his rent* 
or improve*. *677 in Coles ; and in mod. DicU.^ . 

Empietnre (cmpi*ktiur). Also 6 en-, 9 im- 
pioture. [f. En- + Picture.] tram. To represent 
in a picture, portray. 

*390-30 Skelton Gari. Laurel 899 Zeuxe*. that etipic- 
lured fart Elene. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 393 Our 
impicturcd lineaments. *890 Black ik /Eschylus I. >23 
Behold. .The wild beasts of the woods by thine own hana 
Emptctured. 

t S-mpiem. Med. Obt. Anglicized f. Empyema, 
imI Sylvester Du Bartas 909 The spawling Empiem. . 
With foule impostumes fill* his hollow chest. 



EMPIBRCB. 


EMPIRICALLY 


BmpUro*, impleros (cm-, lmpi»-j»), v. 
Also 0 empierse, empoiroe, enpearce, imparaa. 

S , £n-, In- + Pikbcb v.] tram. To pierce 
rough keenly ; to transfix, lit. and Jig. 

*57* *• Proctor Gorg. Gallery, Pyramus 4 Th. x Swcctc 
pendant, now in wofullbrest Impersid. 159a Shaks. Rom. 
Of Jut. 1. iv. 10 I am too sore enpearced with his shaft, To 
soar* with his light feathers. 1593 Nashs Christ * s T. (1613) 
1 29 To orte-enamel your speech to empeirce . .soules. ids 1 
Quarles Either A to Like painted swords They near im- 
pierc'd Queen Esthers tender heart 1641 H. More Sons 0/ 
Soul 1. 111. v. The vast thumps of massie hammers noi*e, 
Km pierc'd mine ears. 1791 Gii.a. West F.duc. xxxvii, JHtsj 
tender Breast Empierceu deep with sympathizing Teen. 
1855 Frauds Mag. LI* 89 The horrible thorns empicrced 
thoDone. 
b. intr. 

1I14 Cary Dante (Chandos ed.) 247 Through the orbs of 
all, A thread of wire, impiercing, knits them up. 

Hence Bmpla*roea, JDmpierolng ppl. adjs . 

1604 Drayton Moytes (L.), He feels those secret and 
Impiercing flames. 261a — Polypoid, xxii. (1748) 341 The 
brinish tears drop'd down on mine impierced breast 16 aa 
Bkni.owes Theoph. xtti. xlv, O, let our fleshly barks stTll 
ride At anchor in calm streams of His empicrced side. 

t Empight, v . Obs. Also 4 enpight. The 
pa. t. and pa. pple. of *emfitch [f. En- + Pitch v.]. 
1 . tram. Fixed in, implanted. 
c 1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 272 b/a In you is so mokel 
werking vertues enpight. 1906 Seenser F . Q . iil v. so Ex- 
ceeding griefe that wound in him empight 184a H. More 
Song of Soul 11. iii. it. xlv, Nothing Is empight In it. 
1740 W. Thompson Hymn to May [an imitation erf Spenser] 
xliii, Full suddenly the seeds of joy recure Elastic spring, 
and force within empight. 2711-2800 in Bailey. 1847 in 
Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 


Almanack 197 The approximate population of the British 
Empire is now isi.ooo.ooo. 

b. The Empire: before 1804 (and subsequently 
in Hist, use) often spec, the 1 Holy Roman’ or 


2 . intr. for reft. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. 11. iv. 46 He.. ere it empight In the 
meant marke, advaunst his shield atween. 

Empire (e*rap;>i»j), sb. Forms: 3 anpyre, 
empyere, 4 empir, (irapire, imparre), 4-5 em- 
per(e, 4-6 ©mpyr(e, 4- empire, [a. F. empire 
L. imperium in same sense ; related to itnperare 
to command, whence if /iterator Emperor. 

Owing partly to historical circumstances, and partly to the 
sense of tne etymological connexion between the two words, 
empire has always had the specific sense * rule or territory 
of an Emperor 'as well as the wider meaning which it derives 
from its etymology.) 

I. Imperial rule or dignity. 

1 . Supreme and extensive political dominion; 
esp . that exercised by an * emperor 9 (in the earlier 
senses : see Emperor i, a), or by a sovereign state 
over its dependencies. 

c *g*9 E. k.Allit. P. B. 233* For all* his empire so hi*e 
In cfpc is he grauen. a taoo Know ThyselJ in E. E. P. 
(1862) J12 pAU* )>ou haue kyngdam and empyre. c *400 
Three Kings Cologne 18 Octautanus. .in |>c ^eer of nis 
Empire X LI I. 2539 Covkrdalk a Chron. xxxvi. ao They 
became his seruauntes. .tyll the Persians had the empyre. 
*489 Pt/TTRNHAM F.ng. Poesie I. xxiii. (Arb.) 60 Your 
Maiestie haue shewed yourselfe. . vertuous and worthy of 
Empire. 168* Nkvile Plato Rediv. Pref., Many Treatises 
. .All edged. .That Empire was founded in Property. 171s 
Por* Temp. Fame 347 And swam to empire thro' the purple 
flood. x8ai Byron Sardan. 1. i. (1868) 350 Thirteen hundred 
years Of empire ending like a shepherd's tale. *849 Stoc- 
UUKlek Handbk. Brit. India (1 854) 7 From this hour (1757) 
the establishment of the British empire in India may be 
dated. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Paramount influence, absolute 
sway, supreme command or control. 

c 13*5 K. F.. A list. P. A 454 My lady, .halde* be empyre 
oucr vus ful hyae. 1579 Fulkb Confut. Sanders 638 What 
Empyre^ hath Master Sander in Grammar. 1801 Shaks. 
Alls Well 1. 1. 7a Thy blood and vertue Contend for Em- 
pire in thee. 1067 Milton P. L. i. 114T0 deifte his power 
Who from the terrour of this Arm so late Doubted his 
Empire. 179* Hume Ess. 4* Treat. (1 777) I. 182 The 
empire of philosophy extends over a few. *838 Lytton 
Alice 139 You know the strange empire you have obtained 
over me. 1886 Stevenson Treasure fsl. 111. xtv, 113 Silence 
had re-established its empire. 

8. The dignity or position of an emperor ; also, 
+ the reign of an emperor (obs .) ; « Emperorship. 

*806 G. Woodcock ■ tr. Hist. Ivstine K k 3 b, He died . . 
in the flftene year of hisempire. 1844 Linc.ard A nglo-Sax. 
Ck, (2858) I. i. 6 Elevation of Constantine to the Empire. 

4 . A government in which the sovereign has the 
title of emperor. 

1834 [see Em ploy 1890 Mbrivalk (title) A History of 
the Romans under the Empire. *966 Crowe Hist. France 
xliii. (title) The Consulate and the Empire. Mod. The 
history of France under the Second Empire. 

II. That which is subject to imperial rule. 

5 . An extensive territory (esp. an aggregate of 
many separate states) under tne sway of an em- 
peror or supreme ruler; also, an aggregate of 
subject territories ruled over by a sovereign state. 

s*97 R. Glouc, (1734) 733 All thy» ware of hys anpyre. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 6 Adelard of Westsex was 
kyngof be Empire. 1393 Gower Coftf. III. »8e God hath 
be nut him . . his large empire. 1460 Lybtaus Disc. 843 
A sercle. .Of stones and of golde, Tne best yn that enpyre. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. 1. 34 Let the wide Arch 01 the 
raing'd Empire fall. 1739 Burke Sp. Cone. Amor. Wits. IIL 
69 An empire is the aggregate of many states under one com- 
mon head. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng . I. 348 The position 
of London, relatively to the other towns of the empire. 
*8ga Tennyson Ode on Death Wellington 1. a Bury the 
Great Duke with an empire's lamentation. 1887 Whitaker's 


* Romano- Germanic 1 empire. 

*878 Wan ley Wood. Lit. World v. 1. 1 200. 468/3 Rodol- 
phusthe second, .was forced to. .content himself with .. the 
Empire. 1714 De Foe Mem . Cavalier (2840) 35 The gene- 


Empire. 1714 De Foe Mem . Cavalier (2840) 35 The gene- 
ral diet of tne empire. 

6. transf. ana Jig. (Cf. realm.) 

c 1440 York Myst. xlvi. too Forewelc. nowe I passe to J>e 
peretes empire. *938 Pil&r. PtrJ. (W. de W. 2332) 69 Called 
I to be enherytour* of the celestiall empyre. 2808 Shaks. 
Per. 11. i. 53 These Ashers, .from their watery empire recol- 
lect All that may men approve or men detect ! 1698 W. Mon- 
tague Accompl. Worn. 124 Love is an Empire only of two 
Persons, 1709 Addison Taller No. 294 Pa ./Eneas is re- 
presented as descending into the Empire of Death. *773 
Mackenzie Man World 1. i. (1833) 341 Liberal minds will 
delight in extending the empire of virtue. x8as Shelley 
Prometk. Unb. t. 15 Scorn and despair -these are mine 
empire. 

7 . A country of which the sovereign owes no 
allegiance to any foreign superior. 

*53*-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. xa This realme of England 
Is an Impire. 2789 Blackstonk Comm. I. 34a The legisla- 
ture. .uses, .empire . .to assert that our king is. .sovereign 
and independent within these his dominions. 

III. 8. at t rib. and Comb., as empire -plan, 
• race , etc. ; (in matters of dress, of the first Napo- 
leonic empire.) Empire City, State : in U.S. a name 
for the City and the State of New York. 

1891 Gent/. Mag. CXX1. 11. 54 God bless'd the empire- 
tree which thou didst plant. 2884 Pusky Led. Daniel 
it. 66 The great empire-plan of Alexander. 1876 Morley 
Condorcet 5a Its desire to be an empire-race. 1887 
Academy 18 June 440/1 She wore, of course, an Empire 
dress. 1888 Weldons 1 1 lust. Dressmaker Dec., The Empire 
and Directoire styles are steadily increasing in popularity. 

t Einpire, v. Obs. Also Impire, em-, im- 
pyre. (T. prec. sb.] intr. To rule absolutely as 
an emperor. Const, above, of, on. 

2558 Calvin's Com. Prayer Bk. in Phenix (1708) II. 217 
Strangers again empire above us. *594 Carew Tasso (1881) 
75 At pleasure now on starres empyreth he. a 1609 Mont- 
gomerie Sonn. xxxi, Thy sprit . . spurris thee . . abone the 
planetis to impyre, 1599 Jas. I, BamA. Atipor (1683) 71 
Your wrath empvring over your owne passion. 1827 Hey- 
wood Dial. xiii. Wks. 1874 VI. 325, 1 empir'd o’rc All Caria. 
Empire, var. of Empyre a., empyrean, 
t E'mpiredom. Obs. rare - *. [f. Emhre sb. 
+ -dom.j * Empire II. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (1857) 158 He., assumed to himself 
two severall crowns and empirdoms. 

Empiric (emprrik), a. and sb. Forms: 6-7 
emperio, -ike, -ique, -yke, empiriko, -ique, 
-yke, empyriok, -yke, 7-8 emperiok(e, em- 
piriokfe, emprio(k(e, 6- empirio ; also 6 im- 
perioke. [ad. L. empiricus , Gr. J/sir«i/xx-c$s, f. 
wupia experience, f. ipwupos skilled, f. iv in + ntpa 
trial, experiment. In 17th c. usually (e*mpirik).] 

A. adi. = Empirical in various senses, (The 
use ns sb. occurs earlier in Eng., and the adjectival 
senses are chiefly derived from it.) 

1609 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 8 It is accounted an errour, to 
commit a naturall bodie to Emperique Phlsitions. a 2849 
Drumm. op Hawth. Jas. V Wks. (2711) 90 This empyrick 
balm could the French apply to cure the wounds or the 
Scottish common -wealth. *687 Milton P. L. v. ^40 By 
fire Of sooty coal the Empiric Alchimist Can turn . . Metals 
of drossiest Ore to perfet Gold. 4*700 Dryden (L.), Bold 
counsels . . Like empirick remedies . . last are tier'd. *787 
Phil. Trans. LXXvII. 43 They are only empiric^ and not 
founded upon the theory and principles of gravitation. 1819 
Scribbleomania 76 Empiric pigmies mayprate about straws. 
*877 E. Caird Philos. Kant h. v. 286 The combination of 
sensitive states by an empiric law of association. 

B. sb. 

1 . A member of the sect among ancient physi- 
cians called Empirici (’Epi rtipin&i), who (in oppo- 
sition to the Dogmatici and Methodici) drew their 
rule* of practice entirely from experience, to the 
exclusion of philosophical theory. 

154s R. Copland Galyen's Terap. * G ij, The whiche 
thynae the Emperykes vnderstande by onely experyence. 
180s Holland Pliny 1 1. 344 Another faction and sect of Phy- 
sltians; who.. called themselues Empiriques. *609 Timme 

g uerstt. Pref. 5 Among Physitians there are Empericks, 
ogmaticks, Methodic!, or Abbreuiators. and Paracelsians. 
*738 J. Krill Anim. CEcon. Pref. 30 Tne Doctrine of the 
Empiricks, which despises all Reasoning. *809 Med. Jml. 
XIV. 446 The ancient empirics were peculiarly eminent for 
their talent of observation. 

b. One who, either in medicine or in other 
branches of science, relies solely upon observation 
and experiment. Also Jig. 

*978 Lytr Dodoens vi. ri. 665 Broomrape is counted of 


Led. l it A mere empiric in political legislation. 1873 
Hale In His Marne viit, 6s The Florentine would be called 
only on empiric by the science of to-day. tin E. Cairo 
Phsios. Kant v. 100 The animals are pure empirics. 

2 . An untrained practitioner in phytic or sur- 
gery ; a quack. 

[1907 Andrew Brunmykds Distytt. Waters Oj, Than 
came there an onlerned Empyricus,) s Jte Bvlleyw Bk. 
Simples 68 h One called Edwardes, a doltish impericke. 


ties Shaks. Alts Well il I. 225 We must not corrupt our 
hope, To prostitute our past-cure malladie To empericks. 
*8ei Burton Anal. MeL 11. L tv. i. There be many moun- 
tebanks, quack- salvers, Empericks, in every street, a 1784 
Lloyd Eg. C. Churchill Poet. Wks, 1774 l. 83 Quack and 
Critic differ but in name. Empirics frontless both, they 
mean the some. 2808 Med. Jml. XV. 369 Bone setters 
arc another set of empirics. 1835BROWNIN0 Paracelsus 
164 They are hooting the empiricTThe ignorant and incap- 
able fool 

b. transf. A pretender, impostor, charlatan. 

1840 Quarles Enchirid. iv. Ixxxix, Hee that beleeves 
with an implictte Faith, is a mecre Empricke in Religion. 
1870 Eachard Cont. Clergy 22 A disesteemed pettifogger, 
or empyrick in divinity. *777 W. Dalrymple Trav. EP>& 
Port, cxii, The Bishop, supreme empiric, heals the minds 
and cures the consciences. . by the some prescription. *827 
Coleridge Lay Sena. 2 86 Such are the political empirics, 
mischievous in proportion to their effrontery, and ignorant 
in proportion to their presumption. 

8 . Comb, empiric- like adj. and adv. 

*6ao Melton Astrolog. 9 He delivered this Emperike like 
Oration. 4*700 Dryden (J.), The illiterate writer, em- 
p'rick like applies To each disease, .chance remedies. 

Empirical (emprrikill), a. Forms : 6-7 em- 
perioall, 7-8 empyrlo&l, 7- empirical, [f. prec. 

4 -AL.] 

1 . A fed. a. Of a physician : That bases his 
methods of practice on the results of observation 
and experiment, not on scientific theory, b. Of 
a remedy, a rule of treatment, etc. : That is 
adopted because found (or believed) to have been 
successful in practice, the reason of its efficacy 
being unknown. + Also as quasi- s b. in pl. — i em- 
pirical remedies 

*980 J. Sa[nporo] Agrippa's Van. Arles 240 b, Empirical 1, 
that ts to saie, that conristeth in practise, of experimenter 
*6x3 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. <1653), Medicine composed 
by a Chymicall, Methodicall, or Empcricall Surgeon. *898 
R 1 do ley Pract. Physich a 6 Empirical!* are : Earth-worms 

P rovided divers wayes. 2889 Evelyn Mem. (2837) II. ai6 
ie had a laboratory, and knew of many empirical medi- 
cines. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 136 
Sextus, a physician of the empirical, *. e. anti-thcoreticai 
school. 2860 E. A. Parker Tract . Hygiene (ed. 3) p. i. 
Empirical rules . . observations of what seemed good or bad 
for health. 

2 . That practises physic or surgery without 
scientific knowledge ; that is guilty of quackery. 
Also of medicines : That is of the nature of a quack 
nostrum. Cf. Empiric B. 2. 

4 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 304 A Pedlar of Medicines 
. . and Tinker empirical to the Body of Man. *830 James 
Louis AT Y , IV. 45 Empirical drugs for the cure of various 
diseases. 2840 H. Ainsworth Tower Lend , (1864) 66 
When all the physicians of the royal household were dis- 
missed, and the duke sent messengers for empirical aid. 

3 . In matters of art or practice : That is guided 
by mere experience, without scientific knowledge ; 
also of methods, eimcdients, etc. Often in oppro- 
brious sense transf. from 2 : Ignorantly presump- 
tuous, resembling, or characteristic of, a charlatan. 

1731 Johnson Rambler No. 183 p 13, I have avoided . . 
that, .empirical morality, which cures one vice by means of 
another. *793 Holcrokt LavateYs Physiog. xxix. 236 We 
are all more or less empirical physiognomists. *8*3 
McCulloch Pol. Econ. 1. 43 Their arguments . . had some- 
what of an empirical aspect. *88* Goscnkn For. Exch. 84 
The application of hasty and empirical measures. *873 
Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 317 The great majority of acci- 
dents are. .the results of empirical management. 

4 . Pertaining to, or derived from, experience. 
Empirical law: see quot. 1846. Empirical for- 
mula: in Mathematics, a formula arrived at in- 
ductively, and not verified by deductive proof ; in 
Chemistry , a formula which merely enumerates 
the ultimate constituents of a compound in any 
convenient order, without implying any theory of 
the mode in which they are grouped. 

1640 J rr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Pref. ? 46 The propositions 
of this philosophy being Emptricall and best found out by 
observation. *70 8 Month. Rev. XXV. 585 His empirical 
acquaintance with the works of taste is not comprehensive. 
*8*9 Mat. Philos . I. Mechanics its. v. 28 (Usef. Know. Ser.) 
By an empirical formula is meant one that is conceived or 
invented without any analysis or demonstration. *833 Sir 
J. Hrrschel Stud. Nat . Phil. 72 If the knowledge be merely 
accumulated experience, the art is empirical. 2834 Mrs. 
Somerville C annex, Phys. Sc. viii. (1849) 7° An empirical 
law observed by Baron Bode, in the mean distances of the 
planets. *836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Led. (2677) II. xxi. 26 
Knowledge a posteriori is a synonym for knowledge empi- 
rical. or from experience. 1848 Mill Logic iil xvi. f i, An 
empirical law then, Is an observed uniformity, presumed to 
be resolvable into simpler laws, but not yet resolved Into 
them. *890 Daubkny Atom. Th. ix. (ed. a) 397 SO*+KO 
is the rational formula of the salt called sulphate of 
potass: S, O 4 , K the empirical. x8te Buckle Civilis. III. 
v. 385 The empirical corroboration or his doctrine by direct 
experiment. 

Empi*rioally f adv. [f. prec. + -LY.*] In an 
empirical manner. 

1 . After the manner of an empiric or quack- 
doctor. 

183s Brathwait Whimsies, A tmanack-maher, He ha's 
some small scruple of physician, .and can most empyricolly 
discourse of the state of your body. *843 Sim T, Browne 
Re tig. Med. 1. 6 31 His scholars : who. . doe empirically prac- 
tise without bis advice. *873 F. Thomae Die. Women 
(ed. 3) 64 The advice is too often given empirically. 
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9 . By metni of observation and experiment. 

««**.! >ie T. Browns Pseud. Bp. vt. xll. 3 34 For wn shall 
empirically and sensibly discourse hereof* 1664 Powsa Exp. 
Philos. in. 199 Philosophy . . will Empirically and Sensibly 
canvass the Phenomena of Nature. 1809-10 Colsridqs 
friend (1865) *3 A schoolmaster is under the necessity of 
teaching a certain rule in simple arithmetic empirically. 
1879 tr. Dn Monet l Ttlephone 59, I sought • . to discover 
empirically the exact effect of each clement, 
t Empi-rioalntss. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being empirical. 

1694 W. dr Rand Short Meth , ofSurg., Not being 
offended at the appearance of Empiricalness in the dis- 


course. 

Empiricism (empirisiz’m). [f. Empiric + 
-ism.] The method or practice of an empiric. 

1 . Med. Practice founded upon experiment and 
observation; ignorant and unscientific practice; 
quackery. Also tram/. 

1697 G. Starkby Helmont’s Vind, 945 The Chymistry of 
the Galenical Tribe is a ridiculous, .and. .dangerous Em- 
pericism. 1796 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 1. 47 The art became 
debased with empiricism. 1701 Mackintosh Vind, Go//. 
Wks. 1846 III* 148 ‘ The practical claim of impeachment \ . 
is the most sorry juggle of political empiricism.. 1880 Sir 
J, Fayrbr in NaturlXX 1 . 931 The empiricism of to-day is 
more scientific than it was in former days. 

2 . a. The use of empirical methods in any art or 
science, b. Philos . The doctrine which regards 
experience as the only source of knowledge. 

S803 Edin. Rev. I. 957 Made acquainted with the division 
of empiricism and rationalism. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
I. it. ix. 399 Mere observation and empiricism, not even the 
commencement of science. 1879 Minto Eng. IAt. it. via. 
547 The empiricism popularly associated with the name of 
Locke. x88x Huxlry in Nature No. 615. 343 All true 
science begins with empiricism. 

8. coner. A conclusion arrived at on empirical 
grounds. 

1846 Mill Logie m. xiii. f 5 The instances of new theories 
agreeing withhold empiricisms, are innumerable. 
jBmpirioiftt (emprnsist). [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 

a. An upholder of philosophical empiricism, b. 
One who follows empirical methods. 

1857 T. E. Wrbb Intel/. Locke i. 17 Kant, .regarded Aris- 
totle as the head of the Empiricists. 1879 N. Amer. Rex*. 
CXX. 469 Berkeley.. a consistent empiricist. 1876 tr. 
Wagners Gen . Pathol. Medical men have been designated 
as Empiricists and Rationalists in matters of pathology. 

Bmpirioirtio, a. nonce-wd. In 7 emperiok- 
qutique. [f. Empiric : on analogy of pharma- 
ceutic J Empirical. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 198 The most soueraigne Prescrip- 
tion in Galen, is but Kmperick qutique ; and to this Preser- 
uatiue, of no better report then a Horse-drench. 

t ZS'Xnpirie. Obs. In 7 empyrie. [ad. Gr. 
Ifiwtipla. Cf. Empiric.] « Empiricism i. 

169s Wittir tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. r. vi. 33 Even Phy- 
sicians do not disdain Empyrie. 

Empirism (e'mpiriz’m). [f. Gr. fpwtip-os (see 
Empiric) + -I 8 M .1 « Empiricism 2 b. 

17x6 M. Davies Dissert. Physick 37 in Ath. Brit. Ill, 
1899 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 104 Empirism. Philoso- 
phy of Experience or of Observation. 189a Morri.l tr. 
Tennemann's Hist. Phil . 67 Empirism . . would derive all 
our knowledge ultimately from experience. 

Empirintfe (empirrstik), a . [f. as prec. + -ist 
+ -IC.J Of or pertaining to empirism. 
x88x Lt Conte Light 103 Tne one is called the nativistic, 
the other the cmpinstic theory. 

Empiry, var. Empyre, obs., empyrean. 
Emplace (empires), v . rare . ft. En- + Place 
sb. ; (realty back-formation from Emplacement.)] 
trans. To put into a place or position. 

1869 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. III. v. 385 The shrine . . was 
emplaced upon the topmost, or silver stage. 

Emplacement (cmpl<r*smcnt). [a. Fr. em- 
placement : sec prec. ana -ment.] 

1 . The action of placing in a certain position ; 
the condition of being so placed. 

1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 64 The emplacement of each 
pyramid so as exactly to face the cardinal points. 

2 . a. Of a building, etc. : Situation, position. 

b. Site. rare. 


t8oe W. Taylor in Robbcrds Mem. I. 415 Buildings ad- 
mired for their architecture, and well displayed bv their 
emplacement. X837 Blackxv. Mag. XLI. 363 The French 
might have found, .a more appropriate emplacement for the 
obelisk. x86e Rawlinson Anc. Mon . I. v. 99 The exact em- 
placement of the second [story] on the first is also doubtful. 
1880 Blackxu, Mag. Jan. 1x5 The large amphitheatre, the 
emplacement of which can still be traced on the hill side. 
3. Mil. A platform for guns, with epaulements 
for the defence of those serving them. 

s8sx Wellington in Gurw. Dis/Nll. 958 They ought to 
make an emplacement for their field pieces. xSfcs Amstkd 
Channel 1 st. 1. iii. (ed. 9) 43 Two.. square emplacements, 
covering rocks, have been constructed. 188s Daily Nexus 
x Sept 9/4 A model emplacement, constructed of concrete. 
Bmplaifltre, var. of Emplaeter, Obs. 
Empl&nt, obs. form of Implant. 
t Bmplaiter, sb. Obs. Forms : 4 enplarier, 
-tre, 5-7 emplftatre, -airier, -ayrier, -ayrire, (6 
erron. emplariure) ; also 6-7 implaster, -airier, 
[a. OF. emplastre (F. ompldtrt), L. implastrum , 
ad. Gr. f/i*Aa trrpoo plaster or salve, f. l/i wK&aotiv, 
f. to in + wXAaffttr to mould.] 

Von. in. 


1 . Med. or Surg. - Plaster. 

tele Wyclif Isa. xxxviii. at The! shulden taken an hep 
offygM. and ..make an enplastre vpon the wounde. 1430 
Lydo. Chron, Tree 1. vii, Lectuary, emplaystre, or pocyon, 
a 1900 Med. Receipts in Rel. Ant. I. 51 Tak sverfeme. .and 
tak mynt, and male ane emplaster. >904 Be con Gov . Virtue 
(1566) 50 b, Neither hearbe nor emplasture hathe healed 
them. 1*78 Lytr Dodoens l xeix. 141 Oy laments. oyles. 
or emplalstera. i6ox Holland Pliny xx. ix. If the said 
implaister be made with bcan-meale. c itso W. Gibson 
FarrieVs Dispens. xvL (1794) 30a The whole is brought to 
the consistence of an Emplaster. 1751 Chambers Cycl., 
Emplaster. popularly called Plaster. 1809 Parkins Cut- 
PeppePs Eng. Physic . Enlarged 361 The Greek cmplaistert 
consisted ofthese ingredients. 

Jig. 198 , Wyclif Set. Whs, III, 166 Enplaster of cursing 
for neele of monnis soule. Foxk A, M. (1590) 

956/9 Minister some spirituall implaster. a 1696 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks, (1660) 70 Lay on the soveraign cmplaistert of 
the. .mercy of our Blessed Redeemer. 

2 . Used to render L. emplastrum ; see Emplas- 


TRATION I. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 518 The manner of grafting by 
way of emplaistre or scutcheon. 

lienee f Bmplarierwiae, adv., in the form of a 
plaster, as a plaster is applied. 

1951 Turner Herbal r. CHj d, It [amomum] he) pet h them 
that are bytten of scorpiones laid to emplalsterwise with 
hasill. 196 a Ibid. 11. 13 b, The sede [of sonne flower] layd 
to emplasterwise, dryeth away hanginge wartes. 

t Emplaster, v . Obs. Forma ; 4 -tf em- 
plaatro, 6-7 emplaster, -airire, -ayster ; also 7 
implaistre. [a. OF. emplastre-r , ad. L. emplas - 
trdre, f. emplastr-um : see prec.] 

1, a. To cover with a plaster; to plaster over; 
also fig. b. To spread on as a plaster. 

c xs 96 Chaucer Merch. T. 1053 Als fair as ye his [Solo- 
mori r s] name emplastre, He was a lecchour and an ydolastre. 
1541 K. Copland Guydon's Fortnul. Y ijb. To emplay- 
ster the place with diaculum. * 5?5 H. Lloyd Treas, 
Health L> [j, Galbanum emplastered to the hed is of great 
efficacye. x6ox Holland Pliny xx. lx, Colewort i* 
soveraigne good to be implaistrcd upon those tumors, 1633 
tr. Bacon's L\fe q Death (1651) 50 Let the body be Em- 
plautred with Mastick. 

2 . A rendering of L. emplaslrare to bud trees 
(misinterpreted in quot. 1656) ; sec Emplahtra- 
tion 1 . 

c xaso Pallad. on Hush, vi, 86 The pechys in this moons 
Emplnstred are. 163/f Ducard Gate Lot . Uni. | 334.91 He 
. .l>c smears them, being implanted (which in to emplaster). 

Hence Empl&’riering vbl. sb. 

c 14SO Pallad. on Hush. in. 350 Oon in the stok, on graffeth 
under ryndc ; Emplastcring an other dothe in kyndc. Ibid. 
vii. 93 Emplasturyng nccordeth with the tree That hath a 
jucc of fattenessc in the ryndc. 1577 B. Googk Heresbach's 
Husb.{\ 586)73 Emplastring or inoculation. 1633 tr. Bacon's 
Life bf Death (1651) 50 Let this Bath with the Emplaistring 
. .be renewed every fifth day. 

Emplaateration, var. Emplastration, Obs. 

169a in Coles. 1773 in Ash. 

1 3Bmpla*«tic, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. IpitXao- 
nab r, f. ifivk tsaouv : see Emplaster sb.] 

A. ad/ . Fit to be used as a plaster; hence, 
adhesive, glutinous, viscid. Also [after late Gr. 
use], that stops up the pores. 

x6t8 Latham and Bh. Falconry (1613) 140 It is also of an 
emplasdcke or clammy quality. 1634 T. Johnhos tr. Pare/s 
Chtrurg.x it. xxviL (1678) 189 Medicins. .acrid, oily, and 
emplas tick. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc . Compit. iv. 133 Wax. . 
through its. .cmplastick faculty, fastning it self nke Glew. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 53 Unctuous and emplastic 
bodies. 183a in Webster ; and m mod. Diets. 

B. sb. An adhesive or glutinous substance. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 135 An Emplastick should 

be of a terrene substance. 1791 -x6oo Bailey, Emplastichs, 
Medicines which constipate and shut up the Pores of the 
Body, that Sulphureous Vapours cannot pass. 1731 Stack 
in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 369 Burgundy-pitch, or any other 
powerful emplastic. 

t Empla'Stioal, a. Obs, rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
■At.] = prec. adj. 

1697 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 134 Their quality sounds 
not emplastrical but emplasticaJ, or emphractical. Ibid. 135 
An emplastical medicament should want all mordacity. 

t Empla'fftioate, v. Obs. rare-*, [f. En- 
plastio + -ate.] tram. To make into a plaster. 

1697 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 335 Emplasticated with 
honey, it takes away dimness, .from the eyes. 

t EmpI&stra*tion. Obs. Also 5 emplM- 
tracioun, 6 emplaistration, 6 imploriration. 
[ad. L. tmplastrdtionem , noun of action f. em- 
plastrdre : see Emplaster v.] 

1 . A mode of budding trees mentioned by Latin 
writers ; so called from the piece of bark surround- 
ing the bud, which was attached like a 4 plaster ’ 
(L. emplastrum) to the tree. 

c 1490 Pallad. on Hush. vti. 91 In Juyl and nowe 
solempne insicion Hath treen, that men calle emplas tra- 
doun. x6ox Holland Pliny II* Gloss., Emplastration in 
the Hortyard, is patting by inocclaiion with a scutcheon. 
*749 h. Columella's Hush. v. xl, Emplastration, or .. In- 
oculation. 

2 . The application of a plaster. 

*948 T. Raynold Womans Books 75 Ministred . by Aimes, 
or odours, or emplastration, etc. mi Holland Pliny 11. 
394 To retume againe to the former emplastration. 1633 
tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death (1650) 63 Closure up of the body 
by Emplastration. 
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H Bmplft'lt nUfti The Latin form of Emplas- 

ter sb. 

1998 FiTX-carFRAY SirF. Drake (1881) 19 Soules *w«9t 
Emplastrum, unguent of the eyes. *M T. Bryant Prat/. 
Surg, 1 . 171 If the carbuncle is small ..cover It with em- 
plastrum plumb! spread on leather. 

Bmplead, obs. form of Implead. 

Bmpleetlon, bad form of Emflecton. 
EmpUctit# (cmplc ktoit). Min. [f. Gr. Ip- 
srXttrros inwoven (f. ipwKtot in, f. If In 4- wXtottu to 
weave) + -ite ; the name being given from it» ap- 
pearance.] A sulphide of bismuth and copper, 
occurring in bright tin-white needle-shaped crys- 
tals ; found in Saxony and Chili. 

1897 Smkfard Min. 434. 1884 Dana Min, 86. 

II Smplrctoil* Arch. [mod.L., a Gr. tpwXttc- 
r of : see prec.] * A kind of masonry, in which 
the outsides of the wall are ashlar, and the interval 
filled up with rubbish * (Liddell and Scott). 

X908-X9 Krrsry, EmpUcton opus , Masons-work well knit 
ana couched together. 179s in Bailey, vol. 11 . 

Bmpledge, var. 01 Imp ledge. 

+ Emplrsanoe. sir. Obs. tare - 1 . [•« if OF. 
*emp/atsance f. *emplaisir \ sea Emplesn. Cf. 
Plkasanck .1 Pleasure. 

1469 Sc. Acts Jas. Ill (1814) 94 It salbe leful to the kingis 
hienes to tak ]»e desisioun of ony actioune that cummls 
before him at his emplesance. 

t Emplasatir. Sc. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. OK. *em- 
plaisir\ see next. Cf. Pleasure] « prec. 

x|6o Letter in M'Crie Knox. I. A37 And this ye faill not 
to do, as ye will do us singular empleseur. 

t Empla'as, V. Sc. Obs. [ad. OF. * emplais - 
tr, orig. form of emplaire to please ; cf. En- and 
Please.] trans. To please. 

1478 Act. Audit. (1839) 01 pe said Schlr William to folou 
vpon person is for pc said some as it empless him. 

jSmplle, obs. var. of Imply. 

Bmplore, obs. form of Implore. 

Employ (cmploi*), sb. Also 7^8 Imploy. [ad. 
F. emplot, n. of action f. employer to Employ ; 
-» Sp. empleo , It. impiego .] 

ti. The action of employing a person or making 
use of a thing ; - Employment i . Obs. 

1666 Evelyn Mem, (1807) III. 184 Employ of chirurgeons. 
01694 A Liitlkton in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, xv. 5 
The drone without a sting . . wanting a tool for employ. 1809 
Southey Sir T. More ii. 76 The application of gunpowder 
• .was not brought into full employ, even after, etc. 

2 . The state or fact of being employed ; esp. that 
of serving an employer for wages. In phrases, In, 
cut of, employ ; in the employ of (the person em- 
ploying). 

1709 Strvfk Ann. Ref I. xliii. 173 The first mention . of 
Thomas Sampson in publick employ. 1719 Guardian No. 
158 We arc obliged by duty to keep ourselves in constant 
employ. s 89 fl Ht. Martineau Homes A broad ix. 114 New 
comers of tneir craft, or in their employ. tS4x Miall 
Nonconf. I. 301 Operatives out of employ. 1883 Act 48 4 
49 Viet. c. k 6 Preamb., To permit electors in his regular 
employ to absent themselves. 

8. Something on which a person or thing is em- 
ployed ; an employment, occupation. Now poet . 
or arch , 

x66o Sir E. King in Academy 15 May A better em- 
ploy to exercise his courage. 1704 Swift T. Tub iv. 64 Peter 
put these bull* on scventl employs. *715 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. II a.v. 'Tree, Drunken Fellows, .uncapable of so judi- 
cious Imploy. 18990 W KtrCH West. Polity 89 An assiduity 
worthy of a better employ. 1877 M. Arnold Poems 1 1. 
89 The wind-borne, mirroring soul, .leaves its last employ. 

t b. A regular business or occupation ; a trade 
or profession. Obs. 

1676 Bunyam Pilgr. f. (186a) X14 To have but a poor imploy 
in the world. 1697 Potter Antitj. Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 169 
That Ferry-man snail be prohibited the exercise of his em- 
ploy, who overturns his boat. 1771 Wesley Wks. 1873 V. 
397 Neglect of the worldly employ wherein . . God has placed 
us. 1799 J. Aikin Manchester 338 From this variety of 
employ, population has more than doubled since 1773. 
f 0. An official position in the public service. 

1891 Luttrrll Brief Ret. (1857) II. aio Being putt out 
of an employ . . at the custome house at Newcastle. 1691 
Ray Creation it. (1704) 341 Great Commands & Employs 
In the Dutch Colonies. 01734 North Lives (r8a6> 1 76 
Another employ fell to his Lordship’s share. s8si Byron 
Mar, Fed. 11. i. 113 The wariest of republics Has lavish’d 
all its chief employs upon him. 

Employ (emploi*)» v - Forms : 5 en-, 5- em- 
ploy ; also 6-8 imploy. [a. F. employe-r (var, 
of OF. emptier : see Imply, and cf. Ploy, Ply), 
a Com. Romanic word ** Pr. impleiar, Cat. im- 
plegar , Sp. emplear, Pg. empregar, It. im/iegart 
L. impliedre , 1. in + flic are to fold. Cf. Imply. 

The senses of this word (exc. 5, 6) are derived from the 
late L. sense of implicare * to bend or direct upon some- 
thing ’ ; the classical senses * enfold, involve * are represented 
by Imply.) 

1. trans. To apply (a thing) to some definite 
purpose ; to use as a means or instrument, or as 
material. Const .for, in, on, + to. 

a. c 1460 Foete»cur^^#. 4- Lim. MohAvjh) 54 The Kvngs 
own Money . . he may . employ to other Usys. 1481 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 433/4 Whan hir moder sawe the.Jynnen 
cloth thus employed she was moche wroth. 1993 Brendf 
Q. Curtins 109 (R.) When he beheld the boorde. .employed 
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EMPLOY. 


EMPOISON. 


to no bast a use. 1604 Ld. Kensington (n Ellis Orig. Lett. 
1. 301. 111 . 173 To employ her credit with the king her 
son. *671 tr. Frejus* Voy. Mauritania 5 To employ eight 
hundred Piastres for his expence. a 1704 Locks (J.\ The 
timber employed about the plough. 17ft Free-thinker No. 
63. 68 Employ the Prerogative only for their [the people’s] 
(food. *750 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Rug. 1 . Somerset 53 
'['he soil of this Country is . . employed in Grain and Pas. 
turage. 1830 Landor Andrea Wks. 1846 II. 5*6 All have 
more knowledge than they will employ. 1856 Ruf kin Mod. 
Faint. III. tv. iv. fit Art was employed for the display of 
religious facts. 

&. 153 . Starkry Lett. 73 Imploing such giftys God hathe 
gvuen me. 160s R. Johnson Kingd. if Commonw. (1603) 85 
The hits . . and river sides being onely imploied to vines. 
1667 Milton P . L . iv. 763 Hcere Love hfs golden shafts 
implolea. 1680 4a Locke Toleration U. Wks. 17*7 II. 391 
The best Design any one can imploy his Pen in. 
Drydkn Virg, Georg. 111, 344 This Curse. .Juno, .imploy a 
for 10 ’s Punishment. 1771 Prikrtley Inst. Relig. (178*) I. 
413 The rest of the Inclosure imployed in tillage. 

b. To apply, devote (effort, thought, etc.) to an 
object. (In later use merged in 4 .) 

1587 Harr!»on England it. i. (1877) 1. 37 To imploy 
their studies unto physike and the lawes. 1*96 Shake. 
Merck. V. 11. viii. 13 And imploy your chiefest thoughts To 
courtship. 1683 Burnet tr. More’s Utopia ia8 All other 
Animals imploy their bodily Force one against another. 
1784 J. Barry Led. Art Hi. (1848)151 Any man. .whowould 
generously employ his whole undivided attention to it. 

C. To make use of (time, opportunities). Const. 
in, f to. In mod. use also (influenced by 4 \ ‘to 
fill with business’ (J.). 

a. <481 Caxton Myrr. t. v. so He. .employed his tyme to 
studye. 15S3 Ld. Berners Frois. 1 . cclxli. 387 What was 
bent for them to do to employ forthe their season. 1664 
Evelyn Kat. Hort. (1739) 185 How usefully you employ 
this glorious Recess. 1733 Dk Foe Voy. round IV. (1840) 
119 Those intervals were employed to. .hunt for food, i860 
Tyndall GUc. 1. f 27. 195 Having ten days at my disposal 
. . I was anxious to employ them. 

/ 9 . x6at G. Sanuys Ovids Met. iv. (1636)77 Some in life- 
practiz’d Arts imploy their times. ^ 173a Lkdiard 5 V*M<?j II. 
ix. 377 He imploy’a the whole time in raising enormous 
machines. 


+ 2 . To bestow (something) on a person. Obs. 
[So emploier in OF.] 

*54* G tt«T Fr. Masse 104 Mclchisedech . . employing 
upon Abraham bred and wync. 1598 Greene Jas. IV 
(1861) 190 What reward .. May I employ on you for this 
your zeal ? 

8 . To use the services of (a person) in a pro- 
fessional capacity, or in the transaction of some 
special business ; to have or maintain (persons) in 
one’s service. 

a. 1584 Powrl Lloyds Cambria 98 Em plated in affaires 
of the Commonwealth. 1771 Junius Lett. lix. 304 Let us 
employ these men in whatever departments their various 
abilities are best suited to. 187a Raymond Statist. Mines 
4- Mining 306 Scott & Co., employing nine men six months. 
187a Morlky Voltaire (1886) 163 Lessing . . was employed 
by Voltaire . . in the Hirschel case. 

0 . 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. 1 , is a, I must imploy you in 
some business® Against our nuptial). i6ai Frailty of Life 
In Farr S. /’. Jas. /(1848) sox To thinkc, not one of those 
whotne he imploy’d Should be aliue within one hundred 
yeares. i66a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. 14 * Moses. . writ 
as a person imployed by God. 17*8 Newton Chronol. 
Amended ii. 124 Ctnyras .. imployed workmen in making 
armour. 

+ b. To send (a person) with a commission to , 
towards (a person), to, into (a place); also, To 
employ out. Obs. 

a. i6ix Shaks. Cymb . 11. iil 68 We shall haue neede 
T’ employ you towards this Romane. 16x8 Bolton Flows 
111. vi. 190 Publius Servilius was employd out against them. 
*654 R- Codrington tr. Hist, /vs tine 989 The Lacede- 
monians, being unwilling to employ their forces into so 
remote a war. 1687 Good Advice 33 Bishop Usher was 
Employ’d to O. Cromwell by some of the Clergy. 

ft. s6o6 Shaks. Ant. \ Cl. v. ii. jio To Cesar I will 
speake, what you shall please, If yowl imploy me to him. 
1031 Webvkr.< 4 *c. Fun. Mon. 670 lohn Wriothcsley . .was 
imployed into Scotland, and with him Northumberland 
Hcrauld. 1600 J. Howell Hist. Revol. Naples 56 He 
imployed besides into the Castle three Gentlemen of spe- 
ciall parts. 

4. To find work or occupation for (a nerson, his 
bodily or mental powers) ; in pass, often merely 
to be occupied, to be at work. Const. about, in , on. 

O. *611 Bible Ezra x. 15 Were employed about this 
matter. *633 Fuller Ck. Hist. 1. iv. § 10 He was princi- 
pally employed farre off* at Constantinople. 1713 Steele 
Engliskm. Na if. 73 Whoever is well employed is then at 
Prayers. 1771 Johnson Lett. (1788) I. I. 60 By showing 
how much 1 am employed upon you. >89* M®Cos»i Div. 
Govt . 11. ii. (x874)*i5 How can the whole soul be so nobly 
..employed! Mod. 1 cannot fully employ you. I found 
him employed in writing letters. Glad to see you so well 
employed. 

B. 165* Hobbes Leviatk . 111. xxxiv. 908 Men, that are 
otherwise imployed. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc . IV. 191 
All . . imployd fn the Contemplation of our Excellencies. 
1704 Swift Batt. Bks.(ijii) 96a He was Imploy’d in drink- 
ing. 1709 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 977 Employing our 
Thoughts, upon the Occasions chosen by Our Lord, 
b. reft. To apply {obs.), busy, or occupy oneself. 
1979 ^ YLY ^ u Pbues (Am) 1x3 Employe tnyselfe to 
marcial featea. 1764 Reid Inquiry L § 9. (1785) 1a Castle- 
builders employ themselves. . in romance. 1896 R. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 4 More of genius than common was re- 
quired to teach a man how to employ himself 

o. Said of the object to which attention is given, 
1669 Boyle Occas. Egft. (1675) 95 Occasional Reflec- 
tions., need not employ our hands. 1697 Drydkn Virg. 
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Georg-w* 78 Their young Succession all their Cares employ. 
1704 P0PE Summer 47 Then might my voice thy list ning 
ears employ, ira Berkeley Alcipkr. vil. ft 17. Wks. 1871 

II. 317 Speculations to employ our curiosity. *774 Gold- 
smith Grecian Hist. II. 170 Mithridates, who so Iona em- 
ployed the Roman armies. 1833 Ht. Martimrau Afanch. 
Strike l 13 A Pan’s pipe employed his mouth. 1894 Ten* 
hyson Poems , To Rev. F. D. Maurice i, Come, when no 
graver cares employ. Mod. He needs something to employ 
his mind 

1 5 . «* Imply in various senses ; a. To entwine, 
enclose, encircle, b. To involve, include, contain. 

0. To imply, signify. Obs. 

x$a8 Fox in Pocock Rec . Ref. I. liil 143 The causes 
. . imployed so manifest justness. 1909 More Conf. agst. 
Trib. i. Wks. (1557) 1146/a We must expreise or Imploy a 
condicion therin. 1979 Poore Knight’s Palace B b, Crabbed 
Care, imployd with streeke of red. <581 J. Bell //addon’s 
answ. Osor.it Which wordcs do employ nothyng els, but 
that, etc. 1805 Chapman AU Footes Plays 1873 L *34 For. 
tunio welcome, And in that welcome I imploy your wiues. 
1606 Holland Sueton. 129 Passed a decree, that the day on 
which hee beganne his Empire should be called Palma, 
imploylng thereby . . a second foundation of the Cittie. 
a x6a6 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law 31 Which Interest of 
manage went still imployed . . in every tenure called 
knights service. 

U 8. To supply. Obs. rare. 

x668 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 172 It employs the Nation 
for its Consumption, with Pepper, Indigo, Calicoes. 

Employable (emploi&b’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-able!] That can be employed. 

a 1691 Boylk (J. J, The objections made, .seem employable 
againstthis hypothesis. 176874 Tucker Lt. Nat At 852) II. 
97 The materia medica of morality, that is, the conceptions 
. . employable therein. 1808 Bentiiam Sc. Reform 69 Evi- 
dence alternately employable. X840 Mill Diss. 4 Disc. 

1. 389 Means employable for important social ends. 

It Employ^ (afiplway*). fa. F. employ f, pa. 
pple. of employer to employ.] One who is em- 
ployed. (In Fr. use chiefly applied to clerks ; in 
Eng. use gen. to the persons employed for wages or 
salary by a house of business, or by government.) 
Hence also Employee, a female employ^. 

1834 O. P. Q. in Spectator 32 Nov. 1113/2 An old bank- 
rupt employ^ of the Empire. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. ix. 
ft 3. (1876) 87 Connecting .. the interest of the employes 
with the . . success of the concern, i860 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt . III. cii. 4 No representations against a Govern- 
ment einployd shall be entertained. x86a Macrn . Mag. 
July 2*7 All these employees should l>e women of character. 
1879 Harlan Eyesights. 64 In Italy, all railroad employes 
are subjected to rigorous examination. 

Employed (cmploi’d), ppl. a. [f. Employ v . 
+ -kil] That is 111 (another’s) employ. Also 
absol. with pi. sense, the wage-earning class. 

x6m Bacon Ess. Travel. (Arb.) 523 The Secretaries, and 
Employd Men of Atnbassadours. 1670 R. Cokk Disc. 
Trade 55 You must do it as the imployed English please. 
1818 Canning in Pari. Deb. 064 An employed informer, and 
consequently a spy. i860 Gfn. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 

III. exxiv. 76 Attachment to the class of the employed, 
rather than of the employers. 

Hence f Employ '•Anesa, the condition of being 
seriously busy. Obs. rare — x . 

a 1691 Boyle IVks. VI. 48 (R.) Rhetoric and care of lan- 
guage [are not] consistent with . . employedness. 

Employee (emploi|f‘). rare exc. U. S . [f. 

Employ + -ee.] 

a. « Employ 6 . b. (nonce-use.) Something that 
is employed. 

1854 Thoreau Walden iv. (1886) 113 They take me for an 
employee. 1870 Tourgee Fool’s Err. xxxv. 941 Their com- 
mandx are . . obeyed by the. .employees. x886 A. Morgan 
in Lit. World (Boston, U.S.) 15 May 179/1 The supines of 
Shakespeare outnumber the employees of most authors. 

Employer (emploi-aj). [f, Employ v. -kr.] 
a. One who employs. Const, of. b. spec. One 
who employs servants, workmen, etc. for wages. 

1999 Shaks. Much Ado v. ii. 31 Troilous the first imploier 
of pandars. 1668 Child Disc. Traded'.), Owner or employer 
of much shipping. 174a Richardson Pamela IV. J03 To 
present her Imployer with Bill* for tool. 1780 Burke 
Econ. Ref. Wks. III. a86 Making it the interest of the con- 
tractor to exert . . skill for . . his employers. 1856 Froudr 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 21 Agricultural labourers lived . . in 
the houses of their employers. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 64 Employers are regarded as tyrants. 

Employing (craplorig), vbl. sb. [f. Employ 
v. +-IN0C] a. The action of the verb Employ. 
+ b, Employment, occupation {obs.). 

*607 Hieron Wks. I. 245 For the lawfull imploylng him- 
selfe in the same, a 1669 J. Goodwin Filled tv. the Spirit 
(1867) 26t Such an employing of the Spirit as that we have 
described. 1707 J. Stkvrns tr. Qnn>eao’s Com. Wks. (1709) 
Dog 323 Whose whole Employing is like the Frogs, drink- 
ing and prating. 

Employing, ppl. a. [f. at prec. + -ino*.] 
That employs, rare. 

1889 Piul Mall G. 8 Nov. 13/9 The main qualifications 
w hich the e mplo ying incumbents of England demand. 

Employment (emploi’mtfnt). Alto 7 em-, 
impioiement, -ploiment. [f. Employ v. + -ment ,] 
1 - The action or process of employing ; the state 
of being employed, Alto in phrase, + (Man, etc.) 
of much, little , etc. employment. 

* 59 * Flo Rio Did. Ep. Ded. a Your able employment of 
such serri tours. t6oa Shaks. Ham. v, i. 77 Tne hand of 
little Imployment hath the daintier sense. S869 G. Havers 
P. della Valle’s Trav. E . India 89 Bartolomeo Pontobuoni, 


a good Painter, and also a man of much Employment. 1689 
Boyle Occas. Kgft. v. L (1675) aoo So meritorious an Im- 
ploiment of her Greatness shewed her to be worthy of it. 
1689 How* Ho, Com. Deb. 99 Nov, in Cobbett Part. Hist, 
Eng. (1809) V. 463 By the Employment of Mr. Shales. 
170* Eng. Theophrast. 136 It is good to compound employ- 
ments of both [young ana old]. *871 B. Stewait Heat 36 
The superior limit of its accurate employment. 

+ b. The service (of a person). Phrase, At 
your employment. (Obs.) 

*595 Shaks. John 1. i. 198 At your employment ; at your 
seruice sir. 1603 Breton Paste w. Packet, Love L. 4 * 
Anew., I have devoted myself to your Imploiment. 

2. That on which (one) is employed ; business ; 
occupation ; a special errand or commission. 

*597 Shaks. a Hen, IV, 1. ii. 85 Is there not wars? is there 
notimployment ? 1598 — Merry W. v. v. 135 How wit may 
be made a lacke-a-Lcnt when ’tis vpon til imployment. 
1607 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 246. III. 87 His emplotments, he 
siutn, have been five times to Venice, once into Ferula. 1691 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. 181 The excuse of not finding 
employment. 1738-41 Warbubton Div. Legal, iv. vi. (R.), 
Had Jesus. . made use of the great and learned for this em- 
ployment. 174a Richardson Pamela 111 . 345 Y, our Sunday 
Imployment* charm us all. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. cxix, 
I , . went from town to town, working when I could get 
employment. 1837 Sir F. Palcravb Merch. Friar 
(1844) Ded. 3 The character acquired for me by my em- 
ployments. 

fb. The use or purpose to which a thing is 
devoted. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. i. 00 Lending* he bath detain’d 
for lewd employments. 165* Whole Duty Man viii. ft zi. 
(1687) 71 Making it less fit for any imployment. 

o. A person’s regular occupation or business; 
a trade or profession, 

1648 Gage West Ind. xv. (1655) 102 In their imployments 
they are . . G rasters. 1674 Brrvint Saul at Endor 72 They 
subdivide their Employments. 1839 Alison Hist. Europe 
(1849-50) 1 . ii. ft 66. 185 They . . proposed, .to let every man 
exercise any profession . . or carry on any employment. , 

f 3. An official position in the public service ; 
a * place \ Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (170a) II. vi. 03 Restored to 
their Offices, and Employments. 1708 Swift Sacrarn. 
Test II. t. ia8 The gentlemen of employments here make a 
very considerable number in the house of commons. 1734 
tr. Rolltns Anc. Htstftfaj) II. if. 59 He was made praetor 
which seems to have been a very considerable employment. 

U 4 . Implement. Obs. rare~ l . 

x 61 a Chapman Widdotves T. Wks. 1873 III. 76 My stay 
hath been prolonged With hunting obscure nooks for these 
emploiments [a crowbar and a halter]. 

Empluxne (emplt/lm), v. Also 7 implume. 

! |a. Fr. emp turner, 1 . cn- (see En-) + plume Plume, 
eather ; cf. Sp. emplumar , It. impiumare.'] 

+ 1. trans. ? To * tar and feather * (or the like). 


[So Sp. emplumar.'] Obs. 

1631 Celestina v. 33 That gadding to and fro Bawd, who 
for her villanies. .hath been several times tmplumcd. 

2. To furnish with a plume, adorn as with 
plumes. Also in ppl. a. BmpUrmed. 


M rs. B rowning Song Ragged 
In such ringlets of pure glory. 

Emplunge, var. 0? Im plunge, Obs. 

Emply, obs. van of Imply v. 

Empooket (emjvket), v . arch. Also im-. 
[f. En- + Pocket A] trans . To put into one’s 
pocket. 

17 s8 [? De Foe] Carleton’s Memoirs 5 Stood . . with their 
Hands impocketted. 1884 Punch 1 Nov. 310/2 I did em* 
pocket thy gratulation (cf. Shaks. Ttoel. N. it. lit. 27.] 

Empoiion (empoi zon, z’n), v. Forms : a. 4-6 
onpoyaen, -on, -oun, 5-6 enpoiaen, -on, -oun, 
4-8 empoyaon, (7 empoyan), 6~ empoison. 
k. 6-7 impoyaon, 6- impoison. [a. ¥. cm- 
poisonne-r , f. en- (see En-) + poison Poison.] 

+ 1 . trans. To administer poison to (a person) ; 
esp. to kill by poison. Also absol. Obs. 

a. c 1399 Wilt. Palerne a6$o pei him bi-hl^t . . pat pel 
priueli wold enpoysoun be king, c 13 86 Chaucer Monk’s 
T. 582 Empoysoncd of thyn owene folk thou weere. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. lviii. 42 Kina vortlmer was cnpolsened 
and dyed at london. 19*3 Ld. Berners Froiss . 1. cccxvi. 
486 In mynde to haue enj>oysoned the frenche kynge. 1604 
Supplic . Masse Priests ii, To murder and empoyaon our 
late Queene. >667 Lend. Gaz. No. 906/2 The Grand Visier 
was by . . practises on his person empoisoned. 

B. 1980 Apol. Pr. Orange in Phoenix (1721) I. 464 The 
Cardinal of Grandvelle im poison’d the last Maximilian. 
*599 Warn. Faire Worn. 1. 44 Some . . tyrant to obtain a 
crown Stabs, hangs, impoison*. 1649 Alcoran 406 He per- 
mitted one of his dearest friends to. . die impoysoned. 1670 
Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 227 How many thousand children 
and servants are there impotsoned I 

+ b. transf and fig. To kill as if by poison ; to 
affect as poison does. Also absol. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vL xz A man by his own# Aimes im- 
poyson’d. *6 z6 Bacon Syfra ft 546 The Surfeit of them 
fmushromes) may suffocate and empoyson. 1848 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, in. vii. 1x9 This way a Basilisk may 
empoyson. 

2 . a. To put poison into (food or drink) ; to 
taint, render poisonous ; to vitiate as with poison 
(the blood, animal tissues, etc.) ; to envenom. 
Also, to dip (an arrow) In poison. Now some- 
what rhetorical. 

a. >634 T. Johnson tr. Pare, f* Chirurg. 11. (1678) 974 



EMPOISONED 


EMPRESS, 


Neither, .could it [gunpowder] empoyson the bodies of such 
as are wounded. 1083 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 153 When the 
Blood is empoysoned. ip$ Sloans Jamaica 11. 6 Bowmeq 
with their arrows most villanously empoyson'd. ilt$ Scott 
Talirm, xxviii, The simoon empoisons the atmosphere* 
p . 1608 Warner Alb, Eng, x. lvi. (i 6 xa) 246^ *686 Goad 
C elect. Bodies lit. iii. 472 Our Two Superiours are more to be 
suspected in impoisoning the Fountains, and corrupting our 
Mass of Blond. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 1. vi. § a U 734) 
so All which must necessarily . . impoUon . . their natural 
Juices. 

tb. intr, for rejl, 

s6ea Peach am Comfit Gcntt xviii. (1634) 215 Yet much 
lyeth in our power to keepe that fount from empoysomng. 

8 . fig. a. To taint with sin or error; to corrupt, 
vitiate, spoil. 

a. 1323 E, E, A Hit, P, B. 24a pat cn-poysened alle peplcz 
bat parted fro hem hope, *401 Pot Poems (1859) II. 73 
Precnen what )ou list, and with ?our privy pestilence cn* 
jxrisoun the peple. 1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurct 
(1546) S viij, Riches, youthe, solitarines, and libertee ben 
rut. pestilences, that enpoison the prynce. 1599 Sandy* 
Enrofim Sfiec, (163a) 18 Proceed on to empoyson their 
country. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Text s 144 Thou art . . tin. 
)>oy stoned with the most deadly venome of wickednesse. 
1738 War burton Div, Leg at, I. 29a The Deists, .empoison 
everything they touch. z88aT. A. Pope tr . Cafiecelatro's 
Philip Neri I. 48 An undisciplined will might . . destroy 
or empoison all vigour of thought. 

fl. *337 North Gucuara's Diall Pr, A. Dcd., Any 
newe thirqjc that mighte. .impoison with erronious doctrine 
the consciences, c*6*a Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 11. 454 
She hath impoyson'd Your good opinion of me. 1050 
Trapp Comm, Efih. v. 3 Citizens' wives, .were, .impoisoned 
at stage-plays. 

b. To render virulent, envenom (feelings) ; to 
‘poison’, embitter (a person’s mind) against. 
Also, to embitter, destroy all pleasure in (a means 
of enjoyment). 

a. 104$ J. Hall Harm Vac, 136 Jests empoysoned with 
bitternesse. 1806 Ann, Re v, IV. 774 Our social tables, 
which they conspire to empoison. 183a Blackw. Mag. 
XXXII. 225 This distraction .. will empoison all your joys. 
1879 J. Hawthorne Laugh . M. 75 His soul had been em- 
poisoned against them ana all the world. 

8 . 1599 Shaks. Much Ado ill. i. 86 One does not know 
How much an ill word may impoison liking. 

Empoisoned (erapoizand, -z’nd), ppl \ a, [f. 
prcc. + -KD 1 .] 

+ 1 . Killed by poison ; poisoned. Obs, 

1615 G. Sandys Trap. iv. 307 The death of her impoisoned 
husband. 1616 Ovcrbury s Vis. in Hart Misc. (Malh.) Ill, 
347 The pains of my impoison’d ghost. 

2 . Steeped in, impregnated or tainted with, 
poison ; poisonous, envenomed, lit. and fig. 

1598 Chapman Iliad vm. 36s Impoison’d strokes His wound- 
ing thunder shall imprint. *6ox Holland Pliny 1, 144 These 
Arabians, .shooting their empoysoned arrowes, practise py- 
racic. 1678 Wanlky Wond. Lit. World y. L f 71. 465/2 A 
pair of empoysoned Gloves . . procured his death, a 1711 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet, Wks. 1721 III. 318 On Earth uncurs’U 
no Plants empoyson’d grew. *799 Corry Sat. London 
(1803) 1 6a Assassins, ready to lift tneir empoisoned stillcttos 
agaitist your hearts. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 145 The 
serpent . . shows its empoisoned fang. 

Empoisoner (emporzanoi). [f. as prcc. + -KB.J 
One who empoisons. Obs. or arch. 

038* Chaucer Pard. T. 56 6 Thus ended, .the false ern- 
Sir T. Smith Comtrnv. Eng. j 16091) jj? 


poyi 

Imp 


soncre. a ij 


mpoysoners. 


bee boyled to the death. 1600 6. 


Reply Libel 1. v. 99 The Xhcr of all . . murderers, em- 
poisoners, and enemies to this state. *6aa Bacon Hen. 
VII , a The Impoisoner of his wife. i6jo Wkldon Crt. 
Jos. I (1651)65 They preferred Empoysoners to be servants 
to Sir Gervase El way ex. 1829 Landor I mag. Conv. (1846) 

II. 234 We live among. . empoisoners. 

Jig. *579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 810/3 A. .wicked 
man that goeth about to sowe peruerse doctrine . . what is 
hee els, but an impoisoner? 1653 Gaudbn Hierasfi. 412 
The dlvels Empericks and empoisoners. 

t Empoi’SO&eiB. Obs. rare. [f. Empoison-kh ; 
cf. murderess. A female empoisoner. 

i*a8 tr. Matthieux Pcnverjvll Favorite % Martina, that 
famous sorceressc and empoysonnesse. 

Empoisoning, vbl. sb , [f. as prec. + -inq 1 .] 
TTieiicSon of the vl. Empoison. 

£*374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iii. 206 [Hi empoysenyng of 
Socrates. 1494 Faoyan vn. 322 He dyed at Swynyshede 
. . by the enpoysonynge of a munke of the same house. *527 
Andrew Brunswykes Distyll. Waters Aiijb, Columbyne 
water . . is good for impoysyning. a 15*9 Kingksmyll Confl. 
Satan (1578) 7 The deeaes of the flesh are . . impoisonings. 
**78 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v, ii . $ 8a 479/3 He bribed 
the Bishop of Rome to the empoysoning of his brother 
Zemes. 1681 Roxb. Bat (1883) IV. *55 From secret Impoy- 
sonings. . Libera nos, Domino. 

Empoisoning, ppl- <*. [f. a* prec. + -ing a.] 
That empoison*, kills by poison, or renders 
poisonous. 

1598 Ord. for Prayer in Liturg . Serv. Q. EUt. (1847) 
The sacred oil . . Is a sovereign Antidote . . against . . em- 
poisoning confections. 164* Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. 
1x650) 111. xxviii. 151 Nor are all Snakes of such empoison- 
ing qualities. *653 Urquhart Rabelais il xv. llie smell. . 
is so pestiferous and impoisoning. *706 Watts Horm Lyr. 

III. 958 The impoisoning taint Overspreads the building. 
Empi»minl (emporzanmSnt). Also 7-8 

impels on moot. [f. as prec. + -juoit.] 

1 . The administration of poison to a person ; 
the fact of being poisoned, arch, or Obs. 
jg 9 Amdsosb tr. Alexid Seer. iv. 111. 13 A more ex 


_ inst empoysomnenu [printed emp 
meats). list O. T£. Refit Libel 1. v. 104 The apostles . . 


• remedle against « 
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ncuer taught . . empotsonment of princes. 1*93 A. Wilson 
Jos. /, 84, I have found in the Book of GodT examples of 
all other offences, but not any one of an Impoysonmem. 
1727 Swift Further Acc. E. Curll III. 1. 154 The manner 
ot M r. Curll's impoUonment. 18x3 Month, Mag. XX XIX. 
309 Sudden death, so like an empoisonment. Landor 
I mag. Conv, Wk*. 1846 I. xii. 49 You . . rarely find an cm- 
poisonment. .committed in England for policy. 

2 . The action of tainting or impregnating with 
poison. Also fig. 

x*e6 Bacon Syfva 8 9*5 And these Empoison menu of air 
are the more dangerous in meeting* of people. x88* Far- 
rar Wes/m. Serm. in Libr. Mag. (N- Y.) *6 Oct. 595 His 
tad example is a spiritual em poison men L 

Emporetio (emporetik), a. Anti<f. [ad. L. 
emporeticus ( emporctua charta Pliny If. N. xm. 
xii), a. Gr. *I/iwopqnx< 5 y, f, *l/xwopinv to trade, f. 
(fiwopos merchant.] Pertaining to trade. Etnpo- 
retic paper ; a coarse kind of papyrus used for 
wrapping up parcels. (Quincy Lex . Phys.-Med. 
1719 wrongly explains this as ‘paper made soft 
and porous, such as is used to filter with’.) 

[x66a Fuller Worthies 1. 144 Imperial, Royal, Cardinal, 
and so downwards to that course Paper called Rmporetica.] 
Ancient Fishing in Fraser’s Mag. XLIIl. 264 The 
Emporetic.or shop-paper . . serving for wrapping up groceries, 
fruit, etc. 

Ilencc + Bmporetloal a. Obs~°. 

1656 Blount Glossogr , Emfiorettcal, pertaining to Mer- 
chants or Markets. *676 -1706 in Phillips. 1721-1800 in 
Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Emporeu*tic f a - and sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. i/t- 
mopsvriK-bty f. ifinopfvsa&cu to trade, f. fpvopos 
trader : see Emporium.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to trade. 

B. sb. a. sing. (See quot.) b. pi. Articles 
manufactured for sale. 

x6xa SruRTKVANt Metallual 1854) 37 Emporeuticks which 
they [Joyners, Smiths, etc.] ordinarily make, as Presses . . 
Hcllowcx, Tongs. Ibid . 50 The Emporcutick , . trcatelh of 
the worke of the art . . wares for use and sale. 

Hence t Bmporeirtioal, a. Obs . ; * prec. adj. 
x*xa Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 50 The nrst {part] is 
called Organic, and the other Kmporeulical or Polecall. 

tEmpo rial, a. Obs . [f. Empori-um + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to an emporium ; having the 
character or function of an emporium. 

1604 T, Wright Passions Pref., Great attics (specially 
cmporiall) affoord . . all sorts of politique prudence. x8os 
Month. Mag. XIII. 12 Knives may have been brought., 
by the Phoenicians, and sold at their cmporial sea-towns in 
the Isle of Wight and in Cornwall. 

Emporia, var. form of Empoky, Obs. 
Emporium (empcVritfm). PL 7^9 empo- 
riums, 9 emporia. (See also Empoky.) [a. L. 
emporium , a. Gr. IfjLirbpiov, f. f/iiropos merchant, f. 
iv in + vbl. s>tem irop-, ntp- to journey.] 

1 . A place in which merchandise is collected or 
traded in. Often as applied to towns or countries : 
A principal centre of commerce, 4 a mart ’. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinsh. 11. 1 a/a A Scotch 
Town Is the chcefcst emporium in a manner of all that land. 
x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 111. (1651) 326 Paris, London, 
small Cottages in Cosarntimc, now most noble Emporiums. 
*692 Ray Otssol. World 11. v. (1732) 253 The best Emporium 
and Mart of this Part of the world 177* Adam Smith W. N. 
iv. ii. (1869) II. 27 The emporium, or general market, for 
the goods of all the different countries whose trade it car- 
ries on, . x8 °5 Lucock Nat. Wool 44 Perhaps they [the 
Italian cities] would have remained much longer the em- 
poria of the world. 1869 Buckle Civilis. III. v. 310 Em- 
poriums of commerce. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 8 
Egypt .. deigned to open an emporium at Naucratis for 
the snips ana commerce of the Greeks. 

f b. In the East Indies : A ‘ factory ’ of Euro- 
pean merchants. Obs. 

1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxiv. 20 Half a 
League farther up.. the Dutch Emporium stands. 

c. Pompously applied to : A shop, warehouse. 
1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxxii, Emporiums of splendid 
dresses. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 163 But I find 
the shop now expanded into a magnificent emporium. 

2. transf. and fig. 

*839 Murchison Silur \ Syst. 1. xxxv. 473 The rich empo- 
rium of the Scotch coal measures. i8ga Miss Mitford in 
L'Estrange Lift (1870) HI. xiil 941 Her house in London 
was a perfect emporium of escaped state criminals. 1865 
Merivalk Rom. Emp. (x863)VIIL lxvi. a« She [Alexandria] 
was an emporium for the interchange of ideas and specula- 
tions. 

+ 8. (See quot.) Obs. 

x7sx-x8oo Bailey, Emporium , the common sensory of 
the brain. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufifi. 

Ehnport(e, obs. ft. Import v. 
t EmpOTtax^at. Obs. rare . [a. F. etnporte - 
ment fit of passion, f. emporter to carry away, 
s'emportcr to be carried away by anger.] A fit or 
* transport ’ of passion, state of vehement anger. 

a X734 North Ex amen (1740) 653 (D.) Lay aside emport- 
ments so justly provoked. — Lives II. 423 At which the 
Ambassador ana nis friend were in a furious emport- 
ment. 

t EmpO'rturo, v . Obs. rare ~ l . In other 
editions im-. (Meaning* obscure ; perh. misprint 
for importuned .) 

c i$ss Skelton Ph. Sfiarowe (Dyce) 1154 She is playnly 
expresae, Egeria the goadesse. Ana like to her image Km-, 
pottured with corage A loom pylgrimage. 


t Bmposgr. Obs. Anglicized f. of Emporium. 

1*09 Br. J. Kino Sermon (Nov.) 2 The renouned Kmpono 
and Mart of the whole Kingdom#. t*lo Morden Grog. 
Reef, Scot. <1685) 33 Punfretsisa rich and well traded Em- 
poria upon the River Nith. t*o8 F abqunar Love 4 Bottle 
iv. (1728) 6 q lliis is the great Kmpory of lewdneK*. 1774 
T. West Antiq, Furness Introd. 15 Ulverston, the empory 
of Furness. 

t EmpoSM’SS, v. Obs. rare. Also on-, [f. 
En- ^ PotuucKH t;.] Irons. To invest with posses- 
sion, endow with. 

c 1500 Me/usineiK, E.T. S.) 99 He . charged them toedy- 
fyc. .a Priory e of eyghte monkes, them to reueste and cm- 
posseMse with landes. Ibid, too And enpossessed them wel 
for theire sustenaunce. 

Empo*t*m, -ume, obs. ft. Impohtmumk. 
Empound, obs. form of Impound. 
t Empower, V. Obs.rare, Also 5-6 onpouera, 
6 enpover. [a. OF. enpever-ir to iMPOVgHiftH.] 
trans . To impoverish. 

X474 Caxton Ckesit ill. iii. F ifi, How en)>ouere they the 
corny nte. x$at Li). Berners Front. I. cccvii. 463 The 
garyxons .. liacf greatly enpouered . the countre of Nor- 
mandy. 1528 Rov Sat., The charges to recover Lest they 
shulde theym selves enpover. 

Empovorinh, obs. form of Impovkuihu. 
t Empowder, v. Obs . rare. [f. En-4-I’ow- 
L>KK sb . j trans. To insert sparsely or in small 
patches like grains of powder. 

1548 Udall, etc. lirasm. Par. John Prcf., Clothe of goldc 
enqxjwdrcd craong Hatches of canucbse, or perles ana dia- 
mondcs emong j»eoblcstones. 

Empower (einpuu»M), v. Also 7-9 impower, 
(6-7 lmpowre). [f. En- + Powiit.] 

1. trans. To invest legally or formally with 
power or authority ; to authorize, license. 

a. x*54 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655I 75 Letters from the 
Pope . . empowering them to erect this Colledgc. 1786 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1850) 1. 567 A clause Is inserted, .em- 
powering the King to discontinue it at any time. 1827 
Hallam Const. Iltst. (1876) II. x. 266 The Petition and 
Advice hud. .empowered him to appoint a successor, i860 
Motley Ncthcrl, (1868) I. i. 18 They were empowered .. to 
levy troops by land and sea. 

6 X ?S5 Fuller Ch. Hist. vm. i. f 8 These visitors, not 
as yet impowred by law. 1704 Swim T. Tub vii. ^4, I do 
here impower him to remove it. 1801 Strutt Shorts \ 
Past. 11. 1. 51 Tho commissioners were, .impowerea to sur- 
vey the lands adjoining to the city of London. 

2. To impart or bestow power to an end or for 
a purpow: ; to enable, permit. 

a. 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) 111. 619 Much less can 
he empower others to do Miracles. X727 De Foe Syst. 
Magic 1. iv. (1840) 91 Some have doubted whether the 
Devil is empowered to take up any human shape. 1869 
Contemfi, Rev. XI. 260 Air and . . exorcise . . empower the 
man for any intellectual or moral work. 

fl. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 360 Thou us iinpow'rd to for* 
tine thus farr. 1715 20 Pope Iliad xiv. 295 impower'd the 
wrath of gods and men to tarne. 

f b. To bestow power upon, make powerful. 
1690 Pknn Rise hr Progr. Quakers (1834) 17 Who em- 
powered them as their work witnessed), 
t 8. rejl. To gain or assume power over. Obs . 
1657 S. W. Schism Disfiach't 167 When this strange 
Vsurpation impower’d itself over the whole Church. Ibid. 
179 That William the Conquerour should have impower’d 
himself over England. 

Hence Bmpo* waring ppl . a. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <7 Sc tv. 14 1 Some instance of 
Gods impowering ghost. 

Empowerment (cmpau»\im£nt). [f. prec. + 
-mkntj The action of empowering ; the state of 
being empowered. 

1849 Life Rev. J. Fisher ii. 39 They followed up this re- 
markable empowerment . . by removing the sentences, etc. 
1882-3 Schaff F.ncycl. Ret Know I II. 1369 An all-con- 
quering conviction of divine vocation and empowerment. 
fEmprent, v. Obs. rare~~ l . Used as transl. 
of L. imjpetrare to obtain by request. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth . (x868) 159 Men byseken it and 
emprenten it. 

Bmprent, obs. form of Imprint. 

Emprtra (e*mpr6s), sb, 1 Forms; 2-4 em- 
period, 3-8 emperess(e, 4 (amperes**), empe- 
ris(e, -Use, empires**, 5 emprloe, -ise, 5-7 em- 
press*, 7- empress. Also 4-5 imperes, dee. 

I ME. emferesse , a. OF. emferesse, fern, of empire re 
lmpkror (late L. type +impe rat orissa). OF. had 
also empertriZ) -ix, ** Pr. emperairilz, bp. ernpera - 
triz L. imperdtrieem , and various mixed forms, 
as emperice , amperice, some of which occur in M E.] 
1. The consort of an emperor. Also, a female 
sovereign having the rank equivalent to that of an 
emperor. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1140 P* h*fd« ben Emperice. ism 
R. Glouc. (1735) 440 He louede hyr, vor heo wa* eyr & 
hey emperesse. Ibid. 474 The nexte *er ther after the 
Ampcrefisc Mold Wende out of this Hue. c 1350 Will. 
Palcme 5343 And Mellon . . was crouned empence. *480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. vn. (1520) 79 b/i Wylfyam .. helde 
warre agaynst Maude the exnpreue. <559 Br. Scot in 
StrypeAnm. Rtf. I. u. App. vil 417 The emperesfte Theo- 
dora that then wa*. 1704 Addison Italy <i733) *36 
Among the Emperesaes. a 1745 Swift Wks. (1768) IV. 301 
The carl of Chester . . commanded there for the empress. 
t8j6 Penny Cycl. V. t Wa Napoleon . .crowned bis wife as 
empress. §M Times No. 3**573- f/i The Queen 2nd the 
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Empress Frederick were compelled to delay their departure 
from the Royal borough. Mod. In 1876 Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India. 

2 . A female potentate exercising supreme or 
absolute power. Chiefly tram/, and Jig. 

a *300 Cursor M. 30801 Of neuen and erth . . scho e» auene, 
Bath imperice and heind leuedi. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 
(1868) 109 For felonie is emperiwe and flowreb ful of rycch- 
cs%c. c 1460 Toutneley Myst. 171 t hi moaer is of helle 
emprise. 1 sw Shake. Tit. A. 11. iii. 40 Harke Tamora, 
the Empresse of my Soule. 1634 Habington C attar a 30 
The pale-faced Empresse of the night Lent in her chaste 
increase her borrowed light. i68s Dkyden Mac FI. 87 
Now Empress Fame had publisht the renown Of Shad- 
wells coronation. 1797 Mas. Raoclifpe Italian xii, Who 
..seemed the empress of the scene. 183a Blackw. Mag. 
Feb. 351/1 The British capita) has been called . . the ern* 
press 01 all cities. King lake ESthen v. (1878) 73 

Yonder empress throned at the window of that humblest 
mud cottage. 

3 . Comb, a, ap Positive. 

a x66t Holyoay Juvenal 93 Before his bed she chose a 
rnat that stunk. And wore a night-hood too, an empress* 
punk I 990* in Lond. Gas. No. 4156/1 The Karl of Sunder- 
land . .had Audience, .of the Empress- Dowager. 1711 Ibid. 
4875/3 His Excellency deliver’d her Majesty’s Credentials 
to the Empress- Regent. 

b. Empress-cloth : a woollen fabric differing 
from merino chiefly in not being twilled. (App. 
not known as a trade term in England.) 

1884 in Knight A mtr. Mich. Diet . ; And in later Diets, 
t E’xnproo, sb. 2 Obs. Forms ; 6 emprese, 
7 empresse, empress*. See also Impress sb.' 2 , 
Impresa. [A var. of Impress sb.**, ad. It. impresa 
of same meaning. The form with tm - may be 
ad. the equivalent Sp. impresa, and is therefore 
treated separately.] 

A motto or significant device ; see Impress sb.~ 
Also at t rib. 

*383 Nabhe Christs T. 19 b, Let. .this for an Emprese be 
engrauen. *603 Drayton Baron's Wars vj. 43 Emblems 
Empress**, Hirogliphiques. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit \ 1. 987 A blew garter, carrying this Empresse . . Hony 
soit qui Maly pent*. x688 R. Holme Armoury m. 146/a 
Emblem or Empress work is drawing Faces from the Life, 
t Empre*»i, v. Obs. Forms: 4 enpreoe, 
-press©, 4-5 empresse. See also Impress v. 
[a. OF \ empresse-r, emprecier, f. cn- (see En -)4 
presser to Press ] tram, and absol. To subject 
to pressure, press, oppress. Also intr , to crowd, 
press eagerly into. 

c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. C. And here os pouert enpresses, 
mon pyne hynk. Ibid. 538 Poucrte me cnprecez &. 
paynec innoje. c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yem. Prol . 4 T. 518 
ouch feendly though tes in his hert empresse. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 3691 No man . . ne may. .of the retains have the wync 
Til graDcs . . Be sore empressid. 1473 Bk. Noblesse 4 Every 
man in hym silf let the passions 01 dolour* be . . empressid 
into vyfnes. 

II Empresaement (afiprfsmah). [Fr. ; f. 
etnpresser to urge, s' empress er to be eager.] Ani- 
mated display of cordiality. 

1749 Chester*. Lett. No. aoa (1792) II. 26a You must do it 
. . with alacrity and empressement . 18*3 Byron Juan xi. 

xlii, Juan was received with much ‘ empressement ’ [rimed 
ivith chessman]. x866 Howells Vend. Life v. 73 She 
acknowledges the compliment with life-like empressement. 

t Empri'de, v. Obs. rare . In 5 enpride, en- 
pryde. ff. En- 4- Pride.] refl. To pride oneself. 

a 1440 Relit. Pieces fr, Thornton MS. (1867) 23 Thre 
thynges ere wnare-of a man enprides hym. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. (1879) 174 He Enpridid him not for the honours. 150s 
Ord. Crysttn Men ut. iii, (1506J 158 By this meane fell & 
hym enpryded the pharysee. 

fEmpri*me, v. Obs. In 6 empryme. tram. 
To separate a deer from the rest of the herd. 

*573 Turbervil* Bk. Vencrie 242 When he is hunted and 
doth first leave the herde we say tnat he is syngled or cm* 
prymed. 1696 in Blount. 1975 in Asm. 

Emprint, obs. form of Imprint sb. and v. 
Emprise, emprise (emproiz), sb. arch. 
Forma: a. 4-5 empryse, (4 emperise), 5 em- 
ppya, enprise, ymprlse, enprisa, 7 empries, 4- 
emprise, -ise. 0. 4 enpresa, em-, impreae, 4-6 
impre&ae. [a.OF. emprise, emprims, com. Romanic 
— Pr. emprtza , Sp. empresa, It. impresa 1— late L. 
*impre*sa, f. ppl . stem of 'imprendtre (in OF. 
emprendrt) to take in hand, t in • in 4 pr eh end be 
to take. 

The 17th c. forms em -, imprest appear to be Influenced 
by Sp. or II ; cf. Empress sb. 1 , Impress sb.* which are ulti- 
mately the same word ; the earlier en/rtst is difficult to 
explain* See also Aprise.) 

1 . An undertaking, enterprise; esp. one Of an 
adventurous or chivalrous nature. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9809 Man to dei, godd for to rise, 
Moght nan tak elles )ns emprise. 1375 Barbour Bruce 111. 
276 To brvng All ihar empress to gud ending, c 1388 
Chaucer Knight's T. 168a The lord considered tnat it were 
destruccioun to gcntil blood to tighten in this emprise. 1413 
Jas. I. Kingis Quoin i. i, Nature first begyneth her en- 
prise. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 11. lxxvii. If you atchleue re- 
nowns by this empries. 1600 Holland Livy xwu. xvitt. 
486 Anmbal for very shame was thine to give over his 
imprea.se. 1713-6 Pope Odyss. iv. 60a Ambushed we lie, and 
wait the bold emprise. 1803 Scott Romance (1874) 86 
The . . most extravagant emprises of the heroes of romance. 
1871 Browning Pr. Hohcnst. 773 Dare first The great 


+ b. A purpose, intent. Obs. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 6598 |>ei dud a)evnes goddes emprise. 
*383 Cowes Cotf. Ilf. 281 And eke f not tor what emprise 
I snulde assote upon a nontie. 

2 . abstr. Chtvalric enterprise, martial prowess. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6x83 (Cott.) Knight he was o gret 
empru. 41400 Oc tout an 1060 Ley on stroke* with good 
empryse. c 1900 Lancelot 3455 I'he worschip of knychtlied 
ana empryss. 1667 Milton P. L. xl 642 Giants of mightie 
Bone, ana bould emprise. 1780 Han. More David 1. 27 
Let not thy youth be dazzled. .With deeds of bold emprise. 
x8tt Byron Ch. Har. il xxxviii, He. .whose, .foes Shrunk 
from his deeds of chivalrous emnrizc. *863 Longf. Way- 
side Inn 1. Interl. 37 I'he deeds or high emprise, I sing t 
+ b. Difficulty, gTeatness of undertaking. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pert. T. r 617 Him thinkith it is so gret 
emprise for to undertake to doon werkes of goodnes. 1393 
Gower Cop if. HI. 959 It is.. of none emprise To tpeke a 
word. 

t O. Pre-occupation, absorption of thought. Obs. 
c 1900 Lancelot 389 I'he vanytets of slep. .causitli of sum 
maner influens,Empri&s of tboght, ore superfleuytee, 

+ 8. Renown, glory, distinction. Obs. 
c *430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 1947 This goode ladie of high 
emprise Did him kisse in herti wine, c xgeo Lancelot 269 
He hath the worschip and emprise. 

+ b. Value, estimation. Obs. [? Influenced by 

Price. 1 

*373 Bruce x. 507 The Erli. .hye Enpris* Set ay 

anon Souerane bounte. *393 Gowkr C^ Iff. 147 But 
Manachaz saith other wise, That wine is of the more 
emprise. 

+ 4 . ?. Spoil, prey. Obs. 

a 1400 OUouian 769 Florent..tok of fowclcs greet cm- 
pryse. 

t Empri‘86, v. Obs. Also 5 en-, empryae. 
[f. prec. sb.] trans. To undertake, take on oneself. 

c *386 Chaucer Pcrs. T. f ^29 Presutnpcioun is whan a 
man undertakith and emprisitn that him oughte not to do. 
1483 Caxion Chat. Gt, Pref. 3, I hauc enprysed. .to reduce 
this sayd book in to our cnglystshe, 1490 — Eneydos 3, I 
knowleche my selfe ignorant 01 connynge to enpryse on me 
so hie and noble a werkc. 1590 Three Lords 4 Ladies 
Lond. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 376 Each in honour of his 
mistress. Hath here empris’d the challenge of his right, 
a x6o8 Sackviixk Dk. Buckingham lviii. (D.), Thereto 
trusting 1 emprised the same. 

Hence Empri sing ppl. a., enterprising, adven- 
turous. 


a 1844 Campbell Lines Departure Emigrants , Go forth 
and prosper then, emprising band. 

Emprison, obs. form of Imprison. 
Emproper.var.lMPBoPKR v . Obs. to appropriate. 
Empropriate, var. of Impropriate. 
Emprosthotonio (emprp^^otp nik), a. Path, 
rare. [ad. Gr. ipirj>oo6oTovue-6s suffering from 
tetanic procurvation.J Of or characterized by 
Empkosthotonos. 

1883 Lauder Brunton in Nature 15 Mar. 468 The con- 
vulsion* change their character and become cmprosthotonic. 

II Emprosthotono 8 (emprps)jp-t6n^). Path. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. ifnrpoaBbroros drawn forward and 
stiffened, f. ipwpoi 7$ev before + rbvos a stretching.] 
*A condition in tetanus in which the body is 
drawn forward* by excessive action of the anterior 
muscles of the trunk * (Syd. Sec. Lex.). 

1637 Phys. Diet., Embrosiotonos, a kind of cramp. 1685 
T. Cooke Marrwv of Chiwrg (ed. 4) Z98 When the Body, 
Head, and Neck is drawn forwards, called Emprosthotonos. 
1773 Mackenzie, in Phil. Trans. LXVIJ. 7 A person in 
the emprosthotonos. 1871 Sir T. Watson Led. Physic 
(ed. 5) I. 559 The only example of eraprosthotonos which 
1 ever saw. 

Emprove, -ment, obs. f. Improvk, -ment. 
t Bmpse, a. Obs. rare - 1 . ? Desert, unin- 


habited. 

164* H. More Song 0/ Soul, Psychczoia. xxxvi, The 
satyres. .That in empse llands maken their abode. 

Es&pt (empt), v . Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
1 &metsian, ^mtisan, 8emtian, 2 amtien, 4 
emte(n, ©mpte, 9 dial, emp, ent, 6- empt. 

I OE. mmtian {ge-tkmtian), f. kmt-a , kmetta 
eisure ; cf. Empty a. and v .] 
t L intr. and refl. To be at leisure. Only in OE. 
< 893 VesP. Psalter xlvfil. xo ASmetgiaS ant gesia 5 forSon 
ic earn dryhten. cxooe A^lfric Gram, xxxiii 9o6(Z.)A£mti- 
ga8 eow to raedinge. 

+a. intr. To become empty. Obs. 
c 1105 Lay. 3^408 Feotlen term kempes ; amteden sadeles. 
8. tram. To make empty ; to drain, exhaust. 
lit. and fig . Const, of. Also refl. — Empty v, 2, 3. 

* 34 ? Ayenb. 58 A*e Fo pet emt«k F* berte of hire guode. 
c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yem. ProL 4 T. 188 Ther-by shat he 
nat wynne But emDte his purs. 1398 Teevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xiil xx. (1495)450 Abyssus. .may# neuer be stoppyd 
. . ne emptyd. 1568 T. Howell A rb. Amide (1870) 99 ’There 
I empt my laden hart >630 J.Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 97/1 
Though a man in study take great jpaines, And empt his 
vetoes. 1640 Brome Antipodes in. vu, Untesse I empt My 
brest of mercy to appease ner for you. 1676 Hobbes Nat. 
Philos, lil 97 That the Cylinder may empt itself. 18*3 
Britton Beauties Wilts. Gloss., Empt, to pour out, to 
empty. s88t /. of Wight Glou. (E. D.S.), Empt, to make 

Vi. pour forth, discharge, clear out (the con- 
tents of a vessel, etc.). 

•606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. To Rdr., Mu»e, that.. 
Eraptedst poore wit poore winds to win. l6s| Cocke ram, 
Esnercorute, to empt, or carry out dung. 


t E*mptaning, vbl. sb. Obs . - Emptying vbl. sb. 
1361 Hollybush Horn. Apoth . so b, Great voyding and 
emptening of the body U, etc. 

Emptied, ppl. a. [f. Empty v. 4 -kd.] That 
has been exhausted of its contents. 


163a W, Lithgow Totall Discourse as6 Water to. .fill our 
emptied bottles. 1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 425 The 
. . emptied Receiver. 

Emptier (e mpU,oa). [f. Empty v. 4 -sr*.] He 
who or that which empties. 

1603 Timmk Quersit. 11. vi. 129 In the nature of bal&amick 
salt thou hast.. a pureer, and an universal emptier. x6is 
Bible Nahum ii a The emptiers have emptied them out, 
and marred their vine branches. 18x9 H. M acneill Poet . 
Wks. II. 77 Dear sober emptyers of the glass. 1879 
Baring-Goul n Germany II. 269 The. .cesspool-emptier* are 
town officials. 

Emptily (e'mptili), adv . [f. Empty a. 4 -ly 2 .] 
In an empty manner. 

1591 Pkrcivall Sp. Did., Yasiamente, emptily. 16x1-84 
Leighton in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. P*. xxxix. 4 What 
we know emptily and barely, we may know spiritually and 
fruitfully. 1633 Mantqn Exp. James i. 19 We do not 
vainly and emptily talk of the thing* of God. 7871 R. 
Ellis Catullus lxiv. 242 A light wind emptily fleeting. 

Emptiness (e*mptin 6 s). Also emptyzt 68 E(e. 
[f. Empty a. 4 -nehs.] The condition of being 
empty. 

1 . gen. The condition of being void of contents, 
of not being filled, furnished, or inhabited. 

*333 Elyot Cast. Jtelthe it. (1541) 45 The moderation of 
slepe inu*t be measured, .by emptynesse or fulnesse of the 
body. 1333 Covkrdale a Esdras viu 25 Vnto the full, plenty : 
and to the emptye, emptynesse. 1307 Shake. 2 Hen . / V, 1. iii. 
75 His Coffers sound With hollow Pouerty, and Eraptinesse. 
x6 96 Bacon Sylva § 300 Appetite consisteth in the Empti- 
ness of the Mouth of the Stomack. 1680-1 Penn Whs. 
Isaac Pennington I, A iij b, In that emptiness they waited 
to be filled of him that filleth all things. 17x9 Watts 
Hymns 1. cii, Blest ore the humble souls that see Their 
emptiness and poverty. \ 9 sSb Pope Dune. 1. 33 Keen hollow 
winds howl thro’ the bleak recess, Emblem of music caus’d 
by emptiness. 1747 Walpole Lett. H. Mann 178 (*834) 
It. 203 No idea of the emptiness of London. 1843-6 
Trench Huls. Led. it. vii. 201 This was the emptiness of 
which Christ's coming should be the answering fulness. 
1883 Manch. Exam , 15 Apr. 3/x Emptiness of subject and 
monotony of treatment. 

b. cotter. Void space ; a vacuum. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 35 Water, .by descending to leaue 
Emptiness at his backe. 1693 Donne Semt. iii. 22 a, A sup- 
plying of all Emptinesses in our Soules. 1691-8 Norris 
Pract. Disc. IV. 327 An Kmptyness which they can never 
fill. 1713 Warder True Amazons 35 The occasion of this 
vast Emptiness in the Hive. 1877 Bryant/,*/. People Snow 
346 Where once they made their haunt, was emptiness. 

2 . The state of being void of certain specified 
contents, or of a specified quality. Const, of. 

1593 Hooker Reel. Pol. 111. i, Kmptincs of Christian loue 
and charity. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. lit. iii. 157 
Such boasting sounds proceed from emptinesse of desert. 
1707 Floykr Physic . Pulse-Watch 362 I'he Pulsus pro- 
fundus. . indicates, .emptiness of Humours. 1875 Maskbll 
Ivories v, 45 To absence of composition, .were added neglect 
and emptiness of form. 

8 . Want of solidity or substance; inability to 
satisfy desire; unsatisfactoriness; vacuity, hol- 
lowness. 


a X693 Dkyden Dufrtsnoy Pref. xii, Tis this which cause* 
the Graces .. to subsist in the emptiness of Light and 
Shadows. 1710 Steele Tat Ur No. 271. p 4 To lay before my 
Readers the Emptiness of Ambition. X781 Cowper Hope 1^6 
Hope, .has the wondrous virtue to educe From emptiness it- 
self a real use. i860 W. Collins Worn. White 123 Objections 
that rose to my Ups . . died away in their own emptiness. 
1871 Miss Brapdon Fenton's Quest I. il 28 There was no 
more dulness or emptiness for Gilbert Fenton in his life 
at Lidford. 

b. pi. Trifles, trivialities, * vanities \ 

1843 James Forest Days (18*7) 14 The Uttle emptinesses 
which occupy free hearts in the early morning. 1884 A. 
Maclaren in Chr. Commw. 11 Dec. xxx/a Unsubstantial 
emptinesses and moonshiny illusions. 

4. Want of knowledge ; lack of sense ; inanity. 
Also, of iin author or a composition : Lack of 
vigorous thought or expression; meagreness or 
poverty of matter. 

Rowland Mot fee's The at. Ins. 1013, I wonder at 
Pcnnius’s brevity and emptiness in this argument. 1699 
Garth Dispens. iv. (1730) 12 Bur{ge]ss deafens sdl the list- 
ing Press With Peals of most Seraphick Emptiness. 1798 
Pope Dune. 1. 185 Me emptiness and dulness could inspire, 
And were my elasticity, and fire. 1844 Stanley Arnold 
(1858) \J. iv. 168 The falsehood and emptiness of the Latin 
historians. 


t Emptutf. vbl. sb. [f. Empt v. 4 -ing.1] *» 
Emptying ; in u. S. the pi. in the sense 'yeast * is 
pronounced (e*mptins) but often written emptyings : 
see Emptying 3 b. 


c 1440 Promp. Parv. 139 Emtyng or a voydynge. <884 
Lowell Pod. Wks. (1871) aio Twill take more emptins .. 
than this new party's gut. To give such heavy cakes as 
them a start. 

Emptkm (c-mp/an). [ad. L. emptilhbtm buy* 
ing, n. of action f. tmbrt to buy.] 

I. The action of buying: chiefly in phrases, 
Right of{soU) emption, etc., or with allusion to a. 

>461-83 Ord. R. House*, n The chief Butler, .taketh his 
resceytes of money, .ofthelhetaurer. .for all the emptSones 
of his office. 1936 Carts Ormonde 1 . 140 The prodama- 
tion for the sole empties, .was offered to be revoked. *7*3 


BMPTIONAL. 


183 


BMFTYING. 


Burk* Rep, Aff. India Wks. 184a XI. 143 By * limitation 
of the right of emptioo of foreign opium. 

2 . Roman Law. Purchase, in the contract of 
sale (L. emptio , as correlated with venditio ). 

. c *555 Harwikirld Divorce Hen. VIII, (1878) <41 There 
is emption and vendition contracted as soon as the parties 
be condescended upon the price. 17*7 Arbuthnot Cot mm 
(T. >. There is a dispute among the lawyers, Whether Glaucus 
exchanging his golden armour with the brasen one of 
Tydides was emption or commutation. 

Emptional (e-mpjonll), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
That may be purchased. 

t Smpti'tioiL*, a. Obs . rare “ l . [f. L. emp- 
tici-us 1. empt - ppl. stem of emtre to buy + -0U8 : 
cf. adventitious.] Venal, capable of being bought. 

1650 A. B. Mu tat Polemo ix Emptitious as he was. . they 
. .knew well enough how to over value him. 

II Bmptor (e'mptoj, -ai). Rom. Lenv . [a. L. 
emptor, agent-n, f. ttnfre to buv.] A purchaser. 

1675 Posts Gains 1. (ed. a) 108 He had to utter the formula 
. .i.e. to invite the emptor to strike the scale with the ingot. 

t Emptory. Obs. [ad. late L. emporium place 
of buying : see prec .1 A mart, market-place. 

idax Hkyun Help to Hist. (1680) 474 The common Mart 
or Emptory. 1665-76 Ray Flora 146 The flower-market, 
the common Emptory of trash and refuse. 

Empty (e‘mpti),0. and sb. Forms: 1 6 metig, 
fbmtis, emtis, 3,5 amti, -tie, 3-4 emti, empti, 
4-^ emty, emptie, -ye, 4- empty. [OE. &meti&, 
f. mmetta leisure 4 - -x>, -y. 

The vowel of the middle syllable was dropped already In 
Ofi. The initial d, being shortened, yielded as usual in 
ME. dialects the parallel forms A and /; hence the forms 
amti and emti ; tne former died out in 15th century; the 
latter (with the euphonic p normal between m and /) is 
represented by the mod. form.] 

A. adj. 

1 1 . Of persons : At leisure, not occupied or 
engaged. Also, unmarried. Only in OE. 

c 807 K. ASlfred Gregory's Past. li. 40X pact hie ne wenen 
flat hie. .xemengan maegen wifl 9 a semtegan wifmen. c 1000 
jElfric Horn. (Th.) II. 441 Martha swanc, and Maria wet 
mmtig. 

2 . Of a material receptacle : Containing nothing ; 
opposed to full. Also fir. of anything that may 
be said to be * filled*. 


971 Blickl. Horn. 3 Heo [the Virgin Maryl wae* 'fur 
eweden nies 4 semetugu '. c 1300 Beket a 178 The sculle al 
amti was : and no brayn thcrinne bilevede. 


..386 Chau. 
% b tonne. 

Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyskm. (1847) 62 With empty 1 


cer Reeve's Prol. 40 Almost ol empty is be tonne. 1514 
" ^ - “-.ty belly 


and simple poore aray. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iv. 73 
The empty vessel makes the greatest sound, a x6s8 Pres- 
ton AVm; Covt. (1634) 6a Nothing is said to be empty, but 
when you look for a fullnesse in it. *673 O. Walker Educ. 
(1677) X03 They bring forth yellow ana emty eares, before 
the harvest. 173a Pope Ef. Bathurst 320 which of these 
is worse, Want with a full or with an empty purse t 173s 
Arbuthnot Rules qf Diet 269 They might be taken in an 
empty Stomach. 1845 Bvdd Dis , Lever 374 The gall- 
bladder and ducts are found empty, i860 1 yndall Glac. 
1. 1 ix. 8o, I now filled our empty wine-bottle with snow. 

b. Void of certain specified contents ; Jig, de- 
void of certain specified qualities, etc. Const. 
from, i in, of. 

1483 Caxtoh Cato G j, Empty of alle goodcs and fyllcd 
of alle euyll. 1588 Shaks. L. L . L. v. 11. 878 And I shal 
find you emptie of that fault. 1506 — Merc ft. V. iv. i. 5 
Empty From any dram of mcrcie. 1600 — A . K L. 11. vii. 93 
In ciuility thou seem'st so emptie. *633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 97 We. .are of ourselves emptie of all good, a *717 
Newton (J.), The heavens are much emptier of air than 
any vacuum we can make below, i860 Trench Mirac. 
xxxi. (1862) 444 The Gentiles were empty of all fruits of 
righteousness. 1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton's Philos. 87 
Metaphysical doctrines which . . are empty of the smallest 
substance. 

8 . transf. + a. Having one’s purse, etc. empty ; 
destitute of money. (Only contextual.) Obs . 

1581 J. Bell H addon's A nnv. Osor. 15 The Apostles .. 
should wander through the whole world emptie of all 
worldly furniture, tysa De Foe Plague (1756) 173 Those 
that had Money, .were able to subsist themselves; but those 
who were empty suffered . . great Hardships. 1714 — 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 151 The king [was] quite empty of 
money* 

b. Having an empty stomach; hungry. Now 
only colloq. 

<593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, nt. i. 248 Wtr’t not all one, an 
emptie Eagle were set, To guard the Chicken from a hungry 
JCyte. s6ao Shelton Don Quiz. III. xxx. 909 And where 
there U plenty the Guests are not empty. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) II. vili. 182 I found myself empty. 

f e. Of the body : Wanting fullness, shrunken, 
emaciated* Also of the pulse : Weak , 4 slender \ 

<8274 Chaucer Boetk. 11. 1. 4 N «lak(e 1 akyn tremble^ 
vpon myn emty body, i486 Bn. St, Alban / C j a, Sum 
put hawkyt in mew. . when they be Empty and lene. 1533 
Elyot Catted Helthe 11. (154*) 45 Where the body is long 
empty by long* syknesse or abstinence, slept comforteth 
nature. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 412 An empty 
Pulse shews small Strength. 

4 . Of space, a person’s place, etc. : Vacant, un- 
occupied. Of a house, etc. : Devoid of furniture 
or inmates* Also/p. 

ayt Blickl Hem. 37 >* on us ne sy gemeted nmnlgu 
stow sstfietig gastlicra msegensu cxooo Elfwc Gen. 1 a 
Seo eor^e. ,«w ydel ant mmtig.. « moo Trim. Coll Horn. 
87 He . . cumefl perto and Ant hit emti and mid beseme 
dene swopen. am m$Ancr. R, t$6 Non empti stude ioe 


heorte to underuongen flealiche leihtren. 1*97 R. Glouc. 
17 Amty place he made a boute, & folc fleu hym faste. 
c idf Chaucer L . G. W., 888 Tysbe . . saw hire wympil 
& nine emty schede. 1514 Barclay Cyt . 4 Uplondyskm. 
(1847) 6 One maye clcrely the emty nestes se. 1503 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 4 And dead mens cries do fill the emptie 
aire. i6it Bible i Sam. xx. 25 Dauids place was emptie. 
i6ey May Lucan xi. 303 With empty Standards reft of Com- 
panies. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, tv. 516 Two rising 
Heaps of liquid Crystal stand. And leave a Space betwixt, 
of empty Sand. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 18* F 1 The Town 

f rows so very empty. 1864 Skkat UhJand's Poems 273 
)very room seemed empty now. 
b. ouasi -sb. A voia (space). 

< 53 S Covkrdale Job xxvi. 7 He stretcheth out y* north 
ouer the emptie. 

8 . Without anything to carry, 
a. Of a carriage, ship, etc. (« sense a). Hence 
transf. of a beast of burden : Without a load 
{rare in mod. use>. 

c *330 King of Tars 901 And sadeles mony emptye. tgoa 
Arnold* Caron. (1811) 197 Item an emty home only i. d\ 
*S» Marlowe 1st Ft . Tamburl, 1. it, Return our mules and 
empty camels back. ! 6 o 7 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 
214 When you have used him [the horse] to leap empty, 
likewise accustome him loaded. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 
111. 271 Persuade 'em first to lead an empty wheel. 1714 
Fr. Bk. of Rates 412 Vessels . .empty, or loaded with Ma*t% 
Planks, and other Timber. 1706 Log in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson V 1 1 . p. lxv, A Ship and a Brig from Finale . . proving 
..empty. 1884 Sir W. M r MuRDo in Pall Mall G. 18 June 
a/x FitzGerald, .started with the empty camels in a bee-line 
across the desert. 

b. Of the hand ; Not bringing or carrying any 
thing away. Hence of persons : — Empt y-handki>; 
chiefly as predicative complement, e.g. To go, 
come away empty. 

c 1500 New Notbr. Mayd in Am. Poet. Tracts 43 The 
poure may stande, With empty hande. 1533 Covkkdalk 
Ruth iil 17 Thou shalt not come emptye vnto thy mother 
in lawe. 1607 Shake. Timon tit, vi, 40, I return'd you an 
empty Messenger. 1717 A. Hamilton New Act. F.. Ind. 
I. xi. 119 The Custom, not to appear before great Men 
with an empty Hand. 

Jig: * 75 * Jortin Serm. (1771) VI. 198 The prayers of the 
Penitent return not empty. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 111. iii, 
A hoJlow form with empty hands. 

o. As a Biblical Hebraism, of a sword, To re- 
turn empty. 

x6xx Bible 2 Sam. 1 , 22. 1677 Hubbard Narrative 98 

Whom [sixty of the enemy] they slew and took, so as their 
Sword returned not empty. 

8 . a. Of persons, their projects, etc.: Lacking 
knowledge and sense ; frivolous, foolish. 

x6xx Bible Pref. 8 This was iudged to be but a very poore 
and emptie shift. 166a Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 18 Our 
best Philosophers will but prove empty Conjectural istn. 
<21674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) III. xttt. 307 A very 
empty and unprepared design. 1696 Tate & Brady Pm. 
cxltv. 4 Hi% Thoughts but empty are and vain. 1707-8 
Let. in Heame's Coll. II. 91 A silly, empty pretender to 
Greek. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 75 F 6 The empty Cox- 
comb has no Regard to any thing. .Sacred. 1717 Dk Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 98 The meanest, emptiest, and 
most inconsistent project. 

b. Of things : Wanting solidity and substance ; 
unsatisfactory, vain, meaningless. 

1340 Ayenb. 143 Zuo emti to pe zhhe of ]»o greate blisse. 
1603 Shake. Meas.for M. 11. iv. 2 Heauen hath my empty 
words. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 454 Find Fit retribution, 
emptie as tnir deeds. *674 Brkvint Saul at Endor 230 
It is but an emty Phantome. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 7x0 All his Hopes exhal'd in empty Smoke. 17x1 Steele 
Sped. No. 79 F o Ail these Acts are but einuty Shows. 
tjiB Freethinker No. 6a. 34 It is not an empty Title, .but a 
Right, 1726 Pope Dune. 1. 54 Weighs . . solid pudding against 
empty praise.^ a 1764 Lloyd Whtm Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 166 
Wrangling wits . . quarrel for an empty name. 18x3 Shelley 
0 > Mob. tv, Words.. Kmpty and vain as his own coreless 
heart. 1837 Tmirlwall Greece IV. xxxij. 229 Nor were 
these mere empty professions. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 
766/x Frightened by the emptiest of bugbears. 

B. sb. Comm. An empty truck or wagon ; an 
empty box, cask, etc. whicn has contained goods. 

x86$ Mom. Star 1 Feb., 1 was ordered, .to . . send the 
empties off first. 1881 Daily Neivs 22 Aug. 3/2 George 
Whitehead, a dealer in empties at Mile -end New-town. 
X884 H arpeVs Mag, May 874/a They are . . made into a long 
train in exchange for ‘ empties '. 

O. Comb. ( parasynthetic adjs.), as empty-basketed , 
-bellied, -fisted, - headed , - hearted , -Panne l led (in 
Falconry), -paled, - skulled , -stomached, - vaulted ; 
also Empty-handed. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 702/2 Fisher people . . coming 
back^empty-bosketed. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 
Knights 1. iii, You've cut * Empty-bellied to the Town- 
hall. 1664 H. More Myst, Iniq. xv. 52 Fear of the Saints 
displeasure, if they approach # empty-fisted. x6«e B. Dis- 
cottim. 17 # Empty • headed. Fiddle -brain'd Men. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 86 Trample on the empty-headed 
rabble. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. L 155 Nor are those •empty- 
hearted, whose low sounds Reoerbe no hollownesee, 184s 
Manning Serm. vili. (x8a8) L >09 Empty-hearted followers 
of this vain-glorious world. 1575 Turberv. Falcon rie 313 
Let hir stande "emptiepannelcfupon the same untill nignt. 
x8*e Scott Abbot xxxiu. There are # cmpty-pated coxcombs 
at each comer. t 96 j Mae. C. Clark* Shake . Char. vi. 
X59 Quackeiy may, and does su c ceed for a season, .with the 
•empty-skulled. 1U7 Andrew Brunswykde Distyll Waters 
Ai], Them that be •empty-stomakea thrughe overmoche 
hete of the stomake. x86i Du Chaillu Rquat. Afr. vi. 58 
The only empty-stomached individual of tbs company. 1634 
Milton Comus 249 They float . . through the •empty- 
vaulted night. 


Empty (empti), v* Forms : It gg-ftmtijilan], 
6-7 emptie, 6 - empty [f« Kmpty a . ; the form 
with prefix gt- appears in OE. ; subsegucntW the 
word does not appear in our quote, before 16th c. 
Cf. Empt.] 

1 . tram. To make empty; to pour out, draw 
off, or remove the content* of (anything) ; to clear 
(a house, etc. ) of furniture or of inmates. 

[c 1000 /Elfric Horn. (Th.) I. 290 [ArJusJ warn iwa gomm- 
togod on his innoSe swa swa he w«s *r on his Eeleafan.J 
*555 Eokn Decades W. Ind, H. !. (Arb.) no They bed 
emptied theyr quyuers. x6oe Cabew Cornwall sob, An 
ill . . saved Harvest soon emptieth their old store. i6ei 
Conway in Ellis Orig, Lett . 1. 20a HI. 157 Bleeding, (I 
will] emptie my vaynes. t66y Milton P, L. i. 613 These 
puissant Legions, whose exile Hath emptied Heav n. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 493 Empty the woolly X^ck, and 
fill the Reef 1763 J. Brown Poetry f Mus, iii. jt The 
Kettle is in Part empty'd tn the Morning, typt CowrKK 
Iliad xviii. 336 All our houses . . Stand emptied of their 
hidden treasures. * 79 ? Canning New Morality 40 in 
Anti Jacobin 9 July (1851) eoa Empty all thy quiver oil 
the foe. 

b. To transfer the whole content* of (a vessel, 
etc.) to another receptacle. Const. +#w, into, 
upon. Also fig. 

1508 Shaks. Merry IV. 111. iil 15 Empty It in the muddle 
ditch. 1833 Ht. Marunkau Cinnamon 4 Pearls v. ou 
Markets into which we can empty our warehouses. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. I. 122 Bob carried .. one of those iron 
models ofkugar-loaf hats, .into which he emptied the jug. 

C. To drain away, nour off, clear out (the con- 
tents of anything). Also fig. 

1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 31 That with two pumpes 
they might not emptie the water. x8a* Lamb Elia, Ser. ( it. 
xxiii. 0865) 396 To perceive all goodness emptied out of him. 

2 . To unburden, discharge, clear of ( with obs.) 
certain specified contents. Chiefly ttnmf. and fig. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 103 Pryde . . fylleth a 
man or woman full of. .vaynglory . . but mekenes empt yet h 
them. 1*55 Eden Decades IV. Ind. Pref. (Arb.) 5s Whether 
the xandes of the ryuers. .bee so emptied with golde. 1593 
Hooker Keel. Pol. tv. x. (1611) 147 Emptying the Church 
of euery such rite and ceremony, a 1628 Pimm on Nest* 
Cord. (1634) 397 The spirit of bondage . . empties a man of 
all righteousness. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 731 The neigh- 
bouring Moon With borrowd light her countenance triform 
Hence fills and empties. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. viii. U, 
And all The chambers emptied of delight. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (1886 1 140 Formularies, which he nas first to 
empty of all definite, .significance. 

3 . reft. Of persons : Chiefly said of Christ, after 
Gr. iniuexre lavr 6 v (A. V. 4 made himself of no 
reputation *) Phil. ii. 7. Formerly also, to exhaust 
all one’s resources. 

1579 F'ulkr He skins ’ Pari, its He emptied himselfe .. 
taking the shape of a seruant. 165s N. Bacon Hist. Disc. 
lvii, 170 But emptied themselves to the utmost for his 
delivery. 1658 Whole Duty Man xvii. | it, 142 Christ 
emptied himself of all.. glory and greatness. 174s Watth 
Imfrmt. Mind (1801) 355 Jesus the mediator emptied him- 
self for our sakes. 1882 Farrar F. arty C hr. L380 He., 
emptied Himself of Hi* glory, .as the. .co-equal Son. 

4 . reft. Of a river, etc. : To discharge itself into 
another river, the sea, etc. ; said also of a blood- 
vessel. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 284 A branrhe of Nilus 
which emptieth it selfe in owre sea. 16*1 HonnRa Lrviatk. 
n. xxix. 173 Ilia Veins, .empty themselves into the Heart. 
* 7*5 Hr Foe Voy. round World (1840) jo6 A large river 
empties itself into this hay. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. 34 The 
river, .empties itself into the lake. 

b. intr. for refl. Now chiefly in U. S. 

<1x662 Sir T. Browne Tracts 165 The Rivers Arnon, 
Cedron, Zacth. which empty into this valley. 169a tr. 
Sallust 50 All these together empty'd into Rome as into the 
common sewer of all disorder. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 1 . 
385 Sheepscot river, .empties into the ocean. 18640. P. 
Marsh Man h Nature 402 Until the year 17x4, the KLander 
. .emptied into the river Aar. 

5 . intr. for refl . To become empty. 

1633 B. Jonson Epithalamion Wks. ( 1818) 718 The chapel 
empties ; and thou may’st be gone Now, Sun. 1654 Gayton 
Festivous Notes 100 As hU purse failed, or pockets emptied. 
1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 1. 109 Now that the town is empty- 
ing. 1885 Manch. Exam . 3 May 3/5 The benches had almost 
emptied for the dinner hour. 

Empfy-ha*nd*d, a . [see Empty a ] Hav- 
ing nothing in the band : chiefly in phrases, To 
go, comt, etc. empty-handed. 

a. Bringing nothing, esp. no gift. Also fig. 

x6ij Purchas Pilgr., Descr. India (1864) 40 None . . may 

come before the Jung with any Petition emptie-handed. 
1775 Sheridan Rivals 11. ii, I guessed you weren’t come 
empty-handed. x8*o W. Irving Goldsmith 31 His daughter 
. . entered her husband’s family empty-han d«i. ;«,.-R OS- 
setti Poems , Last Confess, aa. I passed a village-fatr. . And 
thought, being empty-handed, I would take Some little 
present ^ 

Jig. 1855 Smedlky Occult Sc. 91% Proving . . that the pre- 
scient spirit comes empty-handed. 

b. Carrying nothing away. 

1635 Austin Medit. 137 Departing as he [Christ] did 
empue-handed from the world. 1835 W. Irving Tour 
Prairus 1 so He [the hunter! returned empty-handed. 1868 
Freeman Norm . Conq. (1876) 11 . vii 10s At all events 
Swegen went away empty-handed. 

Emptying, vbl. sb. [f. Empty v , 4 - -mo 1 .] 

1 . The action of making empty. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. lit A Intemperance, .hath beetle 
Th' vntimely emptying of the happy Throne. 1651 Wittik 
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tr. Primrott's /V>. Err. J9 j Hlouil-letting..ts. the 

emptying of the ve**eN. 

2 . concr. a. What in emptied out of auy vessel ; 
alto fig. b. //• Yeast {obs. exc. U. S. as an arti- 
ficial spelling' for emptins ; see Emi-TINU). 

1690 B. Druol/tm. 23 A few Brewers emptyings. 1813 
Soi iMfcY A T ehon 11. 36 Gulley slaves, the emptying of the 
jailn, and banditti. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. 3 33 If we will make bread, we must have 
, .yeast, emptyings. 

Empurple (einpt>up*l), v. Also 7 enpurple, 
6 iu purple, 7-8 impurple. ff. En- + PuKrbE.] 
trans. To make purple ; to redden. 

1590 Spenser F. Q . 111. vii. 17 Wildings . . whose sides em- 
purpled were with bmyling red. 16*3 Dkumm. or Hawth. 
Curtis Grove Wks. (1711)1 igThe violets . . impurple not the 
winter, c 1630 — Poems Wks. ( 1711)50 sacred blush, enpurpl- 
ing cheeks pure skiet With crimson wings. 1667 MiLTON 
/,. 111. 364 The bright Pavement impurpl'd with Celestial 
Roses smil’d. 1795 Johnson, Empurple. 177a Sir W. Jones 
Laura 6/I’hc rising flowers impurpfed every dale. 1804 J* 
(Ihahame Sabbath 4R9 That setting sun Is now emmirpltng 
Scotland’* mountain tops. tS.. Mrs. Browning Lam. for 
A douts v, The blood ran away And empurpled the thigh. 
1884 Huntkr fit Whytk My Ducats hr Dan. i. (1885) 2 A 
dye-work, .daily empurpled the stream 

b. To robe or clothe in purple, tare. 

1508 Ft okio, Porporarc, to impurple or inroabe with scarlet. 
1808 Belcher Serin. Crcnvned Sufferings The ribald 
soldiery, .empurple him [Christ]. 

Empurpled (empi/Mpid), tpl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ki> That is made or turned purple ; reddened. 

i7o8J. Philips Cyder ( 1807) 60 Down rain th* impurpled 
balls, ambrosial fruit. 1790 1813 A. Wilson Sheph. Dream 
Poet. Wks. 11 Blcaters, nibbling o'er th' empurpled plain. 
18. Macai’I ay lvry,\Rc thought of Seine's empurpled flood, 
b. (’lad in or covered with purple. Also fig. 
i860 T. Martin Horace 55 Barbaric monarchs' mothers, 
and empurpled tyrants fear. 1878 Masque Poets jo The 
empurpled case Of her Greek couch. 

Bmpnrpling (cmpi>'jplitj), ppl. a. [f. a* prec. 
+ -ING -.] a. That makes purple, reddens, b. 
That grows purple. 

1791 Cole kidgk songs of Pi xies ix, The impurpling vale. 
1797 Mrs. Kaix-lifkk Italian xxx. (1824) 696 An empur- 
pling and reposing hue. 

Empua (empirira). Also 7-9 empuse. [a. 
Gr. Ipirovaa.] 

1 . In classical sense : A hobgoblin or spectre 
supposed to l>e sent by Hecate. 

1603 Holland Flutanh's Mor. 598 Little children, 
whom they use to senrre with the fantastical illusion 
Empusa. 1647 Jkr. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 1. i. 4 10 
This was well tried of old ugain^t an Empuse that met 
Apollonius Tyaneus. 18^3 Smldley Occult Sc. 7a A near 
kinsman of the classical Empusa. 

+2. A hobgoblin, spectre, phantom. Obs. 
i6ax Mollk Camerar. Liv. LU>r. jv. 264 This fairc bride 
is an Empuse or Hag. 1678 Cudwori h Intel/. Sysl. 1. ii. 
6a An Empusa, Phantom, or Spectre. 1708 iu Kersey 
177S in Ash. 1847 in Craig ; amt in mod. Diets, 
t 3 . Comb., os in empusa- land. Obs. [nonce- wd. > 
1799 W.'J aylor in Robberds Mem. 1. 305 When 1 return 
from cmpusaland to reality. 

4 . A genus of the family Entomoph th or or. 
f Empu'ZBle, v. Obs. In 7 empuzzel. [f. 
En- + Puzzle sb . or v.] tram. To puzzle. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. 1 It hath cmpuzzelcd 
the enquiries of others, .to make out how, etc. 

Empyema (empi,/*m&). Path. [mod. L., a. 
Gr. Ifsnvrjua a gathering, suppuration, f. tpwvt-eiv 
to suppurate.] 

1 . ‘ A collection of pus in the cavity of the pleura, 
the result of pleurisy. The term has also been 
used to denote any chronic inflammatory effusion 
in the chest * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

16x5 Crookk Body of Man 367 You shall open a mans side 
diseased of the Empyema, xyoe C. Mathkr Magn. Ckr . 
mi. (1852) App. 606 All lus. .skill in anatomy could not pre- 
vent its producing an empyema. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Snrg. I. 569 Suppuration in the antrum, or Empyema. 

2 . Iu wider sense : Suppuration, rare. 

s866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 149. The term empyema 
only expresses the existence of pus, without indicating its 
situation. 1880 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. IX. 545 This so- 
called Empyema of the Gall bladder. 

+ 8. 'An operation to discharge all sorts of 
matter with which the midriff is loaded by making 
a perforation in the Breast* (Kersey). Obs.-° 
i7»i's8oo in Bailky. 1775 in Ash. 


+ Empyematou*, a. Med. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 
Gr. IpwvTjuar- stem of tpwvijfsa +■ -ous.] Belong- 
ing to or suffering from Empyema. So t Hm- 
pyematio [see -icj 

x66x Lovell Hist. A Him. hr Min. 45 Eaten by those that 
have the peripneumony, or are empyematous . . and those 
that spit forth empyematous matter. 1684 tr. Bone ft Merc. 
Compit. INcttJe] is good for. .empycmatick persons, 
t Empyie, a. Med. Obs. rare. [aa. Gr. kpwvae- 
suppurating.] That suffers from Empyema. 

I *$57 Phys. Did. , Empyici , are such as have an imposthume 
or bladder broken in the side of the lungs. 1 1684 tr. Boneft 
Merc . Compit. v. 14X This Sinus is especially considerable In 
tapmng Empyick persons. 

t Empyioal, a. Path. Obs. rare- 1 , ff. prec, 
+ -AL.l-prcc. 

L * Dran't Observ. Snrg. xxx The weight of the 
Fluid in an euipyecal [sic] Person. 


t SupyrSi v. Obs. rare ~ «. [ad. F. empirer , 
variant of OF. empeirer : see Impair.] (rans. To 
impair, make worse. 

1366 Drant Horace* t Sat . ii. F v b, Let furious fortune 
frowne . . She cannot much empyre our cates. 

t Empyre, a. Obs. Also 4 erapiry, 6 empire, 
[ad. mcdX. (ctelutn) empyreum , emporium: see 
Empyreal.] * Empyreal, Empyrean. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7761 pis heven is cald heven cm- 
piry. 15x0 Myrr. onr Ladye 30a Heuen empyre. 1549 
Compl . Scot. 48 The hauyn empire. 1394 Dickenson Arts- 
bas (1878) 30 His heroique spirit .. hath ascended to the 
Empyre heaven. 

Empyreal (crapur/al, empin &l), a. Forms: 
5 imperyal, 7 empyreall, emperial, imperial(l, 
7-8 empyrial(l, 6- empyreal. |f. Med.L. cm- 
pyreus , empyrwus , f. Gr. tpvbp-os nery) + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Empyrean or highest 
heaven. Also fig . . 

. *48 * Caxton Myrr. til. xxxiL 184 And that la called the 
heuen Imperyal. c 1590 Marlowe Faust, vi. 63 The seven 
planets, tne firmament, and the empyreal heaven. 165a 
Caryl Job xiv. 12. 604 The imperial heaven, which is called 
the Seat of the blessed. 1667 Milton P. A. vii. idlnto the 
Heav'n of Heav’ns I have presum'd, and drawn Empyreal 
aire. 173a Pope Ess, Man 11. 23 Go soar with Plato to th* 
cmpyrealsphere. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet vii. U853) 39 
Seated securely in the empyreal heavens. 

b. Of or pertaining to the s>ky or visible heaven ; 
celestial. 

1744 Akknsidk Pleas. I mag. 1. 202 Amaz’d she views The 
empyreal waste. x88s Wh infield tr. Omar Khayyam 64 
Yon |»alace whose roofs touch the empyreal blue. 

c. quasi-jA 

1817 Ki hi k Chr. I Quinqnages. Suttd Happy souls . . 
Plunge in th’ empyreal vast. 

2. fig. Sublime, elevated, superior, rare. 

still Wilton Ch. Gold. 11. (1851) 143 A mortall thing among 
many readers of no Empyreall conceit. 1735-6 H. Brooke 
Uhw. Beauty 1. 194 Empyreal natures with empyreal 
names, a *797 W. Mahon Ode to Truth iv. 39 Shall a form. . 
of inould'ring clay, Vic with these charms cmpyri&l ? 

3. In etymological sense: Fiery; composed of 
or resembling the pure element of fire. Also fig. 

x6ox Deacon 5k Walker Spirits hr Diveh 93 They, .consist 
of empyriall or fierie bodies, a 17x1 Kkn Hymns Evang . 
Poet. Wks. i73i 1. 6 A chariot .. Of brightest empyreal 
Substance built. 1809 W. Irving Knickcrb. 1. i. (1849) 32 
Certain empyreal, luminous or phosphoric clouds. 

+ 4. Chem. Capable of supporting combustion. 
Empyreal air : Scheele’s name for oxygen. Obs. 

1780 tr. Scheeles Experiments 35 Since this air is abso- 
lutely necessary for the generation of fire . . I shall hence- 
forth. .call it empyreal air. x8xa Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
226 Only two unaecompounded empyreal substances have 
been as yet discovered. 

+ b. (See quot.) Obs. 

idol Herschel Sun in Phil. Trans. XCI. 303 An elastic 
gas, which may be called empyreal, is constantly formed 
(in the sun]. 

Empyrean (empirf *^in, empi-rfan), a. and sb. 
Also o empyrian, 7 8 empyreean. [f. as prec. 
+ “AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sphere of fire or 
highest heaven. Also fig. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 3 It pleased God first of all 
to create the Empyrean Heaven. xo8a Sir T. Browne Chr. 
Mor. 93 The pearl wc seek for is not to be found in the 
Indian, but in the empyrean ocean. 1706 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 27 Above the starry sphere . . finally the empyrean 
heaven, or heaven of heavens. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude iv. 
(1850) y8 Drenched in empyican light, a 1839 Prard Poems 
(1864) II- 306 From the Courts of the Empyrean dome 
Came forth what seemed a fiery car. 

B. sb. 

1. The highest heaven. In ancient cosmology the 
suhere of the pure element of fire : in Christian use, 
tne abode of God and the angels. Also fig. 

1667 Milton P, L. vii. 73 Divine Interpreter sent Down 
from the Empyrean. 1755 in Johnson. 1847 Ltx Lindsay 
Chr. Art I. Introd. 3a The empyrean, the first work of 
creation and the residence and throne of God. 1878 New- 
comb Pop. Astron . iv. 408 The empyrean, or kingdom of 
fire. 


2 . transfi a. The visible heavens or firmament, 
b. The whole extent of cosmic space. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. iv. 456 O’er great, o’er small 
extends his physic laws, Empalms the empyrean. x8bi 
Craio Led. Drawing v. 263 The vast empyrean of the sky. 
*880 M. Patiison Milton xiii. 179 The physical universe 
itself (becomes] a drop suspended In the infinite empyrean. 

t Exnpyre'um. Obs , Also empyreeum. [a. 
L. empyreum (cttlum) the fiery heaven or sphere 
of firej =* Empyrean B. i. 

1647 Crash aw Music's Duel 91 In th* erapyrseum of pure 
hmrmony. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. xi rrove, if they are 
other Suns. .Or Windows in the Empyreum. a 1711 Ken 
Hymnotheo Poel. Wks. 1721 III. 200 Through Empyreum 
. .Thousands of thousands their bright Beams display. 1777 
Priestley Matt. 4 spir. (1782) I. 67 When the Christian 
. . has ranged the regions of empyreum for some thousands 
of years. 

t Empyr6U*m(e. Obs. rare. Anglicized form 
of next. 

1 66 $ G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 24 They impress an 
Bmpyreuijie upon the in trails (or want of subtil dissipative 
part*- * 7»7 Bradley Earn, Did. *.v. Angelica, There may 
be Danger of an Empyreum from another Fire, 


Empyrtuma (empinS*mi). Also 7 empy- 
ruma ; pi. empyre umata. [a. Gr. kpwbpevpa a 
live coal covered with ashes, f. Ipwvpetur to set 
on fire.1 

1 1- (See quots.) Obs. 

1643 J. Steer tr. Exp, Chyturg . vi. 20 That outward heat 
doth draw unto it Empyruma, that is. heat left by the fire 
in the burned part. 1636 Ridoley Pract. Physick 66 The 
Empyrcuma, or Atoms of the fire must first be called forth. 

2 . The * burnt * smell imparted by fire to organic 


substances. 

1641 French Distill, i. (165*) 13 A certain Empyrcums, or 
smatch of the fire. 1736 Bailey Houck. Diet. x88 If the 
cassia be drawn low it is very subject to an empyreuma. 
1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon.{ 1801) 1 . 19s Our victuals, .arc adul- 
terated with salt, spice, oil, and empyreuma. 1638 Hogg 
Life Shelley 1 1 . 423 A disgusting taste . . gravely pronounced 
to be only an empyreuma. 

+ 8. In pi. ' Little fcaverish remains, after a crisis. 
Also that thick viscous matter which settles at 
the bottom of distilled Water* (Phillips). Ods.-° 

17*1-1800 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Eupyrenmatic ^rapfcrwmse-tik), a. [f. Gr. 

iftm/ptv/jtaT- stem of l(urvp*vfia+ -ic.] Pertaining 
to, or having the quality of, Empyreuma ; tasting 
or smelling of burnt organic matter. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol Ckym. 163 That fetid empyreu- 
matic oyl which wc see. 1746 R. James Introd. Moufet's 
Health's Improv. 42 The Mass. .is. .of a disagreeable Smell, 
empyreumatic, bitter. 1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 
I. 1. 1. v. 78 A dark coloured and empyreumatic phlegm. 
1 86* Cornh. Mag. VI. 607 One pipe, .represents a dose of 
xiii otinc and empyreumatic oil. 

Empyreomatioal (cmpi:r«m%-tMl) ( a. [f. 
as i>rec. + -Ical.] = prcc. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qual., Other Empyreumaticall 
oylcs. 1669 — - Contn . New Exp. 11. (1682) 196 The Flesh 
had contracted a taste and a smell very empyrcumatical. 
i7»5 Bradley Fans, Did. s.v. Nutmeg ’, To avoid the Em- 
pyrcumatical Impression it would otherwise take. 187a 
Baker Nile Tribut . ii. 35 The Arabs, .prepare their tanned 
skins with an empyrcumatical oil. 

t Empyranmatism. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. as 
prcc. + -ism ] Infection with an Empyreuma. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ckym . 19s Accusing its medical 
preparations of empyreumatisni. 

Empyrenmatise (cmpin/ mfiuiz), v, [f. as 
prec. + -izk.] trans . To infect or taint with an 
Empyreuma. Hence Empyreu-matlaed ppl. a. 

x8a6 Blackau. Mag. LIX. 113 The smell of empyreuma- 
tised grease, .wafted to the nostrils. 

Empyrio, etc., obs. (erron.) f. of Empiric, etc. 

Empyrical (empirik&l), a. rare- 0 , [f. Gr. 
tfirrvp-os burnt + -ic -f -al.] a. Of or pertaining 
to burning or combustion, b. ‘ Containing the 
combustible principle of coal* (Smart X847). 

t Eznpyro'iis. Obs . rare - x . [a. Gr. Ifiwbpworis 
n. of action f. kpantpb-uv - ifsirvptOtiy to set on 
fire.] A general fire, conflagration. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 217 The former Opinion 
that held these Cataclysms and Empyroscs universal. 1773 
in Ash. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Emrod e, obs. var. of Emerald, Emerod. 

fE*mrose. Obs.-° * Probably a garden Ane- 
mone {A. coronaria L.?) * (Britten ana Holland). 

1708 in Kkksky, Emrose , a flower. x/tx-xSoo in Bailey. 
*775 in Ash. 

t^Emaeives, pron. Obs. [See *Em.] * Them- 

selves. 


1699 T. C. tr. Tullfs Offices (1706) 31 They’d hardly ever 
trouble ’emsclves so far. 

Emte, obs. variant of Emmet. 

Emtory, variant of Emptoby, Obs. 

Emty, obs. variant of Empty. 

Emu, variant of Emeu. 

t Enm'Oid, a. Obs.-° [f. E- prefix F L. tnucid- 
us mouldy.] Mouldy. 

x6«6 in Blount Glossogr , v/n\ in Bailky. 1847 In Craig. 

t fundable, Cl. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. semuLdre 
to Emulate + -able.] Worthy of emulation. 

1694 Leighton Comm. 1st Pet. iif. 13 (R.) None are so 
complete but they may espy some . . emulablc good . * in 
meaner Christians. (In mod. Diets.] 

t Emulate, a. Obs. rare —\ [ad. L. wtnuldt- 
us pa. pple 0/ Ktnuld-ri to rivaL] Ambitious, 
emulous* 

i6oe Shake. Ham . 1. L 89 Prick'd on by a most emulate 
Pride. 

Emulate (cmitn^t), v. Also 7 emulate, [f. 
L. temuldt - ppl. stem of mmuld-ri to rival.] 

1 . trans . 6/ persons : To strive to equal or rival 
(a person, his achievements or qualities) ; to copy or 
imitate with the object of equalling or excelling. 

1380 Warner Alb. Eng. Prone Addit. (161a) 347 So much 
doe I emulate, not enuie thy glorie. 1663 Boylk Occas. 
Riff. v. ix. (1673) 330 The disparity of Circumstances be- 
twixt their own Condition, and that of those they Emulate. 

Drydsn To Sir G . Kntller 80 Contemn the bad. 
and Emulate the best. 1730 Hums Ess, hr Treat. (1777) 
I. 224 The whole world emulates Athens and Rome, tne 
F. M. Prard Contrad. I. xs When win you emulate Sir 
Archibald in the art of saying pretty things f 

2 . Implying tome degree of tmccesf : To vie 
with, rival, attain or approach to equality with. 

sioy G. Cuauouui CaUdmtm I* tin tth 34* He emulated 
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the Scottish kings In splendour. iM Scott F. M. Perth 
xiii, My royal nephew will soon emuUte his father’* wisdom. 
187a Vs ats Growth Comm . 51 Many of the Greek states 
emulated Tyre in commerce and opulence. 

b. Of things: To vie with, rival, equal or 
closely approach in any quality. 

1508 Shaks. Merry IV. 111. Ui. 58, 1 see how thine eye 
would emulate the Diamond. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. 
Meek, xxxvii. 307 They were wont . . to emulate . .the appari- 
tion of Light 166s Boyle Examen iii. (168a) at The Cor- 
puscles. .tend to. .emulate a spring. »7tS Bradley Fain. 
Diet. s.v. Sycamore, The Liquor emulates that of the Birch. 
1833 Misa Mitford in L’Estrange Life III. i. a Lady 
Madeline Palmer is working one [a carpet] which emulates 
the paintings of Van Huysum. 

+ 8 . intr. To make it one’s ambition, strive in a 
spirit of rivalry (to do or obtain something). Const. 
inf. Obs. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 40 Emulate to be ncrer there 
good begynnings. 1610 H. Hutton Follies Aunt. 49 
Vulcan, .old not strive, Or emulate to be superlative. 1849 
G. Daniel Trissarch., Hen. V, ccxvi, He. .Emulated more 
to Dye. 

+ 4. tram. To desire to rival (a person, his 
fortune, achievements, etc.) ; hence, to be jealous 
of, envy, feel a grudge against. Obs . 

16x1 Tourneur Ath. Trag. v. ii, I begin to emulate tby 
death. 18x4 Heywood Gnnaih. 207 An opposite faction 
which emulated his goodnesse. 2854 Trapp Comm. Ps. 
Ixxiii. 3, I semulated. and stomached their prosperity. 

5. In occasional uses: fa. ?To woo, contend 


emulously for (obs.). 5f b. To excite the emu- 
lation of. rare — *. 

1803 Drayton Bar. Wars i. xlvii, We see the early rising 
Sunne, With his bright Beames to emulate our sight. 1804 
Monson in Owen Wellesley Disp . 539 Each emulated the 
other to deeds of glory. 

Emulating (e'mirHritiq),///. a . [f. Emulate 
v. + -ing 2.] That emulates. N\*ofig. 

18x0 Healey St. Aug \ Citie of God xiv. iii. (1620) 474 
Who is more enuious, contentious, emulating and wrath- 
full against them then he? at 777 Fawkes tr. Smart's 
Whs. (1791) II. 159 If e’er a lyre at unison there be, It swells 
with emulating harmony. 


Emulation (emiwl^ijan). Also 7 »m-. [ad. 
L. trmuldtion-em, n. of action f. semuld-ri.] 

1. The endeavour to equal or surpass others in 
any achievement or quality ; also, the desire or 
ambition to equal or excel. 

In early use the word is perh. more freq. applied to the 
mental emotion ; in mod. use the notion of active effort is 
always in some degree present. 

xxo Hulort, Emulation, zelus. 1535 Eden Decades IV. 
IndAkrb.) spTo prouoke & encorage other forwarde natures 
to themulation of their vertuos. iota Brinsley Lud. Lit. 
v. (1627) 48 Provoking emulation of the Schollers. 2622 
B. Jonson Pref Verses in Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gutman 
D'A If., This Faire simulation, & no envy is. 1874 Boyle 
Theol. comp. w. Nat. Philos . 197 Imitation or Emulation 
oftentimes makes many others addict themselves to it [a 
branch of study], c 1790 Burkr SO. Short. Pari. Wks. X. 
8 s The spirit of emulation has also been extremely increased. 
xls8 DTsraeli Chat. /, II. xi. 274 Their emulation .. ter- 
minated in personal antipathy. 288a Hinsdale Garfield 
4 Edttc . t. 36 He was always generous in his emulations. 

1 2. Ambitious rivalry for power or honours ; 
contention or ill-will between rivals. Obs. 


8 in //art. Misc . (1809) II. 97 The dissension and emu- 
lation that I have seen, .between private captains for vain- 
*584 Shaks, Rich. Ill , 11. Ul as Era 


glory. 1394 Shaks. Rich. UI , 11. UL as 
snail now be neerest, Will touch vs all too neere. 

. Taylor Comm. Titus L 6 (1619) 105 What heart -greife 
as it to lacob to see such daily emulation betweeneXeah 
1846 Buck Rich. Illy 1. 13 lulius Caesar, was 


Emulation, who 
00 neere. 161a 
T. 

was i 

andRahel? # 

. .a great Captaine, although his Emulation cost an infinite 
quantitic of . . humane blood. 163s Reliq. IVotton (1685) 
008 A great emulation fallen between the Queens Agent, 
and the Polish Orator there. 

+ 8. Grudge against the superiority of others ; 
dislike, or tendency to disparagement, of those 
who are superior. Obs. 

S38X Eden A rte Nauig. Pref. , This enuy of emulation pro- 
ce&deth of some singuler vertue of them that are so maliced. 
1398 Drayton Leg. iii. 323 For Emulation ever did attend 
Upon the Great 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, l vii. | 6 Con- 
stantine the Great, in Emulation was woont to call him 
P&rictaria, Wall Flower. 1806 Shake. Tr. 4 CV. 1. Hi. 134 
Pale and bloodlesse Emulation. x6o$ Bp. Patrick Comm. 
Gen. 492 Zilpah’s Sons . . were thought to have less emula- 
tion to him, than the Sons of Leah. 177X Smollett Humph. 
Cl. (1823) 127, I am afraid we sometimes palliate this vice 
[envy], under the specious name of emulation. 

U A As rendering of semulatio (Vulg.), 'jealousy’ 
(ascribed to God), rare - 1 . 

1809 Bible (Douay) Ps. lxxvii. 58 In their graven* they 
provoked him to emulation. 

Emulative (e*mWl/tiv), a. [f. L. xmuldl- 
ppl stem of mmuld-ri (sec Emulate v.) + -ivk.] 

1. That results from or is characterized by emu- 
lation. 

1303 R. Harvey Philad. 2; 
brother, .to be out of his emu! 


broth _ 

land Poems . On Fly as She. .in an emulative Chafe. «begg*d 
thy Shrine her Epitaph T 2783 Hoolk Jer. Del. v. (KA 
All, with emulative seal, demand To fill the number of th* 
elected band. i8a8 DTsraeli Chess. /, I. iv. 65 The people 
were invited to ruin their families in emulative costliness. 
2 . That tends to emulation ; disposed to rival, 
copy, or compete with. Const, of. Also fig. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (182 x) I. xxxvtil 983 Noble 
minds, emulative of perfection. 2791 HuDDtsroRD Salmag. 


138 Dick’* breast with emulative ardour glows. tSep Scott 
Anne of G. ii, The sound was re-echoed, .from precipice to 
precipice, with emulative thunders. 287s Rusk in Fors 
Chv. xl ix The peasant’s wife, .emulative of Queens Pene- 
lope, Bertha, ana Maud. 

ETaulatihrely, adv. rare. [f. prec. f 
In an emulative manner. 

1734 Richardson Grandison (i8ix) IV. vii. 56 Both hands 
were so emulati vely passive. 

Emulator (e-miiflritaj). Also 7 emulator, 
emulatour. [a. L. mm ul at or zealous imitator.] 

1. One who emulates, in good or bad sense. 

fa. A rival, competitor; also, one who en- 
viously disparages. Obs. 

2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 81 You ore friendly emu- 
lators in hone»t fancie. 2800 Shajcr. A. K L. 1. L i$o An 
enuious emulator of every mans good parts. x8aS tr. 
Camden's Hist . Elis. 11. (1688) 198 George Buchanan, hi* 
Emulatour . . set him forth . . a* one more mutable than the 
Chameleon. X750 Johnson Rambler No. 54 The emotions 
which the deatn of an emulator or competitor produces. 

b. A zealous imitator ; one who strives to equal 
the qualities or achievements of another. Const, of. 

263a J. Hall Height Eloquence p. lxii, Hyperides is n 
great Emulatour of Demosthenes. 1738 Warburton Dtv. 
Legat. App. 30 A happy emulator of the eloquence of Cicero. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. t. clii. f 128 A diligent emulator 
of Grocyn. .was. .Linacre. 1873 J owktt Plato (ed. 2) I. 158 
Emulators and disciples of the culture of the Lacedae- 
monians. 

H 2. (In the Douay-Rheims Bible.) Used to 
render L. emulator : a. One who is zealous for 
a cause, etc. ; const, of. b. Applied to God : A 
'jealous ’ being, one who brooks no competitor. 

138a iV. T. (Rhem.) Gal. i. 14, I . .being more aboundantly 
an emulator of the traditions of my fathers. 2809 Biblf. 
(Douay) Ex. xxxiv. 14 God is an emulatour. — 2 Macc. 
iv. 2 The. .emulatour of the law of God. 

t Emulatory, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. prcc. ; see 
-ory. 1 Of the nature of emulation. 

x6ai W. Sclatrr Tythcs (1623) 160 Too fond emulatory 
imitation of, etc. 26*7 Bp. Hall Faretu. Serm. Earn. Pr. 
Henry Wks. 463 [At Court] you see . . emulatory officious- 
nesse. 

+ Emulatress. Obs. rare . [f. Emulator 4* 
-ebs. 1 A female emulator. Also fig. 

x6ao Shelton Quix. I. it. i. 85 History, the Emulatresse of 
Time. 2742 Richardson Pamela (1624) I. lxxvii. 436 , 1 was 
not willing my girl should give way to the noble cmulatress. 
283a in Webster; and in mod. Diets, 
t Emula*trix. Obs. rare [a. L . mmuld- 
trix , fern, commutator Emulator.] *= Emu lathers. 

1831 Howpll Venice 198 Genoa, her Sister Republic and 
old Emulatrix. 

t E*mule, v. Obs. rare. Also mmule. [ad. L. 
wmul-dri to Emulate.] « Emulate v. 

2826 Southey Poet's Pilgr. iii. go The young Nassau, 
Emuling that day his ancestors* renown. 

Emulge (ftntrlds), v. Phys . [ad. L. emulge-rc 
to milk out.] trans. To drain (secretory organs) 
of their contents. Hence Emu'lging vbl. sb. and 

Ppl- 

1682 tr. Willis* s Rem. Med. Whs. Voc., Emulging vessels 
or arteries, or veins. *784 Cullen First Lines clxxii. Wk*. 
1827 I. 625 Vomiting . . emulges the biliary and pancreatic 
ducts. 2844 T. Graham pom. Med. 325 ITie pill No. 104 
. .doe* not assist so much in emulging the biliary ducts, and 
giving tone to the bowels. 

Emulgenoe (/mzrldjjcns). rare. [f. as if ad. L. 
*emulgentia, f. bnulgent-em : see next and -knce.] 
The action of milking out. 

1874 Stavrley Rom. Horseleack (1769) 48 [Indulgences] 
for the purpose of drawing money from the people . . have 
not improperly been called/Emulgence*. 2879 G. Meredith 
Egoist I. 354 As though it [a woman’s worship] could be 
bandied to and fro without emulgence of the poetry. 

Emulgent (fmtrldgent), a. and sb. Phys. [ad. 
L. cmulgent’Cm, pr. pplc. of emulgc-re to milk 
oat : see Emuloe.j 

A. adj. That * milks out ’ ; esf. 4 applied to the 
vessels of the kidneys, which are supposed to 
strain or milk the serum through the Jcidneys ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2578 Banister Hist . Man v. 8a The Emulgent veynes. 
i6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 1. L 11. ii, The branches of the 
Caua are. .inward seminall or emulgent. *870 Phil. Trans. 
V. 2081 Passages, by which the Chyle may come into the 
Emulgent .. Vessels. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1776) 23 The 
Fibres, .are as it were the Emulgent veins. 2^83 W, Kkir 
in Med. Commun. I. 130 The right emulgent vein was., 
large. 2835-8 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 293/a The case of the 
emulgent arteries. 

B. sb. = Emulgent vessels . 

x8ia S. H. Each. Med. II. 128 An immoderate heate 
drawing ouermuch bloud by the emulgents. 1846 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. s88 The Azygos . . in its descent 
doth furnish the left Emulgent with one veyne. 2788 
Baillie in Phil. Trans. LXXVII I. 337 The right spermatic 
vein was found to open into the right emulgent. 

t Emulo # «ity. Obs. rare [f. Emulous (as if L. 
*mmulds-us) 4 -ity.] Rivalry, dispute. 

17x8 M. Davies A th. Brit. ii. 147 Our Pamphlet decides 
the Emulosity with a short piece of Latin Prose and Verse. 
— Ibid. 275 Historiologkal Emuloeities, 

Emulous (e-midfla*), a. Also 6 Sc. ymulis, 
7-8 •muloua. [f. L. mmul-us of same meaning + 
-ous.] 

1, a. Desirous of rivalling, imitating, obtaining. 


Const, of + b. Of things : Cloiely resembling, 
imitative of (obs. rare). 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. vii. Ixlv. (1403) 280 In 
theym that haue the Lepra that hyghte E Uphanda the 
colour and hewe is emulous. Milton P. L, vi. 8» B> 
strength They measure all, of other excellence not emulous. 
a ijrex Prior Ep. Mr. Howard 59 Good Howard, emulou* 
of the Grecian art. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wk*. VIII. 
29s Emulous of the glory of the vouthful hero. 2830 Kingh- 
ley Alt. Lotke x. (1876) no Emulous of Messrs. Aaron 
Levi & Co. 28^6 Emerson Eng. Traits , Result Wk*. 
(Bohn) II. 135 Kingdoms emulous of free institutions. 

2. Filled with emulation ; actuated by the spirit of 
rivalry. + Formerly also in weaker sense : * Rival*. 

1817 Bi\ J, Hall Contempt. I- 147 The fire issuing from 
God upon their [Moses* and Aaron's) emulous opposites. 
i6e3 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argtuis 111. v. 164 Ine two 
o:ntu)ous suiter*. >849 Br. Hall Cases Consc. iv. ii. <i6«>4> 
too The emulous Schools of Sammai and Hillel. 17*5 6 
Bopk Odyss. \i. 105 /Emulous the royal robes they lave. 
2851 I/ONgf. Gold. Leg., School Salerno, Where every 
emulous scholar hears . . The rustling of another's laurel* ! 
1876 Oko. Ki.iot Dan. Der. vi. xlv. 421 The stream of 
emulous admirers. 

t 3. ft. Greedy of praise or power, b. Envioua. 
1608 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. iii. 243 He is not emulous, a* 
Achilles is. 1833 Br. Hall Hard Tex ts 206, 1 am censured 
by some emulous accusers. 1835 80 Stanley Hist . Phtlos, 
(1701) itx/i What a Son thou hast, now may All my emu- 
lous Neighbours say. 

4. Of actions, feeling*, etc.: Proceeding from, 
or of the nature of, emulation or rivalry. + Alio, 
zealous, earnest [obs.). 

* 53 ^ Stewart Cron. Scot. 111 . 431 Turne all your mad 
murmng In vimilis prayer and Itn] grit Imiing. 2693 
Smallridgk Jul. Csesar fn Drydcn Plutarch IV. *66 Thi* 
passion wo* a kind of temulou* struggle with himself. 1782 
V. Knox Ess. (1819* II. txvi. 288 'I nc profusion of emulous 
extravagance. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 408 Poets 
sang with emulous fervour the approach of the golden age. 
2871 Rossetti Poems f Sonn iv. Kiss, Till love’s emulous 
araours ran. Fire within fire, desire in deity. 

Emulously (e-mi/Jhsli), adv. ff. Kmuloum a. 
+ -LY.J In an emulous manner. Alsoyfo 
1847-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) a Emulously 
setting possession of. 1677 Lift in Cleveland's Gen. Poentiy 
Many intermediate Stage*, .contended as emulously for his 
aboad, ns the seven Cities for Homer’s Birth. 2734 ti. 
Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) II. 11. 108 Mon emulously strove, 
who should show the greatest gratitude towards the gods. 
2878 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. xxiii. 566 Women.. etnu- 
lously drive the spinning-wheel from sunrise until dark. 

EmulOUSneM (c mi/rUttm 8). rare “°. [f. KMU- 
louh a. -f -nkhjl] The state of being cmulouK. 
2722-2800 in Bailey. 2773 in Ash ; and in mod. Diet*. 

Emulsio (ftntrlrik), a. Chem. [f. Emul 8 -]n 4 
-ic\] Related to Kmulhin. 

Watts Diet. Chem. II. 486 Emulsic acid 

Emulsification, (fmv hlhkri jan). [f. Emul- 
sify v. Sec -fication.] 
a. The action of the vb. Emulsify, b. spec. 
in Pathology: 4 The last stage of fatty degenera- 
tion in which the structures become softened and 
semi-liquid, consisting of an albuminous fluid con- 
taining oil-globules* (Syd. Soc. Jxx.). 

*878 Harlfy Mat. Med. 30 The process of emulsification. 

Emulsify (Jimrlsifoi), v. [f. I,, cmuls- ppl. 
stem of cmulgc-re to milk out 4 *(i)fy.] trans. To 
convert into an emulsion. Also absol. 

2839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 106/1 The fat had .. been 
minutely subdivided and emulsified. 2882 Times 4 Jan. 3/s 
Dr. Maddox obtained sensitive photographic plates by 
emulsifying bromide of silver in liquid gelatine. 

Hence EmuTsifying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2873 H. Wood Theraf. (1877)442 No emulsifying substance 
was contained In the intestine. *878 Foster Phys. 11. i. 
(1879) 231 Bile . . has by itself a slight . . emulsifying power. 
1883 Taylor Hardwick' s Photogr. Chem. 378 He prefers 
emulsifying with a very small quantity of it. 

Emulsin (fmtrUin). Chem. [f. Emulb-iom + 
-in.] A neutral substance contained in almonds ; = 
Synaptasr. 

Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 682 The investigation 
of emulsin wa* taken up by Mr. Richardson. 187a Tit u di- 
chum Chem. Phys . 4 Emulsine or synaptase of almonds. 
1878 Harley Mat. Med. 627 The maceration allows of the 
solution and reaction of the. .emulsin. 

Emulsion (fmzrljdn). Also 7 emulation 
[ad. mod.L. cmulsion-ent, n. of action f. L. cmul- 
gcre to milk out. In Fr. hnulsion .] 

+ 1. The action of 4 milking out’, fig. Cf. 
Emulgk v. 

1838 J. Robinson F.udoxa Pref. 4 Mv wished end is, Ly 
gentle concussion, the emulsion of truth. 

f 2. (See quot.) Obs. 

2857 Phys. Diet., Emulsions , the steeping or dissolution 
by steeping of any seeds or kernels in liquor till it come to 
the thicknes* of a jelly. 

3. ft. A milky liquid obtained by bruising al- 
monds, etc. in water, b. Pharmacy . 4 A milky 
liquid, consisting of water holding in suspension 
minute particles of oil or resin by the aid of some 
albuminous or gummy material ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex,). 
Also alt rib. 

x8xs Each. Med. II. 238 Also an emulctlon prepared of 
Almonds. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (2799) 208 Emulsion* 
of the cooler seeds bruised. 171s tr. Powers Hist. Drugs I. 
22 Gourd Melons . . are chiefiy us'd for Emulsions. 1873 
Darwin Insecttv. PL vi, 127 Leaves immersed in anemul- 
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BIT*. 


Sion of (torch. 1M0 Nature XXI. 4j« A ipeclal wrong*, 
ment upon a gelatine emulsion plate. 

SmulfldoniM (/tofl/anaiz), v. [f. Emulsion 
+ -jzk.] tram. To make into an Emulsion. 
Hence Bmu*Uioni«ed Ppl . a. 
if m% Huxley Phys. vL 154 Fats are. . emulsion Ued by the 
bile, iff « G. L. Carrick Koumiss 46 An emulslonised 
fluid, in which casein U suspended. 

Emul*iv* (finirlslv), a. [f. L. emuls - ppl. 
stem of emulge-re (see prec.) + -IVK.] That has 
the nature of an Emulsion. 

sB6i Hulmk tr. Moquin- Tandon n. in. 189 Milk is an 
emulsive fluid. 

t Emunot, Obs. rare , [ad. L. bnunct-us, 
pa. pplc. of emungtre to wipe the nose. The L. 
phrase, emunctm nans homo a man of 4 keen scent* 
{Jig.) gave rise to the use of the pple. in sense 
4 acute '.] Of the judgement : Keen, acute. 

1679 Prance Addit . Narr, Pa/. Plot 5 Your Highness, 
being of to deep and emunct a judgment, 1697 Evelyn 
Numism. ix. 397 The Nose, .as the Emunct Judicious, 
t Emu nctlon. Obs . rare. [ad. L. emunctidn - 
cm a wiping of the nose, n. of action f. Pmungtre 
to wipe the nose.] 

1 . The action of wiping the nose ; hence transf. 
of clearing any of the passages of the body. 

1613 Crooks Body of Man 538 We haue often seen that 
Medicines applied to the eyes haue through these holes 
past into the nose, and so haue beene cast out either by 
emunction or by the mouth. >684 1 . Mather Remark. Pro - 
7 ‘id. (1846) at a After the use of unctions and emunctions. 
ts. Excretion. Obs . Cf. Emunctory. 

1650 Bulwkr Anthro/omet . ii (1653) 71 The curious 
emunctions of the pores. 

Emunotory (fmtrgktari), a. and sb. Phys. [ad. 
mod.L. Pmunctdri-us excretory, Pmunctordum a 
means of cleansing by excretion (in classical L, used 
for 4 a pair of snuffers *), f. etnungPre : see prec.] 

A. adj. a* Of or pertaining to the blowing of 
the nose. b. That has the function of conveying 
waste matters from the body. 

1547 Boorde Bret>. Health eexliv. 83 The nosethrylle* be 
the cmunctorye places of the brayne. 1715 Bradley Pam. 
Diet. s.v. Musk. It apparently filtrates thro’ the cmunctory 
Glands. 1838 Polson Law 4 L. 160 He found a sufficient 
substitute in his emunctory powers. 1864 Eastwickk 
Rfsid. Persia I. 1 x There was nothing but coughing, sternu* 
tation and emunctory movements for the next halfhour. 

B. sb. 4 A cleansing organ or canal ; a term 
applied to the excretory ducts and organs of the 
body * (Syd. Soc . Lex.). Also Jig. 

1 1543 Trahkkom Vigo's Chirurg. 6 loss., Emundoria ben 
the clcnsyng places, as the fUnckes, the armeholes, etc.] 
1601 Holland Pliny Gloss.. Emunct oriet be those kemelly 
places In the body, by which the principal! and noble parts 
doe void their superfluities. 1631 Btooa AVw Dtt/. 173 
F 374 God hath ordained sufficient Emunctories for any 
filth whatsoever. 1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy ix. xx, Blow 
your noses, —cleanse your emunctories,— sneeze, my good 
people. i8st New Monthly Mag. I. 440 The nose is the 
emunctory of the brain. 1854 Bushman in Circ . Sc. 1 1 . 21/2 A 
third great emunctory has to be added ; namely, the kidney. 
+ Bmunctuary. Obs., bad form of prec. 

157a J. Jones Bathes Bucks tone 15 a, By the proper 
emunctuanes, as out of the head, by the nose, mouth, cares, 
eyes, palate, etc* 1649 Bulwer Pat homy ot. it, ii. 106 The 
extreme part of the Face, .is the emunctuary of the senses. 

tEnmucture. Obs . rate . [f. L. emunct - ppl. 
stem of emungt-re to wipe out + -ure.1 
a. The action of wiping, fig. b.- E munctory. 

1^41 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg., The sayd 
panctallcs. .are the holes of the cares, and the instrumentes 
mamylares of y* emunctures, 1674 Turnor Case of Bankers 
<7 Creditors | 7. 31 Thii neat Emuncture or wipe. 

t Emunda-tlon , Obs . [ad. L. emunddtion-em , 
n. of action f. Pmundd-re to cleanse, f. e out + 
mund-us clean.] The action of ceremonial cleans- 
ing or purification. 

1809 Bible (Douay) Ps* lxxxviil. 45 Thou hast destroled 
him from emundation, x6$a Gaule Magastrom. 39 This 
they apply to the ceremoniall emundations or purifattions. 
1731-1800 In Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 
t Emmige, v. Obs . [ad. L. bnungt-re to wipe 
or blow the nose.] trans. To wipe out, cleanse ; 
also Jig ; (as in Lat.), to cheat. 

Hence Bmu’nging vbi. sb. 

1664 H. Mori Mvst. I nig . 137 The emuncing of the people 
of their mony. 1848 Landor Exam. Shahs. Wks. 1646 II. 
365, I did indeed spit it forth, and emunge my Ups, as who 
should not f 

Emure, a var. of Immcbr v. and sb. 9 in the 
Shaks. folio 163 3. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. in. L 13 Thou wert emured. re- 
strained. x6o6 — Tr. 4 Cr, Frol. 9(1693) To ranaacke Troy, 
within whose strong emures The rauisn’d Helen, .sleepes. 

t Enmioation. Obs. [as if ad. *L. Pmusca - 
tidn-em , n. of action f. Pm used-re to cleanse from 
moss, f. e out + muscus moss.] The action of cleans- 
ing (the trunk of a tree) from moss. Also fig. 

1064 Evelyn Sylva (1679) Advt., Let them read for emus- 
cal ‘ on » cleansing it of the moss. 1679 Plot Stqgordsh. 
(1686) 383 They cure It . . by emuscation. 17*3-3800 in 
Bailry. 1847 Craio ; and in mod. Diets. 

Emydian (tol diin). Zocl. [f. Gr. tfwS- item 
of invt the fresh-water tortoise + -IAS.] A tortoise 
of the genus Emva. 


1834 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 1863) II. 69/t Side-walls . . are 
added in the fresh-water species (< emydians ). 

Burdin (e*raidin). Ghent, [f. as prec. + -in.] 
4 A substance obtained from the eggs of the tor- 
toise, having probably a similar constitution to 
vltelUn * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

s88e Watts Did. Chem. II. 487 Emydln forms white, 
hard, transparent grains, very solnble In dilute potash. 

Emydoftfturian (e mid^sorr&a). Zool. [f. 
emydo -, combining form of Emys, + Saurian.] A 
crocodile. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII, 162/1 They [CrocodilkUe] form 
the Xoricata or Mcrrem and Fitzinger, and the Emydo- 
saurians of De Blainville. 

Bmyr, obs. form of Admire. 

II Emjft (c-mis). In pi. emyde*. Zool. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. hpvt the fresh-water tortoise.] The 
ordinary fresh- water tortoise. 

1843 Pittny Cycl. XXV. 57/3 Certain Emydes . . tend to 
the Sea-tortoises or Turtles . . and yet exhibit characters 

K icullar to themselves, 1873 GetKiE Gt. Ice Age 49a App., 
emains of the elephant, .the beaver, the emys. .and goats. 

Emyspery, obs. form of Hemisphere. 

Bn, early ME. variant of In. 

En -fprejix 1 , the form assumed in Fr. (as also in 
Pr., $p., Pg.) by the L. prepositional prefix in- 
(sec In-). The Eng. words in which it appears 
arc partly adaptations of Fr. (occasionally Sp.) 
woras, either of L. descent or formed in Romanic, 
and partly original formations upon Eng. words. 
A. Forms. 

1. In modem orthography and pronunciation en- 
becomes em - before b and /, and occasionally 
before m. This rule was not fully established in 
spelling before the 17th c. ; in ME., as in OF. 
and OSp., enb enj > - are more frequent than emb «, 
emp-, tnough the latter may perhaps represent 
what was the actual pronunciation. 

a. In ME. (as in OF.) en em-, freq. became an-, 
am- (a form which survives in AMBuan). This 
an-, am like the native prefix An- i, was often 
reduced to a - ; sec Affair, Afrise. Conversely, 
the prefix a- of various origin was often changed 
into en-, as in embraid. 

3. From 14th c. onwards the prefix In- (Im-) has 
been frequently substituted for en - {em-) ; and, con- 
versely, en- {em-) has been substituted for the prefix 
In- (Im-) of words of L. or It. origin, and for the 
native Eng. In-. Nearly every word, of long 
standing in the language, which is formed with 
en- has at some period been written also with in-. 
Hence it is often impossible to determine whether 
in a particular word of Eng. formation the prefix 
en - or in- is due to the analogy of words of Fr., 
Lat., or purely Eng. origin ; in many instances it 
must have been applied merely as a recognized 
Eng. formative, without reference to the analogy 
of any individual word. In 17th c. the form tn- 
(im-) was generally preferred ; the now prevailing 
tendency is to use en- {em-) in Eng. formations, 
and where the prefix represents Fr. en - ; and in 
mod. reprints of 17th c. books, and in Diets., the 
in- {im-) of the original texts is often replaced 
by en - {em-). In some words, however, as em-, 
imbed, en-, inclose , the form with in- still occurs, 
but in most cases less frequently than the in- 
forms ; in a few instances in- has entirely super- 
seded en-, even where the latter is etymolo- 
gically more correct, as in imbrue, impair, in- 
quest. In a few words {e. g. Ensure, Insure) the 
alternative forms have (in veiy modem times) been 
appropriated to express different senses. As a 
general rule the en - and in- forms are in this Diet, 
treated as belonging to one and the same word. 
A word still surviving in use is treated in the 
alphabetical place of its now more frequent form. 
In the case of obs. words, where there is no de- 
cided preponderance in usage, the choice of the 
typical form has been determined by etymological 
considerations ; thus the adapted words from Fr. 
or Sp. with en-, and new formations app. on the 
analogy of these, are by preference placed under 
E ; while words app. formed on Latin analogies, 
or prob. originating as compounds of the Eng. prep. 
In, will appear under I. 

The substitution of in- for en- has In part been due to 
notions of etymological fitness, the Romanic en- having 
been regarded as a corrupt and improper form of the L. in-, 
while Jne Eng. formations in en- were either referred to L. 
analogies or treated as compounds of the native preposition. 
The phenomenon teems, however, to be partly of phonetic 
origin. The sound of (e) initial and unstressed has In care- 
less speech ( a tendency to pass into (8) or (bj cf. die colloq. 
pronunciation of effect, ellipse, essential. Hence such forms 
n» embed, imbed, enclose, inclose are in fkmiliar pronuncia- 
tion really homophones ; many persons use the en* forms in 
writing, and (unconsciously) the m- forms in speech. From 
the occurrence of spellings like inbassed for embassade in 


the fourteenth century, It may be surmised that the tendency 
to * raise ’ the Initial (e) has existed from an early period. 

B. Signification and uses. 

The applications of the prefix in Fr. (Pr., Sp., 
Pg/), ana hence in Eng., are substantially identical 
with those of the L. xn-, which was used to form 
vbs. (1) from sbs., with sense * to put (something) 
into or on what is denoted by the sb.*, or * to put * 
what is denoted by the sb. 4 into or on (some- 
thing) * ; (3) from sbs. or adjs., with sense 4 to 
bring or to come into a certain condition or state, to 
invest with a certain quality* ; (3) from other vbs., 
with added notion of 4 within’, 4 into*, 4 upon ’, or 
4 against *, or with merely intensive force. Many 
L. or late L. words of this formation came down 
into Romanic, and have thence been adapted in 
Kng. In Romanic the prefix was extensively 
applied in the formation of new words, in strict 
accordance with L. analogies, exc. that in forma- 
tions upon vbs. the notion of 4 against * rarely or 
never occurs. In Eng. the analogy of the many 
words with en- adapted from Romanic gave rise 
to the extensive application of the prefix in the 
formation of Eng. words, its functions being the 
same as in Fr. 

The compounds of En- which have been in 
general use, or which require special comment, are 
given in their alphabetical place. The following 
are examples of those which are merely nonce- 
words, or of very rare occurrence. (See also Em-). 

1 . Verbs formed by prefixing en- to a sb. 

a* With general sense 4 to put (something) into 
or on what the latter member indicates * : 


f Hn am bush, to place in ambush ; + enangle, 
to put into an angle or corner ; uncoil ; encentre, 
to place in the centre of something; enoh&lr; 
+ enchariot ; enoist, to shut up in or as in a cist 
or chest ; f enooaoh, to seat in a coach ; enooll, 
to wrap in or as in a coil ; + encouoh, to lay upon 
a couch, Jig. ; enoraal, intr, for rejl., to lodge in a 
kraal ; enoroohet, to enclose in brackets ; enoup, 
to place in or as in a cup ; en cushion, to seat on 
a cushion ; enfeature, to exhibit on the features ; 
t engammon, to put or {intr. for rejl.) get into the 
haunch (of a pig) ; + engaol (in quots. Jig.) ; en- 
garb, to put into a garb, clothe ; engarment, 
to case as in a garment ; englamour, to surround 
with illusion ; + eng own, to dress in a gown ; 
t engyve, to put in gyves or fetters 5 enhusk ; 
f enjourney, {rejl.) to start on a journey ; + en- 
kennel; enkerohief; + enkernel ; fenlaby- 
rinth, to entangle as in a labyrinth ; t enlead ; 
enmagasine, fig , ; + ennet, to entangle ; + en- 
niohe, to set up in a niche, as a statue, fig. ; 
enrib, to put within the ribs; fenseat, to in- 
stall ; enshadow ; enahawl, to wrap in or cover 
with a shawl; enaheil; fenshelter; +en- 
slumber, to lull to sleep, lit. and fig. ; + ensoap 
(see quot.) ; f onstage, to put upon the stage (of 
a theatre) ; + enstook, to set in tne stocks ; + en- 


tower, to imprison in the Tower ; f en vapour, to 
shroud in vapour ; enwall, to enclose within walls ; 
enzone, to engirdle. 

c 16 1* Chapman Iliad xvm. 475 Within a vale .. they .. 
*cnambush’d them. Ibid. x. 257 Enambush'd enemies. 


19. . Cawthorn Elegy Capt . Hughes 28 Th’ en&m bushed 
phalanx. ? a 1400 Mortt Artk. 378a His enmye .. * en- 
angylles abowte ourc excellent® knyghitez. idgi Sparks 
Prim. Devot. (1673) 623 App., What a deal of sulphur . . 
was # encelled against that day [Nov, 5]. 1836 R. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) fl. xiii. iil 272 Here dwells chaste coolness, 
safe encelled. 1843 E. Jones Sens. 4 Ev. tit If when the 
day was fine. .*Encentred in this meadow, one revolved ln» 

V »- nr * r . . .. . e;_t i.. 


1 wuii ivt nuuivr, gpwuiiiuuii* wig*), citviiwim aiivv 

Elijah-like to th’ Skie l Ibid. x. Ixxv. x88 Elijah-like • . To 
be encharioted in fire. s888 Rhys Hibbert Led. 173 The 
dragons continued . ."encistcd in the subterranean lake, a s6it 
J. Davies Wittes' Pilgr. Wks. (1876; 32 (D.) Tamburlaine. . 


1396 Edward III, 11. i. 14 •Encouch the word, .with such 
sweet laments. 183a Blachw. Mag. May 799/t The lane 
where gipsy gang nad *encraal’d. 1806 Southey Lett. 
(1856) 1. 397 He will . . *encrochet [ ] thus what Hyems has 
to copy. s88t Mbs. H. Hunt Childr. Jems. 144 The 
convent . .lay . . "encupped in hills. z8so H. Busk Ves triad 
iv. 735 Or in gilt equipage # encushion’a sit. 1843 E. Jones 
Poems, Sens. <7 Event 43 The joy . . in his face and eye. . 
# enfeatttred. 1673 R. Leigh Tremspr. Reh. 33 Ratts *en- 
garamon'd in thefat Hanches of the Arcadian Sow. 1393 
Shaks. Rich. II, u Iil r66 Within my mouth you haue 


rrasrrs snag. iv. *39 ini earning pnuantnrupui* »u- 

garbed as a quaker. % Miss Mu lock Romemi • T. toi 
The form which # engarmented that pure . . souL 1884 
Dicey in Daily Tel, 15 July, The memory of a great post 
still # englamours them {the Danes], wj G. Fletcher 
Christs Bloody Sweat in Fturr S. P, Joe. / (1848) 336 
Here saw he lawyers soberly 'engottttVL tfo Florio 
Montaigne 11. viii. (3639)994 We. .ar**engived andshackled 
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in them [arms]. 2788 Burns M H, Parker is A fiery 
kernel "Enhusked by a fog infernal. 1596 R. I^inchk] 
DUU* (1877) 8s The next day, They would *enioumey 
them, ifios J. Davies Microcosmos sso That alwales 
in a Tub *enkeneU'd lies, c iteo Kirks Whits Poems 
(1837)47 Sleep, baby mine, "enkerchieft on my bosom, st. . 
M. Arnold Switzerland 1. it 3 in Sel. Poems (x88a) 193, I 
know that soft enkerchief d hair. a 1843 Southey Nondescr. 
vi. (D.) A happy metamorphosis To be "enkerneU'd thus, 
sfes Bbnlowks Theoph. l liii. My soul, *enlabyrinth’d in 
grief. s«e8 Florio, Imfiombart, to # enlead or fasten or 
couer with lead. Imfiombatura, an enleading or fastning 
with lead. 1887 l farter's Mag. July e68 The incendiary 
material "enmagadnea in their pages. <998 Florio, Irre- 
(art, to ensnare or take in a net or ginne, to entramell, to 
*ennet. 1761 Sterns TV. Shandy lit. xxxviii, He . . de- 
serves to be *en-nich'd as a prototype for all writers. 
*?S 4 S. Dobell Balder lit so The strong *enribbed heart. 
1 60a Fulbbckb Pandectes 65 Whether base artificers are 
to be *enseated . • in places of worth. >636 W. Denny in 
Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 13 Pendant leaves his head *cn- 
shadow'd round. i88e M. Arnold in Macm. Mag . XLVI. 
143 The soft mantle of enshadowing hills. s8ea Blackw. 
Mag. XII. 69 With what an air of tenderness he *en» 
shawls each ivory shoulder. 1897 Blackie Wise Men 303 
None In mortal frame *enshelled. 1604 Shakb. Oth. 11. 
1 . 18 If that the Turkish Fleets Be not "enshelter'd . . they 
arc drown'd, c sfits Chapman Iliad xxiv. 309 The guards 
..he "enalumber’d. a 16x9 Donne Biathan. (1644) *55 
Content to enslumber themselves In an opinion. 1610 G. 
Fletcher Chris ft Viet, in Farr S. P. Jos. I (1848) When 
the senses half enslumbered lie. 1498 Florio, Insafonare, 
to *ensope, to sope clothes, .to lay in suds. 1613 Chapman 
Rev . Busty D'Ambots Plays 1873 II. 114 The splcnativc 
Philosopher, .were worthy the "enstoging. x6. . Sylvester 
Du Bartas (N.), 1 intend to tye th* Eternal's hands, and 
his free feet *enstock. a 1649 Drumm. op Hawth. Ansiu. 
Object . Wks. (1711) 214 The *entowering of Henry the VI. 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. Vocation 55s (D.) A 
black fume, that all "envapoureth. 16x0 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Viet. Ivi, His Court with glitterant pearlc was all 
*en wall'd. 1864 Blackfriars I. 3a The extent of ground 
thus enwalled. 183a J. Wilson In Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 
Bw The groves that "ensone Greenbank. 1838 Tail's Mag. 
V. 318 Queens in luxury enxoned. 

b. With general sense * to put what the latter 
member indicates into or upon*(a person or thing). 
Enamber, to scent or flavour with ambergris (see 
Amber 1) ; enoap, to put a cap on ; enoolumn, 
to ornament (a wall) with columns ; enooronall ; 
encoronefc ; f enoowl, to put on (a person) the 
cowl of a monk ; endiadem, to crown, in quota. 
Jig. ; enflgure, to adorn with figures ; + enfrieze, 
to ornament as with a frieze; fenfringe, to 
sew fringes upon; feng&ll; fengold; ten- 
grape, to cover with grapes ; f anboney, fig. ; 
tenlaurel, to crown with laurels; enleaf, to 
adorn with leaves, to wrap in leaves ; + enmitre ; 
enmoss ; enrut ; enaaffron, to tinge with yellow ; 
enaand; enaandal,^. ; t enaoreen ; fen silver ; 
temcarf ; fenapangle ; fenaparkle ; enapell, 


to cast a spell upon ; + enapioe ; f enstomaoh, 
to encourage; ensulphnr; fen tackle, to furnish 
fa ship) with tackle ; f entaak ; entincture ; 
T entin«el, to cause to glitter ; f enturf ; en ver- 
dure ; enwood, to cover with trees. 

1681 in Phil. Collect . XII. 103 Buying. .Amber and other 
requisites, and "Enambcring therewith . . Sugar. 1847 
I l lust. Load. Nesvs 16 Oct 256/1 His brow "cncapt Witn 
the gloomy crown of Care. 1808 R. Porter Trav. Sk. 
Russ, hr owed. (1813) I. iv. 27 The regal pride of *en- 
columned walls. 1898 E. Caswall Poems 170 With . . 
golden pillars "encoronall'd. i88x Palgravb Vis. England 
47 If an alien King "Encoronct thy brow ? x6xs Drayton 
Poly-olb. xxiv, King Alfred. .Left his Northumbrian crown, 
and soon became "encoul'd. x8x8 Shelley Misery 439 
Lady whose imperial brow Is "endiademed with woe. xoxo 
Blackw. Mag. V. 322 Endi&dem’d with . . fleecy-silver'd 
cloud. 1774 Poetry in Ann. Reg. six Behold The tissued 
vestment of Configur'd gold. tfiaS Herrick Heifer. I. 333 
The Roome is hung with the blew skin Of shifted snake ; 
# enfreex'd throughout With eyes of peacocks trains. 17x4 
Grig. Canto S fencer xxxix. 2 white Robes, •enfring'd with 
Crimson Red. xfixx Florio, Ajfielire. . to *engall or enbitter. 
138a Wycuf Bar. vi 7 Trees . . "engoldid and ensiluered. 
— Rev. xvii 4 And the womman was. .engoldid with gold, 
and with precious stoon. 1513 Skelton Garl. Laurel (Dyce) 
656 Vinis "engrapid. 1603 Florio Montaigne it. xii. (1632)289 
To "enhonny and allure us to these opinions, xfiee Davies 
Past, to IV. Browne, Foe-men to fair* sktla "enlawreld 
Queene. 1769 P* Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archit. (18x8) 99 The 
bell of the capital . . is "enlcaved. 1837 L. Hunt Blue - 
stocking Revets iii 39 Fruit . .Enleaf d on the bough. 1998 
Florio, Inmetriart, to "enmitreu to crowne with a mitre. 
x8s8 Keats Endym. 1. 231 Meadows that outsklrt the side 
Of thine # enmoesed realms. x88e H. Merivale Fauci t 
qf B. III. tt. xix. 153 Over which distance these "enrutted 
tracks made their uneasy way. rxfi^e Drumm. op Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (17x1) 6 Phoebus In his chair, "Ensaflroning 
sea and air. 1879 T. Hardy Return Native xi. ii, A stra- 
tum of ensafironed light. x$br Skelton Garl. Laurel 
(Dyce) 654 With alys "ensandid about in compos. 1893 
B. Tayloo in Blackw. Mag. LXX 11 L 744 Belted with 
beech and "ensandal'd with palm. 164s M. Frank Serm, 
li (1672) 530 Heaven might now "enskarfe itself in a scarlet 
cloud. 1669 R. B. Comment. 3 Tales 42 Let night's sable 
Curtain "enskreen these dark actions. 138a Wyclip Bar. 
vi. 7 The trees of hem . . also engoldid, and "ensiluered. 
2648 Herrick Htsfer., Mistress M. Willand. Sent 
T* "entpongle this expansive firmament. 199) Nashs 
Christs T. (1613) 144 Why "ensporkle they their eyes with 
RplritimUs’d distillations 1 *88 a J. Pavhe ioox Nights VII. 
985 Her glances "enspelled all who looked on her. 2998 
Florio, Tnsfedart, to "enspice. 1949 T. Raynold Womans 

vol. ni. 


books 59 The midwife . . "enstomakyng her topacience. c x6n 
Chapman Iliad x. 7 Or opes the gulfy mouth of war with 
his "ensulphur'd hand. 18x9 Blackw. Mag. IV. 565 From 
the surge of hell's ensulphered sea. a xgeo Skelton Garl 
Laurel (Dyce) 54s Your storme driven snyppe 1 repared 
new So well "entakeled. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 
(1641) 32/1 The Heav'ns have, ."entaskt my layes, 1768 S. 
Bentley River Dora 6 Windows so Story-bedight : ’En- 
tinctur'd, Devotion to Rid. tfisa Bbnlowks Theofh. xil li, 
Spangles. ."Entinseling like Stars the dew. tgai Skelton 
Garl. Laurel (Dyce) 655'rhe bankis "entiirfid with singular 
solas. Ibid. 666 "Enverdured with laurel levcs continually 
grene, 1890 Mrs. B rowni no Poems I. xax Enverduring the 

f reen Of every heavenly palm. 1818 L. Hunt Rimini iv. 
1 The shads Of some "en wooded field. 

2. Verbs formed by prefixing en- to a sb. or adj., 
with general sense 4 to bring into a certain con- 
dition or state*. 


t Hunger, to make angry ; enapt, to make fit, 

? ualify ; en&rbour, to convert into an arbour ; 

enaiure, to render azure ; + encalm - Becalm ; 
f enoanker ; enoannib&l ; enoharnel (see Chah- 
nel j^.I), to bury; fenoinder, to burn to ashes; 
t enoluster ; enoommon ; f endoubt (refi.), to 
feel doubt, apprehend; f en drudge (rr/f.), to en- 
slave oneself ; t endry ; f enearnest ; enfamoas ; 
fenfavonr, to take into favour, to get (oneself) 
into favour, ingratiate ; + enfear ; t enfertile ; 
f enfleroe ; + enfort, to convert into a fort, for- 
tify; entree; enfoul; enfreodom; enfroward ; 
t engallant ; f engarboil, to throw into com- 


motion ; englad ; engloom, to render gloomy, 
change into gloom ; engod ; engolden, to make 
golden, also inlr. to become golden ; + engrand ; 
engreen ; f enlength ; enlife ; t enluaty, to 
delight; enmasa ; fenripe ; + enruby ; enruin ; 
fensad; fenaafe, whence enaafer; enaalnt ; 
ensoroll ; enseraph ; e ns erf ; f enaober ; f en- 
aound, to make sound; fenstable; ensuoket 
(cf. Sucket, sweetmeat), to sweeten ; entempest ; 
ten thirst ; entrough, to hollow out like a trough ; 
envlneyazd; enwaiter, to turn into a waiter; 
t enwaste ; t enwine, to convert into wine ; 
f enwoman ; f en worthy, to make worthy ; 
+ enwraok, to bring to wrack, ruin. 

X40t Caxton Vitas Pair. 1. xxxviii (149O 53a/i The 
lorde . . strongly *cnan^red came to the saycl pytte, 1691 
Jackson Creed xi. xvil m Wks. X. 346 A diligent servant 
io a . . cruel master . . is thereby well *enapted . . to In dili- 
gent. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 946/1 Stairs "enarboured 
by vines. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlewom. 301 That 
[wornanl "cnazures her seered veines. 196s J. Shutk Com- 
bine's 'Turk. Wars 34 b, Seeinge the ship "encaulmed. 
2489 Skrlton Elegy Earl Northumb . (Dyce) 142 With 
my rude pen "enkankerd all with rust. 1894 Blackw. 
Mag. LXaV. iii If Mr. Parkyns had not "encannibaled 
himself. 1879 Myers Poems. Renew. Youth, The rulers 
caine, *Encharnelled in their fatness. 1993 Nashk Christ's 
T. 31 b, Many goodly streets . . they "encindrcd. c 1630 
Drumm. op Hawth. Poems 110 What Bands ("enclustrcd) 
neare to these abide. 1607 Sylvester Du Bartas II. iv, 
ii, Good becomes more Good, the more It is "cn-com- 
mon'd. x66x Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxxii. 366 Their Mys- 
teries might not . . be . . encommon'd. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
1664 If I ne hadde "endoutet me To have ben hAtid. a 1656 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 39 Such is every one that 
"endrudgeth himself to any known sin. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
418 My perkes or stroyed And reveres "endreyde. 1603 
Florio Montaigne (1634) 550 Vicissitude doth. . 4 en-eame*t 
my mindc. 16x3 Browne Brit. Past. It. i. (1772) II. 39 Pad us 
silver stream . . "Enfamoused by rekeles Pho£ton. a 1690 
Sir S. V'Ewks Autobiog.(iBii) 1 . 377 Some wit, to enfamous 
the rare confidence of Mr. Felton [made an anagram on his 
name.] 1639 Saltmarshr Policy 275 How to "enfavour 
yourself with those you discourse with. 1690 Fullrr Pisgah 
u. i. 62 For to "enfavour themselves with the Emperor. 
Ibid . v. il 114 If any shall enfavor me so far. 1584 Hudson 
Du Bartas 1 Judith , A woman's look his hart "enfeares. 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit, il 46 The riven Dee . . and 
Done .. "enfertile the fields. x68o Morden Geog. Reel., 
Africa (1685)425 Enfertiles all the Countries through which 
it pauses. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. 8 More "enfierced 
through his currish play, xw Sidney, etc* Psalm exxv, 
With ner hilly bullwarkes Roundly *enforte& x88§ D. C. 
Murray Ratnbow Gold I. il il 301 So is the stream of 
every human passion *enfouled or filtered by the heart it 
flows through. 1599 Sandys Eurofm Spec. (1632) 170 The 
Free Cityes . . have . . "en freed themselves from the Pope. 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr.fyCr. iv. i. 38 To render him, For the enfreed 
Anthenor. the faire Cressid. 1874 Pussy Lent.Serm. x8x En- 
freed by God. x«88 Shaks. L. L. L. ni. 1 135 "Enfreedoming 
thy person. \ej4 Pusky Lent. Serm . 248 God's . . enfree- 
doming, ennobling mce. 1999 Sandys Eurofm Spec. (163a) 
195 The only prickles that so "enfroward mens affections. 
*599 onson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i. If you could but endear 
yourself to her affection, you were eternally "cngallanted. 
ax 641 Bp. Mount ago Acte hr Mon. (1642)67 To "engarboyle 
the Church upon hijth termes of Heresie. Ibid. 242 To en- 

S irboile disputes with need 1 esse assertions. 1983 Skelton 
arl Laurel (Dyce) 530 The larke. .Of the soneshyne # en- 

E with the lygnt. 1604 SuffUc. Masse f rusts | x 
things] doe . . exceedingly pose esse and englad our 
s6xo G. Fletcher Christs Tri. ever Death U. 
Th’engladded Spring. 1795-9 Southey ft R. Lovell Poems 
80 Night's "englooming sway Steals on the fiercer glories 
of the day. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. xo8 We might have 
been as God, yea . . "engodded. sBm$ L Hunt Redfs 
Bacchus in Tuscany Poet. Wks. (i860) 386 That Vaiano 
Which "engolden* and empurples in the grounds there of 
my Redl 1840 Tail's Mag. XVI. 348 Yon wreath'd bower 
Engoldened with the westering sun. i860 Pussy Min. 


Profh. sax The whole world was "engoldened with evan- 
gelical preachings. 1698 Fuller Hut. Comb. (1840) 186 
This duke . . by all means endeavoured to "engrand his 
posterity. 15.. F. Davison in Farr S . P . % Elia . 11 . 327 
"Kngreening . . those pleasant mountsgnets. 1877 Blackir 
Wise Men Greece 74 Engreen the hills, e xjje Moms A new. 
FriMWkt. 1 037/1 He hath somewhat "enlengthed it oflate, 
Daniel Pouegyr. Ring xvii, A new season. .Begins to 
enlength the days. 1909 T. M(oufet) Sithwormes Ded. , A 
. . little flame . . to "enitte for aye the same. 18. . Lowell 
Poet. Wks. (1870) 403 With wise lips enlife it. 1483 Caxton 

G. de la Tour A j. This swete songe "enlustyea me. iM 

H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. I, xv. 393 The heroes of tne 

f raat raid are *enmaued in view. 1903 Shefh. R a lender ii, 
or I "enripe . . Fruits of the earth, a i9ss Skelton Bowge ej 
Courts 2 1 ne sonne. .enrypedhath our come. x6«t Florio, 
Arrobinare, to "enruby, to make ruddy. 1876 J. Elum 
Cmsarin Egypt 344 That dread shock.. Left here "enruin’d 
. . A city. 1634 Sir S. D'Kwes Jml (1783) 35 A particular 
newes which much "ensadded my heart. 169s Sparer 
Prim. Devot. (1663) 564 To rescue and "enaafe us. Ibid. 
111 "Ensafers of God T » onely begotten Son, 1999 Nashk 
Lent. Sttife 38 Saint Gildarde. .the Pope so "ensalnted. 
1864 Spectator 538 Like Charlemagne a high ensainted 
king. 1880 Argosy XXIX. 460 The aspect of some en- 
sainted phantom. 184a Gentl. Mag. May XVIL 479 note. 
Three ostrich feathers "ensc rolled. 1898 E. Caswall Poems 
144 The Seraphs.. Amidst their songs "enseraph'd me. x88a 
w. B, Weedkm Soc. Law Labor 86 The "enserfed free- 
holders bought their freedom. 1651 Jkr. Taylor Course 
Serm. 1. xlil. 170 God sent him sharpnesses, .to "ensoher 
his spirits. x$ 6 e Bullryn Dial. Serenes 4 ( Air. 23 a. 
This decoction . . doeth "ensounde . . the member. 1934 
Whittinton Tullyes Offices it. (1340) 89 Whan, .fust yce. . 
"enstableth and encrea&eth the rychen of theues. 1994 
Zefheria xxiii, So did that sua'ry touch my lips "ensucket. 
1800 Coleridge Poet. Whs. 11 . 155 Zeal unresisted "en- 
tempests your breast. 1690 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. iRcpr.) 
14/1 Wine*, whereby he Is inflamed and "enthirsted the 
more. 1876 R . Burton Gorilla L. 11 . 1*9 The breadth of 
the # entroughed bed varies. t8s8 Clough Amours de Voy. 
in. 293 Farewell . . ye "envineyarded ruins. 1865 A thenmum 
No. 1959. 65V1 The "enwaitered greengrocer. 1494FAI1YAN 
vi. dxxvi. 17s But durynge this siege, the Danys eft "-en- 
wasted y 9 lande of Fraunce. 1548 Gerte Pr. Masse 86 
Christes . . bloud (is) "enwyned. 1999 Daniel Sohh 43 
That grace.. doth more tnAn "enwoman thee. x6a6 T. 
H. Caussin'e Holy Crt. 64 You desire . . to "en worthy, and 
distinguish your nobility. x686 W. dk Britain*. Hum. 
Prud. xix. is You must study to enworthy your self. 1629 

I.islk Du Bartas, Noe 4 O world "enwrackt and over 
flown. 

b. Verb* formed (with sense as above) on adjs. 
or sbs. with the prenx en - and the sufhx -KN *, at 
Enliven, Enlighten. Most of these verU were 
formed by prefixing en - to an already existing verb 
in - en ; but a considerable number seem to be di- 
rectly f. the adj. or sb. on the analogy of those 
of the former class. For examples sec 3 . 

8. Verbs, mostly transitive, formed by prefixing 
en- to a verb, with additional sense of in, or 
simplv intensive (in poetry often merely to ^ive 
an additional syllable) ; also vbs. f. en- + adj. or 
sb. 4 * en - (see a b). 

t Bnaid, to aid, assist ; + eno&rvo ; + enoheok, 
to represent in mingled hues ; + on chequer, to ar- 
range in a chequered pattern; fenolaim; +9H- 
cleanse ; + enolog ; + enoolden ; + enourb ; 

fencurse ; + endamnify, to damnify, cause loss 
to ; fendart ; fendazzle ; endiaper, to dapple, 
variegate ; f ©adltoh ; endisen, to set forth ; 
t endrenoh ; f endye ; + eneloh (see Ec h k v.), 
to improve ; enfasten ; f enfetter ; enfoil ; 
+ enforge, to invent ; f enfreeze ; enfuddle ; 
engarble, to mutilate; engaze, to comprehend 
in one's gaze ; engerminate ; engladden ; 
t engl&ze, to represent on glass ; enguard ; en- 
hamper; fenhang; tenhedge; t enjangle, 
tnlr.; fenjudge; f enlangulsh, to render lan 
guid ; f «nlap, to wrap in (something) ; f *»- 
lengthen ; f enlessen ; i enmilden ; + enmin- 
gle; tenmix; fenorder; fenquioken; ten- 
rive; t ansoale, to climb; fenzoore, to count; 
enseexn, intr . » Seem ; tensoak; t enstuff; en- 
sweep; t entame ; en thunder, intr . ; fentoaat, 
intr. to drink a health ; t entwist, also fig . ; + en- 
wailow, inlr . ; tenweaken; fenwed; fen- 
widen ; enwiaen, to make wise ; en write ; fen- 
wrong, to deprive wrongfully of\ t enyoke. 

190s Ord. Crysten MenQN.ileYf.Uv. vi. (1506) 178 Yf we 
haue poorenes of entencyon hym it »hal "enayde. 1596 
F/tx-Geffray SirF. Drake ( 1881)22 "Encarvina characters 
of memorie. x6xx Sylvester Du Bartae 11. iv. Schisme 
(1641) 338/1 Th’ artful shuttle did "enchcck the cangeant 
colour of a mallard's netk. 2648 Hkrhick Heifer., Oberon't 
Pal. 36 Squirrels' and children's teeth late shed Are neatly 
here "enenequered. 2931-* Act ex Hen. VIII, c. 1 The 
ordinaries "enclaimingc such offenders by the liberties of 
the churche, 1493 Festival l (W. dc W. 1515) 88 She was 
"endensed with the clensynge of the holy ghoost. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. il i. 70 Traitors envteen’d, to "enclogge \Qq. 
clogl the guiltlesse Kcele. *627 Feltham Resolves u 
xlvu. (1631) 174 The hands and feet.. are by degrees *en- 
coldned to a (ashionaWe clay. 2554 Far die Facions Pref. 
jo The golden graucled springes, thcr encurbed with Marble. 
a 1490 Knt. de la Tour 13, Y durst never telle it. .for drede 
of "encursinge. 16x5 Sakdys Travels 276 Those who hired 
the fi«hing. .were # cndamnified much by the violent break- 
ing in of the seaa. cfza Shako. Rom. 4 Jul. 1. iii. 98 More 
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deep*. will I “endart mine eye. 1644 Milton A reop., An 
eagle .. kindling her eye*. 1607 T raged te Cl. 

Tiberius GnN.) 1 he troubled boeom e of the mame *En- 
diapred with cole -black porpesses. ipoB Flokio, Affos- 
tare, to ditch . about, to “endich. 13S9 Waknkr Alb . Eng, 
v. xxviii. What *0 else Occurrants. .may interrupt .. Our 
Penne shall not "endlzen. 1903 Nashr Christ's J\ (1613) 
44 My Koule. . will . . *cn<!rencn mee in.. dolour, c 1500 
Elegy ff**. V in Percy Reliq. 117 Grounde. .Which© wert 
* rudyed with rede blode. 1639 Paoitt Christ ianorr . 
App. ax A thing . used to "endch their health. 1848 
Clough Amours tie Toy v. 66 To Unfasten the roots of my 
lloAting existence In the rich earth. 1686 Chardin Travels 
37a Rivulets, that . . "cnfertilUed the neighbouring parts on 
every side. 1609 J. Davirb Holy Roods 11876) x6(D)Whiche 
His >nfestered sores exulcerates. 1773 I. Ross Fratricide 
iv. 347 Resolved In this next cope to foil or be "enrolled, 
r 1440 Tar to nope 951a Such vntrouth wolde not he # En- 
forged . . haue. 1906 Spknskr Hymn to Love xxi, Thou hast 
"enfrosen her disuainefull brest. s8aa J. Wilson in Blachw. 
Mag . XI 1 . 113 Punch our powers insidiously "cnfuddle*. 1609 
Br. Harlow Anno. Nameless Cath . 73 The "engarbled An- 
utotnic of a damned wretch. 1877 Blackik Wise Men aia If 
a man could . .soaring sun-ward . . "Engaze the radiant round. 
1874 Piskv Lent. Serm. 305 Unless, .grace "engerminate 
in what is spoken. Ibid. 346 Thee. .Who didst . .“engladdcn 
. . me. s6io G. Fletc her Christ's Viet, in Farr .S’. P. Jos, J 
(1848175 In those windows doth his arms "englaze. 1605 
Shaks Lear 1. iv. 340 He may "enguard his dotage with 
their powres, And hold our lives in mercy. 1839-9 Single- 
ton Virgil 1 1 . 161 Throughout many a year with awe En- 
guarded/ 1881 Palgrave Vis. England R7p The sword- 
hilt in the wound "enhamper'd caught, c 1386 Chaucer 
Monks T. 677 Thow sc halt "enhangia ben, fader, certayn. 
163a Vicars Virgil (N.), Matrons .. In heaps "enhedg'd 
it. xs8o North Plutarch (1676) 44 And touch the Harp 
without "enjangling jar. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1959 Whnr- 
for to jow y make my mone; "cniugiek 3e my foos. 
1603 Florio Montaigne m. xiii. (1633) 613 It is pitty 
a tnan should bee so . . # enlanguished. 1654 Cokaink 
Dianea iv. 729 Her eyes, enlanguishcd by griefe. 1601 
Holland Pliny xxxvu. vii. 617 By reason of the clay 
wherein they [rubies) be "enlapped. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud £p. 80 A smaller thred and more "enlengthencd fila- 
ment. 1946 Geste Pr, Masse 127 To *enlcs*en theyr payncs 
in (purgatoryj. 1803 Florio Montaigne 111. xii t 11633)599 
That "enmildens mee. 1781 Burgovnk Lord 0/ Manor 
1. i. (D.). Sweets bloom "enmingled around. 1536 Skelton 
Magnyf. 3540 Fallyble flaiery ^enmyxed with bytternesse. 
1669 Evelyn Three late Impostors 70 It seemeth right to 
these your just debts to "enorder you to make satisfaction. 
1847 H. More Song 0/ Soul Notes 145/3 He hath not yet 
"enquickened Men. .with this Dciform life. Ibid. 162/2 The 
lower man is our enquickned body. 1996 Spenser Dole/, 
Lay Clorinda i, That my "enriven heart may find relief. 1613 
W. Brownr Brit, Past . 11. i, Then with soft steps "ensealed 
the mecknid vallies. c 1410 JPallad. on Hush, 1. 640 Other iiii 
"cnscore her place into. 18x8 Lame Vis . Repent, Poems 
596 * Enseem’d it now, he stood on holy ground. >913 
Skelton (lari. Laurel 33 "Ensokyt with sylt of the myry 
mose. a 1547 Earl Surrey Aeneid it, 27 Did "enstuff. . The 
hollow womb with armed soldiers. 1730 T homson A utnmn 
1109 "Ensweeping first The lower skies. 1899 Singleton 
Virgil I. 157 The seas Knsweeping in its flight. 1600 
Shaks. A. ]r, L. 111. v. 48 Ti* not.. your chceke of cream© 
That can "entame my spirits. 1849 p Singleton Virgil II. 
524 /Eneas . . terribly "enthunders in his arms. 1714 Ramsay 
Pea-t. Misc, (1733) II. 138 Shall i not to her health *cn- 
toast. 1990 Shake. At ids. N. iv. i. 48 So doth the wood- 
bine, the sweet Honisuckle Gently "eutwist. 1800 T. 
Jei lerson Writ. (1859) IV. 320 He will . . en twist himself 
wiih the Envoys. 1506 Si-knser F. Q. v. xi, 14 One sence- 
lesse lumpe. ."Enwallow’d in his own blacke bloudy gore. 
167a W. D* Britainb Dutth Usurp . 23 They are sufficiently 
Vn weakened. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvt, 62 Paiys *en- 
wedded the fayr heleyne. 1593 Nashr Christ's T. (1613) 

1 8, 1 have. ."en widened Hell mouth to .swallow thee. 16*3 
Cockeram, Expatiate , to ettwiden, to enlarge. 1846 S. Bol- 
ton A rraignm. Err, 355 We had . . need rather . . seek to 
lessen than to enwiden our differences. t88o Pusey Min. 
Proph, 427 "Enwisening, rejoicing, enlightening the soul. 
a 1849 Poe To Helen Poems (1859) 64 Heart-histories 
seemed to lie "en written Upon those crystalline, celestial 
spheres, c 1489 Plumpton Corr. 65 Ye "enwrong her of 
certayne lands. 1870 Farrar St. Paul II. 154 Be not 
again "en yoked with the yoke of slavery. 

En*. prefix 4 . The form taken by the Gr. Iv, 
etymologically cogn. with the prec. Chiefly in 
combinations already formed in Greek, as enallage, 
endemic , energy, enthusiasm ; occas. in mod. for- 
mations as enderon, (Before b, m, p,ph, it takes 
the form cm - ; and before l, r it becomes el, ir- 
respectively.) 

-en, suffix 1 OTeut. - tno{m , formally the neut. 
of -tno-, -bn ♦, is used to form diminutives from 
sbs. (esp. names of animals), as in Chickjcn, Kit- 
ten, Maidbn, ME. ticchen kid ; also in ME. slue - 
chen small piece. 

-en, suffix * WGer. -innja, repr. OTeut. -inf, 
occurs in several OE. fem. sbs., a few of which 
have survived into mod, Eng. 

1 . It is used to form feminines from sbs. denoting 
male persons or animals, as in OE. gyden goddess 
(f. god), mynecen nun (f. munuc monk), tvylfen 
she-wolf ;f. imslf wolf). The only surviving in- 
stance of this use is Vixen female fox. 9. It is 
added in a few instances to the stem of a vb. or to 
that of a verbal-abstract sb., as in Borden, Borian, 
OE. rnden condition. 

-en, suffix 3 , the form assumed in ME. by the 
OE. - an , the termination 6( the nom., accns., and 
dat. plural of sbs. of the weak declension, as in 


axa mate., ox, pi. oxan ; lunge fem., tongue, pi. 
tungan ; dare neut., ear, pi. iaran . In origin 
the suffix belonged to the stem ; but as in OE. 
the nom. sing, of these sbs. ended in -a, -e (levelled 
in ME. to - e ), while the OE. • an of the oblique 
case* sing. became -e in ME., the termination -en 
came to be regarded as a formative of the plural, 
and its use was extended in southern ME. to many 
other words of OE. and Fr, origin. It was also 
added to the remains of other old plurals, as 
brether, childer (OE. cildru), ky (OE. cy), whence 
the modern brethren , children , kirn. Apart from 
these the sole surviving representative (in standard 
Eng.) of this inflexion is ox-en; but hos-en (OE. 
hosan) continued in use until 1 7th c. In southern 
and south midland dialects the plurals in -en are 
still of frequent occurrence. 

-en, suffix * (reduced to -« after r in unstressed 
syllables), corresponds to OS. -in, OHG. - tn (Ger. 
-en), ON. - in , Goth, -eina - OTeut. -ino-, = Gr. 
-fro-, L. -inch (see -ink), added to noun-stems to 
form adjs. with sense * pertaining to, of the nature 
of*. In Teut. the adjs. so formed chiefly indicate 
the material of which a thing is composed. Of the 
many words of this formation which existed in 
OE. scarcely any survive in mod. use ; but the 
suffix was extensively applied in ME. to form new 
derivatives. Some of these took the place of OE. 
words, from which they formally differ only by the 
absence of umlaut ; compare OE .gylden with mod. 
Eng. golden, OE. stkncn (early ME. sleneti) with 
M E. and dial, stonen , made of stone. From 1 6th c. 
onwards there has been in literary English a 
growing tendency to discard these adjs. for the 
attrib. use of the sb., as in 1 a gold watch * ; hence 
many of them have become wholly obs., and others 
(as golden , silvern ) are seldom used except meta- 
phorically, or with rhetorical emphasis. It is 
only in a few cases (e. g. wooden, woollen , earthen, 
wheaten) that these words arc still familiarly used 
in their lit. sense. In s.w. dialects, however, the 
suffix is of common occurrence, being added with- 
out restriction to all sbs. denoting the material of 
which anything is composed, as in glassen , steelen, 
tinnen, pa/trn , etc. 

-4n, suffix \ forming verbs. 

1. from adjs., as darken, deepen, harden, madden, 
moisten, widen , Most of the words of this type 
seem to have been formed in late ME. or early 
mod.Eng., on the analogy of a few verbs which 
came down from OE. or were adopted from ON. ; 
e. g. fasten OE*. fteslnian ; ? brighten O North - 
umb. berhtnia ; harden :—ON. harOna. In Teut. 
there are two classes of vbs. formed upon the 
‘weak* or lengthened stems of adjs. (suffix -on-): 
(u') the intransitive (or in sense pass.) vbs. which 
in Goth, make the inf. in -nan, and the pa. t. in 
- 6 da ; e. g. fullnan to be filled, f. fullan - full ; 
galngnan to be rich, f. gabigan - rich; rnanagnan 
to al>ound, f. managan - many ; (« b ) the originally 
trans. vbs. in OTeut. ( t)n 6 jan , e. g. OHG. fes/inSn 
to fasten, i.feston - ( i—fastjon •) fast In Eng. these 
two classes of vbs. can scarcely be discriminated 
with precision, but in most cases the intr. sense (as 
in deepen =* * become deeper *) appears to be de- 
rived from the trans. sense (as in deepen = * make 
deeper’). 

2. from sbs. In OTeut. sbs. both of the weak 
and the strong declension gave rise to intr. verbs 
in \i)nbjan , and this formation is represented by 
a few examples in OE., such as hlystnian to 
Lihtbn. In 14th c. some additional vbs. occur, 
formed app. on the^ analogy of these, as happen , 
threaten. The majority of Eng. words f. so. + 
-en, however, such as heighten , lengthen, strengthen, 
hearten , barken, appear first in mod.Eng., and 
seem to be due to the analogy of the verbs f. adjs. 

3. In one or two cases (e. g, waken) the suffix 
-en represents OTeut. -na-, tne formative of the 
present stem in certain strong verbs. 

Snabit, obs. var. Inhabit. 

Enable (en/i’b’l), V. Forms: 5-6 enhable, 
-bel, 6 enhabile, inhable, -bile, 6-8 inable, 5- 
enable. [f. En- 1 + Ablb a . : cf. Abli *.] 
f L To invest with legal status ; to habilitate. 
1491 Act 7 Hen. VI l , c. 30 Prearab.. It was ordeyned . . 
that. .Lord Roos and hU heircs thuld dc restor'd, enhablod 
and have all *uche name, dignite, estate, preeminence. zjmS 
in Strype Ann. Re/. I. it. App. v. 7 Your highness shalfoe 
from henceforth enabled In blood. *870-87 Hownshed Scot. 
ChroK, (i 806) I. 199 Constantine . . was . . inabled as heire 
apparent to the crowne. 18x9 Wadsworth in Bedell Lett. 

ix The passions which, .moued King Henrie. .to dU- 
inherite Quecne Mary, and enable Queene Elizabeth. i8aa 
Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 193 Neither do the goods of the 


Church Suable the Pardon. 1711 Strypb EccL Mem. II. L 
xvi. 130 She was restored and enabled in blood. 

2 . To authorize, sanction, empower; to give 
legal power or license to- Const, to with inf. 

1508 Househ. Ord. 3x7 If the purveyor shall enable the 
Beer or Ale to be sent to the Court 1939 Act ay Hen. VIII , 
c 10. | 6 She shall be. .inhabeled to pursue naue and de- 
maunde her dower. *64* Milton Arrt. Militia xx The 
Law will inable the two Houses of Parliament to put the 
Kingdom© into a posture of warre. 1749 in Col. Rec. Penn, 
V. 32 An ‘act to enable Jeremiah Langhorn. .to build a 
Court House in the County of Bucks . 1814 Marshall 
Cons tit. Optn. (1839) 3°J Congress cannot enable a state to 
legislate. 1859 Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 934 An act was 
. .passed enabling beneficed clergymen, .to hold preferment 
in England. 

+ 3 . To give power to (a person) ; to strengthen, 
make adequate or proficient. Obs. or arch. 

1930 Palsgr. 533/1, 1 enable, I make good. 1934 Lo. 
Berners Gold. Bh. M. A urcl. (154?) E Now ye can enable 
his fleshe in good custom©*. 198* Mulcastkr Positions 
xli. U887) 939 Exercise to enable the body. 1996 Spenser 

1 ret. Wka. (1863) 5*3 The English Lords . . greatly encour- 
aged and inabled the Irish. 1&6 T. H. Caussins HolyCrt . 
406 Her Father . . enabled her in Philosophy, Rhetorique, 
Poesy, and the other Arles. >838 O. Sedgwickb Serm. 97 
By diligent practise so inable your selves, that. etc. 169* 
Gaulr Magas tram . 908 The devils . . have a faculty and 
sagacity (both much enabled by long experience ip things) 
above us men. x888 Pall Mall, G. 20 Dec. 6 Irish stew, 
which is said to be very enabling as well as extremely 
‘filling'. 

b. To impart to (a person or agent) power 
necessary or adequate for a given object ; to make 
competent or capable. Const, for, to, unto, rare 
in mod. use. 

c 1460 Stans Puer in Babees Bh. (1868) 26 First thiself 
enable With all thin herte to vertuous disciplyne. 1*94 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, n. 19 Euery thing . . being 
inhabled therunto through a quickening vertue infused into 
it 1813 Li/e Will ; / in Select. Hart. Misc. (1703) to 
The people, .were well enabled both with courage ana skill, 
for all military achievements. 1848 H. Lawrence Comm. 
Angellx 154 It was all that Alexander had to inable him to 
the conquest of the world. *709 Stanhope Paraph . 111 . 

2 The great tbings, our Blessed Saviour hath done, .are not 
intended to excuse his Followers from Action, but to enable 
them for it. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. III. iu § 36. 50 How 
much of it will enable us best for our work. 

c. To supply with the requisite means or op- 
portunities to an end or for an object. Const. 
to with inf. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. tii, Vertue and lernynge do inhabile a 
man. .to be thought worthy. 1997 T. Serm. Panics C. 
33 God hath inhabled them to doe that great and weightie 
workc. x6sx Bible Pref. 1 We are enabled to informe 
others. 1690 Baxter Saints' R. 1. vii. (166a) 74 They . . 
freely send the Spirit to inable us to perform these condi- 
tions. 174s Richardson Pamela III. 318 A new Recruit of 
Spirits . . inabled me to resume my Pen. 1770 W ksley Serm. 
lvi. Wks. 181 x IX. 9 God enabfed him to awaken several 
young persons. 1839 Thirlwall Greece V. 281 A victory 
which he obtained over the Thebans enabled him to reduce 
Coronea. 1873 Morley Voltaire (1886) 51 A solitude, .which 
enabled him to work better there. 

+4. To regard as qualified or competent ; to 
ascribe qualifications to. Obs. (Cf. disable in 
Shaks. A. V. L . v. iv. 80.) 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. 72 Euery one cnhableth his own© 
goodes to deserve like dfirniric with the beste. 1508 Nashr 
Saffron Walden I vj, That you may. .be resolv’d what 
those good parts are you enable the Doctor for. 
f 6. To make possible or easy ; also to give 
effectiveness to (an action). Obs. 

x6so O. Sedgwickb Christs Counsell 198 Things which 
will much availe to helpe and Inable the remembrance of 
truths heard and received. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
(1703) II. vii. 333 Needful habiliments of War to enable our 
Defence. 1875 Sir M. Hale Contempt, t. (1689) xxo What 
are these divine truths which really and soundly believed 
doth inable the victory over the world. 

1 0 . intr. for refl. To become able, gain itrength 
or power. Obs. rare~ l . 

c *430 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 834 With stamped squylle 
embawme.. And thai wol soon© enable in that join te. 

Enabled (en^-b’ld), ppl. a. [f. Enable v. + 
-ed 1.] a. Endowed with power, strong, mighty, 
b. Legally sanctioned or authorized. 

xjots A. Day Engl. Secret (1625) 11. x 14 The. . matter wherein 
his fnabled discretion may with greatest singularity be per- 
formed. 1608 R, Johnson Seven Champions Chr. F qj b, 
This enabled and famoused Knight at armes. 17*9 Savaor 
Wanderer iti. 260 To justice soon th’ enabled heir appeals. 

f Enablement (enl>‘b’lm£nt). Obs. [C En- 
able v. + -ment.] The action or means of en- 
abling. 

1 . Habilitation, removal of legal disabilities. 

1499 Act xx Hen. VII, c. 40. 1 4 This act© of enhablement 

and restitucion of Thomas Eric of Surrey. 1*03-4 Act 19 
Hen. VII , c. 98 | x The restttudons and enhablementes of 
the seid persones. 

2 . The process of rendering able, competent, or 
powerful ; the state of being so ; concr. something 
by which one it enabled, a qualification. 

stay Bacon Adv. Learn. 1 . 36 Learning, .hath . . efficado 
In inablement towards . . militaiy virtue. 1848 S. Bolton 
Arratgnm. Err. 319 Some truths may be said to be .. for 
strength and enablement. 1847 Sprkxie Anglia Redw. u 
v. 39 Watson, whoee continued diligence . . redounded not 
a little to the enablement of the army. 1898 R. Rojumiom 
Christ all 35 x We haue spiritual enablement from Christ. 
a 1703 Borjutt On N. T. Matt, jcvii. 3 Those whom God 
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singles out for the greatest trials, he will fit beforehand with 
the best enablements. 

to. Support, sustenance, maintenance, rare. 

>6e6 T. H. Cause in* e Holy Crt. 368 Others distributed 
their reuenewtn equal! portions to Churches, needy persons, 
and their owne enablement Ibid. 300 So much of my 
Fathers goods, which was means inough, yet for my en- 
ablement sufficient 

8. An equipment, implement. CC Enable v. 3. 

*498 Act ix Hen. VII % c. 64 Armours Defensives, as.. 
Cros Bowes and other enhabflmontis of Werres. 

Suabler (eitf-blai). [f. Enable v. + -er.] One 
who enables. 

1615 Hikkon Wks. 1 . 606 It was wholly by a cerUlne 
secret enabler. 16x9 W. Sclater Expos. 1 These. <1630) 108 
Cod, the onely enabler to so great performances. x8s$ 
Ann. Ret. a so The word Habimador might, if there were 
such a word, be translated Enabler. 

Enabling (enablin'), vbl. sb . [f. Enable v. + 
-inqI.J The action of the vb. Enable. 

ttiBi Sidney Abol. Poetrie (Arb.l ao This, .enabling of 
iuagment xBxtHikson Wks. II. 348 To depend vpon God’s 
inabling. 1698 Whole Duty Man vii. § 14 By doing those 
things, for the enabling of us whereunto it was given us. 
x86o Pusky Min. Propk. 413 The prophets . . espying, by 
God's enabling, things beyond human ken. t888 Myers 
Chr. Living vii. 103 All God's commands are enablings. 

Enabling (enri'bliq), ppl. a. Tf. Enable v. + 
-ing 2 .] That enables : chiefly of legislative en- 
actments. Enabling statute : sometimes applied 
spec . to the act 3a Hen. VIII. c. a8, by which 
tenants-in-fee and certain other persons were ‘ en- 
abled 1 to make leases. 

1677 Feltham Resolves 1. viti. 11 (ed. xo) It. .wounds him, 
to tne loss of inabling Blood. 1831 Helps Comp. Solti, xii. 
(1874) 33i Enabling powers. x88x Times 17 Tan. 11/4 Mr. 
Crump urged that the statute was * enabling 7 . 1804 Pall 
MalL G. 7 Nov. 1/1 The enabling bill, .is only a draft measure. 

t Ena ot, sb. Obs. [f. next vb.] That which is 
enacted, an enactment ; also Jig. a purpose, reso- 
lution. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 390 By the enacte of this present 
yclde. Ibid. 404 This enacte so to endure by force of tnis pre- 
sent yelde. 1588 Shakh. Tit. A. iv. ii. 1x8 The close enacts 
and counsels of the hart. 

Enaot (enre-kt), v. Also 5-7 inact. [f. En- 1 
+ Act sb. and v. Cf. Anglo-Latin inactitare (143a) 

sense 1 (Du Cange).] 

I. (from Act sb. ) 

f 1 . brans. To enter among the acta or public 
records (see Act sb. 6) ; also, to enter in a record 
or chronicle. Obs. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 379 The actes of the vclde.. 
shullen be enacted and engrossed on a quayer of parenemyn. 


1568 Grafton CkroH. II. 647 When these agreements were 
done and enacted, the King dissolved his Parliament. 1640- 1 
Kirhcudbr. War 'Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 69We have enacted 
this letter and will requyer and expect ane exact accoinpt 
lhairof. 

2 . Of a legislative authority : To make into an 
act (see Act sb. 5) ; hence, to ordain, decree. Also 
with obj.-clause introduced by that . (In early 
examples scarcely separable from 1 .) 

X464E dw. IV in Poston Lett. 493 II. i6s # He shall, .haue 
the said fundacon inacted and auctorised in the p&rlcmcnt 
next holdcn. 1386 Painter Pal. Pleas. L 21 The tribunes 
were verie instant that at length lawes might be enacted. 
XE96 Shake. Merck. V. iv. i. 348 It is enacted in the Lawes of 
Venice. 1633 G. Herbert temple , Siu iii, Wouldst thou 


Venice. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Siu tu, Wouldi 
His laws offasting disanull? Enact good cheer? 1709 
StrypE Ann. Ref. I. xlix. 539 It was now declared andln- 


Strvpe Ann. Kef*}, xlix. 539 It was now declared ana in- 
acted, that the said act and statute, .should stand. 17x0 
Pridkaux Orig. Tithes i. 3a The Law of the Sabbath was 
enacted from the beginning. 1776 Al>am Smith W. N. 
I. 1. xL 190 In 1463 it was enacted that no wheat should 
be imported if, etc. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 
557 To. .amend the laws, .enacted by the Local Legislature. 

absol. 1580 Lady Pembroke Ps. xclx. (1833) God did 
daigne to talk with men ; He enacting, they observing, From 
his will there was no swerving. 164a Bridge Wound. Const . 
Cured f 5. 38 There is an excellent temper of the three 
Estates in Parliament, there being . . no power of enacting 
in one or two of them, without the third. 

to. Said of the legislative measure. (See Enact- 
ing ppl. a . ; cf. ordain, provide, etc.) 

*785-74 Blackstome Comm. II. 83 Magna carta . . enacts 
that, etc. Mod. The statute enacted no new provisions, 
fo. nonce-use. To secure (rights) to a person 
by enactment. 

x6e8 Bp. T. Hall in Rem. Whs. (1660) t». ax God's book 
is die true Magna Charta that enacts both king and people 
their own. 

+ 8. To declare officially or with authority; to 
appoint. To enact into : to constitute. Obs. 

sott Speed Hist. Gt . Brit. ix. xix. (163a) 944 Enacting 
them enemies to their naturall Country, c 1877 Act Secur • 


ing Prot. Relig. in Marvell Growth Popery 31 The person 
so consecrated, shall be, and is hereby Enacted to be com- 


Trymt 4 Tri. Faith (1845' 30a The wind of the Spirit doth 
not always enact the Soul to believe. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul 1. il xlv, To enact his corps and impart might Unto 
hislanguide tongue. Ibid. 11. iii 11. i, Her phantasie Strongly 
inactea guides her easie pen. 

6. To represent (a dramatic work, a * scene ’) on 
or as on the stage ; to personate (a character) 
dramatically, play (a part) ; also Jig. with refer- 
ence to real life ; « Act v. 4-7. 

sajo Lydo. Chron. Troy Proi, For they enacted and gilt 
with theyr saves Theyr high renowne. 160s Shake. Ham. 


with theyr sayes I heyr high renowne. 100a Shake. Ham. 
m. ii 108 I did enact Julius Csesar. x8a8 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) I. 199 Through life he enacted a tragedy, and one of 
the deepest. xSas De Quincey Cm tars Wks, 18^0 X. 155 
Marcus Antoninus is a scholar : he enacts the philosopher. 


Marcus Antoninus is a scholar : he enacts the philosopher. 
i860 Motley Nethert. (1868) 1 . 1. 9 Its main scenes were long 
enacted there. 

to. To perform (a ceremony). 

1846 Krble Lyra lunoc. (1873) 114 She secs him. .Dimly 
enact some awful rite. 

+ 0 . To bring into act, accomplish, perform. Obs. 
*594 Shake. Rich . Ill , v. iv. a The king enacts more 
wonders then a man. 1616 R, Qrowlry] Timet Whis. tu. 
* l 55lf ther be handes that dare enact a murder. 

fv. intr. To act. Cf. Act v. 9. Obs. 

1593 Nashs Christ* s T. (1613) 68 , 1 may be the better able 
to enact with my hands. 1664 Charnock Attrib. God{ 1834) 
II. $59 They punctually enact according to their com- 
mission. 

f ZSna'ot, pplc. - enacted, pa. pple. of Enaot v. 
a. Enacted, decreed, to. Actuated, influenced. 

1643 Prynnb Sov. Power Pari. it. 6x That if anything 
should be enact done by Counsell. 1843 E. Jon its Sens. 4 
Event 189 Deception sometimes is by virtue enact. 

Enaotabld (ensektib’l), a. [f. Enact v. + 
•able .1 That may be enacted. 

188s Advance (Chicago', In the State of Illinois, constitu- 
tional prohibition is neither cnactable nor enforciblc. 
Enacted (enx'ktbd), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -so C] 
X. Ordained by legislative authority. 

*579 Fulkb Heshint Pari. 68 It cannot be an enacted 
truetn, without the consent of the higher house. 1863 Fa. 
Kemble Resid. Georgia 353 Enacted statutes on which 
this detestable system is built. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. 
II. 64 We judge by the datum of enacted law. 

2 . Performed (as on the stage) ; also, carried out 
in action, performed, perpetrated. 

t647 H. Mom Song of Soul To Rdr. 7/1, I can seem no 
better to them then a piece of highly inacted folly. 18x3 
Scott Rokeby 1. ii, Conscience, anticipating time, Already 
rues the enacted crime. 

Ena'Oting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -inoL] The 
action of the verb Enact in various senses. 

x6ix Wkever Anc. Fun. Mon. 83 The murmuring of his 
Subiects, vpon the enacting of this Statute. 178a Burke 
Penal L. apt. Irish Catholics Wks. VI. a;p In the enact- 
ing of which [laws] they do not directly or indirectly vote. 

En&'oting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -inu*.] That 
enacts. Enacting clauses (of a statute) : those in 
which new provisions are enacted, as distinguished 
from those which merely contain statements of 
fact or declarations of the existing law. 

1644 Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 They have 
an enacting Authority. 1670- x Marvell Corr. Wk*. 1873 5 
II. 376 A Tone debate for bringing in an inacting clause. 
*77* Junius Lett, lxiii. 323 It stands in no need of a bill 
either enacting or declaratory. *867 Times 37 Nov. 11/6 
The enacting port warranted a dismissal. 

Enaction (enae’kjbn). [f. as prec. : cf. Action.] 
a. The action of enacting (a law) ; = Enactment i . 
to. concr. « Enactment 2. 

1630 J. Craven Sermon (1631) 14 Laudable abactions ; 
but the misery is .. lamentable executions. x6ag J. Goon- 
win Innocency Triumph . 78 Without penal! enactions 
against those that cannot obey. 1796 Morse Amer. Geoe. 
I. 316 note. HU endeavours to prevent the enaction of the 
stamp act. 1835 Water ton Wand. S, Amer. tv. Ji* 3*8 
Many a vexatious enaction might be put in force. 1888 A. 
Gustafson in Voice (N. V.) 15 Mar.. For the enaction of 
good laws we must have good law-makers. 

EUfiOtive (ense ktiv), a . [f. as prcc. + -ivs.] 
Relating to or concerned with the enactment of 
law ; - Enacting ppl. a . 

1658 Bramhall Schism Guarded 271 (L.) An enact! ve 
statute regardeth only what shall be. s88x Daily Neius 
38 May 3/x They had disposed of the enactive part of the 
Bill. 

t Bna*oti*e, v. Obs.- 1 Used for Enact v. 
a 1618 Sylvester Du Bartas (i6ai) 1307 Lawes of vertue 
to enactUe ( riming with practise (xA)]. 

Enactment (enae-ktmSnt). [f. Enact v. + 

-MENT*] 

1 . The action of enacting (a law). 

1817 Earl Liverpool Sp. in Evans Pari. Deb. I. 586 The 
enactment of the present bill. s8t8 Corbett Pol. Reg . 


U«Ui IIHHI UC, WIU W bum- 

plete Bishop of the said vacant See. 17x3 Bentley Seme. 
x. 36* By slow degrees Transubetantiatlon was enacted into 
an Article of Faith. 

IL (from Act v .) 

+ 4. To work in or upon ; to actuate, influence. 
Alto, to implant, inspire (a feeling, etc.) into a 
person. Oh* Cf. Act v . 1 . 

16x6 W. Ford* Seme. 43 Nature Itselfe. .seemeth to have 
..inacted thU desire into every one, 164$ Rutherford 


Colonial enactment 1868 Milmam St. Pauls vtU. 169 The 
enactment of the Six Articles. 

to. The state or fact of being enacted. 
s88s Law Times 137/1 The draft Criminal Code, .appears 
to be no. . nearer to enactment than it was three years ago. 
2 . That which is enacted ; an ordinance of a 
legislative authority, a statute. 

xfiex Syd. Smith Edits, Rev . Wks. 1839 1 . 334/a A prison 
is a place where men . . should be made unhappy by public 
lawful enactments. *807 Hallam Const. Hist. (1870) I. i. 34 
Many general enactments of this reign bear the same cha- 
racter of servility. x86e Fraser's Mag* Nov. 633 Glass manu- 


factories were crippled by harassing enactments. 1876 
Green Short Hut . v. | a (188s) 335 A crowd of enactments 
for the regulation of trade. 

to. //. The particular provisions of a law. 

Thirlwall Greece III. 83 We know neither the occa- 
sion which gave rise to it. nor tne precise nature and extent 
of its enactments. t «45 McCulloch Taxation 11. x. (185*1 
151 The enactments were such as might be expected to 
follow a preamble of this sort. 

3 . The acting of a part or character in a play. 
rare ~ In mod. Diets. 

Ezutotor (ence-ktw). Also 7 enaoUr, onn- 
aotor. [f. as prec. + -or ; cf. Aotob.] 

1 . One who enacts (a law, etc.). 

1609 Man in Moons (1849) 17 The lawes of the Highest 
Enacter of all decrees, tigg Br. Patrick Comm. Gen . i. & 
The enacter of their law* x 06 i Wilson & Geikie Mem. 
E. Forbes i. 13 The enactors of this law. 

2 . One who enacts (a part, scene, ceremony, 
incident, or transaction). 

1809 La n dor I mag. Conv (1846) II. 43 The enactors and 
applauders . . of the first and greatest crime. ii|8 J. Mar- 
1 inkau Stud . Chr \ 37 Skilful enactor of rites. 

Enaotory (enwktari), a. [f. ns prec. 4 * -oRY.] 
Concerned with or relating to the enactment of law. 

1844 Blachv Mag. LV. 3*6 Whether Lord Aberdeen's 
bill were enActory . . or declaratory. 1884 A. A. Putnam 
10 Vrs. Polue Judge xii. 83 4 Laws and Resolves', enactory 
and re-cnactory. 

+ Ena cturo. Obs . [f. as prec. + -ure.] ? Car- 
rying into act, fulfilment. 

1604 Shake. Ham. 111. ii. 307 (Qa. ) The violence of either 
grief or joy Their own enacturesl/^ ennactors], with them- 
selves destroy. 

t Ena ga, v . Obs. Also 6—7 inag«. [f. En-1 + 
Aok ; cf. OF. enaagitr to declare (one) to be of 
full age.] tram . To make old ; to give the ap- 
pearance of age to. 

Hence Unaged ppl. a., grown old, inveterate. 
*593 Nashk Christ’s T. (1613) 68 Famine should *. insge 
thee. 1594 Zepheria xv{, Disdain should thus enage thy 
brow ! *598 Sylvksikr Du Bartas 11. 11. i. (1605-7) L 
Neuer frost, nor snow, nor slipp'rie ice The Fields enag'd. 
1631 Celestina i. 30 O inaged vertue ! 

jSn&id : see En- prcj.l 3 . 
t EnaiT, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En-1 + Air 
sb. or v .] tram. To ‘air*. 

s6o* Davikii Wittes Pilgr. N U, Who, when she lists (with 
Baltne-breath’s Ambrosic) Shee It [her tongue] enaires in 
Prose or Poesy. 

Enaliosaur (cnae li,^ !). [f. Gr. IvdAio-s of 
the sea 4- oavpoi li/ard.] A 4 marine lizard * : a 
designation applied to the gigantic fossil reptiles 
(allied to the crocodiles) forming the orders Saw 
roptcrygia and Ichthyoptcrygia. 

* 863.1 Ji%\.\.Antiq. Man xx. 403 Remains of an enalioMtur 
. . in the coal of Nova Scotia. 

Enaliosaurian (enw UiPS^'ri&n), a. and sb. 
[f. as prec. 4 - -ian.] 

A. Oilj. Pertaining to or resembling the Ena- 
liosaurs. 

i860 Gosbe Rom. Nat. Hist . 361 The possibility of the 
present existence of the Enaliosaurian type. Mo A the* 
nstum 22 Dec. 875 The Enaliosaurian hypothesis. 1871 
Hart wic; Subterr. W. ii. ao Enaliosaurian reptiles. 

B. sb. Enaliohaub. 

*837 Penny CycL, Enaliosaurian s . .fossil marine animals. 
1881 Grant Allen Vignettes fr. Nat. viil 73 The sea 
swarmed with gigantic enaliosaurian*. 

ExutUftgft (enseiidgs). Also 7-8 eiuOUgy, 
enalagy. [a. L. inallage, a. Gr. JraAAay^ 
change, related to IvaKKhaastv to change.] 

1 . Gram . The substitution of one grammatical 
form for another, e.g. of sing, for pi., of present 
for past tense, etc. 

1583 Fulke Defence 126 In the participle . . is a manifest 
cnallage or change of the gender. s6sa Seldkm Titles Hon . 
115 Their Grammarians make it [Elohim] an Ensilage of 
Number .. to express excellence. i6«6 Owen Wks. 1851 
VIII. 403 There may be an etutllagy of number, the nation 
for the nations. 1717 Waterland Eucharist (ed. a) 173 
Ensilage of tenses, which is frequent in Scripture, tigs 
In Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

+2. Rhet. (See quot.) Obs.-° 

1796 Bailey, Enallage , a figure whereby we change or in- 
vert the order of the terms in a discourse. 

t Ena’luron. Her. Obs. Also 8 enalyron. 
[perh. a. AFr. phrase *en aileron (en in, by way 
of ; aileron pinion, also bordering, braiding of a 
doublet). If the traditional explanation be correct, 
cf. Alebion.] A bordure charged with birds. 
(According to Sir G. Mackenzie and Porny the 
word is an adv.,*» * orli , or in manner of a bor- 
dure *, the use by English heralds from Leigh 
onwards being erroneous.) 

ij/Ss Leigh Armorie (1597) 11* The fifth [Bordure] Is called 
Enaluron, when it U occupied with any foule or bird. 
t6xo Guillim Heraldry 1 v. (1660) 39 A bordure, Azure 
charged with Enaluron of Martlets. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
(1787), English armorists call a Bordure Enaluron if charged 
with eight birds. [And in mod Diets. ] 

II Eflftin (fnl m). India. Also enaum, Inftm, 
Inaim. [Pers. (Arab.) in earn, lit 1 favour 
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ENAMBBB. 

an *ama to favour, bless.] A grant of land free of 
the land-tax due to the State as supreme landlord ; 
also, the land so held. 

1603 Dk. Wellington In Gurwood Dtsf. V. 161 The 
Rajah gave him a village in enaum. 1S50 W. H. Mosley 
A mil. Digest 1 . 303/1 An InaAmdAr is not competent to 
alienate any part of his InaAm. 185! T. B. Norton Tofiks 
340 Short-nigmed sovereigns ♦ « granted away an enormous 
quantity of land in cnam. 

Enamber : see En- prefix 1 1 b. 

En&mbush: see En- prefix 1 1. 

II Ena:mda*r. India, [a. Pers.^ljuaLul indtm- 

dar , f. in »dm Enam dar, stem of 

ddshtan to hold.] One who holds an Ekam ; an 
assignee of land free of land-tax. 

1850 [>«e Knajm]. 1858 J. B. Norton Topic s 53 The dis- 
possessed eruundar . . nurse[s] a sullen . . vengeance against 
us. x866 Daily Tel. 8 Feb. 4/4 What can his views be upon 
. .ryotwarree, Enamdars, Indian taxation? 

EnaiMl (ense m 61 ), $b. Forms : 5 innamyl, 
6 inamel(l, enamell, 7 enammel, 7- enamel, 
[f. Enamel v . ; the etymological senses are * means 
of enamelling 4 process or result of enamelling * ; 
the former includes the sense of Amel sb., which 
became obs. in 18th c.] 

1 . A semi-transparent or opaque composition of 
the nature of glass, applied by fusion to metallic 
surfaces, either to ornament tnem in various co- 
lours, or to form a surface for encaustic painting ; 
also (In 19th c.) used as a lining for culinary 
vessels, etc. 

1463 In Bury Will* (1850) 35 A ruby with iiij labcllys of 
whit© innamyl. i«86 T. B. La Pnmaud . Fr. Acad. 1. 
(1594) 306 All works of gold, silver, and inammell. x66s 
Evelyn CAakogr. (1769) 44 Silver, to fill with a certain 
encaustic or black enamel 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
I. 193 Being finely ground. It w used by the Goldsmiths for 
Enamel. *837 Disraeli Vetuetia 1. 11(1871)5 Wild hya- 
cinths .. spread like patches of blue enamel. 187s Urk 
Diet. Art* 1 . 377 The enamel of these saucepans is quite 
free from lead. 

b. fig . ; formerly with notion of an additional 
or perfecting adornment ; now chiefly with refer- 
ence to the hardness and polish of enamel. 

a 1680 S. Charnock in Spurgeon 'Treat. Dav ., Ps. cxxxv. 
ix Unchangeableness is tne thread that runs through the 
whole web; it i* the enamel of all the rest* 1678 Jer. 
Taylor Serm. Ded., Those Truths .. arc the enamel and 
beauty of our Churches. s8a< Macaulay Milton , Ess. (1851) 
I. 14 None of the hard and brilliant enamel of Petrarch 
in the style. x8«B Hawthorne Fr. 4 //. J ml*. 11 . 35 A 
genuine love of painting and sculpture . . formed a fine and 
hard enamel over their character. 

c. A glassy 1 bead * formed by the blowpipe. 

d. In recent use applied to any composition 
employed to form a smooth hard coating on any 
surface (e.g. on pottery, wood, leather, paper, etc.). 
Cf. Enamkl v. 2. 

2 . Phys. [after Fr. {mail.] The substance which 
forms the hard glossy coating of teeth ; the similar 
substance forming the coating of the bony scales 
of ganoid fishes. 

1718 J. Chamhkrlayne Belie. Philos , (1730) I. iii.J a The 
Teeth are surrounded with ft hard Substance, .the Enamel. 
*78* A. Monro Anatomy 114 Each tooth is composed of its 
iortex % or enamel, and an internal bony substance. 1847 
Carpenter Zool, f 586 Fishes of this order [Ganoidians] are 
covered by angular scales, composed internally of bone, 
and coated with enamel. 1883 Load. Bn’. 10 Jan. 35/3 To 
nations good manners are wh«t modesty is to chastity, or 
enamel to the teeth. 1873 Mivart Elem, Anat. vll. 350 
The enamel is the hardest structure In the human body and 
almost entirely a mineral, containing but two per cent, of 
animal substance. 

3 . An artistic work executed in enamel; an 
enamel-painting. 

1861 Sat. B* v. 7 Sept. 9x3 The leather drinking-cup, 
helmet, and enamels, bespeak a them of high rank. 1863 
Sir G. Scott Glean. Westm . Ab. 61 The execution of these 
enamels is truly exquisite. 1865 Reader Mar. 378/3 Henry 
Bone . . for a single enamel . . is said to have received 3,300 
guineas. 

4 . transf. (poet, and rhetorical) Applied to any 
smooth and lustrous surface-colouring (sometimes 
with added notion of varied colours) ; esp. to 
verdure or dowers on the ground. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso (J A Down from her eyes welled the 
pearles round Upon the bright enamel of her face. x66« 
Boyle Occas. Reflec. iv. I (1875) 169 The various and 
curious Enammef of the Meadows. 18x4 Cary Dantts 
InJ . iv. 113 On the green enamel of the plain Were shown 
me the great spirits. 1847 Emerson Poems \ Each ± All 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 399 The bubbles of the latest wave Fresh 
pearls to their enamel gave. 1884 Skeat U Aland s Poems 51 
l-*af s enamel, blossom's beauty. 

6, attrib . and Comb., as enamel-colour, dining, 
•manufactory, - fainting , plate, -powder, -work \ 
also enamel-kiln, a kiln for firing porcelain that 
has been printed on the glaze ; enamel-painting, 
the production of a picture by fusing vitrifiable 
colours laid on a metal surface ; enamel-paper, 
paper covered with a glazed metallic coating. 
Also (in dental anatomy), enamel-oell, one of the 
cells of the enamel-organ, sometimes called col- 


lectively ‘ enamel - membrane ’ ; enamel -outiole, 
that which covers the outer surface of the enamel ; 
enamel-germ, a portion of thickened epithelium, 
which afterwards aevelopes into the enamel-organ. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 1x4 To prepare the flux for 
"enamel-colour*. x88x Porcelain Wks, Worcester 30 It* 
true character is revealed after it has passed through the 
"enamel kiln. 1884 Daily tfetvs 34 July 6/3 The "enamel 
linings of cooking utensils used in the Royal Navy. 1734 
Br. Pocockr Travels (1889) II* 69 The china and "enamel 
manufactory at Battersea. 188 T. Bryant Preset. Surg, I, 

^ 58 Enamel developed from tne "enamel organ. >847 Ld. 
jINdsay CAr. Art I. Introd. 300 Miniature and "enamel 
painting. 1873 Urk Diet. Arts 11 . 379 All enamel paintings 
arc in Tact, done on either copper or gold. 1853 Owen 
Skel. 4 Teeth 367 The "enamel plates in the elephant's 
grinder. i9n$ Ure Diet. Arts 11 . 373 The "enamel powder 
is spread witn a spatula. 17x6-7 tr. Key slept Trav. (1760) 
II. 6 An "enamel- work of tne ancient arms of Florence. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led. A re Ait. I. 313 Of enamel- work you 
have splendid relics in the monument of William de Valence. 
Bnamgl («ue*m^l), v. Forms : 4 enaumayl, 
(4-5 anamal, -el, -yl, 5 annamal), 4-6 enamyl, 
(5 ennamel), 6-8 enamell, 7 en-, inammel(l, 
(enamol, inamil, 8 enarale), 4- enamel, [ad. 
AFr. enamayller, enatneler (1313 in Godef.), f. 
en - (see Ex-*) 4 amayl, Ambl sb.] 

1 . Iran s. To inlay or encrust (metal) with a 
vitreous composition (see Enamel sb.) applied to 
the surface by fusion. Also absol. 

In early use chiefly denoting the inlaying or partial cover- 
ing of a metallic surface in order to ornament it by the con- 
trast between the colour of the enamel and that of the 
metal ; afterwards applied to ihe process of entirely covering 
metals with enamel, to form a ground for painting in vitrin- 
able colours, or for any ornamental or economic purpose. 

c 13R3 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1457 Brende golde . . enaumaylde 
with azer. c 1400 Maundkv, xix. 3x9 Foules. mile of gold, 
& richely wrought & enameled. 14*0 in E. E. WiUs 41 
& \r cnap of b* couercle ys an*amylyd with blewc. a 1440 
Sir Degrev. 034 Anamclede with suourc. 1458 Test. Ebor. 
(1855) II. 326 Silver that is anameled. ?f 147s S?r. low* 
Deg re 746 Your chavnes enameled many a Tolde. 1503 
Prtvy Purse Elis. o/Vorkii 830) 96 A payre of small© knyves 
inamyled for the Quenes ownc use. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav . 38 Jewels of gold inammeld ana set with stones of 
worth, a 169s Boyle (I.), It were foolish to colour or enamel 
upon the glasses of telescopes. >7x6-8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagub Lett. I. xxxii. xia A large bouquet of jewels made 
like natural flowers, .well set and enamelled. X799 G. Smith 
Laboratory 1. saa It will become fit to enamel with on gold 
or other metals. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Microqr. 40 
A piece of dial plate enamelled black. 187a Yeats Tech. 
Hist. Comm, axx Kitchen utensils of tin and iron are 
enamelled. 


b. To inlay or cover metal surfaces with (figures 
or ornaments of enamel) ; to portray with enamel. 

1494 Pabyan vii. 538 And therin imagery grauen & en- 
amel yd moste curyouslye. 1358 Lane. Wills 1. 88 A ring 
of gold w l " letters one y° outside enamyled. X796-7 tr. 
Key sleds Trav . (1760) IV. a6o A golden tn&ngle . .on which 
is enamelled the image of the virgin Mary. 

O. transf. To variegate like enamelled work ; 
to adorn or beautify (any surface) with rich and 
varied colours. 


1630 Fuller PisgaA if. vi. 143 The countrcy thereof was 
enamelled with pleasant rivers. 1633 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xxxix. (1663) 156 The Lord. . enamels the Firma- 
ment with stars, c 1730 Shenstone Elegies xxvi. 4 Spring 
ne'er enamell'd fairer meads than thine. Princle 

A/r. Sk. ix. 398 Millions of flowers of the moet brilliant 
hues enamel the earth. 187$ J* Bennet Winter Medit. 11. 
xl 387 In Corsica the roadside in the valleys, .is enamelled 
with the purple Cyclamen. 

t d. fig. To adorn magnificently ; to impart an 
additional splendour to what is already beautiful ; 
to embellish superficially. 

1593 Nashe Christs Tears* 63 You (preachers] count It 
propnane to arte-enamel your speech. 1397 Ingmethorfr 
Serm. 3 John Ep. Ded., You have enameld, as it were, and 
embroiderd that graund benefite with infinite other kind- 
nesses. X399 Nashe Lent. Stsfis (1871) 35* 1 might enamel 
and hatch ouer this device more artificially, a 1631 Donne 
Serm. x. 97 And being enameled with that beautiful Doc- 
trine of good Workes too. >670 Evelyn in PAH. Trans. 
Y. 1057 How do such Persons enamel their Characters, and 
adome their Titles with lasting and permanent honors ! 

2 . In various extended uses (see Enamelled). 

a. To apply a vitreous glaze by fusion to (sur- 
faces of any Kind, e.g. pottery), 

b. To cover (any material, e.g. wood, paper, 
cardboard, leather) with a smooth polished coating 
resembling enamel. 

t o. Used by Holland as transl. of L. inurere : 
To ' bum in f the colours (applied with wax 
crayons) in encaustic painting. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 546 As touching the feat of setting 
colours with wax, and enamelling with fire, /bid., And to 
Enamel by the means of fire. 


d. As a cosmetic process: To apply certain 
preparations to (the face) in order to impart an 
appearance of smoothness to the skin. 

>168 N. 4 O. 68 Enamelling the face. This practice . . is 
partly described in a fragment of Ovid 


Bnamtllar, namelar (enssrntifc), a. [f. 
Enamel sb. 4 -ab.) Consisting of enamel, resem- 
bling enamel ; smooth, glossy, 
slai in We sets a. >847 in Craio % and in mod. Diets* 


Esuunolled, tnamilfid (enae mild )>fpt.a. 

[f. Enamel v . 4 -ed*.] 

1 . Ornamented or covered with enamel, or with 
a glossy coating resembling enamel. Enamelled 
board : cardboard with a glazed surface. En- 
amelled leather : a glazed leather used for boots, 
for parts of carriages, etc. Ettamelled photo- 
graph : a photograph on metal or pottery, covered 
witn a thin layer of enamel ; also (in recent use) 
a photograph on paper, overlaid with a film of 
gelatine. 

t6«x Burton Anat. Met nt. ii. in. iii. (1651) 474 Inamcllcd 
jewels on their necks. >740 Swift Will Wks. 1745 VIII. 
384 The enamelled silver plates to distinguish bottles of 
wine by. X864 S. Breton Diet. Univ. In/orsn. 719 En- 
amelled culinary utensils ore now both cheap and common, 
*•78 J- J* Young Ceram. Art 39 Walls entirely cased with 
enamelled tiles of deep blue. 

b. rhys. Of teeth, etc. : Having a coating of 
enamel. See Enamel sb. 3. 

1870 Kolleston Anim. Life Introd. 68 The enamelled 
scales of Ganoidei. 187s Nicholson Palmont. 433 There 
are always two sets of enamelled teeth. 

2 . Having naturally a hard polished surface, re- 
sembling enamel. 

1590 Smaks. Mid. N. 11. i. 355 And there the snake throwes 
her enammel'd skinne. 1301 — Two Gent. 11. vii. 38 He 
makes sweet musicke with tn' enameld stones. 1854 Wood- 
ward Mollusca (1856) xox Those [shells] acquire a glased 
or enamelled surface, like the courier. 

3 . Beautified with various colours. 

16x3 Purcha aPilgr. 1. 1. v. 30 Delighting themselves in the 
enamelled walkes. 1633 Milton A reads* 84 O’er the smooth 
enamelled green . . Follow me, 1760 f. Scott Elegy Poet. 
Wks. (1786) 30 Blows not a flow’ret in th* enamel d vale. 
i860 Whytr-Mklvillk Holmby House 337 The enamelled 
meadows . . of that fairyland. 

+ b. fig. Ornate. Obs. 

1604 TT Wright Passions iv. L na Inameld speakers .. 
condemned others as barbarous and ignorant. 1696 S. Winter 
Serm. Ep. Ded., I have not affected enamel'd phrases. 

En&meUer, •nameler (enarmetoi). [f. En- 
amel v. 4 -KR.J One who enamels, or executes 
enamelled work. 

x6»3 Cockeram, An Enammeller, Eneastiche. 1761 (title) 
The Life of Theodore Gardelle, Limner and Enameller. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 64 You may employ funnels 
formed at an enameller's lamp. x86i A. B. Hope Eng. 
Cathedr. 1 yth C. vii. 351 Enamellers of tiles are rising in 
general estimation. 

Enamelling, enameling (en«rm6lii)), vbl, 
sb. Also 6 Sc. enamelyne. [f. Enamel v. 4 -ing 1.] 

1 . a. The action or process of covering or adorn- 
ing with enamel, b. concr. A covering or orna- 
mentation of enamel. Also attrib . 


Ettamelling-fumace, a furnace for fusing the coat- 
ing of enamel on earthenware, glass, etc. Enamel- 
ling-lamp, a lamp with blowpipe attached for 
ornamenting glass with enamel. 

c 1440 Pecocx Refir. 137 Thei schulden leie rather blew 
enameling than reed or whnt. 1550 Lyndesay Sqr. Mel - 
dram iajWks. 1879 I. 163 Of gold [was] anc garland of her 
heid Decorit with enamelyne. 1653 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
I. 286, 1 went to one Mark Antonio, an incomparable artist 
in enamelling. x688 R. Holme Armoury n\. 382/1 An En- 
amelling point.. is for the ordering and setting Ammell .. 
in its place. >799 Sir J. Clerk in Bibl. Tofiogr. Brit. III. 
358 A sort of enamelling on the gold socket, c 1760 Ibbots 
in Times (1884) 18 Apr. 4/3 Many curiosities of bronzes, 
enamelling*, miniatures, etc. x8sa Bewick Mem. 56 The 
latter taught his brother . . enamelling And painting. 1868 
Times 33 Sep. 9/4 Cosmetics, bath preparations and en- 
amelling. 

2 . fig. 

15. . Ld. Burleigh Advice to Q. Elis, in Hart. Misc . 
(1809) II. 377 A fair enamelling of a terrible danger. 

attrib, lest Moore Rhymes on Road Ext. vii. 49 The 
small, enamelling touch Or smooth Carlino. 
En&m«lliftt (enarmelist). [f. Enamel sb, 4 
-1ST.] An artist in enamel. 

x88g Mag, A rt Sept. 479/a The pale fawn-colour employed 
by the great enamellists of the age. 
t Enamelur*- Obs. rare -i. [f. Enamel v. 
4 -ORE.] An enamelling, covering of enamel. 

e >430 Pilg. Lyf Man hods 1. xcv. (1869) (1 Eche of them 
was enameled, and in each cnamelure ther was propre 
scripture. 

II En&morft'do. Obs. [Sp., t enamorar to 
Enamoub] « Inamorato. 

1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 74 (T.) An enamorado neglects 
all other things to accomplish his delight 

t Exunnorate, V. Obs. ran. [f. It. inna- 
moral * ppl. stem of tnnamorare 1 to enamour, to 
fall in loue* (Florio).l Irons. To inspire with love. 

Hence Bna’moratuxg ppl. a. Also Bna mora - 
tion, ecstasy of love. 

sgps Percivall Sp. Did., Enamor ar, to enamoratc. 
i8«4 Heywood Gnnaik. vl 997 The place and object which 
made him first grow eaamorated. a vgtt Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet Wks. 1731 III. xxs Still upon my Spirit stream, In 
sweet enamourating Beam. /bid. Ba rnard Wks. 17*1 IV. 
539, 1 felt cnamourations sweet 
t Saamonitw, <*. and sb. Obs. Also 7 en- 
amoret, -oorite. fad. It. innamaratoi see prec.] 
A. adj. Enamoured B- sb. A lover. 

Hence 
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i6ef Heywood Fair MaidExck . L Wb, 1874 L ti, I im 
a poor enamormte. 1614 Cooks City Gallant In Hail. 
Dodsley 11 . 189 A kind enamoret I did strive to prove. 1801 
Burton A mat, Mel, itt. it 111, It this no small servitude for 
an enamourite to be every hour combing his head! 1599 
Nashs Lent, Stuff* (1871) 38 A third writes passing en- 
araorateJy, of the nature of white-meats. 

Enamorato, enamorata, obs, forms of In- 
amorato, Inamorata. 

1798 Connoisseur cxxir. at, I have lately taken a survey 
of the numerous tribe of Enamoratos. c 1763 Babler (2767) 
I. 164 No. 39 Various were the tricks related of this un- 
happy enamorato. 177144 Coos Voy, (1790) IV. *317 
Thinking it would be a bad precedent, and an encourage- 
ment to other enamouratoes. tSis R. H. in Rx am, 93 
May 397/a The kissing of a girl by two enamoratoes. 1841 
Catlin N. Amtr . Ind. (1844) II. lv. 198 One of his little 
fair enamoratas, or * catch crumbs* such as live in the halo 
of all great men. 

Enamour (cnaemar), v. Forms : 4-5 an- 
amo(u)r, -er, 4-9 enamor (6 ennamor), 5 en- 
amux 7 enamora, in amor, -our, 4- enamour. 

! a. OF. enamour-er, f. en* (see En-I) 4 amour love 
see Amour) ; equivalent formations are Pr., Sp., 
Pg. enatnorar , It. innamorare .] 

1 . tram . To inspire or inflame with love. Chiefly 
pass. To be enamoured : to be in love. Const. 
of, j/ufon, with . Also Jig. 

1303 R. Brunne Nandi . Synn* 8x70 A grete raaystcr and 
a syre Was anamourde so on hyre. c 2385 Chaucer L, G, IV. 
2606 She wex enamoured vpon this man. 1494 Fabyan vi. 
clxxvil 174 Of this Lowys, it is testifyed .-that he shulde 
cnamoure hymselfe vpon a menchon [i.e. nun]. 1530 Palscr. 
539/1 She hath as many cruftes to enamour a foolc upon her 
as any queene in this towne. 1549 Covkrdale Erasm, Par, 
9 Cor. lit. 8 So is oure soulc euerye daye more and more secre- 
atelye enamoured. 1990 Shaks. Mid*. N, 1 v. i. 89 Me-thought 
I was enamoured of an Asae. a x6s6 W. Sclatek Sermon s 
Exp* rim entail (1638) aio Methinks, therefore, that I might 
enamore you of love towards this mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus. x 6 m Donne Whitsund. Sera*., Gen. i. 3 Wks. 
1839 1* 58 Lord, thou hast enamoured me, made me in 
love. 1671 Milton P. R . 11. 9*1 Should she.. Descend 
with all her winning charms begirt To enamour, c 1730 
Shenstone Solicitude 5 With her mien she enamours 
the brave. s8ot Wellington in Gurw. Ditp. I. 336 It ap- 
pears that he was much enamored of one of the Koorg 
Rajah’s sisters. 1898 Longf. Epimeth. x. Him whom 
thou dost once enamour. 1878 Browning La Saisiau 33 
Where that lady lives of whom enamoured was ray 
soul. 

2 . In weaker sense : To charm, delight, fascinate. 
Chiefly pass . Const, of, + on, + with. 

1990 Shaks. Mid s. N. lit. i. 242 Mine eare is much en- 
amored of thy note. 1647 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory (1847) 
107 Those only graces that the world can . .be enamoured on 
in God's people. 160a South Serrn. (1607) I. 21 Whether. . 
Anger . . Revenge. . Wantonness . . could nave at all affected 
or enamour’d the mind of the same Socrates. 174a Richard- 
son Pamela III. 55 Lord Davers himself is become in- 
amour’d of your Letters. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 83 They 
are so much enamoured of your fair and equal representa- 
tion. 1866 Dickens Lett. (1880) 11 . 969, 1 am not so much 
enamoured of the first and third subjects. 

11 3 . To desire passionately, tail in love with. 

«*S 4 Bailey Festna (ed. 5) 445 The pining spirit Which 
doth enamour immortality. 

Enamoured (ensemaid), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. 
+ -kd 1 .] Full of the passion of love; in love. 
Also, in weaker sense, charmed, fascinated. 
a 2631 Donne Poems (1630) 38 Th* inamour'd fish will stay. 
lanvill Seeps. Set. xiv. 83 The enamour'd Intellect. 
1689 Woodhkad St. Teresa 1. xxxvi. 368 This Glass was . . 
set in our Lord himself, with such an enamoured commu- 
nication of himself. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 97 p 6 I-ove 
. . had that Effect on this enamour'd Man. 1824 Wordsw. 
White Doe 1. 85 Where the enamoured sunny light Brightens 
her that was so bright. 2899 Milman Lat. Chr. (2864) V. 
vui. viii. 93 The en&mouredprincess could not endure life 
without him. 1877 Dowdrn Shaks. Prim . vi. 8a The en- 
amoured Venus. 

Hence Baa*mouxedne«a. rare. 

211876 Woodhead Holy Living ( 2688) 56 Sensual loves, or 
enamour'dness of any earthly person or thing. x8.. Mrs. 
C. Clarke On Coriolanns 11. i. 164 Among the most intense 
utterances of spousal enamouredness. 

Enamouring (en*-m»riij), ppl. a. [f. En- 
amour v. + That cnamonn ; lovely. 

2667 Decay Chr. Piety vill § 3. 965 The . . enamouring 
invitations he makes to us. c 1680 Beveridge Serrn. (2799) 
II. 46© They enjoy . . infinite and enamouring perfections. 
41716 South Serm. (17x7) HI. 39a He.. grasped at the 
most enamouring Proposals of Sin. 

Enamourite : see Enamorath sb. 
Bnamourmeut (ensemajmdnt). £f. Enamour 
v. 4 -mint ; cf. OF, enamour emenl.\ The state 
of being enamoured. 

a 171* Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1711 1 . as Pure 
like the Saints Enamouraments above. 1886 J. Payee tr. 
Boccaccio's Decameron II. 33 The countess, beginning with 
her first enamourment 

[Enanation : given in some mod. Diets, with 
a reference to R. Brown Botany (1874) where it is 
8 misprint for Enation.] 

Enangtr, Strangle : see En- pre/. 1 a, 1, 
Bnaatiopathio (en*mti,o,p»*>ik), a. Med. 
[f. as next 4 *10.] Of or pertaining to Enantio- 
fathy; that acts by causing effects contrary to 
those erf the disease. 

2630 Edits. Rev. L. 5x3 The . . enantiopathic .. o pp os es 
contrary to contrary* 1864 la Syd. Soe* Lex * 


Bnantiopathy (cnwmti^ptyi), Med. [as if 
ad. Gr. UramowaHua, f. hamoiraO^ of contrary 
properties, f. Harriot opposite 4 *&0ot feeling.] 
An occasional synonym 01 Allopathy ; the treat- 
ment of disease by contraries. 

189s Sir W. Hamilton Discussions App. ill. C. 68a Enan- 
tiopathy, and not homoeopathy, is the true medicine of 
minds. 2884 in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

Euautiosi0 (en3eintii<J«'gis). Rhet. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. Iravrlojcn r, f. Ivayrid-tabai to oppose, f. 
ivarrfos contrary.] A figure of speech in which 
the opposite is meant to what is said ; irony. 

1637 )• Smith Myst. Rhet. ti8 Enesntiosis , a figure when 
we speak . . by a contrary. X7BI-1S00 Bailey, Fnantiosis, 
contrariety ; a Rhetorical Figure. In mod. Dicta 

Enantyr : see Enaunter. 

Bnapt, enarbour : see En- prefix' 2 . 

tEnaroh (en&utj), v. Obs. Cf. Inarch. [f. 
En- 1 4 Arch sb. ; cf. OF. enarchier.] a. tram. 
To build or set in the form of an arch. b. To 
arch in or over, draw an arch over. o. Her. In 
fass. of a chevron : To have an arch within its 
inner angle. Hence Ena-rohed ppl. a. 

c 1430 Lydg. Stor. Thebe t (K. E. T. S.) 2953 A porche bilt 
of square stonys ful myahtely enarchcd. 198a Leigh Ar - 
marie (1597) 205 b, The nelde Argent, a Cheueron enarched 
Sable. isiz Speed Hist. Gt. Bnt. ix. xii. (163a) 705 Enarch- 
ing the ayre with a spatious Rainebow. 1610 Guilum 
Heraldry 11. vi (1611) 57 Sometimes enarched sometime* 
reuersed. 2631 Weevbr Anc. Fun. Mon. 84a This enarched 
Monument. 

Ena*rching vbl. sb., variant of Inarching. 

17*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. lv. Graftimx, Grafting by . . 
Enarching. 287s H. Macmillan True Fine in . 117 Graft- 
ing by cnarching. 

Enargita (enaudgrit). [f. Gr. Ivapy-fc clear 
(from its cleavage being apparent) 4 -itk.] A 
black sulph-arsenide of copper, of metallic lustre. 

189a Shepard Min. 350 Enargite . . massive, granular or 
columnar. 


t Ena*rm, V. Obs. [a. OF. enarme-r to arm, 
f. en - in + arttter to arm ; cf. Anarmkd.] « Arm v. 

1. tram. To put into arms ; to fit or equip with 
armour or weapons. Also refi. 

c 23*0 Cast. Love 2351 He was en-armed ful stronge. 
1434 Lvdg. Chron. Troy 1. vii, The nauye . . Well enarmed 
and rychely vitaylcd. 2500-90 Dunbar Lament Ma- 
karis vi. Anarmit vnder [Maitland MS. enannit baith with] 
helme and scheild. c 2965 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (1798) 60 We exhort your Majesty to enarm yourself. 
2x84 Hudson tr. Du Bartas' Judith i. 371 (1613) (D.) While 
shepherds they enarrac vnus'd to danger. Mayne 

Siller Gun 138 Dumfries, in mony a chosen band, Enarm’ d 

TV . . 

c 1490 Pal lad. on Hush. 1. 633 Thei wol ..his courage 
enarme. 2942 Bbcon News out of Heaven Wks. (1843) 46 
And the better enarm himself with courageous variance to 
fight against the crafty and subtile assaults of his enemy 
[tnc Devi!]. 2982 Andrebon Serm. Paules Crosse 61 Our 
wicked nature, .enarmeth hnutie contempt against them. 

2 . tramf. 

7 a s 400 Morte Arth. 910 The vesare, ]>e avenuile, cn- 
armede so faire. c 1400 Pallad. on Hush. t. S09 And hete 
eke wol thi hous enarme. 2496 Bk. St. Alban s, Fishing 97 
The rarpe . .is. .stronge enarmyd in the mouthe. 

8. Cookery. To lard, garnish with bacon. 
c 2490 Liber Cocorum (186a) 29 The crane is enarmed ful 
wele..With lardc of porke. 2494 Fabyan vii. 599 Bore 
hedes in castellys of goldc and enarmed. 

4. Her. To depict in various colours the arms 
(beak, hoofs, tusks, etc.) of a bird or beast. Also 
tramf. (nonce-use), to describe as if heraldically 
the ‘arms* of (a hawk). 

24. . Praise 0/ Vert 74 in Todd Illust. Gower Sp Chauc. 
306 [His auncestry] Beiyth hyra [the boar] asurc enarmyd 
with gold. 1486 Bk. St. Albans A vijb, To begynne at 
hir fete and goo vpwarde as knyghttU been hamesside and 
armeed, & so we shall enarme her [the hawk]. 1818 in Tono. 

Hence Ena*rmed ppl, a ., furnished with armour, 
equipped for battle. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xxx. 12967 In company with knightes 
enarmit. *971 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 222 with 
the hole banais of French men enarmed. 2989-8 Hist, Jos. 
Vf (1804) 93 Requyring support of enarmit men for defence 
of the Kings cam. 

Enarm, var. of Inarm, to embrace. 

EnanM (enaum). fa. OF. enarme buckler- 
strap.] The strap by wliich a shield or buckler 
was held on the arm. 

i86 « H. Dillon ed. FairkoU's Costume Gloss. s.v. 
t fin8Tme(s. Obs. [f. OF. enarmer to arm 
(see Enarm v.) ; Godef. cites masse enarmee armed 
body.] « Army. 

c 1430 Lydgate Bocheu (2558) I. viii. 212 She bad Barach 
. . that he shoulde a great enarme take. But he for drede 
thys ioumey gan forsake. Ibid. Ill, x. 36 Thenarme of 
Xerxses to suatene. This woman faught lyke a fell wo! u ease, 
[bid. III. xxi. 3 With him he had a full great enarmee, 
Chose out of Cartage In stele armed bryght 
f Bna*rmour#. Sc. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Enarm v. t 
after armour.] Armour ; a suit of armour. 

1913 Douglas /Rneis vhl ix. 57 Of mis mony enarmouris 
tpuneit dene. 

f SaamUSt Obs. rare. Also 5 enarra- 
bulle. [ad. L. fndrrdbilis, f. Htdrrdre ; see next] 
That may be related or told. 


■HAUNTER. 

1643 Cock eilam n, Which may bee Declared, Narrable, 
Enarrable . 

U Used by mistake for innarrable [ad. L. inndr - 
rabilisV that cannot be described. 

148s Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 47 l*hls gold smyth . .wyth 
an enarrabulle gestur . . joyde to my leaer. 14ft Caxton 
Vitas Pair. [W. de W. 1495) 1. xliv. 764/1 This aay haue 1 
seen thynges enarrable. 

t Eaamtli V. Obs . [f. L. fndrrdt- ppl. stem 
of enarrtbre, f. F out 4 narrate to relate.] trams. 
To tell out clearly. 

1710 tr. Leonard us* Mirr. Stones 41 The causes . . it 
would be useless here to enarrate. 
t Enarration. Obs. Also 6 ennaration. 
[ad. L. endrrAtidn-em, n. of action f. Fndrrd-re : 
see prcc.] 

1. An exposition, a commentary. 

«*V *7 Foxk A. $ M. (1596) 48/ff Heraclitus, .first becan 
to write, .ennarations upon the new testament. 1970 Bil- 
lingsley Euclid t. xxvt. 37 As wUnesxcth Eudetnut in his 
W)kc of Geometricall cnarratlons. 2609 Bible (Douay) Ps. 
cl. comm., S. Augustin in the conclusion of hit Knarrations 
or Sermons upon the Psalmes, explicateth a mysterie. 1847 
Torshel A Design* 8 The Ancients framed their Com- 
mentaries, Knarrations, Scholies, etc. 

2. A description, detailed story or narrative. 

199a tr. Juntue on Rev. xvB. 7 There is [in the Apoca- 
lypse]. • an enarration of the beast. 1868 J Smith O/a Age 
(1076) 68 An Anatomical Knarration of the . . compounding 

f arts of these limbs. 287! Cudworth Intel/. Syst. t. v. 8o« 
n that enarratlon whlcn is written, concerning the Rich 
man and Lasarus. 1727 David Wilkins in Monk/.(/ir qf 
Bentley (2833) II. 91 The whole discourse contained .. 
nothing but an cnarration of hU performances. i8e8 G. 
S. Faber Piffculties of Romanism (1853) 301 Augustine's 
E narrations on the Psalms. 

t Ena rrativ#. Obs. rare. [f. L. IndmU * ppl. 
stem of mdrrdre : see Enarrati and -tvx; cf. 
narrative .] a. A story, tale. b. An argument, 
reasoning. 

2960 Holland Cri. Venue 1. 956 Me to perswade with 
wrung enarratiue Lufe to abstene. [bid. 757 Thay all hard 
Venus enarratiue. 

t Enarra-tor. Obs. [a. L. endrrdtor, agent -n. 
f. endrrd-re : kcc Enarrate.] He who pio 
claims or tells forth clearly. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry 111. xxiv. (16601 941 Not . . only a 
Spectator, but also a. .Zealous Enarrator of his Wisdoine. 

Enarthrodial (enai^rje dihl), a. Anat. [f. 
mod.L. enarthrbdia (f, Gr. fx in + dpbpeMa Ar- 
throdia) - En arthkosi s 4 -al.] Of the nature 
of, or belonging to, the ball-and-socket joint. 

2836 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 11 . 884/1 A true enarthrodial or 
cotyloid articulation is developed. 2849 Todd A Bowman 
Phys. Anat. I. 71 An enarthrodial or ball-and-socket joint. 

Enarthroaia (enaj}rjuiis). Anat. [a. Gr. 
hapdpcjoif jointing in, f. fvapBpo 9 iointea. Cf. 
arthrosis.] The iointing of the ball-like head of 
a bone into a socket ; the ball-and-socket joint. 

2634 T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. vl xlil (x6jB> 166 
Knarthrosis, when the head of a bone is wholly received in 
the cavity of another, >^41 Monro Anat. ted. ^ 249 The 
superior round Head of this Bone of the Arm U articulated 
by Enarthrosis, with the Glenoid Cavity of the Scapula. 
2826 Kirby & Sr. Entomot. (i8a8) III. xxxiv. 42a M. La- 
treilic udls the articulation of the head in this genus App. 
dcrus Enarthrosis. 2670 Rolleston A him. L\fe 33 The. . 
needs of these limbless animals [Ophidia] are met by the 
'ball and socket’ articulation or enarthrosis of the pro- 
coelian bodies of their vertebrae. 

Enaioent (fnarsfet ), a. rare. [ad. L. ends- 
cent-em, pr. pplc. of endsci, f. F out 4 ndsci to be 
bom.1 That is just coming into being. Also fig. 

* 749 ^ " AR burton Occae. Reft. 11. Wks. (1811) 385 An enas- 
cent equivocation. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 61 The 
new annals of enascent time. Ibid. 1, iv. 489 E nascent 
leaves expand. 

f B natant , a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. cnatant - 
cm, pr. pple. of Pnatd-re to float up, f. F out 4 
natdre to swim.] Floating up, coming to the 
surface. 

1897 Tomlinson Renou't Disp. 559 Then should . . the 
enatant bran [bej received into a sieve. 

t Enftta'tion. Obs. rare [ad. L. enatd- 
tibn-em, n. of action f. mat are to swim out.] A 
swimming out, an escape by swimming. 

2732-2800 in Bailey. 2779 in Ajh ; and in mod. Diets. 
Enat# (Lni’t), a. Phys. [ad. L. mdt-us, \m. 
pple. of dndsci, f. F out 4 ndsci to be born.] Tnat 
nai grown out ; said of the apophysis of a bone. 

2888 J. Smith Old Age (1676) 176 The Enate part* . . or 
the Apophyses of the bones. *884 in Srd. Soc. Lex. 

■nation Bot. Tad. L. endtidn-em 

outgrowth, f. mdsci\ sec prec.J (See quot.) 

284s Gray Struct. Bot. vl | 3 (1880) 179 Outgrowths, 
mostly from the anterior or sometimes posterior face of 
organs = Enation. 

t Enauntar, conj. Obs. rare . Also 4 enantyr. 
[A variant of an, in, on aunter, Fr. en aventure : 
see Advintur* sb. v c ] In case that ; lest by 
chance. 

c 2397 ' Coer de Lion 484 Enantyr hymtyddcswylk mchaunce. 
1379 SntNSER Skeph. Cal. Feb. 900 Anger nould let him 
speake to the tree, Enaunter his rage mought cooled bee. 
2989 Mar Martina 5 For men of litrature rendite so fast, 
them doth not sitte, Enaunter in them, as in thee, thair 
pen outrun thair witt. 
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t SnuTigate, v. ob>.-° [»d. L. endvigat- 
ppl. »tcm of enavigd-re to sail over, f. r- out + 
ndvigdn to sail.] trans. To sail out or over. 
s 6«3 in Cockeram. 1847 in Ckaio ; and in mod. Diets. 
Hence ■narig'a'tion. 

1731 -8 in Dailey. 1779 in Asm. 

Ena&ure; see Ln- preff a. 

Enb-, obs. spelling of Emb-. 
t Enbai'Mmg, vbl. sb . Obs. In 4 enbaia- 
ayngo, enbaeahinge. [corrupt var. of abaissing, 
Abashing.] Abashment, dismay. 

1 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. i. 109 A grete incruayle juid nn 
cnboiasyngc [v. r. enbasshinge] wi]>outen code [L. infiniti 
etu/orub 

t Enba’ned, pple- Obs. [Etymology and 
meaning obscure : Matzner compares Pr. emba - 
natnen a kind of defensive work, f. en- (see En-) 
4 bana horn.l ? Fortified. 

c 1315 A. A. A Hit. P. B. I4s8 Couered cowpcs. .as castele* 
arayed, Knbaned vnder bate! men t. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt- 
790 Knbaned vnder ]ns abataylment. 

+ Enba*Bted, pple. Obs . rare - 1 . Of uncertain 
formation and meaning ; the Parker Soc. editor 
explains 4 basted 9 or steeped. 

<11535 PHiu*ortr. Curio's De/. in Whs. (184s) 375 The 
HolyGhwt, which may not.. permit the sanm [Scriptures] 
notwithstanding to be oppressed with superstition, and to 
be enbasted [L. imbui] with vain opinions, 
t Enbe ne, v. Cookery . Obs. Also enbane. 
f?var. of Kmbain to bathe, steep.] trans . ?To 
baste ; to steep. 

c 1400 Lib . Curs Coc. 26 Enbcne hit [a capon on the spit] 
wele withe by ry}t honde. Ibid. 27 With )o!kes of cyren 
enbene hit fpo ox tonge] ay whille bat hit rentes, c 1430 
Noble Bk. Cockry (Napier) 107 Take whit bred and lay it 
in a dis^he, and enbane it with wine, /bid, 118 Enbane it 
with yolks of eggs. 

Bnbewte : see Embeauty. 

Enbibe, enbiblng, obs. ff. Imbibe, -ino. 
t Enblow 4 , v. Obs . rare. In 4 pa. pple. en- 
blowid, enblawen. [var. of Inblow v .] 
a. To inflate, puff up. b. To inspire. 

138a Wyclif Prtf. Kp. Jerome ix, But perauenture Tul- 
lyus ii to be wenyd enblowid with the spirit of retorik. 
f 1400 A pot. Loll. 30 BUchopis, enblawcn wib enuy of ]>c 
fend is temptacoun. 

t EnbO'rd, v. Her. Obs. [? f. Fr. phrase en 
bord .] *« liOBDURE v . 

Hence Bnbordlng vbl. sb. « Bordure sb. 


Hence Bnbordlng vbl. sb. « Bordltre sb. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans. Her. B j b, A differens calde cn- 
bordvng. 1586 Prune Bias, Gcntrie 154 The thirdc brother 
had his coate Enborded. Ibid. 155 The fifth brother had his 
cnbordinge checquie of two tracts. 

Enbrade, -braid(e, var. ff. Embrau). Obs . 
[Enbreame, a misprint for ext name. Extreme ; 
in some Diets with definition 4 sharp, powerful \ 
1577 Northbrookk Dicing { 1843) 4 To . . indurc the oper. 
ation of enbreaine purges.] 

t Enbreston Obs. rare - 1 . 

i 1450 Noble Bk. Cookty (Napier) 87 Sethc it till it be on 
cnbrcHton. 

Enbusohe, -btisshe, obs. ff. of Ambush. 

II EnOA'dri. Crystallog. [a. F. encadrl , pa. 
pple, of encadrer to frame, f. en- in 4 cadre a 
frame.] (Sec quot.) 

18*7 R. Tamkson Char. Min. 212 A ciystal is named 
encaarrf, when it has facets which form kinds of squares 
around the planes of a more simple form already existing in 
the same species. 

E&cmiia (ensrni&). Also 4 enoenia, en- 
cennia, 5 enoenye. [a. L. encaenia , a. Gr. (rd) 
lynalvia dedication festival, f. iv in 4 ncuvbs new.] 
f X. A renewal ; a dedicatory festival. 

138. Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks II. 105 Encennia is as myche 
as newingc in our spcche. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
IV. 1 19 pat halowynge [of the temple] is i-clepMe Encenia. 

2. The anniversary festival of the dedication of 
a temple or church : esp. (among the Jews) of 
the Temple at Jerusalem. 

* 39 ? Frkvisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxlv. (1495^ 370 En- 
cennia is the dedicacion and halowynge of a newe temple. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 385/1 The fest of Encenyc . . was 
the dcdycacion of the Temple. 1673 Cavb Prim, Ckr. 1. 
vi. 134 The Encomia of the ancient Church are annua! 
festivals in memory of the dedication of their particular 
Churches. >701*1800 Bailey. Encomia, among Christians 
signifies the Consecration or Wake-days of Churches. 

9. The annual Commemoration of founders and 
benefactors at Oxford University, held in June. 

1691 Wood Ath. Ox on, II. 474 Jeremies Wells, .spoke in 
verse in the first Encaenia at the dedication of Sheldons 
Theater. 1870 W. Collins Mats 4 Wife (1871) 466 App., The 
Vice-Chancellor announced that if tho proceedings were in- 
terrupted any more the Encaenia would be abruptly closed. 

Enoage, iaosffe (en-, ink^i-dg), v. [£ En- 1 , 
In- + Cage sb. ; cC Fr. encager.] trans. To con- 
fine in, or as in, a cage. Hence Bnoa’ged, ///. a . 

, *983 Shahs. 3 Hen. VJ , iv. vi. 13 Such a pleasure as 
incased Birds Concetue, When, etc. 1998 SrsnsEa Soon, 
lxxiii, Doe you him . . in your boeome bright . . encage. 
«i6ii Donne Poems (*635) 153 Bojatet encag'd, the 
xhepheards scoffe. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. ti. xlii, 
A cave the winds encaging. 1633 Earl Manch, At 
Montio (1636) 101 Like as a Bird that hath been# long 
encaged. 1791 Bkntham Panept. 37 Noise, the only offence 
by which a man thus encaged could render himself trouble- 


some. liis Byrom Ck Har. i. lxxxi, The generous soul . . 
Which the stem dotard deemed he coula encage. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. Dill. 675 The A£olus [is there] to recall and 
encage the tempestuous elements of strife. 1894 Thackeray 
Nnucomes 1 . 114 The two little canary birds encaged in 
her window. 

tSnoa'gement. Obs. ran- 1 . In 7 in-, [f. 
prec. + -mint,] The *tate of being encaged. 

i6eo Shklton QuU. tv. xxi. 540 Your Incagement, and as 
you imagine, inenantment, in that coop. ( 

Snoalendar t modernized spelling of Inoalen- 
dar v ., Obs. 

t Enca’H a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. phrase in calf : 
see En- Prc/A.] Of a cow : That ts in calf. 

1596 Richmond. Wills (*853) 90 To everye of the sonnea 
of Evan Haddocke my tonne in la we one encalf qwye. 

Encalm : see En- prtf> 2. 

Encamp (enkx mp), v. Also 6-8 lnoamp. 
[f. En -1 + Camp sb.*] 

1. trans. In military sense : To form into a 
camp ; to settle or lodge in a camp. 

1968 Grafton Ckron. II. 618 He encamped his armyc 
very stronglye, both with trenches and artijlery. ij$88 
Shahs. Tit . A. v. ii. ia6 Bid him cncampe his Souldicrs 
where they arc. 1640 E. Dacrks tr. Mtxcniavelli / Prince 
etc . 83 It is almost impossible that an army con lye incampt 
before a towne for the space of a whole yeere. 1717 Pope, 
etc. Art Sinking 110 The almighty encamping his regi- 
ments. *748 Anson Foy. 11. xin. <ed. 4) 369 There were 
large parties of them incampcd in the woods. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola (1880) I. 11. xxvi. 325 The terrible soldiery 
were encamped in the Prato. 

+ b. rcjl. Obs . 

1549 Chkke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 15 Yee have . . encamped 
your selfe in field. 159s Shahs. Rom. 4 Jul. 11. iii. 37 
Two such op)>osed Kings encampe them still, 
o. intr. for rejl. 

1J79 Fenton Gutcciard. (1618) iii The French men went 
to incampc in the wood of Incoronato. 1996 Shahs, i Hen. 
/K, iv. iv. 83 What, is the King encamp’d? 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks 1x638) 171 The yong Emperor . . incampcd in 
the same place where he before lay. 1799 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. I vii. 500 The nobles encainped at St. Ninian’s. 1898 
Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. IV. 394 The Earl of Feversham. . 
encamped on this morass [Sedgmoor]. 

2. tratisf. (intr. and pass.) To lodge in the open 
in tents or other portable or improvised habitations. 

1719 De For V cy. round World (1840) 361 We followed 
up the stream .. encamping each night. 1794 Sullivan 
l f ino Nat. II. 191 De la Conaamine . .was encamped months 
on the volcanos of Peru. 1819 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 170 
The place where they encamped . . was the first delightful 
M>ot they had come to 1859 Emerson Mi sc T antalus 
wks. (Bohn) III. 321 We are encamped in nature, not 
domesticated. 

t Enca’mper. Obs . rare. [f. Encamp v. + 
-er.] Onewno encamps (soldiers) ; a tactician. 

i«9$ Basket Theor. Warres v. iii. 152 The best Italian 
and Spanish encampers. 

Encamping (enkae’mpii)), vbl. sb. Also in- 
oamping. [f. Encamp v. + -ino 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Encamp ; an encamp- 
ment. Also all rib. 

1990 Sir J. Smyth Disc. cone. Weapons 48 Many encamp- 
ings of armies . . dislodging^ marchings. 1604 Edmonds 
Obserx % CxsaPs Comm. 85 The Romaincs reckoned their 
ioumeys with their army by their incampings. x6aa Bacon 
Hen. r l l, 90 (R.) The French knew well enough how to 
make warns with the English by strong encampines. 1706 
Hearnk Collect . (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 314 A .. Camp, or 
place of Encamping. 1859 Lang Wand. India 3x0 Our 
in camping ground. 

+ 2. 'Iransl. of Gr. <rraBp 6 s : The distance be- 
tween one encampment and another. Obs. rare. 

16*3 Bingham Xenophon 7 The Riuer Euphrates . . was 
about X2 encampings from thence. 1699-60 Stanley Hist, 
Philos. (1701) 126/3 The distance of the place ..being one 
hundred twenty two Encampings. 

Enoampment (enkae mpment). Also 8 in- 
oampment. [f. Encamp v. + -mknt.] 

1. The action of encamping ; the state of being 
encamped. 

1686 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) !• 3® 1 The encampment 
of his majesties forces on Hounslow Heath. 1709 Steele 


of his majesties forces on Hounslow Heath. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No, 60 P 0 The whole Art of Encampment. 1790 
Phil. Trans. XLVII. iii. 5 During our incampment tn 
Dutch Brabant. 1774 Goldsmith Grecian Hist. I. 223 
They were once more obliged to forsake culture for en- 
campment. 1776 Gibbon Decl 4 F. I. (R.), A square 
of about seven hundred yards was sufficient for the en- 
campment of twenty thousand Romans. 1836 W, Irving 
Astoria II. 345 Two or three days after the encampment 
in the valley. 

2. The place where a body of troops is lodged 
in tents or other temporary means of shelter, with 
or without intrenchmenU 1 « Camp sb.* 1. Also 
attrib. and fig. 

1998 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 250 Strong encampe- 
ments. if commodities be cut off, not much available. 17*3 
Pope in Guardian No. 173 f 8 A green encampment yonder 
meets the eye, And loaded citrons bearing shields and speares. 
173a Lediard Sethos 1 1 vtit. 269 An incampment which was 
forming in haste. 1838 Lytton Leila 1. 1, The immense 
and murmuring encampment of the Spanish foe. 

b. trans/ \ The temporary quarters, formed by 
tents, vehicles, etc., occupied bv a body of nomads 
or men on the march, travellers, etc. 1 » Camp 
sb* 4 ‘ fig. 

1709 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 64 The creek . ♦ 
where they had formed their encampment Stas 


Jonathan III. 41S Signs of a small Indian encampment 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 197 A lobster . . So old that 
barnacles had spread Their white encampments o'er its head. 
1884 Harped i Mag. Feb. 339/1 Encampments art common 
• .along the Thames. 

+ 8. A Masonic meeting. Obs. 

1787 in Bumf Whs. (x8<6) II. 83 note. At a general en- 
campment held this day, the following brethren were made 
Royal Arch Masons, vix.— Robert Bums, etc. 1878 Wood- 
ford K inning's Masonic Cyclop.. Encampment, the nanlt 
formerly given to the assemblies of Masonic Knights 
Templar. 

Enoanker, Enoannibal : see En- prtf. 1 a. 
Encanthis (enksembis). Med. Also 7 en* 
ohanthis, enoanthe. [a. Gr. lynavOit tumour in 
the inner comer of the eye, f. \v in 4 *av$6t the 
comer of the eye.] * A small red excrescence in 
the inner canthus of the eye, growing from the 
caruncula lacrymalis and semilunar fold of the 
conjunctiva * (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

1986 Walter Bailey Preterv. Eye-sight (1633) 16 Encan- 
this is an excrescence of the same flesh which is in the 
greater Cantho. 1657 Phys. Diet., Enchant his. >68$ Cooke 
Marrow Chirurg. (cd. 4) iv. (si. 193 Encanthe is an in- 
crease of the Glandule in the great comer of the Eye. 1708 
In Kersky, 2731-1800 in Bailey. 2840 Liston Surgery 
(ed. 3) 11. 312 Encanthis is a tumour situated in the corner 
of the eye. 1847 Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Eneap : see En- pref . 1 a b. 

Encapsulate, encapsulation, var. forms of 
Incapsulate, -ation. 

Encapsule (cnkse psutl), v. Phys. [f. En - 1 + 
Capsule,] trans . To enclose in a capsule; cf. 
Capsule a. Hence Enoa-psuled ppl. a. 

1877 F. Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 6a It may be- 
come encapsulcd by some dense tissue. 1889 w. K. Parker 
Mam. Descent (Hunt. Lcct) ii. 52 note, The bones and car- 
tilages that encapsule it. 

Encaptivate : see Incaptivate, Obs. 
t Encaptive (enkee-ptiv) Obs. Also 6-7 in- 
oaptlve. [f. En- 1 4 Captive a.] To make into 
a captive ; to captivate, enthral. 

199a Nashk P. Penilesse Bij b, These two Earth wormes 
[Greediness and Niggordue] encapliued this bcautifull 
substaunce [gold]. 1999 — Lenten Stnffe 59 To . . encaptiue 
him to her trenchour. 1609 Daniel frag. Philotas j. ii, 
More Than my incaptiv’d Fortune doth allow, 
t Enca/rdion. Pot. 0 bs.-° [a. Gr. iy/cbpbiov 
the heart or core of wood.] 4 Old name for the 
pith of vegetables ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1717-51 in Chambers Cycl . ; and in mod. Diets. 
Encarn, var. of Incarn, Obs. 


Encarn, var. of Incarn, Obs. 

Enoaraadine, var. of Incarnadine. 

Enoamaliie (enkaunalaiz) v. Alsop inear- 
nalize. [f. En- 4 Carnalize.] trans. To clothe 
in flesh ana blood ; fig, to make (an idea) palpable, 
to embody. Also to make carnal, fleshly> gross, 
or sensuaL Hence Bnoa'rnaUaed, ppl. a. 

>847 Tennyson Princ. 111. 308 Those monstrous males . . 
Encamalize their smrits. 1850 H. Coleridge Poems II. 
157 So incarnalise The strong idea, i860 Ellicott L\fe 
Our Lord ii. 43 The pagan otthe East may have fabled of 
his encamalized divinities. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serm. 
22 g The poor, vain . . intellect . . is cncamalised and depraved. 

Encamate, obs. form of Incarnate. 

Ii Enc&'rpa, sb. pi. Arch . Obs. rare- 1 . [L, 
encarpa, a. Gr. tytcapira, neut. pi. of tynapvos ; 
cf. Encarpus.] Festoons of fruit (as an archi- 
tectural ornament). 

z66a Evelyn Sylva (1776) 387 The Berry adorning the 
Intercolumniations with scarlet festoons and Encarpa. 
>709 in Kersey. 1781-1800 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

+Enoa*rpou*,tf. Phys. Obs.-o [f.Gr. tytcapv-os 
(see next) 4 ous.] 1 Pregnant 1 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Enoarpu* (enka-jprs). Arch. [ad. Gr. ty- 
tcapwos containing fruit, taken as -» lyttapwa ; see 
Encabpa.] * The festoons on a frieze; consisting 
of fruit, flowers, leaves, etc.* (Gwilt). 

Enoarve: see En- pref 1 3. 

Enoasa, inoase (eg-, v. [f. En- 1 , 

In- 4 Case sb* Cf. Fr. encaisser . ] 

1 . trans . To put into or enclose within a case or 
receptacle. Also fig. 

17*7 De Foe Hist. Appar. v. <1840) 45 Souls which have 
been encased in flesh. 1790 A Young Trav. Fremce 943 
Are not individuals to. .incase the dead bodies, in whatever 
manner they please ? >893 Scott Peveril xlviii, The crea- 
ture was incased [in a violoncello] and mounted on a man's 
shoulders ! 1896 Kane Arct. Exjl, I. xix. 940 The body 
was encased in a decent pine coffin, >878 Jowrtt Plato 
(ed. a) III. 671 A little soul is encased In alarge body. 

2 . To overlay, surround, hem in as with a case. 

>633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. v. xxxiv. The glassie wall 

(that round encasing The moat of giasse is named from that 
enlacing). 179s Cowpeh Iliad x. 348 Whose horns I will 
encase with gold. 1 79 9 -7 Southey Poet . Whs. II. 149 
Green mots shines there with ice incased, tier M’Mur- 
trie Cuvieds Anim. Kingd. 170 The sternum . . is divided 
by a moveable articulation into two lids, which, .completely 
encase the animal in its shell i86e Stanley Jew. Co, 


encase the animal in its shell i86e Stanley Jew. Co, 
(1877)39* The sanctuary was. .encased with buildings*' 
b. To clothe, covei 4 , invest Chiefly humorous. ' 
1709 Port Qdyet. u 333 In radiant Panoply his limbs in* 
casU tiff Marryat P. Single xxxi. His tags were 
encased in suk stockings. 187s Blackw Four Phases L 13 
Well encased In warm sheepskin jackets and felt shoes. 
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hOlimtttt (enk***8tn£nt). Also inoaae- 
ment. [f. Encase v. 4 * -Kent.] That which en. 
cates | receptacle, covering, sheath. 

174s Monro Anatomy (ed. 3) 153, I have . . described the 
focaiement of the teeth. 1849 Eraser's Mag. XXXIX. 664 
Gorgons and dragons . . look grim from out of their stony 
encasement. iM Kane Ant. Rxpl. I. vi. 56 His . . horn, 
from the tip to its bony encasement, four feet. 1863 Sala 
CpPt. Dang. III. v. 176 Wedge after wedge [was] driven 
ig between his Legs, .and the iron In casement. 

b. Biol. = EmboItement. (See quot.) 

' 1879 tr. Hatchett Evol Man. I. it 36 Encasement . . the 
false Idea that the germs of innumerable generations pre- 
viously formed and encased one in another, existed In every 

li&CMh (enkse-J), v. [f. Ex - 1 + Cash sbA : cf. 
Fr. encaisser.] 

1 . tram. To convert (drafts, bills, notes, etc.) 
into cash ; to Cash. 

s86x Gobcmkn For. Exch. 103 The seller of such a bill . . 
would send his bill to be encashed. 1880 Daily A Tetvs 17 
Dec. 7/4 Messrs. Morton, Rose and Co. are prepared to 
Encash the Coupon, hilling due xst January next. 

2 . To receive or obtain in the form of cosh pay- 
ments ; to realize. 

s86t Goschkn For. Exch.jq The silver thus encashed is 
to be actually shipped to England. 1879 R. H. Lang in 


Macm. Mag. Sept., The communication of the revenue en- 
cashed. *888 Pall Mall G . 5 Apr. la/t A sum which it will 
take many nights to encash. 

SaOMluneilt (enk«jm£nt). [f. prec. vb. + 
-ment.] The action of encashing; cotter, the 
amount of cash receipts. 

*881 Goschkn For, Each. 26 Encashment of dividends or 
other sources of revenue. s88s Standard 23 Aug. 5/4 The 
Moniteur. .publishes the encashment to the 31st of July. 

Enoastellate, var. of Incartkllatb, Obs., to 
make into a fortress. 

(Enoa*stio. Obs.—* ? Misprint for Encaustic. 
i6«3 Cocke ram, Encasticke, one that can enamelL] 
ffinoinm Obs.-* [a. Gr. tynavya result 
of burning in.] 

1 . 1 The scoria of silver ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2 . A deep, foul ulceration of the cornea, fol- 
lowed by destruction of the eye. 

1708 in Kkrskv. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 
a. Formerly used for the mark left by a bum, or 
the vesicle produced by it* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1708 in Kkrskv. 1775 in Ash. 1847 In Craig. 
t EnoaiVie, v. Obs. Also 6 inoawse. [f. 
En- 1 + Cause v .] tram. To cause. 

14.. Caxton Chron. 226 The which disguysvnges .. en- 
caused many myshappes. xgsy Andrew tr. Brunswyhes 
Distyllacions F. iv, Thre or foure droppes of the same 
water put in defe cares, .incawscth heryng ag&ine. 

|| Enoanstes (enk 5 *stfz). [a. Gr. iyieavarijs 
in same sense, f. iytealuv to paint in encaustic.] 
A painter in encaustic. 

177S in Ash. 1850 Lkitch Mailer's Anc. Art | 31a 354 
Nicias the K^at encaustes. 

Encaustic (enk§*stik), a. and sb. Also 7-8 
in Gr. or L. form enoauatioe, 8 enoauatioa. [ad, 
Gr. byttavoTiteds, f. lynaluv to bum in.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to, or produced by, the process of 
1 burning in * : a. with reference to the ancient 
method of painting with wax colours, and fixing 
them by means of fire ; also to modem processes 
of similar nature. 

17 36 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 654 The new encaustic painting, 
or painting in burnt wax. 17 da-ys H. Walpolk Veriuers 
A need. Paint. (1786) V. a The revival of encaustic painting, 
»* 4 « W. Spaldino Italy 4 - It. IsL 1 . 103 The processes of the 
ancient art, now lost . . particularly tne Encaustic method. 
*867 A Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 184 The great fresco and 
encaustic pictures. 

b. in wider sense, with reference to any process 
by which pigments are * burnt in e.g. enamelling, 
painting on pottery, etc. Encaustic brick , tile : 
one decorated with patterns formed with different 
coloured clays, inlaid in the brick or tile, and 
burnt with it 

1898 Blount Glossogr.. Encaustlck (encausticus), enameled, 
wrought with fire, varnished. *781 H aylby Tri. Temper vi. 
174 Tne. .artist, whose nice toils aspire To fame eternal by 
encaustic fire, i860 Smiles Self-Help ii. 41 The manufac- 
ture of encaustic tiles. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archil. I, 
iff The splendid encaustic floor is still perfect 

2 . transf. and Jig. 

tin De Quincey Confess. Wits. V, 239 Those encaustic 
records which in the mighty furnaces of London life had 
been burned into the undying memory, 187a H. Macmillan 
True Vine vi. 260 The encaustic lichen on the rock. 

B. sb. 

L [ad. Gr. kynavantd) The art or pro* 

cess of encaustic painting. Chiefly applied to the 
andent method of painting so called, or its mod. 
imitations (see A. 1 a) ; occasionally to enamel- 
ling, painting on pottery, etc. 

10*1 Holland Pliny II. <u6 The art of painting with fire 
failed Encaustice\, 1708 Kursky, Encaustics or Encaus - 
Hen. the Art of Enamelling. . with fire. 1838 BVksr Bunsen 
I n Hare ££jfr(i870) I. xi 481 The method of painting in en- 
caustic, practised by the ancient*. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 


a Hare Lifei 1870) I. xi 481 The method 
austic, practised by the ancients. 1844 Ds 
it. iv, 106 The walls, .entirely painted in 


m. iv, 106 The walls, .entirely painted in encaustic by the 
first artists of Germany. 1848 Wornum Lect. Paint . by 


R. A*s s«i note, Encaustic . . practised by the Inter Greeks 
..appears to have been nothing more than buming-iu with 
a heater (cauterium) the ordinary wax colours. 

+ 2 A pigment or glaze applied by * burning in’. 
s86e Evelyn Chalcogr. J8. Mi sc. Writ. (1805) 977 A cer- 
tain encaustic or black enamel. 

Eneauatieally (enk$',tikUi), <uh>. [f. EN- 

aAUsTio + -AL + -LY*.] In encaustic. 
t 1837 De Quincey In Page Lifei 1877) II. xviii. 139 Burnt 
in, encaustically painted. 

tEncfiVfi) v. Obs rare- 1 , [a. OF. encave-r f. 
en in 4 - cave cellar.] To put into a cellar ; to hide. 
1804 Shake. Oth. iv. i. 8a Do but encaue your selfe. 
- 62106 , suffix, [a. Fr. -****, ad. L. -entia, form- 
ing abstr. sbs., usually of quality, rarely of action, 
on ppl. stems in -**/-, e.g. sapient-em knowing, 
sapient -ia knowingness, sapience; audient-cm 
hearing, audientda the process of hearing, audi- 
ence. As the ppl. stem nad -**/•, -on/-, the deri- 
vative sbs. had - entia ( prudentia), - antia (Jn- 
fantia); but all these were levelled in OFr. to 
•ance, in words that survived in popular use, or 
were formed analogically on the pr. pple. in 
•ant ; as aidance, assistance , complaisance } conte st- 
ance, nuisance , parlance , stance. These were sbs, 
of action or process, the value with which the 
suffix was retained in Fr. as a living formative. 
But subsequently other L. words in - ntia, which 
had not survived in the living language, were re- 
adopted on the analogy of these, but with - erne 
or -ance according to the L. vowel, e.g. absent e , 
climence , diligence , lUgance, presence, providence , 
prudence, temperance, violence . These were sbs, 
of quality or state ; all Fr. words in -ence arc of 
this class. Both classes were adopted in ME. in 
their actual Fr. forms and senses, which they 
generally still retain ; but since 1500, some of those 
Si - ante have been altered back to - ence after h. 
All words since adopted from or formed on L., 
follow L. precedent as to -ence or - ance . The 
result is that the modem spelling of individual 
words, and still more of groups of cogn. words, is 
uncertain and discordant; cf. assist****, consist- 
ence, exist ence, resis tame, gubsis tence ; attend- 
ance , superintend**** ; ascendaw/, -**/, -ancy, 
-etuy, condescend**** ; depend ant, •ent, - ance , 
-ence, independ**** ; appeara***, appar**/ ; pertin- 
****, appurtena***. In sense, words in -*** arc 
partly nouns of action, as in OFr., partly of state 
or quality, as in L. The latter idea is more dis- 
tinctly expressed by the variant - ncy (sec -Y -1* 
: — ia) which has been formed in Eng. as a direct 
adaptation of L. -ntia ; sec -ency, -ancy.] 

|| SxL66Ult6 (ansxftt), sb. [Fr. ; f. on late L. 
type *incincta, f. ppl. stem of incing/re to gird, 
surround closely.] An enclosure ; chiefly in Forti- 
fication (see quota). 

1706 Kkrskv, Enceinte , Compass, Inclosure. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cyci . SufP Enceinte , in fortification, the wall, or 
rampart, which surrounds a place, sometimes composed of 
bastions and curtains, either faced or lined with wrick, or 
stone, or only made of earth. x866 Kingsley Hereto. I. i, 
It did not seemingly form part of the enceinte of the 
mediaeval castle of the Wake. 1879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 136/2 Tho * enceinte’ or 4 body of the place* Is the main 
enclosure of the fortress. 

II Bn 06 int 6 (aftsamt), a. Forms : 6 [inaentad] 
6-8 enseint, 7 einsent, inseint, 8- enceinte. 
[Fr. ; «* Pr. encinta, Sp. (written as two words) en 
cinta, It. incinta late L. in-cincta, explained by 
Isidore (6th c.) as * ungirt \ f. in- negative prefix 
+ cincta , pa. pple. of ctngfre to gird. 

Others explain tne word as the pa. pple. of incinglre to 
put a girdle on. gird (the It. and Pr. forms of this verb 
being used for 4 to render pregnant \ or as phrase (late I>. 
*in cinctli * in cine to) in a girdle. See Die* and Schelcr ) 
Of women : Pregnant, t Privement enseint 
(legal AF.): see quot. 1613. 

[t 399 Will of G. T&ylard (Somerset Ha), Yf my wife be 
pryvyment insented w* a manchilde.] 180a m J. P. Ry lands 
Chesh. 4 Lane. Fun. Cert(f, (Record Soc. x88a), Agnes 
was priviement enseint w 4 * 1 a sonne. 1813 Sir H. Finch 
Lena (1636) M7 His wife priuement inseint (that is. so with 
childe as it is not discerned). 17*3 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.,) 
Whs. (1753) II. X14 During a possibility of being left en- 
ceinte. 1786 Blackstone Comm. 11. xi. fix Leaving his 
wife enseint or big with child. x86o Tanner Pregnancy i. 
afi Those Parisian ladles who were fortunately enceinte. 
Enoeint66hlp (ansarfttfip). nonce-wd. [f. En- 
ceinte a. 4* -ship.] The state of being Enceinte. 

184s Fraser's Mag. XXV. 14 Another anecdote of her in 
her enceinteship, ifsuch a word may be allowed. 
Ssi 06 ladit 6 (ense lfidoit). Min. [f. L. En- 
celad-us, the name of one of the giants + -ite.] 
* A borotitanatc of magnesia and iron, with 15 to 
so p. c* of boric acid' (Dana) ; — Warwick it k. 

1848 Hunt in Amer. Jml. Sc. Sen u. II. 30, I .. would 
propose for it the name Enceladite, 

BnceU: see En- preff 1. 

Bnoendiary, obs. form of Inoixdiary. 
Bnoennla % see Encjenia. 


BnoenKe, obs, forms of Incenbk. 

Bnoense, variant of Ensknsk v. Obs. 

t Bn 06 *H 66 r. Obs. Also 4 ensoenaer, 5 en- 
oensor. [a. OF. encensier late L. type g i«r*#i- 
sdrium, f. tttcens-um Incknsr. Hence aphttically 
Crnmkk.] A censer. 

138a Wyllif Ex xxx vii. 16 And enscensers of most clene 
gold. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xm. xili, Eneas , . gaf to 
tne Kynge of his jewels, a tnoche ryche encensor. 

fBnoeTit, v. Obs.-* [? Back-formation from 
Incentive.] Itrans. ?To excite. Only in Bn- 
06 * 8 ting w/. sb. (ran- 1 ). 

c 1400 Lay Folki Mass-bh. App. Ul 193 Deuoute sterynge 
horou) goostely encentynge of herte. 

Bnoentfi, var. Ensint, obs., to consent. 

incentive, obs. var. of Incentive. . 

Bnoentre: see En- pref . 1 1 . 

II EH06phsJA (ensciiil&) # sb.pl. Zool. [mod.L., 
f. (>r. in -f neipaXif head.] A division of Mol- 
lusca, including those which have a distinct head. 

x8s4 Woodward Mollnsca (1856) 94 In the Encephala, the 
tongue is armed with spines. 

II £nC0'plx&li ( sb. //. Obs.-° [mod.L., f. a* 
preej Worm, generated in the head. 

1736 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 

Bnoephalio (ens/fsedik), a. [f. Gr. lytU<paX-ot 
the brain + -10.] Pertaining to the brain or En 
ckphalon. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's A nat, 347 Every encephalic nerve 
U enveloped bv an external membrane. i86e Grote Plato 
H. xxiii. 159 The .. (encephalic) soul, located in the head. 
1870 Daily News 1 Nov., Typhoid fever of the encephalic 

’isncepll&litio (enaefilrtik), a. Path. [f. 
next ; see -io.] Pertaining to encephalitis. 

1866 A. Flint Prine. Med. (1880) 717 This encephalitic 
softening is generally red in color. 

En 06 p£aliti 8 l (ensef &lortis). Path, [f. Gr. 
lynLpaK-of the brain + -IT1S.] Inflammation of the 
brain and its membranes, plow chiefly in sense 
1 Inflammation of the substance of the brain as 
distinct from its membranes * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

9843 Sir T. Watson Lect. Physic { 18711 1 . 348 The dis- 
order I am about to consider has been called encephalitis 
1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 717 The terms encepha- 
litis and cerebritls denote inflammation of the substance ot 
the brain. 1880 H. M. Jonh* In Med. Temp. Jml. July 
185 One was complicated with encephalitis. 

Euotphalocala (enie-fUnM). Med. Tf. Gr. 
lyKiipako-t the brain 4- tefjKrj tumour.] * Protru- 
sion of a portion of the brain through a preter- 
natural opening in the skull * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

*835-8 Todd Cycl. Anat . I. 744/1 That malformation 
termed encephalocele. 1878 T. Bkvant Pract. Sure. I. 339 
In the true encephalocele. the brain itself is pressed out of 
the skull into the external tumour. 


Bn 06 phaloid (enge'f&loid\ a. Path. [a. Fr. 
wctphaToide (Laenncc) f. Gr. iy/ehtxiK-of the brain 


cnctphaToide (Laenncc) f. Gr. ly*l<f>ak-os the brain 
-f -oin.l That resembles the brain or brain-struc- 
ture ; the distinctive epithet of soft cancer (sar- 
coma). 

1848 W. H. Walshe Cancer 8. 1879 Prasmcf. Ovar, 

Tumours 20 The cncephaloid variety is more common than 
the scirrhous. 

Encephalon fense'fM^n). Anat [a. Gr. (rb) 
lynitpakov what is within the head.J What is 
within the skull ; the brain. 

1741 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 14 The Cortex of the 
Encephalon. 180a Med. Jml. VHI. 98 The meninges of 
the encephalon, as well as the brain itself, were in a state 
of high inflammation. 1881 Mivart Cat 959 The . . En- 
cephalon, is that enlarged part of the nervous centres which 
is contained within the cranium. 

EnedphAlopatliy (enseffiVp&H)- Path ' [ f * 

Gr. lyxf^aXo-t brain 4* -irdficia, f. wb$ot suffering.] 
Disease of the brain in general. Hence Hnoa- 
phaIopa*thio a., pertaining to encephalopathy. 

1868 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880)767 Saturnine Encepha- 
lopathy. 1878 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 585 Polyuria had 
occurred In consequence of violent encephalopathies. *888 
A Flint Princ, Med. (1880) 767 Other manifestations of 
lead-poisoning . . may . .precede the encephalopathic attack. 

|| £2lO6pulO0 (ense-f&tyfc). rare. [a. Gr. ly 
niipakof tne brain,] <« Encephalon. 

1708 Kersey, Encepkalos , whatever is contained within 
the Scull. *836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. 1. Apo. 411 
The female encepnalos is considerably smaller than that of 
the male. 

Eno 6 piialon 0 (cnse-fil^), a. Zool. [f. Ence- 
phal -a + ous .1 Of molluscs : Possessing a dis- 
tinct head ; belonging to the Encephala. 

1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 239 The encephalout orders 
possess organs of sense. *875 Blake Zool. 943 Eneephalou* 
molluscs, with locomotive and prehensile organs. 

Enoerche, var. of Knheabch, v. Obs. 
tEno 6 Ttain, v. Obs. rare. [f. En - 1 4- Cer- 
tain a . J tram . To certify, inform. 

**539 Ld Berners A rtkur (1814) 5*5 At laste she was 
encertayned that, etc, 

Encertin, Sc. var. of Incertain a. (adv.) Obs. 
uncertain, without puipose. 
t BnC6U 9 r. Obs. [a. obs, Fr. encueur, encctur 
(? f. phrase ** cctur in the heart).] A disease of 
the chest affecting horses and oxen. 
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bitch. 


t*x8 Surfl. & Markh. Counir. Farm* 139 The E occur 
doth bring present death to horses. 

Xnoh, >1)8. var. of Inch. 

Bnehaea, obs. form of Enchabb. 

E&ehfefd (en,tj^ f ), v. Obs . or arch. Formt : 
4 enohautye, 4-7 8nohauf(e, 4- enohafe ; also 
7 In chafe [ME. enchaufe , an alteration of es - 
Achafi.] 

1. /ra/w. To make hot or warm. Also Jig. to 


excite, irritate. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. in. iv. 73 At fire, .ne stinted net to 
enchaufen [Comb, MS. enchaufen) and to ben hote. *373 
Harbour Bruce 11. 395 The gude, at enchaufyt war Off lra 
1470-83 Malory Arthur xviil xv, Syr Lauayne was ryden 
to playe hym to enchauffe his hors, c 1334 tr. Pol. Very. 
Eng. Hist.( 1846) I. 43 The legates of Rome being enchafed 
with such woords. *601 Holland Pliny I. 935 Hee alone 
after this maner inchafeth himselfe. and glues an edge vnto 
his anger. Ibid, xviil xxx, The Frument. .soone catcheih 
a heat, and is quickly enchaufed. t6it Shaks. Cymb. iv. 
ii. 174 They are as rough (Their Royall blood enchafd) as 
the rud’st winde. 181 s H. & T. Smith Rej. Addr. 86 Thy 
embryo form. .The dark enlightens, and enchafes the cold. 


2 . intr. To grow hot. Also fig. 
c 1380 Sir Ftrumb • ass6 He louap pat fyr ; let hym en- 
chaufye ynne. i|ta Wyclif Job vi. 17 As the! enchaufe, 
thei shut be losid fro ther place. 


Bnoha'fed, ppl. a. [f. Enchafb v. + -Hni.] 
Furious, excited, irritated. Also Jig. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 16, 1 neuer did like mollestation 
view On the enchafed flood. 1801 Joanna Baillie Met. 
Leg. \V. Wallace. Uxx, Like th* enchafed lion bound. 

Xnohftin (cn,tjr l 'n), v. Forms : 4 encheinen, 
5-7 enohayn, 7 enoheine* 6-8 lnohain, 7 in- 
ohayn, 6- enohain. [a. OF. tnchaint-r, f. at* 
(see En- l) + chains Chain /A] 

1 . tram. To put in or bind with chains ; to 
cluin up, fetter. 

149s Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxx. »6 b/a 
Some men broughte to hym a chylde enchayned. 1603 
KnoLLES Hist . Turks (i6si) 1331 Putting into their [Chris- 
tian slaves] places the Turkes which had inchained them. 
1796 N i/Gent Or. Tour France IV. 73 The statue of Lewis 
XlV . . with four slaves enchained, denotes his victories, 
tb. To surround or hem in as with a chain. 

158s Sty ward Mart . Disci }. 11. 139 The Turke. .doth in* 
chaine and fortifle the Canine. 

2 . fig. a. To 'fetter , restrain ; to impede the 
free or natural action of. 

175s Johnson Rambl. No. 159 F 5 Bashfulness. .may flush 
the cheek . .and enchain the tongue. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. IV. iv. vii. | S7 He was never enchained by rules. 
1880 Maxxini Royalty A Repub. 187 Do not enchain one of 
its [the intellect's] faculties. 


b. To hold fast, rivet (the attention) ; to bind, 
attach (the emotions) closely to an object. Hence 
with personal obj. See Enchaining ppl. a . 

iM T. Wall God's Rev. Enemies Ch. 17 Great affec- 
tion. .believes a possibility of that to the lixinx of which 
it is enchained. 1844 A. Wrlby Poems (1867) 46 Thy 
song enchained a thousand hearts. i$$i C. BrontK in Mrs. 
Gaskell Lifs (1857) II. 33 6 Rachel's acting . . enchained me 
with interest, and thrilled me with horror. 1863 Burton 
Bk, Hunter 48 In a noble library the visitor is enchained 
to reverence and courtesy by the genius of the place. 

t c. intr. for rejl . To become closely united. Obs. 
c 1400 Test. Love 11. (1560) a8*/a Dignitie with honour, and 
reverence, causen harts to encheinen. 
f 3 . To link together as in a chain. Obs. 

164a Howell For. Trav. (i860) 33 One contracts and en. 
chaines his words. * 7 « Bf. Warburton Lett. Eminent 
Divine (1800) 42a The parts of the argument are so en- 
chained with one another that, etc. 

Hence Enohained ppl. a. 

R. Codrington tr. Hist. Jv Stine ao? He. .filled not, 
as his Father, the prisons with enchainea Citizens. 

Enchaining (en,tp i*ni g), ppl. a. [f. Enchain 
v . + -inu 2 .] That enchains. 

1 1 * Forming a chain or linked series. Jig. Obs. 
1638 R. White tr. Digb/s Fount SymO, (1660) 243 These 
. . causes are so enchaining one within the other. 

2 . That holds or rivets the attention. 


18*3 Sismondfs Lit . Europe (1846) I. it 55 Scarcely a 
volume . . contains passages breathing a more enchaining 
eloquence. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 64 The most en- 
chaining and irresistible is James Mill. 
Snohainment (en,tj* 1 -ament). [f. Enchain v. 
■+■ -mknt.J The action of enchaining ; the state 
of being enchained. 

* 79 * Warburton Julian it. Ui. Wks. (1811) VIII. 13a A 
connection and enchainment, of one fact to another. 1849 
Miss Mulock Ogihies xxxix. (1875) 198 Passing enchain- 
ments of sense or fancy, slag Ess. Intuit. Morals 101 The 
doctrine of the necessary enchainment of action with action, 
t Enohai’P, « Sc. Obs . ran.— 1 [ m *encheaP, 
f. En- 1 4- Chxap sb. or vb.] intr . or tmol. To 1 do 
a trade*. 

c 1479 R*h/ C oil^ear 318 Quhalr ony Colljear may enchalp 
I trow till encheif. 

Enohair : see En- prof. 1 1. 
f Enchaiace. sb. Obs. ran- 1 . In 5 en- 
haunce. [as if OF. *encheanee f. enchtoir to 
happen : see En-I and Chancb] =- Chancb. 

tr. Higden (Rolls) t. 131 Enchaunce movenge 
[L. agitants sorte\. 

tSaohano#, V. Obs . ran. In 5 enohaunse. 
[? f. En- * 4 Chanoi *£.] tram . ? To adventure. 


(But prob. a mere mistake for enhaumest: see 
Enhancx.) 

Caxton Cato C v, Thou ukest on the and en- 
chaunsest thyself for to doo hygh and excellent promesses. 

t Snohillty sb. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. next vb.] 
Magic, enchantment. 

1634 Motor/ s Arthur ( 1816) I. xao By the damsel's en- 
chant [1470-83 enchauntement), the sword Excalibur fell out 
of sir Accoloivs hand. 

EnohJbnt(en|t/a < nt), v. Forms: 4enohsunten, 
4-6 enohaunt, 6-8 lnoha(u)nt, 4- enchant, [a. 
F. enchantc-r :-L. incantare , f. in- upon, against 
4- canldre to sing ; c£ Chant v ., Incantation.] 
1 . Irons. To exert magical influence upon; to 
bewitch, lay under a spell. Also, to endow with 
magical powers or properties. Also Jig. 

1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. xx. 376 The fr ere with his phisik 
this folke hath enchaunted. 1393 Gower Com/. 111 . 137 
With word the serpent is enchaunted. c 1440 York Myst . 
xxxiii. s88 He enchaunted & charmed oure knyghtis. 1378 
T. N. tr. Cong. W. India iaa The Indians thought that 
the Spaniardes were inchaunted. a 1620 Daniel in Farr S. 
P. Eli m. (1845) II. 399 T' inchant your fame to last so long 
a while. 2633 Paoitt Chnstianografhy (1646) I. 235 Thus 
had the Popes by this time learnt to inchant these words of 
holy scripture, to make them serve for a cloake of disobedi- 
ence. 204s Fuller Holy 4 Pro/. St. v, xiv. 41 1 Cockering 
mothers inchant their sonnes to make them rod-free. 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 33 This little Slut has the Power of 
Witchcraft . . she inchant* all that come near her. 177a 
Pennant Tours Scot l. (1774) 333 Both these amulets, have 
been enchanted. 1818 Jab. Mill Brit. India I. 11. vii. 3*1 
The murdered individual had enchanted them. 

absoL x6io Shaks. Temp. Epil. 23 Now I want Spirits to 
enforce : Art to inchant. 

+ a. M To influence irresistibly or powerfully, 
ns if by a charm ; to hold spellbound ; in bail 
sense, to delude, befool. Obs . 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylut iv. 1393 , 1 shal hym so enchaunten 
with my sawes. c 1380 Sir Ftrumb. 4187 pan was Char[lis] 
enchanted so With bees traytour, and othre mo. 1513 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . xlvi. 63 To forsake the kyng of Eng- 
lande^ who had enchaunted them, xgox Shaks. x Hen. VI. 
111. iiL 40 Speake Pucell % and enenaunt him, with thy 
words. xM Cudworth Intel!. Syst. 1. it 69 Philosophers, 
and Theologers enchanting mens Understandings. 

f b. To attract, win over, compel or induce, as if 
by magic (to do something). Obs. (cf. Incentive). 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xviii. 388 Eueriche busshope.. 
sholde fere hem [his people] fro synne . .And enchaunte nem 
to charite. 1577 Holinshed Chron. III. szo6/x Vnleamed 
men may be inchanted to thinke and iudge those that be 
things indifferent . . to be great treasons. 1397 Shaks. Love/s 
Compl. ia8 He. .sexes both enchanted To dwell with him in 
thought. 

8 . To charm, delight, enrapture. 

Originally with conscious metaphor as in a ; now employed 
more freely, after the mod. Fr. use of enchanter. 

139a Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 145 Bid me discourse, I will en- 
chant thine ear. 167a Drydrn Assignation 11. iii, This 
time I wiil absolutely inchant 'em. 17x3 Steele Guardian 
No. aa F 1 Our eyes inchanted with flowery meadows. 183s 
Lytton Godolph. 23 Godolphin was enchanted at this pro- 
posal. 187a Mobley Voltaire (1B86) 68 Voltaire is enchanted 
to hear that his niece reads . . Locke. 

Enohantftd, ppl. a. [f. Enchant v. 4 -id. 1 ] 

1 . Invested with magical power* or properties. 
Also Jig. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 96 The same which . . In that 
enchaunted glasse she saw. x6xo Shake. Tern}, v. L 11a 
Where thou Dee'st he or no, Or some inchanted trifle to 
abuse me. 1871 Milton Samson 93a, I know . . thy fair 
enchanted cup. xSig Moore Lalla R. (2834) 330 So power- 
fully on every soul That new, enchanted measure stole. 1877 
W. Jonrs Finger.ring L. 223 The enchanted rings of tne 
Greeks. 

2 . Bewitched, laid under a spell. 

27x0 Steele A Addison Taller No. 354 p x All Is Enchanted 
Ground, and Fairy Land. 1769 Junius Lett. xx. 96 The 
enchanted castles of ministerial magic. 1810 Scott Lady 
0/ L. 1. xxvi, On Heaven and on thy lady call, And enter 
the enchanted hall 1 

+ b. Deluded, captivated as by magic. Obs. 

1817 Huron Wks. (16x9-40) II. aao Hi s owne inchaunted 
and beguiled heart. 

8 . Delighted, charmed, enraptured. 

X593 Shaks. Luck 83 Therefore that praise which Colla- 
tine aoth owe Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise In 
silent wonder of still-gazing eyes, 1846 Krblk Lyra Innoe, 
(1873) 908 Drink the loved cadence with enchanted ear. 
Bnohaater (enitjcrnt&z). Forms 2 4 enohant- 
our, -eor, enohauatur, -or, (enohauntonour ), 
4-5 enohauntour, 4-6 -ter, 5 -eure, 6 inohaunt- 
er, 6-7 inohanter, 3- enchanter, [f. Enchant 
v. 4* -*R ; but the ME. forms In -#r, -or, -cur, etc., 
are formally a. OF. enchant ter L. ineantatorem. ] 
I. One who enchants, uses magic (see Enchant 
v. 1) ; formerly also, a * conjuror ’, one who prac- 
tices sleight of hand. 

sagy R. Glouc. (2734) a8 be kyng Ba^ulf. .grit enchanter 
eras, c 1303 St. Lucy in E. E. P. (x86e) xoa M wm en- 
chan tours bynyme schulle H wicchinge. c 1388 Chaucer 
Pert. T. F 613 Fflatereres been the deucles Enchaontours. 
sm8 Trivisa Barth. D. P. R. xvi. xL (2495) 566 This stone 
Euotrop dyscerneth the foiv of enchauntoturt. c 1430 Pilg. 
Lifit Manhodt il exxil (2809) 191 If were thou seye an en- 
chan tour pleye with an hat, how he maketh the folk to wane 
there be somewhat under, c 1494 Merlin vii. 1x3 Now hath 
the enchauntor well spoken. 1341 Elyot Image Gov. 7 
Using the counsayle cx witches and inchaunters, he made 
his sacrifice with young children. 1398 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 56 


He mutt pay a great summe of money to the inchanter to 
be purified. 1834 Milton Comus 643 By this means I knew 
the foul enchanter, tm D* Fox Syst. Magic t, H. (1840) 
58 Whether, .we consider the Magicians to be philosophers, 
or . .enchanters and conjurers. 1873 Jowtrr Plate (ed. •) I. 
915 The art of the enchanter is a mode of charming snakes 
and spiders. 

b. Irons/. A 'charmer*, bewitching woman. 

a 1709 T. Brown Beauties (2730) I. 4a With sure sn o cesi 
each fair enchanter set Toyles for my heart. 

2 . Enchanter’s nightshade, Circma lutetiana. 

2397 Gerard Herbal 11. lix. 380 Inchaunters Nightshade 
hath leaues like vnto Petimorell. 177s Asm, Enchanters- 
nightshade. The name of a plant, the draws. s88x Miss 
Pratt Flouxr. PL II. 990 Order Onagrarim. Circma 
Lutetiana (common Enchanter's Night-shade). 

t EncIlRIltery. Obs. ran. Also 3 enchaun- 
terye, 6 inchauntry. [a. OF. enchanterit , t en - 
chanteor : seeprec.] Magic, enchantment. 

xao9 R. Glouc. (2724) 148 Ac her was som enchant ery her 
to, ten vnderstonde. 2591 Sparry tr. Cattam*s Geomemcie 
37 The Arte of diuination and inchauntry. 

+ Enchanting, vbl. sb. Obs. Tf. Enchant v. 

4- -iNQ i.l The action of the vb. Enchant. 

1 533 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 95 *» I call it rather 
an enchaunting then a murther. 1571 Campion Hist. Irel. 
11. v. (1633) 85 Whom the Bishop ascited to purge the same 
of inchaunting and Witch-craft. 

Enchanting (en^/u ntiq),///. a. [f. Enchaht 

V. + -ING*- 2 .] 

1 . That enchants or lays under a spell. 

1335 Eden Decades W. lnd. (Arb.) 53 Stoppe thyne eares 
from . . the inchauntynge mermaydes. X390 Greene Fr. 
Bacon (1861) 27a The enchanting forces of the devil. x6a8 
G. Sandys Ovids Met. vii. 235 On Pellas . . she hung a 
deathlike steepe with her inchanting tongue. 


2 . Charming, delightful, enrapturing. 

2808 Shaks. AnL 4 CL 1. IL x ja, I must from this enchant- 
ing Queene breake off. 1667 Milton P. L.x. 355 Sin, his 
faire inchanting Daughter, thus the silence broke. 1728 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlviii. 50 It has an en- 
chanting effect. 187s M or ley Voltaire (1886) lao No spec- 
trum analysis can decompose for us that enchanting ray. 

En0UXltilIglj(en|tJa‘ntit)li), adv. [f. prec. 4 * 
-ly 2 .] In an enchanting manner. 

x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. x. L 274 Hee's..of all sorts cn- 
chantingly beloued. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. lvi. (2804) 
403 Why are you so enchantingly good T 2786 C. Anstey 
Bath Guide xiil. no This Place is enchantingly pretty. 
1804 Moore Poet. Whs. 1 . 369 Blessed and bright are thy 
rays O'er the brow of creation enchantingly thrown. 

Xjnchaatingne88 (en,tjcrntign6s). nonce - wd. 
[f. Enchanting 4- -nesb.] The quality of being 
enchanting. 

>879 G. Meredith Egoist 11. iv. 8a Clara's enchantingness 
♦ .assured him she was worth winning. 

Enchantment (enjtfa-ntment). Forms : 4-7 
enohaunt(e)ment, 5 8 inoh&unt(e)xnent, 3- 
enchantment. [a. OF. enchantement ’, f. enchanter 
to Enchant : see -hent.] 

1 . The action or process of enchanting, or of 
employing magic or sorcery. 

1197 R. Glouc (1734) xo A clerk horu enchantement hym 
bl gan to telle c 1388 Chaucer Knts. T. 1943 Thenchaun- 
tementz of Medea and Circes, c 1400 Maundev. iv. (1839) 3 5 
It Is made be Enchauntement. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
tv. x, By the damoysels enchauntement the swerd * . folle 
oute of Accolons hande. 15x6 Tindale Rev. xviii. 23 
With thyne inchantment were deceaved all nacions. >831 
Hobbes Leviath. 111. xxx vii. 338 There is no place of Scrip- 
ture, that telleth us what an Enchantment is. 1710 Steels 
Tatter No. 9 F a, I saw his great Coach, .by a strange In- 
chantment turned into many different Vehicles. x8*6 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv,That he was under the influence 
of enchantment, was a solution which superstition bad sug- 
gested. 184s W. Spalding Italy 4 It. 1 st. II. 79 Poetical 
fables have placed Charlemagne in a world of heroism and 
enchantment. 

2 . fig. Alluring or overpowering charm ; enrap- 
tured condition ; (delusive) appearance of beauty. 

1878 Butler Hud. m. 1. 1170 In' inchantment of ner 
Riches, a 1704 T. Brown Pratse Drunk. Poet. Wks. 1730 
I.ya The soft enchantment of the vine. 1799 Campbell 
Pleas. Hope 1. 7 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view. s8t3 Lamb Elia 1. xviii. (1865) 137 Is there not. .some 
of the chilas heart left, to respond to its earliest enchant- 
ments. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solit.. Farming Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 60 There is a great deal of enchantment in a chestnut 
rafl. 187s Mobley Voltaire (1886) 3 The delight of en- 
chantment among ideas of grace and beauty. 
Bnehantresa (en,tj<rntr8s). Forms : 4-6 
enohauntaresse, 6 enohantemst* 6-8 inohant- 


resse, 8- enohantress. [a. OF. tnchanUrtste , 
fern, of enchant ett, -tor Enohantxb.] A female 
enchanter. 

L A female who employs magic ; a witch, sor- 
ceress. Also Jig. 

c x«74 Chaucer Boetk. iv. iv. X83 O feble and ly*t is he 
hand of Circes he enchaunteresse. 1480 Caxton Ovists 
Met. xil xil, Broteon and. .Orion wer tones of Mycale the 
enchaunteresse. >388 Grafton Chron. II. 538 A develish 
Witch, and a fiuiaticall Enchaunteresse. 1814 RaleioM 
Hist. World il eoo Endor, famous by reason of the In- 
chantressc. 1841 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii- (1831) 137 The 
focus which these Inchantresses . . have laid upon the fea- 
tures . . of Truth, xyas Pop* Odyss. x. 16s The soft En- 
chantress dame.. to whom the powers belong Of dreadftil 
magic. 1794 G. Adams Nat. f Exp. Philos. II. xxl. 389 
Phuoeophy becomes a vain babbler, and Religion a super- 
stitions enchantress. t8tg Mooua Lalla R. (1804) 4x4 The 
Enchantress now begins her qpell. 
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ENCHBRI8H. 


BNOHABOB. 


8. fig. A charming or bewitching woman, 
ifi, C'Ttu Wiiichblwa Mite. Pttmt 194 Thera shall 
thou meet Of so ft Enchantresses th* Enchantments sweet. 
1 966-1 Miss Or addon Lady's Mila L 3 The girl he loved 
was the most capricious little enchantress, 
t E&oh«Tf9, sb. Obs. (a. OF. cnchargc, (. etr 
charger : see next.l An injunction. 

!M Copley Wife (wares), HU trumpet ter . . reftis’d this 
fenenafge and posh'd the nobleman himselfe forward. 
S&duurM (enjtJfiMds), v . Also la-. [1. OF. 
incharger , 7 . en- (see En- I) 4 - charge Chargk sb.] 
ti. treats. To impose as a charge or duty ; to 
command, enjoin (an action) ; to give (a thing) 
in charge. Const, to, or dat. of the person. Obs, 

0 iJH Ckaucri Boeth. v. vi. 278 Grete necessite of prow- 
esse and vertoe U encharged and comaunded to 30W yif 
nil nat dissimulen. 1598 Barret Theor. Warns 11. L 17 
So shall he accomplish what is encharged and commanded 
him. Ibid, ao Tne £nsigne..the Captalne. .dcliuercth . . 
vnto his Ensigne-bearer, encharging him the cuxtodie 
and defence thereof. 1636 Finrtt For. Ambass. 54 It was 
beforehand Inch&rged to me to put them from that hope. 
i 9 al Lamb Lett, in C. & Mrs. C. Clarke Recoil . Writers 
(1876) 260 Mrs. Haxlitt to whom I encharged it. 

1 2 . To enjoin or commission (a person) to do 
something. Obs. 

c *535 Drwes Introd. Fr. In Palsgr. 807 The whiche hath 
me commanded and encharged to reduce and to put by 
writtyng the maner. 1*98 Ghknrwry Tacitus ‘ Ann. 1. xiv. 
(1633) 96 He enchargea the Germanes to brenke in. 2670 
(1. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 1. 130, 1 have encharged Mon- 
signor Burlcmont . . to wait upon you. 1682 P. Rycaut 
Critick 199 It had [been] better he had encharged us not to 
suffer, etc. 

3. To burden, entrust, commission with. 
i 6 ao Bp. Hall Efisc. in. I. aao Encharging them with 
the nocke over which Christ hath made them liishops. 2671 
True Non-conf. x6x It is a. .necessary thing, that tne more 
. .gifted, be peculiarly inch&rged with the inspection of the 
Clergie. 2750 Bkaw&s Lex Mercat.{\ 752) 6 The magis- 
tracy it encharged with their execution. 2868 R. Quick 
Ess. Educ. Ref is. 68 A man. .who found himself encharged 
with the bringing up of a young nobleman. 

Enchariot : see En- prep 1. 
t Sncha*rm, v. Obs . Also 7 i no harm. [a. 
OF. encharmc-r , f. cn in + charme Charm jA] 
trans . To throw a charm or spell over; to enchant. 

2480 Caxton Ovid's Met . xiv. 1, She. .cncharmed them 
[the herbes] with sorowful and hevv charmcs. 2407 Bp. 
Alcock Mohs Perfect. B iij, This wylde beste must be cn- 
charmed w* y® scripture of god. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit, vil lv, ao6 Rowena . . saluted the King with a cup of 
gold fiill of sweet Wine, incharming it with these words. 

Enohamel: see En- prep 2. 
t Enchanter, v. Obs . rare - 1 . [ad. OF. en- 
chartrcr, f. en in + chartre 1— L. career- cm prison.] 
tram. To incarcerate. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H ij b, Whiche comforted and 
vysyted the poure enchartered and emprysoned. 

t Enoha'ie, sb. Obs. rare - 1 . In 5 enohaoe. 
[f. Enchase n. 1 ] Chase ; hunting. 

i486, Bk. St. Albans c. j I shall yow tell which be beestys 
of enchace. 


tEaoha'se, t>- 1 Obs. Also 4-5 enohaoe, 5 
enoh&ase. [a. OF. enchacier , f. en- (see En-I) 
+ chacier (see Chase, Catch) : cf. It. incacciare 
to drive.] 

tram. To drive away, banish ; to hunt, pursue. 
c *380 Sir Ferumb. 9906 To the Gal wis- ward e . . bay en- 
chaccdc J>&n baroun. 24. . TundaUs Vis., Purific. Marie 
128 And then all fylth from hur to enchase. 2430 Lydo. 
Ckron. Troy 1. vi, Aurora . . I* wonte t* enchase tne blacke 
skves dounc. 2480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. v. (t« o) a 3/a The 
fofice of Saxon . . you have dxyvcn and enchased. 1491 
Act 7 Hen. Vlt. c. ao § 6 The aistres so take to lead dryve 
enchace and here awey, etc. 1383 Stanyhurst AEnets 1. 
(Arb.) 30, Swans twelue in coompAny flushing . . enchast 
with a murtherus eagle. 27x2 T. Robinson Gavelkind it. 
vlii. 163 He may lawfully enchase and drive them out 
EnehaM (en,tf<?i*8), v . 2 Forms : 6-8 en- 
ohaoe, 6-9 inchase, 7 inohaoe, 5- enohase. [In 
senses 1-3, 6 clearly a. F. enchdsser to enshrine 
(sacred relics), enclose, set (gems), encase ; f. en 
in + chdsse shrine, casket, case, setting L. capsa 
Case sb . 2 Whether senses 4-5 belong to the 
same word appears doubtful ; they may naturally 
have been developed from 3, but in our quotations 
4 appears as the earliest recorded sense, both of 
this word and of Chase v. 2 which is supposed to 
be an aphetic form of it.] 

I. With the idea of ornamentation. 


1 . To * set 9 as a jewel in (gold or other setting) ; 
also, of the enchasing material (quota, fig. only), 
to serve as a setting for. 

2534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (2546) Q. A man 
being a diamond enchaced among men, yet . . quick* and 
mery amonge women. 1660 J am. Taylor Worthy Commun. 
i. v. 98 Because the Sacrament is not without the word, 
they are a jewel enchas’d in gold when they are together. 
283s Brewster Nat. Magic vil. 259 A speaking head . . of 
the sage Minos, which he had enchased in gold. 2897 W. 
Jones Finger-ring L. 94 6 A gold ring with a ruby enchased. 
fig . 2390 Spenser F. Q. l xii. 33 My ragged nines are all 
too rode and bace Her heavenly lineaments for to enchace. 
2607 Chapman Busty LPAmboit Plays 1873 H- 9 Thou hast 
. .Gkese enough Tenchase In all shew, thy 1 ong smothered 
spirit, 2962 H. Walpole in Four C . Eng . Lett. a68 Gray 
VOL. III. 


has translated two noble Incantations. .They are to be en- 
chased in a history of English bards. 276s Gray Lett, in 
Poems (1775) 314 Four immll lakes, .whose deep blue water* 

. .contrasted with the black desert In which they were in- 
chased. 2867 Swinburne in Fortn. Re v. Oct. 430 Inter- 
hides, .known . . to many ignorant of their original setting, 
In which they are now again enchased. 

2. To set (gold, etc.) with gems. 

262$ O. S andys Ret. Joum. 1. 75 The ornament of her 
head . . of beaten gold, and inchacea with gems. 2690 Son%s 
Costume (1849) 196 In box of beaten gold. .Jnchas'd with 
diamonds, a 288a Longp. Morit. Salutamus 199 Golden 
cups enchased with rubies. 

D. tramf and fig. 

2x89 G kerne MenafkoH (Arb.) 77 Like to the purest 
mold©, Enchac'de with daintie daysies soft and white. 2393 
Drayton Eclog. u 38 Whose floore with Stars is gloriously 
inchascd. rzotz Chapman Iliad (1857) Pref. 71 Plato., 
with his [Homer's] verses, as with precious gems, every- 
where enchaceth his writings. 

0 . Said of the gems. 

2697DRYDEN Virg. Georg. 1L 793 To drink in Bowls which 
glitt’ring Gems enchase. 

3. To inlay or variegate (metal, etc.) wttk gold 
or silver. 

2640 G. S andys Christs Passion x8 See those Roofs, .the 
Beams With bumisht gold inch&c'd, and blazing Gems. 
2726-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. x. 16. There was. . 
a set of fine china for the tea-table enchased in gold. 1795 
Poi'it Odyts. xv. xap This silver bowl, whose costly margins 
shine Enchas'd witn gold. 2782 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 11. xliiL 
603 His armour was enchased with gold. 

4. To adorn with figures in relief, csp. of repoussd- 
work. Hence in wider sense, to engrave, orna- 
ment with engraved figures or patterns. 

2063 Bury Wills (1850) 33, 1 wille she haue. .my Hat pece 
enchased to make with a saltsaler of Aylver [in this docu- 
ment freq. chased in tame sense 1. 168s Whelkr Joum. 
Greece u. 181 Figures of Inchased Work. 1717 Berkeley 
in Fraser Life (1871) 515 The house . . being enchased with 
beautiful relievos of antiquity. 2808 Macaulay Misc . Writ. 
(i860) 1. 359 They are not enchased and relieved with the 
same skill. 

b. To engrave (figures) on, in a surface ; to 
portray by engraved figures. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 97 Wherein is enchased 
many a fayre sight. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 566 Within 
the nollow part and concauitie he inchasccf the conflict be- 
tween the gods and the gyants. 2766 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 
113/3 He [a type-founder] has found means to enchase the 
points or vowels, without which that character would be 
unintelligible. 1868 Sill Poet's A Pol. 1. v, Truth enchased 
upon a jewel rare, A man would keep. 

5. transf. and fig. To adorn or variegate with 
figures resembling engraving. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 24 A wandring vine, Enchaced 
with a wanton vvie twine. 1620 G. Fletcher Christs 
Viet, in Farr S. P. Jos. I (1848) 47 A thousand colours did 
the bow enchace. x6ta Drayton Poly-olb. viil 117 His 
manly breast inchaste With sundry shapes of Beasts. 2826 
Coleridge Lay Stmt. 346 The vegetable creation, .incha&es 
the . . volume of the earth with the hieroglyphics of her 
history. 

II. With the idea of inclusion. 

8 . To enshrine (as a relic) in. [The original 
sense in Fr.] 

1643 Evelyn Mem. (*857) I. 46 Enchased in a crystal 
covered with gold. 2688 H. Wharton Entkus. Ch. Rome 
34 [He] might.. have his Bones enchased in Gold. i8aj 
Scott Romance (1874) 68 The highly ornamented Church 
with which superstition has surrounded and enchased it 
[the famous hut of Loretto). 

b. fig. (often passing into 7 .) 

2625 Chapman Odyss. it. 415 And if, like him, there be In 
thee enchac'd Virtue to give words works. s6a6 T. H. 
Cans sin’s Holy Crt. 37 God seemeth to haue enchased all 
Christian perfection, in Charity. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exentf. f. vii. 31 Thy holy Humanity inenased in the ador- 
able Divinity, a xvxi Ken Hymns Rvang Poet. Wks. 1731 
I. 100 Thy bright Idea in my Heart Enchase, 
f 7. To close in, shut in, enclose. Obs. 

2302 Spenser M. Hul*berd 636 The Lyon . . Enchaste with 
chafne and drculet of golde. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 626 
They [magicians] giue direction. .to inchase or inclose it 
[Chlorites] with a piece of yron. c i6st Chapman Iliad 
xii. 56 They charge him close, and stand (as in a tow'r They 
had inchas d him) pouring on of darts an iron show'r. Ibid. 
xix. 346 Herself tne skies again enchased. 1713 tr. Pan - 
ciroilud Hist. Mem. Tk. I. iv. xvi. 219 Samothrace. .where 
was first invented the Art of encircling, or enchasing Iron 
with Gold [H. 3]. 

8 . To Met in* to a 'chase* or mortice. Also 
transf. and fig. 

2622 Cotgr., fabler, to make the Croet of a Caske: vis. 
a furrow or hollow, .whereinto the head-peeces may be en- 
chased. 1626 J. B. Sermon 18 The Soule and the Body 
are olde fHenas, so enchased, one into another, that, etc. 
a 1714 Goldsmith tr. Scarron's Comic Romance (1775) L 81 
His whole head was enchased Into his hat. 

Enchased (cn,tpi §t; poet. en,tpp* 6 d ),///. a. 
[f. prec. 4 - -bd l.j In senses of the verb. 

i6s6 Lane Squir/s T. w. 33 Bold Camballo. .came armd 
in bright enchaced steele. 28x8 Keats Endym. Vain as 
swords Against the enchased crocodile. 

t Encha*scment. Obs. [£ as prec. + -mknt ; 
cf. OF. enchaccrmnt of same meaning.] That in 
which anything is enchased ; a setting, frame. 

163s tr. Cover ad Hist. Don Finite 97 He. .prepared the 
jcwell of his soule for a more pretious inchasement *686 
tr. Chard ids Trav. 100 The Mlngrelians have a greater 
Esteem for the E Debasements, then for the Retiques them- 
selves. 177a J. R. Forster Kalnte Trav . II. 22a The en- 
c basement of the doors and windows. 


Enolumcr (en^J/i-sw). [f. Enchase v.'i + «kh ] 
One who enchases or engraves metal. 

2839 C Barker Assoc. Print. U. 49 The piety and liber- 
ality. .of our early . . enchase rt. stt) Echo 18 Aug. 4/4 A 
very skilfbl cnchaser. 2867 Pall Mali G. ao Aug. 3/1 M 1 
Stevenson is not a patient enchaser of for-fetched, costly 
jewel-words. 

Snokoilng (cn,tj>sii)), vbl. sb. [f. Enchase v* 
4- -inq.] The action of the verb KN0HA8I : the 
putting of a jewel into its setting ; in quot.,/^. 

2832 E. Irving Expos. Ret*. I. 49 without such a setting 
and enchasing in the conditions 01 time and place. 

II E&ohJkarare. rate- [Fr. ; f. ttuh Aster : 
kc Knchami t>.*l The cuing of a relic. 

2726 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. 14 The rich images 
of the saints, and the enchassures of the relics. 

Encluurtal (en,tf/» »nV v. rare Tf. Km- 1 + 
Chantkn .1 tram. To make chaste, purify. 
c 2800 K. White Time 357 Castaly enchasten'd with itsdews. 
Enchauf(e, -ffe, -fye, obs. if. Knchafk. 
Enchaunt, obs. form of Enchant. 

Enohe, obs. form of Inch. 
t Enohia ion. Obs. Forms : 3-5 enohesun, 
-oun(e -own(e, 4-7 enohe«on(e, (4 onoheison, 
-eyson, 5 enohesen, ? enoihoson, inohessoun, 6 
enchesson, ) 6 7 ©noheason. Also Anchxnoun. 
fa. OF. encheson, emheison , f. enchcoir , lit. to fall in, 
nence to be in fault (whence etuheement • instiga- 
tion, cause', Godef.). The C)P\ word was influenced 
in meaning, if indeed its formation was not actually 
suggested, by the earlier cuheson (see Achesocn) 
L. occasion-em occasion ; the two words seem 
to have t>ecn entirely synonymous, acheson Ixdng 
more usual in continental OF., and encheson in 
AF. and in Eng.] 

1 . Occasion, cause, reason, motive. 

2197 R. Glouc. (1734) xtx He ascode hem . . for wat en- 
cheson heo come. 12315 Shokkham Poems 130 More cn- 
cheyson hadde oure Uvedy. .blythe for to be. r 2340 Cursor 
M. 3337 (Fairf.) Qucn we »e enchesoun . . we may clyinbe 
vp ana doun. 2303 Langl. P. PI. C. vn. 40 Couctyso 
contreuede how icn myghte Be holde for holy . . by pat 
cncheinon. c 1430 Hknkykon Mor. Fab. 83 For what l*ii- 
chesaon this Dogs skin haue yc borne? 411450 Le Morto 
Arih.jfi He made inchessoun for to abyde. c 1470 Lone- 
lich Grail xxxix. 466 'Dianne knew he wel be nis owne 
cnchetown that ho was a synnere ful grclte. 2599 Sprnikr 
Shiph. Cal. May 147 Thou . . b lament hem much, for small 
cncheason. 1397 (Juistard fSnmoud B ij, Ease, rest, and 
delicates, what great en< heason, They give to stanre a man 
to corage, a 1628 J. Davies Eglog. (>772) 1 10 Who whilom 
no encheson could fore-haile. 2642 Term a de la Ley 1 35 b, 
Encheson . . signifies . . the occasion, cause, or reason for 
which any thing is done. 164a Bird Magaeins of Honour 
86 Upon divers encheasons and occasions. 

2. By if or cncheason of*, by reason of, because of. 

c xjpn Chaucer Melibeut 9637 The vdel man excuse! h 

him. .in somer by enchesoun of the grete neat. 2488 Caxton 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 86 They trowen that by encheson of 
suche manere temptacyon they ben forgoten of her god. 
2094 Fabyan vi. cfxxxvl. 187 For encheson that y* sayd 
William ayded a noble man of Pycardy. 2600 Skknk Rrg. 
Maj. 1x9 The King be encheson [margin, Be reason, or 
because], that the overlord is within his waird, afterward 
giues that land to any man as escheit. 

t Enchea t, sb. Obs. [tt. OF. enchcoitc. f. cn- 
cheoir to fall in ; cf. Ebchkat.] Revenue derived 
from escheats or confiscations. 


**7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL 959 He laf hym echo 
day a litel what ol enchctes fparum at fisco] to Iy vc by. 
ibid. 333 Odo wastede and aestrovede the kynges rentes 
and enenetes [fstcos regios], 2494 Fabyan vii. 100 By theyr 
meanys, y* Kyng loste many fentaytes and encheatU. 

t EnoheaHL, V. Obs. rart~\ In 5 enchete. 

! f. prec. ; cf. Escheat v.] trans. 'Fo confiscate 
or the royal treasury. 

2460 Caporave Ckron. 388 Ye have stered the Kyng to 
enchete alle the temporaites that longyng to the Frensch 
munkis, *483 Cath. Anxl. 114 To Enchete, fist are. 

t Enohft&'ttr. Obs. In 4 enohetour, 5 en* 
cheter. [f. prec. 4* -be.] - Ebchxator. 

2387 T rkvisa Higden (Rolls) V. 43 Enchetour [ fisci ad- 
vocatus\. 1483 Cath. A ng l . 114 An Encheter, f sea tor. 
Bncneok : see En- prep 3. 

EttOhstr (en|tjl**j), v. Also 7 enehear, in- 
ehear. [f. En-I + Cheer ».] trans. To cheer, 
render cheerful. Hence Enoborrlng ///. a. 

1605 Daniel Phi lot as (1717) 311 Dcd.. Tnat In better 
place And better comfort they may bo inenear’d Who shall 
deserve, etc. *2630 Drumm. of Hawtii. Poems Wks. (1711) 
38 The flower of princes . . Ench earing all our daJcs . . Is 
come. 265a Bknlowrs Thcoph. vm. Jxxv, I' th' Orient 
Sola enchearing rays, c «8oo K. White Christiad ix, No 
sweet remain of life encheers the sight. 

Enchein. obs. form of Enchain. 

II Eneh«rris. obs. rare. [Gr. iyxupta.] 
Method of manipulation. 

167a Newton in Rif mid Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 346 The 
want of a good cncheTria. 

Enchequer : see E K.prep 3. 
tEnchoTriah, v. [a. OF. enchcriss -, lengthened 
stem of encherir : see Ew-i and Cherish.] trans. 
? - Cherish. Implied in tBnohe rtablng,*^/.^., 
in quot app. used in sense 1 benefit, advantage *. 

ctgka in Pol. Poems (2859) II- *86 Yt were . . expedyent 
for oure Kyng* And a gret enscherychyng to all the 
Comynalte. 
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BNOLITICAL, 


tEnohe*ft, v. Oh. Also 7 in-. If. Em- 1 4 - Chest 
jA] trans. To shut up in, or as in, a chest. 

seas Vicars Mneid (N.), Can thy breast enchcxt such 
anger still T *6js Sum wood, To inchest, encaisser. 

t Enche'fttftd./^/. a. Obs, [f. En- 1 4- Chest sb. 
•f -ed.J Fumishea with coffers or sunken panels. 
1730 A. Gordom Mafftft A mfhith. 985 The Roof is en- 
chested and waved. 

t Encho*ve, v. Oh, rare. Also 5 SV. ei> 
cheif. [altered form of acheve, Achieve.] trans . 
To win, gain possession of. Also intr. To 
succeed. Hence Enoheving vbl, sb. 

c 147s (see Enchaip). 1470-83 Malory Arthur 1. iii, He 
is not here, .that shall encheue the sword. Ibid, il iv, The 
cncheuynge of the swerd. 

Enchiridion (enkoiri’di/n), [a. Gr. lyx* l P m 
titov, f. iy in + x*' l P hand + dim. suff. -ilW.j A 
handbook or manual ; a concise treatise serving 
as a guide or for reference. 

1541 Covkrdalk Old Faith Wks. 1844 I* 49 He (Moses] 
made . . An enchiridion and sum of all the acts of his time. 
1658 Bp. Reynolds Medit. Lords Suffer Ded., 1 have 
been emboldened to present this small enchiridion . .unto the 
hands and patronage of so . . judicious a person, a 1789 
Burney Hist. Mut, (ed. 9) 11. ii. laa The Enchiridion of 
Hubald. .appears first in the volume, itsa 1. Taylor En- 
thus, (1830) 994 The Bible . . is the heavenly enchiridion of 


one inesphered and the other dlxciphered. s6$t Lift Father 
Setrpi 141 That under the Quadragesimal#, there were three 
' iM E. Irving Babylon II. v. 99 


persons enciphred. i 6 s 6 E. Irving Babylon II. v. 99 
[Napoleon] Permitting his name to be enciphered with the 
. .name of Jehovah. 

Bnoirolg (ensSukl), v. Also 4 ?enserole, 
7-8 inoirole, (7 lnciroule). [f. Ex- 4 Circle.] 

1. trans. To enclose in a circle. 

a. Of things, bodies of people, etc. : To form 
a circle round, surround, o. To surround, gird, 
encompass with . 

la 1400 Mortt Arth, 3943 The. .kynge. .Ses theme all# in 
a soppe in sowte by theme one, With j>e Sarasenes un&ownde 
etiserchedc {corrected^ conjectur ally) in Gloss, to enserclede] 
abowte, 1397 Shaks. 9 Iftn. IV , iv. ii. 6 Your Flocke. .En- 
circled you, to hear with reverence Your exposition. 161 s 
Speed Hist. Gt . Brit. vi« xxiv. 116 Incirculing their heads 
with this word, srtemitas imperi. 164a Howell For. Trav. 
(1869) 46 Great Britain# being encircled by the Sea . . need not 
feare anyone Earthly power. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 
106 , 1 found myself incirclcd fn the Arms of my.. Father. 
1773 R, Chandler Trav. Asia M. I. xo6 The people, .were 
encircling the trunks with tar. 1773 Johnson Tax. no Tyr . 
49 Encircle with a diadem the brows of Mr. Cushing. 1844 
Mem. Babylonian Fcess 11 . so Some of the nuns encircle 
their naked waists with a girdle of thorns. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Rug, II, 993 The close which encircles the venerable 
cathedral. 

o. trans/. and fig. 

1774 Goldsm. Retal. Satire and censure encircled his 
throne. 1791 Con prr Iliad 1. 46 God of the silver bow, who 
with thy power Encirclest Chrysa. 1833 Browning Pauline 
94 Sense supplies a love Encircling me. a 1876 J. H. New- 
man Hist. Sh. I. f, iv. 171 The divinity which, .encircled 
the hideous form of Attila. 

2. To make a circling movement about (a person 
or thing). 

. *598 Shake. Merry W. iv. iv. 57 Then let them all encircle 
him al»out. 1604 Cart. Smith Virginia lit. ii. 48 Till they 
had twice incirculed the fire. 1638 Wilkins New World 1. 
(1684) 117 Jupiter hath four [Moons] that Incircle him with 
their Motion, a 1717 Parnell Hesiod , Rise of Woman 
(R.), Hermes. .Her brows encircled with his serpent-rod. 

Encircled, ppl. a. rare. Also 7 inoiroled. 
[f. prec. 4- -kdI.j In senses of the verb. 


thus, (1830) 994 I he Bible . . Is the heavenly enchiridion of 
those who are beset with the cares, etc. of the world. 1883 
lUackw . Mag. June 775/1 This enchiridion or little handbook 
was published in 1575. 

Bnchisel : see En- frep 2 . 

II Enohondroua (entyndn/b-ma). Path. PL 
enohondroraata. Also (formerly) in adapted 
form enchondrom. [modX., as if a. Gr. Hy\bv~ 
dpajfjuL, f. kv in 4* \6vbpos cartilage.] A tumour 


1847 South tr. Chelius'x Surgery 1 1. 674 John Muller has 
described it most minutely as Enchondrom . . such con- 
glomeration is peculiar to the Enchondrom. 1847-0 Todd 
Cycl. Anat , IV. 133/1 Enchondroma exhibits itself as a 
tumour of moderate sire. *878 T. Bryant Preset. Surg. I. 
1x9 Enchondromata . .are most commonly met with in con- 
nection with bone. 

Enohondromatou* (enkpndrJu-m&tos), a. 
Path. [f. mod.L. eni hondromat- stem of prec. 4 
-ous.l Of or pertaining to Enchondrom a. 

*847 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 121/9 Growths of all kinds ,. 
cnchondromatous, erectile, etc. 187a Cohen Dis Throat 
140 A case of large cnchondromatous tumor on the under 
surface of the hard palate. 

Enohorial (enkpTi&l), a, [f. Or. kyx&pi-oi in 
or of the country (f. iy in 4 \wph country) + -AL.] 
That belongs to, or is used in, a particular country : 
a. Used (after Gr. iyx<bp*<* 7 pa/i/iara, occurring 
on the Rosetta stone) as the distinctive epithet of 
the popular (as distinguished from the hieroglyphic 
and the hieratic) form of the ancient Egyptian 
written character ; in technical use now commonly 
superseded by Demotic. b. In general sense 
(somewhat rare.) 

r8sa Q. Rn>. XXVIII. 189 A close comparison of the en- 
chorial or demotic character with the corresponding Greek 
on the Rosetta stone. 1864 Sir F. Palcravk Norm, hr Eng. 
III. 98 The name, .transmitted by the enchorial tradition. . 
is clearly Teutonic. x88a Pall Mall G. 8 June 4/9 That 
indescribable enchorial something which is British and not 
Netherlandish. 

t SnchrO’Xiicle, v. Obs. Also 6 enoroniole, 
inoronicle. [f. En - 1 4 Chronicle.] trans . To 
enter in a chronicle ; to register, put on record. 

*5*3 Bradshaw St. Werburgh (1848) rj7 Encronicled 
foloweth..A briefe compilacion of Kynge Edward seniour. 
1387 R. Long (MS. Brit. Mus.), Yt hath bene th* order of 
all antiant orators, .to. .incronicle all such worthye persons. 
*593 Harvey Pierce's Safer. 115 Let it be cnchronicled 
for one of the. . miracles of this age, that, etc. 
t Enchn roh, v. Oh. rare . Also 8 inchuroh. 
[f. En - 1 4 Church.] trans. To form into, or 


t70ji C. Mather Morn. Chr, v. 11. (1859) 983 Us communi- 
cation to the inchurcncd Gentiles, .is clearly held forth. 

Bneidopaidioa, bad form of Encyclopedia. 

1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. I 7 Let us. .state any one of the 
Arts and Sciences in the whole Enciclopaidion. 

Encinctnre (ensi-gktiftj), v, JY. En - 1 4- Cinc- 
ture sb.] trans. To surround with, or as with, 
a belt or girdle ; to girdle. 

i8sx Shelley Prometh. Unb. it. iii, [The lake] Encinc- 
tured by the dork and blooming forests. 1819 Fraser's Mag, 
XX. 44 Clusters of fire- flies, .encinc tured tne green foliage. 

Eneimcture, sb, rare, [f. En- 1 4 Cincture.] 
The process of surrounding as with a girdle ; the 
fact of being so surrounded ; concr. an enclosure. 

1814 Wordsw. Excursion v. (1850) 143 The chancel only 
showed . . marks of earthly state . . with the Encincturrs 
special sanctity But ill according, 1881 H. G. Hewlett 
in 19M Cent. Aug, 996 The endneture of Kent on two or 
even three sides with water. 

Bnoinder : see En- prep 3. 

Encipher (ensoifiu), v. Also 6 incipher, 
[f. En- i + Cipher sb.] [fans. a. To write (a 
letter) in cipher ; to record in cipher, b. To 
combine in a cipher or monogram anth. 

*377 Holinshkd Chron, III. 1999/9, 1 saw two letters, the 


and Beanes. 1603 Blackmorr Pr. Arth . vi. 566 lncircled 
Wrestlers now their Manhood try. 1789 T. Wiiately in 
Med. CommuH, 1 1. 388, I . . attempted to separate the en- 
circled ^iece. 

Encrrcler (ensaukloj). rare. Also 7 in- 
oiroler. [f. as prec. 4 -KR.] lie who or that 
which encircles, girds, or surrounds. 

163s Celestina vi. 73 O girdle, incircler of so incomparable 
a creature. *831 E. Irving F.xfos. Rev . I. 58 The supporters 
and encirclers of the throne of God. 

Enoircling (ensSukliij), vbl. sb. [f. Encircle 
v. 4- -INO 1.] The action of the vb. Encircle. 

163a Litiioow Total l Discourse 965 About it [this chapel], 

I meant without the vtter sides of it, and the inwara in- 
circlings of the compassing Quiere, there are alwayes burn- 
ing about fifty Lampes. 1836 Arnold Lett . (1844) II. viii. 
48 An image . .of the encircling of the everlasting arms. 

Enoiroling (ensSuklig), ppl. a. Also in- 
oiroling. [f. as prcc. + -ing^.T That encircles. 

183a Lithcow Totall Disc. 965 Within incircling bandes 
of pure Gold. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. v. (K.), The 
third . . is like a grape Which all entwines with his encircling 
side. 1795 Pope Odyts. 1. 596 A realm defended with incir- 
cling seas. 183*^. H. Newman Hymn^ Lead t kindly Light,' 
Amidst the encircling gloom Lead thou me on. >871 F rek- 
man Norm. Ca*y.(i876)IV.xviii. 976 The minster looks down 
on the encircling stream of the Wear. 1873 W. Black Pr. 
7 'hute ix. 138 The blinding white of the incircling hills. 

Enoirculftr (ens5‘iki*71£U),<z. rare- 1 , [f. En-I 

+ Circular.] Circular. 

1804 J. Grahams Sabbath (1839') 20/9 The host of heaven 
« .adored, .nor changed their form Encircular, 

tEnci*rculis0, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [see -»■.] 
trans. To Burrounn a, with a circle ; to nera in. 

1604 (ScottI Vox^Coeli Ded. 4 To make his territories 
and Dominions encirculize great Brittaine and France, 

Enoist: see En- frtj.i i. 
t Enola. Oh. [obscure: prob. some error.] 
The throat or gullet. 

x$4x R. Copland Quest. Chirurg. F ij a. Wherof scructh 
the encla & the amygdales, and faulses. .they seme to pre- 
pare the breth. Ibid. F ij b, The throte called guile or encla. 

Enclad (enklard), pple. rare. [f. En-1 + Clad.] 
Eauivalent to enclothed \ pa. pple. of Enclothn. 

*883 Liev. 386 Enclad in tne spoils of wolf and of 
wild cot. 

Enclaim ; see En- prep 3, 
tEnola ret, v. Oh. rare - l . [f. En-1 + 

Claret.] trans. To tinge with claret ; to over- 
lay with a claret-like hue. 

*838 Herrick Heifer. I. 199 Cheeks like creame en- 
dented. 

Enolasp (enkla*5p), v . Also 7 inolMp (in- 
olapa). [f, En- 1 4- Clasp sb. and v.] trans . To hold 
in or as in a clasp or embrace; to daap tightly; 
also Ag. Hence EnoU*8ping ppl. a . 

*388 F ,T *-GEr pray Sir F. Drake (x88x) 14 Enclaspeth 
with her winged eminence The worlds orbicular circum- 
ference. t6p7TopSELL Four/. Beasts 106 You are inclasped 
in . . inextricable nets, a xet8 J. Davirs Bitn Venn Wks. I 


world within his outstretched arms. 1783 Lkmom Eng, 
Lang. Pref. x (Jod.) Why do the ivy and eglantine enclasp 
so eagerly their oak f 1834 Disraeli Rev, Efick x, xlix. 5 
Thy fond hand still I enclasp. 1848 H. Miller First 
Imfr. v. (1857) 81 Grey lichened rocks, enclasped by sprigs 
of ivy. 1877 M. Arnold Poems II. 17 The islands feel the 
enclasping now. 

I) Eaol&ve (enkl/i*v, ahkla* v), sb. [Fr. enclave, f. 
enclcsver to enclose, shut in, ad. late L. incldvdre, U 
in in +cldv-is key (Scheler), or cldv-us nail (Littr^).] 
A portion of territory entirely surrounded by 
foreign dominions. Also fig. 

x868 G. Duff Pol, Surv. 38 Russia looks upon them [the 
Roumans] as destined to be a mere enclave in a Slavonic 
empire, xt fjoContemp. Rev. XV. 8oEnclaves in the territory 
of the greatest-happiness idea. 1884 Spectator 9 Feb. 150 
Purely human enclaves in an inspired book. 1883 Pali 
Mall G . 16 Feb. 9/1 Portugal . . possesses an enclave ex- 
tending from Masxabe to Red Point. 

Enela*ve. a. Her. Also inclave, [a. Fr. en- 
clavi , pa. pple. of enclaver to dovetail : see prec.] 
Of the border of an ordinary : Having a contour 
like that of a clovetailioint. So Enol&*ved ppl, a. 

s66x S. Morgan S/h. Gentry 1. i. 8 This chief# issuing 
into the sable field ot darkness may properly called Inclave, 
breaking forth into a label of one point. 1731 in Bailey 
vol. II. Enclave. x8s8 Berry Encycl, Heraldica, Inclave , 
the same as pattle, or dovetailed. 

II Enelavure, rare “ l . [Fr.] m Enol avk sb. 

2831 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, k Eng. I. 637 In such en- 
clavures as we have named Vermandois did not possess 
direct authority. 

t Enelavr ed, pa. Pple. Obs.rare - 1 . Of uncer- 
tain origin and meaning: Robson suggests the 
sense 1 riveted \ in which case the word might be 
for enclowet, f. OF. enclout nailed. 

c 2400 AntursofArth. xxx, His mayles were mylke quyte, 
enciawet ful clone, 

Encleanee : see En- prep 3. 
t Endea r, v. Oh. Also 6 inolear, inolere. 
[f. En- 1 -!- Clear a.] 

1. trans. To make bright or clear ; to give clear- 
ness to (sight). 

1306 Skelton Magnyf. 9548 A myrrour inderyd is this 
interlude. 1538 Abp. Parker Psalter cxix, EncleRre my 
sight : and me reuiue. 

2. To light up, illumine, lit. and fig. 

1309 Barclay Shyf of Folys (1874) I. 900 Blynde man in- 
clere thy wylfull ignoraunce. c 15x0 — Mirr. Good Mann. 
(1570) D ij, Christ hath inclered his minde with inwarde light, 
ido Sidney Ps. Ixxvii, Light of lightnings flash Did pitchy 
cloudes encleare. 

II 35n cle re, adv. Oh, [? OF. phrase en der ; 
cf. Clear a.] Brightly, 
a 1040 Sir Degrev. 1061 The sonne schonne en clere. 
t Enclin, a. Oh. [a. F. enclin late L. in- 
ctinis of same meaning, related to incltndre to 
Incline.] Bowed down. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf. Manh. 11. xxiv. (1869) 8$ If it ne were, 
alle rude wittes woldin ben enclyn and humble hem. 

t Sndinant. 1 a. Oh. In 4 enolinaunt, en- 
clynaunt. [a. OF. endinant, pr. pple. of enc liner 
to Incline.] a. ? Doing homage, submissive, 
b. Inclined, prone ( to \ 

1330 R. BrunneCAw*. Wace (Rolls) 5330 Of gritty reomcR 
eucry kynge Were enclinaunt til his coronyng. *388 Wyclif 
Exod. xxxii. 39 This puplc . , is endynaunt to yuel. — 
Prov, xxii. 9 Enclinaunt [v. r. redl) to mercl. 

Enoline, obs. var. Incline sb. and v. 
Enclip&e, incorrect form of Eclipse v. 
x6o6 G. W[oodcockb 1 tr. Hist. Jvstine 110 b, The Moone 
was Enclipscd. 

Enditio (enkli*tik\ a, and sb. Grant. Also 
8 enoly tiok. [ad. L. enditic-us , a. Gr. lynXirite-bf, 
f. iy on -f Khiveiy to lean.] 

A. adj. That ‘ leans its accent on the preceding 
word ’ (Liddell and Scott) : in Greek grammar 
the distinctive epithet of tnose words which have 
no accent, and which (when phonetic laws permit) 
cause a secondary accent to be laid on tne last 
syllable of the word which they follow* Hence 
applied to the analogous Latin particles -que , -ve, 
ne , etc., and in mod, use (with extension of sense) 

to those unemph&tic words in other langs. that are 
treated in pronunciation as if forming part of the 
preceding word. 

1836 Blount Glostogr ., Enditick , that inclines or gives 
back. 1730 Harris Hermes 1. v. (2786) 85 note, The Diver- 
sity between the Contradistinctive Pronouns, and the En- 
clitic, is not unknown even to the English Tongue. 1833 
Brown 1 no Grammarian's Fun., Gave us the doctrine of tne 
enclitic De. Rawlinson Anc. Mon . IV. iv. 397 The 
pronouns had in certain cases an enclitic form. 

B. sb. An enclitic word. 

1683 In Bullokar. 1709 Steel* Toiler No. 18 P x They 
are busy in making Emendations upon some Encliticks in 
a Greek Author. X790 Harris Hermes l v. (T.), When we 
say, * Give me content \ the me in this case is a perfect 
enciitick* 1878 Parry Grh. Gram . 27 3 If several Enclitics 
come together, each throws its accent on the preceding. 

t Saolitieal (enkli-tikil), a. Oh . Also 7 

(1 trron .) enclytical. [f. as prec. 4 -AL.] 

L - Enclitic a. 

sSts Brinsley Lud, Lit, 1x0 The Enclyticall Conjunction 
one, 1838 Blount Glostogr.. EndiHcal conjunctions . , cast 
hack the accent to the syllable going before. 
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ENCLOSURE, 


2. nonce-usc That leans against something. 

«?7I Graves Spir. Quit, ii. vii (D.\ A little shed or en* 
cliucal penthouse. 

Hence S&cli'tioaUy adv. t in an enclitic manner, 
as an enclitic. 

1845 Stoddart in Encycl. Metro}. (1847) 1 . 84/x The Latin 
ft**, used only encliticaily indeed in modern Latin. 187s 
Emm Philoi. Eng, Tong | 598 (1880), The second and 
third words lean encliticaily upon the first. 


antra wore* lean encliticaily upon tp* tt 
Bmolitiolsm (enkli-twiz’m). 
-ism.] (Seequot) 


[f. as prcc. + 


1887 Earle Philoi. Eng, Tong, I 954 Accentual leaning 
on some other word, .is Enclitlcism {printed Enclyt-J- 
Bnolog : see En- pre/A a. 

+ Endorser, v. Also 7 enolopstre, -ter, 
inoloyster, inoloister. [f. En- 1 + Cloister: cf. 
F. enclottrer , and OF. encloistre sb., cloister.] 


Co* tf. III. soo Many a day . . he lay. . Withinne wallc* fast 
enclosed. 1577 Hanker An c. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 147 Infinite 
multitudes were everywhere enclosed. < 1590 Marlowk 
Faust (and version) xao In the strongest tower Enclose him 
fast. 187a O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. terms 169 The nuns live 
in community, but are not enclosed. 

p. 158$ Aor, Sandys Strut. (1841) 74 Manasses was never 
reclaimed until he was inclosed in prison. 163a Lithgow 
Totall Disc. 451 He caused inclose mcc in a little Cabinet 
within the Parlour. 

t b. To put (a jury) in the * box \ Sc. Obs. 

*759 Hume Hist. Eng, (1806) III. xxxix. ^71 The jury was 
enclosed, of which the earl of Caithness was chancellor. 
* 79 $ Scots Mag. LVII. 610/a Eleven o’clock, .at which time 
the jury was inclosed. 

3. To insert in a frame or setting, or in a sur- 
rounding mass of material ; to shut up in a case, 


F v “ < L 0F : 'rl°& Cm Str. ptSlS. ori 


1. tram. To shut up in a cloister or monastery. 

x6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv, Maids and widow'd queens 

In cloister’d that became, a 16 70 Hacket Cent. Serm. 
(1675) 991 Is . . to be indoystered in an unmarried estate 
for ever. 

2. tram/, and fig. To shut in; to immure or 
imprison ; to confine. 

xjgS R. L. Diella, 1506 When day inclolstred is In 
duatie pryson of infernal! night. 1607 Drayton Agincourt 
208 Poems ..In priuate chambers, that incloistered are. 
a 1638 Mede Ch. /or Ckr, Worship Wks. 11. 336 This notion 
of enclotstering a Deity by an Idol. i6m Sir R. Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett, to Card. Ruhr lieu God nath not conferred 
such extraordinary endowments upon you, to be for ever 
encloistered within your self. >670 Penn Truth Rescued 
40 They were not there encloyster’d for not agreeing in 
tneir Verdict. 17x0 Brit. Apollo III No. 91. 3/1 Such 
Damps could be . . Encloistered and Pent in. 

8 . To furnish with cloisters. See Encloistered 2 . 

t Encloi stered, ppl. a. Obs . Also 6 in- 
oloiatered. [f. prec. + -ED *.] 

1. Shut up in cloisters or monasteries. 

igpo Lever Serm. (Arb.) 73 Settyng abrode incloystred 
papistes. 

2. Surrounded by or furnished with cloisters. 

x6as-6a Heylin Cosmogr \ t. (x68a) 233 Several Quadrangles, 
every one encloystered. 163a Lithgow Totall Disc. 268 
Having indoystered lodgings ioyned to the walls thereof. 
Ibid . 444 The eleven indoystered petty Courts. 

t Enclose, sb. Obs . rare. [f. next ; in Caxton 
perh. a. OF. enclos or enclose^ = Enclosure. 

1. The space enclosed by a boundary ; the 
precincts. 

1484 Caxton Curial (1888) 16 Wythin thenclose of thy 
prvue hous. 

2. A letter or document enclosed within another. 

1848 Evelyn ^**.(1857) 111 . 33 Since ray last, I received 

. . an enclose from Mr. Warcupp. 

Enclose, inolose (en-, inkier), v. Forms : 
a. (?4 encless), 6 enoloyse, 4 - enclose. /3. 5 - 
inolose. [f. En- 1 + Close v., after OF. enclore 
(pa. pple. enclos) of same meaning. (Cf. Inclubk.) 
The majority of recent Diets, give inclose as the 
typical form ; but the preponderance of usage (in 
England at least), as well as etymological pro- 
priety, is in favour of enclose .] 

1. tram. To surround (with walls, fences, or 
other barriers) so as to prevent free ingress or 
egress. 

a. T a 1400 Morte Arth. 9396 Here es a knyghtc in theis 
klevys, enclessldo p read enclossidc] with nulea. c 1430 
Lydg. Compl. Bl. Ant. vi, A parke, enclosed with a wal. 
14SX Caxton Myrr. 11. iii. 67 The parodies terrestre . . is cm 
closed with fyre bronnyng. 

p, c X400 Destr. Troyntf In an yle..This clenc flese 
was indosede all with clere water. 1393 Fitzhrrb. Surv. 2 
And the felde be inclosed about x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 91 
There is a gulfe of 5x6 miles, inclosed within the promon- 
tory or cape of the mountain Bare*. x6xx Bible a Macc. i. 
34 Then tne king inclosing the place, made it holy. 17x6-8 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. f. xxxvi. 137 The gardens . . 
are inclosed with very hig^h walls. 1743 J. JDavidson Mneid 
vii. 185 And indoses it with a Parapet. 

b. To fence in (waste or common land) with 


a. c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. F 965 I n the orisoun of the Pa- 
ternoster hath oure Lord Ihesu Crist enclosed most thinges. 
?<* x 400 Morte A rth. 506 And lettres hym bedex Of credence 
enclosyde. x6xx Bible Ex. xxxix. 6 They wrought Onix 
stones enclosed in ouches of gold. 161 x Snaks. Wint. T. 
1. ii. 435 That lyes enclosed in this Trunke, which you Shall 
beare along impawnd. x6a6 Bacon Sytva f 318 The Apple, 
Enclosed in wax was . . Green and Fresh. 1664 Evelyn 
KaL Hort. (1799) 9x8 About the middle of this Month 
quite enclose your tender Plants. 

p. x6xx Bible Song Sot. viii. o If she bee a dore, we 
will inclose her with boards of Cedar. 1713 Guardian 
No. x P 1 A robe or mantle inclosed in a circle of foliages. 
1750 tr. Leonardus * Mirr. Stones 147 Whatever extraneous 
matter it finds is inclosed in the gum. 

b. In mod. use esp. : To place (a letter or docu- 
ment) for transmission within the cover of another. 
Also said of the containing letter. 

. *788 Bp. Wakburtom Lett. /eminent Divine (1809) 433, 
I looked over my papers to see if I could explain the matter 
in another sheet, which 1 would have inclosed. Mod. 
{Comm.) I beg to enclose my price list. I have received 
his letter enclosing a cheque. 

4. In various occasional uses : 
t a. To blindfold (the eyes). Obs. 


1473 Caxton pason 103 b, [Jason] made them to ere foure 
mesures of lond, enclosing tneir eyen. 


the intention of taking it into cultivation, or of 
appropriating it to individual owners. Also fig. 


tyllagc or pasture. 1393 Shake, a Hen. VI, 1. lib 94 Against 
tne Duke of SuflTolke, tor enclosing the Commons of Mel- 
forde. 1715 Dr Foe Voy. round W. (1840) 303 It was not 
. . enclosed after the English manner. 1777 W. Dalrymplk 
Trent, Sp. 4 Port, xvi, The late bishop improved this spot 
of ground . . by planting and inclosing it 1833 Ht. Mar* 
tinrau Brooke Farm i. ia An Act or Parliament is to be 
obtained for enclosing Brook common. 
fig. xgSt A pel. Private Masse (1850) 8 To enclose that 
to some one sort of private profit, that ought to remain in 
common, a x6s8 Ralrigh Maxims St. (1651) 43 Charles 
the fifth . . purposed to enclose their [the Netherlander*' 
priviledges. 1667 Milton P. L. iil 490 This round World, 
whose first convex divides The luminous inferior Orbs, en- 
clos'd From Chaos. >668 Howe in H. Rogers Lifexv. (1863) 
xs6 It is an enclosed pleasure ; a joy which the stranger 
cannot intermeddle with. 

2. To shut up in a room or building ; to seclude, 
imprison. Obs. exc. with reference to monastic 
scansion. 

a e tgnS «£• E- A Hit. P. B. 334 Of vche clene comly kynde 
enclose seuen makes. 1379 Barbour Bruce iv. a 10 The 
quhethir, men said, cnclosUne had Anc spirit. tjSlGowia 


+ b. To harness, put in the shafts. Obs. rare~ l . 
x6i< Chapman Odvss. 111. 658 They went to coach, and did 
thcirTionw: inclose [Gr. (evyovrro). 

t d. To fasten (a door). Obs. rare. 

1363 Becon Articles Chr . Relig. xix, We celebrate the 
mystery est, the dores beyng shut and enclosed. 

6 . Of things : To surround, bound on all sides ; 
to envelop, contain. 

1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc . 6610 pe sese . . encloses alle pc 
ertne oboute. 1389 Wyclik Jonah ii. 6 Dcpnes.se cncloside 
me. X7\a tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist . IV. ix. 294 A province 
enclosed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. 1834 M' Murtrik 
Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 409 The semi-nymph only differs 
from the larva in the presence of the cases which enclose 
the wings, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 4 
Ferns 585 A normal cambium, .encloses a large pith. 1887 
Stevenson l/ndenvoods 1. i.rA house with lawns enclosing it. 

b. Math. Of lines or surfaces : To bound on all 
sides (a portion of space ) ; also (loosely) to inter- 
cept (an angle). 

176* Simson Euclid's Elent. Axiom, Two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space, i860 Tyndam. Glac. 1. § a. if The 
number of degrees in the angle enclosed by the two mirrors. 
1885 Watlon & Burbury Math. The. Electr. 4 Magn. 1 . 63 
The space within any closed surface .S* enclosing S. 

0. Of an army, a number of persons, etc. : To j 
surround, hem in on all sides. 

x6ox Shaks. 7 ** 1 . C. v. Hi. 37 Titinius is enclosed round 
about With Horsemen. x6xx Bible Judg. xx. 43 They in- j 
closed the Bcniamites round about, im Milton P, L. 1. 
617 They., half enclose him round With all his Peers. : 
1770 Langhoknr Plutarch I. (1879) la 1 * 5 / 1 The rest of | 
the forces . . enclosed the enemy’s rear. x 9 m -6 H. Phillips 
Arner. Paper Curr. II. 91 Endeavor to enclose the British 
armyand navy in the Delaware bay. 

+ Enclo’se, pple. Obs. In 5 inolose. Ta. Fr. 
cncloSf pa. pple. of enclore : see prec. Cf. En- 
cluse.] Used as pa. pple. of Enclose v. 

1 c i47$Sgr. loive Degreoib It was mv stewards, Syr Ma- 
radose, That ye so longc have kept inclose. 

Enclosed, inclosed (en-, inkl^.-zd), ppl. a. 
[f. Enclose v . + -id 1 .] In the senses of the verb. 

1607 TorsKLL Four-/. Beasts (1679) 361 To shew the food 
of tame and enclosed Lions. 1648 Gage West Ind '. xviii. 
(1655) sax Which I shall observe with Inclosed Parentheses as 
I goe along. X707 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 355 They 
prefer woody and heathv wastes to inclosed ground 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 313 A region .. which contained 
only three houses ana scarcely any enclosed fields. 

+ b. auasi-sA ?A sealed letter. Obs. rare~ x . 
fit 645 H owbll Lett. (i 6 y>) II. 33 Yours of the third of 
August came to safe hand in an inclos’d from my brother, 
t finelO'Mxnent' Obs. rare - l . [f. ETnclosk v. 

+ -liKNT.] * Enclosure. 

15*0 Hollyiand Treat. Fr. Tong. Touts closture , an en- 
elosement. 1694 Child Disc. Trads (ed. 4) 76 Regular and 
just inclosements of our forests. 

Encloser (enkD«*j»j). [f. Enclose v. + -er.] 

X. One who encloses ; esp. one who appropriates 
common land (see Enclose v. 1 b). Also fig. 

*597 J* Knew stub Confutation 506 The number of ms per- 
fect ones are become inclosers, and haua taken in this heauen. 
a s 6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful Lady 11. Bl. Thanks to my 
dear incloser, Master Morecraft. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , 
Ch. Porch iv, If God 4 bad laid ail common, certainly Man 
would have been th’ tncloser. 1633 Mabsinorr New Way , 
fc. IV. i, They call ms . . grand cncloscr Of what was com* 


mon. 1837 Toulm. Smith Parish 468 llie eucloser would 
appropriate a permanent persona) advantage 1885 S}ec tutor 
18 July 930/3 Hie rescue of Epping Forest from the en- 
closers. 

+ 2. transl. L. clusor (Vulg.), a literal rendering 
01 Ileb. *odo masgir * one who closes \ a smith. 
Obs. rare* 1 . 

* 36a WvcLir 9 Kings xxiv. 16 He ladde in to caytifte fro 
Jerusalem . . craft tse men, and encloscrs, a thousand. 

Enclosing, vbl. sb. ff. Enclose v. + -INQ 1.] 

I. The action of the vd. Enclose in various 
senses. 

1343 4 Act 35 Hen. VIII % c. 9 The recoueringe, inclosinge 
and Inmnge of . . Wappinge marahe. 1719 Dr Von Crusoe 
(i84o> 1. x. 173, I began my enclosing of this piece of ground. 
1831 In Picton L'fool . Munic. Rec . (1886) II. 355 The ne- 
cessity of the gradual inclosing of the strand. 

tb. The state of being enclosed. Obs. rart 
c XA40 Hylton Scala Per/ (W. de W. 1494) 1. xvi, pou 
shoidest . . he mUpaid with thy endosyng. 

1 2. concr. The setting of a gem. Obs. 

16x1 Bible Ex. xxviii. 20 They shalbe set in gold in their 
inclosing!* 

Enclosing (cnklJu’riij),///. a. [f. Enclohk v. 

+ -ino 24 ,] T nat encloses. 

1836 Stanlky Smai 4 Pal. vii. (18581 282 Within these two 
enclosing walls. *873 Tristram Moab xvi. 31 1 Within the 
enclosing colonnade we could find no traces of building. 

Enolosnrt (.enkldu-^ui, - w). Also In-, [a. OF. 
enclosure in same sense : see Enclose v. ancf-uitK.) 

1. The action of enclosing, a. spec. The action 
of surrounding or marking off (land) with a fence 
or boundary ; the action of thus converting pieces 
of common land into private property. Also attrib. 
in Enclosure Act, Commissioner. Also fig. 

An Enclosure Act is a private Act of Parliament authoris- 
ing the 'enclosure* of common land in some particular 
locality. In many cases, however, the land dealt with by 
these Acts was not 'common’ land in an absolute sense, 
but was private properly encumbered with the right of 
commoning during n few weeks in autumn ; and the usual 
procedure was to give each of the commoners a piece of 
land in absolute ownership as compensation for his sur- 
render of this right. 

*53® Stahkky England 98 To have so grete inclosurys of 
pasturys. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 40 a, Three causes 
of disseisin of rente service . . rescoUN, replevinc, and enclo- 
sure. 1577 B. Goock H ertsback s Huso. 11. (is86) 50 The 
first nccdcfull thing for a Garden is water. r Jne nexte to 
that is enclosure. x6it Sci.atkr Key (1629) 303 There is, 
then, no enclosure of this blessing of righteousnesae to any 
nation, person, sexe, or condition of men. 1631 a .War 
Chamo. Cases (1886) 1B0 Suffer noe inclosures tending to 
depopulation. «*• Fuller Holy 4 Pro/. St. 11. lx. 86 The 
gilts and graces of Christians lay in common, till base envy 
made the first enclosure. 1776 Adam Smith W. N.\.\. xi 
160 The advantage of enclosure is greater for pasture than 
for corn. x8ox Si Kin t Sports 4 Past. 11. i. 30 IStowl attri- 
butes the decay of archery among the Londoners to the en- 
closures made near the metropolis. 1863 F awcett Pol. licon. 

II. viii. (1876) 238 In the case of almost all these enclosuie* 
the interests of thepoor have been systematically neglected. 
xSyaE. Peacock Mabel Heron vi. 89 The enclosure com- 
missioner .. had set out a wide road. 1883 Seebohm Eng. 
Village Community 13 Nearly 4000 Enclosure Acts wcic 
passed between iffo and 1844. 

b. gen. The action of closing in, surrounding, 
etc. Somewhat rare. 

s6or Timmb Quersttanus ill. C c, Another most exceljent 
lute for the like incloscr is made of glasse and vermilion. 
1658 Sir T. Urdu nv.H yd riot. i. 35 The /Egyptians .. by., 
handsome Inclosure in glasses, contrived the notablcst waves 
of integral conservation. 1878 Fobtvr Phys. m. vii. f 1. 
531 The complete enclosure of the glottis . . in . . a part of 
the act of coughing. 

2. The state of being enclosed (in a monastery). 

18x6 Mary Schimmelmcnninck Biogr. 7 an sent us II. 52 

She resolved, therefore, to re-establish that enclosure wliich 
the rule of St. Bennet so strictly enjoins. 1879 O. Shiplry 
Gloss. Eccl. Terms 179 The nuns keep strict enclosure, and 
lead the contemplative life, 

3. That wherewith something enclosed : a. An 
encompassing fence or barrier ; buildings round a 
court. AlscT^f. 

xu6 Ckron. Gr. Friars (1853) 50 There was a boke made 
ana send up to the commyns of Cornwall* and Devynshere 
. . be cause of their rctynge and pullynge downe of in- 
closeres. 1994 Plat Jewel l -ho. iil Chem. Concl. 33 Pales 
and other enclosures. 1799 Pors Odyss. vii. 145 Th allotted 
space of ground, Fenc'd with a green enclosure all around. 
X74S Young Nt. Th. iv, 93, 1 see the circling hunt, of noisy 
men, Burst law's inclosure. 1754 Pococke Trav. (1889) If. 
73 A court of large buildings . . the enclosure of the court 
seems.. very old. 1813 Scott Quentin D. iii, 'Hie second 
enclosure ruing higher than the first. 

b. An outer covering or case ; an envelope. 

*594 Plat Jrwell-ho. 111. Chem. Coficl, a All the outwardc 
couers and enclosures whatsoeuer. SS 95 Markham Sir R. 
Gr invite cxxii, O why should such . . enuie dwell, In the 
inclosurcs of etemalf mould f x6ot Cornwallvrs Disc. 
SeuecauGii) 39 He that aspircth to this flight to the starres, 
must . . make apt his grosse Enclosure of earth. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Pise. Eel. 1. v. The raw blossom* of my youth 
was yet In my first child-hood's green enclosure hound. 

4. That which is enclosed : a. A space included 
within or marked off by boundaries. 

1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong s.v. Pourprendre, The 
roots of that tree did occupy in compass* a great inclosure. 
1636 Healky E pictet up Man. 106 In the greatest enclosure 
of all, there was a gate. 177a Priestley Inst. Relig, (1 782 > 
I. 413 The whole tnclosure was . . converted into a cnace. 
x8j6~9 Dickens Sh. Bos (1850) 1 11/1 We were seated in the 
enclosure of St. James's Park. 1884 Skeat Vhlands Poems 

19-0, 



ENCLOTHE. 


ENCORE 


? 6i. 1 . . Sell fortress, town, and hill, With servants, rents, 
tnclosures, woods. 

b. A document or letter enclosed within the 
cover of another. 

AM I have received your letter with its enclosures. 

Enolotbe (cnkl<? u-C), v. [f. En- 1 + Clothe v .] 
trans. To clothe, cover, invest. 

183s Fraser's Mag. VI. 603 It enclothes the banks with 
a show of light and glory. *833 Mas. Brownino Protneth. 
Pound Poems 1850 I. 176 Endothed with wings. 1883 W. 
K. Parker Mammal, Desc . lit. 60 The three membranes 
that enclothe the embryo. 

Enolond (enklaud), v. Also 6-7 enolowd 7 
inoloude, -owd. [f. En- 1 + Cloud sb.] trans. To 
surround with or envelop in a cloud ; to over- 
shadow, darken. Also Jig. Hence Unclouded 
ppl, a. 

1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 371 The heauens on euerie side 
enclowdcd bee. zooe Davison Rhapsody (1611) 33 Dark* 
neK»e oft that light incloudes. 1606 Shaks Ant. A Cl. v. ii. 
21a In their thicke breathes shall we be endow aed. s6so 
Hr ai.kv St. Aug, Ctt is 0/ God 1. xxl. (1630) 31 Mortall men 
. . are most commonly inclowded in a mist of ignorance and 
errour. a 1841 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1049) 117 Stars 
me cnclowdcd oftentimes. Ibid. 136 Now for the secret 
and enclouded sense. 1844 A. Wklby Poems (1867) rz When 
death's shadows my bosom encloud. 1856 R. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. ix. Ui. 141 Mark the advantage of this 
enclouded state. 

t Endow*, v. Obs . rare— 1 , (sec Enclawkd). 
[ad. OF. tndo-cr, f. en in + clou nail.] trans. 
To nail up. 

c 1430 Ptlgr. Lyf. Mankods 1. cxvii. (i860) 61 With the 
nailes with which was nayled the sone of the smith . . the 
mattes weren endowed. 

t XSnoloy*, v. Obs . [a. OF. encloyc-r % encloHr 
(mod. enclouer\ to drive in a nail. Cf. prcc. and 
Accloy.] trans. To lame or maim by driving in 
a nail. Also fig. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 47 And halted, as he were encloied. 
c *430 Lydg. Rochas (1558) vm. xxi. 18 False ambition and 
froward duplicite Hath many a realme & many a land en- 
cloied. 

Enclude, obs. form of Include. 
tEnoln'Se, pple. and ppl. a. Obs . Also in- 
oluse. [a. Ob'. enclus y ad. L. indus-us, pa. pple. 
of inrfiidtre : see Include.] Enclosed : chiefly 
said of monks or nuns. 


c 1340 Hampolk Prose Tr, (1866) a 3 fa and )k>u sail be safe 
as ane ankir iucluse. c 14x0 Pall ad. on llusb. iv. 261 The 
tallies that of seede encluse uppe wvndc Wol bygger be. 
c 1440 Hylton Seal a Per/. (W. do W. 1494) 1. lx, As 
pryncyoally ancrcs encluse and true religyous. 


> done 


P %nbluster : see En 


In- prefix 2. 

- pre/y 1 a. 


Bncoach: see En- pre/A 1 a. 

Enocffln, v. Now rare . Also 7 encoffen. 

t f. En- 1 + CoFFiN.l trans. To put into a coffin ; 
ence, to shut up, hide away. Also fig. 

Hence Enoo fflnlng vbl . sb. 

2508 E. Gilpin Skint. (1878) 54, I had rather be cncoffin'd 
in this chest, 1631 Wkbver Anc. Fun. Mon. 868 His bones 
were .. solemnly cncoflincd in the Chancell. 1670 Penn 
Case Liberty Const. 15 They condemn the Papists for en- 
coflening the Scriptures . . in an unknown tongue. 1636 
Chamb, Jmt. V. 314 The encoffining ..of the dead was 
regarded as of greater consequence. 

Enoofflnment (enkpfinment). [f. prec. + 
-ment,] The action of encoffining. 

z88s R. K. Douglas China xvi. 394 The encoffinmcnt 
takes place on the third day after death. 

Enooil, Encolden : see En- pre/d i, 3. En- 
collar, Enoolumn : see En- pref. 1 2. 
Enoolour (enknfaj), v. [f. En- 1 + Colour sb. 
Cf. OF. encolour-er .] trans. To put colour upon, 
tinge. Hence Uncolouring vbl. sb. f cotter, a tinge 
or colouring overlaid. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. 1 . 181 Wings, With thousand rare 
encolourings. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . 309 Oval 
cheeks, cncoloured faintly. 

Eneolure (enkohuo’j). nonce* wd. [a. Fr. en- 
colure the neck of an animal.] Used by Browning 
for : The mane (of a horse). 

*835 Browning Statue 4 Bust in Men ff Worn. 1. 157 
Hair . . Crisped like a warsteed’s encolure. 

Enoomber, •ment, obs. fit. Encumber, etc. 
E&COmiao (enk<?»-mi,&k), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
ly K&pi-ov (fir os) Encomium + -ac.] Of or per- 
taining to eulogy ; panegyrical. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. All. 330 The study of the Greek of 
Theocritus, especially in his encomiac and more heroic 
idylls. 

T EncomiMm. Obs. rare— 1 , [as if. ad. Gr. 
*kyKtopla<riA-a, f. : see next.] A lauda- 

to™ discourse, panegyric. 

*634 Jackson Creed vu. xxvii, This authors encomlasm 

of wisdom. 


Encomiast (cnk<fa*mi| 8 bt). [ad. Gr. ly**- 
tuaardjs, f. lyK<vfiuh{eiv to praise, laud, f. Jyirib- 
niov Encomium.] One who composes or pronounoes 
an encomium ; a praiser, euloglzer, flatterer. 

*6to G. Fletcher Christs Viet, xllx, Of fairs Eclecta .* 
the . . smooth Encomiast, a 1606 Bacon Q. Eli*. Mor. 4 
Hn,t. Wks. 1 Bohn) 403 The only .proper encomiast of this 
lady is time. vn% Let. in Pettigrew Lettsom (18*7) III. 
304 Having undertaken the office of the biographer, not 
that of the encomiast. 1875 Jowrrr Plato (ed. a) III. *33 


• 148 

We hear the encomiasts of Homer affirming that he is the 
educator of Hellas. 

t Snooaia'ffter. Obs. ran- 1 , [a* if ad. Gr. 
Hytca/fucurriip — iyuojfjuaorrfs : see prec.l ■* prcc. 

1678 Grove Vind. Conform. Clergy (1680) si You may see 
by tnis how far you may trust this eloquent Encomiaster. 

Encomiastic (enk<7b mi|Oe'stik),tf. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. kynoopiaoriK-btf f. iyteojfuA(fty : see Enco- 
miast.] 

A. adj. That conveys or confers an encomium ; 
laudatory, commendatory, eulogistic. 

*599 R Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. iv. 75 To frame some 
encomiasticke speech upon this our Metropolis. 1630 Brath* 
wait Eng. Gentl. (1642) 306 Doting on nothing more than 
these encotniasticke bladders of tneir desertlcsse praises. 
1793 R. Anderson Brit. Poets 448 An Ode, which, though 
less elevated, has some fine encomiastic strains. 1841 Hor. 
Smith Moneyed Man I. v. 154, I made a slight encomiastic 
allusion to Fanny Hartopp. 

f B. sb. A eulogistic discourse or composition ; 
a formal encomium. Obs. 

163s B. Jonson Mag pc Lady 1. I» I thank you, master 
Compass, for your short Encomiastic. 1644 John Carikr 
Nail hit on the head (1647) 39 A sumptuous and magnificent 
Sepulchre . . and upon it written Encomiostique*, the high 
praises of his vertuc. *707 Hkarne Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I!. 35 Sends an * Encomiastic * to be prefixed to Hudson's 
edition of Dionysius. 18. . Moorr Dnnl among Schol. 584 
Wise Encomiastic* Upon the Doctors und Scholastics. 
EnOOmifbStiCftlt^nkJiumiiie'sttk&l^a. [f.prec. 
+ -AL.1 = Encomiastic tf. 

159a G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 59 This deserveth a more 
famous encomiasticall oration. 1091 Wood Ath, Oxon. II. 
11a A white marble table, and thereon an Epitaph . . with 
encomiastical Verses. 1731-1800 in Bailey. 1813 Scrib- 
l> lea mania 35 Plaudits encomiastical, That stride on stilts, 
bombastical. 

Enoo:mia «tically f adv. rare. [f. prcc. + 

-LY 1 * 5 .] In an encomiastical manner. 

a *631 Donne Lett. (1651) 33 If I have not spoken of your 
Majesty encomiastically. 1871 Athenseum 6 Sept. 339 A 
short notice . . written in good taste, if a little too encomi- 
astically. 

t EllCO'miate, V. Obs. rare'' 1 , [f. Encomi-um 
+ -atk.] trans. To pronounce an encomium upon ; 
to extol, commend. 

1651 Biggs Nnv Disp, 146 They encomiate Phlebotomy 
chiefly for that end, 

t EnoO'miOXl. Obs. The Gr. form of Enco- 
mium ; occas. used in 16th and 17th c. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. ii. 69 You have a 
simple servant here, that crowncs your beauty with such 
encomions. a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. xlvi, Mellifluous en* 
comions of divine love. 1646 G. Daniel Poems Wk.s. 1878 
I. 88 How deckt In her Encomions ffollie doth appearc. 

t Enco mioniie, v . Obs . rare . [f. prcc. + 
-izE.l trans. To pronounce an encomium upon ; 
to eulogize. 

1599 Nashk Lent. Stuffs 23 Tart and ealingale. .Chaucer 
preheminentest cncomionizeth aboue all . . confectionaries. 
1647 R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 70 Hark . . how I anatomize 
My Julietta, and her encotnionue. 

Encomium (enk<7U'mi#m). PL enoomiuma ; 
also (now rarely) enoomia. Also Encomion. 
Dl L. enedmium , ad. Gr. lyK&fuor (firor) eulogy.] 
A formal or high-flown expression of praise ; a 
eulogy, panegyric. 

2389 Puttrnham Eng. Poesie 1. xx. (Arb.) 58 The immortall 
gods were praised by hymnes, the great Princes and hcroicke 
personages by ballades of praise called Encomia. 2613 
Bbaum. & Fl. Honest Man's Fort. 111. 1 , You.. Should sing 
encomiums on’t [marriage]. 1711 Steele Sped . No. 139. 
P3 If wc consider this wonderful Person, it is Perplexity to 
know where to begin his Encomium. 2806 Dickens Old 
C. Shop xxx. 4 He brought in the bread, cheese and beer, 
with many high encomiums upon their excellence. 2873 
Jowett Plato (ed. 3) I. 139 Many tales, and praises, and 
encomia of ancient famous men. 

+ b. abstr. Obs. rare 

176a Cowper Task vi. 715 Encomium in old times was 
poets 1 work. 

Enoommon : se« En- pref . 1 a. 
t Enoommond, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Sp. en- 
comendar in same sense, f. en- (see En-i) -f comen - 
dar to Commend.] trans. To entrust (a military 
function). 

1398 Barret Tkeor. JVarres v. i. ist Encommended and 
bestowed vpon personages of great grauitie. 
t Enoo'mpany, v. Obs. [ad. OF. encom- 
paignier t f. en- (see En- l) + compaignu Company.] 

1 . trans. To accompany. 

1494 Fabyan vh. 5 1 s The sayd prouost beynge encom- 
panyed with .viii. score or ,cc. men. 2333 Mors Anew. 
Poisoned Bk. Wks. 1088/i Theyr gloat was of faythe not 
alone, but encompanied with two good felowes peraye. 

2 . To bring into company, associate. Const, to. 

c 1330 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (2824) 343 Encom* 

panyed by maryage to ony persone . . ayenst her nerte. 

Enoomp&aa (enkr-mpas), v. Also 6-8 in- 
oompaaa. [f. En-1 + Compass sb. ; cf. obs. Sp. 
encomfiasar of equivalent formation.] 

1 . To encircle as a ring or girdle ; to surround, 
bound on all sides. 

a. 1888 Eden Decades W. Ind, in. vi. (Arb.) 161 The north® 
1 andes which the frosen sea encompascth vnder the northe 
pole. 1697 Dryden Virg . Georg, iv. 688 Baleful Styx en- 
compasses around . . th* unhappy Ground. De Foe 
Voy. round IV. (1840) 130 A kind of a city, encompassed all 


round, the river making a kind of double horse*shoe. 1776 
Withering Bot. Arrangtm. (2796) II. 433 Some encom- 
passed with a membranaceous border, deeper than half the 
breadth of the seed. 187s Jenkinsom Guide Eng. Lakes 
351 Behind are the mountains encompassing Borrowdale. 

p. 2598 Spenskr State /ret. Wks. (1863) 527/3 You have 
very well declared the originall of their mounts and great 
stones incompasscd. 2631 Needham tr. Setden's Mare Cl. 
79 This Dominion . . incompasscd their Empire round like 
a girdle. 1639 Hammond On Ps. Ix. 304 Part of Syria whicn 
U incompast with Tigris and Euphrates. 1713 Sheffield 
(D k. Buckhm.) Whs. (1753) II. aai My iron pallisade that 
incompasses a square court. 

2 . Of persons : To surround, form a circle about, 
whether for protection, in attendance, or with 
hostile intent. Also fig. Also absol. 

a. *558 Eukn Decades W. Ind . 11. 1. (Arb.) 107 Encoompas- 
inge tne vyllagc where they laye. *667 Milton P. L. hi. 
149 Th* innumerable sound of Hymns . . wherewith thy 
Tnrone Encompass'd shall resound thee ever blest. 1704 
Swift T. Tub Wks. 2760 I. 36 Encompassed with a ring of 
disciples. 1782 Gibbon Deel. «r F. II. xxx. 258 His throne 
was encompassed with domestic enemies. 2830 T ennyson / n 
Mem. *cxxvi. ii, I . ..sleep Encompass'd by his faithful guard. 

fl. 2590 Wkbbe Trav. (Arb.) 34 The Turkcs power did 
incompasse Prestcr Johns sonne. 259* Shaks. 2 Hen. VJ % 
111. ii. 53 Hag of nil despight, Incompass'd with thy lustful) 
Paramours, a 2699 Lady Halkrtt Autobiog. (2873 ) 7a, 
I was now Incompased with misfortunes. 

fb. Of right lines: To contain, include (an 
angle). Obs. rare- 1 . 

2660 Barrow Euclid 1. xlvii. Probl, 3 The bides A B t A C, 
encompassing the right angle. 

+ 8. To make a circuit about, go all round (any- 
thing). Obs. 

2640 Wilkins Nnu Planet vii. (1707) 316 The Planets . . 
do by their Motion encompass the Body of the Sun. 163s 
Gayton Pleas. Notesw. iv. 19a Drake encompass'd the world 
with a ship, xm Swift Gulliver in. i. 179, I encompassed 
it almost rouna before I could find a convenient place to 
land in. 1773-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 2275 Mr. Gore en- 
compassed tne hill, and joined them. 

4 . To surround entirely, overlay as with an en- 
velope or shell ; to contain. 

*553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 35 A thinne skinne . . 
encompassing the shell of the nutte. 2571 Digger Pan tom. 
iv. xxv, This figure . . may be incomttassed of a sphere. 
2636 Bacon Syh/a g 587 A St&lk of Wheat . . encompassed 
with a case of Wood. 2630 Baxter Saints' R. 1. vii. (1662) 
J02 Had onely Faith to live upon, and were incompasscd 
with flesh. 2678 Hobbes Nat. Philos . ix. 115, I thought 
nothing had encompassed the Earth but Air. 2794 G. Adams 
Nat. ff Exp. Phil. 1 . 56 They are kept together by the air 
that incompasses them in the receiver. 1875 H. E. Manning 
Mission if. Ghost vii. 192 Walk in the light with which He 
encompasses you. 

+ 6. nonce-use. To outwit, take advantage of, 
* get round ’ (a person). Obs. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. 11, ii, 158 Ah ha, Mistresse Ford 
ana Mistresse Page, hauc I encompass’d you? 

Enco'mpaner. rare. [f. Encompass v. + 
-er.] One who or that which encompasses. 

1666 T. Smith Old Age (cd. a) 241 Vessels . . which bring 
home the noble Travcllour, the cncompassour of the little 
World. 

Enc0‘xupag«ixig, vbl. sb. [f. Encompass v. 
+ -jng 1 .] The action of the vb. Encompass. 

*6a8 Earle Aficrocosm. lxi. 166 They meet In some foreign 
region, where the encompassing of strangers unites them 
closer. 

Encompassing (enk» mp 4 siq),///. a. [f. En- 
compass v. + -INO 2 .J That encompasses. 

1571 Digges Pantom. iv. xxiii, His encompassing Icosae- 
drons side is an Apotome. 2704 Watts Logic (1736) 121 
The encompassing Parts are the Walls and Gates. *888 
Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 4/3 The Emperor of Morocco has 
fought his way out of his encompassing enemies. 
ZSneomp&Sftment (enktrmp&smcnt). rare. 
[f. Encompass v. + -mknt.] 

1 . The action of encompassing ; + * talking 
round * a subject {obs. rare- 1 ). 

260a Shaks. Ham. it. i. to Finding By this encompasse- 
ment and drift of question, That they doe know my sonne. 

2 . The state of being encompassed. 

288* Century Mag. Oct. 945 A sense of absolute encom- 
passment by perfect good. 

t EnoOTnpassure. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Encom- 
pass v. + -urb.] That which encompasses; en- 
vironment. 

2600 Tourneur. Tranff. Met. lxxvii. 536 Fogs, damps, 
trees, stones, their sole encompassure. 

f Enco my. Obs. rare . Anglicized form of 
Encomium. 

1333 Crammer in Ellis Orig. Lett. v. 224 II. 38 Diverse 
other encomyes spoken of chyldren. 154a Bscom David's 
Harp Wks, (2843) 38 5 He will, .lift it up with perpetual en* 
comics, lauds, and praises. *544 Bale in Set. Whs. (1840) 
7 Many popish parasites . . have written large commend- 
ations and encomies of those. 

Enoorbftllment (enk/ubelm8nt). [f. En- + 
Corbel + -mint ; after Fr. ettcorbellemenl.l 
1888 Baldw. Brown Schola to Cathedral iv, 236 note, A 
pseudo arch or vault formed by encorbellment (L e. the con- 
tinuous projection of each horizontal course over the one 
Immediately below itX 

Encore (airkp-r, often pijkO*M), ini. and sb. 
Also 8 enoora. fa. Fr. encore still, vet (in some 
contexts translated by ‘ again'); cfc the synonym- 
ous Pr. encara t enqmra , OSp. encara. It ancora. 
(Usually these words have been regarded ast— L. 
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(in) hone Abram until this hour ; but the phono- 
logy is not wholly clear, and other explanations 
have been proposed, e.g. by 1 la vet in Romania, 
VIII. 94.) The use of It. Ancora occurs in Eng. 
equally early ; the form encora in 18th c. is due to 
confusion between the Fr. and the It. word. 

Thera appears to be no evidence that either the Fr. or the 
ft. word was ever similarly used in its native country. The 
corresponding word both in Fr. and It Is bis \ in It da 
cafe was formerly used.] 

A. int. Again, once more : used by spectators 
or auditors to demand the repetition of a song, 
piece of music, or other performance, that has 
pleased them. 

171a Stbelb Sped. No. 311 F 9 Whenever any Gentlemen 
are particularly pleased with a Song, at their crying out 
Encore . . the jPerformer is so obliging as to sing it over 
again. 1766 Anstry Bath Guide (1767) 114 Pray speak to 
Sir Toby to cry out encore. 1781 f. Moornt View Sot. It. 
(>795) I. 189 A Duo., drew an universal encora from the 
spectators. 18*9 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 1464 Loud shouts 
of ‘encore* roused him. 

B. sb. A call for the repetition of a song, etc. ; 
the repetition itself. Also at t rib. 

1763 J. Brown Poetry \ Mus. xil 206 If the Audience 
were warmed by the Subject of an Opera . . the Encore, 
instead of being desircablc, would generally disgust. 1811 
Byron Hints from Hor. 310 His anguish doubling by 
his own ‘encore*. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick xxii. That’ll 
be a double encore if you take care, boys. 1883 A the net urn 
2 June 697/3 There is nothing in the twenty pages .. to 
warrant an encore. 188a G. Moors Mummer's lr(fe (1887) 
102, I know all the words except the encore verse. Mod, 
No encores allowed. 

EnC0*r6, v. [f. prec.] tram. To call ap- 
plaudingly for the repetition of (a song, etc.) ; to 
demand a repetition from (a performer). 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) III. 341 They encored it. 
1754 — Grandison (1781) VI. xxxi. 204 The wretches . . en- 
cored him [Sir Charles] without mercy. 1826 Miss M itkord 
Village Scr. it. (1863) 268. I got a part of the audience . . to 
encore my swoon. 1863 Mrs. C. Clakkb Skaks. Char. iv. 
08 The idea of a man pluming liitnself on tho possibility of 
being encored in a roar. 1879 Froude Cmsar xiit. 18a 
lines . . reflecting on Pompcy . . were encored a thousand 
times. 


b. tram/. To go over again {notice-use). 

1806 Beresford Miseries (cd. 5) 1 . 24 Till you are. . neces- 
sitated to turn back, and encore all your bufferings. 

Encoronall, Encoronet : see Eh- pre/y i b. 
Encorownment, var. of Enckownmknt, Obs. 
Enoorporate, obs. form of Incorporate. 

+ Enco rpor©, v. Obs . Also 5 enoorpere. 
[a. OF. cncorpore-r , ad. L. incotpordre to In- 
corporate.] 

1 . intr. in Alchemy : To form one body with ; 
to amalgamate. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan, Vem ., Prol. 4 T. 262 Oure matires 
enbibyn^ And cck of oure matires cncorporyng. c 1460-70 
Bk. Quintessence i * Puttc f>c element of watii .. vpon jn> 
of mater and putte ny vij daies to encorpere wel. 

2 . tram. To insert in a body of documents ; to 
enrol or enter in the records of a court. 

1513 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxii. 260 We woll . . that the 
sayd letters before encorpored, be of none effcctc. 

+ Enco’rsive, a. Obs . rare. [f. OF. encorser 
to make flesh, grow fat, f. en in 4- OF. cors (F. 
corps body + -if, -IVK.] Fat, fleshy. 

013*0 Ham pole Cant Psalter $16 Encorsyfe is ]>e lufyd 
& he Rest vp. 

K oortif, erroneous f. of cncorsif, Encorhivk. 
i/s Sel. Wks. (1869) III, 36 (from liampole: see 
Encorsive.)] 

Encortin, obs. f. Encurtain. 

Encouch : see En- pre/y i a. 

Encounter (enkuu'ntw), sb. Forms : 3 en- 
oontre, 5 enoountre, 6- enoounter. Also 6-8 
inoounter. JTa. OF. encontre masc. and fern, (cf 
Fr. encontre , , Sp. cncuentro , It. inconlro), f. late L. 
incontrdre : see next.] A meeting face to (ace. 

1 . A meeting face to face ; a meeting (of adver- 
saries or opposing forces) in conflict ; hence, a 
battle, skirmish, duel, etc. 

1197 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8051 He vond hard encontre in 
norphuraberlande. c 14*0 Syr Gencr. (Roxb.) 5083 But than 
cam encountre strong Folk of higher Inde among. 1575 
Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) £42 How unseemly 
an encounter is this, wherein the flesh being matched against 
the spirit.. striveth with him for victory. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. t. (1589) 104 An incounter of their 
armies, wherein Cssar, bein$ at that time the weaker, had 
the woorst. 1994 Shake. Rich. HI, 1. ii 115 To leaue this 
keen® encounter of our witte*. 1867 Milton P. L. 11. 7x8 
Winds the signal blow To joyn thir dark Encounter in mid 
air. 1671 Marvell Reh. Trans} , 1 . 229, I.. have no heart 
to this incounter. z8s8 Scott F. M. Perth i, In these vales 
. . the Saxons . . and the Gael . . had many a desperate and 
bloody encounter. 1893 Robertson Strm. Scr. 111. xvil 221 
We must shrink from the encounter with death. 

+ b. attrib. Obs. rare. 

1598 Stow Surv. xxxix. (1603) 386 [A champion in the 
lists says] Though my horse fayle me I will not fayle an 
incounter companion. 

2 . The fact of meeting with (a person or thing), 
esp. undesignedly or casually. Const, of, with . 

1896 Fihett For Ambass. 29 In case he ahould be put 
to U upon any incounter of negotiation or otherwise, 1889 


Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI. 161 We are infinitely defective as 
to. .excuses . . upon sudden and unpremeditated encounters. 
01690 Lady Hklkktt A ulobiog. (1875) 9, I must here relate 
a little odd Incounter, type Godwin Cal. Williams 230 
The state of calamity to wnten my. .persecutor had reduced 
me, had made the encounter even of a den of robbers, a 
fortunate adventure. ««!» Macaulay Hist . Eng. V. 93 
There was constant risk of an encounter which might have 
produced several duels. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Sold. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. j The encounter with superior persons on terms 
allowing the happiest intercourse. 

+ b. An amatory interview. Obs. rare. 

<999 Shake. Much Ado hi. iii. i6z The Prince . . saw a far 
oflTln the Orchard this amiable incounter. Ibid. iv. i. 04 
Who hath indeed most like a libcrall villaine, Contest tne 
vile encounters they haue lmd A thousand times in secret. 

f 0. Aii accosting, address. Obs. Cf. Encounter 
v. 7. 

1991 Shake. 'Punt Gent. 11. yii. 41 For I would preuetit 
The loose encounters of lascluious men. 

+ 8. Manner of meeting another ; style of address, 
behaviour. Obs. 

1998 Shake. Teem. Shr, iv. v. 54 That with your strange 
encounter much anuued me. 160a — Ham. v. it. 197 The 
tune of the timCj and outward habile of encounter. x6ix 
— Wint.T. tit. ii. 50 With what encounter so uncurrent 1 
have strained to appear thus. 

+ 4 . An idea that suddenly presents itself, as it 
were by accident ; a happy thought. Obs. rare . 

x6$x Hobbes Lnnath. 1. viii. 34 Many times with encoun- 
ters of extraordinary Fancy. *878 — Nat. Philos, i. 11 
Wonder . . I never thought upon't before, for it is a very 
hanpy encounter. 

5 . The fact of being met with ; occurrence, rare. 

1870 Lowell A mong my Bks. Scr. 1. (1873) 803 Things of 
daily encounter. 

+ o. Proposed as a name for the rhetorical figure 
Antithesis. Obs. rare - 1 . 


1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 219 Ye haue 
another figure very nleasant and fit for amplification, which 
to answer the Greeks termc, we may call the encounter. 

Encounter (cnkau’ntaO, v. Also 4 en- 
oountre, 6-8 Inoounter. [a. OFr. encontre-r, a 
Com. Romanic word, — Fr., Sp., P^. cncontrar, 
It. incontrare late L. incontrdre , f. in in + contra 
against.] 

1. traits . To meet as an adversary ; to confront 
in battle, assail. Sometimes absol. with reciprocal 
sense. Also fig. 

c 1300 St. Brandon 411 And encounlrcdo this lithcre fitch 
ana sniot to him faste. *475 Caxton Jason 6 They that 
encountrid hcrcule*. c 1500 Lancelot 3261 And ywons king 
. .Encounter'd hyme in myddi* of the gren. 1577 Vau. 
irouillikr Luther on Ep. Gal. 146 But let us suffer the law 
and the promise to encounter together. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 544 Astonied at the sight of a monstrous bull let 
loose and ready to iucounter him. 1604 Capt. Smith Vir- 
ginia 1. 2 He was provided with a Navy able to inoounter 
a Kings power. 16a 6 Micad in Ellis Grig. Lett.x. 336 III. 
250 The Duke was hotly encountered by the Sailors about 
this day sennight. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, iv. 125 They 
challenge, and encounter Breast to Breast. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. $ F : II. x*xviii. 394 The two kings encountered each 
other in single combat. 179a Burke Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 
VII. 90 Enemies very different from those she has hitherto 
had to encounter. 1891 Creasy Dec is. Battles (1864) 187 To 
encounter Varus*s army in a pitched battle. 

tb. intr. Const, against , usually with. Obs. 
1530 Wolsey in Cavendish Life (1825) I. 324 Against 
whom the King was constrained to encounter In his royal 
person. 1555 Eden Decaiies IV. Ind. 11. 1. (Arb.) 107 En- 
counteryng with them, he was repulsed with shame and 
damage. 1684 Contempt. State of Man 1. (1699) 109 That 
dreadful day wherein tne Army of Vengeance . . are to en- 
counter with the Army of Sin. X7a8 R. Morris Ess. Anc. 
Archil . 18 The single Enemies I nave to encounter with. 

f 2 . tram. To go counter to, oppose, thwart ; to 
contest, dispute. Also absol. Obs. 

*549 Coverdalr Erasm. Par. Rom . 17 But some one 
will againc encounter and save. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Deut. vi. 33 When they withstand God and incounter his 
Word. *389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 111. xxiii. (Arb.) 276 
Nothing is so vnplcasant to a man, as to be encountred in 
his chiefs affection. . 1618 Penit. Con/, vi. (1657) 99 Saint 
Augustine incountring that opinion . .reasoneth thus. 1877 
Hale Prim. Orig.Man. 70 From the intrinsecal nature of 
the things that encounter the possibility of an eternal suc- 
cessive duration in them. 1786 Burke Art . agst. IV. 
Hastings Wks. XII. 114 The evidence of this man, not 
having been encountered at the time, 
f b. intr. Const, with. Obs . 

1677-8 Marvell Carr. No. 340 Wks. 1873-5 II. 604 Lest 
I should happen to incounter with our proceedings. 

+ 8. tram . To be placed opposite, or in opposite 
directions, to (each other). Obs. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry vi. v. (1660) 405 She beareth . . three 
Swords barwayes proper, the middlemost encountring the 
other two. 

t b. intr. Const with. Obs . 

1699 Leak Water-whs. 34 There are Pint AE, bcountr- 
ing with Pins which are in PH. 

4 . To meet, fall in with (a person or thing\ 
esp . casually. Sometimes absol. Also fig. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. xix. aso 1 Treys encountre treys/ 
quapne * in godhede and in monnede *. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. 111. (1520) a6/x Pom pel and he encountred togyder. 
xasB Fox in Pocock Rec. Rtf. I. 141 Encountering Mr. 
Silvester Darius in the same place. 1814 Raleigh Hist. 
World 11. 395 Two men should Incounter him by Rahel’s 
Sepulchre. 186a Evelyn Chmkogr. (1769) 56 Some rare 
things in stampi to be encountred amongst the collection* 
of the curious. 1778 Johnson in Boewetl (>8x6) UL I 49 


1 most extraordinary young man that ha* encountered 
knowledge, sflfca Byron Werner 1 . i. 30a We never 
t before, and never . .may again encounter. s86o Tvk- 


Ther 
my k 

met before, and never . .may again < 

dall Gtac. 1. I 8. 57, I encountered a considerable stream 
rushing across it [the glacier l >879 Hamerton Jntrll. J.(fe 
111. iii. 91 He knew the dictionary meaning of every word 
he encountored. 

+ b. intr. Const, r inth. Obs. 

163s Lithoow Trav, v. 190 A Christian Amaronite, who 
accidently encountred with v*. 167a Marvell Reh. Prows}, 
1. 143 It would be difficult to quote twenty lines in Mr. 
Hayes but we should encounter with the Roman Empire. 
1767 Fabler l. 67 xv. Some how or other mv eye encountered 
with Miss Maria's at the end of this Rpeecn. 

5 . To meet with, experience (difficulties, opposi- 
tion, etc.). Also witn notion of 1 : To face reso- 
lutely. 

1814 D’Iirarli Quarrels Auih. (1867) 336 The Royal 
Society, .encountered fierce hostilities. 1844 H. II. Wilnon 
Brit . India III. 68 Disease was not, however, the only 
enemy which the British had to encounter. *? 7 *. Grkkn 
Short Hist. iii. f 5 (i8$a) 141 From the Church he (Henry 
1111 encountered as resolute an opposition. 

T b. intr. Const, with. Obs. 

1981 A/ot. Pr. Orange in Pheni t (1731) I. 450 If. . I had 
not IncouiUer'd with the Hatred of the Spanish Nation. 
1776 G. Skmi-lb Building in Water 14 They had not any 
Difficulties of Water to encounter with. 

+ 8. To go to meet. Also fig. Obs. 

1603 Shake. Mens, for M. til. i. 84, 1 will encounter dark- 
ncsse as a bride And hugge it in mine armes. 1611 — 
Cvmb. 1. BL 33 At the sixt Tie u re of Mome, at Noonc, at 
Midnight, T* encounter me with Orisons. 

II Bombastically used for : To go to, approach 
{nonce -use). 

1601 Shake. Twel. N. 111. i. 83 Will you incounter the 
house. 


f 7 . To accost, address. Obs. 

>579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 36 With . . smiling face . en- 
countered him on this manner. 1900 Grrknf Net'er too late 
(1600) 35 Isabel, .incount red him thus. Gentle sir, etc, 
t Encounter. <uiv. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OF. en- 
contre against.] Opposite, contrary ; ^CoUNTRU 
adv. 


1660 Hist. Inde/. 82 The rogue of all the Kingdom ran 
directly encounter to their designs. 

t Enoou'nterabl., a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En- 
counter sb. + -able : cf. profitable] ? Ready for 
encounters. 


1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 346 Whiche time, 1 would e I 
had spent, ..in the extolling of your. .cncountcrable vali- 
aunt ncsse. 

t Enootrntorer. Obs. Also 6 enoontorer. 
[f. Encounter v. + -kr.] One who or that which 
encounters; an adversary, opponent. 

1911 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxix. 306 They . . rode close 
togyaer in good aray . . but they founde no encountcrerh 
1989 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxv. (Arb.) 310 In another 
respect arte is as it were an encountrcr and contrary to 
nature, c 1611 Chapman Iliad xx. 151 The earth did gronn 
With feet of proud encountcrcrs. x6«6 H. More Am ltd. 
Ath. 11. x. (1712) 70 'i’hc Lion, .will strike such a stroke with 
his tail, that he will break the back of his Kncountercr with it. 

b. One who meets (anothei) half-way; a * for- 
ward 1 person, coquette, rare— 1 . 

1606 Shaks. Tr. \ Cr. iv. v. 58 Oh these encountcrcrs so 
glib of tongue. 

Encountering, vbl. sb. [f. Encounter v. 
•f -iNO L] The action of the vb. Enoounter. 

* 4«5 Caxton 7 ' revisa's Higden 11 1. vl. 1 6a a In the en* 
encountrynge Sc fightynge Brutus . . and Aruns . . slowgh 
eyther other. 15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xlviii. 69 And 
dyucr* encountrynges was bytwene them. tg$» Apol. Pr. 
Orange in Phcnix (1731) I. 450 That the Race of (a man's] 
life be. .prosperous without, .any wicked incountring. s6to 
Cuillim Heraldry 11. v. 50 By reason of the opposition 
and encountering of some other current. 1613 Dkumm. ok 
Hawih. Cypress Gror>e Wks. (1711) 136 So many shadows 
cast out and caused by the encountring of these superiour 
celestial bodies. 1704 Swirr T. Tub Author's Apol., The 
accidental encountering of a single thought. 

Encountering (enkau ntarii)), ppl. a. [f. Em- 
couwtbb v, + -wo*] That encoaotcn. 

1986 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. 11. vl 19 Let us put on 
our meet encountering minds. s6a6 G. Sanovs Ovias Met. 
xl 319 Keeps the banket that lead Along th* incountring 
Current to his head. 1667 Milton P. L. vl aao Millions 
fierce encountring Angels fought. 1738 Glover Leonidas 
v. 350 Betwixt tlv encountring chiefs. x8a6 Bryant Poems , 
Winter Piece 119 The encountering winds shall oft Muster 
their wrath again. 

+ Eueoirntery. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 inootin- 
trie. [ad. OF. enccntree a meeting, f. encontrer 
Encounter v.\ The shock of attack or encounter. 

1966 Painter Pal. Pleas. Ded., To him whose freouent 
vse of mightye incountrie and terrible shocke of shield and 
launce, is fiunilier in court. 

t SlIOOTI'lltrftXlce. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 in- 
countraunoo. [f. Encounter v. 4- -anck.] « En- 
countering vbl. sb. 

f S9* Wvrlfy Armorie 94 Great temblaunce And shew 
of touv made at incouutraunce. 

t Encou rage, tb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next.] - 

Kncouragjcmknt. 

1939 Act 37 Hen. VII l \ c. 33 | a To the great ant mac ion 
andencourage of thoflfendours. 

Encourage (enkjp-red^), v. Forms : a. 5 en* 
corage, 6- encourage. /L 7 moorage (Incur - 
rage), 7-8 inoourage. [ad. OF. encoragier , Fr. 
encourage r, f. ^(sceEr- 1 ) -f eoragex see Courage.] 
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L Irons . To inspire with courage, animate, inspirit, 
a. *40 © Caxton Eneydas (1889) 31 They were, .gretly «n- 
coragedwyth K<*>de hope, a 1593 H. Smith Stmt. (1637) 
404 God would have Joshua encouraged with all the en- 
couragement that may be. *1649 Drumm. op Hawth. 
Skiantaihia Wks. (1711)903 By encouraging those, who for 
their own interest pretend religion. i 7 aa T )k For Plague 
(1754) 6 That which encourag'd them was, that the City was 
healthy 1847 Emkrson Refr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 376 Whatever appeals to the imagination .. wonderfully 
entourages and liberates ui. 

ft. imi Robinson tr. Move's Utoj>. (Arh.) 16 This verely 
i«% r y* chlelfe cause, y* 1 hath incouraged me. 1647 Ward 
St nth. Cob Ur 71 Prayers .. that the God of power and 
goodness, would incourage your hearts. *7ij Steele 
Guardian No. *4 f 3 Jack was incouraged at this success. 

2 . Const, to with sb. as obj. or with inf. 

a. To inspire with courage sufficient for any 
undertaking ; to embolden, make confident. 

a . »SS3 Eden Treat. Netue tnd. (Arb.) 5 Yat they niiuhtc 
. .bee encouraged to do the like. 165 Hobbes Lex>iath. 11. 
Axvii. 158 Presumeth on his force, .which encourages him to 
commit the same again. 1785 Cowflr Lett . o Nov., John 
Gilnin. .first encouraged you to write. 18*4 Miss Fkrrier 
tuner, xxxv. I feel encouraged to the liberty I am going to 
take, by the kindness you showed me. 1880 Mrs. Forrester 
Roy 4- V. I. 31 Encourage yourself to say these things now 
you are in Paris. 

0 . 1438 Starkey England 153 The wych thyng uti- 
dowtydly wold incorage basse stomakys to endevur them* 
selfys dylvgently. 1841 Prynne Ant ip. 3 Ded., To the 
which 1 nave beene the more incouraged by a Divine 
Providence. 1743 Tindal Rapin' 1 Hitt. Eng. II. xvn. 53 
Incouraged the Protestants to stand upon their defence. 

b. To incite, induce, instigate ; in weaker sense, 
to recommend, advise. 

1483 Caxion Cato G j b, They encorage somine personc to 
do euyl. 1611 Sir K. Dudley in Fortesc. Papers 7 note , 
To incurrage his Highncs to undertake a matter of that 
consequence. 1697 Dryukn l 'irg. Georg. 111. aoi Water him, 
and . . Encourage him to thirst again, with Bran. 1875 
Jowett Plato ( ed. a) IV. 44 We are not encouraging indi- 
viduals to make right or wrong for themselves. 

+ 0. ellipt. To encourage to come, to invite. 
Ofis. rare. 

i 7 r8 T. Sheridan Persia* vi. (1739) 86 Ennius. . [was] 
encouraged to Rome by Cato the Quaestor. 

8. To stimulate (persons or personal efforts) by 
assistance, reward, or expressions of favour or 
approval ; to countenance, patronize ; also, in bad 
sense, to abet. 

1668 Hale Fref. RolUs Abridgment 9 A Book published 
. .not to abnte their (Students'! Industry t but to incourage it. 
1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. xi. I. 38 No woman 
dares, .encourage two lovers at a time. *777^ Sheridan 
Sch . Scand. iv. i, Paying them [tradesmen] is only en- 
couraging them. 1857 Buckle Civilit, l. xi. 639 Why should 
we can upon government to encourage those who write our 
books ? x866 Rogers Agric. <t Pr. I. xxvi. 64a The bailiffs 
were allowed to encourage venturous boys in bringing young 
birds for purposes of training. 1876 Green Short. Hist, vi 
f 3 (1883) 993 Among the group who encouraged the press of 
Caxton [was] . . Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 

b. To allow or promote the continuance or 
development of (a natural growth, an industry, a 
sentiment, etc.) ; to cherish, foster. 

*677 Yarranton Engl. Imprtn >. 63 If the Iron Manufacture 
be not incouraged. 169a Congreve Double Dealer 1. v, 
Hum ! I have encouraged a pimple here too. *788 V. Knox 
Winter Even, I. iii. 31 Books of controversy . . ore less en- 
couraged. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xviu. 184 Sunshine 
. . encouraged a perceptible growth of flowering plants. 
1883 Gko. Eliot Komola 11. xxui, [He] grasped at a thought 
more actively cruel than any he had ever encouraged 
before. 

4 . nonce -use. a. Humorously : To put spirit 
into (liquor), b. To make up for, compensate for, 
i6a8 Hobbes Thucyd, (182a) 71 Encouraging their want of 
knowledge with store of men. i6$S Fuller Hist. Comb. 

v. fi 48, 87 Erasmus . . sometimes incouraged his faint Ale 
with the mixture. 

Encouragement (enku’redsmcnt). Also 6-8 
inoouragement, [a. F. encouragement : see prec. 
and -MKNT.l The action or process of encouraging, 
the fact of being encouraged (see senses of the 
vb.) ; concr. a fact or circumstance which serves 
to encourage. 

1588 Grafton Chrtm . II. 357 King Edward purposyng a 
lyke encouragement of noble and worthie knightes. 1398 

J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 143 For nis more in* 
couragement viewing in hU mistris countenance, no cloudes 
of discontent. *638 1 -»d. Goring in Hamilton Papers (1880) 
65 What encouragement whatever those ill affected with 
you may gather. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Improv. 6a To 
the Incouragement of the Iron, and Iron Manufactures. 
1700 Wallis in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 319 This riding- 
master went hence, finding little or no encouragement, of 
any desirous to learn. 17x1 Shaktesb. Charac. (1737) H- 
124 Inward deformity growing greater, by the incourage- 
ment of unnatural affection. 1748 Anson Voy. (ed. 4) In trod., 
Such employments could not long be wanting, if due in- 
couragement were given to them. s8a8 Scott F. M. Perth 

vi, The wooer had begun to hold the refusal of the damsel 
as somewhat capricious, .after the degree of encouragement 
which, in his opinion, she had affords. 187$ Jowett Plato 
(cd. 3) V. 186 [Plato] gives no encouragement to Individual 
enthusiasm. *883 Law Rep. Queen * B. XI. 569 The object 
oHjhe society being the encouragement of saving. 

Enoo urager (enkirredgai). [L Encourage v. 
+ Eit.l He who or that which encourages, 

JSfif Br* Hooper {title). An Apologye againsU the Report 
that he should be a Maiutainer and Encorager of suche as 
cursed the Quene* Highnes. 1983 Foxx A t fM. (1396) 73/a 


To which notable thing and great force of faith, Mauritius 
himselfe waa a great tncourager. 1807 Toes ell Serpents 
(1658) 593 My worshipful good friend, and dayly encourager 
unto ail good labours. 1738 Daily Post x 7 Aug. Maryde • 
Bonne Gardens , Mr, Gough begs leave . . to return the en- 
couragers of his Musical Entertainment thanks. *777 
Watson Philip It (1839) 195 They were considered as 
fomenters of the tumults, and encouragers of heresy. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 209 He was an encourager 
of letters and the arts. 

Enoon T ftg i ng, vbl. sb . [f, Encourage v. + 
-ino*.] The action of the vb. Encourage. 

1576 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (18 si) 530 lliat I 
may have a longing to [the true good tningsj through 
thine encouraging. 1837 Decree Star Chamb. I it in 
Milton A reop., For the . . incouraglng of Printers In their 
honest, .endeauours. 1658 Whole Duty Man L ft aa (1687) 
4 To the incouraglng of us in sins. 

Encouraging (enkxrr6dgir|), ppl. a . [f. En- 
courage v. -iNG*.] That encourages or tends to 
encourage. 

1683 Earl Lauderd. in L. Papers { 1884) 1. 176 The Bishop 
.. hath written a brave incouraglng Epistle to our Chan- 
cellor. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs India Wks. XI. 39 The 
choice of Mr, John Stables . . was by no means .. an en- 
couraging example to either Service. 183$ Macaulay Hist. 
Eng III. 661 He sate down, .to write a kind and encourag- 
ing letter to the unfortunate general. 

Hence Bnoou’r*ffliigly adv., in an encouraging 


manner. 

1846 P. Bulkklhy Gospel Covt. iv. 333 Those a!>out him 
speak encouragingly to him, 174* Richardson Pamela II. 
170 How encouragingly kind was all this ! 1856 Kank 

Ant. Expl, I. xtv. 164 We talked encouragingly of spring 
hope*. 

Encover, incover (en-, inktrvaj), v. rare . 
[f. En- 1 , In- + Cover v ,] trans. To cover com- 
pletely ; to enclose and cover. Hence Enco’ver- 
ed, Unco vering ppl. adjs. 

1500-30 Skklton Garl. Laur. 1 164 Slimy snails Encoverdc 
over with gold of lis^ew fine. X596 R. L. Diella , The gold 
encoverd Cooke. 1831 D. Wilson Prehist . Ann, Scotl. 
(1863) I. 117 The incovering mound is about .. forty-four 
feet in diameter. 

Enoowl, Encraal : see En- pref 1 
Enoradle (cnkr^'d’l), v. Also 7 inoradle. 
[f. En- 1 + Cradle.] trans. To lay in a cradle. 

1596 Spenser Hymne Heavenly Love 335 Where he en- 
cradled was In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay. 1655 
Fuller Church Hist. 1. iv. 313 Three Child-Constantines 
cncradled. x66a — ■ Worthies, Line. 11. 165 Though there 
incradled. 

tEncrain. Obsr 0 

1731-36 Bailey vol. II, Encrain [with Horsemen], a horse 
that is wither wrung or one that Is spoilt in the withers. 

t Encra-mpish, -is©, v. Obs. rare. [f. En- 1 + 
Cramp a. + -tsh, after words like impoverish.] 
trans. To cramp, hamper. Hence Encrampiaed 
ppl. a., cramped, distorted. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode II. (1869) 108 I hatte Perescc, 
be goutous.pe encrampised, he boistous, h® maymed. 15*3 
Skklton Garl, Laurel 15 Encraumpysshcd so sore was 
my conceyte. 

f Enora'SS, v. Obs. rare* 1 , [ad. F .encrasse-r, 
f. en - (see En- *) *f crasse thick, Crass ; cf. late L. 
incrassdre .] intr. To thicken ; to become thick. 

1575 Tukbekv. Falconrie 241 The . . moysture of the head 
distilling from aboue, vpon those breathing partes, and 
there encrassed . . breede difficultie of breathing. 

EnoratiEm (e-nkr&tiz'm). [f. Cr. iyupar^s + 
-ism.] The doctrinal system and practice of the 
Encratites. 

1883 G. Salmon Hist. Introd. N. T. xi. 240 Several of the 
Gnostic sects had in common this feature of Eno'atism.. 
the rejection, .of marriage, of flesh meat, and of wine. 

Enoratit© (e-nkratdit). Chiefly in //. [ad. 
late L. encratita, late Gr. kyuparintj^ (Hippolytus), 
f, kynpar-iit continent + -iri]? : see -ITE.J One of 
those early Christian heretics (chiefly Gnostic) 
that abstained from flesh, from wine, and from 
marriage. Also alt rib. 

*5®7 T- Roger# 39 Art. (1671) 295 The Encratites . .uxeno 
wine at all. t7oa Echard Ecct. Hist. (17x0) 500 Justin’s 
scholar, Tati an . . formed a new sect called by the name of 
EncraUtcs, or Continents. 1883 Ch. Q. Rev. XV. 304 By 
Encratites and Marcionites intoxicating liquors woula have 
been denounced with as much fervour as by Dr. Kerr. 1885 
G. Salmon Hist. Introd. N. T, 241 The principal apoory- 
phal Acts of the Apostles proceeded from men of Encratite 
views. 

+ Encre% v. Obs. rare- 1 , [app. a corrupt form 
of enertse , Increas* .] ? To grow, thrive. 

CX4S0 P allad. on Hush. xtt. 66 Wei wot this tree Encre in 
Htel moiste and places hie. 

Sncre&se, -crece, .or©68(© f -oreso©, -cres(e, 
-ores0(e, obs. forms of Increase. 


+ Euor©'dit, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En- t Credit.] 
To gain credit for (a person). In quot. refl. 

184a Rogers Naaman 438 Thinking to encrecnt and in- 
gratiate themselves into tneir affections. 

XSnorely, var. of Enkkrlt a., Obs. Sc. 
Sa©rilttWa(cnkri*mE8n), v. Also 9 in-, [f. En- 
+ Crimson.] trans . To make or dye crimson. 

*778 J* R?** Fratricide 1. 538 Ups encrimSon f d o’er With 
vests! modesty ! ttta Farraa Early Chr. II. 915 Steps 
encrimsonod by the uncleansed pools of gore* 

Enorimton©d (enkn nuend), ppl. a. [f. prec. 


-f -ed 1 .] Dyed crimson ; red like crimson. Also 

fig. 

*597 Shaks, Loved t Compl. xxlx. In bloodlcsse white, and 
the encrimsonod mood. >804 Month. Mag. LVIII. 144 
Grasping this incrimsoned steel. 1839 Pok House of Usher 
Wks. 1864 I. 294 Feeble gleams of encrimsoned light made 
their way through the trellissed panes. 188a Farrar Early 
Chr. 1. 10 Bands of gladiators, .hacked each other to pieces 
on the encrimsoned sand. c 

T!n nr<n.l (e nkrinil), a. Gtol. [f. Enobin-US 

+ -AI..1 =* Encrikital. 

1845 in Proc. Berw . Nat. Club II. xii. 159 The blue 
encnnal limestone so abundant at Holy Island. sSkSGeikie 
Hist. Boulder xi. 305 The rock with its included encnnal 
stems and shells. _ „ 

Enorinio (enkri nik), a. Ceol. [f. Encbin-us 

+ -IC.1 = Encrinital. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. w 

Encrinital (cnkrinartll), a. Geol . [f. En- 

CRINITB + -AL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to, or having the character 
of, Encrinites. 

1847 Anstrd Anc. World viii, *77 Living chiefly on the 
crabs, lobsters, and shell-fish, or on the encrinital anunols. 
1873 Croll Climate 4 T. xviii. 298 Encrinital fragments in 
the greatest abundance. 

2 . Containing Encrinites. 

*878 Page Adv. Text-Bk . Geol. xiv. 245 The frequent 
synonym of * encnnal * or * encrinital limestone \ 

Enorinit© (c*nkrin9it). Zool. and Geol. [f. En- 
crin-us + -iTE.] A fossil crinoid ; formerly some- 
times extended to crinoids generally. 

1808 Parkinson Organ. Bern. II, i« (in Rets). *819 
Re Kg Cycl., Encrinites , a kind of columnar extraneous 
or organized fossil. 1835 Kirby Hob. h Inst. A Him. II. 
xiii. 10 A tribe of plant-Tike animals ..which, from a sup- 
posed resemblance . . to the blossom of a liliaceous plant have 
been denominated Encrinites. «•# F. Bakewkll Geol. 30 
The prevailing characteristic fossils being encrinites and 
madrepores. 1880 Gkikie Phys. Geog Iv. | a*. 191 A piece 
of limestone is. .made up of the crowded joints of the encri- 
nite or stone-lily— a marine animal. 

attrib. xSss G. Young Geol. Sum. Yorksh. Coast (1828) 
31 Masses of the encrinite limestone. 1847 Forbe* in 
Wilson & Geikie Mem. xiL (i860 4*3» 1 went to seek out 
the localities for the encrinite heads. 


Enorinitio (enkrini'tik), a. Geol. [f. Encrin- 
itk 4- -10.] Containing fossil Encrinites. 

1863 Cambrian 7 ml. Sept. 154 The carbonate shell mar- 
ble of South Wales, and the encrinitic of North Wales. 
1884 in Proc. A mer. Phil Soc. IX. 482 The metamorphosis 
of encrinitic limestone. 

Enorinoid (e*nkrinoid), a. Geol. [f. Encbin-ub 
+ -oiD.] Resembling an Encrinite. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anirn. Kingd. (ed. 4) 179 An Encri- 
noid Echinodcrm in its perfect condition. 

II Encrinu© (enkrinite). Zool. Also 8 en- 
crinoe. fmod.L., f. Gr. iv in + upivov lily. The 
word was invented by Harenberg (1 739) as a name 
for a fossil which two years before he had proposed 
to call a ‘stone lily’.] 

1 . t A name formerly applied generally to fossil 
crinoids ; = Encbinitb (ops.), d. Now the name 
of a particular (extinct) genus of crinoids, the type 
of the family Encrinidm. 

178a [sec 3]. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim . Kingd. (cd. 4) 
181 To convert an Encrinus into an animal capable of loco- 
motion. x8xz Richardson Geol. viii. 228 In encrinus, it is 
composed of diflerent-sized circular plates, 
f 2 . Applied to certain extant animals which 
were supjxised to resemble the fossil encrinus: 
a. The Fennatula Encrinus of Linnaeus — the 
mod. genus Umbellula (class Anthozoa , sub-king- 
dom Ccelenterata). b. A crinoid described by 
Ellis as found on the coast of Barbadoes. Obs. 


178a Ellis in Phil Trans . L1I. 3^8 As it comes nearest 
to the fossils called encrini. .1 shall keep to that name, and 
call it encrinus. 1788 Chamber / Cycl (Rees), Encrinos. 
18x9 Rees Cycl . , Encrinus. 

t Enori*8p 9 v. Obs. rare. [f. En- + Crisp ; cf. 
late L. incrispdre .) trans. To curl (hair or wool) 
tightly or crisply. Hence Staorivped ppl. a. 

c 14*0 P allad. on Husb. in. 130 Thai shall have sofre en- 
crisped wolle. 1513 Skelton Garl. Laurel 989 With heris 
encrisped, yalowe as the goldc. 

t Encroa ch, sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 inorooh. 
[f. Encroach v.] Encroachment; gradual ap- 
proach. 

tSxx Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xxl (1639) xooo The further 
incroch of the French. >666 J, Smith Old Age (1676) 99 
The insensible encroach of age is no where so soon dis- 
covered. a xtx8 South 1% Serm. (* 7 x 7 ) IV. 393 Grew into 
it by insensible Encroaches. 

Encroach (enkr*» tj), v. Forms: a. 4-7 en- 
crooh(e, (6 engrooh*), 6- encroach. 0. 5-7 
inorooh(e, 6 inoroatoh, (lngroche), 6-8 in- 
croaoh. [a. OF. tncrochier to seixe, also refl. 
and intr. to perch, fasten upon, t en - (see En-) 
4- croc hook.T 

f 1 * Irons. To seize, acquire wrongfully (property 
or privilege). Also absol. Obs. 

a. fa 1400 Morte Art h. 9036 The mkes. .Encrochcde alte 
CrUtyndome be crafres of armea. 1494 Faitah, m ccxxx. 
989 He wolde haue encroched thynget apperUynynge toy* 
Crowne of Fraunce.. tgas Fitrheeb. Surv. Frol., 1 make 
this take* .to thenteat that the lordes. .shuld nat . . haua their 
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Unde* lost nor (mbeselde nor encroched by one from an- 
other. aims H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) I. 364 Base-born 
honours which they have encroached from men* 1604 
VsRSTtOAN Dec. Intcli. <1634) ns The Scottish men . . dia 
lastly encroach unto themselves a Kingdom*. *606 G. 
WCooDoocas] tr. Hist. Ivstine H h 6 a The tribute which 
lustinius had couetously enchroched. 
p. a last Skelton Death Edtu. IV, 51 And more euer 
to Incrocho redy was I bent, c 1594 tr. PH. Verg. Eng, 
Hist. I. 65 Ingrochlng bootie ecnewhere plentifrilhe. 
19% Myrr./or Mag.^Brennus lv» Hee warned me I should 
not seeks t’incroatch That was not mine. 


* 8*7 Myrr/fi 
not seeke tine 


cm redy was I bent, c 1594 tr. PH. Verg. Eng. 
. 65 Ingroching bootie ecnewhere plentifrilhe. 
trr./or Mag.^Brtsmus Iv, Hee warned me I should 


+ b. Law. (Seequot) Obs. 

1842 Term** d* 4 s Lev xa< b f A Rent is said to be en- 
crooned, when the Lord by dtstresse or otherwise compelU 
the tenant to pay more rent than he ought. 

t a In good or neutral sense : To obtain, gain. 
Obs. rare. 

c 1323 E. E. AIM. P. A. 1x16 Delyt bat his come en. 
crocked. Ibid. C. 18 For )>ay schal comfort encroche in 
kybes ful mony. 

2 . intr. To trench or intrude usurpingly (esp. by 
insidious or gradual adyanccs) on the territory, 
rights, or accustomed sphere of action of others. 
Also transf. and fig. of things : To make gradual 
inroads on, extend (its) boundaries at the expense 
of, something else. Const on, upon (the territory, 
rights, etc. invaded, or the person whose rights are 
infringed) ; also simply. 

a. c 1994 tr. PH. Verg. Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 137 Bic littell 
arid littell engroched on the sowthe partes of the He. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 433 See you that you suffer him not 
to encroch vpon you. 1713 Steele EngHshtn. No. 39. 185, 
I shall not encroach upon your Time. 1791 Smkaton Edy. 
stone L. f 357 The sea encroached upon these cl Iff*. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 360 Restraining both churches 
. .from encroaching on the functions of the civil magistrate. 
1879 Jowrtt Plato (ed. a) V. xi6 He who encroaches shall 
pay twofold the price of the injury. 

p. 194s Elyot l mast Gov. 155 b, He woulde not suffer 
his libertines to incrocne vpon his possession*. 1660 R. Coke 
Power 4- Subj. 136 Laws made by the Kings of this realm 
did never incroach upon the ghostly power which our 
Saviour by divine positive institution left only to hi* Church. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. % Exp. Philos. IV. xliv. sox The 
nucleus of a spot . . often changes its figure, by umbra in- 
croaching irregularly upon It. 

+ b. trans. To impose (an unfair burden or 
condition) ufion, Obs. rare— 1 . (Doubtful: perh. 
what is used adverbially.) 


1948 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots 244 What wil they not en- 
croche vpon you? 

3 . intr. To advance, intrude beyond natural or 


3 . intr. To advance, intrude beyond natural or 
conventional limits, fb. refl. in same sense 
(obs. rare). 

1x55 Fardlt Facions App. 323 When the coueitous manne 
wiflencroche beyonde his boundes. 1999 T. M[oufetJ 
Silkwormes 48 Lest heate by stealth encroch it sclfc too 
soone. x6x8 Bolton Florus lit, v. i8t Lucius Sulla . . 
shoved the Enemie backc . . from encroaching any farther. 
1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 214 Those that faUly venture 
to encroach, Where Nature has deny’d them all Approach. 


1923 FtTtNEts. Surv.t* But and there ihalbe made any new 
Incrochmentee or intackU Inclosed or taken in out of the 
commons. 1998 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. xxi. 49 Ye thu*. . 
Usurps on vs by meane of encrochcraent. 1613 R. C. 
Table Alpk. (ed. a>, Encrockment , when the Lord haih 
gotten ana seised of more rent or sendees of his tenant then 
of right is due. 1846 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. 1 . iii. 8 The 
people , . being ready with open armes to receive the encroach- 
ments of Error. 1607 Milton P. L. xn. 73 But this Usurper 
his encroachment proud Stay es not on Man. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. HI. six Encroachment of jurisdiction, or 
calling one coram non indict, to answer in a court that has 
no legal cognisance of the cause. 1794 G. Adams Nat, 4 
Exp. Philos. IV. xllv. sot By these lncroachments the nu- 
cleus of a spot is divided into two or more nuclei. 1830 H. 
Rogers Ess. (1850) II. iv. 199 We . . find the Latin element 
making undue encroachments. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
43^ The intervening strip of land, narrower now than then 
owing to the encroachment of the waves. 

Encrooheti see En- pro /. 1 1 a. 

Enorown (enkrau-n), v. Also 6 encroun. 

[f. En- 1 + Crown sb.] 

1 . trans. To put a crown on (any one); to crown. 

148 6tth. St, Albans , Her. A ja, Aungelis encrowned full 
hye with precious stones. 1841 T. J. Ouselky Eng. Melo - 


hye with precious stones. 184s T. J. Ouselky Eng. Melo - . . , . , 

dies 49 Whilst Flowers en-crown thy Fairy head. 1894 ] t ^S,> ncmRtm % *laba»tcn 


to encroach, Where Nature has deny’d them all Approach. 
1830 M. Donovan Dorn, Econ. I. 3 A state which en- 
croaches beyond the boundaries of sleep. [See also En- 
croaching ppl. a.) 

O. trans. To encroach upon. 

1978 Lytk Dodoens 660 This [Bramble] taketh roots easily 
• . incroching grounds with the toppes of his branches. 
Ibid. 648 It mcrocheth and winneth more ground. 

+ 4 . intr. To get oneself connected with. Obs. rare. 
*579 Gosson A /ol. Sch . Abuse (Arb.) 73 Penelopes *uters 
. .were glad to encroche with some of her maide*. 

Encroacher (enkrJu-tJoj). [f. Encroach v. + 
-xr.] One who encroaches (on). 

1981 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor, 49X Why is Haddon 
accused . . as an encrocher upon other mens possessions ? 
x66o R. Wright Benefice x6 , 1 am a bold Incroacher on the 
Gods, And steal theur Free-hold. 1720 Swift Run upon 
Bankers Wks. 1753 IV. 1. 23 The bold encroachers on the 
deep. 1744 Richardson Pamela III. xx, 1 would not for 
the Worfd be thought an Incroacher* x86t Sat . Rev. 22 
June, Those irregular encroachers who border and trespass 
on the domain of history. 

t En croaching, t > 61 . sb. Oh. [f. Encroach v. 
+ .iso*.] The action of the vb. Eroboaoh. 

1939 Taverner Gard. Wysed. i. 40 a, By thy incrochyng of 
other mens realms* a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes iv. 
xxix. (1640) X44 Murder is a sinne . . wronging God ex- 
treamely in presumptuous incroching upon his prerogative. 
1643 Prynnb Sov. Power Part. in. 38 The encroaching of 
the said royall power to them. 

Encroaching (enkr<?«-tfig), ppl. a. [f. En- 
croach v. + -iso 4 . 1 That encroache*. 

1993 Shaks. s Hen. Vi , iv. L 96 The House of Yorke 
thrust from the Crowne, By lofry proud incroaching tyranny. 
1849 Milton Eikon. xL (1851) 420 It concern'd them first to 
sue out their Uvery from the unjust wardshapof his encroach- 
ing Prerogative. 1741 Richardson Pamela IV. 50 Ladies 
in your Way. are often like incroaching Subjects. 1893 
Kane GHmteUExp. xxix. (1856) 250 Our nobly-strengthened 
little craft rose up upon the encroaching Hoes bodily. 1871 
Symonm Grh . Poets i. ad The cold encroaching policy or 

S ^qUBrO&ohillgly (enkro»*tfii)li), adv. ££ prec. 
+ -ly 2 .J In an encroaching manner. 
xSea month. Mag, LIV. 592 Whether Bodmer availed 
himself of Wleland s pen too encroachingly, 

B&erOMhamt (enkr£etjm&it). Also 7-8 
in-, [f. Encroach v. + -mint : in AF. ( 1437 ) en- 
cnochement.] The action of encroaching, in various 
senses ; spec, in Law (see quot. 1613 ). 


Bailey Festus (ed. 3) 730 Encrowned with peaks of quiver- 
ing fire. 1884 Sword 4 Trouwl Feb. 63 Our fathers were 
wont toencrown themselves with a tassclled triangle. 

ts. ? To mark or stamp with the figure of a 
crown. Obs. 

Leland l tin. V. no And one Quene Elenor was 
buried ..under a fiat Stone of Marble with an Image of 
plaine Plate of Drasse encrounid. 

t Enorovrnment. Obs. rare- 1 . In 4 en- 
oorownment. [f. Encrown v. + -mrnt.] The 
action or ceremony of encrowning ; coronation. 

?/ii4oo Mortt Arth. 4198 Encorownmcnte* of kynges 
cnoymtede. 

t Enorn'elisa, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En -1 + 
Crukl 4 * -izk.] trans. To make cruel or savage. 

x6jU Cokaine Dianea iv. 344 Those minds, which, en- 
cruelucd, had not distinction to know their iwulnestse. 

Encrust, incrust (cn-, inkrtrst), V. [Prob. 
of twofold formation ; ( 1 ) ad. Fr. incrust-er or 
It. incrustare (used in sense 1), ad. L. in crus tar e f 
f. in upon 4- erttsta Crust. ( 2 ) f. En- 1 , In- 4- 
Crust, or ad. Fr. encrodtcr (in 16th c. encrouster) 
of equivalent formation. The en - and in- forms 
are both in common use, without any differentia- 
tion of sense ; the Dictionaries mostly favour in- 
crust, but encrust appears to be the more frequent 
in actual use.] 

1 . trans. To ornament (a surface) by overlaying 
it with a crust of precious material. Also To 
encrust into. 

a. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. I. xii. 96a The outside of the 
edifice was encrusted with marble. 1829 Bro. Jonathan I. 
142 As if ihe whole tree were encrusted with molten 
jewellery, a 1899 Macaulay Hist. Ene. V. xp6 A staircase 
encrusted with jasper. 1879 Fortnum Maiohca xi. 101 The 
painted and incised bacini, which are encrusted into her 
church towers. 

Evelyn Mem. (1837) I. 35 The church of the 
Jesuits is.. a glorious fabric without and within, wholly in- 
crusted with marble. 1781 G ibbon Decl, hr F, III, iiii. 395 
The walls were incrusted with marbles of various colour*. 
1889 Stone Chr. be/. Christ 44 Vases incrustcd with 
diamonds and lapis lazuli, 

2 . To cover with a crust or thin coating (e.g. of 
rust, sedimentary deposits, etc.). Also of scales, 
shellfish, etc. : To form a crust or hard coating on 
(a surface). 

a. 1774 Goldrm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 313 In those dreary 
countries, the instruments, .that are kept in the pocket .. are 
quickly encrusted. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. ^3* He now was 
encrusted with one scab over every part of his face and body. 
1828 Stark Elern. Nat. Hist. I. 482 Scales encrusting the 
softjp&rt of the dorsal and anal fins. F. Bakewkll Grot, 
87 Sulphur is found . . encrusting the sides in considerable 
quantities. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 433 The blocks of 
masonry . . are now encrusted by shellfish and sea weeds. 

ft. *733 Pope Hot. Sat. ir. L 73 Let Jove incrust Swords, 
pikes, ana guns, with everlasting rust, vjgb C . Lucas Ess. 
Waters II. 23 Such. . waters, .incrust vessels in which they 
are contained. 1863 Fr. Kemble Rest’d . Georgia 23 Their 
bare feet being literally incrusted with dirt. 

a- itfo^SouTHEV Lett. (1856) I, 3*9 Some rejected Christ as 
unfit nucleus to encrust with their fables. x86s Mill 
Utitil. . iii. 42 The simple fact is • . encrusted over with col- 
lateral associations. 

ft. 174 2 Young Nt. Th. 1 . 157 How was my heart incrusted 
by the world 1 1837 J* Newman Par. Serm. Ill, xvii. 
205 Satan . . may incrust it with his own evil creations. 
1858 Holland Titcomb's Lett. vlil. 80 You get habits of 
thought and life that incrust you. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. 
Bible viii. (1875) ytb Many languages . , were still 10 in- 
crusted with barbarism. 

8. To form into a croat, deposit as a crust. 

1716 Thomson Winter 756 The winter snow Incrusted 
hard. 1837 W. Irving Copt. Bonneville (1849) 151 It was 
sufficient ly mcrustod to bear a pedestrian. 

4 . A. %ntr. for reft. To form itself into a crust, 
b. intr. To form or depo»it a crust upon. 

17*9 Huxkam in PhU. Tran j. XXXI II, 381 The 
Pustules, .did not incrust yellow, 1794 ibid, XLIX. 26 This 
charnel of fire, .is covered by the. .Iav% which cools and in- 
crusts on its surface. 1869 Pussy Truth Eng, Ch . 30 A 
mass of unauthorised traditional glosses , . had encrusted 
over the Thirty-nine Articles, 


t86i Craik ilist. Eng . . 
drollery . . penetrating tlin 


8. To shut up, imprison as within a crust, rare, 
a 171s Ken Poet. Wks. (17a*) IV. 528 Tho* I should . . In 
Alps of loe encrusted, frees*, slae Sir J. Herhcmkl Stud. 
Nat. Phil. 79 The statue might be conceived encrusted in 
its marble envelope, 

Snovuftttd, inoruatAd («i-» inknrst*d\ 
ppl. a. [f. Encrust v. + -id 1 .] In senses of 
tne vb. 

slid J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 3) 59 The olive branch in 
one hand, and the encrusted pike In the other. •Hi Kank 
GrinneU Exp. xxxviil (1856) 331 Trailing his hind quarters 
over the incrusted snow. iM Gullick & Tim os Paint, 
13 1 The first kind, or 4 incrusted enamels 'is subdivided into 
two classes. s886 Tate Brit, Mo/tusks iv. 29a Solid con- 
cretions. .of an organised skeleton and incrusted salts. 

Enervating, inenurUng (en-, inktetiq), 
ppl. a. [f. Knckubt v. + -iso 4 .! That enctu.tn. 

1786 Pennant Zool, (1768) I. Prefr 3, The excellence and 
number of our springs, whether medicinal or incrust ing. 
1898-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1 . 79 Pol>pary 
incruating. formed of stolon*. 1881 Dickkni In All \ , 
Round IV. 461, I was content to take a foggy view of the 
Inn through the window’s encrusting dirt 1878 G. Mac- 
donald Inantastes v. 8t A kiss cannot teach her through 
the incruAting alabaster, 

Enoruatmftnt (enkrtrstm^nt). [f. Encrust v. 

4 - -MKNT.l concr. That which is deposited by the 
action oi encrusting ; an outer cncmtcd layer or 
shell. Also fig. 

Mi Craik Inst. Eng. Lit. I. s6i That rich .. spirit of 
drollery, .penetrating through nil enfolding* and rigorous 
cncrustmenl* into the kernel of the ludicrous. 1878 Black- 
mokk Cripps 11 . xiv. an The tree* .. glistened rather with 
soft moisture than with stiff cncrustment. 

Encrystal: see Inckvmtal. 
t Snonlje. Sc, Obs. rare~ x . [Cf. A cool h, which 
in Sc. form would be *aculjie.] ? Coaxing. 

1379 Sc. Leg. Saints, St. Tecta 34 Quhcnc he saw he 
sped nathinge For hi* eneuhe or entyaing. 

+ Enorrmber, sb. Obs. Forms: 4«noumbre, 
enoumbir, 6 enoombre, 7 enoomber, enoumber. 
Also 6 incomber, Incumber, [a. OF. encombre 
» Pr. encombre , It. itigombro :—late L. in cum brum , 
f. incumbrare : see Encumber v.] The state of 
being encumbered ; concr. an encumbrance, em- 
barrassment, trouble, annoyance. 

c 1930 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 327 With many arete en- 
cumbre of in hard stoure. 1946 Gardiner Dal. Artie. 
Joye 43 Saynt Au»ten. .auoydinge thencomhreof these *ub- 
tyll her ctiuue <4. 1997 North tr. Guevara's Dial 1 0/ Primes 
(1583) 422 d Why they should suffer so many Incombers, 
broiles, and troubles as they do. a 1618 Raleigh Jo P. 
Henry in Rent. (1661) 252 The greater l*hipj 1 * slow; un- 
maniable, and ever full of encumber. £1630 Drumm. ok 
Hawtii. Poems 10 Sleep .. follow’d with a troopc of golden 
Slumbers Thrust from my quiet Rraine all base encumbers. 
*842 Howkll For. Trav. v. (Arb ) 28 Ton great a number 
of such Friends, is an encombcr and may betray him. 
Encumber (enktrmbdj), v. Forms: a. 4 7 
enoomber, -bre, (5 enoounbre, eraoombre;, 

5- 8 enoumbre, 6- enoumber. 0 . 6 8 inconi 
ber, in cumbre, 7 inoombre, incumber. Sec 
ali»o Accumbbb. fa. OF. etnombre-r to block uj>, 
obstruct, a Com. Rom. word (Pr. encombrar , it. 
ingombrare ) late L. inc outbrave, f. in in, upon 
4- combrus barricade, obstacle, prob, repr. L. 
cumulus heap. (In Eng. the fig. uses appeal 
much earlier than the literal.)] 

1 . trans. To hamper, embarrass (persons, their 
movements, actions, etc.) with a clog or burden. 
Also of thing* : To act as a clog or restraint upon. 
Also fig, 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. F 613 Of accidie cometh first, 
that a man is annoyed and encombrid for to do eny good- 
r.cs. x6oo Holland Livy xliii. xxiii. 1169 They marched 
heavily armed and encombcred, 1660 Blount Boscobel tr. 
(1680) 31 He travers'd, .near three hundred (mile*), .encom- 
bcred with a portmanteau. 1781 GinbON Decl. It F. 111 . 
iii. 261 The royal camp was encumbered by the luxury of 
thepaloce. x 84 a Bischoff Woollen Maun/. II. 44 There were 
various branches of our trade which it had keen thought 
necessary to encumber with high duties. 1899 Macaulay 
Hist. F.ng. IV. 408 He could not be persuadedto cncuml>cr 
hi* feeble frame with a cuirass. 1879 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. A07 The study of philosophy, .may encumber him. 

ft. 7 t8ta Brinsley hud. Lit. iii. (1627) 13 Schoolmaster* 
aqio'are Incumbred with this inconvenience. 16x0 Healey 
Epictetus' Man. (1636) xiii. 17 Lamenesse incotnber* the 
lcgS e *» kut not the resolution. 1888 in Somer* Trarls I. 
306 Such Statutes ••seem to incumber wluit Papists think 
nis Majesty’s Prerogative, 1728 Addison Dial, McdaU ii, 
She draws back her garment . . that it may not incumber 
her in her march. 1738 [G. Smith] Cur. Relat. 11 . 314 
They sold their Commodities . , in order to be less in- 
comoert when they should go about to conquer, 
f 2 . To engage, involve, entangle in, Obs, 

13B. Wyclif Ir ks. (1880) 70 Procuratours of N fend to 
encombre [mennus soulis] in synne. c 1388 Chac/cfr 
Prol. 508 And lefte his scheep encombrcd in the my re. 
a x66s Heylin Laud u 128 To deliver him out of that War 
in which they had incumbred.. him. c 1720 Prior Poems 
(J.) Encumbered in the silken string, 
ts. To cause suffering or inconvenience to. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 254 ?it smile Edward be 
encombrcd borgh dame Blanche schene. 1481 Caxtom 
Myrr. t. xiL yj In mannes body whan ony maladye or 
sekenes encombreth hit. 1x14 Barclay Cyt. hr Uplondyshm. 
(>847) 51 Sometime these Courtiers them more to incumber 
Slepe all in one chamber. 1963-87 Foxr A. 4 M. (1506) 
191/s Greefiet wherwith your mind isdaiUe Incombrcd. 1009 
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UNOTCLIOAL. 


E IT CUMBERED. 


Bacon Adv . Liam, i. vii. ff 7 (1873) 56 HU mind, .being no 
ways charged or incumbered, cither with ream, remoras, or 
vrruple*. 

t b. Of enemies, etc. : To press hardly upon, 
harass, give trouble to. Obs. 

1111 Lvrxi. Filer. Soivli i. L (1839) * To what purpoos had 
god formed me for to ben encombred with too moche mes- 
chyef. c 1440 Guta Rom. 1. xxxi. 104 The flethe, the worlde, 
And the Devil .*. cncomberithe a man. 1485 Caxton Chat. 
Gt. iso Ye thal be here encombred and assaylled. 1633 P. 
Fi.hrcHKR in Farr S. P. Jo*. I (1848) 197 Much were the 
knights encumbered with these foes. 

f o. To overcome, master ; said esp. of tempta- 
tions, passions, etc. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. aai That ydelnesse encombre 
hym nouxt. <393 Gowxa Con/. III. 967 The King. .Incom- 
bred of his lustes blinde Tne lawe tornith out of ktnde. 
r 1430 Lydo, Rochas 11. v. (1554) 46b, The auoutour. .Thee 
encumbrcd of very force. 

4. To burden with duties, obligations, or re- 
sponsibilities. 

<31593 H. Smith Ms. (1867) II. 355 Martha is sore en- 
cumbered with much sowing. 1607 Hikron Whs. I. 336 
It is a burthen to them to bee so employed ; they cannot 
abide to be so encombred. *981 Burke Sf>, Repeal. Mar- 
nag* Act X. 197 A man that breeds a family without com- 
petent means or maintenance, encumbers other men with his 
children. 1899 Froude Ctrtar xi. 119 Aurelia had objected 
to be encumbered with a stepson. 

5. To burden (a person or an estate) with debts ; 
esp. to charge (an estate) with a mortgage. [Cf. 
OF. encombnr to mortgage.] 

a. 163a Massinger City Madam 1. ii. Such lands . . As are 
not encumbered. 1719 Berkeley Strm. Wks. 1871 IV. 619 
If you were .. encumbered with debt. 1843 Lever 7 . 
Hinton vii. (1878) 46 His large estates, loaded with debt 
and encumbered by mortgage. z8<8 Lo. St. Leonards 
Handy Bk . Pro/. Law xiv. 95 If he make a mortgage 
after having otherwise encumbered the estate. 

0 . 1677 Y arr anton Engl. Imprest. 8 There being so 
many ways to incumber the Lana privately. 1767 Black- 
atone Comm. II. 313 The new occasions and necessities. . 
required means to be devised of charging and incumbering 
estates. 

8. To load or fill (places, things) with what is 
obstructive or useless ; to block up ; Jig. to com- 
plicate, render difficult. 

1 1400 Rom. Rose 3007 Thorough the brere* anoon wentc 
I. Whcrof encombred was the nay. 1555 Kdkn Decades 
tv. Ind. (Arb.) 310 AH iorneys incumbered with continual! 
waters. i$6i 1. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 38 Seructto and 
other like . . hauc encombred al things with new deceites. 
1777 Priestley Matt. 4- S/ir. (178a) I. 34, 1 have not.. en- 
cumbered my doctrine with . . difficulties. 1796 Mokkk 
Amrr. Geog. I. lag Copper Mine River .. \% encumbered 
with shoals and falls. 1816 Scott Bl. DwarJW, The ground 
about the pillar was strewed, or rather encumbered, with 
many large fragments of stone. x868 Milman St. Pant s 47a 
Newton's monument . . adorns or incumbers the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow. 1896 Green Short Hist. vi. ft 2 (188a) 
276 The Statutes of Apparel . • begin at this time to en- 
cumber the Statute-Book. 

f 7. In pa. pple. : Constipated. Obs. rare- 1 . 
i486 Bk. Si. AlbantC iiy b, When yowrc hawke is en- 
combred in the bowillis. 
f 8. ?To fold (the arms). Obs. rare- 1 . 

160a Shake. Ham, 1. v. 174 With Armcs encombred thus, 
or thus, head shake. 

Encumbered (enkirmbojd), pp/. a. [f. En- 
cumber v. + -ED 1 .] In the senses of the verb: 
Hampered, burdened, etc. Of an estate : Charged 
with a mortgage. 

1784 Cowpkr Task iv. 408 Society grown weary of the 
load, Shakes her incumber'd lap, and casts them out. 1847 
Bright S/. Ini. 13 Dec., The encumbered condition of 
landed property in Ireland. x8«p Jepnson Brittany ii. o 
Those who travelled in more dignified and encumbered 
style. 1884 Mackksom & Smith ed. Coots’ s Law o/Mortg. 
473 The Incumbered Estates Court [West Indies]. 

Enotrmbercr. [f. as prec. + -er.] One who 
encumbers. 


Encumbering (enktrmbariq), ppL a. [f. En- 
cumber v. + -inq*j That encumbers. 

1641 Milton Anlmadv, (1851) 188 Whosoever labours 
to keep such an incumbrtng surcharge of earthly things. 
1993 Southey Joan 0/ Arc 1. 404 From his belt he took 
The encumbering sword. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. 
iv. vii. 3 iq note, The feeble encumbering pronoun * which*. 
187a H. Macmillan Tme Vine vii. 300 These barren, en- 
cumbering branches. 

Hence Snoumberingly adv. 
Enoumberment (enkxrmbwmSnt). Now 
rare. Also incumberment, [a. OF. encombre- 
ment : see Encumber v. and -mint.] 

1 . The action of encumbering ; the state or fact of 
being encumbered. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8zo) 148 God. . Sailed ham alle bo 
tymes fro her encumberment, a 1819 Damicl Coll. Hist. 
Eng. (1626) 98 Their numbers growing so great, as bred 
many incomberments. Cud worth Instil. Syst. 151 

Subjecting him [the Deity) to Sollicitous Encumberment. 
1854 Tost s Mag. XXI. 454 Escaping from the rich encum- 
berment of the metropolitan port 1879 Daily Newt j Dec. 
6 Droves of cattle . . add to the incumoerment of the way. 

t b. Contextually used for : Satanic temptation. 
Obs . Cf. Encumber v . 3 c. 

c*33o Arth. ff Merl. 706 It was ..The deuels foule eft- 
cumbrement 1$. . Mirim 645 In Fumiv. Percy Folia I. 
442 Thonrow the ffeendes incombermcnt. 
f o. Molestation, disturbance. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleat. 14 Without Satumus blacke 


eneombrement. tg 96 Spenser F.Q. vi.viii. 38 To let her 
Sleepe out her fill without encomberment. 
t d. Misfortune, mishap. Obs. 

c 1440 Gssta Rom . iso, I have thorowe Encomberment 
slayne a man, and he is here with me. 
f 2 . concr. Something that encumbers; - En- 
cumbrance. Obs. 

1600 Arp. Abbot Ex/. Jonah 634 Let ut shake off all in- 
cumberments. 1660 H. More Mytt. God l . To Rdr. 29 De- 
vested of those many encumberments of humane inventions 
both false and useless. 1664 — Myst. Iniq % . HI. 8 A trouble- 
some and useless incumberment upon Christianity* 
Enoumbranot (enkirmbr&ns). Forms : cl 
4-5 enoombraunoe, (-beraunoe), 4-6 enoum- 
braunoe, 4-7 encombrance, 7- enoumbranoe ; 
/ 9 . 6 inoomb (e)raunoe, 6-7 inoombranoe, (7 
incumberance), 7-9 incumbrance. [a. OF. en- 
combrance , f. encombrer to Encumber ; see -ance.] 
+ 1 . Encumbered state or condition; trouble, 
molestation, perplexity. Obs. 

c <314 Guy IVarto. (A.) 5509 The douke Otous . . His gret 
encumbraunce him telde, 1379 Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 265 
(Wright’s text) Care & encoraSraunce is comen to vs olle. 
c 1430 Syr Gcner. (Roxb ) 2657 So I me drede . . To haue 
som grete encombcrauncc. 1309 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess 
Richm. (1708) 28 A lyfc voyae of all sorrow and encom. 
brancc. 1550 Homilies 1, Fear 0/ D sat h ill. (1859) I0 3 The 
great encombrance which our spirit hath by this sinful flesh. 
+ b. Satanic temptation :«• Encumberment i b. 
c 1450 Merlin , Wyte ye well that this is the encombraunce 
of the deucll. 

2 . concr. That which encumbers ; a burden, im- 
pediment, * dead weight * ; a useless addition ; in 
stronger sense, an annoyance, trouble. 

1535 St at. 27 Hen. V I II % c. p Which, .shall be a great in- 
cumoe ranee to all such the Kinges subiectes. 1583 Golding 
Calvin an Dent, ii. 8 The incomberaunces are . . so great 
as it would bee vnposxible for vs to ouercome them if God 
assisted vs not. 1633 Milton Hirelings (1659) 95 To hire 
incumbents or rather incumbrances for life-time. 1748 Anson 
Voy. 1, i. (ed. 4) 16 This incumbrance of a convoy gave us 
some uneasiness. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 17a Housekeepers 
will be freed from the intolerable incumbrance of beggars 
at their doors. X833 I. Taylor Fanat . ii. 35 Malign dis- 
positions and vindictive habits are . . miserable encum- 
brances of the mind. i8 5 x Mariotti Italy in 1848 iv. 234 
The great mass of volunteers, especially Lombards, were 
looked upon as a mere encumbrance, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
i. ft 27. 19 6 Divesting my limbs of every encumbrance. 

8. A person dependent on another for support ; 
esp. in phrase IVithout encumbrance =* 1 having no 
children \ 

174a Fieldino Jos. Andrews iv. ii, I will have no more 
incumbrances brought on us. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 
iCk ft 4. 148 Left, the younger sons encumbrances on the 
eldest. *®33 Ht. Maktineau Three Ages ill. 109 The widow 
. . may advertise herself as * without incumbrance’, to un- 
dertake any situation. 1865 Pall Mall G. 28 Nov. 10 Coach- 
men. .rarely have children, or, as they say. .incumbrances. 

4 . Law. A burden on property: * A claim, lien, 
liability attached to property; as a mortgage, a 
registered judgment, etc/ (Wharton). 

a x6a6 Bacon Max. 4 l/ses Com. Law 27 These acts are 
collateral! cncombrances. 164a Perkins Prof. Bk. iv. ft 269. 
120 He hath this Land without encombrance of Action. 
1658 Slingsby Diary (1836) 200 That my ancient and line- 
ally descended estate, might without incumbrance fall upon 
you my elder son. 1970 Junius Lett. xl. 204 You accepted 
the succession with all its encumbrances. 1836 K ent Comm. 
Amer. Law{ 1873) II. xxxix. 483 If a vendor, knowing of 
an encumbrance upon an estate, etc. 

Encumbrancer (enkirmbrUnscj). Law. Also 
in-, [f. Enoumbranoe + -er.] One who has an 
encumbrance or legal claim on an estate. 

1858. Ld. St. Leonardo Handy Bk. Pro/. Law viii. 50 
A preferable title to any former purchaser or encumbrancer. 
1863 Gladstone Financ. Statem. 22 A large body of 
mortgageors, incumbrancers, and life-renters. 

t Enon’mbranoy. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 in- 
[f. as prec. : see -ancy.] -Encumbrance 4. 

s|U in Arthmol. XXXIX. 188 The Quenes Ma*t* to dis- 
chardge the purchaser of all incumbrauncy. 

t EncmnbrOUB, a. Obs. Forms : a. 4 en- 
ooumberous, 4-5 encomb(e)rousfe, 6- encum- 
broug. Also fi. 4 inoombroui . [a. OF. encom - 

bros , f. encombre : see Encumber sb. and -ous.] 
Cumbersome, distressing, troublesome. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 862 Hard# langage. .ys encom- 
brouse for to here, c 139a — Com/l. Venus 4s But ful en- 
ooumberous [ft. r. encombrous] is )» vsing. 1413 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Sowle 11. xliv. (1859) 50 The mooste encomberous 
melodye that euer I herde byfore. 1694 Stryfk Cranmer 
it. Hi* note (D.), To avoid many encumbrous arguments, 
t EncuTnbry. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 inoombrye. 
[f. Encumber v. + -r.] ■» Enoumbranoe. 

1546 Gardiner Decl. Artie. Joys 8a b. To make the 
husband amendes for that encombrye, ye teach men . . that 
they may haue as lawfully two wyuca at ones, as one. 
JEmoup : see En- preft 2 a. 

Enour, obs. form of Incur. 

Bncurb, Enourse : see En- prtfj 3. 

Enonrl (enk^il), v. Also inoorl. [f. En- 1 + 
Curl.] trans. To twist, twine, interlace. 

1847-8 Herrick Poems (1869) A/p. Kpithal. viii. Like 
streames which flow Kncurild together. — Htsper Wks. 
(1876) II . 933 Be she bald or do’s she wears Locks incuri'd of 
other hairs. 

Enburston, obs. var. Inouroion. 


Enettrfcain (enk^jt^n, -t’n), v. Forms: 4 
enoortin, 6 enourtine, inoorteyn, Inoortoin, 
teyn, 7 en-, inoourtaine, 7 - enourtain. [a. 
OF. encortine-r, en«mrtim-r t f. en- in + cor tine, 
courting Curtain.] 

1. trans. To surround, or envelop with curtains. 

1303 Gower Conf. 1 . 71 A softs bedde of large space They 

hadde made and encortined. c 1530 Ld. BERNEaa Arte. 
Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 6 To lye in the bed incorteyned wyth 
sylke. x6os Holland Pliny xix. i. 'i’bev began at Rome 
to encourtaine their Theatre with suen vailes dyed In 
colours. 

2. trans. and Jig. To surround as with a curtain ; 
to shroud, veil. 

1596 Fitz-Gkffray-SiVJ 5 '. jDmAr (1881)97 Since first these 
clouds his [the sunne’s] face incurtained. c 1800 K. White 
Poet. Wks. (1837)71 Encurtain’d in the main. 1869 Spurcron 
Treas. Dav. Jrs. xviii. 11 Blessed is the darkness which en- 
curtains my God. 

+ 3. Fortification. (See quot.) Obs. rare- x . [So 
encortiner tn OF. ; ci. Curtain sb."] 

*»8 Florio, Cortinare , to encurtine, to flank or fortifie 
about with a wall. 

Hence Enou rtained ppl. a. 

1595 Markham Sir R. Grinvil* lxxxviii, Bright day is 
darkned by incurtaind light. 1606 Chapman /?. D’ Olive 
Plays 1873 I. 190 Through the encourtalnd windows* . . I 
see light Tapers. 163* Bkathwait Wkimsies t Gamester 40 
At the end of every act, the encurtain’d musique sounds. 

Enoushion : sec En- pref} i a. 

-ancy, ad. L. - entia , the termination of abstract 
sbs. formed upon pr. pples. (ppl. adjs. or sbs.) in 
•ent- by means of the suffix -ia (whence Eng. -y 
in modesty , fallacy , etc. : see -Y, -cy). The £. 
sbs. in -entia (like those in -ia generally) denoted 
primarily Qualities or states; but some of them 
came by development of sense to be nouns of 
action or process, and in late L. and in Romanic 
the formation of nouns of action became the normal 
function of the suffix. Consequently the Eng. sbs. 
in -enoe (which are adaptations of L. types in 
•entia either through Fr. or according to Fr. ana- 
logies) have very frequently the sense of action or 
process, either m addition to, or to the exclusion 
of, that of quality or state. The sbs. in -ency, on 
the other hand, being purely English adaptations 
of the Latin types, have properly only the sense 
of quality or state, and concrete senses thence 
developed. As exemplifying this difference of use 
between the two suffixes, cf recurrence and cur - 
renty, confluence and Jlucticy , residence and pre- 
sidency. when the same word exists in both the 
-cnce and the - ency forms, the tendency is (where 
the sense of the verbal etymon permits) to restrict 
the former to action or process (i. e. to connect its 
meaning rather with that of the vb. than with that 
of the adj.), while the latter is used to express 
quality; cf. coherence and coherency , persistence 
and persistency. In a few instances both forms of 
a word have equally the sense of quality or con- 
dition ; in most of these cases the one or the other 
of the forms has become obsolete or archaic; 
where they are both in current use, the distinction 
usually is that -ency has a more distinct reference 
to the sense of the related adj. or sb. in -ent , con- 
sidered as the predicate of some particular subject ; 
cf. for example, i sentience is an attribute of 
animals' with 1 some maintain the sentiency of 
plants \ See -ancy. 

Encyclic (cnsoi-klik), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
tncycltcus , an altered form (with substitution of 
suffix) of encyclius , a. Gr. ty/cv*kwt of same mean- 
ing, f. iv in 4 - *bu\-ot circle.] 

A. adj. 

1 . «* Encyclical A. i, a. 

1804 Hist, Euro/t in Ann, Reg. 195/* HU recovery was 
followed by the promulgation of an Encyclic letter. 1866 
Felton Anc. g Mod. Gr. I. ix. 438 The encyclic, or liberal 
education at this period, embraced seven departments. 

2. nonce-use. Encircling. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Vis. Potts I. 202 Dropping from 
Heaven's encyclic rim. 

B. sb. m Encyclical B. 

1851 Mariotti Italy in 1848 iv. 951 The Papal encyclic of 
the 19th April, entered into no man’s views. 1864 Q. Rev. 
July tar Tne terms of the Encyclic imply a separation be- 
tween liberty and Roman Catholicism. 

II Enoyelioa. rare. [mod.Lat. fem. of ency- 
clicus : see prec.] « Encyclical B. 

x888 Catholic Houtth. 18 Aug. 3/3 To the Encyclics of 
September 1883, the Catholics fully responded . . To the 
Pontifical Encyclicas follow, etc. 

Encyclical (enscFklikil), a. and sb. [f. late 
L. encyclicus (see Encyclic) + -al.] 

A. adj. 

L Anttq. Used as transl. of Gr. ty# 6 rAi<* (ecuftcfa), 
i.e. general (education) ; cf. Enotoafjkma i. 

t6xo~6x Holyoay Ptrtiut 301 The learning, which they 
call encyclical. 

2. Of an ecclesiastical epistle : Circular, intended 
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for extensive circulation. Now chiefly of letters 
issued by the pope. 

1649 Ter. Taylor Dissua s. Popery 11. 11. ft a Wk*. (i8aa) XI. 
85 Tnetr [the Greeks’] prime and most learned prelate, .did 
..publish an encyclical epistle against the definition of the 
Council. 1 80s B*** Horsley Sp. Petit. Rom. Cmth. Speeches 
(1813) II. 349, The apostolical vicars put forth an encyclical 
letter forbidding the people . .to take the oath. t88a Farrar 
RgirlyCkr. II. « The encyclical letter from the Church of 
Jerusalem, of which St. James was the main author. 

B. sb. An encyclical letter ; see A. 2. 

*®37 J. H. Newmam in British Critic XXII. 98a When a 
new Encyclical issues from Rome, etc. >864 Sat . Rev. 
3 Dec. 791 No one can read the Pope’s new Encyclical 
without feeling, etc. 1871 Macduff Mem . Patmos v. 56 Thin 
most deeply spiritual encyclical. 187s Manning Mission H. 
Ghost x iii. 370 Pius IX.. in the Encyclical.. condemned., 
the separation of Philosophy and Science from revelation. 

EnoyelOMdia, encyclopedia (ensai kb- 
prdia). Also 7 in adapted forms encyolopeedie- 
*y, -padie, -pedy, -ped(e. fa. late L. encyclopedia, 
a. pseudo-Gr. iyivnAoiraiSfla, an erroneous form 
(said to be a false reading) occurring in MSS. 
of Quintilian, Pliny, and Galen, for iynitnAios 
wtufala * encyclical education ’, the circle of arts and 
sciences considered by the Greeks as essential to 
a liberal education (cf. Encyclical A. 1). 

The spelling with a ha* been preserved from becoming 
obs. by the fact that many of the works so called have J^atin 
titles, as Encyclopaedia Britannic a , Londinensis , etc.] 

1 . The circle of learning ; a general course of 
instruction. 


igtt Elyot Gov. i. xiii, The circle of doctrine . . is in one 
worde of greke Encyclopedia. 1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. 
Rp. a 3 a, To Kdr., In this Encyclopedic and round of know, 
ledge. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 187 Borrowed from 
the Bank of the Encyclopedia, or gcncrall Learning. x66a 
Phillips Did. Advt« A Dictionary for the English Tongue, 
would require an Encyclopedy of knowledge. x68z 1. 
Mannyngiiam Disc.' 54 They make .. the whole Encyclo- 
pede of Art* and Sciences but a brisker Circulation of the 
blood. x666 Goad Ce/esi. Bodies 111. iii. 450 The Student . . 
who shall think fit to take so useful a T neory in his En- 
cyclopaedy. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xx, In you are 
lodg’d a Cornucopia, an Encyclopedia, an unmeasurable 
Profundity of Knowledge. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. 377 An education which aimed at a little encyclopedia 
of elementary knowledge. 

2 . A literary work containing extensive informa- 
tion on all branches of knowledge, usually ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

The word in this sense appears first as the title of certain 
works published in the 17th cent. esp. that of Alstedius (sec 
quot. 1819). 

*44 T* Diconson in Bulwer Chirologia a 9 Thy Enchiri. 
dion . . became, th’ Encycloped. x66a Evelyn Chalcogr. 
(1769) 133 A kind of encyclopedia of all . . and memorable 
things. 1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. II. 3*2 Mr. Record had 
scarce any Precedents or Patterns in ms Encyclopedy of 
Learning to copy after. 1768 (title) Encyclopaedia Britan - 
nica. 1819 Pantologia s. v. Encyclopaedia , The first work 
we have seen under the title of Encyclopaedia, is T. H. 
Alstedii Encyclopaedia, which was published in 1632, in two 
vots. folio. 1841 Mykrk Cath. Th. iii. ii. 4 The Bible is 
. . by no means indeed an Encyclopaedia. 1850 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. i. (187?) 24 An ancient Chinese encyclopaedia. 

humorously. 1837 Dickens Pichw. xxiv, Mr. Pickwick 
. .looked encyclopaedias at Mr. Peter Magnus. 1885 Jllust. 
Lond. News 19 Dec. 648 Maida [a girl] was an cncy. 
c loosed i a of knowledge. 

D. Sometimes applied spec, to the French work 
‘Encyclopedic ou Diet ionnaire r aisonnl des Sciences, 
des Arts, ct des Metiers* (1751—1 765), by Diderot, 
D'Alembert, and other eminent scholars and men 
of science. 

1773 (title) Select Essays from the Encyclopedy. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rn>. Wks. V. 307 The vast undertaking of the 
Encyclopedia. x8ya Morley Voltaire ( x 886) x 61 Diderot 
was busy (1730) with the first volume of tne Encyclopedia. 

3 . An elaborate and exhaustive repertory of infor- 
mation on all the branches of some particular art 
or department of knowledge; esp. one arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

x8ox (title) The Encyclopedia of Wit. 1807 (title) The 
Vocal Encyclopedia : comprising a variety of popular songs, 
etc. 1839 Smiles Self-help 6 i Introduced in the historical 
part of his [Loudon’s] laborious Encyclopedia of Gardening 
. .The result of which appeared in his Encyclopedias. t88x 
(title), Hamersly’s Naval Encyclopaedia. 

Hence Bnoy olopardlao a. [see -ac], « Ency- 
clopedic; Buoy oXopsadiacal a. [see -acal],=» 
prec. ; Bucyolopsr dial a . [see -al], of or per- 
taining to an encyclopaedia (see Encyclopedia 2). 

x886 Athene urn 37 Feb. 398/2 HU encyclopedic know- 
ledge renders it probable he will make an excellent librarian. 
1838 Blackw. Mag. XI* 589 It is the object of many . . to 
render instruction encyclopaedical. 1848 Fraser's Mag. 
XXXVII. st6 The tendency of the Alexandrian school was 
encyclopaedical throughout. t8i8 Blackw >. Mag. III. 658 
Our Encyclopaedia! lion is fangless and toothless. 
EncyolopakLian (ensaikbprdiin), a. and sb. 
[f, prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. a. Embracing the whole circle of 
learning; comprising a wide range of subjects, 
b. Of tne nature of or resembling an encyclopaedia. 

s8jjy New Monthly Mag \ XLIX. 439 A work of this order 
• . ism its nature encyclopaedias 

B. so. 

tl.« Encyclopedist i b. Obs. rare- 1 , 

Vol. III. 


1834 Beckford Italy II. *49 VoltaircUts and encyclope- 
dians have poisoned all sound doctrine. 

U 2 . app. - Encyclopaedia i. [? Meant for a 
Gr. accusative.] 

s6m Burton A mat. Mel. t. it in. xv. (1651) ni Let them 
have that Encyclopaedia^ all the learning in the world. 

Enoytolopte’diaat. rare — l . [f. Encyclo- 
paedia, on the analogy of Ecclesiast .] ~ Ency- 
clopaedist 1 b. 

x8xt Blachn* . Mag. III. 36 Had he been less munificent in 
his patronage of French encyclopedist*. 

Encyclopaadic, encyclopedic (ensaikb- 
pf*dik), a. [f. as prec. 4 -ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling an encyclopaedia (see Encyclo- 
paedia 1); that aims at embracing all branches 
of learning ; universal in knowledge, very full of 
information, comprehensive. 

Blackw. Mag. XVI. 36 Attempts at bringing know, 
ledge into encyclopedic forms. 1838/9 Hai.i am lust. Lit. 

1 1. 11. viil. 335 So comprehensive a notion of zoology displays 
a mind accustomed to encyclopedic systems. 106a Mvki- 
vale Rom. Em 6 . (1865) VI. liv. 470 Another feature of 
Lucan’* Pharsalia is its affectation of encyclopedic know, 
ledge. 1871 Minto Eng. Lit . 1. ii. 93 That encyclopedic 
statistician [Macaulay’s father]. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
i. $ a (1883) 27 The encyclopedic cliaracter of his researches 
left him in heart a simple Englishman. 

Encyclopedical, encyclopedical (cn- 

soi ktoprdikal), a. J 7 . as prec. + -al.] *=» prec. 

x6$x Fuller Abel. Rediv. 104 Encuclobedicafi wi*dome 
. . he esteemed rather a learned sort of madnesse, then 
etc. 1837 Whkwell Hist, Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 19a An 
encyclopedical view of human knowledge. 2838 Carlyle 
Frrdh. Gt. (1865) X. xxi. viii. 156 The King’s encyclopedical 
conversation enchanted me completely. 

Enoyclopaadism. encyclopedism (en- 

soi kbprdiz m). [f. Encyclopakdia 4- -ism.] 

1 . Encycloprcdic learning ; the possession of the 
whole range of knowledge. 

*33. Carlyle, Diderot } Misc. V. *5 This exaggerated 
laudation of Encyclopedism. 1836 R. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I. I. i. 6 Not that he [Gower] sets up for Ency- 
clonsdism ; on the contrary, he laments . . the scantiness 
of his knowledge. 

2 . The doctrines of the Encyclopaedists (see En- 

cyclopaedist 1 b), 

1833 Eraser's Mag . XI. 10a A time of Tithe Controversy, 
Encyclopedism, Catholic Rent, Philanthropism, and tne 
Revolution of Three Day* ! 2840 Mill Diss. 4 Disc. (1859) 
II, French philosophy, with us, is still synonymous with 
Encyclopedftin. 

Encyclopaedist, encyclopedist (en- 
snhkbprdist). [f. as prec. 4 -iht.J 
1 . A compiler of or writer in an encyclopaedia. 
2652 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 278 Curtius .had been scholar 
to Alstedius, the Encyclopedist. 284* Ford Handbk. Spain 
9 1. 31 note, St. Isidore ,. was the Puny, the Bede, the En- 
cyclopedist of his age. 

b. esp. one of the writers of the French Ency- 
clopedic (see Encyclopaedia 2 b) ; often with a 
disparaging allusion to the tenets they promul- 
gated. 

2796 Hutton Math. 4 Philos . Did . Prcf. 5 To have re- 
course to . . the still more stupendous performance of the 
French Encyclopaedist*. 2800 Month. Mag. VIII. 507 The 
encyclopedist* undertook to new model . . tne old-fashioned 
religious, .opinion* of that country [France 1. 28*9 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) II. 52 What Steam-engine .. did these Ency- 
clopedists invent for mankind ? 

3 . One who attempts to deal with every branch 
of knowledge, or whose studies have a very ex- 
tensive range. 

2872 Blackik Four Phases i. 133 Aristotle .. like a true 
encyclopedist, was content to register the gods whom he 
hatf not the heart to worship. 

Eneyelopasdime, encyolopedixe (enwi- 
klp-pftloU), v. [f. as prec. + -izJt.j trans « a. To 
arrange os an encyclopaedia (see Encyclopedia 1 ) ; 
to exhibit (knowledge) in a systematic form. b. 
To describe in an encyclopaedia (see Encyclo- 
pedia 2). 

28*4 Byron yuan xv. Ixvili, Dictionaries Which encyclo- 
pedic both flesh and fish. 1814 Blachn*. Mag. XVI. 32 The 
attempt to exhibit all Science in one body, the attempt to 
exhibit all Science to one mind, which are the two forms of 
the attempt to encyclopedic knowledge. 

II Encyliglotte. Obs. [Fr. encyliglotte (Rabe- 
lais), app. a corruption of Gr. dyrevAbykcocaov 
(*-7X0 error) t the condition of being tongue-tied ; 
cf. mod. Fr. ancyloglosse.] The string of the tongue. 

a 2693 Urqumart Rabelais tit. xxxiv, The Encyliglotte, 
which she had under her tongue being cut, she spoke. 
Encyse, obs. form of incise v. 

Encyst (ensist), V . [f. En- i + Cyst.] tram. 
To enclose in a cyst, capsule, or bag; only in 
pa. pple. and refl. 

xSaj Budd Dis. Liver 373 Gallstones in the subatance of 
the liver . . are often encysted. 1859 Woodward Mollusca 
(2856) 67 Shell represented by two snort styles, encysted in 
the substance of the mantle. 188a Nature XXVI, The 
cercaria. .soon came to rent, showing a tendency to encyst 
itself on surrounding objects. 

fig. 1873 Symonds Gh. Poets xii. 428 Even in Pindar, 
moral mysticism is, as it were, encysted, like an alien dc. 
posit, in the more vital substance of aesthetic conceptions. 

E&erstation (ensist/i-fan). Biol. nr. prec. + 
•atiqn!] The process (observed in some Protozoa) 


of becoming surrounded with a cyst, bag, or 
capsule ; - Encystmknt. 

1869 Nicholson Zool. 61 Reproduction in Vortlcella by 
a process of encystation and endogenous division. 2877 
Huxley Anat./nv. An. xii. 660 The Helioxoa propagate by 
simple division with or without previous ency station. 

E&oyst+d (ensi st^d), ppl. a. [f. as prec. f 
-kd I.] That is contained in a cyst or sac. Encysted 
tumour : a tumour consisting of a fluid or other 
substance enclosed in a cyst. Also Jig. 

1705 T. Grkknhill In Phil. Trans. XX V. 3010, 1 . . found 
it to be of that sort of Wens or encisted Tumors called 
Atheroma. 178a S. F. Simmons in Med.Commun 1. 10* The 
dropsy was supposed to be of the encysted kind. 28*4 
Coi.kridgk Aids Red' (1848) 1. a«6 The encysted venom, or 
poi*on-hag, beneath the adder’s fang. 186s O. W. Holmkx 
Elsie V. 223 Encysted grief*, if we may borrow the chirur* 
geon’s term. 

Eneysting (ensi-stig), vbl. sb. [f. Encyst r. 
4 -iNfl *.] The action of the verb Encymt. 
i8ys H. Walton Dis. Eye 501 An eye may be destroyed 
while the encysting is going on. 

Enoyfttment (ensi stment). [f. as prec. 4 
-ment.J a. * The condition of an encysted tumour * 
( Syd . Soc . Lex,), b. Biol. The process of becoming 
surrounded by a cyst. 

2864 Pali Mall G. No. 354. 1016/3 The cncystment of the 
parasites. 1877 Huxley Ana/. Ini*. An. ii. 96 These Fla- 
rllata . . present various modes of agamic multiplication 
y fission, preceded or not by encystment. 

Encyte, obs. form of Incite. 

Ena (end), sb. Forms : 1-7 endo, (2 aend, -a, 
4 eon da, handa, 4, 6 aanda, 4 aend, eond, 5 
haynd, 7 dial, aend), 3 and. Also 3-5 jende, 
3end, 5 jynda, 6 yendo. [Common. Teut. : 
E. ende str. masc., corresponds to OS. endi (Du. 
eitufe), OHG. enli masc. (also neut. ; MHG. ende 
masc., neut., mod.G. ende neut.), ON. ender (alto 
ende wk. masc. ; Sw. ande masc., anda fern., Da. 
ende), Goth, andeisx— OTcut. +andjo-z pre-Teu 
tonic *anljo’-s, cogn. with Skr. dnta mate., neut., 
end, boundaiy, with And prep., and with OHG. 
attdi, endi , ON. ettne neut. (:— OTcut. *anpjo(m 
*a ntjo(tn) forehead. 

In some dialects of ME. the e became long. The forms 
ynd(e. \yud(e, yende may be merely phonetic development* 
of <W, or they may possibly be due to the influence of the 
vb, Y-f.nd (OE. )e endian). ] 

I. With reference to space. 

1 . The extremity or outermost part (in any 
direction) of a portion of space, or of anything 
extended in space ; utmost limit. Obs. in general 
sense ; retained in phrase, the cnd(s of the earth, 
c 835 Vcsf Psalter l*u. xviii. [xix.l 4 In alfe eorftan uteo de 
swoex heara and in enda* ymbhwyrfte* eor&an word hcara. 
c 2000 Ags. Ps. xviii. [xix]. 4 Ofer calle eorftan endat (fwrftj 
hcora word, c 2302 St, Kenslm 150 in E. E. /’. (1862) 51 
Forto pleycn him bi |>c wodcs ende. 2389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 7 W l oute^e cite (owned ende. a 2400-50 Alexander 
173 All be erth of Egipt fra end vntoothere Bee* conquirid. 
2590 YGrkknk George a Greene (>86i) 265 But darest thou 
walk to the towns end with me t 2647 J. Smith Myst. 
Rhet. 66 Christ shall, .reign from the River to the end of 
the land. 2723 Pope Windsor tor. 309 Earth’s distant end* 
our glory shall behold. Mod. I would go with him to the 
world's end, 

b. A limit of magnitude or multitude. 

c 835 Vesf>. Psalter Ps. cxliv. [cxlv.] 3 Micel diyhten and 
hcrxeudiic awiftc and micelnissc hi* nis ende. 2600 Shaks. 
A. r. L. 111. iii. 53 Many a man knowes no end of hi* good*. 
1865 Mill in Evening Star 10 July, There wa» no end to 
the advantages. 

+ c. A boundary. In pi. territorial boundaries 
[? after L,Jnes], Obs t 

xjMWvclif. Isa. x. 23 Y haue take awei the endi* of 
peplix. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/2 The Ryuer of the 
ende* of tne phylistei*. 'I indale Ads xvii. a6 And 

the ende* of tneir in habitacion. 2570 Billingsley Euclid 
1. def. 5. 2 A line is the ende and terme of a superficial. 

+ 2 . A ‘ quarter', division, region (of the world, 
of a countiy or town). Obs. (but cf. Eabt-knd, 
Weht-knd, where this sense blends with 3), 

K. /Elfred Oros. 11. i, pa* feower heafodricu sindon 
on feower endum pyses middangearde*. a xaag St. Marher. 
( 1 862 1 16 Ant al pe ende bait tu ant heo habbeft in ierftet. 1097 
R. Glouc. (1724) 377 Al b* 1 wm in Engelond he let 
somony in ech cnae To Salesbury. c 2310 R. Brunnk 
Chron, (jBio) 33 Alle be north ende was /in hi* kepyng. 
c *450 Lonrlich Grail Iii. 540 youre fadir sendeth Into 
eveiy ende aftyr hi* knyhtes. 

3 . One of the two extremities of a line, or of 
the ‘ length * or greatest dimension of any object ; 
that part of anything that includes the extremity 
of its length. From end to end : from one ex- 
tremity to the other ; throughout the length. 

a iu« Auer. R. 430 He b« wc 'l bloweft went’pe neruwe 
ende of b« home to his owune mufte. c 2340 Cursor M . 
33201 (Edinb.) pe pitte of belle pin, it es sadep. .pat and ne 
be* bar ncuir apon. c 1394 J. Malvrrnr Contn. Higden 
(Roll*) IX. App. 3 Perrexitque ad locum qui Anglice vocatur 
* Mile ende.’ rx4oo Destr. Troy 8795 Eucr folowand the 
fell to pe fyngur endys. a im Ld. Bkrnkrs Huon xxv. 
7* Oberon satte at the tables ende. 2552 Records Pathfw. 
Knead. 1. xiv, In the eande of the other line. t6os Return 
fr. Pamass. 11. vi- (Arb.) 33 Your Hobby will meete you at 
the lanes end. 163a Lithgow Tot all Discourse aa, I haue 
trod foure seuerall times from end 10 end of it J Italy). 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1739) The Air Ground-pipe, laid the 
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whole length of the Grern-hnune. .and reaching from end to 
end. 1688 R. Holme Armoury u. 79/1 The BiUbcrry, or 
Windberry, is round at the end. 1712-1800 Bailey, Cann - 
Hook, an iron hook made fast to the end of a rope. 1758 
Johnson Idler No 33 p 25 Mutton-chops off the worst end. 
1760 Wesley Jrnt . 30 June (1827) 111.9,1 was quickly wet 
to my toe’s end. sM* Kingsley Water Bab.\\ ) The end 
of hw own nose. 1807 W. W Smyth Coal f Coal-mining 
166 On the floor of the cage or at the ends of a rod passing 
through its upper bar. 

t b. The point of a spear. Obs. 
c 1400 Dtstr. Troy 943a He bare hym burgh the brest with 
a bright end. 

o. (see Land’s knd.) 

d. ? transf In the game of Bowls : The portion 
of a game which is played from one 'end* of the 
green to the other (sec quot. 1876). Formerly 
also a definite portion of a game in Billiards and 
some other sports. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury nr. 963/1 Five Ends make a 
Game by Day light, and three by Candle light. 1747 
Scheme Equip. Men 0/ War vj Playing an End or two at 
that innocent. .Game, called Push Pin. 1876 H.F. Wilkin, 
son Bmvls in Encycl. Brit . IV. z8t The bowling generally 
takes place alternately from the two ‘ends’ of the green. 
A * void end ' is when neither side can score a cast. 

4 . The surface which bounds an object at either 
of its two extremities ; the * head ' of a cask. 

xSa6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. d© W. 1331) 274 b, The hopes 
kepeth fast the bordes of the vessell . . & holdeth in y" 
ende* that they start not. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 
Art I. 224 Draw lines across each end of the stone. Mod. 
The ends of the cask were stove in. The ends of the box 
are of hard wood. 

6. A piece broken, cut off, or left ; a fragment, 
remnant. Cf. Candle-end. Of cloth : A half- 
length, or half-piece. Also in Odds and ends (see 
Odds). 

1481-00 Hotnard Ifouseh. BAs . (1841) 141 My lord sent to 
Stoke be the carter ij.c, xxiiii. lb. yren, ccmteymng xi. 
ende*. 1583 Si ubukm Anat. Abus. 11. 19 Scraps or shreds 
or short ends of lace. 1605 Bacon A dr. Learn . it. 66 A 
brokers shop that hath ends of everything. 1647 Ward 
Sim/. Cobler 13 Give him leave to sell all his rags, and oddc* 
ends. 1704 in Lond. Gas. No. 3986/4 Lost. . 5 yards and a 
half of superfine. .Black, 1 2 yards and a half of refine 
Black, .being both Last Ends. 171a E. Hatton Merck. 
Mag. aa An End or Half Cloth, or a Long or Whole Cloth. 
1713 Swift Frenzy 0/ J. Dennu Wks. 1755 III. 1. 140 On 
his tabic were some ends of verse and of candles. 1887 
Rider Haggard Jess xxxii, The bit of candle. .was., 
burnt out, so. .he produced a l»ox full of ‘ends.’ 

b. fig. Obs. exc. in Odds and ends (q. v.\ 

1590 Shahs. Much Ado 1. i. 290 Ere you flout old ends 
any further, examine your conscience. 1605 B. Jonson 
Vol/one Prol. Nor hale* he in a gull, old ends reciting. To 
stop gaps in his loose writing. 1607 R. Wilkinson Merck. 
Royall 26 Euerie Ladie. .if her husband haue bribed out but 
an end of an office, yet she reuels and playes Rex. 1634 
Br. Hall < hens . Med it . Wks. (1808) 104 To improve these 
shoit ends of time, which arc stolen from his more import, 
ant avocations. 1644 Whiti ock Zootomia 251 They call. . 
language of a finer I>ressr, Ends of Playes, 

O. A part, proportion ; only with adjs. of quan- 
tity, ns in f mice} ende (OE.) a great part ; + most 
end, also most an end [? corruption of *mosten 
ende, OE. m&stan ende], used adverbially =» ' for 
the most part*, * almost entirely*, ‘especially * ; 
t none end , no portion ; a good (great) end ( dial .), 
a large proportion \of). 

O. K. Chron. an. 1059, Harold, .ofsloh mycelne ende 
besfokes. 1 luaCursor Al. (Trim) 14478 [The Jews] soupen 
him to xlonc And moost ende for bat resoun pat he vpreiseri 
I a ran >un. T c 1400-40 How a Merckande, etc. 106 in E. P. P. 

1 Hari.) I. 201 To speke wyth none ende of my kynne. 16*3 
Lisle sE/ricon O. <fr N. T. Jcrcmtaa. . was oft in bands and 
east into prison, .and bore most .an end the peoples shines. 
1676 Hack Contempt. 1. 58 The credit of the Relator, which 
most an end depends upon another’s credit. 1739 Grobianus 
122 Tipplers most an end are roaring Boys. 1869 R. B. 
Peacock Lonsdale Gloss, s. v., It cost me a girt end of a 
pound. Ibid } Most on End .. used adverbially; continu- 
ally, unremittingly. Mod. Derby sh. , It cost me a good end 
of ten pounds. 1 have been waiting a good end ofan hour. 

6, In various technical uses. a. Coalmining. 
The furthest part of a gallery or working. Etui 
of coal (sec quot. 1881 \ 

186$ Morning Star 7 Jan. The men are of course usuatly 
at work in the 'ends*. 1878 Huxlry Pkysiogr. 238 This 
direction is sometimes called the end of the coal. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., End 0/ coal , the direction or 
section at right-angles to the face ; sometimes called the 
butt. 

b. Naut. Cable's end, or simply end : the last 
length of a cable. Rope's end : a short length of 
rope bound at the ends with thread, used as an in- 
strument of punishment. Bitter end (see Bitter). 
t 1663 Preys Diary 23 June. I beat him, and then went tip 
in tu fetch my rope’s end. 1801 Sir H. Parker Let. 6 Apr. 
in Duncan Nelson (1806) 140 They [ships] were ndmgwith 
two cables end. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bh., Ro/e r s end, 
the termination of a fall, and should be pointed or whipped. 
Formerly much used for illegal punishment. 188a Narks 
Seamanship (ed. 6> 145 Have plenty of end In the bows 
ready to make fast. 

o. A shoemaker's end : a length of thread armed 
or pointed with a bristle ; « Wax-end. To pack up 
one s end r and awls (Sc .) : i.e. all one’s effects. 

1598 Florid, Lesina, a shooe-makers ende or awle. i« 9 » 
Mors Anttd. Atk . it. xt.(i7i*)74 Two strings like two 
shoe-maker* ends come from the hinder parts of the male. 


1713 Swift Elegy on Partridge Wks. 1755 III. !?. 82 
Ariadne kindly lends Her braided hair to make thee ends. 
a 1748 Meston Poems (1767) 98 Laden with tackle of 
his stall, Last, ends, ana Wmmer, strap, and awl. 1798 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 380 Crispin 
too forgets his End and Awl. Galt R, Githaize I. 
27 x They arrived at Edinburgh, and constrained the 
Queen Regent . .to pack up her ends and awls. 

d. Spinning and Weaving, (a.) Card-end : a 
sliver or carding. ( b .) A worsted yam in a 
Brussels carpet. 

1875 Urr Did. Arts l. 978 For spinning coarse numbers 
. .six card-ends are usually converted into one riband. 

II. With reference to time or serial order. 

7. The limit of duration, or close, of a period of 
time ; the termination, conclusion, of an action, 
process, continuous state, or course of events ; the 
terminal point of a series ; the conclusion of a 
discourse, book, chapter, etc. 

c 1000 Ags. Got/. Matt. x. 22 SoSlice se jmrhwunaS o® ende, 
se by® hal. c isoo Ormin 4356 Forr seflfne da^hesa brinng- 
enn aw he wuke till hiss ende. c 1130 Halt Meid. 1 7 
Dime “pat cume®, , withuten ani ende. a 1300 Cursor At. 
4336 Es noght his murning mai amend I wen bifor his Hues 
ende. Ibid. 26595 If ]>ou b^ bok will se till end. 1340 
Ayenb. 262 pin hoc is ycome to be ende. a 1400-50 A lex- 
ander 880 Philip. . lolcs hire [Olympias] lcly to nis lyfcs 
ende. 1535 Covfrpalk 1 Cor. xv. 24 Then the ende, whan 
he shal Jejyuer vp the kyngdome vnto God the father. 1568 
Or aft on Chron. I I. 22 Robert had heard this message unto 
the ende. 1709 Addison^ I 'atler. No. 24 P 3 This Felicity 
attending him to his Life’s End. 1803 R. Anderson 
C undid. Ball., Caleb Crosby, Frae week en to week en. 
1862 Stanley jew. Ch. (1877) I. x. 198 The passage of the 
Jordan was not the end, but the beginning of a Tong con- 
flict. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay Li. 13 He worked un- 
ceasingly. .from year’s end to year’s end. 

b. The latter or concluding part (of a period, 
action, etc.). 

1308 Try visa Barth. De P. R. it. xx. (1495) 47 In the ende 
of tnc worldc the deuyll shall be. .mochc the more feruent 
to wooduesse. a xaoo Moral Ode in E. E. P . 26 Ac pfbc 
ende is euel, al it is uuel. 1596 Shahs. Merck. V. 1. iii. 82 
The Ewes In eml of Autumn© turned to the Ramme*. 
a 1744 Broome Epic Poetry (J.h The. .designs of an action 
are the beginning .the difficulties that are met with, .are 
the middle ; ana the unravelling and resolution of these 
difficulties are the end. 1847 Mrs. A. Kkrr Hist. Senna 
170 Kara George, .towards tnc end of the summer of 1806, 
approached the eastern frontier. 

8. Termination of existence; destruction, abo- 
lition. (The early examples of end of the world 
should perhaps be referred to 7, as world may 
have been taken in its older temporal sense; 
cf. however Yr. fin dtt mondc.) 

83a Charter in Sweet 0 . E. T. 447 Set he ®as god for®lc$te 
o® wiaralde cndc. c 1340 Cursor M. 22^90 (EdinbJ His 
dome bate him sale driue til ende, 166a Sitllino.pl. Grig. 
Sacr. 111. i. | 8 The world may have an end before he proves 
his Atoms could give it a beginning, a 1704 I/Ockk(J.), 
There would be an end of all civil government, If the assign- 
ment of civil power were by such institution. 

b. The death (of a person) ; a mode or manner 
of death. 

c 1305 Edmund Con f. 590 in South- Eng. Leg. (1887) 448 
pc more is bodi ipined was : pe ncr he was^pen ende. c 1340 
Cursor AI. 3905 (Trin.) Rachel bare, .beniamyn pat was pc 
enuse of hir ende. c 13*5 E. E. A llit. P. C. 426 Bed me 
bilyuc my bale stour, & bryng me on ende. c 1400 Destr. 
Trov 1438 Ffcle folk© forfaren with a ffcble ende. a 1440 Sir 
Eglant . 756 The dragon hath tan hys syndc. i5i68Grapton 
( hron. II. 650 This ende had the valiant Lordo, Richard 
Plantagcnet Duke of Yorke. 1596 Shahs. Merck. V. 111. ii. 
44 Then if he loose he makes a Swan-like end, Fading in 
musique. 1667 Pepys D/<i^(i 879) IV. 338 Great talk of the 
good end that my Lord Treasurer made.. 173* Pope Epit. 
Gay , Unblam’d through life: lamented in tny end. . 1807 
Craduk Par. Reg. 111. 38 Call then a priest and fit him for 
his end. 1879 Froudr Caesar vi. pi To be murdered was 
the usual end of exceptionally distinguished Romans. 

1 0. In phrase to be the etui of (cf. to be the death 
of). 

1594 Shahs. Rich. Ill , it. i. 15 Lest. .the.. King of Kings 
award Either of you to be the others end. 1W7 — a Hen, 
/F, iv. iv. 130 This Apoplexie will (certain©) be his end. 

9. Ultimate state or condition. Chiefly in Bible 
phrases, in which, however, end is often mis- 
interpreted in sense 8 b. 

C 8*5 Vts/. Psalter xxxv Hi. [xxxix.] 5 CuS me doa dryhten 
ende minne. *611 Bible Ps. xxxvii. 37 Marke the perfect 
man, and behold the vpright : for the end of that man is 
peace. 

10. Latter (f last) end : variously used in senses 
7 b, 8 b, 9. Also Sc. hinder end. 

*381 Wyclif Ecclus. i. 13 Wei shal b« in the laste endys. 
s<68 Grafton Ckron. 1 1 . 1 s8 The latter ende of this moneth 
of July.. the Legate .. took© his leave of the king. 1601 
Siiaks. Alls Well 11. v. 30 A good Trauailer is something 
at the latter end of a dinner. 1864 Evklyn KaL Hort. 
(1799) *93 The middle or latter end of this month. 1670 
Cotton Esbemon 1. 11, 57 Towards the Dukes latter end, I 
read this History to him. 

+ 11. A termination of doubt or debate ; a reso- 
lution, device, expedient; an agreement, settle- 
ment. Obs. 

1097 R. Glouc. (1724) 169 To London vorte wende, To 
nyme ber ys conseyl, wuch were best jen de, c 1386 
Chaucer Man 0/ Law's T. x68 Wei sche sattgh ther nas 
non other ende. c 1460 Foetescub Abu $ Him. Mon. 
(1714) 66 Unto the time his said Kyng had made such End, 
with him, his Adherents, and Fautoun, as he desired. 1489 
Plum/te* Carr, 8a The dayes men cannot agre us, so 


Mr. Mydleton to make the end. 1540-3 Act 34 & 33 Hen. 
VI U, c. 97 I xoo Parries, to whome any such oiTence shall 
hap to be committed, snail in nowise take any ende or 
agreement with the offenders. 

+ 12. The completion of an action ; the accom- 
plishment of a purpose: chiefly in phrases, To 
have , make, take, bring to, be at (an) end . Also, 
the acme, utmost reacn. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10127 Prophecies com al to end. Ibid* 
25862 pat bou mai noght do to end. Ibid. 27783 For drede 
bat he may noght mak end. c 1340 /£/</. 0580 Al bat his 
fader bc-gynne mu)t salamon til hende hit brost. 1375 
Barbour Bruce iv. 660 Feill anoyix thoill }he sail, Or tnat 
3our purposx ende haf tone, c 1440 Boetus, Laud MS. 
559. to Withouten hym may hit nought To an eande our 
purpose be brought, c 1390 Marlowe Massac. Paris 1. it. 
X42 To bring the will of our desires to end. 163a Massinger. 
Maid 0/ Hon. 1. i, To cat and sleep supinely U the end Of 
human blexaings. 1670 Burnrt Hist. Ref. Ep. Ded. 3 To 
have been at tne end of their designs. 

13. Event, issue, result. 

c 1385 Chaucer L.G. W. 1774 Lucrece, What ende that I 
make, it shal be so t c 1400 Apot, Loti. 28 Onli in name, Sc 
ax to send & effect is nowjt. 1483 C^M. Angl. 1x4 AnEnde, 
exit us. 1559 Myrr. Mag.. Dk. Suffolk xix, But note the ende. 
1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. ill. xix.(i59i) 125 The ende went 
on his side. 1633 Hrywood Eng. Trav, iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 
73 The end stillcrownes the deede. >641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. ii. x6o It is the end that crownes the worke. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalion \. vi. 50 The end shall crown us : 
The Godn arc just. 

+ b. To have its end(s) upon : to have influence 
upon. Obs. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. $ 49. 71 The Authority 
of one holy man, which has apparently no ends upon me. 
1736 Butlfr Anal. viii. 396 Religion considered as a pro- 
bation has had its end upon all persons, to whom, etc. 

14. An intended result of an action ; an aim, 
purpose. (Cf. L .finis.) To accomplish , answer, 
fulfil, gain, + make, serve one's end(s : see those 
verbs. 

c *305 Edmund Cottf. in E. E. P. (186a) 72 Hit schal jut 
likic wel bi b*n \e wite ban ende. X581 Sidney A pci. 
Poet fie (Arb.) 30 The Sadlers next end is to make a good 
saddle, a 1618 Preston New Cord. (1634) 232 A right end 
never hath a crooked rule leading to it. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 184 They study, .not to make their ends on any 
mans weakness. 17x9 De Fob Crusoe (1840) 1 . x. 174 
This answered my end. 1735 Berkeley Free-think. in 
Math. 5 6 Wks. 1871 III. 30471 have no end to serve but 
truth. 1759 RouKkTBON Hist. Scot. I. in. 260 She had fully 

f ained her end. 183a Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vii. 88 
am rather afraid of our people mistaking the means for 
the end. 1857 D. Jerrold St. Giles x. 102 [Ht] was de- 
lighted, .that the ends of justice would be satisfied. 1875 
Jowrtt Plato (cd. 2) V. 323 They may fairly use a little 
violence in order to accomplish their end. 

b. In phrases, For or to this (that, what, which) 
end, to no end. Also in conjunctional phrase, To 
the end (that) ; formerly also, + To the end to 
(with inf.). 

Now somewhat archaic or rhetorical ; the ordinary phrase 
is in order ( that or to). 

IX 8 . Wyclif. Set. Whs. III. 254 Han power of him to bise 
ende. c 1400 Maundkv. v. 51 ^ee schulle know© and preve, 
to the ende that aee schulle not ben discevved. 1474 
Caxton Chesse iv. U. (i860) K iiij b. The faders had dyuerse 
wvues .to thende whan one was [with] childc, they myght 
take another. 1558 Wardk tr. Alexis Seer. (1568) 64 a. To 
thende they may al equally receive of the honnye. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, 1, ii. 9 9 (1873) 17 To the end to 
pemse the Greek authors. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 28 
To which end, King Abbas, sends his Ambassadour to Con- 
stantinople. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 70 , 1 am come forth to 
withstand them, and to that end will back the Lions. 169a 
Bp. Ely Ansa v. Touchstone 187 It is to no end to look what 
St. Austinsaith. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 305?x2TotheEnd 
that they may be perfect also in this Practice. 1718 Sheri- 
dan Persius 111. (1739) 47 Study ..for what end ye were 
created. 1769 Robertson Chas. V , V. 11. 244 For this end 
he summoned Luther to appear at Rome. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 170 For these ends, and for these ends alone, 
he wished to obtain arbitrary power. 

c. Sc. EncCs errand : uie special design. 
x8ax Galt Sir A. Wylie II. 158 bid they say nothing of 
the end’s errand they had come upon ? 

16. A final cause ; the object for which a thing 
exists ; the purpose for which it is designed or 
instituted. 

>534 Whittimton Tullyes Offices I. (1540) 4 Suche offyees 
.. pertayne to the ende of felycitie. 158 7 Golding D$ 
Mornay xvi. 261 And as man is the end of the World, so 
is God the end of Man. 1648 Shorter Catech., Man's chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever. 171a Wol- 
laston Relig. Nat. vii. 147 The end of Society is the com- 
mon welfare and good of the people associated* 1776 Gib- 
bon Ded. 4 F. I. xxiv. 702 1 have considered the happiness 
of the people as the end of government. t 96 g Ruskin(?. of 
Air § 60 The flower is the end or proper object of the seed. 
a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist . Sk. I. iv. fl. 375 The highest end 
of Church anion . . is quiet and unanimity- 
IH. Idiomatic phrases. 

10. With various prepositions forming advb. 
phrases. 

a. At the end (ME. at fen, alien ende), fat 
end: at last. fb. For (an) end: in conclusion, 
finally, * to cut the matter short \ o. In the end, 
fin end: ultimately, in the long ran. +d. To 
an endi consecutively, through the whole period 
specified. 

a c 1300 Biket 81 Attan ende bi cas ; Tho heo com ate 
thulkc nous ther this Gilbert was. es >300 Cursor M. 
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14879 (Gdtt.) pau at end him did on rod. 1340 Ayenb. 128 
Aicnende pe zene^cre. . is am pe ilke jnst slept amide )>e ze. 
* iMO Sir Tristr. ^07 Of tong pat is him dere Ich man 
prctMj at ende. IbuL 3387 pai hadde wound** ille At he 
nende. 163a Lithgow Totatl Disc, 137 In end. .the slave* 
. .runne the Galley a shoare. tSya Browning Hervi Rid, 
My friend, I must speak out at tne end, Though I find the 
speaking hard. 

b‘ 1570^ Lambarde Peram b. Kent (1896)931 For an end 
therefore I tel you, etc. 1576 Flemming Pesnophe Rp. 10 
For ende, he counsel lcth Curio to take charge of the com* 
mon wealth. 1607 Shahs. Cor. it. L 960 For an end, wc 
must etc. 

C. c 8a$ V<sp. Psalter ix. 10 Nales in ende ofer^eotulnis 
bio dearfena. 19 68 Grafton Ch tVH. II. 165 But in the end 
the losse fell to the Englishmen. 18*840 Tytlkr Hist 
Scot. (1864) I. 95 His (Edward I's] power and influence 
would in the end induce the different parties to appeal to 
him. 1885 At ouch. Exam. 13 July 5/5 The match in the 
end was very narrowly won by Harrow. 

d. <583 Stubmes Anat \ Abuses (1877) 50 Never content 
with one colour or fashion two dayes to an ende. 1637 
Serjeant Schism Dispach't 478 Would any government . . 
remain on foot three years to an end, if, etc. 1717 J. Fov 
Wanderer 160 Octavius . . told him he should not live 
another Hour to an End. 

17. On ettd (see also An-knd) : + a. at last ; b. 
consecutively, without intermission ; + c. on (one’s) 
way, forward, alone ; (whence To come on end, to 
come forward ; (ME.) To set spell or tale on ettd, 
to begin a discourse) ; d. in an upright position, 
resting on (its) end. 

a. c 1x75 Lamb . Horn, 35 A! swa he do# swa )k swica 
be bi-swiked hine xeolfe on-cndc. c 1390 Cast. Lot/* 1064 
Pat fore ward on ende wel was i-holde. c xia* E. E. A Hit. 
P. A. 186, I drede on ende quat schulde byfalle. 

b. *634 Rutherford Lett. No. 33(1863) 1. m And wa<? 
brought, thrice on end, in remembrance of you in my 
prayer to God. 1836 in Byron's Whs. (1846) 552/1 The 
ministerial prints raved for two months on end. s88a 
Bit* aht A It Sorts vii, Working sixteen hours on end at two- 
pence an hour. 

0. c 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 1395 Sccth set talc on ende 
l Cott. spell o-nend] And tolde whi he was sende. x6ax 
Sanderson Serm. I. 188 These would be soundly spuircd 
up, and whipped on end. 1630 Ibid. 11. 266 Others will not 
come on ena chearfully. 

d. a 1300 Cursor As. 35049 P c cros . .quen it cs sett on end 
vp eucn. It takens pcs tuix erth andheuen. i59®Grknrwey 
Tacitui Destr . Germany vi. < 1633) 369 The Sueuians . . haue 
their hair standing on end. 1784 Coweta Task iv. 86 
Katerfclto, with his hair on end At his own wonders, 1896 
Random Kecolt. Ho. Lords xvi. 383 His dark hair, .stands 
on end on the fore part of his head. 1839 W. Irving Woi- 
fort's R. (1855) x 43 A great hotel in Paris is a street set 
on end. 

18. I Without end (ME. buten ende) : endlessly, 
for ever ; also in adjectival sense, endless. World 
without end : used as transl. late L. in sccula secu - 
lorum , * for ever and ever * ; also attrib. 

a 1000 Booth. Afetr. xxi. 44 pact micle lcoht . .is. . Ecc Imtaii 
ende. c xaoo Ormin 409 Rthht wise menu . shulcrm habbenn 
. A butenn ende blisse inoh. c 13*0 Sir Tristr. 2417 He jtaf 
to blauncheflour Wales wip outen end Ridene. 138 . 
Wyclif Whs. (1880) 24 Helle wip-outen hendc. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Lady* 326 The vyrgyn mary. .rayneth with 
cryste without enden. 1549 Bk. Com . Prayer \ Gloria 
Patri % As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall l»e : 
world without end. 1577 St. Aug. Manual 23 Pleasaunt 
tunes, .arc song to thy glory, .without all end. x<88 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 799 A time me think** too short, To make a 
world-without-end bargain* in. 1667 Milton P L. 1. 67 
Torture without end Still urges. 

19. f a. Etui for ettd : ( Naut., of a cable) paid 
out to the full length ( obs . ). b. To shift , turn 
end for end\ to put each end of (a thing) where the 
other was ; chiefly Naut., to reverse (a rope), to 
upset (a boat). To go end for end : (of a boat) 
to be upset. Also in same sense, End over ettd. 
o. End to end : with the ends in contact, length- 
wise. 

a. x6a? Capt. .Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 F.nd for end 
ix when tne Cable runneth cleerc out of the Hawse, or any 
Rope out of hi* shiuer. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
Filer le cable bout par bout , to veer away the cable to the 
end, to veer out the cable end-for-end. 

b. a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. f 2 (1710) 316 We must 
turn our style End for End. *758 in Phtl. T ran*. LV11I 
284 The axis of the telescope was turned end for end ; that 
is, the telescope . . was turned upside down. 1804 A. Dun- 
can Mariners Chron. I. 224 A heavy sea sinking the 
afterpart, it (the boat] went end for end over. 1805 W. 
Hunter in Naval Cnron. XIII. ax It would turn the 
Cutter end-over-end. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk , To 
shift a rope end for end, mi in a tackle, the fall is made the 
standing part, and the standing part becomes the fall. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind, aoi He turns commonplaces 
end for end. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk. 1 6 (ed. a) 
319 The boat will be thrown, .end over end. 

0. 1860 Tyndall Glac. it. 8 t. 338, 39000 waves of red 
light placed end to end would make up an inch. 

20. a. End ott : placed so as to present the end 
directly towards the eye, or towards any object ; 
opposed to broadside on. Also attrib . Chiefly 
JVaut. 

183a Marryat N. Forster xlvii, She . . being then nearly 
end on. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys . Sc. xxxiv. 
(1849) 373 A single pole end-on is sufficient 1838 E. 
Howard R . Reefer all, From the end-on view we had of 
her, we could not count her ports. x866 Ballantynl 
Shifting Winds iv. (1881) 3X The lifeboat met the next 
breaker end-on. 1880 Mac Cormac Autisept. Sure, aao 
The accident was caused by a scaffold plank of wood, .fall- 
ing end-on upon the man’s ncad. 


b. End up : with the end uppermost. 

21. No end : ( colloq .) a vast quantity or number 
{of). Also {mod. slang) as adv., 4 immensely 
‘to any extent’; and (with of) qualifying a pre- 
dicate. Cf. 1 b. 

x6s| Bingham Xt no/hon 143 You . . made no end of pro- 
mixes. x8fl6 Rkade Never too late x, Box at the ojkta 
costs no end. 1850 Farrar Eric 55 You are no end tlexerer 
and stronger. 1805 Trollope Belton Est , xxvii. 331 What 
comfort have 1 in a big house, and no end of gardens? 
187a E. Pkalock Mabel Heron 1. i. 9 You will have no end 
of trouble, xt . Bksant Alt m Garden Lair viil, Keats 
was no end of a fellow. Mod. I consider him no end of a 
humbug. 

22* With verbs. (See also 13 - 14 .) a. To be at 
an end: (of resources, etc.) to be exhausted; (of 
periods of time) to be completed ; (of an action 
or state) to terminate. In corresponding senses, 
To bring \ come to an end. b. To be at the etui of 
(one’s resources, etc.) : to have no more to spend ; 
To be at one's wits* end : to be utterly at a loss, to 
be quite perplexed. 0 . To put an end to, + to set 
end of : to terminate, put a stop to, abolish, d. 
To have , take an etui : to be terminated, concluded, 
e. To make an end : to conclude, finish (absoi.) ; 
also const, of, with. 

a. c 1340c' ursorM. 22262 (Edinb.) His rigning ex brotc til 
«nde. 14. . in TundaUs Vis. (1843) 155 Then sthuldc ourc 
trobul be at a nende c 1590 Mari ow k Dido v. i. 1409 Our 
travels arc at end. «5 W Shahs. L. L. L. v. ii. 430 Speakc 
for your »eluex, my wit Is at an end. 1664 Kvklvn Kai. 
Hort.{ 1729) 186 A Gardner's work is never at an end. *711 
Stkiu k Spat. No. 284 Fa Their affairs will be at an end. 
1850 Mrs Stowe l/ncle Tom's C. xxxvii. 325 Will thenc 
years and years of misery come to an end?- shall wc be 
free? 1875 Jowktf / 7<»/«>(cd. 3) I. 40 This part of the fcs. 
rival wa* neatly at an end. 1877 Morlky Carlyle, Cnt, 
Misc. Scr. 1, (1878) 198 Imposture must tome to an end. 

b. 1 588 Eden Decades W. hut. 111. 1. (Arb.) 140 They 
were ut tneyr wytte* codes whither to turn* them. X655 
W. * . Meteors 111* 68 It would make men . . to be at their 
Wits End if they were not accustomed to such Tumultuous 
Tempests. 171* Akbuthnot John Butt (1755) 33 lie is at 
an end of all hi* cash. 1878 Jow ltt Plato <ed. 2) 1. 280, I 
am. .at my wits' end. 

0. a X300 Cursor M. 35870 ]>ar has H schrift sett end o 
pyne. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1* 4 32 Put a quick 
end to this treaty. 1681 -6 J. .Scott Che . Li/e( 1747) III. 471 
The Day of Judgment . .shall put an End to nil their Mis. 
chiefs for ever. 1799 A need. W. Pitt . 111. xlii. 150 if an 
end is not put to this war there is an end to this country. 

d. <1590 Marlowe F.dtu. II, 11, iv. 1137 My sorrows 
will have end. 1605 Vfrhtkgan Dec. Intetl. l (1628) 5 
This so great a worke now ceased and tooke an end. 

e. <-893 K. j£li rkd Oros. it. ti. ft 1 Biddendc b«et hie . . 
b«s fcewinncs sumne ende fcedyden. 1370-6 Lamrardl 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 341 To make an end, ncere was some, 
rime a religious College. 1611 Bihi k Earn x. 17 And they 
made an ende. with all the men that had taken strange 
wiues. Mod. The government has resolved to make an 
end of the insurgents. 

23. Klliptically. And there (so) an end : “‘this, 
is, shall be, an end.’ Obs. or arch. 

1*3 ®* Wyclif 1 Cor. xv. 34 Aftirward an ende, whanne, 
etc.] 1591 Siiaks. Tu>o Gent. 1. iii. 65 What I will. I will, 
and there an end. 1608 S. Cot iins Strut 51 Which I will 
speak a word or twain unto, and so an end. 16x5 Jv. Day 
Festivals 340 As for his Carkasse, a Coffin shall cover it, 
and there an ende of our great Purchaser. 

24. Proverbial phrases : To begin at the wrong 
end. t Not to care which end goes forward \ to 
be negligent. + To get by the end: to get com- 
mand of, so as to ha\e ready for use. To get the 
better end of: to get the advantage of. To have 
the better , or worse, end of the staff, * to get the 
best, or worst, of it’. To have at one's fingers 
or tongue's etui : to know by heart, be able to 
quote with readiness, t At the hinder etui of the 
bargain: when accounts arc settled,/)/. To be at 
an idle end, to be unoccupied ; (to live) at a loose 
end, with no fixed occupation. + 7b live at stave's 
etui, ? to be unsociable, keep every one at a dis- 
tance. To make both , two etuis , the two ends of 
the year, meet : to live within one’s income [cf. Fr, 
joindre les deux bouts , les deux bouts dc Dan]. To 
tome to the end of one's tether : to do all that one 
has ability, or liberty to do. 

. *3*7 : j [’re vis a Higdcn (Rolls) II. 29 Men of hat side uchal 
haue the worse ende. 136a J. Hlywood Pror». 4- Epigr. 
(1867) 34, 1 Hue here at statses end. X873 G. Harvey Let. 
ter-bk (1884) 3 Thai that have the wore end of the staf 
xhal be sure to be wrung to the wore* 1888 Shahs. L. L. 
L. v. i. 81 Thou hast it . . at the fingers ends, as they nay. 
1608 Withaui Did. 86 Negligently, as caring not what 
ende goes forward. Sanderson Strut . 1 1. 97 We have 

rather cheated the devil, than he us ; and have gotten the 
better end of him. x66a Fuller Worthies, Cumbtrl. (D.), 
Worldly wealth he cared not for, desiring onely to make 
both ends meet. cs68o Beveridge Serm. (1799) I. 55 
Getting r scripture-word by the end. 1690 B. E. Diet . 
Cant. Crrw %.v. Ends.. T ib good to make both ends meet. 
17a* Dr Foe Cot. Jackfx 840) 134 The devil will have you 
at the hinder end of the bargain. 1738 Bailey, To have 
the better end of the Staffi 1741 Richardson Pamela III. 
178 Your lordship has got a Word by the End, that you 
seem mighty fond of. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, x, He 
jnade shift to make the two ends of the year meet. 188$ 
Pall Mall G . 32 Apr. t/i And living completely at a loose 
end -M Miss Broughton Joan 11. iv, 5y five-and-thirty 


the best of us has pretty well come to the eml of her tether. 
Ibid., Anthony struggling to make two end* meet ! 1878 
Huxlsy Phystegr. Pref. 6 Most of the eUmcntary *ork» I 
have seen begin at the wrong end. site T. Mojlky Rtmin. 
Oriel College icd. 2) 181 lie might sometimes seem to be 
at an idle end. 1884 I (lust. Loud. Net os xi OcL 338 'j She 
. .had Shakespeare and Milton at her tongue's end. 2884 
Graphic aj Aug. 196/a Her mother has to contrive to make 
bo th en d* meet. 

IV. 25. Comb., chiefly attrib. with sense 
* placed at the end * or * last used * ; as cnd'h'ush, 
bud, -handkerchief - loop , man, -pat lour, -shoot, 
-wall, - wheel ; also end-board (see quot.) ; end- 
bulb (see quot.); end-game ;at chess), (see 
quot.); end-fast a., fixed on end, standing uptight ; 
end-gatherer, a collector of refuse wool ; end- 
grain {attribJ (of wood'' placed with the end of 
the grain turned outwards ; + end-hand, the hand 
nearest to the end of anything ; end-hooping, the 
hoop that binds the end ol a vessel ; end-iron, 
a movable plate in a kitchen range which serves 
to enlarge or contract the grate ; + end-land, t a 
frontier region ; end-making, conclusion, settle- 
ment ; end-organ (see quot.) ; end pieoe (see 
quot.) ; end-plate, the extreme fibres of a muscle or 
nerve ; end-rib (see quot.) ; end-shake, a freedom 
of motion in a spindle at its end ; + end-sith [OK. 
s/d fate], death- fate ; end-speech, a speech tacked 
on at tne end, an epilogue ; end-stone, one of the 
plates of a watch-jewel supporting a pivot ; end- 
stopping, (of blank verse) a division of the lines, 
such that they end wilh a pause or stop ; so end- 
stopped fpl. a. ; end-wool, refuse wool. 
c i860 H. r It u art Seaman's Ca/ech. 70 What arc the * * end 
board*' 7 'They are board* which cover and form the ends 
of the meetings. *710 London & Wise Comp/. Gardener 
(1719) 152 The name course of pinching off <r End*Budv t» 
very profitable in Suminei also. 1879 Caldfkwooh Mind 
4- fir. 11I. 42 This terminal expansion (of a nerve) is known 
ax an *end-bulb, or torn h organ 1535 St kwak r C ran. Si 0 / . 
(1858) I. 283 Ncir by the boundis of UriguntU thair xtude 
Anc *cnd fast stane. 1884 IIokwitz in Atadcmy is Apr. 2x6/1 
The real *cnd game coimsts of a position where the method 
can !>e analytically^ demonstrated by which the sliEhlly 
superior force can win. 1764 lit hn Poor Laws pj All ,f end- 
gathcrcrs offending against an act of the 13 Geo. c. 23 .. 
shall be deemed Incorrigible rogues. 188s /l 'cm. E i nib 
( at. 111. 41 The flooring is laid in "end-siain Hcctions of 
pine. 1884 Health F.xhtb. Cntal. 88/2 Ktid-grain wood 
pavements, etc. 1677 Moxon Mt ch hxeri. (1703) 17 You 
must dip your Handle-hand, and mount your ’end-hand a 
little. 17R3 Scots Mae. Feb. 100/4 The "end -handkerchief* 
would sella* well nx tne other ten. 171s J J amkh Garden- 
mg go Fixing the two ’End Loops upon the Stake* A and 
C. a 1796 iTuknh (Jam.), She sprung an "end-hooping 
c 1*00 Ormin 17916 Nohht ferr b«:r inn an "cndcland patt 
was* Ennon ^chatcnn. 1 1490 Plumpton Corr. 82 Bcxcch- 
ing your sayd mastership . . to be at the “end-making. 
1884 .S at. Rev. 7 June 740/1 At the ends are Bones and 
Tambo, the ** end-men '. 1878 Bell Gegenbaueds Comp. 

Anat. 43 Sensory organs arc the “end-organ* of the scum 
live nerves. xSu Alls* Miii-okd Village Scr. r. (1863) 228 
T here is one little *end -parlour, an after-thought of the 
original builder. x88i Raymond Alining Gloss., I Vail- 
plates, the two-side pieces of a timber frame to a shaft 
. .'J he other two piece* are the "end-picccs. 1878 Fobter 
Phys . 111. i. 393 Between the lingual fibres and the # end« 
plates of the glossal muscular fibres. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex , 
End-plate, motor /at, the branched, expanded, termina- 
tion of a nerve fibre or one of it* branches on a muscular 
fibre. 185a Seidel Organ 37 Between the upper and 
undcr-boaid there arc six iMjard*, vi/. two called v cnd-ribs. 
x88s Habluck Laths Work 169 The fate of the pulley 
form* the bearing to prevent the ’endshake 1831 
Gienny Card. Every-day Bk. 89/1 Nearly all the *end- 
shoot* may 1>c *afely taken away, for they take up the 
strength of the plant, c 1*50 Gen. + Ex. 3777 Alle he 
(Korah, etc.) sunken Se erfcc wiftin, .Swllc *enae«8 vn-bi- 
weii haueu. 1884 F- Briitkn Watch Clockm. 102 In 
most English watches all the escapement pivots run on 
’end stone*. i88x Athenseurn 33 Apr. 557/a Mr. Rhoades's 
blank verse i» distinguished . . by a frequent tendency to 
# cnd-*t opping. 1877 Dons den Shaks. Prim . iv. 19 At firet 
. .the verse is # cnd-stopt. 1864 Evklvn A at. /fort. (1729) 
249 The Flue, Shaft. Fire, and Ash-hole to be without, 
though joining close *0 the *End-wall. 1848 App. to Report 
Dep. Keeper Public Records ix. nr The cleft wool to be 
kept by itself and the *cndwool by itself, 
t End, var. of Anu(k, Obs., breath. 

1597-160$ Polwart Flyting 568 Hi* stinking end toi 
rupted a* men knawes. a 1800 Poems \bth Cent. 29 1 Jain ) 
The sillie saul is quyte foryet, Quhill haistelic gaix out hi* 
end. 1809 Skknk Reg. Maj. Act K. Wtlham 7 Gif blude 
l»e drawen <in anie part of the bodie) vnder the end <or mouth) 
[L. subtus anhe it turn]. 

End (end), t/.i Forma : 1 endian, 2-4 endien, 
enden, endenn (Orm.), 3-5 o(©Bde, (4 endy, 
hende, eondi, pa. pple. 4 ent), 4 - end. See also 
Y-knd. [OE. Indian, corrcsp. to OFrig. endia, 
OS. cnd6n, endidn, (Du. cinden), OHG. entdn, 
enii&n, (MHG., mod.C. enden), ON. enda (Sw. 
amia, Da. ende):- OTeut. * andjbjan , f. *andjo - 
End sb .] 

I. Transitive and absolute senses. 

+ 1 . trans. To carry through to the end ; to 
finish, complete. Also (in ME.), to perform (re- 
ligious duties). Obs . 

<*978 Rushw. Gasp. John iv. 34 baette ic endlgo were hitc 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn, 43 Men ^e on Jnsm liue her hare sc rift 
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enden nalden, a i*»5 An<r. A*. 44 God biuorcn owcr 
weouede A ended h* graces, a 1100 Lunar A/. 8310 
pis wark . . mai noght ihoru bi-self be don, pin sun sal end 
it, salamon. 1 1400 Destr. Troy 4 Graunt me pi help* . 
bis werke for to ende. 1483 Cat h. Angt. xts to Ende. 
con/icere. 1593 Shaks. Lmr. 1843 He., kiss d the fatal 


con/icere. 1593 Smaks. Lucr. 1843 Me., kiss d the fatal 
knife, to end his vow. *507 Morlky Introd Mas. Annot., 
When I had ended my booke. .1 was requested to explaine 
some thing. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. v. i. 114 This same day 
Must end that worke, the Ides of March began. 173* Popk 
L/tt, Sat . ii. aM Pray end what you began, 
b. To be the end or result of. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9699 Pes endcs al bat wel es wroght. 

2, To bring to an end, conclude, come to a ter- 
mination of (an action, a speech, a period of time, 
one's life, etc. ; formerly sometimes with inf, as 
obj.). Often with adv. of manner or advb. phrase ; 
also const, with* 

1 1305 Pilate 259 in F.. R . P. ft 86a*, pus pilatui endede 
his lyf. ^*330 K. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 47 Eilred at Ixm- 
tlcm endid ms life. 1340 Ayenb. no Huet may pe zone 
betcre nesy to his uader : panne bread wypoutc more uor 
pane day to endy ? r 1340 Cursor M. (Trim) 10487 Whenne 
nhe had endede nir preyere She plcyned eftc on pis manere. 
1483 l ath. A Hgl, 115 It is Endit, ex/ lie it. 1437 North 
Pi all 0/ Primes 339 b /a We neuer cease to behold them, 
nor yet end to bewayle them. 1609 Bible (Douay) a Esdras 
vii. 1 When I had ended to speake these wordes. 1607 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, it. 560 Not then the drudging Hind his 
Labour ends, 1713 Berkeley Guardian viii. wks. III. 170 
He has ended his discourse with a Prayer. 1717 — Tour 
Italy Wks, IV, 530 We ended the day with music at St. 
Agnes, 1830 Tennyson Amphion 50 Ere his song was 
ended. 1800 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. xil f r, I find that 
I have only now the power of ending this work, not of con* 
eluding it. 1861 Grant Capt, of Guard xxxix. He ended 
his life in misery. 

b. absol . ; esp. with reference to speech : To 
finish, conclude. 

a 1340 Hamtolk Psalter xxvi[i|. *5 End as bou has by- 
gunen. r 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 5459 Whenne he endide of 
hissawe His soncs he blessed on a rawe. * 5 ®S Abp. Sandyb 
Serin. (18411 330 , 1 1 will therefore add somewhat concerning 
the disgrace which cometh unto marriage . . and so end. 
itti Shaks. Two Gent . 11. iv. 31, I know it wel, sir, you 
aiwaies end ere you begin. 1667 Milton P. L. if. 106 He 
ended frowning, and his look denounc’d Desperate revenge. 
a 1704 T. Brown ^SVif. agst. Woman Wks. 17(0 I. 57 Quite 
tired of the nauseous theme, 1 end. 1879 Furnivall Re /. 
F. Rue. /'. S. 24 To end, the Society wants more money. 
Mod. I shall end with a motion, 
t 3 . To rid (a person) of. Obs. 

1398 Green k 7 as. /V (1861) six What may I do to end 
me of these doubts I 

4 . To put an end to, cause to cease, abrogate, 
destroy ; formerly also to dissolve (a parliament). 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. ix. 6 Da hi hit endian sccoidan. c xaoo 
Ohmin *0797 pc}} unnderstodenn wel, patt .. te^re la}hc 
all endcad ben purrh CrUtess newe larc. c 1330 R. Brunnu 
( /iron. u8io> 314 At pit, parlemcnt .. was it ent, aliens to 
auauce. 1490 Caxton Kneydos viii. 16 The swerde. .ended 
in that hour hir lyf. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 647 The king 
dissolved his Parliament, which was the lnstc parliament 
that ever he ended. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. j. i. 41 If I 
were yong againe, the sword should end it. 1737 Fori-: 
}lor. F/tst. 11. i. 53 End all dispute : and fix the year pro. 
cisc. 1801 Southey Tha/aba iv. xxvi, That meruful deed 
For ever ends thy suffering. 1808 J. Bari.ow Columb. t. 79 
The desperate crew. . Resolve at once to end the audacious 
strife. 1877 Morlly Crit. Mtsc. Srr, 1. 11878)300 To talk 
of France seeing good to end Protestantism in a night, 
t b. To make an end of (a person) ; to kill. Obs. 
a 1340 Hamfolk Cant. Psalter 497 Ffm mornc til eueyn 
bou sail end me. 1340-70 A lex. 4 Dind. 1064 Hit U rmt 
pat be rink be reufully ended, a 1400-50 Alexander 433 
All his enmy* in J*u erd he endid in a stounde. 1390 
Shaks. i lien. IV , v. iii. 9 This Sword hath ended him, 
1609 Hr. Barlow Anno. Nameless Cath . 200 The Pope 
mingled powder with Gemens Sugar, which should not End 
him presently, but Waste him t>y little and little. x6sa 
Fletcher Bloody Brother 1 v. lit, Power enough •• To end 
the niurthcrcr. 

H. Intransitive senses. 

6 . Of a period of time, action, continuous state, 
aeries, book, chapter, etc. : To come to an end. 
Also colloQ. To etui up. 

a 1000 Gnthlac as (Gr.) Nx bou endien calle gesccaftc. 

< isoo Ormin 6514 Her endepp nu bis* Goddspell puna. 
c 1 * 5 ° Gen. 4 Rx. 166 For 5 endede oat fifte ni^t. a 1300 
Cursor M. 7840 pat cild bigan at abraham. It endes her in 
godds nam. 1340 H ampole Pr. Cause. 1779 When his lif *nl 
here ende, He what never whider he sal wende. c 1390 H 711 
Paterae 540 pis hitter bale botlesse wot hende ! 1398 Trf. 
\isa Barth. De P. R. ix. iL (3495) 346 Whan meuynge fayl- 
lyth thenne tyme endyth. i486 ok. St. Albans D iija, 
Here endyth the proceis of hawkyng. 15*6 Pilgr , Per/. 
lW. de W. 1531) a Here endeth the prologue, and here after 
folowcth the fyrst boke. 1601 Shaks. Alls Well v. i. 35 
All’s well that ends well, yet 1603 Danikl Queen's Ar- 
tailui iv. iv. All extremities must mend or end. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad 1. 389 Thus in disorder the Assembly ends. 
1607 Dryoi-n Virg. Past . iv. 9 The base degenerate Iron 
off-spring ends. 17*8 Pope Dune. it. 345 But that this well- 
disputed game may end, Sound forth, my brayers. i8ta J. 
Wilson Isle of Palms iv. 654 To-day our woes can never 
fnd. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 305 For thinking 
how all stories end with this. 187a Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
IV cii. Introd., It ends upright gloriously with calm con- 
fidence for the future. 1875 Bkyck Hoty Rom . Em/, viii. 
By* The line of Charles the Great ended in A.D. 9x1. 
Mod. 1 he quarter ending June 24. 

b. To issue or result in. 

a ***6 * fi; loa P« worlucs urakele urouren. .schulen 
emlen me sor ec ine seoruwe. r <400 Destr. Troy 194 Couet* 
out. pere come kmghtcs full ofte, And endit in autrys to ay 


lastand sorowe. 1691 Hobbes Leviath. j. vii. 30 No Dis- 
course whatsoever, can End in absolute Knowledge of Fact. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1706) 34 Sobbing the Leaves of 
the Plant, .ends in scorching. 1709 Steele Tatter No. io 
r 1 1 There is a contagious Sickness, which, it Is feared, 
will end in a Pestilence. 1808 Med. Jml. XIX. 380 The 
controversy . . ended in both parties admitting, etc. 1870 
H. Macmillan Bible Teach, x. 304 A life of godliness ends 
in a saintly death. 1885 Manch Exam. 6 July 4/7 The 
cricket match, .ended in a draw. 

C. Of persons, Const, in, or by, with gerund ; 
To come ultimately to (do something). 

18*5 Coleridge Aids to Rtf. 101 He, who begins by 
loving Christianity better than Truth, will.. end in loving 
himself better than alt 

0 . To die. rare in mod. use. Also To end up 
(slang). 

c 1900 Ormin 8347 Afllerr batt tatt Hcrodc king Wa*s 
ended inn hiss sinne. 1197 R. Glolc. (1734) 370 Stcuene. . 
suppe was kyng of Engelond, & endede myd Hsame. c 1340 
Cursor M. 0734 pe beest shal wip stonyng ende. c 1413 
Torr. Portugal 1389, l yevc. .To thy doughter allc my Iona, 
Yf that I end there. 1990 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 353 Far- 
well friends, thus 'llmbie ends. 1898 Carlyle Ftedk. Gt. 
(1865) VI. xv. x. 63 A cannon-ball smites the life out of him, 
and he ended here. 1886 Rider Haggard K. Solomon's 
Mines ii. 33 We should only end up like my poor friend 
Silvestrc. 

7 . Of a portion of space, material object, treatise, 
etc. : To terminate, have its end or extremity. 

x6n Coigk.j Aboutiren points, to end sharpe, or pointed. 
x8Ba Gkikie TexGbk. Geot. vi. v. (1885) 800 It (the glacier] 
ended off upon the land. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 434 The 
promontory which ends in the Lizartf. Mod. His property 
end!* at the fifth milestone. An iron rod ending in a sharp 
point. The plateau ends abruptly in a precipice. 

End, vf Obs . cxc. dial. [pern, a dial, variant 
or corruption of Inn v ., influenced by End vA 
It has been suggested that the word is a corruption of 
* in -do, corresponding to Ger. einthun used in the same 
sense ; but this seems impossible.] 
traits. To put (com, hav, etc.) into (a barn, 
stack, etc.) ; to • get in \ Also fig. Hence IQ’nded 
ppl. a. 

1607 Shakr. Cor. v. vi. 37, I .. holpe to rcape the Fame 
Which he did end all his. 163a Milton V Allegro 109 His 
shadowy flail hath threshed the corn That ten day-labourers 
could not end. 1858 Hertford Times 23 J an. in Dycc 
Shahs. Cor. v, vi. 37 Three well-ended hay-ricks, .a rick of 
welt-ended hay. 

fEnd, v., var. Ande v. Obs., to breathe, blow. 

4*1300 Cursor M. 21075 Als a slepand aends .oft. 1996 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 29 Thair inoutnis 
had blawne vpon or endet as we speik. 

t Endable, a, Obs. [f. End z/.l + -able.] That 
admits of being ended ; terminable. 

X693W. Rodkh tson Phraseol. Gen. 530 Endable, termina - 
bihs. 1773 in Ash. 1864 in Wkhstkr; and in mod. Diets. 

End-oil (cnd-ol). [f. End vA + All.] That 
which ‘ends air (see quot. 1876). Now only 
dial. exc. in bhaksperian phrase, The be-all and 
the end-all * (See He-all.) 

xfeR Shaks. Mach. 1. vii. s That but this blow Might be 
the be all, and the end all. 1876 MULYorksh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), End-all, more freely used than customarily, and 
with a wider interpretation in the sense of an act of com- 
pletion. Also a finishing stroke. 1883 G. Hohkll in Con- 
tent/. Rev. Sept. 345 The latter aim was the bc-all and end- 
all almost of those industrial combinations. 

Endamage (endarmedg), v. Forms: a. 6- 7 
end&mm&ge, (-dge), 5-7 -dommage, -domage, 
(7 -damn age), 4-5 endamage n, 4- endamage. 
ft. 5- 7 indamage, 6 -domage, 6-7 -dammage. 
[In 14th c. f. En-1 + Damage sb., or a. OF. *cn - 
damagier ^cf. the parallel formation adamagicr in 
13th c.). In 15th c. refashioned as endotamage, 
-domage, after the contemporary Fr. endommagter 
of equivalent formation ; but this form died out 
early in I 7 th c.J 

trans. To inflict damage or injury upon. 

1 . To affect (persons, a community, etc.) detri- 
mentally with regard to property, health, repu- 
tation, or general well-being. Also absol. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 15 It [cotmpcioun] schulde 
greedy tourmentyn and endamagen al be prouince of com- 
paianc. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 107 The kyng 
shal contynuelly be endommaged, seke of body and of the 
soule. <x xsss Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. ( 1 8s8) 111 . 13 I f I 
thought to haue endomaged you of one seile (? read selie] 
ferdynge, 1546 Langley Pol. Verg, De Invent. 1. t. 1 a, To 
euery man . . wer allotted two angels : wherof thone went 
about to endamage vs. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xii. 38 That 
never more he mote endammadge wight With his vile tongue, 
which many had defamed. 1639 Quarles Embl. 1. xi. (1718) 
47 The Devil smileth that he may endamage. 164a Fuller 
Holy 4 Prof. St, 11. xiii. xot Inclosure with depopulation 
endamn&geth the parties themselves. 1699 H. Vaughan 
Si/ex Sc tut. 1. (1858) Pref. 8 No loss is so doleful as that 

S in, that will endamage the soul. 1694 Child Disc. Trade 
I. 4) a ix. The Dutch .. will in all probability never en- 
mage this Kingdom by the growth of their Plantations. 
1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 346 That justice Is better than in- 
iquity, springs from the powers of men to benefit or endam- 
age one another. 1818-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (t86d) 1 1 . 161 
That, .neither the proprietor nor the cultivator Ibe] endam- 
aged by the sudden desertion of the ground. 

,P- M 9 S Act ix Hen. VII, c. sa Preftnu, Many, .subgettis 
ben . . lette and indamaged in their bikiing ana husbondry. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. n. (1851) 37 The men could not. . 
much tndammage the Roman Empire. <667 Decay Chr. 
Piety v. | 16, I am indammag’d in my goods* 


b. To damage, injure (reputation, health, wel* 
fare) ; to injure, prejudice, discredit (a cause, etc.)* 
a. 1379 Fenton Gnkciard. (1618) 98 They might in many 
sorts endamage the common safetie of Italy. 198s J, Bell 
l l addon's Answ. Osor. 187 b, That the majestic of Freewill 
may not by any meanes bee endamagen. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry 1. viii. (1660) 46 A guilt of endamaging the lives 
of millions. i6eo Vennkr Via Recta (1650) 1% The South 
winde . . endamageth our healths. f 1674 Burnet Royal 
Martyr {1710) 43 Nor was Christianity endamaged by all 
that fury. i6px Locke Money Wks. 1737 II. 14 There is so 
much want of Money, and Trade U s»tili endamag* d by it. 
x8e8 Blacfrw. Mag. XXIV. 634 These proceedings . . were 
endamaging their reputation. x88s Farrar Early Chr. 1 . 


+ 2. To damage physically, inflict material in- 
jury upon (a person or thing) ; to sjioil (a thing) 
so as to make it less fit for its purpose. Obs. 

a. 1473 Caxton Jason 30 Tronchonyng their speris upon 
his shcYcle, withoute endomagyng his shelde. 1376 Baker 
Jnvell of Health 6a Thove partes endammaged or grieved 
with the Goute. 1978 Banister Hist. Man 11. 39 Their 
substance was light, and Cartilaginous, to be lessc etidam- 
maged by outward force. 1983 M arc ali. Plant. * Graff. 
(1592) 47 Take hcede of those graffes, the whicn many 
wormes and Flye* doe endomage. 1667 H. Stubbk in Phil. 
Trans , II. 495 The Guns, .were not much endammaged by 
Rust. 1690 Luttkkll Brief. Ret. (1857) II. 28 A great 
storm., had endamaged several of the ships. *708 J. 
Chamberlaynk St. Gt. Brit . 1, m. x. (1743) 205 Ine 
Thames swells, .over its banks, and Westminster is a little 
endamaged in its Cellars. x8x6 Scon Antiq. iii. [Calthrops] 
to endamage the sitting part of a learned professor of 
Utrecht. 

p. 1383 Mascali. Plant. 4 Graff. (1592) Exhort., Cattell, 
indomaglng your plants or Trees. x68o Voy. Emp. China 
to R. 7 artary in Misc. Cur. (1708) III. 100 The Bark, .was 
. . indammaged by the agitation of the Waves. 

f3. In military sense: To do harm to (the 
enemy, a hostile country). Obs. 

*959 Fardle Facions 11. ix. 191 There neuer medled any 
power with theim, that was able to conquer theim : or 
muche to endamage theim. x6xx Spred Hist. Gt. Brit. viii. 
vii. 404 Then coasting the shore, shrewdly endammaged 
Kent. X633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xxvi. (»8ai) 471 To 
endammage the Enemy that hce may not hinder you. 
1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 1. xxvi. (>715) 151 The Cause of 
weakening or endamaging my Country. 

4. Used for Endanger v. 4 . 

<11648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1783) 341 He will cn- 
damage the loss of one half of his Realm. 

t £nda*mageable, a. Obs.-* [f. prec. + 
-able.] Capable of receiving damage, susceptible 
to injury ; perishable. 

1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Enda*mageanoe. Obs* rare- 1 . In 6 on- 
dammageance. [f. as prec. + -ance.] Harm, 
injury. 

1394 Cahew Huarte's Exam . Wits v. (1506) « If the other 
two (ventricles] remained not sound, ancf without endam- 
mageance, a man should thereby become witle.s, and void 
of reason. 

Endamagement (endie'mod^ment). [f. En- 
damage v. + -mknt.] The action of endamaging ; 
the state of being endamaged; injury, harm, loss. 

1593 Nanhk Four Lett. Confnt. 60 That vnaduised in- 
dammagement I haue done you. 1657 W. Coles Adam in 
Eden 167 The inhabitants of Middle borough . . eat thereof 
[flax-seed] to the great endammagement of their healths. 
<11674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) III. xvi. 583 To the 
least indamagement of them. 1675 Cocker Morals 60 Who 
in their Youtn refused to be taught, To numerous Endam- 
magements are brought. 1789 Brntham Princ. Legist . 
xvim 35 The offence may be termed wrongful endamage- 
ment. 1836 IrasePs Mag. XIII, 301 The endamagement 
pf their credit. 

Endamaging, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing <.] 
The action of the vb. Endamage. 

1967 Maplkt Gr. Forest 7 Efestides. .keepeth a man safe 
from all peril! and endamaging. 1586 Ferne Blot. Gentrie , 
Lacye's Mobil. 31 From the endomaging of his country. 1643 
Milton Divorce it. iii. (1851) 64 That which was the en- 
dammaging onely of their estates was narrowly forbid, 
t Enda*ma*k, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Damask.] 
trans. a. To tinge with an interspersed shade of 
paler colour, b. To paint in various colours. Cf. 
Damask sb. and v. 

1980 Sidney Arcadia (i6aa) 398 A prety feare came yp, 
to endamaske her rosie cheekes. x6xs Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. v. vii. 43 Carrying these rasures on their pictured 
limbes, as badges of tneir Noblenesse, thus endama&ked. 

End&znnlfy : see Ex- prefix' 3 . 

Endanger (end^ndgai), V. Forms: 6 en-, 
indaunger, 7-8 indanger, 6 - endanger, [f. En- * 
+ Danger 

1 1. trans. To subject (a person) to the absolute 
control of another ; to render (an official) liable 
to dismissal or punishment at the will of a supe- 
rior. Const to. Obs. rare. 

1341 Robinson tr. More's Utop . (Arb.) 60 Another riueth 
thekynge counsel to endaunger unto his grace the fudges 
of the Realme. 1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm . Tim. 489/1 
A slaue of Satan, one indangered to the wicked, 
f 2 . pass , To incur the liability to punishment 
by another person ; to be liable to arrest or seizure 
of goods on the part of a creditor. Const to 


(a judge, creditor, etc.). Obs 
1479 1 • P aston in Poston Lett . ! 


P aston in Potion Lett. No. 700 111. 170 He . . is 
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fere endangeryd to dy vers in thys con trey. 1548 Covsrdale 
Ermsen. Par ; Pont. xiii. 3 Nowe yf thou be lothe to be en- 
daungered to magistrates or lawes. im Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim, 172/9 For while we are inJaungercd to God, 
we can In no wise stand before him. 15 96 Spknsbk State 
Irel. Wks. 1805 VIII. 367 Being close hooded, .from know* 
ledge of any to whom he is indangered. 

+ b. To be liable to (punishment! evil of any 
fcind.) Also const, to with inf, Obs . 

1549 Cover dale Erasm. Par, Judo II. 23 That he should 
be endaungered to diseases. 01369 Kingksmyll Man's 
E»t, xiii. (1*80) 98 We were fashioned of earth, but not 
endaungered to tume againe into ye&rth. 1579 tr. But* 
linger* s Decades (159a) 57? God accuseth vs and pleadeth 
vs guiltie of sinne, and indangered to punishment. 

+ 3. To put (a person; in peril (of something 
untoward). Const. of, oltener to with inf. Obs. 

. **■ U dall, etc.j Erasm. Paraph . John 15 The confess* 
ing what he was himself endaungered him to lose his owne 
estimation, 160a W. Watson in Dodd Ch. Hut. Eng. 
(1841) IV. xlix, To live in this miserable estate . . would in* 
danger me of losing quite my senses. 16a 6 Bacon by ha 

ft 077 It indangereth the Child to become. Lunaticke. 1638 
Whole Duty Man vi. § 13 Whcre-ever this sin hath posses* 
sion, It endangers men to fall into any other. 1737 Whist on 
Josephus* Antiq. ix. iv. t 5 That they might not endanger 
one another to perish, by treading on one another, 
t*. To cause the danger of (something unto- 
ward happening) ; to render imminent or probable* 
Sometimes with gerund or inf. (with to) as obj. 

t6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. 117 Grammaticall translations. . 
can neuer indanger any waie to make truants. 1644 Bui.wlr 
Chirol. 4- Chiron . 103 To fling the Hand up ana downe to 
endanger the offending of those that are nigh. 1663 Bi*. 
Pat rick Parab. Ptlgr . xxxvii. (1668) 493 The very puff of 
a confident mans breath doth indanger to make me reel. 
<*1716 Blackall Wks. (1723) 1 . 337 Such ill Courses as will 
endanger his Ruin. 1791 Smkaton Ed y stone L. (1793) f 313 


endanger his Kuin. 1791 bM baton Edystonc L. (1793) f 313 
They would have endangered the breaking the glass, *796 
Southey Lett . Spain 4 Port. (1808) I. 15 So as to endanger 
setting it on fire. 

1 5. To incur the danger of; to chance, risk. Obs . 

*5 * Quest. Prof 4 Pleas. Cone. 30 a 1 alwaies..cn* 
danger your displeasure with my troublesome speeches. 
c x6xt Chapman Iliad vm. r6 Endanger it the whiles and 
see. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 370 But would endanger to 
Ini quite destroyed. 17*6 Addison Dial. Medals i. 34 Un- 
less they turned back quickly they would endanger being 
benighted. 177X Muse in Min , 31 Who dares blaspheme 
iny name, endangers death. 

6 . To expose to danger, cause danger to. ^The 
only modem sense.) 

Cl* *509 Fisher Pun. Scrtu, C'/ess Richmond (17081 31 
Wrapped and endaungered with the my sc res of this wretched 
Worlue. xapx Shake. Two Gent . v. iv. 133, I hold him 
but a foolc that will endanger His Body, for a Girlc that 
loues him not. 1647 in Nicholas Papers (1886) I. 8x The 
Citty is .. ridden by every party and wilbe so rather then 
endanger Trade. X67X Milton Samson 1000 Wedlock- 
trcachery endangering life. X715 1 )k Foe roy. round 
World (1840) sis Not so great a wind as to endanger us. 
1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 18 1 It is not an act . . that can 
ever endanger the liberties of this country. x866 Crump 
Banking ix. 31 1 The convertibility of the note would be 
endangered. 

p. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 136 Lest one day or other the 
riuer with his violent streame should Indangcr the city of 
Babylon. 1691*8 Norris Pract. Disc . (1707) IV. 33a They 
would avoid a World that indangers their Innocency, 

Hence Bndangerad //>/. a. 

1397 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. xlix. (1609) 99, Had he not 
speedy succour lent To his indangered father. 169a South 
Serm. (1697) I. 85 Ded., The drift [of these discourses] is to 
carry the most Endangered, and Endangering Truth, above 
the Safest, when sinfull, Interest. 1846 Grotk Greece I. 1. 
viii. 23* Protectors of the endangered mariner. 

Endangerer (end^' ndgarai), vbl. sb. tf. prec. 

+ -eh ] One who endangers. 

167s Baxter Bagshaw's Scand. iii. 33 Rash, .spirits, .will 
be continual endangcrers of your liberties. 1804 Coleridge 
Aids Refl. (1848) 1 . 89 Scolds and endangered of the public 
peace. 

Endangering (end/ind^ani)), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -in<* 1.] The action of the vb. Endanger. 

*565 Act 97 Eliz, c* 2 6 1 (RufThcad), The great En- 
dangering of the Safety of her most Royal Person. 1605 
Narr. blurt hers Sir 7 . Pits (i860) 13 Also an indangering 
to Sir John his own lire, a 1649 Drumm. op Hawth. Skia - , 


to Sir John his own 


1649 Drumm. op Hawth. Skia- 


Enda ngering, ///. a , [f. as prec. + inoA] 

That endangers ; dangerous. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares vii. xv, Peace with more in* 
dangcrlng wounds offends Then War re can doe. 1636 
S. H. Gold. Law 44 Endangering . . to the Publike. 1691 

[secENDANGBRED///. a .] w v 

Endangerment (end/bnd^aiment). [f. as 
prec. + -ment.] The action of putting in danger ; 
the condition of being in danger. 

1643 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 160 The endangerment of 
our souls. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 17* An un* 
mitigated war of insult, alarm, and endangerment. 1871 
Nichols Fireside Sc. 08 Serious endangerment to health. 

t Endfttk, v. Obs * rare. Also a endirke n. 
[f. En* 1 + Dark a.] tram. To render dark, cast 
into the shade ; to dim (the sight). Hence 
darked ppl. a., made dark, obscure (Jig). 

e 1374 Chaucer Booth . iv. iii. no Ne no wickedness® shal 
endirken it. 13*3 Skelton Garl . Laurel, xvi, Of such an 
endarked chapter. 1398 Aar. Parker Psalter cxxxix.^ Fc* 
sure the dark so dark : cannot endarke thy loucly sight. 
1631 CeUstim in Hail. Dodsley 1 . 6s Her skui of whiteness 
endarketh the snow. 


t Enda*rken, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Darken v.] 
tram. To obscure, make dark. lit. and Jig. 

# *595 Daniel Sohh. xxi, My lifes light wholly endarkened 
Is. i6s* Br. Hall Soliloquies (ed. *) xti. 38 Light en* 
darkened cause th the greatest darknesac. 1755 T. H. 
Choker tr. Ariosto's OrT, bur. xxxi. I, But soon as Sol from 
th earth endarken'd went. 

Endarfc : see En- pref\ 3. 
t Endairnt,*'. 1 Obs. [f, En- 1 + Daunt v. to 
tame.l trans. To tame. 

*393 Lang i- P. PI. C, xviu. 171 He endauntedc a douue. 
tEndamitf v.% Obs. [f. En- 1 + Daunt v. to 
fondle.] tram . To caress; to make much of, 
hold in high esteem. 

*399 Lanol. Rich. Redeles iii. 127 Ffor her digne**e 
enaauntid of dullisxhe nollU, Ibid. 351 pe while ]>c Dcgony* 
domes weren so endauntid. 

t Endaxrnture. Obs. tare- 1 , [f. En- 1 + OF. 
danture taming ; suggested by the phrase en sa 
dan lure in the original text.] ? Taming, breaking 
in. (But the passage is nonsense, the translator 


not having understood his original.) 

1340 Aycnb, 920 Huo J>et tck|> eolte endaunture, hyalde 
hit wyle herhuyle hit Uc**t. (Fr. quaprent poulain en sa 
danture , it Ic tendra tant comma il dure.) 

End-away, adv. dial. One after another, 
successively. 

1888 Sheffield Gloss. (G.D.S.) He won six games end-away. 

Endazzle : see En- ftrf.z 3 . 

t End-day. Obs. See End sb. and Day. Also 
5 enday. [OE. %mlc-dsei t f. qttde End sb. + deer 
Day. Cf. OIIG. endi-aago (MHO, cndc-tac ), J 
The last day; the day of one’s death. 

Beosvu(f (Gr.) 638 Ic . . sceal . . o|> 5 e cndc-d<e£ . . minne 
Xebidan. cxi7$ Lamb . Horn. 17 pet he icberre from ban 
uuelnesse ear ms ende dci. c xaoo Ormin 5674 He shall alt 

rrbenn frofredd. c 1303 


uuelnesse ear nis ende del. c xaoo Ormin 5674 He shall alt 
his cndedajj Purrh Drihhtin wurrpenn frofredd. eigt*$ 
Edmund Con/. 580 in South- Eng Leg. (18871 448 And pou 
treweliche at min endc-day : art i-come me to. c 1340 
Cursor M. 21063 (Fairf.), Quen ^at (John] seye his ende- 
day comandc neye . . he uid his graue to delue. t 1413 
Wyntoun Cron. vi. iv. 80 And led hys lyf till hys enday. 

t Ende. Obs. Forms: 1 eon id, emit, enid, 
ened, 3 hende, 4-5 enede, 5 heynde, ende. 
[Oh*, gned str. fem. — MDu. a tied, and , Du. ccnd, 
OllG. anal, -et t • it t - ot (Ger. ente), ON . and v Sw., 
Da. and). Cf. Lat. an at -cm.] A duck. 

<1700 F.pinal Gloss. 17 Aneta, amid [a 800 Erfurt Gloss . 
anit, Corpus Gloss, cnidj. <*1300 H avoids 1241 Nc was 
thcr spared go* nc henne, Nc the hende, ne the drake. 
c 13*3 Gloss. JU, do Biblesw. in Wr.-Wult.ker 142 En marreis 
ane laroille fenede tpreketh], c 1430 Bit. llawkyng in Rcl. 
Ant. I. 302 For to make hawke high of astate . . take the 
weng of an cnede. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 139 Ende, dooke 
byrde, anas . c 1473 roc. in Wr.* Whicker 760 llec anata , 
a heynd. 

Ende, erron, var. IIkndjs a. Obs. gracious. 
Endear (endi«‘a), V. Also a. j endeere, 
•deare ; 0. 7 indear, indeere. [f. En- 1 -i Dkab a.] 
+ 1. tram. To render costly or more costly; to 
enhance the price of. Obs. 

a, 1603 Florio Montaigne 523 Enhancing the price of the 
place we raise the price and endcare the desire. 1618 K. 
James's Procl. cone. Buildings in Rymcr (1717) XVII. 107 
All Victualls and other Provision endeared. 1803 Ann. 
Ra \ 1 . 390 Bread . , would be cheapened by the competition, 
not endeared by the combination of bakers. 

p. 17*9 Seasonable Remarks Trade 11 There are several 
Accidents which indear a Commodity to the Merchant 
f2. To enhance the value of; to render precious 
or attractive. Obs. 

a. 1380 Sidney A rcadia 11. 125 He woutd endeare his own 
service, 1394 Southw ell M. Magi. Fun. Teares 03 Love 
. . endeareth the meanest things, and doublcth tne esti- 
mate of things that are precious. 1637 J- Smith Myst. 
Rhet . 1 85 Her wit endeared by youth, her affection by 
birth, and her s&dnesse by her beauty, a 166s Hfylin 
Land i. aog All those several motives which might not only 
serve to justifie, but endear the work. 

p. i6sa Bacon Hen. Vll t 103 Making a body of forces of 
themselves, the more to indear their merit. 1671 Dryden 
Marr. a- la- Mode 1. iv. i. Dram. Wks. 1725 111 . 367 Tis 
as Physicians show the desperate 111 T' indear their Art, by 
mitigating Pains They cannot wholly cure. 

t b. To represent as valuable or important, to 
lay stress upon ; also, to exaggerate. Obs . 

i6ao Shelton Quix. III. xvii. 113 , 1 must leave them here 
abruptly, since I want w ords to endear them* i6aa Mabbk 
tr. Aleman's Gusman d' A If. 11. 97 May without indeanng 
be truly said to be a princely and royall seat. 1636 Cowlk v 
Davideit iv. (1710) If. 4^3 Not that I’d clear Their Guilt, 
or mine own Innocence tndcar. 1661 Howell TiuelveSev. 
Treat. ai s In all his declarations ther was nothing that he 
endear’d and inculcated more often. 

3. To render (a person) dear to another; to 
insnire or create affection for (a person or thing) . 
(The modern sense.) Also const. + with. 

a. 1847 Clarendon Hisl.Rcb, (170a) I. il tai His Majesty 
exceedingly desired to endear her to the People. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xxxiiL 218 She endeared 
herself to me ten times more by h«r soothing concern for 
me. 1781 Gibbon Decl. hr F. II. xxviL 56 His gentle and 
amiable disposition endeared him to his private friends. 
t$mi Byron Juan tv. xvi. That which destroys Most love, 
possession, unto them appear’d A thing which each endear- 
ment more endear’d. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits , Rtlig. 
Wks. (Bohn) 11. 98 It [th® Church] endears itself thus to 
men of more taste than activity. 1879 C Gkjkis Christ 
Ixiv. 809 One endeared by long companionship. 


L i6ii BARREvA’nwf Alley in Dodsley Old PI. (17801V. 444 
d thou propitious, indear me to my love. 1647 Ci arkn 
don Hist. Rtb. u/o *) 1 . 11. 11 j To indear himself with that 
Nation. 

te. To hold dear ; to love. Obs . 
i6aa Wither Lines in Farr's S. P. Jos. /(1848) 321 But 
to my heart they sit this day as near® As when I most nv 
dear <1 them. i6m Salt marsh* Policy so Something he 
endears, a 1711 Ken Stem Wks 1791 lV. 375 God . . most 
amiable appear'd, Endearing most, and most to be endear’d. 
+e. To treat affectionately or fondly ; to caress. 
Obs. Cf. Endkahino fpl. a. 

1683 Lorrain Muret's Rites Fun. 161 Embraced, hug'd, 
caressed, endeared and applauded by all the spectators. 

te. To win the affection of ; to conciliate, 
attract. Also, to deepen (affection). Obs. 

1380 Sidney Anadta(xtss) 847 Leauing no oflicxj vnpet* 
formed, which might either witnesse, or endeare her sonnes 
affection. x6e8 Earlk Murtnosm., Weak Man (Arb.) 5H 
You cannot endeare him more then by coozening him. a 1611 
Donnk Poems , etc. (163 0 354 Not that God Is endeared by 
that, or wearied by this. 1671 Milton Samson 793, I 
sought by all means, therefore. How to endear . . tnce to 
me firmest, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Woman Wks. 1730 
I 57 No law ran bind them, and no love endear. 1704 
Hlarnk Dint. Hut. (1714) I. 390 This generous Act en- 
deared the People . . to nim. 

t b. To bind by obligations of gratitude. Some- 
times Const, to with inf. Obs . 

a. 1607 Siiakh. Timon 111. ii. 35, 1 am so much endeered to 
that Ix>rd ; hoc'* ruer sending. x6a6 T, H(awkins) Vaul- 
tin' t Holy Crt. 81 He must . . frugally endcare Auditors 
.. dissemble with his cnemycx. 163a J. Wadkwomih tr. 
SandovaCs t ivtl Wars of Spat n 3110 endecr the Elector 
of Brandenburg the more to vote in hi* behalf, /bid. 280 
They gave them ten daies pate moro to endear them to go 
before TordcsilU*. xfku tr. Scudery’n ( wr 107 
Whereby the House of Lancaster . . hath for ever indcarcd 
and obliged the House of York. 

p. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. Indeere , make hound 
to one. 1633 G. Hfrhkrt Temple , Ch. Militant 13 Early 
didst thou arise to plant this vine, Which might the more 
indearc it to be thine. 

Endearane* (endi-Tftns). tare. [f. Endkah v. 
+ -anl’K.] The action of endearing, or the state 
of being endeared. 

17 66 Anstky Nnu Bath Guide (ed. 2) 77* Show it young 
Lady Betty, by way of Kndcarnnce. 1871 Brewivm Eng. 
Studies (1881) lntrod. 4s His language is so much governed 
by this feeling of Divine endcarance. 

Endeared (endw jd), ppl. a. [f. Endkak v. 

+ -EI) 1 ] 

1 . Of friendship, etc. : Affectionate, cordial, anh . 
1649 Roblrtb Claris Btbl. 140 Jonathan’s endeared love 
to David. 169a Bfvlmlky Disc. Dr. Ltisp 1* The Warmest 
ami lndearedst Love, a 1714 Ellwood Autobtog. (1765) 
376 Unto you is the Salutation of my endeared Love, 181a 
OkN. Bhock Prodam, 22 July in Exam. 3 Oct 620/1 r l he 
endeared relations of its first settlers. 184® H. Rogers 
lntrod. But he's Wks. I. 3 With the son of the master . . 
Edmund formed a most endeared friendship. 

2 . Regarded with affection, beloved. 

x 84 f m BRAIL! Amen, Lit. (1867) 698 All solicitations of 
the author to retrieve his endeared volume proved fruitless. 

t Endfta’redly, adv. Obs. tare. [f. Endkabkd 
ppl. a. + -ly^.] In an endeared manner. 

x6®4 Hkywood Gunatk 111. 110 Both endeeredly affected 
theirhushands. 1663 Baxilr Divine Lfc ^06 A Jonathan 
. . will endcaredly love that man . . who is appointed to 
deprive him of a Kingdom®. 

t End6ft*rtdne*0. obs. [f. Endjcakkd Ppl. a. 
-f -nkhh.] The state of being endeared ; feeling 
of affection, fondness. 

*634. Gayton Pleasant Notes lit. v. 98 The other . . to 
shew his Indeerednc»se ; prest often to know the Murderer 
of his friend. 1670 Prot. C onfornnst 3 That vertue or rather 
grace of Moderation has graven the most deep and indelible 
characters of endearedness upon me. a 1703 Burkitt On 
N. T. Matt. iii. 17 The endearedne** of his person : This 
i* my beloved Son. a 1714 M. Henry Wks. (1835) I. 278 
Embrace each other with a cordial cndcaredness. 

Endea ring, vbl. sb. [f. Endkau v, j* -ino b] 
The action of the vb. Kndkar ; t cotter, a caress, 
mode of showing affection. 

x6®a E. Misskldfn Free Trade 106 The..Ioa*e that 
thereby will fall . . vpon all men In the endearing of all 
things. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 324 Endearing*, minted 
current, according to the lawfulness® or unlawfullnesse of 
th® lyove they would procure. . 1678 \fg. Man's Call. 
lntrod. 3 Intended for the endearing of Goa. 

Bndwrlngi ppf [f* Endkak v. + -ing 2 .] 
That endears ; ft. That wins or inspires affection 
b. Manifesting affection, caressing. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 347 Nor eende purpose, nor en* 
deartng smiles Wanted. 1080 H. Mork A/ocai Apoc. 50 
Thi* is but a just reward of Thy endearing suffering* upon 
the Cross. 174a Richardson Pamela IV. 266, I have a 
better and more indearing Husband than ever. 1878 if 
V»< toria Let in Lorn/. Gas. 37 I)c<%, The noble and en* 
<J caring qualities of her whom all now mourn. 

Endearingly (endW riqH), adv . [f. Kndkak- 
iNo ppl. a. ■¥ -ly?,] In an endearing manner. 

<11711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 303 Each he en- 
dearingly salutes. 1836 E Howard R. Rccftr\x\ % We patted 
them endearingly with our hands. 1876 Bancroft Hist . 
U. S. 1 . ix. 986 Who called him endearingly hi* Km. 

EndeaTingneSft rare- 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-NKNH.l The state of being Ekdkakino, exhibi- 
tion of affection. 

170s Collier M.Aurel (1726)316 They make up to them 
with great codearingnest. 
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Endearment (cndDMincnt). Also 7-8 in- 
dearment. [f. Endear v. + -ment.] 

1 . The action of endearing or the fact of being 
endeared ; tomr. something that endears, that 
excites or increases affection. 

*663 ^ The Object of all this Care, this In- 

deerment ami joy, is the Ark of God *673 Lady's Call. 
11 Ra One of the greatest endearments of Abraham to God. 
1688 II. Wharton Enthus. C h. Rome 78 The belief of his 
endrarment to God, made him often presume upon the 
favour of Heaven. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 30a 
'I hr Heathen, to whom the Unity and Agreement of the 
l*irst Christians was a great indearment. x88x P. Brooks 
( audit 0/ Lord 164 'lne enlargement of the faith brings 
the endearment of the faith. 

fb. An obligation of gratitude, a bond of 
attachment. Cf. Endear v . 6 b. Obs. 

1 6*8 K akle Microcosm World's wise man (Arb.) 61 His 
deepest indearment is a communication of mischiefe. 1677 
Hale Contempt. 11. 7a That Lust . . which the .. Saviour, 
upon the Indearincnt of his own Blood, begs us to Cructfie. 

2 . An action or utterance expressive of love or 
fondness ; a caress. Also abstr. 

i7oa Ko\sk Tanurl. 1. i. 341 Are War and Slavery the 
soft Endearments With which they court the Beauties they 
admire? 174s Richardm.>n Pamela IV. 141 His Indear* 
nirnts and lenderness to his lotdy . was alone worthy of 
all her Risque. 1833 C\ BrontK ViUette xxxvi. (1876) 401 
M. Paul petted anu patted her ; the endearments she re- 
ceived were not to he wondered at. X867 Freeman Norm. 
Lono. 1. iv, 180 A mere name of endearment. 

1 3 . Affection, fondness. Obs . 

*7°9 Strypk Ann. Ref. I. xliii. 477 Between these two 
there was a long and great endearment. 1746-7 Hkkyi v 
Aft dtt. (1818) 19 If you really love the offspring of your own 
bodies ; if your bowels yearn over those amiable pledges of 
conjugal endearment, zBax Clark Vill. Minst r, I 60 Travel- 
ler* returned from foreign ground Feel more endearments 
for their native earth. 

4 . The making (a commodity; dearer, rare. 

1864 f i Hard tan a 1 Dec. 1318 People bought in provisions 
against the endearments of Sella's new tariffs. 

+ 6. The action of enhancing the value of any- 
thing ; also, praise, exaggeration. Obs . 

s6tfl Shelton Quia. I. ill. xtii. 2^9 It is rather a poetical 
Endearment, than an approv'd Truth. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. (1 703 1 I. n. 111 If his condition . . were so good 
that it needed no indearment. 

Endeavour (ende-voj), sb. Forms : see the 
verb. [app. f. next verb, which however appears 
later in our quots.l 

1 . The action of endeavouring ; effort, or pains, 
directed to attain an object ; a strenuous attempt 
or enterprise. 

cc 1417 Li>. Furnyvalui Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. it. I. 56 The 

f reat labourer, travel*, and endevouret made by your said 
afetenaunte. 1440 [See Endeavour r*.] 1549 Ckowlly 

Last Trump. Se thou apply the to lcamyngc Wyth 
all thy busy endevourc. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. $ 10 
(1871) 42 The scope that men propound to themselves, 
whereunto they bend their endeavours. 16x8 Sir R. Boyi k 
Diary ( 1886) I. 304, I gave Mr. Richard Archdeacon a young 
gelding foi his endevors about my purchase of donearvan. 
1633-60 Staniky Hid. Philos. (1701) 79/a Wc should em- 
ploy therein our utmost study and endeavour. 1745 in C ol. 
Ret . Penn. V. 10 Wc will use our Endeavour* to that End. 
*750 Johnson Rambler No. 35 p 5 To walk with circum* 
hpcjtion . . ought to be the constant endeavour of every 
icasonahlebcing. 18x4 Wordsw. White Doe v. 52 On him 
and on his high endeavour The light of unuse shall shine 
for eier. X856 Rlskin Mod. Paint. Ill, iv vi. | 4 The 
life of Angelico was almost entirely spent in the endeavour 
to imagine the beings belonging to another world. 

p. 1563 Shutk Archit. Aiijb. The firste frutea of my 
ptx>r Attempt©* and indeuors. 1611 Bible Pref 10 That 
hath bene our indeauour, that our marke. 1663 Marvell 
Corr. xli Wks. 1872-5 II 89 You have that It vxit of our 
former mdevors. 1663 flagellum or O. Crounoell <16 72) 
12 Both which he studied with the same indifference and 
mfule and faliuous indeavour. 1743 J. Morris Serm. ii. 
45 Kind indeavours to promote their happiness. 

b. To do one's endcavour{s : to exert oneself to 
the uttermost ; to do all one can (in a cause or to 
an end), arch. 

a. 1480 Robt, Devyll 43 The Empcroure charged every 
man to do his endever 1331 Robinson tr. More's i r top. 1. 

1 Arb.) 56 Poynge my endeuoure to plucke out of hys myndc 
the . . causes of vice. 1306 Shaks. Merck. V 11. if. 182 My 
best endeuor* shall be done herein. x688 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) II. 38 1, 1 did my endeavour with the Lords of the 
Treasury to be favourable to him. 17x6-8 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. I. xiv. 48, I have done my best endeavour 
to find out something worth writing to you. 1743 Butler 
Serm, Wks. 1874 II. 387 We are to do our endeavours to 
promote virtueand religion amongst men. 18*7 F. Coofer 
Pratne II. xvi. 2x5 Yes, lad, yes ; you would do vour en- 
deavours. **73 Brow ning Red Cott. Night -c. 271 L>o your 
endeavour like a man. 

3 c 1330 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 
74 There doe your true indeuour. z6ia Brinsley Lud. 
Lit. iii. (16271 13 Every one is to doe his best indeavour to 
know how to make it most easie. 

1 2 Philos . Used by Hobbes : (see quot. ; In 
Latin conafits\ Obs. 

1631 Hobbes Leviath. 1. vi, 23 These small beginnings of 
Motion, within the body of Man . . are commonly called 
Endeavour. 1636 — Elem. Philos , (1839) 306, 1 define en- 
deavour to be motion made in less space and time than can 
lx* gwen. t66y Boyle Ottg. Formes 4 Quai. 3 Local Mo- 
tion, or aa Endeavour at it, is not included in the nature of 
Matter 

Endeavour (endc*vai), v . Forms : a. 5 en- 
devoyre, endover, (endows, -re), g-0 en- 


devoir, endever, 5-7 endevor(e, 6 endevyr, 
endevur, endevre, 6-7 endevour(e, 6- en- 
deavour. 0 . 5-7 indevor, 6 indevur, 6-7 in- 
dever, indevour, 7-9 indeavour. [f. En- 1 4- 
Devoir sb . ; cf. the Fr. phrase se met ire en devoir 
de faire quelquechose to make it one's duty to do 
something; hence, to set about, to endeavour. 
Cf. also tne following quot : 

1304 Nottingham Borough Rec. Ill, 335 And hat euery 
Moir for |>e tyme beyng put in devoire to colic . . his said 
Chau m her ley ns. .to perform© the same.] 

+ 1 . reft. To exert oneself, use effort. Const, to 
with inf . ; (rarelv) for, to, with sb . ; also simply. 

a. c 1400 York Myst, iv. 30 So that ye may endower To 
sustevn beast and man . . Dwell here it that ye cantie, This 
shall txj your endowre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 432/3 He 
. moche endcuoyred hym to make hym to leme the deuyne 
Scripture. 1483 Prod. agst. Henry Tudor in Poston Lett . 
No. 883. III. 319 Like god© and true Englishmen to en- 
dover tnemsel/s.. for the defence of them. 1491 Act 7 
Hen. VI f. c, aa Prcamb., Endcvoir youre self and put to 
your hand and spare no cost. xaax-s Cotnpi. North in 
r’urniv, Ballads fr, MSS. I. 338 Whcrfor I moste, & wyll 
do evyr, to pray for hys grace my selfe endevyr. 1540-1 
Eiyot image Gov. (1549) I Vef. a, I endeuourod my self© 
whiles I had leysour, to translate it into Engtishe. 164a 
J. Jackson Bk. of Conscience 86, I endeavour my aelle 
constantly both to refuse the evil] and choose the good. 

p. 1405 6 Plumpton Corr. 115, I shall indevor me for 
you as rnrre as I can. 1535 Fimifr Whs. 1. 413 If thou wilt 
indeuer thee vpon thy parte. 1389 Puttenham Eng, Poesie 
1, viii. (Arb ) j6 They are as it were inforced to indeuour 
them sclues to arnics. 1614 Loix . KSeneca Ep. 166 Indevour 
thysrlfe as mm h as in thee helh to the end, etc. ^ 1635 
I ram ions it. 25 In the morning he did indeavour himself 
to make us friends. 

t b. traits. To exert (one’s power \ thoughts, 
etc. Obs. rare. 

*S74 Hlllowks Gurnard s Lam. Ep. (1577) 397 Marcus 
Aurelius . . endcuoured his power to persecute the Chris- 
tians. 1606 G. W[oodcockk] tr. Hist . Ivstine 124 b, Euery 
man endeuored his thoughts how to make his duty, love, 
[etc ] encrcse to him. Ibid. LI. 5 b, Maximilian endeuored 
al lus power against the Turke. 164* Lane. Tracts Civil 
War (1844) 18 Our high Sheriff . . will readily . . endeavour 
the power of the County against our proceedings. 

1 2 . intr. for reft. To strive, try, exert oneself ; 
to direct one’s efforts. Obs . exc. as in 3. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) 142 A gourde hath long run- 
nyng branches, which© naturally indevour upwarde. 1588 
Ai i.en Admon. 55 The pardon of his Holmes, giuen to all 
. . that . . indcuor in this quarrell. x6o6 G. W[ooih:ocke] 
tr. Hist. Ivstine too b, All the realrae endeuored after his 
steps. 1614 Bargrave Serm. agst. SelfPoiuy 24 Let us 
indeuour with words and workes. 

8. intr. (The only mod. use.) To try, make an 
effort for a specified object ; to attempt strenuously, 
a. Const, to with inf. Also (rarely) used imper- 
sonally in passive. 

a. 1594 Shaks. Rich, iff r. iv, Everyman that means to 
live well, endeavours to trust to himself. 1607 Topskli. 
Serpents (1658) 591 He endevoureth to disperse and distri- 
bute the knowledge of his Majesty. >649 Earl Monmouth 
tr. Senault's Use of Passions (1071) 306 ’Tis endeavoured 
to part them from themselves. 163X in Nicholas Papers 
(1886) 269, I will endeavour . . to save something of my 
estate. X739 Hume Hist. Eng. IlL liii. 133 It was even 
endeavoured to revive the first institution of the college 
of justice. 1883 Froudk Short Stud. IV. 1. iv. 44 He [the 
poj>e] sent the Archbishop of Rouen to England to en- 
deavour to compromise matters. 

p. x*j 97 Hooker Ecci. Pol. v. xv. (161 1) 207 The teares of 
their gneued eyes the Prophets indeuoured. .to wipe away. 
c x6ao in Hatton Corr. (1878) \ To know God's will and to 
indever to doe it. 1743 J. Morris Serm. ii. 47 He in- 
dcRvours to preserve peace. 

b. With clause introduced by that . 

16.. Father Walsh in Scotsman (1883) 17 Sept. 2/6 It 
were more charitable to endeavour that the errors might be 
taken away. 

0. Const, after , + a/, f for. 

1641 French Distill, vi (1651) 194 All the Chymicall dis- 
coveries arc , . found out by , . endeavouring after this. 
1649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exemp . 1. viii. 113 A bloody king en- 
deavoured for his destruction. 1704 Swift T. Tub Author’s 
Apol., Which the world never . . gave them any thanks for 
endeavouring at. 17x1 Addison Sped, No. 106 p 8, I could 
heartily wish that more of our Country-Clergy would . . en- 
deavour after a handsome Elocution . 1950 J 01 1 noon Rambler 
No. o P 9 Every man ought to endeavour at eminence, 
x8s« jHt. Martineau Hut. Peace (1877) HI. v. ix. 386 He 
was endeavouring after that enjoyment of domestic life. 
1860 Mu l Rtpr. Govt. ii. (1865) xo if we are endeavouring 
after more rich ©a. 

1 4 . tratis. To use effort or pains for ; to attempt. 
Obs. cxc. arch. 

CL xs8i J. Bell H addon s Anno. Osor. 468Tb© Lutherans 
. . have never endevoured anything more carefully. x6ao 
Horse S'ubsednar 109 Hate Couetousnesse, but endeuour 
thrift. 1647 Clarendon Hist . Rtb. (1703) II. vil a88 We 
shall ., endeavour the extirpation of Popery. 1636 More 
Ant id, A tk. (1712) Pref Gen., He is to endeavour the adorn- 
ing of himself with such accomplishments. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 87 f 6 He who endeavours the cure of our 
intellectual maladies, mistakes their cause. x8x8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India I. 111. in. 530 He was stimulated to endeavour 
the restoration. 1871 Kuskin Fors Clast. viiL 17 Had it 

T been endeavoured until now, 

tfM T. B, La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1580) 405 To in- 
aevor tne spoile of all that is thereto* toes K« Johnson 
Kingd. 4 Com new. (1601) A b, I could, .indevor a draught 
of your most Honourable praises. 1678 Marvell Reft 
Trans/. 1, 146, I have here indeavoured the utmost in- 
genuity toward Mr. Bayes. 


t b. To try to fulfil (a law). Oh. 

1643 Milton Divorce it. xx. (1851) 116 Every act of true 
faith . . as that whereby we endeavour the law. 
f 6. To make a (hostile ) attempt upon ; to attack. 
Obs. rare. 

1589 Nashe Almond for P. 17 a t It is n9bght but a 
learned ministry which their champion Martin endeuors. 
1606 R. Turnbull in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xv. 5 It 
[teredo] hath such teeth as endeavoureth and consume!? 
the hard timber. [But perh. a nonce-wd. f. En- 1 + Devour. J 

Endeavoured, ///. a. rare . [f. Endeavour v. 
+ -ED L]| That has been tried or attempted. 

1493 H. Olney in Sidney s Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) x6 Mine 
endeuored liardiment. 

t Endeavonrer, Obs. [f. Endeavour v. + 
-kr.] One who endeavours ; an aspirant. 

1386 W. Webbe Disc. Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 15 Your wor- 
shyppe cannot thus©, but continue your wonted fauourable 
benignitie towardes all the indcuourers to learning. 1643 
J. Lilburnk in Prynnc Fresh Disc. Blazing Stars 34 An 
endcavourer to set the Princes of the earth together by the 
ears. 1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. (1669) 83 Tis crowded 
. . with the most burdensome sort of Guests, the En- 
deavourers to be witty. 1709 Stlelr latter No. 167 f t 
Labour and Industry will but push the unhappy Endea* 
vourer. .the further off his Wishes. 

Endeavouring (ende-varii)), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. -INO L] The action of the vb. Endeavour. 

1548 R. Huttkn Sum of Diuinitie L 2 a, Good lutencions 
or endcuorinaes of reason. 1383 Golding Calvin on Deut. 
vi. 33 An indcuoring to renounce the worlde and all his 
owne affections, 2663 Manley Grot ins' Low-C. Warres 
3 The unhappy endeavouring of Forraign Aid. x84o Car- 
lyle Heroes (1858) 261 No dining at Freemason’s Tavern 
..and infinite other jangling and true or false endeavour- 
ing. 1877 Mem. Bp. of Argyll iii. 3a In addition to his 
other endeavouring*. 

Endeavou rin g ppl* a. [f. Endea voitr v. 
+ -INO^.] That endeavours. Also Irattsf. and 
ftg. 

i6a8 Mu ton Poems, Vac at. E-ierc. 2 Hail, native Ian- 
guage ! that . . Didst move niy first endeavouring tongue 
to speak. 1656 tr. Hobbes Elem. Philos. (1839) 334 'The parts, 
which arc pressed by both the endeavouring bodies. 1830 
Lynch Theop. Trin. ii. ao His net of endeavouring thought. 
1876 Gko. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxiii. 207 The hard, climb- 
ing path of an endeavouring artist. 

t Endea vonrmant. Obs. rare. [f. En- 
deavour v . 4 -mknt.J The action of endeavour- 
ing ; = Endeavour sb. 

*5*3 Skelton Carl. Laurel 400 Your endeuorment So 
have ye done. 1591 Spenser M. Hubbcrd 308 The good- 
man was meanly well content, Triall to make of his en- 
dcuourment. 

t Endea-voorons, a. obs. rare- 1 , [f. En- 
deavour sb. + -OU8.] Full of endeavour, zealous, 
forward. Hence + Bndeavonronaly, adv. 

*597 Bkard Theatre Gods Judgements 48 Whilst her 
thus strongly and cndeauourously cmploied himself about 
these uffaircs. a 1631 Donnk Ess. Divinity (1651) 38 For 
no man was eucr more endeavourous than he. 

Endebt, -ed : see Ind-. 

I Endeoa, an incorrect form of IIkndeca-, a. 

(Jr. tvfana eleven ; occurring in Snde'oagon, a 
! plane figure of eleven sides ; Bndeoa ^ynoti* a. 

I Pot., having eleven pistils; Undeoaphylloua 
a having eleven leaflets ; X ndeoaaylla bio a., 
having eleven syllables ; B ndeoMy liable, a verse 
of eleven syllables : see Hendecagon, -gynous, 


-PHYLL0U8, -SYLLABIC, -SYLLABLE. 

Ended (ended),///, a. [f. End v . and sb. + 

-KD.] 

1. That has come to an end. 

*89* Chapman Iliad it. 479 Every ended year, .th’ Athe- 
nian youths please him with offerings. 1399 Shaks. Muck 
Ado 1. i. 299 When you went onward in this ended Action. 
X677 Sedlky Ant, 4 Cl. v, i. (1766) *9* Let not his blood 
now stain the ended war. x88s Ellen M. Taylor Madeira 
50 In bidding the ended day farewell. 

2, [From the sb.'] With prefixed adi. or numeral : 
Having its end (of a certain kind) ; having (a cer- 
tain number of) ends. 

Endeictic (endoi ktik), a. [ad. Gr. Mam n6t 
f. MuKvbvcu, f. Iv in + Bawtivat to show.] Serving 
to show or exhibit ; probative. 

(A name of one of the classes into which the Platonic 
Dialogues were divided by ancient grammarians or com- 
mentators. Cf. Diog. Lacrt, HI. 49.) 

1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) 175/x Agonistick 
[discourse is] Endeictick [or] Anatreptick. 179* Enfield 
Hist. Philos. I. 2 15 The Agonistic dialogues, supposed to 
resemble the combat, were either Endeictic, as exhibiting a 
specimen of skill, or Anatreptic presenting the spectacle of 
a perfect defeat. 2833 Butler Led. Anc. Philos. (1874) 3*3 
Another classification [of Platonic Dialogues! of great an- 
tiquity is based vpon the style and purpose or the dialogue, 
— as maieutick, anatreptick, endeictick, and so forth. 1876 
tr. Zeller* s Plato 97 note. 

t Bndd'ga, v.i Obs. rare . In 4 endeyne, 
endyne. [aa. OF. (s')eftdaignier L. indigndri : 
$cc Indignant.] intr. To be indignant Const. 
in, upon . 

ijBa Wvclif i Kings xxi. 4 Thanne Achab ca m Int o Ms 
hows, endeynynge. and grutchynge upon the wwd that 
| Naboth Jerraelitc hadde spoken to hym. — Wisd. xij. 37 
In the whiche suffHng the! endeyneden. — lea. IvlI. 6 
1 Whether vp on these thingus I shm -not endyne, 
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BNDBIGN. 

t ladti'gn^. 2 Obs. rare. [f. En- l + Deign v.] 
rtfi. « Dkion. 

«Moo Relig. Piece* fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 87 l He] 
pat for dule ervdeynede hym to dye. 
t Endei'gaoui, a. Obs. ran - 1 . [f. En deion 
v .* + -oua.] Disdainful. Cf. Dsionous. 

ct4oe Test. Lev* 1. (1560) 274/3 If any would [be] en- 
deynous, or prowd, or l>e envious. 

* 1* B nde m ent. Obs. rare ~ l . 

a 1490 Caxton Entydos (1889) 16 Entendynge to gyue com- 
forte .. and counseyl, to thendcmentea [Tread tncntende- 
inentea] and engvnes of the workmen. 

t Endimtit. Obs . Also 4 enedmete, 5 ed- 
raette, enmotte. [f. Ende + -mete Meat.] Duck- 
weed, Lemtta minor. 

a 1387 Sinon. Bartl. 27 Lentigo super aquam crescit, an®-' 
cnedmete. c 1440 Prom}. Parv. 140 Endc mete [v. r. 
end mete, endmette, enmotte]. lenticula. 

Endemial (endrmi&I), a. [f. Or. Mhpu-os of 
or belonging to a state or people + -AL.j = En- 
demic a. 

*67* Sir T. Browns Let. Friend 1 14. (t88i) 137 Endc- 
mial and local infirmities proper unto certain regions. 1683 
W. Harris Pharmacologia xiv. 355 Tho Dutch have n 
Natural, and Endemial aversion to all Emeticks. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Water* III. 245 We find them subject to no 
particular endemial disorder. 1808 Brntham Sc. Reform 8 
Another vice endemial among lawyers. 1830 Godwin 
Cloudesleylll, xil. 237 Not one company ofthe.se endemial 
brigands was any longer to be heard of. 

Endeuie (ende-mik), a. and sb. [f. Cr. iv in 
•f Zrj^ot people + -ic.] 

A. adj. Constantly or regularly found among a 
(specified) people, or in a (specified) country : esp. 

a. Of plants or animals : Having their ordinary 
habitat in a certain country; opposed to exotic. 
b. Of diseases : Habitually prevalent in a certain 
countxy, and due to permanent local causes. 

*759 Golobm. Bee No. 1 A deformity which, os it was 
endemic . . it had been the custom . . to look upon ax the 

f reatest beauty. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. I. 1. viii. 77 note, 
amines are periodical or endemic in llindostan. 180* 
Med. Jml. VrU.450 The author .. proceeds to show in 
what sense the plague may be termed endemic. 1830-a 
Lyell Princ.Geol. (1875) 11. nt. xli. 413 The endemic, and 
other species of animals and plants in the Atlantic Islands. 
.8sa Blackik Stud. Lang. 1 An unreflecting habit of routine 
that seems endemic among official men in our country. 1876 
Darwin Cross. Bert il. xi. 415 Bees., visit many exotic 
flower* as readily as the endemic kinds. 

B. sb. Au endemic disease. Also fig . 

*66* J. Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. 191 It is not 
manifest, that Endcmicks or things proper to people in the 
Countrey where they live, are drawn by the Arteries. 1809 
W. Irving Knickero, vii. viii. (1849)417 That talking en- 
demic, so prevalent in this country. *859 Bucklk Civilis. 

1. xiB European diseases, some of which, such as small- 
pox, have passed from epidemics into endemics. 1859 Sat. 
Rev. viii. 261/a Snobbishness is an insidious endemic. 

Endemic*! (ende-mik&l), a . [f. prec. + -al.] 
** Endemic a, 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 92 Those endemical 
malignant vapours, which infect the air. *684 tr. Bonds 
Merc. Compit . vi. 208 With the ^Egyptians . . the Plague is 
commonly endemical. *788 Bukkk Sp. agst. IV. Hastings 
Wks. XIII. 424 Bribery was the ancient, radical, endemical, 
and ruinous distemper of the Company's affairs. 1831 Car- 
lyle Sart. Res. (1858) 94, I mean the epidemic, now en- 
demical, of View-hunting. 1870 J. Cameron Phases Thought 
>49 The endemical disorder passing rapidly into epidemical. 

Endomically, adv. [f. Endemical a. + -l y * ] 
In an endemical manner ; as an endemic- 
166s Hickrringili. Jamaica 100 There is no Countrcy 
Disease., endemical I y raging throughout the Isle. 18*4-9 
Landor /mag. Conv. (1846) I. 21 It . .prevents the expan- 
sion of principles endemically noxious through incalculable 
ages. 1855 Househ. IVds. XII. 71 Goitre prevails en- 
demically. 

Endemicity (cnd£mi‘&Tti). [f. Endemic a. + 
-ity.] The quality or fact of being endemic. 

x886 Myers Phant. Living 298 The sporadic cndcmicity 
of certain traditions of folk-lore. *887 Q. Ret\ Jan. 206 The 
limits of the area of endemicity. 

+ Ende mious, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. Jp&J- 

/14-oj (see Endemial) + -ous.] = Endemic. 

*684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. l 37 The Iapanois . . in their 
endemious Cod-rupture, 
indemnify, -ity ; sec Ind-. 

+ Endemoniaem. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr.lv in 
+ 8 cu/iwv, Mfxo v-os Demon, on analogy of enthu- 
siasm 1 Inspiration by a demon. 

1751 Byrom Enthus. Poet Wks. 1773 II. 94 The variety 
of delusion with which a different spirit may then possess 
Its votaries will centre, .in endemoniasm. 

Sudan, var. Hendkn, Obs., hence. 
Sndanisa’tion. Obs. rare. Also indeniaa- 
tion. [f. Endenize v. + -ation.] The proce»s of 
making (a person) a denizen or citizen. 

*879 T Stu»*es Gating Gnlf C j, They, .are accompted 
members with us of tnys body by endenlzation or enfraun- 
chisement 1642 Prvnne Open. Gt . Seale 17 Secondly, of 
Indenization or Enfranchismcnt. 1683 Evelyn Mem. (1837) 

II. 258 There were also another pardon, and two indeniza- 
tions. 1709 L. Milboukne Melius Inq. 8 Our law-books 
give us an account of endenlzation. 
t Sudanis*, v . Obs. Also indenise. [altered 
form of Endenizen, assimilated to verbs in -***.] 

1. tram. To make a denizen or citizen of ; to 
naturalize, enfranchise. Also transf and fig. 


1998 Florio, Pmtriarr , to endenize, or enfranchise into a 
countne. 1603 Daniel Def Rhim*[ 17! 7) 7 Every language 
hath her proper N umber or Measure . . which Custom . . doth 
indenize and make natural 1614 Hargrave 11615) Serm. 
B lii b, Dauid made hast to be indenired, and possessed of 
the Ktngdome of Heauen. 1687 LunuKLL^ir/ Ret. (1857) 
*• 404 Several F rench. .are lately gott out of France, .and 
the King hath indenired several of them. 

2. To remove into another order of being; to 
change into a superhuman or supersensuous form, 
and so to • spirit away/ to • translate \ Hence, to 
metamorphose. 

z6io Hkalky St. Aug, Ci tie of God 498 jEneax was not to 
bee found; some said he was indenired. 1633 J. Fishkr 
True Troians 11. iii, inHazl. DodsleyX 11. 172' The perverse 
and peevish Are nextlndeniz'd into wrinkled ape*. 

I Hence Ende'nlaed ppl. a., Bndeniain* vbl. sb. 

I *6zo W. Folkinoham Art of Survey 1. vii. 14 What choice, 
selected, and endenized Hearbes, Plants, Fruit* and Physicall 
Simples be implanted and bestowed. 1643 W. Burton tr. 
Alstedins * Beloved City To Rdr. a The general! welcome 
and long entertainment, which the other learned workes of 
this same Authour have had in our Schoolc*. .seemed to me 
not to deny this piece an endeniring, or freedome. 
Endenizen (endenizen), v. Forms : 6 en- 
denison, 7 en-, indenison, in deni sen, 6- en- 
denizen. ff. En- 1 + Denizen.] 

1 . traits. To make a denizen or citizen of; to 
naturalize, enfranchise. Also transf. and fig. 

159s G. Harvey New Letter 6 Oh that the worthy Du 
Bartas were so endenisoned. a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. 
Words indenizened. 1. e. derived from the Greek, and com- 
monly used as English : as azure, zeal, zephyre, etc. *6ga 
Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 195 Liberty to endenizon new 
citizens in the commonwealth of languages. *708 Penn in 
Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 292, I shall get them either natur- 
alized or endenizened by the Oucen. *823 Lamb Etta, 
Detached Th. Bks. 420 The books .. have not endenizened 
themselves . In the national heart. 1830 Godwin Cloudestey 

III. H. 33, 1 would have cndenisenca myself in a country 
where I could make myself respected. 

+ 9. intr. To become a denizen or citizen. Obs. 
*598 1’lokio, lnurba>r , to endenizen, to become, .a citizen 
or a ciuill man. 

Undent, endenture : see Indent, Indentuiik. 
t Endently, a. or adv. Her. Obs. rare. Also 
in 6 endentaliye. [f. F. emlenti indented + -ly.] 
- Indented. 

14B 6Bk. St. Albans , Her. B iij b, The fifthe quadrate is 
caldc cndently of iij diuerse weis. *586 Fkknr Bias. Gentrie 
207 The last of the quadrates finall was called endcntallyc. 

Endentua. 

1^67 Trial Treasure In Hazl. DodsleylW. 263 For of mans 
living here there is no point endentus, Therefore a little 
mirth is worth much sorrow, some say. 

Ender (e-ndoj), sb. [f. End v . + -eb.] He who 
or that which ends. 

a. He who or that which puts an end or ter- 
mination to anything. Formerly also, He who 
brings a person to his end. 

c *386 Chauckr Knight's T. 1918 Myn hertes Indy, ender 
ofmylyf! *587 Tukhlrv. Trag. T. (1837) 191 The day 
thou sawste me last, Was ender of my life. *6xa Rowlands 
More Knaues Yet 27 When the ender of all mortal* comet, 
Pale death. *673 Baxtkr Cath. Thcol. 11. 131 The maker 
hut not the ender of Controversies. 1879 R. K. Douglas 
Con/iu ianisrn iii, 7 6 Destiny is called the giver and ender 
of life. 

b. He that brings anything to completion. 

1382 Wvclik Hebr. xii. 2 Bihold inge into the maker of 
feitn and ender [Vulg. consummator), Ihesu. *4*3 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Sow/e v. xiv. (1483) 108 The hooly ghoost that is the 
ender and the fulfiller. 

tE*nder,a. Obs. Forms: 3-4 endir, -ur, 5 
endyr, 3-5 ender. Also 5 endure, endria, 
enderea, endyrs, Sc. andyrs. [app. a. or f. 
ON. endr adv., 1 formerly, else, again corresp. to 
Goth. andtZ’(uh) ‘either 1 (conj.), and perh. to dial. 
Ger. ender, ehttder ‘before, sooner’; the OTcut. 
type *andiz is an adv. in the compar. deg. related 
to And. It seems probable that ettder-day, ettder- 
night, were originally compounds of the adv., 
though a trace of adjectival flexion occurs in the 
ON. compound endra-turr ‘nt some other time*. 
The forms with final s are of obscure origin.] 

Only in phrase, This ender day , night, year , in- 
dicating a day, etc. recently past. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4561 Me thoght in drem, bis ender night, 
Pat 1 com in a medu slight. Ibid. 567a Wil 1 >qu sla me ala 
pou lias slain pin endir dai be egypeian? c 1330 Artk. 4 
Merl. 917 SoYslepe this ender-nignt Bi me lay a aelcouthe 
wight. *393 Gower Con/. II. 38* This ender day as I gan 
fare . c *400 Thomas of Erceldonn* 93 (Cambr. MS. c *450) 
A* I me went Jn* Andyrs day [Thornton End re* daye, 
Lansd. this thender day], flast on my way makyng my monc, 
c 1440 1 pom y don 830 I am . . the strange aquyfcre, That servyd 
my lady this endris ycre. c *492 Guy Warm. (C) 2828 He 
slewe my lordys sone be emperowre This endurs day in a 
*towre. a *450 L* Morte A rth. 1017 Thinke ye not on this 
endns day. 

Hence AxUUndlth adv. [OE. sitt time, occasion], 
previously, beforetime. 

4*300 Cursor M. 2110 Affrik .. That andesith t Fair f 
sum tide] was cald Libi Ibid. 24368 (G6tt.) Mi schepe cr 
funden. .pat tint war andersith [EdinS. andcrsi’bc]. 

+ Ender, V. Obs . rare- 1 . [?var. of Enter; 
but cf. * ender implied in next] intr. To enter. 

np* Sir Tristr. 323 Ysett he ha> pn long asUc And 
endred b#b ba inne. 


fEndereet, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [superlative of 
+emier, Indkk, inner.] Inmost. 

1450-1^0 Myrr, our Ladye 80 Prayse hym.. in tl\e en. 
derot ofyoure harte for the benefytos. 

Endermatie ^enddJime tik), a . [f. Gr. lr+ 
bfpfsar- stem ol Mpf* a skin + -ic.] next 
In mod. Diet*. 

Enderznio (endi imik), a. [f. Gr. lv + Mpp-a 
akin * -ic.] That acts on the skin, or bv pene- 
trating beneath the skin, lindcnitic method (see 
quot. 1 831). 

*83* I. Davikr Man. Mat. Med. a 62 He administer* it by 
thccndcrmic method ; that is, applied in the form of a xalve 
on a pmt deprived of the epidermis. 1873 H . Wood Thrrap. 
<1879) 21 The endermic method is very rarely employed. 

filldenilioal(cttd 5 'jmik&l), a. [f. Endkhmic a. 
4 * -al.1 - prec. Hence SnArrmieftlljr adv., b) 
the cndermlc methtnl. 

1849-51 Todd Cytl. Anal. IV. 1260/1 Ceitaln medicine*. . 
applied endcrmically, may induce a similar condition. 1875 
H. Wood Thcrap. (1879) 164 Veratria is exceedingly irritat- 
ing, .producing when given hypodermically or endcrmically 
severe pain. 

t E'UdermOftt, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [Irregularly 
f. End ///., after the analogy of Hindkhmoht, etc.] 
Nearest to the end ; furthest. 

*803 S. Pk<.cr A need. Eng. Lang, to* Our Cockney has 
analogy to warrant him in hi* compound* when he talk* 
of the endermost house in a htreet. 


Enderon (e ntldr^n\ Thys. [Incgularly f. Gr. 
<v in 4 - Mp-o t, Sip-fsa skin.] A term introduced 
by Prof, lluxlcy to denote the inner derm or 
true skin, or any homologous structure. Opposed 
to Ecdkron. lienee Bndsro nlo a. 

*859 Huxley in Todd cytl . Ana/. V. 476/1 The entire 
interna) (deep) area of metnmorpho*i* H call] the Endcron. 
187a Mivaht Blent. Anat. 2^7 'I'he name lCnderon i* ap- 
plied to the deeper or dermal layer wherever situate. 
Undesith : see End sb. 35. 

Endetted, obs. form of Indebted. 

0386 Chaucer Chan. Yrm. Prol. 4 T. j8i And yet I am 
endetted so therby Of gold. *56* tr. Calvin s Foure God lye 
Sn'm. ii. *ig. Dv. If we be so endetted and bounde to god. 
Undexire, obs. form of Endure. 
t B&dew*, v. Obs. In 6 endue, [f. Kn- 1 + Dew 
sb.] trans. To moisten as with dew ; to bedew. 

c *510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) A iij, Swete 
showrc* descending with droppes Christaline Knducih the 
dry ground. 

Undew, Undeyne, obs. f. Endue, Endkion. 
tEndfaU,^. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. End sb. 4 Full.] 
Full of ends or aims; ambitions, busy. 

Hence ?B*siAftilly adv. rare — 1 . (But perhaps 
should be read as two words, end fully.) 

1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 58 Bend Thy endfull heart 
to make hcnv’n* glory th’ end. r 1400 Afol. Loll. 61 He i* 
be midyl, end, ordeyning, & gouernmg, He is endfully con- 
suming « keping. 

t Endiablee, V. Obs. rate- 1 , [ad. F. nidi 
abler , L en in 4 diable devil.] trans. To put n 
devil into, possess as with a devil. 

a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 571 Such an one a* might 
best endiablee the Rabble, and set them a bawling ngnintt 
Popery, 

t Endiarblement. Ohs. rare-', [ns if n. l'r. 
*endiaHancnl, f. an! i abler : sec prec ] 1 >ialiolical 
possession. 

a *734 North Exam. m. viii. f js (1740) 608 There wa* a 
terrible Rage of Face* made at him fSir John Moor], am if 
an Kndiahlement hod possessed them all. 

Undladem, Undiaper : see Kn- prefix 1. 
Undiet, Undight, etc., obs. ff. Indict, Indite. 
Ending (endiq), vbl. sb. [f. End v. 1 4- -inoL] 

1 . The action of the verb End *: termination, 
conclusion, completion ; t death, etc. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 39 SoSlice b«t rip is worulda 
endung. c **75 Lamb. Horn. 71 God. .}efe us. .riht scrift 
et ure endung? , c *330 R. Brunnr Chrott. (1810) 10 Whan 
be Kyng Kynwolf had don his endyng. 1140 H am pole Pr. 
Consc. 34 Swa sal he ICkkJJ mak endyng Ofalle thing. *375 
Barbour Brut* in. 276 To bryng All tnair empress to gud 
endyng. c 1400 Chron. Vilod. 1 And ^eve me grace to breng 
to goade heyndynge. c *485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 324. I 
pray god bryna nym to an file endyng. 156a Act 3 Elis. 
C. 15 | 1 (Run head), The Expiration and Ending of the 
Statute. *594 Hookyk Eccl Pol. 1. x. G611) 33 F'or the 
ending of strifes touching matters of Chmtian brlecfe. 
*6*9 Milton Nativity 239 Time ix our tedious sonx should 
here have ending. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1040) 139 
Her death, .did not finally obstruct the ending of St. John’* 
College. *766 Entk k Loudon IV 34 The term*, or time* 
for pleading and ending of cause* in the civil court*. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) TV. 72 Every lease must contain a 
sufficient aegree of certainty, as to it* beginning, continu- 
ance, and ending. *848 Ciough Bothte 1 I’he sport* were 
now at the endfnjg. *868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) II. 
iii. 400 A fair ending crowned a troublous day. 

2 . The concluding part of a piece of work, a 
book, etc. ; formerly also, of a space of time. 

c Ufio Rom. Rose 2163 The book is good at the eendyng. 
I635PAG1TT Christianogr. lit. <1636) 88 Although we live m 
the latter ending of the world. *875 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) 
I. z 14 I'he Dialogue fails in unity, and has not a proper 
beginning, middle, and ending, 

3 . The last part or termination of an organic 
structure ; an extremity. 

*••4 Bower ft Scott De Barf* Pkaner. Of Feme 232 
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ENDLONG. 


With blind ending* only in the growing-points and at the 
ends of peripheral branches. 

4 . The concluding part of a word, of a metrical 
line, piece of music, etc. ; also, an inflexional or 
formative suffix. 

i ego Siiaks. Much Ado v. ii. 40, 1 can find out no rhyme 
to lady but baby • . for scorn, horn, .for school, fool, .verie 
ominous endings. itx4 L. Hunt Feast Potts (1815) 7 Hut 
volumes of endings, lugg'd in as you need 'em, Of hearts 
nnd imparts. 2837 Helmore Psalter, Noted Pref. viii, 
hath of the Tones . .has a variety of endings, 1864 Reader , 
74 Sept. 375 Replacing all the ending* of Its oblique cases 
by their prepositional value. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 
I ntrod. 1 3 T ne want of case ending*. 

5 . attrib , ; esp. + ending-day, the day of death ; 
f ending-post, the winning-post ; ending-stone, 
(£/. S.) t a particular kind of millstone (acequots.). 

Chart . Thurhytel in Cod. Dipl. IV. 394 Bute he it fie 
deppere beta er his ending day. c 13*0 Sir Trtstr. 167a 
Her louc miv no man tvin Til her endingday. 1513 Lp. 
Bkrners F raise. I. cccxxxU. <20 At last catne his endyng 
day. i960 K. Hkrkk Horse Matches ix. 29 As she or they 
come in by the ending post each heat, 1792 * G. Gambado * 
Acad. Horse m. xv. (18 09) 126 One was seen to arrive at the 
ending Post without his bridle. 1883 E. Ingersoll in 
Harpers Mag June 7 6/1 Now the endhig.stones are en- 
countered, which break the germinal point off each grain. 

Ending (e ndig),///. a . [f. End vA + -ing 2 .] 

1 . That ends, finishes, or puts an end to ; final. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 35863 (Cott.) To ending fir sal hou be 
send. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 30 Tne ending end 
of ati earthly learning, being vertuous action. i8a6 E. 
Irving, Babylon II. viC 238 This ending act of judgment and 
desolation may begin. 

f 2 . In intr . sense : Dying, near one’s end. Obs. 
1597 Shawl a Hen. IP, iv. y. 80 This bitter taste Yeeld 
his engrossments To the ending Father. 

Hence t andlngly, adv. Obs. 

1611 Cotor., Periodiquement, endingly, concludingly, or 
towards the conclusion, 
tfndip, obs. var. Indip. 

Endirke(n, obs. form of Endark. 

Bnditch : see En- pref . 1 3. 

Endite, etc., obs. f. of Indict, Indite, etc. 
Endive (e'ndiv). Forms : 5-6 ©ndyve, (5 
endywo), 6-7 endiue, 6- endive, [a. Fr. endive 
- Pr., Sp. and It. endivia late L. * intybea adj. 
fcm. f. intibus ( intubus, intvbus, -urn). A late Gr. 
Ivrvftoir (10th c.) is prob. ad. L .)1 The name of two 
species of Chicory (Cichorium, N.O. Composite). 

a. C. Intybus , now called Wild Endive, Suc- 
cory, or Chicory, indigenous in Europe, and 
common in a wild state in many parts of England, 
b. In mod. use chiefly applied to C. Endivia , 
alleged by some writers to have been imported 
into Europe from China in the 16th c. Of this there 
are two varieties, the Batavian or broad-leaved, 
formerly called also Scariole, and that with a 
curled or frizzled leaf, which is commonly blanched 
for use as salad, etc. 

Both species have pale blue flowers ; the 1 blue endive ’ of 
the poets is C*. Intybus , 

t 1440 Prom p. Pan>, 140 Endyve, herbe, endivia. 103 
Elyot Cast, neither 1541)38 b, Endyve and Scariole be moche 
like in their operation to Cykorie. 1597 Gerard Herbal 
ti. xxvii. i 4 Curled Endive hath leaue* not vnlike to those of 
the curled or Cabbage Lettuce. 1655 Cui.fp.pfkr Riverius 
1. 1. at But in Summer we can allow n moderate use of 
Herbs, .as Endive, Succory, Sorrel. 1710 Philips PasUtrals 
iv. 8 Daisies white and Endive blue. 1700 Gay Poems 
(1745) I. 1x3 Upon her grave the roseinary they threw The 
daily ^ butter-flower ana endive blue. 183a Peg. Subst . Food 

J oa Endive .cultivated, if not found wild, in China and 
apan. x88a Garden 28 J an. 62/3 Endive, both curled and 
latavian, must be got into cold frames and blanched os 
required for use. 

Endiaen: see En- pref . 1 3. 

Endleofan, -leofetta, -lyfta, -leofte, -left, 

obs. forms of Eleven, Eleventh. 

r *173 Lamb. Horn. 117 Endlcofte un}>cau is folc beo butan 
steore. c 1100 A'. A Us. *7 Genner was the endleft [mis- 
printed cndlest] Feverel the tweolthe. 

Endless (e*ndl6s), a. and adv. [OE. % ttdelJas, 
f. pule, End sb . : sec -less.] Having no end. 

1 . Having no end or limit of duration ; unend- 
ing, eternal. 

c 888 K. ifCi-FRKD Boeth. xxxviii. S 3 pa earmba beo)> ende- 
leasc he ece biob. c 1175 Lamb, Horn, 77 Hit seal king 
bon on fret endelese kineriche, a 1005 Aster. R. 146 pi 
nu de pet were cndelcAx aif pi god dede were iholen. 1*97 
R. Glouc. (1724) 152 ‘Alas !* lie seyde, ‘J>e deolful harm, 
|>at yx endeles r a 1300 Hampolk Psalter Ixxv. 4 Lightyn- 
and hou wondirfully ira hillcs endles [Vulg. a moutitms 
Mentis}, 1393 Gower Conp. II. 70 Whos name shall be 
endeles For the merveile* which ne wrought. X45o-x$3o 
Myrr. our Ladye 321 And I bylcue endelease lyfe. 1503 
Shakh. Rich. II, i. lii. 222 My. .time-be wasted light Shall be 
extinct with age, and endlesse night. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. 
i\ . xlvi. 374 Eternity . . an Endlesse Succession of Time. 
17x1 Stkklb Sped. No. 7 5 P 8 Death .. is a short Night 
followed by an endless Day. 1807 Pollok Course T, v, 
Heard the burning of the endless flames. 1810 Tennyson 
In Mem. xlvu. Hi, And we shall nit at endless Teoat. 

b. hyperbolically for : Interminable ; perpetual, 
incessant, constant. 

c 888 K. AKlkwkd Boeth, xxxvi. f x pat., is endeleas 
wundor. 1377 B. Goook Here shack' s Hush. 11. (1586) 5a b, 
t 0 xpeake of all sortrs of hearbes and flowers, were an end- 
Jesse labor. 1594 Hooker Reel Pol. 1. x. (i6xx) 96 Strife 


and troubles would be endlesse. 1833 P. Flrtcher Psalm 
6t There we laid, asteeping Our eyes in endless weeping. 
xoss-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 101/1 How long a 
night is this, how endless ! 175s Johnson Rambler No. 141 
F 10 It were endless to recount tne ebifts to which 1 have 
been reduced. 1996 Burke Regie. Peacenik*. 184a II. 335 
All the multiplied, endless, nameless iniquities. i8eo Keats 
St. Agnes xxi, The lover's endless minutes slowly pass'd. 
1847 Lewes Hist . Philos. (1867) I. 8x3 Hence the endless 
repetitions, divisions, and illustrations of positions almost 
self-evident. '*0 f Peacock Mabel Heron I. i. 4 Pouring 
out endless platitudes. 

2 . Of things extended in space : Boundless, in- 
finite ; now chiefly with reference to length. For- 
merly also of depth : Bottomless. Often hyper- 
bolical. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sen vie v. i. (1859) 7 3 The grete 
heuen . . is nought endeles, ne infynyte. 1431-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 331 In pe west side he hah p 8 endeles 
occean. 1594 R. Southw ell in Shake. C. Praise 14 How 
endlesse is your labyrinth of blinxe. *633 P. Fletcher 
Elisa 1. xxiv, EU had the endlesse pit too quickly caught 
me. 1847 Cowley Mistress iv. (1609) 42 By Thee the one 
doe* chanring Nature through Her endless Labyrinths 
pursue. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xx. 199 Weary of the 
endless waste of ice to seawa «*.. 1884 Mr*. Carlyle Lett . 
III. 238 An old manor house, with endless passages. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule viii. 129 The endless miles of moor. 

3 . Of immaterial things, quality, number, etc. : 
Unbounded, limitless, infinite. 

138 . Wyclip Set. Whs. III. 509 pe rcule ;oven of Crist 
of his endeles wisdom and his endeles charitec to mankinde. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 4 Of the blessyd endeles 
lnnite. 1593 Shaks. John v. vi. 12 Thou, and endles 
night, Haue done me shame, a 1658 R. Harris in Spurgeon 
Trcas. Dav . Ps. cxxxvl 1 Mercy., is negatively endless , . 
beenuxe unboundable for being. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
I. 1. xi. 175 For the amusement of those desires which 
cannot be gratified, but which seem altogether endless. 
1863 E. Nkale Anal. Th. 4- Nat. 53 A phase in itself 
endless, as Kant calls it. since no limit can be put to the 
possible modifications of quality. 1873 Jowett Plato 2) 
III. 261 The individual man has an endless value in the 
sight of God. 

t b. quasi-r 3 . ( Arithmetical) infinity. Obs. 

1398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R . xix. exxvi. (2495) 926 The 
nombre lineall begynnyth fro one and is wryte arowe and 
lyne vnto endlesse. 

4 . I laving no definite extremity or terminal point 
of length, + a- Endless gut : the colon (perhaps 
including the rectum). Obs . 

c 1430 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 574 Colon, the endelex gutte. 
Ibid. 603 Podex, the endeles gut. 

b. Mech. Endless band, - cable , - chain , -strap : 
one whose end* arc joined for the purpose of con- 
tinuous action over wheel*, etc. Endless knife , 
sawi a continuous band of steel with either a sharp, 
or a toothed edge for a similar purpose. Endless 
screw : a short length of screw revolving on an 
axis, by which continuous motion is imparted to 
a toothed wheel. 

1818 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art 1 . 98 A rapid motion 
is communicated . .by means of an endless strap from a large 
fly wheel. x8aa Imison.SY. 4 Arl(e d. Webster) I. 58 Screws 
with sharp threads, have more friction than those with 
square threads ; and endless screws have more than either. 
1833 Holland Many/, Metal II, 144 (Cabinet Cycl.) Pro- 
jecting points, .acting in the links of an endless chain. 1834 
J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. (2867) 74a By a slight variation in 
their positions produced by an endlcss-screw motion. 1884 
Health Rxhib. Catal. 173/1 One Brazing Machine for endless 
knives. 1885 Law Times I.XXX. 202/1 The cloth, .being 
caught in an endless leathern band runningover a pulley on 
the shaft. 1887 Daily Neivs 8 Feb. 6/3 The cars will be 
worked on the successful endless-cable principle. 

+ 6. ? Fruitless, profitless. Obs. rare* x . 
a 1815 Fletcher Lover' s Pilgr. 11. iii, All loves ore end- 
lesse. 

t B. adv . a. Infinitely, in an infinite degree, 
b. For an infinite period, for ever. Obs. 

c 13*5 E. E. Allit . P. A. 737 Hit [the pearl] is endelez 
rounde & blybe of mode, c 1340 Cursor M. 21326 (Trin.) 
pei haue lost hit endeles. 138 . Wyclif Eng, Irks. (2880) 
71 Endeles mercyful & goode lord, helpc pi pore wrecchide 
prestis. 1398 Trkvira Barth. De P. R. vm. i. (1495) 294 
Men saye that a geaunt is endlesse moche. c S400 Destr. 
Troy 8502 Exilea for cuermore endles to sorow. 

Hence f * ndl#8*h#d# [see -head], the quality 
or condition of being endless ; eternal existence. 

a 1340 Hampolk Cant . Psalter 509 Fra pc wayes of his 
endleshede. 

Endlessly (e-ndtesli), adv. [f. prec. -f -LY 2 .] 
In an endless manner; everlastingly, for ever; 
perpetually, unceasingly. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll 55 To be quicknid Sendlesly. c 1450 
Loneuch Grail xlix. 64 For they ben Goddis cndelesiy. 
1450-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 4 Entfelesly . . presente in the 
syghte of hy* Godly forknowynge. 1509 Fisher Fun. Sertn. 
Ctese Richmond (2708) 36 To wnome be laude and honoure 
endlessly. 16x6 Lank Sgr. Tale xi. 208 Curious galleries. . 
endtesselie roundinge, 18 6 k Pusey Truth Eng. Ck. 41 Lest 
they should endlessly lose Him. s8t8 Huxley Phyeiogr. 
Pref., The multiform and endlessly shifting phenomena of 
nature. 

Endlessness (cndl&nta). [£ as prec, + 

-NK88.1 

1 . The quality of being endlets. 

1340 Hampolk Pr. Conte. 8x29 Ffor if endlesnes any end 
moght hald, pan war it endlesnes unproperly cold. 1380 
Holly band Treat. Fr. Ttmg, Infinite, endlesnesse. i8ox 
Deacon & Walker Spirits 4 Dwelt 47 There would be a 
progresoe inendlesnesse. a 1898 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 


38s This dispute for its endlessness was like the mathemati- 
cal line, ikl Robertson Led. ii x8x Bewildering the eye 
with the feeling of endlessness. 

2 . concr. Something that has no end. 

&. An infinite or everlasting existence, b. 
Something indefinitely extended or lengthened; 
an infinite space, an interminable length. 

a 163 1 Donne Serm, clvii. VI. 258 God hath provided us 
an Endlessness in the world to come. 1800 L. Hunt Indi- 
cator No. 26 (1823) 1. 303 Any thing in die starry endless- 
ness of existence. Lowrll Fireside Tresv . 6 Fancy 

decorates him with an endlessness of airy pigtail. 

Endlong (e'ndl pf)>prcp., adv., and a . Forms; 
3 andelong, 3-4 endelong, (4 endelyng), a- 
endlong, 4- north, dial, endlong* [The early 
southern MK. endelong, f. ende End sb. + Long, 
seems to have been substituted by popular ety- 
mology for the preposition andlang (see Along 
pref.), the first element of this having ceased to 
be intelligible, while the new compound yielded an 
identical sense (cf. on end, end on, Kndaway). In 
purely southern English endelong did not long sur- 
vive, its place being taken by Alono, the reduced 
form of the earlier andlang. But from 14th c. on- 
wards endlang, endlong appear (as prep, and adv.) 
in northern and midland dialects, where they may 
be f. ON. endelangr, endlangr adj. (f. ende-r End 
+ langr Long), synonymous with OE. andlang adj. 
‘ the whole lengtn of. In our quota, the adjec- 
tival use of endlong first occurs in a passage of 
Caxton’s ed. of Trevisa’s Higden, where it is sub- 
stituted for evelong (~ Avelonge, oblong), used 
by Trevisa himself. Subsequently (in 17th c.) the 
adv. assumed the sense 1 on end * end foremost or 
downwards’, in accordance with the analogy of 
words like headlong, sidelong, where -long is a per- 
version of the OE. suffix - lunga . This use still 
occasionally appears in standard Eng. ; the other 
uses are now peculiar to Sc. and northern dialects, 
except as dcliDerate archaisms. 

Prof. Sicvera ( Festgaben far BOhtRngk 1888) considers 
that the second element in OE. andlang is not identical 
with Long a., but is directly from the OTcut. vb. *ltHg-au, 
lane, lung-ano • to reach, extend. The ON. endlangr, Eng. 
endlong , he regards as altered from andlangr, OE. and- 
lang by popular etymology.] 

A. prep. From end to end of; through or over 
the length of (as opposed to across), following the 
line of, onwards by the side of ; along. Chiefly 
of place, rarely of time. 

a 1125 Juliana 30 Ant healden on hire heauet hat hit urne 
endelong hire leofliche bodi. a 1105 St. Marker. 10 Ant 
droh )>a endelong hire ant h^ertouer brefter )>c derewurfte 
taken. 1373 Barbour Bruce 111. 414 Endlang the louchhis 
syd . . beKyly that socht. c 1386 Chaucer Sfrs T. 408 The 
rede blocxd Ran endelong [v. r. endelyng] the tree, c 1430 
Cookery Bk. 97 Bynde the threde with the firute A-bought 
a rownde spete, cndelongc J* spete. 2470-85 Malory 
A rtkur x. lxiv, Sir Helyus . . drofe sir Palomydes ouer- 
thwart and endlongc alfe the feld. 1308- Dunbar Gold. 
Targe xv, Ladyes to dance full sobiriy assay it , . Endlang 
the lusty rywir. a 1547 Earl Surrey Aenetd iv. 338 Like 
to the foule, that endlong costcs and strondes. .flies aweping 
by the sea. 1600 Holland Livy 921 (R.) The singular dis- 
cipline and order of that nation in ola time, was going 
downward and endlong many yeeres and ages alredic. 
a 1758 Ramsay Poet. wks. (2844) 86 Lay themjthir tangs) 
en'lnng his pow or shin. 

B. adv. 


f 1 . Extended at full length ; at one’s whole 
length ; horizontally. Obs. cxc. north, dial. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 233 And everything in his degre 
endelong upon a bourde he laide. c 1430 Lydg. Boenas 
vii. ix. (2554) 275a, Beaten he was *. Whipped, scourged, 
endlong and vpright. 1884 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., I 
tummell'd rnd lang. 

2 . From end to end, lengthwise, longitudinally, 
as distinguished from crosswise or a t Invar t. arch, 
cxc. north, dial. 

c >300 Havelok 2822 Him to binden faste Vpon an asse . . 
Andelong, nouht ouerthwert. rxa86 Chaucer Nut's T. 
1x33 Dorcs. . I -clenched overthward and endelong With Iren 
tough. X470-85MALORY Arthurx. lxxxvi.(i8i6)i53Thurgh- 
oute alle tnis rcame, endlongc and ouerthwart. 1574 Hyll 
Planting 78 Of eythcr[vinej pare away halfe endlong upon 
the pith. 1504 Blundkvil Exere. 111. 11. vi. (ed. 7)382 Foure 
barley kernels couched close together side by aide, and not 
endlong, are said to make a finger breadth. 1805 Scorf 
Talism. vii. Galloping in full career . . about and around, 
crossways and endlong. 1886 Burton Arab, Nts . (abr.ed.) 
1 . 162 Tne street bad been pulled down endlong, 
f 8. Of motion in a longitudinal direction : Right 
along, straight on, straight through. Obs. exc. 
north, dial 

1 373 Barbour Bruce xvi. 548 Endlang forth held thai 
thar vay. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. Txviii. These four 
knyghtes came into the feld endlonge and thurgh. 15x7 
Torkingtoh Pilgr, (1884) 47 An howge . . Serpent . . ranne 
endlong vpon the ryght Syde of the Chirchc wall 1700 
Drydkn Pal tyArc. in. 691 Spurring at full speed, ran end- 
long on. 1854 H. Miller Seh. 4 Sckm. ix. (1857) 166 He 
was driven endlong against the wall of the kiln. 


b. Of speech : Continuously. 

18x5 Scott Guy M. xi, He never could preach five words 
of a sermon endlang. 

4 . On end, perpendicularly, vertically. 
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ENDOCARDITIS. 


BNDLONOBS. 

x6oo Holland Livy m. xxviii. 107 They • . set Iwo of 
them [speares] pitched in the ground endlong, and the third 
overthwart 1056 Hkylin Surv. France <48 They stood 
not up endlong but lay one upon the other. 1715 Pope 
Odyss . x. 667 Full endlong from the roof the sleeper fell, 
And snAp’d the spinal joint. 

O. adj. 

+ 1 . Extended lengthwise, oblong. Obs . 
iSilo Caxton Trevisa's Higden (Rolls) 11 . 55 Britayne is 
endlong (1387 Trevisa eve longe] and larger in the myddet 
than in thendes. iui R. Copland Gnydon's Quest. Chi • 
rurg. % Of what shapeis the stomacke 7 . . It U rounds end- 
long. 

2 . (Adjectival use of B. 4; cf. headlong adj.) 
Set on end, perpendicular, rare. 

*716 M. Davies Ath. Brit . 11 . *03 His Grace's Wife 
being in that end dong Posture (viz., head downwards in 
a chest] was in jeopardy to break her neck. 1840 Brown- 
ing Sordello in. 347 Giant rushes, .grew Like demons' end- 
long tresses. 

tE'ndlongffl, -£S, adv. and prep. Obs. or 
dial. [f. Endlong with adverbial genitive ending, 
as in alway(s p betimt(s , etc.] « Endlong, q. v. 

A. adv . 

*47? Wakkw. Chron. aa It flammed Endlonges fro the Est 
to the Weste. 1503 Nashs Christ * s T. (1613) 63 Many 
goodly streets end-longs to the very earth they encindred. 

B. prep. 

c * 3 ®° Sir Ferumb. 498 Endelonges is side bat Mod him 
ran. xeig in Pitcairn Critn. Trials I. 26 2“ To pass end- 
langis the Cost 

t Endly, a. and adv. Obs . Also 5 eendli, 
©ndely(e, endlyohe. [f. End sb. + -ly 1 , ^. ] 

A. adj. a. Conclusive, final, b. Extreme, ex- 
cessive. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) 11 . aoi Ane endely processe of 
pease by auctorite. t 1475 Partenay 4011 It goth vnto de- 
cline. Rather or later to an endly fine. 1494 Fabyan vu. 
558 Toke therwith such an endefye fere, that he fell ther- 
with dystraught. 

B. adv . a. At last, finally, b. Extremely, very. 

c 14x0 Love Botutvent. Mirr. ill. (Gibbs MS.) Sche was 

endlyche borgh plente of charytc knytte to hire blessed 
sone. c 1440 Generydes 4844 The whiche was endly fayre. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. iv. vii. 462 And so fynali and ccndli y 
inai conclude. 

Bndmete, var. of Endemetk. Obs. 
B'ndmost, a. rare . [f. E^d sb. on analogy of 
hindmost ; Bosw.-Toller cites OE. endem&st from 
Diets.] Nearest to the end, furthest, most distant. 

1775 in Ash. 18x9 in Pantologia. 1879 Browning Ivan 
Ivanoxt. 196 And see, a rose-light dyes The endmost snow. 
Endo- (e'ndo; before two unstressed syllables 
endp), prejix (before a vowel sometimes reduced 
to end-), employed as comb, form of Gr, Mov 
within, in many compounds of mod. formation, 
as S ndarterl tia, Bndo-orteritia [see Arteri- 
tis], rat hot ., inflammation of the inner coat of 
an artery. Bndoohorion, Anal, [see Chorion], 
the inner layer of the chorion or membrane that 
encloses the foetus. Bndochrome (see quot.). 
B ndoerone [Gr. *p 6 viov skull ; also in Lat. form 
endocranium J, the inner surface of the skull. 
B ndoeyat (see quots., also Cyst and Ectocyst}. 
BndofnathAl a., Zool. [Gr. yvd$-os jaw + -alj, 
that is placed within the jaw ; endognathal palp , 
a palplform appendage in certain Crustacea. 
B ndolary ngeal a. [cf. Larynqeal], pertaining 
to the interior of the larynx ; hence 8'ndolary’n- 
geolly adv. Bndolith [Gr. A/dor stone], one of 
a number of coloured designs on slabs of marble 
or ivory, sawn from a block on the surface 
of which chemically prepared colour has been 
laid, that permeates the material ; hence Sndo- 
a. Bndolymph, Anal, [see Lymph], the 
fluid contained in the membranous labyrinth of 
the ear. Bndome ‘trial a., pertaining to Bndo- 
matrltla, Pathol. [Gr. ydyrpa womb + -itis ( * 
Gr. -fw)], inflammation of the linine membrane 
of the womb. Bndo 'metry, Med. [Gr. -/nTpia ; 
see -metry], the measurement of an internal 
part. Bndomorph, Min. [Gr. poptjdf form] (see 
quot.). Bndoparaalta, Zool. f an animal that 
lives and finds nourishment in the internal organs 
of another; hence B-ndoparaat-tlo a. Bndo- 
pfclabl-tls, Pathol. [Gr. <p\* 06 i vein 4- -itis 
( a. Gr. -frir)], inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of a vein. Bndopkraffm [Gr. Qp&ypa 
partition], a. Bot. a transverse diaphragm or 
septum; b. Zool. the chitinous covering of the 
neural canal in the thorax of some Crustacea; 
hence Bndopkragmal a. Bndophyllou* a. 
Bot. [Gr. <pvkXon leaf -f -ousl (see quot.). B*ndo- 
phyte, Bot. [Gr. Qvrbv plant], fa* (see quot. 
1835); b. a plant growing inside another, an 
internal fungus. S'ndoplaom [Gr. vXiusp a some- 
thing moulded or formed] (see quot. ; cf. Ecto- 
plasm s. v. Eero-). Bmdoplast [Gr. vkaarbt 
formed], 4 a large protoplasmic corpuscle in the 
external parenchyma of the body of the Infusoria * 
Vol. III. 


(Syd. Sac. Lex .) ; hence BndopU’stio a . ; Bndo- 
plM’tnle [see -ulk], « a bright rod-like mass 
lying in the interior or on the outside of the endo- 
plast of Protozoa ; supposed to be a male sexual 
organ ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex?). Bndopleura, Bot. [Gr. 
vkevph side], the internal covering of a seed. Hence 
BndopUn rite, Zool. [see prec*], the portion of the 
apodeme of the thorax in Crustacea, which arises 
from the interepimeral membrane connecting each 
pair of somites. Badopodlta [Gr. wots wob-6t 
loot + -ite], ‘the innermost of the two processes 
appended to the basal process of the hinder limbs 
of some of the Crustacea * ( Syd . Soc. Lex.). Bn- 
do ptU* a. Bot. [Gr. wrlkov feather], ‘ said of an 
embryo, whose plumule is rolled up by the coty- 
ledon, as in endogens* (Treas. BotS. B ndo(r)- 
rhla, Bot. [Gr. Ai(a root], ‘the sheath-enclosed 
radicle of an endorrhizous plant, which does not 
lengthen, but gives origin from its termination or 
from its sides to short rootlets* (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 
Hence B&dor(r)hisal f -on*, adjs. Bndosaro, 
Zool. [Gr. ahpj oapm-bt flesh], the inner sarcode-layer 
of certain rhizopods, such as the Amoeba. B ndo- 
■oopo, Med. [Gr. - okowo s watching], ‘an instru- 
ment so arranged as to give a view of some internal 
part of the body through a natural canal * {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hence Bndoaoo plo a. Hndo aoop 7 , 
the examination of internal parts by means of the 
endoscope. B ndoakeletal, of or pertaining to 
the B ndoakrlatoa, Anal, [see Skeleton], the in- 
ternal framework of the Vertcbrata , consisting of 
bone and cartilage, as distinguished from the bony 
and leathery integuments of some animals. B*n- 
dosperm, Bot. LGr. owtpfia seed], the nutritive 
clement, also called albumen, enclosed with the 
embryo in many seeds ; hence Bndowrmio a. 
B ndospore, Bot . [Gr. awoph sowing], a. the 
inner coat of a spore in lichens ; b. a spore formed 
in the interior of a theca ; hence B ndoapo roua 
a. t a term applied to fungi whose spores arc con- 
tained in a case. Bndo atoal a. f Anal, [see -al], 
pertaining to the endosteum (q. v. below) ; hence 
Bndoataally adv . Bndoata rnlta, Zool. [Gr. 
orlpvov breast + -ite], the portion of the apodeme 
of the thorax in Crustacea which arises from the 
intersternal membrane. Bndo'fttaum, Anal. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. bariov bone], the internal periosteum. 
B&do'atoma, Zool. [Gr. arbpa mouth] (sec quot.). 
B'ndoatome, Bot. [see prec.], the aperture in the 
inner integument ofan ovule, Bndoato'sia [Gr. 
txsjtov bone, on the analogy of ll6ortmu%] f an 
internal growth of bone. B*ndoutyl«, Zool. [Gr. 
arvXos column], ‘ a rigid, hollow, whitish, rod-like 
structure on the floor of the ventral groove of 
7'unicata * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence BndostyTlo a. 
Bndotka oa [Gr. Olfnri case], a. Zool.> the inner 
layer of the wall of the sac of the gonosome of 
the Hydrozoa ; b. Bot. t the inner membrane of 
the wall of the cells of the anther. Hence Bndo- 
tke'o&l a., (dissepiments) horizontal plates grow- 
ing inwards from the septa of a corallitc (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Bndothrll&l a. p relating to endothe- 
lium. Zudotke'Iiold a. t resembling endothelium. 
Bndotke linm, Phvs. [Gr. Btjkli nipple], the layer 
of cells lining a bloodvessel or serous cavity, in 
structure similar to Epithelium. Also pi. Bn* 
dothe lia, vessel-cells. 


1886 A Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 196 * Endarteritis. 
*876 tr. IV ag Her s Gen. Pathol, 161 An habitual use of 
alcohol . . causes chronic endarteritis. 1857 Bullock Gx- 
*eaux M idsvif, 195 The internal or allantoid is essen- 
tially vascular, and has been denominated the •endochorion. 
1835 Lindlby Introd. Bot . (1848) II. tax •Endochromc, 
the granular contents of spores and sporidia. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Endochrome . . specially applied to the colour- 
mg matter of vegetable colls when any other colour than 
preen. 1878 Bartley tr. Topinants Anthrop. 11. uL 204 
How much more (importance] should we Tattach] to its 

, An. vii. 
t, there is 
or tentorium). 

Pateeont. 191 The "endocyst is invariably 
flexible and membranous. x88o Atheneeum 93 Oct. 
436/x Within the cell (In Polyzoa] comes the body- wall 
known as the endocyst. 1877 Huxley Anat. tnv. An. 
VI- 3 « The *endogn«iK»lp»lp. sin Sm M. Mackenzie 
Frederick the Noble 19X, I had twice done an "endolaryngeal 
operation on this patient. Ibid. 930 By previously re- 
moving », portion *.ndoUrynge«I!y. til. Glob* 39 Apr.. 
Dr. Hand-Smith s "Endoliths at Piccadilly Hall 18W 
PalJ MallG.se Dec 8/a Dr Hand-Smith lint a splendid 
endolith of Lord Beaconsfleld and various # endolithic 



reach the endolyraph of the labyrinth by direct conduction 
through the skulL >8«9 Todd Cycl A mat. V. 702/2 •Endo- 
metrial inflammations nave been distinguished . . as croupy 
. . catarrhal, and the like. 187s F. Thomas Die. IVom. 117 
Senile “endometritis. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 593 


Puerperal endometritis. 1878 Bartlkv tr. Toptnard*s Art 
throp. it. iii. 944 We shall only mention two of them . . Vndo 
metry and endoscopy. i88e Geikie Text-bk, Geol. it. n. 
ft a. 01 A mineral which encloses another has been called u 
Perimorph ; one enclosed within another an “Endomorph 
*8ia P. Gkddkr in Rmy. Brit . XVIII. 961 *Rndoparasitcs 
he fLeuckart] divides according to, etc. 1883 Athenwum 
94 Mar. 381/2 Simondsia is a genus of “endopararitic 
nematodes. 1874 Tones & Sikv. Pathol. Anat. 400 *En- 
dophlebitis is hardly seen in an acute form. 18 fj Hux- 
ley Anat. Inv. An. vl 333 A complex mass 01 fibres, 
which is attached in part to the “endophragms of the 
thorax in front Ibid, j 6 t A strong apodeme . . passing 
inwards and forwards meets with its fellow, to form an 
“endophragmal arch, which supports the (esophagus and 
stomach. Lindley Introd, Bot. (1848) 11 . 63 Du- 

mortier adds to these names *endophyllous . . because the 
young leaves of monocotyledons are evolved from within 
a sheath. Ibid. 1 . 91 A division, .separates, in trees, the bark 
from the internal part, or “endophyte as he (Count de Tristan 1 
terms it. 1834 I. Hogg Microsiofe 11. i. <1867)993 Endophytes 
. . originate from germs which penetrate healthy plants 
and develop a mycelium. 1883 I. K. Adv in Knowledge 
15 June 355/9 Its f Amoeba's] jelly-like body becomes faintly 
parcelled out into an outer firm (ectoplasm) anti an inner 
soft ("endoplasm) layer. x8«p Todd Cyit Anat. V. 475/1 
On the outer side of the line lie the closc-set "cndoplast* of 
the deepest layer of the epidermis. 1877 Hum tv Anat. 
Inv. An. I. 47 The endoplast may take on more and more 
definitely the characters of a reproductive organ. Jbtd. ii. 
93 , Magosphucra is thus very nearly an "endoplastir repe- 
tition of the moneran Protomonas. Ibid. 96 Nor do any 
of them exhibit a structure analogous to the "endoplastulc 
of thcCiliata. 184s Gray Struct. Bot. via. (1880) ju6 The 
inner coat, called . . "Endopleura . . is always conformed to 
the nucleus. 1870 Bvnti.kv Bot. 331 r l*hc endopleura is gen- 
erally of a soft and delicate nature. 1877 Huxley / fun/. Inv, 
An. vi. 310 The "cndoplcurite, likewise, divides into three 
apophyses. 1870 Rollkkton Anim. 94 Two mult (articu- 
late filaments representing an * exopoJitc ' and an "'endopo- 
dhe 1877 Huxckv A not. Inv. An vi. 281 '1 o this end the 
joints of the endopodito arc greatly expanded, and converted 
Into a hemispherical bowl. 1869 Ni< hoi hon Zoology 4] 
The *cndosarc contains the only organs poHscs^ed by the 
animal, 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. xii. 659 The line of 
separation between the endo&arc and the cctosarc. x86i 
Bumstkad Ven. Du. (1879; 87 In learning the use of the 
"Endoscope, .commence with the simplest instruments. 187a 
Thomas/)//. Worn. 93 If the cervix be dilated, the endo- 
scope may be at once introduced. x86x Bi mhikad l r eu. 
Dis. (1870) 90 An "endoscopic examination is attempted. 
Ibid. 87 Writers on “endoscopy. 1883 Holmfh Surgery (cd. 
3) 111 . 214 Endoscopy is of very little value in stricture. 
1881 Atheneeum 30 June 833/1 The muscular and “endo- 
skeletal systems of Limulus and Scorpio. 1839 47 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. III. 846/a The .. skeleton and “cndoskelcton 
. .become appendages one of the other. 187a Niciiolbon 
Pa/jront. 30 Some of the fishes, .possess no * endoskeleton \ 
1877 Huxley Anat . Inv. An. i. 53 Old Kchinoderins have 
a calcareous endoskeleton. c 1850 Nat. Emycl. 1 . 388 It is 
also named * endosperm. 1873 Darwin Insect tv, PI, xv. 302 
The endosperm is not actually united with . . the embryo. 
x88a V in eh Sachs ’ Bot. 227 A special mass of tissue, the so- 
called Endosperm. 1873 Cooke Fungi 23 The covering of 
the spore is double consisting of an exospore and an 
"endosporc. x88a Vinpr Sochi Bot. 277 A11 external rough 
dark-brown exospore and an inner endospore. 1878 T. 
Bryani Pract. Sure. I. 537 The "endosteal membrane., 
lines the bone. 1870 Rollkst on Antm. L{fe 39 This 
merely “endosteally ossified bone. 1877 Huxmv Anat. 
Inv. An. vi. 309 Each “endontemite is dtstinguinhablc into 
three apophyses. 18. . Carpenter Physiol. (1881) 48 (The 
shaft of a bone] U lined by a . . delicate layer of the same 
tissue, to which the term ‘ “endosteum' is applied, 1877 
Huxley Anal. Inv. An. vi. 341 And the plate (in Astacus) 
which stretches backwards and supports tne labrum, within 
its posterior forked boundary, is the "endostoma. 1835 Lind* 

1 ky Introd. Bot. (1848; I. ai In the language of Mirbcl, exo- 
stome In the outer integument, and "endostome in the inner 
integument. 184a Gray Struct . Bot. vi. ft 8 (x88o) 277 When 
the ovule has two coats, the foramen of the outer one is 
called Exostome, of the inncrKndostotne ; literally the outer 
and the inner orifice. 1870 R01 1 rston Antm. Life 38 Ossi- 
fied lx>th by cctostosis and “Endostosis. 1854 Woodward 
Mollusca (1856) 345 In Salpa. .the dorsal sinus contains the 
long tubular filament called the "endostyle. *877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv . An. x. 597 On each side of the endostyle the 
posterior part of the normal wall of the pliarynx presents 
two oval apertures. Ibid . 619 The “endostyhc cone elon- 
gates. *833 Atheneeum 10 Feb. 188/3 Edwards and Huime 
described, .the absence of “endothecal dissepiments. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 150 The lyirmhatic capillaries 
have an “endothelial covering. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(1880) 225 The tubercles present the typical "cndothclioid 
and giant -cel led structure. 1871 Pearler Char. Tumours 
5 The “endothelium of blood-vessels. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 92 7 Their endothelia are more easily sepa- 
rated. 1881 Mivart Cat 1 80 The layer of epithelium thus 
lining a serous cavity U called endothelium. 
Bndocardial (cndok&udiai), a. Phys. [f. Gr. 
Mo-v (see Endo-) + naphta heart + -al.J 
a. That is within the heart, b. Relating to 
the endocardium. 

*847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 130/1 Induration-matter .. 
appears on the endocardia! and valvular surfaces. 1861 T. 
Graham Pract. Med. 329 Endocardial inflammation 1877 
Roberts Ilandbk. Med.{ed. 3) II. 7 Abnormal sounds ori- 
ginating within the heart, named endocardial murmurs. 
EndocarditiM (e-ndoikaiddi-tis). Med. [f. En- 
dooabdi-um + -ITI 8.1 Inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the heart. Hence Badoeardltto 
(-di*tik) a., of or pertaining to endocarditis, 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 646/2 Chronic endocarditis 
affects the valves of the heart. 1866 A. Flint Princ . Med. 
(188 o) 335 Simultaneous involvement of the mitral valve 
In the endocarditic process. 188s Pop. Sc. Monthly XX. 
712 Trivial injuries to the mitral-valve curtains by endo- 
carditis. 
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II Endocardium (emhric&jdiffm). Phys. [mod. 
L t> f. Gr. tvho-v (see Endo-) + *apM-a heart ] 
The smooth membrane lining the cavities of the 
heart. 

187s Huxlky Phys. ii. 36 There is an internal .. lining 
railed the endocardium. *877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 
(cd \) II. jft It rarely happens that the endocardium is seen 
in the early period of inflammation. 

Endocarp (e*nd^klip). Bot. [f. as prec. + 
Gr. tcapn-6s fruit.] The inner layer of a pericarp, 
which lines the cavity containing the seeds. It 
is fleshy, as in the orange ; membranous, as in the 
apple; or hard, as in the peach. 

x8jo Lindi.f.y Nat. Syst. Bot. 13a Fruit consisting of 
several capsule*, .the endocarp separating entirely from the 
sarcocarp. 1835 — Introd. Bold 1048) II. *In the peach. .the 
stone li*) the endocarp or putamen. 1083 Evang. Mag. 
Oct. 460 The stone in the centre is, not tne seed. . but tne 
‘ endocarp ' become stony by thickening and hardening of 
its cells. 

Endo oe, variant of Endoss v., Obs. 
Endochorion, •chrome, -crane : sec Endo-. 
t Endo'ctrine, v. Obs. rare . fad. OF. en- 
doctriner : see En - 1 and Doctrine sb.] trans . 
To train, instruct ; » Indoctrinate. 

{ 1500 Mklusine (1889) 958 This lady had ..a *one . . 
whiche was fayre and wel endoctryned. lbui. 186 To en- 
doctrine them, & shew to tham the way of good governance. 
1633 Donne llist. Sr fit. a (T.) Ptolomeus Philadelphus was 
encfoctrined, in the science of good letters, by Strabo. 
Endocyst : sec Endo-. 

XSndoaerxn (encledoam). [f. Gr. Mo- v (see 

Endo-) + Mpp-a skin.] 

1. Bot . a. A layer of large cambium cells lying 
beneath the liber, b. The inner layer of the wall 
of a vegetable cell. 

1835 Lindlky Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 103 The cellular face 
of the liber.. A. Richard distinguishes Gy the name of *mb- 
libertan layer, or Endoderm. 

2 . Btol. a. The inner layer of the blastoderm, 
b. The lining of the internal cavity of the Ccdctt- 
terata. 

i 06 i J. R. Greene Man. A aim. Kingd., Car bat. 21 The 
endoderm, whose free surface forms the lining of the large 
internal cavity. 186* H. Spencer First Prim, ii.xix. $ 15a 
(1875)417 The. .blastoderm, .divide* into two layers.. the 
ectoderm and the endoderm. 1877 Huxl»v Anat . Inv, An. 
ili. 1 13 The endoderm . . is composed of a layer of very dis- 
tinct cell*. 

Hence Xndodavmal, Bndodrrmio, ail/s., per- 
taining to or of the nature of an endoderm; 
Xndode rmiB [on the analogy of epidermis ], Bot. 
1877 Huxlky Anat. Inv. An. i. ^7 The endodcrmal lining 
of the entcroccclc. Ibid. ill. 1 14 The flagella* of the endo- 
dermic cells. **®4 Bower & Scott De Bary's r Phaner. 
4 Ferns iai The endodermis is a sheath consisting in all 
cases of one single layer of cells. 

Endog&mous (enctygHmos), a. [f. Gr. Mo-v 
(see Endo-) + y&pi-ot marriage + -ou«.] Character- 
ized by, of the nature of, or pertaining to, endo- 


gAmy. 

1865 Me Lrnnan Prim. Marriage iii. 48 Tribes which we 
shall call endogatnou* tribes. 1875 Lubbock Grig. Cwihs. 
tit. 1 15 Tribe* which have marriage by capture and yet are 
endogamou* 1B80 Academy 10 July 26 The opinion of the 
ancient Arabs — that the children of endogenous marriages 
are weakly and lean. 

Endogamy (endfrgami). [f. as prec. on the 
analogy of polygamy.] The custom of marrying 
only within the limits of a clan or tribe. Hence 
Bndoffft'mio a . [see -icl, pertaining to endogamy. 

1883 Me Lknnan Print. Marriage 48 note, The words 
endogamy and exogamy are new, 1873 Lubbock Orig. 
Ctviliz. iii, 95 Some tribe* branched on into endogamy, 
other* into exogamy. 1873 Contemfi. Rer>. XXII. 423 The 
transition . from the exogamic to the endogamic system. 

Endogen (Vndod^un). Bot. [Fr, cndogbie (De 
Candolle 1813) f. Gr. Mo-v (see Endo-) 4* -yevip 
bom, produced. (A Gr. Mo* ytvifs is found with 
sense ‘horn in the house’).] A plant in which 
new wood is developed in the interior of the stem, 
which is not differentiated into wood and bark ; 
opposed to Exogen. Also fig. 

Hence Hndogeneity [badly formed after homo- 
geneity], the fact of being Endogenous. 

i&ta Gray Struct Bot. ill. ft 3 (1880) 70 Endogenous, or 
inside growing, and for such plants the name of Endogen- 
ous Plants or fendogens. 1887.J. Martins au £ss. II. 167 
Man is still definable as a mere intellectual endogen. 187a 
H. Macmillan True Vine iii. 76 The peculiarity of the en- 
dogen is to be simple and unbranched in all its parts. <833 
Lindlry Introd. Bot . (1848) 1. 234 What is called Endo- 
geneity. 

Endogenous (endp-d^fnas), a. [f. prec. + 
-ous.] a. Growing from within, b. Path, (ace 
quot. 1883). o- Of or pertaining to an Endogen. 
Hence Sndogenon*ly adv., m an endogenous 
manner. 

1830 Lindi.ey Nat. Syst. Bot, Introd. ao Palms, which 
me endogenous in the strictest sense of the word. 1836 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Retig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 100 No 
chemist has prospered in the attempt to crystallize a reli- 
gion. It U endogenous, like the skin. 1874 Lubbock Wild 
t ((rivers iu. 48 Endogenous plant* are those in which the 
bud is developed from a sheath-like cavity on one side of 
the cotyledon. 1876 tr. Wagner* t Gem Pathol. 250 Oscr 


also holds to the endogenous formation of cell*. Ibid. The 
endogenously formed pus-corpuscle is born in the conjunc- 
tiva of the rabbit like a young trout. 1883 fiortn. Rev . 
x Aug. 177 An endogenous contagion is one that passes 
direct from the sick body to the sound. 

Endogn&th&l, -lith : ace Endo-. 

Endolour (endploj), v. rare . [a. Fr. endo- 
lorir\ see En- 1 and Dolour.] trans . To plunge 
in grief. 

1864 I. Payne Tales fr. Arabic II. xoi A heart endolored. 

Enaolymph, endometrial, etc. : see Endo-. 
t EndOT©. ^. Obs. Also 4 endorre, 5-6 en- 
dour. [a. OF. endore-r to gild.] To cover with 
a yellow glaze of yolk of egg, saffron, etc. 

Hence 33 ndo*red ppl. a., Endoring vbl. sb., 
cotter, a glaze of yolk of egg, etc. 

1 c 1390 Form of (Jury (1780) 106 Put yt on a broche and 
rost yt and endorre yt wytn jolky* of eyryn. ? a iaoo Morte 
Arth. 199 Ffe*aunter enflurcschit in flammandc silver With 
dandles endordide, and dayntecz ynewe. rx 400 Anturs 
of Arth. xxxvi, Ryche daintes en*dorct, indysshc* bi-dene. 
c 14*0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 Endure hit wit jolke.s of 
egges then, f 1450 15 M C. Cookery Bks. 98 Endore the 
cottyn withoute with saffron 8: almond mylke. c 1450 
Noble Bk. tookry (Napier 1882) 66 When the endoringe is 
stiff let them rost no more, c 1460 Timmeley Myst. 90 Here 
is to recorde the leg of a govs, With chekyns endorde, 
pork, partryk, torovx. 13x3 Bk. Keruynge iu Babees Bk. 
278 Chekyns or endowred pygyon*. 

Endored, obs. var. of Adored, ppl. a. 
Endoi\r)hia, -al, -ous .• see Endo-. 
Endorsable (end^igabl), a. Also 8-9 indors- 
able, en-, indorsible. [f. Endorse v. + -able.] 
That may or can be endorsed. 

1704 Ait 3 4 4 Anne c. 8 ft x Every such note . . shall be 
assignable or indorsible. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 467 
These also.. are made assignable and indorsable in like 
manner. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 12 A Promis- 
sory Note, is endorsible from one person to another. Ibid. 
20 The latter act. .renders them indorsable. 

^Indorsation, var. Indorsation, endorsement. 
Endo’rse, (cnd§\ts), sb. Also 6 endorce, 
7 endors. [app. f. Endorse v. ; but the reason for 
the name in sense 1 is obscure.] 

1 . ller. A vertical division of a shield, onc-eighth 
(others say one fourth) of the breadth of a Pale. 
According to some of the early writers, so called 
only when a pale is between two of them ; but 
others deny this. 

157a Bosbfwkll Armorie 12 An Endorcc .. is the fourth 
parte of the Pallet. 1661 Morgan Sfh. Gentry 11. iii, 33 
The Pale, .is divided again into the pallet, which ia half the 
pale, and the Endora which is half the pallet. xjra< Brad- 
1 fy Fam. Diet., Endorse . .the eighth Part of a Pale. 1864 
Boutki l Heraldry^ Hist. 4 Pop. v. 23 A Pale between 
two Endorses is said to be endorsed, 
f 2 . ? The reverse of a coin. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1688 R. Holmjc Armoury m. 32/1 A Doller of Saxony 
. . (had) on the Endorse two Mens Heads. 

Endorse, indorse (en-, ind/*is), V . Forms : 
a. 6 endorce, 7- endorse. &. 7 indoroe, 6- 
indorse. [Altered form of ME. endosse (see En- 
noss), assimilated to the equivalent med.L. in- 
dorsee f. in upon + dorsum back, which was used 
in law-books in sense 1 ; cf. the OF. gloss € in- 
dorso, endorseir * cited by Godef. 

The form endorse i* more frequent in commercial and 
general literary use, but indorse is more usual in law-book*.] 
I. To write on the back of something. 

1 . trans. To write on the back of (a document) ; 
to inscribe (words) on (the back of) a document, 
a. In general sense : e.g. to inscribe (a document) 
on the back with words indicating the nature of 
its contents, one’s opinion of its value, some ex- 
tension or limitation of its provisions, etc. b. 
Comm. To sign one’s name on the back of (a bill, 
promissory note, or cheque), O. To endorse (a 
sum of money) off : to write on the back of a bill, 
etc. a Tcceipt for a portion of its amount. 

A bill, cheque, etc. payable * to order' must be * endorsed * 
by the payee before it can be paid. If endorsed in blank 
(i. e. without the addition of words making it payable to 
a particular person), it becomes payable * to bearer \ Such 
documents may also be ‘ endorsed ' by a subsequent holder, 
who thereby becomes responsible for their being paid (hence 
th tfig. sense a). Similarly, a bank note is often 'endorsed' 
to show that it ha* passed through the endorser's hands. 

.9- [13B1-1611 See Endo8*.) 1381 Lambardk Eirem iv. 
vii. (1588) 518 He. .should endorce his name upon the back- 
side of it. x6ot-a Fulbkckc and Pt. P avail. 00 An obliga- 
tion endorsed with this condition, i486 Land. Gan. No, 
3M4/4 A Note . . for 400/. . . with 250 L Endorsed off. *706 
Ibid. No. 4207/4 A Bill drawn by Mr. Henry Jones, .endorsed 
by John Spurstow and Robert Sparke. 1788 H. Walpolk 
Retain . ix. 7a Sir Robert always carried them to George II, 
who endorsed and returned them. 1838 Murrafs Handbk. 
N.Germ. Introd. 17 The traveller will naturally. . not endorse 
them till he receives the money. >863 Morning Star a8 
Jan., He would not now give the defendant the option of 
paying a fine, but would commit him for a month, and en- 
dorse that upon his licence. t868 Rogers PoL Keen. ii. (1876) 
ax The bill may be subsequently endorsed by » firm of high 
character. 

J ). 1347 Act 1 Rdw. VI, c. < ft 5 The said Wardens shall 
use the Number of the said Horses, .to be indorsed, .on 
the Back-side of the said Licence, xgps Wkst Symbol. 
A $, With St vpon condition thereupon indorsed for tne true 


performance of the couenants. 1683 Bond. Gas. No. 2051/* 
Those Gentlemen, .are desired to Indorse their Names and 
Places of abode, on the backside of their Tickets. 1709 
Toiler No. X13 F 18 A bundle of letters, .indorsed. .* Letters 
from the Old GcntlemAn.' 1777 Shkridam Sck. Scaud . m. 
ii, My friend Brush has indorsed it, and I thought . . 'twas 
the some as cash. x8aa Scott Nigel x, Pointing out . . the 
royal warrant indorsed thereon. 

d. To make (a bill, note, cheque) payable to 
another person by endorsement. Also, To endorse 
over : to make over one’s rights in (a bill, etc.) to 
another person ; also Jig. 

1866 Crump Banking 122 On endorsing a bill or note to 
another person, care should be taken, etc. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. VI. Ixix 162 They would not have the king 
indorse over to his bishop* or anybody else the reverence 
which they submitted to be due to himself. 

2 . Jig. a. To confirm, sanction, countenance, or 
vouch for (statements, opinions, acts, etc. ; occa- 
sionally, persons), as by an endorsement. Chiefly 
mod. ; but perhaps implied in the punning quot. 
a 1637, and in quot. 1633 in Endorsement 2. 

a. [a 1637 B Jonson To Bari Newcastle, Nay, *0 your 
seatc his beautie* did endorse As I l>egan to wish my*elf a 
horse.] 1847 Emerson Re fir. Men, Wks. (Bohn) I. 

344 Thi* book of Montaigne the world no* endorsed, by 
translating it into all tongues. 1861 Stanhopk Pitt If. 
xxii. 404 such were the statements of Mr. Fox, but is there 
at the present day even one man willing to endorse them? 
1874 Morlky Compromise (1886) 67 Superstition doe* a 
little good by accidentally endorsing rational conclusions 
in one or two matters. 

0. x86a Bright Sfi . America 18 Dec., The majority were 
supposed to indorse the policy. x88o Carpenter in 19th 
Cent. No. 38. 599 This conclusion I unhesitatingly in- 
dorsed. 

+ b. To characterize, describe, entitle. (Cf. 
ticket, label.) Obs. rare . 

1396 Nashk Saffron Walden 161 He endorseth him the 
puling Preacher of Pax vobis & humilitie. c 1643 Howell 
Lett. iv. i. (R.) This perchance may be your policy, to 
endorse me your brothir. 

II. To put something on the back. (Merely 
literary, and chiefly humorous or pedantic.) 

3 . a. To load the back of (an animal) with. 
b. To take (something) upon one’s back. c. To 
pile (something) upon. 

1671 Milton P. R. hi. 329 Elephant* indorsed with tower*. 
1808 J Barlow Columb. vi . 304 The freemen . Endorse their 
knap*acks. 1837 Blackuf. Mag. XL1I. in The head* of 
camels * endorsed ' with human beings. 1839 De Quincev 
Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 08 Nightcaps, surmounted by 
handkerchiefs indorsed upon handkerchief*. 

4 . To sit or ride on the back of (a horse), nonce- 
use (with pun on 2). 

a 1637 [see 2]. a 1843 Hood To Bad Rider i. Why, Mr. 
Rider, why Your nag so ill indorse, man ? — Desert-Born, 
I cannot ride—therc s something in a horse That I can al- 
ways honour, but I never could endorse. 

+ b. To mount upon. Obs . rare 
1394 Carew 7rtjxa(i88i) 63 The Painim troupe this while 
sceke* to endorce, Defeated, flying, chac'd, the Citic wall. 

III. 5 . Her. In pa. pple. endorsed. 

a. ** Addobskd ; * borne or set back to back ’ 
(Pomy). b. Of a pale : Placed between two 
endorses. 0. Of wings : Thrown backwards. 

0. c X500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 131 ibid. 98 The h regardand 
is; The x endorsit. 137a Boss k wf.ll Armorie 11. 42 Dors 
an Dors i. e. Backe to Backe or Endorsed. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. v. iii. m His armes to be Gules, charged with 
two lyons rampant endorsed Ore. *7x7 Bradley Fam, Diet. 
s. v. F.ndorsed, When two Lions are bom rampant, and 
turning their Backs to each other, the Heralds say they 
are endorsed. 1830 W. D. Cooper Winchelsea 161 A griffin 
passant, wings endorsed. 1864 [see Endorse jpA]. 

Q. x6xx Cotgr. , A ddorst, indorced ; or, set backe to backe ; 
a tearme of Blason. 1781 Brit. Mag., II. ^81 Cre*t. On 
a wreath, a gryphon's head coupcd. .wings indorsed. 

Endorsee, indorsee (e n-, itndpisr). [f. En- 
dorse v. + -ee.] One in whose favour a note or 
bill is endorsed, or to whom it is assigned by 
endorsement. 

1787 [see Endorser]. 1763 Arnot Trials (i8ta) 3x8 The 
point in dispute was, whether this forgery was contrived 
by . . the drawer and indorser, or . . the indorsee. 1800 R. 
Langford Introd. Trade aa They become answerable to 
their indorsee. 

Endorsement, indorsement (en-, indf *m- 
mint), [f. Endorse v. + -ment.] The action of 
endorsing. 

1 . The action of endorsing (a document) ; concr. 
a signature, memorandum, or remark endorsed 
upon a document. See Endorse v. i. 

1347 Act 1 Edw. VI, c. 5 ft 5 The same Endorsement to 
be signed with the Hand of the said Warden. 1588 Sir A. 
Paulet in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. aao III. 7 By reason as did 
appeare by an indorsement, that they had bene mistaken 
and were sent to Wyndsor. x88s Scarlett Exchanges 34 
By his Endorsement he ixiade it his own Bill. 1787 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 468 The payee . . may by indorsement, or 
writing his name tn dorso or on the back of it, assign over 
his whole property to the bearer. 1783 Burks Ref. Com- 
mittee on India Wks. XI. 289 When he made the endorse- 
ment, or whether in fact he has made It at all, are matters 
known only to himself. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. II. 46 Many 
bills . . are at last presented for payment quite covered with 
indorsements. 1888 Crumb Banking tax An indorsement 
is a conditional contract on the part of the indorser to pay 
the immediate or any succeeding indorsee, In case of the 
acceptor's or maker's default. 
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2 . fig. Confirmation, ratification, approving tes- 
timony. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sunday i, Th’ indorsement of 
supreme delight Writ by a friend. 1863 Draper lutell. 
DeveL Europe (1865) 553 It received a most emphatic en- 
dorsement from the organic world. 1879 H. George Pregr. 

Pov. 1. i. < 1 88 x ) 18 Inis doctrine . . beam the indorsement 
of the very highest names. 

•Endorser, indorser (cn-, taty-asai). [f* En- 
dorse v. + -ek. (In law-books sometimes in- 
dorsor: see -or.)] One who endorses, lit. 
and fig. 

>68* Scarlett Exchanges 57 If an Endorser commit any 
Error in the endorsing .. then the said Endorser ix obliged 
to make good the Loss. 1743 Fikldin© J . Wild 11. vii, The 
drawer was not to be found . . and consequently the money 
was now demanded of the indorser. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 460 The indorsee . . may call upon either the 
drawer or the indorsor. 1777 Smekidah Sck. Stand. 11. ii, 
In all cases of slander currency, whenever the drawer of 
the lie was not to be found, the injured parties should have 
a right to come on any of the indorserc 1849 Freese Comm. 
Class-bh. 35 An indorser of a bill is liable in all respects. 
1883 J. G. Butler Bible Work, Comm. Acts xi. aa We re* 
member him . . first as Joses, and next as the endorser of 
Saul to Peter and James. 

Endosaro, -scope, etc. : see Endo-. 

f Endo'se. Obs. rarer '. 

c 1400 Ywaine Gatv. 1461 When that he [a knight newly 
married] has grete endose, Than war tyinc to win nis lose. 

Endosmic (endpzmik), a. [f. Gr. tvbo-v + 
&t<rp6-s (see Endosmosis) + -ic.] Of or attaining 
to endosmosis. 


ci86j3J. Wyldk In Circ. Sc. I 62 U Gases have an as- 
tonishing tendency to mix together, by what is called 
endosmic action. 

Endosmodio (endffcmpdik', a. rare. [f. as 
prec., after spasmodic.] *-* Endosmic. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anal. III. 484/1 The original appear- 
ance was speedily reinduced, owing to the endosmodic 
action of the sirop. 

Endosmometer (endpzmp'mfoj). [f. Gr. tv- 
80-y + (see Endosmosis) + -mktkr.] An 

instrument for exhibiting and measuring the phe- 
nomena of endosmosis. 

*836-9 Todd CycL Anal. TI. 98/2 An apparatus to which 
I gave the name of endosmometer. 1858 I.AKDNMt Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil., Hydrost. 77 Endosmometer. — Putrochct con- 
trived an instrument to which lie gave this name. 

Endosmoso (e’ndpzmpus). Phys. [a. Fr. 
endosmose , formed by Dutrochct as if ad. mod.L. 
enddsmdsis : see next. Cf. Exosmose, Osmose.] 

— next. Hence Bndoamo'Bio a ., of or pertaining 
to endosmose. 

18*9 Edin. Rev. L. 1 59 Endosmose, or impulsion inward. 
1855 H. Spkncer Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. yi. xi. 139 Solu- 
bility in the saliva, without which its particles cannot be 
carried by endosmose through the mucous membrane of the 
tongue. s88a Vines Sachs Bot, 433 The vesicle, .swells up 
strongly in water by endosmose. as is shown in Fig. 293. 
1835 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 41/3 These filamentary organs . . 
were endowed with an endoxmosic power. 

Endosmosis (end/zmJu’sis). Physics and Phys. 
[mod.L. (auabi-Gr.), f. Gr. Mo-v (see Endo-) + 
pushing, thrusting. « Endohmose. (The 
two forms appear to be equally frequent in use ; 
endosmosis is more in accordance with Eng. analo- 
gies.)] The passage of a fluid 4 inwards ’ through 
a porous septum, to mix with another fluid on tne 
inside of it. 

*836-9 Todd Cvcl. Anal. II. 99 All alkalies and soluble 
salts produce endosmosis. 1844-57 G. Bird t/r in. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 438 The well-known phenomena described by Du- 
trochet, under the terms of endosmosis and exosmosis. 1880 
J. W. Legg Bile 55 The appearance of sugar in the bile 
is due to endosmosis from the liver itself. 

Endosmotio (end^zmp-tik). [f. as prcc. on Gr. 
analogies; cf. anastomosis , anastomotic .] Of or 
pertaining to endosmosis. 

*836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 108/1 Two opposite endosmo- 
tic currents. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 537 Albumen 
possesses endosmotic properties. x88a Vines Sachs ' Hot. 
673 The endosmotic force of grape-sugar. 

Endosperm, -spore, etc. : see Endo-. 

t Endows, v. Obs . Forms: 4-7 endosae (fa. 
pplt . 4 endost, 5 endoost, indoost, indost), 5 
endos, 6 endooe, 9 (rare) endoss. [ME. endosse , 
a. OF. endosse-r corresp. to med.L. tndorsdre En- 
dorse, f. in upon + dorsum (Fr. dos) back]. 

1 . trdns. To write on the back of (a document) ; 
to inscribe (words) on (the back of) a document ; 
••Endorse, v . i. 

1381 PoL Poems (1859) I. Charters were endost. 
14&-70 Lydo. Ord. Fools 8 in Q. Elis. Academy 79 En- 
dosya them patente that they shall neuer the. xtoc Ar- 
nolds Ckrm, (1811) 1 19 Wee award y* ether of theym 
by his obligacion he bound# to other x. li* stg. wyth 
condycion, endoced. 1613 K. C. Table Alpk. (ed. 3) En- 
dosse, put on the back, or write on y* back. 

2 . In extended sense: To inscribe or portray 
(something) upon any surface. Obs. 

1447 Bokemham Seyntys 145 Mynerve . . Wyth al hir wyt 
na coude provide Mora goodly aray Thow she dede endos 
Wyth ynne 00 web al methamophosyos. * 595 Spenser Col. 
Chut 634 Her name in euery tree I win endosse. 1596 

— F. Q . v. xi. 53 A shield in which be did endosse His dcare 
Redeemers badge vpon the bossc. 


3 . a. To put (clothing) on one's back. b. ?To 
clothe with armour. 

c 1460 TowneLy Myst. 166 Both ye and I Again* the fynde 
are welle endoost. 1805 W. Taylor Monthly Mag. XIX. 
574 He endosses the black robe. 

4 . To load the back ; in auot. transf 

c 1460 Toumeley Myst. 301 For nis great boost With knok* 
he is indoost. /bid. 354 With tormentes keyn bese he in- 
dost For ever more. 

Endosteal, etc. : sec Endo-. 
t Endo*te, «/. Obs. rare-*, [f. En -1 + F. dotcr, 
ad. L. dot tire, f. dot-em dowry.] « Endow v. 2. 

xjj»8 Tin dale Obed. Ckr . Man Wks. I. 249 Their own 
heirs do men disinherit, to endote them (the frtan»J. 

Endo thecal, -thelial, etc. : see Endo-. 

Endoubt : see En- freO 2. 

Endow (endatr), v. Also 7-8 indow. [f. Kn- 
frcf.i + F. doner L. data re, f. dot cm dowry. In 
legal AF. (15th c.) etu/oucr.] 

1 . trans. fa. To give a dowry to (a woman) 
(obs.). b. To provide dower for (a widow). 
Formerly Const, of, 

*535 Act 37 Hen. PI II, c. 10 ft 7 Suche woman slialbc 
endowed of as muche of the residue of her huxbandex tene- 
incntcs. 1594 tr. Littleton's Tenures 8 b, The wife . . shall 
bee endowed of the thirde parte of such landes. 1607 Shakr. 
Timon 1. i. 139 How shall she be endowed, If she be mated 
with an equal! Husband? 1635 Austin Medit. 106 Iocst 
hec should be thought unable to endows bis Spouse. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 131 An alien also cannot be en- 
dowed, unless she be queen consort. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) I. x8o If the wife be past the age of nine years, at the 
time of her husband’s death, she shall be endowed. 

t o. To give as a dowry, fig. Obs. iarc~ x . 

IA7J Caxton Jason 4 [Death] the dowairc that nature 
hatn endowed to me. 

2 . To enrich with property ; to provide (by lie- 
quest or gift) a permanent income for (a person, 
society, or institution). 

c 1460 Fortkscue Abs. 4- Line. Mon (1714) 69 How that 
the Crown may he best endowed. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. vn. (1530) 150 b/a Whichc prcc-st is huflicyently en- 
dowed for iivm and a servaunt. 1569 Hk. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, With al my worldly Goodes I thee endowe. 
1570 Ait 13 F.th. c. to § 1 Ecclesiastical Persons .. being 
endowed and possessed of ancient Palaces . and other 
Edifices. 1580 Stow Annates 550 He indowed them with 
rents and reuenues taken from the priories . . which hce 
suppressed. 1638 Pcntt. Coif. vil (1057) 136 Txrt nn Ho*, 
pita! l>e once erected, and endowed. 177* Burke Sp. Ch. 
Claims Bill 17 Feb. Wks. X. 14ft Not that the Church of 
England is incompetently endowed. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Cockayne wks. (Bohn) 11 . 64 A testator endows a 
dog or a rookery, and Europe cannot interfere with his 
absurdity. 1837 Toulm. Smith Parish 15 The piety of the 
wealthy led them to build and endow these Ichurches]. 

3 . fig. a. To invest with (privileges, etc.), 

160s Holland Pliny 1 . 75 All Achaaea generally through- 
out, Domitius Nero endowed with freedom. 1661 Bramhaix 
Just Vind. vi. 126 Justinian did new-found the Patriarch- 
ate . . and indow it with ample priviledge*. 

b. To enrich or furnish with (fin, + of) any 
'gift', quality, or j>ower of mind or body. 

a 14*0 Occlevk De Reg. t*rim\ 143 Hy»n ought endowed 
be in sapience. 14R5 Paston I.ett. 5. I. 21 Ye are . . of 
worshepe and cunnyng worthyly endowed. . 1473 (’axiom 
Jason 34 b, Thinking on the vertues wher in he was en- 
dowed they complayned him mochc. 15*6 Ptlgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 153T) 169 b. He hath endowed vs christiaiiM.. 
with the spiryte of ndni>cyon. 16 61 Hramham. Just I'ind. 
v, Our Saviour endowed them with all the fulness of power 
that mortal men wcic capable of. 1743 J. Morrir Sertn. 
ii. 34 They . . who wore tndowed with any extraordinaiTr 
gifts. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
i 14 Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where Words- 
worth wanted. 187# Ytats Techn. Hist. Comm. 213 lnor* 

S anic matter becomes first endowed with life and organisat ion 
uring the growth of plants. 187a Morley Yoltaire (1886) 
143 Considered as statuesque figures endowed with speech, 
Brutus, Ceesar, and the rest arc noble and impressive. 

O. To invest (imaginatively) with a quality. 
x888 Miss Yoncr Hannah More 62 The ladies not only 
believed in her wonderful genius, but endowed her with all 
imaginable virtues. 

t d. Said of the qualities with which one is * en- 
dowed \ Cf. Endue v . 9 b. Obs. 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 1. i. 24 I do not thlnke So fairc an 
Outward, and such stuffe within Endowes a man, but hee. 
+4. ? Confused with Endue. To put on (gar- 
ments). 

X483 Caxton G. de la Tour C ij, The deuylle . . dyde her 
endowe her gownes. 

+ Endow&ge. Obs. rare - 1 . In 6 endowege. 
[f. Endow v. ■*- -aok.] « Endowment. 

x3jo Proper Dialogue (1863) 34 Y“ people to swere for to 
maynteyne this endowege of y* clerkes and religious folke. 

Endowed (endem-d), tpl. a . [f. Endow vj 
In sense* of the vb. Chiefly of societies or in- 
stitutions : Possessing a secured income from 
property bequeathed or given. 

1700 Dr. Walub in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soe.) I. 324 They 
are xchools endowed l: with exhibitions . . for the education 
of youth. 1846 M c Cullocm Acc . Brit. Empire (1854) J I. 
315 l*hc names, free school, endowed school, grammar 
school, etc., are often used with some degree of confusion. 
1870 Echo 9 Nov., There are the endowed charities which 
derive a steady annual income from invested property. 

H b. Used transf. of the secured income, rare. 
1843 R. Hamilton Pop . Educ. viii. 191 The endowed sti- 
pend would not yield the master the most meagre support. 


Endowsr (endau'w), sb. [f. Knixiw v. k -ku ] 

One who endow*. 

1604 Darcie Birth of Heresies xviii. 7s Auihotx, Rc- 
storeio, F.ndowem, and augmenters of the m Una 1 1 Sarrifue. 
*763 o Bi.ackstonf Comm. (1 791) 604 I'he right of 
tion of the former icsulls. .to the king ; and of the latter to 
the juitron or endower. x88$ Ch. 0 Eer*. XXI. 119 If the 
State regarded itself as the endower of the Church. 

t Endowsr, V. Obs. [ad. OF. endouairtr, f. 
cn - (see En-1) + douaire Dower.] tram. To 
dower (a woman) ; also fig. 

1606 G. W|ooih;ockk) Hist. Ivstinr Kf 4 a, He nmried to 
a most honorable man the daughter of hi* enemy Vitellius. 
being most largely endowred. 1631 Waikrmousk Apol. 
Learning 14a (T.) This once rrnowned church was gloi lously 
detkt with the jewels of her espousals ami frankly cn- 
dowered. 1634 K. ('odringion Hist, tustme is The wife 
being endowred with the blood of her husband, delivered 
. herself to her adulteier. 

Endowing (endem-iy) vld. sb. [f. Endow' v. f 
-ino i.l The action of the vb. Endow. 

< X46oFoRTKScuif^A/.4- / tm. Mon. xix (1714^1 mHowgrete 
(ioodc wyll growc of the forme endowyng of the Crownc 
1631 Wkkveh A uc. Bun. Mon. 199 In building and endow- 
ing of an Ho&pitall. *74® J . Clarke Fdut. Vouth (ed 1)189 
Inc Building and endowing of Colleges. 1867 Pitakron 
Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 1 . 167 This endowing of the fust 
adventurers. 

Endowment (cndmrmcnt . Also 6 - 8 in 

dow(e)ment. [f. Endow v. + -mknt.] 

1. The action of endowing, in various sense*. 

rx 460 Fortrrcue Abs. Lim. Mon. (1714) 78 Wc have 
found undoubtydly what inaner of Rcvenur, is Mvlc for the 
Endowment of the Crowne. 1494 Faryan, iv. ixix 47 Of 
this fir&te Indowement of the Churchc. 1641 / rrmes de la 
Leyx 35 lndowment. .signifies Proper ly the giving or assuring 
of dower to a woman. 164a Pkkkins Prof. Bk. v. ft 315. 1 49 
Possession of the freehold by the endowment is vested in, 
etc. *? 5 » I .ever Daltons II. 259 You are anxious al>out 
the endowment of the Ursu lines, and so mil 1. 

2. cotter. The property or fund with which a 
society, institution, etc. is endowed. 

*597 Hooker Fact. Pol . v. Ixxix. (1611) 479 The goods of 
the Church are the sacred indowments of God. 1649 Br. 
Rkynoldb Hosea i. 39 O therefore that every Parish had 
an endowment fit for a learned, laborious, and woithy 
Pastor. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 411 
Alms, and endowments, the usual fruits of a late penitent c. 
*843 s. Austin Rankes Hist. Ref. II aoi The estates of 
benefices . .were applied to increasing tin* endowments of 
parish churches and w hoolx. 1870 Daily Nexes 16 Feb., 
The sacrifice of the endowments of the Irish Churth. 

t 3. a. Commercial advantage, profit, b. Pro 
perty, posscasiona. Obs. rare. 

x6x^ G. Sandys Trav. u The Lentiske tree, which is 
wcl-mgh onely proper to Sio doth giue it the greatest re- 
nowne and endowment. »8i6 Sotn 1 Old Mart, xxxiii, 
Basil Oiifant, who had agreed to take the field if he were 
ensured possession of these women’s worldly endowments. 
4. A 'gift *, power, capacity, or other advantage 
with which a person is endowed by nature or 
fortune. 


[f. Endow v., after 


r 1610 Sir J. Mklvil Mem. (1735) u The King’s rare 
natural Endowments. x6x x Shaks. Cymb, 1 iv, 6 Though 
the Catalogue of hi# endowments hnd hill tabled by his sine 
167a Dkyokn Assignation 1. i. Diam. Wks. 172s III. 296 
A man of my extraordinary Indowments 1710 Pridkaux 
Ortg. Tithes ii, 69 No Endowment* of the Mind . . were at 
all necessary. 1847 Emerson AY/r. Men, Shaks. Wks. 
(Bohn) l. ^6a With this wisdom of life is the equal endow- 
ment of imagination ami of lyric j>owcr. 1839 Darwin 
Orig. Spec, xv, (1873) 438 All corporeal and mental endow - 
ments will tend to progress towards perfection. 

t Endow ry. Ot>s. rare. 

Downv.] — Ikjwht. 

X3*3 Ld. Hkrnerh Froiss. I. cxvi. 1 39 Johane. eldest 
daughter to the duke of Brabant . . went to the lande of 
Buychc, the which was her endowrie. c 1530 — A rth. Lyt. 
Biyt, (1814) 26 Ye shall gyuc to Perron your wyf this nyght 
y charter of her endowry. 

t Endra*per, v. Obs. rare~ x . [app. irregu- 
larly a. OF. etui rape r, {. en - (nee En- 1 )* draf 
cloth.] trans. To weave into cloth. 

Hence Bndra'pering vbl. sb. 

1461 83 Pot. Poems (1859) II. 287 By the endraperyng 
theroff (of wool] they haue theyre sustynaunec. 

Endrench : see En- pref\ 3. 

t Endroi*t. Obs. rare. Also endrayghte, 
-eyte. [a. OF. endroit , -ait, in same sense.] 
Quality, species. 

c 1400 Beryn 404 The stall# that were above had of the 
feyrest endreyte. 1480 Caxton OvuVs Met. xii. xii, A yonge 
Centaurc, the mo#te fayre creatur of his endroit. c 14 88 
Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 36 The clerk of kychyn 
. . shall go see the king# servyme and deyntes of flesshe and 
fish, that it be alwey cnosen of the loixt endrayght. 

Endrudge, endry: see E s- p rtf. 1 2. 

t E ndsKip. Obs. [f. FInd sb. * -hhip. Cf. 
township .] A small suburb, a hamlet. 

1589 R. Harvrv PI. Perc. 8 All the picked yoouths straind 
out of an whole Enduhip. a x688 Bunvam Barren Ftgdree, 
They shake the whole family, the enduhip, the whole town. 
1701 Dk Foe Freeh. I* lea agst. Stocky. Elect. 18 They are 
not to be Nam’d among the List of the most despicable 
Endithips or Yillage(*] »n the County. 

Enduce, obs. variant of Induce. 

Endue, indue (en-, indi/c), v. Forms : a. 
5-7 endow, 5- endue; 0. 5-7, indew, (6 yndue), 
5- indue, [ad. OF. enduire (also in semi-leamcd 
form ittduire), corrcsp. to Pr. endurre, Cat induir , 

21 - a 
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It. indurre (cf. the 4 learned* forms Sp. induct r , 
Pg. induzir , It. induce re) L. indue ire (sec In- 
duce), f. in into, on + due ire to lead, draw. The 
etymological senses ' lead into*, 4 draw into*, ‘lead 
on 4 draw on *, account for the Eng. senses I -6, 
which approximately follow the senses of OF. 
enduite, induire. In senses 5-6, however, the 
word was associated with the nearly synonymous 
L. indub e to put on (a garment), which it often 
renders in early translations from Latin. (Per- 
haps it would not be incorrect to say that the L. 
induire was adapted m a form coinciding with 
that of the verb ad. OF. enduire .) Senses 7-9 are 
of mixed origin : they are partly derived from the 
tig. use of sense 6 4 to clothe* (cf. invest ) ; but the 
forms endew , tttdew in 15th c. (sense 8) are etymo- 
logically equivalent to Endow (cf. OF, dcu 1 pers. 
pres indie of doer to endow). Hence in 16th 
and 17th c. the verb endue had all the senses of 
Endow in addition to those which it derived from 
OF. enduire and L. induire. In sense 9 the 
meanings proceeding from the three sources have 
so completely coalesced that it is often impossible 
to say which of them is the roost prominent in 
a particular use of the word. 

l'he form endue is now the more common in all the living 
senses, though some writers employ it and indue indiscrimi- 
nately, while others appropriate the latter to those uses 
Oj/. hcnses s, 6) which suggest an etymological connexion 
with L. i ftd uere The obs. sense a, when referred to by 
mod. writers, has commonly the spelling endew. 

I. To bring in, introduce. 

1 1 . To induct (a spiritual j>erson) into a living, 
or (a secular person) into a lordship. In ME. 
const, in { *• into). Obs. 

i 1400 A pol. / oil 50 For bisi-hoppis, abbots, or oj>cr 
personis to be putt in her segis, or prestis to be induyd, or 
inled in Kirks. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 356 Othir dukes he 
schnl endewe in the lordchippisof Itailc. 

II [after hr. enduii e.] 

f 2 . Of a hawk : In early use, app. 4 to put 
over’, i.e. to pass (the food contained in the 
4 gorge *) into the stomach ; in later use, to digest. 
(In 15th c. only absoL; from 16th c. also, 7 b 
endue her gorge, her meat.) Hence transj \ of 
other animals or of persons : To digest. Obs. 

l 1 a 30 Bk. Hawkyng in Bel. Ant . 1. 396 And ye shall 
say this nawke is ful y gorged, and hath endewedd, or i- 
put over. i486 Bk. St. Albans A vij a, An hawke enduth 
neuer as long as hir howellis bene full at her fedyng. 
‘‘*5*8 Skelton Cot. Ctoute 316 Your gorge not endewed 
Without a capon stewed. 1530 Palsgr. 643/1, I mute, as a 
haukc dot he whan she hath endued her gorge. 1577 B. 
Googf I/eresbach's fftnb. iv. (1586) 161 b, Give them [fowls] 
no newc, till you perceive that the oldc bee endewed. 
1615-33 Latham Falconry Gloss., Rndrw , is when a Hawke 
digchtrth her meat, not onrly putting it ouer from her gorge, 
hut also cleansing her panncll. 1611 Fletchkk Sp. Curat e 
v ii, A good stomach will endue it easilie. 16*6 Donnk 
Serm. Ixvui. 684 Meat .such as they are able to digest and 
endue. 1708 Mottkux Rabelais v. ii, They eat and drank 
like men. .endued or digested like men. 1711 in Bailey. 

0- *575 Turbkrv. Bk. halconrit 337 Shec will have in- 
dewed it out of hande. 1615 Latham Falconry (16331 85 
If the 5tomacke..do not digest and indue well. 1018 — 
sind Bk, Falconry (16^3) 114 Small birds.. are mcctest for 
that purpose, and easiest to be indued. 

+ D. fig. To take in, 'inwardly digest Obs. 
im6 Sfknskr F.Q, hi. x. 9 None but she it vewd, Who 
well perceived all, and all indewd. 

1 3 . intr. To be digested. Obs. rare . 
c 1575 Perfect Bk. for ktpinge Sparkamkes (1886)7 Meatcs 
w h endew sonest and tnakeiri the hardest panel 1. 

fill. 4 . To lead on; to bring up, educate, 
instruct. Obs. [See examples of enduire in Godef.l 
1516 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 16 The purpose of God 
was so to endewe man that he sholde neuer thynke this worlde 
bis fynall habitacyon. 1541 Paynel Catiline iii. 4 He wa* 
indued and brought up in conditions like Catiline. 1580 
Baret A Iv. 1 To indue, instruct, or teach, imbuo. 
1581 J. Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. 323 Paule. .endued 
you at the first with a farre other manner of doctrine. 

+ b. To bring to a certain state or condition. 
Obs. rare~ l . 


1604 Shake. Oth. 111. iv. 146 For let our finger akc, and it 
endues Our other healthful! members, euen to a sense Of 
paine. 

IV. To put on as a garment ; to clothe or cover. 
[Influenced by L. indture .] 

5 . To assume, take upon oneself (a different form) 
[cf. I., indture personam , etc.] ; in later use, to put 
on (garments, etc.). Also fig . 

143* 50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 369 A man and a woman be 
constreynede to indue an other forme. 1506 Spenser F. Q. 
hi vi. 35 Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred.. 
Sume ntt for reasonable sowles t’ indew. i6s6 G. 
Sanijys Ovid's Met . xi. 33a Next, PhanUsus .. indues a 
tree, Earth, water, stone. sSia Scott Wav. xil, The 
Baron . . had indued a pair of jack-boots of large dimensions. 
i83oTknnyson Poems 123 Could I ..indue i’ the spring 
Hues of fresh youth. 1848 Lytton Harold xu. vii, Who 
had not yet endued his heavy mail. 1859 J* H. Stirling 
Or it. Ess. Tennyson (1868) 71 How perfectly Tennyson 
can endue what state of mind he pleases, i860 Miss 
Broughton Sec. Tk. II. tti.v. 909 Regarding, .the perfectly 
new 1 weed suit which, .he has endued. 


8. To clothe (a person} with. 

1431-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 339 The victor was induede 
with the coote of lupiter. a 1700 Dryden tr. Ovid s Met. 
Wks. 1831 XII. 147 Endu’d with robes of various hue. 1850 
Hawthorne Scarlet L.x iii. (1879) 193 A loose gown .such 
as elderly gentlemen loved to endue themselves with. 1866 
R. Chambers Ess S tr. 1. 183 His feet are raised upon the 
fender, .he is endued with slippers and gown, 
b. transj \ 

a 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. Fam, Ep. Wks. (1711) 136 The 
spring the woods with new [leaves) indews. 1857-8 Sears 
A than. iv. 37 Every particle of the poor dust that has ever 
indued us, 1869 Blackmore Loma D. ii. <ed. 19) 7 John 
Fiy’s .hat was indued with a plume of mar*n-wced. 1875 
Wonders Phys. World II. iv. 305 This species indued in a 
thick shaggy fur. 

+ c. To overlay, cover. [The current sense of 
Fr. enduire .] Obs. rare . 

. Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 138 The miraculous Sudarium 
indued with the picture of our Saviour's face 1794 Blu- 
mknrach Mummies in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 187 The 
hard compact ones, wholly indued with rosin. 

V. To 'invest* or endow with dignities, pos- 
sessions, qualities, etc. 

t 7 . To invest with honours, dignity, etc. Obs . 
*565 T. Randolph in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 184. II. 201. All 
dignities that she cane indue hym with, arc all reddie given 
and graunted. 1513-75 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 70 The quenis 

S ace., maid thir person is following knychtLs, and indewit 
ame with the honour thairof. 

f 8. To invest (a person or body of persons) with 
property ; « Endow v . 2. Const, of. Obs. 

c 1540 Promp. Parv., lnduyn, doto. c 1449 Pkcock Rcpr. 
347 Foundcre and Endcwers of cny persounes or comoun- 
tecs, if thei endewiden so richdi . . weren not . . to be 
blamed. 1494 Fahyan vii. 370 He sette therin monkey of 
Cisteaux ordre, whyte monkes, and endowed them with 
rychc posscsxyons. 1496-7 Plumpton Corr. 124 That it 
wyll please your sayd mastership to indue this woman in 
some lordship of yours of xx markc duryng hir lyfe. 15x9 
Act ai Hen. VII I, c. 13 Noo. .Parsonage that hath a Vicar 
indued, nor any Benefice perpetually appropriate. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 358 Tne same faques had promised 
the king . to endue his nonne the Prince of Wales there- 
with [FLaundyrsJ. 15319 Ff.nion Guicciard. (1618) 231 To 
indue his brother with Ecclesiastical reuenucs. 1590 
Grkf.nk Never too Late C iij, What substance hath Fran- 
cesco to endue thee with ? 1611 Bible Gen. xxx. so And 
Leah said, God hath endued me with a good dowry. 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xviii. 102 A man modestly indued 
with the Goods and Fortune of this world. 

+ b. To endow (an institution). Obs . 
a. *539 Ait 31 Hen. VIII , c. 5 The king hath of late 
erected, .a goodly sumptuous house, .and the same endewed 
with parkes, ore hardcs, gardein. 1565 Calfhill Anstu. 
Treat. Crosteix 846)207 Constantinus. .liberally did endue the 
church. x6oi F. Godwin Bps. ofF.ng. 23a [He] very largely 
endued. .thcAbliey ofEynsham. 1603 Knoi luluHisI. Turks 
(1621) 83B How to endue the same with lands and revenues 
sufficient. 

p. 146a J. Parton in Lett. 461 II. 1x3 Sir John Fastolf 
. mad his will in esperiall that a college of vij monks shuld 
be stahihsshed, founded, and indewed. *53 ? L eland I tin , 
I. 10 St. Thomas Hospitale is . . induid with sum Landes, 
al by the Citisens of Northampton. 

+ 0. To syu>ly with anything. Obs. 

*595 Shake. John iv. ii. 43 More strong [reasons] l shall 
indue you with. 1607 —Cor. n. iii. 147 Tne Tribunes endue 
you with the Peoples Voycc. 

+ d. To bestow, grant. Const, dat. of pron. ; 
cf. Endow v. j c. Obs. rare . 

1587 M. Grove Pelops 4 Hipf. (1878) 55 Let Clio muse to 
paint the gifts, which loue dotn her endue. 

9 . To invest with a power or quality, a spiritual 
gift, etc. Often in pass. To be endued with ** to 
be possessed of (a certain quality). 

Nearly synonymous with Endow; the two verbs may 
often be used interchangeably, but in mod. use endow 
suggests that the power or quality is of the nature of a per. 
manent advantage. 

a. *447 Bokknmam Seyntys (1835) 13 With vertuhs ful 
excellently In hyr soulc inward endewyd was she. 1509 
Fisher Fun. Serin. C'tess Richmond (1708) 8 She being 
endued with so grete towardness of Nature. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, i. iu. f 6 Learning endueth mens minaes with 
a true sence of the frailtie of their jiersons. 1616 Hilron 
Wks. II. 37 Was it with what religion is the woman en- 
dewed, or with what portion is shee endowed ? 1669 Boyle 
Contn. New Exp. ti. (1682) 27 The Apples seemed, .endued 
with a most pleasant Taste. 1909 Berkeley Ess. Vision 
§ 86 Our sight would be endued with a far greater sharp- 
ness. *736 Butler Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 14 Wc know 
we are endued with capacities of action, of happiness and 
misery. 1701 Cowflr Iliad xvn. 898 Two mules with strength 
for toil endued. 1874 Holland Mistr. Manse xxi. 92 Con- 
tented with the hue which endues its wings with beauty. 

p* 1536 R. Berkley in /<***• C, Eng. Lett. 34 Mostreuerent 
lord yn God. .ynduyd with all grace and goodnes. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. 1. § 17 An oake in New Forest . . is in- 
dued with the same quality, putting forth leaves about the 
same time. 169a Washington tr. Milton's De/. Pop. ii. 
(1851) 63 Kings, tho indued with the Supream Power, are 
not. Lords over the People, 1717 Pope, etc. Art Sinking 
xi8 The less a man is indued with any virtue, the more 
need he has to have it plentifully bestowed. 1754 Edwards 
Freed, Will lit. iii. 156 Let us suppose a Scale of a Balance 
..jndued with a self-moving Power, i860 Holland Mist 
Gilbert xvii. 305 A heart indued and informed with love 
for God and man. 

+ b. Of a quality, etc. : To be inherent in. Obs. 
1631 Milton Sonn. ii. 6 And inward ripeness doth much 
less appear, That some more timely-happy spirits endu’th. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. <1701) 07/2 Whose Soul* 
deceit and vanity endue. 

lienee + Bndnable a ., capable of being in- 


vested with, or pnt in possession of. Const, of. 
f Hndu or, one who invests a person or body of 
persons (with lands, etc.). 

1558 Richmond. Wtlls (1853) **4 Of the whyc my sayd 
wyfle sc hoi be endewebl accordyng to comone lawys. 
c 1440 (Sec Endue v. 8]. 

+ £nduo*3H6Xlt* Obs. Also 7 induement. 
[f. Endue v. + -ment.] The action of enduing^ 
concr. that with which one is endued. 


a. That which is put on or worn ; a covering 
(rare), b. fig. A qualification, accomplishment! 
adornment. 

1609 Holland Amtn. Martel, xv. viii. 45 They had., 
perused the old bookes, the reading whereof decl&reth by 
bodily signes the physiognomic or inward induements of the 
mind. 1641 Milton Ch. Dtscip. 1.(1851)3^3 They prostitute 
every induement of grace, every holy thing to sale. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. xxi. 330 Shoes or any other endue- 
ments of the Feet are beside* Nature, c 1674 Scot/. Griev- 
ances under Lauderdale 1 Our great perswasione of hi* 
singular enduements. . wore the only measures of our con- 
cession*. 

fDndugine. Obs. rare- 1 . V — Dudgeon. 

1638 Gratia Ludentes 118 (N.) Which shec often pcrceiv- 
iiig. and taking in great cnduginc, roundly told him, etc. 

Enduing (endifrin), vbl. sb. [f. Endue v. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Endue (sense 2). 

1575 Turbkrv. Bk. Falconrie 327 The heate [in the liver) 

is the cause of all kindly digestion and indewing. 

Enduing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing That 
endues. 


1644 Bulwer Chirol. 143 The^ enduing en«ugnc..by evi- 
dence ensures the privilcdges of investiture. 

t Enduice, v. Obs . [ad. OF . endouhir, f. en- 
(see En- 1 ) 4- dou/x, douhe: — L. dulcem sweet.] 
t ratts. To sweeten, perfume. 

1611 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xlii. 352 Her body shee 
cndulced with the sweetest balmes. 

Endulge, obs. form of Indulge v. 

t Enduii, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Dull a ] irans. 
To render dull ; to blunt, weaken ; to deprive of 
sanity. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 28 Endullyngc the regalie 
ana power of seculer lordis. 1400 Caxton Etteydos xxvi. 
06 She [Dido] is. endullcd and fallen in dyspcracyon. 15x0 
Barclay Jugurth 51 b His mynde was a lytell endullcd and 
priuate of reason and memorie. 

Endungeon (end^ nd^on), v. Also 9 indun- 
geon. [f. 1 £n- 1 + Dungeon.] trans. To put into 
or shut up in a dungeon. Hence, to enclose in 
any receptacle. Hence Dndu ngeoned ppl. a . 

o. 1599 Nashk Lent. Stuffe 56 Endungeond in nis pocket 
a twelucmonth. 1613 Drumm. of Hawth. Flotvers Sion 
(1630) 31 That Prince of Sin ..shall cndungconcd dwell. 
a 17x1 Ken Ilymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 1^3 By 
Faith they mock’d, scourg’d, chain’d, endungeon d lay. 
i8ao Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (X836) IV. 114 To endun- 
geon through the magistrate the honest and peaceable 
Quaker. 18*7 Montgomery Pelican Isl. ix. 163 TVa* ja 
spectacle for angel* • . To see a dark endungeon ’d spirit 
roused. 

p. 1808 J, Barlow Columb. 1. 41 Who now beneath his 
tower indungcon'd lies. 1884 Tennyson Bscket iv. ii. 156 
Could you keep her Indungeon’d from one whisper of the 
wind. 

Endurability (endifrr&bi’liti). rare . [f. En- 
dubable a. + -1TY.J The quality of being en- 
durable. 


1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. lit. vi, It begins questioning 
Let tres-de-Cacliet generally, their legality, endurability. 

Endurable (endiu«Tab*l), a. Also 7 indur- 
able. [f. Endure v. + -ablkJ 

1 . That can be endured, suffered, put up with. 

sSooWordsw. Michael 454 There is a comfort in the strength 

of love ; 'Twill make a thing endurable, which else, etc. 
z8«3 Lamb Elia (1860)208 His logo wa* the only endurable 
one which I remember to have seen. 18 56 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) II. xi. 458 Life bad become at least endurable 
to her. 

2 . Able or likely to endure, durable, rare. 

*607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 434 The mule . . ought 
to be brought up in,. hard places, that so the hoofs may 
grow hard and mdurable. 1616 Withals' Diet . 549 Good 
manners are endurable, but beauty is lost by age. i8*6 
Rlackw. Mag. XX. 328 Rock-rooted castles, that seem 
endurable till the solid globe shall dissolve. _ 1885 Manch. 
Wkly. Times Supp. 20 Tune 4/3 This sheepskin is not nearly 
so strong and end uranic as the material it is made to 
simulate. >886 Northern N. 4 Q. I. 31 The author has 
done a solid and endurable piece of work. 

Hence Budu rableneM. rare . The state or 
character of being endurable. 

1795 Coleridge Plot Discov. 18 If its only excellence, 
If its whole endurableness consist in motion. 

Endurance (cndiu*’r&ns). Also 6-8 indur- 
anoe. [f. Endure v. + -ance ; in OF. endurance .] 

1 . The fact of enduring (pain, hardship, annoy- 
ance) ; the habit or the power of enduring ; often 
absol. as denoting a quality, longsuffering, patience. 

a. 1667 Milton P . L. 11. 26a Wc can create, and work ease 
out of pain Through labour and endurance. 185a James 
LouisXlV \ IV. 44<THe was forgiving, and of long endurance. 
1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxvi. 267 The disciplined endur- 
ance of the men. s86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. 59 Their aged 
wisdom was constantly in a state of endurance mitigated 
by sarcasm. 1879 Froude Cmsar viii. 76 The endurance of 
the inequalities of life by the poor is the marvel of human 
society. s688 Amor. Humorist 5 May 3/1 Prolonging his 
visit beyond all endurance. 
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END-WAYS. 


0 . 1509 Shake. Much Ado it. i. 346 O she misusde me pant 
the indurance of a block. 1744 Harris Three Trent, m. 1. 
(>765) 137 Not a grain more of Magnanimity, of Candour 
and Calm In durance. 

t b. Durance, captivity, imprisonment. Obs. 
1603 Kmollks Hist. Turks (1691) 1256 Which, .competi- 
tion. .made in the absence and indurance of their Generali, 
was by the Turkes faithfully kept. 

#2. Duration or continued existence in time. Also, 
power of lasting, capacity of continued existence. 

1494 Fabyan v. cxxtx. nr Some accompt y° enduraunce 
therot to the lasts ycre of Burdredu*. 169a Lady Russell 
Lett. II. cxxxvii. ua The joys of eternal endurance. 1709 
J. Robertson Agric Perth 74 The leases now commonly 
granted are of endurance nineteen years. xSxi L. Hawkins 
Ctess 4- Gertr. I. 27 Sermons of four hours' endurance. 
t8s$ Bain Senses 4 Int . 1. ii. f 33 (1864) 63 The undying en- 
durance of an electric wire. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. 
(1875) 7 This is why Byron's poetry had so little endurance 
in it, and Goethe's so much. 

8 . 1996 Spenser State Irtl. a Others more late and of lesse 
indurance. 1614 Ralkich Hist. World 11. 381 The long 
indurance of the Siege [of Troy], 

t b. ? Protraction of an existing condition. Obs. 
rare— 1 . 

1613 Snakr. Hen. VII /, v. 1 . 122 , 1 should haue tane some 
painex. .to haue heard you Without indurance further. 

3. cotter. That which is endured ; a hardship. 

Cl. 1608 Shakh. Per. v. i. 13 If thine consider'd prove the 
thousandth part Of my endurance, thou art a man. x6rr 
Bacon Hen. VII, 158 Wee shall also unyoke our People 
from all heauie Burthens and Endurances. t8ia J. Henry 
Cam/, agst. Quebec 134 The endurances we underwent in 
conjunction. 1865 Dickkns Mut. Fr. 1 . 286 Is my present 
endurance none? 

p. a 1555 Ridley Whs. 428 I never had of him which suffered 
indu ranee at my entrance to the see of London, one penny 
of his moveable goods. x6sa I. Rawlins Re<or. Skt/ 
Bristol in Arb. Garner IV. 591 Which he must procure, or 
incure sorer indurnneex. 

Endurant (endia^ranO, a. [f. Endure v. + 
-ant; in ¥. endurant. 1 Ready to endure; that 
endures or is capable of enduring. Const, of. 

x866 Npale Sequences 4- Hymns 137 Doing good, and 
endurant of evil. ^ 1874 Pusfv Lent. Semi. 314 We should 
l>e endurant of evil and subservient to ail. x88x Palgravk 
Visions Eng. 240 Calm adamantine endurant chief. 

Endurate, obs. form of Indurate. 

Endure (endiu*\i), v. Forms : a. 4 endeure, 5 
enduer, 4 - endure ; 0 . (5 induyr), 5-8 indure. 
[a. OF. cndurc-r to make hard, to endure, — Pr. 
endurar , It. i mi u rare L. indurart , f. in (see 
In-) + diirdrc to harden, to endure, f. dur-us hard.] 
+ 1. 1. To indurate, harden. Hence fg. to 
make callous or indifferent. Also, in good sense, 
to make sturdy or robust, to strengthen. Obs . 

a. 138s Wyclif Acts xix . 9 Summc weren endurid, or maad 
hard. 1407 Exam. W. Thorpe in Kxb.GamerW. 58 O thine 
heart is full hard, endured as was the heart of Pharoah. 1481 
Caxton Gold. Leg . 128/3 And she endured and enformed an 
the other in prayer. 15 . New Not-broune Mayd, Passion 
Cryste 388 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 16S0 endured With synne 
and vyce is he. 1596 Sprnser E. Q. iv. viii. 27 And manly 
limbs endur’d with litle care Against all hard mishaps and 
fortunelesse misfire. 

p. 1578-1600 Sc. Poems i6tk C. II. 183 Priests, curse no 
more, And not your henrtes indure. x<88 A. King tr. Ca • 
nisi us ' Catech. i^fiThat suithlie, quhiik maks the mynde 
of man stubbomlie indured agains gud admonition. 

II. To last ; to suffer continuously. 

2. intr. To last, continue in existence. Also, 
to persist, 4 hold out * in any action, etc. + For- 
merly also, to continue in a certain state or con- 
dition, remain in a certain place (with complement 
expressing the state or place), 
a. c 1386 Chaucer Man Lauls T. 655 In the castel noon 
so hartfy was That eny while dorste therm endure, c 1400 
Maun dev. v. (1839) 47 Who so stopped that watre from 
hem, thei myghte not endure there, c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 
1 a 20 Thou maiste not longe endure, c 1430 Lydg. Chorle 
4 Byrde (1818) 14 A wreccne never lyke to thryve But for 
tetidure in poverte all my live. X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Diites 10 b, His lordship and power in this worlde may not 
long endure, a 1555 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (18^5) 23 
So this great king endured a leper all the days of his life. 
1607 Topsell Ser/ents (1653) 6*3 Snakes and Adders, .will 
not endure neer those places where they hear their voice. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort . (1729) 218 Myrtles will endure 
abroad near a month longer. 171s Col Rec. Penn. II. 
558 A free andopen trade with us whilst the Sun endures. 
18x4 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 65 Such corruptions endure 
only for a season. 184$ S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II, 
407 Such a relation was too wide a departure from the 
ordinary nature and course of human affairs to endure long. 
1878 Browning La Saisia % 3$Take the hope therein away, 
All we have to do is surely not endure another day. 

8 . c 1450 Merlin ii. 24 Thus it indured longe tyme, c 1460 
Towns ley Myst ., Processus Noe 24 It shalle begyn fulle sone 
to rayn uncessantle. .and induyr dayes fourty. 1542 Boorde 
Dyetary xxviii. (1870) 291 As long as the Agew doth indure. 
1596 Bell Surv. Popery l i. ii. 5 The floud indured one 
wnole yea re. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Count r. Farms 407 
If you wash them in salt brine, you shall make them white, 
and to indure long. **78-7 Marvell Orr.Wks. >872-* 1 1 . 

S 34 The debate upon the Nine-pences. .indured the whole 
ay. 1743 Land. 4 Country Brew. 11. <ed. a) 147 Neither 
Fermentation^ nor Age, can ever disunite or separate such 
its ill Properties, while the Drink indures. 
t b. To keep up with. Obs. rare. 

R. Parks tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 180 Men. .did 
trauaile with the same (burdens] with so great ease and 
swiftnts, that the horse could not indure with them. 


fo. To be continued through apace ; to extend 
from one point to another. Obs. rat e. 

1513 Ld. Berner s Froiss 1 . cccxxxvii. (1812) 527 Highe 
wodcs and forestes, that endured totheryte of Constance*. 
c xmo — Artk. Lyt . Brvt. (1814) 303 Thei [woundes] began 
at nis should rex and endured down* to his thyghev 1588 K 
Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 229 These Bands endured . 
vntill they came vnio a little gulfe. Ibid. 328 Many towncs 
of Indians of this nation, the which indured twelue dayes 
ioumey. 

t d. quasi-/rawj. with out : To lost out, per- 
sist during the continuance of (an event or action). 

x6|6 E. Dacrks tr. Machiavets Pise . Livy I. 133 They | 
would sooner accept of the Kings, than endure out the j 
warre. 

3. trans. To undergo, bear, sustain (continuous 

pain, opposition, hardship, or annoyance) ; /n>- I 
perly , to undergo without succumbing or giving I 
way. Also absol. | 

cl c 1315 E, E. A Hit. P. A. 475 What more-hond mope he I 
a-cheue pat hade endured in worlde stronge. 1340 Ham- j 
polk Pr. Consc. 6865 For-whyna whitt of man may endure ] 
To &e a devel in his propre figure. 157*0 6 I.amrakdk 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 145 One sort founde nim more than a 
Pope, the other felt him more than a King, and they Imth 
endured him an intolerable tyrant. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. , 
206 To endure Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. 1795 ; 
South kv Joan 0/ A rev. 380 He can brave his cruelty, And 1 
triumph by enduring. 1876 Green Short Hist. ii. | 8 (1882) [ 
joj Such anarchy as England had endured under Stephen. 1 

p. 159a H. Willobie in Shaks. C. Praise 7 To indure the 
burning neate. 1671 True Nonconf. 160 Your N. C. must 
indeed oe very simple, that he could indure such imposing. 
17x1 Shakiksh. Charac. (1737) II. 383 Sec how you can j 
indure the prospect. 178* Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 11. 338 j 
These writers had .. to indure . . the punishment. 

b. Of things: To support (a strain, pressure, 
wear and tear, etc.) without receiving injury ; for- 
merly also absol. Also in weaker sense, to undergo, 
suffer, be subjected to. 

I 4>3 Lydg. Pylg. Senate \v. xxx, Gold wylle well enduren 
under the hamoure enlargyng hymsclf wtthouten erasure. 
16x1 Bible Prtf. 1 The same endured many a storm of 
gaine-xaying. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 70 Old trees, 
whose rind being very tough, can endure the wedge with- 
out splitting. *860 Tyndall Glac. 11. ft 3. 247 The loss [of 
heat] endured . . through radiation into space. 

to. To withstand as an adversary, support, 
sustain. Obs. 

1975 Barbour Bruce 11. 429 His men.. war xa few that 
that na mycht Endur the lor** mar off the fycht. c 1450 
Merlin ix. 134 That noon inyght his strokes endure. 1470 
85 Malory Arthur x. i, Yet shalle I rycht wel endure you. 
17*4 Dk Foe Mem. Cavalier ( 1840) 64 We were obliged to 
endure the whole weight of the imperial army. 

4. To suffer without resistance, submit to, toler- 
ate ; to contemplate with toleration. 

a- 1475 Caxton Jason 78 Notwithstanding he endured the 
malice of Zcthephius. a ccrtayn space. 1601 Shake. Jul. C. | 
iv. iii. 29 Brutus, baitc not me, Be not indure it. 1609 B. 
JoNSosStl. Worn. r.i.(i6i6> 533 Hecannot endure a Costard- | 
monger. 1651 Hobbes Lrriath 11. xxiv. 129 Common- j 
wealths can endure no Diet. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Monia- 
guk Lett. L xvi. 54 Men endure everythin^ while they are 
in love. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. ii. ft 24 The tendency of 
your opinions is so bad that no good man can endure them. 
1845 E. Holmes Mozart 136 The French gentlemen have 
only so far improved their taste ax to be able to endure ' 
good things. 

p. 1617 Markham Cotta/. 11. 86 Your horse . . will not indure 
their compante. 1617 Hieron Whs. (1619-20) II. 142 God 
. . can indure none but cheerefull Seruitor*. 1678 Runyan 
Pilgr . 1. 135, I could never indure him. 

If Used for : To entertain the possibility of. 

1677 Feltham Resolves 1. xxvii. fed. ioi 47 St. Augustine 
would by no means indure the Antipodes ; wc are now of 
nothing more certain. 

b. With object inf. (with to), subord. cl., or 
accus. and inf. 

a. 15. . New Not-broune Mayd (1842) 51 When your plea- 
sure Was to endure To lye my xydex betwene. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1653) 815 The people of Europe in no place., 
can endure them to be set on their Tables. 1611 Biri.k 
Esther viii. 6 For how can I endure to see the evil that 
shall come unto my people T 0x637 Hayward Four V. 
Elis. (1840) 44 He had openlie reproched the French soldiers, 
for endurince their master's enimies to lyve. a 1718 Penn 
Maxims Wks. 1726 I 836 Those that nave employments 
should not be endured to leave them humourously. 173a 
Berkeley Alcibhr. i. ft 5 We .. cannot endure that truth 
should suffer through complaisance. 1793 G. Wakefield 
Answer to Priestley 14 But my friends .. must, and will, 
endure me both to speak and write of them and their 
opinions, etc. 1798 — Reply to the Bp. of Landau's Ad- 
dress s The public ear must endure to vibrate with an in- 
cessant application of wholesome doctrine. 1871 Browning 
Pr. Hohenstiet 1914 The man endured to hetp, not save 
outright the multitude. 

p. 1597 Hooker Etcl. Pol. v. vil (t6ii) 19$ The world will 
not indure to heart that we ore, etc. x6ot R. Johnson Kingd. 

4 Comrnw. (1603) 205 They will not indure any of the com- 
mon people to come neare them. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ps. 
iv. 3 Wee cannot indure to hear sweet words from a stinking 
breath. 1660 Trial Regie. jo 6 They ought not to indure 
to have their Jurisdiction so much as questioned. 

t 5. Of things : To permit of, be compatible 
with. arch. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 166 The wordcs doe well 
endure it. 18*3 Scott Pewril xiit, 1 have that to say to 
this youth which will not endure your presence, 
t EndUTtdf ///- a. Obs. rare. In 6 indured. 
[f. Endurk v. + -ed 1 .] Hardened, callous ; « In- j 

DC RATED. 


1540 Surrey Poems 103 In blind indured heart* light of 
thylively name Cannot appear. X37#-x6oo .S« . Poems 16 th 
C. II. 171 Their false indured heart. 

t SndtiTtmnt. Obs. [f. Endure v. + -ment.] 
The action of enduring; contr. that which i« 
endured ; hardship, suffering. 

1608 Syi.vrrikr Pu Bartas (i6ai) 6»6 Or 1 00-much idle 
feare of sufferings and endurements a 1716 South Seem. 
(1744) VIII. ix. R54 These examples should make us 
couragious in the endurement of alf worldly misery. 

Endurtr (cndiO*T8j). rare. [f. Enduri v. + 
-kr.] One who endures. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. (IX They are. .great endurers of 
coitl, laliour, hunger, and all hardiness, a i6a& Bkaum. & 
Fl. Nice Valour iv. i, I'll fit you with my scholars, new 
practitioners, Endurers of the time. xSga tr. Tour Germ. 
Prince II, ix. 15s What a man was this sublime endurer ! 

Endtndng. vbl. sb. Also 7 induring. [f. En- 
dure v. + -inu Ll The action of the vb. Endure. 

e 1374 Chaucer Booth, hi. xi. 98 Acordynge to hyr nature 
in conaervacioun of hyr beynse and endurynge. 1413 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Soule v, i. (1839) 71 Seculum i» taken for the en- 
durynge of the world, xw) Knollkr Hist. 7'urks U63B) 
103 The induring of a long siege. 1659 Pkarron Crttd 
(1839) 329 The descent into hell ix not the enduring the 
torments of hell. 1684 Bunyan Ritgr. 11. 114 His Faith, hi* 
Courage, his Enduring, And his Sincerity under all, ban 
made hia Name Famous. 

Enduring (endiuwriq), ///. a. Also 7 in . 
[f. Endure v. + -ino 2 .] That endures, lasting. 

1*31-3 Act si Hen. V/lfc. 1 Few© of them . . haue any 
good or strong horse-harneis of lether^ nc any endewringn 
sad del lex. 1816-7 Byron Manfred 1. 1. 4 My slumbers— If 
1 slumber — are not sleep, But a continuance of enduring 
thought. 1883 Fkoudk Short Stud. IV. 1. x. 125 The most 
enduring incidents of English history. 

t Endu ring, prep. Obs. Also 6-8 induring. 
[Orig. the pr. pplc. ol Endure v in concord with 
the sb. (e.g. emiuring his lift ‘while his life 
endures *), afterward* taken as prep.] - During. 

a. X494 Fabyan vi. clxxv. 172 Endurynge whiche trowhles, 
the Danysentred the lande. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werbutge 
1. 987, 1 wyll obxerue, endurynge this lyfe mortall. 1548 
Udall Rrasm. Par. Pref. 12 a All my lyfe enduryng. u» 
employe, etc. a 161K Brieue Cron. Erhs Ross (1850) 16 
Iohne Ila wax Erll of Kom. .enduring hi* lyftyme. 

0 . x5»4 Dium. Occurr.Scoi. (1833) 9 All the kirkis of thar 
dvociex wer interdyted induring tneir wairding. 1588 A. 
Kino tr. Canisius' Catech. Confess. 9 Gif being pairted for 
adulterie lauchfullie prouen, any marie induring the vyerx 
(other’s] lyf quhiik is adulterie. 1637 50 Row 7 list . A irk 
(1843) 179 And I promise, indureing the conference, not to 
countenance any enemies to that religion. 

Endurixxgly (endtftwriijli), adv. [f. Enduring 
ppl. a. -f -ly'-T) In an enduring manner. 

1831 AVw Monthly Mag. LI 1 I. 545 assiduously and 
enduringly they toiled. t86a R. Patikrron Ess. Hist. 4 
Art 378 The great empires which have enduringly impressed 
themselves upon the world’s memory. 1868 Harpers Mag. 
July 21 < The work was done cheaply and flimsily, not 
massively and enduringly. 

Enduringne** (endiu«*rign«H). [f. Enduring 
ppl. a. 4- -nenh.] The quality of being enduring. 

a 1867 Jab. Hamilton in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. P*. xc. *6 
In so far as it was to have any success or enduringness, it 
must be God’s work. 1878 Dowokn Stud. Lit. 155 The en- 
duringtiesa of nerve needed for sane and continuous action. 

Enduyce, obs. form of Induce. 
fE-ndware. Obs. rare [?pcrh. »omc error; 
OE. *gnde-waru (collect, sing. ) would mean 4 the 
inhabitant* of an end* (cf. P.nd sb. and -ware). 
Ilalliwcil give* 4 Endwarc, a hamlet, Line.' ; but 
it is not in the Line, glossaries] ? «Endbhii\ 
1577 Harrison England n. xiii. (1877)1. The moonkes 
were authors of manie goodlie borowes and endwares neere 
unto their dwellings . . But alas . . they wrought oft great 
wickedness and made those endwares little better than 
brodelhouses. 

End-way (S, -wise (endw/t, . -waiz) , adv . 

[f. End sb. -f -way(b, -wisifi.] 

1 . Of position ; "With the end (a* distinguished 
from the side) uppermost, foremost, or turned to- 
wards the spectator. Also Endivays ott. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoet (16731 87 To dig smalt holes, 
and put in the Plants endwise. 1679 Purr Staffordsh. <1686) 
193 Set obliquely like a pack of Cards, endways or edpways. 
xtooBkrkklky Ess. Vision ft a Distance being a line directed 
endwise to the eye. 1733 Dk Foe Col. Jack (iBeo) 47 The 
hook Uy end-way. *855 Longf. Hiaw. viii. 68 The birch 
canoe stood endwise, imny Mae. Gaskell C. Brontt < i860) 
3 The flag-stones with which it is paved are placed end- 
ways. 1869 Blackmork Loma D. xiii. (ed. is) 7® A stone 
was set up endwise. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word- 
bh. s. v„ The house standing endways-on to the street. 1884 
Times (weekly ed.) 3 Oct. 13/t A little town looking end- 
ways on to the river from a terraced slope. 

D. In the direction of the ends ; also, end to end. 
a t6o8 Sir F. V sum Comm, iss The Poulder. .broad-wayes 
lay due West, and end -ways North and South. 186* Jml. 
Soc, Arts X. 327/1 Strips of vulcanised india-rubber ce- 
mented endways. 

2 . Of motion: fa. End on, in a direct line, 
continuously. (Obs. exc. dial.) b. End foremost, 
c. In the direction of the ends, lengthwise ; also 
quasi-<wV. 

a- *57STurb«rv. Venerie 86 Hartes which have bene hunt* 
ed, do most commonly runne end wayes as farre as they have 
force, sflat Hobbes Lett. Wks. 1845 VII. 456 As if a foot- 
man should run with double swiftnesse enawayes. 1855 
Whitby Gloss., Endways , forward. 
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b. 1763 Griffith Storm m Phil. Trans. LV.377 More than 
one [splinter] flew end-way* like an arrow. 17 96 Morse 
A me r. Geog. 1 . <♦&» A large pine ha* been seen , .to pitch over 
endwiite. 1870 Barnum in k. Anderson Mission s Amer. Bd. 
IV. xlii. 421 taking the gun in both hands and striking 
with it endwise. 

c. t 1790 I mi son SJt. Arts I. 138 Take the tube., and 
shaking it endways, the mercury will run into the tube. 
1791 Smfaion Edyston e L. (1795* 196 The stress upon the 
!«>;% is always endways. 1819 Playfair Nat. Phil. (cd. 3) 
I 165 The strength of the beam to resist a force applied to 
it endwise. 1850 Chubb's Toths hr Keys 1 3 A compound of 
both endwav pushing and revolving motion. 188a Nature 
XXVI. 509 Tne endwise action of so large a force. 

i Endwe U , ». Obs. rare. [f. En -1 + DWELL. 
Cf, 1 n- 1 >wkll.] trans. To dwell in, stay in. 
Hence EndweTler, an inhabitant. 
t 14*0 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 437 Herdde it [the cistern] weel 
Tyl water wol endwelle it and abyde.^ c 1630 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems 136 Rich Pallace, and Endweller ever blest. 
Endye : see Km- pref . 1 3. 

Endymiony. noncc-wd. [f. Endymion proper 
name + - y .] Sleepiness like that of Endymion. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Met. vi, Long Endimionie Hath 
pirte'd the clearenes of thy sight. 

f En6, a. Obs . rare. Also 4 eene, jene, 
;eeeno, yoene, ytx. [related to OE. daman, Eanv.] 
( if sheep : With young, in lamb. 

Wyclif Ps. cxliii. ij The achcep of hem ben with 
lambre [re r. eene, yn, ene, sjeeene, 3«ne ; 138s ful of frut ; 
Vulg. Artosse.\ — l*a. xl. 11 He schat here achcep with 
lomb [t\ r. ene, ether with lomb, yeene, ether with lomh ; 
138a ful of frut; Vulg ./etas.) 

t E ne, adv. Forms : 1 6ne, 2-4 ene, (3 sene). 
[OE. wne, instr. case of An one. Cf. MIIG. cine.] 

1. ( ince, on one occasion ; opposed to often. 
Beowulf (C*t .) y>2o Ac sceal. .Oft nallesaDneelland tredan. 

t 1000 ASlfric (ten. xviii. 31 Nu ic «rne began n to sprecanne 
to minum Drihtne. c ivj$Lamb. Horn, 15 Nc beo )>u nefre 
rue wraft her fore. a 1*50 Owl hr Night. 1105 Vor hit bi- 
tidde ene swo, Ich am the blithur ever mo. < 13*5 Chron. 
Eng, in Kitson Met. Rom . II. 304 Ene heo (the Danes] 
him [Edmund] overcome. 

2. In phrases. For ene : once for all. At ene : 
(a.) at one stroke, » At once i ; (b.) in one group 
or set, »• At once 2. To make at ene : to arrange, 
settle ; cf. At one 2. See also Hkdknk. 

< i*73 Lay. 110462 For cne and for euere. 1*97 R. Glouc. 
47 Thou nart one y payed oure tresour to nyme at cne. 
c 13*3 E. F.. A Hit. P. A. 291 pre wonlez hat/ pou spoken 
at euc. Ibid. 052 In pat on oure pen watz mad at cne. 
Ene, obs. form of Even sb . ; also obs. pi. of Eye. 
-ene. suffix, in Organic Chemistry the termina- 
tion of many names of hydrocarbons, e.g. benzene , 
tamphene , napthalene, toluene, etc. In systematic 
nomenclature, proper to compounds of the olefine 
group, with formula C w H* w , but also more widely 
used. 

t Enea*ger, v. Obs. Also fienelgre. [f. Kn- 1 
-4* Eager.] trans. To make eager or fierce; to 
irritate ; to whet (an appetite). 

1394 R, Carew Tasso ( 1881)26 The thought of thin his 
natiue sauage mood . . Angring encigre*. 1649 Ambrose 
Media xiii, (1652) 350 If it be..cncagred with a longing 
desire. 

Enearnest : see En- pref 1 2. 
t Ene ‘brie, v. Obs. rare * ‘. [ad. L. inch rid re 
Inebriate.] tram. « Inebriate. 

^*430 Speculum (1888)35 This wyne, the king of heven 
enebried tulle swetely, 

t Eneoate, v. Obs. [f. L. enecat - ppl. stem of 
cue care, f. r out -f needre to kill.] trans. To kill 
outright. In quot. absol. 

1637 Phys. Diet,, Enecated, killed. *663 G. Harvky 
Advice agst. Plague 10 Some .. cnecnte in two or three 
hours, suddenly corrupting or extinguishing the vital spirits. 
17*1-1800 Bailey, Enecated , killed. 

Hence Bnooa‘tlon, Obs. £see -ation], the action 
of killing outright, destruction. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Dish. 182 The enccation of small 
wormes. 1661 Lovell Hist. Arum. 4 Min. 430 Vlcers. .arc 
i ured if vermlnose, by extraction, and cnccation. 

En 6ohelon : see Echelon. 

Enod, enedmete, var. of Endk, etc., Obs. 
Eneloh : see En- pref 1 3. 

Eneid, variant of AEneip. 

Eneigre, variant of Eneager v. Obs. 

Enelpi, variant of Onilepy a. Obs. only. 
ctiy% Lamb. Horn. 39 On enelpi luttele hwile mon mri 
underfon ane wunde on his Hcomc. 

Enema (e*n/ma, enrmi). Med. PI. enemas ; 
in techn. use often enemata. [a. Gr. tvs pa, f. 
hUvai , f. in + J- stem of Uvea to send. 

The normal pronunciation is (e‘ nfmi), but the incorrect 
form is in very general use.) 

1. A liquid or gaseous substance (either medicinal 
or alimentary) introduced mechanically into the 
rectum ; a clyster, an injection. Also attrib ., as 
in enema-apparatus, -. instrument , - pump , - syringe . 
1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Voc., Enema, a clister. 
1731 Chambers Cycl., Enema in medicine denotes a clyster. 
*704^6 F,. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 3a A dram of it [lauda- 
num] was used as an enema. 1800 Med. 7 ml. III. 230, I 
men exhibited a laxative and antispasmodic Enema. 1847 
E. Seymour Severe Dis. La, I recommended him. .the use 
of enemata. 187* Cohkn Dis. Throat 87 We can resort to 


nutritive enemas. 1879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. IT. 3 The 
. .india-rubber enema apparatus . . may be employed. 1886 
C. H. Faogb Princ . 4 Pract . Med. II. 208 Enemata may 
be continued somewhat longer still. 

2. Short for ' enema* apparatus \ 

Moti. One of *s patent enemas. 

t Enemiabl*, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OFr. 
ane mi able, ennemiable ; sec Enemy and -able, and 
cf. amiable .] Having the disposition of an enemy ; 
hostile. 

138a Wyclif Ecclus. xlvi. 7 A bure he made ajen the 
enemyable [v. r. enmyable] folc. 

Enemicitioua, var. of Inimicitiour, assimi- 
lated to Enemy. 

1691 Ed. Taylor Beh men's Theos. Philos, xviii. 27 Mortal, 
and the Properties of it became Enemicitioua. 
t E’nemious, a. Obs. In 6 enmious. [a. OF. 
enemieux, f. enemi ; sec Enemy and -oub.] Hos- 
tile, unfriendly. 

13*9 S. Fish Suffl. 9 An enmious and an enuious laugh- 
ing. 1547 Record Judic . Uryne 42 b These [colors) ar the 
roost enmious to nature. 

Hence S’nemlonsXy ailv., in a hostile manner ; 
spitefully. 

ie*9 More Heresyes iv. ix. 107 b 1 Neucr eny sccte.. 
wolde .. so cnemyously blaspheme Sc oppugne y° church of 
Crystc. 

Enemity, obs. form of Enmity. 

Enemony, obs. form of Anemone. 

Enemy (e*n£mi), sb. and a. Forms : 4-7 
enemi (e, -mye, enmie, -y(e, 4-6 enne-, en- 
nymy(e, 5-7 enimle, -ye, (4 ennymei, en(e)me, 
5 annemy, elmy, enmei, 6 ennimie), 4- enemy, 
[a. OF. enemi (Fr. ennetni ), anetni , -y, corregp.to 
Pr. enemie, Cat. enetnig, Sp. cnemigo , It. ttemico 
L. ini micus, f. in - negative prefix -f amicus 
friendly, friend.] 

A. sb. 

I. An unfriendly or hostile person. 

1. One that cherishes hatred, that wishes or 
seeks to do ill to another ; also in weaker sense, 
an adversary, antagonist, opponent. Const, of 
(or genitive case'), to. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14827 Quar cs he hat godds enemy? 
1 1330 Ibid. 23350 (Fairf.) Forgiuc ]>*«« eneme, x36*Lancl. 
P. Pi. A. xi. 148 He. .hiddeh [vs]. . B lessen vr enemy*. 1398 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 5 Enprcsoned falslich by enme. c 1440 
York Myst . xvii. 329 Hcrowde U oure enmyc. 1538 Starkey 
England ii. 49 The handy*, .defend the rest of the body 
from the iniury of ennymys vtward. 139* Shaks. Rom. 
4 JuL 1. v. 143 Prodigious birth of Loue it is to me, That 
1 must louc n loathed Enemie. >6oo - A, Y. L. u. iii. 
18 Within this roofc the enemie of all your graces Hues, 
1633 Trial Major Fauhomr in Howell St, Trials (1816) 
V. 359 He was an enemy to himself in spending his estate. 
*884 M arvkll Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11 . 98 A worke of their 
enimyes and not of their neighbours and friends. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe U840) II. xi. 242, I had been nobody's enemy 
but my own. 179* Anecd. W. Pitt 1 . it 44 An enemy to 
his fcllow..subjecLs. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/. 
II. 215 A stake was driven into the ground before his door, 
as a token that he was a public enemy. 1859 Tennyson 
Geraint hr Enid 382 Where can 1 get me . . arms to fight my 
enemy? 187* Morlky Voltaire (1886) 12 The man of the 
world, that worst enemy of the world. 

b. spec. 'Ike Enemy : the Devil (cf. fiend). 
Also (our) ghostly or great enemy ; the old enemy, 
\ the enemy of hell ; the enemy of mankind , of 
souls, etc. 

138* Wyclif Luke x. 19, 1 haue Rouun to 5011 power of 
defoulinge, other tredinge . . on al the vertu of the enemy. 
1387 T hkvisa Higden (Rolls) V. 131 The oldc enemy cryue 
openliehe in ]>e aycr. *447 BokkNHAM Seyntys (1835) 9 
That tentacyoun Betoknyth . . Of oure gostly enmye. 
<21430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 125 She had vij husbondes, 
the which© were mischeued and slaync bi the Annemy of 
helle. 13*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 4 The prynce of 
derknes .. our goostly ennemy the deuyll. 1335 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 32 i 11 c illusion of the ennimie. 1549 /At. Com. 
Prayer , Visit . Sick , Defend him from the danger of the 
enemy. 171* Aodibon Sped. No. 273 f 8 Another Principal 
Actor in tni* Poem is the great F.nemy of Mankind. x8ao 
Scott Abbot xvi, I defy the Old Enemy to unmask me when 
I choose to keep my vizard on. 

o. The great or last enemy : death (cf. 1 Cor. 
xv. 26). 

1883 Border Lances r6 6 Looking to see th« great Enemy 
arise from the waters, and come up to enter within the 
house where the knight lay. 

d. transf m&Jtg. (a.) One who hates or op- 
poses (a cause, custom, state of things). (£) 
Something that operates prejudicially upon, coun- 
teracts the action of. 

*39® The vis a Barth. De P. R. vti. xx. (1495) 237 Eyen 
ben enmye* and theucs. 1593 Shaks. John hi. u *63 So 
mak‘*t thou faith an enemy to faith. *638 Evelyn Fr, 
Card. 11. § 3 (1675) 173 To destroy these Enemies [Palmer 
worms], you should, etc. 1670 Penn Addr. Prot. I. viii. 
(169a) 31 Vice, the Enemy of Religion, is at the same time, 
the Enemy of Humane Society. if%a Lot . in Amyot 
Windham (1813) I. 18 One was an enemy to thinking 
the other to drinking, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) VV 239 
The true judge, .ought to be the enemy of all pandering to 
the pleasure of the spectators. 

2. One belonging to a hostile army or nation ; 
an armed foe. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6593, 1 ledd 3011 thortt J* strand. Vte of all 
jour enmyt hand, rtgag E . E, A Hit. P. B. 1204 And harde 


hurles hurj he oste, er enmies hit wyste 1393 Gower 
Cot/. III. 15 The higher hood he [Bacchus] hadde And 
victoire of his enemies. 11460 Fcxtescuk Abs. hr Lim. 
Mon. (1714) >21 His Highness schal be . . of Power to sub- 
due his Ennymyes. uit T. Pas ton Let. *3 Aug. in Poston 
Lett. No. 310 11 . 43 God .. send yowe vyttorye of yowr 
elmyes. soot Shahs. Jut. C. v. iv. 29 No Enemy Shall 
eucr take aliue the Noble Brutus, a 1674 Clarendon Hist . 
Reb. ix. (1833) 581/2 To take charge of those horse whom 
only their tnends feared, and their enemies laughed 4 %. 
i7ta Steklr Sheet. No. 350 p 1 The Relief which a Man of 
Honour would bestow upon an Enemy barbarously treated. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 83 A rebel is not an enemy. 
1874 Bancroft Footpr. Time i. 46 All outside the family, 
tribe, or nation were usually held as enemies. 

3. The hostile force. Originally only as quasi- 
personified, with concord in sing. ; now also as 
collect, with concord in pi. Also, a hostile ship. 

1601 Shaks. Jnl. C. iv. iii. 199 Tis better that the Enemie 
sceke v*. 1793 Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 159 They strike at 
the enemy in nis weakest and most vulnerable part 18x3 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XI. 35 To draw the attention 
of the enemy to this quarter. 1853 Motley Dutch Rep. vi. 
i. (1866) 77> He sprang 011 board the enemy alone. 1867 
Pearson Early hr M/d. Ages Eng. I. 471 A storm of arrows 
completed the rout of the first line of tne enemy ; and their 
men-at-arms were, etc. 


b. Jig. 

1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. viii. 174 Cold i* the real 
enemy which bars the way towards the Pole. 

c. colloq. or slang. How goes the enemy ; *• 

* what is the time * 

1839 Dickens Nick. Nick. xix. 1839 Bailey Fesius xiv. 
(1848) 154. 

f II. 4. [app. a subst. use of 13 . 1 .] «= Enmity. 
Obs. rare. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth, de P. R. viii xiii. (1495) 320 Vtider 
the planete Mars is conteyncd werre and uatayle, prison 
and enmye. c*4oo Apol, Loll. i£ J>at cursing be rfetwyse 
longcn [pre conaiciounsl . . ri^twisne* in he kirk . . vnn}t- 
wisnex in J>e man cursid, & enmey of |>c obstinat. Ibtd. 
87 On sleb an oj>er bi enemy, c 14*0 Chron. Vilod. 212 
F or to him he hadde a prevy^e enmy^e. 

B. ad/. (In many examples the word admits of 
being regarded as the sb. used attrib.) 

+ 1. Adverse, hostile, ill -disposed, unfriendly. 
Const, to, with. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 12030 (Trin.) )>e enemy fend b° him 
IJeius] sou^t, 138* Wyclif i Cor. xv. 26 Forsoth at the 
laste, the enemy deeth schal be distroyed. 1514 Barclay 
Cyt. hf Uplondyshm . (1847) *>3 Enemie to muse* is wretched 

r veriie. 1553 N. Gkimald tr. Cicero’s Duties (c 1600) >3> 
To man* nature, .cruelty i* most enimy. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. iv. i. 427 Your wife, .would not hold out enemy 
for cuer. 1607 Tops ELI. Four-/. Beasts (1673) 100 The 
enemy beasts to harts Harts are opposed by wolves. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 137, 1 have becne shipwrackt, 
yet am not enemy with the sea or winds. 1634 Earl c|/ 
Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 125 He has nothing that's enemy 
to us but hi* name. 17*6 Swift Gulliver 11. vii. Some evil 
genius, enemy to mankind, must have been the first con- 
triver. 

2. Of or pertaining to a hostile army or nation ; 
standing in the rclatidn of an enemy, hostile. 
rare in mod. use. 


1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xlvi. 7 He made assault axens the 
folk enemy (138* enmyable folc], 1398GRBNEWEY Tacitus' 
Ann. xi. viii. (1633) 140 Being captaine* of the enemy na- 
tions. >6*3 Bingham Xenophon 82 The Countrey is enemy, 
and we in danger to lose many Souldicrj. »«53 Holcroft 
Procopius iv. 149 Narscs mealed not with Anniinum .. nor 
with any other Knemy-towne. 1635-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1 701) 116/2 The Carduchi,a People Enemy to the Persians. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat . II, 429 There is a party of enemy 
Indians coming that way. 1703 T. Jefferson Writ . IV. 
25 (1859) Enemy goods are lawful prize. x88x J. Westlake 
in Academy 15 Jan. 14/3 Distinguishing .. between the 
enemy character of individuals and of their State. 

tlrnemy, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. prec.1 intr. 
To be hostile to. Hence + B nomying vbl. sb. 

138* Wyclif Ps. xxxiv, Ouer >o*e not to me that 
enemyen [1388 ben aduersanes] to me wlckelt. 13*9 S. 
Fish Suppl. 9 So then here was enmying, enuying, laugh- 
ing. etc. 

Enemy, dial, corruption of Anemone. 

18. . Tennyson N. Farmer ix. They fun 'urn thecr a-IaXid 
of ’is faice Doon i* the woild 'enemies. 

t E*nemyftil, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Enemy -f 
-FUL.l Resulting from the action of an enemy; 
hostile. Hence S'&emyftdly adv. } after the man- 
ner of an enemy. 

138* Wyclif Isa. i. 7 3 oure resioun. .shal be desolat as in 
enemyful wastete. 1450-1330 Myrr. our Ladye j6o That 
had enmefully enuye to the glory of them that were made. 

t E-nemylike. a. and adv. Obs. Also 4 
enemylioh. [f. Enemy 4- Like a. and adv.] 

A. adj. Resembling an enemy ; having the 
bearing or disposition of an enemy* 

1561 T* Norton Cahdn's Inst. iv. 166 To be caried with 
an enemylike mynd against his aduersarie. 16*3 Bingham 
Xenophon 7 As for Cyrus, where he is. .an enemie, no man 
more sowrc, nor more enemie-like. 

B. adv. After the manner of an enemy ; as an 
enemy does. 

138a Wyclif Num. xxv. 18 The Madianytees. .enemylich 
han doo ajeyns 30W. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst . iv. 
xx. (1634) 739 To defend with warre the dominions com- 
mitted to their charge, if at any time they be enemy-like 
assailed. 263s Gouge God's Arrows ut. U. 185 They were 
the first that enemie-like set upon Israel. 1631 Howell 
Vensco 178 But whether he is to be acknowledg'd as a 
Father, who enemy-like rob* hi* children, judge you. 
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t Butmylj, a . and adv. Obs. rate. Also 
4 emnyly. [f. Enemy a. + -ly* and 8.] 

A. Hostile. B. adv. In a hostile 
manner. 

138s Wyclif a A fare, xiv. it Other frendU hauynge hem 
enmyly, enflawmiden Demetric a^cinus J udee. 1561 Daub 
tr. Bullinger oh APoc. (1573) 139 b. The Lord U. .describyng 
the enemylie warre agaynst Antichrist. 

*23*nemyship, noncc-wd. [f. Enemy 4- -ship.] 

The position or relation of an enemy. 

1776 Pains Com . Stnu (1701) 30 It the nearest and only 
true way of proving enemytnip, If I may to call it. 

t Enent, and with advb. gen. suffix -es en- 
antei, prep, Obs . Forms: a. 4 enent. 0 . 4 
enentes, -is, 6 enens. [var. ff. Anent.] In va- 
rious senses of Anent : e.g. in the eyes or opinion 
of =* Anknt 6 ; opposite « Anent 7 ; towards ; in 
favour of - Anent 9 ; as regards - Anknt 10. 

a ijpo Cursor Af, 6880 (Gfltt.) Ala enent Jus moyse*. Ibid. 
io8s8(Cott.) pou has enent vr lauerd spedd. Ibid. 14459 
Enentispe Iuus al was for noght. Ibid. 14878 All for noght 
enent him stode. Ibid, 35312 pou hald wreth clients pi 
broiber. a 1400-50 Alexander 3245 Suld neuir na gome be 
to glade. .Of nis ne)bour noy encntis hlin-aelfe. 1516 Will 
Rd Poke 0/ Whti, 4 June, Even enens my stall. 

t Enentise, -izh, v. Obs, In 4 ene(y N ntis, 
-yach. [var. ffi of Anientise.] trans. To bring 
to nothing, exhaust (the contents of a vessel). 

Hence Bne'ntising vbl. sb., exhaustion, fainting. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxiv. 8 The groundi* that is the 
pyne of hell is noght enentist [ibid encntyscht] that it nc 
last withouten ende. 1388 Wyclif Judith xiii. 29 Achior. . 
felde doun on his face, .and his soufe Mtffridc cncynti.syiig. 

Enepidermio (encpid5\imik), a. [f. En-8 
pref 4- r>iDEBM-ls skin + -10.] Of or pertaining 
to (medical) applications to the skin. 

f Ena rd, v. Obs . In pr. pple, enerdand, 
-ond. [Prob. f. En-1 + Eri> to dwell ; but cf. En- 
hkkd.] intr. To dwell in. 

ci 400 Destr. Troy 4117 A lorulc here ledis in dwelt .. 
byg men with all, Enerdond by hor one. Ibid. 12587 
Enmys enerdand in ylis aboute. 

t E nergate, v. Obs. rare . [f. Enkrg-y 4* 
-ate.] trans . To energize ; to give energy to. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. h. x. 152 Religion must 
be tne foundation of all Policy, .cementing all societies, and 
energating all lawes. 

Energetic (enaid^etik), a. [ad. Gr. Ivfpyrjriu- 
6 s active, f. tvepyt-civ to operate, effect. Now 
treated as if derived from Energy.] 

+ 1. Operative, engaged in action. Obs. rare . 

1701 Grew Cosm. Sacr. 1. i. (Rd If then we will conceive 
of God truly, .wc must look upon him. .as a being eternally 
cncrgetick. 

2. Powerfully operative. 

1851 Biggs Neiv Disp. 204 An cnergctick remedy. 1839 G. 
Bird Nat. Philos. Introd. 33 A most energetic force ore- 
siding over the internal constitution of bodies, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac, l. f 30. 141, 1 . . found an energetic polarity in a 
mass at some distance below the summit. 1876 Tait 
Roc. Adv . Phys. Sr. vi. 152 The most energetic chemicals. 

3. Characterized by energy. Of persons : Strenu- 
ously active. Of movements, actions, expressions : 
Forcible, vigorous, emphatic. 

1796 Burkk AVfyV. Peace Wks. VIII. 220 The active and 
energetick part of the French nation, itself the most active 


and energetick of all nations. 


/hatkly Rhet. (1850) 


at 3 Many others, who are allowed to be elegant, are yet by 
no means vigorous and energetic. 184a A. Combe Physiol. 
Digestion 126 The active and energetic respiration attend- 
ant on cheerfulness and buoyance of spirits. 1876 Emerson 
Lett. f Soc. Aims , Resources Wks. (Bohn) III. 203 The 
world belongs to the energetic, belongs to the wise. 1881 
Jowett Thucyd. I. 99 All men are energetic when they are 
making a beginning. 

Hence finer g*e ‘ties sb. pL [on the analogy of 
mathematics , etc.], the doctrine or science of 
Energy. 

1855 W. Rankins in Ed in. Philos. Jml„ The basis of the 
science of energetics. 1881 Armstrong in Nature No. 610. 
452 That branch of science which . . I may provisionally 
term 'Animal Energetics'. 

Energe*tioal, a, ff. as Energetic a . 4* -al.] 

1. Philos. Operative, that produces effects ; active 
as opposed to passive, arch, 

1603 Sir C. Hey don Jud. Astral. xxlil. 506 Their inward 
formes, and encrgcticall faculties. 1644-5* J* Smith Set. 
Disc, iv. 1 19 Resembling the passive powers of the intellect 
to colours, the active or energeticaf to light. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intcll. Syst. 161 Fate . . ought . . to be looked upon 
. , as an energetical and effectual principle. 1850 Maurice 
Ator. 4 Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 88 All things are efficient and 
energetical only in their harmony. 

+ 2. Powerfully operative. Obs . 

1631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature I. 8 When it 
worketh it is energeticall indeed, and powerfull in operation. 
1644-5* J. Smith Set. Disc. v. 160 As this is more strong 
and active, so is happiness itself more energetical within us. 
1661 Origeris Opin. in Phoenix (1721) I. 73 That most ex- 
cellent and most energetical part in us which The Scrip- 
ture calls Spirit. 

3. Full of energy ; strenuously active ; forcible, 
emphatic, rare in mod. use. 

1631 Star Chamb. Cases (1886) 46 A very energetical! 
phrase, grynding the faces of the poore. 1773 J. Allen 
Serm. St. Marys Ox/. 93 The energetical fervent prayers 
of this church’s champions. 1839 James Louis XIV % III. 


409 This rapid, and energetical method of continuing the 
war. 

Energetically (enwdsetikiili), adv. [f. Ener- 
getical a. 4 - -ly* J In an energetical manner. 

*775 P® Lolme Eng. Const. (1784) Pref. x Which he so 
energetically applauds. 1836 Random Recoil. II 0, Lords \ iv. 

339 His longest and most energetically delivered speeches. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 86 He did not approve of 
the plan : but he executed it . . zealously and energetically. 
1883 H. Spencer in Com temp. Rev. XLllI. 8 The primitive 
man , . can exert himself energetically for a time. 

|| Energi'a. rare. The Lat. form of Energy ; 
used in the sense of Energy 6 . 

1861 Graham in Phil. Trans. 184 The colloid possesses 
EnerEta. 

t Ene’rgial, a. Obs. rare . [f. Energy 4 - -al.] 

Of or pertaining to energy ; operative, efficacious. 

c *5*5 Skelton Rehlyc. 368 A mystical!, Effect* encrgiall 
As Grcckes do it call. 

Energiatypfi (cna-jdsiaUipX Obs, [f. cncrgia 
(see Energy) 4- Type.] An earlier name for the 
photographic process called Ferrotype. 

*®4S Athensrum 39 Feb. 203 The Energiatype, or, as thr 
discoverer now names the process, the Fcrroty;>e. •«» 
hncycl. Bnt. XVII. 550/2 Under tne name of the enorgia- 
type, Mr, Hunt published an account of a process in whiih 
tne salts of iron were used. 

Energio (enSMd-jik), a. [f. Enkrg-y 4- -ic ; cf. 

F. Pturgtque, It. encrgico .] 

+ 1. Powerfully operative ;«*- Energetic 2 . Obs. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 7 Not so Energick 
as to venenate the intire mass of blood in an instant. 1680 
— Curing Dts. by Expect, xvi. 124 The most Energick 
Simples. 1753 Smoli.ktt Ct. Fathom 11784) 13/2 A juice 
muen more energick than the milk of goat, wolf, or woman. 

2. Characterized by energy ; strenuous, forcible, 
vigorous ; Energetic 3 . Now rare. 

170* tr, Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers 45 Expressions, .not. . 
energick enough to express such Thoughts. 179a A. Young 
7 rav. France 65 The energic exertions of ardent minds. 
1818 J. H. F RKKic H'histlcL raft's Nat. Poem 111. xli, The 
strong Fryingpan's energic jangle. 1876 J. Ki us Caesar 
in Egypt 3a Caesar, astute, energic, press'd the war. 

3. noticc’uses . (see quots.) 

1796-7 Colkkidgk Poems, Lines on Friend , To me hath 
Heaven with l>ountcous hand assigned Energic reason. 
1834 — Let. 1 Mar., My mind is always energic— I don’t 
mean energetic : I require in everything what, for lack of 1 
another word, I may call propriety,— that is, a reason, why 
the thing is nt all, and why it is there or then rather than 
elsewhereor at another time. it&ltlaJnv. Atag. I, XXXVI. 
242/2 The energic faculty that wc call Will. 

t Ene rffical, a. Obs. rare. [f. as Energic a. 
4--AL.1 ~--prec. 

1564 JEWEL Def. A fob (1611)941 Your Figuratiue, Tropi- 
cal!, &Energicall Doctrine touching this blessed Sacrament. 
1653 Waterhouse Apol. Learn. 85 (T.) The learned and 
moderate . . confess our polity to be productive of more 
cnergical . . preachers than any church in Europe. 17*0 
Wrlton Suffer . Son of God 1. xii. joo Whose Works of 
Penitence . . become Powerful and Encrgicnt to procure 
those Great and Extraordinary Graces. 

II Energico (ftifrdg/ko), adv. Music . nt] 1 

With energy. In mod. Diets. 

+ Bne*rging, ///. a. Obs . rare- 1 . [?f. n encrge 
vb. (back-formation from Energy) 4 - -ino^.] 

? Powerfully acting. (But perh. misprint for 

Emerging.) 

1 749 Smollett Regicide 1. vi. (1777) 15 To Mifle and re. 
press Tit’ energing dictates of my native right. 

Energist (enwd^ist). ? ttonee-wd. [f. Energy 
+ -IRT.] A writer who aims at i energy' of style. 
1804 F.din. Rev . III. 349 Want of dignity in the mode of 
chastising the absurdities of the Energists. 

Energise (em.-ud^aiz), v. [f. Energ-y 4 - -jze : 
cf. Fr. t tnergiser (Boiste).] 

1. trans. a. To rouse into energy or activity, 
call into active operation, b. To infuse energy 
into, supply with energy. 

1753 Miss Collier Art Torment. 136 From a desire of 
energizing this his (Jonathan's] favourite affection. s8xs 

G. Chai.mkrs Dom. Econ. Gt. Brit. Pref. 9 The office of 
Inspector-General was greatly improved, and energized, 
during the first administration of Mr. Pitt. 1875 M'Larkn 
Sertn. Ser. ti. viit. 147 Faith will energize us for any sort of 
work. 

2. intr. To be in active operation ; to put forth 
energy, exercise one’s powers. 

| 175* Fielding Amelia xi. v. Wks. 1784 IX. 278 The same 

passion cannot much energize on two different objects at 
one and the same time. 1818-60 Whatrly Comnt.pl. Bk. 
(1864) 23 In attending to an interesting play . . we can enr,r- 
gise without much fatigue. 1859 Sir w. Hamilton Discuss. 
30 We exist only as we energise. 1871 Froude in Devon. 
Assoc. Trans. JV. *o We have no reason to believe that in 
the past condition of the earth . . there were functions 
energizing of which we have no modern counterparts. 

Hence B nergixed PpL a. 

1885 Mrs. Linton Chris. Kirkland II. 54 A huge cosmic 
joke and energized satire. 

Energizer (cnwdsaiwj). [f. prec. 4- -er.] 
He who or that which energizes. (Used by Harris 
for : The agent of an action.) 

*750 Harris Hermes i. ix. (1786) 174 Every Energy is 
necessarily situate between two Substantives, an Energizer 
which is active, and a Subject which U passive. Ilnd. 175 
Brutus loved Portia. Here Brutus it the enereizer ; loved, 
the energy ; and Portia, the subject. z88* W7 B. Wkf.dfn 
Social Law Labor 28 He may be his . . own energizer. 


Energizing (e'n&idjpizig), vbl. sb, [f. as prcc. 

4 - -ing The action of the verb Enkrgi/.k. 

a. The action or process of awakening to energy 
or activity, b. The action of displaying energy ; 
energetic action. 

*85* Fraser's Afag, XLI 1 1. 393 The curbing of our mis- 
chlevous propensities, and the energizing of our good ones. 
*•54 Hickok Si. Afimt 341 A nisus y or energizing toward** 
a presented object. 186* Gouluurn Pers. Re Kg iii. (18731 
23 The fruits of the spirit ,. are not the result of the ener- 
gizing of our own will. 

E nergising, ppl.a. [f. ns prec. + •INU 5 *.] 
a. That supplies energy, or rouses into energy ; 
exciting, stimulating, o. That is in active oj>cra- 
tion ; that puts forth energy. 

1750 Harris Hermes 1. lx. <T.\ As all energies me attri- 
bute*, they have reference of course to terluin energizing 
substances. 1786 Hr. Hokhlky Senn. Sous of the Clingy 
(T. >, To taste these nobler exercise* of energising love, 
1811 Bushy in Byron's Walts ii. note , When energising 
objects men pursue. Stovfl Intr id. Cannes Netess. 

si A practical and energizing spirit breathe* through them 
nil. x86a Dana Man. GeoJ. 74) The cncigixing light of 
the sun shining on the earth. 

Enerffumzn (cnajgi//*mOn). Also 9 (?Fr.) 
onergumeD©. [ml. late L. cnctgti mentis a. Gr. 
lvtpyovp*v-os t pass. pple. of Ivipylttv to work in or 
uix>n, f. Jv in 4 - ipy-ov work : cf. Fr. ettergumbne. 
The Lat. pi. cntrgttmcm sometimes occurs.] 

1. One that is wrought upon or possessed by a 
devil ; a demoniac. 

1*685 tr. Bet genu's Satyr. Char. xiii. so If then thi* 
Knergumenus, hath n thousand length* nncl breadthe* that 
are so many Crosses aIkmH her, 1 1706 tr. Dupin' s Ful. 

Hist, ijth C . I. v. 98 From Catechu men* he pause* to the 
Knergumen*. *8*o Suyiv Abbot xxxii, If there was c\c» 
an Euergumene, or possessed demoniac their i* a devil 
speaking with that woman'* tongue ! 1855 Smkdi »<y Ouult 
Sc, 1 73 Such catechumen* a* were not at the same linn* 
cnergumens. 1863 Gko. Ei ten Romola <1880* 1. 1. v. 6y Ol 
an cncrgumen whose dwelling 1* among tombs. 

2. A 1 possessed* person, an enthusiast, a fanatical 
devotee. Also attnb . 

17 oa C. Mathfr Magu. Chr. 1. iii. (1852) (Junker# and 
Seekers, and other such Knergumen*. I but. in. 11. xxvi. 
493 The man. .of anenctgumcn countenance. *8*8 T. Jff> 
ffrson Writ. IV. 451 When General Washington was 
withdrawn, the cnergumeni of royalism . mounted on the 
car of State, i860 Gkn. P. Thompson Audi Alt . Ill uv. 
12 Suppose some ‘ciicrgumene ’ were to make the declara- 
tion, etc. 1885 Mokify in Maim, Mag. Feb. 21,5/2 'I bn 
seeming peril to which priceless moral elements of human 
t haracter were exposed by the cnergumens of progress. 

Ilcnce t Bn©^ rgrune nloal a. Obs., having the 
characteristics of a demoniac or 1 possessed * 
j^erson. Xn©rgn'm©nl 0 t * Knergumen i. 

1684 I. Mather Remark. Provid. (185/4 121 Certain ar- 

? umcnt* of an energumenical person. 1646 Gaui k Cates 
oust . 37 The meerly Passive lie simply deemoniocks, but 
not Energutnenists. 

Energy (C'najd^i). [ad. late L. cncrgia , Gr. 
kvipytia, f. hspytjs, f. to 4- tpyov work. Cf. Fr. 
tncrgic . Senses 1 and 2 belong to Iripyua as used 
by Aristotle, whereas sense 5 answers to that of 
Gr. bvpapus.] 

1. With reference to speech or writing : Force or 
vigour of expression. 

(This sense (found in late L. and in Romanic) is originally 
derived from nn Imperfect understanding of Aristotle’* use 
of idfr/tia (Rhrt. tit. xi. 1 2) for the specie* of metaphor which 
calls up a mental picture of something * acting ' or moving. 
In mod. use it blend* with j.l 
(x<8* Sidney Def. Poesie (Arh.) 67 That same forciblene*, 
or Energio, (as the Greeke* cal it) of the writer.) *599 
Thynnk Anhnadv. 42 The frenche Hollybande, not vnacr- 
standing* the true energye of our tongue, a *696 Holder 
f J ), When animated by elocution l Speech] aeuutic* a greater 
life and cneray. 17*9 St a* kiiouhk Btnty Pit in. tv t. 6 2 
These are afl of them term* of a peculiar energy. 1845 
Whately Rhet. (1850) 203 The transposition of word* 
which the ancient language* admit oL conduces, not merely 
to variety, but to Energy. *847 Emtrson Rrpr. Men , 
Shahs. Wks. (Bohn) I. 357 The Liturgy, admired for its 
energy and pathos. 

t D. transf. Impressiveness (of an event). Obs. 
1764 Harmhr Obsertf. n. 7 This thunder . . added con- 
nidcrably to the energy of thui event [SauI'k inauguration]. 

2. Exercise of power, actual working, operation, 
activity ; freq. in philosophical language. + For- 
merly also concr : The product of activity, nn effect. 

a *6*6 Bacon ( J.) f They are not eflfet tive of any thing, noi 
leave no work behind them, but are encigie* merely. 164* 

H. More Song of Soul Glo**., Energic . . is the operation, 
efflux or activity of any being ; as the light of the Sunnc 
is the energic of the Sunnc, and every phantasm of the 
soul is the energic of the .soul. 1644 5 a J. Smith Set. 
Disc. viii. v. (1821) 399 Their life in nothing else but a 
strong energy of fancy and opinion. *6*6 Sir T. Brownk 
Pseud. Ep, ll. v. 87 The conceited remedy carryeth often 
the honour of the capitall energic, which had no nngcr in it. 
*944 Harris Three Treat. (1841) 18 Call every production, 
tne parts of which exKt successively . .a motion or an energy : 
thu* a tune and a dance are energies. 1798 Bay Attter. 

I. aw Rep. (1809) I. 23 Naturalization had a retrospective 
energy. *833 1 . Tavlor Fan at. ii. 43 The transition of the 


Law Rep. (1809) I. 23 naturalization had a retrospective 
energy. *833 1. Tavlor Fanat. ii. 43 The transition of the 
passions from momentary energies to settled dispositions. 
*859 Sir W. Hamilton Lect. (1877) II. xxi. 25 Tne faculty 
of which this act of revocation is the energy, I call the Re. 
productive. 

+ b. Effectual operation ; efficacy. Obs , 
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a 1719 Smalridge (J.h Beg the blessed Jesus to give an 
energy to your imperfect prayers. *7*5 Porn Odyss. xx. 
22 6 Blows nave more energy than airy words, 

3 . Vigour or intensity of action, utterance, etc. 
Hence as a personal auality ; The capacity and 
habit of strenuous exertion. 

iBop-to Coleridge Friend (1865) 17 To lose the general 
and lasting consequences of rare and virtuous energy. xti|9 
Thiklwall Greece V. no The prudence and energy dis- 
played at this critical juncture by AgesiJaus. 1841-4 Emkr- 
son Fn. Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 91 The poet admires the 
man of energy and tactics. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng . 
IK. 7 76 He took his measures with his usual energy And 
dexterity. 1858 Kane Arct. Ex pi. I. xl. tax When the 
hatches were opened, the flame burst out with energy. 1856 
Froudr Hitt, Fug. I. i. 71 Henry, with the full energy of 
his fiery nature, was flinging himself into a quarrel. 

4. Power actively and efficiently displayed or 
exerted. Sometimes in pi. in same sense. 

1669 Glanvili. Seeps. Set', xii. 66 If this motive Energie . . 
must be called Heat . . I contend not. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric Chew. (1814) 185 Soils . . which act with the greatest 
chemical energy in preserving Manures. 1849 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connex. Phyt. Sc. Introd. a Impress the mind with 
some notion of the energy that maintains them (the heavenly 
bodies] In their motions. Ibid. iii. 15 The disturbing energy 
of the planets. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. § 7. 51 Struggle witn 
the slow energy of a behemoth. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. II. 
24 The united energies of two horses, two men, four wheels, 
and a plum-pudding carriage dog. 1870 E. Peacock Ra(f 
Skttl. II. 1 Throwing all their energies Into worldly con- 
cern*. 

b. pi. Individual powers in exercise ; activities. 

a 174a Bentley (J.^, How can concussion of atoms beget 
. . powers and energies that we feel in our minds f 1783 in 
Phil Trans. LXXl II. 160 Nature unquestionably abounds 
with numberless unthought-of energies, and modes of work- 
ing. i8ot Southey Thalaba ill. xvi. There might his soul 
develope best Its strengthening energies. 1849 Raskin Sev. 
Lamps vii. 184 A measure of license is necessary to exhibit 
the individual energies of things. x86x May Const. Hut. 
(1863) J. i. 6 The troublesome energies of Parliament. 

6 . Power not necessarily manifested in action; 
ability or capacity to produce an effect. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 26 We find in so small a 
oarticleof a created Being this admirable energy. 169s T. 
HI ale) Acc. New Invent, p. xxiii, Some vain Authors have 
essayed in print to give reasons for such energy of that Fish. 
<11731 Atter bury Serrn. IV. ix. (T.), Discoursing of the 
energy and power of church music. asB6* Buckle Ctvihs 
(1869) III. v. 420 An occult principle, which he termed the 
Animal Power or Energy of the brain. 1887 I^iwfll Democr. 

j 6 Institution* which could bear and breed such men as 
Jncotn and Emerson had surely some energy for good. 

6. Physics . The power of ‘ doing work 9 possessed 
at any instant by a body or system of btxlies. 
First used by Young (with reference to sense 4) 
to denote what is now called actual , kinetic , or 
motive energy, i.e. the power of doing work pos- 
sessed by a moving body by virtue of its motion. 
(Young expressed the quantity of ‘energy 1 in a 
particle as the product of the mass into the square 
of the velocity ; it is now found more convenient 
to express it as the half of this product.) Now 
extended (first by Rankine) to include potential , 
static , or latent energy, or energy of Position , i. e. 
the power of doing work possessed f>y a body in 
virtue of the stresses which result from its position 
relatively to other bodies. Also with adjs., mechan- 
ical , molecular , chemical \ electrical energy , etc. 

Consetr>ation of energy : the doctrine that the quantity of 
energy in any system of bodies cannot be increased or di- 
minished by any mutual action of those bodies, and that 
the total energy in the universe ix a constant quantity, 

*807 T. Younq Nat. Philos. viiL (1845) I. 59 The term 
energy may be applied, with great propriety, to the product 
of the mass or weight of a body, into the square of the 
number expressing it* velocity. x8«a Thomson in Philos. 
Mag. 304 {title). Dissipation of Mechanical Energy, 1853 
W. Rankine Transform. Fnergy in Scient. Papers (1881) 
203 [Defines 4 actual or sensible energy*, 4 potential or latent 
energy*, 4 conservation of energy’]. 1863 Tyndall Heat i.fq 
Asserting that mechanical energy may be converted into heat. 
1876 M. Foster Physiol. 11. v. (*870) 420 The animal body 
is a machine for converting potential into actual energy. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr, 199 But whether this is the sole 
source of volcanic energy or not is uncertain. 1879 Thom- 
son & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 278 In every case in which 
energy is lost by resistance, heat is generated. 

to. Suggested as a name for Momentum. 

1808 Edits, Rev. XII. 130 This modification of power (that 
of a moving body, ’proportional to the quantity of matter 
multiplied into the velocity *] might be called Energy. 

C. Vegct. Phys. Energy of growth : see quot. 
x88a Vinks Sachs' Sot. Sat If tne power of any particular 
tone to attain a definite length is called its Energy of 
Growth. 

Enerth&nd, pr. pple. of Enhebd, Ohs. 
Enervate ( JhS’iv/t), a. Also 8 ennervate. fad. 
L. cnervat-us, pa. pple. of enervdre : gee next.! 

1. Wanting in strength of character; spiritless, 
unmanly, efieminate. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 11 They waxe carelesse, 
dissolute, and enervate. 1673 Dryden A strung*. 11. 1 , The 
Dreg* and Droppings of enervate Love. 1749 J. Waeton 
Ode West's Pindar (T,), Away, enervate haras, away. 1774 
Goldsmith Grec. History I, 176 We are to behold an en* 
nervate and factious populace. sSaa Wordsw. Eccl. Sow*. 
t. ix, Poet. Wk*. IV. aoi The Pictish cloud darkens the 
enervate land By Rome abandoned. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 

I. 515 The enervate candidates for place and patronage. 


b. of artistic style, etc. 

a 1704 T. Brown Frol, to istSat. Persists {rjy>) I. 51 Nor 
Virgil’s great maiestick lines Melted into enervate Rniines. 
178* J. Brown Poetry 4 - Mus . xii (1763) 900 Certain Greeks 
. . brought a refined and enervate Species of Music to Rome. 
1884 Blackw . Mag. Apr . 432/2 Let it not be supposed that 
this art. .was enervate, monotonous, or slow. 

2 . Wanting in bodily strength or physical power. 
1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 335 My cold enervate hand. 1737 
PofE It or. Kpfst. 11. 1 . x$3 On each enervate string they 
taught the note. To pant. 1741 Betterton in Oldys Eng. 
Stage vi. sio Such a languid and ennervate Hoars ness. 
176a Falconer Shiprur. 1. 67a When eastern breeses, yet 
enervate, rise. 1849 Lytton C ax tons 11. lvi, The enervate 
slightness of his frail form. 

d. Bot. Having no rib or nerve ; ribless. 
Enerv&to (cnaw *t), v . [f. L. enervdt- ppl. 
stem of enervdre to extract the sinews of, 
weaken, f. e out + ttervus sinew (see Nekvb sb.). 
The later use is influenced by the mod. sense of 
nerve. Cf. Enkbve v. 

(In I7*i8th c. the accentuation was usually ene'n>ateS\ 
+1. trans , To cut the tendons of ; chiefly spec. 
to hamstring, hough (a horse). Also (see quot, 
1751.). Ohs. 

1638 Fbatly Transubst. Exploded 183 You cut your wife 
in tne hammes, and enervate your main© argument. 1696 
Blount G/ossogr.,Enentale . . to cut off sinews. 170a Bp. 
Patrick Comm. Josh. xL 9 They were wont thus to ener- 
vate nil the horses they found in the kind's xtables after his 
death, vjpx Chambers Cycl. s.v., Cutting two tendons on 
the side of a horse's head . . they thus enervate horses, to 
make their heads small and lean. 

+ 2 . To emasculate. Ohs. rare— 1 . 

x6so J. H(f.alrv] tr. Augustine’s City of God vn. xxiv. 
285 If eRrth were held no goddexse, men would . . not (lay 
their hands] upon themselves, to enervate thcmselucs for her. 
8. To weaken physically (a person or animal) ; 
now only of agencies that impair nervous 4 tone*, 
as luxury, indolence, hot or malarious climates. 

a 1 668 Dknicam Of Old Aye ii.(R.\ I feel no weakness, nor 
hath length Of winters quite enervated my strength. 1757 
Dybr Fleece t. (R.), No. .myrtle bowers, Tne vigorous frame 
. .of man Enervate. 178* Gibbon Decl. 4 F. (1869) II. xlii. 
559 The conquerors were enervated by luxury. 1706 Morse 
Atner. Geog. II. 303, I, therefore, the King of Poland, 
enervated by age. 1809 Nelson Let. 1 Oct. in A. Duncan 
Life (1806) 243, I have had . . one of my . . spasms, which 
has almost enervated me. 1855-60 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
iii. $ 184 Their crews enervated in tropical climates. 

+ b. To impair the strength of (inanimate 
things). Ohs . 

1667 Watkrhouse Fire Lond. 69 Chapels, Churches, 
Monument*, .it. .flaked and enervated. 

4 . To weaken mentally or morally ; to destroy 
the capacity of (a person, a community, etc.) for 
vigorous effort of intellect or will. Said esp. of 
the effects of luxury or sloth. Also, to destroy 
or impair the vigour of (sentiments, expressions, 
etc.). 

1614 Raleigh Hist, World lit. 64 Luxury, wherewith 
most Empires that ever were, have beene enervated. 1625 
Donne Serm. Ixvi. 665 God shall, .enfeeble and enervate. . 
that Constancy. 169a Bp. Patrick Fuh. Sertn. in J . Smith's 
Sel. Disc. 555 Do not . . enervate your souls by idleness. 
1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, iv. 200 No Lust enervate* their 
Heroick Mind. 1793 Hanway Trent. (1762)!. 111. xxviii. 118 
By imputing vice to nature . . we enervate that detestation 
which arises . . upon the mention of those things which we 
denominate unnatural. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Ore. 

$ 5. 149 The tendency of abstract thought . . to enervate the 
will is one of the real dangers of the highest education. 

+ 5 . To destroy the force of (arguments, testi- 
mony, etc.) ; to destroy the grounds of (a doctrine, 
an opinion) ; to render ineffectual fa law, an 
authority, an opponent’s efforts, etc.). Ohs . Some- 
times expanded into To enervate the force of 
1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 271 Because the Glosse is 
now by some thought to be of equal Authorise with the 
Text it is not an inconvenient way to enervate both. 1634 
Acts Durham High Com . Crt. (1857) 99 To enervaite the 
testimony of the wittnesses. 1653 Ashwell Fides A post. 
271, 1 . .have enervated most of those Arguments, which I 
have found brought against cither. 167s Newton in Rigaud 
Carr. Sci. Men (1841) 11 . 318 So acute an objector hath said 
nothing that can enervate any part of it l my discourse], 
a 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. < 1676) 108 A. . Prince, who 
hath not enervated those Machinations. 170s Echard 
Eccl. Hist. (1710) 538 He might .. enervate tne force and 
vigour of all divine injunctions, a 1718 Penn Wks. (1736 ) 
I. 453 Something that can resolve its Doubts, answer its 
Objections, enervate its Propositions. 1763 Blackstonb 
Comm. I. 417 In the next year, .this wise provision was 
enervated, by only, etc. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. iii. 
(i8s«) 82 Enervate the force of legislative sanctions. 

T b. To disparage the power or value of (some- 
thing). Ohs. 

a tSig Donne BiaSavaroe (1644) 207 To enervate and 
maime . . that repentance which is admitted for sufficient in 
the Romane Church. 1699-60 Stanley Hist. Philos . (*701) 
216/1 Not that, .he (Zeno] did enervate Vertue. 

Enervated (c-nwv*ited), mi. a. [f. Enirvate 
v. + -id 1 .] That is deprived ofnerve and strength; 
lit. And Jig. ; effeminate, weakly. 

1660 Jei. Taylor Duct. Duiit. iv. Wki. IX. 16a Th« 
gods which they worshipped, thosepoor enervated demons. 
a 1739 Arbutmnot & Pori J.), Their enervated lords are 
softly lolling in their chariots. 1841 Emerson Addr ., Man 
the Ref. Wks. (Bohn) II. 241 Tne enervated and sickly 
habits of the literary class. 


S ’narrating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Enervate, lit. and fig. 

a 1674 Clarendon Surv . Leviath. (1676) 277 The method 
that must be taken towards the enervating those high pre- 
tences. ( 179s Chambers Cycl.. Enervating, the act of 
destroying tne force, use, or office, of the nerves. 

Enervating (emiv<?itiq), ppl. a. [f. Ener- 
vate v. 4- -incGU That enervates, in the various 
senses of the verb. 

i8at Byron Cain il i. 57 A most enervating and filthy 
cheat. 1890 Prescott Peru II. 12 The enervating influence 
of a tropical climate. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1872) 302 The enervating incense that women are only too 
ready to bum. 

Enervation (cnwv^Kan). [ad. late L. enervd- 
tien-cm, f. enervdre (see Enervate «/.).] 

+ 1 .-L. enervatio , used as transl. of Gr. dwo- 
yebpwatt in transl. Galen De Loc. Ajf. i. 6 (see 
quot 1751). Ohs, 

1978 Banister Hist. Man rv. 47 A broad Membraneous 
encraation. 179* Chambers Cycl. s.v., The fibre* of the 
recti of the abdomen . . are intersected by several nervous 
places, called by the antients, enervations ; though they be 
real tendons. 

2 . The action of enervating ; the state of being 
enervated : see Enervate v . 

c 1555 Hakpsfield Divorce Hen. VI 11 (1878) 319 The 
enervation and evasion of her adversaries intention. 1597 
Bacon Coulers Goott 4 Evill i. (Arb.) 140 This couler of 
meltoritie and prcheminence ix oft a signe of enervation and 
weakenesae. 1639 Cade Sertn. Necess. for these Times 
App. 36 An enervation or dissolution of good laws. x66o 
R, Coke Power 4 Subj. 207 To the final destruction and 
enervation of the Estates of the same Incumbents, a 17x8 
Penn Tracts Wks. 1736 I. 485 An Enervation of the Ro- 
manist's Faith. 1849 Grotr Greece VI. 11. xlvii. 25 A 
love for knowledge without enervation of character. 1890 
Kingslev^//. Locke xiv. (1879) 177 The luscious softness 
of the Italian airs overcame me with a delicious enervation. 

E'nervative, <*. rare -°* [f. Enervate v. + 
-IVE.] Tending to enervate. 

1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enervator (e’naivritOi). [as if a. L. *cner- 
vdtor , agent-n. f. enervdre to Enervate.] He 
who or that which enervates. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sh. Bk . Wks. 1879 XVI. 84 Calling 
our darling romances foolish, enervator* of intellect. 

+ ZInerve, <*• Ohs. rare- 1 , pad. L. enerv-is 
nerveless ; but the sense is obscure.] 
a i9ax Prol. to Nelyas in Thoms E. E. Prose Romattces 
III. 16 Wythout hygh style and enerve industry, I have al 
oncly folowcd mine auctour as nyghe as I couldc. 

+ Ene rve, V. Ohs. [ad. Fr. Jnerver, ad. L. 
enervdre : see Enervate v.} = Enervate v. in 
various senses. Hence Ene rved, Ene rving ppl. 
adjs. 

16x3 Zouch Dove a8 Like feeble Miloes armes encru’d, 
and dead. i *44 Hammond Loyal Convert xo (Their] effem- 
inacies have cnerv'd the strength of their declining King- 
doms. a 1648 Diguy Lett. cone. Rclig. ii. (1651) 18 A fore- 
laid designe to enerve their authority. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen, IV, ccvi, Unsteddy doctrines, which at- 
tend Ennervcd minds, ci 680 Earl Dorse r A ntiq. Coquet 
(R.), Age has enerv’d her charms. *727 Arbuthnot Coins 
Ded., Riot . . Enerv’d those Arms, that snatch'd the Spoil 
before. 1795-9 R* I/Ovkll & Southey Poems 109 Beware 
Luxury's enerving snare. 1828 in Webster. 1847 in 
Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

tEne rvity. Ohs. rare- 0 , [as if ad. L. *eti- 
ervitas, i. enervis nerveless, f. e out 4 nervus 
nerve.J The condition of being nerveless. 

%6j6 m Blount G/ossogr. 

f EnOTVOUB, a. Ohs. rare . [f. L. cnerv-is (see 
prcc.) 4 -ous.l Bereft of nerve and strength; 
powerless, futile, spiritless. (Used several times 
by R. North.) 

1677 !• L. & S. D. Ded. to Cler>e land's Poems A iiij b, We 
have only an enervous effeminate froth offered, a 1734 
North Exam. 1. iii. F 93 (1740) x88 After the Plot became 
enervous, and all farther Use of it wax despaired of. 

t Enel, adv. Ohs. Forms : 3-3 ®ne«, ones, 
Orm. nneis, (3-5 ens, 3 e&nes,) 4-5 ©ms, -u a, 
-ya). [Early ME. rnnes, enes , var. of OE. dnes 
once, assimilated to ine , Eke.] 

X. Once, on one occasion. 

1x94 O. E. Chron, an. 1120 Discs gearcs com J>et leoht to 
Sepulchrum Domini tnnan Jerusalem twiges. senes to Eas- 
tron and o 5 rc siSe to Assumptio sancte Marie, c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 37 Uwilc mon seal beon twijen awesscen of 
his sunne, enes et ham fulhtbeda. .o$er side, .et sod scrifte. 
a xaoo Moral Ode 93 in E. E. P. 38 Enes drihte helle brae. 
ctn 00 Ormin 1078 patt wass a)) aeness 0 he ger. 1406 
Au delay Poems (1844) 43 At the lest enus a acre, c 1460 
Toumeley Myst. 287, I pray the that thou wold kys me 
enys. 

2 . At any one time, either past, present, or 
future; esp. to mark the completion of an action ; 
at some time or other, formerly ; once upon a 
time. 

c iso* Lay. 9038$ ABnes an ane tide an cniht her com ride. 
c xajo Mali Metd. 11 Meidenhad is tresor bat beo hit eanes 
forioren nc bed hit neaucr ifunden. a 1300 Cursor M. (Cott.) 
10699 You >at es ens mad rightwis to brek aght naman 
hat es wis. c 1308 Pol. Songs (Camden Soc.) 203 Be the 
soule enis ute, A vilir earring nis ther non. C *34® Cursor 
M. (Fairf.) 3632 For ware he har-of enys fedde . . his beny- 
soon walde he him gife. c 1400 Desir. Troy 893 pat I may 
see thee come sotrade to his sale enys. S4B3 Caxton G. de 
la Tour ProL a The woman that enis he bathe truli lowed. 
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t$4* Boordb Introd. Knowl. xxxiii. s, I wm born* in 
Bion ; en* English I was. 

3. At enos, At one and the same time ; - At 

ONCE 3. 

a i**3 After. It. 4*0 Ne n* nime, et en**, to ueole disci- 
plines* 

[Finest, misreading in Cursor Mundi for Evest, 
malice, a. v.] 

’Enetiae, obs. form of Eventide. 

Bneuoh, enough, Sc. form of Enouoh. 
f Enew% v. Obs . Forms : 5 ennewe, 7 in* 
e*w, 6-7 enow. [ad. OF. enewer, cneauer, f. 
en in (see En- 1 ) + can water.] 
tram . Of a hawk: To drive (a fowl) Into the 
water, reft. Of a fowl : To plunge in the water. 
(In Shaks. spelt emtnew, either by confusion with 
erntnew Enmew, or merely by a misprint.) 

*486 Bk. St. Alban* D y a, Yowre hawko hath ennewed 
th* fowl* in to th« ryucr, 1*75 Tukrrrv. Bk. Fa Icon t ie 150 
If your falcon do stoupc them and anew* them once or 
twice. 1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. 111. i.91 This outward- 
sainted D«puti* Whose . . deliberate word . . follies doth 
emtnew, A* Falcon doth the Fowl*. 1611 Markham Countr . 
Content, i. v. (x668) 3* Let her enew the fowl so long till 
she bring it to the plunge. x6xa Drayton Poly*olb, xx, 
Themselves for very fear they instantly incaw. 

Enew, obs. and dial, form of Enow. 

Enew, var. of Ennew v . 1 and 2 , Obs. 

Enewre, obs. var. of Inure. 

Enezorable, obs. form of Inexorable. 
Eneye, var. of Ineyk v. Obs . to inoculate. 
EnfibCO (enf?i*s), v. [f. En- 1 + Face sb ., on the 
analogy of Endorse.] trans. To write, orint, or 
stamp a form of words upon the face ot (a bill, 
etc.). Also, To enfaee (words) upon. Hence 
Enfa*ced ppl. a. Also Bnfivoamrat, what is 
written or printed upon the face of a bill or note. 

1861 Timet ao Mar. 6/4 With a memorandum cn faced, as 
the term was, upon them to the following effect * Interest 
payable in London by draught on Calcutta*, i860 Daily 
Newt 14 Dec., * En faced * rupee paper, 924. 1886 BlaOau. 
Mag. Sept. 343/1 Identified by a parcel area and reference 
number both enfaced on the map itself. x86x Times ao 
Mar. 6/4, 6,000,000 /. [of these notes] bore the simple enfaee- 
ment 1 Interest payable in London by draught in Calcutta'. 

f Enfaimle, v. Obs. rare [obscurely f. En- 1 
+ OF. faitn hunger, or some derivative of that 
word.] ? intr. To suffer from famine (or possibly 
trans., to starve). 

c 1475 Partenay 1300 A myghty towne. .Which, enfaimling 
[Fr. qttamee 1 , Almost© gan purchace 'Hie soudan bigly the 
town beseging. 

Enfain : sec En- pref* 2 . 
t EnfklttS. Obs. rare. [a. OF. infame, en - 
fame , ad. L. tnfdmia Infamy.] = Infamy. 

c 1400 Test. Love 1. in Chaucer's IVks. (1561) aox The 
people wol lye & bringc aboute soche enfame. ibid. 292 
Some men tnere been that their ownc enfame can none 
otherwise voide, or el* excuse, but be hindoring of other 
mennex fame. 

Enfame, obs. form of Infame. 
f Enf&'mine, sb. Obs . [f. next vb.] Famine, 
starvation. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xii. 352 [The castle] myhtc neuere 
i-wonng be But only thorwgn enfamyne. 

t EnfaTnine, V. Obs . Also 4-5 enfamyne. 
[f. En- 1 + Famine.] 

1 . intr. To perish by famine. 

c 13*3 F.. E . A llit. P. B. U94 Faste fayled hem )>e fode, 
.enfaminied monte. 

2 . trans. To cause to suffer famine ; to starve. 
Also Jig. 

* 3 ® Wyclif Whs. (x88o) xjo pea ben euele fadris pat bus 
cruelly enfamynen here sugetia soul is, c 1430 Lvoa Bochas 
it. xxiv. (1554) 60 b, When men enfamined naue nether grein 
ne bred. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. clxxi, Within the first 
yere he had enfamyned the londe. 
t Enfemilb, v. Obs. Forms : 5 enfamych, 
-ysah. [Altered form of Affamish; see En- 
pref.\ ] trans. To famish, starve. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bab. a 141 Thay shall* enfamyched be. 
a 1400-50 Alexander *153 (Dubl. MS.) Thare negh was fey 
for defaute enfamyshyd [Athmole. enfamyachist] hys oste. 
xaox Caxtoh Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1405) iil xxxv. 327 b/i, 
They saw* that they were enfamysshed. 1766-1800 in 
Bailey. x8*8 in Wkhstkr; and in mod. Diets. 

t Enffcmi»hment. Obs . rare . [f. Enfamihh 
v. + -ment.] The action of starving to death. 

s6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. 1 19 So exquisite a 
barbarisme, as Richards enfamixhraent. 

Enftunous : see En- prefix* 2 . 
t En&mtemexit. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. en- 
fantement child-bearing, f. enfanter to bear a child.] 
Offspring. 

1483 Caxtoh Gold. Leg. 360/3 Where thou arte thenfante- 
mente or fruyte of my wombe. 

t EnfitYe*, v. Obs. Also 5 enfarae, 6^7 in- 
faroe, -ae. [a. F. enfarc-ir , ad. L. infarcire.’] 

1. To stuff a. (a sucking pig, etc.) with force- 
meat ; b. (the belly, oneself) with food. 

1x4*0 Libor Cocorum (x86a) 36 Put alle in body of po 
pygge, Rost hit on brochc of ime bygge Enfarsed. 1543 
Bbcom New Vends Gift Wks. (1843) 3®* How doth the 
glutton . . eofarce it [his belly] with all kind of dainties ! 
VOL. III. 


1374 Nrwtoh Health Mag. it If the partie . . have not 
long* afore enfarccd himself* with plentie of meate. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1*31 Elyot Gov. i. iii. (1883) I. *7 Redynge this warlce, 
infarced througly with suche nistones ana sentence*. Ibtd, 

II. vi. II. 55 A man . . by furie chaunged in to an horrible 
figure, his face infarced with rancour. 1533 — Cast. H tithe 

III. i. (1541) 13 b, The body is infarced eythcr with choler, 
yefowe or blacke, or with fleumc. 154a Brcon Potat. Lent 
Wks. 1564 I. 35 b, Souls, replenished and enfarsed with 
celextUJl meate. 1543 Grafton Contn. Harding 528 Let- 
ters cnfarced and repfenysshed with all human yte*. 

8. To stuff (something) into. Also fig. (con- 
temptuously) to interpolate. 

Brief Exam. *iiij b, Ye woulde not be so busie to in- 
farce in your bookes the reprochc of these men. 1566 Drant 
Horace a iv. b, Thauthors must be full Of fostred arte, 
infarst in ballasde breste. *578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 1 3 
This neither iawe . . hath on cchc side prosper cauities with 
marey infarced. x6ox Holland Pliny xxxv. xiv. The earth 
thus infarced [between planks] continueth a world of vercs. 
16*3 Lisle FRtfric oh O. 4 N. T. Pref. 5 The Latin Copy* 
clarke. .hath enfarccd these words, Quamvi* ipse, etc. 16*4 
F. White AV//. Fisher Pref. 8 He. .infarceth here a rapsoslie. 

Hence Enforcing vbl. sb. 

16*3 Lisle AHfric on O. $ N. T. Pref., By the in farcing 
Afterward of these Epistles . . into their bookes of Canons. 

Enfcusten : see En- pref * 3. 
t Enfa*t, v. Obs. Also 4 infftt. [f. En- *, In- + 
Fat a.] trans. To fatten ; fig. to make gross. 

tj8* W vclif Matt. xiii. 15 The herte of this pcple is en- 
fattid. — Acts xxviii. 27 The herte of this puple is infattid 
[Vulg. tnera status J. 

Enfatuate, obs. form of Infatuate a. and v. 
t EnfanTICe. Obs. rare [a. OF, enfaunce, 
Fr. enfanceb] Childhood. 

11400 Rom. Rose 4988 The which devel in hir enfaunce 
Hadde lerned of l^ivcs arte. 

t Enfaunt, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. enfaunt 
(P’r. enfant). Cf. Infant.] A child, a young 
]>crson. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtessye 644 in Besbees Bk. 141 Yf that ]>ou bo 
a Jong enfaunt, And thenke po scolcs for to haunt. 

t Enflurnt, v, Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. OF. enfaunt - 
fr(Fr. enfant-cr), in same sense. Cf. Infant v.] 
trans. To bear (a child). 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg 128/9 The place in whych the 
vyrgyne rnaryc enfaunted and childcd Jhesu cryst. 
Enfavour : see En- 1 pref. 1 2. 

Enfear, Bnfeature : see En- pref* 2 and 1 a. 
Enfeot, obs. form of Infect a. and v. 
Enfeeble (cnfrb'l), v. Forms : a. 4 enfebil, 
4-5 enfeble, 6 enfeable, -febel, 7- enfeeblo. 

6-7 infeeble. [a. OF. enfebl-ir, f. en - (see 
En- 1 ) + feble P'kkblk. Cf. Affeeble.] trans. 
To make feeble, weaken. 

a. a 1340 Hami'Olb Psalter xxvi. 4 pci pat angiri me 
vnbkylwysly are sekyd that is enfebild. 1485 Caxton St. 
Wt’iCfr. 12 She was enfeblyd with ouermochc payne. 153a 
More Apology xxvii. Wks. 892/1 Tl>ey both enfeable ana 
also dishonour the realme. *6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 111 . 
203 He was enfeebled of abilitie. 1764 (Jolhsm. J’rav, 270 
Praise .. Enfeebles all internal strength of thought, i860 
Tyndall f/Air, 1. 5 20. 142 The [magnetic! action was greatly 
enfeebled, 187s Ykath Groivth Comm. 293 England wax 
enfeebled, .by the War* of the Roses. 

Q. 1376 Fleming Panoflie Ep. 70 Your owne health . , is 
much mfecbled. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World it. 441 With 
intent to infeeble them for want of water. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 488 So much hath . . painc Infeehled me. 

Enfeebled (cnfrl/ld), ppl. a. [f. Enfeeble v. 
•f -ED 1 .] Made feeble, weakened. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.,Hen. V r , clxxiv, Let his en. 
feehled Temples, for one Night Beat orderlie. 1746 7 
Hkrvey Medit . (1818) 150 l’o invigorate the enfeebled 
knees, a 1850 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 287 Emotions too 
violent to be borne by an enfeebled tx>dy and mind. 

Enfeablement (enfrb’lmSnt). [f. Enfeeble 
v. + -MKNT.l The action or process of enfeebling ; 
the state of being enfeebled. 

1667 H. Mork Dw. Dial. 11. xxiii. (1713) x6i The great.. 
Enfeeblements of Mind and Body. 160$ Month. Mag. 
XIX. 327 The enfecblement, or smothering of his argument. 
e86i Mill Utilit. ii. 33 The enfecblement of the feeling of 
veracity Is one of the most hurtful things to which our con- 
duct can be instrumental. * 8*9 Seeley Led. 4 Ess. ii. *4 
The enfecblement produced by the . . introduction of civil), 
sat ion. 

Enfoe'bler. rare . [f. as prec. 4 -er.] One 
who or something which enfeebles. 

1609 Man in Moon e (1849) ia He is his own strengths en- 
fecbler. x6xs W. Parkes Curtains Dr. (1876) 16 I/Ust . . 
the azure infeebler of the braine. 17*4 A Philips Ode Sig • 
nora Cutzino 6 Sweet enfeebler of tne heart I 

Enfeebling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Enfeeble. 

1*03 4 Act 19 Hon. Vll % c. 4 Preamb., The great hurte 
and entebelyng of this Realme. 1531-1 Act 93 Hon. VII l , 
C. 16 A great enfeblyng of the kinges said* subiectes. 1705 
Stanhope Paraphr. III. 567 Those Parts . . which Nature 
hath left liable, .to great enieeblings. 

Enfeebling (enfrbliq), ppl. a. [f. Enfeeble v. 
+ -ing ^.] That enfeebles. 

1599 Marstoh See. Vlllanie n, viL ao6 Infecbling ryot. 
a iooz Holydav Juvenal 216 Passion . . does in a trice By 
th’ ear and eie admit infcebling vice. Hallam Hist 

Lit. II. 11. v. f 85. 936 The enfeebling expletives *do # and 
‘ did 1887 Spectator x Oct. 1300 England survives all 
things, even, .her own enfeebling tolerances. 


t Enf#® bli*h v. Obs. Forms : 4 enfebl 
e»oh, -ith, 5 -yash, 6-7 enfeeblish [a. OF. 
tnfe bliss lengthened stem of enfeblir \ see En- 
feeble.] a. intr. To become or grow feeble, 
b. trans . To make feeble, enfeeble. 

138a Wyclif Ex. xxii. 14 Who of his nci)bore eny thing 
of tlies axkith to borwe, and it were enfeblixhed or deed . . 
he shal be compcllid to xccld. t a 1400 Mode Art A. 9484 
The Fraunche-mene cnfeblenchcs, nc farly me thynkkys I 
149s Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) m. xliii. Tagb/i, 
He was thus enfeblysxhed in his memures. 1596 Nkwtom 
Letnnie's Complex. (1633) 131 Manly strength, by immode- 
rate beat, U resolved ana enfeeblitdied. 

Hence f Bufoe bliBhing vbl. sb. 

x6s6 W. Sc'Latrr Expos, s Thets . (1629)91 Vndergoing so 
many, so continual! mutations, and . . enfeeblishingH. 

t Enfe*llowship f V. Obs. ff. pin- 1 -* Fellow- 
ship.] a. If arts. T o join in fellowship, b. intr. 
To enter into fellowship. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vin. xxvii. 315, I will* see sii 
launcclot and enfe)aushi|>pe me with hynt. Hud. ix. xix. 
367 And they cnfclautdiypprd to gyder. *553 Grimali* 
C nerds O/htes 1. (155H1 24 When gvxxi men alike in condi- 
tions be cnfclowxhipt in mmili.irttie together. 

t Enfeion, V. Obs. or arch. [ml. OF. enfclon- 
uer % f. en - ^see En- 1 ) f felon furious.] trans. To 
make furious, infuriate. Hence Enfe loned ppl. a. 

1475 Caxton Jason r*i b, Anon ns the mount re had apper* 
ceyued Junon he enfclonned Inin self. 1596 Sm-nnvr A. (>, 
v. vui. 48 Jake one rnftlon'd or distraught. 1864 Sir K. 
James Jasso x. In, With a lest wicked and ctifcluncd brow, 

Enfenoe, obs. foim of Inkknck. 

Enfeoff (en fe f\ v. Forms : a. 5 enfeffe, on- 
fete, 6 onfooffo, 5- enfeoff. Also 5 onfoffee. 

0 . 5-7 infoof(f, 6 infeffe, 7 Infeft. Also 6 in- 
feoffee. See also Knfikf. [a. OF. enfetter, enfiejjfcr 
(AF. enfeoffer), f. en - (see Kn- 1 ) +/tefF\KV. In 
Anglo-Lat. infeoffdre . ] 

1 . trans . To invest with a fief; to put (a person) 
in possession of the fee-simple or fcc-tnil of lands, 
tenements, etc. Also absol. Const, in, of f on, 
later with \ also simply . 

a. 1400 50 Alexander 279^ [Alexander] enfeffid |»aim 
Lelyuc, In palais, in prouince. in piincitmll regnes. 1411 Sir 
T. LANGKFokuin F.. F.. IVtlls (1882) 18 Y nray atle v»w 
bene enfeffeed in my )omle* . . J^.it 3* fullyllc my forncyil 
wylle, 1446 E. F.. Wills (1B82) 71 pay wolde cnfelfe 
I’hiUppc Dnie on vj marcen of rente. 1467 Mann. \ Jlouseh. 
E.xp. 17a Karowe and 1 withe oder waren enfefed in a howenc 
ancl land. ljUt Dial. Laws Lug. 11. xvi. <16381 86 'Flic 

f ^rantorenfeoffeth the grantee of one of the said a« res. 1500 
jkkknk Fr. Bacon x. 14, 1 will enfeoff fair Mnruarct in all. 
*6ix Speed Hist. (it. Brit. ix. ix. 614 T li c Scottish 

King claimed that Country from King John, who by his 
deed enfeoffed him thereof. 1655 Fuilfk th. Hist III. vi. 

| 13 We .. shall take such tenements into our hand, und 
shall enfeoffe others therein. *785 Burke .S/. Nabob A rent's 
Debts Wks. IV. 308 A criminal., is . . enfeoffed with an 
estate. 1818 Ckuink Digest I 41 If the lord enfeoffs another 
of the tenancy, thin makes the land frank fee a 1845 Bar 
iiam Ingot Ltg. (1877) 337 The veteran was enfeoffed in tin- 
land* and Manor. t£ 76 JIanikoM Hat. D. A I. xiii. 413 
Charles II . . enfeoffed his brother, the Duke of York, with 
the counties between Peinaquid and the St. Croix. 

P. >491 Act 1 Hen. VII. c. la. 8 5 'iVncinetitc-s whereof 
they by this Acte be infeoffed. 1590 II. Swinburne l rent. 
Test . 93 If a man scaned of lande 111 fee doe infeoffee a 
straunger. 159a Nasiie I\ Dent Jesse ted. 2) 33 b, 'J’he sonnr 
s<*cks the deain of the fnthcr, that he may be infeoffed in 
his wealth. x6s8 Coke ( hi Lift. 42 b, Whosoeuer is disabled 
by the Common I^iw to take, is disabled to infeoffe. 1640 
C ant erbur tans SclJ- ( 'onvietton 9Q They set up a rubrirke, 
feafing and infefling the officiating Priest in the halfc of all 
the oblationa. 1 66s Fuli.hr Worthies Westmorl. in 141 
Richard Gilpin . was infeoffed . in the lordship of Kent- 
mirc-hall by the Baron of Kendal. 175a Carte Hist. Eng. 
111. 566 He should infeofe her in a jointure of 40,000 crowns 
a year out of the dutchy of Berry, 
b. transf. and fig. 

a. 1407 Will. Thorpe's Exam, in Arb. Garner VI. 57 
This office that ye would now enfeoff me with X460 Pol. 
Rel. Of L. Poems ( 1866) 64 For strengthe, ner force, may nat 
atteync ccrtayne a wille pat slant enfeffyd in Fraunchixe. 
*591 Nahhb Christs T. (1613) 179 The Father* of our 
earthly bodies . . cannot . . enfeofe v* in glory perpctuall. 
1638 Pentt. Couf. viii. (1657) 747 The commodity i* yours, 
for whose good we are enfeoffed with thin newer. 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes <Jr Leg. xvii. (1857) 251 The nsh in which they 
had enfeoffed themselves at the expense of Nannie Fi*He. 

0 . a 16*6 Bp. Andrew rb Semt. (1886) I. 43 To set bcfoic 
u* this flesh; and.. to infeoffe u* in it. x68a Chakmmk 
Attrib. God (1834) II. 431 Infeoffing them in a land flowing 
with milk and Honey. 

2 . To hand over os a fief ; to surrender, give tip 
entirely, fig. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV \ hi. ii. 69 The skipping King.. 
Enfeoff’d himselfe to Popularity. 1610 Htstrto-m. v. 251 
Hee that I* most infeoft to Tyrannie. 1833 H. Coleridge 
Poems I. 46 The choicest term* are now enfeoff’d to folly. 
1889 Blackmork Mary AnerUy I. ii. is The weak lot 
which i* enfeoffed to popularity. 

f Enfeoifee*. Obs. In 5 enfeffe. [a. pa. pple. 
of AF. enfeoffer\ see -ke.] One who is enfeoffed. 

1424 R. Flore in E. E. Wills (1882) 61, 1 wul Hot my 
said enfeffe* make astate J>erof to my said son Thomas. 

EnfeoAnent (enfe*fmcnt). Also 5 enfeft-, 
6 infeoflf-, 8 enfeofment. [f. Enfeoff + -ment.] 
a. The action of enfeoffing, b. The deed or instru- 
ment by which a person Ts enfeoffed. 0. The fief 
or estate, in quot fig . d. The possession of a fief. 
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1460 Pol . Rel. 4 L. Poem* (1866) 112 For the in paradyse 
I ordeynnyd A pla»e . fulle Kychc was thyn enfeftment. 2597 
Daniel Civ. Wares vn. Ixxxii, The King, as husband to 
the crown, doth by The wife* infcoffroent hold. 1614 Skl- 
den Titles I ton. 100 By their Charters, Enfeoffments, and 
Testaments recorded in old storie. 176a tr. liusihing's 
Syst. (let >g. VI. 166 Ot ho. .invested the houses of Stolberg 
nnd Schwar/burg with the joint enfeoffment of it. 1769 
JKoukkison Chiu, V', III. vit. 54 The Spanish ambassador 
would not be present at the solemnity of his enfeofment. 
1839 Kkightlky Hist, Eng, I. 238 That an enfeoffment to 
that effect might be executed, 
l&nfer, Xmferre, obs. forms of Infer. 
f EnfeTme, v. Obs, rare~ x , [ad. F .enferntc-r 
to shut up.] trims. To shut up, enclose. 

ia8t Caxton Afyrr. 11. xviii. 104 That whiche is enfermed 
and closed in the erthe is helle. 

tEnfrmtr. Obs. [a. OF. mfermier late 
L. infirmarius.] The superintendent of a (mo- 
nastic) infirmary : see Infiumareb. 

1 1395 Metr. Horn. 99 A blak munk of an abbaye was 
enferiner of all 

Enfermerere, var. of Infibmarbr, Obs . 
Enfermi: see Enfirh. 

Enfertile, Enfertiliae: see En- frtf\ a, 3 . 
t Enfrsted, //A a, Obs , rare [? for *tn- 
fested, f. Infest a. bitterly hostile + -ed 1 ; or error 
for tnfestered, 1 Embittered. 

1591 SfKNSF.R Muio/otmos 354 That olde Enfested grudge. 

Enfester : sec En- prep 3 . 

Enfetter (enfetor), v. Also 7 infetter, [f. 
Kn* 1 4* Fkttf.h jA] trusts. To put into fetters, 
lit. and fig . ; also, to enslave to. 

1604 Shark. Oth. ti. til. 351 His Soule is so enfetter'd to 
her Lone. 16x1 Speed l fist. Ot. Brit, ix vlii. (163a) 581 
Those seruitudes wherewith, .they were supposed to be 
enfettered. i6a6 G. Sandyh Ovid s Met. iv. 75 I.ikc a Ser- 
pent by an Eagle truss't ; Which to his head and feet, infet- 
tered, clings. 1637 Bastwkk Litany 1. 4 They haue the 
keys . . of all the prisons . . to infetter any nt their heck. 
i860 C. Lang&tkr Hesperus, etc. 186 Love should be en- 
fettered, hand and foot, For the long icon of a human year. 
Enfeud, obs. form of In feud. 

Enfaver (enfrvaj), v. [f. Kn-!+ Fever sb.] 
trans. To throw into a fever; fig. to exasperate, 
incense. Hence Enfevering pp(. a. 

1799 Srward Horace's Odes 1. i„ To blend the enfevering 
draught with its pellucid waves. 1647 Evki.yn Mem. (1857) 
III. 6 To enfever the people against him [the King]. 

Enfief (enf/'f ), v. rare. [f. En- 1 4- FiefJ = En- 
feoff. 

1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 153 Enficfed with 
spacious places of worship.. by Constantine. x88s W. B. 
Wkrden Soc. Law L. 169 The privileges were all enfiefed. 
Enfield (e nf/ld). The name of a village in 
Middlesex, near which the Government has a 
manufactory of small arms. Used attrib . with 
various military terms, as in Enfield rifle, etc. 

1838 G keener Cannery 377 The length of the Enfield 
bullet is l inch. Beveridge Hist. India III. ix. iv. 

6 1 j One hundred Enfield riflemen of the 64th. Hid. 
Covered at discretion by F.nfield skirmishers. Ibid. 634 
I he power of the Enfield rifle in British hands. 

Enflerce, Enfigure: »cc En- prefix 2 and 1 b. 
Enfilade (en fill'd), sb. [a. Fr. enfilade , f. 
enfiler to thread on a string, hence to pierce or 
traverse from end to end, f. en- (see En- pref 1 ) 
+ fil thread.] 

+ 1. A suite of apartments, whose doorways are 
placed opposite to each other. Hence in phrase, 
In enfilcule . Also applied to a long * vista \ as 
between tows of trees, etc. Obs. 

1705 30 S. Gale in Nichols Bill. Topogr. Brit. III. 41 
Rooms which . . are placed in enfilade. 1717 Bradley Earn. 
Diet. s. v. Garden , Groves form'd of Rows of Fruit-trees and 
Forest- trees . . make . .very agreeable Enfilades. 176S-71 H. 
W a 1 pole Vertue's A need. Paint . (1786) 1 V, a 6* An enfilade 
of correspondent gates. 1779 Swinburne Trav. Spain xxxviii, 
The trees have swelled out beyond the line traced for them, 
and destroyed the enfilade, by advancing into the walks, or 
retiring from them. *805 RvrroN Landsc. Carden, (ed. a) 
105 A magnificent enfilade through a long line of principal 
apartments. 

2. Mil. f (See auoO Obs. 

Phillips, Enfilade [in Military Affairs] is the Situa- 
tion of a Post, so that it can discover and scour all the length 
of a straight line. 1715 m Kf.rsky. 17*1-1800 in Bailey. 

b. A ‘ fire * from artillery or musketry which 
sweeps a line of works or men from one end to the 
other. Also attrib . in enfilade fire . 

1796-7 Instr. «r Reg. Cava/ry{ 1813) 175 Its [the echelon's] 
prolongation shall not be exposed to an enfilade. 1803 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Disp. II. a86 You would have iron £un* 
instead of brass for your enfilade. 1863 Kinclakr Crimea 
(1877) IV. xii, 355 Threatening, .his batteries with an en- 
filade fire. 1876 Bancroft Hist. t/.S. VI. liv. 495 The 
space within the works . . was exposed to enfilade. 

Enfilade ienfilr*d), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
fl. trans. To set (trees) so as to form an en- 
filade. Obs. (nonce-use.) 

17*5 Bradley/ a;*. Did. s.v. Quincunx, Take car* that the 
trees be well squar'd or laid out by a line, and, as it were, 
enfiladed one with another. 

2. Mil. To subject to an enfilade; to ‘rake* or 
to lie in a position to ‘rake' (a line of fortification, 
a line of troops, a road, etc.) from end to end with 
a fire in the direction of its length. 


1706 Phillips, Enfilade , or Enfile the Courtin, Rampart, 
etc., is to scour or sweep the whole length of such a Work 
with the Shot, a *755 Expedition to Cart ha re Ha ( J.), The 
avenues, being cut through the wood in right lincs^were 
enfiladed by the Spanish cannon. 177a Sixes Mil. Guide, 
A work is said to be enfiladed when a sun can be fired into 
it, so that the shot may go all along the Inside of the parapet. 
s6a8 Blackw, Mag. aXIV. 357 ihis success made it un 
operation of no difficulty to enfilade the enemy's position 
on the left bank. 184$ Prescott Eerd, 4* Is. I. v. 237 The 
bridge, .was enfiladed by the enemy's cannon. 1879 Low 
7 ml. Gen. Abbott iv. 333 Our course, .was completely en- 
filaded by a stone breastwork, 
b. trans/. 

a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877) 413 The level beams of 
the rising or setting sun as they happened to enfilade the 
gorge. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs (1872) 119 The bow- 
window of tne Club, .enfilades Pall Mall. 

Hence Eiifila'ded ppl. a., Enfilading fpl. a. 
281* Examiner 24 Sept. 582/1 Two enfiladed batteries. 
s8a6 Spearman Brit. Gunner 33 The continued fire of the 
first or enfilading batteries. 1866 Harvard Mem. Biog. 
N. L. Abbott II. xot The Twentieth . . advanced, .under an 
enfilading fire of artillery. 

+ EnnTe, v. Obs. Also 7 inflle. [a. Fr. en- 
filc-n see Enfilade,] 

1, trans. To put on a string or thread. Also, 
To enfile up : to hang up on a string, etc. 

1193 Gowvr Con/. III. 237 They taughten him [Sardana- 
paflus] to lace a brnide. .and to enfile A perle. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny 1 1 . 124 To cut the root, .into thin roundles, and 
to keep them enfiied vp. Ibid. II. 133 The swine mush- 
rornes . . are hanged vp to dry infiled vpon a rush run- 
ning through them. 1675 Hobbks Odyssey k 1677) 1 16 When 
they had slain my men, they them cnfil'd. .like fishes hung 
in ranks. 

2. Iler. In pa. pplc. (See quot.) 

2830 Robson Brit . Herald. Glos*. s. v., When the head of 
a man or beast, or any other charge, is placed on the blnde 
of a sword, the sword is said to be cnnled with whatever 
is borne upon it. 

t EnfiTO, v. Obs . Also 6 enftrre. [f. En- 1 4 - 
Fiuk sb.] 

1. trans. To set on fire. 

1513 Douglas AEneis xm. Prol. 13 The son enfyrit haill, 
as to my sycht. »6o* Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. (1605-7) 
I. 234 Th' Or!>e of Flame, .doth not enfire the frame. 

b. To inflame. 

*545 T. Raynold Womans booke 79 By the which the 
bloudc i* enfyred and chawfcd. 

2 . fig. a. To kindle (a passion, zeal, etc.), b. To 
fire, inflame (a person) with anger, passion. 

1596 Spenser Hymn to Love xxv,Sohard those heavenly 
beauties he enfyred. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxviii. 
(1632) X19 Great cares of sharpe desire Doe carefull man 
distract, torment, enfire. i6ao Hr. Hai l Hon. Mar. Clergy 
l | 12 (Wks, 1628) 7 sa The touch of whom hath so much 
enfired his ghostly zealc. 165a Bknlowrs Thcoph. vi. xiv { 
Fruition Love enfircs. 18x5 Singleton Virgil I. 260 Cupid 
. .with the presents shouldthe raging queen Enfire. 

t Enfi'mi ? v. Obs . rare. Also 3 enfermi. 
[ME. enfermi , a. OF. enfenne-r , f. en - (see En- !) 
■\ ferme :~-L.jlrm-us Firm ; the later enfirm prob. 
a new formation on En- 1 4 - Firm a.] 
trans. To strengthen, fortify. 

x*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 552 To Gloucetre hii wende, to en- 
fermi ben toun. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Hen. tV % liii, 
The Gascoynes thus enfirm’d, and noe great fcare Of French 
Invasion. 

Enfix, rare var. of Infix. 

Enflame, -flaumbe, obs. fif. Inflame. 
Enfleah. (enfle*J), v. Also 6-7 inflesh, [f. 
En- \ In- 4- Flesh sb.] 

trans . a. To make into flesh, b. To cause a 
growth of flesh upon (the limbs), c. To plant or 
establish in the flesh, to ingrain, d. To give a 
fleshly form to. Hence Enfie'shing vbl. sb. 

2548 C»f.ste Pr. Masse 86 No more then the deytie is 
recompted cn fleshed for that it is substancially in us. Ibid., 
The incarnation or enfleshing of Christes Godhead. 1598 
Florio, Incarnare, to incarnate, to inflesh. Ibid . , Incar • 
namento, an enfleshing, an incarnating, incarnation. 1603 — 
Montaigne l Ivi. (1632) 173 Those vices, which are habitu- 
ated, inbred, setled, and enfleshed in him. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple 1 st. vi. (R.), Who th Deity Inflesht, and man’s flesh 
deified. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To his Mistresses, Bring 
your magicks, spels, and charmes, To enflesh my thighs 
and armen. 1883 J. Parkkr Apost. Lift II. 222 Our love 
must incarnate, enflesh, and embody itself, 
t Enfloirrisli, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. En-* 4 - 
ME. *fiuresc/ien , fi arisen, Flourish.] trans. To 
display flourishingly ; to trick out with ornaments. 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 298 Ffesauntex enflureschit in flam- 
mandc silver. 

Enflower (enflcnpM), v. Also 6 enflore. [f. 
En- 1 4 - Flower sb.] trans. To adorn or deck with 
flowers. Hence Enflowerad ppl. a. 

J5»3 Skelton Carl. Laurel 2264 Tne margent En florid 
with flowris. c 1598 B. Jonson Case Altered v. i, Milan, 
these odorous and enflower'd fields Are none of thine, e *6 or 
Davison in Farr S. P. Elis. (1845) II. 397 All engreen- 
mg and enflowering Those pleasant mountagnets. ri6i* 
Chatman Iliad viil 2 The cheerful Lady of tne light . .Dis- 
persed her beams through every part of this enflow'red 
globe. 1888 A. J. Butler Dante. Paradise x. 139 Thou 
wouldst know from what plants this garland is enflowered. 
Enfluenoe, obs. form of Influsncb. 

Bnfoil: see En- prefix 1 3 . 
t Unfold, sb. Obs. [f. next.] A convolution 
(of the brain or intestines). 


1576 Banister Hist, Man v. 7a The intre!s..are circun. 
duced into djuers, and many enfoldes, and turaynges. Ibid 
viii. xoo The brayne. .seemeth to shew many infoldes and 
turnynges. 

Enfold, infold (en-, infJu-ld), vA Also 7 in- 
fould. Pa. pple. occas. 7 infold, 9 enfolden. 
[f. En- *, In- + Fold sb. and v.] To put into a 
fold, or within folds. 

1. trans. To wrap up, envelope in or with a 
garment, or a surrounding medium of any kind. 
Also with the garment, etc. as subject. 

a. 1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. (2796) I. 199 Seed 
single, .enfolded in the cup. 1800 Trench Mirac. xvi. 
(2863) 372 The oak is enfolded in the acorn. >869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. III. 34 The royal robes in which the body 
had been enfolded were borne away. 

8 - .*$47 H. More Song cf Soul iv. xxxvl, She In the body 
was infold, Of this low life. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
A nat. 1. xx. 53 Two Membranes . . infolding the whole 
bladder. 1713 Pope Windsor Eor, 193 The pearly shell [shall] 
its lucid globe infold. 17*5 — Oayss. in. 540 Artist divine, 
whose skilful hands infold The victim's horn with circum- 
fusile sold. * 7 *®, Young Love Fame v. (2757) 137 Gay rain- 
bow silks her mellow charms infold. 1875 B. Taylor Faust 
11. ii. II. lox Cast o'er The knight your magic mantle and 
infold him. 
b .fig. 

a. 1674 Fairfax Bulk $ Selv. Ep. Ded., The kindness., 
is wont to be enfolded mainly within the rank or stock., 
of the same, a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 2791 III. 
^19 All Plants . . A conflucntial Loveliness enfold, a i8sa 
Shklley Witch A tl, ii, She lay enfolden In the warm shadow 
of her loveliness. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxiv. 
033 His love enfolded her childish heart with more than 
mortal tenderness. 

fl. 159a Shaks. Rom. f Jul. in. iil 73 Vnlessc the breath 
of Hartsickc groanes Mist -like infold me from the search of 
eyes. 1641 Milton Ch. Gold. (*851) Pref. 95 That book 
within whose sacred context all wisdome is infolded. 1867 
G. Macdonald Poems 58 Night infolds the day. 

2. To encompass, encircle ; to clasp, embrace. 
Also fig. 

1506 Spensfr F. Q. (T.), For all the crest a dragon did 
infold With greedy paws, 1618 Chapman Hesiod 11. 936 
She never knew how to enfold The force of Venus swim- 
ming all in gold. *633 P. Fletcher Elisa 11. v. Poet. Misc. 

1 19 Tier snow-white arms . . their now dead lord infold. 1795 
Pope Odyss. xtx. <55 His neck with fond embrace infolding 
fast. i8«o Mrs. Browning Poems II. 414 While the Muses 
hang en&lding Knee and foot with faint wild hands. 1855 



ing at one extreme the offspring of colonists from Greece, 
and at the other the hardy children of the Northmen. 
f3. « Involve, a. To imply or necessarily 
include, b. To involve or plunge in (disaster). 
Also reft. o. To involve in obligation, to oblige. 

1579 Tom bon Calvin's Serm. Tim. 050/1 God should ln- 
folde vs in one sclfe same destruction. t<86 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr.Acaii. 1. (1589) 145 We infola our selves in 
that fault, which we reproove in others. Ibid. 430 All 
covetous men . . infold themselves in many griefs. 1695 Gill 
Sacr. Philos. I. 24 That any thing be, infolds necessarily 
the will nnd power of God thereto. 1646 N. Lockyer Ser- 
mon it There l>e many difficulties about the creature, but 
may be all infolded in one, to wit, sinne. 

4. To put into the shape of a fold or succession 
of folds ; formerly often fig. to render involved or 
intricate. Also reft, and intr. for refl. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. $ 4 Fitter for a Declama- 
tion than agreeable to a Treatise infolded as this la. 1611 
Bible Ezck. i. 4 -A great cloude, and a fire infoulding it 
selfe. 161a Drayton's Poly-olb, Introd. A ij, The verse oft. . 
so infolds that suddaine conceipt cannot abstract a forme 
of the clothed truth. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. xiv. 324 As 
the rim is infolded. 108a Vines Sachs' Bot. 050 The cam- 
bium layer.. becomes deeply infolded where it extends in- 
wards. 

Hence Unfolded ppl. a., Bnfoldedly adv. 
c 1633 Milton Arcades 64 The celestial Sirens. .That sit 
upon the nine infolded spheres. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 
99 A semblance as of infolded flame. 1614 F. White Repi. 
Fisher 980 [It] is neither exprcsly nor infoldedly taught in 
holy Scripture. 

Enfold (enfold), v. 2 tare. [f. En- pref 1 + 
Fold sbX] To shut up (sheep, etc.) in a fold. 

>683 Cmalkhill Thealma fi Cl. 94 She left the Lovers to 
enfold her Sheep. 168s J. Parker Apost. Life I. 23 Until 
the last little lamb had been safely enfolded. 

Enfoldtr, infolder (en-, infjaldw). [f. 
Enfold v.l 4- -eb.] One who or something which 
enfolds ; + in auot. spec, an enveloping membrane. 
1545 Raynald Womans booke (1564) 4S Bryngyng from 
hence the veine of the chyldc, between® nls second® and the 


thence the veine of the chyldt # 

innermost infolder. Ibid. 1. (2634) 79 The third or the in- 
most infolder of the child, .is so tninne that one may easily 
see through it. 18. . M rs. Brownino Wine of Cyprus Poet. 
Wks. (2883) 30 That shadow, the enfolder of your quiet 
eyelids. 

Enfolding, infolding (en-, infiMdii]), vbl. 
sb. [f. as prec. + -ino 1 .] The action of the verb 
Enfold. A1»o cotter, in various applications : 
(a.) a wrappage, envelope, tin pi. garments ; (A) 
a fold, convolution. 

>986 W. Webbs Disc. Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 65 The turning 
of verses ; the infolding of wordes, 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 
iv. iv. 75c Seest thou not the ayre of the Court, In these en- 
folding* 7 1873 Mivart Stem. , A not. ix. 379 Infoldlngi of 
the surface or the organ. 1880 A. Wilson in Gentl. Mag. 
CCXLVI. 45 The Infolding of this blastoderm. sSla Vinkb 
Sachs' Bet. 533 The cells which contain chlorophyll exhibit 
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the infoldings of the ccll-wall. 1885 W. K. Parker Mam* 
mat. Docent iii. 88 The embryo and its inner enfolding*. 

Enfolding, infolding (en-.infju-idiq), ///.<«. 

[f. as prcc. + *1N0 That enfolds. 

>669 Bunyan Hole Citie 169 An infolding Mystery 
wrapped up, and inclosed. 1735 H. Brooks Umv. Beauty 
1. (R.), In halm im bosom'd every region lies, Of ambient 
ether and infolding skies. 1I17 Keblk Chr. V . , St. Michael 
is, Waft us heaven-ward with enfolding wing. *879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 144 An infolding fire and a supernatural 
sound arrested their progress. 

Snfoldment (enfjuldmgnt). arch. [f. as prcc. 
+ -mknt .1 The action of enfolding ; t concr. that 
which enfolds. 

tin Nasiie Christ s T, (16*3) 45 That in mine amorous 
entoloment, 1 might whyrle her tlerusalem) to Heauen with 
me. 1604 Gatakkr Transubst . 94 O most divine and holy 
Mysterie, symbolically discovering those enigmaticall En. 
foidments. s8eg Scott Tatis m. ix, His long slender dark 
finger* were, .almost buried in the huge enfoldment of King 
Richard's hand. 

t Enfb'llow, v. Ohs. rare . In 4-5 Inf ole we, 
en-, inf ol owe. [f. En- pref\ + Follow v.] a. 
tram. To follow after ; fig. to imitate, b. intr. 
To follow on ; to ensue, result. 

Ilcnce Hnfo'llo wing vbl. sh. 

138s Wycup Ecclus. xxxii. 23 In his tnfolewingis he shal 
ben vndernome [Vuljf. insectationibus arguetur). G1449 
Pkcock Repr. in. vi. 312 Indole wing Crist in the scid 
pouerte. 1483 Caxton St. Wene/r. 4 Mochc good shold 
t her of enfolowc. 

Enfouoe (enfp*ns), v. rare . [ad. Fr. tnfoticcr , 
f. en - (see En- 1 ) + fonccr to sink.j tram . To sink 
in ; to place in a low or retired position. 

1834 R. Mudik Brit. Birds (1841) I. 147 The eyes of this 
one [the screech owl] not being so deeply cnfonccd as those 
of most of the others. 

Enfondre, var. of Enfoundeb v., Ohs. 
t Enforce, sb. Obs . [f. next vb. : cf. Affobce.] 
Effort, exertion. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvti. 448 Thai that var With gret 
entorss nssal^eand thar. 140X Caxton Vitas Patrum ( W. 
de W. 1495) 1. xlit. 68 b/2, All her enforce auayllcd her not. 
* 5*8 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 13 b, We desyre . . with all the cn* 
force ana myghtof our hertes to be with hym. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1320 A petty enterprise of small enforce. 

Enforce (enf^us), v. Forms: a. 4-7 enforae, 
(4 ? enforth, 6 enfoaroe), 4 - enforce. P. 4-7 
inforae, (6 infora), 5 - inforce, [ad. O Y. inf order, 
enforcir late L. infort Lire, infortire, f. in- (see 
In-) + fortis strong; see also En- prefix 1 and 
Force sb.] 

I. To put force or strength into. 

+ 1. trans . To strengthen (a fortress) by extra 
works, (an army, navy, town, etc.) by extra ships, 
troops, etc. ; to occupy in force ; to reinforce. 
Obs . 

a. 1340-70 A lisaunder 008 Enforced were be entres with 
egre men tele. <*1415 Wyntoun Cron. ym. xxxvii. 177 
Morys of Murrawc . . Dat syne enforsyt it ()>at CasteUe] 
grcttumly. 13*3 Ld. Berners hroiss. I. xlvi. 63 The frettchc 
kynge enforced his great nauy that he had on the see. 1557 
Paynel Barclay's Jugurtk 5a He ordeyned as it were a 
forward enforced with a threfold subsidie, or socour. *668 
Temple Lett. Ld. A ri/^«Wks. 1731 II. 61 To enforce the 
Town* of Flanders by . . our Troops. 17^3 Edwards Wks. 
(1834) I, 1 11 trod. 309/3 The French were in constant expec- 
tation of being greatly enforced bya large body. 

fl. 1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 65 [Thai] inforsit the caatcll 
sua. 105* Needham tr. Selderis Marc Cl. 376 Provided 
and inforccd with men of war in divers forein Parts. *697 
Dkyden Virg. (1806) IV. 153 The brave Messapus shall thy 
troops inforce With those of Tibur. 
f 2. To strengthen in a moral sense ; to impart 
resolution or fortitude to (a person) ; to encourage 
(Const to with inf . ) ; to strengthen (a resolve, a 
purpose). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pen. T. P 656 This vertu . . enhaunsith 
and enforceth the soule. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 178/3 Yet 
was saynt barnabe a man enforced to suffre paynes. *534 
Ld. Brrners Gold. Bk. M. Aursl {1546) O vj, By suche ex- 
aumples. .the good people shoulde enforce them selue*. *6a6 
Bacon SyA/a (1677) 9 314 To enforce the Spirits by some 
Mixture, that may excite and quicken them. 1085 R. 
Berkeley in Mem. (1B57) III. 375 Sir, if the entreaties of 
a friend can enforce the resolve* of so great a ohilosopher. 

1 3. To add force to, intensify, strengthen (a feel- 
ing, desire, influence) ; to impart fresh vigour or 
energy to (an action, movement, attack, etc.). Obs . 

a. 1373 Barbour Bruce v. 355 Douglass, .enforsit on thame 
the cry. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4499 Now mote my sorwe en- 
forced be. C1430 Merlin ix. 136 And so began the turne- 
ment newe to enforse for the reacewe of tneire felowes. 
t$s3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixxvi 07 The next day to enforce 
the assaut. *363 Man MuichIhs' Commonpl. 34 a, Enforcing 
up his noyse uttel and littel. 1717 Pope, etc.. Art Sinking 70 
Hang on lead to . . enforce our descent. 174s Middleton 
Cicero(ijAy) III. xii. 387 He [Cicero] . . used to enforce the 
severity or his abstinence. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 63 
P 13 The temptations to do ill are multiplied and enforced. 
*773 T. Sheridan Art Reading 10a Their [the consonants'] 
sound should be enforced. 

B. 1313 Douglas ASneis 1. ii. 31 In for* thi wyndis. 
1334 Lex Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) N iv, He 
.Tinforceth his appetite, to know more. 1691-8 Norris 
Prod. Disc. IV. 374 Conviction of the Worlds Vanity . . as 
an inner spring actuates and inforces all our outward mo- 
tions. a 1716 South Serm. I. vi. (R.), The same authority, 
and evidence, that inforced the former. 

+b. To give legal force to; to ratify. Obs. rane-K 


1796 P. Browne 7 aina.ua 5 Hi* majesty, always inforces 
or makes void all the acts passed by them. 

4. To press home (an argument, etc.) ; to urge 
(a demand, etc.); formerly, al*o, to lay strew* 
upon, emphasize (a fact, circumstance). 

a. c 1449 (see Enforcing vbl. sb.) 1393 Siiaks. Rich. //, 
iv. i. 90 Against Aumcrlc we will enforce hi* Try all. 1600 
Holland Livy v. iv. 181 Much against my stomacke, O 
Quirites, enforce I this point. 1633 Naunton \ Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.)43 The Warrant for his execution [being] tendered, 
and somewhat enforced, she [the Queenl refused to sign it. 
as6 74 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (J,j, Enforcing the ill con- 
sequence of his refusal to take the office. 1711 Sm afters. 
Charac. II. 68 Where infinite rewards arc thus inforc’d . . 
natural motives to goodness are apt to be neglected. 1731 
Johnson Rambler No. 87 p 14 The preacher . . enforcing a 
precept of religion. x8ts Ht, Maktinkau Ireland ii. 3% In 
order to enforce what he had said. 1870 Anderson Mis- 
sions A mer. Bd. 1 1 , ix. 74 Hoapile enforced hi* claim by an 
argument from a reciprocity of right* and duties. 1878 
Browning La Saisias 76 Faded ye to enforce the maxim. 

B • *386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1635) 9a How much 

every degree is still inforced one above another. 1603 li. 
Tonson Volpone t. iv, To inforce . . Your care*, your watch- 
ings, and your many prayers. z6s8 T. Stkncer Logit h 308 
The presence of that doth inforcc the absence of the rest. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 34 P 5 This monition might very 
properly be inforced. 1773 Adair Amer. Ind, 61 To inforce 
thefr musical speech. 

+ b. With obj. clause, or accus. and inf.: To 
assert, argue forcibly. Obs. 

*579 J* KmcwsTun Confut. 5 Upon order tAken for pro. 
curing thing* to be done, H. N. will necessarily enforce 
that the same are done. 1613 Li/e Will. Conq. in Select, 
/r. Hart. Misc. (1793) 8 He inforced it to be a good title. 

+ 5. To exert (one’s strength). Obs. 

1490 Caxton Enevdvs (1889) 18 By grete myghtc and 
body)! *trengthc enforced nis puyssauncc for to aracho and 
plucke vp the same tree. 

+ b. refi. To exert oneself, strive. Const, to 
with inf. Also to with sb . : To strive after, rush 
into. Obs. 

a. c 1140 Cursor M. 18089 Enforseh *ou wih my3te & meyn 
Stalworpely to stonde axeyn. c 1380 Chauckk Melibeus 
P309 Suche as cnforcen ncm rathere to prayse yourc per- 
sone by flaterie. a 14x0 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 61 Eve. .en- 
forced her to excuse her of her misdede and synne. X5s6 
Tindalk Rom. xv. 30 So have 1 enforsed my sclfc to preachc 
the gospell. 1333 Bei.lenden Livy lit. (1833) 3*3 He en- 
forcit himself tobatall. 1333 Fisher Whs. 381 Such soule* 
also as . . enforce them sclues to a great loue. 1357 North 
Gueuara's DiallPr. Prol. A 1 a, We may enforce our sclfcs 
to worke amende*. 1693 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. 535 
To enforce, or strain himself earnestly, conari. 

P. c 1460 Fortebcuk Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. U714) 60 [Man] 
inforsith hymsclf to l»e alway gretter and eretter. 1513 
Douglas ASneis x. viL 177 Pallas .. Inforcis nyin to grcit 
hy* fay* that tyde. 1341 Eiyot Image Gov. 43 He . . in- 
forceth him selfe to brenne the houses. 1633 Bp. Hail 
Hard Texts, N. T. 85 Inforce yournelves to use all diligent 
. . indeavours. 

+ 8 . intr . for refl \ To strive, attempt, physically 
or mentally. Of a ship : To make way. Obs. 

a. c 1340 Ham pole Prose Tr. 2 It enforthix for to hnlde 
}>esyly in it the swetteste name of Ihesu. 51374 Chaucer 
Boctk. 11. 1 . 30 She vseb ful flatryng fanularite wi)> hem J>at 
she enforcep to bygylc. 138* Wyclik i Kings xix. 10 Saul 
enforsidc to fitche to gidre with a sprre Dauid in the wal. 
— Acts xxv. 15 The achipp was rauyschid, and my^te not 
enforse into the wynd. 1490 Caxton /low to Die 4 The 
deuylle enforseth to brynge to him *oro we vpon sorow. 
*557 A r . T. (Gcncv.) x These, il, 17 Wc enforsed the more to 
sc your face. 1593 Spenser Cot. Clout 48a Thrisc happie 
Mayd, Wliom thou doest so enforce to dcifie. 

p. *513 Douglas /Ends v. i. 37 Nor we may nocht strife, 
nor enforce [ed. 1557 inforce] *a fast Agane the *tormc. 1581 
Marbeck Bk, of Notes 377 False Prophets .. inforcc to 
quench the true vnderstanding of the lawe. 

II. To bring force to bear upon. 

+ 7. trans. To drive by force: a. by physical 
force, as a stone from a sling, a person from a 
place. Also, To enforce open, and simply. 

c !3»3 E. E.AUit. P. B. 938 And enforsed allc fawre forth 
at]>c ^ate*. i<3$ Fardle radons 1 vl. 94 There come into 
that coaste, infinite swarmes of Gnattes, without any drifte 
ofwinde to enforce them. 1596 Harimgton Me tarn . Aja.x 
(1814) 109 The very nature of fire helpeth to enforce [air] 
upward. 1399 Shark. Hen. V, iv. vii. 65 A* swift a* stone* 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. 
(t8io) III. 189 If we be inforced by contrary windes, 1617 
Speed England xxi. f 8 Yet hath sne [Lincoln] not escaped 
the calamttie of sword, as in the time of the Saxons ; whence 
Arthur enforced their Host. 1644 Quarles Barnabas ty B. 
(1851) 194 Nor can my stronger groans enforce the portals 
open. 1049 Selden Lotus Eng. ft. xii. (173Q) 67 Those that 
would reduce him, he enforceslnto foreign Countries. 

b. by mental or moral force : To drive a person 
to or from a belief, sentiment, or course of action. 

134s Henry VIII Declar Scots 192 Beying novve enforced 
to the warre. 1991 Drayton Noah in Farr S. P, Jas. I 
(1848) 1 19 FVora remorce In his own nature you doe him 
inforcc. 16*5 Austin Medit. xox To this observance 
[fasting] . . Nature should inforce us. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. L x It. .hath enforced them unto strange con- 
ceptions. 1664 Dryden Rival Ladies it. i. (1735) 309, 1 am 
iniorc'd to trust you with my most near Concerns. 

+ 8 . To use force upon; to pm* hard upon. 
Also fig. to press hard upon, urge, with argu- 
ments, taunts, entreaties, etc. Obs. 

. * 3 »; Wyclif Wks. (1880) ^78 [Naaman] enforsid hym hat 
he schuld haue take po giftis. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6400 Thou 
shalt not streync me a dele, Ne enforce me. 1494 Fabyan 
vn.ccxlv. 388 Eyther pry nee enforsed so straytly that other, 
that eyther of theym were vnhorsed. x$B 4 Grafton Chron. 


II. 176 If you thinke not this, .truth. 1 will not enforce you 
x6ox Shake. Jnl. C. iv. ui. tie The Flint . much intoned, 
shewes a hastte Sparke. x6m Camden Rem. 313 He be- 
sieged Orleans, and had so enforced it, that the Inhabitant* 
were willing, to yeelde themselves, a 1618 Raleigh Rem. 
(1644) 36 It tx nut the oart of a just Civil Prince, .to enforce 
suen a Count icy. 166a Fuller Worthies (1840) 111 . 379 
He enforced him no further. 

b. intr. in same sense : To enf one upon. Obs . 
1361 T. Norton Calvins Inst . 1. To Rdr., How much 
more the sickcnesxe enforced v}k>ii me, >o much le**c I 
spared myselfe. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 98 The French 
men so enforced uik>i» them, that they . tooke the sayde 
Arthur prisoner. 1386 J Hooker On aid. tret, in Holtnshsd 

II. 16/1 They still pressing & inforcing vpon him. 

tO. T b overcome by violence ; to lake (a town) 
by storm j to force, ravish (a woman) ; also fig. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Tcrs. T. F900 If the wommau maugr6 
hir heed oath ben enforced or noon. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour hvib, He. enforced their wyuc*. 1379 Fenton 
Guimard . 165 They enforced it in two dayes, and likewise 
the Ca*lle, making slaughter of all the footmen that were 
wtthdrawne thither. 1994 F. B. La Prtmaud. hr. Aca*i if. 
433 llowsoeuer they labour tu enforce (a* it were) their 
conscience. 1631 Chatman C.rsar 4- Pom fey Plays 1873 

III. 17a '1 he great authority of Rome Would faine enforce 
me by their mere suspition* 

? . 1360 Daub tr. Slrtdane's C omm 350 A, Inforce theyr 
ues and their children. 1577 J\st. la Fatiiaichs ja Ye 
shall . . inforce maiden* in Jerusalem. 

10. To compel, constrain, oblige. Said of both 
persons and circumstances. Const, to with inj. 
arch. 

a. 13S3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xii. 12 They wcic xt day* 
In the shyppe, and enforced it to saile a* mochc as they 
myghtc. 1532 Eden Treat. Nerve Ind (Arb ) »r iThey) weie 
at the lengtTi, enforsed to departe^ 1373 'fts»er Hush. 
(1878)5 My scruing you. .Enforced this to come to pas. 163s 
Litiigow frav. 111.(1683) 107 Accompanied with two God- 
desses ; the one was (Eloquence) to perswade them, and the 
other was (Violence) to enforce them. 1649 Bn den Law* 
Eng. n. ii. (1739) 15 The Parliament was sometimes enforced 
to adjourn it self for want of number sufficient. 1733 Ni al 
Hist. Purit, II. 387 {He] had been . enforced to enter into 
a bond of a thousand pounds. x8ox Souihkv 7 halaba v. 
xxxv. Only by strong and torturing spells enfoited. 1837 
Sir F, Palghane Mcrch, 4 Brian. (1844) ijr You would 
have been enforced to compress your missive within, .scanty 
bounds. 

p. x£oo-xo Act 1 Hen. VI It, c. 1a Pream , '1 he Parties 
. .were inforced and constrayned to sue ther Lyvcic> . outc 
of the llandcH of the seid (ate Kyng 1381 W. Stafford 
Exam. C am pi. in. (1876) 8a The husbandman was neces- 
sarily inforced . . to set his Victayles dearer. 1691 Iax ke 
Money Wks. 1727 11 . 33 The Bargain being made, the Law 
will inforcc the Borrower to pay tt. 

III. To produce, impose, effect, by force. 

+ 11. To produce by force, material or imma- 
terial ; to extort (tear*, concessions, etc ) from a 
person ; to force (a passage) ; to bring on (a 
quarrel, etc.) by force ; to force on. Obs. 

a. 1386 Marlowe isl Pt. Tamburl. in. ii. With shivering 
spears enforcing thunder-claps. 1386 A. J)av Eng. beire- 
lary 1. (1625) 42 My paper burthened with this long dis- 
course. .enforceth an end. 1394 Greene & Lodge Looking 
Glnsss (1861) 13* Dare you enforce the furrows of revenge 
Within the brows of royal RadagonT 1398 B. Jonbon Ev. 
Man in Hunt. iv. iti. < 1616) 48 Why, how now, brother, 
who enforst thi* brawle?. 1633 T, Stafford /’a*. Htb. xi. 
(1821) 134 The White Knight . . condemned both his Sonne 
and people for their folly, to enforce a fight. 181s J Henry 
Camp . agst. Quebec 134 The endurances we underwent, .en- 
forced many a tear. 

* 53 * 48 Eivot Gavemour (1883) 11 vis Iniurie ap- 
paraunt and with powar inforced. may be with lykr f»owar 
resisted. *583 Golding Calvin on Dent. Prcf Ep 1 The long 
interceassing of so preat a benefite, inforced through the 
tyrannic of Antichrist. 16x1 Lanykm Salve Deus in Farr 
S. P. Jas. / (1848) 230 Your cries inforced mercie, grace, 
and louc, From Him whom greatest princes would not 
moue. 16s 1 Burton Anat MeL 1. 111.111.(1651)212 By the 
striking of a flint fire is inforced. 1636 G. Sandy* /'<» rvi// 4 r 
Dtv. Poems Ex. xv. (1648) 3 Pharaohs Chariots . Iwixt 
wall* of Seas their way inforcc. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 
1. 54 To feign them, or at the least to inforce Notes. 

+ 12. To force, obtrude (something) a person. 
1601 Shaks. AIFs Well 11. i. 129, 1 will no more enforce 
mine office on you. 

18. To compel by physical or moral force (the 
performance of an action, conformity to a rule, 
etc.) ; to impose (a course of conduct) on a jicrson. 

1649 Ssi den Laws Eng. 1. xiti. (1739) *3 This course was 
, . inforced upon them Dy a Roman Constitution. *71* 
Berkeley Pass. Qbed. I 3 A supreme power of making 
laws, and enforcing the observation of them. i8a8 Scot r F 
M. Perth xiv, To enforce upon hi* fiery temper compliance 
with the rule* of civil life. 1844 if. H. Wilson Brit. India 
I. 1. ii. 143 He declared his determination 10 enforce obe- 
dience to the order. 1839 King*i rv Misc. (i860) 1 1 . 63 The 
bloated tyrant . enforced payment by scourge and thumb- 
screw. *873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) V 123 'Hiey are to enforce 
the education of their children upon unwilling parents. 

14. To compel the observance of (a law) ; to 
support by force (a claim, demand, obligation). 

a. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. iv. 2* A deflowred maid, 
And by an eminent body, that enforc'd The Law against 
it! 173a Berkeley Alciphr. \\\. § 13 There was neither 
jail nor executioner in his kingdom to enforce the laws. 
1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 131 It should be the 
business of the legislature . . to enforce this Divine precept. 
>839 Tiiirlwall Greece V. 365 Sparta . .paid no regard to 
the sentence, which, after the battle of Mantinea, there wa* 
none to enforce. 1841 Elphimitone Hist. Ind. 1 . 503 They 
sent a body of xooo infantry and 300 horse to enforce theur 
demand. 
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6 «aa Macaui av Hist. Eng. I. 65a Thi* law was in- 
forced, .with a rigour at once cruel and ludicrous, 
b. absol. rare. 

Gkote Eth, Fragm. ii. 39 If as an individual he is 
obliged to obey, as one of the public he is entitled to enforce 
upon other individual*. 

Enforceable (enfo**Jsib*l), a , Also 6 in- 
forciblo, 9 enfbroible. [f. Enforce v. + -able.] 
Capable of being enforced, t Also » Forcible. 

1509 Marprel. E/if, C ij b, See . . what may be brought 
to reproche the credit or such inforciblc proof©*. a 1077 
Hahkow Sermon v». Whs. I. 71 (L ) Grounded upon plain 
testimonies of Scripture, and enforcible by good reason. 
1863 H. Cox I ns tit. ti. viil 495 An obligation enforceable in 
equity. 187© Content/. Rett. XV. 553 Either party . . may 
. . get damages, enforceable by distress. 1875 Bryce Holy 
Rom. Em/, xv. (ed. 5) 345 Feudal rights no longer enforcible. 

Enforced (cnfo*i»t ),///. a. [f. as prcc. + -Ei> l.] 

1 . That is subjected to force or constraint, rare . 

x6«4 K. Codsi notom tr. Hist. Ivstine 74 This concurse 

. . of the water doth take down with it Into the bottom of 
the deeps the enforced spirit, and there suffocates and keeps 
it down, etc i96x Gen. P. Thompson Audi AH. 111 . 
cxlvi. 114 They pleaded themselves enforced agents. 

2 . That is forced upon or exacted from a person ; 
that is produced by force ; forced, constrained. 

1576 Flkmin v.Pano/lie Ff. 303 He hath constrayned such 
to yceldc to inforced obedience and servitude. 1594 Shaks. 
Rn/t. ///, 111. v. 9 Gnstly Lookcs Are at my seruice, like 
enforced Smiles. 16*5 K. I«ono tr. Barclays Argents v. x. 
364 The slavery of an inforced marriage. 1837 Ht. Mar* 
1 inpau Sot . Amor. 11. 138 A country where a degraded 
class is held to enforced labour. x868 Hrlts Realmah v. 
68 How Sir John could have endured the enforced silence. 

Enforcedly (enio*>\isedli), adv . Also 6-7 in- 
foroedly. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .1 In an enforced manner, 
f a. By force, forcibly (00s.). b. Under compul- 
sion. O. With constrained utterance. 

*<79 Twyne P hutch agst. Fortune 11. Ixvii. 344 a, 1 am 
enforcedly dryuen Into banishment. 1594 Southwei l M. 
Maud. Fun. Teares 18 She for whom ne died [was] in- 
forccdly left alive. 1635 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Crea- 
lute xiv, § 1. sj 6 They should doe it of necessity, inforcedly, 
and compulsorily. i6<6 S. II. G old. Law is Suppose that 
Pei kin Warbcck . . had inforcedly and so usurping I y gained 
the Government. 1864 I-ovvei 1. Fireside Trav. *8o Whose 
Geography wc studied enforcedly at school. x88a H. Ma- 
im ai.k Faucit of]}. Ill, 11. x. 7 The oracle spoke — enforcedly 
— slowly cruelly. 

+ Enfo’rcely, Ohs. In 4 inforoely, 
enforsaly. [irregularly f. Enforce v, + -ly 2 .] 
In a forcible manner ; violently, furiously. 

>375 Barbour Bruce it. 314 Saw thaim cum swa inforccly. 
I but. v. 334 Than sulci thai, full enforsaly . . assale The 
>tiglis men. 

Enforcement (enfoeusment). Also 6-8 in-, 
fa. OF. enforcement : see Enforce v. and -ment.] 
The action or process of enforcing. 

+ 1 . The action or process of increasing the 
strength of anything (csf. an armed force, etc.) ; 
toner, a reinforcement. Obs . 

1643 Pkynnr Sen*. Power Pari. iv. 35 Such a force of Irish 
Rebels now ready to be shipped.. for their assistance and 
enforcement. 168a Temi'LK Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 406 The 
Prince of Conde was sent in haste out of Flanders, with a 
great Enforcement. 176a Ait. o/fiks. in Ann. Reg. 050/1 
Something equivalent to those enforcements and lowering 
of sounds which gives such a pleasant variety, 
f 2. Energetic activity ; an effort. Obs. rare . 

1347 64 Bavldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) To Rdr., Their 
busie inforcement hath kindled in others the like hatred 
and contempt. 15s* Rkcordk Pathw. Know. To Rdr., To 
nuomplishe so haultc an enforcement. 

3 . The urging a demand, pressing home an argu- 
ment, representation, or statement. 

1 <86 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 33 Forcible reason*, 
enforcements, rebukes, and perswasions. 1587 Golding Pe 
Mornay xxxiii. 537 What inforcements. .to perswade men ? 
1633 Austin Med it. 165 These preach (as St. John, after, 
did p using the same manner of Enforcement 1751 John* 
non Rambler No. 16a ft 10 Persuaded the tenants ♦ . to en. 
treat his enforcement of their representations, *861 Smiles 
Engineers II. 160 It cost him many years of arguing, illus- 
tration, and enforcement. 1880 E. White Cert. Relig . 54 
How large a space is occupied with the enforcement 0? this 
claim. 

+ 4 . The action of bringing force to bear upon, 
doing violence to, or overcoming by force (a person 
or thing). Also jig. a strained interpretation (of 
words). Obs . 

1377-87 Hounshed Chron. III. xo6i/i Where he did so 
much by batterie & other kinds of inforcement. 1383 Fulke 
Defence Answ. Pref. ft xo. a8, 1 marvel at your bold asser- 
tions, and abhor your impudent enforcements. 1307 Shaks. 
Rich, Ilf , in. vii. 8 And nis enforcement of the CitleWiue*. 
1597 ~~ 8 L i- xao A* the Thing, that's heauy in it 

seHe, Vpon enforcement, flyes with greatest speede. 

6. Constraint, compulsion ; a constraining or 
compelling influence, rare in mod. use. 

1473 Caxton Jason 19 b. He dremed of his lady for then- 
forccment ofloue. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark 41 
The *oule. .throughe thcnforcement of disease had forsaken 
the Ixxiyc. iju T. Wilson Rhet. 57 b. Often tymes the 
-ukliour wiiethVht* capitaines biddyng was his enforcement. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng, in. Wks. (1851) 125 For any en- 
forcement that Artur with all hi* Chivalry could make. 
*8so Keats Ode to Psyche a O Goddess I hear these 
tuneless numbers, wrung By sweet enforcement, a 1845 
Hood Lamta nW. 60 By thy own enforcement (IJ come to 
force thee, Being passion -mad. 

6. The forcible exaction of a payment, an action. 


etc. ; the enforcing or compelling the fulfilment of 
(a law, demand, obligation) ; + concr. a means of 
enforcing, a * sanction \ 

1097 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. lxivq Though hee had then 
inforcements of expence Both for offence, retaynements, and 
defence. 164a Milton A/ol. Smect . (1851) 266 To see the 
mine of our Protestation, and the inforcement of a Slavish 
life. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. XXM1695) 150 The Rewards 
and Punishments . . which the Almighty has established as 
" " " “** * 1730BU 


the Enforcements of his Law. 


Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. 


Wk*. I. 78 Is it consistent with the divine wisdom to pre- 
scribe rules to us, and leave the enforcement of them to the 
folly of human institutions? # x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, 
The occasion seemed to require an enforcement of domestic 
discipline. 1876 Green Short Hist, iii. ft 7 (1882) 150 (The] 
weakness (of the Charter] in providing no means for the 
enforcement of it* own stipulations. 

Enforcer (cnfo-».tsoj). [f. Enforce v. + -kr.] 
One who enforces. 

1580 Holly band Treat. Fr, Tong, Farceur , a conqueror, 
an enforcer. 1649 Selokn Lotos Eng. 11. 1. (1739) 6 The 
Contrivers, Adviser* and Enforcers. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India I. 234 A rigorous advocate and unrelent- 
ing enforcer of measures o? public economy and retrench- 
ment. 1853 Grotr Greece it. xci. XII. 20 A paramount 
obligation of which he was the enforcer. 1883 J. Rak in 
Contem/. Rev. June 90a Besides it* function as enforcer of 
morality, .the State has another office. 

Enforcible : see Enforceable. 

Enforcing (enfo«\xsii)), vbl. sb. [f. Enforce v. 

-f-iNOi.] Tne action of the vb. Enforce in its 
various senses, t cotter. That which enforces. 

*38 . Wyclip Set. Wks. 1. 345 Of sich enforsinge mote nedis 
come mede, *39 ® Trkvisa Barth. De P. It. 11. iv. (*495) 
31 Aungels dystroye the reesesand the enforcynges of fende*. 
c *440 Gesta Root, xxxl n6(Harl. MS.) When the lion had 
sight of hem, ho Ran to him with a cruell enforsynge. 
c 1449 Pkcolk Re/r. iv. iv. 446 This hool argument with allc 
hlse enforcingis. 133* Elyot Gov. 1. v. (1883) I* 35 Without 
any violence or inforsinge. c 1610-3 Female Saints ( *866) 80 
After long enforcing she must needes yield nature her due. 
1641 H. Ainsworth Orth. Fonndat. Relig. xa Love is the 
inforcing, or motive of the Will, to the thing loved. 

Enfo*roing, ///• a. [f. as prcc. + -ing 2 ] That 
enforces or presses upon. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Hen. V, clxiv, The thln-film’d 
Bladder breakes Prest with the burthen of enforceine Ayre. 
x66a II. Stubbk fnd. Nectar ii. xa A drink invented by an 
enforcing necessity. 

Hence Bnfo-reingly adv., in a forcible man- 
ner ; earnestly, impressively. 

*571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xliv. 3 Onlesse it bee put cn- 
forcinely for assurance sake. 1734 Richardson Grandison 
(1781^ VI. 9, 1 am wished to write more enforcingly to you. 

J Enfo'reive, a. Obs. [f. Enforce v. + -ivk.] 

. a. Tending to enforce, b. Urgent, forcible. 
1606 G. W[cx>dcockr] tr. Hist. Ivstine 83 b With these 
and such like inforciue argument* the harts of his souldiors 
were greatly incouraged. c 1611 Chapman Iliad vm. 312 
(An eaglel who seasde in her repayre A sucking hind calfe, 
which she trust in her enforciue seeres. Ibid. x. 12S Why 
stir ye thus so late? Sustain we *uch enforcive cause? 
1693 Beverley True St. Gos/el Truth 6 Those Attributes 
of God, that are most enforcive of a gracious Answer. 

2 . As quasi-^. (nonce-use), alter the analogy of 
motive : A means of compelling. 

>686 A. Hornkck Crucified Jesus (1695) 373 If these 
Motives cannot prevail, God hath Enforcive* which shall. 

Hence + Bnfb rolv«ly adv. } by compulsion. 
s88o Wkbster cites Marston. 
f Eoforest (enfp rest), v. Obs. Also 7 en-, in- 
forrest. [f. En- 1 + Forest. Cf. Afforest.] 
trans . To convert (arable or pasture land) into 
forest or hunting-ground. Cf. Afforest. 

a *6*9 Daniel Cou. Hist. Eng. (*6a6) xa8 All such a* 
were found to haue beene inforrested since the first Coro- 
nation of Henry the Second to bee disafforested. 1617 
Spend England vi. ft 7 Thirtie miles of circuit inforrested 
for his gome of Hunting. 1 66a Fuller Worthies 11. 174 
Henry the Eight enforrested the grounds hereabouts 
(Hampton Court). 

Eniorge : see En- prep 3. 

Enform, etc. : see Inform, etc. 
fJSnforaothe, v. Obs. rare- 1 , 

1460 In Pol. Ret. if Lovs Poems (*866) 153 Whanne y en- 
Torso)* me o^er whilis, and Jnnke y woldelyuc 0 trewe lyf. 

Enfort : see En- pref. 1 2, 

Bnfo*rth, variant of Emforth, Obs. 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 2128 A riadne , To save a gentil- 
manne enforthe [v. r. emforth] hir might. 

Enforth, obs., ? var. of Enforce v. 
t Enfortu’ne, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 -f Fortune.] 
trans. To invest with a property or quality. 

s 1374 Chaucer Com/l. Mars xo* But he that wroght hit 
enfortuned hit so, That every wight that had hit shulde 
have wo. 

t Enfou'ble. v, Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. en- 
fuble-r .—L. Infumld-re to buckle in, f. in in -f- fibula 
buckle ; cf. F. affubler , repr. med.L. ajfibuldrt of 
same meaning.] trans. To wrap up, veil closely. 

c *340 Gaw. 4 Or. Knt. 959 Hir frounte folden in »ylk, 
enfoublcd ay quere. 

Bnfoul: see Kn- prep 2. 

+ EnfoU'lder. V. Obs, rare- 1 , [app. f. En- 1 + 
OF .fouldre (mod.Fr. foudre) thunderWt.l Im- 
plied in aSnftarldred ppl. ? charged with 
thunder-bolts, black as a thunder-cloud. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. xL 40 With fowie enfouldred 
smoake and flashing Are. 


t Snfbundtr, V, Obs. rare. Also 5 enfon- 
der. [ad. F. enfondrer } f. en- in + fondrtr in same 
senses!] a. trans . To drive in, batter in. b. 
intr. Of a horse : To stumble, drop down. 

1493 Caxton Jason as b, At the thirde stroke he enfondrid 
. .his helmc. c 1330 Ld. Bruners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
87HU hors enfoundred vnder hym. 

iBnfourm, obs. form of Inform. ( 

i Enfrain, V. Obs . rare. Pa. pple. enfiraint. 
[ad. OF. enfraindre (F. enfrtitidre) L. inf ring- • 
tre, f. in (see In-) -i- frangtre to break.] trans. 
To violate (a promUe, an obligation). 

1473 Caxton Jason 63 b, Ofte times they [promises] ben 
enlrainte and broken. 1483 — G. de la Tour xcviii. 129 
She hadde .. enfraynt her mariage, for the whiche she 
shulde be betc with stones. Ibid . cxliii. 203 This com- 
maundement I have enfrayned and broken. 

Enframe (enfr^i m), v. Also 9 inframe, [f. 
En- 1 + Frame sb.] trans. a. To set (a picture, 
etc.) in or as in a frame, b. Of surrounding 
objects : To serve as a frame to. Also fig. 

Hence Enfra med ppl. a. 

1848 Erased s Mag. XXXV I II. 514 The boats and rafts ; 
the floating bodies . . all enframed by the gaping ruin of thu 
fallen dwellings. *877 Tknnyson Harold 1. i, But all the 
powers of the house of Godwin Are not enframed in thee. 
1878 Tinsley's Mag. XXIII. 40 Masses of golden-brown 
hair inframing the exquisite face. 1886 G. B. Brown Schola 
to Cat he dr. iv. 171 Mosaics, and gold-enframed enamels. 

t Enfranoh. V. Obs. Also 6 enfraunoh, 7 
infranoh. [a. AF. enfraunch-er, f. cn- in 4 franc 
free.] * Enfranchise. 

Hence SJnfra'nohed ppl. a. 

158s Marbeck Bk. of Notes xoi By him we be enfraunchcd 
from the captivitie and thrafdomc of the Divell. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. <4 Cl. in. xiii. 149 He has Hiparchus t my en- 
f ranched Bondman, whom He may at pleasure whip. *6at 
Quarlks Argalus k P. (1678) 55 The sovereigntie of thy 
worth infranenes* Thy captive beautie. 1633 P. Fletchkr 
Purple 1st. ix. xlii, Little caps and shaved bead, .infranched 
bondmens guise. 

Enfranehis&ble (cnfrantfizab’l, -tj3iz&b'l),<». 
[f. next -f -able.] That admits of being enfran- 
chised ; capable of being enfranchised. 

*88o Muirhkad Ul/ian i. ft 25 It being, .competent to en- 
franchise the twenty-five enfranchisablc within the lower 
numbers. 

Enfrancliiae (cnframtjiz, -tjoiz), v. Forms : 
6 enfraunohes(e, -ise, 7 -iso, enfranchia, 6- 
onfranchiae ; also 6-7 infranohose, -ise, in- 
fraunohiao. [ad. OF. enfranchiss-, lengthened 
stem of enfranchir> f. en (see En- pref 1 ) + franc 
free : see Frank a. Cf. Affranchise. 

By Johnson regarded as f. En- 1 + Franchise, a view of the 
derivation which has influenced the later use. The pro- 
nunciation of enfranchise , affranchise, has from 18th c. fol- 
lowed the same course as that of franchise \ Buchanan 
(1766), an orthoepist of no great authority, ha* (-tjbir) in all 
three words : Perry (1703! has (-tf/x) ; Sheridan, Walker 
(1700) and the majority ofiater orthoepist*, have (-tjiz), but 
(-tjai t) reappears in Knowles (1835) and in Ogilvie 11850), 
and is given as an alternative in many recent Diets.] 

I. To admit to personal freedom. 

1 . To admit to freedom, set free (a slave or serf). 

1331 Elyot Goi>. 11. vii. (1882) II. 77 Thou in a priuRt« 

jugement were ouercommen of a poore man but late in- 
fraunchised. 1577-87 Holinshkd Caron, 1. 123/1 He did not 
onelie baptise them, but also infranchised them of all bodilie 
seruitude and bondage. 1636 G. Sandy* Para/h. Div. 
Poems 1 Sam. il. 1, Those who served, infranchised. *776 
Adam Smith W. N. I. 111. ii. 393 A villain enfranchised., 
could cultivate it only by means of what the landlord ad- 
vanced to him. 1876 Ouida Moths (1880) III. 119 The Tsar 
ha* not enfranchised me. 

fig. 1348 Gest Pr. Masse 137 He is both blessed and en- 
franchised from al travayl. 1693 Tryon Dreams <V Vis. iii. 
37 (The] beginning of each Christians Regeneration » . 
whereby he Infrancneses himself from the world, a 1734 
W. Hamilton Youngest Grace (R.). Psyche, InfranchisM 
from all mortal pain. *888 British Weekly 34 Aug. 973/1 
The soul, .shoufd become mellow and enfranchised, 
f b. To set free from political subjection. Obs. 

c s6oo Norden S/ec. Brit., Comw, (1728) 7 Vntill the 
Britons enfraunchized themselves by a gencrall reuolte. 1606 
Shaks. Ant, f Cl. I. i. 23 Take in that Kingdome, and In- 
franchise that 1648 Milton Otters*. Art. Peace (1851)556 
To be infranchiz’d with full liberty equall to thir Con- 
querours. 

2. To release from confinement ; chiefly transf. 
or fig. (Freq. in Shaks.) 

*568 Grafton Chron . 93 If you finally refuse to deliucr 
him. I thinke verily the counsay le will enfraunches hym. 
1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. it 125 From that worn be where 
you imprisoned were He is infranchUed and come to light. 
*398 (see Enfranchised.] 1606 T. H. tr. Caussin's Hot/ 
Crt. 160 Break your fetters, enfranchia your selfe. 1878 5. 
Cox Sahf. Mundi ix. (ed. 3) eot Liberate and enfranchise 
that which is good. 

f b. humorously. To get (a thing) free. 
x86s D'Urfey Butted e Ghost x6 This. . Fierce Blade from 
peaceful sheath he lugs J For, putting chape betwixt his 
Feet, He, with much ease, Enfranchise it. 

3. To release from obligatory payments, legal 
liabilities, etc. To enfranchise a copyhold or lease * 
hold estate : to convert it into freehold. 

1394 Carkw H uarie's Exam. Wits xiii. (1596) aao His 
house shalbe enfranchised in Israel from alt maner tribute. 
sii8 Cruise Digest HI. 107 The lord of a manor enfranch- 
ised a copyhola . . and then disputed the right of common 
with the copyholder he had enfr anch ised* 
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II. To admit to municipal or political privileges. 
+ 4 . To make ‘free* of a municipality or cor- 
poration. Const, into. Also Jig. Obs . 

*5*4 Act 5 Hen. VI If, c. 6 The crafte and misterye of 
Surgeons cnfraunchesid in the Citie of I^ondon. s6o* Ful- 
deck* Pandects 56 If they were enfraunchised of a hundred 
cities, a i6sS F, Grkvillr Sidney (1653) 53 This was the 
first prise which did enfranchise this Master Spirit into the 
mysteries and affairs of State, a 1699 Vinks Lords Supp. 
(1077) *7<> He.. must submit to the laws and rules of that 
Corporation he is free of, whether to be enfranchized or 
disfranchised. 

6. To make (a city or town) ‘ free* by charter ; 
to invest (it) with municipal rights. Now chiefly , 
to invest with the right of being represented in 
parliament. 

1564 H AWARD Eutrofius vi. 53 When he cam Into Stria he 
enfraunchised Scleucta. 165$ Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. iv. § 2 
Verolam-ccstre was at this Ume enfranchised with many 
Immunities. 164a Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xiv. (1863) 
213 She added no less than sixty-two burgh members, chiefly 
by enfranchising petty burghs. 

6. To admit to membership in a body politic 
or state; to admit to political privileges; +to 
naturalize (an alien). Now chiefly , to admit to 
the electoral * franchise' or right of voting for 
members of parliament. 

1683 Brit. Spec. 196 He hath by his Prerogative Power to 
enfranchise an Alien. 1711 Stkypk Parker an. 1595 (R.), 
He [Dr. Baro] being an alien, ought to have carried himself 
quietly and peaceably in a country where he was so humanely 
harboured and infranchised. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 
74 He is said to have enfranchised not only aliens . . but 
slaves. 1884 Tunes (weekly ed.) a6 Sept. 2/1 We want, .to 
enfranchise those great masses of the people. 

b. Jig. To naturalize (foreign words; rarely, 
foreign plants). ? Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 359 Cherry-trees, Peach-trees, . . 
are held for aliens in Italy. Howbeit, some of them now 
are infranchised and taken for free denizens among vs. 
s668 Wilkins Real Char. 1. ii. § 2. 8 By enfranchising 
strange forcin words. <21748 Watts (J.), These words have 
been enfranchised amongst us. 

Enfranchised (enfra’ntjizd, -tjbizd), ppl, a. 
[f. Enfranchise v . + -ed 1 .] In senses of the 
verb. 

1579 80 North Plutarch 531 (R.) Fabius Rullus. j>ut from 
the senate certain bondmen infranchised. 1398 Chapman 
lltad 1. 94 Till her enfranchis'd feet Tread Chrysa under. 
1843 Milton Divorce xiii. (1851) 54 The enfranchiz’d life 
and soul of man. a 17*0 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wk. s. 
(*753) l 49 Where the enfranchis'd soul at ease can play. 
<21845 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877) 15 Many a mischievous 
enfranchised Sprite Had long since burst his bonds of stone 
or lead. 2884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 Enfran- 
chised occupiers of buildings of 10 1. clear annual value. 

Enfranollisemexxt (enfrcrntjizmcnt). Also 
6-7 in-, [f. as prcc. + -ment.] The action of 
enfranchising ; the state or fact of being enfran- 
chised. 

1 . Liberation from imprisonment, servitude, or 
political subjection. Also Jig. 

*595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 52 My selfe and them .. heartily 
request Th’m franchise ment of Arthur. 1601 — Jut. C. hi. 
i. 81 Cry out Liberty, Freedotne, and Enfranchisement. 
a i6»6 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. Law vi 30 An instru- 
ment of manumission, which is an evidence of my en- 
franchisement. 1630 Prynnk A nti-A rtnin, 147 He hath pro- 
cured an absolute enfranchisement from hell. 1693 Dryden 
Persius Sat. m. (R.i, False enfranchisement with ease i» 
found. 2848 tr. Mario/ it's Italy II. i. 7 The enfranchise- 
ment of Italy formed the text of ail their proclamations. 
1850 Mrs. Si owe Uncle Tam's C. xxviii. He had com- 
menced the legal formalities for his enfranchisement. 287a 
Morlky Voltaire (r886) 4 The enfranchisement of the indi- 
vidual from bondage to a collective religious tradition that 
had lost Us virtue. 

2 , a. Admission to the ‘freedom* of a city, 
borough, or corporation, or to the citizenship of 
a state ; admission to political rights, now esp. to 
the electoral franchise, b. The conferring of privi- 
leges (now chiefly the right of parliamentary re- 
presentation) upon a town. 

i6s8 Cone On Litt. 1. 137 b, Enfranchisement, the in- 
corporating of a man to bee free of a Company or Body 
Pofitiquc. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. vtiL 83 His.. 
Maiesde.. would confirme vnto me my Patent or Infran- 
chiscmcnt. 1694 W. Mount ague Devout Ess. 11. i. f 3(R.b 
The amplitude and infranchisement of humane reason can- 
not he said properly to he impair'd by these limits. 1689 
Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Acts xvl 37 Paul was a Roman 
by enfranchisment. 1793 Melmoth Cicero 111. xxiv. (R.), 
Certain cities., of whichne is desirous to procure the en- 
franchisement. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 93a The same 
privileges, immunities, and enfranchisements, i860 Seeley 
Led. 4 Ess. u 13 It was not enfranchisement that they 
wanted, it was simply military protection. 

8. The action of making lands freehold. 

1876 Digby Real Prop. x. 396 Enfranchisement, .consists 
in the conveyance of the freehold by the lord to his copy- 
bold tenant. 

EnfranohiMr. [f. as prcc. + -KB.] One who 
or that which enfranchises ; in senses of the vb. 

263a Sherwood, EnfranchUer, affranchisseur. 2690 R. 
Stafylton Strada's Low C . Warres vii. 80 Boasting him- 
selfe to be the sole Infranchiser of Holland. Lady's 
Call. 1. v. 36 He will tell us that the disbelief of God and 
another life, is the great enfr&nchiscr of mankind. 2706 
Month* Mag. II. 778 Timoieon, the enfranchixer of Sicily. 
2880 Muirhbao Gains it. | 26 The estates of (deceased] 
latina belong to their enfrandusers. 


Enfranchising, t <bl. sb. [f. Enfranchise v. 
+ -IN0 1 .] The action of the verb Enfranchise, 
in its various senses. 

*574 tr- Littleton's ' Tenures 4a b, The Lorde maye make 
manumission and infraunchisringe to his villaine. 1600 
Holland Lixyh 70 (R.) The multitude, so augmented by 
the enfranchising of slaves. 1688 Addr.fr . Totness in 
Land. Gas. No. 2347/1 Your most Gracious Declaration of 
Indulgence, for the enfranchizing of Conscience. 2787 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II • 9* Tne enfranchising the port 
of Honfleur at the mouth of the Seine. 

Enfrraught (cnfrfrt), a. rare- 1 , [f. En* + 
Fraught.] Laden, charged, filled. Const, with. 

1866 J. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti 11. 818 The regal youth, En- 
fraught with envy. .Burnt with a lover’s fires. 

Junfray, obs. form of Affray, 

Bnfree, -freedom, -freeae : see En- prtj\ 
En freuy (enfrenzi), V . Also 7 (after Gr. 
analogies) emphrensy. [f. En-I + Frknzy.] trasts. 
To throw into a frenzy. In quot. absol. 

Hence Enfremsied ///, a. 

<2 1646 Br. Hall St. Paul's Combat (R.), His tooth like a 
mad dog’s envenomes and emphrensies. *a »3 Blackw. Mag, 
XIII. 127 Blanch enfretuicd shrieks, a 2849 Barham 
l Leg., Jarvis's Wig., With an enfrenzied grasp. 

Enfrieee, enfringe, enfroward, enfud- 

dle : see En- preff 1 b, 2, 3. 
t EnArme, v. Obs. Also 7 infhme. [ad. F. 
ettfume-r L. in fit mart, f. in + futn-us smoke.] 
trasts. To expose to the action of smoke, a. To 
give a smoky taste to (wine), b. To dry in smoke, 
c. To make dingy, obscure with smoke, d. To 
blind as with smoke. Hence Enfumed ppl. a. 

2602 Holland Pliny I. 406 Other (grapes] they suffer to 
be dried in the smoke of smiths forges, wherby they get the 
very tast of infumed wine. 1603 Davies Mnrocosmos (1876) 
38 (D.) Perturbations, .so enfume them that they cannot sec. 
2607 TorSKLL Four-/. Beasts (1673) The brain of an Assc 
steeped in sweet water and infumed in leaves . . easeth the 
falling cvill 1698 Hewyt Serin. 177 (T.), Let them no 
morcpnxluce their enfumed titles. 

t Enfamdying, vbl '. sb. Sc. Obs. In 4 eu- 
fundeyng. [app. 7 . +cnfu>idy , a. OF. tnfondre to 
be benumbed with cold + -inq 1 J Benumbed with 
cold. 


c 2379 Barbour Bruce xx. 75 (Edin. MS.) This malice of 
enfundeyng ( other texts ane tundyngj Bcgouth, for throw 
hys cakf lying . . Him fell that hard perplexity. 

EngMe (eng^'d^), sb, [f. next vb. ; cf. It. 
ingaggio\ 

1 1- a. Engagement, bargain, b. The state of 
being engaged or entangled ; embarrassment, peril 
(cf. Engage v. 13). Oos. 

.*589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 241 Nor that 
it came by purchase or engage. 26*6 G. Sand vs Ovids 
Met., xiii. 76 Nestor, .implor’d to his ingage Vlysses helpe. 
2. In Sword-cxcrcise : (the vb. in tne imperative 
used subst . : see Engage v. 17). 

*833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 142 Come to the 1 Engage '. 
2872 Daily Fetus 14 Jan., Men . . sat down cheerfully in 
their saddles, and brought their swords to the 1 engage \ 

Engage (eng< 7 i*dg), v. Forms: a. (6 en- 
guage, 7 ongadgo), 6- engage. 0 . 6-8 ingago. 
fa. F. engage r, f. en (see En-I) +gt tge pledge (see 
Gage, Wage) : cf. the equivalents Pr. engatgar, 
enguatjar, engatfar, It. ingaggiare . 

The trans and rejl. senses (exc. ig) approximately follow 
the senses of Fr. engager ; the intr. senses and the trans. 
Aensc ig arc of English development.] 

I. To deposit or make over as a pledge, 
f 1. trans. To pledge or pawn (movable pro- 
perty); to mortgage (lands, houses, etc.). Obs. 

19*9 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. cxiii, [cix.] 32a His brother 
had before that enguaged the thre forsaid <a*tel* for 
florens. 2577 Holinshed Chron. 11. 28 Duke Robert, .en- 
gaged a portion of his duchie of Normandie to his youngest 
brother Henric for a great sum of gold. 2982 Lam sards 
Firen. 11. vii. (1588) 280 The Ciuiliansdoe adiudge it theft, 
if one (that laieth his goods to pledge) do embesell them 
from the }>artie to whom they were engaged. 1694 Cait. 
Smith Virginia 1. 3 For an armour he would hgue ingaged 
v* a bagge of pearle. 2669 Pkmh No Cross xviiL | oPersons, 
who by their Excess, .have deeply engaged their Estates. 

2. Jig. To pledge, offer as a guarantee (one’s 
life, honour, etc.) ; also, to expose to risk, com- 
promise. rare in mod. use. 

2568 North tr. Gueuara's Diall of Princes (2619) 700, 

I .. admonish the .. Officers of Princes not to sell, 
chaunge, nor engage their liberties as they doc, etc. 
*599 Daniel Civ . Wares v. The Queene perceiuing in 
what case she stoode, To lose her Minion, or ingage her 
State. 2600 Shaks. A . Y . L. v. iv. 179 Thu to be true, 1 
do enmige my life, 2631 Heywood Maid West it. in. Wks. 
1874 II. 378 My honour, faith and country are ingag’d. 
2699 60 Stanley Hist. Philos . (2702) 477/2 All this we say 
without engaging our Opinion. 1677 &**• Venice 63 By 
a ridiculous Custom this Admiral .. engages his Life there 
shall be no Tempest that day. 2776 Girsom Dec/. 4 F. L 
xvm. 493 Others had engaged their doubtful fidelity to the 
emperor. 2899 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola 938 But my honour 
is engaged. 

H. To bind or secure by a pledge, 
f 8. To make (a person) security for a payment, 
the fulfilment of an undertaking, etc. ; ‘ to render 
liable for a debt to a creditor* ?J.). Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. hl ii. 964 , 1 naue ingag’d my selfe 
to a detrt fnend, Ingag’d my friend to his meerc enemie 


To feede my meanes. 1639 Maminger Unnaf. Combat 
111. iii, Yet detain from us The debt . . We have made you 
stand engaged for. 1691 Hossks Leviath. 11. xxii. 117 Ho 
that leodeth it. . understandeth those onely for his debtor*, 
that are engaged. 

4 . To bind by a contract or formal promise. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 493 Hazarding rather to 
consume, then engage themselves to feminine emltrace. 
menu. 1617 H1KMON Whs. II. ^32 These vowes weie the 
solemne promises, by which he . Tingagad himselfe to God. 
170s Howe Amb. Step-Moth. iv. i. 1644 My Father's 
rate dissolves that Truce to which I stood ingag 'd. 1899 

Motley Dutch Rep. v. i. (18661 659 He declined engaging 
himself not to recall his foreign soldiery. 

b. spec. To bind by a promise of marriage ; to 
betroth. Chiefly pass, and rejl. (See also 6 c.) 

17^7 Fibldino Love in Sev. Masy Wks. 1775 1. 31 Simr 
nothing else will do, 1 am engaged by all tne strength of 
vows and honour. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Fug. I. 648 He 
was engaged to a young lady of gentle blood. 1867 Troi - 
Loi*k C nron. Band I. xxx. 9^7 What would you think of a 
girl who could engage herself to any man under such cir- 
cumstances T 


o. In mod. use often in pass, with weaker sense : 
To have promised one's presence, made an ap- 
pointment, etc., for any purpose of business or 
pleasure. 

*88$ L. B. WALroRD Nan, Sec. I. 79 lie has asked Nan 
llo dance] befote, but she was engaged Mod. I am en- 
gaged for to-morrow, but could dine with you on Monday. 

5 , [With etymological sense of securing by pay- 
ment of earnest-money : see Gaok, Wage.] 

a. To hire, secure the services of (a servant, 
workman, agent, etc.). Also reji. of a servant, 
etc. : To enter into an agreement for service. 

*751 Hanway Travels U702' I. Introd. 13 A hritish sub- 
ject who engaged himself as a factor to the rtinsia company. 
2860 T vndai l (line. 1. ft 24. 169 Balmat was engaged ut 
this time m the guide of Mr., etc. i86e Trollofk Otiry b . 
xiii. loo We have engaged Inc services of Mi. Arum. 1876 
Green Short Hist. vi. | 6. (1882) 125 Thomas Cromwell . 
was certainly engaged as tne commercial agent to one of 
the Venetian merchants. Mod . He has engaged himself to 
an engineer. 

b. To bespeak or secure (something) for one's 
own or another's use or possession. 

*795 Southey Lett./r. Spain (1799) 10 The boxen [in the 
theatre] are engaged by the season. iSao Mooat gorr Trav 
(1841) 1. 199, 1 bud in a considerable quantity of whent flour 
at I'andb and engaged carriers and {>oiiics for its transport. 
Mod. I have engaged rooms at the hotel. This scat is 
engaged. Engage places for us in the coach. 

o. intr. for tejl. (in senses 4, 9). a. gen. To 
pledge oneself ; to enter into a covenant or under- 
taking. Const, to with inf., or subordinate clause ; 
+ rarely into, unto, with sb. as obj. Also, to ‘ war- 
rant*, oledge one's credit, assert on one’s own re- 
sponsibility that . 

2623 R. C. T 1 'able Alph.i cd. 3b fngage, lay to pledge, binde 
hiinselfe. 16x7 Fuller Good Tit. in Horse T. (1841) 127 
How proper the remedy for the malady I engage not. 1649 
Br. Reynolds Hosea iv. <7 A manifestation of that love in 
some promise or other, Ingageing unto assistance. 2650 
Nicholas Papers (18861 1. 184 His Lordship, .wax toengadge 
it should bo repaid in that time (3 ycarex]. 2661 Papers on 
Alter. Prayer Bk. 100 Renouncing the flesh, etc. And in- 
gageing into the Christian belief. 267a Cave Prim. Chr. 
111. iv. (1673) 33^ When Christ promises so much to them 
who engage with him. 1700 Cot. Rec. Penns III. u*» 
Our Indians have repeatedly engaged to me that they would 


;o no more out to War. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. 118*9 
The man.. has tio other care than to collect interest, to 
estimate securities, and to engage for mortgages, 1787 T. 
Jefferson Wnt.( 1859) IL 1°3 ^hc court of London en- 
gaged not to abandon Prussia. 2869 Freeman Norm. 
Cone/. III. xii, 242 Harold further engaged to give his sister 
in marriage to an unnamed Norman noble. 2878 Brown- 
ing Poets Croisic xviii, CroUic, I'll engage, With Rome 
yields sort for sort, in age for age. 

b. To engage for : to be answerable for, guar- 
antee ; later, to undertake to perform, to promise. 
Rarely in itidired passive. 

1680 Butlkr Rem. (1759) II. 70 Some near Friend . . en- 
gaged for his Honesty and good Behaviour. . *7?8 S*ift 
Sac ram. Test , How chearfully they engaged for the safety 
of the nation. 1797 A. Hamilton New Acc, E. hid. if. 
xxxviii. 68 He could not engage for their [Fakircs’J Safely 
among hi* Countrymen. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) 
IV. 348 Her wishes, .were gently intimated, and as readily 
engaged for. 2813 Jane Austen Pride 4 Pref. i. a It is 
more than I engage for, I assure you. 1866 Carlyi k 
fnaug. Addr. 171 That is pretty much all I can engage for. 


+ 0. To betroth oneself (see 4 b.). Obs. rare. 

17 aa De Fob Rehg . Courtsh. t. i. (1840) 9 She will know 
how it is at to that, More she engages. 

d. To agree with a servant, workman, or em- 
ploy^ for hired service. Occas. with indirect pass. 
(Mostly superseded by 5 a.) 

2791 Sm baton Edy stone L. (1793) §109 Till proper per- 
sons could be engaged with and sent off. 1899 T. CoaNkii 
Footman's Directory 217 Many ladies and gentlemen will 
not engage with any one who does not know town well. 

©. Of a servant, etc. : To take service (with a 
master or employer), Cf. 5 a. 

Mod. Before I engage with another master, I will, etc. 

7 . trans. In wider sense : To bind by moral or 
legal obligation. Const, to with sb. or inf. 

264 . Chas. I Anew. Earles of Bristol 4 Dorset % The mu- 
nicipal! and fundamental! Lawcs of that Nation ingage the 
Subject to . . strict ne&se of obedience. 1699 Hammond On 
Ps. xviii 2 Paraphr. 94, 1 stand ingaged, most passionately 
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to love, And bless, and magnific thee. 167a Grew Anat. 
Plants, Idea Philo*. Hist. PI. I 8 The present Design 
will Ingage us, to an accurate and multifarious Observation 
of Plants. 

t b. To lay under obligations of gratitude ; to 
oblige. Const. 1 o (a person), or s imply. Obs. 

16*6 rVKvu-s in Kllis Orig. Lett. 1. 3*3 III. 914 By which 
I assure my sclfe further ingaged, then by your most kind 
acknowledgement nnye way discharged. 1631 Haywood 
Maid U'est 11. 111, Wks. 16741!. 176 Good gentlemen Ingage 
inc ho far to you. 1648 Cromwell Lett. 8 Mar. (Carlyle), 
I am engaged to you for all your civilities, 1655 60 Stan- 
ley Hist. Philos. (1701) 101/1 If thou protect him, thou 
wilt preservo our friend and infinitely engage us. 

t c. In pass . : To be 1 committed 1 to (certain 
opinions), Obs. 

1677 Hals Print . Orie. Mon. iv. vi. 339 They are desti- 
tute of any satisfactory Evidence, to any person that is not 
strangely and impotently engaged to them. 

8. To urge, exhort, persuade, induce ; said both 
of jiersons and of motives, etc. In 18th c. often 
approaching the sense of Fr. engager * to invite \ 
Now rare. 

1647 Si kjocr Anglia Rediv, iv. vii. (1854) 280 That all 
may be rather convinced and engaged by argument and 
truth. 1667 Milton P. L . ix. 963 O . . example high I In* 
gaging me to emulate. 1715-8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. xxii. 66 Her highness . . when I left her, engaged 
me to write to her. 1701 Hume Hist. Eng. I. viii. 166 He 
engaged the fp-and -master of the templars T>y large presents 
.to put him in possession of Gtsors. 1701 Smkaton Edy~ 
it one L . (1793) 6 313 The high wages, .did not engage them 
to secure themselves with a sufficient stock of provisions. 
1839 Keightley Hist . Eng. 1 . 105 He engaged them to de- 
clare in his favour. 186a Kington Freak. //, 11 . xiii. 171 
En/io had engaged the Castle, .to surrender, 
t b. with sb. of action as obj. Obs. 

174 s Johnson L. /*., Sydenham, The author which gave 
him most pleasure, and most engaged his imitation. 

8. To gain, win over, as an adherent or helper. 
Cf. 5 a. anh. 

1697 Pottkr A ntiq. Greet* in. vii. (17 15) 65 Whom Parts 
had cngngd to his Party hy a large sum of Money. 1741 
Watis Imfirov. Mind xv. (1801)14 Engage the God of truth 
on our side 1751 Johnson Rambler N0.95 r 19 Such 
U the hazard of. .engaging reason against it* own deter- 
minatiorts. 1779 — L . /’., lUatkmor* Wks. I II. 174 To en- 
gage poetry in the cause of virtue. 1818 Jar. Mill Brit. 
India II. v. ii. 37a For the sake of the bribes with which 
the Duan took care to engage him. 

t b. To secure for oneself (help, sympathy, 
approval). Obs. 

17*5 Pope Odvss. xin. 3^5 Alcinous to persuade, To raise 
his wonder, and engage his aid. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) I. ii. 8 Those whose approbation we wish to engage. 

10 . To attach by pleasing qualities ; to attract, 
charm, fascinate. Cf. 14. Also absol. Now rare; 
cf. Engaging ppl . a . 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 106 r 3 This Humanity and 
Good-nature engages every Body to him. a 1711 Prior (J.), 
When l»eautv ceases to engage. 1751 Chestkkf. Lett. III. 
ccxlv. 136 If you engage his nearly you have a fair chance 
for imposing upon his understanding. 1773 Johnson Lett. 
6 Sept. (1788* I. u6 She engaged me *0 much that I made 
her a present of Cocker's aritnmctick, 17&4 Cowpkr Tiro*. 
147 If books that could engage Their childhood, pleased 
them at a riper age. 1814 Chalmers /ft nd. Chr. Rer’tl. i. 
23 Their heart is engaged hy the amiable morality fof the 
gospel J. 01876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 11. iv. 357 
Cicero engages our affections by the integrity of his public 
conduct. 

III. To cause to be held fast ; to involve, en- 
tangle. 

IThc physical sense 11 (adopted from Fr.) appears to be 
a development from the sense * to put in pledge '=1. Senses 
12-16 arc chiefly fig. applications of xi, but often influenced 
by the notion of branch II.] 

11 . In physical senses. 

a. To entangle, e.g. in a snare or net, in a bog. 
Obs. or arch. 

1609 Shahs. Ham. 111. iii. 69 Oh limed soulc, that strugling 
to be free,. Art more ingag’d. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
(1634) 366 The Barbie fishes, if one of them chance to be 
engaged. 1659 J . Wordsworth tr. Sandoval* s Civil Wars 
of Spain 163 The Foot stuck fast, engaged in the mire to 
the very knees. 1697 Dryden Vi eg, Georg. 111. 625 Thou 
mayst beamy Stags in Toils engage. 

fig . 1631 Hkywood London's Jus Hon. Wks. 1874 IV. 
371 Upon them stand Two dangerous rocks, your safety to 
ingage. 1638 Ford Fancies v. i, Those ties of nature . . 
How much they do engage. 1671 Mii.ton P. R, hi. 347 
That thou may’st know i seek not to engage Thy virtue. 

b. Arch. To fasten, attach. In pass, of a pillar : 
To be let into (a wall), so as to be partly en- 
closed. See Engaged 2. 

1766 Smolirtt Trav . 04 Twelve columns engaged in the 
wall. 1776 (J. Semple Building in Water 4, 1 aid not en- 
gage them to the Brace Beams. 1649 Ruskin £***' Lamps 
ui. $ 10. 73 The lowest with its pillars engaged. 2805 
A thenxum No. 1947. 230/3 The columns are ‘engaged ’ to 
the square outer piers. 1877 A. B. Edwards Nile xviii, 495 
Engaged in the brickwork on either side of the principal 
entrance to this hall are two stone door-jambs. 

c. Meek. {intr. for refl.) of a portion of ma- 
chinery, as a cog-wheel, etc. : To interlock with, 
fit into a corresponding part. 

1884 Pall A fall G. 38 Aug. 5/3 Engages with the cylinder 
and locks it for firing. 

13 . +a. tram. To came (esp. an armed force) 
to penetrate into the interior of a country, into a 
defile, mountain pass, etc. (so as render with- 


drawal difficult) j also rtfl . (obs.). b. intr. + To 
enter into a country, etc* (obs .) ; to involve one- 
self in (an intricate path, etc.). 

1645 Cromwell Lett. 9 Apr. (Carlyle), Lest we should 
engage our Body of Horse too far into that enclosed coun- 
try. i 486 7 Burnet Trav. iii. (1750) 166 We engage into 
that Range of Hills that carry tne Name of Apennines. 
1693 Mem. Ct . Teckley iv. 55 The hardness of the Season, 
hindered him from engaging himself further into Transyl- 
vania. 2854 Thackeray Newcomes l. lay Mr. Bayham 
made an abrupt tack larboard, engaging in a labyrinth of 
stables. 

1 13 . To entangle, involve, commit, mix up (in 
an undertaking, auarrel, etc.). Const, in, less 
often into, to, with . Obs. 

*«86 Sidney (J.), So far had we engaged ourselves, .that 
we listed not to complain. 2695 Bacon Ess. Travel (Arb.) 
$33 They will engage him into their owne guards. 263a 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 8 When she perceived the pern 
whereto its excess had engaged her. 2609-3 Sia C. Lyttel- 
ton In Hatton Corr. (1878) 39 For I was deeply engaged 
w* k him upon a planting interest. 1680 Butlfr Rem.{ 1759) 
I. 217 These Follies had such Influence on the Rabble, As 
to engage them in perpetual Squabble, a 27*4 Burnet 
Oivh Ism * (1823) I. 440 Into this the King of Sweden, 
then a child, was engaged: so it was called the triple 
alliance. 2797 Swift To Very, Young Lady, To engage 
you, by his insinuations, in misunderstanding with your 
best friends. 1734 tr. Rollin'* Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvu. 
272 He had engaged hi* city in the Achfean league. 

+ b. intr. for refl. To entangle, involve, or mix 
oneself up. Const, in, less often among, into. Obs. 

1657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 567 Yet hce will needs 
have mee engage into such questions, a 1667 Cowley 
Obscurity , If we engage into a large Acquaintance ..we 
set open our gates to the Invaders of most of our time. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 36. P3 Much earlier than wc 
engage among the actions and passions of mankind. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 208 The nation again engaged 
in debt. 

14 . trans. To attract and hold fast (attention, 
interest) ; formerly also with personal obj., * to 
hold by the attention* (J.). Cf. 10. 

164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof St. iv. x. 286 Their Auditours, 
generally as engaged as the Disputants, will succour their 
Champion with partiall relations. 1691-8 Norris Prad. 
Disc. IV. 221 Nothing . . fit to stay or ingage a Soul that 
is Capable of Enjoying pod. 27x2 Shaftksb. Charac . i. 
(1737) III. 351 He admires, he contemplates; but is not 
vet ingag’d or interested. 17x9 Steele Sped. No. 503 P 2 
Her form .. engaged the eyes of the whole congregation in 
an instant. *773 Mrs. Chafonk Improi>. Mind (1774) I- 2, 

I will hope tnat your attention may be engaged, by 
Truths of the highest importance. 1839 Ht. Martinrau 
Life Wilds Prcf. 12 Will impress the memory and engage 
the interest. 

15 . trans. To provide occupation for, employ 
(a person, his powers, thoughts, efforts, etc.). 
Now nearly always passive . Formerly also, + to 
make use of (an instrument). 

1648 Gage West Ind. xx. (1655) iw Beginning now to re- 
pent me of what I was now ingaged in. X651 Life Father 
Sarpi (1676) 89 It would be necessary to engage a volume 
of praises. 1677 Moxon Meek . Exerc (1703) 219 The 
Iron Pin in the Hole of the Beam kept it to its due dis- 
tance from the Center ; so that neither hand was ingaged 
to guide it. 1678 Runyan PU&r. 1. Author’s Apol., Be- 
hold how he ingngeth all his Wits. 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1750) X. s Both Armies.. Are in a bloody Fight engag’d. 
* 75 ® C. LucA8 Ess. Waters II. 31 It (is) a question which 
ha* engaged better heads and pens than mine. 18x5 
Scribbteomania 242 Mr. Dibdin is engaged in writing a list 
of the classical library of the Earl of Spencer, a 2847 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady of Manor IV. xxvi. 246 , 1 contrived to seem 
engaged with my guitar. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. App. 
s 1 Many of them arc engaged on one subject. 2879 Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines 6 Mining 306 Producing excellent 
milling ore at a handsome profit to the men engaged in it. 
10. intr . for refl. 4 To embark in any business’ 
(J.) ; to enter upon or employ oneself in an action. 
Const, in, formerly on, upon, and simply . Cf. 13 b. 

2646 Chas. I Church Govt. (1849) 43* I will not engage upon 
new questions not necessary for my purpose. 1671 Gumule 
Isife Alonck, In whatsoever condition fie had engaged, he 
had found or made a great Fortune. 1671 Petty Pol. A nat . 
(1691) 47 The restored Irish . . will be careful how they en- 
gage any more upon a frivolous, impious Undertaking. 
2739 Berkeley Serm. Wks. III. 24T Those who at this day 
engage in the propagation of the gospel. 2749 Ckestrrf. 
Lett. II. ccvii. 292 He engaged young and custinguished 
himself in business. x8ag Southey Paraguay iv. vi, Not 
desiring to engage Upon the busy world’s contentious 
stage. 2830 R. Knox Bhlards Anat. Introd. x8 He 
had . . engaged deeply in the study of languages. 2848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 191 The government engaged m 
war with the United Provinces. 287* Jowett Plato (cd. 2) 
I. 364 If I had engaged in politics, Isnould have perished 
lo ng ag o. 

IV. With reference to combat. [Specialized 

U 8 C 9 Of III.] 

17 . trans. Of combatants: To interlock (wea- 
pons). Cf. Fr. engager le fer , to cross sword s. 
Also absol., as To engage in tierce, in quart. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 342 The stoopingWarriors 
* *7 n ?^* e Homs. 1833 (See Engagino 

vbl. sb. j 2881 Waite Sabre, Singles tic*, etc. 101 A man 
thus armed engages in quarte or tierce. 

18 . a. trans. To bring (troops) into conflict 
with the enemy, b. To engage a combat (rare ; 
after Fr. engager le combat), o. intr. for refl. : To 
enter into-combat (with ) ; also Jig. 

a »868 £, Edward* Ralegh L ii. 30 (They] could scarcely 


have reached the camp before they found themselves en- 
gaged with the enemy. Mod. He had taken care not to 
engage the whole of his troops. 

b. 2855 Motliy Dutch Rep. v. v. (x 866) 748 The mortal 
combat between the Inquisition and the Reformation was 
already fully engaged. Ibid. vi. L 770 The fierce combat 
had already been engaged in the darkness. 

<3. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. it. 48 The earl of Holland 
was sent with a body of three thousand horse, .to meet it 
‘ * h it. 2697 Daw 

ingage, And at 

T the fearful Stag 

dares for hit Hind engage. *769-72 H. Walpole Vertufs 
Anecd. Paint . (1786) II. 239 On the outside is Fairfax him- 
self on hi* chestnut horse, men engaging at a distance. 1783 
Craube Village 1. Wks. 1834 If. 81 That hoary swain, 
whose age Can with no cares except its own engage. 2813 
Southey Hist, Penins. War 1 . 102 The mob. .didnot ven- 
ture to engage against musketry and cannon with their 
knives. *837 Ht. Makxineau Soc. Amer. III. 59 One day 
he met a man muffled in a cloak, who engaged with him . . 
and subbed him. 

19 . tratts. ( « 4 to engage with’: see 18.) To 
attack, enter into a combat with (an army, a 
ship) ; also (now rarely) fig, 

1698-9 Ludlow Mem. 1 . 47 We lost.. a favourable op- 
portunity of engaging the enemy. 1704 H karnk Duct. H ist. 
(17x4) I. 365 Tarquin .. engaged the Romans, and was de- 
feated. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 356 These monsters, Critics ! 
with your darts engage. 2709 Land. Go*. No. 4547/2 He. . 
was obliged to engage her to Leeward. 2748 Anson Voy. 
it. xi. 252 We had not been inattentive to tne means of en- 
gaging her to advantage. 1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) I- 
549, 1 nave engaged tne abuses of the tobacco trade on a 
more general scale. *839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 68 On 
the right bank of the river they were engaged by the Earls 
Edwin and Morcar. 


I Engageante, 

aengageant(e)s. 


en-, 


m, sb. pi. Obs. Also 7 
>ngageant(e)s. [Fr.] (Sec quot. 1604.) 

1690 Songs Costume (1849) *88 About her sleeves are en- 
gageants. 2604 Ladds Did., /Engage ants are double 
rumes that fall over the wrists. *695 Motteux St. O Ion's 
Morocco 94 Sleeves of these Vests, .would be much like our 
Womens Engageantes. 2748 Earthq. Peru iii. 257 They 
are sometimes open like long engageants, worn also in the 
days of King Henry V. 

Engaged (eng^dsd), ppl. a. [f. Engage v. 

+ -El)*.] 

1 , In various senses of the verb. a. + Entangled, 
b. f Obliged, attached by gratitude, c. Locked 
in fight, d. That is under a promise to marry ; 
betrothed. 

*613 G. Sandys Trav. 137 The sands . . with a lingring 
cruelty swallowed the ingaged. 1665 Walton Life Hooker 
I. 90 Not as an engaged person, but indifferently. 2673 
Vain Insol. Rome 12 Your engaged wel] wishing Friend 
and Servant. 169a Locke Toleration 111. iii, This. .is. like 
an engaged Enemy, to vent one's Spleen upon a Party. 
1720 Dr Foe Crusoe (1858) 219 Never man had a more 
faithful, loving, sincere servant than Friday was to me .. 
perfectly obliged and engaged. x8.. Dickens Edwin 
Drood iii, It is so absurd to be an engaged orphan. Mod. 
At a ceruin party last week, there were six engaged 
couples. 

2 . a. Arch. Engaged column, one partly let 
into a wall in the rear. Engaged tenoer (see 
quot.). b. Meek. Engaged wheels, wheels in gear 
with each other. The driver is the engaging 
wheel, and the follower is the wheel engaged. 

2847 Engl. Ecclesiolagy 154 Of the quadrangular tower 
there are two varieties : the one where it is engaged, i. e. 
has the aisles flush with its western face. 2867 A. Barry 
SirC. Barry ii, 5* Engaged columns— colonnades walled 
up. 2880 C. T. Newton Ess. A rcfaeol. iii. 83 A Doric 
peristyle with engaged columns. *88a Athenmum No. 
2859. 3X3 The later pillars of the nave . . are accompanied 
by eight engaged shafts. 1886 Ibid. 31 Aug. 248/1 The 
church at Acton possesses what is called an engaged tower. 

Hence + Eng agodl j adv. Obs., in an engaged or 
interested manner ; with the feeling of a partisan. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 933 (T.) Engagedly biassed to 
one side or the other. 

t Enga*gedno«. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being engaged, occupied, 
or interested ; devotion to a purpose. 

2668-83 Owen Expos. Hebmus 111 . 36 Intenseness and 
engagedness of heart and soul. 274a Mrs. Edwards in 
Jon. Edwards' Wks. (1834) I. Introd. 105/2^ 1 felt a great 
earnestness of soul and engagedness in seeking God for the 
town. 2763 Whf.elock Serm, 30 June (1707) 5 The en- 
gagedness of their hearts for the good of others. 

t Engage* (eng^ dgr), sb. Obs. [ad. Fr. 
engagi : see Engage v. and -ee.] One who is 
engaged or hired for service. 

2808 Pike Sources Mtssiss. n. 223 A Canoe manned with 

three engagees of Mr. . 1827 Ann. Reg., Chron. 551 

One of our engagees informed us that he haaseen them. 

Engagement (eng^-djment). Also 7-8 in-, 
[f. as prec. + -ment.J 

I. The action of engaging ; the state, condition, 
or fact of being engaged, 
f 1 . The pledging or mortgaging (of property) ; 
a mortgage, 4 encumbrance Obs. 

2630 Brathwait Eng. Gent lew. (1641)351 And preserved 
his patrimony from ingagement. 1696 H. Pmurra Purch. 
Patt. (1676) 58 An House or Land .. free from all ingage- 
menu. 

2 . A formal promise, agreement, undertaking, 
covenant. 

In 17th c. applied epee, to various political compacts, esp . 
to the Mere! treaty negotiated at Carisbrooka la 2647 
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between Charles I end commissioners representing the Scot- 
tish government. See Engager 9. 

1604*47 Br. Hall Rem. Wks. 1 1660) 94 He had my In- 
gagement to preach the Sunday following. 1646 E. F(i*her1 
Mod. Divinity aa The parties that were bound, are freed 
and released from their ingagements. 1651 N. Riding Rec. 
V. 96 The engagement was in theis words ' I doe declare/ 
etc. x66a D. Dickson in Spurgeon Treeu. Dav. Pa. cxvi, 
This Psalm is a threefold engagement of the Psalmist unto 
thanksgiving unto God. 174a Richardson Pamela IV, 
909 Such is your Will, and such seem to be your Ingage- 
ments. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev . Wks. V. 57 The engagement 
and pact of society, which generally goes by the name of 
the constitution. 1896 Kane A ret. Exit. II. xvii. 178 An 
engagement was drawn up . . and brought to me with the 
signatures of all the company. 

b. An 'appointment’ made with another person 
for any purpose of business, festivity, etc. 

1806-7 }• Berbsfobd Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. iii, 
Starting tor a long ride on a dinner engagement. 1831 
Disraeli Yng. Duke 11. iii. (L.). We damsels shall soon be 
obliged to carry a book to enrol our engagements . . if this 
system of reversionary dancing be any longer encouraged. 
i860 Tyndall Giac. 1. f 24. 170, I . . would have spent the 
night there were it not for my engagement with the Guide 
Chef. 1876 Jowrtt Plato (cd. a) I. 122 If you have no 
engagement, suppose that vou sit down and tell me whnt 
passed. 1886 Sat. Rn>. 6 Mar. 328/1 On the following 
morning he [a racehorse] was found to be .. incapable of 
fulfilling an engagement. 

o. Comm . in pi. Promises to pay ; pecuniary 
liabilities. In pnrase, To meet one's engagements. 

,84* Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 213 They were consequently 
unable to meet their own engagements. Mod. We regret 
to inform you that Mr. A. B. is unable to meet his engage- 
ments. 

d. The fact of being engaged to be married ; 
betrothal. Also attrib . 


[174a Fielding Jos. Andrews (L.), She knew her engage- 
ments to Horatio.] 1859 Dickfns Lett. (1880) II. 86 Much 
excited and pleased by your account of your daughter’s en- 
gagement. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. iu She [Sarah] held 
her engagement to him at an end. 1884 Q. Victoria More 
Leaves 103 Our blessed Engagement Day ! A dear and 
sacred day. 

3. The fact of being engaged by an employer ; 
an 'appointment*, salaried post. 

1884 Mrs. Kkndal in Daily News 24 Sept. 6/1 He had 
decided to go on the stage, and all that he wanted was an 
engagement. Mod. Immediately after his engagement as 
secretary. He has obtained a lucrative engagement 

f 4. Moral or legal obligation ; a tie of duty or 
gratitude. Obs. 

16*7 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence v. ii, Since my engage- 
ments are so great that all My best endeavours to appear 
your creature Can but proclaim my wants. 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks, 1867 V. 416 There is no engagement from 
God upon any of his people, to run themselves into suffer- 
ings wilfully. 1726 Col. Rec. Pennsytv. III. 257 He is 
known to lie under deep Engagements to that Party. 1794 
Godwin Cal. Williams 294 Engagement and inclination 
equally led me to pass a considerable part of every day in 
this agreeable society. 

f b. Attachment, prepossession, bias. Cf. En- 
gage v. 7 c, 10 . Obs. rare. 

1689 Burnet Tracts 1. 77 The Ingagement that People 
have to their native Homes appears signally here. 1708 
Swift Sentiment Ch . Eng. Man, Impartially and without 
engagement, .to examine their actions. 

+ O. The fact of being entangled; involved or 
entangled condition. Obs . 

164a Milton A/ol. Smect. (i8<i) 323 From which mortall 
ingagement wee shall never be free. 1648 Gage West. Ind. 
xx. (1655) 138 Who had been the cause of their ingagement 
in that great danger. 1648 Symmons Vind. Chas . 1 335, I 
thought it to be a matter of so great ingagement. 

0. The fact of being engaged in any occupation ; 
a piece of business requiring attention. 

1065 Glanvill Seeps. Set. xiv, 80 By the most close medita- 
tion and engagement of your minds, a 1700 Rogers (J*)» 
Play, either ny our too constant or too long engagement in 
it becomes like an employment or profession. 1781 Cowpkr 
Retirement 513 From alibis wearisome engagements freed. 

7. Swordsmanship . The action of crossing swords. 
See Engage 17 . 

1881 Waite Sabre , Singlestick , etc 19 On crossing 
swords, which should be about nine inches apart, when it 
is called an equal engagement, press your blade, etc. 

8 . The state of being engaged in fight ; a battle, 
conflict, encounter; also formerly, a single combat. 

1669 Boyle Occas. Rtf?. 11. xv. (1675) 144 He will never 
despair of victory in an ingagement, where he may justly 
hope to have God for his Second. 1700 Dryden Fables 
Dcd,, Your supposed death in that engagement was so 
generally lamented through the nation. 1710 Land. Gas. 
No, 4685/a We daily expect to hear of an Engagement be- 
tween the Swedish and Danish Fleets In the Baltick. 186a 
Stanley Jew. £*.(1877) I. ix. 180 It was the first engage- 
ment in which they were confronted with the future eneimes 
of their nation. 

+ 11. 9 . concr. in active sense : That which 
engages or induces to a course of action ; an in- 
ducement, motive. Cf. Engage v. 8. Obs . 

164a Milton Arg. cone. Militia 12 What stronger in- 
gagement can there be. .to encourage men in any desperate 
aesigne ? 1680 Burnet Rochester (1692) 95 The great ex- 
pressions of his Love in Dying for us are mighty Engage- 
ments to Obey and Imitate Him. 1691-8 Norris Prod. 
Disc . IV. 173 The great Motives and Ingagements to 
Obedience. 

IngatfiT (eng^’dgax). [f. Engage v . + -er.] 

1. a. One who enters into an engagement or 
agreement; fa surety, guarantor, b. One who 


engages in an enterprise or occupation, c. One 
who engages the service of another ; an employer. 

160 Waterhouse Apol. Learn. 125 (L.) Rash motion** 
haveiost noble enterprises and their engagers. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxon.% 11. 203 'Inal [the Italian Opera] might l>e per- 
formed with all decency .. several sufficient Citizens acre 
engagers. 1863 Reader No. 143. 342/2 Such pastimes .. 
the engager in tncm. 

1 2. spec. One of those who signed or approved 
of the 'Engagement ’ of 1647 : see Engagement a. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1650 Donne Junr. in Donne's Lett. (1651) Ded., What of 
them that were both Covenanters and Engagers too. 1650 
Ld. Cassius in Nicholas Papert (188 6 ) 188 The confluence 
of Malignants and Engagers about him [Char. Ill in the 
Army. 1761 a Hunk Hist. Eng.( 1806) IV. lx. 521 Anarmy 
which admitted any engagers or malignants among them. 

Engaging (eng,?! -djig), vbl. sb. [f. a, j.rec. + 
-ingC] The action of the vb. Engage, in various 
senses. Also attrib . , oh in engaging guani (Mil.). 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1.(1843) 10/x The engaging 
the Parliament in the war. 1680 Burnet Rochester mi 
The ingaging into much Passion. 1803 Cafi. Bishrll in 
Naval Chron. XI. 241 This kind of engaging lasted more 
than an hour. 1833 Regal, fnstr . Cavalry 1. 138 Forming 
quickly his • Engaging Guard* to any point required. Ibid. 
1. 147 Engaging . . the action of joining the swotd of an 
opponent, either previous to his, or your own attack. 

Engaging (engri-diji!)), ppl. a. [f. Engage v. 
+ -ing^.J Tnat engages, in various senses. 

1. +a. Obliging (obs.^. +b. Absorbing, inter- 
esting (obs.). o. Winning, attractive. 

1673 Pain In sol. Rome it, I have not forgot your en- 
gaging Charity. 1699 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. lxi, 
These ingaging Virtues are the Tyes, That more oblige, 
than Arts, or Amorous Eves. 1713 Berkeley Ess. in 
Guardian vi, Wks. III. 163 Virtue nas in herself the most 
engaging charms. 1817 J. Scott Parts Retd sit. 104 The 
walk on the old ramparts presents several most engaging 
views. 1833 B’Nkss Bunsen in Hare Ltfe (1879) I, ix. 405 
She . . has always the same engaging manner. .8^8 M*. 
cau! ay Htst. hng. I. 350 Hts countenance was eminently 
handsome and engaging. 

2. That makes an engagement or gives a pledge. 

1883 GItisgcnu Week. Her . 8 Sept. 2/a The father of the 
infant baptised used to 1>e addressed (in the Scotch bap- 
tismal service] as * the engaging parent 

3. Mech. Engaging and disengaging machinery \ 
that in which one part is alternately united to, or 
separated from, another part, as occasion may 
require. (Nicholson.) 

Engagingly (engfi-dgiqli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly.] In an engaging manner. 

1. So as to involve a pledge ; cf. prec. 2. 

1651 Baxter Inf Bapt. 124 Were it [baptism] performed 
more solemnly, particularly, and engagingly. 

2. Attractively, charmingly, winmngly. 

1694 Pindaric Ode to Sancroft, How his Rays Engagingly 
Surprize! 174a Richardson Pamela 111. 104 One more 
learned . . could not write os you do . . so very ingaginglv. 
180s S. & Ht. Lkk Casiterb. T. V. 345 Too engagingly 
peremptory, to ndmit of any denial from him. 18*9 L, 
Hunt in Exam. 4 May 275/1 [He] is. .engagingly tolerant. 

t Enga*gingneM. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] 
The quality 01 being engaging or fascinating; 
attractiveness, seductiveness. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 313 The engagingness 
of mischief. 

t Engai'gne. Obs. fa. OF. engaigne decep- 
tion (ch It. tnganttare to deceive), also indignation, 
resentment] Resentment. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 508 (Edjnb. MS.) He had at 
hym rycht gret engaigne [cd. Skeat disdeync], 

+ EnffaT&red, ///<*. Obs. rare- 1 . Also?en- 
golerld. [perh. f. En- 1 +galari Gallery.] ? Fur- 
nished with galleries. 

Skelton Garl. Laurel (Dvcc) 460 A palace . , En* 
golerid [ed. 1568 Engalared] goodly with hallis and bowris. 

Bngall, -gallant, -gammon, -gaol, -garb, 
-garble, -garboll : see En- pref . 1 ia, ib, 3. 
Engarland (engfi’ilfind), v. Also 7 engyr- 
land, ingarland, [f. En- pref. 1 + Garland ; 
cf. Fr. enguirlander .] 

1. trans. To put a garland upon ; to wreathe 
with . Also with flowers, etc. as subj. Also Jig. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 60 Laurels . . to engor- 
land our Poets heads. 16x3-6 W. Browne Brit . Past. 11. i, 
Powers . .Whose milde aspect engyr land Poesie. a 1631 
Dravton Leg. Piers Gaveston (1748) 205 With funeral 
wreaths ingarlanding his brows. 2830 Tennyson Arab. 
Nts. xiv, (A cloth of gold] Engarlanded and diaper'd 
With inwrought flowers. 1853 * W. Newman tr. Odes 
Horace no To tempt the little gods, whom myrtle Frail 
and rosemary engarlands. 

2. To surround, as with a garland. 

1508 E, Gilpin Skial. v, Vou rotten-throated slaves Engar- 
landed with coney-catching Knaves. 18x4 Cary Dante 
(Chandos) 147 That part of the cornice, where no rim En* 

S arlands its steep fall. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek A F. 91 
nowy heights form a water-shed for the low-lying fertility 
which engarlands their base. 

Hence Engarlanded ppl. a, 

x8g8 W. Johnson Ionica 82 A sister's engarlanded brows, 

Bngarment: see En- pref. ia. 

+ Enga*rriaon, v. Obs. Also 7 ingarrison. 
[£ En-t + Garrison.] a. trans. To serve as a 
garrison in. b. To protect by a garrison, c. 


To station as a garrison; pass. only. d. irfl 
To establish (oneself) in, as in n garrison or 
fortification ; to entrench (oneself). 

xfixa-xg Br. Hall Contempt. N. T . tv. xxxii, They that 
would hold fair correspondence with the citizen*, where 
they were engarnsoned. 1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 9 
Neptune., with a flying gard of brave winged Courier* 
doth engarribon her. 164s Huvt in Help to Hist.i 1671) 270 
There laycngarrtKon'd the Captain of the Criapinian Horse- 
men. 1668 W. Charlton Ephes. 4 Ctmtn. Matrons 46 
Think it below their Courage to engarrison that Fort. 
t68i Bunyan Holy War 97 The giant had . . ingarrisoned 
himself in the town of Mansoul. *«* Cavk Eulesiastui 
397 , I will not. .engarrison myself within crowds of People. 
a 1716 South Strut. IX. v. (R.), He has ctigartuon'd himself 
In a stronghold. 1775 Adair A suer . Indians 114 In the 
various nations where tncy ingarrisoned themselves. 1853 
SrocQUKLER Mil. Encycl., Engnrruon, to protect any place 
by a garrison. 

EngMtration (cngcustr^'Jon). rare. [f. Gr. 
Iv in 4* ya(rr(*)p- stem of yaorlfp belly ■+ -atjon.] 
The action of stuffing one fowl inside another. 

. , ,8 M <Sth. (Id. Living 87 Engastration of stuffed pies, one 
bird within another . . The pn*»ion for cngantrAtion neem* 
to have had its admirers in all ages. 

t Enga’strilo^ua Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as next 
+ I.. - loquus speaking.] « next. 

1700 Hutuiinrfn Wi/ehtr . i. 11 Such People arc call'd 
Enga&Uriloqucs, or Ventriloquist*. 

+ EnffA’strimyth. Obs. Also 6 engaatro- 
mith, 7 ( erron . in Diets, -mioh, -imuoh). fad. 
Fr. engastrimythe , ad. Gr. lyyaarptpvOot, f iv in + 
yacrrpt , dat. of 7 aorrjp belly + pv$os speech.] ( )nc 
who appears to speak in the belly, a ventriloquist. 

1598 Sylvkrtfr Du Bartas i. ii. Dtxctpt (1605-7) I. 309 All 
inceimt, the pale Rngaxtromtth . . Spcakr* in In* wotnhe. 1693 
Cockeram, Engastromich , one iKiisesned, which scenic* to 
speak in hi* belly, 1656 Blount Glossogr.. Eugastrt • 
mnehes (engostrimuchi), were those, that being possessed, 
seemed to speak out of their belly. 1708 Motikux Rob* lots 
iv. Iviii. (1737) 238 The first, were call’d Engastrtmythes 

Hence + Sngaatrimy tlilan a ., that practise* 
ventriloquism ; Nagaatrlmy thio a , pertaining 
to, of the nature of ventriloquism. 

<1x693 UhQVHAkr Rabelais 111. xxv, The Kngastrimythiaii 
Prophetess. 1849 S, R. M ah land lllustr. 4 hnyutrie* 
Relating to Mesmerism I. 58, I cannot help saying that 
there seem* to me to be something cngastrimythic in this 
case. 189s G. S. Fabf.r Many Mansions (186a) 125 Upon 
this, she abandoned her cngastrimythic whisperings, and 
uttered aloud cry of alarm and distress. 

Engaze : see En- pref . 1 3. 

Enge, oba. f. 1 ng(r meadow. 

tEnffeal, V. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 engeyle. 
[ad. OF. engiel-er , ettgel er, f. cn- (gee En- 1) + 
geler to freeze : cf. Congeal.] trans. To freeze. 

14. . MS. Cantab. Ff. 1. 6 , f n (lialliw.) Slones engcylcd 
fallcth doune arow, Whenne that hit hayleth. 

Engel, obs. form of Anokl. 

Ettgexn (end.^e m), v. rare. AIko 9 ingem. 
[f. En -1 4* Gem.] trans. To get with, or a* with, 
gems ; to bcjewcl. 

c 1630 Dmumm. of Hawth. Poems Wk*. (1711) 6/a When 
clmuf* engetnm'd shew azure, green, and ted. 1803-40 J. 
C. Mancan Poems (1830) 98 A ring, ingemmed with a 
chrysolite. s8sa Cary Dante (Chandos) 363, 1 pray thee, 
living topaz 1 that irigemm'st This precious jewel, let me 
hear thy name. 

+ Enge nder, sb. Obs. Also 6 ingender, [a. 
OK. engendre , n. of action f. ettgendrer: sec next.] 
The action of engendering or Ijcgetting; toner. 
that which is engendered ; offspring, produce. 

^ a 1528 Skelton Vox Popnli 36$ Withe comons and comoti 
ingenders. 1996 J. Hkywood Spidery F. xxix, 17 To know 
his grandam butterflUe estate, With all vncle* and aunte*, 
of their engender. 1647 Crahiiaw Poems 129 From th’ 
rising son, obtaining by just suit, A spring’s ingender, and 
an autumn’s fruit. 

Engender (endge-ndw). Also 4-5 engendre, 
5 7 ingender. [a. F. engemtrer , correap. to Pr. 
engenrar , It. ingene rare I.. in gene rare, (. in + 

f enerdre to beget, Generate, f. genus , gener-is, 
reed, race.] 

1. Irans. Of the male parent : To beget. Const. 
on, of Now only rhetorical or fig. 

c 1319 E. E. A llit. P. B. 272 En-gendered on hem Haunter 
with her lapez ille. C1386 Chauckr Merck. T. 38 Than 
schuld he take a yong wlf and a fair, On which he might 
engendre him an hair, f xaoo Maundev. xxi 223 Of his 
Sone Chuse, was envendred Nembrother the Genunt. X479 
Caxton Jason 77 The one espoused that other and engen* 
dryd on her a daughter. 15x3 Doug lab jEneis x. Prof. 42 
The Fader. . His only Son engendri* evirmoir. 1568 Graf- 
ton Chron. II. 635 The sayde Richard* was espoused to 
Lady Alice . of which woman he engendered Richard, 
John and George. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 111. xxxvii. 232 
When a man . engenders his like . . It is no Miracle. 1796 
Jeffrey in Ld. Cockbum Life J. (1853) II. xiii, I haue to 
neek out some angelic partner, and engender a dozen or 
two of children. >826-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metafh. xxxix. 
(1870) II. 394 The offspring of experience engendered upon 
custom. 

1 2. Of the female parent : To conceive, bear. 
1340-70^^. 4 Bind. 587 were all#, .bred modur 
pat . . storms engendrej 1 a 140& Morte Arth . 612 Sexty 

geauntes be-fore engenderide with fendez. 1909 Hawks 
Past. Pleas, iv. xx, Seven doughters . . she had well en- 
gendred. 1601 Shaki. Jul. C. v. lib 71 O Error soone con- 
ceyu’d, Thou,.kil'st the Mother that engendred thee. 1663 
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ENGINE 


EXT GENDERED. 

Brit, Spec. 57 The Father and Mother, and simply those 
that beget and ingender do. .rule over all their Children. 

3 . Of both parents, also vaguely of ancestors, 
and trans/. of countries, situations, conditions, etc.: 
To produce, give existence to (living beings). In 
passive , to be produced, begotten (Const, between , 
of)\ to be descended. 

1193 I.ANGL. P. PI C. xi. 915 A rybaud bei engendrede • 
nnu a gome vnryghtful. 1480 Caxton Deter, fret. < 1 5901 a/a 
Men of relygyon eet barnacles upon fastynge dayes bycaune 
they ben not engendred with nesshe. SS 49 CompL Scot. 
Ep. Q. Mary a Illuxtir prince*, engendtTt of magnaniine 
genollgic, 1577 B. Goooe If ere shock's Hush. 111. (1586) 
135 b, Of the snee A**e and the Horse, i* engendred the 
shee moile. 1631 C. Cartwright Cert, Re tig, 1. 933 For 
what hath man ac*erved, why his parent* should ingender 
him Huch, or such? 1777 Robertson Hitt. A mer. (1778) 
I. hi. aoa Elevated at some distance from the odious 
reptiles ingendcrcd in the putrid waters. 1814 Cary Dante's 
inf, 111. 07 The human kind, the place, the time, and seed, 
That did engender them and give them birth. 1830 Lykll 
Princ, Geol (1875)1. t. ii. 16 [Anaximander has been al- 
leged to have taught that) the first imperfect and short* 
lived creatures had been engendered in slime. 

1 4 . absol. To copulate, have sexual intercourse. 
Said of both sexes. Const, with. Also fig. Obs. 

I 1400 Destr. Troy 7950 Luff ingendreth with toye, a* in 
a iuxi sawle. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottcs 9x3 Thei 
ingendcrcd with splrites, & brought furth 1. Giauntes. 1577 
B. Gouge lieresback's Ifusb. 111. (1586) 197 Camel., cn* 
gendreth . . backward, as the Elephante*. im Massinger. 
etc. Old Laxo 111. ii, His goodness has gone backward, ana 
engendered With his old sin* again. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 
794 And in embraces forcible and foulc Ingendring with me. 
*774 Goldbm, Nat. Hitt. (1776) I II. 174 With the wild boar 
. . they are never known to engender. *8a6 KtuoY& Sp. 
Entomol. (1828) 111 . xxviii. 35 That Insecta engender only 
once in the course of their lives. 

II trans. Misused for : To couple. 

179* Paine Rights Af.(cd.4)8o By engendering the church 
with the state. 

5 . trans. fa. To produce by natural processes, 
develop, generate (plants, minerals, material sub- 
stances) fobs.), b. To give rise to, produce (a 
state of tnings, a disease, force, quality, feeling, 
etc.), f c. To contract (a disorder). Obs. 

a. c 1386 Chauckr Prot. 4 Or which vertue engendred is the 
flour, c 1430 Lyijg. Chorte 4 Byrde (1818) 13 Thcr is a 
stone, widen callid is a Jagounce Of olde engendrid within 
myn eniraylle. 1333 Edkn Treat. Newt Ind. (Arb.) 6 Golde 
. . is engendred almost in al regions nearc vnto the AEqui. 
nocttal line. 1363 T. Galk Autid. it. 51 It docth ingender 
fleshc on the lxjncs that are bare. 1370-8 Lamuardk Ptr- 
amb. Rent u8a6) a6i Those brooke* . . doc ingendre the 
rber Stowre. 1853 Cuuf.ppkr Eng. PhysU. 144 To. .dense 
the Kidnies from Gravel or Stones ingendered in them. 
1671 J. Webster Metallogr, xiii. aoa The ground and soil 
of this Mountain . neither ingenders, nor bring* forth any 
fruit, gras*, nor grain. 1773 Adair A/ner. Ind . 237 Others 
resemble the onyx, being engendered of black and thick 
humour*. 

b. 1340 Hampolr Pr. Come. 1141 Lust and lykyng, that ts 
flesshely Kngcndres the syn of lychery. 1477 Norton Ord. 
AUh. in Ashm. (1652)64 Darknca with hardne* ingendred 
shall be. ij»8 Pitgr. Per/. ( W. de W. 1531) 47 To plucke out 
all the olde euyll customes that by synne l»e engendred In 
v*. i6s8T. Stknckr Logick 124 These similitudes, .ingender 
truth. 1648 Records, etc. Gr. A rtet 167 The quotient will 
shew you the number that cn^cndretn the Progression. 
1899 Dkydkn St. Euremont's Ess. 29 6 Immoderate Study 
engenders a grossness in the Mind. 173a Hume Pol. Disc. 
vii. n8 Taxes.. when carried too far, destroy industry, by 
engendring despair. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. 
xlviii. 111 This stupid and useless fashion., has most un- 
fortunately been engendered on these ignorant people. 1863 
Tyndall Heat i. f 10 The heat engendered by tne friction. 

c. 15*3 Lt>. Berners Froiss. II. clxxxviit. 575 They 
answerea ho we the kyng of longe tyme had engendred 
the same malady. 183s Lithoow Trav. v. 199 When Ita- 
lians . . ente any quantity thereof, they presently fall into the 
bloudy fiuse, or else ingender some other pestilentious fever. 

+ 8. intr. a. Of living things : To breed, mul- 
tiply. b. Of inorganic substances : To form, ori- 
ginate, be produced, c. Of maladies, etc. : To 
originate, develop. Also fig. Obs . 

c 1386 Chauckr Prot, 491 He knew the cause of every 
tnaladye . . And where thei engendrid. c 14*0 Pallad, on 
Hush. 1. 308 For causes pestilent E upend ring there, and 
woriues violent. 1303 Lu. Berners Froiss. l.ccccvtii. 7x0 
Thu* ther engendred hatred dnyly bytwene Fraunce and 
Flnundcr*. 1387 Maplkt Gr. Forest * b, The Cristall . . cn- 
gendreth not so much of the waters coidenesse. 1578 Lytk 
Dodoens 1. lxx. 104 Fleas will not come nor ingender where 
it ( FleabaneJ is lnyed. a 1618 Raleigh Instruct. Sonne ix. 
(1651) 94 As the worm that engendereth in the Kernel of 
the Nut. 1831 Howkll Venice 195 An illfavourd black 
cloud began to engender against her in the Levant. 1633 
Culpepper Eng. Physic. 6a To cause the stone not to in- 
gender. a 1700 Dkyden (J.), Thick clouds are spread, and 
storm* engender there. 17*8 Lkoni Alberti's Archit. I. 
44 a, Damp that may happen to engender or gather under 
ground. 178 8 tr. Beck/orcts Vathek (1868) 53 Bat* will en- 
gender in tny belly. 1863 Draper Intell. Devel. Europe xx. 
471 In Italy . . a dismal disbelief was silently engendering. 
Engendered (cndje-ndajd), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ei)J Begotten or produced; (of a disease) 
arising within the body, non-contagious, 

16*3 G. Herbert Tent pie. Providence xiv, Nothing In- 
gendred doth prevent his meat 1841 Lank Arab , Nts. I. 
60 UtseoM:* engendered are . . leprosy, hectic, epilepsy, etc. 

Engenderer (endgc‘ndnmj\ Also 6-7 en- 
goudrer, ingenderer. [f. Engender v . 4 -KB.] 
One who or that which engenders. 


*86* T. Norton Calvin's Inst, il 15a The mothers art 
caned geni trices, that is engendered. 1387 Golding De 
Momay v. 59 One is an ingenderer and another is ingen- 
died, among men, a father and a sonne. 1506 Br. An- 
drewes Sertn, II. 94 These [the prophets] also ne strove to 
forget, and as ingenderer* of melancholy to remove them 
far away. 18*5 Hart A not . Ur. 1. v. 43 east and idlenessc, 
the engendrers of all manner of crudities. 1838 Davenant 
yVitts in Dodeiey (1780) VIII. 481 Thou dull ingenderer ; 
Male rather in the back than in the brain. sms Tails 
Mar. XIX. sp Still more disgusting engenderers of filth. 

ZfngeTiaAriiig, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ino 1 .] 
The action of the vo. Enqendbr, in various senses. 

c 1430 Merlin v. 81 The record© of the engenderinge of 
the child©. 1380 Twyhe {title) Shorte and pithie Discourse 
concerning the engendering .. of all Earthquakes. 1711 
Smaptesb. Charac. (1737) ift. 41a Not only the mere en- 
gendring of the young, but the . . methods of providing for 
tnem, are all foreknown. 

E&gondtring (endje ndsrii]), ppl. a. [f. a, 
prec. + -ino.^1 That engenders. 

1807 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1673) 367 The excess©, or lack 
of engendring seed, a 1831 Donne Poems i 1650) J75 Though 
ingendring force from whence they came Be strong enough. 
1848 J. Bknbrigck Vsura Acc. Introd. 3 Anatomizing tne 
engendring wombe of his sinfulncsse against God. 18*8 
Scott IVoodst. ii, A bunch of engendering adder*. 

Eng«'nderu«nt. [f. as prec. + -mknt.] The 
action of engendering ; procreation. 

*835-8 Toon Cycl. A nut. 1 . 139/x The engenderment of 
new individuals. 


Engendrar* (cndsendriuj). arch. Also 5 
engenderure. [a. OF. engendrenre (=* Pr. en - 
genradura), f. engendrer : see Engender v.] 

1 1 . The action of engendering, a. Generation, 
procreation, b. Copulation. Obs. 

ct*i 5 Shoreham 139 Folyc hyt hys to meche to thynche 
Of tne engendrurc . . Of Fader and So.te. c 1388 Chaucer 
Pers. T. P 301 Whan he useth his wyf withoute soverayn 
derir of engendruro. 2447 Bokeniiam Seyntys (1835) 51 Be 
kyndly engenderure To joyen in the lykenesse of ther 
nature. *555 Fardle Facumt 1. ii. 31 Those [bcastes] . . en- 
creased by mutuall engendrurc, the varictie, and norabre. 

2 . Parentage, descent, origin. 

136a Lancl. P. PI. A. vii. 3i9 Go t° Genesis be Ieaunt 
engendrure (1377 engendroure) of vs alle. c 1473 Partenay 
5750 Off Tristram-is line was hys engendrure. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 380/4 Fortune onely of engendrure and happe 
doth aL 1H4 Sala in Illust. Lond. Nexus x6 Feb. 147 ft i* 
singular that so many prominent members of the Times 
staff should have been or West Indian engendrure 

Engendure (endge-ndiui). arch. Also 5 
inngendure. [Bad form of prec.] «= prec. lit. 
and fig. 

la *400 Morte A rth. 3744 Of riche a engendure fulle littylle 
joye happy ns. c 1430 Merlin i. 18 My moder . .natht know- 
eth of that thow puttest on hir in thy Inngendure. a *454 
Occleve MS. Soc . Antiq . 134. f. 359 (Halliwell) I,eefufie 
lustc is neccssaric, Withouten that may be non engendure. 
*8*3 Lamd Elia (x86u) 135 Crown-office Row (place of my 
kindly engendure). z88k Lowell Biglcnv P. Poet. Wkx. 
(1879) 247 Knowledge or the . . engendure and affinities of 
our noble language. 

Engeny, var. of In gen y, Obs. 

Engerminate : see En- pref. 1 3. 

Enghle : see Ingle sb. and v. 

Engild (engi*ld), v. [f. En- 1 + Gild v.] trans. 
To gild ; also/f^. to brighten with golden light. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 85 Trees poH*t of forgars, & engilt, & 
siluerid. *390 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 187 Fairs Helena ; 
who more engilds the night. 1833 Singleton Virgil 1 . 306 
His [Eridanus'l twain horns Engilt on bull-like face. 
Engine (e*nd£in), sb. Forms : a. 4-7 engin, 
4-8 engyn(e, 4-6 engynne, (5 pi. engenys, 7 
enging), 4- engine. 0 . 5-8 lngin(e, 6-7 in- 
gyn(n)e, (5-6 yngyne, 6 injyne, ingen, 7 in- 
gene). See also Inqkny. [a. OF. engin, corresp. 
to Pr. engen, engein , engienh , Sp. ingenio } Pg. 
engtnho, It. ingegno L. tngenium (whence In- 
genious], f. in in + gen- root oigignfre to beget. 

The B forms,* some of which are directly influenced by 
the Lat. ingenium, appear to occur after 16th c. only in 
sense* *-3.) 

+1. Native talent, mother wit ; genius. Obs. 

From the middle of 17th c. app. only Sc. in B forms, re- 
taining; the older accentuation tngi'ne t and prob. regarded 
os a distinct word from engine. 

a. e *386 Chaucer Second Nun's T. 330 A man hath sapien- 
ces thre, Memorie, engin, and intellect also. 01391 — Astro l . 
Prol. 3, 1 ne usurp© nat to haue fownde this work of my 
labour or of myn engin. *483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 376/1 
Saynt Augustyn concluded all the other by engyn ana by 
scyence. * 589 , Puttenham Eng, Poesu 11. viii. [ix.J (Arb.) 
95 Such . . made most of their workes by translation . . few 
or none of their own© engine. 183a Lithoow Trav . ix. 
(1682)379 High press thy [Etna’s] Flames. .But higher moves 
the scope of my Engine. 

t 0 - *477 Norton Ord. Alch. Proem, in Ashm. (1659)7 It 
is no small ingtne I'o know all secreats pertaining to the 
Myne. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. *00 It will transcend 
the strenth of my ingyne, To tell *ow all thair godlinea 
diuyne. a *579 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. (1846) I. 64 Kennedy 
. . one of excellent injyne in Scotish poesy©. 1398 B. Jon son 
Ev. Man in Hum, v, lit, If thy master., be angrte with thee, 

I shall suspect his ingine, while I know him for’t. *399 
James I BeetAurov Smpoe To Rdr„ Which I wrote for ex- 
erciftc of my own ingene. 183s Fuller Abet Rediv Colet 
(1867) I. 1 17 Great respect had wont to be bad both to the 
ingine and ingenuity of the intrants. 176a Burns 1st Ep. 
Lapretik v, A that ken’t him round declsraHe had ingine. 
18. . Scott Monastery 531/9 A man of quick ingine and 
deep wisdom. 


+ b. Natural disposition, temper. Chiefly Sc. 
c 1365 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot . 55 (Jam.). Wik- 
kitness, to which he was given allenarly, through the im- 
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piety of his own ingyne. 157a Lament. Lade Scot, in Scot. 
Poems 16 th C. II. 930 To aunom can I this tnrouch propyne 
Bot unto one of excellent ingyne. 1800 Fairfax Tasso 1. 
lxxxiii, His fell ingine His grauer age did somewhat miti- 
gate. 

1 2 . Skill in contriving, ingenuity ; also, in ba<f 
sense, artfulness, cunning, trickery. Obs. 

c 13SO Sir Beuet 3003 Ac now ich&m from him Ifare jTrou) 
godes grace & min engyn. c *390 Seuytt Sag. (W.) vilt* 1959 
Gold and siluer to wille he wan Bi losengerte an bi engin. 


r with engyn. . . , , . . 

By what crafty engin he first attempted his ungracious pur- 
pose. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ep. Q. Mary 4 Be ane diuyne 
miracle, rather nor be the ingyne of men. a s6s8 B. 
Jonsom in Sir J. Beaumont BosworthF. 13 All Monuments 
of Praise, That Art, or Engine, or the Strength can raise. 

t b. In OF. phrase mat engin evil machination : 
see Malengin. Also in similar sense, false, mali- 
cious engin ♦ Obs. 

c 1440 Partonope *440 Thought his counsell was fals en- 
gyne. 1343 T, Raynold Womam books B. 4 This know- 
ledge also ministreth yet a farther ingyn and polycye to 
inuent infynitcly the better how, etc. 1337 A. Arthur 
(Copland) iv. xii, Brought to the purpose by mis engyn and 
treason and by false cnchauntemcnt. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1843) 156 Their malicious ingyns in conspyreing 
agants Kirk, King, and countrcy. 
f 8. An instance or a product of ingenuity ; an 
artifice, contrivance, device, plot ; and in bad 
sense, a snare, wile (cf. sc. and Gin j^. 1 ) ; also, 
in weaker sense, an appliance, means. 

The later instances are partly fig. from 4. 5 c, or 7. 
a 1300 Flori* 4 BI. 759 He het him telle ms engin Hu 
he to blauncheflur com in. 01400 Rom, Rose 4549 The 
develles engynne* wolde me take, c *430 Lydg. MS. Cott. 
A ug. iv. 28 b, By what engyne the fylthes fer nor ncre Were 
borne awayc. *477 Norton Ord. Alch. i. in Ashm. (1652) 30 
To make trew. .Gold isnoe ingin, Except, .the Philosophers 
medicine. *513 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxtv. 734 I’o 
fynde way and engin howc to passe the bridge. 1983 Stany- 
hurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 18 Snee [Juno] soght al oossibi! 
engin* In surging billows too touze thee coompanie Troian. 
*615 Bacon Ess. Supers t. (Arb.) 345 Astronomers .. did 
faigtte Eccentricks, and Epicycles, and such Engines of 
Orbs. 1633 Quarles Embl. iii. 9 (D.) The hidden engine*, 
and the snares that lie So undiscovered. >M» Milton 
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50 N or did he scape By all his engins. 1883 Temple 
fie*. 1731 I. 376 The Dutch and the Spaniards set 
on Foot all the Engines they could. *710 Cordial Lotv 
Spirits I. iso Falshood is the only Engine they have left to 
defend the Reputation of the Crape. 178* Gibbon Dtcl. 4 
A** II. xxxiii. 252 The warrior could dexterously employ the 
dark engines of policy. 

4 . A mechanical contrivance, machine, imple- 
ment, tool; in 15th c. also collect . apparatus, 
machinery, arch . in gen. sense. (F or fig. uses see 1 o. ) 

0*330 R, Brunne Chron. JVace (Rolls) 8816 Geauntz .. 
settopem [the stone* at Stonehenge] on an hil ful hey With 
engyns fulle queyntely. a 1400-30 Alexander 5392 pis 
sefere was be sorsry selcuthely foundid, Made for a mervall 
to mceue with engine, c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 140 Engynne, 
or ingyne, machina. 02550 Sir J. Balpour Prac ticks 
(i 754 ) 38 He or sche sail be put and naldin in the xtokkis or 
ric uther ingine. 157* Mem. Ripon (1882) I. 309 
other yngynes. *623 Pagitt Christianogr. in. 

Image with all* 


The 


309 Ropes and 
(1636) 48 


mage with alights engines was openly showed at 


Pauls crosse. 1 88a Fullkr IVorthies (1840) fll. 38 Some 


thieves (with what engines unknown) . . forced 


II. 58 
it (a 


chest] 


open. 1884 Power Exp, Philos, Pref. 7 Our modem Engine 
tne Microscope. *7*0-4 Pope Rape Lock in. *39 He . . 
extends The little engine [a pair of scissors] on his fingers’ 
end*. *797 Swift Gulliver 1. viii. 87 With ropes and en- 
gines, I made a shift to turn it. 1747 Caktr Hist. Eng. I. 
535 Being drawn from his horse by an engine with an iron 
hook at tne end. 18 66 Bryant Death Slavery vii, At thy 
feet Scourges and engines of restraint and pain. 

5 . spec . A. A machine or instrument used in 
warfare. Formerly sometimes applied to all offen- 
sive weapons, but chiefly and now exclusively to 
those of large size and having mechanism, e.g . a 
battering-ram, catapult, piece of ordnance, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9889 (Cott), Na maner engine o were 
Mai cast bar-til it for to dere. 1387TRKVI&A Higdcn (Rolls) 
IV. 439 Veapacianus destourbedpe wal wip pe stroke of an 
engyno [Higden arietis\ c 1440 Bone Flor. 859 And they 
wytnowte, yngyne* bende, And stones to the walles they 
sende. 1549 Covkrdalk, etc. Erasm, Par. Hebr, xl. 30 
Sodaynely to fall without any violence of Engynea. *598 
Hakluyt Voy, I. 3* They haue expelled Lions, Beares, 
& such like vn tamed beasts, with their bowes, and other 
engines. 1887 Milton P. L. vl 5*8 Whereof to found their 
Engins and tneir Balts. 1878 D’Urfey Mad. Fichte v. ii, 
Ana I shall make a private Room in your guts for this En- 
gine here [a rapier]. 17*9 Da Foe Crusoe (2858) 409 Bows 
and arrows, great clubs . . and such like engines of war. 
*737 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 393 The stage and the 
press . . became battering engines against religion. 1777 
Watson Philip II. (1839) 405 Famese . . got possession of 
more than thirty of the enemy’s ships, with all the artillery 
and engines that were on board. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
(1650) 1 . 365 They had no weapons to cope with these terrible 
engines. 

tb. An' engine of torture * ; esp. the rack. Obs. 
ct 430 Life St. Rath. (1884) 55 Graunt bat H* peynihll 
engyn be destroyed bybe strook of heuenly tnonoer ft Ieuen. 
*477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 15 a, {He] was com- 
manded to be put in engyne and tormented. *979 Fulke 
Neskisut Pari. 388 The words, .by no engin can be wrested. 
*805 Shaks. Lear u iv. 990 Which Uke an Engine, wrencht 
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my frame of Nature From the fixt place. r68f Skadwfll 
Bury F. i. i, What an engine is this fop. 

1 0. A contrivance for catching game ; a snare, 
net, trap, decoy, or the like. Cf. Gw. Obs . 

1481 Caxton Myrr . n. vi. 77 The hunters, .by their engyns 
that they haue prouire for tne same take hym. i|l3 Act 
14 4 >5 Hen. Vill, c. 13 Diuers weres A logins for 
fisshynge. 1686 N. Cox Gent l . Recr . 111. 141 Partridges are 
.. . most easily to be deceived or beguiled with any Train, 
"Bait. Engine, or other Device. Ibid* sir. 145 Make an 
Engine in the form and fashion of a Horse, cut out of 
Canvas, and stuff it with Straw, or such light matter. 

U d. App. confused with henge , Hwoe, or with 
the synonymous Hrngill. Obs.~° 

s5$a Hulokt, Engin of a dore, vertebra . 1580 in Barkt 
A tv. E *37. 

1 6. 'Taken as the equivalent of L. machina (see 
Machine) in certain specific uses. a. Engine of 
the world, after L. machina tnundi (Lucretius) : 
the 1 universal frame’, b. The mechanism by 
which in a Greek theatre gods, etc. were made to 
appear in the air : cf. L. deus ex machina . Obs. 

a. 1480-1530 Myrr. cur Ladye 220 The cloystcr of mary 
beryth hym that gouernyth tne thre engyncs . . heuen, 
erthe, and helle. 15*0 Mokk Heresye s t. Wks. 139/1 There 
was a god, eythcr maker or gouernour or both, of al this 
hole engine of the world. 1539 Bp. Hilsky Primer in 
Myrr . our Ladye 340 The governor of the triple engine, The 
Son of God of mightes most. 1361 T. Norton Calvins 
Inst. t. xiv. (1634) 73 In governing of the so swift whirling 
about of the engine of heaven. 

b. *633 T. Jamrs Voy, 107 As iffthey had beene brought 
home in a dreame or engine. <654 Trapp C omm. Pi. lxviii. 
so He appeareth as out of an Engin, and pulleth us out of 
Death’s jaws. 

7 . A machine, more or less complicated, con- 
sisting of several parts, working together to pro- 
duce a given physical effect. 

As in recent use the word has come to lie applied exp. to 
the Steam-Engine (q.v.) and analogous machines (see 8, 9), 
the wider sense expressed in the above definition has be- 
come almost obsolete, surviving chiefly in the compounds 
beer-engine, ealeu la ting-eng ine } Ji re -engine, garden-engine , 
water-engine (q.v. under their initial elements). 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. i. 12 An artificiall Clock, 
Mili/or Huch like great Engine. x6st Hobbes Govt. So<. 
Author's Pref., As in a watch, or some such small engine. 
1667 in Phil. Trans . II. 425 A Gloss-Receiver of the 
above mentioned Engino [an air-pump]. 1708 J. C. 
Com pi. Collier (1845) 28 If the Pit be sunk more than 
thirty Fathom, then we use the Horse Engin. 171a Ar- 
buthnot John Bull (1755) 15 I'll rather wheel about the 
street an engine to grind knives and scissars. <1730 E. 
Burt Lett. N. Si oil. (1818) I. 106 An engine to chop straw 
withAl. 1778 Adam Smith IV. N. (1869) IT. iv. viii. 243 The 
exportation of frames or engines for knitting gloves or 
stockings is prohibited. 18x6 Wordsw. Thanksg. Ode (1850) 
11. 215 The tubed engine feels the inspiring blast. 

b. transf undfig. 

18313 Whore 11. i. in Bullen O. Pi. IV, I feelo 

within my.breast a searching fire Which doth ascend the 
engine of my braine. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4- Qual. 
a Those curious and elaborate Engines, the bodies of living 
Creatures. 1697-8 Waits Re/iq. jfuv, (1789) 180 Our Sove- 
reign Creator formed our souls, and sent them to inhabit 
these two engines of flesh. 184a Tennyson 'J\vo Voices 
347 No life is found, .only to one engine bound. 

c. spec, (a.) Short for beer-engine, fire-engine, 
garden-engine, etc. i (/'.) «= engine-loom ; see 11. 
f (r.) See quot, 1696. 

In 18th c. and still later the word engine , when used 
spec, without defining word or contextual indication, usually 
meant * fire-engine \ 

1645 Pag iit Heresiogr. (1647) B *U b» Your Engines to 
cast water upon the houses. 1670 Trigg in Bedloe Popish 
Plot (1679) 23 This Fire was most mischievously designed, 
as being in a place where no Engine could come. 1696 
Phil. Trans. XIX, 345 Some [Milts] go with Sails, and 
serve also to Dreyn the Fens, and^ are called Engines. 
17*3 Loud. Gaz. No. 6364/3 By Trade a Silk- Weaver 
on- the Engine. 1779 Johnson in Bosxvell 111 . 234 The 
engines wilT soon extinguish the fire. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, iv. (1813) 54 An engine to water the leaves of 
vines and all other wall trees. 1798 Capt. Miller in 
Nicolas Disf. Nelson (1846) VII. Introd. 156 A boat that 
was taking in a hawser . . I filled with fire-buckets . . and 
was putting the engine in another. W. H. Maxwell 

Sports 4- Adv. ScotL viii. (i 8<5> 87 ‘ Him wot was drawin' 
at the engine, as you passed the bar/ 

8. =* Steam-Engine. (This is now the prevailing 
sense, and often influences the later use of the 
word in other senses.) Often with defining word, 
as locomotive -, marine, pumping, railway engine. 

18x6 Encyd. Perthensis XXI. 384 In consequence of the 
great superiority of Mr. Watt’s engines, .they nave become 
of most extensive use. 1838 F. w. Simms Public Whs. Gt. 
Brit . 69 The adhesion of tne wheels of an engine upon the 
rails wm sufficient to effect its progression. 185a Clough 
Songs in Absence 1. a His iron might the potent engine 

f lies. 1896 Emerson Eng. Traits , Monsters Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 46 Little is left for the men but to mind the engines, and 
feed the furnaces. 1869 Eng.Mech. 26 Mar. 5/a The goods 
engines were moderate in weight. 1878 F. Williams Midi. 
Raihv. 654 A good engine-man takes a pride now in his 
engine. 

9 . Applied to various other machines analogous 
to the steam-engine ; 1. e. to machines including 
in themselves tne means of generating power. 
Chiefly with prefixed word denoting the source 
of power, as caloric-, electro-magnetic-, gas-engine . 

10 . fig . (Chiefly after sense 4.) + a. Of a person : 
An agent, instrument, tool. Obs . 
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1968 Graktom Chron. 11 . 610 He wan . . the very organ, 
engine, and deviser of the destruction of Humfrey the good 
Duka of Gloucester. 167a Marnkll Reh. Trausp . 1. 92 
That Politick Engine who. .was employed, .as a Missionary 
amongst the Nonconformists. 1713 Steele Englishnt. No. 
54* 344 Sir Francis Watsingham ..was one of the great 
Engines of State. 1767 Hlackrtonr Comm. 1 1 . 69 Empson 
ana Dudley, the wicked engines of Henry VII. 

b. Of a thing : An instrument, means, organ. 

1590 Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) 56 Now farewell world, the 
engin of all woe. 1650 Major-Gen. Harrison in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 11. 297 1 1 1 . 354 , 1 thinke Faith and Praier must bee 
the chcifc engines. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 68 The 
Animal Spirits . . arc the chief Engine of Sight. 1764 J. 
Brown Poetry 4 Mus. vii. (1763) 147 The Exhibition of 
Plays and Shews was one of the very Engines of Corruption. 
1789 Bkntham Prtnc. Legist, xviii, § 18 The State has two 
great engines, punishment and reward. t$S 5 Prescott 
Philip ft, I. il lx. 914 Never . . had the prc&Hbcen turned 
into an engine of such political importance. 1871 Blackik 
Four Phases L 73 Logical analysis, the characteristic engine 
of Socrates. 

11 . attrib . and Comb . : a. attrib. (chiefly in 
sense 8), as engine-box , -funnel, furncu e, * house , 
-pump, -room, - shaft , - wheel , -work ; b. objective 
with vbl. sb. or agent-noun, as engine-^ at tifiicr, 
construction , - driver , - maker , - tender , -tenter, 
•wright ; engine less, - like , adjs. ; also engine- 
bearer (see quot.) ; engine-lathe, a lathe worked 
by machinery ; + engine-loom, one in which the 
shuttle was driven by a mechanical contrivance, 
instead of being thrown by hand ; engine-aiaed 
(paper), sized by a machine, not by hand in 
separate sheets ; engine-turned, ornamented with 
engine-turning ; also fig. ; engine-turner, one 
who performs engine-turning ; engine-turning, 
the engraving of symmetrical patterns upon metals 
by machinery. 

1647 Haward Crown Rev. 21 * Engine Artificer : Fee per 
diem 4 d. 1867 Smyth Sailed $ Word-bk . , * Engine- 
bearers, sleepers, or pieces of timber placed between the 
keelson, in a steamer, and the boilers of the steam-engine, 
to form a proper seat for the boilers and machinery. 1880 
Contemp. Rev. Feb. 250 As if tired pedestrians should 
mount the "engine-box of headlong trains. *«7 A thenar mm 
8 /Xt. 463/3 Tne gradual improvement in "engine construc- 
tion. 1878 Jrvons Prim. Pol. F.con. 66 ‘Engined rivers and 
guards in America sometimes strike when a train is halfway 
on its journey. 1849 F. B. Head Stokers 4- Pokers in. 
(1851) 4j The reeking "engine-funnel of an up-train is seen 
darting out of the tunnel. x8as Hone Every-Day Bk. I. 
1217 An "engine-house, belonging to the Hope Fire Assur- 
ance Company. # 183a (». Pohvkk Porcelain 4 67 , 40 A 
milled edge is given to earthenware in what is callea an 
"engine lathe. 1885 Pall Mall G. 13 May 11/t By me 
swept the trim, * engineless, and almost silent railway car- 
riage, driven by an invisible electro motor. 1674 Fairfax 
Bulk 4 Selv. 136 A sort of mechanical or "engine-like 
twitching*. 1676 Siiadwkll Virtuoso v. i, He that invented 
the "Engine-Loom, 1591 Pkrcivall Sp. Diet., Knginero, 
an "engine maker, tnachinarius. 1839 R. S. Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 1 50 The power of ail engine . . is 
estimated differently by different engine makers. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xlviii, The clanking of the "enginr- 
punips, 1839 K. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. Introd. 
8 We go into "engine rooms. *807 Carnk Rclistian Tin 
Mine m Phil. Trans. XCVII. 293 The "engine shaft .. is 
situated 8 fathoms north of the widest part of the lode. 
1825 J. Nicholson Optrat. Mechanic 671 Valves, placed 
out of the reach of the operative engineer, or "engine tender. 
1870 Daily News 22 Apr., Intimation was given to the 
"engine-tenter that they wished to be lowered down. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chut . xiii, A gold hunting- watch, ."engine- 
turned. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/. T. } Self-made 
Men , Your self-made man. .deserves more credit, .than the 
..engine-turned article. 1879 Print. Trades JrnL xxvm. 
12 Pencil-* uses elaborately engine-turned. 1884 F. Brit- 
ten Watch 4 • Clot km. 102 * Engine turning .. the wavy 
circular curves cut into the outside of watch cases for 
decoration. 1873 St. Pauls Mag. Mar. 266 The 'engine- 
wheel* could not bite. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcel. 127 
<R.) They would not lend their helping hand to any man in 
"engine-worke, 186s Smiles Engineers 111 . £5 George 
Stephenson was, in 1812, appointed "engine-wnght of tne 
colliery. 

Engine ( e ndjjin), v. [orig. a, OF. engin-ier, 
engyner , corresp. to Pr. engtnhar, OSp. engeflar, 
Pg. engenhar , It. ingegnare med.L. ingenidre , 
f. ingenium : see prec. ; in later use f. Engine 
+ 1 . traits. To contrive, plan, cither in a material 
or an immaterial sense. Also absol. with inf. of 
purpose. To engine together : to frame or fit to- 
gether by art. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. aeo For gygas f>e geaunt ’ 
with a gynne engyned To breke & to bete doune * pat ben 
a^eines lhesus, 1*03 Gower Coitf. I. 79 With fair behestc 
and yeftes grete Ui gold, that they hem have engined To- 
aider. 1413 Lydc. Pilgr. Sowle n. 1 L (1859) 54 The synne 
that thou hast done was.. not by very malyct engyned of 
withynne. ^1570 Thynnc Pride 4 * Lowl. (1841) xo With 
golden lace fulcraftely engined. s6m Br. Barlow Anno, 
Nameless Catholic 108 The most horrible designe . . that euer 
was engined. i6xx Florio, Aggegnart, to frame, .to engine 
together. 

+ 2 . To take by craft ; to ensnare, deceive. Obs. 

**3*S Body Soul in Mags Poems a4o(M.) Ho may 
more trayson do, or is loverd betere engine Than he that al 
is trist Is to. 1340 Ayenb. 122 Alle po . . pet habbep . . be 
herten engined me be dyevles netta. 1393 Gower Co*/. L 
71 A softe bedde. .Where the was afterward engined, c 1400 
Beryn 1501 His tung he gan to whet Sotilly to engyne hym. 
6. fa. To put on the rack ; to torture. + b. 


To assault with engines, o. nonet- use. To find 
engines or instruments for. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Priest's T, *40 The mynintrcK of 
that toun . . the hostiller sore Sltgyned* 16x3 T. Adams 
Prnct. Wks. (i 860 I. 29 (D.) We fear not .. profe**ed 
enemies to engine and batter our walls. i8ao Kkath 11 y 
person 11. >6< J ell me. . How we can war, how engine oui 
great wrath ! 

4 . To fit up (a vessel) with steam engines. 

1868 Express 20 May, The Victoria, iron-dad frigate . . 
engined by Messrs. John Penn and Son. 187* Daily Nesvs 
< Sept., lluild tho largest ironclad ships, engine them, tfia 
W. Hedley 36 On December 3rd 1 1 881 J the first vessel 
built' engined, and masted above Newcastle, passed down 
the river. 

Engineer (emlflinlo), sb. Forms : a. 4 en- 
gyn(e)our, 6 yngynore, ingenor. 0 . 6-7 en-, 
inginer, -are, engyner, ingener. 7. 7 en-, in- 
genier(e, -ir, ingen eer(e, en-, inginier,ingineer, 
7 - engineer. [M E. engyneour, a. OF. engigneor 
(for which tnod.r. has the semi-leamed form ing/- 
nieur, perh. influenced by It.), eorresp. to Pr, en- 
ginhador late L. ingenidtdietn , f. ingenidre : see 
prec. In 16th c. the woid assumed tne form en- % 
inginer , as if f. Engine v. 4- -kk (a derivation which 
yields the same sense as the Romanic wonL. 
Early in 1 7th c. appear the forms in -ier{e, -eer. 
The precise origin of these is unccitain ; they may 
be ad. Fr. ingtnieur, or perh. ad. It. tngtgnicre, 
which is a distinct word — Sp. engefleto tMinshcu), 
Pg. engenheiro, OK. engignier (Cotgr. etfginicr) 

L. type *ingenidritts, f. ingenium see Engine sb .) ; 
on the other hand they may be f. Engine sb. + - ier , 
-eer, this suffix having in 16th c. already becornc- 
ftuniliar in military words of Romanic origin.] 
f 1 , One who contrives, designs, or invents ; nil 
author, designer (Const, of); also absol. an inventor, 
a plotter, a layer of snares. Obs. In the later 
quots. peril, a fig. use of 2. 

a. c 1400 Metr. Li/e St, Kath. ( Haiti w.) 14 In hys court 
wa* a false traytoure, That wan a grete Yngynore. 

Q.' 159a G. Harvey Piene's .Super 8 The drcadfull 
enginer of phra*en inutcede of thunderbolt?*. 1601 Carfw 
Cornwall 99 a. The Inginer of thin prauUe .. war. n Pot- 
tugall. 1605 B. Jonson Sejanus 1. i, No, Siliu*, wo are no 
good inginer*. 1611 Rich Honest. Aqe <1844)36 Yet you 
cannot deny them to be the deuil'* cngincr*. 
v. rtt63«| K. Si mo Kin Spurgeon Treas Dav. P*. ix. isThnt 
great engineer, Satan, at 680 Ili'ii.m Rem. <1759)!. 300 
Certainly thene arc the moat prime Engineer* of OathH, that 
ever the Woild knew. 170s Swift \Vki. (1B41) II. 478 The 
engineer* of this bill [a bill liefore the Hou*e of Commons) 
thought they had obtained a great advantage against me. 

2 . t&. A constructor of military engines (obs.) 
fSo L. ingeniator in Pij>e Rolls lath c.J b. 
One who designs and constructs military works 
for attack or defence; also fig. Also in comb., 
as f engineer-general. 

a. rim Coer de L. 1387 A tour ful strong, That 
uueyntyly engvnour* made, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3223 l)v 
Amyraf made ni» engyneour ; pc engyn* to sette & bcnuc. 
1607 Nordkn Surv 0 Dial. j8g M. William Englelxrt, uti 
excellent Ingenor. 

B‘ *579 Digger .S 7 r*//o/. 141 Expert Enginer* and inenne 
of cxcellente knouledge in trie art of Fortification. 1983 
T. Stocker Hist. Civile Warm Low Countries I, 50 b, 
The buylder and Engyner whereof [of the Coxtle of Ant- 
werpe] was one Buchiotto. 1600 Holland Liyp xxiv. 
xxxiy. 53a But a more wonderful en^incr for devising and 
framing of artilleric, ordinance, fabricke*, and instrument* 
of warre. 160* Smakr. Ham , 111. iv. 206 (Globe), For ’tin 
the sport to have the enginer Holst with hi* own petar. 
1631 vV kkver A tic. Fun. Mon. 591 Sir William Heydon.. 
a valiant Souldier. and an expert Enginer. 
v. 1551 Knw. VI Jrnl, (1858) II. 369 Baron de la Garde 
had scene it IPortcsmoutn caHtelll having an ingenir with 
him, and, as it was thought, had the piatte 01 it. 16*7 
Drayton Agincourt 8 The Engineer prouiding the Petar 
To breake tne strong Percullice. *637 Blount Voy. into 
Levant 31 The Gran Master and a chiefe Engeniere. 
x6j8 Suckling *Tit now , since, #/t.(R.), My tongue wa* en- 
gineer ; i thought to undermine the heart By wispering in 
the ear. 1653 Hoia.roi-t Procopius 11. 49 By the advise of 
Theodora*, a famous Ingincer. t666 Lond . Gas. No. 2023/4 
Major Martin Beckman, His Majesties chief Ingemer. 
X707 Farquhae Beaux' Straff v. ii, Rise thou ;>ro*tratc 
Ingtneer, not all thy undermining Skill shall reach my 
Heart. 1710 Lond. das. No. 4706/2 Mr. Secretary Addisott 
and the Engineer-General informed the Committee. 1759 
in Picton 7 /pool Mimic, Rec . (i8B6> II 150 Captain More 
one of His Majesty’s Engineer*. x8xi Wfllingion in 
Gurw. Ditp. XI. 29. I hope that he will oc af)le to send an 
engineer to undertake [the works], *866 Kingsley Jlerew. 
xviii. 231 She began praising hi* skill a* an engineer. 

C. A soldier belonging to the division of the 
army called Engineers, composed of men trained 
to engineering work. Also attrib af in engineer- 
officer, -regiment, - warrant . 

X787 Lond. Gaz. 24-28 Apr. No. 12850 p. 197 Tho Corps 
of Engineers shall in future take the name of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers. 179a Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings 
Wk*. XV. 63 Colonels of artillery and engineers. tSio 
Wellington in Gurw. Ditp. VI. 81 An army composed 
of divisions, .artillery, engineers, etc , complete. (889 Gem. 
Porter Hist. Royal Engineers 143 This day [36 May 1716] 
may therefore be taken as that on which the Engineer branch 
of tne British army blossomed into a distinct Corps. 

3 . One whose profession Is the designing and con- 
structing of works of public utility, such as bridges, 
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ENGINEER. 


ENGIRT, 


roads, canals, railways, harbours, drainage works, 
gas and waterworks, etc. From 18 th c. also Civil 
Engineer, for distinction from a b. 

Not in Johnson 175s or Todd 1818 ; the former has only 
the miliury senses, to which the latter adds ‘a maker of 
engines', tiling liullokar. In the early quots. the person* 
referred i<> were probably by profession military engineers, 
though the works mentioned were of a * civil ' character. 
Smu' 2 b has ceased to be a prominent sense of engineer, 
the term ‘civil engineer' has lost its original antithetic 
fuuc; but it continues to be the ordinary designation of 
tin* profession to which it was first applied, distinguishing 
it from that of ‘mechanical engineer' (sense 4). Other 
phraseological combinations, as Metric, gas, mining, rail- 
way, tt Ic graph engineer, arc used to designate those who 
devote themselves to special departments of engineering. 

1606 Holland Sue ton. 349 An Enginer also .promised 
to bring into the Capitoll huge Coluinncs with small charges. 
1680 Land. Gaz. No. 1*547/1 ^ new Eort at Nu* a * .A famous 
French I ngcnicr. has been consulted about it. a 1791 Smea- 
roN Retorts (1707) I. Prcf. 7 The first meeting of this new 
institution, the Society of civil engineers, was held on the 
15th of April 1793. 1795 — Rdystone L . Introtl. 8 My pro- 

fession of a uvtl Engineer. Ibid . | tot The engineer 
and hi* deputy. 1836 Hull 4 Selby Kaihv. Act 103 A 
civil engineer of eminence. 1861 Sat. Ret>. 14 Dec. 615 
Sir Hugh Mycblletonj the enterprising goldsmith, ha* been 
called the first English engineer. 1880 Hauqhton Pkys . 
Geog. v. 228 Without much assistance from engineers, they 
will make a network of natural navigable channels. 

4. A contriver or maker of * engines *. The 
precise sense has varied from time to time in 
accordance with the development of meaning in 
Engine sb . ; in present use the engineer in this 
sense (specifically mechanical engineer) is a 
maker ot steam engines or of heavy machinery 
generally. 

In this sense (but not in 3) the term is applied to the 
working artisan as well as to the employer of labour. 

fi. 1375 Lanmiam Lett. (1871) 45 Painter?, Earner/, 
Players, Kngyncr*. *5®9 Puiienmam Eng. Poesie 1. viii, 
(Arb.) 34 There could be no politique Captainc, nor any 
witty enginer or cunning artificer. 1598 Florid, Macano- 
poietuo, an ingincr, nn engine-maker. 

y a 16*8 F. Gklvillk Sidney (165a) 40 A skilful En- 
genier, an excellent Musician, or any other Artificer of 
extraordinary fame. 1654 Batic Myst. Hat. 4* Art 72 
According to the fancy and invencion of the artist or 
Engineer. 1691 1’. H(aleJ Acc. Nrtv Invent, y. liv, This 
Engine was invented by . . an excellent Engineer. 173a 
HkhAoCLit* km Course Nat. Philos, 1 . 60 The skill of a good 
engineer may be advantageously applied in changing the 
form or altering the parts and motions of a machine. 1747 
K. Campbell Loud, Tradesman 248 By engineer I.. mean 
. the tradesman who is employed in making engines for 
raising of water, etc. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 6a 
'lhu celebrated engineer [Robert Fulton] doe* great credit 
to the talents of America. 1887 Pall Mall G. 39 Nov. 11/1 
The payment of * tip*' ranging from ten to twenty shillings 
to working engineers and others. 

6 . One who manages an ‘ engine’ or engines. 

*h a. One who manages engines of war ; an 
artilleryman. Ohs. 

1600 Heywuod Edw. IV, 11. Wks. 1874 I. 101 It was not 
you, At whom the fatall enginer did aime. 1633 G. Hi- r- 
BKKr Temple, Ch.-Porch xli. Wit’s an unruly engine, 
wildly striking Sometimes a friend, sometime* the engineer. 
a 1659 Cleveland Lorul. Lady 46 Like the Death-darting 
Cockatrice (that .slyc Close Engineer) that murder* through 
the Eye. a 1719 Addison (J.>, An author, who points his 
satire at a great man, is like the engineer who signalized 
himself by this ungenerous practice. 1800 Naval Chron. 
III. 287 In which are included sailors, marines, and the 
engineers. 

D. Mod. One who has charge of a steam-engine; 
in England only with reference to marine engines ; 
in U. S. often applied to the driver of a locomo- 
tive engine. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 174, I am not 
able to speak of the engineers in Her Majesty's ships. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 75 Steam, 
from the first . . was dreadful with it* explosion . . engineers 
and firemen . . have been sacrificed in learning to tame and 
guide the monster, i860 Bartlett Diet. A mer.. Engineer, 
the engine-driver on our railroad* is thus magniloquently 
designated. 

Engineer (endainW>, v. [f. prec. *b.] 

1. intr. To act as am engineer. 

1681 fsee Engineering///, a.] 1769 J. Watt Lett. Dr. 

Small, Our present magistracy . . have employed me in en- 
gineering for them. 1070 Emerson Sck. ey Solit. vii. 13c 
What of the grand tools with which we engineer, like 
kobolds and enchanters. 

2. Irani. To employ the art of the engineer 
upon ; to construct or manage as nn engineer. 

1843 Vignoles L\ft C*« B. Vignoles [ 1889) *94 The., road 
magnificently engineered through the pass. 1848 Tail's 
Mag. XV. 438 The drainage . . had been engineered to 
admiration. 1896 Olmsted Slave States ix. 546 The road* 
arc admirably engineered and constructed. 1888 Pali 
Mall G. 19 Sept. 3/1 Mr. Baker . . with Sir John Fowler, 
engineer* tne undertaking [the Forth Bridge]. 

o. fig. To arrange, contrive, plan, superintend. 
Also (U. $.), to guide or carry through a measure 
or enterprise. 

1873 S. Mayo Nether Again vii. 99 With good looks, a 
good voice,, .and Mr. Boggs to engineer matters for her. 
s88a Jay Gould in Standard b 8 Dec. 6/5 The comer in 
grain engineered by parties in Chicago. 1883 American 
\ II. 34 An exhibition engineered by a native prince. 

8 . fig. nonce-use. To assail laboriously (hu- 
morous^, 

1761 Cow per Let, in Wks. (1837) XV. 64 Unless we en- 
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gineered him with question after question we could get 
nothing out of him. 

Iicnce Engineered ppl, a . ; Engineering 
ppl. a., that engineers, contriving, scheming. 

187s Daily News 3 Sept., From the safe ledge of a 
cleverly engineered road. 168* N. N. Rome's Pollies 36 
Since I have begun to set my engineering brains to work. 

Exigineen&g (end^ml^m)), vhl. sb. [f. prec. 
+ -inqIJ 

1 . a. The action of the verb Engineer; the 
work done by, or the profession of, an engineer, 
b. The art and science of the engineer’s pro- 
fession. 

Often u*ed with defining words, as in civil, mechanical , 
military engineering ; agricultural , electric , gas, hydrau- 
lu, railway, sanitary, telegraph engineering ; see En- 
gineer sb. 3-4. 

1700 Dk For Capt. Singleton xv. (1840) 362 This [a con- 
trivance in defensive warfare] is.. the cunningest piece of 
Indian engineering. 18*9 C. Wslch West, Polity 173 A 
Sunday School Teacher* labour is not much unlike civil 
engineering. 1840 Or//. Eng <$• At chit. Journ. 59 There 
is room for.. a school of Engineering on sound principles. 
1858 . Greener Gunnery 367 That portion of engineering 
which would define what power of engine would work a 
thousand cotton spindle*. *866 Engineering 5 Jan. 1 The 
title of this journal ha* been chosen . .as typifying the busi- 
ness, art, and profession of the Engineer. 1873 Tristram 
Moab xiv. 370 An ancient roadway of which the engineer- 
ing. .could Ins easily traced. *879 Casseir s foehn, luluc. 1. 
39 Civil Engineering is the term applied to that science 
which treat* of the construction of canals, railroad*, roads, 
bridges .. aqueducts and such like. 1887 Daily News 
34 Oct. a/5. Shipbuilding and marine engineering have 
lately been doing better. 

c. fig. Contriving, manoeuvring, 

1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 321 With some cold moral 
think to quench the fire ; Though all your engineering 
proves in vain. 1884^7. James's Gas. ai Mar. 3/a Party 
engineering and the trickery of elections. 

2. alt rib. 

1730 Lamklye Westm. Br, v, Very great master* in the 
Building or Engineering Way. 1758 Waruurton Div. 
Legat. Prcf. (R.), The Roman Conclave succeeded to the 
Roman Senate in this engineering work, 179a Burke Con- 
s/d. Pres. St. A flairs Wks. VII. 93 One arm is extremely 
good, the engineering and artillery branch. *8ss Byron 
Juan vii. xi, Excuse this engineering slang. 1884 Athenaeum 
27 Sept. 397/3. The military and engineering policy of the 
rulers of the kingdom. 

Eugineership (endflinmujip). [f. Engineer 
sb. + -ship.] a. The business, or occupation, of 
nn engineer, b. The office, or position, of an 
engineer. 

*649 Blithe Eng. Itnprov. hufr. (1653) To Rdr., Their 
pretences of great abilities in Engineership. *66* Earl 
Orrery State Letters U743) I. 67, F. .pretend something to 
engineership, 1883 Nasmyth Autobiog. xvi. 388 The rail- 
way had been constructed under the engineership of Major 
Whistler. *889 Illust. Lond. Nrrvs 33 Feb. 343/3 Mr. 
Hawkslcy retired from the joint engineership. 

tEnginee'ry. Ohs. rare. [f. Engineer jA+-y.] 
Used by Smcaton for ‘ the science of engineering . 
Cf. Enginery, 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L. $ 39 Mr. Rudyerd’s method. . 
of keying and securing, must be considered a* a material 
accession to the practical part of Engineery. Ibid. § 40 The 
great principle of Engineery, thut weight is the most 
naturally and c fleet mill y resisted by weight. 

tEnginefal, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Engines. 

f -ful.T Full of ingenuity, ingenious, 

rrjooA . A lis. 4869 Hy ben . .gode, and engyneful tofighth. 

Enginem&n (e-ndsinm&n). [f. Engine sb. + 
Man.] a. One who works, or helps to work, a 
fire-engine, b. One who attends to a stationary 
steam-engine. 0 . The driver of a locomotive. 

1835 Parsons Tourist's Comp. 343 No gratuity i* allowed 
to be taken by any guard, engineman, porter, etc. *851 
Hawthorne Blithedale Rom . xxiL (1885) 17* A fire . . 
brought out the engine-men. *859 Smiles Self-Help iv, 
81 Stephenson taught himself arithmetic and mensuration 
while working as an engineman. *871 M. CoLuns Mrq, 4 
Merck, viii. a6i He saw . . only the guards and enginemcn. 

Enginery (end^inoivnri). Forms : 7 en-, in- 
ginarie, 7-8 enginrjr, 7- enginery. [/. Engine 
sh. + -(e)ry; cf. It. inge/mcria (which may be the 
source), OF. engignerie .] 

? 1 . The art of constructing * engines * (cf. senses 
Engine sb .) ; also, the art of the (military) 
engineer. Also allrib. Ohs. 

i&ft Bacon Adv. I.eam. 11. viii. f 9 Astronomie, Cosmo- 
graphic, Architecture, Inginarie and diuers others. [The 
corresponding passage De Augm. ui. vl. has machinaria , ] 
1610 W. Folkincham Art of Survey 1. be. »o Some Engin- 
arie aide must bee assistant to mount the water by Screwes, 
Pulhes, Poizes. 1644 Howell Engl. Teams in Harl, Mi sc. 
(Malh) V. 444 Nor can all thy elaborate clrcumvallations, 
and trenches, or any art of enginery, keep him [famine] out 
of thy line of communication. 167s Petty Pol. Anal. 
(1691) 35 The Irish, .hadfno] Architecture, Enginery, Paint- 
ing, Carving, nor any kind of Manufacture. 

2 . Engines collectively; apparatus, machinery. 
Frequent in fig. use. 

134a Young Nt. Th vi. 361 A feeble Aid ! Dedalian En- 
ginry. 1774 Johnson Diary 30 Sept, in Boswell xlvi, 
Boulton . . led us through his shops — I could not distinctly 
see hb enginery, c 1840 ThirlwaLl in Rem . (1878) III. 1 
The enginery of war is often brought out. lifts Tennyson 
Ode Internal. Exhib. iii. 6 Harvest-tool ana husbandry. 
Loom and wheel and enginery. *86e Dana Man . Geot 
747 An animal b a self-propagattng piece of enginery. 


fig. a 1763 Shenstone Economy Wks. (1764) I. 330 The 
fraudful engin’ry of Rome. 1844 R. Chambers Vest. Creat., 
Early Hist. Man, A complete social enginery for the secur- 
ing of life and property. 

D. esp. Engines of war, artillery. Chiefly poet. 
or rhetorical. Also fig. 

164s Milton Ch. Discip. 11. (1851) 54 The impregnable 
situation of our Liberty and Safety, that laught such weake 
enginry to scorn. *607 — P* L. vi. 553 In hollow Cube 
Training Jus devilish Enginrie. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 
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Grainger Sugar Cane 11. 332 Not all the brazen engineries 
of man, At once exploded, the wild burst surpass. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece VI. xlix. 163 His enginery soon made 


a breach in the wall. 

3. The work of an engine, the application of 
engine-power. Also fig. 

1804 Ann. Rev. 11. 370 The article .. incurs a smaller 
charge for the wages of enginery. 

fig. *838 Sri-.RLiNG in Carlyle Life u. vii. (1873) 146 A few 
drawings,— -all with the stamp of his IMichael Angelo**! 
enginery upon them. 

t E*xigim«t. Obs. [f. Engine + -1st.] «= En- 
ginekrT/l 

*£79 Fenton Guicciard . (1618) ^5 The great fame of Ar- 
chimedes and other notable enginists. Ibid. 185 The Pisans 
. .had. .certain enginists to dressc their fortification*. 

t E*Hgin0U8, a. Obs . Also 4 engynous. fa. 
OF. engine us, engignetts, engignos, correip. to Pr. 
ettginhos , OSp. engeftoso , It. ingegttosoi— L. ittge- 
niosus , f. ingenium : see Engine j ^.1 

1. Clever, crafty, cunning; deceitful. 

c 13*5 Coer de L. 3945 Thomas, a knyghte engynous 
Wcnte with hys host to Orlyons. *393 Gower Con/. III. 99 
It [coler] m&kcth a man ben enginous. 1509 fi. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rest, m, ii, For that’s tne mark of all their en- 
ginous drifts, To wound my patience. 1613 Chapman Odyss. 
1. 452 open force, or projects enginous. 

2. Of or belonging to an engine ; partaking of 
the nature of an engine, lit. ana fig. 

1606 Dkkkkr Set/. Sinn’s iv. (Arb.) 30 For all the Enginous 
Wheelcs of the Soule are continually going. 1630 B. Jon- 
son New Inn ti. ii t Lady P. Sure, petards To blow us up. 
Lord L. Some enginous strong words. 

Engird (engo-jd), v. Also 7 ingird. Pa. pple. 
engirt, [f. En- l + Gird v.] trans. To surround 
with, or as with, a girdle ; to encircle, as a girdle 
does. Also, To engird in. 

1566 Gascoigne Iocasta ii, in Child Pour Old P. (1848) 190 
Let cruell discordc bearc thee companie, Engirt with snake*. 
16x3 Favins Theat. Hon. 1. i. 7 Round about engirt with a 
frindge of Gold. x6s8 Hobdks Thucyd. (1822) 139 Paches. . 
arrived at Mitvlene and ingirt it with a single wall. 1745 
W. Thompson Sickness 11 (R.), She saw him smile along the 
tis»u*d clouds. .Engirt with cherub wings, a 1785 Glover 
Athenaid xxvii. (K.), A sash of tincture bright. .Engirds 
his loins. 18x3 Wordsw. View fr. Top of Black Comb, 
Main ocean . .visibly engirding Mona's Isle. x8ao Moir in 
Blackiu. Mag. VI. 385 The hoary mountain top*, .that en- 
gird the horizon in. 1851 Nichol Archit. Heav. 22 He 
would manifestly be engirt by heavens having the general 
aspect of ours. 
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Iarlowk xst Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, Ugly Darkness . . 
vith tempests, wrapt in pitchy cloucs. *593 Shake. 
2 Hen. VI, 111. i. 200 My Body round engyrt with miserie. 
1798 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 219 Engird their 
brow9 With glittering crowns of praise. 

Hence Bngi'rdlng ppl. a. 

x6*m D, Moir Defeat Winter viii, Love, with an engird- 
ing belt, Hath beautified the solitude. 

Engirdle (eng 5 *jdT), v. Also 7 ingirdle, 
[f. En- 1 + GirdleJ trans . To surround with, or 
as with, a girdle ; to serve as a girdle or enclosure 
to ; to encompass. Also fa. 

1 60a Davison in FarrS. P. Elis. (1845) II, 325 A* moun- 
taines great on euery side Engirdle faire Jerusalem. 
i6sx Lady M. Wroth Urania 225 He was ineirdled 
with his enemies. 178ft Glover On Sir Isaac Newton , 
Comets, .with hideous grasp the skies engirdle round. *830 
J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 605 A metropolitan 
city . . engirdled with groves, sifts Miss Yoncb Cameos 
(1877) II. ix. xti To die engirdled by the cord of St. Francis 
was the sure means of safety. 

Sngi*rdling 9 vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ing l .] The 
action of prec. vb. ; concr. that which engirdles. 

1998 Florio, Cingolo , a girdle or a garter, an engirdling. 

Engirdling (engaudlig), ppl. a. [f. a* prec. + 
■imm That engirdles, surrounds, encloses. 

siftft Maury Pkys. Geog. Sea xL f 513 Vapour rising up 
from the engirdling ocean. 1859 De Quincry Ceylon Wks. 
XII. x4 The people of the engirdling zone are called the 
Cinghalese. ,*883 Knowledge 15 June 357/1 The protecting 
embrace of his [Saturn’s] engirdling rings. 

+ Engi’rt, V. Obs . Also 7-8 ingirt. [f. En- 1 
+ Gjrt v .] 

1 . trans . To gird, encircle with. Also simply. 

zftso Marlows Edw. //, v. i, Engirt ths temples of his 

hateful head I 16x3 Purchas Pilgr. vt. xiv. | x (R.) Ths 
insulting waters, .engirt ing mean® while all the townes with 
a strait siege. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 146 The coat., 
inglrted with a towell of silke and gold. 

2 . To surround as a girdle does; to encircle. 
Aluofig. 

ift.. in Farr S. P. Elia, (1845) II. 423 So feruent grtefe 
engirt* the King of Glory. 1399 Nashs Lenten Stuffe 
(1871) 33 This flinty ring that Sngirts it. *613-8 W . Browne 
Brit. Past. 11. i (R.% She prepar’d to cut the wat’ry tone 
lngirtlng Albion. 174s Collins Ode iv. t8 And [God] 
pour’d the main engirting alL 
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b. To enclose partially or wholly ; to hem in ; 
to envelope. 

ids? May Lucan hi. sox They make their hornes t ’engirt 
the adverse fleet 1634 T. Johnson tr. Party* s Chtrurg \ in. 
iv. (16781 57 The skin is double. . ingtrtlng the whole body. 

Hence JCngi'rting vbl. sb., the action of the vb. 
Engirt ; concr . that which engirt*, the rim. 

f 1599 Nashs Lenten Stuffe (1871) 17 In the ninth year of 
the mgirting hi* anointed brows with the refulgent Ophir 
circle. s6s« Favine Theat.Hon. vi. ix. 159 Another Circle, 
which maoe the engirting of the Seale. 

Bngisoope : see Engynooi'k. 
t Engi*let. Her . Obs. [Obscure: possibly 
a mistake in Bk, St. Albany, which the rest 
follow.] 

St. Alban's . Her. B iiij a. Fesy target is whan a 
scogion or an engislet is made in the myddull of the cootar- 
mure. 1*86 Fkkne Diaz. Gentrie 178 A scutcheon of pre- 
tence or Engislet borne ouer the foure coates. x6xo Gen • 
i.im Heraldry 11. vi. (1611) 61. 

t Engi'St, v . Obs. In 4 engyste. [f. En- 1 + 
Giste a resting-place.] trusts. To appoint the 
resting-places or lodgings in (a journey). 

fa 1400 Marts Arth. 445 , 1 salle thi journaye engyste, cn- 
joyne theme my selvcne. 

iEnglad, .gladden, -glamour : see En -prefA 
England (i’ggl&nd). Forms : 1 Engla land, 
a Engle land, 3 England, Engle lond, 3-4 
Engelond(e, 3 Bnkelonde, 4 Engelande, Ing- 
land,7ng(e)lond,5 Bn-, Inglonde, 4- England. 
[OE. fngla land, lit. 'the land of the Angles*: 
see English, Angle 

f This word and its cognates, English. etc. are the only 
instances in which in mod. standard English the letter e 
stands in an accented syllable for (i). The change of an 
earlier (eg) into fig) is strictly normal, and in ml other 
examples the spelling has followed the pronunciation. Cf. 
t ving, ME. wettge ; string , OE. strgngt ; link , OE. 
hie nee.) 

•f 1 . The territory of the Angles, as distinguished 
from that of the Saxons. Only in OE. (rare.) 

‘ 890 K. A£lfred Bada iv. xxvi. § Dsct mynster iEbber* 
curnig 5 a:t is scseted on Engla lande [L. in regions Ang - 
lor ton.] 

2 . The southern part of the island of Great 
Britain ; usually, with the exception of Wales. 
Sometimes loosely used for : Great Britain. Often : 
The English (or British) nation or state. 

In the writings of Alfred and the earlier parts of theOE. 
Chronicle, the name Angel-cyan race of the Angles ( = 
Beeda’x^eWar Anglornm) is used to denote collectively the 
Teutonic peoples in Britain, and also the territories which 
they occupied. This seems to have been the only general 
name for the country until the Danish conquest, when it 
was superseded by Engla land. 

[c 897 K. JElfrkd Gregory's Past, 5 Hu 5 a ciricean xiond 
call Angeleynn stodon ma$ma. .xefyldse. OE. Caron. 
an. 1003 Se cyng het ofslean callc 5 a Peniscan men he on 
Angel cynne waron.] OE. Chrvn. an. 1014 And a:fre 
alcne Deniscne cyng utlah of Engla lande xecwacdon 
1154 O. E . Chron. an. 1131 Swa hit niefre air nc wees on 
matme gemynd ofer call Engle land, c 1*05 Lay. 17 Won- 
ene heo comen fa Englcnc londe (crest ahten. Ibid. 
6317 Engelondes aeorling. a ia*5 Ancr. K . 82 Eresie, God 
beo i 5 oncked, ne rixleiT nout in Engclond. a 1*50 Prov. 
AEUred in O. E. Mite , 12 On Englenc londe [a xajrg in 
Enkelonde] he wes kyng. fa 1300 O. E. Misc. xviii. t Eiiglc 
lond is eyhte hundred Myle long, a 1300 Cursor M. 8 pe first 
conquerour of Ingland. Ibid. 24893 Quen hou cum* in-til 
eng land, c 1340 Ibid. 24774 (Fairf.), pen bare William h* 
seigniorie of Ingelonde & of normandie. 1538 Siarkey 
England 1. ii. 67 Hyt lie almost impossybul to. set such 
a commyn wcle among vs here in Englond. 1605811 a k». 
Macb. 111. i. 31 Our bloody Cozens are bestow'd In England, 
and in Ireland. 170a Addr. fr. Lancaster in Lond. Gas. 
No. 3804/5 A Princess born in Old England. 

3 . transf. A country or district peopled by men 
of English origin, or of a kindred race. rare. 

1834 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) III. 40 [Belgium], 
an older England than our own. 1883 W. Sikk* in II aster's 
Mag. Feb. 342/2 The part of Pembrokeshire which for 
centuries has been dubbed ‘ Little England beyond Wales.' 
1886 Pall Mall G. 7 Dec. 1/1 A Conference of all the Eng- 
lands over sea. 

4 . Short for The King of England, also for the 
inhabitants of England, or a portion of them, as 
in ' Young England*, for which see Young. 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 482 Speake England first, that hath 
bin forward first To speake vnto this Cittie. 
Englander (rgglandoi). rare. [f. prec. + -EH 
(in quote. 1836, 1855, after Ger. Englander).'] 
A native of England, an EnglUhraan. 

1 8ao Scott Abbot iv, I marvel what blood thou art — 
neither Englander nor Scot. >836 Carlyon Early Years 67 
Coleridge, being a noticeable Englander, anda poet withal. 
1855 Thackeray in Lewes Life Goethe vu. vii, The admis- 
sion of these young Englanders. 

D Englantl, a* Her. [Fr. englantS, f. en - (see 
En- i) 4- gland : — L. gland-em acorn.] Bearing 
acorns. *73* in Bailey, vol. II. 

f Engla***, v. Obs. [f. En - 1 + Glass.] trans. 
a To fit (a window) with glass ; to glaze, b. 
To figure in coloured glass. 

i5)e Palsgr. 535/1 , 1 engUsse a window with glasae. 1171 
Bossswkll Armorie it. 2$ b, The cote Armors . . to bee 
paynted. .graved, englasted. 

Engla** : see En- prtfA 3. 

Engla, obs. f. Angel ; also of Ingle, Obs. 
Bngleehery, -*ohira, obs. if. Englishry. 


tUnglaim, V. Obs. Also 4-5 englayme, 

(a glym\ 5 yngleym. [f. En- 1 + Glkim slime ] 

1 . trans . To make slimy, clammy, or sticky ; to 
set fast with slime. Also, to clog, choke, surfeit 
(the stomach). 

1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. xv. 56 The man that mochc hony 
eteth * his mawe it engleymeth. . * 3*7 T Rtf US A lligdcH I 
(Rolls|V. 253 Wi)> aer infectc and engleymed l Lai. a ere 
corru/to). 1398 — Barth de P. R. vu. xlix. (1495) 261 Ache 
and tourment that comyth of humours engleymed in the 
guttes. ? a xaoo Morte Arth. 1x31 pe guttez and the gorre 
. . pat alte englayme* pe grease, one grounde ber he stande/ ! 
c 1440 Prom/. Part'. 198 Gleyinyn, or ynglcymyn, vino, 
invtsi o. 

2 . fig. To set fast, as in slitne, or as a bird with 
birdlime ; to entangle, ensnare. Const, in, with. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xliii. 27 Clemyd{.V. englymede] 

U ill erthe oure wambe. 1340 70 Alex 4 Dina. 076 F.n- 
glaymed wa* in glotenye * A glad to be drnunke. c 1380 
Wyclip^V/. Wks. 111 . 150 pesc prestis and bene clerk in. . 
l>en most engleymed [wip coveteisc). c 1440 Hvlion Sea la 
Perf. (W. de W. 1494) •• xliii, Yf thy nerte be taken & 
engleymed with a veync luste. c 1470 Harding Chron. 
liv. it. The Barons were no with gold englaymed. 

3 . intr . To settle, to stick. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 69a That noon ofles* white 
Englayme uppon the rootes of her tonnge. 

lienee Bnglaimed, ppl. a . Of the tongue : 

Furred. 

1493 FestivallW . de W. 1515) i6b, His tongue englcymcd 
and his nose blacke, etc. 

t Englermou*, a. Obs. In 4 englaymous. 

[f. prec. 4- -0U8.] Slimy, venomous. 

fa 1400 Morte Arth . 3685 Som gomes thourgh gyrde 
with gaddys of yryn Corny* gaylicne elede englaymous 
wapene ! 

Englifier (i*gglifdi,ai). Sc. [f. next 4- -ER.] One 
who renders (a work) into English ; a translator. ! 

1824 Blackuu Mag. XV. 565, 1 only wonder how either 
Foscolo or his Enghfier had the wit to pick them out 

Englify(i nghbi),t/. Si. [f. Engl-ikh 4- -G)fy.] 
tram. To make English ; to cause to resemble 
English persons or manners. 

1 8»o Wilson in Blacktv. Mag. XXVI. 394 Our magnates 
have neen Englificd in all their notions. 

English, (i gglij), a. and sb . Forms : 1 2®ng- 
liso, Bngliso, i-4 Englisoh(e, 3-6 Bngli«(a, 
- 78 , (3 -®ngli», Engleia, -i«(s)oe, 4-6 Eng- 
Haah(© r i8Boh,-ysB(h(e,-yB8ohe, IngliB(s,-iBh^e, 
-isshe, (4 Engli^sch, -ljs, Engelis(ah, -ysch, 
IngeliB, Ynglinse, 6 Engluah, Ynglyohe), 4- 
BngliBh. [OE. fnMisc, a nglisc OTcut. *attg- 
lisko -, f. +Angli‘ ^OE. Engle) pi., the Angles, one 
of the Teutonic peoples who settled in Britain 
in 5th c. ; see Angle ^.] 

A. adj. 

1 . In earlv uses now only Hist. Often with 
ellipsis of pi. sb. as in 3 d. 

When the adj. first occurs in OE., it had already lost its 
etymological sense ‘of or belonging to the Ancles '(as dis- 
tinguished from Saxons). The earliest recorded sense is: . 
Of or belonging to the group of Teutonic peoples collectively j 
known as tne AngeUynn (‘Angle-kin'- B.cda’s gens An - j 
gloruttt ), comprising the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, who I 
settled in Britain during the 5th c. With the incorporation 
of the Celtic and Scandinavian elements of the population 
into the * English ' people, the adj. came in the nth c. to be 1 
applied to all natives of * England whatever their ancestry. ! 
But for a generation or two after the Norman Conquest, I 
the descendants of the invaders, though born in England, j 
continued to be regarded as 'French', so that the word I 
English , as applied to persons, was for a time restricted to 
those whose ancestors were settled in England before the 
Conquest. In formal state documents the distinction be- 
tween the * French ' and * English ’ inhabitants of England 
survived after it had ceased practically to exist ; cf. Eng- 
lish ky. 

f88o AElfredQ Gu thrum* s Treaty (Thorpe) ii, Gif man of- 
slagen wcorfie, ealle we letc 5 efen dyme, Engtiscne & 
Deniscne. a xooo Ordinance respecting DAns/te fl'horpc) 
vi f Nah nafier to farenne ne Wylisc man on iEnglisc lond 
ne iEngllsc on Wylisc, butan, etc. a 1016 Laws of At the l- 
red (Thorpe), Gif ASnglUc man Deniscne ofslea. a 1087 
Charter Will. I in Stubbs Sel. Chart. 83 Will'm kyng gret 
v ealle k* burhwaru binnan Londone Frencisce and Eng- 
lisce. c taos Bay. 29404 pat folc pact was ACnglU. Ibid. 
39457 Of Englisce leoden. Ibid. 31673 Penda king is Englixc, 
1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk. 34s l*he English have four 
ploughs in the demesne, i860 Hook Lives Ab/s. (1869) 

I. iv. 174 Since the English came into Britain. E. 

Robertson Hist. Ess. 215 The gradual extension of the 
English name in the course of the 10th century is very per- 
ceptible. 

2 . Of or belonging to England or its inhabitants. 

C 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 73 pi englische barones. 1375 

Barbour Bruce 1. 193 Schyrreffys and baihheys maid he 
[Edward I].. of Inglis nation. 15.. Earl Surkky Death 
Sir J\ IV/at Poems ( Aldinc ed.) 60 A worthy guide to bring 
Our English youth by travail into fame. 16*3 Shaks. Hen. 
Yl/I.m. i. 143 Would I had neuer trod this English Earth. 
>645 Fullrr Gd. Th. in Bad 7 \ (1841) 17 The English am- 
bassador. 1796 H. Huntkr tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1709) III. 707 , 1 embarked on board an English ship which 
had sailed round the world. , , ®°S Scott Last Minstr. iv. 
xvii, N ow every English eye, intent. On Branksome’s armed 
towers was bent. Buchoff tVoollen Manuf. (1 862) 1 1 . 

125 English wools rose in price, ika Earp Gold Col. Aus- 
tralia toa To give the English reader an idea of its present 
condition. 

b. In the names of various trees and plants; 
as Bngllsh Blm, Ulmus camfcstris (see Elm); 


B. G alia gale, Cvfcrus longus', E. Maidenhair, 
Asplenium 7 'Hi nomanes ; 2 D. Myrtle, I igmhum 
vulgure ; 2 D. Treacle, Teucrium Siordtum. 

*S 7 * Ly t k Dodoens 111. xxiii 346 The rooteof Cytpjenu 01 

* English G alangal, is hoate and dry in the third degree 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 12 Order. Cyferace et . . Sacet 
or English Galingale, i«6* Tcrnkn Herbal 11. 157 K 'IVU ho 
manes (that is our * English Maydena hrarei is supposed, etc. 
1378 Luk DthttPens 111. lxix (Heading), Of English or Com- 
mon Maydcnheare. 1879 in Pmiok Plant 1846 Sowsrby 
Brit. Hot., * English Myrtle, the Common privet, Ligustrum 
vuigare. 1551 Turner Herlal 1. I mi a. Germander, 
why c he is also called in Cambrige shyre "K ugly she triaclc, 
is called in Grcke Chatnedrys. 1670 Ray Catal. Plant. 
Anglia 6{ (Britten A Holl.) In agro Cantabrigiensi English 
Treacle dicitur. 1886 In Hkitikn A Hoi 1 and. 

o. In the names of certain diseases : English 
Cholera , t English Sweat : see the sbs. + English 
Disease (Malady), English Melancholy : the 

* spleen *. 

[1733 Cutty n k Eng. Malady (17-141 Prcf. 1 By Foreigners 
. . Nervous Distemper*, Spleen, Vapours, and Lownesa ol 
Spirits, are. in Derision, call’d the English Malady. 1834 M. 
Good .S tudy of Med. (cd. 4) 111 . 113 English Melancholy, 
d. ellipt. English people, Holdiers *, etc. 

(A 17th c. Sc. writer has tne pi. Englishes .) 

1500 Shaks. Hen. V % 1. ii. m O Noble English, that 
count entertame With halfe their Forces, the full pride of 
France. .167* True Nonconf aai 'lhe violences, wherewith 
the Kngluhes, during thcii Domination among us, can be 
charged X711 Swna Lett . (1767)11!. 181 Pray observe the 
inhabitants about Wexfoid; they are old English. 1765 
T. Hutchinson Hist. Cot. Mass. 1. 146 Freedom might be 
granted to all truly English. 1859 Knight Po/. Hist. 
Eng. V. 165 That terrible battle-field, which the French 
call Ncerwinden and the English call Landen. 

3 . transf Marked by the characteristics of an 
Englishman. Often in laudatory sense : Possessed 
of the virtues claimed as pcculiaily ‘ English'. 

1539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. (1823) 71 Only take an 
engTyahe hart vnto the. 1695 Enq. A Hi. Const. Eng. Pref. 
6 He will find the design to be truly English, that is, sin- 
cere and honest. 1M3P hklI’h Eng. Style 40 A mind com- 
pact with sturdy and solid English elements. 

quasi-nr/rc 1784 Cowpkr Tinx . 671 His address.. Not 
English stiff, but frank and formed to please. 

4 . As the designation of a language (sec B. 1). 
lienee of words, idioms, grammar, etc. : Belonging 
to the English language. Of literary compositions, 
speeches, etc. : Written or spoken in the English 
language. 

c xooo A£lfkic Horn. (Thorpe) II. 358 (Bosw.t Ic (jElfric 
AbbodJ Resell hmbbe wel feowertifc (arnprlla on Kiigliscum 
Xereorde. t xooo — in Swtet Ags. Rcat/i r kj Du bwde 
j me for oft EngHscra fcewrita. c is so I/a/i Me ut. 5 And 
sei 5 syon ase muchel on cngUs*.he leodcnc a*c heh sihSc*. 
a 1140 Ureisun in Colt. Horn. 199 Ich huhhe i-sungen be 
desne englissce lai. c 1150 Gen, 4 Ex. 14 Ut of ham ois 
song is dra)cn On Kngleis speche. a 1300 Cursor M. 24 
(Cott.) Sanges. .Inglis, frunkys, and latine. Ibid, 233 (Ghtl » 
pis like l>oke cs translate vnto cngliss lung to rede, t 1440 
Prom/. Pan'. 140 Knglysshe speche, Anglic urn. 1526 
Piter. Perf. (W. dc W. 1331) 1 b, It was put into my inyndc 
to Jrawe it in the englysshe ton^c. 1580 III llokar Orthogr , 
'I’herc be eight vowels of differing sounds in Jnglisli s|>eech. 
x6xx Bidlk Hedic.. There should be one more exact tians- 
latioti of the Holy Scripture into the English Tongue 
1840 Macaulay Ranke (1854) II. 541 /a We now see this 
l>ook take its place among the English Classics. 1847 
Emkrson Re/r. Men , Shaks. Wks. (Bohn) I. 357 Our Eng- 
lish Bible is n wonderful specimen of the strength and music 
of the English language. 

b. with limiting word* as in B. I b. 

*579 Fulke Refut. Rastel 763 Prayers remaine still in the 
Saxon or old English tongue. Mod. An Uld-English 

t rammur. Middle- English literature. It is not a modern 
English word. 

B. sb. 

1 . The English language. First in the adverbial 
phrase, f on ( now in) English. Also in phrase, 
the king's, the queen's English, app. suggested by 
phrases like 4 to deface the king s coin *. Also 
aft rib. as English scholar . 

In 9th c. , and prob. much earlier, Englisc was the name 
applied to all the Angle and Saxon dialects spoken in 
Britain. The name English for the language is thus older 
than the name England for the country. In its most com- 
prehensive use, it includes all the dialects descended from 
the language of the early Teutonic conquerors of Britain ; 
but it is sometimes popularly restricted to the language 
since the close of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon ' or fully inflected Mage ; 
sometimes to the language and dialects of England proper, 
as distinguished from those of Scotland, Ireland, US, etc ; 
and sometimes to the literary or standard form of the lan- 
guage as distinct from illiterat€orun/{rammaticAl speech, etc. 

fT ne use as sb. seems to have originated, not in the ellipsis 
of any particular word »e. g. yreord meaning * language ', 

! but in a vague a tool, use of the neuter adj A similar use 
I is found in the other Tout, lanes, and in Romanic*, cf. Ger. 
auf deutsch, Fr. en frnttfais , Sp. en Castellano .] 

C890 K. jElfrrd Rada in. xtx, On sumre ceastrc be is 
nemned on Englisc Cneoferisburh. r xooo Ags. Got/. Matt. 
xxvii.46 Heh, Heli, lema xabdani? past ys on Englisc, Mill 
God, min God, to hwi forlete pu me ? CI17J Lamb. Horn. 
103 On [sin] is ieweden, Gula, pet is }ifemesse on englisc. 
< isos Lay. 6317 Wrat pa laytn on F.nglis. a 1300 Cursor M. 
p. 088 Resurrection 240 (Cott.) Ranoni (J»at is on englis 
mafsier). c 1340 Ibid. 26545 (Fairf. t pat now in lngelis [v.r. 
Cott . englis] wil I rede, c 13*0 Wyllip IV ks. (1880) 429 pe 
same sentense in englipich. 1447 Bokrnham Seyntys In- 
trod. 4 Wych I purpose now to declare On ynalysh. 15*6 
Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, The mater U spirytuall, 
and requyrttn mocha declaracion in englysshe. c 1530 
L o. Berners ( title) The hystory of the moost noble and 

23-2 
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valyaunt knyght Arthur of lytcll brytayne, translated out 
of frennshe in to cnglushe. iMt Shakh. Merry IP. i. iv. 6 
Abusing of Gin!* patience, ana the Kings Knghsh. 1704 
Land. Gas. No. 4046/1 Maurice Roberts . . a Shropshire 
Man, speaking very bad English. 176a Wesley WksA 1810) 
IV. 367 Why has ho then baa English on every page ? 1836 
E. Howard A’. Reefer xxxv. They.. put the king's English 
to death so charmingly. 1869 Alford {title , Plea for the 
(Queen's English. 

b. The 4 English* of a special period or district, 
or that which appears in the writings of an in- 
dividual author. Old English : in popular use 
applied vaguely to all obsolete forms of the lan- 
guage. According to the nomenclature now gener- 
ally adopted in this country, the Old English 
period ends about 1100- 1150, the Middle English 
period about 1500, when the period of Modem 
English begin*. The name Early English is often 
iiseci vaguely for Early Middle English, or for 
Middle and Early Modern English. 

a sssx St. Marker 83, I monej> hat on ure ledene is old 

rugliscTt efterlifi inemnnet, iuliux o latin. 1303 R. Brunnk 
Handi. Synne 7673 Yn a prouerbe of olde engly*. S340 
Ayenb., Engliss of Kent. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. I. 357 
To these books of Kuphucs, tis said, that our Nation is in- 
debted for a new English in them. 1887 Ruskin Prmterita 
II. x, Hooker's English was the perfected existing model, 
f 2 . The 4 English * at on author's command ; 
means of expression in English. Obs. 

c 1185 Chaucer L. G . W. 66 Prat Allas, that I ne had 
Engiyssh, ryme, or prose, Suflisant this flour to prcyxe 
aryghtl C1386 -- SqPi, T. 39 Myn Englissh eck is insuf- 
ficient. 1631 Weevrr Anc. Fun. Mon. 553, I will set downe 
m such English as 1 haue in the said Legend, or Ago n. 

3 . fa. An English sentence to be rendered into 
a foreign language, t b. An English equivalent 
for a foreign word. c. ( School slang) An Eng- 
lish translation ; a 4 crib \ 

c 1000 Am,* me Grant. (Z ) 359 Eallc as habbaff an Eng- 
lij*c, f>eah hi for faegernysne fdn synd on Ledcnxpriecc. 
i(a Hulokt, Engtyshe or vulgare gcuen by a maister to 
scholers to be made in latino. x6xa Brinsley Pos, Parti 
n 66 o) 49 The Englishes of our f Latin) Prepositions. Ibid. 
53 when an English is given to be made Latino, what must 
you do first ? 1679 W. Walker Did . Eng. Part idee Prcf., 
The first column contains some Englishes. 186a H. C. 
Adams Pint June 66, I sometimes have half suspected him 
of learning his lessons with Englishes. 

4 . tllift. for 4 The sense expressed in plain Eng- 
lish *, the plain sense ; also. Plain , true English; 
t English out ; and in phrase, In plain English : 
to speak plainly. 

1643 Idberty of Conic. Prcf. Aiij, The plain englixh of the 
question is this : whether the Christian Magistrate be 
keeper of both Tables. 1647 Ward Simp. Colder 13 The 
true English of all . . their false Latino, it^ nothing but a 
general! Toleration of all Opinions. 1639 Scoit in Burton 
Diary u8a8) IV. 377 That is English out. 1670 Penn Add y. 
Prof. 11. § 5 (1693) 184 This is the English of their Doctrine. 
1703 Sian hope Paraph. III. *76 The plain English of what 
he thanks God for is in effect but Thus much. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones vn. v. (1840) 86 The English of all which is 
. .that I arn in the wrong. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits vii. 
1 3 1 When they unmask cant, they say, 4 The English of 
this is ', etc. 

t 6. A Flemish coin (see quot.). Obs. 

T a 1500 in Athemeum (1867) 7 Dec. 767 Viij mytis ys an 
englishe, that is the io* 1 * parte of j d. 1540 Act 33 Hen . 
Pill, C. 14 A piece of flemmishe mony called an Eng- 
lyshe. 

0 . Printing, a. The name of a size of type 
smaller than Great Primer and larger than Pica. 

English Type. 

*59« Ord. Stationers' Co. in Hist. O. E. Lett. Foundries 
(18871 139 Those in pica Roman and Italic and in English. 
1670 Moxon Print Lett. 8 The Stem of English Capitals is 
6 parts. >8041. Johnson Typogr. II. 78 English is called 
Mtttcl by the Germans. 

b. Old English : a form of ( Black Letter * 
resembling that used by early English printers ; 
now occasionally employed for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

C. Comb . a. Prefixed to ppl. adjs., as English • 
born, - bred , - built , - managed , - manned , -rigged, 
-speaking, b. Forming parasynthctic derivatives, 
as English-hearted, - minded . c. Prefixed to other 
adjs., as + English- Indian, + - Irish , + -Popish ; 
t English- Saxon, = Anglo-Saxon ; also English- 
French, -German, -Latin, etc., said of dictionaries 
in which English words are followed by their ren- 
derings into other languages. 

*8., Lytton E. Maltrav. (1851) 6 But I am •English- 
born. x88o Earls Philol. Eng. Tong. 1 155 A large body 
of French words in our language . . pronounced as English- 
born words 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 80 Such ingenuity 
is not wanting to •English-bred technicalism. c tort List 
Ships in Marvell Growth Poptry 61 The John and Sarah, 
of 130 Tun, •English Built. Lytton Harold 11. i, 

Many of Godwin s noblest foes sighed for the •English- 
hearted Earl. 16x3 Purcnas Pilgr., Descr. India (1864) is 7 
Our * English-! ndian Socictic. 1700 Tyrkll Hist. Eng. 1 L 
888 All the • English -Irish Knights. . ran away. i8ts Scott 
Guy M. xlii, 'three English- Irish peer*. 1740 J. Clarks 
Ednc, Youth (cd. 3) 37 Such sort of •Engush-Latin Dic- 
tionaries. 1888 Daily Hews a 6 Nov. a/jThts estate has 
always been what has been called an *E 
estate. i88e J. H. Blunt Ref.Ch. Eng. II. 

•English-minded men such as Gardiner. 


ngltsh-managed 
163 Thoroughly 
1799 Nelson in 


Nicolas Disp . (1845) IV. 97 An •English-manned Frigate. 
*641 Sanderson Serttt . II. 8 This clamouring against •Eng- 
lish- Popish ceremonies. 183a Marryat N. Forster xxxvi, 
She is English built and *Kngli*h rigged. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. Pref, The most ancient British and •Fng- 
1 is h -Saxon tongues. 1895 Enq. Anc. Const. Eng. 33 As all 
his English-Saxon predecessors, 1777 Nicolson & 13 ukn 
Westmoreland I. 309 Our English-Saxon word evil seems 
to spring from the same source, 1873 F, Hall Mod. Eng- 
lish 146 The •English-speaking people. 1883 Lowell in 
Daily News 5 July 6/3 Wc continually hear nowadays of 
the 4 English-speaking race,' of the 4 English-speaking popu- 
lation*. 1887 Spectator 26 Feb. 300/1 Of this happy gift 
. . Mr. Lowell him among English-speaking men almost a 
monopoly. 

Hence English-hood {rare). 

1883 Mrs, Lynn Linton lone II. xxiii. 260 The English- 
hood of long walks in the lanes and fields, 

English (igglij), v. Forms: 4 Englyach, 
4-6 -isahe, -y§(i )he, 4- English, [f. prec. adj.] 

1 . trans . To translate into English (a book, pas- 
sage, etc.) ; to give the English equivalent for 
(a word or phrase). 

1388 Wyclik Bible Frol, xv, To Englisshe it aftir the word 
wolde be derk and douteful. /bid., I Englishe it thus. 
c 1430 Lydo. Chorle 9 f ttynie (1818) 18 Out of fYcnssh how 
that hit englisshid be. 1490 Caxion Eneydos (1889) 4 For 
hym, I knowe for sufTycyeut to expowne and englvsshe 
eucry dyffyculte that is tnerin. 1533 Moke Apol. v, Wkx. 
854/2 Howe be it the preacher englisheth it thus. 1660 
Boylk.S eraph. Lore xvii. (1700 1 106 Purchas’d for a Ransom, 
the Original Word English’d Redemption. 17*8 Morgan 
Algiers 1. Pref. 19 It fully excuses my not Englishing 
them from the Greek: my own self. 1807 Ann, Rer>. V. 510 
All German verses can l>e Englished in fewer syllables. 
187a Si'I'rgkon Treas. Dav. Fs. IxiL 1 If we Englished the 
word, bv our word 4 verily*. 

b. To render in Knghsh orthography, rare. 

1807 D- Chalmkrs Caledonia I. 11. vL 284 The common 
word . . is rttadh, or as it is cnglished roy. 

+ 2. T o render into plain English ; to describe in 
plain terms. Obs. 

, *59 » Shakh. Merry IP. 1. iii. 51 The hardest voice of her 
behauiour (to be english'd rightly) is, I am Sir John Fal- 
stafs. 1649 Milton Eikon. v. 44 Those gracious Acts . 
may lie english’d more properly Acts of feare. 1671 Flavm 
Fount. Life viii. 33, I am ashamed that my pen should 
English what mine eyes have seen. 

3 . To make English, to anglicize, a. To adopt 
(a word) into the English language ; to give it an 
English character or form, b. nonce -use. To 
subject to English influence. 

x8*4 9, Landor /mag. Conv. (1846) I. 157 Liqueur is not 
yet Englished. 1879 Walford Londoniana II, 90 The 
word 4 Comfort * originally Norman and afterwards cnglished. 
x88o Grant White Every-Day Eng. 21 When a foreign 
word has l»een transplanted into our speech and has taken 
firm root there, it should be thoroughly Englished. 1880 
Browning Dram. Zdy/ls 11. Clive 9 The mun Clive — he fought 
Plassy . . Conquered and annexed and Englished l 

Engliahable, a. 0 />s.-° [f. prec. + -am.k.] 
Capable of being translated into, or expressed in, 
English. 1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

IiXlglished (rgglijt), ppl. a. [f. English v. 
4- -kd 1.] That is translated into English. 

1659 Baxter Key Catk. 11. i. 389 Is not his Doctrine here 
given you in his Englished words? 1879 Furnivall E. F. 
T. S . Rep. ao Trevisa'a englisht Higden's Polychronicon. 
i88z Academy 16 Apr. 277 Which the testator got in ex- 
change for a copy of an englished version. 

Englifther (rgglipu). [f. English a. and v. + 

-Eh.] 

1 . [f. the adjj An English subject ; a native or 
inhabitant of England. Chiefly Sc. 

1683 G. Martine Reliq. Dtv* Andrea ii, f 1. (1797) xo 
Within twentie two year* as some En^lishers grant. 1814 
Scott Wav. xxix, That . . the young Eng Usher should pay 
dearly for the contempt with which he seemed to regard 
him. 1835 Lytton Riensi 1. xii, William the Bastard could 
scarce have found the hardy Englishers so easy a conquest 
us, etc. t86i Ramsay Scot.* Ltfe jr Char . vi. (ed. 18) 187 
Not in very good humour with the Englishers. 

2 . [f. toe vb.] One who translates into English. 

1800 Month. Mag. X. 319 The most fortunate englSher of 
Klopstock. 1879 Furnivall E. E. T. S. Rep. 8 The eng- 
Usher of the French Romance, probably a clergyman of . . 
Exeter. x88s Academy xa Mar. 187 Few Englishers have 
been so successful in giving the flavour of French verse. 
Englishing (i-gglijiq), vbl. sb. [f. English v. 
+ -ing L] a. The action of the vb. English, b. 
concr . A11 English rendering or version. 

a %% 40 Ham polk Psalter Mefcr. Pref. 43 This holy man . , 
in all hi* cnglysching rftt aftur the latyn taketh count. 
*586 W. WttHBB Eng. Poefrie (Arb.) 34 The cmrludung of 
/Eneidos of Virgill. 1607 Topsbll Serpents 1x658) To Kdr., 
The second exception taken against the former Treatise, 
was the not Englishing or translating of the Latine Verses. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Se/v. 109 Which [word) they 
have stuck so closely to in their Englishings of Latine. 
i886 A then&um 9 Jan. 65/1 Some of Mr. Sieveking's 4 Eng- 
lishings * seem to have stopped rather short of English. 

Englishism (i-gglifiz'm). rare. [f. English 
• f -ism.] In various occasional senses: The cha- 
racteristics peculiar to the English ; English inodes 
of procedure ; a manifestation or product of English 
character ; attachment to what is English. 

1835 Tails Mar. XXII. 277 He., certificated his pa- 
triotism when only an excess of English-isra wo* imputed. 
1865 J. W. Kayk Sepoy War (heading of chapter) The Pro- 
ems of Englishism [i.e. the remodelling of land tenure in 
India according to English notions). 1888 Maynb Rkid 


Child Wfe xix. (*888) 101 In hi* own features . . there was 
an unmistakable expression of 4 Englishism*. 1879 Indian 
Vasty N. 2 Oct., An Englishism, .which foreigners note. 

Englishlj (j fjglijli), adv . [f. as prec. -»• -LY 2 .] 
In an English manner, t a. By means of an 
English word ; in English {obs.). b. After the 
manner of the English people, like an Englishman 
or Englishmen, {rare in mod. use.) 
j 1509 Mokk Dial. Heresy es 1. Wk*. 331/1 If he wold call the 

pnestes cn glishly. .385 J. Hallk Hist. Exfost. 113 Sca- 
riftcatio, uel cutis Sculpture, englishly Scarification. i6oe 
Warner Alb. Eng. xu. lxxii. (161a) 300 Arm'd be eucry 
hand and heart hence, Englishly, to beat Spaine. 1641 
Sir B. Rudyakd in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1692) I. 3*5 h 
behoves us. .to be Englishly sensible of the Injustice. tj 6 $ 
li. Wai.polk Let. It. Mann (F. Halli. 1818 Iab. Mill 
Let. 30 Apr. in Macvey Napier's Corr. (18791 19 Englishly- 
educated people are afl hostile to him, s 899 Sala Gas-tight 
4 D. xv. 168 Voice* anything but (Englishly) human. 

Englishman u*ygllfm&n). V* Knglibh + 
Man.J A man who is P.nglish by descent, birth, 
or naturalization. The historical senses of course 
follow those of English a . ; in mod. use, unless 
otherwise determined by context (as in Englishman 
by descent, naturalized Englishman), the word 
means one born in England or of English parents, 

cmo Laws of AEt heist an i. prtn. (Thorpe), Ic wille fket 
fudnb «alle an carm Kngliscmon. ci*o$ Lay. 

1973 Ah Engliscemcn fci»75 Engliisemen) hit nabbed 
awend. a 1300 Cursor M. 243 (Gtttt. > Of ingland be nacione 
i Kr cnglijs men in comunc. 1387 TREVISA Higdcn 33 To 
calle the men of the londe cnglisshmcn. 1480 Caxton 
I Uiron. Eng. ccxli. 267 Thurugh helpe and comfort of our 
englysshmen. 15*3 Ld. Bkrnkks Froiss. 1. evii. 129 Ther 
was no Englysshman of arme*, but that had ii. or til. pri- 
soners. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 309 Though banish’d, 
yet a true-borne Englishman. 1604 Bedell Lett. iv. 80 
Many Englishmen, conuertentur ad Domitium Deum. *701 
Dk Fok True-born Eng. 1. 310 Englishman’s the common 
Name for all. 1791 Mrs. Radci.iffk Rom. Forest ii, That 
Englishman that used to come with hi* master to our 
house. 1863 Loud. Rev. 10 Jan. 35/3 A thoroughly vulgar 
Englishman is os offensive an animal as the human mind 
can well imagine. 

b. Englishman's Foot ( American) : see quot. 

1687 Clayton Virginia in Phil. Trans. XLI. 145 Our 
Plantain . . they call the Englishmun’s-foot. *86* Mrs. 
Lankester Wild Flcnvers iog Plantain . . has been named, 
by the natives in some of our settlements, 1 the English- 
man’s F*oot\ 

E nglishness. [f. as prec. -f -ness.] The 
quality or state of being English, or of displaying 
English characteristics. 

1804 W. Taylor in Robbcrd* Mem. 1.5x3 The Englishnexs 
of several fairy-tales supposed to be French. 1838 New 
Monthly Mag. LI II. 118 The Enghshne.v, of everything 
al>out man, woman, and child born in the island. 1884 
Athenaeum 19 Jan. 93/3 The attraction of the face of the 
Hon. G. Seymour Conway . . lies in its Englishncss. 

Englishry 0 'OghJri). Forms : 5 Englisheri®, 
7 engleehery, -esherie, EnglichirS, -ishir6, 
-ishrye, 8 Engleoerie, -esohird, -esoyre, -ioh- 
orie, 7- Englishry. [ad. AFr. cnglecherie, f. 
cnglesche , ad. ME. englisch , English ; see -ky.] 

1 . The fact of being an Englishman. Chiefly 
in legal phrase Presentment of Englishry : the 
offering of proof that a slain person was an Eng- 
lishman, in order to escape the fine levied (under 
the Norman kings) upon the hundred or township 
for the murder of a 4 Frenchman ’ or Norman. 

Bracton, followed by the legal antiquaries of the 17th c., 
represents this os the continuation of a similar practice under 
the Danish kings ; but no evidence to that effect seem* to 
be known. 

[ciaya Britton L vii. (1865) 38 Et volums qe nul murdre 
so it ajugie par la oil acun parent al mort pcusecstre 
trovd, qi peuse monstrer qe il fust Encleys, et issi pre- 
senter de ly KnglescherieJ. x6»o J. Wilkinson Treat. 
Coroners 4 Sheriffs 8 By a statute made 14 E. 3. c. 4 the 
presentment of Englechery was wholly abrogated and an- 
nulled. 1849 Selden Laws Eng. 1. xl. (1730) 6a This custom 
lasted long after the Normans time, the D&ne < being only 
changed into the Norman, and was called Kngltshire. 1741 
T. Robinson Gavelkind ti. ix. 275 Before the Presentment 
of Engleschire was taken. x86t Pearson Early 4 Mid. 
Ages Eng. a8o Unless proof of 4 Englishry * were made by 
the four nearest relatives of the deceased. 1883 Freeman 
Impress, V. S. iv. x6 All accepted the statement of what 
I may call their Englishry. 

2 . That part of the population, esp. in Ireland, 
that is of English descent. Obs. exc. Hist. 

ct 470 Hardino Chron. ccxxxi. iv, Loue of all the land 
He [the duke of York] had amonge the Eneli&herie alwaye. 
1600 Dymmok Ireland (1841) 6 Such good la we* as tende 
to the preservation of the Englkhry®, 179a Burke Let. 
Sir H. Langriske Wks. 1842 I. s$a The popenr laws . . as 
applied between Englishly and Irtshry. 1870 Green Short 
Hut. vii. | 8 (x88a) 434 The . . English law. .made treason- 
able any marriage of the Englishry with persons of Irish 
blood. 

b. An English population ; English people 
generally. In a town : An English quarter, rare. 

1867 Howells Hal. Joum. x 6 $ There was, beside nu- 
merous Englishry in detached bodies, a troop of Germans, 
i8$7 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 3) I. v. 310 There was an 
English and a Welsh town, an Englishry and a Welshry. 

ErngUshwosnan. [f. English + Woman.] 
A woman who is English by descent, birth, or 
naturalization : see Englishman. 

*33 o Palsor. 217/s Enflysahewoman, emglesehe . 1847 
Ward Simp . CobUr 23 Never was any people under the 
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Sun so sick . . of new faxhions as English* women. 1817 
Byron Bepfo Ixxxix, Where an Englishwoman sometimes 
faints, Italian females don't do so outright, i860 Froud* 
Hist, Eng. VI. 49 Above all things let her remember to be 
a good English* woman. 

fi*nglishy, a. nonce-ivd. Tf. a* prcc- 4 - -y.] 
Characteristic of what is English (as opposed to 
American, etc.). 

*1880 Scribn. Mag, Feb, 633 1 A fogger going to fodder his 
cattle * before the summer ricks are all carted 1 . . how Eng- 
lixhy such sentences sound ! 

laglobe Ccngldu'b), v . Also 7 in-, [f. En- 1 + 
Globe. Cf. Fr. englober .] tratis . 9 >. To form 
into a globe, make globular ; to round ; in quot. 
refl. and fig, b. To enclose in, or as in, a globe ; 
in quots.ySg'. 

1611 Florio, Agghbare, to en-globe or make round. i6ax 
Milton Ch. Govt, Wks. 1738 I. 53 Prelaty . . must l>e fore d 
to dissolve and unmake her own pyramidal figure . . inglobe 
or incube her self among the Presbyters, a 1843 Fosi kn in 
Lift tyCorr. (1846) !. 184 If . . it [youthful energy) could 
be enelobed . . within the bosom of the younc adventurer. 
18S8S raws A than, 11. x. 235 The degree in which the hea- 
vens are englobed within us. 

Engloom : see En- prefi 1 2. 

t Englo'te, v, Obs . trans. ?To paint, polibh. 

1430 Lvno. Chron. Troy 1. v, In his chain bre enclosed 
hrynt and cleare That shone full shene with gold & with 
asure. 

t Engine*, v. Obs . Also 4 engleue. [a. Fr. 
englue-r % f. en- (see En- 1 ) +glu birdlime.] 

1 . trans. To fasten down or close with, or as 
with, glue, lit, and fig, 

1393 Gower Cot/. II L 312 Ho sighc and redy fonde This 
coffre made and well englucd. < 1430 Lydg. Rochas 11. 
xxviii. (1554) 65 a, And that tlieyr iyen by none yllusionx 
Be not englued. 1475 Caxton Jason 81 But whan their 
tuosels hen englued. 

b. To attach, connect closely, fig, 

cx\ys Lydg. Bochas vi. xii. (1554) 159a, Euery surfet en- 
glued cs to other And one misrule bringeth in an other. 

2 . To fix to the spot, as (a bird) with birdlime ; 
hence, to ensnare, fascinate. 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 331 He hath my lady so engleued 
She woll nought that he l»e remeued. < 1430 Lydg. Bo<has 
n. xxx. (1554) 66 b, Deceit, that . . Folkes cnglueth. 

Englnt (enghrt), v, arch. Forms : a. 5 en- 
glot, 6 engloutte, 6- englut. £. 6 inglutte, 
7, 9 inglut. [Really two words : (1) ad. OF. en - 
glotir (Fr. engloutir) L. ineluttire , f. in- (see 
In-) + glutt ire to gulp, swallow; (2) f. En -1 + 
Glut v .] 

1 . trans. To swallow, swallow up ; to gulp down, 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. li. 108 a/i, 

Boundcn with the boundcs of the deuyll, ana englottcd in his 
bely. 1334 Ld. Berners paid, Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) R viij, 
Wyll ye . . entre aguyne into the swalowe of the sec, for to 
engloutte you? 1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 320b 
Themselves engluttyng Partrichcs, Pencockes, Woodcockes. 
1607 Shaks. Timon 11. li. 175 How many prodigall bits hauc 
Slaues and PczantsThis night englutted. 18x4 Cary Dante 
(Chandos) 169 Inveterate wolf 1 whose gorge ingluts more 
prey. Than any beast beside. i8u T., Hunt Tran si. Wks. 
262 Night . . hath got thee ; To clutch and to englut thee. 

2 . To glut, satiate, lit. and fig. Also refi. 

1371 Asliiam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 50 Being once inglutted 
with vanitic, he will streight way loth all learning. 1393 
Nashe Christ's T, (1613) *57 Whosocuer englutteth him* 
selfe, is guilty of his owne death. x6io Histrio-mastix 
v. 183 To englut Their bestiall and more brutish appetites. 
16x9 North's Gneuara's Diall Pr. 701/2 Hee hadde In* 
glutted himselfe with the variety of meates hee did eat at 
the feast, c x8oo Downeman Ragnar Lodbrach, There the 
wild beast inglutted stood. 187a Blackie Lays J fight, 53 
Hungry war Engluts hi* tiger-maw. 

Hence EngUrtted,/^/. a, 

18x4 Cary Dante (Chancfos) 86 Wretched ventricle, That 
turns th’ englutted aliment to dross. 

t Engln*te f v - Alch . Obs. [app. ad. med.L. 
*inglutare , corresp. to F. engluer : see Englue. 
Cf. Pr. englutir!\ tratis. To close with slime or 
glue ; to seal up (a vessel), make air-tight ; im- 
plied in Englu’ting, vbl. sb, (See Enlutk.) 

c 1186 Chaucer Chan. Yem. Prof. A T. 213 What aholdc 
I tcllen . . Of the pot and glasses englut yng fr/. r. enlutyng] 
That of the Eyr myghte passe out no thyng. 1384 R, Scot 
Disc. Witcher, xiv. t ; 294 Mysticall termes of art, as., their 
subliming, amalgaming, cngluting [marginal note, enlut- 
ing). 169a Coles, Engluting, gluing or glued, stopped. 

(I E*nglyn. Sometimes in Welsh pi. englynion. 
[Welshj In Welsh poetry, a stanza (now always 
a quatrain) of a certain metrical structure. 

xexa Drayton Poly olbion iv. 59 In Englins some there 
were that on their subiect straine. Ibid, note p. 67 Englins 
are couplets interchanged of >6 and 14 feet called Palaairies 
and Pensels. 18 66 Comh. Mag. Mar. 98 About 2000 engly- 
nion or epigrammatic stanzas. 1875 Anderida I. xu, 236 
Bards, your choicest englyns sing. 

II Engobe (engda-b). [Fr .1 (See qnot.) 


Cammels, idely cngorc. 1397 Danirl Civ. Wares vhi. ii. 
This new chosen Lord . . with the sword. . Ingor’d his new. 
wome crowne. ^x6xx Chatman Hiatt xii. 21a A high* 
flown eagle, sustain’d a dragon all engor’d In her strong 
seres, Hid. xxi. aa tD.) The flood blush’d lo be so much 
engor’d With such base souls. 1615 W. Hull Mirr. »/ 
Maiestie 86 This bloud. wherewith I am ingoared. c t8oo 
Downman Ragnar Lodbrach in Evans O. Ball. III. iv. 113 
With hunger keen the trenchant sword Wide the Scarfiah 
rocks engor’d. 

Ilcncc Engo rod, ///. a. Obs. 

160 a Return fr. Pamass. 11. v. iv. (Arb. 1 69 There shall 
engoared venom be my inke. 

+ EngO*T6 f v.' 1 Obs . rare. [f. Kn- 1 + Goek v .] 
trans. To gore, wound deeply;^. to 'goad*, 
infuriate, lienee Engo red, ///. a. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. viii. 42 As salvage Bull .. When 
rancour doth with rage him once cngorc. Ibid. in. v. 28 
By the great persue which she there |>erteav’il ; Well hoped 
shee the beast engor’d had bcene. 1396 Hid. tv, ix. 31 
As when an eager mastiffe once doth prove The last of 
bloud of some engored beast. 

Engorge (eng^adg), v. Also 6 ingurge, 6 8 
ingorge, [a. F. engorge- r , f. en in + gorge Gokuk, 
throat.] 

1 . trans . To fill the gorge of; to gorge, feed or 
fill lo excess; chiefly refi. Also (rarely ) ittfr. for refl. 

Prob. first used tin Eng.) with rtf. to hawks ; see Gohgk. 
1515 Barclay Egloges it. U570) Avj/i A birde well in- 
gorged kepes well her nest. 1549 Covlrdalk Erasm. Par. 
1 Cor. viit. 4 Engorge and pamper vppe themselucs with 
flesh offered to Idolles. x<37 North Diall 0/ Princes 62 a, 
To ingurge themselves witnwync. 1603 HoLL\m>Plutanh's 
Mor. 1213 You sit downe to meat, .but touch not one dish, 
leaving them ufterwards for your servants to engorge them- 
selves therewith. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 791 Greedily she 
ingorg’d without restraint. 

Jig* a *5S9 Dolman in Mirrour /or M agist r, ( 1 568 ) N 8 b, 
With pleasures cloyed, engorged with the fyll. 1689 T. 
Plunkkt Char. Gd. Commander 16 A Cur engorged with 
»sj>erity. 

b. transf. in passive : To be filled to excess, 
crammed. Chiefly Path, of animal tissues or 
organs : To be congested with blood. 

1399 Broughton's Lett. i. 6 Virulent letters . . inaorged 
with impudent lies. 163s Litiiu.ow Trav. x. 409 The Kiuers 
are ingorged with Salmond. Fokhkh Laenncc's Dis. 

Chest (ed. 4) 213 The surrounding pulmonary suUtance . . 
was red and engorged. 1869 H. Usshkr in Eng. Mech.\ Dec. 
272/2 These vessels are congested, or engorged with blood. 

2 . To put (food) into the gorge ; to devour 
greedily. Also transf. and fig. to swallow up (as 
a vortex). 

1341 Elvot Image Gov. (1556) 72 b, Also ingorgeyng 
meatc unon mcatc. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcel, xxhi. 
vi. 237 Neither doth any man, after he hath once satisfied 
hix liungcr, engorge superfluous meats. X79B Month. Mag. 
VI. 366 Prepare not to ingorge The eternal pyramids. 1830 
Nf.alf Med. Hymns 48 Engorg’d in former years, their 
prey Must Death and Hell restore today. 

aosol. 1739 Grobianm 142 Ingorge once more. Ibid. 179 
Largely ingorge, and labour thro’ the Treat. 

Hence Engo’rged ///. a ., Engo*rger sb., En- 
gorging vbl. sb. 

136a Bullkvm De/. agst. Sickness, Sit he men, gt\ 65 a, 
Tins will not hclpe to digest your ingorged full stomack. 
*598 Florio, Diuoratore , a dcuourer, a glutton, an on- 
gorger. i6ix Cotgr., Ingorger , A rauener, glutton, gulch, 
fiigorgcr. Engorgement , a glutting, rauening, deuouring, 
i 11 gorging. 

Engorgement (eng/*jd^mcnt). [f. Engobgk 
v. -f -mknt .1 a. The action of engorging, b. 
The state 01 being engorged, in various senses, 
esp. Path, the congestion (of a tissue or organ) 
with blood, secretions, etc. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi, (1632) 844 The warre 
cates on still in the body of France, but not with so sharpe 
teeth, nor .ho full engorgement as before. 1866 A. Flint 
Princ. Med . (1880) 103 The period during which the affected 
lobe is in the state of active congestion or engorgement. 
187* Darwin Emotions xiii. 125 The engorgement of the 
face, cars, and eyes with blood. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie. 
vii 1 18 His aim was .. never to press to engorgement the 
receptive faculties. 1878 Napheys Phys. Li/e Woman ti, 
933 Averting the violent rush of the milk . . and the consc- 


H Engobe (engin-b). [Fr.1 (See qnot.) 

1857 Birch A no. Pottery (1858) II. 326 An engobe or white 
coating of pipe-clay, with which the potter has covered the 
vase. 1873 Fortnum Maiolica i. 9 The translucent coat 


vase. x*7S portnum Maxoitca 1. 9 me translucent coat 
through which the white ‘slip’ or 'engobe* became ap- 
parent. 

Ungod, -gold, -golden : see En- prtf. 1 1 b, a. 

Eager* (eng5®*J), v. 1 Also 6 engoar, ingore, 
7 ingoar. [f. En-» + Gobi trans. To steep 
m gore ; to make gory, stain with blood. 

>888 Nash* Christ's T, (i6ip 39 He shall. .Oxen, Sheepe, 


engowted into braell ende. »*T 7 N. Cox Gent/. Reireatien 
11, <17061 58 Her Brail feathers are engouted betwixt red 
and black. 

Engown ; see F.n- pr*fi 1 1 a. 

t Bngowsohode, ///. a. Obs. rare~\ [Ety- 
mology and meaning uncertain : cf. OF. engousst 1 
stout, fleshy.] 

?rt 1400 Morte A rth . 2053 A dragone engowschedc. 

Engraoe (engr^^s), v. Also 7 in', [f. Kn- 1 + 
Grace ^/l] fa. To introduce into favour (cf. 
ingratiate) obs, b. To put grace into. 

Hence Engra'oed, ///. a. Engra oer, one who 
or that which cngraccs. 

x6io (I. Fletcher Christ's Yut. in Farr S. P. Jas. / 


(1848) 74 Ingrac't into so high a favour, at 64s Hr. K 
Mount agu At/s 4 Monum. (1642) 235 His intent was. .to in- 
grace his service with King Heroa. 1874 Pusry Lent. 
Strut. 109 He made it a violence to their engraced nature, 
not to choose Him. 1866 — Mtrac. Prayer 5 God is its 
Engracer, its Indwcllrr. 

t Engra*d*d» //A a. Her. Obs . rare-'. Also 


-I8H.] trans. To class or designate as * Gothic \ 

*664 Evelyn tr. I reart's ArchitCrxed, 5 To Kngotish . . 
after their own capricious humour an infinite many which 
do all pass under this appellation. 

II Engoutment (afig£mafi). Also 9 engou- 
ment. [Fr. : lit. obstruction in the throat.] Un- 
reasoning fondness. 

1848 Thackeray Van, Fair xxxiv. (1866) 280 She repaid 
Mi« Crawley's engoument by artless sweetness and friend- 
ship. 1851 Sir F. Palcravk Norm. 4 Eng. I. Introd. 44 
Swayed by the engouement for classical literature. 

EngOTllftd (engrHd), a. Her , c»d. Fr. engouUe , 
fem. pa. pple. of engouler, f. en in + OF .goule 
(F. gueule) mouth (of a beast). The mod. Diets, 
give the Fr. form engouI6e.] 

An epithet applied to bcfids, crosses, saltiers, 
eta, the extremities of which enter the mouths of 
animals. 1830 Robson Brit. Her. Gloss. 

+ EngOT!*t#d f ppl. a. Obs, Also 5 engowted. 
p f. En- * + Gout drop.] ? Marked with spots like 
drops of blood. 

c 1430 Bk. Hawhyng In Ref. Ant, I. 296 This hawke i* 


made oHj colourix the wich graditly ar broght lo gedir ooii 
colour© into another colour?, /bid. D ig b, 'Flier is also a 
partyng of armyx of ij colours tngrady t. 

tEngra^Sp ingra^if, v. Obs. or arch. [f. 
Kn- 1 , in- + Grakf v.] 

1. - Engraft v. i. 

< taao Patient, on Hush. iv. 33 He . . nygh the root© in* 
graffeth bix Korment. 1390 Marutwk gnd/’t. Tambnrl. it. 
id, 1’hat Zoacum, that fruit of bittcrtiCHK, 'I hat in the midst 
of fire is inarafTd. a 1617 Davnk Dm EM. (1658) 140 Before 
wee engranc a Science, wee cut it, and set it for imtKion. 
a 1667 C owlky Shortness Life Wkx u688> 138 Who doen a 
slight and annual Plant engiaflTUpon a lasting stock. 

2. fig. « Engraft v. 2 . 

c 1449 Pkcock Refr. 563 He is oucr urect to l>e ingtaflid 
here. 1542 Becon Chris/m. Barn/. Wks. (1843) 74 lie K 
* the vine, in whom wc being Ingrafted must needs bring 
forth much fruil. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 145 
He did after a certain mancr engraffc them into y* house- 
hold of Abraham. 1603 Anno. Supposed Dittos'. Rom. 
DtKtr. ife. 46 They be matriculated and ingrafled to the 
University. 1641 Milton Ch. Distif. 1. (1851) vo How 
many surreptiiious works are ingraffa into the legitimate 
writings of the Fathers. 1660 K. Cork Power St Rubj. 8t 
That there is a God. .is. .naturally ingrafted into the minds 
of all men. 1693 E. Wklihman flusoatufm. Manual (*707) 
^3 There are too many, who, tho’ engrafted into the Church, 
live no better, .than many Heathens. 1739 Grobianus 224 
The better to ingraft In Mem’ry cv’ry useful Paragraph. 

b. To beget, rare. 

1864 Swinburne Atalanta 963 [Children] All holy born, 
engrafted of Tantalus. 

f c. In passive : To be closely attached to. Obs. 

1397 Shake. 2 Hen. fV, 11. ii. 67 You haue hectic so lewdc, 
and ho much ingrafled to Falstafte. 

1 lcncc IngTAfid, ppl. a. BngrmfTar, Bn graft- 
ing, vbl. sb. BngY»’inn«nt=>ENGKAKTMKNT. 

1586 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1621) 125 Before men las De- 
generate. they are . . not engrafted, but wild olives. 1604 
Shakh. Otk. 11. iii. 145 With one of an ingraft Infirtnitic. 
a 16x9 Donne Bialavarot (1644)81 Thisfiist ingrafted and 
inbornc desire. 16x3 T. Goodwin Trial C hr. Growth 8 Hr 
is the ingrafter, and implanter of all the branches into this 
Vine, a 1635 Vines Lord's Su/p. (1677) 285 Tho one seals 
our engrafling and implanting into Christ. 1703 Stanhoi*k 
I'arafkr, III. 5a Engrafting .. incorporates one sort of 
Plant with a Tree of another, a 1636 Mkdk Wks. 1. xlii. 
336 By their spiritual engraftment into him. 

Engraft, ingraft (en-, ingraft), v. In 7 
pa. pple. engraften. [f. Kn- 1 , In- + Graft.] 

1 . trans. To graft in; to inwrrt (a scion of one 
tree ) as a graft into or upon ( another). Al»o absol. 

a 16 77 Barrow Serm. III. xxiii. (R.), Upon the wildest 
stock divine huslmndrv can engraft most excellent fruit. 
1701 Cunningham in Phil. Trans. XX HI. 1306 When they 
ingraft, they do not slit the Stock as we do, but cut a small 
slice oft the outside of the Stock. 173a Berkeley A U iphr. 

I. | 14 If upon a plum-tree peaches and apricots are en- 
grafted. vjjn Holcroyt tr. Stolberg's Trav . <ed. 2) 1 1 . lx. 367 
Trees, .which, by engrafting, bear two kinds of fruit. 1826 

J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art II. 640 Pear-trees are pro- 
pagated by engrafting . . upon free stocks. 

b. transf. To net firmly in. 

1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. \ 83 The foundation stones of 
every course were engrafted into, or rather rooted in the 
rock. Ibid, ft 245 A socket, whereby the courses would have 
been mutually engrafted. 

2 . fig. (Often with express reference to a meta- 
phorical ‘tree*, ‘stock*, etc.) a. To im plant 
(virtues, dispositions, sentiments) in the mind ; to 
incorporate (a thing) into a previously existing 
system or unity, (an alien) into a race or commu- 
nity ; and the like. b. Const, on, upon : To super- 
add (something adventitious) to something already 
existing which serves as a basis. + c. Comm. To 
add to the stock of a trading company (cf. En- 
GRAFTMKNT 3 .) 

a. xs$5 Abf. Sandy* .Yrrwr, (1841)1 i4Thi» word, .would root 
out vice and ingraft virtue. S033 Earl Manch. A l Mondo 


11.(1678) 538 Lest that their sad.. and pensive cogitations, 
should l>e . . cneraften in the issue, 1633 Swan S/ec. M. v. 
ft 2. < 1643) 161 Finding that some false tenets were engrafted 
amongst the ignorant. l6aa Rogers Noam an Ep. Deo. 3 Yet 
God hath ingrafted your Honour into another stocke. 2643 
Milton Divorce n« lib (1831) 70 This cannot be less* then 
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to ingraft xin into thesubiuncc of the law. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus* Anttq. xvii. \n. 4 r A certain young man.. in- 
rafted himself into the kindred of Herod by the resetti- 
lance of hit countenance a 1734 Fielding Remedy Afflict. 
Wk». 1775 IX. 24 7 Acquiring solid lasting habits of virtue, 
and ingrafting them into our character. 

b. 1 667 Milton P. / . xi. 35 All his works on inee Good or 
not good ingraft, rny Merit those Shall perfet, and for these 
my Death shall pay. 1736 Bkkkklky A//, Querist it. 
S 106 It may .. Ins fatal to engraft trade on u national 
hank 1790 dukkk J r. Rev. Wks. V. 233 You can . in- 
rult any description of repubhek on a monarchy. 1800 
li'NOAs m J. Owen Wellesley's Disf. 563 The addition 
made to your European infantry, .being engrafted on old 
disc iphned well .seasoned regiments. 18*7 ). Powell Th* 
vises icd. 3) II. 245 An exec utory limitation [is] engrafted on 
an alternate contingent remainder in fee on another. 1839 
Alison Hist. Europe (1849 50) I Introd. 9 t8 On the de- 
cayed stock of urban liberty they ingrafted the vigorous 
shoots of pastoral freedom. 1»U Mac aim ay Hist. Etig. 
III. 524 A bill of pains and penalties, should be. .engrafted 
on the Hill of Indemnity. t88x Gran r Cameramans I. i. 
14 It had heen added to, or engrafted on, the tall, old, 
square baronial tower 

0. 1697 I ,«; 1 1 RkLi. line/ R el. (1857* IV. 1^4 Whether they 
would admit lulleys and their own notes to be engrafted 
unon their stock. 

0. To graft (a tree), to furnish with a graft. 

1794 Mafuyn Rousseau s Rot. vii 73 Fruit-tree* are some- 
what in the same case, by being ingrafted. 

fb. To introduce small-pox vii us into (a per- 
son's system) ; */ Inoculatk. Obs. 

1717 l.AtiY M. W. Montague Lett. (1887) I. 228 The boy 
was engrafted last Tuesday. . I cannot engraft the girl. 

Engraft&tion 1 engrafts *Jon). rare. [f. prec. 
•f -ATfON.] The action of engrafting. 

1816 G. S. F abi k Origin Par. Idol. II. 432 Engraftation. 
1817 -- Eight Dissert. <1845) III. 372 Ingraftation. a 1833 
Robertson Strut. Ser. iv. xxviii. 313 'The result of that en- 
graftation was, that the fruit, savored partly of the new 
graft, and partly of the old stock. 

Engrafted (engra fted), ppl. a. [f. Engraft 
v. + -ED 1 .] In the senses of the vb, lit, and Jig. 
f Engrafted holding: Earn ytki his. 

< 1600 Shahs, A ohm. xxxvii, 1 make my love engrafted to 
this store. i6«f Bibi f fas. i. ar Keceiuc with meckncsse 
the engrafted word. *637 Ausien bruit trees it. 31 The 
Tree is certainly good, an ingrafted Tree. 1711 Loud. Cut's. 
No. 5934/2 The Proprietors of the ingrafted stock arc rc~ 
miiredto make the Payment of 3/. percent. 176a J. Brown 
Poetry A* Mns, xi. (1703) 1B6 On their first Entrance into 
Rome, these dramatic Shews were no longer in their natural, 
but in an ingrafted State. c 1766 Bukkk Tracts Popery 
l aios Wks. IX. 391 The Romans. . therefore invented this 
species of engrafted holding. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Rot. 
j5 He found a layer of new wood under the engrafted bark, 

+ Engra fter. Obs . [f. as prec. + -kr.] One 
who engrafts. 

i7»x R. Keith tr. /*. <i Kempt V Soliloq. Soul xvi. 335 He 
is the I.ovcr and the Ingraftcr of Cleanness. 

Engrafting (engra-ftin), vbl. sb. [f. Engraft v. 
+ -1NU 1 .] The action of the verb Engraft in 
various senses. 

1667 Phil. Train. II. 553 The curious engrafting of 
oranges. 1717 Lvov M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxxv. 1 jo 
T he MwiH-pox. .is here entirely harmless by the invention 
of ingrafting, which is the term they give it. 

Engraftment (engraftment), Also in . [f. 
as prec. -f-M ent.] 

1 . The action of engrafting, lit. and fig. Also 

concr. the shoot engrafted, a graft. 

1647 M Hudson Piv. Right Govt. 11 x. 16^ The engraft* 
ment and plantation ofChustian principles in the heart of 
an Infidel, a 1743 Savage Ep, Dyer a 6 Those trees . 
Which from our own engraftment fruitful rise. 1743 tr. 
Columella s Hush. iv. xxix, I engaged to give directions 
about ingrafting of vines, and preserving the mgraftmeutx. 
1774 Bp. Hai aw Anal. Rom. J.n-tv (1793) Prcf. 21 The laws 
of England have received great improvements by ingraft - 
inentH from the Roman. *837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 
370 The consequent ingraftment of Norman French upon 
the previous Saxonish dialects, 1858 Sat. Rev. 14 Aug. 
it>6/i On that fatal day IBosworth Field] the White Rose 
withered for ever, and he cannot stomach its engraftment on 
the rival stalk. 

+ 2 . - Inoculation. Obs. Cf. Enguaft v. ib. 

17** Nkttlfton Inoculation in Phil. Trans. XXXI I. 
210 This Distemper is raised by an Ingraftment from the 
Small Pox. 

+ 3 . The issuing of additional stock in a trading 
company. Obs. Cf. Engraft it. 2 c. 

17*1 Loud. Gaz. No. 5934/3 The il. per cent, which was 
due. .pursuant to the Terms of the Ingraftment. 1776 Adam 
Smith IV. PI. I. ti. ii. 319 The Bank was allowed to enlarge 
its capital by an engraftment of 1,001, 171/. iur. 

t Engraftnro. Obs. In 7 ingraft ure. ff. 
as prec. + -uric.] The action of engrafting; the 
state of being engrafted. 

1654 Warkkn Unbef iet>trs 104 It is compared to an in- 
graft ure of a branch in a tree. * 65 ® Br. Reynolds Lords 
Sapp xi. We often read . . of hi* more peculiar presence with 
and in his people, and of our spiritual ingraft ure into him 
byfaith. 

Engrail (engr^’l), v. Forms : a. 4-5 en- 
grele, 5 engreyl, -grale, 6-7 engraile, -ayl, 6- 
engrail. 0 . 5 ingrayl, 6-7 ingrail, -ale, -eyl, 
(6 ingrele). [ME. engrele , a. OF. engresle-r 
(mod F. engrPler ) , commonly believed to be f. en- 
see En- l) +gresU> grPU hail. 

The original sense would thus be 'to pit or indent as 
by a shower of had.' ^ The writer of the Book of Sl Albans 
(see quot, 1486 a* v. Engrailed) supposed that the word was 


derived from g>ve (L. gradus) step, and hence he gives in* 
gradatus as the Lat. equivalent of 'engrailed.’ Cf. En. 

GRADED.] 

1 . a. Her. To indent the edge of (an ordinary) 
with a aeries of contiguous curvilinear notches, 
b. Hence gen. to ornament the edge of (anything) 
with an indented pattern of this kind. 

Almost exclusively in pa. pple. : see Engrailed ppi.a. 
c 1400 Anturs o/Arth, xl, With his griffunx of gold cn- 
grelet ftille gay. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1030 He beres in cheef 
of azour Engrelyd with a satur (/.r. saltire], c 1300 Sc. 
Poem Her. 136 in (?. FJis. Acad. 99 The first, hole croce ; 
the tother, engrelit be. 137a Bos&kwkll Armorie 11. 27 
T he quarters in the division of the Escocheon be engrayled. 
1605 Camden Rem. (1627) 214 They bare for their Armes 
Arccnt a Bend ingreylea Gules, 1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3081/4 
A Lyon Rampant with Ermine in a border mgral'd. 1786 
Pokny Heraldry Gloss., Engrailed^ This word signifies a 
thing the hail has fallen upon, and broken off the edges, 
like the leaves of a tree notched by hail-stones. 1840 Bar- 
ham Ingol. Leg. Pref. 4 The I ngoldsby escutcheon, a saltire 
engrailed Gules. Boui kll Heraldry Hist. Pop. xv. 

(ed. 3) 1 86 They also engrail the bend itself. 1877 W .Jones 
b inger-ring L, .148 A curious ring was exhibited. .It I* en* 
graded. 

2 . Iransf. To give a serrated appearance to ; for- 
merly sometimes, to roughen, render prickly. 

1376 N ewton tr. Lcmni/s Complex. 286 T heir bodyes . ,cn- 
grayled with lothsome blisters. 1304 Nasmk Unfort. Trttv. 
53 The eighth had ail his armour throughout engrayled like 
a crabbea brierie hawthorne bush. *6xa Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxix. (1748)380, I | the river Wear] indent the earth, and 
then I it engraile With many a turn and trace. 1661 Morgan 
Sp/t. Gentry t. ii. 23 Ingrahng the earth by the waved lines 
of water. 183a Tennyson Palace Art xxix, Or over hills 
with peaky topsengrail'd. 
f 3 . To indent, sculpture in intaglio. Obs. 

154 8 Hai t. C/tron. Hen. 17 //. 73 A fountayne of en bowed 
vvoorke, gyltc with fine gold, ana nice, ingrayfed with anticke 
wtxirkes. x<66 Dr A NT Horace Sat. lit. Fviii b, The execu- 
tours of Staberic engraylde on his grave, What were his 
ample legaccs. 1367 Ibid . , A rte Poe Lb v, I. awes to ingrale 
in during hrassc. 1377 Stanyhukst Desir. Irel . in Holin- 
i»hed ( Aron. VI. 26 lne famous conquest of so woorthie a j 
jKiUmtatc should be ingrailed in pcrpctuall memoric. x6oa 
Fit uklkk Pandects 63 Their countenances were resembled 
and engrailed in their Armorie. 

+ 4 . ?To variegate, adorn with mixture of colours, j 
In the first two quot*. possibly: To surround with an in- 
dented ]»order. j 

1483 in Antiq. Re/ert. (1807' I. 50 Rede cloth engrc>lcd ( 
with vj yerdes of white woolen cloth. 1348 Hall C firms, j 
(1800) 516 Cloth of golde set with redde roses ingrcyled with 1 

S olti of brouderye. c 1611 Chapman Iliad xxui. 761 /Eacidcs I 
ten shows, .a caldron new, engrail’d with twenty hues. j 
6. In mod, poetry sometimes used for ; To orna- 
ment ivith (metal). 

It is not clear whether any more definite sense is intended 
in the examples here ouoted. 

1814 Southey Roderick i t White turbans, glittering 
armour, shields engrail'd With gold. *8*3 Bowi.i-s Grave 
Last Sax. iv. 552 The lion rumps Upon his mailed breast, 
engrailed with gold. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. x. 318 The car 
Engrailed with bras*. 

Entfrailed (engrMd ),///. a. [f. Engrail v.] 

1 , (See Engrail v. 1.) a. Her. Of an ordinary: 
Having a scries of curvilinear indentations in tne 
edge. b. gen. Of the edge of any object, of a 
line, a circle, etc. : Ornamented with a series of 
curvilinear indentations, c. Of a coin : Having 
a margin formed by an engrailed circle, or with a 
ring of dots. d. Entom. Engrailed moth, Teph - 
; os i a biundularia ; Small engrailed moth, T. 
crepustularis (Newman Brit. Moths 66). 

? a 1400 Morte Art A. 4183 He had sothely for-sakene be 
sawturoure engrclcde. 1486 Bk. St. Albans % Her. E ij b, 
Sy< h a bordurc is cable a bordurc ingraylit for the colowre 
of hym is put grt by gre into the felde of tharmys. 1830 E. 
Hawkins Anglo-Er. Coin. 128 Legend, .within two con- 
centric engrailed circle*- 1848 Rickman Goth. Archit . xx, 
The nail-head, and engrailed ornaments. 1856 Smyth 
Rom. Earn. Coins ^7 A well struck engrailed coin of ex- 
cellent workmanship. *87* W. H. Turner Publ. Marl. 
Sac. V. 86 A cross engrailed between four water bougets. 

f 2 . (See Engrail v. 3.) Incised, carved in in% 
taglio. Obs. 

* 7?4 J* Barky Lect. Art i. (1848) 69 The intaglio or en- 
grailed figures on our Gothic tombs, 
t vbl. sb. Obs, Jf. as prec. + 

-INO t.J The action of the verb Engrail. Also 
concr. an engrailed edge. 

i486 Bk St. Albans , Her. Cvj a, This engraylyng is no 
propur langagc aftir the sight of thys cro*, Dot rather an 
endentyng. i6xx Cotgr., Engrtslnre % an ingrayling, or 
muecking; a kind of small indenting., in a coat of Arnes. 
> 743 , ^ Hogarth Anal. Beauty x.6t Inose regular engralings 
(as the heralds express it) which displeased the eye before. 
1784 J. Barry Lect. Art iU. <1848) 150 This ridiculous carved 
work and engrailing. 

Engrai’lment. [f. as prec. + -ment.] a. Her. 
The state of being engrailed or indented in curved 
lines, b. The engrailed circle round the margin 
of a coin, etc. 

1896 Smyth Rom, Fam. Coins 3 1 The laureated and ring- 
letted profile of Apollo within an engrailment. 

Engrain, ingrain (en-, ingr^i-n), v. Also 
4 engreyne, 6 engrene. [f. En-*, In- + Grain. 

Palsgr. 1530 gives a Fr. engrainer to dye. The word, 
whether first formed hi Fr. or Eng^. was suggested by the 
Fr. phrase en grains (adapted in Eng. as tn grain) where 
grow* means the cochineal dye. Hence to engrain and to 


dye in grain meant originally to dye with cochineal, and 
subsequently to dye in any fast colour. But afterwards 
they came to be associated with the word grain % a. Fr. grain % 
the ‘ fibre ’ or minute structure of a thing ; so that in mod. 
uxe * to dye in (the) grain * means to impregnate the very 
substance of the material with the dye, to dye the wool 
before it U woven ; and the present senses of the vb. engrain 
have distinct reference to grain * minute structure.’ On the 
whole the form engrain is now preferred to ingrain ; see 
however the note on Engrained ///. n.) 
tl. trans . To dye scarlet or crimson with cochi- 
neal ; hence, to d)e in fast colours, dye in grain. 
Also Iransf. and fig. Obs. or arch . 

Already regarded a* an archaism in Spenser’s time, as the 
glossary to Shep. C at. explains engrained by * dyed in grain.* 
a. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ii. js Hire robe wa* ful riche 
of red scarlet engreyned. >463 Mann. 4 Househ, Exp. 162 
Fyne crymysyne engreyned. 150a Aknolde Chron. (1811) 
264, I cfclyuered my cfothes engrened to Mayster Foster. 
1331-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII. c. 13 Clothe of the colours of 
scarlet, crimoscn, or violet engrayned. 1579 Spenslx 
Sheph. Cat. Feb. 131 With Leaues engrained in lusty greene. 
1391 — Vi roils Gnat 666 The Rose engrained in pure scarlet 
die. 1396 Fitz-geffray Sir E. Drake (1881) 35 Hi* worth 
in honours purest dye engraine. 

i$6t Daus tr. RulUnger on Apoc. (*573) 144 b They 
shall not be clothed in soft or precious apparell, as veluet, 
sattin, or damaske, or crimostne ingrayned but in sacke- 
cloth. 1577 Daniel Civ. Wares 11. cxvii, Our field* in- 
grayn’d with blood. 1607 Tophell Serpents (1653) 695 A 
colour in-grained with the dunj^ of a Crocodile. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk 4- Seh». 171 It being true blew Gotham or 
Hobl>e«i t ingrain’d. 1833 Singleton Virgil 1 . 163 Milesian 
wools, .ingrained With Tyrian crimsons. 

2 . To cause (a dye) to sink into the texture of 
a fabric ; to work (a foreign substance) into the 
* fibre 1 , the intimate structure of anything. Chiefly 
fig. to implant ineradicably (habits, convictions, 
prejudices, tastes) in a person. 

a. a 1641 Bp. R. Mountagu Acts ly Monum. (1642) 129 
When the spot* are engrained, and will not out by scour- 
ing, etc. xuao Scott Ivanhoe xxxv, The stain hath be- 
come engrained by time and consuetude, at 86s Bucklk 
Civilts. U873) 111 . i. 43 With such force had the circum- 
stance just narrated engrained superstition in the Scotch 
character. 186s Max MCli.kr Chips (1880) I. ix. 184 The 
feeling. .U so deeply engrained in human nature. 

p. 1746“7 Hervfy Mcait . (1818)42 Evil habits, .thoroughly 
ingrained in the disposition. 1878 N. A mer. Rev. CXX V 1 1 . 
20 This republicanism the Talmudists have ingrained in 
him. 

3 . In passive : To be indelibly marked with. 

1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 160 A post very old, and in- 
grained with filth. 

4 . fa. To give a certain kind of texture to {obs. 
rare b. nonce-use . To form a granular sur- 
face on (the skin). 

XR93 Nasiik Christ's T. (1613) j 47 She was wont In Asses 
milke to bathe her, to engraine her skin more gentle, plyant, 
delicate and supple. 186a Burton Bk.-Hunter 32 The 
countless little wrinkles which engrained his skin. 

t Engrai’Xi, vf Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. F. engrene r f 
f. en- (see En- pref> ) + grain lit. ‘grain’] 
intr . Of a toothed wheel, etc. : To fit into a cor- 
responding toothed piece of machinenr. 

a 1774 Goldsmith Exper. Philos. (1776) II. 52 By mean* 
of the toothed wheel F engraining in tne toothed rack Dd. 

Engrained, ingrained (en-, ingr^nd), 
ppl. a. [f. Engrain v . 1 + -kd l. In the ppl. adj. used 
attrib., though not in the vb., the form with in- is 
more common than that with en-. In sense 2 the 
word is often heard with secondary (sometimes 
even with primary) stress on the prenx in-.] 

+ 1 . Dyed in grain : see Engrain vA 
1599 Marston Sco. Vtllanie 1. Iv. 180 Ingrain’d Habits, 
died with often dips Are not so soone discoloured. 

b. fig. with sbs. characterizing persons : Tho- 
roughly permeated with the characteristic quali- 
ties ; thoroughgoing, incorrigible. Cf. ‘a rogue 
in grain 

1030 Rutherford Lett. xii. (1862) I. 62 The bloody 
tongues, crafty foxes, double ingrained hypocrites shall 
nppear as they arc. 1715 WodrvwCorr. (1843) II. 53 Multi- 
tudes of engrained enemies of the succession, under the 
cloak of the Abjuration, served the interests of the Pre- 
tender. 1837 Mayhkw Load. Labour I. 329 Many in- 
grained beggars certainly use the street trade as a cloak for 
alms-seeking. >870 Lowell Among my BAs, Ser. 1. (1873) 
377 He is an Ingrained sceptic. 

2 . Of a dye, or foreign matter of any sort: Wrought 
into the inmost texture of something. Chiefly Jig. 
of habits, sentiments, prejudices: Deeply rooted, 
inveterate* 

1843 Gladstone in For. 4 Col. Q. Rev. II. 367 Deeply 
engrained mischiefs and conniptions. 18 35 Bain Senses 4 
Ini. 11. L 1 23 (1864) xoo A receiver of posted letters acquires 
an engrained sensibility to half an ounce. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. viii (x88o) 140 The engrained absolutism 
and egotism of Louis XIV.. were at their acme from his 
earliest yean. 1855 Singleton Virgil II. 143 From others, 
underneath the wasteful gulf. Their ingrained wickedness 
is washed away. Or is burnt out by fire. x866 Kingsley 
Hereto, vii. xeo It had its usual ingrained element of cant. 
1869 Echo ao Mar.. His sinewy hands have got an odd, grimy 
appearance, as of ingrained coal-dust. 

Hence S&jgrfti’nedl? adv. 

<86o Athmmem x6 Oct. 495 She is a liar by instinct and by 
principle— designedly and undesignedly a liar ; an utterly, 
mgratnedjy untrue creature. 

t Bnn«i*a«r, iayniiMr. [f- *» prec. r 
•kr.] One who engnuna. 
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sic ^ Ann. Rev. III. 17 Chemistry may hope one day to 
publish the scarlet dyer's vade-mecum, or every man his own 
tngrainer. 

t Engra*l««, a. Her. Obi. [a. OF. tngralU 
(mod. engrlU) : see Engrail v.] -Enobajlio. 

147a Bosskwkll Wks. A rmorie u. 97 b, To beare the same 
[colours] plaine, and neither engralee, rasie, enueckie or 
dentellie. 

^Bngrand : see En- firef. i 2. 
t Ejrandiie, 4 se f v. Obs . Also 7 in- 
gr&ndise. [a. Fr. engrandiss- extended stem of 
engrandi-r, ad. It. ingrand ire late L. ingran - 
dire, (. in - (see In-) +graiu 1 i-s great (see Grand). 
Cf. Aggrandize.} trans. To make great, in- 
crease in estimation, importance, power, rank, or 
wealth. 

**•5 in Rushw. Hist. Coll . (1659) I. 159 Curing the Kings 
Evil.. a device to ingrandize the vertue of Kings when 
Miracles were in fashion. *$53 A. Wilson Jas. I. 55 To in- 
grandize all, the King created him. .Viscount Rochester. 
1670 G. H, Hist. Cardinals 1. 111. 95 He engrandiz d his own 
Nephews amongst them. Ibid. 111. 1. 935 Alexander, .en- 
deavoured whathe could to ingrandize the Title of Cardinal, 
1883 tr. Allocution Pope Leo XI 1 1 in Daily Nnvs 1 Sept. 
if a Many., who arc led away by the idea of constituting 
and engrandising the nation. 

Hence Engra'ndizing, vbl. sb. and fipl. a . 

16700. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 111. 193 He began, .to bend 
his mind to the ingrandizing this Kinsmnn. 16*3 A. Wilson 
Jos . A 53 With this Ingrandizing Title the King added a 
great Revenue.. 1657 Reeve Cods P/eaQj Elate, .imagin- 
nting, engrandising, prehcmincncie*. 

t Engra'nge, v. Obs. rare-', [a. F. cn- 
g range- r, f. en in + grange barn.] trans. To put 
(crops) into a bam ; to store, fill treasure-house). 

1480 Caxton OvuC s Met. xi. xli, Them . I shall enrych, 
and shall engrunge theire tresoure with fruyt delytablc. 
Engrape: see En- prefi * 1 b. 

Engrapple, variant of Ingrapplk v. Obs. 
Engrasp (engrcrnp\ v. [f. Kn-I + Grasp.] 
trans . To take, or try to take, in one’s grasp ; to 
embrace, grasp, seize. Also Jig. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T.( 1613)123 Who shall engraspe and 
bound the heauens body? 1067 H. More Div. Dial. v. 
xviii. (1713) 460 Without any design of engraxpiug great 
Mysteries. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 374 Ulysses, too . . 
engrasped The holy image. 

Engrate, \ar. of I NO RATE v . Obs. to regrate. 
Engr&tiate, obs. form of Ingratiate. 
Engrave (engrri’v), v . Pa. pple. engraved, 

engraven. Also 6~8 ingrave; pa. pple. 6-8 
ingraved, 6-9 ingraven. [f. En- 1 + Grave v. ; 
after the equivalent Fr. engraver (13 17th c.\ 
(The strong pa. pple. engraven is now somewhat 
archaic or formal.)] 

+ 1 . trans. To sculpture; to portray or repre- 
sent bv sculpture. Ops. 

154a Udall Apophih. 305 b, For his surname, Cicero, he 
engraved the figure and proporcion of a cicer. 1545 Joye 
F.. %p, Dan. lit. (R.), For he .shall make ye no image (saithe 
the Lorde) nor engrave non (nor set vt» non). 1583 Lvi y 
Ep. T. Watson in Poems (Arb.) 30 Lysippus engraued 
Vulcan with a streight legge. *577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
III. 904/a The kings my predecessors and ancestors, whose 
pictures are ingrauen ana set hcere in order within this hall. 
1591 Shahs. 1 Hen. VI , 11. ii. x$ Vpon the which Shall be 
engrau'd the Sacke of Orlcance. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
\vorld u. 31a His Sepulchre remained in S. Hieromc’s 
time, and o\cr it the Sunne engraven. 

f 2 . a. To cut into (a hard material) (obs. rare\ 
b. To mark by incisions; to inscribe with in- 
cised characters ; to ornament with incised marks. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. viiL 37 That seemes rough masons 
hand with engines keene Had long while laboured it to 
engrave. z66z Lovrll Hist. An/m. 4* Min. Introd., Others 
that yeeld to iron may be Ingraven. iSS9 a Smiles Self- 
help v. 104 To engrave spoons and forks with crests and 
ciphers. 18 ja Tennyson C Enone 7a Behold this fruit, whose 
gleaming rind ingrav'n * For the most fair*. 

3 . a. To carve (an inscription, figures, etc.) upon 
a surface ; hence, to record by engraved or incised 
letters ; also fig. + b. To make (wounds, cavities) 
by incision. 

cl 134a Udall Apophtk. 4a A golden aple with this poysce 
written or engraved about it. Ibid. We have perfecte 
knowelage of no more then is engraven in our memorie. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 34 The first & extremest ribbes 
. . hauc likewise lesser cauities or gutters, to their sub- 
stauncc engraued. 1594 Greene Selim us Wks. 1882-3 XI V. 
385 But we shall soone with our fine tempered swords, 
Engrave our prowesse on their burganets. 1600 Holland 
Livy 127 (R.) The decemvirall la we*, they set up openly to 
be seene, engraven in brasse. *766 Goldsm. Vic. tv. ii. 
(1857) 6 As he had engraven upon his wife’s tomb. 180a 
Mar. Edcworth Moral T. (1810) I. xit 94 His coat of arm* 
engraven upon the seal. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks , 
(t 879) II. 43 A cross engraven along its whole length. 

p. 1547 N. T. (Genev.) Rpist. *iij, In ail partes of the 
worlde, ne..as it were ingraued the glorie of his might. 
x6s6 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xit. 351 The fatall steele . . he 
waues Deepe in his guts, and wounds on wounds ingraues. 
1663 Gerbirr Counsel a i The old Carver, .had ingraven his 
own Name and Portraiture, .in the Shield of Pallas. 1684 
Bumyan Pilgr. 11. 63 If their Crimes had been ingraven in 
some Plate of Iron or Brass 1738 Wiwlry Short Hymns 
(1763) I. 355 Ingraven with an iron pen My name upon Thy 
hands is seen. 

o. fig. To impress deeply ; to fix Indelibly, 
a. >509 Hah es Past. Pleas, xxx. xii, In my myude . . I 


had engraved Her goodly countenauncc. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple , Nature iii, O smooth my rugged heart, and there 
Engrave thy rcv’rend law. 1790 Burke hr. Rev. Wkv 
V. 56 Whose penetrating style has engraved, .in our hearts 
the words ana spirit of that immortal law. 1875 Odshlky 
Mum. Form ill 30 To engrave them on his memory. 

A. 15ft Moke Rick. ///(1641) 340 By love or by grudge 
ingraved and imprinted in your heart. 1611 Drayton Poly- 
off. i. a And in your dreadfull verse Ingrau'd the prophecies. 
a 1619 Fotmkkby At/icom . 1. vii. f a (162a) 53 It is naturally 
ingrauen into the mindca of all men. to bcleeuc There is a 
God. <21649 bauMM. of Hawth. Jos. V , Wks. (171U 115 
A prince’s name is surer preserved, and more ingraven in 
paper than in. .rusting medals. 

4 . To represent (a figure, landscape, etc.) by 
lines incised upon metal plates (in mod, use, also 
by lines carved in relief on wood blocks) with the 
view of reproducing it by printing. Also absol. 

*667 Evelyn Mem. (1857I II L *99 Cause the best of your 
statues .. to be . engraven in cop|>er. 167s l'ti iv Pol. 
Anat. (1601) 59 He hath caused distinct Mays to be nude 
of every Barony, engraven in Copper *683 Ran Cart 
<1848) 132 Whether he designs to engrave ana publish any 
of those icons. 17*0 Hkarnk Collect. (Oxf. Hist Soc » jo 
Dr. Sachcverell’s Picture has been ingrav’d xeveial Times. 
I7a8 K. Morris Ess. Auc. Art hit. Advt., Prospects of the 
Church and Monuments curiously engraven. 1821 R. '1 ur. 
nrr Arts 4- Se. (cd. 181 73 How do people engrave on 
wood T 18*7-31 J. M. W. Turner (title) Picturesque Views 
in England and Wales, engraved by the best artists. 

Engrave, var. Jnghavk oh , to entomb. 
Engraved, [fi Engrave v. + -EnL] 

In the senses of the verb, 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Heb. i. 3 Which Sonne beyng the 
brygntnes of the glorie, and the ingraued forme of his per- 
sonne. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Fust. 1. 29 li, Should very 
\ nproprely yea fondly be called the engraued form of him. 

I *837 Penny Cyd. IX. 419/1 One of the first books illustrated 
with design* on engraved plates was the production of 
Italian artists. 

t Enffravement. Obs. Also ; lngrave- 

ment. {f. Enubavk v. + -mknt.] The action of cti- 
1 graving ; that which is engraved, an incised figure 
or inscription ; alao fig. an imprint, record, trace. 

1604 Trough ion Corrupt. Hand/. Relig 09 The Patriarks 
engrauement in the twelv stones. 1617 Janua Ling. 118 
Ingrauements in cleere plates endure lone. 1637 J. Runvit 
tr. Corneille's Cid 1. i, T'he furrowes in his forehead seem 
to l»e Th' ingravements of his noble actions. 17*7 Dk Fof 
Syst. Magic 1. vi. 141 If such writing or cngraveinent were 
made by Cham. 

t Engra ven, />//. a. Obs. Also 6 7 in-, 
[str. pa. pple. of Engrave v .] = Engkavkd. 

1583 Harmnkv Strut. Rzck. (1658) 230 God . . had his Son, 
the Ingraven Image of his Father. 1588 F haunch Lawiers 
Log. I. i. a That ingraven gift and facultte of wit and reason 
*593 Tell-trothes N. V . Gift (1876) 34 But engrauen 
thoughtes will not be rubbed forth. *644 Rogers Naaman 
535 Wax not the Temple full of Lyons and Cherubinis, and 
ingraven forms? 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 325/3 1 have 
procured, .some, .since my former engraven ones. 

t Engra ven, V . Obs. Also 7 in-, [perh. f. 
prcc. ; perh. an alteration of Engrave, due to 
analogy of vbs. with prefix En- 1 and suffix -kn 
Engrave, lit. and fig. 

1605 Camden Rent. 27 A name which was ingravened in the 
revestiarie of the T emple. 1650 T. Havi v Jterba Parietis 
59 To engraven a similitude. *704 Gentleman Instructed 
aso (D.) Our Maker has also engraven’d the knowledge of 
Himself in our souls, lytxLond. Gat. S165/4 Lost.. Two 
silver Trencher Plates of Her Majesty’s Engraven’d A. R. 

t Engravening, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Engraven 
v. + -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Engraven; 
the characters in which anything is engraved. 

1645 Rutherford Tryal 4 Tri Faith (184^) ra T*hc en- 
cravening of free grace. 1655 G urn all Cnr 1 in Arm. 1. 129 
These places whose engravening is too curious to be long 
pored on by a weak eye. 

Engraver (engr^i *VM). Also 6-8 ingraver, 
[f. Engrave v. + -kr.] 

1 . One who engraves ; one whose business it is to 
cut devices, figures, or letters in wood, metal, stone, 
etc. Now often spec, one who engraves pictures on 
metal or wood from which prints are to be taken. 
1586 T.B .La Prtmaud, Fr.Acad. 11. (1594) 47 From what 

f iaterns doe Painters and Ingrauers take the fashion and 
orme of those Images and pictures. r6i* Bible EAod. 
xxxviii. 23 Aholiab, son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan, 
an engraver. *666 Pkkys Diary 36 Mar. To see the famoux 
engraver, to get him to grave a seal for the office. *690 
Temple Ess. Heroic Virtue Wks. 1731 1 . 215 This Odin was 
..the first Engraver of the Runick Letters or Characters. 
1705 H earns Collect. 18 Aug. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 30 Cole 
tne Ingraver, a 1770 Warburton Lett. Literary Property 
(R.), Could we easily think that a printseller or engraver 
should be able to obtain that for his baubles ? tSig Scribble - 
c mania 193 (note). His engraver, .undertook to procure a 
similar stone. 1805 Dickens Mnt. Fr. r. vii. His eyes are 
like the over-tried eyes of an engraver. 

2 . An engraving tool, a graver, rare • 

1 8s i Craig Led. Drawing vii. 371 The implements for 
this species of art are five or six engravers of various lengths 
and thicknesses. 

t Engrft'very. Obs* Abo 6-7 ingravery, 
-ie. [lm prec. : see -eby,] The art or work of 
the engraver; concr. the productions of the en- 
graver* art ; abo (rarely) an individual work of 
the kind, a piece of engraving. 

x|66 Painter Pal. Pleas. (18.!) II. 533. s6*i Cotgk , 
Mtmoqumage, anticke ingrauerie, or corufrig, in Wainscot, 
or Stone- worke. *638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (1654) IV. 


44 He hath in charge to present you with my . *mall In- 
gravery. 1676 Pku. Trans. XL 554 The Cabinet*, copper 
Cuts and Engravery of Monsieur ae Marollcs. a 168a Sir 
T. Brow Nr Trade 4 They wonder to find the art of in- 
gravery so ancient upon precious stones and signets. Ibid. 
(1684) 32 o Some handsome Engrave Hies and Medals. 

Sngravi&f (cngr^-viip, vbl. sb. [f. Knghwf 

V. + -1NG I.] 

1 . The action of the verb Engrave ; the art of 
the engraver. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 569 Theie is in marble of his 
portraying and ingtauing, an old woman drunken. 1606 
lii*. Patrick Comm. Ea. xxxii. 6 3 a Inlerpicter* take 
it (a Heb. word] here for an Instrument of Engraving. 1776 
Gibbon Dect. 4 F. I. 397 The elegance of ht» designs and 
engraving. 1837 J'enny Cytl. IX. 439/* In Germany en- 
graving made more rapid strides toward* excellent e 

2 . iotur. ‘That which in engraved ; an mgrayud 
figure or inscription rate. +A 1 » o fig. a deep iin- 
prchbion ( e.g . on the mind). 

*6*t Bible Ex. xxviii. 11 The worke of an rngrauer in 
stone; like the cnvtauiiig* of a signet. *677 Hai nPnm.Ong 
Man, a. vn. 35*»Thc Fall of Man did [nolj wholly raze out 
the Fngravinus of those common Notions. 1738 41 War- 
bur 1 on Piv. Legit, iv. v (R.', It appears .. from the en- 
gravings on Aaron’s breast-plate, that lettern were in 
common use. *884 ( yi list 13 Feb. 343/1 Beautiful specimens 
of Doultou’s ware, salad howls and servers, with hilver 
mounts and a smtalilc engraving. 

3. An impression Irom an engraved plate. 

1803 Med. jfrttl. X. 187 T wo painted Engravings of Cow* 
Pock and other Eruptions. *816 Sinofk I list, ('ants 934 
It was not until the fatter part of the xixtccmh century that 
engravings on cimpcr were used as emhelhxhnu 1 its for books 
in England. *86o Sala Hogarth 117 A handsome cabinet 
of pamtings, drawings, and cngiavings. 

1 Eugra’vure. Ofa. tatc— 1 . [f Kngravkv 
a -uitK.J An engraving. 

1716 M\lkm Davikb A then. Put 111 . 90. 

tEngrea'86. V. Obs. tate- ». [f. Kn -1 4 
Grease, after Fr. cngraisscr. ] trans. To fill 
with grease ; to fatten. 

1563 87 Foxk A. M. (1843) V. 615 They are fatted and 
rngreased like swine. 

f ZSngrea*t021 f V. Obs. [f. En -1 -r Great a. a 
-KN‘\] ttans. To make groat ; to increase, ag- 

f randi/e; also fig. to aggravate ^an offence 
Icnce Engrea* toning vbl. sb. 

c 16*4 Coknwallyls In Gulch t oil. C ur. I. 156 The late 
working of these ctmiunctions between them, to the en 
great mng of them, and peril of us. *641 Relation Anno, 
l^art Strafford 4 lie fmd ongrcattied and advanced the 
Kings Revenue*. 1681 Nkvu f. Plato Ri div » 86 T’o en 
greaten the King against the Inteiest and Liberty of theii 
own Country. 1684 Contempt State Man 11 x. (ityo) 
238 Sin is., much engreatned by the circmnsiunces which 
attend it. 

•f En-gree, culv. Obs. Also en gro. [F. en 
grl.] In good pait. 

*4.. Pol. Ret. \ L. Poems (1866) 38 Bescching you, Dcre 
hcrct, a* Enterly a* y cane, to take en gre tins j»oure 
gifte. 1 1475 Partenay 3819 Off aducrsilc cn-grce take the 
porte. 

Engreen : see En- flref . 1 2. 
t Eagre’gd, V. Obs. Also 4 engredge, -gge. 

I ad. Or. engregier, f. late L. *ingt avid re (cf. 
.. ingravdre Eng lti eve), f. in- + gravis heavy. 
SeeAGGREGK.] trans. ft. To make heavy or dull; 
hence, to harden (the conscience, heart), b. To 
increase the importance of ; to aggravate. 

*^8s Wvclif hx. vii 14 Engregid i* the herte of Pharso 
Ibid. viii. 13 Pharao for sot he scynge that there was v*ue 
rest, his herte engrethjide. c *386 Chaucfr Pers. T. F 905 
Alle thisc thynges after hat they been grete or *male en- 
greggen [v.r. engre^en] the conscience of man. -- _ Mellbeus 
P 331 Kverych of hem cncreseth and engreggith other. 
?^r 1600 Dial, betiv. C lerk 4 Courtier 4 <Jam.> Ye wnld lufe 
it^And not enuregc the Case *»a hie. 

Engreif(f 9 Sc. var. of Engrikvk v. Obs. 
Engrele, -groyl, var. of Engrail v. Obs . 
Engrene, -greyn, obs. forms of Engrain v. 
t Engrid'Vgf Obs. Forms ; a. 4 engreve, 
{Sc. engrief(f), 4 5 engreive (Sc. engrew), 6 
engreue, -eeue, 6-7 engreve, 6- engrieve. / 3 . 4 
ingreve, 6 ingreeue, -leue. [ad. OF .engtever .— 
L. ingravdre , f. in- (see In-) + gray -is heavy ; cf 
En -1 an< i Grieve.] 

1 . /; ans. To cause grief or pain to ; to annoy, 
hurt, vex. Also absol. To do harm, Ijc tron file- 
some. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xi. 504 Myschcif that ‘mid swa en- 
greiffi That na hy* vorschip suld thame releif. Ibid, xtil 
3ioThe xcottis an hcris. . Ingrcvnnd ( v.r. engrewandj thame 
so grctumly That thai vayndist a litrll wc. Ibid xx auo 
For it, he *aid, mycht nodil relcif. And invcht [thatm-selfj 
grctly cngreif c 1400 Rom. Rose 3444 Yit no thyng en- 
greveth mce. c 14*5 Wyntoun Cron. \ 111. xxxv. *90 He 
bat mast engTcwyt ferr. Suld have be grettast Pry», wyth 
hi Dat he engrewyt honestly. 15*1 Douglas /. Kneis x. xin. 
19 Bot pryncipany Mezentyus all engrevit x6«6 Bacon 
Sylva( 1651) 9 8s8 Aches, and Hurts, and Corncx, do En- 
grieve, either towards Raine, or towards F’rost. 

2 . To make gnevou* ; to represent as grievous ; 
to aggravate. 

1535 Cromw ell Let. Gardiner in Burnet Collect. 460 
In which part yc shall somewhat engrieve the matter. 
<11555 Br. Gardiner in Foxe A. 4 M, (1563) 734 b, To 
engreue it to be an importable burden. 159* Consplr. Pre- 
tended Ref 40 Seeking also to engreeue their faulte*. 
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3 . To make a grievance of ; to take a» a ground 
of accusation or reproach. 

*577-®7 Holihhiied Chron. III. xrxf/a Mine owne con- 
fession is ingreeued against me. Ibid. III. 1114/1, I am 
sorie to ingreeuc ante other mans doings. 

Ilcnce Bngrievod, ppi . a. 

,591 Spenser Vis. World's Van. 150, I gon in my en- 
grieued brent To scome all difference of great and small. 

t Iflgri'n, v . Oh. rare— 1 , [f. En- 1 + Grin 
snare.] tram* To ensnare, 

*34® Ayenb. 154 Alle )k> . . J»et habbe|» *uo herten en- 
grined ine he dyeule* nette. 

Engrooe, obs. form of Engross. 

Engroche, obs. form of Encroach. 
Engroove, ingroove (cn-, ingr/?v), v. [f. 
En- 1 , IN- + Groove sb. or v.] tram . a. To work 
(something) into a groove, b. To form a groove in. 

*184* Tennyson thou thy land xii, Let the change 
which conies be free To ingroove itself with that which flies. 
1880 Blackmoke Mary Anerley II. iii. 39 A narrow glen, 
enerooved with sliding water. 

SngTOM (engrju's), v. Forms : a. 4 engrosy, 
5-7 engrose, 6-7 engrosse, 5 engrooe, 5- en- 
gross. J 9 . 5-8 ingrosse, 5-7 ingrose, (5 in- 
groos), 5-6 ingrooe. [Three distinct formations, 
from elements ultimately identical. (1) In senses 
1-2 a. AF. cngrossc-r (mcd.L. ingrossdre ) to write 
in large letters, f. grosse ^ mcd.L. grossa large 
writing, a transcript in large letters (fern, oigrossus 
large, thick: see Gross a.). (2) In senses 3-7 

f. phrase in gross t Kr. cn gt*os — ‘ in the lump, by 
wholesale’, AF, engrosser and Anglo- Lat. # 7 /- 
grossare in sense 3 are found in the Statutes. (3! 
In senses 8-11 a. Fr. engrosser to make big, thick, 
or gross, corrcsu. to Pr. engrossar , Sp. engrosar , 
It. ingrossarc late L. ingrossdre , f. in - (see In-) + 
gross-us stout, thick, Gross.] 

I. To write in large. 

1 . tram. To write in large letters ; chiefly, and 
now almost exclusively, to write in a peculiar 
character appropriate to legal documents ; hence , 
to write out or express m legal form. Also 
absol. 

a. (1304 I r ear ‘bits. 32-33 Edw. /, 315 Quant unc fin cat 
engrovte cm nc resort irajames a bref nc a note chalanger.] 
r 1430 Lydo. Story Thibet 2098 Engrosed vp, .And enrolled 
only for witnesse In Aoure regestres. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 379 The actes of the yclde . . shullen be enacted and 
engrossed in a quaycr of parchemyn. 1557 Ord. Ho tbit alls 
F vij, The whole accompt . . yow shall cn grosse and write 
faire into a Booke. 1591 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (i860) II. 199 
For engrossing hi* will, twice unto oaipar, after unto 
parchment. 199s Spknsrr Col. Clout 636 Her name. .1 will 
. . in the ground. . engrosse, And fill with stones. *632 Star 
Chamb. Case* (1886) 164 Bampton and his wife brought 
their answer© readie drawen to him and desired him to 
engrossc it. Pkpyk Diary II. 337 The story of the 

several Archbishops of Canterbury, engrossed in vellum. 
*733 Pope Prol \ Sat. 18 A elerc. . Who pen* a Stanza when 
he should engross. 1818 Cruise Digest v. 79 The fine being 
engrossed and completed as a fine of Michaelmas term. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiv, The Clerk of Court, proceeded 
to engross In the record the yet unknown verdict, i860 
Forster Gr. Remonstr. 213 That the Declaration should 
be duly engrossed, and again brought in . . the next day. 

p. 1964 Bullkyn Dial. apt. Feuer Pest (1888) at Wee 
haue drawen and ingrosneu his bookes. 1587 Harrison 
England 11. viii. (1877) 1. 176 They will haue the bille in- 
grossed, that is to sale, put in parchment. x6oo Holland 
Livy iv. 147 This was openly ingrossed in publieke 
Tables. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1602) I. 350 The 
Charge ingrossed against Inigo Jones upon the Complaint 
of the Parishioners of St. Grcgories. 1060 Marvell Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. vi. 25 The Bill, upon reading the amend- 
ments, was ordered to be ingrossed. 1793 Sm raton F.dy* 
stons L . f 314 Instructions .. fairly ingrossed. 

+ b. Hence, to put into regular shape; to ar- 
range (a matter). Obs , 

1410 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiv, To call his lordes . . 
Ana hi* lyeges to assemble yfere Fynatly to engroce this 
mattere. i$s6 Skelton Mognyf. 2467 Yet, let us sc thys 
matter thorowly ingrosed. 

+ 0. To name in a formal document, to write 
the tiame of ; hence, to include in a list. Obs . 

1580 Nashk in Greene Mcnaphon (Arb.) Introd. 6 Mongst 
this Ktndc of men . . I can but ingrosse some deepe read 
Grammarians. 160s Anrtv. Supposed Distort. Romish 
Doctr. a Engrossing him in the Catalogue of censured, 
excommunicate and denounced Hereticks, x6ai Quarles 
Argalus <J- P. (1678) 36 T’ingross their name* within his 
Register. z66o Shamrock Vegetables a They stand aloof 
from the knowledge of most of the particulars therein to 
be ingrost. 

1 2 . tram/. To portray in laige. Oh. rare— 1 . 
1938 Lr. land I tin. VI. 3 An High Tumbe of Marble, but 
nolmage engrossid on it 

II. To deal with ‘in the gross’. 

+ 8. To buy up wholesale; esp. to buy up the 
whole stock, or as much as possible, of (a com- 
modity) for the puqxjse of ‘ regratin^* or retailing 
it at a monopoly price. Oh. exc. Illst. 

a 1400 in Eng. Gitas (1870) 353 No remtour nc go owt of 
town for to engrosy chaffare. 1591 G. Flitches Rusts 
Coutnru*. (18*7) 9 Their nobilitie. .use to engrosse It. s6aa 
Mihsei.dfn Free Trade 71 Some one or few . . doe ioine 
together to engrosse and buj in a Commodity, a 1640 Day 
Pari. Pres (1881) 73 Fucus, you That engrost our Hony 
draw, Bought wax and honey up by th’ great. 1647 M** 


Hist. Pari. t. U. 17 Disarming the people by engrossing of 
Gunpowder, .and setting so high a rate upon it. 1627 Hal- 
lam Const. Hitt. (1876)1 1, viii. 35 One man was fined and 
set in the pillonr for engrossing com. 1871 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 379 Edicts.. against engrossing the market. 

8 . 1*48 Cranmer Catech . 77 Forstallyng, regratyng . . 

ingrossing of marchaundise. idea Malyne* Anc. Laiv - 
Merck. 123 Salt . . they by authoritie did ingrosse for the 
king. 167s Marvell Reh. Tramp, t. 26a You have so in- 
grossed and bought up all the ammunition of Railing, 
f b. with reference to land. Oh. 

1719 W. Wood Sun'. Trade 17a The fkUe .. notion .. 
induces them to Engross great Tracts of Land. 17*8 Swift 
Amsw. Memorial ’, Grasiers .. were ready to ingross great 
quantities of land. *767 A. Young Farm. Lett, to People 53 
Complaints are everf where made of engrossing farms, 

4. tram f. and Jig. + a. To get together, collect 
from all quarters ; also to engross up (oh.), b. To 
gain or keep exclusive possession of ; to concen- 
trate (property, trade, privileges, functions) in 
one’s own possession (often with the notion of un- 
fairness or injury to others) ; to ‘monopolize', 

«- i59i Siiaks. 1 Hen, IV, iff. ii. 148 Percy is but my 
Factor.. To engrosse vp glorious Deedcs on my bchalfe. 
*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. ii. 16 An* you engrossc 
‘hem all for your owne use, s6s8 Ford Lover s Mel. 11. 1, 
You, Aretus, and I engross . . The affairs of government. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Reltg. Med. it. 4 5 (1656) With my 
friend l desire not to share or participate, but to engrosse 
his sorrowes. 1694 Dr. Si.are in Phtl. Trans . XVIII. 
218 He.. engrossed all the Pyrites or Copperas-stone to 
himself, a 1740 Ticmkll To Addison on Cato (R.), Too 
long hath love engross'd Britannia's stage. 1781 J. Moore 
View Soc. It. (1790) I. iii. 34 The men being allowed to en- 
gross as many women as tncy can maintain, 183a Austin 
jurispr. ( 1 879) I. vi. 243 In most actual societies the sovereign 
powers arc engrossed by a single member of the whole. 
a s86s Buckle Civilis. (1869) III. iv. 212 Seeing a single 
person engross the conversation. 

$. *59 ®, Smaks. Merry IV. it. it 203, I haue .. ingross’d 

opportunities to meete her. 1606 — Ant. 4 CL lit. vii. 37 
Your Marrincr* are Militers, Reapers, people Ingrost by 
swift Imprcsse. 1641 Wilkins Math. Mtigich 1. xi. (1648) 
75 Abundance of wealth . . was then ingrossed in the pos- 
session of some few particular persons. 1645 Milton 7V- 
trac /#. (1851) 153 Som ..would ingrosse to themselves the 
whole trade of interpreting. 1691-8 Norris Pratt. Disc. 
IV. 310 Alms-giving . . is so eminent a part of Charity that 
it has in a Manner ingross'd the Name of it. *775 Adair 
A nter. Ind. 457 Our rulers ought not to allow., the 
Mushohge to ingross this vast forest. 1790 Bratson Nav. 
h Mil. Mem. 309 Grasping at an opportunity to ingross 
this trade to themselves. 

t c. ttoncc-ttsc. To attribute exclusively to. 

1641 Vind. Smectymnuus § 7. 95 A power of remitting 
sinnes, which we hope he will not ingrosse to Bishops ex- 
cluding Presbyters, 

5. Of things: To require the entire use of, take 
altogether to itself ; to occupy entirely, absorb. 

x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. xu. Ixxiii. (1612) 304 Skarlet 
Hat*, Stoles, and Coules too much ingrost the sport. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist, vii. i. f 21 Norfolke Rebellion, as nearer 
London, engrossed all warlike provisions. 1768 Beattie 
Minstr. it. (R.) Pondering on former days by guilt en- 
gross’d. Cole brooke Husb. \ Comm. Bengal (1806) 

i«54 From this country [IndiaJ . . Europe was antiently sup- 
plied with it [indigo] until the produce of America engrossed 
the market. 1846 M r CuLLOCH Acc . Brit . Empire (1854) 

I. 527 Potatoes engross the whole manure of the little 
farmers. 1874 Spurgkon Treat. Dav. Ps. lxxx. 8 The old 
trees, which long had engrossed the soil, 

b. Of an object of thought or feeling : To draw 
entirely to itself, occupy exclusively, absorb (the 
affections, attention, mind, time, etc.). 

a- 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. viii. 46 Philosophy would 
not have engrossed our pen, 173a Popk Ess. Matt 1. 119 
If man alone engross not Heaven * high care. 1746-7 Cot - 
linr Poems (1796) xi2 They, whose sight suck dreary 
dreams engross. 1769 Junius Lett. xi. 44 A measure so 
singularly daring that it . . engrosses all our resentment. 
1781 Cow per Let, 2 Apr., My morning is engrossed by 
the garden. x8ao Hazlitt Led. Dram . Lit. 4 Letting 
the generation we live in engross nearly all our admiration. 
x868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. Hi. 45 The captain obtained 
his audience, and engrossed the watchfulness of the re- 
tainers. 

.P*. Boylr Oecas, Re/l. in. i. (1675) 147 Without leav- 
ing behind them any thing that can . . entertain our Sight 
in tho very place, where before they Ingross’d it. 174a 
Richardson Pamela IV. 148 This will so ingross the dear 
Lady’s Pen. 1777 Watson Philip II (1793) I. lx. 11. 368 
The attention or the French king was ingrossed. 

8 . To absorb or engage the whole attention or 
all the faculties of. 

1709 Stkflf. Tatlcr No. 50, P x Orlando believed himself 
..not to be engross'd by any particular Affection, 1719 
Butlrr Serm, Wks. (1874) II. 135 The degree in whlcn 
self-love engrosse* u*. *814 Jane Austrn Lady Susan xx. 
(1879) 247 The folly of the young man and the confasion of 
Frederica entirely engrossed him. 1896 Kane A ret. Exbl. 

II. xxii. 219 Marsumah And Meteh had been engrossed with 
their bird-catching. 1871 Black Adv. Phaeton viii. xx8 
He was entirely engrossed in attending to her wants. 

H 7. In certain strained fig. uses, app, derived 
from 3 : +a. To include altogether {obs. rare- 1 ; 
suggested by the rime). +b. In 17 th c. : To get 
hold of (an idea) ; to conceive (a sentiment) (oh.). 

c *460 Towneley Myst. 170 Almyghty God in persons 
thre, Alle in oone substance ay ingroost. 163a Hry» 
wood Iron Age 11, v. Wks, 1874 III. 429 Projects .. for 
which I hAue ingrost a mortal! enuy here. 1633 Ford 
Broken H . 111. iii, Thou hast there engross’d Some rarity of 
wit to grace the nuptials Of thy fair sister, m 1643 W, 
Cartwright To King on Return fr. SeotL (RA Your 
prolong’d delay . . made our jealousy engross New feares. 


III. To render gross, dense, or bulky, 
t 8. To render (fluids) gross or dense ; to con- 
dense (vapours). Also intr. for refl. Oh. 


to disgest them (crude humours], .they ingrose am 

maligne. 1586 Cogan Haven Health cxli. (1626) 271 Va- 
pours and fumes, .being ingrossed by coldnesse of the brain-, 
distil to the lower parts. 1390 Sfrnsrr F. Q. ii. vi. 46 The 
waves thereof, .were Engrost with mud. 

9 . +a. To make i^thc body) gross or fat; to 
fatten (obs.). b. To make (the mind) gross or 
dull {arch.) ; formerly also intr. for refl. 

1587 Hakriron England 11. vi. (1877) i. 142 They [the 
Scotch] . . so ingrosbc their bodies. *594 Shak*. Rich. Ill , 
iii. vii. 76. x6*6 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 120 It hap- 

peneth to soulcs, which are great louers of scnsuall plea- 
sures, to engrosse, thicken themselucs. 0x6*8 F. Grevili.r 
Humane Learn. Hii, Poems (1633) 33 Engrosse the minde. 
i8«6 E. Irving Babylon II. vi. 89 They were in the last 
stage of the heart’s ossification, their faculties engrossed 
and imbruted. 

1 10 . t ratts. To make thick or bulky ; to increase 
in size. Obs . 

<**6ii Chapman Iliad xvm. 640 Fire, invading city rooL, 
is suddenly engrost And made a wondrous mighty flame. 

Wotton Arxhit. (1672) 27 Though Pillars by chan- 
nelling, be seemingly ingrossed to our Sight. 1663 Gerbipr 
Counsel 47 Materials of weight, as Saucier, wherewith an 
unconscionable Plummer can ingrosse his Bill. 

fll. Mil. [Cf. It. ingtossare in same senses.] 
To increase the numerical strength of (an army^ ; 
also, to draw up (a battalion) in a compact body- 

*5*6 St. Papers , Hen. VIII, VI. 376 Our armye was in- 
crocyd by the newc comyng of tines lanccknightes. *381 
Styward Mart. Discip. 1. 26 The companies being thus 
doubled & the battailes ingrosed . . eucric ensigne maie 
secke out his owne band. Ibid. 1. 27 Then doubling v** ranks 
of these hargubuseirs . . they must bee ingrossed. 1650 
Howell Ghajffi's Rn>. Naples 53 They went on in ingross- 
ing the militia. 1634 Karl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's IVarrs 
Flanders 202 His Camp was not then very great, but he 
hoped to have it speedily ingrost by some Germans, 

Engrossed (eng™«* 8 t),///. a. [f. Engross v . 
4- -kijL] In various senses of the vb. : e.g. a. 
Written out large, written in a legal hand; ex- 
pressed or incorporated in a legal document, 
f b. Collected from varions quarters, amassed in 
large quantity (oh.), -fr c. Thickened, swollen {oh. ). 

a. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. ko The 
Ingrossed Articles were again presently read in the House. 
1748 J. Mason Elocnt. 14 Such a Monotony as Attorney’s 
Clerks read in when they examine an engrossed Deed. 

b. x$00 Marston AVv. Villanie 111. 227 Nere his tongue 
shall lie Till hi* ingrossed icsts are all drawne dry. 

0- *57® Banister Hist. Man r. 20 Where the body of 
the Vertebrc should be, that is to say, the engrossed part. 
4 i6i* Chapman Iliad xm. 613 When the engrossed waves 
Boil into foam. 

Hence Bnffro*Medly adv., in an engrossed man- 
ner ; with absorbed attention. 

x86s Dickens Mat. Fr. in. v, Bella's eyes dropped more 
engrossedly over her book. 

Engrosser (engr^wsoj), vbl, sb. £f. Engross 
v. + -kr.] One who engrosses. 

f 1 , One who buys in large quantities, csp. with 
the view of being able to secure a monopoly. 
Also, one who buys up large quantities of land, 
or obtains possession of many tenements, to the 
detriment of his neighbours. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. \ Lim. Mon. (1875) 135 The said 
brogers and engrossers of offices. 1949 Latimer 1st Senu. 
be/ Edw. VI (Arb.) 33 Ingrossers of tenamentes and landes. 
throughe whose couetousnes, villages decaye and fall 
downe. 1636 Healey L\fe Epictetus* , That is, to the un- 
learned engrosser of books, xooa Tryon Good Honsew. xlx. 
171 The first Ingrossers and Buyers thereof [Canary] were 
Apothecaries. 1778 R. H. Lrr in Sparks Corr. Amtr. Rev. 
(1853) II. ax6 An artificial scarcity, created in the midst of 
plenty, by an infamous set of engrossers. 1783 Burkk 
Report Affairs IndiaVIV*. XI. 144 The engrossers of opium. 

D. One who ‘ monopolizes’ or obtains exclusive 
possession of (anything). 

1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg v (Arb.) 52 My Lord of Essex 
. . was noted for too bold an ingroster both of fame and 
favour. 17*9 Gay Polly in. Wks. (1772) 198, I am too no 
engrosser of power. 178* V. Knox Ess. iio(R.) The en- 
grossers of that part of the creation which God and nature 
have constituted free. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf v, You should, 
in compassion, cease to be such an engrosser. 

2. One who copies (a document) in large fair 
character, or in legal style ; + an engrossing clerk. 

1607 Dekker Knts. Conjur. (1842) 20 Euery market day 
you may take him in Cheap-side, poorely attyrde like an 
[ngrosser. 

Engrossing (engr<?a*sig), vbl. sb. [£ Engross 
v. + -ING. 1 ] The action of the verb Engross. 

L The action of buying (any article) in large 
Quantities with the view of obtaining a monopoly ; 
the action of buying up (land). 

1542 Brinklow Compl. it. so The latyng and engrossing 
of. .leatsys. 1649 Clarendon Hist. Ref. (1702) I. tv. a 50 
The ‘ingrossing Gunpowder, and suffering none to buy it 
without Licence. 1683 Burnet tr. Morts Utopia 25 Re- 
strain those engrossing* of the Rich, that arc as bad almost 
as Monopolies. 2776 Adam Smith iV. N. 1. 111. 11. 386 This 
original engrosslngof uncultivated lands, 
b. flg. (See Engross v, 4, 5.) 

1997 Danuu. Civ, Wares v. Ixxli, Griev’d at such in- 
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grossing of Command. x6a$ Bacon /Css. Envy (Arb.) 514 
An vnnecessary, and Ambitious Ingrowing of Bu»inesse. 
i6<u. Child Disc. Tracis 30 The abatement of interest tends 
to the engrossing of trade Into a few rich mens hands. 

2 . The action of writing out a document in a 
fair or legal character. Also attrib. 

1483 Act 1 Rick. Ill , c. 7, f 1 After the engrossing of 
every Fine , . the same Fine shall be openly and solemnly 
; ead. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent . Prcf. 5 The gather- 
ing of these sermons and the ingrosing of them faire again 
afterwarde. 1765 Blackstone Comm . 1 . 183 It.. passes 
through the same forms as in the other house (except en- 
grossing, which is already done). 1837 Lockhart Scott 
(1839) 196 A sort of flourish . . adopted m engrossing as a 
safeguard against the intrusion of a forged line. 1875 
Stuhrs Const . Hist. III. xviii. 26a The enrolment and on- 
grossing of the acts of parliament. 

attrib. 1709 Steele Tat Ur No. 26. P 4 All Ingrossing 
Work, .is risen 3s. in the Pound for want of Hands. Mod. 
It was written in a sort of engrossing hand. 

Engrossing (engrdu-sii)),,#/. a. [f. as prec. 
4 - -ino. 2) That engrosses. 

1 . +a. That claims a large share; presumptuous, 
pretentious (1 obs . rare). 

#1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo . Ill (1845) 1 - 84 A term 

so engrossing gave offence and handle to ridicule. 

b. That fully occupies or absorbs the attention, 
faculties, etc. 

x8ao Scott Abbot i, The engrossing nature of his occupa- 
tion. >8., Lytton Falkland 20, Iliad one deep, engross- 
ing, yearning desire. 1875 Helps Ess. , Aids Content m. 12 
An alternation of the engrossing pursuit. 

+ 2 . That makes gross or brutish. Obs. rare, 
a 1 6*6 Bp. Andrfweh Scrm. vi. Repentance 4* Fast. 147 
The Devil's only way, to rid Hypocrisic, by engrossing 
Epicurismc. 

lienee Snffro'aslnffly adv.> in an engrossing 
manner. Bngro'Mtngues*, the quality of being 
engrossing. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XL 1 V. 6, I Intend to surprise 
the world whenever politics . . draw lessengrossingly on its 
Attention. *857 Frasers Mag . LVI. 67a India has of late 
. .engrosxingly occupied the English mind. 1848 Tait's 
Mag. XV. 682 They temper in his mind the engro.vdngncss 
of present things. 

Engrossment (engrossment), [f. Engross 
v . + -mknt.] The action of engrossing ; the state 
of being engrossed. 

1 . The action of buying up in large quantities, 
of collecting greedily from all quarters: cotter. 
that which is so bought tip or collected. 

1597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IV. IV. V. 80 This bitter taste yeelds 
his engrossements, To the ending Father. 1*598 Flow o, 
Monopolo , an engrossement of any merchandize into one 
mans handcs. 1848 Regull A pot . 31 Ingrosscmcnt of all 
Places and Offices of profit into Members hands. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. v. £30 note. He kept the grain on 
board the ships to make his profit out of its engrossment. 
1885 Vpool Daily Post 4 Feb. 4/7 The gradual engross- 
ment of the ancient common lands. 

2 . The state or fact of being engrossed or ab- 
sorbed in occupations, thoughts, etc. 

1837 Howitt Rut. Life iv. it. (1862) 352 Graceful and 
happy in the engrossment of her simple duties. 1851 Cairns 
Mem. y. Clark 29 Amidst the engrossment of other studies. 
1874 Carpenter Meat. Phys. 11. xv. (1879) 608 The entire 
engrossment of the mind with whatever may be for a time 
the object of its attention. 

3 . The action of writing out in a fair or legal 
character. Also cotter, what is thus written; a 
record ; fig. in quot. 

1526 Ord. R. Ilouseh. Hen. VI 1 1 140 The Clerkcs of the 
Green cloath or one of them, be dayly attendant in the 
compting-housc for the engrossement of daily bookes of the 
expencc* of the day before. 1838 Jackson Creed ix. xii. 
Wks. VIII. 259 The true belief or persuasion of our interest 
in this promise U but the ingrossment of our former appre- 
hension in our hearts, a 1874 Clarendon Life II. 495 
(T.) Which clause lieing afterwards added to the engross- 
ment it [the bill] was again thus reformed. 1710 H. Bedford 
Vind. Ch. Eng. 133 Was not this Ingrossment subsequent 
to that Paper? 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 4- Fr. i. 
(1844) 17 Tnc shred or remnant . . of the membrane pre- 
viously used for the engrossment of some charter. 
Enguard: see En- prcf 1 3. 

Engulf, ingulf (engirlf), v. Also 6-9 en-, 
ingulph. [f. En- 1 + Gulf ; cf. Fr. cngoitffrer y 
earlier tttgoulfer (which may be the source).] 

1 . trans. To swallow up in a gulf, abyss, or 
whirlpool ; to plunge into a gulf ; to plunge deeply 
and inextricably into a surrounding medium. Also 
ref. and intr. for ref. 

«u i$S$ Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 281 They were en- 
gulfed by chance in the great sea. >380 Sidney Ps. clxii. 
(R.) In destruction’s river Engulph and swallow those Whose 
hate, etc. 1600 Fairpax Tasso xv. xxiv. 2 jt Now deepe 
engulphcd in the mightie flood They saw not Gadcs. *796 
Morse Atntr. Geog.il. 425 A city . . having formerly been 
engulphed by an earthquake. 1831 Carlyle in Froudc 
Lt/ie i. (1883) II. 151 Not upon the quicksand, where resting 
will but engulph you deeper. 1869 Freeman Norm . Cotuj. 
(1876) III. xii. 23$ In that dangerous passage the careless 
traveller might easily be engulfed. 

8 . c 1830 Drumm. ok Hawth. Poems Wks. 34/1 Her 
[Earth's] surface shakes. .Towns them ingulf. . Now nought 
remaineth but a Waste of Sand, a 171* Ken Poet . Wks. 
(173*) IV. 39 They expire, Ingulfing in infernal Fire. 1735 
Somerville Chase iil 135 Another in the treoch’rous Bog 
Lies flound'ring, half ingulph’d. s8i6 Shelley A last or 
365 A cavern there . . Ingulpbed the rushing sea. 185a H. 
Reed Lect. Eng. Lit. x. 323 Shelley was overtaken by a 
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Mediterranean thunder-storm, and ingulfed in the deep 
waters. 

b. ref. and pass. Of a river: To discharge 
itself into, be lost in, the sea ; also, to disapj>car 
underground. 

1634 Sir T. HfcKiihRr 7 Vnr. 43 Made by the River Indus 
which their iugulfe* hcrsclfc into the Indian Seas. 1887 
Milton P. L. iv. 223 A River., through the shaggic hill 
Pass’d underneath ingulft. *77* Mason Eng. Carden 11. 
<R.), That hallow’d spring; tnence, in the porous earth 
Long while ingulph’d. i8ai Bkydgrs Lett. Continent 12 
(The Rhone] makes itself a passage among the rocks at the 
extremity of Mount Jura, ingulph* itself for some time, etc. 

2 . ttansf. (chiefly humorous .) To swallow up 
like an abyss ; to bury completely. 

1829 Gen. P. Thompson E\ ere. (184a) I, 124 The autum- 
nal glutton who engulph* their [oystcrs’l gentle sulwtanccs 
within his own. *883 Fr. Kkmhik Resid. Georgia 58 
Shirt gills which absolutely ingulfed his black visage. 1879 
Cassells Teehn. Educ. I, 182/2 To t> rocurc these insignifi- 
cant morsels, he ongulft a whole shoal of them at once in his 
capacious jaws. 

3 . fg. 

cl 1603 Hayward Anrw. DoUman viii. (T.) Upon every 
giddy and brainless warrant to engulph ourselves. 1689 
WooDiixAD St. Teresa 11. 264 That holy Soul went wholly 
immersed and engulfed in God. 1877 Mozlky Vmv. Scrm. 
iii. 62 The power which mere sensual pleasure lm* of 
engulphing us in the vulgar sensation of life. 

3. 1597 Morlky Intr Oil. Mus. Prcf., To leauethat un- 

brought to an end, in the which I was so farre ingulfed. 
1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 57 Into what imjHirtablc hcad- 
tcarings and heart-searchings you will be ingulfed. *784 
Cowfeh Task in. 816 London ingulph* them all. The shark 
is there And the shark's prey. 1084 Lowell Fireside 7 tav. 
126 O Death, thou ever roaming shark, Ingulf me in eternal 
dark l 

+11. 4. To cut into gulfs or bays. Obs. rare. 
163a Lithgow Trait, x. 496 Because of the Sea ingulfing 
the Land, and cutting it in so many Angles. 

Engulfed (engzrlft),///. a. [f. Engulf + 
In senses of the verb. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. it 33 Like an huge Actn' of deepe 
engulfed gryefe, Sorrow is heaped in thy hollow client. 
1636 Heai.py Cedes 135 Her ownc receipt .purgeth out all 
their ingulphcd evils, as by vomit. Thomson Spring 

23 The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht To shake 
the sounding marsh, i860 Tyndall Glut. 11. 9 8 367 Wo 
should find tnc engulfed rocks in the body of the glacier. 
Engulfing (engtrlfig), vbl. sb. [f. KnoulF v. 
4--IN0 1 .] The action of the verb Engulf. 

1658 Whole Duty Man ii. 9 4 (1684) 87 H is . . the ingulf- 
ing him.. in that most tormenting passion of jealousic. 
ai 71* Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 27 Love . . 
Strove her ingulfing to prolong. 1875 Whitney Life Lang . 
x. 195 The engulfing or burying of extant species. 
Engulfing, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -inq2.] 

a 1777 Fawkk ^Eulogy /. New l on (R.), Wave* . . bare the 
dangers of th’ cngulphing sand. 183a I). Moir Thomsons 
Birth.pl. iv. Wk*. I. 313 The rapturous lark .. less and 
less visible, .’mid heaven’s engulfing blue. 1871 Tyi.or Prim. 
Cult. I. 304 The list of myths of cngulphing monsters. 

Enguifment (engiHfm&it). [f. as prcc. + 
-rent.] The action of engulfing ; the process of 
being engulfed. Also fg. 

x8aa Dk Qdincey Confess. Wks. V. 89 And the most 
frightful abysses, up to the very last menace of enguifment. 
1833 Lyell Prittc. Geol. (187O II. 11. xxvi. ^ The cone 
[ofEtna]. .has more than once been destroyed either by ex- 
plosion or cngulphmcnt. 183a Caklyie in Fraser's Mag 
V. 399 What shape soever, bloody or bliiodlcss, die descent 
und enguifment assume. i860 T YNDAI.I. Glut. II. 9 90 . 367 
The successive enguifment* and disgorging® of the blocks 
..have broken up the moraines. 

Engyre : see Ingyke. 

Engysoope (c-ndgiskJup). Also 9 (incor- 
rectly; engiacope. [f. Gr. 477(1-5 near at hand + 
-otconos looker : see -scope.] 

fa. In 17th and 18th c. : « MicuoscorK (obs.). 
b. Subsequently variously employed in narrower 
sense. Goring (1830) applied it to denote a com- 
pound microscope of any kind ; but as the term 
was most frequently used by him in his description 
of the Amician and similar reflecting microscopes, 
it is now commonly understood as a distinctive 
name of that class of instruments. 

1684-3 Boyle Min. Waters 73 With differing Engyscopes, 
and in differing Light*. 169s Colpr, Engyscope. an Instru- 
ment to discern the proportion of the smallest thing*. 1897 
Evelyn Numism, iv. 167 Engyscops, Microscops, and 
other Optick Glasses. 173* Bailey vol. II, F.ngyscope. .the 
same as a microscope 1831 Optic Instr. (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc.) xiv. | 93. 48 The section of this Engiscopc. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 70 The ocular end of the 
engiseope. 

Engyve: see En- prcf 1 1 a. 

Enhabil, -bile, -ble, etc., obs. flf. Enable, etc. 
Enhabill, obs. form of Inhabilk, unqualified, 
t Enha’bit, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En-W Habit 
dress.] trans. To clothe ; in quot. ref. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. iil 683, I wol en-abyte me with humc- 
lyte. 

f Enha*bit, v. Obs. rare~ x . In 6 fa.pple. 
enhabyte. [bad form of Inhibit.] To fcirbid. 

150a Ord. Crysten Men. il xv. 132 AU rauayne & couet- 
ou*ness i* enhabyte. 

Enhabit, -ant, obs. forms of Inhabit, -ant. 
f Enha ch, v. Obs. rare - l . [a. Fr. enhacher 
to fit into, be attached.] trans. To fit, inlay, adorn. 


*S*S 8kflton Carl. Laurel 40, 1 saw a pavyiyon . . En- 
hachyde with perle and stone* preciously. 

Erthale, obs. form of Inhale. 

Euh&lo ienhr> la), v. [f. En- 1 + Halo.] trans. 
To surround with, or as with, a halo ; to throw 
a halo round. Also^ r . 

Lowell Forlorn Poet. Wks. (1879) 16/1 En haloed 
by a mild, warm glow, i860 Ld. Lytton Lmtle 11. iv. §10 
That dim circlet of light Which enhaloc* the moon. 1884 
Lowki 1. Fireside Trav. 41 Such admiring interest a* that 
with which we euhalocd some larger boy. 

t Enba lg#, V. Obs. [f. En -1 4 IIalsk v. in 
Hfttne sense.] trans . To salute, greet. 

*559 Baldwin in Myrr. Mag. (15 6j) M fij a, The other mo 
cnhaLc With welcum coo*yn. 

Enhamper : see En- pref. * 3. 

Enhanoa (enhu ns^ v. Forms : a. 4-7 en- 
haunoe, 4 8 enhaunse, enhauae, (4 enhawae, 
enhawnae, 5 hanhawnea, 7 enhaunoh), 5- en- 
hanoe. B. 5-6 inhaunaa, 6 8 inhaunoe, ln- 
hanaa, inhanoa. [a. AF. cnhaunce-r . prob. a 
mere corruption of OK. etthamcr * It. mnalzatex— 
late E. *tna/tidrc, f. in - (see In-) h alt-us high. 
Cf. Knhaulsk. 

Formally, the AF. enhautner might < orrespond to Pi 
enansar to advance, enhance, rcpi. tut*- 1.. type *inantn be. 
f. plmi.se tn ante before (if. Adnani 1. v ) ; but tin* word is 
not known to have existed in < )F J 
fl turns. To lift, raise, set up; also, to raise 
the level of (ground). Obs. 

By lawyer* of 17th c. uacd spec, in the sense * to ittise (a 
weir in a river) to an <ex« essivc) height’, after AF. enhan<c* 
in certain statutes. See Knhan< i m, Knhanunc. vbl sb. 

1388 WvcLiF Ps. lxxiv. 5 Nyle 30 cnhnunce the horn. 
c 1391 CiiAur kr Astral, 11. 9 a6 Whcr as the pol i* enhawst d 
vp on the orUontc. c 1400 Maunulv. viu. (1839)95 ‘i hei phe 
Walles] hnn ben *0 filled ngen, & the ground cuhuunicd. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 5068, I, Alexander [>e uthill . him* 

t jilars en-hnunxid. c 1430 I.vrx,. Binhas 1. xv. 31 Ctuelly 
le gan enhnunce hi* horule With hi* sweortlc to ycuc her 
a woundc. 1485 Caxton C/ms. Gt. ao6 It wax a stone, .the 
wliychc was cnhuunccd vpryght. 1548 Udai i , etc /• tastn. 
Par. John xvi. 100 b, The cause wiry . was to rnhmrmr 
you to heauen. 1583 Stanyiiuk* r Ainas nr. (Aih ) 78 But 
father AnchiseshU palm* from Htrond plat inhauncing. 1590 
Sflnker F. { 1 . 1. i. 17 Who, nought u^ast, Iris mightie hand 
enhaunst. 16 . tr. Ait 1 Hen. 1 V t xn, Them iWearcs] that 
they finde too much enhanced or st railed (orig. ttob en- 
hances on cstrettez) to correct, pull downr, ami amend 
b. Her. To put (a benu, etc.) in a higher posi- 
tion in the field. 

Bout ell Heraldry Htst.ty Pop. xxi. 359'] hrcc l»eiul- 
let* enlianced arg. 

+ C. transf. To ‘lift up* (the voice, n player). 
1483 Caxton Gold. Ltg. 33/2 'J hirdly it (the rhtmh| is 
halowed by cause that the orysonx be cnhaunserl tbcie. 
Ibid. 441/2 The preest enhaum yng hys voys sayth, ttr. 

^1 a. ? Misused for : To surpass in height. 

163a Lithgow Trav. v. 191 Their circle-spied tops, do 
kisse or enhance the lower clouds. 

+2. In various fg. or immaterial senses, with 
personal obj. : a. To exult in dignity, lank, cstt 
mation, or wealth, b. To elevate sjniitunlly m 
morally, c. To lift up with pride; ; c/l. to exalt 
oneself, assume BU|Kriority. d. r J'o praise, extol, 
a. c *374 Chaucer Booth, iv. iii, Oonly bounte and 

f rowesse may enhawnse euery man om r «#per men. 1393 
,angl. P. Pi. C. xii. 58 So in pruydr en-hansed In religion 
and al Jxj reamc, among lyrhe and pouic 1447 Bokknii am 
Seyntys (183s) m Towurshyp I wyl enhaunsen the. 1480 
Caxton Faytes oj A. iv, xv. 276 Fortune enlmumeiii 
men ait her ownc plaixirc. 1S95 Sitnsi-r ( ol. ( lout. 359 
The Shepheard of the Orcan Unto that (iiKhlesse grace me 
fust enhanced, 1843 Prynnf burr. Power Fart. j<j lie mi- 
haunsed men of low birth to great honours, a 1849 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Wks. 40 To inhauncc with favour* thi* thy 
reign. 

b. c tjfio Wv^ 1 if ICks. (1H80) 42 pis Imp maad 3011 pore 
in pingis Sc enhaunsed 3011 in veitue*. a 1450 A til , etc la 
7 Vwf(i 868)7 Praier* to God makithe man and woman t<* 
be enhaunsed. 1516 Pilgr. Per/. 12 Tins gyfte .. cnliaun- 
ceth or lyfteth vp the rnynde of man to goostlyne* and 
hcucnly meditacyon*. 

0 Ct 380 Wyclip Set. irks. III. 396 Freri* falsely cn- 
hansen hoinself alxife Crist and hi* apostils, r 1386 Chav< p k 
Pcrs, T. F540 Flateric makith a man to enhaunsen his liert 
and his countenauncc. c 1449 Puck k R*pr. 1. xii. 63 That 
iHxrn of 30U . . enhaunce 3 ou silf ul»ouc afle olherc (‘listen. 
1390 Sffnskr F. Q. I. v. 47 There also was king ( ro mis, 
that enhaunst Hi* hart too high 164a Roc.rps Naaman 
170 So content to enlarge Grace, that therewith she will 
enhaunse her sclfe. 

d. 01400 50 Alexander 2498 pc marc I *i»t-k him dispite 
. .pc hijerc I here him enhansed. 1485 Caxton Paris 4 F. 
71 That the name of our lord Ihi.su cryst were more saynte- 
fyed and cnhaunccd U 5 <> * 53 ° Myrr. our Lmiye 289 
F.rthc mote blcsse the lorde .. and enhaum e hym on wyih- 
outen ende. 16*7 I >r ay ion Nymphidia % 'I'hosc l|K>et*l more 
ancient do inhance Alcidcs in his fury. 

3 . To raise in degree, heighten, intensify (quali- 
ties, states, powers, etc.). 

1559 Mtrr. Mag.. Dk. Suffolk v. 7 My lucky spede mine 
honor did enhaunce, 1383 Golding Calvin on Dent, xxxy, 
a no Such a shameful thanklesnesse as inhaum eth jheir 
rebeJliousncssc a hundredfold. 1691 Ray ( rent son ii. 450 
'i’hat which enhansc* this Injury, is that it U irreparable. 
1781 GuthoN Decl. Sf F. II. xxxi. 201 r niese delight* were 
enhanced by the memory of past hardships. 1853 C. Bront^ 
V Alette xxi. (1876) 223 This dusky wrapper, .enhancing by 
contrast the faimes* of her skin, 187a Yrai * Hist. Comm. 
04 Strawberries, bilberries, and currants, enhance their 
flavour in this zone to an excellence unknown in England. 
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1873 Burton Hist Scot. VI. Ixxi. 845 They had what greatly 
enhanced their clTeetive force- four bras* field pieces 
b. To magnify subjectively, make to appear 
greater ; to heighten, exaggerate. . 

c 1400 /Com. /Cose 7*48 And where in more wodc folye 
Than to enhntince chyvalrie. 1519 More Suppt. Sonlys 
5/1 Kuhnuncyng the meriteand gcxxlnes ofChnita pasxion. 
*1869 (jack Cit. Gentiles 1 . Introd. 5 How much wil their 
Divine Majestic .. l»e enhansed thereby? 1738 Clovlr 
Leonidas 11 975 Beyond the reach of fiction to inhance. 
1788 Burke Sp. agst. IV. Hastings Wks. 1 84a II. 91 1 He 
did, in the libel aforesaid, enhance hi* services. 183a G. 
Downes Lett. Cant. Countries I. 438 The satirist wished to 
enhance the infirmity of Philip. 

4 . To raise (prices, value) ; to increase (charges, 
etc.). 

*54* ’3 dot 34 <V t5 Hen. VIII, c. 7 To mittigate, and en- 
haunce the price of wyncs . . ns . . occasion shall require. 
1387 Harrison Englatul 11. v. (1877) 1. 115 Their freends arc 
brought unto pouertic by their rent* innanced. 1616 K. C. 
Tunes' IV his. 1. 694 Enhaunce The fairc revennewe* of 
the English crownc. 163a Quari.es Div. Fancies 1. Iviii. 
a 5 Why could not huneery Esau strive t* enhaunce His 
price a little? a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtii. Irene Wks. 
173 Taxes and customs daily enhansed. 1697 Evelyn 
Numism . i. 6 The Value of the Denarius was inhaunccd 
from .. ten Asses to that of Sixteen. 171a Hrarne Loll. 
III. 430 The Price should be rather inhanc’d than lessen’d. 
1866 Rogers Agnc.q Pr. I. xx. 511 The price was con- 
siderably enhanced by the charge of conveyance. 

+ b. intr. Of prices : To rise. Ops. 

1494 Fauyan ChroH. vti. 463 Come the ycre folowyngc was 
smut, whereof the pryce this ycre began to enhaunce. 1671 
E. pHii.irt'8 keg. Necess. 235 Upon complaint of enhancing. 

5 . a. To raise or increase in price, value, im- 
portance, attractiveness, etc. + b. Formerly used 
simply, « * to increase in price or value * ; csp. to 
raise the intrinsic value of (coin). Also (rarely) 

* to increase in attractiveness, 1 to beautify, improve. 

* 3*6 Wkioimfslky ( hrorn (cd. 1875) I. 15 This year©, in 
Ntjvcmlicr, the Kingecnhatinsed his coyne. 134a BrinkloW 
Co/n/l, ii. A vij, They neuer minimised theyr landcs, nor 
toke so cniell fynes. 1598 Slow Sunn vii. (1603) 57 The 
Angel 1 was enhaunced to vii.j. vi.i/. 1647 Ward Sim/. 
Cooler 7 6, 1 honour them .. more, that study wisely and 
soberly to inhance their native language. 1631 Uouiik sLe* 
viath. it. xxiv. no Base Mony, may easily be enhansed, or 
abased. 1699 Wafer Voyage (1729) 263 Thereby .. to 
enhaunce a part of the mines. 1718 Pope Iliad xu. 376 Our 
feasts enhanced with music’s sprightly sound. 1830 Hot}. 
Smii h Tin Trump. (1876) 250 T ’lie Poet enhances By lieauti- 
ful fnm ies The strain. 286s Burton Bk. Hunter 44 The 
book has Ik-cii . greatly enhanced in value by the profuse 
edging of manuscript notes. 

Enhanced (enlurnst), ///. a. [f. Enhance v , 

1 -Kl> 1 .] In various senses of the verb. 

1536 Bellendkn Cron. Scot. (i8ai) II. 10 Nothir the feir 
of Tfeith, nor present catamite, inicht draw thaim fra thair 
inhnnsit ainne. 1504 Grkfnf. Sclimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 
7 p To. .save bimsclte from his enhanced hand. 1796 IU'RKF. 
ll'ks. VIII. 5<*6 ( living the enhanced price to that war. 187* 
Yfats Growth ( qmm. 379 Buying up the stock of any 
commodity to sell it again at an enhanced price. 

Enhancement (enhernsment). [f. Enhance 
v. f -ment.] The action or process of enhancing ; 
the fact of being enhanced. (See senses of the vb.) 

1377 in W. H. Turner Select. Fee. Oxford j88 W tk owt 
any further inhansem* or raysing of rents. 16x0 Hraley 
St. Aug. Citie of (hki 361 If Venus deserved her enhansc- 
mcnt..why then is Minerva famous? x6u Malynes Am. 
Law-Men h. 323 The said Lyon Doller (albeit decreed after 
the former enhancement) is still valued at fortie stiuers. 1674 
Govt. Tongue (T.), Jocular slanders have, from the slight- 
ness of the temptation, an enhancement of guilt. 1710 Loud. 
Gas. No. 4686/3 To. .enquire of the Reason of the Dearness 
and Inhaunccmcnt of the Price of such Book. 1787 Bkntham 
L)ef. l/sury, A few per cent, enhancement upon the price of 
goods is a matter that may cosily enough pass unheeded. 
1875 Gladstone Glean. VI. xxxvi. 128 Augmentation of 
ritual . . without any corresponding enhancement of devotion. 

at t rib. 1883 19/4 Cent. Sept. 430 After having obtained 
an enhancement decree. 

Enhancer (enha*nsd.t). [f. Enhance v. + -er. 1 ] 

1 . gen. One who, or that which, enhances. 

1188 Wy< lip Exod. xxii. 15 And Molses bildid© an autcr 
and elepide the name thereof The Lord myn enhaunscre. 
1368 Like Will to Like in Ha/ 1 . Dodsiey III. 316 Thou art 
the enhancer of my renown. x6*t Rich Honest Age (1844) 
6$ Pride is the inhaunser of all our miseries. 183s Lyiton 
Eugene A. iv. 06 Errors of life as well as foibles of charac- 
ters are often tne real enhancers of celebrity. 

2 . spec. a. One who sets up or raises a weir to 
an excessive height. (Cf. quot. \bi2 s. v. En- 
hancing vbl. sb.) 

i6ix Callis Slat. Sonars (1647) *°S It gives the like penalty 
against him which shall rclevy the annoyance, as against 
the inhauncer. 

b. One who raises or seeks to raise prices, 
t Formerly also absol. (cf, engrosser, fores taller). 

1349 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) ux Money 
makers, iuhauncers, and promoters of them seines. 1577 
B. Goock lleresbach's Husb. (1586) 47 In no wise to be a 
raiser or enhaunser of rentes. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases 
(1886) 46 Yet he was adjudged an inhauncer for but advis- 
ing the same, as 680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 15* The Jew. 
Eorestaller and Enhancer To him for all their Crimes did 
answer. 

Enhancing (enhcimsiq) , vbl. sb . [f. Enhance 
v. + -iNu 1.] The action of the verb Enhance. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 109 Dydo hath dcfyled vy- 
laynsly the good name and the enhaunaynge of the cytee. 
*49S IV ill S/nlman ibomerset Ho.), The bylding Sc the hen- 
hawnesyng of the Rooffc. 1334 Morr On the Passion 


Wks. 1992/9 Reseruynge theyr actuAll enhaun*ynge into 
heauen vntyll the great mistery ofChrhtes pavsyon sbouldc 
bee perfourmed. *377 87 Holinshkd Caron. 111 . $63/3 
For tne inhancing of {old to eight Sc fortie shillings, &stluer 
foure shillings the ounce, x6w Callij* Stat. .Sewers (1824) 
304 For the enhancing of such weres, mills, xtanks, stakes, 
and kiddel*. 1637 Sanderson Serm. II. 71 Enhuunsing of 
fees, trucking for expedition. 

t Enha ncing. ///. a. Obs. [f. as prcc.+ 
-INd-.l That enhances. 

. ' 3 ®* W vclik Prew. xxi. 24 The proud man and the en« 
haunsende hymself [Vulg. arrogansl is cleped vnta^t. 1590 
Green k Or/. Fur. (1861) 90 Saba, whose enhancing streams 
Cut ’twixt the Tartars and the Russians. x6o6 Hikkon 
Wks. I. 44 The engrossing merchant, the enhaunsing hus- 
bandmnn. 1715 M. Davies Ath. Brit. I. 10 A gradual and 
more enhauncing Augmentation of the Expression. 

Enhang : see En- prefA 3. 

+ Enba ppy, v . Obs. [f. En- 1 + Happv.] trans . 
To make (a person) haj)py ; to make (an enter- 
prise) prosperous. 

x6a6 Sir S. D’Ewes Journal (1783) 34 Do but enhappie 
him that sent it la carcanct] in the onfinaric vse of it. X641 
Symonds Serm. bef. Ho. Comm, p 3 What better then . to 
see our Kingdom enhappied ? 164 a City Alarum 12 The 
pretious F.lixar, which wc must bccke out to enhappie this 
war. 174* Owen Nat. Hist. Serpents 83 That Tree, so en- 
happy’ if fiourishes all Winter, 
t EnhaTbour, V. Obs. Also 6 inharbour, 
[f. En- 1 -hllAanoUtt sb. or v.] trans. a. To har- 
bour within itself, b. To dwell in, as in a harbour. 

1596 Fitz-Geffkay Sir F. Drake { 1881)21 Stienscr, whose 
hart inharbours Homers soulc. 1613-6 W. Brown f. Brit. 
Fast. 1. iii, O true delight, enharbourmg the breasts Uf those 
sweet creatures with tne plumy crests. 

t Enha'rd, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + IIaud ; in early 
use possibly ad. Fr. enhardir, f. en- + hardi bold, 
Hardy.] trans. a. To make bold or hardy; ** 
Enhardy. b. To make hard, harden. 

Hence Bnha-rdod ppl. a., hardened. 
a 1430 Knt . de la Tour (j868) 56 That worde. .enharded 
hym [the dcvelle] to sj>cke to her. 1473 Bk. Noblesse 27 
Acxustumyng hem ayene to werre, were by experience 
lerned and enhardid. 1491 Caxton Vitas Fair. iv. 333 b/2, 
I hauc an herte .so enharded that, etc. 15*3 Skelton Gay l. 
Laurel 305 Enharded adyment the cement of your wall, 
Enharaen (enha-jd’n), v. Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 inharden. [f. En- I + Harden v.] trans. 
To make hard, hartfen. Jig. 

xsoa Ord. Crystcn Men v. i. (1506) 355 The dampned may 
bylcngth of eterny te be cnhnrdened. 1583 Golding Calvins 
Serm. Deut. Ixvit. 407 Wee may well itinarden our selucs 
in our wicked customer. *643 Sir T. Browne Relig . Med. 

I. 6 40 Nor hath conversation, age or travell, been able to 
effront, or enharden me. 1875 Myers Toons 26 She . . Whom 
very stripes enharden. 

11 Used in sense of Enhabdy. 

1770 T. A. Mann in Ellis Orig. Lett. (184^)417 Your friend- 
ship for me enhardens tne to try your advice on this head. 

t Enh&Tdy, v. Obs. [L En- 1 + Hardy a . ; cf. F, 
enhardir.] trans. To make hardy, embolden. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 233/4 Allc the oilier bysshoppen 
that E use be had enhardyed. 130s Ord. Crystcn Men ill. 
iii. (15061 156 To comforte and to enhardy those to do well 
the whiche ben weyke in speryte. 1523 Ll». Bi rnf rm Froiss. 

II. cciv, [cc.] 630 Than this kynge .. enhardyed himsclfc to 
the warre with these barone*. 

t Enharmoniao, a. Obs.-° [f. as next + -ac.] 
= Enharmonic. 

x68x Blount Glossogr Enharmoniack. 

t Enharmomaa, a. Obs. rarc-K [f. Gr. tv- 
apn6vi-os 4- -an.] « next. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. i3« Olympus, .is reputed 
..the inventor of the Musicke called Enharmonian. 
Enharmonic (enhaamp*nik), a. and sb. Music . 
Also 7 enarmonio, enbarmonique, 8 -iok. [ad. 
L. cnharmonic-us, Gr. Ivappoytteb r, f. h in 4 dpyovta ; 
see Harmony. Cf. Fr. tnharmonique .1 
A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to that genus, style, or scale of music 
current among the Greeks, in which an interval 
of two and a half tones was divided into two 
quarter tones and a major third. 

[*597 Morley Introd. Mns. Annot., Enharmoniawi is 
that which riseth by diesis, diesis . . and ditonus.] 1603 
Holland Plutarch* s Mor. 1352 These were the beginnings 
of the enharmoniaue Musicke. *7*6 Swift London strewed 
with Rarities Wks. 1841 I. 827 He sings,, with equal 
facility in the. chromatic, enharmonic, and diatonic style. 
*774 Steele in Phil. Trans. LXV. 71 The enharmonic 
genu* requires interval* of the diesis , or quartertonc. 285s 
Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 656 Greek music., in its most ap- 
proved form, the enharmonic, proceeded by quartertones. 

2 . Pertaining to, or concerned with, intervals 
smaller than a semitone ; esf. with reference to the 
interval lietween those notes (belonging to different 
keys), which in instruments of equal temperament 
are rendered by the same tone : e. g. between Gf 
and AH. Enharmonic change or modulation : see 
quota. 1879. 

a *794 Sir W. Jones Mns. Modes Hindus in Asia t. Res. 

III. (1799)75 Thosc.it seems, were the first enharmonick 
melodies. 1863 Dk Morgan in Athenstum No. 1975. 3x2/2 
An enharmonic organ. 1879 Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. 
s.v. Change, Changes are of three kinds . . s. The Diatonic 
; . a. The Chromatic . . 3. The Enharmonic, where advantage 
is taken of the fact, that the same notes can be called by 
different names, which lead different ways, and . . into un- 
expected keys. 


fig. iWI.C Morison in Macm. Mag XXXIV. 93 
The modulation and enliarmonic change with which writers 
of a totally different cast of genius, .surprise the ear. 

3 . quasi- sb. 

1883 Davenfort Elem. Music (1887) 30 Each of the three 
sounds [C, |B. N?D] is called the Enharmonic of the one 
next above or below it alphabetically. 

B. sb.pl. Enharmonic music. 

1603 Holland Plutanh's Mor. 1252 Thus you sec whaft 
were the first rudiment* and beginnings of Enharmoniques. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 94 Nov. 10 Others seem sanguine that 
congregation* can be got to sing anything— close enhar- 
monic*, perhaps. 

Hence Enharmo’siioal a. » prec. Bnbanno*- 
nioftUy adv. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Diesis , Enluirmonical Diesis h 
the difference between a greater and lesser semi- tone. 1879 
Sat. Mus. Rev. 6 Sept. 506 It roves through seven keys m 
fifteen bars, and such keys as G major, F minor, E flat, 
A flat minor, G flat major, F sharp major (cnharmonically). 

t E nha *me«i Obs. rare. In 5 enhar- 
nash, -ysh. [ad. F. cnhamacher , f. en - (sec En- I) 
4 harnaschier, harneschier to harness : see Har- 
ness.] trans. To harness (a horse). 

xaqo Caxton Eneydos xxxviii. 128 A honderdfayre horses 
Welle rychely enhamyahed. c 2300 Meinsine p O011 of her 
scruaunts. .ledd a palfroy rlchely enharnashed. 

t Enha*rpea v ppl* a. Obs. rare — l . [? f. En- 1 + 
med.L. harpa , Gr. apnrj sickle 4 -ED.IJ ? Shaped 
like a sickle or scimitar ; hooked. 

a 1 319 Skelton Dethe Erie Northumberland 125 With 
thy sword, enharpit of mortall dredc. 

Enhart(e, variant of Enhkart v. Obs . 
t Enha'ftte, V. Obs. [ad. OF. enhaster , f. en- 
(see En- !) 4 hasler ( mod. hdtef) to hasten.] trans. 
To hasten, hurry ; also refl. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. ii. Many worthy in knighthode 
. , Eiihastcd were unto their deth. c 2430 — Stor. Thebes 
in. (K.), They enhasted hem, making none abode. 

+ EnhanTse, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OF. en* 
halier, cnhanscr.] trans . *= Enhance, q.v. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxii. Iviii, 468 The horsemens raun- 
somc was somewhat enhaulsed . . above that summe. 

Enhaunce, -oh, -se, obs. IT. Enhance. 

+ Enhau nt, v. Obs . Also 6-7 inhaunt, [ad. 
Fr. enhanter , f. en - (see En- l ) + hantcr to haunt.] 

1 . trans. To practise, exercise. 

138a Wycup 2 Chron. xix. 6 }e [jugis] enhaunten [Vulg. 
exercetis] not dome of man, hot of the Lord. — Esther ix. 
12 llou mychc sla?tcr wenest thou them to enhaunten in 
alle prouyncis ? 

2. a. Hans. To frequent, haunt, b. rejl. To 
betake oneself to a haunt, accustom oneself, c. 
intr. To keep company with . 

*530 P* 1 sr.R. 535/3, / enhaunte, I haunt ones company©, 
1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) xu. 185/3 Better it 
is to liuc solitary, Then to enhaunt much company. 1549 6a 
Stfrniioi.d Rc li. Ps. xciv. 20 Wilt thou inhaunt thy self© 
and draw, With wicked men to sit. »S6a Turner Baths 
4 h, I neuer sawe in nnye place . . more inhaunted then 
they [the baths near Badenl be. 1658 Manton Exp . Jude 
16 It nrgueth they do inhaunt with traitors. 

Hence + Bnhau nting vbl. sb. 

2382 Wyclip/ , t. liv. 2, I am maad al sory in myn enhaunt. 
ing [1388 exercising, Vulg. exenitatio], 
t jESnha*VOO, V. Obs. rare-'. In 6 enhavac. 

6 En- 1 + Havoc v .] To make havoc, devastate, 
ence Bnha vooking vbl. sb., devastation. 

2613 T. Adams Tract. Wks. I. 87 Our concealing* have 
been close, our enhavacings ravenous, our transportations 
lavish. 

Enhawnse, -hawse, obs. ff. Enhance. 

+ Enha's&rd, v. Obs. [f. En- i + Hazard sb.] 
trans. To expose to hazard, to risk. 

Hence Bnha-zarding, vbl. sb. 

256a Shutr Cambine't Turk, Wars 8 They were willing to 
avoidc the danger of anyc more enhazarding their force. 
*599 Sandy* Europse Spec. (1632) 154 How often his State 
hath beene afflicted by him fthe Turke], and sometimes 
enhazarded. Ibid. 201 With the utter enhazarding of both 
Chri.stendome and Christianity. 2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . 
ix. ii. 1 17 The Citizens, and souldier*. .to secure their Hue* 
from the fire, did enhazard them on the fury of the sword. 

Enhe&rse. inhearse (en-, inhaus), v. Also 
*j inhearce. [f. En- 1 4 Hearse.] trans. To put 
into a hearse. Also transf. and Jig. 

x6oo Shaks. Sonn. lxxxvi, You . . did my ripe thought* 
in my braine inhearce. 1633 Ford Love's Sacrifice v. Iv. 
444 The shrine Of fairest purity which hovers yet About 
these blessed bones inheorsed within. 2633 B rath wait 
A nod. Pr. 11. 20 Kn hearse thy sable soule in lasting fcarcs. 
2835 Singleton Virgil II. 6 We My godlike sire's remains 
and bones inhearsed In earth. 

t EnheaYt, v. Obs . Also 6 enhart(a, 7 in- 
hart. [f. En- i 4 Heart.] trans. a. Jig. To put 
heart into, make hearty; to encourage, inspirit, 
b. To enclose within the substance of the heart. 

1545 Raynold Womans Booke 71 She must be. .strength- 
ened with good comfortable meates Sc drinkes, which may 
enhearte her, tj34A Gkst Pr. Masse 86 No more then the 
sayd holy ghost ts adjudged embodied or enharted, for y* he 
is wholly in us and in our hartes. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues 
Commw. (1878)1x3 Others may be in hart ed to ru*h carelesly 
forward into vnbrtdeled libertte. 

Enha&rten (enh&ut’n), v. Now rare. Also 
7 inhearten. [I Ex - 1 + Hearten ».] trans. To 
make hearty or courageous ; to strengthen, cheer. 
161s Smo Hist. Gt. Brit , ix. viil f 33 Their Commaunder's 
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Inuinceable constancy against y adding, which cnheartencd 
the better sort, dismayed the baser. 1696 Earl Monm. 
Advt.fr. Pa mass. 130 The Venetian poet incou raged and 
inheartned Juvinah 1850 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 131, 

I seek to enhearten myself for a labour so arduous. 1881 
Palcravb Vis. Eng. 34 x O names that enhearten the soul, 
Blenheim and Waterloo. 

trantf. 16x0 W. Folk INGHAM Art of Survey 1. x. «3 
Sommer mating doth greatly enhearten wcake Medowes. 
•Hence Bnhea rtening ppl. a. 

1856 J. Gilbert Ckr. Atonem. ix. (1853) azo This en- 
hearten ing visitant. x86x 1 . Taylor Spirit Hebr. Poetry 
(1873) 348 That modesty, that calm philosophic balance of 
the mind, .enheartening especially to those who bear testi- 
mony for wisdom and goodness. 

Eaheaven, ixrlie&ven (en-, inheVn), v. 
[f. En- 1 + IIeaven .1 trans . To place in or raise 
to heaven, Hi. and fig. ; to entrance. 

165a Bknlowes Theoph. 1. Ixxii, Their perfume Enheav’ns 
the sense. i»3 H* Bailby Festus 60/1 He Himself Con- 
ceiving ? bearing, suffering, ending all, Affiliating and in- 
heavenmg. 185x8. Judd Margaret 111. (1871) 358 The one 
circumflows ana inheavens us. 

Enhedge : see En- pref. x 3. 

[Enhendee, a. Her. A spurious word found 
in some heraldic and other Diets, in the phrase 
cross enhendee (given as synonym of cross potenee) 
where the adj. appears to be a corruption of OF. 
enheudPe having a handle.] 

1 Enhe*rd, v. Sc. Obs. Forms : 4 aneherd, 
(pr. pple, enerthand), 4-5 anerd, (6 annerd), 
5-6 enherde. [a. OF. enherdre late L. inht e- 
r?re } altered form of L. in hr re re (sec Inhere), 
f. in- in, upon + hserPt e to stick. The OF., and 
hence the Eng., word correspond in sense with 
L. adhxrere (late L. -Pre) to Adhere, whence the 
synon. OF. aherdre ; prob., as in other instances, 
the OF. words with prefixes en - and a - have been 
confounded in use.] 

intr. To adhere, assent. Const, to ; also simply. 

1 1375 vbc. Leg. Saints , Panins 1090 Vthir womcnc . . ane. 
hcrdlt to Petir and Paule. lbid. t A ndreas 207 Myne barne, 
hat hit has me done, To bis aldmane enerthand is [L. ad- 
hatsit). c 1375 Barbour Troy-bk . 11. 1401 Kynges sere That 
to hys will anerdande were, c xa»5 Wyntoun Cron. viii. 
xxix. 164 Hys wil wes til enherde To J?c Scottis mennys 
Party, c 1440 Gant. 4- Got. in Pinkerton Scot. Poems Repr. 

II 8 jjam.lj Thare anerd is to our nohill to note . .Tuelf 
crounit kingis in feir. 1313 Douglas AC nets 11. xi. 164 Plat 
he refusis, enherding to nis entent. Ibui. xii. xiii. 1x8 Juno 
anerdit [v. r. annerdit], and gnif consent thareto. 

Hence Anhe rdand [the pr. pple. used subst.], 
an adherent. 

1478 Ada Dom. Audit. 71 (Tam.), That James of Law- 
thress. .salbe harmless & scathiess of thaime, thair frcindU, 
partij and anherdnndis. 1480 Acta Dom. Conctlti 54 (Jam.) 
That Johnc M’Gillc sail be harmcles of the said Williame 
and his anherdens bot as law will. 


+ Enlie're, v. Obs. rare-K [Of uncertain for- 
mation : perh. f. En- 1 4- Heir.] trans. ? To pos- 
sess as an inheritance. 

<7x400-90 Alexander 1133 Sir, anec..That J?e erth of 
egipt enhered some tyme, 

Enherit, etc. : see Inherit, etc. 

+ Enlli'gh, v. Obs. In 5 enhie. [f. En- 1 + 
High.] trans. To make high, exalt. 

c 1440 Gesta Pont. xxii. 133 That I and al my kin myght 
be ennied & honovrid. 

Enhoney : see En- pref.l 1 b. 

+ Enho'nour, v. Obs. Also 6 in-, [f. En- 1 + 
Honour.] trans. To put honour upon ; to honour. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii. 3 Tytlea to enhonour 
God withall. 1983 — Calvin’s Serm. Dent. iv. 33 Kucric of 
them ought to considir, .howe greatly God hath inhonored 
him. 1378 Priv. Prayers 547 Thou hast Inhonoured me 
with the co-partnership of the everlasting inheritance. 

Enhoril : sec Enourlk. 


+ Enho'rt, V. Obs. Also 4 enhurte, 4-5 en- 
ort. [a. OF. enhort-er } cnort-er:— L. in/wrldri, f. 
in - (sec In-) + hortdri to exhort.] trans. To ex- 
hort, encourage, incite. Const, to with *///, and 
simply. Also with sb. as obj. ; To recommend, 
suggest, insist upon. 

138a Wyclif 3 Sam. xi. 35 Coumfort thi filters mens the 
cytce . . and enhurte hern, 1388 — Ep. Jerome iii, To 
Tymothe . , he [Paul] wryteth, and enorteth the studie 
of lessoun. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour G iij, Euery good 
woman ought to enhorte her husbond to serue God. 

Hence Enho'rting, vbl. sb. ; Snho rtmtnt, the 
action of exhorting, an exhortation. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. iso/a Eue by thenhortyng of the 
dcuyl gaf her consente to doo tho synne of Inobedyence. 
>475 — Jason 134 Peleus sente you into colchos by his en- 
hortement. 

t Enhou*©, v. Obs. Also 6 in-, [f. En- 1 + 
House.] trans. To settle or establish in a house. 

1996 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (i88x) 99 O Death in- 
hous'd in hells profundities. 1997 Middleton in Farr S. P. 
Elis. II. 535 These raigne enhoused with their mother night. 

+ EnhuiTe, v. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. enhuilier 9 
f. en - (see En- i)— Anile oil : see Enoil.] trans . 
To put oil upon, anoint with oil ; to oil. 

tdot Holland Pliny II. 409 With a barbars brasen bason 
well enhuiled. 1603 — Plutarch’s Mor. 1 138 He approched 
nere unto her house all enhuiled and anointed as ne was. 

E&llIUigtr (cnlurggw), v. Also 5 enhongre, 


inhungre. [f. En- 1 4 Hunger ] trans. To put 
into a state of hunger, make hungry. Only in 
pa. Pple. 

1480 Robt. Payll 34 He gate the bone alone, ami 
laye and gntwe it ; for he was sore enhongred. 163a Ln h- 
gow Trav. 38 We, being inhungred and al*o ouenoyed, 
Martinkau Reltg . Eng. 7 Those animal passion* 
which vice had . enhungcred to feed on innocence and life. 
1871 Daily News 13 Fch, What a terribly big maw Paris 
ha*, especially when she is enhungcred. 

Enhusk : see En- pref. x 1 a. 

Enhydrite (enhoidrait). [f. as next + -ITS.] 
A mineral containing water occluded in its cavities. 
Hence Bnhydri tlo a. [ + -ic], of the nature of 
an enhydrite. 

x8xa Pinkerton Petrology I. 60 Enhydritic agate* found 
near Vicenza. 

Enbydrous (enhdi dros), a. [f. Gr. « vv&p-os 
(f. hv in + Chop water) + -ouh.] Having water 
within ; containing M'ater or some other fluid. 

181a Pinkbrton Petrafogy I. 90 Chalcedomeh .arc some- 
times enbydrous, or contain a drop of water. 

Enhypo'fftatime, V. rare- 1 , [f. En- - -f IIypo- 
stati/e.j trans. To unite in one * hypostasis * or 
‘ person 

1881-3 Schaff in Herzog’s Eneyd. Rel. Know/. I. 458 
Hi* humanity wa* enhypoxtatized through union with the 
Logos, or incorporated into his personality. 

Enigma (/nigma). Forms: 6-9 ®nigma, 
7 ®-, enigm(e, tanigma, inigma), 6- enigma. 
PI. enigmas; also 6-7 enigmata. [a. 1 .. 
senigma, Gr. dlviypa (pi. alviypara), f. alviaot aflat 
to speak allusively or obscurely, f. aTvot apologue, 
fable. The adajrted forms cnigm[e in 17th c. 
may be due to the Fr. Mg?ne.] 

1. a. A short composition in prose or verse, in 
which something is described by intentionally 
obscure metaphors, in order to afford an exercise 
for the ingenuity of the reader or hearer in guess- 
ing what is meant ; a riddle. + b. In wider 
sense : An obscure or allusive speech ; a parable 
(obs. cxc. as transf from 1 a.) 

1939 Taverner Erasm. Prov. Gp He pronounced also 
many Enigmata or Bymboles. 1988 Shaks. /.. L. L. hi. i. 
xa8 Borne enigma, some riddle, conic, thy Lcnuoy liegin 
1603 Holland Plutarch’ s Mor. 1354 Hidden under darkc 
sememes and covert speeches. 1644-3* J. Smith Set. Dis<. 
vi. ill. (1821) sox Those -enigmata of Joseph’s sun, moon, 
stars, and sheaves. s68x II, More Exp. Dan. vi. 159 
Delivering the matter without any Prophctick /Enigm or 
Parable. 1684 — An Answer 249 Symbols, Parables, or 
Etiigmes. 1713 Poif Let. Sir W. Trumbull 16 Dec,, 
It was one of the Enigma’s of Pythagoras, 1 When the 
winds rise, worship the Eceho' when popular tumult* 
begin, retire to solitudes. 1781 Harris Philol. Eng. (1841) 
44 x Nor ought a metaphor to be farfetched, for then it be- 
comes an enigma. 1797 Mrs. Radcliff k Italian xxiv, You 
speak in enigmas, father. X809-XO Coleridge Friend (1865) 
158 In a comnlex enigma the greatest ingenuity is not 
always shown by him who first gives the complete solution. 
1849 W. Fitzoerald tr. Whitaker's Disput. 186 AL nigma* 
which (Edipus himself could never solve. 

2. Jig. Something as puzzling as an enigma ; an 
unsolved problem. 

c 1605 Rowi kv Birth Merl. v. i 349, 1 will erect a monu- 
ment, .A dark enigma to the memory. 1609 kv. Woman 
in Hum. 11. i. in 13ullen O. Pt. IV, All whiih to me are 
problematique mines, Obsurdc inigmaes. a 1667 J km. Tay- 
lor Serm. (1678) 340 A person Doth God and Man, an 
anigma to all Nations, and to all Sciences. 1799 Buhke 
Let. Dr. Hussey (1844) IV. 325 As to Spain, it certainly lias 
been, and long will lx, an enigma. 1836 Thiklwall Greece 
II. xiv. 300 If the fleet . . could be supposed to solve this 
enigma. 1874 Farrar Sileme V. it. 33 Separated from 
the thought of God, the conscience becomes an idle enigma. 

Enigmatic (/nigmartik), a. [ad. late L. stnig - 
matic-us , i.xnigmat - stem o ixnigma (see Enigma). 
Cf. Fr. tnigmalijuc.’) Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an enigma, containing or resembling 
an enigma ; ambiguous, obscure, perplexing. Of 
persons; Mysterious; baffling conjecture as to 
character, sentiments, identity, or history. 

16*8-1677 Feltham Resolvesx. xxvii. (1677) 47 These fruit- 
less and enigmatic questions, ore bones the Devil hath cast 
among us. 1648 Jo*. Beaumont Psyche ix, 59 (R.) That 
amigmatick foe, whose ammunition Is nothing else but 
want of all provision, 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles I. 1. ii, xx 
Plato's usual way [was] . . to wrap up those Jewish Tradi- 
tions in . .enigmatic Parables. 1 8*8 Carlyle Mi sc. I, (1857) 
137 Being excessively reserved withal, he becomes not a 
little enigmatic. 1876 G. Eliot Dan, Der ♦ iv. xxxiv, 397 
He saw the figure of the enigmatic Jew. 

Enigma tical, a. Tf. prec. + -al.] - prec. 
**7 «. "lkmino Panoptie Ep. 390 Sydontus is so enig- 
matical!. .that a man can scarse tell where to finde out his 
meaning. 11649 Howell Lett . (1650) II. 4 a The mud of 
Nile.. that enigmaticall vast river. 17*3 S. Mather Vtnd. 
Bible a 18 They did use anigmatical discourses. 18*3 Lin- 
card Hist. Eng. VI. 75 Tnc meaning of this enigmatical 
remark was not disclosed till eighteen months afterward*. 
1890 W. Irmng Mahomet vi. (1853) 34 The enigmatical 
career of this extraordinary man. 

Enigmatically (fnigma-tikili), adv. ff. prec. 
+ «ly! 2] ln an enigmatical manner ; after the 
manner of, or by means of, an enigma ; ambigu- 
ously, obscurely. 

SI90 Greens Never too late (1600) 106 For young men 'tis 
too soone, for olde men too late to marry ; concluding so 


enigmatically, it were not good to marry at all 1641 
French Distill, i. (1651) 15 Philosophers when they wrote 
any thing too excellent for the vulgar to know, expicssrd 
it enigmatically. 1744 Pkkkklby a iris | 365 He wntr* . . 
enigmatically and briefly in the following terms. 1831 
Carlylk Sari. Res. ti. ii». (1871) 83 So end* abruptly us is 
usual and cnigmatually this little incipient romance 

t Enigma-ticalUMS. Obs. tare. [f. as prut. 
+ -NEaaj The quality of being enigmatical. 

1684 More Ah Anstver 357 IMamitCb*, in opposition to 
acnigmaticalncs*. 

f Eni'g matig t, Obs. [ad. L. irnigmali.da t ad. 
Gr. almyfjuxTtffTdtSf f. txlvtypa Enigma.] ft. A 
writer of enigmas, b. One who speaks enigmati 
cnlly. 

x6ax Ainsworth Aunot. Pentat. Num. xxi. 37 In Grcckc, 
A'nigmatists, they that *;>eake riddle*. 17x0 Addison 
WhiL-Esam. i. f 3, I shall deal more inccnuouhly with 
my Headers than the above* mentioned Enigmatist has 
done. 

Enigmatis* v. [ad. Gr. •alviy- 

^implied in alyiy^aTiarijs, see prcc.), f. 
ahtypar- F-N1gMA.] 

1. trans. f ft. To symbolize, b. To render 
enigmatical or puzzling. 

a 1631 Donnk Potydoron 71 Act eon pursued by his hounde* 
. niny .itngniatizr a lover chased and Devoured by hi* 
Thoughts. 1800 Monthly Mttg. X. 417 Manu*i ripts . . so 
aouginatised with insertions and r* petitions and alterations. 
a 183a Col h<ilk,l Lit Rem. (1816) I. ai 1 A jKietic tissue of 
vifiiml synt)>olH. ,hy which the Apocalynt cnigmali/ed the 
Neronian persecutions. 1841 Blaikso. Mag. Xl.IX. 151 It 
is precisely the disregard of details that cnigmatizc* hu* 
inanity to Michelet, 

2. intr . I’o utter or talk in enigmas ; to deal in 

riddles. In mod. Diets. 


Enigmato-, combining form of Enigma, as in 
2&lffin»to‘0Tapliar [Gr. -ypdi p-os writer + Bit], 
a maker or explainer of enigmas. S&lgmato - 
graphj [Gr. -ypa^ia writing], the making or 
collecting of enigmas. Bnlgmato lOfty [see -log y], 
the study of enigmas. 

1793 in ChamihvRh Cyil. Supp. 

Bnimioitioue, etc., var. of Inimicitioub, etc. 
Enimity, obs. form of Enmity. 

Enisle, iniftle (en-, inm 1 ), V. rf. En- 1, In- + 
Ihlk.] a. To make into an isle. b. To place or 
settle on an isle. AKoyf^. To isolate, sever, cut off. 

a. c 1630 Drumm. of Hawiii. Sex tam % Mine eye* cn isle 
themselves with floods 1848 M. Ahnoi i> Poems (1877) 11 
17 In the sea of life enisled. .Wo mortal millions live alone. 
X887 Browning Parley mgs^E. Funni x, My *elf*con*uous- 
ncss 'Twixt ignorance and ignorance rruslc-d. 

ft. *6xa Drayton Poly-olb. viii. 3*7 Into what sundry 
gyres her wondered self sne [a river] throws. And oft inisles 
the shore. 16x4 Skldfm Titles Hon. 91 Tim Chaznria or 
Gazariu . . olmo*t inislcd by the Sea* Dclle Zabache and 
Maggiore. x8x* Coleridgk Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 366 Knots 
of curds inislcd by interjacent whey at ti regular distance*. 
X878 SEKLKYdT/r/« II. 156 Let the wild *ea mislc thcc. 

J Icnce Ini-sled, ppl. a. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 38 The base of the 
liusled Ararat. 1880 Betiiam-Kdwards Forestalled I. 1. ii. 
19 Far uway lay many an misled kingdom of fishcrfolk. 

+ Eni'Xdd, pple- Obs. rare- 1 , [f. late L. Mix- 
us brought forth, born, paw. pple. of cntli to bring 
forth (orig. to strive: sec Enixly).] Brought 
forth, bom. 

1607 Topskll Fourf. Beasts (1658) 69 A Calf, h a young 
or late etiixed Bull or Cow. 

t Eni-xibility. tionce- 7 vd. (bombastic.) [{.mix- 
ppl. stem of Pniti ; see prcc. ; after visibility , 
etc.] ? Possibility of being brought forth. 

1691 Urquhaet Jewel Wk*. (1834) 310 With parturient ic 
for greater birth*, if a malevolent time dUobstetricate not 
their enixibility. 

+ Enixly, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f L. cnixd with 
strong effort (f. cnixtis % pass. pple. of Pniti to exert 
one’s strength) -1- -ly -.] Forcibly, stringently. 

1671 True Nonconf. 9a They are . . cnixely commanded 
the lowliest humility. 

Enjail. injftil (en-, ind^i-l), v. See also 

engaol (En- trejy 1). [f. En-, In- + Jail. 

Cf. OFr. enjaioter .] trans . To shut up in, or as 
in, a jail ; to imprison. 

a 1631 Dohnr Progr. Soul 18 (R.) Her firm destiny . . cn. 
Jail’d ncr Into a umall blew shell. 1855 9 Singifion 
Virgil II. 34£ One of the kine returned r i*hc sound . . And, 
[though) injailed, the hope of Cacti* balked, 
t Enjft’mb, V. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 iniamb. 
[ad. Fr. enjamber to stride, encroach, f. en in (see 
ris-pre/.l) +Jambe leg.] tttlr . Tu encroach. 

x6oo O E. Repl. Libel 1. i. 31 In Juliers and Italy the 
Spaniard hath iniarnbed vj>on otherH right. 

El^jambment ( endure* mbment). Pros. Also 
enjambement. [ad. Yr.enjambemcntJ. enjamber ; 
see prec.] The continuation of a sentence beyond 
the second line of a couplet. 

1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. v. 11. 5 54*. >*<5 Du BarUft 
almost affects the enjambement or continuation of the sense 
beyond the couplet. 1880 E. Gohsb Eng. Poets II. 37 1 
Waller was the first English poet to adopt the French 
fashion of writing in couplets, instead of enjambments. t88t 
Saintsbury Dryden 17 It [the couplet] was turned by en- 
jambements into something very like rhythmic prose, 

Bnjangla : *ce Em- prtfS 3. 

24 - J 
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f Enjea'lom, v. Obs, Also 7 injealous. [f. 
Km- 1 + Jkai.oih a ] bans. To make jealous. 

161a Sir H. WorioR - in Kitg. f Germ. (1865) 49 The King 
will thereby l>e sex* injcalouhcd, ox maie. .kccpc him from 
molesting tlieasc nearer seas. 1689 Irreg. Actions Papists 
iti 7 tU Co/iii t. Papers Pres. Affairs 13 T wo or three gentle- 
men of Estate may. .enjealous a whole County. 

+ Eine&'l0lisy, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Jealousy.] 
/nuis. To plunge into or provoke to jealousy. 

1665 .s nrz>. Aff. Netherl. 140 They .. enjealousied them 
out against the other. 

t Enjeopard, v. Obs . Ia 6 enjubard©, 7 
oaieopard. [f. En- 1 + Jkopard v.] trans. To 
put in jeonardy, jeopardize, endanger. 

1593 St. Papers Hen. VI t /, I. 130 Ere His Grace wold 
enjuhardu his people in thenfection thereof. 1638-48 G. 
Danii l Hi log. v. *17 May it not lie his too much Affection 
to the Scott Kmeopards him? 

Enjewel (end,^// cl ', v . Also 7 injewel, [f. 
Iln- 1 + Jewel.] irons . a. To set jewels upon, 
adorn with jewels, b. To rest upon or adorn as 
n jewel docs. In quota, transf. 

1 lence Enjewolled, ppl. a. 

1648 Hfkrilk Hespt'r. Nupt. Song Cltpsebv Crcw % Fair® 
tniewei’d May Blownc out of April, a 1849 1 *ok Al Aaraf 
Wks. 1 1859)1(38 The many star-isles That enjewel its breast. 

Enjoin (endgorn), v. Forms: a. 3 enjun*©, 
(nnjoyni, ? angeonni), 3-4 enyoyn, 4-8 en- 
joyn(o, 4 (enjon), enjoign, (6 enjun), 7 enjoin©, 
7- enjoin. 0. 6-7 inioyn(e, injoyn(e, (7 in- 
oyno), 6-9 injoin. (See also Adjoin 1 [.) fa. Fr. 
enjoign - stem of enjoindre, corresp. to Pr. cn- 
junker , It. ingiugncrc L. injungtre to join on, to 
impose (a penalty or duty), f. in- + jungUrt to 
join.] 

+ 1 . /tans. To join together. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Matt. xix. 6 Therfore a man departe nat 
that thing that God cnioynyile, or knyttc to gidic. 1303 
Langi.anu /’. PI. C. xi. 130 With wynd and water witty lu.be 
fn-ioyned. 150* Ord. Ctysten Men v. ii. (1506) j66 To 
enioy no hetc and < oldc in oncselfe tonnent. 1559 Homilies 
1. Athiltcty 11, Thtough whoredoinc to be enjoyned [1547 
joined) and made all one with a whore, c 1600 Norden 
Cornwall in Johns Week Lizard (1848) 224 The forces of 
manic strong men enjoyned can doe no more in moving it. 
1684 (‘haknock Wks. (1864) 1* *15 A reflection upon what 
( loti hath done should be enjoined with our desires of what 
we would have God to do for us. 

+ b. To take part in ; also, to attach oneself to, 
join (a company). Obs. 

1546 C aroinkk Peel. Articles Joye 59 His ministers 
. .cnioyning his glory and his honour. 1371 Diggks Pantom. 
Prcf., Enjoyning the company of Euclide, Archimedes, etc. 

1 0. intr. for reji. To join, make common 
cause with. Obs . rare~ l . 

1734 tr. Rollin' s A no. H/st. II. vii. 382 Thcron enjoined 
1*739 ( c d. 2) joined 1 with his father-in-law. 

2 . In early use : To impose (a penalty, task, 
duty, or obligations ; said esp. of a spiritual di- 
rector (to enjoin penance , etc.). Hence in mod. 
use: To prescribe authoritatively and with em- 
phasis (an action, a course of conduct, state of 
feeling, etc.). Const, on, upon (a person) ; for- 
merly to, or dative (or ace. : see 2 b) ; also 
simply . 

* It is more authoritative than direct , and less imperious 
than command * (J. ). 

a XS15 A ncr, A\ 346 Al j>et vucl j>ct tu euer |>o1est uor J>e 
luue of Icsu Crist, wifitnnen J»inc nncre wowes, — al ich 
on iunne [belter readings enjunje, angeonni] )>e. 1340 

Ay mb. 173 pet he habbe power .him pcnoncc toanioynj be 
i»e /unne. c 1380 Wyclip Wks. (1880) 43 po luynystris 
. .sthiillrn wi)> mercy enyonye hen penaunce. 1377 Langl. 
P. Pi H. xiii. 412 Penaunce |>at |>e prest cnioignctn. c 1400 
Aptd . Lott, 32 It semib bat God cnioni)>to doctors & dekunis 
he minstri of presthed & of dekunhed. a *333 Ld. Berners 
//non lxv. 223 That was eniunyd hym on payne of deth. 
*577 Hammer Anc. Reel. Hist. (1619) 503 And enioyned 
bun no other punishment. 1616 IIieron Wks. II. ji ; I per- 
sw.idc not u neglect of reading ; nay, I intend and inioyne 
these. 1669 70 Marvki.l Cwr. cxxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 302 
The Lords . . have enjoyned their clerks secrecy. 1667 Poole 
Dial. betw. Protest . 4 Papist (1735) 30 [The Romish Church] 
enjoyns these Practii es to all her Members, a *778 Chat- 
ham Lett. Nephew iv. 22 Pythagoras enjoined his scholars 
an absolute .silence for a long noviciate. 1841 Myers Cat A. 
Th. 111. § 5. 17 A law enjoining all that ought to be done 
by man. 1863 Bright Sp. America 26 Mar., In spite of all 
that morality may enjoin upon them. 

b. The construction with dat. of person and 
acc. of thing is formally identical in mod. Eng. 
with the construction with double acc. Hence 
sometimes in passive with acc. of the thing. 

1644 Milton A reop. 54 But to be eqjoyn’d the reading of 
that at all tunes. 

+ c. To enjoin (a person) to a penalty, ob- 
servance, etc. Obs. 

et 380 Wyclip Antccrist in Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif 149 pci 
cniuymrn hem to brede & watur to go barefote. 1586 
Coc.\s llaven Health (1636) 291 Not much greater punish- 
ment than the Nunne was enjoyned to. 1678 C. Hatton 
in Hatton Carr. (1878) 163 He wi .-spent it about m a great 
•jeirrt, injoyning all persons to privacy. 1693 Col. Rec. 

. 37 2 He wold Enjoine the Senecas to peace and 
fricndshipwith them. 

t d. To impose rules on (oneself). Obs. rare — . 
ite6 Bacon Syfoa | 202 Monkes and Philosophers, and 
such as do continually eujoyne themselves. 


©. with personal obj. (orig. indirect, in dative 
or preceded by on, to ; afterwards direct) and 
inf. or subord. clause. 

1207 R. Glouc. 234 He hem enyoynede bocsomnesse do 
To pc hcrchebyssop of Kanterbury. *480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cxlvii. *26 Atte last the poj>e. .enioyned to the bisshops 
of engtond that they sholde done general enterdy ting thurgh 
oute al Englond. 1506 Tindale Actsxv. 5 To inioyne them 
to keepe the la we of Moses. x6xi Shake. Wint. T. 11. iii. 
173 Wc cnioync thee, .that thou carry This female Bastard 
hence. r*68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 8 There arc several 
canons enjoyning bishops to visit. 171a Steele Speet. No. 
268 P 7 They injoined me to bring them something from 
I-umlon. x8#5 T. Jefferson Autobios. Wks. 1859 I. 18 
They were enjoined . . to do nothing which should impede 
that object, 1883 Yhuvhk Short Stud. IV, 1, iii. 42 The pope 
. . advised and even enjoined him to return to nis duties. 

f. without personal obj. and with inf. or 
subord. clause, lienee impersonally in passive. 

*547 Homilies 1. Prcf. 5 A Sermon according as it is in- 
joined in the book of her Highness Injunctions, a W, IL- 
LorsoN (T.), Enioining that truth and fidelity be inviolably 
preserved, i860 Stanley Westm. Ab. ii. 74 In his will he 
enjoined tliat his image on his tomb, etc. ^/^.Christianity 
enjoins that wc love our enemies. 

3 . To prohibit, forbid (a thing) ; to prohibit (a 
person) from (a person or thing). Now only in 
Law : To prohibit or restrain by an Injunction. 

1589 Puttknh am Eng. Pocsiei 1869) 30 Sore agreeued. .for 
that ne had cnioynecl them from their wiues. 18x4 Ln. 
Eldon in Vcscy & Beainc Reports II. 412 The Court : . 
would, .injoin tliat action for ever. 1884 Sir C. Bowen in 
Law Rep. Chanc. Piv. XXVI. 709 We aic now asked to. . 
enjoin him for ever from infringing a right which does hot 
exist. 

Hence f Hnjoi'nano#, an injunction, command. 
Zajoi'nrt, ppl. a. Bnjoi ner, one who enjoins. 

Enjoi ning, vbl. sb . Enjoi nmont, the action of 

enjoining, injunction. 

x 7 8a Elphinston Martial lit. ii. 132 That is thy father's 
own enjoinnnee. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. viii. (1611) 78 
That which the bond of. .enioyned duty tied him vnto. x6ox 
Shake. Alls Well in. v. 97 Of inioyivd penitents There's 
foureor fiuc, to great S. toques hound. 1587 Golding /V 
Mo may xxxiii. 532 The founder or Inioyner thereof by 
Lawc. x66a Fuller Worthies Sussex 111, 101 He was a great 

f unisher of Pluralist*, and injoyner of Residence, a 1570 
Iecon Nezv Catcih. Wks. (1844) 217 The enjoining of this 
outward baptism doth not save. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. (J.), Critical trial should be made by publick enjoin- 
ment. x8*6 Scott Antiq. xxxix, Letters of more strict enjoin- 
ment and more hard compulsion. x868 Browning Ring 
Bk. II. iv. 777 Her putative parents hod impressed On 
their departure, their enjoinment. 

+ Eujornt. Obs. [a. OF. cnjoinctc, (.ettjoindre: 
see prcc.] 'Fhat which is enjoined ; a charge, duty. 

14x3 Lydo. Pilgr. Sonde 1. xxv. (1859) 30 He has done his 
cnioynte withouten ony peyn. 

t BnjouTn, corruption of Adjourn : see En- 
prefl A. a ; = Adjourn 3 . 

1494 Fauyan Chron. vii. 593 And yj foresayd parlyamcnt 
was cniourned vnto y* xx. day of Cristcmas. 

Enjoumey : see En- prcf 1 i a. 

+ Enjoy, sb. Obs. Tf. next, vb.] m Enjoyment. 
1589P l/ttknham Eng. Pocsu (1869) 249 As true loue is 
content with his enioy. 

Enjoy (end^or), v. Forms: a. 4-y enjoy©, 
(4 enyoie, 5-6 ©nyoy), 5 enjoy©, 7 enjoie, 6 - 
enjoy. 5-8 injoy, 6-7 injoye, injoie. J[a. 
either OF. cnjoic-r (cf. It. ingiojare ) to give joy 
to, refl. to enjoy, f. en - in + joie Joy ; or OF. enjoir 
to enjoy, rejoice , f. en- -1- joir (Fr. jouir) L. gau- 
dere ; cf. rejoice.] 

1 . intr. To be in joy, or in a joyous state; to 
manifest joy, exult, rejoice. 

c 1380 WYCi.iFTVac/f Wks. (1880) 243 Enyoie se to him wih 
tjuakynge. •a 8 * — Luke i. 14 And manyc scnulen enioyc 
in his natyuite. c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1878) 222 (Harl. MS.) 
He cnioycd and was glad in al his herte. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 250/3 He scchyng the kyngdome of heuen en- 
ioyeth os a vaynqueur. 1549 I.aneham Let. Prcf. 41 Yet 
he ncuer cnioicd after, but in conclusyon pitifully wasted 
his painful lyfe, 

fb. To enjoy of: ** sense 3 or 4 [F r. jouir de.] 
15x5 Barclay Eglogcs (1570) C iv/3 Likewise mayst thou 
inioy of our science. 1337 North Diall 0/ Princes 238 sdi 
Of all that I hauc had, tKKscssed, attained, and whereof I 
haue cnioycd, I hauc oncly two thinges, etc. 

+2. trans. To put into a joyous condition ; to 
make happy, give pleasure to. Obs. 

1484 Caxton kyall Bh. C j, For to gladde and ciyoye 
the people, c 1300 Melusine 150 Whos taryeng enjoyed 
her moche. 150* Qrd. Crysten Men iv. xxvii. (1500) 324 
That it hym may enioye & recomforte in his spyryte. 
s6xo Markham Masterp. 11, li. 107 No meat will ernoy or 
do good vnto him. 

p. refl. To experience pleasure, be happy; now 
chiefly, to find pleasure in an occasion of festivity 
or social intercourse, in a period of recreation, etc. 

1636 H. More Antid. Ath (J*\ Creature* are made to 
enioy themselves, as well as to serve us. 1711 Shaft R m 
Charac. iii. § 2 (1737)1.^10 When I employ my Affection in 
friendly and scxriaf Actions.. I can sincerely enjoy myself. 
*7** Steele Sfect. No. 422 F 2 The agreeable Man makes 
his Friends enj«vy themselves. Mod. Did you enjoy yourself 
at the party ? He is enjoying himself at tne seaside. They 
have nothing to do but enjoy themselves. 

3 . trans. To possess, use, or experience with de- 
light. Al»o with reference to tne feeling only : 
To take delight in, relish. Also absol. 


146a Paston Lett. No. 457 II. 109 Iche off us all schuld 
injoy the wyllcffar off odyr. 1338 Starkey England 
ii. 67 No one can long Enyoy plesure. 1307 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IV \ iv. iv. 108 Such are tne Rich, That haue aboun- 
dance, and enioy it not. a <639 Retig. Wot ton. ta Both well 
enough injoying the present. 1667 Milton/’. L. ix. 829 
Adam wedded to another Eve, Shall live with her enjoy- 
ing, I extinct. 1713 Addison Cato[ T.), I could cqjoy the 
pangs of death And smile in agony. 174a Richardson 
Pamela. HI. 137 How he.. injoys, .the Rcfations ofhisow,. 
rakish Actions. 1870 E. Peacock Rolf Skirl II. it 10 Wil- 
liam enjoyed the novelty very much. 187a Rlskin Eagle's 
N. ft 85 It is appointed for ail men to enjoy, but for few to 
achieve. 

b. with inf. as obj. colloq, or vulgar. 
x86a Realm 22 J une 3 She would greatly enjoy to dance at 
a ball once more. 

4. In weaker sense: To have the use or benefit 
of, have for one’s lot (something which affords 
pleasure, or is of the nature of an advantage). 

C1460 Fortescue Abs, 4 Lint. Mon. (1714) Wc schal 
now enjoye our own Goods lin j>eacc under Edward IVJ. 
1333 CovEKDAt.K Job xxxiii. 28 Latteth him cniove the 
light of y* lyuingc. 1577-87 Holinniikd Chron. III. 811/2 
He had of so long continuance imoied the name of iust and 
vpright. x<^5* Hobbes Lrviath. 1. xiv. 67 Mony is thrown 
amongst many, to be enjoyed by them that catch it. 1676 
Hobbes Ilieul 1. 88 As long as 1 enjoy my life. 17*9 Field- 
ing Torn Jones 1. iv. (1840) 3/2 It lAllworthy s house] 
stood . . high enough to enjoy a most charming prospect. 
x6x8 Cruise Digest VI. 300 Anne, shall hold and cnj'oy 
the same ns a place of inheritance. 1830 Disraeli Chas. /, 
111. iv. 52 Wentworth had not enjoyed the royal favour. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. (1870) 1. vii. 324 Animals en- 
joying a much lower degree of intelligence. 

11 Sometimes used catachr. with obj. denoting 
something not pleasurable or advantageous. 

Chiefly in expressions like * to enjoy poor health/ * to 
enioy an indifferent reputation *, where the sb. has properly 
a favourable sense, qualified adversely by the adj. (Cf. the 
similar use of jouir de, censured by Fr. ^rammariunsi. 
Uses like those in quots. 157 7, a, 1633, to which this cxpla* 
nation does not apply, could not now occur. 

1377 Hanmek Anc. Reel. Hist. 469 What shall I speak e of 
Pcrtinax and what of lulian? Enioyed not both they one 
kinde of death? a 1632 M u n day Palmer in (1639) 1. liv. 
His Father, Mother mid all his friends. . were not a little 
sorrowfull to cqjoy his absence. 183s Vi nn Lt/e «y Lett. 
(1835)407 At best she enjoys poor health. 1871 Macduff 
Mem. Patinos ii. 148 The reigns of Alexander beverus and 
Caracalla. .enjoyed an unhappy distinction for their grinding 
taxation. 

t b. To have one’s will of (a woman). Obs. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. it. ii. 265 You shall, if you will, 
enioy Fords wife. 1667 Milt on L . ix, 1032 Never did thy 
Braude . .so enflame mv sense With ardor to enjoy thee. 

Enjoyable (endjoi-abT), a. [f. Enjoy d. + 

-ABLK.] 

1. Capable of being enjoyed. 

.4 ,, Milton ColastA R.), Unfitness and contrariety, .leaves 
nothing l>etween them enjoyable. 17467 Hkrvey Med it . 
(1818) 269 A portion enjoyable only through such a fortuit- 
ous term. X015 Ln. Cockdurn Ment. 309 Enjoyable only 
by the young and active. 1839 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 24 
'J he last gratification is enjoyable all our lives. 

2. Affording pleasure, delightful. 

a 1744 PorE Lett. (T.\ The evening of our days is generally 
the calmest and the most enjoyable of them. 1867 Dick k ns 
Lett. (z88o) II. 304 This passage in winter time cannot be 
said to be an enjoyable excursion. 188a Braddon Mt. Royal 
III. vi. 95 Plymouth seemed a very enjoyable place. 

Enjoy'ableness, Tf. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being enjoyable. 

1868 L esstms Mid. Age 10 Would that things would keep 
their first fresh feeling and racy enjoyablcness l 1883 Ad- 
vance (Chicago) 9 July 445 A cold rain detracted somewhat 
from the enjoyablcness of the occasion. 

Enjoy ably (cndftoi’&bli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
'LY 2 : »ce -AI 3 LY.] In an enjoyable manner. 

1877 Bigg-Wither Pion . S. Brazil 1 . 11. iv.288, I passed 
my first night, .uneventfully, but yet supremely enjoyably. 
1887 Charity Org. Ret>. III. Aug. 334 Tne meeting, which 
was throughout enjoyably informal, dissolved. 

t Enjoy ance. Obs. [f. Enjoy v. -f- -ance.] 
■» Enjoyment. 

1617 Sanderson Serm. I. 367 They had but a very small 
enjoyance of the light of God's word. 

Enjoyer (endgoi-or). [f. Enjoy v. + -kr. 1 ] One 
who enjoys. Const, of. 

c x6oo Shaks. Sonnets lxxv, A miser, .proud as an inioyer. 
1607 Hieron Wks. I. tot Many enioyers of Gods blessing. 
17. . De i. a Pryme Diaty i 1869) 315 Enjoyers of y* drained 
lands in their parishes. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 79 
We, .use the names [Saxon and Norman], .one to represent 
the worker, and the other the enjoyer. 1884 Sat. Rest. 7 
June 7 Wa A nation cannot be a mere , . placid cnioyer of 
the dividends on the savings and gains of its forefathers. 

Enjoying, vbl. sb. [f. Enjoy v . + -ing K] The 
action of the verb Enjoy ; enjoyment 
1336 AnnkBoleyn Let. Hen. VIII in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 149 Must bring you the enjoying of your desired 
happiness. *603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 495 All enjoying! 
are not alike. x6gx Hobbes, Lcniath. hi. xli. 264 The en- 
joying of Immortality, in the Kingdom® of the Son of Man. 
pi. 16s 1 Lady M. Wroath Urania 148 Those loose and 
wicked enjoyings which we coveted. Ibid. 339, 097, 37 1. 
Enjoying (end^oi-lg),///. a. [f. Enjot v. + 
•1NG -.1 That enjoys ; cheerful, happy. 

1635 Earl Orrery Part ken. (1676) 5 An enjoying Lover. 
1837 DE Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 07 In the same cheer- 
ful and enjoying frame of mind dia Bentley sit by his 
happy fireside in Trinity Lodge. z866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
xxxlv, He was . . less bright and enjoying than usual 
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ElHoyingly (endaoi igli), aJv. [f. prec. + 
In an enjoying manner ; with enjoyment. 
i®3$ Frasers Mag. A I. 568 To recognise most enjoy ingly 
1 original * reflections Ami ‘ novel * remarks. 1877 Furnivall 
Leopold Shahs. In trod. 114 Shaksnere. .took eiyoyingly the 
pleasures, .that the fates provided. 

Enjoyment vend$oi*mem). Also 7-8 injoy- 
ment. [f. Enjoy v. + -ment .1 
' 1 . The action or state of deriving gratification 
from an object. Also, in weaker sense, the posses- 
sion and use of something which affords pleasure 
or advantage. Const, of 
1553 Bkkndk Q. Curtin* 119 (R.) Why do you doubt for 
the enjoyment otthose thinge* to breake out of this imprison, 
ment? 1665 Manley Grot inf Lmv-C. Warres 378 Injoy. 
ment of many Lands. 1718 Lady M. Montague.^//. II. 
Ivi. 86 The honest English squire, .believes, .that, .there is 
no perfect enjoyment of this life out of Old England. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 212 He would protect the Esta- 
blished Church in the enjoyment of her legal rights. 1879 
Sparrow Serm. xxiii. 3x2 The depth of tne peace which 
flows from the enjoyment of his love. 

2 . Gratification, pleasure ; cotter . something which 
gives pleasure. 

yle Occas . Red. v. iii. (1675) 305 He cuts thc*m 
off, in the height of their Iqjgyiuents. 173a IIlkklli-y 
ALtphr. 1 . 1 9 Food, drink, sleep, and the like animal enjoy* 
merits being what all men like and love. 184a Miss Mn ford 
in 1 / Estrange Life III, ix. 1*4 Such a life might have had 
its enjoyments even in London. 1874 Lady Barker Stat. 
Life m N. Z. iv. 25 Wc . .were only fit for the lowest phase 
of human enjoyment— warmth, food, and sleep. 

t Enjoy*86' v. Obs. [ad. OF. enjoiss - extended 
stem of enjoir, f. en- (see En- 1 ) + joir (mod. F. 
jouir) to enjoy.] rejl. and intr. To make oneself 
joyful ; to be delighted, rejoice. Const, of. 

c 1470 Harding Chrott. xvr. vi, Of cuill gotten good the 
third should not enioyso. 1482 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430 Of 
whiche good lyf and chyldehoae his debonayr moder emoys- 
yng hirself sayd oftc tymen, etc. 

EBjubard, var. of Knjkopard v. Obs. 
Enjudge : see En- prefA 3. 
t E*njury, obs. form of Injure v. 

1491 Caxton Vita* Pair. (W. dc W. 1495) 1. lxvi. 115 a/i 
He was euyll content wyth nym, cstemyng to be eniuryed 
bi the wordes aforesayd. 

Bnk, obs. form of Ink. 

t EaJke'Xinel. v. Obs . Also 6 inkennel, [f. 
En- 1 + Kknnkl.J trans. To lodge as in a kennel. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1029/2 Cotnming to S. 
Leonards hill, .they [Kct’s followers] inkennellcd thcmselucs 
there on the same bill. < 1603 Davies Microcosmos 84 (D.) 
I Diogenes] that alwaies in a tub eukenncU'd lies. 

t Enker, (tdv. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. e fieri lit. 

* inked,* in phrase vert encri dark green.] In ME. 
phrase tnkergrote, dark green. 

c 1340 Gam. Gr. Knt. 150 Oucr-al enker grcnc. Ibid . 
2477 pc kny*t in be enker grene. 

Bnkerenier: see En- (ref A 1 a. 
t E'nkerly, adv. Obs. In 4 enorely, en- 
kerly, enkrely, ynkirly, -urly, 5-6 inkirly. 
[Origin uncertain ; possibly a. ON. *einkarltga 
(cf. mid.Da. enkorlig adj. especial) f. cinkar- prefix ; 
specially, very ( = eittkan- whence cinkanliga espe- 
cially). But this is not quite satisfactory with re- 
gard to the sense. Cf. Sc. inkirt 1 anxious * (Jain.).] 
Earnestly, heartily, fervently. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 301 For he thocht ay encrely To do 
his dcid awysily. Ibid. vti. 183 The kyng . . slepit nocht full 
nkurly. Ibia. x. 534 He has seyn The Erll sa ynkiily 
ym set Sum sutelte or [wile] to get. c 13736V, Leg . Saint*, 
Andreas 678 For ]>at I has luffit pc langc enkrely. ? a 1400 
Morte A rth . 50 7 Thene the emperour was egrcc, ami 
enkeily frayncs pc answere of Arthur©. 1513 Douglas 
ACneis vi. L 8 The kyng . , inkirly from hia hart Maid this 
ortsone, 

Bnkemel : see En- (ref A 1 a. 

Enkindle (cnki-ndT), v. Also 6 enkendle, 
6-8 inkindle. [f. Em -1 + Kindle v.’] 

1 . trans. To cause (a flame, etc.) to blaze up. 
Chiefly fig. to excite (passions, war, etc.). 

*583 Stanyhurst Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 63 Whose sight thy 
passion angrye Enkcndleth. 1393 Nashe Christ's T , (1613) 
38 A short btazd straw-firc, to tindc or inkindle Hell-fire. 
163 a Bp. Patrick Fun. Stmt, in J. Smith's Sri. Disc. S33 
He who inflames our souls with love to God, will certainly 
enkindle a subordinate love within us to himself. 0x691 
Boyle Whs. VI. 53* (R.) The apprehension .. ran .. of its 
[the Fire of Isondon] being inkindled with design by the 
French and Dutch. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 185 P7 
Fresh remembrance of vexation must still enkindle rage. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 307 All parties had cautiously 
avoided enkindling a civil war. 18x9 Month. Mag . XLVllf. 
This poetic fury appears to have been first enkindled in 
mer by the appearance of the five first books of Klop- 
stock’s Messiah. 1858 Kingsley Andromeda 329 In her 
heart new life was enkindled. 

2 . To set (a combustible) on fire. In lit. sense 
Obs. or arch. 

1348 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. xiii. (R.) Nor let us 
extinguish the smoldering flaxe, but enkendle it* 1638 
Wilkins AVw» World iii. (1707) 29 Such solid Orbs, that by 
their swift Motion might heat and enkindle the adjoining 
Air. 1747 Hales in PhiL Trans. XLIV. 582 (2) Some 
Means . . to inkindle the sulphureous Vapours. 1794 T. 
Taylor Pausaniat ’ Descr. Greece I. 43 But then the pieces 
of wood . . were enkindled without fire. 

b. fig. To inflame with passion, desire, etc. 
t Former const to (an action, object of pursuit). 


1961 T. Norton Calvin*s Inst. in. xvi. (163^ 662 They 
shall hereby be the more inkindled to the endevor of ro- 
nuing. 1605 Shaks. Maib. 1. iii. 120 That trusteed home, 
Might yet enkiudlc you unto the Crowne. t a 16x9 Danii i. 
Colt. Hist. Eng. (1626) as The King . . inkindled with tins 
affront, spared not his Person, to auenge his wrath. x6s8 
Bp. Hall Old Reltg. 34 lie is inwardly inkindled to an in* 
dcauour of good. 1834 Disraeli Rev. E/ith in. xiii. 10 
That voice mat like a trump Their blood enkindled. 

C. trans / ! To light up, illuminate. 
x8to Lowell Study Wind. 114 That literary heaven., 
artificially enkindled from behind. X876 Swinburne E rechtk. 
1372 And the light of their eyeballs enkindled so bright with 
the lightnings of death. 

1 3 . intr. To take fire ; to burst forth in flame. • 
1353 Grim alu tr.tVi nos Duties U 1600) 87 a, Those things 
wherunto most men inkindled with greed tnesse bee haled. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. i. xxxvii. 81 Wet llay laid together 
. .soon inkindles. 1747 Hales in Phil. Trans XLIV. 584 
ThoMS who have been on high Hills have observed Lighten- 
ing to inkindle among the Clouds. 

Enkindled (enkPndTd), fpl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 .] In the senses of the verb. 

* 54 0 - 6 * Stkrnhold & H, Ps. cvi. 39 And in his v> in- 
kindled wrath the plague upon them broke. 1593 Shaks. 

E ohn iv. ii. 163 Eyes as rca as new enkindled fire. 1713 
'i.kmam Phys. - Theol. 1. iii. 21 Lightening, and other en- 
kindled Vapours. 1877 Mohi.ky Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 257 The 
enkindled summits of the soul. 

Enkindler (enkrndtoj). [f. Enkindle v. + 
-pit.] One who or that which enkindles. 

*«53 Bowring in Eraser's Mag. XLVIII. 350 A lamp., 
when enkindled, is Th’ enkindler of a thousand. x868 
Conte mp. Rev, IX. 563 The Irish Government, .has been . 
not the enkindler, not tne leader, not the abetter of aggressive 
Protestantism in Ireland. 

Enkindling (enki ndliq),///. a . [f. as prec. 
+ -i ngJ That enkindles. 

x6s6 T. H. tr. Caussiris Holy Crt . 03 The enkindling 
tinder of his lust. X674 N. Fairfax Ruth <$■ Seh>. u\ Until 
this loses its enkindling leavening strength. 1817 Colkkiix.e 
Rtog.' Lit, 297 For this is really a species of animal magnet- 
ism, in which the enkindling reciter, .lends his own will and 
apprehensive faculty to his auditors. 

Bnlabyrinth : bee En - (ref A 1 a. 

Enlace (cnl^s), v. Also 4 6 enloao, 6, 9 in- 
laco. [a. F. cnlacc-r « Pr. enlassar, Sp. cnlazar , 
Pg. enfafar, It. itilacciare late L. *in/aiiare, i. 
in - (see In-) 4 */ad-us (OF. las I. ace, snare « It. 
laccio , So. lazo) j— L. laqucus noose. Cf . L. ilia - 
quedre. In later use taken as f. En- 1 -f Lace.] 

1 . trans. To lace about, encircle tightly with 
many folds or coils. Alsoyfc. 

c 1374 Chaucer Poeth. 1. iv. 13 |>ut man. .enlatcb liym in 
he chcyne wij> whiche ho may be drawen. 1430 Lydg, ( hron. 
Trov iv. xxx, To perce nerfe and vaync And them enlace in 
his ICupid’s] fvry chayne, 150* Ord. Crysten Men ( W. do W. 
1 506) l iii. 1 7 To breke the bondcs of the deuyll, of y« whiche 
he hym helde cnlasyd. X587TURBKUV. Trag. /’. 11837) 163 And 
felt himselfo cnlaste in love. 1839 ’ 1 'knnknt Ceylon II. ix. 
vi 520 The figs, and particularly the banyan, .speedily seize 
upon the palmyra, enlacing it with their nimble shoot*. 1877 
Daily Navs ao Dec. 3/1 Iney will enlace him in the coils 
of their rod tape. 

b. trail f. To surround closely, enfold, embrace. 
X633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. v. xi, The second all the 
city round enlaces. — Elisa ii. 49 While he ngain her in 
his arms enlac’d. x865Carlylk Errdk . Of. IX. xx. v.78 The 
old Town . . is enlaced .. by a set of lakes and quagmires. 

2 . To interlace, entwine, entangle. Also fig. 
c 1374 Chaucer Docth. v. i. 149 pe questioun of |>c dcuyne 
purucance is enlaced wi]> many opcrquestioutiK. 1309 Bari cay 
S/tvp oj Polys (1570) 241 The violet . .in lx>somc by me alway 
I oenre, The xnine olt time inlascd with iny heare. x868 
Hawthorne Arncr. Note -bits. (1879I I. 65 1 'he leafy houghs 
nnd twigs of the underbrush enlace themselves. X870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv. 200 His fingers lovingly enlaced By 
other fingers. 

3 . To cover as with a network. 
x8«o Kingsley A It. LoJee xxxvi, (1879) 375 The vast plains 
of Hindustan, enlaced with myriad silver rivers and canals. 

[See Unlace, Lack vbs J] To take off uhe 
wings of a bird) in carving. Obs. 

c X460 J. Russell Dk. Nurture in Babeet Bk. (1868) 142 
Take capoun or hen bo enlascd, & devide. 

Hence Bnla’oed (pi. a. 

X851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi W. 56 Doth he.. Keep 
house.. with inlaced Bare brawny arms about his favourite 
child. 

Enlaoement (cnb T1, smcnt). [f. Enlack v. + 
-mknt.] The action of enlacing; the condition 
of being enlaced. 

x8» Southey Vug. Dragon 1. 87 His tail about the imp he 
roll’d, In fond and close enlacemcnt. 1888 Blackw. Mag. 
Feb. 174 Joyce detached herself suddenly from that cloxc 
enlacemcnt 

Enla cing, vbl. sb. [f. os prec. + -ino.1 = prec. 
*833 P- Fletcher Purple IsL 53 The moat or glass* is 
named from that enlacing. 

Enlaik : see Inlake. 

+ Enla^ngonred, ppL a. Obs. [ad. OF. en- 
langouri, f. en- (see En- pref. *) + langour (mod. F. 
langueury.—L.langHdr-em languor.] Languid, pale. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7401 Of such a colour enlangoured, 
Was Abstinent e. 

Enlanguish, Enl&p: see En- pref A 3 . 
t EnlATd, v. Obs . Also 6-j inlard. [f. En ? 
+ Lard.] trans. a. To lard, nil with lard or fat ; 
in quote, fig. b. « Interlard. 

ij§ 6 Asr. Parker Psalter cxix. 331 lalarded i» their hart 


with pride. 1608 ShakR. Tr. 4* Cr. 11. iii. 205 That vmr to 
cnlaru his fat already pride. x6ax Burton Aunt Mel. 111 
iv. 1. 1, A fifth part of the world .so inlartled and iuUt luted 
with several Hiq>ci slit ions. 

Enlarge (enia-jtlg), v. Also 4 enlargen, 7 
enlardge, 6 8 inlargo, [a. OF. enlaige-r, <•//- 
largir, f. en - (sex* En- 1 ) + large (see LaiujfA 
Some of the mod. Eng. uses are influenced by those 
of Fr. i largir. OF. eslargir t alarger (see A large;.] 
I. To make larger. 

1. trans. r l o render more spacious or extensive ; 
to extend the limits of (a territory, enclosure, etc.) ; 
to widen (boundaries). 

In later use this merges in the more 'generalized sense 2 ; 
the fig. applications in 3 however remain distinct 
< 1400 Maindkv. v. 45 Thai may not enlargm it |Fgypt| 
toward the denert, for defaute of watre. c 14*0 Pa Hod. 
<m Hush. 1. 316 The fundament enlarge it Haifa foote Out 
with the wough. X335 Covkkdai k 7 er. xxxi. 18 'j'br ihc 
of y*' D>rde snal be enlarged from the tow re of Haiiancd, 
vnio y gate of the corner wall, a 1687 IViiy Pol. A rtf h. 72 
Any rrinie willing to mlaige hin Territories, will ghe, etc. 
1748 Hartley Obstrv. Man 1. 11 § 1. 12 \ ('.rinding inlarges 
the spheie of their attractions 1836 Kan* Ant E\pl . 11 . 
xv. 164 He will rear himseli upon his hind-legs to enlarge bis 
circle of vision. 

2 . To increase the size of (a matciial object' ; 
to add to, augment (a libraty work, a perbon'n 
wealth, the number or amount of anything). For 
mcrly also (cf. uses of large ' with reference to 
intensive magnitude : to increase (a person’s re- 
nown, the force of anything, etc.), t Sometimes 
with out {obs. rare). Also, to increase in apparent 
size, magnify. Also absol. 

<*38o Antecrist in Todd 3 1 teat. Wytlf 120 }>e deuyl 
shnl enlarge his taile moic wickudly 111 be eende of pc 
worlde. 1376 Firming Panoplte Kp. 117 '1 hat the dignitic 
of l’lancus might lie augmented, & his honour itilaigcd. 
*59* Spknkkr of. Hnbberd 745 1 ’enlarge his breath, (large 
breath 111 urines most needfull). 1394 C'amsw tr. Htiurti 
Exam. ICtfs 280 By inruns whereof it extended) and 

enlurgeth out the natural! heat. 16x4 Rai i igii Hist. Wot Id 
II. iv. vii. 9 1. 246 He . . enlarged tho Ccnttn ions of H«»rse 
men. x6»8 Hoiihks Thiuyd.K 1822) 57 'I’he Athenians mm Ii 
enlarged their own partic ulnr weallh 1683 Sai mon Doran 
Med. 1. 155 It injuries its Narcotick Four. <11687 I'miy 
Pol. Arith, x. 116 Selling of lauids to Foreigners lor Gold 
and Silver, would inlnrgc the Stock of the Kingdom 1703 
Rowe Fair Pcnit. 1. i. 202 Knthtisiustick Passion Knlarg’U 
her Voice. 173a Pont Ep. Lobham ». j5 Farn y’s Ixain en- 
larges, multiplies, Contracts. 174a Voung Nt. J h. iv. 46a 
O how is man inlarg’d, Seen thro* this medium. 1774 Mom- 
boddo Language (cd. 2) I. Picf, 10 In this second edition, 
so much inlnrged. 1810 S< 01 r Lady of 1. xxxiv, Slowly 
enlarged to giant sire. 1843 Bum* Dis Liver »aG '1 he 
spleen is found enormously enlarged. 1866 Wai 1 on ( athedr . 
Reform in Ch. 4 II 'orld 1 5 At the very time when the num- 
bers nnd learning of parish clergy were rapidly being en- 
larged. 1883 Afatuh. Exam. 24 Oct 5/1 llicir salaries will 
be enlarged out of the episcopal and capitular incomes. 

+ b. To magnify, exaggerate in statement. Also, 
to set forth at length. Obs. 

1586 A. Day hng. J Secretary (1625) A ij b, To cnlnrgr 
my paincs taken in publishing the other. 1646 II. Law • 
ki-nck Comm. Angells 23, I shall not enlarge this now 
particularly. 1703 Maundkell Journ. Jems. (1732) 1 jJPhc 
A.siatnk way of enlarging. X7»8 Morgan Algiers 1 . iii. 52 
Report generally in larges matters. 

f c. intr. To enlarge on : to make an addition 
to a plan) ; to amplify (a hint). Obs. {Cf. 5 b.) 

1711 Addison Spcit. No. 58 F n It is mi very easy to en- 
large upon a good Hint. 1790 Pai i v Hors Paul. i. 8, 1 
have so far enlarged ui»on this plan, us to take into it, etc . 
1800 Med . Jrnt. IV. 2 1 j 'I hose gentlemen . . will . . enlarge 
on the plan 1 have hinted thus lightly. 

3 . Figurative applications of 1. 

a. To extend the range or »cope of. + Alao, 
to Kprcad, promote the diffusion of (a belief) « obs .). 

x<33 Lden Treat. Nome Ind. Title (Arb.) 3 fiod is glciri* 
fled and the Christian fayth enlarged. 1504 Hooker Etil. 
Pol. 1. iii, We somewhat more enlarging the scnce thereof. 
1636 H. PiiiLiri’s Purih. Pat/. (1676) 139 To enlarge this 
Table, that so it may shew not only . . half inches, but the 
quarters, or tenth parts of Inches. x668 in Phil. Tram. 
II. 3 The endeavours of the Authour for the improving and 
enlarging his Philosophical Commerce. 174s Kk hardbon 
Pamela IV, 10a Till I have catch’d her a little inlargtng 
her innocent Freedoms, as she calls them. 178s Pmi s 1 1 i v 
Corr. of Christianity II. x. 244 Justinian greatly enlarged 
this kind of authority. X884 Karl Selbornk iii Law / tun 1 
Rep. New Ser. L. 3 He cannot, .enlarge in his own favour 
the legal, .operation of the instrument. 

b. To widen, render more comprehensive a 
person’s thoughts, Rympathies, affections) ; to ex- 
pand, increase the capacity of (the mind). 

1663 Glanwi.l Steps. Si I. 74 Science- indeed iolargeth : 
But there’s a knowledge that only puffeth up. <2x704 ’J’. 
Brown Dk. Ormond s Recov. Wks. 1730 I. 51 His mind 
enlarg’d, and boundless as the sky. S716 Butler Anal 1. 
i, Persons' notions of what is natural, will be enlarged 1850 
M'Cohh Piv. (and. 11. i (18741152 Geologists would enlarge 
our conceptions of i tme. x868 Freeman Norm. Corn/ (1876) 
II. vii. 41 His own mind was enlarged and enriched by 
foreign travel. 

c. To enlarge the heart : to 1 expand , * swell 
the heart with gratitude or affection (in thia sense 
sometimes with j>ersonal obj., after 2 Cor. vi. 13) ; 
now usually, to increase the capacity of the heart 
for affection, widen the range of the affections. 

i6ti lit blr 2 Cor. vi if O yce Corinthians, our mouth is 
open vnto you, our heart is enlarged. Ibid. 13 Be ye also 
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inlarged, 163ft Rouse Ifeav. Univ. v. x. (170a) 151 Be 
thou enlarged in thy return of Thanks and Glory to Him. 
1667 Milton /*. L. vm. 590 Love refines The thoughts, and 
heart enlarges. 1741 Ku.hkudbon Pawt/a II. 156 My Heart 
is . . more inlarg’d with his Goodness and Condescension. 
1848 Macaulay Hist, h ng, 1 . 16a All hearts, .were enlarged 
and softened. 185a Robertson Lett. *77 Enlarge your tastes, 
that you may enlarge your hearts as well as your pleasures. 

d. To enlarge the hand : to open the hand 
wide, be liberal. Ohs. or arch, Cf. large-handed, 
1651 lafe Father Sarpi (1676) 63 It was thought necessary 
for him to enlarge his hand to those that managed Bread 
ami wine. 

+ e. To extend (the time allowed for an action) ; 
to grant or obtain an extension of time for (a 
lease, bankruptcy, etc.). Ohs, 

16616 H. Puiurrs Purch. Patt, (1676) B vij b. Leases . . 
lately inlnrgrd to 60 years. 1677 Marvell Corr. cccv. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 548 We shall perceive whether his Majesty 
thinkc fit to . inlarge the adjournment. 17*5 Loud, Cat, 
No. f>4j5 /j The . . '1 tine was . . enlarged for Joseph I^icy . . 
for sunendring himself, xftis Exam. 34 Aug. 537/1 Bank- 
rnptiy Rnlargcd % J, Chatterton. .Hour-merchant, lrom Juno 
37 to September 9. *863 H. Cox Instit . i. vi 36 An Act . . 
for enlarging the time of continuance of Parliaments. 

f. Law. To enlarge an estate : said of the effect 
of a release which, e.g. converts a life-interest, or 
a tenancy for a term of years, into a fee-simple or 
lee-tail. (The sense may perh. belong to branch II. ) 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 97 b. Releases . . sometime 
have theirc eflfcctc by force to enlarge the estate [AF* 
tnlareir Instate] of them, to whom® the release is made. 
1597 Daniel Civ. Wares vm. Ux, To confer First, how he 
might have her estate inlarg’d. 1818 Cruise Digest V I. 321 
If Popham. .should not enlarge his estate to an estate tail. 

4. rejl . (in senses 1 - 3 .) To increase or widen in 
extent, bulk, or scope. 

1413 Lyot.. Piter. Sotvle iv. xxx. (1483) 77 Gold wylle 
well enduren under the liamoure cnlargyng nymsclf with- 
rtu ten erasure. 1591 Shahs, i Ht 11. I 7 , 1. 11. 134 Glory is 
like a Circle in the Water, Which ncucr ceaseth to enlarge 
it selfe, 1843 Lamb Elia Scr. 11. (1865), Enlarging themselves, 
if 1 may say so, uj>on familiarity. 1875 Iowkti Plato { cd. 3) 
III. 38 Our ideas will have to enlarge tncmsclvcs. 
b. intr. for rejl. 

1481 Caxion Myrr, 111. 1 . 132 Yf therthe were gretter than 
the sone, thenue the shadowc of sonc shold goo cn- 
largyng. 1541 R. Copland Cardan's Quest. Chirurg , , Fro 
whiche coincth a corde that thre fyngre brede fro the elbow 
cnlargcth and compmeth all the elbow. >756-84 J. Wakion 
Ess. PoPe( 1782) I. vii. 406 The figure of Fame enlarging and 
growinu every moment. 1776 Withering Hot. Arrangem. 
(1796) IV. 365 The hollow very fine, but soon enlarging by 
the shrinking of the spongy flesh. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 153 
His belly began to enlarge. >875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) Iv . 
281 As our knowledge increases, our perception of the mind 
enlarges also. 1879 Carpenter Ment. Pays. 1. ii. § 61, 62 
A sort of core . . which enlarges in the parts of the Cord 
that give off the nerve-trunks. 

t o. Of the wind, thunder : To increase in 
force. Ohs. 

1648 Digby Voy. Medii. (1868) 15 If the wind had not 
suddaincly enlarged. 1764-0 Falconer Shigtur. ill. 436 
Loud, and more loud, the rolling |>eals enlarge. 

t 5. rejl. To expand (oneself) in words, give free 
vent to one’s thoughts in speech. Also, in similar 
sense, 7o enlarge one's heart . Ohs . 

16x4 Raleigh lint. World II. v. iii. § 15. 241 It will appears 
more commendable in wise men, to enlarge thcmselues, 
and to publish, etc. >651 Fun hr Abel Redw., Bradford 
(18(7) I.22 1 lie enlarged himself in a most sweet meditation, 
of the wedding garment. 1660 Trial Eerie. 154, I found 
he began to irdarge his heart tome. 1678 Cudwokth l ft tell. 
Syst. 1. i. ft 39. 48 The PlatonisU frequently take occasion 
horn hence to enlarge themselves much in the disparage- 
ment of Corporeal things. 

b. intr . for rejl. To speak at large, expatiate. 
Const, on , upon ; formerly also simply . 

1650 Hammond On Ps. 3, 1 shall not here inlargo to insert. 
1664 B UTLLK Hud. 11. 11. 68, I shall enlarge upon the Point. 
1771 Junius Lett. liv. 283 iHcJ enlarges with rapture upon 
the importance of his services. ^ 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
U. v. v. 500 1 le was somewhat disposed to enlarge in praise of 
himself. 1830 Lyell Print. Geol. I. 32 3 Respecting Southern 
Italy, Sicily, and the Lipari Isles, we need not enlarge 
here. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput 4- S. vi. 90 He en- 
larged once more on the avarice and cowardice of tne banks. 

II. 0. To set at large ; to release from con- 
finement or bondage. Somewhat arch. Cf. Fr. 
ttargir. 

>494 Fabyan vi. cxlix. 136 In this passe tyme, Gryffon, 
the yongcr brother, was enlargyd fromc pryson. # 1560 
Paus tr. Steidane's Comm. 453 b, The captiue Cardinaflcs 
at the length putting in smerties. are inlarged. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 330 Like a Lionexse lately enlarged. 
>605 Camden Rem. 23 Edward the third enlarged them 
first from that bondage. >6x6 J. Lane Ayr.'* Tats ix. 277 
Algarsifcs soldiers . . demaundes theirc General cnlardgd. 
1761-4 Hume Hist . Eng. (1806) V. lxvii, 108 No man, after 
being enlarged by order of court, can be recommitted for 
the same offence 1878 Simpson Sch. Shahs. I. 39 He was 
enlarged upon sureties. 

b. spec, in Hunting. 

1880 Daily Tel. 20 Oct., We are close to the spot where 
the stag is to l»e enlarged. 

c. transf. and Jig. 

1593 B. Barnes in Farr S. P, Eliz.f 1845) 1 . 43 Dcare Davids 
j'oime l who should from hell] . . poore sinners both inlarge 
and save. 1597 Sir W. Slingsby in Slingsby Diary (1836) 
252 If we twmd-bound sailors] be not inlarged within these 
20 dayes. 1639 Fut 1 fr Holy War iti. via. (1840) 130 King 
Richard would not enlarge him from the strictness of what 
was concluded. 1745 Pope Qdyss, iv. 796 The friendly Code 


a springing gale inlarg’d. 1796 Mors* Atnsr. Geog I. 683 
A round ball. . in the neat 01 summer, opens and enlarges 
a number of male insects. 

+ III. 7. To bestow liberally; to endow with 
bountiful gifts. [So OF. enlargir ; cf. L. largiri .] 
1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 140O 1. xliv. 73 b/!, 
He enlarged to the poorc grete quantile of his goodes tem- 
poral!. 1*13 Bradshaw St. Wcrburge 1. 1669 Clothes of 
Uyaper, Rychely enlarged with syluer and with golde. 1607 
H. Aktiiington Good/. Cod in Farr S, P. Jos. 1 ^1848)263 
How much are we, Lord, bound to thee, For all thy favours 
every way, Inlarged so aboundantly. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. 
Flying ins. 1. i. a The great Artifcx of Nature hath enlarged 
th e sma ller creatures with wisdomc, and invention. 

IV. 8 . To enlarge a horse (see quot.) [after 
OF. llargir\ 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. t Enlarge , in the manege, is 
usedfor making a horse go large, that is, making him em- 
brace more ground than he before covered. 

Hence SsOa'rge sb. t the action of setting free. 
Bnlft‘rge*ble a., capable of being enlarged. 8 n- 
lArgeableness, the quality of being enlargeable. 

1608T. Middleton Fani.iJ Love(iB$s)i- »»• 127 My absence 
may procure thy more enlarge. 1653 Shirley C rt. Secret 11. 
iii, I may entreat her grace's mediation To the King for his 
enlarge. 1881 Pa i grave Visions Eng. Prcf. it Tne more 
large or enlargeable are their technical powers. 1878L0CKYER 
Stargazing 457 If the negative is well defined — that is, if it 
possesses the quality of cnlargeablcness. 

Enlarged (cnlaudgd), ppl. a. [f. Enlarge v. 

+ -KDl.] 

1. Increased, widened, dilated, extended ; also 
fig. free from narrowness, liberal. 

1599 Thynne A nimadv. Ped. 3 The enlarged contynuancc 
of Youre honorable fauour. 1674 N. Mather in Owen 
Holy Spirit (1693) Prcf. 2 Abundant Cause of Enlarged 
Thankfulness. 1754 Ri< hardson Grandison (1781) V. xxxi. 
306 His enlarged heart can rejoice in the happiness of his 
friends. 1790 Burke hr. Rev. Wks. V. 95 More sober 
minds and more enlarged understandings. x668 Freeman 
Norm . Com/, (1876) II. vii. 109 A sinner for whom the most 
enlarged charity could hardly plead. 

2. Liberated, set free. 

1645 Milton T( track. (1B51) 155 Som delightfull Inter- 
missions, wherein the enlarg'd soul may leav off a while her 
severe schooling. 1886 Bejsant Childr . Gibeon 11. xxxii, The 
enlarged captive. 

Hence + Bnlargedly adv . in an enlarged 
manner ; a. with extended meaning ; b. with free 
utterance, + 8 nla*rgedn#ee f the state or condition 
of being enlarged in heart, speech, etc. 

1645 Bp. Mount ag \s App.Cxsar. 173 Justification is taken 
. . enlarged ly for that Act of God, etc. 1655 Gurnali. Chr. 
in Arm. ix. $ 2 (1669) 105/1 Thou hearest now cnlargcdly 
they pray. 1644 G. Hughes Serm. To Rdr.. If, of truth 
and enlarged ncssc of heart to Christ, etc. X646 Lilduknk 
8c Overton Ont-cryes Oppr. Commons (ed. 2) 9 So say wc 
in the inforgednesse of our soulcs. a >688 Bunyan Solomon s 
T emple xviii, God’s true Gospel Church should have its 
enlargedness of heart still upward. 

Enlargement (enlaudgment). Also 6-8 in- 
largoment. [f. Enlarge v . + -ment.] The action 
of enlarging ; the state of being enlarged. 

1. Increase in extent, capacity, magnitude, or 
amount ; an instance of such increase. 

1564 Hawakd Eutropins vi. 53 He gave the Daphnen.se* 
a pcrccll of landc for the enlargementc of theyr groves or 
cop ves. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. xi, The enlargment 
or abridgement of functions ministennil. 1664 Evelyn .S ylva 
U679) 4 The repetition of graffing, for the inlargement and 
melioration of fruit. 1736 Butlfr Anal . i. 18 The vast 
enlargement of their locomotive powers. x866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt {1 868) 46 An enlargement of the chapel, .absorbed all 
extra funds and left none for the enlargement of the minister's 
income. 1875 H. Wood Therap, (1879) 330 Malarial enlarge- 
ments of the spleen. 

b. cotter. Something added so as to enlarge. 
a 1691 Boylk Whs. I. 587 (R.) Divers notes, .to be inserted 
here and there, as inlargcments in the next edition. 

+ 2 . Diffusion, propagation. Ohs. C£ENLARGK 3 a. 
1607 HieroN Whs. I. 247 We hauc not laboured the in- 
largcmcnt of Gods truth. 1644 Milton Educ. (1738) 135 
A great furtherance to the enlargement of a truth. 

3. The widening or expanding of the mind, of 
a person’s thoughts, sympathies, or affections ; the 
quality of being * enlarged’ in mind, thought, etc. 

1806 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 06 His own enlargement of 
mind may raise him above. .Judaism 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men 1, Sivedenborg Wks. ( Bohn) 1 . 331 His judgments are those 
of a Swedish polemic, and his vast enlargements purchased 
by adamantine limitations, <21864 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) 
III. iii. 182 It prepared them for a certain enlargement of 
mind, which is the natural consequence of seeing affairs 
under various aspects, 

4. Copious discourse or expatiation on a subject ; 
also, verbal amplification, arch. 

1659 O. Walker Instr, A rt Oratory 03 Doubled Sentences 
and enlargements by Synonymal Woras. .are but necessary. 
1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 5 You must not from me look for 
much inlargement. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia (1684) 
97. The old Men take occasion to entertain those about them, 
with some useful and pleasant Enforcements. 1741 War- 
burton Div. Legal, II. 163 The Subject little needs En- 
largement. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants Ded., I shall therefore 
forbear those usual Enlargements. 011765 Mallet To 
D k. Martb. (R.\ I restrain my pen from ofl enlargement. 

5. Release from confinement or bondage. 

1540 Act 33 Hen. V/// t c, 9 § 9 After his enlargement and 
cotnmyng out of pryson. 1611 Bible Esther iv. 14 Then 
shall there enlargement and deliuerance arise to the Jewes 
from another place. 1700 StaniioI'I Paraphr. IV. a«o That 
Enlargement from the Slavery of Lusts and vicious Habits. 


1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862 ) I. it 157 The enclosed animal 
. .by repeated efforts, at last procures its enlargement. 187$ 
* Stonehenge * Brit. Sports t. it. ii. § 1 . 153 The enlargement 
of the deer. 1883 Trevelyan in Daily News 94 Feb. 9/7 The 
enlargement from prison of Mr. Parnell. 

t D. Freedom of action ; concr, a right of free 
action, a privilege. Ohs. 

x6ii Shaks. Cymh. ti. iii. 195 Yet you arc curb'd from that 
enlargement, by The consequence o’ th* Crown. 1646 J. f 
Whitaker tfzziah 3 The enlargements bestowed upon this 
person. 1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 556 Such 
freedoms and enlargements, as none of their Ancestors 
could ever merit. 

o. In religious use : Conscious * liberty’, absence 
of constraint, in prayer, etc. arch. 

>648 Th. Hill The Strength of the Saints 19 Ministers 
find they have preached such a Sermon in such a place with 
very much enlargement, a 1733 D. Wilcox in Spurgeon 
Treat. Dav. Ps. xxvii. 4 What entertainments I have had ! 
what enlargements in prayer, and answers thereto 1 1739 
J. TRAri* Serm. Righteousn. over-m. (1758) 61 They talk 
much of . . their enlargements in devotion. 1766 Wkblky 
Jrnl. 31 July, I preached with great enlargement of heart. 
1870 Anderson Missions Amer. Bd. II. xviii. 1^7 Church 
members had wonderful enlargement and assistance in 

P ziniarger (enla'id^di). Also 7 inlarger. [f. 
Enlarge v. + -ek.] lie who or that which en- 
larges. 

1. In senses of Enlarge 1 - 5 . 

1545 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. (1548) Luke 191a, See ye 
what maner ministers and enlargers of his dominion . . he 
chose out for the nons. x6n Brkrewood Lang, g Rclig . 
xxi. 185 Jacobus .. was in his time a mighty mlarger of 
Eutyches sect, and tn&intaincr of his opinion. 1660 J fr. 
Taylor Duct. Dub it. 111. iii. f 4 If religion be the . . en- 
larger of kingdoms. >774 T. West Antiq. Furness. (1805) 
434 The right reverenu and very learned enlarger of Cam- 
den’s Britannia. 1846 Grotk Greece 1. xxi. II. 269 The author 
of the Odyssey is not identical either with the author of the 
Achilleis or his enlargers. 

1 2. One who sets (a person) at large. Ohs. 

1611 Speed Hist . Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § 8 Whereby the niaine 
drift of his enlargers was not much aduanccd. 

Enla rging, vhl . sh. [f. Enlarge v. + -ing ! .] 

1. The action of Enlarge v. in its various 
senses. 

1494 Fabyan v. cxv. 80 He releuyd greatly the poorc people, 
by enlargyng of his liberall alines. Ibid. vi. clxxxvii. 189 
For the enlargyngc of the Kyng. >553 Eden Treat. Newe 
Ind. (Arb.) 37 They fyght not for the cnlargeing of theyr 
dominion. 1656 More Antid. Ath. 11. ii. (1713) 41 The in- 

lat gingof our Understanding by so ample Experience. 017x7 

Paknkli. To Ld. Bolin gbrokc Wks. u8io) 413 Where mean 
acrostic* . . control The great enlarging* of the boundless 
soul. .1843 Browning Blot 'Scutcheon 1. iii, Thorold’s 
enlargings, Austin’s brevities. 

at t rib. >875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 739 The hammer used for 
beating the hrst packet [of gold-leaf) is called the flat, or 
the enlarging hammer. 

2. concr. An expansion, swelling. 

1564 Turner Herbal it. mb, The herbe .. healcth the 
enlarginges of wind or puls veynes. 

Enlarging (enla-jdflig),///.#. [f. Enlarge v. 
•f -ino 2 .J That enlarges, in various senses. 

Hence Znla rgiugly, adv. 

1694 Van Leuwkniiof.k in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 106 A 
much more enlarging Microscope. *756-7 Hkrvey Medit. 
(1818) 177 Your deepj prolonged, enlarging, aggravated roar. 
1764-9 Falconer Shipwr. 111. 65 While round befoie the 
enlarging wind it falls. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 87 So 
that this was an enlarging statute. >856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 100 With patriotic and still 
enlarging gcneiosity. 188a T. Parker Apost. Life I. 19 
The power was to be used cnlargitigly. 

t Enla rgiftse, v. Ohs. Also 5 enlargiso. 

[ad. OFr. ettlargiss - lengthened stem of enlargir : 
sec Enlarge v.j trans. a. To make larger, en- 
large. b. To bestow bountifully ; to vouchsafe. 

CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. 11.(1869) 31 He wolde..yiuc 
almesse ana enforgise it to poore erraunt pilgrimes. 1440 J. 
Shirley Deth* K. James ( 1818) Advt.. The Kyng of Scottes 
hadde lcve enfo[r1gis.sid, and had saufccondit of his maister 
the kyng of England, (for so the Kyng of Scottes elepid 
hym,) to return safe and sownde ayene ynto his region of 
Scotteland. in R. Clone. (1724) 11 . 483 His fader in 

his tymes enforgissed his marches. 

Enlaurel : see En- pref 1 i b. 

Unlay : see Inlay. 

Enle&d, Enleaf : see En- pref. 1 i a, b. 
E&leagne (entf-g), v. Also 7 inleague, [f. 
En-1 + League sh. or v .] trans. To unite in or as 
in a league. 

x6os Warner Alb. Eng. x. Iv. (x6ia) 344 Not for Maries 
Title, or her any virtuous Giftes, Think that they her in- 
leagued. 1608-1677 Fkltham Resolves i. xxxi. (1677) 55 T o 
inleague ourselves with an undividable love. 1053 Ford 
Broken Hrt. 111. iv, I . . Could . . with a willingness in league 
our blood With his. 1759 W. Wilkie Epigon. 1. (1769) 14 
Greece enleagued a full assembly held. *8si Joanna 
Baillik Poems , Now it doth appear That he, enleagued with 
robbers, was the spoiler. 

Enlegeanoe, corruption of Allegkance 1 , Ohs. 
23nlenffth, -en : see En- prcf . i a, 5 . 

ISnlepi* variant of Onelkfy a. Ohs . only. 
c s*75 Lamb, Horn. 73 Ich ileue on )>c helende crist ' filiwm 
eius unicutn • his enlepi sune. 

Enleesen : sec En- prcf A 3 . 

+ Enlrre. V. Ohs. rarc-K (a. OF. enlevc-r , 
f. en- (see En- 1 ) + lever to raise.] trans. To 
raise (a figure) in relief J to represent in relief. 
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ENLBV*. 

c 1400 Maundev. xvii. i8£ In the Plates ben Stories & 
Batayles of Knyghtes enleved [orig. enleuez], 

|| I£nl6v6 (artUv*), a. Her . (Fr. enlevl, j>a. pplc. 
of enlever (see prcc.).] Raised or elevated, *■ 
enhanced : see Enhance i b. 

In mod. Diets. 

Enllfiment (cnl/'vm&it, afilfvmaiO. Sc. 
%Law . [Fr. enUvement f. enlever to carry off, f. 
en- L. *W* away 4 to lift.] A carrying off 
(of a woman or child) ; on abduction. 

Sometimes employed by mod. Eng.writers merely as Fr , 
without reference to its earlier adoption. 

1769 Ln. President in Scats Mar. Sept. 687/1 As to the 
enlevement of Mignon’s child . . »ucn enlevement happened 
in July 1748. 1810 Scott Hrt . Midi, i, The development, 
enlrvement, the desperate wound etc. . . become a mere 
matter of course. 1851 Thackeray B, Lyndon xvi, All the 
town being up about the enDvement. 

Enle(v)en, -enth, obs. ff. Eleven, -til 
t Enlrberty, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 enly- 
berte. [f. En - 1 4 Liberty.] trans. To put within 
the ‘ liberty * or absolute control of ; to give up 
entirely. 

c 1500 Melusim (1880) 90, I enlyberte & h&baundonne it 
to them [the monkea] (or tneire vse. 

Bnlire s see En- prefix 2. 
t Enlight (enbi*t), v. Obs . or arch. Forms : 
1 inlihtan, - 16 htan, -If htan, 4 ynlijte-n, 7 in- 
light, 6- enlight. JOE. inlihtan , f. in - 4 ll htan 
(see Lights.) to shine. But the word in 17- 
i 8 thc. is prob. independently f. En -1 4 Light v. 
Cf. Alight v. 3 ] 

1 . tram . To shed light upon, illuminate. Also 
fig. and absol. 

<"975 Bushin. Gas ft. Luke xi. 36 Swa lcht le^edcs in-lihte8 
Sec. a 1000 Gut hlac 70 (Gr.), Sidftan hine inlyhte, xe he 
lifes we* cacstum j$earwa< 3 i. 1381 Wyclif 2 Car. iv. 6 God 
. .hath ynliltid in ourc hertis. 1603 Syi.vkktrr Du Bartas 1, 
iv. (1605-7) *♦ M3 Seeing the Lampe which doth enlight the 
Whole. 1634 H ahington Castara (Arb.) 137 The Cym- 
merians, whom no ray Doth crc enlight. 1663 Wihikr 
Lord's Prayer 84 Some who have brcnln a good measure 
inlighted. 1673 Cocker Morals 24 How dark \ the Lesser 
Worlds sad Winters Night, When Reasons radiant Rays do 
not enlight. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. it. 403 That sun . . En* 
lights the present, and shall warm the last. 

2 . trans. To enlight up : to light up, kindle, 
cause to shine. 

x8i8 Lamd Sonn. iii. Wksc 603 What rare witchery . . En- 
lighted up the semblance of a smile In those fine eyes. 

Enlighten (entoi'tan), v . Forms ; a. 6- en- 
lighten. 0. 4 inlijten, 6-S inlighten, (7 il- 
lighten). [f. En- 1 + Light sb. 4 -en 5 ; sec En* 
pref. l 2 b. 

(As in many vbs. with the same prefix and suffix, the pre- 
cise mode of formation is doubtful. Possibly inlighten 
(14th c. : see sense 4) was a secondary form of inlignt (see 
prcc.); formation on In-, En- 1 4 Lighten v. is also possible. 

Cf. A LIGHTEN.)] 

+ 1 . trans. To put light into, make luminous. 
1587 Goldino De Momay i. 1 Which should take vpon 
them to enlighten the Sunne w* a Candle. xfaa Warner 
Alb, Eng. xili. lxxviiL (161 a) 323 One Sunne inlighteneth 
euery Light. *678 Cudworth lntell. Syst. 350 Thou rollcst 
round the Heavens, enlightnest the Sun. a 1963 Byrom 
Thanksg. Hymn Wks. (1810) 254 And the Moon Is en- 
lighten'd to govern the night. 

+ b. To light, set light to (a lamp, a com- 
bustible). Obs . 

16x3-16 W. Browne Brit. Past . t. iii, Now had . . all the 
lamps of heav'n inlightncd bin. a 1634 Chapman Revenge 
Hon. Wks. 1873 III. 322. I ere long enlightened by my 
anger Shall be my own pile and consume to ashes. 

2 . To shed light upon, illuminate (an object, 
scene, etc.) ; to give light to (persons). Also absol. 
Now chiefly poet, or rhetorical . 

x6xx Bible Ps. xcvii. 4 His lightnings inlightned the 
world. 1633 Swan Spec. M. iii. § a (1643) 4® The element of 
fire, .whose act and qualitie is to enlighten. 171 x Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) II. 37a Vital treasures which inlighten and 
invigorate tne surrounding worlds. 1761 Smollett Humph. 
Ct. (1815) 109 Ranelagh .. enlightened with a thousand 
golden lamps. X784 Cowprr 'Pash 1. 348 Shallow and sun- 
shine. .darkning and enlightning. .ev'ry spot. 1831 Brews- 
ter Newton (1855) I. iv. 80 Tne sun . . enlightened some 
such clouds near him. 184a Longf. Sp. Stud. 11. x, Thou 
moon, .all night long enlighten my sweet lady-love ! 187* 
B. Taylor Faust (1075) II. 11. iii. 16a What fiery marvel tne 
billows enlightens. 

fb. fig. To throw light upon, elucidate (a 
subject). Obs. 

<387 Golding De Momay xxxl 305 Which end of the Law 
..is greatly inlightened vnto vs by the commlne of our 
Lord. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts ( 1673) 46a. The difference 
of Regions do venr much enlighten the discnption or history 
of Sheep. 1694 K. Burthocge Reason 150 This Discourse 
. .will seem a little Mysterious; and, therefore, to Inlighten 
it, etc. 1738 J. Keill A nim. CEcon. <4 By whose bright 
Genius.. we see the Theory of Medicine enlightened and 
illustrated. 

f 3 . a. To light, give light to (a room or build- 
ing) by lamps, eta, or by windows, b. To light 
(a district, town, etc.) ,* to furnish with lighting 
apparatus. Obs. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 179 Enlightened with 4 a 
apertures or windows, artificially disposed. 1706 Land. 
Go*. No. 4293/3 Letters Patents for Enlightening the 
Suburbs of London .. by new invented Lights, inj in 
Pictoa L'pool. Mnnic . Rec. (x886) II. 143 An Act • • for en- 


lightening round the Dock. .* 7*8 Chron. in Ann, Reg, 73/1 
Ine bill for enlightening . . the parish of Si. Mary le bone 
in the county ofMiddlesex. 1773 Noorthouck Hut. Land. 
599 The body is enlightened by a single series of large 
gothic windows. 1817 Hugh am Walks through London 
993 A plain brick builaing, well enlightened. 

1 4. In Biblical phrase : To remove dimness or 
blindness from (the eyes, and fig. the heart). Obs. 

, 3 ® a Wyclif Ephes. 1 . 18 The y$cn of joure herte inline- 
ened. c sm Fikiikr Whs. (1883) 439 He must bcscche our 
sauiour Christ to enlighten his narte by clcrc faith. x6tx 
Bible x Sam. xiv. aa See . . how mine eyes haue becnc en- 
lightened, becnu&c I tasted a little of this home, a 1703 
Burkitt On N. T. Mark x. 52 He stood still, he called 
him, and enlightened his eves. 

5. fig. To supply witn intellectual light ; to im- 
part knowledge or wisdom to ; to instruct. In 
mod. use often humorously in trivial sense : To 
inform, remove (oneV ignorance of something. 

1667 Milton/’. L. xi. 115 Revcalc To Adam what shall 
come . . A* I shall thee enlighten. 171a Addison 
N o. 410 P5 Before the World was enlightened by Learning 
and Philosophy. X763 Johnson A sc ham Wks. iV. 6a 1 To 
inlighten their minas, and to form their manners. 183a 
Hr. Marhnf.au Demerara ii. 28 As much as you please in 
enlightening those who are unaware of them. 1863 F«. 
Kemble Rtsid. Georgia o The moment they [slaves] are in 
any degree enlightened, they become unhappy. 1884 Munch. 
Exam . 3 May 4/7 The letter which follows his own .. will 
enlighten him on this point. 

b. In rcligioususe; To supply with spiritual light. 

1577 tr, Butlinger's Decades (159a) si 7 Blasphcmie against 
the Sonne of man is committed of the ignorant, which are 
not yet inlightned. 16x1 Biulk Prof. 5 (The Seucntic) were 
..enlightened with propheticall grace. 1644 Jus Pop. 4 
When Civilitie began to be illiglitned by Christ ianitie. 1630 
Baxter Saints' K. iv. iv. (1662) 677 That heavenly Light, 
wherewith your own souls were never illightencd. X877 
Motley Untv . Scrm. vi. 141 Outward nature cannot of 
itself enlighten man's conscience. 

+e. Contextually : To revive, exhilarate. (Cf. 
lighten , brighten , in similar connexion.) Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. so 7 He [Satan] ended, and Id* 
words thir drooping chere Enlightn'd. 

Enlightened (cnbrt’nd), ppl, a. [f. En- 
lighten v. 4 -ED 1 .] 

+ 1. That has been made luminous; blaring, 
light-giving. Obs. 

16x1 Cotgr., Fouldroycr , to blast with lightning, or (In- 
lightened) thunderbolts. 1803 Pigott in Phil. 1'rans XCV. 
152 The enlightened stars are those that have already at- 
tained the highest degree of perfection. 

2. That receives light from a luminous object ; 
illuminated. 

X63S Wilkins New World v. (1707) 30 The nearer any en* 
lightened Body comes to the Light. 1789 Hf.krchki. Saturn 
in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 8 Wc must. .see the rounding 

f iart of the enlightened edge. z8ix Craig Led. Drawing 
v. 236 Part of the enlightened surface of the flesh. 

3. Possessed of mental light ; instructed, well- 
informed ; free from prejudices or superstition. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 498 Prolonged to cnlightncd 
stuff 1*689 snuff]. X73* Brrkelky Alciphr. i. f 9 The select 
spirits ol this enlightened age. 18x4 D’Iskakli Quarrels 
A nth. (1867) aa 8 Many enlightened bishops sided with the 
philosopher [Hobbcsl. 1808 Pkard Water /arm. vii. 80 
The most enlightened culture was bestowed on the bed of 
the Galway rivers. 

Hence Xnli’ghtanednMS. 

1847 Southey Doctor'S 1 . 373 Where your enliehtenedness 
(if there be such a word) consists, .it would puxzle the Devil 
to tell. 

Enlightener (enlopt’naj). Also 8 inlight* 
ener. [t. Enlighten v. 4 -kr. 1 ] One who, or that 
which, enlightens ; one who imparts intellectual 
light, informs or instructs. Rare in physical sense. 

i. 5 *» Bentley Mon.Matrones tit. 225 O mine Inlightcner, 
it is thou that hast taught and instructed me. 1667 Mil ton 
P.L. xii. 271 O sent from Heav'n, Enlightner of my dark- 
ness. X730 Warhurton Doctr. Grace, Is it possible, then, 
to suppose them (the Apostlesl to be deserted by their 
divine Inlightcner? 1840 Mill Diet. 4 Disc., Civilis. (1859) 
I. 287 Literature . . has almost entirely abandoned its mis- 
sion as an enlightener and improver of them l the current 
sentiments). 1851 G. S. Faukr Many Mansions (186a) The 
great Enlightener of Life and Immortality. 

t b. In pi. : The party of enlightenment, the 
c illuminatists*. Obs. (? nonce -use.) 

x8oo Month. Mag.\ III. 597 The first practical victory 
won by the Enlighteners over their antagonists, was the 
suppression of the Order of Jesuits by Clement XIV. 

Enlightening (enlai-Fnig), vbl. sb. [f. En- 
lighten v. 4 -ing 1 .] The action of the verb En- 
lighten, in various senses. 

sJtsT. Norton Calvins Inst. 11. 83 To wbome the Holy 
ghost by his enlightening shall make a new minde. X613-16 
W. Browne Bnt. Past. 11. v. Whose new inlightning will 
be quench’d with teares. X665 Wither LorcTs Prayer 67 
My Rush-candlc may perhaps occasion the enlightning of 
many Torches hereafter. 17*7 D* Foe Syst. Magic 1. i. 
(1840) 16 To shine, .for the further enlightening the world. 
Enlightening, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing *.] 
That enlightens, in various senses of the verb. 

164s Milton Ch. Govt. Pre €(1851)96 The supreme inlight- 
ning assistance. Norris Coll. Misc. (2699) ioj 'Twes 

a Crime to taste th’ inlightning Tree. 1791 Cowpf.r Odyts. 
x. 336 Where sets The au enlight'nlng tun. 1804 Coleridge 
Aids Refi. (2848) I. 5 This seeing light, this enlightening 
eye, is reflection. 

Enlightenment (cnlri't’nmlnt). [f. os prcc. 

4 KENT.] 


1. The action of enlightening ; the state of being 
enlightened. Only in fig. sense (see Enlk.iitkn r. 
5 ). The imparting or receiving mental or spiritual 
light. 

1660 Lit Blanc in Spurgeon Treat. Dav, IV Ixxxiv. 1 ; 
His lightning*, that in hi* divine enlightenment*, a re l*»t 
scon. 1798 Month. Mag VI. 554 A truth .. the power of 
comprehend inu which implies a high degree of enlighten- 
ment. 1846 W. H. Mill live Sermons (1848) 5 The high- 
est spiritunl enlightenment. 1833 I)u Kr ns Lett. <1880!* . 
398, 1 should !x> ready to receive enlightenment from any 
source, i860 Fkoudk Hist. Eng. V. j He imagined. .that 
an age of enlightenment was at hand. x88x W. C01 uns IU. 
Robe 1 . ii. 16, 1 needed no further enlightenment. 

2 . Sometimes used [after tier. Aujklamng \ Aufi 
kltirerei) to designate the spirit and aims of the 
French philosophers of the 1 8 th c. # or of others 
whom it is intended to associate with them in the 
implied charge of shallow and pretentious intel • 
lcctualism, unreasonable contempt for tradition and 
authority, etc. 

J. H. Stirling Secret of Hegel p. xxvii, Dcbm, 
Atheism, Pantheism, and all manner of isms due to En- 
lightenment. Ibid. p. xxvin, Shallow Enlightenment, mij>- 
jMjrted on such M*mi-inforniAtion, on Mich weak personal 
vanity, etc. 1889 Caird Philos . Kant 1 . 69 The individual- 
ihtic tendencies of the age of Enlightenment. 

t Enli'mn, V, Obs. In 5 6 en-, inlyran. [f. 
En-1 4 Limn: &ec Knlumink.] trans. a. To illu- 
minate (a book) ; «= Knlumink 4 . b. To paint in 
bright colours. 

1453 Test. Rbor.( 1855) II. 290, j par of tables rnlymned 
withSeyntes. 13x0 Palrgr. 536/1, 1 enlymnye, ns one en- 
lymneth a bokc, Te en/umme. This boke is well written 
and richely enlymned. Ce Imre est bten es, npt et n\ hement 
cnlumirU. 1603 Sir C. Hkydon Jud. Astro t. ii. 71 Oiigen 
called heauen abooke, in which God hath as it were inlymned 
all that his pleasure Is should come to passe in this world. 

Enlink (unli nk), v. Also 6 enlinoke, -lynok, 
in!in(o)k. [f. En-^Link.] trans. To fasten 
ns with links ; link together as in a chain ; to 
join in company with ; to connect closely; lit. and 
fig. Const, in , to, with. 

. Dais tr. Sic id ant's Comm, 293 a, Cities of the Empire 

jnimrkcd with the Protestantes. 1367 Dran i Hot me l/ist. 
To Rdr. # iiij, Maruaile that I wil now any longer enltncka 
my selfc in things so small. 1396 Sfknsi-r F. Q. v. iv. 3 
That lovely payre, Enlinckctl fast in wedlotkcs lo\all l>on<i. 
1590 Shark. Jfen. V, in. iii. 18 Fell feau, Knlynckt to wnst 
and desolation. 1811 Scott Trierm. ill. xxx. Maid* rnlinkcd 
In sister-fold. 1846 Dk Ouincfy ( hristiamty Wk*. XII. 
264 The one idea is enunked with the other. 1883 T 
Watth in 29M Cent. Mar. 415 Coleridge was enlinkrd to 
modem life and thought. 

Hence Bnli nked ppl. a.\ *nll*nkment (rate), 
a linking on. 

*599 Nakiir Lenten Sti/fo (1871) 50 The inlink<*d con- 
sanguinity lictwixt him and I^tdy Lucnr. 1882 Athenaeum 
17 Sept. 370/2 'I he enlinkment of Condatc with the camp 
at Ktnderton near Middlcwich. 

Enlist (enli st), v. AIbo 8 inliat. [f. En-* 4 
Liht sb . or v. 

If from the sb., possibly suggested by Du. inlijxtcn to in- 
scribe on a lint or register. So far as our ijuutx. show, the vb. 
list (now usually written ’ list as if nphetic) occurs consider- 
ably earlier than enlist, and may possibly be its source. 
The form inlist, now wholly dixusea, was in x 8th c. much 
the more frequent. ] 

1. trans. To enrol on the Mist* of a military 
body ; to engage as a soldier. 

1698 a E. Ludlow Mem. III. 99 That the like number 
was enlisted [cd. ij$i inlistcd] under my command in the 
western parts of England. 1733 Ioiin&on, List, to enlist 
(the word is not under En- or fn-\. 176a Gentl, Mag. 1 

The Dutch .. were very busy inlisting inen. 1776 Gibbon 
Dec/, tp F, I. xiii. 272 Tne bravest of their youth he enlisted 
among his land or sea forces. 1838 Foniilanouk 1 1 mu We 
are Governed 99 The numl>er of soldiers to be employed, 
and the terms upon which they shall be enlisted. 

2 . trans/. and fig. To engage (a per»on) for 
domestic service ( humorous ) ; to secure (a person 
or his services^ as an aid in any enterprise ; to 
range (persons) in a particular class, or (feelings, 
etc.) in support of a cause ; to make (natural 
forces, science, etc.) available for a special purpose. 

*753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 90/1 He likewise in- 
listed another footman and valet de enambre into hi* servi< r. 
1781 Cowpkr Conversation 205 A graver fact, enlisted on 
your side. May fumixh illustration well applied. 1791 Bos- 
well Johnson an *738 He wax . . inlistrd by Mr. Cave ns 
a regular coadjutor in his magazine. x8#6(>. Rev. XXXIV. 
117 It was clever to inlint on nix side those venerable pre- 
judices. 1837 Dihrarli Fenct ta iv. ix. (1871) 259 So he re- 
solved to enlist the aunt ax hix friend. 184a W. Morgan 
in Abdy Water^ure ( 1843) 218 The continued use of such 
liquors . . enlists the moderate man into the rank* of the 
drunkard. 1867 Smii i x Huguenots I.ng.X i. (1880) 31 The 
Reformers early enlisted music in their xervice. 1884 blanch. 
Exam. 4 June 5/1 To enlist public interest in the wretched 
lot of the Dorsetshire labourer. 

3. refl. Chiefly in sense 1 . Now rare: sujicr- 
seded by 4 . 

1730 Johnson Ramil. No. 19 P 4 That clas* in which he 
should inlist himself. 1774 Ciikbtfrf. Lett. 1 . 7a The 
people . . refused to enlist themselves in military service 
1783 Watbon Philip It l (1839) 57 (HeJ persuaded many of 
his countrymen to enlist themselves under his banners. 

4. intr. for refl. To have one’s name inscribed 
in a list of recruits ; to engage for military service. 
Also transf, and fig. 
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1776 Gibbon Dal. \ F. I. vii. 137 Hi* victory wat re- 
warded by . a permission to inlist in the troops. 1790 
Bkatsom Nav. k Aft/. Afem. I. 374 Part of them inlisted 
with the Corsican*. 1703 Buaicit Conduct of Minority Wks. 

VII. 365 The former class . . would be ready to enlist in the 
faction of the enemy. *840 Dickens Bam. Ruder xxxi, A 
carter in a sinock. frock seemed wavering and imposed to 
enlist. 1865 H. Phillips A mer. Paper Curr. 1 1 . too Specie 
was also proposed as a bounty to induce men to enlist. 

Hence Ball'ated ppl. a., enrolled for military 
service. BnlPrter, one who enlists men for mili- 
tary service ; a recruiting officer. InU'stlng vbl. 
sb., the action of the vb. Enliht ; also attrib. 

1714 Briton 118 The enlisted Men were, for the most part, 
Irish Papists. 188a Hinsdale Garfield f Kduc. 431 The 
majority of the twenty-five thousand enlisted men in the 
army arc nativc-liorn citizens. 1885 Carlyle Fredk. Gt . 

VIII. xix. ix. 373 The whole German Reich was deluged 
with secret Prussian Enlistcrs. 1807 J. Marshall Const. 
Op in. iv. (i8j 9> 50 The mere enlisting of men without as- 
sembling them is not levying war. 1846 McCulloch Acc. 
Bnt. Empire (1854) II. 443 The enlisting money and other 
cxpcttscs. 

Enlistment (enlistment), [f. Enlist v. + 

-MKNT.] 

1. The action or process of enlisting men for 
military service ; the action of engaging oneself 
for military service. Also Jig. and attrib. 

176s T, Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. i. 139 Lest there 
should not he a voluntary inlistment. 18x0 Wellington in 
Gtirw. Disp. VI. 78 The enlistment of persons of this de- 
scription in the corps of this army. 1864 Sala in Daily 
Til jj July, By enlistment huts and rendezvous tents for 
the army and navy. 1871 Macduff Afem. Patmos viii 
108 Different subjects for the enlistment of their immortal 
energies. 1870 Soldiering in Cassell's Techn. Educ. 111 . 
1 jo The smooth-sounding title of * lowering the standard of 
enlistment \ 

2. 4 The document by which a soldier is bound * 
(Webster). ? U, S. only. 

tEnli-ve. v. Obs . Also 7 inlyve, -live. See 
Km jfk (E n.i a), [f. En- 1 + 1 .iris; cf. the pi. lives.] 

1. Dans. To impart natural or spiritual life to, 
animate (a body, an individual). Alsoyfy*. 

1593 Nash* Christs ' T. (1613) 158 The diucl, who . . goes 
and culiucth such licentious shapes. 1616 R. Carpenter 
Past. Charge 45 SeruanU of the Lord, quickned and enlived 
with the spirit of grace and power of godlincsse. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 333 The body of the first man 
. . was informed and enlived by a living and reasonable 
soulc. * 04 * J. Bali, Anno. Can ii. 71 The true church of 
God, all whose member* were not. .spiritually enlived. 
trans/. 164a Sir E. Dering Sp.on Retig. no There wantelh 
. . the formnll power that should actuate and enlive the 
worke. a 1639 Ohhorn Queries Wks. (1673) 606 The Spring 
by which a small Watch is Inlived. 

2. To impart freshness and vivacity to ; to make 
lively ; to cheer. Also to revive (beauty). 

1617 [see Knliving]. x6a8 C. Pori rr Couset r. Serm. ( 1639) 
71 Hi* speech should be .. quickned and enlived with ac- 
tion, 1647 I. Cotton Sing. Ps. i. 5 The sound of the 
Hurpe. .quickned and enlived as it were by a spirit nail song. 
1849 LovhLAtK Poems 19 / ossa's pencills. .With which she 
now enliveth more Beauties, then they destroy'd before. 
Hence Unliving, vbl. sb . 

x6o * H ik ron Anno. Popish Rime To Rdr., The well 
neere breathlcsse body of poperic beginneth to entertaine 
some hope of a new enliuing. 18*7 — II. 60 The singing 
of a psalme . . is a notable meanes for the enliuin^ ana 
stirring vp of our dull spirits. 183* R. H. Arralgum. 
Whole Cnature xx. 334 Wanting that vivification, in- 
lightning and inliving, which is from that Sonne of 
Kighteousnessc. 

Enliven (cnbiVn), v . [f. En - 1 + Life + -enB ; 

see Enlivk.] 

+ 1. trans. To give life to ; to bring or restore 
to life ; to animate (as the soul the body). Obs . 

1833 Earl Manch. A l Mondo (1636) 14 Death . . is but a 
departed breath from dead earth, inlivened at first by breath 
cast upon it. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk hr Selv. 38 That 
ghostly being which enlivens the body of man. x68i 
Chktiiam Angler’s Vade-m. xxxviii, § 12.(1889) 9 4^ Leaving 
il [i. e. spawn] to be enlivened by tho sun’s heat. 173* 
Wi sley IVhs. (1872) VII. 478 When God hath raised tins 
body, he can enliven it with the same soul that inhabited 
it before. 

2. To give fuller life to; to animate, inspirit, 
invigorate physically or spiritually; to quicken 
(feeungs), stimulate (trade, etc.). 

1844-31 J. Smith Set. Disc. vii. iv. (1821) 333 The Divinity 
derives itself into the souls of men, enlivening and transform- 
ing them into its own likeness. Hammond On Ps. cxix. 
an raraphr. 598 To inliven me to a pious virtuous life. *677 
Yarranton Eng. fmprov. 127 There Is no way . . to inliven 
Trade . . hut this way. 1879 Plot Staffordsk. (1686) 384 For 
enlivening old trees. 1884 Bunyan Pilgr \ 11. 51 They came 
out of that Bath . . much enlivened and strengthened in 
their Joynts. a 174a Swift (J.>, A small quantity of fresh 
coals, .very much enliven* it [the firej. 1799 Dundas in J, 
Owen Wellesley's Disp. 640 The bullion which has been 
xent from this country . has tended to enliven your circu- 
lation. t8»7 C. Bridges Expos. Ps. cxix. (1830) if What is 
the motive that enliven* the believer in the pursuit of more 
extended xpiritual knowledge? 

3. To make ‘lively’ or cheerful, cheer, exhila- 
rate ; to impart liveliness to, relieve the monotony 
of, diversify agreeably (circumstances, conditions) ; 
to brighten, render cheerful in appearance. 

1891 Ray Creation (*714 ) 179 Their eminent Ends and 
Uses in illuminating and enlivening the Planets. 17*1 
Addison SpeA. No. to p 1, I shall endeavour to enliven 


Morality with Wit. 1730 Thomson Autumn 27 A serener 
blue With golden light enlivened. 1760 J. Scorr Elegy l. 
Poet. Wks. (1786) e< The Voice of Song [shall! enliven 
cv’ry Shade. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1784) 11 . L 3 
Our house ha* been enlivened to-day by the arrival of a 
London visitor. 18*4 Djbdin Libr. Comp, 526 He i* a sage 
to consult, rather than a companion to enliven. x8$8 Doran 
Crt. Fools 61 The Jews themselves employed jesters to 
enliven their own wedding feasts. 187a Jowett Plato 
(cd. 2) IV. 504 A picture, which is well drawn in outline, 
but is not yet enlivened by colour. 

Hence BnUv*n*d, ///. a. ; Bnlivanar, he who 
or that which enlivens. 

1640 W. Bridge True Souldiers Convoy 0 Enmity being 
nothing els but enlivened contrariety. 1863 Cowley Pindar. 
Odes, Destiny i, Lo, of themselves th’enlivened chcsmen 
move. 1878 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 793 This Enlivened 
Terrestrial Body, or Mortal man. *662 Ijoylk Consul. E v- 
per. hr Nat. Philos. 1. ii. 43 He calls Him the Preserver, or 
..the enlivener of them all. 1774 Mrs. Delany Corr. 
Ser. 11. II. 34 The deer . . are beautiful enlivener* of every 
scene. *8ax Blackw. Mag. X. 332 He was the enlivener 
and insniritcr of conversation. 1874 Maktwig Aerial IV. 
iv.38 Echo, the charming enlivener of the silent glen. 

Enlivening (enbiVniq), vbl, sb. [f. prec. 
•f-iNoL] a. The action of the vb. Enliven. 
b. cotter. Something that enlivens. 

18x8-1877 Feltham Resolves 1. lxxxiy (R.), The good man 
is full ofjuyful enlivening*. 1874 N. Fairfax Bulk hr Sets*. 
141 Without insouling or inliveuing of it [the body). 177a 
Ann. Keg. 48/1 One of the greatest objects of his JSully si 
policy.. was the enlivening the provinces by agriculture, 
the true source of riches. 18x9 R. Burton Centr. Afr, in 
Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 21 Central Africa, .appeared upon 
the maps a blank of white paper, with enlivening* of 
ostriches and elephants. 

Enlivening, PpU a. [f. Enliven v . + -inq 2 .] 
That enlivens; m the senses of the verb. 

1684 H. Mohr Myst. /nit/, iv. 9 The sincere doctrine and 
enlivening spirit of the Gospel of Christ. 1748 7 Hervky 
Med it . (1818) 107 Docs tho grape refresh you with its en- 
livening juices? C1790 I m ison Seh. Art 1. io£ Thi* en- 
livening uuality in air is also destroyed by the air’s passing 
through (ire. 18 8a Burton Bk. Hunter 1. 34 The enlivening 
talk has made a guest forget ‘ The lang Scots miles 
Hence BnlWenlxigly, adv. 

1867 Morning Star 19 July, The people . . became more 
numerous, and at times enliveningly demonstrative. 

Enlivenment (entaiVmnent). [f. Enliven v. 
+ -ment.] The action of enlivening ; the state or fact 
of being enlivened ; rotter, something that enlivens. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Apr. 688/1 Not to mention an occa- 
sional kermesso and other enlivenment*. 

Enlock (enlp'k), v. Also 7-9 inlook. [f. En - 1 
+ Look v .] trans. To lock up, shut in, enclose, 
hold fast. Also fig. 

1598 Spensrr F.Q. iv. Prol.4 My soveraigne Queene, In 
whose chast brext all bountie naturall And treasures of true 
love cnlocked becne. 1811 Cramrk Tales xxi. Wks, 1834 V. 
az8 He observed . . His friend unlock'd within a lady’s arm. 
X831 Caki yle Sari. Res. (1858) 123 Inlock both Editor and 
Hofrath, in the labyrinthic tortuosities and covercd-ways 
of said citadel. 1870 Myers Poems (1875) 75 Lamps enlock 
the tomb in golden glamour. 

t b. (See quot.) 

163a Sherwood, To Inlocke (mortaise in), enclavtr. 
EnlO’dge, V. rare. In 7 inlodge. Tf. En- 1 , 
In- + Lodge v.] trans. To locate or loogc in a 
place or within a given space. Hence Bnlo'dged 
(pi. a.; Bnlo*dg*m«nt, the action of locating 
in a place. 

1678 Norki8 Coll Mtsc. (i6gg) 69 Some more In lodg’d ex- 
cellence. 1884 Punch 16 Feb. 75 The history of a writ from 
the original lawyer’s letter to enlodgcment in Holloway, 
t Enl0*ng, v. Obs. rare, [f, En- 1 + Lono a.] 
Implied in Bnlo nging vbl. sb. f app. meaning 
4 prolongation, extension \ 

1509 Hawks Past. Pleas. (1554) Cc j b, God graunt the 
mercy, but no tyme cnlongyng. — Conv. Swearers a 7 , 1 do 
grnunte mercy but no tyme cnlongyngc. 

+ Enlongate, v. Obs. rare~ l . ? Mistake for 
Elongate v. 2 b. 

1886 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xvii. 113 The Quadrates of 9 
are consider'd under another Name, viz. when she is en« 
longatcd from the Sun. 


t E&lTllliilie, V. Obs . Also 4-5 enlumyne, 
enlomyne. [a. OF. cnlutnine-r , ad. late L. ;>/- 
liimindre (in classical Lat. illutnindre) t f. in- (see 
In-) + lutnett, lit minds light. Cf. Illumine, Il- 
luminate, Allumine. In sense 4 the word 
assumed the aphetic forms Lumine, Limn, the 
latter of which survives with modified sense.] 

1. trans. To light up, illuminate ; also transf 
*375 Barbour Bruce viii. 228 Thair sperU, thair pennow- 
nys, & thar schcldis Of licht Ilium ymt [ v.r . enlumymyt] 
oil the fehli.H. ia8i Caxton Myrr. 111. xix. 176 The Sonne 
. . enlumineth alle the other by his beaulte. tjfiz J. Bell 
H add >m's Anno . Osor . 488 So were y* powers of her soule 
enlumincd with the orient beames of nis divine inspiration. 
*596 Spenskr F . Q. v. Prol. 7 That same great glorious 
lampe of light, That doth enlumine all these lesser tyres, 
b. To give sight to. 

1493 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.) in. viii. 220a, How 
fyue lytyll lyons beyng blynde were enlumyned by an holy- 


man. 

2. fig ; To enlighten (ignorance, etc*) ; to throw 
light upon (a suliject). 

*393 Gower Con/. III. 88 Theorike principal!® . . Is enlu- 
mined Of wisdome. c 1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) S72b/a Worlde* 
and cloud atwecnc us twey woll not suffer my thoughts of 


hem to be enlumincd. c 1430 Lydg. Ly/e 4 Pass. St. A Ron 
(1534) A. ij, In hope his influence shall shyne My tremblyng 
penne by grace to enlumyne. 1509 Barclay Shvp qf Folys 
(1874) 1 . 121 Strengthynge the body, the herte enmmynynge. 
1581 J. Bell H addons A nno. Osor. 56 This ki tide 01 people, 
enlumincd by the Prince of dnrknes. did raysc out of hell, 
this newfangled monxter of Transubstantiation. 

3. To light, kindle (a fire). 

1475 Caxton Jason 19 Whichc enlumyned in him so terryble, 

(Cf. mcd.L. lumitta (lit. 4 lights ') the paint- 
ings in a MS.] To illuminate, aaom (MSS.) with 
coloured designs or miniatures. Also fig. 

c 1366 Chaucer A. B. C. 73 Kalcndeercs enlumyned ben 
**i. ft 400 Rom. Rose 1603 For it sowcllc was enlomyned. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy Prol., For he enlumineth by craft 
and cadence, This noble storye with many freshe coloure 
Of Rethorik. 15*5 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cc. (cxciv.) 
6oq, I had cngrosecT in a fayre boke well enlumyned. 

5. fig. To shed lustre upon, render illustrious or 
brilliant. 


c 1388 Chaucer Clcrke’ s T. Prol. 33 Fraunces Pctrark . . 
Enlumyned al Ytaille of poetric. c 1450 Alerlin xx. 326, Xij 
soncs, where-of the londe of Dretaigne was after enlumyned. 
*579 L. K. in Spenser's Shep/t. Cal. Ep. Ded., Those rough 
anu harsh tearmes enlumine . . the brightnesse of brave and 
glorious wordes. 

t EnluTO, v. Obs . Also 7 inlure. [f. ICn- 1 
Luke sb . : cf. Alluke.] trans . To entice (a 

hawk) by a lure; hence fig. to draw on, entice; 
also also/. 

ia88 Bk. St. Albans D iij b, And thyse l>en not enlured ne 
rcclaymed bycausc y l they ben so ponderous to the perche 
portatyf. 1581 J. Bell H addon's A hsw, Osor. 297 b, The 
other . . enlured Henry the 5 . . unto lyke outrage agaynst 
his own Father. 1607 Barley- Breake ( 1877) 20 Whereby he 
might the belter her inlure. 1607 Sc hoi. Disc. agst. Antichr . 
1. i. 13 Eucry pleasant fouutaine . . that may enlurc to rcturne. 
I lencc Enlirring vbl. sb. 

1613 T. Adams Pract. Wks. (1861-2) I. 311 (D.) Provoca- 
tions, heats, enlurings of lusts. 

Enlusty see Kn- /rr /. 1 2 . 
t XSnltl’te, v. Alch. Obs. [i. En- 1 + L. lut-dre 
to plaster with clay, f. lut-nm clay.] trans. To 
stop or cement with clay. (See Knglutk.) 

^1386 Chaucer Chan.Yem. Prol. 4 T. 213 The pot and 
gins cnlutyng, That of the aicr mightc passe no thing. 1584 
R. Scor Discov. Witchr. xiv. i. 294 Enluting [marginal note 
to cngluting]. 

Enlyance, by-form of Alliance. 
f Enlyme, v. Obs. [? f. En- 1 -f *lyntc> Lkme ; 
cf. ME. alimcy Aleme. But perh. var. of Enlimn.] 
trans. To illuminate, brighten. 

c 1440 Partonope 1920 Alle the fcelde Was enlymed wyth 
the bryghtnessc. 

Bnmagazln© : see En- pref. 1 i a. 
f Enma nch 6 , ©mma noh^. Iler. Obs. Also 
6 cmaunche. [a. Fr. emmancht , f. en- (see En- 1 ) 
4 tnanche , masc., handle. 

In Fr. heraldry the word is used (t) of an axe or other 
wea|X)n, having the handle of a certain tincture different 
from that of the blade ; (2) of the field, denoting what Eng. 
heralds call barry-pily , Neither of these senses is recog- 
nised in England, tnough the former appears in some recent 
Eng. Diet*. The Eng. senses given below are of doubtful 
authenticity; sense 2 i* perh. founded on the erroneous 
derivation from tnanche , fern., sleeve.] 

1. Of the field : (Sir J. Feme’s engraving repre- 
sents 4 per fesse dancettd of two points *). 

1588 Eernr Bias. Gentrie I. 199 Ho bearcth Emaunche 
[printed Emanuche] Arg. and Gcwles. 

2. Of a chid : (see quot.). 

1738 Bailey, Enmanchi [in Heraldry] is derived from 
tnanche, F. a sleeve, and is when the chief has lifte* drawn 
from the upper edge of tho chief on the sides, to about half 
the breadth of the chief, signifying as if it had sleeves on it. 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enmantle, var. of Immantle. 

Enmarble, Enmarvel, •vail: see Emm-. 
Bnmaas: see En- prefix 2 . 
il En maMe (anmas). Also 9 en mass. [Fr.] 
In a mass or body ; bodily, ail at once. 

x8os Playfair Illustr. H utton. The. 334 The transition from 
gneiss to granite en mass , i$ not uncommon. 18x5 Scribble - 
ornan ia 53 The public en masse, Hath Affirmed that these 
Lays other efforts surpass. 1848 Mrs. Gaskki l M. Barton 
v, The thing* were . . lifted en masse to the drawer. 

Enmesh, emmesh, immesh (enme j, 
eme j, imej), v. Also 7 enmaah. [f. En - x 4 
Mesh.] 

1. trans. To surround with meshes ; to catch or en- 
tangle in, or as in, a net. Also of the net, and fig. 

*• t6 9 i Shaks. Oth . 11. ill. 367 The Net that shall en-mash 
them all. a >869 Le Blanc in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 61 A gladiator with net and sword ..endeavouring to 
enmesh any one who comes near him. 1831 Capt. Tkklawny 
Adv. Younger Son I. aoa They have here a ring-fence of 
posts, in which the King of Candy is enmeshed. 1847 Grote 
Greece n.xi. III. 1 3a Declining to haul up the net when the 
fish were already enmeshed. 1884 Harper's Mag. Sept 499/1 
Vines, .enmeshing every stone in their tenacious thread*. 

a. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . ti. 608 A past song . . 
Emmeshcd for ever in the memon/s net. 

v. 1774 Golds m. Nat. Hist. Vfl. 236 Spider . . careful to 
observe when the fly is completely immeahed. 1853 C. 
BrontE Vitlette xvi. (1855) 160, I got immeshed in a net- 
work of turns unknown. 

2. fig To entrap, entangle ; to make (thought) 
complicated, 
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cu iln Shelley Let. Hunt, Debts, responsibilities, and 
expenses will enmesh you round about. i86j Mss. C. 
Clarke Shaks Char, xvlii. 460 Buckingham's career with 
Richard contains an impressive lesson on weakness enmeshed 
by unscrupulous strength. 

p. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, II. tti. 34a Such things 
enmeshed his dying troubled thought. 

v. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xv, The undesigning Boffin 
had become so far immeshed. 

* Hence Bnme'ftliment, the state or condition of 
being enmeshed ; entanglement. 

1885 4 C E. Craddock * (Miss Murfree)in A float ic Monthly 
Apr. 434/a In that enchanted enmeshment were tangled all 
the fancies of the night. 1885 Punch 30 May 358 As con- 
cerns Egyptian darkness, and the Muscovite enmeshment. 

Enmew : see Immew. 

Enmie, -y(e, obs. forms of Enemy. 
Enmilden, enmingle : sec En- prcf> 3. 

+ Exunind, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. En- 1 4* Mind rA] 
trans. To put in mind, remind. 

. t «44 J. Fary Gods Severity on Mans Sterility (1645) 1 
Upon the hearing of this newes, our Saviour en-mindes 
them of what hapned even in their owne City. 

t Enmi'ne, v. Obs, rare- 1 , [App. f. En- 1 4 
Mine sb, or v.] trans. To fix in a hole in the 
ground. 

c taao Pat lad . on Husb. I. 768 Y f the lacke a wcllc, a 
winchc enmyne. 

Enmioue : sec Enemious. 

Enmitre: see En- /ref.* 1 b. 

Enmity (e*nmTti). Forms: 4-6 enem-, en- 
myte(e, ennemite, -yte, 4 enmit(y)e, 5 eny- 
myte, 6 enem-, enimitie, ennimitio, enim-, 
inimity, 6- enmity, [ad. OF. enemistil , tnne - 
mistiSQFx. inimitii), ~ Pr. enem is tat, Sp. enemistad 
late L. TcitdDcm, f. inimicus : sec Enemy.] 

1 . The disposition or the feelings characteristic 
of an enemy ; ill-will, hatred. 

a itoo Cursor M. 4078 (Gfltt.) Ne wald |?ai neuer apon him 
se, Fra bat day l»ot wid enmite [ Trin, enemyte]. ct 380 
Wvclif Sol, Whs. 111 . 301 For enemy te hat )>ci hnn to a man. 
1483 Caxton Cato I viitb, For enymyte and hate arc con- 
trary to frendship and Concorde. 1535 Covfrdale Isa. xi. 13 
The hatred of Ephraim, and y° enmyte of Iuda shalbe cleno 
rooted out. Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. (1885) 

03 The . . inimity borne toward thair parents to instil in the 
nartes of thair barnes. 1667 Milton P. L . 1. 431 Can .. 
works of love or enmity fulfi 11. 1768 Stfrne Sent, Joum., 

Kiddle (1778) II. iij A man who values a good night's rest 
will not lie down with enmity in his heart, if he can help 
it. 1873 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) I. 353 He hated me, and his 
enmity was shared by several who were present. 

2 . The condition of being an enemy ; a state of 
mutual hostility; esp, in phrase at or in enmity, 

? a 1400 Chester PI. (1843-7) 3* And enmitye betwene you 
towc . . I shall make. 1483 C axton Gold. Leg-. 379/3 By 
cause there shold noo debate no enemyte fallc betwene 
the brethren. 1579 North Plutarch $41 So civill and 
temperate were mens enmities at that time. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, 11. ii 68, I will dispaire, and be at enmitic 
With couzcning hope, xtfoa Segar Hon . Mil . 4 Ctv. 1. 
iii. 4 When the Romanes were divided, one faction labour- 
ing to oppresse another . . such enimitie was called Sedi- 
tion. 161 x Bible Jam . iv. 4 Know yee not that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God? 1667 Pepys 
Diary { 1879) IV. ^79 It will prevent much trouble by having 
of him out of their enmity, a *704 Locke ( J.), In an age at 
enmity with all restraint. 1837 Ht. M artineau Soc. Amer. 
III. 188 The growing enmity of opinion to the punishment 
of death. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. II. 407 Provided their 
parents were not at the time in enmity with our sovereign. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 581 The adventures, the 
attachments, the enmities of the lords and ladies who, etc. 
b. transf, 

18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ix. 300 That system of 
patronage . . is at irreconcilable enmity with the very prin- 
ciple of good eovernment. 

to. To oe of ( a person's ) enmity ; to be at 
enmity with (him). Obs. 

164s W. Hakewil Lib . of Subject 133 All Merchants 
Denizens and Forreins (except tho^e which be of our enmitic) 
may. etc. 

1 3 . Something that is prejudicial ; a baneful 
influence. Obs. 

*3 87 Tkkvisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 99 It is gretc enemyte 
iinimicissimum] to werriours forto norsche slcuhe and 
lecchcrie. c *391 Chaucer Astro/, n. 9 4 A fortunat assen- 
dent clepen they whan, .no wikkid planetehaue non aspecte 
of enemyte up-on the assendent. c 1470 Harding Chron. 
liii. i, The water myght not the enemytee Kepe of fwarrel 
from his trewe Britayn lande. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. sir, 
I abiure all roofes, and chuse To wage against the enmity 
oth* ayre. 

ESnmlx ; see En- pref . 1 3. 

Enmoised : see Emmoised, Obs. 
t Enmo ntory. Obs . rare— 1 , [ad. F. imonc - 
toire, f. mod.L. emunetdrius ; see Emunctoby.] 
— Emunctoby sb . ; in quot. spec, the armpit. 
i6ss Fuller Ch, Hist. x. v. 9 ia He was shot through the 
Enmontcry of the left Arm. 

t Enmo*rtise, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 enmor- 
teae. [ad. OFr. enmortiss - lengthened stem of 
enmorttr , var. of amortir ; see En- pref A A. a and 
Amortize.] trans. To convey (property) to a cor- 
poration ; « Amortize 3. 

1439 E. E. f Fitts (1882) j jo, I woll that myn executour* 
enmortese vnto the howse of Tewkesbcry C mark, 

Enmoss ; see En- pref . 1 1 b. 

Enmove, var. of Inmove v. Obs. 
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tBnmu*fle p v. Obs. [f. En - 1 4 Muffle v.] 
trans. To muffle up. Hence Enmuflling vbl. sb. 
x 6 xx Florio, Imbauagliamento , an enmuffiing. 
tEnmu'Se, ^ Obs. rare- 1 , [var. of Amuse : 
see En- pref x A. 2.] trans. To bewilder, con- 
found; — Amuse 2. 

150a Qrd. Crysten Men in. iii. (W. dc W. 1506* 159 The 
deuyll dysccyucth, enniuseth, and entyseth the pore crea- 
ture humayne. 

Enmyable, var. of Enemiable a. Obs. 

Etimye, -my^e, obs. forms of Enemy. 
Enmyly, var. of Enemyly a. Obs. 

Enn&ted, var. of Innatkd, innate. 

[Ennation, enneation , 4 the ninth segment in 
insects for which mod. Diets, cite 4 Maunder \ is a 
blunder for ennaton (a. tvvaroy late spelling ofGr. 
tvarov ninth) which appears in Maunder’* l\eas. 
Nat . Hist. 1 848-54, but not in later editions. We 
havenoevidencethat the word waseverin Eng. use.] 
E nneocontalio dral, a, rare. [f. Gr.lvF«<i- 
teovra (erron. for btrijfeovra ; see Dindorf in 
Stephani Thes.) ninety + tbpa base + -AL.] Of a 
crystal; Having ninety faces. 

18x7 R. Jamkson Char. Min. 202. 

Ennead (e*ni&d). [ad. Gr. kvyf&s, lvvM-o? t f. 
Ivvla nine.] 

+ 1 . The number nine. Obs. 

x6<s-6o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 384/1 The Ennead is 
the first square of an odd number, 

2 . A set of nine persons or things (discourses, 
points, etc.) ; spec, one of the six divisions in 
Porphyry’s collection of Plotinus’ works, each of 
which contains nine books. 

1633 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 186 In his fifth En- 
nead .. he makes the Universe a necessary Emanation of 
God. X678 Cudworth Intel l. Syst. 313 Though Tcrtullian be 
yet more Liberal, and encreasc the Number to an Ennead. 
1854 Maurice Mor. 4 Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 38, I disposed 
them, he [Porphyry] says into 6 Ennead*, gladly availing 
myself of the perfect numbers (6 and 9). 1870 Prof. Cayi.ky 
in Nature 29 Dec, 178/iThc name ‘ennead* is given to any 
nine points in piano which are the intersections of a cubic 
curves : or to any nine lines through a point which are the 
intersections of two cubic curves. x88x Ch. Q. Rn>. 173 The 
exquisite language of the prophecy of Isaiah, especially in 
its last thicc rnneads. 1884 E. W. Budck Babylon. Life 4 
Hist. ix. 138 The most imrartant ennead [of Gods] among 
the Babylonians was ns follows. 

Hence Bnnaadlo a ,- pertaining to an ennead. 
XSnneMteric (ein/a,ftc'rik), a. rare . [f. as 
if on Gr. *hv€cnTi}pli a cycle of nine years (f! 
ivvia nine 4 - «ror year, after the analogy of rpicrt/pif, 
etc.) + -10.] Consisting of nine years. 

1846 Grotk Greece it. ii. IL 353 note , The fact, .does not 
establish a knowledge of the properties of the octoctcric or 
enncacteric period. 

XS&&6agon (cnfi^g^nX Also 7 -one. [f. 
Gr. bwia nine + 7wWa angle.] A plane figure 
with nine angles. Hence BnnM'gosuil, a., having 
nine angles. 

x66o Barrow Euclid iv. xi, Then is AB the side of En- 
ncagone. 17*1-1800 in Baii.ky. 1817 H. T. Colf.brooke 
Algebra 9a The regular pentagon, heptagon, and enneagon. 

Enneagynou* (en/arginss), a. Hot. [f. Gr. 
kvvia nine 4 yw-if woman 4 -ous.] Having nine 
pistils. In mod. Diets. 

Enneahedral (e-nf^h/ *dral), a. Also 9 on- 
neaodral. [f. Gr. Ivvia nine 4 tbpa base4-AL.] 
Having nine faces. 

x8oa Hour non in Phil. Trans. XCII. 353 Which, .render 
the pyramids enneacdral. 

+ E'nnealoguo, nonee-wd. ff. Gr. Iwia 4 
\ 6 y-os word, after the analogy of Decalogue.] 

*633 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iv, f 43 When this [command- 
ment! was wanting, the Decalogue was but an ennoaloguc. 
t Ennean, a. Obs .- 0 [L Gr. kwla 4 -an.J 

16*3 Cockkkam, Ennean number, the numl>er of nine. 

Enne&'ndrian. a. Hot. [f. mod.L .enneandria 
one of the Linncan classes (f. as next) 4 -an.] — next. 
Enneandrotui (en/te'ndrds), a. Bot. [f Gr. Jv- 
via nine 4 dv 8 p- male 4 -ous.] Having nine stamens. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 246 A flower having 9 stamens is En- 
ncandrous. 

Euneapa talons (e-n/?ipe't&ld$), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. ivvka nine 4 WtoA-ov leaf 4 -ous.] Having 
nine petals. So Bimeftphylioui a. [Gr. <^vAAov 
leaf], having nine leaves or leaflets. Bnnea- 
M-palotia [Sepal], having nine sepals. Bnnea- 
■pe rmotui [Gr. awtpua seed], having nine seeds. 

1847 in Craio ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enneatic (en/ie tik), a. rare. [f. Gr. irvi-a 4 
-ATic.] Occurring once in nine times, days, or 
years, etc. ; ninth. 

Ennea tieal! a. [f. as prec. 4 -al.] ^ prec. 
+ Enneatical day ; every ninth day of a disease. 
+ Enneatical year : every ninth year of life. 

* 75 * Chamber* Cycl. 1847 in Craio ; and in mod. Diet*. 
Ennet : see En- pref . 1 1 a. 
t Ennew, V, x Obs . Also 7 ennue. [f. En - 1 
4 New.] trans. a. To make new; to restore, b. 
To make anew ; to repeat. 


138* Wvclif Ecclus. xxxvt. 6 Enncwe thou aigne*. and 
chaunge mcrueiles. 13*3 Skklton Carl. Laurel 389 M aistcr 
Chaucer . . nobly enterprisexi How that EnulLhe myght 
freshely l>e ennewed. imj Cock era m, Made Now, tunned. 

t Exmew*, V.* /'aiming'. Obs, Also 5-6 en- 
nue, enewe. [perh. f. En - 1 4 F. ttuer to shade, 
tint (see quota s.v. nuer in Godef.).] trans. To 
tint, shade ; to graduate (colours). Alsoy^f. 

X430 Lydg. Chron, Ttvy 1. v, The medlynge In conclusion 
So wax ennewed by pnmortion That fynally excesxe was 
there none. Ibid. 11. x, I must procedo with sable and with 
blacke And in ennuyng where ye fyndc a lacke. 1470 83 
M alory /9 rthnrm ix. (1889) 1 10 The one thyldo was enewed 
with whyte and the other shelde was reed, taoy in Haxl. 
E. P.P. II. 133 Roses ennued moo&t sweicly By duine na- 
ture. 1330 Palsgr. 536/a. I ennewe, I set the Inute and 
freshest coloure upon a thing, as payntcrx do whan then 
worke shall remayne to declai*e their connynge, Je renou- 
uelle. 1573 Art of Limning 5 This colour shalbe enewed 
(that is to say) darked or sadded with blacke ynke. 

Enniohe : see En- pref x 1 a. 

Ennoble (enJu-b’l), v. Also 7-8 ©noble, 6 8 
innobie, 7 inoblo. [ad. F. cnnoblir, f. en - (sec 
En- P*efp) 4 noble, Noble a.] Dans. 

1 . To give the rank of nobleman to (a person). 

1394 Shaks R ii It. tit,. I. iii. 81 To ennoble those That 

scarse, some two daye* since were worth u Noble, a 1638 
Mudk On Pent, xxxiii. 8 Wks. i. 179 Levi was enoblrd 
. . specially u\ being of kin to Mohc* the Prince of the 
Congregation. 1701 Gent. Mag. LX I. 1105 His (Columbus’] 
family wan ennobled. 181a H. & J. Smith Ho* at e in Loud. 
133 Virtue builds herself a throne, Ennobling whom she 
touches. 1843 Ld. Cami uell Cham ellors (18*7) 11 . xxxviii. 
146 Most of the Executors ennobled themselves, ut look a 
step in the Peerage. 

2 . To impart nobility to (a person or thing). 
Formerly also, to attribute nobility to. 

130a Ord, Crysten Men 1. iv. tW. de W. 15061 43 Knrychcd 
and ennobled with holy myxtcrycH. 1583 S ruitHi s A nat. 
Abus. ii. 103 The more to innobie and set fourth the rxcef- 
Icncic of this honorable calling of a bishop. 1601 Shaks*. 
Alls Well 11. iii. 179 She . . so ennobled, Is a* 'iwcrc borne 
xo. 1847 R> Siatyiton Juvenal 149 Cicem innobled the 
mcanneKse of hi* birth. 1838 Kmichsun Addr, Catttbr. Mass. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 101 He wno does a good deed, is instantly 
ennobled. 1876 Green Short Hist. vni. § i. (1883) *51 The 
meanest peasant felt himself ennobled as a child of God. 

3 . To impart a higher character to (a person or 
thing) ; to dignify, elevate, refine. 

1636 E. Dacrks tr. MaihtaveC s Disc. Livy II. 511 Mens 
hands and tongucK two of their worthiest instruments to 
ennoble them. *667 Milton P. L. ix.097 Mm h won that 
he his Love Had so enabl'd. 1711 BhRKH.xY Fss. ix. in 
Guardian No. 70 Wks. 111 . 174 The Christian Religion 
cnnobleth and enlargcth the mind. 1784 Cown k Task v. 
6113 The loss of all That can cnoble man. 1813 in Hone 
Every-day Bit . I. 441 These palaces [are 1 now ennobled into 
a refuge. 1846 Trench Mirat. i. (1862) 118 The Son of 
God . . ennobling all that He touches. 

+ 4 . To render famous or illustrious. Obs. 

*365 Golding Caesar 366 b Surus, a Heduan, a man 
both for manhood and birth grcatlyo ennobled, a i6s6 
Bacon (J.), The Spaniards . . ennobled some uf the cousin 
thereof with shipwrecks. 1679 Plot Staffordsh . (168O) 407 
Tho* the place . . were enoblcd with the martyrdoms of 
a 1000 Christians. 17*3 Poi*k Odyss, xxn, 313 Bear Thy 
death, ennobl’d by Ulysses' spear. 1773 Adair Amer, Jnd. 
378 They have . enoblcd themselves by war actions* 

5 . Of light : To render conspicuous. Obs. rare. 

1663 Boylk <\cas. Refl. v. iv. (1675) 310 The light that 
ennobles him, tempts Inquisitive men to keep him .. fiom 
sleeping. 1 667— Urig. Formes 4 Qua/., Stiria;, that cnoble 
the darker Btxly. 

Ennobled (cn<?» b’lcl), ///. a. [f. prec. 4 -kd 1 .] 
1 . Made noble in rank, nature, or character. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary (1625) A ij, Your L. may 
please of your owne ennobled condition to wcl-doing .. 
to vouchsafe your liking to thU latter. 1807 Rowland* 
Hist. Guy Warm. 3 Right worthily Knobled and truly 
Honourable I*ord. 1793 Southey Tri. Worn. 393 Raised 
supreme the ennobled race among. 1858 Robertson Led. 
L 25 The newly ennobled look* down upon the newly rich. 

f 2 . Celebrated, famous, noted. Obs. 

1371 Golding Calvin onPs. xxil. 14 The hill of Basan was 
ennobled for battling and rank pasture*. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. j 36 Other cities there arc . . in Mesopotamia . . 
innobled for their learning. 

Ennoblement (cn< 7 n*b’lment). [f. as prec. 4 
-MKNT.l The action of ennobling ; the state or 
fact of being ennobled. + concr. Something that 
ennobles. 

16a* Bacon Hen. VII, 15 He added to his former crea- 
tions, the Innoblement or aduancement in Nobilitieof a few 
others. 1663 Glanvill See/. Set. T. 2 /Eternal Wixdome . . 
inrich’t us with all those enoblements. 1840 Marryat Olla 
Podr. xxx, They look to ennoblement in the Academy. 
183* Erased s Mag. XLVI. 343 They never heard of the 
man's name . . before they heard of hi* ennoblement. 1871 
H. B. Forman Living Poets 366 The . . faculties . . neces- 
sary for the flawless ennoblement of so serious a subject. 

Ennobler (endu bbj). [f. as prec. 4 -ku.] One 
who or that which ennoble*. 

178a Poetry in Ann , Reg. 188 The prime ennobler of th* 
aspiring mind. *8*4 Cary Dante (Cnnndos) 318 Ennobler 
of :hy nature. *873 Lowki.l in N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 357 
But tne sweetener and ennobler of the street and the fireside. 

Enno bling, vbl. sb. [f. Ennoble v. 4 -inci *.] 
The action of the verb Ennoble. 

1506 Harington Metam. Ajax (1814) For the enobling 
of this rare invention. 1614 Srldrn Title s Hon. Pref , 
Particular ennobling, by the Princes autoritie, cairn- 
in vse. 
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Ennobling (en^a*b’liij), ppl. a . [f. as prec. + 
-ino 2 .] That ennobles; elevating, refining. 

1790 Burke hr. Rev. Wks.V. 255 He feds no ennobling 
principle in his own heart. 1818 Hyson Ch. Har. iv. clxxvii, 
Yo lvieincnt-s !— in whose ennobling stir l feel myself exalted. 
1868 M. Pa ri I son Academ . Org. J 5. 167 The ennobling in- 
fluences of the pursuit of knowledge. 

Hence Bnnoblingly adv. 

1 8*3 Moore Rhyme s Road V. 14 All that in man most en- 
nohliugly towers. 

t Enno bliah, v. Oh. Also 5 ennoblesah, 
7 enoblieh. [ad. F. tntiobliss - lengthened stem 
of cnnoblir : sec Ennoble.] trans . «= Ennoble 
in various senses ; also, to distinguish by favours 
or gifts. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 219/2 He ennoblesshcd seynt John 
to fore at other with the nwctnc* of his famyliarite. 157* 
PossFVM'iL Armorte 16 b, Because they . . ennoblish their 
ownc Houses, whereof they descended. 158a IJkntlky 
A/oh. ft/atroni'5 11. 16 'That I so vile n creature, am so cn- 
nublished by thee to so honourable an husband. 1509 
ilAKI .UYT Voy. II. 11. 75 These streames and barges do 
ennoblish very much the City, and make it. .seeme another 
Venire. 1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 37 His other act* 
haue enoblishcd him for a most worthy aoldior. 1610 Guil- 
um Heraldry 1. ii. (1660)14 To persons ennoblishcd by the 
Sovcraign, by precious Stones. 1610 Holland Catndcn's 
Brit. Ircl. 11. 94 To augment his honour by morecnoblishing 
him with honourable Armes. 1630 R. Johnson Kingd. 6* 
Commw 402 Ennoblishcd it [Saros Patak] is besides with 
the greatest College belonging to the reformed religion in 
all these part*. 

Hence + Ennoblislunent, Obs. ** Ennoblement, 
199s (/die), A Keuocation of all such Letters for Enno. 
blishment, as haue not been verified in the Chaml>er of 
accounts* of Normandy. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
(1637) 173 He that hath obtaiued such letters of cnnoblish- 
ineut is enabled to be dubbed knight. 

+ Enno blise, v. Obs. Also 7 enoblizo. [ad. 
Fr. ennobliss- lengthened stem of cnnoblir , assimi- 
lated to vbs. in -ize. See Ennomjnii.] trans. 
To confer nobility upon, make noble; lit. and fig. 

>908 BARCKLKY/>//r. Man in, (1603) 263 I-et him endevour 
to ennohli/c himsclfc by his ownc vcrtuc. 2601 W. Parry 
Trav. Str A. Shertey (1863) 32 If the king purpose to make 
any man great by cnoblizing him. 1635 Bakkiffe Mil. 
Dtscif. (1643) Ep. Dcd. 2 Many HeroicnllAnccstours . .have 
ennobliYd your potent Family. 1654 Cokainf. Dianea 11. 
111 He was the most celebrated King .. that enoblized 
the (Jlories of his bloud, by the wonders of his Vertuc. 

[Ennoisies, misreading for Envoisies.1 
t Ennoy, sb. Obs. Also 5-6 ennoy e. [Variant 
of Annoy sb. (q. v.)] A troubled state of mind, 
gtief, vexation ; also cotter, a cause of trouble. 

149* Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) n. 372 a/i That 
other heuyncs.se that corrupteth the soulc . . tholde faders 
called it cntioyo or greuaunce. 1513 Douglas FEneis Con- 
tents Bk. 3 The sccund buik schawis the finnle ennoy The 
great mischeif, and subversioun of Troyc. Ibid. XL iv. 54, I 
myi ht haue ^ald this saule full of ennoy. 

t Ennoy, V. Obs. Also 5 enoye, onnuye. 
[Variant of Annoy v. t after OF. ennoy er.J 

1 . trans . in pass. To be ruffled in mind, 
troubled, vexed ; « Annoy 3. Const, of ; also 
const, to with inf To find (a thing) irksome. 

1485 Caxton Paris «* V. 36 Whereof he was sore ennoyed 
in hymsclf. 1491 — Vitas Patr. (W. deW. 1495) 1. i. 6 a/2 
He was ennoyed to conlynuc his prayers, c 1500 Melusine 
192 Many one were wery and etinuyca[wiJ/r»W<’<fcnimycd) 
of theirc hartleys. 

2 . ah sol. a. To do harm ; Annoy 4 b. b. To 
be irksome, produce tedium. 

c 14x0 Pallad.cn Hush. it. 163 YfEst or Southern wyndcs 
nought rnoyc. c *430 Pilgr. LyJ Manhode l. cliii. (i860) 76 
With outc jntervalTe alle thing enoyeth; both the taire 
weder, and thicke of reyn, 
lienee Bnno ying\ vbl. sb. 

c 1430 Piter. Lyf Manhode 11. Ixvi. (1869) ior, I am bilke 
J»at snortlicne maketh the time passe with oute enoyinge. 

Ennoynt, obs. variant of Anoint. 

+ Ennoyous, a. Obs. rare. Also 5 ennoyes. 
[ad. OF. ennoyetts, ennieus (mod.F. ennuyeux) \ 
see Anno youb.] Annoying, troublesome ; harmful. 

e 14*0 Pailad. oh Hush. iv. 61a Yf amites unto thayme en- 
noye* be. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. 11. xxvii. 120 The tempest e 
. . is greuoua & ennoyou* to many thynges. 

t Ennoysance. Obs. rare- 1 . [Vnr. of An- 
noysanck.1 A state of ennui ; weariness. 

ijos Ord. Crysten Men iv. xxx. (W. de W. 1506) 350 By 
heuynes in all thynges fallcth in languour & in ennoy* 
saunce of hi* lyfe. 

If Ennui (annwf), sb. [a. Fr. ennui , OF. tnui 
L. in odio : see Annoy, Ennoy, which are older 
adoptions of the same Fr. word. 

So far a* frequency of use is concerned, the won! might 
bo regarded ns fully naturalized ; but the pronunciation has 
not been anglicized, there being in fact no Eng. analogy 
which could serve as a guide.] 

The feeling of mental weariness and dissatis- 
faction produced by want of occupation, or by 
lack of interest in present surroundings or em- 
ployments. 

1 1667 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. i6t We have hardly any 
word* that do. .fully express the French naivete, ennui, bi- 
zarre, etc. 173* Berkeley ii. *17 They should prefer 

tloing anythtug to the ennui of their own conversation.] 
1758 Chesterf. Lett. IV. 1 17 In less than a month the man, 
used to business, found that living like a gentleman wa* 
dying of ennui. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt Joum. France II. 388 


Muse ! prepare some sprightly sallies To divert ennui at 
Calais. 1801 Mar. Edo worth Angelina i. 10 She felt in- 
supportable ennui from the want ofbooks and conversation 
suited to her taste. 1871 Darwin Detc. Man 1 . ii. 4? 
Animals manifestly enjoy excitement and suffer from ennui, 
b. Personified, c. concr. A cause of ennui. 

1700 Cath. Graham Lett. Educ. 290 It would entirely 
subdue the daemon Ennui. 181s H. & J. Smith Rep. Addr., 
Cut Bono i, The fiend Ennui awhile consents to pfne. 1847 
W. K. Forstkr in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. viL 908 We 
drove to a first-class hotel .. a stylish, comfortless temple 
of ennui. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vii. 87 Every stitch she 
put in was an ennui. 

Ennui, v. [f. prec. sb. ; only in pa. pple., which 
is occas. spelt with y t after Fr. enttuyer.'] trans. 
To affect with ennui ; to bore, weary. 

180$ Syd. Smith Moral Philos . xviii. (1850) 266 They 
[animal*] rejoice, play, are ennuied as we are. 1808 Edits. 
Rev. XI. 360 If tnc common people are ennui'd with the 
fine acting of Mrs. Siddons. 1805 Corah. Mao. July 58 
The Shoddy lady . . ennuied with the superb nousc and 
uncongenial surrounding*. s688 Pall Mail G. ao Aug. 1/1 
The Roman public, iaded and ennuyed, found life not 
worth living without the stimulus of the sight of death. 
Hence Ennuying, ///. a. {rare.) 

1858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 388 Evening*., sacred to 
reading on his part, and mortally ennuying to myself. 

t Ennn mber, v . Obs. rare. [f. En -1 + Num- 
ber; cf. AnnumbebJ trans. To number. 

*535 Gootlly Primer Expos. Ps. Ii, That I may be en* 
numbered among them. 

II Ennuyl (aAn« 7 y*), a. [Fr. : pa. pple. of en - 
nuyer to bore.] Affected with ennui, 

*757 Gray Let. Hurd, 25 Aug., 1 am alone, and tunny/ 
to the last degree yet do nothing. i8aa T. Mituif.ll 
A nstoph. II. 18 A sort of ennuyrf, triste, pitiable busy-idler. 
*847 Disraeli Tancrcdx. vii (1871)394 He must Imj terribly 
ennuyd here. 

b. quasi-.*/', (also fern, ennu y 6 o), one who is 
troubled with ennui. 

18*6 Mrs. Jameson (title), Diary of an Ennuydc. 
Enoculate, obs. f. Inoculate. 
t Eno*dable, Ob$.—° Tad. L, enodabilis , 
f. Tnddare\ see next.] Capable of being made 
clear, or of being freed from knots. 
i6»3 Cockeram ii, To be Loosed, Enodable. 

+ £no*date, V. Obs. ff. L. modal- ppl. stem 
of cnodd-rc , f. c out + noa-us knot.] trans . To 
free from knots ; also fig. to unravel, clear of diffi- 
culties. 

x6<6 Blount Glossogr Enodate , to unknit, to cut away 
the knot, to declare or make manifest, to untie. 1681 Relig. 
Clerici 51 Whrtj they cannot enodate your argument, they 
serve you . . the same trick that Alexander did with the 
Gordian knot. 

Hence f Bnoda-tion, the action of loosing or 
unravelling. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1024 Thus much for the 
enodation of thi* knot. 1623 Cockeram, Enodation , a de- 
claration. 1633 W. Sclatkr 2 nd Fun. Serm. (1654) 28 
Scarcely any thing, that way, proved too hard for him, for 
hi* enodation or descision. 1736 in Bailry. 

Enode (fno»‘d.) a. Bot. [ad. L. enodis free from 
knots (f. e out -j- ndd~u$ knot).] Free from knots. 
In mod. Diets. 

+ Eno de, v. Obs . rare . [ad. L. Pnbddre : see 
Knodatk.] trans. To loose, untie (a knot) ; also 
fig. to solve (a riddle). 

16*3 Cockeram, Enode, to declare. %6<j Tomlinson 
Raton's Dish. Pref., Enode the knoLand throw open the 
gates. 1684 Willard Mercy magn. 4 Riddles which require 
great study to enode them. 

t Eno doua, a. Obs. [f. L. enodds (see Enode 
a.) + -ous.] Free from knots. 

*65 7 Tomlinson Renou's Dhp. 373 Others [orenges] are 
enodous and sterile. 

t Enoi'l, v. Obs. Also 5-7 enoyle. [f. En- 1 + 
Oil sb. Cf. Anoil, Enhuile.] 

1 . trans. To put oil upon. a. To anoint, esp. 
a king, etc. b. To mix with oil. Cf. Enrijile. 

c S4J0 Pailad. on Hush. 1. 687 Half a strike Of barly mcle 
enoyted, 1516 Langley Pol. Verg. De invent, v. iii. 100 b, 
Priestes ana also Kynges . . ougnte to be enoylcd. *573 
Turbkrv. Fakonrie 279 She may. .enoyle hir feathers with 
hir beake. 1643 Pbynne Sov. Power Pari. 11. 93 Other 
kings persons . . who are not annointed, are as sacred . . as 
those who are enoylcd. 

2. trans/. and I fig. 

15*6 Pilgr. Perfi( W. de W. 1531) 115 Thou shalt enoyle 
& mollifye hi* herte that enuyeth the. 1847 Sanderson 
Serm. (1681) II. 216 To enoil a rotten post with a glistering 
varnish. 

t Enorling, vbl. sb. [f. Enoil v. + -ing.] The 
action of the vd. Enoil. a. The action of anoint- 
ing, esp. a king. b. The sacrament of extreme 
unction. Also concr . The oil used for anointing, 
* 5*8 Eilgr* Pcif.(W. deW. 1331)222 He ordeyned sJso 
the sacrament of extreme vnccyon or enoylynge. 15M 
Fardlt Facions 11. xii. 279 The godfathers, to the ende the 
enoUyng [m confirmadon] should not droppe awaie. .clappe 
on a faire filette on the foreheade. 1643 P*ynn* Sov, Pouter 
Pari. hi. 93 This enoyllng . . derives no personall Preroga- 
tives or Immunities at all to kings. 

t Enoi ne, V. Obs. rare . [a. OF. encign- pre- 
sent stem of enoindre , enuinare L. inung(uy?re, 
f* in on + ung(u)-?re to anoint Displaced by the 
form enointy Anoint, from the pa. pple.] Irons. 
-« Anoint. 


ENOBMB 1 TT. 

1 340-70 Alex. 4 Dind, 410 Fonde wik fals craft hure face 
to enoine. 

Enoint, obs. form of Anoint. 
t Enoiltlj tt. 0 h.~° [a. OF. tnoisel-er , f. en- 
(see Es-ly+otseler * to flye out at birds, like a 
giddie Ilawke * (Cotgr.), f. oisel (mod. oiseau) bird.] 
intr. Of a hawk ; To fly at a bird. 

c 153$ Dewrs Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 952 To enolscl as a 
hauke. 

Bnology : see CEnology. 

Enomotarch (cn^’m^taik). Gr. Antiq. [ad. 
Or. ivcjfiorapx-i 1* 9 \vwpLor-ia + apx*tv to com- 
mand.] The commander of an Enomoty. 

1 623 Bingham Xenophon 54 The Coronets . . appointed 
Captaine* ouer them . . Pentecotiters, and Enomotarches. 
1850 Gkote Greece u. lvi. VII. 109 The [Spartan] soldier thus 
received no immediate orders except from the enomotarch. 

Enomoty (enp*uufti). Gr. Antiq. [ad. Gr. «fw- 
/jLoria a band of sworn soldiers, f. Iv in + bpvtocu 
to swear.] A division in the Spartan army. 

1823 Bingham Xenophon 54 They filled the middest . . Jf 
verywide by Enomoties. 1838 ThiRLWall V. xxxviii. 

75The enomoty, of thirty-six men, stood in three file*. 

Enoptrom&noy (en^'otromoensi). In Diets, 
erron. enopto-. [ad. F. moptromancie , f. Gr. Iv- 
onrpo-y mirror + pavrela : see -mancy.] Divination 
by means of a mirror. 

*8$g Smedley Occult Sc, 321 Enoptromancy, is a specie* 
of divination by the mirror. 

Enorder : see En- prefix 3. 

Enorg&nio (enpjgse-nik), a. rare. [f. En- 2 + 
Organic.] Inherent In the organism. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Dissert, m Reid Wks. 86* The 
mental effort to move. .1 would call the Enorganic volition. 

Enorm (ftipum). Forms : 5-7 enorme, 6- 
enorm. [a. Fr. biortne L. enortntSy f. c out + 
norma mason's square, pattern.] 

1 1 - Deviating from tne ordinary rule or type ; 
unusual, extraordinary, extravagant. Oh. 

c 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann . (1570) D iifl, A pure 
minde and simple . . With none enorme maners, nor grieu- 
ous spot of crime. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 53 Seand 
the so so furiub and enorme. 1638 Read Chirurg. xxiv. 180 
If any enorme wound fall out wnerebv there is a solution 
of unity in the jnw bones. 1647 H . More Song of Soul 11. 
i. 11. xxii. Nought scorching, nought glowing, nothing enorm. 
a 17^1 North Exam, 11. v. r 163 (1740) 420 The Author . . 
should have . . said not a Wortf of the Matter, much less 
given in the enorm Depositions in the very Words. 

+ 2 . Of sins and crimes (rarely of persons) : Ab- 
normally wicked, monstrous, outrageous. Oh. 

148Z Caxton Myrr. 11. viii. 82 The grete and enorme synnes 
that they [Sodom and GomorrhaJ commyscd. *363- 87 Foxe 
A. *f M. (1596) 17/2 Heere commcth the enorme and horrible 
abuse of excommunication. 1370-87 Hoi.inshed Scot. Chron. 
(t8o6) 1 1 . 447 The said desperate & enorme persons. 1600 
Fairfax Tassoxm. lxxi, The ncast of treason false and guile 
enorme. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 3*8 
The enorm crimes . . whereof he was guilty. 

8, Abnormally large, vast, monstrous; = Enor- 
mous 3, arch. 

1381 Savilk Tacitus ' Agric. (1622) 188 But there is beside 
a huge and enorme tract of ground. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcel xxxi. ii. 40a The Alani .. wander, .in. .enorme and 
huge cantons [pages imtnensos]. a 1734 North Lives (1826) 
III. 286 Expecting to see an enorm spectre. *8*7 Colicrioce 
Sibyl, Leaves II, 281 Condensed blackness and abysmal 
storm. .Arms the Grasp enorm. 1871 G. Macdonald Whs. 
Fancy /mag. II. 169 Mocking the enorm Strength on its 
forehead. 

b. Sc. Law. Enorm \hurt } lesion (in Roman Civil 
Law Ixsio ultra dimidium vel enormis). An injury 
(sustained by one of the parties to a contract) 
which amounts to more than one-half the value 
of the subject-matter. 

c 1590 Sir J. Balfour Practicks^ (1754) *79 (Jam.) All con- 
tractes, -made by minoris in thair les age, to thair enorm 
hurt and skaith, ar of nane avail. 1888 Ld. 11 alsbury in Law 
Times Rep. (N. S.) LIX. s/2Validity, subject to reduction on 
the ground of enorm lesion, of the contract tn question. 

4. quasi- sb, 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 356 It sould proceid .. As 
neialull war withoutin ony enorme. 

t Eno # rm, V. Oh, In 7 also inorm. [f. prec.] 
trans. To make monstrous. Frequent in Davies. 

1602 J. Davies Mirum in Mod. C til Then lets hee Fiends 
the fantocic enorme With strong delusions and with passions 
dire. x6ia — Muse's Sacrifice (Grosart) 15 To nelp ray 
hatefull hands that slnne inorm’d. 
t Bnoimanee, Obs. rare - l . ?» Enormity. 

1682 D’Urpey ButleVs Ghost 142 Tho he each Sabbath 
bangs his Desk, In laying the Enormance home, And 
preaching Torments are to come. 

t EnoTmand, Obs, rare- 1 , ?» Enormity. 

1719 V'Vnrw Pills (1872) I 200 When Lawn Sleeves, and 
Plays Were cry’d down, an equal enormand. 

t Enormantio, a. Oh. Also 7 enormon- 
tick. [app. f. as if Gr. *boppiaynx-6t f. Iv (see 
En- pref 2 ) + dppalvuv to set in violent motion.] 
That sets in motion ; impulsive. 

i6$s Biggs New Dlsp. 114 Awakened by enormantlck 
power of an exotick motor. 1893 J. Beaumont On Burns fs 
The. Earth 1. 29 Typhoeus being that Enormontick Spirit. . 
or that protrusive Impetus, still reigning In the Chaos, 
t Esumnent. Obs. rare, « Enornmxnt. 

2513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 11. 340 The people . . Gaue 
diuers enormentes vnto this place, ibid, 11. 1220 Endowed 
It with riches and enormentes many on. 
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Enormifioatioxi (fnpi mifikJ l bn). rari~ l . 
[f. L. enorm i-s Enorm 4- -fication.J The action 
or process of making enormous. 

1881 Grant White Eng. Without 4 Within vii. 905, 1 
mused wondering . . upon that sad gradual enormification 
by which she passed from a fall blooming beauty into her 
present tremendous proportions. 

t En0*nni0UJi 9 a. Obs. Also 6 -louse, -eoua, 
normious. [f. L. enormi-s (see Enokm) + -ous.] 

1 . Deviating from ordinary rule or type, irregular, 
extraordinary ; = Enormous 1 and 3 . 

1613 R. G TabU Alph . (ed. 3) Enormious, out of square, 
vnorderly. .x6m Callis Stat. Setuers[i64i) *« And 1 have 
. . l>eheld much enormious proceedings . . both in the Com- 
missioners and in their Officers. 163© Art if. Handsom. ho 
(T.) The enormious additions of their artificial heights. 

2 . Of persons or their actions : Extraordinarily 
wicked, outrageous, monstrous ; * Enormouh 2. 

*545 Udall tr. F.rasm. Par. Luke 67 u, Enormcoux.. 
sins. 135a Hale Apol. 99 Tliat detestable professyon of a 
lyfe so enormiouse. 1503 Stuuues Anat. Abut. (*877147 To 
give the King to vnderstand the tnormiou* abuse thereof. 
1603 Bible (Douay) Jer. 1. comm., God. .is severe when he 
punisheth enormious sinners. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Const. 
(1650) 420 To prevent some enormious act. 1636 Earl ok 
Monmouth Advert, from Parnassus 74 Those inormious 
and ' hatefull loathsomenesses. 1665 J. Serceani Sure- 
footing 91 If the motions he had to keep him j^ood were 
very strong and efficacious, he is still more enormious. 
Hence f Bnormioualy, adv. 

*1x641 Bp. R. Moijntagu A cts (1642) 59 Those many 

errors and mistaking*, wherein to they so often and cnor- 
tniously fell. Ibid. 68 'i'housands of bad Christians, who 
have . . profaned enormiousiy that sacred name of Unction. 

tEno’rmit&n. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Enormit-y + 
-an.] One who exceeds ordinary bounds; one 
who behaves extravagantly. 

.*654 H I /Estrange Chat. I (1655) A y, What St, Augus- 
tine said of some enormitans of his time. 


Enormity (fnp*jmiti). Forms : a. 5-6 ©nor- 
myte(e, -ie, -ye, 6-7 -itie, 6- enormity. 0 . 7 
inormitie, -y, innormity. [ad. Fr. htormiti, ad. 
L. enormilaCtm , f. enormis (see Knorm).] 

1 1 . Divergence from a normal standard or type ; 
abnormality, irregularity. Obs. or arch . 

1538 Starkey England 1. Iii. 84 The party* in proportyon 
not agreyng. .leuc much enormyte. .in tliys polytyke body, 
1647 H. MoRE6V>«jf ofSoulu. iii. in. lxx, The strange absurd 
enormity Of staggering motions in the azure skie. 1865 
M ozley Mirae. v. 95 Pure, boundless enormity, then is 
itself incredible. 

+ b. concr. Something that is abnormal; an 
iriegularity, extravagance, eccentricity. Obs. 

1494 Eadvan vi. cxlix. *35 For his dulnesse and his other 
cnormytes in hym exerevsyd. Ibid. vn. ccxxiv. 35* That 
tyme elerkes . . rode with gylte spurres, witli vsyngc of 
dyuersc other enormytccs. *577 Vautuouillier Luther on 
Ef. Gal. 26 And yet we can not remedie this enormitie. 
1687 Death's Cis. ix. (1713) 41 note 4 The Irregularities and 
Enormities that appear in the Mundane System. 17x0 Ad- 
dison 7Yi//<;rNo.3j>oPi Enormities in Dress and Behaviour. 
1781 J. Moore Yiew Soc. It. (1790) I. xxxix. 433 Keep the 
citizens from reflecting on . . the enormities of the new form 
ofgovernment. 

2 . Deviation from moral or legal rectitude. In 
later use influenced by Enormous 3 : Extreme or 
monstrous wickedness. 

1563 Homilies it. Repentance 11.(1859) 337 Gur natural un- 
ci eaiifincss and the enormity of our sinful life. 1777 Ro- 
bertson Hist . Amer. (1778) II. v. 138 Stained an illustrious 
name by deeds of peculiar enormity and rigour. 1863 Bright 
Sp. Amer. 30 June, The protest . . against the enormity of 
the odious system. 187s Black Adv. Phaeton xxvi. 358 
Lecture her two boy* on the enormity of telling a fib. 

b. concr. A breach of law or morality ; a trans- 
gression, crime ; in later use, a gross and mon- 
strous offence. 

147s Caxton Jason 134 b, Certes Madame sayd yet Jason 
for these enormytes know that I have left and repudied 
her. 1549 Covkkdale Erasm. Par. Hebr. 16 Beware that 
we fal not agayne into our oldc cnormytics. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. 10 Provided there be but found a colour for 
these gross enormities. 17x3 Addison Guardian No. 116 F 1 
There are many little enormities in the world which our 
preachers would fain see removed. *766 Fordyce Serm. 
Yng. Worn. (1767) II. xiv. 367 A single look is construed into 
1 know not what enormity. 184a H. Rogers Introd. Burke's 
Whs. (1849) 1 . a8 The enormities of Debl Sing, one of the worst 
agents of Indian tyranny. 1879 Froude Caesar xL 1x9 
Other enormities Catiline had been guilty of. 
f 3 . Excess in magnitude ; hugeness, vastness. 
Obs . ; recent example* might perh. be found, but 
the use is now regarded as incorrect 
iraa Munchhausen’s Trav. xxil 92 A worm of proportion- 
able enormity had bored a hole in the shell. x8cm Howard 
in Phil. Trans. XCI 1 . 304 Notwithstanding the enormity 
of its bulk. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1 . 759 Of the properties of 
the Peak of Tencrifle accounts are extant which describe 
its enormity. i846DsQuincey.S>x/. Heavens Wks. III. 183 
The whitish gleam was the mask conferred by the enormity of 
their remotion. [Mod. 1 “ You have no idea of the enormity 
of my business transactions", said an eminent Stock Ex- 
change speculator to a friend. He was perhaps nearer the 
truth than he intended *.] 

b. concr. Something enormous, (humorous.) 
x8*5 Honb Every-day Bk. I, 436 This waxen enormity 
(an enormous taper] was lighted. 

t Enormly (fap’-nnli), adv. Obs . rare. [f. 
Enorm a. + -ly 2 - J Enormously, monstrously. Also 
in Sc. Law : (cf. enorm lesion.) 


*5 s/bPrymer Salisb. in M&skelt Mon. Ktt . 11. 373 How 
enormely thou hast xynned. *$40 Acts Jos. Y US97) i 70 
And thcrethrow we &r greatumlie and cnonnelie hurte. 

Enormous (/hpumos), a. Also 6 innorm- 
oua. [f. L. enorm- is (sec Enorm) 4* -ous.] 

+ 1 . D eviating from ordinary rule or type; ab- 
normal, unusual, extraordinary, unfettered by rules; 
hence, mostly in bad sense, strikingly irregular, 
monstrous, shocking. Obs. 

X431 Frith Judgm. on Tracy{ 1829' Prof. ax6 So shall tins 
enormous fact be looked upon with worthy correction. 
1590 Harrow & Greenwood in Confer. 43 Innumbcrable 
enormous Canon* & Constitutions of Antichrist. x6ao 
Vknnkk Vta Recta viii. 168 Whether the appetite be enor- 
mous, or too irregular. 1667 Milion P . L. \. 907 Nature 
here plaid at will Her Virgin Fancies, pouring forth more 
sweet, Wilde above rule or Art ; enormous* bliss. 1733 Poric 
Ess. Man 111. 249 The enormous faith of many made for 
one. X774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xvi. 1 1. 370 Enteicd 
the choir in a military habit, and other enormous disguises. 
18x8 Hai .lam M id . Ages (1H72) 11 . 149 The absurd and 
enormous provisions of the spurious constitution. 

b. Extending beyond definite limits ; redun- 
dant. Obs. 

1704 Newton Opticks (1721] 88 Die enormous part of the 
Light in the circumference ot every lucid Point ought to l>c 
less discernible in shorter Telescopes than in longer. 

f 2 . Of persons and their actions : Departing 
from the rule of right, disorderly. Of a state of 
things : Disordered, irregular. Hence, excessively 
wicked, flagitious, outrageous. Obs. 

Expression* like 'enormous wickedness ’ are now felt us 
belonging to sense 3, perh. witli some slight mixture of the 
older sense. 

*593Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 146 Avoyd the comnanie of 
such enormous persons. x6is Shaks. & Fl. Two Noble K. v. 
i, Oh great corrector of enormous times. 1631 Wkkver An 1 . 
Fun. Mon. 363TI1C Po]>es rapines and enormous proceeding* 
in those dayes. a 1677 Harrow Serm (*8*u) I. *68 Constan- 
tine. .chose Christianity as the only religion, that promised 
impunity and pardon for lus* enormous practices. *737 
Hlkvey Mem. II. 24* Speaking of the cnonnous behaviour 
of the City of Edinburgh in tin* transaction. 1744 Johnson 
/.. /\, Savage Wks, III. 321 The enormous wickedness of 
making war upon barbarous nations because they Lannot 
resist. *8*7 Pollok Course T. vi. Some laxt, enormous* 
monstrous deed of guilt. 18*7 Southey Hist. Pen ins. War 
II. 65 The enormous wickedness witli which they abused 
their victory. Ibid. II. 112 The enormous guilt of destroy- 
ing the city and its inhabitants. 

3 . Excessive or extraordinary in size, magnitude, 
or intensity ; huge, vast, immense. 

This is the only current sense, and appears to have influ- 
enced the later use of sense* x and 2. 

1544 PiiaKr Regim. Lyfe (*560) 1 iij, Paine of the stone is 
one of y* mostc enormous paynes that the body of man is 
vexed with. 1667 Milton P. L.\. 51* Titan Hcav’n* first 
born With his enormous brood. *774 Ooldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 3* The urus .. of the large enormous kind of 
Lithuania. 18*7 Pollok Course T. 1, Worn and wasted with 
enormous woe. 1836 Macgillivhay tr. Humboldt's Trav. 
xxvii. 421 The line of enormous cracks and fissures. 1848 
Macaulay Hist , Eng. 1. 190 The fortress of Tangier . . was 
repaired and kept up at an enormous charge. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. 6 a. * 1 These avalanche* . . consist of enormous 
blocks of ice. 

t b. Overgrown in power or importance. Obs. 
1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 1. (185*) 11 Doc wee suffer mis- 
shapen and enormous Prclatisme . . thus to blanch and var- 
nish her deformities. 1739 Robertson Hist . Scot. II. 97 
This great princess and her enormous subject. 

4 . quasi-o^z/. 

1566 Drant Wail. Hierim. K viij, My people* crymcs . . 
were more innormous vyle Then Sodom sinne. 

Enormously (fn^nnosli), adv. [f. Enobmouh 
+ -LY 5 *.] In an enormous manner, 
fl. a. Abnormally, eccentrically, irregularly, 
b. Lawlessly, criminally, immorally. Obs. 

x6*7 Hieron Wks. II. 289 He, that prcachcth most 
enormously, professeth the cleane contrarie. a 1619 Donnl 
Btadararof (*644) 94 There Bull-baytings, to which they are 
so enormously addicted. 1686 Boyle Ena. Notion Nat. 260 
From which the monster docs enormously deviate. 1669 Myst. 
Inifj. 20 Popery., provides for their living as enormously 
a* tnev please. 1713 Dbrham Phys. Theoi. (1786) 1. 408 Had 
man's body been made . . too enormously gigantic, it would, etc. 
2 . To a vast extent ; vastly, hugely, prodigiously. 
a 17*8 Woodward (I.), A notion so enormously absurd and 
senseless. 1741-* Walkilr Lett. II. Mann (1834) 1. xviii. 
66 It will be enormously long, but I have prepared you for 
it. X707 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VlII. 381 Ihc rise 
in the last year . .is enormously out of all proportion. »86o 
Tyndall Glac. 11* § 30. 338 The alleged temperature was so 
enormously below the freezing point. 1867 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) II. 306 The city has increased enormously. 

Etto*rmoiu8aL6MS. [f- as prec. 4- -ness.] 

1 1 . Divergence from a right moral standard ; 
also in stronger sense, gross wickedness, heinous- 
ness ; *» Enormity 2. Obs. 

a X63S Donne Serm. xvl x*q Such U the mfinlteneste and 
Enormousnessc of our rebeluous Sin. 1667 Decay Chr. 
Piety ii 1 5. 310 Those who have not opportunity to ex- 
amine our faith, see the enormousnoss of our work*. 

2 . The quality of being excessive in size ; vast- 
ncss, hugeness. 

x88s W. C. Russell Strange Voy. II. vii no The enorra- 
ousnes* of the ocean. 

+ Eno*rn t ^ Obs. Also 4-6 enn-, enoume(n, 
(4 enhorne, en(n)um(e, ennowrn), enom(e, 
5 eaoome, 6 -ourne. [Altered form of Anorn, 
q.v.J 


1 . trans. To adorn, deck, trim ; to set out (a 
table) ; m Anorn ; alsoy^ r - 

e tjal A*. E, A Hit. P, A io«6 (>« woncx with-inne cnurncd 
ware Wyth alle kytmez perre jmt mojt repayre. <. 1340 l.\ 1 n». 
4 Gr. Ant. 2027 HL cotc. Ennurncd vjkjh vcluct vettuuu* 
htonez. c 1375 -S'*. Leg Saints, Margarets 15 '1 il enhorm. 
vchia & cixmi*. xj8a Wyci.iy lut. xxix. 33 Gu, gest, and 
cnourtie the Uird. « 1400 Destr. Troy *675 An uutcr 
enoumet in name of a god. a 1430 Ptlgr. Lyf. Manhcnie 
ill. Ii. (1869) 162, I was onne* arayed and enoorned with you 
riht queyntliche. 15*7 Bradriiaw. St. Werberge 1. 3431 
This mu rat rclique . . Enowrncd with riche* sumptuous. 

2 . To adoie, worship. (See Anorn 1,. ) 

1 1375 Si. Leg. Saints , J 'he odor a 666 A1 |*ui knychti* 
a-Donc kne Ennoruyt hyine. 

ilcncc f Iso raing 1 vbl. sb. Obs., the action of 
the vb. Enokn ; in quot. iomr, ornamentation, 
t Bno rnment, Obs . , adornment, ornumentntiou. 

Wvci.ik lu tins. xxii. 93 A* graudy enournynuc (v*. r 
Knuyrownyngc] in a hrip wal. — 7 *’i. ii. 32 Whether 
forjete *hal llie maiden of hir rnournement T t 1400 Maun- 
dev. (Koxh.) xxxii. 145 We bald swilk rnournement grele 
foly ,c 1483 4 Witt Taylour (Someixcl Ho ), Item, I Ih • 
queth to my (oxyn Kolieit Stiinnyn. nil the enourn.unentc 
belonging \nio my t'hapell (1513 see Knokmcni.I 

Eno*rthotrope J l^tr*?"p). [f. (ir. Ir in 
4 - bpSu t upright 4- -rpow-us turning.] A toy con 
bisting of a catd on which confused objects me 
transformed into various figures or pictuics, by 
causing it to revolve rapidly. I11 mod, Dick. 

t Xa210’86, v. Obs. rate. Also 5 onoyse. [?a. 
OK. enosse-r , ettoisse r, lit. to choke with 11 bone, 
f. <?//* (see Kn- ft c/ 0 ) 4- os bone.l traits. VTo 
choke. (Jnly in Lydgate, in somewhat obscure fig 
senses ; ?to baffle, jierplex, hamper. 

1x30 Lvikl Chr on Troy Prol , Fabncd will* troulhc that 
in.tkethc men enosed To which parte that they hhall theym 
holdc. t 1430 — Bt\has 11. xxviii. (1554) 65 With sudie false 
craft ncucr to be enoyned. Ibid. 111 xxi. 93b, Hi* indigent 
licrt so xtreitly i* cnoscd To Eicbu*. a 1460 - MS. . 
Antiq. *34, f. 4 (HalliwA hor aylher music y playnely lute 
accuse Oi my gilte with tni* gilt ennosc. 1530 Palm. h. 5<6 / i. 
I ennose, 1 abuse (the monk of Hoyt* Lydgate). //' abu\e. 
Enostosis (enpbDusU). [f. (ir. kv in t bar tor 
bone, on the analogy of l(bora)Ois.) (Sec <juot.) 

1874 Jones & So v. Anat. 145 If, a* occasionally hup- 
pen*, a bony tumour grow* inward into the medulla* y caiiul 
of a bone, it is termed an EnostosiH. 

Enough (tnw() f a. y sb. t niul culv. Forms: 

1 ^on6x, sen6h, 2-3 )enoh, (2 onoh), 2-5 inoch, 
3ano3,inouh, inooj,3 sin-, ynogh, -O3(h,-oh(g, 
-OU5 owj, *ug(h, 4 enogh' t, -03, -oh, enohw, 
jmowh, 5 Inowhe, 6 in-, ynowghe, enohut, (4 
anough, -ou),inoht,lnogh, 5 enogho, ynought), 
4-7 an-, in-, ynough(o, (4 ynowp), 5 inowgo, 
ynoughf, 6-H ©noff, inoffe, 6 yenough, 7 ©no*, 
-ouoh, -out, 8 ©nought,) 7-8 enufo, -uff, 6 
enough. Also north. 4 6 in-, ynouch, -owch(t, 
(6 aneuoh(©, -gh, en(n)ewoho, 7 mnoucho), 8 
Sc. enouoh, -gh. See also Enow 1 . [OK. 
later gendh adj. (used in ace. neut. as adv.), cot 
resn. to OFris. endeh, OS. ginbg (Du. genoeg'), 
OIIG. ginuog (MUG. genuog, gentto < , niod.G. 
genug ) , ON. gnbgr (Sw. nog, l>a. no I ' , Goth. 
gandh s OTeut. *yatibgo-z, related to the impers. 
vb. (pret.-pres.) OK. tcncah , OIIG. gtnah, Goth. 
ganah i it suffices f. t)Teut. *ga- (see Y-) + *tta/t , 
occurring also with different prefix in OK. bene ah 
he enjoys, requires, Goth, binah it is right or need- 
ful. The OTeut. root *itah Aryan *nak appeals 
also in L. nancisci (pa. pplc. nac-tus) to obtain, 
Skr. naf to reach. 

The earlier OE. form and the form* with inflexional 

termination, lutve their normal phonetic representative in 
Enow. In later OE. the r when final after a long vowel 
became in most dialect* h (**£), but when medial remained 
unchanged ; thus in this adj. the nom. ring, and the acc- 
*ing. ma*c. and neut. bccomu yyendh, whence the motl. 
enough , while the noin. and acc. pi. were 'f/ndy, yielding 
1C sow a* their regular mod. form. Hence in many dialect*, 
though not in all, the word enough (or its local equivalent', 
is employed in the sing, and in the advb. uses, while Enow 
serves for the plural. In 18th c. this distinction wax recog- 
nized (e. g. by Johnson) a* standard English ; now, however, 
enonv is in literary use entirely superseded, exc. as an inten- 
tional archaism, hy enough. 

The frequent ME. form* with final t may jxmibly In* clue 
to influence of the ON. neut. gntfgt', cf. however form* like 
boght for Bough, bon hi for oorih. Borough, etc., where 
the t is merely excrescent.) 

A. adj. Sufficient in quantity or number. 

1, in concord with sb. expressed or implied : 
a. with »b. in sing., which it usually follows. Also 
with ellipsis of sb. in sing. Also, witli intensive 
force, + enough and enough. (For advbl. phrase 
f time enough, see Tjmk.) 

a 1000 Andreas 1536 (Gr.) put r wara odeum *enox from 
dieses orde drync Mina xc* 1 ™ J a isoo Moral Ode 235 Hi 
hem ded wa inoch. c 1130 Gen. 4 Ej. 3365 A1103 adden he 
tkume driric. a 1300 Cursor M. 4799 (Gdtt.) Tresur enohut 
wld 3u )e take, c <330 Roland 4 V. 163 Thow byrd to baue 
nurtour ancuch. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1 31 19 Past of his pouer 
to pouert ynugh *47S Sir J. Past on in Poston Lett. No. 
754 III. iy>, I have pyttt yow to cost, charge, and losse 
1 nowge. 1518 Dispatch in Ld. Berners Froiss. Prcf. I. ia 
With payne and trauayfe anough, wa made toward tha 
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Cowrie. »535 Sii-wart Cron 6udl. (1858) 1 . 40 It studc 
rycht stark quhair it had strcnth ancuche. 1610 Shahs. 
Temp, 1. u 314 1 here's wood enough within 1766 Goldsm. 
Vu. IV. in, had not 1 evolution enough to j^ive any man 
pain by a d<uud 1780 Mad. D’Akblay Diary 23 Feb, 
The play has wit enough and enough, but . incidents 
don't appear to me tntcretttng. x8i0 J. Wilson City 0/ 
datin' 11 ii. 36 That thought is happiness Enough for me. 
i860 Tyndall Glut. 1. ft 11. 74, 1 .. thought that we had 
light enough, and ought to make use of it. 

b. with sb. in plural. Also with ellipsis of 
pi sb. (The OE. and ME. forms with pi, inflexion 
will lie found under Enow; the early examples 
below should jierh, be regarded as belonging to 
the absol. use with gen. pi.) 

c taoo Trin Coll, Horn. 35 MiS oSre wowe inohg. a 1330 
Korn, Alexander in Roland V. <1836) Introd. 33 About 
bun coni barouns atiough. c 1500 God Steed though 78 
'1 hen conuucth the tipped-staves for the Mardialse, And 
saye they hauc prisoners mo than Inough. 1665 Boyle 
At/ur. Rfl 11. viii. (1675) 124 'Tin not many, or few, that 
are require!, but enough. 1818 Comhltt Pol.Reg, XXXIII. 
108 Now, there arc candidates enough, who will pretend 
that they are for Reform. 1878 Browning La Sonias 13 
Two, enough and none to spare. 

2. predteatively. 

t 1040 Rule St. /tenet (Logeman) 92 Gcnoh bi8 muncce 
twa tunuan. atwoo Moral Ode 380 in Trtn. Coll, /font, 
vy Cri.%1 sal one ben in 03b alle his dcrlinges. c 1386 
l'nAU( Mt Clerk's T. 995 This is y-nough, Grisilde myn. 
1535 Cover dale 2 Sam. xxiv. 16 It ts ynough, holdc now 
thy hand*. 1379 Si*fnskk Shcph. Cal. June 79 Enough U me 
to paint out my vnrest. 1600 Shakn. Sonn, cxxxiii, 1 st not 
ynough to torture me alone. 1649 Milton Rikon, Pref. 
II., It is nnouch to remember them the truth of what they 
know 1664 B ui ler Hud. 11. ii 93 Is't not enough ware 
hiuised and kicked With sinfull members of the wicked ? 
1855 Maiaui ay Hist. Fng. III. 213 It was enough for him 
that those bills seemed, etc. 

3. absol. in sing. That which is sufficient ; a^ 
much as is requisite or desired. Often const, of 
(in OK. partitive genitive). Also const, to ( + <*/) 
with inf., or for with ah., indicating the purpose. 
Zo have had enough ( of anything) : to have be- 
come tired of (it), desire no more. 

< 888 K. Mi fred Booth, xxiv. ft 4 He haefp on hi-* agenuut 
xenoh. a xooo Genesis 619 (Or.) ponne gife ic him p** 
Icohtes xenox a isoo Moral Ode 387 Inoh he haued 
be hine hnucS. a 1300 Cursor M. 13501 (GOtt.) All pni 
had enoght at ctt. 1140 Ham pole Pr. Come. 1466 Now 
haf we ynouh, now hat wc noght. 1377 Lanoi . P. PI. B 
vii. 86 fie hath ynough pat hath bred ynough. 1398 The- 
visa Barth. De P. K. xn. vii. (1405) 417 They arcre not vp 
Jrynke or they haue dronke 
inough. e *470 Hknry ICal/aee 1. 446 Quhcn thou wanlts 
^iid, cum feen ynewch frame. i5a6TiNDAUt Matt xxv. 9 


theyr hcedcs whanne they drynk 

Wallace 1. 446 1 

, fra me. *5*6Tii _ . 

ot so, lest there be not ynought for vs and you. 156a J. 
Hkvwood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 159 As good ynough as a 
feast. 1368 Grafton Chron. U. 300, 1 have and shall have 
inough to inaintcine my poorc estate, .vs long as I live, 
c 1645 Ro.tb, Ballads (1886) VI. 321 And Captain Puff will 
have enuff To make him brag and vapor 1697 boom 
S'erm. (1737) VI. 126 Carrying enough* and enough al>out 
him to assure his final doom. 1704 London. Gas. No. 
3989 A The French Man having enough of it, sheared off. 
1705 Tate Warriors Welcome it, Enoff is Dar’d ; Secure 
the Lawrels won, 1722 Dk Foe Col, Tack ( >840)241, ..1 
had had enough of fighting. 1767 A. Young Fanner's 
Lett . People 294 The plea of growing enough for family 
use of wheat, oats, &c. is a mistaken one. 1814 Jane 
Austfn Man\f. Park (1851) 65, I have had enough of the 
family for one morning. 1850 Mas. Stowk Uncle Tom's C. 
xix. 189 Augustine ! Augustine! .. I’m sure you've said 
enough. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd, 2) I. 369, I am in want, 
and he has enough. 

b. To have enough to do (+ ado) to (accomplish 
something) : to have great difficulty, have to exert 
all one’s powers. (In ME. the explanatory to do 
was not expressed.) 

<1x154 O. E* Chron. an. 1137 Thrc men hadden onoh to 
hajron onne. a 1340 Cursor M. 16906 (Cott.) A mikel stan to 
turn i-nogh had tuent. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 265 They 
thought they should have ynough to do to defende the 
towne. x6ea Bacon Henry VI l, 246 He had enough to do 
to *auc and helpe. 1946 Sir J. Cope Rep . Cond. 126 She 
would have enough aao to get nome. 

o. ellipt. ■■ * Enough nas been done, said, etc/ ; 
quasi-tWrjy. ; also followed by of in interjectional 
phrases, 


c 1340 Sir Gat v. 4 Gr. K nt. 
rode. 1603 Shahs. Macb v. 

that first cries hold, enough. 164$ Chas. I Let . Wtfe in 


„ Gr. Rut. 1018 Inox. . 1 ponk yow, hi be 
rode. 1605 Shahs. Macb v. viii. 34 And damn'd be him 


that first cries hold, enough. 1645 Chas. 1 Let. Wue in 
Rep, Comm . Hist. MSS , App. 6 But anuf of this, I know 
thy affection.^ 171a E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 354 But enought 
of this, since it was not our Fortune to take ner. 17*8 Pope 


Dune. in. 357 Enough 1 enough! the raptur'd monarch 
1 Scott Mann. 1. xvt, Enough 01 him. 


cries. 18082 


d. Idiomatically, + His enough : «=* 4 enough for 
him 1 (< obs.). Also (nonce-uses) as sb. with article. 

165s N. Bacon Hist. Disc. lix. 176 It's his enough. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. iii. § 3 If some Courtiers were to stint 
the enough of Cler^y.men. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. 
T rnls. II. 1 49 There is no enough short of a little too much. 

B. adv. (In mod. Eng. enough normally follows 
an adj. or adv. which it qualifies ; in OE. and ME. 
it often preceded it, and occasional instances of 
this order occur in writings of the present centuiy.) 

1. Sufficiently ; in a quantity or degree that satis- 
fies a desire, meets a want, or fulfils a purpose. 
c888 K. /Elprkd Boetk. xxxvi. f 3 Genog sweotolc me is 
gessed. c taoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 217 pis chirche is 
riche inoh. c is$o Gen. 4* Ex. 600 It adae letted long 


a-no). a 1300 Cursor M. 8103 Bhhalden vs inogh has 
pou. 1513-75 Dium. Occnrr. (1833) 59 To assy gif thair lad- 
der!* wer convenient and lang ancuch. 1535 Coverdalk 
1 Chron. xxiii. s He [Dauid] himselfe wasolde. and had lyued 
ynough. 1597 J. Paynk Royal Exch. \ Soonc ynoughe 
yf well ynoughe. 1664 Evelyn Kal. llort. (1729), Your 
choice Tulips . . will be more secure, and forward enough 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 124 Yet not anough had practised to 
deceive Uriel once warnd. 17x6-8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. xix. 59, I hope you Know me enough to take my 
word. 1742 Richardson Pantela III. 231 They have 
vex'd me more than enough. 1804 W. Milford Harmony 
238 Enough aware that, etc. 1809 Roland Fencing 61 You 
are not always quick enough to parry as has been recom- 
mended. x8 . Coleridge Ch. 4 State (1839) 206 Enough 
thankful. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 161 He who is 
moderately good, and does no evil, is good enough for me. 

b. Guaswz*#. qualifying a sb. used as predicate. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 130 p x The Butler has been 
Fool enough to be seduced by them. Mod. He was not 
man enough to confess the truth. 

C. ellipt., with omission of done, i.e. boiled, cooked, 
roasted, etc. Obs. cxc. dial. 

e 1440 A no. Cookery in Housch. Ord. (1790) 432 When thai 
arne ynoughf, take hem up, and let hem kele. 1658 Evelyn 
Fr. Card. 111. »v. ( 1675) 294 You shall discover, if it be enough 
boyled, by putting into it a Hens egg ; if it sink, it is not 
yet enough. 17*5 Bradley Fam. Dit A s. v. Taty, Bake it 
in the oven, and when enough, strew Sugar again over it. 
1796 Mrs. Glassk Cookery iu. 29 As noon as you find the 
greens are shrunk nnd /alien to the bottom., they are 
enough. 1863 Atkinson Proving. Danby, Enough, ndv., 
sufficiently cooked, enough done (of any article of food), 

2 . In vaguer sense (qualifying an adj. or adv.). 

a. With intensive force : Fully, quite, abun- 
dantly, as much as well could be. Now only in 
certain customary (chiefly colloq.) phrases, as sure 
enough, you know well enough , etc. A Iso in weaker 
sense, implying 4 a slight augmentation of the sense 
of the positive* (J.\ as in aptly enough , oddly enough. 

c888 K. Alfred Bo t th. xxxvi ft 3 i>a cwa:b Ic ; Genox 
open hit is. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 223 God wot X c noh XCiu* 1 
X»f Xc of ban treowc aeteS. a 12a 5 Ancr. R. 420 Sum wum- 
mon inouh reaSc wereS b« brech of hcare ful wel i-knotted. 
<11300 Fall tf Passion 101 in E. L. P. (1862) 15 Ihsu was 
sikir ino^. X375 B ardour Bruce 1. 286 Hys landis that war 
fayr Inewch lnai to the lord off clyffurd gave c 1450 
Merlin, iv. 68 And these othir tymes I narceyved it welc 
1 -nough. 1520 More Com/, agst. Trio. 11. Wks. 1 204/1 
This poynte is..mctcly playn inough. 0x568 Semptll 
B a Hates 237 The (^uhyt is twiche and freschc enncwche. 
1594 Battell Balrinntss in Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 251 For 
wcill ancugh they understood. 1630 Lane injrs 7. p. 15X 
note, This heard, Lcyfurco with his mates thus prate, 
thearc wheare wearc safe enuff topp of the gate, a 1774 
Goldsm. Double J'ransf. 28 Though .snc felt his usage rough, 
Yet in n man 'twas well enough. 1783 Hailes Antiq. Cnr. 
Ch. ii. 15 Which, aptly enough, might be denominated the 
journals of the senate. 1871 Browning Herv4 Riel, You 
shall look long enough ere you come to Hcrvd Riel. 

b. Implying disparagement of the importance 
or iclevance of a conceded proposition. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. v. i. 57 An honest fellow enough 
.. hut he lias not so much Braine as care-wax. 1719 Ve 
Foe Crusoe (1840) II xvt. 327 Good bread enough, but 
baked as biscuits. x8 ** Blackiu. Mag. XII. 69 Calashes 
arc good things enough, when the weather’s wet and 
muggy 1831 Macaulay Essays, Johnson , Wks. (1866) V. 
509 The conceit is wretched enough, but, etc. 1856 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 286 A good enough man in his way — so- 
ber and laborious, and afi that. 

t Enoxrglibote. Obs. [f Enough + Bote, 
Boot jA 1 ] Satisfaction for an injury. 

1340 Ayenb, 180 After b« Rsrifte comp ynojbote, is he 
amendinge me sscl do. .bi b« rede oi\>c ssriverc. 

+ Enoirghly, adv. Obs ♦ rare - In 4 yno3- 

liohe. [f. an prec. + -ly'A] Sufficiently. 

1340 Ayenb. 55 An hondred pourc mijtcn litbc and yno^- 
licne by ueld. 

Bnoumbre : see Enumbkb. 

Enounce (fnuu*ns), v. [ad. F. fnottccr , ad. L. 
cnuntiibre (see Enunciate), after the analogy of 
Announce.] 

1 . tram . To state (a proposition, principle, 
opinion) in definite terms ; — Enunciate. 

1805 Fostf.r Ess, iv. iii. 152 Whatever sentences will justly 
enounce them. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xv. (1866) 
I. 281 The Antecedent comprises the two propositions, the 
one of which enounces the general rule. 1851 Sir F. Pal- 
gravk Norm. «y Eng, I. 199 The proposition is incontest- 
able yet incompletely enounced. 1878 Dowdrn Stud. Lit. 
X44 Wordsworth’s theory.. was perhaps not enounced with 
perfect clearness. 

2 . To state publicly ; to proclaim. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. II. 92a Landriani .. enounced 
the alteration of lime-water by it [carbonic acid gasl as a 

f iroof of his opinion. x8a^ Southey Sir T. More II. 233 
To] enounce without disguise the most revolutionary senti- 
ments. 1834 FraseVs Mag. X. 722 Plunkett enounced . . 
the following to be his deliberate sentiments. 

3. To utter, pronounce (words, etc.) ; cf. Enun- 
ciation. 

*•*9, iSoutmky All for Loi>$ ix, At his command the Cho- 
rister Enounced the Prophet’s song, 185s A, M. Bell Elocut . 
Man. (tBpg) 58 The student should be able to enounce these 
[sounds] independently. 1857 C BrontH Professor I. xiv, 
33s Language enounced with such steam-engine haste. 

Zbiounoexaeut (toau'nsm&t). [f. prec. + 
-mbnt.] The action of enouncing; a definite 
statement, proclamation, utterance. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Melaph. xxxvi ii. (1870) II. 353 
The enouncement of this criterion was. .a great discovery m 


the science of mind. 1856 Dov x Logic Chr. Faith 111. ii. 
139 An enouncement of the laws of thought. 

t Enou rle, V. Obs . rate. Also 5 enhoril. [as 
if a. Fr. *cnourler, f. tn (see En- pref x ) + our ler 
to edge J tram. To border ; ? to surround. 

c 1315 E. E. A Hit, P. B. 19 pc kyng bat al welder . . With 
migelez enourled in alle pat is clene. f a 1400 Morte A rth. 
3244 Enhorildc with arborye and alkyns trees. 

Enourn t see Enokn. 

Enow (ftiau'), a. and adv \ Now only arch . 
and dial . Forms : a. (with apparent traces of 
pi. inflexion) 1 sendse, a indse, 3-5 in-, ynoghe, 
-oghje, -030, ‘O3I10, -ohe, -01130, in-, ynowe, 
-OW30, 4-5 an owe, (5 enoghe, enughe, inowhe), 
3-6 ynowe, 6 enowe. £. (without traces of in- 
flexion) 3-5 in-, ynou, 3-7 in-, ynow, (4-6 
inew, ynew, 4 aney, 6-9 Sc. anew, 8-9 dial. 
anew, enoo), enow. [See Enough. The forms 
of Enouoii and enaiv cannot always be discrimi- 
nated with certainty, as the phonetic value of the 
ME. and early mod. 3, gh, was not uniform. The 
same graphic form, indeed, may sometimes repre- 
sent two different pronunciations, one belonging 
to each scries.] 

A. adj. 

1 . * The plural of Enough ’ (J.). (The recent 
literary use is almost peculiar to Sc. writers.) 

Beowulf 3 103 (Gr.), pait gc &cno^c ne on w.eawia8 bcaga.% 
and brad gold, c 1033 Charter Cnut in Cod. Dipl. VI. 183 
Iosofric eorl, and Osgod Clape, and Dorcd, anti oSrc 
genome, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 13 Ic cou willc 3«ucn wela nnd 
wcstine ino3e. c 1200 Okmin 7972 patt witenn menn inoihc 
a 1225 Leg. Rath. 514 Ah wordesjm hauest itiohe. a 1300 
Cursor M. 4563 (Giitt.) In a medow shht, flourcs nnd gres* 
i*now i fand. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 921 He kest the bor 
doun hawrs anowe. 1975 Barbour Bruce 1. 558 Hi* Syj»tir 
Son him slew, And gud men aln, ma then Inew. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3931 Berne* was dijt be deth with dintis enoghe. 

( 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 76 God hap mercies y-now in 
stoorc For a pounand worldi*. 1486 BM. 61. Albans C j b, 
Ycuc hir birdis lnow both morow and euyn. 1513 Dout.i a* 
<Eneis 11. vii. (vij 23, I than, bycleir tnkynnis anew, Mani- 
festlic all the Greikis falsheid knew. 1535 Covi-rdalk 
Ezek. xxxix. xo T hey shall haue weapens ynew to burne. 
1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrit (Arb.) 67 He would be sure 
to name windes enovve. c 1611 Chapman Iliad xx. 24 His 
mere looks threw darts enow t* impress Their pow’rs with 
trembling. X656 Sandkrson 6erm.{ 1689)266 The Devil will 
be sure to suggest enow of these pretensions. X702 Addi- 
son Dial. Medals i. 24 f I think there arc at Rome enow 
modern works of Architecture to employ any reasonable 
man. X752 Humk Ess. 4 7'reat. (1777) I. 23 There are enow 
of zealots on both sides. 1820 Sc ott Ivanhoe xxxii, Take 
with you enow of men. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. I 254 
Enow was formerly used as the plural of enough ; but it is 
now obsolete. 1828 Steuart Planter's G. 251 Accidents 
enow will happen, without aggravating them by careless- 
ness. 1868 G. Macdonald Eng. Antiphon 210 Without yet 
having generated thoughts enow concerning the subject 
itself. 

b. prctlicativcly. 

1647 May Hist. Part. Pref. 5 Any English man, whose 
yeares have been enow to make him know the Actions that 
were done. X760 Steknk Semi , Yorick (1773) IV. 31 Ah if 
the cause* of anguish in the heart were not enow. 1796 C. 
Marshall Garden xii. (1813) 154 Three or four [fruits] on 
a long and strong branch are quite enow. 1825 Scoti 
7'alisnt. xix,. Those charges, which there are enow to bring 
against him in his absence. 

c. absol. = i persons enough 

1583 Stubbeu Anat. Abus. 11. 25 There are inow, and more 
than a good mcanic. 1646 Crash aw Steps Temple 74 There 
are enow, whose draughts, os deep as hell, Drink up all 
Spain in sack. 1669 Shadwell Royal Shepherdess 1. i, 
T nou wilt surely have Enow to court thee, 1805 Wordsw. 
Prelude v. (1851) 91 Enow there are on earth to take in 
charge Their wives, their diildrcn, and their virgin love*. 

2 . As adj. sing. *= Enough a. 1 a. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 388 pe kyng and Roherd. . wyp gret 
ost and strengbc ynou to Engclona come, a 1300 Cursor M. 
2too(G0tt,)Of bat nacion sprang foli cnou. 1393 Langi~ P. 
PI. C. xv. 130 Ich haue mete more pan ynowe. 1 1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 130 rlentcythe of fysshc pey hadden ynowe. 147* 
Sir J. Paston in Lett. 670 III. 7, I have hey 1 new of myn 
owne. 1671-5 Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 00 And hence we 
sec we have Reason enow to confess our Sins, 
b. predicatively ; — Enough a. 2. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 385 in Lamb. Horn. 183 Crist seal one 
beon inou . alio his durlinge*. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 
v. i t That's enow a’ conscience ! 1814 Byron Lara 1, 

xx viii, It was enow To seal his lip, but agonise his brow, 
o, absol. - Enough a. 3, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27601 (Cott.) Inow no mai man find o paa. 
14x3 Lydc. Pilgr, Sowle 11* lvii. (1859) 56 Ynowe to doo for 
many a day hcrafter. a 1420 Sir Deeres*. 1024 Whedur he 
wot tomay or fy^the, He snal have l-now ! 1597 Daniel 

7' rag. Pkdoteu in Farr S. P, Jos, l (1848)275, 1 know t’have 
said too much, but not ynow. 

B. adv. Enough adv. in various senses. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 83 pat folk was po of pis lond y 
payed wel ynow. ci 300 Be Met 2213 Honuredc that holi 
bodi : and cuate hit ynoje. c 1340 Cursor M. 1404 (Fairf.) 
Lorde I-noghe [ Trin. InouXclnow liued haue I. c 1385 
Chaucek L. G, W. 893 TisSe, To make myn wounde large 
I -now I gesse* ^1449 Pkcock RePr. 295 It may weel 
ynow| accorde with resoun. <t 1553 Udall Royster u. t. ii. 
(Arb.) 14 Bee of good cheere ; anon ye shall doe well ynow. 
1676 Hobbks Iliad xiit. 271 Or if you had been hurt 'tU 
sure enow, Nor in your back nor neck had been the wound. 
tii4 Southey Paraguay 1. 19 A few firm stakes. .Circling 
a narrow space, yet large enow. 1850 Mae. Browning Rom. 
Ganges xxiii. None are frail enow For mortal joys to 
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borrow ! 1870 Mourns Earthly Par. III. iv. 335 Bright 
enow With gold and gems. 

b. ellipt. « Enough cuiv. 1 c. 

€-1440 Anc. Cookery in Ilousck. Ord. (1790) 431 When hit 
is innowe take hit up. 

Enow (ttiau ), adv/ dial . [? Short for e'en 
( ^even) now. (But cf. Gcr. im nu, Sw. i delta nu.)] 
Just now {Sc,) ; by and by ; presently. 

1816 Scott A ntig. xxiv, * We canna howk for't enow/ 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., I will come enow. 

Buoy, -ing, var. of Ennoy, -ing, Obs. 
Enoynt, obs. var. Anoint ppl. a. (obs.) and v. 
Enoyse, var. of Enosb v. Obs, 

Enp- : see Emp-. 

Enpair, obs. form of Impair. 
t Enpa*relling, vbl . sb. Obs., var. of Appaukl. 
ling vbl. sb. 

1496 Will Snaw (Somerset Ho.), Towards the gar nest- 
ing & enparellyng of the Image of s&ynte Mary Magdalene 
in the chapell of Yelde Hall ot London. 

II En passant (ah pasan), adv. [Fr.] 

1 . In passing; by the way; in the course of a 
narrative, etc. 

1665 Boyle Occas. R^ff., Disc. Medit, (1675) 57 Having 
given you this Advertisement, en passant, we may now 
proceed. *7*0 Welton Suffer. Son 0/ God I. viii. 162 We 
ought not to receive them but en Passant, and by the 
way. 1838 S. Lovkk Hamty Andy iii, His pursuer . . gave 
a hack- handed slap at the window- bottles, en passant. x86o 
Adler Eaurief s Prov. Poetry viii. 161 It Is sufficient , . to 
indicate . . en passant the existence of the histories in ques- 
tion. 

2 . Chess. To take (a pawn) en passant : to take 
with one of your own pawns an adversary’s pawn 
that has been moved forward two squares, passing 
over the square on which it would by the general 
rule have been liable to capture by your pawn. 

t Enpayn, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OF. enpain-cr, 
f. en (see En- prefX) + OF. paine (mod. peine) 
trouble.] reft. To put oneself to pains ; to exert 
oneself. 

c 1380 Sir Fern tub. 633 Eyjicr enpaynede him other to slo. 

t Enpe*r, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [V corruptly ad. OF. 
aperir , ad. I,. aperire to open.] trails. V To 
open, make plain. 


c 14x0 Anturs of Art h. xix, Prophetcs haue told, And cn- 
perit to the pcpulle in hor prechtng. 

t Enpi’te, V. Obs. [? f. En - 1 4- pile, Pity.] tmns, 

? To affect with compassion, touch the heart of. 

c 1400 Test. Love n. (1560)284/2 Yet 1 am glad and greatly 
emitted, how continually thou haddent me m mind. 

Enplant, ©npowder, etc. : see Imp-. 
t Enpray*nt. Obs. rare. [a. OF. empreinte 
(pec Imprint), f. empreindre Lat. imprimfre , f. 
in - upon + printer e to press.] A shock, encounter. 

e X489 CAXT0N Sonnes Aymon xx, 453 Echo of them over- 
threw vii knightes at that enpraynt. 

Enprent, obs. var. Imprint. 
tEnpreSOn^. Sc. Obs. rare. Also enpre- 
sowne ; pi. -eis, -eys. [a. F, cmprisonnl put in 
prison.] A prisoner. 

e 14x3 Wyntoun Cron, vm, xxvii, 14 Na man.. durst say 
.)>at he Wes yholden before Enpresownd. Ibid. vm. xxvu. 
141 pe Kyng gert cry All be enpresowncys slxyno to be. 

+ Enpre’SS, v. obs. rare. Also 4 enprooe. 
[a. OF. enpresse-r, f. en- (see En- + presser to 
Press. See Impress.] traits. To press hard upon ; 
to oppress. Also absol. 

c iu< E. E. A /lit. P. C. 43 As pouert impresses. Ibid. 
538 When pouertc me enprete*. 

Enpress, obs. var. of Emprise. 

c 13x5 E. E. AUit. P. A. 1096 pis noble cite of ryche en- 
press* Wutz sodanly ful with-outen souunoun Of such ver* 
gvnez. 

Enprint, enprison, ©nproper : see Impr-. 
Enprowe, obs. form of Improve. 

Enpugne, obs. var. Imtugn. 

+ EnOUa*rter 9 v. Obs. Also 7 inquarter, 
[f. En- 1 + Quarter sb. Cf. Ger. einquartieren, 

— sense 1.] 

1. trans . To put (troopa) into quarters ; to billet. 
Also absol. 

164X Charles I Declar . about Brentford jo Part of it (the 
army] wax inquartered at Brainfora. 1673 H. Stuhbk 
Further Find. Dutch War To Rdr. p Neither could the 
Captain General . . enquarter in any City, without the Con- 
sent of the Province. 

2. Her. To place (armorial bearings) in a quarter 
of the shield ; to quarter. 

i6m-6i Hbylin Cosmogr. 1. (168a) 904 Varying the Coat 
of France, which they cnquartcred with, their own. *635 
Bkereton Trav. (1844) 1 35 The arms of this see . . and Bishop 
Hampton's own coat arms cnquartcred together. 

Hence Enquartering vbl. sb., the action of 
placing (troops) in quarters, or of going into 
quarters. 

1639 Laws it Ord. Warn 14 Their inarching, retreating, 
or enquartering in or thorow any townex or country cs. 

Enquere, obs. var. Enquire, Inquire. 

+ Enqueronr#**# mnn-wd. [f. OF. 

quertour one who holds a judicial inquiry 4 -Esa.] 

A female inquisitor. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode n. viit (i8<W ( 7® best thou 
meyreixe ? or a new* eoquerourcsM t Shewe tni commission. I 


Enquest, obs. form of Inquest. 
t Enqua atlon. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. enques* 
lion .] Question, inquiry. 

Br. R. Mountagu Arts 4 Mon, (164a) 55 Three 
Divines of Spaine . . haue of purpose defended and explained 
that Doctrine without taxe, enquestion, or imputation. 

t Enqueyntanoe. Obs. - Acquaintance 1. 

1x97 R. Glouc (1734) 330 pat ne wylnede cnqucyntance 
ofhym. 

Enquicken : see En- pref. 1 3. 

Enquiet, -ation, etc. : see Inquikt, etc. 
tEnquile, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [a, OF. en- 
cueillir (written also anqillir) to lake. See 
Aquilk.] trans. To obtain. 

c 13x5 K . E. A llit . P. C. 39 And by quest of her quoyntysc 
enquylen on mede. 

Enquire ^enkwaNr), v . An alternative form 
of Inquire. The mod. Diets, give inquire as the 
standard form, but ctu/uire is still very frequently 
used, csp. in the sense * to ask a question \ For 
the relation in history and use between the two 
forms, sec Inquire. I Icnce Snqulrar, Inquiry, 
etc., for which see the forms with In-. 
t Enra ce, v. Obs. rare. [f. En- 1 + Race sb.] 
trans. To introduce into a race of living bcinjpi; 
to implant. Hence Enra oed ppl. a., that is im- 
planted in the race, inborn, inbred. 

a 1577 S ,K T- Smith Commit/. Eng. (1633) 56 The cnrnced 
love of tenants.. to such Noblemen. 1990 Srensek F. Q. 
111. v. 52 He it fctcht out of her native place. And did in 
stockc of earthly flesh cnra<e. 1596 — llymn Beauty 114 
When she in fleshly sccdc is eft enraced. 

t Enra oh. v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. OF. enrcuh-ier, 
corrupt var. of esrachicr : see Arache.] trans. 
To tear out, ravish. 

1509 Hawks Past. Pleas. 1^7 Mync only lady and inaystres 
also, Whose goodly beautc hath my hartc enrachcd. 

t Enra cined, PPL a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. P>. 
cnracint, f. en- (see En- pre/. 1 ) *f racine root.] 
That has taken root, rooted. 

*656 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Karls Sutforl. 295 (Jam.), A 
quarrel! . . deiplic grounded, and enracined for many other 
prcceiding debates. 

t Enra'ge, sb. Obs. Tf. next.] Rage, fury. 

150X Ord. Ciysten Men (W. de W. 151*6) v. iii. 377 Is 
multyplycd the enrage of euuy of those the whiche ben 
dampned. 

Enrage (enr^i-dx), v . Also 6-8 in*, [ad. OF. 
enrage -r , f. en- (see En- prefX) + rage rabies, Rage. 

'J he Fr, word is used only intr. ; the trans. use in Kng. 
appears to have arisen (r i6ix>) from the pa. pplc. enraged 
(- Fr. enragi) taken as passive.! 

1 1 . intr. To be distracted, 4 driven wild 9 (by 
hunger, thirst). Const, for [after Fr. enrager de 
j 'aim , soif]. Obs. 

130* Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. it. 364 Nor 
never shall tease to. .enrage for thyrsie 15x3 Lt>. Bknnkmx 
Frous. I. cxlvi. 174 So sore strayned that wc haue nat to 
lyue withall, hut . . muxte all dye, or els enrage for famyn. 
*557 Paynki. Barclay's Jugurtkas Serpentex whiche were 
so muche more violent and Tiers for lacke of meat . . as al 
other wildc beo-sies be wont to inrage for hongcr. 
t 2 . To get into a rage, become very angry. Obs. 
a 1533 Ld. Bkknkrs Huott civ. 345 He enraged & was 
ncrc out of his wyt. 163X I.ithgow Trav. x. 466 Whereat 
the Alcalde, inraging, set my teeth asunder with a pay re of 
iron cadges. 178a Miss Durnky Cecilia ix. x. V. 193 My 
father . .will only enrage at the temerity of offering to con- 
fute him. 

1 3 . Of famine, persecution, etc. : To rage. Obs. 
1560 Bible (Gcnev.) Ex, Arg,, The more that the tyranny 
of the wicked enraged against his Church. 1606 Waknkk 
Alb. Eng. xiv. xcn. (1612) 373 Such famine had inrag’d 
within the walles so sore. 

t 4 . Pa.pple . Maddened (with anger, love, pain, 
etc.) ; inspired with poetic frenzy. Also, affected 
with rabies. 

1513 Douglas /Ends xm. v. 20 And sine, half deill en- 
ragit. .in mschis he Amyd the rowt. 159a Shakb. V en. <v 
Ad. 317 Hix love, perceiving how he is enraged, Grew 
kinder, a 16x9 Fotherby Athsom. 1. xiv. $ 3 (1622) 1^1 
Yea one that is inraged, not with frenzie, but with fune. 
1635 Swan .Spec. M. vi. ft a (1643) 253 Such as aro enraged 
by the biting of a mad clog. 1690 Earl Monmouth tr. 
Sena nil’s Man become Gutlty 65 Poets droop, when not in- 
raged. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, hi. 388 To battel Tygers 
move ; Enrag'd with Hunger, more enrag'd with Love. 
1719 D* Foe Crusoe ( 1840) II. xiv, 293 The poor beast, en- 
raged with the wounds, wax no more to be governed. 

o. trans. To throw into a rage ; to make furious, 
exasperate; also with on, ana absol. 

1989 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (1613) 149 Successlesxe 
therefore, and inrag'd. 1590 Spenser F. Q. l i. ij There- 
with enrag’d she loudly gan to bray. <597 Shakb, a Hen. IF, 
iv. i. 3i 1 Like an offensive wife, 'That hath enrag’d him 
on, to offer strokes. 1605 — Macb. ill. iv. 118 Question 
enrages him. x6a4 Bedell Lett . iv. 77 The Protestants 
making the Pope Antichrist, .is a point that inrageth much 
at Rome. 1687 Milton P . L . ii. 608, I reing King, and 
to enrage thee more, Thy King and Lord. 1709 Stanhoi-k 
Parapkr. IV. £31 Shall we be inraged and impatient for 
Affronts and Disgrace. 1774 Gold«m. A fat. Hist. (1776* IV. 
103 He (the dog] stands enraged and barking. 1884 Black- 
frlart If. 224 Little the worse for . .his fall, but madly 
enraged at the galling mischance. 187a Darwin Emotions 
x. 340 A man may intensely hate another, but until his bodily 
frame is affected, he cannot be said to be enraged, 
t C. transf. a. To add fury or violence to ; to 


make violent or virulent; to exacerbate, b. To 
cause heat or fever in (the blood, a wound), Obs. 

a. I 1900 Melusint 164 The see was enraged thrugh the 
stomies and horryble tempeate. 1614 Raleigh Hut. World 
iv i ft 1. 457 ( ire at rivers ore at once swollen, fast running 
inraged. i6«p Fuiakr Hotv War v. xv. (1840) 369 VJn 
w hoYesomc (Tu-t enraging tne climate against us. 1698 
Kirx.i ky PrOit. PhystJt 49 A double poyson, one pul ri Tying 
which i>* cm aged by suppurating remedies. 189a K. Walker 
Kb it fetus' Mor. xxi, To tell him he's mistaken will inrage 
liis grief 1713 Young Last Day 11. 948 Angels drive on 
the wind’s impetuous course, T'eurutfc the flame. 1790 B. 
Martin Nat, Hist, En$., Somerset I. 84 Enrages the Gout 
or strikes it in. 

b. 1997 Shakx. 3 Hen, IF, 1. i. 144 My Li mints (Weak’ tied 
with greefe) l»cing now inrag'd with greefe, Are thrice 
thcmseluc*. 16x8 G. Sandyn Orudis Met. vi. 119 In-hred 
lust Inrag’d his blood. 1639 R« Bolton Cotnf. Afft. Const. 
v. 215 They will .. rather enrage the wound, then weaken 
the 1 age. 1693 R- Lydk Eeiov. Friend's A itventu re in Arb. 
Garner VII. 449 My left thumb . . wax very much swelled 
and enraged. 

Enraged (cmyfdgd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -Kiri.] 
f I. In various Minxes. Of matter : Enfcvcred, 
vitiated. Of creatures: Made furious, maddened. 
Of men : Savage. Obs. 

*398 I 'kkyixa Bartk. De P. A*, v. lvii. (1495) 173 Bones 
often tymes l»cn greuyd of fretynge and gnawynge of wodc 
and enragyd malcrc. 1533 BKLLKNDrN l, ivy v. (1833) 449 
Bot the place and hichtis quhare thay dwell has maid thanie 
sa enragit and wilde. 1801 Holland Pliny II. 226 All the 
horses, .become inraged. 169a Howell Masanietlo, Ami 
Part 47 Like so many enraged lions. 

1 2 . Of desires, paigiona, etc. : Inflamed, ardent, 
furious. Obs. or arch . 

*580 Sidney Arcadia ( 1623' 166 With the sword of reucrcnt 
dutie gainc-stund the force of ho many enraged desires. 1999 
Shakb. Muck Ado 11. hi. 103 But . . she loves him with uu 
imaged affection, it is past the infinite of thought. 1691 
Life Father Sarpi (1676) 50 Such an inraged hatted. 

0. Of persons : Thrown into a raije, infuriate. 

173X Berkeley Alapkr. til. ft 16 Would you help an en 

raced man to his sword 1 1797 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 
With. X. 466 He was unwilling to keep pai e with the 
violence of that enraged bishop. 1899 Ma< ati av Hist. 
Eng. IV. 526 The prosecutors had with difficulty escaped 
from the hands of an enraged multitude. 

Hcncc Bara gadly culv., in an enraged manner, 
furiously. »nra*f4dn#Mf the state or condition 
of being cnrage<l. 

a 197a Knox Hist. Kef Wks. (1846) I. 178 Then more 
enratgcdlyc, the! cry, * We shall never depnrte till that wc 
sec him*. 1639 Charles 1 Declar. Tumults ,S\ot. 37 The 
barbarous multitude run most inragcdly upon them. 1611 
Cm (.a , Furie, enragednessc, frenzie, madnesse. 

Enragemant (enrci'd Ament), [f. Enrage v. 
h -mkntj The action of enraging ; the slate or 
condition of being enraged. + Alxo in good 
sense : Rapture. 

1596 Spenxku Hvmn Hear. Love 286 With sweete enrage- 
ment of celestiall love. 1848 J. Goodwin Eight /fr Might 8 
They . . were now under a great additional! enrngement. 
1689 W. Simrron Hydro/, Chym. 78 By symptomatic al en- 
rugemcnU of that furi bund animal. 1881 t>. C. Murray 
Joseph's Coat I. viii. 169 Examining the drawing there to 
John's satisfaction and George's euragement. 

Enraging {tv\T^ ^\if,ppl.a. rare. [f. Enrage 
v. -f -ING *.] Tnat enrages ; jirovoking, exasperating. 
(So Fr. enrageattt.) 

1880 Dihraki 1 Endym. xii. 47 Myra was always unmoved 
and enraging from her total want of sensibility. 

t Enrali, v. Obs. Also 6 inrayl, 7 inrail, 
[f. En- 1 + Rail sb. and v.] trans. To enclose 
with, or aa with, a railing. Also fig. 

19x3 Skelton Carl. Laurel 656 The bankes . . Enrailul 
with roserx. 1994 Hooker Eccl. Pot. iv. xiti. (1604) 200 The 
same if any part doc wilfully violate, it may be reformed 
and inrayled again e 1607 r\ Mason Authoritie of Ch. 9 
God hath inraifed their authoritie with certiunc bounds And 
limits which they may not paste. 

Hence Enxai’led fpl. a. 

17x4 Gav Trivia it. (K.), Where fam’d St. Giles’s ancient 
limits spread, An cnrail’d column rears its lofty head. 

t Enra*ngd« Obs . Also 6 enraunge. ? In 
Spenser only. [f. En- 1 + Rangk sb. and v.] 

1 . trans . To place in a range or rank ; to arrange. 

t99o Srknxkr F. Q. in. xii. 5 After whom marcht a jolly 

company, In manner of a manke, enranged orderly. 1998 
— Hymn Hem*. Beauty 83 More faire is that, where those 
Ideex on hie Enraungeu be, which Plato so admyred. 

2 . To range or ramble in (a forest'. 

1996 Spenser F, Q. vi. ii. cj In all this forrett and wyld 
wooddie raine Where, as this day I was enraungmg U. 

Enrank (enrwqk), v. Also 7 enranok. [f. 
En- l + Rank sb ] trans. To set in a rank or row ; 
csp. to draw up f soldiers) in order of battle. 

1991 Smash, x Hen, FI, 1, i. 115 No Icysure had he to #n- 
ramce his men. 16*0 Healey. S/. Aug. Citie of God 585 
Hoc begat the sonne who is enranked in this genealogical! 
rollc. 16x3-8 W. Browne Brit. Past, 11. i, His rusty teeth 
. Did through his pallid cheekes . . Bewray what number 
were mranckt within. 1834 FraseFs Mag. I X. i 19 Her sons, 
thus side to side Enranked. 

|| E& rapport (anrappr). In relation {with ) ; 
in mesmeric ^rapport * : see Rapport. 

Enrapt (enrarpt), ptU. [f. En- 1 -h Rapt.] 

* Carried away * by propnetic ecstasy ; hence! ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, enraptured. 

*806 Shakb. Tr. if Cr \ v. iii. 65. I myself Am Uke a Pro- 
phet suddenly enrapt. *799 A. WtuoM Invocation Poet. 
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Wk*. (1846) 53 Enrapt with the prospect, the bard gazed 
around. 2803 Wokdmv. Prelude x. (1850) 289 On the 
fulgent spectacle.. I Enrapt. 

1 This sense is in some applications umlistin- 
guishable from the tig. sense of tnwrapt (see En- 
wrap v, t and cf. Shaks. Ttvcl. N. iv. iii. 3). 
lienee a frequent confusion between the two 
words. In the following passage Johnson regards 
enrapt as erroneously written for enwrapt : 

i 1730 Pofk, etc. Mart. Scrtblerus (174a) 130 Nor hath he 
been so enrapt in thuxu Studies as to neglect, etc. 

Enrapture (eimuptiiu), v. Also 8 inrapture. 
[I En-1 + Raptuuk.] 

1 . trans . To throw into a rapture, inspire with 
overmastering poetic fervour. Only in passive . 

1744 I*. Francis tr. Horace' Odes iv. ii. (1807) New words 
he rolls enraptur’d down Impetuous through the dithy- 
rainbic strains. 1847 [see Knrafi uked lj. 

2 . To delight intensely. 

1740 I >vhK Ruins Rome 1 34 The brow We gain enraptur'd. 
x8ax Moouk Irish Mel . Poet. Wks. (1850^ aou Such eyes. As 
bcfoic me .. cmaptured I see. 1866 Geo. Eliot/’. Holt 
<1868) is She had not been enraptured when her son had 
written, .that, etc. Mod. He quite enraptured his audience. 

Enraptured (enrivptiuid), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

V. P-K1M.] 

1. Full of poetic rapture. 

1731 J. Brown Shaftesb. Charac. 189 The inraptured 
strain* of Philoclcs. 1847 Kehlk Chr. Y, t dreamt is ion xii. 
4 One high enraptured strain. 

2 . Rapturously delighted ; entranced, ravished. 

*757 Hunt* Pott. Imitation Wks. (i8n) II. 146 Hardly 

considered by the inraptured thought as fiction, a 1763 
Siiknhi one / Wnts Chaim. XIII. 308 Oft gazing on her 
shade, th’enraptured fair Detreed the substance well de- 
serv’d her care. 1836 ). Gilbert Chr. Atonem. iv. (1H52) 
6z They broke forth in strains of enraptured admiration. 
*»53 UoDKKrsoN Serm. Scr. 111. ii. (1872)36 Its glories, .pour 
111 melody upon the enraptured ear. 

Enrapturer (enr;\.-ptirtroj). [f. Enrapture + 
-eh.] One who or that which enraptures. 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog, I. viii. 300 Evil . . is . . the crown 
of patience, the enrapturer of the embraces of joy. 

Enrapturing (enrarptiuriij), ppl. a. [f. En- 
rapture + -ing-.] That enraptures, or trans- 
ports with delight; entrancing, ravishing. 

1801 Moore Catalogue Ii. 13 Thi* lesson of dear and en- 
rapturing lore I have never forgot. 1883 J. Parker A fast. 
Life II. 299 An unutterable and enrapturing expectation. 

fEnra*se, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [var. 0 f Arahe; 
see En- 1 A. 2.1 trans. To erase, obliterate. 

1491 C ax ion Vitas Patr . (W. de W. 1495) 159V1 For the 
louc of Johan my seruaunte thy synne is unrased outc. 

+ Enra*vel, v. Obs . rare . Also 7 inravel, 
[f. En-I -b Ravkl, .SV., rail.] trans. To enclose 
within railings. Hence Enra’velled ppl . a. 

1634 Liriicow Trav . tx. aio A gaudy beede inrauclcd be- 
twcenc hue small fast made irons. Ibid. x. 441 Two milk 
white Hcnncs, enrauelcd in an Iron Cage. Ibid. i. ja The 
inravlcd images with sparreU of iron. 

Enravish (enrarvij). rare in mod. use. Atao 
6-7 inraviah. [f. En- 1 + Ravish.] trans. To 
transport with intense delight ; to enrapture. 

1596 Spenskk Hymn Love 119 What wonder then if with 
stub rage extreme, Frnile men .so much enrauisht bee? 
1596 Fhz-Gfffkay Sir F. Drake (1881) 25 Whose Muse is 
so inravish’d with the lookes Which from your Mistresse 
ivorie biowes do fall. 1677 Hallyw ell Saving Souls 88 (T.) 
Which cannot but enravish every generous breast, a 1714 
Aup. Sharp Serm. (1829) II. 458 Wc shall. . spend the whole 
eternity.. in loving God.. in being enravished with all his 
wise contrivances. 

Hence Enra vished ppl. a . 

1664 H. Moke Enthus. Tri. (1712) 45 The divine Love 
and Beauty descending into their enravished Souls. (.Not 
in cd. 1650.) 

t Enravishing, ppl, a, [f. prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That enravishes ; enrapturing, delightful. 

x68x-8 J. Scott Chr. Life V. 30 The most sublime and 
4'iir.ivuhing objects. 1683 H. Mors Illustration 376 Such 
enravishing news, ax 7x4 Aup. Sharp Serm. Wks. (1829) 

1. ss 'Phene [the pleasures of religion] are of so excellent a 
kind, so delicious, so enravishing that, etc. 

1 lence BnraviaMngly adv. 

1687 H. Mokk AfP . Antid. (1712) aai The nubility of the 
Matter [spiritual matter] will more . . enruvishingty move 
the Nerves, than any terrestrial Kody can possibly. 

Enraviohment (ennje*vijm£nt). rare, [f. En- 

KAV1SH V, + -MENT.} 

1 . The state of being enravished. 

16 36 H. More Antid. Ath. (1712) Ep. Ded. a Plato, if he 
were alive again . . to the enravishment of his amazed Soul 
might behold Vertuc become visible. 

2 . An emotion that forms part of such a state ; 
an ecstatic or rapturous feeling. 

1665 Glanvill Sce/s. Set . xxiv. (R.), The enravishment* 
of her LNature’s] transported admirers. 

t Enxea'SOn, v, Obs. rare - l . In 3 enreson. 
[a. OF. en re softer t enraisonner to address, talk 
to, f. en- (see En- pref. 1 ) + raison Ri£A80N.] trans . 
To address in words. 

. .**97 R* Glouc. (1744) 34 [Canute] enreson ede bys men, as 
Im byuore hym stode. 

Enregimant (enre-d^ment), v. [ad. Fr. en- 
trgimenter, f. en- (see Eh- pref A) + regiment 
Regiment*] trans. To form into a regiment 
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or organized body ; hence, to bring under rule 
and discipline. 

1831 Carlyir in Froude Life (1882) II. 20 6 Enrcgiment 
and organise them [knave*] as cunningly as you will. t 2835 
Frasers Mag. XI. 560 'l'he writers . . enregimcnted in tne 
service of diffusion. 1874 T. G. Bowles Flotsam q Jetsam 
xi8 An atom in a mass of other men to be. .enregimented. 
Enregiftter (enredaistoj), V. rare in mod. use. 
Also 6 enregester, 6-7 inregister, 8 enrigiater. 

S ad. Fr. enregistrer , f. en - (see En- pref?) -b regtstre 
<EGI8TKKjA] 

1. trans. To enter in a register or official record. 
*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim . 535/a Our sinnes . . he 
[God] hath not forgotten . . they are all inreyistred before 
him. 1391 Horsey Trav . (1857) App. J50 Enrcgistred by 
the agent in writing. 16x4 W Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 
9 Fixed a copious Scedule ore his head, Where all nis 
mischicfes are inregistred. 1703 tr. BarrucI s Hist. Clergy 
Fr. Rev. 340 EnrcgbUer their names. 1850 W. Irving 
Mahomet xtii. (1853)60 l'he Syrian Greeks came in., to 
have their names enregistered in the book of tributaries, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

*343 Ld. Hkknrrs Froiss. I. i. 1 That the honorable and 
noble aventures of feales of nrmes . . shulde notably be in- 
registered. 1598 Spenser Hymn Heav. Love 130 As in a 
brusett booke, r I’o read enregistred in every nooke His 
oodnc*5c. a i63X Donne Hist. Seftnagint (1633) 317 He 
ath himself written and inregbtred his own proper faults. 
183* Fraser's Mag. III. 323 Wc now have the wild follies 
of those Alchemists enregistered as a warning. 

2. To nut on record as law ; to ratify and put 
on record. 

1651 Life Father Sarfi (1676) 88 The Court .. do their 
uttermost endeavour to enregister and authenticate the 
exclusion of Prince*. 1704 Angtits^ in Herba 31 He obliged 
himself to enrigister the Renunciation in the Council of 
State. 18x9 Shelley Centi tt. i. 147 Executioners Of his 
decree enregistered in heaven. 1838 9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
III. 111. vii. 364 Letters patent .. which the Parliament of 
Paris enregistered with great reluctance. 

Ilcnce Xlnre gistering vbl. sb. 

X604 E. G- D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies iv. vi. 22a The first 
discovenr and inregistring of the Mine* of Potozi. 1791 
Painr Rights M. (ed. 4) 100 The Parliament ., ordered 
the enrcgistering to be struck out. 

Enre’gistrate, a . nonce-wd, [f. prec. -b -ate.] 
Placed on permanent record. 

*599 James I BcunA. Awpov (1603) 117 Your writing which 
is nothing else but a forme of cn-registrato speech. 

t Enre’gistry. Obs. rare. [LEnregistkk v.\ 
cf. registry?] The action of enregistcring (a law). 

1815 T. Jefkkrson Autobiog . Wks. 1859 I. 70 The deter- 
mined opposition of the Parliament to their [* the taxes’] 
enregistry. 

t EurheTTm, v. Obs. [ad. OF, enrheutn-cr 
(mod. enrhumer ), f. en- (sec En- pref l 1 ) b rheutnc , 
ad. Gr. /fC/t-o Rheum.] trans. To affect with 
rheum or catarrh ; to give a cold to. 

1666 G. Harvky Morb. Angl. xiv. 170 l'he party .. hath 
taken could, and is enrheumed. 

Enrib : see En- pref 1 1 a. 

Enrich (enri-tj), v. Forms : a. 4-6 enryoh, 
6 enriohe, (enritoh, Sc. enreache), 5- enrich. 

6 inrych, 6-8 lnrioh(e. [a. Fr. cnrich-ir t f. 
en- (see Ex-JprefA) + riche rich.] 

1. trans . To make rich, wealthy, or opulent. 
Also absol. 

1384 Wyclif Gen. xxx. ao The Lord hath cnrychidc me 
with a good dower, c 1460 Foriescue Abs. Lim. Moti. 
(1714) 142 He hath than enryched his Corowne with such 
Riches and Possessions, as never Kyng schal may take 
from yt. 1^30 Act 23 Hen. VI If c- 8 § 1 Denizens, .after 
they ne so inriched . . convey themselves, with their said 
Goods, to their own Country. /* 137a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 
1846 I. 398 Nor yitt to enreache the Crowne . . with your 
substance. X677 Yakranton F.ugl. Improv. 6t Set all the 
poor in England at work, and much fnrich the Country, 
xrja Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 2 Many men are enriched by 
all the forementioned ways of trade. '838 Emerson Addr. 
Citmb. Mass. Wks. (Bohn) II. 191 Thefts never enrich ; 
alms never impoverish. 1856 Kane A ret. Rjtpi. I. xvii, 
309 Enriching them in return with needles and beads, 
b. refl. and (rarely) intr. for reft. 

1545 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xcii. llxxxviii.] 273 Their 
desyre is eucr to enryche and to haue all thcmsclle. 1549 
Chekr Hurt Sedit. B i b, But and wc beyng wery of 
pouertyc woulde seke to enrychc oursclue* we shold go, etc. 
x8a8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 652 That they were able to en. 
ricn themselves by so odious a trade. 1880 B. Prick in Fraser's 
Mag. May 6^7 Enabling industry to expand and enrich. 

2.^"* To make rich, endow, with mental or 
spiritual wealth. 

X304 Ord. Crysten Men (W. dc W. 1506) 1. iv. 41 Sacer. 
dotalcs the whiche is as mochc for to saye as enryched and 
ennobled with holy mystcrye*. 1307 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
Ixxviii, Men specially enritcht with the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. 1604 Bit. Com. Prayer % For R . Family , Enrich 
them with thy heaucnly grace. 1730 Thomson Autumn 
1353 Enoch me with the knowledge of thy works. 1828 
Wokosw. Soutt. to Planet Venus, Are wc aught enriched in 
love and meekness? 

3. To fill or store with wealth ; to add to the 
valuable contents of. 

*579 Lyly Fufhucs (Arb.) 113 Enrich thy cofers. 1393 
Shake. Rich. //, 1, iii, 141 Till twice flue Summers hauc 
enrich’d our fields. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 634 Italy . 
inriched with captAines, souldiers, and ilaue*. 1834 Milton 
Camus *05 All the fleecy wealth That doth enrich these downs. 
17 94 Mrs. Radclifkk Myst. Udolpho i, Was enriched by 
a collection of the best books. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Carr. II. 
347 Who it travelling to enrich tat Zoological Museum. 


EWBJCHMENT. 

b. fig. To increase the wealth or copiousness 
of (a language) ; to add to, improve (a science, etc.). 

2398 F. Mkreh in Shahs. C. Praise ax The English 
tongue is mightily enriched. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 577 
lice alone did illustrate and inrirh it [sculpture] as much, 
if not more, than all his predecessors. 1684 Power Exp. 
Philos . Pref. 18 Without inriching his discourse with any 
real Experiment or Observation. 1841 D' Israeli Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 136 Chaucer has been accused of having enriched 
the language with the spoils of France. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 356 In that year [1679] our tongue was enriched 
with two words, Mob and Sham. 1838 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. J13 Richard Owen has. .en- 
riched science with contributions of his own. 

4. To make (the soil, etc.) rich in productive 
power ; to fertilize. 

1601 Hoi land Pliny xvn. vi. I. 505 They have a great 
opinion of the same [Marie] that tt mightily enrichcth it 
Ithe ground! and muketh it more plentifull. x6aa Wither 
Sohm. in Farr .S\ P. Jos. I (1828) ai6 The hony, milkv 
plainc, That is inricht by Jordan s watering. 28x3 Sir If. 
Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 359 Substances, which in their 
use and decomposition must enrich the land. 

5. To make * rich ’ or splendid with decoration ; 
often with added notion of costliness. Alsoyfc* 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 456 The Gaule* . . were wont to 
goe to the wars braucly set out and inriched with gold. 
1747 Swift Gulliver 1. ii. 34 l’he hilt and scabbard were cold 
enriched with diamond*. X7$a Collins Ectog. 111. 3 While 
ev’ning dew* enrich the glitcring glade, a *876 J. H. New- 
man Hist . .S k. I. 1. ii. 67 A lofty dome, the sides of which 
are enriched with agate. 

0. To make ‘richer' in quality, flavour, colour, 
etc. ; to heighten, enhance (excellences). 

i6ao Quarles Div. Pocms t Jonah, When heaven's bright 
favours shone upon my face, And prosper’d my affairs lu- 
nch'd my joyes. 2738 P. Browne Jamaica 11 The sug^ar 
cane . . requires abundance of vegetable mould to inrich tt* 
sap. 1849 Kingsley /,<*/. (1878^ I. 207 'l’he green fem and 
purple heather have enriched the colouring since the spring. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan . 46 You take a wild-flowcr 
And plant it in a garden to enricn 1 1.* life and beauty. 
Hence Enri*chod ppl . a. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Ilort, (1729} 204 Temperately enrich’d 
Wnten such as is impregnated with Neat and Shccps-dung. 
18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art I- *58 The Tudor 
flower, .fonns a most beautiful enriched battlement. 

Enricher (cnrrtpu). [f. prec. + -eil] One 
who or that which enriches. 

rx6xo Women Saints 30 [Helena] the builder and cnricher 
of churches throughe the worlde. x6x6 Sukfl. & Markh. 
Country Farms 493 Because Turncps, Nauets. and Fetches 
arc cnrichcrs, anti (as it were) manurings ot the ground. 
1738 Weslky Hymns , Come Holy Spirit , send down those 
Beams i, Come, Thou enrichcr of the Poor. > 77 «T. Bowdkn 
Farm. Dime. 30 Juicy plants, that much shade and cover 
the ground, arc found to be enrichcrs of land. 

+ Enrichesse, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En - 1 + 

richcsse Riches.] trans . = Knkich I. 

c X430 Ptlgr. LyJ Manhode I. (i860) 47 But i haue riht 
priuely hid it, for to enrich esse with tne poorc folk. 

Enriching (enri-tjlrj), vbl. sb. [f. Enrich v. 
+ -ing 1 .] Ine action of the verb Enrich. 

2494 Fabyan vi. cxci. 194 IxHhayr spoyled the kvnK^^ 
palcys and other places, to the great enrychynge ot liym 
and nis hoost. 1581 Sidney A Pol. Poetrte (Arb.) 29 Inis 
cnritching of memoiy . . which . . we call learning. 1877 
Yarranton Engl. Improv. 144 Made here of our own 
growth, to the Nations great enriching. x8xs Cobbett in 
Exam. 19 Oct. 671/3 The enriching and pampering of tho*.e 
who render no public service. 2836 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Re tig. Wks. (Bohn) II. xox The wise legislator . . will shun 
the enriching of priests. 

Enriching (enri tjig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ing ‘ 2 .1 That enriches ; in the senses of the vb. 

*874 J. B[rian] Harv. Home iv. 33 Rain down from 
heav’n enriching flood.*. *874 Collins In Rigaud Corr. Set. 
Men (1841) II. $87 Your advice and assistance will be 
obliging and enriching to the commonwealth of learning. 
*799 J* Robertson Agric. Perth 368 Or lay enriching 
manure on the most barren ground. s86a Pusky Led. 
Daniel v, 350 The enriching neighbourhood of the sea of 
Galilee to Naphtali. 

Hence Bnri’ohintfly adv. 

18x7 J. Gilchrist Intellect. Patrimony m The operation 
I* at first toilsome ; but it is cnrichingly profitable. 1863 
R. Paul Let. in Mem, xix. (1873) 332 Let tne word of Christ 
dwell in you cnrichingly. 

Enrichment (enri tjm&it). [f. as prec. + 

•MENT.] 

1. The action or process of enriching, in various 
senses ; the condition of being enriched. 

a x6a6 Bacon Holy War Wks. Vil. 6859) 14 Not without 
great and ample additions, and enrichment thereof. s8|t 
Markham (title), The Inrichment of the Weald of Kent. 1683 
Manley Grotius Low C . Warns 847 To behave themselves 
valiantly, .would not onely be for their everlasting Honour, 
but Enrichment. 17*4 ^ Watts Login, vi $ x A vast hindrance 
to the enrichment or our understandings. 1748 ANSON Voy. u 
i. 8 It was not principally intended fbr the enrichment of the 
Agents. 1873 Whitney L\fs Lang . vii xao Material.. which 
furnishes notable enrichment to speech. 1878 Grrkm Short 
Hist. vii. § x. 34a The smaller gentry shared in the general 
enrichment of the landed proprietors. 

b. concr. A means of enriching ; an addition of 
wealth. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Im*r. (1653) 45 H« [th« mer- 
chant] fetches it from Carre, and tis a gallant Inrichment to 
this Nation^ 

2. spec. The imparting of 1 richness 9 of effect by 
decorative additions. Also concr. in sing, and in 
pL, the ornament used for enriching a building, etc. 
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1664 Evblym tr. Frtarfs A rehit, (R.), Neither did they 
often fill the pedestals with relie uo . . and rarely euer allow 
the corona any enrichment. 1708 New View Land, I. 101/a 
A large Column . . haring Enrichments of Fruit, Leaves, 
18*7 Wmittock Bk. Trades (1849) 931 Filigree working is 
a kind of enrichment on gold or silver. 1864 Boutkll 
Heraldry Hist, 4 Pop. xix. 316 The Effigy of Edward 11.. 
still retains, .its sculptured enrichments. 

^fEiiridged, ///. a. rare Thrown into 
ridges, ridged : see qnot. 

1805 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 71 Qo. iftiHc had a thousand 
Noses* Homes wealk’d, and waued like theenridged [1 Pol, 
enraged] sea . 

+ Enrrffht# v. Obs. Also 7 inright, [f. En-* 
4 - Right j 7.] tram . To put (a person) into (his) 
right ; to invest with a right or title. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T, (1837) *8, I my selfc enrtght thee 
with the conquest of tne fielde. im J, Shttlehouse I ’ind. 
Fifth Monarchy Men 7 Our principle doth not lead w> forth 
to entitle our selves to such Offices ; it being the Word of 
God that inrights us thereunto. 1656 S. H. Gold, Law 2 
All the people must perish, to inrignt one unrighteous man. 

Sitting (enri-q), v. poet . Also 7 inring. [f. 
En- 1 + Ring /A] trans . To put within a ring. 

1. To form a ring round ; to surround, encircle. 
lit • and fig. Also, to form into a ring. 

Warner Alb, Eng, vi. xxxiii. (1613) 163 In ringed by 
his complices, their chearcfull Leader said. 1594 Cakkw 
Tasso (1881) 63 For Tancrcd and Reynold brake through 
the traine, That thicke of men and armes enringde lofore. 
1813*8 W. Browne Brit. Past, j, iii, She rais'd the youth, 
then with her armes inrings him. Ibid, 11. i, Sweet rest in. 
rings The tyred body of the s warty clownc. 1833 Mrs. 
Browning Prometh. Bd. Poems 1850 1, 188 The deep glooms 
enringing Tartarus ! 1830 48 Baiuv Festus xxi. 367 Like 
the pure pearl-wreath which enrings thy brow. 

2. To put a ring or rings on ; to adorn with a 
ring. In quots. tram/. 

1300 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 49 The female luy so Enrings 
the barky fingers of the Elmo. *8*<j f Blaikw. Mag XVlll. 
434, I will leave, .the enringing with eternal shackles One’s 
right-hand fingers, — to whoever likes. 

Unripe : see En- prefix 2. 

Enripen (enrai*p’n\ v. rare . Also 7 inripen. 
[f. En- * + Ripkn.J trans . To make ripe ; to 
mature, lit. and fig. Hence Enripened ///. a. 

a 1831 Donnk Poems (1650) 93 The summer how it in- 
ripened the yeare. 1853 Singleton Virgil I. 66 Vintager 
of your enripened bough. 

Enrive ; see En- pref 1 3. 

Enrobe (enrAu’b), v. Also 7 inrobe. [f. En- 1 
4- Rome sb. Cf. OF. enrober . ] trans. To put a 
robe upon, dress in a robe. Also trans/, \ amlyfc. 

*593 Nashk Christ's T. (1613) 41 The Sun . . shall enrobe 
himsclfc in scarlet. 1598 Shake. Merry IV. iv. vi. 41 Quaint 
in greene, sho shall be loose cn-roab’d. 1614 Sir W. Lkigii- 
ton in Farr S. P. fas. / (1848) 365 This leprous corns of 
sinne with rags enrobe. *73® W eslky Ps. civ. a With Light 
Thou dost Thyself enrobe. 1830 Chamb. 7 ml. XIV. 30 
The Nepaulcsc envoy, all sumptuously enrobed and glitter- 
ing with jewels. 1 86a Neale Hymns East. Ch . 138 En- 
rob’d in earthly frame. 

Hence Snro r ber, one who enrobes. 

*593 Florio, Inuestitorc, an inucstor, an Installer, an 
enrober, an endower, a presenter. 

Enro'okment. [f. Kn -1 4- Rock 4- -mknt.] A 
mass of large stones thrown into water at random 
to form the bases of piers, breakwaters, etc. 

1846 Worcester cites Francis. 1864 in Webster. 

t Enroll sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next vb.] That 
in which anything is enrolled, a register. 

*533~4 Act 95 Hen. VIII, c. 21 § o One sufficient clerks 
. .shall [ntitlo in his bokes and enroll of rccorde such other 
writinges. 

Enrol# enroll (enrdn‘1), v. Forms : 4 enrolly, 
6-7 enroule, (7 enrowle), 5- enrol(l; also 5-8 
inrol(l, (7 inrowle). [ME. enrolly , ad. OF. en- 
roll-er 9 (mod.F. enrdler ), f. en (see En- 1 ) 4- OF. 
rolle % rootle (mod. rSle) Roll.] 

I. To write upon a roll. 

L trans. To write (a name), inscribe the name 
of (a person) on a roll, list, or register ; to make 
a list of. Also + To enrol up. 

CX330 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds 359 Eucrych 
soutcre . . shal . . }>e clerke a Deny for to enrolly hys name. 
*3*3 Skelton Garl, Laurel 918, 1, iwus, Endeuoure me 
Yowr name to *e It be enrolde Writtin with golde. 137* T. 
Cartwright in Whitgift Anrto, Cartwright 91 Their Names 
written and cnrouledvp. *6p 1 T. Halk Acc. New Invent. 
p. xc, Our Sea-men and their numbers were carefully en- 
roll’d. a 1783 Shrnstonr Elegies xm. xo Myriads, in time’s 
perennial list Inroll'd. 1777 Watson Philip ///(i839)q 3 
The soldiers, .were emulous to have their names enrolled for 
that dangerous service. *846 M«Cu llocii A cc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) I. 505 Many also of the menial servants, .are enrolled 
in the official returns in other classes. 

2. To place upon a list; to incorporate as a 
registered or acknowledged member (in a society, 
corporate body, etc.). Also fig. 

18*3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. U. xio This man . . was cnrold 
Wngst wonders, a *877 Barrow Serm. Wks. x8 to I. 35* To 
be deemed considerable In this faculty, and enrolled among 
the wittes. 1770 Lanohornr Plutarch (1879) I. 97/1 When 
more were enroled in their body, [they were called] Conscript 
Fathers. iftqW. Irving T. Trav. I. 233. I now determined 
. . to enrol myself in the fraternity of authorship. 1877 M ml 
Olyphant Makers Flor. iL (1877) 33 They were permitted 
to enrol themselves in any guild or art. 


3. esp. To place on the list of an army ; to en- 
list, incorporate in the ranks of an army ; to levy 
(an army). Also refi. to enlist, take service. 

**78 Flewnc Panepiie Ef. 77 If he had not . . enrolled, 
ana mustered an arinie of tried souldioura. *8tt Biblk 
1 Macc. x. 36 There be enrolled amongst the kings forces 
about thirtie thousand men of the Iewes. 1631 Homiks 
Lerdath. it. xxi. 11a He that inrowleth himselfe a Souldter. 
1718-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett . I. xxxi. 109 In Asia 
any man that is rich U forced to enrol himself a janisary* 
*79 ® Maltmu* Popul. (1878) 173 Those who are . . tempted 
to enrol themselves os soldiers. 1878 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. 1 . 1. ii. 77 They were enrolled a* guards to the Caliph. 

+ 4. To write («n agreement, deed, obligation, 
etc.) upon a roll or parchment ; to engross, give 
legal form to. Obs. 

Most of the instances may possibly belong to sense 3. 

c 1430 Lvdo. Story Thebes 1141 Thaccord enrolled in 
the toune. 1438/, ease in Ld. Camj>i*cll < ha nor l tors (18^7) 
I. xxii. 322, My dede enrolled am! subscribed with mync 
ownc hnnde. *33* t Act 93 Hen. VII /, c. 6 ft 5 The naidc 
person so to be assigned , . to write make and enroll surhc 
obligacions. *388 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 38 Which I hope 
well is not enrolled there. *6*8 Coke Oh Lift. 309 b, By 
Deed indented and inrolled according to the Statute. 

5. To enter among the rolls, i.e. upon the records 
of a court of justice. 

1493 Ait 11 11 in. VI I , c. 38 Prcam., Indentures, .inrolled 
in your Courtc of the Chauncery of rccordc. 130* in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) Add, xv, 978 Eueric Maister shall cnrolle the 
Indentures of hi* aprentice in the comon chartren office. 
x66o Mnq. Worc. in Dircks Life xiv. 1 1 K6s > 929 Having this 
Commission inrolled or assented unto by his Council. x8i8 
Cmdirk Digest IV. 930 Where the deed was directed to be 
enrolled in a particular court, it must be enrolled in that 
court. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 963 By winch 
time. . the really important petitions . were enrolled. 

8- To record, lit . ami fig . ; also, lo record with 
honour, celebrate. 

1530 I’alsgr. 357/1, I cnrolle, I fyxc a thynge In my 
mymle. 1307 Daniki Civ. Wares in. xxi, Be it cnrold .. 
how firm tny courage stood. 1833 G. Herbert Ttmfb , 
Praise vii, .Small it is, in this poore sort To enroll thee. 
1641 Milton C h. Card. 11. in (1851) 157 It had bin long 
agoc cnroul’d to be nothing els but a pure tyrannical forgery. 
*737 Foi*k llor. Epist. 11. i. 373 Dubb'd historians by ex- 
press command To enrol your triumphs o'er the seas and 
land. 174* Young A 7. Th mu. 48 He. in hcav'n’s register 
inrolls. The rise, and progiess, of eath option there. 1850 
'Ii-nnvson In Mem. xliii, So that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leaf enrolls The total world. 

II. To form into a roll. 

7. a. To form into rolls nr coils, b. To wrap 
up or enfold in or with *, also Iran/, and fig. 

1530 Palsgr. 537/1, I cnrolle, I rollc up a writyng. or any 
other thing rounde. 1386 Marlowe 1st Pt . Tamburl. 11. 
iii, Bullets. Enroll’d in Hnmcs and fiery smouldering mists. 
X39X Si’Knser Virgil s Gnat 357 [A snake) Now more and 
morehauinc himselfe enrolde. ^ 1396 — F. Q. iv. iii. 41 Great 
heapes of them, like shecoc in narrow fold For hast did 
over-runne, in dust cnroultl. c 1630 Dhi mm, ok Hawth. 
Poems Wks. 5/3 Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain 
cnrol’d. 1639 C. Noblp. Moderate Answ. I an nod. Queries 
9 Wherein their own welfares and concerns were inrolled 
and bound up. 1694 Addison Ovid's Met. Wks. 1^36 J. ufi 
Nowin amaze of rings he lies enrowl’d. 176a Faltoni-k 
Shtpwr. ti. 158 The folding reefs in plaits inroll’d they lay. 
1836 G. S. Faber Anno. Husenbeth 17 Folds in which the 
small limbs of the Refutation itself have been, .enrolled. 

Ilcnce Enro lled ppl. a. (sense a). 

1840 G. S. Famcr Regeneration 934 Her acknowledged, 
and enrolled, and accredited members. 1833 Siocquelrr 
Mtl. Encyci , Enrolled Pensioners , the out*pensioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, who are formed into companies for 
garrison and colonial duty. Mod. The society has a thousand 
enrolled members. 

Enro*ll0r. [f. Enroll v. 4 - -ek.] One who 
enrols or registers. 

1631 May tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mittdes n 30 Enrollcrs of 
the ancient vertuc. 1755 in Johnson. x8*8 in Webster. 

Enrolling (cnrju-iiij), vbl. sb. [f- Enrol v. 4 * 
-INO ‘.] The action of the verb Enrol. 

*487 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (1841) 409 Item, for Inroll- 
ynge of the forseid wrytt uppon the patent of lyvelode, 
ijjt. liij^. 171* Arbutmnot John Bull 15 Fees for enrolling*, 
exemplifications, bails, vouchers, returns, caveats, etc 

at/rib. 1840 Dickfns Bam. Radge xxxvi, How do our 
numbers stand since last cnrolling-mght ? 

Enrolment (enrpudmdnt). [f. Enrol v. 4 * 
•MENT.] The action of enrolling. 

1, The action of enrolling soldiers, citizens, etc. ; 
the process of being enrolled. 

*35* Huloet, Enrolemcnte or engrosement, conscript io % 
Perscriptio. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. Annot. (1591) 51 
The number of souldiers in a Legion.. at the first enrol- 
ment. 1819 ScLAncit Exp. 1 These. (1630)449 Enrolement in 
the number of the predestinate. 1640-4 Part. Orders in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll 111. (160a) I. 744 Their first Inrollment 
of any such Horse and Horse-men. 18x0 Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp.\. 480 The enrolment, organisation and equip- 
ment of this large force. 1843 R. Hamilton Pop. F.duc . iv. 
(ed. a) 83 Many may need that education who are not of 
that religious enrolment. 1883 Act 48 Viet. c. 15 Sched. iii 
Precept, fi 8 Premises . . which would qualify him for enrol- 
ment as a burgess. 

2. The action of recording in official archives ; 
w/.the registering a deed, judgement, recognizance, 
acknowledgement, etc. in a court of record. 

1333 Act 97 Hen : VIII, c. 27 Which re rest cr of enrollc- 
mente*. shall remainc and be safelie kepte in the said court e. 
a *8*6 Bacon Max . 4* Uses Com. Law 55 This ncedeth no 
inrollment at a bargalne and sale doth. *84* Tcrmes dc la 


Ley 190 Inrolment Is the reglst ring, recording, or entring 
of any act or deed in the Chancery or else-wht re. 1816 
Ckuisk Digest IV. 131 All conveyances or incumbrance* 
prior to tne enrolment, are. void. 1873 Siuuua Lorn/. 
Hist . III. xviii. ®6a To view the enrolment and engrossing 
of the acts of parliament. 

b. concr. The entry or official record of a deed, 
etc. ; a record m general. 

1603 Eng. Mourn. Garment in Hart. Mise. (Malh.) II. 
506 In nolimdlmcnt such a king is found. 1807-13 Davies 
Hist. Traets Irti, (J.), The king, .delivered the enrolment*, 
with his own hands, to the bishop of Salisbury. 18. . Dry* 
den's Patent in Prose Whs, I. App. (R.), These presents, or 
the inrolment thereof, shall be. .a sufficient wort ant. 

8 . Honourable celebration. 

160a Metamorphosis T abaci 0 (Collier) viii, [It] merits en- 
ronlcmcnt with Majoninn quill. 

Enrood, var. of Inroad v. Obs. 

Enroot (enrwt\ v. Only in pa. pplc. Also 

5 enrot, 9 inroot. [f. En- i 4- Root.] ttans . 

1. To fix by the root. 

I49oCaxton F.neydos (1889) 17 Smalle btushes or lylyll 
trees, by humydite and nctc, depcly enroteil in the etlhe. 
1590 Si'KNskr F. Q. in ill. aa And ekr enrooted deepe must 
be that *1 rce, Whose big embodied braunchcs shall not lin 
'I'lll they to hevens hight forth streli lied bee. 1836 9'I <M>d 
Cyit. Anat . II. 553/* in old jiersons close to the cntinnce 
l of the ear] hairs. . arc enrooted 

b .fig. To implant deeply in the mind ; to fix 
fumly in custom or habit. 

*59® Si'KNspR Hymn iteav Lose 74 The guilt of that in- 
fected cryme Winch was enrooted in all ffesldy slyinc *68 8 
Jan. 11 Let. bewrsham in 4th C oil. I'af^rs I'm. 7 uiutuiv 
Affairs 98 Your formet Principles are so enrooted in vou. 
1803 Ann Rtif. 111. 355 It hti* not the courage 01 the 
nntient parliaments, because it is less m routed. 

2. To entangle root with root. 

1397 Shaks. a Tien, !\ iv i. 207 lb* foes are no cn-rooted 
witlinis friends, That plucking to vnlixc an Encmie, Hee 
doth vnfasten so, und shake a friend. 

Enrongh (ennrf \ v. Also 7 inrough, ff 
En - 1 4- Rough a.] Dans, or ufl. To make (tne 
he*! 1 ! rough. Also fig. 

1601 Donnk Poems (1650) 995 In vnme this sea shnlL.en 
rough It sclfe. 1635 Vai.kniinic Fonre Sta-Sn m. V9 Dm 
life imoughed with sonic tempests. 1840 Browning .Se> 
delta 257 lie snuffs The aroused hunuan, cre it enroughs 
'1 he sea. 

t Enroxrnd, v. Obs. [f. En - 1 + Round 

1. traits. To burround, encircle. 

I *4*o Patient, on Hush 1. 500 Ami other while an lu 11 
wol have the pippe, A white jK-lhl that wol the toiige rn- 
roundc. 1380 S idnky etc. Pi xlvi. Kings with siege her 
walls enround. 1599S11AKB Hen. V, iv Prol. 36 How dread 
an Army hath unrounded him. *6oo'l ouknpuk PramJ, Met. 
Ixii, And spies the multitude that him enround. 

2. To 4 compass/ try to bring about. Ob\. rare- 1 . 

1606 Karl Northampton in True 4* Perfcit Relation 

Bbh j a, A crafty pate, cniounding violently the ruine ol our 
Soueraignc. 

II En route (ahri/t). [Fr.] On the way, in thr 
course of theioumey : see Route. 

Enruby, Enruin : see En- prefix 2 . 

Enrut: see Kn- prefix 1 b. 

II EnS (enz),///. PL entia (e’n/ifi). [i.atel,. bts ; a 
neuter pr. pplc. formed from L. Cfse to be, on the 
supposed analogy of thccompds. abscns t potens 9 etc.] 

1. Philos . a. Something which has existence; 
a ‘lH•ing , , entity, as opposed to an attribute, 
quality, etc. 

1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treat. Path Ps. ciii. 19 Kter- 
nity is properly the duration of an uncreated Kim. 1630 
Bulwi-r Anthropomct. 71 An en* i» such naturally, that it 
should act or suffer something 1677 Hai v Prim. Ong. 
Mankind 323 Men have needlessly multiplied Entia. 1678 
Gale CH. Gentiles 111. x « j For it's necessary that every 
ens or being be derived from the first Being. 

b. An entity regarded apart from any predicate 
but that of mere existence. Also, the predicable 
‘ ens ’ regarded as an abstract notion. 

*5 »* Sidney Apot. Poet A Arb.) 55 The quiddity of Ens 
[16*8 Milton Vacation Ex ere,, Ens is represented a* father 
of the Predicament*.] *791 E. Darwin Rot. (lard. 1. 41 Ens 
without weight, and substance without shade. 1870 Bowr n 
Logic iv. 90^1 cannot see why ens is not thinkable. 

t2. « Essence. Obs. 

*^49 J* E. tr. Bthmen's Ep. 9 The dark fiery soulc con. 
ceiveth the Ens and Essence of the Divine light in her srlfe. 
1730 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 288 It is the very Ens, or Being 
most pure of Flame, 

+ D. Alch . (See quots.) Obs. 

166* R. Mathew Uni. ALh.% toj. 178 Weigh its weight 
of fresh En* well ground together. 1683 Saimov Doran 
Med. 1. 127 Reduce the Men.ury of the Vulgar into its first 
liquid Ens. 1713 Krrbry. Ens Pnmum, the most effica- 
cious Part of any natural Mixt Body hns Veneris, sub- 
limation of equal Parts of the calcin’d Powder or Cyprus 
Vitriol, and of Sal Armomack. 17*1-1800 in Bailey; and 
in mod. Diets. 

EnB, var. of Enes culv. Obs. once. 

+ Ens&’cra# V. Obs. [f. Kn-1 + Sacre.] trans. 
To consecrate to an ecclesiastical office. 

149X Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. chii. 158 a/a, 
I was promoted to the dignytcc of Arthebysahopp cn&acred 

6 receyued in the holy chyrche of Alexandryc. 

Ensad, Ens&fe, -er, EneaffVon : see En 

prefA 2 and 1 b. 

Ensalgne, obs. variant of Enhion. 

Ensaim, var. of Enrram v. ] Obs . 
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Bnifti'Aldf Ppi. <*• [ud. OF. cnseignti, en * 
saptU , marked, blazoned, instructed, skilled, 
adept.] Skilled, trained, learned. 

1484 Caxton Curtail (1888) 10 And allcway emong us 
court yours enviyned [printed enfayned] we folowe more 
the names of tlioffyce# than the droytes and ryghtes. 

Enaaint: see En- pref 2 . 

tEns&Tva, v . Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En-1 + Salvk 
sb. or 7/.1 trans. To put salve upon ; to anoint. 

£1485 Digby Myst . (188a) iv. 916, I haue bought here 
oyntmentes. .To ensalue his body. 

tEn8a*mpial, enaairmplal, a . Obs. rare . 
[f. Fnsample 4- -al : it is uncertain which of the 
two forms was written by Pccock.] Only in phrase 
historial ensampial ( ensaumplal ) : of the nature 
of a historical example. 

c 1449 Pecock R efr. 393 Or it is historial ensampial of 
the now bifore seid Moral Conversncioun. Ibid. m. vi. 309 
No parti.. being historial ensaumplal, lettith the seid cn- 
dewing. 

Enaample (enscrmp’l), sb. arch . Forms: 4 
ensamp-, ensaumpel, -ul(le, -il(l)e, inaam- 
pil, -saumpill, 5 erasampelle), 4 5 ensaumple, 
-nplo, en«awmp v i)l(e, -yl, 3- ensample. [Al- 
tered form of Asaumple, a. OF. es sample : see 
Example sl>. (An AF. ensample occurs in some 
editions of Britton, but Nichols reads essautn- 
plarie.)] ■■ Example in various senses. 

The mod. archaistic ute is almost wholly due to reminis, 
cencc of the passages in which the word occurs in the New 
Testament. In four of these passages it is used in sense a, 
and is retained unaltered in the R. V. ; in the remaining 
two it has the sense 3, and has in the R. V. been replaced 
by example. 

1 . An illustrative instance. 


a 1100 Curtor Af. 10593 (Gtttt.), Be [>is ensampil may men 
sy, (Todd wald scho grew and clamh on hij. *393 Clow hr 
Cottf. 111 . 1 j8 Wherof ensample if thou wilt vche, Take 
hecle. 14.. Pol. Re l, 4 L. Poems 98 A god** Rnsampille y 
wille telle. 1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 174 An cmsampclle 
of desevttc. 1485 Caxton Pref. Malory s Arthur , Also 
certeynnookesofensaumplesanddoctrync. 1548 W. Patten 
Exp . St at. in Arb. Gamer III. 80 That if, for ensample like 
to this, 1 should rehearse to you out of the Old Testament, 
how the seven plentiful years, etc. 1597 Morlky Introd. 
Afus. 30 Here is an ensample, peruse ft. a 1890 Rossetti 
tr. Dante's Vita Nuova 1. (1874) 81 By which cnsamplcs this 
thing shall be made manifest. 

f D. quasi-rft/zi. = 4 fur example \ Obs. 

Ti39* Chaocpr Astral. 11. 5 45 F.nsampulle as thus : the 
*ere of ovre lord 1400, etc. 

2 . A precedent which may be followed or imi- 
tated ; a pattern or model of conduct. 

1*97 Glovc. (1724)446 And, vor ensample of hem, ohcre 
ensetitede berto. a 1340 Hampolk Psalter cxliv. 23 Bi myn 
ensaumpill all flcyss. . loue him wihouten end. c *386 Chain 
ckk Prol. 520 To drawen folk to heuen . . By good ensample. 
r 1440 York Afvsf. xxvii. 86 Here schall 1 settc 30U for to 
see pis }onge childe for insaumpills seere. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon xii, 305 A worthy capytayn is the myrrour 
& ensaunple to thother lor to dot) well. *531 Dial, on Laws 
Eng. 1. xxvi. (1618) 42 It scemeth that he doth against the 
ensample of God. 1396 Chron. Or. Friars (1852) 90 He . 
nskyd them mercy and foryefne* for his cvylle insampulle. 
16x1 Bible Phil. iii. 17 Marke them which walke so, as yc 
haue vs for nn ensample. — 1 Tkess. i. 7. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. 1, 85, I have Esay for nn eusanip fe. 1847 
Emerson Poems, To Rhea Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 403, I make this 
maiden an ensample To Nature. 

b. Phrases ; + In (+ to) ensample ; to give, set 
{an) ensample ; to take ensample (+ at, by, of). 

c 1*50 Old Kent. Sernt. in O. E. Afixc. 27 per-of us yeft 
ensample t>o prie king©* of hebenesse. c 1305 Edmund 
Conf. 408 in E. E. P. (1862) 8a pis holi man eucre nam his 
ensample hi seint Thomas, loid. 52a Nym ensample of me. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 17288. 175 (Cott.) Ensaumple at him he 
tokc. a 1340 Hampoi.k Psalter xxvii. 1 Crist, .settand him 
ensaumpile til rightwismen. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvu. 
324 What sorwes ne suffrede in ensample of ous alle. c 1400 
Maunokv. (Koxb.) xxiv. in To gift© his men ensaumple 
and will to fright. c 1410 Lovk Bonavent. Mirr. xxvii. 
(1510) H id, He prayetn to ensaumple of us that wc 
shulde oftsyth pray, c 1440 Lay Folks Afass-bk, (MS. C.l, 
Crete ensaumple he settes pcrcto. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour C iij b, 1 pray yow that ye take ensample here at me. 
1588 Grafton Chron. Edw. Ill, III. 284 Ye shall g©ve by 
this an evill ensample. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ck. x6o 
The ensample which He gave us in His Holy Childhood. 

fo. In ensample : after the model (of) ; in 
imitation of the fact (that). Obs. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astral, t. fai In ensample that the rodiak 
in hevene is ymagened to ben a supcrfice contienyng a lati- 
tude of 12 degrees, c xaoo Destr. Troy 1610 In Ensample 
of this Cite [sc. Troy). .Rome on a Riuer rially was set. 

3 . A deterrent instance of punishment, or of the 
evil consequences of any course of conduct; a 
practical warning. Const, to, 0/ (the person to be 
warned), also with possessive pronoun. Phrases, 
For, t in ensample. 

C1340 Cursor At. 47. (Trin.) Ensaumpel herby to hem I 
sey, pat rage in her riot at wey. 1375 Barbour Bruce t. 
119 Walys ensample micht have bene To 30W, had $e It 
furow scnc. 1480 Caxton Chron. En*. cclvii. 336 They . . 
were sore punysshed in ensample of otner. 1513 Lo. Ber- 
ners Froiss . I. cccl. 561 They shulde ncuer haue peace with 
him. in ensample to all other townes. 1547 J. Harrison 
Exhort. Scottcs *32 May not the mine of y* Greleea . . suflfyee 
for your ensample? i6ix Bhilr 2 Peter 11, 6 Making them 
l Sodom and Gomorrha) an ensample vnto those that after 
should liue vngodly. 1898 Gen. P. Thompson A udi Alt . I. 
xlviu. 789 Now these things happened for our cnsamples. 
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+ Enaample, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 , trans. a. To authorize by example ; also, to 
set forth as an example. 

r ii8o Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 10 Dedis ben nou^tls 
hat T>en not enxaumplid and wrou)t by his fadir. 1393 
Goh kr Conf. I. 1 Some matere Ensamplcd of the old wise, 
b. To give an example or instance of. 
c tale WYci.ir. 9 r/. Wks. III. 519 ^if hes newe reules weren 
[etc ] . . [he] nhulde have taught hem bohe and ensaumpled, 
bohe in his lif and spekinge. 1303 Gower Conf. II, ia 8 In 
what maner it is grevous, Right lain I wolde ensample here. 
r<449 Pecock Refr. 111. vi. 311 Crist ensamplid thilk greet 
|)oucrte. 1589 Spenser F. Q. Pref., Homere. .hath ensam- 
pled a good governour and a vert u ous man. a 1999 — in 
Varr . 9 . P. Fdiz. (1845) I* *6 He. . Ensamplcd it by this most 
righteous deode. 

2 . To give nn example to ; to instruct by ex- 
ample. Also, to model (something, oneself) by, 
upon. 

11380 Wyclip Sel. Wks. III. 360 For CrUtis lyf was h« 
beste, hat shulde ensaumple alle oh»r. 1393 Gower Conf. 
III. 2ai Wherof all other. . Ensamplcd hem upon the dede. 
169* Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. iv. 47 Of him that had the view 
of the Temple (for I cannot ensample you in all) take this 
xmall account. Ibid in. iv. 86 But it ever he liad a true 
one U<*. sword), it must be made and ensamplcd by that 
of Chinons of England. 

b. intr. T« give an example (to), 
c 1449 Pecock Refr. 11. v. 168 Forto ensaumple to othere 
men. Ibid, ^ia For strengthe of her ensaumpling .. tho 
circumxtauncis for which thei so ensampliden. 

Enaampler (enscrmpldj). Forms : 4 en- 
snmplaire, 4-5 ensaumpler. [ad. OFr. essam- 
plairc L. exe mpldrium, f. exemplum Example. 
Cf. Exemplar 

a. A copy, pattern, b. A * copy’ of a book. 

C 1374 Chaucer Roeth. m. ix. 87 pou drawest alle hinges 
of hi souercync ensampler. 1388 Wvclip Joshua Pro!., 
Men of my language, the whiche oure enxauinplcris deliten. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. in, xix, 412 Thci ou^ten be ensaumplers 
of moral vertues. 

t Ensa mplinff, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Ensample v. 
4* -TNG I.] The action of the vb. Ensample. 
c 1449 Pfcock Repr. 111. vi. 309 If eny cnsaumpling schuldc 
lette the seid endowing, it scnuldo be the ensaumpling of 
Crist. 1598 Florio, R a sent pi at ur a. an ensampling, 

Ensand, Ensandal : see En- preO 1 b. 
Ensanguine (ensarngwin), V. [(. En -1 + L. 
sanguin-cm blood. Cf. It. insangttmare.] trans. 
To stain with blood. 

1667 (see next]. 1797 Afonthly Rev. XXIII. 500 In tyran- 
ni/ing over, desolating, ensanguining, and dishonouring 
France. 1878 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. * v. 29 The beloved 
Nile and other streams were all equally tainted and en- 
sanguined. 

Ensanguined (cnsre ijgwind),///. a . [f. En- 
sanguine v. + -Kt) 1 .] 

1 . Blood-stained, bloody. 

1667 Milton V. L. xi. 654 Now scatterd lie* With Car- 
casses and Arms th* ensanguind Field. 17*6 Thomson 
Winter 828 He lays them (the deer] quivering on the en- 
sanguined snows. 1803 Ann. Reg. 706 The ferocity of 
an ensanguined rabble. 18x6 Byron Parisinet xvii, The 
dust, which each deep vein Slaked with its ensanguined 
rain. 1891 Mayne Rpid Scalp Hunt. xxix. 216 His eye 
was enught by the ensanguined object upon the rock. 
b - 

1806 Naval Mag. XV. 243 The ensanguined fury with 
which it was foustnt. 18*9 K. Digby Broadst . Hon. I. 
Godefridus 128 Tnc most ensanguined pages of profane 
history. 1886 Pall Mall G. 18 June 10/a The turbulent 
and ensanguined history of Ireland. 

2 . transf. Dyed or stained blood-colon r ; crimson. 

1784 CowfKR Task iv. 217 Ensanguin’d hearts, clubs 

typical of strife. 181a H. & J. Smith Kej, Addr. x Drurfs 
Dirge ix, Jealousy's ensanguin'd chalice, Mantling pours 
the orient wave. *>1849 Barham Ingot. Leg., Metem- 
psychosis 132 Liquid of tnc same ensanguined hue. 

Ensate (e-n&rit), a. Bot, [ad. mod.L. ensdtus, 
f. L. ensis sword : see -ate.] Sword-shaped. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 277 The ensate or grassy 
ones (leaves] of Asphodele#. 

Ensaumpel, -uTle, etc., var. of Ensample. 
t Unsay*, v . Obs. rare mml . [prob. ad. Sp, en - 
sayar ; cf. OF. ensayer.] = Assay v. 4. 

1740 tr. Barbas' Metals, Mines , A fin. 103 The people 
• .brought me some of the Oar to ensay it. 

Ensayme, var. of Enskam v\ Obs. 

+ Enscaie, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [? f. En- prefP + 
Scale (in music).] trans. ? To attune. 

„ p. Daniel Eclog. v. 115 When the flood Of devine 

fury* nnght enscaie our Ears T' astonishment 

Ensoanoe, obs. var. Ensconce. 

Ensoarf : see En- pref.* i b. 
t Ensche'dule, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En- 1 -!- 
Schedulr j(^.] trans. To insert in a schedule ; 
to write down on a list ; to schedule. 

1909 Siiaks. Hen. V \ v. ii. 73 Whose Tenures and par- 
ticular effects You haue cnschedul’d briefely in your hands. 
BnscherycMng : see Enchebish. 
t Ensolau*ndre, v. Obs. ran- 1 . [Corrupt var. 
of Esclandre.] trans. To bring scandal upon. 

* 3*9 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 Eny riotour, o^er contekour, 
o)>er such by whom h* fraternite myght be ensdaondred. 

Ensconce (enskp-ns), v. Forms: 6 enacanos, 
7 ensoonse, 6-7 lnakonos, -so, 6-8 insoonos, 
-so, 6- ensconce, [f. En- 1 4 - Soonci sb., small for- 


tification, earthwork, prob. ad. OF. esconse hiding- 
place, place of shelter, whence esconser to hide, 
shelter, which may be the source of some of the 
uses of this verb. Cf. Sconce v. 

The form enscanci in Barret suggests derivation from Du. 
tkans a Sconce.] 

1 1 . trans. To furnish with * sconces ’ or earth- 
works ; to fortify. Also absol. Obs. , 

1990 Sir J. Smytmr Disc. Weapons 12 b, A vaine opinion of 
insconsing of Sconces in the dric grounds of England. i6ts 
Florio, Bastionare, to ensconce, to blocke. 179a Carte 
Hist . Eng. III. 674 To insconce the bridges, to stop the 
fords. 1867 Smyth Sailor } s Word-bk., Ensconce, to in- 
trench ; to protect by a slight fortification. 

absol. 1998 Barret Theor. Warres it. i. 16 He is to 
ensconce and fortifle as commodity and the place will 
permit. 

f 2 . To shelter within or behind a fortification ; 
also transf. and fig. Obs. 

<590 Shak«. Com, Err. 11. ii. 38, I must get a sconce for 
my head, and Insconcc it to. 1993 — Lucr. 1515 He enter- 
tain’d a show, so seeming iust, And therein so ensconc’t his 
secret euill. that, etc. *1 16*8 Denison Heav. Bana. (1631)80 
The Israelites were inscoused with strong bulwarkes. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1349 A Fort of Error, to ensconce Ab- 
surdity and Ignorance. 1686 W. pf Britaine Hum. Prud. 
Convert. 21 'Tis my Complacency that Vest to have, T' 
insconce my Person from Frigidity, a 1734 North Exam. 
111. viii. p 79 (1740) 644 His Person . . is insconsed. 
t b. reft. Alaoyfc. Obs. 

1990 Sir J. Smyth Dm. Weapons 13 Wet grounds where 
they may ensconce themselves with small cost within little 
Hands. 16*4 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 6 Inskonsing my 
sclfe eucry two dayes, where I woujd leaue Garrisons for 
my retreat. 1878 Butler Hud. in. i. 1115 He . . Insconc'd 
himself as formidable As could be underneath a Table. 
fig. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xlix, Against that time do I in- 
sconce me here Within the knowledge of mine owne desart. 
16*7 Speed England , etc., Wales xiv. 8 3 The Country hath 
not naturall prouision to ensconce her selfe against tho 
extremitie of winds and weather. 

+ c. intr. for ref. 

1600 Capt. Smith in Hakluyt Voy. III. 257 , 1 would haue 
holdcn this course of insconsing cuery two dayes march. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 416 The Fort where he ensconc’d. 
17*1 D’Urpey Netv Operas 250 E’er I could Ensconce, 
comes up this Devil agen. 

3 . trans. To establish in a place or position for 
the purpose a. of concealment ; b. of security, 
comfort, 1 snugness \ etc. Chiefly ref. 

a. 1998 Shaks. Alcrry W. hi. iii. 97. I will ensconce mee 
bchinde the Arras. i8a6 Scott Woods f. viii. He must dis- 
cover where this Stewart hath ensconced himself. 1841 
Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 1 . xxi. 155, I have been 
closely ensconced in an earth-covered wig-watn. 1849 Miss 
Mulock % Halifax (ed. 17) 329, (II ensconced myself be- 
hind the sheltering bank blinds. 1877 Clery Min. Tact. 
xii. 147 Bodies of French skirmisher* ensconced themselves 
in the undulations of the ground. 

b. i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 126 The parson, who 
was deeply ensconced in a high-backed oaken chair. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, Ensconcing themselves, in tnc 
warm chimney-corner. 1847 Fa Lindsay Chr. Art. I. 121 
A vine, emblematical of the church, .the four doctors of the 
Latin church ensconced among its branches. 186* I.ytton 
A/ r. Story II. 73 His guest had ensconced himself in 
Forman's old study. 

Hence Bnsoo noinff vbl. sb. 

1990 Sir J. Smyth Disc . Weapons 13 Their ensconcing* in 
the uric grounds upon Lhc Havens of England, are to small 

f urposc. a 169a Brome Mad Couple iv. 1. Wks. 1873 I* 3L 
need no more insconsing now in Kam-alley. 


Enscore, Enscreen, Enscroll : see En- 
pref> 3, 1 b, 2. 

Eneculpture : see Insoulptube. 

Enseal (ensr'l), V. arch . Forms: 4-5 en- 
sele, (5 enoeyl), 0-7 enseal(l)e, 5- enseal. Also 
5-7 inseal. [a. OFr. ensccler, cncecl-er, enscal-er , 
f. en - (see En- l ) 4 * seel (mod, sceau) Seal.] 

1 . trans . To affix a seal to (a document) 5 to 
attest or confirm by sealing. 

c *330 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 258 Bo|>e to hold couenanz 
with scrite enselid he dede. 1377 Langl. P.Pl. B. n. it* 
In he date of be deuel hi* dede 1 asselo [v.r. ensele). 1443 
Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 13A A speciall wille enceylyd with tnc 
seale of myn armes. 1406 in Poston Lett , No. $54. II. 284 
Divers old deeds, some without date, insealed under auten- 
ticke seales. 1974 tr. Littleton's Tenures 107 b, The heire 
of the disseysour that ensealeth the deede. a 1709 Atkyns 
Pari, k Pol. Tracts (1734) 175 The Statutes, .require Inden- 
ture* ensealed by the Electors to be tack'd to the Writ. 

fig. a 1900 Chaucer's Dreme xoi6 For every thing he said 
there, Seemed as it insealed were. 1981 J. Bell H addon's 
Anrw. Osor. 444 That one onely Sacrifice, which Christ . . 
did enscaie, and Ratify with his owne precious body. 

b. To put a seal or stamp upon (a measure or 
weight) in token of its being up to the standard. 

. r» /.a \ on... U M .1 


1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 383 That it be made after the 
aled occordynge to the kynge* standard, c s6io 
*. II. 15 That every Vintner have their 


wyght enseal 
In Gi ‘ - 


... 5 utch Coll Cur. 
pots and their measures sized and insealed after the standard 
of the University. 

2 . To close with a seal, seal up. 

a «3jo HsMioifL Psalter Pxc\., pis boke is c&M jprthen 


1469 Poston Lett, No. 902. IL 187 A 
H. Finch Lena 


; wel enseled. . _ 

box enselyd with hys owyn seall. 1613 Sir L 

(1636) aa A box© Insealed with charters. 1714 Scroggs 
Courtsdeet (ed. 3)1x0 A Box ensealed with writing*. *186 
Burton Arab. Jvts. (abridged) I. 78 A well-shut house With 
keyless locks And doors ensealed. 

fig. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 131 But this enseled [v.r. 
ensealed] til an other day. 
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EN8HEATHB. 


/ling, vbl. sb. [f. Enseal r. 4 --ino 1 .] 
The action of tne verb Enseal, lit. and fig. 

1531-2 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 6 f 8 At the tyme of ensealynge 
of tne procee for extcucion. 1561 Daub tr. Bu /linger m 
Apoc. (>573) 100 He bimselfe geeveth them faith and his 
spirit®, which is the insealyng ot their mynds. 1753 Magrns 
insurances II. 186 At the Ensealing and Delivery hereof, 
t Ense&'ling, ppl> «. Obs. [f. Enseal v. + 
Mnq 2 .] That enseals or confirms. 

* 3*3 M an Musculus* Commonpl 378 b 4 They [Sacraments] 
doe confirm® us, not as the very ensealing spirite himselfe 
doth, but as ensealing signes. 
t Emea'lment. Obs. [f. Enseal v. + -ment.] 
The action of ensealing; that which enseals or 
confirms ; a confirmation. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 93 Our Baptlme is a certain® 

. .ensealement and Sacrament of our attonement with God. 

t Enieam, sb. Obs. In 5 enaayme. [?f. 
next vb.j That which is enseamed or cleansed 
away ; superfluous fet ; scourings. 
i486 Bk. St. A Ibans B j a, Ensayme of an hawke isthegrece. 

+ V. 1 Obs. Forms : 5 enoeym, 5-7 

ensayme, -seame, (7 ensaim, aayn), 6- en- 
Seam ; also 7-8 inseame. [ad. OF, *ensaime-r 
(cf. ensemer in Cotgr.), altered form of cssaimcr 
(mod. esseimer , essimer ), f. gs - 9 L. ex- + OF, 
(*saim), sain grease (mod. sain-doux lard) med. 
L. sagimen stuffing. Cf. Seam sb. grease, lard.] 

1 . trans. To cleanse (a hawk, later also a horse) 
of superfluous fat 

£1430 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. J. 708 Withdraw® his 
mete in the tne we sevennyghe and wasen it eche tyme, and 
sumtyme with vinegre til he be enccymyd. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans B ja, It is tyme for to fede hir with wash mete and 
to begynne to ensayme hire, a i$a8 Skelton Ware Hawke 
78 She was not clone ensaymed. 1575 Turbrmv. Falconrie 
in Edin. Rett. (1872) Oct. 356 How you shall enseame a 
hawke, or give her castings and scourings. (<98 Florid, 

A tenure, to enseame a horse. 1611 Cotgr., Ensemer , to 
inseam ; unfatten. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. (1633) 55 
Till you have enseamed him [your hunting horse], hardned 
his flesh, taken away his inward grease. 1639 T. de Grey 
Compl. Horsem. 340 If you bee in the wav of ensayning 
vour horse. 1774 Golds m. Nat. Hist . III. 69 Twenty days 
before we enseam a falcon. 

H b. (See quot. : perh. only a misapprehension.) 
i6ki Cotgr., AJfener , to feed or inseame with hay: to 
stall-feed. 

2 . intr. for reft . of the hawk : To become clear 
of superfluous fat, etc. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibans B iij a, As she ensaymeth hir fete will 
wax yolow and smothe. 1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 6a 
Reasonable time . . that she may inseame inwardly, and 
outwardly together. 

Hence Bnsea'ming vbl. sb. 

C1375 Perfect Bk. Sparhawkes (1886) 15 Ensayming is to 
take ner gresynes and foulnes awayc. 1615 Latham Fal- 
conry (1633) 45 No one of the other sort of hawks is in a 
quarter of that danger in their inseaming that she is in. 

+ Eniea'U, v . 2 Obs. [ad. Fr. enseimer (now 
ensimer); OFr. ensaimer , f. en- (see En- 1 ) + 
OF. *saitn, sain : see Enseam w.l] trans. To 
load with grease. Hence Bnies'med ppl. a. fig. 

The Fr. word is now used only in sense ‘to grease (cloth) 
whence perh. the fig. use in Shaks. 

156a Leigh Armorie (1597) 57 Hee is not enseamed with 
much fatnesse, but is all of muscles and senues. 160s Shake. 
Ham. hi. iv. 92 In the ranke sweat of an enseamed bed. 

EnM&m. (ensrm), w .3 Also 7-8 inseam. [f. 
En- 1 + Seam sb. and v.] 

+ 1 , trans. To sew or stitch up in. Obs. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1636) 3s A jewel .. which one stale 
away and enseamed it in his thigh. Ibid. (1657) 66 Jupiter 
halted when Bacchus was enseamed in his thign. 

2 . To mark as with a seam. Cf. Seam v. 

16x1 Beavm. & Fl. 4 Plays in One, Triumph of Death vi, 
Take him dead-drunk now, without repentance, His lechery 
inseam'd upon him. 171J5 Pope Odyss. xix. 544 Deep o’er 
his knee inseam'd, remain’d the scar. 1896 T. Amo Poet. 
IVks. 79 Gray men enseamed with many a scar. 

+ En*6&'Dl. v fi Obs. rare . [Of obscure etymo- 
logy : cf. ME. in same , inseme together ; also ON. 
semja to put together.] trans. ? To bring together, 
a. To include or contain together, b. To intro- 
duce to company. 

1906 Spenser F. Q. iv. xL 35 And bounteous Trent, that 
in him selfe enseames Both thirty sorts of fish, and thirty 
sundry streamer 1607 Chapman Busty D'Ambois Plays 
1873 II. x6 Beaupres, come Pie enseame thee : Ladies . . I 
haue hecre a friend that I would gladlie enter in your 
Graces. 

+ Ensafl/r, v. Obs . [f. En- I + sear , Sere a.] 
trans. To dry up. 

1607 Shake. Timon iv. iii. 187 Enseare thy Fertile and Con- 
ceptlous wombe. 

T Exua&TChf sb. Obs. [ad. OF. encerche, f. 
encerchier : see next vb.] The action of the vb. 
Enseabch ; search. 

a iM Lnstr. Hen. VII to Ambass. in Brit. Mag. II. 403 
The kings, .servants, .shall make inqumcian, and enserche. 
1509 More Heresy es n. Wks. 101/2 The churche by dily- 

f ent enserche, fyndeth the life or a man holy. 1490 Palscr. 

ntrod. 3 After enquery and ensertche made for them, dyvers 
came unto my handes. 1609 Veretegan Dec. In tell i. (1628) 
ix Such insearch and enquirie as he most diligently made. 
BntMTOll (ens 5 MtJ),P. Obs.exc.arek . Forms: 
4-5 enoerche, 4-6 enter ©h(a, -eearohe, (6 
Vol. III. 


eneertohe), 6- ensearoh. Also 6 inseroh e, 

-sear©h(e. [ME. encerche{n , enserche{tt, ad. OF. 
encerchier , enserchitr, f. en (see En- *) + c ere hicr 
(Fr. chercher) to Search.] 

1. trans. To look carefully through (a country, 
place, book or document) ; to examine, pry into, 
scrutinize, search. Also Jig. 

138a Wvclip Gen. xxxb 37 Thou . . hast enserchid alle my 
necessary es of hows, c 1400 Maundkv. xxxi (1839) 3*4 For 
to encerche tho Contrees. c 1449 Pfcock Repr. 1. xiii, 71 
It is no nede me forto. .encerche the writingis of Doctourts. 
1531 ElyotC/w. 11. ix. (1883) II. no He folowing with his 
swerde redy drawen wolde therwith enserche tne bedde, 
cofers, and all other places of his chambr®. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. 4 M. (1506)96^/2 Studiously to ensearch and |>eruse the 
places of noly Scripture. 1977 Stanymvrst Deter. Irtl. in 
Holinshed Vi. Ep. Dcd.. If it shall stand with your honor 
his pleasure, .at vacant houres to insearch it, you shall find 
therein etc. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 124 But to ensearch 
the cursed cold [soil] is hard. 

fig. t c 1430 Hymns Virg . (1867) 117 Graunte ]>at we may 
oure silf to enserche St ae. 1937 Inst. Chr. Man M vj b, But 
if he diligently enserche his own hartc. 1540 Cmalonkr 
tr. Rrasm. Morin F.nc. F iij b, An ungodly curtositee to cn- 
searche the secrets of Nature. t566 Grant Wail, Ihertm. 
K vi b, Let us insearchc and trye our selves, and turtle to 
Goa againe. 1617-77 Fkltwam Resobws 1. xvii. 29 If wc 
gitie repulses, we are presently . . insearched for the cause. 

2. To seek for (a person or thing) ; to inquire 
after. Also with out. 

138a Wyclif Zcph. i. 6 Whiche souxten . . not the Lord 
netner enscrchiden hym. 1436 Pol Poems (1859) II. 303 
Pease men shulde enserche with besinesse. 1330 Palri.r. 
Introd. 3, I dyd my efifectuall devoirc to ensertche out sue he 
bokes. 1538 Starkey England 1. it. 39 Wc must now seke 
out and enscrch the veray true commyn welc. 

3. To search into (facts, errors, etc.) ; to inquire 
into, investigate. Also with obj. sentence: To 
inquire. 

c 1400 Prymcr in Eng. in Maskell Mon. Rit. II. 130 That 
thou enquere my wickidnesse and enserche my synne. 1530 
Tjndale Annv. More iv. iii. Wks. Ill, 171 Then wc will 
ensearch whether it may lie a sacrament or no. 1541 El vor 
Image Gou. 61 Than wolde he diligently cnscarche, of what 
perfection their woorkes were. 1377 Stanviiurst Deter, 
/rel. in Holinshed VI. 35 Cambrensf* insearcheth diverse 
philosophical! reasons in finding out the cause. 158s W. 
Stafford Exatn. Co/npl. i. (1876) 30 Would ensearch the 
default, and then certine the good man of the house thereof. 

4. intr. To make search ; to inquire. 

138a Wyclif Dent. xix. 18 Whnnne moost bisily enscerch- 
yngc thei fynden, etc. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 232 in Babees 
Bk. (1868) 206 Enserche no fyr J>cn fnllex to the. 1481 
Caxton Mvrr. in. x . 152 Tholomeus . . was he., that 
most enserened of the sterres. 1494 Fabyan vi. clxxxv. 184 
Enserchyngc thorugh hia landcs lor suche a knyght. 1333 4 

inyin- 


Act 25 I/en. VIII , c. o | 6 To enserch or make an 
“ ~ * »» 4 Hipf (187^ 

it reueafe to me. 


(1878) 15, 


? ueric" thereof. 1587 Grove Pelofs 4 
wil that ye ensearch foorthwith, and it n 
t Ensea^roher. Obs. Forms : 4 ©naerohere, 
5-6 enserohour, 6 enseroher, insearoher. [f. 
Ensearch v. + -er : in ME. a. OF. encerchere, -cor.] 
One who searches, pries, or inquires into. 

198a Wyclif Ecclus. xiv, 22 Who tnenketh out the weles 
of hym in his hertc. .goende aftir It as cnscrchere. c 1440 
Gftta Rom. xvi. 55 (Add. MS.) The first of you is a stronge 
werriour, The second best counseiloure. and the thircle the 
xotelc<it enserchour. a 1535 More Wks. 3 A desirous en- 
Berchour of the secretes of nature. 1577 87 Hoi insiifd 
Chron. 1 . 9/1 Cambrcnsis . . was a curious insenreher therof. 

+ SnseATching, vbl, sb. Obs. [f. Knhkauc h 
v. 4* -1NO k] The action of the verb Ensearch; 
the action of looking for, or inquiring into. 

c 1430 tr. T. A Kempis' Imit. 1. iii, What auailih grete 
enscrcning of hidde St derke hinges? 15312 Act ap Hen. 
VIII , c. 8 f 1 The inaerchingc, finding and wasshingo of 
the saidc tinne. 1605 Verstegan Dec. Intell, i. (1628) it 
Tacitus a man curious in the inaearching. .for the original I 
of the Germans. 

Enae&t : see En- prefix 1 a. 

+ Enseel (ensrl), v. Obs . rare In 5 enaile. 

[ f. En- 1 -»• Seel v .] trans. To stitch up the cyc- 
ids of (a hawk). 

i486 Bk. St. Albans A ij b, He most take with hym needell 
ana threde to ensile the hawkes that ben takicn. 1676- 
1706 in Phillips. 1711-80 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

jEJnsdem : see En- prefix 3. 
t Enie*er, sb. Obs. Also 5 inseer. [f. En- 1 
+ SeehJ One who secs or looks into (anything^ 
c 1400 Test. Love in. (1560) 293/1 This leude book, .by a 
good inseer may be understand®. 1535 Joys Apol, Timiale 
20 God . is onely the enseer and sercher of hertc and myndc. 

Ensege, -segge, var. of Enbieos. 

Enseigne, -eyne, -eygne, obs. fif. Ensign. 
Bnseignment, var. of Ensignment. 
t Ensei’l#! v. Obs. rare ~ *. [ad. OF. enseisir , 
ensaisir, f. en- (see En-1) 4 * saisir to Seise.] trans. 
To put (a person) in possession, 
c 1410 Anturs of Art h. xxiii, That segge schalle enseae 
him atte a session. 

Ensemble (&hsafib’l\ adv. and sb. Also 5 in 
gamble, [a. Fr. ensemble late L. insimul, {. in 
in +simul at the same time.] 

+ A. adv . Together, at the same time. Obs. 

C 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 457 And 
when hit is boylet ensemble in the settynge doune, put 
therto a lytel vynegur. 1494 Fabyan vii. 483 The .ii. car- 
dynallys ensemble sped tbeim vnto Parys. Ibid. vii. 574 Vpon 
the .vii, daye in lyke wyse played Insamble an Henauder, 


and one lohn Standysshe, eswiuyer. a 1518 Skfiton SR 
Parrot 41? For fiTrantiknes and wylfulnes and braynlen en. 
setnbyll. The nebbis of a lyon they make to tide and 
trtinbyll, 

|| B. sb. (Only as Fr.) 

1 . All the parts of anything taken together so 
that each part is considered only in rclAUon to the 
whole ; the general effect (of a pcn»on‘» appear- 
ance, a whole work of art, ctcA Also Tout #11- 
ggmble (ti/taiisanb’l) [Fr. tout all] in same sense. 

1703 Taik Portrait-Roy. If. M, Picture Notes 32 There 
must be, what Painters call, an Agreement of the Tout Kn- 
scmble, 17 «soCiiksifrf. Lett. (179a) HI. 70 All these trifling 
things. .coUectivdy form that pleasing je netfAtt tjuoi, that 
ensemble which they are utter strangers to. 178a Pownau. 
Ant itj. 8f The ensemble of the piece will be hid fiom us 
and unintelligible. i 8«3 Byron yuan xiv. xl, The • tout 
ensemble’ of his movements wore a Grace. 1833 Hi. 
Martinkau Briery Cr v. 108 One might almost coll his 
ensemble sdovenly to-day. 1855 H- Spencer Prim . Ptychol. 
(1872) II. vi. ix. 126 The proportions of it* body and limbs 
in their ensemble and details, are nearly the same. 1879 
Bi'kkiiohm Patagonia iii. 17 A shaggy beard and moustache 
completed the toutenscinblc of his really striking face. 

2 . Mtl. 

*®S 3 STocQUKLFa Mil. Encyti ., Ensemble , together; the 
exact execution of the same movements, pcrfoimed in the 
same manner, and by the same motions. 

t Enit’mble, V. Obs. [a. OF. tnstmble-r in 
same sense. Cf. AhheMM.K.] tram. To bring 
together, assemble ; also refi. and intr. for trfi. 

a xjoo Leg. St (stegory 98a pe catdinaU ul togider come, 
F.nsembled pai were ulle [>o. c 1380 Sir b'erunib 5467 pay 
cnsemblcde panne lo-gadrc nnon. 1401 Caxton Vi tat Pat*. 

( 1 49s) 1* By very chunte were they phe hermits) ensciubled, 
abed and unyed. 1533 More Afiol xlvii. Wks. 930/a 
f)|>enly by day they enscmblcd thcmselfc together to the 
nouinlicr of an hundred. 

t Enio mblv. Obs. rare - *, In 5 ensemble. 

[a. OF. ensembtee , f. cptscmbler: see prec.] Ah- 
hkmdlv. 

c 14 Bo Nyngh Hermit *1 in Had F. P P. (1864) 13 With 
ryall fests and feyr ensemble, With all y° lordys c»f lliut 
conti c : With hym thergan thei dwell. 

t Ensemplary. Obs. Also 4 enBamplarle. 

[app. a doublet of EnbaMPLEH ; (iower’s use sug- 

f ests that he regarded it as f. Enhamplr + -ehy.] 
.xamples collectively; example in the abstract. 

1391 Gowkr Couf II. 292 A talc ..Which is o( oldc rn- 
sampiari® Ibid. III. 48 (History] is of great en&emplary 
Agein the vice of sorcery. 

JEnBonce, -ense, obs. forms of Incrnhk. 
Eneenee, obs. form of Inhknhk v ., to instruct, 
t Eusent, sb. Obs. rare” \ [f. next.] Assent. 

(•97 R. Glouc. (1724) 317 porn ensent of hyr tucye soiich. 

f Ense'nt, V. Obs. In 3-4 ftnoent, -senti. 
[var. of Ahsknt.] intr . To assent or consent to. 

c 1290 Lives Saints ( 1887) a8*» pc pope mukede him daun- 
cherous : and nolde enhenti bcr*to 1097 R. (/louc. (1794) 
171 pe kynp Jxiru ys conseyl cnccnted wcl her to. c 1305 
Edmund Conf. 81 in K E. P. (1863) 73 He ne dude neucro 
Iccheri® ; nc ncuerc en^entede berlo. 

Ensenae, -jhe, -ye, -yne, obs. IT. Knhhjn, 
Enseptdohre (cnsc’pWkw >, v. [f. Kn- * t 
Skpulciuik.] Hans. To put into a sepulchre; to 
entomb. Also transf 

(820 Mu man hall Terutalem /1821) tfin'I'Ue vast common 
doom ensepukhrex the world. 1827 Pol u>k ( out te T. mi, 
Cities . cnscpulchred beneath the flo«xl. 1841 Mrnw in 
Black w. Mag. L. 390 Th® oblivious gulf, whose ma/y gloom 
Knscpuhhres so many things. 1885 Tennyson Balm 
Poems 146 Let the wolves' black maws onsepukhre Thcii 
brother beast. 

Ensaraph : see En- pref} 2. 

Enserch, obs. form of Enskakch. 
t EnseTOhiae. Obs . [as if a. OF. *cn< erchisc, 
{. encerchier to Knhkarch.j A search, inquiry. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 19s Thus was he wontc. .One 
sucnc cnserchUc busily to abyile. 

tEnse*red t ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En- 1 4 
Seke + -eu I,] Furnished with 'seres* (defined in 
Bk. St. Albans as * the skin on the legs *). 

i486 Bk. St. Albans A vij a, This hawke has. .a fair® en- 
scryd legge, 

Enserf : see En- pref} 2. 

Ensew(e, obs. forms of Ensue. 

Enshade (enp tF, v. [f. En- 1 + Shape sb.] 
trans. To envelop in shade. 

s8. . HallCaine After Sunset in Sharp Sonnets this Cent. 
(1886) t 8 While we lie Enshaded, lulled, beneath heaven’s 
breezclcfis sky. 

Enehadow, Enshawl : see En - prefix 1 a. 
En*he&th(a (cn]/ -)|, -ff), v. Also 7 tnaheath. 
[f. En- 1 + Shkatii sb., Sheathe v.] trans. To 
enclose in, or as in, a sheath. 

(593 Nakiik Christ* s T. (»6ip 50 My throat.. hath quite 
swallow'd vp and emheath’a my tongue. 1727 Ozell 
Rabelais hi. xxxiii. III. 39 The velvet fccabb&ra that in- 
sheatheth it. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 8/2 By the triple 
partition of its tendon, it ensheaths the lumbar muHctes. 
i860 Ln. Lytton Lvctle 11 vi. $ 9 In the young heart .. 
A love large as life, deep and changeless as death, Lay cn- 
sheathed. 

Hence Ensbea thing ppl. a. 

1877 Kinglakr Crimea VI. vb 317 The ensheathing 
columns were roughly handled. 

BnsheU, Bnshelter : see Er- pref> i a. 
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EN SHIELD. 


EWSIGKNMEWT. 


t Enshield, a. Obs rare-'. [Usually taken 
as - emhielded , pa. pple. of next, which suits the 
apparent sense ; but the accent is peculiar. Peril, 
f. En- 1 4 Siiuao sb.~\ ? Shielded, concealed. 

*603 Smaks. Men* .for AI. 11. iv. Bo These blacke Masques 
ProcMime an en*shield beauty. 

Enfthield (cnjrld), v. rare . [f. En -1 4- Shield 
v.] trans. To guard or screen as with a shield. 

1855 Singleton Virgil 1. 393 This altar will Emhield us 
.ill 1850 Miss Mulouc Roman t . T. 301 The frail, trem- 
bling child stood still enshiclded by Olofs arms. 
Enshore, obs. form of Inhhohe. 

Enshrine (enjrai’n), v. Also 6-8 inihrine, 
(6 enshryne, 7 inscrine). [f. En- 1 4 Shrink.] 

1 , trans. To enclose (a sacred relic, the image 
of a deity or saint) in a shrine ; to place (a revered 
or precious object) in an appropriate receptacle. 

1586 Warner Alb . Eng. 11. xui.(x6i2) 60 Philocten .. HU 
ashes did comiaylo Italy, inshrined in his Temple thereto 
stay. 16*3 Massinger Dk. Milan 11. i, Though but a ducat, 
Wc will enshrine it as a holy relic. 1867 Milton P. L . 1. 710 
To inshrine Belus or Serapis thir Gous. a 1744 Pope Wife 
of Path 240 [The tornbl where enshrin'd the great Darius 
lay. i8jo W. Irving Sketch-bh. 1. 267 The remains of those 
Mints and tnouarchs which lie enshrined in the adjoining 
th.ipcls. 18*6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xtvii. (1828) 1 V. 413 
The snake-devouring ibis these inshrine. 

fig, ttti Shaks. 1 7 /en. VI, in. ii. 110 Burgonie Inshrines 
thee in ni* heart. i66x Morgan Sfh. Gentry 1. vii. 98 Next 
to his bosom in whom she [Evel was inscrined. 1671 
Mu ton P, R iv. 508 True image of the Father, .enshrined 
In fleshly tabernacle, a 1743 Savage Verses to Knight (R ) 
In whose transcendent mind Are wisdom, purity, and truth 
enshrined. 184s W. Spalding Italy q It, 1 st, 11. 264 Papal 
orthodoxy sat enshrined in the Escurial. 

humorously. 1851 D. J errold St. Giles ix. 89 He was, ere 
the church-bell ceased, enshrined in the family pew 

+ b. To conceal as within a shrine. Oh. 

*583 Stanyiiurst AEneis 111. (Arb.) 80 Thee stars impart ed 
no light. .And the moon enshryned with closet dowdye re- 
mayned. 1306 Si-knser Hymn Beauty t 88 What booteth 
that cclestialf ray, If it in darkness be enshrined ever. 

2 . To contain as a shrine docs ; to serve* as a 
shrine for (something sacred or precious). Also fig. 

i6*x G. Sandvs Chdds Met. vii. 128 The greatest God of 
all My brest inshrines. 1849 Kodkhtson Serm. Ser. 1. iii. 
(1866)41 A poetical shape, .enshrining an inner and adeeper 
truth. *856 Kane A ret. Expl. I xxi. 266 The first warm 
snows, .enshrine the flowery growths. 

1 Icncc Enshrined ppl. a. Enshrinement, the 
action of enshrining, in quot. fig . ; also concr. 
that which enshrines or envelopes ; in pi. the sur- 
roundings. Bnahrining vbl. sb. 

1795 Southey Joan of Arc iv. 135 The riant sunbeam Falls 
on the arms inshrined. ^ 1849 r rased* Mag. XXXIX. 
717 This mystery, in all its enshrinements, has the icde* of 
Egypt striven to express. 187s Holland Marb. Prof A. 8 
1 he enshrinement of the Christian faith In sign and symbol. 
1868 Hi-siinei 1 Seim. Living Subj. 271 The enshrining of 
his glorious divinity in them. 

Enshroud (cn/raird), v. Also 7 inshrowd. 
[f. En- i 4 Shroud.] trans. To cover as with a 
shroud ; to envelope completely ; to hide from 
view. Aho fig. 

*583 Stanyhurst AZneis 1. (Arb.) 3* Venus enshrowds 
theym with a thick fog. 161 3-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, 
In gloomy vnile of night, Inshrowd the pale beams of thy 
borrowed light. 1761 Churchill Apol. 4 They lurk en- 
shrouded in the vale of night. 1876 B lac hie Songs Relig . 
$ Life 200 Trails of thick blue mist enshroud The green far- 
gleaming glens. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. xxiii, 243 The 
crimes, .were enshrouded in the deepest mystery. 

Hence Enshrou'ded ppl. a. 

1830TRNNYSON Dirge ii, Nothing but the small, cold worm 
Fretteih thine enshrouded form. 

+ Ensie’tfS. Ohs. rare In 5 ©nsegge. 
[f. next vb.J Siege ; in phrase to lay ensiege. 

t a 1500 M v Ltmoln A i. 17 f. 4 (Halliw.) He went unto 
the citee of Tyre, and layde ensegge abowte it. 
t Ensie'gf, v. Oh. In 4 ©naege, -segge. [a. 
OK. enseger , • segger (mod.F. assifger). Cf. As- 
siegk.] Dans, To besiege. Alsoyf^. 

c 1380 Wyci ik Serm, Scl. WTc* 1. 25 Titus and Waspasian 
. ensegiden Jerusalem. Ibid. II. ijspei ensegen be soulis 
of men. f a 1400 Morte Arth. 1337 E nsegge all pa cetcsc 
be the saltc stranded < 1400 Maundkv, (Roxb ) xm. 58 
When twa rewmes er at were and ow)>er party ensege/ 
citee, toune or castell. 

Ensient (ensie-nt), a. Law . Later spelling of 
enseint - Enceinte. 

1827 J. Powell Devises (ed. 3) II. 359 A natural child of 
which a particular woman is ensient. x8x8 Cruise Digest 
VI. 181 If., his said wife should be ensient with one or 
more children. 

Hence Enaie*nture, the state of being with 
child, pregnancy. 1775 in Ash. 

Ensiew, obs. form of Enhuk. 
t Ensi’feroHB, a. Obs.~° [f. L. ensi-s sword 
+ fiei bearing 4 -ous.] That bears a sword, 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. x 7*1-1800 in Bailey. 1847 In 
Craig , and in mod. DicU. 

Ensiform (rnsifjfim), a. Biol. [f. L. enst'-s 
sword ; see -form.] Sword- shaped. (Often said of 
leaves.) F.nsiform cartilage , a cartilage appended 
to the sternum or breast-hone. 

*54* R Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., Belowe in the 
lurculc is an addycyon cartylagynous called Ency forme. 
*794 Maktyn Rousseau's Bat. xiv. 153 Linnaeus calls them 
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Ensiform or sword-shaped. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. 
(1828) II. xxiii. 324 Ensiform antennae. *845 Bindley Sck. 
Bot. viii. (1858) 151 Leaves enriform^ with parallel veins. 
187* Mivart Elem, A not. 300 The diaphragm is attached 
to the ensiform cartilage and several ribs. 

Ensight, obs. form of Insight. 

Ensign (e’nsei in). Forms: 4, 6 an-, aa-, ©n- 
aenje, -jhe, -ye, -yhe, 4 ens&lgne, 5-7 ensign©, 
5 ensygne, 6 enseigne, essence, (6 insigne, 8 
insign), 6- ensign. See also Ancient sb.'* % In- 
hignb. [a. OF. enseigne , enseine , ensaigne , an- 
signs, corresp. to Pr. enseigna , ensegna , essenha , 
Cat. insignia , It. insegnai- L. insignia , pi. of 
insigne , neut. of ittsignis adj., f. in 4 signum sign. 

The Insigne used in &cnse4by some writers late In i8tn c. 
and in i^th is prob. intended as Lat., and is therefore treated 
as A distinct word.] 

1 1 . A signal ; a rallying or battle-cry, watch- 
word. Chiefly Sc. Oh. 

*375 Barbour Bruce it. 378 Hys a*sen$he gan he cry. Ibid. 
v. 323 His ensenjhe mycht heir him cry. c 1450 Merlin x. 
161 The Duke..cride his ensigne. c 1500 Lancelot 3347 
Thar es-senxeis lowd thai gon to cry. 13*3 Douglas VEneis 
vii. ix. 86 The hyrdis ensen^e loud wp trumpis sche. 

2 . A sign, token, characteristic mark. arch. 

147 a Caxton Chesse 85 Entyse them to luwghe and jape by 
ony uysordynate enrignesor tokencs. 149s — Vitas Pair, 
(W. dc W. 1495) 1 i. 3*/i In exposynge to hym very en- 
svgnes of his vysage and clothynge. 1609 B. Tonson Sit. 
Worn. 111 vi, Wc see no Ensigns of a Wedding here. 163* 
M asmngrr & Fikld Fatal D&u^ry 1. i, Are these the ensigns 
of so coai sc a fellow ? 1644 Jus Pop. 48 The prime ensigne* 
of Majcstie, which consists in making I^iws. 1650 Bulwkr 
Anthrofomet. xii 132 The Beard is the enrigne of man- 
hood. 176& Blackstonx Comm. I. 84 From these three 
strong marks and ensigns of superiority, 1830 Gfn. P. 
Thomison Eserc (1842) I. 206 A well-dressed man, with all 
the ensigns of respectability and good-fellowship about him. 
H humorously. Cf. 5 and Fr. enseigne signboard. 
2854 Thackeray Neuronics I. 90 There was never a card 
in her window, whilst those ensign* in her neighbours' 
houses would remain exposed, .for months together. 

8. A conventional sign ; an emblem, badge. 

1379 E. K. Gloss. SfenseVs Sheph. Cal. Apr. 123 The 
Oltuo was wont to be tne ensigne ot peace. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valle's Trav . E. India 46 Whether this fillet, .was 
a badge of Religion, or only an Ensign of piety. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. ss f 4 My mother appeared again 
without the ensigns of sorrow. 18*5 Miss Mitkord in 
L'Estrange Life II. x. 209 She left those ensigns of authority, 
the keys, in hi* oossesrion. i860 Abp. Thomson Laivs 
Th. § 92. 33 The Sculptor raises n tomb, and covers it with 
the ensign* of oicty and death. 

4 . esp. A badge or symbol of dignity or office ; 
chiefly pi. = L. insignia ; also, heraldic arms or 
bearings. 

1513 Douglas PEneis vii. iv. 53 Sceptour andYrroun, And 
of justice wthir eusenxeis seyr. 1336 Act 28 Hen. VIII , 
c. 1683 Thoflicc . . of an nrehebysnop . . with all tokens, 
insignes and ceremonies thereunto lawfully bclongyng. 
1670 Hobbes Iliad 1. 15 Having in his hands the Ensigne 
meet . . A Golden Scepter and a Crown of Bays. 169s 
Loud. Gas. No. 2653/3 Then the King put on the Blue 
Ribon with the George, Garter King at Arms reading the 
usual Admonitions upon the putting on each of the said 
Ensigns. 1710 Palmer Prm>erh 359 The ornaments and 
insign* of a family. 1750 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11. 12s 
There is nothing . . but a black marble tabic, ornamented 
with ensigns armorial 1771 Ann. Reg. 77/2 A new order 
was instituted by her Danish Majesty . .the ensign of which 
is a cypher of her Majesty’s name. *776 Gibbon Decl. <$• 
F, I. xvi. 428 A white robe was the ensign of their dignity. 
1873 Tristram Moab xii. 226 Two fine Sakcr falcons.. his 
pets, the enrign and crest of his tribe. 

5 . A military or naval standard ; a banner, flag. 

In British nautical use applied spec, to a flag with a white, 

blue or red field, and the union in the corner. Since 1864 
the ensign of the Royal Navy and the Royal Yacht Squadron 
has been white, that of the naval reserve, of ghips in the 
service of public office*, and of certain yacht clubs, blue, 
and the * merchant enrign ’ red. (Sec Encycl . Brit. ed. 9 
s.v. Flag.) 

cx 400 Rom. Rose 1200 And that was he that bare the 
ensaigne Of worship. *5*3 Douglas Mneis xi. lx. 45 Charge 
thamc thar enscn}els for to rais on hycht. 1591 Garrard A rt 
Warn 6j The yriiant Alfierus with his ensigne in one hand 
and his sword in another, a *636 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. 
79 We are wont to fight cheerfully under this ensign abroad. 
1707 Koval Proclam, 28 July in Lond. Gas, No. 4356/x We 
have, .thought fit .to Order and Appoint the Ensign De- 
scribed on tne . . Mnrgent hereof, to be Worn on Board all 
Ships. 1838 Hist. Record^ %rd Regt. Foot 27 And each 
Company had a colour whicn was designated an ensign. 
1848M. Arnold Poems (1877) 85, I -still bear on The con- 

quering Tartar ensigns through the world, 

b. trans/. 

*39 ® Chapman Iliad vi. 175 Lycia, where Xanthus doth 
display The silver ensigns ot his waves. <f 1678 Marvell 
Poems 26 Then flowers their drowsy eyelids raise, Their 
silken ensigns each displays, 

+ 6. A body of men serving under one banner ; 
a company, troop. Sometimes used to render the 
L. cohors or ordo. Obs. 

The number of men in an * enrign * seems to have varied 
from 100 to 500. 

*55* in E ccl ' Mem. II. it. x. 3*8 The Bbhops of 

Colen and Treves, .did send unto the Emperor 1500 horse, 
and *»x ensigns of foot. XS 8i Savile Tacitud Hist A *59D 
Annot. 51 The Iiastati were diuided againe into ten En- 
se lanes, or ordines. 1584 Balnui* Lett, in Keith Hist. Ck. 
4 State Scott.ivftg) App. 44 (Jam.) The payment ofourftite- 
men extendts moncthhe event Ansenye(wniche are now sex 
In number) to W uteri. 1390 J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 8 b, 
Our English Milieu of footmen monieyeares past, did consist 


of bands but of 100 to an Ensigne. Ibid. 9 b, At which 
time their bands did consist of five hundred to cverie En- 
signe. 1600 Holland Ltvy 11. xl 51 Valerius .. set forth 
from mount Ccelius certaine ensignes (< cohortes ] of his best 
and choice souldlors. 1650 R. Stapylton Stradds Low 
C. Warres vi. 17 She commanded Count Mansfeldt to goe 
before with 16 ensignes, of her best Foote. 

7 , The soldier who carries the ensign ; a standard- 
bearer. See Anciknt sbA Formerly commis-< 
sioned officers of the lowest grade in the infantry 
bore this title, which has been replaced by that of 
sub-lieutenant. 

*5*3 75 Dturn. Occurr. (1833) 225 Alexander Bog ansenyle 
to capitane Daniel Meluile with tne said enseyme, and fxx 
suddartis. 1579 Digger Strut tot. 8o Let the Ensigne be 
a man of good accotnptc. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 19 
Ensign Savage, that young Martial Spark. *68a Bunyan 
Holy War 51 His Enrign was Mr. Thunder. *756-7 tr. 
Key tie Vs Trav. (1760) 1 . 309 The sons of many of the noblest 
and wealthiest families are ensigns and lieutenants. *846 
M Cum och Arc. Brit. Empire (1854)11. 559 The mortality 
of captains from battle is double that of ensigns. 

8 f a. transl. Fr. enseigne de vaisseau , midship- 
man {obs.). b. In the U.S. navy, the designation of 
the lowest rank of commissioned officers. 

1708 Loud. Gas. No. 4420/7 Mr. de Villcville, Ensign of 
the Ship. 1886 EncycL Amer. III. 819 Officers of the Navy 
• .Ensign, ranking with Second Lieutenant in the Army. 

9 . Comb ., as ensign-staff (in sense 5). 

1707 Lond. Gas. No. 4380/2 His Boltsprit carried away 
our Ensign-Staff. 1709 Naval Chron. I. 269 Nailed the 
B lag to tne ensign statu 

Ensign (cnwi*n), v. Obs. exc. Her. Forms : 5-6 
ensigne, -aygne, 5 enseigne, -seygne, enseyne, 
(6 enslne, -syne, 7 - ensign). Also 5 inseygne, 
6 insygne, 6-8 insigne. [a. OF. ensignier , en - 
seigner \ corresp. to Pr. enseignar , Cat. ensenyar , 
Sp. cnseHar, Pg. ensinar , It. insegnare mcd.L. 
insigndre, f. in (sec In-) 4 stgnutn sign.] 

+ 1 . trans. To indicate, point out, show. Also 
absol. to give indications. Obs. 

*475 Caxton Jason 37 b, As to the wayc that he had 
holacn he enseigned to tne lady. *482 — Gold. Leg. 288/3 
Why callest thou them traitours whichc ben Doctour* ana 
ettseygne the lvf perdurable. 1541 R.CoPLAND6*a<£yfH’27>n?- 
peutyke a C iij, But I can nat conicct what may shewe and 
ensyene the tyme, 1546 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 67 a, 
He did ensigne ihcim in time to come a terrible iuagemente. 
1576 Baker Jeivcll of Health 29 a, The matter ought afore 
to be put into the vessels, as this letter X insigneth to us. 
+2. To direct (a person) to on object ; to instruct, 
inform. Also with double acc. : To teach (a 
person, a thing). Oh. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 16 He is taught, enseygned and 
norisshed in his yougth. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
74 b, Wylie ye that I enseygne and teche you howe ye shal 
mowe escape from alle euyll. *508 Barclay Shyf <f Folys 
(1874) I. 936 A folysshe Father full hardly shall ensyne His 
sone to good lyfe. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 11. i. 16 
(The Caporall] himsclfe ensigning and teaching the Bj- 
sognio*. Ibid, ui i. 33 Ensigning them the vse of their 
weapon. 

8. t a. To mark with a distinctive sign or badge ; 
also, to serve as a badge of {oh.), o. Her. To 
distinguish (a charge) by a significant mark or orna- 
ment placed upon it, as a crown, coronet, or mitre. 

1571 Hossewell Armorie 11. 71 The Cocke aboue other 
birdes is enrigned with a pcculiare Create. *586 Ferns 
Bias. Geutrie 128 Princes, .which do insigne their chapeau 
and helme with a crowne of flowers and crosses. x6xo 
Guillim Heraldry 1. i. (1660) 5 Osyris bare a Scepter royall, 
insigned on the top with an Eye. 1610 Jonson Prince 
Henry's Barriers, Henry but join’d the roses, that enshrn’d 
Particular families. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) x 50 The 
sixteenth is Argent, a man’s Heart Gules, ensigned with a 
Crown Or. *8o8 J. Barlow Columb. vi. 272 A warrior en- 
sign’d with a various crown. 1841 M. Lower Eng. Sur- 
names (1875) II- App. 148 A cross enrigned by XP. x86a 
Boutell Heraldry Hut. 4 Pop. xiii. 96 Archbishops and 
Bishops, .ensign their Shields with their Mitre*. 

+ E’ nsign-be&rer. Obs. One who carried 
a company* ensign ; *• Ensign 7. 

<579 Digger StraBot, 89 The ensigne bearer ought, when 
the warre is ended, to deliver up to hys captaync agayne 
hys Ensigne. 158* 8 Hist. James VI (1804) 124 Alexander 
Bog ansen^ic bearer to Capitane Meluill. 1004 E. Grim- 
stone Hist. Siege Ostcnd 72 An Ensigne-bearer . .was slaine. 
*67* Vennr Mil. Obsen>ations , Exercise Foot 177. 
Ensignoy (emsainsi). [f. Ensign sb. 4 -cy (cf. 
captaincy).] The rank or position of an ensign 
in the army. 

1767 Hugh Krlly, etc. Babler II. j 66 A paltry little en- 
rigney. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL (1815)227, 1 purchased 
an ensigocy. 1800 Wellington in Gurw. Dup. I. 230 
Recommended for the first vacant ensigney in the 33rd 
regiment. 1860J. Kennedy Quodlibet xvii. 227 Accepting 
an ensigney from the hands otWashington. 
Unsignhood (ensoinhud). nonce-wd. [f. En- 
sign sb. 4 -hood.] The state of being an ensign. 

1842 Mrs. Gore in Tait's Mag. IX, 569 The first fort- 
night of escape from cubhood to ensignhooa. 
t En*rjpun©nt, Obs. [a. OF. enseignement , 
f. enseigner to teach ; cf. Ensign v. and -mknt.] 

1. a* The action or process of showing or teach- 
ing, instruction ; b- concr. that which is taught, 
a lesson ; also, a means of instruction. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. iiL (*49S> *<7 He that 
bath the braync nesshe. thynne and clere is swift e^ and good 
of enseyncment and teenynge. 1483 Caxton G.de la Tour 
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ENSOUL 


Lifi, I shall© telle yow what Salamon therof seyth in the 
book of thenseysnement. 1493 Festival l (W. de W. 1515) 
1S4 And whan all y* people come soo togyder at thin en- 
sygnement ijoa Ord . Crysten Men (W. do W. 1506) iv. vi. 
177 A ryght profy table insygnement of the practyse that the 
confessour ought to holde. 157$ in Laneham's Let. (1871) 
93 He ensued not the ensygnementes nor the doctryne of 
the dyuyne sapyence. 1600 Holland Livy v. li. aia We 
are made an example and ensignement [document#] to the 
•whole world. 

2 . A badge or symbol of office ; -* Ensign 4. 
*567 R. Mulcastbr Fortescue's De Land, Lee, iai A 
white quoife of silke : whiche is the principal ana chief in* 
signement of habite wherewith seijeantes at lawe in their 
creation are decked. s6xs Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xil. 
(1632)703 King Edward alsodcuised. .distinctive habitesand 
ensignement*, whereof the principal! was the azure Carter. 

t Ensignihip. obs. rare— 1 , [f. Ensign sb. 
4 -SHIP.] -» EnSJQNOY. 

1745 Observ. Cone. Navy 44 Sales of Ensignships, Ad- 
jut an cie*. Quartcr-Master-ships, etc. 

Ensilage (e-nsilMx), sb. [a. F. ensilage, f. 
ensiltr : see Ensile v.j 

1 . The process of preserving green fodder in a 
silo or pit, without having previously dried it. 

1881 Salem (Mass.) Com. 10 Tune x/a On ensilage of Green 
Forage Crops in Silos. 188a Macm. Mag. No 278. 114 En- 
silage is v the packing of green forage In air- and water-tight 
structures. toSa Times 30 Nov. st The object of ensilage is 
to maintain the sap as nearly as possible in its original 
state. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Jml. ao Nov. 3/4 Norfolk is 
the county where the ensilage of fodder is most practised. 

2 . The material resulting from the process. 

x88t Echo xx June 1/6 Ensilage, .is produced by cutting 
green fodder of different kinds when well matured.. ana 
pressing it down in water-tight pits, subsequently also made 
air-tight. 188s Times 20 Nov. xx About 3 in. of the ensilage 
was found to be mouldy. 

3. attrib, 

1883 Edin. Rev. Jan. 150 Five separate manufacturers 
advertised ensilage cutters. 1688 Times 24 July 13/1 Those 
who were prepared to make ensilage stacks. 

Ensilage (ensiled^), v. [f. prcc. sb.] tram. 
To subject to the ensilage process ; to convert 
into ensilage. Hence Ensilaged ppl. a. 

1883 West Chester Pa. Republican VI. No. 37. 4 An en- 
silaged crop. 1883 Chamb. Jml. 274 Pease, oats, maize, 
and vetches might oe ensilaged together. 1883 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 149 Preserving green fodder by ensilaging it. 
Ensilate (ensik't), v. [f. Fr. ensil-er 4 - ate.] 
* Enhilage v. 

1883 Chamb . Jml. 5 May, Green forage should be ensilated 
without mixture of any dry substances. 

Ensile (enssrl), v . [ad. F. emilc-r , ad. Sp. 
ensilar , f. en- (see En- 1 ) + silo (see Silo) pit for 
preserving green fodder, repr. L. sirus a. Gr. of/x$s, 
aup6t underground granary.] tram. To put (for- 
age) into a silo for preservation ; to convert into 
ensilage. Hence Ensiled ppl. a . , Ensi ling vbl. sb. 

1883 Manch. Exam. 20 Nov. s/3 Of the 24 tons of grass 
ensiled in June it was calculated that there was at least 21 
tons available for winter use. 1883 Spectator 21 Feb. 349 
Lucero, red clover, and spurrey have all been successfully 
ensiled. . iMs./W/ MalfG. 29 Apr. 5/1 Alcoholic silage is 
produced by the action of the cells of the ensiled plants. 
Ibid., The ensiling of immature fodder. 

Ensile: see Enseel. 

E'nsilist. [f. Ensile 4 -ist.] One who pre- 
serves his crops by ensilage. 

1883 Hibernia July 103/2 Concrete has been adopted by 
many ensilists. 

Ensilver : see En- pref A 1 b. 
t Enjindon, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. En- 1 ♦Sin- 
don.] tram. To wrap in a sindon or linen cloth. 

<609 Davies Holy Rood I. vi, Now doth this. .Synaxie.. 
Ensindon Him with choicest Draperie. 

Engine, obs. form of Ensign. 
f Ensi*se. Obs- 0 [var. of Assize.] 

1721-1800 Bailey, Ensise , quality, stem 0 [ld word). 

Ensifttemal (cnsistaunil), a. [f. L. emi-s 
sword 4 mod.L. stem-um , Gr. tsripv-ov breast-bone 
4 -al.] 4 Relating to the ensiform cartilage ’ ( Syd . 
Soe. Lex.). 


Snaky (enskoiO, v . [f. En- 1 + Sky.] tram. 
To place in the sky or in heaven ; pass. only. 

1603 Shakb. Mens, for M. 1. tv. 34, l hold you as a thing 
cn-skied, and aaintod. a 1763 Shenstone Odes Wks. 1765 
1. 255 Thou seem’st chang'd: all sainted, all ensky’d. 1814 
Cary Dante ( Chandos) 226 Of seraphim he who is most en. 
sky'd. 1858 Patmore Angel in Ho. 136 This truth 's a star, 
Too deep-enskied for all to see. 

Hence Bnskie'd ppl. a. 

185a Mrs. Jameson Lee. Madonna ( 1857) 109 The most 
majestic of tne enthroned and enskied Madonnas. 


Enslave (cnsl^-v), v. Also 7-8 Inalave. [f. 
En- 1 + Slave.] 

1 . irons. To reduce to slavery ; to make a slave 


of. Also absol. 

1656 Cowley Davideis tt. (5710) 1 . 348 Enslav’d, and sold 
to Ashur by his Sins. >703 Blackstonk Comm. (ed. 12) 539 
Much less can it give a right to kill, torture, abuse, plunder, 
or even to enslave, an enemy, when the war is over, 1996 
Morse Amor. Geog. 1 . 977 Prevent them from . . enslaving 
their brethren, 01 whatever complexion. Pearson 

Hist. Eng. I. 50 The ungrateful freed man might be en- 
slaved again. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 348 Sdplo . . 
had moved forward from his head quartets at Tunis, plun- 
dering and enslaving as he went. 


2 . transf. and Jig. a. To reduce to political 
* blavery*, deprive oi political freedom. 

a. 1643 Prynne Treachery 4 Dishy. Papists ti. 43 \R.) 
Corrupt publicke officers ana judges of late times, .have* 
endeavoured to emlave both us and our posterities. 1660 
R. Coke Just. Find. 18 A nation may enslave it self bv 
its too much wit. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr , 64 May with 
the same army enslave us. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
397 Such an army, .was not very likely to enslave five mil- 
lions of Englishmen. 1877 Mrs. Oliphani Makers Flor. 
x. 341 She [Florence 1 was enslaved, she, once the freest of 
the free. 

p. 1700 Drydkn Fables , Cock 4 Fox 384 Joseph . . Who 
by a dream inslav’d th* Egyptian land. 1767 T. Hutchin- 
son Hist. Prov. Mass. iv. 435 Confederating, .to inslave the 
Dutch. 

b. In moral or intellectual sense : To render ta 
person) a * slave’ to passion, habit, superstition, etc. 

a- <-1645. Howell Lett. 111 xxi, Who dotji enslave him- 
self too strictly to words. 1631 Baxter Inf. Rapt. «8 Those 
whose consciences are not wholly enslaved to their fancies. 
* 73 ® Wesley Hymn, From whence these dire Portents 
around vi. Let Sin no more my Soul enslave ! x8ax 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. 11. iv. no All spirits Are enslaved 
which serve things evil. 1815 Lytton Zuci 24. 1 Am enslaved 
by her bcAuty. *876 Grefs Short Hist. vi. § 5(1882) 315 
Luther declared man to be utterly enslaved by original sm. 
1884 Church Bacon ix. 223 His Latin, without enslaving 
itself to Ciceronian types . . is singularly forcible and ex- 
press! ve. 

Boyle Occas. ReJI. iv. viii. (1675) 318 To which un- 
bridl’d Passions hurry the criminally unhappy Persons they 
have lnslav’d. 1705 Stan hop k Parapkr, If. 301 Pleasure 
inslaves us by often indulging. 1746 Hurd Remarks 
Weston's Enquiry ( R.), Insl&vcato the tenets of a conceited 
philosophy. 

Enslaved (ensU 7,, vd\ ppl a. [f. Enslave v. 
4 -ED 1 .] Reduced to slavery. Also fig. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 797 The conqucrd also, and en- 
slav’d by Warr. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11 . 34 France 
and other inslaveu countries. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wk*. 
V. 139 The enslaved minister of that captive king. 1817 
Coleridge Sibyl, Leaves, Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 
O Albion ! 1859 Ld. Broughton Italy 11 . 234 The en- 
slaved subjects of the Ccsars. 

Hence Bnala’vedn#**. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enslavement (ensl^vment). [f. Enslave v. 
4-MKNT.l The action of enslaving; the state of 
being enslaved. 

269 n South Scrm. (169 7) I. 474 Returning to a fresh En- 
slavement to their Enemies. 18x1 New Monthly Mag. II. 
136 The unjust enslavement of Italy. 1839 J. Bklnan 
(title). Old and New Logic, shewing how Lord Bacon de- 
livered the Mind from its 2000 years’ Enslavement under 
Aristotle. 1844 Lord Brougham Brit. Const. (1862) Introd. 
21 No alternations of enslavement and emancipation. 1849 
Grote Greece il lxvii. (1862) VI. 67 How lamentably they 
[Greek philosophers] were hampered by enslavement to the 
popular Phraseology. 

Enslaver (cnsl^-vai). [f. Enslave v. 4 -ku.] 
One who enslaves; esp. the woman by whose 
charms a man is 4 enslaved \ 

17*7 Swift To Stella, Enslavers of mankind ! Base kings, 
and ministers of state. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. lxv. 
(1804) 474 The delicate nerves of my fair Enslaver. 1816 
Byron Ch. Har. in. lxvii, The earth Forgets .. The en- 
slavers and the enslaved. 1818 Praed Poems (1865) II. 
243 Hail, fair Enslaver 1 at thy changing glance Boldness 
recedes. 1849 Lytton Caxtons 15 A name.. borne by the 
enslaver of Athens. 1856 Whvte-Melvillk Kate Cov. iii, 
Young fledglings pining madly for their enslavers. 

Enslumber : see Kn- prefA 1 a. 

E nsmall (cnsm§*l), v. rare. [f. En - 1 4 Shall.] 
tram. To make smaller. Hence Ensm&Tled ppl.a. 

1857 Thomson Land 4 Booh iv. xl. 612 To reconcile my 
previous anticipations with the vastly cnsmalled reality. 

Ensnare (ensne*M), V. Also 6-9 insnare, 
[f. En - 1 4 Snake.] trans. To catch (animals, etc.) 
m a snare ; to Snake. Chiefly transf. and fig. to 
entangle (persons) in difficulties ; to entrap, beguile, 
lure. Also absol. 

1394 Shake. Rich . Ill , 1. iii 243 That Bottel'd Spider, 
Whose deadly Web ensnareth thee about. 1768 Beattie 
Minstr. 11. xxviii. Spiders ensnare, snakes poison, tigers 
prowl. 176a V. Knox Ess. (1819) I. Iiv. 288 Would rather 
shoot a pheasant or insnarc a trout. 1836 W, Irving As • 
toria I. 133 These people .. ensnare the waterfowl of the 
ponds and rivers. 

transf. andyf^. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 485 Thy beauty hath 
ensnard thee to this night. . 1597 Hooker tied. Pol. v. ix. 
(1611) 190 That which hath . .insnared the Judgements of sun- 
dry good. . men. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 7x7 She ensnar’d 
Mankind with her taire looks. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. T. Matt, xxii 1 6 They sought to insnare Christ. 1730 
Thomson Autumn 2292 Let these Ensnare the wretched m 
the toils of law. 1749 Smollett Regicide iv. Iii, Curse on 
these faithless drops Which fall but to ensnare 1 1866 
Freer Regency Anne Austria II. x8 Ensnared by her 
beauty and so egregiously duped. 1876 Bancropt Hist. 
U. S. II. xxxix. 466 A troop 01 horse, msnared by a false 
guide in an ambush among large trees. 

Hence ESnsxxa red ppl. a. 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. xiv. (i8u) 56 Committing two 
ensnared souls . . to kindle one another . . with a hatred in- 
concileable. 1838 J. Rowland Moufets The at , Ins. 1068 
The ensnared little creatures, .do lie still 

Eamarement (cnsne*«im£nt). [f, as prec. 4 
-HENT.] The action of ensnaring; the state or 
fact of being ensnared; concr. that which en- 
snares ; an allurement, enticement, bait. 

16*7 Hieron Whs. (1619-20) II. 359 And to beware of in- 
snarement with the desire and loue of earthly things. 1649 


Rons. ms Clovis Bib/. 367 The only Antidotes a*amM 
worldly en&narements. Gale t ft. Ctuti/es III. 97 

God leaves men to the Blandishments, Allurements, and 
EnsnaremenU of an heart-bewitching world. 

B&snanr (ensne* rw). [f. as prec. 4 kk.] 
One who ensnares. 

163s T. May tr. Ran lay's Mirrour Mind a 1 . 63 They 
account all strangers . . ax enemyes A ensnarers of their 
liberty. 1631 J. F(reake 1 Agrippa's Occ. Philos. ^99 i he 
Tempters and Ensnarers have the last place tyet Tohnson 
Rambler No. 155 p 13 These ensnarers of the mind. 
Ensnaring (ensnc*Tiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. i 
-iNo i.J The action of the vb. Ensnare. 

1660 R. Coke Power 4 Sub/. 97 All the Acts made bcfoie 
. .for the ensnaring of the Subjects. 

Ensnaring, //>/. a. [f. *» prec. i ino-.J 
That ensnares, entrap*. 

1630 K. Johnson Kingti. 4 Commw. 174 'IV ensnaring 
Lawe* let Crowe* goe free, While simple Doves entangled 
bee. i 64 S Mil ion Divorce 11. xiv. (1851)96 The debtor . . 
flattered with insufficient and insnarlng discharges, a 1704 
T. Bhownx Satire Woman Wks. 1730 I. 56 Gay laughter 
now, then sighs, with an ensnaring tear. ita6 M iss M it ford 
Village Ser. 11. (1863) 338 T he insnoring seductions of the 
taii-room at the King’s Head. 

1 IcnceBngna rlngljr^/r., in an ensnaring manner. 
1833 Lynch Seff-huprm*. vi. 131 Till wisdom free us, we 
arc insnaringly and slavishly dependent. 

tEnina'rL v* 1 Obs . Forms: 6-7 ensnarle, 
7 insnarl, [l En - 1 4 Snarl jA. 1 ] trans. To 
catch or entangle in, or as in, a ’snarl’ or ravelled 
knot. Also fig, 

*503 Nash* Christ's T (1613^ 148 As an Angler cnsnarleth 
his hooke amongst wcedo*. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 9 
They would cloiely him ensnarle, Kic to his den he back- 
ward could recoyle. s6o8 Topkell Serpents 782 Untill 
they [Spiders] have throughly insnurlcd him within their 
clammy and viscous gin*. 1655 Gurnali. Chr. in Arm. 11 
657 The ensnarling our own thoughts, by thinking to fathom 
the bottomlesse depths of God’s justice, with the shoit 
cordage of our reason. *675 J. Smith Chr. Retig. Appeal 1. 
The Roman Empire is ensnarl’d in some or other War. 

tJSnsna*rl, v.- Obs. ~ 0 [f. Kn-U^nabl r.] 
intr. * To gnash the teeth* (Cockcram 1623). 
Ensoak : see En- pref . 1 3. 

Ensoap, Ensober : see En- pref A 1 a, 2. 
t Exuwi'gn*, sb. Obs. Forms : 4 ensoyne, 
-soygno, -soyngne, 5 ensoigne. [a. OF. en- 
soipie , var. of es soigne : see Eh ho in.] 

1 . Excuse, delay : only in phr. luithouf tnsoigtte. 

c 1315 Coer de L. 1^67 Forth they wente, wilhouten en- 
soyue. c Sir b crumb. 943 So hat cucrcch w»th-oute 
ensoygne ha)» a-slawe his. Ibul, 3827 And Gy Answercde 
wib-oute ensoyngne as he him slod aftoru. 

2 . Embarrassment, inconvenience. 

1475 Caxton Jason 42 Ccrte* the sckencss is of gretc en- 
soigne and oayne. 

tEnSOrgne, V. Obs. rare. In 4 ensoyne. 
[ad. OF. tnsoignicr , f. ensoigne : see Ehkoin.] 
tram. To excuse. 

a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 132 Mi sone from he schuldc boon 
ensoyoet. a 1400 Sir Degrev. 275 There tnyght no sege he 
ensoynd That taught In tho ffcld. 
f EnftO'phiO. a. Obs. Cabbala, [f. late Heb. 
r)io pM e'n soph 4 no end, infinity * 4 -ic.] (See 
quot.) 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 801 The Ensophick, or Infinite 
World, from which all the other do spring. 

Euioroell (ensp jsel), v. [a. OF. ensorccler , f. 
en- (see En- 1 ) 4 sorccler , f. sorcier Sorceukr.] 
trans. To enchant, bewitch, fascinate 
a i$aiWvait in Puttenham Eng. Poeste ill. xix. (Arb.) 232 
Your Princely happen. . ensured 1 all the hearts Of Christen 
king*. 1855 G. Meredith Shav. Shagpat (187a) 94 A sor- 
ceress ensorccllcd. s886 Burton Arab, Nts. (Abridged) 
I. 24 The damsel, .whom this gazelle had enaorcelled- 

Hence Enao'roelling ppl. a. 

1883 Payne 1001 Nts. III. 104 His eyes were more ensor- 
celling than Haront and Maront. 

tEnSO'rdd, V. Obs. rare- 1 . 

<1x528 Skliton Cot. Cloute 2*85 Ensordyd^ with the 
wavys savage wode, Without our shyppe be rare, it it lykety 
brast. 

+ EnsoTdid, a. Obs. rare- 1 . Sordid. 

1627-77 Feltiiam Resolves 1. iv. 5 Vice., in her bared 
skin, or her own emordid rags ! 

t Enso'rrow, v. Obs. Also 4 insorwe-n 
[ME. insorwen , f. In - 4 sorwen Sorrow®; in 
1 6th c. independently f. En- 1 4 Sorrow sb.] a. 
intr. To be in pain or sorrow ; to sorrow, b. 
tram. To render sorrowful ; to annoy, distress. 

1182 Wvclip Rom , viii. 22 Ech creature inaorwith. and 
childith, or worchith with angwis, til ^it. 1393 Nashk 
Christ's T.fiCi/) 78 To the emorrowing the frontier* of 
sinne. 1603 Fiorio Montaigne nt. iii. (1032) 46 The body 
. .is wasted, and ensorrowed. 

+ ElLIOTtS. v. Obs. ff. En - 1 4 Fr. sort si>ell 
L. sort-em lotj trans. To enchAnt, bewiten. 

*478 Caxton Jason 13s Ymagined lyzhtly that Medea 
haade ensorted or l>ewicched him [Jason]. 

Ensonlf isuioul (en-, irisdtt l), v. [f. En - 1 + 

Soul.] 

1 . tram. To put or take into the soul ; to unite 
with the soul ; i refl. to be absorbed into, become 
part of, the (Divine soul). 

1633 Earl Manch .At Monde (1636) oox They laboured 
to fnsoule themselves in God. 16*2 Br. Patrick tun. 
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ENSUE. 


Serm. in y. Smith's Sel. Pise. 544 He had incorporated, 
»hall 1 say, or intouled nil principle* of justice and rieht- 
eousneM. 1799 Sovtiiey Eng. Eelog., etc. Poet. Wks. III. 
175 Only in some few faithful memories lnsoul'd. t88t 
Palcravk Visions Eng. 33} Insoul us to the nobler part, The 
chivalrous loyalty of thy life and word I 
2. To infuse a soul into; to fill with 'soul*. 
Also, to dwell in, animate, as a soul. 

165a W. pENwnt Glance at Theoph, in Benlowes Theoph.^ 
The hallowed air Seems all ensould with sweet Perfume. 
183s HlaJnu. Mag. XXXI. 653 He ensouls all dead insen- 
sate things. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Love Wks.(Bohn) I. 78 
The soul is wholly embodied, and the body is wholly en- 
souled. *879 G. Macdonald Sir Gtbbie I. xii. 177 The one 
visible symbol informed and insouled of the eternal. s888 
C. Gore Ministry Chr. Ch. 34 note , An organism ensouled 
by the indwelling word. 

Hence BnsouTed ppl, a . ; Ensou ling ///. a. 

18. . Nat.Encyil. I. 901 Christ was Swap* os, ‘ incarnate 
but not 3 ti\jtvxo< * insouled 1865 Draper Intell, DevcL 
Europe iv. 71 He (Thales) taught that the world is an in- 
soulcd thing. iM Blackw. Mag. XX. 490 Infinitely pene- 
trating-ensouling. 1868 Bushneli. Serm. Living Subj. 
459 I hc Word itself became the ensouling principle. 

Ensong, obs. variant of Evensong. 


Obs. 


ton Com us 3 
aercal spirits live 


Ensound : see En- prep 2. 

Ensourge : variant of Insurge. 

Ensoyne, obs. form of Ension. 

Eneoyne, -Boygne, variants of Ensoigne. 

Enspangle, Ensparkle : see En- prep 1 b. 
t Engpo cial, adv. and a. Obs. [Phrase in 
special , OFr. en especial.'] 

A. aiiv. Especially. B. adj. Especial. 

t 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 94 She that 
fro hensforth wyl be your enspecyall louer and frendc. 1534 
Wiuttinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 36 Ayde of this lyfc is 
due to them enspecyall. 

t Enipee r, v . Obs. rare*'. In 5 enspore. 
[f. En- 1 4- Speer.] inlr. To enquire. Const, of. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixix. 317 (Harl. MS.) The Emperour 
eiispcred of the prioress. 

Enspell : see En- pref. 1 1 b. 

Ensphere (cnsfi«*i),r. Also7©n-,in8phear(o, 
7-9 inaphere, [f. En- 1 + Sphere. J 

tl. trans. To place in a (celestial) * sphere*. 

1615 Vat. IVelshm. (1663) B iij a, Eternal peace Insphear 
thy houI, nnd mount it to the stars. 1614 Mii: 

Where those immortal shapes Of bright 
inspheard. 

2. To enclose in, or as in, a sphere ; to encircle, 
enclose. Also fig. 

1616 Chapman Hornet’s Hymns , To Hermes 394 His 
ample shoulder* in a cloud enspher'd Of fierie chntnsinc. 
c 1630 Drumm. ok Hawth. Poems Wk*. 13 As that high 
urtle, which the rest enspheres, a 1634 Chapman Sonn. 
iii, Nunc like Hoiner hath the world enspher'd, Earth, seas 
and heaven fix'd in his verse. 1848 Herrick Hesper., To 
Kin% on Taking Leicester , Victory do's rest, Enspher'd 
with palm on your triumphant crest 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Poems I. 345 The clear strong stars . . insnhere Our habita- 
tion. 1876 T. Hakdv Hand Ethelberta II. 98 Being com- 
pletely ensphered by the fog. 

b. To contain as a sphere docs. 

x6ia Donne Elegy Mrs. Drury , a nd Anniv. 78 Wks. 
1872 1 . 133 Shcc whose eye* ensphear’d Star light inough, 
t’ have made the south controll. .the star-full northern pole. 

3. To make into a sphere, give spherical form 
to. Also fig. 

1640 T. Carew Poems , Obseq. Lady A . Hay, Virgins . . 
Shall draw thy picture.. One shall enspheare thine eyes. 
185* II. Rogers Eel. Faith ( 1853) 24 His true emblem is the 
hedgehog ensphered in his prickles. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
A nr. Leigh 1 . 1007 Who . . turning grandly on his central 
self Ensphered himself in twenty perfect years. 

Ilcncc Bnopherement, Bnaphering vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

*841 Blackw. Mag. L. 153 Man's belief, .received by hls- 


sphearing arm of love. >856 Masson Ess. 3 Devils 73 The 
ensphering atmosphere ana the storms that rage in it. 

Enspioe : see En- prefix 1 b. 

Enspire, Enspirit, obs. ff. Inspire, Inspirit. 
Buspiritualise (enspi*riti«&toiz), v. rare . 
[f. En- 1 4- Spiritualize v.] trans . To give a 
spiritual character to. 

1886 Shorthouse Sir Percival iii. 85 (A building] En- 
spiritualised, it seemed to me, by the fleeting clouds that 
swept over the sky. 

Bnapisse : see Inspisse. 

Enatable : see En- prep a. 
t Enst&'ff, v . Obs.—°(i. En- 1 4 - Stapp.] trans. 
To put (a flag) on a staff; to hoist. 

1611 Florio, Alberdre . .also to enstafie as a. .banner. 
Enstage : see En- pref. I 1 a. 

Enstall, enstalment : see Instal, -mint. 
Enst&mp (enstee-mp), v. Also 7-8 instamp, 
[f. En- 1 4- Stamp v .] To stamp, imprint (marks, 
figures, etc.) on anything. Also fig. 

1611 Speed Hist . Gt . Brit . v. vl 31 Cunobeline (for so 
uiK>n his coines his name is instamped). Ibid. v. vi. (163a) 3a 
Manycoynes instamped of him. c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. 
vui. Wks. HI. 13s There must be such a correspondence as 
is between the character and the letter enstamped. ifljtt 
Gatakkr Vind. Annot. Jer. 10 6 A natural power enstamped 
on them by God their Creator, tjm C. M ather Mag * . Chr. 
11. (rasa) App. a*r On the other side were enstamped the 
towers of Zion. 1743 Ess. Celibacy 79 Nature is a system . . 


instamped with the goodness of the Deity. 1817 GentLMag, 
XCVIl. 11. 33 Our Gray had likewise enstamped upon his 
imagination tne forms and shadows of things which are pre- 
sented to us in this visible creation. 18*5 Singleton Virgil 
I. 86 The ploughman . . on his cattle hath enstamped the 
brand. 

Hence Saatamped ppl. a . 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wart vi. xxxvii, Make, that Instamped 
Characters may send Abroad to Thousands, Thousand Men's 
Intent. 

Enst&r, enat&te : see Inbtab, Instate. 
Enstatite (c'nst&tait). Min. [f. Or. irardr^t 
adversary (from its refractory nature) + -ite.] A 
variety of diallage, tinted variously from greyish- 
or greenish- white to olive-green and brown. 

1857 C. Shepard Min. 423 Enstatite . . in prisms, resem- 
bling' pyroxene or scapolite. 1879 Kutley Stud. Rocks x. 
1 ao Enstatite also affords two other directions of less per- 
fect cleavage. 

Hence Enatati tio a. [ 4- -ic]. 

1885 Geol. Mag. Feb. (Title of Article ), The Enstatitic 
Lavas of EycoU Hill. 

t Enstee*p,t> Obs. rare* 1 . [f.EN-i + Steeps] 
trans. To immerse, station under water. 

1604 Shake. Oth. it. i. 70 Congregated Sands, Traitors 
ensteep'd, to enclogge the guiltless Keele. 

Enstock, enfitom&ch : see En- prep a. and b. 
+ EnstOYO, v. Obs. Also 4 enstoore, 4-7 
instore. [Probably two formations : (1) var. of 
Astorb v. t influenced by L. instaurdre to fit up, 
repair, restore; (a) f. En- 1 4 - Stoke sb, or v . ; 
but the two cannot be accurately distinguished in 
the examples.] 

1. trans . To renew, repair (transl. L. instaurare). 

138s Wyclip 2 Kings xii. 5 And enstoore thei the cover- 

yogis of the hows. — Enek. xxxvi. 10 Ruynousc thingis 
shaln be instorid, or maad ajein. - Ephes. i. 10 For to 
instore [1388 enstorc] alle thingis in Crist. — Rom . xiii. 9 If’ 
there be ony othir maundement, it is instorid or cnclosid 
IVulg. instauratur ] in this word. 

2. To fit up, provide, store with. Also const, of. 

c X450 Lonklich Grail xxxv. 585 And for his Maner . . 

F.nstorcd ful wcl it was. 1494 in Blyth Hist, Notices 4 
Rec. Fincham (1863) 155 Enstorcd with all my catail of 
shepe. 150a Arnoldk Chron. (i8xx) 215 He (the Kepcr] 
shai yclde to the eyer whan so he come to ful age all his 
landc instored of husbondry. 1557 Paynel Barclays Ju • 
g urth 98 Thys castle was . . instored with men, wepyn, 
vitaylcs, nnd with all other ordinauncc. *397 Daniel Civ, 
Wares 111. xxxii. He that is with life ana will instor'd. 
Hath for revenge inough. ^1633 Munday View Sundry 
Examples 79 Of mony and riches sufficiently instored. 

t En8trai*t f v. Obs. Forms : 5 enatreit, 6 
onatreighte. [f. En- 1 4- Strait a.] trans . 
*= Straiten, a. To make narrow, b. To bring 
into straits or difficuUies. 

c «47$ tr. T. h Kcmpis' Imit. 1. xxiv, Coucitouse men shul be 
enstrcitcd wi]> most wrccchid nede. 1581 m W. H. Turner 
Select Rec. Ox/. 4x3 To enstreighte or make narrowe the 
way. 

t EnBtrai*tan y v. Obs . rare. [f. En - 1 4* 
Straiten.] trans. a. To make strait or narrow ; 
to curtail (property), b. To bring into straits; to 
put under constraint. 

1590 R. Payne Descr. Irel. (1841) xi He hath already to 
plexure his countrie instraightned his dcmcanes. 16x8 
Bolton Floras 11. xvii. (1636) 142 But the Romans had cn- 
straitned her before she was aware thereof. 

t Enstra nge, V. Obs, Also 5 enstraunge. 
[f. En- 1 4- Strange.] trans. a. To remove far 
from. b. To make strange or a stranger to. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 253^ She was as fer enstraunged 
fro the payne of the flesshe as she was fro corrupcion of ner 
body, a 1763 Shknstone Elegies xix. 55, I smile, but 
from a soul enst rang'd to peace. 

t Enatra'Uffle, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [var. of 
Estkangle, Oos.] trans. To strangle. 

c 1400 Maundev. xviii. (*839) 194 Whan thei ben thus 
enstrangled, thei eten here Ffesche. 

tBnstra*ngth f y. Obs. [f. En- 1 4- Strength.] 
trans. To endow with strength, strengthen. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 122/2 Thys vynccnt was tor- 
mented for to dwclle wyth God. .he was beten to be cn- 
strengthed. 

tEiuitr§ # mgtli0B f v. Obs , [f. En-J+Strenqth- 
EN.] trans. To strengthen, make strong. 

1338 Leland IHh.' II. 75 A famose Toun or Castelle apon 
a very Torre or Hille, wunderfully enstrengthenid of na- 
ture. 1539 Proclam. Hen. VIII in Froude Hist. Eng. III. 
366UntiTsuch time as they, enstrengthened, may be able 
to go in like pace with them. 1654 Cokains Dianea 11. x6a 
Enstrengthening himsclfe to receive that soule which by 
the right of Love he supposed belonged to him. 

Bnstruct, ob*. form of Instruct. 

BnstufF: see En -prep 3. 
t Euty \t f v. Obs. Also 7 enatile. [f. En- 1 
4 - Stile sl>. or v.] trans. To style, denominate. 
>599 B. Jonson Cynthia' s Rev. v. vifi. 30 Our eye doth 
reade thee (now enstil'd) our Crites. 1613 Vox Gmculi in 
Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) I. 38 Vulgarly enstiled Shrove 
Tuesday. 1838 Sanderson Serm. (1681) II. sxa Why the 
Apostle should chuse to enstile Almighty God from these 
two [attributes! of Patience and of Consolation. 1848 H br- 
rick Hesper ., 0 heron's Pat. 9a By some enstyl'd The luckie 
omen of the child. 

t Suutblt, v. Obs. [f. Ensci p. + -ABLi ; for 
the sense cf. conformable, suitable.] That logically 
ensues ; likely to result 


1548 Gest Pr. Masse 93 An issue.. resonable an[d] cn* 
suable. It is nothing ensuable. because the apostles sacri- 
ficed, they sacrificed Christes oodye and bloud. 1833 J. 
Hayward Banish'd Virg. 183 Which they would not nave 
done, if they had but considered or forcseene their ensucable 
inconveniences. 

t Entrance. Obs . [f. as prec. 4 - -anoe.] The 
fact of ensuing. 

185a Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Retat. 1x4 Upot^ 
the insuance of peace, and due observation of all things on 
this side the line. 

t EniU'ant, a. Obs. rare—'* [f. Ensue v. 4- 
•ant. Cf. OFr .ensiwant.] Appropriately follow- 
ing, sequent to. 

x^B9 Puttbnham Eng. Poesie u. x . [xi.] (Arb.) 104 If . . 
the maker do . . make his dittie sensible and ensuant to the 
first verse in good reason. 

Bnaucket : see En- pref. 1 2 . 

Ensue (ensiw*), v. Forms: 5 - 7 enaew(e, 5 en* 
siewe, -yew, 5-6 inaue, 6 insew(e, 6-7 inshow, 
5 - ensue, [ad. OF. ensiw-, ensti stem of ensivre , 
ensuivre (mod.F. ettsuivre), corresp. to Pr. en- 
seguir t It. inseguire late L. insequlre, L. insequi 
to pursue, follow close upon, f. in (see In-) +sequi 
to follow.] 

f 1. trans. To follow in (a person’s steps) ; to 
follow (a leader, etc.). Obs. 

? a 1300 F'lawer Wotnanhede in Pol. Ret, 4 L. Poems 43 
Who* stepes glade to ensue Ys eueri woman in their degre. 
1509 Hawes Examp. Vi'rt. xiii. 253 And xv. ladyes her dyd 
ensue. 1398 Spenser F. Q. iv. ix. 5 Whom straight the 
Prince ensuing in together far'd, a x8a8 Bp. Andrew** 
Serm. 147 All that have ensued the steppes of their faith, 
b. absol. and intr. 

c 1300 Hew Not-br. Maydi^S* I must ensue Where fortune 
doth me lede. 15x3 Douglas A Eueis ir. xii. [xi.] 77 Ncir at 
our bak (Jrcwse, my spous ensewis. a X377 Sir T. Smith 
Cornmw . Eng. {1633) 50 Which pricketh forward to ensue in 
their fathers steps. 

+ 2 .fig. To follow the guidance of (a jierson, 
etc.) ; to imitate (an example) ; to follow (inclin- 
ation, passion, etc.), conform to (advice, orders). 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. x, I am so dull certayne that 
I nc can Guido ensewc. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 47 Tho 
philosophres ensieweth better Plato than Aristotle, c xjoo 
Doctr. Gd. Servaunts in Poet. Tracts (1842) 7 Seruauntc* 
ought not to ensue Thcyr owne wyll. 13^0 Proper Dya- 
loge (1863) 23 In this they ensued Christes fawyng and his 
doctrine. X54X Elyot Image Gov. 13 All honourable 
women ensued the Empresses exaumple. 1399 Davies /w- 
tnort. Soul (1876) 1 . 99 While these receiv'd opinions I 
ensue. 

f b. Of things : To take after, correspond to. 

1308 T revisa Barth. DeP. R. 1. Prol. (1495) 3The propriteea 
of thynges folowe and ensewe their substaunces. X533-4 
Act 25 Hen. VIII , c. ax 9 19 An ordenance . . insewing 
muche the olde auncient customes of this realme in that 
behalfe. x6a8 Coke On Litt. 13 a, The recompense shall 
ensue the loss. 

1 3. To follow with the intention of overtaking ; 
to pursue. Obs . 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 1079 This venerable 
prynce ensuynge this great hartc approched to his cell. 
*309 J. Sanfokd tr. Agrippa's Van. Arles 135 b, To ensue 
them that flee. 

b. fig. To follow or seek after, strive to obtain, 
aim at. arch. Also + intr. with after. 

X483 Caxton Cato 2 b, Eschewe alle vyces and ensiewc 
vertue. 133s Covekdale Ps. xxxiii. 14 Let him seke peace 
and ensue it. 184a Rogers Naamatt To Rdr. 9 a To affect 
and ensue the meancs of it owne safety. 1739 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. II. 1 19 For him I desire to ensue courage. 1874 
Morlky Compromise (1886) 1x3 They have sought truth and 
ensued it. 

f 4. To follow out (a plan, course of life, pro- 
fession, etc.) ; to follow up (a train of thought), 

* pursue* (a subject). Also catachr. to spend (a 
period of life). Obs. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxt. xii, But that in ioye you 
may your youth ensue. 1331 Elyot Gov. 1. iv. (1883) I. 28 
Semblablc ordre will I ensue in the fourmynge the gcntill 
wittes of noble mennes children. 138s Lambarde Eiren. 
11. iv. (x6oa) 136 , 1 will ensue that also. 1390 Spenser Ep. 
Sir John Norris , And Precedent of all that arrnes ensue. 
a 18x3 Overdury A W{fe (1638) 17a They are not pauled 
with msuing idle cogitations. 

1 5. trans ♦ Of an event, state of things, portion 
of time, portion of a book or discourse: To 
follow, succeed, be subsequent to. Also of per- 
sons : To succeed (some one) in an office, or in the 
performance of an action. Chiefly implying im- 
mediate sequence ; To come next to. Obs. 

149s Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 20 § 5 By the space of y monethes 
next ensuyng any of the seid festis. 154a in W. H. Turner 
Set. Rec. Oxford x68 Hie feast . . next Insuying the date 
herof. 1378 Timms Caluine on Gen. 159 How long it was 
ere that tne flood Insued the creation of the world. 1591 
Spenser Team Muses 54 And let the rest In order thee 
enxew. 1809 Bp. Barlow A nsw. Nameless Catholic x6 What 
are these Aggreeuances. .that, .ensued that desperate Plot ? 
181a Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. (1748) 380 Him Erkenwold 
ensues th’ Eost-English Offa's son. >849 Seldom Laws 
Eng. (1739) Pref 8 For three hundred years next ensuing 
the Normans. 

b. intr. Of a portion of time, part of a book 
or discourse: To be subsequent. Of an event, 
a state of things : To occur or arise subsequently. 
Chiefly implying immediate succession. Cf. En- 
suing 0 . a * 
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The phrase next ensuing, now somewhat pleonastic, is 
sdl! in formal use with reference to dates. 

148$ Caxton Chat. Gt . 5 Thre part yes by chapytres cn- 
syewyng declared. S494 Fabyan 5 The Cronycle shall 
ensewe, In his dewe orarc. 1598 Tat. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 
965 To be disposed in maner ana forme that ensuyeth. 1550 
in Vtcarv's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 130 Gouernors of the saya 
hospytaues for the yere now next insuynge. 1584 Powkl 
Lloyd's Cambria 91 The yeare insuing. 159s in Picton 
%L'pool Manic . Etc. (1883) I. 06 Tho copie of w«* said 
Letter ensueth. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 991 Now dreadful 
deeds Might have ensu'd. 1669 Bunyan Holy Ciiit 195 
These ana the words ensuing. 1709 Steele & Swift 
Tailor No. 74 P n On Saturday the 15th of October next 
ensuing. 17*9 T. Cooke Talcs. Proposals , etc. 36 Bleak 
Winds and Storms ensue, they [the Flowrs) droop, theydy. 
1770 LANGHORNB/7*/an^(i879)I. 904/1 Several skirmishes 
ensued In the difficult passes, i 860 Kingsley Herew. xvii. 
316 Conversations ensued thereon between Baldwin and his 
courtiers. 

fo. I npr. ppU, ; In succession, * running ’. Obs . 
rare. 

1583 Stocker Hitt. Civ . Warres Lotos C. 1. 107 b, Then 
they should giue two nights ensuing at midnight a signe 
with fire, etc. 

6. t&* Irani. To follow os a result or conse* 
quence ; to result from. Obs. 

1^14 Barclay Cyt. j* Uplondyshm. (1847 ) p. xlvi, Surfet en- 
suing gluttony, i960 Drant Horace' Sat. 11. A viij, Such 
lyke blame That doth ensue outragiousc spence. 1607 Top- 
sell Serpents (1653) 701 The accidents that follow, are like 
to those which ensue the bitings of Vipers, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. (Wks. 1716) I. 1 By peace [may be meant] the con- 
tent, .ensuing such a course of actions, a 1754 Fielding 
Conversation Wks. 1784 IX. 364 Nor would any incon- 
venience ensue the admittance of such exceptions. 

b. intr. To follow as a result ; to result. Const. 
+ h, from, f of, on, upon. 

1483 Caxton Cato B i(j,The grete multitude of synnes 
whyche ensueth and cometh therof. 1315 E. Lee in Ellis 
Ong. Lett. Scr. 111. II, 71, I need not advertise your Grace 
what infection & danger may ensue hereby. 1598 Bark- 
clky Felte . Man (16317, The service of God, whereof en- 
sueth the enjoying of his heavenly kingdotne. a 1700 
Drydkn Ovids Met. xn. Wks. 1821 XII. 167 From the 
wound ensued no purple flood. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . 
(1776)11. 318 What devastation might not ensue were the 
elebhant . . as fierce . . as the tiger. 1837 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 
238 Decomposition of water will, of course, ensue, and 
hydrogen will be evolved. 1830 Tennyson in Mem. cxvii, 
That out of distance might ensue Desire of nearness doubly 
sweet. 

If To proceed, issue from. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie H. vii. 308 Soules of men, 
front that great soule ensue. 

7. intr. To follow as a logical conclusion. 
Usually trnpers . with virtual subject- clause, rare 
in mod. use. 

1381 Lambarde Eiren. iv. iv. 399 It docth of necessitie 
ensue, that he, etc. s6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. iii. 31 Doth 
it therefore ensue that you should louc his Sonne deerclie ? 

Ensuer (ensi£-9i). rare . [f. Ensue v . 4 -an.] 
One who ensues, a follower. 

*55° Paynel Notable Sayings Script. Dcd. Ep., Diligent 
ensuers of his will and steps. 1883 Bloch no. Mag. 736/a The 
poor ensuer of the peace. 

Ensuing, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + -iNO>.] The 
action of the vb. Ensob, in various senses. 

xsftt Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1. i, In right ensuynge of 
your life. 1381 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 103 b, 1 he 
ensuyng of whose studious industry wc do not neglect. 160$ 
VbKsi EGAN Dec. Intell. viil (1628) 943 A iust insuing of the 
vse of reason. 

Ensuing fensiwiq), ppl. a. etc. [f. Ensue 

V. 4 -TNG A. ppl. adj. 

1. In various applications of the sense of Ensue 
v. 5 . a. Coming afterwards, subsequent, posterior 
in time or order (? obs.). b. Immediately subse- 
quent, coming next ; also next ensuing . o. That 
is shortly to happen, approaching, imminent. 

a. i*H Dekker King's Entertainm . 370 To a more 
royall and serious ensuing entertainment. 1610 Beaum. 
& Ft. Maids Trag. iv. i, A great example of their justice 
To all ensuing eyes. 16*7 77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxiv.43 
Men, rather than they will want insuing memory , will be 
spoken bv the branded Statue. 1680 Li/eEdw. if in Select. 
Hart. Misc. (1793) 49 A perfect mirror, wherein ensuing 
kings may see, etc. 

b. i6xx Rich Honest. Age (1844) 20 What conceipt I have 
. . 1 will partly make manifest by this insuing circumstance. 
1697 Dryden Yirr. Georg. 1. its Th’ ensuing Season, in 
return, may bear The bearded product of the Golden Year. 
*747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) In trod. 27, I have had 
many Opportunities of trying the Virtues of the ensuing 
Remedies. 1766 Goldsm. Vic . W. xxviii, For the three 
ensuing days 1 was in a state of anxiety. 1873 Scrivener 
Led. Grk. Test, xx In the two next ensuing Lectures. 

C. *603 Knollrs Hut. t Turks (1638) 306 By the small 
number of their army divining their ensuing overthrow. 
1876 Trans. Crt. Spain 11. is8 There is appearance of an 
ensueing rupture. 2734 Grub St. Jml. a May 4/3 The en. 
suing Elections of Members to serve in parliament. x8a8 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxiii, To make some arrangements 
for the ensuing combat. 

2. In sense of En5uk v. 6 : Resulting. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 III. 75 To guard 
you safe from all ensuing danger. 164a Milton A pot. 
Smed. (1851) 990 Their manifest crimes serve to bring forth 
an ensuing good. 1863 Earl Rothes in Lauder d. Papers 
(1884) I. 216 To prevent ffiirdier inxhowieng danger. 
fa.pple. (quasi -/nr/,). With respect to. Obs. 

<845-61 Paoitt Heretiogr. (ed. 6) 90s Ensuing this voice, 
we see that St Pater calls U, etc. 


t Smsmiagly, <tdv. Obs. [f. Ensuing ppl. a . 
4 - -ly*.] In an ensuing manner, a. Congru- 
ously, fittingly, b. In due order or sequence. 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1x70) A ij, After mine 
estate My stile and my writing cnsuingly to sounde. a 1333 
More Oh the Passion Wks. x 331/1 L inked and chcincd 
enscwtnglye together. 1338 J. Heywood Spider <7 F. xxxi. 

1 13 What waie was had fensueth cnsuingly. 

I! En suite (aii swrt, Kr. ah s//<*t), adv . So as 
to form a ‘ suite* or set : see Suite, 

Enaulphur t see En- 1 pref. 1 b. 
t EneuTanoe. Obs. exc. in form Insurance. 
[a. OF. enseurance : see Ensure v. and -ance.1 

1. The action of ensuring or making certain ; 
concr. a means of ensuring. 

x6s4 Whitlock Zootomia 143 Were some men* Petitions 
to men, as non-senaicall as their Prayers to God, they would 
need no other ensurance of their demall. x688 Objection 
agst . Repeal Penal Laws A Tests x6, I will never seek or 
value an Ensurance by Oaths and Tests, 

2. Betrothal. Cl. Ensure v. 4 . 

1489 Marg. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 601 II. 340 , 1 
have non very knowlechc of your ensuraunce. 

3. Comm. The securing against loss in return 
for a fixed payment ; « Insurance. 

x66x T. Mun Eng. Treas. (1664)6 To be well acquainted 
with the laws, .of the Ensurance office. 41693 Mrq. 
Halifax (TA There will be no ensurance here to make you 
amends, as tficrc is in the case of fire. 1755 in Johnson. 
t Ensu’rancer. Obs. Also 7 -8 inauranoer. 
[f. Enhuranoe 4 -ebJ lie who or that which 
gives assurance or confidence. 

1663 Stiluncfl. Grounds Prot. Retig. 162 Our Ensur- 
ancer in the main Principle of Faith concerning the Scrip- 
tures being the Word of God, is Apostolical Tradition* 
t SMUT©, a. Obs. rare [a. AF. ensur, f. 
en - (see En- i) 4 sur Sure ; but perh. to be taken as 
phrase en sur in a state of security.] Sure, confident. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 18 In bis world i* hard auen- 
turc : who-.so |>crot is moost ensure, Sunnest schal he he 
schamed and schent. 

Ensure (enfu«\i), v. Forms : 5 onauer, -sewer, 
4 - ensure. See also Insure, [ad. AF. enseurer, 
f. en - (see En-!)fOF, seur (mod.F. stir) sure: 
the AF. vb. may be regarded as an alteration of 
OF. asseurer to Assure. 

The word freq. occur* in individual MSS. of Chaucer, but 
the better attested reading in these passages is app. assure. 

The form Insure is properly a mere variant of ensure , 
and still occasionally appears in all the surviving senses. In 
general usage, however, it is now limited to the financial 
sense (with reference to 1 insurance’ of life or property), in 
which the form ensure is wholly obsolete.] 

1 1. trans. To make (a person) mentally sure ? 
to convince, render confident. Followed by 
subord . clause. Chiefly pass, and red. Obs. 

c xjtoo Melusine 68 They were ensured that they wold & 
sougnt but good. 1588 Grafton Chron. Hen. V, II. 495 
The F rench enemies . ensured themselves to gaine . . whatso- 
ever lieforc they had lost. X674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv . 147 
That tho body do not lock up [souls] there for the sake 
of its hardfastness or closeness, wc are ensured. 

f 2. To give security to, pledge one’s faith to 
(a person) for the execution of a promise. Obs . 

X413 L ydg * Filgr. Sowle iv. xxxviii. (1859) 63, I ensure 
you feythfully, 1 shall bryngeyou to a place where ye shallc 
sene hym. *557 A’’- Arthur (Copland) 11. xiii, Here I en- 
sure you by the faithe of my body ncucr to dcpartc. 

1 3. To pledge one’s credit to (a person) ; to tell 
(a person) confidently that (something is true). 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IY. 2115 Ariadne, f swere & yow 
ensure This seven% yer I have youre servaunt be. c 1430 
Why / can't be a Nun 364 in R. E. P. (1862) 147 So God me 
spede, I yow ensewer, Ellys yowre habyte y» no trew token. 
1483 Caxton Cato C iiij, I ensure you that it is trouthe. 
1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurtl. (x 546) Z viij, I ensure 
the^ the worm* the tymbre. .doth not so much® domage. 
264a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. xv. 314 She advised him 
ratner to marry, ensuring him that no Lady in the land . . 
would refuse him. 

+ 4. To guarantee (a thing) to a person; to 
warrant (a Tact). Const, to or dal. Obs. 

1480 in Pol. Ret. L. Poems (1866) 6a Nay, that I you 
ensure. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 421/1 Text efy eng and 
ensuryng that the holy man fiacre was ml of wicked « cuyl 
arte. tp8 Roy Sat., I durst ensure the one thynge. 1753 
Neal Hist. Purit. II. 574 All which he ensured upon his 
royal word. 

+ b. To guarantee (an expense). Obs. 
i 73 BJ ohnson Let. Cave in Boswell (1887) I. 123 And 
since the expense will be no more, 1 shall contentedly in- 
sure it. 

t 5. To engage (a person) by a pledge or contract. 
c 1400 Rowland 4 O. 160 He cs ensurede to myn erne & 
mee. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1818) 9 Vn the 
same wise beneyc swome and ensurid to kepe youre pcple. 

+ b. est>. To engage by a promise of marriage, or 
(rarely) by marriage itself; to betroth, espouse. 
Cf. Assure 4 . Obs. 

c 1430 Lonblich Grail til. 10x9 So that ensured thanne 
bothc they were, And for the Mariages they ordeyned 
there. 103 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxL heading, Howe the 
yonge eric of Flaundert ensured the kynges dough ter of 
fennande. c 1339 — A rth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 937 Let v* . . 
sende for the archbysabop, to thentent to ensure you to- 
gyther. *1330 Chekr Malt. L 18 After his mother Mari 
was ensured to Joseph. 1358 Bf. Watson Sev. Sac ram. 
xxviii. X77 When the two parties . . haue sayde these 
woordes, then bee they ensured and iustly married together. 


t 6 o 3 G. W[ooDcocKt] tr. Hist. Ivstine 79 b, No other maid* 
should be contracted and ensured to any husband, rt> . 

0. To secure, make safe ( against \ from risks). 

<11704 L’Esi RANGE ( J,\ A mendicant contracted with a 
country fellow. . to ensure his sheep for that year. 1778 Sw 
1 . Reynolds Disc. vii. (1876) 494 Sufficient to ensure us 
from all error and mistake. . *?87 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist . 
Senna 436 To ensure her friends against any sort of ic- 
action. 1883 Month . R*am. 26 Nov. 3/3 The Swiss lake 
steamers are. .too toylike to ensure their passengers against 
reasonably probable risks 

f 7. Comm. To Insure (a person’* life, pro- 
perty, etc.). Obs. 

1893 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 60a The price of 
ensuring the Ufe of a Man of 90. 1747 St heme F.^uip. 
Men oflYar 40 Tis natural for us to ensure our Effects. 

8 . To make certain the occurrence or arrival of 
(an event), or the attainment of (a result) ; - Ab- 
sorb 5 . 

174a Vounu Nt. Th. mi. 631 All promise, some ensure, a 
second scene. 1798 Burkk Regu . Peace Wks. 1842 II. 18a 
Whether the authority, .can ensure their execution. 1839 
Thiri.wai.l Greece II. 339 Having taken no precautions to 
ensure regular supplies. 1879 W. H. White in Cassells 
Techn. Edut. IV. 80/1 By this arrangement it is ensured 
that there hhall be no leak. 

0. To make (a thing) sure to or for a pet son ; to 


secure. 

1770 Lant.hohnr Plutarch (1879) I. 518/2 Ensuring them 
the victory. *799 Welling ton m Gurw. Dtsp. I. 48 The 
only rule, which . .can ensure for the officers, .the conveni- 
ences which they have a right to expect. 1847 L* Huni 
Jar Honey x. (1848) 138 It ensures us an intercourse with 
a nation we eitecin. 1861 May Const. Hist, (1863) I. i. 12 
A constitutional government ensures to the King a wide 
authority. 

Ensu*r«r. rare. ff. prec. -f -kr.] lie who or 
that which enaurcb. T&- One who vouches for, 
guarantee*. +b. One who guarantee* another 
against loss ; an underwriter ; « Insurer, o. 
One who or that which render* (anything) certain. 

x6«uWhiilock Zootomia 35 Wouldcstthou have a Policy 
on Heaven? make the Poore thy Fnsurers. a 1660 Ham- 
mond ICks.i 1684) IV. 481 , 1 will once set up the Ensurer’s 
Office, that whatever goes out on that Voyage, shall nevci 
miss to come home with gain. 1693 Luttrkli. Brief Ret. 
(1857) 111 . 29, 9 merchants on the Exchange, great ensurers, 
arc all withdrawn for considerable summs. 1694 S. Johnson 
Notes Past. Let. Bp . Burnet l. 5 The Pulpits were the 
Ensurers of the King’s Word, a 1734 North Exam, ill. vi. 
ft 01 (1740) 490 Just as if the Ensurers brought in a Catalogue 
ol Ships lost, taking no Notice of Ships arrived. 

Ensurgo, var. of Inmurok v. Obs. 

+ Enstrring, vbl. sb. Obs. Tf. Knhure v. 4 
-ING I.] The action of the verb Ensure ; altrib. 
In ensur in g-offict — insurance- office. 

1709 E. W. Ltfe Donna Rosina 12 The Ensuring Office in 
the Spanish West Indies. 

t EniWft’mp, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [(. En-^ 4 
Swamp sbl\ trans . To plunge into or entangle in 
a swamp. Implied in Bnawa mped ppl. a. 

170a C. Mather Magn. Ckr. 11. (1852) App. *8jThev 
were like to make no weapons reach their enswamped ad- 
versaries. 

Enawathe, inswatho (cnsw^i-ff), v . [f. 
En-1 4 Swathe sb. or v.] trans. To bind or 
wrap in a swathe or bandage. Also reft. 

x*97 Shaks. Lwer's Com pi. 49 Letters sadly pend in blood, 

. . Enswath'd and scald to curious secrecy. 18*7 Dr. 
Quincky Last Days Kant Wks. III. tt 6 Nesting and en- . 
swathing himself in the bcdclothe*. 1830 11 . N. Colfridgk 
Grk. Poets ( 1834) 340 Then did they bathe thee in a fresh pure 
stream, .and enswothed thy limbs In a white robe, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1830 Aird in Blacfnv. Mag. XXVIII. 821 A lucid air cn- 
swathed her head. *«4* T ennyson St. Simeon Sty lifts 74 
Inswathed sometimes in wandering mist 1857 J. Pulsford 
Quiet Hours 17a Dense vanours were cnswathfng the soul. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Night*, 235 Your smile enswathes 
me in beatitude. 

Enswathement (eniwF»-8mcnt). [f. prec. 
4 -mint.] The action of enswathing, or the 
condition of being enswathed ; concr. that in which 
anything is enswathed or enfolded. Also fig. 

*877 Blackik Wise Men 65 All vital power, .in moist en- 
•wathement grows. 1881 H. Drummond Nat. Law in sptr. 
W.vW. (1884) 225 Wc.. define the soul as an invisible en- 
swathement of the body. 1887 E. C. Dawson Life Bp. 
Hannington 97 The cramping enswathements of the Roman 
system. 

jQnsweep : *ce En- prep 3 . 
t EniwaO’tifii V. Obs. AUo 7 inaweeten. 
[f. En-^ 4 Sweeten v.] trans. To infuse sweet- 
ness into ; to sweeten. Also fig, 

1807 Walkincton Opt. Glass 58 Which more enswcctcncth 
the breath. 18*7-77 Fkliham Resolves 1. viii. xx The 
bitterness of RepreheiDion is insweetned. a 2640 Jackson 
Creed xu xxv. Wks, X. 477 The very name of peace would 
ensweeten our thoughts. 

Enaynoptioity (c nsinppti slti). rare— 1 , [f, 
En- * 4 Synoptic 4 -(i)ty.] A capacity for taking 
a general view of a subject. 

1833 Whately Select. Writings 38 There is, perhaps, no 
faculty so much the gift of nature as Totality (or ensynop- 
ticity). 

Emt 1 . Obs.~* [a. Fr. entei - late L, *impota : 
cf. Imp. 1 A scion or graft. 

*648 Hexham Dutch Dut., Better, an Ent, a Scion, a 
Sprig, or a Graft. 
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Blit 2 (ent). a. (quasi-jA) Metaph. rare. fad. 
late L. tns, ent is : sec Enh.] See quot. (rendering 
ofGr .r 6 fo). 

188.. H. Ja«,k*jos in Eruycl . Brit. XVIII. 31 < Starting 
from the formula 'the Ent (or existent) is. the Noncnt i% 
not Parmenides attempted, etc. Ibid., The Ent, i. c. the 
rxintent unity, .which reason discovers beneath the variety 
and mutability of things. 

-ent, suffix, a. Fr. -ent, ad. L. -ent -cm, the end- 
ing of pr. pplcs. of vb*. of the and, 3rd, and 4th 
conjugation, as rldcnt-em, current* m, amiientcm . 
(In the pples. of the 3rd and 4th conjugation 
this ending represents O Aryan - nt -, or perh. -ent-, 
of the ablaut-series - ent -, -ont-, - nt - ; cf. Skr. -ant-, 
-at-, Gr. -oft-, Goth, -and-, OK. -end - ; in those of 
the and conjugation it represents this suffix com- 
bined with the thematic -e- of the vb. ; similarly 
the -ant- of the 1st conjugation includes a thematic 
-a-.) In OFr. this suffix and the corresponding 
-ant-cm of the ist conjugation were levelled under 
-ant, the sole ending of the Fr. pr. pple., as 
riant, courant, mourant, levant ( L. levantem). 
At a later time many L. forms in -ent-, which had 
acquired an adj. sense, were adopted in Fr. as adjs. 
with the -ent- unchanged, as diligent, bident ; 
some of these were duplicates of living ppl. forms 
in -ant, as convenient = conversant, provident *= 
ponrvoyant, confident — confiant. The Fr. words 
in -ant, -ent, which were adopted into Eng., have 
generally retained the form of the suffix which 
they had in Fr. ; but since isoo there has been 
a tendency to refashion them after Lat., and hence 
several words in -ant have changed that ending 
for -ent, either entirely or in certain senses. In 
mod. Kng. also many Lat. words in -ent cm have 
been directly adopted, always in the form -ent. The 
conflict between Eng. and Fr. analogies occasions 
frequent inconsistency and uncertainty in the pre- 
sent spelling of words with this suffix ; cf. e. g. 
assistant , persistent ; attendant , superintetuient ; 
dependant, -ent, independent . 

2. In sense the words in -ent, - ant are primarily 
adjs., sometimes distinctly ppl., as convergent, 
obsolescent, errant , peccant ; some, however, are, 
like many words of the same tyi»e in Lat. and Fr., 
used as sbs. (either in addition to the adj. use or 
exclusively), meaning (a.) a personal agent, as 
agent, claimant , president, regent ; (b.) a material 
agent, as coefficient, current, ingredient , secant, 
tangent, torrent ; esp. in Medicine, as aperient , 
astringent , emollient, expectorant . 

Entablature (ent»--bUttiuj). Also Jr-8 in*, 
[ad. (V through Fr. ; see quot. 1611) It. mtavola- 
tura, f. intavolare , f. in in + tavola table.] 

1 . Atrh. That part of an order which is above 
the column ; including the architrave, the frieze, 
and the cornice. 

y6ix Cotgk. Entablature, nn intablature. 1664 Evelyn tr. 
Ere art's Archil. xiv. 38 The Entablature [orig. Fr. entable • 
tnent] uhat is to nay, Architrave. Freeze, and Cornice). 17*6 
I.i , oni Alberti's Arc hit. I. 13 b, Columns, Architraves, Inta- 
hlnturcs, and Coverings. 1760 Gray Carr. (1843) 203 Large 
Cm tnthinn columns of fine alabaster . , bear up an entablature, 
and form a sort of canopy oyer it. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 
It. 1 st. II. 223 In the classical orders, the entablature over- 
powered the columns. 1873 Mkrivalb Gen. Hist . Rotnr 
Ixxviii. (1877)665 He was allowed to engrave his own name 
upon the entablature of the temple. 

2 . Mcch. a. In the marine steam-engine: A 
strong iron frame supporting the paddle-shaft, 
b. The platform whioli supports the capstan. 

1867 Times 23 Jan. 10 Among other reoairs. .has been 
that of the engine entablature, which was split across. 1886 
J M. Caulfield Seamanship Nates 3 Parts of the Capstan 
..Throw off, spindle, entablature. 

Entablaiured (entre blati Cud ),///. a . [f. prcc. 
+ -F.D -.] Furnished with an entablature. 

1849 Freeman A rchit. 22 An entablatured mask doking an 
arched body. 1839 Sala 7 >o. round Clack (1861) 199 No 
entablatured colonnade, with nothing to support. 

Entable (cnt^ b’l), v . rare- 1 , [f. En- 1 + 
Table.] trans. To set up or inscribe on a table. 

1863 E. Burritt Walk Lanas End 277 A letter of thanks 
which he requested should, .be cntablea and hung up. 

Entablement (enhFi*b*lment). [a. F. entable- 
ment, f. cn fabler, f. en- (see En- 1 ) + table Tablk.] 
a. -« Entablature, b. The horizontal platform 
or graduated series of platforms supporting a statue 
and placed above the dado and the base. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's A rchit. (R.), They differ nothing 
either in height, substance, or entablement from the feminine 
Ionic, and masculine Doric. 1708 Neiv View Land. II. 
492 /1 Columns and Entablement of the Corinthian Order. 
1800 Month. Man. XIII. 18 Dado.. means (1) the cubic 
part of the pedestal of a column, or of a statue, included 
between the base and the entablement. 1863 Reader 9 Dec. 
662 The figure .standing upon a series of entablements. 

t Exxtaxh, sb. Obs . rare ~~ l . In 4 en troche, 
[f. next vb.] A symptom of an illness. 
c t3$o Witt Pale rue 558, 1 . .told him al treuly be entecches 
Of myn evele. 


t Bntft'oh, entrch, v. Obs. Forms: 4-5 
enteoh, -teoch, -tetoh, 5 entatch, (entaohch), 
5-6 entaoh. [a. OF. entachier, entechier, to im- 
bue with any quality, infect (cf. mod.F. enticher 
to infect), f. en- (see En-I) + tache, teche , spot, 
mark, contagion, ' trait ’ of character, etc. ; perh. 
ultimately identical with tache, *tac Tack : see 
Attach.] 

1. trans . To stain, defile ; to infect 

e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. iii. 120 Who so hat euer D en* 
tccchea and defouled wih yuel. c 1430 Lonblich Grail 
l. 259 Non Of hem Entachched was with non Maner Synne. 
1481 Caxton Afyrr. ill. x. 156 Alle we abyde entetched and 
soyllcd therby (by Adam's sin]. 1483 — G. de la Tour D 
iij, And of this manere the moost parte of the world is en- 
tatched and ouercome. 1300 Hawes Past. Pleas, (1845) 237 
With fervent love and fyry femes entached. 

2. To imbue with any quality, good or evil. 
See Kntechid ppl. a. 

3. ? To link together. [? var. Attach.] rare — 

c 1430 Merlin xvui. 288 The! were so thikke and so en* 
tacched ech amonge other, that mo than a thousand fill in 
to the river. 

Hence Enteched ppl. a., imbued with certain 

? [ualitics or dispositions ; only with qualifying advbs. 
So OFr. him, mal entechib] 

t 1374 Chaucer Traylus v. 812 On of the best enteched 
creature, That is or shal, while that the world may dure, 
a 24x0 Hocclkvk De Reg. Princ. 250 A croked hors never 
the better is entecchede, Althoughe his bridclle glistrc of 
golde and shyne. 

Entackle : sec En- prefix 1 b. 
t Entai l, sb .1 Obs. Forms : 4 entaille, 4-7 
entaile, -yle, (4 Sc. eyntayill, 5 entaylle, -eyle). 
[a. OF. entaille fcm., n. of action f. entailler En- 
tail v.l ; cf. Pr. entalh , OSp. entaile, Pg. entalho , 
It. intaglio inasc., of similar meaning.] 

I. Cutting, carving ; pattern or shape. 

1. Ornamental carving ; sculpture. Also concr. 
c 1300 K. Alis 4671 A schryne, Of entaile riche and fyne. 
c 2400 Rowland 4 O. 422 Anc helme of riche entayle, Of 
prccyouse stanes the appayrayle. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1650 
Caruen in Cristall by crafte of Entaile. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy 1. vi, A ryche ymage of sylver. .of mcruaylous entayle. 
c 1330 Ln. Bernkrs Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 129 Fourc con- 
dytes meruaylously wrought by subtyll entayle. 

concr. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xv. (1554) 54 b, Nothing 
seyn of all the whole entaile. 

2. trans/ \ ‘Cut’, fashion of a garment; shape, 
pattern, outline ; figure, stature. Also, guise, sem- 
blance. 

c i&oSeuyn Sag. (W.) 2671 Honge we him in his entaile. 
c 2313 Poems temp. Edw. It (Percy) lvi, A new entaile have 
thei ffend. .The raye is turned overthwart, c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 1081 Aboute hir nekke of gentyl entayle Was shete the 
riche chevesaile. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxvii. (1554) 63 a, 
Among which hillcs. .Been craggy rochcs most hidous of 
entaile. c 2370 Thynne Pride 4 Lowl., Another was there, 
much of his entaile. 

3. The phrase of good \ricK) entail (sense 1 , 2 ) 
was app. taken as =» 'of good quality \ Hence 
(Persons) of entaile \ of 1 quality* or rank. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron, IV act, c 2380 Sir Peru mb. 730 
A smot him on J>e helm an he3 [>at was of god entaille. c 2430 
Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 3608 With ix hundreth knightes of good 
entaile. c 2430 Lydg. Min . Poems (1840) 188 Cytryne of 
colour, lyke garnettes of entayle. a 2430 Le Morte A rth. 
3273 And yifte we may wyth spechys spede Wyth trew 
trowthes 01 entayle. 

II. The keeping accounts by tallies. 
e 2488 Liber Niger in Househ. Ora. 70 He [Chief Pantrer] 
reccivythe the brede of the Sergeaunt of the bAke-house by 
entayle. Ibid. 77 Ale or beer, .pourveyedc by entayle. 

Entail (cntci-1), sb* Law . Forms : see En- 
tail v .* [f. ENTAtL v , 2 1 The action of entailing ; 
the state of being entailed. 

1. The settlement of the succession of a landed 
estate, so that it cannot be bequeathed at pleasure 
by any one possessor ; the rule of descent settled 
for any estate ; the fixed or prescribed line of 
devolution. Also in phrases : To break , cut (off) 
the entail, Statute of entails, Entail male. 

c 2380 face transferred use 2 a.). 2467 Busy Wills (1850) 

47, iwylle that myn executo r a and myn feffeis sec the best 
mene that they can in restoryng ageyn to the olde intaile 
of the seid place. Ibid. 50 Not conteynyd in myne dede of 
entayle. 1380 Powrl Lloyds Cambria 128 To his heire* 
male by an especial Entaile aforesaid. 2002 Shaks .Alls 
Well iv. iii. 313 For a Cardccue he will . . cut th' intaile from 
all remainders. 2660 Burney K «p8. Xitpov (16 61) 54 In pass- 
ing of Fines and cutting of the Entails. 272a Arduthnot 
John Bull (1755) 49 His sister Peg's name being in the en- 
tail, he could not make a thorough settlement without her 
consent. 274a Richardson Pasttela III. 405 My father too 
..might have cut off the Intail, 2739 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. (1802) I . i. 323 By introducing entails . . to render their 
possessions unalienable and everlasting. 1798 Ians Austen 
Pride 4 Prey. (1833) 268 This son was to join in cutting 
off the entail. 2839 Kkichtley Hist. Eng. I. 252 The 
statute of entails . . 1* also to be referred to this reign. *876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S. III. iii. 341 Entails were not perpetual; 
land was always in the market. 

2. trausf. and fig. in various senses: a. The 
securing (an office, dignity, privilege) to ft pre- 
determined line of successors; ft predetermined 
order of succession, b. The transmission, as an 
inalienable inheritance, of qualities, conditions, 


obligations, etc. o. Necessary sequence, d. concr. 
That which is entailed ; a secured inheritance. 

ft. c 1380 Wvcur Whs. (1880) 391 Men supposen \>i* 
entaile [of tithes] was not cxpresly con fenny d bi criste. 
2333 Bradford In Strype Reel. Mem. 111 . App. xlv. 132 
Tnoughe the Ouene . . ulshcryt the right heyres apparent, 
or breake her lathers intayle. i6u Bacon lien. Vll Wks. 
(Bohn) 3x5 So as the entail might seem rather a personal 
favour to Turn and his children, than a total disinherison tc 
the houae of York. <22699 Stillingfl. Serm. II. i. (R.), 
How comes the entail to be made to all his [St. Peter's] suc- 
cessors? 18*7 Hali^am Const . Hist. (1876) III. xv. 182 
Harley, .zealously supported the entail of the crown on the 
princess Sophia. 

b. 2706 1 )b Fob Jure Div. vm. 188 They're 1 ray tors 
else to the Entails of Sense. 2780 Burke Econ. Ref. Wks. 
1842 1 . 246 An intail of dependence is a bad reward of merit. 
2866 J. Martin&au Ess. 1.218 The natural entail of disease 
and character. 2879 Geo. Eliot Thao. Such ii. 36 That 
entail of social ignorance. 

a 166s Stillingfl. Prig. Sacr. it. vi. ft 10 If God by his 
immediate hand of providence did not cut off the entail of 
effects upon their natural causes, a 1847 R. Hamilton 
Retv. 4 Punishm. ii. (1853) 82 The entail of vice upon the 
circumstances of the present life. 

d. s8aa Byron Werner 11. ii. 305 Ignorance And dull sus- 
picion arc a part of his Entail will last him longer than his 
lands. 

1 8 . pi. (See quot. ; app. humorous use of phrase 
belonging to 1.) 

1790 W. Marshall Midi. Counties (E. D. Sj) a.v., When 
the reapers come near to the finish, they cut oft each other's 
entails, or ends of tho lands ; the whole finish together. 

t Entail, V , 1 Obs. Formi: 4-5 entaille, 
entaylle, Sc. entailae, (6 en tally), 4-7 entaile. 
Also 6 intaile, -yle. [a. OF. entaille-r, corresp. 
to I*r. entalhar, entaillar , Sp. entallar , It. inta- 
gliare late L. intaledre, f. in into 4 taledre (Fr. 
tailler) to cut.] 

1 . trans . To carve, sculpture ; to make carvings 
upon, ornament with carvings ; to portray or re- 
present by carving. 

c 2394 P. PI. Crede 267 A curious cros craftly entayled. 
e 2400 Rom. Rose 140 Wcl cntailled With many riche por* 
traitures. 2482 Caxton Myrr. in. xi. 158 In thyse gretc 
colompnes or pylers . . were entaylled & grauen the vii scy- 
cnces. 2483 — Gold. Leg. 355/3 They wold not entaylle ne 
kerue hit [an ydollc], 2333 Fardle radons 11. i. i\j Plate 
. .curiously wrought and entallied. 2500 Spenser A. Q. 11. 
iii. 27 Golden bendes, which were entayld With curious an- 
tickes. 2637 J. Anchoran Porta Linguarum 183 A Carver 
or an image maker, graves, carves, and entailes a statue. 

absol. a 2300 ChauceVs Dreme xx Couth well entayle in 
imagery. 

b. transf with reference to embroidery. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 612 Tortors and trulofez entayled 


c. In passive (cf. mould, carve, etc.) of a living 
body. 

2301 Douglas Pal. Hon. t. xxxix. Hi* bodic weill cn- 
tail^cit euerie stcid. 

2. To engrave in intaglio, tnre as distinct sense. 

2338 Lbland l tin. VII. 57 [Cornclines] and other Stony* 

wcl entaylid for Seales. *577-87 Harrison England in 
Holinshed xxiii. 128 Costlic stones alreadie intailed for 
seales. 

3. To cut into, make an incision in. 

260s Holland Pliny (1634) II. 250 Leafed after the maner 
of passe-floures . . but that they be in tailed or indented 
deeper. 

D. absol. 

1390 Sienskr F. Q. 11. vi. 29 The mortall stcele despiteously 
entayld Deepc in their flesh. 

4. To cut notches in a 'tally*; to keep an ac- 
count by tally. 

c 2488 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 78 The yomen of the 
pycher house . . intayle with both buttlers of wyne & ale. 


Entail (ent/i’l), v .2 Forms : a. 4-6 entaile, 5 
entayle, 7- entail. 0. 5-6 intaile, -yle, 7-8 in- 
tftil. [f. En- 1 + AF. taili Tail a. or tails sb., en- 
tail. In legal Anglo-Lat. (16th c.) int alii are . See 
further under Tail a.] 

1 . Law. trans . To convert (an estate) into a 
‘ fee tail * (feudutn talliatum ) ; to settle (land, an 
estate, etc.) on a number of persons in succession, 
so that it cannot be bequeathed at pleasure by any 
one possessor. Const, on, to, upon. 

*380 Wycuf Wks. (2880) 390 Landc entaylid bymanny* 
lawe. 2466 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (*841) 342 The said 
Hcrry schalle bye and entayle v. marxes worthe of londe 
to hym and hi* eyres. 1493 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 60 
Pream., Londe* and tenement!* whiche were intailed to 
him ana to his Auncestre*. 1300 Greene Never too late 
(1600) 55 What Lands to sel, now they were either tied 
by Statute, or Intaild? 264a Fuller Holy 4 Prtfi. St. \. 
xiv. 45 The old man being onely Tenant for life, and the 
land* entaild on one young Gentfeman. 2670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. vi. Wks. (2852) 242 An old craft of the Clergy to secure 
thir Church Lands, by entailing them on some Saint. 
2763 Act $ Geo. Ill, c. 26 Pream., [They] should convey, 
settle, and intail the lands so to be Purchased. >814 Mias 
Mitford Village Ser. L (*863) 87 The house and park . . 
were entailed on a distant cousin. 2856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 86 They cannot sell them 
[houses], because they are entailed. 

2. transf. and fig. To bestow or confer as if by 
entail ; to cause to descend to a designated series 
of possessors; to bestow as an inalienable pos- 


session. 

2309 Hawes Examp, Virt . xii. *40 The other gardyn is 
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cclestyall . . And is entayled to vs in generall. 1513 Mom 
£dw. V % 3 The Crowns of the Kealrne [was] entayled to 
the Duke of Yorke and hU Heires. 13)89 rappe w. Hatchet 
B. Ncuer entaile thy wit to the eldest. 1393 Snake. 3 Hen, 

VI, 1. L 194, I here entayle The Crowne to thee and to 
thine Heires for euer. 1630 Pkynnb God no Impostor a 
The benefits of the Gospell are intayled vpon them alone. 
1649 Skldkm Laws Eng. 1. xii. (1739) »* Nor then had the 
Pope the whole power herein in tailed to his Triple Crown. 
16 m Burnet Rights Prints* ii. 57 Bishops might have en- 
tailed their Sees to their Kinred or Friends. *703 Pope 
Thebais tit Thou Fury, then, some lasting curse entail. 
17KB Fielding Amelia 11. ill. Can I bear to think of en- 
tailing beggary on the posterity of my Amelia? 1800 
Colquhoun Comm, Thoms* Pnfif. 7 In tails distress and 
obloquy on an innocent offspring. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind, 2x4 Luther . . entailed upon us the responsibility of 
private judgement. 

+ b. In occasional uses : To make (a person) 
‘heir’ to a possession, condition, etc. ; to cause a 
person to become permanently (something). Ohs. 

18*7-77 Frltkam Resolve* 1. xxxvi 61 Either of these 
intaii a mans mind to misery, a 1659 Osborn Characters, 

Qc. (1673) 639 For he did undo By writing them, whnt Wit 
entayl’d thee to. 1683 Penn, Archives I. 70 Amount to soc 
vast a sume as will entail me yo' Perpetual! Debtor. 

+ 3. To attach as an inseparable appendage to, 
upon> an estate or inheritance ; hence gen, to ‘ tack 
on ', attach. Obs. 

1593 Nashs 4 Lett . Con/ut. 63 It hath pleased M. Printer 
. .to mtaile a vaine title to my name. 1607 iIeywood W oman 
Kilde Wks. 1874 II. 94 All nis mad tricke* were to his land 
in tailed. And you are heyre to all. 1x645 Howell Lett, 
(1650)1!. 17 Upon the latter of which the Musulman empire 
is entayld. *069 Bunyan Holy Citi $ 89 His Name was al- 
ways so entailed to that Doctrine. *713 Durham Phys, 
Theol. iv. 188 The allotment of Food i* .. entailed to the 
very Constitution and Nature of Animals. 

4. To impose (inconvenience, expense, labour) 
upon a person. Chiefly said of circumstances or 
actions ; hence occas. of personal agents. 

1665 Bovlr Occas, Rtf. iv. xix. (1675)281 Yet Custom has 
so Entail’d some ways of Expencc upon some Stations in 
the World. 177* Junius Lett. xlii. 223 What an enormous 
expense Is entailed . . upon this unhappy country. ^ x8s6 
Scott Provinc. Antiq. Which shall, so long as the building 
stands, entail disgrace on all who have had to do with it. 
1846 Prescott Ford, % Is, I. i. 95 The long wars . . which 
a disputed succession entailed on the country. 1831 Glad- 
stone Glean. IV. lxi. 42, 1 . .shall not entail upon your Lord- 
ship the charge of handing to and fro replications and re- 
joinders. 18& Tyndall Glac. 1. § 16. 104 The great amount 
of labour which this [assistance] might entail upon him. 

5. Simply. To bring on by way of necessary 
consequence. Of premises : To involve logically, 
necessitate (a particular conclusion). 

18*9 Southey Sir T. More I. 267 A conquest which 
brought with it no evil and entailed no regret. 1839 K. D. 
Clarke Trav. 134/1 The scheme., was found to entail 
greater evils than those he was labouring to put down. 1854 
Thackeray Newcomes I. 32 The weight of business which 
this present affliction entails. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
Introd. 4 That failure would not entail the conclusion 
that, etc. 

Entailable (entf H&V1), a. [f. Entail vA + 
-able.] Capable of being bequeathed or trans- 
mitted by entail. 

1689 Consid. Succession h A Iteg. 16 The Crown has.. been 
declared entailable. 1796 Morsk A mer. Grog. 1. 627 (In Vir- 
ginlaj Slaves as well as lands were entailable during the 
monarchy. 1807 Ann . Rev. V. 176 The entailable amount 
might be proportioned to the rank of peerage. 

Entailed (ent<?Hd).///. a. [f. as prec. + -edL] 
Of land, an inheritance, etc. : Transmitted by 

tail. Also fig. 

133* Dial, on Laws Eng. I. xxix. (1638) 5a The. .recovery 
roust be taken in this case .. as recoveries of other lands 
intailed bee. 1767 Mrs. S. Pennington Lett. IV. 38 
To restore to his destitute family an entailed estate. 1790 
Burke Ft. Rev. Wks. V. 78 To claim and assert our 
liberties, a* an entailed inheritance derived to us from our 
forefathers. 1818 Cruise Digest VI. 21 If B. claimed a 
share of the entailed lands. 1855 M'Culloch Taxation \. 
iv. (1852) 125 Owners of entailed estates, i860 Purhy Mm. 
Ptiph. 14 Until the entailed curse be cut off by repentance, 

+ Entai'ler 1 • Obs. [f. Entail vA + -br.] A 

carver, engraver. . t 

1570 Deb Math. Prtf, More then the common Sculptor, 
Entayler, Kerver. x6st Cotor., Burineur , intayler. 

Entailer 2 (ent?‘*bi). [f. Entail vA + -m.] 
One who entails an estate ; one who executes an 

CI 1779 Arnot Hist. Edin. Iv. (1816) 128 The will of the 
entailer. 1813 Scott Guy M. 1 , We must . . serve him heir 
to his grandfather Lewis, the entailer, * 1868 Brougham, 
The entailer cannot disappoint those children who have 
rights to a portion of his property. 

En tailing (entfHii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ingU The action of the vb. Entail. 

1336 Starkey England 1. iv. 113 For thys intaylyi 
makyth many richles heyryt. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 
XU. 707/a The entailing upon Them and their Posterities, a 
lasting War. x8x8 Cruise Digest I. 305 A custom of en- 

Entai’lment l- rare- 1 , [f. Entail vJ + 
-ment.] The action of ‘ cutting 9 or excising. 

i8aa Monthly Mar. LIII. x*7 He seems to approve of 
Mr. Bowdler's entaflments. 

Ent&ilment 2 (entfi-lm&it). [f. Entail vA + 
-mint.] The action of entailing (property). 
a 1641 Br. Mountagu Acts hr Mon. (1642) 19 By which new 


en* 


way of entaylement. .God. .was. .made his by peculiar Ap- 
propriation. 183s Marhyat N. Forster xxv, Enuilment of 
property .. upon the male heir. 1873 T. Hill True Order 
Stud, 128 Laws of primogeniture, entailment of estate*, 
t Ent&in, v. Obs. In 4 enteyn. [alteration of 
Attain, q.v.] trans. To overtake, affect Attain 5. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumbr. 2590 Sche is so mat schc may no}t 
got so hunger hur haue> cntcynte. 

+ Enta lent, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. entalenter , 
f. on- (see En- 1 ) + talent (ad. L. talent -utn a weight, 
that which makes the balance incline, hence) in- 
clination, desire.] trans. To inspire with desire 
or passion ; to excite. Hence Entadented ppl. a. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, v. y. 168 A 1 l»e it so J>at he qualites 
of bodies . . entalenten \>e instrumentes of (>e wittes. 140a 
Hocclevb Lit. Cupids in Chaucer's Whs. (1512)373 Feruent 
wyl, and entalented corage. 1616 Bullqkar, En talented. 
Entally, obs. form of Entail v. x 
+ B’ntally, ailv. Obs. [f. mcd.L. cttP stem of 
ens (see Em) + -al + -ly 2 ; after really , etc.l 
i6ox Ed. Taylor Rehmm's Theos. Philos . 337 Yet are 
trucly, and entally or really, but not essentially. 

t Enta*me f v. 1 Obs . Also 4 entamy, 5 en- 
tente. [a. Fr. entame-r—atamer : see Attamk.] 

1, trans. To make a cut into, wound. Also fig. 

<: X330R. Bkunne CAw*. Wace (Rolls) 12387 He..cntamed 
bohehis bryn. CX380 Sir Peru mb. 3699 pc helm was so 
hard y-wroil, pat he mi)t entamy him nojt, Wy}> no dynt 
of swerde. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 66 If thou thy con- 
science Entnmed hast in such a wise, la 1400 Marts Arth. 
ii6o They fande no flcsche entamedc. 1480 Caxton Ovid's 
Met. xil. xii, Loves of bred hole ft entamed. 1490 -~ 
Eneydos iv. 18 The whiche trees *00 ante and entamed. 

2. To make the first cut in. Hence fig. To open 
(a discussion, conversation, etc.). Cl. F. entamer. 

147 5 Caxton Jason 90 She entemed and began to opcnc 
her mater in this wyse. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 110/3 Whythe 
of them bathe bhold entame or bygynne to take of the breed. 
c 1500 Melusine 299 He had not enuuned nor shewed the 
materc to no man. 

Entame (ent^’in), vA [f. En-^+Tamk.] a. 
trans. To tame ; to subdue. + b. intr. To grow 
or become tame. Obs. 

1600 Shake. A. V. L. 111. v. 48 ’Tis not .. your cheek of 
cream, That CAn entame my spirit* to your worship. 1768 
J. Ross Ode oh Loss 0/ Friend, MS. Wks. aap My trembling 
frame With some felt impulse shrinks, and all my pow’i s 
entame. 18*3 Singleton Virgil I. 111 All arc .. at much 
cost entamcJ. 

Entangle (entx qg’l), v. Also 6 ent angel, 
6-8 intangle, [f. En- 1 + Tangle sb. and v.] 

(The primary reference may have been to hmts or oars 
caught in ‘tangle’ or sca-weed (this being the original sense 
of tne sb.), but the wider sense appears in our earliest 
quots.) 

I. To catch or impede with a tangle. 

1. trans . To involve, impede, cause to stick fast 
in coils, network, or anything 'tangled* or inter- 
laced. Hence in wider sense : To involve in sur- 
roundings that impede movement, or from which 
extrication is difficult, 

CL 1 3 33 Eden Decades IV fnd. 1. lit. (Arb.)77 Attemptingc 
to goo throwgh the grasse ft herbes they weresoo entangled 
ft bewrapte therin. Ibut. (Arb.) 191 In them (the sandcs] 
many ahyppes are entangled. *663 Manlky Grotius * Lmu - 
C. Warres 213 One of the greatest Shim . . entangled with 
another Ships Cables. 1710 J. Ci arkk A ohault's Nat. Phi/. 
(1729) I. 1x5 All these Tarticlcs of Matter must be broken 
wnere-cver they are. .intangled with those that join to them. 
1711 Addison Speet. No. 42 P 1 Lest she shotild entangle her 
Feet in her Petticoat. 17 aa Sewkl Hist. Quahersi 1759) 1 . 
in. «o5 Being entangled in the ropes in leaping down. 17*6 
Thomson Winter 926 Entangled in the gathering Ice. 1777 
Watson Philip //( 1839) 203 If any of them should, .be en- 
tangled in the mud. 1804 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 236 A 
vessel! entangled in the whirlpools. 1835-6 ToimO A Anal. 
I. 229/1 Agaric and sponge entangled tne blood and retained 
a coagulum on the *j>ot, 

B. 1370 Levins Manip. 128 Intangil, illaquearc. x6x6 
Surfl. « Mapkh. Countr. Farme 317 Shcepe. .loosing some 
of their locke* of Wooll vpon the hedges . . poore Bees now 
and then become intangled therein. 

b. esp. To catch or hold fast in a snare or net ; 
to ensnare. Also fig, 

a. x«U Grafton Chron. II. 741 The Devill is wont with 
such witchcrafts, to wrap and entangle the myndes of men. 
163s Hobbes Ln>iath, 1. 23 He will find himself entangled 
in words, as a bird in lime twigs. *7«t Steele Sped, No. 
139 pi The Snares in which France has entangled all her 
Neighbours. X773 Burke Sp. Relie/ Prot, Dissenttrs 
Wks. X. 33 Nets that entangle the poor fluttering silken 
wing* of a tender conscience. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit, 
(1867) 592 Entangled in the meshes of political parties. X870 
Bryant Iliad I. il 40 Saturnian Jove hath in an evil net 
Entangled me most cruelly. 

fl. 1376 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 287 They intangle them- 
selves in the same webbes of woe. x6xt Bible Matt. xxii. 
15. 169s E. Walker tr. Epictetus* Mor. xxv, Be not here 
intangled by The too (jreat Lustre that beguiles your eye. 

C. transf. To involve in intricate paths or 
among obstacles ; also fig. with reference to a meta- 
phorical ‘ maze* or * labyrinth*. 

*611 Bible Ex. xiv, 3 They are intangled in the land, the 
wildemesse hath shut them in. a 1640 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Irene Wks. 173 That labyrinth wherein they are like to in- 
tangle and lose themselves. 17*3 Db Fob Voy. round World 
(1840) 90 Our Madagascar ship was. .entangled among rocks 
and currents. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev . Wks. V. 58 Entangled 
in the mazes of metaphysic sophistry. 18*3 Lamb Elia 
SW. 1. x, (1865^ 83 You get entangled in another man's mind, 


bntakglbd. 

even as you lose yourself in another mun’s ground*. 1830 
PRKscoxn Peru II. 24S Th« Spanish commander bcuiuic 
entangled in the defiles of the mountmns. 

ta intr . To become entangled. Obs. rare, 
x6at Co* ley Pi ram us * Thisbe iv, A Bird . . By struggling 
more entangle* In the Gin. « X673 Horton m Spurgeon 
I rens. Par. P*. xciv. 19 Boughs usually catch, and intanglc 
one in another. 

2 . fig. To involve in difficulties; to enjjnge (a 
person) in undertakings, quarrels, etc., from which 
it is difficult to withdraw ; to embarrass, hamj>er ; 
to involve in mental difficulties, jicrplex, bewilder. 
Formerly also absol. + to cause entanglements. 

a. *340 Ad 32 Hen. I III , c. 38 | 1 The vsairpod no*er 
of the Byjthoppc of Rome hath always entangled and 
troubled to the mere iurisdictlon and regall power of this 
real rue. 1535 F.hkn Deuuiet W. tud. 11. ix. ( Arb ) 13a, I fyiidc 
iny wytte more entangelcd in the dencription hereof. 1606 
Shark. Ant. * Cl. iv xiv. 48 Yea, very force cntanglcH It 
seUe with strength. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 4*0 » hr 
others were entangled hi ill in some Difficulty or othci. 1798 
Ni lson 25 Oct. in Nitoliis Pup. <i845> 1 H. *59 You will .. 
m»t entangle yourself by undertaking to embark the troop* 
for France. 1833 Hi. Marunkau Afauih. Strike vm. 87 
Getting entangled in a complimentary specJi. 1858 P roudk 
lint. Eng. IV. xviii. 52 1 *he Pope, .had endeavoured to 
entangle fii* nephew In the conspiracy. *87*. ^ 1 
btagm. Si. 1 . xviii. 462 He was long entangled in Klcttro- 
chemistry. ... , 

Q. 1563 87 Fox e A. 4 M. III. 3S7 He might intanglc 
himself but should do hi* Brother n»i good. 1397 IUnipl 
Civ. Warts 1. Ixxi, Intestine strife, of force, The apt •divided 
State intangle would. 1699 llokNRT jy Ait. i. (1700) 20 1 lit* 
is rather n flight of Metaphi*icks that intangles one, than 
a plain and full conviction. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 

22 F 5 Intangled in consequent e« which she could not 
foresee. 

fb. To bind by embarrassing engagements to 
another person. Obs. 

x6ao It otar Subset. 106 A Prodigull . . U ho entangled 
to other men, that hcc is ncuer master of himsclfe 163a 
Litmgow Trav. vii. 331 Not being intangled to wife and 
children, etc. , . 

C. To involve (a person) in compromiMng rela- 
tions with another. Cf. 3 . 

x888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. i, He became entangled with 
a lady who*e looks were much better than her moral* 1888 
A. K.Grhfn Behind Closed Poors iii, She could never have 
l>ecome entangled with him. 

+ d. To encumber (land, an estate). Obs. 
x6ox-a Fulurcke 2 nd Pt. Parail. Cy The nartic inorgag 
ing, incutubring, entangling, or aliening the land. 1616 Sir 

R. Dudley in Fort esc. Papers 16 My Estate in hnglnnd is 
entangled, partly by a suite in the Cliauncery. 

II. 8 . To make tangled ; to twist, interlace, 
or mix up in such a manner that a separation 
cannot easily be made. 

x$53 Eden Decades W. Ind. 1. in. (Arb ) 77 Tho sea wan 
eucry where entangelcd with Uande*. Ibid. 196 '1 he formes 
of their letters are inuehe more crooked and entangelcd, 
x6os Holland Pliny I. 190 They have not *0 xoone clas|H*d 
and intangled it (the trunkel with their taile, but they set 
their venomous teeth in the Elephants care. 1671 Mil ion 
Samson 763 Entangl’d with a 1*01*011011* bosom snake. 1713 
Loud. \ Country Hrev>, 1.(1742) 50 The spirituous Paits 
arc more entangled, and kept from making their Escape. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. « 27. 212 The flakes were coriqwwrd 
of these exquisite [snow] blossom* entangled together. 

b. fig • To render (a subject, etc.) complicated 
or intricate ; to complicate with. 

*67* A. Marvki l Reh. Transb . 1. 101 He had intangled 
the matter of Conscience with the Magistrate* Power. 
1677 Govt . Venue 269 Your Scholar* . . rather intanglc and 
perplex Councils than clear them. 1605 Ln. Prkhton Boeth. 
v. 212 The Question .. was intangled with many others. 
1768 Stkrne Sent. Joum. Mystery, Two other circum- 
stance* which entangled thi* mystery. 1879 Fmoudk Ccesar 
xxviii. 481 The atory is entangled with legend*. 

Entangled (entx-^’ld), ppl. a [f. prcc. + 
-ED I.] In the sense* of the vb. : a. Caught or held 
fast in anything tangled ; ensnared, b. Involved in 
difficulties; embarrassed, perplexed. +c. Of an 
estate : Encumbered (obs.). a. Interlaced ; com- 
plicated, intricate. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin s Inst. 1. 30 Such a* in Scripture 
are to our capacitic doubtfull and entangled. X398 J. 
Di< kknson Greene in Corn. (1878) 134 Now wrougnt *he 
on hi* intangled wit* a* on an anuill. 1653 Milton Hire 
lings Wk*. (1851) 384 The obscure and mtangj'd Wmo <1 
of Antiquity. x66s Stillingi l. Orig. Sacr. 111 i. ft 7 No- 
thing can bee a greater evidence of an intangled mind. 1670 
Marvell Let. Mayor of Hull Wk*. I. 160 'The discourse* 
growing long and intangled, one of the members rose up 
x68o Burnki Rochester 167 To recover an intangled Es- 
tate. 1733 Somfrvillx Chase 1. 160 Seek'st thou for Hound* 
to. .brush ih’ Entangled Covert ? 176s Falconer \hipwr 

II. (1819)47 All the entangled cords in order plated. 1768 
Blackst onf Comm . III. 3«9 Heap* of entangled convey. 
ancon or wills of a various obscurity. 1836 Stanley Smai 
Or Pal. ii. 121 A somewhat entangled and delicate question. 
x86s H. Si'kncef First Trine. 11. xx. (187O 44 ° F.ach 
deposit must he differently distributed by the entangled 
currents. 

Hence + B&ta’tttfUdly adv., in an entangled man- 
ner. f the state of being en- 

tangled. 

x6tx Cotgr., Perplexement. perplexedly, intricately, In- 
tungb*dly, troublesomely. 1687 IL More Contn. Remark. 
St or. 428 It was usual with these Goblin*, .to wind all this 
Yam on these old pieces of Lumber, *0 perplexedly and cn- 
tangledly. 16x1 Cotgr., Perplexitl , intanglcdncsuc. 1684 
T. Bi knet Th. Earth ». 241 Much of that intanglednes* 
which wc find now in astronomy, would be taken away. 
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Entanglement (entre-qg’lmdnt). Also 7-8 
In-, [f. Entangle v. + -mknt.] 

1 , The notion of entangling; the fact or con- 
dition of being entangled, confused medley. 

1687 H. More App. Antid. (171a) 194 The intanglement 
of multifarious Contradiction! in the Conception. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) 111. 80 The different webs that 
oflci i a hi m for the entanglement of a haughty charmer. 
1837 8 Todd Cyr/. Ana/. I. a 29/1 The entanglement of blood 
iij The cellular coat of the vessel. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
viii, (1879) 160 Produced by the entanglement of the single 
threads. *6* Kanr Ant. Expl. I. iv. 4a Serious risks of en- 
tanglement among the broken ice-fields, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. ft a. 21 Great was the entanglement of fissures. x86i Tul- 
loch Eng. Purit. i. 109 In all that concerns Cromwell the 
entanglement is extreme. 187* Blackib Pour Phase* i. 12a 
He kept himself out of all political entanglement. 1875 
St uans Const. Mist. I, xiii, 638 Without entanglement of 
machinery or waste of power. 

b. An instance of entanglement. 
a 1690 E. Hopkins in Spurgeon Treas. Detv \ Ps. xi. 6 All 
the involucra and entanglements of Providence shall be 
fully unfolded. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. viii. (1852) 
a 39 Thus entanglements arise not easy to be unravelled. 
1888 Frkrman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. viii 378 The first 
entanglements between Normandy and Anjou. 

2. A means of entangling ; that by which a 
person or thing is entangled ; an embarrassment, 
a snare ; a circumstance which complicates or 
confuses a matter. 

1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1843) 475 These civile honors 
and employments arc veric great entanglement* to Christ's 
ministers. 1844 Milton Judgm. Bncer Wk*. 1738 I. 281 
The Roman Antichrists have knit many a pernicious entan- 
glement to distressed Consciences. 1691-8 Norris Pract. 
Disc. (i7ti)lll. 17 A very great let and intanglement to 
him in his enquiry after Truth. 17*7 Bradley Earn. Diet. 
s. v, Corn, Those salts .cut and remove the entanglements 
of the different buds which are contained in each seed. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (18*2) II. 552 fMeasurc is a sly 
enchantress . . wc have need of all our eyes to keep clear 
of her entanglements. 1875 Jo wett Plato (ed. 2) lV. 267 
These are a few of the entanglements which impede the 
natural course of human thought. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 
257 Here was a new entanglement, the plot of a quite new 
historical drama. 

b. Nani. * A cable stretched athwart the mouth 
of a river or harbour, with stout spars of wood 
lashed to it, to prevent the entrance of an enemy* 
(Adm. Smyth). 

1888 Daily News ao July 6/1 The booms, or rather en- 
tanglements, which are to protect each of the entrances to 
our anchorage, 

Ent&ngler (entie'ijgtoi). ff. as prec. + -kr L] 
He who, or that which, entangles or ensnares. 

*50 * Percivall. 9/. Diet Mar aft odor , an intangler. 17*9 
P’Urfey Pills III. ia6 Upon the Exchange 'twixt Twelve 
and One, Meets many a neat entanglcr. a i8ax Keats 
Sleep 4 Poetry Poems 356 Silent entangler of a beauty's 
tresses. 

Entft’ngling, vbl.sb. [f. E ntangle v. + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Entangle. 

1391 Prrcivall Sp. Diet ., Embaraco , let, stop, entangling. 
a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtm. Irene Wks. 1 70 Anxious entan- 
gling and perplexing of consciences. 1754 Richardson Gran - 
dison , This entangling with all its painful consequences. 

Entangling (entoenglin), ///. a. [f. as prec. 

+ .JNo 7 p That entangles. 

a i6a8 Sir J. Beaumont Poems, Dial. behv. World \ 
Pilgr. , 4 Vertue, My paces with intangling briers are 
bound. 1636 Destr. Troy aio Then him. .They seiz’d, and 
with iutanglmg folds imbrac'd His neck. 1733 Somkrvillr 
Chase 111. 43 T nick with entangling Grass, or prickly Furze. 
1746-7 Hrrvey Medit. <i8t8) 47 Escaped from an entan- 
gbng wilderness. 1884 Chr. World 12 June 433/1 En- 
tangling alliances with foreign nations arc to be avoided. 

Hence Bntangllngly, cuiv.> in an entangling 
manner. 

1878 Scribn. Mag. XVI. 38/1 The rest of the road pre- 
sented, .deeper bogs, and more entanglingly strewn rocks. 

t Enta'ppesse. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. OF. cttlapiss - 
lengthened stem of entapir , f. tn - (see En- 1 )* 
tapir to hide.] The action of seeking covert : said 
of a fox. 

(If the reading of the original cd, be correct the word mu*t 
*pp. have been confused with Untapkzk to break covert.) 

1719 D’Urkrv Pills 11. 369 The Fox has broke Covert, 
let none lag behind, We’ve had an [ed. 187a no] Entappesse, 
she runs up the Wind. 

t Enta*pi«»e, Obs. rare-', fa. OF. enta- 
pisser , f. en- (see En- pref.F) + tapisscr, f. tapis 
carpet.] trans. To carpet. 

1^93 Lodge Fig for Momus Sat. v, An humble cote en. 
tapissed with mosse. 

II Entasis (e'ntSsis). fmod.L., a. Gr. Irraois, f, 
hra-, irreivetr to strain J 
1. Arch. ‘A delicate and almost imperceptible 
swelling of the shaft of a column * (Gwilt). 

*6*7 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. 11. 805 The very idea of an en- 
las** jn the column*. 18.. Nat. Eneycl , I. 303 They 
diminish, with an imperceptible entasis. 1888 Frlton Anc. 
ft Mod. Gr. II. viii. 144 The external line* of the columns 
are carved also, forming a hyperbolic entasis. 

1 2 . Pathol. * Old term for tonic spasm * {Syd, 
Soc. Lex.), 1733 in Chambers Cycl. Snpp. 

Bntaek : see En- pref 1 i b. 

Entassmsat (cntfetm£nt). [ad. F. entasse • 
went, f. en - (see En- 1 ) + Aw heap. ! A heap, ac- 
cumulation. 1884 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 
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Ent&ehch, ent&teh : see Entach. 
t Entstlo (entae*tik\ a. Med. Obs. Also 
erron. entastio. [a. Gr. ivrarufbt, f. ivra-, Ivrfiv- 
tiv : see Entasis a.] Of or pertaining to entasis. 
Of medicines : Aphrodisiac. 

i8rr J. M. Good Study of Med. I. 365 The spasms were 
sometimes clonic or agitatory, instead of being entastie or 
rigid. 1847 Craig, Entastie . So 1884 in Webster; and in 
later Diets, 188a Syd. Soc. Lex., Entatic. 

t E*nt 4 , Her. Obs.—* [a, Fr. enti pa. pple, 
of enter to graft.] Said of an emblazonment in 
which one coat of arms is engrafted or impaled in 
another. 1738 in Bailey : and in mod. Diets, 

t Bn tech, -tecch, variants of Entach, Obs. 

+ Entrchment. Obs. rare -K [?f. enteche, 
Entach v. + -ment; in Douglas perh. f. En-* + 
Teach + -m*nt.] The action of teaching ; a lesson. 

*5*3 Douglas ASneis xi. iv, 41 And ryclit hard bene the 
first entechment tL. ruditnenta ] Of Imisty hatall to thame 
bene nocht sequent. 

Entecr(e, obs. form of Enttre. 

Entelechy (ente'l£ki). Philos. Also 7 en- 
toleohie, ©nteleoh ; 6 in Gr. form entelecheia ; 
7-9 in Lat. entelechia. [ad. Gr. lmXix* ia $ £ & 
+ rlXet, dat. of WA-or perfection + lx mfiv to have.] 

1 . In Aristotle’s use ; The realization or complete 
expression of some function; the condition in which 
a potentiality has become an actuality. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xiUx63a) 304 Aristotle, .cal leth 
[the soul] Entelechy, or perfection moving of itselfe. x6$a 
J. Smith Set. Disc. x. 500 Wickedness is the form and en- 
teloch of all the wicked spirit*. 1653-60 Stanlry Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 35<Vi The Soul is the nrst Entelechy of a 
natural organical body, having life potentially. 1837 Whk- 
well Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 43 The Entelechy, or 
Act, of a moveable body. 184a Sir W. Hamilton in Reids 
Wks. I. 202/a note, Aristotle defines the soul, the Form or 
Entelechy of an organized body. 1850 Maurice Mor. 4 
Met. Philos, (cd. a) 194 Motion is the entelechy (the per- 
footing power or principle) of the potential as potential. 

2 . In various applied senses (apparently due to 
misconceptions of Aristotle’s meaning) : a. That 
which gives perfection tb anything ; the informing 
spirit, b. The soul itself, as opposed to the body. 

1603 HARSNET Pop. Impost. 5 When Mb Holiness the King 
of Spaine and Parson* theyr Entelechie were plotting beyond 
the sea*, a 165a J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 1 14 He seem* to make 
it [the soul] nothing else, .but an entelechia or informative 
thing. 165a Urquhart Jewel Wks, (1834) 331 The purest 
parts of the separated cntelechises [sic] of blessed saints. 
1639 Shirley Honoria 4 Mam. 1. i, Soul . . that bright cn- 
telccheia Which separates them from beasts. 

8. The name given by Leibnitz to the monads 
of his system. 

1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant v. 9a It is better to give the 
general name of monads or cntelcchies to those simple sub- 
stances that have only perception. 

II Entellu* (enters). [mod.L. app. from the 
proper name Entellus : see Virg. PEn. V. 437-473. 

The name was first proposed by Dufresne, Bulletin Soe. 
Philomath ., 1707 ; but he doc* not explain the reason for his 
choice of it. Cf. other (past or present) specific names of 
Indian monkeys, Anchises , Priamus, Rhesus, Irus.] 

An East Indian species of monkey of the genus 
Semnopithecus ( S . entellus). 

*843 Jrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal XII. 169 It [the Semno- 
pithecus Johnii] is more suspicious and wary than the En- 
tellus. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 131 The Entellus abounds 
over almost every part of India. 

Bnteme, var. of Entame v , 2 Obs. 
t Entewper, V. Obs. Also 4 ©ntempre, -i. 
[var. of Attemper ; in AF. entemprer (Bozon).] 

1 . trans. a. To temper, aualify by admixture ; to 
modify or moderate by blending with something 
of different or opposite quality. D. To modify the 
temperature of \e.g. water). 

c 1090 Lives Saints 11887) 319 Euerech of keos foure cle- 
ment entempriez o]>ur. Ibid. Ake *if |>ov nimst ri?t puyr 
hot watur and dost cold Jwto pov mi*t it makien cuenc 
wlach and entempri it *0. c 1400 tr. Lanfranc's Cirurgie 
aoThe neschenesse 1* entempered & ystrengthyde. 

2. To moderate, to restrain ; *= Attemper 4. 

£1389 Sir Ferumb. 164 Entempre kou beter ky tonge, 

Entempest : see En- pref.' 2. 

Entemple (ente mp’l), v. [f. En -1 -f Temple.] 
trans. To enclose as in a temple; to enshrine. 
Also fig. Hence Bnte*mpling vbl. sb. 

i6or Dekkrr Grissil (1841) 14 What virtues were en- 
templed in her breast, 1883 H. More Para. Prophet. 346 
There to be cntcmpled in more illustrious Temples. Ibid, 
347 Theodosius . . allow* the entempllng of them with all 
Magnificence. 1830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai i. a8a Natural 
effluence of spirit within Mystic cntcmpled. 1838 Bushnell 
Serm. Nctv Ltfe 13 In that manner to receive and cntemplc 
the Infinite Spirit. 

Entempre, var. Attimpr* a. Obs., temperate. 

iso7 R. Glouc (1724) 439 Entempre he was of mete, and 
drynke, and of slep also. 

Bntencion, -sion, -tion, -tional t see Int-. 
Bntend, -ance, -lble, -ment: see Intend. 
t Entemdant, a. Obs. Also 4-5 entend- 
eunt. [a. Fr. entendani , pr. pple- of intend re to 
hear, attend to,] a. Attentive {to), b. In attend* 
ance. • Attendant a. 1 and 3. 

«l lisps Britton 1. iL ft 18 Et voloms qe nos viscountes 
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et nos bailiffs soint entendauntz a eux et a lour maunde- 
mentz.J c xy^CursorM. 2542 Bad alletilhimentendauntbe. 
*367 Trsvisa Higdon (RolFsj III. 435 And but kou be en- 
tendaunt . . to myn commaundemenu . . I schal sende men 
pat schal scourge k*- *389 Eng. Gilds 93 And if y« deen 
be comaundced for to be entendaunt hem for to nelpen. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 365 Jewcseke and Sarazines, To nim 
I sigh all entendaunt 1480 Caxton Chrcm. Enr. 11. (1530) 
15 b/* The Kynge of Fraunce . . commaunded that al meq 
sholdc be as entendant to Kynge Leyr . . as it were unto 
hyiasclfe. 

tEntander, v. Obs . Also 7-8 intender, 
[f. En- 1 ^ Tender a.] trans. To make tender ; to 
melt (the heart) ; to enervate ; to weaken. 

1594 Southwell M. Magd. Fun. Teares 136 And my in- 
nocent blood [would] entender his adamant heart 16x8 
Bolton I torus in. iii. 171 The daintinesse of the ayre and 
soyle entendred their spirit*. 1869 Woodhead St. Tenia 1. 
Pref. 14 All which do much serve fot intending the heart. 
174s Young Nt. Tk. 11. 525 Virtue alone entenders u* for Life: 
1 wrong her much— entender* us for ever. *733 Smollett 
Ct. Fathom (1813) I. 34 Her heart was too much intendered 
to hold out. .against all the forms of assault. 1785 Goldsm. 
Ess. 13 A social heart entender'd by the practice of virtue. 

Bn tent, etc. : see Intent, etc. 

+ E*nter, sb. Obs. [f. the verb. 

(The form entre may in some instances belong to this 
word j but the examples cannot be distinguished from those 
In which it belongs to Entry.)] 

1 . The action of entering ; the power or right 
of entering ; a legal entry ; concr . a means or way 
of entrance ,* a passage. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas viii. xiii. (1554) 185 a, Gaue hym enter 
and possession. 1363 Br. Gardiner in FoxoA. 4 M. 732 b, 
My brother of S. Dauids, maie like a champion with hi* 
sword in his hand make enter for the rest. 1588 Shake. 
L. L. L , v. i. 141 His enter and exit shall bee strangling a 
Snake. 

2 . [Confused with Kr. enter to graft.] 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. II. 105 Grafting 
and Enter, or Ingrafting, are Sinonimous Terms. 

Enter (entoa), V. Forms: 3-8 entre, (3 
entri, 4 entere, entur), 4-5 entree, entyr(e > 
4- enter, [a. Fr. entrer** Pr. entrar , intrar , Sp., 
Pg. entrar , It. entrare, int rare L. int rare, re- 
lated to inter between, intro inwards, intrd within. 

The L. vb. was used both as trans., and as intr. with in — 
Into; in Fr. the intr. use was alone adopted, and passed 
into Eng. The trans. senses 0-15 are derived from the 
similar senses of enter into (1-8), perh. with some influence 
from Lat.] 

I. To go or come in. 

* intr. (Often conjugated with be.) 

1 . To go or come into a place, building, room, 
etc. ; to pass within the boundaries of a country, 
region, portion of space, medium, etc. Also fig. 

a. Const, into , iin (« 'into*), rarely + unto. 
Now largely superseded by the trans. use 10, but 
retained where the notion of penetration into the 
interior of a place is sought to be emphasized. 

c 1300 K. Alts. 4488 In a castel he entrea tharc. 11313 
E, E. A Hit, P. A. 38, I entred in bat erber grene, c 1386 
Chaucer Miller's T. 399 That like nyght, That wc ben 
entred into schippcs boord. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5007 Honor- 
able Elan was entrid in tempull. c 1400 Maundev. v. 
0839)37 ln tyme, entred the gode Xyng Edward of 
Englond in Syryc. Ibid. 56 At that Cytec entrethe the 
Ryvcre of Nylc into the See. 1568 Grafton Chron . II. 
263 Syr for God* sake enter againe into your Ship. 1703 
Maundrell Joum. Jems. (1732)5 We entred into a Woody 
Mountain. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre* s Stud. Nat. 
(1799) III. 330 Enter into it lharbour] then at this time .. 
while day-light remains. 1843 Marryat M. Violet xxxv. 
290 We . . entered into a noble forest. 
fig. ci 384 Chaucer If. Fame iii. 19 Now [O Apollol 
entreth in my brest anoon. 1347 Homilies 1. Good Works 
(1859) *8 What man . . doth not see and lament to have 
entered into Christs religion such false doctrine. 171a 
Strelr Sped. No. 284 f x When this Humour enters into 
the Head of a Female. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) III. 
450 A spirit of reverence enters into the young man'* soul. 

b. simply. To come into the place indicated by 
the context. Of an actor: To come upon the 
stage ; in the stage-directions of plays used con- 
stantly in 3rd pers. imper, sing, and pi. Also fig. 

As to the grammatical character of 'enter* as a stage 
direction, cf. the Lat. directions in Calisto A Melt beta 1530, 
which has frequently intret , exeat, and those in Udall's 
Roister Doister 1553. where exeat, extant, content , etc. 
appear throughout; also Bales' Kynge Johan ; 'Here the 
Kyng delevyr the crowne to the Cardynall ' Her go owt 
Sedwslon ' Here the Pope go out ' Here cum Dyssimu- 
lacyon syngyng of the letany etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8341 (Cott.) For-ki hir enterd bersabe 
c*39i Chaucrr Astrol. 11. ft xa The howr of Mercurie en- 
tryng vnder my west orisonte at cue. 1308 Trrvisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvii. xx. (1405) The stocke of boxe . . hath noo 
poores where ayre mygnte entree, c 1400 Destr. Troy 9107 
pan vnarmyt he entrid, cuyn to be citte. c 1413 Wyntoun 
Cron. viii. xxxv. 75 Ramsay til hym coym in hy And gert 
hym entre. 1357 tr. Mere's Echo. V. (1641) 16 When he is 
once entred, he creepeth forth so farre. 1390 Snaks. Mid*. 
N. v. i. 186 She [Thisbie] Is to enter, and I am to spy Her 
through the wall. 1994 Hooker Led. Pel . iv. ix. ft 3 A 
way made for Paganism or for extreme barbarity to enter. 
1633 Austin Medit. 104 John . . did . . before Christ entred, 
play the Mediator. 1864 Evelyn Kot. Hort. (1729) >3* The 
Air . . entring by the Furnace-pipes. 1767 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Prov. Mass. U. 138 The minister, .discovered near ao 
entring. 18)9 Thirlwall Greece VII. liv. 41 The king and 
his troops entered first through a postern. 
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c. with pleonastic in (adv.). Somewhat arch . 
or rhetorical . 

1197 It Glouc. (>794) 47 J>ei entrede in at Temse mou)>. 
<r 13*5 Coerde L. 75 And there we may. without dent, Enter 
in now, vtrament. rises Wyntovn Cron. it. viiL 114 And 
entryde in wytht hys mcnyhe, a um More De quest. 
Novtss. Wks. 81/* While he wer entringin at y* gate. 1847 
Tennyson Prime, v. 47a Empanoplied and plumed We 
•entered in. 

2 . Law. To make entry (Into lands) as a formal 
assertion of ownership ; to take possession. Const, 
f in, into , and simply. (For to enter upon see 9 a.) 

* 3*3 Fit* herb, Surv, 13 b, For and he do, the lorde may 
entre as in landes forfayte to hym. a 16x9 Dalton Country 
Just* lxxxiii. (1630) at3 If after the death of the father a 
stranger, .entered* into his land by force. S7ax St. German* s 
Doctor 4 Stud. 3a Though hi* successor have right to the 
lands, yet he may not enter. 1800 Tomlins Law Diet. vv. 
Entry t This entry into lands is where a man enters Into or 
takes possession of any lands, etc., in his proper person. 
1818 Cruise Digest 11 . 375 Upon tne death of the testator 
his sister entered and married. 

3 . To penetrate into the substance of anything ; 
to be plunged deeply. Const, into ; also simply. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W, de W. 1495) 1. xxxiii. 38 a/i 
The grounde was 900 softe and moryssn that they entred 
up to the raynes. 1539 Bible (Great) Ps. cv. 18 The iron 
entered into his soul. 1667 Milton P. L . vi. 3*6 The sword 
Of Michael . . deep entring, shar'd All his right side. 

+ b. fig* (a.) To be absorbed (in thought). 
(b.) In phrase, to enter far within (a person), i. c. 
to have great influence over (him). Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3844 Euermore ymaginand & entrond 
in tnoghtes. x6ox Holland Pliny xx. xiv, Vindex so far 
entred within him, as he obtained whatsoever he would at 
his hands. 

4 . To become a member in a societv, etc. Cf. 33 c. 

1389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 3 Who b* entryth In |>* same ffra- 

ternite. 1679 Brevint Saul at Endor 366 By entring into 
a Confraternity. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1730 He fairly 
told Taylor that he could not . . suffer him to entor where 
he knew he could not have an able tutor Mod. He en- 
tered at St. John's College. 

+ 5 . To come or be brought into any state or 
condition (sometimes with additional notion of 
place) ; to fall into a disorder, etc. Const, into , 
occas. to, unto. Obs. 

CX340 Cursor M. 2^368 (Fairf.) J>a ioi* sere bat ihesus crist 
has dijt til hisaua-sfm mai entre in-to bat blis. saga Wyclif 
Matt. xxv. 3i Entre thou into the ioyc of thi lord. 1482 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 238/1 Alle they that *0 consented entred 
in to frenesye and myght not be hool. 1435 Covkrdalk 
Matt, xviii. 9 To entre in vnto life. x<68 Grafton Chrott. 
II. 673 Determined to take part with king Edwarde, with 
whome. .he in small space entred into great grace and high 
favour. 1647 W. Coles Adam in Eden 155 Those that be 
entred into a Ptisick. 1710 Strrle Toiler No. 231 ?6He 
that has entred into Guilt has bid Adieu to Rest. 

6. To make a beginning, engage (in any action, 
course of conduct, discourse, etc.), a. Const, in 
(arch.), into , occas. f to. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 8 To the entent that thei 
might praie and entre in orisones. 155a Aor. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) a8 Afoir we enter to the special declaratioun 
of the x command!*. 1*07 Morley Introd. Mus. Pref., 
There be many who will enter into the reading of my 
booke for their instruction. i6xx Bible Ps. cxliii. 2 Enter 
not into iudgement with thy seruant. 1847 Clarendon 
/list. Reb. 1. (1843) 11/1 Though the War was entred in, all 
hope of obtaining money to carry it on was even desperate. 
1711 Steele Sped. No 426 F 1 He entered into the follow- 
ing Relation. 184s Brewster Mart. Se. vi. (x8<6) 89 The 
commissioners entered into an active correspondence with 
Galileo. 1845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 264 We entered 
into conversation without having been introduced. 1863 H. 
Cox tnstit. 1. viii. 113 The returning officer has not .. any 
power of entering into a scrutiny of votes. 1879 McCarthy 
Chon Times II. 24 Ireland would be entered in rebellion. 

t b. simply. Also of a period of time or state 
of things : To begin. Obs. 

Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. 13 Began and 
entred with the matter that he came for. x«$y Shuts 
A rehit. D iij a, To beginne with the Pedestal of Corinthia, 
ye shal enter thus. « 38 * J : Hooker Gtrald. I ret. in Ho* 
Unshed II. 149 There entred a verie fervent affection and 
good will between them. 1869 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 41 
Imploring His blessing for the year entering. xdtt Penn. 
Archives l 107 The winter., is now entred with some 
severity. 

7 . intr. for reft, of branch II. (See 30 c, 33 c.) 

8. To otttor into (fin): in various senses, in 
which the intrans. vb. does not occur simply. 

t *. To look at a particular place in (a mathe- 
matical table). Obs. So Fr. entrer dans, Cf. 16. 

1x99s Chaucer Astro t. n. f 44 With so many entere into 
thy tabclis In b« furst lyne. 

b. To take on oneself (an engagement, a rela- 
tion, the duties of an office, etc.). Sometimes 
in indirect passive. + To enter into religion : to 
embrace a monastic life. Cf. 14. 

c 1150 Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 33 We . . bleb I -entred 
in-to cristes se raise, c 1*90 Lives Saints (1887) 125 For- to 
entri into Antwere : bare he ne oujte noun to do. c 1380 
Wyclif Set. fVks. III. 349 Who is beterid by entryng Into 

^ 0^*. c 138 8 Chaucer Merck. T. 31s Auyseth yow . . 

w that ye entren in to manage. 1997 Hooker Reel. Pol. 
v. lxi. f 2 Such kind of baptism barred men afterwards from 
entering into holy orders . a s8|t Donne Paradoxes (1659) 
38 The Allegoricall death of entring into Religion. 1847 
May Hist. Part. 11. v. 9a That they alfentered into Pay. 171 1 
Steels Sped* No. 79 F 3, 1 have a mind to put off entering 
into Matrimony till another Winter is over my Head. 1798 
VOL. III. 


Peoce Anonym. (1809) 388 Our great man was entered in 
Religion, as they called tt. 1878 j, H. Newman Hist. Sh. 
1 . 1. Hi. 140 Trade . . does not care for the religious tenets 
of those who offer to enter into relations with it. 

O. To become a party to; to bind oneself by 
(a league, treaty, etc.) ; to append one's name to 
( v a bond). See also Rboogniiakck, Secukity. 

1334 Coverdalk 2 Kings xxiil. 3 And all the people entred 
in to (Wyclif : assentyde to] the couenaunt. 1390 Shaks. 
Com. Err ■. iv. iv. 128 Master, 1 am beere entred in bond for 
you. 1993 - Rich. JI % v. ii. 6j Tis nothing but some bond, 
that he is enter’d into. 1837 Decree Star Chamb. f 16 in 
Milton Arsop . (Arb.) 16 The like Bond shall be entred into 
by all. 171s Addison Sped. No. 69 F 1 A Subject of the 
Great Mogul entering into a league with one of the Cxar 
of Moscovy. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. ii. 
301 They entred anew into articles of submission. 180a 
Mar. Edgeworth Mot. T. (1816) I. aaoThe agreement, into 
which he had entered. 1886 Month. Exam. 2 Jan. 5/3 He 
refused to enter into a treaty with the Indian Government, 
d. To engage in the consideration of (a subject). 

1553 Eden Treat. Nerve Ind. (Arb.) 9 To entre into an. 
other matter. x<86 A. Day Eng Secretary 1. (162s) 111 
The second of these must by insinuation be entred into. 
188a Stillingpl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. 9 9 If we should 
enter into their Theology, and the History of that. 17x1 
Steele Sheet. No. 95 f 3, I . . should be obliged to you if 
you wouia enter into the Matter more deeply. 1839 G. Bird 
Nat. Philos. Introd. 74 To enter into these speculations 
would however be useless and unprofitable. 1809 J. Mar* 
tineau Ess. II. 45 Into its physiology we do not propose to 
enter 

+ e. To take part in, intermeddle with. Obs . 

1710 Steele Tatter No, 176 F a Our Affections must never 
enter Into our Business, a 1714 Burnet Own Time II. 207 
Other princes would not . . enter into the laws and esta- 
biishment settled among us. 

f. To take an interest in ; to take an intelligent 
interest in, understand, sympathize with. 

*797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vC ai It is by comparison only 
that we can enter into tho philosophy of language. 1833 
B'nrss Bunskn in Hare Life I. ix. 404 Entering into every, 
thing and enjoying everything like a child. 1851 Hrii**; 
Friends in C. II 11, I should enter into his feelings rather 
than into those of the ordinary spectator. 1885 Sir J. 
Hannkn in Law Rep. Prob. Div. X. 89 She entered into all 
the arrangements . . in a methodical and rational manner. 


g. To form part of ; to be a constituent element 
in. So also with adv., To enter in. 

1715 Desagulikrb Fites Impr. 153 Lapis Calaminaris, 
which enters into the Composition of the Brass. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. $ 193 The quantity and species of 
sabulous matter that entered into the texture of the lime- 
stone. 179 6 H. Huntfr tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat . (1799) 
I. 567 These universal correspondencies . . enter into all the 
plans of Nature. x8xx Pinkerton Petrol. I. 231 Where no 
secondary stone enters in its composition, I do not see why, 
etc. 1879 Huxley Hume 74 Those compound states of 
consciousness, which so largely enter into our ordinary 
trains of thought. 1888 Spectator 30 June 884/1 Other 
considerations, some of them trifling enough, enter in. 

h. In Bible phrase, To enter into (another's) 
labours (lit. from the Gr. and the Vulg.) : to reap 
the benefits of what has been done by another. 

138a Wyclif yohn iv. 38 Othere men traueliden, and se 
entriden in to her trauelis. 1516 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc w. 
1531) ix They laboured . , the vynyarde . . & wc haue entred 
into theyr labours, takynge the fruyte of the same. 

9. To antav on, upon : 
a. Law . (Cf. a.) To make an entry into (land) 
as an assertion of ownership ; to assume posses- 
sion of (property); +to dispossess (a holder of 


property). 

1407 Bury B'W* (1850)47, I will that myn feffeis and myn 
executo r s entre vppon nym and put hym owth. 1855 60 
Stanley Hist. Patios. (1701) 23/a It shall not be lawful for 
any Woman to enter upon the goods of the dead. 171a 
Steele Sped. No. 263 f 6, I shall immediately enter upon 
your Estate for the Arrear due to me. 1809 Bawowen 
Domesday Bk. 5^9 Autfrid, the Priest, entered forcibly 


on this land 


x8x8 Cruise Digest III. 319 


upon . 

He will not distrain or enter on the premises conveyed for 
the recovery of his rent charge. 

b. To make an entrance on ; to take the first 
steps upon (a path, a tract travelled over). 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 59 And forward faste on hure way 
\*y wente, and entrede on he brigge. *649 Hammond On 
Ps. ci* 8 The season wherein David, as a Judge, entring on 
the Tribunal, etc. i8a6 Foster in Life 4 Corr.iil+b) 1 1. 96 He 
is saved from entering on a scene of infinite corruption*. 
i860 Tyndall Glae. 1. * 13. 88 My guide and myself entered 
upon this portion of the glacier* 

c. fig. To take the first steps in ; to do the first 
part of; to begin, take in hand, engage in (a 
process, enterprise). Cf. Fr. + entrer sur (Littr^). 
Also, to begin (a period of time). 

x6xt Bolton Florus 1. 1 . 3 Which of them should first enter 
upon the government and Rule. 1854 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
Ded., 1 alter was entred on a Resolution to dedicate it to 
his Memory. 1871-5 Comber, Comp. Temple (1702) 80 Bv 
his offering and entring on a treaty. 170a Addison Jtafy 
Pref., For oefore I enter'd on my Voyage I took care, etc. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xvl 374, I was now entered 
on the seven-and-twentieth year of my captivity. 1844 
Stanley Arnold II. x. 388 He entered on his Professorial 
duties. 1883 Gilmoue Mongole Evil. ao6 To enter upon a 
contest with evil. 

t d. To begin an attack upon. Obs, 

1490 Caxton Eneydoe xliil (heading). How Nysus and 
Eryalus made theym redy to entre vpon the boost ot Turnu*. 
1807 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1673) 540 The Beare dareth 
not to enter upon the wilde Boar, except behinde him. 

6 . To begin to deal with (a subject). 


t8ja Star Chmmb. Cases (1888) 134 Then the Kinge* 
Councell entred upon their proof**. 1649 Sxldkn Laws 
Eng. 1. vl (1730) 14 Thus entred the Prelates upon affairs 
of Rings and Kingdoms. 171a Addison Sped. No. 319 f 5 
The Day it not too far spent for him to enter upon such a 
Subject. 17*7 IVodrow Carr. (1843) III* *9S This day the 
Committee . . entered on the Church's grievance*. 1798 
Jane Austen Pride 4 Pry. v. xgx Her (bar, If she once 
entered on the subject. 

♦ * trans. (formerly sometimes conjugated with 
be.) 

10 . To go or come into (a closed space, e.g. a 
house) ; to go within the bounds of (a country, etc.) ; 
to go within (a gate) ; to step upon (a path, a 
bridge) ; to go on boaud (a ship\ Cf. 1 a. 

1340 Hamrolr Pr. Cause. 40s Yhe sal noght entre, be na 
way Hevcnryke that *al last ay. c 1400 Destr. Tioy 11880 
No buerno was *0 bold be brigge for to entre. c 1400 
Maundkv. xiii. (1839) 144 He most entre the See, at Gene. 
1500 Fishkk Fun. Ser*n . Ctess Richmond Wks. 30a He 
hatne entred the heuen, to apnere before the vy*age of his 
fader for vs. 1978 Fleming ranoplie Ep . 171 who being 
diicomftted with the storms and tempest cr thereof, never 
enter shippe. 1488 Grafton Chron. II. 163 The which 
with great courage entered Wales. 159a Shaks. Rom. 4 
7 ul. 111. i. 7 One . . that when he enters the confines of a 
T auerne, claps me hi* Sword vpon the 'fable. 17x1 Stkklk 
Sped. No. 178 Fa He . . return* as if he were entring a 
Gaol. 1737 Whiiton Josephus* Hist. tv. iv | 7 They 
*oon came to know who they were . that were entered the 
city. *796^7 tr. Key tier's Trav. (1760) III. 165 The gate 
which thou enterest. i8ot Southey j Malabo lit. i, Some 
traveller, who shall enter Our tent, may read it. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Budge i, Who was the young indy that 1 
saw entering a carriage? *878 Gkkkn Short Hist. i. 18 The 
band of monks entered Canterbury bearing before them a 
silver cross. 

/g. ci|8 oWyclif Last Age Church (1840)0. xxv. pi* 
was he finite tribulacioun bat ontrede Chirene of God. 
1644 Milton Areop . (Arb) 71 Entring the glorious waie* 
of Truth 1843 Mrs. Cari ylk Lett . L 201 It never enters 
his head to tie under the walnut-tree here. x86a Trol* 
Lora Orley F. xv. 131 The idea that Lady Mason was guilty 
had never entered her head 

+ b. To take pogseaiion of (the throne the 
crown). Cf. 0 a. Obs. 

1463 ToxnLi/e in Latimtr’s Serm. h Rem. (1845) Introd. 
20 Till the time that blessed King Edward entered hi* 
crown. 1849 Seldfn Laws Eng. 11. xxii. (1719) 10a Henry 
the Fourth entred the Throne by his Sword. 

o. To take up one’* abode in. Chiefly with 
mixed notion of ia> as to enter a monastery , the 
dots ter (« to become a monk or nun), to enter 
a college , etc. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 1. ii. 182 This day my *Utei 
should the Cloyster enter. 

d. To force an entrance into; to break into 
(a house, etc.) ; +to board (a ship). 

15B6 J. Hooker Gtrald. trel. in Holinshed II. 49 ft Hi* 
lodging, .was entred with fire. x6*7 C apt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xii. *7 There is more men lost in entering, if the 
chase stand to her defence. Shelvockk Voy. round 

IVor/dvi. (1757) 202 And seeing their forecastle full of men, 

. . I concluded they had come to a resolution of entering u*. 
*817 W. Sklwyn Law Nisi Prius II. 77 j Judgment was 
arrested in trespass for breaking and entering a free fishery. 

11 . To mate a way into or pass between the 
part* of anything ; to pierce ; to penetrate. Cf. 3. 

1611 Shaks. Hen. Vl/l, 11. iv. 183 This respite . . enter'd 
me ; Yea, with a spitting power. 

t b. Of the agent : To pierce, make a hole into. 
Also fig. to 4 get an idea into f (a ]>crson). Obs. 

* 7°3 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 15^ Entring the Post first 
with an Augure. a tyt 8 Pfnv /rads Wks. 1726 I. 526, 1 
almost despair of entering some of our Adversaries. 

+ 0. Ol male animals : To copulate with. Obs. 
1807 TorstLL Four/ Beasts (1673) 18 A Mare which a 
Horse hath formerly entred. Ibid, A female asse which 
hath been entered by a male asse. 

12 . To become a member of (a »ocicty or organ- 
ized body). So to enter the army, the churcli , a 
university , etc. Cf. 4. 

Mod. He entered the army at nineteen. A lad of seven- 
teen is too young to enter a university. 

1 13 . To take the first steps in (an action or 
work) ; to begin. Often with obj. inf. Obs. Cf. 6 
c xgig Cocke LorelFs B. (1843) 12 Some to bowse the tope 
sayle dyde entre. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. 
iv. 17 To begynne ana enter his prechyng. 1583-87 Foxk 
A. k M. (1596) 77/1 Constantinu* .. entred his journie, 
comming towards ltalie. 1476 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 49 
The souldierx. .having no stomache to enter conflict and 
skyrmishe, betooke them to flight- XS94 Nasmk Terrors 
Night G b, Which before 1 enter to describe, thus much 
I will informe ye. t84a Rogers Naaman 256 A worke well 
entred, is truly said to be haife done. X704 Moxoh Meek 
Exerc. 39 Made, or, at least, entred at the Forge., yet 
sometimes Smiths do it on cold Iron, 
b. To begin (a period of time). 
a 18x7 Bayne On Eph. (1658; 75 Kings, .in entring their 
reigns. x8ot Stbutt Short t 4 Past. 1. i. 13 note , Her 
majesty had just entered tne seventy-seventh year of her a^e. 

fl 4 . To come, or be brought, into a certain 
state ; to take upon oneself (a condition, office, 
or relation of any kind) ; to embrace (a profes- 
sion). Obs. exc. in phrase To enter religion (cf. 8 b). 

1563 Homilies it. Resurr. Christ (1859) 430 Then are they 
in very evill case . . that be entred their sleepe in Christ. 
1478 Fleming PanohUe Ep. 963 Over hastie bee they to 
enter wedlocke. Ibid. 24 2 If you doe enter acquaint- 
ance and familiaritie with him. 1990 Greene Orf. Fut. 
(1881)91 Would these princes, .enter arms as did the Greek* 

27 
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against Troy. 1596 Edw. Ill, 1. ii, We with England will 
not enter parley. s6n Spekd The at, Ct Brit . xvii. (1614) 
33/e Sigewsrt . . entered the profession of a monks. Ibid. 
xxviii. 55/1 I*. O. Scapula ent red his Lieuteaantship in 
Dritaine. i6^x W. G. tr. Cowet s Inst, §3 Make Oath not 
to enter raamaue again without the Kings consent 1888 
Bernard H'orid 1 0 Cloister*) If he enter religion, 
f 15 To enter band : « * to enter into ft bond * 
(nee H c). Obs, 

1650 Bury Wills (1850) 994 Soe that within a moneth after 
my death she enter bond to my trustees of my estate. Ibid., 
If she shall refuse to enter such bond. 

16. To turn to a particular place in (a mathe- 
matical table). Still in nautical use. Cf. 8 a. 

1301 Falk Dialling wh With this quocicnt Sine I enter 
the Table. 1644 Nve Gunnery (1670) 60, I enter the Table 
under the Title inches. 1840 Rafkr Navigation 80 Enter 
Table $ with the first number of points at the top, and the 
second number of points at the side. 

II. To cause to enter. 

17. tram . To put or bring (a person) into some- 
thing : esp. to take or put (men) on board a vessel. 
anh. 

1513 Ld. Burners Froiss. 1 . cxx. 143 They decked thre 
shynpes, and entred into theym a certaync. 1588 R. Parkk 
tr. Mendosds Hist . China 387 Whereby to enter the la we of 
the Gospel into the mightie kingdoms of China. >607 Dkk* 
klr North™. Hoe in. 1. Wks. 1873 111 . 96 But come enter 
him (/. e. ‘show in' a visitor]. 1611 Chapman Iliad ill. 
Comm. (18*7) 81 And thus to the last twelve books . . with 
those free feet that entered me, I haste. 1674 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 870/4 laying him on board on the Bow. .[he] entered 
his Men, and made him surrender. 17*0 Dk Fox Capt. 
.Singleton xi. (1810) 193 The boat, .was to enter her men in 
tho waste. 1845 Hamilton Pop. Educ. vii. (cd. 9) 146 Each 
citizen has a legal right to enter his children (in the primary 
schools]. 1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. viit. (1857) 134 He 
would, he stud, fairly enter me on the grounds, and intro* 
duie ine. 

f b. Jig. To admit into R society, etc. ; to in- 
troduce into a condition or state. Const, into , 
rarely in. Obs. 

< 1594 Hook y.rEccI, Pol. tri. 1.(1611)83 Entered wee are not 
into tnc visible Church, before our admittance by the door© 
of baptism©. 1606 Shaks. Ant. * Cl. iv. xiv. 113 This 
sword but shewnc to Cmsar with tni* ty dings, Shall enter 
inc with him. a *617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 8 This bless- 
ing entreth them into assured possession. 1698 Whole Duty 
Man i ft ji (1684) 93 Baptism, .enters us into covenant with 
God. 1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) I. I 4 He would.. en- 
deavour to enter me fairly into the station of life which, etc. 
17*3 Blackall Wks. 1 . 184 By vfhich [Baptism] we arc 
entred and initiated into the Christian Church, 
to. uith complement. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 103 His Pupill age Man-entred 
thus, he waxed like a Sea. 1631 Massinger Believe as Von 
List 1. i, With this charitic 1 enter thee a begger. 

fl8. To introduce (to the knowledge of any- 
thing) by instruction ; to give (a person) initiatory 
information or instruction in ; to instruct initially; 
to initiate. Obs. or arch . 

1340 Hyrdk tr. Pirns* Instr. Chr. Wont. (1592) Ciy, The 
precepts of wise men, which she had been entred in. * 54 ? 
Udall, etc. Erastn. Par . Pref. 13 b, Sound© meat© for such 
as arc wel entred. 1607 Siiaks. Cor. 1. ii. 9 They of Rome 
are entred in our Counsailcs. 1674 Playford Shill Mus. 

I. ii. 41 So that lie be already entred upon the Thcorie 
of Muuck. a 17*4 Ellwood Autobiog, 009 He asked me 
..If I would enter his Children in the Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue. 173a Berkeley Alciphr, 11. §4 Cleophon 
. .entered him (his son] betimes in the principles of his sect. 
1864 Burton Soot Abr. 1. iv. 229 You are entered in all the 
secrets of his workshop. 

b. To exercise initially ; to train ; to fly (a 
hawk) for the first time ; to break in (a horse). 
Also, to enter a dog at or to : to put him (while 
yet untrained) on the scent of. 

1481-90 H invar d Honsth . Bks . (1844) 508 A kest of hakys, 
when he went to enter them to the rever, c 157* Per* 
Jett Eh. Sparhawhes (ed. Hasting 1886) 17 Enter her In 
this order folowinge. 1598 Flokio, Auamare , to flesh, to 
enter a dog. 1668 Pkfys Diary, ai Dec., Not daring yet to 
use the others [horses] too much, but only to enter them. 
a 1670 Hackkt Abp. Williams it. 143 (D.) Like hounds 
ready to be entred. 1717 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Enter - 
ing of Hounds , The Hare is esteemed the best Game to 
enter your Hounds at. 1875 4 Stonkmence’ Brit . Sbortt 194 
The young hounds should be entered to fox. 1881 Michkll 
Hawking in Macm. Mag \ XL V. 39 It remains only to 
break him to the lure, and to * enter’ him, each of which 
processes is soon completed. 

19. To put (something) into (another thing); 
to put in, insert, introduce. Now chiefly techn. 
[So Fr. entrer (Littr£), though the use is not re- 
cognized by the Academy! 

*37* Barbour Bruce 1. 693 This lettir sail I entyr heyr. 
1847 Ii. More Song of Soul it. it. in. i, He much perplexed 
is . . Where to make cnoice to enter his rogg’d saw. 1691 Ray 
N. C. (Cords 31 Gave lock, .an Iron Bar to enter stakes into 
the ground. 1703 Moxom Meek . Exert. iaa Enter the edge of 
the Draw.knile into the Work. 1787 Best Angling (ed. a) 
99 You must enter the hook at the tail of the worm* 1806-7 

J. Bekksford Miseries Hum. Life (1896) x. xcv. Entering 
your watch at the wrong opening, when it instantly dives to . 
your knee. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exert. (184s) I. 144 It 
IS therefore politic to enter the wedge by this end. 1830 
F. Griffiths/! rtil. Man. (1869) 208, 3. .enters shot or shell, 
and |*»ns home, c i860 H. Stuart Seamen's C aleck 11 
ihe ball will be entered the largest end downward. *865 
Busiinell Vicar. Sacr. i. («866) 4 A special care is needed 
lent w© enter something Into the meaning from ourselves. 

+ 0 . To enter foot : to begin. Also rejl . in 
same sense. Obs. 


t6i8 Chapman Hesiod 1. 141 When first thou enter'st foot 
to plow thy land. 174s Fielding % Andrews 1. x, He 
. .entered himself into an ejaculation on the numberless 
calamities which attended beauty. 

C. In backgammon. To place a man again on 
the board after it has been taken up, and unable 
to come in again because the point indicated by 
the throw is already full. 

1870 Hardy k Ware Mod. Hoyte , Backgammon 143. 

20. To put (a name) into a list in writing, (a 
fact or particular) into a description or record; to 
write down (on paper, a tablet, etc.). Const, in, 
into, on, and simply. To enter (money, goods, 
etc.) to, against : to put down to a person’s account. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 253, 1 was mark id. withoute 
mercy and myn name entrid In ]>e legende of lit longe er I 
were, c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. ft 44 Consider thy rote 
furst. .& enter© hit in.to thy slate for tne laste merydye of 
December, c 1400 Maundev. xxii. (1839) 238 Thei [alle the 
Mynstrelle] ben. .entred in his Bokes, as for his owne men. 
igat Fitzmkrb. Surv. 90 To entre their copy©* truely in the 
lorocs court© roll 1576 Fleming Panoplte Ep. 196 Such 
discourses, as you have already with paincfull pen entered 
into paper. 1668 Halk in Bolle's Abridgm. Pref. 8 Let 
him enter the Abstract . . into his Common-mace* Book. >717 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Imi. I. Cvi(j, The Publisher. . 
has duly entred this Book In the Register of Stationers*hall, 
London. 1783 Burke Report Affairs India Wks. XI. 136 
He did not.. think it proper to enter his answer on tnc 
records. 180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xix. 
154 If you received the note from us. .it must be entered in 
our book*. 181s Examiner 28 Sept. 624/1 They, .determined 
to enter goods to people who never had any dealings. i8»8 
Scott F. M. Perth lx, And not entered against him at the 
long and dire day of accounting. 1844 Lingard Anglo - 
Sa.x . Ch. (1858) I. Add. 361 Parish Churches are entered in 
the ancient record 01 Domesday. 

b. To hand in at the Custom House a statement 
of the amount and value of (goods exported or 
imported). Also, to register (a vessel) as arriving 
in or leaving a port. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Traxu A ij b. Such as . . like Mer- 
chants with their goods, enter them, before they ship them, 
1840 R. Dana Be/ Mast xiii, 98 The cargo having been 
entered in due form, we began trading. 1845 M c Cvlloch 
Taxation it. x.(i8sa) 34a The teas entered for consumption. 
Mod. Newspaper (Heading of paragraphs), Vessels entered 
Inwards. Vessels entered outwards. 

o. To insert by name on the list of competitors 
(in a race, athletic contest, etc.). Also intr. for rejl. 

1684 Lond. Gas . No. 1938/4 The first Horses to be shown 
and entred there a week before for this year. *70* Ibid. 
No. 3833/4 The Horse* to be enter’d. .14 days before. Mod. 
Please enter me for the Sack Race and Hurdles. Have 
you entered for the Quarter-mile V 

21. To enter up\ a. To enter in regular form 
(a series of items); to complete the series of 
entries in (a book) to a certain date. 

Mod. (Comm.) Have you entered up your payments? The 
cash-book had not been properly entered up. 

b. Law. To cause (a verdict, judgement, etc.) 
to be written down in the records of a court. 

a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. ft 48 (1740) 54 Corruptions by 
the way, use not to be entered up upon Record. 1873 
P08TE Gains 111. (ed. 2) 414 A judge's order authorizing tne 
plaintiff to enter upjudgment ana Issue execution. 

22. a. Law. To enter an action, caveat , writ, 
etc.; to bring it before the court in due form, 
usually in writing, b. To enter a protest : pri- 
marily of the minority in a deliberative body, esp. 
the House of Lords, to record a protest on the 
journals or minutes ; hence gen. to protest. So 
also, to enter a caution, protestation, etc. 

a. 1579 Fulke Hoskins* Part. 1 29 Chrysostom© may enter 
action against him of slaunder and defamation. 1*97 Shaks. 

« Hen. IV, il u a Mr. Fang, haue you entred the Action ? 
1884 Law Rep. Prob. Div. IX. 23 The defendant, .entered a 
caveat. 

b. 1679 Dry den Tr. 6 Cress . Ep. Ded., Whatever Pro- 
testation you might enter to the contrary. 1699 Bentley 
Phot. 1 39; 1 enter’d no caution about it to tne Reader. 
17118 in Picton L*pool Munic. Rec. (1886) II. 86 A motion. . 
made for entring a protest against the above order. x8ai 
Q. Caroline Remans tr. Geo. IV, *7 July, The Queen feel* 
it to be her bounden duty to enter her most deliberate and 
solemn protest against the said determination. 1884 Pen- 
nington Wicl\f ix. 390 He entered hi* decided protest 
against the system of the Schoolmen. 

23. From sense 20 , with mixed notion of 17 b; 
a. To admit as a pupil, or member of a society ; 
to engage (a servant, workman, etc.), b. To pro- 
cure admission for (a person) as such. o. rejl. 
and intr . for rejl. Const, among, in, into, of. 

a 1651 Baxter h\f. Baft. 33 They that are entered under 
him as their Master. i6oe Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. 11 , ft 3 
And if the King were chosen out of the Souldiers. he was 
nrcscntly entred among the Priests. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. 
III. 358 In the year 1655 making a return to the University, 
be was entred into Ch. Ch. 1748 Anson Voy. iil viii. 370 
He had entered twenty.three men during his stay at Macao. 
1799 Smeaton Edy stone L. ft iso, I immediately entered 
another able seaman, which, .made the number six. Ibid. 

| 130, 1 likewise entered three masons and nine tinners, .to 
take the first turn or week. 

b. 1670 Walton Lives iv, *66 Having entred Edward into 
Queens Colledge. 1675 Art Contentm. ix, f 11. 297 He was 
never enter’d in those academies of luxury, xyta Budgell 
Sped. No. 307 f 19 He was entered In a College of Jesuits. 
tfenDs Fo* Cot. Jack (1840) 994 Some, .officers, .entered 
me into the army. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1730 Taylor 
was entered of that college. 


0. 1689-0* Locict Toleration Wks. 1797 II. iil 994 They 
are fret from it who enter themselves of the Company. 
170* Lond. Gas. No, 3839/4 All others that enter to pay 
Five Guineas. 1713 Dx Foe Voy. round World (18407 77 
The people who were willing to take service with us, and 
enter themselves on board. 1870 E. Peacock Ra(f Skirl. 
I. 6 He therefore entered himseff as a clerk to a solicitor. 

i Enter, prep. Obs . rare - 1 . [ad. Fr. entre i—L. 
inter.'] between. 

c 14*0 Patlad. on Hush. nv. 455 Northwarde of fervent 
ground©, southward* of colde, And enter both of hilly land* 
tnai wolde, 

Enter, obs. var. Entire, and Inter, to bury. 

Enter-, entre-, prefix, a. Fr. entre- L. inter 
(see Inter-), with senses ‘between*, ‘among’, 
‘mutually*. Occurring first in words a. Fr., as 
Entxkfeat, Knterminb, Enterprise, Entertain ; 
also as an early variant of inter - in words ad. Lat. 
In 1 4 - 1 7 th c. it was often prefixed to Eng. words, 
many of the compounds so formed being imita- 
tions of synonymous compounds in Fr. Since 
the middle of 1 7 th c. this prefix has ceased to be 
employed in the formation of new words; the 
compounds (of Eng. origin) in which it occurs are 
either obs. or have been refashioned with inter-. 
The more important compounds of enter- will be 
found in their alphabetical place ; the following 
are nonce-words or of rare occurrence : 


Enter-a dvertise v. (Fr. s* entre- aver tir), rejl., 
to inform each other; enterba’the v. [cf. Fr. 
s'entrebaigner], rejl., to bathe each other ; enter- 
bea # r v. [tr. Fr. s' entreporter], ? to carry mutually; 
enterbraoe v to embrace mutually; enter- 
brai d v., to intertwine ; enterbre*ak v. [cf. OF. 
entrerompre], trans., to break between, make 
a break in ; enterbre ath, breathing between ; 
time for taking breath ; enteroaTl v. trans., to 
call mutually; enteroapering vbl. sb„ inter- 
mingled capering, intricate movement ; entero&'r- 
riage, carringe to and fro between two places; 
enterenge'nder v. trans., to produce (each other) 
reciprocally ; entergla noing vbl. sb. f interchange 
of glances; ©ntergra*ve v. trans., to engrave 
between ; hence entergra ving vbl. sb . ; enter- 
hi*nder v . trans., to hinder mutually; enter- 
ho ld v. trans., to observe (a treaty) reciprocally ; 
enterki’Ming ppl. a., mutually kissing ; enter- 
ic *nd v. [cf. Fr. s' entreprlter] trans., to lend to 
one another ; enterlo ve v. [cf. Fr. s' entr' aimer] 
trans., to love mutually; entermaroh v. intr., 
to tread on each other’s toes; entermine sb,, an 
intervening mine ; enterrai*ne v. intr,, to drive 
mines between or in an interval ; hence enter- 


mining vbl. sb. ; enter o* we v. [cf. Fr. s' entre- 
devoir] trans., to owe one another ; enter- 
pillar [tr. L. intercolumnium], the space be- 
tween two pillars ; entersee-k v. [cf. Fr. s'entre- 
cherc herb trans., to seek mutually; entershew 
v. [cf. OF. s' entremostrer], trans., to show one to 
another ; entershi ne v. [cf. Fr. entreluire], intr., 
to shine or show up between ; to appear partially; 
to glance, glimmer; entershoulder v. trans., 
to shoulder mutually, to jostle ; hence enter- 
shouldering vbl. sb. ; enterspli t v. [cf. Fr. en- 
trefendre], rejl., to split one another ; enterspo il 
v. [tr. Fr. s'entrepiller], tram., to pillage mutually ; 
entersu*ok v. trans., to suck mutuiuly; enter- 
take v. [cf. Fr. entreprendre and Enterprise 
v. 3I tram., to receive, entertain ; enterteaT v. 
[cf. Fr. s'entredtchirerX tram., to tear mutually ; 
enterwa'rn v. [cf Fr. s' entr' avertir], tram., to 
warn mutually. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. viii. (163a) 538 We profitably 
*enter-advertixe our selves of our defects. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bart as 11. i, Handie-crafts a 1 [They] cast away their 
spears. And rapt with joy, them *enterbathe with tears, 
1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxvii. (163a) 00 Children killed 
their parents, .to avoid the hindrance or # entcrbeartng one 
another. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1 10/9 Atte last he opened 
bys dor* ana sith *entrebraced eche other, iftfift Sylvester 
Dh Bartas 11. L Handie<rajtt 909 Their shady boughs 
first bow they tenderly, Then *enterbraid. 1541 R. Cor- 
land Guydon*s Quest. Chirurg , The syxth vtylyte that 
Galyen putteth is to *cntrebreake [1979 enter brake], and 
intercyde the matter. 1831 Bkathwait Whimsies, Games- 
ter 40 At the end of every act . . the encurtain’d musique 
sounds, to give # enterbreath to the actors. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne 1. xxx. (1619) 104 Those that are much about 
one age, doe generally # entercal! one another brethren. 
Ibid, l xxii. 47 By the changes and "cntcrcapringt of 
which, the revolutions, .of the. .planets are caused. 

Nor den Spec. Brit., M sex 11. 6 For the more easie •enter- 
carriage of thinges between London and it [Hartford] 
1603 YuQRioMemteugne in. xlii.(i63s)6i7 Paine and pleasure 
..•enter-engender and succeed one another, im Gas- 
coigne Flowers (R.)» Their chief© repast was bg •enter- 
glancing of looker 1609 Bible (Donay) t Kings vu. «8 The 
verie works it selfe of the feete, was •entergraven : and 
•entergravinges be* won the joyntures. 1603 Florio Mon- 
taigne it. ii. (163s) 190 They are two occupations that 
•enterhinder one another, in their vigor. *49* Caxton 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1493) l Uitt. 114 n/i Tne whyebe 
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paccyon they made and “cntrehelden ; Fur after ofte times 
they vysited eche other, tttt Sylvester Du Marias t. ii. 
1030 Water, ’noynung with cold-moist the brims Of th* 
# enterkissing turning Globes extreams Tempers the heat. 
1603 Florio Montaigne m. iii. (163a) 463 They are things 
which * enter lend ana "enterowe one another their essence. 
Ibid. t. xxvii. 94 They “entcrlove one another, and love me 
as much, sgyg C axiom 7 at on 105 They [Medea and Jason) 
•entre marched with their feet under the tables. c »8«« 


vii. 31 The middle "cnterpiller* [were] square not round. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxiv. (163a) xn There are ever 
conditions that "cnior&ccke one another. Ibid, il xii. 265 It 
was . . a singular pleasure to observe the love . . each endevored 
to “entersnew one another. 156a PhaKr Aineid tx. B b 
iiij b, Soldiours round ryng not so thicke, Where wal most 
“entershines. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 301 An 
overshadowed and dark* picture, •entersbining with an 
infinit varietie of (alse lights, a 1649 Dkumm. or Hawtii. 
Jos. V Wks. X13 At his very sight .. a tumult, confused 
clamour, and f enter-shouldering otmaU-contents arose. 1603 
Sylvester Du Bart cu it. iii. Vocation 301 If that any 
[stones] fail their foes to hit In Ml, in flight themselves they 
•entersplit, <603 Florio Montaigne m. vii. (1632) 517 
Superiority and inferiority, .must perpetually “entcmpoilu 
one another. Ibid \ il xxvi. 387 They, .mutually “enter- 
suck’t each one the others [thumb]. 1396 Spenser b\ Q. v. 
ix. 35 So did this mightio Ladic..with more myld aspect 
those two to *entcrtake. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xi, (163 a) 
240 All are pleased to see them [beasts]. . "enterteare one an- 
other. Ibid. 1, xxxiv. xti This means of “enterwarning one 
another wouldbring no small couunoditie into common com- 
merce and societie. 


Enterable (e-nUiab’l), a. [f. Enter v. 4 
-able.] That may be entered, in various senses 
of the vb. ; + spec, of an article of commerce, that 
is allowed to be imported. 

ijx^Fr. Bk. of Rates 57 Merchandizes, which areEnterablc 
in the former Account of Goods. 1787 Nelson 12 Aug. in 
Nicolas Disp. (*845) 1* 25* Tamarinds and noyeau I must 
get smuggled. .The latter i* not enterable. 1793 A. Bell 
in Southey Life ( 1844) 1. 461 Walked all round Pondicherry. 
Enterable by the sea face from the south. 1838 Haw- 
thoknb b'r. It . Jrnls. I. 245 The hotel is. .enterable 
through an arch. 1879 G. M acdonald Str Gibb is I. ix. 123 
On neither could he be required to live and act —as now in 
this waste of enterable ancf pervious extent. 

Enteradenography, -ology : see Entebo-. 
Enter ance .* see Entrance. 

Enterate (entdr/t), a . Zool . [ad. mod.L, <7*- 
terdt’US , f. Gr. Zvrxpa bowels : see -atk.] Having 
an intestine distinctly separated from the outer 
body- wall. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv . An. xi. 652 The possibility that 
anentecou* parasites arc not necessarily modifications of 
free, enterate ancestors. 

Enterbathe, -bear, -break, -breath, -call, 
•oaper, -carriage : see Enter- pref. 
Entercept, Enter chain e, etc. : see Inter-. 
t E'ntercloee, i nterclose. Ohs. [a. OF. 
entree los, f. etitrc between + c/os : see Close sb.] 

1. A partition, 9 septum 

1308 Tkevisa Barth. De P. F. xvn. lxxxi. (1495) 653 In 
the fruyte pf Mirtus ben thro cclles and in euery celle thre 
greynes or foure joyned wythout interclose [sine parutU. ] 
Ibul., Some greyne < is dowble wythoute intcrclosc 
absque parieie] as in Cclidoyne, and some is double wyth 
interclosc as the greyne of Narstucium. 

2. Arch . ? A screen, partition. Also attrib . 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wfdcker 590 IntercUusum, an enterclos. 
1479 Will Wulwurth (Somerset Ho.), Lego ad facturom 
le entcrclose beate Marie ecclesie. 1485 in Finchate 
Friorp Acc. (1837) 370 Lcz entcrclose walles tenementorum 
in Ballio. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 308 Ouer against 
which place, vpon the enterclo.se of the (^uicr I find written, 
etc. **51 '3 Turner Dorn. Arc hit . II. v. 216 [tr. Liberate 
Folio f 1248] An intcrclose with door and locks at the en- 
trance of the queen’s new chamber. 

b. ? A space partitioned off. 

The architectural diets, give the definition ‘a passage 
between two rooms ', referring to the following example : 

1478 Wykckstre //<*. ( 1778) a88 Le entercTose per quam 
vault a porta ad aulam [in Wookey cavern] estlongitudinis 
dimidium furlong, ct archuata, etc. 

Entercommon, -commune, etc. ; see In-. 
Enterde&l, obs. form of Intbrdial. 
Enterdese, variant of Intbrdics, Obs. 

|| B-nter-deux. Obs. rare — [a. Fr. entre - 

deux * between two '.] A * go-between * ; in quot. 
a proxy bridegroom. 

x6os 1 Fulbecks Pandectes 25 James King of Scots.. was 
married to Anne . . by a substitute or enter deux. 

Enterdioe, var. of Interdice, Obs. 

Bnterdiot : obs. form of Interdict. 
Enterdit(e ; var. of Intkbdite, Obs. 
Enterduce : var. of Intxrdiob, Obs. 

Enter*, obs. form of Entire. 

Entered (e*nt*id), ppl.a. [f. Enter?. + -edL] 
In various senses of the verb, e.g. j That has gone 
or advanced within ; that a person, etc. has gone 
into ; that has been placed on a register. 

>334 Ld. Bremers Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Miij, A 
lorae of noble bloude, and somewhat entred in age. 1796 
Coleridge Ode Departing Year L Ere yet the entered 
cloud foreclosed my sight. 1887 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 2J1 
The entered vassal . . supposed by a legal fiction still to be 
the holder of the estate. 

Bnterengender ; see Enter- pref. 


Sat erer (e’nUraj). [f. Enter v. 4- -er.] 

1. One who goes or comes into. 

1990 Spbmskr Q. m. xii. 43 Those dreadfull flumes . . 
That erst all entre r* wont [v. r . won] so cruelly to scorch, 
a *4iy Hirron Wks. (1619) I. 11 The entrers into thU gate 
of life. 1780 J. Scoit Elegy iv. (17861 45 The ho}>e-llu»ned 
entrer on the stage of lue. 1838 R. S. Suktlks Ask 
Mamma v. 16 On went the vehicle, leaving the enterer 
to settle into a seat by its shaking. 

1 2. One who U being initiated. Obs. 

*S6s J*w rl Def Apol. (x6x 1) 147 Beginner*, or Knterers 
of the Faith, called Catechumeni. 1811 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 
iii. 18 If any require any other little booke meet to enter 
children; the Schoole of Vertue L one of the principal!, 
and easiest for the first enterer*. 

3. One who ‘enters* for a race, etc. 

1746 Brit . Mag. 48 A constant Enterer at New. market 
Races. 

Enteres, var. of Entresse, entrance. 

Enterfa i)re, -feir, -fire, obs. ff. Interfere v. 
t Enterfea~t. Obs. Also 7 interfo&t. [ad. 
Fr. ent ref ait e, f. entre faire to do (something) be- 
tween or mutually, (. entre (see Enter- fref.) + 
faire to do.] pi. Deeds (of arms) on both siricK. 

1614 Ralkigh Hist. World m. 139 The varietie of which 
entcr-feates was such that the Theban* themselves were 
drawne by the lo&se of the haven of Corinth to sue for peace. 
a 166a Heylin Land 11. 465 During which InterfeaU of 
Arms, and Exchange of Pens. 

Enterflow, obs. form of Interflow. 
Enterglance, -grave, etc. : see Enteii- pref. 

Enterio (ente*rik), a. Anal, nnd Path. [ad. 
Gr. Ivrepiu-bs, f. iertpov an intestine.] Of or per- 
taining to the intestines. Enteric fever : typhoid 
fever. 

1869 E. A. Pakkks Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 541 The fatal 
cases of ‘ continued fever * are from enteric (typhoid) fever. 
1878 Bell GegenbautYs Comp. Anat. 11a 1 he enteric 
cavity. Ibid. 533 These plexuses are distributed on the 
enteric tube. 

Entering (cntorii)), vbl. sb. [f. Enter v. 4 

-INtjl.] 

1. The action of the vb. Enter in various senses. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W, 2139 Ariadne, His d welly ngo 
Right fastebi thedore at hi* entry ngc. 1388 Wyclir t Pings 
xvi. 4 The cldere men of the citee.. comet) to hym..and 
seiden, Whether thin entryng is pesibleT 1526 Pilgr. 
Pcrf iW. de W. 1x31) 074 In the entrynge of the vij dayes 
iourncy of this pilgrimage of pcrfeccyoti. 1553 Latimkk 
Berm. Lords Pr. IL 3 * Our Father’. Thesa words pertain 
not to the petitions, they be but an entering. 1653 Urqu- 
hart Rabelais 1. iv, In the entering of tlie spring, xyoa 
Load. Gas. No. 3839/* The Horsey to be kept in that Parish 
from the Entring to the Running. 1714 Stringer (title), 
The Experienc’d Huntsman . . with directions concerning 
tho Breeding and Entring of Hound*. x8ab H. E. Man- 
ning Serm . (1848) I. i. 3 The entering in ol sin proves the 

P resence of an Evil Being. 1880 McCarthy thorn Times 
II. 334 From the entering of Moscow to the arrival at 
St. Helena. 

+ b. To give entering to : to admit. Obs. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. ioaa/a. In 
the moriwng gyuyng to hym entrynge he sayd to nym. 

f2. The place where one enters; an entrance; 
a door, etc. Of a bodily organ: An opening. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Etek. viii. 5 The ydol of envye in mat en- 
trynge. c 1540 Boordk The boke for to Lome B iy a, The 
gate howse in the mydse of the fronte entrynge into the 

f dace. 1341 R. Copland Guydods Quest. Chtrurg., It 
tends feline] hath two entrynges or neckes betwcnc whtche is 
a dystaunce. 

3 . Attrib as entering-breach , - clerk , - door , -land- 
mark, - room , -stone ; also Naut. with reference to 
the means of entrance into a vessel, as entering- 
hate hway , -ladder, - port , -rope ; and Mech. in the 
names of certain tools, as entering-chisel , -file. 

156s PhaKr Aineid ix. lib iiij b, Some scckc their # en- 
trync breach on skalyng ladders clambring uuicke. 1701 
Lond. Gas. No. 3723/4 Whereby # Entring-clerks aad others 
may be furnished with proper Words. 17*3 Ibid. No. 6191/3 
Each Horse . . paying. .Half a Crown to the entrina Clerk. 
1886 Pall Mali G. 29 Apr. 2/1 Chained to the desk of an 
entering clerk. 163a Lithgow Trax*. vm. (1682) 353 The 
chiefett Mosque in it . . having thirty four # entring Doors. 
x6«6 Capt. Smith Acctd. Yng. Stamen 13 An ^entring 
ladder. t8&3 Kane Grinned Exp . xxxl (1856) 272 This 
cape is the great # entering landmark of the northern shores 
of Lancaster Sound. *758 J. Blank Plan Mar. Syst. 2 The 
•entring ports. *830 Marry at K mgs Own vii. Out of tho 
larboard entering-port. 1886 Daily Newt 20 Oct. 6/2 The 
huge press that stood in the # entering room . . went for a 
beggarly six shillings. iSt7 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
vi. 27 Inc “Entering rope is tied by the ships tide, to hold 
by as you goe vp the Entering ladder, cleats, or wailes. 
« 998 7 S. Finche in Ducarel Hist, C fin den (1781) 153 b, 
There is space . . for a “entcringc stone of cache side. 

Entering, ppl. a. [f. enter v. + -ino ^.] That 
enters ; coming or going in ; t beginning. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 99/9 The next mottetn of august 
the thirde day entryng. IM4 Southwell M. Magd . Fun. 
Teams 198 To her now entring and never-ending pleasures. 
1833 P. Fletcher Purple I si. v. xlvi, Receive* the ent'ring 
sounds. 1 668 Drypem Ann. Mirab. cxxix, Grim death . . 
urges entering billows os they flow. 1799 Southey Joan 
of Arc ix. 060 Nor heard the coming courser’s sounding 
hoof, Nor entering footstep, iflgg Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
HI. 57 Streams otentering aod departing courtiers. 
Shtaritif (enl&BrtU). Path. [f. Gr. tvrsp- 
or 4 -1TI8.1 InfiammAtion of the bowels ; tsp. 
of the small intestines ; usually understood of the 
acute rather than the chronic form 


1808 Med. Jmt. XIX* 976 Those patient* were very 
liable to them (febrile affections] In the form of V merit in. 
*•76 HARERaiioN Die. Abdomen 4 Pain . . of a very intense 
form . . in enteritis. 

Bntarkiss: see Enter- pref, 
t Enterknow*, inttrknow*. v. Obs. [f. En- 
ter-, Inter- 4 Know v.; after hr. sestls^tonnaftre.] 
trans. To know (one another) mutually ; to know 
and be known by (a person). Hence Enter- 
know *ing vbl. sb. 

1803 Fj orio Montaigne 11. xviil (1C12) 376 If that [our 
word] faile us. .we enterknow one another no longer. 185a 
Br. If all Invis. World Pref., I have desiied . . lo enur- 
know my good God, and his blessed Angel* and Samis. 
ibid. 11. iv, Why should we abridge our soul* more than 
them of the comfort of our interknowlng T 

t Enterknowledge, obs. In mod. editions 
and Dicta, inter-, [f. enter* 4 Knowledge ; cf. 
prcc.) Mutual knowledge. 

a t8a6 Bacon A Vm At/. (16^0) 1 1 All Nations have Entei- 
knowlcdge one of another, either by Voyage into Fortainc 
Parts, or by Stranger* that come to them. 

Entorl&oe, obs. term of Interlace. 
f Enterla*de, v. Obs . tare - *. [? misprint for 

interlace , as in later editions ; or \ar. of enterin' dj 
1943 Kaynold Womans Bwhs 18 7'iicy (the vessels] begin 
to intermingle, cnbrade, nnd enierlade each ollur. 
Bnterl&rd, -league: sec Inter-. 

Enterlend, -love : see Enter- pref. 

+ Enterle'SSe, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OK. tn- 
t ret esse- r, -laisser to omit, f. entre- (see Enter* 
Pref.) 4 laisser to leave.] trans . To omit, 

>54 * Hall Chron. (1809) 184 Abstinence of War was con* 
eluded betwene the K>ng of Enulande St. the Duchesse of 
Burgoyne (Enterlcssyng the Duke and hu name). 
Enterline, obs. form of Interline. 

Enterlude, obs. form of Interlude. 

Enterly, var. of Entirely. 
t Ente rm, V. Obs. tare- 1 . In 7 ontoarm. 
[f. En- 1 4 Term v.] To apply a term to ; to name. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 108 'Tho receptacle of cboler 
entearmed the gall. 

Entermarriage, -meddle, etc. : see In-. 
Enterm ell, var. of Intkrmell, Obs. 
t Entermee’Xie, V. Obs. rate. [Of unceitain 
fonnation ; peril, f. Enter- 4 Mean sb. commu- 
nity, participation ; but cf. OF. entremener to 
lead between.] intr. ? To meddle, inteiferc. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. so Sporiorie and Cutelleric enter* 
mecneuen and enterfereden with goldsrayth croft. 

Entermes : see Entrkmkru. Obs. 

+ Enterme’te, v. Obs. Forms : 3-5 enter-, 
entreme(t)te(n, 3 entermitti, 4-5 entremet, 5 
entre-, entromytte. Also 5 intremet, 6 inter- 
mete ; and ice Intermit, Intromit, [a. OF. cn- 
tretnelrt (mod. entremet l re), repr. two distinct Lat. 
formations, intcrmtttfrc (cf. Sp. enter meter, It. 
intermettere) to interrupt, discontinue, in late L. 
also to put (something) between, and intr omit fit e 
(cf. Sp. entrometer , It. intromettere) to send or 
admit within, introduce; f. inter between, inti 0 
within 4 mitttre to send. In ME, the woid was 
adopted as rcll. and intr. with sense ‘to mtioducc 
oneself, meddle * ; in early mod. Eng. the sense 
‘ interpose (something, or oneself ) * was taken up 
from Fr,, but rarely occurs. The verbs Intermit, 
Intromit, adapted from the original Lat. foims, 
were formerly often used in the senses of entrernete, 
of which they may therefore to some extent lie re- 
garded as refashioned forms ; now, however, they 
arc used only in senses directly due to their Latin 
etymology.] 

1 . red. To concern or occupy oneself, inter- 
meddle, take part ; to have dealings or intercourse. 
Const, in, of, with . Also, to set oneself, under- 
take to (do something). • 
a 129$ Ancr. F. 17* Heo cntermeuS hire of F™g<» wift- 
uten. rtijooC*ritfrjV.7A03(Cott.)Obekingrikealgou«riung 
He [Dauld] emir-mett him in na dede [Trtn. MS. he entrr- 
meted him of no Jang in dede]. Ibid. 8730 He ISalomonJ 
can him enUrmct pt tempi* mak c 1400 Korn, Rost 5,9 4 ) 
She i* neither *0 fool ne nyce, To entrcmetc hirof *i<-l* vk«. 
S496 HoccLEVK Misrule 440 Right wolc cek, that I me en* 
tremetc. CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhod* lit. xxix (i^) »5» 
'Hi© hand . . entermeteth hire to taate and to viwtc so ofte 
the t unge. c 1440 Hylton Sca/a Ptrf. (W. de W. 1494) in. 
lx, To. .intermette the with worldly be»yne*. 148$ Mau.ry 
Arthur xvi. xv, Yf ye entermete (1634 intermit] yow in 
thu I shall dec you. 1490 Caxton Enoydos xxm. 87 All 
thartes and scyences magicque wherof this lady and pres- 
trense entromytreteth [read entromytteih] herself, c teoo 
Mains in* 69 That none of us shall entrernete hym to doo 
that ye spek of. 1517 in Turner Set. Rec . Oxf. 17 All 
those that entremetyde them of merchantyse should be 
taxed. 

b. intr. for reft. 

a 1300 Flortz 4 In. 904 Nc her nU non so rkhe king pat 
d orate entermeten of eni such [ring, r 1100 Beket 1253 L«te 
him iworthe so Than entermitti of holi church*, a 1410 
Hoc cl eve D« Reg. Princ. 1089 Our Lord* God wolde en- 
termete Of no richesse. c 1440 Pecock Repr. u 1^5 To be 
forbode from entermeting with the Bible. 1467 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 404 That non seriaunt name nor entremet of the 
seid eleccion. e >47$ Partenay 215 He loue of al slul 
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haue wher he entermet. 148s M alory A rtkur x. xxvi, The 
kyng . . badde hym enternicte (1634 intermeet) with hym 
self and with his wyf and of his knyghte*. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos 3 Yf ony inan wvll enter-mete in redyng of hit, 
1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1 To entremete to 
recvle. xudie hy-Uoryes. 1494 Fabyan vi. clxiv. 1*8 That 
Dottier y one nor the other snulde intremet with the forc- 
aayd londe*. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 88 It longeth not to 
derkes to intermete of them. 

0. tram. To meddle with, be occupied upon. rare. 
1393 Gowbr Con/, 1 . i6x My thought will entermete him 
sone. 190* Arnoldc Chron. (1811)38 Of him that entyr* 
ineten the thyngi* aboue sayd. 

2. To mix, alternate. 

c 1530 in Pot. Pet. 4- Love Poems (1866) 43 Entirmet this 
with woo And gladnes. 

3 . To put ^oneself) between, 

a 2541 Wyatt Poems in Tottells Misc . (Arb.) 74 The 
hylles that doth them entermete Tweue me, and those 
snenc lightes. 

I Icncc Bntermeting vbl. sb . and ///. a. 
c 1375 Si. Lives Saints, Petrus 31 1 Four concubyncs he 
. . gerte refuse |>e entremetynge Forthir till have with 
Agrippine. 1377 Langl. P. Pt. B. xi. 406 Ac for thine 
entermetyng here artow forsake, cl 400 Test. Love 111. 
(1560) aod b/2 Thyne entremeting nianers into stedfastnefrse 
shullen be chaungcd. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 11. xii. a 30 We 
muste haue manye othere entermetingis with him than the 
entermeting of remembring oonli. 1583 T. Stocker Trag. 
Hist. Ctv. warres II. 15 By the entermeetyng and inter* 
cession . . of the Lordes here vnder named, etc. 

t ZSnterme'ter. Obs. [ad. Fr. entremetteur , 
f. ent remet ire : see prcc.] A broker, mercantile 
intermediary. 

1491 Caxton Vilas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. a6oa/i, He 
was a grete marchaunt and entermeter. 

Entermlne : see Entkk- pref. 

En terminal©, obs. form of Intermingle. 
t Enterxnl'S*. Obs. [a. Fr. ent remise, f. e/i- 
tremettre to place in the midst, interfere, f. ent re 
(see Enter-) 4 - mettre to put.] tt. Occupation, 
business, b. Interposition, intervention, mediation. 

1490 Caxtom Easy a os ^5 Withstand ynge the grete enter* 
inyse and besy occupacion that they had In hande. 16*4 
Brie/ Inform. Affairs Palatinate 36 Hee was offered a 
Treatie of Peace, by the entermise of the Elector. 1638 
tr. B altar's Lett. iti. (1654) 122 By the entcrmUc of words. 

intermix, obs. form of Intermix. 

Entero- (e*nt cro ; before two unstressed syl- 
lables entdrp*), (before a vowel sometimes reduced 
to enter-), combining form of Gr. tvrepo-v intestine, 
in many compounds of mod. formation, occurring 
m Biology, Pathology, etc. The most important 
only are here given ; as Bnterodenography, 
Anat. [see Adenography], 4 a description of the 
intestinal glands’ ( Syd . Soc. Lex.). Bnteraden- 
o'logy, Anat. and Phys. [see Adknolooy], 4 an 
account of the intestinal glands’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Snteroce le, Surg. [Gr. nrjki) tumour], a hernial 
tumour whose contents are intestine. Hence Ssu 
terooe’lic a. 3 n teroepi*pl oool# , Surg. [see 
Epiplocele], a hernia in which portions of intes- 
tine and omentum are both protruded. 8 ntero- 
geetrooele, Surg, a. term for an abdominal hernia 
containing intestine. Hntero'graphy , 4 a descrip- 
tion of the intestines’ {Syd. Soc . Lex.). M'n- 
terohydrocele, Surf, [see Hydrocele], intes- 
tinal hernia conjoined with hydrocele’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), Bnterolite, altered form of B‘ntero- 
11 th, Path . [Gr. A I 0 os a stone], a stony con- 
cretion in the stomach or intestinal canal of 
animals, and occasionally of man. Bnterology, 
Anat . [ + -logy], 4 a treatise on, or the considera- 
tion of the history of, the intestines’ (Svd. Soc. Lex.). 
Untero'pathy, Path. [Gr. -wa$aa, t. wABos suffer- 
ing], * intestinal disorder or disease’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
B nteropla*sty , Surg, [ 4 Gr, wkaorr-ijs fashioner 
4 * -y], the restoration by plastic operation of a 
solution of continuity of' the intestine. Bntero*- 
tomj, Surg. [Gr. -rofua cutting], the opening of 
the intestine to release its contents, as sometimes 
in hernia, or to remove a foreign body. 

j 66 i Lovell Hist. Anim.tff Min. 63 Pounded with honey 
it (the ashes of a Hare] helps the "enteroeele. 187$ 1, 
Bryant Preut . Surg. I. 646. 1736 Bailey, "Enterocelick. 
Ibid.. "Enteroepiplocele. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 
646 When both intestine and omentum occupy the sac [they 
form an] cntero-cpiplocele. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex,, "Enterolith. 
17*1 Bailey, "Enterology. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
I. 637 Of these (means) ** enterotomy * is most applicable. 

Enteroddlou* (enterpdi *las), a. Biol. [f. mod. 
L. enterodela sb. pi., f, Entero- 4* Gr. bfjk-ot mani- 
fest 4 -ous.] Having an intestine plainly visible ; 
applied to those Polygastria that have a perfect 
intestinal tube, terminated by a mouth and anus, 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 3/3 The Enterodelous Poly- 
gastria. 

Enteroid (entcroi*d), a. Biol. [f. Gr. Imp-ov 
4- -oid.J Resembling a bowel. 

*835-6 IoddC>cA Anat. 1. 171/1 An enteroid vessel* 

Enteropn*u*tal (e ntSw,pnii2stil), a. [f. 
Gr. terepo-v intestine 4- wvcvot-, 1. irW<iy to breathe 
4 -al.] Of or pertaining to the Enterepneusta , 


worm-like animals having the breathing apparatus 
borne on the intestinal canal. 

1877 Huxley Anat, Jnv. An. xii. 674 note, Either Verte- 
brate, Enteropneusta! or Tunicate branchiae. 

Bnterowe : see Enter- pref. 

+ Baterpa*rlail 06 . Also 7 in*, [ad. KY. entre- 
par/aunce, T. entreparler : see next.] A conference. 

1603 K nolle* Hist . Turks (i 621) 954 The first enterp&rl* 
ance of peace betwixt the Persians and the Turks. 16*5 
Modetl frit 61 b, In which time of so serious interoar lance. 
2643 Three Letters 41 They would apply themselves unto 
him for an enterparlance. 

t ZSntorpa rle, v. Obs. Also 7 interparle. 
[ad. F. entreparler , f. entre between 4 farler to 
speak J intr. To talk mutually, confer. 

1336.?/. Papers Hen. VI II, II. 343 Enterparlling togithers 
by a mediatour. 1567 Turberv. in Chalmers Eng, Poets 
I*. 64 */i And hope. .To enterparle with thee my Friend. 

Hence B’AtorparU sb., the action of the verb; 
a conference, parley. Bntarpa’rlinf vbl. sb., 
a. taking part m a conversation ; b. intercession. 

1597 Daniel Or. Wares 11. xxiii, From Lancaster. .Arrived 
Northumberland, as to confer. .And therefore doth an enter* 
narle exhort. s5a9 Mork Con/, agst, Trib. 11. Wks. 1170/1 
With ofter enterparlyng vpon your parte. 1656 Trapp 
Comm. 1 Tim. ii. 1 Intcrparlings with God, elthci for our* 
selves, .or for others. 

t Enterpa*rley. Obs. Also 6 inter-, [f. 
Enter- 4 - Parley.] A mutual talk ; a conference, 
conversation ; also Mil. a parley. 

1590 Lodge Euphues Gold, Leg. in Halliw. Shakt. VI. 38 
Leaving off these interparleys, you shall hear my last son* 
netto. 1594 — Wounds Civ. Ivar v. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 

1 186 The younger Marius. .Vouchsaf'd an inter-parley at the 
I last. 1603 Flokio Montaigne 1. vi. (1632) 12 During their 
I entcr-parlie and businesse about taking hostages. x6ao 
Shelton Quix. IV. xxx. 337 With that they gave over their 
Kuterparly. 

t £nterpart, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 4 entre- 
part-yn. [a. OF. entrepartir: see Enter- and 
Part v.l trans. To share, participate in. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 59a To entrepartyn wo, as 
gladly as disport. 

t Enterpa'rten, v. Obs. [? Secondary form 
of prec. ; perh. influenced by partner .] trans. To 
share or divide with a partner, or between partners. 
Hence 2Cnterpa a rtening vbl. sb. 

XS 61 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 34 He . . enterparteneth 
the gouernmetit of the world with his Father, ibid. 11. 163 
By enterpartening of himself with vs. 2533 Gkimaldk 
Cicero's Offices (1556) 8 The enterpartening ofmanne* life. 

t Ent©rp©*n f V. Hawking. Obs. [a. OF. entre- 
pener, f. entre between 4 - penne wing feather.] 
(See quota.) 

1486 Bk . St. Albans Avij.a, This hawke is entirpenned, 
that is to say when the federri of the wyngis bene bitwen 
the body and the thighis. 1736 Bailey s.v., A Hawk enter* 
penneth, that is, she oath her Feathers wrapt up, snarled 
or intangled. 

Enterpendant : see Interfkndant. 
Enterpillar : see Enter- pref. 

Entarpleader, -polish : see Inter-. 
Enterpone, var. of Interpone, Obs. 
Enterpose, -produce : see Inter-. 
+Enterpr6‘n&lit,<>. Obs . In 6 enterprenaunt. 
[a. OF. entreprenant, pr. pple. of entreprendre to 
take in hand Enterprise.] Enterprising. 

cx 500 Mtlusine 133 The sawdan is nardy and enter- 
prenaunt. 

Enterpret, form of Interpret. 

Enterprise (e-ntwpraiz), sb. Forms : 5-6 
enter-, entrepry8(e, (5 enterprise), entre- 
pri«(e, 6 enterprioe, -yce, 6-9 enterprise, 5- 
enterprlie. Also 6-7 interprise, -yse, Sc. -yiss, 
7 -yse, [a. OFr. esUreprise, - prime , f. entre- 
prendre to take in hand, undertake, f. entre between 
4 prendre to take.] 

1 . A design of which the execution is attempted ; 
a piece of work taken in hand, an undertaking ; 
chiefly, and now exclusively, a bold, arduous, or 
momentous undertaking. 

c 1410 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4310 Whan the Soudon wi»t of 
this That thei lost such an entrepris. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(i860) 6 Entreprinses and werri* taken ana founded vppon 
a just cause. 1530 Palscr. 868 The great diffyculte of myne 
entrepryse. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. »8x Met in tho 
middle with mony interpryis*. 1557 Paynkl Barclay's Jh- 
gurth 95 b, He procedea fn his interprise and purpose. 1603 
iCnollks Hist. Turks (i6ai) 1308 'Iliey resolved, .to make 
an enterprise upon some townesof Albania. 1618 E. Elton 
Expos. Ronmns vii. (1622) 308 We must not be ignorant of 
Satan's Enterprises. 1704 Swift Batt. Bks. (1711) a6i He 
• . had wander'd long in search of some Enterprise. 1798 
Anson's Voy . Introa., A Voyage round the World U still 
considered as an enterprise of a very singular nature. 1824 
Chalmers Evid. Ckr. Rexvl. viii. »*5 we must restrain the 
enterprises of fancy. *875 Helps Ess. Organis. Daily Li/e 
23s In those enterprises which we call joint-stock under- 
takings. 

b. abstr. Engagement in such undertakings, 

2769 Junius Lett. tit. 17 You ought to have pointed out 
some instances of. . well-concerted enterprise. 1963 W atson 
Philip III, II, vi. 151 Times of national enterprise, 1806 
Berks ford in Land. Gas. 13 Sept. 1923/9 Some of the exist* 
Ing Duties bear too hard on the Enterprise of Commerce. 
iSaa !. Taylor Enthns. iv. (1867) 71 Theology offers no 
< held to men fond of intellectual enterprise. 1I44 H« H. 


Wilson Brit. India III. 310 That portion of the trade .. 
which the Company relinquished to private enterprise. 

2. Disposition or readiness to engage in under- 
takings of difficulty, risk, or danger ; daring spirit. 

*478 Noblesse 20 Was never so worshtpfulle an act of 
entreprise done in suche a case. 1510*54 Croks Pt. (1841) 
22 Thyne entrepryse dyd neuer quayle. 279a Burke Heads 
Cons id. Pr. Aff. Wks. VII. 93 In such [piratical] expeditions* 
enterprise supplies the want of discipline. 2869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xiv. 333 With an expression of con- 
tempt for his lack of enterprise. 

1 8. The action of taking in hand ; management, 
superintendence. Obs . 

*534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) D vij b, 
Some abode there charged with the enteipryse of the 
sonne. 2803 in Nicolas Disk. Nelson (184O v. 370 The en- 
terprise and conduct of the Fleet devolved on Lord Nelson* 

Enterprise (e ntaiprdiz), v. arch. Forms as 
in sb. [partly f. prec. ; partly f. Fr. entrepris, 
pa. pple. of entreprendre (see prcc.), from which 
vb. the senses are chiefly taken.] 

1 . trans . To take in hand (a work), take upon 
oneself (a condition), attempt or undertake (a war, 
an expedition, etc.), run the risk of or venture 
upon (danger), arch. 

2485 Malory Arthur Contents mi. v, How Trystram 
enterprysed the Bataylle to fyght for the trewage ot Com* 
wayl. 2506 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) <1 It lx>ldeth hym 
to. .enterpryse without feare suche ieoperdy. 2548-0 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer , Offices 11 Matrimonie . . is not to bee on* 
terprised. . vnaduisedlye. xOoa Pater icke tr. Gentillet agst, 
Mackiavel 314 Appius could not obtains the tyrannie which 
hee had enterprised. 2692 Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 
80 litis was ctiterpriml by a Prince, who could stretch his 
Prerogative very far upon his People. *708 Woolston 
Disc. Miracles iv. 55 That the Bearers of the poor man 
should enterprise a trouble and a difficulty. 2788 Cowper 
Corr. (2824) II. 174 Impossible for Mrs. Unwin to enter- 
prise a cake. x8k>7 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. ii. 57 
Roman ambition first enterprise! the conquest of the common 
parent of the British nations. 287* Ruskin Ears Clav. v, 
13 What the Times calls * Railway Enterprise'. You En* 
terprised a Railroad through the valley. 


+ b. with inf. (rarely with clause) as obi. Obs . 

2481 Caxton Myrr. 111. xxiv. 193 Them that haue late 
enterprysed agayn right and reson to make warre. 1513 
Skelton Garl. Laurel 388 Maistcr Chaucer . . nobly enter* 
prysed How that our Englysshe myght freshly be ennewed. 
2581 Maxbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 497 Ananias, thou hast enter- 
prised to lye vnto the Holie ghost. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11. it. ft it To circle the Earth . . was not done nor 
enterprised till these later times. 2617 Hales Gold. Rem, 
(1688) 7 He therefore enterpris'd to handle this Argument. 

f 2. With personal obj. : a. To take in hand, 
attack, b. In pa. pple, [after Yx. entrepris] : Em- 
barrassed, non-plussed, rendered helpless. 

c 1450 Merlin xx. 315 Whan the kynge Arthur saugh hem 
so enterprised. ia8o Caxton Ovid's Met. xii. xviii, I am so 
moche enterprised of dystressc and anger. 2:15x0 More 
Picus Wks. 26 He lieth at hande, and shall vs enterprise. 
1513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge il 235 Danes and Norwaie* 
enterprised this lande. 

fo. intr. To make an attempt, undertake an 
operation, form a design. Of military com- 
manders: To direct operations, make an attack 
{upon). Cf. Fr. entreprendre sur . Obs. 

a 1517 tr. Machiavelli s Prince iii. (1883) 25 France.. with 
its own forces alone, had l>een able to have enterprised upon 
Naples. 2588 J. Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) 28 Be sure of the 
court, before you enterprise any other where. 2640 Yorke 
Union Hon. 37 One Robert Huldcm..with 15,000 strong 
enterprized for York e. 1651 tr. Dk las Cover as Hist. Don 
Fenise 207 He had a design to enterprise upon the honour 
of hU owne Sister. 1701 Collier M. Aurel. (2726) 396 
We should enterprixe with a reserve for disappointment. 
273a Nkal Hist. Purit. I. 211 It behoved tne learned, 
grave, and godly ministers of Christ to enterprise farther. 
2813 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 248 Buonaparte might, 
perhaps, enterprise towards Prague. 

Hence + 22'nterprised ///. a ., that has been 
undertaken, ventured upon. 

1560 Daub tr. Sleidans's Comm. 19^ b, The Duke and the 
Lantzgraue made aunswere . . recytmg the causes of this 
enterprised defence. 157a R. H. tr. Lauaterus * Ghost es 
(*594) 33 He woulde persist in his enterprised purpose. 

Enterpriser (entaipwzw). [f. Enterprise 
v. 4 * -erV) One who attempts an undertaking. 
Const, of, in. + Also in bad sense, an adventurer, 

1593 Lo. Berners Froiss . I. cclxxxiv. 494 A great enter- 
priser of dedes of armes. 1545 Raynold Womans Books 
D 3 The gud courages of al honest enterpreyers [sic] in those 
matters & al other. 2577-87 Holinsheo Chron. III. 803/3 
The enterprisers of these iusts, was Thomas lord Howard, 
etc. 2594-5 in Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. 1 . 3^9 He was 



Richardson Clarissa I, xix. 138 The attempts of enter- 


prisers and fortune-seekers. >830 R. Chambers Life Jos. /, 
I. iii. 03 An enterpriser in the great and hazardous schemes. 
288a W. B. Weedrn Social Law Labor 39 These are not 
simply undertakers, inter-takers, or enterprisers. 

Ent^rwifill^ vbl. sb. rare . [f. Enterprise 
v. 4- -higLJ The action of the vb. Enterprise; 
the action of undertaking or attempting. 

1579 H. Middrlmorb in Ems Orig. Lett. 11. 290 III. 5 In 
the entirprisinge of which matter I doe wtshe, etc. 265a 
Gavlb Magastrom. 94 As to the enterprising or atchieying 
of natural), politicall, and religious actions, etc. *675 Mar- 
vell Corr. Wks. 2871-5 II. 44* His Jau entirprising to sub- 
vert in all manners the libertyes of this city, etc. 
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BNTHRP&ISINGk 

Enterprising (e-ntttprouii)), ppl. a . Also 7 
in*, [f. as prec. + .nro*j a. That undertake*, 
b. Forward and prompt to undertake* In early 
use chiefly in bad sense, foolhardy, also ambitious, 
scheming : now chiefly in favourable sense, full of 
the spirit of enterprise. 

*611 Cotgr. a. v. Fol., An enterprising too le need* little wit. 
7 ® 7 * Maivill Reh, Trout}, i. 139 Mr. Bayes is so interpris- 
ink you know. 17*0 Dr. Wilcocks in Ellit Orig. Lett. 11. 410 
IV. 391 The King of Prussia, .has a brisk enterprising look. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. 4* F. I. 364 Diocletian . .Justly dreaded 
the enterprising spirit of Carausius. x8«$ Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 605 The sagacious Caermartnen and the enter- 
prising Monmouth agreed in blaming these cautious tactics. 
1876 r. H. Newman Hist . Sk. I. 1. 1. 36 Marco Polo . . was 
one of a company of enterprising Venetian merchants. 

Iicncc Sntarpri'alngly adv. 
i8aa New Monthly Mag. V. 908 The claims which he had 
so enterprisingly advanced. 1887 Times 19 Oct. 7/4 Some 
couple of thousand of the roughest enterprisingly made their 
way to Tratalgar-square yesterday. 

Enterre, Snterrupt, obs. var. Inter, Inter- 
rupt. 

Enterseek, -shew, -shine : sec Enter- prtf 
Entershoek: see Intershock. 
Entershoulder, -split, -spoil, -suck : see 

Enter- prtf. 

Entersole : var. of Entresol. 

Enterspaoe, -sperse, obs. var. of Interspace, 

•8PER8K. 

t Entertai n, sb. Obs. Also 6-7 entertain©, 

6 -ayne, 7 intertaine. [f. next : cf. Kr. entre- 
tien .] « Entertainment. 

1. a. Pleasure; delight, b. An amusement, a 
merry-making. 

1601 Wekvfk Mirr. Mart. F. iiij b. On whose [a river's] 
prowde banke such entertaine I had. 1638-48 G. Danis l 
Fclog. nr. 30 Rural! entertains Had noe ill meanings. 1660 
Adiir. Hopeful Yng. (Sentry Fug. Ep. Dcd. A viii, Our 
masquerades and longer festivous entertains. 1678 Sir ' 1 *. 
Browne Let. Wks. 185a 111 . 448 Intending to live in Surrey 
House, and there to make his entertaincs ; so that he con- 
trives what pictures to lend, etc. 

2 . Conversation ; social behaviour. 

x6oa Marston Ant, * Mel. 1. Wks 1856 I. n With most 
obsequious sleek-browed intertain They all embrace it as 
most gratious. 1639 G. Panifl Fcelus. xlii. u To re- 
straine A wife Immodest in her entertaine. 

3. The reception of a guest ; also, the treatment 
of a person as a guest. 

*59* Spenser M. Hubberd 1085 Who . . Rcceyued them 
with chearefull entertayne. x6o< Hrywood Ij you knew 
not me Wks, 1874 I. 20a Those plausivc shouts, which giue 
you entertaine. x6o8 Shark. Per. 1. i. 1x9 Your entertain 
shall be As doth befit our honour and your worth. 1640 
T. Carrw Poems , My Mutr. Commanding me to Return 
Lett. 13 Tell your Sovereigns . . I gave you courteous *n- 
tertaine. 1651 tr. De i.as Covefas Hist. Don Fenise 50, I 
thought to enjoy the deare entertaine of Hipolite. 

b. A meal ; tsp. a formal or elegant meal ; a 
feast, banquet. Cf. Entertainment ii c. 

x63» Heywood ut Pt.Iron Age lit. i. Wks. 1874 III. 302 
All welcome to this pc aceful l intertaine. 16390. Daniil 
Ecclus. xlii. 40 Abstaine To meet with Woemcn at an En- 
tertaine. a x68a Sir T. Browne Mite. Tracts (1684) 303 
The dismal Supper and strange Entertain of the Senatours. 
1686 Oldham Art Poetry 30 111 Music .. is what the en- 
tertain might spare. 

4 . Reception into the mind ; acceptance. 

1616 R. Niccols Overbuy' t Fit. in Hart. Mite. (Malh.) 
III. 357 My counsel might find entertain With those, whose 
souls, etc. 16 96 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p . v. iv. 337 Sathan 
appeared . . with a Virgins head, that thereby. . his tempta- 
tion might finde the easier entertaine. 

Entertain (entait*‘- n ), v. Forms: 5-7 en- 
terteyn(e, 5 entreteyne, (entertlen, entretene, 
-iene), 6-7 entertaine, -ein(e, 6 -ayne, (-ene, 

7 -ean, -eign), 6-8 intertain(e, 6-7 -ayn(e, -ein, 
-eyn(e, (6 interteny, intertynle), 6- entertain, 
[late ME. enter tone, ad. F. entretenir — Pr. entre- 
tenir, Sp. eniretener, It. intrattenere late L. 
intertencre , f. L. inter among + tencre to hold.] 

+ 1 . 1 . trans. To hold mutually ; to hold in- 
tertwined. Also absol. with reciprocal sense. Obs. 

xi8x Caxton Mvrr. u. x. 88 They [bananas] entretiene 
and cleue to gydre wel an hondred in a clustre. 1578 
Banister Hist. Man. viii. in An other lesser [nerve] trunke 
is intertained among the fore partes of the legge. 

II. To maintain, keep up. 

+ 2 . trans. To keep (a person, country, etc.) 
in a certain state or condition ; to keep (a person) 
in a certain frame of mind. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Fneydos xiil. 49 His swete wordes and draw- 
ynge atysen and enterteyne her in a contynualle thoughte 
toward* hym. 1538 Starkey England 11. ii. 191 Hys owne 
clyent . . was interteynyd in lonjg sute. xj8x S a vile Tacitus' 
Agric.(tfy%\ iqi By a kind otcourteous and mild regiment 
intertained the countrey in quiet. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks, 
1879-5 II. 170 The Fidelity and prudence of their Ministers 
seems rather to entertain them in mutual cautele and sus- 
picion. a 1714 Burnet Own Time (1B75) 1.435 Cromwell was 
certainly fond of her, and she took care to entertain him in it. 

8. To keep up, maintain (a state of things, a 
process) ; to retain in use (a custom, law, etc.) ; 
to maintain, persist in (a course of action, 

* attitude % state of feeling). Obs. in gen. sense ; 


retained (but somewhat arch.) in a few special 
uses, as to entertain a correspondence , discourse. 

1490 Caxton Fneydos vii. 31 To enterteyn hir pudyquc 
chaatyte in perpetual! wydowhed. 1987 Fleming Contn. 
H Hi Hiked III. 1375/1, 1 intertained intelligence with the 
Scottish queane. 1593 Drayton Idea lntrod Sonn , My 
Muse, .cannot long one Fashion intertaine t 1630 Drumm. 
of Hawth, Irene Wks. 164 b, So careful hath he been 10 
intertain peace amongst hi* subjects. 41x639 Swrnswooo 
Hist. Ch. Scott, v. (1677) 353 Morton . . entertained a long 
fight with them. 1673 Cave Prtm. < hr 1. ti (1673) 31 To 
entertain the discipline of our Forefather*. 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, hre 182 This heat, in the burning l>ody, is 
entertained by the extrication of light. 1813 Sguimky 
Paraguay 111. 18 The Empress Queen . did not disdain . . 
to entertain Discourse with him. 1855 Milman Lot. ( hr. 
(1864) II. in. vii, 137 Entertaining a friendly correspondent e 
with the orthodox Queen Theodelinda. i860 Moillv 
Netkerl. (1868) 1 . iv. m Philip might tlireu all hi* ener- 
gies toward.* entertaining civil war in France. 

+ 4. To maintain (something) in existence; to 
keep in repair or efficiency. Obs. 

*475 Caxton Jason 7a b, And for to entretiene hi* Estate 
were ordeyned certayn nombre of peple. 1586 Bait. in 
Melaneh. ii. 5 l*hese varieties of humours arc entertained 
by nourishments, 167008 La heels Foy. Italy l . 4a It’s 
la bridge] entertain'd at the cost of the king of £pni». 

t 6. To keep, retain (a person) in one's service; 
to be at the charges of (a person) in return for 
services rendered by him. Obi. 

%$$&Mtrr. Mag., Dh. Clout ester vii, With princely wagies 
dyd me enterteyne. a 1593 IL Smith Whs, (1866 7) I. j S , 
I was. entertained with a stipend raised by voluntary con 
tributton. i6a< in Vnary's Anat. (1888) Api>. lii. 167 Two 
. Phisitionsto bee interteyned and yniployea by this Citlic. 
1636 tr. Florus * Hist. 1 30 They were entertained in pay by 
King Perse*. 1650 Fuller Pisgah in. ii 361 Notwith- 
standing so many labourer* entertained in the work, sc\eu 
^ean* was this Temple in building 1761-71 H. Waifoik 
Fertue's A need. Paint. (1786) I. 195 No w onder when 
so many Italian* were entertained in the king'* service. 

fb. To take (a person) into one’s service; to 
hire (a servant, etc.) ; to retain as an advocate. 

*579 Ffnton Gnu Hard. (161R) 147 'Ihcy entertained into 
their pay Charles Vrsin and Partlemew Aluiano with two 
hundred men at armc*. 1591 Shark. Two Gent. 11. iv. no 
Sweet Lady, entertaine him for your Seruant. 1613 Purlhak 
Pilgr. I. v. lii. 392 Gave order . to entertaine halfe of them 
for the warrex. i6r6 Marvki l Corr. Wk*. 1872-5 III. 498, 

I have enterteind Mr. Hall likewise, an able Exchequei 
ntturny. 1711 Pkrry Daggenh. Preach 71, l . directly 
entertain'd all the Hands 1 could get. 

+ 6. To maintain ; to support ; to provide sus- 
tenance for (a person). Obs. 

1640 Blc. IFar Committee Covenanters 67 Sex tnusuuc- 
teires and ane sergand to tie enterleanit upon the publict. 
*855- 80 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 09/1 Hermogcnex, 
falling into Poverty, Socrates perswaded Diodorus his Friend 
to entertain. 4*1637 Balfour Ann. Scott. (1834-5) II. U5 
That also they take order for intertaimng the poore in ilk 
parochin. 1703 Pk. Queenshkmry in Ellis Ong. Lett . u. 
396 IV. 240, I thought it necessary to entertain him with 
some money. 1771 Antic/. Sarisb Lives Bps. 169 Ten 
widows of Clergymen are hcie entertained, with a very 
comfortable provision. 

III. To maintain relations with. 

t 7. To deal with, have communication with (a 
person). Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 720 He is a deepe dissimulcr .. 
entertayning all men for his owne profile. 1653-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 141/2 A Friend is not be entertained 
out of useful or necessary Ends, nor when such fail, is to 
be cast off 

t 8. To treat in a (specified) manner. Obs. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay m on xxvi. 549 He entreteyneth 
vs above all other honourabli for the love of you. 1591 
Shahs, i Hen. Ft, 11. lii. 72, I am sorry, that with reuerence 
I did not entertaine thee as thou art. s6o8-u Bp. Ham 
Medit. (18*1) 76 And entertained with all variety of perse- 
cution. 1630 M. Godwyn tr. Bp. Hereford's Ann Eng, 
38 He was very disgracefully entertained by Sir Annas 
Powlet, who dapt him in the stocks. x66s Gunning Lent 
Fast 44 Art thou rich? do not contumelioutdy entertain 
thelLenlJfast. 

IV. To hold engaged, provide occupation for. 

9. To engage, keep occupied the attention, 

thoughts, or time of (a person ) : also with allcntioti , 
etc. as obj. Hence, to discourse to (a person) of 
something. Obs. cxc. arch. 

* 59 * Shak«. Merry IV. 11. i. 68, I thinke the best way 
were, to entertaine him with hope. 1603 Daniel Philotas 
in Farr S. P./as. / (1848) 274 With what strange formes 
and shadowes ominous Did my last sleep* my gnev'd soul 
intertaine ! 1614 Raleigh Hut. World iv, 2 . 1 4 The Pho- 
cians hoped so to entertain the Thessalians at home, as, etc. 
1665 Boyle Oeeas. Reft. (1675) 60 Noble enough, and worthy 
to entertain the Eyes of God. 1684 Contempt. State Man 
11. viii. (1609) 9x8 Entertaining thy self in Pleasures, thou 
hast for Toys and Fooleries lost Heaven 1 1686 W. dr 
Britainb Hum. Prud. I 9. 5 Nor is the World any longer 
to be entertained with Dark Lanthoms. 1691 Bp. Ely 
Anew. Touchstone A v, I hope I shall neither tire the 
Reader, nor entertain him unprofitably, 1748 Chesterp. 
Lett. II. clxxitL 143, I have so oAen entertained you upon 
these important subjects. 4 1830 Rossetti Dante 4 Care. 

1. (1874) 1 86 Of thee she entertains the blessed throngs, 

+ b. To occupy, fill up, wile away (time). Oh. 
1389 Puttenmam Eng. Poesi* hi. xxv^ArbAaodTo enter- 
tame time and ease at home, 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 1361 The 
weary time she cannot entertain. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 536 
Where he maylikeliest find Truce to his restless thought*, 
and entertain The irksome hours, till his great Chief return. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 387 We entertained our time 
pleasantly enough in searching out and describing of plants. 


TO. To give occupation to (an enemy's forced; 
to engage. Obs. 

. 1*90 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons is They prcsentlie send 
ing certen troupes., to skirmish and entertaine the Mon 
uuettiers. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F 1. ii. in C> Noble English, 
that could entertaine With half their Forces, the full pride 
of France. 1649 SrMicoE Anglia Redtv. it. i. (1654) 70 1 he> 
[colonel Butler'* regiment) entertained sir Charles I.ucak 
1634 R. Cowiington Iv, J vs tine's History 10a Poru*..h»td 
prepared an Army to entertain him l Alexander]. 

10. To engage agreeably the attention of (a 
person) ; to amuse. In recent use often also iron- 
ical : * 1 to try to entertain ’ (with something stupid 
| or uninteresting). Also rtfl. and absol. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva | 953 All this (o entertain the 
Imagination that it waver less. 1635-60 Sianiky Hnf. 
Philos. (1701)93/9 We entertained our selves with discourse 
till the Prison was opened. 166a Stiu.inc.kl. Ong. Sail. 

I. iv. 1 10 Such relations, which though not true, might yet 
olease and entertain his reader*. 1718-8 Lady M. W 
Mont ague Lett. I. xxvii. 89, I am very much entertained 
ssith him. *738 Common Sense (1719) II. 137 Thu* was 
j>oor Lucinda entertain'd out of her Innocence, and diverted 
into Infamy and Contempt. 1773 Johnson let. Mu. 
/ hrale 11 June, You never told me . .how you were enter- 
mined by Boswell's Journal. 1806-7 J. Bskisford Miseries 
Hum. Life (i8»6) v. xv, A Indy whom you consider it as 
your duty to entertain. 1813! .amu him Ser. 11. xxiii. (1665) 
<99 My favourite occupations, now cease to entertain. 1861 
rR. Krmhi.i Rend. (»eorgta 55 He entertained me with 
on account of the Darien Society. 

V. To find room lor ; to give reception to. 
f 11. To admit and contain ; to ‘ accommodate \ 

x6m 6a Hfymn Cosmog 1 1. (1683) 277 '1 he most safe and 
capacious Haven . . capable of entertaining the greatest 
Navy. 1664 L\ fiyn Rat. Hort (1720) yoo Hotbed* to 
entertain .. cxih tick Plant* 1703 Moxon Meeh. La eri 
Cut out so mui It Iroiun the Fore utu! Baiksidcs, as would 
entertain the main Spindle. 1711 Perry Daggenh. Breath 
'litle-p, Rendering the Ports of Dover and Dublin Com 
modious for Entertaining large Ship*. 

f 12. To give reception to ; to receive (a | lemon ). 
AlsoyJ^. Sometimes const, into. Obs. 

1368 GraI’Ton C hton. 1 1 . 659 Diver* other . . came humbly 
ana submitted themselves, whomc he gently enterteined 
& lovingly reteyved. 1390 Siiaks. Com, hrr. 111. i 120 
Since nunc owne doore* refuse to entertaine me. 1614 Hkv 
w'oon Gunaih. t. 37 I no . . with her sonne Mdicerta, were 
entertained into the number of the Sea-god*. 1630 Baxi hi 
Saints' R. 1. v (*654) 51 If the King of lxrael riding on an 
Ass, be entertained into Jerusalem with Hosanna's. 1667 
Milton P.L. iv, 38a Hcfi shall unfould, lo entertain you 
two. her widest Gate* 

18. To receive as a guest ; to show hospitality 
to. Also absol. 

t49o Caxton Fneydos xx 74. I haue them not oncly re- 
ccyued but entretcyned, furnyshed and susteyned,rk. I3«l- 
75 Dturn Occurr. (1 833) 102 Direct it be our souerune laay 
to interlynie the said ambassatour vntdl hir cummyng. 154a 
Ui>ai l krasm. Ajroph. 3 I11 receiuyng and interteinyng of 
geastes and xtraungers. 1641 I. lACKbON True Fvang. T. 

II. 93 Thou never gavest me a Ki<L to entertaine my friends 
X677 Hale Contempt. 11, 131 This World i* little other than 
our Inn to entertain us in our Journey to another Life. 
1781 Gibbon Peel, 4 h. III. 16 Gregory was entertained in 
the house of a pious and charitable kinsman^ 1839 Jbcmson 
Brittany xvi. 267 The Einpcror was entertained ai dinnei. 
1880 Mrs. E. Edwards Pezast in Matnt. Mag. No 353. 74 
We were in such confusion . . that we could not entertain 

+ 14. To give reception something) ; to allow 
\ something) to enter; to accept (pay, etc.); to 
icceive (news, events, etc.) in a certain manner. 

1386 A. Day Lng. Secretary 1. (1625) 119 And l»eing also 
informed with what great cxtreamitic you have entertained 
the newc* of his losse. 1990 Si-fnakr L, Q. ii. ix. 6 But 
were your will her sold to entertaine. 1395 Markham Sit 

R. Gr invite (Arb.) 77 Abr’ams faire bosome lyes to enter- 
tainc it [thy soule). 16x4 Kai high Hist World iv. iii. § 15 
The Athenians with immoderate joy entertained this happy 
seeming proclamation. 1620 Quarles Penlelogia In Farr 

S. P. Jas. I (1848) 138 Did thy dieekes entertaine a 
traytor** lip* ? 1698 Stanhope Chr. Pattern (1711) 74 We 
are to . . entertain the most calamitous accidents without 
murmuring or discontent C1710 C. Matwfk in Blaikie 
Ministr . Word (1883) 395 To have the truths well enter- 
tained with the auditory. 

b. To admit to consideration (an opinion, argu- 
ment, request, proposal, etc.) ; to receive (an idea) 
into the mind. 

x6xa Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 45 But 1 will suspect a 
novel] opinion, of untrueth; and not entertaine it, unless*, 
etc X665 Boyle Oeeas. Ref. 11. XLG675) 130 Who thinks 
it not time to entertain thoughts of Death. 1709 Stem i 
Toiler No, 128 R 7, I.. have, entertained the Addresses of 
a Man who I thought lov'd me more than Life 1875 [owet 1 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 409 That is a question which he refuses to 
entertain. 1883 Act 48 Fid . c. 17 I 8 The case shall be 
stated and the appeal entertained ana heard. 

o. To keep, hold, or maintain in the mind with 
favour ; to harbour ; to cherish ; in weaker sense, 
to experience (a sentiment). 

1576 Fleming Panopiie Eh. 4 Nothing (blame and offence 
excepted) Can chaunce in the life of any man wherein horror 
i* harboured, or fcare intertained. 1647 Cowley Mistr., 
Despatru, When thoughts of Love I entertain. X711 Ad- 
dison Sped. No. 133 P 5 Leontlla . . entertained . . a secret 
Passion for Florio. 1730 Berkeley Let. 7 May, I enter- 
tained some thoughts of applying to his Majesty. 1770 
Langhornr Plutarch (1670) 1 . 144/1 The King entertained 
a deep resentment against him. 1817 Scott Highl . Widow 
v, [She] perhaps for the moment actually entertained the 
purpose which she expressed. 1878 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. I. l iv. 900 To learn from others, you must entertain 
a respect for them. 



ENTEBTAINABLE. 


ENTHBA8TIC. 


f 16. To encounter, meet with. Oh. rare. 

1391 Spenser Virgil'i Gnat 563 Th* Argolick© Power re- 
turning home again© . Did happie windc and weather en- 
ter uine. 1634 bin T. Herbert Trav. 29 That he choxe 
rather to be hit ownc Executioner, then to entertaine the 
trucil aspect of hit Master. 

f 18. To take upon oneself (an obligation, a re- 
lation) ; to engage in, enter upon (a task). Oh. 

,579 80 North Plutarch D676) 75 Knowing themselves 
unmeet to entertain wedlock. 1603 Knollks Hist. Turks 
(ir>,i) 377 Tliat the King should . . entertaine that honour- 
able warre. i6«4 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. aai, I was im- 
pl.ned by many my friends of London to entertaine this 
id rotation. 1667 8 Marnkli, Corr. Wk*. 1873-5 II* 232 
Wc oncly made one order, that the House would entertein 
no new businex.se til) it be calld over. 17x0 W Wood Sun*. 
Truth to Trade was first entertain’d, .by Tittle States. 

Entertainable (entoit^nlbl), a. [f. Enter- 
tain v. + -a RLE.] Capable of being entertained, 
of being received into the roind. 

1684 Chaknock Attnb Cod (1834) 1. 113 Whatsoever 
favours the ambition . . of men, is easily entertainable. 

Entertained (enurt/^nd ),//>/. a. [f. Enter* 
tain v. + -kd 1 .] In senses of tne verb, 
f 1. Taken into service ; enlisted. Oh. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 34 Love that smiled at his 
ne we intertcined champion. 

2. a. That is receiving hospitality ; to. that is 
the object of efforts to amuse or gratify. Chiefly 
absol. 


1856 Miss Yonge Daisy Cham t. xx. 
ncrfct t delight to entertainers and entertained. _ i860 O. W. 
Holmes Prqf. Brtakf.d . 33 We arc the entertainer and the 
entertained. 

Entertainer (cntMtrl’nwh Also 6-7 inter- 
teiner, (6 enterteiner, interteinour). [f. En- 
tertain V. + -KR 1 .] 

1. One who receives a guest ; one who shows 
hospitality ; a host. Alsoy?^. 

1576 Fleming Panoplte Ep. 116 Democritus Sicyouiux is 
my friendly intertcincr. 1670 Waiion Lift Wot/on at 
He was a great lover of his neighbours, and a bountiful en- 
tertainer of them. 1772-84 Cook l r oy. (1790) VI. 2220 Their 
entertainer wax very corpulent. 1819 Lytiuh Disoumed 11 
Having thanked his entertainers for their hospitality. 1896 
Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh iv. 728 A graceful diner-out 
And entertainer more than nospi table. 

Jig. 01656 Bp. Mali. AV/w. 89 ff.) We become the re- 
ceptacles and entertainers of his [God's] good Spirit. 

b. One who admits to consideration (requests 
or proposals) ; one who harbours or cherishes (senti- 
ment, etc.). 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. i 17 When cuery groefe is enter- 
taind, That’* offer’d comes to th'entertainer. 161*15 lip. 
Haii Contempt. N. T. iv. xxx, Good purposes, when they 
arc not held,, .turn enemies to the entertainer of them. 

2. One who or that which furnishes amusement ; 
one who gives a public ‘ entertainment \ 

a 1539 Moke On the Passion Wks. 1273/a She was content 
to be Uikutiu© with a straungcr, & wax a proper enterteiner. 
1793 (title). Wonderful Magazine and Marvellous Chronicle, 
or new weekly entertainer. 1870 II. Smart Race Jot W{fe 
i. Conjurors, lecturers, monologue entertainers. 

f 3. That which keeps up or promotes. Oh. 

1635 Paoitt Chnstianogr. (1646) 187 Equality in govern- 
ment is the entertainer of confusion. 

t Entertai’nesa. Oh. ran - l . [f. os prec. : 

see -Kfls.l A female entertainer ; a hostess. 

1709 E. W. Life Donna Rosina 41 She told her Enter- 
tainex* that she was extreamly troubled. 


(1879) 306 It wao 
ained. i860 O. W. 


Entertaining (cntwtfi-niij), vbl. sb. [f En- 
tertain v. + -ingl] The action of the vb. Enter- 
tain, in various senses. 

1968 Grafton Chron . 11. 663 What profile this gentle 
entertaynvng of his people brought him to . . all men 
may easily conjecture. 164a Rogers Naaman 37 Both 

• L. t *»• 1 vr « . . • .1 r 


entertaynvng of his people brought him to . . all men 
may easily conjecture. 164a Rogers Naaman 37 Both 
the menage of Elisha and Naaman's entertaining thereof. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. A rith. i. (1691) 30 By this entertaining of 
Strangcis for Soldiers, their Country becomes more and more 
peopled. *883 Athenaeum 37 Oct. 5^4/1 The club expect 
also to have the entertaining of. .distinguished guests. 

( uttrib. 1791 in Picton Ifpwl Munic. Rec. (1886) IF, 368 
The present Assembly room was to be appropriated for an 
entertaining room. 

Entertaining (entajtfimij), ///. a. [f. AS 
prec. + -1 no 2.] Tnat entertains, 
tl. Affording sustenance, supporting life. rare. 
1691 -$ Norris Preset . Disc, 203 The Air Temperate and 
Healthy, the Earth Fruitful and Entertaining. 

2. Agreeable ; interesting ; now chiefly, amusing. 
1697 Collier Ess. Mot. Subi. 1. (13109) 13 For the Presence 
of any desirable Object, we know is more Acceptable and 
Entertaining, than either the Notion or Prospect of it. 17x3 
Berkeley Hylas Phil. m. Wks. i8yi I. 339 A Dart of 
knowledge both useful and entertaining, 1719 Butler 
Perm. wks. 1874 II. 44 The secondary use of speech is to 
please and be entertaining to each other in conversation. 
*796 C. Marshall Garden. L (18x3) 6 Of all the einploy- 
huMith in life, none is more . . entertaining, than the culti- 
vation of plants. i860 Ramsay Remits. Ser. 1. (ed. 7) 105 
Enterieening has in olden Scottish usage the sense not of 
amusing but of interesting. 

+ 3. That exercises hospitality ; hospitable, rare. 
**59 Pearson Creed (\B 39) 498 This is the neavenly fellow- 
ship represented unto entertaining Abraham. 

Hence antertainingly adv. y in an entertaining 
manner ; + in the manner of one who receives 
guests {oh .) ; in an interesting or amusing way. 


BatertalnlngnaaE, the quality of being enter* 
taining. 

s6*i Lady M. Wroth Urania 455 He bark’t not.. but 
look’d soberly and entertainingly, like a steward, on the 
strangers. 1754 Sherlock Disc. 36 (R ) He can talk en- 
tertainingly upon common subjects. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Erisndi 1865) 3 ’The entertainingness of moral writings. x88s 
Dm. J. Brown John Leech , etc. 330 The question is ably and 
entertainingly handled. >884 Hale Chrtstm. in Narragan - 


entertainingly handled. 1884 Hale Chrtstm . in Narragan - 
sett v. 117 No method known by which you can inspissate 
entertainingness into a dull article. 

Entertainment (entsitri-nmdnt). Forms : 
see Entertain v . [f. Entertain v. + -mbnt.] 

1 1. The action of upholding or maintaining. Oh. 

s6so Death Rauil. in Hart. Mite. (Malh.) III. x 14 Letters 
patent, .for the intertainement of the edict made in Nantes. 

f 2. The action of maintaining persons in one’s 
service, or of taking persons into service. Also, 
the state or fact of being maintained in or taken 
into service ; service, employment. Oh. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 78/1 The Saxons . . desirous 
of intert&inment to seruc in warres, 1601 Snake. Alls 
Well iv. i. 17 He must thinke vs some band of strangers, 
i’th aduersarie* entertainment. sfeu — Oth. in. iii. 250 
Note if your Ladystrainc hi* ICassio’s] Entertainment With 
any strong, or vehement importunitie. 1647 Spricgk A uglia 
Rediv. iv. vii. (1854) 369 All officers and soldiers that snail 
desire to take entertainment from any foreign kingdom. 
a 166a Heylin Laudu. 359 To undertake some Stipendary 
Lecture, wheresoever they could find entertainment. 

+ b. Provision for the support of persons in 
service ( esp . soldiers) ; concr. pay, wages. Oh. 

*535 rit/ a 7 Hen. VII J t. it § 1 The kings clerks . . hauc 
for tneir cnterteincmcnU and their elerkes, no fees nor 
wages certaine for those offices. 1596 Spenser State /ret. 
89 The which eighteen© thousand pounds will defray the 
entertainment of J500 Souldiers. x6sa Davies Why Ire- 
land , etc. (1787) 24 The Earl of Stafford's entertainment 
wax, for himself mix shillings and eight pence per diem. 
s68a Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 173 Ana other officers, with 
their several salaries and entertainments. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. Introd. ii. 16 Granting him aor.a day. .towards the en- 
tertainment of an hundred horsemen serving there under him. 

1 3. Maintenance ; support ; sustenance. Oh. 

1603 Knollks Hist. Turks (1621) 1391 Lands for the in- 
tertamement of them and their horses. 169a Ray Dissol. 
World iii. (1732) 36 Mo*t convenient for the Entertainment 
of the various Sorts of Animals. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 
III.468 Creatures ..designed for the Service and Enter- 
tainment of Mankind. X754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 
89 The expence laid out upon the minor’s entertainment. 
176s Hume Hist . Eng. III. 71 James .. erected a college 
at Chelsea for the entertainment of twenty persons. 

+ 4. Manner of social behaviour. Obs. 

153* Elyot Gov. 11. xii. With hlr good manors and swetc 
enterteinements. 157* Jf. Jones Bathes Buckstone Pref. 3 
The maners that to Phisiciona belonged, are that thcl be of 
gentle entertaynment. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres xv. i. 
1x8 Goucrne them with convenient speeches, and good en- 
tertainment and curteaie. 


+ 6. Treatment (of persons). Oh. 

1968 Grafton Chron, II. 660 He wax of the Nobilitie re- 
ceyved, and with all honorable entertaincmcnt conveyed to 
the Kinges presence. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 45 This 
[viz. burning] was the entertainment that these sectaries had 
in times past. 1660 Boyle Serafhu Love 74 The savage 
entertainment He met with in it [the World]. 

+ 8. Discussion of a subject. Oh. 

*$75 K. Buktmocoe Causa Dei 339 To conclude this 
tedious Entertainment of the Gentile Divinity, I will add, 
etc. 

7. Occupation ; spending (of time). Now rare. 

*55* Robinson tr. More's Utop. I. iiy b, What familiar occu- 

nieng and enterteynement there is amonge y people. 1988 
Shake. L, L, L. v. l ia6 Sir Holofernes, as concerning some 
entertainment of time. 1860 Motley Netherl. (1868) I. iii. 
91 A dallying entertainment of the time. 

8 . The action of occupying (a person’s) attention 
agreeably ; interesting employment ; amusement. 

i6ib Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxvlil ( 1627 ) 283 An Oration by 
the highest, to giue the visitours intertainment. 1756-7 tr. 
KeysleVs Trav. (1760) III. 123 A person who is fond of 
seeing natural curiosities cannot but meet here with the 
highest entertainment. x8aa Coleridge Aids Refl. (1850) 
Introd. 47 He who seeks to find instruction in the following 
pages, will not fail to find entertainment likewise, 1897 
Wiulmott Pleas. Lit. xxi. 123 Biography., furnishes enter- 
tainments to the reader. 

to. That which affords interest or amusement. 

1659 Genii. Cali. (1696) 83 Other Mens [Affairs] . . are 
the usual entertainment of those that neglect their own. 
*683 Dryden Life Plutarch 80 It [history] has alwayes 
been the most delightful entertainment of my life. 1713 
Steele Sfect. No. 423 p x Gloriana shall be the name of the 
Heroine in to Day's Entertainment. 1756 Burke Subl. 4* 
B. tit. jv, Thexe fine descriptive pieces .. have been the 
entertainment of ages. 1768 Kbid A ris to tie's Logic iv. 1 3. 
81 His appetite for this kind of entertainment. 

O. esp . A public performance or exhibition in- 
tended to interest or amuse. 

J?*! N8 ? N (*755) assigns *0 the word a specific application 
to the lower comedy'; in recent use it often denotes an 
assemblage of performances of varied character, as when 
music u intermixed with recitations, feats of skill, etc. 

* 7*7 J- Thurmond (title). The Miser; or Wagner and 
Abcncock* A Grotesque Entertainment 1806*7 J. Beres- 
ford Miseries H urn. Lift (1826) v, xiii, The entertainments 
}be Circus. 1847 E ***SOii Repr. Men, Shaks. 
Wka. (Bohn) 1 . 353 Importunate for dramatic entertainments. 
1881 Saxntsrury Dryden 18 Davenant succeeded in pro- 
curing permission from the Protector . . to give what would 
now be called entertainments. 

8. The accommodation of anything In a recep- 
tacle. Oh. ' 


*«97. Potter Antic. Greece in. xx. (1715) *5* Harbours 
were Places render’d . . commodious for the Entertainment 
of Ships, xtss Perry Dagrenk. Breach xaa Sufficient 
room for the Entertainment of Ships in this Harbour. 

f 10. Reception (of persons) ; manner of reception. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 66 Hath your hot inter- 
tainment cooled your courage ? 1606 Shake. Ant, 8 CA iti. 
xiii. 140 Get thee backe to Caesar, Tell him thy entertain- 
ment. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. it. ix. (1695) 67 According 
to the divers circumstances of Childrens first entertainment 
in the World. 169a Bp. Ely Anna. Touchstone A iv, In 
the very Prisons, where the Romish-Pricsts could meet 
with any entertainment. 

11. The action of receiving a guest. Also, the 
action of treating as a guest, of providing for the 
wants of a guest. 

*594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. t. x. (1611) 32 The courteous en- 
tertainment of forreiners and strangers. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. 431 Hczekiah’s entertainment of them with 
gladncsse. 1698*9 Ludlow Mem. 1. 10 (R.) Where [at White- 
hall] a constant table was provided for their entertainment. 
170# J. Logan in Pa. Hist . Soc. Mem. IX. 110 The enter- 
tainment has been some charge, his retinue and company 
being great. 17*5 De Foe Voy . round World (1840) 245 
Not the custom of the Spaniards to let their wives appear 
in any public entertainment of friends. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 383 The improvement of our bouses of public 
entertainment. <883 E. T. Payne in Law Times 37 Oct 
432/2 The proprietor of (an inn] . . undertakes to provide 
lor the entertainment of all comers. 

to. concr. Hospitable provision for the wants of 
a guest ; esp. provision for the table. Somewhat 
arch . 

1540 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 146. II. 126 The most bountiful 
gift*, the chcre und most gratiouse enterteignmeut. 1599 
Spenser F. Q. i. x. 27 His office was to giue entertaincment 
And lodging unto all that came. x66i Pepys Diary 2a Aug , 
lo my unde Fenner's, where there was., great deal of 
company, but poor entertainment. 17*8 Morgan Algiers 
II. iv. 360 Provided of all requisite Entertainment for at 
least a Twelvemonth. 1849 James Woodman xii, Take order 
that lodging and entertainment be prepared at York. 

C. A meal ; esp. a formal or elegant meal ; a 
banquet. Somewhat rare in recent use. 

x6o7 Shaks. Timon 1. ii. 153 You have done our pleasures 
Much grace (faire Ladies) Set a faire fashion on our enter- 
tainment. 1669 Marvell Off. Wks. 1872-5 11 385 A Bill 
. . against giving of interteinments of meat or drink. 166s 
R. Knox///j/. Ceylon 89Tb© Entertainment ix, green Leaves 
..which they eat raw, with Lime and Betd-nut. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxii, A very genteel entertainment . . 
dressed by Mr. Thornhill’s cook, c 1775 Burke Sp. Dural. 
Pari. Wks. X. 81 Entertainments, drinkings, open houses. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 90 When the man returned from 
an entertainment. 

12. fa. The action of accepting (a present or 
proposal) 5 the receiving in a certain manner 
(news, events, etc.) ; the * reception ’ (esp. favour- 
able reception, welcome), e.g. of a newly published 
book, of a new idea or doctrine, etc. Oh. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary l (1625) 124 By patient suf- 
ferance* and entertainment of our narmes. z6xa Rowlands 
More Knaues Yet 31 If a bribe doe entertainement findc. 
x6xs Brinsley Pot. Parts (1669) Introd. 4 By the welcome 
and kind entertainment ofmyfir&t labours, etc. 1648 Bi*. Hall 
Select Th. xxiv. Evils, which we look for, fall so much 
the less heavily, by how much we are foreprepared for their 
entertainment. 167a Tillotson in Wilkins Nat. Relig. 
Prcf., The ensuing treatise . . needs nothing else to make 
way for its entertainment. 1699 Bentley Phal. 243 His 
Forgery met with good Entertainment. 1707 S. Switzer 
Pract. Gardiner xxxvii. 196 The Scorzonera has of late met 
with great entertainment at the tables of the curious. 

b. The taking into consideration ; entering upon 
the discussion (of a question). 

1841 Myers Calk. Th. iv. f 13. 053 Men will grow more 
and more averse to the entertainment of questions which, etc. 
o. The cherishing (an idea) in the mind. 

1841 Mi all Noncouf 1. 17 The deliberate entertainment 
of this selfish design. 

Entertake, -tangle, -tear : see Entkk- pref. 
and Inter-. 

Bntertiee, var. of Interdice, Oh. 
Entertissue : see Inter-. 

Enterval, -view, obs. forms of Interval, 
Interview. 

Enterw&rn : see Enter- pref. 

Enterwoven, enterwrougnt : see Inter-. 

+ Bnte-et, a. Oh. rare - 1 . ? Variant of Intkxt, 
interwoven. 

1607 Topsell Serpents 627 HU shield an hundred Snakes, 
his Fathers crest, An Hydra in their compass is entest. 


theos) + - an.] Inspired by an indwelling god. 

1635 Hkywood Hierarch, t. 35 Some of their prophets in 
an Enthean fury, Predicted that a King should come from 
Iury, To Monarchlse the World. 165a Bknlowes Theepk, 
xit. ciii, Canzons, lin’d with Enthean fire. 

t Enthewun. Obs. rart-K [m if ad. Gr. 

6s, f. M§d(ta/ (see next).] — Enthusiasm. 

1751 Byrom Enthus. Poet. Wks. (1810) 251 Alt ho' in one 
absurdity they chime To make religious entheasm a crime- 

t XSntl&M’frtic, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Gr, M*a- 
oria-df, L to be the subject of 'posses- 

sion * by t god, l Mios Enthsosj (See quot) 

Hence a. t Bntkan eUqoUy 

1794 T, Taylor tr. Plotinus Introd. eg The exit beast ic (or 
such as are agitated ixy a divine fttryX — * r Pautanisu* 
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ENTHUSIASM 


Greece III. e66 Wisdom, .delivered. ,ent heart ically, or Ac- 
cording to m deific energy. 

tEntlieate, a. Obs* Also 7 enthe&t. [ad. 
L. enthedt-us, pa. pple, of +tntfu&rt % f. entfuus : 
see next] Possessed or inspired by a god. 

Dau MM. OF Hawth. Poems Wks. 09/* Stars, .en- 
M 1au‘ 


dull— sworn Factors for the Stage. 

Ii Emthaoi, -US. Obs. rare. [a. L. entheos* - us , 
Gr. tv 9 *os divinely inspired, f. If in + 0 e<$? god. 

The use by Eng. authors appears to be suggestedby some 
such L. phrase as entkeus ardor. \ 

An indwelling divine power ; inspiration, 
is * *' ' ' * ' ‘ ~ " ‘ 


I. Dickenson Arisba. s (1878) 78 The diuine Enthcos 
. .should be aflToorded to other nations c 199$ — Sheph. 
CompL (1878) 23 Matchlesae perfections, wrought in them 
l>y vertue of a diuine Enthcos. 178a J. Scott Painting 
Wks. (Anderson) 970 Without the Entheus Nature's self 
bestows. The world no painter nor no poet knows. 

Hence + X*ntl&aoua tf. [ + -our.] divinely in- 
spired. 

168a H. More Annot. GlanvilT s Lux O. 33 Men of a more 
/Ethereal and Enthcous temper. 

Enthetio (enj>e’tik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. ivOenn -6 r, 
f. Me- aor. stem of lvn$tvcu, f. If in + n Oivai to 
place.] Put in ; introduced from without Said 
of * diseases produced by inoculation or implanta- 
tion, and especially syphilitic diseases’ (Syd. Son. 
Lex.). 

1867 A by st. Exped. In Standard 33 Nov., Most danger is 
to be apprehended from the outbreak of epidemics — of 
smallpox, cholera, and enthetic disease. 1888 Sir M. 
Mackenzie Frederick the Noble 226 The man. .urged that 
the disease might be of an enthetic character. 

Enthirst : see En- preff 2. 

Enthraldom (enfroldam). rare. [f. En- 
thrall v* + -dom.J The state or condition of 
being enthralled, lit . and fig. 

1641 J er. Burroughs Serin. 19 Tending . . to the enthral- 
dome of the estates, liberties, consciences of their postcritic. 
sytgM. Davies A th. Brit. 1.373 Full of marks of their Popish 
Enthraldom. *®43 T ait's Mag. X. 350 It is not yours to 
weep The land's enthraldom. 1884 Public Opinion 5 Sept. 
289/1 The emancipation of multitudes of men and women 
from their enthraldom to a vitiated appetite. 

Eathral(l (en)>r$l), v. Also in-, [f. En -1 + 
Tim a Li, si. 

Tho sb. thrall may here be taken in cither of its two senses, 

1 slave ' and ‘ slavery.’] 

1 . trans. To reduce to the condition of a thrall ; 
to hold in thrall ; to enslave, bring into bondage. 
Now rare in lit. sense. 

tt, 1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes , Brutus iii, Ingrateful 
C.csar who could Rome enthrall. _ 1699 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 512 A ransom is. .that which is detained, or given for 
the releasing of that which is enthralled. 1777 Watson 
Philip II (1839) 321 The danger, .of being again enthralled 
by the Spaniards. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I, xxv, I am 
free 1 No one shall enthrall me. 

0 , 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World t. 39 Those people, which 
he (the Turk] hath subjected and inthralled. 1636 E. 
Dacres tr. MachiaveT s Disc. Livy 11 . 495 It is as hard and 
dangerous, .to inthrall a people, that would live free. 

2 . fig. To * enslave f mentally or morally. Now 
chiefly , to captivate, hold spellbound, by pleasing 
qualities. 

a. 1X76 Newton tr, Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 170 A man 
should not give over or enthrall hi* credit and honour to 
Harlots. 1990 Shake. Mids. N. 111. 1 . 143 So is mine eye 
enthralled to thy shape, 1899 Ld. Preston Booth, iv. 177 
Vice doth enthral Men’s strongest Powers. 1797 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffs Italian xvii, He was inclined to believe that a 
stratagem had enthralled him. a 1839 Prakd Poems (1884) 
II. 123 And M— ■, in that simple dress, Enthralls us more 
by studying less. *878 E. Jknkins Haverholme 136 He 
w as enthralled by the wizard spell of the orator. 

p. 1803 Daniel Def. Rhime (17x7) 12 Seeking to please 
our Ear, we inthral our Judgment 1838 Healey Theo. 
phrast.. Import. Diligence 55 This fellow perswades him 
not so much to inthrall himsclfe to his Physicians directions. 
ctpso Prior Poems (1866) 12 She soothes, but never can 
intnral my mind, a 1803 Beattie Hermit (R.), Spring 
shall return, and a lover bestow And sorrow no longer thy 
bosom enthrall. xSflO Kingsley Raleigh Misc I. 30 The 
sense of beauty inthralls him at every step. 1878 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. I. xviii. 5x6 To inthrall his mind by the influ- 
ences of religion. 

Hence Bntfcnt'lML ppl. a. XntRraTler, one 
who enthralls. BaUms'lllug vbl. sb * and ppl. a. 

199s Shake, Two Gent, it Iv. 124 Loue hath chas f d sleepe 
from my enthralled eyes. 1800 Holland Livy 11. xxiv. 59 
Tha enthralled debtors . . were imtnediatlie by name en- 
rolled. >844 Milton Areof, (Arh.) 73 Through our. . back- 
wardnes to recover any enthrall’d peace of truth out of the 
~ipe of custom. 1840-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, in (1602) 
93 The subjecting and tnthralling all Ministers under 
them* MfCo KAiNS Poems 149 Her sweetest mouth, .[is] 
All hearts enthraller. 1797 Burks Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 31 x With an enthralled world to labour for them. xBee 
Scott Monmst. xiii, Those of the Sucken* or enthralled 
ground, were liable in penalties. 1871 Macduff Mem. 
Patmos xiv. 199 To break loose from the enthralling chains 
of earth* 

En thralment (en)n$lm£nt). ff. Enthrall v. 
+ -mint.] The action of enthralling ; the state 
of being enthralled ; slavery ; sometimes in pi. 
Chiefly^. 

i6t« Speed Hist. Gt * Brit. tx. xvi. I si The King of France 
might see m s to haoe sustained a grteuoos loese by the en- 


thralment of this Duke. 1838 tr. Florus *58 Cataline.. 
was thrust into a treason for inthralment of hi* native 
Countrey. 1849 Milton l'etrack. (1851) 187 Ther can be 
neither peace, nor joy, nor love, but an enthrallment. 1794 
G. Wakefield Dh. if York 23 To weep over the enthral- 
ment of our specie*. 1809 Wordsw, / i rr/.(i8so)87 life, In 
its late course of even days with all Their smooth enthral- 
ment. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 798 There are, , enthralments 
far More self-destroying. itat D’ Israeli Chat. /, I. iv. 77 
This tenderness in all probability was but the temporary 
enthralment of the eyes. 1878 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. 
Index 545 (Religious freedom] me* from inthralments of 
the hand of violence. 

t Enthriil, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Thrill v.] 

trans. To pierce. 

1999 Sackvillk Mirr. Mag.* Induct. Ri. liil, Pale Death 
Endirylling it [her brcstl to reuc her of her breath. 1993 
Nauhe Christ's T. (t6i3) 182 l he yron fist, that hold* out 
nought but a knife to enthrill vs. 

Sntlirone ^cnjirou-n), v. Also 7-8 inthrone, 

[f. En- 1 + Throne : cf. F. enthroner (Cotgr.Vl 

1 . trans. To seat on a throne ; esp. to set (aking, 
bishop, etc.) on a throne as a formal induction to 
office; to invest with regal or episcopal authority. 

1808 Shaks. Ant. Sf Cl. in. vb 5 Cleopatra and himselfe in 
Chaircs of Gold Were publikely enthron’d. 1691 Baxikk 
Inf. Bapt.. A King is .. King., incompleatly till he be 
solemnly Crowned and In throned. 1726 Ayliffk Paretg. 
63 This Pope.. was no sooner elected and enthron'd In 
France.. but that he, etc. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
1 35 He was not crowned and anointed in Westminster Abbey, 
but was solemnly enthroned. 1876 Grekn Short Hist. iii. 
119 [Thcl Bishop of Norwich was elected by the monk* of 
Canterbury at his bidding and enthroned as Primate, 

/ lg . a x8a8 Sir J. Beaumont Efifh. in Farr S. P. Jas. I 
(1848) 143 There pride, enthroned in minty errours, dwrls. 
* 7 * 7 . Thomson Summer 400 One [maid], chief, in gracious 
dignity inthron’d Shine* o’er the rest, a 1790 Warton 
Enthusiast (R.), Where happiness and quiet sit enthron'd. 
1844 Stanley Arnold (1858) II. 148 To enthrone the very 
mystery of falsehood nnn iniquity, 1868 Miss Hr addon 
Dead-Sea F. II. ix. 211 If she seem an angel to you, en- 
throne her in your heart of heart*. 

2 . To set ab on a throne ; to place in a high 
position, exalt. 

1699 Addison Imit, Milton 42 By every God that sits 
enthroned on high. 1856 Stanley Sinai \ Pal. iii. (1858) 
171 Enthroned, .on a mountnin fnstne**. a 1839 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 300 In every parish from Mile End to Saint 
James’* was to be seen enthroned on the shoulder* of stout 
Protestant porter* a pope. 

Hence + Enthrona tion, Obs. y in 7 lnthrona- 
tion, the action of enthroning. Bnthro’n«A ppl. 

a. , in ft inthroned. 

x6xi Sprf.d Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i. 4 xo The antinue Regall 
Chaire of Inthronation. a 17x1 Ken Div. Love Wks. (1838) 
247 Glory be to thee, O Love inthroned l 

Enthronement (cn)m?u-nm£nt\ Alto 7 in-, 
[f. as prec. + -ment.1 a. The action of enthroning ; 
esp . the ceremony of enthroning a king or bishop. 

b. The fact of being enthroned. 

1889 Atidr. Virginia in Land. Gas. No. 2031/2 Your 
Majesties peaceable and safe Inthronement in your Right- 
ful and Lawful Imperial Seat. 1878 Spuroeon Treat. Dav. 
Ps. cxviii. 24 The day of David’s enthronement was the be- 
ginning of better times. 1889 Manch. Exam . 9 Apr. 5/3 It 
was at Bishop Temple's own request that his enthronement 
. . took place so early in the morning. 

t Enthroiig, inthro ng, v. Obs. rare. [f. 
En-I, In- + Throng sb. and th] a. intr. To 
crowd in. b. trans . To encircle in a throng, beset. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. xli, The seas betwixt those Isles 
inthrong.' Ibid. xix. xxxvii, His people like a flowing 
streame inthrong. 1603 Florio Montaigne iii. xiii. (1632) 
627 Alcibiades. .enthronged by his enemies. 

Enthr oning (enl’rdu'niQ), vbl. sb. [f. En- 
thbonk v. + -ino*.] The action of the verb En- 
throne ; the action of formally inducting a king 
or bishop to office ; » Enthronement. Also fig. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 295 Coronation, inthroning, is 
solemnity of King-making, or King-decloring. 1897 tr. 
Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. II. 32 These two letter* were written 
a little while after the Enthroning of George. 1709 Stan- 
hope Paraphr. III. 94 Of that Enthroning the Holy Ghost 
shed abroad . . was a convincing Demonstration. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 651 The enthroning of Henry the 
Fourth. 

Enthronil&tion (enpr^uoiz^ Jan). Forms : 
6 intronjxaoion, -ieaoion, 6- 8 inthronis&tion, 
7 - enthronisation, -isatlon. [f. Enthronjzk + 
-ATiON.] « Enthronement. Also fig. and attrib. 

1917 Torkingtom Pilgr. (1884) it A Riche Cappe which 
every Duk ys Crowned with at hys flirst Intrononyzacions. 
199a Balk Apol. 96 The feast of Scdhans intronizacion. 
*S 74 Life fotk A bp. Canterb. AvUl, The insullinge off 
ArcnbUshopps his predecessors (which they commonly call 
inthronization). tot4 Sflden Titles Hon , 147 The Great 
Sophi hath at his inauguration a kind of miter horn’d put 
on by his Chaliph, at his inthronUatton. 1898 Traff Comm. 
Acts xiii 9 Popes, .change their names at their enthroniza- 
tion. *883 A rondrimn, 3 All Israel shall be invited to 
wait upon ine Solemnity of its [ the sacred Ark's) InthronUa- 
tion. 1790 Hodges Elihu (1753) PreL Disc. 77 In this 
vision we have a representation of the. .inthronization of 
the Lamb. s8Xl Fraser's Mag. XVII. 8e6 Unanimous 
enthronisation of his genius above surrounding and inferior 
men. i860 Frees Henry /If. 11 . in. iii 318 Opposite, was 
a chair, .for the occupation of the king before his enthroniza- 
tion. 1879 W. Benham Mem. Tost 43a Immediately after 
the enthronisation the Archbishop and his Aunily went to 
Lambeth. 

attrib. 1791 Milles in Phil. Tresnt. XLVIL 1x6 note x 
The enthronimion-feast of archbishop Neville. 


t EnthrOHis#, v. Obs . exc. arch . Forms : 
a. 4 ©ntrontae, 6-7 enthroniao, (-oaniee, 
miehe), 6-8 onthroniid. 0 . 4-6 introniao, -■©, 
6-7 inthroniae, -yea. fad. OF. intnmiscr 
(13th c. In Littr^) ad. late I.. int{h)nmiwre> ad. 
Gr. Mpoutfay, f. b in + $p 6 ro t Throne. 

In the poetical example* the accent i» variously e'nthnmite , 
enthrv'nize ; the former accords best with mod. analo- 
gies.) 

1 . iratts. ^Enthrone v . i. AUo fig. and tefi. 
a. *323 Gower Coif. III. 167 What mi in: tour wnsmiro- 

nired T nc firstc day of his coronc, *983 87 Fork A. «V M. 
(16H4) 1 1. 417 lie in 1m whole pomu mitred *at there enthron- 
bed. 1904 J. 1 »u Kh.Ni»oN A tisbas (1878) 41 ChastUic *,uc cn- 
thtont/de iisgardiaii of her looks*. 1809 llr. Bakiow A nsiv. 
A timeless t atholit 304 King* are enthroAtii/ed by Diuine 
ordinance. 1646 I. Hail JWms 78 With what grace Doth 
incrcy sit cnihronu’d on thy face l 1891 Gat akhr Pa eh* r 
in Fuller A bet Rnfiv (1867) II. 16 ‘Ine first laichbishopj 
that, was enthroni/cd in that scat. 

P- *393 Gowk* ton/. 1. 234 Thu* was he pope canonised 
with gieut honour and intronised. 1460 Cak,ravk Lhtvu. 
252 And aftir him [Urban] was mtroni/ed Bonifaiius 
the IX. >979 Fdi.kk Hesktns Pail «o 6 'Flic reuerend 
M. Doctor ffeskins. .intlironi/cd in hi* noctours chayer, 
1637 Pik KLiNt.ioN A l tare Lhr. 28 Ambition to step up Into 
the highest roomes and seat*, and theie to im lose and in- 
throm/e thcniHclves, 1889 Ate. Ct*ron. in Lend. Gas. No, 
2028/2 Tc Deum l»cing Sung. He Ascended the 1*hrone, and 
being Inthroiu/ed, the Arcli-IinthopH, etc. s8e8 Eubrn 
Caron. (?• t. in Masked Mon. Bit. III. *23 ’ine Ouecn 
will ascend the Theatre, and be lifted up into her Throne 
. .being Inthruimed, or placed therein. 

2 . To set as on n throne ; to place in a high 
position, exalt ; to raise in dignity. 

a 1983 Got niN«. Calvin on Dent. cUm. 1083 KnthronWhcd 
with the Angel* of Paradise. 16x4 R. Taii or Hog hath 
lost Pearl v. in lfa/1. Doth ley XI. 485 Here *its enthronisM 
The sparkling diamond. 1621 Dhumm. of Hawx h, < ypnsx 
Grove Wk*. 12s The sun enthroni/rd in the midst of the 
planets, a 1711 Krn Hymns Jhcstiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 9S9 
An heav’nly Mind can never miss, '1 o mi like Jesus enthron- 
U’d in Bli**. 

0 . 1*37 Primer % Landes B ij, O ( iloriou* floure of woman- 
bed Ai>ove the sterre* inthronised. 1614 Kalkn.ii Hist. 
Wop Id 11. 378 Now inthronired he sits on high, In golden 
Palace of the starry Skie. 

Hence Bnthronliad ppl. a. t Bntbronlslitff 

vbl. sb. 

1372 N. Roucarroc k in Bosscwell Armorie Prel. Verse*, 
Thcnthroni/ing of loue. 1981 J. Brn. // addon's Anstv. 
Osor . 30G), Alter the enthroni/yng of Hildebrand. . Kyngei 
were called Kyngenonely In name 180* Br Bariow Serin. 
Patties Crosse 23 The inlhroniMug and deposing of Prince*, 
is (iod* onely prerogative royall. 1640 Howm l Dodona's 
Grtn>e 58 The newly enthroniz’d Okc. a 1734 N oin it Ea am. 
11. v. 1 27 ( 1740) 33a The heroic Carriage 01 some of the en- 
thronlMid Clergy. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxiv. 6 Lntonin, 
thou that art Throned daughter of enthronis’d Jove. 

Enthunder t see En- pref . 1 3. 

Enthuse (enjiiw z), v. U. S. { colloq . or humor - 
Ous.) [An ignorant back-formation from Entiiuh 
lAttM. j a. trans. To kindle with enthuKinsm. b. 
intr. To grow enthugiastic ; to go into ecstasies. 

1889 Ohio newspaper in N. 4 (?• Ser. iv. IV. 512 The only 
demrxrat whoMJ nomination could enthuse the democracy 
of Ohio. 187a Lvttom Parisians 11. viii, The American 
whispered ..'lam not without a kinklc that you will be 
enthused’. 1880 Grant Coif ess. Frivolous Ctrl iv. 180, 
1 admit he began to enthuse a little. 1887 H. P. Kimrai l 
I n Pall Mall G. 22 June */s, I don’t get enthused at all, 
*ir, over all this Greek bu*lncM. 

t Enthtrsiac. a. Obs. In 7 -aquo. [f. Gr. b$ov - 
ala (correctly inferred from its derivative*: see 
Enthohiasm) + -AC,] Causing prophetic ecstasy. 

*6ot Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1321 These Etithusiaqu*- 
and divining spirits. 

t Enthu iiau. Obs. [f. as prec- + - an.] En- 

THUKIABT 1. 

x8ax Burton Ana/. Mel. 111. iv, 1. iii. (1676) 408/1 Of 
Prophets, Enthusian* and Impostors^ our Ecclesiastical 
stories afford many examples. 169s in Colm. 1707 K. 
W ard Hudibras Rrdiv. it. viii, Those, .confusion*, 

Occasioned by such vile Enthusion* trsr] Who had already 
robb’tl the Throne. 

Enthusiasm (enjrtw zii^m). Also 7 enthu- 

•iaame, (entouaiasm, 8 enthyalaam). [ad. late 
L. enthusiasm-us , Gr. bOovaiaapbt, f. Mvvotd- 
f. kvOovata (Zonaras Lex.) the fact of being 
Mfos possessed by a god. Cf. Fr, cnthouuasme. 

The word Move la ha* been explained by I eo Meyrr 
for *iy 0 tovo(o. aUtr. sb. f. *jy$sovrr. stern of pr. pple of 
to be I r0s 05. 1 

+ 1. Possession by a god, supernatural inspira- 
tion, prophetic or poetic frenzy; »n occasion or 
manifestation of these. Obs. 

[1979 E. K. Gloss. Spewed* Shepk. Cal. Oct. A rgt , A 
certaine iy€ovtnoa^ 6 s and celcstiall inspiration. 1608 
Sylvester Du BarUu 210, 1 feci the vertue of my spirit 
decayed, The Enthousiasmo* of my Muse Allaid.] 1603 
Holland Plnlanh's Mor. 1342 The Daemons use to make 
their prophets and prophetesses to be ravished with on En- 
thusiasme or divine fury. i6soJ. Pypkr tr. Hist. Astrea 

1. v. 146 The Bacchanals runne thorow the streets raging 
and storming, full of the Enthusiasme of their god. 1891 
Baxter Inf. Bapt. 87 Doth he think they knew it by En- 
thusiasm or Revelation from Heaven T 1874 Hickman Hist* 
Quinquart. <ed. 2) 8 Nothing made the Anabaptists so in- 
famous as their pretended enthusiasms or revelations. 1893 
Urquhart Rabelais in. Prol., It is my sole Entousiasm. 
i8ot Robinson Archmol. Grstca lit. xii. 233 The second sort 
of MopiFTW . . were such as pretended to enthusiasm. 
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+ b. (cf. 3.) Poetical fervour, impassioned mood 
or tone. Obs. 

1603 Drydln Juvenal l* ref. (J.) t Post ry, by a kind of en- 
thusiasm, or extraordinary emotion of soul, makes it seem 
to us that we behold, etc. 1779*81 Johnson L . P ., Cowley 
Wks. 11 . 70 He [Cowley] was the fine who imparted to 
English numbers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and 
the gaiety of the less. 

2 . Fancied inspiration ; 1 a vain confidence of 
divine favour or communication ’ (J.). In 18th c. 
often in vaguer sense : Ill-regulated or misdirected 
religious emotion, extravagance of religious specu- 
lation. arch. 

i860 H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr., If ever Christianity 
be exterminated, it will be by Enthusiasme. 1711 Smaftesh. 
Charac. f 7 (1737) 1 . S 3 Inspiration is a real feeling of the 
Divine Presence, and Enthusiasm a false one. 1749 Dodd- 
ridge Life Col. Gardiner f 137. 163 There is really buch 
u Thing as Enthusiasm, against which it becomes the true 
Friend* of the Revelation to be diligently on their Guard. 
17 66 Walpole Lit . 10 Oct., Towards the end he [Wesley] 
exalted his voice and acted very ugly enthusiasm. 177a 
Priestley Inst. Retig. (178a) I. tat Enthusiasm [makes usj 
imagine that we are the peculiar favorites of the divine 
being. 18*9 1 . Taylor Entkus. ii. (1867) ao The most 
format and lifeless devotions, .are mere enthusiasm unless, 
etc. 184*4 Emerson Ess. Over-Soul Wks. (Bohn) I. 118 
Everywhere the history of religion betrays a tendency to 
enthusiasm. 

3 . The current sense : Rapturous intensity of 
feeling in favour of a person, principle, cause, etc.; 
passionate eagerness in any put suit, proceeding 
from an intense conviction of the worthiness of the 
object. 

1716 Kennktt in Ellis Orig. Lett . 11. 429 IV. 306 The 
King of Sweden, must have much more enthusiasm in him 
to put it In execution. 1766 7 Mrs. S. Pfnningion Lett. 
III. 167 Different religions have introduced prejudices, En- 
thusiasms, and Scepticisms. 179a A need. W. Pitt I. xviii. 
a 8a A passion for glory which was nothing short of enthu- 
siasm. 1808 Sir John Moork in Jan. Moore Camp. Spain 
76 The armies you sec are also without enthusiasm, or 
even common obstinacy. 18x7 Miss Mitford in I/Estrange 
Lift II. i. it Enthusiasm is very catching, especially when 
it is very eloquent. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremer's 
Grace I. ii. 56 Enthusiasm for the ideals of his country and 
of humanity. 

Enthusiast (en|>i//*zi, test), [ad. Gr. Movariaar- 
Tji r {. ivOov<Ttd(<iv (»cc prcc.). Cf. Fr. enthou * 
siaste. ] 

f 1 . One who is (really or seemingly) possessed 
by a god ; one who is under the influence of pro- 
phetic frenzy. Also fig. Obs. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagv Acts 4 Mon. (164a) 16a So did 
those Enthusiasts amongst the Pagans deliver that . . wherof 
they had no .apprehension. 1660 Stillingfi* Iren, 1. v. 

1 1662 96 Their proper Enthusiasts as the Sybils, and the 
Pythian Prophetess. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. 48 
The Indians, .will not as yet return any of our Captive 
Friends, till God speak to the foresaid Enthusiasts [two 
sagamores claiming divine inspiration]. 
fig. 1647 Crashaw Music's Dust Poems 90 She is placed 
Above herself— Music’s enthusiast I 1700 Dhydkn Alex* 
under's Feast 163 The sweet enthusiast from her sacred 
store Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds. 

2 . t a. transl. Lat. Enthusiast a ; In Eccl, Hist . 
the designation of a sect of heretics of the fourth 
century, who pretended to special revelations. Obs . 
(the Lat. form is now used Hist.) 

1637 Hikron Wks. 1 . 8a There were in the elder times 
ccrtatne heretiques called Enthusiasts, which, .contemned 
the written word. 1630 F. Rorartb God's Holy H. x. 75 
The haeresie of the Messalini otherwise called Euchites 
and Enthubiastcs. 

b. gen. One who erroneously believes himself 
to be the recipient of special divine communica- 
tions ; in wider sense, one who holds extravagant 
and visionary religious opinions, or is character- 
ized by ill-regulated fervour of religious emotion. 

(Pagitt and other 17th c. writers give enthusiasts as the 
actual name of a contemporary beet of Anabaptists; but 
this is probably a misapprehension ) 

1609 Downam Chr. Liberty 27 If there be no freedom in 
our wills before we be called, then belike*. we must look 
with the Enthusiasts for violent raptures. 1614 T. Adams 
Devils Banquet 328 Sottish Enthu siaste* condemne all 
learning, all premeditation. 166$ Glanvill Setts. Sci. xiii. 
71 Hence we may derive the Visions, Voyces. Revelations 
of the Enthusiast. *746 Wesley Princ . Methodist 54 It is 
the believing those to be Miracles which are not { that con- 
stitutes an Enthusiast. 1806 Earl Wkstmorld. m Cobbett 
Part. Deb. VII. 230 Atheists, enthusiasts, jacobins, and 
such descriptions of persons. 1896 R. Vaughan mystics 
(i860) II. 16s This very Church of Rome incarcerated 
Motinos and Madame Guyon as dangerous enthusiasts. 

3. One who is full of 4 enthusiasm ’ (see JEnthu- 
si ask 3) for a cause or principle, or who enters 
with enthusiasm into a pursuit. Const, for , in, 
oj \ ito. Sometimes with unfavourable notion 
(transf. from 2 b. ) : A visionary, self-deluded person. 

In present use the disparaging sense is more frequent 
than in the case of the related words Enthusiasm ana En- 
thusiastic 

1764 Goldsmith Hist. Eng. in Lett. (177a) II. ai 4 An 
enthusiast to the discipline of the field. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxxv. 158 Hardly serious at first, he is now an enthusiast 
*790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 197 We shall believe those 
reformers to be then honest enthusiasts. 179s — Th. Fr. 
AJfairsWA. 74 At present the king, .can send none but the 
enthusiasts of the system. 1793 Holcroft tr. LavateVs 
Phystogn. > t»l. 5a Paracelsus .. an astrological enthusiast. 


1896 Sir B. Bsodik Psychol. Inq. I. i. 26 The energy and 
sincerity of enthusiasts is powerful in all ages. 1878 Morlly 
Carlyle in Crtt. Misc. 190 The arbitrary enthusiast for ex- 
lemal order. 

U Sometimes defined by the context in its etymo- 
logical sense, in order to give a different com- 
plexion to its use in sense 2 or 3. 

c 1771 Fletcher 4 th Chech Vtk%. 1795 III. 59 The true 
Enthusiasts, those who are really inspired by the grace and 
love of God. H. Smith in Sunday Mag. 507 He 

was an enthusiast in the best and truest sense oil the word, 
for he was filled with the fulness of God. 

4 . attrib. or adj. That is an enthusiast ; pertain- 
ing to an enthusiast, enthusiastic. 

x68i Luttrkll Brief Ret. (1857) I. 88 The enthusiast 
maid of Hatfeild predicted the royal! blood should be poy- 
soned. 1741 Collins Ode Pity 99 Shall raise a wild enthu- 
siast heat. x86*Thornbury Turner II. 323 In a room that 
resembled the miserable Barry's, he lived his enthusiast life. 

EntlrosiMtio (enbiwzi|arstik),rt. andjA [ad. 
Gr. Movoia<jTtK- 6 t, f. *v$ovoi 6 (ttv : see prec.l 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to enthusiasm, full of 
or characterized by enthusiasm. 

+ L Pertaining to, or of the nature of, possession 
by a deity. Also fig. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1348 For an instrument. . 
to set it [divination] aworke, we allow a spirit or winde, and 
an exhalation enthusiasticke. 1647 Crashaw Poems tia 
Enthusiastic flame*, such as can give Marrow to my plump 
genius. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 111. L 12 The Forme., 
wherein the first Divine Pocsie wax delivered, wax En- 
thusiastic. 1849 Fitzgerald t r. Whitaker's Disp. 2^5 We 
do not speak of any enthusiastic influence of the Spirit. 

t 2 . Pertaining to, characterized by, or of the 
nature of mystical delusions in religion. Obs. 

1690 Temple Ess. Heroic Virtue Wks. 1731 I. 220 Being 
built upon Foundations wholly Enthusiastic*, and thereby 
very unaccountable to common Reason. 17*7 Swift Let. 
F.ng. Tongue , During the usurpation . . an infusion of en- 
thusiastic Jargon prevailed. 1748 Hakti ey Observ. Man 
11. ii. 194 The several Enthusiastic Sects that arise from 
time to time among Christians. 

+ b. transf. Irrational, * quixotic’. Obs. 

169a Dhyden St. Kuremont's Ess. 34 The Dccii who 
sacrificed themselves for the good of a Society whom they 
went to forsake, seem to me truly enthusiastick. 1775 
Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 10 An absurd and enthusiastick 
contempt of interest. 

3 . Of feelings, convictions, etc. : That is of the 
nature of, that amounts to, Enthusiasm 3 ; in- 
tensely ardent, rapturous. Of persons, their tem- 

C craments, actions, language, etc. : Characterized 
y or manifesting Enthuhiahm 3. 

1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1813 XII. 401 Their 
military and enthusiastick spirit. *791 -- Lett. Member 
Nat. Assemb. Wks. VI. 39 A style, glowing, animated, cn- 
thusiastick. *703 Gouv. Morris tn Sparks Ltje \ Writ. 
<1832) II. 276 The English will be wound up to a pitch of 
enthusiastic horror against France. 1808 Sir John Moork 
in J as. Moore Camp. Spain (1809) 294 In aid of an enthu- 
siaatic brave people. 184s Lang Arab. Nts. I. 72 Enthu- 
siastic admirers ofliterature. 1876GRKEN Short Hist. vii. 361 
A burst of enthusiastic joy hailed the accession of Elizabeth. 

+ B. sb. « Enthusiast i, a b. Obs. 

x6xo Healey St. A ug. Citie o/God 56 There we saw En- 
thusiastic*, persons rapt with fury. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav . (1677) 326 (T.), The dervis and other santoons, oren- 
thusiastick*. 169a Luttrell BriqfKel(\*S 7 ) II. 547 Some 
troopcs were ordered to suppresse and seize upon the ring- 
leaders of these enthusiasticks, 1709 K. War a Hud. Rediv . 
(1715) II. ix, Enthusiasticks flock d in Sho&lcs, To fight, 
not tor their Lives, but Souls. 

Enthiuda'«tic&l, a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 

1 1 . Of the nature of possession by a deity ; =* 
Enthusiastic i. Obs. rare. 

a 1 6$x J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 183 This way of communi- 
cating truth to the souls of men is originally nothing else 
but orophetical or enthusiastical. 

+ 2. - Enthusiastic a. Obs. 

1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. (171a) 23 We are speaking 
now of Enthusiastical Sanguine. *677 w. Hubbard Not. 
rative 11. 61 Squando . . that Enthusiastical, or rather Dia- 
bolical Miscreant. 1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 299 
This one enthusiastical conceit of the 1 Light within \ 1696 
C. Leslie Snake in Grass (1697) oa The . . Enthusiastical 
Murthers, Rapines, and Outrage of the Zealots. 17*0 But- 
ler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 174 The subject is a real one; 
there is nothing in it enthusiastical or unreasonable. 175s 
Carte Hist . Eng. III. 8a The enthusiastical and seditious 
opinions of Muncer and the Anabaptists. 0x847 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor l. ix. 401 A set of enthusiastical 
Methodists. 

t b. transf Moved by irrational impulses ; 
visionary ; fanatically devoted to an idea or belief. 

16*4 T. Adams Devils Banquet 331 Some will minister 
nothing, but what comes next into their heads and hands : 
these are Enthu&iasticall Phisitiamt. 1680 Burnet Rochester 
8a They are neither hot nor enthusiastical but under the 
power of calm and clear Principles. 171 1 Shaftesb. Chare*. 
(Z737) III. 64 There have been in reality Enthusiastical 
Atheists. 1790 Johnson Rambler So. 63 p 4 That all are 
equally happy . . none is sufficiently enthusiastical to main- 
tain. 

3. « Enthu si abtic 3. arch . 
vM V. Knox Ess . (1819) HI. cxviii 1 The enthusiastical 
admirers of a favourite author. x8ea Mar. Edgeworth Mor. 
T. (18x6) I. x. 8a The old man. whose temper was not quite 
so enthusiastical. 1837 W, Ware Zombies (1844) L 4 A birth 
transcending human expectation could not create a more 
enthusiastical sensation. 

B»thiL*ia,rtdcally, adv . [f. prec. + -ly 3.1 
f a. In the manner of one under mystical reli- 


gious delusion. Obs. b. In the manner of one 
full of enthusiasm ; with a display of ardent or 
rapturous feeling. 

&. 1601 Wood Ath. Oxon. (R.), He [John Oxenbridge) 
preached very enthusiastically in several places. >696 C. 
Leslie Snake in Grass (1697) 90 If they shou'd Enthu- 
siastically Believe, or Hypocritically Pretend. 1711 Dk Foh 
Plague (17*4) &fi Some were so Enthusiastically bold as to 
run about tne Streets, with their Oral Predictions. 

b. 1786 W. Gilfin in Mrs. Delanjs Corr. Ser. 11. III. 
346 Plants, of which she is enthusiastically fond. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 362 His scheme was enthusiastically 
applauded. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. P ref. 5 Mr. Innes 
. . always entered enthusiastically into any proposal calcu- 
lated to elucidate the past history of his native country. 

Enthtrsiastly, adv. rare. [f. Enthusiast + 
-ly*.] In the manner of an enthusiast. 

1884 W. J. Linton Poor Woman in Transl Eng ; Verse , 
155 The young . . Of her great beauty raved enthusiastly. 
Enthwite, var. of Entwitk v. t Obs. 
Eathym©matlo(c*n})imfma; tik),a. [ad. Gr. 
it'OvyujjMiTiKds, f. (see next).] Of, or per- 

taining to, or of the nature of an enthymeme ; con- 
taining an enthymeme ; consisting of enthymeme*. 
Also Sknthymematioal a. in same sense. 

1988 Fraunck Lawiers Log. u. ix. 98 b, An argument 
called Sorites by this enthymematicall progression. 168* 
Ho burs Rhet. 11.xxii.84 Enthymemattcal; that is, have in 
themselves the force of an Enthymeme. 18*7-93 Whately 
Logic 11. iv. 6 7 Here the Minor Premiss is what is called 
an Enthyincmatic sentence, i860 Abp. Thomson Laws 
Th. 6 1 xo. 206. 

Enthymeme (enjummi). Also 7-9 enthy- 
mem ; in Lat. form enthymema. [ad. L. enthy- 
tnctna , a. Gr. hObfxrjpa, f, lv$vfjUt<r$ai to think, 
consider, infer, f. iv in + 0 vp 6 s mind.] 

+ 1 . Rhet . After Aristotle’s use: An argument 
based on merely probable grounds; a rhetorical 
argument as distinguished from a demonstrative 
one. Obs . 

x6oo Holland Livy xxiil xii. 481 These strange Enthy- 
memcH and conclusions. 164a Milton A pot. Sweet. (1851) 
as6 To wreath an Enthymetna with maistrous dexterity. 
0x677 Barrow Serm. (1686) 111 . ii. 18 Oratours back their 
Entfiymemes (or rational Argumentations) with Inductions 
(or singular Examples). . *® 4 * Db Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 
X. (1862) 27 [Explains Aristotle's use, as distinguished from 
that of later logicians]. 

t 2 . Cicero (Tof. xiii.) uses enthymema for a 
striking antithesis closing a rhetorical period. 
Hence the following definitions : 

1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet.. An Enthymem. .is, as Cicero 
saith, when the sentence concluded consisteth of contraries. 
1731 Bailky, Enthymem (with Rhetoricians) is when the 
concluding sentence consists of contraries. 

3 . Logic. A syllogism in which one premiss is 
suppressed. 

(This sense is due to a misapprehension (already in Boe- 
thiu*0 524>, the description of the enthymeme (sense x) as 
1 an imperfect syllogism* (artA^f av\\oyt<rn 6 %) having been 
interpreted as referring to its form instead of its matter.) 

1580 Fraunck Lawiers Log. if. ix. 98 b, An Enthymeme 
is nothing but a contracted syllogismc. 1656 Cowley Pindar. 
Odes 50 note , In Enthymemes . . half is left out to be sup- 
plyed by the Hearer, xyxa Arbutnnot John Bull (17551 9s, 
I desire to know whether you will have it by way of Syl- 
logism, Enthymem, Dilemma, or Sorites. 1764 Reid Inquiry. 
Perhaps Des Cartes meant not to assume nis own existence 
in this enthymeme, but the existence of thought. 1795 
Wythkb Dec is. Virginia 15 The argument included in tnis 
opinion is an enthymema. x 8*7-36 Whatkly Logic 265 In 
an Enthymeme the suppressed Premiss should be always 
the one of whose truth least doubt can exist. 1870 Bowbn 
Logic iii. 57 The Common form of argumentation is En- 
thymeme, which consists of but two propositions. 

Entice (entais), v. Forms: a. 3-6 entyoe, 
-tyso, 4-7 entise, (4 entythe, 7 entise,) 4- en- 
tice. £. 4 intiace, 5-6 intyoe, 6-7 Intiae, 
5-8 intice. [a. OF. enticier (in CNF. enticher) 
a sense 1 ; the etymological sense was prob. * to 
set on fire, add fuel to (a fire) ’ ; app. repr. Lat. 
type *intitidre , f. in- (see In-) + *titi-us (class. L. 
til to) firebrand. Cf. Attice (of which this is a 
parallel form) and Tice ; for tne development of 
sense cf. Embrace t>.a] 

+ 1. irons. To stir up, incite, instigate (to a 
course of action); also to provoke (to anger). Obs. 

x*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 235 Edelfred..He entyced and o)*r 
kynges.. pat hil wende to Walys. 11315 Shorbham 114 
Ulotonye entythyth [7 read entychyth, entyssyth; rime 
norysseth] To lechery© her. c xi»s E. E. A Hit. P. B. 
1136 poudryjtyn dyspleses with aeaes ful sore, St entyses 
hym to tene more trayply pen eucr. 701400 Chester PL 
(1843-7)207 When he inusced hym through his read. 701400 
Morte Arth. 307 To entyce the Emperour to take over© the 
mounttes. 1538 Bale Thrt Lawes 1998 Therein to do as 
ye shall me entyce. x«68 Grafton Ckron. II. 720 Your 
matster, is . . entlsed and provoked by the Duke of Bur. 
goyn. s6o8 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 6a Not suffering the 
Athenians to give them the least way but enticing them to 
the war, 

2 , To allure, attract by the offer of pleasure or 
advantage ; esf. to Allure insidiously or adroitly. 
Often const, from, to (a course of conduct, a 
place). Also with away, in. 

>303 R. Bivnni HandL Synne 1503 Jyf pou . . entycedest 
any tro relygyoun, Costly pou mayst nym slo. 140s Pol 
Poems 859)11. 33 What charity is thi*. . to intice him to be 
buried among you from his parish church- 3550 Act 34 4 
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Edw. VI, c.s6f 13 If. . the father. .stejUe, or intise away any 
such child. 1577 B. Gooes Hertsbach’s Hush. iv. ( 1 580) 187 
[Bees]. . entisea with these newe flowres . . feed . . gfeedilie. 
1607 Dkkkkr Westw. Hoe Wks. 1871 II. 306 Intist from 
mine owne Paradice, To steale fruit in a barren wildemes. 

Gags West. Ind. xix. (1655) 144 Those that keep the 
Boaegone*. .will commonly inticc in the Indians, and make 
them drunk. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort . (17*9) 009 Beer 
mingled with Honey, to entice the Wasps. 1706 Addison 
ftosamond 111. iii, That no foul minister of 'vice Again my 
sinking soul intice. 1748 Anson’s Voy. lit. vi. 348 We could 
not entice them on board. 1766 H. Tooke Purity In trod. 
6, I shall not be at all inticed by them to take upon my 
shoulders a burthen. 1807 Crabbs Par. Reg. 111. (1810) 31 
No curious shell, rare plant .. Inticed our traveller, from 
his home, so far. 187a Black Adv. Phattcn xxv. 343 
My Lady strove to entice him into the general talk. 1880 
T. Spaldinq Eli*. DtmmoL aa The most successful method 
of enticing stragglers into its folds. 

t c. transf. To attract physically, nonce-use . 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. iii. 76 It would not 
intice it [the Needle] from A to B, but repel! it from A to Z. 

+ 8. [?A distinct word, a. OF. en techier ; see 
Enteche.] ? To catch (an infection or stain). Obs. 

c 1340 Genu. 4 Gr. Knt. 3436 How tender hit is to entyse 
teches of fylbe. 

Hence + Enti'ce&ble a., Obs., in 7 intieeable, 
fitted to entice, seductive, f 3 Snti*oeful a., Obs. 
rare, enticing, full of enticement. 

1607 Exam. Tito. Blakuxl 156 Intiseable perswasions of 
mens alluring reasons. 1596 T. Homy tr. Cos tig; Hone's 
Courtyer 11. (1561) Lb, Women enticcftill past shame. 

Enticement (entaisra&u). Also 4 8 intioe- 
ment. [a. OF. enticement : see prec. and -ment.] 
+ 1 . Incitement, instigation. Also cotter . some- 
thing that incites. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Ifandl. Synnt 8146 A 1 ys entyccment of 
]>e deuyl. c 1380 Wyclif Apocalypst xiil in Bible Pref. 8 
note, Fals prelates that don by the conscil and the entice- 
ment of hem that sechen erthelich thinges. c 14*5 Wyntoun 
Cron. viii. xxiv. 199 Dt* wes fyrst entyccment Dat 
amovyd on were. 1404 Fabyan v. cxv. 80 Chylpcrichc 
hadde by intycomcnt of Fredegundc wrongful lye turmentyd 
tbarchebyshop of Roan. *355 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Ark) 
321 They lacke breade, salte, and other intysements of 
giutteny. * 5 f 7 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1367/2 By 
intisements of certeine seditious and traitorous persons. 

2 . The action of alluring or attracting; attractive 
quality, fascination ; cotter, a means or method of 
enticing ; something which entices, an allurement. 

*549 L. Coxb Erastn. Par. Titus ii. 14 A newe peculyar 
people, which . . should contemne y • cuyls of this world, 
& treade downe y* entysementes & giftes of it vnder their 
fete. 1607 Fletcher Woman Hater 1. iii, Banquets, 
Masques, Shews, all inticemcnts That Wit and Lust to- 
gether can devise. *634 Milton Comus £24 Here to every 
thirsty wanderer, [Comus] By sly enticement gives hw 
baneful cup. 169a Bentley Boyle Lect. i. 31 What intice- 
ment is there in common profane Swearing? 17*7 Bradley 
Pam. Diet . s.v. /lorse-Feeder, The Horse- Feeder, .must., 
win him [the Horse] by gentle Enticements. 17^8 Bircii 
L\fe Milton Wks. I. 75 No Enticements of any kind were 
wanting. Great sums of Money were proffer’d. 1844 Emer- 
son Tantalus Wks, (Bohn) III. 122 There is in woods and 
waters a certain enticement and flattery, 

Entioer (enteisaj). [f. a* prec, + -er 1 .] One 
who, or that which, entices ; + an instigator (obs.) ; 
a seducer, tempter. 

*1386 Chaucer Pers. T. F943 If that another man be 
occasioun or ellis cnticer of his synne. c 1500 Hye IVay to 
Spytai H. 833 in Haxl. E. P . P. IV. 60 Applesquyers, cn- 
tycers, and ravysshers. * 5®3 Babington Commandm . vii, 
Wks. (1637) 58 The eye U a vehement inticer unto lust. 
1A40 Br. Reynolds Passions xvi. 173 Rarity is a marvcilous 
Lenocinium, and inticer of Desire. #11703 Burkitt On 
N. T. Matt. xxvi. 75 Either the first enticers, or the acci- 
dent^ occasions were women. 1858 Plain Scrm. Var. Subj. 
as7 How many a wretched being . . might but for some lustful 
enticer, have followed the Lamb of God in eternal glory 1 

Enticing (entorsin), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing 1.] The action of the vb. Entice. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xviil 13 Synnes hat comes of 111 
eggyngis [S. euel entysynge]. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 
194 Tney felle through the entysynge of the wyckcd 
spyryte. Covekdalr Ecclus. ix. 4 Heare hir not. lest 

thou perish thorow hir entysinge. 18*3 Scott Peverii viii. 
Pardon my enticing away from your service the young 
woman. 


Enticing (entabsig), ppl . a. [f. as prcc. + 
-ing 2 .] That entices or instigates; insidiously 
attractive ; alluring, beguiling, seductive. 

1593 T. Wilson Rhst. 40 A brothell house where entisinge 
harlot tes lived. 1593 Snake, 2 Hen VI, 1. iii. 99 My seue 
haue . . plac’t a Quier of such enticing Birds. z6sx Bible 
* .... L ile 


with enticing Looks, 1 he bellowing Rivals to the r lght 
provokes. 1768 Burke Ep. agst. W. Heatings Wlcs. XIII. 
$05 Ladies recommended . . by sweet and enticing names. 
Mod. I do not find the prospect enticing. 


Enticingly (enfcu’siijli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In an enticing manner. 

1710 Welton Suffer. Son of God I. iv. 71 An Enemy, so 
much the more formidable, as it, the more Enticingly, 
sooths our Natural Inclinations. 183s Lytton Godolph. 9 
The idea . . more enticingly put than it was at first. 1877 
Lady Brassry Voy. Sunbeam xiv. (1878) 940 We found the 
table most enticingly laid out. 


Entier, XSntierty, obs. ff. Entire, etc. 
Eatifle«l (cnti-fik&l), a. rare. [f. assumed 
L. *eniific-us (f. ent - stem of Ens 4 ficus : see -no) 
+ -al .1 That bestows essential existence. 
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1743 J. Ellis Knowledge Div. Things iv. 367 Nothing 
being contingent but God foreknew it, and he . . could not 
know it without an eternal entifical Idea of it. 

Bntiiy (e*ntifoi), v. rare. fad. assumed L. *e n- 
tifiedre, f. as prec. : see -fy .1 tram. To make 
into an entity, attribute objective existence to. 
Hence Bntlfloa tioa. 

188a tr. T. VignolCt Myth 4 Sc, (Intemnt. Sci. Series) 154 
The primitive and constant act of all animals . . is that of 
entifying the object of sensation . . Such entification is the 
result of spontaneous necessity. 

t Entiltsnent. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En -1 + Tilt 
sb. + -ment.] A temporary covering ; an awning. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stujffe 80 The best houses and walls 
there were of mud, or canvas or poldavics cntiltmcnls, 
Entincture, Entinaol : sec Kn- pref. 1 1 b. 
t Enti’ne, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Tine (Spenser), 
Tind to kimllej trans. To kindle, light up. 

x6xa LKuaSqts. Tale E. E. T. S. jiSThisminswer. .taught 
Videria this new brond t’entine. Ibid. 326 Whose dauminge 
plumes, .seemd at the sonns beanies many sonni t’entyne. 
Bntir, var. of Intku. 

Entlrehawnge, Entirdite : see Inteh- 
chanob, Interdict. 

Entire (ent9i o, j), a , adv. and sb. Forms : a. 
4-b ent©r(e, 5-6 ©ntier(e, -tyer(e, (4 ©ntre, 4 7 
©nteer(e), 7 ©ntyro, 6- entire. 4 intier, 5-6 
inter©, 5-7 intyre, 6 Sc. inteir, 6-9 intire. [a. 
OF. enticr, entir ~ Pr. entier , entieyr , Cat. enter, 
Sp. entero, It. intero , Pg. inteiro L. integr-um , 
f. in not + *tag- root of tangZre to touch. 

The L. integer was used »n the lit. senses ‘whole, un- 
broken, sound*, and in the fig. of ‘untainted, upright*; 
the*e senses remained in early French and consequently in 
Middle English, but with very few exceptions only the lit. 
senses have survived to the present lime.] 

A. adj . 

1 . Whole ; with no part excepted. 

a 1400 Symbols Passion 229 in Leg. Rood 196 To sen it a 
twell-inoncth ich day enter, a 1400 50 A Icxander 1 261 To 
tell hair torfer in tore it wald tary me to lang. 1494 Fahyan 

5 Of txithe landcs the Cronycles entyere. #1x535 Mohk 
On the Passion Wks. 1337. 2 The very real thinges that is 
conteyncd vnder both those fourmes, Is one entiero bodye. 
x6x8 Sir H Carey in Fortesc. Papers 56, I have yourself 
to be my noble wittness for my intyre procccdcing. 1667 
Milton P.L. xii. 364 The Sun shall in mid Heav*n stand 
still A day entire. 1747 Wrrlky Prim. Physic (1762) 11 t 
T he entire Creation was at Peace with Man. x8i6 Kikiiv 

6 Sp. Entomol. (1828) II. xviii. 107 Destroys an intirc colony, 
of which she would be the founder, i860 Tynpai 1. Gleu. 1. 
ft 7. 48 Sufficiently strong to bear the entire weight of the 
body. 

2 . Complete ; constituting a whole ; including 
all the essential parts. + In early use also, perfect, 
containing all that is desirable. 

c 1430 Lydg. Rochas 1. i. (1544) 1 b, Paradyse, a place most 
entiere 157X Digcfn Pantotn. 1. xxxv. L i b, You shall 
make one enticr tabic of all, conteyning the number of 
myles, furlongs, etc. x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 322/t 
The Drill, the Drill Bow, and the Drill Plate, go nil to- 

? ether os one entire Instrument. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. 

'ref. (1721) I. 93, I do not design an intire Treatise in this 
Preface. 1804 Ann. Rn>. II. 77/x The occupier of what is 
called an entire farm. 1873 Symonos Grk. Poets iii 8 1 Pho- 
cylides says : In justice the whole of virtue exists entire. 

+ b. Applied about 1723 to a kind of malt 
liquor (similar to what is now called 4 porter*). 
(See quot. 1802.) Obs. ; but see C. 4. 

174a Lond. 4 Country Brno. 1. (ed. 4) 35 For intire small 
Beer, five or six Barrels off a Quarter. X794 Connoisseur 
xv, A publican, .ventured an hogshead of entire butt on the 
candidate who serves him with beer. 177X Smollett 
Hutnfh. Cl. (1815) 148 Calvert’s entire butt beer. x8os 
[J. Frltham] Picture of London 2^9 Porter obtained its 
name about the year 1730 .. [it hnu previously been] the 
practice to call for a pint of three threads, meaning a third 
of ale, beer, and twopenny. . .A brewer of the name of Har- 
wood conceived the idea of making a liquor which should 
partake of the united flavours of [all threej[ calling it entire 
or entire butt. 1837 Bailey Feslus xvni. (1848) 181 And 
porter and stout, entire and brown. 

8. Of a quality, state of feeling, condition, fact, 
or action : Realized in its full extent, thorough, 
complete, total. (Entire affection , friendship , etc. , 
may sometimes occur in this sense, but chiefly be- 
long to the obs. sense to.) 

CX400 Pol . Ret. \ L. Poems 256 Than schalt bou sacrifice 
acccpte Of rijtwUnesse & treufe entere. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. 
Smvle tv. xx. (1483) 64, I had ioye entier and eke gladnense, 
> 64 ? Rogers Naaman $87 Gods cures are like himselfe, 
perfect, intire. and absolute. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
1. (1843) 3/2 T nat he . . might . . present to his majesty the 
entire peace and restitution of his family. 169s South derm. 
(16971 1 . $ 7 5 The Intire overthrow of this mighty . . Host of 
the Midianites. 171s W. Rogers Voy. p. vi, I wish you 
intire Health and Happiness. ,*755 Youno Centaur it 
Wks. X757 IV. 141 Hell is nothing out an intire absence 
from Him. 1793 ® URKB Corr. (1844) IV. 186 If you did not 
give entire credit to my declarations, s8j6 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem. vi. (1852) 161 The statements of Scripture are in 
entire harmony with this representation. 1859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 220 Granting entire liberty of conscience. 
*®79 R IS- Douglas Confucianism iii. 80 Entire sincerity 
Is required of them who approach the altar. 

b. With agent -noun or sb. descriptive of a 
person : That is thoroughly of the character de- 
scribed. f Also formerly as predicate : Thoroughly 
established in (an opinion, a resolve, knowledge, 


etc.); cf. Fr. entier *qui maintient entieres scs 
id^es, ses volonttk ' (Littr6), 

1934 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk M. Aurtl. (1546) G g, All 
these mortal! men ar so entier in their owne wyllcs. 1641 
Hinds 7 . Bruen Ivii. 100 All such .. as were most sound 
and entire In the Knowledge of the Truth. t6gs Ft one ton 
xi. 8i They did not know her to be entire in her resolution*, 
and that she would not forsake them for any Remonstrances. 
*657 Karl Monmouth tr. Peunta's Pol. Disc . 85 The Romans 
never laid down Arm* hut when they were entire Victors. 
Mod. He ih an entire believer in Christ uuiity. 

t o. Of pei sons : Wholly devoted to another, 
perfectly beloved. In later use, of friends and 
friendly intercourse : Unreserved, familiar, inti- 
mate. Obs . [cf. Fr. ami enticr, and equivalent in 
It. and Sp.] 

' c 1400 Pallati. on Hush. 1. 279 Hym nil I undertake Tlmt 
is thl dere entere. 1430 Lvno. Chron. Troy 1. v, Thy 
daughter dearc That \u*i to the so nussingly entere. 1608 
xx Ilr. Hall Medit. 4 l mvs it. ft 38 It is best to be courteous 
to all ; entire with few. x6ix Cohyat ( rud/t/es Ep. Dei!., 
My most smcoie and entwc friend M. Lionel Cranfield. 
1641 lh» Hail Rem. H'is. 11. u66o) 8y It troubled him an 
hundred times more to be cast out from this (more entire) 

i iresence.^ 1643 Horn Hi Rodotiiam Gate Lung. Uni. xtid. 
i 90<> WaiwardnesKe estrangelh the ent bust friends, a 1718 
Psnn L//ifWkh. 1726 I. 23a An entite and constant Friend 
4 . Whole, unbroken, intact ; not mutilated 01 
decayed ; undim imshed in quantity or extent. 

#1x631 Donne Paradoxes < iGs^r) 86 tA misii's treasure 
profits no onejJ Yet it remains intne. 1696 More Antal. 
Ath. ill. viii. (1712) 113 His body was found entire. 1666 
livRiYN Diary 7 Sept , Nothing remaining intne but the 
inscription in the architrave. 1697 Roiirs Antio ($reeic 
l. xxv. (1715) 13a Their Estates, which weic all that lime 
preserv’d entire to them. 17*7 A Hamilton A r ew Aa. L . 
Jnd. I. x. 102 The Portuguexc capitulated to lease Ormure, 
with All the Fortifications intirc. tfc* Womww. Pril. 
iv, (1850)101 In military garb, Though faded yet entire 
x8o6 K iruy Hi Sr. Entomol. (1828) IV. xxxvii. 19 The bead, 
less animal made the same movements as when intire. 

b. spec. Of male animal* : Not castrated. [So 
in all Komanic langs.j 

1834-43 Southey Doctor (iBaq) 339 What the Spaniards 
. . call n Cabal lo Padre, or what some of our own writers 
. .appellate an entire horse. 1876 Wiiytic Mflvii lk Rater - 
felto vii. 78 The animal, though an entire horse .. responded 
lovingly and gently to his caress. 

o. Of immaterial things: Unimpaired, undi- 
minished. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 136 But there continue still in their 
entire and as flourishing state as cucr the city Helmtn and 
Oruros, x6vj A. Stafford Fein. Glory (1869) 107 The first 
Principles of my Religion . . 1 will preserve rntyre. 1667 
Milton P. L. I. 146 It he our Conquerour .. Have left us 
this our spirit and strength intirc. 1736 Bu 1 I-kr A nal. t. i 25 
Apprehension, Memory, Reason, ailcntire. 1853 Buiihri* 
Hon Serm. Scr. 111. xvi. 219 When Christian principles wen; 
led entire. 

f d. Of a question : Intact ; that has not been 
entered upon. Of an offence : In no degree atoned 
for or * purged \ Obs. 

* 59 ® Grknkwey Tacitus’ Ann. in. xvi. (1622) 71 Yet tb.it 
the offence committed against his father, was entire. 1698 
Sidney Disc. Gotjf. L ft 3 (1704) 8 So that the Question r« 
mains intirc, ax if he had never mention'd it. 

e. Of persons: With unimpaired strength, not 
fatigued or worn, fresh. [So L. inteir.'] arch. 

*990 Si'KNRER F. Q. 1 vi. 44 Backe to fight ngnine, new 
breathed and entire. x6>8 Hob 11 its Thucya . (1822) 104 Won 
to the war when you were entire but repenting it upon the 
damage 1665 Mani fy Grottus’ L(nu*C. H'arres 291 Six 
hundred intire, beside two hundred si< k and wounded. 
*®53 Robertson Serm. Scr. in. i. (1873) 8 Ho U entire, 
powerful because he has not spent his strength. 

5 . Wholly of one piece ; continuous throughout ; 
one and undivided. Now only in scientific use. 

1990 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 33 But all of Diamond perfect 
pure and cleenc It framed was, One massie entire mould, 
X604 Shake. Oth . v. ii. 144 Of one entyre and perfec t Chry. 
solite. *670 Penn Addr. Prof. 1. ix. (1602) 46 Being but 
one Entire I merest throughout the World. 1649 Dami-ikr 
Vov. II. 1. i. 14 A turn on the East side of the River, which 
is here entire: for a little before, we met the main stream 
where it parti into the a channels. S703 Maundmfi 1, 
Journ. Jems Euphrates, 4c, (1732) 4 Intirc block* of 
wood. 17*6 Leoni Albertis Archit, I. 42a, All Slone 
should lie entire . .you may know whether it is entire or 
crack’d. 1786 tr. Beck font s Vatkek (1868) 28 The chasm 
closed, and the ground became as entire as the icst of the 
plain. t8f 7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 1 1 . 860 If a man !*<• 
imurisonea . . on the xst day of January, and kept in prison 
till the 1st day of Fcbruaiy . . the whole n* one entire ires 
pass. 1834 M^Murtrif Cuvier's A mm. Kmgd 200 The 
first dorsal entire ; while on the contrary the last rays of th r 
second, as well as those of the anal winch correspond to 
them, are detached. 1880 Gray Strut t. Rot. yi. ft 5 245 
The calyx or corolla when gamophylloui . . is said lo be . . 
entire, when the union is complete to the summit or border. 

b. Of troops : Forming an unbroken body. Now 
only in teebn. phrase Ranh entire . 

*568 G rafton Chi on. II. 505 'I*he Duke of Bedford . . 
made likewise an enticr battayle. x6ot Proc. agst. French 
in Select. Hart. Misc . (1793) 476 lliey marched intire 
through the body of the country. 1833 Regnl. Instr. 
Cavadry 1. 126 The Squads should be formed rank entire. 
2870 A. Forbes in Daily Neuts 13 June 5/6 That the true 
tactic is to work in rank entire. 

0. In ftcientific use : Having an unbroken out- 
line, without notches or indentations. Said, e.g. 
of leaves, shells, certain parts of animal bodies. 

*757 Miller in PhiL Trans, L. 435 The leaves are intirc, 
and come to a point at their base. 18*7 Coleridge Ring. Lit. 

28 
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(1847) II. aoo 1 he g.»l>le end. . . toward* the street, some in 
the ordinary triangular form and entire as the botanists say* 
slat Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 180 Last segment of the 
abdomen entire or notched. 1835 Lindlry Introd. Bot. 
(1848) I. 261 The entire blade of tne Box tree. 1866 Tate 
Brit. Mollusks iii. 4J The aperture is entire that is not 
notched or produced into a canal. 

+ 8. Wholly of one kind, homogeneous; free 
from alien admixture. Obs . 

i6ss 6m Heymn Cosmogr. in. (1673) 41/a And yet those 
Maronites though intire without intermixture are held, 
etc. 1840 Quarles Enchirid. iv. xcvii, It is*, a plaine 
suit of one entyre cloth. 1648 Petit . Eastern Assoc. 14 Were 
l>oth the Houses.. so intire from Opinionists .. as we could 
wish. 1683 Brit. Spec. 19 The old Language of the Britains 
who have been . . curious to preserve it entire without an y 
mixture. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. lit. 671 It pre-serves it 
safe and intire from filth. 1609 Damfier Voy . II. 1. viii. 
157 It was brackish : for though the fresh water is bom up 
by the Salt, und it might be intire without mixture, yet, etc. 
b. Of qualities, feelings, etc. : Pure, unmixed. 

Cf. 3 . 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hm. IV % it. iv. 35a See now whether pure 
Feare, and entire Cowardice, doth not make thee wrong 
this \ertuous Gentlewoman, to close with vs? 1867 Milton 
P. L. 111. 365 Wrauth shall be no more Thenceforth, but in 
thy presence Joy entire. 

7. Wholly reserved ; unshared. Entire tenancy 
(Law ) : see quot. 

1641 Tcrmes de la Ley 137 Entire Tenancie is that which 
Is conti ary to severall Tenancie, and significth a sole pos- 
session in one man. 1707 Hearnr Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 

I. 339 Mr. Foulkes keeping it intire to himself. Mod. He 
has the entire control of that department. I will take the 
entire responsibility of this step. 

b. Entire to itself : secluded, kept apart, private. 
a 16*8 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 10 That Aristocracy be not 
too magnificent nor imire to it self, but communicate with 
the people some commodities of State or Government. T&49 
Milton Etkon. xxviii, Those few mortifying hours that 
should have been entirest to themselves. 

II. In ethical sense. 

•f* 8. Of reputations or person.s : Free from re- 
proach, unblemished, blameless. Obs. 

*577 Holinrmed Chron II. 193 Richard Grafton was a 
right reverend man whiles he lived and of entier name also 
being dead. 1667 Milton P . L. ix. 292 Daughter of God 
and Man, immortal Eve, For such thou art, from sin and 
blame entire. 1678 R. Barclay A pot, Quakers x. 9 »6. 304 
The Bishops and Apostles . . should be men of most intire 
manners and Life. *779 J. Moork View Soc. Fr. (1789) 1 . 
i. 5 He who has the vigour to disentangle himself from the 
snares of deep play . . with his character entire may be es- 
teemed a fortunate man. 

1 9. Of persons and their actions : Characterized 
by integrity ; incorruptible, honest, upright. Obs. 

c 1430 Lvtx> Bochas 111. v. (»554l 77 b There was a prince, 
full notable and enicre Called Otanes. c 1500 Doitr. Gd. 
Serr aunts in Poet. Tracts (Percy) 3 Be of thy mynde 
peasyble and entcre. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb . (170a) I. v. 
5 16 borne very honest and inure Men stayed still there. Ibid. 

II. vi. 54 From whom he could expect noeutire, and upright 
dealing. 1707 Hrarnk Collect. 3oMav(Oxf. Hist, Soc.) II. 
17 John Urry of Xt Church, an intire Man. 

1 10. Of feelings, the heart, etc. : Unfeigned, 
sincere, genuine, earnest. Obs. 

The examples of this sense arc often not easily to be dis- 
tinguished fiont those of the still current sense 3, to which 
expressions liko entire affection, etc., if used at all, would 
now belong. 

c *380 Wvci ip Wks. (1880) 106 Treuly assoiled of god for 
his entic sorwe of synne. c *430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 7365 
lie hem met with hert entier. 1500 Fisher Fun. Serm. 
Ctess. Richmond Wk*. 302 But we shall with moost entyer 
mindes bcseche hym. 1535 — 38a Draw nygh vnto 

hym with entiere deuotion. 1556 Lauder Tractate 528 
With hert Inteir I wald beseik your Maiesteis. 1396 Shakv 
lam Shr. tv. ii. 33 Your entire affection to Bianca. *630 
Hurbert Pill Formality 193 That love, and intire affection 
that you bear to their poor souls, a 1716 Blackall Wks, 
(1723) I. 1 12 The strictest Friendships, the most intire Love, 
and the firmest Peace. 

I II. The notion 1 intimate ’ developed in sense 
3 b seems to have suggested an association of entire 
with interior. Hence perh. Spenser’s parts entire 
« 4 inward parts’. 

U483 Cath. Angl ., Entyrly, intime. 15.. Coopfr Lai. 
Diet ., Intime , entirely.] 1390 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. at. 
48 Casting flakes of lustful fire, .into their hearts and parts 
entire. 

t B. adv . a. Wholly, completely, b. Heartily, 
sincerely, unfeigncdly. Obs. 

a. ?a 1400 Chester PI. (1843) 1 . 193 Seith fourtie daies are 
gone intier. Cf. *707 in A. 7. 

b. c 1430 Syr. Getter. (Roxb.) 7609 He that me loued most 
entier. c 1430 Lydg. Smyth $his Dame 467 in Hazl. E. P. P. 

III . 218 She. .thanked God intcre. 

C. sb. 

1. The whole ; the assemblage of all the parts ; 
the full extent (of anything). In recent use some- 
what rare. 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good $ Evill v. (Arb.) 145 It is not 
xaie to deuidc, but to extoll the entire still in generalL 1809 
Tourneur Fun. Poem 375 The parts : the entire; and every 
circumstance That was contingent. 1804 Castlerragm in 
S. J .Owen Wellesley' s Disp. 950 We have by two wars . . bound 
up the entire of Mysore in our dominions. 183a G. Downe* 
Lett. Cont , Countries 1 . 334 A range of seven graves, enclosed 
each by lofty railings — so that the entire resembles, etc. 
**M S. I -over Handy Andy viii, The death of her husband, 
who left her the entire of his property. 1876 Gladstone 
Synchr. Homer 103 In the entire of the Poems we never 
hear of a merchant ship of the Greeks. 


2. Entirety; completeness. 

s6ea Bacon Hen. VII, 138 Maintaining the Liberties of 
Holy Church in their Entire. 1839 Thackeray Virgin . Ixm. 
(D.). Too long to print in entire. 

8 . An entire horse ; a stallion. 

1881 I. F. Keane Joum, Medinak 160 He bought two 
young bay entires for one hundred dollars each. 1886 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 3/1 Four heavy-looking grey entires. 

4. Short for entire beer : see A a b. 

Not now in current use exc. on tavern sisn-boards and the 
like, where * A. B. C. & Co's entire 4 is still advertised. 

18*5 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 691 H agger's entire (humor- 
oudy for 4 ginger-bcer % two-pence a bottle. 1834 Wyntrr 
Curiosities Ctvtli*. 239 On countless wgn-boards of the 
metropolis this [porter], . is advertised by tne title of entire. 

t Enti*re. v. Obs. [f. prec. adj.] 

1. tram. To make a whole of ; to unite. 

1678 Sir J. Spelman Alfred Gt. (1700) 28 The West Saxon 
Kingdom and the Kingdom of Kent became again entired 
in one in his hand. 

2. To attach exclusively; al»o in weaker sense, 
to attach closely or intimately. 

1604 Heywood Gunaik. 305 Lamia was. .entyred to Deme- 
trius. Ibid, vil 323 Shee had a bedfellow, unto whom above 
all others shee was entired, 1655 — Fortune by Land 4- S. 
v. Wks. 1874 VI. 433, I take my Sisters husband, unto me 
Therefore one most intir'd. 

Hence Enti red ///. a. « Entire 3 c. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch. 1. 37 Theseus in Search of his 
dcare and Entired friend Pcritnous. 

Entirely (entow'jli), adi . and adv. Forms: see 
Entire and -ly 1 and [f. Entire a. + -ly.] 
f A. adj. (ME. only), a. Full, complete, b. 
Sincere, having integrity. Obs. 

14. . Pot. Ret. 4- L. Poems 41 Beseehinge you euer with 
myn enterly hert. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goades Ckyld. 10 
Yeuing up thnnkynges with enterly dcuocyon. 1497 Bi\ 
Alcok Motts Perfect. B iij, Y° very entecrly folowers of 
Cryste Ihcxu. 

!B. adv. 


+ 1. In an entire state; without diminution or 
division, as a whole. Obs. 

(As in the case of the synonyms whole etc., the adj. would 
now be used instead of the adv.) 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VI /, c. 12 Pream., To preserve the pos- 
sessions of the Crown hoolly and enticrly without any sever- 
aunce or decreasing therof. 1519 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19 
| 10 The hole summes . . delyverd fully & enterely. 1859 
Anneslhy in Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 464 The which was 
read first intirely, and afterwards, in parts. 

2. Wholly, completely, perfectly; without ex- 
ception or reservation. 

ex 400 Maundrv. xii. (1839) 139 Thei kepen enticrly the 
Comaundemcnt. c 143a Freemasonry 941 }ef that the 
mayster a prentca have, Enterlyche thenne that he hym 
teche. 148s Caxton Myrr. in. x. 155 Adam knewe all the 
seuen scyences lyberall entycrly without fayllytig of a worde. 
1667 Milton P. L. vh. 540 Ana behold all was entirely good. 
1706 Hkarne Collect. (Oxt. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 171 He was intirely 
an Enemy to the Gross Error* of Popery'. 1781 Humf 
Hist. Eng. II. xxxi. 201 His resolution of breaking intirely 
with the court of Rome. 1760 Goldsmith Rom. Hist. 
(1786) I. 121 He was the son of a man entirely respected 
by both parties. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 * 66 
Another circle of dark rusty brown entirely surrounds the 
face. 1875 Jowi-tt Plato (cd. a) I. 20, 1 entirely agree, .and 
accept tne definition. 

H In humorous representations of the speech of 
Irishmen, often placed at the end of a sentence. 

Mod. 4 He's a fine gentleman entirely \ 

3. Wholly and exclusively, solely. 

1847 Clarendon Hist Reb. 1. (1843) 4/2 He [Villiers] en- 
tirely disposed of all the graces of the king. *67* Cavf. 
Prim . Cnr. hi. iv. (1673) 331, 1 shall set down the story in- 
tirely out of the Author himself. *7^* Arbutiinot Rules of 
Diet 400 If a Goutv Person can bring himself intirely to a 
Milk Diet. 1833 Coleridge North. Worthies (1852) I. 
16 Middleton composed his life of Cicero, Jortin his life of 
Erasmus, almost entirely from the epistles of their respective 
subjects. 1890 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange L\f e III. xii. 
223 ICharlc* Kingsley] did win his own sweet wife en- 
tirely by this charm of character. 

1 4. a. Heartily, sincerely, b. Earnestly. Obs. 

In the later instances these uses seem to approach or coin- 
cide with the still current sense 2. 

a. a 1340 H ami-ole Psalter vi. 4 Fulhard it is to 1 * tumyd 
enterly til be bryghthed and be pees of godis lyght. 1393 
Langl. P. PL C. xviii. 143 Loue pyn enemy entycrly ’godcs 
heste to ful-fille. 1469 Mann, f Househ. Exp. (1841) 173 
Ryte wor*chepeful ana my enterly wclbeloved frend. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625 > 27 The griefe that by my 
wife among many others, for his lo&se, is entirely conceived. 
1996 Shaks. Merck, V. iil ii. 228 They are intirely wel- 
come. 1647 Ward Sink. Cobler 23, I intirely wish . . 
more wisdom to that Plantation. 1711 Addison Sheet, 
No. 170 Pa The Apprehension that he is not equally beloved 
by the Person whom he entirely loves. 1702 Joum. through 
Eng. (ed. 3) I. 131, I that love the Country entirely.. have 
fixt my Residence here [Epsom]. 

b. a 1400 Isumbras 434 To Ihesu Criste than prayes be, And 
enterely hym bysoghtc. c 1420 Chron. Viloa. 1183 J>at bey 
wolden prcy*e for Alfyne* noule enterly. Ibid. 311 He lofced 
bo more enticrlocure to ward e pat tom be. t+M Poston Lett. 
No. 330 I. 319 Praying you interlych to bte with me at 
dyner on Seym Bcnett day. 1948-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer 

-f* nt ‘ e . rl y desiryng thy fatherly goodnes. 1990 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. xi. 32 Gan to highest God entirely pray. *608 G. 
W[ooococxt] tr. Hist. Ivstine ox a, They intirely besought 
them, .they would now be boula in the ouerthrow. 
SntireMM (entaie\ines). [f. as prec. + -nrsb.] 
The quality, state, or condition of being entire. 

1. Wholeness, completeness ; undiminished, un- 
broken, or undivided condition. In its entireness : 


! as a whole. Of qualities, states, actions, etc.: 

1 Thoroughness, fullness, perfectness. 

I *599 San dyb Europm Spec. (1637) 132 To reprint them in their 

first entirencsse. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. v. | a A iteme 
[of a tree] hath a dimension and quantitie of entyrenes and 
1 continuance before it come to discontinue and break itself 
j into Armes. 1614 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth 1 18 One is 
sicke of his neighbour's field, whose misshapen angles . . 
binder his Lordship of entirenesae. 1880 S. Mather Iren 
j 1 A Church in an Island . .must not be denyed intireness of 
Jurisdiction within itself. *703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 75 
The evenness and entirenets of the Edge. 1798 Burke 
Regie. Peace Wks. 1849 II. 325 They come to attack your 
king , . together with the entireness of the empire. 18x7 
Colk RIDGE Biog. Lit. iv) That satisfying entireness, that 
complete adequateness of the manner to the matter which 
so cnarms us in Anacreon. x86x Mill UtiUt. iii. 49 That 
entireness of sympathy with all others. 1870 Bowen Log^c 
7 We can more easily grasp it in thought, and contemplate it 
at once in its entireness. 

+ 2 . Wholeness or oneness of feeling with an- 
other ; close friendship, familiarity, intimacy. 

1599 Sandys Europat Spec. (1632) 171 Their alliance or 
rather meere entirenessc with Spaine. 1619-3 Bp. Hall 
Contempt. O. T. vi. i, Whither shall wee impute it, but to 
his more intyrenesse with God. 1620 Horst Sub. 43 Their 
entirenesse and inwardnesse with the men of the greatest 
name. 1873 Lady's Call. 11. 8 a. 69 That entireness and 
affection which is the soul of marriage. 

+ 3. Wholeness of feeling or thought; integrity, 
honesty, sincerity. Obs. 

1949 Coverdale Erosm. Par. Coloss. ii. 5 If I espye your 
entiernes and godly condicions either to be in ieoperdte or 
to be inconstant & wauer. — 3 Cor. viii. 18 Whose faythe and 
entyrenesse in preachynge the gospell . . is well tryed. 16^31 
Gouge God's Arrows 1. 8 56. 98 An especiAll point of sin- 
cerity consisteth in the fore-said intirenesse. 

Entirety (cntai®\iti). Forms : 6 entiertee, 
7 , 9 entierty, 8 entier ity, 9 - entirety. Also 
7 intierty. [ad. AF. entiertie, OF. entieretl L. 
integritSt-em , f. integer : see Entire.] 

Johnson 1755 has only the form entierty , which continued 
in legal use into the present century. 

1. The state or condition of being entire ; com- 
pleteness, fullness, integrity, perfection; e$p. in 
phrase In its entirety : in its complete form, as 
a whole. 

1948 Grst Pr. Masse 89 Dcragotorye to the entiertee and 
fulnex of Christcs ones sacrifice. 1630 Pr ynnk A nti-A rmin. 
163 They haue an intircty, a fulness* in thcmselucs. X783-9 
Blackstone Comm. (R.), This is the natural and regular 
consequence of the union and entirety of their interest. 
1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) 3 59 Hs entirety— its 

unity, which is so perfect. 18153 Robertson Serm. Ser. til. 
xv. 181 The Christian Church taken in its entirety. x8jj 8 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 183 All chance of fulfilling it (his 
religious mission] in its entirety had passed away for ever. 

D. Law . The entire or undivided possession of 
an estate ; esp. in phrase By entireties , when two 
parties are jointly seised of a whole estate, and 
neither is exclusive possessor of a part. Cf. 
Moikty. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 10 They shall not haue the 
land Dy entierties, but by moities ioyntly, a x6a6 Bacon 
Office of Alienations (R.), Sometimes the attorney, .setteth 
down an entierty. where but a moiety, a third, or fourth 
port only was to be passed. 1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk. 
fit 5 Rayner claims the Entierty of the Church. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest V. 356 A husband seised jointly with his wife, whether 
by moieties or entireties. >898 Ld, St. Leonards Handy 
Bk. Property Law n. 7 A purchaser cannot be compelled, 
even in equity, to take an undivided part of an estate.. if 
he contracted tor the entirety. 

2. 'The whole ; the sum total. 

1898 Kane A ret. Expl. II. i. ax You have the entirety of 
our outfit. 1870 Rollrston Anim. Life Introd. 24 Those 
other characters must relate . . to the entirety of the organism 
as such. x88$ Times (weekly cd.) 10 July 20/3 The entirety 
containing about 26 acres. 

Entitative (e*ntit<ftiv), a. Metaph. [ad. med. 
L. entitdtivns , f. entitaGem : sec Entity, j 
1. Pertaining to the mere existence of anything. 
Entitative act : transl. L. actus entitdtTvus, a term 
used by the Scotists to denote i material ’ as op- 
posed to * formal ’ or 1 quiditative * actuality. 

The word act in this phrase has its scholastic sense. * that 
which differentiates an 44 actual 44 from a 44 potential 44 exist- 
ence'. Duns Scotus, differing from Aquinas, recognized 
two kinds of 4 act 4 , i. e. two senses or degrees in which a 
thing might be said to have 4 actual 4 existence : in one sense 
it is 4 actual 4 if it simply possesses the * matter 4 by virtue of 
which it has any existence other than merely potential ; in 
the other sense, it is actual only when it possesses the 4 form * 
which gives it specific existence. Hence in the language of 
his disciples the entitative act is the ' matter 4 of an actually 
existing thing, while the formal act is it* 4 form 4 ; or. more 
accurately, they denote tne possession of 4 matter 4 and 4 form 4 
respectively. 

[a xeoS Duns Scotus Sent. xi. iii. § 11 Uno modo actus 
est differentia entis opposita potential . . Alio modo acttis dicu 
habitudinem illam quam dirit forma ad informabile et ad 
totum cqjus est 1920 Lychetus Comm, on Duns Scotus* 
Sent, il xii 1 19 Stout forma est actus formal!* quia potest 
informare per receptionem ipxlus, ita etiam materia est actus 
enritativus.] c 1800 Timon iv. iii. (184a) 66 Whether there 
be a man in the moone . . which may have there really and 
Intrinsecally an^ntitative acte and essence, besides a formall 
existence. x6a8 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 49 The bold Schooles 
dare say that the naturall and entitauue value of the Workc* 
of Chnst was finite, though the morall value was infinite. 
c 1832 Jackson Creed vl xi. Wlcs. VI. *»6 There is more 
entitative goodness in being a man than in being a lion. 
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Ellis Kntnvl. Div. Th. iv. a8o Whether . . the enti* 
t euve material act of »in be physically or morally good f 

2 . Of the nature of an entity ; having real 
existence. 

i 96 e F. Hall Hindu P kilos. Syst. 277 When a man nth- 
takes a rope for a snake . . the man's misconception* which 
is entitative, l» the cause of hb fear. 

Hence Xntltatlvtly adv. % in on entitative 
•manner ; as a mere existence. 

1677 Galk Crt . Gentiles III. 55 The whole act considered 
entitatively and naturally. 1690 Lorimkr Goodwin's Disc. 
vii. 135 There cannot be a Conditional Will in God, that 
is . . subjectively, or entitatively Conditional. 17s* Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v., Peter, entitatively taken, b Peter, as a thing, 
a substance, a man, etc. without any regard to his being a 
lord, a husband, learned, etc. *8x8 in Todd ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Entitle (entai‘t’l), v. Forms: 5-7 entytle, 
(entjtel, -titele), 5- entitle. Also 5-7 in- 
tytle, (lntitele), 5-9 intitle. See also Intitule. 
(a. AF. entitU-r, OF. entiteler , entitukr, mod.h r. 
tntituler , corresp. to Pr. entitolar , intitular , It. 
intitolare , late L. intiluldre, f. in in 4- titulus 
TitleJ 

I. From Title - * superscription, designation \ 

1 . trans . To furnish (a literary work, a chapter, 
etc.) with a heading or superscription ; in early use 
gen. (cf. Title so.). Subsequently only in nar- 
rower sense : To give to (a book, etc.) a designa- 
tion by which it is to be cited, or which indicates 
the nature of its contents. Chiefly with comple- 
mentary obj. ; also const. + by, + with. 

o. C 1 At Chaucer Pari. Faults 30 This booke. .Entitled 
was rignt thus. .Tullius of the dreame of Scipion. 1388 
Wyclip Jeromds Prol. Rom . , The epistil . . that to Ebrues 
vs writcn..b not entitlid with lib ( Paul's] name. 1483 
Caxton Cato Aijb, This book.. ought to be entvtled the 
reule and gouemement of the body and of the sowle. 1581 
Mulcastkr Positions Ep. Ded. (1887) 5, 1 haue entitled 
the booke Positions. 1605 Bacon Aav. I.eam. I. iii. § 9 
To dedicate them (books), .to private and equal friends, or 
to entitle the books with their names, xyoa London Kei>. 
Nov, 3 63 This section Mr. S. entitles ‘Of the Use and 
Abuse of general Principles in Politics x888 H. Moki.kv 
Eng. Writers III. 179 A book entitled * De Nugb Curi- 
alium ’. 

Q. 1430-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 35 In hb Policraticon, 
whom he intitlcdc dc Nugis Curialium. 1534 Ld. Bernm* 1 * 
Gold. Bk. M. AurelAx 546) B iiij b, I will intitic this boke 
the Golden boke. 1503-3 Act 34 4* 35 lien. VIII, c. 1 
B cokes . . intiteled . . tne psalter, primers, praters, statutes 
and lawes of this realme. 1738 Birch Life Milton Wks. 
1738 I. 76 The Icon was at first intitled by the King Suspiria 
Regalia. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L, Contents 7 Extracts 
from a Book intitled the Storm. 

+ b. To inscribe, dedicate (a book) to a person. 

1480 Capgrave Ch ran. 153 Doctour Gylis. .entitelid it [the 
liolc of Govemauns of Princes) to Philip, dauphin of Frauns. 
1607 Hieron Wks. Ded. before p. 429 I. rp iiij, I hauc 
thought good to commend some of my poore labours vnto 
you, by a more particular entitling them to your name. 

+ c. To ascribe (a literary work) to an author. 
With mixed notion of 5 c. 

1550 Cranmkr Defence 50 b, In an other booke, entitled to 
sainct Augustine, is written thus, etc. 1375 Fulkk Con/ut . 
Doctr. Purg. (1577) 216 Ecclesiasticus and the booke of 
Wisdome, falsely intitled to Salomon. 1671 Stubbk Reply 
17 My Adversaries will here allow no other Book to be En- 
titled unto theR.S. but what is licensed by their President. 
2699 Bentley Phot. Introd. 14. Dionysius made a Tragedy 
called Parthcnopaeus, and intitled it to Sophocles. 17*4 
Swift Let. 28 Apr. The other [tract] is entitled to a 
Weaver, .but thought to be the work of a better hand. 

f d. ? To prefix the name of (an alleged author) 
to. Obs. (Pcrh. belongs to 5.) 

41x745 SwtFT (T.)» Wc have been entitled, and have had 
our names prefixed at length to whole volumes of mean 
productions. 

2 . To bestow on (a person) a certain title or 
designation expressing nis rank, office, or char- 
acter ; to speak of (a person) by a certain title. 
Formerly also, to give a certain designation to 
(a thing). Const as in 1. 

CL 1447 Bokenii am Seyniys(i8yp Introd. 3 Galfryd of Yng- 
lond inhis newe work Entytlyd thus as I can aspye Galfridus 
Anglicus. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 7 It were enough to 
entitle those Browne Sectaries of the Blacke Prince, with the 
name of traytors. s6oa Fulbkcke Pandectts 21 The kings 
and Quecnes of England entitling themselues kings and 
Queenes of Fraunce. 1867 Milton P. L. xi. 171 Next 
favourable thou, Who highly thus to entitle me voutsaf st. 
1683 Ray Corr. (1848) 135 He entitles it Conysa acrix annua 
alba. *711 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist Soc.) III. 147 Please 
entitle S. only Bart, i860 Pussy Min. Proph. Joel iii. 16 
Here entitled by the incommunicable name of God. 

P* *593 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. ii. 33 That which in meane 
men we mtitlc patience. Is pale cold cowardice. 1596 - 
Tam. Skr. iv, v. 61 And now by Law, as well as reuerent 
age, I mav intitle thee my louing Father. 1605 Camden 
Rem. 35 Mawd . . who intitled hemlfc Empress*. 1798 
Morgan Algiers II. ii. 232 They intitled him Sultan. 

1 8. To write down under proper titles or head- 
ings. Obs. 

a . c 1430 Lydg. in Lay Polks Mens Bk. (1879) 394 Somme 
entytlenn hem in smale bookes of Report. 1403 Poston Lett. 
No. 477 U- 138 And more thinges . . which I entytelyd in a 
screws 1533 Frith Anstu. Mords Lett. Pref. Ayb, He 
desired me to entitle the sotnme of my wordes & wryte them 

1333-4 Act xi Hen. VIII, c at | 9 One sufficient 
clerk « .TsnaTl intitle in hi* bokes and enroll of recorde such 


other writinces. 158a Bentley Moh. Matron**, After the 
good example of the learned fathers of our time, to intitic, 
reduce, & applie those other godlie meditation*. & prater*. 

II. From Title -* * right to possession \ 

4 . To furnish (a person) with a ‘title* to an 
estate. Hence gen. to give (a person or thing) 
a rightful claim to a possession, privilege, desig- 
nation, mode of treatment, etc. Const, to with 
sb. or inf. ; also simply. Now said almost ex- 
clusively of circumstances, qualities, or actions ; 
formerly often of personal agents. 

a. 1468 W. Worcester in Poston Lett. No. 58a II. 314, 

I . .entitled no crettur to na place, 2530 Palsgk. 538/1 By 
what meanen U he cut ytclcd unto theaeUndes. 1649 Seldi n 
Laws Eng, 1. xlvii. U739) 77 The Emperor could entitle the 
Pope to no power here, because none he had. 1651'!'. Whit- 
field Doctr. Armin. 8 Hih dying for the elect isa sunTuient 
ground to entitle him. 1711 Addison Spat. No. 257 f 8 
[God] will hereafter entitle many to the Reward of Action* 
which they had never the Opportunity of Performing. 1715 
De Fok Voy. round World 11840) 389 Such a nuantily as 
might entitle that water to the name of the Golden Lake. 
1798 Fkrriar Certain Varieties Man 223 Every man think* 
himself entitled to observe and to publish. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest I. 138 'l*he first tenant in tad who is born become* 
entitled to any timber felled by the tenant for life. 2826 
Henry Elent. Chem. I. 635 The remaining salts of alumina 
have no properties sufficiently important to entitle them to 
a separate description. 183a Ht. Maktjneav Detnerara ii. 
15 Better entitled than most of his brethren to complain of 
neglect. 1838 Dk Morgan Ess. Probab. 188 If each had 
been entitled to his fraction of the sum which would have 
become due had he lived to the end of the year. 1875 Poste 
Gains in. comm. (ed. 3) 396 The obligation by which the co- 
creditors are entitled. 

p. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII , c. 2 f 4 It shalbe laufull to 
every man intitled to have the scid penahie todistreyne for 
it. X57X Camtion Uttt. /ret. (16 33) 70 Intvtled to thirty 
thousand marks tr. Collate (is A tew Light 

Chirurg . Put out p. iii, With how much Justice it's intitled 
to such a Name. *722 Richardson Pamela I. 46 Who . 
thinks himself intitled to call me Bold-face. X769 Robertson 
Chess, V, III. ix. 133 A higher rank in the temple of fame 
than either his talents or performances intitle him to hold. 

b. spec. To furnish with a Title to orders. 

17*0 ftp. Kennkti Mott it. Clergy Peterbor. 1. 16, I must 
expect and insist upon it, that you Intitle no Curate, with- 
out, etc. 

fc. To invest with an office, etc. Obs. 

enner D*f, Ministers (1587) 38 Seeing you must 
. . intitic the Magistrate with the Pastors office. 166s 
Fuller Worthies (1840), Bring the last who was entitled. . 
with that dignity. 

+ d. To qualify, render apt. Const, to. Obs. 
1627-77 Feltiiam Resolves 1. xix. 33 There is a nobleness 
in the mind of man, which of it self, intitic* it to the hatred 
of what in ill. 26*0 F ullkr Pisgah 402 The Temple . . visibly 
intitled itself to fortification. 

t ©. To assign the possession of (something) to ; 
to settle (an estate) on a person. Obs. 

x6o8 Hieron Defence 11. us The attribute * your Prince’, 
giuen to Michael, cntitlethlhe name Michael to Christ otity- 
2674 R. Godfrey Inj. 4 Ab. Physic 145 He intitled his 
Inheritance on his Sister. 

+ f. Phrase, To entitle and engage. 

Milton Ch. Discip. 1. 4 To entitle and engage a 
glorious name to gross corruption. 1649 Nicholas Papers 
(1886) 149 To intitle and engage the Queen to espouse as her 
owne quarrell whatever reflects upon Ix>rd Jermyn. 

f 5. To regard or treat (a person) as having a 
title to something. Hence, to represent (a person 
or thing) as the agent, cause, or subject of a par- 
ticular action, effect, condition, or auality. Const. 
itty tOy with sb.y rarely with inf. Obs . 
a. 1646 Tamper Maine AW-wr. agst. False Proph. 2 Never plot 
was hatcht to disturb the Commonwealth, but the writings 
of some Sybill or other were entitled to that plot. x66a 
Stillingfu Orig. Sacr. in. iii. f 7 Supposing Gods giving 
man this freedom of will, doth not entitle him to be the 
author of evil!. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friemi vii. 
(1881) 131, I was not so curious to entitle the stars unto any 
concern of his death. 1690 Lockk Govt. 1. xi. 4 154 How 
ready Zeal for Inttrest and Party i.s to entitle Christianity 
to their Designs. 

p. 1607-22 Bacon Ess. Praise ( Arb. > 352 Wherein a man 
Utmost defective, .that will the flatterer intitle him to per- 
force. 1649 JF.R. Taylor Gt. Extmp, 11. Nor intitic 
God in our impotent. .fansves. 1663 J. Spf.nckk Prodigies 
(1665) 350 An event to whicn I incline to intitle the especial 
agency of the Devil. 

t b. reft. To lay claim to. Obs. 

Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. i. § 4 Churches are generally 
ambitious to entitle themselves to Apostles, for their 
Founders, x 672 Bp. I.lovd Fun. Sertn. Bp. Wilkins, To 
entitle themselves to dying men, even those, whose whole 
life was a testimony against them, a 17x8 Penn Life Wks. 
1736 1 . 155 Such as intitic themselves to Christianity, whilst 
Strangers to the Terrors of the Lord for Sin. 

f c. To impute (something) to. Obs. Cf. 1 c. 
1630 Prynne A nti-Armi*. 267 What Testimonies their 
opposite Arminian Errors.. can rake vp together, to intitle 
them vnto our Church. 1647 H. More Poems Pref., If wc 
can but once entitle our opinions . .to Religion, a 26 6a [see 
Entitling vbl. sb.] 1665 Glanvill Seeps, Set. 37 Intitling 
the Opinion of Intentional Species to Aristotle. 

Hence HntHled ppl. a. f that has a title or quali- 
fication ; qualified. SSntHUng vbl. sb. Bati'tU- 
aiiit, a means of entitling ; a designation, name. 
Xntl‘tl«r, one who entitles, or gives a title or 
name to. 

1869 Dally News 9 Dec., The objections of entitled ex- 
posers. a s66e Hkylyn Life A bp . Laud (1668) 127 Tne 


entitling of these Doctrines to the name of Armimu*. ••ss 
Tails fling. II. 670 Objections were raised .. against 
unlucky an entitlement. »6si Asnwell J uiesApost 223 
And this may be therefore judged the .. most likely to be 
intended by the first entitlers. 

JSatitule, obg. var. Intitule v. arch.- Entitle. 
Entity (c ntlti\ Fount : 7 on title, -jre, (on 
tite), 7- entity, [ad. late L. cntit&t em, f. ins % 
enti s : see Ens. Cf. Fr. entitf It. etttilh, Sj>. 
entitad. 

The orig. sense was abstr ., but, in accordance w ith the 
usual tendency of such words, it early acquired a concr. 
sense ( = Ens), which predominates in mod. use.] 

1 . Being, existence, as optioned to non-existence ; 
the existence, ns distinguished from the qualities 
or relations, of anything. 

1596 Bell .Surv. Popery 111. ix. 373 God. is the prim ipall 
agent of the real and positive entities thereof. *647 B 
More Song of Soul, AnUpiychofannythia 111. xxix. Both 
Nicht nmi doldnessc . . huve rrall entitle. x6fl6 Hobulh 
Liberty , A 'ticss. 4 C (1841) 135 Entity in better than nonen- 
tity. 2710 Berkeley Prim, Hum. Kntnvl. f 81 Ihe positive 
abstract idea of quiddity, entity, or existence. 2830 Her- 
si hell Stud. Nat. Phil. 108 In the to bv and the t*» m»j 
that is to say, in entity uml nonentity. 1837 9 H Allan 
Hist . Lit. U047' 111 . ill. 8 9 305 Entity or real being 

2 . That which constitutes the being of a thing ; 
essence, essential nature. 

O. Mans flfort. vii. 54 He, that is, lib Entile, 
person, even all that went to make him man. 2648 
Crash ah Stefs to Tern fie 81 Dear hope ’ 'Ihe entity of 
things that are not yet. a 1688 Cudworth Immui. Morality 
(1731) 16 It is impossible any Thing should Be. .without a 
Nature or Entity. 2783 Kkiu Ini /\w>en 399 Fot the 
entity of all theoretical truth is nothing else but clear in- 
telligibility. 

3 . iomr. Something that has a real existence; 
an Enb, as distinguished from a mere function, 
attribute, relation, etc. t National entity : — L. 
ens rahotiiSy a thing which has un existence only 
as an object of reason. 

1628 T. Spencer Lognk atxy The specific all diflcicnce i* u 
rationall entitle and no more. 1685 B Eoyle Eng. Motion Nat. 
23 This Death, istieithci a Subsume, not a Positive Entity, 
but a nicer Privation. *733^8 Bolincdkoke On Parties 139 
'Till it becomes an ideul Entity, like the Utopia. 2855 H. 
Spencer Prim. Psychol. (1873) I v. x. 626 No effort of 
imagination enables us to think of a shock, however minute, 
except us undergone by an entity. 2872 Darwin Den. 
Alan I. vii. jjH Those.. must look at species either as 
separate creations or distinct entities. 

+ b. An actual quantity (however small). Obs. 
1626 Bacon Sylva ft Eruptions of Aire, though Rinall 
and slight, give an Entitle of Sound. 

O. (See quot.) 

2882 Spoil iswoodk in Nature No. 624. 57/ In some tubes, 
the exhaustion of which is very moderate .the blocks ot 
light termed entities by Mr. Dc I .a Rue arc formed. 

4 . indefinitely. What exists ; ‘ being’ generally. 

2604 Edmonds Observ. Cottar's Comm, jy Our knowledge 
were equall to vniuerHal! entitle. 2670 Ea< hard tout. 
Clergy $6 We be but mites of entity, and crumb* of some- 
tiling. 2699 Garth Disfeus. 3 How the dun .Speck of 
Entity began T'extend it* recent Form, and stretch to 
Man. 2829 I. Taylor lint hut. ii, (1867) 31 He has become 
. . infinitely less than an atom . . an in< alculaMc fraction of 
positive entity ) 

Ell to- (ent o), prefix (before a vowel commonly 
reduced to enl-), repr. (Jr. Ivrbi within, in*idc, in 
many compounds of mod. formation relating to 
anatomy and biology, as B’ntobUurt [Gr. f}Kaor6% 
sprout], the nucleolus of a cell. B ntooilo**- 
ntal a. (sec fjuot. and Calcankal). Sntooo n- 
dyloid a. [Gr. tfdvfivA-of knuckle 4- -oil)] (see 
quot.). BntoonTMiform a. (sec quot. and C'u- 
NKJFoim). B ntocyat (see quot. and Cybt) 
JB ntodGrm [Gr. Mp^a skinl, the outer layer of 
the blastoderm, also called hypoblast. Xnto- 
gft'strlo a. [see Ga»triu|, pertaining to the inte- 
rior of the stomach or of the gastric cavity. 
Bntotfio'Mal a. [Gr. yKwaa-a the tongue 4- -al], 
a terra applied to one of the bones of the hyoidean 
arch in some fishes, which supports the tongue. 

[mod.L. metatat sus\ the bones 
between the tarsus and the toes : see quot. for 
Entocahancal. Bntopa nurit* (see quot. 1861; 
hence BmtoporMl tlc a. X ntoperi phtrol a. 
(see quot. and Peiuphkbal). X ntophjrte [Gr. 
tpvrov plant], a plant growing within the sub- 
stance of other plants or animals; hence Xnto- 
phy tlc a. Xntopro otouj a. [Gr. vpvKrbi anus, 
rump], belonging to the Entopro(ta % a class of 
Polyzoa, in which the anus lies within the circle 
of tentacles. Xntopte rjgoUL a. [see Ptery- 
goid] (see quot.). Xnto ptlo a. [see Optic], re- 
lating to the appearance of the different internal 
structures of the eye ; hence Xnto-ytio* sb. (see 
quot.). Xntoctem&l a. [see Sternal], pertain- 
ing to the entosternum or median piece of the 
sternum or breastbone, very largely developed in 
birds. Xnto-tie a. [see Otic], pertaining to or 
occurring in the inner ear. Xatotympaixle a . 

S s ee Tympanic], situated within the tympanum or 
rum of the ear. 
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2864 WiMTilt, 'Entoblast, the nucleolus of a cell. 1854 
Owrn in Circ. Sc. (r. 1865) II. 74/* One [process], called 
the ** entocalcaneal ’, nroiccis from below the entocondyloid 
cavity, and from the back part of the upper end of the “en* 
tometatarse. Ibid The inner of the two cavities for the 
condyles, .is the entocondyloid’ cavity. 1855 — She/. 4 
Teeth 254 The brachial artery pierces the entocondyloid 
ridge. 1854 — in L ire. Sc. ( c . 1865) 1 1 . 81/a The *cntocunei- 
form bone. 187a Mivakt Elem. Anal. 186 Of the three 
Cuneiform bones, the innermost, the ento-cuneiform is the 
largest. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex . * Entocyst, the inner layer of 
the cuticulur envelope of the Polyzoa. 1879 tr - HaeckeVs 
Evol. Man I. iii. 67 The lower, which forms the organs of 
digestion and reproduction, Huxley called the *Entodcrm, 
or Inner-layer. 1877 Huxley Anat. Ihv. An. iii. 150 The 
details of this process of *cntogastric gemmation have been 
traced by Haeckel in Camtarina has tat a. 1876 Bell 67 - 
genba tier's Comp. Anat. 472 The rudimentary first arch 
iuses to form the so-called "cntoglossal bone. s86i Hulmk 
tr. Moquin- 1' an don it. vn. vu Some writers have pro- 
|*>sc<l to call them [Kntozoa] *Ento-parnsites. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Ex/. App. 653 All the animals should be ex- 
amined for ccto- and cnto-p.irasites. 186s H. Macmillan 
Footn. Fags Nat. 167 Animals of feeble vitality . . are 
rarely, if ever, free from these *ento-parasitic plants. 285* 
II. Spknckr Prim. Psychol, (1870) 1 . 250 Those [feelings] 
internally initiated, which we may conveniently call *ento- 
peripheral. 1861 H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 167 
Upwards of ten species of "entophytes have already been 
discovered parasitic upon man. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
IV. 118/1 This substance [White Thrush] is in part # ento- 
phytic. 1861 H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 227 En- 
tophytic fungi spring from beneath the cuticle of living 
plants. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv . An. xii. 680 The lowest 
known term . . of the Malacozoic Series is an *entoproo 
tmis Polyzoon. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c. i860 II. 79/1 
Thr "entopterygoids. 1880 Gunther Fishes 55 The entop- 
terygoid, an oblong and thin bone attached to the inner 
border of the palatine and pterygoid. 1876 Bkrnstfin 
Five Semes 80 All such phenomena arc called 'entoptic, 
because they deal with the perceptions of the internal 
portions of the eye. 1878 Cat at. Sci. App. S. Kens, 551 
Apparatus to determine the position of entoptic otdccis in 
the humours of the eye, 1864 Ranter 2 July 11 The light 
that enters the eye may, under certain conditions, cause 
one to see objects that exist within the eye-ball ; and an 
investigation of these conditions is called "Entoptics. i8«-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 284/1 A middle one [». c. centre] which 
supports tho ked, termed. . the ’’entosternal. 1854 Gwen in 
Circ . Sc. (c. 1865) 1 1 . 69/2 The median piece of the plastron, 
called 4 entostemar, answers to the sternum of the croco- 
dile. 1878 Fosi er Phys. in. iii. 457 Corresponding to en- 
toptic phenomena there are various *cntotic phenomena. 
1881 Mivart Cat 65 An internal, much wider part, the 
*ento- tympanic. 

Entoast : see En- preff 3. 

Entoil (entoi'D;, v . arch . Also 6-7 entoyle, 7 
intoyl. [f. En- 1 + Toil r^. 2 ] trans . To bring into 
toils or snares ; to entrap, ensnare. Chiefly 

i6az G. S andys Ovuls Met. v. 104 None more The chace 
nflcitcd, or t'intoyle the Bore. 1875 Browning Inn 
Album ji You entoil my lees. And welcome, for I like it. 

Jig. 1381 W. Clarkk in Confer, iv. (1584) Ff iij b. Thus 
you arc cntoylcd. 1590 Barrow & Greenwood in Confer. 
a6 The furdcr and more you striuc against the truth, the 
furdcr and faster you entoyle your self, a 16*6 Bacon New 
Atl. (1650) 13 Entoyled both their Navy, and their Campe, 
with a greater Power than theirs, both by Sea and Land. 
165a Bknlowes Theoph. xi. lxxix, Ncrc in the net of 
Slothfulnesse cntoyl’d. 18*0 Keats St. Agnes xxxii, So 
nutsed awhile, cntoylcd in woofed fantasies. 2879 Brown- 
1 no Ned Pratts 43 Mounting until its mesh Entoiled all 
heads in a fluster. 

Hence Entollmant. rare . The action of en- 
toil ing; the state of being entoiled. 

i8m Browning Men 4 Worn. 11. Before, In torture and 
entudment. 


+ Entoi*rd, a. (quasi-j£. and quasi-a^.) Her. 
Obs. Also 6-8 entoyre. [perh. a misspelling of 
Fr. entouri pa. pple. of entourer to surround. See 
Entoltji v .] (See quota.) 

*56*. Leigh Artnortc (1597) iij, The third (sort of bor- 
dure] is called Entoyre, the which is, when dead things do 
occupy the same bordure, as mollets. Roundels, and such 
like. x66x Morgan Sph . Gentry u. vi. 61 Or, a Bordure 
Sable charged with Entoyre of 8 Besants. 17*1-1800 Bailey, 
Entoyre. .is when a Border is charged with any sort of 
Things which have not Life, except Leaves, Flowers, and 
Fruits. [And in mod. Diets.] 

Entomb (cnt/?m), v. Also 6 entoumbe, 
6-8 intomb(e, (6 intomb), [a. OF. entoumbe-r , 
entumbe-r, Fr. entombe-r, f, en in (see En-) + 
tombe TombJ 

1 . trans. To place in a tomb ; to bury, inter. 

cl 1378 Hunnis Hyvefull Honye 130 Entoumbe thou me 
in Canaan. 1624 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 113 Therein U 
richly entombed Fatima, daughter and heire of tneir greatest 
Prophet Mahomet. 1756-7 tr. Key tier's Trav. (1760) 1. 20a 
Here is entombed the ncart of an unconquered hero. 184a 
Prichard Nat. Hist . Man 189 The remains of the dead 
found entombed in various parts of Europe, 

p- 1576 Fleming Panoplit Ep. 115 The exhibiting of 
deserved honor unto him after he was intumbed. x6n 
Speed Tkcat. Gt. Brit. vl. (1614) 11/1 K. Henry VI. . . was 
intombed at Windsor. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 187 [The 
dead husband] U intombed in the house under her bed. 

2 . trans/, and fig. To enclose as in a tomb ; to 
overwhelm ; to bury. Also absol. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 679 Entombs her outcry in her tips 
sweet fold. 2593 Nashs Christ's T. 5b, Tnou art. .en- 
tombed in Ashes like Gomoyra. 1599 — Lenten Stuff 
,nto *J>b and baUst with sudden destruction. 

0 # er «f & biftp si 8 Seas of wrath are .. 

10 tx l ion £ V° u . * 74 * Vouho Nt. Tk. ix. 9439 
when lime.. In Natures ample ruins Uts intorabTL 


1830 Lybll Print. Geol. (187 j) II. in. xlv. w6 During the 
great Earthquake of 1603111 Sicily, several thousand people 
were at once entombed in the ruins of caverns in limestone. 
1874 M ok lev Compromise (1886)37 The spirit of the Church 
is eternally entombed within the four corners of acts of 
parliament. 

8. To serve as a tomb for ; to receive as in a 
tomb. lit. and Jig. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 113 To seem to entomb those 
affections of mine to your service. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , 
Ck. Porch viii, Let not a common ruine thee intombe. 1638 
Cowley Loves Riddle v. Wks. (1684) 117 Some steepy 
mountain bury me alive, Or Rock Intomb me in its stony 
entrails I 182s H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr /lamps A. Farmer, 
None of your /Egyptian pyramids, to entomb subscribers’ 
capitals. x8ax Shelley Hellas 8 If Hell should entomb thee. 

Entombed (ent«*md),///. a. [f. Entomb v. + 
-ED LI Laid in a tomb ; buried, lit. and fig. 

i6a6 G. Sandys Ovids Met. xv. 305 Alcmons sonne erects 
his citic walls : Which of th’intombed he Crotona calls, 
2847 Ward Simp. Cobler 58 The vast heritage ofsinne your 
Intombed father left upon your score. 2746-7 Hervey 
Medit . (1818) 51, I bid aaieu to this entombea warrior. 2866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Netghb. xiii. (1878) 248 From a 
living Now to an entombed and consecrated Past. 

Entombing (ent/Pmiq), vbl. sb . [f. as prec. + 
-ing i.] The action of the vb. Entomb ; the state 
of being entombed. 

2564 78 Buli.eyn Dial agst. Pest. (1888) 27 The worthy 
entombing of his bones. 2644 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 11. 
(1660) 130 I,axani8 was called (after three duyes entombing) 
out of his grave. 2668 Wn kins Real. Char. 287 Entomb- 
ing, Tomb, Sepulchre, Monument, Epitaph, 
t EntO'mbless, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. as prcc. 
+ -LE88.] Exempt from entombing ; undying. 

2602 Wkevek Mirr. Mart. Fij, Set forth Immortal! verse 
for my entomblcssc worth. 

Entombment (ent/Pmiment). [f. as prec. + 
-mknt.J The action of entombing ; lit. and fig. 

1666 Alsop Maryland (1869) 78 They give him no other 
lntombmcnt than, etc. a 2677 Barrow Wks.(i6B6) III. 218 
It [idleness] is the very entombment of a man, 284a 
Black-tv . Mag. LII. 42oThc double entombment of Napoleon. 
28(77 Mozlky Vniv. Serm. iii. 61 What an entombment of 
mind should we have 1 

Entometatarse r see Ento- pref. 

Entomio (entp mik), a. [f. Gr. fvro/ 4 -o insects 
(see Entomo-) -f -ic.] Of or pertaining to insects. 

x86a Mrs. Speir Last Years Ina. 28 Farewell to Egypt, 

. .its dust and its entomic activities. 2880 M. Collins Th. 
in Garden II. 102 A society which should take accurate 
record of all ornithic, entomic, and botanic facts. 

Entomioal (cntp'mik&l), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
3=prec. In mod. Diets. 

Entomo- (before two unaccented syllables en- 
tomp*- ; before one unacc. syll. entp-mtf- ; before 
an acc. syll. e ntomo-), combining form of Gr. 
brofios adj. 4 cut up ’, in neut. pi. used in sense 4 in- 
sects’, with reference to the division of their 
bodies into segments : cf. L. insecta : sec Insect. 
Occurring with sense ‘ insect 1 in many scientific 
compounds of modem formation, as Sntomo*- 
gtnoua a. Hot. [Gr. -7 svljs bom, produced + 
-oub], having its growth in the body of insects. 
Bnto’molit#, Geol. [Gr. A i0os stone], a fossil 
insect. Sntomo*met*r [Gr. pfrpov measure], 
an instrument for measuring the parts of insects. 
Entomo*p2i*ff an , Zool. [Gr. <pay-tiv to eat -h -an], 
one of the Entomophaga or insect-eaters — in mam- 
mals, a division of the Marsupialia y in insects of 
the Hymenoptera . Bntomo*phagou8 a. [Gr. 
(pay-iiv to eat+-ous], insect-eating. Bntomo*- 
philotui a. Bot. [Gr. friend + -ous], applied 
to plants in which fertilization is effected through 
the agency of insects. Sntomo**traoan a. Zool, 
and Geol. [Gr. 6<rrpaH~ov shell + -an], of or be- 
longing to the Entomostraca, one of tne orders of 
the Crustacea (see quot.); also as sb. Bnto* 
mo'Btraooua a. [Gr. Sorpate-ov + -ous] «■ prec. 
Bntomo*tomivt, Zool. [f. next + -ist], one who 
dissects insects. Bntomo*tomy, Zool. [Gr. -ropia 
cutting], the science of the dissection of insects 
to ascertain their structure, insect anatomy. 

2865 Reader No. 119. 406/1 Curious *cntomog€nous fungi 
1840-3 Humdle Diet. Geol Min., * Entomolite , a fossil 
insect ; a petrified insect. 2839-47 Todd Cycl Anat. III. 
859/2 But in most of the *Entomophagous genera . . the 
canines present a marked inferiority of development. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot . vi. i 4. 227 Delpino has classified flowers 
Into Ancmonhilous and *Entomopnilous. 288a G. Allen in 
Nature 1 j Aug. 373 Plantago must be descended from an 
entomophilous ancestor. 2835 Kirby Hab. Inst. A mm. 
IL xiil 7 To place the Cimpedes immediately before the 
’Entoraostracan Crustaceans. 1847 Proc. Berm. Nat. Club 
II. 199 He had added two Entomostracans. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat . I. 43 Small animals, such as *cntomostracous 
Crustacea. 

Entomoid (e*nt6moid), a. [f. as prec. + -oid.] 
Having the form or appearance 01 an insect; 
insect-like. Also quasi-;*. 

*63576 Todd Cycl. Anat . I. ix*/x These entomoid aquatic 
a nim a ls are generally carnivorous. 

Entomological (c ntdmdf dgik&l), a. [f. En- 
tomology + -10 + -al.] Of, or |«rfaining to, 
entomology or insects. 


18x6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1843) l aoa The utiKty of En. 
tomological knowledge. i8a6 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 
81 All nature is alive, and seems to be gathering all her 
entomological hosts to cat you up. 2840 McCulloch Acc. 
Brit. Empire (1854) I. 117 Three years of entomological 
research in Brazil. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm . ass 
Sandal-wood Is much used for entomological cabinets. 

Entomologist (ent 6 mf>* 16 dgist). [f* a8 prec. 
+ -ist.] One who studies entomology. 5 

1771 Phil. Trans . LXI. 240 The entomologiste have 
ranked the bivalve insects under the genus of the monoculi. 
1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1843) 1 . 30 The remark of an 
author who himself is no entomologist. 2875 Hambrton 
IntelL Life t. vii. 39 We have heard . . even of a blind entomo- 

fsntomologise (entSmp*16cl28iz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -iz£.] intr. To study entomology ; to 
collect specimens, or observe the habits, of insects. 

2825 Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 455 The engineer, .is 
not to lose his time in zoologizing, cntomologmng, etc. 
x8«8 J. M. Herbert in Darwin's Life <$• Lett. (1887) L 168 
On these occasions Darwin entomologised most indus- 
triously. 1849 Kingsley in Life (1877)!. 212 It is too. .wet 
for entomologising. 

Entomology (cntftmp lSd^i). [ad. Fr. ento- 
mologie (1764 m Littrd), mod.L. entomologia f 
Entomo- + Aoyia (see -logy).] That branch of 
natural history which deals with the physiology, 
distribution, and classification of insects. 

2766 tr. Bonnet's Conte mp. Nat. ix. ix. I have given the 
name insectology 10 that part of natural history which has 
insects for its object : that of entomology . . would un- 
doubtedly have been more suitable . . but its barbarous 
sound terryfy’d me. 2772 G. White Selbome xxxiv. 91 
Nothing would recommend entomology more than, etc. 
2808 Stark Elan. Nat. Hist. II. 213 The branch of science 
named Entomology. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 1st Yisit 
Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 3 Landor despised entomology. 

Entone (entdn-n), v. [a. Fr. entonne-r : see 
Intone.] trans . ~ Intone ; occas. used arch, and 
techn. with reference to church music. 


amcry s 
Browning? 

nations. . Are a dirge entoning. 

Hence Bnto nement, the action of intoning. 

1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. xii. 237 Each took his 
own side of the choir for the entonement of the antiphons. 

Entonic fcntpuik), a. Med . [f. Gr. ivrov-os 
strained (f. Iv in + t^oj a straining) + -10.] * Intense, 
having exaggerated action, or great tension or tone’ 
(.SW. Soc. Lex.). In mod. Diets. 

Bntoparaeite, -parasitic, -peripheral, 
-phyte, -phytic, -proctous, -pterygoid, 
-optic(s : see Ento- 


t EntO’rtill, v. Obs. Also 7 entortle, intortle, 
-tell. [ad. F. ent or tiller, f. en (see En-) + tortillcr 
to twist, ad. late L. tortilldre , f. tort-us , pa. pple. 
of torauere to twist.] trans. To entwine, coil. 

2642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. *43 The red scarlet 
lacc of Christs blood, must beentortled and interwoven into 
a bracelet. 265s Sclatek 2 nd Cir. A uth . , Ep. Dcd., All 
which, so intortelled as they are within each other, etc. 
1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxviii. (1663) 110 His tail 
might be some twenty fathoms long, and was entortilled 
about such another Monster. 


Hence +Bnto-rtilHd,///. a., tBntortUla tion, 

Obs., the action of twisting or entwining. 

1609 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian( 1635) 236 By which darkc 
and intortlcd Speeches he meant they should rather ghessc 
at wh&t was done, than directly understand him. 0^632 
Donne tr. Aristeas' Septuagint\ 1633)47 Borders, Raysings, 
Flowrics, Wrappings, Entortilations and such like. 

Entosternal : see Ento- pref. 

Entosthoblast (entp*s]x>blast). [f. entostho - 
taken as combining form of Gr. brooBe from 
within + -blast.] (Sec quot.) 

*864 Syd. Soc. Lex., Entosthoblast, a term for a granule 
within the nucleolus of a nucleated cell. 


Ento tic, Entotympanio : see Ento- pref. 

t Entotrch, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. EN- 1 + 
Touch v .] trans. To touch upon, touch. 

24*6 Pol. Poems (1859) II- *3? After hem. .The boke also 
entouchid with bis hond. Was xierry sworne. 

Entoumbe, obs. form of Entomb, 

t EntOUY, v. Obs . Also 7 entower. [ad. F. 
entourer : see prec.] 

1 . To surround (with a halo or the like). 

26*3 Favine Theat. Hon. 11, xiil 035 Ento ured with 
beames. 1653 A. Ross View all Relig. (1658 ) 340 The 
Image of thevirgin Mary entower ed with a Golden Sun. 

2 . Her. In pa. pple. (See quot.) 

1847 Parker Clou. Brit . Her. s, v., A shield decorated 
with branches, an ornament not strictly heraldic, is said by 
some to be entoured with them. In mod. Diets. 

II Entourage (&&ts#r&‘5). [Fr. ; f. entourer to 
surround, f. entour that which surrounds, f. en in + 
tour circuit] Surroundings, environment ; esp. the 
assemblage of persons who surround, or are in 
attendance on, a superior. 

2839-4 Db Quincky Cottars Wks. X. 232 The simplicity oT 
its republican origin had . . affected the. .entourage of the 
imperial office. 1850 Thackeray Pendenni $ lix. (2885) 576 
The house and its entourage, i860 Frovde Hist. Eng. VL 
52 Renard . . had been nervously struck by the entourage 
which surrounded Elizabeth. s886 Magd. College AjasHt 
(Oxf. Hist Soc.) Vl. Introd. 3s The appearance and entour- 
age of the original paper. / 
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En tower: see En - freff i a. 

Bntoyre, variant of Entoibi. 

Entosoon (cnt Z**/. [mod. f. Ento- 
+ CP 0 * animal.] A parasitic animal that lives 
within another. Also attrib. In//, entoso**, a class 
of animals taking their name from their mode of 
existence, though, as regards structure, they belong 
*to various classes. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal . II. 1x4 This singular Entozoon 
[1. e. Trichina] 1 discovered in a portion of the muscles of a 
male subject. 1873 H. Walton Dis. Eye a< The entozoon 
was about the size of a garden-pea. 1836 Lancet 12 Jan., 
Entozoon worms inhabiting the living body. 188a O' Dono- 
van Mcrv II. X05 The stagnant rain-pools almost invariably 
contain the eggs of entozoon animals. 

pi. 1834 M'Muktrik Cuviers Anim. Kingd. 475 The 
second order of the Entoroa comprises, etc. x8jx-o Owen 
in A dm. Man. Set. Enq. 383 They should l>e examined for the 
resence of entozoa. 1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 109 
'he fate of entozoa depends more upon chance than that of 
any other animals. 

Also Sntoso'Al a. t a. of or pertaining to the 
Entozoa ; b. of disease : Caused by the presence 
of Entozoa . Sntoso'io a. [ 4- -10.] ~ prec. B nto- 
soolo gioally adv., with reference to entozoology ; 
from the point of view of an entozoologist. 8i- 
toioo loglat, one who studies entozoology ; one 
who makes the Entozoa an especial study. I n- 
toioology , that branch of zoology which treats 
of the Entozoa. 

X864 Reader IV. 669/3 For preventing the ravages of this, 
as of all other forms of *entozoal disease. 1866 Ibtd. No. 159 
36/3 The entozoa! portions. x86t Holme tr. Moqnin- 
Tandon n. vn.324 Crustaccous Entozoa. .*EntozoIc Worms. 
1869 E. A. Pakkes Pract . Hygiene (cd. 3) 490 Some en- 
tozoic influence may be at work. 1879 G. Allen Col. Sense 
iii. 24 The lower vermiform Articulata are mostly cntozoic, 
and these of course arc auite blind. 1863 Reader 4 Feb, 
143/2 Still, ^entozoologically speaking, no harm follows, 
Entrable, obs. var. of Enterablk. 
t Entra'ct, v . Oh. [var. of Entreat, after 
L. tract are."] trans. To treat. 

a 1579 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 107 Some.. had 
better deserved then so to have bcnc entractcd. 

II Entr’acte (antrnkt). [Fr. entr'acte , f. cnt re 
between + acte act.] a. The interval between two 
acts of a play in a theatrical performance, b. A 
performance of music, dancing, etc., taking place 
between the acts. 

fi7$o Chestkrk. Lett. (1774) I. clxxxvii. 563 Play, .is only 
the 4 intcr-acts ’ of other amusements.] 1863 Ouida Held in 
Bondage (1870) 52 That old man there, who droops his head, 
takes snuff during the entr’actes. 1884 Stevenson Nm * 
Arab. Nts. 310 It was more like an entr’acte in a farce of 
Mohfcrc's. 

llEntra'da, entra'do. Oh. [Sp. entrada 
entry, revenue. For the form entrado c f. - ado 

1. A ceremonial entry into a place. 

# 167* Crowne Juliana iv. 40 As souls make their Entradoes 
in the skies. 

2. Income, revenue. 

1618-M in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1- *5 1* would be a 
profitable course to increase your Entrada. 163 % Massinger 
Maid of Honour t. i. And talked of nothing liut your rents 
and your cntrndtts. 1634 H. L'E* trance (Dias. / (1655) in 
Upon this account was brought into the Exchequer, an 
entrado of at least One hundred thousand pounds. 

t Entra'do. Oh. rare— 1 . [Anglicized form 
of prec. : sec -ade.] «= Entrada i. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 11. 150 All was pacify'd 
and set right . . before the F.ntrade. 

Entrail (e-ntnril), sbA Chiefly in pi. Forms : 
a. 4-7 entraile, 4-5 entraillo, 5-7 entrayle, 5 
-tray lie, (5 ©ntroll(e, -trey 11), 6-7 entral (l(e ; 
P. 6-8 intrail(e, 6-7 intral(l(e, (6 intrayle, 7 
Interal), [a, OF. entraillo (now only in pi. en- 
trailles) « Pr. intralia :-late L. inti alia inward 
parts, intestines, neut. pi. of *intrdlis adj. * in- 
ward f. inter between, among : see Interior. 
Cf. L. interdnea entrails, whence OF. ontraigne , 
Sp. entraflas . As the word, like others with same 
termination, represents a Lat. ncut. pi. taken as a 
fem. sing., it had primarily a collective sense, the 
sing, and pi. being in early use equivalent.] 

£ In sing. 

+ 1. collect. The intestines or internal parts gene- 
rally ; the 1 inside \ Oh. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 96756 pi* entrail in fire )>at brenne* hi* 
taken* bin vn-scriuen sinne*. c 1300 K. A Its. 3638 He smot 
that dux, on the breont ; Thorn gh livre, and hi* entraile. 
c 1400 Dextr. Troy 11800 The bestis were britnet Sc broght 
to pe auter, With the entrell cucrmore euvn vppo lofte. 
165a Ahhmoln The at. Chem. Brit, liii, 994 Yet have y mor 
poyse clofiyd in mine entrayle. 

+ b. Cookery . A stuffed paunch. Obs. 
c 1430 Cookery Bk. 38 An Entrayle — Take a chepis 
wombe ; take Polettyi y-rostyd . .and do in the wombe, 

2. [With sense inferred from the pi. : see 3 a,] 
An internal organ of the body ; - L. viscus. Now 
rare. 

16 77 Barrow Serm. (168 6) III. 135 The heart, that 
material part and principal entrail of our Body, is the chief 
seat of the soul. 1807 G. Gregory Diet. Arte & Sc. II. 
444/1 s. v. Plants , Linnaeus defines them [stamina] to be ait 
entrail of the plant. >896 Kane A ret. Ex ft. II. UL pi To 
taste an occasional entrail of our last half oozen rabbits. 


b. $sp. A bowel, Intestine. 

1483 Catk. Angl. 1x6 An Entrelle, vbi A tharme. 

11. In pi 

8. a. gen. The organs and parts enclosed in the 
trunk of man or other animals, rare in mod. use. 

a. a i&o Cursor M. 267 $2 Alle your entraillesilkon in well- 
and pottes sal be don. 1481 C ax ton Myrr. 11. xv, 100 The 
spyther. .spynneth and weuethof hi* cnirayllt* the thredcs 
of which© lie maketh hi* nettes. 135s Edkn Decades W. 
/nd. ml 11. (Arb.) 43 Whether perlcs bee the byrthe or 
*paune of there entral*. 16x0 Hbalky St. A ng. CitieofGod 
526 The lung*, the softest of all the entraile* but for the 
marrow. 1734 tr. Ratlin's Anc. Hitt . (1827) I. 56 The divine 
vapour., had diffused itself through the entrail* of the 
priestess. 177s Priestley lust. Relig. (178a) I. 900 The 
priests used to . . devour the entrails of goats. 1838-43 
Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxix. 143 The signs given by the 
entrails of the sacrifice. 

p. 1337 North tr. Gueuara's Vial l Princes 43b/i The 
wormes shall catc hys intrayle sin the grauc. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. 1. ii. 122 And intral* feed© the sacrificing fire. 16*9 
Davenant A /bovine (1673) 43* All m’itilcralb are tihrunx 
up. 1728 T. Sheridan Persius Sat. 11. (1739)31 Is it by the 
fat Intrails of Beasts? 

b. spec. The contents of the abdominal cavity ; 
the bowels ; the intestines. 

a. 1381 Wyclip Aits i. 18 Alle hi* [Judas’] entrailis l>en 
schcd obrood. M86 Bk. St. Albans C v b, For sekenex that 
hnukis haue i their cntrcllis. c X489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon ix. 951 Tho wound© of Rychardc was *00 yrcefuTl 
to see . . For all the cntraylles appycred oute of his body. 
*504 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Aiad. 11. Ep. Hdr., The lower 
story of this frame, where the guttes and entrailes of the 
body..huue their abiding. 1067 Milton P. L. 11. 784 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way Tore through 
my entrails. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (x8o) II. 142 The 
flattering bait of pride to get her swallowed down into the 
entrails. 

p. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 372 That intraillc* of best©* 
and blodc putt* be claused . . by night. 1504 Shaks. Rich. 
Ilf t iv. iv. 23 Wilt thou, O God, flyefrom sucli gentle Lamb*, 
And throw them in the intrailcs of the Wolfe 7 16x7 Mark- 
ham Caval. 111. 41 It also purgeth the stomacke and intrals of 
all multcn grease, >704 Swift Balt. Bks. (1711) 240 If the 
Materials be nothing but Dirt, spun out of your own In- 
trnils (the Guts of Modern Brains). 1796 Sloank Jamaica 
1 1. 304 The intrails were the same as those of other pigeon*. 

t 4. The inward parts regarded as the seat of 
the emotions, thoughts, etc. ; « ‘heart’, ‘soul* ; also 
in phrase f Entrails of mercy. Cf. Dowel 3. 

<■1374 Chaucer Boeth . ill. xh. 107 pe most[c] ardaunt 
Ioue of hys wijf brendc \m entrailes of his brest. c 1380 
Wyclik Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 255 Oftc holy writt elepih 
mercy he entrailis of mercy. xjjBa — Rictus, xix. 21 The 
entrailes of hym ben ful of trcccherle. c 1430 Lyik;. Bochos 
iv. xiv. (1554) 114a, In her entraylcs all malice was en- 
closed. 1374 Hkllowrs Gueuara s Fain. Ep. (1584) 264 
That I shouldc bee of malicious entrailes, either double in 
wordcs. X593 Shake. 3 Hen. Vf 1. iv. 87. x6xx Hkywood 
Gold. Age 1. 1. Wks. 1874 III. 11 Her Intrail* were all in a 
mutiny. 1790 Bukkk Fr. Rev. 128 In England we have not 
yet been completely embowelled of our natural entrails. 

5. trait sf The inner parts of anything ; the in- 
terior, internal contents (of the earth, etc., often 
with personification). Now somewhat rare . 

1490 Caxton Rneydos xix. 71 The rotes haue hiddc hem* 
self wythin the cntraylles of therthe their inodcr. *376 
Fleming Panoplie Ep. 282 Such a one searcheth the very 
heart and entraylcs of the ground, for ^old and silver, x6oa 
Fuldeckb Pandectcs Laia Nations 73 The other entrailes 
of the earth : ns Pilch, Chalkc, lyme. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
1. ii. 205, 1 will rend an Ouke And peg thee in his knotty 
entrailes. 1634 Cart. Smith Virginia \ 1. 2i< The Riuer 
doth pierce many duies ioumey the entrailes of that Country. 
a s66t Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 263 The entrail* of 
such utensil* [pillow, or bolster] amongst the Romans were 
made but of dust, a 168* Sir T. Bkownr Chr. Mor. 02 
Even the sun . , May have dark and smoaky entrails. 1683 
Pettus FtetaMin. 11. za The Monochord whose Entrals 
are curiously composed of Metal*. 1779-8* Mason Ene. 
Garden 11. (R.), Nor thou, fell tube 1 whose iron entrails 
hide the sulphurous blast. 1866 Hartwiq Harmonies Nat. 
in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps, xcv. 4 Filtering through the 
entrails of the earth, .the thermal springs gusn forth, 

+ b. of immaterial things. Oh. 

1584 Fknnkr Def. Ministers (1587) 74 He must rippe vp 
the vcric intrayles of our wordes, ere hee can fetchc out thf* 
meaning. 164* Rogers Naaman 867 Sinne .. hath seated 
it 5cife deeply in the entral* of thy soule. a 1635 Vinks 
Lord's Supp. (1677) 324 To look into the entral* of this 
Sacrament. 

t Entrai’l, sb£ Obs. rare. [f. next vb. ; cf. 
AF. entrail * reticulum ’.] The action of the verb 
Entrail; a coil. 

1490 Si'Enser F. Q. 1. I. »6 Folds .. stretcht now forth 
at length without entraile. 

t Entrai'l, v. Oh. Also 6 entrayl, intrail, 
[ad. OF. enlreillier f f. en- (see En- 1 ) + treille 
trellis-work.] trans . To entwine ; interlace. 

1577-87 Hounshed Ckron. III. 856/a A wreath of gold 
cunouslie wrought and introiled, 137a Spenser Sheph, Cat. 
Aug. 30 And over them spred a goodly wild* vine Entraiicd 
with a wanton yvy twine. 1303 — Prothalamion ip 
A little wicker basket, Made of nnc twigs, entraylcd curi- 
ously. *7j6 W. Thompson Epithalamtum [Imitation of 
Spenser], Myrtle-girland green, En trail’d with flowrets. 

+ Entmi led, ppl a. Obt . [f. prec. + -id >.] 

1. Entwined, interwoven. 

1399 Middleton Micro-cynicon Wks, V. 493 Her high- 
prie d necklace of entraiicd pearls, 

2. Her. Entrailed cross : one drawn in outline, 
with looped flourishes at the corners (see figures 
in Leigh loc, cil. and Elvin Diet. Her.). Sir J. 


Feme refers disapprovingly to a use of the word 
as - Umbbatrd. 

136a Leigh Armorie (1*07) 36 He beareth argent a cros»e 
entraiicd . .it is alwaies liable, and is no bigger then touched 
with a pcnsell, or tricked with a pen. if!6 Fkknk Bias. 
Centric 175 You hauo been taught to call thiscrostc en- 
trailled. 

Entrain fentr^ n), vA [ad. Fr. entrain -cr, 
f. en- (L. inde) away 4* trainer to drag.] trans. 
To draw away with or after oneself ; in early use 
fig. to bring on as & consequence ; in mod. use 
lit. but rare. 

x«68 T Howell A rb .A mils >(1879) 40 Faith true obtain© 
..Friend dccre entraine. 1601 Klorio Montaigne 111. v. 
(i6j 2> 471 Ycatcs entraine me if they tdcase, but backward. 
*637 T omlinnon Renan's Disf. Dea., You entrain Humility 
aim Integrity for your Retainers. 1698 Vanumuoh Aisdp 
11. i, The Stomach . . with its destiny entrain'd their fate. 
*8J5 L ytton Rienti iv. ii. 108 Thou wert entrained to tho 
slaughter. 1858 Mavnr Kkid in Chamb. Jml. IX. 172 
Entrained in the crowd. i88t J Hill in Metal World 
8 Oct. 349 Independent of the water entrained. 

Entrain (entr^ n), v.- [f. En -1 4* Train jA] 
trans . To put into a rail way- train. 

Hcncc Entrai ning vbi so. 

i88x Standard 1 1 July 6 The Volunteer* were cn-traincd 
and despatched to tneir destinations without uithci undue 
hurry or delay. i88t Volunteer Rev. in Stoisman 29 Nov , 
The entraining and detraining of the men was carried on 
satisfactorily, x88a Alison In Standard 7 Auv. 5/7 The 
gun*» and troops were quietly entrained at the .Jum lion. 

+ Entral. Oh. rare- 1 . In 7 entrail. [f. 
Kntkk v. 4- »al. (OFr. bad entraillc in same 
sense.)] Entrance ; entry. 

*84; H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. 11. vi. None would 
vouchsafe the entrail [rime tru entrail] Into Uuh life. 

Entrammtl (cntra;*inCl), V. Also 7 entramel. 
[f. F>-J 4- Trammel.] turns, a. r l o put into 
trammels or nets. Only fig. To entangle, fetter, 
hamper. +b. ?To bind, plait (the hair) (oh.). 

Hence + Entra mmelled ppl. a. + Entra in 
melling vbi sb. 

* 59 « Florio, Lucignoti. .entrnmclingsor curling* of lmirc* 
wrought and cntcrlated togithcr wiih ribands. 1603 
Montaigne ill. v. 063a) 499 They ensnared, clewed, c*n- 
trameled, halt red and shackled them*clvcs. sotx Cnioz , 
Passe fillons . . any frizltd lotkcs, or entrammelled tufts of 
hoirc. a 1670 Hackpt Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 104 En- 
tramcll’d with fictions and ignorance. 1841 Fraser s Mag. 
XXIII. 278 To thee alone can I entrust the duty of en* 
trammelling andfettcring this bold spirit. x88o F. Humi.x 
in Macm. Mag. Nov. 45 Twanging his guitar with no .. 
rule to entrammel his passionate cflusioti. 

Entrance (e ntrans), sb. Forms : 6-8 ontor 
anoe, 6-7 ©ntor-, ©ntraunce, 6- entrance ; also 
6 intraunoo. [a. OF* entrance , f. entrer to 
Enter ; see -anoe.] 

X. The action of coming or going in. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. lit. 1. 93, I will answer you with 
gate and entrance, but we are preuented. s6sa htuhtr, 
Med. 154 74ie dose i* . . to bee taken at the entrant c into 
bed. 1608 Prvnnk Celts. Cozens 38 He hath prescriU-d vs 
a short Ejaculation ..at our entraine into the Church. 
1790 Die Foe Caft. Singleton vi. (1840) i<*> Iii the., fust 
entrance of the waste, wc were .. distouraged 1791 Mrh. 
Radclifpk Rom. forest i, I .a Mottc was interrupted by 
the entrance of the ruffian. 1839 Iamkm Louis A/V , If. 
286 To witness the entrance of the Royal party. 

b. spec. The coming of an actor upon the Mage. 

x6oo Shakr. A. V. L. 11. vii. 14? They haue their Exit* 
and their Entrances. 1679 Drvdkn Tr. <7 ( r Prcf. 
Aiiijh. After an Entrance or two he lets 'em IPandarus 
and Tncrsitcs) fall. 1681-© J. Scott Chr. Life i 1747) 111 . 
vii. 193 Appearing and acting upon the Stage without either 
Entrance or Exit. 1874 M orley Com from tie (18M) 126 
Progress would mean something more tnan mere entrawes 
and exits on the theatre of offue. 

0. Ecii [transl. Gr. fftroUox] Great and Little 
Entrance : In the Ea»tcm Church, the bringing in 
respectively of the dementi and of the gogpcU, in 
the cuchariatic service. 


1833 P. Freeman Print. Divine Service I. 147. 1839 
Neale Liturg. Introd. xv, 1876 Diet. Christ. Antiq. s.v. 

+ d. Words spoken, or ceremonies observed, on 
entering. Oh. 

1693 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 396, I wou’d leave him 
there after the first Entrances were past. 

a .fix. 

1596 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 1 b. After my entraunre 
to religyon, consyderynge to what I fiad liounde inywlfc. 
1 33 3 Covkkdalp. Wisdom vii. 6 All men then haue one in* 
traunce vnto life, St one goinxe out in like inancr, 16x4 
Ralkich Hist. World 11. 399 This gave occasion to young 
David.. to make a famous entrame into puhlique notice 
of the people. 1730 John son Rambler No. z P a Wishing 
that ceremonial mode* of entrance f before the publick) had 
been anciently established. 1888 Spectator 28 Apr. 562/2 
A measure for facilitating the entrance of Life-Peers into the 
House of Lord*. 

b. esp. The entering into or upon (office, du- 
ties, etc.), t Formerly also ahoi accession (of 
a sovereign, etc.). 

*559 Hrthk In Strype Ann. Re/. I. App. vi. 8 Paul the 
IVin of that name ..ever since hi* firnt en traunce into 


Peters chayre. t6ts Woodall Surg. Mate Ep. SaluL 3 
In the year of the great Plague at the first entrance of 
King James of blessed memone. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb, 1. (<843) 8/2 Before they made an entrance upon more 
solemn debates, ltd* Seloem Lotos Eng . t. xvi. (1739) 30 
Kings furthermore bound themselves (at their entrance 
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into the Throne) hereunto by an Oath. 1709 Stsype Ann. 
Ref. I. xiii. 175 Not long from the beginning of the Queen'* 
entrance upon ner government. Mod. The oath required to 
be taken by magistrates at entrance into office. 

+ 0. ‘Intellectual ingress* (J.) ; initiation. Oh. 
161s Brinsley Lnd. Lit. viil 107 To attaine to make a 
more casie entrance, to that purity of the Latine tongue. 
x6ss Bacon b.ss. Trav. (Arb.) ui He that trauaileth into 
a Country, t>efore he hath some Entrance into the Language, 
gocth to Sthoole, and not to Trauaile. 

d. Short for entrance fee % money. 

1681 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 539 An entrance 
into a school or entrance money. 170a Land. Com, No. 3807/4 
To pay a Guinea and a half Entrance 4 Days before they 
Run. 17x3 Ibid. No. 5131/4 Subscribers to pay One Guinea 
Entrance. 

3. Power, right, or opportunity of entering ; ad- 
mission. lit. and Jig, 

1596 Fleming 1 ' ana} lie Ep. F 3 It was my happie chance 
to have entrance into a goodly Gardene plotte. 1590 
Spenser b . Q. 1. iv. 6 A Porter . . Cald Malvenu, who en- 
trance noneuenide. 169$ Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 111. 
# 1 (1723) 1 32 'The Fissures whereinto it can get Admission 
or Entcrance. 170J Moxon Mech. Exerc. 124 The Nail 
(unless it have good entrance) will start aside. Ibid. 224 To 
find bow great a Dy should have Entrance at a small Hole. 
179® Soui m ky St. Patrick's Purgatory 29 The sates of 
Paradise unclose, Free entrance there is given. iSjBI.ytton 
Leila 11. i. 17, I have your royal word, sire, for free entrance 
and safe egress. 1849 James Woodman vii, He retired a 
step or two to give him entrance. 

jig. *57$ Fleming Panoplie Ep. 281 Upon these pre- 
mit>»es I see entraunce to this plaine conclusion. 160a 
Davison in Farr 6'. P. Elis. (1845) II. 323 That my cries 
may entraunce gayne. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 11. iii. 
iv. xviii, Gods Tovely life nath there no cnterance. 1722 
Slwel Hist. Quakers^ (1795) I. 35 All these reasons found 
little entrance with priests, magistrates and others. 

+ 4. a. The beginning or commencement (of a 
course or period of time), b. The first part, the 
opening words (of a chapter or book). Oh. 

ti. 1C49 Covkkoalk Erasm. Par. Philip. I. 5 Euer 
synce the fyrst entraunce of your profession, cucn vnto this 
daye. x6as Lady M. Wroth Urania 545 This is scarce the 
cnterance : what will be the succcsnc ? *$ 39 , Saltmarshe 
Policy 70, I know no better Policy in the Preface or en- 
trance upon a designe than, etc. lid Ussher Ann. 1. 1 
Upon the entrance of the night 1693 Evelyn De la Quint . 
Compl. Card. I. 32 At the Entrance of the Spring. 

b. x35* Latimer Serm. Lords Prayer 11. 2 The entrance 
is this ; Cum oratis. dicite, Paternoster, qui es in coelis. 
1638 Cmillincw. Relig. Prot . 1 iv. { 42. 212 Addc to this 
place, the entrance to his History, 1697 Potter Antiq. 
Greets 111. xi. (1715) 100 As we learn from the very Entrance 
of the first Iliad, where he speaks of Achilles* Anger. 1765 
Blackstonk Comm. I. 219 This was observed m the en- 
trance of the last chapter. 

5. conar. That by which anything is entered, 
whether open or closed; a door, gate, avenue, 
passage ; the mouth (of a river). Also, the point 
at which anything enters or is entered. 

1533 Coverdale Ezek. xl. 38 A chatnbre also, whose in- 
trauucc was at the dorr pilers. X553 Kdkn Treat. Neiu lnd. 
(Arb. ) 26 At the entraunce at the great desert. 1606 Shark. 
Tr. Cr. in. iii. 38 Achilles stands i* th* entrance of his 
'Pent. 185a Needham tr. Seldens Mart Cl. 33 The more 
Northerly cnterance of Nilus . . served instead of Bounds 
to the South part of the Land of Israel. 17x9 Dk For 
Crusoe 69, I made up the Entrance, which till now I had 
left ODen. a x8 49 Sir R. Wilson Life (1869) L iii. 140 Wc 
were beating off the harbour’s entrance, i860 Tyndall 
Clot. t. $8. 60 The glacier is forced through the entrance 
of the trunk valley. 1879 Harlan Eyesight lil 38 This 
blind spot is at the entrance of the optic nerve. 
fg. *535 Coverdale Ecclns. I 5 The euerlastlnge com- 
maundementes, are the intraunce of her (wyszdome). 159s 
Marlowe Jnv Malta v. ii, And now, as entrance to our 
safety, To prison with the Governor. 1605 Camden Eem. 
17 That these were the fowre entraunce* into* the church. 
17*3 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 270 The very en- 
trance into eternal horror. 

0. Naut. The part of a ship that comes first 
(in the water) ; ‘the bow of a vessel, or form of 
the fore-body under the load-water line 9 (Adm. 
Smyth). 

*781 Nelson 21 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 43 She 
fthe Albemarle] has a bold entrance, and clean run. 1869 
Sir E. Reid Shipbuild. v. 85 In ships which have a very 
fine entrance the breasthook plates are not run right forward 
to the stem. 

+ 7. The action of entering (something) in a 
record ; concr. an entry. Oh. Tcf. Entry). 

* 5 « M ellis Briefs Instr. Dii(j, The enterance of these 
parcels. i6ao J. Wilkinson Of Courts Baron 190 The baihfe 
. .delivers to the Sherife a copie of the entrance of the court 
when the cause was removed thus. 


8. cut rib . , as entrance fee, - hall \ -lodge , - money , 
- rocuiy -way. 

*844 Mem Babylonian P'cess II. 4. I paid her ^entrance 
f*«- *856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 52 The children of 
those who could afford the small entrance fees were appren- 
ticed to trades. xSsx Okderson Creol.x i xix He found his 
master seated in tne "entrance-hall. 1864 Pugav Led. 
Daniel vni. 501 Thereon follows eternal life, to which death 
is the entrance-hall. i88x Miss Bkaddon Asph. I. 290 No- 
body ever saw a man at an "entrance lodge. x68x W. Ro- 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 330 * Entrance money, which 
Sc hollar* paid to the Master at tneir first coming to school. 

,35 Marryat P. Simple v, And, as for entrance money, 
Why 1 think I must not charge you more than a couple of 
guineas. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic iii. 45 Driving up 
jy!J£ n ! ran iT ma i to thc hol,se - *883 H. H. Kane in 
™ ae ' Nov * 945/x Tht *«ntr»nccway looked 


Entr*B06 (entrerns), v. Also 7 entraunoh, 
intranse, 6-8 intranoe. [f. Ex- 1 + Trance.] 

1. tram. To throw into ft trance. 

a. 1608 Shaks. Per. in. it 94 She hath not been en- 
tranced Above five hours, xyx* Addison Sped. No. 303 
F 4 The Nine Days' Astonishment, in which the Angels lay 
entranced ..Us noble circumstance. 

0 . 1667 Milton P. L. i. 301 He stood and call'd His 
Legions, Angel Forms, who lay intrans't. Ibid. xt. 420 
Adam . . Sunk down, and all his Spirits became intranst. 

+ b. transf. Oh. 

1686 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. in. 133 If you would restore 
any of these entranced (with drugged bait] Fowl to their 
former health. 

2. To throw into a state of mind resembling a 
trance ; to put * out of oneself* ; to overpower 
with strong feeling, as delight, fear, etc. 

a. a 1399 Spenser (J.), With delight I was entranced and 
carried so far from myself. x6as Quamks Dw. Poems , 
Esther { 1717) 16 So stand the Sea-men .. Entraunch’d with 
what this man of God recited. 1634 Milton Cornus 1005 
Celestial Cupid . . Holds his dear Psyche, sweet entranced. 
21x76$ Mallet To Dk. Marlborough (R.), Entranc’d in 
wonder at th' unfolding scene, s Bao Keats St. Agnes 
xxviii, So entranced, Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress. 
1868 Helps Realmah vii. (1876) 158 Throughout that 
night, Realmah sat entranced in thought. 

ft * 598 . Marston Pygmal. Sat. iv. 154 Fond Bryart .. 
Intrance thy selfe in thy sweet extarie, 1743 J. Davidson 
JEneid 25 Intranced in fear and wonder. 1771 Mackenzie 
Man Feel. xxxv. (1803} 69 He was too much intranced in 
thought, to observe her at all. 

b. To cany away in or as in a trance ( from , to). 
*593 Nasiib Christ's T. (1613) n8 When a man Is so .. 
entranced from himsclfe, with Wealth, Ambition, and 
Vaine-glory, that. etc. Ibid. 176 That reuerend Pastor, 
(entranced to hell in his thoughts for the distresse of his 
neople). 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. i. 17 The Vita 
Nuova that entrances the young poet into its charmed 
circle. 

Hence Sntra’nced ppl. a. Bntrancedly adv., 
in thc manner of one entranced. 

x686 (see 1 bj. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 1. xxxiii, Sleep A 
vision brought to his entranced sight. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltravers 23 Her entranced and silent lover. 1871 Mac- 
duff Mem. Patmos i. 12 The Evangelist . . awaking from 
his entranced dream. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-CaP 
1610 So wrote entrancedly to confidant Monsieur L. M. 

Entrancement (entr<rnsm£nt). [f. Entrance 
v. + -ment.] The action of entrancing ; the con- 
dition of being entranced. 

165a Cokaink tr. Cassandra 84 His spirits a little re- 
covered from that entrancement. x68o Otway Poet's 
Cornpl. Muse v, As we did in our Enhancements lie. 177a 
Mackenzie Man World 1. xxii. (1821) 448 She rcccivca it 
with an intrancemcnt of sorrow. 18x7 Coleridge Sibyl. 
Leaves , Keepsake , The entrancement of that maiden kiss. 
i 837 . Howitt R*r, Life vi. xviii. (1862) 610 The feelings of 
delicious entrancement with which 1 approached the out- 
skirts of Dartmoor. 

Entrancing (entrernsiq),///. a. [f. Entrance 
v. + -ino^.] Tnat entrances ; transporting. 

*«4 * Lytton Zanoni 26 The Siren’s voice poured forth its 
entrancing music. 1846 Keble Lvra Innoc. (1873) 5 In 
that entrancing dream. x88x Athenmum No. 2825. 807 
The entrancing tale of the Tegethoff. 

Hence Bntra*nelngly adv., in an entrancing 
manner or degree. 

*854 Tail's Mag. XXL 213 It steals entrancingly over 
thc ear. i8$6 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. vL 6 o Never 
sublime, never perfectly nor entrancingly beautiful. 
Entrant (emtrfcnt), sb. and a. See also Intrant. 
[a. Kr. entrant, pr. pple. of entrer to Enter.] 

A. sb. One who or that which enters. Also fig. 

1. One who comes or goes into (a room, etc.) ; 
a person entering ; an incomer ; a visitor. 

a 1846 H. Miller Rambles Geol. (1858) 252 Remarking 
that the entrant was ‘ only the green lady \ 1866 R. Cham- 
bers Ess. Ser. 11. 23 Mr. Sydenham was there ♦ . to welcome 
thc entrants, manage introductions. 1884 Times 13 Oct. 9/1 
The abuse of public meeting involved in a selection of the 
entrants. 

fig. x8$7 G. Wilson Gateways Knowl, (1859) 13 As the 
privileged entrant counsels, thc great arms and Timbs of 
the body are set in motion. 1889 County Govt. Rev. 2 Jan. 
417 The latest entrant to the controversy is our contem- 
porary thc Law Times. 

b. One who makes legal entry; one who enters 
into the possession of land, etc. 

*$35 Paoitt Christianogr. 111,(1636) 36 Because one entred 
upon the Pnory of Bamewell by the Popes Bull, the said 
Entrant was committed to the Tower. 

2. One who enters into or becomes a member of 
an institution or profession. Const, into. 

1800 A. Carlyle Ant. 219 The sudden call for young men 
to fill up vacancies . . obliged the Church to take their en- 
trants from the lower ranks. 1839-57 Alison Hist. Europe 
IX. xxu. 8 The influences of these new entrants appeared 
in thc secrecy and ability with which the measures were 
*$45 M c Culloch Taxation l iv. (x8w) >22 There 
would be a greater influx of entrants into protWonal busi- 
nesses. 187$ Modem Circular , Mutual Entrants in 1876 
participate in the Eighth Division of Profits. 1880 Fraser's 
Mag. No. 701 The entrant to the Scotch National Church. . 
is only legally required to subscribe the Confession of 
Faith. 

b. One who ‘ enters ’ as a competitor. Also fig. 
*•38 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 725 We have in the victors 
. . the names and material of the successful entrants. 1883 
H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. xii. (1884) 411 Of the 
millions of possible entrants for advancement.. the number 
ultimately selected for preferment Is small. Mod. The 
prizes will dtpend on the number of entrants. 


B. adj. That enters, in senses of the verb. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comtn. Miss. Bk. (*857) xs The 
entrant tenants, at Whitsounday last . . shall be lyabie for 
m&ntainance of the foote sogers. s6$x Life Fattier Sarpi 
(1676) 18 The Father, .could not be satisfied how the humour 
of Gold could be made entrant. 

Entrap (entne-p), v. x Forms : 6-7 entrappo, 
6-8 intrap(pe, 6- entrap, [ad. OK. entraper , en- 
trapper , f. en- (see En- + trappe Trap.] 1 

1. trans. To catch in or as in a trap. Also 
transf. and fig. to bring unawares into a position 
of difficulty or danger ; to bring (a person) into 
one's power by artifice. 

a- *590-6 Sfensrr F. Q. (J.), That guileful net In 
which, .eyes entrapped are. 1598 Barret 7 'hsor. Warres 1. 
ii. 9 Being first entrapped ana foundred with the like vice 
of drunkennesse. 17x3 Warder True Amazons 55 Many 
(Wasps in Potsl will be entrap’d. *774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist . (1776) IV. 272 The wild elephant, upon seeing himself 
entrapped in this manner, instantly attempts to use vio- 
lence. 1835 Kirby Hob . 4* Inst. Anim. xix, Spiders were 
divided . . according to the mode in which they entrap or 
seize their prey. 1835 Lytton Rienzi x. v. 4J9 He had en- 
trapped the confidence of another. s86o Tyndall Glac. 11. 
i 27. 376 The residue of the air originally entrapped in tho 
interstices of the snow. 1868 J. H. Blunt Rif. Ch. Eng. I. 
137 Thc king was trying to entrap the Pope, 
p. 1534 Barnks Supplic. Hen. VIII (K.>, Neither to in- 
trappe them, nor betray them. i$6z Daus tr. Ballinger on 
A foe. (1573) Pref. 7 Thc scconde (persecution] . . which in- 
trapped also the Authour of this worke. a 1649 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Jos. V % Wks. 109 This interview was to intrap 
his person. *678 Wanlky Wond. Lit , World v. ii. f 59. 
471 A Manuel . . was . . intrapped in the straights of Cilicia, 
ana his Army miserably cut off. 

b. To beguile, bring by artifice to or into. 
z8$x Hussey Papal Power C 38 Having been at first per- 
suaded or entrapped, into an approval of Pelagius' doc- 
trines. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. viii. 261 
Entrapping men to destruction by tne literal fulfilment of 
an oatn. *884 Month. Exam . is June 4/S Entrapping the 
legislature into conclusions which are not openly declared. 

2. With reference to speech : To involve in con- 
tradiction, draw into an erroneous statement or 
compromising admission. 

a 1611 Bible Ecclus. viii. n Rise not vp> (in anger) at the 
presence of an iniurious person, least he lie in waite to entrap 
thee in thy words, a 17x4 Sharp Sertn. (1754) IV. viii. 139 The 
Pharisees and Herod Ians, .had taken counsel together how 
they might entrap our Saviour in his talk. 1870 Bowen 
Logic ix. 201 Then the respondent Is entrapped whether he 
answer in tne Affirmative or thc Negative. 

t Entra-p, V .2 Oh. rare. [f. En - 1 + Trap v.] 
trans. To furnish with trappings. 

1654 R- Codrington tr. Hist. Ivsttne 534 He did ride . . 
in a Chariot drawn with two horses richly entrapped. 

Entrapment (entra pment), [f. as prec. + 
-ment.] The action of entrapping ; the condition 
of being entrapped or caught by artifice. 

*597 Daniel Cw. Wares iv. lxxx, Northumberland . .given 
to understand Of some entrapment by conspiracy, Gets into 
Wales. 16x3 Smerley Trav. Persia 38 His first victory 
would rather haue proued a snare to hip intrapment. i8xs 
Examiner 28 Sept. 618/2 For whose entrapment are you 
thus affecting no intention of entrapping? 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. iv. xv, Appealing from the irregular entrapment of 
this mode of examination. 1873 Darwin Insectix>. PI. xvit, 
408 The entrapment of various minute crustaceans. 

Entrapper (cntra-pai). [f. as prec. -f -kr.] 
One who entraps. 

*593 Nashe Christs T. (1613) 182 The Pyt-fal . . that 
sathan (our old entrapper) layes for vs. >798 Edgeworth 
Prad, Educ. (1822) 1. 176 *Oh, hoi' exclaims the en- 
trapper, ‘ I have you now ! ' 1863 Maguire Father Mathew 
219 The practised entrapper of unsuspecting youth. 

Eatrwpping, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. •¥ -1N0 K] 
The action of the vb. Entrap ; f also the means 
of entrapping, a device, stratagem, wile. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Prof., When he nothyng 
preuailed, he turned to suttle entrappynges. 1584 Powel 
Lloyds Cambria 19 They durst not persue the Welsh to the 
Mount&ines for feare of Intrapping. *594 Carew Tasso 
(i88x) 45 Sweete things to heare, entrapping! very sweet. 
1603 Kmolles Hist. Turks (1638) 316 marg.. A notable 
stratagem of Scanderbeg for the intrapping 0? nis enemies. 

Entrapping, ppl a. [f. as prec. 4* -1N0 *.] 
That entraps. Oi questions, etc. i Adapted to en- 
trap. Hcncc Bntra-pplnffiy adv.^ so as to entrap. 

x6a$ B. Jonson Staple of N. v. ii, I have an entrapping 
question or two more. To put unto them. i6aa Milton 
A Pel. Smsd. Wks. 1738 I. 103 The hurt that might be done 
among the weaker by the intrapping Authority of great 
Names titled to false opinions. x8$6 R. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) II. 282 note. Wrong terms and entrapping questions. 
s8$7 W. Collins Dead Secret (x86i) 31 Innovating young 
recruits in the Church army might entrappingly open the 
Thirty-nine Articles under his very nose. 

II Entrftta (entra-ti). Oh. rare . [It.] * Entry. 

1656 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 378 Never was there 
seen a more signal pleasing spectacle in Pernassus. .then 
the entrata made by these Gentlemen. 

+ Entrate. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. It. entrata, f. 
entrare to enter.] That which comes in, a revenue. 

a 1670 Hackrt A bp. Williams t. (1692) 83 Thc Lord 
Treasurer Cranfeild, a good husband for the £ntrates of 
the Exchequer. 

Bntraunoe, -che, obs. forms of Enthanc*. 
t SntriTerit, adv. Her , Obs. rare. [ad. 
OF. ent ravers t f. en- (sec En- j ) + trovers across.] 
Athwart, crosswise* 
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c 1450 Merlin x. 163 Crownes of goolde and asure bendaa 
entrauerse lvsted as grcnc as a made. 

Untrayle, -ylle, obs. forms of Kntrail. 
Entre, etc., obs. form of Entire, etc. 
Sntreague: obs. form of Intrigue. 
BntrMJmre (entrejifu), v. [f. En- 1 + TREA- 
SURE V.] 

* 1 . tram. To store up in or as in a treasury. 
i§97 Shaks. a Hen. IV, in. L 85 Which in their Seedes, 
And weak c beginnings lye entreasured. 1610 O. Flrtchr* 
Chris 1 1 Vkt. 1. iv, TTie memories of heav’n cntreasur'd lie. 
1813 Alexander Sidney s Arcadia tu. Sapp. (1630) 338 
They would securely entreasure it in a more precious Place. 
iM Lamb in Blacirw. Mag. XXIV. 77a She should en- 
treasure up a secret In the peculiar closet of her breast, 
ta. To stock with treasure. Obs. 
a 1634 Chapman On B. Jonson's Sejannt, He [the jeweller) 
entreasures princes* cabinets. 

t EntrM*tf sb. Obs . Also 5 entrete, 6 en* 
treate, 6-7 intreat(e. [f. next vb. ; OF. had 
entrails, f. entraitier vb.] The action of the vb. 
Entreat, fa. Negotiation, intervention {obs.). 
b. Entreaty, supplication. 

1483 Malory Arthur i. ii, By the entrete at the last the 
kyng & she met to gyder. 1308 T. Howkll Arb. Amitie 
(1879) 68 By great entreate and humble sute. a 159a Grkknk 
Poems 99 Use no entreats. I will relentless rest, itfai Lady 
M. Wroth Urania 14. I . . with all the intreates that 1 
could frame, jpcrswadea him to entertaine that scruant of 
mine. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xlv. 4 At his entreat The 
wonders ceas'd. 1650 Don Bellianis 14a Which*. you will 
not do at my intreats. 

Entreat (entrrt), v. Forms : a. 4-6 entrete, 
5-6 -ede, 6-7 -eate, (6 -ait(e), 4- entreat; 
0. 6- 7 in treate, 6 in trait, -ete, (eit), 6-9 in treat, 
[ad. OF. entraiter, entraitier , f. en- (see En- 1 ) 
+ traiter to Treat. In the archaistic use 1 the 
spelling intreat still sometimes occurs.] 
f I. To treat ; to handle. Obs . or arch. 

1 . trans . To treat, deal with, act towards (a per- 
son, etc.) in a (specified) manner. Obs. exc. arch. 

a. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 22 So betyn, so woundyd, En. 
Iretyd so July. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlviii. 317 The 
other Capytayns were . . entreated as men of warre ben 
acuxtomea. 155* Wottom in Froude Hist. Eng. (1881) V. 
6 My aunt, her mother, was evil entreated by the king 
that dead is. 1577 B. Googk Here shock's Huso. tu. (1586) 
119 The olde Ewes .. be easlyer to be entreated. 1630 
Fuli.br Holy War in. xxxl. (1840) 173 The pope ill entreated 
and imprisoned his [Frederick's] messengers, c 1710 Prior 
Poems (J.), Well I entreated her, who well deserv'd. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 62 Their authors . . spitefully en* 
treated as monomaniacs. 

P. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wka. 396 
To. .intrete euery pcrsonc. . accord ynge to theyr degre and 
hauour. rimstonk Hist. Siege Ostend 153 Intreat - 

ing whole troopcs of Prince Maurices as friendes. x6as R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 271 Shee [the ship] fell over upon that 
side suddenly, intreating many of them which were in her, 
very badly. 1657 S. Purchab Pol. Plying. Ins. 147 How 
hee might best order, and intreat them [Bees] according to 
their kind. 17*8 Cot. Pec. Penn. III. 52 They ought to be 
well used and Civilly Intreated. zBoo Addison Amer. Law 
Rep. 277 To wound, beat, and evilly intreat. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. a) I. 135 They evil intreated one another. 

+ 2 . To take (a thing) in hand; esp . to treat, 
handle (a subject or question). Obs. 

a. 1300 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. aoo 
As say the doctours entreatynge this gospcll, & her lyfe. 
15x6 Pilgr . Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 Tnc seconde boke .. 
entreateth what is the iourney of religion. 1545 Raynold 
Byrth Mankynde { 1564)98 In this third bookc shalbe en- 
treated what is to be done to the Infant borne. *58* Mar- 
beck Bh. of Notes m That yeares actes. .were sufficientlye 
entreated of all three. x68z W. Rohkmtson Phraseol . Gen. 
(1603) 540 To entreat or handle, tractare . 

ft. 1336 Latimer 2nd Serm. Convoc . 1. 43 It should be 
too long to intreat, how the children of light are ingendered. 
* 83 ® Starkey England 1. iiL 86 Yf they juge be nys frend 
whose cause ys Tntretyd. 13163 Homilies il Repairing 
Churches (1859) 376 That house of God . . wherein be^ in- 
treated the Sacraments and mysteries of our redemption. 
*887 Mobley Introd. Mus. 184 Mustek cannot be intreated 
or taught without the knowledge of all other sciences, 
t b. To occupy oneself in. Obs. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 53 A thick Arber . . In which 
ahe often usd from open beat Her sclfc to shroud, and 
pleasures to entreat 

f o. To beguile, pass (time). Obs. 

159* Shake. Rom. 4 Jul. iv. i. 40 My Lord you must in- 
treat the time alone. 

f 3 . intr. Of a speaker or writer, a book, etc. : 
To treat of or upon a subject. Obs. 

1313 More Rich. Ill , Wks. 37/1 Richarde the third 
sonne, of whom we nowe entreate. 1334 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. Aurel . (1546) B iiij b, Marc Aurele the emperour, of 
whome this present boke entreateth. c 1340 Lt/e Fisher 
Wks. u. Introd. 58 This excellent man ot whom we in* 
treate. John Fysher, Bishopp of Rochester. 1304 Plat 
Jen ntlJko. 1. Divers Netu Exper. a Wherevpon Valerius 
entreateth in this maner. zoso Markham Masterp. il 
lxxxiii. 364 Of which wee shall speake. .when wee intreate 
of paring and shooing. f6*i Cory a Is Crudities , Panegyr. 
Verses , Of steeples, townes and towers entreats his goose’s 
quill. *8** Sanderson 12 Serm. 4 To intreate at this rime 
of Saint Paul's advice. i68z w. Rosbrtson Phraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 540 Atricns in one book did entreat of . • the 
Records of things done in 700 years, 
b. in indirect passive. 

ta6s T. Norton Cestoid* Inst, vl (1634) 10 This matter 
indeed is worthy . . to bee largely entreated ot 1389 Put- 
tenham Eng, Poesie L xv. (Arb.) 90 Except Egloguc whereof 
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shalbe entreated hereafter. •«* Chilli now. Re tig. Prot. 
1. lit | 74. 17s The subject here entreated of. 

O. simply (with ellipsis of prep, and obi.). 
c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 30a A word or tuo, as other booke* 
entrete. c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Rug. Hist. (1846) I. 5 A* 
towchinge the situation thereof hereafter . . 1 meane to en- 
treate la places convenient. 1371 Digger Pantom. 111. x. 
R iij. Although it would seeme I had entreated sufficiently. 
+ 4. intr. To enter into negotiations ; to treat 
with a person ; of (occasionally about, for) a 
thing ; also simply. Obs. 

<1340 Cursor M, R4795 (Fairf.) To entrete of }* pais be- 
twix him & be danais. 14.. Epiph. in Tundale's Vis. 
(1843) 106 Herode . . of thys mater entredes pryvylly, 148a 
Warkw. Chron. 27 That will speke and entrete with tner 
enemye*. 1313 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxxv. azo By- 
twene these parries entreated for a peace, the arenbys- 
shoppe of Senna . . the lorde of Saynt Vcnant. 1360 Daub 
tr. Sleidane's Comm . 44 b. In the aaseinblie at Norinberge 
. .the Princes entreated of peace. 1598 Urknkwky Tacitus* 
Ann. u vi. (1622) 10 Being sent vnto you from the Germane 

Z pe, to entreAt of the common profit and good. 

1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A tire? . (1546) Dd iiH, 
was in treat ynge to mary an nother husbande. 1368 
Grafton Chron. ft. 664 And this manage agreed upon 
(which someth more likely to be intreated of then concluded). 
*s86 T. B. La Trimaua. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594* 395 Attilius 
Kegulus . . being . . sent to Rome upon his faith to intreat 
about a peace. 1593 Shake, a Hen. VI, iv. iv. g lie send 
some holy Bishop to intreat. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 1 19 To intreat with him of peace. 

+ 5. trans. To parley with (a person). Obs. 

I5B3 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccxxix. 307 So they entreated 
tlie sayd Companyona, and oflred them golde. 

II. With additional sense of asking, asking of 
somebody ox for something. 

+ 0. intr. To intercede, pleader fa person). Obs. 
CL c X430 Compl. Criste 127 in Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems t(y 
Lctc merci for us entrete. 1506 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 84 He wyll make other pcrsoncs to. .perswade & en- 
treate for hym. t6o< Shake. Lear 111. Hi. a They, .charg'd 
me. .neither to speake of him, entreat for him, or any way 
sustaine him. xox* Bhjlb Ex. viii. 9 When shall 1 entreat 
for thee? 

p. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. iiL 73, I will ncucr haue her, 
vnlcsse thou intreat for her. 

t 7. intr. To sac, plead for (a concession or 
favour). Obs. 

1373TWYNK ASneidxi. (R.), Then lets intreat for peace. 
1818 J as. Mill Brit. India 1 1 . v. viii. 645 The prisoners 
entreated for their release. 

8. trans. To ask earnestly for (a thing) ; chiefly 
with clause as obi. Occos. const. of(ja. person). 

a. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 118, 1 .. doe entreat Thou 
oardon me my wrongs. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. F.ng. IV. 200 
He entreated thal they would elect such, in particular, as 
had, etc. 1780 Burke Execution Rioters Wks. IX. 266 
For God’s sake entreat of Lord North to take a view of the 
sum total. 1797 Mrs. Radclifek Italian x, I entreat you 
will speak explicitly. 1878 Joaquin Miller Songs Italy 
91 To entreat of the eods what they will not give. 

p. a 1600 Creation in Evergreen (1761) I. 166 The serpent 
. .persuadit me.. Intreiting, be eiting, That we mild be 
perfyte. z6oa Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 28 
Our tyred limbes . . intreat soft rest. s6sx Bihijc Ps. xlv. is 
The rich among the people shall intreate thy fauour. 1633 
Walton Angler Ep. Ded., To intreat that they [former 
favours] may be enlarged to the patronage . . of this Book. 
*71 a Hkarne Collect . (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) ill. 496, I intreat 
therefore y* you would insert it in y° Post-Boy. 

9. To make an earnest prayer or request to ; to 
beseech, implore. Chiefly with subord. clause or 
const, to with inf. Formerly also const, of or 
with sb. as second obj. 

cl 130a Arnolds Chron. (1811) 134 Wherforc he entredyd 
the sayde brydge-maysters of respyte in the mater. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxii. (1845) 158 Dame Correction .. 
Did me entreat a while to ahyde. 1334 Whittinton 
Tutlyes O/ices in. (1540) 132 To entreat the iudge . . what 


his wife, because she was barren. *733 Berkeley Free- 
thinking in Math. | 48 Wks. 1871 IIL 1 130, I entreat my 
reader to think. 1840 Dickens Bam. Fudge vi, Ask me 
no questions, I entreat you. 1830 Tennyson Geraint \ 
Enid 760 Entreat her by my love . .That she ride with me in 
her faded silk. 187$ Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 384 Let me 
entreat you once more to take my advice and escape. 

p. x6n Bible Ex. viii. 8 Intreat the Lord, that hee may 
take away the frogges from me. 1678 Hobbes Iliad 1. < 1686 » 
170 I'le not intreat you for my sake to stay. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 153 F 19 All whom I intreat to sing are 
troubled with colds. 179a Munchkausen's Trav, xxui. 97 
In treating me to assist in the war against Russia. 
flO. To prevail on by supplication or solicita- 
tion ; to persuade by pleading. Also, of circum- 
stances, considerations, etc. : To induce. Obs. 

a. *55* Bible 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 And he was entreated 
of hym & herd his praier. 1363 Homilies it. Idolatry 
111. (1839) 264 A dog that would be entreated and hired with 
part of the prey to suffer the wolves to werry the sheep. 
1386 Marlowe set Pi. TamburL l t. This should entreat 
your highness to rejoice. 1593 Prodigal Son 1. 91 Ah 
my beloved son, be entreated, and go not hence. 

ft. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 768 Howbeit she could in 
no wise be intreated with her good wyll to delyver him. 1576 
Fleming Panop lie Ep. S4* For be Is a man full of affabihtie 
. . and easie to be intreated. *638 Penit. Con/, i (1657) 4 
God was intreated and Moses prevailed* 

t Entrertebl*. intrwrtabi*, a. Oh. [f. 

EhTRIAT V. + -ABLE.] 

1. a. Of a thing : That admits of being taken 


In hand, treated of, or discussed, b. Of a person : 
That admits of being dealt with, manageable. 

*S 4 ® Ckst /V. Masse D vi(j, The next entretable matter in 
y* y* sayd sacrifice is, etc. *|8i J. Bell //addon's Anno. 
Osor. 499 That you should not have hadda more entrcatuble 
aunswerer. 

2. That can be prevailed on by entreaty ; com- 
pliant, placable. 

*536 A bp. Parker Psalter xc, Most pityftill : intreatable in 
hart. 1378 N k wton tr. Lemnie's C omplex. ( 1633) 2 ro Quick**, 
testy, not cnlreatuble. *8t* Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. vii. 

J o A man of a softer, and more intreatable condition. <11718 
*knn I rads Wks. 1726 1 . 900 Be Intreatable. 

Hence B&traa'taftlantM, the quality of being 
4 easy to be entreated \ 

1334 Whittinton Tutlyes Offices t. (1540) 39 There i* 
nothynge more laudable norcomly in a great and noble man, 
than . .Tacylite and easynessc, and entretablcnes.se. 

1 EntrM’tance. intr«a*t*no«- Oh. [i 

Entreat v . + -anck.j 

1. Treatment ; dealing with, or behaviour to- 
wards, a person. 

*377 A. M. Captiv. J. Fox in Arb. Cartier I. 205 Having 
)>een thirteen or fourteen yearn under their gentle entreat, 
mice. 1818 Si'rpl. & Markii. Country Fartite si Gentle 
and courteous intreatance of their Master towards them. 

2. Intercession ; entreaty. 

1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 837 There wa* no feare but that 
a little Inlreutaunce should purchase favour enough for 
hym. *369 Golding Heminges Post. Ded. ai '1 he entreat- 
ance of certain godly nhepheardx, < ompelled me to publiihe. 
1378 Chr. Pr. in Priv. Prayers (1851) 488 Save them at our 
entreatance for them. 1600 Fairfax j asso t. xix, Entreat, 
ance faire with coumell he vnite*. *6o6 G. WIoodcock »<1 
tr. Hist. Ivstine joaa, At length by much intreatance they 
grannted him a truce for two rnonthe*.. 

Entrsatsd, //A a. rare. [f. F.ntrkat v. + 
-ED 1 .] In senses of the verb. A. That is the 
object of entreaty; besought, b. (ttonU‘U\r) 
* Begged * or assumed without proof. 

*83* Celestina 11. 33 'I here is a great distant c hetweenr 
the mtreater and the intreated. *834 Sir T. Hi RHRkr Ttav, 
224, I will lead you through no more extravagancies, lent 
your entreated patience turne into exoticke passion. 1846 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 296 Which we shall hiltour to 
induce not from postulates and entreated Maximcx. 

t Entrea*ter. Obs. [f. Entreat v. l -kr.] 

1. A negotiator ; an agent ; a mediator. 

1513 Ld. Bkrnkrs Froiss. cccxiv. 483 'Hum these F.n- 
treatour* went and made report to their lorde*. 1388 Graf- 
ton Chron. 11 . 477 This mocion succeded worse than the 
entreators devised. 

2. One who makes a petition ; a suitor. 

1388 J. Udall Demonstr. Dm ip. (Arb.) o [They] hnue 
rciectcd a request so holy, .yea, and handled the intreaters 
. .so cruelly. *6*4 F. White Repl. hither $64 It seemed . 
to be vnlawfull .. that the Martyr* should be Intrealours. 
X873O. Walker Education 270 (F. Hall). 

t jBntreA*tfal, a. Obs. rare. In 6 in- ff. 
Entreat + -ful.J Full of entreaty ; supplicat- 
ing. 

tpo6 Si’KMMPR F. Q. v. x. 6 To seeke for succour . 
With humble prayers and inlrcatfull tearc*. 

SntTAATing (entr/'tiq), vbl. sb. [f. En- 
treat v. •+ -ino i.] The action of the verb En- 
treat in various senses. 

1. a. Treatment (of) ; dealing (with a person). 
*319 More Heresyes 11. Wks. 190/2 1 ‘hanke me for y* eood 
intreting of them both. *394 Carkw Huarti s Exam. Wits 

S i6i6) 193 Subjections, bondages, and ill intreating*. 18*4 
f. Day Festivals (i(np\ What St. Austin tcls us. .to put ui 
n minde of the good intreating of our Servant*, 
b. Discussion (of) ; dealing (with a subject). 
*508 Pilgr. Pet/. (W. de W. 1*11)234 In the entreatynge 
of these matter*. 1331 Turner Herbal i K i a, One of them 
i* spoken of in the intreatyng of Camomylf. 1380 Hot.i.v- 
band Treat. Fr. Totig, Maniemrnt , a handling, a vstng, 
an intreating. 

o. Negotiation. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 89 A lownc tluU will heare in- 
treatings is halfe lost. 

2. Beseeching. 

*803 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 52 Yet had he with great 
intreating so preuailed. 

Entreating (entrrtiq), ppl. a. [f. Entreat v. 
+ -ino '-*.] That entreats, in senses of the verb. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 629 When for Redrex* intreating 
Armies call. *883 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. vi, Her eyes 
made a timid entreating appeal. 

Hence BntrtA’tlnffly adv. 

1830 J. A. St. John in Tat ft Mag . XVII. 25 Looking 
entreatingly into the face of the baker. *866 Gro. Euoi 
F. Holt II. xxvil 179 'No', said Felix, entreatingly. 
Don’t move yet '. 

tEntrea’tiM. Obs. In 5 entreatyso, -so. 

[f. Entreat v ., after the analogy of treatise .] 
«= Entreaty, a. Treatment, b. Negotiation. 

1494 Fab van v. cxxvii. zo8 They .. by fay re entreatyze 
content yd. .the fader. Ibid. vi. clvi. 144 Alcinnus wa* not 
sent for any entreatyse of peace. 

t Entrea*tiYe 9 a. Obs . Also in*, [f. En- 
treat 4 -iv*.] Of the nature of an entreaty ; 
characterized by entreaty. 

*607 A. Brewer Lingua u i. in Harl. Dodsley IX. 341 
And oft embellish'd my entre&tivc phrase. 1630 Don Bel - 
l ion is 129 The Soldmn would not free the Knight of the 
golden Image, and the Duke, by Intrearive means. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa viii. too All gentle, all in- 

trearive, my accent. 
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Entr«atm«Bt (entrrtm£nt). Oh. exc. arch* 
Also In-, [f. Entreat v. + -mknt.] 

I. The action of entreating : + a. Discussion, in- 
vestigation. +b. Negotiation, settlement, o. Treat- 
ment (of persons). 

*557 Paynkli. Barclay '* Jugurth xi8 b, The night before 
that day, which was aligned to intreatmont of the peace. 
x<6o Holland Crt. Venn* n. 80 Quhair all science hen daylie 
Kntrcitrnent, 1850 Blackik /Rschylus 1 1 . 915 Evil en treat- 
ment he repaid with evil. t86* Luck Ladysmede II. 161, I 
will onlv thank you for his gentle entreatment in the cloister 
of St. Mary. 

1 2 . Conversation, interview. Oh. 
xttoa Shahs. Ham. 1. iii. raa Set your entreatments at a 
higher rate Then a command to parley. 

t Entrea*ture. Oh. In 7 in-, [f. Entreat 
v. +-URE : cf. OK. entraiture.] ? « Entreaty 4. 

*577 TVs/ n Patriarchs 64 [Hel made us a feast, & with 
mucli Intreature gave me his daughter Bethoue to wife. 

Entreaty (cntrfti) sb . Forms: a. 6-7 en- 
troatie, 7- entreaty. 0 . 6 intreati(e, (-tye, 
-die, intrety), 7-9 Intreaty, [f. Entreat v . + -y.] 

I I . Treatment (of persons) ; handling. Also 
management (of cattle;. Oh. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc . 16 You have founde worse en- 
treat ic att my handes. 1579 J. Stubbks Gaping Gu(/C vj. 
For if the Spaniard . . did . . bcare away hardc intreadie for 
by h vnwonted prydo towards vs. 1607 Topsrll Four./, 
/feasts (1673) 361, I have also recited before in another 

S lacc of the intreaty of Oxen, i6es R. Hawkins Voy. S. 

ra 394 He would give us our lives with good entreatie. 
a 1670 Hackkt A bp. William* 1. (165)3) 93 The Lord Privy 
Seal gave civil entreaty when the Esquire Beadles, .come 

to him. 

f b. Reception (of guests), entertainment. Oh. 
1609 B. Jonson Stf. Worn. Frol., They shall find guests 
entreaty, and good roome 16x5 Chapman Odyss. xv. 679 
None that could bestow Your fit entreaty. 

+ 2 . Treatment, discussion, investigation (of a 
question, subject, etc.). Oh. 

c 1331 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist . (1846) I. a6 Before I 
entered into tho entreatie of battailcs. 1538 Starkkv Eng. 
land 1. i. 34 The intrety of materys of tne commyn wcle. 
1570 Billingsley E Ht ltd iv. Introd. sio Tho manor of en- 
treat ie in this booke is diuersfrom the entreaty of the former 
bookes. a x6a6 Bp. Andrkwks Serm. (166*) *73 Whereout 
ariseth naturally the entreaty of these four points. 

+ 3 . Negotiation (of a peace). Oh. 

103 Lr>, Berners Eroiss. I. ccxxix. 303 Then it was 
ordayned. .to treat with the eric Mountfort ..on y® state of 
peace. And at the fir>>t entreaty therle Mountfort answered, 
etc. 1607 Topsrll Serpents (1653) 697 By truce and en- 
treaties of Peace. 

4 . Earnest request, solicitation, supplication. 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884)9, I wil not do ani thing 
for intreati. 161X Bible Prov. xviii. 93 The poorc vseth 
intreaties, but the rich answereth roughly, 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1, (1843) 7/1 The Prince . . l»y his humble and 
importunate entreaty. . in the end prevailed. I7«6 Addison 
Dial . Medals (1797) 40 To move his haughty soul they try 
Intreaties, and perswasion soft apply. x8ax Byron Tw>o 
Eosiati 1. I, Alas! iny life Has been one long entreaty. 
1874 Jowktt Plato (cd. 9) V. 339 The judges . . snail be in- 
accessible to entreaties. 

t Entrea ty, v. Oh. [a. OKr. ctUraiti-cr : 
see Entreat v.] intr. — Entreat 4. 

1333 Lt>. Berners Eroiss . I. ccccxxvi. 746 They of Gaunt 
had a suite conduct, .to entreatie for a peace. 

|| Entrechat (afttr’Ja). [Fr. entrechat , ad. It. 
(capriola) intrecciata a complicated caper, f. in- 
traciare , f. in in + trcccia tress, plait.] A figure 
or feat in dancing, in which the performer, during 
a leap from the ground, strikes the heels together 
a number of times. 


*775 Jeans in Lett, 1st Earl Malmesbury (1870) I. 909 
He found that he was incapable of himself to rival nis 
brother performer in his entrechats. x8ai Edgeworth 
Mem. II. 190 He could actually complete an entrechat of ten 
distinct beats. i8a6 Misg Mitpord Village Ser. 11. (1863) 
a8? Such pirouettes and entrechats as none but French heels 
could achieve, a 1845 Barham Ingot, Leg ., House Warm* 
ing, Gracious me what an entrechat 1 Oh, what a bound I 

Entreoomune, obs. form of Intercobcmunk. 
t Entrecotrnte, v. Obs. In 5 enteroounte. 
[Bad form of next.] intr . To rim one against 
another ; to meet in opposition. 

1413 Lyikj. Piigr. Stnvle v. 1.(1859) 70 The spyeres tomynge 
so swetely . . eutercounted to geders in their circute about 
the erth. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxix. 19a The wyndes .. 
entrecountc and mete in som place. 

t EntreoOUTlter, v. Oh. rare. [a. OF. en- 
trecontrer : cf. Enter- prej. and Counter v.] 
intr. To set oneself in opposition, cavil. 

iSM T. Brokib Serm. in Foxt's A. 4 M. (1849) VIII. 782 
Sir Cooke (saith he) it is your office to see to pottage making 
..and not to conti oulc Goddcs doctrine, neither to entre- 
counter against holy writte. 

Entreoourse, obs. form of Intercourse. 
Entrede, obs. form of Entreat. 

II Entree (iifctr/). Also o entr6. [Fr. : for the 
earlier adoption of the word see Entry.] 

I. a. The action or manner of entering, b. 
The privilege or right of entrance; admission. 

. a< I 7 ®* Cowper Let. 5 Tan., My public entire therefore 
i\r n ? l o far clislant ’ *®°3 Mar. Edgrworth Tales 4 Nov . 
IV. (183a) 3^6 Nothing could be more awkward, .than our 
f *•" w - K - Lift Corea iil *8 Women have 

the right of entrtfe everywhere. 

b. '7*6 Lounger (1787) II. a. 3 , 1 was tb« only person to 
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whom she gave the constant entrde into her boudoir. 18*7 
Lyttom Pelham xxiii, My Mother's introductions had pro- 
cured me the entree of the best French houses, 

2 . Cookery. A * made dish *, served between the 
fish and the joint. (Littrd explains entries as * mets 
qui se servent au commencement du repas ’.) 

1850 Thackeray Pendennis xxiii, Two little entries of 
sweetbread and chicken, i860 Sir H. Thompson Food 4 
Feeding 84 A family dinner may.. consist of soup, fish, 
entrtfe, roast and sweet. 

8. Music . f a. * A small piece of music in slow 
4-4 time, with the rhythm of a march, and usually 
containing two bars, each repeated* (obs.). b. 
( The opening piece (after the overture) of an 
opera or ballet 1 (Grove Diet. Mus. s. v.). 

t Entregent. Oh. rare. [a. Fr. entregent , f. 
entre among +gent people.] Social intercourse. 

1651 J. Donne Jr. in Mathewes * Eng. Lett . To Rdr., 
[Letter-writing] is the Entregent of absent Persons. 1730 
Chkstkrp. Lett . (1774) I. 549 Your chit-chat or entregent 
with them. 

Entremedle, obs. form of Intermeddle. 

+ Elltreme'dly, a. Obs. rare — l . [ad. OFr. 
tntremesli intermixed : cf. meddle .] Intermixed. 

CX430 Lydg. MS, Soc. Antiq. 134. 14 (Halliw.) So en- 
trcmedly by successioun Of bothe was the generacioun. 

t E'ntremeta. Obs. Forms : 4 entremass, 
-mees, -mes(se, entermewa, entyrmes, 5 on- 
to rmes, -mis, 7-8 entremess. [a. OFr. entremls 
(mod.F. entremets : see next), f. entre between + 
mis (mod.F. mets) course of viands :-L. missum 
something sent or placed.] Something served 
between the courses at a banquet ; also Jig. 

sjio Ayenb. 56 And huanne mes bye)> y-come on efkcr 
he opor : ]>anne byeh )>c burden and be trufles uor entremes. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xvi, 457 Thai nad ane fclloune entre- 
mass. cs 400 Maundev. xxxi. (1839) 309 In stede of entre 
me*se, or a sukkarke. ci aso Lvno. Bochasv. xxv. (1554) 
138 a, Thus can this lady. .Her entermis forth scruc. c 1450 
Bp. Grvssetest's Househ. Stat. in Babees Bk. 329 Com- 
mauned je yourc dysshe l>e welle fyllyd and hepid, and 
namely of enterme*. c 1160 Ros La Belle Dame \ 56 in 
Pol. Eel. 4 L. Poems 57 For to jugc his ruful semblance, 
god wote it was a piteous entemes [? read enterme*]. 167s 
Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. xio The Entremesses shall be of 
a Fanaticks Giblets. 1708 Mortimer Hush, (ed. 2) I. 444 
The true Chard used in pottages and Entre-mcsscs. 

Entremet, var. of Entermete, Obs. 

II Entremets (ahtr’mf). pi. Also 5 entre- 
metos. [mod.Fr. : see Entremebb.] 

1 . Side dishes. 

*475 Caxton Jason 1 19 Of the metes and entremetes . . I will 
make no mcncion. 1736 Connoisseur No. 137 (1774) IV. 
946 The duly adjusting the entremets. i8ao T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. I. 907 Soup piquant and entremets. 1833 Mar- 
ry at P. Simple xxxii, First and second course entremets. 

t b. Used as sing. Obs. rare. 

*739 Common Sense II. 13 It is. .easy to distinguish, .the 
puny Son of a compound Entremets from the lusty Off- 
spring of Beef and Pudding. 

2 . Antiq. A spectacular entertainment between 
the courses of a banquet. 

1863 Kirk Chas. Bold I. 88 To these exhibitions— entre- 
mets as they were called. 

Entrench, intrench (en-, intre-n/). Also 
7 entrensh. [f. En.i, In- + Trench sb. and v. 

The form intrench is that favoured by mod. Diets., but 
in recent use entrench seems to be more frequent.] 

1 . trans. (Mil.) To place within a trench; to 
surround or fortify (a post, army, town, etc.) with 
trenches. Also re/l. 

a. 1563 Golding Cmsar 905 They shoulde be as good as 
entrenched. 2609 Slhertogenbosh 47 The Gouernour. .pro- 
pounding that the Vuchtcren wall should be entrenched. 
1643 Cromwell Lett. 11 Sept., The Enemy hath entrenched 
himself over against Hull. 1693 Mem.Cnt. Tecketey iv. 34 
One side covered by a Hill, which was not entrenched. 
*783 Watson Philip III (1839 ) 23 Giving them instructions 
to entrench themselves at the village of Hcrvordcn. 18x3 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp, XL 177 A camp which they 
had strongly entrenched. 1843 S Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. II. 353 They might entrench themselves opposite to 
the enemy. 1873 Dixon Tioo Qtteens I. i. 2 . 3 They lay 
entrenched along the Ebro. 

P* *555 Eden Decades W. Ind. 1. m. (Arb.) 78 Open 
gardens, not intrenched with dykes. 1601 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1638) 303 Mustapha intrenched his army vpon tho 
rising of a hul. 1757 Burke Abridgm, Eng. Hist. Wks. 
j 808 it. 409 Here he found the enemy strongly intrenched. 
1810 Wellington in Gurw. Disp . VI. 30 It might be ad- 
vantageous to intrench one or more positions. 1864 Sala 
in Daily Tel. 21 Sept., They retire, and intrench themselves 
somewhere else. 

b. absol. 

*383 T. Stocker Civ, Warns Lowe Countr, II. 59 This 
nignt, likewise, the Encmie beganne to entrenche in Isseene 
wale. 1590 Marlows 2nd Pt. Tamburl. iil iii, Raise mounts, 
batter, intrench, and undermine. 18*3 Bingham Xenophon 
31 Hee is intrenching or raising a wall somewhere to bfockc 
vp our way. 1769 Goldsm, Rom. Hist . (1786) I. 461 Caesar 
. .began to entrench also behind him. 

2 . transf. and Jig, 

a. n *594 Marlows & Nashs Dido 1. 1 , Finding ASolus 
entrench d with storms. 1600 Holland A mm. Manet, xxiv. 
11. 849 The same [stronghold] entrenched, as H were about 
with the course of the river. 1849 Sbldem Lmt* Eng. 11. 
L (1739) 7 Against this danger he entrenches himself m an 
Act of ParlUment. 173a Berkblry Alcipkr , iv. % 3 En. 
trenched within tradition, custom, authority, and law. x8 68 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q, Neighb. xxxii. (1878)333 Still keep- 


ing himself entrenched in the affectation of a supercilious 
indifference. 

| B. 1607 SckoL Disc. agst. Antickr . 1. ii. 78 Within which 
[bound] God hath intrencht all humane power. 1799 John- 
son Idler No. 61 ft He intrenches himself in general 
terms. 1798 Burks Regie. Peace Wks. 184a II. 33a One of 
the parties to a treaty intrenches himself up to the chin In 
these ceremonies. 

+ 8. To make (a wound) by cutting. Obs. rare. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. 111. xiL 90 A wide wound therein . . 
Entrenched deep with knyfc accursed keene. x6ox Shahs. 
AlVs Well 11. L 45 One Captaine Spurio his sicatrice, with 
an Embleme of warre . . this very sword entrench’d it. 

4 . intr. « Trench. To entrench upon : to take, 
use, or occupy a portion of (something) reserved ; 
to encroach or trespass upon ; to infringe (rights, 
f laws) ; to come within the definition of. Now 


rare. 

a. 1840 Canterb, Self-convic. Postscr. 4 Exceeding the 
Sphere of man, and entrenshing upon Gods proper glorie. 
1710 Pridraux Orig. Tithes li. 119 This would De to 
entrench upon his own Grant. 1789 Wrslky Wks. (187a) 
XIII. 18 Let not the gentlewoman entrench upon the 
Christian. 1831 <?. Ret>. XLIV. 269 Far. .from entrenching 
upon the privileges of parliament. 1837 J H. Newman 
Proph, OPfice Church 15 Without seeming to entrench upon 
political principles. 

fl. 1633 Ford Broken H hi. i, Intrenching on just laws 
Whose sovereignty is best preserved byiustice. x6aa Fuller 
Holy 4 Prof. St. 111. xiii. 183 lntremn not on tnc Lord's 
day to use unlawfull sports. 1649 Jrr- Taylor Gl. Exempt, 
1. 4 1 (R.) It intrenches very much upon impiety. 179a 
Wollaston Relig. Nat. L 17. I might intrench upon truth 
by doing this. 1781 Hume Hist. Eng. I. viii. 180 Conces- 
&ions which intrenched so deeply on the honour and dignity 
of the crown. 

f b. simply . To make encroachments. Obs. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav . 86 The kings prime House is 
within the Mydan, yet no way entrenching further than the 
other Houses, a 1633 Naunton Fragm. Regalia (Arb.) 46 
Where it did not intrench, neither invade her interest. 

Entrenched, intrenched (en-, intre-n/t), 
ppl. a. [f. Entrench «/. + -kd1.] In senses of the 
verb. a. Surrounded with a trench; fortified. 
Also Jig. b. Dug out like a trench, excavated. 

*570-6 Lambarde I'eramb. Kent (1826) 947 An entrenched 

g ound with three ditches, ci 590 Marlowe Faust. 44 
nviron’d round with airy mountain-tops, With walls ot 
flint, and deep-entrenchcd lakes, a 1687 Cowi.ry To his 
Majesty , Wk. II, 371 No deeply entrench’d Inlands. 1785 
Burke Sp. Fox's E. Ind. Bill Wks. X. 229 Their Stativa, or 
stations, .were strong intrenched camps. 18x1 Wellington 
in Gurw. Disp. VIL 164 An intrenched camp should be 
marked out. x86x Times 23 July, Attacking the entrenched 
position of the rebels. 

Entrenching, intrenching (en-, intre nj- 
iij), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + -in« 1 .] The action of the 
vb. Entrench, in various senses. Also attrib . 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres 1. ii. 13 The ground where 
the Campc shall then be, with the manner of the intrenching, 
etc. c soap Layton Syott’s Pica (cd. 9) 21 An intrenching 
upon the King’s Prerogative. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , 
Search x, Thy will such an^ intrenching is As passe th 
thought! 1809 Wellington in Gurw. Dtsp. IV. 474 In- 
trenching tools and other baggage belonging to the 31st 
regiment. 1877 Held Exerc. Inf. 31a Axes and intrench- 
ing tools, to enable it [rear guard] to block up bridges. 


Entrenohment, intrenohment (en-, in- 
tre’njment). [f. Entrench v. + -mknt.] 

1 . The action of enclosing within trenches. 

In mod. Diets. 

b. cotter. That which is formed by entrenching ; 
a line of trenches, a post fortified by trenches; 
loosely , a fortification. 

a. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xi. 6 Seven of the same against 
the Castle gate In strong entrenchments he did closely 
place. 1849 Cromwell Lett. 17 Sept., They got ground of 
the enemy, and by the Goodness of God, forced him to 
quit his entrenchments. 1870 Cotton Espemon 1. iv. x66 
A great Ditch, which the torrent of Land floods had worn, 
ana hollow’d into the form of a regular entrenchment. 177s 
Pennant Tours Scott. (1774) 74 A strong entrenchment on 
a steep and lofty clay cliff. 18x3 Wellington in Gurw. 
Disp. XI. 177 Tne 52nd regiment . . carried the entrench- 
ment with tne bayonet. 1847 Emrrson Eepr. Men % Napo • 
leon Wks. (Bohn) I.. 37a A thunderbolt in the attack, he was 
found invulnerable in his entrenchments. 

p. x6m F. Markham Bk. Wary. iv. 17s Intrenchments, 
fortifications, places of approach, >847 Clarendon Hist, 
Red. (170a) 11 . vii. 357 He Besieged them in their own In- 
trcnchment. # xra Lediard Set nos II. x. 371 To surorize 
him in the middle of his intrenchments. 1798 Burke Carr, 
IV. 353 Had your miserable slanderers been there, to make 
an intrenchment of their worthless carcasses. 


Jig, c 1630 B, J onson To Inigo Marquis Would-be* When 
thou . . canst of truth the least entrenchment pitch. 174s 
Middleton Cicero 1. 11. 147 Had forced the entrenchments 
of the Nobility. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. II. 27 This sally 
on a weak point of Mrs. Wilfer’s entrenchments. 1878 E. 
Mellor Priest A. viii. 385 The sacerdotalists have here an 
intrenchment from which they can never be dislodged. 
f 2 . The action of trenching upon something; 
encroachment, intrusion. Oh, 

1849 Sbldrn Laws Eng. 1. (1739) Kings looking upon 
this as an intrenchment upon their Prerogative. 1884 
Char nock Attrib. God (1834) I. 760 All the speeches of 
men . .are intrenchments upon God’s wise disposal of affairs. 
i6ox-8 Norris Pract. Disc, IV. x8a An intrenchment upon 
Publick Decency, a 1694 Tillotson Serm. xl. (1742) III. 
*59 A high entrenchment upon the office of, etc. 
jElntrepojae, var, of Intrrponb v . Obs. 

II Sntrapdt (antr’pd). Also 8 erron. entre- 
port. [Fr. Lat. type interpositum , neut pa. 



ENTRUST 


BNTRBPRBIGNANT. 

'pple. of interpdnPre , f. infer between + pdnPre to 
place.] 

1. Temporary deposit of goods, provisions, etc. ; 
chiefly toner, a storehouse or assemblage of store- 
houses for temporary deposit. Also fig. 

*7*1 C. Kino Brit. Merck. I. Prcf. 95 A place of Entre- 
pot! for the Depository of their Goods. 176a Pownall 

ntiq, 68 The people . . settled . . many entrepots, and out* 
distant factories. 180s Playfair lllustr. Hutto*. Tk. 363 
It may have . . served for an entrepot, as it were, where 
those debris were deposited. s8it Wellington in Gurw. 
Disp. VIII. 4x0 Their [the troops'] surplus means of trans* 
port might be applied . . to form an entrepot at a convenient 
distance. *87* Maine Vill. Commun. vi. 197 The merchant 
..carries his goods from the place of production, stores 
them in local entrepots. 

2. A commercial centre ; a place to which 
goods are brought for distribution to various parts 
of the world. Also attrib., as in entrepot -trade. 

1758 Chkstkrp. Lett. (179a) IV. *18 The place where you 
are now is the great entrepot of business. 161s Examiner 
xo Oct. 658/s Moscow is the entrepot of Asia and Europe. 
1866 Rogers Agric . 4 Prices 1 . xxiv. 607 The most import- 
ant entrepot oftne herring fishery was Yarmouth in Norfolk. 
*882 Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 2/1 A diversion from our entrepot 
tiaae. 

3. A mart or place where goods are received 
and deposited, tree of duty, for exportation to 
another port or country. 

t Entreprei'jm&nt, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. 
entrepreignant, obs. form of pr. pple. of entre- 
prendre to undertake.] Enterprising. 

c *475 Partenay 2504 A ful good knight. . wurthy, Entre- 
preignant, coragious, and hardy, lbia. 5073, 5355. 

II Entrepreneur (antr’prPnor). [Fr. ; see 
next.] a. The director or manager of a public 
musical institution, b. One who ‘ gets up ’ enter- 
tainments, esp. musical performances. 

1878 Grove Diet. Mus . I. 104 Concerts were started by . . 
a well*known entrepreneur of the day *88* Musical Times 
1 Feb. 108/1 Mr. . . begs to inform Projectors of Concerts, 
Secretaries of Institutions, and Entrepreneurs generally. 

t Entrepreneur. Obs. In 5 enterprenour, 
entreprennoure. [ad. F. entrepreneur agent-n. 
f. e ntreprendre to undertake.] One who under- 
takes ; a manager, controller ; champion. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 64 That most noble centoure 
Publius Deciux, so hardie an entreprennoure in the bataile. 
1485 Caxton Ckas. Gt. 166 Rychard went to fore as chyef 
enterprenour. 

t Bntre-preewed, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 . (The 
original has fraposta , interposed, placed between.) 

164* Earl Monmouth tr. BiondVs Hist. Civ. Warres 
Engl. iv. v. 134 Those of Rhoan, having made themselves 
masters of two towres [misprinted townes] by whose entre- 
pressed curtain they might give him entry. 

t Entrepro'che, v. Obs. rare “ >. [as if a. 
F. *entreproehe-r 9 f. entrc between + p roc he near. 
Cf. Fr. appr other Approach.] intr. To approach 
one anotner. 

c 1475 Partenay 2225 When entreproched thys huge hostes 
to. 

II EntresaUe (ahtr’sal). [Fr. e ntresalle, f. 
entre between + settle room.] An anteroom. 

1884 Health Exhlb. Catal. 48/a The above [furniture] ar- 
ranged to show a salon and entresalle, completely furnished. 

t Entres&lue*, v. Obs. Also 5 entre«alew(e. 
[a. OF. entresalue-r, f. entre (see Enter-) + salucr 
to salute.] trans. To greet or salute mutually. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11, vi. 76 Olyfauntes . . bowe their 
heedes that one to that other lyke as they entrcsalewcd cche 
other. <49* — Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 269 a/2 After 
that they were entresalued. 

t E'ntreaign. Obs. rare. Also 5 entre- 
sygn(e. [a. OF. entreseigne sign, mark, f. entre 
(see Enter-) + seigne (mod.F. signe) :-L. signum.] 
A sign or token ; esp. a badge on a knight’s armour. 

*480 Caxton Ovids Met. xr. xxi. To gyue her [Alcyone] 
entresignes, by whyche she may see apcrtTy the nawfrage and 
pcryll of her husbonde. *489 — Faytet 0/ A. iv. xv. 274 
The lordes in a bataylle myght be knowen by his armes and 
entresygnes. 

II Entresol (e'ntwspl, Fr. antr’gpl). Also 8 en- 
tresole, entersole, 9 intersole. 1 [Fr. ; f. entre 
between + sol the ground.] A low story placed 
between the ‘ground floor* and the ‘first floor’ 
of a building ; sometimes 80 contrived as to ap- 
pear externally part of the former ; a mezzanine 
story. Also attrib. 

i7ti R. Neve Builder s Diet. (ed. 2) Entre sole, sometimes 
call'd Mezanine, is a kind of little Story, contrived occa- 
sionally at the top of the first Story, for the conveniency of 
a Ward-robe, etc. >769?. Smyth tr. Aldrich's A rckit.(iBiB) 
140 The lesser rooms have entersoles with winding stair- 
cases leading to them. 1813 Nicholson Preset. Builder 438 
In this case, the upper story is termed a mezzanine or inter- 
sole. Thackeray Van. Fair xxxvi. (1853) 3°5 They 
could take the premier now, instead of the little entresol of 
the Hotel which they occupied. 1864 Leeds Mercury 13 
Nov., The inhabitants, .on the borders of the Arno hastened 
to remove their valuables from the ground floors and even 
entresols. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 17 June 4/1 A small 
back room on the entresol floor of Palace-chambers. 

t Entr0*«(e- Chiefly Sc. Obs . Also 6-7 
entree, 6 enteree, intrea. [app. irregularly f- 
Enteb v . + *£88, after duress , largess.] « En- 
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trance. Entry, in certain senses, a. The oppor- 
tunity, right, or permission to enter, b. A means 
or place of entering. 0. Entrance, initiation into 
a subject. 

c Z490 Hrnrvson Mar. Fab . 9 Of which the entresse was 
not hie nor brade. 1509 Hawes Past. Plras. (1845) 16 Into 
the touro for to have an intrea Ibid. xxiv. 109 The eres 
are but an intres To commvn wytte. — Joyful Medit. 4 
As in this arte having small intres, But for to leme is all 
myn appetite. 15*9 Horman Vulg. 255 Yf ye stande to 
thynne: ye geue entresxe to your ennemies. 1560 78 Bk. 
Discip. Ch. Scot. (1621) 41 Ana to have some entres In the 
first rudiments of Grammer. c *565 Linuksay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (1798) 3 The Chancellor . . gave her Entress to 
visit her young Son. a *371 Knox Hist. Rtf. Wks. 1846 I. 
17 Yet is it tne entress unto ctcrnall lyif. 1600 Cowrie's 
ionspir. in HarLMisc. (Malh.) II. 345 The double dore 
. . did byde them . . halfe an houre * l*fore they coulde 
get it broken and have entressc. a 1657 Sir J. Mai pour 
Ann, Scotl. (1824-5) U« >87 NobiHtey and cauallcros striuing 
toeett entresse to sec the ccremoney. 

Entresse, var. of Interebr, Obs., interest, 
t Entra te. Obs. rare - 1 . [a. OF. entrait ad- 
hesive plaster.] A plaster. 

C1440 MS. Line. Med. f. 302 (Halliw.) It sal .. helc it 
withowttene any entrete, bot new it evene and mornc. 
tEntri’k*, v. Obs. Also 5-6 entryke, (6 
entriek), a intrike. [a. OF. entriqu-er, in- 
triguer = Pr. entritar , intricar, ad. It. intricate , 
var. of intrigare (see Intrigue) L. intriedre , f. 
in in + tricas quirks, tricks. Cf. Intricate, In- 
trigue. 

In ltal. intrigare (see Intrigue) is the form of the inf. 
required by phonetic law ; but in other parts of the vb. the 
forms intrico , intrica , etc. are normal, and the c was intro- 
duced into the inf. by nnalogy.] 

1 . trans. To entangle (a person), ensnare, be- 
guile. 

c *380 Wvcup Set. Wks, II. 421 To dispence and assoile 
men of synnes, bat ben entnkid wi)> Mch ritis. c *38* 
Chaucer Part, routes 403 Hut which of 30W, that loue 
most entrikyth. 1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy Prol., Hi* misty 
spechc . . intriketh readers that it see. *496 Dives 4 Paup. 
(W. dc W.) 1 l 91/1 Moche of my nacyon is entryked and 
blente with such fantasyes. 1530 Pai.sgr. 538/2 He that 
his entryked with wordiy busynesse is nat mete to be a 
studyent. 1545 Udall Erasm. Par. (1548) Luke xi. 94 In 
case the iyc of thy bodyc be corrupted , . then shall ail the 
whole bodye be entrieked. 

2 . To make (a sentence) entangled ; to compli- 
cate, involve. 

*393 Gower Cottf. I. 358 That he the worde entriketh, 
That many a man of him compleigncth. c *430 Lydg. Stor. 
Thebes 2893 His Cleer conceyte . . Nat entryked with no 
doublenesne. *545 Udall Erasm. Par. (1548) Luke viii. 99a, 
Entrieked or wrapped in derke parables. *540 Coverdale 
ibid. Rom. Argt., The same [sentences] are oftetymes, as n 
man maye saye, entriked or entangled. 

Entrooh&l (e'ntriflc&l), a. [f. Entboch-U8 4* 
-al.] Pertaining to, or largely composed of, en- 
trochi. 

187a Nicholson Palmont. 176 Crinoidal limestone or en- 
trocnal marble. 

Entrochita (e-ntnfkait). [f. as prec. + -itk.] 

= EnTROCHUS. In mod. Diets. 

II Entrochua (e-ntn^k^s). Paheont. PI. en- 
trochi. [mod.L., f. Gr. Iv in 4* rpox^s wheel.] A 
name sometimes given to the wheel-like plates of 
which certain crinoids are composed. 

*676 Beaumont in Phil. Trans. XI. 727 Most of the oval 
Entrochi grow crooked and twisting. *755 Amory Mem. 
(1769), The vault and walls are decorated with entrochi and 
shells. *794 Sullivan Virtv Nat. I. 488 The entrochi and 
the relics of other fishes. 

t Entroo'p, V . Obs . rare . In 7 entroup. [ad. 
Fr. entrouper (Cotgr.), f. en (see En- i) a troupe 
troop,] trans. To form into a troop, assemble. 

*609 Holland A mm. Marcel, xvi. xi. 73 The horsemen 
strongly entrouped themselves. 

II Entropion, entropium (entr^u^pi,^, -£m). 
Path. [mcKl.L., f. Gr. lurpoirij , related to ivrpinuv 
to turn inwards, f. Iv in+rptwiiv to turn.] In- 
version of the eyelids. 

1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 685 Idiopathic entropium is 
met with in three states. *8y8 T. Bryant Prod. Surg. I. 
344 Entropion signifies a rolling inwards of the whole lid, 
the whole row of lashes being completely turned towards 
the eyeball. 

Entropy (entnypi). Physics , [f. Gr. rpoirfj 
transformation (lit. ‘ turning ’), after the analogy 
of Energy. First proposed by Clausius (1S65; 
in Ger. form entropie . 

Clausius (Pogg Ann. CXXV. 390), assuming (unhistori- 
cally) the etymological sense of energy to be ' work-contents' 

S werk-inhalt\ devised the term entropy as a corresponding 
esignation lor the 'transformation-contents' (1 vertvand- 
lungsinhalf) of a system.] 

The name given to one of the quantitative ele- 
ments which determine the thermodynamic con- 
dition of a portion of matter. 

In Clausius* sense, the entropy of a system Is the measure 
of the unavailability of Its themal energy for conversion 
Into mechanical work. A portion of matter at uniform 
temperature retains its entropy unchanged so long as no 
heat passes to or from it, but if it receives a quantity of 
heat without change of temperature, the entropy Is increased 
by an amount equal to the ratio or the mechanical equiva- 
lent of the quantity of heat to the abeotute measure of the 
temperature on the thermodynamic scale. The. entropy of 


a system ■ the sum of the entropies of its parts, and is 
always increased by any transport or heat within the system : 
hence ' the entropy of the universe tends to a maximum' 
(Clausius'. The term was first used in Eng. by Prof 
Tail (tee quot. 1868', who however proposed to use it in 
a sense exactly opposite to that of Clausius. In this he 
was followed (with an additional misunderstanding : see 
quot. 1875) by Maxwell and others; but subsequently Talt 
and Maxwell reverted to the original definition, which is 
now generally accepted. 

1868 Tait Sketch Therm odyn eun U s *9 We shall, .use the 
excellent term F.ntropy in the optKVsile sense to that in 
which Clausius has employed it— -vur , so that the Entropy 
of the Universe tends to zero. *875 Maxsm.i. Tk, Heat 
(ed. 4) 189 note , In former editions of this book the meaning 
of the teim Entropy as introduced by Clausius was erro- 
neously stated to be that part of the energy which cannot 
l>c converted into work. The book then proceeded to use 
the term as equivalent to the available energy . . In this 
edition 1 have endeavoured to use Entropy according to its 
original definition by Clausius. *885 Watson A Bukhurv 
Math. Tk. Electr. 4 Magn. 1. 245 As in the working of a 
heat engine, the entropy of the system must be diminished 
by the process, that is, there must be equalisation of tem- 
pemture. 

Entror (e ntroz, -pi). Law. rare. [nd. AF. cn- 
trour t f. entrer to enter; see -on.] One who 
tnakrg legal entry. 

*865 Nichols Britton II. 303 The voucher shall be from 
person to person . . of the persons named . . in order up to 
the first disseisor, or other entror. 

t EntroU'ble. V, Obs. rare. In 5 en trow bio. 
[a. OF. entrouble-r, f. en- (see En- 1 ) + trouble 
trouble] trans. To render troubled. 

*475 Caxton Jason 86 b, Medea entrowbled at that time 
her mayntenc. 

Entrueion, obs. form of Intruhion. 
Entrust, intrust (cn-, intro st), v. [f. En- 1 
•f Trunt sb. 

' The form intrust , though preferred in many recent Diets., 
is now rare in actual use.] 

1. trans. To invest with a trust ; to confide a 
task, an object of care to (a person, etc.) ; to com- 
mission or employ in a manner implying confidence. 

a. Const, to with inf f ^ /or (a purpose), in (a 
business) ; also simply. Obs. or arch. exc. in Law. 

a. *6oe Carew Cornwall 82 b, They. . were wont to be en- 
trusted, for the Subsidiary Cohort, or band of supply. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp. tit. xi. i jo The Griflin . . doth . 
well make out the properties of a Guardian, or any j>erson 
entrusted. G. Ha verb P. della Valles Trees*. E. 

India 31 The last Advertisements .. argue that the King 
still entrusts him. 1666 Pews Diary l \ 879) IV. 108 The re- 
port we received from those entrusted In the fleete to inform 
us. ifipt in W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Cot. Ch. (i860) 
1. va. 4 The Archbishop of Canterbury . . was wholly en- 
trusted by the King and Court for all Ecclesiastical affairs. 
*759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. 11. na 'lhe clergy were en- 
trusted l>ecau*e they Alone were properly qualified for the 
trust. 1836 J. Grant Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xiii. 390 
Earl Grey . . entrusted his son-in-lAw in the execution of so 
important a task. 1885 Law Rep. Q. Bench Div. XIV 303 
The Attorney General only . . was entrusted by the consti- 
tution to sue for the King. 

p. 1649 Milton Eikon , Wks. 1738 I. 387 The Governor 
besought humbly to be excus’d, till he could send notice to 
the Parlatnent who had intrusted him. a *674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. (1704) III. xii. 954 S r Beniamin Wright ; who 
was intrusted by them to soflicite at Madrid for their Pas*. 

b. Cotibt. with (the charge or duty confided). 

O. *651 Hobbrb Leviath. 11. xx. 105 Monarch*, or As- 
semblies, entrusted with power. 1688 Shadwfll Sgr. 
Aisatia v. Wks. (1720) 103 Who are the ladies you have 
entrusted me with, Ned f *748 Anson's Vvy. 1. iii. 36 A 
carpenter, whom he entrusted with a large sum of money. 
1848 Macaulay Hist . A ng. 1 1 . 201 The other was entrusted 
with all the mysteries of Tory diplomacy. 1879 M. Arnold 
Porro unutn , Qc. in Mixed Ess. 160 New . . universities, 
ought not to be entrusted with power to confer degrees. 

p. *67* Wilkini Nat Relic- ». viii. (R.), They, .are care- 
ful to improve the talents they are intrusted withal!. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, J, 541 He . . was so little disposed to 
intrust them with political power that he thought them 
unfit even to enjoy personal freedom. 

2. To confide the care or disposal of (a thing 
or person), the execution of (a task) to, t with a 
person. Also, to trust, commit the safety of (one- 
self, one’s property, etc.) to a thing. 

1618 Bolton Floras it. vi. 106 Entrusting a part of thrii 
Army to Applus Consult. *655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos 
(1701)75/2 His Father dying, left him .. fourscore Mina?, 
which being entrusted with a Friend for Improvement, they 
miscarried. 17*5 Addr. in Land. Gas No. 5332/1 The 
Business of the Commission intrusted with us. 17*2 Df 
Foe Col. Jack( 1840)31 An errand of too much consequence 
to b« entrusted to a boy. *79* A need. W. Pitt I. xvu 281 
The Defence of the island was entrusted to a constitutional 
and well-diaciplined militia. *818 Byron Ck.Har. iv. clxx, 
How we did entrust Futurity to her I 1866 Mil man St. 
Paul's iii. 72 The temporalities of the sec were entrusted to 
the Dean and Chapter. Mod. 1 should not like to entrust 
my safety to such a boat as that. 

Hence Entrusted ppl. a. Entru sting vbl. sb. 
164* Declar. Lords 4 Com., Ordinance Lond. 13 Apr. 3 
Such entrusted persons as they shall appoint. *660 Mu ton 
Free Comnrw. 451 Having . . many Commonwealths under 
one united and entrusted Sov'ranty. a 1700 Drydkm Charac. 
Good Parson Wks. *621 XI. 397 Intrusted riches to relieve 
the poor. s$t8 Keats Rndym. 1. 758 ITien wherefore sully 
the entrusted gem Of high and noble life with thoughts 
so sick? 1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions 309 The seat 
of the Fallen Hierarch's Entrusted Dominion. 1884 Ras- 
kin in Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 4/2 After twelve hundred 
years' entrusting of the Gospel to them [the clergy]. 

29 
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Entrrmtment (entiwftmdnt). [f. Entrust v. 
+ MENT.] The action of entrusting; the fact of 
being entr\iste<I. b ormcrly also, a position of trust ; 
a duty with which one is entrusted. 

1643 Hkkle Ahsw. Feme 29 Tin but a power of ordinary 
entruHtment. 1657 J. Goodwin Trim Tried 18 God hath 
called or advanced them to their respective entrustment*. 
td37 Pkttijs in Lovedafs Lett. (1663) A 3 b, I wish I had 
leisure to peruse the whole Packet, .but, J cannot spare so 
much time from my Intrmtmcnt. 1877 Act 40 4 41 Viet, 
c. 39 8 2 Where any person has )>een entrusted with, etc. . . 
any revocation of his entrustment . . shall not affect the 
title, etc. 

Entry (entri). Forms : 4-7 entre, 4-6 -ee, 
6-7 entrey, -ie, -ye, 6 entery (-ie), 5- entry. 
[ME. entre{e, a. Fr. enlr/e, corrcsp.to Pr. intr ad a, 
Sp., Pg. cut rad a , It. intrata late L. intrdta , f. 
ini rare (Fr. entrer) to Enter.] 

1 . The action of coming or going in ; the coming 
(of an actor) upon a stage ; the entering into or 
invading (a country), etc. In phrases, To make 
{ t have) entry . Also Jig. 

ci&> R. Bkunne Chron . (so 10) 179 Now has R. entre, and 
Acres token es. c 1400 Vwaine 4 Gain. 2061 Als Sir 
Vwaine made entre. 1474 Caxton Jason 96 [He] thought 
. .of what purpoos he mignte make to her his entree. 1968 
Grafton Chron. II. 723 The king of Englandes entrie 
and invasions. 159a T. H. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 11. 507 
Their opinion touching the birth of soulcs, their entrie 
into the nodie. *746-7 Hkrvry Medit. (1818) 129 No actor 
on a stage . . can make a more regular entry, or a more 
punctual exit ! 1833 Herschkl Astron. viii. 258 The entry 
and egress of the planet's center (across the sun’s disc) 
1853 Kank Grinnell E.ip. xiii. (1856) 99 Since our entry 
into the ice. 1866 Chump Banking x, 236 The first entry 
of gold into the mint for coinage purposes. 
fig. 1387 Ft kmino Cant, Iloitnsnedlll. 1550/2 Then began 
such an entrie of acquaintance, knowledge, love . . nc- 
twixt them. 1604 Ramies 1 Counterbl. (Arb.) 90 The first 
entry thereof f/.t* of Tobacco taking] among vs. i©9oTkmple 
Ess. Leant, wks. 173J I. 167 Very soon after the Entry of 
Learning upon the Scene of Christendom. 1833 Chalmers 
Const. Man 11835) I. iii. 155 Finds entry into tile mind, 
b. The ceremonial entrance (of a king, etc.). 

1334 Ln, Bkrnkrs Gold. Rk, M. Aurel. (1546) O vj, Thus 
this entperour adiessed his cntie with his capitaynes. a 1714 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 27 His entry and coronation 
were managed with such magnificence that the country 
suffered much for it. 1845 s. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 
III. 261 Their solemn entry into the imperial city, 
t c. The action of boarding (a ship). Obs. 

1591 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb ) 21 To make any 
more assaults or entries. 

+ d. VThe paying of formal visits, ' making 
calls’. Obs. rare. 

1753 T. Amory Mem. (1769) I. 219 She can even pas* the 
Sunday evenings away at cards and in visiting, and waste 
at play and entry the hours of the sacred day. Ibid. 11. 81 
They renounced custom and false notions, the propensities 
and entries, the noi.se and splendor of the world. 

2 . Laiv. a. The actual taking possession of 
lands or tenements, by entering or setting foot on 
the same. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VI I ', c. 16 8 1 Thcntre, season and pos- 
session of your seal .Subgiet . . into all the premisses. 1540 
— 32 Hen. V/II t c. 2 # 2 No . . person . . shall . . maintein 
any . , writ off] entry vpon disseason done to any of his 
aunccstors. a 16 *6 Bacon Max, 4 Uses Com. Law 23 
Where a man findeth n piece of land that no other 
sesseth . . and he that so findeth it doth enter, this entry 
gaincth a property. 174a Fielding Jos. Andrews 1. xii, 
He'd warrant ne soon suffered a recovery by writ of entry. 
1817-8 Cobbrtt Resid. U. S. (1823) 271 Mr. Birkbeck in- 
forms me ho has made entry of a large tract of land. 1866 
Kingsley Hereto. I. xvi. 298, I advise you as a friend not 
to make entry on those land*. 

b. One of the acts essential to complete the 
offence of burglary. 

1769 Blackstonk Comm. IV. 227^ As for the [burglarious] 
entry, any the least degree of it, with any part of the body, 
or with an instrument ncld in the hand, is sufficient ; os, to 
step over the threshold. 

1 3 . a. A dance introduced between the parts of 
an entertainment ; an interlude. Cf. Fr. entrie or 
entrie dc ballet (Littr6). b. Music.** Entree 3. 

1631 Evklyn Mem . (1857) L 276 A masque at Court, where 
the French King in person danced five entries. *673 Shad- 
well Psyche 1, Wks. 1720 II. 16 Then an Entry danc'd by 
four Sylvans. 17*8 R. North Memoirs Mnsitk (1846) 102 
The Entrys of Baptist ever were and will be valued as most 
stately and compleat harmony. 

+ 4 . transf a. The entering upon an office ; the 
accession of a sovereign, b. The becoming a 
member of an institution. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclik Set. Wks. III. 210 For symonye don in 
here entre. *3®9 in Eng. Gilds { 1870) 107 To make y 4 pay- 
ment of his couenauns for his entre. c 1500 Blowbof s Test. 
45 in Hash E. P. P. I. 04 Of so grete reverens werro the 
universities That men tolce entrie knelyng on their knees. 
1576 Thanksgiv . in Liturg. Serv. Q. Elis. (1847) 348 The 
day of the Queens Majesty* entry to her reign. 

+ 5 . The right or opportunity of entering ; ad- 
mission, Entrance. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13079 ]>c king ham lete haf fre entre* 
c *5*5 Coer ds L. 1884 The galyea .. had nigh won entrie. 
C1330 R. Brunnr Chron. (1810) *72 Now has be Ballot a 
ntounde lorn issu & entre. 1377 Lanol. P. Pi. B. XI. 118 
Panne may alle Cristene come, .and cieyme here entre. 149s 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) u. 195 b/a, The entre 
of the cyte of Athenes forsayd was grannted unto hym. 
*574 tr - Littleton's Tenures 1$ a, Yet shall hee have free 
entree, egressc, and regresse in the same house. 1813 Chap- 


man Odyss. 1, 10^ In this discourse, he first saw Pallas 
standing. Unbidden entry. 

+ 6. The coming in (of a period of time) ; the 
entrance upon (a journey, work, etc.). Obs. 

a sapo Cursor M, 13359 To naxareth he went again.. Tua 
dais In aueril entre. c 1400 Desfr. Troy 2248 What proffet 
any prowes with a prowde entre. To begyn, any goode, on 
a ground febill. c 1450 Merlin xiii. 291 A-boute the entre 
of nay. 1535 Gardiner in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xxx. aia, 

I required your advice in mine entry and beginning thereof. 
*S» Grafton Chron. II. 618 When the Duke of Yorke 
had thus framed the entry into hys long entended jorney. 
1987 Harrison England 11. vl. (1877) 1. 166 Some making 
their entrie [at supper] with egt. 1659 60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 555/a Not to stay longer in the entry. 

+ b. The preface or opening words (of a book, 
etc.). Obs. 

1340 Hampolr Pr. Consc . 369 Alle )>at byfor es wiyten. . 
Es bot als an entre of bis bufe. 158s Sidney A Pol. Poetris 
(Arb.) 52 The Poet . . for hys entry, callcth the . . Muses to 
inspire into him a good inuention. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 225 And thus even in the entry of the Article we 
meet with the incarnation. 

7 . concr. That by which any place open or closed 
is entered ; a door ; a gate ; on approach or passage 
to a country, etc. ; the mouth of a river. In a 
dwelling, an entrance-hall ; lobby. Also fig. 

it97 R. Glouc. (1734) 158 Bute entre on )>er nys, And 
bat ys vp on hard® rocricx. 1340-70 A lisauttder 908 En- 
forced were he entres with egre men fele. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Hush, 1. 1059 Her [the hive’s] entre tourne it fairc upon 
the xouthe. 1535 Covkrdalk Acts xii. 14 She opened 
not the entryc for gladnes. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 669 
It was a passage and entrey into the Countrey of Laconia. 
1598-1600 Hakluyt Coy., At the entrie of which riuer 
he stayed his course. 1605 Shaks. Macl>. 11. ii. 66, I heare 
a knocking at the South entry, a 1651 Brome Eng Moor 

II ii, Hers a letter thrown into the entry. 1727 Swift 
Dcscr. Morning, Prepar'd to scrub the entry and the stairs. 
1826 T. J. Wharton in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem . I. 156 He tells 
truly who signed that paper in the entry or porch. 

Jig. 1340 Ham polk. Pr. Consc. 1761 pat es entre and way 
. .Til lyf or ded. c 1386 Chaucer Melibens P 73 Werre at 
his bygynnyng hath so greet an entre and so farge, that 
every wight may entre. a 1450 Knt.de la Tour 14 Humilite 
is the furst entre and wcv of ficnship. 1370 Billingsi.ry 
Euclid xi. Introd. 312 The first booke was aground, and 
a necessarye entryc to all the rest following. 1855 O. W. 
Holmes Poems 191 Gone, like tenants that quit without 
warning, Down the back entry of time. 

% A sense ‘ innermost part, sanctuary* has been 
erroneously inferred from the following passage, 
in which Chaucer confuses L. adytum with etdilus. 

C1374 Chaucer Doeth. 11. i. 30 Sentences, .drawen oute of 
mync entre, |>at is to seyne out of myn informacioun. 

b. transf. A passage between houses, whether 
or not leading to an open space beyond ; an alley. 
Now only dial. + Also, an avenue, approach to 
a house {obt.'). 

CX400 Destr. Troy 1600 All master men bat on inolde 
dwell is, Oncstly enabit in entris aboute. 1632 Heywood 
2nd Pt. Iron Age ill. Wks. 1874 III. 391 Through many a 
corner and blind entries mouth, a 1629 W. What kly Proto - 
types 1. xxi. (1640) 260 A dark entrie leading to the glorious 
palace of dory. 169a Phillip Life Milton xx, A pretty 
Garden House.. at tne end of an Entry. 179a Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Odes Kien Long Wks. 1812 III. 155 The souls 
of many Kings are vulgar Entries . . A long, dark, dangerous, 
dreary VVay, past finding. 1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 
129 A chimney-sweep, .has been established for years in one 
of the murky entries. Mod. The entrance to tnese houses 
[in Birmingham] is not in the front which faces the street, 
but in the ‘entry’ [*. e. passage common to two adjoining 
houses). 

O. 

*$ 3 ° 

mamicke spells are, Rut, Vault, Slot, Pores, and Entiyes. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Hart } Let him draw into 
Covert as he passes observing the sire of entries. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. I list . (1863) I. ii. v. 325 When a deer has 
passed into n thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may 
be guessed, It is called an entry. 

a. Mining . (See quot.) 

x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Entry , an adit. Applied 
to the main gangway in some coal mines, 
f 8. A room or house into which one enters to 
lodge ; a lodging, hostel. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1544 Late Exp . Scott, in Arb. Gamer 1 . 125 Upon the 
approachraent of the men to their entries. 1852 Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. 412 All scholars should be members of 
some College, Hall or Entry. 1884 Burton Scot Abr. I. 
v. 258 Officers of the collegiate institutions — colleges, halls, 
inns, and entries. 

8. The action of entering or registering some- 
thing in a list, record, account-book, etc. Also 
concr. a statement, etc. entered upon a record ; 
an 1 item ’ in a list or an account-book. 

*553 Grimaldk Cicero's Offices 111. (1558) 163 The enteries 
and ponnishments of the censors declare as much. i|6a 
Ait $ Elis. c. xa I 6 The said Clerk, .shall register, .a bncf 
Declaration or Entry of the said Licence, a i6a6 Bacon 
Nnv Atl. (J.), A notary made an entry of this act 1711 
Arbutiinot John Bulls*. Fees for. .examinations, filings of 
writs, entries, etc. x8ea Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 
I. xix 154 The sailor, .appealed, .to the entry in the books. 
**49 Stovbl Canne's Necess. Introd. it The following en- 
tries, copied from the Lords’ Journal, .determine the date. 
sS6f Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremer's Greece l. viii. 259 
Makiogan entry in my diary, of the daily occurrences. 

b. Double Entry j the method of bookkeeping 
in which every item entered to the credit of one 
account in the ledger is entered to the debit of 
another, and vice versa. Single Entry : the 


0 . Hunting. (See quots.) 

130 T. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 93/1 For what Necro- 


method in which each transaction (as a general 
rule) if entered only in one account. 

iTdt Mair Book-keeping Methodised (ed. a) 14 Italian 
Book-kseping is said to be a Method of Keeping Accompts 
by double Entry because, etc. 1883 Caries Book-keeping 3 
Fiook-keeping by Double Entry. . was devised centuries ago, 
and has since become, .generally adopted. 

C. The list of names of the competitors (for 
a race, etc.). 

i88< Truth 28 May 854/x The entry for the Royal Hunt 
Cup is smaller than usual. 

d. The entering at the custom-house of the 
nature and quantity of goods in a ship’s cargo. 
Bill of entry : see quot. z 809 . Port of entry : the 
port at which imported goods are entered. 

s6oa in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I.300 If y* entrey 
be right. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 531 1/3 Keeper of the Books 
of Entry of all Ships coming into the Port of London. *706 
Burke Regie. /Vac* Wks. VIII. 385 The increase on tne 
face of our entries is immense during the four years of war. 
1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 130 Bill of entry, a note 
specifying goods entered at the custom house. 

10 . attrib. and Comb., as entry -book, - clerk , 
1 door , -end, -mat, - money , -mouth, - pegs , -ivinning, 
1678 Trial Ireland, etc. 47 Ah appears by their •Entry- 
Books. 1880 Quart. Rev., No. 297. 12 Lord Bollngbroke, 
There is no trace of his residence to be found in the entry- 
books of the Dean. 1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. xiii. 280 An 
# entry*ulerk in the court of Chancery. 1526 Tindale Acts 
xii. 13 Peter knocked at the "entry aore. 211804 J. Mather 
Songs (Sheffield 1862) 88 Who tell their fond tales at an 
"entry end. 1855 Whitby Gloss., ‘The *entry mat’, the 
street door mat. >864 A. M«Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 210 
Each member to pay tne usual "entry-money. 1880 A ntrim 
4 Down Gloss., * Entry mouth, sb., the end of an entry 
or lane, where it opens upon a street. l86< Gayworthy s II. 
169 The two women lifted thin gingham bonnets from the 
"entry-pegs. 1471 Hist. Arriv. Edw. IV. (Camd. Soc.) 6 
At the first "Entrie-winning of his right to the Royme and 
Crownc of England. 

Entuite, vor. of Entwjt(k. 
t Entu’ne, sb. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. next verb.] 
Tune ; song ; melody, music. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 309 So mcry a sowne, so 
swete entunes. 

tEnttrne, v. Obs. AUo 5 an-, intewne. 
[var. of Entone, Intone, a. OF. entone-r, -onne-r 
= Pr. and Sp. entonar late L. intondre , f. in- 
(see In-) + ton-us Tone ; see Tune.] 

1. trans. To sing, chant, intone. Also absol. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. Proem 4 And can to folis so 
her song entunc. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 300 Cristen 
peple intewne praysynges to the vyrgyn marye. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 233/3 Alle they that were comen with Jhesu 
Crystc entewned swetely. 1627 Hakewill Apol. iv. x. ft a 
(16-10) 429 Hymness and sonnets .. entuned in a soleinne 
and mournfull note. 

2. To bring (a voice or instrument) into tune. 

a 1500 Flvwer k Leaf xxvi, The company answered all, 
With voices sweet entuned, & so small. 1523 Skelton 
Carl. Laurel 276 Whose hevenly armony was so passing 
sure, So duly entunyd with every measure. 1530 Palsgr. 
538/3, I entune, I set an instrument in tune or a companye 
of syngars. . . Have you entuned these organes? 

Enfcurf: see En- pref. 1 1 b. 

Enturret (entu*r 6 t), V. rare. [f. En- 1 * Tur- 
ret.] trans. To surround with towers. 

i860 J. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti iv. 346 Did she [the goddess] 
enturret first a Phrygian town 1 

Entwine, intwine (en-, intwarn), v. [f. 
En- 1, In- + Twine v ] 

1. trans. To twine or twist together; to plait, 
interlace, interweave. 

1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iii. Intwine . . the flesh- 
like Columbine With Pinckes. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 174 
But further way found none, so thick entwin’d. As one 
continu’d brake. 171a Budgell Sfect. No. 425 p 3 The 
Graces with their Arms intwined within one another. 177s 
Sir W. Jones Poems, Solima, Where bloom intwin’d the 
lily, pink, and rose. 1801 Southey Thalaba in. xvii], 
Patiently the Old Man Entwines the strong palm-fibres. 
1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 11. 28 x Entwine their withered arms 
’gainst wind and weather, 
b. intr. for rtfl. 

1663 Bf. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xiii. (1668) 99 There 
they entwine in the dearest embraces, a 1771 Stanzas an 
P. Fletcher* s Pise . Eel. (1771) iii st. 15 note. Fly and entwine 
amid those locks of gold. 1849 S. R. Maitland lllustr. and 
Enquiries I. 76 Two serpents, who reAr up and entwine in 
the light of a candle stick. 

O. To form by twining ; to weave. 
a 1700 Drydrn (J.), The vest and veil divine, Which 
wano’ring foliage ana rich flow’rs intwine, a 174a Savage 
Valentine's Day Wks. 1777 II. 218 For him mayXove the 
myrtle wreath entwine. 

d. fiz. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. i, This opinion, though false, 
yet entwined with a true. 1613 Donne Epitk. Ct. Pala- 
tine <7 Lady Elis., You two have one way left yourselves 
t'entwine Besides this bishop’s knot. 1684 Charnock 
Attrib. God{%%yfr I. xo It [the belief of a God) is so en- 
twined with reason. 1819 I. Taylor Enthus. x. (1867) 267 
The [Christian] doctrine is entwined with the [English] 
language. 1868 Stanley Westm. A 6 . Pref. xt The murder 
of Becket. .was inseparably entwined with the whole struc- 
ture of the building. 

2. To wreathe or encircle (an object) with 
(another) ; to wreathe (the one) about, round (the 
other). Also intr . for reft, 

1996 Morse Amtr. Geog. II. 625 They entwine their 
bodies with the entrails of cattle. z8of W. Irvinq Knicktrb . 
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(1861) 1 8a No mora entwines with flowers his shining sword, 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vil (1870) 137 Trees intwined with 
creepers. Ibid. xx. (1873) 454 The pepper-vine int wining 
round its trunk. 1874 Houtkll Arm* 4 Arm. iv. 6x A 
vine- branch entwined about a rod or stan. 

*>• Af- 

*815 Browning Paracelsus 13a Tangle and entwine man- 
kina with error. *®41 Neale Hymns for Sick 31 In earthly 
Jove entwined, I had forgot The things above. >848 tr. 
Mariottis Italy II. iii. 75 Schiller entwined himself round 
the heart. 1874 Saycr Compar. Phi hi. viU. 317 Similarity 
of name or local celebrity may cause a myth to entwine 
itself about some personage or event of actual history. 

3. To clasp ab a twining plant ; to enfold, em- 
brace. Also fig. 

*633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 11. xxxv, Divided flames, 
the iron sides entwining. 2633 G. Herbert Temple^ Affiic. 
tion ii, Thy glorious houshola-stufle did me entwine. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 51a His Armas clung to his Ribs, his Leggx 
entwining Each other, a 1803 Beattie Poems , Hares 94 
1 'he flowering thorn. .The haste's stubborn stem entwin’d. 
183a Tennyson Miller * s Dan. xxix, True wife, Round my 
true heart thine arms entwine. 1878 Masque Poets 36 Lei 
my arm your waist entwine. 

Hence Bntwl'nement, the action of entwining ; 
the state of being entwined; also cotter . Bn 
twining vbl . jA,the action of the verb Entwine. 
Untwining ppl. a., that entwines. 

a 1670 Hack kit A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 81 That it might 
be like a mixture of roses and woou-binds in a sweet cn- 
twinement. 1834 Sir F. B. Head Bubbles Brunnen 307 No 
foot tore asunder the entwincmcnt. 1674 N. Fairi-ax Bulk 
4 Seht. iQ3 The unthinkable care and forecast in all its [the 
world's] evennesses and entwining*. 2738 Glovrr Leonidas 
111. aaa Among the intwining branches of the groves i8ax 
Shelley Promsth . Unb. 1. 148 , 1 feel Faint like one mingled 
in entwining love. 

Untwist, intwist (en-, in,twrst), v. [f. En-1 
4 Twist v.\ trans . a. To clasp with a twist, 
b. To form into a twist, c. To twist in with. 

a* >590 Shaks. Mtds. N iv i. 48 So doth the woodbine, 
the sweet Honisucklc, Gently entwibt. 1683 A. Snape A nat. 
Horse 1. x. (1686) 20 They [the guts] are gathered up and 
entwisted in the folds of the Mesentery 1705 Philips 
Blenheim 7 49 (Jodd Th* unweeting prey Entwisted roars. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 68 P s Very few . . have their 
thread of life entwisted with the chain of causes on which 
armies or nations are suspended 1769 Mrs. Montagu 
Lett. II. 114 Though the single thread will not bear hand- 
ling, vet twisted, and entwisted . . it is hard to be broken. 
1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 390 Some had a marc of 
horsehair, .entwisted round their pofls. 

fi. 1640 Roberts Clavif Bib/, iii. 63 Intwistcd or woven 
together like a curious silken web. 2722 J. Greenwood 
Bug. Gram. 28a When a twister a-twisting, will twist him 
a twist For the twisting of his twist, he three twines doth 
intwist. 1805 Southey Madoc 11. xii, His untrimm’d hair, a 
tong and loathsome mass, With cotton cords intwisted. 2884 
Neale Seaton. Poems 111 The endless lines Intwisted, 
and enlinked. 

Hence Entwisted ///. a. 

a 2800 Cowpkk 8 c Haylky tr. AndreittVs Adam iv. i. The 
fatal sound of these entwisted pipes. <2x8x3 A. Wilson 
Ef. C. Orr Poet. Wks. (1846) 170 His noontide walks, his 
vine entwisted bowers. 2853 Single-ion Virgil II. 38 A 
pliant collar of entwisted gold. 

+ Entwi*t(e, v. Obs. Also 6 enfcwyte, 
(entuite, intwight) 7 enthwite. [Altered form 
of Atwitb ; cf. Twit.] trans. a. To twit, rebuke, 
reproach (a person). Const. of } with . b. To 
make (a thing) a subject of reproach. 

254a Udall Fir asm. Apqph. 146 Thou doest naught to 
entwite me thus. <21333 — Royster D. 11. iii. (Arb.) 36 
No good tumes entwite, Nor olde sores recite. 1560 
School House for Women 828 in Hazl. E. I \ IV. 137 
In case they aoo you but one benefit They wil you ever 
with that one entwit. iS8» N- T. (Rhem.) Matt, xxiii. 29 
note, Christ, .entwyteth them of their malice. 1583 Stany- 
hurst AS nets Ded, (Arb ) 8, 1 may bee perhaps entwighted 
of more haste then good speede. 2588 Bp. Andrewks Serm. 
20 April (i6ao) 8 By that word he meanes to enthwite them. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem. N. T. (t6i8) 68 He 
doth somewhat bitingly taxc and entuite the Corinthians. 
1608 [Hikron] Defence II. 43 He entwitteth the suspended 
and deprived ministers with want of learninge. 

Entyer, -e # obs. flf. of Entire. 

Entyr, obs. form of Inter v. 

Satyr- : see Inter-. 

Sntyre, obs. form of Entire. 

Sntyrement, obs. form of Interment. 
Sntyrmeo, obs. form of Entremess. 

+ Bmrbilate, v. Obs~° [f. L. enubildt - ppl. 
Btem of btubildn , f. e out + nubil-us cloudy, f. 
nubes a cloud.] trans . To make clear. 

in Bailey. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 
t J&nU'bilous, a. Obs.—* [f. L. e + nubiNus + 
■ous.l Fair, without clouds. 

1730 in Bailey. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

Enucleate v. Also 6 enuoleat. 

[f. L. inucledt- ppl. stem of enucleare to remove 
the kernel of, f. e out 4 nucleus kernel. The fig. 
sense, till modern times the exclusive one in Eng., 
was fully developed in Lat.] 

1 . fig. To extract the 4 kernel’ from; to bring 
out from disguise ; to lay open, clear, explain. 

B848 Hall Chron. (1809) 407 Thtnkyng that ha would 
enucleate and open to her all these thinges. 1360 Rolland 
Crt. Venus ill. 896 All obscure probleme. .|e can . .Enuclcat. 
idea Ailessvry Serm. <i6m) 17 We sweat to enucleate the 
mystery. *774 T. West Antiq. Furness (1805) 37 No In- 


scription .. that can sene to enucleate iu original name 
1787 Schwarts In Phil. Trans. LXXVM. 339 To enucleate 
tne family relation of this hitherto unknown vegetable. 
>848 La N do a Exam. Shahs. Wks. II. 272 To emuleate 
and bring into light their abstruse wisdom. 1839 Sat . Rrr. 

3 Sept. 284/1 Enucleating the sense which underlie* a diffi- 
cult construction. 

2. Surg. To extract (a tumour, etc.) from Its 
shell or capsule. Also absol. 

1878 A. Hamilton Nerv Dts. 19 6 They are easily enu- 
cleated. 1878 T. Bryant Pratt. Sutg I. 115 To remove 
them it is only^ necessary to divide their capsule and the 
soft parts covering them in and to enucleate. 1887 Brit . 
Med. Jml. 17 Dec. 1359/1 Dr Keith's success in enucleating 
uterine tumours. 

lienee Enucleating ppl. a. 

x86s Lowell Biglow P. oa Runick inscriptions . . offer 
peculiar temptations to enucleating sagacity. 

Enucleation (/hiw»kli,rujan>. [as if ad. L. 
* ?n ucledti on- cm , f. enucleare : see prec. Cf. Fr. 
Enucleation.'] 

1. The action of enucleating, or getting out the 

4 kernel’ of a matter ; unfolding, explanation. 

1650 S. Clarke Eat. Hist. 1. (1654) 326 To which they 

added an enucleation of hard texts. 1686 Goad Cries/. 
Bodies 1. ix. 27, I say therefore, toward the Enucleation of 
the Question, etc. Pfgck Anonym, viii. Ixxxiii. (i8o<>> 

382 Another enucleation of this difficult ecclesiastical term. 
2840 Blacbw. Mag. XLVIII. 274 The enucleation of sepa- 
rate parts of that which his ambitious intellect yearned to- 
wards the production of as a whole. i86a F. Hall Hindu 
Canons 0/ Dramaturgy (186s) 9 Its writer rarely propounds 
for scholastic enucleation such an enigma os, etc. 

2. Surg. 1 The shelling out of a tumour, or a 
structure, or a part, from its capsule or enclosing 
substance* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 107 Sebaceous tumours should be 
removed by enucleation. 1876 J. S. Bhistowk t heory 4 
Praet Med. (cd. 2) 53 They . . are . . capable of pretty easy 
enucleation from the tissues in which they arc imbedded. 

Enuff, enu^he, obs. IT. Enough. 

Enula oampana : see Elecampane. 

254a Borph Dyetarv xix. (1870^ 278 The motes of Enuln- 
campana, soden tender. 2634 H. JR. Saleme's Rrgim. 141 
271a tr. Pornefs Hist. Drugs 1 . 52. 

tEnu mber,^- Obs. rare. Also 5 enoumbre. 
[a. OF. enombrc-r % enumbter Pr. enombt ar % It. in- 
ombrare L. inumbrdre , f. in in + umbra shadow. 
Cf. Inumhratf..] trans. To put in the shade ; to 
overshadow, shroud. Also refi. 

c 2400 Maun dev. (1839) Prol., He wolde of his hlcsscdnessc 
enoumbre him in the xcyd blessed A^loriouse Virgin Marie. 
Ibid. xii. 136 God sente his Wysdom in to Krthe and enum- 
bred him in the Virgyne Marie. 

Enumerable, Enumerate, erroneous forms 
vfreq. in 17 th c.) of Innumerable, Innumkratk. 
t Enumerate. pplc. Obs. [ari. L. enume- 
rat-usy pa. pple. ol enumerate : see next.] Equi- 
valent to the later Enumerated. 

1646 G. Gillespie Male Audit 3 So many scandals as are 
enumerate in ihe Ordinance. 2672 True Nomonf. jj6 All 
these vain Popish Inventions, andSupcrstitions, enumerate 
in this Covenant. 1722 C. M. Lett, to Curat 35, 1 proceed 
now Particularly to consider our Reformers enumerate by 
your author. 

Enumerate t/iii/pincr^t), V. [f. L. enumerate 
ppl. stem ot enumerdre , f. e out -f numerate to 
count, f. tiumerus Number.] 

1. trans. To count, ascertain the number of; 
more usually, to mention (a number of things or 
persons) separately, as if for the purpose of count- 
ing ; to specify as in a list or catalogue. 

For the primary sense ‘ascertain the number of*, see csp. 
Enumerated///, a., and cf. Enumeration, Enumkkatom. 

2647 J KR * Taylor D ism as. Popery 11. i. §11 (R.I If the 
priest pardons no sins but those which are enumerated. 
1671 J. Webster Metatlogr. vii. 113 Again, he enumerateth 
eight sorts of Cachimies that were knoan unto him. 2744 
Berkeley Sins g 244 There would be no end of enumerating 
the like cases. 1803 G. S. Faber Cabiri II. u Atalanta 
is enumerated, by Apollodorus, among the Argonauts. 
2818 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art I. 561 The satellites 
of Jupiter . . are enumerated and distinguished in a regular 
manner. 1836 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) HI* RV *‘* 
26t St. Paul . . enumerates many of the Ancient Saints. 
<22836 H. Millrr Test. Rocks xi. (1857) 469 Adolphe Brog- 
niart had enumerated only seventy species of plants. 

t b. with clause as obj. Obs. rare. 

*653 Cromwell Lett . 4 Sp. a July. Enumerating how 
businesses have been transacted from that time. 

2. Gram. To 'qualify* numerically, rare. 

2876 A Davidson Hebr. Gram, f 48 The other numerals 
are nouns and disagree in gender with the words which they 
enumerate. 

+ 8 . [?Cf. L. ittumerare to pay in full.] ?To 
bestow abundantly. Obs. rare. 

2717 L. Howel Desiderius (ed. 3) 76 Prayers that he 
would ennumerate his spiritual Gifts to this holy Society. 

Hence Enu merated ppl. a ., Enu merating 
vbl. sb. (in quot aitrib.). 

27** Roy . Proclam. $ Feb. in Loud. Gass. No. 5928/4 Such 
enumerated Goods. * 7*7 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. 
i. 4 Contraband and enumerated commodities. 2872 Census 
Eng. A Wales , Prelim. Report 6 The enumerated popula- 
tion of London, .was ^,251,804. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I 
v. 353 That enumerating function of the Roman officer. 
Enuniftration (foi&m£r*i‘j 9 n). [a. F. Enu- 
meration^ ad. L. tnumerdtidn-em , n. of action f 
enumerdre : see prec.] 


1. The action of ascertaining the number of 
something ; csp. the taking a census of population ; 
a census. 

2377 tr. T ul finger's Decades (159a) 6*9 That holy man did 
rightly know the enumeration of the sacred Trimtte. 2810 
in Rtstions Sutv. Devon 394 According to the enumeration 
in 1801, the population amounted to 1600 person*. 2819 
Gentl. Mag. 529 He produced an enumeration of the in 
habitants of the island. 2848 Macaulay Hist . Eng. 1 . 341* 
note , In 1740, the population of Nottingham was found, by 
enumeration, to tie just 10,000. 

2. The action of specifying seriatim, as in a list 
or catalogue. 

iui Gardiner Of The Preseme in S.nt ament at lo 
multiply language by enumerocioun of partes. 2981 Lam 
rardk r iren. iv. xvi. (1386) 576, I shall not need to make 
tong enumeration of the sortes of executions, whuh, etc. 
1646 Sir T. Browne P\eud Fp. vt. i. 279 The enumemtion 
of Genealogies, and purtn ular account* of time 1793 1 
Bkdix>es Math hxud. 34 r l*he definition of a complex trim 
consist* merely in the enumeration of the simple ideas, foi 
which it stands. 1838 Ln. St Leonard* Handy Bh. Pro 
Ptrty Law xviii. 136 The enumeration of these circum- 
stances is not to icstiict the geneiality of the enactment 

b. iCHir, A catalogue, list. 

1704 Wat ts Logic 1. ii. I j Though they air not all agreed 
In this enumeration of elements 177a Junius J.ett, Ixvm 
351 The enumeration includes the se\cial acts cited in this 
paper. 2830 IIfrschi l .Stud. Nat, Phil. 13s We should 
possess an enumeration of her materials and (omhinatioiis 
1873 Joweu Plato (cd a) I 184 In this enumeration the 
greatrst good of all is omitted. 

3. Rhct. tiansl. L. enumetatio : A recapitulation, 
in the peroration, of th« hcaclu of an argument. 

1 86a in Maundkk Si 1 4 Lit. I rcas. ; und in mod Diets. 

Enumerative (/ni//‘mer/tiv), a (f. Enumkr- 
atk v. 4 -iv K.] That has the function of enu- 
merating ; concerned with enumeration. Const of 

1632 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying v. $ 3 Being particular 
and enumerative of the \ariety of evils ^lucTi nave dis- 
ordered his life. 2848 JL Mili 1 m J nst Imps. vi. (18571 ,u ? 
He [Thomson] rather enumerates than dc*c ribes Now tlie 
piospcrt from ihe lull at Hajjley furnished me with the tiu«* 
explanation of this enumerative style. 1880 M uimiifad 0. 
C a/us Insist. Comm. tv. 8 47 note, Whether hi*, mint is to 
he taken as enumerative or .1* merely indicative 

Enumerator (/'ni//imT<r‘toiV [a* if a I, 

* enumerator ; agent n. f. etiutnerdreiol N (JM KRa tk,] 
One who cnumeratni ; spec, one of the subordinate 
ofheem employed in taking a census. 

1856 GROTK( 7 rr«*<e 11. xcvi. XII. 49 s note, ’l he rnuinernlois 
take account of the slave women and < hildreti 1881 Daily 
News 5 Apr. 6/1 The enumerator has to leave from a 
hundred lo two hundred schedules and after a few days to 
call for them again. 

Enunoiable (/nnnjfiab’l), a. [ns if ad. I.. 
*enuntidbilis, f. cttunlnhe \ see next.] That ad- 
mits of being enunciated. 

165a Urquhakt Jewel Wks. (18^4) 108 All the words enun 
ciable are in it contained. 2804 Coir ridge Aids Reft 
(1848)!. 261 John enumiates the fact itself, to the full 
extent in which it i* enuiumhle for the human mind 

Enunciate v. [f. L. enuntuxt - 

ppl. stem of enuntuxt e (incorrectly enutuiare t. c 
out 4 nun li are to announce, f. nuntius messenger.] 

1. trans. To give definite expression to (a propo- 
sition, principle, theory, etc ) ; Enounck i 

l6aj Co* kkram, Enunciate, to declare. 2636 tr Hobbes' 
Elem Philos . (1839) 204 Which also may more briefly !>e 
enunciated thus, veloniy is the quantity of motion deter- 
mined bv tune and line, a 1691 J . Bamiow Rem, 553 
The truths that may be enuntiated concerning him (Plato). 
184a G now. Core, t'hys. Lorres 2 The theory consequent 
upon new fuels, .is generally enunciated by the discoverers 
themselves. 1833 Marbdf.n Early Punt. 220 The dogmas 
enunciated in the Lambeth articles. 2878 Hum ev Physxogr, 
95 'J he same principle may l>e enum tated in another form. 

b. Of word* : To form, or serve a* a statement of. 

2839 Mill Liberty K 1865) 20/3 The words which enunciate 
a truth. 

2. To state publicly ; to proclaim. 

1864 Pusfy Led. Daniel Prcf. 24 Moses enunciated as 
simple, undemonstrated trull), ‘ In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth'. *873 Manning Mission //. 
(rkost i. 3 It can therefore never err in enunciating or de- 
claring tne revealed knowledge which it possesses. 

3. To utter, pronounce (articulate Rounds). Al*o 

absol. ~ Enounce 3 . 

*759 Hart Vision of Death (RA, Each enunciates with a 
human tone. 279* Boswell Johnson an. 17^4 notr f Not 
marked by any peculiar emphasis, hut only, distinctly 
enunciated. *873 Browni n<, Red Cot/. Nt.-Cap 223 How 
distinct enunciating, how Plain dealing ! 

Hence Enu nciftted ppl \ a. 

1664. H More Myst . Imq 534 That Incongruity betwixt 
enunciated Falsity and the Minde and Things has no moral 
evil in it. 2827 H T. Colrprookk Algebra 266 Putting 
the enunciated divisor sixteen. *835 W Newell in Toa- 
hunter Acc, qf Whewe/fs Writings (1876) II. 213 A dis- 
tinction or resemblance in enunciated principle. 

Enunciation (/hm/t^ Jan). [ad. L. enun- 
tid/ion-em t n. of action f. fnuntidre \ see prec. 
Cf. Fr. Enonciation . ] The action of enuntiating. 

1. The action of giving definite expression to (a 
law, principle, etc.). 

xSol Med. Jml . XIX. 48a Enunciation of the Principle, 
and Observations respecting it. 1830 HkrscXkl Stud. Nat 
Phil. 95 The most extensive and general enunciation of the 
laws of nature. 1873 J. Cooks New Ckem. 13 This word 

selected by Avogadro in the enunciation of hu law. 
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ENUNCIATIVE. 


ENVELOP 


tb. toner . A proposition, statement. Obs. 

1 6*8 T. SrKNCER Loguk 222 A compound axioms, it but 
one proposition, or enun tuition, as Aristotle calls it. 1637 
Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. iv. vii. 3* Christ . . used no 
prayer in the distribution, but that demonstrative cnuncia- 


prayer in the distribution, but that demonstrative enuncia- 
tion, Thu is my body. 17*7 S, Clarkk Mr. Leibnitz's fib 
Paper (R ), Kverv intelligible enunciation must be either 
true or false. 1765 Warburton Div. Legat. (ed. 4) vt. ( 4 
V. 194 note And verifies the enunciation of the gospel. 

o. Math. The form of words in which a pro- 
position is stated. 

1793 T. Beddoks Math. F.vid. 30 The enunciation of 
proposition the 29th. 1883 Leudlsdokp Cremona's Proj. 

Geom. 99 These are precisely the two directly equal pencils 
mentioned in the enunciation. 

2 . +a. ? Verbal expression (quot. 1551). b. The 
action of declaring or asserting (a fact, doctrine, 
etc ) ; formal declaration or assertion. 

1551 Gardinkr 0 / The Presence in Sacrament . 41 a, 
The callyng of bread by enunciation, for a name is not 
material. 163s Jek. Taylor C terns Dorn. (R.), By way of 
interpretation and enunciation, as an ambassador. 1837 
Hkntmam Ration. Evid. Wkc 1843 VII. 81 The proposition 
in question . . is not, properly speaking, the enunciation of 
a matter of fact. 1844 Lxvra T. Burke xviii, He never 
missed an opportunity for the enunciation of such doctrines. 

3 . The uttering or pronouncing of articulate 
sounds ; manner of utterance. 

1730 Chk&terp. Lett. 9 July (1870) 170 Remember of what 
importance Demosthenes and one of the Gracchi, thought 
Enunciation. 181a Examiner 9 Nov. 716/1 His enuncia- 
tion is perfectly articulate. ( 1879 Froudk Cmtar xl 139 He 
mocked at his bad enunciation and bad grammar. 

Enunciative (/hn*nji|rtiv), [ad. L. enun- 
tititiv Hs , f. enuntidre : sec Enunciatk.1 

1. That serves to enunciate ; predicative ; decla- 
ratory. Const, of. 

1331 KlyotGVw. ill. xxv, Yet be their warkes compact e in 
fourme of narrations whiche by oratour* be called enuncia- 
tiue. c 1335 H ARp **a |i u ) Divorce Hen. Vtll (1878) 319 
These enunciative words do not prove them man and wife. 

1 6s! T. SrKNCKR Log iik 160 An enuntiatiuc s>pce<.h is either 
simple, or compounded of those that be simple. 1654 Jlk. 
T aylor R eat Pres. 74 And if these words, .be exegetical, 
and enunciative of the change that is made by prayers and 
other mystical words. *7*6 Ayliffe Parer g. 306 In respect 
of the dispositive Words of an Instrument, and not in regard 
of the Enunciative Terms thereof. x8x6 Bentiiam Ckreslom. 
41 The simply enuntiative parts of the propositions will 
nerve by themselves. 186a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 284 
The words are. .more directly enunciative of the doctrine, 
t b. Gram. (See quot.) Obs. 
c i6ao A. Hume Brit. Tongue (186$) 33 The conjunction 
enunciative copies the partes of a period. . The ratiocinative 
couples the parts of a ratiocination. 

to. Of a command : Explicit, express. Obs . 

1664 H. More Synopsis Proph. 534 His absolute and enun- 
dative command. 

1 2. Of the nature of outward expression. Obs. 
1653-80 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 480/1 A* to Enuncia- 
tive aiscourse. .there are some Dogmatists who condemn it 
.. whence they kept silence. 1656 Jeanes Mixt . Sthol. 
Div. 63 Here by the word is understood, not the word 
enunciAtive [I., proiitivum], the word written or preach't, 
But the Word substantial! : And the word was God. 

3 . Pertaining to vocal utterance or elocution. 

1831 Fraser s Mag. III. 485 Time had palsied your 
bt length and weakened your enunciative powers. 1850 
I hid. aLI. 449 He gave scope to the extraordinary enuncia- 
tive powers of Bannister. 

Hence Bnunciatively adv., in an enunciative 
manner ; declarativcly. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem . iv. vii. 33 It i* not a 
thing indifferent, to omit the repetition of those words, This 
is my body, cnunciatively and demonstratively. 

Enuxxoiator (fntrnJVtw). [a. L. enuntidtor , 
f. enun It are : see Enunciate.] One who or that 
which enunciates. 

1809-11 Mar. Edgeworth Ennui xv. The news, of which 
she was the first, and not very intelligible enunciator. 1863 
Huxley Man's Place Hat, 11. 85 As for the second [proposi- 
tion], one can only admire the surpassing courage of its 
enunciator. 1870 Psalms Chronologically Arratiftd 113 
The Prophets . . were acknowledged as the enunciators of 
God’s present purpose. 

b. A self-acting telegraphic signal. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 31 Ian. 6/3 An electric enunciator in 
the box-office which will register the numbers, etc. 
t Emrnoiato VJ 9 a. Obs.rare. [f. L. Tnuntidl- 
(see Enunciate) + -ory.] « Enunciative. 

a i6$3URQUHART/t<v£rAs/r xu. xxxviii. 317 PrcdicaMc and 
enuncia t ory fool. 

Enunotion, var. of Inunction, Obs. 
Enundatlon, obs. form of Inundation. 
t Enn ny, v. Obs . [ad. late L. inunt-re, f. in in 
+ uni-re to unite, f. unus one.] trans. To unite. 
234a Brcon Christmas Banquet Works 1560 I. xxvii. b. 
Repentance without faith auaileth nothing, but enunied and 
lomed with faith is a singuler and high treasure. Ibid. Ex- 
cept by fayth they be enunied and joined together. 

Enure (eniu»-j), v. [f. En- 1 * Uke, a- OF. 
oeuvre operation ; cf. poure, Poor, a. OF. pevre. 1 
An earlier form of Inure, by which It is now superseded 
ext. m the legal sense 3 below. 

+ 1 . trans. To put into operation or exercise ; 
to carry into act ; to commit (a crime). Obs. 


j.,1, ixf ~ ’ <vu| vnoum . . same 

cau “ «nd enure, ibid, v. lx. 39 Many 

naynou* crymes by her enured, a 1399 — Epigr. Wks. 


(Globe) 587/a But he, soon# after, fresh againe enured HU 
former cruelty, a *6ia Harrington Epigr, n. (1633) 101 
1” enure on vertuous wives such wrong suspitions. 

2 . Of persons : To bring by use, habit, or con- 
tin aal exercise to a certain condition or state of 
mind, to the endurance of a certain condition, to 
the following of a certain kind of life, etc. Const. 
to with sb. or inf , ; in early use also with. Now 
only in form Inurx, q.v. 

1489 Caxion Faytes qf A. 1. xiv. 38 To enure hem self so 
to peyne and trauayll. 1309 Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. Wks. 16 
They shall be enured with contynu&ll hatred. 1381 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. 31 That by litle and litle they 
may be enured with that profitable maner of speach. 1577 
Lr. Bulltnger's Decades (150a) 106 Wee must.. enure our 
selues to cnastUe them [children], if they delight to lie. 1645 
Usrkkr Body Div, (1647) 334 Yet, as a Master of defence, 
enureth us to the conflict, by contending with us. 1673 
Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 55 Henceforth his people let no king 
enure To gentle government. 1713 Addison Cato ii. 1, 
Troon* enured to toil. s8i8 Jab. Mill Brit, India 1 . 11. vi. 
aoa He . . enured these sentient creatures to pleasure and 
pain, cold and heat. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1843) 350 
To enure youths to habits of industry. 

8. intr. Chiefly Law, To come into operation ; 
to take place, nave effect ; to be available ; to 
be applied (to the use or benefit of a person). 
Const, to or simply, 

1607 Cowel Interfr., Enure signifieth to take place or 
effect, to be avavlable. 164s Perkins Prqf. Bk. i. $ 6g. 12 
This grant shall not enure to such intent to determine tnc 
seignorie but shall enure by way of covenant. 1677YARRAN- 
1 on Eng. Improv. 183 That all the Benefit of the said River 
Sharwell. .sliall be and enure to the several Companies 
named In this Act. *763 Blackstonk Comm. I 401 Else 
the dignity enure* only to the grantee for life. 1873 Posi k 
Gains 11. f 88 It enures exclusively to the bonitary pro- 
prietor. x888 Bryce Amer. Comnrw. I. 84 The suspension 
enures to the benefit of the President, who becomes a sort 
of dictator. 

b. trans. To make available ; to hand over. 

1736 Carte Ormonde II. 305 To enure to any person or 
persons, .any estate sold or disposed of. 

Hence t Bmrrament, Obs., use ; practice. + Bn- 
trrer, Obs. t one who practises or puts into opera- 
tion. Bnwrlng vhl. sb. 

x6zs Cotgk., ExertUe. exercise ; enurement.use, practise ; 
action, execution. 1350 I. Hkywood Spider 4 FL xxvii. 
343 As lawles enurers, Of verdites false or foolish. 1606 G 
W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Justine 55 a, So . . did . .the customary 
envring to the discipline of warre giue him bouldnes to put j 
them to death. | 

Enurn, obs. variant of Inurn. i 

Enurny (enfluni), a. Her. Also enurney, j 
[a. AF. cnornl , tnournf, altered form of OF. 
aournt adorned : see Anorn, Enorn.] Of a bor- 
durc : Charged with beasts. By some writers 
improperly used as sb. for a charge of this kind 
upon a bordure. 

1361 Leigh Armone (159/) in The fourth [bordure] is 
called Enumey, that is, when it is occupied with any beast. 
16x0 Guillim Heraldry 1. v. (1660) 39 This term Enurny is 
proper to all bordures charged with any beasts. 17J7 
Bradley Fam. Diet ., Enurny , the Heralds Term for a 
Bordure of a Coat of Arms, being charged with any kind of 1 
Beasts. 184 7 Gloss. Brit. Her. s. v. Bordure 0/ England 
63 Some would say enumey of lions, or charged with an 
enumey of lions. 

Enus, -ya, var. forms of Enes adv. Obs. once. 
Envade : see Invade. 

t Enva'hiftfthe, v . Obs . Also 5 envaysehe, 
envahysahe. [ad. Fr. mvahiss- lengthened stem 
of envahir : see Envayk 1/.] trans. To attack. 
Also absol. Hence Enva hlaahlng ppl. a. 

1489 Caxton Fqytes of A. i. ii. 30 To enuahiwhe Ieping 
vpon nis cnemyes. Ibid. 11. xxxv. 148 Thu* is the fortresse 
enuaysshed. c 1500 Me Ins ins 147 We dide yssue yesterday, 
and enuahysshed our enmyen. 

Envapour : see Kn- pref . 1 1 a. 
tEnva’Isal, V. Obs. Also 7 envaasaile, 
-all, Invassal, -el. ff. En -1 -f Vassal.] trans. 
To reduce to the condition of a vassal; to reduce 
to servitude or subjection ; to make subservient to. 
Also fig. 

1603 Daniel Queen's Arcadia Wks. (1717) 165 That in. 
tolerable Misery, Whereto Affection now inva&tels tne, 
1609 Bp. Barlow Anno. Homeless Cath. 60 Awing our 
Princes^ enuassating our Prelate*. 1647 Cudworth Serm. 

1 John ii. 3-4 (1676) 57 Many of us., nave our minds., en- 
vassalied to Riches, Gain, Profit. 1660 Fuller Mixt 
Contembl. (1841) 194 They would have seized on our persons 
too, ana have envassalled us for ever unto them. 

Hence Envassalled ppl. a. f Enva'asaling vbl. 
sb. 

1609 Bp, Barlow Anno. Homeless Calk. 35 Yeelded vnto 
by timorous Princes, ambitious and tumultuous Prelates, en- 
uassalled Parasites. 164a Vind. Pari, in Hart. Misc. 
<Malh.) V. 375 For the strength and tafety, and not In- 
flaming or in vassal ing of bis subjects and people. 

tEllva'SSalage. Obs. ran. Also 8 in-, [f. 
prec. + -age.] a. The state of being reduced 
to vaisalage. b. The action of reducing to vas- 
salage. 

1846 Six J. Temple Irish RebslI. Pref. 6 They apeak as if 
their oppressions might be paralclled with the Israelitish 
en vassalage in the Land of Egypt. 383a Peyton Catastr. 

If a. Stuarts 90 By that derivation they . . augmented the 
power of invassalage. 


t Euvault, v. Obs. Also 6 envawte. [f. 

En- 1 * Vault jAI 

1 . trans. To arch over, cover the arched roof of. 

xgag Skelton Garl. Laurel (Dyce) 477 Enuawtyd with 

rubies the vawte was of this place. 

2 . To entomb. 

a 1745 Swift A Conclusion , I wonder, good man. that you 
are nut envaulted ; Prithee, go and be dead, and tie doubly ( 
exalted. 

t Env&*y(e, sb. Obs. Also 5 envahye. [a. 
OF. tnvahie , envaye , f. envahir : see next.] An 
attack. 

c 1430 Merlin xx. 318 We shulL.chastice hem at this 
enuay. c 1300 Melusine 901 His peuple . . made a fyers 
enuahye vpon the poyteuyns. 

t Enva*ye, V. Obs. Also 5 envahye, en- 
vayhe. [ad. Fr. envahi-r «= Pr. envair , Sp. en- 
vadir;—\ate L. * invadlre , L. invddfre : see In- 
vade, Envahisbhe.] trans. To attack- 

1473 Caxton Jason 28 For to go with him for to enuahye 
nna nghte with their enemyes. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 74/4 The 
chaldeys. .haue enuayhed thy camels and taken them. 

Envaysshe : see Envahisshk. 

Envecked, -ee, obs. ff. Invecked, -ee. Her. 
Envelgh, etc., Enveigle : see In-. 

Enveil (env^'l), v. Also 6 enveile, envele. 
[f. En- 1 + Veil sb. Cf. OF. envoiler .] trans. 
To cover with a veil, place a veil upon (e.g. a 
woman when received into a religious order). 
Also transf. and fig. to shroud as with a veil. 

>553 Fardie Facions Pref. 16 Hauyng thus with hi* .sub- 


1353 Fardie Facions Pref. 16 Hauyng thus with hi* *ub- 
tilties enueiled our mindes. Ibid . ir. xii. 268 The Bisshoppc 
was giuen authoritie to enueile virgines, and to hallow 


them. *837 Foreign Q. Rev. XIX. 305 Kerner again has 
taken up tne whole black mantle of Novalis, and en veiled 
himself with it. 1830 Blackik ASschylus II. 170 When 
dark night enveils the welkin. 

t EnveTony, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. It. invele - 
ttire, f. in in + vtleno : — L. vehettum poison.] 
trans. To envenom, to poison. 

c 1334 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (1844) I. 349 A man. .cn- 
veleyea [7 envelenyca] with the delicius poy son of ease. 

Envelop (enve-up), v. Forms: a. 4-5 en- 
volupe(n, -ipe(n, 7-8 envellop, 6- envelop(e. 
$. 6 involup, 7-8 invellop(e, 6-8 invelop(e. 

f a. OF. envolupe-r f enveloper (mod. envelop per) « 
> r. envolupar 9 envelopar , f. en- (see En- 1 ) + *volup- f 
*velof>-, cogn. with It. viluppo bundle, whence 
inviluppare to envelope. Cf. Develop, Volupere. 

The Romanic base volup -, vilup- is of obscure origin ; 
some regard it as Teut., comparing ME. 1 ulappen to Lap, 
wrap, which, however, is not known outside Eng., and is by 
Proi. Skeat regarded as an altered form of wrap. Diez 
suggested that a late L. *volutudre (f. votvfre to roll) became 
*z muppdre, but the analogies offered for this phonetic pro- 
cess are unsatisfactory.] 

1. trans. To wrap up in, or as in, a garment or 
outer covering. Alsoyfyf. 

1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 614 For he is most envoliped in 
synne. 1406 Hoccle Misrule 245 If that yee been en- 
volupid in cryme. 1313 Douglas sEneis vn. iii. 67 With 
ane grene branche of tre He did involup and aray hts heid. 
1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 93 Fares so large, that they 
invelope their whole bodies with them. 1809 Pinkney 


Trav. France ai 6 In digging a vault a body was discovered 
enveloped in a long robe. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. fed. 12) 
H. in. xl. 377 They had been packed up in a box, ana enve- 
loped in cotton. 


. Geol. fed. 12) 


b. To serve as a wrapping or case for. Also 

fig- 

*393 Shaks. Hen . V \ 1. i. 31 Leaning his body as a Para- 
dise T’inuelop and containe Celestiall Spirits. 1738 Glover 
Leonidas x. (K.), The silken plumes Of sleep envelop his 
extended limbs. X797 M. Baillir Morb. Anat. (1807) 357 
The cellular membrane, which envelopes the vessels of the 
spermatic chord. 1830 R. Knox tr. Bfclartfs Anat . 11 6 
These membranes, .were long confounded, .with the organs 
which they envelope. 1834 M r MuRTRiE Cuvier's Anim . 
Kingd. 335 Their mantle unites under the body, forming a 
muscular sac which envelopes all the viscera. 1870 H. Mac- 
millan Bible Teach . viii. 15a His body must be enveloped 
by the earth, as his soul is enveloped by the body. 

2 . To wrap, cover closely on all sides with a 
surrounding medium ( e.g . clouds, darkness, flames, 
an atmosphere, etc.). Const, in, with. Also 
with the surrounding medium as subject. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 34 Suddenly a grosse fog over- 
sprea . .And heavens chearefufl face enveloped. 1603 Shaks. 
Mens, for M. iv. it. 77 The best, and wholsomst spirits of 


Delight, Are soon inveloped in shades of Night. 1700 
Drydbn Fables , Pal. hArc. 1863 A cloud of smoke envel- 
lops either host. 176* Dunn in Phil. Trans. LII . aji They 
are so invelloped in vapours, as to be undiscemible. 1791 
Cowper Iliad xvii. 716 Jove with storms Enveloped Ida. 
x6oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 58 The azote which is disen- 
gaged, envelops the carbon. 1847 lllust. Lond. Hews 
xo July 19/3 Mr. Huntley's property was enveloped In one 
broad sheet of flame. >847 L. Hunt Jar Honey il. (1848) 
15 One of these cliffs towers to such a height, that its sum- 
mit Is for ever enveloped in clouds. 

fig. S474 Caxton Chesse 109 The thought is enuoltspcd in 
obscurete. 1870 Cotton Espermn u il 64The extreme danger 
they saw themselves envellop'd in. 1870 Moral State 
Eng. 137 When we cloud our Reason, and envelope it In 
lists. >839 Disraru VenHla n. i. (1871) 105 What mys. 
tery was thu that enveloped that great tie) 1848 Sir W* 
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Hamilton Dissert, in Reid's Wks. 753 The peasant em- 
ploys all the principles of abstract philosophy, only inve- 
foped, latent, engaged, 7 

T 8. catachr \ a. *To line; to cover on the in- 
side * (J.). b. Of a body of men : To surround. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 4 His yron cote, all overgrowne 
with rust, Was underneath enveloped with gold. *683 
Temple Mem . Wks. 1731 I. 388 The Prince of Orange . . 
was at first envelop'd by his own flying Men. 

Hence Bnve'loped ppU a. (in senses of the vb. ; 
in quotyf^ )> enshrouded, darkened. Bnv©'lop«r, 
one who envelops or wraps up. Bare 'loping 
vbl. sb.y the action of the vb. Envelop ; also cotter. 
a wrapping ; an enclosing membrane. 

1607 Walkington Opt. G lasts 11 The inveloped and de- 
formed night of ignorance- <883 Clodd in Knoivl. 15 June 
353/s The rain-clouds are imprisoned in dungeons or 
caverns by Vritra the ' Envclopcr 1693 J. Beaumont on 
Burnet's Tk. Earth 1. 53 The enveloping also with which 
the Infant is encompast, bein£ very thin. 183s R. Knox 
tr. C loans ft Anat . 339 The Enveloping Aponeuroses vary 
much in their thickness. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 
1 33, Magnetization .. impressed upon a soft iron rod by the 
action of an enveloping nelix. x88a Vines Sacks ' Bot. 702 
Salts . present in solution in the enveloping strata of water. 

Envelop# (envcliup, anv*bp), sb. Also 8-9 
envelop, [ad. Fr. enveloppe, t. ctivtlopper : see 
Envelop v. 

Walker 1791 records the custom then prevailing of pro- 
nouncing this word like the Fr. enveloppe (JfivTop). In 
sense 3 this pronunciation, or rather some awkward attempt 
at it faA*vei0 u p, f*nv£l0 u p) is still very frequently heard, 
though there is no good reason for giving a foreign sound 
lo a word which no one regards os alien, and which has 
been anglicized in spelling for nearly soo years.] 

1 . That in which anything is enveloped ; • a 
wrapper, integument, covering * (J.). 

1715 Kersey, Envelope , a cover for anything. 1796 C. 
Burney Mem. </ Metastasio in. 142 He has consigned to 
my messenger . . six volumes . . not only without n box, but 
without any kind of envelope, or direction. x8xt Editt. 
Rein XVIII. 226 The earth which serves as the envelope of 
the bones [in certain caverns]. 1830 Hlrschfl Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 79 The statue might he conceived encrusted in its 
marble envelope. 1845 Stocquklkr Handbk. Brit. India 
[1854) 346 The better class of females . . are covered with an 
immense piece of cloth, .these envelopes are of white cloth. 
**S 4 Brewster More tVor/dsii. 21 The Earth is surrounded 
with an aerial envelope or atmosphere. 1865 Sat. Rein 
38 Oct. 553 The spirits leave behind them the crass und 
heavy envelope of their earthly tenement. 1873 H. Rogers 
Grig. Bible 11. (ed. 3)90 The envelope which protects the 
chrysalis. 

b. fa. 

1741 Wariurton Div. Legal. II. 629 Theirobviousscn.se 
that serves only for the envelope. *797 Godwin Enquirer 

II. xii. 370 Style should be the transparent envelop of our 
thoughts. 1839 1 . Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 78 The leading 
intention of both (Antinomianism and Stoicism] is to enclose 
the human mind in a perfect envelop of abstractions. 1863 
Lecky Ration. (1878) 1 . 300 Every dogmatic system, .should 
be regarded as the vehicle or envelope of pure religion. 

2 . spec. The cover of a letter ; now a small sheet 
of paper folded and gummed to serve as a cover 
for a letter. 

a 1714 Burnet Own Time I. (1734) 303 A letter from the 
King of Spain was given to his daughter by the Spanish 
Ambassador, and she tore the envelope, and let it fall. 1716 
Swift To Grub St. Poets, Wks. 1725 II. 168 Lend these to 
Paper-sparing Pope. .No letter with an Envelope Could give 
film more Delight. x8*6 J. Neal Pro. Jonathan III. 351 
Our hero was tearing off the envelope. 1839 Sik R. Hill in 
G. B. Hill L(fe( 1880) I. 346 The little bags called envelopes. 
1874 Burnand My Time xxviL 250 He quickly opened the 
envelope to see it the enclosed fee was in notes or a cheque. 

3. in physical science often used in general 
sense ; also spec, in Bot. the calyx or the corolla, 
or both taken together ; in Astron. the nebulous 
covering of the head of a comet, the coma. 

<830 R. Knox Blclards Anat. 334 The enveloj>es of the 
muscles, or the enveloping aponeuroses . furnish insertions 
to muscular fibres. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot . 99 
Stamens single, without any floral envelope. 1834 Mrh. 
Somerville Connex. Pkys. Sc. xxxvi, (1849) 4°4 The lumin- 
ous envelope was of a decided yellow. 1831 Carpenter 
Man. Pkys. 5x9 A general contraction of the mantle or 
muscular envelope. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 14 Papa- 
veracess . . envelopes ana stamens very caducous, 

4 . Fortification. (See quot.) 

1707 in Glossogr. Angl. Nova. 171a Kersey, Envelope , 
In Fortification, a Work of Earth rais'd either in the Ditch 
of a Place, or beyond iL 1833 Stocquklkr Mil. Encycl ,, 
Envelope , in fortification, a work of earth, sometimes in 
form ota single parapet, and at others like a small rampart. 

5 . Math. Tne locus of the ultimate intersections 
of consecutive curves (or surfaces) in a * family ’ 
or system of curves (or surfaces). 

1871 Todhuntbr D\fi. Calc. xxv. (1875) 359 The locus of 
tho ultimate intersections of a series of curves is called the 
envelop of the series of curves. 1873 Williamson Diff. 
Calc. xv. 350 The envelope of the system , . Is touched by 
every curve of the system. 

Hence E nvelope, v. colloq. to put (a letter) in 
an envelope. 

tS37 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton 

III, (1889) 5x9 You write letters. .Lady Hamilton finds 
them, envelopes them, puts them before you, etc. 

EnTelopme&t (envelopment). Vi Envelope. 
+ -mint ; cf. Fr. enveloppement\ The action of 
enveloping; the state of being enveloped, cotter . 
That which envelops ; a wrapping, covering. Als ofip. 

i|8l Tucker Free Will Pref. (R.\ It is become difficult 


to see any sense at all, through their envelopements. 1831 
Carlyle Sort. Res. il ii, Reverence .. springs forth un- 
dying from its mean envelopment of Fear. 184a J. H Nt-w- 
man Ch. qf Fathers *4 Various diseases were cured . . by the 
touch of tne holy bodies or their envelopments. 1879 Rn- 
ley Stud. Rocks x. 160 Microscopic envelopments of quart* 
have been met with in chabasite. 

t Enve'Xtam, sb. Obs. In 4 envenymo. [f. 
next vb.] That which envenoms ; a poison. 

*377 Langland /’. PI. B. il 14 Orientale* and eaages en- 
uenymes to destroys. 

Envenom (envendm\ v. Forms ; a. 4-6 en- 
venim, -ym(e, 4-5 envenom (e, -om, 4 envinim, 
5 envemyn, fenvemon), 7 envenome, 6- on- 
venom. 0 . o inveneme, (invennom), 7 in- 
venim, -ome, 7-8 invenom. See also An venom. 

E dE. envenime-n, ad. OFr. invent mer , f. en (see 
N- 1 ) + OFr. venim (mod. vettin) Venom:— L. 
venen-utn poison.] 

+ 1. trans. To venom (a person, an animal^ ; to 
poison by contact, bite, inoculation, etc. Also 
absol. 

c 1300 K. A lie. 561 1 Addres, guiures [printed quinres], and 
dragouns Woldcn this folk mychel and lyte, Envcnymen and 
abite. 1340 Ayenb. 26 pc eudre bet al enuenymep. c 1400 
Maundhv. v.(x8j9) 54 Tne serpentes byten hem & envenymr 
hem. c 1430 Lonklich Grail lit. 240 Thanne sawh he wot that 
envemyned he was. 1335 More On the Passion Wks. 1 274/1 
Being . - ho sore envenomed with so muni poison spottc*. 
1663-d Phtl . Trans. I. 391 A Toad may envenome out- 
wardly. *66$ Flagellum ; or O. Cromivell (167a) Pref., 
That poyson of Asp* under his lips which ..will envenome 
even those of the Species that come near it. 1735 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. rives, Do not touch them with your 
Fingers, for it will invenom them. 

fig. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 373 Weiward dibriplis, 
pat envenymyn and distroien holy Chtrche, c 1386 Chau- 
cer Wife's Prol. 474 But age, alias 1 that al wol envenyme. 
x6xa W. Parker Curtains Dr. (1876) 6 He in-venomes all 
the eares that heare him. 

2. To put venom or poison on (a weapon, etc.) ; 
to taint (the air, ground, etc.) with poison; to 
render noxious or poisonous. Cf. Envenomed 
///. a. 

c 1335 Coer de L . 4249 Envenymyd ther takyl was. 1393 
Gow er Con/. I. 234 An arwe . . Whiche he to-forc had cn- 
venimed. c 1450 Lonflich Grail 1 . 603 A knyf. .the wheche 
envemyned was, c 1500 M slusine 161 The king was wounded 
with a dart enuenymed by the sawdans hand. u« Eden 
Decades W. Ind. 111. ix. (Arb.) 177 The women . . vse to in- 
ueneme their arrowes. s6oa Siiaks. Ham. v. ii. 33a The 
point envenom'd too, Then venome to thy worke. 16x6 
oUffl. & Markh. Country Farm 291 The Caper-tree in- 
ueniming the whole ground, and making of it barren. 1673 
Traherne Chr. Etfncs xxvi. 404 Because the colours arc 
envenomed wherewith he paintetn his face. 1871 Nafiieyh 
Prev. 4- Cure Dis. 1. ii. 73 Plants which thus envenom the 
sweet. 

b. To infuse venom or bitterness into (actions, 
relations, etc.) ; to impart bitterness to (the feelings 
or words of a person) ; to embitter, make virulent. 

1333 Bellkndkn Livy v. (i8aa) 395 Knaw ye nocht how 
thir wageis war invennomit be poisoun of inemyis. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 634 Their wordes were swetc as sugar, 
and their thoughtes were all envenomed. 1658 Lady's Call. 
it. ft 3. 87 It rather envenoms the crime and adds u n natural - 
ness to deceit. 1839 Mill Liberty iv. 152 Nothing in the 
..practice of Christians does more to envenom the hatred 
of Mahomincdans. x866 Felton Anc. 4 Mod. Gr. II. viii. 
424 The complicated passions that envenomed the strife. 

3. fig. To impregnate with moral ‘venom’; to 
corrupt, vitiate. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. iii. 120 J>c vtteriste wikkednesse 
. .infectib and enuenemyb hem gretely. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
7474 For men may finde alway sopheme The consequence 
to enveneme. c 1440 Gesta Rom . Ii. 7 pe devil! had en- 
venemydall mankynd. 1641 Milton Church Disitp. 1.(1851) 
19 A universall tetter of impurity had invenom’d every part. 
1703 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 43T We will hope .. that no 
Minds so invenom’d can be found. 1881 I. Taylor Fanat. 
iv.7x The imagination, .envenomed by hatred. 

Envenomed, fi>i a. [f. prec. + - kd i .] 

1. t Of a reptile, insect, etc. : Charged with 
venom (obs.). b. Of a weapon, etc. : Smeared 
with venom. Of air, food, etc. : Poisoned^ tainted. 
O. Of a wound : Infected with venom, poisoned. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 5436 Her bvtt^ envenymed was. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 328 Envenomed knyfe he bare 
also priucly. 1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 38 1 As a morcel en- 
venimed. *577 tr. Bullingeds Decades (1593) 48 The cn- 
uenomed bytinges of the Serpents, c 1390 Marlowe 
Faust, vi. 32 Halters and envenom'd steel Are laid before 
me. x6ri G. Sandy* Ovid's Met. 11 l 47 Th* inuenom’d 
gore, which from his palate bled. 1667 Milton P. L. jl 
543 As when Alcidea. . felt th’envenom'd robe. 1693 Black- 
more Pr. Arth. vi. 83a Some only breath th* envenom'd 
Air, and die. 1708 J. Philip* Cyder n. 63 Happy I6me, 
whose most wholsome Air Poisons envenom’d spiders. 
1810 Scott Lady o/L. 11. xxxiii, Thy dart Plunged deepest 
its envenomed smart. 

2. fig. Chiefly of temper, feelings, etc. : Viru- 
lent, malignant, embittered. 

c 1373 Wrcur Antscrist in Todd Three Treat. (1851) 141 
Takyna of temporalteea envenymed. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. (1702) I. v. 435 The reiterated complaints, and 
invenom’d repetitions. 16199 Selden Laws Eng. 1. Ixix. 
(1739) »8o The invenomed spiriu of the Judges of those days. 
X7S1 Cowper Truth 150 Of temper as envenomed as an asp. 
siei Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. *89 Till thine Infinity 
shall be A robe of envenomed agony. 1879 Froude Cm tar 
xix. 331 They at least had no sympathy with such enve- 
nomed animosities. 


t E&yi'IlOIttir. Obs. rare. In 6 in venome r. 

One who envenoms. 

1398 Florid, lutossicatore, a poisoner, an inuenomer. 

Bnve'nomillg. vbl. sb. [f. Envenom v.] The 
action of the verb Envenom. Also loner. 

c 1386 Ciiauckr Merck. T. 816 Thy tayl in deth, thurgh 
thin envetiymynge. c 1493 I^nkuoi Grail 1 . 607 The ton 
was for the envemynenge, J>e to|>er for scharpnease. 18*7- 
77 Fkliiiam Resolves u xxl 38 The ways he strew* with ser- 
jientx and invenomingft. 

t Snv#*noi)liMf v. Obs. ta»e~ l . [f. P'.N - 1 + 
Venom sb. 4 - -izr.] Irons . To infect with poison. 
In quot. absol. 

* 59 « *1 Porrh Alba (1880) 85 Fierce Seipenu (not niilde 
Douen) enuenomise. 

f Enve'nomOUl, a. Obs. In ^envenymoua, 
7 invenoraou*. fad. OF. cm>emmeus y f. ctive ni- 
tric r to Envenom.] Full of venom ; poisonous. 
lit. and fa. 

a 14*0 Hocri k\ k De Reg. Print (i860) 4918 Her rede and 
councrile is envenyinou* 1473 Caxton Jason 1 37 Alway 
machining a right cnvcnyinouis will. 1307 R Johnson Seven 
t hampions 11. CN ), (The dragon] htroake with her invenom. 
ouh wings. 16*4 Hkywood Gunaik. 1. 41 She cast an in 
venomous confection into the fountaine. 

Enverdure : see En- (rcf.i « b. 
t Snvd'rmtil, v. Obs. Also 4 envermail. 
[ad. OF. cttvcrmtilUr y f. en (sec En- 1 ) k vet met/, 
vcrnmlU vermilion - colouied : see Vermeil] 
trans. To tint'c as with vennilion ; to give a ruddy 
colour to. Hence Envermeiled ///. a., roseate, 
ruddy. 

14 [? Lvixi.l Ball, our Ladte in ihauicr'i lt ’As. Us6i) 

cccxxix b, II mane enuermailed, refresher of our blo(Ml 
16x3-8 Milton Death fair ln/ant i 1 hat lovely dye 'l hut 
did thy chcrk en vermeil. xBsa Bk doors Brides Tragedy 
iv. iii, How blushes open their envermctled leaves On her 
fair feature*. 

Enveron, enverroun, obs. ff. Envihon. 
t Enva*r»ed, ppi a, Obs. fare- 1 , [ad. OF. 
enversf, pa. pple. of enverser to overturn.] In- 
verted. 

a 1648 Ln. Hkkrkkt Poems (1881) 5 Her Waist \ an en 
vers'd Pyramis. 

tE nvemre. Obs. rare* ', [a. OF. envetsute , 
f. enveisier to divert. Cf. Envoi much.] Game, play. 

c 1300 K. Alts. 5543 Hy lowghen and inadcn eniiesure 
l printed ennesure]. 

Envost, obs. form of Invkht. 

Envoy, obs. form of Inveigh. 

Enviable (e nvifib’l), a. [f. Envy v. + -able.] 
That is to be envied. 

x6oa Carkw Cornwall (J.), An enviable mediocrity of for- 
tune. 1779 Burkk Corr. ( a B44 > II. 378 My situation in an>- 
thing rather than enviable i8xaG. Ch a i.mkmh Dont Eton. 
Gt. Brit. 393 The foe never sets his foot on this enviable 
island. iflSS Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 3 William was, a( 
this time one of the most enviable of human beings. 1860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. | 27. 196 Unlike the enviable ostrich, 1 
cannot shut my eyes to danger when it is near. 

Hence B nvtablanaa*, tare , the quality or con- 
dition of being enviable. B nviably adv , in an 
enviable manner or degree. 

1833 Ht. Martinrau Charmed Sea iii. p6 The enviable- 
ness of her calm state of feeling . 1833 J. Padlock Dow. 
Amu sent. 140 That enviably brilliant covering. 1839 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. IV. 380 There was scarcely 111 all Europe 
a residence more enviably situated. 

Envidious, ob*. form of Invidious. 

Envied (e nvid), ppl. a. [f. Envy v. + -kd 1 .] 
That i* the object 01 envy. 

1831 T. May tr. Barclay Mtrrour of Mimics 1. 187 Hee 
hitnaelfe was glad to haue himselfe saluted, .by noe high or 
envied names, but sometimes plairie William. 1867 Milton 
P. L. 11. 344 Our envied Sovran. 1790 Gray Elegy 34 No chil- 
dren . climb his knees the envied kiss to share. t8is S crib- 
ble o mania so The envied honours of Parnassus, a 1839 
Macaulay/tw?/. Eng. V. 199 Grandees who had the envied 
privilege of going in coaches and four through the streets. 

absol. 1683 Grot ion's Court fids Or at. > 15X Enviers 
die as often as they hear the praises of the Envied revive. 
cxSoo K. White Lett. (1837) 363 Yet it often happens that 
the condition of the envier m happier than that of tne envied. 
1886 Burton A rab. Nts . 1 . 107 It would besitthee to pardon 
me even as the Envied pardoned the Envier. 

EnvitV (c’nviai). Also 6 enviour, 6-7 on- 
▼yer. [f. Envy v . + -kk 1 (earlier -ouk.).] One 
who envies. 

1309 Barclay ShyP 0/ Folys (1874) I. 8 Gluttons, wasters, 
enuioura, enchantours. 1333 Eden Decades W. ind. 111. ix. 
(Arb.) 175 These malydou* enuycri of other mens trauayles 
1606 Bacon in Four C. Eng. Lett. 40 You are great, and 
therefore have the more enyiers. 1830-88 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Elis, iv, 601 He was presently censured as an envier 
of the Karl’s honour, a *70* Lady M. W. Montagu* Let. 
Mrs. H rivet xdi. 152 Never bride had fewer envier*, the 
man U *0 detestable. 1841 DTsrakli Amen. Lit. (1867) 
316 Its opulence was an object it could not conceal from its 
envier*. 1874 Moilrv Barneveld il. xv. 180 The envier* 
of our peace and tranquillity. 

Envlgor, var. Inviqour v. Obs. to invigorate, 
t Enwinad- ppl ■ a . Obs. rare ~ In 4 ©n- 
vyned. [ad. Fr. envinl, f. en (see En- 1 ) + vin 
winc.l Stored with wine. 

c tj8o Chaucer Prol. 343 A betlre envyned man wa* no- 
wher noon. 

En vineyard : see En- prefix a. 

Enviour, obs. form of Emvixb. 
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Enrion* (e'nvbs), <*. Forms: 4-6 enryou*(e, 
5 *obo, (4 enviose, -vioa, -viua, -vyui, -wiiui, 
5 enviyus, -vyowa, //. ©nvyeuait), 4- envioua. 
Also 5 invyowae. fa. AF. envious, OF. envicus, 
- vius (mofl.F. ctwiettx) = Pr. etrvejos, cnvios , Cat. 
envejos , Pg. invejoso , Sp. envtdioso , It. invidioso 
J,. invidiosus , f. invidia Envy.] 

1 . Full of envy, affected or actuated by envy ; 
vexed or discontented at the good fortune or quali- 
ties of another. Const. + against , + at, of, + to with 
or i«/! 

rt 1300 Cursor M. 27658 (Cott. ) pc enuius* man ai lufe* he 
lcnte pam pat he wate er mostc noneste. r 1386 Chaucer 
/V a« of Lawes T. 267 O Sathan envyous. a 1450 AT*/, do 
la Tour ( 1 868) 51 There he other that be enviou* to nee 
other in gretter degre thanne they. 1516 Pilgr. Prof (W. 
de W. 1531) 78 And . . the enuyou* man, for to do a div 
oleafture to huennemy, wyll xttfTr© rebuke and blame. 1611 
Biblf Prov. xxiv. to Neither be thou enuious at the wicked. 
1636 A r tana 338 They thought it envious against their re- 
pute, to have xhed so much an a tcarc for them. 1697 
Ukyurn Virg. Past. vit. 37 If he blaxt my Muse with envi- 
ous Praise. *«4 * Lytton 7 anoui 28 Our good Loredano is 
envious of my diamond. . **7 * Morley Voltaire (1886) 108 
Knvious scribes in his life-time taunted him with avarice. 

absot . a 1300 Cursor M. 27706 (Colt ) Forpi sais Senec on 
pe envius, Quine, etc. 1340 Ayenb. a8 Vor p« more bet pe 
guodes hyepgreate, pe more zor^ep^pe enuious. x8x6 Byron 
Monody Death Sheridan, The envious who but breathe in 
others' pain. 1846 Kuskin Mod. Paint . 1. Pref (ed. 2) 14 
The envious, because they like not the sound of a living 
man’s praise. 

1 2 . Full of ill-will ; malicious, spiteful. Ohs. 

* Still current dial, in Suffolk ’ (F. Hall). 
c *13 ° R. Brunnk (1810) 180 (irete scathe. .Com tille Kyng 
R. for pat envios sawe. c 1430 Lyl>g. Chorlt 4 Byrde (1818) 
ia Hit maketh accorde betwene folk envyous. 1579 Lylv 
Eupkues (Ark) 40 Who more envious than Tytnon denounc- 
ing all humaine societies. 1673 Penn Chr. Quaker iv. 511 
Envious Displeasure against an Harmless Suffering People. 
a 1713 Eu.wood A utobiog. (1765) 384 Printed by one of his 
Party with very envious Reflections upon it. 

+ 3 . Full of emulation ; emulous. Const, of. 
a 1300 F/oris 4 Bl. 356 For he is supe couetus And at 
bescheker enuius. a 14 so Kut. do la 7 *»«r(i868) 150 Thei 
be envyeusis whiche shaTle goo furst up on the otferande. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 318 Be enuious of the 
best gifts. x8ei Kkais Lamia 217 Lycius Charioting fore- 
most in the envious race. 

f 4 . Grudging, parsimonious, sparing, exces- 
sively carefnT. uhs. 

1380 Lylv E up hues (Arb.) 368 Beautie was no niggard of 
liir slippes in this gardein, and very enuious to other ground*. 
a 1667 Jkr. Taylor (W.), No men arc so envious of their 
health. 

t6. Calculated to excite ill-will; invidious; 
odious. Ohs . 

1635 R. N. tr. Camden's Mist. Elis. (ed. 3) 1. 90 Which sect 
began presently to be knownc by the envious name of Puri- 
tans. 1640 Br. Hall Fpisc. F.p. Ded. 5 Hath put my pen 
upon this envious, but necesnarie taske. 
f 0 . That is or may be an object of envy ; enviable. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 39 He to him lept, and that 
;e Of vie 


!)f victors glory from him snatcht away. 
x6$t Retiq. H'ottbn, 69 A glorious harvest, .which could not 
hut have made an envious addition. 1665 PErvs Diary 
8 Dec. (ed. Bright) III. 327 So envious a place. 

7 . Comb., as envious-hearted. 

*»73 L. Wallace Fair Cod 11. vii. 128 Time was when no 
envious-hearted knave could have made him believe, etc. 

Enviously (rnviosli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly*A] 
In an envious manner. 


t a. In a spirit of emulation or rivalry. Ohs. 
b. Maliciously, spitefully, grudgingly. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 1 1129 Burnt* he sent Enuiously to 
pemperour & egged him swipe Bi a certayne day batailc 
to a-bidc. c 1430 Lydo. Story Thebes in Chanced s Whs. 
U561) ccclxxvb, They on Greekes enuiously san to shout. 
1500 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. xxxviii. 11. Wks. 86 AH they, .enuy* 
ously hauc conspyred the deth of a symple persone. *6oe 
Shake. Ham. iv. v.6She, .beats her heart, Spumes enuiously 
at Strawes. 1639 Fuller Holy Warm. viii. (1840) 130 The 
cross enviously concealed by the Turk*. 166a H. More 
Myst. tniq. iii.7 Those Doctrines of Devils, which they en- 
viously and insultingly entangled poor mankind withafl. 

Enviousness (enviosnes). [f. os prec. + 
-NKSS.l The quality of being envious. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst . 111. 227 Nor will with en* 
uiousnesse against god complayne of his Fortune. 198a 
Turner Bathe 1 b, For enuiusnes (the Physicians) wold not 
send the sik folk . . unto these bathes. x6e8 Wither Brit . 
Rememb. iff . 941 A spightfull enviousnesse. 1650 Sir A. 
Cockayne tr. Cassandra 1. 6a Courtiers, who, forcing the 
enviousnesse of their nature, lookt upon his fortune with joy 
and applause. 

t E’nviousty. Obs.rare- 1 . [f. as prec. + -ty.] 
« Enviousnksb. 

138a Wyclif Ecclus. xxvi, 6 The dyuyseoun [v. r, envy, 
ouste] of the cite, and the gederyng togidere of the puple. 

t Envi're, V. Ohs. Also ?4 envere, 6 envoyre. 
[a. OF. envire-r (occuring in sense ‘to turn round ’) 
t en (see En- 1 ) + virer to Vker.]» Environ v . 
(It is doubtful whether the first quot belongs 
here.) 


I 1 a 1400 Morte A rth. 1694 Mvne armes are of anctstrye 
enueiyde with lordezj. X4.. Lydo. MS. Sec. Antiq . 134 
(Halliw.) Of the Holy Gost round* about* envirid. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge (1848) 137 The sayd abbay Enuirea 
with walles myghty to assay, c 1530 Lt>. Berners Arth. 
L^t.Bryt. (1814) 35a EnUoyved vithgreate and depe dyches 


Environ, sb, Ohs . in sing. In 4 envyroun, 
-own. [a- OF. sing, environ (subsequently a mod.F. 
pi. environs), f. the adv. : see Environ adv.] 

1 1. In ME. sing. Compass, circuit. Only in 
phrases By, in emnron, by environ of; — F. d f en- 
viron (de). 

138a Wycuk Gen. xxiii. 17 ITie fceld . . as wel it as the 
spelunk and alle the tree* of it, in alle the termes of it bl 
enuyroun. — Ex. vii. 24 Alle the Egipcien* deluyden hi 
cuuyroun of the floode. — Mark vi. 6 And he wentc 
aboute cast cl is in enuyrown, techinge. 

2. In mod. Eng. pi. Environs (envai-ranz, 
environz). The outskirts, surrounding districts, 
of a town. 

.66, Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 419 The pestilence still in- 
creasing in London and it* Environs. 1790 Chestkrf. Lett . 
111. ccxxix. 43 When you go to Genoa, pray observe care* 
fully all the environs of it. 177* 84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 
1808 The environs of Hudson's Bay. iSax SiR J. Sinclair 
Corr. II. 184 The neighbourhood of Brock is quite enchant- 
ing . . with its painted house* . . and delightful environs. 
1847-8 H. Millkr hirst Inifr. xix. (1857) 331 Without 
having once seen the sun snine on the city or its cn- 
viron*. 

b. transf. in sing, rare - 1 . Surrounding. 
xSaj Byron Let. Ld. BUssington 14 Apr., The peccant 
part and its immediate environ are . . black. 

Environ (envaiTan), v. Forms : a. 4-5 en- 
viroun, -vyroun, (4-5 enverom, -on), 4-7 en- 
vyron, (4 envyrown, -weron, 5 enverroun, 
•wyroun, 5-6 environne), 4- environ. /9. 6 
in vyroun, -veron, (6-7 invi(e)orn) , 6 -8 invircm. 
[a. F. environ-ner (in AF. c 1300), f. environ 
round about : see Environ adv.] 

1. trans. Of things : To form a ring round, sur- 
round, encircle. Also fig. of circumstances or 
conditions, esp. (with notion of 2 b) of clangers, 
troubles, etc. 

f X400 Maundkv. v. (1839) 45 Thi* Ryvcre. .envyronnethc 
all Ethiop. c 1430 Lydo. Compl. Bl. Knt . xii, The liankys 
rounde, the welle cnvironytig. x*.. in Athenseuin (1870) 
6 Aug. 181 All invicortied on the South parte with a freshe 
water ryver. 1631 Gouge Cod's Arroivs m. xii. 208 Hands 
environed by the sea, with good .shippings. 1670-98 Lass els 
Voy. Italy 11. 21 The circle of white marble pavement which 
environeth the altar of St. Peter. 1681 Co\.x\\,Whigs Subfile. 
1751) 24 A cowl lin’d with iron, Which did his temples so 
nviron. iqeo Wf.lton Suff. Son qf Codl. vi. 117 Quicken- 
ing Flames. .Environ and surround tne. x8x6 W. Hollar 
Holbein's Dance of Death 69 A great cloister, environ- 
ning a plot of ground. 187* Jknkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1879) 24 A quiet and fertile spot, environed by green 
meadows. 

fig. 138a Wyci.if Ecclus. li. 5 Manyc tribulaciouns that 
enuyrouneden me. <2x400-90 Alexander 4612 Mekill vari- 
aunce of vertus enverom* ourc saule*. 1963 Foxk A, <V M. 
III. 297 llypocrisic, arrogancy, and obstinate security en- 
viron me. 1604 T. Wright Pass. v. ft 4. 101 A number of 
sound and subsiantiall reasons . . environ ine question pro* 
(>osed on every side. *663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1 What Perils 
do inviron The Man that meddles with cold Iron ! 1686 
Voy. Emf. China into W. Tartary in Misc. Cur. (1708) 
Ilf. 199 All the Marks of Grandure, with which he was 
inviorned at the Court at Pekin. 1891 D. Mitchell Fresh 
Cleanings 106 Whatever pleasant or painful circumstances 
may environ me. 

tb. To include, take in (a certain space). Ohs. 
x ft 70 -6 Lambandk Peramb. Kent (1826) 166 The mines of 
which building . .do environne almost ten acres of grounde. 
16x3 Purchas Pilgr. (1864) 18 The whole Monarchic en 
uironcth nine hundred leagues. 

o. To surround, encircle, encompass with any- 
thing. Also fig . Chiefly pass. 

138a Wyclif Luke xix. 43 Thin enemyes schulen enuy- 
roune thee with pale, exftoo Maundev. xxvii. 11839) 278 
And alle envyround with ston of Jaspre. 1536 Act 26 
Henry VIII , c. 12 A Parke, walled and enuyronned with 
brycke and stone. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 13 
Where . . they may environ themselves with water on everie 
side. x63« Lithgow Trav. 11. 67 Peloponnesus . . Is all in- 
uironed with the sea, saue onely at a narrow strait. x6$8 
Evelyn Fr. Card. it. 1 2. (1675) i6x Inviron them with dung 
to blanch them. 1701 Law Couhc. Trade (1789) 103 Our 
coasts were . . inyironed and surrounded with fish, 1748 
Anson Voy. ii. xii. 361 The harbour is invironed on all 
sides . . with high mountains. „ *864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist. 4 Pop. xxi v. (ed. 3) 407 The Royal Shield of England 
environed with the fleure de lys of France, 
fig. , 1679 Traherne Chr. Ethics 384 The holy soul of a 
quiet man is . . invironed with its own repose. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcufkk Myst . Udolfho xv|, Were environed with de- 
lights both from nature and art. 1847 J- Wilson Chr. 
North (1857) I. 432 Our boyhood was environed with the 
beautiful. x8«ft Milman Lot. Chr. (1864) H- iii* &x That 
enthusiasm in himself which would environ him with wonder. 

2. Of persons : To form a ring round, stand round, 
throng ; to be in attendance upon ; to be stationed 
round, as guards. Also, To surround \of, with 
(persons^ 

138a Wyci.if Zcch . ix. 8 And y shal enuyroune myn hous 
of these that holden kny^thode to me. 1393 Gower Coif. 
III. 253 There founden they. .Lucrect. . all environed With 
women. 1490 Caxton Eneydos Ux. 158 We enuyronne hym 
rounde aboute wyth goode men of armes. sfia Lynduay 
Monarche 5569 The Angellit of the Ordoris Nyne Inueron 
sail that throne Diuyne. 1998 Yong Diana 94 Enuironcd 
rounde about with a troupe of Nymphes. X670 Cotton 
Esfernon 11. vni. j c 0 He dy'd environ'd by three of his 
Children, several Divines, and all his Domeetick Servants. 
iQSS Milman Lot. Chr. (1864) II, iil vii 151 Every Chris- 
turn was environed with a world of invisible beings, 
b. To surround with hostile intention ; to be- 


set ; to beleaguer (a city, fortress, etc.). Also, 
To beset with. 

1379 Barbour Bruce xi. 640 All enveronyt vith fayis 
is he. a 1400-50 Alexander 3617 To enverom alle va- 
ward of all |>e vile yndes. 1475 Caxton Jason (1477) 
17 Jason was enuironned and assayled on alle sides. 1968 
Grafton Chr on. II. 748 The Capitaynes . . planted a strong 
siege, and environed it [the Castcll] round about. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 9a They hauing long before^ 
*0 strcitly inuironed the city. Humk Hist. Eng. 

(1806) IV. lix. 459 Colonel Pride . . had environed the house 
with two regiments. 

3 . To surround on all sides, envelop, enclose. 
Now chiefly of the atmosphere, light, etc- + For- 
merly also, to wrap up, clothe ; to screen or con- 
ceal from. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle f. iii. (1483) 4 The Centre of the 
ertne was wonder derck in itself ana was aboute enuyronned 
by lesse derke mater and le.sse. *474 Caxton Chesse 65 Al 
the thynges that the ayer goth about and enuyronneth. 
1483 - - Cold. Leg. 337/1 He sawe an auncient man . . en- 
uyronned in a whyte mantel. 1571 Dicers Pantom. iv. 
xxv. Hhj, One comprehending sphere inuironcth all his 
angles. 1607 Dekkkr Hist. Sir 7. Wyatt Wks. (1873) III. 
88 Thus like a Nun .. Liue I inuirond in a house of stone. 
1699 Leak Watenvhs. 3 The Pestle . . well invironed with 
leather. 1699 Pomkrrt Reason 155 Tis now environ'd from 
our eyes. 1846 Landor Hellenics Wks. (1868) II. 482 
( iravely-gladsomc light environed them, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. ft xi. 73 We were environed by an atmosphere of 
perfect purity. 

+ 4 . To describe a circle or make a circuit round ; 
to go round in a circle. Ohs. 

1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. 7608 And heven Jxat |>e erth 
envirouns. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xvii. 182 Men may en- 
virowne all the Erthe of alle the World, as well undre a* 
a>»oven and lumen a*en to his Contree, >483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 34/2 By cnvyronyng or goyng aboute the aultre. 1570-6 
Lambardb Peramb. Kent (1862) 311, I will begin at the 
North cast corner . . and from thence environ the whole 
Bishopricke. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol . cxliiii. 617 The Lu- 
minaries [being] in angles not environed of the Planets, 
tb. To travel about (a country, etc.). Ohs. 

138a Wvclif i Tint. v. 13 Thei ydel leroen for to enuy- 
rowne housis. <**400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. t It lyked 
him . . to enuirun |>at land with his blissed fete, c 1400 
Rom. Rose 7019 We envirounc bothe londe and se. 
t Envi'ron, adv. and prep. Ohs. Forms: o. 
4-6 enviroun(e, 4-5 envyron, 6 enveron, 5- 
© nviron. 0. 4 in viroun, 6 inviron©, 7 in- 
viron. [a. Fr. environ , f. en in + OF. *viron 
circuit, related to virer to Veer. Cf. Pr. en viro 
of same meaning.] 

A. aiiv. Round about ; in the neighbourhood. 

c \ 375 Wyclif Serm. Se). Wks. II. 3x1 In viroun and 

wiFmno |>ei weren ful of i3cn. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
Prol. 300 And with that word, a compas en viroun They 
bitten hem ful softely adoun. 1436 Pol. Poems II. (1859) 
X57 Exhortynge alle Englande to kepe the sec envlroun. 
15x3 Douglas Mneis xm. v. 4 And with large clamour 
fiTlis in veroun Thair myndia all . *519 Four Elements I inter- 
lude in Hazl. Dodsley I. 6 Which doth illumine the world 
environ. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 11, Ixxx. 35 Lord Godfrcycs 
eie three time* enuiron goes. 

B . prep. Round, about. 

1303 Gower Conf. III. 76 The Serpent . Went environ the 
shelfe aboute. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3618 He ladde me. .Alle 
enviroun the vergere. c 1490 Merlin vii. 113 Somme seide 
that thei wolde ley siege environ the baile. 

Environage (envorronads). rare. [f. En- 
viron + -agej The assemblage of surrounding 
objects or circumstance* ; surroundings. 

1836 Nnu Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 320 The slightest 
changes in the environage of the party. 1838 Ibid. LIU. 
122 That which is rendered indecent by the circumstances 
of its environage. 

Environ&l (envarronlU), a. rare. [f. Environ 
+ -alJ (See quot.) 

s888 Gullick in Linn. Soc. Jml. XX. 222 Environal Se- 
gregation is Segregation arising from the relations in which 
tne organism stands to the environment. 

Bnvi'roned, ppl. a. Her. [f. E nvirons. + -ed 1 .] 
Of a charge : Set round with other objects, as a 
head with a wreath, a lion with bezants, etc. 

Perh. never in actual Eng. use. In Chambers only a* 
transl. Fr. environnt as a term of French heraldry. 

1707-51 in Chambers Cyct. 1847 in Craig. [1864 See En- 
viron v. z c.) In mod. Diets, 
t Environ©©’, adv. and prep . Ohs. rare. [app. 
the writer's blunder for Environ, after Fr. en- 
vironni pa. pple. ; see Environ v.] Hound 
about. 

1x475 Partenay 9480 Figured knightis were enuironec. 
Ibid. 3874 Thre tyines the castell enuironec [she] went. 
Ibid. 2717. 

t Enviioiier. Ohs. [f. Environ v. + -kb L] 
One who, or that which, environs or surrounds. 

1960 Bulleyn Bk. Simples za a, The Ocian . . seperaturc 
of Unde*, environer of llandes. 

Environing (envai'ronip), vbl. sb. [(. En- 
viron v . + -ut<n.] The action of the verb En- 
viron. Also concr. That which environs or sur- 
rounds ; the circumference. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. vii 36 Al he envyrooynge of be 
erbe aboute ne halt but be resoun of a prykke at regard of be 
gretnesae of heuene. Ibid. v. iv. z6ft But be eye of intelli- 
gence is heyaer for it sourmountep b« envirounynge of 
pe vntuerstte, etc. t6gS Hkylin Smv. Ernnce 34 lU 
principal environing* are made by the Seine and the 
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EnYironiaff (envaiTanii)), ppl. a. [f. Environ 
v. + -ino 2.1 That environs, surrounds, envelops. 

1611-1796 Evelyn Mem. (1819) 1 . 13 6 Full or sweet ahrubbs 
in the invironing hedges. 1831 Downes Lett, Cent . 
Countries I. 7a Blocks of granite, detached from the en- 
vironing heights, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vu. ii. | 4. 
1x3 London . . loses at least two out of three sunrises, 
^owlng to the environing smoke. 

Environment (envorraam&t). [f. Environ 
v. + -ment. Cf. OF. environnement .] 

1 * The action of environing; ; the state of being 
environed. (With quot. cf. Environ v . 4.) 

160a Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1009 , 1 wot not what cir- 
cutnple xions and environments [orig. trepteAtifcmc). 

2 . cotter. That which environs; the objects or 
the region surrounding anything. 

1830 Carlyle in For. Rev . hr Con/. Mlscell. v. 34 Baireuth, 
with its kind picturesque environment. 1831 Carlyle Sar/. 
Res. 11. i. (1871) 56 The whole habitation and environment 
looked ever trim and gay. 187a Blackib Lays Highl. 
In trod. 37 The environment of this loch put me in mind 
of Grasmere. 1867 Froudk Short Stud. (1883) IV. I 2. i. 166 
The flame . . burnt hot in my own immediate environment. 
Jig. 186a Shirley Nugm Crit. 278 What is poetic in tho 
story is disengaged from its casual environment. 1870 M. 
Conway Earthw, Pilgr. xxv. 300 Every belief has an en- 
vironment of related beliefs. 

b. esp. The conditions under which any person 
or thing lives or is developed; the sum- total of 
influences which modify and determine the de- 
velopment of life or character. 

18*7 Carlyle Misc., Goethe (1869) 192 In such an dement 
with such an environment of circumstances. 1853 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 111. iii. 101 The division of the cn- 
vironment into two halves, soil and air. 1874 Si dg wick 
Meth. Ethics v. 167 The organism is continually adapted to 
its environment. 1881 Romanes in Fortn. Rev. Dec. 740 En- 
vironment— or the sum total of the external conditions of life. 

Hence Bnvl'ronxnmtal a., of or pertaining to 
environments. 

1887 Athenmum 7 May 611/3 The external or environ- 
mental explanation of evolution. 

+ Envi’ronry. Obs. [f. Environ 4- -ky.] « 
Environment. 

1600 Tourneur TransJ. Met . (1878) Prol. 28 The azure- 
colour’d skie, Is now transform’d to lid’s environrie. Ibid. 
xxl 142 Did make her temples* rich environrie. 

Environs : see Environ sb. 
t EnviYtue, v. Obs . Also 6 envertue. [a. 
OF. ( s")envertuC’r y s'envirtue-r , f. cn (see En- 1 ) 
-rvertu virtue; cf. s'tsver/uer , mod. s'lverlucr.] 

1 . refl. To exert one’s strength ; to strive. 

1473 Caxton Jason 31 He envertued hym sdfe defending. 
1480 — Ovid's Met. x. viii, Ypomenes envirtued fit enforced 
hym So moche in th’ end that he passed her. c 1300 1 \f elu- 
ting 200 The kyng of Anssay . . envertued hym self strong, 
and made with his handes grete vosselage. 

2 . trans. To endue with virtue. 

169s O. Walker Hist. IUustr. 67 A little cake.. which 
they put into the Serpents mouth, to sanctifie and envirtue 
it for the recovery of the sick. 

Envisage (envi-zedg), v. [a. Fr. envisages, 
f. en- (see En- 1 ) + visage Visage, face.] 

1 . trans. To look in the face of ; Jig. to face 
(danger, etc.) ; to look straight at. 

i8ao Keats Hyperion 11. 204 To envisage circumstance, all 
calm, That is tne top of sovereignty. *8*3 Nrtu Monthly 
Mag.Mll. 328 Envisaging hUfateWith regal valour. 1879 G. 
Meredith Egoist II. v. 98 Must I recognize the bitter truth ? 
. . I have envisaged it. 

2 . To obtain a mental view of, set before the 
mind’s eye ; to contemplate ; chiefly , to view or 
regard under a particular aspect. 

1837 Herschel in Babbage Bridgciv, Treat . App, i. 246 
Envisaging the case algebraically. 1837 Jkrrold in Nrw 
Monthly Mag. LI, 317 we could not perfectly envisage the 
atrocity. 1845-6 Trench Huts. Led. Ser. 11. vi. 238 Men 
continually envisaged the highest benefits which their souls 
could attain, *8k* Dk Morgan in Graves Lije Sir W. R . 
Hamilton 111. (1889) 443 Ifhe[Argand] really envisaged the 
logarithmic property or the angles, he made a most decisive 
step. i883 Ess. Intuit. Morals 16 In whatever way we en- 
visaged tne moral attributes of God. 

b. Philos. To perceive by intuition. 
i860 M anssl Prolegom. Log. iv. 116 note, I have availed 
myself of the term ent>isage, as the best English equivalent 
that has yet been proposed to the German anschauen. 
18. . M'Cosm (Ogilv.), From the very dawn of existence the 
infant must envisage self, and body acting on self. 

8. Of an object : To present itself under a par- 
ticular aspect rare. 

1884 Pall MallG. 10 Oct. 5/1 The New England summer 
as it envisaged itself to the eyes of Thorcau. 

Hence SnTi sagtmtnt, the action of presenting 
(an object) to one’s own consciousness. BiitI'* 
■aging 1 vbl. sb., the action of the vb. Envisage. 

tin E. Caird Philos. Kant 11. viii. 363 This imaginative 
enmagement of the categories. 1883 W. Smart Disciple 
Plato 37 It is the envisaging of the one idea, 
t EnrWe, v. Obs. [f. EiM + Fr. vif, trim 
L. viv-us alive.! trans. To enliven, quicken. 

1313 Skelton Carl. Laurel 8?a To envyve Pandarus* 
appetyte. a 1318 — Magnyf. 1560 A fayre mayttresse that 
quyckly is envyved with ruayes of the rose. 

Bnviyus, obs. form of Envious. 
t SnvoiftiM, <*• Obs . rare* 1 , [a. OF. tnvoisii 
(nom. sing, and pL ~e%, -«), f. etwoisier , enveisier 
to divert : see Envksur*.] Gay, lively. 


c 145a Merlin vi. 106 To hem that we(re] loly and en- 
uoisies [printed ennoixies] he yaf the luwellis. 

Unvoke, obs. form of Invoice. 

t Bnvo lde, v. Obs. rare. [*. OF. etrvo/drt 
L. involvtre to Involve.] — Involve. 

145 * Poston Lett. No. 140 1 , 185, I dar not envolde me 
in the same. 

t Envolume (envp*liwra\ v. Obs . In 7 in- 
volum. [f. En-| + Volume.] a. To form into 
a volume ; to write at length, b. To incorporate 
with a volume. 

163a Lithgow Trav. i. 8, I could inuolume, as large a 
discourse, vpon this heart-gricuing protect, as, etc. 1864 
in Wrbster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Envolupo n, obs. form of Envelope v . 

Envolve : see Involve. 

tS&VO’mish, v. Obs. In 5 envomyaah. 
[Corruptly a. Fr. esvomiss - lengthened stem of 
csvomir , f. cs - (:— L. ex) out + vo/air to vomit,] 
intr. To vomit. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. viii, Cylenus . . so mochc 
dranke of the wyn, that he went casting & envomysshynge. 

Envoy (e nvoi), sb .! In sense 1 also 4-7 en* 
voye, 9 envoi, and (with prefixed Fr. article) 6-7 
l*envoy(e, 9 arch, l'envoi, -voy. [a. OF. en - 
voy(e (mod. envoi), n. of action f. OF. etivoiicr 
(mod. envoy er) to send, f. phrase en vote on the 
way ; cf. Sp. enviar, It. inviarc.] Sending forth. 

1 . The action of sending forth a poem ; hence, 
the concluding part of a poetical or prose com- 
position ; the author’s parting words ; a dedication, 
postscript. Now chiefly the short stanza which 
concludes a poem written in certain archaic metri- 
cal forms, arch. 

1 1398 Chaucer (title), Th* enuoye of Fortune. 1483 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 250'rhenuoycof thauctour. 1308 Barclay 
Shyp of Folys (1874) 11. 230 Thenuoy. 1376 Tukbfrv. (title), 
Tragical Tales . . with the Argument and l/Envoye to ech 
Talc. x6xi Cotlr., Envoy . . th’ Enuov, or conclusion of a 
Ballet, or Sonnet. 1640 B. Jonson Xlnderwoods, Mist. 
Poems lx, Another answers, 'Us ! those silks are none, In 
smiling I'envoy. 1 Sis month's Lit . Eur. (1846) I. v». 173 
The songs arc usually in seven stanzas, followed by an envoy, 
which he < alls n tornado. *8*3 New Monthly Mag. VII. 194 
The last chapter . . the moral and envoy ofihe whole. s88o 
Hueffer Macm. Mag. No. 253. 49 There are . . six lines to 
a stanza and six stanza* to a poem, not counting the tornado 
or envoi of three lines. 

t b. trans/. The conclusion of a play ; also, a 
catastrophe, denouement. Obs. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. v. i, I have given the bride 
her instructions to breake in upon him in the I’envoy. 1636 
Massinger Bashful Lover v. 1, Long since 1 look'd for this 
I'envoy. 

2 . The action of dispatching a messenger or 
parcel ; hence, a mission, errand (arch.). Letter 
of envoy (rare), transl. Fr. lettre d' envoi, a letter 
advising dispatch of goods. 

. *795 Southey Joan of Arc v. 496 Nor did I feel so press, 
ing the hard hand Of want in Orleans, ere he parted thcncc 
On perilous envoy. 187* in Proc.Amer. Phil. Soc. XII. 332 
A letter of envoi was received. 


Envoy (envoi), sbf Forms: (7 envoyl, -60), 
envoy(e, 7- envoy, [app. an alteration (in the 
latter part of 17th c.) of Fr. envoyi (pa. pple. of 
envoyer to send), which had previously been 
adopted unchanged.] 

1 . A public minister sent by one sovereign or 
government to another for the transaction of diplo- 
matic business. Now applied esp. to diplomatic 
ministers of the second rank (‘ministers plenipoten- 
tiary’) as distinguished from those of the highest 
rank (‘ ambassadors’), and those of the third rank 
(‘ charges d’affaires * ). 

The term envoy extraordinary , formerly denoting a mi- 
nister charged with a xpecial or temporary mission, is now 
merely the fuller detonation of the ' envoy * in the narrower 
sense. = minister plenipotentiary. 

[1660 Evelyn Mem. (1857/1. 359 The Envoytfo of the king 
of Poland. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wits. 1872-* II. 172 He 
hathe token care to supply it in the meantime by his Extra- 
ordinary Envoys. 1691. Rycaut in Gentl. Mag. May (1786) 
106/1 lo treat the Turkish envoyles so ill, as, etc.] 1666 
Pf.pvs Diary n July, A galliott .. that Is going to carry 
tho Savoy Envoye [7 meant for envoy^J over, 1607 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) II. 31 To the audience of a Russian Envoy in 
the Queen's presence-chamber. 1710 in Lond. Gas . No. 
4688/1 The Earl of Stair, her Britannick Majesty’s Envoy- 
Extraordinary to King Augustus. 1716 Lady M.W. Mon- 
tague Lett. I. vi. 18 Madame, .the wife of our king's envoy 
from Hanover. 1779 I. Moorr View Soc. Fr. II. 175, 
1 have been introduced to all of them by Mr. Harris, fm 
Majesty’s envoy extraordinary. 1803 Meet. Jml. IX. 453 A 
correspondence which I have begun, by means of the British 
Envoy. x86o Motley Netkerl, (1868) I. I. 3 Sir Edward 
Stafford, English envoy in Paris. 1873 H. Reeve in Encyd. 
Brit. (ed. 9) T. 657 Diplomatic envoys are of three ranks . . 
1. Ambassadors . . 2. Envoys extraordinary or ministers 
^lempotentiary, accredited to sovereigns . . 3. Charges d’af- 

2. In wider sense : An agent, commissioner, de- 
puty, messenger, representative. 

[*643 Denham Dido Poems (1668) x 34 Jove's Envoy* through 
the Air Brings dismal tydings.] <696 Tats ft Bbady Ps. cvi. 
x6 God’s Envoy Moses they oppose. 171a Blackmorb 
Creation vi. 678 Where Oc. in tne brain] their Report the 


Vital Envoys make, rtao Irvino Sketch Bk. I. 90 Men . . 
have been envoys from England to ransack the poles. 1839 
Thackeray Virgin, vi. 48 Tne intrepid young envoy made his 
way from Williamsburg almost to the shores of Lake Erie. 

8 . attrib. 

a 1711 Kkn Christoph 1 1 Poet. Wks. 1711 1 . 487 An Envo>- 
Star, whose Ray Shou’d shew the world where Jesus lay. 

t E'nYOy, v. Obs. [ad. Fr. ettx>oy-er to send.] 
a. To send. b. To write as an 4 envoy ’ or con- 
cluding stanza. 

1481 Caxton Afyrr. 1. v. 94 A new lignage was enioyed 
[7 read enuoyed) from lieuen on hygh. 130B Barclay Shyp 
Fol)t (1874I 1 1 . a jo Alas what may I vnto you nowe enuoy. 

Envoyfthip ^e nvoi,Jip\ Jf. Knvoy sb. 4 -sm»\] 
The office, position, or (unction of an envoy. 

1736 If. Coventry Philemon to Hydaspes iii. (T.), Cain 
paid all due reverence to this lunar envovship. 1817-8 
Corbett Rest'd. D. S (1^22)217 The Borougnmongers may 
easily add a legation of mendicity to their Envoyships and 
Consulships. 1843 Bltuktv. Mag. LIV 812 You remember 
M arston . . at Brunswick, m his envoyship. 

E&vy (e*nvi), sb. Forms : 3-7 envie, envye, 
(4 envi, enevi, envyje, enwio, 5 inwy(e, 4-6 
invy\ 3- envy. [a. F. envie , corresp. to rr. 
enveia, Cat. tnvtja , l*g. inveja, Sp. envidia , It. 
invtdia L. invidia, i. ittvid-us envious, related 
to inviderc to look malieioutdy upon, to envy, f. 
in upon 4- vidcre to see.] 

fl. Malignant or hostile feeling; ill-will, ma- 
lice, enmity. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15380 Of all venhne and eneul ful 
kindeld vp he ro*. c 1300 Seyn Julian 88 lch | Belial] made 
i>oru a lutel enuye 011 sle pat oftci. c 1400 Vrvaine 4 
Garo. 3524 So grete envy . . bitwix tham twa was than, 
r 1430 .Syr Gener. 5366 To him he had so grete envir, 
tgso Skki ton Magnyf. 19B9 Full fewe but they have cm y 
at me. 1596 Shaks. Mttxh. in. i. 10 No lawful menu ex 
can carrie me Out of etiuies reach. 1611 Bibif Mark xv. 
10 For hee knew that the chicfe Priests had deliucred him 
for enuie. 1640 Queen of A rragon 11. i. in Had. Dodx/ey 
XIII. 355 Misfortune brings Sorrow enough; 'tis envy to 
ourselves T'augment it by prediction. 1707 F.. Ward Hud, 
Rediv. (17x5) fl. ix, In Naseby-Flelds both Armies met, 
Their Envy, like their Numbers, great. 

t b. Unwillingness, reluctance. Obs. rare. 

*557 Nor 1 11 tr. Gucnara s Diall of Primes 185 b/i For 
speaking the truth : the man which hath enuy to seme olde 
doth delite to liuc in the lightnes of youth. 

t o. Odium, unpopularity, opprobrium ; used 
to translate L. invidia. Obs. 

1398 Grrnrwey Tacitus' Ann. i.x. (1622) 19 A* well the 
fact, as the enuie of it, should light vpon their owns necks. 
i6bs Bacon Henry Vet, 100 This Taxc (called Benevolence) 
was deuised by Edward the Fourth, for which hee sustained 
much Enuie. t6sx fuller s Abel Rediv., Calvin (1867) I. 
327 This accident procured treat envy unto Calvin from all 
places. 1679 Burnet Hist. Kef. 1 . 11. 62 He had the Legates 
between him and the Envy or Odium of it. 

+ 2 . Active evil, harm, mischief. Obs. 

ME. enuyie may perh. sometimes represent Knnov, Annoy, 

a 1400 Chester PI. (Shnks. Soc.) 199 Envye doc by no 
woman, To doe her shame by nightc nor daie. c 1400 A/ol. 
Loll. 26 Discesc fic ober enuyes. c 1460 Battle ( ftterbourue 
in Berry Relitj. 46 Vf thou hast haryed all Bnmborowe 
shyre, Thou hast done me grete envye. 

3 . The feeling of mortification and ill-will occa- 
sioned by the contemplation of superior advantage* 
posbcsscd by another. Const, fa/, of, f to, t upon 
(persons), at, ^(things). Phrases, to feel (f have) 


envy. 

c is8o Fall k Passion in E. E. P. (1862) 13 To him 
deuil had envie, hat he in his stid schold be bro}te. a 1300 
C ttrsor M. 27694 (Colt. ) He bat by emus of enuy werrayes 
nno|>er wrangwisly. a 1340 Hampolk Psalter ii, 10 Enuye 
couaitis, ioliftc ft ojrer vices, c 1386 Chauckr /Cut's T. 
49 Have yo so gret envye Of myn honour 7 1393 Langl. P. 
Fl. C. xxiii, 246 Hauep non enuye To lerede ne to lewide. 
a 1440 Relig . Pieces fr. Thornton MS. #3 Envy, ex joyc 
of oper mens harme and sorowe of o^er mens wclcfare. 1493 
Caxton Jason 77 Zethephiu* began to haue enuy vpon tne 
king appolla 1340 Hvrdf. tr. Fives* Instr. Chr. Worn. 
(1592) X j, It is much more shame to have envy at other for 
mony, clothings, or possessions. 1388 A. Kino tr. C artist us* 
Catech. 143 Invy at our brothers charitie. t6ot Shaks. 
Jul. C v. y. 70 All the Conspirators saue only hee, Did 
that they did, in enuy of great Carsar. 1611 Bible Transl. 
Prtf. 2 Enuie striketn most spitefully at the fairest. 1684 
Winstanlrv in Shaks. C. Praise 400 Honour is always at- 
tended on by Envy. 1737 Whirton Josephus* An tig. 1. 
xviiL V 2 He was hindered . . by his envy at him 1836 
H. Smith Tin Trumpet (1876) 145 Envy— punishing our- 
selves for being inferior to our neighbours. 1873 Jowktt 
Plato (ed, 2) V. 75 Let every man contend in tne race 
without envy. 

f b. In the phrase to envy , i. e. to such a point 
as to excite envy ; to the heart's content ; to ad- 
miration ; to perfection. Obs. Cf. 5. 

Perh. suggested by Fr. d Tertvi, emulous! y. which U of 
different etymology. Cf. Envy r/ J , to which the first quot. 
may belong. 

c 1369 Chaucer De/he Blaunche 17% They had good leyser 
for to route To envye, who might slepe neste. 1630-* tr. 
Hales Dissert, de Pace in Phenix (1708) 1 1 . 370 That Con- 
templation, happy even to Envy, awaits us in the Heavens. 
1668 Pepys Diary 10 Mar., Captain Cocke . . told me . . 
that the Solicitor General do commend me, even to envy. 

c. pi. Instances of envy ; envious feelings, jeal- 
ousies; rivalries. 

x6ea Bacon Hen. VII , 930 Little Entries or Emulations 
upon Forratne Princes. *668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy 
(J.), The little envies of them [women] to one another. 18W 
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Poor Nellis 9 6 Whilst.. our statesmen inflame the mean 
envies of classes. 

d. eoncr. The object of envy. 

1836 Ld. Lytton Duckett in. ii, Duchess la Vallifere. .The 
envy of the beauty and the birth Of Europe's court. 

4. Without notion of malevolence: + a. Desire 
to equal another in achievement or excellence; 
emulation. Obs . rare . 

iai Elyot I mare Gov. (iug) tag His aduancement 
shall ingender in noble men an honest enuie. 1606-3$ Ford 
(W ebster), Such as cleanliness and decency Prompt to a 
virtuous envy. 

b. A longing for the advantages enjoyed by 
another person. 

1713 Pope Lett . (1737) VI. gg My innocent envies and 
wishes of your state. Mod . Your success excites my envy. 

+ 5 . wi sh, desire, longing; enthusiasm. Obs, 
Cf. Fr. envie. 


a 1300 Cursor M, 2940 (Trin.)pesc foies. greet envve 
his weik bigon. c 1430 Syr Tty am. 341 They rode forthe 
with grete envy To seke aftur the quene. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. 1. v. 19 And had enuye at none other thinge, but only 
for to lerne suche science 1607 Topsell Pour f. Beast t 
(1673) 961 Uncivilized men do participate, in their conditions, 
the labours and envie of brute beasts. 

0 . Comb. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 96 He must be envy-mad. 
1871 Palgkavk Lyr. Poems 135 Judges with envy-dim eye. 
Tl In the following quota, enuy is prob. a mere 
misprint for enemy. Cf. Envyte. 

< 1430 Ly no. Bochas 1. ix. (1^44) 16 b, V - great sodein fall 
Of mighty Jabin for his Iniquitie Which unto Jewes was enuy 
[ed. 1404 enmy] full mortall. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
F. ij, Tne enuy or deuylle. xjijp Lyly Eupkuts (Arb.) 189 
Greater is thy credit in susteintng wrong, then tny enuye* 
in committing injury. 

Envy (,c*nvi), v. Forms : 4-7 envie(n, envyo, 
(5 invye), 4- ©nvy. [ad. Fr. envicr , eorresp. to Pr. 
etweiar , Cat. envejar , Pg. invejar , Sp. envuiiar , It. 
invidiare:— mcd.L. invidiare , f. L. ittvidta Env\ sb. 
The older accentuation (envai) survived into the 
1 7 th c. and is still common dialectallv, cap. in Sc.] 

1 . trans. To feel displeasure and ill-will at the 
superiority of (another person) in happiness, suc- 
cess, reputation, or the possession of anything 
desirable ; to regard with discontent another's 
possession of (some superior advantage which one 
would like lo have for oneself). Also in less 
unfavourable sense : To wish oneself on a level 
with (another) in happiness or in the possession 
of something desirable ; to wish oneself possessed 
of (something which another has). 

a. with obj. a thing ; + (rarely) with obj. clause. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Frol. 14a, I nyl nat enuye no vir- 
ginitce. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 954 Every worship is envied. 
*365 W. Cfi.AXKE) in Shales. C. Praise 15 Let other coun- 
tries (sweet Cambridge) envie. .thy petrarch, divine Spenser. 
1600 Shaks. A . V. L. in. ii. 78, I. .owe no man hate, enuie 
no mans happlnesse. c 163* Poem in A then stum No. 9883. 
191/3 Eolus such monstrous wracks envyes. 1696 Whiston 
Th. Earth iv. (1722) 368 We have but too much reason to 
envy the Ancient Happiness of our Forefathers. 1708 T. 
Sheridan Persius Hi. (1^39)49 Do not envy that the wealthy 
Lawyer increases his Stores beyond you by Knavery and 
Oppression. 1857 Rusk in Pol. Econ.Art 4 A power not in- 
deed to be envied, because it seldom makes us happy. 

b. with obj. a j>cr.son. 

15*6 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 15 Thou shalt . . mollifye 
his herte that enuyeth the. I Heywood Pro v. 4* 

Epigr. (1867) *6 Better be enuied than pitied, folke sey. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. Kill, it. ii. 195 They will not stickc to 
say, you enuido him. 1741 Middleton Cicero II. x. 458, 
1 envy him for walking, and joking with you. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess, viil. Heroism Wk*. (Bohn) I. no Who docs 
not envy those who have seen safely to an end their mAnful 
endeavour? 187a Ruskin Eagle's N. $ 34 We may be 
envied, but shall not be praised, Tor having been allowed, etc. 
o. with double obj., person and thing. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xii, I envy your friend those 
tears. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 554 Ah ! much I envy 
thee thy boys. 

1 2 . To feel a grudge against (a person) ; to re- 
gard (a person or an action) with dislike or dis- 
approval. Obs. 

*557 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. 105 b/a, I knowe well, 
Faustine, that for that I haue sayed . . thou and others suche 
lyke, shall greatlye enuye me. 1577 North brooks Dicmg 
(1843) 163 Bicause you are aged, and nowe are not able to 
doe as other yong men and women do, and this maketh 
you to enuy it so much. t6oa Warner Alb. Rug f Epit. 389 
Much was this distraction of Regalitie from Richard tne 
second, enuied by those of his Line and Affinitie. <630 R. 
Johnson Kingd. 4* Comtmv. 553 The Grand Seignior doth 
much envie him [Emir of Sidon] for suffering the Floren- 
tines to harbour and water within his Port of Tyrus. 

+ b. ? To injure ; cf. Envy sb. a. Obs. rare . 
i6at Fletcher Pilgrim it. i, If I make a lie To gain your 
love, and envy my best mistress, Pin me against a walL 
to. trans . To grudge, give reluctantly, refuse 
to give (a thing) to (a person) ; to begrudge (a 
thing) ; to treat (a person) grudgingly. Also absot. 

* 575"®5 Am*. Sandys Serm. (1841) a 17 God hath not envied 
us i he oweth us nothing, but he giveth us much, imo 
Spknsfr p. Q , in. v. 50 But that sweet Cordiall . . She did 
to him envy, z6s6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 83 
l he dung of Peacockes is verie soueraigne against the 
diseases of the eyes, .but the Peacock so much enuleth the 
good of man, that he eateth his owne dung. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vin. 494 Thou has fulfill'd Thy words, Creator boun- 
teous . . nor enviest. Ibid. iv. 5 1 7 Why should thlr Lord envie 


them that? 1693 Dryden Ess. Satire Wks. 1821 XIII. 4 
Jonson, who by studying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet seemed to envy to posterity that know- 
ledge. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Gam. as We ought . . to 
make our own Advantage of that Knowledge, and not to 
envy it to others. 1770 Lanqh o*n* Plui arc A (iSyo) II. 785/9 
Thou enviedst me the glory of giving thee thy luc. 

+ b. With clause as obj. : To grudge that (some- 
thing should take place). Obs . 
c 1430 Lydo. Story Thebes in. For euery man of high and 
lowe degree Enuieth now, that other should thrive. 1448 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par , John 40 b, Enuy mg that God 
shoulde haue his owne prayse and glory. s6og Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 1. 93 Antiquity enuieth there should be new 
additions. 1663 Butler Hud.i. ii. 835 Magnano. .did envy 
That two should with so many men vye. 168a D’Urfey 
Butler's Ghost 176 Envying that he should ground his fame 
on Deeds so Essential to his Honour. 

+ 4. inlr. To have envious, grudging, or male- 
volent feelings. Sometimes with the occasion of 
the feeling expressed by inf. To envy at = senses 
1-3. Obs . 

1477 Earl Rivers Dictes 5a To be envied at of mightier 
men then he Is, 1549 Covkrdalb Erasm. Par. Gal. iv. 30 
Whose libertie they enuye at. 1595 Shaks. John hi. iv. 73 
But now I enuie at their libertie. 1649 Milton Eikon . 30 
The king envying to see the Peoples love devolv'd on 
another object. 1656 Cowley Pindaric Odes , Lfs 4* Fame 
(1687) ii, Oh Life ! that epicures envy to hear 1 1658 J. 
Colic* Cleopatra vii. 971 Those to whom this fortune is 
denied have so much cause to envie at it, etc. <1x677 
Harrow Serm. (1810) II. 997 Envying at those who have 
more worldly advantages. <11700 Dkydf.n Pal. 4* Arc. iii, 
Envy’d to behold The Names of others, not their own 
inroll'd. 

t b. To be jealous for another. Obs. rare~ l . 
138a Wyclip Numb. xi. 99 What, he seith, enuyest thow 
for me [Vulg. semu laris pro me]. 

+ Envy *'. 2 [a. OF. envicr:—L. invitdre to 
challenge, Invite. Cf. the aphetic form Vie. 

The identity in form and close resemblance in sense 
between this and prec. render it prob. that the two words 
were confused even in the earliest use ; the examplex in 
16 -17th c. may perh. belong to Envy v. ] ] 

a. inlr. To vie, contend for mastery, b. trans . 
To vie with, seek to rival. 

c 1369 Chaucer Drthe Blaunche 406 As thogh the erthe 
enuye woldc To be gayer than the heuen. 1384 — 
//. Pams 111 14 1 For that she wolde envien, lo, To pypen 
bet than Appollo. 1500 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv. xvi. 
(1845) 56 My mayster Lydgate I wyll not envy, ijqo 
Si’Knsrr P. Q.\. ii. 17 Each others equall puissance enuies. 
x6sx Fletciikr Island Princ. 1, ii, Each tree As if it en- 
vied the old Paradise. 

Envy, obs. var. of Inveigh v. 
x6xs Sclater Key 367 With what earnestness of affection 
envies hee [St. Paul] against those that, etc. 

+ E nvyfal, a. Chiefly Sc. Obs. [f. Envy sb. 
+ -ful.] Full of envy, malice, or spite. Const, of. 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 183 The enuyful sturrer and 
suggestoure. 1549 Ootnpl. Scot. vii. (1872) 7 r Aducrsc for- 
toune hes bene muyful contrar my veil favr. 1594 J. 
M klvtllD/Vxo '*94 Close the mouthes of invyfull scl anderers. 
a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk ^4^ II. 353 Their latent 
ndvers&reis, invyfull of their place and vocatioun. 

Envying (e*nvi,ig), vbl. sb, [f. Envy v .* + 
-iNO 1 .] The action of the verb Envy ; concr, in 
pi. jealousies, etc. 

1586 J. Hooker Ireland Ep. Ded. in Holinshed Chron., 
You . . haue through so much enuiengs . . perseuered in 
your attempts. x6xi Bible 2 Cor. xii. 20 Debates, enuy- 
ing*, wraths, strifes. —Rom. xiii. 13 J*t us walke..not 
in strife and enuying. 1658 Whole Duty Man xiii. 1 25. 103 
This envying at God's goodness to others, is in effect a 
murmuring against God. 1864 Mrs. Catty Parab. Nature 
Scr. iv, 23 What could put comparisons, and envyings into 
their heads ? 

Envying (envi,ii)), ppl.a. [f. Envy v, + 'Ing^.] 
That envies. 


xtfia Wyclip Isa. xxvi. xiThe enuyende puples. 

Hence B nvjtngly adv. 

1861 Romance Dull Life xii. 300 She noticed envyingly 
the force of mild and intelligent silence. 

+ E*nvylesi, a. Obs. rare [f. Envy sb. + 
-less.] without envy, not exposed or liable to 
envy. In quot. quasi •adv. 

a s6*8 R. Brooke Fame 4- Honour lxiv, In Honour they 
should envites.se excell. 

^JTEnvyt©, app. a misprint for enrnyte , Enmity. 

c 1430 Lydg. Story Thebes 111. K uU» They on Grekes, 
enuyouxly gan shoute And of despyte, and grctc enuyte Baa 
hem foies, gone home to her contre. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
£VV*in. (1590) 25/a Antigonus broder unto the kynge was 
yte of the quene. a 1569 Sgr. Ltnv 
,P. P, II. 38 Foryf it may be founde 
• ^ — 1 them (de)fame for envyte.] 

Jgn vyo ua, -ows, -us, obs. ff. Envious. 
Bnvyron,. var. of Environ adv. Obs. 

Enw&U, inwall (en-, inwy l), v . [f. En-, In- 
•f Wall.] trans, a. To enclose within a wall ; 
also transf and/#*, b. To serve as a wall to. 

*5*3 , Skelton Gari. Laurel (Dyce) 560 A felde . ♦ En- 
wallyd aboute with the stony flint. x«8o C’tess Pembroke 
Ps. Ixxvm, Heaped waves an uncouth way enwail. 1596 
S ^ tatefrel. Wks. (1862) 543/2 They would bee able 
with little to tn-wall themselvee strongly* *flo* Daniel 
FPtstUs Wlw. (1717) 356 In* wall'd within a living Tomb. 
>6 m Speed England xxxiv. J 8 The close [was] InwaUed by 
Bishop Langton. >864 [see En- pr^ft 1 a], OygComh. Mag. 
Jan. 43 London was InwaUed in the year 306 a d. 


slayne thrugh the envyte c 
Degree 302 in Hazl. E, P. 4 
in thee, that thou them (d« 


Hence Bnwa lling ppl. a . 

1647 H. More Song gf Soul 1. 111. xxxi, And strong Pan* 
theotneus inwalling might. 

En wallow: see En- pref, 1 3. 

Enwarp: see Inwakp. 

En waste : see En- pref 1 2, 
t Enwawe, V. Obs . Also 7 in*, [f. En *1 + 
Wavk v .] trans. a. To form into waves, b. 
To plunge into the waves. 

16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Kid. in Farr S, P. Jos. /. 
(1848)46 Those (waters (depicted in embroidery)] that neare 
the margin pearl did play, Hoarcely enwaved were with 
hastie sway. 16*7-77 Feltmam Resolves 1. xxvii. 91 Learn- 
ing is like a river, .it inwaves itself in the unfathom'd Ocean. 

Enweaken: see En- pref^ 3. 
t Enweaithy, v. Obs. Also in-, [f. En- 1 -f 
Wealthy.] trans. T o make wealthy ; « Enrich. 

1593 Drayi on Eciog. v, Where of herself she 'xacts such 
usury, That she’s else needy by inwealthying this. 1594 
Zepfuria vi. in Arb. Gamer V. 68, I then enweaithy thy 
exchequer. 

Enweave, enwoven : see In-. 

Enwed : see En- pref. 1 3. 
t Enwhee l, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 in-, [f. En-' 
+ Wheel trans. To encircle, surround. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 87 The grace of Heauen. .Enwheele 
thee round. i6sx Fletcher Pilgrim 1. ii, Heaven’s grace 
in-wheele ye. 1766-1800 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets, 
Enwiden: see En- pref 1 3. 

Enwind. inwind (en-, inwoi nd), v. [f. En-i 
+ Wind v.J trans. To wind itself arouncl (some- 
thing) ; to surround as with windings or coils. 
Also, to make into a coil. lit. and fig. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 945 A sound, a sense of 
music. .Softly, finely, it inwound me. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem, xcviii. Let her great Danube rolling fair Enwind her 
isles, unmark'd of me. 1859 — Guinrvere 598 The moony 
vapour rolling round the king. . Enwound him fold by fold. 
1876 Swinburne Erechth. 806 With what blossomless flower- 
age of sea-foam and blood-coloured foliage in wound. ( 1877 
M. Arnold F ragm. Antigone Poems II. 4oThe bond Original, 
deep-in wound, Of blood. 

Hence Enwi nding vbl. sb. 

2598 Flokio, Falde. .a folding, an inwinding or a plaiting 
of a garment. 1697 Kiew Penal Laius 237 neither he or 
any other shall make any Inwinding within the Fleece, 
Enwine : see En- pref 1 2 . 

Enwiaen, Enwoman : see En- prefA 3 and 2. 
Enwomb (enw/?m), v. Also 7-8 inwomb(e. 
[f. En -1 + Womb.] 

1 . trans , To cause to bear in the womb; to 
make pregnant. Alsoyfo 

1590 apENSRR P. Q. it. i. 5° Me then he left enwombed of 
this childe. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. x. xxxvii, Her 
daintie breasts . . may seem to sight To be enwombed both of 
pleasure and delight. 

2 . To hold or to place in the womb. ? Obs . 

i6ox Shaks. All's Well 1, iii. 150, I am your mother, And 
put you in the Catalogue of those That were enwombed 
mine, a 1625 Boys Wks. (16m) 144 Mary did inwombe the 
Father of M ercies. 1647 H . More Song gf Soul iil App. Ii, 
Him whose chaste soul enwombd in Virgin chast, etc. a 17x1 
Ken Hymns Evang. Wks. 1721 I. 905 God inwomb'd. 

8. transf. a. To contain as in the womb ; in 
quots.y$>. b. To plunge into, bury in, the womb 
or bowels of (something) ; to enclose, shut up as 
in the womb. 


<1x591 Spknsrr Ruins of Rome 67 Her great spirits re- 
joyneu to the spirite Of thir great masse, it in the same 
enwombed. <x 1625 Boys Whs, (1630) xo The heaven of 
heavens cannot contain him [God], much lesse any barren 
bntine inwombe him. a 1631 Donnr Funeral Elegies {R.) t 
The Affrique Niger streams enwombs Itselfe into tne earth. 
1633 P. Fletcher Elisa xxx, Why is he living, then, in 
earth enwombed? x8ao Browning Sordello v. 4x8, I en- 
womb Some wretched Friedrich with his red-hot tomb. 
185* Singleton Virgil II. 449 If thou Enwombest such 
high courage in thy oreast. i6go Miss Mulock Romant. 
T. 40 The dull deaa metals that lie enwombed there. 

* iicncc Bnwo’mbed ppl. a., pregnant. 
i8ao Shelley Witch A tl. x, Wondering how the enwombed 
rocks Could have brought forth so beautiful a birth. 


Enwood, -worthy, -wrack : see En- * i b, 2. 
Enwrap, inwrap (en-, inra*p), v. [f. En- \ 
In- + Wrap vi] 

1 . trans. To wrap, envelop, enfold in or with 
(a garment, case, or covering, coils or folds of 
anything) ; also, with the thing enveloping as 
subject, lit. and fig. fin early use also ; To fold 
up (a garment). 

a. x38a Wyclip Jer. x. 8 A tree, .with siluer enwrappld. 
>548 Gest Pr. Masse 71 To enwrap. 157a Bossewell 
Armorie 11. 95 b, Twoo Cypres trees . . enwrapped with Ivy 
proper. 1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 51 Membranes en- 
wmppyng round the ioyntes. Ibid. vm. 105 They are en- 
wrapped Doth with the thinne, and also the hard Mem- 
brans. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 280 It ought to be applied 
enwrapped well in wooll. «<• j A Snaps A nat. Horse iv. 
xxi. (1686) x88 For it enwrappeth almost all the Muscles 
of the Thigh. 17x5-6 Pops Odyss. vm. 339 Down rushed 
the toils, enwrapping as they lay The carefess lovers. 1775 
R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 8s The women of 
the Tnrks . . when they go out, arc enwrapped in white 
linen. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bet. 144 Petals . . enwrap- 
ping the stamens. 1845 P. Parleys Ann . VI. 80 The body 
of a man. .enwrapped in a shroud. 

0 - 138a Wyclip 2 Kings ii 8 Helyas tooke his mantyll, 
and Inwrappyde it — Prov. xxix. 6 The sinnende wicke 
man a grene shal inwrappe. *888 Sdem Decades W. Ind. 
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it. ix. (Arb.) 13a When shec teeth her younge chekyn in- 
wrapped in towe or flaxe. t6o$ Bacon Adv. Lear n. 11. 
xxii 9 6 How theyfthe affection*] are enwrapped one within 
another, m 1661 Fuller Worthies, Wiltshire in. 165 Hit 
Armes . . three Childrcn-heads . . In wrapped about their 
neck*, with at many Snakes Proper. 1790 G. Hughes Bar* 
bados 953 In wrapped in sometime* ten or eleven green 
husky leaves. 

% b. transfi To wrap, enfold closely in a sur- 
rounding medium, e.g. clouds, darkness, vapour. 
Of the medium : To envelop. Also f 


a. i<(45 Udall Eras ph. Par. Luke (1548) xxiii. 806 En* 
wrapping his minde and sentence In the mistical darknesse 
of parables. 1363 Sackvillk Mirr. Mag. Induct. 5 'l*he 
mantels rent, wherein enwrapped been The gladsome groves. 
1640 Bp. Ham. Rem. Whs. it. (1660) 38 Neither can it ever 
see more then half the World at once ; darkness the while 
enwraps the other. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (185a) 12 . 
4x5 The fiery meteor, enwrapt in clouds and darkness. 1848 
Miller First Impr. xi. (1857) ya It stands half enwrapped 
in tall wood, a 1849 Poe a. B. Browning Wks. 1864 III. 
403 A mystical something or nothing enwrapped in a fog 
of rhapsody. 

ft 1390-0 Spenser F. Q. (J.\ Arachne. .Spread her subtil 
net, Inwraoped in foul smo&k. 1666 Howe Bless. Righteous 
(1825) 53 And inwraps it in the blackness of darkness for 
ever. 1878 G. Macdonald Phantasies III. xxii. 161 In- 
wrapt me like an odorous vapour, 

o. Const, from. 

a 1840 Poe Valentine Poems (1859) 57 Her own sweet 
name that nestling lies upon the page, enwrapped from every 
reader. 1883 T. Hardy in Long*n. Mag .) uly 354 The inevit- 
able glooms of a straitened hard-working life occasionally 
enwrap him from such pleasures as he has. 

2. jig. a. To contain implicitly, involve. 

Observ . on his Majesty s Anew, to Decl. Pari. 13 
Whether this or that Doctrine enwraps the greatest Danger. 
s 6 i 19 Roberts Clavis Bib l ’. 619 The benefits enwrapped in 
this salvation for the Church. *88a Pop. Science Monthly 
XXII. 148 An act which inwraps so much ofirreparable loan. 

b. To * wrap * in slumber, trance, etc. ; to absorb 
or engross in contemplation, thought, etc. 

In some applications of this sense the pa. pplc. is liable 
to be confused with Enrapt, q. v. 

«. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xiv. xvii, Enwrapt in fond desire. 
1801 Shaks. Twel. N. iv. iii. 3 Though *tis wonder that 
enwraps me thus, Yet 'tis not madnessc. 1699 Milton 
Nativity 134 If such holy song Enwrap our fancy long. 

0 . >589 Urrrnb A readies (1616} 41 His trance, wherein the 
present wonder had inwrapt him. 1641 Milton Ch. Dtscip. 
11.(1851) 68, I doe now feele my selfe inwrapt on the sodaino 
into those maxes and Labyrinths of dreadful! and hideous 
thoughts. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz 176/2 Too much in- 
wrapped in the contemplation of his happiness. 

•j-O. To involve, implicate, entangle (in danger, 
guilt, suffering) ; to involve in a common fate 
with another. Obs. 


danger. s6|6 Sanderson Serm. 1 1 . 47 And from enwrap- 
ping himself within the guilt of their transgressions. x8a6 
E. Irving Babylon II. vi. 133 That day of wrath, .fearfully 
enwrappeth them all in the horror* of it* last hour. 

0 . 1363-87 Foxb A. 4 M. (1596) 97/1 They in wrapped 
tHemseiues in . .miserie and desolation. 1633 N. R. tr. Cam. 
den't Hist. Elis. iv. 178 His confession, .in wrapped many. 
1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 147 The first Adam. . 
plunged himself into all unrighteousness, and so in wrapped 
himself in the curse. 

Hence Bnwwppod, -wra pt ppl. a. 

1598 Chapman Iliad 1. 313 To heaven the thick fumes 
bore Enwrapped savours. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. 
§ 33 Somewhat viscous and in wrapped, and not easy to turn. 
a 1638 Mede Wks. 1. xliv. 250 when the in wrapped Pro- 
mises were unfolded and revealed. x868 Se Idea's Tabled. 
(Arb.) Introd. 9 Their in wrapped principles may be under- 
stood in their nature. 

Enwrapping, inwrapping (en-, inrarpirj), 
vbl. sb. [b prec. + -ino *.] 1 he action of the verb 

Enwrap. Also carter, a fold. lit. and fig. 

1543 Trahrron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. x. 10 T ne third and 
laste of the smal guttes . . hathe many involutions and in- 
wrappynges. 15/61 T. Norton Calvin s Inst. iv. 6a Darke 
by reason of many doutefull enwrappyngs. 1367 Mapi rt 
Gr. Forest 34 ItIBindweede] .. troubleth them with the in- 
wrapping and circumplication about y- other their stem or 
stalk. 10x9 W. Sclater Expos. 1 These. (1630) 12 In re- 
spect of their promiscuous enwrapping m common calami- 
ties. 1840 Arnold in Stanley L(/e A Corr. (1844) II. App. 
430 Their [the Apennines'] infinite beauty of outline, and 
the endless enwrappings of their combes. 

Enwrapping, inwrapping (en-, innxrpig), 
ppl. a. [f. Enwrap v. + -ing 2 .] That enwraps; 
enclosing; enveloping. 

1830 Browning Christm. Eve A Easter Day 943 See the 
enwrapping rocky niche. x86e H. Spencer First Princ. 11. 
x. | 84 (1875) 958 Radiation from the enwrapping cloud. 

t Enwra-pxnent, inwrvpment. Obs. rare . 
[f. Enwrap v. 4 -ment.] The action of enwrap- 
ping; the state of being enwrapped. Also cotter. 
a wrapping, covering. 

1733 Shuckford Creation 203 They wreathed together a 
foliature of the fig-tree, and made themselves enwrapments. 
1798 Month. Mag. VI. 552 The inwrapment in surplices of 
linen. 

Enwrzathe. in wreathe (en-, inrrtf). Also 
7 inwreath, [f. En - 1 4 Wreath* v.] tram . 
+ a. To wrap or envelop in (obs.). b. To wreathe, 
intertwine with. o. To surround as with a wreath ; 
to encircle as a wreath does. lit. and fig. 

readied in a 
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and thrown into the sea. 
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xiv. (R.) f Enwreathed in a sail 
1630 Brathwait Eng. GentL 87 


Such plants as they [the endive or misselto] in wreath. 1667 
Milton /*. L. hl 361 With these that never fade the Spirits 
Elect, Bind thir resplendent locks in wreath'd with beam*. 
1730 Thomson Autumn 937 Nor less the palm of peace 
en wreathes thy brow. 1791 Mrs. Radclifhk Rom. Forest 
H, The lofty battlements, thickly enwreathed with ivy. 
x8go Mrs, Browning Poems II. 47, I gaze upon her beauty 
Through the tresses that en wreathe it. 1833 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. fiord, I. 75 Group* of thom,nar<*l and sloe, 
enwreathed with honeysuckle. 1839 Geo. Kiiot A, Bede 
70 It was not at all a distressed blush, for it was in wreathed 
with smiles and dimples, x8n Browning Pheidtppides 49 
Oak and olive and bay,— I bid you cease to enwreatne 
Brows made bold by your leaf l 
Hence Enwrea*thed ///. a. 

1631 Brathwait Whimzies } Gamester 42 Walking . . with 
. .an enwreathed arm like a dispassionate lover. x8ao Keats 
Hyperion 1. 219 Bowers of fragrant and enwreathed light. 

Enwrite, Bn wrong : see En ~ pref) 3. 
Bnwrought : see Inwrouoht. 

Eny. obs. variant of Ant. 

Bnykynnee, variant of Anykyns, Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. ti. 200 Fettereth fast falsenesse for 
enykynnes gifte*. 

finymy, obs. form of Enemy. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 80 Mngre all hi* enymyss, etc. 

Enyoke: seeEN-/nf/i 3. 

Enys, variant of Enes adv . Obs. once. 

Enyyn-, enyntyBch, var. ff. Anientish v. Obs. 
Enzone : see En- pie/) 1 a. 

Enzootic (enziip'tik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. Iv in 
4 {( j>ov animal + -1C, on the analogy of chaotic , 
hypnotic , etc. Cf. Fr. enzootique.] 

A. adj. 1 Applied to diseases of cattle peculiar 
to a district, climate, or season, in the same 
manner as Endemic is employed to indicate those 
of human beings* (.5 'yd. Soc. Lex.). 

B. sb. An enzootic disease. 

1880 Times 15 Sept. 7/6 Fortified by a knowledge of en- 
demic* and enzootic* in other region*. 188a G, Fleming 
Vivisection in 19 th Cent No. 61, 472 The disease [anthrax] 
is cn/6otic in the half-submerged valleys . . of Catalonia. 

EO. A game of chance, in which the appro- 
priation of the stakes is determined by the falling 
of a ball into one of several niches marked E or 
O respectively. Also attrib . 

1730 Covkntry Pornpey Lit. 1. xv. (1785) 36/2 For the sake 
of playing at E O. 18*7 Hone Every-Day tik. II. 113 The 
profits gained by EO Tables, Rouge et Noir, etc. 

£ 0 -, prefix, employed as combining form of 
Gr. dawn, in scientific terms of recent origin, 
chiefly Geol. and Pal front. First used in Eocene, 
with the sense * characterized by the M dawn” or 
faintly recognizable teginnings of* (the recent 
fauna and flora) ; subsequently, with similar no- 
tion, in Bophytio (*>frtik), a. [ 4 Gr. <pvr6v plant 
4 - 10 ], characterized by the earliest appearance of 
plant -life. Bosolo (/|dz<7u*ik), a. [4 Gr. (fov 
animal], characterized by the earliest appearance 
of animal life ; said of the Laurentian strata and 
the period represented by them. Also in mod.L. 
names of fossil genera, believed to tie the earliest 
representatives of types still existing, as Bohlppus 
(/| 0 hi*p£s) [ + Gr. Iirirof horse], the oldest known 
genus of the horse family. Boptarla (*ip-pt£ris) 
F 4 Gr. irrepis fern], a genus including the oldest 
known fern, Boaatiras (f| 0 s§*r#s), the oldest 
known genus of saurians. Bosoon (f t ozo “*^n) f + 
Gr. (ffov animal], a supposed genus of foraminifers 
or rhizopods, at one time regarded as the earliest 
known animal ; its alleged remains are now be- 
lieved to be of inorganic origin ; hence Boso*onal 
a., pertaining to the eozoon. 

1879 Le Conte Eltm. Geol. so4*Eohippus . .a small animal 
no Digger than a fox, having three toe* on the hind foot and 
four perfect ones on the fore foot. x88o Huxley In Times 
25 Dec. 4/1, I do not see . . any reason to doubt that the 
eocene equidae were preceded by mesozoic forms, which dif- 
fered from eohlppu* in the same way as eohippu* differs 
from eouus. 1880 Dawson Earth 4 Man ii. 33 An *Eophy- 
tic period preceding the Eoxoic. *879 Le Conte Eletu. 
Geol. 404 Unless we except the "Eooaurus, these are the 
first true reptile* found. 1873 Dawson Earth 4 Man ii. 18 
*Eozoic or those [rocks] that afford the traces of the earliest 
known living being*. 1871 Hunt in Proc, Amer. Assoc. 
Set. 53 Subsequently to the eozoic times, silicated rocks, .are 
comparatively rare. 187* Darwin Orig. Spec. x. 287 The 
existence of the *Eozoon in the Laurentian formation of 
Canada is generally admitted. 1879 Le Conte EUm. Geol. 
275 A section of an *Eozodnal mass. >88t R. Etheridge 
in Jml. Geol Soc. XXX VII 1 . 54 The prevalent limestones, 
Eozoonal or otherwise. 

Eoan (fi< 7 u ‘&n)> a < [f- L. 15-us, a. Gr. 1)9)0*, f. 
ty-s dawn -f -an.] Of or pertaining to the dawn ; 
eastern. 

a x8ee Shelley Liberty xv, The morning-* tar Beckon* 
the Sun from the Eoan wave. 1807 Sir H. Taylor Com. 
nenns iil 5 (D.) The Mithra of the middle world, That 
sheds Eoan radiance on the West. 

S006&6 (J'Wn), a. Geol. [f. Gr. ij6 >- 1 dawn 
(see Eo*) 4 ncuvbt new, recent.] 

1. The epithet applied to the lowest division of 
the Tertiary strata, and to the geological period 
which they represent. 

*833 Lyell Prifu. Geol. (ed. 2) III. 54 The period next an- 


tecedent we shall call Eocene, tigs Richardson Geol. vii. 
174 The eocene group is characterised by a total absence 
01 cycade*. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 214 The Eocene rock* 
once spread over the whole sunace of this chalk. 

fig. 183 6 Darwin Let. 17 June (1887) II. 73 His Geology 
also 1 * rather eocene as I told him. 1864 Lowkll Fir, 
side Trav. 103 These eocene periods of the day are not 
fitted for sustaining the human forms of life. 1870 Daily 
Tel. 93 Sept, It* deep roots shot back into the eocene strata 
of civilisation. 

2 . qua*i-xA 

1831 Richardson Geol. xl. 370, x. Upper Eocene, e. Mid- 
dle Eocene. 3. I-ower Eocene. 

fig. 1877 Blackmore Krtma II. xxxvl. eai The calm 
deep eocene of British rural mind. 

Eode, ME. and OE. pa. t. of Go. 

Bofbn, obs. form of Hkaven. 

Boll*, obs. form of Oil. 

Eoli, variant of Klb, oil, Obs. 

Bolian, Bolio, Eolipyle, var. fT. ASolian, etc. 
Bom, obs. form of am : sec Hr v. 

Bom, variant of Emk, Obs. uncle. 

Bon, variant form of ,/Kon. 

+ Bout. [OE. frt/.] A giant. 

a xooo Ruin (Gr.) a Brosnnfi cute ^eweorc. C1173 Lamb. 
Horn. 03 Eontas wolden areran . . anne stepel. 

Borl, obs. and Hist, form of Earl. 

Borne, var. of Eaun adv. Obs. earnestly. 
Bornen, variant of Kinnicn : see Run. 
Bornest, obs. form of Earnkht. 

Borre, var. f. Ihue sb. and a. Obs. t anger, angry. 
Bozin (f tfsin). Chem. [f. Gr. the moming 
red, the dawn + -in.] A red dye-stuff pioduced by 
the addition of bromine to a solution of fluorescin 
in glacial acetic add. Its potassium salt, known 
in commerce as ‘soluble cosin’ or ' cosin’, is used 
os a rose-coloured dye. Also attrib. 

x866 A. Flint Trine. Med. (1880)866 The addition of some 
coloring agent, such as iodine or eosine, is of assistance in 
searching Tor tncm. 1870 Watts Diet. Chem, % Eosin. 1883 
Athenaeum 27 June 827/j Coal-tar colour*, especially eosine 
reds, have been employed in the artificial flower manufacture. 

Botand, -end, var. of Etkn, Obs. giant. 

-60UZ, suffix, occurring in adjs., is chiefly f. L. 
•e wj 4 -ous. The Eng. words with this suffix are 
for the most part practically mere adaptations of 
1 .. adjs. in - eus , the senses of which they generally 
retain. While, however, the L. adjs. in - eus f. 
sbs. denoting material substances have usually the 
sense 1 composed of ’, as well as the sense * of the 
nature of, resembling’, their Eng. derivatives in 
-eous express the latter meaning only : compare, 
e. g. argenteous , ligneous , vitreous , with the corre- 
sponding words in I^itin. In a very few cases 
(e g- aqueous ) Eng. adjs. in -eous have been formed 
directly on L. sbs. The L. ending - eus also 
occurs as part of a complex suffix, as in the words 
in -deeus (see -ACKora) and - dtteus (cf. consen- 
taneous , instantaneous ). 

a. In beauteous , bounteous , duteous , plenteous , 
the ending -eous arises from the addition of the 
suffix - ous to -te, earlier form of -ty ; but in the 
older words of this formation -teous replaces an 
earlier - tivous , f, Fr. -///+- ous; e. g. bounteous 
was originally boun tivous, f. Fr. bontif, f. bonte : 
see Bounty. 

3 . In a few instances -eous is an analogical de- 
formation of other suffixes, as in righteous (for 
rightwise), courteous , for ME. curteis a. OFr. cur- 
teis (- eis L. -ensem). 

Boveze, obs. form of Eaves. 

Bow, obs. form of Yew. 

Bow, -er, etc., obs. form* of You, Your, etc. 
Bowberge, obs. form of Yewbkbby. 
tEowde. Obs. [OE. lowdc : — OTeut, type 
+awidjo(m, f. *awf-s, OE. iowu Ewe. Cf. 01 IG. 
twit , Goth, awtpi of same meaning, but different 
formation.] A flock of sheep. 

a xooo Andreae 1669 Ne scealt tm fxet eowde anforlx- 
tan. e xooo Age. Pt. lxxviii. 14 We pin folc wicrun and fade 
sceap eowde* pine*, a 1173 Cott. Horn. 245 J}if he hit ban 
3emet, he hit uer8 an hi* eaxlun to J> ara «owdc oder falde. 

Eozoic, Eozoon, etc. : see Eo- pref. 

Bp-, prefix , in words a. or ad. Gr., or f. Gr 
elements, represents *ir-, shortened form of M 
before a vowel : see Epj-. 

Epacrid (epoe krid). Hot. [ad. mod.L. cpacrid - 
em , f. Gr. int+Aicpit summit ; so called by Forster 
( 1776 ) because ‘the plants of this genus are gene- 
rally found on mountain tops ’ (Forster, Charae - 
teres Generum Plant. 10 ). In sense b. f. mod.L. 
Epaerid-ev.'] 

a. A plant of the genus Epaeris. b. A plant 
of the N.O. Epaeridem, of which this is the typical 
genus ; the order consists of corolliflorai dicotyle- 
dons, growing in Australia and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, which resemble theheathsof other countries. 

1881 Blackmore Christowell i, Choice geraniums lived 
here, and rotes, heaths and epaendt. 
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EpMt (i packt, e paekt). [ad. Fr. epacte, L. 
epacta, Gr. Iira/mj, f. inaKtot, vbl. adj. of kmdyttv 
to intercalate, f. i*i on + dyuv to bring.] 

1 . a. (Also pi. e facts.) The number of day* that 
constitutes the excess of the solar over the lunar 
year of 12 months, b. The number of days in 
the age of the moon on the first day of the vear 
(now Jan. 1st, but formerly March 1st or a and). 

a. t<M A. King Can whs' Cattch. N vj b, Y° Epact, 
quhilk i* y* nombre of y^ daye* quhairby y* tere of y ( ’ 
sone do exccid y’ *ere of y* moone. 1603 Sir C. Heydon 
Jud. Astro! xviii. 381 The Epact, or 11. dales ouerolus. 
1715 Bradlhy Fam. Diet. *. v, year, Thes« eleven Days 
are call'd E pacts. 17J0 Phil. Trans . XLVI. 421, 1767 

Bonnycastlr Astron. xiv. 03 7. 

b- 155* Bk. Com. Prayer , Almanack, heading of col. 3 
The Epactc. 1561 Eden ArtNauig, 11. vi. 31 This noraber 
of Epact or concurrent Is founde. 1304 Blundevil Exert , 
vii i. (ed. 7) 654 The Epact [beginneth] the first of March. 
1594 J. Davis Seamans Seer, (1607) 6 There are two num- 
bers especially required, named the Prime and the Ej»act. 
1696 Whiston Th . Earth 11. (172a) 214 The Eccentricity of 
the Sun is . exactly coincident with the Epact of the Moon. 
1704 Hfarnk Duct. Hist. 4,1714) I 5 The Epact is the num- 
ber of Days of the Moon’s age on the last day of December. 
1704 J Harris Lex. Techn. s. v., Divide by 3 ; for each one 
left add Ten ; 30 reject : the Prime make* Epact then. 
1816 Pi ayfair Nat. Phil. II. 117 The Epacts . .the ages of 
the moon . . at the beginning of every year. 1867 Denison 
Astron. without Math, 95 The moon's age at that time is 
called the epact of the year. 

2 . Any intercalated day or days, rare . 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. Gloss., Epact, the day 
put to, or set in, to make the leape yeere. x88o Contemp. 
Rev. Apr. 585 The five days whirh the Egyptians added 
by way of epact to the twelve months of thirty days each. 

3 . at t rib. 

1876 Prayer-bk. Interleaved 55 By means of the Epact 
Almanack, Easter-day for any year may be readily found. 

Ep&otal (/p#*kt&l, eparktal), a. Anal. [f. Gr. 
Inaurbs (see prec.) + -al.] ‘Imported; foreign* 
( Syd. Soc . Lex.). Epa dal bone : the Wormian bone 
at the superior angle of the occipital bone. 

1878 Bari ley tr. Topinards Anthrop. 11. i. 207 The ex- 
ceptionally large ossa Wormiana. .an cpactal, for example. 

tEpa»ne~tic, a. Ob$. Also 7 ©pmnitio, 8 
epainetio. [ad. Gr. hnuvrnKbs, f. hratvltiy to 
praise.] Laudatory, panegyrical. 

1675 Phillips Theatr. Poet. Pref. **sb, In whatever kind 
of Poetry, whether the Epic, the Dramatic, .the Epsenetic, 
the Bucolic, or the Knigrain. 1687 Winbtanlky Lives Eng. 
Poets Pref., Some aduictingthemselves most to the Epick . . 
other to the Elegiack, the Epxnitick, the Bucolick, or the 
Epigram. 1736 Bailky, Epainetuh Poem comprehends 
the Hymn, the Epithalamium, the Genethliacon, or what 
else tends to the praise or congratulation of the Divine 
persons and persons eminent upon earth. 

HEpagopa (epa %o*'gi). [Gr. Iirayary^, f. J*- 
dyFiv to Drrng In, f. ini to f Hyuv to bring.] The 
method of bringing forward a number of particular 
instances to lead to a general conclusion; argument 
by induction. Bpago'glo a. [ad. Gr. hray<uyue- 6 s] t 
of an inductive nature. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epagomenic (epigumcnik), a. [f. Gr. iw- 
ayoi* 4 y-ij (ipxipa) intercalated (day), pass. pplc. of 
Indysiv (see prec.) + -ic.] Intercalary (days) ; 
(gods) worshipped on intercalary days. 

1839 Eraser's Mag. XX. aix The epagomenaic [sic], i.e. 
as the gods of tho five days which formed no part of the 
month, or of the old solar year. 1880 Athenaeum 23 Oct. 535/3 
Kites to )>e performed or omitted on the epagomenic clays. 

Epal«a'oeon«, a. Bot. [f. E- pref . » + 1 .. palca 
chaff 1 -acbous.] Having no chaffy scales. 

In mod. Diets. 

Bpalpate (/p«'lp^\ «. Ent. [f. E- pref. 3 + 
L. Palpus the soft palm of the hand, in moa.L. a 
feeler.] Having no palpi or feelers. 

1884 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Ep&lpebrat* (ip**lpfbrA% a. [f. E- pref . 3 + 
L. palpebra eyelid + -atic 5 *.] Having no eyebrows. 

1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Spaaa-, before stems beginning with a vowel 
efuzn-, a combination of two Greek preposi- 
tions 4 v(<) upon, in addition + dv<£ up, again, oc- 
curring in some rhetorical terras, adopted from 
Greek. Xpft-'&adlplo's&s [Gr. MwXqjoh a doubl ing ; 
cf. Anadiplosis], (see quots-). B panalrpels [Gr. 
\r)\fnt a taking, f. ; of. Analepsy], a figure 
by which the same word or clause is repeated 
after intervening matter. Bp*2Ut*phora [Gr. <popa 
a carrying] -* Anaphora. Bpui*atrophe [Gr. 
orpotplj turning; cf. Anastrophb], a figure by 
which the end-word of one sentence becomes the 
first word of the next. Bpanodos, also err on. 

6 epanodis, 7, 9 epanados [Gr. 6 & 6 t way; cf. 
Anode], a. the repetition of a sentence in an in- 
verse order ; b. a return to the regular thread of 
discourse after a digression. Bpanorthosis [Gr. 
6 p 9 uois a setting straight, f. 6 p$6tir, f. 6 p$6t straight], 
a figure in which a word is recalled, in order to 
substitute a more correct or stronger term. Hence 
Bpanorthotio a. 

1678 Pnilli r* , * Epa nadt ptosis . a Rhetorical figure wherein 


a sentence begins and ends with the same word ; as 
Severe to hi* servants, to his children severe. 17*6 Bailey, 
Efanadiplosis . . In Latin this figure is called Indus to. 
1847 Craio, E/anadiplosis. 1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 
111. xix. (Arb.) 2x0 * Epanalehtis , or the Eccho sound. .Much 
must he be beloued, that loueth much, a 1819 F01 hrrby 
Atheom. (16*2) Pref. to A Poeticall Eponalepsis or redupli- 1 
cation. 1716 Bailey, E/anale/sis,*. repetition. 1847 Craig, 
Eponalepsis. 1876 Philufs, * Epanaphora, a figure in 
wnich the same word begins several sentences. 1864 
Webster, Epanapkora. 1884 Webster, * Epanastrophe. 
1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 929 * Epanodis, 
or the figure of Retire, a 1679 Hobbes Rhet. (1840) 593 
Epanados . . signifies the turning to the same tune, xlxa 
Knox & Jeb» Corr. II. 79 The epanodot, or., speaking 
first, to the latter of two propositions ; afterwards, to the 
former. 1847 Craig, Epeuiodos . . a rhetorical figure, when 
a sentence or member is inverted, or repeated Backward. 
1379 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Jan. 6x A prety 
•Epanorthosis in these two verses. *87 • H. More Brief 
Reply 172 By a seasonable Epanorthosis he straightway adds, 
etc 1738 Bailky, Epanorthosis. 1847 Craig, Epanorthosis. 

Epanthou* (Cpse-nj^), a. Bot. [f. Gr. lw(l) 

+ &y0-ot flower + -ous.] Growing upon flowers, as 
certain fungi. In mod. Diets. 

Eparoh (e paak). Also 7 eparok. [a. Gr. 
f irapx’Ot , f. in(l) over + dpx6s ruler.] 

1. a. Hist. Used as equi valent to the L. 
feetus prefect, b. In mod. usage : The governor 
of an eparchy or administrative division in the 
kingdom of Greece. 

1856 Blount Glossogr. Eparch, the President of a Pro- 
vince. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4* E. (1846) V. liii. 245 The eparch 
or prefect of the city. *8*7 Sir H. Taylor Comnenus 11. 
ill, The eparch* will resort To the Bucolcon. *«H J/u 
Bent in Macm. Mag. Oct. 431/2 These cparchs again look 
after the demarche or mayors of tho various towns. 

2. Ecd. a. Hist. The metropolitan (bishop) 
of a province, b. In the Greek (Russian) Church : 
The metropolitan ( bishop) of an eparchy. 

1691 Grabcomk Reply to rind. Disc. Unreasonableness 
New Separ. 21 The African Fathers were such Enemies to 
the Titles of Eparck or Patriarck. 1881-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Reltg. Knowl. III. X927 Under him [tne patriarch] the 
eparchs in the provinces. 

Hence B parohat© [see -ate*]. - next. 
t88s~3 Schakf Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 1763 The three 
eparchates of Palestine. 

Epa'rchial, a. [f. next + - AL.] Pertaining to 
an eparchy. 

x 882-3 Schafp Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 9082 Under these 
chief academies are the eparchial seminaries, with many 
cinuit and parish schools. 

Ep&rony (e*p&jki). [ad. Gr. hrapxla, f. tnap - 
Xoy : see prec.] A district or province under the 
government of an eparch. 

1. One of the subdivisions of the modem king- 
dom of Greece ; a division of a nomarchy. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 433/2 Deputies from the communes 
Assemble at the chief town of the eparchy, c 1850 Nat. 
Encycl. I. 839 It forms part of the eparchy of Naxos. x88o 
Encycl. Brit. XI. 85 (art. Greece) The [13] nomarchies are 
sub-divided into 59 eparchies. 

2. In the Russian (Greek) Church : A diocese. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 87 Bishops .. preside over 
dioceses called Eparchies. 1798 Malthus Popul. (1878) 153 
It [a statistical work on Russia] contains all the eparchies 
except Brudaw. 186a Neale Ess. Liturg. (1867) 302 All 
the sees arc divided into eparchies. 

t EpaaBy tero’tically, adv. ttonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
tnaaarvTfpov one upon another ; cf. chaotically .] 

1852 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 249 He killed seven of 
them cpassyterotically, that is, one after another. 

Epatic, -ke, obs. ff. Hepatic, etc. 

|| Epanle (ep$*l). Fortif. Also 8 espaule. 

[a. Fr. ipault (earlier espaule) shoulder.] The 
4 shoulder * of a bastion, #. e. the place where the 
face and flank meet. 

x?02 Mil. Did., Epaule. 1704 J. Harris Lex . Techn ., 
Epaul, espaul. 1727 Chambers, Epaule, or Espaule. 1748 
Earthquake of Peru i. 48 Which makes the Angle of tne 
Epaule 130 Degrees. 1853 Stocqurlrr Mil. Encycl. s,v. 
Bpaxuanasmt (ep§'lm£nt). Fortif Also 7 es- 
pauiment, 9 epaulment. [a. Fr. ipaulement 
(earlier esf), f. tfauler to protect (troops) by an 
epaulemcnt, f. tfaulc shoulder.] 4 A covering mass 
raised to protect from the fire of the enemy, but 
differing from a parapet in having no arrangement 
made for the convenient firing over it by defenders * 
(Adm. Smyth). 

1887 J. Richards Jml, Siege Buda 8 To beat the Enemy 
from an Espnulment they had made to flank the Breach. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xlv. (1804) 306, I never saw an 
epaulemcnt but once — and that was at the siege of N&mur. 
x8xx Pinkerton Petral. I. 43 Fasces of prisms, projecting 
from the wall, like cpaulemonts. 1859 F. Griffiths Artie. 
Man.(tB62)i$i On the balls striking the epaulment, they 
ricochdd. 

Epaulet, epaulette (e*p$let). [a. Fr. ipetu- 
lette, f. Haute shoulder. 

The anglicized spelling epaulet Is preferable, on the ground 
that the word is fully naturalUed in use ; but the form In 
•ette is at present more common,] 

1. A shoulder- piece ; an ornament worn on the 
shoulder as part of a military, naval, or •oractimes 
of a civil uniform. To win ohs's epaulets: (of 
a private soldier) to earn promotion to the rank 
of officer. 


EPENTHETIC, 

1782 Nelson 98 Nov. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 80 Here are 
two Navy Captains, .with epaulettes. 1800 Navalchron.Hl. 
49S The Post Captain under three years standing . . wears 
one epaulet upon the right shoulder. 1818 4 Qliis * Grand 
Master vtu. aao Gorget, epaulets, and sash, Lion and 
crown— a perfect dash. 1838 Hist. Rec. 4th Dragoon 
Guards 63 The Officers were ordered to wear two Silver 
Epaulettes and an Aiguillette. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. 
Blancs Hist. Ten V. I. 920 Obliged to borrow from Roths- 
child, the banker, the epaulettes he wore as Austrian consul. < 
1875 Hamerton Intetl. Life in. vi. xox A soldier wins his 
epaulettes before the enemy. 

b. As equivalent for 4 officer 'commission . 
1819 M ah ry at F. Mildmay xvi, My captain elect, .herded 
not with his brother epaulettes. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs 
ix. When epaulet* are not sold. 

2. Entom. The plate that covers the base of the 
anterior wings in nymenopterous insects. 

1834 M'Murtrih Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 435 At the base 
of each of the superior wings is a kina of epaulette, pro- 
longed posteriorly, that corresponds to the piece called 
tegula in tho Hymenoptera. 1874 Lubbock Orig. 4 * Met. 
Ins. iii. 56 The ciliated lolies or epaulets. 

8 . Used by antiquarian writers as a name for the 
smaller forms of the shoulder-piece or 4 pauldron > 
in a suit of armour. 

1824 Meyrick Anc. Arm. III. 87 A suit of tumour . . re- 
sembling the haleciets of Henry the Eighth's time in having 
epaulette* for the shoulder. 

4. A piece of trimming forming an ornament for 
the shoulder of a lady’s dress. 

x88s Dickens Mut . Fr. 1. ii, A shoulder — with a powdered 
epaulette on it— of the mature young lady. 

5 . Comb., at epaulet dike adj. 

1841-7* T. R. Tones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 221 Four 
epaulet-like wre&tns of long cilia. 1889 Daily News 12 
Nov. 3/x Oversleeves of the velvet are heaped up in epaulet- 
like folds upon the shoulders. 

Hence Jfl-pautotted ppl. a., furnished or orna- 
mented with epaulets ; wearing epaulets. 

18x0 Naval Chron. XXIII. tsi His cpauletted coat. 1838 
E. Howard^. Reefer xxviii, Heavily-epauletted shoulders. 
i&4$ Blackiv. Mag . LXV. 30 How were the Kabylcs to 
distinguish between the acts of the private soldier and of 
the cpauleted chief. 1880 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
111 . exxiv. 77 To don the dress of epauletted hangmen. 

Epudal (epse'ksial), a. Anal. [f. £p- + L. 
axus + -\hi] Situated on or above the axis (of 
the body) : said of muscles, cartilages, etc. that 
lie upon or above the vertebral column looked at 
in a horizontal position. 

187a Mivart Elem. Anat. 2x9 Such arches, as they ex- 
tend above the axis, have been called epaxial arches. 

Hence Bpa*ziall 7 adv . , in an epaxial position or 
direction. 

t Ept, v. Obs. rare. [a. ON. ocpa\— OTent. 
wdpjan : sec Weep.] intr. To cry aloud. 

c xaoo Ormin 9198 pe rowwstc Us herrd off senne mann Jmtt 
epebb buss i wexste, 

ISpe, var. of YErB a., Obs. t active, bold. 
Epecedean, obs. form of Epicjcdian, 
EpencephaUc (epe-nsffeTik), a. Anat. [f. 
Epenoephal-on + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
epenccphalon ; covering the epencephalon. 

1854 Owrn in Circ. Sc. (c 1885) II. 53/a EpencephaUc arch. 
x88o Gunther Fishes 85 Epencephalic arch, composed of 
the occipital*. 

Epencephalon (epcnse-ftl/fa). Anat. [f. Ep- 
+ Encephalon.] The anterior of the two enlarge- 
ments into which the posterior primary vesicle of 
the brain divides. Also called hind-brain, 

1834 QwttN in Circ, Sc. (C1865) II. 50/2 The epencephalon 
. . derives a further . . bony covering from the barispnenoid 
and the parietal*. x88x Mivart Cat 358 The anterior part 
of this third vesicle is sometimes called the Epencephalon. 

Ependyma (epe ndimi). [a. Gr. hriubvpa, f. 
ln*y&v<tv p f. M over + iv on + Zvttv to put. Cf. 
Fr. 4 bendy me . ] 'Virchow's name for tne lining 
membrane of the cerebral ventricles and of the 
central spinal canal ’ (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

1871 Mivart Elem. Anat. 3 68 Another very delicate epi- 
thelial layer called the ependyma- 1887 Ellis Anat. (ed. xo) 
213 Four of them [ventricles] . . are lined throughout by a 
thin membrane named ependyma. 

Epenthetic (epe-nf/sis). Gram, pate L. 
epen thesis, a. Gr. lwiv$toi* t {. M in addition + h 
in + 6loit placing, f. n-M-vat to place. Cf. Fr. 
epenthbsei] (See quot) 

In mod. philology applied spec, to the phonetic change 
which consists in the transference of a semi-vowel to the 
syllable preceding that in which it originally occurred, as 
in Gr. Yatpw from an earlier *x a A/**- 
1857 J* Smith Myst. Rhet. 171 Bpenthesis is the inter- 
position of a letter or syllable In the midst of a word. 1888 
King & Cookson Sound f Inflex . Gr. 8 Lot. 197 In such 
presents as 86cqM*, the ct is not to be regarded as the result 
of Epcnthesis. 

+ Epe*nthacy f obs. var. of prec. In mod. 
Diets. 

Eptnthttio (epen}>e*tik), a. [ad. Gr. iwtvft- 
ruevt ; see prec. ana - 10 .] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature o£ epenthesis. Of a letter or sound : In- 
serted in the middle of a word. 

1831 M. Stuart Heb. Gr, (ed. 4) I 308 Future with epen- 
thetic Nun. 1899 Lit, Ckurchm. V. 87/e The M (s con. 
sidered epenthetic, as the true word would be . 1883 

Edin, Rev. Oct. 44a An epenthetic t to fill up the sound. 
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Bpwgai# (i)?5\in). Alio 8 epergn, epargne. 
[pern, a corruption of Fr. tpargns laving, eco- 
nomy ; cf. ouot* 1 779 ; but there is no evidence to 
show how the word acquired its present meaning.] 
A centre-dish, or centre ornament for the dinner- 
table, now often in a branched form, each branch 
supporting a small dish for desert or the like, 
•or a vase for flowers. (From our quots. it 
appears that the earlier use was chiefly to hold 
picldcs.) 

1761 Bill 0/Fart in Pennant London (1813) 569, a Grand 
Eper^nes filled with fine Pickles. *77$ in Picton IJpool 
Mumc. Rtc . 199 That Mr. Mayor be desir’d to order a 
handsome silver Epergn. 1779 Mackenzie in Mitror No. 
u 96 In the centre . . stood a sumptuous epargne, filled 
[with sweetmeats]. 1804 Verse* to Dr, IV art on in A nn 
Reg. 028 [His pumls present him with an epergne on his 
resigning the head-mastership of Winchester, hoping that 
it may remind him * of “ Pickles ” left behind *]. 18x9 Ban- 
oust 60 Waiter, epergne, and tankard, beaker, vase. i86x 
Dickens Gt. Expect, xi, An epergne or centre-piece of some 
kind was in the middle of the cloth. 

Bpetite, obs. var. of Hkpatitk. 

Epexegeftis (ep*ks/a$rsis). [a. Gr. 

777cm, f. iwtfrjyucrOat, f. M in addition 4* t(rjytiadai 
to explain : see Exeoicsis.] The addition of a 
word or words to convey more clearly the meaning 
implied, or the specific sense intended, in a preced- 
ing word or sentence ; a word or words added for 
this purpose. 

x6as Br. Mountagu Diatribes 163 The latter part of 
the Apostles assertion is an epexegesis, or explication, of 
the former. — Acts if Mon . 130 Primarily and 

literally, not Princes, but Prophets, which is an epexegesis 
of Anointed. 1888 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 3/1 The a bove may 
be veiy sound epexegesis. 1889 M. B. Edwards A. Young 
In trod. 33 These jottings of old age, interesting as they are, 
err on tne side of redundancy ana epexegesis. 

Epangetio (epe»k8/dsetik). [ad. Gr. 
ytjriH‘ 6 t, f br*£ijy*i<r 9 <u : see prec.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, an epexegesis; given as an 
additional explanation. Const, of. 

1888 Athenaeum 3 Nov. 590 ft Ep. I., w. 18-20 .. are 
epexegetic of the preceding verse. 

Epezagatioal (epe ks/dge-tikai), a. [f. prec. 
+ -al.] ~ prec. Hence 3pe xegetionUy adv. } 
in an epexegetical manner, by way of epexegesis. 

. *864 F. Hall in Wilson tr. VishnAfurdha I. 104 Accord- 
ing to the commentator. ‘ fierce ' and 'mild ’ are epexegetical 
of 4 agreeable * and 4 hideous \ 1863 A thenseum No. 1986. 

602/1 This superfoetation of epexegetical help. 1871 tr. 
Langds Comm. Jeremiah 160 "Hunters* is therefore epex- 
egetical. 188a J. Robertson tr. MtiUe Vs //eh. Synt. 52 To 


egetical. 188a J. Robertson tr. M {liter's II eh. Synt. 52 To 
attach, .epexegetically some additional specification : 4 The 
great river, the river Euphrates ’. 


great river, the river Euphrates . 

Ephah (**&). JM* Antiq. Forms : 4 (ephi), 
7-8 epha, 7- ephah. [a. Heb. nc'N pphdh, be- 
lieved to be of Egyptian origin. 

Cf. Egyptian dpit, a dry measure containing 40 hin, or 
according to Hultsch iB’iB litres 04 gallons. Tne form e/hi 


L. iphi (Vulg.)i=Gr. oi$c 


s=*4 gallc 
(LXX.). 


The Gr. and ] 


forms cannot be adoptions of the Heb. word, but appea 
to be taken directly from Egyptian ; the Gr. is stated by 
Hesychius to be the name ofan Egyptian measure.] 

A Hebrew dry measure, identical in capacity 
with the bath ; see Bath sb$ ; it is variously said 
to have contained from 4! to 9 gallons. Also fig. 

* 39 * Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvlil (1495) 032 
Batus is in fietynge thynges . . Ephi in drye thynges. ion 
Bible Esek. xlv. 10 Ye snail haue iust ballances, and a lust 
Ephah, and a iust Bath. x6aa A. Cooke Pops Joan in 
Hart. Misc. (Malh.) IY. 10 By your Grace’s means, the 
epha, wherein popish wickedness sitteth, may be lifted up 
between the earth and the heaven. 1660 Fuller Mixt 
Contempt . (184s) 177 Some have had a bin. .others an ephah 
of afflictions. *7*1 Bailey, Epha, 

Ephebe (ef/'b). Gr. Antiq. [ad. L. ephib~us 9 
a. Gr. $<pTj 0 os, f. M upon + fj$r) early manhood.] 
Among the Greeks, a young citizen from eighteen 
to twenty years of age, during which he was occu- 
pied chiefly with garrison duty. Also in L. form 
Spfcabua (cfrbbs). Hence Spha blo a., of or 
pertaining to an ephebus, or to early manhood. 

[1897 Potter Antiq. Greece 1. ix. (17*5) 4 ® They who were 
enroll'd amongst the Ephebi. 1807 Robinson Archmol. 
Graces 11. xviu. 173 The ephebt . . were youths that had 
arrived at the age of eighteen years.] 1880 Waldstiun 
Pythog. Rhtgion 5 So soon as they became ephebes . . their 
hair was cut off to the length, etc. 1865 Grote Plato I. iii. 
1 16 note. His [ Aeschines’] two ephebic years. 1884 L. Morris 
Songs Unsung in Times 9 J une 5, 1 . . marked . . my youngest 
born . . doffing hU ephebic robe. 

Epheotio (efe’ktik), a. [ad. Gr. hpeterutbt, f. 
Mx*‘* to check, hold back, hence to suspend (one's 
judgement), f. M upon 4 fx f<K to hold.] Character- 
ized by suspense of judgement. In ancient use, 


to be taken directly from Egyptian ; the Gr. is sta 
Hesychius to be the name ofan Egyptian measure.] 


ized by suspense of judgement. In ancient use, 
a distinctive epithet of the Sceptic school of 

>693 6rqvmart Rabelais iil xxxvL 303 The Schools of 
the ryrronian . . Sceptick, and Ephectick Sects. 1883 
Saimtsbury ha Daily News ao Dec. 6 /a Montaigne • attitude 
was ephectic. 

t SpilO'Bltrh, o. and rA 1 Path. Obs . Forms ; 
4.7 emmera, 6 ephimer*, 7-9 ephemera ; pi. 
7 ephemerae*, 8-9 -®, -a* Also in adapted 
forms 6-7 effimere, 6 ephimer. [a* medJL. ephb 


met ‘a (sc. febris , fem. of ephemeras, a. Gr. I^ij- 
jAtpot lasting only for a day, f. iwt (.see Epi-) 4 
hplpa day. The adapted forms are perh. through 
OF. effimere.] 

A. adj. Of a fever: Lasting only for a day; 

4 ephemeral \ B. sb. An ephemeral fever. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. mi. xxxiv. (1495) 248 Effi. 
mera.one dayes feuer is as it were the heete of one daye. 
* 5*8 Paynkl Sateme Regim. C. A feuer effimere is engen- 
dred of vapours and smudge nimes. 1547 Boordk Brett. 
Health cxxxvL 50 In Englyshe it is named the Ephimer 
fever . . The fever doth dye that daye in the which he doth 
infest any man. . *565 Lloyd Treas. Health R iij, Of the 
Agcw callyd ephimera which endureth but one daye. 16*5 
Hart Anat. Ur. 11. ix. 112 That Feauer which we call 
Ephemera, not exceeding foure and twentie houres. 1707 
Floyer Photic. Pulse- Watch 115 Ephemeras oft end in 
Hectics, or Intermittents, because the Pulse is a-like fiequcnt 
in oil of them. 18x3 J Thomson Led. Infant. 105 The 
ephemera from cold may be regarded as an idiopathic fever. 

Ephemera (/Te*m 6 rfi\ sb? PI. ephemeras, 
-as. (a. mod.L, tphemeia (?sc. musca) : sec prec. 

In med.L. ephemera was neut. pi., a. Gr. 4 </^epa used in 
this sense by Aristotle (see Ephemekon'. The earlier Eng. 
instances are possibly due to the common practice of treat- 
ing plurals in -a as sing. Linnseus however used the word 
as fem., making it the name of a genus (of much wider 
extent than the genus now so called. ] 

1 . An insect that (in its imago or winged form) 
lives only for a day. In mod. entomology the 
name of a genus of pseudo-neuropterous insects 
belonging to the group Ephemcruto (Day- flics, 
May-flics). 

*677 Hack Prim. Orxg. Man. it. vi. 170 But Ephemeraes 
in duration, and little other than Insects in extent. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 82 r 7, I .. have discovered a new 
ephemera. . * # *3 Binuley A mm. Bior. (ed, 4) 111 . 335 The 
Common Ephemera, or Day-fly. 1873 Dawson Earth <7 
Man vi. 136 Shad-flies or ephemeras, which spend their 
earlier days under water. 

2 . transf. and fig. One who or something .which 
has a transitory existence. 

* 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 145 P n These papers of a 
day, the Ephemera: of learning. 1785 Crabbe Netvs/aper 
Wks. 1 834 1 1 . 119 These base ephemeras, *0 born To die 
before the next revolving morn. 1813 Scribbleomania 58 
When the new-fangled ephemeral of fashion shall be no 
more. 1886 H. F. L ester Under 2 Fig Trees 33 (A char- 
woman is] a kind of domestic ephemera which flutters briefly 
in the scullery and then is seen no more. 

Ephemeral (tfc-mSr&l), a. {sb.) [f. Gr. i</^- 
fAtp-os (see prec.) + -al.] 

A. a<li. 

1 . a. Of diseases: Beginning and ending in a 
day. b. Of insects, flowers, etc. : Existing for 
one day only, or for a very few days. 

a. 1576 N kwton tr. Lonnie's Complex. ( 1633) 164 The cor. 
ruption of the Ayre is the cause of this grievous maladie or 
Ephemerall Ague. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 945 If 
very short, lasting only a single day, it is . . an ephemeral fever. 

b- 2806 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. xlix, 523 Some 
insects are so ephemeral that they are to be found only for 
a few days. 1864 Intell. Obserx>. No. 13. 149 The perfect 
Ephemeral imago. *873 Helps Ess.. Exerc. Benevolence 
30 The insects, .poor ephemeral things. 1880 Gray Strutt. 
Bot. vl § 5. 243 Ephemeral or Fugacious, lasting for only 
a day ; as the petals of Poppy. 

2 . In more extended application : That is in 
existence, power, favour, popularity, etc. for a short 
time only ; short-lived ; transitory. 

a 1630 Sir H. Wotton Reliq. Wotton. (1685) 220 An ephe- 
meral fit of applause, a 1630 Bp. Morton Episc. Juxlt/ied 
(1670)143 A Deambulatory, Hebdomatical (or peradventure 
Epnemeral) Office. x8xo T. Iepperson Wrtt. J1830) IV. 137 
His ministers, however weak and profligate in morals, ore 
ephemeral. x8sx Knox On Grammar Schools 157 The gale 
of ephemeral popularity. x8a3 Syd. Smith Sp. Wks. 1859 
II. 204/* Their ephemeral liberty. 1867 Freeman Nomt. 
Cony. (1876) I. vi. 481 Empires like those of Alexander, 
Charles, and Cnut are in their own nature ephemeral. 

b. absol . 

2875 Browning A ristoph. Apol. 127 May I, the ephemeral, 
ne’er scrutinize Who made the heaven and earth. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 381 When the due distinction had 
been drawn between the ephemeral and the lasting. 

B. sb . in pi. Insects which live only for a day. 
Also transf. of books, persons, etc. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit . II. xx. tax Gnats, beetles, etc. 
. .the whole tribe of ephemerals. .may flit in and out. *• 3 * 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 963 Let the breezy sunshine but bring 
out the winged ephemerals. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. 
(1875) so6 Assemblies of important ephemerals who met to 
dispute the respective claims, etc. 1898 W. E. A. Axon 
Bk. Rarities Warrington Museum is Some of these books 
are pure ephemerals. 

Ephemeral! tj (/fe^mene-IItD. [f. prec. + 
-(i)ty.] The quality of being ephemeral ; coner. 
in pi. ephemeral matters. 

tm Carlyle Early Lett. (1886) II. 67 Speculation on 
ephemeralities. s86x Reads Cloister 4//. III. 222 This 
lively companion . . often looked in on mm, and chattered 
ephemeralities. 1878 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 520 Epheme- 
rality? Is not the glory of even the Prime Minister, in 
most cases, but a passing brilliancy ? 
t Ephemeral!, a. and so . Obs. [f. Ephemera 
4 - - an.] A. adj . - Epbjemxeal i a. B. sb. 

m Epbsmjcral B. 

1643 True Informer 13 It was rather an Embryo of a 
Parliament, an Kphemeran of 30 dayes. c 1643 Howell 
Lett. (1630) I. 363 Mcthought, it was a strange opinion of 


our Aristotle to hold, that the least of thoxe small insected 
ephemerans should be more noble than the sun, because it 
had a sensitive soul in it. 17*7 Bradley /*»> Diet. s.v. 
Fever , The Kphemeran Fever is so call'd, because it lasts 
but one Day. 

t Epheme*rean, a. Obs. rare, - Ephemeral. 
1804 Miniature No. 4 (1806) I. 57 Celestial Peacock .. 
Whose conscious plumes diffuse a held Of ephemerean dyes * 

t Eph*m#*rian, a. Obs. [f. Ephkmeri-b 4 
-an.] * Belonging to a journal, register or day- 
book* (Bailey 1736). 

Ephemerio, <*• [f. Ephemjkb-a + -u\]~ErHK- 

MKltAl.. 

*755 mi Johnson. 1847 In Craig; and in mod Diets. 
Ephtmerid (/fermirid'. [ad. mod.L. Ephe- 
mender, f. ephemera.] A11 insect belonging to the 
group Ephemeruim : see Kfhkmkra *. Alsoyfo 

i8y» Ni choi .son Palxont. 186 The Haptophtebium Bar 
ucsii must hsvc attained a sixe much larger than that of 
any recent Ephemrrids. 1874 Farrar Christ 65 The ephe- 
mcrid that burren out its little hour in the summer noon. 
*®78 Daily Tel. 17 Oct , This gossamer nothing, this aerial 
ephemeral, paralyses the intellect. 

tBphtmerid, a. tare. [f. L. ephemerid -, 
stem of ephemetis '. iec ErmcMBiua.] - Lphkmkral. 

**M Mitpord Harmony 91 The ephemerid fashion of 
orthography. 

So f Spfeamftrldal. 

1793 tr. Mcrdcr Fragm . 0/ Politus 4 Hist. II. 444 These 
sons of fortune, these ephemeridal giants who threatened to 
swallow up every thine. 

t Ephemari'dian, a. Obs. [f. L. ephemerid 
stem of ephe merit 4 -ian.] Of or pertaining to an 
ephemeras. 

1696 81 in Blount Glossogr. 1781-1800 in Bailky. 

II EphaXUer&S (/Tcmfri*) : pi. ephemartdea 
(effme rid/z >, formerly often u»ca as a sing. [mod. 
L. ephetneris, a. Gr. Iqnjtiepft diary, calendar, f. 
pepot daily : sec Ephemera.] 
f 1 . A record of daily occurrences ; n diary, 
journal. Obs. 

1591 Lam ba k dr Arch. ^1633^ 168 The Bookes of Entries 
kept there ; which is a true Ephemcris or lournall of the 
Acts of the Court. 1609 Donnk Serm. xxiv. 340 God sees 
their sins, .and in his F.phcmeridcs— his Journals, he writes 
them downe. a 1681 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 2a Register 
not only strange, but merciful occurrences ; let ephemerldes, 
not olympiads, give thee account of His mercies, 
t b. //. for sing. 

16x3 Iackson Creed I. xvii. Wks. I . 119 HU written oracles 
. . an absolute ephemerldes of all things that bad l>ern since 
the first moment of time. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 
v. iv. 371 Having kept an exact Ephemerides of all actions 
for more then five thousand years together. 1630 R. Sta- 
I'Ylton Strada's Lotu C. IVarrts x. x6 Set downe In a Diary 
(or Ephemerides). 

2 . A table ahowing the predicted (rarely the 
observed) positions of a heavenly body for every 
day during a given period. + Also, in pi. the 
tabulated positions (of a heavenly body) for a 
series of successive days. 

1331 Recorde Last. Knowl (1556) 283 Many eclipses of 
the sonne and moone also arc not noted in the common 
Ephemerides and AlinanAchs. 1601 Hoi land l* liny I. 188 
Among the Babyloninns there were found Ephemerides con- 
taining the obscruation of the stars, for 730 yeares. x66a 
Phil. Trans. I,j The Ephemerides of the Comet. 1668 
Ibid. III. 688 Tables of the Motion of the SatellUs of 
Jupiter, with an Ephemcris of the same for this present 
Year. 1874 Mosri.ky Astron. Ixxxviii. (ed. 4) 233 The 
Nautical Almanac for i8ts contained ephemerides of two 
of them. x88o Academy No. 440. 362 'J he following epbe- 
meris. .will be serviceable In searching for the comet. 

t b. pi. As the title of a collection of such 
tables. Often used as sing. ~ 3. Obs. 

1359 CuninghameCVmw. C/as 95 , 1 find in an Ephemerides 
the sonne to be in the firste Digree of Aries, xg^ Blundr- 
vil Exerc . l xxviii. (ed. 71 77 An example used by Stadius in 
the X15 Page of his Ephemerides. x6*8 Wither Juventl. 
Motto (1633) 343 Be slaves unto an Ephemerides. 1633 N. 
Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. xi. 241 You may [know] by an 
Ephemeridea at what houre an Eclipse shall happen. 

Jig . , 1686 W. dk Britain* Hum. Prud. f 21. 99 You 
must be careful to keep an Ephemerides, to know how the 
great Orbs of the Court move. 

3 . A book in which the places of the heavenly 
bodies and other astronomical matters are tabu- 
lated in advance for each day of a certain period ; 
an astronomical almanac. 

lEllAtmanaJkforil'to), Astron. App. (1813)61 An ephemcris 
. . is a book giving the true places of the planets. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet, s.v., The Nautical Almanac, or As- 
tronomical Ephemcris, published in England by the Board 
of Longitude, .which commented with tne year 1767. 183* 
Hkrschkl Astron. v. 204 The equation of time is calculated 
and inserted in ephemerides for every day of the year. 1874 
Moseley Astron. xlv. (ed. 4) 147 These quantities . . are 
stated . . in the tables of the Nautical Almanac, and other 

ephemende*. 

1 4 . In wider sense : An almanac or calendar of 
any kind ; in early use esp. one containing astro- 
logical or meteorological predictions for each day 
of the period embraced ; also, a calendar of saints' 
days. Also pi. in same sense, sometimes used as 
sing. Obs. 

In bibliographical works (e.g. in the Brit. Mut. Cat.), 
'Ephemerides’ is still used as a general beading for Al- 
manac*, Calendars, etc. 
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ijM Bp. Hall Sat. if. vii. 6 Why can hU telUroth Ephe. 
meriaea Teach him the weathers state so long beforne. 160$ 
Bacon Adv. Learn. i. i. ft 3 That Kalendar or Ephemcridcn 
which he maketh of the diversities of times and seasons for 
all actions and purposes. 1610 B. Jonson A Ich. tv. iv. Cures 
Plagues, piles, and pox, by the epnemerides. a 1661 Fuller 
Wort kin, l hut shire iv. 39 He. .wrote an Ephemeris of the 
Irish Saints. 1796 More* Amer. Geog. 1. 45 Several Ephe* 
merides or Almanacks are annually published. 
fig. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch . , Hen, IV, ccclti, Hee 
who had read the Ephemeridcs Of Fate ; and could repeat 
his owne, by roat. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. (1812) 
IX. 10$, I think this can hardly have escaped the writers 
of political ephetnerides for any month or year. 

t b. pi. The appointed daily order of religious 
services. Obs. 

1650 Eldkrfield Tythes 117 How their ephemeridej for 
divine services should be performed. 

II 5 . catachr. « Ephemera 1 1 and 2. 
i8ao Shelley Sens, PL 40 The bcamlike ephemeris Whose 
path is the lightning’s. 1841-4 Emerson Ess . , Self-reliance 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 25 Honour ts venerable to us because it U 
no ephemeris. 

t Epha'merist. Obs . [f. Ephkmbr-ib + -ist.] 
One who uses or makes an ephemeris. 

1656 81 Blount Gfossogr., Ephemenst, one that registreth 
daily actions, or Nativities, with the help of an Ephe- 
merides ; a maker of an Ephemerides. a t666 Howell ( J.). 
He was discoursing of . . the art of foolish astrologers and 
genethliacAl ephemerists. 1706 Phillips, Efhemerist, a 
maker of Ephemeridcs, Almanacks, etc. *736 in Bailey. 

Ephemeromorph (tfe-m^m^af). Biol, 
rare. [f. Gr. (see Ephkme&a) + fwp<p-if 

form.] Used by Bastian as a general name for 
the lowest forms of life, which cannot be assigned 
definitely to either the animal or vegetable king- 
dom. Hence Spha meromorpblo a. 

1874 Bastian in Contemp. Rev. XXUI, 708 The song of 
the Ephemeromorphs might be, in the words of Ovid, ‘ Cor. 
pora vertantur ; nec quod fuimusve, sumusvc, Cras crinius’, 
1876 — ibtd.J an. 243 These creatures of circumstances, which 
become metamorphosed in a most striking and apparently 
irregular manner, I have proposed to include under the 
general designation of * Ephemeromorphs *. 1880 — Brain 

1. 6 The ephcmeromorphic assemblage of vital forms. 

Eplxemeron (HemSrfXn). PI, 7-9 ephemera, 

9 ephemerons. [a, Gr. (($ov) i<pinjupov (Aristotle 
If. A. 1. v.\ neut. of iifdfpitpos : see Ephemera '^.] 

1 . An insect, which, in its winged state, lives but 
for a day. Cf. Ephemera 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva (1677 )§ 697 There arc certain Flies that are 
called Ephemera that live but a day. 1710 Hbarnf. Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Sue.) III. 30 The Ephcmeron, a Fly that lives 
but five Hour* 1845 R. Chambers Vest. Great., Hypoth. 
Devel ., An ephemeron, hovering over a pool for its one 
April day of life. 1884 G. F. Braithwaite Salmonidm 
Westmorld, vi. a6 The most beautiful species of our ephe- 
mera, the green and grey drakes, must not be forgotten. 

2. fig. A short-lived person, institution, or pro- 
duction. 

1771 Bachelor ( 1773) I. No. 38. 254 Unnotic’d, dull invec- 
tive lyes, A mere Ephemeron it dyes, Or but provokes a 
jest. 1787 Beckforo Italy (1834) II. 78 All the human 
ephemera of Lisbon. 1796 Moksk Amer. Grog. II. 371 This 
political ephemeron (constitution formed by the National 
Assembly in 1791]. *837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 
208 Every ephemeron ofa tale-writer, a dramatist, etc. 1859 
Fairholt Tobacco (1876) 61 Samuel Rowlands, a prolific 
writer of ephemera. 1878 Morley Carlyle 173 A cloud of 
sedulous ephemera still suck a little spiritual moisture. 

II 3 . A plant described by ancient writers. Obs. 
Some ancient authors distinguish two plants called ephe- 
tneron ; one so named because springing up and dying in 
one day, the other as being a poison that causes death 
within a day. 

* 57 ® Lyte Dodoens n. xlv. 204 If it be Ephemeron as it 
teemeth to be, then it is good for the teeth. 1616 Hayward 
Sand. Troub, Soul 11. (1620) To Rdr. P 9 Many writings arc 
like the plant Ephemeron: which springeth, flourisheth, 
and fadeth in one '-day. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 

35 It fgoat’s milk] helps against the ephemeron or cantha- 
rides [mistranslates contra cantkaridas it contra ephemcri 
Pot urn Plin. N. H. xxvm. xlv]. 

4 . attrib. 


4*1735 Derham (J.). Swammerdam observes of the ephe- 
meron-worms, that their food is clay. 1751 Chambers CycL 
Travellers into Arabia tell us of several ephemeron-trees. 
£170* Wrslry Serm. Wks. 1811 IX. 115 An Ephemeron 
Fly lives six hours. 1796 D’Israeli Lit. Recreat. 115 Several 
singular coincidences alone gave the ephemeron critic his 
temporary existence. 180a Palsy Nat. Theol. xxiii. (1826) 
345 An ephemeron fly [produces] a cod-bait maggot. 

Ephemwoiui (ife*m6ros), a. [f. Ephemer on 
■f -ous.] Having the nature of, or resembling, 
an ephemeron ; transitory. 

asMo Hammond 19 Serm. vLWks, 1684 IV, Our ephemcr- 
ous wishes, that no man can distinguish from true piety, 
but by their sudden death. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 282 The 
ephemerous tale that does its business and dies in a day. 
187s Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. 386 A certain ephemcr- 
ous insect during its development, moults.. above twenty 
times. 


Ephesian (fff^an), a, and sb. [f. L. ephesi-u. 
(ad. Gr. lienor, f. "Bistro*) + -AN.1 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Epnesus. 

B. sb. 

1 . An inhabitant of Ephesus. 

1388 W yclif Ephet. Prol.. Effcsians [138a Ephecyes] ber 
°i *J 7 ®. Humphreys Coin CAL Mem. vi. 53 The money 
x o E J hesUu “ ^ a stag. 

t®. A boon companion. Obs. Cf. the use of 
Corinthian in Shak*pere, etc* 


1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. \l 164 Prin. Where suppes he T 
. . What Company f Page. Ephesians, my Lord, of the old 
Church. 1508 — Merry W. iv. v. 19 It is thine Host, thine 
Ephesian cals. 

Ephftfine (e’fftin), a. [ad. I.. Ephestnus, f. 
Efinesus. 1 Of or pertaining to Ephesus ; chiefly 
Eccl. with reference to the Third General Council, 
held there a.d. 431, or to certain liturgical uses 
supposed to have emanated from Ephesus. 

*579 Fulki H echini Pari. 188 The Episue of the Ephesine 
Counsell vnto Neatorius. Evelyn Sylva (1776) 339 

The Ephesine temple. 1839 Ykowell Anc. Bnt. Ch. xi. 
(1847) >09 The Ephesine fathers had determined the Cyprian 
church to be independent of the bishop of Antioch. 1850 
C. Wordsworth Theopk. Angl. 166 What is the tenor of 
the Ephesine Canon? 1882 3 A. F. Mitchell in Schaff 
EncycL Relig. KnowL II. 1236 The Scottish fragment in 
the Book of Deer, the Irish fragments.. of distinctly 
Ephesine character, 

XSplltMito (e ffsait). Min. [f. Ephes-uh, near 
which it was found + -ITE.] A pearly- white la- 
mellar mineral, closely related to margarite. 

1851 Amer. JmL Sc. §cr. n. XI. 30 Epnesite [a new 
species], 1872 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. XIII. 387 F.phesite, 
a mineral of. .lamellar structure, .resembles white cyanite. 
t Ephd’fftifttt, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [i.GiApforvos 
of the house or family (f. M upon 4 leria hearth) 
4 -anJ Domestic, as opposed to foreign. 

165s Urqvhart Jewel Wks. (1834) *75 That the state 
[government] of this Isle, without regard to Ephestlan or 
exotick country, .should consider of men according to the 
fruits, whether good or bad. 

EphetO (c fit), rare. [ad. Gr. itpbrjs, agent-n. 
f. GpUvai to impose, command, etc., f. M (see 
Epi-) 4 lira* to send.] In pL The members of 
a body of magistrates at Athens. More commonly 
in L. form e/helie. 

*839 Thirlwall Greece 11 . 19 He [Draco] introduced some 
changes in the administration of criminal justice, by trans- 
ferring causes of murder, or of accidental homicide, from 
the cognizance of the archons to the magistrates called 
ephetes; though it is not clear whether he instituted, or 
only modified or enlarged, their jurisdiction. 

So Bphrtio a. [see -10.] (See quot.) 

1849 Grote Greece 11. x. (ed. 2) III. 107 note, Plato copies 
to a great degree the arrangements of the ephetic tribunals, 

| in his provisions for homicide. 

Ephialtes (efi,celtiz). [a. Gr. rrjt. 

Usually believed to be agent-n. f. NtfudAAf<r0cu, var. of 
c<6oAAccr6ai to leap upon. f. cirt on 4* aXXtcrOai to leap. But 
the phonological difficulties are considerable (cf., however, 
tyiopKQf = Inlopiiof, f. ini 4- ooxos) J and the synonymous 
jfirioAijf, etc. suggest that the word may have been 

I affected by popular etymology.] 

A demon supposed to cause nightmare ; night- 
mare itself. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 2x4 The diseases called Ephialtcs 
or Incubus, i.e. the night-Mare. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. xxl. § 21, 272 To prevent the Ephialtcs or 
night-Mare we hang up an hallow stone in our stables. 
1656 CuLPEmtR Eng. Physic . 206 Such as in their sleep arc 
troubled with the Disease called Ephialtes or Incubus. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. 32a Ephialtes, or Night Marc is 
called by Common People Witch-riding. 

Ephippial (efi-pisi), a. Anat. 8 c Zcol. [f. Eph- 
ippi-um + -*L.] Of or pertaining to the ephippium. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I, 738/1 Its comers are bounded 
by the ephippial . . processes. 1841-71 R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (eo. 4) 455 The development of the ephippial eggs 
takes place at ine posterior part of the ovaries. 

t Ephl'ppiate, V. Obs-° [f. L. ephippi-um 
saddle + - ate.] T o harness or saddle. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1704 in Cocker. 

II Ephippium (efi’piifm). [L. ephippium horse- 
cloth, saddle, ad. Gr. (iplmrtos adj. * that is for put- 
ting on a horse \ f- Iwi upon 4 - inn os horse.] 

1 . Anat. A saddle • shaped depression of the 

sphenoid bone. 184a Dunglison Medical Lex. s.v. 

2 . Zool. The envelope enclosing the winter ova 
of the Daphniidae (a genus of tne Crustaceans), 
which is situated between the back of the animal 
and the carapace, and probably is a development 
from the latter. It is shed with the carapace. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 455 As winter 
approaches, however, the Daphnia may be seen with a dark 
opaque substance within the back of the shell, which has 
been called the ephippium, from its resemblance to a saddle 
..The ephippium h really only an altered part of the 
carapace. 1877 Huxley Anat. tnv. An, vi, 287 Die ephip- 
pium sinks to the bottom, and, sooner or later, its contents 
give rise to young Daphnia. 

Ephod (effx 1). Also 4 ephoth. [Heb. *ddm 
ephody f. tdn dphad to put on.] 

1 . A Jewish priestly vestment, without sleeves, 
slit at the sides below the armpits, fastened with 
buckles at the shoulders, and by a girdle at the 
waist. The high-priest's ephod was of ‘gold, 
purple, scarlet, ana fine-twmed linen (byssus) * ; 
that worn by others was of linen. 

. * 3 ®* Wyclif Ex. xxv. 7 Gemmes to anowrn ephoth, that I 
is, a proestis ouermest clothing, that we deepen a coope. 
i«ii Bible a Sam. vi. 14 Dautd was girded with a linnen 
Ephod. 1770 Chatterton Happiness , The bloody son of 
Jesse . . made himself an ephod to his mind. iM Stanley 
Sinai f Pal. iv. (1858) 905 note, 4 Bring; hither the Ephod/ 
th° orac? * CaP# ’ dm##d k w hwh the High-priest delivered 


2 . transf. A typical priestly garment ; + hence used 
symbolically for ‘tne priestly office*, ‘clerical 
influence \ 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars iv. (R.) The holy ephod made 
a cloak for gain. 1649 Selden Laws Eng, 1. v. (1739) 13 
What the Ephod could not. the Sword wrapt up therein 
should. ,1834 Thackeray Newcomes I. 44 Many a good 
dinner did Charles Honeyman lose by assuming that un- 
lucky ephod [i.e. wearing the surplice in the pulpit]. 
EpliOV (e*f 5 a). [ad. Gr. t<£opos ( «* Epic kwiovpot) 
overseer, overlooker, f. Iwl upon 4 - root *fop, as in 
dphuv to see. Also used in L. pi. form ephori, 
whence app. the form ephories in 1 6-1 7th c.] 

1 . The title given to certain magistrates in various 
Dorian states, esf. at Sparta, where the five ephors, 
appointed annually by popular election, exercised 
a controlling power over tne kings. 

1586 T. B. La PrtmauH. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 547 To con- 
tent the people, they appointed five Ephories who were 
chosen out of the people, as Tribunes to keep away tyranny. 
1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) B, Those which arc good, would 
curbe and bridle him. As the Ephori did the Kings of 
Lacedemonia. 160a L. Lloyd Confer. Lawes 43 The Areo- 
pagites in Athens . . the Ephories m Sparta . . the Amplia- 
tions at Trozacna. 164a ColL Rights Priv. Pari. 10 At 
Lacodemonia, the Ephors; at Athens, the Demarches. 
1680 D(f. Liberty agst. Tyrants 76 The Ephores or Con- 
trollers of the Kings. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 321 Before 
the ephors made an exception, every one rose at his [the 
king’s] approach. 

+ b. transf. Obs. rare. 

*64 7 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1703) II. vi. 5 Mr. Hollis, 
Sr. Walter Earl, and other ephori. 173a Woo an Let. in 
Swift* s Whs. (1824) XVII. 485 Their [kings’ of England] 
inherent rights . . were but mere feathers, the sport of every 
wind that blew from the ephori of the people. 

2 . In modem Greece: An overseer, superintendent 
of public works. 

1890 A thenerum 15 Mar. 25^1 The excavations at Lyco- 
soura . . will now be resumed, under the direction of the 
Ephor, B. A. Leonardos, 

Hence B’phoral a. y of or pertaining to the ephors. 
Bphoralty, the office of ephor; also, the body 
of ephors. B plxorate : see quot. Spho'rlo a. 
*■ ephoral. + Bphorlwn, nonce- wd., a tribunal 
resembling that of the ephors. tB phorls# v. 
Obs. t to exercise a controlling influence over ; to 
over-rule as the ephors did. X'pfcorahlp, the 
term of office as ephor. f B'phory [cf. Gr. 
tepopcid], the body of ephors, 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837) L *09 Aristotle paints the evil 
of the *ephoral magistral ure. but acknowledges that it gave 
strength and durability to tne state. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, i. (1862) 18 It was not till above a century after 
his decease that the Ephoral power became any protection 
to the people. 1832 Lewis in Philo l . Museum II. 49 Dr. 
Arnold then proceeds to describe the # Ephoralty as a ma- 
gistracy contrived for the purpose of. etc. 1869 Rawlinson 
Anc. H 1 st. 267 At the same time he abolished the Ephoralty. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. I si \ III. 42 An *epnorate or 
court of supreme revision for laws and magistracies. 1846 
Grots Greece (186a) II. vi. 144 The annual ^ephoric oath of 
office. 1633 James in Heame Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) L 9 
Thrice I have bin hal’d before Our # Ephorismes of state. 
1647 Ward Simf. Cobler 50 These Essentially, must not be 
*Ephori*ed or Tribuncd by one or a few Mens discretion. 
1850 Grote Greece 11. IxiL VIII. 31 In this 13th year of the 
reign of Darius, and in the *epnorxhip of Alexippidas at 
Lacedaemon. x68o tr. Buchanan’s De Jure Regni 4a Up- 
braiding him that oy adding the # Ephory he [Tneopompus] 
had diminished the Power of his Authority. 

Ephydriad (efi*dri,&d). rare. [ad. Gr. tyv- 
tpifc, -<$ 8 of, f. M upon 4 vfap water.] A water- 
nymph. 

*83* L* Hunt Poems 201 Tis there the Ephydriads haunt. 
Epi-, prefix t repr. Gr. iwi- (before an unaspirated 
vowel usually Itr-, before an aspirated vowel 1^-, 
represented m Eng. by Ep-, Eph-), used in pre- 
positional and advb. senses, ‘upon, at, or close 
upon (a point of space or time), on the ground 
or occasion of, in addition *. 

1. In words derived from compounds which 
either were, or might legitimately have been, 
formed already in Greek. Also in mod. scientific 
terms after the analogy of words derived from 
Gr. ; chiefly with sense ‘ placed or resting upon \ 
as in epicalyx, epicorolline . 

2, In mod. Chemistry employed in the names 
epibromhydrin, epichlornydrin, epioyanhy- 
drin, epiiodohydrin, denoting substances of 
analogous composition belonging respectively to 
the bromhydrin, chlorhydrin, etc. series. They 
contain one equivalent of a salt-radical with 3 
of carbon, 5 of hydrogen, and 1 of oxygen. 

3* In Mineralogy prefixed to the names of certain 
minerals to form names of other minerals closely 
resembling them in composition, as in Spibou- 
lA*ng9Vit9, a sulph-antimonide of lead resulting 
from the decomposition of boulangerite. Bpl- 
ofcloTlte, a hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, 
and magnesium. SplOTorlte, a mineral differing 
from diorite in that the hornblende it contains is 
fibrous. Bpletllbit#, a zeolitic mineral, a hy- 
drous silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium. 



BPIBASAL. 


BPIOHRISTIAN. 


*t 7 » Dana Min., xst App. 3 Epiboulangerile. x%o 
Dana Min. 963 Epichloritc . . ruses only in thin fibres 
end with difficulty. sIm Rutlky Study Rock* xiii. 345 
The viridite (chlorite, epichlorite, or chlorttic matter). 1867 
Dana Manual Min, 48a Epidiorvte consists of plagioclase 
with hornblende, some quarts, a little orthoclase. and some 
pyroxen. iW Edin. Jnl. Sc, IV. 286 The cleavage of 
ipistUbite is quite perfect. 

jSpibMftl (epib^i-sil), a. Bot. [f. Epi- 4 
Basal a.] The distinctive epithet of the upper 
>f the two cells in the otapherc of certain crypto* 
jams. (See quot.) 

x88a Vinks Sacks' 1 Rot. 373 The oospore U first of all 
Jothed with a cell- wall, continues to grow considerably, 
and is then divided by a horizontal or slightly oblique wall 
(basal wall). The lower (hvpobasal) of these two cells . . 
contributes but little to the formation of the embryo. The 
upper (epibasal) cell gives rise to the capsule and the seta. 
SpiblMt (e’piblost). [f. Epi- 4 -blast.] 

1. Bot \ (See quot.) 

1866 Treat, Bot,, Epi blast, a small transverse plate (a 
second cotyledon), found on the embryo of some grasses. 

2. Biot, The outermost of the three layers con* 
stituting the wall of the blastoderm when fully 
formed. 


1877 Huxley Anat, Inv. An, i. 50 The inner wall of the 
sac is the hypoblast (endoderm of the adult), the outer the 
cpiblast (ectoderm). x88t Mivart Cat 319 The epiblast 
Investing the whole ovum within the vitelline membrane. 

il Epiblema (epiblrma). Bot, [mod.L., a. 
Gr. Tnlfikfjfta that which is thrown over, f. lirl 
upon 4 fidkkuy to throw.] (See quot.) 

1870 Bentley Bot, 48 The roots of plants are invested by 
a modified epidermal tissue to which the term Epiblema has 
been given by Schleiden. 

Epic (e*pik), a, and sb. Also 6-9 ©pick, 7 
©pique, (epik). [ad. L. epicus, a. Gr. I triads, f. tiros 
word, narrative, song. Cf. Kr. Ipiqtte.] 

A. adj, 

1. Pertaining to that species of poetical compo- 
sition (see Epos), represented typically by the 
Iliad and Odyssey, which celebrates in the form of 
a continuous narrative the achievements of one or 
more heroic personages of histoir or tradition. 

Epic dialoct : that form of the Greek language in 
which the epic poems were written. 

1589 Puttenham Art € Eng. Poet. (Arb.) 176 Harding a 
Poet Epick or Historical^ 1644 Milton Educ.( 1738) 139 
Teaches what the Laws are of a true Epic Pocin. 1666 
Dryden Ann. Mired)., Let. Sir R . lloivard. The same 
images serve equally for the Epique Pocsie, and for the 
Historiquc and Panegyriquc. 1710 Stbki.b Taller No. 106 
F 1 Three and twenty Descriptions of the Sun-rising that 
might be of great Use to an Epick Poet. 17s* Johnson 
Rambler No. 202 P 6 To be poor, in the epick language, is 
only not to command the wealth of nations. 1819 Byron 
Juan 1. cc. My poem's Epic, and is meant to be Divided 
in twelve books. 184X-4E mekson Ess. Poet Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 165 The epic poet . . must drink water out of a wooden 
bowl. 1870 B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 73 Tennyson has 
endeavored to imitate the old epic simplicity. 

esbsol. at 637 B. Tonson Discoveries (1641) 13a The best 
masters of the Epick, Homer and Virgil. 

2. Such as is described in epic poetry. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 219 Some great Princess, six 
feet nigh, Grand, epic, homicidal. 

B. sb, 

ti. An epic poet. Obs , 

a 1637 B. Tonson Horace's Art Poet (1640) 5 Now to like 
of this, lay that aside, the Epic's office is. 

2. An epic poem. 

1708 A. Bedford Temple Mus. ii. 33 One of them was 
the Goddess of Elegies.. and another of Epicks. 1780 J. 
Campbell Eccl. 4 Lit. Hist. trel. 170 <T.) He [Mr. 
M’Pherson] brought forward his counterfeit epicks (the 
alleged poems of Ossian). 1833 Colkkidgk Tabled. 33 Oct., 
The Homeric epic, in which all is purely external and ob- 
jective, and the poet is a mere voice. *876. Green Short 
Hist. viii. 583 The most popular of all English poems has 
been the Puritan epic of the 4 Paradise Lost 

b. transf A composition comparable to an epic 


poem. 

The typical epics, the Homeric poems, the Nibelungenlied, 
etc., have often been regarded as embodying a nation's 
conception of its own past history, or of the events in that 
history which it finds most worthy of remembrance. Hence 
by some writers the plirase national epic has been applied 
to any imaginative work ( whatever its form) which is con* 
gidered to fulfil this function. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 2 6 j Schlegel has a remark 
on his Historical Plays, Henry Fifth and the others, which 
Is worth remembering. He calls them a kind of National 
Epic. 1869 Freeman Horm.Cono. (1876)111. xiv. 328 To turn 
from the glowing strains of the Norwegian prose epic. 

8. fig. A ftory, or series of events, worthy to 
form the subject of an epic. 

1831 Lytton Godolph. Ixiii, This starry and weird incident 
in the epic of life's common career. 1866 Motley Dutch 
Rep. vl vil 898 That life was a noble Christian epic, 
Spioal (c pikil), a. [f. prec. 4 -al.] 

L Characteristic of an epic 5 resembling the style 
or the subjects proper to epic poetry, 

1817 Hare Guesses £er. l (1873) 224 The simple epical ac- 
cumulation of sentences. 1838 Emerson Addr, Comb, 
Matt. Wks. (Bohn) If. 204 The Hebrew and Greek Scrip* 
tures contain immortal sentences. . But they have no epical 
integrity. 1853 F. W. Newman Odes of Horace 27 The 
rhythm is vigorous and simple, in some sense epical. 1877 
Mas. Ouphant Makers Flor. Introd. 14 The great figure 
of the Poet . . and the equally remarkable Preacher • . give 
a certain historical and epical form to the narrative* 


287 

2. Of the nature of an epic, or of epic poetry : 
cf. Epic a. 1. 

1845 Maurice Mor. 4 Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metmp. II. 
563/1 The Epical poetry of the Hebrews. 1850 Blackik 
shschylus I. Pref, 32 A high-toned epical narrative. 188a 

A. W. Ward in Mourn. Mag, XLVI. 425 A form of poetry 
more elastic than either the epical or the dramatic. 

Hence S’ploally adv. t in an epical manner ; in 
the style of an epic poem. 

1863 Athenttum 8 Aug. 176/3 We have seen Milton’s 
vision of Eden treated in fond fancy cpically . . by a small 
versifier. x88a Stknenson in Longm. Mag I. 73 Typical 
incidents, cpically conceived, fitly embodying a crisis. 

Bpioalyx (cpikwliks). Bot . [f. Epi- + Calyx.] 
A whorl of leal-like organs surrounding the true 
calyx in some plants. 

1870 Bentley hot. 221. x88a Vinks Sachs* Bot. 540 In 
Matope trifda. .the three parts of the epicalyx represent a 
sub-noral bract with its two stipules. 

Epicarp (©‘oikfijp). Bot. Tf. Gr. firi (sec Eri-) 
4 Kopw~6s fruit.] In fruits ; The outermost layer 
of the pericarp; the peel, rind, or skin. Cf. En- 
docarp. 

1835 Lindlky Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 3 In the apple and 
pear the epicarp is formed by the cuticle of the calyx, in 
the peach the separable skin is the epicarp, 

Epicfty, var. of Epiky, Obs , 

Epioedd (e-pis/d), arch. Also 7 epioed. 
Anglicized form of Epickdium. 

1549 Bale Ded. of Le lands l tin. (T.), HU worthy works 
. . with hys epigrams and epicedes. 1613-6 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. 1. v. (1772) 141 To heare the swan sing her oune 
epiced. 1654 Vilvain Eptt. Ess. vi. 09 Ausonius made 
many Eniceds. 1848 Blackw. Mae. LX IV. 228 He had 
hastily flattered Richard Cromwclle brief authority by an 
cpicede on Oliver. 

Bpioa'dial, n. arch. [f. Kpicedi-um 4 -al.] 
Of or pertaining to an cpicedium ; elegiac. 

i *54 Vilvain Epit. Ess. vi. 50, 2 Epicedial Distich*. tSaa 
Carlyle Richter Misc. (1869) 4 Some of them far exceed 
anything we English can exhibit in the cpiccdia! style. 
x8a8 — in Bor. Rev. II. 461 In epicedial language, it may 
be said . . that hU country mourned for him. 

Epioediftn (cpisrdifin), a. and sb, Abo 7 
epecedean. [f. as prec. 4 - -an.] 

A. adj. Elegiac ; funereal. 
x6a3 Cocker am 11. s,v. Song, A Song sung ere the corte 
bee buried, Epiccdian-Songc [printed Epiodian). 1881 Lu. 
Lytidn in 19 th Cent . Nov. 783 Epitedian strains. 

+ B. sb. Obs . Epickdium. 

1606 Marlow & Chapman Hero 4 Leander iv, The., 
black-ey'd swans Did sing. , woful cpicedians, x66a Tatham 
Aqua Tri. 3 Swans are said to sing a little before they die 
..an Epecedean, or Funerall Song, 
t Epicedion. Obs. ^ next. 

x6xa J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Brit, in Black (1872) 13 
May thy Age never see An Epicedion in sculp't for thee. 

II Epioedluza (epis* ditfm, -s*ddi'#m). FI, epi- 
oedia, -uma. [L. epicedium , a. Gr. \mici\buov, 
ncut. of Iiri/E^5ciof pertaining to funeral rites, f. M 
upon 4* Ktjbos care, csf. funeral observance.] A 
funeral ode. 

1387 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1375/2 In memorieof 
whom (but not as an cpicedium, nor yet as an epitaph) these 
verses . . may well be vsed. 1690 Temple Ess. Heroic Virtue 
Wks. 1731 f. 214 * That Sonc or Knicedium of Regnor I^ad* 
brog. 1706 in Phillips, /ipicedium, a Funeral Song, or 
Copy of Verses in praise of the Dead. x8a8 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) I. 163 Epithalamiums, cpicedium*, by which the 
dream of existence may be. .embellished. 1838-0 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. III. 111. v. 276 The epicedia or funeral lamenta- 
tions. 188a Child Eng. 4 Sc. Pop . Ballads 1. 33/1 He .. 
whips off his ‘ brother-in-law's' head, with this cpicedium ; 
* Lie there, thou head, and bleed *. 

Epicene (cpisih), a. and sb. Also 6 epyayn, 
7 epioen, 7-9 epiooene. [ad. L. tpicccnus , a. Gr. 
inUotvot, f. kwi (see Epi-) 4- koiv6s common.] 

A. adj, 

1, Gram . In Lat. and Gr. grammar, said of 
nouns which, without changing their grammatical 
gender, may denote either sex. Hence (improperly) 
epicene gender. In Eng. grammar the term has 
no proper application, hut is loosely used as a 
synonym of common. 

c 1328 Impeachm. Wolsey in Furntv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1 . 
356 Wherefor all gendyrs ayscontefnt] be . . The dubyum & 
the epysyn Also. 161a Brinsley Pot. Parts (1669) 8 Q. Is 
the Epicene Gender a Gender proj>erly ? A. No. x86g Sat. 
Rev. 25 Mar. 348 4 Boy ’ of course is to be understood as an 
epicene term. 1880 I. Pitman Argt . agst. Spelling Reform 
4, l use this word [persons] not invidiously, but as of the 
epicene gender. 

quasi-*#. *6ia Brinsley Pot. Parts (1669) 89 But how 
shall the gender be known in Epicenes ? 

2. transf and fig. (often with humorous allusion 
to 1). a. In humorous uses of the phrase epicene 
gender ; also of persons, their employments, chai - 
meters, etc. ; Partaking of thq characteristics of 
both sexes. 

1601 Bp. Barlow Eagle 4 Body (1600) B ij a, A Prey to the 
Eagles of the Epicene gender, both Heee and Shees. a <637 

B. Johsom Masques (T.), Of the epicene gender, hee*, and 
sheet, Amphibion Archy is the chief, 1644-38 Cleveland 
Gen. Poems (1677) 87 Her Head is Epicene. 17M Steele 
Tatler No. 27 F 4 All Inamaratoes, or Persons 01 the Epi- 
cene Gender. t8e| Monthly Rev, Cll. 541 The fable* con- 
cerning this epicene Pope (Pope Joaof 1830 Coleridge 
Let, 20 July, The mysterious epicene relation in which poor 


Miss Johnston stood to him. 1878 T. Hardy Hand E the lb. 
I. 43 What had at first appeared as an epicene shape, the 
decreasing space resolved Into a cloaked female. 

b. Adapted to both sexes; worn or inhabited 
by both sexes. 

s*M Middleton Game at Chess 1. i, 'Stead of an alb. An 
epicene casible. a x66x Fuller Worthies , Lincolmh, u. 
154 The Founder of those Epictcne, and Hermaphrodite 
Convents, wherein Monks and Nuns lived together. 1866 
Howells Venet. Life ss With tatters of epicene Unen. 

o. fig . ; often in the sense of 4 effeminate \ 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 4 Epicene and bastard 
phrases, a *6|7 B. Jomsom Underwoods Wk*. (»6os) 566 
And In an Kpicccne fury can write new*. 1863 Mrs. C 
Clarke Shahi. Char. vfi. 170 In his code of morality we 
have no epicene or doubtful virtues. 1881 Black bunrue 
28 An epicene creature, a bundle of languid affectation*. 

B. sb. One who partakes of the characteristics 
of both sexes. 

1600 B. Tonson (title), Epicene, or The Silent Woman. 
1831 H. Neele Romance Hist. 1 . 227 He has gone to taka 
leave of his Epicene. 1873 E. H. Clarke Sex m Educ. 44 
[Arrest of development), .substitutes . . a wiry . . masculine- 
ness.. making her an epicene. 

llcncc B pioeni am. notue-ud. 

t$so Freueds Mag. XLI. 311 Even Shakspere sometime* 
slides into the temptation which this epicenism [the per- 
formance of female parts by male actors] presents to un- 
licensed wit. 

Epicentral (cpise ntrfil), a. [f. Gr. iwiueyrp-ot 
(see EricENTKUM, which in sense 2 is the imme- 
diate source) 4- -AL.] 

1. Situated upon a (vertebral) 4 centrum \ Also 
quasw^. (see quot.) 

1866 Owen Anat. t. 43 These ‘scleral' spine* [of fishes) 
are termed, according to the vertebral eleineut they may 
adhere to, 4 epineuraU', 4 epicentrals and 4 cptpleurals . 
In Esox. .the. .epicentra! spines are present. 

2. Of or pertaining to an cpiccntrum. 

1887 Science (U. S. A.) ao May 495/1 The determination 
of the epicentra! tract. 

Epioentra (e*pise ntw). Anglicized f. next. 

1807 Science (U. S. A.) 20 May 495/1 The distance from 
the epicentre to the point where tne rate of decline of the 
intensity is greatest. 

II Epioentrxun (cpi.sc-ntr^m). [mod. Lat., a. Gr. 
InUferpoy, ncut. of ifrUevroot culj. % ‘situate upon 
a centre *, f. M upon 4* te turpoy Ckntrk.] The 
point over the centre: applied in Seismology to 
the outbreaking point of earthquake shocks. 

1879 Le Conte Elem. Geol . 100 The point of first emer- 
gence (cpicentrum). 1887 Science (U. S. A.) 20 May 495/-* 
Along this line there are three points, each of which ha* all 
the characters of an cpicentrum, determined by as many 
distinct shocks, each having a focus of it* own. 

t Epicer&’StiOf <*> obs. rare. [ad. Gr. Itri- 
KSpaaruebt, f. imiapavyvyai to temper, f. Ini + *«- 
payyvycu to mix.] Tempering the acrimony of the 
numour8 ; emollient. Also as sb. in pi, 

tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. vi. 23a An epicerosthk 
Vomit may 1 ms mode of Chicken-broth, etc Ibid. ix. 317 
The Vomits must be very gentle and cpicerastick^us Warm- 
water. 1721-1800 Bailey, Epicerasttcks. 1847 in Craig ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Epioarebral (cpise r/bril), a. Anal. [f. Epi- 
4 - Cerebral.] Situated upon the brain. 

Epicerebral space '. 4 A space said by His to exist 
between the pia mater and the surface of the 
brain * (Svd. Soc. Lex.). 

II EpiOAdirema (e pikwrrmi). Also 8 epi- 
ohirema. [mod.L., a. Gr. tmxdprjpui lit 4 an at- 
tempt*, f. twiyupUiy to undertake, f. Ini upon 4- 
X*ip hand.] (Sec quots.) 

Aristotle used the word to denote 4 an attempted proof, 
such as is used in Dialectic, being something short of a 
demonstrated conclusion ' (Liddell « Scott) ; the use defined 
below is due to a misunderstanding of his meaning. 

I7at in Bailey. 1704 Watt» Logic 111* it. ft 6 Epichi return 
is a Syllogism which contains the Proof of the major or 
minor, or both, before it draws the Conclusion. 1837-8 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic xix. (1866) I. 365 A syllogism is now 
vulgarly called an Lpichcirema, when to either of the two 
premises, or to both, there is annexed a reason for its sup- 
port. 1870 Jevone Elem . Logic xviii. 155 The peculiar 
name Epicheirema is given to a syllogism when either 
premise Is proved or supported by a reason implying the 
existence of an imperfectly expressed prosylloaistn 

Epic faile (e pikail). Bot. [ad. mod.L. epicht- 
lium , f. Gt. M upon4-x f f*°* l J Pr nm,] ‘The 
upper half of the lia of an orchid, when that organ 
is once jointed or strangulated * ( Trcas . Bot.). 
Epicmorhydrin, -chlorite x see Epi- pref. 

Epichordftl (epikpid&l), a. Anal. [f. Epi- 4- 
Chord 4- -al.] Situated upon or about the intcr- 
cranial part of the notochord : applied to certain 
segments of the brain. 

Epichorial (epik5»*rial\ a. [f. Gr. Imx&pi-vt 
in or of the country (f. Ini 4 \^pa country) 4- 
•AL.1 Proper or peculiar to a particular country 
or district. 

x8ao Dk Quincev Mod. Superstition Wks. III. 334 The 
local or epichorial superstitions from every district of 
Europe. 184a Black w. Mag. LI I. 150 This adornment U 
quite epichorial ; we never saw it out of the Veronese. 

SpichristiaA (epikri styan), a. rare. [f. Epi- 
4 Christian a.) Pertaining to the age not long 
after Christ. (App. invented by De Quincey, who 
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explain* that he nsci it ‘ of all Agencies that be* 
longed to the primary movements of Christianity’.) 

1840 D* Quincky E aena Wki. ix. 368 During the whole 
of tbit noviciate for Christianity, and, in fact, throughout the 
whole Epic Kristian era, etc. i860 Guardian ao June, The 
lose of the epichristian Hindu literature, no # lew than that 
of still greater antiquity, has been very considerable. 

Epioiim (episirm). rare ff. Eric + -ism.] 
The mental habit characteristic of the epic poet. 

1878 T. Sinclair Mount 166 But the lyricism and the 
balance of epicism in his nature saved him* 

Epicifti (episist). [f. Erie + -ist.] A writer 
of epic poetry. 

1853 Kingsley A. Smith 4 A. Pope Mis c. I. 373 As the 
Greek epicists and Virgil copied Homer; as all succeeding 
Latin epicists copied Virgil. 1878 T. Sinclair Mount 60 
His placing of Cervantes as the greatest epic is t. 

Epiolinal 'epikloin&l), a. Pot . [f. Gr. iwl 
(see Krt*) + nXlv-rj couch + -al.] ‘Placed upon 
the disk or receptacle of a flower^ ( Treas . Pot,). 
Epicly (e pikli), adv. rare . [f. Epic a. *f -ly*.] 
In an epic manner or style ; Epioally. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 480 Poems in which are pic- 
lured and narrated, epicly, national characters and events. 
1839 Ibid. XLVI. i3t It had been sung .. lyrically, narra- 
tively, dramatically, and epicly. 

Epioosle (cpUfl). [f. Epi- + Gr. tcoiX-ia the 
cavity of the belly.] (See <^uot. and ATRIUM.) 
Hence Bploor lotus a., having an epiccele. 

1877 Huxley A mit, Inv . An. xl 636 In the Tunicata. 
the atrium is a kind of 4 perivisceral cavity which is formed 
by an invagination of the ectoderm, in which case it may be 
termed an epiccele. 

Epioolic (epikp*lik), a. Anat. [f. Epi- + Gr. 
kuKov Colon. Cf. F. ipicolique.'] Of or pertain- 
ing to the region of the body which is over, or in 
the course of, the colon. 

Epicondvl© (epikpndoil)’. Anat. [a. Fr. 
londyle (mod.L. epicondylus ), formed byChaussier 
c 1830 : see Epi- and Condyle. 

As Chaussier applied the name condyle to what is now 
called the ‘radial head' of the humerus, epicondyle meant 
4 the process situated above the condyle \J 
The external condyle of the humerus. 

1836-9 Todd CyiL Anat. II. 161 It [i.e. the process] should 
be designated epicondyle. 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 304 Semi- 
flex the elbow joint, and the prominences of the external 
or epicondyle on the outer side, and of the internal condyle 
or ©pitrocmea on tho inner, will be rendered evident. 

Epiooraooid (epikprakoid), a. and sb. [f. 

Epi- + Coracoid.] 

A. adi . The designation of a bone, or pair of 
bones, found in reptiles, etc., and forming a con- 
tinuation of the coracoid. B. sb. The epi- 
coracoid bone. 

1839 47 Todd Cyci. Anat. III. 177/1 The epicoracoid* . . 
are wanting in the bird. 187a Mivart Eltm. Anat. iv. 158 
An additional flat bone placed in front of the inner end of 
the coracoid called the epicoracoid. i «78 Blake Zool. 78 
The clavicle i9 single, ana, unlike that in the Monotremata, 
is not associated with an epicoracoid bone. 

Epiooraooidal (epikp rakoi dan, a. [f. prec. 

+ -AL.1 =* prec. 

1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. 356 [In Crocodilia] the pectoral 
arch has no clavicle, and the coracoid has no distinct epi- 
coracoidal element. 

Epioorolline (epikirrplin, -din), a. Bot. [f. 
Epi- + Corolla 4 - -ink.] Inserted in or upon tne 
corolla. 

Epiootyl (eplkp til). Pot. [f. Epi- + Gr, kotv\-tj ; 
see Cotyledon.] (See quot.) 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PL < The stem imme- 
diately above the cotyledons will be called the epicotyl or 
plumule. 

Epiootylrdonary, a. Pot. [f. Epi- + Coty- 
ledon 4- -ary.] Situated immediately above the 
cotyledon*. 

i88a Bower & Scott De Bar/s Phaner. 4* Perns 346 Ihe 
bundles of the trace of the first eplcotyledonary leaves insert 
themselves on the cotyledonary bundles at or close below 
the cotyledonary node. 

Epicranial (epikrp»*ni&l), a. A ttat. [f. Epi- 
CRAni-um 4 - -al.] Pertaining to the epicranium. 
Epicranial suture : in insect* (»ee quot. 1888 ). 

. «•*> R Knox Cloquet's A nat 774 Epicranial Lymphatics. 
They are distributed on all sides beneath the skin of the 
cranium. 1^6 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. II. 67 Three 
muscles . . arising from the epicranial aponeurosis. 1888 
Rollbston & Jackson Anim.Li/e 140 Its dorsal surface 
or Epicranium Is convex, and is marked by a Y-shaped epi- 
cranial suture. 

t E:picra*nidal f a . Obs. rare. [f. Gr. in- 
npavh, hriKpaylb-os the membrane of the cerebellum 
(see Epicranium).] Belonging to or situated in 
the cerebellum. 

1684 tr. Agrippds Van. Artet 1 U. 135 Eratistratus [place* 
the Soul] in the Epicranidal Membrane, 
tl Bpioraninm (epikrpiniftn). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. M (*ee Epi-) 4 - npavlow Cranium.] All that 
overlies the cranium or skull ; the scalp, 
b. In insects : The upper surface ox the head, 

*888 [see Epicranial]. 

U Epiorft'fti*. Obs. Med* [mocLL. epierdsis, a. 
Gr. iirurpdcrtr, f. Jwixpa-, 4wi*«pavptfau ; see Epi- 
CERASTXC.] 


The process of 1 tempering acrid humours * ; the 
use of epicerasdcs. 

i6ex G. Hakswil King David's Vow 390 In such a case 
. . a skilfull Physician will use Epicrasis, as they call it, 
labouring to bring the body to a better temperature. 

Bpieu*# (e-pikhu), sb. Also 6 epeour. [perh. 
an appellative use of Epicure (cf. Fr. Epicure, It. 
Epicuro\ ad. L. Epicurus (as pr. name now used 
in Lat. form), a. Gr. *E wbcovpos, the name of an 
Athenian philosopher exoo B.c. It may, however, 
be ad. late L. epicurtus (== L. epicurtus ) Epicurean, 
f. Epicurus ; cf. Vergyle , Ovyde, ad. L. Vergilius , 
Ovidius. See Epicure*, Epicury. 

It does not appear that epicure as a common noun was 
ever current in Fr. ; a single instance (pi. epicures , in sense 
3) is cited by Godcf. from the Trtsor of Brunetto Latino 
(13th c.), who in an identical passage in one of his Italian 
works uses epicuri. The Italian lexicographer*, however, 
suggest that the form epicuri ’, both in this case and in the 
two or three instances of 14- 15th c. in which it is used for 
4 Epicureans \ is a scribal error for the more usual epicures 
or epicurii.] 

f 1. A disciple or follower of Epicurus ; = Epi- 
curean 13. 1 . a. A philosopher of the school of 
Epicurus. Obs. 

The distinctive doctrines of Epicurus were, 1. That the 
highest good is pleasure, which he identified with the prac- 
tice of virtue, a. That the gods do not concern themselves 
at all with men's affairs. 3. That the external world re- 
sulted from a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

[1548 R. Hutten Sun 0/ Dtvin. R v b, To confyrme oure 
myndcs against Epicure* opinions. 1580 Cooper Admon. 
118 The school© of Epicure , and the Atheists, is mightily 
increased in these dayes. 1 1547 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. 30 a, 
Seholcrs of every secte became Epicure*, but none of the 
Epicures became of other sectcs, 1599 Daviks hnmort. 
Soul ( 1876) 1 . 36 Epicures make them swarmes of atomies. 
16*7-77 Fkltham Resofoes i, lxii. 96, I care not for the 
planed Stoic, there is a Sect between him and the Epicure. 
177a Flktcher Whs. (1795) 1 . 70 Unrenewcd Man has ima- 
gined with the Epicure, a careless God. 

t b. loosely . One who disbelieves in the divine 
government of the world, and in a future life ; one 
who recognizes no religious motives for conduct. 

* 54 S J 0YE Pxp. Dan. xil [xi.] 333 He describeth the furye 
of the Epicures, .euen to contempne the very god. 1549 
Latimer Serm. btf. Edw. VI (Arb.) 54 Or els Dclcue (as 
y Epecurs do) that after this life ther is neither hel nor 
heauen. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Ch. Porch x, Were I 
an Epicure,! could bate swearing. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon, 
1 . 8 ig A professed unpreaching Epicure and Arminian. 

+ 2. One who gives himself up to sensual plea- 
sure, esp. to eating ; a glutton, sybarite. 

1565 in Strypc Ann. Ref, I. xlv. 498 He marvelled why 
Fcckenham should call him epicure [because he did not 
fast]. 1375 T. Rogers Sec. Coming Christ is/a Least hap- 
pely by possessing much they, .fal into ryotousnesse, and 
so become Epicures. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iii. 8 Then fly, 
false Thanes, And mingle with the English Epicure*. 1675 
Trakkrne Chr. Ethics App. 573 An epicure u for his wine 
or women or feasts continually. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(185a) I. 370 Nobody was lens of an epicure than Epicurus 
himself. 1774 Goldkm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 154 The poultry 
kind maybe considered as sensual epicures, solely governed 
by their appetites. 

o. (The current sense.) One who cultivates a 
refined taste for the pleasures of the table ; one 
who is choice and dainty in eating and drinking. 

1386 T. B. tr. La Prtmaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) I. a 10 Let 
us. .forsake the discipline and life of Epicures, and beware 
that our pallate . . be not moore sensible than our hart. 
a 163 9 W. Whateley Prototypes it. xxxiv. (1646) 165 Such 
an epicure was Potiphar . . to please his tooth and pamper 
his flesh with delicacies. 166a Stillingfl. Grig, Sacr . in. 
i. § 18 More sweetness in knowledge, than the little Epicure, 
the Bee, tasts in his choicest flowers. 1736-81 J. Warton 
Ess. Pope II, x. 130 Our author himself was a great Epicure. 
18x4 Scott IVav. xxix, A* an epicure protracts, by sipping 
slowly, the enjoyment of a delicious beverage. 187s Yeats 
Growth Comm. 6< Lucullus, a more refined epicure, 
b. transf. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 49 The Cardinals . . play 
the Epicures with Musick as well as Meat. 1798 Fbrriar 
Illustr. Sterne ii. 47 This U excellently calculated to excite 
the appetite of literary epicures. 18*3 Chalmers Serm. I. 
383 Your epicures of feeling who riot in all the luxury of 
theatrical emotion. 187* O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. • t. 
iL 34, 1 am afraid I am becoming an epicure in words. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 70 Democles . . spent his 
time Epicure-like in all kinde of pleasures. 1393 Nashs 
Christs T. 80 b, Like one of Rome's Epicure Emperors. 
*66* Pkfys Diary 3 May, The exceeding unmannerly and 
epicure-like palate of Mr. Creed. 183a Dickens Bleak If. 
vi. I have the epicure-like feeling. 

T E picure, V. Obs. rare. j[ f. prec. sb.l trans. 
To indulge as an epicure ; in quot. rejt * ; also, 
To epicure it = to play the epicure. 

s6«7-47 Fkltham Resolves 1. xll. 13a It [the body] would 
complain of loathing and satiety, ana so would the soul if it 
did ever epicure itself in joy. 1633 Fuller Hist. Comb. U. 
| 48 They did Epicure it in daily exceeding*. 

t Epienrral, •piomrUl, a. Obs. [f. L. epi- 
cure- us, epiairi-us (see next), 4- -al.] 
a. Characteristic of the Epicurean philosophy, 
b. Characteristic of a votary of sensual pleasure. 

f >888 Bradford Whs. 338 Take from us our.. hypo- 
critical, and epicureal hearts. 1391 Harinoton OrL Fur. 30 
note , Epicunill and idle life. 1807 Torts la Four/, Beasts 
(i 673> ( ,0 3 Baked in Pasties, for his liquorous Epicureal 
appetite. *6es Burton Anat. Mel ti. v. 1. v. But these 
are Epicureal! tenenis, tending to looeenesee or Ufe. *6ji 


Brathwait Eng. Genii (*641) 88 Whose Eplcureall mindes 
are only set upon prodigal! expence. 168s P. Rycaut 
Critick *74 In making an epicurial pleasure the ultimate 
term. *7*7 Philip Quart l xo These provisions being some- 
thing too Epicunal for an Hermit 

EpioUTMU (e:pikiun*&n), a. and sb. Also in 
6 epicurean©, 7 epiourian. [f. L, epicure-us , late 
L. epicurtus (ad. Gr. bnnobpuos, f. ’EmUcovpot Epi- 
curus) 4* -an. Cf. Fr. Epicurien .] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Epicurus, or to the ethical 
and physical system of philosophy taught by him. 

X386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1584) 449 Fortune 
being an Epicurian worde, rather than an Heathenish. t6ei 
Burton Anat. Mel. n. iii. in. (1676) ao 5/a It was no Epi- 
curean speech of an Epicure. 166s Stillingfl. Orlg, Sacr. 

III. ii. |xi The Atomical or Epicurean Hypothesis. 1741 
Middleton Cicero III. xn. (1749)378 That cniof good of an 
Epicurean life, hi* private ease ana safety. x86x Mill Utilit . 
ii. 1 1 There is no Known Epicurean theory of life which 
does not assign to the pleasure* of the intellect . . a much 
higher value as pleasures than to those of mere sensation. 

2. Devoted to the pursuit of pleasure ; hence, 
luxurious, sensual, gluttonous. Now chiefly ; De- 
voted to refined ana tasteful sensuous enjoyment. 

Milton Ch. Discipt. 11. (1851) 66 Wanning their 
Palace Kitchins, and from thence their unctuous, and epi- 
curean paunches. 1636 Cowley Poems , Grasshopper \V olup- 
tuous, and Wise withal, Epicurean Animal t 1830 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamph. vl. (1879) 199 No longer an earnest Na- 
tion, but a light epicurean one. s868 Tennyson Lucretius 
315 Nothing to mar the sober majesties Of settled, sweet. 
Epicurean Hfe. 

b. Suited to the taste of an epicure. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. % CL 11. i. 34 Epicurean Cookes, Sharpen 
with cloylesse sawce his Appetite. 

B. so. 1. A disciple of Epicurus; one who holds 
views similar to his. 

1603 Bacon Adv . Learn. 11. xiv. ff 9 Velleius the Epicurian 
needed not to have asked, why God should have adorned 
the heavens with stars. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 

IV. 101 He may think with the Epicurean, that God is an 
idle, unactive Being. 171* Berkeley Alciph. iv. ff x6 The 
very Epicureans allowed the being of gods. 1856 R. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 60 The Epicureans and the 
Stoics, .came forward to supply that moral want 

2. One who makes pleasure the chief object of 
his life. 


a 157a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1816) 1 . 936 Symon Preas- 
toun. .a right Epicureane. a 1659 J. Smith Set. Disc. 1. 35 
Those poor brutish Epicureans have nothing but the mere 
husks of fleshly pleasure to feed themselues with. 1815 
Scott Talism . x, He was a voluptuary and an epicurean. 
x866 Motley Dutch Rep. H.i. 131 A horde of lary epicureans, 
telling beads and indulging themselves in luxurious vice. 

Epiewtanism (e:pikiur/*anizm). [f. Epicu- 
rean 4- -IBM.] 

1. The philosophical system of Epicurus. 

*173* Bolingbrokk Ess. Hum. Reason ( R.), He that 
.should take all his notions of . . Epicureanism from Balbus. 
x8aq I. Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 78 The modern Stoic (or 
Antlnomian) . . borrows the practical part of Epicureanism. 

2. Adherence to the principles of Epicurus, or 
to what are commonly understood as such ; hence, 
devotion to a life of ease, pleasure, and luxury. 
Also transf* 

1847 Lkwks Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 376 That pensive epi- 
cureanism which give* so peculiar a character to hi* poems. 

Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 350 His dislike of the 
Puritans, .sprang, not from Digotry, but from Epicureanism. 
1879 Minto Eng. Lit . 11. x. 6ix This literary epicureanism 
(or rather gluttony). 

Epioure'aniae, v. nonce -wd. [f. Epicurean 
+ -ize.] trans. To render epicurean or pleasure* 
loving. 

sS*7 Hare Guesses (1859) 3x4 These naturally tend to 
enervate and epicureanize men's minds. 


t E*ptonree. obs. In 4 , 6 pi. epiooreia, -ee>. 
See also Epicury. [ad. L. epicure -us (see Epicu- 
Epicurean B. 1 . 


kkan) ; cf. Pharisee .j 


(In the first quot. epicureis appears to be the Lat. pi. 
epicurei with an Enjg. pi. ending; cf. ephories and similar 
formations common in x6~x7th cd 
1389 Wyclif Acts xvii. 18 Forsothe summe Epicureis and 
Stoycis . . disputiden . . with him. 1333 Coverdalx ibid . , 
Certayne Philosophers of y* Epicureesefc Stoikes. 

+ E*pionr*ly, adv. Obs. rare- K [f. Epicure 
4- -lt*.] After the manner of an epicure ; luxu- 
riously. 

1399 Nashs Lenten Stuffe (1871) 109 His horses, .are pro- 
venaered epicurely. 

t EpioaTOOUS, -ion*, a. Obs. [f. L. epicure- 
us, late L. epicuri- us + -ous.J «■ Epicurean a. 

*333 Bale Gardiner's Obed. Pref. A n, The double-faced 

? )lcureous biteshepe of Couentrye ana Lichefelde. x6o6 
hoice. Chance , 4 C. (1881 ) 36 Another out of his epicurious 
humor, made a kind of oration in the praise of a goose pie. 
16x3 Huron Wks. I. 661 That eplcureous and desperat 
speech . . * Let vs eate and drinke, for to morrow we shall die*. 

jEJpicurlal, -an: see Epicureal, -an. 
t Epicirrical, a. Obs. rare . [f. EncuR-U 8 4- 
•10 4 -al.] » Epicurian a. 

159s R, Turnbull S. James 144 S. James (had to do] 
with Epicuricall professours. 

E'pionriall,^. rare. [f. Epicuri 4 - -ibh.] Of 

the nature of an epicure ; sensual, voluptuous. 

1883 Balk Vocacyon in HarL MUc* (MaHl) 1. 340 Many 
abominable ydoUtryes malntelned by the emcuiysh 
preftes. s6ot Bp. Barlow Dqf* Fret. Rel 13a This is an 
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Eplcurish securitie. a 16*3 W. Pemblk Salomon's Recant. 
C1&98) 14 Brutish, hmusI and epicurish. 

Hence Bpicmrlalily adu. 

1834 Wilson in Blackw. Mag XXXV. 1004 Gluttonously 
or epicurishly inclined. 

Epicurism (e’pikiuriz’m). Also 6-7 epiou* 
riame, 7-8 epioureiam. [Two formations : (1) f. 
Epicurus , after mod.L. type Epic trismus; cf. Fr. 
Epicurism* (perh. the immediate source). It., Sp. 
Eficurismo . (2) f. Epicure + -ism. 

As the sb. epicure long continued to be used with 
distinct consciousness of its connexion with the name of the 
philosopher, the two formations cannot be accurately dis- 
tinguished exc. in recent examples. The accentuation 
shown above belongs properly to the second formation 
(sense 3) ; in the now rare sense 1 most persons would prob. 
say tpicM'ritm (as in Johnson!. Bailey (1736) places the 
accent on and syllable, as app. in Shaks, Lear 1. iv. 165 ; cf. 
the verse quota, s.v. Epicurize. The i7-i8th c. epicureism 
Is perh. strictly f. L. epicUrf-ut : cf. Ger. epikur&ismus.) 

1 . The philosophical system of Epicurus ; doc* 
trines regarded as analogous to that system ; at- 
tachment to such opinions. Now rare ; more 
commonly Epicureanism. 

*575 Fvlkb Confut. Doct, Purgatory (1577) 444 Epicu- 
reism® and Saduceisme is more common at Rome then 
Christianitye. a 1593 H. Smith A rrow agst. Atheists (i6aa) 
19 There seemeth small difference between® Epicurisme, 
Athelsme, and Mahometisme. 186a Mbrivalk Pom. Fmp . 
(1865) VI. Jiii. 337 They had resigned themselves to Epi# 
curism. .or hadcultvated Stoicism. 

f 2 . Practical conformity to the (supposed) prin- 
ciples of Epicurus ; the pursuit of pleasure ; sen- 
suality. Obs . 

1586V ernk Blag. Gentrie so Not the notes of Nobilitie, 
but the marks of Epicurisme, and companions to eflemi- 
nacie. 1605 Shaks. Lean. iv. 365 Epicurisme and Lust 
Make it [our Court] more like a Tauerne, or a Brothcll 
Than a grac'd Pa I lace. 1691-8 Norris Prod. Disc. 138 
Nothing but meer Sensuality and Epicurism. 1775 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 18 This general affection to religion.. will 
make a common cause against Epicurism. 

f b. Excess in eating ; gluttony. Obs. 

158 6 Cog an Haven Health ccxH. (16*3) 190 That Epi- 
cunsme, which is too much vsed in England, and especially 
of Merchants, .to sit eating, .for the space of three or four 
hours. 1613 Middleton Triumphs of Truths First then I 
banish from this Feast of Joy, All Excess®, Epicurism®, 
both which destroy The Healths of Soule and Body. 1614 
T. Adams Devil's Banquet 391 Poysoning to Italic, Drun- 
kennesse to Germanic, Epicurisme to England. 

8. The disposition and habits of an epicure ; 
cultivated taste in the pleasures of the table. 

a 1619 Fothrrby Atheom. 1. (1633) 116 Yea, and euen 
Salomon obserueth the same kind of Epicurisme. 1665 
Pkpys Diary (1879) III. aa6 Captain Cocke, for wha«e 
Epicurisme a dish of partridges was sent for. 175a Johnson 
Rambler No. ao6 F 13 He ts venerated by the professors 
of epicurism, as the only man who understands the niceties 
of cookery. 18x3 Lamm Elia (i860) 130 The heats of epi- 
curism put out the gentle flame of devotion. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom . Leon. 1 . 197 The epicurism of consumers 
of malt liquors. 

b. transf* (Cf. Epicure 3 b.) 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ti. ii. % 18 But such is the epi- 
curism of modern times to addulce all words to the ear 
that, etc. 1661 Pepys Diary 33 Sept., I never did pass a 
night with more epicurism of sleep. 167$ Traherne Chr. 
Ethics App. S73 A vertuous man is., more prone to celestial 
epicurisme, if I may so speak, than all the world besides. 
i860 Smiles Self-Help x. 272 Much of our reading is but 
the indulgence of a sort of literary epicurism. 

t Spiourist. Obs. [f. Epicur-us + -IftT.] -« 
Epicurean sb. 

1610 Healey 5 V. Aug. Citie of God 739 Were not the Epi* 
curists In great accoumpt at Athens, 
t EpiouTity. Obs. rare. [f. Epicure + -ity.] 
Luxurious living ; sensual indulgence. 

*575 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1577) s6The houses of good 
knights ought to bee as schooles of instruction to youth, and 
notTauems to profess® epicuritie. Ibid. 41. 


t Epi'onrise, v. Obs. [f. Epicur-us (or Epi- 
cure) + -IZK ; cf. late L. eptcuriz&re (5th c.).] 

1 . intr. To profess or practise the doctrine of 
Epicurus ; esp. to live luxuriously. 

1611 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. (1676) 35/a Let them 
tyrannize, epicurize, oppress, luxuriate, consume themselves 
with factions, etc. a 1688 [see Epicurizing///, a.\. 

2 . To play the epicure ; to feast daintily or 
luxuriously. Const, an. Also /fr. 

1634 Breretom Trav. (1844) *8 The English burgomaister 
. .was also epicurizing at this time, as the day before at 
Scedam. 167* Marvell Reh. Tramp. 84 That Fellow 
1 upon burning Coals. 1678 Ct 


S icurizes upon burning 
’it. 1. v. 8 These evil I 


udworth Intell . 

\yst. 1. v. 8' These evil - Demons therefore did as it were 
deli cute and epicurize in them. 

fig. 164a Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. v. xvii. 436 Spending 
them [men's lives] by degrees and epicurizing on their pain. 
a z688 T. Flatmam tr. Ovid's Ep. Laod. to Prot. so My 
greedy Eyes epicuriz'd on thine, a 1711 Ken Edmund 
POet. Wks. 1731 II.369 He and th' internal Powers epi* 
curis’d. That Tobroc murder'd was while unbaptis’d. 
Hence BpiourLsing vbl. sb. and ppt. a. 
s6$s Gavle Mag as from. 4 Let it . . be interpreted • . of 
their epicurizing, or their sacrificing to the stars, a 1688 
Cudworth Serm. 87 (T.) Epicurizing philosophy, Amino- 
mian liberty. 

t E’picurjr, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. epict* 
ri-us ( * tpicureus\ f. Epicur-us.] « Epicurean a . 

[11430 Ptlgr. LyfMan. tn. xL (1869) 156 Who ben, quod 
), Epicurie t It ben, quod she, a folk that of here persede 


sak maken a god .1 iB$ Joye Exp. Dan. xll [xi.l ssa Seinge 
this epicury godles fury® be so horrible a sinne agayenst 
gods high® malesty. Ibid, ssj b, These epicurye opinions. 

Spicy do (e*pi»ik’l), sb. Forms : (4 epUiole, 
5 epiolkle, epyoikle), 6-7 epioiole, (7 epyoyole), 
7- epicycle, [ad. L. ebteydus , a. Gr. hinvicXot, 
f . M upon + kvkXos circle.] 

1. A small circle, having its centre on the cir- 
cumference of a greater circle. Chiefly Astran . 

In the Ptolemaic system of astronomy each of the * seven 
planets ’ was supposed to revolve inan epicycle, the centre 
of which moved along a greater circle caned a deferent. 
This conception, though superseded as a physical explana- 
tion. describes with approximate correctness the relative 
motion of a planet when the earth is assumed as fixed ; and 
it is therefore still occasionally used for this purpose by 
modern astronomers. 

e 1391 Chauckr Astrol. 11. § 35 The Moone Moeuyth the 
contrarie from other® planetes as in hire Epi&icle. 1413 
Lydo. Pilgr. Sour/e v. 1. (1859) 70 In the circumference of 
eueriche of these cerclcs, was sette a lvtel Cerdc . which 
Cercle is cleped of Axtronomyens the Kplcikle. 1561 Kdkn 
Arte of Nauig. 1. xx, 33. 1571 Campion Hist. I tel. 11. vii. 

(1633) 97 The sun . . standing: still in his epicycle the space 
of three hours. 1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies ax The 
needle, .doth turn® lumselfe twise about, and make two 
whole circles, or epicicles In this voyage. 1670 Wallis m 
Phil. Trans. V. 3070 The Earth describes a small Epicycle 
about the Common Center of Gravity of the Earth and 
Moon. 17*6 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 104 Such . . as still 
maintained, that the Earth was Immovable, made Mercury 
and Venus move in Epicycles round the Sun. i860 Gkn. 
P. Thompson A udi AU. IILcxxil 68 Copernicus or whoever 
. .scattered the cycles and epicycles which had gone before. 
fig. 1643 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med. t. | 6, I love to. . 
follow the great wheel® of the Church, by which I move, 
not reserving any proper poles or motion from the epicycle 
of my owne brain. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 157 
What infinitely larger Cycle (of causes) our little Epicycle 
revolves on. 

2. In mod. Astron. sometimes used for : The 
curve described by a nlanct moving in an epicycle, 
i.e. its geocentric path. 

1854 Mosklky Astron. liv. (ed. 4) 170 The path of the 
planet.. will be a curve, called an Epicycle accuiately. 

+ E’pioyole, v. Obs. rare Tf. prec. sb.] 
trans. To cause to move in an epicycle. 

165a Benlowes Theoph.wx. xli, Thy Law.. Does epicycle 
their obliquely gliding Cars. 

Epicyclic (episi-klik), a . [f. prec. + - 10 .] Of 
or pertaining to epicycles. Epicyclic train : one 
in which the axes 01 the wheels revolve around 
a common centre. 

1837 Whrwell Hist. Induct. Sc. III. Iv. I 3 I. 107 The 
supposition of uniform circular motions, on which the epi. 
cyclic hypothesis proceeds. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. 
Introd. 5 The theory of the epicyclic motions of the planets. 
1881 Proctor Poetry Astron. viii. 377 Those points of its 
[the moon's] epicyclic orbit about the earth where it is at 
its nearest to us. 

Hence BplcjreUoal a. « Epiotolic. 

1837 Whewru. Hist. Induct. Sc. 111. iv. 9 6 I. 317 The epi* 
cyclical theory. 1854 Moseley Astron. Hv. 170 With respect 
to Venus, an analogous Epicvclical path, .will be found. 

Epicycloid (epiwilcloid). [f. Epicycle + 
-oin.l A curve generated by a point in the cir- 
cumference of a moveable circle, which revolves on 
that of a fixed circle ; in accurate phraseology the 
term is now limited to the case in which the move- 
able circle rolls on the exterior of the other (for- 
merly exterior epicycloid ) ; the name hypocycloid 
being employed for what was formerly called the 
interior epicycloid. 

c 1790 Imison Sch. Art 1. ^6. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. f Art 1. 356 The acting faces of the leaves of the 
pinion should be parts of an interior epicycloid .. and the 
acting surfaces of the teeth of the wheel should be portions 
of an exterior epicycloid. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clochm. 
389 The action should be confined as nearly as possible to 
the epicycloid on the wheel. 

Epioyoloidal (episaikloi'd&l), a. [f. prec. + 
•alj Of the form or nature of an epicycloid. 

x8xb Woodhouse Astron. xvi. 173 The true pole, .will de- 
scribe an epicycloidal curve. 1837 Whkwrll Hitt . Indui t. 
Sc. hi. iv. I 3 1 . 305 The epicycloidal form of her orbit. 
<884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clochm. 393 The pinion, must 
have the epicycloidal addendum to secure proper action. 
Epideiotio. -ktio (epidai-ktik), a. Also 8 
epidictio. [aa. Gr. in 8a*Ti*-6t, f. iwl 4 - bsixylvai 
to show.] Adapted for display or show - off ; 
chiefly of set orations. Hence Bpldtlotloal a. 
1700 V. Knox AW*.(ed.3)II. 197 Eloquence of that 

kind, which the ancient rhetoricians denominated the 
epidictic. 1705 Charac. in Ants. Reg. ao/x Philosophic 
dialogues and epideiktic orations. 1V74 Farrar Christ 
(ed. 3>II. xxxv, He would not work any epideictic miracle 
at their bidding. 

t Epidd'niiftl, a. Obs. [a. OF. epidemial, f. 
ipidtmie (see Epidkmy).] - Epidemic a. A. 1 . 

1607 Drkkke Knit. Conjur. (1843) 76 Barbarism® was now 
growne to be an epidemiall disease. 16*7 Bp. When Serm. 
is The Epidemiall prophanatipn of our times, a 164s Br. 
Mount acu Acts 4 Mon . (1643) 184 To cure diseases epide- 
miall. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 94. 2809 Pearson 
In Phil. Tram. XCIX. 317 That very common and exten- 
lively epidemial disease of our climate, the winter cough. 

t Epid+mlan> a. Obs , rare. [f. Epidkmy + 
•an.] « prec. 

1599 T. MfoupETl Silkwormet 56 That strange and Epi- 
demic sweats. 


Epidemic (epidemik), a. and sb [ad. Fr. 

ipidimique t f. tpuUmie (see Epidkmy).] 

A. adj. 

i. Of a disease : 1 Prevalent among a people or 
a community at a special time, and produced by 
some special cause* not generally present in the 
aflcctca locality * (Svd. Sac. Lex.Y 
1603 IxmcK Treat. Plague B Ij h, F.pidemkk. .common 
vnto all people, or to the most® part of them. s6aa Bacon 
Hen. VII. 6 It was conceived not to be an epidemick 
disease, but to proceed from a malignity in the constitution 
of the air. ifttCowrRa Lett . 39 Sept., The epidemic fever 
..has prevailed much in this part of the kingdom. *N» 
Mai thus Poful. (1817) 11 . 133 1 he endemic and epidemic 
diseases in Scotland fall chiefly, as is usual, on the poor. 
1871 Tvndai l Eragm. Sc. (ed. 6) II. xii. 380 Reproductive 
parasitic life Is at the root of epidemic disease. 

Jig. 164a Vind. King p. iii, The Epldemicke trouble of our 
age. 1703 Rowe Fair Pemt. v. i. 1911 Contagious Fury 
And Epidemick Madness. 18*3 Scoit Pet*ertl xxxv, in* 
fluenced with, .the epidemic terror of on imaginary danger. 
x868 M. Pattison Academ. Org 1 5. 133 The mania for prize 
scholarships, then epidemic, infected the curators. 

% nonce-use. Affected with an epidemic. 

1781 Cowfkr Conversation 391 We next enquire.. Of 
epidemic throats. 

+ 2 . In more extended sense : Wide-spi cad, widely 
prevalent, universal. Obs. 

Milton Divorce 11. xlv. (1851) 97 A toleration of epi* 
demick wbordom 1667 Waterhouse Eire Lond. 1 10 That 
Epidemiquc mercy that he hath obliged all by. a 1745 
Swift BTrr (1841) II. 323 The trade of universal stealing U 
not so epidemic there as with us. 

U 3. /That is a product of a particular region; 
cf. Kpichorial. Ohs. 

1634 Sir T. Hkrbvrt Trav. 150 They have Arack or 
Ua^uebagh, distilled from Dales or Rice, both which are 
Epidemiclc, in their mirth and Festivals. 

B. sb. An epidemic disease. 

1799 Med. Jmt . II. 468 He observed the variolous epi- 
demic among a flock of sheep. x86x Floh. Nightingale 
Nursing ii. xx 'I’here are schools .. where * children's 
epidemics ' are unknown. 

Jig. 1757 Durkk Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 11. ii. Wks. (1819)967 
An epidemick of despair. 1856 Sir II. Brodik PsyChot. Imj. 
1 . i. 96 There are epidemics of opinion as well as of disease 

Epidemical (epidcmik&l), a. Also 7 epi- 
dimloall. [f. prec. + -al.] 

X. Of diseases : of an epidemic character. 
x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. (1676) 35/1 Cure us 
of our Epidemical diseases. 1669 Worlidgk Syst. Agri<. 
(1681) 297 Still and quiet Summers being the most, subject 
to Pestilential and Epidemical Diseases. 17*8 Morgan 
Algiers 1 . iv. 98 Their (camels'] epidemical Distemper is the 
Mange. 175* Phil. Trans. XLVll. lxiii. 38s 'Hie plague 
. has been tno<itly sporadic, seldom epidemical *816 F.H. 
Naylor Hist. Germany II. xxu. 316 An epidemical malady 
had raged among the cattle. 1881 Sat. Rrv. 5 Feb. 173 Colas 
were epidemical; there were choruses of coughing 
fig. a 1640 Jackson Wks. II. 3&oThi% hypocrisie. .epidemi- 
cal to this nation, c x66o in Somers Tracts 1 1. 391 Let such 
a Prince beware of epidemical Discontents. 1710 Wkiton 
Suff. Son of God I. vi. 107 Those Vices, which arc most 
prevalent and epidemical in the World. 1780 Cowfkr Lett . 
5 Oct., That bashful and awkward restraint, so epidemical 
among the youth of our country. x8i8 Hallam Mtd Ages 
(187a) 1. 35 Every means was used to excite an epidemical 
frenzy, 

b. Pertaining to, characterized by on epidemic 
or epidemics. 

1790 Malthur Poful. (1817) II. 186 The common epidemi- 
cal years which are interspersed throughout these tables. 

i 2. General, prevalent, universal ; that is to be 
found everywhere ; —Epidemic A. 2 . atrh. ox Obs. 

x6*6 Pym .S>. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. GooWedded to 
the love of epidemical and popular errors, a 1658 Clkveland 
Rebel Scot iii, Scotland’s a Nation Epidemical. 1774 T. 
Brvant Mythol. I. 131 He had great knowledge ; yet could 
not help giving way to this epidemical weakness. x8jf6 
Sparks Btog , Mather VI. vit 339 Contrary to the epi* 
demical expectation of the country. 

tb. nonce-use. ? Belonging to the whole people. 

Howell Eor. Trav. (Arb.) 76 That great Epldeml- 
cali Counsell [Parliament] wherein every one from the Peere 
to the Plebeian hath an inclusive Vote. 

3. qua»i*j^. //. rare’” 1 . Epidemical dixeasef. 
x8os Med. yml. VIII. a8i What candour and ability in 
his History of Epidemicals I 

Hence BptdrmloiUlj adv. f in an epidemic man- 
ner : a. like an epidemic disease ; D. in a wide- 
spread manner, generally, universally. Ipi- 
ds'xnioalxxass, the state of being epidemic. 

1641 Frogs of Egypt a They were heretofore so Epidemi- 
cally strict. 1657 G. Stabkrv Helmont's Vtnd. 99 The 
disease was epidemically malignant a x6ox Boyle Whs. 
VI. 373 An ingredient should be generally friendly, before 
It be entertained epidemically in our daily diet. 1849 
Stocqukler Handbh. Brit . India (1854) 380 Cholera and 
small-pox generally make their appearance epidemically 
ome or twice a year. 1646 W. Prick Plans Dehnqvencie 
4 The Epidemicalnesse and spreading universality [of ini- 
quities and trespasses). 

Epidemicity (c pid/inrslti). [f. Epidemic* 
-ity.] The quality of being epidemic. 

x88o Sib 1. Fayrkr in Nature XXL 339/1 Not.. that our 
enquiries should be restricted to mere epidemicity alone. 

Epidemiographiftt (epidi mi,p*gr&fi»t). [f. 
next + -I8T.] A writer on epidemiography. 

1885 C. Creighton tr. Hirscfts HandSh. Geog. 4 Hist. 
Pathol 1. 140 Its everyday occurrence . . weakened the 
interest of the epidemiographists towards it. 
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Bpid>miOgr»phy (e pidf roi,/rgr 4 fi). [f. Gr. 
+ -ypatpia writing.] A treatwe upon, or 
history of, epidemic diseases. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epidemiological (epidrmh>lp*dgik&]), a, [f. 
as next + -io + -al.] Of or pertaining to epide- 
miology. Hence Bpldamiolo fioaJIgr adv., in an 
epidemiological manner or way. 

1881 M. KNArr Disasters 33 This is a new etiological fact 
for epidemiological societies to consider. 1883 Fortn. Rev. 
1 Aug. 1 83 The pathological, and epidemiological ideas that 
were current. 188a Cob bold in Ltnn. Soc. jfmt. XVI. 187 
Epidemiologically speaking. 

Epidemiologiat (epid/ mi,^ 16 dgist). [f. next 
+ -1ST.] One who studies epidemic diseases. 

1880 J. Fayrer in Nature XXI. 330 The most important 
. . information to the epidemiologist. 1883 Fartn, Rev. 
1 Aug. 181 An outbreak which epidemiologists have always 
been unable to explain. 

Epidemiology (epidr miifldd^i). [f. Gr. Itri- 
Mjfuo-s epidemic + •Xoyia discoursing (see -loot). 
Cf. Fr. cpidimiologie. 1 That branch of medical 
science which treats of epidemics. 

1873 J. P. Parkin (title). Epidemiology, or the Remoter 
Causes of Epidemic Diseases. 1883 rortn . Rev. 1 Aug. 
176 It is just here the student of epidemiology comes in with 
his * Distinguo 

t Epidemy. Obs. Forms : 5 epi-, epydemye, 
imp©-, ipydyrnye, ipedemye, 8~o epidemy. 

[ a. OF. ypidime , impidemie, Fr. foidemie , ad. 
ate L. epidemia , e/bidimia , Gr. Intyfua prevalence 
of an epidemic, f. switiipi-os, f. iwl + tirjpos people.] 
An epidemic disease, e$p. the plague. Also attrib. 

147a Sir J. Pabton in Poston Lett. No. 703 III. 59 Many 
off the sowders that went to hym into Bretayne been dode 
off the fflyxe, and other ipedemye. 14S3CAXTON Gold. Leg. 
22/1 A grete pestelence whiche was called the botch of im- 
pedymye. 1494 Fabyan v. cxxxv. iax In the yere folowyng 
dyed of the epedemye sikenesse, the holy aohesse of Ely, 
/bid. vil, 61a And there also they dyed sore ofy* sykencsse 
of ipydyrnye. 1809 State Paper in Ann . Reg. 8s 3/a How. 
ever this destructive epidemy originated. 1809 Pearson in 
Phtl. Tram. XCIX. 321 That constant epidemy of the 
British islands, the winter chronical pneumonia. 
fig. 1813 Examiner 15 Feb. 103/1 We discover this wither* 
ing epidemy. 

Epidendral (epide'ndriU), a. Dot . [f. Epi- + 
Gr. Mvtp-ov tree + -al.] That grows upon trees. 

188a Vines Sachs' Bot . 838 A&rial roots of epidendral 
Orchids. 

Epidendrio (epidendrik), a. Bot. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ic.] = prec. 

s88o A. R. Wallace 1st. Life 307 Epidendric orchids 
1883 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. vi. lii. 4^3 The epidermis 
of an epidendric orchid. 

Epiderm (e*pid 5 im). [ad. F. ipiderme, ad. 
mod.L. epidermis, tpiderma .] = Epidermis in its 
various senses. 

1833 6 Todd Cycl. A not. I. 349/1 An intermediate layer 
of unhardened epidenn. 1843 Lindley Sch. Bot. x (1858) 
163 Leaves are expansions of bark, .enclosed in a skin or 
epiderm. . '*7. Blackmorr Sfringha*>en (cd. 4) II. xvi. 226 
He would not have imperilled the gloss of his epiderm. 

II Epida*rma. Obs. [mod.L. epiderma ; see 

prec.j * Epidermis. 

158a Hester Seer. Phiorav. in. xxxviii. 54 Many tymes 
moste of them doe chaunge that subtill skinne called of the 
Doctoura Epiderma. 

Epidermal (epidd'jm&l), a. ff. Epiderm + 
-AL.j Of or pertaining to the epidermis, whether 
in animals or plants. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entamol. (1843) II, 385 Its usual plan is 
to insinuate itself between the epidermal membranes of the 
leaf. 183s Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 146 The last cyto- 
blasts which the epidermal tissue forms 1834 Owen in 
Circ. Sc. (c. 1865) If. <Wa The thick epidermal scutes called 
* tortoise-shell \ 1873 M i\ art Elem. A nat. vii. 938 Snakes 
put off the entire epidermal investment at once. 

Epid«rmatoid (epidaimitoid), a. [f. as 
next -t- -oia] Resembling an epidermis. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epidermatous (cpid 5 *imlius), a. [f. Epi ; + 
Gr. b*ppar- t stem of tip pa skin + -ous.] Pertain- 
ing to the epidermis. 

1854 Moseley Astron. iv. (ed. 4) a 4 That train of epider- 
mal o us calamities. 

Epidermeotia (epidsumfts), a. [f. Epidkrm 
+ -(e)ods.J « Epidermic. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epidermic (epids-jmik), a. [f. Epiderm + -ic ; 
cf. F. tpidermique , J Of or pertaining to the epi- 
dermis ; of the nature of an epidermis. 

1830 R. Knox B/clartfs Anat. 54 Some physiologists still 
place the homy or epidermic substance among the primitive 
fibres. 1836-9 1 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 1*7/1 In the Trema. 
tode worms epidermic spines are seldom developed. 187a 
Huxley Phys. i, 9 The raxor ought only to cut epidermic 
structures. 

+ Epidemical 

prcc. + -AL, ~ 


ermical (epid 5 *imikai), a. Obs. [f. as 
u]«prec. Hence Bplde-rnileally adv. t 
by the epidermic method ; by means of the epi- 
dermis ; upon the outer skin. 

* 6 93 J- Beaumont On Burnet's Th. Earth il 70 Any Dis- 
solution of such a pitiful Epidermical covering. t8$a 
,^Vl 93 To fasten on a fillet of the raw 
fUh epidemically. 1834 Baokak " 
ing it epidemically. 


Badham Halient, 439 By apply- 


Epldermidal (epidSmidtt), a . [f. Gr. 

bppst-, stem of MfoppU + -al.] m Epidermal. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epidermis (epidermis), fa. mod.L. epidermis, 
a. Gr. Imbspplt, f. M upon + tip pa skin.J 

1 . Anat. The outer (non-vascular) layer of the 
skin of animals ; the cuticle or scarf-skin. 

x6a6 Bacon Sytva § 307 They never infect, but by 
such a Touch.. as cometn within the Epidermis. 1630 
Bulwes Anthropomet. 156 They remain like peel'd Ewes, 
until their Faces have recovered a new Epidermis. 1974 
Goldsmith Nat. Hist. (186a) 1. xi. 313 The blackness lay 
in the epidermis, or scarf-skin. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric, 
Chew. (1814) 57 The epidermis is not vascular, and it merely 
defends the Interior parts from injury. 1841 Barham Ingot. 
Leg., St. Medard , It fail'd, .to raise on the tough epidermis 
a lump or bump! 1860 Emerson Cond. Life Wks. (Bohn) II. 
31 x Asquint, a pug-nose, mats of hair, the pigment of the 
epidermis, betray character. 

trantf. ttao Lbitch tr. Mallet* s Anc. Art 8 31a 353 The 
epidermis of the ancient statues is formed of tne smearing 
with wax. 1819 Syd. Smith Whs. (1850) I. 960/2 The epi- 
dermis of the country has hardly as yet been scratched. 

b. Ectoderm or Epiblabt, 

1877 Huxley A nat. Inv. An. i. 55 From the epidermis all 
cuticul&r and cellular exoskeletal parts, and all the integu- 
mentary glands are developed. 

2 . Conch . The outer animal integument of a shell. 

1733 Genii. Mag. XXV. 3a Epidermis, the marine cover- 

ing, or incrustation, which is token off to shew the native 
beauty of the shell. x8s8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. no 
Shell . with a wrinkled brown or chestnut epidermis, and 
glossy white within. 1838 Gkikie Hist. Boulder v. 91 The 
perfect shell, .displayed its russet epidermis. 

8 . Dot . 1 The true skin of a plant below the cuticle* 
( Trcas. Dot.). 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chew. (1814) 178 Wheat, oats, and 
many of the hollow grasses, have an epidermis principally 
of siliceous earth. 1880 Gray Struct . Bot. iu. I iv. 89. 
xSyoBicNTLEY Bot. 37 Tabular parenchyma Is found in the 
epidermis. 

Epidermoid (epidd'imoid), a. [f. Epiderm 
t -oiD.] Of the nature of epidermis. 

1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. ^85/1 A cuticular or epidermoid 
covering cannot be detected in health. 1853 Kank Gnnnell 

1.’ .. j . -x. a „i 1 Tr • .1 


lienee X pldarmoi dal a. * prec. 

1830 Lindley Nat.Syst. Bot. 390^ Translucent cellular plants, 
destitute of stomata, having no epidermoidal layer. 1876 tr. 
Wagner* s Gen. Pathol. 466 On this border the epidermoidal 
layer extends and divides, becoming, as it were, fan-shaped, 

Epidermose (e pidsim^u-g). chem. [f. Epi- 
derm + -ore.] (See quot. ) 

* 847-9 Todd Cvcl. Anat . IV. 166/3 A small quantity of in- 
soluble matter [in the epidermis] which he [Boncnardat] 
calls epidermose. 

t E pidi ate’M&ron, Music. Obs. [f. Gr. Ini 
upon + tiartoabpwy the interval of a fourth.] 
(See auot.) 

x 397 Morlry Introd, Mus. 98 This waye, some terme a 
Fuae in epidiatessaron, that is in the fourth above. 

Epidictlo, obs. form of Epidbictio. 
Epididymal (epidi‘dim&l), a . [f. next + -al.] 
Pertaining to the epididymis. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xxxil 374 The Epididymal 
Store-house of Man. 

Epididymis (epidi dfmis). Anat, Also 7 
epididimia, -damles. [a. Gr. kmMvpls, f. M 
upon + titvpm testicles.] * A long, narrow struc- 
ture attached to the posterior border of the ad- 
joining outer surface of the testicle, and consisting 
chiefly of coil* of the efferent duct, which emerge 
from it as the vas deferens 1 (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

1610 B. Jon son Alck. 111. iii, Shee must milke hisEpidldi- 
\irw — *— ^ Bromk Court Beggar iv. 

14 Tucker LtCNat. I. 

- . , unless in the cellules 

producing them, in the epididymis, the vas deferens and the 
vesicles. 1870 jRolleston Anim. Life 134 A convoluted 
epididymls-like mass of a yellowish colour. 

Iicnce Eipididymi tia, Path, [see -itis], inflam- 
mation of the epididymis. 

3849-3* Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 901/1 A lad . . affected with 
epididymitis. 1874 Buprn DU. Genii. Org, 63 In this way 
epididymitis may sometimes be averted. 

Bpidiorite: see En- pre/ix. 

Epidote (e’puhmt). Min. [a. Fr. ipidote , f. as 
if on Gr. *lwitor 6 s, (. ImtoMrcu to superadd, i, Iwt 
upon -f titbycu to give. 

First used in Fr. by HaQy, who explains It as meaning lit. 
‘qui a re^u un accroissement ' (Minlralogie 1801. III. xia), 
and a* denoting a great additional length in the base of the 
crystal as compared with that of certain allied minerals 
with which it was previously confused.] 

A mineral common in many crystalline rocks, 
consisting largely of the silicate 01 iron and lime. 
It usually takes the form of flattened needles, 
and has a peculiar yellowish-green colour. 

*808 T. Allan Minerals 2 Akanticone or Thai 11 te, Epidote. 
1879 Rutliy Study Roche x . 137 Epidote seldom gives 
direct evidence of iu derivation from pyroxenic minerals. 
Hence Bpido*tlo a., pertaining to or resem- 
bling epidote, containing epidote. Kpidoti'- 
fbroue a., bearing or containing epidote. 
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Bpigseoua, variant of Epigiou*. 
t Epiga*ster. Obs. [ad. Fr. Spigastn.] * 
Epioabtbium. 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais t. xxvii, A smart souse on the 
Epigaster, 

Epigastrial (epigse-strial), a. [f. EpiaxSTBi- 
UM-f-ALj * next. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (ed. 4) 130 Get me a feather, 1 
that I may. .resuscitate tne convulsive motion of his epigas- 
trial regions. 

Epigastrio (epigtrstrik), a. [f. Epioastb- 

IUM + -IC,] 

Of or pertaining to the epigastrium. Epigastric 
speech (nonce-use) : ventriloquism. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr. *.v. Vein , Epigastrick veins. 
1678 in Phillips. 1798 in Phil, Tram. LXXXVIII. 349 
The heart, .appeared to be situated in the epigastric region 
of the abdomen. 1804 Adkrnkthy Surg. Qbsertt, 214 To avoid 
the epigastric artery. 183a James Pequiniilo ill. 93 A 
gentle glow, .was comforting the epigastric region. x86o 
Milner in Edin. Rev. Ian. 191 Sidney Rigdon t a man., 
subject to the strange phenomena of spiritual epilepsy and 
epigastric speech. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vt. 343 
The latter is again subdivided into two epigastric lobes, 
t Epiga'strioal, a. Ok. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
*= prec. 

1613 Hart Arraignm. Ur. ii. 4 The eight eplgastricall 
muscles. 1630 Bulwrr Anthropomet. 1 8a The congress of 
the Mamillaries descendcnt, with the Epigastrtcal as- 
cendent. 

Epigastrioetlft (epigse-striisrl). Path. [f. 
Gr. Imyhffrpio-s + td)htj tumour.] An abdominal 
hernia near the epigastrium. 

|| Epig&fttriiun (epigse-striifm). Anat. [mod. 
L., aa. Gr. hnydorpiov, neat, of Imyharptot, f. M 
upon + yaarfjp stomach. Cf. F. /pigastre.'] * That 
part of the abdomen which is immediately over 
the stomach’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

168s tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Voc., Epigastrium , 
the same with abdomen, or the outward part of the belly. 
1767 Gooch Treat . Wounds I. 375 The upper part of the 
Abdomen is called Epigastrium. 1877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med. (ed. 31 1 . 41 Ice.. may be usefully applied to.. the 
chest or epigastrium. 

EpigOU (epidgr&l). [f, Gr. Myuo-s : see next 

+ -AL 7 | «=EfiGEOU 8. In mod. Diets. 

Epig66 (e'pid^f). [ad. Gr. Myuov (Ptolemy), 
neut. of My uos adj. f. M upon, near to + 7*7 
earth/} «*= Perigee. In mod. Diets. 

Emgene (e'pidg/n), a. [a. Fr. Spigbnt, ad. 
Gr.imyevijs, f. fwf upon, after f -yetdjt born, ori- 
ginating. 

The Gr. word occurs with sense * arising subsequently (to 
birth)', said of a disease, in opposition to ‘congenital*. 
This use seems to be the source of sense 1 ; in sense 3 the 
prefix is token a» = ‘ upon *, * above '.] 

1 . Crystallogr. See quot. 1833. By some writers 
used for Pseudo morph ous. 

1813 H. j. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr, 03 To one class of 
these [crystals] the AbW Hatiy has applied the name of 
Epigcne, where a chemical alteration has taken place in the 
suostance of the crystal subsequently to its formation. 1831 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. and Pref. p. xiii, The epigene 
crystal, formed by materials of one substance modelled on 
the perished crystals of another. 

2 . Geol. Produced on the surface of the earth: 
opposed to hypogene . 

x88o Gkikie in Nature XXIII. No. 575. 4 The whole 
euigenc army of destructive agencies, air, rain, frost, etc. 
x88a — Text -bk. Geol. 111. I. 196 Epigene or Surface 
Action— the changes produced on the superficial parts of 
the earth. Ibid. 111. 11. 316 The word epigene may be sug- 
gested as. .antithetical to hypogene. 

Epig6B6li8 (epidge-nfsis), Biol. [f. Gr. M 
upon -t ylvsoit generation. See Gbnxsis.] The 
formation of an organic germ as a new product. 
Theory of epigenesis : the theory that the germ is 
brought into existence (by successive accretions), 
and not merely developed, in the process of repro- 
duction. 

The opposite theory was formerly known as the * theory 
of evolution * : to avoid the ambiguity of this name, it (s 
now spoken of chiefly as the * theory of preformation some- 
times as that of * encasement * or * emboltement '.] 

1807 Edin. Rev. XI. 8r The Epigenesis.. is what most 
physiologists now assume as the only true theory of genera- 
tion. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 68 The two styles of 
conversation corresponded to the two theories of generation 
—one (Johnson's) to the theory of Preformation (or Evolu- 
tion)— the other (Burke's) to the theory of Epigenesis. 1847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) Proleg. | 3 With Mind, as with 
Body, there is not preformation or pre-existence, but evo- 
lution and epigenesis. 3879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I. 
ii, 40 Caspar Friedrich Wolff . . with his new Theory of 
Epigenesis gave the death-blow to the entire Theory of 
Preformation. 

Hence BpigmeeiMt, one who holds the theory 
of epigenesis. 

s8s6 Keith Phys. Bot. II. 364 This Is the theory of the 
epigenesists. 

Epiganeti® (eipidg/ne tik), a. [f. Epioxnxsis, 
on the analogy of Gxmbtio.] Of or pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, epigenesis. 

1883 W. Arthur FemUy Led. 160 Epigenetic progress 
from germ to organ. 3887 Mind Oct. 6«9 He . . contends 
for an * epigenetic * as distinguished from an evolutionary 
view of the origins of civilisation. 

Hence SpAfeartloiillj <*&*• 
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Erifinio (epidje-nik), a. [f. Gr. Inytv-jt 
(see Ewobn*) + -ic.] Originating above the sur- 
face of the earth. 

iHa Athenaeum 28 Oct. 566/3 Great changes which are 
being wrought upon the nurface of the earth .. partly by 
epigenic forces working from above. 

Epigeuift (fpi d^/'nist'i. [f. Gr. M + ytp- (see 
Epioenkbis) + -1ST.] - Kpjgenesiht. 

*875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. 4 Damv. 45 The vehement dis- 
pute. .between Evolutionists and Epigenist*. 

EpigemotlS (fpi'd^Tnos), a. Hot. [f.osprec. 4- 
-0U8.] 1 Growing upon the surface of a part, as 
many fungals on the surface of leaves’ ( Treas . 
Bot . 1866). 

Eplgeons (epid^f ds), a . Bot. [f. Gr. Inlyu-os 
(f. ini upon + y$ earth) + -ous.] Of plants : Grow- 
ing close upon the earth. 

183$ Lindlky Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 38a 1866 Treat. 

Bot . 

t Epiglot. Ohs. [cf. OF. epigTote.] Angli- 
cized form of Epiglottis. 

*947 Boords Brest. Health ccxxvi. 77 The longes, the 
miaryffe, the arter trache. the Epiglote. 1578 Banister 
Hist . Matt ii. 39 The Epiglot . .ought of right to be Gristely, 
that it might without hurt admitte continuall mouying. 
SJ894 T. B. tr. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 11. 107 Another 
little instrument, called epiglot. .like to a little tongue. 

Epiglottio (epiglp tik), a. [f. Epiolott-is + 
-IC.T ^ or P® rta,n l n g to A® epiglottis. 

*887 Pall Mall G. 11 Nov. 7/1 (Edematous swelling of 
the arytano-epiglottic folds. 1888 Sir M. Mackenzie Fredk. 
the Noble #3, I found the left aryftenol-epiglottic fold . . a 
good deal congested. 

Epiglottidean (c»pigtytidi&n\ a. [f. mod.L. 
epigldttide-us (f. Gr. krrtykoorrib-, stem of imykooTrlt 
Epiglottis) + -an.] = Epiglottic. 

1840 G. Ellis A mat. 968 A mass of yellowish fat, named 
the epiglottidean gland. 184a J. Wilkinson tr. Sweden, 
borgs A mm. Kingd. II. ii. 39 There are also glands termed 
arytanoid and epiglottidean. 

Epiglottis (epigty'tis). [a. Gr. kmykoorrls, f. 
M upon + ykwrra (ykwtraa) tongue ; cf. Glottis.] 

‘ The erect, leaf-like cartilage at the root of the 
tongue, which during the act of swallowing is de- 
pressed, and forms a lid, or cover for the glottis * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 971 The cauity giues way to 
the Epiglottis to open and lilt it selfe >71. 1646 Sir T. 

Browne Pseud. F.p. (cd. a) 169 Birds have no Epiglottis 
1746 R. James Introd . Moufet's Health hnfr. 4 The Ali. 
ment to be swallowed presses upon the Epiglottis. 1847 
Youatt Horse ix. 217 The Epiglottis is a neart-shapea 
cartilage. 1884 Brietowe Med. 389 Such swelling.. may 
affect mainly the epiglottis. 

Epigone 1 (e*pigd<m). rare, fin pi. a. Fr. /pi- 
gottes, ad. L. epigoni , a. Gr. kerlyovoi, pi. of tnl- 
yovos bom afterwards, f. M upon, after + - yovos , 
l. root of yiyveaOai to be bom. 

The designation oi Intyovoi (L. F.pigoni) was applied esp. 
to the sons of the seven heroes who led the war against 
Thebes; the mod. use is in allusion to this.] 

One of a succeeding generation. Chiefly in //. 
the less distinguished successors of an illustrious 
generation. Also in L. form (chiefly with initial 
capital) Bpi’goni. 

1869 Athenmum No. 1989. 700/1 Epigones in the land of 
Erasmus. 1884 R. T. Ely Pol. Eton. 9 That economic 
system which the epigones in political economy contem- 
plate with awe. 

Epigone 2 (e’pig^n), Bot. [ad. mod.L. epi- 
gonium, f. Gr, km upon + yovi\, ydvot seed.] The 
membranous bag or flask which encloses the 
spore -case of a liverwort or scale -moss when 
young. Also the nucule of a Chara . 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1870 Brntlry Bot. 367 The case of 
the archegonium is called the epigone. 

Epigram (e’pignem). Also 6*7 epigramme, 
(6 epigram©, 7 epigramm). [ad. F. /pigramme, 
ad. L epigramma, Gr. kwlypafjLfM , f. iwtyp&tfuiv, f. 
kni upon 4 - yptyur to write. J 

1 1. An inscription, usually in verse ; «■ Epigraph i . 

199s Huloet, Epigrams or superscription. 1587 Drant 
Horace' Epist . 1. vii. Dig, Led by pompe wyth Sergeaunts 
sad the Epigrammes to graue. 1606 Holland Sue ton. 
Introd. 4 The Epigramme of the former is extant among the 
Antiquities of Rome citie. 1699 Bentley Phot, xviii. 528 
The Epigram, that was written upon the public Sepulchre at 
Athens. 178s V. Knox Ess. I. 264 Inscriptions, for such 
are epigrams according to the original meaning. 01876 
M. Collins in Pen Sketches I. 246 What the Greeks meant 
by an epigram was simply an inscription, and its primary 
use was funereal 

2 . A short poem ending in a witty or ingenious 
turn of thought, to which the rest of the com- 
position is intended to lead up. 

1 538 Island I tin. VI. 59 If it be so I must amend 
myEpIgramme of it. 1607 To well Serpents (1653) 756 
Some learned Writers . . have compared a Scorpion to an 
Epigram . . because as the sting of tne Scorpion lyeth In the 
tayl. so the force and vertue of an Epigram is tn the con- 
clusion. 1876 Green Short Hist. lx. | 3. 6x7 Even Ro- 
chester in his merciless epigram was forced to own that 
Charles * never said a foolish thing*. 

b. loosely used for a laudatory poem. 

tin Ellacombb Belts of Ch. ix. 403 This epigrams [of date 
1558], as it is called, consists of sixty-four lines in English 
VOL. III. 


verse in praise of the said Robert Palmer and hi* sons, 
and other friends, skilled in ringing changes. 

8. A pointed or antithetical saying. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv, Wk*. IX. 51 A short, affected, 
pedantick, insolent, theatrick laconism . a sort of epigram 
of contempt. 1884 Church Baton iii. 60 He liked to 
generalise in shrewd and sometimes cynical epigrams 

b. Epigrammatic expression. 

18.. Ld. Brougham DM. Bedford Wks. 1879 1 . 393 The 
morbid taste for slander steeped in epigram. 1877 K. Con- 
dfr Bos. Faith i. 33 Epigram is one thing, definition 1 * 
another. 

tE-pigr&m, v. Ohs. rare-', [f. prcc. sb.] 
intr. To write an epigram. 

**» 7-77 Feltmam Resolves i.lxxi.tio For this, does Martial 
Epigram upon it. 

t E:pigrammata*rian. Ohs. [f. late L. ©/#- 

grammatdri-us (f. epigram mat - : see next) + -an.] 
A writer of epigrams. 

*987 Br. Hall Sat. 1. lx. Our epigrammatarians, old and 
late, Were wont be blamed for too licentiate. 1607 Topsei.l 
Four f. Beasts ( 1673)485 In the words of an Epigramma- 
tarian in our age. 

Epigrammatic (epigr&maetik), a. [f. L. 
epigram mat-, Gr. tmypappar- t stem of kwlypappa 
(see Epigram) + -ic.l Of or pertaining to epigrams; 
of the nature, or in the style, of an epigram ; 
concise, pointed. 

0x704 T. Brown Praise of Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 04 An 
epigrammatick poem is more charming than Homer or Virgil. 
1750 H. Walpolk Lett. H, Mann (1834* II. No. 913. 335 
The sting is very epigrammatic. 1796 Morse Amer. Grog. 
II. 674 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. 1817 
Colkridgh Biog. Lit . I. i. 18 The logic of wit, conveyed 
in smooth and strong epigrammatic couplets. X841-4 Emer- 
son Ess. xvi. Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 217 Scott’s . . lords 
brave each other in smart epigrammatic speeches. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. V. S. V. xli. 4 He wrote with vivacity and 
sometimes with epigrammatic terseness. 
Epigramma*tioal f <z. [f. as prcc. + -al.] -•= prcc. 

160J Camden Rem. (1637) 327 If you will reade canning 
Epigrammaticall verses of a Durham Poet against Kalfe 
the Prior. 0x622 — (J.), Our good epigrammatical poet, 
old Godfrey of Winchester. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 74 
F 2 Epigrammatical Turns and Points of Wit. 

Epigrammatically (e-pigr&martik&li), adv. 
[f. prcc. + -ly 2 .] In an epigrammatic manner ; 
with the terseness and * ixrint ’ befitting an epigram. 

1823 Edtn. Rev. XXXVtll. 59 Who makes it almost a 
rule to say every thing epigrammatically. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xv, 1 Person's a waitin’,’ said Sam, epigrammati. 
cally 188a J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xx, To put it 
epigrammatically — if you were to leave me a thousand 
pounds as a legacy, I would chuck,it into the fire. 

Epigr&mm&tism (cpigrrc-m&tiz’m). [f. I„ 
rpigrammat - (see Epigrammatic) + -ism.] Epi- 
grammatic style. 

18x3 Jane Austen Let. 4 Feb. (i8;o> The playfulness and 
epigrammatism of the general style. 0 X849 } ■'ok F. S. Osgood 
Wks. 1865 III. 95 A rich tint of that epigrammatism for 
which the poetess is noted. 


Epigrammatist (epigrammatist), [ad. late 
L. epigrammatist -a, ad. Gr. kwiypafsfiarurrrfs. {. 
kwiypafA/sarlfaiv (see next\] A maker of epigrams. 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 1. xi (Arb.) 41 Others . . in 
short poemes vttered pretie merry conceits, and these men 
were called Epigrammatistes. 1598 Marston Pygtnal. 136 
Now by the whyps of Epigramatists, lie not be lasht for 
my dissembling shifts, itai Peacham Comp/. Gentl. x. 
(1634) 89 In Martial! you shall see . . a true Epigrammatist. 
1796-412 I. Warton Ess, Pope (1782) II. xii. 355 [Donne’s] 
grandfather on the mother s side was Heywood the epi* 
grammatist. 1814 D’Israfli Quarrels A nth. (1867)385 1 ‘his 
familiar comparison of a MS with a squeezed orange pro- 
voked the epigrammatist* 1873 Black Pr. Thule it. 1 j, I 
shouldn’t advise a young man to marry an epigrammatist. 

Epigrammatist (epigrsemaUiz), v. [ad. 
Gr. IniypaniAarifav, f. kiriypappa (zee Epigram).] 

1 . intr. To compose epigrams ; to speak or 
write in the epigrammatic style. 

x8xx Ann. Reg 40 They may pun and epigrammatise. 
1872 Liddon Eicm. Relig . vi. 210 Men do not . . epigram- 
matire with the bitterness of Voltaire. 

2 . traits. To express in the form of an epigram, 
or with epigrammatic brevity and point. 

169X Wood A th. Oxen. 1 . 125 These answer* are Epigram- 
matu’d by an admired Muse of our Nation. *864 Lowfll 
Fireside Trav. 318 Voltaire . . epigrammatized the same 
thought when he said, Le snperffu, chose trtsmtecssaire. 

8 . To make the subject of an epigram. 

1 86a Thornbury Turner 1 . 9 Voltaire was epigrammatized 
by Young. 

Hence SpigT*»mmatls«r, one who epigram- 
roatizes ; IpAgrrmmatishi y vbl. sh. 

1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 363 He was . . the con- 
denser and epigrammatUer of Bolingbroke. 187s Hindley 
in J. Taylof s ( Water Poet ) Whs. p. vil, Hit poetizing, 
epignunmatiring, and anagrammatizing on pasting events. 

II Epigramme (epigram). Cookery, [Fr. ; app. 
a fancitul use of epigramme ■> Epigram.] A 
name given to small cutlets of mutton, veal, etc. 
dressed in a particular manner. 

*736 Bailey, Epigramme. stag T. Lurrtx Granby vii. 
(1836) so The very eider-down of eatable* ! Oh, it was 
quite like eating air t And then, his epigrammes ! 

t EpigrammicaL a. Obs. rare. [f. Epi- 
gram + -10 + -al.] - Epigrammatical. 

1606 Choice , Chance, Ac. (1881) 66 , 1 wrote a kind of epi- 
grammicall sonnet in this manner. 


■ B-pigranmist. 

it. Cf It, epigram n 


Obs. rare . [f. F.pigram + 
•1 ST. Cf. It, epigrammista ,] Epiorammatiht. 

0 1631 Naunton Frarm. 35 There is an Kp» 

gramnuftt that saith, tnat Art and Nature had spent their 
excellencies in his fashioning. 

Epigraph (e pigraf). Also 7 epigraph©, [ml 
Gr. kmyoaOdi inscription, f. kmyp&<p*ty to write 
upon, f. iwl upon + yp&<puv to write. In Fr. /pi- 
graphe.] 

1 . An inscription ; esp. one placed upon a build- 
ing, tomb, statue, etc., to indicate its name or 
destination ; a legend on a coin. 

1604 Fishkr in White's Regl. Fisher Pref. v. These words 
. . which should serue as anlKpigraph vpon all their houses. 
1662 E vkivn Dtary (1818) 3 Oct , Dr. Mercl . shew’d nit- 
.. the statue and epigraph under it of lhat renowned nli^ 
sitian Dr. Harvey. 1697 — Nnmism. iii. 99 And this V ju- 
gtaph. Quid me Persequerts. S794 Suli ivan t'leiu AVr/ 
V. 90 Tne epigraph on the face, instead of the exurguc, is 
the precise Oriental custom of this day. 583a Thirl wa i i 
in Phitot, Mus. I. 495 The epigraph of the thousand citizens 
who fell.. at Chaeronea. i860 Reader a8 July 684 1 )u- 
oldest Samaritan epigraph now existing, which had been 
found immured in tne wall of a mosque 

+2. Th© superscription of a letter, book, etc. ; 
also, the imprint on a title-page. Obs. 

1633 T. Adam* Exp. a Petet i 1 Our apostle puts in 
two word* into the epigrauh of this epistle, which he leA 
out in the former. 164a Sir E. During Sp. on Rehe 14 
Dec. v. 20 You shall find it . in the Epigraphe o! the 
Canon* and Decree* a 1734 North Eram 111, vi | 116. 
503 As he fronts it in the brazen Epigraph of hU new Work. 
181a Monthly Rev, LXVII. 145 Geneva was adopted for 
the epigraph of the title-page. 1826 Southry Lett, to Butler 
217 He was of opinion that a diviner impulse had led him 
to chu*e that epigraph [the title of a hoott). 

8. A short quotation or pithy sentence placed 
at the commencement of a work, a chaptei, etc. 
to indicate the leading idea or sentiment ; a motto. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Sonnets from Portuguese x 1 11 Wks 
(1869) III. 229 And write me new my future's epigraph. 

1 , The heautifulliall 


»d 


i860 S. Lover Leg. h Star. (ed. 101 i, The heautii 
whence the epigraph of thi* story »* quoted. 1874 1 lwis 
Probl. Life 4- Mind I. 123 That phiase which i* placed ns 
an epigraph to this chapter. 
transf. 1898 Carlyle/' 


526 note, Also a pnp< 
. Piata a Don Juan de I mil. 


redk Gt 1 . 111. v. 171 The Epigraph 
and Li?e-motto which John the Steadfast had adopted. 

Epigraph (e pigraf), v. [f. prec. *b.] Iranr 
ToTumish with an epigraph. 

i860 Motley N ether l. (1B67) I. 
epigraphed : 1 Lo <iue dijo J. B. I 
que/,* 24 June. 1586. 

Epigr&pner (fpi-grlfw. [f. Kngraph^ \ 
-KR ’.] — Epiqraphiht. 

*887 Contemp. Rct>. LI. 56a It is a new doctrine that the 
most meritoriou* field work will make a man a linguist, au 
epigrapher, and an historian. 

Epigraphio (epigrrc'filO, «. an<l sb, [f. Epi- 
graph + -ic.l 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to inscriptions, or to 
epigraphy. 

. ‘MM. I ^ATTiaoN Ess. ( 1889) 1 1 . 341 To bring up a loose ana 
logy of this sort against epigraphic evidence is simply childish. 
1N1 R Lanciani in Athenaeum 9 Apr. 498/3 Bein^f mostly 
formed of a single letter, they escape an epicraphic recon- 
struction. 1883 I. T avlo* Alphabet I. 260 Unsuitable for 
an enigraphic alphabet. 

B. sb. In pi. The science of inscriptions. 

In mod. Diets. 


Hence BplgTa*phloal a. »* Epigraphio a. Bpl- 
grapbioallj adv., in an epigraphic manner; from 
the point of view of epigraphic science. 

x88x Sayck in Athenaeum 13 Aug. 208/^ Skill In reading 
Talmudic literatute does not necessarily imply epigraphicai 
skill as well. 1884 Athenaeum 13 Sept. ^44/1 'The author 
summed up the existing record* . . annalistic, literary, and 
epigraphies). 1884 Christian Treas. Feb. 118/1 Thi* epi- 
graphicai silence of the Holy Land. 1883 I. Taylor AL 
phabet I. 133 Epi graphically of the same age. 

Eplgr&phist (fpi grifist). [f. Epigraph-t + 
-1ST.] A student of, or authority on, inscriptions. 

1869 Merivalk Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvii. poo Borghesi, the 
great epigraphlst. 1869 J. Baldwin Preh. Nations iv. 170 
Epigraphist* . . uie a method that U much too convenient. 

Epigraphy (fpi-grffi). [f. Epigraph; 

-ORAPHY.J 

1 . Inscriptions collectively. 

Wilson Preh. Ann. ^186^) II. iv. ii. 9x5 Its philo 
logical features appear to be foreign to Irish epigraphy 
*877 J. Northcote Catacombs 1. vt 113 The language u! 
Christian epigraphy wa* not created in a day. *88* 
Contemp. Rev. Dec. 921 note, The records of epigraph) 
constitute a fair test of the progress of Christianity as <ai 
as the upper classes are concerned. 

2 . The science concerned with the interpretation, 
classification, etc. of inscription* Often In nar- 
rower sense : The palaeography of inscriptions. 

1863 Sat Rev. 18 July 95 The science of cpigrsphy . 
seem* still, as far a* Britain is concerned, to be quite in its 
infancy 1885 Athenmum No. 9985. 45 Aramaic epigraphy 
has made startling progress in the course of the year. 

EpigynOU* (fpidginos), a. Bot. [f. Epi- 4 
gyn- (in Bot. used for * female organ, pistil ’ ; a. 
Gr. yw-k) 4- -ocs.] That is placed upon the 
ovary; growing upon the summit of the ovary. 
Said of the stamens or corolla ; hence of plants 
in which these are so placed. 

1830 Lindlity Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. xxvU, [The Stamens) 
appear to proceed from the apes of an inferior ovarium, in 
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which cam they we named epigynous. 1880 Vines Sachf 
Bot. 559 The flower Anally is epigynous when it possesses 

an actually inferior ovary. 

So Bpigyny, the character or quality of being 

cnigynous. 

t At At tun* nm 10 Dec. 787/3 The shortening of the axis 
within the flower itself, giving tne transition from hypogyny 
through perigyny to eplgyny. 

Epihyal (epihoial), a. Ana t. [f. Epi- + Hy- 
(oid) + -al.] That is placed upon the hyoid bone. 
Applied to the upper part of the hyoid arch ; also, 
to a bone found in certain Ashes. 

1854 Owen Skit, 4 Teeth (1855) 17 The hacmapophysis is 
a broader, slightly arched bone ; the upper division is called 
epihyal. 1880 Gunther Fishes 58 It consists of three seg- 
ments, the epihyal, ccrotohyal, which is the longest and 
strongest piece, etc. *88* Mivart Cat 78 To the end of 
this is again annexed another long bone, called the epihyal. 

tE-piky. Obs . Also 6 epicay, -oheia. [ad. 
Gr. IwitUita, f. hrmtAi* reasonable, f. ini accord- 
ing to -f «U< 5 s likely, reasonable* Cf, OF. epyeykie 
(14th c.).] Reasonableness, equity, as opposed 
to rigid law. 

1S08 Fisher 7 Penit . Ps. in Wks. t. 2*61 EpichcU whiche is 
proprely the mynde of the la we. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 1. 
xvi. (1638) 98 His equity or Epicay. 1540 Latimer Serm. 
v. Oiiij, For auoydyng disturbaunce fn the commune- 
wealth, such an epiky and moderacion maye be vsed in it 
[this lawj. 

Epilate (e'pil^t), v, [f. Fr. Ibil-cr (f. I- for es- 
L, ex out +pihus hair) + -atk 3 .J trans* To pull 
out or eradicate (hair). 

1886 Fraser in N. 4 Q. 7th Ser. II. 298/2, I have by epi- 
lating such [white] hairs and stimulating tne part succeeded 
in .etc. 

Epilation (upil^-fan). [a. Fr. f Pilot ion , f. 
tpiler (see prec.).] The action of pulling out or 
eradicating hair. 

1876 Duhrino Du. Skin 381 Epilation is recommended 
strongly by Hebra and others. 

tXrpilency. obs. Also4epiienoe, -eye. [ad. 
late L. epiUncia , - lensia, -lem/sia, a. Gr. *imXrjfi- 
^/a, var. of iwtXrjif/la : see Epilepsy.] = Epilepsy. 


• that revert# is a disease 


13 Epileptic < 

can hardly be mistaken for that of cerebral hemorrhage. 
1889 F. Clark PaUrs on Surg., He had two epileptic fits. 

2 . Affected with epilepsy. 

1603 Shaks. Lear 11. if. 87 A plague vpon your Epilepdcke 
visage. 1635 Jbr. Tavlor Of Repentance vL | 7 An 
epileptlck son doth often come from an epitepUck father. 
s68i Colvil Whigs Sufplk . (1751) 8x Till through his epi- 
leptic mouth Those following speeches fierce and loud 
Burst out. 1806 Med. 7 ml. XV. 335 In Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, millions of children become epileptic from the 
breast. 1873 B. Richardson Die. Mod. Life 44 In the 
olden times . . to be epileptic or insane was, to be possessed 
of an evil spirit. 

B. sb. 1 . An epileptic person. Cf. A. 2. 

163s Hobbes Leviath. 111. xxxiv. ait Epileptiques .. they 
esteemed . . Dacmoniaques. 1731 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
(R). Eoileoticks ought to breatne a pure air. 1864 Reader 


[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vil. x. (149O 399 Epy- Epiltptoid (eplle ptOld), a. [f. 
lencia lettyth but the pryncypol charabres of the brayne.] TI f-» p-a^hlinc/ unilpnev • r>F 
Wit. aio They that h.ue . . Epylencye thei fcle not tofor- Kcsembling epilepsy, 01 


lencia lettyth but the pryncypol charabres of the brayne.] 
Ibid. 330 They that hauc . . Epylencye thei fcle not tofor- 
honde whan they xhal falle. Ibid. t Pyany born and dronken 
helpith moche aye ns t Epvlence. (1540 Boordk The Poke 
for to Leme C in b, The fallyng xycknes called Epilencia.j 

t Epilontlo, a. Obs . In 4 epulentyk, epy- 
lentyk, 6 epilentyoke. [a. OF. t pi Untie ^ ad. late 
L. epilenticus, epilemiicus t Gr. *imXrj^wrin6s, var. 
of ImXrjwTutos : see Epileptic.] - Epileptic. 

1398 Treviba Barth. De P. R. v. lii. (1495) 106 Lunatyk 
and epulentyk men. 134a Boordk Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 
994 Venson, harc-flesshe. .be not good lor Epilentycke men. 

quasi-zA 1198 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. vil. x. aio The 
Epvlentyk, that is hym that hathc the fallynge euyll. 


Epvlentyk, that is hym that hathc the fallynge euyll. 

Hence + Bpile ntloal, a. « Epileptical. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 409/3 After this machomete fyl 
ofte be thepylentycal passyon. 

t E'Pilany. Obs. rare-" 1 , [ad. Gr. liriXtyiov 
(pfAosj (song) of the vintage, f. Iwt + Xrjvbt wine- 
vat.] A song in praise of wine ; a drinking song. 

1708 Mottkux Rabelais v. xlv, Then she . . made him sing 
an EpUeny, inserted in the Figure of the Bottle. 

tlrpuepse. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. Gr. iiriAi/^fa.] 
« Epilepsy. 

1804 J. Whitkhouse To Fibris in Poet. Register 99 That 
hideous choir, Marasmus, Epilepsc, and Frenzy dire t 

t Epila'psian, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Epilepsy 
+ -an.1 — Epileptic. 

t*7 H. Burton Baiting Pope * s Bull 43 So his epilepsian 
or comitial fit, but a trance, wherein ne talked with his 
Angel Gabriel, 

Epilepsy (epilepsi). Path. Also 6-8 epi* 
lepsie. See also Epilency. [a. OF. epilepsie , 
ad, L. et>il?Psia t a. Gr. Inn Xrjip'ia, f. lwtXa/i 0 &vav 
to take nold of, f. 4 irX upon + Xan&kvuv to take.] 
A disease of the nervous system, characterized (in 
its severer forms) by violent paroxysms, in which 
the patient falls to the ground in a state of un- 
consciousness, with general spasm of the muscles, 
and foaming at the mouth. The Eng. name is 
falling sickness (now little used). 


esteemed . . Dacmoniaques. 173* Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
(R), Epilepticks ought to breatne a pure air. 1864 Reader 
No. 94. 485/1 Epileptics and idiots. 

2. In pL Medicines given to cure or mitigate 
epilepsy. 1711 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 
jESpileptic&l (cpileptik&l), a. [f.asprec. +*al!.] 

1. — Epileptic A. i. 

x6»t Burton Anat. Mel . 1. Hi. 11. i» Headache follow#*; 
and as Salust Salvianus . . found, enilepticall, with a multi- 
tude of humours in the head. 1656 H. More Enthus, Tri. 
ai That he was Melancholy his Epileptical 1 fits are one 
wgument. 1717 Lardner Irks. (1838) 1 . 487 It was a sad 
epileptical disease. t8io Byron yuan 11. 1 , A kind of wild 
and norrid glee, Half epileptical, and half hysterical. 

2. Jig. Spasmodic ; inconstant : also, hard to 
hold or retain. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . II, vi. § 3. 99 Did they 
answer their promise which are so commended, in Epilcpti- 
call intentions, wee would abate these qualities. 1646 E vance 
Noble Ord. 9 It is this that makes the state of honour so 
epiiepticall, so slippery. 

Spileptiforu (epile’ptif^m), a. [f. Epi- 
lepti-c + -form.] Resembling epilepsy. 

186s Wynter Soc. Bees 479 These fits were of an epilepti- 
form character. 187* Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 544 
Epileptiform convulsions is a constant phenomenon in ani- 
mals bled to death. 

Epil^ptoid (epile’ptoid), a. [f. Epilkpt-ic + 
-oil).] Resembling epilepsy; of the nature of 
epilepsy. 

x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 825 Mild attacks having 
an evident relationship to ordinary epilepsy . .may be called 
epileptoid attacks. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 339 
Epileptoid seizures, due to tumor or other coarse organic 
lesion of the brain. 

EpUobe (c*pib«b). Bot. [ad. mod.L. epilobium, 
f. Gr. 4 irf upon a Xo /3 -6t lobe of the ear, in plants the 
capsule or pod, the name referring to the position 
of the corolla.] A plant of the genus Epilobium 
(N.O. Onagracem ) : e. g. the Epilobium angusti- 
folium or Willow-herb. Also in mod.L. form 
epilobium. 

1861 Barnes in Macm. Mag. June 133 The bush, or ditch- 
guarded epilobium. 1884 Thokkau Maine IK ill. 167 A 
spike as big as an epilobium. 1883 G. Allrn in Knmu - 
ledge 6 July 1/1 The cpilobes and the St. John’s worts are 
coming out in blossom again. 

t Epi’logate, V. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Fr. fpilog-uer 
+ -atk3.] trans. To speak the epilogue of (a 
play). 

163* Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) *3*A Did ..present 
himself to epilogate this his almost extemporanean comedie. 

t Epilog&idon. Obs. In 4-5 epilogaoyon, 

-ion. [a. OF. cpilogacion } f. epiloguer (see prec.).] 
A summing up by way of conclusion. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. viii, The epylogacion and re- 
capitulation of this book. Ord. Crysten Men (W. 

de W. *506) u. xv. 19 1 Here lolowcth the cpylogacyon or 
shorte repytycyon of this seconde party®, a 13*0 Skelton 
Cot. Cloute 591 Some make epylogacyon Of hvgne predes- 
tynacyon. a 1347 T. Key Erasm. Par. % Mark (1548) 91 a, 
By waye of epiiogacion and gatheryng of the whole matter 


Lot. Lioute 591 borne make epylogacyon Utnyghe predes- 
tynacyon. a 1347 T. Key Erasm. Par. % Mark (1548) 91 a, 
By waye of epiiogacion and gatheryng of the whole matter 
into a brief summe. 

Epilogio (epiljrdgik), a. [f. Epiloo-ue 4 - -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or resembling, an epilogue. 

So Bpilo’gftofcl a. In mod. Diets, 

f EpUogtsm. Obs. [ad. Gr. kwiXoyusfibs f. 4wt» 


tr. Mottfefs Then/. Ins. 1008 By their smell the 
Epilepsie that ariseth from the strangling of the Mother, is 
discussed. 1739 Burks Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. (1813) 
X. 196 The epilepsy was by the Romans . . called Morbus 
Sacer. 1843 Levrr J. Hinton xxxiv. (1878)931 His features 
worked like one in a fit of epilepsy. 1830 w, Irvino Mo* 
homed vi. (1853) 39 Some of his adversaries attributed them 
to epilepsy. 

SStiliSpti® (epile-ptik), a. and sb. Also 7 ©pi* 
leptiqu©, -tloke. See also Epilentic. [a. F. 
fpileptique , ad. L. epilfpticus % a. Gr. iwtXrfwrutbr, 
l. imXapQ Avar (see prec.).] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to epilepsy : of 
the nature of epilepsy. 

L - Machin Dumbo* Knight 111, But He forestall 
tnine Epileptjque fits. And by my plots breed thy destruc- 
tion. 1831 Biogs New Disp. 190 P 509 lbs epi leptic k 
fumes shall come that way out of the brain. 1794-4 E. 


Xoyi(7o0ai of twofold sense and formation ( 1 ) to 
reckon over or in addition, f. M over + XoyifaO as 
to reckon ; ( 2 ) see Epilooizb.] 

1 . a. Calculation, computation; amcr. number 
reckoned, b. Excess in reckoning. 

*^48 J- Gregory Notes 4 Observ. (1850) Pref. a But the 
Hellenists or Grarcists . . added what is supernumerary to 
these Epilogiamcs. — Posthuma De ASrfs (1650) 156 But 
where to begin or end this EpilogUm, is the Vexata 
Qumstio. Ibid. 171 It cannot bee but that this Epilogism 
must bee detracted from the Hebrew. 

2 . Something said by way of epilogue. 

*87* H. Stubbs Reply 47 Had he been such a Proficient 
. . he would never have . . concluded a Discourse of this 
Nature, with this EpilogUm. 

Epilogist (fpiToagist), [f. Epilog-ub 4 -ist.] 
The writer or speaker of an epilogue. 

*7*8 M. Davies Ath. Brit. ui. Dissert. Drama 5 The 
Prologist and Epilogist (in a certain drama]. 1883 Times 
if Dec. 9 The epilogut [to a playl is sometimes our political 
remembrancer. iIm Chkynr Job 4 Solomon 934 A warning 

R |v «n to the disciple of the Epilogist * to cast away the 
thirst for books*. 


Bpilogistio (e pilodji-itik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of the nature of an epilogue, 

a 1700 Warton Milton's Sm. Poems (T.), These lines are 
an epilogUtic palinode to the last elegy. 

EpilOgi** (f^i'lfid^aiz), v. [ad. Gr. 4v<Ao7f- 
fr IvlXoyoi Epilogue.] tntr. a. To serve 
as an epilogue, b. To write or speak an epi- 
logue. c. trans. To put an epilogue to. Hence 
Bpl logislng ppl. a. 

1693 Cockkram, Epiloeite % to make a conclusion, or end. 
c 1663 R. Carpenter Pragm. Jesuit 65/9 Summe up the 
lies that will Epilogue to the Epilogue of this Comedy. 
1834-43 Soutiiry Doctor { 1849) xl l 90 [Prayers] with which 
the so called Evangelical Clergymen . . think proper some- 
times to prologue and epilogue their grievous discourses. 
188s Halks in A theneenm 94 Dec. 851/9 He [Gower] 
epilogues in these Latin lines. 

trans/. i88x Colvil Whigs Sup flic. (1751) iso When 
thumb or hammer of a clock Gives the cpiloguing stroak. 

II EpHogO. Obs. rare— 1 . Sp. form of next. 

1588 R. Parks tr. Mendoza* s Hist. China 363 It shall 
sccme rather an Epllogo, then a new relation. 

Epilogue (e pilog), sb. Also 6 epiloge. [a. K. 
epilogue , ad. I., epilogus, a. Gr. hrlXoyos the pero- 
ration of a speech, f. hri in addition + Xbyos speech.] 

+ 1 . Rhet. The concluding part or peroration of 
a speech. Obs. 

1644 Bulwek Chiron. 48 Commended the use and signi- 
fication of this gesture ; but in Epilogue onely. 
fb. A summary. Obs. 

1846 F. Hawkins Youth's Beha*>. (1663^ 24 If any one 
come on a suddain whilst thou talk'st . . it is seemly to 
make a little Epilogue, and brief collection of what thou 
dcliverest. 

2 . The concluding part of a literary work ; an 
appendix. 

1364 Brief Exam. ****** fly. Now at length are you 
come to the Epiloge (as it were) or full ( conclusion of your 
worke. 1631 Hobbes Lernath. in. xxxiii. 302 A Preface in 
the beginning, and an Epilogue in the end. 1704 in Phil. 
Trans . XXV. 1610 To tnis Book he subjoy ns an Epilogue, 
containing some general Corollaries. 1873 Iowrtt Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 191 The epilogue or conclusion of the Dialogue 
has been criticised. 

trans/. 1637 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 230 For an 
epilogue of his Feaver, contracts a Chronick disease. i88a~3 
Schaff Encycl. Relig . Knowl. 560 The fifth cccumenical 
council . . is generally considered as a mere epilogue to the 
Council of Cnalcedon. 

3 . A speech or short poem addressed to the 
spectators by one of the actors after the conclusion 
of the play. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 363 No Epilogue, I pray you j 
for your play needs no excuse. 1618 Beaum. & Fl. Cust, 
Country Epil., Why there should be an epilogue to a play, 
1 know no cause. 1719 Young Busiris Epil., The race of 
critics, dull, judicious rogues, To mournful plays deny brisk 
Epilogues. 1738 J. Wartom Ess. Pope (178a) II. viii. 50 
His epilogue to the Tartuffe. Mod. The Epilogue to the 
Westminster Play appears in the Times of to-day. 

trans/. and./fy'. 1845 Quarles Sol. Recant, x. xiii, Folly 
brings in the Prologue with his tongue, Whose Epilogue is 
Rage and open wrong, c 1788 Bukkk W. Hastings Wks. 
Xlv. 204 You have heard ax much of the drama ax I could 
go through. .Mr. Larkins's letter will be the epilogue to it. 

4 . attrib. 


1854 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 220 The Hostexse . . 
ran after the Epilogiie-speaker. 

Epilogue (e-pllpg), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To put #n epilogue to. 

s8oa Warner Alb. Eng. x. iix. 961 To epilogue our Tra* 
gedie, now Adoniah acts. 1758 Monthly Rev. 6a 1 The whole 
being cpilogucd with a most delectable poem, a 1834 Lamb 
Final Mem. viii. 977 Knowles’ play . . epilogued t>y me. 
1880 Sat. Rett. 21 Dec. 705/1 Mr. Dobson . . prologues and 
epilogues the selection with charming verses of his own. 


tEpilOgnise (fprl&gaiz), V. Obs. [f. Epilogue 
sb. + -IZE.] a. tntr. To deliver an epilogue, to 
speak as one who is delivering an epilogue, 
b. trans. To put an epilogue to. Cf. Epilogize. 

1634 Milton Comus 976 The dances ended, the Spirit 
epiloguizes. 1631 Biogs New Disp . 115 F 158 Doth epi- 
loguise and confess*, that, etc. a 163a Bromk City Wit 
Epil., Now let me Scholostikewise For us all Epiloguise. 
1658 S. Holland Zara 164 Nothing appears but a thick 
Stage and a thin-jaw’d Poet, who thus Epiloguizes. 

trans/ 1730 Student I. X43 (T.) ; The laugn of applause, 
with which the charming companion of my new acquaint- 
ance was epiloguising his witty raillery. 

Hence f Bpi lognlxar, one who speaks or writes 
an epilogue, 

1748 J. Hoadley Epil. to Shaks. x Hen. IV, Go to, old 
laa, ’tls time that thou art wiser ; Thou art not fram’d for 
an epiloguizer. 

t Epiloimic, a. Obs - 0 [f. Epi- + Gr. Xoip-ds 
pestilence 4 -ic.] ( Good against the Plague or 
Pestilence’ (Phillips 1678). 

f Epimaoe. Obs. rare -K (See quot.) 

134s R. Copland Guydon*s Quest. Chirurg, % The dysease 
ofepimace, or apostumes of tne rybbes. 

Epi*maoua, Her. An alleged synonym of 
Oppinious, an imaginary beast resembling a griffin. 

1830 in Robson Brit. Her. Gloss. 1889 Elvim. 

Epittiral (epiml**r*l), a. Anat. [f. Epimxr- 
Oir 4- - al L] Of or pertaining to the eplmeron. 

*833*8 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 781/9 A hole pierced in the 
epimeral piece near to its inferior edge. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. An. vi. 3x7 The line at which the epimeral is 
reflected Into the pleural membrane. 

quiisi-#& 183a (See Episternal a.] 
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II Epim«ron (epimi*'r^n). A not. PI. epimera. 
[f. Gr. kwl upon +nrjp 6 $ thigh.] That part of the 
lateral wall of a somite of a crustacean which 
is situated between the articulation of the ap- 
pendage and the pleuron. 

187a Nicholson Palmont , 146 The superior arc is com* 
pleted by two lateral pieces . which are termed the 
'epimera . 1880 Huxley Cray Fisk iv. 145. 

Epimyth. (e*pimij>). [ad. Gr. ImpdrO-tov the 
moral, ncut. of kmn&Oios, f. kwl upon 4 - pvdot fable.] 
The moral of a fable or story. 

[i 7 *i~i 8 oo Bailey, Epimythium , the Moral of a Fable ] 
i860 Sat. Rev. 94 Mar. 364 They [certain fables] go upon 
almost 1 total abstinence ^principles as regards moral and 
epimyth. 1869 ibid. 13 Feb. 993 The way of putting it is 
so neat as to require no epimyth. 

Epinastio (ephwstik), a. Bet. [f. Epinabt-y 
- f -10.] Of the nature of, or influenced by, 
epinasty. 

*880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. Pi. 360, So young that 
their cpinastic growth . . overpowered every other kind of 
movement. x88a Vinks Sachs' Bat. 857 A* long as the 
organ grows most rapidly on the dorsal side, it may be 
termed, after de Vries, hyponostic ; afterwards, when it 
grows most rapidly on the inner or upper side, cpinastic. 

Epin&ftty (epinaesti). Bot. [f. Epi- + Gr. vaar- 
<$f (f. vdoaeiv to squeeze close) + -y^.] (See quot.) 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PI. 5 The term epinasty is 
now often used in Germany, and implies that the upper 
surface of an organ grows more quickly than the lower 
surface, and thus causes it to bend downwards. 188a Vines 
Sachs Bot. 859 Geotropism will act in the former in oppo- 
sition to epinasty. 

Epineural (epiniu°ral), a. Ami. [f. Epi- + 
Neural.] Situated upon a neural arch, as a spine 
of a fish’s backbone. Also quasl-j/>. 

1866 [sec Epicentral]. 

II Epinglette. [F. Spinglette, dim. of tpinglc 
pin.] * An iron needle with which the cartridge 
of any large piece of ordnance is pierced before it 
is primed ’ (Stocqueler). 

t Epini’cial, a. Obs . rare~ Y . [f. as next + 
-ALL] = Epinioian. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Diss. i. (1840) I. p. xlii. 
note , These [spoils won in battle] were carried in triumph, 
while an cpinici&l song was chanted. 

Epinioian (cpinisian), a. Also o epinikian. 
[f. Epinici-on + -an .1 Celebrating victory, 

165a Ben lowes Theoph. vi. xlviii, The Laureate King . . 
Warbles This F.pinician Canzon to his Lyre. s8flo Grote 
Greece 11. Iv. VII. 75 note, Alkibiadcs obtained from Euri- 
pides the honour of an epinikian ode, or song of triumph, to 
celebrate this event. 1873 Symonl# Grk. Poets v 120 The 
Epinikian Ode was the most costly and splendid flower in 
the victor's wreath. 

Epinicion (cpinisian). Also 7, 9 epinikion, 
7 (m Lat. form) epinloium. [a. Gr. kmvltciov 
song of victory, ncut. of Imvltctos adj., f. kwl upon 
+ nterj victory.] In Greece, an ode sung in 
honour of a victor in the games; a song of triumph 
generally. 

1613 J)ay Peg's Dyail (i6tj) 106 That Creed . . is called 
F.pimcium by Erasmus, that is, a song of Triumph, a 1667 
Jkr. Taylor Serm. (1678) 943 An Epinicion, and Song of 
eternal Triumph. 1698 [K. FkrgusonJ View Eccles. Prcf., 
He . . Sung an Epinikion. . too soon over his fancied Achieve- 
ments. 178a Warton Eng. Rcnvley s Poems 69 (T.) A 
triumphal epinicion on Henglst’s massacre. x8i6 G. S. 
Fabek Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 349 The sublime epinicion of 
Isaiah. 

t Bpinyctal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. kwivincr-ios 
by night, nightly, f. knl upon + vv(, vvktos night + 
-alI.J Nightly. 

x6oo Tourneur Trans/. Met. Ded., To thee this Epi- 
nyctall register. 

II Epinyotis (epinrktis). Med. Obs. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. kmvvtcrlt, f. lift + vv( night.] A pustule, 
or an eruption, which appears only at night. 

1676 R. Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, t. viii. 44 Eplnyctis 
and Terminthus ; a couple of angry Pustules affecting the 
Skin in the Arms, Hands, and Thighs. 

Epiotic (epiip'tik), a. Amt . [f. Gr. kwl upon 
+ 009, wr-tfr ear + -10.] Situated above the ear ; the 
distinctive epithet of one of the three bones which 
together form the periotic bone. Also quasi- sb. 

1870 Rolleston A aim. Life 44 The uppermost of these, 
a forked bone, [in the perch] suspends the arch to the 
squamosal ana epiotic bones. 1878 Bell GegenbaueVs 
Comp. A nat. *52 The epiotic forms a second piece. 

EpipastlO (epipse'stik), a. and sb. Med. [f. Gr. 
kwlwacrr-os sprinkled over (f. kvtw&cativ, f. kwi upon 
+ whoouv to sprinkle) + -10. Cf. F. i 'pipastique .] 

A. adj. 

x86o Mayne Ejep, Lex. % Epipastic Silk, a term for vesi- 
catory silk. 

B. sb. A blister or vesicatory. 


x9o 8 in PdNtLtrs. tyai-iSoo in Bailrv. 1847 in Craw ; 
ana in mod. Diet*. 

Epiperipheral (e pip^ri f?r*l), a. [f. Epi- + 
Pkbiphkr-y 4- -A 1, !.] (See quot.) 

1870 H. SrRNLKR Prim. Psychol, (ed. 2 ) !. a vii, 350 Sensa- 
tions. externally initiated or epi-pcripheral. 

Epipetaloug (epipeftalas), a . Bot. [f. Epi- + 
Pktal f -ous.] (See quots.) 

*845 Lindlkv Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 15 If (the filament* grow] 
upon the sides of the corolla, they arc ejipetalous. 1870 
Bentley Bot 351 The stamens may be united separately to 
the corolla, when they are said to be epipetalou*. 

Bpiphanous (/pi Tinas), a. tto no e-uni. [f. Gr. 
kwHpav-ip resplendent + -ous : formed with allusion 
to next.] Resplendent. 

1 8a 3 Lamb Elia Scr. 11. xx. (1865) 373 Twelfth Day. .came 
. .all royal, glittering and epiphanous. 

Epiphany 1 (/pifftni). Eat. Also 4-7 epy- 
phany(e, epiphanie, (4 the pyffenie » th’ epy- 
flfcnie). [a. OF. epiphanie « Pr„ It. epifania , 
ad. late L. epiphania ncut. pi. (but often used as 
fern, sing.), a. late Gr. krrupavia (neut. pi. of adj. 
*km<pdvios), {. km<palvuv to manifest, f. kirl to + 
tpaivuv to show.] 

The festival commemorating the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles in the persons of the Magi ; 
observed on Jan. 6th, the 12th day after Christmas. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyru P. 06 The thridde joie of that 
levedy, That men elepeth the Epyphany. 1380 Eng. Gild 
45 ]>c thred shal bene b 11 soneday aftir fext of Epiphanie. 
13 /bid. 103 Y* humlay nest aftere tne pyffanye. c 1410 
Ix>vk Bonavent. Mtrr. viii. (ed. Pynsoti) Cvj, Of the Kpy- 
phanyc to saye the open diewynge of oure lorde Jhesus 
*549 Pi*- Com Pr. xtx b, The nrste Sonday after the Ejpi- 
pnanye. x66x Ussher Power Princes 11. (1683) 335 Tne 
sixth day of January, which we call the Epiphany. 178a 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. viii. 133 The Epiphany .. is 
observed in the East. 

attrib . c 1450 Life St. Cuthb. (Castle Howard MS.) 1747 
pan come pc Epiphany day. X876 Grant Butgh Sch. Scott. 
11. v. 183 The morning after Epiphany day. 1884 A. J. 
Butler L optic Churches Egypt 1.1.22 The large Epiphany 
tank . form* a regular part of a Coptic church, 
b. tramf. 

1647 Cranhaw Poems 166 May the great time in you still 
greater be, While all the year is your Epiphany. 

Epiphany 2 (/pifSni). [ad. Gr. kiri(f>bvfia mani- 
festation, striking appearance, esp. an appearance 
of a divinity (in N. T. applied to the advent or 
‘appearing* of Christ \ f. knufKudjs manifest, con- 
spicuous, related to lm<f>alv*iv : see prec.] 

1 . A manifestation or appearance of some divine 
or superhuman being. 

a 1687 J kr. Taylor Serm. III. ix. (R.), Him . they beheld 
transfigured, and in a glorious epiphany on the mount. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. ill. 193 The Grecians in com- 
memoration of these epiphanies or apparitions of their gods 
instituted certain Fcstival-dayes. 18*6 E. Irving Babylon 


(f. kwi upon 4- wi&ov the ground), in Geom. — plane, 
superficial + -jurpfo measurement.] Explained in 
Diets, as 'The measurement of figures that stand 
on the same base '. 

Etymologically the word can only mean * measurement of 
plane surfaces though some Fr. dicta, explain tpipidomitrie 
as * measurement of solids \ 


memoration of these epiphanies or apparitions of their gods 
instituted certain Fcstival-dayes. load E. Irving Babylon 
II. vi. 121 The second coming of Christ ; the glorious Epi- 
phany of God our Saviour. 1847 Grotk Greece n. xxx. 
(1849) IV. ui Probably all .. sincerely believed in the epi- 
phany of the goddess. 1870 F. Hai l in Wilson's tr, 
Vishku-purdha v. 3 The first definition of Hnyagr/va 
makes him an epiphany of Vishrtu. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
I. 164 Transported beyond all thought of peril by that 
divine epiphany, he [Stephen] exclaimed, etc. 

2. tratisf. and Jig. 

1840-1 Dk Quincky Style IVks. XI. 357 Th<fre had been 
two manifestations or bright epiphanies of the Grecian 
intellect. x88x Bi.ackik Lay Sertn. v. 186 The statesman 
has yet to make his epiphany who, etc. 

Epipharyngeal (t piteri-nd^/il), a. [f. Gr. 
knl upon + <papvy( f (pdptrfy-os 4 - -(E^AL.] Situated 
above the pharynx. 

*871 Huxley Anat. Vert. Hi. 57 The uppermost articulations 
[of the branchial arches], .form the epipliaryngeal bones. 

Epiphenomenon (c*pif Path. Pi. 
epipheaomena. [f. Epi- 4 - Phenomenon.] Some- 
thing that appear* in addition ; a secondary *ymp- 
tom. Also transf. 

1906 in Phillips. 1731-1800 in Bailey. 1874 Van Buren 
Dts. Genit. Org. 93 Stricture is only on eoiphenomenon, 
and not the disease itself. •a,* Bristowr Theory 4 Proof. 
Med. (ed. 3) 105 Fever is always secondary to some specific 
or other disease of which it is a mere epiphenomenon or 
symptom. 188s Nature XXV I. 640 Tromoes and tornadoes 
are short epiphenomena of cyclones. 

II Epiphonexna (e^pifimrmd). [L. ttiphonema , 
a. Gr. TwHfA/vrijjus, f. fwupwvkuv to call to, f. kwl 
upon 4 - (potviuv to speak out, f. voice.] 

1 . Rhet. An exclamatory sentence or striking 
reflection, which sums up or concludes a discourse 
or a passage in the discourse. 

1379 Gloss. Spenser's Shepk, Cal. May 304 Such 

end, is an Epiphonema, or rather the moral or the whole 
talc. i6sa Peacham Compl. Genii , 80 What excellent Alle- 
gories what Epiphonema ‘s. 1659 Hammond On Pt. cxlv. 

17 annot , Witness that solemn Epiphonema, His mercy 
endureth for ever. 1717 Pore, etc. Art Sinking 115 The 
epiphonema or exclamation [may be learned] frequently 
from the bear-garden. 1870 tr. Lange's Comm. Song of Sol. 
Hi. 5 The epiphonema to the daughters of Jerusalem has 
a subordinate significance ae a refrain, 
b. transf. 

1664 Evelyn Syfva (1776) 649 Those who may take these 
wonders for a florid Epiphonema only of this work. 

2 . (See quots.) 

i*84 L’Estramce Chat. /(1655) 99 The House gave their 


Epiphonema and applause at every close and period 1837 
J. Smith Myst. Rhet . 143 Epiphonema . . Acclamation, or a 
shouting of the voyce. 1 878 0 6 in Phillips. 

Hence B<pipho>n«sius‘ttOftl a., of the nature of 
an epiphonema. S plpho aema tioaUjr adv., in 
the manner of an epiphonema. 

-»*«7 Baynk Diocesan's Trial (i6ai) 3 Chn*t in hi* 
Epiphonematicall conclusion .. doth speak# of the same. 
1844 Jkssop Angel cf hpk. 19 The Epiphonematicall sen- 
tence which is added at the end of each F.piRtle. tfiof T. 
Hutton in Huron's Def. (1607) I. ifii Taking the word 
lacob nominatively, vocative !y, or epiphonematically. 

t E piphone ma. Obs. Al>o 6 epyphonerae, 

7 epiphonemy. Anglicised form of prec. 

1389 Puitknham Eng. Poesie if. xi. (Arb.) 195 The wi*e 
man. .in th'cnde cryed out with this Epyphoneme, Vamtat 
vamtatum et cumin vani/as. 1994 J. Kino Oh Jonah ( 16181 
395 The last thing 1 proposed u the sentence or Eplpho- 
nemc, concluding the conclusion. i8j6 J. Colk in Ann. Du* 
brensia( 1877) 5s To whom Fame sounds an Epiphonemy. 
1637 Hkywood Dialogues ii» 133 Tis s short song, and hath 
a* snort a theme, And yet it bears a long F.plphoneme. 

II BpiphOM [Cprftiri). [L. epiphora, n. Gr. Jwi- 
<popa a bringing to or upon, f. knvptpuy, f. kwl upon 
+ <pkpt iv to oringj 

1. A sudden adlux of humours; esp. ‘a super- 
abundant flow of tears, or of an aqueous or serous 
humour from the eyes (Eyd. Sat. Lex.). 

1837 Phys. Put , E/i/hora, involuntary weeping 17s!- 
1800 111 Bailey. 1873 If. Wai ton Dim. hye 144 It displaced 
the lower eyelid together with the punuum, and moduted 
epiphora. 1876 T Bryant Pnut. .Surg. 1. 348 if accom- 
panied by troublesome watering of the eye, epiphora. 

2 . Rhet. (See quots.) 

1678 Phillips, Epiphora, Force or Impression, a figure 
in Kheloruk, in whicn one word U repeated at the end of 
several Sentences, but differs from Epistrophe, in that it 
hath respect chiefly to the Matter. «7St 1890 Bailky. 

3 . Logic. The conclusion of syllogism or con- 
sequent of an hypothesis. 

xtsx in Bailey ; and in tnod. Diets. 

Epiphragm (Cpifrwm). [ad. mod.L. epi- 
phragma , Gr. kwhppaypm lid, f. kwappAoauv, f. kwl 
upon + tppdtrcruv to fence.] 

1 . fool. The secretion with which a snail close* 
the aperture of its shell during hybernation. 

1834 W oobwARD Mollusca 11. 162 The epiphragm is a layer 
of hardened mucus, sometimes strengthened with carbonate 
of lime : it is always minutely perforated opposite the re- 
spiratory orifice. 

2 . Bot. A membrane closing the mouth of the 
sporc-case in um-mosscs and mngi. 

[1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 323 The membrane, or 
cpiphragma, which occasionally closes up the orifice of the 
tncca.] x88s Vines Sachs' Bot. 341 As the Fungus matures, 
the upper part of the peridium becomes stretched and flat, 
forming the Epiphragm. 

+ Epiphy:UOftpe*rmOtL* f a. Bot. Obs. [f. 
Epi- Gr. ^bAAo-p leaf 4* owipp-a seed 4 - -oim.l 
Having the seeds on the back of the leaves. Cl. 
Dokmikkrouh. 

1704 Harris Lex. Tethn. % Epipfh)yllosperinous Plants. 
1708 in Philijmi. 1780 J. Lee Bot. (1776) 150 (Jod.) 
Such plants as arc dorsiferous . . have been called also epi- 
phylloftpermoux. x8a8 In Wkhxter ; and in mod. Diets. 

EpiphyllotUi (epifi-bs), a . Bot. [f. Epi- 4 
Gr. tp\>KK-ov leaf 4 --oBH.] That grows upon a 
leaf: predicated a. of parasitical fungi; b. of 
stamens inserted upon the perianth ; c. of flowers 
growing on the surface of a leaf. 

. **38 Linhley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. t8o Kniphyllous ; 
inserted upon the leaf. tS7# Oliver Eletn. Bet. 1. v. 51 
There are [in Daffodil] six stamens, inserted upon tne 
perianth (epiphyllous). 1874 M. Cooks tungi 128 The epi- 
phyllous Coniomycetes. 

Epiphysary (/'pi fisSri), a. Anat. [f. Ew- 
phys-i 8 + -ahy*J -• Epiphysial. 

i86x Bumbtkad Ven, Die. (1870) 680 Such productions are 
often, for a time at least, movable upon the bone beneath, 
and are then called epipnyiary exostoses. 

Epiphysial (epifi ziil), a. Anat. [f. En- 
phyhi -8 4 --AL 1 .] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, an epiphysis. 

1834 Owen Skel. hr Teeth (1855) 237 These surfaces .. 
are developed on separate epinhysial plates, which coalesce 
in the course of growth with tne rest of the centrum. 

II Epiphysll (eprffsis). Amt. PI. epiphyses. 
Also 7 epfphiae, -yse, [a. Gr. kwltfxms, f. knl 
upon 4- <pvoit growth. Cf. F. fpiphysc ; also used 
in English in 17th and 18th c.] 

1 . An extremity or other portion of a long bone 
which has originated in a centre of ossification 
distinct from the rc»t. Opposed to Atofhyhih. 

1834 T. Johnson Parey's Chirnrg. vi. xxvi. (1678) 147 The 
wand hatn two Epiphyses, or Appendices, the one at the 
upper end, the other at the lower. 1688 Moulin in Phil. 


be mistaken for a Fracture. 1854 Owen in Ctrc. Sc. (c i860 
II. 47/1 These separately ossified ends being termed ‘epi- 
physes'. 187* Mivart Eltm. Anat. U. 23. 

2 . abstr. The process of developing such a 
growth. 

186s Sir H. Holland Ets., Hum. Longeinty 108 This 
period of Epiphysis or completion of bony union 

Epiphytal (epifoi-til), a. Bot . [f. prec. 4- - al 1 .] 
Having tne distinctive property of an epiphyte. 
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1834 Hooke* Himal. Jrnls. 1. 1. 34 Additional Epiphytal 
orchidaceous plants. 187s Oliver Elem. Bat. if. 306 Many 
of the tropical species [of Orchids] are called ' air-plants , 
from their being epiphytal. 

Epiphyte (e'piiait). [f. Or. M upon + <t>vrov 
plant.] 

1. Bot. A plant which grows on another plant ; 
usually lestrlcted to those which derive only sup- 
port (and not nutrition) from the plants on which 
they grow. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL III. 383 Mosses, lichens . . 
aie termed false parasites or epiphytes. 1874 Coi/ks Bird* 
N IV, 1 81 The true epiphytes, like the mistletoe, drawing 
sup directly from the other plants upon which they fix. 
1879 Cassells Tech* . Educ. I. 91/3 The Vanilla is an 
epiphyte, or air-plant 

M- 1878 M. 8c F. Collins V ill. Comedy II. viii. 91 She, 
n fragile epiphyte, unable to exist alone, (ell into the hands 
of an adroit unscrupulous villain. 

2. Path. A vegetable parasite on the surface of 
an animal body. 

1847 9 Todd Cycl. A mat. IV. 144/x Gruby detected epi- 
phytes in sycosis. 

Epiphytio (epifitik), a . [f. as prec. +-ie.] 

1. Hot. ^ Epiphytal. 

1830 JLindlky Nat. Syst. Bat. 364 Of the epiphytic class, 
one only is found so tar north as South Carolina. 1874 
Coles birds N. IV. 197 The nest was hung in a bunch of 
the Arceuthobium Oxycedri, an abundant epiphytic plant. 
1879 Wallace Australasia xi. 33a Epiphytic orchids. 

2. Path . Of disease : Caused by epiphytes or 
vegetable parasites. 

1869 E. A. Parses Tract, Hygiene (cd. 3) 63 Scabies, and 
the epiphytic affections especially. 

Epipnytio&l (epifi-tikal), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 
*f -al.J — prec. 

s86t Athenaeum 39 June 86x An epiphytical plant . . the 
leaves of which .. were filled with pure water. x88o Hall 
Jungle Life l mi. i. 41 The natives apply the term ban da, 
meaning slave, to all parasitical and epiphytical plants. 

Epiphytically (epifrtik&li), adv. Bot . [f. 
prec. + -LY -.] In the manner of an epiphyte. 

1834 Hooker JftmaL Jrnls. I. i. 33 On which a species 
of gras* grew epiphytically. 1875 Griffith & Henfrky 
Mtcrosc, Diet. s. v. Ca/icium, Growing.. epiphytically on 
other I.ichens. 

Epiphytous (/pifitos), a. Bot. [f. Epiphyte 
+ -ouh.] ^ Epiphytal. 

s8i6 Kirby & Sr. Entomal. (1843) I* 3 8 5 Regarded by 
some of our first botanists as an epiphytous fungus, but 
proved on dissection to be a true gall. 1861 Bai fh Nat. 
Amazon ii. (ed. 3) ag The air -roots of epipnytous plants 
which sit on the stronger boughs of the trees above. 

t EpiplO'Ctio, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [ad. Gr. Jiri- 
nkrjKTiKOt given to rebuking, f. Imrrkboot iv ; see 
Epiplexis.J Of the nature of epiplexis. 

183a Urqumart Jewel Wk*. (1834) 393 Instruments of 
elocution attended on each side respectively with an 
cpiplectick and excgetick modification. 

II Epipleroais (c nipli<>rJ«*sis). [raod.Lat., a. 
Gr. imwKtpuHris overfilling, f. Imwkrjpotiy, f. ini + 
nkrjp6etv f Jf. nkJjprjt full.] (See quot.) 

*847 Craig, Epiplerosis , in Pathology, overfilling, ex- 
tensive distension, as of the veins or arteries with blood. 

Epipleural (cpipluerdl), a. Anat. [f. Gr. 

*A«i tp-ot (f. kwi upon + irktvpa rib, side) *f -AL 1 .] 
Situated upon a rib. Also quasi-r^. 

x866 Owen Anat. Vertebr. 1. 43 These ‘scleral* spines 
arc termed . . • epineurals *, ‘ cpicentrala *, and * epipleural s 
according to trie vertebral element they may adhere to. 
1870 Rollrston A nim . Life 30 Each rib. .has an epipleural 

E roccss. 1880 Gunther Pishes 77 The abdominal vertebras 
ave parapophyses developed with epipleural spine*. 

II Epiplexis (epipleksis). Knot. [L. epiplexis , 
Gr. iiriwkijfts, f. hnwkbaccty, f. M upon + wktjaauv 
to strike.] (See quot.) 

1678 Phillies, Epiplexis , A figure in Rhetorick which 
by an elegant kind of upbraiding, indeavours to convince, 
171x1800 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

II Epiplooe (cpi'pltW). Khet. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
ImirXoKti plaiting together, f, Iwiwkitceiy, f. M upon 
+ wktteuy to plait, twine.] * A figure of rhetoric 9 
by which one aggravation, or striking circumstance 9 
is added in due gradation to another*. (J.) 

1878 1708 in Phillips, x 7*1-1800 in Bailky, i8s8 in 
Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Epiplooele (epi*phfe/l), Path. Also 8 epiploo- 
cele. [ad. Gr. inw\otcfj\^ 9 f. Mvk ooy (see Epi- 
ploon) + tetfkif rupture.] A hernia or rupture in 
which a portion of the omentum is protruded. 

17*1-1800 Bailey, EpiflaoceU. , *7S® J* S. Le Drafts 
Observ. Surg. (1771) Diet., Eliplocelt. 1849-5* Todd 
Cyil. Anat. IV. 088/3 An epiplocele . . might readily be 
mistaken for an additional testicle. 

Epiploio (cpipUa ik), a. Anat . [f. next + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the epiploon or omentum. 

1636-81 Blount Glossogr. s, v. Veins, Dexter Epiploick 
veine, the second branch of the spleen veine. 1731-6 in 
Bailey. 1830 R. Knox BtclarcFs Anat. 98 Examples of 
those prolongations are seen in the omentum and epiploic 
appendages. 

Epiploon (epiphfym). Also 6 epiploon. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. hnvkoov, f. knwkiuy to sail or 
float on ; the epiploon floating ai it were on the 
intestines.] 

1. The caul or omentum, a fatty membrane en- 
wrapping the intestines. 


1541 R. Copland Guy dons Quest . Chirurt What is 
Epypleon, and wherof is it composed ? 1887 Phil, Trans. 
If. 533 The Epiploon, or the Double Membrane, which 
covers the Entrafs of Animals, and is fill'd with Fat. 1870 
Rollsstom A nim. Lffe 4 Trie curtain-like omentum or 
epiploon. 

2. Enlotn. (See quota.) 

x8a6 Kirby & Sr. EntotnoL IV. 115 What sdme regard a* 
a real liver, others look upon as an epiploon or caul. Ibid. 
(1838) IV. xiiv, 319 Chiefly the epiploon or fat of the larva. 
1834 M'Murtrie CuvieVs A nim . KingcL 333 The epiploon 
or corps graisseux. 

Epip echeocele (e-’piplpskfds/'l). Path. [f. 
Gr. Mw\o*ov (see prec.) + ia\ i0mV scrotum + ujkrj 
rupture.] A hernia or rupture in which a portion 
oithe omentum descends into the scrotum. 

In mod Diets. 

Epipodi&l (epip^u'di&l), a. [f. Efipodi-um + 
-alj Pertaining to or resembling the epipo- 
dium. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. viii. 510 There arc very 
large enipodial lobes, by the nid of which some species 
propel themselves like Ptcropods. 1878 Bell Gegtnbaueds 
Comp. Anat. 337 The epipodial gill is arrangeacircularly 
in the Placophora. 

Epip iite (epi*j*Woit). Anat. [f. Eripon-iUM 
+ -itk.] A long, curved appendage to the basal 
joint or coxopodite of the anterior ambulatory 
limbs of some Crustacea. 

i860 Nicholson Zool. 176 The protopodito bear* a process 
which serves to keep the gills apart, and is termed the 

f epipodite. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 338 Each epi- 
>odite i*, in fact, expanded at its upper extremity into a 
>road bilobed membrane. 

Hence BpLpodi'tio a. t resembling an epipodite. 
1877 Huxley Anat. fnv. An. vi. 364 The bronchia: .. 
resemble not a little the opipoditic branchiae of Antaeus. 

Epipodium (cpipuu’di^m). PI. -a. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. hriwddtoy, neut. of lirinofoos, f. iiri upon + 
irotJj, woti-6$ foot.] 

1. Zool. A muscular lobe developed from the 
lateral and upper surfaces of the foot of some 
molluscs. 

1877 Hvxlky Anat. Inv. An. viil. 503 Near its extremity 
are two lateral fleshy lobes which perhaps correspond with 
the epipodia of other Mollusks. 

2. Bot. A form of disc consisting of glands upon 
the stipe of an ovary. Also the stalk of the disc 
itself. x866 in Treas. Bat. 

Epipolie (epipp lik), a. Physics, [f. Gr. Jiri- 
irok-rj surface + -ic.] a. Of or pertaining to the 
surface ; taking place on the surface, b. Of or 
pertaining to cpipolism. Epipolie dispersion : I Icr- 
achcEs term for the dispersion of light on the 
surface of a body ; « Fluorescence. 

. l8 * Hkrschel in Phil. Trans. CXXXV. 147 This singu- 
lar mode of dispersion . . which . . I shall venture to call cpi- 
polic, from <nino\rj, a surface. 18L48 W. Grove Contrib . Sc. 
in Carr. Phys. Forces 349 Epipolie actions will . . assume a 
much more important place in physics. C1863 J. Wyldk 
in Circ. I. 54/1 Epipolie Dispersion. We have, .noticed 
the epipolie appearance whilst pouring semi« congealed oil 
from a glass bottle. 

Epipolism (/pi-ptfliz’m). Physics, [f. Epipol- 
jc y -ism.] Epipolie dispersion ; Fluorescence. 
Epipolise (/prp^lai z), V. Physics . [f. Epipol- 
1 C + -IZK.] traits. To change into the epipolie 
condition ; to cause to exhibit the phenomena 
of fluorescence. 


Hence Bpi-polised ppl. 
1845 Hkrschel in Phil. T> 


a., Epi ‘policing. 


Trans. CXXXV. 148 An epi- 

K lixed beam of light (meaning thereby a beam which has 
en transmitted through a quiniferous solution and under- 
gone its dispersing action) is, etc. Ibid. 153 An epipolizing 
surface, c 1883 J. Wyldb in Circ. Sc. I. 54/1 The passago 
of the epipolised rays is completely stopped. 

Epipterous (fprpteras), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 1*1 
upon + wnp6v win^ + -oub.] Of seeds : Bearing 
wings at the summit. 1866 in Treas, Bot. 

BpirhilOUS (epirdi*zos), a. Bot. [f. Gr. hri 
upon 4 * /k'f-a root + -ous.] Growing on a root. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

t EpiTOt. Obs. rare [ad. Gr. Jiwstpwnjt, f. 
ijwtipos mainland, inland of a country as opposed 
to the coast.] One who dwells inland. 

x66o Jkr. Taylor Dtscl. Dubit. 11. i, The Greek and the 
barbarian, the epirot and the maritime. 

Episcleral (episklD-ral), a . Anat . [f. Eri- + 
Gr. aiekT}p-6t hard + - al .] Belonging to, or placed 
upon, the sclerotic or hard outer coat of the eye. 

1881 Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 7°3 Some of the innltra- 
tions.. which have been described as belonging to the con- 
junctiva proper, have had their origin in tne episcleral 
tissue. 1870 P. Smith Glaucoma sa Engorgement of epi- 
scleral vessels. 

Episoleritis (eipUkli»rai*tis). Path. [f. as 
prec. + -His,] An inflammation of the connective 
tissue covering the sclerotic coat of the eye. 

x88i Bumstead Ven. Dis . (1879) 70s Eplsdtntis begins 
commonly as a small hyperomk spot, usually about a Tine 
from the margip of the cornea. 187# T. Bryant Preset . 
Surg. I. 330 Episcleritis is a somewhat rare disease. 

SpiftOOMble (fyi‘sk£p&b*l), a . [f. L. epi* 
scop- us bisnop + -able.] Qualified for appointment 
as a bishop. 


1876 Marvell Gen. Councils Wks. 1873 IV. xxs The 
deacons . . would prick on to render themselves capable and 
episcopable, upon the first vacancy. 1680 Hosasa Con- 
siderations 43 The rest of the Clergy, Bishops and Epi- 
scopable men. 1884 Pall Mall G . 31 May xe/x The Prime 
Minister has taken four years to discover that episcopable 
men exist outside his own ecclesiastical party. 

Episcopacy (fpi^k^past). [l late L. episco- 
pdtus the office or dignity of a bishop. See Epi- « 
scofal and -acy.] 

1 1. Oversight ; ecclesiastical authority. 06s. 

1650 Gad den Tears Ch . Eng. 33 First three, afterward 
five Patriarchs had the general Episcopacy . . over all the 
Christian World. 

2. Government of the church by bishops; the 
system of church government wnich comprises 
three distinct orders, bishops, presbyters or priests, 
and deacons. 

>847 Clarendon Hist. Reb . 1. (1843) 35/* There was little 
more than the name of episcopacy preserved in that church. 
1891 Wood A th. Oxon. I. 348 He was never a cordial friend 
to Episcopacy, but rather a patron of the Non -conformists. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 80 Is the house of lords to be voted 
useless? Is episcopacy to be abolished? i860 Forstek 
Gr. Remonstr. 87 In the year 1370, the institution of eoi- 
scopacy in the Protestant church was openly assailed by the 
Lady Margaret's professor of divinity at Cambridge. 

3. The position or office of bishop, rare . 

1883 A. Lovell tr. Simon* s Crit. Hist. R elir. 33 They 
observe not exactly the Age that is required for Priesthood 
and Episcopacy. 1869 Lecky Europ, Mor. (ed. 3) 86 Priests 
who attained tne episcopacy. 

4. The period during which a bishop holds his 
office ; «= Episcopate. Now rare. 

1660 J kr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. iii. 8 1 1 By their differing 
presidencies or episcopacies. 1816 C. Sharp Hist. Hartle- 
pool 20 During tne episcopacy of Bishop Poor. 1844 Lin- 
c.ard Hist. A nglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. xi. 171 Aldhelm died 
. . in the fifth year of his episcopacy. 

5. concr. The body of bishops in the aggregate. 

1737 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X, 38 Long may 

wc enjoy our Church under a learned and edifying episco- 
pacy, 1885 Manch. Exam. 10 Jan. 5/3 A usurping priest- 
hood and an aggressive episcopacy. 1880 Standard 14 
Sept. 5/3 The Episcopacy are still active in tne preliminaries 
of the Electoral campaign. 

Episcopal (fpi'SK^pal), a. and sb. [a. Fr. epi- 
scopal, ad. late L. episcopdlis , f. episcopus Bishop.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to a bishop or bishops. 

1485 Act x Hen. VI I , c. 4 Archbishops and Bishops, and 
other Ordinaries, having Episcopal jurisdiction. 1673 
Ogilby Brit. 4 A City . .Dignified with an Episcopal See. 
1785 Blackstone Comm. 1. ii. (R.), The usual mode of 
elevating to the episcopal chair. X877 W. Jones Finger- 
ring 310 The episcopal ring . . was considered a symbol of 
sacerdotal authority. 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, episcopacy, 
f Formerly also of persons ; Advocating or sup- 
porting episcopacy. 

1651 Baxter Inf Bapt. 143 The Episcopall Party are far 
more confirmed in their way by it. 0x674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. ix. (1843) 599/2 The maintenance and support of 
the episcopal government in England. 169a Luttrell Brief 
Ret. 1 1857) II. 379 By removing diverse of the kirk party 
and putting in episcopall men. 1704 Nelson Fest. 4- Fasts 
(*739/ 53° The Christian Church . . gives full Testimony in 
behalf of Episcopal Government. 

8. Of a church ; Constituted on the principle of 
episcopacy. Often spec, (with initial capital) of 
the Anglican Church, of which in Scotland and 
the United States it is the ordinary designation ; 
also with prefixed adj. in the names of certain 
other religious bodies, as Methodist Episcopal , 
Reformed Episcopal \ Hence of buildings used for 
worship, clergy, forms of service, etc.: Belonging 
to such a church. 

In U.S. sometimes of persons, bEpiscofalian a x. 

175s Hume Ess. hr Treat . (1777) I. 69 The established 
clergy were episcopal. 1806 Gazetteer ScotL 377 The 
episcopal chapel, a sStk A Knox Rem. (1844) b 59 The 
distress of the English Episcopal Church during the Usur- 
pation. *®44 S. w ilberporce Hist. Prot. Episc. ChAmer. 
(1846) 437 It would be difficult to find, in the whole Episcopal 
communion throughout America, one specimen, etc. 

fB. sb. An adherent or episcopacy; one be- 
longing to the Episcopal church; ** Episco- 
palian. 


1708 Swift Sacrum. Test. Wks. 1753 II. 1. 137 The dis- 
senting episcopall. 17x6 M. Davies Ath. Brit. II. 310 
Twenty Episcopals perchance to one Kirker of the Calvin- 
istical Order. xBag Bloc lew. Mag. XIV. x8x Good episcopal 
as I am, you have sickened me. 

Episcopalian (fpi>$kipMi&n), a . and sb. [f. 
lat^L. ejnscopdli-s (see prec.) + -an.] 

1. Belonging to an episcopal church, tsp. (usu- 
ally with initial capital) to tne Anglican Chnrch. 

xt88 in Chauncy Lett. 68 The numbers and sue of episco- 
palian churches. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 454 The 
Episcopalian churches are respectable. 1840 Sir J. Stephen 
Eccl. Biog v (1850) II. 40$ A long line of episcopal and epi- 
scopalian successors. 1844 S. Wilsirporge Hist. Prot . 
Epuc. Ch. Amer. (1846) 440 In New York, where the Episco- 
palian body is possessed of endowments, free churches have 
been opened for the poor. 

2. Of an episcopal character, rare. 

tSas Blachw. Mag. XI. 431 A wig, the episcopalian di- 
mensions of which were reduced to suit it the better to the 
climate. s8ea T. L. Peacock Mold Marian ix, The de» 
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parture of king Richard from England was succeeded by 
the episcopalian regency of the Bishops of Ely and Durham. 

B. sb. a. An adherent of episcopacy, b. 
One who belongs to an episcopal church; esp. 
a member of the Anglican Church. 

173® N »A l Hist, Punt . IV. 77 The Episcopalians were at 
this time excepted from a legal toleration. 1764 Seckhk 
Answ. May hew ' s Observ. <R.', We are considered as. .pro- 
• fessed episcopalians. 16x4 Coleridge A ids Refl. ( 1848) 1 . 7 
The diffusion of light and knowledge through this kingdom 
..by Episcopalians and Puritans, from Edward VI. to the 
Restoration, was as wonderful as it is praiseworthy. 1815 
Ld. Cockbukn Mem. 305 Our episcopalians used to be so 
few that, etc. 1844 s. Wilberfokcb Hitt. Prot . Episc. 
Ck. A mer. (1846) 98 They would not hear of gr&ntiug to 
Episcopalians the most ordinary toleration. 

Hence SplsoopaiUaalam, the principles distinc- 
tive of an Episcopalian. Bplsoopalianlift v. % 
to make (a person) an Episcopalian. Bpiaoo 
p&li&nlsed ppl. a. 

1846 Eclectic Rev. Feb. 933 Is not episcopalianism itself 
brought into question? 106$ Wright Hist. Caricat. xxi. 
(1875) 360 The Puritans . . looked upon Episcopal ianism as 
differing in little from popery. 1886 Pall Mall G. 30 Mur. 
ix/x The Presbyterian religion . . would have suited the 
people., much better than our Episcopalianism. 1837 J. 
Lang New S. Wales II. 958 The Episcopaliauized Scots 
Presbyterian. 

Epitcop&lism (/pisMp&li-zm). [f. Episcopal 
+ -ism.] That theory of church polity which places 
the supreme authority in the hands of an episcopal 
or pastoral order ; if this authority is in practice 
exercised by any recognized head of the church it 
is only as the delegate of this order as a whole, 
and with their consent. Held in the Church of 
Rome by the Gallicans (but dogmatically rejected 
by the Vatican Councils, and in various Reformed 
churches. Distinguished from territorialism , and 
CoLLEGIALIBM, q.V. 

EpiaOOB&lity (rpbskJpsrlUi). [f. Episcopal 
+ -ity.] In various noncc-uscs: t&- That which 
constitutes episcopacy. +b. The office or dignity 
of a bishop, c. The quality appropriate to a 
bishop ; a bishop-like bearing. 

c 1618 E. Bolton Hypenritica 11. § 3 Enemies of Eccle- 
siastical Episcopality. 1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. 158 
Those Lordly Pontificians . . will needs claime all their 
Episcopalitics by a divine right. 1847 *8 New Quaeres to 
Praelates Ded. a These Quaeres will proove fatall to your 
Popedomes, Episcopal! ties, etc. 1885 Oxenham Stud. Eth. 

Relig. 16 There is a sort of episcopality about them- if 
one may be permitted to coin the word. 

Episoopalise (/pi'sk^p&biz), v. rare . [f. as 
prcc. + -ize.] trans. To attribute an episcopal 
position to (a person) ; to speak of as a bishop. 

18.3 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 245 To episcopalize Saint 
Lazarus is quite as anachronismatical a sin as clapping the 
tiara upon tne unconscious head of Saint Peter. 

Episcopally (/pi’sktfpali), adv. [f. as prcc. 4- 
-LY *.] In an episcopal manner: a. In the rank 
of a Dishop ; as a bishop is or does. b. With 
reference to ordination : By the hands of a bishop. 
C. On the basis of episcopal government. 

s&oAhsiu. St illing/l eft’s Seem. 27 A Minister . .ordained 
(and so Episcopally or Classically approved in his abilities 
for that function). 170a Load. Gas. No. 38^3/4 A French 
Minister, who is Episcopally Ordained. 178a Bukkk Carr. 
(1844) II. 464 To conclude episcopally, I heartily pray God 
Almighty to prosper your administration. 1785 Cowncr 
Tiroc '. 305 The fatner who designs his babe a priest, Dreams 
him episcopally such at least. 1804 A hh. Rev. 11. 206 Some 
displeasure arose that Wesley should act thus episcopally. 
x88a Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 9 An episcopally ordained priest. 
1889-3 S. M. Hopkins in SchafT Relit . Encyd. III. 2554/2 
Prescribed forms of prayer became characteristic of episco- 
pal lyconstitu ted churches. 

t Epi'SCOpant. obs. [ad. mcd.L. etiscopant - 
etn } pr. pple. of episcopare to hold a bishopric, 
f. episc opus One who holds a bishopric; a 
bishop. 

1641 Milton Prel. Episc. (1851) 90 Their usurping uml 
over provender* d Episcopants. 

t £pif800pa*rlan 9 a, and sb. Obs . [(. L. epi- 
scopates bishop + -ari'tss (see -aby) 4- - an.] 

A. adj . « Episcopal A. 2. 

1891 Wood Ath. Oxen, II. 305 The episcoparian govern- 
ment then lately thrown out of doors. 

B. sb. - Episcopalian B. a. 

>849 Needham Case Commw. 89 Prudent Toleration of 
opinions in matters of Religion could never be proved yet, 
by any of our Episcopalians and Presbyterians . . to be re- 
pugnant to the Word. 1871 H. Stubbs Reply 31, I most 
associated my self with the Episcoparians. 189s Wood A th. 
Oxen. II. 3x6 As for his railing at the Episcoparians, all 
readers of his books . . may . . behold [it], lyex-iSoo in 
Bailsv ; and in mod. Diets. 

Episcopate ( fr isk<Jp/t), sb. [ad. L. episcopates , 
f. episcopus bishop.] 

1 . The office or dignity of a bishop. 

1841 H EYWOOD priest % fudge, $P. 1 The late firms sdte of 
our Episcopate. 1744 Arnald Comm. Bk. Wisdom Ded. 
(T.), These great dualities at length conducted you so de- 
servedly to tne episcopate. 178s P riestley Corrupt . Chr. 
II. x. 951 [They] endeavoured to make the episcopate . . a 
higher degree. > 93 ) Cruss Eusebius vi. xxx. 949 Honoured 
with the episcopate in the churches of Pontus. 

2 . An episcopal see, a bishopric. 

<8*7 0 * Chalmers Caledonia L ill. v. 357 Bede, who gave 


the history of that episcopate. 1847 Disraeli Tancrtd 11. 
v, The Church Temporalities' Bill in 1833 suppressed ten 
Irish episcopates. t88x Sianiry East. Ck. vii. (18691927 
Hie Episcopate of Egypt had but a doubtful existence 
in early limes. 

3 . The period during which a bishop holds 
office. 

*888 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 416 In the third 
year of his episcopate he was driven out. 1883 Mandi. 
Courier 16 June 4 '7 That was the 123rd church lie had con- 
secrated during tne 15 year* of his episcopate. 

4 . The bishops regarded as a collective body. 

xSAs Pusey Crisis Eng.Ch. 140 First as to the Episcopate, 

the Evangelic Bishops in Germany are a creation of the 
state. *859 Ut, Chun km. V. 117/2 The Committee advise 
the increase of the Episcopate. 1865 M xi 1 ei Brigand L(/e 
II. 98 The instructions to the Neapolitan episcopate. 

t Episcopate, v. Obs. [f. mcd.L. episcopal - 
ppl. stem of episc opd re, i. episcopal bishop.] a. 
intr. To act as a bishop ; to become a bishop, 
b. tram. To make (a pci son) a bishop. 

184X Mi Li ON Ch. Govt. ii. <1851) 106 There he IS. Peter) 
commits to the Presbyters only full authority tmth of feed- 
ing the flock, and Episcopating. a 1861 Fuller Wot thin 
(1840) II. 379 Though all the rest were eniscopated, doctor 
Fulke was but doctor Fulke still. 1705 Wvi hkklkv 7 Apr 
in Pope's Lett.f 1735) I. 9 A Bishop gains his Bixhoprtck 
hy saying he will not Episcopate. 

Episcopation (tyiaMp^Jan). [f. L. epi- 

scopus a -atioN.] The action of making a person 
a bishop ; the fact of becoming a bishop. 

187* M. Collins Pr. Clarice II. xviii. 213 Her la bishop’s 
wife’s] quasi-episcopation can hardly be expected to affect 
you. a 1876 in . Pen Sketches (1879) I. 251 The story of 
the episcopation of the saintly Ken. 

Epi’scopature. ? no needed. *=* Lpimcopatk 4. 

*884 Mactn. Mag. July 184 Our Episcopaturc will soon 
owe it only to the actor’s forbearance that he does not deny 
Christian burial to bishops. 

tEpi’SCOpicide. Obs. rare. In 8 epiaoo- 
paolae. [f. L, episc op-us bishop + -(Foiiuc 2.] The 
crime of murdering a bishop. 

x6ye in Comb. 1708 J. Chambeklaynl St. Gt. Brit 1. 
11. vii (1743)66 The Law of England .. made the offences 
of Parricide & Episcopaude equal. 1751 Chambers ( 'yd.. 
Episc opaetde , the crime of murdering a bishop by one of 
his own clergy. 

Epi acopiza tion. rare. [f. next + •ATKi.N.] 
The action of making (a person) a bishop. 

x88x Sat. Rett. XI. 337/2 The episCopuation of Deans. 

Episoopise (/piskJpriz), v. [f. L. tpiseop-us 

bishop + -Ize.] 

1 . trans. To make or consecrate (a person) a 
bishop. Also absol. 

X649SELDEN Laws Eng. 11. xxvu, (1739) 127 The course of 
Episcopizing continued the same as formerly n had been, 
luo Southey Wesley II. 407 Thcic j»ccm*i cason to be- 
lieve that Wesley was willing to have lieen episcomzed upon 
this occasion. 1831 Wilson in Blackiv. Mag. XXXI. j 86 
The very first act of the Devil's own reign Would cpi- 
scopize Cobbett, and ranontze Paine. 

2 . To rule as a bishop. Also To episcopizc it. 

1879 Prance Addit Narr. Pop. Plot 46 Sent over into 

England by the Pope to Episcopizc it over all English 
Catholicks. a 174^ W. Broome Poems , Death J. Shiite 
(R.\ By whom he s prelatcd above the skies, And then the 
whole woild ’s his t’ cpiscopisc. 

b. intr. To assume the character of a bishop. 

x8ao Southey Wesley II. 310 An inclination to episcopizc 
was evidently shown in this language. 

3 . To bring under episcopal government ; also, 
to render episcopalian. 

1767 Chauncy Let . (1768) 37 Their main view was to 
cpiscopisc the Colonies. 1780 Public Advertiser 3 June 
4/1 Mr. Apthorpe's Scheme of episcopizing America. 1868 
Lessons mid. Age 176 Not . free to use any active means 
for cpiscopixing the Church of Scotland. 

Hence Epi'seopieing vbl. sb . ; also attrib. 

*7 « W. Livingston Let. Bp. £/a*/&i^i9Theepi&copLing 
of dissenters. 1788 in Chauncy Let. 45 The cpiscopising 
plan is of a very interesting nature. 1840 Tait’s Mag. V 1 L 
71 The mission of the apostles was not an episcopizing of 
geographical dioceses. 1881 Blackik Lay Strut, viii. 247 
His father's episcopising schemes and theories. 

t Bpi:flCopofa*ctory. Obs. rare- 1 . The mak- 
ing of bishops. 

1849 Srlden Laws Eng. 11. xxxvi, The King himself had 
a power of Epiacopofactory, without Conge d’ eslirc. 

EpiftOOPOlatry (/pi^k^p^latri). rare. [f. Gr. 
ivtonovos bishop 4 - Karptia worahip.] ‘Worship* 
of bishops. 

1867 Ch. be State Rev. 9 Mar. 224 The practical danger 
of episcopoiatry is less imminent than might be supposed. 
x88a Ch. Tunes 99 Dec. 015 Those Englishmen who, in the 
violence of their recoil from Presbyterian Ism and Congrc- 

f ationalism, have cherished proclivities in the direction of 
Episcopoiatry. 

Epiisoopy (fpi’sloJpi). [ad. Gr. Iwtoicowla over- 
sight, f. ivianowof overseer, Bishop.] 
fl- Survey; superintendence. Obs. rare. 

1841 Milton Ch. Govt . m iii. (1851) X58 The censor in his 
moral! episcopy. 

1 2 . Government of the church by bishops. Obs. 
1860 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. iv. I 9 It was the 
universal doctrine of the Church of God for many ages . . 
that episcopy is the divine, or apostolical institution. 

3 . concr. The body or bench of bishops, rare. 
1874 Dixon Two Queens III. xviil Ui. 337 A view sup- 
ported by the English episcopy. 


Spisspalous (epi^ plla*). a. [f. Eri- + SirAL 

+ -oUH.l Crowing upon the nepilt of the calyx. 
x88a Vims Sacks' Hot. 697 The epipctalous and epi- 
sepalous position of the stamens. 

Episiorrhaphy (e pisai lf rrifi\ rr. Gr. kuiauov 
the region of the pubes 4 - pa<j 4 a , f. flawruv to sew.] 
An operation for the relief of prolapsus uteri by 
a suture. 

1871 F. Thomas Dis. Women 176 Closure of the vagina 
may Ire accouiplUhcd by two operations, cpixiorrhaphy and 
obliteration ofthc canal. 

Episkftldt&l [episke-lrtil), A not. [f. K n- 
4 - Skelkt-on -alL] Of muscles : Situated upon 
the skeleton, i.e. lying above the horirontal plane 
of the vertebral axis. 

1871 H uxLfc y Anat. Ced. ii. 45 The episkeletal imualen 
are developed out of the prolovertcbrar. 

Episod&l /e pisd'uldl), a. [f. next 4- AL 1 .] ( >1 

the nature of an episode ; - Epihodial, Ktihodb’ 

1878 Mann. Mag. XXXIV. aoo Ho replaces such pas*- 
ages and mi -cadences by novel cpisodal matter. 

Episode ^trpisoud). Also 7 -8 epiaod. [a. Gr. 
tnuoub-ioy, neut. of lnuo6b-io* coming in besides, 
f im in addition ^ uouboi entering, T. «/v into 4 - 
Ms way. (T, hr. ,'pisodc.] 

1 . In the Old Greek Tragedy, the interlocutoiy 
parts between two choric songs, because these 
wete originally interpolations. 

1878 T. Kimkk J'*ag. Last Age n Thespis introduc’d the 
Kpisods, and hiought an Ac lot on the stage 176a J. Brown 
Poetry Mus. iv. (176]) 42 Not only the that of the tragi< 
Choir, but the Episode or interlocutory Bart would be uls», 
.sung, n 1789 Bi knk\ Hist. Mus. leu. I. \iii 146 The 
custom of setting the Episode* a* the uc l» of .1 play. 

2 . An incidental narrative or digicssioii in a 
jioein, story, etc., separable from the mam subject, 
yet arising naturally from it. 

1879 Dryden Dram. Whs. 369 'The happy Episode of 
'I'lieseu* and Diice. 1780 Jas. iIakrik Il ls. 0841 ) 42 1 Tin 
dry didactic character of the Gcorgic* (of Virgil) made it 
netessary they hhould be enlivened by episode* and digres- 
sions. 1839 Thiklwai 1 Greece II. 183 HerixJotu* inliomues 
an episode, which . . seems . . at first night btrangely mis 
placed 1885 Tylor Early Hist Man. i. 11 Familial 
episodes, belonging to the medieval ‘ Reynard the Fox ’ 

3 . tramf. An incidental * passage * in a person’s 
life, in the history ol a country, the world, an 
institution, etc. 

1773 (ioLDSM. Stoops to C oh<). ii. i, 1 he terror* of a formal 
courtship, together with the episode of aunts, grandmothers 
and cousins. i8t8 Con hevi Pol. Reg. XXX11L loo r Io 
nuswei . .a hundred lettcis in a week, by way of episode in 
your other labour*. 1875 L\».i 1, Prim. Geol. (rd. 10) 1. 1. x 
203 Like the (flaciul episode before mentioned 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. (18641 Y* > x - v h. 368 1 lie conquest of 
Constantinople by the Latins, that stiangc and rouiunln 
episode in the history of the Crusades. 

4 . Mus. (See cpiot.) 

Oubki hy Count ftp. xx ii. 169 In ordinary fugue* . . it 
is usual to allow a certain number of bars to intervene from 
time to time, after which the subject is resumed , The in- 
tervening h.ir* thus introduced arc called Episodes. 

Epiaodial (n>is<;»‘dial), a. [f. Gr. luuovbi ot 
prcc.) 4- -al.J — Kimnodic. 

*837 Eraser's Mag. LV1. 336 One uf the most attractive 
of the epixodial chapters. 

Episodic (epi*p dik), a. [f. Episodic a -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, an episode ; 
Incidental, occasional. 

Z7« Shah'ikxii. Charac. (1737) III. 268 The same Kpi- 
sodick Liberty .. which wc have maintain’d in the preceding 
Chapters. 17*3 Pope Odyss. xn. note (R ), This cpisodu 
nan at ion gives the Poet an opportunity to relate, etc. 1836 
Mammon Ess., .Story Vcar 1770. 257 Sm h incidents as these, 
episodic a* they were to the two great topic* of Wilkes 
and the Constitution and the growing disaffection of the 
American colonies. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such vi. 12) 
Hi* episodic .show of regard. 

b. Also, of a literary work : Characterized by 
the frequent introduction of episodes. 

1868 Felton Am. tg Mod. Gr. I. iv. 68 It (the Malta- 
bharata) is more cpi»odic than the other (the Ramayana]. 

Episodical 'cpisfdikil j, a. [f. as prcc. + -al’.] 

1 . = EmoDic. 

1867 Dryden Ess. Dram. Potsie Wk» 172c I. 23 Or the 
episodical ornaments, such as description*, Narrations, and 
other beauties, which are not essential to the Play, a ijbo 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks (17^3) I I. 232 'The bas-relief . 
and little hquarcs above arc all episodical paintings of ihc 
name story. 18x0 Edin. Rev. XV. 297 'There arc no cpi*o 
diuil conversations. 1837 Miss Sedgwick Live hr Let Live 
(1876) 12 One of those episodical reform* that occur in every 
drunkard * life. 

2 . tramf. Of pernona : Coming like an epUodc ; 
casual, irregular. 

1804 Scot r St. Romm's xvii, And in a short time lost all 
recollection of his episodical visitor. x888 P. Thorne in 
Advance (Chicago) 9 Aug , The episodical people have 
become episodical once moie in their attendance, and only 
the faithful few are left. 

lienee Bpiao dloally adv. % in an episodical man- 
ner ; by way of episode. 

*783 Cmkbterh- Lett. III. ccci. 99 There he give» epi- 
sodically the bent account I know of the cuaiomu and 
manners of the Turks. 1835 Southey Life Coivper I. vii 
201 Mr. Newton's life is too remarkable .. to be treated 
episodically. t868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xii. 939 Sir 
Walter ha* told the story himself (episodically, and a* 
illustrating . . a topic). 
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Spilputio (cpis»p«'8tik a. and sb. Med. 

S ad. mod.L. epispasltcus, a. Gr. hiowacrrinds, f. 
WHTwdciv, f. M towards 4 awdety to draw.] 

A. ad/. Drawing out humours ; blistering. 4 

1657 Phys. Put., Epispustick, blistering plainer*, or any 
other xtrong drawing plaixter. i86x Hucmk tr. Moquin - 
1' an don 11, 111. iii 133 Vinegar of Cantharides (Kpispa.stic'. 
B. sb. A blister ; a substance used for blisters. 
167s Grew Anal. Plants ( 1682)386 A Blister. .the common 
l iTrct of Fire, or any strong EpUpastick. i 74 t Richard- 
si»n Clarissa (1811) VIII. 2*3 Thy Epiap&stics may .strip 
the parchment from thy plotting head. xSgo Lindlhy 
Sat. Syst. Rat. 7 Ranunculus flammula and sceleratua are 
powerful cpiapastics. 1876 Bartholow Mat . Med. (1879) 
516 An cpispastic is a remedy which excites inflammation 
and vcsi«ation. 

Ettispore (c‘pi»i>u*j). [f. Epj- 4 Spork. In 
moa.L. episporium/\ The outer membrane or 
covering on the spore of a lichen or fern. 

1835 l.iNDLEY Inhod. Rot . (1848) II. 138 The membrane 
by vdueh it [the x|»ore] is covered . . soon distends into a 
transparent K pis pore. 1874 Cookk Fungi 60 'Phis rosy 
colour . accumulating exclusively upon the episporc. 

Epistal, obs. var. of Kpimty le. 

^ II Epi’state-’*. Ohs. [mod.L. cpi slates, a. Gr. 
swKTTartjs one who is set over, f. hi over 4 ora- stem 
of l-crrdvcu to set ; in Athens, the president of the 
innXijaia or assembly.] An overseer, a super- 
intendent. 

1651 Bigg* Sew Dtsp. 41 Where Reason sits sole Epi- 
states. 1731 Baii ky voI. II, F.bistates, a commander or 
person who has the direction ana government of a people. 

II Epistaxis (cpistarksis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
iiriarafi y, f. Imorrdffiv to bleed at the nose, f. ini 
upon 4 <rrd(tiy to let fall in drops.] Bleeding from 
the nose. 


1703 T. Bkddofb Let. Darwin 8 The blood, discharged 
by F.pUtaxis. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. u88o> 364 Epi- 
staxls is the most common form of hemorihnge 

Epistoler, obs. variant of Epistler. 
Epistemological (epist/m^dsikal), a. [f. 
next + -ical.] Pertaining to Epistemology. 

1887 Mind Jan. u8 Prof. Volkelt cxpiessiy declines, as 
not forming part of the epistemological problem, the inquiries 
into the metaphysical nature of this relation. 

Epistemology (e pistfmplod 3 i\ [f. Gr. hi- 
< TTTjfso -, comb, form of hujrrffsrj knowledge 4 
-\o~yia discoursing (see -i.ociY),] The theory or 
science of the method or grounds of knowledge. 

1856 Ferric* Inst. Metaph. 48 This section of the .science 
ih properly termed the F.pistemology . . It answers the general 
Question, ‘What is Knowing and the Known?' or more 
shortly, 'What is Knowledge?' 1883 Athenxum jo Oct. 
40^/3 He divides his work into four sections, dealing with 
epistemology, ontology, anthropology, and ethics. 

t E:pistemo'nioal, a. Philos. Obs. rare- 1 . 
[f, Gr. huTTrjfjioviH-o's capable of knowledge, f. 
tniarlpAaiv knowing, f. hioiifM knowledge *- -Ah.] 
? Capable of becoming an objeet of knowledge. 

si 1688 Cudworth Immnt, Mar. iv. v. $5 No Man ever 
\*as or can be deceived in taking that for an Epistcmonicul 
Tiuth which he clearly and distinctly apprehends. 

Episternal (cpibtaun&l), a. Anal. [f. Epi- 
htkrn-um (or its elements' 4 -alL] 

1. Situate upon the sternum or breast-bone. Also, 
peitainmg to the episternum ; of the nature of an 


cpistcrnum. Episternal granules : * the rudiments 
of the omosternal bones y {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


3830-17 Todd Cycl. Anal, III. 838/1 This central piece 
(in Chcloniaj is bounded anteriorly by the episternal bones. 
1839 Ibid. V. 259/1 The., left carotid arteries fin man] 
leaving the chest through the episternal notch. 187* 
M iv art Finn. Anal. 65 The 'episternal granules' occa- 
sionally present in man are replaced in some mammals by 
considerable horn-like processes. 

2. quasi -.r A 

185a Dana Crust. 1. 26 Beyond the episternal*, theepime- 
rals normally come next in order. 


Episternum (cpistS-inflin). Anal. [f. Epi- 4 
Sternum.] In mammals, the upper part of the 
sternum or breast-bone ; in other animals, applied 
variously to certain structures adjoining the breast. 


**55 Owkn Sket. 4* Teeth 39 The long stem of the epi- 
sternum covers the outer part of the groove, where it repre- 
sents the keel of the sternum in birds. 187a Nicholson 
Palseont . 369 Clavicles were present, as well as an inter- 
clavicle (episternum). 

|| Epistho'tonos. [erroneously formed after the 


analogy of Opisthotonos,] = Emprosthotonos. 

i8xx Hoofer Med. Dut ., s. v , A spasmodic affection of 
muscle* drawing the body forwards. 1847 in Ckaic ; and 
in mod. Diets. 


Epistidas, -itea, -rites, var. ff. Hephacstitis. 
Epistllbite : see Epi- pref. 

Epistle (fpiVl), sb. Forms : i, 5-6 epietole, 
(5 -toll), 4-5 epi§tel(l(e, 4-6 epiati(l, (4 api- 
stille), 6 epystole, epyatle, 3- epistle, [a. OF. 
epistle , epistoU (mod.F. ipitre ), ad. L. epistola , a. 
Gr. hiaroK'ff, f. ImariMuv, f. M on the occasion 
of 4 ariKXuv to send. The OE. epistoU was 
directly ad. Lat. See PlSTLE.] 

1 . A communication made to an absent person in 
writing ; a letter. Chiefly (from its use in transla- 
tions from L. and Gr.) applied to letters written 


in ancient times, esp. to those which rank as literary 
productions, or (after the analogy of 2 ) to those 
of a public character, or addressed to a body of 
persons. In application to ordinary (modern) 
letters now used only rhetorically or with playful 
or sarcastic implication. 

In the AV. the word doe* not occur in the O. T. (but 
occax. in the Apocrypha) ; in the N. T. it appears only in 
sense a or analogous use9, letter being employed in other 
cases. Until the present century it was common to speak, 
e.g., of Cicero’s or Pliny's 'epistles’; but letters i» now 
the usual word in such cases. 

*•893 K. AClfrkd Oros. in. xi. 144 Eall heorn gewinn 
awwcnedon acrest from Alexandres cpistole. c 1374 Chaucrr 
Troylus 111. 503 For there was some epistle hem betwenc. 
138a Wyclik 1 Macc . xv. 1 The kyng Antiochux . . sente 
epistilts. .to Symont. 1431-30 tr. Htgaen (Rolls) 1 . in But 
truly Seynte Icrom in his epistole to Eugenius expressethe. 
1477 Earl Rivkks (Caxton) Dictes 43 a, And he wrotte an 
epistoU to Alexandre, 1519 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 121/1 
Holye sainct Austvn in an epystle of hys whychc he wrote 
to tneclargy and the people. 1601 Siiak.x. 7 we/. N. 11. iii. 
169, I will drop in his way some obscure Epistles of loue. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. iv. 1, Epistles, or (according to the 
word in use) Familiar letters, may !>e call'd the larutn bclx 
of Love. x66z*-6 J. Scott Chr. Li/e{ 1747) III. 4*6 That there 
was. .a Bishop in Philadelphia, is abundantly evident from 
Ignatius's Epistle to that Church. 17 06 J. Logan in Pa. 
Hist. Sen. Mem. X. 165, I was ho jaded with long epistles. 
1781 Gmhon Peel. 4 F. II. 139 In the epistle or manifesto 
which he | Julian] himself addressed to the senate and 
people of Athens. 1830 Lytton Rhhelteu 11. i, Wide flew 
the doors, .lo, Messircdc Bcringhen, and this epistle ! 1870 
E. I'kalock Half Skirl. Ill, 143 It was no uncommon thing 
for the epistles to lie many days in the [lost-office window. 

b. A literary work, usually in poetry, composed 
in the form of a letter. 

‘ 1 * 3*5 Chaucer L. G. IV. 305 Prol. (Camb. MS. t 1430) 
What scyth also the epistcllc of Ouydc. 1460 Capghavk 
( /iron. 81 Ambrose . that wrot many notabel bokes and 
epistclcs. 16x4 Bp. Hall Epist. l)ed., Further . . your 
(.race shall hccrcin perceive a new fashion of discourse, by 
Epistles ; new to our language. 1697 Dkydrn .dincid Ded. 
(R.>, Horace, in his first epistle of the second book. 1714 
SJ>ect. No. 618 W 3 Let our Poet, while he writes Epistles, 
though never so familiar, still remember that he writes in 
Verse. 1751 Chambers Cytl. s. v., The term epistle ix now 
scarce, hut for letters wrote in verse, and letters dedicatory. 

f 0. A preface or letter of dedication addressed 
to a patron, or to the reader, at the beginning of 
a literary work. Obs. See Dedicator v. 

1603 V kicstegan Pec. Intel l. (1628) Pref. Ep., To beginne 
his Epistle (to a huge Volume) with Constantine the great, 
etc. 1637 Pei ree Star Chtirnb. § 2 in Milton A reop. (Arh.) 
10 All and euery the Titles, Epistles, Prefaces, Proems, Pre- 
ambles, etc. 1633 Walton Angler Kp. Dcd. 6, I shall not 
adventure to make this Epistle longer. 

2. spt>(. A letter from an apostle, forming part 
of the canon of Scriptnrc. 

[*i xaoo Vices 4 Virtues 31 Sanctus Paulus ustakfi on his 
pistelcs. ] a 1x15 Ancr. K. 8 In stein lames canonicl epistle 
1*13*0 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 377 Poul tcllij> in bE 
epistle of fredom of Cristcne men. *43*' 50 tr Higden 
(Rolls) I. 749 To whom Paule tlid vvryte an epistole. 1578 
Cude 4 Godlie Rail. 1 1 868) 63 The LordU Supper, an it is 
writtin in the first Epistil to the Cor. xj. Chap. 1695 
Locke Peas. Chr . (R.), I answer, that the epistles were 
wiitten upon several occasions. 1704 Nelson Festiy. 4 
Fasts vii. (1739* 95 The Epistle, .is. .an excellent Antidote 
against the Poison of Gnostick Principles. 188a Fakkak 
Early Chr. II. 483 Eusebius and Origen seem to have re- 
garded the Epistles [John I, IIj III] as genuine. 

3. End. The Epistle '. The extract from one of 
the apostolical Epistles read as part of the Com- 
munion Service. 

c 1440 Gcsta Pom. liv. 373 (Add. MS.) The here seid the 
masse : The a**e reddc the npistille ; The Oxe reddc the 
gospell. *548-9 (Mar.) Rk. Com. Prayer iaa b, The priest, 
or he that is appointed, shall rcade the Epistle. 1578 Gtuie 
4 Godlie Rail. (1868)63 Ane Ballat of the Epistill on Chris- 
tinmes Euin. x66* Rk. Com. Prayer. Communion , Imme- 
diately after the Collect the Priest shall read the Epistle. 
17a! Bailey, Epist ler, he who reads the Epistles in a Cathe- 
dral Church. On)- D. Chambers /?/*'. Worship 326 The 
other Clergy may sit during the Epistle. 

4. attno. and Comb., as epistle-book ; also epiatle- 
side (of the altar), the south side, from which 
the epistle is read. 

*&W Edkn Dec , W. I fid. iii. ix, (Arb.) 178 My epistell 
booke wbiche I sente vnto.yowre holynes. x88$ Pall Mall 
G. 2 Apr. 10/2 The Epistle side of the altar. 

Bplstle (fpi's’l), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

f I. i rafts. To write as a preface or introduction. 
Obs. rare “L 

1671 Milton Samson Pref., In behalf of this tragedy .. 
thus much beforehand may be eplstled. 

2. fa. To write a letter to (a person), b. To 
write (something) in a letter, rare- 1 . 

1741 Mrs. Foley in Mrs. Delanos Corr. (x86x) II. x6i If 
your fair sister don’t epistle me this post. 185* Meander* 
ings of Mem. I. 35 ’Tis noted down— Epist led to the Duke. 

Epistler (An-Stlw). Also 7 episteler. [f. as 
prec. + -*r L Cf. Epistolkb.] 

1. The writer of an Epistlr. 

tdxo Bp. Hall A pot. Bremmiets l 13 Let thB ignorant 
epistler teach his censorious answerer, xojw Hobbes Absurd 
Geom. Wks. 1845 VII. 370 The best of your half-learnt 
epistler*. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 37 (T.) The young 
epistler is yours to the antipodes- iMM. Arnold Lit. *r 
Dogma 277 So our Epistler says, ' God i* love *. 

% Bed. « Epistoler 2 . 

181 * Canons Ch, Eng, xxiv. (T<), The principal minister 


using a decent cope, and being assisted with the Gospeller 
and Epistler. 1641 L\f* hr Death Wolsep in Select. Hart. 
Mt sc. (1703) 103 A gospeller and epistler of the singing 
priest*. 1007 Answ. West to North o Gospelers, Episteler*, 
Virgers. 17s 1-1800 in Bailey; ana in mod. Diets. 

t Epi'Stling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Epirtlk v. + 
-ino L] concr. Epistolary matter, correspond- 
ence. < 

1996 Nashr Saffron Walden F., Heerc’s a packet of 
epistling a* bigge as a packe of woollen cloth. 

t Epi'stolar, sb. Obs. In 6 apietiller. [ad. 
med.L. epistoldre, • drium .] The book from which 
the ‘ epistle * is read. 

c 1530 in Clutch Coll. Cur. II. 340 Two Claspcs for the 
great Aimtillcr of silver and gilte. 

tISpiStol&r (/pi’sUflai), a. Obs. Alsoflepisto- 
lftpe. [ad. I.. epistoldr-is , f. epistola : see Epibtle.] 
«= Epintolary in various senses. 

1579 Twynk Phtsicke agst. Fortune 11. Ep. Dcd. 153 a, 
The Epistolare Preface of Frauncis Pctrarche. 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Consc. 11. ii. (165^) 81, 1 have long ngoe spent 
my opinion upon this point, in a large epistolar discourse. 
x68x H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 50 The third is of the 
Epistolar Prophecy in the Apocalypse. *7x3 M. Davies 
Ath . Brit . I. 49 His Epistolar Stile . . was rather copious 
than eloquent. 

Epistolarian (/pisst<?lc«>‘rifin), a. and sb. [f. 
L. epistola t after antiquarian, etc.] 

A. adj. Addicted to or occupied in letter- 
writing. 

1838 Grant Sk. Lond. 7 The admirable tactics of these 
epistolarian impostors. 

B. sb. A letter-writer. 

1807 Anna Porikk Hangar. Rro. ii. (1832) 27 I’ll main- 
tain this sweet sermonising epistolarian to bea woman. 

Epistol&rily (fpi*sUri&rili), adv. [f. Episto- 
lary 4 -ly -.] In an epistolary manner, by letter. 

** 54 . Thackeray Neunomes I. 38 Our friendship carried 
on epistolarily ns it has been. 

t Epi *S tolar ly, adv. Obs. [f. Epistolar 4 
-ly j o prec. 

1693 W. Frfke Set. Essays xxxiii. 207, I will not say, 
that, .we may not justly write Epistolarly to a Church. 

Epistolary (/prst<yiari), a. [ad. F. Spistolaire , 
ad. X. t pistoldris , f. epistola Epistle.] 

1. Of or pertaining to letters or letter- writing. 

*656 Blount Gtossogr. 168s Drydkn Pel/g. Laid Pref., 

The style of them [the verses] is. what it ought to be, 
epistolary. 1709 Suckle Tatter No. 87 P 2 The Rules of 
Epistolary Writing. 1730 Swift's Corr. Wks. 18 41 II. 636, 
I seek no epistolary fame. 1780 Cowpeh Lett . 16 Mar., I saw 
the reason of your epistolaiy brevity. x8xa Miss Mitkoru 
in L’Estrangc Life III. xiii. 331 My exccllent little maid . 
has every talent except the talent epistolary. 

b. (lb sol. 

x8x* Examiner 30 Nov. 753/1 Your Royal Highness 
stands upon record for your love of the epistolary. 

2. Contained in letters ; of the nature of letter* ; 
carried on by letters. 

1706 H. Dodwkll (title), An Epistolary Discourse, proving 
from the Scriptures . . that the Soul is a Principle naturally 
Mortal. 171s Addison Sped. No 511 * *. I do intend to 
continue my epistolary correspondence with thee, a x8 *6 
T. Jefferson in Sir J. Sinclair's Corr. (1831) II. 48, I 
recall . . the days of our former intercourse, personal and 
epistolary. 1880 E. White Cert. Relig. 53 In the epistolary 
portions of the New Testament, written oy the Apostles. 

3. Of or pertaining to an 1 epistle dedicatory \ 

*68x T. Manningham Disc. 63 (T.) Scarce allowing the 

author one epistolary compliment. 4x764 Lloyd Poems, 
On Rhyme , Or with epistolary bow, Have prefac’d, a* I 
scarce know how. 

4. Pertaining to 4 the epistle * read in the Com- 
munion Service. 


170a Ena. Comp intern . Ed. Neiv Test, in Somers Tracts 
II. 400 The Church of England has . . prescrib’d the pub- 
lick Reading of it in one of her Epistolary Section*. 

Epi’fttol&tory, a. arch. [Erroneous forma- 
tion.] «= prec. 

17x5 M. Davies Ath. Brit. I. Pref. 24 Of the same Epi- 
stol&tory kind. X757 Goldsm. Mac. Writings (1837) III. 
46 6 The next ensuing eight [volumes] contain this lady’s 
epistolatory Correspondence. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 506/1 Ad- 
mirable, also, are the remarks on epistolatory literature. 

Bpiatole, obs. var. of Epistle. 

EpiBtole*an. rare- 1 . A writer of epistles or 
letters ; a correspondent. 

x8 v Mas. C Clarke (Worcester Suppl.), He has been a 
negligent cpistolean as well a* myself. 

Epistoler (fpi’stflai). Also 9 epistoller. 
[ad. F. cpistolier, ad. L. t pistoldris , f. epistola 
EPI8TLK.] 

1 . A letter- writer ; «= Epistler i. 

1637 Abp. Williams Holy Table 136 Whether the Epistoler 
likes it or no. 1648 C. Walker Hist. Independ, 1. 112 A Pre- 
amble of great respect and love born to him by the Epistoler. 
1880 Sajntsbury in Academy jo july aoOr in those [letters] 
written by epistolers of recognised fame. x88x Sat. Rev. 
9 July 41/2 These two great epistolers and speakers. 

2 . Eccl. One who reads the ^epistle’ in the Com- 
munion Service ; — Epistler 2. 

igjs Palsor. 217/1 Epystoler at the masse. 167s H. 
Stubbs Reply 30 But when a greater Man then this Epi- 
stoler made me the like Threat, I laugh'd thereat xra N kal 
Hist. Purit. I. roe The principal ministers shall wear a 
Cope, with Gospeller, and Epistoler. t|ge Lit. Chnrchm. 
V. 69/3 To act as gospeller, epistoler, deacon, subdeacon, 
etc. 96 a J. Skinner Let . in Life xi* (1884) axo, I gospeller, 
Serjeant epiatolleft 
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BplStolet (/^>i’st/16t). m ente-wd. [f. L. tpisltl-a 
+ *BI. Cf. It. tpistoUtta .] A small epistle. 

llu Lamb Lett, xiv, Bernard Barton 134 You mo thro* 
my wicked intention of curtailing this epistolcL 

tEpistO'lio, «. Oh. [a. Gr. kmcroKut‘6s t f. 
kmtrroklf ; tee Epistle.] a. =* Epistoloohaphio. 
b. « Epistolary. 

• 1741 Warburton Div . Legal. 1 1 . 97, Three sorts of letters, 
the Epistolic, the Hieroglyphic, and the Symbolic. 1760 
Ant if . In Ann, Reg. 156/1 The epistolic (writing], composed 
of alphabetic characters. *777 Johnson Let. Mrs. T hr ale 
97 Oct. | To make a letter . . without news, and without a 
secret, is doubtless, the great epistolick art. 

t Episto'lic&I, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al i.] 
-=» Epistolary. 

xdSS Let. Hartlib . in Ref, Commonw . Bees ro A large 
Epistolical discourse. 1670 Let. in Fox Bourne Locke (1876) 
I. v. 953 You cannot be better pleased with our epistolicul 
converse than 1 am. 0x748 Bentley Lett. 154 (R) An 
epistolical dissertation on John Malelas. 
t Epi'atoliit. Obs. [f. L. epistoLa Kimhtle 
-I 8 T .1 One who writes epistles. 

*743 Mias Carter Lett. (1809) I. a8, I am extremely 
obliged to you . . for your account of the Italian cpistolibts. 
1810 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 146 Detestable Dapple; 
Evil Epistolist ; False Fellow. 1853 Mi all Bases 0/ Belief 
iv. | 1:0(1861) 930 These New Testament epistolists. 

Epi'rtolizable, a. [f. as next + -able.] That 
may form the subject of a letter. 

1887 WiiEWKi.i. in Todhunter Acc. W's Writ. (1876) II. 
87 It any eptstolizable matter occurs to me, 1 will make a 
snot at him. 

Epistolisation (ZptoWlaiz/'-Jim). rare. [f. 
Epistouze + -ATioN.] The writing of letters. 

180a Southey Lett. (1856) I. 195 Remembrances that 1 
always choose to forget in my epistolisation. 

Epistolic 6 (/pi'stdbiz), v. Also 9 ©pistils©, 
[f. L. epistol-a Epistle + -izk.] 

1 . intr. To write a letter. 


1x645 Howell Lett. I. 1. i, There are some who. .Preach 
when they should Epistolize. i8s8 Southey Lett . (1856) 
IV. 1 17 This may stand over, .till I epistolize again, a 1834 
Lamb Final Mem. viiL 278 Very very tired ! I began this 
epistle, having been epistolising all the morning. 

2. tram . To write a letter to (a person \ 

1730 Mrs. Dklany Atetobiog. <$• Corr. (1861 ) II. 50 It is 
not always in my power to do whnt I like best, or you would 
have been epistolizcd much sooner. 1773 Gihhon Min . 
Wks. (1814) II. xi9 Forgive and epistolize me. 1780 Cowpfr 
Let. 2 j June, I hope it will be long before 1 shall have 
occasion to epistolize thee again. 1810 Byron Let. H. 
Drury 1 May, St. Paul need not trouble himself to epi- 
stolise tnc present brood of Ephesians, 1889 Wiikwkll in 
Todhunter Acc. W's Writ. (1876) II. iox, I epistolize you 
in preference to t etc. 1855 Tait's Mag. 11 . 9a He thus re- 
trospectively epistlized his friend. 

Hence Spls'tollser, a writer of letters. Bpl*- 
stolistng’ vbl. sb. 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. Ded. Note, I should 
take upon me the usuall straine of a soothing Epistolizer. 
1760 Sterns Let. 3 Aug. Wks. 1810 IV. 194 A fine set essay 
in the style of your female epixtofizers, cut and trimm’d at 
all points. x8s6 Chamb. Jml. V. 66 That production so dear 
to tnc feminine epistoliser — a crossed letter, a 1645 Howell 
Lett. I. hi. xxxvii, Cryptology, or Epistolizing in aClandextin 
way. 17x5 tr. Pancirollns' Rerum Mem. II. xiv. 264 This 
way of Epistolizingmade use of no Notes. 1804 Southey 
Lett. (1856) 1 . 283 l)o you admire the catechetical form of 
epistolising ? 


Epitlolographio (fpbstJbgrarfik), a. [ad. 
Gr.kmarokoypatpiK-ut, f. tmarokrj (see Epistle + 
yp&p-fiv to write.] Used in the writing of letters. 
Applied esp. to the form of the ancient Egyptian 


character so em 
Enchorial. ('I 


n ployed ; 
The Gr. 


called also Demotic and 
word is thus applied by 


Clement of Alexandria and Porphyry.) 

1699 Gale Crt. Gentiles v. 1. xi. 64 Inc method of al 
Eroptian Lcters, which is called Epistolographic. z86s 
H. -Spencer First Princ. (1870) 349 The hieratic and the 
epistolographic or enchorial. 

So Bplstolograplier, BplstolograpMst, a 


writer of letters. Bpi stolo graphy, letter-writ- 


ing. 

X9S4 Dibdin Libr. Comp, 579 Marcus Tullius Cicero, at 
once an orator, a philosopher and cpistolographcr. x8as 
Neru Monthly Mag. VI. ao Your kinsman and epistologra- 
phist, Numenius. x888 M. Aragnos in Amer. Annals of 
Decf Apr. xo8 Epistolography amounts almost to a passion 
with Helen. 


Epiltom(o (e*pistpm, e'pist^m). Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. eftsloma, f. Gr. iwf upon + <rr6fsa mouth.] 
An appendage in front of the mouth in Crustacea 
and certain insects. 

* 85 * Dana Crust. 1. a§ The base of the antennae is thus 
cut o ft from the rest of the epistome. 1878 Bell Gegen - 
bauePs Comp. A not. 160 The mouth., is in one division 
overhung by a movable process — the epistom. 

II Bptirtropli* (epi-strftfx). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
bn<rrpofp4f f C M upon 4- arpow a turning, f. 
arptip fir to turn*] 

1. Rhet. A figure of speech in which each sen- 
tence or clause ends with the same word. 

1647 Sprnsge Anglia Rediv . (1854) Addr. 8 Feigned 
speeches, prosopopetas and epistropnes. a 1679 Hobbes 
Rhet. iv. v. 149 Repetition of tne same sound in the end is 
called Epistrophe* a turning to the same sound in the end. 
tied A. Brdpord Temple Mus, v. 05 Epistrophe®, or End- 
ings of the Verses in the same Words. 1845 J. W. Gibbs 
Philol Studies (1857) 907 Epistrophe . . is the repetition of 


a word at the end of successive clauses ; as, * we are born to 
sorrow, pass our time in sorrow, end our days in sorrow *. 

2 . Philos . (See quot.) 

1896 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 7a That doctrine of 
the Epistrophe— the return of all intelligence by a law of 
nature to the divine centre. 

3 . Bot . (See auot.) 

x88s Vines Sachs' Bot. 750 In one mode, which he calls 
Epistrophe, the protoplasm and chlorophyll-granules collect 
on the free cell-walls. 

Epi* trophy (/pi‘8tr/fi). Bot . « Epistrophe 3. 
Epistyle lepistoil). A rehit. Also 7 ©pistol, 
[ad. I„ epistylium , Gr. Iwiortikiov, f. M upon + 
orvkos pillar.] - Architrave. 

(1563 SmnmArchit. Cj b, Vpon the Capitall shalbe layde 
or set EpUtilium. a 1613 \V. Pkmdlk Exp. Zachary 
(1629) x6o Pillars of Stone, whose Epislylia or Chapiters 
were wrought about in fashion of a Crownc. 1711x000 in 
Bailey.] 16x5 G. Sandy* Trav. 987 The walls and naue- 
ment of polished marble, .with pillars, and Kpistals or like 
workmanship, i860 Lewin Jerusalem 924 Which would 
yield about 23 feet for . . each epistyle measured from the 
centres of the columns. 

Hence Episty lar a., belonging to the epistyle. 
1849-50 Wralk Diet. Terms a, v. Epistylium , Epistylar 
arcuaiion is the system in which columns support arches 
instead of horizontal architraves and entablatures. 
Episuperstrirction. nonce-wd. [f. Eh- r Sc- 
PER8TRUCT10N.] Additional superstruetion. 

1840 D* Quincey Wks. x. 190 By superstruetion and 
superstruetion it isgraduully reared to a giddy Altitude. 
Episyllogism (episi lftd^iz’m). Logic, [ad. 
mod.L. cpisyllogistnus ; see Epi- and Syllogism.] 
(See quot.) 

x86o Abp. Thomson Laws Tit. fur. 307. 1884 tr. I.vtze's 

Logic 95 Every conclusion of a syllogism may . .become the 
major premiss of another syllogism ; the first is then called 
the prosyllogism of the second, and each one that follows 
the episyllogism of the one which preceded it. 

Epit&Ouio (.cpiUc ktik), a. [ad. Gr Amraurtte- 6s t 
f. iwirdaaeiv to enjoin, f. M upon -f raw uy to 
appoint.] Of the nature of an injunction. 

1844 Whkwell Elem. Morality Pref. 16 The categorical 
form involves an epitactic meaning. 

Epitaph (e-pitaf),j/>. Forms; o.(4®pithphy) 5 
epytaphy, (6 epefcaphy), 5-6 epitaphye, -taphie. 
0. 5-6 epitaph©, (5 epythaphe, epithaphe, 
epetaph, epitafif, 7- epitaph. Tad. L. epitaphium , 
a. Gr. lift rlupior, neut. of imritpiov adj. (spoken) 
on the occasion of a burial, (written) upon a tomb, 
f. tni upon + rb<po ? sepulture, tomb. The 0 forms 
prob. a. Fr. fpitaphc\ 

1 . An inscription upon a tomb. Hence, occa- 
sionally, a brief composition characterizing a de- 
ceased person, and expressed as if intended to l>e 
inscribed on his tombstone. 

a. [1387'! L'reviba Higden (Rolls) I. 225 pisgeauntes chita- 
phium, bat is, be writyngc of mynde of hym |>at lay pere, 
was suene.] ibid. VII. 149 Hi* epiihphy- pat is, writyngc 
on his grave, c 1470 Harding Chron. xevu. xv, Y* bishop 
of Rome, .on his tombe set his epitaphye. 1500 Test. Rbor, 
(Surtees) V. 123 Such a epitapnie as shall bo devised by 
me or my cxccutourt. 1538 Leland I tin, 11 .^ 49 A rich 
Tumbe ol A labastre. .having this Epitaphie on it. 

0 . *393 Gower Conf III. 326 Her cpitaphc of good assise 
Was write nbout. 1430 Lydo. Chron. Troy tt. xx, An Epy- 
thaphe anonehedyd dograue In his honour, c 1531 Dkwks 
Introd. Fr, in Palsgr. 1039 (title) An epitnphe made upon 
the deth of Frenche. 1583 (titlef A Booke of Epitaplies 
made upon the Death of Sir William Buttes. x6«i Burton 
Aunt. Met. 11. iii. in, For all Orations. . Epithaphcs, herscs 
. .he dies like a ho£. 2711 Addison Sped. No as F 5 An 
Italian Epitaph written on the Monument of a Valetudi- 
narian. 18x6 Scott Old Mart, i, They belong, we are 
assured by the epitaph, to the class of persecuted Presby- 
tcrians. >849 Lytton Caxtons 103 But no epitaph tells 
their virtues. 

b. ttxinsf and Jig. 

2847 Emrrson Repr. Men % Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 383 
The rolling rock leaves its scratches on the mountain . . the 
fern and leaf their modest epitaph in the coal. x86o Farrar 
Orig. Lang. i. 36 That gigantic and mysterious epitaph 
of humanity. 

2 . Como. 

2709 Strrle Tatter No. 99 P 5 What will become of your 
Embalmers, Epitaph-Mongers, and Chief Mourners ? 

Epitaph (ej>itaf), v. [f. prec. «b.] 

1 . tram . a. To describe in an epitaph; with 
compl. b. To write an epitaph upon. 

1598 G. Harvey Four Lett. 19 Let mce rather be Epitaphed, 
the Inuentour of the English Hexameter. x8x8 J. Brown 
Psyche x 14 Epitaph’d an honest man. 1865 A thenssum No. 
1993. 939/x Proudly entombed and epitaphed. 
f 2 . tntr. To speak or write as in an epitaph ; 
imjers. in pass. Also, To epitaph it. Obs. 

XO87 Bp. Hall Heaven on Earth | 18 The commons . . in 
their speeches epitaph vpon him as on that Pope. * He 
lived as a wolfe, ana died as a dogge \ >633 T. Adams 

Exp. a Peter ii. 15 (1865) 51 1 But many a man may say of 
his wealth, as it was epitaphed on that pope, a s66x Fuller 
Worthies (1840) I. 211 The poet thus epitapheth it. 

Epitapher (e pita fu). rare, ft Epitaph v . 
or so. + -khL] The writer of an epitaph. 

1589 Na»kr in Greende Menaphon (Arb.) xi Epitapher*, 
ana position Poets haue wee more than a good many. 2883 
American VI. 331 Of whom the epitapher wrote, 
Epit&phial (epit**fi&l), a. ran. [f. Gr. tin- 
T&<pi-os (see Epitaph) + -al!.] Contained in sepul- 
chral inscriptions. 


tS6a Lowell Biglotv P. Ser. 11. 96 , 1 cannot conceive that 
the epitaphial assertions of heathens should be esteemed of 
more authority. 

$0 Bpltaphlan a. t fa. (of a speech) delivered 
OR the occasion of a funeral (obs.) ; b. pertaining 
or appropriate to an epitaph. 

1641 Milton Auimadt'.Wk*. (1B47) 64/a To imitate the 
noble Pericles in his Epitaphian speech .. fails into a pitti- 
full condolement. xlga BUuhtv. Mar. LXXI. 7*4 But now 
to Vincent Bourne's epitaphian conciseness. 

Also Bplta’phlo, Bplta-phloal, adjs., pertain- 
ing to f or of the nature of, an epitaph. B pi- 
taphiat, a writer of epitaphs. B pitaphiaa v. 
t ratts., to write an epitaph upon. B*pltaplila*« a. 
2883 .S 7 . James's Gas. 15 Feb 3 The death of Wagner has 

f iven occasion to some startling *epitaphic passages in the 
ierman papers. 2577-87 Holinswkd c hron. Ill 1241/2. 1 
will hci*e deliucr such ‘epitaphicall verset as I haue found 
touching king K.dword the first. 1883 Sat. Ret>. LV 1 . 108 
After some preliminary praise, the "cpitaphist works hims<‘lf 
up to a grand effort, thus, a 1843 Southey Cotnm. pl. Bk. 
Ser. it. *1849) aio Tnc Conde de Salinas "epitaphired him. 
*883 B; Rohinson Some Poets' Dogs* Cowper . epitaph ises 
Sir John Throckmorton's pointer axljo Gali Demon 
Dest. 11. >1840) 10 The "epitaphless pyramids. 

Bpitaphv: see Epitaph. 

IlSpitssUc epi't&sis). Also 6 ©pitaiis. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. Jirira<m, f. imrtimy to intensify, f. ini 
upon + nlvuv to stretch.] ‘That pait ol n play 
where the plot thickens’ (Liddell ami Scott). 

The Alexandrian grammarians regarded a dramatic work 
as consisting of three parts { the protasis or inttoduction, 
the epttasis % in which the action begins, and the catastrophi . 
Cf. Catasiari* and quot*. under that word. 

1589 Greene Menaphon ( Aib.) 50 To make a more pleasing 
Epita/i*, it fell out amongst them thus, a x6a6 Ur. An- 
dkkwkh Serm. (1856) 1 . 95 Being in the theatre all tin- 
while from the cpitosis to the very catastrophe. 1759 67 
Sterne Tr. Shandy (1603) II. v. 159 This matter may 
make no uninteresting underplot in the epitnsis and work 
ing-up of thi« drama. 18x5 Hist. J. Detastro 1 . 2S9 The 
epttasis thereof, that is to say, the bustle, comes next. 

t Epita*tioaJ v a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. J#irar<*-df, 
f. lirireivuv to exaggerate, intensify (sec prec.) + 
-al.] Intensive. Hence + BpltA tioally adv. t in 
an intensive manner. 

1658 Urquhart Jeiirl Wks. (1814) Either epitatically 
or hypocorist Rally, os the purpose required. 

Epithalamial (c pi^iU^ mi&l),^. [f. Epitha- 
lami-um 4- -al 1 .] Of the nature of an cpithala- 
mium. 

x&mEncycl. Brit. IX. 163/1 He (Filelfo] wrote epithalamial 
and funeral orations. 1884 Svmonds Sheiks. Predeiestors 
ix-347 The epithalamial hymns of Catullus 
Epithala'miMt. rare. [f. Epitkalami-um 
after encomiast , etc.] A composer of an epithalu- 
mium. 

1846 Landor Wks . (1853) l. 515 Are not they rather the 
pale-faced reflections of some kind cpithalamiast from Livo- 
nia or Bes*ar*bia ? 

Epithalamio (epil^Iarmtk), a. [f. Eimthal- 
AM-UIM + - 1 C 1 .] Of or pertaining to an cpithala- 
mium. 

1756 Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans IV. 3 00 The youths 
and maids, .performed this euithalamic ode. 1796 Burney 
Mem. Metastasio II. 390 iloth the EpUhalamic Bsalm 
and the Cantata of Eunonto. 1846 (^hoie Greet e (1862) I. 
i. 50 The '.Sacred Wedding*, was familiar to cpithalannc 
poetf., 1884 Stockton Lady or Ttger 12 Dancing maideni 
. . treading an epithalamic measure. 
liEpitnalaanllllllvC pij'&lri mi^m). Pl.e pitha 
lamiuma, -ia. Also 6-7 epithalamion, 7 epy- 
thalamium. [L. epithalamium t a. Gr. ImOakbptoy, 
neut. of iwiDakApios, f. bri upon + Obkayiot bride 
chamber.] A nuptial song or poem in praise of 
the bride and bridegroom, and praying for their 
prosperity. 

*595 Si'Enser (title) Epithalamion. c 1600 Ttmots 111. v 
(1842) 54 Sing us some sweete epithalamion. 1607 M arhton 
What You Will 11. 1 . Epythalamiums will 1 singe. 1653 
Cloria Sf Narcissus I. 81 To sing Epithalamions to our 
marriage Feasts. x6fe T. Burnet Th. Earth 11. x68 The 
45th psalm .is an epithalamium to Christ and the Church. 
1739 Mf.lmoth Fttsosb. Lett. (1763) 339 Give me timely 
notice of your wedding day, that 1 may be prepared with 
my Epitnalamium. x8a8 Carlyle Mist. (1857) I 
Epitholamiums. epicediums. 2859 Hobhousk Italy 11 . ?i<> 
Tne Epithalamium s of Catullus ami of Statius. x8oo Adi i< m 
FauruCi Prav. Poetry iv. 67 The cpithalamia belonged like - 
wise to the popular class of poetry. 
attrib. x6ax Quarleb A rgalus 4 P. (1678) xoa Meanwhile, 
a dainty warbling Brest, .presents this Epithal'mion Song 
Hence BpithaTamiBo v. tram., to compose an 
epithalamium for. 

xSob T. Twining in Set. Pafers Twining Family (1887) 
243 He will cpithalamisc you in person, 1 suppose. 

t ISpithA'l&my. Also 7 epithalmi©. Angli- 
tizetl form of prcc. 

* 5*9 Puttenham Eng. PoesU 1. xxvi. (Arb.) 6< And they 
were called Epithalamus as much to say as ballades at the 
bedding of the bride. 1658 Srarke Prim. Drvot. (1663) 64 
Angels and men with combin’d harmony, Contend to sing 
this epithalamy. *655 tr. Hitt. Francion V. 21, 1 was re- 
solved to have her Epithalamy sung by the Musicians of 
the New bridge, /bid. VI. xx Understanding that he was 
to marry, he offered to make the Epithalamy. 

II Epithftca (epij>* ki). Zoot- [L. tpitheca, Gr. 
tatty* tj, (. M upon +0^*17 caie.] A continuous 
layer lurrounding the thecae in tome corals. 
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Hence Epitheoal a., of, or pertaining to, an 
epitheca. Epi the oate a., provided with an epitheca. 

i86f J. R. Orrenp Man. Anim. Kingd, u. Ccelent. 190 
The development, .of an epitheca, coenenchyma, and other 
similar structures. 1877 W. Thomson Voy, Challenger 
11, i. 51 The external surface of the calicle Is covered 
with a glistering epitheca. xN« A theneeum 24 Nov. 671/3 
The majority of the corallites of the colony arise from this 
basal epithecate structure. 

Epithelial (epij>riifcl), a . [f. Epitheli-um 4- 
-aiA] Of or pertaining to the epithelium ; of the 
nature of epithelium : a. in animals ; b. in plants. 

a 1845 Todd & Bowman Phyg. Anal. I. 90 A pavement 
of nucleated epithelial particles. 1859 Carpkntkh Ah/m. 
Phys. i. (*872) 42 The epithelial layer of the mucous mom* 
brnnes. 2871 Hi/xr ry Phyg. ii. 36 An internal membranous 
and epithelial lining, called the endocardium. 

b. 186a H. M ACMH.1.AN in Macm. Mag. Oct. 464 N umerous 
epithelial scales may be observed, 1884 Bowfr & Scott 
Dt Bary's Phaner. 4 Ferns 447 A special layer, often con- 
sisting of numerous small epithelial cells. 

Epltheliata (eniJfflijirU), v. [f. Epithet,t-um 
• f - ate intr. To become covered with epithe- 
lium, as a wound when beginning to heal. 

1887 Brit. Med Jml. No. 1357. 13/3 It was beginning to 
epithcliate. 

Epithelioid (epil>rii,oid\ a. [f. as prec. + 
-om.J Resembling epithelium. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. 1. 139 Cells of a more or less 
epithelioid type are packed together. 

ii Epithelioma (epip/ li^ma). Path. PI. 
-matft. [mod.L. f. epithelium, after carcinoma , 
etc.] (See quot. 1878.) 

1871 F. Thomas Dig. Women 5*5 Cancer may affect the 
lining membrane in the form of vegetating epithelioma. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 065 Rindfleisch calls thorn 
cicatrical cpitheliomata. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. 1. 134 
Epithelioma and epithelial cancer are terms given to a form 
or cutaneous cancer from its similarity in structure to the 
epithelial elements of the natural skin. 

II Epithelium (epij>/*li#m). f mod.L .epithe- 
lium, f. Gr. M upon + Bijhij teat, nipple.] 

1 . Anat. A non-vascular tissue forming the outer 
layer of the mucous membrane in animals. 

1748 Hartltv Observ. Man 1. ii. 117 The Impressions 
can easily penetrate the soft Epithelium. 184a Prichard 
Nat. Hist. Man (1845) 87 l’he different appearances of the 
epithelia or outer membranous linings of all the surfaces. 
187a Mivart Elem. Anat. 237 The superficial layer of the 
skin so reflected inwards is termed epithelium, which is 
thus but a modified epidermis. 

2 . Pot. An epidermis consisting of young thin- 
sided cells, filled with homogeneous transparent 
colourless sap. ( Treat. Bot.) 

1870 Bcntlky Bot. 49 The eannl of the style, and the 
stigma of Flowering Pfant* arc also covered by a modified 
epidermis .. to which the name of Epithelium has been 
given by Schleiden. 

Epithem (e*pi}£m), sb. Med. Also 6-7 ©pi- 
theme, (6 epy thyme, 7 epithyme). [ad. Gr. 

4 i rlBc/sa, f. ImriOivai, {. M upon 4- rtOivat to 
place. J 4 Any kind of moist, or so ft, external ap- 
plication 9 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

*558 Morwyng Evonym. 37 They make no epithem or 
outward medicine at this day, but they put roosewater in 
it. c *570 TH\HUKPride f Laud. (1841)81 Here is described I 
an Epythyme [4 syll.J ; Warm it and lappe it close unto thy 
brest. x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 11. v. 1. v, Brucl prescribes 
an Epithame for the heart of Buglosse, Borage, etc. 165 1 
Davfnant Gondibert ir. 11. lxx. With cordial epithem* they 
bathed her breast. 1816 L. Towne Farmer A- Gratters 
Guide 19 Rub the Epithem thoroughly on the Part. 1863 
R radr Very Hard Cask in A It V. Found 1 1 July 458/1 The 
treatment hitherto has been hot epithem* to the abdomen. 

+ E pithem, v . Obs. [f, prec. sb.] trans. To 
put an epithem upon. 

iM3Trahrron Vigo'sChirurg. 11. i. 49 Let the head be 
epitnemed in the place where the aquositie or watriness is. 

II E pithema'tion (-x-ti^n). Obs. Also 7 epi- 
thymation. [late I. .epithemation, Gr. * 4 ir( 0 «/ti<inoi', 
dim. of hrlOtpa : see Epithem.] A small plaister. 

1613 Crook* Body of Man 242 To this day we vse to 
apply Epithymations to them. 171$ Kersey, Epithemation , 
a Plaister, Salve, or Ointment, to be laid upon a Sore. 

|| Epi thesis. [Gr. IwiBiots placing upon, addi- 
tion, f. 4 */ upon 4- riBlvat to place ; but Tourneur’s 
sense is obscurcj 

1600 Tourneur Trantf. Met. xxxiv, And make his heart 
Epithesis of sinne. 

Epithet (e’pij^t), sb. Forms : 6-7 epithete, 
-thite, epethite, (6 epithftt, epythite, -the), 6- 
epithet. [ad. L. epithet on, a. Gr. MOtrov adj., ncut. 
of IwiBtrot attributed, f. IwmBtvat, f. 4 w/ upon 4 - 
TtStucu to place. Cf. Fr. epi thite. 

The Gr. word was used by grammarians for 1 adjective 
but they did not distinguish between adjs. and descriptive 
sbs. in apposition with a name.] 

1 . An adjective indicating gome quality or attri- 
bute which the speaker or writer regards as char- 
acteristic of the person or thing described, 

*588 Fraunce Lawlers Log . Ded, Your two last Epi- 
thete* wherein you disgrace the law with rudenesse and 
barbarisme. s6xs Dkkkrr If it be not good \ etc . Wks. 1873 
W- 305 Texpresse whose vilenes, there's no epithlte. 
mx66i Fuller Worthies (1 840) II. *40 His epithets were 
? rc ? n f? t met *phor*. 17x8 Laov M. W. Montague 
I*ett. II. xlix. 56, I admired the exact geography of Homer 
. . almost every epithet he gives to a mountain or plain is 


still Just for it. 1788 Rein A r is tot l/s Log. iv. 1 6 . 95 The 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to syllogisms as 
well os to propositions. 1839 Thirlwall Greece I. 173 
The term barbarous . . in Homer . . is only used as an epi- 
thet of language. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romota 1. v, Hollow, 
empty— is tne epithet justly bestowed on Fame. 

1 b. nonce-use. That which gives an epithet to. 

X615 Chatman Odyss 1. 154 To Sparta, then, and Pylos, 
where doth beat Bnght Amathus, the flood, and epithet To 
all that kingdom. 

2 . A significant appellation, 

(A spurious word * Epithite } a plotter, traitor *, given In 
mod. Diets., originated in a misunderstanding of quot. 1607.) 

*579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 61 Christen them by 
names and epithites nothing agre&ble or appliante to the 
thinges themselves. X607 O. Wilkins Miseries Inforst 
Marriage F iij, Sir Will. Like to a swine. Lord Faul- 
conb. A perfect Epythite: hee feeds on draffe. And wal- 
lowes in the mire. 1634 W. Wood New Engl Pros p. 1. 
v, Many of these trees . . have epithites contrary to the 
nature of them as they grow in England. X683 Pettus 
Flcta Min . 11. 2 Before we fix our Title or Epithitc to the 
Master of this Science. Morgan Algiers I. vi. 301 

He assumed the proud Epithet of Sultan or Monarch of 
Tunis and all Barbary. 1861 Sir R Brodie Psychol. Inq. 
II. iv. 139 We. .employ the French term of ennui, for want 
of an equally appropriate epithet in English. 
f 3 . Used for: A term, phrase, expression. Obs . 

X599 Shakb. Much Ado v. ii. 67 Suffer loue l a good epi- 
thite; I do suffer loue indeede ; for I loue thee against my 
will. 1604 — Oth. 1. i. 1 4 A bumbast Circumstance Horribly 
stufft with Epithites of warre. 

4 . attrib. 


1874 Saycr Com far. Philot. vi. 227 The epithet-period 
points to a vast series of bygone ages. 1884 Manck. Exam. 
7 6 May 3/1 To increase the epithet power of our tongue in 
coining adjectives. 

Epithet (e-pijict), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. f a. 
To add (a word) ns an epithet ( obs .). b. To 
apply an epithet to. O. To term, entitle. 

xo*8 Walton in Reliq. ICotton (1672) 566 Never was a 
town better Enithited. , * 6 37 H; Sydenham Serin. 11. 136 
Ecclesiastical! honour (Episcopall he epithete*). X630 Ful- 
ler Pisgah iv. Ep. Ded.. Francis your Avus, whose death 
I would epithete Untimely. *659 — Appeal li. 7 Mr. Fox 
hath now the casual favour of my Pen to be epithited 
Reverent. 1698 Christ Exalted 88 Here are Whisperings. 
Surmises, Slanders and Reproaches, and these epethitcu 
with being private, evil, insinuated and clandestine. x88a 
G. Macdonald in Sunday Mag. XI. 80/2 Woeful Miss 
Withcrspin, o» Mark had epitheted her. 

Epitheted (C‘pi)>et6d), ppl. a. rare. [f. Epi- 
thet sb. or v . 4* -ED.] a. Abounding with epithets, 
b. Designated by epithets. 

1808 Wolcott (P. Pindar) One snore Peep at R. Acad. 
Wks. 1812 V. 361 Doctor Darwin won a name By glittering 
tinsel, epitheted rhyme. 1880 World to Nov 6/2 The 
profusely epitheted horse. 

Epithetio (epij>e-tik), a. [ad. Gr. ImOiTticor, f. 
fwiTtOfya 1 (see Epithet).] 

fa. Abounding with epithets (obs.). b. Per- 
taining to, or of tne nature of, an epithet. 

a 176a Lloyd Poems , On Rhyme 178 Verse . . which flows 
In epithetic measured prose. x868 ArbKR in Sidney's A pat. 
Poetrie Introd. 12 The epithets and epithetic phrases. 1874 
Sayck Compar. Philot vi. 233 A language in which we 
may well expect to find generaf epithetic terms. 

Hence Bplthe tleftl <*.«* Epithetic, Splthe’tl- 


Cftlly adv in an epithetic manner. 

* 7*5 M, Davies Icon Libell. I. 10 Some other Epithetica! 
Term or Additional Word. X817 Dickens Pickiv. xl, Sam, 
after bandying a few epithetica! remarks with Mr. Smouch, 
followed at once. X84X D' Israeli Amen. Lit . (1867) ^557 
Shakespeare bears away the prize among these cpithetical 
allotments. 1837 F. Hall in yml. Asiat. Soc. Bengal (1X59) 
X XV II . 223 Tne word for ‘ sun ’ . . is, in the original, repre- 
sented epitheticallv by a compound signifying ' the not cold- 
rayed 1868 — Benares Anc.h Mod . 20 At least thirty or 
fortycpithctical designations of Benares are scattered, etc. 

t E’pithetish, a. Obs. rare-', ff. Epithkt/A 
4- - 1 SH.] Inclined to the use of epithets. 

*777 Wolcott (P. Pindar) in Polwhele Trad. $ Recoil. 
(1826) I. 40 You were too epithetish. 

E’pitnetrse, V. rare. [f. ns prec. 4- -izk.] 
trans. To apply an epithet to. 

17x6 M. Davies Ath . Brit. II. 314 The foremention'd very 
false Son of the Church, that dar'd Epithetize him with 
that insolent Character. 1809 Month. Mag . XXVI II, 189 
The images of (as he epithetizes them) scabby Job, blind 
Tobit, etc. 

II Epi^theton, Obs. Also 6 apathaton, epi- 
thetone, 7 epithiton. [late L. epitheton , Gr. 
htOeroy : see Kpithbt sbJ] 

1 . What is ascribed to a person ; an attribute. 
1347 Hooper Anno. Bp. Winchester's Bk. Wks. (Parker 

Soc.) 124 This is properly the Epitheton of God to be of 
nothing but of himself. 

2 . » Epithet i and 2. 

*563-87 Foxs A. hr M. (1684) III. 621 Alter the Epithe- 
thons, and 1 will subscribe. 1570-87 Hounshed Scot. 
Chron. (1806) II. 361 The rebellious faction (for by that 
name and epitheton doth Buchanan always term those that 
took the queens part). 1609 iDouay) Ps. cxliv. comm., 
King, is the proper epitheton of Christ, the Sonne of God, 
16x1 SrRRD Hist. Gt. Brit. v. ii. f 4 l’he worthy Epitheton 
of King Edgar, c 1700 Gibson Farrier's Dispent. (1734) 197 
His CordioT powder, which he says has not that Epitheton 
for nought. 

t E pithyme. Bot. Obs. Also 6 ©pithime. 
[ad. L. epithymon , Gr. 4 wlthpov, i. M upon + 
Mpo* thyme.] The Cuscuia Epithymum or 
Dodder, a parasitic plant growing on thyme, etc. 


[cxad$ Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 557 Spitime, epithittmm, 
ford boh.] 1383 Lloyd Treat. Healths , Take violettes . . 
time, and epitnime, ana Jii. i8at Burton Anat. Mel. 
11. iv. t. v, Thyme and Epithyme, Hops, ScolopendrU, 
Fumitory. 17a* Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Saxifrage , The 
second is Branch’d and like Epithyme. 

Bpithymetic (e-pi,)?ime tik), a . Also 7 epi- 
thumetik(e, 9 -io. [ad. Gr. kfciBvgrjTiKM, f. InBv- 
fitur to desire, f. M upon + BO fits soul, appetite.] 
Connected with desire or appetite. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiii. § x. 175 No 
faculty of the Soule so represents Gods Infinme, as that 
which Philosophy calls Epitnumetike ; the burning appetite, 
or desire of tne Soule. x8aa T. Taylor Apuleius 357 Re- 
ceptacle* of the epithymetic part. 1883 J. Martinbau 
F.th. Theory 1. 77 1 ne lowest (or epithumetic) part of human 
nature. 

Hence t Bpithyme tloal, a. Obs. in same sense. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. $ 13. 367 By the 
girdle the heart and parts which God requires are devided 
from the inferiour and epithumeticall organs. 1847 in 
CaAiG. 

fEpi'thyiny. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Gr. ImBvyda 
desirej Desire ; lust. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Met. xxxviii, Pan, that was once 
a clecre Epitimie, Is now transform'd to hot Epithymie. 

Epitixnesis (e*pi|timF*sis>. [a. Gr. Imrlyirjait, 
f. btiTiydtuv to rebuke.] Castigation, censure. 

*678-1706 in Phillips 17*1-1800 in Bailey. 
tEprtimy. Obs. rare— 1 . 
x6oo [See Epitiivmy.] 

t E*pitoge. Obs.-° [a. Fr. Ipitoge, ad. L. epi- 
togiurn, f. Gr. iiti + toga the Roman upper gar- 
ment.] * A Cassock, or long Garment worn loose 
over other Apparel, the habit of a Graduat in 
the University’ (Blount Glossogr.). 

1636-81 in Blount. 169* in Coles. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 
t Epi*toxnate. v - Obs. [f. L. epi tomtit- ppl. 
atom of epitomd-re to abridge, f. epitome : see 
Epitome.] *= Epitomize. 

170* W. Wotton in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) III. 384 His 
works have been epitomated by Mr. Bolton after a sort. 

Epl:toma*tlo, a. rare. [Badly f. Epitom-e, 
after symptomatic , etc.] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an epitome. 

x86o Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. vi. (1881) 331 note , 
The xtyle : w, 9-30 are epitomatic, and wholly Alien from 
S. Marx’s general manner. 

Epitomator (/pi-tom* 1 tw). [agent *n. f. L. 
epitomdre : see Epitomate.] One who writes an 
epitome of a larger work. 

x6sx Bp. R. Mountacu Diatribes 420, I dare not utterly 
therefore condemne Epitomators. x8ox Month. Mag. XI f. 
574 To cleanse the Augean stable of ancient chronology is 
not the proper office of an epitomator. x86o Westcott 
Introd. Study Gosp. vii. (ed. 5) 367 St. Mark was regarded 
os a mere epitomator of the other synoptists. X873 toste 
Gains 1. comm. (ed. 3) 113 The epitomator of Gaius. 

Epi’tomatory (fpi t^mStari), a. rare. [f. prec., 
as if ad. L. *epttomdtdrius.'] Characterized by 
epitomizing ; having the character of an epitome. 

x86o Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. vii. (ed. 5) 362 The 
erroneous views commonly held as to the epitomatory na- 
1 Hire of St. Mark's Gospel. 

Epitome (fprt6m#), sb. Also 7-8 epitomy, 

6 epitomie, 6 aphet. (? humorously) pitomie. 
[a. L. epitome, a. Gr. {. imrinvav to make 

an incision into, abridge, f. M upon 4- rifwuv to 
cut.] 

1 . A brief statement of the chief points in a 
literary work ; an abridgement, abstract. 

*5*9 Frith Antithesis 209 A little treatise, after the 
manner of an epitome, and short rehearsal of all things 
that are examined more diligently In the aforesaid book. 
*534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) B v, b, The 
wrytynges of theim . . semethe rather epitomes, than his- 
tones. 1389 4 Marprkl.' Hay any Work 35, I haue onely 
published a Pistle, and a Pitomie. i6ta Drayton's Poly- 
olb. A i^j, The common printed Chronicle, .is indeed but an 
Epitome or Defloration made by Robert of Lorraine. 1608 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. in Phil. Trans. XX. 347 "Tis 
very difficult to give an Abstract or Epitomy of them. X73t 
Johnson Rambler No. 145 P xa Some deliaht in abstracts 
and epitomes, a x8*s Shelley Ess. Def. Poetry (Camelot 
ed.) 9 Epitomes have been called the moths of just history; 
they eat out the poetry of it. 1836 Macaulay Blog. (186 7) 
68 In general nothing is less attractive than an epitome : 
but the epitomes of uoldsmith . . are always amuting. 

b. A summary or condensed account of any- 
thing ; a compendium of a subject 
x6*x Sclater Tythes (1623) 183 This age is strangely in 
loue with Epitomees. if faith it selfe shall bee drawne to 
her compendium. 1643 W. Ball Sphere Govt. 12 Magna 
Ch&rta . . is • . an Abridgement or Epitome of the liberties 
and rights of the Subjects of England. 1x663 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 24 To number 
his virtues is to give an epitome of his life. 1718 Morgan 
Algiers I. PrefT *4 The Introduction or Epitome of the 
Country I treat of . . is a mere work of Supererogation. (733 
Mem. Capt. P. Drake To Rdr., It may not be improper 
to furnish the Reader with an Epitomy of that Character. 
1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. til. 36 The articles in the 
text are an epitome of those which tne Church found most 
objectionable. 

2 . trans/. Something that forms a condensed 
record or representation ‘ in miniature \ 

*607 Shaxs. Cor. v. liu 67 This is a poo re Epitome of 
yours, Which by th* interpretation of fbfl time, May shew 
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like all your selfe. i6«8 Earls Microcosm., Pauls Walke 
(Arb.) 73 Paul* Walks Is the Lands Epitome, or you may 
call it the lesser He of Great Brittaine. 1666 J. Smith Old 
Ape (1752! 43 That world’s epitomy, man. 1760 R. Grave* 
Euphrosyne (tjjp) 1 . 134 Prepar’d to see A palace in epitome. 
*771 Brydonr sicify xxxvii. (1800) 355 No less an epitome of 
the whole earth in it* soil and climate, than in the variety 
of its productions. x866 M. Pahison A cadent. Org. fa. 
30 Congregation has been . . an epitome of Convocation. 
«*74 Ruskin Stones Vrtt. I. PrcfT 13 The Church of St. 
Mark . . is an epitome of the changes of Venetian archi- 
lecture from the tenth to the nineteenth century. 

f b. In depredatory sense : Something that is 
reduced to insignificant dimensions. Obs 
at 593 H. Smith Whs. (1866-7) I. 282 When the hours of 
sleep . . of youth, and . . of sorrow are taken away, what an 
epitome is man's life come to. 1601 Weever Mtrr. Mart. 
C »j, These were the worlds first youthfull progenie, To 
these our men are an Epitomie. 

8 . In epitome : a. in the form of a summary ; 
b. in a diminutive form. 

i6ao G. Daniel Trinarch ., Henry V % cxiii, The fantasies 
. . Might have resolv’d this, in Epitomie. 168a Wheler 

2 bum. Greece 325 Snow, which this poor Hermite’s aged 
[cad seemeth, in epitome, to resemble. 17^9 Dilvnortii 
Pope 101 A description, calculated to contain in epitome 
the principles of a farther taste for magnificence. 1849 
Thoreau Week Concord Riv. Saturday a6 The charac- 
teristics and pursuits of various ages and races of men are 
always existing in epitome in every neighborhood. 

t Epi tome, v. Oh. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
make an epitome or summary ; in quot./tarx. tenters. 

160s Warner Alb. Eng. xu. Ixx. (1612) 293 Of Northerne 
Regions partly is Epitomed before. 

Epitomie (epitomik), a . [f. Epitome sb. + -jc.] 
Of the character of an epitome. 

1636 Brathwait Rom. Emterors, Ep. Ded., Being all 
brought into the straights of llm epitomiike volume. 

Epitomieal (cpitpmik&l), a. [f. prec. + -ai..] 
Of tne nature of an epitome. 

1609 Holland Amm. Afanell. Annot. D ij b, Of her 
[Zenobia’s] . . skill in languages, writing of an Epitomicall 
Hystorie, and training up of her children in learning, 
read, etc. 1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alartn Wks. (1679) 61 
A kind of Epitomieal Repetition. 184a Mrs. Browning 
Grk. Chr. Poets 188 Our literature is rich in ballads, a form 
epitomieal of the epic and dramatic. 

Epitomist (fpi’t6mist). [f. as prcc. + -I8T.] 
One who writes an epitome. 

*61 X Bible Trans l . Prtf. a An Epitomut, that is, one 
that extinguished worthy whole volumes, to bring his 
abridgements into request. 1670 Mii.ion Hist. Eng. 1. 
Wks. (1851)22 Britonmrtus, whom the Epitomist Floms and 
others mention. 1880 Muirhead tr. Instit . Gains Introd. 
15 The design of the epitomist ..having been to exclude 
what had become obsolete. 


Epitomisation (/pi tfimaiz/i-Jan). [f. next + 
-ATioN.] The action of epitomizing. 

«** Ann. Re v. III. 649 All such literary tautologies are 
proper objects of epitomization. 

Epitomise (fpitomaiz), v. [f. Epitome sb. 

+ -JZE.] 

1. trans. To make an epitome of ; to abridge. 

1599 Sandy* Europat Spec. (1632) Pref. a The same Hooke 

was but a spurious stolne Copy, in part epitomised . . from 
the Authors Original!. 1644 Milton % lent. Bucer( 1851) 
341 Thus far Martin Bucer, whom . . f deny not to have 
epitomiz’d. 1783 Johnson Lett . Mrs. Thrale 13 June, 
Mrs. Dobson . . epitomised a very bulky French Life of 
Petrarch. 1830 D'Israkli Chas. I. III. vi. 9a He was ac- 
customed to epitomise Hooker, ana others, on the present 
subject. 1868 Pkaro Water-Farm. xil. 118 For the benefit 
of our readers, we will epitomise the pamphlet. 

absol. 1861 Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng up He 
epitomizes, as if he were giving the pith of a paragraph. 

b. To summarize; to give a concise account 
of ; to state the essence of (a matter) briefly. 

x6*4 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 173 Thus have you briefcly 
epitomized Mother Natures benefits. 1683 tr. Erastn. 
Mori* Enc. 6 p They all would not suffice Folly in all her 
shapes to epitomise. 17*8 Morgan Algiers II, v. 121 
Hassan Aga, whose Life I had begun to epitomize. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. I. 123, I shall however in a few pages 
briefly epitomize what passed. 1877 E. Conor r Has. Faith 
Pref. 1 1 Exhaustively to epitomise the evidence of Theism. 

2. a. To contain in a small compass ; to com- 
prise in brief the sum of. b. To put into a small 
compass ; to concentrate. 

a. *6a8 Wither Brit . Retnemb. tv. 1711 For, God in 
this one single Plague, comprised Those other Judgements, 
all, epitomized. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 149 A Carpet, 
a Pan, and a Platter, epitomizes all their Furniture. 1868 
Stanley Wesfm. Ab.v. 416 In some respects it [the Chapter 
House] epitomises the vicissitudes of tne Abbey itself. 

h, 1635 Austin Medit. 129 Hee himselfe epitomized those 
ten into two. 1634 Cokaine Diane a 1. si In whom it ap- 
peared that Nature and Fortune had Epitomized all tne 
wonders of the World. <*176* Shknstonr Ess. 106 Art, 
indeed, is often requisite to collect and epitomize the beau- 
ties of nature. *857 Willmott/ , ^<w. Lit. xxi. 126 We have 
all the wilfulness of Cleopatra epitomized when, etc. 

+ 8. To reduce to a smaller scale. Obs. 
x6t * Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) Pref. 19 A Sur- 
geons Chest epitomized. 1630 Drayton David ♦ Goliah 
(RA All those rare parts that in his brothers were Epi- 
tomiz’d, at large in him appear. 1660 Fuller Mixt 
Contempt. (1841)258 Our standing army shall be epitomized 
to a more moderate proportion. 17x3 Guardian No. 108 
We should, in a little time, see mankind epitomized, and 
the whole species in miniature. 

Epitomised (7pi‘t6moizd), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + 
-edl] Presented in the form of an epitome; 
abridged, condensed, summarized. 

Vol. III. 


x8|0 Brathwah Eng. Gsuth-w. (1641) 283 An epitomized 
confection of all (nations). 1866 Livinobtonr Jrnt.i 18731 1. 
x. »54 It affords an epitomised description of hi* late travel*. 

Epitomimer (/ptt6moi zwb [f. ns prec. + -kr,] 
One who epitomizes ; in the senses of the vb. 

Crookk Body qf Man 37 After Galen* time, and hi* 
Epitomizcr, Oriba*ius, who liued but in the next age. 1636 
Williams in Spurgeon P tvas. Da?'. P*. lv. 33 Sin U an 
cpitomiscr or shortener of everything. 1741 Warburtun 
Div. Legat. II. 441 note, An epitomizcr of one Jason of 
Syrenc. 1809 Collbrooke lud. Divis. Zotinuk in Asiat. 
Res. IX. 349 The armillary sphere, des< ribed by the Arabian 
epitomiser, differ*, thercfoic, from Ptolemy’s. 

Epitomy, obs, var. of Epitomk. 

Epitome (epitp-nik). [f. Gr. Inlrovos on the 
stretch, f. IwitcIpuv to put a stiain upon, f. iwt 
upon 4* rsivuv to stretch + -ic.] Overstrained. 

*879 G. Meredith Egoist II. xi. 246 From the cpitonic, 
the overstrained. 

Epitrite (e-pitrait), adj. and sb. Ptos. Also 
9 epitrit. [ad. L. epitritos, a. Gr. Mrptros 
amounting to one third more than the unit, f. tiri 
in addition + rpirot the third.] 

+ A. adj. In the ratio of 4 to 3 ; spec, in ancient 
music : see quot. 

1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 61 The sesquitertia Pro- 
portion, which they call Epitrite. .Musically, when 4 Note* 
are sounded against 3, which are like themseluejs. 

B. sb. Prosody. A foot consisting of three long 
syllables and one short one, and called first, second, 
third, and fourth epitrite, according as the short 
syllable stands first, second, third, or fourth le- 
spectively. 

1678-1708 in Phillips. 1740 Fencer Pros. Numbers 31 
The first Epitrite . . a Close which Tully much delights ni. 
1819 H. Busk Vestriad u. 183 Thro' the trite epitrite, when 
billows roar, Reader and sailor feel themselves ashore. x8ai 
P tackle. Ring. X. 388 The third foot of the nuqor ionic 
tetrameter, we are told, may be a second epitrit, whi< h is 
merely impossible, *879 Farrar St. Paul I. 167 The solemn 
rhythmical epitrite. 

t Epi’trochasm. Rhet. Erron. -ism. [ad 
late L. epitrochasmus, a. Gr. \mr po\air fibs , f. liri- 
rpo\<!i£uv to run swiftly over.] A hurried accn- 
mulation of several points. 

165* Ukquiiart Jewel Wks. (1834) 292 There in neither 
definition, distribution, epitrochism, increment. 1711-1800 
Hailrv, Epitrochism, 

Epitroohoid (cnitrpkoid). Math. [f. Gr. Ini 
upon 4* Tpo\h wheel 4* -oin ; after analogy of epi- 
cycloid ] The curve described by a point rigidly 
connected with the centre of a circle which rolls on 
the outside of another citcle. Cf. Epicycloid. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 284/2. 1879 Thomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. I. 1. ft 94. 

Hence Zpltroohoi‘da.1 a., of or pertaining to an 
epitrochoid. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 149 Epitrochoidal curve*, formed 
by combining a simple rotation or vibration with other 
subordinate rotations or vibrations. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 
384/2 Every diicct-cpicyclc planetary system is both cpi- 
trochoidal and externally hypotrochoidaf. 

j| Epitrope (cni-trdn/)* Rhet. [L. fpitro/if, n 

Gr. fntTponfi, f. Imrpliruv to give up, yield, hn 
upon + rpinciv to turn.] (See quot.) 

*657/ Smith Myst . Rhet. 131 Epitrope . a figure when 
wc cither seriously or ironically permit a thing, and yet 
object the tucotiveiuency. 1678-1706 in PuiLLtrs i7»i- 
1800 in Hailey. **44 J- W. Gibbs Phtlol. Stud. (1857) 
217 Epitrope. .is a figure of rhetoric by which a permission, 
eithrr seriously or ironically, is granted to an opponent, to 
do what he proposes to do. 

EpitTXnpanio (e!pitimpoe*nik), a . Anal. [f. 

ElT-4-Gr. rvfxnav-ov drum 4* -1C. Cf. TYMPANIC.] 
Pertaining to or foiming the uppermost sub-divi- 
sion of the tympanic pedicle which supports the 
mandible in fishes. Chiefly quasi-j^. 

[1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoet>en’s Zool. II. 61 The tym- 
panicum, epitvmpanicunqand pracoperculum.] 18*9-5* Torn* 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 941/2 The uppermost piece, the epitym- 
panic, articulates by a diarthrodial joint with the mastoid. 
x88o GOnthfr Fishes 55, 

II Episeuads (epiziwdcsho. Rhet. [mod. L , a. 
Gr. iirffivfix a fastening upon, f. km^sv*fviivai t (. M 
upon 4- (tvyrnfrcu to yoke.] A figure by which a 
word is repeated with vehemence or emphasis. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. 167 Ye have another 
sort of repetition, when . . ye iterate one word without any 
intermission, as thus — It was Matyne, Maryne, that wrought 
mine woe . . The G re eke* call him, Episenxis, the Latin* 
Subiunctio. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 89. 1678-1706 in 
Phillips. 1845 J. W. Gibbs Philol Stud. (1857) 206. 
Episoal (epizJa &l), a. [f. Epizo-on 4- -al.] Of 
or pertaining to cpizoa. 

So Zplso an, a. [sec -an] in same sense. 

In mod. Diets. 

Episoic (epiz^o ik), a. and sb. [f. Ehzo-on (or 
its dements) 4- -ic.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to epizoa. b. Of 
plants : Living upon animals. 

1857 Bfrkpley Crybtog. Bot. 23* Fungi were defined a* 
hysterophytal or epiphytal mycetal*. (more rarely epizoic or 
inhabitants of inorganic substances). 1877 Huxley Anat. 
I nv . An. vl 276 The parasite so common on the Stickleback, 
. one of the most curious modification* of the epizoic 
type. 


troutf. xtya O. W. Holm kb Poet at Brtah/^t. v». 179 
Our epizoic literature is becoming so extensive that, etc 
B. sb. An epizootic disease ; « Epizootic H. 

*•78 Jefferies Wild L(fe in S, Co. 186 A kind of epuou 
seems to seize them (little mice], and they die in numbers. 

II Bnisoon (epizJu‘jXn\ fool. ri. epiaoa. 
[modX., f. Gr. iwi 4- (pov animal.] A parasitic 
animal that lives on tne exterior of the body ol 
another animal. Opposed to Entozoon, 

1836-0 7 ’odd Cyd. Anat. II. 116/2 The Epizoa, or the ex- 
ternal Lemaran parasites of Fishes. 1866 A Ft int Prim . 
Mtd. 11880) 95 The |Hurasites .. inhabiting the exterior ol 
the Uxly are called epixoa. 1878 Hknkdkn Amm. Parasite* 
35 The Halatro calvus of Claparfcde, lives as an epiroon. 

Episootlo (c pizD,p*tik), a. and sb [ad. Er. 
Ipizootique, f. fptiootie : see next. In sense 2 
taken asl. hri (with interpretation ‘subsequent to’) 

4 - ££ov animal.] 

1. Of diseases: Temporarily prevalent among 
animals ; opposed to enzootic. Cf. Epidemic. 

, 1865 Readtr 12 Aug 178/j A new epirootic disease has 
broken out among the hornul cattle. 1880 Times 15 Sept 
7/6 Epizootic pleuro pneumonia. 

f2. (Jeol. Used by Kirwan as an epithet of 
* second, Tiy’ mountains, to denote ‘their poste- 
riority to the existence of oiganircd siibstnnecs ’. 

1799 Kiuwxn Geol. his 161. i84oHuMmr Put Grot \ 
Mm., bpitoo/u, containing animal icmains, a* cpi/ootic 
hills, or epizootic strata. 

B. sb. An epizootic disease ; a plague among 
cattle. 

Siioki in Chamber* Dorn. Ann. Scotl II 437, note, 
This epizootic raged also in England and other countries 
l8«7 Dk (^t'lNci y Last Days Kant Wk*. III. 124 f ats being 
hq eminently an electric animal, he attributed tin* epizootic 
to electricity. 188a 7 ml Lmn.Soi XVI 187 All epizootics 
of this character are immediately due to excessive multi- 
plication of worms. 

Episooty (epizJu^ti). [ad. Er. Ipizoohe , irreg. 
f. or. ini upon 4- (wou animal.] A11 epizootic 
disease. 


1781 Projects in Ann. Reg. 10 V* The report of an Epi- 
700 ty is often xpiead. 1798 Mai 1 in s Popul. (1817' 1 asi 
Great and waiting epizootic* aic frequent among the cattle 
1867 Ruppini Quiet Nook in Jut a 274 And fear* wen* en- 
tei 1 aincd of a coming epizooly. x88a Jrnl. Linn. b>o<. XVI. 
188 *1 In* ostrich epizoftty u a kind of strongylosis. 

Epoch (e’ppk, / j>pkb Forma: a. 7-9 ©pooha. 

0. epoch©. 7. 7- epoch, [ad. late L. epocha , 
ad. Gr. hto\h stoppage, station, position (of a 
planet), fixed point of time, f. to arrest, 

stop, take up a position, f. knikix fit/ to hold. 
Cf. Er. Ipoquc , It. epoca.] 

I. A fixed point in the leckoning of time. 

1. Chrott. The initial point assumed in a system 
of chronology ; eg. the date of the birth of Christ, 
of the Hegira, of the foundation of Rome, etc. ; 
an Era. Also, in wider sense, any date from 
which succeeding years arc numbered. Now rate. 

a. 1614 Seldkn Titles Hon. 6 The residue will fall necr the 
first yeer of ihe Chaldacnn Epocha. a i6t8 Mfdk W’ks 
111 ix. sew The Time* of the Beast and the Woman's being 
ill the Wilderness have the same K|»or hn and beginning. 

tr. Gtegory' s Astton. I. 252 The Epocha of the Olym- 
piads, of all Profane one*, is the most Ancient. 

p. a 1658 Cleveland Inund. of Trent 138 Since we’re 
deliver’d let there be, From this Flood too another Efnnhi. 

Y Usshkr Ann. Ep. Rdr. (R.), In divers times and 

ages, diver* epochs of time were u»ed, and several forms of 
year*. 1677 Hale Prim. Ortg. Man . n. iti 148 The pre- 
tended Epoch of the Baby Ionian*. 1758 Sw inton in Phil. 
Trans. L. 801 On the Greek brass coin* of Sidon. both 
these epoch* seem to have been used. 

2. Ine beginning of a ‘new era’ or distinctive 
period in the history of mankind, a country, an 
individual, a science, etc. Phr,, 7b make an epoch. 

a. 1673 [R. Leigh] Trauip. Reh. 55 Men that mark out 
Epocha'* are not bom in many revolutions. 1756 Gentl. 
Mag. XXVI. 415 Botany from hence boast* a new epocha. 
1783 Phil. Trans. LXXill. 36oThe congelation of mercury 
. must be allowed to form a very curious and important 
epocha in the history of that metal. 18*7 Sir J. Barring- 
ton Oivh Times (1830) 1. 18 note. A circumstance which the 
. . 1 rish . considered a* forming an e|>ocha. 

8- iB«4 D’Uraeli Cur. Lit. (1859) II. 38a Every work 
wnich creates an epoch in literature i* one of the great 
monuments of the human mind. 1841 4 Emerson hst . Spit- 
Laws Wks. (Bohn) I 68 The epor ns of our life are not In 
the visible facts . but in a silent thought by the wayside 
1864. Burton Scot Abr, J. v. 280 Luther's Bible makes an 
epoch in the fotmation of the German language. 

fb. The date of origin of a state of thing*, an 
institution, fashion, etc. ; occasionally, an event 
marking such a date. Obs. 

.a* karson Creed ^(1830) 381 Nor need we be ashamed 

that the Christian religion, which we profeos, should have *0 
known an Epocha, ana *0 late an original. 1788 Prifhti rv 
Lect. Hist, v, li. 390 Great fisheries have always beeu 
epocha’* of a great trade and navigation. 1780 Hist, in 
Ann. Reg. 14 The present crisis would become tne epocha 
of a new splendor to the French monarchy. 1795 in 
Wythe* Deit’s. Virginia 41 Whether the time of the settle- 
ment were the epocha of the title will be enquired. 18*4 
E, Nares Heraldic Anom. (ed. 3) II. 307 'Ihe year 1639 is 
reckoned the epocha of long perukes. 

8 1654 I/Estbanoe Chas. / (1655) 156 The Epoch©, the 
Nativity day from whence all the series of this kings trou- 
bles are to be computed. 

v, a 1716 South (J. >, The year sixty; the grand epoch of 
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falsehood. 1761 Hump. Hist. Eng. I. xii. 200 This period 
. .the epoch of the house of commons in England. 

8 . In wider sense : A fixed point of time. 

a. The date, or assigned position in chronological 
sequence, of a historical event. 

Now less precise than date , which indicates a particular 
year or smaller division of time. 

Jj, 1661 Dryden Astrma Re dux 108 Such, whose supine 
felicity but makes In story chasmes, in epoche’s [in some 
later edd. epochal, epochs] mistakes. 

y. 1697 Evelyn Numism. v. x86 Epochs are sometimes 
noted in words at length. 1841 Elphinstonb Hist. Ind. I. 
vog The date of his appearance . . the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ . . an epoch which, etc. 

b. [*Fr. ipoque .] A precise date; the exact 
time at which an event takes place or is appointed 
to take place. Formerly gen. ; now only with 
reference to natural phenomena (cf. 4 a). 

O. 1761 State Papers in Attn, Reg. 258/a An offer to treat 
about these epochal. 

y. 1786 T. JrFFFFSON Wk* (1859) I. 570 To inform him 
what other number* lof arms] you expect to deliver, with 
the epochs of delivery, 1794 Burke Pref. Hrissot's Addr. 
Wks. VII. 31a To foresee them (the designs of the court] 
so well, as to nwrk the precise epoch on which they were to 
be executed. 18* Df Morgan list. Probab. (Cabinet Cycl.) 
133 When once the notion is obtained that a change of 
weather will follow that of the moon, the epoch is watched. 

c. A point of time defined by the occurrence 
of particular events or the existence of a particular 
state of things; a * moment ’ in the history of 
anything. 

It is often uncertain whether a writer meant the word to 
be taken in this sense or in 5, since a given portion of time 
may be regarded either as a mere date or as a period. 

a. 17*8 M organ Algiers I. iii. 73 Not long before this 
Kpocha so calamitous to that unhappy Country. 1777 G. 
Forster Voy. round World II. 103 In a warm climate 
. .the epocha of maturity seems to happen at a mmh earlier 
age than in colder countries. 1791 Burke Let. Member 


Ene. III. 37a This is one of the most extraordinary epochas 
in English history. 1788 Holcroft L\fe A Adv. Baron 


Burke Let. Member 


.Vat. AssemblyW'kn.W. 9, I well remember, at every epocha 
of this wonderful history. 1801 Helen Williams S* hr. 
Rep. I. viii. 76 At the epocha of the [French] revolution. 
1807 Southey Espriellas Lett. (1814) III. 7* The invention 
of the steam-engine, almost as great an epocha as the inven- 
tion of printing. 1814 Hist. Gaming 26 At one of those 
epochas the Earl married a Countess in her own right. 
1830 Godwin Cloudeslev I. xiii. 213 From this epocha there 
was a perpetual struggle in Cloudesley's mind. 

y. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amnsem. Introd. 5 Davey and 
Brewster, .sustain that character at the present epoch of 
Science. Carlyle Chartism (1858) 3 At an epoch of 
history when the 1 National Petition 'carts itself in waggons 
along the streets. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim . Kingd . 
(ed. 4) 510 At this epoch.. the polyp presents two cavities 
distinct from each other. *««5 M c Culloc»i Taxation it. v. 
(185a) aao After the laat-mentioned epoch .the production 
of beet-root sugar began rapidly to increase. 1878 Sc RIVf.ni k 
Led. Text N . T. 7 Those noted up to the present epoch. 
188s Mrs, Pitman Mies ion L. Greece 4 Pal. 190 It was an 
epoch never to be forgotten in her life, when she commenced 
labouring in Joppa. 

4. Astron. The point of time at which any 
phenomenon takes place ; an arbitrarily fixed date 
(often the first day of a century or half-century) 
for which the elements necessary for computing 
the place of a heavenly body are tabulated. Also, 
the heliocentric longitude of a nlanct at such a 
date (more fully, the longitude of l he efioch). 

a. 17 *6 tr. Gregory's Astron. I, 4 66 Their Mean Motions 
made between the said Epocha and the Time propos'd, 
being equated. 1789 Herschkl in Phil. Trans. LxXX 30 
I followed the shadow of the satellite, .up to the center, in 
order to secure a valuable epocha. 1795-8 T. Maurice 
Hindostan (1830) I. 1. iv. 138 By astronomers the word 
epocha is used to denote that particular point of the orbit of 
a planet, wherein that planet is, at some known moment of 
mean time, in a given meridian. 

y. 1790 Herschkl in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 488 Epochs of 
the mean longitude of the satellites. 1834 Nat. Philos . 
Astron. ix. 191/2 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.), The longitude of the 
sun, at some one time, which is called the epoch. x8«8 
Hkrschel Outlines Astron. iv. (ed. 5) 168 They would be 
found . .to differ by the exact difference of their local epochs, 
II. A period of time. (Cf. similar use of era , 
tertnX 

5. In early use, a chronological period dated 
from an ' epoch ’ in sense 1 . In later use, a period 
of history defined by the prevalence of some par- 
ticular state of things, by a connected scries of 
events, or by the influence of some eminent person 
or group of persons. 

cl i6»8 Earle Microcosm, Sordid Rick Man (Arb.) 09 
His clothes were neuer young in our memory; you might 
moke long Epochs'* from them. i66e Stillingfl. Ortg. 
Saer. 11. vii. § 8 They make three Epochal, before the Law, 
under the Law, ana the coming of the Messias. c 1710 
Prior Solomon on Van. World lit. 758 Scene* of war, and 
epochas of woe. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 1 . 901 Chrono- 
logers have divided tne age of the world into six different 
epocha*. 18*4 L. Stanhofr Greece 4 The moat shining 
epocha of her history. 

y. c 1800 K. White Time 385 Age* and epoch* that 
destroy our pride. 1875 Sturbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 486 
A period of eight years of peace between two epochs of 
terrible civil discord. 1883 Harped s Mag. Feb, 467/a * Ah, 
that indeed is a letter,' sigh* the lover of the Addisonian epoch* 
b. A period in an individual's life, or in the 
history of any continuous process. 

a. *768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1775) II. 13a There are 
three epochas in the empire of a Frenchwoman. She is 
coquette— then debt— then devote . *771 Goldsm. Hist. 


moke long Epocha'* from them. i66e Stilling 
Sacr. 11. vii. § 8 They make three Epocha'*, before 
under the Law, ana the coming of the Messia 


in fengluh history. 17W Holcroft htje * Actv. tsaron 
Trench I. xiv ; The second great and still more gloomy 
epocha of my lift. 

y. 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. xx. an6 God's treatment 
of the penitent divides itself in this parable into three dis- 
tinct epochs. *865 Drafer Intell. bevel. Europe i. 0 We 
express our surprise when we witness actions unsuitable to 
the epoch of life. 

0 . Geo/. A period or division of the history of 
the formation of the earth’s crust. 

Chiefly used indiscriminately for any distinct portion of 
geological time. The International Congress of 1881 pro* 
posed to use the terms era , period, epoch, age to denote 
successively smaller divisions ; but this has not been gene- 
rally followed. 

a. *8oe Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. 123 The most 
undent epocha of which any memorial exists in the records 
of the fossil kingdom. 

y. 1850 Lykll 2nd Visit U.S. II. 247 The language of 
those who talk of * the epoch of existing continents . 187* 

Tvndai l Fragtn. Sc. (ea. 6) I. viii 268 But this would not 
produce a glacial epoch. 

8 . Physics. (See quota.) 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. f 54 The Epoch in 
a simple harmonic motion i* the interval of time^ which 
elapses from the era of reckoning till the moving point first 
comes to its greatest elongation in the direction reckoned as 
positive, fiom it* mean position or the middle of its range. 
188s Minikin Unipl. Nine mat. 9 The maximum excursion 

of the harmonic vibration x^a cos is a. ..The 

angle a is called the epoch angle, or simply the epoch. 

7. Comb. [Perhaps after the equivalent com- 
pounds in German.] Epoch-forming adj. ; epooh- 
making a., said chiefly of scientific discoveries or 
treatises. 

1816 Coleridgf Lav Serm. 313 All the # cpouh.forming 
revolutions of the Christian world. 1874 H. Rf.ynoldh 
John Baht. ii. 64 "Epoch-making men.. of human history. 
1881 W. K. Smith Old Test, in Jew. Ch. iii. Thi* work of 
Ezra, and the covenant, .were of epoch-making importance. 

Epochal (e-j)^kal), a. [f. Epoch + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an epoch or epochs. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Pro/hetica 376 If the Epochal 
note should fall out either before the beginning of the first 
Semitime, etc. 1817 A. & J. Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 355 
Shakespeare has given such a national tinge and epochal 
propriety to his characters. 1847 J. Harr Viet. Faith 67 
We. .hear the striking of one of its [Time’s] epochal hours. 
1865 Draper Intell. Devel. Europe xxvi. 617 The three dis- 
tinct mode* of life occur in an epochal order. 

2. Of the nature of an epoch ; forming an epoch ; 
epoch-making. 

1857 M. Pattison £*,1.(1889) II. 416 The .. epochal crises 
of affairs. 1866 Alger Solit. Nat. 4 Man 11. 80 [David 
Hume's] place in the history of philosophy is of epochal 
importance. 1877 Dawbon fM'?. Worlds 1. iar Warring., 
has suggested that the Mosaic days arc epochal day*. 

E’pochate. nonce -wd. [f. Epoch + -ate 1 .] The 
position of being the 'epoch* of a computation. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet ica 4 Four Decrees, but 
only two of them Competitor* for the Epochate. 
Epochiam (e'p^kiz’m). [f. as prec. + -ISM.] 
The practice of dividing time into epochs. 
x*S Athenaeum No. 1970 140/1 Chronological epochism. 
Epochist (ep^kist). [Two formations: 1 . f. 
Gr. 4trox-4 suspension of judgement, f. hix*w ( see 
Ephkctic) + -1st ; 2. f. Epoch + -ist.J 
f 1 . A philosopher of the Ephectic School. Obs. 
1603 Florio Montaigne ti. xii. (1632) 280 Pyrrho and 
other Sceptikes, or Epochiste*. 

2. One who holds the theory that the * days ’ of 
creation in Genesis signify epochs. 

1888 Cave Inspir.O.T. Hi. 139 The Epochiats . . regard the 
days as epochs, 

Japocryte : see Hypocrite. 

EpO<U (e'ptwd). Also 7 epod. [a. OF. epode 
ad. L. epodos , a. Gr. hyl6 r after-song, incantation, 
f. hfaiv, f. ini upon, after + Mfaiv to sing.] 

1. a. A kind of lyric poem, invented by Archi- 
lochus, in which a long line is followed by a 
shorter one, of metres different from the elegiac ; 
used by Horace in his 5 th Book of Odes. b. An 
incantation, c. A poem of grave character. 

* 598 , Florio, Epodo , a kinde of verses, hauing the first 
verse longer then the second. 1616 B. Jonsok Forest x. 
Now my thought takes wing, And now an Epode to deep 
ears I sing. 1647 Crash aw Music's Duel Poems, 90 She 
qualifies their zeal With the cool epode of a graver note. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 410/1 Pythagoras made use 
ofEpodes. 1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Epoa. 1693DRYDKN 
7 ut>enal Ded. (R.) Horace seem* to have purged himself 
from those splenetic reflections in those ode* and epode*. 
17*1-1800 in Bailsy. 1847 in Craig. And In mod. Diet*. 

2. The part of a lyric ode sung after the strophe 
and antistrophe. 

1671 Milton Samson Prcf., Strophe, Antistrophe, or 
Epode. .were a kind of Stanzas framed only for the music 
then used with the Chorus that sung. 1847 Grote Greece 
11. xxix. (1862) HI. 67 Choric composition*, containing not 
only a strophfi and antistroph*, but also a third divbton or 
epode succeeding them. 

Hence Bpodlo a., pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, an epode. 

1868 Frlton Anc. hr Mod. Gr. I. ix. 15a A series of iambic 
and epodic invectives. 

Spoilt ( e’p^ist). rare, [badly f. Gr. Iwq-s Epos 
+ - 1 ST.] A writer of epic poetry. 


Mrs. Browning Gr*. Chr. Poets at Apolltnarlus, an 
epoist. dramatist, lyrist. 1863 Browning Sordello head- 
line. Wks. III. 418 Successively that of epoist, dramatist, or 
analyst. 

Epom&nia (cpomr l ni&). nonce-tod. [t , Gr. ho- s 
Epos + pavla madness.] A rage for the writing 
of epics. 

1800 Southey in C. Southey L(/f II. i«i My Joan of Arc t 
has revived the Epomania that Botleau cured the French of 
xao years ago. 

Eponomy, variant of Eponymy. 

Eponym (e'pdnim). [ad. Gr. Ivtivvis-m ^a.) 
given as a name, (A) giving one’s name to a thing 
or person, f. hi upon + Svopa, Mc\. Suvpa name.] 

1. One who gives, or is supposed to give, his 
name to a people, place, or institution ; t.g, among 
the Greeks, the heroes who were looked upon as 
ancestors or founders of tribes or cities. Also in 
Lat. form eponymus. 

<846 Grote Greece 1. vii. (1869) I. iSoPelop* is the eponym 
or name-giver of the Peloponnesus. 1851 D. Wilson Prth. 
Ann. (1803) 1 . 11. vii. 481 The legendary eponymus of the 
district. 1877 Merivale Rom. Triutnv. if. 35 An ancient 
patrician race, which claimed as its eponym, Julus, the son 
of iEnco*. i «3 Q. Rerr. Apr. 297 The eponymus of which 
[Skinner's Horse] was his bo*om friend. 

b. transf. One * whose name is a synonym for * 
something. 

1873 Symondb Grk. Poets x. 306 Theocritus, Bion and 
Moschus are the Eponyms of Idyllic poetry. 1875 Merivalr 
Gen. Hist. Rome it. (1877) 7 Saturn becomes the eponym of 
all useful and humane discovery. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. 
hmp. xi. (ed. 5) 177 Charles [the Great], .had become, so to 
speak, an eponym of Empire. 

2. Assyriology . A functionary (called limn in 

Assyrian) who, like the h&tvvpot at Athens 

(see Eponymous 2 ), gave his name to hia year 
of office. Also attrU)., as in eponym -list, -year; 
eponym -o&non, the record which gives the suc- 
cession of these officers. 

1864 Rawlin&om Anc. Mon . 1 1 . viii. 261 The list of eponym* 
obtained from the celebrated 4 Canon \ 1886 C. R. Conder 
Syrian Stone-Lore ix. 335 The Sabeans also adopted the 
Assyrian system of eponyms to mark the year. 

3. [ad. Gr. hd/vvfsov an additional designation, 
cognomen,] A distinguishing title. 

.1863 Miss Yonge Chr. Names Il 7 264 lari . . was ft favou- 
rite eponym. 1881 Fair Trade Cry 11 We are the modem 
Phicniciana, or to take a lower oponym, the Pickfords of the 
world. 

Hence Sponymlc a., of or pertaining to an 
eponym ; that is an eponym. Bpo’nymlsm, the 
practice of accounting for names of places or 
peoples by referring them to supposed prehistoric 
eponyms. Bpo'nymlst » Eponym i. Xpo nymlsa 
v. trans., to serve as eponym to. 

1851 D.Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II, iv. 1 . 179 The young 
strength of the eponvmic colonists. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. 

I. 7 Eponymic myth* which account tor the parentage of a 
tribe Sy turning it* name into the name of an imaginary 
ancestor. 1883 Sat. Rev. 23 June 784 It* patron saint or 
eponymic hero. 1858 Gladstone Homer I. 347 The fore- 
going sources of eponymism. Ibid. I. 85 Nor docs he esta- 
blish any relation whatever between any of the four race-? 
and any common ancestor or eponymist. x86a Anstld 
Channel I si. 320 The eponymist of St. Helter's was con- 
founded with Hilarius Bishop of Poitou. 18 66 J. Rose tr. 
Ovids Fasti Notes 236 Pallas herself eponymizes the Pali 
fire-worshippers. 

Eponymous (epp-nimas), a. [f. Gr. hdwvp-os 
(see prec.) + -ous.] 

1. That gives (his) name to anything ; said esp. 
of the mythical personages from whose names tne 
names of places or peoples are reputed to be 
derived. 

1846 Grote Greece i.iv. I. xii The eponymous personage 
from whom the community derive their name. 1874 Saycf, 
Compar. Philol. ix. 379 Eponymous heroes. 1889 Swin- 
burne B. Jenson 27 The eponymous hero or protagonist of 
the play. 

2. Giving his name to the year, as did the chief 
archon at Athens, 

1857 Birch Aw. Pottery (1858) I. 195 Inscribed with the 
name of the eponymous magistrate. 

Eponymy (epp nimi). Also 9 eponomy. [ad. 
Gt.iwojyvpia, f. (w&wfxot : see Eponym.] 

1. a. « Eponymism. b. Eponymic nomenclature. 

1865 McLennan Prim. Marriage vii 150 The universal 
tendency of rude races to eponomy. 1880 A ihenmum 9 Oct. 


495/3 Known . . after the fashion of eponymy so prevalent 
among Astatic nomads, as Nogais or Nogai Tartars. 

2. The year of office of an (Assyrian) eponym. 

1875 G. Smith Assyrian Eponym Canon 193 The earlier 
and correct Text.. has the eponymy of Assur-banai-uzur 
two years earlier. 1883 I. Taylor Alphabet 1 . 954 The 
first w dated in the eponymy of Sin-sarra-uzur. 

Epopee (e'pdpf). Now somewhat rare. Also 
8-9 -p 4b. [a. F. epopie, ad. mod-L. epopoeia ; q. v.] 

1. An epic poem ( « Epic B.). Usually the epic 
poem generically ; the epic species of poetry. 

*« 97 , Dryden Eneid Ded., Both of them abhor strong 
metaphors, in which the epopee delights. 176 8 74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1859) I. 93 The action of the drama or epopee . . 
must be one and entire. 1803 tr* Sismondts Lit. Eur. 
(1846) I. xvi. 465 The discovery of the comic epopee . . The 
origin of the mock epopee. 1846 Gtopc Greece II. xxi. 
234 The age of the epos is followed by that of the epopee. 


Nogai Tart 

Syrian) ep 
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2. transf. 

t#4< Gltorc Grtect (1863) II. iii. 54 They may be said to 
constitute a sort of historical epopee. 1899 Milman L<xt. 
Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. ill 163 The ImitatioChnsti is an epopee 
of the internal history of the human soul. 

Bpopcran, a. rare. [f. Or. l.o*oi4t (ace next) 
+ -AM.l Befitting an epic poet. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad i. 1 8 Rouse my bold muse with 
epopoeaa race, A hero’s rise to sing. 

Jspopcria (epppf’HU. arch. In 8 epopea, -oea, 
9 epopeia. [a. mod.L. cpopccia , a. Or. browotta the 
making of epics, f. Iirovocdr maker of epics, f. 
two* (sec Epos) + -troiof maker.] « Epopee i . 

>749 Huso Horae*' t Art Poetry Wks. 1811 1 . 67 it being 
more glaringly inconsistent with the genius of the drama to 
admit of foreign . .ornaments, than of the extended Epi- 
sodical Epopoeua. >796-82 J. W aston Ess. Pop* I. 111. vj 6 
That the action of the epopea be one great and entire. 178a 
V. Knox Ess. II. 384 iStexichorus] gave to lyric jioetry 
all the solemnity of the Epopoca. 1798 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Ret*. XXVI. 248 He also wrote a tedious epopea, 
of which Belisarius is the hero. >8aa Scon Nig* l In trod. 
Bp., The plot of a regular and connected epopeia. 

(cjvpf ist). [f. prcc. (or f. Gr. 
iwowot‘6t) + -1ST.] One who writes epic poetry. 

1840 Tail's Mag.y IT. 411 The historian is merely a more 
modem name for the Epopee i.st. 1850 Blackik .Eschvtus 
I, 7 Those who are familiar with the productions of the 
great Ionic Epopocist. 

33 po-po*©t. ff. Ep<>8 + Poet.] An epic poet. 

>800 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem . I. 357 The taking of 
Seringapatam is a good subject for you epo-poet*. 

Epopt (e'pppt). [ad. late L. epopta> ad. *r. 
Iw6wrr]s f agent-n. f. iwow- (f. M upon + root 61 r- 
to see), serving as the base of certain tenses of 
hpop&uv to look upon, behold.] A ‘ beholder ’ ; 
in Gr. Antiq . a person fully initiated into the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Also transf . 

1696 Toland Christianity not Alyst. 167 The right of 
seeing every thing, or being Epopts. >798 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. VI. 50 Those .who obtained the insight of 
these revelations, called themselves Epopts, Seers, or the 
Initiated. 1833 Brit. Mag. III. 48 That, .which has made 
us in some sort epopts of those mysteries which are between 
this world and the next. 1850 Gkoie Greece 11. Iviii. (1862) 
V. 183 Addressing his companions as Mysts and Epopts. 
Hence Bpo'ptlo a., of or pertaining to an epopt. 
Bpoptioa s£.//., Bpo ptUt = Epopt. 

1770 Langhorne Plutarch's Lives , Alexander d. Tegg) 
467 Those more secret and profound branches of science, 
which they call acroamatic and cpoptic. Z7ii tr. ll'eren- 
fets Disc. Logom. 00 Aristotle's Books of deep Learning, 
his Acroamaticks, Esotencks, Epopticks, and mysterious 
Writings, a >652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. i. 10 Hidden mys- 
teries in divine truth . . which cannot be discerned but only 
by divine Epoptists. 

II Epos (c*pps). [L. epos , a. Gr. firor word, song, 
f. iir- stem ot €ln*& to say.] 

1 . a. A collective term for early unwritten narra- 
tive poems celebrating incidents of heroic tradition ; 
the rudimentary form of epic poetry, b. An epic 
poem ; = Epic B., Epopee, c. Epic poetry. 

a. >839 Thirlwall Greece II. xii. 124 The epos, .in this 
respect appears to have adhered to the model of the ancient 
hyinnody. >846 Grote Greet e II. 2341’he age of the epos 
is followed by that of the epopee. 1883 H. Kennedy tr. 
Ten Brink's E. E . Lit. 148 The aodent Epos hardly survived. 

b. 1855 Browning Men 4* IVom. 11. Cleon 172 That 
epos on thy hundred plates of gold Is mine. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh v. 155 Every age . . expects a morn 
And claims an epos. 18*8 Trench Parables 45 The action, 
gradually unfolding itself of an Epos. 

0. *835 J. B. Robertson tr. SchlegeT s Philos , Hist* 
(1846) 6 The author next passes in review the Hesiodic 
epos, the middle epos, or the works of the Cyclic poets. 
1890 Carlyle Loitered. Pamph. viii. (1872) 285 Almost 
rises into epos and prophecy. 

2 . transf A series of striking events worthy of 
epic treatment. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. I. 234 
All these episodes of the great epos [the insurrection of 
Paris] were similar in chamcter, and imbodied the same 
lessons. >872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. (1878) Prel. a She 
found her epos in the reform of a religious order. 

[Bposculation, given in some Diets., is app. a 
misprint for Exosoulation. 

1563 Becon Displ. Pop. Mass Wks. 111. 52 a Your inspira- 
tions and eposculations, your benedictions and humiliations.] 

t Epowtion. Obs. [n. of action f. epotare : 
see next.] The action of drinking upor on. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxiv. 128 The Epotations 
of dumb liquor damn him. >66o Charac. Italy 35 There is 
by their epotation laid the seed of all future maladies, 
f EpO'te. v . Obs. [ad. L. epbt-dre, f. e out + 
pot are to drink.] trans. To drink ; to drink up. 

>697 Tomlinson Renou's Disp . 297 The decoction 01 the 
root epoted, cures convulsions. 

t Eponventable, 0. Obs. In 5 epoventable, 
6 epouventabl, Sc. eapoventabUl, appovent- 
abylL [a. OF. cspouventable (mod.F. ipouvantable % 
corresp. to Pr. espaventabU ), f. estouventer (mod. 
F. ipouvanter , Pr. espaventar), f. L. txpavent-em , 
f. ex out + pav&re to be in a fright] Frightful, 
terrible. 

1479 Caxton Jason 67 The grete epouen table dragons. 
>592 Xyndesay Monarchy (1883)1 With horrabyl! sound 
appouenubyll [ed. >992 espouuentabUlt >988 A. King 
tr. Canisiur Cateeh. 92 The drcidftil and cpouuentabl rigor 
of Gods terrible iudgment. 


II EprOUTatt# Upr*ve-t>. [Fr. tyrouvette, f 
Pprotiver to try, to test.] 

L An apparatus for testing the strength ot gun- 
powder. Also alt rib. 

1781 T homfson i nPhil. Trans. LXXL 298 All ihe eprou- 
vettes, or powder- triers, in common use arc defective 1839 
Sat. Mag, % Snpp, Jan. Wi Another fonn of eprouxetie 
was devised by the late Pr. Hutton. 1846 Grkrnrr St. 
Gunnery 37 Where experiments are conducted, with mov- 
able rpfvuvetteSy a certain loss is sustained. 1874 Knighi 
Did. Meek. s. v. Rprouvette-gun. The <5prouvettc-mortar of 
the British service is 8 inches in diameter. 

2 . A spoon used in assaying metals. 

1874 Knight Diet. Afeck . , Eprour*ette^ a flux spoon. A 
spoon for sampling an asxay. 

Bps, obs. form of A&p 1 . 

Epsom (e psam). The name of a town in Surrey. 

1 . attrib. and Comb , as Epsom- water, the water 
of a mineral spring at Epsom; Epsom -salt 
( colloa . -salts), originally the salt (chiefly com- 
posed of magnesium sulphate) obtained from this 
water ; now the popular name of magnesium sul- 
phate however prepared. 

1770 tr. Crxmstedt's Mm 117 This may be catted English 
or Ephom salt. 1811 A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. 11. (1818) 
245 First artificially obtained in England in 1675, from the 
evaporation of the water of the Kpsoin spring : whence it 
was named Epsom salt. 1876 Page A dr. 'lext-bk. Geol. 
xv. 282 The manufacture of magnesia and Epsom salts. 

2 . Short for Epsom salt. 

1803 Ann. Ret*. I. 871/1 Even allowing Mr. K. the use of 
the term cpsom, instead of sulphat of magnesia. 1854 
PAarmac, Jml XIII. 622 ILe sulphate of magnesia form- 
ing the * rough Epsoms ’ of the alum-maker. 

Epsomite (cpwuwit). Min. [f. Epsom + -ite.] 
Native magnesium sulphate. 

18x4 T- Allan Alin. No mend. 42 Natural Epsom Salt, 
Epsomitc. 1876 Lawrlncl tr. Cotta's Rotks Class. 44 Ej> 
somite occurs as an efflorescence from inaiahy ground. 

Eptagon, obs. form of Heptagon. 

Epul&ry (epitfliri), a. [ad. L. epularis , f. 
eAtuum feast.] Of, pertaining to, or having to 
do with, a feast or banquet. 

1678 Phillips, Epularv, belonging to a Banquet. 1721- 
1800 in Bailey. 1839 G. Raymond in Nnv Monthly Mug. 
LV1L j 07 The hum of cpulary commerce resounded on 
every side. 1836 Smyi h Rom. Earn. Coins 296 The < cor- 
poration of Bedford, a body which had not quite lost its 
cpulary renown when Oliver Goldsmith publicly compli- 
mented its inunducatoiy energies. 

Epul&tion (epi/rh T >*Jan). Now tare. Also 6 
epulacion, -oyon. [ad. L. cpuldtion-em, f. epuldri 
to feast, f. epulttm feast.] The action of feasting 
or indulging in dainty fare. Also fig. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary ix. (1870) 250 As it is taken by 
epulacyon, of catyngc of crude meate. 1560 Newton 
Ciceros Cldc Age 31b, Neither did I take delectation in 
these banquettes and epulacions. 164 6 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. (1650) 324 When he [Epicurus] would dine with 
Jove, ana pretend unto epulution, he desired no other addi- 
tion than a piece of Cytheridian cheese. 1819 H. Busk 
Banquet 11. 617 To make your emulation quite complete, 
One thing you need . 1835 Hogg in T^raser's Afag. Xl. 517 
Such love. .Twa* love’s luxuriant epulation. 

Epulentlc, var. of Kpilkktic a. Obs. 

II Epulis (epi/His). Path. [mod.L. epulis , a. 
Gr. iwovKlt, f. hr i upon + ol\ov gum.] (See ouots.) 

1859 J. Tomks Dental Surg. 518 Tumours springing up 
from the margin of the gums . . usually receive the desig. 
nation, epulis. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 537 Under 
epulis arc included, rightly or wrongly, most of the tumours 
of the gums. 

+ E'puloSS, «- Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. e pul- um + 
• 08 K, as if ad. L. *epulds-tts.] Feasting to excess. 
Hence f Bpnlo alty, a feasting to excess. 

173* in Bailky vol. II. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Epulotio (epi«lp*tik), a. and sb . Med. [ad. Gr. 
hrovKwrue dt, f. hrov\6t<r9cu to be scarred over, f. 
M upon + obkfi scar.] 

A. adj. Having power to cicatrice. 

1761 W. Lewis Afat. Afed. (ed. a) 160 s. v. Calaminaris t 
The officinal epulotic cerate. 1787 C- B. Tryk in Med. 
Commute II. 154 The common epulotic dressings. >832 in 
W krrtrr ; and in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. in pi. Medicines or ointments that induce 
cicatrisation, and heal wounds or sores. 

>634 T Johnson tr. Parry's Chemrg. xxvi. xvi. (1678) 630 
We use Epulotickx when as the ulcer is almost filled up, and 
equal to the adjacent skin. 1791 Debenham in Phil. T rant, 
XLVII. 94 The wound was . .by the use of epulotics, com- 
pletely cicatrized. >832 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence + Bpnlo tioal a. Path. Obs . « prec. adj. 

s6x< Crooke Body of Man 86 The flesh is softned and 
dryed by Epulotical medicines as they call them. 1697 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 107 A slash or tkar of a wound 
is closed with an Epulotical rowder. 

t E’pulous, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. e pul-urn r 
-ous ; sec Epulobk.] — Epclos** 

1692-1732 in Coles* 

E*purate (c piur^t), v. rare, [f, F. Jpur-er to 
purify : see -atk 6.1 tram. To purify, lit. and fig. 

>799 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 474 The departmental adminis- 
tration, which haring been lone before epurated, was in the 
secret of the revolution, xflos W. Taylor in Monthly Afag. 
XII. 581 As the evaporation of water in the sunshine epu- 
rates the atmosphere. >813 — Monthly Rev. LXXII. 473 
With a diction epurated at Faria in royal times, she (Mae. 
de Genlis] is still not a classical writer. 


Hence B*pur*tod ppl, a. 

1819 W. Taylor in Afoot hly Rev. LXXVL 301 An epu- 
rated Christianity. 

Epnration (epiur/i /an). [a. F. Spwation, i. 
ijpurer: sec prcc.J The action or process of purl- 
D ing ; purification. 

i8eo W. Taylor in At out hly Mag . X. 8 These opinions 
may require further epuraiion. 1829 Arm. Reg. 173 Kpur- 
ation or investigation of the characters of official persona 

Equability t/k-> ekwibi’Uti). Forms: 6 
equability, 6 7 equabilitie, j aequ ability 6- 
equability, [ad. L. ay udbiltCds, f, tequdbili-s 
EqUABLK : see -1TV.J 

I. The quality ol being eouable or uniform ; 
evenness of mind, temper, or behaviour ; freedom 
from fluctuation or variation in condition, rate of 
movement, degree of intensity, etc. 

1331 Eiyot Gtn> 111. xxi, There in abo moderation in 
tolleration of fortune of euerye sorte, which of '1 ulli is tailed 
equability. 1577 87 Hoiinmhud Chnm. I. 2i/» He would 
not have l»ecne Ird wah such an equabilitie of inind. 1696 
Trap* Comm. Atatt. vi. 22 Uniformity, equability, ubiuuity, 
and constancy of holinev* 169a Ray Pistol ll’orld ti. 
(17321 87 The Equability of the Sun’t diurnal Motion. 1692 
Bknilky Boyle I. at \. 160 Where is that sequnhility of 
nine months warmth to be found? 1711 Addison Spat. 
No. 68 P 3, 1 should join to tluse other (Jualifiiationx u 
certain Equability or Evenness of Behaviour. 17x3 Addiron 
Guardian No 119 The equability of his numbers cloyed 
and satiated the car fot want ol variety 176a J. Kofaivw 
Essay An ent A Quantity 8 A monotony and ^equability in 
the voice. 0183s Bi ntham Prim . Penal Law Wks. 1843 
1 456 In respect of equability, these punishments ( by dis- 
grace] are really more defective than ut first sight they 
might appear a 1834 Coilhiik/F Shaft*. Notts jy ‘1 he 
security and comparative equability of human life. 1894 
Hooker Hi mat jmls. I. vit 160 *1 he humidity, and equa 
bilityof the climate. 1882 MeJ Temp Jrnl. 1 104 1 he 
excessive sensitiveness and want of equability of which so 
many complain. 

t 2 . Capability of being regarded an equal, or 
of being compared on equal terms. Obs. 

.158* J- Bvi 1 H addon's Answ, Osor. 3^ May any equa- 
hiiilie seeme to bcc Iretwixt 1 hem ? either in the excellem ic 


of the holy Ghost T or in stnceritic of Lyfe? 1631 R. B\- 
1 illd Doctr. Sabb. iB\ You that make the servant . . but as 
the Oxe and Asse is. .nave utterly destroyed this equability. 
“ * 65 * Bromk Lovesick Court iv. i, Their merits bear no 
equability With mine. 18x7 Cogan Ethual Quest, v. (R.). 
Bodies seem to act mutually upon each other, with a kind 
of equability in power. 

t o. Due or just proportion ; well-balanced con- 
dition. Obs. 


*578 Nkwton Lemuies Complex. (1633) 9 If he find© the 
plight and state of his body to t>© in equability and perfect 
tcmperatencKse, it shall be good to cherish and preserve it 
with hi* like. X609 T imme Quersit. 11. tv. 1 16 The perfect 
combination, adequation, equabilitie of elements, etc. 

Equable (Lk-, e-kwab'l), a. Also 7-8 equa- 
ble. [ad. L. trqudbtlis , f. w qua re to make level 
or ecjual, f. tequus equal. 1 

1 . Uniform, free from fluctuation or variation. 

a. Of motions or continuous phenomena : Main- 
taining a constant level of speed or internet y. 
+ Also of periods of time : Uniform in duration. 

X677 Hale Prim. Ortg Man. 11. ix. 224, 9 p Apocatastases 
amiorum, which amounted to 3^*5 equable Year* 1726 
tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 111. 405 The apparent Motion of 
the Sun will be equable. 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 279 The pulse 
slower, more uniform and equable. 1808 J. Webster Nat. 
Phil. 29 Its parallels express the equable time of motion. 
x8xx A. T. T iiomron Lond. Disp . (1818) Introd. 28 Mercury 
is the liquid best adapted for thermometers ; its expansion 
being most equable. s8ia Woodhouse Astron. xviil. 188 
Kepler's discovery of the equable description of area*. 1890 
Grote Greece 11. IvL (1862) V. 7a The slow, solemn, and 
equable march of the troops. 

b. Of temperature : Free from extremes (or 
sudden changes) of heat and cold. 

1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 292 Those parts of the kingdom 
where they may enjoy the most equable state of tempera- 
ture. i860 Maury Phyi. Geog. Sea xvii. f 728 Thus the 
equable climate* of Western Europe are accounted for. 

c. Of the feelings, mind, temper, etc. : Even, 
not easily disturbed. Of a course of events : Free 
from vicissitudes, tranquil. Of literary style. 
Maintaining a constant level, uniform. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 341 (Military 
ardour] is a cool, steady, deliberate principle, always present, 
always equable. x8xa Wordsw. Laodamia xvii, In worlds 
whose course is equable and pure. 1836 J. 11 . Newman 
Par. Serm. (1837) III. xxiii. 375 A calm and equable piety. 
1895 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 468 Hi* oratory was more 
correct and equable than theirs. *879 Jowett Plato (ed. *) 
I. Introd. xa It (a translation] should be. equable in style. 
1876 Black Madcap V. xvi. X40 An equable temper is the 
greatest gift a man i an possess 

2 . Free from inequalities; uniform throughout 
its extent or range of operation; equally pro- 
portioned. • 

260s Bentley Boyle Led. viii. Wks. 1838 III. 193 They 
would have the vast body of a planet, .to be every where 
smooth and equable. >812 Sir H. Davy Chew. Philos. >33 
Elastic fluids have a tendency to rapid equable mixture. 
1836 Thirlwai l Greece V. xlii. 205 A new valuation . . 
with a view to a more equable system of taxation. >849 
Carlyle Cromwell 1 1, viif. 69 A more equable division of 
representatives. 18*7 Disraeli Tancred iil iv, A rich 
subdued and equable tint overspread this visage. 1894 
Ronald* & Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed. 3) I. 205 A 
channel of equable diameter. 
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EQUAL. 


1 3. Characterize*! by justice or fairne** ; — 
Equitable. 01>s. 

1643 Sit T. Browne Rdig. Med. 11. ft n Beco mining 
equable to others, I become unjust to myself. (Cf. quot. 

IBM *. V. Kqt'Altl V J 

Equableness (/*k-, ekwiblnes). [f. prec. + 
-NE 88 .J The condition or quality of being equable ; 
Equability, in various senses. 

2841 Symonwi Strut, be/. Ho. 0/ Com. C b, We . . should 
walk toward* God with truth, sequablenesse, and certainty. 
* 73 ^ in Bailey. 1877 E. Conder lias. Faith iv. 163 Smooth- 
nrss (that is, equableness of surface). 1880 Nat art XXIII. 
No. 582. 184 A like equableness from year to year charac- 
tenses the temperature and tainfall of the climate. 

Equably (f k-, e kw&bli), cuiv . [f. as prec. + 
-r.Y *.] In an equable manner; uniformly, regularly ; 
justly, fairly; calmly, tranquilly. 

17*6 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1 . 1 11. 417 The Sun .mov'd both 
equably and m the Equator, a 1743 Chfyne (J.)» If bodies 
move equably in concentrick circles, etc. 1798 Mai thus 
Popul. <1806) 11 . in. x. 238 The wealth of the civilized 
world will . be . . more equably diffused. 1839 Thirlwall 
Gnr<? 111 61 The . . cultivation of their fertile and equably 
divided territory. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xi. 17a Equably 
t onfessing her ignorance on all such points. 

Equacion, -cioun, obs. ff. of Equation. 

Equieval (ikwrvXl'i, a. Also equiceval. [f. 
1.. wquwv-us (f. n'<)uus equal -f levurn age) + -AL.] 
Of e<jurl age ; belonging to the same period. 

1867 S rt’MHS Pref. Benedict's Ckron. (Rolls) ai A small 
folio, written in double columns, in a variety of equ.cval 
hands. 1881 W. Palgkavk in Moan. Mag. XLV. ai Her 
Capitol was equiosval with her birth. 

t EqU 8 B*V 0 US, a . Obs. [f. as prcc. + -ouh.] - 
prcc (Const. to.) 

.658 W. Burton It in. Anton. 173, I cannot think therefore 
of anything else proceeding from the Roman times here 
or Equacvou* to their greatness, .except it tic the Thames. 

Equal (/ kw&l), a. and sb. Forms : ? 4 //. 
equals, -lea, 6-7 soqualfl, equall, 6 equale, 6 - 
oqual. See also Eoall. [ad. L. a qua/ is, f. nqu-us 
level, even, just. 


As the form of the L. , tonus docs not permit it to be 
directly anghei/ed without tne addition of a suffix, the Ktig. 
equal represents the senses of that word as well as those of 
its derivative sequAlis. The OF. equal (orig. a literary 
adaptation of the L. word, the regular phonetic descendant 
of which, rivet, ivel } was in popular use) does not seem to 
have been adopted in Eng. ; but it* later form egual (esgal) , 
q'fl/bci amehng. in 14th c. (see Egall), and did not lie- 
come wholly obs. until the 17th c 1 

1. Of magnitudes or numbers : Identical in 
amount; neither less nor greater than the object 
of comparison. Of things : Having the same 
measure ; identical in magnitude, number, value, 
intensity, etc. Const, to, f with. 

(In this and the next sense often with latent notion of 1 at 
least equal ' ; hence not equal to means usually 4 less than 
‘ inferior to'.) 

CX391 Chaucer Astral, 1. ft 16 A *mul troy* . . abouc the 
soutn lyne, bat shewith the 34 ho wres equals (Lat. xquales J 
of the clokke. Ibid. 11. ft 8 To turn the howres in-equales 
iu howres equales [Ad tonuertendum boras in-eq nates tn 
horns equates], 1368 Grafton Chron II. 676 Three hih, 
not in equall di*iaunce ; nor yet in equall quantitie. 1587 
Golding Dt Momay xiv. 213 Y" three inner angles are equal 
with the two ri^ht angles. 1598 Baknfirld Cornel. Poetrie 
xxxviii, The wiues of Troy ifor him made squall mono. 
«6s8 Digry Voy. Medit. (1868) 3 Then to shewe three lightes 
of aequall height fore and aft. a 1621 Donne Poems 11650) 
8 When with my brownc, my rav naircs equall be. *697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 477 Hairy Goats of equal Profit 
are With Woolly Sheep. 1747 Wkslky Prim. Physic (1762) 
116 Flower and fine Sugar equal quantities. 1776 Wither- 
ing Brtt. Plants (1796) III. 523 Stamens half as long again 
as the bios so nr, nearly equal. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Si. 
hr Art I. v)8 The actions of bodies on each other are always 
equal. 1818 Cruise Dtgest (ed. 2) II. 223 Ho had equal 
equity with the mortgagee for loot. 1838 T. Thomson 
Chem. Org. Bottles 656 The number of atoms of hydrogen 
and oxygen, must.. be equal both in amidin and amylin. 
1846 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 237 In both cases 
they occur in nearly equal ratios. 1838 Lardner Hand- 
bh. Nat. Phil., Hydros t. 133 If the velocity of the float boards 
were equal to that of the water. 

b. phr. Other things being equal \ transl. mod. I.. 
ceteris Paribus. 

1848 M acai iay Hist. Bug, 1 . j86 All other circumstances 
being supposed equal. 1889 Sat. Rei*. 16 Mar. 318/1 Other 
things being equal, the chances of any man being hit in 
action vary, .with the rate of fire to which he is exposed. 

+ C. Equally reciprocated. 
c 1340 tr. Pol. Vergil’s Eng. Hist. (Camd.) 1. 68, 1 nothingc 
desired more ardemlie than the sequal amtttcof the Romalnx. 

2. Possessing a like degree of a (specified or 
implied) auality or attribute ; on the same level 
in rank, dignity, power, ability, achievement, or 
excellence; having the same rights or privileges. 
Const, to, with. 

Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 13 Where he is now 
resydent, equall in glory to the father. 1393 Smaks. 2 
lien. VI. v. 1. 80 Vnloose thy long imprisoned thoughts, And 
let thy tongue be equall with thy heart *6os Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1 
{book*] 
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'• »». § 9 The ancient custom was to dedicate them 
only to private and equat friends. 16 it Bible a 
ui. 30 And made the maimed, orphancs, widowes, 
the aged also, equal in spoils with themselves. 
' v * Making himselfe equal! with God. 411631 
raradot es 45 We deny soules toothers equall 

mall but in speech. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 833 
rc .*?w aw "* 5 „koye, And render me more equal. 
>pe Odyss. 1. 383 For the chaste Queen select an 


equal Lord. 1818 Cruise Digest fed. 3) VI. 433 He meant 
hi* children to be all equal. *878 Ievons Prim. Pol. Eton. 
56 All men are born free and equal. 

b. Music. Equal voiies: voices cither all male 
or all female. 

f 0 . Equivalent ; serving the same purpose. 
Const, as, with. Obs. rare. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. fm/rav, 10 Paper in Holland i* 
equal with Moneys in England. Ibid. 13 A Ticket upon 
such Lands given to the Merchant would be equal to him 
as ready money, 

3. Adequate or fit in quantity or degree. Now 
only const, to ; formerly also simply. 

a 1674 Clarendon (].), The Scott* trusted not their own 
number* a* equal to fight with the English. 1700 Drvdkn 
Fables Ded., To make my commendation* equal to your 
merit. I7ip Wat is Hymns 1. Ixiii, What equal Honours 
j»hall we bring To Thee, O Ix>rd. 1791 Hampson Mem. J. 
Wesley II. 28 Of the conduct of the magistrates . it is 
inqiovsthle to speak in equal terms of severity and indig- 
nation. 

b. Adequately fit or qualified. Of persons : 
Having strength, endurance, or ability adequate to 
some requirement. Phrase, Eaual to the ouasion. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 304 The Soil. . I*, .equal to 
the Pasture and the Plough. 1769 Junius Lett. iii. 17 The 
part you have undertaken is at least as much as you are 
equal to. 1796 Jane Austen Pride Prej. vii, She was 
not equal, however, to much conversation. 1816 Remarks 
Eng. Mann, 20 He did not feel equal to receiving the 
congratulations of the company. 18*7 Southey Hist. 
Penins. War II. 124 They weie not equal to contend with 
disciplined troops. 187* Liddon F.lem. Relig . i. 4 Schemes 
of independent morality . . are not equal to resisting the 
impetuosities ot passion. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 163 
Gcscon was equal to the emergency. 

4. Of distribution, mixture, etc. : Evenly propor- 
tioned. Of rules, laws, conditions, processes, or 
actions (hcncc of agents) : Affecting all objects in 
the same manner and degree ; uniform in effect or 
oj>eration (often passing into 5 b 

1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 1. i 4 Consisting of the equallcst 
mixture or temper of the four elements. 1676 H. Phillips 
Parch. Patt. A v b, Though this way of valuing the ground 
be os equal and general a rule as can l»e; yet, etc. 1696 
Whiston Th. Earth 1. 36 The equaller Division of the Year 
allow'd for. 1781 Gibbon Ded. 4* F. II. xxxiii. 251 The 
army dreaded nis equal and inexorable justice. 2836 Gen. 
P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 80 If the Irish were refused 
equal laws, they would demand the dissolution of the Union. 
1840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 187 The Church contemplates 
with equal eye the whole of God's ordinances. 

b. Of a contest : Evenly balanced. 

1633 Holcroft Proto/ius 1. 22 Two third* of the day 
were post, and the fight yet equall. 

+ c. phr. Jt is equal to me ( whether ) : «*= * it 
makes no difference’, 4 it is all the same*. Obs. 
Cf. Fr. e'est Jgal, Gcr. es ist mir gleich. 

*705-15 Cheynf. Philos. Princ. Relig . ( J.), They . may 
let them alone, or reject them ; it is equal to me. *746 Col. 
Rec. Penn. V. 57 The Governor said it was equal to him 
when they adjourn'd. 1749 Cumtikhp. Lett II. exevi. 217 
Whether along the coast of the Adriatic, or that of tne 
Mediterranean, it is equal to me. 1769 Goldsm. Rom. 
Hist. (1786) II. 260 It was equal to him whether he fell by 
hi* enemies in the field, or by hi* creditors in the city. 

f 5. In sense of L. eequus ; Fair, equitable, just, 
impartial. Obs. 

*333 Stewart Cron. Siot. II. 503 Kqualc in justice hut 
partialitic. *345 Lrland in Strypc Eccl. Mem. I. App. 
cxviii. 332 My great labours . . have profyted the studyous, 
grntyl, and equal reders. 1392 Greknk Groatsn*. Wit 
(1617) 42 Equal heauen hath denied that comfort. 1641 
* Smkctymnuuh ' Ansiv, ft 5 (1653) 2a This had been no more 
rationall or equall then the former. 1636 Bra mm all Replu. 
iv. 188 I* it equall that the Court of Rome themselves 
should be the Judges? *68* Relig* Clerici To Rdr. 1 To 
the equal Reader. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III. xi. 
354 Proposals of peace which were equal and moderate. 

8 . Of surfaces : Ixjvel, on the same level {arch.). 
t Eaual to : level with. 

a 1640 Prumm. of Hawth. Jos. V. Wk*. 116 The most 
part of the church was made equal to the ground. 1713 
Leqni Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1 . 27 All the Rooms .. of 
the same Story, may have tneir Floor or Pavement equal. 

Mrs. Browning Poems I. 156 The equal plain* of 
fruitful Sicily. 

f 7 . Uniform throughout in appearance, dimen- 
sions, or properties. Obs. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 50 A rooff covered with them U of 
an equall colour. 1666 Aguonby Painting Illustr. iii, 107 
The Painter must observe an equal Air, so as not to make 
one part Musculous and Strong, and the other Soft and 
Tender. 1691 T. H[ale ] Acc. New Invent. 98 A Sheet of 
their full length equal within one pound in ten quite through. 
1796 Lkoni Albertis Archit. II. 18a, Large Stones, sound, 
equal, handsome and rare. 1703 Smeaton Edystone L. 
ft 246 That the building should be a column of equal 
strength, proportionate in every part to the stress it was 
likely to bear. 

b. Bot. Symmetrical, having both sides alike. 
1876 Balfour in Encycl, Brit . Iv. xi 10 When the paren- 
chyma is developed symmetrically on each side at the mid- 
rib or stalk, the leaf is equal. 

8. Of movements, pressure, heat, light, etc,: 
Even, free from fluctuation in rate or intensity. 
rare, (With this and the next sense cf Equable i.) 

*6*6 Bacon Syhns (1677) I 39* Try them by boiling upon 
an equal Are. 1691 Ray Creation l (1704) 71 These Revolu- 
tions. .are as exactly equal and uniform as the Earth's are. 
1761 Earl Pbmsrokk Mil . Equitation (*778) 63 Even or 
equal trot. i8*t Shslley Prometh. Unb. iil iv. 88 Thy 


chaxle sister Who guide* the frozen and inconstant moon 
Will look on thy more warm and equal light. 

9. Of the mind, temper, demeanour, tone of 
voice : Even, tranquil, undisturbed, unruffled, anh. 

1680 Otway Orphan 11. vii. 759 Who can hear this and 
bear an equal mind ? a 1700 Dryden ( J.), An equal temper 
in his mind he found, When fortune flatter’d him, and when 
she frown'd. 1781 Gibbon Ded. 4- F. III. 9 He proceeded, 
in a firm and equal tone, to offer Theodosiu* the alternative 
of pence, or war. i8ai Scott Kenilw . xxii, He addressed 
him In a tone tolerably equal. *83* Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 
153 Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind. 

T 10. Of numbers : Even- Obs. rare . Cf. L. par. 

1806 G. Gregory Did. Arts A .Vi. h. v. Bridge, The pier* 
of stone bridges should be equal in number, that there may 
be one arch in the middle, 
f 11 . qua&l-adV. Equally. Obs. 

1613 Shake. Hen, VIII, 1. i. 159 He is equall rau'nou* 
As he is subtile. 16*3 Massinger Dk. Milan 11. i, Thou art 
A thing, that, equal with the devil himself, I do detest. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. iv. xv, Therefore obtain’d an 
equall distant seat. *659 Dryden Cromiwll v, Where all 
the part* *0 equal-perfect are. 

12. Comb. a. narasynthetic derivatives, as equal- 
armed, -blooded, -eyed, -headed, -limbed, -sided, 
•sou led. Also equal- handedness, b. adverbial, 
as equal- balanced, -Poised, - suited . 

*833 I. Holland Mann/. Metal* II. 286 The *equal- 
armed balance, so commonly seen in this country. s88s 
A thence urn 23 Apr. 567/1 At the top is an equal-armed cross. 
1678 Norris Coll. Mist. (1600) 312 If the Good and the Evil 
l>e *equaLballanc'd. 1764 Churchill Ep. Hogarth Poems 
II. 135 Thou "equal-blooded judge. 1870 Swinburne 
Erechtk , (ed. 2) 677 Toward £ood and ill, then, "equal- 
eyed of soul. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 
280 A government of so much benevolence and "equal* 
handedness. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 42 In 1837 
the double and "equal-headed reversible rail was originated 
by Joseph Lockc. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv 
viii. 278 l hc short "equal-limbed Greek cross. 1638 Swan 
Spec. M. (1670) 170 The rising and falling of an * equal- poir»cd 
balance. _ *830 Tennyson In Mem. lxxxv^ O friendship, 
equal-poised control. *807 T. i I'hombon them. (ed. 3) II. 
571 Four-sided prisms, terminated by "equal-sided pyramids. 
*876 Swinburne Erechtk. (ed. 2) 676 Nor thine nor mine, 
but "equal-soulcd are they. *390 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. 
(1861) 102 The lilies and the native rose Sit "equal-suited 
with a blushing red. 

B. sb. 


1. One who is equal to another : 

a. in rank or standing. 

*573 G. Harvey Lctter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 4 M. Nevil hath 
shown himself disdainful towards his equals and superiors 
too. z<99 Shaks. Much Ado n. i. 171 She is no equall for 
his birth. *614 John Day Festivals (1615) 322 First, that 
they match with their Equals as nee re as may be, both in 
Condition or State of Life, as also in Veers, a 1640 Earl 
Stirling Jonathan (R.\ You (though subjects) may my 
equals make. 1734 Chatham Lett. Nephciv v. 28 Towards 
equals, nothing become* a man so well as well-bred ease. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 468 The Governor- 
General, whom, a* exercising a delegated authority only, he 
refused to recognise as the equal of a king. 1877 Mozley 
Univ. Scrm. ix. 1194 Humility is much more tried by equals 
than it is by inferiors. 

b. in power or achievement, or in any specified 
quality ; a 4 match \ 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 357 Waseuer man so proud as is this 
Martius ? He has no equall. *667 Milton P. L. vi. 248 
Satan .. Prodigious power had shewn, and met in Armes No 

.... >1 ... 1 11/ o.-ii iv a a ...v. 


equal. 170s Anted. W. Pitt IV. App. 270 A minjster^who 
never had his equal . . for wisdom ana integrity. ~ 
num Maiolica iv. 43 Orazio had no equal in th 


. 1873 Fort 

the execution 

of his painting*. 

f C. in age : (a.) One who has lived as long ; 
(b.) A contemporary. Cf. L. tvq udlis. Obs . 


1814) 110 That 1 may now 
my equals. s6is Bible 


1396 Harington Metam. Ajax f i 
deal with my ancient* and not with ^ 

Gal. i. 14 And profited in the Icwcs Religion, aboue many 
my equals in mine owne nation. *678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. i, iv. 443 A Sophist Plutarch’s equal. 

2. abstr. An equal : a state of equality ; an equal 
footing. Obs. exc. dial. 

*596 Spenser F. O. v. ii. 31 Thou that presum'st to weigh 
the world anew, And all things to an equall to restore. 
Mod. (Derbysh.) He talks to me as if we were on an equal. 

Equal (f'kw&l), V. [f. prec. ; cf. Fr. igaleri] 

1. To make equal, equalize ; to bring to the 
same level. Const, with , or simply, arch. 

*594 Daniel Cleopatra Ded., Wherby great Sidney & our 
Spencer might, With those Po singers being equalled, 
Knchaunt the world. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xxii. 34 He maketh 
my feet like \marg. cqualleth] hinds' feet. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 948 Him.. Whom reason hath equald, force hath 
made supream Above his equals. Ibid, in. 33 Those other 
two equard with me In Fate. 1667 Dryden Hind hr E. l 436 
Rebellion equals alL 1705 Stanhope Parapkr. I. p Persons 
equalled in the Favour of God. *868 Whittier Among the 
I 1 ills xvii, The fair democracy of flowers That equals cot 
and palace. 

+ b. To proportion. Obs. 

z6*8 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 24 Compare or 
equall so your meat with the length or shortnessc of time, as 
that she shall neuer be ouer emptie, yet, etc. 

+ 0 . To make (ground) level ; to level (a build 
ing) to, with the ground ; to make (a ditch) level 
by filling up, Obs. 

*609 R. Hill Patkw. Piety 1 1849) II. 45 The goodliest 
cities have been equalled with the ground, a 1649 Dbumm. 
of Hawth. Jos. III. Wks. 39 The fortress.. it demolished 
and equat'd with the ground. 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 
(18*7)89 He employs his people. . equalling unequalgrounds. 
*9*5 Lboni Patfmdids Archit. (1743) II. ox Equalling 
Ditches with raised or even Ground. 
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EQUALIFORM. 


EQUALLY. 


t 2 . To consider or represent as equal ; to liken, 
compare. Oh. 

i jW T. Rogers ypArt. 78 To them, which with God* 
word do equal their own doctrines, etc. 163$ Pagitt 
Christianogr . 1. iii. (1636) 89 Their Dogmaticull Traditions, 
which they Equal! with the holy Scriptures, a 167a 
Sikrry Freed. Will (1675) 150 As equalling God in savage 
cruelness to the most arbitrary Tyrants. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 114 P 9 To equal robbery with murder, is to 
reduce murder to robbery, x 799-180$ S. Turner Anglo- 
Sax. I. iv. Hi. 382 Not content with equalling the pleasures 
of war to social festivity. 

3 . trans. To be or become equal to; to ‘come 
up to \ match, rival. 

1590 Marlowk 2nd Pt. Tamburl. v. iii, Let earth and 
heaven his timeless death deplore. For both their worth* 
will equal him no more. i«94 Shakm. Rich. III. 1. ii. 249 
On me [Richard], whose AH not equals Edwards Moytie? 
i6xx Bible Job xxviii. 17 The guide and the chrystull 
cannot equall it. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 40 He truxted to 
have equat'd the most High, If he oppos’d. 179# Anted . 
XV. Pitt IV. App. 368 He came very young into Parliament, 
and .soon equalled the oldest and ablest actors. z8ia Sir 

H. Davy Cnem. Philos. 106 The weight of the carbonic 
acid gas exactly equals the weight of carbonic oxide and 
the oxygene gas. s8a6 Scorr F. M. Perth xxxiv, There 
are enough of brave men around me, whom I may imitate 
if I cannot equal. 1876 Green S/wrt Hist. vii. 355 The 
courage of the Oueen..was only equalled by her terrible 
revenge. x88o Haugiiton Phys . Geog. vi. 281 They nearly 
equalled the elephant in sire. 

4 . To produce or achieve something equal to, 
to match. + Also intr. To cope ou equal terms 
with {oh. ran). 

x$97 Shaks, a l fen. fV % 1. iii. 67, I thinkc we are a Body 
strong enough (Euen as we ate) to equall with the King. 
c 1610 Women Saints (1886) 154 It is a difficult matter, to 
equall my sisters vertues with my speachc. a *745 W. 
Broome Po Pope 26 A rival hand recalls from ev’ry part 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art. a 183a Mac- 
kintosh Machiavel Wkx. 1846 II. 480 Historical genius had 
risen . . to a height which has not been equalled among the 
same nation in times of greater refinement, 
b. To reciprocate in equal measure. 

1697 Drydkn, tr. Virgil Mneid vi. 641 [She] sought 
Sicheus, through the shady grove, Who answer’d all her 
Cares, and equal’d all her Love. 1749 Fielding lorn Jones 
xin. ix, The ardent passion, .the extreme violence of which 
if he failed to equal, etc. 

t Equaliform, a. Oh. ran-'. Ill 7 ©q-. [f. 
L. tequali-s equal 4- -FOHM.l Having equal forms. 

16$$ -80 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 379/2 It is all one 
amongst them if it be called biform, or acqualiform, or di- 
versiform. 

+ Equality, v. Ohs. rare [f. Equai, a. + 
-(i)FYj tram. To make equal. 

*679 G. R. tr. Boyastuau's Theat. World lit. 223 When he 
begins to equalify himself with his God, and to make com- 
parisons with him. 

Equalifft (rkwalist). rare. [f. Equal + -jht.] 
One who asserts the equality of certain (contex- 
tually indicated) persons or things. 

1661 Origin's Optn. in Phoenix (1721) I. 13 We can find 
nothing (according to the Hypothesis of the Equalise) why 
one (Hypostasis] should be called Father or Son rather 
than another. 1880 P. Greg Acr. Zodiac 1 . 133 The 
Equalises were driven from one untenable point to another. 
Equ&litarian (ikwplitc^rian), a. and sb. [f. 
Equalit-y: cf. humanitarian, etc.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or connected with, the 
doctrine of the equality of mankind. B. sb. An 
adherent of this doctrine. 

1799 Southey Lett. (i8s6) I. 83 We were talking upon the 
euuafitarian doctrines of the gospel. X837 Black 10. Mag. 
XXI. ai We, who arc neither republicans nor equalitarinns. 
1883 Stevenson in Longm. Mag. 11 . 295 These equalitarinn 
plainnesses leave an open field for the insolence of Jack -in- 
office. 

Equality («kwj-Uti). Forms : 4-6 equalite, 
(5 equ&lyte, ©qwalyte), 6 equaltie, equalitie, 
-111 tie, (6 esqualitle, 7 -ty,) 6- equality. See 
also Eoaljty. [a. OF. iqualitt (mod.Fr. Igalitl), 
ad. L. Kqualildt-em , f. txqualis Equal.] The 
quality or condition of being equal. 

I. The condition of being equal in quantity, 
amount, value, intensity, etc. 

c 1400 JBeryn 3734 Of hete 8c eke of coldnes of oon equa- 
lite. *530 Palsor. 217/1 Equalite, qr<o//il/, evynnesse. 
*555 Euen Decades W. Ind . in. m.(Arb!) 147 The equalitie 
ofthe daye and nyght. 163$ N. Carpenter Gtog . Del. 11. 
xiv. 23i Reduce to any shadow of ^Equality. 1637 Earl 
Monm. tr. Paruta's Pol. Disc. 300 God, t by whom . . the 
earth it self is sustained and held up with a miraculous 
equality of weight. *78* Cowper l had xx. 573 Pleading 
equality of years. 1831 Brewster Optics ii. 19 In approach- 
ing the mirror, the image and object approach to equality. 
2880 Tyndall Glac. 11. iii. 245 will the exhausting of the 
tube disturb the equality t 1870 Rollrston A mm. Life 1 22 
The ganglia do not maintain the same numerical equality. 

b. esp. in Math. The exact correspondence be- 
tween magnitudes and numbers in respect of quan- 
tity, the existence of which is sometimes expressed 
by the sign =. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid \. def. 32. 5 This figure [rhombus] 
agree th with a square, as touching the equallitie of lines. 
*77* J. H. Moore Preset. Navig. (1828) 4 *The Sign of 
Equality; it shews that the numbers or quantities placed 
before it are equal to those following it. 1848 Mill Logic 
1. iii. 1 11 Equality; which is but another word for the 
exact tfsemblance commonly called identity, considered as 
subsisting between things in respect of their quantity. 


2 . The condition of having equal dignity, rank, 
or privileges with others ; the fact of being on an 
equal footing. 

c 142$ W\wiodn Cron. 1. Prob. 60 Suppos hys l^rdschype 
lyk noucht be Tyl gret xtatys in eqwalytc. 1506 Pilgr 
Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 199 Bui all iii persones one god, of 
one subxtnuncr, & of inxcpciable equalite. 1606 Shaks. 
A nt. 4- Cl. 1. iii. 4 j Equality of two Domesthkc powers, 
Breed scrupulous faction. 1887 Milton/*. I.. \it. j 6 Not 
content With faire equalitie, fraternal state. 1710 Stki i y 
Tatter No. 22s a 3 Equality is the Life of Conversation. 
1794 Southey Wat Tyler, Ye are all equal ; nature made 
you *0. Equality is your birth-right. 1874 Mhkii- 
tii waitb Mod. Far. Ch. 30 The feeling of perfect equality 
inside the church. 


b. The condition of being equal in power, ability, 
achievement, or excellence. Also < rarely), the 
condition of being * equal to nn emergency . 

1595 Shaks. John 11. t 327 The on-set and rctyre Of both 
your Armies, whose equality By our bent eyes cannot be 
censured. ^ 1817 Coleridge Ring. Lit. (18821 ifi The «onful 
dice of his own equality with those whom he deemed most 
worthy of his praise. i8a6 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, They 
fought with an equality.. 1879 G. W. Curtis Sp. New Enc. 
Soc. Dinner, With their equality to the emergency the 
Pilgrim Fathers would have lived 111 the best houses. 

+ 3 . In persons: Fairness, impartiality, equity, 
b. In things : Due proportion, proportionatcncss. 

1447 Bokknham Seyntys (1835) 12 Shap and colour uml 
cube feture Were comproporcyond in swych equulyte. 155a 
Huloki x. v., Equalitie of lawes, wher thei be to a! degrees 
iudilTerentc. 1590 J. Hkvwooo Spider 4 f\ Ivi. 44 In hering 
of him what eciualtie ye show. 189a Ray Dtssol. World 
2 j2 The breaking of order and equality in the world. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation (1852) Introd. 18 Equality is of the 
essence of such taxes. 

4 . Evenness of surface ; uniformity of si/e or 
shape; level position. Also of movements or 
processes : Evenness, regularity, uniformity in rate 
or degree. Now somewhat rare . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De /’. R. xm. xxiii. (Tollem MS.i, 
The see is calde ‘ equor *, and ha|> h at name of equalite, 
evenness*?. 1590 Sir J. Smyiii Due. Weapons 4 h, All the 
points of the Piques of everie ranckc carrying one equa- 
lise. 1856 Ridgi fv Piatt. Physiik 172 Sometimes a Bone, 
so pressed down, attics to his natural equality. 1664 
Power R.xp. Philos. 1. 25 The equality of its Motion . . 
without any fits or starts. 1891 T. H[ale] Acc. Ncu> In- 
vent. 9s The Plumber’s vain pretence to near Equality, 
and endeavour to cast as equnl as he can. 1834 N r, Man- 
tinf.au Farrers iv. 73 The equality of wear of a piece of 
gingham or calico. 

+ 6. Jig. Of the body: An even condition or 
temper. Of the mind : Evenness, equability. Oh. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 11. 30 It consumeth the corrupt 
superflue humouris, and reducil nature to equalite. 1647 
Charles I. Deil. Jan. 18 Wks. (1662)281 Patience auda great 
Equality of Mind. 17*1 Steele Spect. No. 14 \ 1 4T0 enjoy 
Idle and Health as a constant Feast, we should . . arrive at 
an Equality of Mind, a *78* Lady M. W, Mon i ague Lett. 
lxxiv. 121 You would find an easy equality of temper you 
do not expect. 

Equalis ation (/ kwAUi/^Bpn). [f. next + 
-ATJON.l The action or process of equalizing; 
the condition of being equalized. 

*793 Anthony Pasquin (John Williams) Calm Exam., 
Upon the basis of necessary equalization and reciprocity. 
*794 J- Hutton Philos. Light , ete. 91 An opposite source 
of et|uali/alion, tending to restore that equilibrium which is 
also continually lost. 1808 Hkrmmel in J y hil. Traits. 
XCVI. 210 A certain equalization, or approach to equality 
may be obtained between the motions of the xtnrx. x8$a 
M p Culloch Taxation 11, v. (ed. 2)221 In August 1848, the 
nominal equalisation of the duties was effected. io$a. J). 
Mitchell Bat/e Summer 283 Alas, for the happy equaliza- 
tion which our Republic was to effect. 


Equalize (rkwabiz), v . Also 7-8 equalliae, 
^7 egalise). ff. Equal + -izk. Cf. Fr. t'guliser.] 

I. To equal, match. 

1 1 . trans . To be or l^ecome equal to ; to come 
up to, match, rival ; ** Equal v. 3. Oh. 

15.. Tom Thumb 136 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 239 Sir Tom 
Thomb, for thy fame, None can thee equalize. 1500 Spin- 
sp r F. Q. in. ix. 44 But a third kingdom. .Both nrst and 
second Troy shall dare to equalise. *595 Loerine iv. i. 169 
The Scythians . . Do equalize the grass in multitude. i6ad 
L. Owkn Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 19 In all scauen, equalizing the 
number of the Planets. 1634 Sir T. Hprbf.rt Trav. 53 
The order and xcituation of this Fort and Fabrickc, equal- 
izing if not preceding any other in Persia. 1701 tr. Le 
t teres Prim. Fathers 68 The Elegancy and Nobleness of 
their Style which never any Philosopner could equalize. 
*703 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 84 Fur. .ought to have a greater 
Substance to equallize the strength of Oak. 1723 Collier 
Disc. Prod. Subj. 346 For by affecting to equalize a supe- 
rior wealth, they are apt to make their own Fiaure too large. 
*774 Pennant Tour Scotl. 326 A spot equalized by few in 
picturesque and magnificent scenery. 18*6 T. I. Wharton 
in Pa Hist. Soc. Mem. I. 11a His great house, that 
equalizes (if not exceeds) any I have ever seen. 

t 2 . To reciprocate in equal degree; *■ Equal 
4 b. Oh. 

1398 Marston Pygmal. xxiv, Instill into her some celestial I 
fire That she may equalize affection. 

II. To make equal 

1 3 . To regard, represent, or treat as equal ; to 
place on an equality. Oh. Also ( rately ), to re- 
gard as contemporary with (cf. Equal B. i c). 
Const, to, with. 

*599 Broughton's Lett . vll. 32 There be that equalize some 
of them with S. Paul his time. s 8 ex R, Johnson Way to 
Glory x 6 Doest [thou] . . equalize them [my writings] with 


the text of the canomcatl Scriptuies? 1864 H. Mo*r 
■I ntid. Idolatry v. 65 The Virgin they do at teaxt cqualli/r 
to Christ. 17$* Orrery Remarks Swift xxii. <k.), Thr 
. Poem . which we equalize, ami perhaps would willingly 
ptefer to the Iliad, is void of those letters (rh>me) 

4 . To make equal in magnitude, number, clegiee 
of intensity, etc. Const, to, with. 

«6»a Mai ynkh Am . Law- Men h. 47 Equalizing the Huid 
Custom*? of Cloth, with the Cuxtoine of Wooll. 1634 Sir 
T Hi hheki / t,ir. 13O Intending toequali/c it [Balnflj with 
t lie Slurres. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ff. u. vi. jot 
Nt>twithstamliug to equalize accounts, we wifi allow thiee 
hundred ytarcs. 1791 Boewni. Johnson 2 June an. 1781 
note. To show the propriety of equalising the revenues of 
bishops. 1794 J. lfnioN Philos. Heat, <y« . 88 Their tem- 
peiatures . . must l>e always changing, ana always tending 
loin; equalised. t8a$ Bkntham Ration. Rno. 58 I’hc emu* 
luincnts of pe.ue and war were, therefore, equalized by 
attaching a fixed salary to the ofh< e. 1837 Hr. M artineau 
Sot. Amer. 111 . 39 The dn»)K»tism that would equalise pio- 
perty arbitrarily. 1871 B. Si 1 a ami Heat $ 43 Thun to 
equalize the dislum cs 

0. To make equal in condition, dignity, powci, 
or cha meter. 

1634 Sir I. Ill- kiii rt Tra 7 >, k.j That they would not 
etjuulli/e him, in the manner of his death, to abject dogs. 
1790 lb rkl Ei. Roe. 7 j 1 hose who attempt to level, nevei 
equalize. 1803 I any Pokiik Ehaddtus xxx. (1831) 26ft A 
>‘>uug woman of fashion, .equalising hetself wiih a * teatuu 
depending on Ins wits for sunpoit. a 1859 M aui.ay lint. 
Lug. V. 166 Office of itself dews mm Ii to e(|uulise politi- 
cians. a 1 86a Bt < ki y M/>t . B 'Is. (1872) I. ^4 'I'he invni 
lion of gunpowder equalised all men on the field of battle. 

t 6. To level, bring to one level. Oh. 

1598 Si •i.nm r E. Q. v. ii. 38 These towring ro< ks I will 
. .equalize ugaine. 1631 Litmgow Erax* t. ti 'J’hc Gothes. 
suhuerted their pallnccx, ei|ualizing the walles with tin 
ground. 1653 ( Jataki 1 m Vitid. A nnot. Jer. 64 All ulike eavrn, 
ax corn t ut down and eqaliscd hot | by the hat vest mans hand 

7 . To render (a movement, process, or condition ) 
uniform. 

x8aa Imison Sc. 4 Art (ed. Webster 1 1 . 452 Fly wheels art 
employed to equalize the motion of a machine. t8a$ J. 
Nicholson Ope rat. Mechanic 189 Contrivances for equal- 
izing the action in Mr. Wntt’x patent of 1782. 1878 K. 

Johnston Africa ii. 26 The rich forest land* of the Atlas 
slopes, whicn equalise the tcmpeiaturc. 

b. To bring to an average level, com|>cii8atc 
(an inequality . 

1866 Ro or rb Agtic. Trues I. xxix. ft 9? Equalizing thu 
scarcity of one region by the plenty of anothet. 

Hence H quaiixed ppl. a., E qualieing vbl. sb. 
(also attrib. ) and ppl. a. 

1857 S. W, Schism Dispatih't 450 He hath not shown us 
..one equali/inf^ word of this power to counterpoise the 
many particularizing terms objected by us. 1703 Moxon 
Mcch. Exert. 85 Thu cqualli/ing of strength must he ic 
ferred to the Judgment of the Operator. 1790 Burke ft. 
Reei. 257 The utter subversion of your equalising principle 
1844 U i'Ton Ehysiogly phus 115 Equalized energy. 1844 
Caroline Fox Mem. Old Lrtends (1882) 196 He talked of 
the national character of the French, and their equalizing 
methods of education. 1874 Kniomi Diet. Meth. Et/un 
It zing-saw % a pair of saws on a mandrel at n gaged distance 
npaitj and used for squaring off the ends of board* and 
bringing them to dimension*. 187$ Hamkrton Intrll. Jd/e 
1. iv. 32 The equalizing influence of the outside world. 

Equaliser .rkwftbivoi). [f. n« prec. + -Kit 1.] 
One who, or that which, maken equal ; spec, an 
appliance for equalizing the sj>ee<l of a machine, 
or the power used to drive it. 

179a Alias Burney Diary (1842) V. 351 IThe Duke’s] de- 
portment is quite noble and in a style to announce conscious 
rank even to the most sedulous equaliser. 179a Sir B.TnoMr- 
kon in Phil, Trans. LXXXII. 79 The ocean may be con- 
sidered ics the (Treat reservoir and equalizer of heat. > 1853 
Lews* Goethe I. 233 The forest is the great equaliser of 
temperature in Nature. 1870 Buskin Lett. Art i. 5 Edu- 
cation. .is not the equalizer, out the discerner of men. 1874 
Knight Diet. Meek., Equalizer , an evencr or whiffletree to 
whose ends the swingle-trees or single-trees of the individual 
horses arc attached. 188s Bazaar , Exth. M. 15 Feb. 
174 The Otto Power Equaliser, 
t E'QU&Uable a- oh. rare. [f. an next + 
-ABLE.] That can be equalled. 

i6ai Lady M. Wroth Urania 552 Ouercome (cryd hee)by 
the power not equallable of a Shepherdesse, etc. 

E*qualler. rare. [f. Equal v. *f -kk ^ .] One 
who, or that which, makes equal. 

c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. a6 Death. .Impar- 
tial equaller of all with dust. 

Eq ualling (rkwalirj\ vbl. sb. [f. Equal v. 4 
-ingV] The action of the vb. Equal. In quot. 
used attrib. 

1880 Turner Catal. Tools Sheffield 7a s. v. files. Equal- 
ling and Cotter Files. 

Equally (rkwali), adv. Also 6 equalite, 
(equaly). [f. Equal a. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . To an equal degree or extent ; as much in one 
case as in another. Const, with ; sometimes as. 

1634 SiaT. Herbert Trav . 215 It is doubtfull whether it 
(Saint Helena] adhere to America or Afrique, the vast Ocean 
bellowing, on both sides, and almost equally. i66i I. Mall 
Offer o/F. Help 113 They all flow equally from tne sove- 
reignty of God. ini O. Walker Hist, llluslr, 291 He 
wax equally learned a* Warlike. *TOt Dk Foe True-born 
Eng. 11. 6 And equally of Fear ana Forecast void. 1738 
Butler Anal. 1. 1. Wks. 1874 L 25 It is said these observa- 
tions are equally applicable to brutes. 1701 Mrs. Rad- 
cliff r Rom. Forest xvii, You and Clara shall be equally my 
daughters. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 1 48 H la presence 
and bis absence were equally dreaded by the lord lieutenant. 
1853 F. W. N ewman tr. 0 <ue Horace 7 Being the inventor 
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of the lyre, he [Hermes] i% patron of poets* equally »s Apollo 
it.. T. Arnold Wyi/iJ’s Set. lVk%. III. Introd. p. x. This 
work is equally onesided and uncompromising with Wy- 
clif '• tracts. 

2 . In equal shares. 

t. >386 L’iim <. m »S ompn. T. 520 Ther ny» no man can Heme 
. .lfthat it ucir departed equally. 1594 Siiak* Riih. II /, 
V. iii. 294 My Foie ward. .Consisting equally of Horse and 
Foot. 1695 Li>. Pkkston Boeth. Lift is Equally sharing 
with him hts I ulnjurs and Victories. 1818 Cruise Piers!. 
(ed, 2) II. 35 To her other sisters equally between them. 
18*7 J. Powell Devises II. 181 The said legacy should Ihs 
divided equally between them that were alive. 

3 According to one and the same rule or measure. 
Formerly also, impartially, equitably, justly. 

13*6 Piigr Per/ (VV.de W. 1531) 110 Deale equally, with- 
out pareialitc. 1597 Daniel Civ . Wares v. <R.), The 
euually respecting eye Of pow’r looking alike on all deserth. 
*603 Siiaks Lear \. iii. 45 So to v.se them, As \vc shall find 
their mentes, and our .safety May equally determine. 1651 
Mounts l eriath. 1. xv. 77 If a man .. judge between 
man and man, it is a precept, that he deale Equally be- 
tween them 170s bug. Theophrast . 3 To enter equally 
into the genius of both nations, i860 Rlskin Mod. Paint. 
V. ix. 1. 304 You nay it in dealing equitably or equally. 

1 4. On a level with regard to height ; uniformly 
with tcgartl to direction ; in a line with. Ohs. 

*599 Hakuyi Coy. II. 11. 69 Yet are they [the bridges] 
coually built, no higher in the middle then at either cndc. 
1660 Barrow Euclid 1. Def. iv, A Right Line is that which 
lies equally betwixt its Points. 17*1 Si hype Elect. Mem 
II. 1. 1. 3 The nurse went equally with him that supported 
the train. 

5, Uniformly; in uniform degree or quantity ; in 
the same relative proportion. 

.664 Evelyn Kai. Hort. (17/0) 335 Distributing the Air 
. more equally thro’ the House. 1690 Locke Hum. Pnd. 
tt. xiv.ft jj Being constantly equally swift. 1715 Bhkki - 
1 ky Querist # 314 Seed equally scattered producetn a goodly 
harvest. 1793 Smraion Eddy stone L. # 342 The wedges and 
trenails, .were every where equally applied. 1796 Ni lson 
X June in Nicolas Disf. (1846) VII, Introd. 81, 1 know of 
none SO equally quod. 18x5 J. Nichoison Oferat. Me. 
ihanic 151 The thickest wires receive the strongest heat; 
therefore, the whole is equally heated in the same space of 
time. 1854 H. Mu 1 hk Sih. \ Schm, \iii, The imputation, 
formerly spread pretty equally over the country. 

Equalness (Vkw&liuuO. rare in mod. use. [f. 
.Is prcc. h %NK 8 S.] 

1 - The state or fact of being equal in magnitude, 
number, condition, etc. ; EqUAMTY i, 2 . 

*5 3° Palsok, 317/1 Equulnesse, cqnipcr ation 1547-64 
Bauluwin Mor. Philos, k Palfr, ) i\. iii, Friendship ought 
to be engetidred of equalncs, for where cqualitic is not, 
friendship cannot long continue. 1551 Kkohde Pathiu. 
RnonU. 1. xvi, The profe of y* equalnc* of this likciam vnto 
the triangle, dependeth of the thirty and two Theorem*. 
«66o Trial Regu. 25, I am sure, I cun no wnirx able to 
Plead equalness, in point of Law, with those noble Gentle- 
men. *7 *? Leoni Albert is An hit. I. si 'I lie equal nev» of 
their weight. 1864 SrENcr R / llust r. Univ. Proer 170 There 
wits some appreciation of the equalness of metis liberties to 
pursue the objects of life. 

+ 2. Fairness, equity. Oh. 

1548 R. Hui 1 kn Sum Pimnitie P viij a, ‘To iudge accord- 
yng vnto tyght and equal ties. 1536 I. Hi- v wood Spider 4* 
T\ xxx vii, 34 Where reason ami equalncs.se be giders. 
t 3. a. Of movements, processes, etc.: Unifor- 
mity in rate or degree, b. Of the mind, temper, 
etc. : Evenness, equability, equanimity. Ohs. 

*545 Ascmam To a. oph. (Atbd 15 Softly excrcisynge euery 
parte with euualueH.se. 16M Temple Let. Lockhart Wks. 
1731 1 1. 333 with so great Equalness of Temper, and Con- 
stancy of Mind 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I, xiii. 

35 1 To bear the honour . with equalness of temper. 1799 
Sol they Lett. 1 1856) 1. 81 His equalness and kindness of 
character. 

Equanimity (fkwunimiti 1 . Also 7 roqu-. 
[ad. Fr. equant mite l , ad. L. tequanimitas , f. tequa* 
turn is having an even mind, f. wqutts even f animus 
mind.] The quality of having an even mind. 

+ 1. Fairness of judgement, impartiality, equity. 

1607 . S chol. Disi , agst. Antuhr. 11. v. 18 The third good- 
nca . . in that equinanimitie, which . acccpteth a iust ex. 
cuse. i6<8 Milton Lett. .S/«/r\Vks 0851) 417 Your far 
celebrated Equanimity encourag’d us to recommend this 
Cause to your Highness. 175a Fielding Amelia v. v, You 
have the equanimity to think so. 

2. Evenness of mind or temper ; the quality or 
condition of being undisturbed by elation, depres- 
sion, or agitating emotion ; unrufiledness. 

1663 Pbpys Diary 8 Mar., I cannot but remember my 
Lord s equanimity in alt these affairs with admiration. 1710 
Tatter No. 343 F 1 This Quality [Good-Nature] keeps the 
M ind in Equanimit y. 1785 Burke Sp Nabob A root’s Debts 
Wka. IV. 338 These gentlemen have borne all the odium of 
this publication . . with . . unexampled equanimity. 18x4 
Scott Wav. lxv ; The quiet equanimity with which the 
Baron endured his misfortunes, had something in it vener- 
able and even sublime *850 Geo. Eliot A . Bede 61 Mrs. 
Power has not yet recoverea her equanimity on the subject, 
b. //. (nance. use.) Seasons of equanimity, 

*66 j Butlkr Hud. i. iii ioao Perturbations that possess 
The Mind or ^Equanimities. 

Equ&nimon* (xkwge-nlraas), a. Also 7 una- 
nimous. [f. L. eequanim-is (sec prec.) 4- -ous.J 
Even-tempered ; not easily elated or depressed. 
*656 Trait Comm. Matt. v. x6 [A minister must be) pa- 
tient, or equanimous, easily parting with his right for peace* 
sake. 1660 Gal* den Sturilegus s 4 That the Reverend 
Bishops . , may not xeetn less equanimous and condescend- 
ing. 17*1-1600 in Bailey. 1869 Eall Matt G. 30 Aug. 3/3 


It required all the splendour of the day. .to make me equa- 
nittious on discovering the postmaster’s audacious cheat. 

1 2. Impartial. Obs. 

1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana xv, 128 That aequanimou* 
distribution of her [the SouTs] energy into the Members and 
Parts of the Body. 

Hence SquanTmouslj adv. t with equanimity. 
SquanlmouartMa, the quality of being equanimous . 

i6s« Galle Magas from. 1 33 Disposing equanimously to 
all accidents. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis III. iii. 41 Fen- 
dennis, in reality, suffered it very equanimously. 1736 
Bailey, Equanimousness , evenness of mind, contented ness. 
177J in Ash. 

Eqn&nt (/-kwint\ a. and sh. Astr. Obs. cxc. 
Hist. Also 7 soquant. [ad. L. tr quant em , nr. 
pple. of tequa-rt to make equal, f. & quits equal.] 
A. adj. 'Phat equalizes. Equant circle [med.L. 
dn ulus irquans], a circle imagined by the ancient 
astronomers for the purpose of reducing the planet- 
ary movements to consistency with the hypothesis 
that celestial motion must be uniform in velocity. 
Also fig. B. sh. ts Equant circle. 

*6ax Burton .Inal. Met. 11. it. in. 324 Excentricke, con- 
(cntricke, circles o;(jtianr, etc., are absunl. Ibid. lit. i. tit. 
iii. (1676) 267/1 Love is the circle equant of all other affec- 
tions. 1796 in Hun on Math . Dn t. *834 Nat. Philos ., Hist. 
Astron. vi. 31/1 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) He [Ptolemy] was com- 
pelled to suppose that , the centre of the equant - . revolved 
in a small cinle round the centre of the cxcentric. 

1i Erroneously used for * centre of the equant \ 

1837 Wi heweu. Hist. Induct . Ac*, in. iv. | 7 I. 321 About 
another point, the equant. 

tE’quat(e, fa. f pic. Ohs. [ad. I., nqual-ns, 
pa. pple. of Hqud-re (see precA.] Equivalent to 
(he later Equatkd. a. Astro) % b. Made level, 
levelled. 

1430 Lidg. Ch/vn. Troy 1. vi, In houre chosen equal for 
the nones. 1333 Be i lendkn Lhy t. (182s) 39 At last, baith 
thir pepili wnrTrocht undir anc communite to Icifin Rome, 
and the cicte Alba equate . . to the ground. 1536 - Cron , 
Siot. (1821) II. ifix Nevir to sever fru this town, quhill the 
wallis thairof wer equate to the ground. 

Equate (/kwv»T\ V. Also 7 a&quate. [f. L. 
ivqudt - ppl. stem of teqtui- rc : see jtrec,] 

1 1- traits. 'To make (bodies) equal ; to balance. 
Ohs. rare. 

1530 Palsgr. 539/1 They were nothyng egall, hut he hath 
nowe equated them. 1795 B. Martin Mag. Arts St Si. 304 
’The Guinea and large Piece of Cork . .seem not to be nicely 
t-quuted in Weight. 

1 2. To take the average of. Oh. 

14 . Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. (1811) 439 Mctc fyrst how 
many rodder that one endc is over thwart, and in Iykc wync 
mete that other endc. Than equate that. 

b. Astr. To reduce to an average ; to make the 
allowances necessary for bringing observations to 
a common standard, or for obtaining a correct 
result. 

*633 T. James Voy. Oij, The Declination was not equated. 
1677 R Cary ( hronoJ. 1. 1. 1. xii. 44 With some other Epa- 
gomcnac at the end of the Year, or in a .short period of 
Years fit to equate the Motion of the Sun. 1751 Chambers 
Cyit. s, v., To Equate solar days, that is to convert apparent 
into mean tinie^ and mean into apparent time. 1833 Hlr- 
schll Astron. iv. 174 This last process is technically termed 
correctingor equating the observation for nutation. 

3. Math . To state the equality of (one quantity) 
to or with (another) ; to state the equality be- 
tween (two quantities) ; to put in the form of an 
equation. 

1779 Hutton in Phil. Trans. LXX. 9 The fluxion of this 
expression being equated to o, 1806 - Course Math. I. 
229 By equating the terms which contain like powers of c. 
.896 k uskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. iv. iii. # 24 It ts not to be 
i hipped out by the geologist or equated by the mathemati- 
cian. 1883 Nature XXVll. 335 By equating the computed 
difference to the actual difference. 

4. transf. and fig. To treat, regard, or represent 
as equivalent. 

*8 . , Dk Q u INC ry Ph i/os. Herod. W k s, 1 862 V II 1 . 3 1 1 Three 
generations were equated to a century. 1840 Gladstom 
( h. Prim. 399 The danger of confounding true and false by 
equating them (forms of religion! all. 1877 Skkai Piers 
Platvin. Notes 460 Marlow uses the word * chary ’ rather art- 
fully, %o that it may be equated either to 4 dearly ' or ‘care- 
fully \ 188a J. Rhys ( eltic Brit. % App. 278 Boudiccn might 
perhaps be equated, .with such a Latin name as Victorina. 
x88$ Ch, D. Rev. Oct. 95 In the Book of Leinster thirty four 
foreign saints are equated with natives. 

lienee Equa ted ppl. a., Equa ting vbl. sb. 

1633 H. Gkluhrand in T. James Voy. R ij, The Actuated 
Anomaly of the < orbe. 1691 Wood Ath. Ojcoh. II. 338 He 
divulged his invention of the equating of a streight line to a 
crooked or parabole. 1694 £. Halley in Phil Trans. 
XVIII. 351 When the equaled Number II. is less than 
113. *79 ° Herschel ibid. LXXI. 133 The clock altered 

to true equated time. 18x7 H. T. Cole brooks Algebra , 
etc. 313 The mean or equated depth. 1870 Bowen Logic 
vi. 160 It makes no difference which of the equated quanti- 
ties is placed first. 

Equation (tkw/ijon). Also 4 equaoion, 
equaoioun, 6-7 equation, [ad. L. mqudticn-cm, 

C *qud-re ; see Equant.] The action of equalling. 

I. The action of making equal. 

+ 1. spec . in Astro/. Equal partition. Equations 
0 / houses : the method of dividing the sphere equally 
into 4 houses * for astrological purposes. Obs . 

* Chaucer Emuhl. T. 551 And nise proporcioneles 
conuenientx nor htse equacions in euery thyng. c igx — 


Astro/. 1. § 32 With the smale point of the foraeide label, 
shallow kalcule thyne equaciouns in the bordure of thin 
Astrolabie 1303 Gower Conf. III. 67 He loketh hU equa. 
cions And eke the constellacions. 

2. $en. The action of making equal or balancing ; 
the state of being equally balanced, equilibrium, 
equality. Now chiefly in phrat>cs like equation of 
demand and supply , equation of trade , etc. 

1656 Blount Glossopr., Equation , making equal, even or 
plain. X677 *PrTm, Orig. Man. 11. ix. ai6The very Re- 
dundance it self of Mankind seeming by a natural consecution 
to yield and submmister this Remedy, for its Reduction and 
Equation. 17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan it. (R.), Again the golden 
day resum’d its right, And rul’d in just equation with the 
night. 19*6 Shll\ck:ke Voy. round World iao It would 
be difficult to determine the different values of the dollar* 
and the candlesticks, so as to come to a nice equation of 
the matter. 1848 Mill Pol. Ecoh. ih. xxi. |i (1876)275 
An excess of imports over exports, arising from the fact that 
the equation of international demand is not yet established. 
1850 Gmotk Greece n. lx. VII. 481 If his personal suffering 
could. . be. .set in equation against the mischief brought by 
himself both on hia army and his country. 1876 Fawcett 
Pol. Eton. 111. viL 399 These prices would adjust the equa- 
tion of international trade. 

II. Reduction to a normal value or position. 

3. Astr . The action of adding to or subtract- 
ing from any result of observation or calculation 
such a quantity as will compensate for a known 
cause of irregularity or error. Chiefly concr . the 
quantity added or subtracted for this purpose. 

A nnual equation : see Annual 2 b. 

Equation 0 / the centre : the difference between the mean 
and the true anomaly of a heavenly body, 
t Ectentrit equation : c= Equation to the centre. 

Equation of the equinoxes : the difference between the 
mean and apparent places of the equinoxes, arising from the 
phenomenon known as Precession of the equinoxes. 

Equation of time : the difference between the time shown 
by a clock (mean time) and that shown by a sundial. 

Personal equation : the correction required in astrono- 
mical observations Jn consequence of greater or less inac- 
curacy habitual to individual observers. Also transf. 

x666 Enkiyn Mem, (1857) II. *t To the Royal Society, 
where one Mercator, .produced his rare clock, and new mo- 
tion to |»erform the equations. 17*6 tr. Gregory’s Astron. 

I. 111. 421 When both these Causes of the Equation of Time 
hold. x8xa Woodiiouse Astron. xxxiv. 320 Corrections, or, 
as they arc astronomically called, equations. 1834 Nat. 
Philos., Astron. x. 193/1 (tJvef Knowl. Soc.1 The equation 
of the centre [of the sun) is subject to a very slow secular 
variation *853 I .ardnek Handbk. Astron. $ 3200 If we 
suppose an imaginary moon to move from perihelion 
through aphelion back to perihelion, with a uniform angu- 
lar velocity . the distance Instween this imaginary moon and 
the true moon is called the equation qf tjhe centre. 1854 
Moseley Astron. xxi. (ed. 4) 96 The difference between 
true and mean solar time.. is called the equation of time. 
x68x Lockykk in Nature No. 614. 318 Photography has no 
personal equation. 1881 New York Nation XXXII. 430 
The scientific genealogists of the more advanced school, 
who settle the problem off-hand, often in accordance with 
their personal equation. 

4. Equation of payments : the process of find- 
ing a mean time lor the equitable payment in one 
amount of several sums due at different times. 

1677 Cocker Arith. xxix. 309 Equation of payments U 
that Rule, .whereby to reduce the times for payment of 
several sums of money to an equated time for payment of 
the whole debt without dammage to the Debtor or Creditor. 

III. Statement of equality, 
f 5. Math. The action of stating the identity in 
value of two quantities or expressions. Obs . 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 6 That great Arilhmcticall Arte of 
^Equation : commonly called. .Algebra. 1579 Digces Sira 
tiot. 44 /Equation is nothing else but a certain conference 
of two numbers being in value Equal, and yet in multitude 
and Denomination different. 1664 Power EaP. Philos. 111. 
187 Thus came they to upbraid . . Algebra with the ASqua- 
tion of three discontinued Number*. 1673 Kersey Algebra 
I. xi. 51 An Equation in the Algebraical Art i* a mutual 
comparing of two equal Quantities or Things of different 
Denominations. 


0. concr. A formula affirming the equivalence 
of two quantitative expressions, which are for this 
purpose connected by the sign « . 

The two chief kinds of equations are : (x) Those which con* 
taln a symbols denoting one or more unknown quantities; 
to discover the numerical values of these U called • solving ; 
the equation j the numbers which will * satisfy * an equa- 
tion, i. e. which may be substituted for the symbol of un- 
known quantity without rendering the statement incorrect, 
are called its * roots '. (3) Those which indicate a constant 
relation existing between variables ; as Equation to a curve, 
an equation expressing a relation between coordinates or the 
like, which is constant for every point in the curve ; equa- 
tion qf motions , etc. Equations are distinguished as simple , 
quadratic , cubic t biquadratic , etc. (or as of the 1st, and, 
3rd, 4th, etc. degree) according to the highest power which 
they contain of any unknown or variable. 

>570 Billingsley Euclid 11, Introd. 60 Many rules . . of 
Algebra, with the equations therein vsed. sogy Hobbes 
Absurd Geom. Wks. 1845 VII. 366 You mean that .. the 
lowermost to the lowermost in the first equation are equal. 
<730 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 63 Mr. de Buffon mention'd . . 
we should.. resolve the equation. 1807 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 3** The equation to the curve being ajemfi, 
*8x6 Playfair Nat. Phil II. 297 This method of deter* 
mining the co-efficients of a given function, or correcting 
them from obeervation, by means of what are called Equa- 
tions of Condition, is sakf to have been invented by Tonies 
Mayer of a G6ttingen. 1838 Dk Morgan Ess. Probab. 39 
An investigation of the method of solving an equation. 
5853 Sia H 7 Douglas Mil. Bridges (ed. 3) ix Hence there 
L obtained the following equation of motion : a /sin. 6, 



EQUATION AL. 

8. Stewart Heat § 6a From thin equation we de* 
rive at once the relation between the temperature and the 
density of air. 1870 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . l 1 191 
What is called the T equation of continuity * Ifor fluids], an 
unhappily chosen expression. 

b. transf* 

1I60 Aar. Thomson Linos Th. |68. no Every affirmative 
judgment may be regarded as an equation of subject and 
• predicate. 

0. A formula which represents a chemical re- 
action by stating the equality between the symbols 
representing the original and those which repre- 
sent the resulting substances. 

**7 T. Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) II. 13a We have therefore 
this equation, Carbon »8 + Oxygen 7a ■ Carb. Ox. 69 H 
Oxygen 31. 1S44-57 G. Bind Ur in. Deposits (ed. 5) 245 

In the following equation this decomposition of the allan- 
toin is assumed to nave occurred. 1833 W. Gregory Inorg. 
Chem. (ed. 3) 90 The following equation explains the change. 
(KO,NOa)+a(HO.SOs)-(KO,HO.aSO a )+(HO,NO R ). 
Equational (/kw/'-Janal), a. [f. prec. + -AI..] 
Pertaining to, or involving the use of, equations. 

1864 W. Hipsley (title/ Equational Arithmetic : Dues- 
t ions of Interest, Annuities, &c. *t*8o Athenaeum 13 Nov. 

636/3 A further theoretical aid in equational logic. 

Hence Squ**tlon&lljr adv . , in an equational 
form ; by the use of eauations. 

1881 Jevons in Nature XXI II. 487 They [secondary pro- 
positions] obey exactly the same formal laws as primary 
propositions, and are of course expressed equationally. 

Equation!*!!! (ikw^-Joniz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-ism.] Also Bqnatlonlst [ + -iht.] (See quots.) 

1871 W. G. Ward Ess. Theism (1884) II. 247 The prin- 
ciple of ‘ equationism * ; the principle . . of effecting an * equa- 
tion ' between the strength of his < onvictions and the amount 
of proof on which they respectively rest . . The objection of 
equationixtx. -can be otherwise met. 

Equator (/kw<F‘*tSj, -at). Also 7-8 ssquator. 

! ’a. late L. /equator one who makes equal, hence 
n late L. (ctrculus) eequator did ct metis 1 the 
equalizer of day and night’ 'cf. equinoctial), f. 
trauarc to make equal, f. /p quus equal.] 

1 . Astr* A great circle of the celestial sphere, 
whose plane is perpendicular to the axis of the 
earth. (When the sun is in the equator, day and 
night are equal in length : hence the name.) Com- 
monly called the Equinoctial. 

c 139* Chaucer Astral . 1. jf 17 The middel ccrcle . . is 
eloped also the weycre, equator of the day. 1594 J. Davis 
Seaman's Seer. 11. (1607) 2 When the Sunnc cometh vpon 
the Equator, then the date* and night* are of one length 
through the whole worlde. 168a Sir T. Brownr Chr. Mar. 
121 The time might come when capclla. .would have its 
motion in the aequator. 17x6 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 11. 295 
The beginning of the Equator, from whence the Right As- 
cension of the Stars is reckoned, is where it intersects the 
Ecliptic. 1837 Whrwkll Hist. Induct. Sc. 111. i. } 8. I. 144 
The circle which divided the sphere [of the heavens] exactly 
midway between these poles was called the equator. 

2 . Geog. A great circle of the earth, in the plane 
of the celestial equator, and equidistant from the 
two poles. 

161 1 Bkkrkwood Lang.h Relig . xiv. 140 That the Earth 
on the South side of the Auiuator, should be of a more pon- 
derous disposition then on the North. 1646 Sir T. Brownk 
Pseud. Ep. II. ii. 6x The Northern pole of the Loadstone at- 
tracted a greater weight then the Southerne on this side the 
Equator. 17*7 Thomson Summer 647 Mountains big with 
mines, That on the high equator ridgy rise. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist . (1776) I. 11 A polar prospect, and a landscape at 
the equator, are as opposite in their appearances as in their 
situation. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy. Eng. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. is The sea-fire shines in her wake .. Near the 
equator, you can read small print by it. 
jtg* a 1631 Donne Select. (1840) 105 A Christian hath no 
solstice . . much less hath he any equator, where days and 
nights are equal, that is, a liberty to spend as tnuen time 
Ul, as well, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 1. 39 It [the Reforma- 
tion) is as it were the Equator, or that remarkable Line, 
dividing between Eminent Prelates, Learned Writers, and 
Benefactors to the Publick, who lived Before or After it. 

8. tramf. A similarly situated circle on any 
heavenly (or, occasionally, any spherical) body. 

1748 J. Parsons Hum. Physiognomy i. 14 Because Santo- 
rini, in his Figure of the Face, makes the Eye-lids meet 
upon the very Equator of the Eye-ball 1834 Nat. Philos ., 
Astron . iil 83 (Usef, Knowl. Soc.) The great circle perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the moon, is called Tor a similar reason 
the equator of the moon. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 351 In 
a sphere of quartz, .at the equator. 1868 Lockykr tr. Guil- 
lem in's Heathens (ed. 3) 37 The rapidity of this movement 
varies regularly with their [Sun-spots’] distance from the 
solar equator. 

b. Magnetic equator, an irregular line, passing 
round the earth in the neighbourhood of the 
equator, on which the magnet nas no dip ; « Aclinic 
line (see Aclinic). 

183a Nat. Philos ., Magnetism HI | 98 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) 
The magnetic equator. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Conner. 
Pkys. Sc* xxx* 34a A line encircling the earth, called the 
magnetic equator. 

0. Equator of the magnet (see quots.). 

*38 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. 60 The Magnet . . is 
separated or diuided by a middle line or ^Equator. 1837 
Brewster Magnet. 051 It U obvious, .that the magnetic 
intensity increases from the equator to the poles. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc* (ed. 6) I. xv. 416 Hold the needle over 
the equator of the magnet. 1885 S. Thompson Electr. 4 
Mag** U. § 78 The portion of the magnet which lies between 
the two poles is apparently less magnetic . . This region 
Gilbert called the equator of the magnet. 
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4 u attrib , and Comb., as equator-sun ; equator- 
ward* adv*, towards the equator. 

1733 Thomson Liberty tv. 413 Those [paths of the tea) 
that, profuse Drunk by Equator-Sun*, severely shine. 187s 
Croll Climate 4 T. x. 187 The pressure . . impel* the l>ottoin* 
water equatorwards. 1884 Daily News a Aug. 5 4 To con- 
tinue the voyage equatorwards. 

Equatorial (ikwitS«Tiil), a. and sb . Also 
7-8 osquatorial, 8-9 equate real. [f. I* /equator 
(see prec.) + «(i)al ; in Fr. Equatorial . ] 

A. adj. 

L Of or pertaining to the equator ; situated or 
existing on or about the equator. 

1713 Durham Phvs.-Theol, 11. i. note 1 (R.), A prolate 
spnsroid, making the polar about 34 miles shorter than the 
equatorial diameter. 1789 Hkrhou-i. .Saturn in /'hit. 

I rons. I.XXX. »6The arrangement of the 1*1 l* .ha* always 
followed the direction of the ring, which is what 1 have 
called being equatorial. 1794 G. Adams Not. Exp or. 
Philos. 111. xxxii. 334 Their surface* will be higher, .in the 
equatoreal, than in tno polar regions, i860 Mai ry Phyx, 
Geog. Sea v. § 296 Panama i* in the region of equatorial 
calm*. 1870 Vkats Nat. Hist. Comm. 65 Equatorial grains 
are maize and rice. 

b. Pertaining to the ‘ equator’ of a magnet, or 
of any spherical or spheroidal body. 

1664' Powfr Exp. Philos, lit. 168 Those aequatorial parts 
of the Magnet, which l>efore respected the East. 1837 
1 Bkfwstlr Magnet. 268 The middle of a copper wire . . was 
J applied 10 the equatorial groove. x86x J. R. Grrenr Man. 

I Auim. Ktngd. % Cerlent. 227 In Cesium., these [a pair of 
symmetrical tentacles] do not . . issue from the equatorial 
! region, thence turning away from the month. 

2 . Equatorial instrument or telescope : an appn- 
| ratus consisting essentially of a telescope attached 
; by an arm to an axle revolving in a direction 
j parallel to the plane of the equator. By a uniform 
motion given to this axle (in large instruments by 
clockwork) the telcscojx: follows the diurnal ap- 
parent motion of any point in the heavens to 
which it is directed. Equatorial circle : a gradu- 
ated circle (otherwise called hour-citric, right- 
ascension-circle) revolving in a plane parallel to 
the equator, forming part of the equatorial in- 
strument. 

1791 Jn rFRSON in Harpers Mag. (1885) Mar. 53^/2 lie 
in to pay for equatorial instrument. >793 Sm G. Shuck- 
bukch Equator. Instr. in Phi. Tram. LXXXII 1. 72 The 
idea of an equatorial telescope wan again renewed by three 
several artists in this kingdom. 1868 Airy Pop. Astron. ii. 19 
For causing the Equatoreal instrument to revolve uniformly. 

B. sb. Equatonal instmment : see A. 2. 

1701 Sir G. Shuckburgh Equator. Instr. in Phil. I rons. 

LXXXII I. 84 The equatorial is a machine calculated to 
observe the heavenly bodies in every part of the hemisphere. 
1847 Whrwkll Hist. I ruiuct. Sc. mi. vi. ft 1 (ed. 3) Transit 
instruments, equatorial*, heliometcr*. 1879 Loc.kym Hem. 
Astron. vi. 234 An equatorial. 

b. attrib. in equatorial clock , a clock for driving 
an equatorial. 

1M4 Bhittrn Watch and Clotlcm. lland-bk. 66, 102. 

EquatoriaUy (,/kwato- riali), a</v. [f. prcc. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an equatorial direction or position. 

1 80 a Paley Nat. Theol. viii, It is occasionally requisite, 
that the obiect-cnd of the instrument be moved up and 
down, a* well a* horizontally or equatorially. 1868 Lockvfr 
Elem. Astron. 224 An eight-inch tcle*cope, equatorially 
mounted. 1870 R. M. Vntc.v&QH Eleitr. 41 Some arranged 
them*elvcs axially, others equatorially. 1873 Croll Climate 
4 T. vi. 1 13 The cool and heavy water of the polar basin . . 
would flow equatorially with equal velocity. 1889 Burdon- 
Sandkrson in Nature 26 Sept. 529 Suppose that . . the ca- 
talyrable material . . is accumulated equatorially. 

t EqU6. Sc. Obs. A balanced account ; an 
acquittance, receipt. 'So called from the phrase, 
et sic teque, which was written at the foot of an 
account when it was closed or settled.’ (Jam. 
Su/>pl.) 

1036 Kec. Burgh Glasg. (1876) II, 41 Supplicatiounc* to 
the exchequer annent our eque. 1637 Rec. Burgh Aberdean 
(1871) I. n8The tounea eque wpoun the payment of thair 
burrow maille*. 

Equorry (e kw£ri, fkweTi). Forms: a. 6 es- 
quiry(e, 7 escuirie, 8 ©gourde. / 9 . 6 equirrie, 
7 equerie, 7-9 ©query, 7- equerry. 7. aphet. 
6-8 query, -rry, qulry, -rry, [ad, F. I curie , ear- 
lier tscurie (also escuieric, by erroneous association 
with escuyer Eng u ike), med.L. scuria stable, f. 
OHG. schr shell, shelter (whence sciura, MHG. 
schiure , mod.G. schetttr bam). The surviving Eng. 
form is due to an erroneous idea of some connexion 
with L. equus horse ; the accentuation on the first 
syll., favoured by most Diets, of the present cen- 
tury, is due to the same cause.] 

+ 1 . The stables belonging to a royal or princely 
household; the body of officers in charge of the 
stables. Obs* 

a- ifttfHuiorr, Eaquirye, eqaitium. 1399 in SpottU wood 
Hist. Ch. Scotl. (*677) vi. 413 HU Majeftties nou«e and 
enquiry and *table. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor . 84 
Tm keeping of an eftcuiric or stable of home*. 

ft 1600 Gowrit Contpir. in Select. Harl* Mise. (1793) 190 
ms hienes being now come downe by the equerie. a 1601 
Boyle Whs. VI. 354 (R ). Sir R. P.. that U, (m the ear) Sir 
Robert Pye of the equeiTy. *731 in Bailey vol. II. »8oo 
Coleridck Piccolom. t. ix, There is brought to me from 
your equerry A splendid . . bunting dress. 


EQUESTRIAN. 

V- 1611 Speed Hist. Gt , Brit. ix. xxiv. (163s) 1181 lie 
haulng familiar acquaintance in the Quirry. 1633 Fori* 
Lo%*t's Sacr. 1. ii, There's not a groom o' the query could 
have match'd The jolly riding man. 1919 Gloss<*gr. A net. 
Nova k, v, (Jueny, A (Gentleman of the Querry. 

2 . [Short for 1 gentleman of the equerry*, ‘groom 
of the equerry*; cf. AK. esquire de qurye , OF. 
estuyer aescuyrie . ] + a. A groom {obs.). b. 
An officer in the service of a royal or other exalted 
personage, charged with the care of the horses, 
At the English Court, an officer of the royal 
household, charged with the duty of occasional 
attendance on the sovereign. 

* *708 Chamberlain State Gt. Brit. 1. 11. xii. (1743) 100 

Tho constable hath also the power of escuiien & pages. 

p. xgpt Horkry Trav. (1857) 197 At Yeranlaue another 
enuirric of the stable mett him. Se*r. Serf. Money 

Chat. yas. (i8$U »5* In repavnng of his house as one of 
the ©query*. 1708 l.ond. Gaz. No. 4464/4 Ona Kquery, two 
Page* of Honour, and the Gentleman Usher in waiting, 
in Her Maie*ty‘* Leading Conch. 1736-7 tr. Keysier s 
Trav, (1760) 1 11 . 255 Attended .. by the Roman empcrai* 

. as if they were equerries or grooms of the holy *ee. 1813 
Examiner 3 May 280/2 His Royal Hijthrie** . left Carlton 
Hou«c. .accompanied hy Captain Portlcr, hi* Kquerv. tSt* 
tr. Lamartines Trav. lax/ 41 T 1 he equerry of Lauy 
Stanhope, who i* at the Mime time her physician. 1863 
Maffki Brigand I i/e 11 . 18 The cqurnic* ami militia ol 
the baron*. 

y. |isa6 Housrh, jyy The Muster of the Horse 
to have sitting with him at hi* table the K squire* de Qui>© 
and the A'euor 1 l hid. »</> I he Master of the Horses doe 
appoint all siuh IJuerrie*, Ofluers, and Keepeis a*, et« 
1391 Svlvkhtfh Du Bat tas I. \ it . (1641) 61/2 A* skilfull 
Quirry, that commands the Stable Of some gient Prince. 
[1603 ‘ Florid Montaigne 1. ix. (163a) 17 A Gentleman., 
serving the King in place of one of the O u »et* of his 
Quicnc ] 1608 III*. Hai i. Epist. ». vi, Ftameseo del Camp** 
(one of the Arch-Dukes Quiryes). 1693 Lumrmi Brief 
Ret. (1857) III. 165 Mi. C hurlc* Turner .. querrie to Kmc 
Jamc*. 1763 Mnh, K Stani rv Prime Pitt 14 The Quen > 
or Riding-Master .. beat down a poor ancient Woman into 
a very miry Place. 

Hence S’qnerrjfthlp, the office or position ol 


an equerry. 

fl 1787 Mi*m Buknky Diary (18*2' 
Lquerryship. 188a Standard 13 No 
bus held 


> III. 426 Het husband s 
Kquerryship. 188a Standard 13 Nov. 4/3 Colonel M ’Neill 
rid forth 


for the last eight year* an Kqtiemshipio the Queen, 
v. 1O11 Coign,, hscuyrte , a Querry *nip «60i Hiouni 
(llostogr , Querryship. 


Now 


P 


Equertrial (/kwoiriSl), a. 
as next + -AL.j — Equkkthian. 

1533 Gnimai.d tr. Cit era's Duties (c. 1600) 99 b. It was 
wont to l>ce done abroad by v* of the Lou ©stria 11 ordei. 
1607 Tonrfll lour-/. Beasts (1673) 232 'lne Right of one 
of these is nothing inferiour to the equentrial party coloured 
(aparison*. 1611 Cohvat Crudities 289 One bundled and 
sixty fiue marble Rtatue* of woithy peiwuiages, partly 
cqucstriall, partly pedentriall. 1710 (5 zhi. tr Mtssotts 
/ rav. Eng. 300 (D.), Two other* of the *ame King, om* 
equestrial, and most furiously ugly. 1883 C. BrAKO Re 
formation iii. 96 The rquc*trial portrait which represents 
him triumphing over the Protestant* on the battle field of 
Mfihlberg. 

Equestrian (/kwestridn), a. and sb. [f. I, 
equestri-s belonging to a horseman (f. eques horse 
mnn, f. equ u r horse) + -AN.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to horse-riding. Also of 
persons : Skilled in horse-riding. 

1636 81 Blount G/ossogr., Equestrian , |>©rtaining lo a 
Hor*e-mao, Knight, or Gentleman, or to an Horse. 1711 
Stfklk Sprit. No. 104 P 1, 1 should be glad if a certain 
Equestrian Order of Ladie* . . would take thi* Subject into 
their scriou* Consideration, 1741 Middlfton Cuero (1742) 
I iv. 27i The Equestrian race* of the Circus. 1738 Johnson 
Jdler No. 6 a 4 Future candidate* for equestrian glory. 1838 
I.ytton A lice 11. vi. 81 Evelyn'* inex|>eriencr in equestrian 
matter*. 1866 Edgar R unnymede (1870) 80 Their mettled 
palfrey*, and their equentrian grace. 

2 . Mounted on a horse. Also of a portrait or 
statue : Representing a person on horseback. 

1711 Addi*on Sped. No. 59 p 4 The Antique Equestrian 
Statue of Marcus Aurelius. 1711-14 Spectator (J.), An 
equestrian lady appeared upon the plain*. # 1791 Cowfek 
Odyss. in. 22 Advance at once to the eque*trian chief. 1840 
Dickknm Bam. Rudge x, To nil for an equestrian portrait. 

3 . Rom. Ant. Of or pertaining to the order of 
Equites or Knights. 

1696 Kknnett Rom.Antiq. 11. m.t. 9 1 One that had Four 
hundred [seatertia] might be taken into th© Equestrian 
Order. 1781 Gibbon Peel. <7 F. III. 241 Whatever might 
l>e the number*, of equestrian, or plebeian rank, who per 
ished in the massacre of Home. 1879 Froudf ( <rsar viii 
78 Cicero challenged hi* opponent* . to find a single in 
stance in which an Equestrian Court could be found to haw 
given a corrupt verdirt. 

transf. 1791 Burkk App. Whigs Wk*. 1808 VI. 237 A 
middle sort of inen ; a sort of equestrian order. 

b. Hist. Of or pertaining to the ‘knightly 
order’ in the states ol the Holy Roman Empire. 

1684 Scandtrbeg Redtv . iv. 64 Next day the Equestrian 
Order went to tne House of Senator*.^ 1711 Lend. Gat. 
No. 4030/1 The Deputies of the Equestrian Order, were to 
meet tnere. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist . Re/. III. 6*7 The 
bishop, chapter and eque*trian order, or noble* (RitterscnaftX 

B. sb. a. One who rides on horseback, b. 
One who publicly performs on horseback. 

1791 4 G Gambado' Ann. Horsem. v. (1809) By Many of 
hi* Majesty's faithful subjects, whose occupations oblige 
them daily to figure a* equestrians* tSti Scott Hrt 
Midi xiii, He stopped . . internally wishlna no good to thr 
panting equestrian. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg , Spectre 



EQUESTRIENNE. 
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EQUIDISTANT. 


Tapping ton (188a) 336 Mr. Peter*. .1 ml iflerent AS Ail eques- 
trian, had acquired some fame a* a whip. *860 Kmf.kson 
Cana. Life, Fait Wk*. (Bohn) II. 128 Ah the equestrian* 
in the circus throw themselves nimbly from horse to horse. 
«®73 H. Spence « Study Social. x. 343 The tract* for eques- 
trians having been from time to time increased. 

Hence f Bqueitrlaixa Inonce-wd. [f. as if Lat.], 
a female equestrian. Squertrlanl 0m, the art or 
practice of riding on horseback. Xquwtrlanlxe 
v. intr. , to act as an equestrian. Bqu aatrian 
losing vbl. sb . 

x8s« C. M. Wkstmacott Eng. S/y I. 197 See Mr*. M. a 
superb equestrian*. *87* 67 <w 5 At ig., Dislike of eques- 
trianism, 1881 Morning Post 29 Sept. 5/4 Schule Reiterei 
. . or riding school equestrianism. 1BV7 Boston (Mans.) 
Jrnl, 28 Nov. 3/1 Senator - - and his daughter* cquestriani/o 
about Washington daily. 1886 Blackie in Cassells l ant. 
Mag. Feh. 151 'Phi* habit of bracing equestruu>i*ing. 

Equestrienne, [pseudo- Fr. fcm. of Eques- 
trian.] A horsewoman, female equestrian. 

«*4 in Wkbhter. 1888 G. C. Boase Dtnurw in Diit. 
Nat, Btog. XVI. ^7/1 A well-known equestrienne, 

Equi- (/"• kwi-), repr. L. wqui-, combining foim 
of irquus equal, prefixed originally to words of 
Latin origin, as equiangular, but occasionally to 
those from other sources, as equi-balance. The 
majority of the words so formed are adjectives ; 
these are chiefly parasynthetic derivatives f. sb*. 
after the analogy of the simple adjs. ; In other 
instances the prefix has the advb. sense 'equally, 
in an equal degree \ Less frequently the prefix 
forms verbs and substantives. 

B qul|8Ahfcrmo‘nlo a . (sec quot.) Hence B qui- 
anharmonlcally cuiv. Equl,orti*oulate a., ha v- 
ing equal joints with another. Xquibalance sb. 
*» Equilibrium. + Xqttibalanoe v. Obs., to coun- 
terpoise, to constitute an equivalent to. B qui- 
blra&late a., having two equal rays. Bqui- 
ohangeable a., equally varying. tBqnloheap- 
nets, Obs. thcquality of being equally cheap. Bqnl« 
oo nvtx a ., having two convex surfaces presenting 
equal curves. XquicreEcent a., increasing by 
equal amounts, having equal increments. +Eqni- 
en rve a . Obs., having an equal curve to (some 
other line). B quidiagonal a ., having the dia- 
gonals equal. B qulditrrnal a. notue-wd., transl. 
Gr. l(Trj fupivbt (see quot.). + Bquldlvi slon, Obs., 
equal division. + B quldu Table a . Obs., enually 
durable. Bquii^’zoalUxioy, the being equally ex- 
cellent. Bquigraphlo, a. (see quot.). Bqul- 
lobate a., equally lobatc, having equal lobes, 
f Bquilu osnt a. Obs., shining with equal or even 
light. B quimoms ntol a. Physics, having equal 
momenta of inertia about parallel axes, + JSqui- 
neceanary a. Obs., needful in an equal degree. 
tBqalnu morally adv. Obs., in equal, i.e. cor- 
responding, numl)crs or feet, f Bqulnu'msrant 
a. Obs., having the same number, consisting of the 
same number. tB’*qniomnl ‘potent a. Obs., equally 
all-powerful. Bqulpo niate v. Obs., to weigh 
equally ; to esteem alike. B qniporlo dio a., hav- 
ing equal periods. Bqulpro'bablllsm, the doc- 
trine of the equiprobabilists. Bqnipro babllist 
(sec quot.). Bqniprodn oing a., equally pro- 
ducing ; producing an equal amount or crop. 
Bqnlr**dlil a., having eoual radii. 8qnlr»« 
dlcal a., 'equally radical’ (W.). Bqulaog- 
mental a. Math., having equal segments. Bqui- 
»laed a., equally sized, of equal size. fBqni- 
•uffl'rieaoy nonce-wd., the being equally sufficient. 
Slquitangential a., having a tangent equal to a 
constant line ; said of a certain curve, + Bqnl- 
temporaneoua a. Obs., performed in equal 
lengths of time, f Bqulvali&nt a. Obs., equally 
valiant ; of sufficient prowess. Bquivalue v. 
tram., (a.) to value equally, put on a par; ( b .) 
to equal in value. B'qulvalved a. Conch, (see 
quot.). f Bqulvelooity. Obs., equality in velo- 
city. Bqulvo'te, the event of an equal number of 
votes having been given on either side. 

1885 Lkddesdorf Cremona’s Proj. Grow. 55 If two ranges, 
each of four points, are projective, they . . are # cquianhar- 
monie. 185a Dana Crust. 11. 1131 The accessory branch in 
but little the shorter, nearly "eqm-articulate. 184s Blackiv. 
Mag. XL 1 X. 37a The sphere of Corcggio. .exemplified the 
attempt to create an "equi-balance of the great element* of 
the constitution of man. 1669 Mani.ry Grotius * Low C. 
tVarres 916, 300 Foot, or so many Ships, as should * equi- 
liallance that Number. 167s J. Smith Chr. Re tig. Appeal 
48 (LX In Mahomet . . the passions of amorousness and 
ambition were almost equibalanced- <11678 Woodhrad 
Holy Living (1688) 1x0 Equibal lancing to the other. 1800 
Sir W. Hkrsciirl in Phil. Trans. XC. 536 The propor- 
tional elevations which a set of "equi-changeable thermo- 
meter* would experience. 1817 H. T. Cole brook* Algebra 
58 "Equidiagonal tetragons. x6xa Sturtrvant Metallic a 
11854)85 Equi-sufficiencie, * Equi -cheapness, Equi-excellency 
(are the lesser verities of a deriuative Inuention]. 18 97 B. 
Price InfiMitesimal Calculus l. 89 This variable . . I have 
venturedto call "Equicrcscent. 17*6 tr, Gregory's Astron. 
I. 1. 47 The Proportions . . agree . , to this Curve, to which 


the Circle is *equieurvc. 176a tr. Buschtntfs Syst. Geog. 
I. Pref. 39 The radius of a circle tequicurvc to the meridian. 
1898 Wiiewkll Nov. Org. 262 (L.) f 'Hie circle which the 
sun describes in his diurnal motion, when the day* and 
nights are equal, the flreeks called tnc *equidiumal. 1633 
Ames Agst. Cerent. 11. 174 Thru doeth not hinder a Mi|>er. 
division, or # a»qu id i vision^ into common and speciall. 1686 
(Joad Celest. Bodies 11. viii. 256 To ascribe a durable Con- 
stitution, or State of Air, to ad "Equi durable mover. i6xa 
l*ce (juot. for eqmcheapness\ "Equiexcollency. 1866 Proc tor 
Hamlbk. Stars 33 The homolojjraphic (or, as I prefer to 
call it, the *equigraphic) projection of maps: that is of the 
construction of maps in which all areas shall be correctly 
given. 187a Nicholson Palueont. 325 Ganoids with hetero- 
cereal *cquilobate tail*. 1608 Svl\ fsTkk Du Bartas 767 
Bcc*t Cloudy, clcer, Eclipse, or night, or day, His lovely 
browe* are *cquilucent ay. 1881 J. Larmor in Nature 
XXIV. 605 The well-known property of # euui-momcntal 
ellipse*. 1663 Buti.fr Hud. 1. iii. 1034 For both to give 
blows and to carry, in fight* are *equenccessary. 1640 J. 
Gowfk (titled, Ovid's Festivall*, or Komanr Calcndai ; 
translated into English Verse # cquinumernlly. 170a Am- 
butiinot Coins { J.), This talent of gold, though not *equi- 
numerant, nor yet equiponderant, as to any other; yet was 
equivalent to some correspondent talent in hra**. *797 J. 
Lawrence in Monthly Mag. (1818) XLVI. 314 That even 
abstract power appears to be limited by *cquiomnipotent 
absurdity. i6pa-x73R Coles, * F.qm/xnsate, weigh or c*s- 
teem alike. 188a IvliNf min Unipi. Kmemat. to Superposed 
* Equi per iodic Rectilinear Vibration*. 1817 H. 'J'. C*oi « - 
brook k Algebra 74 Also in an *equi- perpendicular tetragon 
.. to find the area. 1888 Dublin Kn>. Jan. 219 The con- 
test between probabilism and # sequiprobabih*m has not 
been touched nt nil. 188a Littm-oale in Encycl. Brit. 
XIV. 636 s.v, Lignori, * Equiprobabilists, who teach that 
in a balance of opinion the less safe opinion maybe lawfully 
followed, provided it l»e as probable, or nearly as probable, 
us its opposite. 1846 Gkote Greece it. vi. II. <37 Something 
approaching to *equi-produeing lot* for all. 1817 Coleridok 
Btog. Lit. 130 If we affirm of a circle that it i* *equi-radial. 
1880 Evening Post 25 Jun. 1/4 The lady’s bicycle, which i* 
built . . with *equi-sizcd wheel*. x6xs l*cc quot. for equi 
cheapness # Kqui-suflu.iuncy. 1719 Dk Moure in Phil. 
Trans. XXIX. 334 The Curve A C B may. be call'd the 
•Equitangential Cutve. 1871 Olnky Geotn, xiii. 172 The. . 
F.quitangential Curve is generated by the motion of a 
weight, etc. 1700 F. Hauksber Phys. Mech. F.tbtr v. 
11719) 197 Galileos famous Proposition, al»out the *Equi- 
temporaneous Descents of heavy Bodie* in the Chords of a 
Circle. 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gul/V ) ij h, The daughter 
. *h.d luiue much adoe to find ^equiunliaut cluimpions. 
1803 W. Taylok in Robbcrds Mem. I, 470 He has the fault 
of all our antiquaries, to *cquivnlue the noble and the rabble 
of authorities. 1865 F. Hai t. in Render 14 Jan. 43 /» Any- 
thing adequate mounts up to; whereas that which 1* 
udequativc simply equivaluc*. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anal 
I. 711 In a considerable number of species the two 
valve* are alike, when the shell is said to he ''equtvalvcd. 
1 66a Stillingel. Orig. Smr. in. ii. 9 16 The *®qui-vclocity 
of the motion of all Atoms . . which he likewise asserted. 
1749 R ci>ised Charter Yale Coll in Catal. Yale Univ.iy. 886) 
ao Where an "Equivot© happens, the President shall have 
a casting Vote. 1888 A. P Foster in Advante (Chicago) 
1 Mar. 133 In an equi-vote the question shall determine on 
that side on which the presiding member shall have voted. 

Bquifldval : sec Kqujsval. 
t Equia'ngle, (I. and sb. Obs . [a, Fr. Squi- 

angle, f. tqui Kqui- + angle Anoi.k .1 

A. adj. Having equal angles : ws Equiangular. 

1970 Billingsley Euclid tv. d. m* To describe n triangle 

cq mangle vnto a triangle geuen. 1571 Diggks Fantom. 
(1591)5 1 hey are termed Kquiangle Polygon*. 1611 Coigk., 
Itosaldre. .consists of twentie e<|uiangle triangle*. 

B. sb. pi.. Equal angles, fly equi angles : at 
right angles. 

*593 Nordkn Spei. Brtt., M'se\. i. 10 It cutteth the same 
also by cquiangle*. 

t Bqui& Xlgled, a. Obs , Also 7 eequi-. [f. as 
prec. -ki> 2 ; cf. Angled.] *= Equiangular. 

1660 T. Wii i^seord Scales of Commerce 182 A triangle, 
equiangled with that of the Turrets shadow. 167a Bovi k 
Orig. Gems Wk*. 1773 III. 531 Twelve equilateral and 
equiangled Pentagons. 1605 Aungham Geom. E/tt. 75 
Tnc triangles . . arc equiangled. 

Equiangnlar (/"kwi,x‘i)gi/flii N , a. Geom. [f. 
Equi- + Angular.] Having equal angles. 

a. Having all its angles equal, d. Having 
angles respectively equal with those of another 
figure, or making equal angles with a line. Equi 
angular spiral (see quot. 1884). 

sp6o Barrow Euclid 1. def. 28 b, An Equiangular or 
equal-angled figure is that whereof all the angles are equal. 
1711-1800 in Baii.by. 1756 Simpron Euclid (Jod.), A circle 
may be inscribed in a given equilateral and equiangular 
quindccagon. 1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI, at The method 
employcQ to make the threads of the screw equiangular 
with the axis. 1840 Lardnkr Geom. no Mutually equi- 
angular, and .. therefore similar. 1854 Woodward MoL 
lusca 11. 223 Beak prominent, area equiangular. 1884 B. Wil- 
liamson D(/f, Calculus xii. 333 In the logarithmic spiral . . 
the angle between the radius vector and the tangent U con- 
stant. On account of thU property the curve is also called 
the equiangular spiral. 

Equiangular! ty (rkwiice ijgi«lac*rlti). [f. 

prec. -f -ity.) The condition or fact of being equi- 
angular. 

*8SS H. Sprncbr Prime. Psychol. (1873) II. 54 The equi- 
lateralness of a triangle U known from Us equiangularity. 

Equianharmonlo, •articulate : tee Equi-. 
Equiaace (f kwijjekt), a* Crystallogr. [«. Fr. 
Sefuiaxe, f. L, Kqui (see Equi-) + axis Axis.] 
Having e^ual axes. 

t8so J. T. in R isdon’tSuw. Devon In trod. 1 j Some in equi* 
axe crystals have . . been found. x8t? R. Jamuom Char. 


Mm. 333 Equiajee, when it has the shape of a rhomboid, in 
which the axis U equal to that of the primitive rhomboid. 

Equianed (f*kwi,«kst), a. - prec. 

1869 Pmilum Yesuv . x. 37a Five types . . all parts of one 
eaui-axed system. 

Equibalanoe, -biradlate : see Equi- pref. 

+ E quicerve. Obs. [ad. late L. equicervus, f. 
L. equus horse + cervus stag.] (Sec quots.) 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. cx. (*495) 851 In the 
lonac of Perthes is a wylde cowc that hathc heer in her 
nccke as an horse and is of the quontyte of an harte and 
therfore many men callc that cowe Equiceruus and suche 
a cowe is wythout homes.] 157a Bo**ewkll A rmorte 11. 
57 I hc fielde is Mercury, an Euuicerve. of the Moonc. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 174/* An Equicerve, or a Dcer- 
Horse . . i* a Bea-st in the Oriental Countreys having the 
body of a Horse with outward bended horns. 

Equiohangeable, -cheapness, -convex, 
•crescent: see Equi - pref 
Equicrural f /■ kwi,kri>Tai),«. Also 7-8 ®qui-. 
[f. L. Kqutcnir-us (see next) + *al ; cf. Fr. iqui 
crural .] Of a triangle : Having legs of equal 

length ; isosceles. Of a cross : Having equal 
aims. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.f. (ed. 2) 333 Draw lines from 
angle to angle, untill seven cquicrural triangles be described. 
1656-81 in B101 nt Glossogr. 176a Hamimon in Phil. 
Trans. LI IT. 119 Let the o.quicrural triangle A, B,C, re- 
present a wedge. 1843 Fraser’s Mag. XXVII. 716 Pieces 
of masonry, in the form of an cquicrural cross. 

t E*quicrure, et. Obs. [ad. late L. rrquicrur-us , 
nquii r urdus, f. Kqui see Equt-) + crus, crur-is 
leg.] = prec. 

1644 Digby Nat, Bodies ix. (1658) 88 Let the Equicrurc 
triangle be ABC: and from the point A, etc. Ibid. ix. 
( R. ), Consider the increase of an cquicrure triangle. 1775 111 
Ash. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diet*. 

Equicurve : see Equi- pref. 

Equidifferent (fkwi|di‘fgrent\ a. Also 8 
©qmdifTerent. [f. Equi- + Different.] 

1 . Having equal differences; arithmetically pro- 
portional. 

1695 Halley Easy Demonstr. Log. Tangents in Misc. 
Cur. (1708) II. 31 The Secants of sequidifferent Arche*. 
18*7 Hutton Course Math. I. 227 A Series of equldiffercnt 
Terms. 

2 . Said of a crystal in which the numbers of the 
faces presented severally by the prism and by each 
summit, form a series in arithmetical progression, 
as 6, 4, 2. 

1817 R. Jam 1, son Char. Min. 208 Equidiffcrent basaltic 
hornblcnd is a six-sided prism. 

Equidistance (/kwi t di*st&ng). fa. Fr. iqui 
distance , f. iquidistant : see next.] The fact of 
being equidistant. Also in phrase At equidistance 
at equal distances. 

1629 Liuhti oor Misc. 11 (T.), From the equidistance of 
the fetters and vowel, they gather the distinction of the 
person*. 1640 Bi*. Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 334 The col- 
latcrall equidistance of cousens german from the stock 
whence both descend, a tjMt Keill tr. Maupertuis ' Diss. 
(*734) 35 The gravity of Bttlies . . at equidistance from the 
Center of the Earth, is as their quantities of Matter. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Night-c. 417 There lie, out-spread at 
equidistance, thorpes And villages and towns along the 
coast. 

Equidistant (# kwi, distant), a. [a. Fr. iqui 
distant, ad. late L. sequidistant-em, i. Kqui (see 
Equi-) + distanflem standing apart, Distant.] 

1 . Separated by an equal distance or equal dis- 
tances. Also Jig. 

1593 Falk Dialling 14 Draw the line H. I. equidistant 
from A. B. or K. L. 1613 Donne Elegy Pr. Henry Poem* 
(1650) 340 Quotidian things, and equidistant hence, Shut 
in, for man, in one circumference. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 2oi They would be equidistant from that Tro- 
pick. 1796 Morsk Arncr. Geog. I. 590 The situation of 
this metropolis is . . equi-di*tant from the northern and 
southern extremities of the Union. 1817 Colrridge Btog. 
Lit. I. x. 178 My opinions . were almost equidistant from 
all the three prominent Dartics. 1869 Ouseley Connterp. 
xii. 54 The (4) part* should be kept . - equidistant. 

2. Always preserving the same distance (from 
another line, etc.) ; parallel. 

1970 B11.1 ingsley Euclid 1. def. 35 Parallel or equidis- 
tant right lines. 163a N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ix. 308 
It is contained betvrixt two equidistant circles. 1697 S. 
PuR'Chas Pol. Flying-Ins. 105 The back . . hath several 
semicircular equidistant strokes down to the belly. 1809 
Repton Landsc. Gardening 88 The banks of a natural 
river are never equidistant. t848 W. Bartlrtt Egypt to 
Pal , xl (1879) 340 I .. found tne two lines everywhere 
equidistant. 

3. Equidistant projection : a mode of mapping 
a sphere, where the 'centre of projection* Is one 
reached by producing the diameter by a line equal 
to half the chord of a quadrant of the sphere. 

1866 Proctor Handbk. Stars 20 The equidistant projec- 
tion. 1867 Denison Astron. without Math. 13. 

Hence Squldl'ata&tly adv., so as to be equi- 
distant, at an equal distance. + XqtUdi steat- 
neoa, ® Equidistance 

1571 Dioges Pantom. t. Def. B till a, Two right lines • . 
equedistantly placed. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. 
v. 188 The Liver . . doth equldlstantly communicate its 
activity unto either arme. sfjS8 Todd Cycl. A not. V. 598/t 
These parts . . when spread out aquidistantly from each 
other. 1873 Fergumom Sn Tristram Land of Moab 377 The 
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EQUIDIURNAL. 

heads of the arches spaced equidistant) y with those on the 
flanks. itj6 Bailey, Eyuidistetntness, a being equidistant. 

Equidiurnal, -division, •durable, -excel- 


lency t see Equi- pref. 

Eqniform (rkwifpjm), a. [ad. L. tequiformis 
uniform, f, mquus equal + forma shape, figure.] 
Having one and the same shape or form. 

# In mod. Diets. 

Bquifbrmal (*kwi,f<?\rmfcl), a . [f. L. #qui- 
formis (see prec.) 4 -al.] « prec. 

sM) E. R. Lank ester in EncycL Brit XVI. 660 The 
teeth being equi -formal. 

t Equifb’rmity. Obs . [f. Equiform 4 -ity.] 
Uniformity. 

1646 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 191 There being in them 
(the heavens] . . a simplicity of parts, and cquiformity in 
motion continually succeeding each other. 2721-1800 in 
Bailey. *®47 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

XJqulffr&phie : see Equi- pref. 

Eqtmaccnt, a . [f. Equi- 4 L. jacenttm, pr, 
pple. of jacere to lie.] 

i66a Salusdury Math. Coll. Of Trans . 11 . 334 All these 

J iarts of the Water are Equiiacent, as being all equidistant 
rom the Center of the World, 
t Equila'tcr, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 equi- 
latre, 7 equilater. [ad. Fr. cquilatcre, ad. late 
L. m quilater-us, f. sequi- (see Equi-) 4 latus, later -is 
side.j 


A. adj. Having equal sides. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. 24 An equilatre triangle 
Is that, which hath three equall sides. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poes is 11. xl (Arb.) 113 Of the square or quadrangle 
equilater. t6sx Burton Anat. Mel. m. L in. i. 520 Faith 
and Hope, which with this our loue make.. an /Equilater 
Triangle. 1661 S. Partridge Double Scale Profort. 50 To 
find the side of an Equilater triangle. 1715 Dk Moivkk 
in Phil. Trans . XXIX. 335 Let A If k be an Kquilatcr 
Hyperbola. 

B. sb. a. Geom. A square or cube. b. Arith . 
A square or cube number. 

*614 T. Bedwell Nat. Geom. Numbers L 4, 4 is a figuratc 
equilater, and the side or roote of it is 2. 2636 Hartwell 

in Record Gr. Aries 560 An sequilater plaine is a number 
made by two equall sides, or by any number multiplycd bv 
It selfe. It is vulgarly called a square or quadrat. Ibid, 
5 70 An Equilater, is a number mode by three equall sides, 
or by any number multiplycd by it selle, and that product 
againe by the foresaid number. It is called an Equilater 
. .or Cube. 

Equilateral (fkwi,lset£r&l), a. Also 6-7 
equilater all, ( 7 flsqui-)- [ad. laic L. tvqui lateralis, 
f. teaui- (see Equi-) 4 latus , laterds side + -al.] 
Having all the sides equal. 

Equilateral arch : an arch, in which the chords of the 
sides form with the base an equilateral triangle. Equi- 
lateral hyperbola, one whose axes are equal. Equilateral 
shell , one in which a transverse line drawn through the 
apex of the utnbo divides the valve into two equal and 
symmetrical parts. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. i. 10 How to describe an equi- 
latcrall triangle redily and mechanically. 2604 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 21a The Sepulchre of M aleck Bahamans 
beloued Quecne . . f tis of foure Akquilatcrall squares, 
eleuated eight yards high of stone. 17*7 Swift Gulliver 111. 
ii. 1 85 A shoulder of mutton, cut into an equilateral tri- 
angle. 2804 Scott St. Honan's xv, A cocked hat of equi- 
lateral dimensions. 1848 Rickman Archit . 88 The principal 
moulding of these doors has generally an equilateral arch. 
*• 5 * Richardson Geol. viii. 232 The shell »* consequently 
equilateral. 2869 Dunkin Mian. Shy a 1 Denebola, Arcturus 
and Spica form very nearly an equilateral triangle. 2880 
C. Taylor Anc.lt Mod. Geom. Conics vi. 167 The Equilateral 
Hyperbola is . . also called Rectangular. 1885 Leudesdorf 
Cremona's Proj. Geom. 269 If the hyperbola is equilateral 
. . the asymptotes are the only pair of ungents which cut 
at right angles. 

Hence Squlla'terally cu/v., in an equilateral 
manner or form. 

. ,8 S* Dana Crust, it. 704 The posterior [epimeral] equi- 
laterally triangular. 

Equilibrant (ikwi*libr4nt). Physics . [a. Fr. 
fquuibrant , f. / quilibrtr , f. iquilibre , ad. L, t> equi- 
librium .] (See quot.) 

1883 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. f 558 Any system of 
forces which if applied to a rigfd body would balance a 
given system of forces acting on it is called an equilibrant 
of the given system. 

t Equili brate, a. Obs. [ad. L. mquiltbrat-us 
in equilibrium, pa. pple. of *xqutltbrdre, f. icqui- 
(see Equi-) 4 libra balance.] Equally balanced. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 810 Next for the Earth, Plato 
says it was equilibrate without Inclination. 
Equilibrate (fkwi,bibrrit), v . Also 8 »qui- 
libmte. [f. late L .xquilibr&t- ppl. stem of *xqni- 
Ubrdre : see prec.] 

1. trans. To bring into or keep in a state of equi- 
poise or equilibrium; to balance. Also const, wtth. 

183s N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. Hi. 67 An iron-wire or 
needle, first equilibrated, and then stiiTed vp by the load- 
stone. 2723 Derham Pays. Theol. v. ii. 327 The Shoulders, 
Arms, ana Sides (equilibrated on one Part. 1733 Arbuth- 
not Air (J.V, The bodies of fishes are equilibrated with the 
water in which they swim. 2844 De Quincry Logic Pol. 
Econ. 230 To equilibrate the supply with the demand. 
i860 Aon. Fiti-Roy in Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 336 It must 
go to equilibrate the atmosphere. i8te Contemp . Rev. XX. 
99 He may wisely try to equilibrate his impulses. 

2. To be in equilibrium with ; to counterpoise, 
balance. 

Vol. in. 


I Nat. Philos. , Mechanics lit. ii. xoiUsef. Know!. Soc.), 

The weight which equilibrates that of the body. 1863 
Spectator 4 Feb. 1 17 The excise duty on English malt is 
supposed to equilibrate the import duty on foreign malt. 
1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 122 The two forces would 
equilibrate each other. 

3. absol. and intr. To be in a state of equili- 
brium ; to balance. Const, with. 

t8»9 Nat, PAtlos., Mechanics lit. ii. io(Usef. Knowl. Soc.b 
This weight will equilibrate with that of the body 1830 
Kater fk Laron. Meek. x. 129 The forces neutralise cacn 
other and mutually equilibrate. 1862 F. Hall llimiu 
Philos. Syst. 17 When virtu* and sin equilibrate, one in- 
herits humanity. t88e K. A. Douglas in Nature XXV. 
504 In order that solar gravity and centrifugal force may 
equilibrate. 

lienee Equili brated, Equili brating ///. adjs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, iil 161 It will acquire so strong 
a Magnetism .. that it will turn an equilibrated Needle. 
1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art I. 930 To explain the 
nature of the equilibrated arch. 2762 Eari. JYmuroki- 
Equitation (1778) a6 By a proper equilibrating position of 
the body. 1797 T. Jkffkrson Writ. (1859) lv. 15ft An 
equilibrating power against the fecundity, of generation 
1882 Minch in Untpl. K me mat. 25 An equilibrating system 
of forces. 

Equilibration (/kwiiteibr^bjan). Also 7 8 
wquilibration. [f. as prec. : sec -ation.I The 
action of bringing into or keeping in equilibrium ; 
the state or condition of being evenly balanced. 
Applied both to material and immaterial things. 
Const, to, with . Arch of eauilibration (see quot ). 

*6xa Brerewood Lang. 4 Relig. xiv. 140 And no the 
opposite half* of the earth, .be brought on all sides, about 
the center f unto a perfect equilibration. 262$ Jackson 
Creed v. vii. Wks. IV. 60 Simple Atheism consuls in un 
equilibration of the mind. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 102 
It comes to nn ^equilibration with those circumjacent 
Bodies. 2751 Johnson Rambler No. in F 3 Drowsy equi- 
librations of undetermined counsel. 277a Hutton Bridge 1 
16 A BCD shall be an arch of equilibration, or lv? in equi- 
librium in all its parts. 18x9 Playfair Nat. Phil. I 147 
An arch, of which the parts balance one another in this 
manner (by their weight only], is called an Arch of Kqui- 
libration. 2869 Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 228 The 
position of every atom . . is determined by the equilibration 
of these two forces. 

E quilib ratory (/kwi,l;>H>riOri\ a. [f. an 
prec. 4 -ory.] Tending to produce equilibrium 

1873 Jevons Money (1878) 139 A compensatory or, a* I 
should prefer to call it, cquilibratory action, goes on under 
the French currency law. 

t Equilibre. Obs . Also 8 equiliber. [n. K. 
Equilibre, ad. L. equilibrium : sec Equilibrium.] 
X. Equilibrium. 

2612-32 Laud Serm. (1847) T °4 The earth itself ? that hath 
but one ‘pillar’, and that is the poise and equilibre of the 
centre. 1762 Eari. Pembroke Equitation (1778) 17 The 
true principles of equilibre and ease. 2771 Barrington in 
Phil. Trans. LX II. 326 She at last taught herself the proper 
equilibre of the body. 2777 Simtson Raratariana (ed 3) 
25 note, The power a bird has of preserving its equiliber in 
the air. *8oa Paley Nat. Theol. ix. (18191 mi It is by the 
equilibre of the muscles . . that the head maintains its erect 
posture. 

2 . A balancing feat. 

2769 Public Advertiser 13 Mar. 4/2 The amazing Monkey 
. that goes thro’ hi* Equilibres on the tight. .Rope. 

Eqtulibrial (/kw»|li*briil), a. [f. Equilibri- 
um +-al.] Of or pertaining to equilibrium ; con- 
structed on the principle of equilibrium. 

177a Hutton Bridges 79 The elliptical arch seems, .fittest 
to ne substituted instead of the equilibria! one, 

Eqnilibriate (fkwi|li bri,^t), v. [f. ns prec. 
+ -ate 3.] «= Kquimbbatk. Hence Equili brUted 
///. a. 

1640 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Rich. II, exxx, T* Equilihriate 
his fame To all the Glories of his Crowne and Name. 1870 
E. L. Garrett in Eng. Mech. 11 Mar. 624/2 An equilibrinted 
earth would have, .a permanent high water, nk Knoxv. 
ledge 4 Aug. 161 If one be at a higher potential than the 
other, a current will pass through the conductor, and so 
equilibriate the two potentials. 

Eqnilibriouft (fkwiilrbrias), a. Also 7-8 
•quilibrious. ff. Equilibrium* -ocs.] That 


is in a state of equilibrium; evenly balanced. 
Also const, to. 

1643 Oath Pact/, ao Our successe hath hitherto been so 
equilibrious, that we nave no reason to presume. 1633 H. 
More Conjrct. Cabbal. (166a) x 16 The Bodies of the Inhabit- 
ants are sequilibrious to the Region, and do not sink by 
any ponderosity. 1703 S. Morland in Phil. Trans. XX 111 . 
1326 A sort of /Equilibrious disposition of the Fluids, and 
Muscular parts 1793 Wytmes Decis. Virginia 48 The 
evidence of priority bad seemed otherwise equilibrious. 

Hence t ■quUi brlonalj adv. Obs., in an cqui- 
librious or well-balanced manner. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq 313 At first be might wear his 
Homs somewhat equilibriously. 1682 Sir T. Brownf. Lhr. 
Mor. (1756) 58 Wherein falsehood and truth seem almost 
xquilibriously stated. 2847 1 ° Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Equiliblilt (ikwHibrist, ? fkwi,li brist . [a. 
F. iquitibriste , f. iquilibre : see Equilibre.] One 
who is skilled in feats of f balancing’ ; esp. a rope- 
walker, acrobat. 

*760 Monthly Rev. Aug. 263 Qualifications .. judged 
necessary to constitute an equilibrist. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 
Past. 111. v, 200 A monkey nos lately performed there, both 
as a rope-dancer and an equilibrist. 2841 Catum N. Arner. 
/ nd . (2844) II. H. 138 If he ne not an experienced equilibrist, 
he is sure to get two or three timet soused, 1861 lllust. 


BQUILIBBIZX. 

Load. AVttu 24 Aug. 193/3 The daring equilibria Ixrgun 
her exhibition of skill. 

Hence M qolllbri'ftie a., of, }>crtaining to, or 
characteristic of, an equilibrist. 

188a Standard 14 Jan., Equilibristie performances. 1884 
L'poot Mercury at Oct. 5/fe Miss Henrietta on a single wire 
gis-es a dever 'equilibristie ' entertainment. 

Bquilibrltjf likwt,li*brlti\ [ad. I .. tcquilibri- 
tas, t. tr quilt bn s equally balanced, f. ttyusts equal 4 
libra balance.] The state or condition of being 
equally balanced ; equilibrium. 

1644 Diuby Nat. Bodtes xix. (1658) 909 The wright of the 
other side, .drew it the other way. and m thin manner kept 
it in equilihrity. 1711 1800 in Bailfy. 1847 in Craig ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Equilibrium (fkwii)i *bri#m\ Also 7-9 
equilibrium, fa. L. equilibrium, f. tequus equal 
•f libra balance J 

1. In physical sense: The condition of equal 
balance between opposing forces ; that state of 
a material system in which the forces acting uoon 
the system, or those of them which are taken into 
consideration, arc so arranged that their resultant 
nt eveiy point is zero. 

A body is Mud to be in stable equilibrium, when it returns 
to its original position after )>eing distorted ; in unstable 
when it continues to move in the diie<tion given to it hy 
the disturbing force ; in neutral, when it remains stationary 
in its new position. 

1660 Bov if. Nesv Exp, Phyt. Mech. i. 36 The pressure on 
nil hands being 1 educed as it were to an ^Equilibrium. 1697 
Phil. Trans. XlX. 44 6 The Fluids, pressing equally and 
easily yielding to each othcr^ soon irstoie the /Equilibrium. 
2796 Atwood / /natation ibid. I.XXXVl 51, ist. The 
e<iuilibriuin of stability. 9d)y. The equilibrium of instability 
.. jdly. The equilibrium of indiffneme 1830 ILkhthhi. 
Stud. Nat Pail. 922 Thereby to maintain equilibrium 
183B I. G rant .S 4 \ Loud. 299 Trying how fast they con hi 
run flown (the hill] without losing their equilibrium, i860 


t not an experienced equilibrist, 
pee times souaed, i86t lllust. 


Mill Refr. Govt. (1865) 6/1 A government so situated is in 
the condition called in mechanics unstable equilibrium, like 
a thing balanced on its smallei end. 2879 tr. De Quat re- 
/ages' Hum. Sprites 4 In the crystal once formed, the 
forces remain in a state of stable equilibrium. 

b. Equilibrium 0 / temla aturc : ace quot. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos . Light . etc. 91 The supposed state 
of a perfect equilibrium, or equal teniDerature among bodies. 
2871 B. Stewart Heat f 19 Two bodies may l>c said to be 
in u state of equilibrium of temperature with each other 
when if shaken together they neither thange their state 
with reaped to heat, nor, etc. 

2. The stale of equal Balance between power# of 
any kind ; equality of importance or effect among 
the various naita of any complex unity. 

2677 Govt, t'enne 80 So to balance their phe Spaniard 
anti the FremhJ Power, as to keen both in an Equilibrium. 
*741 Middi kton Cicero 1 1742) I. I'rcf. 38 | I‘he two Gracchi] 
had in great measure overturned thut ^equilibrium of powei 
in the Republic, in which its peace and prosperity depended. 
>773 Obsert>. State Poor 80 A destruction 01 the equilibrium 
of population, by a defection of inhabitants from one county 
to another. 1840 Macaulay Ranke Ess, 18^1 II. 144 The 
war which followed was a war for the equilibrium of Eu- 
rope. 187* R. F. Weymouth A uph. 4 Of *u« h equilibrium 
and symmetry in antithesis every page of the Euphues 
furnishes examples. 

b. The condition of nunpcnse or uncertainty 
produced by equality in the force of opposing 
influence# ; neutrality of judgement or volition. 

1685 Sharp Doubting Conti ienif 4 There is an end of 
the Doubt or /Equilibrium. 1754 Edward# freed. Willi. 
j. 4 Where there is absolutely no preferring or chusing, but 
a perfect continuing Equilibrium there is no Volition, 2794 
Pai ky F.vid. 111. viii, (1817) 372 That indilferency and sus- 
pense, that waiting and equilibrium of the judgement. *876 
K. White Li/e in Christ 1. vii 74 This is the infidelity of 
persons.. who pass their lives in a state of equilibrium or 
indifference. 

O. Well-balanced condition of mind or feeling. 
2608 J. Kino Serm. St. Mary's »6 Salomon a man in the 
perfit .'equilibrium and stablest state of his age. 1874 Farrar 
Christ II. 45 In this outward activity, she lost the necessary 
equilibrium of an inward calm. 1875 Hamfktok Inti It. 
Li/e x. ix. 384 It is best to preserve our minds in a state of 
equilibrium. 

o. The L*t. in xquilibrio * in equilibrium ’ appear# 
usually with anglicised spelling (equi-). (The 
Latin ablative in this phrase was formerly some- 
times treated as an Eng. word; hence such ex- 
pressions as in perfect equilibria . ) 

1650 Bulwer Anthro/omet. 229 When the body is eicct 
and in equilibria. 1683 Pettus Fleta Mm. 1. (i&fto) 1^30 
Weigh it. .until the Ballance standeth cven^ in /Equihbno. 
1709 Prior Poems, J adle 45 Is it in rquilibrio, If deities 
descend or no? Then let the affirmative prevail, As requisite 
lo form my tale, 2735 G entl. Mag. XXV. 164 Being at the 
vernal equinox in an cquilihrio. 2708 I . Jefferson Writ. 
(1859* IV. 231 The fate of Spriggs resolutions seems in 
perfect cquihbrio. 1868 Rog t un Pol. Econ. xv. (ed. 3) soo 
Thc^e hills . may exactly balance between country ana 
country. In sue ft a case, the trade between the two coun- 
tries is said to be in equtlibrio. 

4 . attnb. 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech., Equilibrium-vah>e . . having a 
pressure nearly equal on both sides. *880 Haugmtom Pays, 
Ueog. iit. 9a The point of equilibrium temperature, which 
i* the Fahrenheit aero. 

Eqnilibrise ^ikwi libraiz', v. [f. Equilibri- 
um + -TZK.] trans. To bring to on equilibrium; 
to balance, counterpoise. Hence Equi'librised 
ppl, a., well-balanced, tranquil. 
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EQUI LIBROtTS. 

1833 Hew Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 139 The fear of lo*» 
in one quarter should be equilibrized by the certainty of 
gain in another. 1889 Blackw. Mag. CXLVL 7*2/1 I he 
horde of savages who broke in upon her cquilibrised society. 

t Equili'brous. Obs. [f. L. eequilibris (sec 

Equilibrity) + -ous.] Equiubrioub. 

165a SrAKKK Prim, £>**>*.(1663)434 In matters of moment 
that are a,quil»brous. i6s> J. Robinson Eudoxa viii. 46 
In some f Bodies |, there need but a small moment to make 
them equilibrous with the Water. 

Equllobat*, -lucent, -momenta! : see Equi-. 
Equimultiple ( fkwijmtrltip’l), a. and sb. [ad. 
mua.L. mquimultipkx , f. etqui- (see Equi-) + mul- 
tiplex Multiple.] 

+ A. adj . That contains a number or quantity 
the same number of times that a third quantity 
contains a fourth. Obs . 

1856 Howies Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII > *40 The ante- 
cedents are of their consequents . . equimultiple. 

B. sb. One of a set of numbers or quantities 
which each contain some other number or quantity 
the same number of times. Chiefly //- 
[1570 Billjngsi ky Euclid 11. i. 63 Numbers that are eque* 
mu ft 1 nl ices to one and the selfe same number.] 1660 Har- 
row Euclid v. iv, Take 1 and K the equimultiples of E 
ami F. 1703 T. Brddof* Math, Evtd. 78 Take certain 
equimultiples of the first and third. 1817 H. T. Colk- 
urookl Algebra 16a The quotient will be an equimultiple 
of the dividend. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr, 19 Magnitudes 
and their equimultiples have the same ratios to one another. 

t Equi nal, a. Obs. Also 7 ©quinall. [f. L. 
equin-us (see Equine) + «al.] -- Equine. 

1609 Hrvwood Brit. Troy xv. xxxiii, Chalchas deuisede 
the high Equinall pile. 1635 — Hierarch, in. The 
Shape Equinal! doth his speed imply. 1839 J. javior 
Poems k Trans/. 301 The Quirinnl reacts (the Equirinal, 
Equinal or Horse Festival) were in honour of the constel- 
lation Pegasus. 

Equine (/ kwoin), a. [ad. L. equi nits . , f. equus 
horse.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling a horse. 

1778 Learning at a Loss 11 . 7, I .. made some feeble 
Efforts towards entering into an equine Conversation. 
1801 Barrow Trav. S. Africa I. iv. 260 It [the gnoo] 
partakes of the hone, the ox, the stag, and the antelope ; 
the shoulders, body, thighs, and mane, are equine; the 
head completely bovine. 1850 L Hunt Autobiog. II. x. 
41 His laugh was equine. 1861 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. it. 
55 The mule i* apt to forget all but the equine side of his 
pedigree. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie II. xiii, 230 It 
brought a lusty equine response from the farm, 
b. In nonce-use as sb. A horse. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 904/2 The contests were, .more 
tightly fought out than by the trotting cquincs. 

Bquinecessary : see Equi- pref. 

Equinity (ikwrnTti). rare . [f. prec- + -ity.] 

Equine nature or character. 

1809 I.andor fmag. Corn*. (1846) II. 18 He also pricked 
up his ears, and gave sundry other tokens of equinity. 
Equinoctial (ck-, /"kwin<rkj&l), a. and sb. 
Forms: 4-7 equinoctiall, (4 equynoxial, 5 
equinoooialle, 6 -ooyall, 6-8 mquinootial(l, 7, 
9 equinoxi&l(l, 6- oquinootial. [ad. L. teaui- 
noctidlis, f. tequinoefium Equinox. Cf. Fr. equi* 
noxial .] 

A. adj. 1 . Pertaining to a state of equal day 
and night. Equinoctial ling, circle (in Milton equi- 
noctial road), the celestial or terrestrial equator. 
Cf. B. 1 and 2, Equinoctial point * Equinox 2. 

t 1391 Chaucer Astral, it, | 25 Tak his nethere elonga- 
cioun lengthing fro the same equinoxial lyne. ngu 1st 
Enr. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 29/a So haue wc sayled ouer 
y* finie equinoccialt. 1549 Compt. Scot, vi, (187a) 49 There 
is nne vthir circle of the spere, callit the circle equinoctial. 
*551 Robinson tr. More's UtopA Arb.Wr For vnder the line 
equinoctiall .. lyeth . . great, and wyde. desert es. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes ' Elem. Philos . (1839) 428 The diurnal revolution is 
from the motion of the e&rtn, by which the equinoctial 
circle is described about it. 1667 M ilton P. L. x. 67a Som 
say the Sun Wax bid turn Reines from th’ Equinoctial Rode. 
1706 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. it. 305 To determine the Places 
of the Stars in respect of the Equinoctial and Solstitial 
Point*. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 1 . 11. ix. 420 The origin 
of the Indian zodiac did not coincide with the equinoxial 
point. 1837 Brewster Magnet . 238 The magnetic equator 
will meet tne equinoctial line only in two points. 

2 . Pertaining to the period or point of the equi- 
nox. Equinoctial colure : see Colukk. + Equi . 
noctial day : a normal day of 12 hours. + Equi - 
noctial hourx an hour of normal length. Equi- 
noctial month : a month which includes one of 
the equinoxes, t Equinoctial spring', the vernal 
equinox. 

1570-87 Hoi . inshed Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 58 After the 
eouinoctiall spring. 1994 Blundevil Exerc. tf. (ed. 7) 116, 
Six houres, which is the one halfc of an Equinoctiall day. 
1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. v. 104 The excesse of the 

g reatest and longest day aboue the equinoctiall day. 1646 
ir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. vil. 309 Marcus Varto . . ex- 
poseth his farme unto the equinoxial! ascent of the Sunne. 
»775 Adair Amer. Ind. 77 The two Jewish months just 
mentioned, were equinoctial. 

b. Happening at or near to the time of the 
equinox ; said tsp. of the * gales 1 prevailing about 
the time of the autumnal equinox. 

179a Anted. W. Pitt III. xliii. 151 At last will come your 
Mumoctinl disappointment. 1795 Ld. Lyndhurst Let. in 
Sir T. Martin Life 38 Many vessels have lost their anchors 
in this, I may call it, equinoctial gale, itit Wellington In 
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Gurw. Disp. VIII. 269 Till the equinoctial rain* have filled 
the Tagus. *86$ Livingstone Zambesi xix. 369 And the 
equinoctial gales made it impossible for us to cross to the 
eastern side. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the equinoctial (see B. 
1, a) Equatorial, a. Pertaining to, or having 
reference to, the equator as a circle of the celestial 
or terrestrial sphere. Equinoctial dial : see quot. 
1751. b. Pertaining to tne regions adjacent to the 
terrestrial equator, 

*584 J* Davis Seaman's Seer. (1607) 3 Therefore those 
that trauail must either vse the Globe or an Equinoctiall 
dial!. 1667 Milton P. L. il 637 As when farr on at Sea a 
Fleet dexcri’d Hang* In the Clouds, by ^Equinoctial Wind* 
Close soiling from Beneala. T. Burnet Th. Earth 
169 The polar parts sinking into the aby*s, the middle or 
lequinoctial part* still subsisted. 1703 Moxon Mtch. Exerc. 
319 The Center of the Equinoctial Semi-circle. 1751 Cham- 
bers Cyd. s.v. Dial , Equinoctial Dial 1 * that described on 
an equinoctial plane, or a plane representing that of the 
equinoctial 1770 Goldsm. Des. Veil. 419 where cmii- 
noctial fervours glow. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 

I. 209 The warmer parts of equinoctial America. x86o tr. 
HartwiPs Sea tjrWond. i. 13 The equinoctial ocean. 

B. sb. 1 . The celestial equator: so called be- 
cause, when the sun is on it, the nights and days 
are of equal length in allparts of the world. 

c 1386 Chauckr Nun's Pr. T. 36 By nature knew he ech 
asceniioun Of equinoxial. 1507 R, Thorne in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1580) 25a All other lands that arc vnder and neere the 
Equinoctiall. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. II. HL 70 
He nfTirmcth that Biarmia. .hath the pole for its Zenith and 
Equinoctial! for the Horizon. *774 G01 osm. Nat. Hist. 
(1863) I. xvi. 92 At Tonquin. . there is no tide At all, when 
the moon is near the equinoctial. 1833 Herschkl Astron. 
i. 58 They term the equator of the heavens the equinoctial. 
1854 Mosklky Astron. ix. (ed. 4) 43 1 ’hc distance of the 
star from the equinoctial . . is called the Declination of the 
star. 2869 Dunkin Muln. Sky 1 33 The Ecliptic is inclined 
to the equinoctial at an angle of 23 0 28'. 

2 . The terrestrial equator. Now rare. 

* 5«4 c alendar St. Papers 103-4 Any parts between the 
Equinoctial and the North Pole, 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 5 Nor is this weather rare about the ^Equinoctiall. 
1657 Evelyn Mem . (1857) I - J33 6 Bom in the Caraccas, 1000 
nines south of the equinoctial. 1784 Burkk Sp. agst, W, 
Hastings Wks. XIII. 155 As if, when you have crossed the 
equinoctial, all the virtues die, 1813 Eustace Classical 
Tour( 1821) III. 130 Cities that lie between them and the 
equinoctial. 

b. transf. and fig. (humorously.) 
x6oi Shaks. Tioel. N. n. iii. 24 Passing the Equinoctial 
ofQucubus. 1609 Dekkkr Gulfs Home-bk . 127 If he sit 
but one degree towards the equinoctial of the saltcellar. 
*713 Bircii Guardian No. 36 Started a conceit at the equi- 
noctial, and pursued it through all the degrees of latitude. 

+ 3 . « Equinox. Obs. 

tA«a-5o tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 395 From the equinoccialle 
of Ver on to the equinoccialle of hervestc. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. (1872) 56 Quhen ther multipleis ane gnt numir of 
sternis in the equinoctial of Libra .. at that tyme ther 
occurris grit tempesti*. 1665 Manley Grotius ' Lmv C. 
Wanes 413 There are scarce fifty dove* of ours, at the 
greatest time of heat, before the latter Equinoctial. 
fig. 1618 Donne .S erm. cxlv. V. 591 This day was a 
holy Equinoctial and made the day of the Jews and the day 
of the Gentiles equal. 

4 . An equinoctial gale. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa H8ii> VIII. 260 The equi- 
noctials fright me a little. x88o Black White Wings II. 
70 It is a shame he should he cheated out of his thunder- 
storm. But we have the equinoctials for him, at all events. 

Equinoctiall? (ek-, fkwinpkf&li), adv. In 
7 nquinoxi&lly. [f. as prcc. + -ly 2 .] In the 
direction of the equinoctial or equator. 

*646 Sir T. Brownf. Pseud. Ef. II. it. 60 ASquinoxially, 
that is toward the Easterns or Westerne points, 
t Eqnino ctian. Obs, rare. In 7 eeq-. [? f. as 
prcc. 4- -an; but cf. next.] =* Equinox i. 

i$»7 May Lucan x. 264 Nor 1 * [Nile] confin’d within his 
bankes againe Till the Autumnal aquinoctian. 

t Eqtlino'Ction . Obs. In 5 equinoocion. [a. 
OF. equinoction , as if ad. L. quittoctidn-em ■ 
requinoctium .] « Equinox i. 

1483 Cath. A ngt. 1 16 Equinoccion, equinoctium , equidium. 

t Equino'ction&l, a. [as if f. L. *#quinoc - 
tidn-em (sec prec.) + -al.] - Equinoctial. Hence 
Bqtxi&o ‘otlon&Uj adv., in the direction of the 
equinoctial. 

1658 StR T. Brownb Hydriot , 4- Card. Cyrus 6x The 
floura twists zEquinoctionally from the left hand to the 
right, according to the dayly revolution. 

II Equinocttam. Obs. rare. PI. equlnootla, 
•snu. Also 5 equenoxium, 6-7 equlnootium. 
[L .*w inoctium , f. eequus equal + nox, noctis 
night.] Equinox ; (the original form in which the 
word was adopted). 

c 1400 Maundev. xvil (1839) 183 [At Jerusalem] . . a spere 
that is pight in to the erthe, vpon the hour of mydday whan 
it 1 * Equenoxium . . scheweth no schadwe. 1981 Shuts 
efre hit. B 0 } b, He should directly know, .that, wrnche they 
call Equinoctium. and Solstidum. 1607- xa Bacon Ess. 
Sedif. f Troub, (Arb.) 390 Natural Tempeste* are greatest 
about the sequinoctia. a i6a« Fletcher Nice Valour 1. i, 
Give me a man . . Has a gooa stroke at tennis • . Can play 
at axnunoctium with the line. 1688 R. Holms Armoury 

II. x6 The Colure of the Equinoctiums or equinoxes. 

Equinox (f k-, e kwinpks). Also 6-7 equi* 
nose, 6 sequinose, 7-8 ©quinox. [ad. (di- 
rectly or through OF. equinox g) L, mqmnoctium 


EQUIP. 

(in the Middle Ages spelt equimxium) equality 
between day and night, f. ttqui- (see Equi-) 4- 
noct- stem of nox nignt. 

The late L» sequinox adj. (f. a* mquinocHum ) used also as 
sb. in the sense ( equinoctial point or sign though not the 
source of the word as now used, seems to occur in the quot. 
from Chaucer under a.] 

1 . One of the two periods in the year when the 
days and nights are equal in length all over the 
earth, owing to the sun*s crossing the equator. 
Hence, the precise moment at which the sun 
crosses the equator. 

The vernal or spring equinox is at present on the so March, 
and the autumnal on the a* or 23 September. Just before 
the reformation of the calendar they were xi days earlier. 

1388 A. King tr. Can is ins' Cat ech . H j, To tak away y* 
ten dayes quhairby y* aequinoxe of springe tyme nad 
passeie y* dew tyme. 1664 Power Exp. Phtlos. in. 149 It 
Is eight dayes more from the Vemaf to the Autumnal 
Aequinox, then it is from the Autumnal to the Vernal 
again. 169s Bentley Boy le Led. s6x The months of March 
and September, the two mquinoxes of our year, are the 
most windy and tempestuous. 17*6 tr. Gregory's Astron. 

l . 246 That he might .. bring the Equinox to its former 
place, ten Day* were suppressed in the Month of October, 
in the Year 158a. 1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 88. 
I should put off my departure till after the equinox. 1838 
Emerson Milton Wks. (Bohn) ill. 796 He believed ms 
poetic vein only flowed from the autumnal to the vernal 
equinox.. 184a T ennvxon Will Waterproof xxx, Live long, 
nor feel in head or chest Our changeful equinoxes. *849 
Mrs. Somerville Cmnex. Phys. Sc. xiii, 105 At the time 
of the equinoxes, .the sun’s declination is zero. 

at t rib. *643 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. ao That began . . 
from the Equinox day. 

b. The condition of having the days and nights 
of equal length. Also fig. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 129 (Hi* vice is] to his vertue, a 
iu*t Equinox, The one as long nx th* other. 1696 Whiston 
Th. Earth 1. (1722) 58 There must be a perpetual Equinox, 
or equality of Dny and Night, through the whole rlanet. 
1698 KeiLi. Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 229 Then the Earth 
hud a perpetual Equinox and unity of Seasons. 

2 . One of the two points at which the sun’s path 
crosses the Equator, described technically as the 
first points in Aries and Libra, Formerly also 
used loosely for the region of the ecliptic adjacent 
to these points. Precession of the equinoxes (see 
Pkkckssion). 

c 1391 Chauckr Astrol. 1. 8 17 And thcr-fore ben thlse two 
signes [Aries & Libra] called the equinox!!* fed. *96© equi* 
noctes]. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 149 a, The beginning of 
Aries, which is called the vernal Equinoxe. 1635 N. Car. 
pentkr Geog. Del. 1, v. 105 If . . in any obljque Horizon, 
there should bee an equinoxe, it could no wise bee in the 
middle time betwixt the two Solstices. 1716 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. 1 . 418 The true and imaginary Sun will be equally 
distant from both Equinoxes. 

1 3 . = Equinoctial line or Equator. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. vi. (1599) 352 The lies of Cape 
Verde . . are distant fourteenc degrees from the Equinox. 
1697 Dampikr Voy. (1698) I. iv. 90 To the North of the 
Equinox.. in these Seas, I never saw any [Seals], iva8 
Eaniikry tr. Burnet's M. Dead II. 45 The true Fertility 
that brings Corn to a Masculine Perfection is in Countries 
far from tne Equinox. 

f 4 . An equinoctial gale. Obs. rare. 

*687 Drvdkn Hind 4- P. m. 504 The wind, 'tis true, Was 
somewhat high, but that was nothing new, Nor more than 
usual equinoxe* blew. 

Equinumerally, -numerant, -omnipo- 
tent: see Equi- pref. 

Equip (fkwi p), V. Also 6 eskippe, esquippe, 
7 equippe, (8 aoquip), 8 aphet. ’quip. [a. Fr. 
iquipe-r, esquipe-r (wnence Sp., Pg. esquipar) f 
prob. ad, ON. skifa to man (a vessel), fit up, 
arrange, prob. f. skip - Snip. 

The Fr. word in the sense * to equip ' is app. not recorded 
before 16th c. ; but it must have existed much earlier, at 
least in AFr. and Norman Fr. ; cf. AF. eskipeson equipment 
(14th c.) and mcd. L. eschip&rt to man a vessel (M. Paris 
13th c.). The OF. esquiper % eschiper ' to put or go on board 
a ship’, *to put out to sea*, isjperh. a different word, but 
must ultimately be f. ON. or OS skip ship.] 

1 . tram. To fit out (a ship). 

*S8p Barkt Alv. E 340 Esquippe , or furnishe ship* with 
all ablementa 1983 Stanyhurst tenets 1. (Arb.) 36 lie ye 
man, esquinping yourt ships with furniture aptlye. *698-9 
Ludlow Mem. 1 . 339 (R.) The States General gave order* 
tor equipping a considerable fleet. 1748 A neon s Voy. 11. x. 
246 Equipping the ship for these two different voyages. 
1837 Thirlwall Greece I V. xxxL 184 Antiphon, .had equipt 
two galley* at his own expense. 

2 , In wider sense : * To furnish for service * (T.) ; 
to provide with what is requisite for efficient action, 
as arms, instruments, or apparatus of any kind. 
Hence fig. to furnish with tne phvsical or mental 
Qualifications necessary for any task. Const with. 
Also of things : To constitute the equipment of. 

i$ti Wolsxy in Flddes Wolsey II. 107, 50,000 soldiers 
largeuc and plentiftillye furnished eskipped and trymed. 
1605 Verstecan Dec. inteli. (1634) 905 A prindpall Courtier 
writing from London, to a personage of Authority . . willed 
him among other things, to 'equippe' hit Horses. *7*7 
Philip QuarU *83 The Pent, Ink, and Parchment have 
ftcqufp'a - me to keep a Journal. 174a Fiklowo 7 #*. Andrews 

m. viii. Can . . any dnigs equip disease with the vigour of 
that young man? >793 Smeaton Edystone L. Pref. o Being 
so slenderly equipped as a writer. 1839 H. Rogers Ess. I. 
iii 107 How various .. are the powers which must equip the 
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EQUIPAGE. 


EQUIPARATION. 


truly great orator. 1896 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . i. 60 
Every man was ready equipped at all time* with the arms 
which corresponded to his rank. *• 7 * Yeats Growth 
Comm. 151 BiArkd, one of the island cities, could equip 
an army of fourteen thousand burgher*. 1879 M. Arnold 
Democracy Mixed Ess. 3 My aim is . . not to set on foot 
and fully equip a new theory. 1881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., 
These lines [or railway] are all equipped in the beat possible 
manner. 1885 Mane*. Exam. 16 Mar. 5/9 A power of ana- 
lysis equal to that which would equip a mathematician. 

b. To supply with the pecuniary resources need- 
ful for any undertaking. Formerly also in slang 
or jocular use, to present with a sum of money. 

c 1690 B. E. Diet . Cant Crew , The Cull equipt me with 
a brace of Meggs. 176a Golds**, Nash 18 Hu companions 
sgreed to equip him with fifty guineas. 1809 Lytton Dis- 
nvned 69 We must equip you by a mortgage on Scarsdale. 
3 . a. To array, dress up, rig out. Also with 
the thing worn as subj. b. With some notion 
of a (chiefly refl.)\ To dress, accoutre, fit out 
{for a journey). 

a. 1695 Blackmork Pr. A rth. ix. 304 A Cap of Crimson did 
Ills Head equip. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 139 Pa Equipped 
in a ridiculous Habit, when they fancy themselves in the 
Height of the Mode. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 49, 1 
had better get myself at once ’quipt in the Dress that will 
become my Condition. 18*5 Scott Guy M iv, Equipt in 
a habit which mingled the national dress of the Scottish 
common people with something of an Eastern costume. 
«•*» W. Irving Astoria 111 . 339 Chinook warriors, ail 
painted and equipped in warlike style. 

fig. * 7*3 Woarow Corr. (18*3) 11 1 . aio Buchanan equipt 
them [epistles] with a French dress. 

b. 1761-71 H. Walpole Inertia's A need. Paint. (1786) 
V. 73 It is Dr. Donne, equipped for the expedition to 
Cales. .1841 Lank Arab. Nts. 1 . 4 He equipped himself 
for the journey. 1879 Jenkinson Guide to Lakes 336 The 
tourist will do well to equip himself with good strong boots, 

t Equipace. Obs . [f. Equi- + Pace.] Equal 
step ; regular marching order. In equipace , in 
equal step. Cf. Equipage 14. 

1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-troth iso They strive to keep in 
equipace. >619 Hales Gold . Rem. (1688) 436 Marlinius, 
who goes in scquipace with Gomorus in Learning, etc. 
Ibid. 59. 16x7 Drayton Miseries Q. Margaret xix. Twelve 
barons in their equipace, and twenty bishops. 

Equipage (ekwiped<$), sb. Also 7 equipage, 
equippage, 8 eoquipage. [a. F. £ quip age, f. 
Iquiper : see prcc. and -age. (The Sp. equipaje , 
It. eqnipaggio , arc ad. Fr.)] 

I. The action or process of equipping ; the state 
or condition of being equipped. 

ti. The action or process of fitting out (a ship), 
of providing (a soldier) with accoutrements, etc. 

1598 Chapman Iliad 1. 65 And ruled the equipage Of til* 
Argive fleet to Ilion. 1654 tr. Sender?' t Curia Politux 69 
After the compleate Equipage of this mighty royall Navy. 
1636 Blount Glossogr-* Equipage^ a dighting or setting 
forth of a man, horse, or snip-furniture. *684 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1936/1 Count Vecchi hastens the Equipage of the 
Galleys and other small Vessels. 

1 2 . The state or condition of being equipped j 
equipment. Obs. 

c 1600 Shahs. Sohh. xxxii, To march in ranckcs of better 
equipage. c 1645 Howell Lett. II. Ixiii, It cost Sir 
Walter Rawleign much more to put himself in equipage 
for that long intended voyage. 1649 Milton Kikon . rref. 
(>851) 331 The force and equmage of whose Armes they have 
so oft'n met victoriously. 163a Needham tr. Setden's Mare 
Cl. 309 A Fleet which attended in gallant Equipace to 
back his Forces. t6y8 Cleveland Rustick Ramp. Wks 
(1687) 430 Their Equipage and Order were not comely. 

II. All that is needed for military operations, 
travelling, a domestic establishment, etc. 

8. Apparatus of war, artillery, stores, and means 
of transport ; tackle of a ship. Camp equipage : 
tents and furniture required for encampment 
Field equipage : whatever is lequired to facilitate 
the movements of an army. Siege equipage : the 
train of battering guns, with ammunition, etc. 

1579 Fenton Gutcctard . 1. (1599) *8 By reason of which 
great equipage . . the army departed out of Naples^with 
great hope of the victory, c 165a Milton Son*, xvii, To 
advise how war may . . Move . . In all her equipage. 1683 
Brit. SPec. 98 Having with this Equipage crossed the 
Channel, he directly joyned Plautius. 1790 Beatson Nav. 
4 Mil. Mem. 1 . 30 With the guns, sails, rigging, and 
Other equipage. x8io Syd. Smith Irks. (1859) *• X 9 3 A To 
provide himself with camp equipage. 1849-50 Alison 
Hist. Europe III. xiii. 40 The superb siege equipage., 
was sent on to Valenciennes. 1833 ^ ,R H* Douglas Mil. 
Bridget (ed. 3) 139 An equipage of ao boats was also col- 
lected. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. %. v.. Camp equipage 
consists of tents, furniture, cooking utensils, etc. 
f 4 . Military garb, uniform, accoutrements, trap- 
pings. Obs. 

1633 Shirley Yng. Admiral fit. I, Put thy body In equip- 
age, and beg of the princess to be one or these brave fellows. 
1847 Clarendon Hist. Rob. vl (1843) &0/1 A 11 the trained 
bands of London [were] led out in their brightest equipage 
upon the heath next Brentford. *67* Marvell Reh. Transp. 
t. 969 There a Don Ouixot in an equipage of differing pieces. 
sSit Scott Leg . Montr. ti, The equipage of a well-armed 
trooper of the period. 

+ b. Apparel, attire, costume, dress, 4 get up • 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (*655) I. afi* He never saw . . Gentle* 
men .. in a neater equipage. 1*46 F. Hawkins Youths 
Behav.i 1663) 6s Commanding the common Hangman to do 
his office In that Equipage (yellow starch’d Bands and 
Cuffs]. sff4 Godwin Cal. Williams *55 It Is unnecessary 
to describe d*# particulars of my new equipage, sfeg Lams 


Elia Ser. 1. xvtii. (1865) 140 He never dressed for a dinner 
party but he forgot hi* sword . . or some other necessary 
part of his equipage 

Jig. 1633 1 i. Logan tr. Pinto's Tmw xxvi 100 They 
which came to fetch water, seeing us set there in *0 sad an 
equipage, returned. s66s Stillingm- Ortg. Sair. 1. vi. 

I 5 Published them in the equipage they are in. 16 63 I. 
Mall Offer of F. Help in You see the compleat Chris- 
tlan in hi* equipage for sufferings. 173a Pope Ess . Man 
11. 44 Strip off all her equipage ofpride. 

5 . Outfit for a journey, expedition, etc. 

1616 Bullokar, Equipage f furniture or provision for horse, 
manship, especially in triumph, or tournaments. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1841) 6/1 Such an equipage . . as 
might be fit for the Prince of Wales. 17x7 SwirT Gulliver 
11. viii. 173 The Queen had ordered a little equipage of all 
things necessary for me. i8ee S< orr Mo Hast, xxii, A small 
scrip and bottle . . with a stout staff in In* hand, completed 
his equipage. t8$8 Hawthorne Pr. 4 It. Jmls . (i07»> I. 
34 A lew carpet*bags and shawls, our equipage for the night. 

0 . Small articles of domestic furniture, esp. china, 
glass, and earthenware. Breakfast tea-equipage : 
a breakfast-, tea-service, anh. 

1671 Crowns City Politics i.i, That Rogue! my patch 
upon my nose, my pillow And sick equipage, quickly. 1709 
Sterle Tatler No, 86 F 3, I had no sooner set Chairs and 
fixed my Tea- 'Equipage, but, etc. 1714 Lond. Gas. No. 6397/3 
A Toilet Equipage of Plate forhisl^ady. 1736 Nugkni dr. 
Tour , Germany II. 195 A tea-table, and all its equipage of 
solid gold. 1 vjb Adam Smith IY. N. 1 . 1. xi. 174 Household 
furniture, ana what is called Equipage. i8#3 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Lady 0/ Manor I. (ed. 3) v. 149 The tea-equipage which 
they were then using . . was convenient and genteel. 1833 
De Quincey Wks. XIV. 397 The whole breakfast equipage 
. . set out . . for no greater personage than myself 1888 
Durham Univ. JrnL 34 Mar. 36 The ‘tea equipages* 
might be cleared away during the dinner hour. 

7 . Articles for personal ornament or use ; a col- 
lection of such articles. 

1716 Lady M. W. Montague Basset-Table 39 Behold 
this Equipage, by Mathers wrought. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela II. 340 My Lady’s . fine Repeating-Watch and 
Equipage. 1840 Dicktns Barn. Pudge xv, without the 
aid of dressing case and tiring equipage. 1846 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Fairchild Family 11. 17 An equipage was a little 
case which held a thimble, scissors, a pencil, and other 
such little matters, and . . hung to the girdle to balance 
the great watcher worn by the grandmothers and great 
grandmothers of people now living, 
f 8. Apparatus in general. lit . and fig. Obs. 

1648 H. d. tr. Balzads Prince ti8 That long equipage 
of Debauchery, which the Voluptuous leadc after them. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. 111. 180 The Papist* have 
transferred to their Saints al the equipage of the Pagan 
Gods. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Card. 949 All the Equipage 
of Substantial Forms and of Qualities. 1734 tr. Roth it's 
Anc. Hist. (1837) II. 353 By all the appurtenances and 
equipage of a voluptuous and effeminate life, 
b. (See quot.) 

t8as J. Nicholson O jurat. Mechanic 146 The weight of 
the upper mill-stone . . joined to the weight of the spindle . 
and the trundle, .(the sum of which three numbers is called 
the equipage of the turning mill-stone), should never be le*s 
than 1550 pounds avoirdupois. 

III. The appurtenances of rank, office, or social 
position. 

t 9 . Formal state or order ; ceremonious dis- 
play; the ‘style* of a domestic establishment, etc. 

*6ie Heywood Apol Actors Author to Bk. 1 The earth 
a stage, Kings have their entrance in due equipage. 1633 
Flktckkr Purple I si. 1. xii, Marching in Tragic State, and 
buskin 'd equipage. 168a Blnyan Holy War 167 They |>er. 
ceivcd in what equipage, and with what honour they were 
sent home. *17x4 Burnet Chon Time (1766) I. 339 She 
made an equipage far above what she could support. 1736 
Nugent Gr. Tour , NetherL I. 373 Here are also sharpers 
• . with greater equipage than the nharpers in England. 

+ 10 . What is required to maintain an official 
establishment. Also attrib.y as in equipage-moncy . 

1668 Temple Let. Sir J. Temple Wks, 1731 II. xaa They 
. . brought down the Equipage Money of Ambassadors from 
three thousand Pounds .. to 1500 Pounds. 1679-88 Seer. 
Serv. Money Chat. * fas, (Camden Soc.) 149 To S f John 
Trevor, Speaker of tnc House of Com’ons, bounty, for hi* 
equipage. 1769 Junius Lett, xxiil. j 10 note, He received 
three thousand pounds for plate and equipage money. 

+ 11 . Train of retainers or attendants, retinue, 
following. Obs. 

*579 Spenser ShePh. Cal. Oct, zia Teache her [the Muse] 
tread aloft in buskin fine, Wlthquelnt Bel Iona in her equip- 
age 1 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. xliv, With you take some 

S ort Of these braue Soldiers of mine equipage. 1641 Evrlyn 
fern. (1857) I. 16 On the 37th April, came over, .theyoung 
Prince of(Vange, with a splendid’ Equi page. a x66x Fuller 
Worthies , Cambridge sh. 1. 150 Dido had a piece of State in 
her Court peculiar to her self . . an Equipage indeed » . a 
hundred servants in ordinary attendance all of the same 
age. 1731 Swift Corr. Wks. 18x1 II. 648 How many days 
will you maintain me [Swift] ana my equipage ? 

transfi vadjig. 1599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 34 Their 
seucrall part* and feates thereon to play Amidst the rest of 
natures equipage. 171a Steele Sped. No. 479 F 4 Distinct 
Suns, ana their peculiar Equipages of Planets. 1806 
Wordsw. Ode on Inlim. Immortal 106 The Persons. .That 
Life brings with her in her equipage. 

12 . A carriage and hones, with the attendant 
servants; in later use sometimes applied to a 
carriage alone. 

X7SX-x8oo Bailey, Equipage . . is frequently used for a 
Coach and Number of Footmen, a 176s Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. Ixxvil. 136 All the fine equipages that shine in 
the ring. 176$ in Ld. Malmesbury s Friv . Lett. 1 . 158 As 
for an equipage, I should do well . .{if Mr. Walpole has not 
•old his] to buy it ; otherwise to make an English chariot 


here. » 7«7 4 G. Gamrado* A* ad . Horten*. (1800) 44 A 
waggon or any tremendous equipage. i8ik L Haw kin* 
Ctess 4 Gertr. I. 78 Her equipage wax a travelling post 
chaise with one pair of horse*. 1048 Macaulay Hist. Fug, 
1 . 377 The frequent mention of such equipage* [a coaih 
ana six] in old books is likely to mislead us. i860 II a* - 
thorns Matb Faun xli, Here . . roll and rumble all kind* 
of equipages. 

IV. + 18. Transl. of Fr. Equipage, the crew of 
a ship. Obs. fare. 

> 7 * Morgan Algiers 11 . ii. bbi When got to Soa, he 
opened his Mind to the Chiefs of his Equipage. Ibid, II. 
Iv. 361 Her Equipage might have been all saved had they 
held out till the storm abated. 1731 Chamnf rn Cyil. s. v, , 
Equipage , in navigation. See Crew. 

+ V, 14. In the phrase To go ( 1 march , walk) 
in equipage , the original sense was prob. 4 to walk 
in military array with' (cf. a); but in our ex- 
amples (allyf^) the sense is 4 to keep stcu with\ 
so that the sb. becomes synonymous with Fqm- 
Fack. Hence the word equipage was in 1 7 th c. 
often supposed to be formed with the prefix equi-, 
and in many passages it occurs in the sense : 
Equality of position, rank, or imjiortancc. 

1*389 I 7 ashe in Greene's Menaphon (Arb! 14 Whose Am- 
intas, and translated Antigone may man h in equipage of 
honour, with any of our ancient' Poet*. 1600 (see a). J 1607 
St hot. Disc. agst. Anti* hr. l.i. 37 Ah the Papists me ill 
equipage with former Pagans *0 likewise with *11 modemc 
alien*. *6136 W. Brownic Bi it. Past 1 11. HI* woike, 
not seeming fit To walkc in equi)>agr with lieller wit. 1631 
R. H. Artaignm. Whole Ct eatute Ep. Ded 4 That your 
vertue and goodnes might march in tequipage with your 
State and Authority. 1633 Swan .S pet. M. vii. ft 3 (1643) 
jaa According to. .the best Authours, and nearest equipage 
to truth, the starre* are called lights 1633 Sanderson 
Serm. 11 . Pref. 7 Nor doth it sound well, that the example* 
of men . . should . . stand in so near equipage with the 
commands of God. 

t E quipage, V. Ohs. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish with an equipage, accoutre- 
ments, or outfit ; to array ; to furnish. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 17 A goodly trainc Of Squire* 
and Ladies couijmged well 16*3 Wodrorpiie Pr. 4 Fuf. 
Gtam. 314 Wee shal all be mounted, ecptipaged, and 111 
better order to monow. 1631 tr. Don Fentse -37 6 Leon wa* 
equipaged in such manner, that be might be well taken for 
a thiefe. <*1711 Kkn Sion Poet. Wk». 1731 IV y8 Of 
sacred Hymn I strait made theme, With Organ equipaged. 
and Voice. • 7*4 Cowpfr Task 111. 98 Well dress’d, well 
bred, well equipaged, is ticket good enough. 

2. a. trans. To rank. b. intr. To stand in 
rank ; to take rank. Cf. Equipage sb. 14 . 

1604 Heywood Gunaik. 11 *09 They all equipage together 
a* being by the Poet* never separate. I bid. van. 396 This 
incomparable Ladle I know not where to equipage, or in 
what ranke to place. 

Hence E*quipaged ppl. a., in senses of the yb. 

1598 Florid Ep. Dcd., The Vniucr* container all tbingh, 
digested in best equipaged order. 1773 Ash, Equipaged , 
accoutred, attended, naving a splendid retinue. 1847 in 
Craig. 

+ Eqtdparable f a. Obs. Also 7 ©quiparable. 

[a. Fr. tquiparable , ad. L. trquipardbilis , f. srqui- 
pardre to put on an equality, compare, liken, f. 
wquipar ticrfcctly alike or equal, f. srqtsus equal 
+ par. 1 Equal in comparison, equivalent. 
x6ii Spekd Hist. Gt. Brit, ix xiii. | lift The thilde or 
insipient (which are with him sequiparahle) drinketh the 
sweet and deliciou* words vnaduisedly. 1693 Wehtmai oit 
Script. Herb, jy The want of a competent heat, that ’v* 
lasting and equiparable to the heat of tnc climate. 1711-66 
in Baii ky; and in mod. Diets. 

+ EquiparanCff. Obs. rare. In 7 Kquipa,- 
rance. [ad. laic L. nquifiarantia comparison, f. 
mquiparant-em : see next.] Equivalence. 

x6aa F. White Repl. Fisher 530 There is proportion of 
Equolitie, or squiparance. 

+ Equi’parffint, a. Obs . [ad. L. wquiparant- 
em> pr. pple. of eequiparare : see Equipakabl*.] 
Equivalent, of equal value or importance. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed v. xiii. Wks IV. 357 Her title of 
Lady is equiparant to His title as Lord. 

+ Equi paratff, a. Obs . [ad. L. mquiparat us , 
pa. ppie. of #quif>ardrc : see Equipahaiii.e.] Of 
equal weight or importance ; equivalent. Const, to. 

1694 L’EStranoe Chat, I (1655) 63 Princes desire* are 
equiparate to command*. Ibid, 113 [Certain reprisal* were] 
some satisfaction . . but, though almost two for one, not 
equiparate to the merit of that nation* cruelty. 

+ Equi*pftrat*, V. Obs. In 7 sequiparate, 
•quiparat. [f. L. tvquipardt- ppl. stem of seaui- 
parfire : see Equi fak able ] trans. a. To reduce 
to a level ; to level, b. To regard or treat as on 
the same level. 

163a Vicars Mneld xii, King Latines throne this day 
Tic ruinate And houses tops to th’ ground equiparate. 167s 
I rue Notuonf. 163 Then you may equiparat them In the 
point of abuse. 

Eouip&ration (tkwi ptoi jan). [ad. L. mqui - 
paration-cm equalizing, comparison, f. stquipardre : 
see Equifakablk.] &. The action of placing on 
an equality, or on an equal footing. +b. The 
action of comparing ; concr. a parallel, 

1613 A. Stafford Hem. Doggt 39 Yet thy felicity admits 
no equiparat ion, nay, hardly a comparison. 1803 Cocke ram, 
Equi/aration, a comparison made with another. 1697 

88-3 
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EQUIFABX. 

RrEVE Gods Plea tu, I would willingly .. not only set 
forth a representation, but find ait cquiparation. 1886 
Muirhkad in Encycl. But XX. 714 The equiparation of 
legacies and singular tiust gifts. 

T E ^uipara, v. Obs . rare. [a. Fr, equi pare- r , 
ad. L. irquiparare \ see Equiparablk.] Only in 
pa. pple. used as adj. » Equipakate ; equivalent) 
‘just like’. 

1190 Caxton Emydos xxii. 84 The first lettres came out 
of fen><.** rcjuypared to purpre coloure, Ibid., The grete 
tryhiifanon of Elyssc is equypared to that of horrestes. 

Equipedal (/kwin/d&l), a. [f. L. xquiped-us 
i see next) + -al ; cf. rKDAL.] Having ecjual feet, 
a Said of the two equal sides of an isosceles tri- 
angle. b. Zool. Having the pairs of feet equal. 

In mod. Diets. 

Equipede (rkwip/d), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. L, 
x quite it- us or wquipps , -pedis, f. & quits equal + 
pes loot.] A. adj . Having legs of equal length. 
B d>. See quot. 

1835 Kihiiy Hub. 4 Inst. A nun. II. xvi. 67 The AEguipcdes, 
so (.died because all their legs, except the last pair, arc 
nearly equal in length . . The equipede Chilopodaiw. 

t Equipe-ndence. Oh. [f. Eyut- + Pkn- 
kknce.J The state of hanging in equilibrium. 

16*7 Jackson treed vt. i. vii. Wks. 1673 II. 39 Let Mathe- 
maticiann imagine what rules or reaxons of equipendence 
theylist. 

t Equipondoncy. Obs. [f. next : see -KNCV.] 
The state or condition of hanging in equipoise. 
In quot.yfy*. 

160s Soum Strut. Gen. i. 37 (1715) IV. 59 The Will of 
Man in the State of Innocence, had an entire Freedom, 
a perfect Equipendency and Indifference to cither Part of 
the Contradiction, .to accept, or not accept the Temptation. 
177S in Ash. 1847 in Ckaio ; and in mod. Diets. 

tEqnipe*ndaxit v a. Obs. [f. Equi- + Pendent.] 
Hanging in equipoise ; evenly balanced. 

*11640 Jackson Creed xi. xxvi. Wks. 1673 III, 550 If the 
Scales be even or equipendent. x68x Man ton Semi. Ex. 
cxix. 105 Wks. 1873 VIII 74 If the balance be not equi- 
pendent, wrong may be done, fin mod Dirts.) 

JDquipensiite, -periodic: see Equi - pref 
Equipment i/kwipment). [f. Equip v. + 
-mknt. Cf. Fr. iquipement.] 

1 . a. The action or process of equipping or fitting 
out. b. The state or condition of being equipped ; 
the manner in which a person or thing is equipped. 
Also jig. 

a. 1748 A nson's l Vv. 1. i. 5 The equipment of the squad- 
ron was still prosecuted with as much vigour as ever. 1809 
Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 33/1 Lord l.iverpool also de- 
fended the equipment of the expedition to Portugal. 1875 
Whiiney Li/e Lang. ii. 19 Mental training .. as well as 
mental equipment. x886 Pa U Mall G. 14 Dec. 9/1 For the 
endowment and equipment of a Chair of Anatomy. 

b. 1793 Sm Raton Edystone L. ft 133 Its equipment might 
suit the purposes of a Store- Vessel for our building service. 
1841 Em-hinsione Iltst. Ind. II. x. ill. 431 An army which 
seemed irresistible from its numbers and equipment. xS 56 
Emerson Eng. Traits , Ability Wks. tllonn) II. 38 The 
admirable equipment of their Arctic ships carries London 
to the pole. 1863 Burton lift. Hunter 361 The institution 
did not spring in full maturity and equipment, like Pallas 
from the brain of Jove. 

2 . concr. Anything used in equipping ; furniture ; 
outfit ; warlike apparatus ; necessaries for an ex- 
pedition or voyage. Used in the //, to indicate 
the articles severally, in the sing, collectively. 

1717 I* Howfl Dtsidcrius (ed. 14 See my Crook, my 
Scrip, Box and other Parts of my equipment. t793S.wF.AT0N 
Edystone L. $ 27* To forward our equipments tor rendering 
the house. habitable. 1801 Siri ti* Sports 4 East. ti. i. 46 

ale archers. 18x3 Wel* 


The hunting equipments of the female archers. 1813 
LiNOTON in Gurw. Jhsp. X. 479 When you shall be in pos- 
session of your equipment of ordnance, etc. 1870 Howsqn 
Metapk. Paul i. 16 The helmet U . . the brightest . . part of 
the soldier's equipment. 1873 Act 36 4 37 Viet. c. 88 Schcd 
1, Equipments wfuch are primft facie evidence of a Vesse 


4 . . . . . Vessel 

being engaged in the Slave Trade. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. III. 364, I include under the general term equipment 
all that must be actually present with the fighting portion 
of an army at any one moment, 
b. fig Intellectual * outfit \ 

1841 Mykkh Cath. Th. til. xliit. 165 A valuable portion of 
a student's [of the Bible] equipment. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4 Dopna 342 A hardly less grotesque object in his 
intellectual equipment for his task than in his outward 
attire. i«8sM. Pattison Mem. 306 Our naive assumption 
that classical learning was a complete equipment fora great 
university, 

EquipoiM (/’kwipoiz), sb. Also 7 oquipois, 
8 equipoise, f f. Equi- + Poise sb., replacing the 
phrase equal poise.] 

1 . Equality or equal distribution of weight; a 
condition of perfect balance or equilibrium, 
a. in material things. 

[i$3S N. Cari-rnter Geog. Del. 1. iv. 74 The least weight 
whatsoever added or subtracted would turne it from its 
Equall-poyrc.) 1665 Glanyill Seeps. Set. xiv. 8a And even 
m the temperate Zone of our life, there are few bodies at 
such an xquipoiz of humours. 17x3 Derham Pkys, Theol. 
* 1 alf n ® < l u ip 0 ** e the Atmosphere produceth a Calm. 

*787 C». Gamhado ’ Acad. Horxem. 39 In your eagerness 
to mount, you may, by over-exerting yourself, lose your 
equipoise. i8m Imison Sc. 4 Art (ed. Webster) I, 34 If 
* rms of a balance be unequal, the weights in equipoise 
wi U be unequal m the same proportion. 1833 Mairyat P. 
Simple xx, U Bnen . . kept his left arm raised in equipoise. 


x8«7 H. Reed Led. Eng. Poets vii. 257 The beam of the 
balance will scarcely be moved to recover its equipoise. 

b. in immaterial things ; esp . intellectual, moral, 
political, or social forces or interests. 

J- Robinson Stone to the Altar 83 If between the 

x.lnkt ...... ..1 I t 


in an equipoise of mind. 17^9 Johnson Idler No. 83 V 4 
Sim Scruple, .lives in a continual equipoise of doubt. x8aa 
I* Quincly Confess. (1862) 197 Opium on the contrary 
communicates serenity and equipoise to all the faculties. 
1858 Lonok. Birds of Passage , Haunted Houses , Our little 
lives are kept in equipoise By opposite attractions and 
desires. , l “s Stevenson in Contemp. Re v. Apr. 550 Be- 
tween the implication and the evolution of the sentence 
there should be a satisfying equipoise of sound. 

2. A counterpoise ; a balancing or equivalent 
force. Chiefly fig. 

1780 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. x. (1876) 6 One side making 
almost an exact equipoise to the other. 1847 Dr Qi/incey 
Sp. Mil. Nun $ 20(1853^ 65 Some sort of equipoise to the 
wealth which her daughter would bring. <sx86s Buckle. 
Civilix. (1869) III. i. 43 The equipoise to the clergy [i.e. 
the aristocracy] being removed, the Church became so 
powerful. 

Equipoise (/ kwipoiz), v. Also 7 equipoyse, 
mquipoise. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To serve as an equipoise to ; to counter- 
balance. 

.684 Power Exp Philos, it. 105 A Cylinder of that weight 
does lust ecquipoise the Elastic power of the Ayr without. 
* 7$5 B. Martin Mag. Arts 4 .Sc. 264, I see they just equi- 
poize each other. x8x6 Solthey in Q. Rev. XVI. 228 An 


opposition^ which, till then, hud nearly cquiixjised the weight 
of the ministry. I.anoor Ant. 4 Odav. v. 30 No Praise 

Can cuuipoise his virtues. 1868 R. Buchanan drag. Dra- 
mas 1 1 1st ., Wallace 1. vi, On yonder bier Lies one whoso 
worth to equipoise thy master. .Were gossamer to gold. 

2. To place or hold in equipoise; to hold ^the 
mind) in suspense. 

*2764 Lloyd Poems, At lor, A whole minute equipois'd 
he stands. 1804 Med. 7 ml. XII. 343 Regulating, and 
equipoising the various functions of tho animal economy. 
1823 D'IbKARLi.Ozr. Lit. (18581 HI. 355 He had to equi- 
poise the opposite interests of the Catholics and the Evan- 
gclists. 1887 J, W, Graham Neatra 11. xxiv, 361 Suspicion 
and dissimulation equipoised the Imperial mind ITiberiusJ. 
1 3. intr. To balance with. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 85 Where upper things 
will not With nether equipoyse. 

Hence E quipoised///, a E quipoising vbl. sb. 
a 1685 LH. to Dk. Cork in 5 th Coll. Papers Pres. A fairs 
(1688) 38, I am a dutiful and nearty Lover of Monarchy . . 
when establish'd on such an Equi-pois’d Basis of Wisdom as 
ours is. 183s Carlyle 7 as. Carlyle 45 Mallets and irons 
hung in two equipoised musses over the shoulder. 1854 
Scotfekn in Orr's Cirt . Sc. Chcirf. 6 The beam of an equi- 
poised balance, c 1790 Imison .Sr//. Art 1 . 166 By its [the 
air’s pressure] .. equipoising .. 29 and a half inches of 
mercury. 

t E'quipoiaure. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
•urk.] A state of being evenly balanced. 

1683 Pettus E'leta Aftu. 1 r. 10 By standing in an Equi- 
poisurc or not, it ph© tongue of this Ballnnce] doth .. tell 
you the difference or certainty of the Weights. 

tEqaipoUe, «r. Obs. rare" 1 , [a. OF. equipol , 
shortened form of equipollent : sec Equipollent.] 
= Equipollent; equivalent. 

c 1430 Pilgr. l.yf Manhode 1. cxxl. (1869) 64 The which© 
scyinge in singuler may wel be scid equipollc to a plurelle. 

Eqnipollanoe (/k\vi,p^lcns). Also 5 equi- 
polenoe, 8-9 ©quipollenoe. [a. OF. equipolencc , 
mod.Fr. tquipollcnce , ad. L. teauipollentia, f. equi- 
pollent -cm Equipollent.] The quality of being 
equipollent. 

1. Equality of force, power, or signification. 

, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode tv. xlix. (1889) 190, 1 shal fynde 
in |m place countrcpeis and cquipollence of be hegge of 
penitence, a x<a8 Skelton Poems 173 1 'hat in his equi- 
pollcnce He judgeth him equivalent With God Omnipotent. 
1610 H raley St. Aug. Citie of God 24a Our Commentators 
missed to make a large discourse of {euuipolences in this 
place. 1847 Power of the Keys Hi. 35 The cquipollence of 
the word Sacerdos and Episconus being observed, a 1691 
Boyle Wks. III. 61a These pr ifenomena do much depend 
upon a mechanical cquipollence of pressure. 1867 Emerson 
Propr. Culture \IV% : (Bohn) III. aa8 There is also an 
cquipollence of individual genius to the nation which it 
represents. 

2. Logic. An equivalence between two or more 
proportions. Cf. Equipollent 3 c. 

C* 4 ®° Bom. Rose 7078 Late bym study in equipolences. 
, S^ 3^7 Eoxe A. 4 M. (1596) 2008/1 So that non omuls , 
after the rule of euuipoUence, should be taken for as much 
as undue. x6s$-6o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 313/a Of 


esq-, 
Equipol- 


s^5*t M ansel Pro leg. Log, vi, (i860) a 20 The cqtupollence 
tn some cases can only be determined materially. 

EqnipoUency (/kwi,pp*lensi). Also 7 
aqulpouenoie, 9 equipoUeney. [C Eqv 
lent ; set -knot.] 

1 . Equivalence in signification, authority, efficacy, 
virtue, etc. Cf. Equipollbnci i. 

slag RowLANoeoN God s Bless. 5 They have an eqoipol- 
lency, or equall weight, with the plainest precepts, m 1638 
M«de in Spurgeon Trtas. Detv. Ps. xl. II. *73 What equi- 
pollency can be in sense between these two ? s 1891 Boylb 
Wks. (177a) III. 606 The endeavours of the one and the 


EQUIPONDBBANOB. 

other were reduced to an equipollency. 1889 M. Arnoi d 
Cult. 4 An. 183 The notion of this sort of equipollency in 
man's modes of activity. 

2 . Logic. » Equipollknce 2. 

t6sa URQUHART Jewel Wks. (1834) 199 The equipollencie 

and op— 1 * 1 — J — i-h AT: 

Reid . 
sitions 

Examples of acquipollency or equivalence of propositions. 

Equipollent (/kwi,pp*lcnt), a. and sb. Also 
5-7 equlpolent, (5-6 equypolent, 8 equippo- 
lent), 6- 7 8&quipol(l)ent. [a. OF. equifioUnt 
(mod.F. Equipollent), ad. L. xquipollcnt-em of equal 
value, f. wquus equal + poilentem , pr. pplc. of 
follere to be strong.] A. adj. 

f 1. Of persons : Possessed of eaual power, au- 
thority, influence, rank, or personal capacity. Obs . 

a 1400 Hocclkvr De Reg. Princ. 2108 They wolden waite 
to be equipolent, And somewhat more, unto her husbonde*. 
c 1480 Fortkscuk Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. (1714) 68 Thcr may no 
gretter Pcrill growe to a Prince, than to have a Subgett 
equipolent to Fiimsclf. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) Ecwe 
princes . . be to hym comparable or equi|>ollent. ifiBi W. 
Stafford Exam. Compt. 1 . (1876) aa Being in capacity and 
memory both els equipolent. 1804-9 Landok Wks. < i846> I. 
393 A maritime power, .equipollent on the sea with France. 

2 . Of things, forces, or agencies : Equal in power, 
effectiveness, or validity. 

a X400 Hocclkvr De Reg. Princ . xii. 5 The thoughtfullc 
wight is vesselle of turment, There is no greef to hym equi- 
pollent. *471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vii. v. in Ashm. (1053) 
170 After tnyne Elements be made equypolent. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 391 Saynt Mytgyde the thyrde, 
of vertu equypolent. 1607-10 Bacon Ess. Custom 4 Educ. 
(Arb.) 368 Votaric resolucion is made equipollent to Cus- 
tome. 1686 Boyle En</. Notion Nat. 243 The Pressure of 
the Atmospheere, and the reaistence of the Bubble [were] 
by Accident . . near ecquipollcnt. x8oo Paley Nat. Theol. 
ix. (1819) 111 By the aid of a considerable and equipollent 
muscular force. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma Introd. 28 
To regard the Bible . . as a sort of talisman . . with all its 
parts equipollent. 

3 . Identical in effect or result ; practically equi- 
valent. 

1684 Power Exp . Philos, in. 265 To find the Longitude 
of any place, or some thing .equipollent thereunto, c 173a 
Bkrkfi ky in Fraser Life v. 180 The divine conservation 
is equipollent to . . a continued repeated creation. 1790 
Wildbore Sp/ter. Motion in Phil. Trans. I.XXX. 530 An 
equipollent parallclopipedon which shall move in tnc very 
same manner as the l>ody. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit . I. 1. 

of measure, which the use of nearly 
1846 Sir 

4 Log. Forms \n Logic II. (i860) 

260 The equipollent forms of Limitation or 1 nclusion, and 
Exception. 1874 Saycb Compar. Philol. vii. 293 Equipol- 
lent conceptions could be placed side by side in apposition. 

b. Of expressions or symbols: Equivalent in 
meaning. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 13/1 The Greekc word anei- 
potto Aoe is cqui(H>lIent to Inept us. a 16x9 Fotherhy Atheom. 
11. iii. 8 1 (1622) 212 Two Philosophical 1 tertnes, in sense 
jcquipollent vnto the very name of God. 1780 Swinton 
Coin in Phil. Trans r. LI. 865 I'lie characters . . were not 
precisely the same with those of the equipollent letters used 
m Umbria. 1858 Trench Synon Iv. T. (1B76) 399 'Y nip 


viii. 435 A uniformity of measure, which the use of 1 
equipollent feet cannot . . be thought to impair. 184 
W. Hamilton A Vw Anal. Log. Fortns in Logic II. 


Saia esp. of propositions 
e thing, notwithstanding 


which 

formal 


shall be accepted as equipollent with avri. 

c. In Logic, f 
express the same 
diversity. 

184a Sir E. Dering Sp. on Rclig. xv. 66 Indefinite pro- 
positions arc aequipollent to uniuersall 1658 tr. Hobbes' 
Elctn. Philos. (*039) 40 Equipollent propositions, .that may 
lie reduced purejy to one and the same categorical propo- 
sition. z 8m T. Taylor tr. Apuleius 381 Every proposition 
likewise, if it assumes in the beginning a negative particle, 
becomes its equipollent contradictory. 1846 Mill Logic ti. 
i. § 2 The original proposition, .is first changed into a pro- 
position {equipollent with it. 

B. sb. Something that has equal power, weight, 
effect, importance, or significance ; an equivalent. 

x8ix Sclatkr Key (1629) 337 Are they not ©quipollents ? 
i6xa — Ministers Portion 13 In the Apostles Logickc, 
a Priest and receiver of tithes are ©quipollents. 1671 True 
Nonce 4/. 280 Because we exactly and fully do tne equi- 
pollent. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirks 30 What is Declared 
. . is the very Equipollent of what the Author had said. 
1819 Blackrv, Mag. IV, 723 'Choice set terms', for which 
there is absolutely no equipollent in any of the other 
languages of Europe. 1858 Gladstone Homer I. 430 The 
word 'Ax<u°f is used . . as the simple equipollent or Greek. 
1870 Bowen Logic v. 136 Its logical equipollent. 

Hence Sqnlpollant&dft* — Equipollknce 2. 

1738 in Bailey, 

Squipollently (/k\vi,pp’l£ntli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly^J a. Witn equal force or significance ; 
synonymously, tb. Virtually ; by means of equi- 
valent expressions ; cf. Equivalently j, 3. 

184a J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Jus tip. 68 Both expresly 
and equipollently . . he secs no sin in his justified children. 
Ibid. 28a Evident and plains, both expresly and equipol* 
lently by many places or Scripture, a 1877 Barrow Wks . 
(1686) II. 408 Both phrases [the spirit of God and the 
power ofGodl Saint Paul doth equipollently express by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 1817 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. 
(284s) II. X07 Using the two terms, Persians and Barbara, 
equipollently. 

Bquipondenuio* (rkwi,pf nd«rfa»). [f.Eqtn- 
pondkrant : see -anci. Cf. r r. iquipendtrance.] 
Equality of weight 5 equilibrium. 

*778 in Ash. xm Blmckut. Mag. XL 155 Being, as it 
were, originally balanced to a sort of equiponderants. xIaj 



EQUIPONDERANCY. 


261 


EQUITATION. 


J. Holland Manuf. Metal* H. 287 The cquiponder&nce of 
the scales may remain unaffected. 

Squipondersnej (rkwi,pfndcrinsi). [f. 
EqciroMDiKANT : see -a not.] - prec. 

mo Brit. A Jolla III No. 56. a/t An Equiponderancy 
will be . . caused. iSao in Jodrkll ; and In mod. Dicta. 

Equiponctamut v /kwi,pp‘nder&nt), a . and sl>. 
Also* equiponderant, 7-9 equiponderant, [ad. 
med.L. wtquiponderant-em , pr. pple. of m quiponde- 
ran \ sec next vb. Cf. Fr. Squxpmdtrant .] 

A. adj. 

1. f a. Having its weight equally distributed ; 
evcnlv balanced, fb* Of equal specific gravity. 
O. Of equal weight. 

a. 1646 Sia T. Browns Pseud. Ep. II. ii. 61 If the needle 
be not exactly equiponderant, that end which Is a thought 
too light, if touched becommeth even. 

b. I«9* Ray Creation (1714) ad May serve to render their 
Bodies equiponderant to tne water. 1966 Amoky Life ?. 
Buncle (1770) IV. 100 To make gold, other metaU must be 
rendered equiponderant to it. 

0. *66o Boylk New Exp. Phys. Meek, xxxvi. 301 The 

quantity of Air to a quantity of Water equiponderant thereto, 
is as 1100 to x. 1777 Shuckburgh in Phil. Tram. LX VI I. 
557 Tne proportional gravity of quicksilver to air will ex- 
press inversely the length of two equiponderant columns of 
these fluids. i8ai J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. 
til. (1871) 95 The silver penny., to which 33 kernels of 
wheat were equiponderant was equal to 334 grains troy. 

2. Of immaterial things: a. Of equal weight, 
importance, force, or influence, b. Evenly balanced. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed \ 1. xi. Wks. 1844 V. 200 In a measure 
cquiponderent to their weight upon our souls. 1747 John- 
son Plan Eng. Diet. Wks. IX. 173 The equiponderant au- 
thorities of writers alike eminent for judgment and accuracy. 
*833 Q. Pet*. XL1X. 550 The theory of three distinct and 
equiponderant estates. 188a Symonds A him i Figura is 7 
Equiponderant strife 'twixt good And evil. 

B. sl>. pi. Things of equal weight. 

*®5 * Sir W. Hamilton Discus*. 320 The Treatise on 
^Equiponderants by Archimedes. 

t Equiponderate, Ppl- a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
wquiponclcrat- us, pa. pple. of wq uipottderare : see 
next.] Equal iu weight ; in a state of equilibrium. 
Const, to, with. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. II. ii.58 Iron and steel 
. .in long wires equiponderate with untwisted silke and soft 
wax. 1674 Petty Dtsi. Du ft. Proportion 49 If 1728 Mice 
were equiponderate to one Horse. 

Jig. 1814 Scott War*. xlvi, Which is equiponderate with 
our vernacular adage. 

Equiponderate (i"kwi,ppmlewit), v. [f. med. 

L. wqui ponder at- ppl. stem of tequiponderdre , f. 
& quits equal + ponder are to weigh.] 
f 1. intr. To be in a state of equipoise. Const. 
to, with. Obs. 

1*41 Wiikins Math. Magick 1. iv. (1648) 21 The power 
that doth equiponderate with any weight. 167a — Nat . 
Relig. 11 The evidence on each side doth equiponderate. 
168s Weekly Mem. Ingen. 355 When bodies do equipon- 
derate to the bulk 01 water equal to them. *7x0 Brit. 
Apollo III, No. 56. 2/1 They Equiponderate. x8aa Imison 
Sc. A Art (ed. Webster) I. 20 Tno point about which they 
would equiponderate or rest in any position. 

2. trans. To counterpoise, counterbalance. 

x68i Boyle Spring of Air 11. ii. (1682) 26 Till it is come to 
equiponderate a cylinder of Mercury of that height. 1673 
Walker Educ. 20 To equiponderate the prejudices of plea- 
sure and interest. X760 Amory Life J. Buncle (1770) IV. 
loa Both equiponderate (a pound suppose) in air. 1853 De 
Ouincby Autobiog. Sk. Wks.J. 162 note. Countervailing 
claims, .had far more than equiponderated the declension. 

3. trans. To put into a well-balanced condition. 

x8xo (see quot. for Equiponderated). 

Hence Equiponderated, Equiponderating 

ppl. adjs. 

x8xo A. Knox In Bp. fchh't Corr. (1834) II. 404 In this 
obviously measured and equiponderated speech. 1691 Ed. 
Taylor Bchmen's TAeos. Philos. 163 The Mean of Equi- 
ponderating Solemnity of Humane Creatures. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald Sir Gtbbie III. x. 167 His equiponderating descrip- 
tion of the place of misery. 

B^niponderatioa (? kwi,ppnder?« /an). [n. of 
action 7. med.L. mquiponderdre : see prec. and 
-ation.] The action orprocese of making equally 
balanced, or putting in equipoise; the state or 
condition of being in equipoise. 

1696 tr. Mobbed Elem. Philos , (1839) 35* Equiponderation 
is when the endeavour of one body, which presses one of 
the beams, resists the endeavour or another body pressing 
the other beam, so that neither of them is moved. 1784 J. 
Barry Led. Art iiL (1848) 129 The anatomy of the human 
body . . the equiponderation of its parts. 1874 Ed in. Rev . 
No. 28s. 175 Equiponderation, or the relation of equipoise 
and balance. 

t Eqnipondtrouft, a. Obs. Also 7 ®qui- 
ponderoui. [f. Equi- + L. pondus , ponder -is 
weight ♦ - 0 U 8 .] Of equal weight or specific gravity ; 
fig. of equal authority. 

1696^81 in Blount Glossogr. 1864 Powva Exp. Philos 
Being . . «qui ponderous to a Mercurial Cylinder of a8 
nches. 189s T. H[ale) Acc. New Invent, p. xxvi, His 
Character justly renders him sequiponderous to them in 
Moral . . Knowledge. 17*9 H. d* Saumarex in Phil. Trims. 
XXXVI. 54 To make it equiponderous with the Water. 
Hence BquipO‘ad*rou*zt*M. 1706 in Bailey. 
t Equipondiotifi a. Obs. ran [f. L. xqui- 
pondi-um equality of weight (f. mquus equal + 


pond-ns weight) 4- -ous.] Having equal weight 
on both sides ; nicely-balanced. 

1861 Clanvill Vanity Dogm. 228 The Sccptick* affected 
an indifferent equipondiou* neutrality. 1775 in Ash. 1848 
in Worcester; and in mod. Diets. 

t Equinpotanoy. Obs. rare. [f. next: see 
-kncyTJ The condition of being equally powerful. 

*698 J fulness of Christ 137 The union U not by means of 
exequation or equipotency 1 printed equipatcniyj. 

Eqnipotant (ikwi-pdttfnt), a. rare . [f. Equ- 
+ Potknt.] Equally powerful. 

1875 Contemp. Ret*. XXVII. 85 Nor am I speaking of 
coses where it is clear that one of the qualities has over- 
powered the other, but of instances wnerc they appear 
eouipotent. 

Equipotential < / kwi,p<rte*npU), a. [f. Equi- 

+ PoTKNTlAL.] 

1 1 . Of equal power or authority. Obs. 

a 1878 W oodhead Holy Living^ 1688) 56 Not equipotential, 
or independent one of another. 

2. Physics. Of points : In which the potential of 
a force is the same. Of lines, surfaces, etc. : In 
which the potential is constant at all points. 
Equipotential function : one which expresses the 
conditions of equality of potential. 

x88o Nature XXI. 361 A disk, through which an electric 


current wok passing until two nearly equipotential points 
were found. 1880 Athenaeum 13 Nov. 844/1 Equipotential 
lines in a plate. x88x M ax* ell Elect r. ftfngn. 1. 14 When 
u potential function exists, surfaces for which the potential 
Is constant are called Equipotential surfaces. 1882 M inchin 
Unipl. Ktnemat. 338 Equipotential and flow functions. 

Equipped (/kwi-pt),///. a. [f. E quips. + .K0 1 .] 

In senses of the vb. 

1838 Lytton Leila 11. ii.The best equipped wus conducted 
by the Marquess de Villena. x868 Au;kr Solit. Nat. 4* 
Mali 11.69 Tne penalty affixed to supremely equipped souls. 

t Equippoe, Her. Obs. Also 8 equippd. 
[ad. K PqutpP, pa. pple. of Aquifer. See Equip v.] 
(See quota.) 

1731 Bailky vol. II, Equippf signifies a knight cquip|»ed, 
i. c. armed at all points. 1791 in Chambers Cyd. 1775 
Asm, Equipped. 

Eqtupper ^fkwrpw). [f. as prcc. + -Kit 1.] One 
who equips ; one who fits out (a ship, etc.). 

1864 Ld. Bkamwm.l in Morning Star 13 Jan.. The mis- 
demeanour is committed. .according to the intent, not of 
the equipper, but of his customer. 

Equipping (/kwi‘ph}\ vld. sb. [f. as prec. 


+ 

1 

was 


INGb 


e action of the vb. Equip. 

n Collect. Voy. (Churchill) 111. 740/1 The Governour 
usy in equipping of Men of War. 1790 Beat son 
Nav. Mil. Mem. I. 337 The equipping of two such Arma- 
ments, did not escape the notice ol the British Ministry. 
1799 Nelson 38 Nov. in Nicolas Disp. (1845^ IV. 118 Our 
Snips off Malta, .will want a complete equipping. 

H Used gerundially with omission of in. 
x68x Land. Gas. No. 1677/1 The rest of the Ships that 
are Equipping at Thoulon. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 
Intnxl. 11 The Endeavour was 
the South Seas. 1810 Naval ( 


Endeavour was equipping for a' voyage to 
r Ckron. XXill. 113 In the 


basin, .were seven two-deckers equipping. 

-producing, -radial. 


[f. Eqi J- 4- L. rota 
wheels of equal 


Equiprobabiliam, 

-radical : see Equi- pref. 

Equirot&l (/kwi^ju til), a 

wheel 4- -al.] 

1. Having the fore and hind 
diameter. 

1839 Sat. Mag. Suppt. Aug. 88/1 The first equirotal car- 
riage thus made was a phaeton. 1823 Jml. R. Agric. Sol . 
IV. it. 492 Hi* spring-waggon on tne equirotal cross-lock 
principle, 1884 Health Exhib CataL ro^a Ambulance 
wagon, complete with new pattern stretchers, equirotal, 
iockunder, converted. 

2. * Having equal rotation.* In mod. Diets. 
Bquisegmental : see Equi- pref. 
Equisetaoeous (e kwijstt^ J**), a. Bot. [f. 

mod.L . eauisetdee-m 4- -ocs: see Equihetum and 
-ACE0U8.1 Belonging to the order Equisctace # . 

*867 J; H ogo Microsc. 1. ii, 133 Siliceous crystals in the 
epidermis of equisctaceous plants. 

Eqtdsetio (ekwisx‘‘tik),a. Chetn. [f. Equiskt- 
um 4 - - 10 .] Derived from Equisetum- Equisctic 
acid , obtained from Equisetum Jluviatile , is now 
known to be identical with Aconitjo acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Qrg. Bodies 54 When malic odd 
is distilled at the temperature of 349°, it it resolved into 
water, and two pyro-acids, which are isomeric. These acids 
have been distinguished by the names of eauisetic or maleic, 
and fu marie or paramalcic acid. 1876 Harley In Foyle's 
Mat. Med.jfx Aconitia is combined in the root with aco- 
nitic or equisetic acid. 

Equisetifonn (ekwUrtifpjm), a. Bot . [f. 

Equihet-um a -(i)fobii.] Having the form of an 
Equisetum. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Equisetum (ekwisiti^m). Bot. PI. equieetums, 
-a. [a. L. equisetum (more correctly equismtum ), 

f. equus horse + smta bristle.] A genus of plants 
called popularly Horsetail or MareVtail ; the 
typical genus of the N.O. Equisetacem, 

1830 Lyrll Print. Geol. I. sox The fossil ferns, equiseta, 
and other plants of the coal strata. 1847 Darwin in Life h 
Lett. (1887) I. 360 His politic upright Equisetum* are 
dreadful for my submarine flora. (873 Dawson Earth 4 
Man vi. 139 Mares' Toils or Equisetuma. 


Bquiaimd : see Equi- pref. 

t Bantam 1 . Obs. ran. In 7 sequison. [ad. 
L. trquis on-us adj , f. trqui- (see Equi*) a son - us 
sounding.] (Sec quot.) 

1609 Douland Omtth. Micro/. 79 Aequisons are those 
[notes], which being stroke together, moke one sound of s. 

Equlton ttotne-ud. [ad. L. iqufsdn-em 
gioom, stable-boy, f. equus horse.] A groom ; a 
horseiockcy. 

1804-8 Landor l mag. Conv. (1846) 1. 11 Newmarket, the 
competitor* at its games, their horse*, their equison* and 
colour*. 

Equisonanoe ( fkwisJ« nin»). Ant inti Music . 

! f. ns next : sec -anuk; cf. Fr. tquisonnatue!\ 'I hc 
act of being c<iuisonant ; the concoid of octaves. 
1819 In kKh* Cyd. •v In Smart; and In mod. DiiU. 
Equisoxumt (fkwisd» nhftt ,a. Ancient Musi . 

I f. Equi- 4- Sonant; after L. teqttisonns: see 
Cquinon i.J Consonant in the octave. 

In m<xi. Du is. 

Equiiufiftcienoy : see Equi- pref 

r kwitib’l;, a. [a. Ft. Equitable, f. 


EquitabU (c k 

iimtti Equity.] 

1 . Characterized 


Ol 

in 


by equity or fail m ss. a 
actions, arrangements, decisions, etc. : That I 
accordance with equity ; fair, just, reasonable. 

1646 Sir T, Brownk Pieud . Ep. To Kdr. a jib. J hc e<|uilalilc 
consideration* and candour of rcasonnbtr nunocs. 1S49CR0M- 
v\ lll Lett. 15 Apr. (Carlyle', Both my fmjMir and your>» of 
the a8th do in all literal and all equitable lonslrmimn 
agree. 1654 Ttue .State l ommomv 11 To interpoHe iqsni 
the same eouitnblc grounds. 1769 Roimki »<>n ( has. 

111. xt. 306 He might tonq>cl Clmrle* to at 1 ept of an equit- 
able peace. 1818 J as. Miil lint India 11 . in v. 466 To 
take the lands .under an equitable valuation. 1896 b koudi 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 296 Their punishment, if tyrnnniut! 
in form, was equitable in substance. 

b. Of persons: Guided by principles of equity, 
displaying a spirit of equity; unbiased, im pat tin I, 
cantl it [. Now tare. 


168 a Burnti Right* Prime* viit. 296 Equitable Judges 
would acknowlcdg that he had reason of hi* side. 1690 
ftoYI.K Chr. Virtuoso \. Pref. 2, 1 ho|»e the Kouitablc Render 
will not expect to find every Subject .. fully Treated of. 
1703 'I*. Brddoks Math. Evtd. 153 Nor will any eouitnblc 
critic . . dwell a moment upon this charge. *875 Mannini. 
Mission H. Ghost vi. 165 The mote severe we arc to our 
own faults, the more gentle and equitable we shall l>c lo the 
faults of others. 

2. Pertaining lo the department of jurisnrudetice 
called Equity. Of rights, claims, etc. : Valid in 
4 equity* ns distinguished from ‘law’. 

a i7io Shktnfld (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. 1 1 7 5 J > II. ms They 
could make me no legal title, .and 1 have unly an equitable 
one to depend on. 1818 Chuisk Digest I 235 A trust estate 
. is good as an eouiluble jointure. 1849 Polhon in h myi l. 
Metrop. 856/1 In licmerara, Berbice.the Cape of Good Hope, 
etc., .the supreme court* are courts of equitable a* well as 
legal jurisdiction. 1876 Dioby Real Prop. vii. 8 4. 337 The 
legal estate is vested in the trustee, in trust for the cestui 
que trust, who ha* the equitable estate. 

Equitableneu ic-kwitabWs . [f. prcc. a 
-NKK8.1 The quality of being equitable. 

1643 Nkthkrsoi.k Prof for Peace (1648) 5 r l he justice or 
equitablcncsse of any .. Article of the Project. X797 Hiit. 
in Ann. Reg. 74/a The public would give them credit for it* 
cquitahlenrH*. x88a Miss Braddon Aft. Royal III. iv. 77 
}fe was so thoroughly assured as to the perfect equitable, 
ncs* of the transaction. 

Equitably (e kwilibli , cuiv. [f. ns prec. 4 - 
-LY^] In an equitable manner; according to the 
rules of equity, in a spirit of fairness. 

1683 Cmarlkton Chor. Gigan. 7 And equitably examined 
the probability. 1736 Butlkr Anal. 11. vi. Wks. 1874 Law 
No more | wifi) be required of any one, than what might 
have been equitably expected of him. 1830 Jamr* Louts 
XIV, III. 343 Acting equitably towards the unoffending 
peasantry 01 another nation. 187a Yeat» Growth Comm. 
349 He. .distributed the impost* more equitably. 

Bqul tangential : see Equi- pref 
Equitaat (e'kwit&nt), a. [ad. L. cyuitant-cm , 
pr. pple. of equi id re to ride, f. equit-em (nom. 
eqtus) horseman, f. equus horse.] 

1 1. Riding on horseback. Obsr 0 

1840 In Smart. 

2. (See quot. 1880 .) 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 260 Crocus leaves arc not 
equitant. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. 136 Equitaut, where 
leave* override, the older successively astride the next 


younger. 

+ Equi tat* (ekwitrit), v. rare~K bombastic. 
[f. L .equitdt- ppl. stem of equitdre \ see prcc.] 
intr. To ride. 

*708 Motieux Rabelais (1737) V. 23a To which we equi- 
tate with Maturation. 

Equitation (ekwit/ 1 jan). Also 6 equitacion. 
[ad. L. equitation- em, n. of action f. equitdre ; 
see Equitant. Cf. Fr. i quitation .] The action, 
art, or habit of riding on, or as on, horseback ; 
horsemanship. 

196a Bullkym Sicke Men 67 b, Equitacion. .must be Used 
upon a soft easle goyng horse, vj jt Gibbon Let . MUc. 
wks. 1796 I. 443 , 1 have got a droll Utile iponey, and Intend 
to renew the long forgotten practice of eauttatlon. 1813 
Regul. Instr. Cavalry l 19 Military Equitation may be 
divided into three ports, si^g 8 tocquelri Handbk. Brit. 
India (1854) 33 Witching the world with noble equitation. 
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EQUIVALENT. 


■*7 ° Lowbll Among my Ms Scr. i. (18731 116 Broomsticks 
. .the canonical instrument* of their nocturnal equitation, 
b. An excursion , a ride on horseback. 

171! Let. in Nichols Itiustr. Lit, Hut, IV. 497 (L.), I 
have lately made a few rural equitations to visit some seats, 

B ardens, etc. 1851 Carlylic Storting 111. ii. (1873) 179 Ster- 
na was at his poetising* and equitations again. 

Equitativ© (e-kwit^tiv). [f. L. equitdt - (see 
Equitate) + -IVE.] Of or pertaining to equitation. 

1855 Chamb. yml. IV. 25 A whole legion of spectacles, 
warlike, gymnastic, legerdemain, equitattve, and equivocal. 

Equltemporaneous : see Equi- pref 
Equity (c’kwfti). Forms; 4 6 ©quite, -yte, 
(4 oquitee, -ytee, -ytie, 5 eqwyte),4-7 equitie, 
(6 enquitie, -ity), 6 equity, [a. OF. equity 
Pr. equitat , Sp. c quid ad, It. cquitd, ad. L. sequi- 
Idt-crti, f. r qutts even, fair.] 

I. In general. 

1 . The quality of being equal or fair ; fairness, 
impartiality ; evenhanded dealing. 

The L. xquitas was somewhat influenced in meaning by 
being adopted as the ordinary rendering of Gr. iiru7*<ta 
(see Eimky), which meant reasonableness and moderation Jn 
the exercise of one's rights, and the disposition to avoid in- 
sisting on them too rigorously. An approach to this sense 
is found in mAny of the earlier £ng. examples. 

c 1315 SnoRtHAM 154 Thcthyshy* pryvctc Of hys domes 
in equyte. 138* Wyllif Mai. if. 6 In equitee he wallcide with 
me. c 1445 Wyntoun Cron, vu. x. 401 Be justys he gave 
and eq wyte Til like man, hat his suld be. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dutes 6 a, He [God] shal juge you in cquite. 
*535 Covkrdalk Job xxix. 14 Equity wns iny crowne. 1588 
J.Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) 19 Weigh it in the ballance of 
equitie. 1611 Bible Trans/, Pref. 10 They can with no 
show of equity challenge vs for changing and correcting. 
1660 Jkr. Taylor Duct. Dubit, in. vt. $ 1. 399 Not to punish 
any man more than the law compels us; that's equity. 
1673 Buies *f Civility (ed. a) 141 The person of honour is in 
equity to go in first. 1759 Robertson Hist, Scot, 11. vlit. 
3 j These princes readily acknowledged the equity of his 
claim, a 183a Mackintosh Revol. VVks. 1846 II. 158 Those 
principles of equity and policy on which religious liberty is 
founded. *870 Lowkll Among my Bks. Scr. 1. (1873) 257 
There is a singular equity and absence of party passion. 

2 . concr. What is fair and right ; something that 
is fair and right, rarely in pi, 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, tv. vi. 144 Amonges J>ise hinges 
sittef pe heve maker©, .to don equite. 1377 Langl. P, PI, 
B. xix. 303 lie dede cquite to allc eucne forth his powere. 
1483 Caxton Cato A viq, That he may do equyte and justyce. 
1875 Manning Mission II. Ghost x, 367 The equities which 
wc owe to our neighbour. 

II. In Jurisprudence. 

3 . The recourse to general principles of justice 
(the naturalis Kauitas of Homan jurists) to correct 
or supplement the provisions of the law. Equity 
of a statute : the construction of a statute accord- 
ing to its reason and spirit, so as to make it apply 
to cases for which it does not expressly provide. 

1574 tr. Littleton s Tenures 6 a. They bee taken by the 
equitie of the statute. 1841 Perkins Pr<f. Bit. iv. | 370. 
lao Such Asscttsare not taken by the equitie of the Statute 
of Gloucester. 1858 Li>. St. Leonards Handy Bk . Prop, 
Law U. 3 Chancellors. . moderated the rigour of the law ac- 
cording, .to equity. 

4 . In England (hence in Ireland and the United 
States), the distinctive name of a system of law 
existing side by side with the common and statute 
law (together called Maw’ in a narrower sense), 
and superseding these, when they conflict with it. 
The original notion was that of sense 3, a decision 1 in 
equity' bcin£ understood to be one given in accordance with 
natural justice, in a case for which the law did not provide 
adequate remedy, or in which its operation would have 
been unfair. These decisions, however, were taken as pre- 
cedents, and thus 'equity* early became an organized 
system of rules, not less definite and rigid than those of 
•law ' ; though the older notion long continued to survive 
in the language of legal writers, and to some extent to 
influence the practice of equity judges. In England; equity 
was formerly administered by a special class of tribunals, 
of which the Court of Chanceiy was chief j but since 1873 
all the branches of the High Court administer both 1 law ’ 
and ' equity \ it being provided that where the two difTcr, 
the rules of equity are to be followed. Nevertheless, 
the class of cases formerly dealt with by the Court of 
Chancery are still reserved to the Chancery Division of 
the Hign Court. 

1501 Lambardk Arch. (1635) 4 6 And likewise in his Court 
of Equitie he doth . . cancell and shut up the rigour of the 

f 'cnerall Law. Ibid. 58 The Iusticcs should informe him 
the King] of the Law, and the Chancellor of Equitie. 1743 
Do Pile’s Eng. Tradesman II. xxxix. 116 He will always 
have the worst of it In equity, whatever he may have at 
common law. 1765-9 Blackstone Comm. (J.), In the court 
of Chancery there are two distinct tribunals; the one 
ordinary, being a court of common law ; the other extra- 
ordinary, being a court of equity. 183a Austin Jurispr, 
(1879) I. 40 Equity sometimes signifies a species of law. 
1853 Wharton Pa, Digest 708 Equity will grant relief when 
. a contract is made under a mistake. 1838 Ln. St. Leon* 
ards Handy Bk. Prop, Law ii. 3 There are settled and in- 
violable rules of equity, which require to be moderated by 
the rules of good conscience. 

b. Defined so as to include other systems ana* 
logons to this; e.g. the pmtorium jus of the 
Romans. 

i86t MAttfe Anc, Law it. (1870) 38 What I call equity. . 
any body of rules existing by the ride of the original civil 
law, founded on distinct principles and claiming incidentally 
to supersede the civil law in virtue of a superior sanctity 
inherent In those principles. 


5 . An equitable right, i. e. one recognizable by a 
court of equity. Often in pi, 

a 1606 Bacon Max, f Uses Com, Law 6} Upon which 
agreement in Writing, there ariseth an Equitie or Honestie, 
that the land should goe according to those agreements. 
i8e6;|o Kent Comm, II. 1x8 The wire's equity to a suitable 
provision for the maintenance of herself and her children. 
1844 Williams Real Prop, (ed. is) 177 Incidental equities 
arc also to be recognized by the courts respectively and 
every Judge thereof. 1883 Sir E. E, Kay in Law Times 
Rep. XL IX. 77/3 It was hardly said that he was entitled to 
any charge, or lien, or equity on this particular fund. 

b. Equity of redemption : the right which a 
mortgagor who has in law forfeited his estate has of 
redeeming it within a reasonable time by payment 
of the principal and interest. Equity to a settle- 
ment : a wife’s equitable right to have settled upon 
her any properties coming to her after marriage. 

171* Arbuthnot John Bull 57 But has not Esquire South 
the equity of redemption ? 1767 Blackstone Comm. t II. 150 
This reasonable advantage, allowed to mortgagors, is called 
the equity of redemption. 1858 Ln. St. Leonards Handy 
Bk. Prop. Law xiv. 03 Twenty years' adverse possession, by 
a person claiming the equity of redemption, will bar the 
rightful owner. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as equity-bar , court, -judge , 
-lawyer* Also equity* draughtsman, a barrister 
who draws pleadings in equity. 

a 1831 Beni ham Just ice 4 Codt/ic. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 
484 Turn first to the self-styled equity courts. 

t E'quiTftl©, v. Obs. [ad. Fr. Equival-oir, ad. 
late L. eequivale-re , f. aquus equal + vale-re to be 
strong.] tratts. a* To provide an equivalent for. 
b. To dc equivalent to, rare. 

*6o8 [S. Hieron] Defence III. 30 Social 1 admission to the 
Lords table, .is equivalcd & sufficiently supplyod, in that., 
ye partake of the deinties. 1659 Fuller App. Inj. Innoc, 
II. 98 Such participles cquivule infinitives. 1695 Kennktt 
Par. Ant io. App. 685 The English addition Field equivaling 
the Greek 

Equivalence (ikwWalSns), sb. Also 7 equi- 
valence. [a. F. Equivalence, ad. med.L. equiva- 
lent ia, f. xquivalcnt-em Equivalent.] 

1 . The condition of being equivalent; equality 
of value, force, importance, significance, etc. 

a 1541 Wyatt Poet, Wks, (1861) 303 When he weigheth 
the fault and recompense, Hc..findeth plain At ween them 
two no whit equivalence. 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon Wks, 
(cd. Dyce) 173/3 Have you courted and found Castile fU 
To answer England in equivalence? 165s Wadsworth 
tr. Sandoval's Civ. Wars % Spain *13 In satisfaction or 
equivalence thereof, hce might allow a pension or stipend 
to, etc. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 476/1 ^Equi- 
valence we call an equality as to Belief or Unbelief. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 53 No Organs .. which are 
wanting in the constitution of the humane Body, at least in 
substance and equivalence. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 
I. 314 Tho there be no Proportion of Equivalence between 
our best Works and the Rewards of Heaven. *847 Lewks 
Hist . Philos . (1867) 1. Introd. 63 The whole stress of Verifi- 
cation consists in reducing propositions to Identity or equi- 
valence. 1870 Bowen Logic viii. 350 It brings to light very 
clearly the virtual equivalence of those moods in the several 
Figures. 1890 Times 4 Jan. 9/a Gold and silver will . .assume 
equivalence at the ratio the Act names. 

b. Physics . Equality of energy or effect. 

184a Grovk Corr. Pkys. Forces (ed. 6) 61 The relation is 
not a relation of simple mechanical equivalence. x8t0 Tait 
& Stewart Unseen Univ. iii. 113 But the exact ana formal 
enuntiation of the equivalence of heat and work. . was given 
by Davy in 18x2. 

O. Equivalence of force : the doctrine that force 
of one kind becomes transformed into force of 
another kind of the same value. Cf. Conservation 
of energy, Energy 6. 

1871 Tyndall Fragm . Sc. (cd. 6) II. xiv. 348 No engine. . 
can evade this law of equivalence, or perform on its own 
account the smallest modicum of work. 1863 B. Stewart 
Conserv. Force viii. 205 The doctrine called the correlation, 
persistence, equivalence, transmutability, indestructibility 
of force. 

2 . Chan. The doctrine that differing fixed quan- 
tities of different substances are ‘equivalent* in 
chemical combinations. 

t88o tr. Wurtd A tom. Th, 76 He mentions polybosic acids 
as forming an exception to the theory of equivalence. 

f Equivalence, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To balance, serve as equipoise to. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p, 1. i. 3 Whether the resist- 
ibility of his reason did not equivalence the facility of her 
seduction. 


Equivalenoy (ikwrvalensi). [ad. L. tequi- 
valentia : see Equivalence sb. and -ency.] 

1. « Equivalence i. 

*535 Br. Salisbury in Strype Bed . Mem. I. App. Ixi, 150 
Your letter . . having the equivalency of a inhibition. 1614 
Seldbn Titles Hon. 199 Dux and Comes Britannise, of 
whose equiualencie in ancient time, alrcadie, 1674 Prmr 
Disc. Dupl. Proportion 38 The one to measure the velocity 
of the Wind, and the other its Power or Equivalency to 
Weight, a 1677 Barrow Strut. (x8xo) I. 150 We have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness of Sins ; which 
argueth the equivalency of these terms. 1737 L. Clarks 
Hut. Bible (1 740) II. v. xa6 He promises them the reward 
of an hundredfold by way of comfort and equivalency. iSqr 
Edin. Rev , 111. 337 Money only serves as a measure of 
equivalency, not as a medium of exchange, xtax Ibid. 
XXXV, 41a By means of which alone the equivaleocy of 
dactyls ana spondees could ever be established. 1864 Huxley 
Com/ar. Anal. v. 85 Leave aside altogether the question of 
the equivalency of these groups. 


b. Physics. ■» Equivalence i b. 

1866 Intel/, Observ. No. 54. 454 This equivalency of heat 
and mechanical force. 

2 . Chem. « Equivalence 2. 

i860 Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sc. 1. ill 106 And thus 
chemical equivalency extends to them. 

8 . Geol. Of strata: Correspondence in serial 
order and characteristics. 

1853 G. Tate Addr. Berwick. Naturalist s* Club , Fossil- 
iferous beds . . furnish interesting evidence as to age suid 
equivalency. 186* Dana Man. Geol. 303 (title) Reality of 
the Primordial or Potsdam Period in America, and its 
equivalency with the European. 

T 4 . An equivalent, a substitute. Obs. 

1698 Norris Prod. Disc. (1707) IV. 84 A Vicarious Punish- 
ment, not a rigid Satisfaction, but an Equivalency. 1705 
Col. Rec.Penn. II. 205 Will prove a sufficient Equivalency, 

Equivalent (ikwrv&lcnt), a. and sb. Forms : 
6-7 ©quo-, equivolent(e, 6 equyvalent, 7-8 
equivalent, 5- equivalent, [ad. late L. sequi- 
valent-em, pr. pple. of wauivalere , f. xquus equal 

+ vedert to be powerful, to be worth. Cf. Fr. 
Equivalent .] A. adj. Equal in value, power, efficacy, 
or import. Const, to, + with , + for or simply. 

+ 1 . Of persons or things ; Equal in power, rank, 
authority, efficacy, or excellence. Obs. 

c 1460 Fortescur Abe. 4- Lim. Mon. (1714) 67 The Kyng 
of Scotts. .put out of the. .Lond, the Erics Dowglas, whose 
Lyvelood and Myght was nerehand equivalent to his ownc. 
*513 Bradshaw St. Werburgt 1. 803 Equyualent to Ruth 
sne was in humylyte. 1531 Elyot Gov. i. xiv, At the 
laste we shulde naue . . publike wealc cquiualcnt to the 
grekes or Romanes. 1568 Grafton Ckron. ll. 437 The 
Duke of Burgoyn . . thinking no man eythcr in aucthoritie 
or blood equyvalent to himsclfe . . tooke upon him the whole 
rule and governauncc of the realmc. 1597 Bacon Coulers 
Good 4 Rvill v. (Arb.) 146 Fraunce..was cquiualcnt with 
them all, and beside more compacted and vnited. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. x6x The oile of the Lentiske . . 
were wquiualcnt cuery way to oilc-rosat, but that jt is 
found to be more astringent. 1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 9* 
Ancestors Who stood equivalent with mighty kings. 1655 
Let. in Hartlib Ref. Commonw. Bees 25 As to Medicinal 
virtue equivalent, if not exceeding the other. 1657 Burton’s 
Diary (1828) 11.88 Certainly their authority was equivalent 
with yours, 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 609 No Fair to thine 
Equivalent or second, a 1687 Petty Pot. Arith. i. (1691) x 
A small Country and few People may be equivalent in 
Wealth and Strength to a far greater People and Territory. 

f 2 . Occasional uses. a. Of songs: ? Concor- 
dant. b. Correspondent, proportioned to, Obs. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburgt 1. 3107 Syngynge full 
swetely theyr songes equyunlcnt. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus 
I. 703 It is Equiualent To all rcssoun » . That thy mater . . 
1 tak on hand. 

3 . Equal in value. Now only in more restricted 
uses: (a) of things regarded as mutually com- 
pensating each other, or as exchangeable ; (b) of 
things of which one serves as a measure of value 
for the other. 


x<ax Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) App. 301 The gayne. . 
wold be at the leastc equevolcnte with the comodytycs the 
marchante* should reape therby. 1639 Fuller Holy War 

iv. xviii. (1647) 198 Tarquemlnus reserving his person [King 
Louis] as an equivalent ransome. c 1710 Prior 1st Hymn 
Callimachus 70 Things of moment well nigh equivalent, and 
neighbouring value. By lot are Darted. *769 Golpsm. Hist. 
Rom. (1786) I. 210 The lives of those men were not equiva- 
lent for those of an army. x8s8 Jajl Mill Brit. India II. 

v. ii. 373 To pay an equivalent penalty, In case she failed in 
the proof of her charges. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 1. 251 
Thirty thousand pounds may be considered as equivalent 
to a hundred ana fifty thousand pounds in the nineteenth 
century. 1858 Bright Sp. India 34 June, Taxation equiva- 
lent to 300,000,000/. 

b. Of weights, measures, numerical expressions : 
Equal in quantitative ‘ value 

1806 Hutton Math. I. $6 Reduce ^ to its equivalent 
number. To reduce a whole number to an equivalent 
fraction. x8ax N icholson Optra/. Meek . Gloss. 780 Quintal » 
a French or Spanish weight equivalent to 100 lbs. of those 
respective nations. 

4 . Having equal or corresponding import, mean- 
ing, or significance: chiefly of words and ex- 
pressions. 

1510 More Heresyet iv. Wks. 280/1 It is now all one to 
cal him a Lutherane or to call him an heretike, those two 
wordes being in manor equiualent. xno Lyndesay Test 
PapyngojlbViOQXryxit, and deid war boitn cqueuolent. 16x4 
Sf.lden Titles Hon. 169 With them Pr incept alone was 
equiualent with the name of Emperor. t668 Wilkins Real 
Char, 369 That double Letter in the Hebrew (3). - Is by some 
accounted equivolent to this* 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 
61 Furnish yourself with a Copxa of Equivalent Words. 
183a Lewis Use 4 Ab. Pol. Terms vii. 63 Here he makes 
a republic equivalent to a democracy. 1846 M ill Logic 1. v. 
9 7 Let us substitute for the word virtue an equivalent but 
more definite expression. t886 F. W. Maitland in Law 
Q. Rev. Oct. 481 The Anther back we trace our legal 
History the more perfectly equivalent do the words seisin 
and possession become. 


6 . That is virtually the same thing ; identical ia 
effect; tantamount. 

1630 Fuller Holy War m. xx. (1647) X44 Who knoweth 
not /but such a witnesse Is equivalent to a general! consent J 
1698 Keill Exam, Tk. Earth (X734) 90 The ccntriAxgal 
force. . is equivalent- .to two forces. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 133 p 4 The contrariety of equal attractions is equivalent 
to rest 177a Junius Lett, lxvifi. 346 Being taken with vert 
or venison was declared to be equivalent to indictment. 
184a Lytton Batumi s8 A whisper against his honour and 
repute with in future, be equivalent to an affront to 
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myself 1865 S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Re/. III. >37 HU 
presence, .would be equivalent to an army of ten thousand 
men. *883 Watson & Bukbuky Mat A. Tk. EUetr. h Mae*, 
!. 145 The system is therefore equivalent to a complete 
sphere charged to unit potential. 

0 . Having the same relative position or function ; 
corresponding. 

. 1634 Brkrktom Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 8 BurgomaUters . . 

are equivalent to our bailiffs of cities or towns corporate. 
1796 Morse Amer . Geog. II. sBiThe Cadi, or some cquiva- 
lent officer. **®7 ]• E. Smith Rhys. Hot. 7 Perhaps in the 
fossil kingdom heat may be equivalent to a vital principle. 
18 . . Dana (W.). The equivalent strata of different countries. 
s88a Vinks Sack/ Bat. 15a The underground hairs of Mosses 
and the true roots of vascular plants art physiologically 
equivalent 

7 . Chctn. Of a quantity of any substance : Equal 
in combining value to a (stated) quantity of an- 
other substance. Also, of elements : Having the 
same degree of quantivalence. 

3890 Daubeny Atom. Tk. ix. (ed. s)a8o Otto em* 
ploys the term equivalent volume instead of atomic volume. 
1869R0BCOK EUm. Chew, 17a The elements belonging to 
one class are equivalent. 1873 Williamson Chem. ff 85 One 
atom of oxygen takes the place of two atoms of chlorine, 
and it is spoken of as equivalent to two atoms of chlorine. 
1880 tr. Wurt/ Atom. Th , 33 The atoms of simple bodies 
are equivalent to each other. 

B. sb. 

1 . Something equal in value or worth ; said tsp. 
of things given by way of exchange or compen- 
sation; also, something tantamount or virtually 
identical. 

1501 Ord. Crystal Men (W. do W. 1506) iv. vii. 185 By 
dclybcracyon and fully conscntynge or equyualent tres- 
passeth ony of the x. comnmundementes. aioioRo«KRs(J.>, 
A regular obedience to one law will be a full equivalent for 
their breach of another. 167a Marvell Kch . Trans/ . 1 . 334 
You may well think we expected no less an equivalent. 
ijM 9 Wodrow Corr . (1843) II, 678 1*11 remit the money 
to you as you direct, or send you equivalents. 1760 
Goldsm, Cit. Iff. xxvii ; For every dinner . , they returned 
an equivalent in praise. 1771 — Hist. Eng . IV. 370 
This, however, was considered as no equivalent to the 
damages that had been sustained. 170a Anted. IV. Pitt 1 1 . 
xxiil, 5a Belleisle alone.. was a sufficient equivalent for 
Minorca. i8s8 Ld. Grenville Sink. Fund 9 Tho*c quan- 
tities of money and of bread are equivalents. 1841 Lank 
Arab . Nts. I. x8 To be paid in kind, or in money, or other 
equivalent. 1893 Bain Senses A Int. lit. iii. (1864) 567 The 
existence of a plurality of weak resemblances will l>e the 
equivalent of a single stronger one. i8tb Yeats Tech h. 
Hist. Comm. 159 Thus a white weasel's skin was an equi- 
valent for eleven sheepskins. 

b. The Equivalent in Eng. Hist . : a sum of 
money ordered, by the Act of Union of 1707, to be 
paid to Scotland as a set-off against additional 
excise duties, loss on coinage, etc. 

1706 Articles 0/ Union xv, The sum of 398,085/. 10X. •» 
being the equivalent to be answered to Scotland for such parts 
of the said customs and excises, etc. The said commis- 
sioners. .shall keep books containing accounts of the amount 
of the equivalent *707 Luttrell Brief Ret. VI. 181 Most 
of the Scotch commissioners for the equivalent are gone for 
that kingdom. . 1708 Land. Gas. No. 4419/6 A. .quantity of 
arms . . belonging to the Commissioners of the Equivalent 
f O, An equal part. Ohs . rare, 
c 1390 Marlowe Faust , vii. (1878) »a The streets straight* 
forth. .Quarter the town in four equivalents. 

2 . A word, expression, sign, etc., of equivalent 
meaning or import. 

1831 Hobbes G<n>t. hr Soc. if. 3a The words themselves., 
have in them the very essence of an Oath, to wit, so God 
help me, or other equivalent 186* H. Spencer b irst Princ. 
ti. iii. (187$) 158 Appearance, which is its [Phenomenon's! 
verbal equivalent. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man . v. 96 
Wrote down the pictured equivalents for these words. 1876 
Freeman Norm.Conq . II. App. 683 , 1 have not found any 
English equivalent for that tide. 

3 . In various scientific uses : a. Chem . «■ equi- 
valent proportion (see quot and A. 7.). 

1817 Faraday Chem, Mam/, xxli. 554 The terra chemical 
equivalent may therefore be used to imply that proportion of 
a body which is necessary to act upon another body. 1881 
Williamson in Nature rio. 618. 416 The term equivalent 
was subsequently introduced to indicate the proportional 
weights of analogous substances found to be or equal value 
in their chemicaie fleets. 

b. That which corresponds in relative position 
or function (see A. 6) ; in Biol, said of analogous 
and homologous structures ; in GeoL of a stratum 
or formation in one country answering to one in 
another country. 

1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. ill 33 The English equiva- 
lents of the Keuper. 1896 Woodward Mollusca 48 The 
univalve shell is the equivalent of both valves of the bivalve. 

O. Physics. Mechanical equivalent : the amount 
of mechanical effect resulting; from the operation 
of a force. Mechanical equivalent of heat : con- 
ventionally, the amount of mechanical energy re- 
quired to raise 1 lb. of water through i° C. 

184a Grove Corr. Phys. Forets to Where both lose, then 
an equivalent of heat results, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xix. 
329 This force is the mechanical equivalent of the heat 
generated. s86e — Neat U. (1870) jojHe first calculated the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. 186a H. Spencer First 
Prime. 11. UL (1875) x6s An equivalent of the pressure we 
consciously exert. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv , Phys. Se. vL 137 
For a quantity of heat represents its equivalent of work. 

A it 1878 Seeley Stein II. 17 Napoleon .. had tried to 
and the Mechanical Equivalent of Cat h oli c is m . 
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4 . Comb, equivalent-money (see 1 b) ; equi- 
valent number (Chem.), atomic weight. 

1707 I.uttrkll Brief Ret. (1857) VI. 189 The remainder of 
the equivalent money for Scotland is to be sent thither next 
Tuesday in specie and bank bills. 1715 Land, Gas. No. 
5307/a Commissioners for disposing so much of the Kqui. 
valent Mony payable to Scotland as remains yet un- 
applied. x8sd Henry EUm. Chem. I. 629 The equivalent 
number, or weight of the atom, of alumina, has been less 
satisfactorily determined than that of most of the earths. 

Equivalently (ikwi*v*l£ntli), adv, [f. prec. 
adj. 4- -ly* ] 

1 . To an equivalent amount, in an equivalent 
degree. 

a 1508 Skelton How Dk. Albany , he. 403 His grace to 
magnify and laude equivalently. 1766 T. Jefferson IVrit, 
<1859) I. 598 He must lessen equivalently his consumption 
of some other European articles in order to pay for hit 
coffee and sugar. 184a Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed, 6) 171 
Each force is . . equivalently convertible into each other. 

a. As an equivalent term, or in equivalent terms, 
with equivalent force or signification. 

1545 Udall Erasm. Par. Lukei 1548) Pref. k b, Whose full 
importyng cannot with one mereEnghshe worae equiualcntly 
be interpreted. *63* I. Burc.es Ahsto. Rejoined aoi The 
termes. .are not vsea dlsiunctiuely but equfualently. t 1803 
H. Tooke Purity (1840) 365 Certain is was used in thq 
same manner equivalently to certes. 

+ 3 . Virtually, in effect. (In 17th c. often op- 
posed to expressly, formally .) Ohs. 

1644 H unton Find. Treat. Monarchy iv. 30 When the 
promise or Oath, .amounts either expressely or equivalently 
to a relaxation of the bond of subjection. 1648 J. Goodwin 
Right h Might , Either formally or equivalently the same. 
165a L. S. People' s Liberty viii. 14 The major part of the 
suffrages is equivalently the whole number. 16*5 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. Index, Athelwolphus Monarch of the Saxons 
maketh (equivalently) a Parliament act for the paying of 
Tithes, a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1687) I. 385 We seldom, in 
kind or equivalently, are our selves clear of that which wc 
charge upon others. 1689 Treat . Monarchy n. 1 . 37 By 
the Grant of the former Laws, .he did equivalently put him- 
self into the State of Legal Monarch*. 

Equi valiant: Bee Equi- pref. 

+ £qui*valiz6, v. Ohs , rare- 1 , ff. Equival- 
ent + -ize.J In phrase, To equivalize account : 
to amount. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right. Govt . Ep. Ded. 10 The 
summa totalis of my ability did never cquivalize account to 
one hundred pence. 

Equivalue : see Equi- pref. 

t EquiTOC&cy. Ohs. rare. [f. L. jp quivoe-us 
(see next) 4- -acy : cf. Browne’s univocacy 7 [ Equi- 
vocal character. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tit. vii. 120 Againe, it is un- 
reasonable to ascribe the equivocacy of this forme unto the 
hatching of a Toade. 1847 in Craio ; and in mod. Diets. 
Equivocal (*kwi*v£k&l), a. and sh. AUo 7 
equi-, ®quivooall, 7-9 mquivooal. [f, late L. 
ntquivoc-us ambiguous (f. xquus equal + voc-arc to 
call) 4 - -al.1 A. adj. 

+ 1 . Equal or the same in name (with something 
else) but not in reality ; having a name, without 
the qualities it implies ; nominal. Ohs. 

*643 Sir T. Browne Reltg.Med. 1. ff 13 This visible world 
is but a picture of the invisible, wherein, as in a pourtract, 
things are not truely, but in cquivocall shapes. 1601 Ussher 
Power Princes 1. (168^) 34 They being subject to the over* 
sight . . of the Ephon, were but equivocal Kings, such in 
name, but not in deed. # 1744 Berkeley Sin’s, ff 310 From 
the sun's light, which is corporeal, there springs forth an- 
other equivocal light which is incorporeal. 

2 . Of words, phrases, etc. : Having different 
significations equally appropriate or plausible; 
capable of double interpretation ; ambiguous. 

1601-2 Fulbkcke i st Pt. P avail. 68 Your libel . . should 
be certaine, and without ambiguous or equiuocall tearmes, 
1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. HL 317 These Sentences, to Sugar, or 
to Gall, Being strong on both sides, are Equiuocall. 1636 
Cowley Pindar. Odes Note 47 These vast accounts arose 
from the aquivocal term of a Year among them. 1711 F. 
T. Shorthand 35 Even in Ix>ng-Hand oftentimes equivocal 
Abbreviations are often written. 175677 tr. Keysler s Trav . 
(1760) IV. 308 He . . takes care that his answers be so equi- 
vocal as always to secure him a retreat. t8s8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) VI. 187 There was perhaps no word in the 
language of more equivocal effect than the word or. 1866 
Gladstone Juv. MundixW. (*870) 184 To say .. that the 
Greek religion as it grew old improved . . would be to use 
equivocal and misleading language. 

b. Of evidence, manifestations, etc. : Of uncer- 
tain bearing or significance. 

1769 Junius Lett. xxviL 126 Some . . less equivocal proofs 
of his munificence. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. V. 87 No 
very equivocal symptom of antiquity. 1841 H. Rogers 
Ess. I. 1. 3 An equivocal indication of merit. 

o. nonce-use. Of a perron : Expressing himself 
in equivocal terms. 

*6ot Shaks. All's Welt v. UL 240 As thou art a knaue 
and no knaue, what an equiuocall Companion is this? 

8. Of uncertain nature 5 not admitting of being 
classified, 1 nondescript \ Equivocal generation : 
the (supposed) production of plants or animals 
without parents ; spontaneous generation. 

1698 Sir T. Browne Hydr.^Gard. Cyrus 51 The ASquivocal 
production of things under undbeerned principles, makes 
a large part of generation. 1 66m Stillimofl. Grig. Sacr. u 
iv. | a Bom by the tame asquivocail generation that mice 
and frogs are from the impregnated sUme of the earth. 1677 
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Hale Prim . Orig. Mem. iv. ii. 306 Whcthor thos»e imperfect 
or equivocal Animals were created or no, it is not altogether 
clear. 1704 Shift D rapier's Lett, vii, If any nea ones 
(party and faction) spring up, they must be of equuotnl 
generation, without any seed, tm-ii Cook Voy. (1790) 1. 
29 The sea was tinged . . with these equivocal Mih*tAiHc*. 
1796 C. Marshall Ganten. it 16 Equivocal generation 
reject. 1830 Scott Demount, v. 143 The equivocal spirit * 
called fairies. 1863 Lykll Antiq Man xx. 391 The old 
doctrine of equivocal or spontaneous genciation. 

b. Of sentiments, etc. : Undecided, not deter- 
mined to cither tide. Chiefly in negative sen- 
tences. 

1701 Burke Corr. ( 1844) 111 . B19, I am sure the sentiment* 
of London were not equivocal. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Rtf. I. 1 j 9 The equivocal and half hostile attitude 
he had assumed. 

0. Music. Equivocal chord : one which may be 
resolved into different keys without changing any 
of its tones. 

4 . Of advantages, merits, etc. : Dubiously genuine, 
questionable. 

01797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1645) I. ii. 10 A 
Churchman . . whose sanctity was ns equivocal ns inrit 
own. 1846 Prescott herd. 4 Is. II. xix. »i>* In the sci- 
ences their success was more equivocal. 1847 Disrakii 
Tam red it. vii, Without that equivocal luxury, a greui 
country-house. 1878 Bohw. Smith Carthage 159 To set 
against this equivocal gain, the Romans lmd lost 700 shiiw. 

O. Of persons, callings, tendencies, etc. : Doubt- 
ful in character or reputation ; liable to unfavour- 
able comment or description ; questionable ; sus- 
picious. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rrt>. Wks. V. 347, I shall always . . con- 
sider that liberty as very equivoc.il in het appearance, whi< h 
has not wisdom and justice for her companion*. 1831 
Lytton Godolph. 12 The equi vocal mode of life he had 
entered upon. 1863 (Jko. Eliot Romaics 11. xxi, The pic- 
parations for the equivocal guest. 

+ B. sb. An equivocal word or term; n ho- 
monym. 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. ix, ^Equivocal* so absurd and 
witlcw*c that, etc. 1668 Wilkinh Real Char. 17 Great 
variety of Equivocal*. So the word Bill signifies both a 
Weapon, a Bird's Beak, and a written Scroul. 1715 Bent- 
ley Sen*, x. (1735) 360 The scandalous shifts of Equivocal* 
ami Mental Restrictions. *1*734 Drnnis (J.), Shull two or 
three wretched equivocnls have the force to cotrupt us? 
1776 in Amt ; and in mod. Diets. 

Equivocality (fkwi vpkrrllti). ff. prec. 4- 
-ITYJ The quality or condition of being equi- 
vocal ; also cotter. Something which is equivocal ; 
an equivoque. 

1734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist, (1837) I. 58, I repeat It In 
Latin because the equivocality . . will not subsist. 1830 
Galt Lawrie T. vi. 1 . (1849)254 They interpreted her equi- 
vocalities, as she intended they should. *847 Fraser s 
Mag. XXXVI. 560 The conduct of Lady Hamilton and 
Nefson was .. guaranteed against equivocality by the fact 
of Sir William Hamilton's station in life. 1W1 Content/, 
Bert. June 889 Suggesting ideas bv such equivocalities. 

Equivocally (ikwi-v^kali), adv. Alw> 6-7 
®q-. ff. as prec. 4- -ly ^.J In an equivocal manner. 

f 1 . So ns to have the name without the proper- 
ties implied in the name ; nominally. CL Equi- 
vocal 1. Ohs. 

1370 Fulke He skin/ Part. 308 By flesh and bloud sequi- 
uocafiy, he vnderstandetli the sacrament of the flesh and 
bloud of Christe. a 1619 Fothkrbv Atheorn, 1. xiv. 8 4 (1622) 
152 Which whosoeuer lucketh, he is not properly, but equi- 
uocally, a man. **1716 South (Jd, Words abstracted from 
their proper sense ana signification, lose the nature of words, 
and arc only equivocally so called. 

2 . By equivocal generation. See Equivocal a. 3. 

1645 Withrr Gt. Assises Pamass. 31-1 Reptiles, which 
are equivocally bred. 1828 Macaulay Mi sc. Writ, (i860) 
419 Those foul reptiles, .of filth and stench equivocally born. 

3 . a. So os to admit of a twofold or manifold 
application, b. So as to convey a double mean- 
ing, ambiguously. 

a. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentl. (1641) 70 Vocation pay be 
taken equivocally or untvotally. c 1790 Kkid Let . in lyks. 
I. 75/3 'The same word may be applied to different things 
in three ways . . equivocally, when they have no relation 
but a common name. 

b. 1660 R. Coke Just. Vind. 39, 1 forgive Grotiu* it* 
this, not having defined anything less equivocally, a 17 20 
Sheffield (Dk. Duckbm.) Wks (17531 II. 153 &hc *p<>ke 
equivocally. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 551 They 
[the instructions] were so equivocally worded. 

Eoui*VOOalne0B. [f* a* v rcc • + -***"•] The 

quality or condition of being equivocal. 

1647 Power of the Keys vi. ni This is a mistake, arising 
from the equtvocalnesse of the word. 17*4 Watkrlan d 
Athan, Creed 122 The equivocal ness of the title gave n 
handle to those that came after to understand it of a form 
of faith composed by Athanasius. *760 C. J omnston Chry- 
sol( 1822) I. 30 The equivocalncss of my character. *878 
F. Taylor in Grove Out. Mus. I. 10 This method of writ- 
ing merely substitutes a greater equfvocalness for a less. 

t Equi’VOCAllt, a. Ohs. [ad. L. aquivocant - 
em, vr. pplc. of xquivoc-dre 1 icc Equivocate.] 
Speaking equivocally. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcel, xxm. iv. 324 An answere 
by Oracle . . no lesse ambiguous and equivocant. 

t Eqt&ivoOM. Ohs. [perh. the L. {vet fa) mqut- 
voca * equivocal words 9 , with an Eng. pi. ending.] 

c *400 Test. Love III. (1561) 317/2 Thus male wille by 
terme of equivocal in three waies been understock. 1773 
Ash, Equtvocas, an equivocation, Chaucer. 
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Equivocate (ikwi-vffk/t), sb. rare , [ad. L. 
mqmvocdt-um, neut. pa. pple. of xquivocdre : see 
next.] A word identical in form but not in meaning. 

its i Pall Mall G. n June ®i/i The comic confusion made 
by the translator between the Latin a l geo and its Greek 
equivocate. 

Equivocate (ikwFvJkrit), v, [f. low L. xqui- 
vocat- ppl. stem of xquivoed-re to call by the 
same name, f. late 1 .. trquivoc-us: see Equivocal. 
Cf. It. equivocare , Fr. equivoque r.] 

ti. inlr. To have the same sound with . Ohs . 

s6u CoTGR. *.v. Pr ornate, The words fol lie equivocate 
vnto folii. Ibid. x. v. Sens, This word . . equivocates 

with Cent, a hundred. 

1 2 . (rans. To resemble so closely as to occasion 
mistake. Obs. 

ttfSx P. Rvcaut ^/. Crilhk i®o Making Hell with these 
Sports anti Pastimes equivocate a Paradise. Ibid, 158 
Such twins both in colour and bigness, that one equivocates 
the other. 

1 3 . inlr. To use a word in more than one ap- 
plication or sense ; to use words of double mean- 
ing ; to deal in ambiguities. Ohs, 

16*3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Equivocate, to speaks 
doubtfully. 1635 Austin Medit. 98 Hec doth not equivo- 
cate : but hix meaning lx, etc. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
IV. T. 1 Cor. xv. Annot., To. .place those with the blessed 
Spirits, is but to equivocate, and not to use the Words uni* 
vocally. x68s-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 37 Either . . 
he meant according to the common Sense, or . . he intended 
to equivocate. 

t b. trans . To misapprehend through ambiguity 
of language. Obs. 

1 665 J. Serjeant Sure-footing 907 To put the point of 
Faith out of danger of being equivocated. 

4 . inlr. In bad sense : 4 To mean one thing and 
express another * (J. ) ; to prevaricate. 

1900 Sandy* Europe Spec, (1 63®) 10a Making it lawful! 
for them to ^equivocate with their adversaries in their an- 
xweres. 17*7 Dk Fok. Syst. Mafic 1. iii. (1840) 84 It is 
enough if he does but equivocate, and tacitly grant it. 183a 
Ht. Martineau Irelands. 88 By equivocating, hesitating, 
and giving ambiguous answers, she effected ner purpose. 
1848 M acaui.ay llist. EMf.ll. 379 The witness shuffled, 
equivocated, pretended to misunderstand the questions. 

T 5 . trans. a. To insinuate by equivocation, 
b. To evade (an oath, a promise) by equivocation. 

i6a6 L. Owkm Spec. Jesuit, (1629) so To equiuocate and 
falsie their oaths and faiths. 1645 T. HiLt. Olive-br. Peace 
(1648) 14 Though you will not swear (perhaps), God knows 
whether you will not equivocate a l>e in your Trading. 
1646 Sih G. But k Rich. Ill , 14a He equivocated his Vow 
by a Mental Reservation, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtii. Whs. 
(1711) aoi When an oath ..should oblige you to arise in 
arms . . ye . . endeavour now to make evasions and equi- 
vocate it. 

Equivooating (/kwi*v£k<?itiq), vbl. sb. [f. 
prec. + -INO 1.] Tne action of the verb Equivo- 
cate ; prevarication. 

x6o6 St. Trials , If. Garnet (R.), This equivocating and 
lying is a kind of unchastity. **1714 Burnet Chr h Time 
(1766) 1 . 146 An equivocating, .that aid not become a Prince. 

Equivocating, ///. [f. as prec. -h -INQ*.] 

That equivocates, in senses of the verb. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. Introd. (1851) 1^0 A late equivo- 
cating Treatise. 1699 T. Prcke Tarn ass l Puerp. 1x5 Equi- 
vocating Fortune gave the Day To Caesar in the large 
Pharsalia. 1707 ( title The Cnurch of England not In 
Danger and What a Bifarlous, equivocating, sort of Cant 
does Mr. Higgins employ. 1881 Miss Braddon Asph. III. 
300 Her equivocating answer. 

Hence Bquivooatlnffly adv. 
t 165a Gavle. Magastrom . 289 He answered mquivocat- 
in*ly, that, etc. 1884 A. Foruk* Chinese Gordon ii. 9® 
Bailey replied, equivocatingly, that he had heard *0. 

Equivocation (ikwuvok/tjan). Forms : 4-6 
equivooaoion(e, (4 equivooaooun, 5 equyoca- 
oion), 6-7 aequi vocation, 6- equivocation. 

( ad. late L. xquivoedtion-em, f. xquivoedre : see 
equivocate. Cf. Fr. Equivocation, Pr. equivo- 
cal io, Sp. equivocacion, It. equivocazione.] 

+ 1 . The using (a word) in more than one sense ; 
ambiguity or uncertainty of meaning in words ; 
also [cf. Sp. equivocacion J, misapprehension arising 
from the ambiguity of terms. Obs, 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 61 Bi hi* may we sc hou 
argument is gone awei bi equivocacion of wordU. 1413 
Lydg. Pitgr. Sonde v. i. (1839) 73 Ye clepe seculum the 
world here abouen. what menc ye bv this cquyocacion of 
that name? U3X-S0 tr. Higdett (Rolls) I. 197 The oon of 
theyme is calleae T ilis, and that other is caflede Tile, leste 
equiuocacion of the names deceyve hym. im Mors Coufut. 
I indale Wks. 537/a Hero Tindall runneth in iuglinge, by 
equiuocacion of tnys worde church. 1806 Holland Sue ton. 
Annot. xo Playing upon the aequi vocation or double sense of 
the word Dialis. 1098 Ben Israel V ind. Jud. in Phentx 
(1708) II. 1400 That because of the Equivocation of the 
Word, they should change it for another. 1738-41 War- 
burton Dtv. Legal, tu. App. Wks. (1811) III. 337 The second 
.. receives all its strength from an equivocation in the 
term, good. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend {i 96 s) *3 It hides 
itx deformity in an equivocation, or double meaning of the 
word truth. 

b. Logic. As the equivalent of Gr. bfsurvplai 
The fallacy which is committed when a term has 
different senses in the different members of a 
syllogism. 

1809 Bacon Adv, Leapt. 11. xiv. | 7 The neat sophism of 
all sophisms being equivocation or ambiguity of words and 
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phrase. 1848 Sit T. Bsownx Pseud. Ep, 1. iv. 13 The 
faliacie of Afiau! vocation and Amphibologie, which conclude 
from the arooiguity of some one word, or the ambiguous 
sintaxis of many. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logie xx. 171. 

2 . The use of words or expressions that arc sus- 
ceptible of a double signification, with a view to 
mislead ; esp. the expression of a virtual falsehood 
in the form of a proposition which (in order to 
satisfy the speakers conscience) is verbally true. 
Also concr. 

1809 Shaks. Mach. v. v. 43, I . .begin To doubt th’ Equi- 
uocAtion of the Fiend. 1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Kings xi. 
Comm., The men of l&bes deluded their enemies by equi- 
vocation. * 6*7 P. Fletcher Locusts it. vi, His matter 
fram’d of slight equivocations His very form was form’d of 
mcntall reservations, a 1634 Randolph Poems (i6<a) 51 
That can the Subtle difference descry Betwixt Equivoca- 
tion and a Lye. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1834) I. 113 
You won't tell a downright fib for the world ; hut for equi- 
vocation ! no Jesuit ever went beyond you. 1858 Froudr 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 250 The Bishop . . stooped to an 
equivocation too transparent to deceive any one. 
b. trans/. 

. R. Carpenter Experience m. vil. 76, I see there may 
be an equivocation committed, as well in manners ns in 
words. 1681 Colvil Whigs Supplies 1751) To Rdr. 8 They 
eluded my vow by equivocation, putting gold unawares in 
the neck of my doublet. 

Equivooator (iTcwrYtyk^tej). [a. late L. xqui- 
vocaior, agent-n. 1. xquivoedre : see Equivocate 
and -or.] One who equivocates. 

1999 Sandys Europar Spec. (163a) io® The Iexuites arc 
noted . . to be too hardie aiquivocators. x6sx Burton A nat, 
Mel. I. ii. 1. ii. (1676) 26/a The second rank ix of Lyarx, and 
ASquivocators, ax Apollo Pythiux, and the like. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oaoh. I. 304 He was . . a Sycophant, an Equivocator. 
174X Richardson Pamela (1834) I. xv. 25 You little equivo- 
cator ! What do you mean by hardly ? 1864 J. H. Nkwman 
Apol. App. 76 But an equivocator uxes them in a received 
sense, though there is another received sense. 

Equivooatory ( tkwi’v^kato ri), a. [f. Equi- 
vocate v. : see -oky.] Indicating, or character- 
ized by, equivocation. 

x8ax New Monthly Mag. II. 326 The laugh obligato or 
forced . . the laugh reluctant or equivocatory. 1847 in 
Craig. 

t E'qnivoco, Obsr 0 [ad. late L. xquivoc - 
us : see Equivocal.] - Equivocal. 

*483 Cath, Angl, u6 Equivoce; equivocus. 

t Equi-TOCOUB, a. Obs. rf. late L. xquivoc -us 
(see Equivocal) + -ous.] «* Equivocal. 

1701 G. Keith Plain Discov. Falseh. 49 Many Sophisms 
arc built on that very fallacy of equivocous Terms. 

t Equi'vocy. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. late L. xqui- 
voc-us Equivocal : see -r.] - Equivocation. 

1630 in T. Westcote Devon. 149 Thus Satan doth decieve 
us with cquivocy. 

Equivoque, -voke (f’kwi-, e-kwiv<?uk), a. and 
sb. Forms : (4 equivoc, 6 -ooke, equyuoke, 7 
equivok), 7-8 equivoque, (7 -voc, -voke), 7- 
equivoke, -quo. [ad. L. sequivocus \ sec Equi- 
vocal.] 

+ A. adj. « Equivocal in various senses. Obs. 

xj88 Wvc-lif Prot. 59 Wordis equiuok, that is. that hath 
manic xignificacions vndur 00 lettre. 1974 Life 7 otk Abp. 
Canterb. To Rdr. D vd, Which name [fora], I thincke, is 
therefore equiuocke to a Market and courte, because in 
both all things are to be solde euen as in Rome, c 1650 
Bromr Agst. Corrupted Sach(R.), t Thou, .art a bastard got 
by th’ town By eauivoque generation. 

fb. (jnaskw. with pi. ending: Things (speci- 
fied) which arc equivocal. Obs. 

X54X R. Copland Guydon'x Quest. Chtrurg., Manner 
E.xam. Lazars Q ij, They that ought to Judge and approua 
them xhulde ryght dylygcntly benolde theym & considrc 
the vnyuoke sygnes ancf equyuokes also. 

B. sb. 

1 1 . A thing which is called by the same name 
as something else. Obs. [after Gr. bfitow/soy]. 

1999 Blundkvil Logic 13 Equiuokea be such thing* as 
haue one selfe name, and yet be diuers in substance or 
definition : as a naturall dogge and a certaine starre in the 
firmament are both called by one name in Latine, Cants , 
yet they be nothing like in substance, kind, or nature. 
1659.60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 120/2 There U a 
treatise of ^Equivokes under Xenophon’s name. 

2 . An expression capable of more than one mean- 
ing; a play upon words, often of a humorous 
nature, a pun ; word-play, punning. 

S614 Selden Titles Hon. 7®. 1619 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Com>. B . Jouson Wk*. 226 W. Alexander, .hath sextains., 
echoes and equivoques, which he (Petrarch] hath not. 17*9 
Swift Corr. II. 63a Beyond the power of conception, .or, to 
avoid an equivoque, beyond the extent of my ideas, a 173 4 
North Exam 11. v. 8 47. (1740) 343 Here’s his old Equi- 
voque ; by Papists, he means the King, Ministry and Loyal 
Party. 18*4 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 589 Who mistook equi- 
voque, abuxe, and impudence, for wit. 1834 Gent l Mag. 
CIV. l 219 The dialogue is . . enlivened by much facetious 
and amusing equivoque. 1866 Felton Anc, 4 Mod. Gr, II. 
xL 476 The Greeks consoled themselves as well as they 
could by the equivoque of the Bavarian and Barbarian. 

3 . Ambiguity of speech ; double meaning in 
words or phrases usea. Also trans/. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (ed. 3) I. 90s The equivoque 
between an action and a series of motions. >833 Herschel 
A siren, xiil 4x5 Confusion, owing to the equivoque between 
the lunar and calendar month. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. 
(1867) L Introd. ai And to avoid equivoque I shall use the 
words Metaphysical Philosophy. 1878 F. Harrison in 
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Fortn. Rev. Nov. 700 Right is perhaps that idea which has 
led to the greatest amount of sophism and equivoque. 

4 . The use of words in a double meaning with 
intent to deceive ; «■ Equivocation, /rare. 

1616 B. Jonbom Devil an Ass (169a) 111. iii! What do you 
value this at, thirty Pound? Gut. No, sir, he cost me 
forty ere he was set. Mer. Turnings you mean? I know 
your Equivokes. 1877 Morley Crit, Misc. Ser. ti. 15® 
Every man , . is calletf upon to keep himself clear from 
mendacity and equivoke. 

Equivorons (/kwi*v 5 ros), a. rare. [f. L. equus 

4. - vor-us devouring 4- -ous : sec -vorousJ Feed- 
ing on horseflesh. 

x8e8 Webster quotes Q. Rev., Equivorous Tartars. 

Bquivote : see Equi- prt f. 

+ Er, conj. Obs. [contracted f. ME. ctier, eider, 
OK. &$er Either. Cf. On.] - Or. 

cxaao Pel. Ant. 1 . an Fare he norS, er fare he^ su$ leren 
he sal his nede. Ibid. 319 On stede cr on stalle stifle er lude 
in mot er in market er oni o8cr wise. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 31 
Qwat brother or systcr, be goddis sonde, falle in mischefe 
er mys-ese . . he scnal ban Almcsse. 

Er, obs. form of Ere before, sooner. 

Er, obs. form of Are : see Be v. 

-•r, suffix ME. ~er(e, - ar(e , OE. -5 re (ONorth- 
umb. often -art), forming sbs., represents WGer. 

dri:— OTeut. - drjo-z , whence OHG. - dri (MHG. 
sere, mod.G. -er), and (with change of declen- 
sion) ON. - art (Olcel. -are, later -art, Sw. - are , 
Da. -ere). The related and functionally equivalent 
WGer. - art (OS. - eri , Du. -er, OIIG. -an, - eri , 
MHG. -ere) ■= Goth, •areisi— OTeut. type -arjo-z 
(which by phonetic law would prob. have become 
in OE. -crpf, in ON. -ri) has in OE. coalesced 
with this. The phonological relation between 
OTeut. - drjo-z and L. - anus is obscure: Mdller 
Zur akd. Alliterationspoesie (1888) 143 argues 
that -drjo-z originated in words adopted from 
I,at. words in -anus, and that • drjo-z is either 
an accentual variant of this, or (possibly) repre- 
sents an OAryan type - orios . 

1 . In its original use the suffix -drjo-z was added 
(like L. - drtus ) to sbs., forming derivative sbs. 
with the general sense 4 a man who has to do 
with (the tiling denoted by the primary sb.)’, and 
hence chiefly serving to designate persons accord- 
ing to their profession or occupation ; e. g. Goth. 
ddmareis, ON. ddmari judge, f. OTeut. *ddmo- 
judgement. Doom ; Goth, bdkareis , OE. bdeere 
scribe, f. OTeut. *Mfr- Book ; OHG. sangdri 
(mod.G. sanger ), ON. spngare , OE. sangere (ME. 
songere) singer, f. OTeut. *sangtvo- Sono. Of 
this type there are many specially Eng. forma- 
tions, e. g. hatter, slater , tinner . Where the pri- 
mary sb. ends in -w:— ME. -pe OE. -&e, the 
suffix assumes the form -per (in ME. - iere , - yere ), 
as in bowyer, lawyer, sawyer ; and, either after 
the analogy of these or by assimilation to Fr, 
derivatives in ier (see -er 5 *), it appears as -ier 
in certain other words of ME. date, as brazier , 
clothier, collier , glazier, grazier, hosier . The Eng. 
words of this formation not referring to profession 
or employment are comparatively few : examples 
arc bencher, cottager, outsider, villager, W ith these 
may be compared a class of words chiefly belong- 
ing to mod. colloquial language, and denoting 
things or actions, as header, back-hander, fiver, out- 
and-outer, three-decker. A special use of the suffix, 
common to the mod. Teut. langs. though scarcely 
to be found in their older stages, is its addition to 
names of places or countries to express the sense 
* a native of *, 4 a resident in ', e.g. Londoner, New 
Yorker, Icelander. With similar notion, deriva- 
tives in - er have been formed upon certain Eng. 
adjs. indicating place of origin or residence, as 
/oreigner, northerner ; southerner. 

2. Most of the sbs. which in early Teutonic gave 
rise to derivatives in -itjo-s, also gave rise to wk. 
vbs. in /an or -djan, to which the former stood 
related in sense as agent-nouns ; thus Goth, dd- 
mareis judge, served as the agent-noun to ddmjan 
to jndge. Hence, by analogy, the suffix came to 
be regarded as a formative of agent-nouns, and 
with this function it was added to verbal bases 
both of the weak and the strong conjugation. 
Many derivatives of this type existed already in 
OE., and many more have been added in the later 
periods of the language. In mod. Eng. they may 
be formed on ail vbs., excepting some of those 
which have agent-nouns ending ui -or, and some 
others for which this function » served by sbs. of 
different formation (e.g. correspond, correspondent). 
The distinction between -er and - or as the ending 
of agent -nonns is purely historical and ortho- 
graphical; in the present spoken language they 
are alike pronounced (ax), except that in law terms 
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and in certain Lat. words not folly naturalised, -or 
is still sounded (pi). In received spelling, the 
choice between the two forms is often capricious, 
or determined by other than historical reasons. 
The agent-nouns belonging to vbs. f. L. ppl. stems, 
and to those formed with -ate, usually end in - or , 
, being partly adoptions from Lat., and partly As- 
similated to Lat. analogies. But when the sense is 
purely agential, without any added notion such ns 
that of office, trade, or profession, function, etc., 
-er is often used ; cf. inspector, respecter ; projector , 
rejecter. In a few instances both forms of the 
agent -noun are still in current use, commonly 
without any corresponding distinction in sense, as 
asserter, assertor ; sometimes with a distinction 
of technical and general sense (often however neg- 
lected) as accepter , acceptor. The Romanic -our, 
-or of agent-nouns has been in most cases replaced 
by -er where the related vb. exists in Eng. ; ex- 
ceptions are governor , conjuror (for which -er also 
occurs) ; in special sense we have saviour , but in 
purely agential sense saver. In liar, beggar , the 
spelling -ar is a survival of the occasional ME. 
variant • ar(e . The agent-nouns in - er normally 
denote personal Agents (originally, only male per- 
sons, though this restriction is now wholly obso- 
lete) ; many of them, however, may be used to 
denote material agents, and hence also mere in- 
struments ; e. g. blotter , cutter, poker , roller , etc. 

3. In several instances - er has the appearance of 
being an unmeaning extension of earlier words 
ending in - er denoting trades or offices. Most of 
these words are of Fr. origin, as caterer , + cyto- 
lerer (• C holer), + fer merer , + feutercr, fruit- 
erer , poulterer ; an analogous case in a native 
word is upholsterer. The real formation of these 
words is obscure: some arc prob. from vbs., while 
in other cases formation on words in - cry may be 
conjectured. 

4. After the analogy of Astrologer, Astro- 
nomer (q. v.), the suffix - er is used to form sbs. 
serving as adaptations of L. types in - logus , - gra - 
phus ; c. g. chronologer y philologer % f theologer ; bio- 
grapher, geographer , orthographer. 

Philosopher An Chaucer and Gower always philosophy?) 
is perh. not a formation of this kind, as the r may be merely 
excrescent. In chorister, sophister, barrister (cf. Ml*.. 
legistre) the -er is not a suffix, but results from an AF. sub. 
stitution of -litre for -iste, perh. on the analogy of tmnistre. 

•ar suffix , of various origin, occurring in sbs. 
and amg. adopted from OF. 

1. ME. - er, repr. OF. -er:~ L. -drern, -an see 
-AR. Nearly all the ME. words ending in - er of 
this origin have been refashioned after Lat., so 
that the suffix is now written -ar : see examples 
under -ar. The older form of the suffix is re- 
tained in sampler. 

2. ME. - er , a. AF. - er (OF. -ter) in sbs. which 
descend from L. forms in -drius, -arium (see -ary), 
or which were formed in Fr. after the analogy of 
those so descending. Where the L. type of the 
suffix is the masc. - drius , it has usually the sense 
*a person connected with’, and the words are 
designations of office or occupation, as butter , 
carpenter , draper , grocer , mariner , officer. (So 
also in a few ME. adoptions of OF. Jem. sbs. in 
-iere L. -aria, as chamberer , lavender .) Where 
the suffix represents the L. neuter -arium, the 
sense is 'a thing connected with*, 'a receptacle 
for’, as in antipnoner, danger, gamer, etc. 

3. In mod. Eng. -er appears as a casual repre- 
sentative of various other suffixes of OF. origin 
which have been weakened in pronunciation to 
(ai) ; thus in border, bracer, it stands for OF. 
-Cure (:— L. - dtiiram ), commonly represented by 
-uric; in lover it stands for OF. -tor, now -pi>(:— L. 
dtdrium), in ME. rendered -our. The agent-suffix 
-our (OF. -lor L. - dtdrem ) is now very often 
replaced bv •er; it can seldom be determined 
whether this is due to phonetic weakening, or to 
the substitution of -er 1 for its Romanic synonym. 
Where the same word had in 14th c. the two forms 
-our and -er{e, as chaungeour, changer, the former 
supposition is excluded ; but the forms in -trip may 
possibly sometimes be a. OF. nominative forms in 
-ere L. -d'tor. 

-er 3 f suffix, the formative of the comparative 
degree in adjs. and advbs. 

A. In adjs. ME. -er, -ere {-ore, - ure \ -re, OE. -ra 
(fern., neut. •re) represents two different suffixes 
used in OTeut. to form the com par., viz. : - izon - 
(Goth, -tea, OHG., OS. - iro , ON. -ri with umlaut \ 
and - dzon - (Goth. -62a, OHG. -6ro, ON. . -art ). 
These OTeut. suffixes are f. the adverbial -is, -6z : 
Vol. III. 


see B. In OE. only a few comparatives retained 
the umlaut which phonetic law requires in the 
-izon- type ; in mod. Eng. no forms with umlaut 
remain, except better, elder (OE. bftera, itldra), the 
comparatives being ordinarily formed by adding 
-er to the positive. The * irregular comparatives* 
u*orse (OE. tviersa «* Goth, wairsiza) and less 
iGE. fossa) contain the suffix -izon in a disguised 
form, and the analogy of other comparatives hat 
given rise to the extended forms worser and lesser. 
In mod. Eng. the comparatives in -er are almost 
restricted to adjs. of one or two syllables ; longer 
adis., and also disyllables containing any suffix 
other than -y or -ly, having the periphrastic com- 
arison by means of the adv. more. Earlier writers, 
owever, have beautifuller , emi neuter, slavisher ; 
etc.; a few modem writers, e.g. Carlyle, affect 
the same method. The periphrastic form is ad- 
missible (esp. in predicative use) for all adjs., even 
monosyllables, which arc not extremely common 
colloquially. 

2. In hinder, inner, the comparative suffix, though 
in WGer. and ON. formally coincident with that 
treated above, is quite distinct in origin, repr, 
OTeut. -erott-, f. OArynn -ero-. 

B. In adverbs . The OE. form of the compara- 
tive suffix was -or, corresp. to OS., OIIG. -<V, 
Goth. - 6 s 1— OTeut. - 6 z. OTeut. had also a suffix 
•is with the same function, corresponding to L. 
-is in magis, ttimis , and cogn. with L. -tor of 
adjs.; it is represented by Goth, -is, ON. -r with 
umlaut; in OE. by the umlaut in monosyllabic 
comparatives like Igng*. —*langiz longer, lift 
+batiz better, which died out in early ME., being 
superseded by the adj. forms. The relation be- 
tween the two OTeut. suffixes is much disputed : 
a widely-held hypothesis is that -fiz is f. -6 adver- 
bial suffix-*- -is. The advbs. which take -er in the 
comparative are chiefly those which arc now iden- 
tical in form with Adjs. (either repr. OE. advbs. in 
- e , or modem adverbial uses of the adj.) : e.g. * to 
work harder * to stand closer \ Exceptional in- 
stances are oftener, seldomer , sooner. The advbs. 
in -ly^ arc now compared periphrastically with 
more, though in earlier writers the inflexional com- 
parison is common, e.g. easilier — more easily, ME. 
entierlocure more entirely ; in poetry it still 
occurs, as in keenlier (Tcnnyson\ 

-er, suffix 4 , the ending ot certain AF. infinitives 
used substantively ns law terms, e.g. cesser , dis- 
claimer, misnomer , trover, user , waiver. Of similar 
origin is the ending in dinner , supper ; a. OF. 
distter, sopor . 

-er, suffix forming frequentative vbs. The 
vbs. of this formation which can be traced in OK. 
have the form -nan (:— OTeut, - rdjan ) ; c. g. c/a- 
trian Clatter, Jlotorian Flutter. The other 
Tcut. langs. have many vbs. of this type, denoting 
repeated action ; often they are f. verbal bases, as 
MHO. wander en m OE. wandrian Wander, f. 
OTeut. * wand j an Wend, ON. vafra Waver, f. 
vafa * Wave v. ; sometimes app. on onomatopoeic 
bases, as OIIG. zwizardn *= Twitter. Further 
examples in Eng. are baiter, chatter, clamber, 
flicker , glitter, mutter, patter, qucci'er, shimmer, 
shudder , slumber. 

Bra (I°'r&). Also 7-9 ®ra. [a. late L. tera 
fern. sing. ' a number expressed in figures ’ (sec 
Forcellini, s.v.), prob. f. seta counters used in 
calculation, pi. of ops brass, money 

The chronological use of the word Appears to have origi. 
nated in Spain ; where (as also in Southern Gaul and North 
Africa) it is found in inscriptions prefixed to the number of 
years elapsed since 38 n, c M the selection of which as an initial 
year has not been satisfactorily explained. (Isidore of 
Seville in the 6th c. says that this was the year in which 
Augustus first ordered the taxation of Spain.) Thus * sera 
(oftener written era) oxxxvm ’ (=* No. 538 ’) meant the year 
500 a. n. This method of reckoning was in use from the 5th 
to the 15th century, and Spanish Latin writers employed the 
word tera as its specific designation. The phrase sera 
H ispanica, ‘ Spanish aera ', suggested to the scholars of the 
Renascence the parallel expressions sera Christiana, sera 
Varroniana, etc., in which the sb. had the generalised sense 
‘a reckoning of time from a particular epooi for which no 
term had previously ex isted In Latin.] 

1 . A system of chronological notation, charac- 
terized by the numbering of years from some par- 
ticular point of time ; e.g. the Christian , Common, 
or Vulgar era (see Christian 7); era of the 
Hegira yHijrah), the Mohammedan era, reckoned 
from the year of Mohammed’s flight from Mecca ; 
era of Nabonassar, a Babylonian era, employed in 
astronomy, commencing 747 B. c., etc., etc. These 
phrases are also frequently employed in sense 2. 

a Gregory Learned Tracts (>6*9) 164 Dionysius 

the Abbot .. brought in the A&ra of Christ* Incarnation, so 


that, .the Christians did not use to reckon hy (he year* of 
Christ, until the 33s of the Incarnation. 1690 Ko* lint. 
Kirk (184a) 504 They would begin their epoiha or sera from 
his cometng to Jerusalem. tej|8 Ursnkr Ann, Kp Rdi 
That midnight which began the first day of the Christian 
sertu 1716 Pridkaix Connect , O. 4 N. T. 1. 1. 1 The vulgar 
era. by which we now compute the years from his incar* 
nation. Morkk Amer . Geog. II. 638 The computing 

of time by the Christian lera is introduced by Dionysius 
the monk, iteo Carlyle Heroes 11838) **3 In the year 570 
of our Era .. the man Mahomet was bom. lifii r. Hall 
in Jml. A tint. Soc. Bengal 149 A few words on the vexed 
subject of the Gupta era. 

2 . The initial point assumed in a system of 
chronology; also, any date from which succeeding 
years are numbered ; - Epoch i. 

iit< Hedukil Arab. Trudg. , Tarich . . is the same that 
P.fochn is to the Greeks : or sKn 1 to the l^uincs. 1697 
Wharton IChs. 40 The Greek Churth numbereth from the 
Creation to Christ s At.r a, 3308 complcat years. 1704 H farnk 
Phut. Hut. (171^) 1. 6 /Km is the same with Epocha, signi- 
fying.. a fixed point amonir Historians whence to begin to 
reckon the Years. . * 74 » A aktiky Observ. Man 11. 11. 116 
When we come still farther to the Aera of Nabonassar. 1777 
Robertson Hist, Amer. 1 . 1. 10 About six hundred und four 
years before the Chiistlan ters. 1816 Singkr Hut. Cards 
1 3 The 7th century before the present a:ra. 1893 Hkrs< iirl 
Pop. Led. Sc. v. § is (1873) 187 Some three centuries bcfoie 
our era. 

8. A date, or an event, which forms the com- 
mencement of a new period in the history of a 
nation, an institution, individual, art or science, 
etc. ; a memorable or important date, Cf. Epoch 2. 

1709 Rowk Fair Penit 11. i. 488 From this sat red /Km of 
my Love A lieiter order of succeeding Days Come smiling 
forward. *769 T. Hutchinson Hist. (ot. Mass. I. 00 |The 
earthquake of 1638] was a remarkable aera. 1787 1 . Harlow 
Oration 4M July 0 This single circumstance, .wifi, .murk it 
[the American revolution] us a distinguished era in the 
history of mankind. 1891 Dixon H r . Penn xxiv. (18711) 910 
The landing of this F.ngTish Governor was an era in their 
lives. 1B67 Freeman Komt. Cbu</. (1876* 1 . vi 419 ! his 
same year a Witenagcmot was held, which marks an icta in 
the reign of Cnut. 

+ b. Date of origin ; = Epoch 2 b. 

1648 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. F.p. iv lx. 199 And it will evi- 
dently appear©, that custome hath an elder A.ra then this 
Chronologic affordeth. 

4 . A historical period ; a portion of historical 
time marked by the continuance throughout it of 

i iarticular influence*, social conditions, etc. Cf. 
£POCH fi. 

1741 Middleton Cicero I. 1. nThis sera of joy. 1748 If. 
Walvolk Catal. Hoy. Authors (1759) I. Advt. a The polished 
xra of Queen Anne ! a 1789 Hi rniv Hist. Mus. led. 

IV. i. 9 1 The beginning of this century (1G00) was the srra 
of musical recitation on the public stage at Florence. 1809 
Pinkney TVaic/'VviHr* 106 Gallantry is .as much in fashion 
. . as in the most corrupt icra of the monarchy. 1898 
Kinomi.kv Lett. (1878) I. 399, 1 cannot but hop** tlmt a Iwttei 
intellectual era is dawning for the working men. 

b. A period in an individual's life, or in the 
history of any continuous process ; Epoch 5 b. 
In Geology sometimes with more specific sense : 
see Epoch 5 c. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 341 In autumn, after harvest, 
that gladsome era in the husbandman's life. 1800 Cmahmk 
Tales 63 Felt the new icra of her changeful life. 1899 M ur. 
chibon Si/ur. .Syst. t. Introd. 11 The «*ra when the newly, 
raised xurface wax first occupied by lakes. 1870 K. Wilron 
Ch. Lind Is/. 95 It belongs to the worst cro of architecture. 

6. The portion of historical time to which an 
event is to be assigned ; the approximate date, 
'period', 'epoch* of an event, of a monument, 
etc. 

1714 Mandevillk Fal>. Bees ( 1733) II. 139 Many useful 
arts and sciences, of which the beginnings are of uncertain 
acra's. 1774 J. Hryant My t hoi. 1 . ?6i i ne pillar stands . . 
its parts . .betray a difference in their acra. 1819 Hykon 
Juan u exxi, Twas in November, but I'm not so sure About 
the day — the era’s more obscure. 

8 . attrib., as era-date . 

1798 W. Thompson Hymn to May 949 Ne rueful murder 
stain thy aera -date. 

Erablo, var. of Earabi/e a., Obs., arable. 
Brace, obs. variant of Erahk. 
t Er& ( Cin&te« Obs. rare* 1 , [f. OF. rr-, 
esraciner (f. es- (see Eh-) + racine root) i- -atk. 
See -ate 5 6.] trans. To root out ; to remove. 

1708 I. S. tr. Le Bran's Observ. <Sn*g. ( « 77 r ) 
whole Piece was eracinated. 

t Era de, V. Obs. [ad. L. erddfre to scrape off, 
f. ^out a rdd?te to scrape, scratch, Cf. Era he.] 
trans. To scrape off. 

1697 Tomlinbon Return's Disp. 85 Then must the scum be 
..eroded and separated. 

Eradiate (/'r^ ,, di|**t\r. [f. L. /out + Radiate.] 
1 . intr. To shoot forth, as rays of light. 

1647 H. More Song 0 / Soul Notes 139/9 A kind of life 
eradiating and resulting both from Intellect and Psyche. 
iM in Wf.mtbr ; and in mod. Dicta. 

+ 2 . trans. To give forth like rays, or in rays. 
1678 Cudworth intill. Syst. as* Proclus concludes, that 
the World was. always Generated or Eradiated from God, 
and therefore must needs be Eternal 1894 N orris Re/l. 
F.tt. Hum. Und. 94 Let him..tell me how a nf Body can 
eradiate such an inconceivable Number of these Effluvia*. 
*784 y Hutto* Philos. Light, etc . 87 Bodies, far below the 
heat of incandescence, eradiate a species of light. 

34 
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Eradiation (fr/idi^/an). Also 7 erradift* 
tion. [f. prec. : see -ation.1 

1. The action or process of eradiating or shining 
forth ; the emission of rays of light or heat. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter til t8 The first eradiation of 
thin light, like some flash of lightning, breaks the stone in 
the heart *686 Goad Cetest. Bodies it. xii 331 Neither 
must we Imagine his Erradiation to be Idle. 1794 Sullivan 
Vino Nat. I 139 But* whether it comes directly from the 
sun, by successive emissions or eradiations, etc. 1865 F. P. 

II Mahon MS. Led. Geo l, The attraction of the sun in. 
t reases the Eradiation of the Earth. 

b. transf. and fig. 

<11630 Hacks Gold. Rem. (1673) I 288 He first supposeth 
some eradiation and emanation of Spirit . to be directed 
from our bodies to the blood dropped from it. 1678 Cud. 
worth Intel/. Sys/. 252 They will not understand what 
manner of making or production the world had — to wit, by 
way of cffulgenry or eradiation from the Deity. 

2 . iOHif. 

1678 Cudwortii Intel/. Syst. 744 As if they were a kind of 
kictnal Effulgcncy, Emanation or Eradiation from an 
Eternal Sun. 1691-8' Norris /'rail. Disc. (1711) Id 17a 
He is in his proportion, an Effulgcncy, an Eradiation of 
God'* Glory. 1853 Micman Lai. Chr (1864) I 1 t. 5 1 All 
the rest acknowledged some Deity, some efflux, eradiation, 
r manat um of the primal Godhead. 

Eradioable (/rardlk&b’l), a. [f. L. crddicuire 
(see Eradicate v.) 4 - -able.] Capable of being 
eradicated. 

1847 in Craig, 1865 Cornh. Mag. XI. ^7 Even rage and 
hale arc oradicable, os most systems of ctnicx have assumed. 

I* Er&‘dic&t(e f /<?. pple. Oh. [ad. L. erddicdl- 
ns, pa. pple. of erddiedre : see next.] Equivalent 
to the later Eradicated. 

*533*4 Act 25 lien. VIII , c. 14 Hereste, shulde. .vtterly 
be abhorred, detested, and eradicate, 13516 Ladder trac- 
tate 124 And ^our successioun thay sail be Erndicat frome 
jour r> ngs l— reigns, kingdoms]. 

Eradicate (/fte'dikrit), v. Also 7 irradi- 
oate. [f. I . ? radical- ppl. stem of era died re, f. 
I.. c out 4 nidic-em, nom. radix root.] 

1 . (ratts. To pull or tear up by the roots; to 
root out (a tree, plant, or an) tiling that is spoken 
of as having 1 roots ’). 

13*4 7* Bullfyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 48 And to the 
plat es aboute the rootes of the carbunclo round about it, 
this is good both to eradicate 8c defend the same 1599 
A M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bit. Physuke 44/3 Till such time, a* 
they (hayre) be wholye eradicated, and rootedc out. 1633 
Narbvs Hannibal 4 Si. (1637) K uj, Okes eradicated By a 
prodigious whirlwind. 1664 Evelyn AW. Hart. <1729)213 
Cuuly flowers over-speeding to pome and lead, should be 
quite eradicated, a 1674 Ci.ahkndon Surt>. l.nnath. <1676) 

III To demolish all Buildings, eradicate all Plantations. 
*7*3 Bkadlky Fam. Put. s. v. Infirmities of Trees, Such 
(Weeds] as can be eradicated must be diligently pluck'd 
Up by the Hands, i860 tr. Hartung's Sea 4* IVond. vi 73 
Huge weapons, fit for eradicating trees. 1871 Darwin Dest. 
Man II. six. 348 The Indians of Puraguay eradicate their 
eyebrows and eyelashes. 

2 . To remove entirely, extirpate, get rid of. 

*647 8 Cottfrm 1. Davila's I list. Pr. ( 1678) 3s To see the 
seeds of those discords eradicated 1636 Earl Monm .Advt. 
ft. /'amass. 49 Totally to irrndicate all \ertue from out his 
subjects souls. 1658 A. Fox IVurtz' A mg. ill. \iii 340 
Without Chymicul preparations congealed bloud will not be 
eradicated out of the body. *784 Cowpf.k Task v. 437 
That man should thus encroach on fellow man. .Eradicate 
him.. Moves indignation. 1788 Reid Ait. Power* in. tu. 
lii, All desires ana fears, with regard to things not in our 
power, ought to be totally eradicated. 1837 Hugh KH Tom 
Bunon Pref. (1871) 13 By eradicating mercilessly the in- 
corrigible. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mo>. II. i. 102 Laws of 
ihc most savage cruelty were passed in hopes of eradicating 
mendicancy, 

f 8. Math. To extract the (square) root of <^a 
numlier). Oh. 

i6to W. Foi.kingham Art of Survey ii. viii. 61 Eradicate 
the ductat of the said mcdiatie and remainders. 

U Misused for Irradioate. 

1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 14 Seeds and plants sown 
and eradicated in the ground. 

Eradicated (foe’<Uk<r‘tM), ppl. a. [f. prcc. 4 
•FT> 1.] Rooted out. 

s66iM organ Sph. Gefttry 1. viii. t» 8 Assailing him with 
Firre-Trees eradicated. *773 in Ash. 

b. Her. (See quot. 1864.) 

. *70 ® J. Chambkrlayne St. Gt. Brit. u. 111. x. (1743) 429 A 
large square plate of silver enamelled azure into an oak-tree 
eradicated and fructcd. 1809 J- Home in Naval C hr on. 
XXIV. 193 On oak tree vert, eradicated proper. 1864 
Boihell Heraldry Htst. 4 Pop. xi, 70 (Trees] if having 
their roots exposed [are] eradicated. 

Eradicating (Are'dikritifl), vbl. sb . [f. as prec. 
f -iso M The action of the verb Eradicate. 

a 1660 Hammond Whs. IV. 589 (R.) The eradicating of any 
other enemies of God. 1684 Evflyn Pomona vi. (1729) 69 
Sudden eradicating of Trees for an early Transplantation. 

Eradicating (/te'dikiitig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 

4 -TNG ^.] That eradicates, extirpates, etc. 
i6«8 Layton Syons Plea (ed. a) Ep. Ded., Consultation . . 
ran do no good without rcall and in some things eradicate 
ing Reformation. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 4 Greater 
aud more eradicating judgements. *773 in Ash. 1870 
KbcoTT England II. 498 The convict taint has outlived 
the eradicating influences of education. 

Eradication (tee:dik*‘*j;m). Also 6 -don. 

[ad. L. eradication- em . n. of action f. erddiedre. 
See Eradicate il] The action of pulling out by 
the roots ; total destruction ; extirpation. 


* 54 ® Ld. Somersft Eplst. Scots 239 The final! eradicacion 
of your nacion. 1614 Raleigh Hut. World 11. 479 [A1 
warrant..had been given to Jehu.. for the eradication of 
Ahab’s house. 1646 Sis T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. 95 
The roots of Mandrakes doe make a noyse. .upon eradica- 
tion, 173* Johnson Rambler No, 183 1* 10 The eradication 
of envy from the human heart. 18*3 T. Jefferson Auto - 
biog. Wks. 1859 I. 38 This stopped the increase of the 
evil by importation, leaving to future efforts its final 
eradication. 

Eradicative (fnu*dik&tiv), a. and sb . [f. L. 
erddiedt - (see Eradicate v .) 4 -ive.] 

A. adj. Tending or having the power to root 
out or expel (disease, etc.). Const, of 

t E rad teat tvt cure: or ig. the ‘curative’ treatment of 
disease, as opposed to palliative. In later use the phrase 
occurs with cure taken in the mod. sense. 

*343 Trahrron Vigo's Ckirurg. 43 b, We wyll speak e of 
his cure aswcl cradtcatyuc as palliatyue. *684 tr Bonet's 
Merc. Comfit, vi. 217 A certain Sweat.. had been plainly 
critical ana eradicative of the whole Disease. a 1691 Boylk 
Wks. V. 386 (R.) Copious evacuations eradicative of the 
morbific matter. 1711 F. Fi/lifr Med Gvmn. (1718) 143 
To effect a complc&t and Eradicative Cure of this Distemper. 
18*8 in Wkrster ; and in mod. Diet*. 

+ B. sb. An eradicative medicine. 

*654 Whitiock Poototnia 88 Sometimes Eradicative* are 
omitted in the beginning. 173x1800 in Bailey. *8*8 in 
Wfiister. 1847 in Craig ; ana in mod. Diets. 

Eradicator (/rccdiktfiUt). [agent-n. f. Era- 
dicate after l.at. analogies; see or,] 
a. One who, or that which, roots up or removes 
utterly, b. An agricultural or horticultural im- 
plement for uprooting. 

1659 R. Gki l A mend m. Bible 58 Sihon is cradicator, that 
evil spirit that endeavours to root up all the plants of 
righteousness. 1807 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) I. 148 
Eradicator . an implement. . 188* Salem (U. S.) Gas. 10 
June 1/4 Fogg's iron rust eradicator. 

Eradicatory (/rardikatari), a. [f. ns prcc. 4 
- 0 RY .1 Tending to eradicate, root out, or destroy. 

1801 W. Tayior in Monthly Mag. XII. 578 Unfeelingly 
eradicatory of the domestic charities. 

t Er-a*ftur, conj. Oh. [? f. er = Ever 4 After ] 
According as. 

1370-80 in O. E. Misc. App. 225 Lasse or more schal he 
be Ucmet Er-aftur he hah beer deseruet. 

Eral (I**ril), a. rare. [f. Era 4 -al.] Of or 
pertaining to an era. 

*86* F. Hali in Jrnl . Asia t. Soc. Bengal 16 No Hindu 
date, unintegrated by the particularity at last amended, 
is available for eral determination. 

t E*raxnent. Oh. [ad. L. wrdmettt-um that is 
prepared from copper or bronze.] Copper. 

*623 in Cockkram. 

[Eranc, error or misprint for cranoc , Crarnock. 

x6xo Hot land Camden's Brit. 11. 167 ; cf. 175.] 

Erand e, obs. fonn of Errand. 

Erane, variant of Arain, Ohs., spider. 

Eranist ^e rilnist). [ad. Gr. f. fpoFos 

a meal to which each contributes his share, a con- 
tribution, also a club.] In Greece ; A member of 
an tpavos or club. 

. l8 **. New Monthly Mag XIII. 320 Eranists, who might 
be called joint-stock companies for trade. 1873 Contemp. 
Rest. XXL 569 By partaking of the banquets of the eranists 
a man rendered himself . . a member of a brotherhood. 


II Epanthernmnfcrte-nji/'m^m). Bot. [raod.L., 
ad. Gr. 1 )pav 6 tpov ( Dioscor.), f. 1 jp «■ tap spring 4 
tivOtpov blossom, flower.] 

1 1 - 4 The Herb Camomile 9 (Kersey 1715). Oh. 

2 . * A widely distributed genus 01 Acanthacetv , 
containing nearly 50 species’ ( Treas . Bot.). 

1882 Garden 21 Jan. 37/2 Much resembling some of the 
Eranthemum, and, like tnem, flowering during winter. 

Erany(e, var. of Araik, Oh., spider. 

ErM&ble (fr^ sab’l), a. [f. next 4 -able.] 
That can be erased or obliterated. 

1849 FrateVs Mag. XL. 516 Not so easily erasable from 
thy heart. 


Erase (W 1 **), v. Also (5 irra8e, 7 ereRBe), 

7-8 eraoe, -aze. [f. L. eras- ppl. stem of erddTre, 
f. e out 4 rddtre to scrape, scratch. (In some early 
examples perh. a variant of A race to uproot.)] 

1 . trans . To scrape or rub out (anything written, 
engTaved, etc.) ; to efface, expunge, obliterate. 

1005 Camdkn Rem. <1637) 154 The names were ereazed out 
of the publick Record)!. 163s G. Fletchkr Chrtsfs Viet. 
1. vii, Lent it should quite erace That from the world, which 
was the first world’s grace. 1762-71 H. Walfole Vertu/s 
Ane<d. Paint (1786) v. 130 Lombart afterwards erased the 
face, and innertea that of Cromwell. 177® Bp. Lowth Isa. 
Notes <ed. 12) 140 A letter is erased at tne end of the word. 
1826 Scott Woods t. i, Erasing, as far as they could be 
erased, all traces of its ancient fame. 185® Greener Gunnery 
248 Every person fraudulently erasing, .from any barrel, 
any mark. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 1. vi. 57 James 1. .erased 
from the journals of the House of Commons an obnoxious 
protestation. 

trout/, i860 Tyndall Glue. 1. xxvil 198 The snow had 
practically erased it (the road). 

II In quasi ^ -passive use. 

1827 Carlyle Fr. Rev. m, 1. vi. Things, which lie very 
black in our Earth’s Annals, yet which will not erase there, 
from. 


2 . fig. To efface, obliterate from the mind or 
memory. 


„*5* La Preston Booth. 1. 37 My Griefs have dulled my 
Memory, and eras’d almost every thing out of it. ins S. 
Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 275 Though the iron school ofWar 
erase Each milder virtue. 1896 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. 
Inq. I. ii. 58 The effect of a blow, has been, .to erase from 
the memory the events which immediately preceded the 
accident, a 1862 Buckle Ctvillt, (1869) III. v. 318 Erasing 
from his view of human nature those premisses which he 
hod already handled. 

8 . transf. To destroy utterly, rare. 
xyaS R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil. 9 He.. left it auite 
min’d and eras’d. 1833 Single) on Virgtl I. 376, 1 nave 
not with the Greeks at Aulis sworn To erase the Trojan 
nation. 

Erased (twit, -zi Wppl. a. [f. prec. + -n>i.] 

1 . In senses of the verb. 

1848 W. II. Kelly tr. L. Blancs Hist, Ten Y. I, 331 
Dupont de l’Eure. . repaired to the king, and told him if tne 
erased passages were not restored he would resign 

2 . Her. f a. (see miot.). Oh. 

*4®® Bk St. Alban's , Jler. Dijb, Ccrtnn armys. ar called 
quartern armys irrasit, for the colouris be rasit owt as oon 
coloure in rasyng ware take away from an othir. 

b. Of the head, body, or other part of an animal ; 
Represented witli a jagged edge, as if torn vio- 
lently off. 

1372 Bosskwell Armorie u. 117, iy Griphons header 
erased de Argent. Land. Gat. No. 1208/4 Three 

Bears heads erased in tnief. 1823 Rutter Fonthill p. 
xxii, A Wolf’s head erased at the neck, Argent. 

iranfi 1678 Butler Hud. in iii. 214 Drag’d out through 
straiter Holes by th’ Ears, Eras’d, or Coup’a for Perjurers. 

Erasement (fo^ sm&it). [f. as prec. 4 -mekt.] 
The action of erasing; obliteration; total demoli- 
tion (of cities). 

*721 Bailey, Erasement. a blotting or dashingout. 1733 
VI ami Rom. Inter, in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 345 There are 
. . no traces of the word sna now remainirg ; . which makes 
me suspect, there has been an erasement. 1769 Gentl. Mag. 
Jan. 52/1 The Grand Jury’s erasement of the words aiding 
and assisting. 16x2 Barclay, Erasement , applied to build- 
ings and cities, entire destruction and demolition. 1837 
Btackw Mag. XLII. 749 Not on Russia alone does tne 
guilt of her erasement from the book of nations rest. 

Eraser (fr^-soj). [f. as prec. 4 -Eli 1.] One 
who, or that which, erases ; any instrument used to 
erase written characters, blots, etc. Cf. ink-eraser. 
In mod Diets. 

Erasing (/V^i sin), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -ing C] 
a. The action of the verb Erase, b- Her . See 
quot. and Ebabed. 

x6xo Guillim Her. hi. xiii. 125 When any part is thus 
born with ligges, like peeces of the flesh or skinne, depend- 
ing, it is termed erasing. *773 in Ash. 

Erosion (fr^'a on), rare. [n. of action f. L. 
eras - : see Erase and -ion.] a. The action of 
erasing ; b. an instance of it. 

*790 r orson Lett, to Travis 388 Such a piece of fraud as 
the erosion of the three witnesses. 1886 Athenaeum 11 Sep. 
334 A freer use of erasion in quoting from local reports is 
strongly recommended. *889 Catholic Union Gas. Dec, 96 
The rules rev iscd, in which occur the erasion* we compluin of. 

Er&'siire, a. rare ~ A . [f. as Euasb 4 -IVE.] 
That tends to erase or obliterate. 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 298 A cypcrux, which, .is 
erosive, if illitcd on a place. 

Erasmian (/rx*zmian),a. and sb. [f. Erasm-us 
the literary name of an eminent scholar of the 
1 6th c. 4 -IAN.] 

A. adj . Pertaining to, or after the manner of, 
Erasmus. 

1881 Poiter in Critic to Sept. 240 Daudct listened to 
Erasmian stories while the mistral rushed howling through 
the belfry. 

B. sb. A follower of Erasmus ; one who holds 
the views of Erasmus, b. One who follows the 
system of ancient Greek pronunciation advocated 
by Erasmus : opposed to Reuchlinian. 

1883 A. F. Mitchell in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 
935 At this date he [Patrick Hamilton] was probably more 
of an Erasmian than a Lutheran. 

Hence Bwmlmlgm, the doctrines or religious 
system of Erasmus. 

1738 Jortin Erasftt. I. 616 Here and there he smells a 
little of Erasmianism. 

Erast, obs. form of Erst. 

Er&stian (frse sti&n), a. and sb. [f. Erast-us 

4 -IAN.] 

A. adj \ Of or pertaining to Erastus or his doc- 
trines, characterized by or embodying the tenets 
attributed to Erastus. 

Erastus, or Liebler, was a physician of Heidelberg in the 
16th cent., to whom has been attributed the theory of State 
supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs. His actual efforts were 
mainly directed against the use of excommunication, which 
was exercised tyrannically by the Calvinistic churches. 

1837-9 Hallam Hist. fit. in. ii. 5 49 This is the full de- 
velopment of an Erastian theory. 1865 Englishm. Mag. 
Jan. 14 The predominance of the wondly and Erastian 
element in the Church consequent on the secession of the 
Non-jurors. X876 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. June 4, I 
take no notice of the system termed Erastian. 

B. sb. An adherent of the (supposed) doctrines 
of Erastus; one who maintains the complete 
subordination of the ecclesiastical to the secular 
power. 

1631 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 328 He was far from being an 
Erastian. x66t Serm. Coronat. Chas. // in Phenix I. 256 
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Erastians are mors dangerous Snares to Kings than See* 
t aries. and are Great Enemies to Presbyterian Government. 
1711-1800 in Bailsy. 1876 Gladstone in Conte mf . Rev. 
J une 4 Many most respectable persons have been . . Erast ians. 

Hence Srafttl*nlam v the theory or system of 
Erastus. Brartianize v. a. tram. To organize 
(a church) on Erastian principles, b. tntr. To in- 
cline to Erastian principles. Bra atlanl«ln8[ ppl, a, 
1681 Baxter Acc. Sherlocke iii. 181 Many were inclined 
to Erastianism hereby. 2761- a Hume Hist, Eng. (1806) V. 
lxvi. 40 Their submission, .wax stigmatised as erastianixm. 
*8S6 Ekoudb Hist, Eng, II. 309 The theory of an Angli- 
can Erastianixm found favour with some of the higher 
church dignitaries. i8$o J. H. Newman Dijfic. Anglic. 
153 Its Erast ionizing Bishops. 

XSr&aur* (/v^ zivu). [f. as Erabk + -ukk.] 

1 . The action of erasing or obliterating. 

*755 Young Centaur \ i. Wks. 1757 IV. 277 Tne desperate 
erasure of his Christian name. 1B17 W. Selwyn Law Ntsi 
Prius II. 835 The devise to the trustees was not revoked by 
the erasure.' «»3 *J Gilukkt Chr. Atonem. ii. (1852) 31 To 
select a part [of a book] which we may happen to approve, 
and by evasive arts to effect the erasure of the other part. 
1862 May Conit. Hist . (1863) I. i. 34 The erasure of his 
name from the list of privy councillors. 

b. An instance of erasing or obliterating. 

1734 tr. Rollin' s A nc. Hist. (1037) I, 11. 339 A good per- 
formance is not to be expected without many erasures and 
corrections. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 183 If the number 
of these fancied erasures did not startle him. 1858 Ld. St. 
Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law xix. 146 The erasure was 
not made by the testator with an intention to revoke his will. 

2. concr. The place where a word or letter has 
been erased or obliterated. 

Mod. The word was written over an erasure. 

3 . Total destruction ; * witling out \ rare. 

a 2994 Giuuon (0.\ Erasure of cities. 2831 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. II. iv. iv. 367 Repeated destruction of the settle- 
ments and erasure of the accompanying progress of arts. 
Erayne, var. of Aratn, Obs., spider. 

Erbage, Erbare, obs. ff. Herbage, Arbour. 
Erbbe, erbe, obs. forms of Herb. 

Erber, early form of Akber, Obs . 

Erber, obs. form of Arbour. 

Erbia (ajbia). them, [mod.l^tt., f. last two 
syllables of Ytterby, the locality of gadolinite, in 
which it occurs.] One of the three earths for- 
merly confounded under the general name Yttkia. 

2869* Urban’ in Eng. Meek. 10 Dec. 303/3 Erbia. is a 
brown powder, discovered l)y Mosandcr, 35 years back, in 
gadolinite. 2873 Watts Fownet' Chetn. 383 Erbia, ob- 
tained by ignition of erbium nitrate or oxalate, has a faint 
rose colour. 

Erbigage, obs. form of Harbourage. 

Erbium (5*ibitfm\ [mod.Lat., f. Erbia, as 
sodium f. soda, etc.] The metallic radical of erbia. 

2843 Chemist I. 446 [Mosander's] close examination of 
Yttria has led him to discover, .two oxides, to which he has 
given the names terbium and erbium. *873 Watts Fownrs* 
Them. 382 Erbium and yttrium, are again precipitated by 
oxalic acid. 

Eroeblflhop, -dekne, obs. ff. Archbishop, 

-DKACON. 

Eroh, v. 1 Obs., var. ergh, Argh v . Sc. to be un- 
willing, hesitate. 

*584 X Carmichael Lett, in JVodr. So*.. Mixc. (1844' 428 
Paul Methven heard him, and came not to the ministers 
while Thursday at inorn, and erched to tell them that. 

+ Eroh, v. 2 Obs. rare - l . 

2602 Holland Pliny ix. xx. 1 . 347 Lamprics. .crch forward 
like as Serpents doe vpon the earth. 

Erche-, obs. form of Arch-. 

+ ErOheVO'ftque. Obs. rare ~ 1 . [a. OF. arch- 
evesque (mod.F. archevtque ), repr. late L. archi - 
t pise OpUS.’\ - ARCHBI8HOF. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 67 At Carlelele a Cristynmese he 
haldes. .Wyth erles and ercheuesqes and other ynowe. 

+ Erd, sb. Obs . Forms : 1-2 eard, 2-4 erd(e, 
3 »rd, ard, eeerd, 3 4 herd, 4 ertd. [OE. card 
masc. is cogn. w. OS, ard masc. ‘ dwelling’, 01 IG. 
art fcm. 1 ploughing’, ON. ortt fern, ‘harvest’:— 
OTeut. +ardu-z, ardd , prob. f. W Aryan root *ar to 
plough. For the sense cf. OE. btian to cultivate, 
inhabit.] 

1 . The land where one dwells ; native land, 
home ; a region, country. 

Beowulf 3654 (Gr.) We rondas beren eft to carde. c 2000 
Age. Ps. ciii. 11 [civ. iaHGr ) Ofcr ban heofonfujelas healdaS 
eard a*, c 2273 Lamb, Horn. 13 Eower bnrh neo forl>erna 5 
.. and card neo amerraA. c 1005 Lay. 99175 Inne France 
wes his aerd. c 2150 Gen. 4 Ex. 310 Paradis, An erd a! ful 
of swete blis. a 2300 Cursor M. 13383 (Cott.) Til pai bad 
geten [air herd a-gain. C1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt, 1808 , 1 am 
here [on] an eranae in erdei vneoupe. 

2 . In OE. : ? State, condition. Hence (in ME,), 
disposition, temper. 

With the ME. use cf. MHG. art masc.,fcm., mod. G. art 
fcm. * manner, disposition which, however, Kluge regards 
as prob, of distinct etymology. 

a 2000 Hymns vii. 97 (Gr.) par man us tyhha8 on deg 
twegen sard as, Drihtenes are oA 5 c deoflex peowet, c 2324 
Guy IVarw. (A.) 9988 Wip hat come fork an amireld, A 
Sarraxin of wicked erd. c 2340 Cursor M. 11973 (Fairf.) 
Ihesus |iat was meke of erde kepped no)t to make nistnoder 
ferde, 

8. Comb . t ard-folk, people of the land. 

c ssfo Gen, 4 Ex. 1 88* Goa sente on Aat crdfolc s wile dred 


tE*rda, v. Obs. Forms: 1 eardian, 2-3 
erde(n. [OE. eardiatt ( — OHG. artdn to inhabit , 
f. eard , Erd sb.] 

1 . tntr . To dwell, live. 

f 893 K. A -Li rf d Pros. Li. 18 On pwm morum carduA 
hi nines. c 1000 Ags. itosf. Matt. ii. 33 And lie com ha and 
eardodc on p.cre ccastre Ac in jenemned nazurcth. t 1175 
Lamb, Horn. 89 Trowfcstc men of elcherc peodc pet undei 
heofene erdeden. c IS30 Halt’ Meid. 43 Ha nc niuheii nawt 
soinen carden in heuene. a xsoo E. E. Psalter xxi. 4 Ixxii. 
3] pou both-lik in haligh wel Krdcst, loof of Israel. t 1400 
Destr. Troy 4233 To the yle here Appolyn erdis with in. 

b. To be or to be found ; to exist in a certain 
place, or in a certain condition. 

c 1400 Destr. 7'roy 923 J>i# stone . . 1 1» erdand in J ud»L Ibid. 
7138 Folk, entryd fullEsely, erdyng in sorow. 

2 . (runs. To inhabit. 

Beouw If 259a {Gr.) Sc mscia rnii^a Et&heowes Mcoldr.. 
wic eardian elles hwer^en. a 1300 L. L. P ml ter xxiv. 
[xv.J 13 Hissedc erdo he land nal »wa. 

Erd(e, etc., obs. forms of Earth, etc. 

Erdene, obs. form of Errand. 

+ E*rding, sb. Obs. Also 1 eardlng. [f. 
Erdk v. A -1N0 1 .] Abode, dwelling. Also in 
tomb, erding-atow, dwelling-place. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. tvi. 3 [evii. 4] (Gr.) Nc mcahton ceasttc 
we?5 cuSne mittan, he hi eardunge on ^eiuman. <. sooo Agi. 
Gasp. Matt. xvii. 4 Drihten . . jyf wylt, uton wyreean 
her |>reo eardung-stowa. c taoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 1^9 Un* 
louerd iexu crist giue hem. .echehche erding and blfssc on 
hcucnc. a 2150 Owl if Night. a8 On old sloe, .wan thare ule 
earding-stowc. 

Erdne, obs. form of Errand. 

Ere, sb. pseudo-arch. tare~ *. (Sec quot.) 

1866 Sir G. W. Dasent Gisli u \ They went out of their 
booth to the point of the * crc ' \J00t not e % ‘ Ere ' old English 
for a sandy npit of land ; from the Icelandic cyrij. 

Erg adv., prep, and cottj. Forms : a. 1 3 
eer, (3 ®re), 1-6 er, 3-4 her, (3 heer), 4 5 eer e, 
(3 e®r, 4 eir, 5 eyer), 2 6 ear^e, 8 9 Si. ear, 
3 6 ar(e, 4 aar, 4 5 ayr(e, 4-9 Sc. air(e (see Air 
adv.), (8 errott. e’er), 4- ere. &. 3-7 v 9 arch.) or, 
3-5 ore. 7. 4 5 3er(e, 6 7 yeor, yer. [OE. nr, 
corresp. to OFris., OS. <V (MDu. eer, Are, ee, Du. 
eer), OHG. Ar (MHG. Ar, A , mod.G. ehcr , chc), 
Goth. a/Wj;— OTeut. *airiz, compar. degree of +air 
(Goth, air, ON. dr) adv., early. Some have sug- 
gested ultimate connexion with Gr. tj/u- early 111 
the morning. See also Erkr and Ernt. 

The ME. spellings ar{e and otiy partly represent ON. dr 
(or an unrecorded OE. *4r without umlaut', and partly arise 
from ser through loss of stress.] 

A. adv. 

1 . Used as positive, a. in OE. (late WS.) : Early, 
at an early hour; b. since 15th c. only .SV. (forms 
air , ear ) : Early, soon : opposed to late. 

a 1000 Guthlac 816 (Gr.) Hy to err ahreat, part hy wnlden- 
dcs willan Lenten, c sooo Ags. Gosf. Mark xvi. 3 An<l 
swydc air anum restc-dai^e cotnoii to Jnere byr^ene. c xaoo 
Oumin 6246 Bcon ar & late o iunnkerr weorre. a xssg 
After . R. 338 Ich hit do ungledfiche, oher to er, ofter to 
lcatc. a 134 oCnrsor M. 25419 (Gtitt.; Arc and late i will 
mon. <*1495 Wyntoun Cron. vn. xxxiii. 143 Come I are; 


come I laLe. 1474 in Househ. Ord. ( 1790 ) a 8 To be ere at 
hUsupDcr. 1378 St of. Poems 16 th C. II. isaThowait keiper 
luit and aire. X795 Macneill Will 4 Jean, Baith ear’ and 


1$ . Chi/de of BrLftnve 343 in Ha/ 1 . L. l\ /’. I. 1 m Into 
tiie chamber he ucut that tide, and knclid. an he dud oie. 

y. c 1400 Chrtm, V’ilod. 147 By consclle of Elmentonc as I 
sayde ^ei'e. 4 2450 Guy IVarw. (C.) 60 Soche a may dr *us 
neuer ^erc. a x6xt II akin<<ton F/ixramx in. tif>u* 4- 
Chaste Ianus, but ax valiant as a gander, Came to me ycx, 
. launcnting that 1 ruiacd cm him a slander. 

b. First ; before something else, or before any- 
thing else is done. 

a. < 1000 Acs, Gosf. Mutt. \. 24 Gang xx and gesyb*>uina 
wi 5 piime broftcr. 

8. t 1930 Gen, 4 E c. 88 Fro Nut time ue tellen ay, Or Ac 
ni^t and after Ac day. « xjoo Haveioh 728 Bui or he 
hauede michel shame. 

B. ptep. 

1. Before (in time). Alao in comb. + oro yoe- 
terday, the day before yesterday. 

a. Y/X73$ {MS. a 900) Bede's Death Song ibid. 149 Aer his 
hin iongae. c 895 I V//. Psalter liv, 30 [Iv, 19] in ( >. E. I e \t\ 
963 God. . sc u er woorulde and wunaA in eiuiht^. 1 1000 
Ag s. Goip. Matt. xxiv. 38 Swj In w« run on }*ani da^uiii in 
pain flouc, e 1x73 Lamb. Hem. 17 pet he it her re Iron* |\»n 
uucIncxMi ear his ende dci. a 1300 Cunor M 1 1 383 (Gnu ), 
A tuclmoth urc pc nutiuite. < xjoo A'. Alt 1. 344 AUmtc 
mydnyght, ar the day. S<heo saw. a dragon udoun lyghl. 
X413 Luk.. I'itgr. Sowle i\ . xxii. ( 1 483) 69 Yf thou er thu 
tyme hoddest done right. 1483 Poston Lett. No. 505 II. 
194 Yf ye mm id to me contrary c oinuundcmcnt er that tyme. 
1503 (ioiniNo Calvin on Pent . clxxiii. 1076 Ere mice 
dayes to an end he had unite forgotten. 1847 Clahi ndon 
Hist. Ret*. (1702) I. v. 456 E’re that time. 1049 Ix»\ut At 1 
P items 7 2 Could you ascend yon Chairc of Slate c’re him '( 
1878 Duvui-n All for Lave 1. i, Our fruitful Nile Flow’d 
rre the wonted Season. 1819 Bvron Juan 1. i, Sent to the 
devil somewhat err his tunc. 1884 W. C. Smii ii EtLitoittxn 
4lHc Nigh lost his with ere morning 
Ji. c 1150 Gen. 4 Lx. 47 Or ani wcrldcsi time Wren. 1 1400 
Destr. 7 roy 114 A brnper of birpe l>orn or bym-he|u)ii 
1^39 R. RocHM'om 111 F P. Wills 11883 ,5 M If* MaruaicU* 
his wyfT decesRc or tyme Rauf his son < onunc at full a^e. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huoh lxxxvi, 273 'Though he haue 01 
thin tym pufferyd greate trauaylc. 

y. ex 430 Freemasonry 160 ^e mowc hyt knowc long ^ei 
nyxht. X535 Coxerdalk Gen. xxxi. 3 And Jacob behelde 
Labans countcnaunce, & tieholde, it was not tow.irdc linn 
as yeslcrdayc and ycrye>terdaye. 

b. In preference to, more than, 
p. 1377 Lanc.l. P. PI. B. xv. 502 pe red noble Is reucr 
diced or pc Rode. 

2. In the advb. phrases f ere fott, ere then, ere 
this , etc. (OE. atr bon, n r tfissu/n \ before then, Ik:- 
fore this. Also Erklong, Krknow, Erkwhilk. 

a c 897 K /Klfrkd Gfegory's Past. 7 Sio lur I^cdefiXc- 
Aiodes a;r Aissuin afeallcn wa;s 310ml AtigtKyun 1 1175 
Lamb Horn, j Moni of ban floe manna pc carpun fulicdm 
ure drihten. Ibid, n Wc maicn. iU ten ute miiiiip pet we 
ahbet idon erpissc. xwtyj R. Glou . (1724) 501 Thou sedcst 


4) 501 Thou sedcst 


late, Will in briny grief lay .steeping. X879 G. Macdonald 
Sir Gtbbte 1 . iv. 46 * Yc michtna be up car cneuch to get ycr- 
j»clf shaved uforc kirktime.' 

f2. Sooner, at an earlier time. Obs. 

a. a 900 Charters ill O. E. Tex ts 445 Gif he X cw ‘ lc cr 
Sonne hi*, c xooo Ags, Gosf. John i. 15 Sc Sc to cutnenne ix 
aefter me . . wars air ponne ic. c 1400 J wains 4 Gaw. 1061 
Bitwcnc this and the thrid night, And ar if that it are myght 
be, X465 Paston Lett. No. 518 II. 318, I received the box 
. .on Friday last and non er. c 1650 Merlin 3094 in Furniv, 
Percy Folio I. 487. ft thou had coinen care, indeed, thou 
might hauc found nim in that stead. 

p. iu6 Tindalk John i. 15 He that commeth after me, 
was before me because he was yer than I. 

+ 3 . Sooner, rather, in preference. Obs. 

a. c xaoo [see C 2]. 

P. c 1300 [see C 2]. 

y \ ^**536 Tindalk Whs. II. 335 The flesh .. would be 
exalted and lift up on high, yer than cast down. 

+ 4 . Before, formerly, at a former time, on a 
former occasion ; often preceded by ever, never. 
Also, A little while ago, just now. 

a. C895 Vesf. Hymns in O. E. 7'exls 419 D*t mon ftu 
alesdes wnc aer soAlice j^ehiowades. <1900 Martyrol. 
ibid. 178 Fyr of heofonum . . forbemde . . alle Aa Ae . 
air tintersedon Aone hal^an wer. a xooo Elens 1385 
Worda . . callra unsnyttro ser ^esprecenra. a xxai O, E. 
Chrtm. an. xiox And b»t eallc pa on Engle Unde heora 
land ongean heafdon, be hit cir purh pone eorl forluron 
c 1x73 Lamb . Horn, 5 $e iherden er on be godspel hu, etc. 
c xaoo Okmim 3319 Forr nass pat naif re fundenn #er Amnng 
wimmenn onn erpe. c 2979 Lay. 6696 Nccnewhine no man 
pat hine heer hi-seh^e hadd«. c 2300 Harrow. Hell 222 
That y wyde er the to. 1375 Barbour Bruct ix. 44* Thai 
. . war eir pouer and bare, c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Man Mode 1. c. 
(1869) 54, I se blood shed on pe scrippe pat neuere er j 
appcrceyuede. 25. . Kyng 4 Hermit 40 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
(1864) xa Sych one saw 1 never are. 1557 Mylner of A byng- 
ton 83 ibief- III. T03 He myght not do as he dyd are. 1647 
R. Stafyltoh Juvenal 359 A beane-hull, ere the praise of 
all The neighb ring village. 

0 . e 1340 Cursor M. 1403 (Trin.) po he [Adam] low3e but 
neuer ore. Ibid. 13147 (TrinO ]« wondir on pat I seide ore 


vs ar this The priuete of thin hcrie. c 1315 Shoruiam 121 
r I’het unicorn. .’That erthnnge [n'm/crthannel was so wyldr. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 98 jo (Trin.», More xelcoupe nerde we neuer 
ar pis. c 1430 Che v. Assigne 70 As I liauc holdc her e» pi-> 
4 our lordc so me hclpc*. 1594 l*i at Jewell ho. 1. 59 Wc 
should haue had a xulfn icnt ear this. 1667 Milton J* I. 
iv. 970 Ere then Farr heavier load thyself expect to fed. 
I bid X. 240 If mishap lhad attended hiinj, Ere this he had 
return’d 1776 Gut bon Min IVhs. 118141 IL 171 You have 
crc this heard of the .accident. x8a6 Sum iPoodst. 11, I 
trust the King is ere this out of their reach. 1884 Bai. 
Eustace 28, I should ere this have shaped into woids the 
warm affection which, .existed in my heart. 

y. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 6 'They might very well, yer 
this, haue surpassed . , any particular Monarchic els. 

C. cottj. (or as part of conjunctional phrase). 

1 . Of time : Before. 

fa. in conjunctional phrases, consisting (a) of 
the adv. with than ; (b) of the prep, with pro- 
nominal regimen (OE. and early ME .pant pe, pon 
pe, pant, pan, jon\ subsequently that ). Obs. 

a. a 1000 Judith 2 S3 in Sweet Ags. Rdr. (1884) 165 Be. r Aon 
Ac him se e^esa on ufan sartc Maixen Ebrea. a 1000 Happy 
Land 18 ibid. 170 Naifre brosmao I/caf under lyfte. acr Aon 
edwenden Worulde jjcweorAe c xooo Ags. Gosf. Matt. v. 
18 An prica ne gewit frain poire mi airpam U xx6o Hatton 
air pan] eallc ping *cwurpan. Ibid. vi. 8 Eower fiedcr wal 
hwact cow pearfy**r pam be fcehyne biddaA. 1 xaoo Ormin 
9351 /Er pann pc Laferrd lesu Crixt Bigann oww|»err to 
jlonne. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Kr ponne pet child beo 
iful)ed hit in pen deoflex. a xsa$ Amr. R. 396 Cwench hit 
..erpenhitwaxe. e isqqL ives .Saints ( 1887 (52 Are pat h«> 
were ded. a 1300 Havelok 339 * In manux tua*, lou(er)df ,* 
he scydc, Her pat he be xpeche leyde. 1 1393 Chum. Lng 
in Riuon Met. Rom. 11. 270 This lond wes eleped Alh>on, 
Er then Bruvl from Troye com. c X386 Chau* 1 « / rank l 7 
895 Now tellcth me er that ye ferther wcride. 1483 I'ul- 
gariaabs Virentio 34 a, Night cam vpon me er than j m\ght 
com hydere a geyme. 1559 Baldwin in Mtrr. for Mag 
(1563) H 1 a, Wheruf she warnd prepared a myghty power, 
And ere that mync were altogether redy, Came *wyft to 
Sandaie and t>cMeged my bower. 

0. dago Gen. 4 7 .x. 2*35 Or nun he [Abraham] wislc 
ofT werldc faren, He bade bisc kindc to him tbarrn. 

v. x$a6 T indale Gal. ii. 12 Yerre that certayne cam 
fr* 5 m James he [Peter] ate with the Gcntyl*. 
b. hence as simple cottj. arch, and dial. 
a , Reowu(f 2019 (Gr.) Oft hio beah wriAan xer^e [xealde] 
mr hie to srtle geotig. 971 Blkhl. Horn. 47 On nilit air he 
raistc. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 9 Heo weren strongliche ibunden 
er ure drihten come to pisse Hue. a 1993 Leg. Rath. 1393 
To beon i-fulhtnet .. ear we faren henne. X340 Ham polk 
Pr. Conte. X051 Hot of pe mare world yhit wiT 1 mare say, 
Ar Ipas fra pis matir away. 2393 Lamgu % Pi . C. iv. 
303 Tnci asken hure huyre er pey hit haue deseruod. 2430 
Lyix,. Chron, Troy \. v, Are 'Titan hU bemes reysc 
agayne We shall departe. 2483 Act x Rich, lit, r. H 
Pream., Clothes so shorn ar they oc wstte. 2382 M ulcastlr 
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Positions xxxiv. (1887) *aa bar they entered into their exer- 
cise, and. .ear they went to meat. 1611 Bible John iv. 49 
'the noble man saith vnto him, Syr, come downe ere my 
child die, 1664 Kvu yn Kal. / lort . (1729) 190 It will be a 
long Time err your Graff produce any Fruit* considerable. 

1 t6b 71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. (17 86) IV. 76 
These promising abilities were cut off e'er they had reached 
their maturity. 1810 Scon Lady 0/ /„. 1. ii, Ere hi* fleet 
career he took, The dew-drops from his flanks he shook. 
1870 E. Peacock Ra(f Skirl, II. 22 It wa* very late ere 
the party broke up. 

6 . t* 1150 Gen. 4 Ex. 649 Or he [noe] was on werlde led. 
His kinde was wel wide spred. c 1340 Cursor M. 7*0 
( Fairf ) A! hinges . . ware of gretter street and pi)>, or 
ad<un had for-done he grib. 1476 Patton Lett. No. 771 III. 
152, iiij howrs or he dyed, c 1570 Moral Play Wit A Sc. 
(Shoks. Soc.) 3 Whertore, or I pas hens, now must I See 
thys same token heere. [Still very common dial,] 
v. 1516 Tin dale Rom . ix. 11 Veer the children were 
borne. *563-87 Foxk A. 4 M. (1596) 109/1 The king laie 
after long sicke yer he were healed. 1809 Holland Amm. 
Martel, xxx. i. 379 He might be intercepted yer he was 
aware. 

f o. with a redundant ere (in sense A. 4 b), or 
some equivalent word, belonging to the principal 
clause, though occasionally standing in the sub- 
uidinatc. 

a. c isoo Ormin 1369s Mr |>ann be Laferrd fullhtnedd 
wass /Er wass he wunead offte To cumenn till h« flumm. 
1197 N CJlouc. (1724) 207 Ar Ini come vr»e bys hul. arst he 
w«hs ycomc. a *300 A'. Mom 546 Mia spere iscnal furst 
ride . . Ar ihc he ginne to wo$e. 1377 Hanoi.. P. PL B. v. 
468, I shut neke treuthe arst ar I sc Rome 1 
p. c XS50 Gen. <V Ex. 658 Nine hundred jer and fifti told, 
or or he stnrf. noe was old c 1330 R. Bkunnk Chron. < 1810) 
74 Or Roliera wist, or bouht on suilk a dede, Ore was his 
nous cm fire, r *400 Maundkv. (1839) viii. 83 Before or bri 
rrsceyue hem, b«i knelen doun. c 1460 ToivneUy Myst. 1 ji 
M yn dede ere shuld 1 dyght, Or it were so. 
d. with the addition of ever. 

0. c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 328 Schal 1 efte forgo hit er 
euer I fynef *509 More Com/, agst. Trib. nr. Wks. 1213/2 
Before a gret storm the sea begynneth . . to worke . ere euer 
the windes waxe boistous. c *630 Drumm. ok Hawtii. 
Poems Wks. 12 Er e’re she was, weep that day’s wheel was 
roll’d. 

p. 1605 SltAKS. Lear n. iv. 38a This heart shul break 
into a hundred thousand Hawes Or ere He weepe. 16*1 
Bible Dan. vi. 24 The Lyons. . brake nil their bones in pieces 
or euer they came at the bottome of the den. 1883 Sw in- 
burne Cent. Roundels 23 These, or ever man was, were. 

2. Of preference: Sooner than, rather than. 
Sometimes with correlative adv. as in 1 c. | 

a. Beowulf in 1 (Gr.) Mr he [re. heorot] fcorh seleS. .on . 
ofre, acr he in wille hafelan [hydanj. citoo Ormin 6316 
Forr srr hen wolldenn holenn dteb Mr Jmnn hen wolldenn 
gilltenn ohnt Onn^scncss Godcss wille. c 1*30 Mali Meid. 

45 Hu ha. .holcden strongc pines car ha walocn tiimen ham. 

1 1330 King qf Tars 44 Rather wolde i spille my blod . . Ar 
heo scholae weddc a Sarazyn. 1393 Lanc.l. A PL C. i\. 
157 Er ich wedde such a wit, wo me ny-tyde. 

p. a 1300 Cursor AL 98*3 (Gritt.) Or aght his herte brest 
a thrinne. Or fra his comandementis tuinne. 1375 Barbour 
Brute tx. 594 In auenture till dc He vald him put, or he 
vald fle. 

+ D. adj - Only in late OE. and ME.^ 

1. The compounds in which OE. at- has an 
adjectival force =» 4 early ', 4 former’ (see E. 1) were 
occasionally resolved, so that the first clement 
was treatea as a real adj., and inflected as such. 
For examples see E. 1. 

2. Hence, rarely, the adjectival use occurs where 
it does not originate directly from composition. 

a 1400 Is umbras 520 To mende hir arc mysdedc. 

33. Comb. 

1. With adjectival force, as OE. £rd»s (see 
Day), early day, beginning of the day, also pi. 

* rdagas (in ME. as phrase are dawes), former 
days ; OE. £rd&d (see Deed), in ME. erdede , 
a former deed ; OE. ftermorgen (see Morn, 
Morrow), early morning, in phrase on dtrmorgen, 
ME. on armorowe, also (with adjectival flexion 
of the first element) OE. on irne morgen, ME. 
on erne mar yen, on ar nemo noe ; also Arkthkde. 

Beowulf 253 Mid "ser-deefte. a 1000 A ndreas 330 (Gr.) See- 
altu aminga mid serdaexe. .Ceol gestixati. a 1000 Hymns iii. 

23 (Gr.) J>u eart Be asoela, he on icrdagum ealra faemnena 
wyn fse^ere akende on Bethlecm. c 1300 Have l ok 27 It 
wax a king bi are dawes. c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Luke xxiii. 41 
And wyt witodlice be uncer "aerdacdum on-fo8. t saoe Triu. 
Coll. Mom. 253 Ech man shal understonden mede of hi* 
er-dede c irck Lay. 8744 Nu hu scalt adreden for b»ne scr 
tljcden [ c 1175 for bine erdedel. a 1400 Octouian 1808 Cle- 
ment was made a knyght For nys er aedes. a xooo Ps. lxii(i}. 

6 (Gr.) Ic. .on *aermcrxen on he eac gewenc. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt xx. 1 Gelic h* m hiredes ealdre be on aerne 
mergen ut-eode. c *17$ Lamb. Mom . in Pa alaormen etaff 
on erne marten ula^eliche. c 1300 K. A (is. 54*8 The cost 
arist on erne morowe. c 1314 Gup Warm, (A.) 3391 An 
armorwe ertiche pemperour aros, sikerliche. (bid. 5164 On 
arnemorwe han come we. 

2. With prepositional force : see Erelong, Ere- 
now, Erewhii.k ; also ere-yesterday in B J. 

Ere, var. of Ear obs. to plough. 

i6as Bolton Statutes IrtL 10 Labourers .. to ere the 

ground. 

Ere, obs. f. an: see Be v. ; also of Ever, 
Ereabta, obs. form of Earablx, arable. 

+ Erean, a. Obs.- Q ff. L. #n~us brazen (f. 

* rmts brass) 4- -an.] Made of brass or copper, 
brazen. 1886-81 in Blount. 1775 in Ash. 


Ere&r, var. of Akear v. Obs. 

Erebus :rrSb£s). Myth. Also 6 erron. erobu*. 
fa. L. Erebus , a. Gr. ’'EpcBot ; ? cogn. with Goth. 
riots darkness.] The proper name of 4 a place 
of darkness, between Earth and Hades* (Liddell 
and Scott) ; often used in phrase dark as Erebus . 

1596 Shakjl Merck. V. v. I. 87 His affections (are) darke 
as Erobus. 1667 Milton P. L. it. 883 Harsh Thunder . . 
the lowest bottom shook Of Erebus. 1839 Marry at Pkant. 
Ship x. The night was dark os Erebus. 

Comb. *8t« Scribbleomania 169 The pow’r that impcll’d 
thee was Erebus bred. 

Erect (/re'kt), a. and sfi. [ad. L. tree Pus, pa, 
pole, of erigeb-e to set up, f. e out + regtre to 
direct.] A. adj. 

1. Upright, in an upright posture ; not bending 
forward or downward. Of straight lines and 
plane surfaces: Vertical. Erect vision , the fact 
that we see objects * the right way up *, notwith- 
standing the inverted position of the retinal image. 
Erect dial : sec Dial. 

c 1386 Chauckr Man 0/ Law's T. 9 The schade of every 
tree Was in the lengthe the same quantite That was the 
body erecte, that caused it. *514 Barclay Cyt. 4 UP* 
londyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. lvi, Whether that thy lord sit or 
yet starnle erect Stil must thou standc. *593 Falk Diat/inr 
3 When the plat standeth upright, it maketn a right angle 
with the Horizon and is called Erect. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud . Ep. iv. i. 180 Birds .. arc so farre from this kinde 
of pronenesse, that they arc almost erect. 1697 Dkyden 
Cirg. Georg, in, 660 A Snake . . in his Summer Liv’ry 
rouls alonjj: Erect, and brandishing his forky Tongue. 
*7*6 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 362 Inc erect or vertical 
Diameter of the Luminary seems contracted. *709 J. Wood 
Rlem. Optics vii. (1811) 148 An erect image or the figure 
intended to be represented. 184* Brewstkr Mart. Sc. ill. 
ii. (1856) 184 He ascrit>ed erect vision to an operation of the 
mind. 1863 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 42 The figure^ 
of some of the women are handsome, .erect and good. 187a 
Bi.ackie Lays Might. 89 Erect with majesty severe Tnc 
Buchail More upshoots his Titan cone. 

b. Used Bot. and Her. in general sense. 

*688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 115/1 Erect Flowers [are] 
such as grow upright without hanging the head. 1766-87 
Pokny Heraldry Gloss., Erect or Erected .. said of any- 
thing upright, or perpendicularly elevated. *8*x A. T. 
Thomson Land. Disp. 1 1818) 256 The stamens are erect, and 
longer than the corolla. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 277 
Ovules arc erect, when they rise from the very l»ottom of 
the cell. 1 88a Cubsans Heraldry vi. 95 Erect, when used in 
blazoning wings, signifies that the principal wing feathers 
make nearly a right angle with the back of the bird. 

c. Jiff. 

1671 Cave Prim. Chr. 11. vii. (1673) 195 A mind erect 
amongst the Ruines of a tottering Age. a 1735 Glanville 
( J.>, Stand erect, and sound as loud as fame. 1837 Thirl- 
wall Greece tv. xxxiii. 321 A spirit as erect as the king’s 
tiara. 1878 Morley Carlyle 175 Here was a way of erect 
living within. 

2. Chiefly participial : + a. Of the countenance : 
Not downcast, unabashed. Obs. b. Of the hands : 
Uplifted, c. Of the hair, tail of animals, etc. : 
Set up, rigid, bristling. 

16x8 Chapman Hesiod. 11, 542 Not .. with face erect, 
Against the Sun, but, sitting. 1687 Dkyden Mind 4 P. 1. 
304 Her front erect with majesty she bore. 17.. Phi 1,1 is 
(J.\ Vows, and plaints, and suppliant hands to Heav’n 
erect. 1735 Somervillp. Chase 11. 91 With Ears And Tail 
erect, neighing he paws the ground. 1796 Burke Rcfic. 
Peace Wks. 1842 II. 326 It is an erect countenance, it is a 
firm adherence to principle . .that assert our good faith and 
honour. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. xxiv, 403 With hair erect 
He stood, and motionless. 

+ 3. Jig. Of the mind: Uplifted, directed up- 
wards ; alert, attentive. Obs. 

1544 Litany in Prw. Prayers (t8si) 570 Having their 
minds erect to Almighty God. x6ao Bacon Sylva (1637) 
ft 266 It conduceth much to haue the Sense Intentiuc, and 
Erect. 1756 Burkk Subt. 4 B. 1. xv, Just at the moment 
when their mind* arc erect with expectation, 
t B. sb. Obs. rare. 

In order to facilitate the attainment of uniformity in type- 
founding. Moxon proponed to divide the square of the 
height of each kincf of type into smaller squares by 42 ver- 
tical lines (erects) and 42 horizontal lines (parallels'. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 7 The Divisions that are imagined 
to be made between the Left Hand and the Right are called 
Erects. Ibid. 20 Set your Compasses to 9.. placing one 
Foot in Parallel 21, Erect 9. 

Erect (fre’kt), v. Also 6 Sc. ereck, 5-6 pa. 
pple. ereot(e. [f. L. erect- ppl. stem of eriglrc : 
see prec.] 

f I. tram. To elevate in direction or position. 

+ 1. To direct upwards; to lift up (the eyes, hands, 
etc.). Also To erect up. Obs. 

*609 Man in Moone (1849) 39 Erect thy countenance, like 
a man. 1635 Paoitt Christ ianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 61 The Bishop 
. . erecting nis hands stood all the while with his face to the 
Altar. <1x634 Chapman Revenge Mon. Wks. 1873 III. 337 
Good sir, erect your looks. 1704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1760 
I. Introd. 26 To stand with their mouths open, and erected. 
fir. 1508 Gest Pr. Masse xvf Having our mindes erected 
up Into heaven. x6ep H. Burton Babel no Bethel 4 Wee 
erect our best attention to this motion. 1690 Norris Be- 
atitudes (1694) I. 54 The Minds of Men began to be more 
generally erected towards Heaven. 

t b. To put up on high ; to lift up (the head) ; 
also, to hoist up. Obs . 

xtts Asr. Hamilton Catech. <1884) 5a Moyses . . made & 
ereckit a brush ymage of a serpent. 1567 Trial Treat. 
in HasL Dedtley III. 373 That thou art nat erected, tn 


faith, it is pity, As high as three trees and a halter will 
reach. x6ss Cory at Crudities 9 A little chappell . . wherein 
is erected the picture of Christ and the Virgin Many. 1696 
Tate & Brady Ps. xxiv. 7 Erect your Heads, eternal Gates. 
1767 B abler I. 224 However we may erect the crest upon 
tnc superior dignity of manhood. 

1 2 . To exalt in consideration or dignity; to 
raise to eminence or importance ; elevate to office ; 
in earlier use, to raise to (a kingdom); to set 
up for , to be (an emperor, king, etc.). Also To 
erect up. 

1431-50 tr. Migden (Rolls) I. 283 Grete Charles., was 
erccte to the kyngedome of Fraunce after the dethe of his 
fader. 1549-6* Stkrnhoi.d & H. Ps. lxxxix. ao A man of 
might I have erect your king and guide to be. 1583 Exec, 
for Treason (1675) 27 Bishops, who in the Popes name had 
erected him up. <2x591 Greene Jos. IV. wks. (»86x) 198 
He shall erect your state and wed you well. 16x1 Speed 
Mist. Gt. Brit. vi. xlii. 3 The ./Egyptians erected one Sa- 
turninus a Captnine . . for Emperour. a 1631 Donne in 
Selet t./r. Donut (1 840) 16 Thou slialt find . . as many records 
of attainted families, .a* of families newly erected and pre- 
sently celebrated. 1656 Bramhali. Rephc. vi. 238 Lawfull 
for the King and Church of England . . to have erected a 
new Primate. 1709 Stkelk TatlcrNo. 130^3 We have seen 
. . Monarch* erected and deposed. 

+ b. To elevate into or unto (a specified con- 
dition). Obs. 

1508 Fisher Whs. 354 They were erecte vnto eternal lyfe, 
1589 R. Rominson in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) H. 364 Erect 
my spirite into thy blisse. 

II. To raise to an upright position. 

3. To raise, set tiprignt (the body, oneself, etc.) ; 
to rear (a standard). Also fig. 

1573 TuSSKR Musb. (1878) 5 Erecting one most like to fall 
160a M arston Ant. 4 Mel. 11. Wk*. 1856 I. 25 Ladie, erect 
I your gratious ximmetry. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. 
lit. 74 1 f unto the powder of I oadstonc or Iron we admove the 
North pole of the Loadstone, the powders or small divisions 
will erect and conforme themselves thereto. 1730 A, Gor- 
don Afajfei's Amphith . 93 The Charioteer* sometimes bowed 
to the Ground, then erected themselves on high. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 6 F j The necessity of erecting our- 
selves to some degree of intellei tual dignity. 1774 Goldsm. 
Mat. Mist. (1776) V II. 49 The muscle . . is capable of erect- 
ing itself on an edge. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. tv. 
iii. 97 Erected against AH verdi the standard of revolt. 1877 
Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. xiii. 335 His weak frame 
erected itself. 

b. Optics. To restore (an inverted optical image) 
to an upright position. 

183* Brewster Newton I. x. 345 Without using two 
glasses, the object may be erected. 

f 0 . intr. for refl. To straighten oneself, assume 
an upright position. 

1606 Bacon Sylva (1631) §827 By Wet, Stalkes doe erect, 
and Lcaues bow downe. 

4. To set upright (a member of the body) ; to 
prick up (the ears) ; also Phys. (chiefly in pass.), 
lo render turgid and rigid any organ containing 
erectile tissue. 

1606 Bacon Sylva (1637) ft 266 You , . erect your Eure, when 
you would hearc uttentiuely. 17x8 Rowe tr, Lucan 1. 540 
At ev’ry Shout [the horse) erect* his quiv’ring Ear*. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 318 That this faction .. 
does erect its cre»t upon the engagement, there can be 
little doubt. 

1 5* fig' ft° m 3» 4- T° rouse, stir up, excite, em- 
bolden (the mind, oneself). Obs. 

ai568 Coverdalk Treat. Death 1. xvi, We ought to erect 
and comfort ourselves with the resurrection. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 11. iv. ft 2 It doth raise and erect the mind. 
1654 R. Codkington Xr. Mist. Ivsttne 314 With this Victory 
the courages of the Sicilians were erected. *665 J- Sergeant 
Sure-footing 301 Hit Book coming forth, .my Expectation 
was now erected, a x668 Denham (J.\ Why should not 
hope As much erect our thoughts, as fear deject them? 
a 1734 North Lives (1826) II. 131 He found hi* spirits low, 
ana thought to. .erect them by a glass or two of sherry, 
f b. occas. To stimulate (in a physical sense). 
i6moVenner Via Rccta(i6so)a73 It. . erecteth the digestive 
faculty of the stomack. 

1 0. To elate with pride. Obs. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature X37 Least .. the 
contemplation of their proud plumes and feathers too much 
erect them and puffe them up. 

III. To set on a foundation, construct, establish. 
7. To set up (a building, statue, framework, etc.) ; 

to rear, build. Also + To erect up. 

14x7 in Ellis Orig. Lett, il 19. 1. 59 He hath erected a new 
tower upon the same for a warde. 1555 Eden Decades W. 
IncL 1. tv. (Arb.)8o The inhabitantes sawe newe buyldynges 
to bee dayly erected. 1570 Abp. Parker Corr. (18^3) 37* 
Intending . . to erect up certain iron mills. 1503 Shake. 

2 Men . VI. in. ii. 80 Erect his Statue, and worship It. x66a 
Evelyn K at. Mort. (1729) 999 Erect on the out-side Wall 
your Stove . . of Brick. x6oe O. Walker History Illus- 
trated 288 Gallus lamented much his death, and erected 
him a Sepulchre. S701 D* Fob True-born Eng. 1. x Whom- 
ever God erects a House of Prayer The Devil always 
builds a Chappel there. *796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre* s 
Stud. Nat (X799) I. 446 He erects trophies. 1815 J. 
Nicholson Oferat. Mechanic 190 An engine was erected 
In the vicinity of Bath, .on this principle. 1848 Macaulay 
Mist. Eng. II. x6 A more peaceful class erected silk manu- 
factories in the eastern suburb of London. s8a8 Froudb 
Mist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 38a The scaffold had been awk- 
wardly erected. 

U To build (a vessel). 

1650 Sir J. Burroughs in Wealth of Gt. Brit. (1749) 33 
By erecting two hundred and fifty busses • . there will be 
employment for one thousand ships* 
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b. fig. To build up (a theory, conclusion, etc.), 
set up (a pretension). Also absol. 

1640 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. 1. vii, as Our advanced 
beliefs are not to be built upon dictates but ..(we] are to 
erect upon the surer base of reason. * 1704 Locke ( J.\ 
Malebranche erects this proposition, of seeing all things in 
God, upon their ruin. x8x8 J ah. Mill Brit . India fl. v. 
ii. 350 The pretension erected by Mr. Hastings . . would 
destroy one great source of the evidence. 1864 J. H. Nvw- 
man Afol. 195 It was necessary for us to have a positive 
Churcn theory erected on a definite basis. 

8. a. Geom. To set up or draw (a perpendicular 
to a given line) ; + to construct (a triangle, etc. 
upon a given base), b. Astrol. and Astron. To 
* set up * (a figure of the heavens). 

a 1646 J. Gregory Assyr. Mon. in Post A . (*650) 215 This 
was tne figure of the Heavens . Astronomically calculated 
and erected according to Tycho’s tables. 1660 Bar sow 
Euclid 1. x, Upon the line given AB erect an equilateral 
triangle, a 167a Wood Lt/e (1848) 73 After Lillie (the 
astronomer) had erected his figure, he told her, etc. 1715 
Kersey, To Erect a Figure, to divide the 1a Houses 
a.right. 18x5 Scott Guy M. iv, He accordingly erected 
his scheme, or figure of heaven. 1818 J. H. Moork Tract, 
Navtg '. 44 On B erect the pemendictilar BA. 1887 T. B. 
Reed O . E . Lett . Found 182 He [Moxon] professes to be 
able to erect in any other square . . the same letter. 

+ 9. To set up, establish, found (an office, court 
of justice, corporation, institution, etc. > ; to initiate, 
set on foot (a project, scheme). Obs . or arch . exc. 
in Law . 


15*$ Calfhii.l Answ. Treat. Crosse ( 1846) 24. A pilgrim, 
age in Wales was straight erected. 1570 in Strype Ann. 
Ref. I. Ivii. 626 The Divinity lecture, erected by the noble 
lady Margaret. x6oa Warner Alb. Lug. x. lviii. (161 2) 254 
This League was halowed . . gainst nil That workc the 
gospel 1 to erect. 1651 Hobbes Letdath. 1. xv. 73 There is 
no Civill Power erected over the parties promising. 1663 
Marvell Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. xl, 88 Courts of Merchants 
to be erected in some . . ports of the nation. 1683 Royal 
P>\k lam. in Lend. Gas. No. 1856/1 The Office of Post* Master 
General hath been Erected by Act of Parliament. 1743 
Tindal tr. Rapin' s Hist. Eng. II. 151 note, This year Queen 
Elizabeth erected the East-India Company. 1761a Home 
Hist. Eng. II. xli. 415 The Jesuits, a new order of regular 
priests erected in Europe. 179a Chii man Amer. Law Rep. 
(1 87 1 ) 1 2 The statute has crec ted a summary jurisdiction. 18x8 
Jam. Mill Brit. India II. v. ix. 702 The ministerial board 
erected by Mr. Pitt, a s86a Buckle Civilis. (1869) III. iii. 
135 Two Courts of High Commission were erected. x86< 
H. Phillips Amer . Paper Curr. II. 56 Congress resolved 
to erect a lottery. 

+ b. To raise (an armed force); to form 
nation). Obs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. m. (1520) 24/a These two erected 
an boost ayenst Hanyball. 1598 Barret Theor. ! Carres 
11. i. 20 When a Companie is newly leuied and erected, etc. 
a 16x8 Raleigh (J. >, He suffers seventy-two distinct nations 
to be erected out of the first monarchy under distinct go. 
vernqurs, 1680 Hickes Spir. Popery 71 The Cess., lor 
erecting and maintaining the foresaid additional Forces. 
<698 J. Crull Muscovy 123 A new Body of Militia should 
be erected in their stead. 

10 . To erect into [cf. Fr. Mger cn ) : to consti- 
tute or form into ( e.g . an organization, munici- 
pality, territorial division, etc.) ; to set up as (a 
rule or precedent) ; to invest with the rank or 
character of ; + to represent as. 

1670-98 Lassels Coy. Italy Pref. 1, I had not the least 
thought . of erecting myself into an Authour. 17x0 Steele 
Tatler No. 56 P 1 For the Sharpers, .arc by Custom erected 
into a real and venerable Body of Men. 17x8 Col. Ret. 
Penn III, 58 The sd. town might be Erected into a Bo- 
rough by a Charter, etc. a 1760 Erskink Inst. Law Scotl, 
f >773^ 345 by secularizing, or, in our law-style, erecting 
most of tne monasteries into temporal lordships. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 455 The 
Officers of an inferior order . . erected themselves into xeig- 
norial proprietors. 1818 Jar. Mill Brit. India II. v. via. 
669 He could erect every interference in that sovereignty 
into an act of guilt. x8ax Scott Kenilw. vii, Her nuyesty 
was minded to erect the town into a staple for wool. x8aa 
M. A. Kilt* O smond \, 158 You .erect him into a standard 
of right and wrong. 1839 Yeoweli. Anc . Brit. Ch. xi.D847) 
xto Valentia . . was erected into a province, i860 mill 
Repr. Govt. (1865)54/2 That portion .. whom the institutions 
of the country have erected into a ruling class. 

f 11 . ? Used for Arrect, Direct, 

1506 Skelton Magnyf, 0507 Unto me formest this pro* 
cesse is erectyd. 16&5 M. Carter Hon. Rediv. (1660) Ep, 
Bed., No more then the Subject of it [1. t. Honour] erects. 

Ereotabl* (/rektabl), a. [f. Erect v. + -able.] 
Capable of being erected. 

xooa G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (L.), These erectable 
feathers . . are scarcely longer than the rest 

Ertettd (frekted ),///. a . [f. Erect v. 4- -ED 1 .] 

1 1. Having an upward direction. Of the eyes, 
face, etc. : Uplifted, Of motion : Directed up- 
wards. fig. Of the mind : Active, attentive. Obs. 

a a n . -a...’ t a r\. * 1 


opprest). 1639 Ins true. Oratory 16 He. .proceeds to a new 
subject with a more erected attention. 1668 Clarendon 
Ess. Tracts (1727) 93 An erected face toward heaven. t66a 
Southerns Loyal Bro. 1. i, My erected head was rais'd to 
give A fuller majesty to crowns. 1697 Drydin Virg. Georg. 
1. 490 Herons . . mounting upward with erected Flight. 
f2« Elevated, exalted; aspiring, high - souled, 

noble. Obs . 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. (T.) High erected thoughts seated 
in a heart of courtesy. i6ox Cornwall yes Disc. Seneca 
(1631)68 Men of the highest erected states have dyed. x6ss 


SrEED Hist . Gt. Bnt. i\. xv. (1612) 963 [They) march with I 
erected courages against .King Henry. 1631 T. May tr. | 
Barclay's Mirr. bftndes ii. 65 Pride adorned with the name 
of an erected manly nature. 1667 Mu ton P. J.. 1. 679 t 
Mammon, the least erected Spirit tnat fell. 

8. f a. Set upright, or in a pcrjxcmhcular position. I 
b. Of hair, etc. ; Bristling. Of ears : Tricked up. 

1603 B. Jonson F.ntertainm. Jas, / Wks. (18*8) 530 2 
This erected and broad .spreading tree. x6io Gun lim He- 
raldry in. xv. (1611) 138 A sleeping lion which did not shew 
his rage with his erected Shaggc. 1663 J. Si e Ni ek Prodigies 
(1665) 165 The falling of an erected Staff* this way or that. 
1673 Drydkn A rungs, v. i. 2166 The Golden Serpents l>ear 
Erected Crests alike. 1707 E. Ward Hud Rediv. (1715* 

I. ix, The Teacher. .Rose from his Seat, and stood erected. 
xy8a Cowrx* Charity 516 'Tis called a satire, anti the 
World appears Gathering around it, with erected ears. 

4 . Built up, up-reared. Also fig. of a kingdom : 
Established. 

1603 Knoi lkr Hist. Turks (1638)39 The disquieting of 
the state of that new erected kingdom. 16*5 S. IVEwkb 
in Ellis Prig, Lett . 1. \n III. 218 (loing from this erected 
stage downc into St. Edwards Chappcl. 1880 Daily Pel. 

40 Apr., An erected bridge is subjected to great lateral 
pressure. 

6. See Erect v . 9. also 10. 

*754 Krskink Trine. S( . Law 329 Having by their grants 
the same title to the erected benefices, tliat the monasteries 
had formerly. 

Erector : see Erector. 

t Ere*ctify, v. Obs. ff. Erect a. 4- -d ky, after 
the Analogy of rectify ; cf edify .] tram. To build. 
Implied in Ereetifying ppl. a. 

x6a7 Speed England xxx. |6 Vpon whose desolations that 
erectifying Lady Edelffcd cast her eyes of compassion. 

Erectile (frcktil), a. [a. F. fra tile, f. L. 
erect - : see Erect v .] Capable of l>cing erected or 
set upright. 

1834 » i!"Murtrik Cuvier's A n tin. Kingd. 155 Chuuna . . I 
Chala of Paraguay . . whose occiput is ornamented with a 
< irclc of erectile feathers. 1858 O.W. Hoi mi s Ant, Breah/.-t. 
i. 1 1*he men of genius that I fancy most have erectile heads. 
1869 Gii.lmokk Reptiles \ Birds ii. 78 Vipcrinc Snakes . . 
have a long, perforated, erectile fang on the maxillary bone. 

b. Free tile tissue : a kind of tissue found in 
various parts of animals, capable of l>cing distended 
under excitement, and consequently of becoming 
rigid ; also, a similar tissue in vegetables. 

1830 R. Knox Bhlard's Anal. 188 The erectile tissue is 
of very large dimensions in the organs of copulation. x86s 
H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 200 An elongation of the 
erectile tissue of the plant. 1874 Van Bi kkn Ihs.Gemt. 
Org. 2 The Corpus Spongiosum Urethra: is also tomposed 
of erectile tissue. 

Hence Sreotllity, the quality of being erectile 
or capable of erection. 

i860 W orcestkh cites Di. Pix ; in mod. Diets. 

Erecting (/rektitj), vbl. sb. [f. Erect v. + 

-INO 1.1 

1 . The action of the vb. Erect, in various senses. 

1533 T. Wilson R het. (1567) 2 jb, Nolmildyng ofpiller*, no 

erecting of arches, 1649 S el den Laws Eng. 1. (1730) It 
seeineth to be done . . after the erecting of the Bishopric k 
of Ely. 1776 G. Semple Building tn II ater 67 A judicious 
erecting of the Sounding-boards. 

2. all rib., as in crec ting-eye- pi cl e. • glass , * prism : 
(sec quots.) 

1837 Goring & Pritchard Mu rog r. 144 No achromatic, 
erecting cyc-piece , . can be made with so few as three 
lenses. 1874 Knioiit l)it t. Mech, t Erecting eye-piece , a 
combination of four lenses used for terrestrial telescopes, 
and so arranged as to exhibit the objects viewed in an erect 
jiosition. Ibid.,' Fretting -glass, a tube with two lenses, 
slipped into the inner enclof the draw-iutienf a microscope, 
serving to erect the inverted image. Ibid Em ting -prism , 
a contrivance of Nachet’s for erecting the inverted image 
produced by a compound microscope, by means of a single 
rectangular prism placed over the eye-piece. 

^1 Used gerundially with omission of in, a. 

1654 Earl Orrf.ry Part hen. (1676) 562 She was ignorant 
of that fatal Theater which was erecting within sight of her 
Window. 1809 Kendall Trout. II. hi. 216 One or two 
small salt-works are erecting in New Bedford. 

Ereoting i/rc’ktig),^//. a. [f.asprcc. 4- -jn« 2 .] 
That erects ; in quot. stimulating. 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 111. i. 68 He Is to be interdic ted 
Oats and all Flatulent and erecting dyet for a Moneth. 

Erection (/rekjan ). Also 6 ereocion. [ad. late 
L. ereciion-em, n. of action f. erect - : see Erect v . 
Of. F. Mciion.'] The action of erecting, the con- 
dition of being erected. 

f 1 . A lifting up (of the hands) ; also, an ele- 
vated condition ; (of hills) elevation, altitude. 

. * 3*4 R- Scot Discern, Witcher, xv. xxiv. 371 There must 
be erection of hands, confession. 161a Brkrkwood Lang. 

6* Relig xiiL 138 We are not to consider only the erection 
of the hils. a 1649 Winthrof New Eng. (1853) I. 136 The 
congregation testifying their consent by erection of hands. 
169a Ray Dissol. World iii. (1732) 3a. 

+ 2 . Advancement in condition or dignity ; ele- 
vation to office. Obs. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VI L c. 26 The acid Ereccion and 
Creacion to the Klnees seid sone made to hvm as to the 
Duke of Yorke. 1508 in Strypc Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxiiL 
46 Synnex hU erection to this dignitie, his Holynes, etc 
x66x Ussher Power Princes l (1683) 47 God . . knoweth 
when and in what place to appoint the Erection of Kings. 

b. contr. in Sc. Law. A temporal lordship 
4 erected ’ out of a spiritual benefice. ! 


1754 Krs kina Prim . Si. l*attn 1809 > 9x4 T hat all the su- 
periorities of erections should be declared to be in the 
crown. 

8. A setting unright ; an upright position. 

t6ea Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 39 By the election 
of our bodies, expressing the elevation . . of our souls. 1691 
Ray Creation (1714) a»i Of this Erection of the body of 
Matt the ancient s have taken notice, tlu Bain Semes \ 
Int. 11. i, | 7. (1864* 86 The erections and Tending* of the 
body are outlets for spontaneous activity. 

4. Phys. The action of making rigid any bodily 
organ containing erectile tissue ; the condition of 
being so erected ; also, an instance of the same. 

1594 Piai pewett-ho. 1. 18 As to woorke an election of 
those engondrinjt purls. 1607 Shakr. Ttnnm iv. iii. 164 
That your Actiulty may defeats and quell The soursc of all 
Erection. 1650 ft I’lWRR Anthropomet. 316 Which serve 
the erection to Coition. 1658 f. Kowiand tr. Monfet's 
Theat Ins. 1004 Iliey are good lor such as Man! erection 
.787 li. Watson in Med. Commun. 11 158 His penis was 
in a stale of erection. 1885 Law Ref. Appeal X. 176 'Hie 
appellant had an erection on each of two unsuccessful at- 
tempts. 

to. Exaltation, excitement, invigoration (of the 
mind, spirits, etc.). Obs. 

1580 Sidnky A rcadia 1. ( 1 S90) 88 a, Her peereles height my 
mmdc to high erection Drawes up. x6r6 Bacon Sylva 
<*631) I 713 When a Man would listen suddenly to any 
‘l hmg, he Marteth ; For the Starting in an Erection of the 
Spirits to attend. 1651 Clarendon Contempi. Ps. Tract* 
<17*7)54* It must l»« a wonderful rrec tic.n of their spirit*, 
to know that God will be a father of those fatherless. 

8. The action of rearing (a building, column, 
etc.). Also fig. 

1597 Smakh. j Hen. l\ \ 1. iii. 44 When we see the figure 
of the house, Then inns! wc rate the cost of the Election. 
16x4 Raihc.ii Hist. World < J.» f Counting Seth to be an 
hundred years old at the erection of them [pillars]. 1664 
Power /li/. Philos. Pref. 20 In the erection of a more 
judicious and consistent Kubrick. 1786 W. 'Iiiomcson 
Watson's Philip III ( 1839) 337 Prohibiting the erection of 
all Protestant fabrics on lands belonging to the church. 
18*5 J. Nicholbon Oferat. Meehan n 95 i he erection of 
such mills is not to be recommended universally. 

H. If. Wilson Bnt. India III. 187 i heir ic*q>cct for his 
memory was evinced by the erection of a uiominirntnl 
column. 

b. coh< r. That which ih built up or reared; a 
building, structure. lit. and fig. 

1609 Manth.CH. Lett Ret . (1885) II 242 Two .small erec - 
lions latelye ndioyned to the houses called the red houses. 
16x4 Rai high ft 1st, World 11. 286 The English were driven 
to make such an erec tion upon a fable, or person fained. 
*796 Morkk Amer. (>eog. II, 164 Theie is in Perthshire a 
harrow which seem* to l»c a British erection. 18x1 Bui * ktfm 
Neuron (1855) II. xxi. 253 It . is surmounted by a wccoden 
erection said to have been Newton’s private observulory. 

7. Astrol. The construction of a scheme or 
figure of the heavens. Obs. 

x6io B. J onhon A 4 h. iv, iv, By erection of her figure, I 
gest it. 

8. a. Constitution or establishment (of an office, 
institution, elc.). b. Investment with a specified 
condition. 

1508 Fisiier Whs. 184 This merryfull erecc ion and buyld- 
ynge of crystes chirche. 1577-87 Holinriied ( hron. Scott. 

< 1 S07) 68/1 After the first erection of theScotish Kingdomc. 
1664 H. Mori. Myst. Iniq . 506 Erection into fife. 1701 
Br. Aitkrburv Serin. (1740) X, vii. 2^5 From their [the 
Jew*’) fir'l Erection into a People^ down to their final Ex- 
cision. 1706 tr. Puftn's Enl. Hut. 16 th C. II. iv. iii. 406 
J'he Hull of Erection lof BishonricksJ was despatched. 
1796 Bukkk Regie. Peate Wks. VIII. 187 Any capital in- 
novation which may amount to the erection of a dangerous 
nuisance. >w, H. Cox Inst it. 1. x, 240 The statute . . pro- 
hibits the erection of any such courts hereafter. 1885 to th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 34 He consolidated his possessions 
by obtaining their erection into a barony. 

Erective i fre ktiv', a. [f. ICrect v. *f -ive.J 
Tending to erect or act upright. 

?x6xx Cotgravr, Erectif, erective. 1847 in Crah. ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

Erectly /re ktli), adv . [f. Erect a , + -i,y 2 .] 
In an erect manner or posture. 

In speaking of posture the sense is now commonly ex- 
pressed by the adj., as To walk erect. 

1646 Sir T. Browne. Puud. Ep. iv. i. 181 Birds, .generally 
carry their heads erectly like man. x68a — Chr. Mor. 99 
Be not under any brutaf metempsychosis while thou livest 
and walkest about erectly under the scheme of man. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden, xtt. (tBn) 144 A weak tree is helped 
much by training it more erectly than usual. 1801 Sirutt 
Sforts if Past. hi. vi, 225 A goat walking erectly on his 
hinder feet. 1808 Scon Marrn. it. xxxii, The lcxks. that 
wont her brow to shade, Start up erectly from her head. 
1804-9 I-andor Imag. Conv. (1846) II. 4 i*he Greeks were 
under disadvantages . . yet they rose through them vigor- 
ously and erectly. 

b. Comb , erectly-spreading a . / lot . 1 between 
erect and spreading *. 1849 in Paxton Bot. Diet. 

Ereetne** (frc ktnta). [f. ai prec. 4 - -MKS8.] 

1. The quality or condition of being erect ; on 
erect attitude. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 180 One kinde of Locust 
. . stands . . in a large erectnesse . . by Zoographer* called 
mantis, 166s Stillingfl. Ortg. Sacr. 1. i, Persons [who] 

. . think not the erectness of man's stature a sufficient dis- 
tinction of him from Brutes. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. 306 The erectness of her mien. 18ft L§ Hawkins 
Ctess 4 Gertr. Ii. 379 For the use of these, he set up a 
perpendicular staff*, as a standard of erectness. *86* Gko. 
Ki iot Romola 1. xv. <1863) ML 263 In the renunciation 
of her proud erectness, her mental attitude seemed changed. 
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1647 H. More Sou/? of Soul Notes 164/ 1 The rightticxse of 
the angle:*, is a plain cmblcme of crectnes.se or uprightucxse 
of mind. i8u H\/iitt Men 4 Mann., Knoxvl. World 
(1853) 143 We should retain something of the erectncss and 
openness of our fimi unbiassed thoughts. 1878 Bayne Punt. 
Rev. ii. 47 A refreshing sense of moral crcctness. 
f 2 . Altitude. Vbs. rare ~ l . 

x6ia Bmlri wood Lang. Of Rejig, xiii. 114 The highest sort 
of them (mountains] pass not in perpendicular crcUntss 10 
furlongs. 

Erectopatant (/re k to, portent, patent), a. 
[1. credo • used as combining form ol L. Indus 
(see Erect ppl. a,) + Patent.} 
a. Bot. Having a position intermediate between 
erect and spreading, b. Entom. * When the 
primary wings of an insect at rest are erect and 
the secondary horizontal * (Maunder 1848). 

1848 Johns ion in Ptoc. Reno. Nat. Club 11, 390 Those 
on the bu« k ate tapitutc and barbed with uuinerous erecto- 
patent hpinules. 1870 Hooki.k Stud, flora 18 Fumaria 
dcmijlora . . pedicels crcUo-patent. 

Erector (/rektaj). Also 6- erecter. [f. Erect 
v. + -ou.] One who, or that which, erects. 

1 . One who erects or rears a building, statue, etc. 
*53® A .ei and /tin. III. 07 Richard Potire. .first Erector 
of the Cathedral Chirch of New SaresbyrL 1563 Homtlies 
11. Peril Idol,( 1859) aj9 Therefore woe be to the erecter, 
setter up, and maint&iner of images in churches and temples. 
1848 W. Mouniaouk Dn>out Eta. 1. (T.\ Rchoboam’x 
i>ung counsellors were, in some relation, the Erectors of 
eroboam’s calves. 1813 Scon Peveril i, William Peveril 
. the erector of that Gothic fortress. 1884 Birtnghin. Daily 
Pott 34 Jan. 3/s Good Bridge Erectors and Carpenters, 
f 2 . One who institutes an office, rule, or prac- 
tice ; the founder of an institution ; also, one who 
sets up a candidate or pretender. Obs. cxc. as jig. 
of 1. 

.1548 in Stow Suit. (1754* I. III. v. 580/2 Their [the Hos. 
piials'l chiefe Erector being dead. 1580 North Plntanh 
116 76) 346 And for the holy Band . . Gorgidas was the fust 
erector of the same. 1609 Man in Moone 11849* *6 Idlcnes.se 
patrone, Pride’s founder, Gluttonies erector. 18x1 Sri ld 
Theat. Cl. Brit. (1614) 66 The erectors of Lambert, a coun- 
terfet Warwick. 1848 A' ine's Message s for Peace 7 } The 
erector* and propugnators 01 the Prexnyterian Discipline in 
Scotland. 1734 / hit. Trans. XLVIII. 463 Pherecydcs was 
the original erecter of it. 1803 Bingham in N. <y (J. Scr. 
m. 111. 76 They were . simply the result of a fashion, or 
the taste, or means of the erecter. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Poems 1. 153 How 1, The erector of the empire in his hand, 
— Am bent beneath that hand. 

3 . Optics . ® cm ting-glass (see Erecting vbl. 
a\ 

4 . A term applied to certain* muscles, from their 
office in causing erection in any part of the body. 
Also attrib ., as in erector-muscle. 

1831 R. Kno* Cloquet's Anal. 187 The erector muscles of 
the spine. 1857 Bullock tr. Cazeanx Midivif. 42 The 
tlitons has. .an erector muscle. 1878 Duhking Dis. Skin 
29 Free tores ptli or erectors of the hair, 
t Erege. Obs. See also Eritk. [a. OF. erege, 
Jierege (corrc.sp. to Pr. heretge , Sp. hcrege) L. 
hir retie us : see Heretic.] A heretic. 

1340 Avenb. 40 Verst huanne me dra^p uoulliche pet bodi 
of oure lnorde n/e dop pe creges. and pc wychen. 

Erelong (e°jlp’i)), adv. [f. Err prep. + Long 
ad v . ; sometimes written as two words,] Before 
long ; before the lapse of much time ; soon. Of 
future lime ; also (arch.) of past. 

1577 Harrison England in. viii. (1878) 11. 5a Whereby he 
receiued a wound that ver long killed him altogither. a 1386 
Sidney 1 J. \ Erelong he had not only gotten pity but pardon. 
1714 11 . ( »ro\e Sped No, 635 P 4, I . . shall c er long shoot 
away with the Swiftness of I imagination. 1777 Sir W. 
Jones Pat. Fortune 31 Erelong the damsel reach’d her 
native vale. 1809 Sou 1 h by in Q. Rer>. 1 1 . 60 English . . will 
probably ere long be . . blended with their language. § 1850 
Mrs. Browning Poems I. 331 Erelong Ye brake off in tne 
middle of that song. 

II Eremacansis (e r/makg’sis). Chem. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. quietly + #av<m burning, f. koIuv to 
bum ; cf. Fr. Mtnacause.] * A slow combustion 
taking place in presence of air and water, and 
accompanied by a kind of fermentation * (Watts). 

1847 in Craig. C1869 Lkthkby in Circ.Sc. i. 89/1 The 
phenomena termed Eremacausis , or slow burning . . wit* 
nested in the glowing of phosphorus. 1881 Academy 13 
Mar. 19a Their influence on eremacausis. 

t Ere*migate 9 v. Obs [f. eremigat- ppl. 
stem of eremigdre, f. e out + remigdre to row.] 
trans. To row or sail through or over; to navigate. 
Hence Bremlgfe’tion. 

16*3 in Cockeram i. & 11. 

t E* remitage. Obs. Also 6 heremitage, 
-etage. [var. of Hermitage : see Eremite and -AQB.] 

1 . The state or condition of a hermit. 

198a N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxi. i marg, Solitarinease or 
heremitage . .is a goodly thing. 18x9 Sclater Exp. 1 Thus. 
(1630) 50 John Baptist professed a ktnde of Ercmitage. 

2 . The dwelling of & hermit. 

CX400 Maunorv. viii. (1839* 93 There ben many., her- 
rnytRgc* where hcremyte* weren wont to duelf, ijiatf 
Stewart (iron. Scot. 11. 301 The lordis . . Decretit he* for 
Keachar hi* bruther To send richt sone . . Far furth in 
France into one heremetage t8ta Shkltom Quix. l IV. 
xxv. I. 572 A leaden Box, which as he affirmed was found 
m the mines of an old Ercmitage. 1847 tit Cbaic. 


8. The name of a wine (see Hermitage). 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 35a The best sorts of French 
wine ore . . muscat, frontigniac, ercmitage. 

Eremital (erfmait&D, a. Also 7 heremitali. 
[ad. F. heremital, f. late L. (h)eremita : see Ere- 
mite and -ai..] Of or belonging to an eremite, 
characteristic of an eremite. 

18x3 W 11 hers Abuses Strip/ iff Whipt 11. Sat. iii. Some 
hold them wise and vertuous that posxesse An Heremitali 
solitariuehsc. 1834 43 Southey Doctor (1849) lxviti. 146 An 
eremital way of life would have been more rational. 

t E’remitary, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 here- 
mytarye. [ad. med.L. h)eremitdrius t {. ere mi la : 
see Eremite and -ary.] = prec. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1405) 11. 179 a/a A 
hennyte . . afore his professyon in the lyfe nerein)'tur>' e « 
Eremite (erf mait). Forma: 3 eeremite, 3 7 
here mite, -yte, 5 herimyte, 3 - eremite, [ad. 
late L. eremita (med.L. heremtta, ad. eccl. (ir. 
Iprjfurrjs, f. Ipijfda a desert, f. iprjiim uninhabited. 
In OF. the regular phonetic descendant of late L. 
{h)eremtta was (h)ermite with loss of the middle 
syllable (see Hermit); but the L. word was also 
adapted in OF. as (h eremite, and this was taken 
into ME. Originally h)eremite and h)ermit[e , 
Hermit, were employed indiscriminately; but 
fioin about the middle of the I7thc. they have 
been differentiated in use, hermit being the ordi- 
nary and popular word, while eremite (always 
spelt without the unetymological h) is used either 
poet, or rhetorically, or with special reference to 
its primitive use in Gr.] 

1 . One who has retired into solitude from reli- 
! gious motives ; a recluse, hermit. 

Said esp, uf the Christian bolitaries from the 3rd cent. 

I onwards, ab distinguished from the camobites, who, though 
withdrawn from the world, lived as members of a com- 
munity. 

( xsoo J'rtn. Colt. Horn, 85 Seint iohan baptist he oil his 
thildhode bicom eremite. XS05 Lay. 18804 pene a.rcmitc 
rx*75 here mite) he isch come, a 1340 H ampule Psalter ci. 7 
llcremytiH . . hat flce.s be felaghshtpc of men. 1387 Tkeviea 
Higdon (Rolls) V. 87 Paulc pe firste hcremyte. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans F. vij a, An Obseruans of herimytis. i486 J. 
Hooker C/rald . /ret in Ho Unshed ( 1 808) V 1 . 113 A Satyre 
in the wildcrnesse did talke with Antonie the heremite. 
1687 Milton P. L. hi. 474 Embryo’s and Idiots, Ercmith 
ancf Friers. *7*4 Maclaine tr. Afosheim's Ecd. Hist . iii. 
B 15 The Eremites .. seem to have deserved no other re- 
proach than that of a delirious and extravagant fanaticism. 
181a Byron Ch. Har, 1. iv, His native land . , seemed to 
1 him more lone than Eremite’s sad cell. 1874 H. Rkynoldh 
John Bapt viii. 508 The law of the eremite and the cusno- 
bite corresponds with the transitory dispensation of John. 

b. trans f. (By Milton used with allusion to the 
lit. sense 4 desert -tlwellcr \) 

1871 Milton P. R.i.B Thou Spirit who ledst thi.s glorious 
Eremite Into the Desert. 183a Lviton Eugene A. x, The 
twilight Eremites of books and closets. 1847 Emerson 
Wood notes Wks. (Bohn) I. 430 The little eremite Flics gaily 
forth, und sings in sight. 

2 . In the formal designation of certain monastic 
orders : v. g. Eremites ( Hermits ) of St. Augustine, 
a branch o? the Augustinian Friars. 

*577 *7 Hounshkd Chron. III. 926/1 At Padua in the 
church of the heremite* of saint Augustine. 1651 Z (ft Father 
Sarpi (1676) 6 The mother begun to have almost a perpetual 
conversation among those immur'd Hercmites of Saint Her* 
magora. 1773 Noorthouck Hist. Loud. 600 The founder 
of t7ic eremites of St Anthony. 

3 . A (? quasi- religious) mendicant, a vagabond 
(see Hermit). 

*495 det 1 1 Hen. V// t c. a 1 3 Every vagaboundc hcremyte 
or begger able to labre. 

4 . attrib. 

1651 W. Cartwright Ordinary 1. v. in Hazl. Dodsley XII, 
231 I^t us try To win that old eremite thing. x8x6 Scott 
Antuf. xx, Like a grey palmer, or eremite preacher. 1843 
Carlylk Past •V Fr. (1858) 250 Eremite fanaticisms and 
fakccrings. x86x J Sheppard Fall Rome xi. 587 The ere- 
mite ana monastic theory of the Christian life which was 
then almost universally held. 

Ertmitofthip (eT/maitJip). [f. Eremite + 
-ship.] The condition of being a hermit. 

a 1803 T Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 153 The 
Eremitship of Elias and Iohn Baptist 
Eremitic (er/mi tik), a. Also 5 heromytyke. 
[f. ns prec. + -ic.] Of or pertaining to an eremite. 

. *4®3 C axton Gold. Leg. 433/a, I do seke a place for to 
lede my lyf heremytyke and solytarylye. 18^9 I. Tayi.or 
Logic in Theol. 170 The romance of the eremitic life must 
be abandoned as impracticable. 1884 Lowkil Fireside 
Trav. 75 The eremitic instinct is not peculiar to the Thebais. 

Eremitical (erftni'tik&l), a. Also 6 here- 
metioall, 7-8 -itioal, 6-8 eremetioal(l. [f. 
prcc. 4 * -AL.] 

X. Of or pertaining to an eremite ; characteristic 
of or habitual to an eremite. 

1577 Harrison Descr . Brit . lx. in Holinshed (1807) I. 46 
The heremeticall profession was onelie allowed of in Bri- 
tainc. t8ox F. Godwin Bps. if Eng . 497 Affecting much an 
Eremitical! and soli tone life. 1893 G. D’Emiliannk Hist. 
Monait. Ord. xii. rot That he might learn the E remetical 
Trade. 18x4 L. Hunt Feast if Poets (18x5) Notes 97 The 
latter [Wordsworth] . . nourishes that eremitical vagueness 
of sensation,— that making a business of reverie, etc. 1878 
J. H. Nkwman Hist. ^,11. in. Hu 314 [An] opportunity of 
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becoming acquainted with these, .eremitical stations when 
he became their Bishop. 

2 . Of or pertaining to on order of Eremite friars. 
Sec Eremite 2. 

1756 7 tr. Key tier's Trav. (1760) III. 401 The church of 
St. Philip and St. James belongs to the eremetical fathers 
of St. Augustine. 178a tr. Bnschmfs Syst. Ceog. 1. 334 
Here formerly stooa the only Eremitical convent in the 
whole kingdom. 1897 Miss Winkworth tr, TaulePt Lfe 
Of Serin. 89 The eremitical Ccelestines . . seem also to have 
been offshoots from these Spiritual Franciscans. 

ErernitUh (eTfmaitif), a. [f. Eremite + -ihh.] 
Resembling an eremite ; befitting an eremite. 

x6o8 11 Bp. Hall Medit. 4- Vows t. 00 Christian good- 
fellowship better than an cremitish ana melancholtkc soli- 
tarines.se. 1833 T. M edwin in Shelley Papers 61 The 
Guiccioli . . seemed by no means to admire Milord's ere* 
mitibh diet. 1880 L. Wallace Bend/ nr 313 A priest . 
never being more perfectly eremitUh. 

Eremitism (e*r/maitizm). [f. Eremite + -ihm.] 
The state of a hermit ; a living in seclusion from 
social life. In mod. Diets. 

Erende, etc., obs. form of Errand, etc. 
t ETendrake. Obs. Forms : 1 £rendwreoa, 
drendwrloa, Irendwreoa, ferendraca, eryn- 
draoa, 2 emdraoa, oerndraohe, 3 erndrake, 
eBrendrake, (heirindrak), 2-3 erendrake. [OE. 
frrendwreca ( =ON. eyrindreki ), f. mrende Errand 
4* w recan to tell. The form -roc a perhaps repre- 
sents a different ablaut-grade of the same root.] 
A messenger, ambassador. 

<8*9 Vesp. Psalter lx viii i]. 32 CumaS erendwrecan of 
/Egyptum. c 800 K. zElfred Bmda v. xxi, Sendehe serendra- 
can. c 000 Bede Glosses xo Legal is, crcndwrica. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xiv. 3a He sent wrynd-racan [c xx8o Hatton 
erendraken] and bitt aibbe. a 1179 Cott. Horn. 331 pa sende 
se King hix acrndrache* of lif ceoen to alle hix underheoden. 
c i»oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 On holie crndr&kc brohte J>c 
holie godspelle fratu heuene. t IS09 Lay. 660 Heo nomen 
amne xrendrake [c XS79 hcrindrakj. 

Erenow (c®inau ), adv. Forms: see Ere and 
Now ; often as two wotds. Before this time. 

CX340 Cursor M. 208a (Trin.) She i.s clcne as xhc wax ar 
now. /bid. 17785 (Fairf.) Ye wold nevir yt leve or now. 
*393 Langl. P. P/. C. viii. 181 Ich seyh neuere palmcre 
with pyk nc with scrippc A.skcn after hym, er now in Ws like 
place, 1993 T. Wilson Rhct. (1567) 47b, He hath made auche 
xhiftes for money ere-now, that, etc. 1377 tr. BullingeVs 
Decades (1592) 258 The very same words, tnat other before 
me . . hauc vsed yer now. 1873 Drydkn Cong. Granada 
</*)» My father has repented *ntm erenow. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) II. ^84 The whole species would have 
ere now been extinguished. x8a8 Hawthorne Fanshawe 
viii. (1879) 140, I have done enough, erenow, to insure its 
heaviest weight. 

t Ere'pt. ///. a. Obs. ~~ 0 [ad. L. erept-us , 
pa. pplc. of crip/re, f. e out + rapfre to snatch.] 
Snatdied away. 1738 in Bailey. 

Erept (/re-pt), v. rare. [f. L. crept- (see prcc.).] 
trans. To snatch away, carry off. 
x86a A thenmum No. 1951. 376/3 Pluto erept* Proserpine, 
t Erepta*tion. Obs r 0 [agent-n. f. L. ereptdre 
to creep forth.] 4 A creeping forth.* 

1736 in Bailey. *773 in Ash. 

Ereption (/ , re j>/»n). [ad. L. creptiowem , n. of 
action f. eripPre . j The action of snatching or 
taking away. 

1833 Bp, Hall Hard Texts 341 The suddaine and in- 
expected ereption of Isaac from that his imminent and in- 
tended death. 17*1-1800 in Bailey. 1879 Fostk Gains 11. 
(ed. 3) 246 The recovery of the civil inheritance by heredB 
tatis petitio might be rendered unavailing by ablation or 
ereption for Judignitas. 

t E'rer, a. and adv. Obs. Forms : adj. 1 
&rra (m.), £rre (f. and n.), 2 arra, (2 erra, 3 
earre, eror, errure, 4 erore) ; adv. 1 £ror, -ur, 
(3 eerer, erur, arer, -ure), 4-6 Sc. erar(©, (4 
errar), 5 ©rer, (6 earar). [The OE. adj. Jerra 
corresponds to OHG. Priro , Goth, airiza OTeut. 
*airizon-, f. *airis adv. ; see Ere. The OE. adv. 
mror is a new formation after the analogy of 
advb. comparatives in - or (:— OTeut. - 6 z ) ; the OE. 
wr (:—*airiz), owing to the loss of the suffix, not 
being distinctly shown by its form to be a com- 
parative. Cf. OHG. iror of similar formation.] 

A. adj. Former. 

c888 K. zElfrrd Booth, xxxv. | 6 ponne forlyst be eall 
his «rran god. a xooo Elene 305 (Gr.) Se b* of deaSe sylf 
woruld awehte . . in )uet scire lif. c *179 Lamb. Horn. 95 
pc bet on pam erran [MS. ercan] to-cume liSegedde pan 
xunfullen to pere godnesse. c xtjo Halt Meid. 7 Hire latere 
were . . lease haueS pen hauede ear hire earre. 1097 R. 
Glouc. (1734) 334 Of pe kunde he was of Denemarch, of Pe 
eror wyf y bore, a 1300 Re lie. Songs (Percy Soc.) v. 79 Of 
allc hire errure freond nu nafdn heo non. c 1309 St. Kenelm 
390 in E. E. P. (1883) 55 & for pe erore miracle of pe toun 
pe whatlokere perto hi come, c 1380 Sir Otuei 46 Otuwel 
thoutc on errore deede. 

B. adv. 

1 . Before, formerly, at a former time. 

BeowufSi o Se pe feta eror. modes myrffe manna cynne 
fyrene sefremede, a 1000 Cross 108 (Gr.) Swa he him 
acrur her on pyssum Ucnum life geeamaff. c xaoo Trin. 
Coll Horn. 183 Uncuffe men fon to pe aOite pe arure hut 
waren. c 1109 Lav. 17459 Mserltn heom goo reran alse heo 
stoden screr. a sage Owl 4 Night. X730 A 1 swo hit was 
erur bi-soeke. 14. . Pol Rel 4 L. Poems 93s And of pat 
erer was nit Now sha! he hauen mys. 
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9 . Sooner, rather, in preference ; alto with than. 

137S Barbour Bruce 1. 458 Thai war ram tyme erar may 
then lea. ci 4*3 Wymtoun Cron . vii. Proi. 30 Swa er are 
will I now ches me To be rrprowyd of sympilnes, Dan 
blame to thole of wnkyndnes. 1313-75 Diurn. Occurr. 
(1833) 93 Erar to hasert the *amyn vpoun the chance of 
bagelL than contlnwallie to be in feir of thair life. 1350 
A bp. Hamilton Catech . (1884) 30 He chetit earar to thouc 
> one cruel deid. 1 960 Holland Crt. Venus 1. 537 He wald 
preuaill the erar 1 assure. 

Eresie, obs. form of IIekksy. 
t Eresop. Oh Also ersope. [? f. Ear sb. 4 
Soap.] App. « Ear-wax : see quota. 

[c iaas John dk Garlands in Wright Vocab. 121 Duo 
cornua, quibus viclne sunt sure*, per quas colem expur* 

S tur.J i - 1450 Nominal e in Wr.-Willckcr 676 Hec to (era, 
e ersope. c 1475 Piet. Voc., ibid. 748 Hec colera [MS. 
Ultra], a eresope. [a 1500 Nominate, ibid. 676 note, Colera, 
arwax.] 

Brest, var. of Erst. 

f Bret, v . Oh. [var. of Abut.] » Abet v. 1. 

1J74 tr. Littleton* s Tenures 53 a, It dial be eretted the 
foly of the elder sister that shee wolde agree to the par- 
ticion. 

Erethism (e’r/]>iz'm). Path, [ad, Fr. Mthisme, 
ad. Gr. i piOus p 6 t, f. lp* 0 i(uv to irritate. 

(A misspelling ervthism, due to false etymology, occurs in 
many medical books.)] 

Excitement of an organ or tissue in an unusual 
degree ; also transf. morbid over-activity of the 
mental powers or passions. 

1800 Med. Jml. IV. 370 Producing . . a very uaeful per- 
spiration, without augmenting the irritation or erethism in 
those parts. ^ 1833 Cycl. Pratt. Med. II. 104 Mercurial 
erethism. The word ercthixinus . has hitherto been almost 
exclusively confined to that species of erethism which some, 
times arises from the use of mercury. 1836 7 Sir W. Ha- 
milton Metaph. xliii. (1870) II. 456 The powers are in ex- 
cessive vigour,- at least in excessive erethism or excitation. 
*« 47 . Toon Cycl. Anat. 111 . 56/a His stomach was in a 
continued state of erethism. x8<a Bucknill in Sat. Rev. 
Sept. 988 A fancy usually so cold and impassive, but now 
in agonising erethism. 

Erethiftmic (erfyizmik), <1. ff. prec. + -K\] 
Resembling or of the nature of erethism, 

1846 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim.Chcm. 11 . 257 An ere* 
thismlc type of fever. 

Erethiatic (ertyrstik), a. [ad. Gr. IptdiariK- 
6 s, f. lp* 0 i(uv to irritate.] Relating to erethism. 

In mod. Diets. 

Eretike, -yck, obs. forms of Heretic. 

Brew, obs. var. of Argh. 

+ E*reward,^. Oh. Also 3 erward. [ME.rnr- 
ward, OE. yfe-weard, f. %rfe yipfe, yrft) inherit- 
ance + weard keei>er, lord.] An heir. Also 
in comb, ereward-riche [+ ME. riche , OE. rice 
dominion], inheritance. 

t 973 Rushw. Gosp . Matt. xxi. 38 Pis is se erfe-weard. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xx. 14 Her y* se yrfe-weard. c 1*50 
Gen. 4 ax. 034 Of 5 e self sal 8in erward ten. Ibid. 1512 
T wo doles of ere ward riche auen. 

t reward, adv. Oh. rare. In 5 erward. 
[f. Ebb adv, 4- - ward,] Before, previously. 

*4.. TundalZs Vis. 1844 Within that wall come they 
sone Aa they hadon erward done, 

Erewhile (c»j|hwail), adv . Forms : sec Ere 
and While, A while before, some time ago, 
formerly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20304 Me com ti)>and arquil fra heuen. 
c 1305 St. Andrew 91 in JR. E. P. (1862) 100 Ic iseo mie 
swete louerd : and erwhile ic ise* Pat abyde]> me til ic come. 
11440 Gesta Rom. iv. 10 (H&rl. MS.) Sir, I seide to you 
erwhile, l>at, etc. 106 Tindale John ix. 07, I tolde you 
vcrwhile, and ye did nott heare. 1593 Locrine 11. v. 154, 
1 , that erewhile did scare mine enemies. .Must now depart. 
a 1678 Marvell JVAs. III. 520 The tree erewhile fore* 
shortned to our view. 17*4 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 
129 Forth that foam'd and roar'd erewhile (Bides calmly 
down. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 11. iii, Remember then thy 
hap erewhile. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 11. 461 The 
faces weeping lay That erewhile laughed the loudest. 

So + Brewhi*les, adv. [see Whiles], 

1*84 R. Scot Disc. IVitckcr. 550 The Pneumatomachi . . 
did erwhiles ioine themselues to those that were sound of 
Judgement. 1598 Mncedorus in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 211 
Erewhiles assaulted with an ugly bear : Fair Amadine in 
company all alone. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Banished 
Virgin 26 The very same you saw me with erewhiles. 1755 
infoHNsoN. 

Ereyne, var. of Arain, obs., spider. 
tBxf>. Obs. Also 2-3 erf*, {Orm. errfe), erve. 
[Common Teut. : OE. %rfe, itrfe , yrfe , corresp. to 
OFria. erve (Du. erf \ OHO. erbi , arbi (MIIG. 
and Ger. eroe), Goth, at bi : — OTeut. *artjo{m 
neut. ‘inheritance’ (ON. has arfr masc., whence 
Sw. arf Da. arv), related to Gr. b/xpauh orphan, 
L. orbits bereft. Cf. Orf.] 

For the specially Eng. development of meaning, cf. cattle. 

1 . Cattle. 

1154 O. E . Ckrvn. an. 1135 Hunger and ewealm on men 
and on erue. c taoo Trim Coll. Horn. 39 Dese fower man* 
nisshe . . beo bat erf he bo herdes ouer wuakeden. c iaeo 
Okmin vo68 OflT jwtt errfe batt tor wass Drihhtin to lake 
|arrkedd. c sage Gen. 4 Ex. 0750 Moyses . . wattrede here 
erue euerilc on. Ibid. 3018 Egyptes erf sal al for-faren. 
m tfoo E. S. Psalter cxlviii. 10 Bestes and alle erfes ma. 

3 . Comb, f erfe-blood, blood of animals ; +erf 
kin, the race of animals, cattle. 


riaoo Ormin 1788 fatt allterr halt tatt errfe blod Wa&s 
enwhicr strermkedd onne. c Gen 4 Ea. 3177 Al erf* 
km hauen he ut*led. 

Erf 2 ( 5 if). [a. Du. <v/in same sense, orig, ‘ in- 
heritance* : sec prcc. J I11 South Africa : 4 A garden 
plot, usually containing about half-an-acre 1 \ Web- 
ster^. Also attrib., as in erf-license. 

1887 in Barkers ‘l'radt 4 Finance 93 Mar. 3. 

Erreth, etc., var. (T. Arveth, etc. Oh. 

Brg twg). Physics. Abo ergon, [ad. Gr. 
tpy-ov work.l 


tpy-ov work.] 
1 . The unit 


1 . The unit of work, according to the centimetre- 
gramme-second system ; i.e. the quantity of work 
done by a force which, acting for one second upon 
a mass of one gramme produces a velocity of one 
centimetre per second. 

*®73 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 224 We projKxt* to denote it [the 
C. G. S. unit of work] by some derivative of the Greek *pv o» . 
The forms ergon, ergot and ttg have l»cen suggested . We 
propose, for tne present, to leave the termination unsettled; 
and we request that the word ergon or eig be strictly limited 
to the C. G. S. unit of work^ or what is for pinooscs of 
measurement, equivalent to this the C. G. S. unit ot energy. 
1874 Maxwell hi Life (1882) 632 Your sum of Vital energy 
Is not the millionth of an erg. 1875 f* A * NK TT Elem. Dy- 
namics (1889) | 63 The C. G. S. unit ol work i< that done by 
a dyne in working through a centimetre and is called an erg. 

2 . Comb, as erg-nine, erg-ten, the product of 
an erg multiplied respectively by 10* and io ,u . 

1873 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 224 One horse-power in equal to 
three quarters of an erg-ten per .second. More nearly, it is 
7 46 erg-nine* per second. 

t E*rguy. Obs. rare~ l . [ad. Gr. Ipyaala 
working, production, f. Ipy 6 (t<r 0 ai to work, f. 
tpyov work.] A literary production, a treatise. 

1627 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Prcf., Ending the 
whole ergaxie or tractate with it. 

Ergh, dial, form of Aruh. 

II Ergo Jgfl), adv. Logic. [L. ergo therefore.] 
A word used v like Eng. ‘ therefore * x to mark the 
conclusion of a syllogism. 

la 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 45 Ergo, a kingc thou 
arte or was. 1^03 JIawfs Examp. Virt . v. 52 Ergo my 
labour wax not in vnyn. 1960 Cooper An. no. Priv. Masse 
(1850) 108 Ergo it ought to remain indifferent. 1605 W. 
Pkmulk Justification (1629) 131 rcbcll againxt the Law 
is sinne. Ergo, To hauc a rebellious inclination is xinne 
likewise. 1780 Cowi*kk Lett. 23 June, Ergo (1 have reached 
the conclusion at last) I did not mean to Hatter you. 1846 
Gkfkni r St, Gunnery 343 * Ergo* says one, if n >s 61 b. ball 
can be thrown 3$ miles, certain a 681 b. ball can be thrown 
further, for * weight is power*. 

t ETgO. sb. Obs. 

1. Thc adverb ergo used as a name for itself ; 
hence , a conclusion, a conclusive authorization. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Petx. 20 Such a quoilu about fro and 
con, such vrging of Krgoes. a 1610 Ovicroory A tVtfe(i6 *8) 
125 The currant of hix speech is clos’d with an Ergo. 1654 
R. Whitlock Zootomia 259 We come not to the Ergo of 
our knowledge untill we come to the conclusion of our 
daies. 1655 Fuller Ch. f/tst. ix. vi. 825 No conclusive 
argument could then be framed without the Ergo of the* 
Royall assent. 

2 . tionce-usc. A * logic- chopper ’. 

1597 1st Ret. Parnass 111. i. 970, I reward the poor ergoes 
most bountifullic, and send them away. 

t E rgo, v. Oh. [f. Euoo adv. ; cf. Ergot v .] 
intr. To use the term ergo. In quot. i\\MM\’lrans. 

1589 Pappe tu. Hatchet (1844) 14 He will ergo Martin 
into an ague. 

Ergoism (2*Jg<?|iz’m\ [f. as prec. *f -I8M.] Pe- 
dantic adherence to logically constructed rules. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. ll. 262 All (Law’s! suggestions 
were subject to that 1 ergoism as it is aptly termed, of the 
F rench. 

Ergometer (argp^ mrtw), [f. Gr. ipyo v work 
4 fikrpov measure.] An instrument for measuring 
work or energy. 

1879 in Thomron A Tait Nat Phil. 1 . 1 . 1 436. *884 Na- 
ture XXX. 3 July 200 Work .measuring dynamometers, or 
ergometers, as the author term* them. 

f E’rgoniflt. Oh. rare - l . [? f. Euao 4 -jbt, after 
Platonist , etc ] ?Onc who is fond of saying 
4 ergo * ; a wrangling logician. 

1593 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. 30 This I will iuxtifie 
against any Dromidotc Ergonist whatsocuer. 

Ergot (9*Jg^t), sb. fa. Fr. ergot , OF. argot 
cock^s spur : see Akgot 1.] 

1 . A diseased transformation of the seed of rye 
and other grasses, being really the sclerotium or 
hardened mycelium of a fungus (Ctavicefs pur - 
purea ), in colour dark-violet, and in form resem- 
bling a cock’s spur ; hence the name. Also, the 
disease consisting in tjiis transformation. 

1683 Weekly Mem. Ingen. 151 That malignity . breeding 
in the ear* of com certain black grain* called in Sologne, 
Ergot*. 1760 Bonk* in Phil Trans. LI I. 533 The gentle* 
men of the academy were of opinion, that the disease .wax 
produced . . by bread, in whicn there was a great quantity 
of ergot. 1793 T. Beddoes Calculus, etc. 009 The disease 
of rye called ergot is exactly analogous to the scurvy in 
animals. 1838 T. T noM»oN Ckem. Org. Bodies 879 We give 
to the seed* of rye altered by this disease, the name of ergot 
of rye. 1863 N. Brit. Rev . May 379 An extraordinary 
disease, called ergot, occurs on wheat and rye. 

b. The diseased seed of rye used medicinally. 
i860 Tanker Pregnancy v. 266 The ergot of rye will often 


excite contractions, and cause the uterus to empty itself, 
1876 Harley Mat. Med, 365 Ergot seems to have been first 
used as a medicine by the profession in France and thcL'tnied 
State*. 1880 N. Kerr in Mnk. Temp. Jrul. July 151 Half 
a drachm of the ergot was given every fifteen minutes, 
f O. ;Scc quot.) 

Bakkm in Phil. Trans. LV. 107, I observed a di Bcii.se 
mentioned under the appellation of Ergot, a name borrowed 
from it* supposed cause, six vitiated rye. 

2 . h'arrtery. 4 A small horny cnpsule on each 
side of the claw or homy envelope of the digits 
in Ruminants and Pachyderms’ (Syd.Sot. Lex.). 
Cf. AiuiotL 

3. Anat. (See quot.) 

1840 G, Hi 1 is A nat. 41 The hippot ampus minor or ' ergot ' 
is a projection in the floor of the posterior extremity or 
coinu of the Intend \cnlricle lof the brain]. 

lienee B rfoted ///. a., tainted with ergot. 

1841 Jrul. R0y.1t Agrit. Soc. II. 1. 16 A poor man. .\cn- 
tureu to make bread of some ergotted rye. 1869 E. A. 
Pakkkx Tract. Hygiene ^cd. j) 220 Flour . . may be ergoted 
or thrown and fermenting. 

l E rgOt, v. 0b.\. rate. Also 7 ergat. [a. F. 
ergot-cr 4 to rise on his lots, wrangle* (Cotgr.), f. 
ergot (cf. Akgot 1 ) the spur of a cock; but the 
word was associated both in Fr. ami Eng. with 
Khgo .1 intr. To argue, wrangle. 

1653 Ukqi ii am 1 Rabelais 1. > vii. After they had well er* 
goted pro Htid ton, they (oiu)udctl in Bnndipton, that, ch. 
<11658 Hi'WVt Serin, (d'58) 178 Lillie doth it concern ux 
what the xthool-mcn ergat in their schools. 

+ ErgoteeT, v. Oh. [as if f. 'ergotecr Kb., f. 
Ergo (confused with Kugot v.) 4 -kku. Cf. next.] 
intr. To argue, wi angle. 

Hence Brgotoe rer, a wrangler. Ergoteo ring 
vbl. sb., wrangling. 

1687 Siii.i.inci'L. rind. Anew. Papers (om. Authouty 
Cath. Ch. 104 They are a sort of Krgotcererx, who ate for 
a Concedo rather than a Nego. Ibid. 109 Tin* Gentleman 
set* himself to Ergotcering, 

il Ergot ear (frg^tor). [Fr. rrgvfeur, agent 11. 
f. ergoter : see Kugot v.] --= prcc 

1881 1 (jtk Cent. SepL 325 Mr Gladstone and this famous 
crgotcur arc the only people living who have boundless 
faith in rca*oning. 

Ergo tic («jgp*tik\ a. 1 [f. Ergot \b. 4 it\] Of 
or pertaining to ergot ; resulting from the action 
of ergot. 

/* rgotic acid, 'a volatile acid said to exist In Ergot of 
rye’ \Syd. Soc. Lex,). 

187* li. Wood Tfterap . (1879) 5^6 It i* . very doubtful 
whether the ergotic kpasm is local in its origin 

t Ergo tio, <t ' 1 0 h.~ o In 7 -ique. [a. Fr. 
ergotiaue ; cf. Ergot v .] Sophistical, cavilling, 
full 01 conclusions. 1681 in Blount Glossogi. 

Ergotine (5-jg^tin). [f. Kugot sb. 4 -ink.] 
The active principle of ergot of rye. 

1851 R. Hunt in Art Jtnl. Cat at. Gt. Exhtb. iv. p. xv"/i 
Sardinia contributes many chemical product* . . amongst 
others ergotine 187* H. Wood Thera p. (1R79) $4J in 
the frog the injection of a gramme of ergotin caused a dia 
wtolic arrext of the heart. 


other* . . ergotine 1874 H 
the frog the injection of a g 
Molic arrext of the heart. 


Hence Brflro'tlnine. Chcrn. T 4 -ink], ‘an unstable 
alkaloid existing in very small quantity in ergot ’ 
(Watts). 

.875 H ; Wood T Herat. (1879) 541 Of nil the xubxtances 
named, the crystnllizablc ergotiuine of Taurct xeemx most 
promising. 

Ergotism 1 (augfftiz’m). [f. Ergot sb. 4 -i«m.] 

1. 'lne disease (in grasses) consisting in the for 
mation of ergot. 

1853 Pharmacent. Jrnl. XIII. 13 Mr. Blyth drew atten- 
tion to the xubjcct of the ergotixm of grasses. 

2 . The disease produced by eating bread made 
from flour affected by ergot. 

. 1W9 E. A. Parkks Tract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 222 The most 
im|>orlant disease connected with flour U ergotism. 1876 
Bartholow Mat. Med, (1879) Chronic ergotism exists 
in two forms, the convulsive and gangrenous. 

3 . The use of ergjot for poisoning animals. 

1884 A. Willows in Australasian 8 Nov. 875/4 The 


special claim* of ergotism . . are it* cheapness, etc. 

Ergotism 2 ( 5 *jg^tiz’m). [a. Fr, ergotisme, I. 
L, ergo, associated with ergoter : see Ergot*'.] 
a. Arguing, quibbling, wrangling, b. Logit nl 


Ergotism 2 (.Vjg<niz’m). [a. 


a. Arguing, quibbling, wrangling, b. Logical 
conclusions. 

1656 81 Blount Giossogr. 1680 Sim T. Broknk Chr, Mor. 
(1756) 60 State* are not governed by * igoli**niH. 1685 Cot- 
ton Montaigne I. 269, I think thesti loasy ergoti.inrs and 
little sophistry .art the tausc. 1775 in Ami. 1847 *“ 
Craig ; and in mod. Diet*. 

t E'rgotist. Oh. fa. Fr. ergotiste (Mon- 
taigne) : cf. piec.] A quibblcr, pedantic logician. 

tr. A tgarnt/i on Newton's 7 luory ^1742) 1 . 188 De- 
claiming against the ancient Philosophy . . stigmatizing 
those who profc** it with the '1 itle of Ergotists. 

Ergotisation (-iJg^tai Z^-Jan). [f. next 4 
-ATioN. See -ATioN.l The action or process of 
poisoning by ergot of rye. 

1686 Brit Med. Jrnl. 30 Jan. 19 Wi. 

Ergotise (b sgptdiz , vj [f. Ergot sb. 4 -izb.] 

tram. To affect with or transform into ereot. 

Hence E rgotieed ppl. a. * 

i860 Hard. Chron. 09 Sept, The formidable consequences 
of etgotuad com, when eaten. 187a H. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 559 When the rammer is wet anacokl, the rye become* 
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very extensively ergotized. 1884 Pall Mail G . te Sept, 
a/i Some fifteen outbreaks of foot-rot, the result of eating 
ergot ixcd rye. 

SrgotlM v.2 [f, Ergo : cf. Ergot - 

-IBM and -1ZE.J intr. To quibble, wrangle. 

Stfifnson Treasure 0/ Pram hard vi, He use** it 
(the word ratiocinate]. .m the sense of to ergot ise, implying 
ns it were .a vein of sonhistry. 

Erl, obs. form of Kkkik a . 

Eria (I**n&). [Assamese city a, adj. f. era the 
castor-oil plant.] In eria silk ; see auot. 1881. 

t MB Wood Homes without If, xiv. 38a The well known 
Kria silk of India is produced by nn insect closely allied to 
the Atlas Molh.^ 1881 Hunter in Encycl. tint. XII. 753 
w. India , Eria silk is obtained from the cocoons of Phahena 
Cynthia } and the worm is fed . . upon the leaves of the 
castor.oil plant. 

Erian (I**nan\ a . Geol. [f. Erie, name of the 
lake r -ian.] A synonym of Devonian : see quota. 

*•73 Dawson Earth 4* Man v. 64 The Devonian, or, as it 
may be better called in America, from the vast development 
of its beds on the south side of Lake Erie, the Erian 
formation. 1877 — Orig. World 380 Erian and Carboni* 
ferous plants. 

II Erlo (e'rik). Hist, Forms : 6 eriaoh, earike, 
eryoke, 7 eriok(e, 8- erlo. [Ir. eiric.] (See quota.) 

1586 (sec Earik). 1596 Spfnser Stale Irel. Wks. (i86a) 
504/3 In the case of Murder, .the malefactor shall give unto 
them (the friends), or to the child, or wife of him that is 
slain a recompence, which they call an Eriach. i6ta Davies 
Why Ireland, eU, (1747) nt The killing of an Irishman was 
..punished . by a fine or pecunianr punishment which is 
called an Ericke. Ibid. (1787) ia6 Your Sheriff .. shall be 
welcome to me, but let me know his erick aforchand. a 1849 
J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 389 All the dead Heaped on the 
field . .Were scarce an eric for his head. 1889 R. Bauw> ll 
Irel. under Tudors I. ix This blood -fine, called an cric, was 
an utter abomination to tho English of the sixteenth century. 

attrib. i07j Maine Hist . Inst, vi. 170 4 Eric '-fines or 
pecuniary compensation for violent crime. 

|| Erloa (firoi ki). Bet. [L. erica, ad. Gr. kpshey 
heath.] The botanical name of the genus of plants 
called in Kng. Heath. (In quot. used affectedly 
as an Eng. word.) 

i8j6 Cahrington Dartmoor 37 Th' undaunted race Con- 
tented on the rude Erica sink To balmy sleep. 

EriOftCOOUl (enkrijas), a . Hot. [f. mod.L. 
e>hdce-» + -oun : see prec. and -aceoub.] Be- 
longing to the natural order Ericaceir, of which 
the Erica or heath is the typical genus. 

188a Garden 7 Oct. 333/3 Other Ericaceous plants are re- 
presented admirably. 

Erioetal (er/sf't&l), a. BoP [as if f. L. *ericct- 
um place where heaths grow (f. erica heath) 4 - 
-al.] Of the type characteristic of heathy regions ; 
moorland. 


i8t6 C. VV. Latham in F.ncycl. Brit . V. 589 The botany 
of the high-lands east of Macclesfield in nearly cricetal in 
its nature. 

Erioin#on« (erisrn/as N , a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
erii ine-m (a synonym of crude cm), f. erha , on 
analogy of grdmine **, etc.] « Ebicackouh. 

'*** jh. Ro %% Humboldt's Trav. I. xiii, 425 The shrul* 
of the family of the ericineous plants . . do not find the cold 
climate which is necessary for their development, 

Erioolin (errkfilln). Chem. [f. Erica + -ol 4 * 
-IN .1 A resinous substance found in several plants 
of the ericaceous order. 


1876 Harley Mat. Med. <30 Ericolin is obtained from the 
mother-liquor from which the arbutin has crystallised. 
Erie, obs. form of Eyry. 

+ ^ ri ferous, a. Obs. [f. L. scrifer (f. ntri- 
combining form of its, g>ti~s brass 4- -fer producing) 
4- -ous.] Containing or yielding brass or copper, 
i68x Bt ount ( ilossogr \ 

tEriff. Obs. [Of unknown etymology; the 
forms eireta, eresa, erias, in Diets, appear to 
represent the same word.] 

1 . A canary-bird two years old. 

c 1690 B. E. Put . Cant . Crew, 17*7 Bradley Earn. Diet, 
s.v. Canary Bird , Those that exceed two, are named 
Ernscs. 1736 Bailey, Erisses , tresses. 

2 . 'A rogue just initiated 1 . (A r cw Cant. Diet, 
* 7 2 5 '}_ 


dial, form of Hariff. 


rpd \Agric. Surt’. Staffonish, 95 ErifT, Galium A faring , 
Erigant, error for erigaut , var. of Hkrigaut. 

II Eri'gBrORi Obs. [Gr. ijptylpcev, f. fjpt early 
4 - ylpojy old man. Ct. L. senecio , f. senex old 
man.] The Gr. name of the Groundsel ; see quots. 
In botanical Latin the name of nn allied genus. 

i6ot Holland Pliny II. #38 The Greekes imposed that 
name Erigeron, because in the Spring it looketh hoarie, 
like an old gray beard, i 860 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 3) 163 
This is the true Erigeron, that early in the Spring-time 
bears the representation of Old Age. 
t Bright, v. Obs . (7 var. of Aright v.] Irons . 
? To invest with a right. 

tSffi J. Hkywood Spider 4 F. xx, Or by sine of purpose 
craftely clokte 1 o possession here any file c righting, 

Erigible (eTld^ib’l), a. [f. L. erip&t (see 
Erect v.) 4. -ibli.] Capable of being erected or 
set in air upright position. 
a 1803 G. Shaw Zool. IV. «. 378 A very strong spine, which 
• • ^K'ble at the pleasure 01 the animal, 1847 in btAio ; 
and in mod. Diets 


+ Erlmitee : app. mistake for Erminites. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr . Irel. in Holinshed II. 105/1 His 
signet . . hauing powdred erimites ingrailed in the seale. 

Erinaoeotui (erinr^s), a . Zool, [f, L. brill’ 
fice-us hedgehog 4- -ous.j Pertaining to the hedge- 
hog family ; of the nature of a hedgehog. 

In mod, Diets. 

Erinde, obs. form of Errand. 

ErlxiffO, var. form of Eryngo, 

Erixut# (e*rinait\ Min. [f. Erin the ancient 
name of Ireland + -itk .1 A green arseniate of 
copper found in Cornwall and in some parts of 
Ireland. 

i8a8 Phil. Mag. Ser. 11. IV. 1x5 The colour of erinite is 
a beautiful emeral green. *® 43 , Fortlock Geol. 33 1 Erinite 
occurs in small nodules in a soft wacke at Ballintry, 1887 
Dana Manual Min. 153 Erinite occurs in emerald-green 
mammillinatcd coatings. 

Eri’nnio, a . rare— 1 , [f. L. Erinn-ys t Erittys t 
Gr. 'Rplvvt a Fury + -ic.] Characteristic of a Fury. 

*8ay South ry in C* XXXVI. 345 Even their (the 
cats’ J cries, erotic or erinnic . . could neither dismay nor 
disturb her 

So fEr innioal, a. Obs. 

i6ij Sir K. Hoby Counter-snarle 67 Vexed with their 
Erynnical libels. 

Eriometer (erit^ mftaj). [f. Gr, tpiov wool 4- 
fiirpov measure.] An instrument for measuring by 
optical means the diameter of small fibres, such 
as wool, cotton, or flax. 


x8*9 Nat. Philos ., Optics xv. 27 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) By 
means of an instrument which he [?Dr. YoungJ calls an 
Kriomcter, he was enabled to measure the size of minute 
particles or fibres. 1856 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 406/2 The 
results . . having, .been come to by the aid of the eriometer. 

Erittio (erl’stik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. ipianic-b?, 
f. ipifav to wrangle, f. Ipu strife j 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to controversy or dis- 
putation ; adapted for or disposed to controversy. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ord. C iij, Polemicke 
and Kristicke discourses. 1655^60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 145/1 A Sect ..called .VEristick from the Litigious 
Sophistical Nature thereof. 17*0 W. Humk Sacred Success. 
a8 The controversie among our eristick divines. 1850 Gkote 
Greece 11. lxviL VIII. 54° note, Kuthydcmus and Dionyso- 
dorus . . applied themselves to the eristic or controversial 
dialogue, a 1851 Moore Devil among the Schol. 7a He 
fought the combat syllogistic With . . skill and art eristic. 
6. sb. 


1. One given to disputation, a controversialist. 
The Eris/i<s : philosophers of the Megarian school. 

1659 Gaudfn Tears Ch. 93 Fanatick Errour and Levity 
would seem an Euchite as well as an Eristick. 1875 Towrtt 
Plato (ed. a) I. 481 You would not confuse the principle and 
the consequences in your reasoning, like the Eristics 

2 . — Gr. ^ lp<aTtKi) the art of dispu- 

tation. 

1886 Mill in Edin , Eev. CXXUI. 314 Real Dialectic 
contrasted with Eristic. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) I. 183 
The art of Eristic, or fighting with words, 
t Bristicftl, a. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 - -al.] •*= prec. 
x&ty Bp. Mountagu Gagg Prcf a Eristical! discourses. 
1654 Trapp Comm, job xxxiii. aa Some are so eristical and 
teasty, that they will not hear the adverse party. 1673 Bp. 
Pakkkr Kf proof of E eh. Ttansp. 125 (L.) To what purpose 
should he or any man write eristical books? 

t E*rit&ge, v. Obs. rare. [f. eritage , obs. form 
of Hehitagr.] irons, a. To inherit, b. To give 
as a heritage. 

1381 Wyclip Pi. xxxvili]. ix The debonere forsothe shuln 
eritagen the erthe [1388 enerite the londj. — Eulus. xvii, 
9 The lawe of lif he eritagede [1388 enheritidej them. 
Eritage, obs. form of Heritage. 
t Erite. Obs. [a. OF. herite app. a back 
formation from L. hnret-icus.] A heretic. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 143 J>c forsworene, heSene, |>c erites 
sculen bcon iwarpen ine cche pine. 

Erith, obs. var. of Hariff, Goosegrass. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 174 Erith or Goose grosse. .is by 
some called in Greeke Apartne, 

+ Erivate, v. Obs [f, L. e rival- ppl. stem 
of crivd-re, f. e out 4 - rivus brook.] Irons, To 
draw out, draw off. 

1698-81 in Blount Glossogr. 

Erke, obs. form of Irk. 

Erld t Erldom, Erlo, obs. ff. Earl, Eablpom. 
Erlish (9'ili f \ a. rare- 1 , [var. of e/rish, 
Eldritch.] - Eldritch. 

« *8oa Yng. Tam lane xlix in Child Eng . 4- .Sir. Pop. 
Ballads it. (1884) 355/a Up there raise on erlish cry. 

Erl-Wng (^Tljki-q). [transl. Ger, erl-konig (lit. 
alder-king), an erroneous rendering by Herder of 
the Danish ellerkongt , ellekonge , He. elverkonge , 
elvekonge king of the elves, Cf, Ellk-maid.] 

1797 Scott tr. Goethe's Erl King Pref. Poet. Wks, (1848) 
The Erl- King is a goblin that haunts the Black Forest, in 
Thuringia. 

Erm, var. of Arm a. Obs. poor. 
cuts Lamb, Horn. 113 Monl mon .. is erm for wortde . 
and umseli for gode. Ibid. 11$ Det is kinges rihtwisnesse 
P«t n« mtd wohse ne of-sitte ne ermne ne eadine. 

1 * Ermo. v. Obs . \OE.yrman 9 tfrman (Anglian 
*frman), f. earm miserable.] A. trans. To make 
miserable f grieve, harass, vex. b. intr, for reft. To 
grieve, be sorry. 


< 8*7 K. Alfred Gregorfs Past . xvii. isx Ic m»s slean 
and terman mine { h ]eafod Re m*ccan. a 1000 Boeth, Metr. 
ix. 45 He [Nero] hxefde him to gamene . . hu he eoihcynin- 
aas ynnde and ewelmde, c i|M Cwauckr Pard, Prof 26 
But weel I wot thou dost mvn herte erme. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 48 Thcnne departed he fro the kynge so 
heuyty, that many of them ermed. t 

Hence E^rming vbl. sb. t grieving, sadness. 
c 1300 A'. Alts. 1525 Theo bysschop weop for ermyng. 
Ermelin (dum^lin). Now arch- or poet. Also 
6-7 armelin(e, ormilin, h)ermeline, (7 armlin), 
6 ermly. [The immediate source is uncertain : 
the word appears in most of the Romanic langs. ; 
It. armellino > ermeiliito, Sp. armelina , Fr. herme - 
line (lioihte), armelint (Cotgr.), med.L. armelinus 
(in Fr. documents of 13th c.). 

The ulterior etymology shares in the uncertainty belong- 
ing to that of the synonymous F.kmink. If the latter be of 
Teut. origin, the Romanic forms alnive cited must be re- 
garded as ad. MHG. hermeltn (mod.G. hermeltn\ dim. of 
harme i— OHG. harmo (see Ermine >. If the alternative 
view be correct, the med L. type arwetlnns must be a 
diminutive or adjectival formation on artnenius , and the 
MHG. hermeltn an adoption from Romanic, though perh. 
influenced by association with the native word.] 

1 . The animal called ermine; «= Ermine i. 

1555 Edfn Decades W. fttd. (Arb.) 323 Sables, Martemes, 

Hermelincs. 1500 Greene Ner>er too late (1600) 34 Ada- 
mants that will draw youth as. .y* sight of the Panther, the 
Ermly. 1998 Spenser F, Q. hi. ii. 25 And on hi* shield 
enueloped seucnfold He bore a crowned little Ermelin. 
1607 Toi'Skll Fourf. Beasts (1673) 405 The Armclms are 
called Alpine Mice, c 1630 Dkumm. of Hawtii. Poems 
Wks. 3 Fair yoke* of ermelines, whose colour pass The 
whitest snows. 174s Shenstone Schoolmistr. 171 Fair ns 
the furry coat of whitish ermilin. 

2 . The skin or fur of this animal. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind (Arb.) 311 Furres which wee 
caule Armelincs. 18x8 Milman Samor 38 Of silver and of 
stainless ermelin The bright caparisons. 1831 Fraseds 
Mag. IV. 549 Who she that, in the ermelin involved. 
Rests on the hastening car? Ibid. IV. 550 O thou, involved 
in ermelin ! 

Ermight. ? 

f *439 Torr. Portugal 1008 Let thy beytyng and thy 
Ermyght be. 

Ermine ( 5 umin), sb. Forms: 3-7 errain, 
-yn(e, (4-7 hermin, -yn, 5-7 armin, -yn(e, 
-yon, 6 ermion, eroerine), 3- ermine, [a. OF. 
(h) ermine (mod.F. her mine), cogn. with Pr. er- 
mini, Sp. armifto (Minshjpu). The remoter etym- 
ology is disputed. 

Some scholars (including Kluge and Skeat) think that the 
Romanic word is ad. OHG. harmtn adj., * belonging to 
the ermine ', f. harmo ermine, stoat, weasel, corresp. to the 
synonymous OE. hcarma (glossed ‘ megale ’= tnygale Wr.* 
Wttlck. 32) and Lith. s ser mil (OAryan type h'ormbn -, -r«-). 

A different hypothesis (favoured by Littrtf, Paul Meyer, 
and others) is that the Romanic words represent L. Arwe- 
tttus Armenian. The mus Ponticus , * Pontic rat men- 
tioned by Pliny as n fur-bearing animal, is commonly sup- 
posed, though without actual proof, to be the ermine ; and 
as Pontus and Armenia were conterminous, it has been 
suggested that an alternative name for the animal may have 
been mus Annenius. That some animal was known by 
this designation in the second century is rendered probable 
by a passage in Julius Pollux {circa A.n. x8o), who (Onomast. 
vii. 60) gives /yivwrof as the name of an Armenian garment, 
and, amongst other conjectures as to the origin oftne word, 
suggests that this article of dress may have been so named 
because made of the skins of ‘ the mice (or rats) of that 
country’. The belief that jhe ermine derived its name 
from Armenia wax common in the 14th c., and the suppo- 
sition accounts quite satisfactorily for the Romanic forms 
of the word. If this view be correct, it involves the con- 
sequence that the resemblance in sound between ermine 
and OHG. harmtn was merely accidental; there may 
however have been an early confusion between two distinct 
words of similar sound and meaning.] 

1 . An animal of the weasel tribe {Mus tela Er- 
tninea), an inhabitant of northern countries, called 
in England a stoat , whose fur is reddish brown in 
summer, but in winter (in northern regions) wholly 
white, except the tip of the tail, which is always 
black. 

a xaoo Moral Ode in Lamb. Horn. 181 Ne seal J>er beo 
fou ne grei * ne cunig ne ermine, c 1490 Guy Warw. (C.) 
9085 Owt of hys mowjN wente ahynge Also whyte, a* any 
armyne. 1930 Palsgr. 217/x Ermyne, a beest, ermyne. 
*888 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 326 mare., The skynnes 
olsable* and Ermynes. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 307 The 
rats and mice in the country of Pontus, namely Hermins, 
& such like. 1659 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xxv. f 4 
(1669) 322/1 The Ermine . . will dye before she will be got 
into the dirt to defile her beautiful skin. 1744 Thomson 
Winter 8x2 Fair ermines, spotless as the snows they press. 
1774 Golpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 354 The weasel may 
be easily distinguished from the ermine by the tip of the 
tail, which in the latter is always black. 1835 Sir J. Roes 
N. W. Pass. xv. 238 An ermine came on board, quite 
starved. 1883 Miss Yoncb Chr. Names II. 8a The pretty 
tale of the spotless ermine, that took refuge under his 
shield. 

2 . The fur of the ermine, often having the black 
tail* (formerly pieces of black lambVwool) ar- 
ranged upon it, at regular intervals, for the sake 
of effect. The whiteness of ermine is often re- 
ferred to in poetry as an emblem of purity. 

1097 R. Glouc. (1734) 191 Noble men, y eiohed in ermyne 
echone. 1*1400 St, Alexius (Laud 6ae) 398 Pelured wij> 
Ermyne & wi|> gr(j*. a 1490 Knt. dt la Tour (1868) 30 
Hodcs & cotes furred with ermyn. a 1900 Flower 4 Leetf 
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xxxv, With cloth of gold, and futred with ermine Were the 
trappo tires of their stedes strong. 1587 Hounshkd Chnm. 
tr§(. an. 1^68 (R.) Princelie robes of crimson veluet doubled 
or lined with ermin. iM Wither Brit. Re me mb. Pref. 1 59 
From the Fox-fur, to the spotted Ermine. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills <187*) 1 . 13 Her skin by nature, No Ermin better. 
tW| Macneill Will 4 Jean iv, Strips thee of thy robes of 
erflune (Emblems of thy spotless life). 1855 Longf. Maw. 
> xi. Shirt of doeskin , fringed with ermine. 

b. pi. Trimmings, or garments, made of this 
fur. f Formerly also used, as in the sing, (see 
prcc.), as a name for the material (cf. sables). 

1474 Caxton C Hesse 16 A mantel aboue furrid with er- 
mynes. igaj Ln. Berners Froiss. 1 . exxv. 151 Robes of 
scarlet, furred with Armyns. c 1530 — Arthur (x8ia) 273 
Riche aparayle of emerines lay atmode in euery wynaowe. 
«79 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Apr. 38 Yclad in Scarlot . . And 
Ermines white. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat in. it. 
I’ve charged thro’ fire that would have singed your sables, 
black fox, and ermines. 0x700 Drydkn (J.i, A lady's 
honour . . nice as ermines, will not bear a soil. 172a 
Lkdiard Sethos II. vii. 12 Having nothing on his body 
but some ermins. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour , Frauce IV. 
81 His habit of ceremony is a violet-coloured gemn with 
a mantle of ermins. 

3 . fig With reference to the use of ermine in 
the official robes of judges and the state robes of 
peers. 

1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 261 Reluctant to fix an un- 
necessary stain upon the ermine of their profession. 1836 
Lytton Duck, at la Veil litre iv. iv, This garb of serge 
Dares speech that daunts the ermine. nipple Ess. 

hr Re v. ted. 3) I. 31 The purity of the critical ermine, like 
that of the judicial, is often soiled by contact with politics. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 79 
Skilful lawyers, .were rewarded with ermine. 

4 . Her. A heraldic fur; white marked with 
black spots of a particular shape. 

Leigh Artnorie (last page), Ermyn , white poudered 
w* Black. 1633 M. Carter lion. Rediv '. (1660)99 If. it be 
white powdred with black, it is Ermin. .if white with black, 
and one red hair, Erminitcs. 1766-87 Porny Heraldry 33 
Ermine is a Field Argent, with small points or spots Sable, 
in the form of little Triangles, which in Heraldry arc 
generally called Powdering. 1864 Boutkll Heraldry Hist. 

Fop. iv. (ed. 3) ao Ermine, Black spots on a White field. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple at It ib. in senses 
1-4. f Ermine cross ; = cross Erminke. 

c 1430 Guy Wario. (C.) 8435 Vcirc and grycc and pylches 
armyne And clothys of sylke and of satync. 1486 Bk . . St, 
Albans (Her.) D i, Ermyn cros. 16*7 Dravton Agincourt 
15 The men of Rutland .. In their rich Knsigne bear an 
Ermine Ram. 1649 Lqvkla^b Poems 63 Grieve not pretty 
Ermin Cabinet la Lady's glove]. 274a Mrs. Delany 
A utobiog. (1861) II. 199 My lady, .was in dark green velvet 
trimmed with ermine, and an ermine petticoat. 1768 Pfn- 
nant Zool. I. 85 Easily distinguished from the other in the 
ermine state by the tail. 183a G. Downes Lett. Cont. 
Countries I. 50 The ermine mantle wherein the female is 
robed. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xxx. 454 
The practice of. .artists, .in representing ermine-spots. 

b. quasi-at#. White as ermine. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viit. in Farr S. PA 1847) 
What should I here depaint.. her ermine breast. 18*1 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. i. 387 Vapours clothe earth's 
monarch mountain-tops With kingly, ermine snow. 

o. Comb., as ermine-hunter ; also ermine whit© 
a., white as ermine ; ermine moth fcf. Fr. her- 
mine, 4 Bom by x herminea ' (Littr£)] (Hyponomeuta 
bade Hits ), a moth with white wings spotted with 
black. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia in. 390 The Ermion whitest skin, 
spotted with nought. 1839 W. S. Coleman Woodlands 
(18 66) 76 The pretty little Ermine Moth commits great 
ravages on the leaves of the Apple Tribe. 2863 Burritt 
Walk Land's End 194 Ermine-hunters have always had a 
harder time of it than even the Honiton lace.workers. • 


E rmin e ( 5 umin), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans . To 
clothe as if with ermine ; to make white as ermine. 

x8a« New Monthly Mag. XIII. 63 It [snow] ermined all 
the dark-brown moor. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach , 
xiv. 369 The glistening beach, ermined by the surf. 

Ermined (§\imind), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -kd 2 .] 

+ 1 . Having white feathers spotted with black. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans A viij b, Bot and a sparehawke be so 
Ermyned vppon the brayles. 

II Perh. tne designation Almond Tumbler Is a 
corruption of this : see quot. below. 

1733T. Moors Columbarium 30 There is a Mixture of 
three Colours, vulgarly call'd an Almond, perhaps from the 
Quantity of Almond*coloured Feathers that are found in the 
Hackle : Others call it an Ermine, I suppose from the black 
Spots that are generally in it. 

2 . Lined or trimmed with ermine ; made to 
resemble ermine. 


c 1483 Dig by Myst. , Mor. Wisd, 1 . ( 1882) 1 39 heading, With a 
mantylL .ermyned within. 1814 Hist. Univ. Oxf. IL 361 
The ermined hood . . is the peculiar badge of the Proctor's 
office. 184a Barham Ingot. Leg., Auto-da-fi, He wipes his 
eyes with his ermined sleeve. 28. . Longf. Renouveau i, 
Now Time throws off his cloak again of ermined frost. 

At- * 7*5 M. Davies Ath. Brit. I. 285 The collateral 
scenes of those Dialogues are freer 1 d or ertnin'd sideward. 
8 . Robed in ermine ; advanced to the dignity of 
wearing ermine, 1. e. made a judge or a peer. 

1733 Pops Kp. Lady 7 Arcadia's countess, here, in er- 
mined pride. 2777 W. Whitehead Goafs Beard (R.), 
Regal robe, Which rules, in ermin'd state the globe. 1837 
Lockhart Scott (1839) V. 47 Certain ermined sages of his 
own acquaintance. 1837 Whittier Lines Poet. Wks. (188a) 
soi Give ermined knaves their hour of crime. 1869 Globe 
13 Nov. 4 The ten newly ermined members of the liberal 


party. 
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fig- r , 7AO W. G. Hamu/ios in Pail. Logt\l- 11 81*8 • 304 ' 
Thy balm-distilling xw'ccts alone To ermin’a Innocence arc 
known. 1 

4 . ? - Ekmtnk 5 a \Iler.) or *h. 

«*J Ruttkr honthill 50 The ermined cinque-foil upon a 
crimson ground. 

Ermine* (d-imin /), a. Her. [a. heraldic Fr. 
[croix) erminie , f. ermine .] (A cross) compose! 
of four ermine spots placed in the form of a cross. 
1736 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 

E rmine*. Her. Also 6 erroynes, ermins, 

7 ermynosa. [In some way connected with Er- 
mine ; possibly a. OK. herminls , pi. of herminet , 
dim. of her mine A A 4 fur* forming the reverse of j 
Ermine, i.e. with white ‘spots' on a black ground. 

i5*a I ,EIGH A tmorte (last page', Ermines , Black powdred 
whight. 1571 Boskkvh w.Armorie 11. 129 h, He l>e*reth Or, 
a Cncuron Chcckey Ermin and Eiminn, 1677 Plot ( >.t • 
finish. 179 The skins of black ( irry- hounds powdered with 
white, or made Krmyness. 1731 Ciiamhkks Cyit., Ermin/ s 
is used by some English writer*; for the reverse of ermine, 
i. c. for white spots on a black field . 1864 Boliki.i Heraldry 
Hist. 4 Pop. iv. (cd. 3) ao. 

Erminit** (Suiniiwits'. Her. [ml. Kr. her 
minite.] A heraldic fur, similar to ermine, with 
the addition of a red hair on each side of the 
4 spots \ 

156a Leigh Artnorie iiob. *610 Guillim Heraldty 1. v. 
{1611)16 That being called Ermine, and this Krmynitcs. 
16# [see Ekminic sb. 4], 1731 1800 Bailey, Erminites , A 

white Ground powder d with Bln<k, to which a red H.iir is 
added. x868 Cussans Hand-bit. Her. iii. 53 Erminitcs (is) 
sometimes imluded amongst the Furs. 

Enuinoi* (a-iminoi-s). [a. OFr. ( h)erminois , 
f. hermine Ermine.] A heialdic fur, Or with 
Sable 4 spots \ 

2361 Leigh Artnorie 130 b, The fift doubling is Or, 
poudred with Sable, and must !>ee called properly Ernti- 
noys 2620 Guillim Heraldry 1. iv. (16601 33 Ermvnois 
whose ground or field is yellow, nnd the Poulderings black. 
*775 in Ash. 2B64 Boutkll Heraldty Hist. 4 Pep. xvii. 
281 A griffin per fessc cim. and ertnmoi* 

Ermit(e, Ermitage, obs. ff. Hermit, -age. 
Ermlic, var. of Armlich a. Obs. pitiable. 
c 1175 Lamb. How. 115 penne bi 5 hit ermlic * }if he bi& 
unrihtwis. 

Ermodattil, obs. form of Hkrmodactyl. 

+ ZSrmth(e. Obs. Forms : 1 §rmp(u, l§rm|>(u, 
yrmp^u, 3 wrniBo, (2 ermdo \ 2-3 ermtJe. [OK. 
grmpu, repr. OTeut. type *armipA : see Arm a. 
and -th. Also without umlaut : see Ahmth(k.] 
Poverty ; wretchedness. 

Beoumlf 1259 {f*r.) Grcndlcs moder . . yrmj>e x^aiunde. 
r 888 K. Allfrkd Booth, xxxviii. ii, To Hcllcnnc witu & 
erm|>a ham yfclum monnum. a 1000 Ags. Ps. civ. 12 lev. i(»l 
Cwom ofer eorjian crm)>u. c ixtr Lamb. Horn. 1 13 He . nule 
on his crmSe tdmodnesse halden. c 1105 Lay. 87 Eneru 
he due mid ermden at-wond Ibid. 16143 purh pc muclen 
mrm 5 e fit Jmrh hene muclc harm. 

Ermytage, Ermyte, obs. flf. Hermit, -age. 
tErn, v. Obs. Forms: 1 irnan, pa. t. arn, 
4-5 erne(n, -yn, 5 ©erne. [MK. ernen , OK. irnan , 
by metathesis for rinnan to inn.] intr. To run. 
Of water, a river : To flow. 

c89T K. ./Ei.khkd Ores. 1. i. § 8 Seo ea Danai irnS ho»sa 
sufirynte. c xooo /Ei.ekic Gen. xviii 7 He am him sylf to 
his nry&era falde. c 1300 K. Alts . 5003 Every wild® derc 
astore, Hy mowen by cours cmen toforc. 1377 Lancl P. 
PI. B, xix. 376 Water for wikked werkes Kgcrlich ernyngc 
out of mennes ycen. c 1440 Protnp. Part' 123 Emyn, as 
horse [MS. P. eerne], curslto. 0x600 in Pinkerton Atn. 
Scott. Poems 2171 Jam.) Nor liare, befoire the emand grew- 
hounds face, With speid is careit so. 

Em, obs. form of are : see Be v . 

Era, dial, form of Iron. 

Em, dial, form of Earn (see Earn v. x 3). So 
Emei sb. pi. (see quot.) 

2693 Kknnktt Par. Antiq . Gloss., Erttes, the loose scat- 
tered ears of com that are left on the ground after the 
binding or cocking of it. .Hence to cm is in some places the 
same as to glean. 27*6 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s. v. Ernes. 

-*rn, suffix, in the adjs. eastern, northern , 
southern, western, represents OTeut. -rdnjo-, i. 

- ro - thematic suffix in *austro etc. + - dnjo • ** L. 
-dneus. 

t Enid*, v. Obs. Forms : 1 6rendian, 3 am- 
di-en, erendi-en, emdi-en, 5 ernda-n. [OK. 
mrendian, f. preside : see Errand. Cf. OHG. 
drundian, MUG. emden .] a. trans. To treat 
for, obtain by intercession, b. intr. To intercede. 
Const, to and dat. of indirect obj. 

c 890 K. ^Elfrfd Bseda 11. xii, Da asrendrAcan, 9 e his 
ewafe aemdedon. c xao£ Lav. 93315 He. .bad heom amdien 
him to hajh^en h»n kingen. atm 3 Juliana 78 Heo us 
emdi to codd |>e grace othim seoluen. a istg Leg. Kath. 
9157 Eadi meiden ! ernde me to h* looue lauerd. a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. xxi. (Percy) 69 Ernde us hevene lyht. 

t Eroding, sb. Obs. Forms : 3 ernding(e, 
-unge, h }erendinge. [OE. ierendung, n. of action 
f. krendian (see prec.).J Intercession. 

a xooo Benedictine Rule (SchrOer) xxvi, O^he hurh snige 

? >raece h«rh atnijt« obres mannes *rendun^e. a xaas 

t. Marker. 23 pat wc bitunen be engles hurh hire emdungc 
moten 3et iseon hire, c \vj% Doomsday 86 in O. K. Misr. 
168 For hire herendlnge pat heo ure sawle to heouerige 
bringe. 02310 in Wright Lyric P. xviii. (Percy Soc.) 58 
Thourh emding of the hevene queue. 


Bra* sb. Forms: 1 earn, 3 »rn, 3-4 

arn e, 3 6 era, ,4 eerne, 4-6 eren), S 9 earn. 
4- erne. [OK. earn, corresp. to MLG. arts (L)u 
at end), ON. (>rn str. mate. : — OTeut. *arn w c. 
OTeut. had also a synonymous +aron * wk. masc , 
whence OHG. asv (MIIG. are, mod G. aar\ (JN. 
ari, Goth. ara. C’f. OSlav, otilti, Lith. erclis 
eagle, (*r. fym bin!.] 

1 . An eagle; in mod. use chiefly the Golden 
Eagle or the Sea- Eagle ^see Kagi.k). 

01000 Riots 99 (Gr.) uriyfet 5 era earn sang ahof. c xooo 
Ags. Gtup. Matt. xxiv. a8 Swa hwrr swu luffil byft, h**’drr 
IhsoA earnas xecadcrude. r xaoo Ormin 60 s 6 borr »ern nm33 
fic^henn i he lint Full hc^he towarrd heoffne. a xsa$ Am r 
R. u/i Vrc wtdcrwmcs bcoA Muftui'c |>en h« eames a 2300 
Cursor At. 13444 (Colt.) For-hi to be arn lickest es he. 1 1313 
Citron. Lug, 156 in Kilstm Afetr. Rom. II 376ThersiwUu nn 
ei 11 [a] prophet ie « 1380 W\tin- St/. Wks. Ill ^ As he 
eerne clrnyngc hisc bnddi.s. 01453 Houlate xs\, Lines 
ancient of air kingi*. that uooml is 1513 I>oi t.i an ,f}*ets 
mi. v. 64 For Jovis foule, the cm, nun Nor.uicl by. 1353 
Ehsn Dsntdes 1 C hid. <Aib) 315 Liens 01 eagles. >S*S 
( f*oi.i>iNu (hntfs Met. \i ( 1 5,93' 144 1 he xcnrefull rineWitn 
j hooked talents trussing up a haic among the feme. 1744 
Phi hion Zetland in Phil. Tram. X LI 1 1 . 62 J hetc arc \eiy 
' huge Eagles, whith they call Earns. 1813 lloca, Quttns 
ll'/ike 97 He saw. A sight that scared the erne aviny .869 
1 ‘kt-KMAN \ottu. ( on</. -1876) 111 . xiv. 344 Men told how 
. .ravens ami ernes sat on the stern of t-veiy ship. 

2. Comb, erno fern, the Brake 1 Ptn is ayt/ilina); 
erne-huod a., having the colour ol an eagle ; erne- 
atone - Aktitkh. 

c 1313 A*. E. Alltf. P. B 1698 Erne hwrd he watr al 
oucr-brawden. 2387 H armison England 111. xn (1878)11 7 9 
At this season there are found in England the Actitcx(m 
English tailed the crneslonc) 

Erne, obs. lorm of Kahn vl* 

c 1273 Lamb. Horn 1^7 Hie rrde is in houene, if we h® r 
efter erneft. 1506 Ptlgt P*rf. (W. dc W. 20s Hnrde 
herted art thou yf th>nc herte erne not tie inellc in *utlie 
remembraunce. 

Ernesise, .st(e, -xst, *ye t, obs. ff. Karnkht. 
Ernute, -tte, t)b». IT. of Earth-npt. 

Erode d), v. [a. Fr. < ( rode-r , nd. L. f tv- 
d Me, I. e out + rddfre to gnaw.] To gnaw away. 

1 trans. Of the notion of acids, canker, ulcera- 
tion, etc. * To destroy by slow consumption. 

161a fsee Eroding ///. a ], i6a6 Bacon .Sylva (1697) § 98 \ 
It hath lieene anciently received that the Sea Hare nuth an 
Antinathy W’ith the Lungs nnd erodeih them i6<o lb iwfk 
Anthrtpomet. 1B7 The blood becoming sharp, doth rusilv 
erc^dc the vessels. 176a Genii. Mag. 974 A tint k yellowish 
matter, width eroded everything mar it 2811 A. T. 'I iiom- 
son Lend Disp (1818143a Liquid muriatic mid eroded 
animal and vegetable substanc ex. 1836 I odd ( ul Anat. 
I. 233/2 The process of ulceration, eroding the middle coal 
(of the vcsxelj. 2878 Huaiiy Phyttogr. no All natural 
water* can dissolve tar Inmate of lime, and Inns crexic the 
limestone rocks. 

t b. ttansf. of a |KTSonal agent, rare. 

2781 E, Darwin Bot. Card , Eton. Vegetation 11. Notes, 
Hannibal was said to erode his way over the Alps by fire 
and vinegar. 

2. (s 'col. Of the action of currents, glaciers, etc. : 
a. To wear away; to cat out. b. To form fa 
channel, etc.) by gradual wearing away. 

a. 1830 Lyell Prim. Geol I. 223 '1 he river has filled the 
lake, and partially cut through the barrier, which it is still 
giadukllv eioding to a greater depth 1871 Tykoai l htagtn 
,S», (c*d. 6) I. vi. 214 The adjacent land seemed eroded in a 
remarkable manner. 

absol. 186* Dana Alan. Geol. 6j6 The stream., com 
mcnces to erode latcially during freshets. 1867 Murchison 
St/uria xx. (ed. 4) 492 The deep ocean never erode*. 

b. X&30 1 .Yi.LL Prtnc. Geol. I 170 The materials through 
which the channel is eroded. 1839 K. F. Burton Centr. 
A/r. in Jrnl. Geog. A/m. XXIX. 129 Cups, and basins, 
eroded by the friction of the gravelly waters. 287a W. S 
Svmonds Rrc. Rocks vi. 166 Ik fore the Lugg hurl eroded 
the track in which it now flows. 

3 . In etymological sense (see quot.). 

2826 Kiruy St Sr. Entomol. (1843) I. 328 The stone-eating 
caterpillar* are now found to erode the wall*, .solely for the 
purpose of forming thetr cocoons. 

Eroded (fr<?«*dixl ',///- a. [f. prec. -f -ki>L] 

L In the senses of the vb. 

2741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 17 The eroded Cell* of the Bone 
x88e Haughton Phys. Geog iii. 78 The upturned and eroded 
edges of the Azoic strata. 

2 . Dot. Having the c<!gc irregularly jagged. 
‘Used to express a particular kind of iricgular 
denticulation * (I^oudon) ; -» Khohk. 

Erodent (/rJ«*ddnt), a. and sb. [ad. L. ero- 
dent-em, pr. pple. of ctodbre to Erode. J 

A. adj. * Applied to medicines which cause 
erogion * (Syd.Soe. Lex.). B. sb. A substance 
which erodes. In mod. Diets. 

Eroding (frJu dtij), vld. sb. [f. IvRODE v. L 
-lno 1.] Tlie action of the vb. Erode ; in quot. 
attrib. 

1869 Dana Man. Geol. 639 The eroding action of water 
during freshets becomes immense. 1865 Livingstonr Zam- 
besi xxv iii. 577 It is a kind of clay on which the eroding 
pow er of water has little effect. 

Eroding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ino ».] That 
crcxles. * 

x6xa S. H. Knchir.Mrd. IL 84 This infirmitie proceed eth 
from gnawing and eroding humours. 1941 Monro Anat 
(ed. 3) 37 The Effects of eroding acrid Matter. 1803 Med. 

35 
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fml. IX. 558 Eroding ulcerations in the neck. *870 Tyn- 
dall in I'itnes is Sept. 7/6 'I he eroding force* of the atmo- 
sphere had weathered and decomposed the molten rocks, 
t BTOgftte, Pfl- a ' Oh. [a<l. L. erogdt-us, pa. 
pplc. of crogd-re : see next.] Equivalent to the 
Inter erogated. Distributed. 

i<§3 Sii-mncs Anat. Abus. it. 23 That some of our super* 
fluitie might be erognte lo them. 

[ E rogate, v. Oh. [f. L. crogdt - ppl. stem of 
ttogd'te to payout, f. 2 out ♦ rogdre to ask, the 
orig. sense l>eing to pay out public money after 
asking the consent of the Roman people.] (rafts. 
To pay out, expend ; to distribute. Also absol. 

2*32 Elyot (lav. if. viii, Aristotle defincth a libera! man 
to be he whiche doth erogate accordinge to the rate of his 
substance. 1550 Vkmoh Godly Saying? (1846) 7a They 
thought that he should erogatc and part his l>ody emonge 
them. 169a Hi*, ok Klv Ansu*. Touchstone 1 i<> No Man can 
Supererogate til! he have first erogated. 18*8 in Webster ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

t 2>roga*tion. Oh. [ad. L. erogatioti-em , n. 
of action f. crogdre : see prec.] The action of the 
vb. Khooatk ; expenditure, tsp. in the bestowal of 
gifts, almsgiving ; cotter, in //. money expended. 

* 53 * Eiyot Gore ii. viii, Some thinkc *u<he runner of 
erogation nat to be worthy the name of lilierajitie. 1563, 
Fox a Life Latimer in Serm. \ Rem. (1845) p. xii, Works ot 
erogatioii, foundations, oblations, r 1645 Howell Lett. iv. 
x! vii. (T.l, Touching the wealth of England, it never also 
nmnnued so much by publick crogations and taxes, which 
the Long Parliament raised. 165a Urouhakt Jeioel Wks. 
(1814) J54 He.. whose literate cmgations reach to this and 
after ages. 1677 H ai e Pomfumius A t tic ms 204 His greatest 
llounty and Erogattons commonly employed upon those 
that were not in any likelihood of making him any return. 
Erogenic, a. Phys . [f. Gr. fpev-v sexual love 
\ -genic : after Fr. erogeniquei] That gives rise 
to sexual desire. 


1887 /tine/ 4- f’Ynf 'r A Him. Magnetism 15 J In the case of 
some hysterical subjects there are regions in certain parts 
of the body termed l>y Chambard erogenic zones. 

Eromancy, bad form of Akhomancy. 

2608 Day /.aw Trickes iv, ii, Deep Eromancy, or the 
pretious soule Of Geoinantiijue spoils and Characters. 16*3 
CocKhNAM, Eromamie, divination by things in the ayre. 

Eron, obs. pi. of Egg sb. 

i 1450 /'too Cookery.bks. (1888) 8a And then make faire 
hatci of ruwe yolkes of cron. 

Erore, variant of Erkr. Oh. 

Er0S6 (/W'u-g). Bot. and Zool. [ad. L. cros-us , 
pa. pple. of c rod he : sec Erode, j Having the 
margin irregularly incised or indented, a* if bitten 
by an animal. 

*793 T. Maktyn Lang, of /to/., Eros urn folium , an eroseor 
gnawed leaf. 185a Dana Crust. 1. 208 Hand and carpus 
unarmed, above minutely erosc. *870 Hookrr Stud. Flora 
237 Sepals and petals erosc obtuse. 

JBrose, var. of ./Erohk {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
Erosion (faw^on). Also 6 eroyaion. [a. Kr. 
erosion , a. L. erdsion-em , n. of action i. erodhre : 
see Ebook.] 

1 . The action or process of eroding ; the state or 
fact of being eroded. Spec, in Geol. : cf. Erode v . 2, 

1541 R. Copland Guy don 5 Quest. Chirurg. a A ij b, 
Holowc vJceres . . procede of two causes, that is to wctc of 
exeysyon and of eroysion. Ibid, a A in b, Erosion. x6xa 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1651) 383 fly ext ream erosion 
or corrosion i»f Caustick Medicines. 1753 Tohkiano Sore 
Throat 60 The Erosion or Rupture of the Vessels. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1863) I. xiv. 75 Bounds are thus put 
to the erosion of the earth by water. 1813 Thomson Led. 
Inflamm. 369 The phenomena which it [ulcerative absorp- 
tion] exhibits were denominated erosion by Galen. 1836 
Tom> Cycl. Anat. I. 450/3 The erosion or absorption of tne 
cartilages. 1851-9 Darwin Geol. in A dm, Man. Sci. Enq. 
204 Wncre ranges of cliffs exist the marks of the erosion 
of the waves may sometimes be expected to occur. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca iv. (1856) 41 Wccan often recognise 
fresh, water shells, by the erosion of those parts where the 
epidermis was thinnest 

b. An instance of erosion. 

1710 T. Fuller Eharm. Extemp. 133 It [/. e. the Elec- 
tuary) is very profitable against . . erosions of the Mouth. 
17a* Bradlky Fam. Did., Ulcer , a Solution of Continuity 
made by an Erosion of the soft Parts. 1744 Berkklry Strts 
8 31 Ulcerous erosions of the inward parts. 1880 Kinclakk 
Crimea VI. viii. 184 The tumours, the erosions of the gums. 

2 . tratisf. and jig. Also concr. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 35a The expenders of 
rents are the most unproductive and useless class of citizens ; 
their income is a fairer object of erosion, than that of the 
industrious, .classes. 18*7 H. T. Cole brook k Algebra 3* 1 
The erosion being subtracted from both diameters, etc. 
1889 Sat. Rrv. 33 Mar. 331/1 About twenty per cent, of the 
Government majority has disappeared by the natural erosion 
of bye-elcctions. 

3 . attrib. Erosion Theory : the theory which re- 
gards the contour of the land as due to superficial 
denudation rather than to subterranean agencies. 

1879 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 351 Erosion inequalities, once 
commenced, tend to increase. 

Erosionilt (/r<D>*£anist% [f. prec. + -1ST.] 
One who upholds the erosion theory in Geology. 

1884 Reader No. 04. 482/x The erosionists allow the oppor- 
tunities of ages. 1881 Gkikir in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 330 The 
hroMonists, or upholders of the efficacy of superficial waste. 
Erosive (/w>u*siv\ a . [f. L. eras- ppl. stem of 
crbdfre (see Erode) + -ive.] Having the pro- 
perty of eroding. 


1830 Lyell Prine. Geol. I. ifii Should the erosive action 
notTxs accelerated in future, it will require upwards of thirty 
thousand years for the falls to reach Luxe Erie. 1851 
Richardson Geol. x. 376 The erosive power of the water 
has been aided by the pronencss of the volcanic rocks to 
decomposition. 1871 Tyndall Eragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I. ix. 297 
Proving its impotence as an erosive agent. 

ZSrOSO- (frJu'so-), combining form of L. erfous 
(see Erose) in Sro>ao-dentat« a. Bot. and Zool. 
(see Dentate), toothed irregularly, as if bitten 
( Treas. Bot.). Sro so-dentioulat© a. Zool. (sec 
Denticulate). 

1848 Dana Zooph. 370 The upper margin of the coral is 
very fragile and eroso-dentate. Ibid. 261 Lamellai finely 
croso-denticulate. 

Erostr&te (iqvstrrit). Bot. [f. E- pre.fo> 4- L. 
rostrum beak + -ATK.] Not having a bealc. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

II Erotoma. Rhet. Obs. [rnod.L., a. Gr. tyo/- 
rrjgLa, f. ipcarbttp to question.] = next. 

* 5?9 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 330 Erotema. . 
This figure I call the Questioner. 1878 x706 in Phillip*. 
17*1 1000 in Bailky. 

II Erotesifl (cn?ti’ , sis). Rhet. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
lp6rrr)aiSi f. iporrdttv to question.] (See quot. 1845,) 

1657 I. Smith Myst. Rhet. 136. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 
17«x-i8oo in Bailey, 1845 J. W. Gibbs Philol. Stud. 
(1857) 206 Erotcsis. .is a figure of speech by which a speaker, 
in the form of nn interrogation, boldly asserts the opposite 
of what is asked ; as 4 Crcditis avectos hostes?’ 

Erotetio (ewtetik), a. [ad. Gr. lpojTrjTu< 6 s t f. 
tpwTaav to (juestion.] Pertaining to questioning; 
interrogatory. 

2848 Hampden Batuft. Lett. (ed. 3) 59 The erotetic 
method by which the Greek sage used to extort the truth 
from his reluctant opiwncnt. 1853 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 
96, 1 have no skill in that erotetic method. 

Erotic (erp'tik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. lpwTitc-6i f f. 
(pees, efxvT-os sexual love. Cf. Fr. irotique!\ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the passion of love ; 
Concerned with or treating of love ; amatory. 

1651 Charleion Ephes, Cimm. Matrons 11. Prcf, 
That Erotic passion is allowed by all learned men to be a 
species of Melancholy, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (cd. 2) 
1 . v. 61 These modes had otner . . dependent on them, such 
as the Erotic or amorous. 18x3 tr. Sismondis Lit. Eur. 
(1846) I. xvi. 448 The lyric and erotic poets of his country. 
2850 Sir J. Stephen Etcl. Biog. I. 158 Arising from these 
erotic dreams, he suspended ut her shrine his secular wea- 
pons. 1865 Hook Lives Abps. III. i. § 9. 101 The common 
Inngu&gc of civility, ns addressed to a lady, was erotic. 

J&, sb. a. An erotic or amatory poem. b. 
[after aba. in -10, repr. Gr. -urt} (r^x , '*?)*J A 'doc- 
trine ’ or * science 9 of love. 

1858 Sat. Kn>. V. 266/1 A lecture on popular erotics from 
the authoress. 186a Sat. Rev. 8 Fen. 150 Religious 
erotics are something worse than an offence against taste. 
187a M. C01 MNs Plunges for Pearl 111, viii. iy3 Instruc- 
tion in the famous science of erotic.. 1888 Athenaeum 18 Aug. 
214/2 A strange doctrine of * spiritual wives' — a mystical 
erotic. Ibid. 215/1 The sublime erotic, free from all passional 
instincts. 

Hence + Bro tical, a. Oh of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, sexual love. Xro'ttoally adv . , in an 
erotic manner ; in an erotic sense. Hro tiolEm 
[ 4- -ihm], erotic spirit or character. 

x6sx Burton A nat. Mel. 111. ii. 1. ii, Jason Pratensis writes 
copiously of this Erotical love. 1883-3 Schakf F.ntycl. 
Relig. Rn&ivl. 1 . 398 Others l understand it (Song of Solomon)) 
erotically. 1881 Sat. Rrv. 9 July 53/x The religious ero- 
ticism of Rcdi. 2885 Ibid. 11 Apr. 483/1 This martyr [Mine, 
dc Montifaud] to eroticism. 

Erotism (c*r^tiz’m). [f. Gr. ffKur, 1 parr -os + 
-ihm, Cf. Fr. irotisme] Path . Sexual excite- 
ment. b. « Eroticism, rare . 

1849 Lancet I. 538/a The erotism is excited by .. the 
medical practitioner. 1875 H. Wood Thcraf. (1870) 563 
The general perturbation too great, for erotism to be in- 
duced. 2888 Athcumum 18 Aug. 220/3 The love sonnets . . 
ore free alike from erotism and from mawkishness. 

Erotology (emtp’ISdxi). [*• as prec. + Gr. -A oyia 
discoursing : see -loqy.j The * science * of love. 

1886 (title), The Perfumed Garden of the Cheikh Nef- 
zaoui, a Manual of Arabian Erotology. 

Erotomania (err7u.t0m^i'nia). Path. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. pavla madness.] a. Melancholy or 
madness arising from passionate love; b. (sec 
quot. 1884). 

*874 Van Buren Die, Genit. Org. 464 Erotomania is a 
species of insanity. 1877 Woodman & Tidy Forensic Med. 
726 Extreme sexual passion is called erotomania in both 
sexes. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Erotomania, By some authors 
the term is restricted to those coses in which tne imagination 
alone is affected ; by others the grosser forms nympho- 
mania and satyriasis are included. 

Erpetology, -1st: see Hebp- 
Err (9i\ v . 1 Forms : 4-7 erre, (4 erry, 7 
arre), 4- err. [ME. erre, a. Fr. erre-r, Pr. and 
Sp. errar , It. err are, L. errdre prehistoric *er- 
sdre, cogn. with Goth, alrzian trans. to lead 
astray, OHG. irrdn trans, and intr. (Ger. irrtn).] 

1 1 , intr. To ramble, roam, stray, wander. Obs. 

* *374 Chavckr Troylus tv. 274 0 wery ghost, that errest 
to and fro. 138a Wyclif Gen xxxvti. i< A man fonde hym 
in the feeide errynge. 1481 Caxtom Myrr , ttL xv. 169 He 
erred so ferre by strange londes that be passed the flood of 
Ganges. 1549 6s Stsknhold A H. Ps. evil 40 And like- 
wise caused them to erre Within the wilderness©. x6ox 


Jonson Poetaster 1. i. In no labyrinth can I safe tier err, 
Than when, etc. 1697 Drydkn Ut'rgit Cp* A storm of 
strokes, .errs about their temples, ears, ana eyes. 

2 . To go astray ; to stray from (one’s path or 
line of direction). Chiefly Jig. and now arch. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand I. Synne 9517 Lewede men pat erre 
ful moche oute of the weye. c 1340 Ham pole Prose To. 17 
Whoso myghte by he grace of Godd go pis way he sulde 
noghtc erre. rsSe Wyclif Isa. liii. 6 AUe wee as shep er- 
reden. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 330 (Add. MS.) Vayn, waveryng, 
and erryng fro the faithe. 155a Bk. Com, Prayer, Gen. 
Conf, We haue erred and strayed from thy wayes, lyke 
loste shepc. 2678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers 1^ He that Errs 
in the Entrance, is not so easily reduced again into the Right 
Way*. x8ia Byron Juan 11. xctv, Probably it [a bird] might 
have err'd Upon its course. ^ 1831 J. C. Hare in Phuol. 
Museum I. 645 Indeed in this, os in every other practical 
question, there are two exti ernes into which one may err. 
1850 T knnyson In Mem. lxxiii, Nothing is that errs from 
law. 

b. To fail, miss ; also, To err from (a mark or 
proposed end) : to miss, fail to strike, rare. 

c 1430 I.ydg. Bochas ti. xxiii. (1554) 60 a, Kynd in. her 
forge list nothing to erre. 1538 Starkey England 1. i. 19 
Erryth not from the end. 1703 PorB Thebais 772 On me, 
on me, let all thy fury fall, Nor err front me, since l deserve 
it all. 173a — Ess. Man 1. 142 But errs not Nature from 
this gracious end, From burning suns when livid deaths 
descend. 1801 Southey Thataba 1. xlii, The Arrows . . err 
not front their aim. 

O. ? quasi-Zratfr. (But perh. way is the object 
of leading : ‘ I bhall not err if thou lead the way’.) 

1667 Milton J *. L. x. 366, 1 shall not lag behinde, nor 
erre The way, thou leading. 

3 . To go wrong in judgement or opinion ; to make 
mistakes, blunder. Of a formula, statement, etc. : 
To be incorrect. 

1303 R. Brvnnk Hand!. Synne 473 Jif J>ou telle hem fit', 
dremys] [>un rnayst K )U erre. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 
342 Pctre suffridc mekcli f>nt PouT snybhtdc him whanne lie 
erridc. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 9b, Whan thy 
frende erreth or mystaketh him agenst the. 155a Abi\ 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 43 Quhasnevcr doutis or erris in 
the faith. 1591 Harington Otl. Fur. vii. 1 , By dreames, 
by oracles that never arres. 16*2 Jer. Taylor Holy Living 
(j.\ Possibly the man may err in nis judgement of circum- 
stances. 1784 CowFbR Task 1. 662 Fancy.. Perhaps errs 
little, when she paints thcc thus. i8xz A. T. Thomson 
Loud. Disp. (1818) 478 Both the above formula: err in this 
particular. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. \. ii. 42 It 
seems to me that the best writers . . have erred in consider- 
ing the mind too abstractedly. 

+ b. quasi trans. with cognate object. 

1656 Handsom. Artif, Those that arc so subject to erre 
customary errors in greater matters. 1659 Bi\ Gaudrn 
Tears Ch. 281 In this it seems to have erred a Catholick 
errour. Ibid. 285 Not once erring so Catholick and great 
an errour. 1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 194 
They erre ns bad an errour as the Pelagians do. 

4 . To go astray morally ; to sin. 

c 1315 Siiokf.ham 164 God wyste wcl that man schold erry. 
a 1340 Hampolk Psalter x. 8 He suftirs wrecched men to 
erre in thoght & word A dedc. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Lady e 
22 They erre greatly that hastely . . say these holy hourcs. 
148s Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 109 The pcrels of hem that 
offendyn and erryn. 1611 Bible 2 Cnron. xxxiii. 9 So 
Man.is.seh made ludnh.and the inhabitants of lerusalcm to 
erre. 1645 Waller Poet. IVks. (J .), The Muses' friend.. 
With silent pity looks on all that err. 1871 B. Tavlor 
Faust (1875) I. Prol., While Man's desires and aspirations 
stir He cannot choose but err. 

tb. trans. {notice-use . ) To make (a person) sin. 
i6sx Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iv. 1. ii, The Lord of lies .. 
tempts by covetuousness, drunkenness, pleasure, pride, etc., 
errs, dejects, saves, kills . . some men. 

+*• trans. To do (a thing) wrongly or sinfully ; 
lo make a mistake or commit a fault in. Chiefly 
pass. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampolb Psalter 497, I will amend hat 1 hafe 
errid. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 5733 For ilka thyng Jmt erred es 
. . Man .. sal be ledde To pc dome. 15*7 ft Thorne in 
Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 In this little Carcl I think nothing 
be erred touching the situation of the Unde. 1644 Milton 
A reo/. (Arb.) 79 To redresse willingly and speedily what 
hath bin err’d. 

+ Err, sb. Obs. In 6 erre . [f. prec- vb.] An 
error, fault ; also, erroneous belief, heresy. 

1500 Fisher Wks. 1. 260 A londe without erre. cigit 
1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 30/3 They haue a great 
erre for they saye, etc. 

Errability (er&brllti). [f. Errable .* see -ity.] 
Liability to err. 

1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr . n. i. 8 How durst Church of 
England . . confess Errability and Fallibility T 1850 D. 
Thomas Crisis of Being vl 101 Errability is an attribute of 
our common nature. 

Errable (c rib’l), a . arch. rare. [f. Erb v. + 
-able.] Fallible, liable to err. 

1665 J. Sergeant Sure footing 217 Experience teaching 
that men . . are errable. *705 Hickeringill Priest -cr. iv. 
(1721) 219 The punishment of Schismaticks, that are De- 
serters from an errable Chnrch, is unaccountable nonsense. 
*715 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1 . Prcf. 8 Very errable and 
uninspir'd Penman. #11718 Penn Tracts, Wks. (1726) I. 
604 Man is Errable. *741 Berkeley Lei. 7 Tune Wks. 1871 
Iv. 27a We hold all mankind to be peccable and errable, 
even the Pope himself. 1839 J. Rogers Antifopopr. 11. U. 
1x6 Errable, lUble to mistake. 

Hence t S’rrablesieM, Obs., liability to enor. 
1653 W. Mount ague Devout Ess. iv. § 4 Considering the 
errabieness of our judgments, when extended to foreign and 
remote subjects. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xril (1681I 355 
The errabieness of our nature. <779 in Ash. 1808 in Web- 
ster ; and in mod. Diets- 
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Errable, •bull, obs. forms of Ea&able. 
Errabmnd (c'lfibftnd), a . rare- 1 , [ad. L. 

errdbund-us wandering to and fro, wandering 
about, f. erra-re : sec Err.] Erratic, random. 

Southey Vector Intcrch. xiii. (1848) 248 With 
yotr errabund guesses, veering to all point* of the literary 
compass. 

Erraaoy (cr&nsi). Also 7 erranoie. [f. Er- 
RAifT a . ; see -ancy.] The condition of erring or 
being in error. 

s6si W. Sc later Tytkes (1633) 161 In the Infancie, and 
as I may terms it, Errancie of the Church. 181 1 Monthly 
Mag. XXXI 1. 143 The mure remarkable cases of credulity, 
superstition errancy of idea, etc. 1854 W. Watkrwort h 
Orig. Anglicanism 4 The Catholic Church, .denies the fact 
of the errancy of the Church. 1884 Ch. tjr State /lev. No. 
26/2 Mr. Gladstone's errancy has continued longer . . than 
that of any other politician. 

EmadL (e-rand). Forms: 1-3 eerende, 3 5 
ssrnde, erende, erode, errnde ( Orm.\ arundo, 
(3 earende, erinde, erd(e)ne), 4 arendo, ornd, 
emed, 5 erunde, 4 ~6 erande, errande, (4 or- 
aunt, -ond(e, herand(e, 5 -end, ardene, arend, 
eraunde, erdon, ernedde, erundi, herunde, 
heyrne, 6 haraunte, arande, arnede), 6-7 ar- 
range, 7 arrand, -end, earrant, earande, 6-8 
errant, (8 dial, arnt), 4- errand. TOE. wrende 
str. neut., coijesp. to OS. tirundi, OHG. A runti, 
Aronti , Arandi (MHG. eretuie ), ON. eyrindi , orin - 
di, erindi neut. (Da. rnrinde •, (trend, Sw. urende). 
The ulterior etymology is obscure : the OS. and 
OIIG. forms seem to point to an OTeut. type 
*&rund/o-(m , and the ON. forms to *Arundjo-m 
neither of which is easy to reconcile with the other- 
wise plausible (and generally accepted) connexion 
with Goth, dims , ON. drr , OS, Pru, OE. dr mes- 
senger; if any relation exists, the ai of OTeut. 
*aims must be due to epenthesis.] 
f 1 . A message, a verbal communication to be 
repeated to a third party. Obs . 

c 89° K. /Elfked Bxita 11. ix, He his hlafordes mrende 
sec^ati sceolde. a 1000 Guthlac 696 (Gr.) Bartholomcus 
aboden harfde godes .erendu. cxaoo Ormin Ded. 159 GodcU 
spell onn Ennglissh nemmnedd is* . . God errnde. c 1*90 
Lives Saints ( 1887) 25 And scidcn him be crcndc. c 13*5 
E. R. A Hit. A C. 72 Now swcie me biaer swyftlv & sny 
me )?is arcndc. 1393 Lancia A PI. C. xiv. 4 1 The me*, 
sager. .with hus mouth tellcj> Hus crandc, and hus lcttcrc 
shewed c 1440 York Myst. xx. 233 To J»am yourc hcrand 
for to say. 1535 Covkkdalk t Sam. xl. 5 So they tolde him 
[Saul] the Earande of the Men of Iabes. 1371 Campion 
Hist. Ircl. 11. ix. (1633) 116 They pressed him sore with 
a trayterou* errant, sent by his daughter the I.ady of Slahe, 
to all his brethren. 1583 Stanyiiurst jE ' nets 1. fArb.) 22 
Tel your King, from me, this errand. 1713 De Foe Yoy. 
round World ( *840) 93 The second messenger came in, and 
delivered his part of the errand. 1734 Sherlock Disc. (1759) 
I. iv. 153 Preachers of the Gospel were sent., and tnc 
Errand was worthy of Him who sent them. 

b. In religious language : A petition or prayer 
presented through another (the Virgin Mary). 

e i» 00 Trin. Coll. If out. 167 Urc lafdi Scinte Malic here 
lire arcndc to urc louerd ihcsu crist. c 1440 Bone Flor. 
1857 Lady Mary free. .Here my errande, as thou well may. 
e 1480 Etna re 8 Mary, hcvyn qwcnc, Bcrc our arundc. .To 
thy sonc. 1849 53 Rock t A. 0/ Fathers III. ix. 34* The 
* handmaid of thel.ord ’ was looked u|n>n as 011c among the 
appointed bearers uf our errands unto heaven. 

2 . A going with a message or a commission : 

a. In an elevated or dignified sense : A mission, 
embassy, an expedition for a specific purpose. 
Now at ch., poet., or rhetorical. 

a 1000 Andreas 215 (Gr.) Ne Jkcs asrendcs ylding 

wyrftan. *063 O. E. Chron ., Hig largdon aircndc on hinc 
to bain cyninge Eadwaidc. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 
I. 477, 1 never obey'd the King so unwillingly in my Life ; 
both upon Account of an Errand so unnecessary, and, etc. 
1744 Thomson Summer 526 Immortal forms, On gracious 
errands bent. 1837 W. Irving Cafit. Bonneville II. 357 
They met the guide returning from nix xecret errand. 1836 
Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxi. 207 The scene .. impressed my 
brother when he visited it on Ills errand of rescue. 

b. In mod. colloquial language, esp . : A short 
journey on which an inferior {e.g. a servant, a child) 
is sent to convey a message or perform some 
simple business on behalf of the sender. Phrases, 
to run ( on ) errands, to go {on) an errand. 

«« 4 * Charles I Declar. 12 Aug. 13 Attending the dooics 
of both Houxes to be employed in their errants. 1859 
Dickens T, Two Cities 11. 1, He was never absent during 
buxines* hours, unless upon an errand. 

O. Phrases, A foot's errand : a profitless under- 
taking. f A sleeveless errand : sec Slkevklkhh. 

1703 Hickkrihoill Priest »cr. 1. (1721)20 Did not the Pope 
send all the Princes of Christendom upon a Fool* Errand, 
to gain the Holy Land? 1840 Marryat Poor Jack viii, 
The doctor's come on a fool's errand. >884 Century Mag. 
Nov. $9/1 He was only going on a foot's errand again. 

3 . The business on which one is sent ; in wider 
sense, the object of a journey, a purpose, intention. 

a xa ag A ncr. R. 246 Ctene bone . . cumeS in biuoren Almihti 
God, &dcd I* erinde. .wet ci*9»Gett. 4 Ex. 1402 Elicrcr. . 
tolde hem. .And for quat erdene he ftidcr nam. c 1340 Gaw. 
4 Gr. Knt, 257 To wone any quyle in bU won, hit wau not 
myn erode. a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 982, 1 come ageyn 
Kulleche myn Erdon for to spede. c 1400 Destr. Troy 522 
The woman, .vnder shadow or shame shewid forth lur ernd. 


1430-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 243 To exercise theirc cause* 
and erneddes. * 4*3 Cax ion isoid. Leg. 26 Got aid fur 
ccrtcync ncccssitccs and crumlc* returned into placence 
* 4*4 Boston Lett. No. 881 111 . 114 Your suunc dedc hc*c 
heyrne ryght wele as yc shal her aftyr this. *398 Yung 
Diana 24, 1 . . tooke out before me a few uoates . bicuuse 
I would not goc without some errant, raoo Ski nk Reg. 
Maj . 179 Commissions of Justitiaric, suld nocht be granted 
. . for longer space nor the carund in hand may be conve- 
niently perfiteu. x6xo T. 1 .orkin in Kill* Ortg. Lett. n. 231 
III. 32 i The chief ertand of my last Letters was to let you 
understand of our safe comming hither. *609 Bent ley Thai . 
70 He had another errant to Persia, than buying of Slave*. 
*79° Paley Her* Paul. Rom. i. 9 The errand which brought 
him to Jerusalem. 1883 Ouiua Wanda I. 3 This errand 
wax distasteful. 

4 . To make an errand ; a. (cf. 2) to make a 
short journey; b. (cf. 3) to find a pretence for 
going. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3513 If thou, .any errand mightest make 
Thider, for thy loves sake. 1491 Ait 7 Hen. Yll, 1. us 
Pream., Y made myn crand unto you for seyng of evy- 
dencc. 1449 Edward VI Jml. in Rem. (1857-8) 249 Gut* 
dotty made divers h&rauntes from the constable of Frounce 
to make peace with us. 1380 Nokih Plntanh 729 (R ) 
He himself made an errand home to fetch such things as 
he lacked. Nasiik A not. Ahsurditie 13 Women .. 

will not stick to make an errant oucr the way. 1890 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Pom's C. xxvii. Tom .after vainly waiting for 
him to come out, determined, at last, to moke an errand in. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., ns errand' bearer, - hr i tiger, 
-cart, -goer, - porter ; en and -bearing adj. ; also, 
f erindebere, ME., ** errand-bearer ; errand- 
boy, a boy kept to run on errands ; so errand- 
lad; t erendes-man, ME., an ambassador; er- 
rand-making <z., that finds an excuse for accosting 
or intruding upon a person. Also Erkn drake. 

aiMM$Ancr. R.fa pc lint cie. .isase *crindcbcic [C. crcndc 
bcorere] of he lihtchcortc. a 1300 Cursor M. 3336 (Cott 1 
A|>on hi* kne he did hun suere pat he suld be lei errand 
bcrcr. 13. . Intcrloc. Poem in Ret. Ant. I. 146 Thu salt be 
my hcrnnd-bcrc. 1815 Twniminx Remains lxviii. 300 ( Jod.) 
Savoyard [a term] for chimney-sweeper and *crrand>boy at 
Palis. 1838 Dickens O. I nnst x, The tradesman leaves 
hi* counter . . the errand hoy hi* parcel*, the schoolboy hi* 
marbles 1870 * E. Garrett* (Mih. Mayo) House by Wks. I. 
6 < 5 , l will sendthe errand l»oy with thee to carry a note, xyao 
OtbU.Yertot's Rom. Rep. I.iv 235 The Consul* , orderedtnut 
^Lrrand-bringcr of thens to be driven away ignominously. 
18x0 Edtn. Rev. XV. 342 Who employs the drivers of # er- 
rambeartx to distribute them indiscriminately to traveller*. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. v, He was *crrand-gocr by ap. 
pointment to the house at the corner. 1887 Pall M ail G. 39 
June 13/2 Here, too, were "errand lads, shop lad* t clerk*. 
*599 l&am. Faire Worn. 1. 355 These *crrand-nrakmg gal- 
lants arc good men, That ennnot pass, and sec a woman sit 
. . But they will find a \%cu%c to stand and prate, c 1203 
Lay. 24862 Nuh na man demen ^erendes-mon [c 1273 heron- 
drake] to drcSen. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxi, A tattered 
cadie, or "errand-porter . . exclaimed in a strong north- 
country tone. 

Hence + BrnuaAwr [ + -ekr] (bcc quot.). 
B'rrander [ f -Kit I], rare. One wno goca cm an 
errand. B rrandry [ t -uy] « Eurand. 

1736 Bailey, Errandeer, a scout at Oxford. 1883 G. 
Stephens Bugges N. My tool. 41 A shrub forgotten by the 
erranders. 1834 Dishaku Rev. Epuk 1. xxxi. 44 Swift To. 
morrow [is] but a truant hind, That lags upon a graceless 
errandry. 

Errant (e’rint), a. {sb.). Also 4-5 erraunt(o, 
errawnt(e, 7 errand. See also Arrant, [a. br. 
errant, originally two distinct words, which, how- 
ever, were to some extent confused in Fr. In the 
senses represented by branch I it is pr, pple. of 
OF. errer ( pr, t. oirre), also written esrer, earlier 
edrer vulgar L. iterdre (=* literary late L. i lin- 
er are, •dri) to journey, travel, f. iter journey. In 
the senses represented by branch III it is ad. L. 
errant-cm pr. pple. of errdre (hr. errer , of learned 
origin) to stray, wander, Err. The primary notion 
in branch II is uncertain ; it seems natural to in- 
terpret thief errant as ‘vagrant* thief, and so to 
refer it to errare ; but if Romanic scholars be right 
in referring juif errant (sec 3) to iterdre , this deri- 
vation may be correct here ; or perh. the two words 
were already confused when the phrase arose.] 

I, Itinerant, travelling. 

A. adj. 

1 , [after Fr. chevalier errant ; cf. 4 ensemble 
oirrent li chevalier ’ quoted in Godef.] Said of 
knights who travelled about in quest of adventure. 
See Knight-krrant. 

[r 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 810 Kny^t crraunt.J >470 Malory 
Arthur iv. xii. 134 Here maycyc »ce what auenturei befallen 
oftyme of erraunte knyghtex. 1398 Stenser F, (J. v. vi. 6 
Now *he dcuiz’d, amongxt the warlike rout., to xecke her 
criant Knight. 1629 Massinger Picture ill. v, I have read 
the tale* of errant Knighthood. 1683 Butler Hud. 1. i. 
21 Chief of Domcstick Knight* and Errant, Either for 
Chartel or for Warrant. »*.»3 Scorr Tricrm . 1. x, lie 
journey'd like errant knight the while. 

b. transf (often as pr. pple.): Travelling, roam- 
ing (in quest of adventure, or like a knight-errant). 
poet, or quasi' arch. 

?ax6 34 Chapman & Shirley Ball iv. We bee no Ladic* 
errant. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude 111. (1850) 466 Boy* and 
youths Forsook their home*, .errant in the quest Of Patron. 
*»34 Sir H. Taylor Artn>elde 11. v. 111(1849)256 Errant for 
gc*u and enterprise. 1838 Mas. Ou thant Laird of A 'or- 


law I. 289 Thinking of that ship, or of the m*us of otlur 
mothers who were errant in her. 1838 Sat R%\>. V. <n, j 
That same lady-errant who, etc. 

o. That is in the spirit of a knight-errant ; also, 
with notion of y, erratic, ‘ quixotic*. 

i8m B Cornwall F>. /<» Sir y. 1 af my me in Mu, 
Poems , With pleasure which reward* mine cirant pain*. 
t *74 T- Hardy Madding Ctoud 1 . xxviii. jo6 Her temerity 
in such an errant undertaking. 

f 2 . Taxon errant [Of. paonnet errant (Rom. 
Rose)) : in chess, a travelling ]>awn, one that has 
been advanced from its original square. 

t 1360 Ciiaiheh Dethe Blaumhe 661 Fortune seyde 
' mate r in mid poinie of the thekkore With a rnm ne criaunt. 
1 3 . Et rant Jew [Fi . jmf errant] : tlic ‘ VVandct - 
ing Jew ’ ; in quot. ttansf. 

7 a 1400 Marts A rth . 3895 Thu* c* )>c geantc for-juxte, that 
errawntt: lewe. 

+ 4 . In the designations of certain English legal 
functionaries: bailiff- errant (sue Hailikk 4) 
[AF. baillif atattt, 14 Kdw. Ill, st. 1. c. 9] ; 
justice - errant [AF. justue - ertaunt, Britton 
<1290; in Anglo- Fat. always jmtniarim i/fw- 
cram], a justice who travels on circuit. 

1302 Arnoldk Chton. (1811)3 Our loid the Kyugc. .nlmll 
not uhmkiic Juxticih wythin the cite . . othn than Jiixttux 
erraumix to the tour of I^ndon, etc. 1374 ti. Littleton s 
Tenures 105 a, The 01 initial uud the processc were sente 
beefore Juxticex crrnntex, where the pul tie* tnme. 1841 
7 ermes de la Ley 141 Ju*tu e* that iji>c circuit, and Haihfic* 
at large .arc therefore called Justice* Lirani* and lbulificu 
Errant*. 

5 . Said gen. of itinerant functionaries, offices, or 
jurisdictions. 

1638 Peutt. Con/, ix. (1657) 292 Whctln r every enatil 
Priest is so furnished, that comes unto them in that name? 
1874 Helix So*. Press, iv. 60 All the functionaries of 
government were more criant. . >“ 7 . ( iokit in A 1 post tor 
June 417 Wc find, side by *Hc with, the local ministry 
of Bishops and Deacons, a still general or errant ministry 
B. sb. A knight-errant ; one who travels in the 
manner or spirit of a knight-errant. 

.H1643W. Cauiwru.hi I Oily bn ant iv i. (1651 > 50 Truth 
»* the essence of our Older, we Who are etiants cannot de- 
ceive and be. 1689 E vflyn Mem. (1857) 111 109 Isaac 

iVossiusJ was invited thither |ta Sweden] by the heroic and 
royal errant. i8it Shelley in Hogg Ltje l. 414 If wc weic* 
errants, you should have the tilting all to youuclf. 

II. In senses of Arrant j- 6. 

+ 6. In phrase thief errant, criant ( arrant ) 
thief : in Chaucer, the leader of a band of jobbers ; 
subsequently, a notorious, • common * thief. Obs. 
exc. in form Arrant. 
c 1186 i 8 aa l Sec Armani 3.] 

+ 7 . Used as an intensive with sbs. of reproachful 
sense: Thoroughgoing, 4 unmitigated * : sec Ar- 
rant 3, 3 b. 

1303 1338 (see Arrant 3]. 1619 W. What pi y Gods Hush. 
i. (i6aai 76 'lhou ait an errand giossc hy|*ocrite, 1719 [hcc* 
Arrant iJ. atjso Sni i i n 1 d ( D k. But khm ) // As <1753) 
11 . 131 Doing a thing 111 one Pailiamcnt, and 01 dc ring it 
to be no pieccdcnt to another, is an cirant bull 1778 (see 
Arrant 3 bj. 1840 Smami nays that trraut is * often wrongly 
used for arrant*. 

*f* 8. Without opprobrious sense : Thorough, 
downright, absolute, unquestionable. Obs. 

1644 Milton A r. op. (Aih.)6) Protestant* and profcssoi*, 
who live and dye in as errant and imnlu it faith, a* any lay 
Papist of la»retto. c 1698 L«jcke Cotta. Undent. (1781) 20 A 
country gentleman who. can away with no company whose 
discourse goes brvoncl what c la ret and dissoluteness inspiie. 
To such acme truly an ordinary ccrffcc-lioiise yh aner 1* an 
errant statesinan. 1703 Mrh Cent i ivre Loves i'on/nv. v, 

1 shall become as errant a husband a* you'd wish. 1710 
Cromwell Let. 5 Nov in Pope’s Wks V. 09 He 1* so errant 
a whig, that he strums even beyond hi* author, in his passion 
for liberty. 

t b. as pred. ? Uncjucstionaljlc. 

1653 Hales Brevis Dtxa in Pheut.x (1708) II. 113 Unlcs, 
we take that for errant which is 111 question. .Whether the 
Pope be the infallible Judg of Controversies. 

III. Straying, wandering, erring. 

9 . Astray, wandering, loving ; straying from the 
proper course or place ; having no fixed course. 

(In first quot. used as a mere tmle > 

14.. Cinumcision in Tundaltt Vts. (18431 97 To bryng 
the lost *cbt|>e ageyn. .That was erraunt yuyl and m v.iync. 
139P Sl’KNbEH A. Q. in. viii. 6 A shady gl-ide . to ho 
reveald By errant Spnghts, but from all men com raid 
1608 Shaks. Pr. 4 ( r \. til. 9 As kneels Infect the sound 
Pine, and diuert* hi* (Jiainc 'J'ortiuc and ciant f nan his 
course of growth, a 172© Sheet lELioDk. Buckhm.i ti As. 
(*753) II. 7 The Lord Rochester at the place appointed, who 
. . brought an errant life-guard man 1828 Scott A. At . Pt rth 
xix. When ho ha* seen the errant damsel safe liojne. it will 
be tunc enough to claim his reward 1861 ‘I 1 mei e & Trevor 
Pannhit user 2 1 With errant foot He wander’d on to Honed 
1865 Dickens Mut . Fr 11. vi, With an errant motion of hi* 
hands as if he could hu\e torn himself. 

f b. Said of the planets (I., slelhr errantes 
- Gr. doTipti irkavrjTai) as opposed to the fixed 
stars. Obs. 

z6i6 R. C. Times' Whis. 146 Astronomers that can foretell 
event™. By errant pianette* & bv fixed staircs. 1646 Sir T. 
Brow nk Pseud, hp iv. xii. aio Tncic arc just seven Planets 
or errant Starrcs in the lower orb* of heaven. 1646 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 I. 17 'i*is hut her Errant motion ; He^ 
the Same Light, to the world, (i860 Kmeroon Const. Life 
viii. Wks. (Bohni II. 428 He heard a voice none else could 
bear From centred and from errant sphere.] 
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f c. In the da.isi lit at ion of diseases ; - KRUArre. 
itei Burton Anal. Mil. i. *. i. ii, Diaeascs . . Errant, 
Fixed, Simple, etc. t . 

10 . Erring in opinion, conduct, etc. ; deviating 
from the correct standard. 

i6mG. Chapman End Learn, in Farr S. P. fas. I (1848) 
353 Skill, that doth produce But tcarme* and tongues, and 
parroting of arte, Without that powre to rule the errant 
part. 1676 Evelyn Diary 6 Sept., The famous beauty and 
r n ant lauy the Dutchesse of Mazarine. x 88 t G. F. Watts 
in 10 th Cent. Mar. 453 Correcting errant ta*te in dress. 
1883 But. Q. Rev. July 4 To counteract an errant condition 
by another condition which is itself errant, 
b. Used as sb. rare . 

1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. vi. 219 Oh lunacy, insanity, 
madness. .Oh papal errant, how great U your error 1 . .how 
ridiculous your creed ! 

Errant, v. no nee -uni. [f. prec.] intr . To 
travel abroad v like a knight errant). 

1807 Sir R. Wilson Jml. 14 Nov., The British soldier, .has 
the advantage of erranting for his service. He seeks his 
gloiy abroach 

Erranteer, var. of Errahdker. 

*736 *n Bailey. 

t Erra ntic, a. Obs. [f. Errant a. + -ic\] Of, 
pci tabling to, or characteristic of, knights errant. 
So Brra ntioul a. 

1644 Gayton Pitas. Notes lit. ii. 73 Presented ten thou* 
Hand whtrlygigH, Windmiis, and Turne-pikes to his erran- 
tick soule. Ibid. iv. xxv. 383 They have been rid many 
hundred of more then errantick miles. t6ia Shelion Qutx. 
I. 1 vii, 47 The erranticull Knighthood ought to bee againe 
uMicacd. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. viil 29 For Sancho 
having now two capacities, the one personall. and the other 
Squire errnnticall, etc Ibid. 11. v. 57 For the Don . . sets 
her out in her erranticall titles. 

Errantly (erantli), <uiv. [f. Errant a. 4- -ly^.] 
Wanderingly, at random; without definite purpose. 

1831 Carlyi.k Bart. Res. (1858) 168 Into how many strange 
ahapex, of Superstition and Fanaticism, docs it not ten- 
tatively and errantly cast itself. 1859 Chnmb. Jml. XI. 349 
The images tilt .so errantly and transiently. 

E'rr&ntntss. rare •• °. [f. as prec + -NKS8.] 

The state or fact of being errant. 

1730 6 Bailey (folio), Errant ness , wandering faculty. 
Errantry ve’rdntri). [f. Errant + -RY.] The 
condition of being errant; the condition of a 
knight errant ; conduct or notions characteristic of 
a knight-errant. Sec also Knight-krrantry. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes t. i. a As appearcs by bin Er- 
rantry, which is but a neater word for wandring^ 1661 K. 
W. Con/. Charac. 11860) 30 He sends ho many St. Georges 
to an eternal errantry never to retume to his burnt bottometh 
nocked. 1733 Fiki oing Quit, i. v, I .should not have fol- 
lowed his errantries so long. i8®5 A. W. Foniilanouk in 
It'est. Review IV. 398 Sheridan’s part in this affray was 
considered by the shrewder observers as a ridiculous piece 
of errantry. x88x Duffifld Don Quix. Pref. 35 On the 
return home from their errantries. 

t E*rrAntsliip. Obs. jionct-wd.) ff. Errant 
sb. 4- -ship.] The personality of a (knight-) errant. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes tv. xix. 365 When Maritornes 
and his Errant-ship were imbracing. 

Errata: sec Erratum. 
t Errat a. Obs . Anglicized f. Erratum. 

1548 Hall Ckron. (1809) Introd. 1a For what young man 
. . when he comcth to more ripenes of yeres. . doth not amend 
and change into better, his old errates and wanton uctcs. 
1654 Vil\ ain Epit. Ess. Prcf. B. iv. b, Verses with sundry 
Errats arc distended. 

Erratio (enctik), a. and sb. Forma: 4 er- 
ratike, -tyk, 6 erratik, -tyoke, 7 erratique, 
7* 8 ©rratiok(e, 6- erratic, [ad. L. erratic- us, 
f. err are to wonder. Err. Cf. Fr. erratique .] 

A. Wandering; prone to wander. 

1 . First used in certain special applications ; 

t ft. Erratic star : a planet. Obs . 
e 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1824 He saw with full avisc- 
tuent The erratike sterres, herkcnlng armonic. 1413 Lydg. 
Pt/gr. Smote v. i. 70 The seuenc name couthe planetes, that 
ben Uepcd of denies sterres erratik s. 1*49 Compl. Scot, vi. 
Ci 873) 47 Cosmaghraphie. .sal dcclair the mouyng. .of the 
sternix (ixt, and sternis erratic. i6$$-6o bt anlby Hist, 
Philos. (1701) 187/2 The Erratick [starx] are seven. 1774 J. 
Bryant My that. 1 1 . 32 If. . these, .stones related to the seven 
erratic bodies in our spheres li, e. the planets]. 

b. Said of pains, or diseases which are not 
fixed, but move from one part to another, as gout, 
rheumatism, etc. 

*547 Boords Bre v. Health cxlviii. 54 The Erratycke and 
commyxt fever. 165s Biggs Netv DisP . 178 Matcrtall cause 
of all erratick pains. 17*4 N. Robinson Th. Physick. 154 
Costivmess, succeeded with a slow Erratic Fever. 1748 
tr Cegdtus' Disfemp. Horses is This Ailment, because it 
is erratick, all of a sudden removes to the other foot. 

+ o. Erratic Poppy : transl. Y,. papaver erraticum 
(Pliny), identified by Eng. writers with the Wild 
or Corn Poppy ( Papaver Photos). 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 193 Endive* roses, and 
erratick poppies. 167a Jordan London Triumph, in Heath 
Cr<H ers' Comp (1869)494 A wreath about her head, consisting 
of variety of gram . . intermingled with . . erratick Poppies, 

1 2 , Wandering from place to place ; vagrant ; 
nomadic. Obs. ; shading off into 4. 

1636 Bi-ount Glossogr., Erratique , that wanders or creeps 
this way iftid that way. syag Pope Odyss. xh. 74 Through 
the vast waves the dreadful wonders move, Hence named 
Erratic by the gods above. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 141 
p 10 When fortune did not favour my erratick industry, I 


cleaned jests at home 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hut. 
Wks. X. <39 This erratick justice iwhen the courts travelled 
with the kinuhl must have been productive of infinite incon- 
venience to the litigants. sSo8 Pike Sources Musas tt 175 
Those savages although erratic must remain long enough 
In one position to cultivate this grain. x8s6 Scott Old 
Mort. Introd.. No entreaty could induce him to alter his 
erratic way of life. 1816 G. S. Faeer Orig. Pagan Idol. 
11. 330 At this period Delos was supposed to have floated in 
an erratic state on the surface of the waters. 

b. Biol. 

*837 Wood Com. Obj. Sea-shore 99 They are rather mi- 
gratory in their habits, but not erratic, foe they seem to go 
over the same course week after week. 1871 T. R. Jones 
Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 386 The first period of their existence, 
during which they lead an erratic life, then closes. 

3. Erratic blocks , boulders , in Geol . : stray 
masses of rock, foieign to the surrounding strata, 
that have been transported from their original site, 
apparently by glacial action. 

<n8*8W. Philliiu Treat . Geo/A Humble), The magnitude 
of the transported rocks is such as to deserve the nape of 
erratic blocks. 1849 Murchison Situria i. (1867) 19 To the 
unskilled eye Russia presents only monotonous undulations, 
chiefly covered by mud, sand, and erratjc blocks. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1873) 330 Erratic boulders and 
scored rocks plainly reveal a former cold period. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm, Sc. (cd. 6) I. via. 370 We crossed Creag 
Dhubh, and examined the erratic blocks upon its sides. 

4. Irregular or uncertain in movement ; having 
no fixed course. 

1841 Gatlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xlvii. 97 My erratic 
wanderings. . ,8 M Moseley Astron. Jxxviii. (ed. 4)318 The 
attraction of Jupiter, .upon this erratic comet. 1879 U. W. 
Caulk Old Creole Days 150 Short remnants of the wind now 
and then came down the narrow street in erratic puffx. 

6. Irregular or eccentric in conduct, habit, or 
opinion. 

1841 Disraeli Amen. Lit. (1867)623 The genius of Dee 
was as erratic as the course of life he shortly fell into. x8^6 
M. Davies Unorth. Lend, ay To gather up those erratic 
spirits that now stand aloof from any religious school. 1885 
Miss Bm addon Wy llanfs Weird \. 17 He did not appear 
at luncheon, but . . he is always erratic. 

B. sb. 

1, An erratic person : + a. A vagabond (obs.). 
b. One who is eccentric in modes of action, etc. 

x6ai Cockkram, Erratic he, a Rogue. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 1. it. iii. 35 Euripides cals the Bacchic Priests . . 
Erratics, or wanderers. x 8 x 6 G. S. Fa her Orig. Pagan 
Idol. III.340 The canonized erratic vouchsafed to inform 
Eadmer that he disapproved of returning to his old station. 
1835 Eraser's Mag. XII. 374 It is . . only by following the 
erratics through their concentric courses that we can trace 
out the manifold ways and vices of man. 

1 2. An erratic star, a planet. Obs. rare. 

1714 Derham Astro-Theol. it. ii. (1769) 74 Our Sun doth 
[warm] the crraticks encompassing it. 

3. Geol. An erratic block. 

1849 Murchison Siberia xx. 505 The huge erratics of the 
later cold period. 188a Dawkins in Nature XXVI. 436 
Icebergs, melting as they passed southwards, deposited . . 
erratics. 

b. Comb . 

x88x G. M. Dawson in Nature XXIII. 281 The drift- 
covered and erratic-strewn character of the country. 

Erratical (erartikal), a. 8csfi. [f. prec. +-AL.] 

1. Wandering. 

1 6»o Bp. Hall Hon . Mar \ Clergy 200 This man's wit 
wanders with his erraticall synod e. 1646 J. Maine Agst. 
False Proph. 31 Those erraticall, uncertain, wandring night- 
fires . . which shine only to lead Travellers out of tne way. 
x6$o Fuller Pisgak tv. ii. 30 The Midianites especially led 
erraticall lives. 17*11800 in Bailey. 

2. f a. Deviating from a given type. b. Guided 
by no rule, capricious, irregular, strange. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. 95 And therefore 
come not forth in generations erraticall, or different from 
each other. 1698 W. Chii.cot Evil Thoughts iv, (*851) 48 
Unhappy conjunctions oftentimes prove the consequence of 
such erratical motions. ?«?♦ Ruskin Two Paths ii. 70 And 
enough bad teaching, to bnng out very erratical results. 

t jB. sb. «= Erratic B. 2. Obs. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol . clxxxv. 796 Were the scurvy 
position of in 53 seconded with other malignant positurcs 
of the Erratfcals. 

Hence arr*‘tto*12y adv.> in an erratic manner ; 
irregularly, capriciously. Brr*^ tioalnMS. 

16x3 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 99 Varieth their direction 
diversely, and erratically. 1775 in Ash. 1861 Wilson & 
Grikie Mem, E . Forbes xii. 427 The remainder of this year 
was spent somewhat erratically. x06a Lytton Sir. Story 
I. 166 The needle stirred, indeed, but erratically. 1884 H. 
Stvrmey Truyc list's Indispens, Ann. 12 The machine is 
made to steer very erratically. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Er • 
raticalnesst wandring faculty. 

t E*rr&tile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L, erratilis , f. 
err are.] a. Of a star : Wandering, b. Erro- 
neous, mistaken. 

*6« Gaui.r Magas from. 66 To . . note all the stars (both 
fixed and erratile) under which one is bom, and that with- 
out any errour or erratile apprehension in himself. 

t Erra-tion. Obsr 0 Tad. L. erratidn-em , n. of 
action f. errdre to wander.J 

1603 Cockeram, F.rration , a wandring to and fro. 1730-6 
in Bailey (folio), 183a in Webster. 

Erratum (crii tfm). PI. errata, [a. L. erra- 
tum, neut. pa. pple. of errdre : see Ebb.] 

1 . An error in writing or printing ; chiefly , an 
error noted in a list of corrections attached to a 
printed book. 


*589 Marbrel. Epit. G b. Errata, or faults escaped. i6xa 
(Ju arlks Div. Fancies tv. xxxv. (1660) 151 Ike World* 
a Book . . Tis falsly printed, though divinely penn'd, And 
all th* Errata will appear at th* end. 1891 Norris Preset. 
Disc. 347 God . . upon a Solemn Review of his Works . . 
found not one Erratum in the whole Book of Nature. 17x4 
Sped. No. 579 ? x The Company of Stationers .. ma de a 
very remarkable Erratum or Blunder in one of their Edi- 
tions [of the Bible], 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. Pref., 
The long Catalogue of errata that disfigures this work. 
C1817 Hogg Tates 4 Sk. II, 334 An erratum to a volume. 
1814 J. Johnson Typogr. II. vi, >43 The errata are put im- 
mediately before the body of the work, or at the end of it. 
187* Jowett Plato (ed. 3) I. p. vii, I have inserted as cor- 
rections under the head of errata, 
b. transf. 

177* Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 26 This 1 therefore 
reckon one of the first errata of my life. 

U 2 . a. Like other plurals in -a, errata often 
appears in 1 7-1 8th c. with the addition of -s or -es 
without alteration of sense, b. At the same period, 
errata occurs as a sing., =* * list of errata *, and in 
that sense takes -es in pi. 

a. *644 Quarles Shtph. Orac. xi, Hee*s a page Fill’d 
with Errata s of the present age. 1678 Yng. Man's Call. 
53 Look back upon time past . . that the former errata's and 
miscarriages of life may be henceforth corrected. 17*7 Swinr 
Further Acc. E. Curll , Resolved, That a number of effec- 
tive errata's be raised out of Pope's Homer. 

b 1633 T. Lam hards To Rdr. in W. Lombards' s Ar. 
cheion. Those that . .swallow the Errourn for Erratae*. *650 
Karl Monm. tr. Senaults Man become Guilty A. 4 a, I have 
made an Amends by printing an Errata. 1639 Hkymn Ex. 
amen Hist. 11 . 150 Such Misnomers arc so frequent in him, 
as might make a sufficient Errata at the end of his History. 
1663 Gkrbikr Counsel 105 The Errataes at the end of books. 
3. attrib. in pi. 

a x 03 » Moore Deri l among Schol. 35 In whom the dear 
errata column Is the best page in all the volume ! 
Erraunt, obs. form of Errant. 

Erre, var. of Arb, Obs., wound, scar. 

a X340 Hampolk Psalter xxxv il 5 Myn erres . . hat is he 
wondes of my synnes. c 1450 Mtrour Saluacioun 365 
Shewing his woundea cnys. 156a Bulleyn Bk . Simples 
14 a, Anoint the faces of children, that haue the small 
Pockes, when the said Pockes be ripe, to kepe them from 
pittes or erres. 

Erre, var. of Irrk, Obs., wrath. 
c 1430 Mvrc 1325 Host thow had enuye and erre To hym 
that was thyn ouer herre. 

Erred ( 5 jd), ///. a. rare. [f. Erb + -rdL] 
Used erroneously ; misapplied. 

x6os Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlix. (1613) 236 Catholique* 
(that erred name doth please the Papists). 

t E*rre0. Obs. pi. [a. OF. erres pi. : see Able 8.] 
Earnest-money ; an earnest. 

r 14*5 Leg. Rood (1871) 3x7 To bye hys chaflare ]>c child 
payed erres. 

t E*rreV 0 US, CL. Obs. rare - 1 , [f. erre , Ikkk, 
anger, after plentevous , bountevous , etc.I Wrathful. 

a 14*0 Hoccleve De Keg. Print. 84 Alle nis angre and 
his erreuous [printed crretious] talent Refraynede he. 

Errhine (c-rain), sb. (and a.) Med. Also 7 
errhin. [ad. mod.L. errhtnum , ad. Gr. (pplv-ov, f. 
h in + fllv nostril. Cf. Fr. errhitt adj.] 

1 . ' A medicine which when applied to the mucous 
membrane of the nose increases the natural secre- 
tions and produces sneezing ' (fyd. Soc. Lex.). 

i6s6 Bacon Sylva 1631 8 38 Powders .. (which the Phy- 
sitians call Ermines) put into the Nose, draw Flegme, and 
water from the Head. 1634 T. J ohnson tr. Party's Chirurg. 
xxvi. xxxv. (1678) 6S4 Dne Errhines are to be blown into 
the nose with a pipe or quill. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm . 
Extemp. i5t Errhines are to be us'a cheefly in the Morning. 
187s H. Wood Therap. (1879) 557- 
fa. A plug of lint steeoed in such a medicine 
for insertion in the nose. Obs. 

[s6xx Cotgr., Errhine, a tent-like medicine applyed vnto, 
or put into, the nose, etc.] x6ot Holland Pliny , Explan. 
Words of Art, Errhines be deuises made like tents, sharper 
at one end than the other, to bee put vp into the nose. 1758 
J. S. Le Dran's Obstrv . S*rr. (1771) # * 40 ».I hooked it with 
an Errhine, and divided the Skin with a Bistoury. 

3 . as ad/. Having the action of an errhine {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 380 Externally it is rubefacient 
and errhine. 

Erring ( 5 *rig), vbl. sb. [f. Ebb + -ino *.] The 
action onhe verb Ebb ; +an instance of the same, 
a fault. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 117 An Errynge, stratus, error. 1649 
H. Lawrence Some Cousid. 38 Two sorts of errings. 
m E -, Johnson Wond. -wrkg. Prxwid. 175 Yet have they 
their errings as well as others. >699 Pomfret Love Triumph, 
over Reason, There’s no erring twice in Love and War. 
17 ey Hart* To Pr. Orange (Rl), Isis, whose erring on the 
mooest side Th’ unkind and ignorant mistake for pride. 

Erring (Stuj), ppl. a . [f. Ebb v. + -ino 2 .] 
That errs in senses of the vb. : f wandering, roam- 
ing (obs .) ; deviating from the right or intended 
course, missing the mark; that is in error, or 
commits errors in opinion or conduct. 

stue Hampolb Psalter xiii. s Dclite of synn tfges 
errand men to ween God noght to be. € 1400 Lay Folks 
Mass-bh. App. v. 394 As An Errynge pylgrym In the ser- 
uyse of the myghty and dredful god of loue, how many 
perylous passages and wayes that 1 ha passyd by. s6m 
Smaks. Ham. 1. i. 154 Th’ extrauagant, and erring Spirit, 
hyes To his Confine. s 6 a$ Wmitbouin* Newfoundland 
Pref. 14 ThU Ship was intercepted by an English erring 
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Captaine. 1651 Hobbes Leviith . lit. xlii. 319 Danger . . 
mxy arise to Religion, by the Subjects tolerating of an . . 
Erring Prince, etc 1697 Drydkn Eneid (T.), He all those 
erring parts described so well. That Theseus conquer'd, 
and the monster fell. 17x5-10 Pope Iliad v. 94 His sound, 
ing spear, Which . . spent in empty air its erring force. 
s8j6 J. GtLBKBT Chr, A town. ii. (185s) 39 Still to erring, 
wfmil man, the way to life ix strait 187$ Jowktt Plato 
, (ed. a) X. 173 The erring act which is done without know* 
ledge is one in ignorance, 
fb. Erring star « planet. Obs. 

c 1449 Pkcock Pr/r. v. i. 480 Erring stems. 1647 H. 
Mors Song 0/ Soul 11. 111. ut. xv, So doth the Earth one of 
the erring Seven Wheel round the fixfcd sunne. 1697 Dry- 
den Firg. (J.), Fix’d and erring stars dispose their influence. 

Erringly (oriqU), adv. [f. prec. + -ly*.] In 
an erring manner, in the 8en»ct of the verb. 

1815 Wordbw. IFh. Dot Ded., He serves the Mu*e» err. 


A standard from which the prevalent style of its contcmpo. 
raries has erringly diverged. 

Erriwig, -wiggle, dial, form of Eahwig si. 

*® 3 ? Forry Nor/, 4 Suffolk Foe. 106 Erriwigg/e, an 
earwig. 1879 Miss Jackson Shro/sh. IFord-bk. 134 Looks 
like a throttled erriwig. 

Erroneo’Bity. ? nonce-wd. [f. Erroneous, after 
the analogy of curiosity , etc.] - Krroncousncss. 

X840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 50X All his opinions, .were 
founded on * erroneosity 

Erroneous (erJu*nfts). Forms: 4-7 erro* 
nious(e, 5-6 erronyoua(e, (5 arronioua, ero- 
nyoua, 6 erreoneous, irony os, 7 erroneua), 4- 
erroneoua. pad. OK. crroncus t f. L. err one us 
(whence mod.F. erronJ) vagrant, wandering (post- 
class, also ‘erroneous*), f. crron-cm vagabond, f. 
errare to wander : see -ouh.] 

+ 1 . Wandering, roving; moving aimlessly, va- 
grant. Also quasi -adv. Obs. 

1460 Cai-cravk Chron. 35a The bixchoppis . . opened no 
mouth to berk ageyn these erroneous doggis. 1667 Mu ton 
P. L. vii. 30 On th’ Aleian Field I fall Erroneous, there to 
wander and forlome. *704 Nkwton Optics (1731) 91 This 
Circle, by being placed here, stopped much of the Erro- 
neous Light, a X777 Fawkes tr. Jf alley's Eulogy on Ncivton, 
With what proportion’d force The Moon impels, erroneous 
in her course, The refluent main. 

t b. Straying from the proper course. Obs. rare. 

1731 Ardutiinot Aliments 165 An erroneous Circulation 
(that is, when the Blood stray* into the Vessels destin’d to 
carry Sera in or Lymph). 

f 2 . Si raying from the path of right or virtue, 
morally faulty, criminal. Obs. or arch. 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. F /, 11. v. 90 What Stragems? how 
fell? how Butcherly? Erreoneous, mutinous, and vnnaturall. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trnv. 55 The Prophet used to lay 
this stone on the shoulders of the erronious. 1777 Dodd 
in Boswell JohnsoniiSiH) 543 My life for some few unhappy 
years has been dreadfully erroneous. 0x707 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo. II (1845* 1 . vii. 95 The probability was, that 
himself had been erroneous. 1819 Byron Juan ill. xii, Shut 
The book which treats of this erroneous pair. 

f 3 . Straying from the ways of wisdom or pru- 
dence; under the influence of error, misguided. 
Obs. or arch. 

x$xs Act 4 Hen, VIII, c. 19 Pream., The seid Frensche 
kyng , . abydyng in his . . erronyous mynde. 15x6 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 55 He . . slceth by confessyon the 
wormes of the scrupulous and erronyou* conscience. 1599 
Shaks. Riih. Ill, 1. iv. 300 Erroneous Vassals. 1640 Loud. 
Petit . in Rushw. Hist . Coll. (16921 I. 94 The great en- 
crease of . . Ignorant and Erroneous Men in the Ministry. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 64 tnarg., *Tis difficult getting of 
good Doctrine in erroneous Times. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 

N. T. (1701) Matt. vi. 33 If thy judgment then be blind 
which must guide thee, what a miserable erroneous wretch 
wilt thou be. 1759 Goldsmith Miscell. Whs. (1837) III. 346 
Leibnitz, .being very erroneous himself, cannot be expected 
to have bequeathed precision to his followers. 1775 Johnson 
Tax . no Tyr. 87 That erroneous clemency. 1810 Crabbe 
Borough xx, And should have strengthened an erroneous 
heart. . *?*9 Southey Sir T. More I. 133 He who shows 
himself grievously erroneous upon one important point must 
look to have his opinions properly distrusted upon others. 

absol. 

1601 Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xxix. (1631) 43 He will never 
instruct the erronious for a frowning reply quailes him. 
1849 Altoran 188 God prolongeth the life of the erroneous. 

4 . Of doctrines, opinions, statements, etc. : Con- 
taining errors ; of the nature of error ; incorrect, 
mistaken, wrong. 

1x400 Test. Love 1. 977/2 See ye not everie wight that to 
these erronious opinions were assentaunt. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vil 539 [The] erronyouse opynyonsof y* sayd heresy 
JWyclifsJ. c 1530 More Anew. Frith Wks. <1557) 833/1 A 
letter of sir Thomas More knight Impugning the erroniousc 


wryting of John Frith agaynst the blessed sacrament of the 
aulter. Chron. Gr. Friars (183a) 63 What an ironyos 
oppynyone is this unto the leye pepufle. <887 Milton 
P. L. x. 969 How little weight my word* with thee can 
find. Found so erroneous. 17x1 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 
346 Mr. Ray says this spelling is erroneous and that ./lood 
and blood . . ought to be written flud, bind. X757 Burke 
Abridgm. Eng. Hist . Wks. (1843) II. $*9 HU astronomy is 
. . imperfect and grossly erroneous, i8ss Imibon Sc. 4 Art 
II. a But modem chemistry has shown that this was an 
erroneous supposition. 3845 Budd Dir. Liver 33 The 
erroneous impression that abscesses exUt in the liver only. 

b. Of a legal proceeding: Faulty in law, irre- 
gular 5 chiefly, vitiated by * error * in the technical 
seme : see Error 4 c. 


*485 det n Hen. FI I , c. 59 Pream., For so muihe as 
the same utlagarie is arronioiifi 1601 s Fvihkckk xst Pt. 
Parall. 58 Otherwise the iudgment iserrontouv 1818 Cruise 
Digest (cd. a) V. 100 The same lands were granted to two 
different persons, wnich was repugnant and erroneous. 1848 
Wharton Law Lev 22^2 Any matter appearing on the 
face of the record, which shews the judgment to be cito- 
neons. 

Erroneously (crJu*n/3sli),a</p. [f. Ekkonkouh 

4* -ly In an erroneous manner: fa. In an 
erratic or wandering manner, b. In a misguided 
manner, under the influence of error. 0. Other- 
wise than is the fact ; incorrectly. 

a. xaaS Roy Sat. (1845) in We wander in darckncs With 
out light crroniouhly. 

b. *51* Act 4 Hen. 17 //, c. icj Pream., F.rronyously 
defendyng and mayntqynyng his acid obstynate opynyons. 
1655 F ullkr Ch.-flist. 1. 3 They who erroneously conceive 


one God too little, will find two too many. 17*6-7 Sw if 1 
Gulliver (J.), I. .conceived it, perhaos, erroneously, rather 
to be rigorous than gentle. 1855 Macaulay Hut. Png. 


to be rigorous than gentle. 1855 Macaulay Hut. Png. 
IV. 330 They erroneously imagined that there was an exact 
analogy between, etc. 

0. 1578 Lyte Dotivens H. xliv. 303 This flowre is tailed 

Aflbdillus.. but very erroniously. 1846 Sir T. Browni 
Pseud. Ep. lit. xviii. mi If vision .. receive iu object s 
erroneously, [it is called] Hallucination. 1875 Ooilbv tint. 
17 It iscomputcd, but erroneously, mid* way between Durham 
and Newcastle. # *751 Jphnhon Idler No, 100 Fi Whith 
produce very mUcnievous mistakes when they are erron- 
eously interpreted. 1879 J. Grant in Cassells Tethn. 
Educ. IV. 382/2 Hitherto been set down most erroneously 
in all maps. 

Erroneovumess (crd«vn/asm‘s\ [f. as prec. f 
-NK8N.1 The quality of being erroneous. 

1814 A. Wotton Knnne/ront Ponte 68, 1 haue alrcadic. . 
discouered and proued the erroncousnesse of the faith of 
that Church. 1748 Hartley Obxerv Man 1. iii. 391 The 
Erroneousness of the Judgment in Children and Idiots. x8x8 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 111 . 299 The erroneousness of 
this religion. 1854 Toulm. Smith Parish (1857) II * I »hall 
show the erroneousness of the . . notion. 

fB*rroniflt. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. \,.crrdn-cm vaga- 
bond (cf. Erroneouh) + -1NT.] ?A teacher of 
false doctrine. 

16^4 E. Johnson IVondenwrkg. Prrndd. 98 These Er- 
ronist.s. .Cry out against a learnea Presbilery 

Error (e raj;. Forms : 4 erur, errur(e, 4, 6 
erroure, 4-8 errour, (4-5 arrour, -owro, er- 
rowre, 5 6 error®, 6 erore), 4- error, fa. OF. 

error , etrur, errour (mod.Kr. erreur) rr. and 
Sp. error , It. errort L. error-em, f. ct rare to 
wander, Err, (Some of the early forms may be 
due to the influence of OF. trreure :— 1 ^it. type 
*errdlttratn). 

Down to the end of the 18th t\ the prevailing form was 
errour , which is the form given by Johnson and by Todd 
(1818); Bailey’s Diet, introduces error in 1753, and this 
spelling is now universal. (In words which have -rn before 
tnc sumx, as horror, terror, mirror . the spelling of -or for 
an older • our is accepted by British as well am American 
writers. >) 

I. 1 . The action of roaming or wandering ; 
hence a devious or winding course, a roving, wind- 
ing. Now only poet. 

The primary sense in Latin; in Fr. and Eng. it occuis 
only as a conscious imitation of Lat. usage. 

*594 Daniel Compl. Rosamond Wks. (1717) 50 Intricate 
innumerable Ways, With such confused Errors. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry xvl (1660) 201 Being by error lost, they 
[dogs] have refused incat. 1636 B. Jonbon Diseoy. Wks 
(cd. Rtldg.) 765/1 His error by sea, the sack of Troy, are 
pul not as the argument of the work. 1654 R. Codrincion 
tr. Ivstine 318 But Archagathus was taken by them, who 
had lost his Father in the error of the night. 1667 Milton 

P. L, iv. 230 The crisped Brooks, Rowling. .With marie error 
under pendant shades. 1873 Latiy's Call. 1. iv. f 13. 30 
[The moon] has a kind of certainty even in her planetary 
errors. X743 R. Blair Gras** 99 Where the. .stream has slid 
along In grateful errors through the underwood. 17*0 Gay 
Poetns (1745) 1 . 13 I fan enormous salmon chance to spy The 
wanton errors of the floating fly. 187* Tennyson Gareth 4 
Lynette 1183 The damsel’s headlong error thro’ the wood. 

H. +Ss, Chagrin, fury, vexation; a wander- 
ing of the feelings ; extravagance of passion. Obs. 

[A common use in OF. ; cf. Irour, a. OF. trour anger, 
which may have been confused with this word.] 

ciyso Sir Bettes 1907 Tho was Bcue* in strong erur. 
( 13x5 Coer de L. 5937 Kyng Richard pokyd [?|>o kydl gret 
errour, Wrathc dede hyra chaung colour, c X450 Merlin 
xx. 318 A-boute his herte com so grete errour that it wete 
all his visage with tceres of his yien. 1480 Lybeaus Disc. 
1081 The lord wyth greet errour Rod horn to hyx tour. 

III. The action or state of erring. 

3 . The condition of erring in omnion ; the hold- 
ing of mistaken notions or beliefs ; an instance of 
this, a mistaken notion or belief; false beliefs 
collectively. Phrases, To be , stand in, lead into 
error ; t without error « * doubtless \ 

a X300 Cursor M. 16000 (Cott.) J*an sal rise mar h an bc- 
forn errur of vr fai. c 134® Ibid. *5225 (Cott Galb.) All men 
hat in errure is# for to be broght vnto H bits, c 1340 Ham- 
pole Pros* Tr. 9 Astronomyenes . .bey re errowre en reprof* 
fede of haly doctours. 1340 — Pr, ( on sc. 4277 Jhin sal 
bai bring h* folk in errour Thurgh hair prechyng. c 1400 
Maumdkv. xxxiv.^ (Roxb.) 155 To mayntene h*w * n 
mawmetry and haire errour. 1450 Mvic 63 Forsakcst [thou] 
alle heresies and arroum. 1475 Caxton Jason 64 'Hie king 
Serath confessid thenne openly that without errour appolio 
was a god. c 1500 Pol. Eel 4 L. Poems 44 And if sche wot 
not whoo it is, bute xtonde in erore. >548-9 (Mar.) B (e. Com. 
Prayer 127 We are brought out of darkness and error. 1598 


Shark. Merck. V. til. ii. 78 In Religion, What damned eiror, 
but some sober brow Will Mease It ? 1848 biR i . Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 8 For Error, to speake strictly, is a firme 
assent unto falsity. 1756 C Lucas Ess, IVatcts 1 . jj The 
general notion, that springs are colder in summer and 
wanner in winter, is but a vulgar error. *778 Gibbon /V» /. 
4 Fall 1 . xv. 340 The path* of error are variousand infinite. 
s8ee V. Knox Blxlani's Anat, 194 This circumstance has 
lea those into error, i860 Tvndall Glac. it. iv. 349 i-ct 
us here avoid an error which may readily arise out fofj the 
foregoing reflections. 187* Jow KiT/’/o/r»(cd.a)V. 1^6 Actions 
done in error are often thought to lie involuntary injustice, 
b, personified. 

159 o Spenser h.Q. 1, 1 . 167 God help the man so wiapl 
in rTrrours endless train. 1801 Smarm. *)ul. C . v. iii. 6y O 
Error soone concryu’d. Thou . . kU’st the Mother that en* 
gendred thee. 1646 J. Hai l Horst Fat . 6 Though error lice 
blinde, shee sometimes bringeth forth seeing Daughters. 
1738 Wbmlkv Psalms Ixsx. xv, And Error in ten thousand 
Shapes Would every gracious Soul beguile* 
t o. A delusion, trick. Obs. rare, 
c ipo Seuyn Sag. (W.) atsj So longe thai vsed this crroui 
Thai were richcher than tn emperour. 

4 . Sometlung incoricctly done through ignorance 
or inadvertence ; a mistake, e „g. in calculation, 
judgement, speech, writing, action, etc. Phrane, 
To < out mil an error. Clet it al error 1 nee Clerical) . 

a 1340 Ham polk Psalter Comm. 4^ Errour in hit is tliei 
non ( ■ 4»5 W VNioUN Cron. \. xu. 286 Huchownc bath 
and be aulore Gyltlcs ur of giet errorc. 1483 L’axion 
Cato 3, I . .byseche all suche that fynde fuulc or crrmir that 
of theyr charyte they (orrei (e and amende hit. 1538 Star- 
key England 116, 1 w yl coiifeise thy* to be a grete entire 
jn our commyu wele. 1500 Shaks. Mnis N. \ . i. 250 Tin* 
is the greatest error of all the rent ; the man should 1 ms nut 
into the l.anthumc. 1651 Hoitnrs Leviath. 1. tv. 15 ror 
the errours of Definitions multiiily themselves. 17x0 H. 
Bkdpord Find. Ch. Eng. 18a With all the Errors of the 
Press corrected in it with a Pen. 1781 Cow per Emndship 
Iv, Boy* tare but little whom they trust, An rnmir soon 
corrected. 1816 Playfair AW. Philos. 323 The first solu- 
tion of the problem of the Precession, .given by Newton. . 
is not free from error. 1855 Macaulay lint. Eng. III. 125 
He could hardly fait to perceive that he had committed a 
great error. 

tb. A mistake in the making of a thing ; n 
miscarriage, mishap; a flaw, malformation. 
Nature's error * lusus naturve. Obs. 

1398 Thkviha Barth. De P. R. v, i. 11495) lot This wonder- 
ful! errour [abortion] happyth moosl in sliepc and gcctc. 
1413 Lyix:. Pilgr. Sowte iv. xxx. '1483178 Hit bchoueth. .that 
it [a statue) l>c fourged right without# ony errour. 1697 
Drydkn (J.), He look’d like Nature’s errour, us the mind 
And body were not of a niece design’d. 1701 Bokw pm 
Johnson (1816) I. 87 .Sure, thou art an errour of nature 

o. Law . A mistake in matter ol law appealing 
on the proceeding* of a court of record. Writ oj 
error : a writ brought to procure the reversal of a 
judgement, on the ground ofenor. liy the ]udica 
ture Act of 1875 writ* of error are limited to 
criminal cases ; in civil cases appeal is substituted. 
Plaintiff \ defendant in error : the parties for or 
against whom the writ of error is used. Court oj 
error (U. S.), a court of appeal in cases of error. 
+ Clerk of tnc errors (see quot. i7o6\ 

*495 dit 11 Hen. FI l, c. 59 5 a The "cid utlagarics. were 
reversed by meanc of errour aftir the due order of your 
lawes. 184* Termes de la Ley 142 Errour in a fault in a 


judgement, or in the process#, or proceeding to iudg 
in tnc execution upon the same in a Court of Kec.or 


Igmcnt, or 
,ord 1663 


in the execution upon the same in a C-ourt ol Record sooi 
Butler Hud. 1. 11. 163 Lawyers .. Do stave and tail with 
Writs of Error. 1899 I; UITRKLL Britf Eel. <1857) IV. 50s 
The plate of clerk of the errors, worth £400 per annum 
1708 Philiips, t/erk 0/ the Errours, an Officer of the 
Common* Pleas, whose Business it is to Copy out and 
Ccitific the Tcnour of the Records of a Cause or Action, 
upon which the Writ of Errour is brought into any of those 
Courts. *775 Sheridan Rivals Prol. L 31 No writ of error 
lies— to Drury I/ane 1 1817 W. Ski.wvn Law Nisi Prim 
11. uai If the defendant avow for so much rent arrear, part 
whereof is not due at the time of the distress, and enters 
judgment for the whole, it will be error. 1811 Markham 
Const. Opin. (1839) 230 ’J*he counsel for the defendant, in 
error. x*R7 Hai lam Const. Hist. (1876* II. xii. 418 During 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries writs of error from 
inferior courts to the house of lords became far less usual. 

d. Math. The quantity by which a result ob- 
tained by observation or by approximate calcula- 
tion differ* from on accurate determination. Error 
of a planet : the difference between it* observed 
place and that indicated by calculation. Error of 
a clock : the difference between the time which it 
indicates and that which it ought to indicate. 

17*6 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. i»i All the Errors of the 
Body L % arise from the Forces represented by the Right 
lioes AM. MN. *833 IIerbchkl Astron. iii. 136 By apoly- 
ing its [clock’s] error and rate . . he can correct its indica- 
tion*. 1838 Die Morgan Probab. 135 The number of positive 
and negative error* will in the long run l»e equal. 1878 Taii 
8l Stewart Uhs. Univ. iii. 123 The same law as that of the 
Probability of error. 

5. A departure from moral rectitude ; a trans- 
gression, wrong-doing. 

In mod. use conveying the notion either of something not 
wholly voluntary, and so excusable, or of something im- 
prudent as well as blameable. Cf. 4. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron (18*0) 78 William the Conquerour 
changls his wikked wille. Out of his first errour. 1303 
Gower Con/ I. 21 Where lawe lacketh erroyr groweth. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) DUtes 11 That they xhuld 
escheue al errours & apply# them to all good ded is. 1535 
Cover dale IVisd. I. is O seke not youre owns death in y* 
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err on rc of you re life. 1611 linin' Urb. I*. 7 Wood, which 
lie offered for himselfe, nnd for the errors of the people. 
171J Hf*.NKK!.KY in Guardian No. 8 Allusions to the errors 
of a very wiki life. 179a Burkk Corr. (1844) III. 407 it is 
nn error, not of the head, hut of the heart. 1800 Mrs. 
Hkk\ ky Mourtray /'am* II. 361 Capital vice* ? Say, rather, 
fashionable errors. 1851 Kingrlry Lett, (1878) I. 35a Every 
error must in God’s universe, bring down on itself.. some 
cognate misery. 

0 . Comb., ns error blasted, - darkened , -proof, 
-sD ickcn , ^tainted, - teaching , adjs. ; error-holder. 

164 7 Ward Simple Cobler 16 A . . mindc . . * Error* blasted 
from Heaven and Hell. # 1657 S. W. Schism Dispach’t 558 
The obscurity of ambiguities is most proper and least 
offensive to his *enrour.darkned eyes. 1577 vicary’sAnat. To 
Kilr.g They arc. .condemned for ignoraunt men, and "errour- 
holders. 1846 SiiiRt.t v To Stanley , Let me deal plainly 
with your youth, Not # error*proof yet. 1871 K, Horn Ad 
Htiem iv. 63 Bring truth home, to *crror-*»trickcn souls. 
1657 S. W. ' Schism Dispach't 339 The poison of heresy 
ancf '‘error* tainted opinions. *853 G. S. Faubh Seen Ait. 
Apostasy 73 Giving need to * error-teaching spirits and to 
doct lines concerning demons. 

Error (ero.i), v. Law. [f. prec. sb.] irans. 
To ticterminc or decide to be erroneous (a decision 
of a court). 

18*8 in Wkustee ; And in mod. Diets. 

Errorful (eTOiful). [f. Error sb. F -FUL.] Er- 
roneous, faulty. 

1363-67 Foxe A. 4 M. 990 Brought in by errorfull cus- 

toine. 

t ErrOTioiUB, a. Obs . In 5 herrorious. [f. 

Error + -(i)ouh.J ? Holding erroneous tenets. 

1343 Harding Chron. ccxi. foT. ccviii, Then fled the 
kirde Cobham herrorious [v.r. erronyouse) To Wales, so 
with lollers many one. 

Errorist (e-rorist). [f. Error + -m\] One 
who is inclined to error y one who encourages and 
propagates error. 

1647 Ward Simple Cobltr 17 Prudent men . . should doc 
well not to ingage themselves in conference with Errorists. 
1849 Blachw. Mae. I. XV. 537 Our feelings are with such 
errorist s. . ,8 74. y H. Biunt Diet . Sects 4 Adalbert an 
errorist of the eighth century..wos opposed to St. Boniface 
Winfred. 

Errorless (erodes), [f. Error + -less.] With- 
out error; free from fault or mistake. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Taint. III. iv. viii. 6 18 It. .brings out 
the positive creature, errorless, unquestionable. x868 Gko. 
Eliot Sp. Gipsy 334 Shipwrecked man. .Sees that full light 
is errorless despair. 1878 P. Bayne Turit. Kerr. viii. 338 
llis Satan incarnates with errorless accuracy the Puritan 
conception of superlative sin. 

llcnce B’rrorlessiiesa, the state or condition of 
being free from error. 

1875 Holyoakk Co-op. Eng. 1 . 344 Sincerity docs not con- 
note or imply crrorlessness. 

t E*rror<ms, a. Obs. Ill 7 errourous. [f. Er- 
ror + -ous.l « Erroneous. 

1633 Ames Agst, Cerent, i, 6a By reason of an errourous 
conceit. 

t ErS. ? Obs. [a. Fr. ers — Pr. ers, app. cogn. 
with Cat. er, Sp. yero, yervo, It. ervo L. ervutn.] 
The Hitter Vetch ( Ervutn Ervilia L.). 

1378 Lytk Dodoens iv. xxiv. 483. 1879 Prior Flatit-n. s.v. 
Ers(e, obs, ff. Arse, q.v. Comb, eragerdyll 
(= * arse -girdle ) ; erswort («= *arse-zvort), some 
plant (see quot.). 

1438 E. li. Wills (188a) no To Edmond ofCornewayle an 
ersgrrdyll of siluer. a 1400 Sloaue MS. 10 b/i Titosella . . 

1 French \pitocetD . . lambestoungc uel erswort. 

Erse (i>Js), a. Forms : 4 Erisehe, Brysohe, 
4 7 Ereoh(o, 7 Erish, 8 B&rse, 8- Erse. fAn 
early Sc. variant of Irish ; either repr. OE. ftisc, 
or ON. Jrskr, or possibly descending from a 
parallel form retaining the vowel of OIr. Erin 
Ireland.] 

+ 1 . In early Sc. use : » Irish. 

c 1373 Bah hour Truce xiv. 133 The erisehe t v.r, ersch] 
kyngis. Ibtd. xvi. \oq, xviii. ns. 

2 . Applied by Sc. Lowlanders to the Gaelic 
dialect of the Highlands (which is in fact of Irish 
origin), to the i>eople speaking that dialect, to 
their customs, etc. Hence in 18th c. Erse was 
used in literaiy Eng. as the ordinary designation 
of the Gaelic of Scotland, and occasionally extended 
to the Irish Gaelic ; at present some writers apply 
it to the Irish alone. Now nearly Obs * 
c X375 flmplied In Barbour's use of Ershry : see below). 
c 1470 Hknry Wallace 1. 317 Thow Scot, abyde . . Ane 
Ersche inantill it war thi kynd to wer. (But perh. this be- 
longs to x.) 1500-90 Dunbar Dance Set 1 . Deadly Sins 116 
Thae tarmegantis, with tag and tatter, Fful lowd In Ersche 
begowth to clatter. 1769 De Toe’s Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 336 
Though the Inhabitants of Inverness speak English, yet 
there ore scarce any who do not understand the Erse or 
Irish. 1773 Boswell Johnson i< Oct., Miss M 4 Lean pro- 
duced some Erse poems by John M 4 Lean, who was a 
famous bard in Mull. 1777 Johnson in Boswell Apr., The 
Erse dialect of the Celtics language has, from the earliest 
times, been spoken in Britain. *76$ Shaw Authentic. 
Vision 14 The Earse dialect of the Gaelic was never written 
nor printed until Mr.Macfarlane. .published, in 1754, a trans- 
lation of Baxter's Call to the Unconverted, 1783 Burns 
Addr. to Dell xix. 1706 Morse Amer. Geog II. 909 The 
language, which is called the Manks, is radically Erse, 
or I run. x8»3 Byron Juan vm. xxlii, He was what Erin 
calls, in her sublime Old Erse or Irish. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XI. 33. s.v. Gaelic. The language spoken by the Scottish 


Highlanders is familiarly known among the T*owlandcr* by 
the name of the Erse, or according to the more usual pro- 
nunciation the Ersh, that is plainly the Ktrish or Irish. 1864 

I. Taylor Words 4* Places (1871) 139 The Erse of Ireland, 
the Gaelic of the Scotch Highlands, and the Manx of the 
Isle of Man. 

llcnce f I rNmMi Obs., a man who is Erse by 
birth or descent. + I rsliiry, the Gaelic-speaking 
inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland : see Irishry. 

1 500-00 Dunbar Dance Sev. Deadly Sins 113 Ffar north- 
wart in a nuke Be he the correnoch had done schout, Ers- 
chcmen so gadderit him abowt, In Hell grit rowme thay 
tuke. *373 Barbour Bruce xvm. 443 All the crischry..of 
Argyle and the Ilisalsua. ( *4*5 Sc. Acts Tas. /, 4 61 (1814) 

II . 11 Ande for twa causis andc principaly sene he kingtx 
notourus rcbellouri* &r reset in Erschry ted. 1597 IrUhrTe] 
ofYrelande. 

Ersh: see Earsh dial., eddish. 

Erst (ojst), a. and adv. Forms: 1-3 dbreat, 
ferost, 6rst, 2-4 erest, 3-1 arst, (4 ? erouat, 5 
erast, ©erst), 3-7 earst, (3 earest), 4 6 ©rate, 
(6 ierst, 6, 7 yerst), 4- erst. [OE. arcst, stipcrl. 
of «r (see Err) ; rcjir. OTeut. *airisto -, whence 
OHG. trist (MHG. Prist, mod.G. erst), OS. Prist 
(Du. ecrsl),] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . First in time or serial order. Obs . 
a 1000 Guthlac 408 (Gr.) Wajs seo acrestc earmrn gacsta 
costung ofercumen. c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 75 Fa: of neom 
wrnt fcr of his uers ana sunctc jietcr wiat jNit ereste. 
c tM 03 I, ay. 3646 pcs wes h® mresto [c 1*75 ereste) king pe ferde 
vt to riL-uing. a 1**5 Leg. Kath. 88s pcs alre schafte sch up- 
pent, Schawde urc earexte aidren..pe wit & te wei of lif. 
a 11*5 Ancr. K , xo Powcl pc crest ancre. 

t 2. absol . in advb. phrases. Now {then) at 
erst : now (then) and not sooner ; cf. Gcr. erst 
dann. (App. through misunderstanding of this, 
-Spenser has at erst +* i as soon as possible, at 
once*.) On erst (only early ME, ; also on alre 
erst ) : in the first place, at first 
a 1115 Ancr, E. 264 peonne on erest biginne 5 J>c deoflen 
to weden, a 11156/. Marker. 14 penne puddc ich in ham 
luuelichc pohtes, on carat hare unponckes. c *130 Hali 
Mad, 17 pat is on alre earst pc stude & tc time, c 1300 
Havelok 2688 Tho tarst (=at arst] bigan Godrich to go 
Vpon the Danshc. c 1374 Chaucer Booth, in. xi. 95 But 
pan atte arst l»en pei verray good, c 1386 — See* Nun’s T. 
151 And thanne at erst thus to him sayde ache. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy 1. vi, And than at erst fro hense will I wynde. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse 6 Now at erst the imess lie brcnnyng 
hotc. 1379 Sfensrr Sheph. Cal. Sept. 6 And now at carxt 
the dirke night doth hast, 1596 — T. Q. (JJ, Abandon this 
forestalled place at erst. 

B. adv. 

+ 1 . Earliest, soonest, first in order of time. 

Beowulf 616 pa freolic wif ful gcsealdc mrest east dena 
ebclweardc. c xooo yELFRic Gen. xix. 53 And code sco 
yidre swystor mrost to hi* bedde. c 1130 Hali Meid. *5 
Purh urc lafdi meidenhad pat hit higon earst pc meiden 
Marie, *361 Langl. P. PL A iv. 20 ilote Concicnce com 
arst to Court bi A Myle. 1377 Ibid . B. xtv. 216 Arst in pe 
Maistcr pan in pc man. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 7233 But Ector 
the honerable cist was on fote. 

+ 2 . In the first place, before something else is 
or was done ; in preference to doing something 
else. (Sometimes pleonastically before ere.) Obs . 

c 1160 Ballad in Eel. Ant. I. xoi Arst we sullen sdnln 
him ay rowc. c 1300 K. AID. 6480 Ac arst mony of his 
knyghtis gode Loren theo holies in heorc hodc. 1361 
Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 5 Bote Reson Rede me per-to Arst wol 
I dye I 1377 — P. PL B. v. 468, I shal seke treuthe arst ar 
I se Rome. cxTpboSirP'erutnb. 1281 Ac arst powschalt sykery 
me. . pat pou, etc. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 258/4 Why hast 
not thou erst taken awey the sowle fro my body. 1333 
Joyi. Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 30 He shuld haue erst proued 
rtin parte trw and myn false. *578 Chr. Travers in Priv. 
Travers (1851) 511 Having erst uttered the bowels of thy 
men y, thou gavest up the ghost. 1587 M. Grove Pelops 
4 Hipp. (1870) 13 Earst t'obtaine that still, Which they 
percciue doth please the flesh. 1587 Turbkrv. Trag. T. 
(1837) 276 And ierst with sodaine fearc Lepte of the bed. 
t 3 . At first, as opjiosed to afterwards. Obs. 
a 117$ Cott. Horn. 220 Aceas he him leominchnihtes erest 
twelf. .sibdan twa and scfentUe. c 1103 Lay. 27456 /Erst 
U *175 earest) heo lettc fleon to feondlichc swifte flan. ,Sco 3 - 
Oen speren chrakedcn. 1197 R. Glouc. (1724)189 Luper he 
was arst ynou, & wcl wors he was po. c 1330 A rth. 4 Mcrl. 
8407 Taurus hit t = bight] Wawain arst. a 134* Wyatt Poet , 
Whs. a Which comforts the mind, that erst for fear shook. 
1605 ft owlands HelTs Broke Loose 34 Tamberlaine Was 
earst a Shecpheard ere he play'd the King. 
t 4 . Sooner, earlier ; before a specified time or 
event : esp. with negatives ; Not erst ; not before, 
not till then. Obs . 

c 1330 Florice 4 Bl. 79a Arst ne schal hit ncuer bi do. 
*387 xrrvisa HigdenCkolU) III. 337 panne pe money schal 
be payde and nou^t arst. c 1449 Pecock Eefr. 405 Bi 
sentence of the iuge . . and not erst, neither other wise. 
1473 Caxton Jason 96 b, The wedowes^ewailled grctly be- 
cause he was not erst comen. 1388 Liturg. Serv. Q. Elis. 
(1847) Of thy most singular bounty, and never yerst seen care. 

t b. conjunctional phrases, Erst than, that m 
Before C. Obs. 

1 a 1400 Arthur 291 Now, erst pan we goo ferper Every 
man pat ys here Scy a Pater noster. ssaj Skelton Carl. 
Laurel 1033 Far may be sought Erst that ye can finde, etc 
5 . Before the present time : 
a. Referring to a remoter past : 4 Once upon 
a time *, formerly, of old. arth* orfoet. 

*4. . Songs 4 Carols (Wart on Club) aalliat ilke blyt That 
arte \\rtad arst#) hap ben, and alwey is. 1863 Butler Hud. 


1. i. 017 As erst the Phrygian Knight, So our* . .did smite His 
Trojan Horse. 1799 T. Cooke Pales , etc. 185 To Strains 
which erst the brave Tyrtams sung. 1789 Coleridge 
A *d hem Chr. II esp. Let full gratitude now prompt the tear 
Which erst did sorrow force to flow. 180S Wordsw../*. 
script . CoDorton , The ivied ruins of forlorn Grace Dicu ; 
Erst a religious House, a *839 Prakd Poems (1864) II. 48 
Count o’er the friends whom erst you knew. 8 

Misused as prep . *» Before. 

*839-48 Bailey Eestue x. 109 Erst all time And all incar- 
nate emanations. 

t b. Referring to a recent past : Not long ago, 
a little while since. Often in Spenser and Milton. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 250 That fercfull com- 
pany, that 1 Hpak of cerst. 138s J. Bell H addon’s Anew. 
Osor. 153 But a litle earst ye confessed the thyng, which 
ye do now deny. 1300 Spenser E. Q. i. v, 0 The armes 
that cant so bright dm show. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. x\. 
xcv. 381 The vgliest was this Plot, Prcuented earst mira* 
culousty. *663 Butirr Hud. 1. iii. (1694) 179 Meanwhile 
the other Champions, yerst In hurry of the fight dis- 
perse Arriv’d. *671 Milton Samson 1543 This .. horrid 
spectacle, Which erst my eyes beheld, and yet behold. *79* 
Cowpkr Retired Cat 100 Forth skipped the cat, not now 
replete A* erst with niry self-conceit. 

0 . In comb, with adis. and ppl. adjs. 

X594 J. Dickenson A risbas (1878) 33 Wherewith Flora had 
tn plcntie poudrod the frenhnesse of her earst-green hue. 160a 
Carrw Cornwall 100 a, The earst remembered Sir Ric- .en- 
tertained at one time, .the admirals of the English, Spanish, 
and NethcrJand fleet*. *740 Somkrvillf. llobbinol (1749) 
135 All but the stout And erst unconquer’d Hildebrand, 
llcnce B rrtly adv., in the first place. 
x6oo Chester PL Proem (Shako. Soc.) 3 Their fore be bouldc 
Erstelyc to playe the .same. 

Erstwhile (o-ist,hwoil),^z/. arch. [f. ER8T + 
While adv. (The stress is variable.)] Some 
while ago, formerly. Also f Erst whiles [see 
Whiles], in same sense. 

1569 Spenser Sonn. ix. in Van der Noodt’s Theatre for 
Worldlings , Which erstwhile [later edd. cam] so plcnsaunt 
scent did yeldc. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 111. xix. 56 
They resist the truth erstwhile by them professed. 1309 
Sandys Europoe Spec . (1632) 184 Those very same minds, 
wherein they were erst-whilex enshrined with all devotion. 
16*4 Gataker Transubst. 209 Which our advcrsaric also 
Karst whiles confessed. 166a Glanvill Lux Orient. 180 
Those thick and clammy vapours which erstwhile ascended 
in such vast measures . . must, .descend again. i88x Dur- 
I'ikld Don QuLr. II. 407 During that year the clouds erst- 
while had withheld their dew from the earth. 

Ert, obs. form of art : see Be v. 
t Ert, v. Obs. [prob. , a. ON. erta to taunt, 
tease; but cf. Art vJ] 

1 . trans. a. To incite, urge on, encourage. Const. 
on, to, till } and to with inf. Also with on* b. 
To irritate, provoke. 

c *3*3 Metr. Horn. Prol. 5 That thai mai her nnd hald in 
hert, Thinge. that thaim til God mai ert. Ibid 19 (Jm;n 
Crist cumes intil our hertes, To lef sin he us ertes, c *400 
Dcstr . Ttyy 485 7 We haue ournyt hym with augur, ertid 
hym mykilf. Ibid. 12326 To ert hym on exile cuer of the 
londe. c 1040 Prom p. Pan k 142 Ertyn, irrito. *780 !). 
Davidson Seasons 24 (Jam.) The herd, .now and then Em 
on the tir'd tike with ‘Sheep awa, a, a ! ' 

absol. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2725 Envy, J>ai Euermore ertis 
to skathe. 

2 . intr. To be eager, prone ; to hurry. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 264 He ertidc to an endc egcrly fast. 
Hence + B rtand ppl. a., pressing on, ambitious, 
f B rter, one who provokes, f B rtln g vbl. sb., 
the action of the vb. Ert. 

c *440 Gaw. 4 Gol. xxxi. Schir Gawyne . .Egir, nnd ertand, 
and ryght anterus. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 14a Ertare, irri- 
tutor, irritatrix. Ibid. 142 Ertynge, trritacio. 

Erth, -en, obs. forms of Earth, Earthen. 
Erthe, ? var. of Erd v. Obs. to dwell. 
c *300 Havelok 739 Bigan he there for to erthe. 

Ertu, obs. f. art thou : see Be v. and Thou. 
Embescano© (erwbe’sens). rare. [a. F. Pu- 
bescence, ad. late L. Prubcscentia, f. erftbescent-em : 
see next and -ence.] Erubescent quality or state. 

*736 in Bailey. *773 in Ash. 1893 New Monthly Mag. 
VII. 143 He.. sent forth blood of a brilliant erubcscencc. 
*886 Academy 31 July 66/3 To describe as the 4 law of cru- 
besccnce ' the fact, etc. 

So Brube eoency. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1736 in Baujey. In mod. Diets. 
ErubMOent (cr*bc*s$nt), a* [ad. L. erube- 
scent-em, pr. pple. of erubesepe to blush, f. e out 
+ rubesclfre to redden. Cf. F. Pubescent.] Red- 
dening, blushing. 

*736 in Bailey. *773 in Ash. *840 Thackeray Pen* 
dennis liii, The Major erubescent confounded the impu- 
dence of the young folks. 

U quasi-w. « Rubefacient. 

*813 H. H. Wilson Ess. onSansk. Lit. (*864) 1 . 383 Besides 
these we have thread, leaves, bandages, pledgets, heated 
metallic plates for erubescents { etc. 

Srubesoit© (erssbe^sait). Min [f. L. erubesc • 
Pe (see prec.) 4 -tte.] A copper sulphide, purple 
copper. 

*8je Dana Min. 511 Massive varieties of erubesdta are 
found in the U.S. *88a Watts Diet* Chsm* II. 30s Em- 
bescite, Purple copper. 

II Eruoft (friJ ka). rare* See Eeuke. [L. eruca 
caterpillar.] The larva of a butterfly or such like 
insect ; a caterpillar. Hence Bruoa-Iike a. 

f *609 Bible (Douay) JoetL 4 Comm., Eruca, a worme that 
destroy tih herbes and fruictes.) *6fi Ray Creation (170s) 
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it 6 May be observed in the production of silk worms, yea 
all other eruca’s, and many insects more ! a 1I39 Galt 
Damn Dest. 111. (1840) 99 Eruca-like they rise, As bright 
aurelias in the summer’s shine. 

Ernoio (fr«i«k), a. Chetn. [f. L. erica a kind 
of cabbage + -10.] Of or pertaining to eruca, 
Bfuoio acid, * an acid (Cat O t ) obtained by the 
t saponification of the fixed oil of white mustard 
(Sinapis alba) * (Watts Diet. Chem.). 

1869 K oscoe Eton. Chem. 390 Erucic acid is contained in 
rapesecd oil 

Eruciform (Jrtf-sifpim), a. Ent, [f. L. eruca 
caterpillar : see -form.] Resembling a caterpillar. 

1874 Lubbock Orig. 4 Met. Ins. v. 88 (Two types of Larva* J 
Packard has named Leptiform and Eruciform. 

ErriCt (frrrkt). [ad. L. cruet- are, f. e out + ruei- 
tlre to belch, emit. Cf. It eruttare, Sp. crutar.'] 

1 . intr. a. To void wind noisily from the stomach 
through the mouth, f b. To rise in eructation. 

s666u. Harvey Morb. Angl iv. 46 By force of these 
torrid streams eruct ing into several parts.. those flushings 
. .are produced. 175a Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 10 Beware 
. .of chewing on both sides of your mouth, as well as cruet* 
ing before company. 

2 . tram. a. To emit (fumes) by eructation ; «* 
Bbloh 3. b. Of a volcano ; ** Belch 5. 

1774, 1869 [see Eructro ///. <1. J 

Eructate (frtrkbrft), v. Now rare. [f. L. 
cruet at- ppl. stem of cructarc (sec prec.).] 1 . tram . 
To lielch, vomit forth. Chiefly tramf. and fig. 

1638 Rousr Heav. Univ, iv. (170a) 34 This affection doth 
eructate, .hidden truths, c 1645 Howki t. Lett (1650) I. 44 
That /Etna in times past hath eructated such huge gobbets of 
fire, 1653 Milton 2nd Defence 964 You have Ixigun to 
eructate the rage of your apostacy. 178a V. Knox Esm. I. 4a 
Though he should, .daily eructate his invectives against the 
most respectable men. 1808 in Weiistlr ; and in mod. Diets. 
2 . intr, = Ekuct i. 

y74 Joki. Colli hr [J. L. Bickncll] Mm. Trav. (1775) 93 
After this, he successively coughed, sneezed, hiccupped, 
eructated, squeaked, etc. 

Eructation (/r»ktf l *Jan). Also 6 eruotua- 
oyon. [ad. L. eructatidn-em, n. of action f. eructa- 
te : see Eruct.] 

1 . The action of voiding wind from the stomach 
through the mouth ; belching. 

1533 Elyot Cast, Helthe (1541) 41 b, The savour of his 
meate by eructation ascendcth. 1549 Bookde Dyetary viii. 
(1870) 247 Lest that the meale which is in your stomacke, 
thorow eructuacyons. .ascend. 16x9 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 7* Ginger, .lireventcth sowrc eructation. 1699 
Evelyn A cet aria 17 Cabbage.. is greatly accus’d for lying 
undigested in the Stomach and provoking Eructations. 
1847 Youatt Norse xiv. 300 The animal has no power to 
expel this dangerous flatus by eructation. *869 E. A. Pakkks 
Fra*.t. Hygiene (ed. 3) 67 Dyspepsia .. Attended with., 
enormous eructations after meals, 
t b. fig. Obs. 

1647 H. More Poems 235 Oft the soul lets file Such un- 
expected eructations. 1^83 A rgt.for Union 22 They have 
Mental Prayer, and. .Spiritual Eructations. 

2 . The eruptive action of a volcano; violent 
emission (of flames, etc.). Also fig. 

165a T. Hall Height Rloq . 65 The /Etna, whose eructa- 
tions throw whole stones from its depths. 1676 Marvell 
Def John Howe Wks, (1875) IV. 234 Bat a perpetual eruc- 
tation there is of humane passions. 169a Ray Phye. Theol. 
Pise. (1713) 19 The mountain ./Etna, at the last Eructation 
. . disgorged . .a Flood of melted Materials. 1783 Phil. Trans . 
LXXHI. i6t The eructation of elastic vapour from below. 
l86a G. P. Scropb Volcanoes 94 The column of ashes pro- 
jected becomes gradually shorter, the eructations less 
frequent. 

8. concr. That which is belched forth. Also fig. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iii. 16 1 What is it else, 
but an eructation of tne minde T 1684 Power Exp, Philos. 
in. 155 The grosser Steams.. are the fuliginous Eructations 
of that internal Fire which constantly bums within us. 1701 
tr. Lt Clerks Prim. Fathers 104 One (Philogonius Bishop 
of Antioch) said, 4 That the Son was an Eructation 

t Eractator. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Eructate + 
-OR.] One who ‘eructates \ 

17^7 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 34 The former was 
assisted by the aaxiliar virtues ancl subsidiary aids of 
patriots, anterior eructators. 

Emoted (fru kted),///. a. [f. Eruct v. + -ED 1 .] 
Thrown up by eructation. 

1774 Strange Basaltine Columns In Phil. Tram. LXV. 
90 Vesuvius, ./Etna . . and such like eructed piles, 1869 E. A 
Parkes Tract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 67 The eructed gas had a 
strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Emotion (/tokfen). rare. [n. of action f. 
Eruct: see -tion.J The action of eructing. 
lit. and fig, 

1893 Cockeram, Eruction, Belkin*. 1837 Fraser *s Mag. 
XV. 586 They are utterly insensible to any eruction of 
generosity. 184a Tait's Mag. IX. 723 Bonfires of immense 
eruction Fling abroad their gorgeous ray's. 

Eradit (e*r«dit). rare. [a. Fr. trudit, «next.] 
- Erudite sb. 

1800 Monthly Mag, VIII. 600 The Jesuits certainly have 
deserved, .much admiration for the classical learning which 
their erudits displayed. 187s Daily Nnvs a May 9/7 [Lord 
A! wyne Compton denied] that the intelligence of the country 
was against the creed, and its supporters only Oxford and 
Cambridge erudits. 

Erudite (cTifdnit), a. and sb. [ad. L. erudit-us, 
i. erudite to instruct, train, f. e out + rudis rude, 
untrained.] 


A. adj. 

1 . Of persons and their faculties : + a. Trained, 
well-instructed {obs. or areh.) \ b. Learned, scho- 
larly. (Now somewhat rare cxc. in sarcastic use.) 

1439-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 931 A man called© Nanus, 
erudite in the arte of nigromancy. 1539 J Fostkic in Kills 
Orig. Lett. 1. 141 II. iia The Kyngys crudyte jugementt, 
with all bys cownccll temperall and spyrytuall hnthc sta- 
bleschyd a contrary order. 1596 Marston Pygmal. Sat. iv. 
133 Would ever any erudite Pedant Seeme in ms artlcs lines 
so insolent? a Ld. Ciikstkrpiicld (T.), Your Latin 
lecture is as good Latin as the erudite Germans speak or 
write. 1791 D’lsRAELiCwr. Lit. (1858) I. 3 Having chosen 
the erudite Varro for its librarian. 1893 Lamb Elsa Ser. 1 ii. 
(i 860 15 Those varia: lectlones, so tempting to the more 
erudite palates. 1849 Lytton Cations I. 24 Before I was 
six years old, I was erudite in thnt primitive literature. 
*87$ Hamer ton Intel l. Life xi. ii. ^08 The remarkably 
skilful man is not likely to be the erudite man. 

2 . Of literary productions, etc. : Characterized 
by erudition. 

*533 More Apol. v. Wks. 854/1 Shewed In his most erudite 
famous booke agaynst Luther, a 1887 Ier. Tayior (W.), 
Erudite and metaphysical theology. 1715 M. Davilh A then. 
Frit. 1. 6 The fore-mentioned Treasuries of Erudite Pamph- 
let-tracts. i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. 11 . 93 A most erudite 
sermon on the rites and ceremonies of Christmas. 1861 
Geo. Eliot Silas M, 16 Some erudite research, some inge- 
nious project. 

B. sb. [So Fr. /1W1V.] An erudite person, a 
scholar, rare. 

,865 G rote Plato I. iv. 14 1 These laborious and useful 
erudites. 1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept 3/1 There arc to be 
found, in and out of America, women citizens of that gt cat 
country, .female would-be crudites. 

Hence Bruditsly cutv., in an erudite manner, 
learnedly, skilfully. Bruditeness, the quality or 
condition of being erudite. Srudltloal a. rare, 
characterized by, or laying claim to, erudition. 

1599 More Snpplic. Soulys Wks. 331/1 Thcyr holy workes 
eruditely written. 1736 in Baii kv. 1811 Byron Hints fr. 
Horace 433 Who eruditely know To separate the elegant 
and low. 188a Lytkin .v/r. . Story II. 68 The truth wnich 
you so eruditely insinuate to be a fable. 1818 Coleridge 
Lit. Ecm. (18361 I. 160 Some meritorious modern j>oets. at- 
tempt an eruditeness. 1839 Fraser* s Afag.V 1 . 107 Edinburgh, 
the most cruditical city in Christendom. 1838 Galt in 
Tail's Majr.V. 43 There is no saying how oruditicAl I became. 

Eradltion (emdi'jbn). Forma: 5-6 erudi- 
oioun(e, 6 erudioian, -ion, -yon, erudycyon, 
-ditioun, -dytion, 5- erudition, [ad. L. erudition - 
cm, n. of action f. erudite : see prec, Cf. F. 
tradition.] 

f 1 . The action or process of training or instruct- 
ing ; instruction, education. Obs. 

c 1400 Bervn 1428, I scyd a word or to. . Ffor thyne erudi- 
cioune. 1483CAXTON Cato 2 For the erudition of my loid 
lloushcr. *533 Bkllendkn Livy 111. (1822) 268 Commoun 
skulis war devisit for erudicioun of young persouns. a 1606 
Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. Law xviiL 67 Hcc had contracted 
for his owne aliments and erudition. 1740 Fielding Tom 
Jones t. vi, This gift Jenny had . . improved by erudition. 

+ 2. concr. Imparted instruction, teaching; also 
a doctrine, maxim. Obs. 

x<a8 Roy Sat., Doingc after the apostles crudicion. . I . . 
will not lie negligent to nut my brethren in rcmcmbrnuncc. 
1567 Trial Treat. in Hazl. Dodxley III. 300 Let all men 
consider this good erudition. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
77 b, It is a common erudicion and learning that a man, etc. 

3 . f The state or condition of being trained 
or instructed ; const, in, of {obs.). b. In later 
use : Acquired knowledge, esp. in languages, lite- 
rature, antiquities, etc. ; learning, scholarship. 

1330 Palsgr. Introd. 6 Your noble graces other manyfolde 
sortes of excellent crudytion and lytterature. a t<*3 Frith 
Another flk. agst. R as tell (1829) 210 More and Rochester 
were men of,, singular erudition in all kind of learning. 
1536 Bkllenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xviii. Howl*Tt 
they had na sicker cognosance and ful erudition ot al thingis. 
a 1839 Wotton(J.), The Earl was of good erudition, having 
been placed at study in Cambridge very young. 1718 F ret • 
thinker No. 18. no Madam Dacicr has the Advantage iu 
Point of Erudition. 1796 Morse Arner. Geog. 11 . 65 She 
had a romantic taste for classical erudition, i960 Macaulay 
Biog. (1867)13 Exhibiting a little erudition in such a manner 
ns to make it look like a great deal. 1869 Goui.rurn Fere. 
Relig. i. (1873) 1 Some Monks and Priests, .represented all 
the erudition of their times. 

t 4 . Of a coin: Perfect workmanship, finish. 
Obs. rare . 

1709 Addison Dial Medals Wks. 17*1 I. 437 The intrinsic 
value of an old coin does not consist in its metal but its eru- 
dition. It is the Device that has raised the species. 1747 
Dinglky Gems in Phil. Trans. XLIV, 506 The Merit both 
of Intaglio’s and Cameo’s depends on their Erudition, on 
the. Goodness of the Workmanship, and on the Beauty of 
their Polish. 

Hence Brnditloxial a., of or pertaining to eru- 
dition, f educational, disciplinary. Brudltionlst, 
one who devote* himself to erudition or training. 

1857 M. Lawrence Use 4 Prael. Faith 245 A conditional 
speech is but an eruditional speech, to warn us of our weak- 1 
ness. i8o< W. Taylor in Kobberdi Mem. 1 1. 107 The 
poem struck me as., having lyrical and eruditional merit. 
1838 Chalmrrs Mor. a Mental Philos , Wks. V. 57 They 
never fully grappled with the Question as eruditiomst*. 

t E*CTIgatd, fpl. a. Obs.~* [ad. L. erugat-us, 
pa. pple. of (ruga-re to remove wrinkle*, 1 . e out 
4 ruga wrinkle.] Having the wrinkle* rubbed 
out, smooth. 

1840 in Smart. 1859 la WoacBmt ; and in mod. Diets. I 


t SlrtUfftf, r, Obs. rare. [f. L. crug,}/ ppl 
stem ofetugitre (*ce prec.).] Irons. To icmovc 
wrinkle* from ; to smooth. 

1856 in Blount Gtossogr. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Pis p 
297 * Chian Earth., erugntes the face, makes It splendid 
and deleatex iM-ars. 

t Erag&'tion. Oh.-* [f. a* prec. : see 

•ATioN.j A taking away of wrinkle*. 

1736 in Bailey. 

+ Era ginary, a. Oh. [f. L. o rigin -cm nisi 
of copticr, verdigris K -ARY.] — next, 

1681 Phil, Trans. XII. 77 Another kind of Kruginaiy 
Stono, which yields a variolate and stiptick cflloreMcmfL 
tEra’ginOTUI, a. Oh. [ad. I„ nrngini’\u\, i. 
itrtigitt ent : see prcc.l Pattaking of the nature ot 
substance of verdigri*, or of copper itself; ie- 
scmbling verdigris. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rf. vi. xtl. 336 Artificial! top. 
perose. ,U a rough and acrimonious kind** of salt drawn mil 
of fcrreotiH and eruginous earths, 1866 G Harvey A/a# A. 
Angl. (J .>, Agues dc))cnd. .upon an adust stibial or cruginou* 
sulphur. 

Erugo : sec Auttmo. 

Eruh, var. of A hob a. Oh. 

a taa$ An<r, R. 296 Nc vf him neuci iu^ong : auh tep 
him o^c schulle, uor he is eruh nsc Ikjoiv heron. 

t Eni’ke. Oh. [Anglicircd form of Krupa.] 
A caterpillar. 

138a Wv< liy J<**'ty 4 A locust etc the re idue of cruki , that 
is, a wormc of howis. 1809 Butt r tDmi.iyi ibid., ’1 lie ion- 
due of the erukc hath the bn list eaten |*7i» J (Jrirn 
wood Eng. Gtam. Enike from hi uin, tins home tutu to 
Ear- Wig, as if it took its Name from the Ear.] 

+ Errrmnate t v. Oh. ° [f. l.. trrumn a + 
•atk^.] Irons. To impoverish, make miserable. 
1899-1739 in Coles. 1775 in Aril 
tEra’mny. Oh. [ad. L. nrumna of same 
meaning ; after the sup}x>scd analogy ol calumny , 
etc.] Calamity, hardship. 

1657 Tomi in son Renou's Pixp. 148 That God might free 
man from those erumnicH and egritudes wherewith he is., 
pestered. 1837 P/iyr. Piet., F.rnmnus , griefs, miseries. 

t Enrmp, v. [ad. crump- ire : sec next.] 
intr. To break out as an eruption. 

1837 Tommnson Renou's Dtxp . 658 Oyl of Myitle*.. 
emends biles, or lumps crumping. 

Ernmpent (fri;*mi>ent), a. [ad. L. cm m pent • 
cm, pr. pple. of crumpEre, f. c out - 4 - rumplrc to 
burst forth.] That bursts forth. 

1650 Bui wru Anthropo/net. 131 The Masculine, fatuity. . 
either erumocnL, ana progredient, or consumed. 1837 
Berkeley L'ryptog. Bot. 313 This genus seems to me 
essentially innnto-enimjxint. 1B71 Cooke k unci (18751 li )7 
The entinpe-nt ostiola of the pcrithecia of Melunconls stil- 
hostonia. 

t Enrnoate, V. Obs. rare-', [f. L. i'runiiit- 
ppl. stem of crunedre, f. c out + rune lire to weed.] 
tram. To weed out, extirpate. 

1851 Biggs New Pixp, 197 '1 hose lares, enormities .. are 
with ease eruncated. 

Hence arunoa tion, a taking away of weeds. 

1678-Z706 III PlItLllWl. 

Erapt (/r» pt), v. [f. L. erupt- ppl. stem of 
crutnpEte to break out, burst forth : see Krumfknt. 
The transit! vo senses have l**en dcvc*lo]>t*d under 
the influence of the sb. Kkittjon.] 

1 . intr. To burst forth in the process of growth. 
Now only of the teeth : To break through the 
*kin of the gums. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disk. 933 Its root*, .from which 
some sprigs erupt. 1878 L. V. Meredith Teeth 44 Some- 
time* the processor absorption in the roots of the temporal v 
teeth fails to be brought al>out, and the permanent teeth 
erupt in front of or behind them. 

b. Irons. To force (teeth) through the gums. 
**59 J- Tomr» Dental Surg. 53 The incisors and first 
temporary molars have l>een erujrtcd. *883 W. White* 
holse in Standard 25 Jan. 6/3 The four teeth slated to have 
been extracted never were erupted. 

2 . intr. Of a volcano, geyser, etc. : To break 
out in eruption, be in a state of eruption. (Perhaps 
often felt as an absol. use of 2 b.). Also of vol- 
canic masse* or showers : To burst forth. 

s 770 Hamilton Soil Naples in Phil. Tram. LX I. 12 
Stralx). Dio, Vitruvius, all agree, that Vesuvius, in then 
time, shewed signs of having formerly erupt* it. 1788 Ibid. 
LXXVL 379 Suppose Mount Etna to ha\e (.cased erupting 
for many ages. 1861 E. T Hoi 1 and in Peaks, Passes 4 
Glac. Ser 11. I. 10 A treatment under who Ii this fountain 
can generally he mode to erupt 1866 AniiTEd in Intel/. 
Obserr. No, 52. 270 The showers continued to erupt. 1879 
Lk Contl Llent. (teal. 81 Volcanoes which have not been 
known to erupt during historic times arc said to l>c extinct. 
Jig. 1881 W. SiMi-soN in Academy 8 Jan. 22/5 Our modern 
Proteus, .‘erupts’ in an entirely new direction. 

b. irons. Of a volcano, geyser, or any subter- 
ranean force : To throw out in an eruption. 

1789 Hamilton Etna in Phil Trans. LX. 17 1 found, 
with respect to the matter erupted, nothing on Mount Etna 
that Vesuvius docs not produce. 1833 Lykll Princ. Gcal. 
111. 183 The volcanic rocks of Tuscany, .have been chiefly 
erupted beneath the sea. 

3 - intr. Of a river : To burst forth* f 
1884S. F. Surtees Waifs 4 Strays N . Humber Hist . 86 
The Don.. erupts into what has evidently been a large 
inland lake. 
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Hence Kru'pted, Krn-pttng ppl. a. 

»7«* Hamilton Etna in Phil. Trans. LX. 17 A much 
greater variety in the erupted matter and lavas. 1797 
Holcroft Stolbergs 1 rav . (ed. a) I V.xciv. 393 The erupting 
floods of Are. iaaa B/ackw. Mae. XVI. 70a Visions of 
erupted embers. 1070 Proctor Other Worlds i. 17 note, 
Vomited forth by the erupting mountain. 

Er uption (frrpjon). [ad. L. erupt iott-em, n. 
of action f. crumpfrc : see Ebumpknt. Cf. Fr. 
fn*ption,'\ 

1 . The bursting forth (of water, fire, air, etc.) 
from natural or artificial limits. 

iffl Edkn Decades W. fnd. 111, vm. (Arb.) 173 Eruptions 
of the springes owte of the montaines. 1003 Verstegan 


iffl Eden Decades W. fnd. 111. vm. (Arb.J 173 Eruptions 
of the springes owte of the montaines. 1005 Verstegan 
Dec. Inf ell. tv. < 1628) 100 The great harmes that these parts 
haue heretofore by eruption of the sea sustained. 1669 
Hoyle Contn . New Exp. 11. <s68a) 128 The compressed air 
suddenly finding out a way of eruption. 17*5 I>k Foe Voy, 
round World (1840) 343, I sat up .. staring out from the 
window at the eruption of fire upon the hills. 1774 Pen- 
nant Tour Scoll. in 1773, 19 Felling Moss, which made an 
eruption similar to Solway. sSio O. S. Faber Disp&tsa- 
lions (i8aj) 1. 106 During tnc whole sixteen centuries which 
intervened l»etween the sentence of Cain and the eruption 
of the deluge. 1830 Lykll Trine. Geol. I. 387 One of the 
most memorable eruptions occurred in 1431, where the tide 
. . hurst through a dam . . and overflowed twenty-two villages. 
U Used for: The bursting (of a gun). rare-'. 
1660 T. WiLiaFORD Scales Commerce 193 All guns., per- 
petrated with cold and frosty weather are most subject to 
an eruption at the first shot. 

b. cotter. That which bursts forth; a sudden 
rush of flame, smoke, water, etc. 

1699 Garth Distent. 6 From the Vulcano’a gross erup- 
tions rise. 17*7 Hrrkki.ky in Fraser Lift 581 The .streets 
of Naples .. paved with the matter of eruptions. 17*8 
Mallet Excursion 43 With btaik Eruption in foul Sturm 
A Night of Smoke. . Rolls forth. 1774 Pennant Tour St of/, 
in 1773, 67 The eruption burst from the place of its dis- 
charge, like a cataract. 

2 . An outbreak of volcanic activity ; the ejection 
of solid or liquid matter by a volcano, of hot water 
from a geyser, etc. 

(**>3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1190 The breakings forth 
and eruptions of fire out of a mountaine.j 1740 Gray Let . 
in Poems (1775)94 A Roman town that, .was overwhelmed 
by a furious eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat . II. 133 Iceland chronicles give a list of 63 erup- 
tion* at Heck la. , I§ # DuFrRRiN Lett. High Lat. (1867) 87 
Our principal object in coming, .was to sec an eruption of 
the Great Geysir. 1878 Page Advd. Text-bk. Geol. hi. 50 
Consolidated products of volcanic eruption. 

3 . Of persons : The action of breaking forth, of 
issuing suddenly and violently from within boun- 
daries ; e.g. the sallying forth of armed men from 
a stronghold, or of a horde of barbarians from their 
own country, the forcible escape of a prisoner, 
etc. rare in recent use. 

1615 G. Sandy* Trees*. 43 Two hundred and fourteene years 
after their eruption out of Scythia. 1613 Th. Ailesbury 
Sermon (1624! 17 In that eruption of the Prodigall sonne 
from his Father. 1638 Hkywood Rape Lucr. Wkx. 1874 V. 
305 The enemie is pounded fast In their owne fold* . . 
There's no emotion to be feared. 363a Needham tr. Sel- 
dens Mare CL 36a Danegeld for the pay of those that 
should be imploied to hinder the eruption of Pirates, a *677 


should be imploied to hinder the eruption 
Harrow Pope's Sufrem. (1687) 181 The eruptions of Barba* 
rians, the straits of Kmperotirs. . See. did all turn to account 
for him. 1773 Johnson Tax no Tyr. 18 Of this kind were 
the eruptions 0! tho*e nations. 18a* Q. Rev. XXV II. 377 
Securing to them the benefits of prison-discipline, by pro- 
viding against furtive or forcible eruptions. 

4 . fig. In many obvious applications of the sense 
* outbreak * : An outbreak of disease, war, cala- 
mity, or evil of any kind ; an outburst of passion, 
eloquence, or merriment ; a 4 sally ' of wit. Now 
rare , except with distinct allusion to sense a. 

t<88 Shaks. L . L. L. v. 1. iar lire Curate and yoursweet 
self are good at such eruptions, and nodaine breaking out of 
myrth. x6oa — Ham. 1. i. 60 This boadcs some strange 
erruption to our State. 1636 Owrn Mortific. Sin (1668) 47 
A man may be sensible of a lust, set himself against the 
eruptions or it. 1680 Life Edw. II. In Select. Hart. Misc. 
(*793> 33, The archbishop of York, .resolves to oppose this 
over-daring and insolent eruption, H. Walfolk 

Vertu/s Anted. Paint. (1786) V. 107 Before the eruption of 
the civil war. 41847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor III. 
xviii. 33 There is nothing which retards the progress of the 
Gospel so much as the remaining eruptions or sin among the 
rulers of the Church. 1883 G. A. MacDomnrll Chess 
Life-Pictures 8 The twirling of that ornament in his hand 
. .portended an anecdotal or jocose eruption. 

6. f a. In plants : The bunting forth from the 
bark of buds, leaves, offshoots, roots, etc. ; also 
cotter, an excrescence. Obs. b. Of the teeth : The 
action of breaking out from the gums, In the pro- 
cess of 4 cutting the teeth \ 


cess of 4 cutting the teeth \ 

a. xM Bacon Sylva ( 1631) 6 588 When they fthe branches] 
make an Eruption, they breake forth casually, where they 
finde best way In the Barke or Rinde. tooo Sharrock 
Vegetables tit Both buds and leaves, and all eruption! . .on 
every vegetable. 1671 Grew Anest. Plants 1. a? The place 
of their (Trunk-roots'] Eruption is sometimes all along the 
Trunk ; as in Mint. *713 Drrham Phys.-Theot. x. L 447 
The Art in Folding up the leaves before their eruption out 
of their Gems, etc. is incomparable. 

b. 1839 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 104 The relations of the 
eruption of the permanent teeth to the age of the individual 
*863 Hungry Man's Place Nat. il 83 The order of erup- 
tion of the permanent teeth is different. 

6 . Path. a. A breaking out of a rash, or of 
pimples on the skin. (In early use with notion of 


a 4 breaking out 1 of latent disease or of 4 peccant 
humours \) 

1396 Shake, 1 Hen. IV, in. L 37 Diseased Nature often- 
times breokes forth In strange eruptions. 167a Gov. Tongue 
vi. (ed. 3) X03 When there is An eruption or Humor in any 
part, tis not cured meerly by outward applications. 1731 
Arbuthnot Aliments 173 Some Sorts of cutaneous Erup- 
tions are occasion'd by feeding much on acid unripe Fruit*. 
1799 Med. Jml . I. 333 An eruption of pimples on that day, 
which disappeared on the next. 

b. The skin affection itself; an efflorescence, 
rash. 

1770 Junius Lett, xxxtx. 303 No man regards an eruption 
upon the surface, when he feels a mortification approach- 
ing to his heart. t8os Med. Jml. VIII. 147 The matter. . 
.scarcely ever afforded any eruptions like the smallpox. 
1846 f. Baxter Lihr. Tract . Agric. (ed. 4) II. 156 A scaly 
eruption appears, attended by extreme itching. x88a 
Squire in Quain Med. Diet. 937 The declining rash of 
measles leaves a mottling of the skin, not unlike the mul- 
berry eruption of typhus. 

Hence BnrptionaX [ + -al], a ., of or pertaining 
to volcanic eruption. 

*858 G. P. Scropb Geol. 4- Volcanoes Centr. Fr. (ed. a) 21a 
It may have sustained considerable absolute elevation . . 
during Its emotional era. 1883 Proctor in Knowledge 
30 June 384/a When there are few spots or none on the sun’s 
surface, the eruptional or jet prominences are not seen. 

Eruptive (Inr ptiv), a. [a. Fr. Sruptif, -ive, f. 
erupt - ppl. stem of frumpfre: sec Ehipt and -ive.] 

1 . Bursting forth; inclined or accustomed to 
break out from restraint, or to burst into violent 
action. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 143 All which is per- 
verted in this eruptive generation. 1744 Thomson Summer 
1132 The sudden glance [lightning] Appears far south 
eruptive through the cloud. x86^ M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 
6s The eruptive and the aggressive manner in literature. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Nirhtx. 117 Hell, eruptive and 
fuliginous, Sickens to very pallor. 

2 . Of or pertaining to volcanic eruption ; tending 
to or engaged in eruption ; of the nature of or 
characterized by eruption. Of rocks : Formed or 
forced up by eruption, showing traces of eruption. 

*709 Kirwan Geol. Ess. *88 Into these errors Mr. White- 


hurst was betrayed by his fondness for the eruptive or plu- 
tonic theory. 18x9 Byron Troth. Dante 111. 187 The 
volcano’s fierce eruptive crest. 1849 Murchison Siluria v. 


02 Crystalline rock, both eruptive and mctamorphic. i860 
Phillips Vesuv. iii. 79 Within the crater was found a round 
and small actively eruptive cone. 1878 Newcomb Pop. 
Astron. ill. Si. 262 The eruptive protube ranees. 

quosi-rA 1884 Irving in Amer. Jml. Sc. Ser. in. (1885) 
XXIX. 341 The gneisses, .forming our supposed eruptive*, 
are if eruptive, manifestly not to be compared with the 
lavas of modern times. 

8. Path. Attended with or producing eruption 
or efflorescence. 

1790 Sir W. Fohdycb Virtues Mur. Acid. 1 The striking 
effects produced by the spirit of sea-salt in all our putrid 
diseases. .1 mean the Emotive fevers. *796 Burkk Regit, 
Peace Wks. (1843) 11. 279 It is inthe nature of these erup- 
tive diseases in the state to sink in by fits, and re-appear. 
1834 Penny Cycl. II. 207/3 Antimony is also used in some 
emptive or exanthematous fevers. 1831 Miss Yonge 
Cameos { 1877) III. v. 41 A serious attack of illness of an 
eruptive kind. 

b. transf (humorous.) 

1848 Thackp.ray Bh. Snobs xxxiii, Thomas wears a page’s 
costume of emptive buttons. 

Hence Snrptlvely a. } in an eruptive manner. 
BrirptlTaneB*, the quality of being eruptive. 
Brupti vity =* Eruptiviness. 

1869 Daily News 1 July, The candlesticks all over knobs 
and excrescences as it eruptively affected, 1885 G. Mere- 
dith Diana Crosstv. I. 1. 10 They create by stoppage a 
volcano, and are amazed at Its eruptiveness. 188a Geikie 
Text-bk. Geol. iv. vit. $37 They possess likewise various 
values as marks of cmpttvtty. 

t Ernptrrrient, a. Obs. [f. L. erupt- ppl. 
stem of b'umpfre, after the analogy of woids 
derived from desiderative vbs., e.g. esurient .] 
Ready to burst forth, on the point of bursting forth. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos. 138 You shall perceive a greater 
protrusion of your finger by the crupturient quicksilver. 
1683 H. Mohr Para. Prophet . 388 Something akin to actual 
Persecution, which was erupturient all the while. 1791-61 
in Bailey. 1773 in Ami. 

t EruptUTive, a. Obs [badly f. L. erupt- : 
see Eritt r.] 4 Breaking forth \ 


1761-90 in Bailey. 

Brur, obs. form of Krer, Error. 

Erusea‘tion. Ignorantly used for Coruscation. 

1633 A. Wilson Jos. /. 64 Some eiuscation* and light- 
nings of joy appeared in her Countenance. 

f Erustate, v. Obsr 0 [Error for *eruscale, f. 
late L. xrusedt- ppl. stem of xruscare, glossed 
4 xs undigue colligere * .] 

16*3 Cocker am n. Getting Mony by all means. Eras* 
fating. 

Brve, var. of Erf, Oh ., cattle. 

Ervest, obs, form of Harvest. 

Erveth, -lioh(e, var. of Abvkth, -lich(e, Oh. 

t E*rviL Obs. Anglicized form of L. ervilia 
4 the bitter vetch 1 (L. and Sh,). 

138* Turner Herbal t. Kiija, Theophrastus rekeneth 
cicerculam among eruillesand peese. 9601 Holland Pliny 
11. o Madder of ftalie . . is sowed besides of seed, and set 
of slips in manner of Eruile. 


Bry, obs. form of Erbt and Evert. 

-8ry, suffix, ME. -erie, forming sh ., first occurs 
in words adopted from Fr., and after the analogy 
of these has been extensively used as an Eng. 
formative. 

1. The Fr. -trie is of two distinct origins: a. 
Representing a com. Romanic * arva (Pr. -aria, 
It. - eria , Sp. -eria), produced by the addition of 
the suffix - i'a (Fr. -iV, -y 3 ) to sbs. or adjs. formed 
with the L. suffix -drio- (Fr. -ier, -er). A large 
proportion of the Fr. sbs. in -ter, - er (see -ER*) 
are designations of persons according to occupation 
or office ; their derivatives in -trie denote some- 
times the class of goods in which these persons 
deal, as draptrie drapery, f. drapier draper ; some- 
times their employment or art, as archerie archery, 
f. archer archer ; sometimes the place where their 
occupation is carried on, as boulangerie bakery, 
f. bou/a tiger baker. After the analogy of these, 
many Fr. words were formed with • erte from sbs. 
and adjs, without the intervention of a derivative 
in -ier. Examples of the varying force of the 
suffix are soierte silk poods, f. sou silk ; niaiseric 
foolish conduct, f. tttais foolish ; iuiveric Jewry, 
f. juif Jew. b. Resulting from the addition of 
the suffix - ie to agent-nouns in OF. -ere, -eor 
(mod. F. -cur ) : — L. -dtor, - dtorern . After the 
analogy of words thus formed, the suffix - erie 
was used to form derivatives immediately from 
verb-stems. Of the Fr. sbs. in -erie derived from 
vbs. (cither through an agent-noun or directly) 
some denote a class of actions, as tromperie deceit, 
f. tromper to deceive ; others an occupation, art, 
etc., as confiscrie the business of a confectioner, 
f. confire to preserve fruits, etc. ; others the place 
where an occupation is carried on, as brasserie 
brewery, f. brasser to brew. 

2. Of the Eng. words ending in - ety many are 
adoptions from Fr., as battery , bravery , cutlery, 
nunnery , treachery. Many others are formed on 
sbs. in er, and are properly examples of the suffix 
•Y 5 *; but in individual instances it is often un- 
certain whether a word was originally formed on an 
agent-noun in -er or directly on the vci b. The de- 
rivatives of sbs. in -er and of verbs for the most part 
denote the place where an employment is carried 
on, as bakery, brewery K fishery , pottery ; occasion- 
ally they denote classes of goods, as confectionery , 
ironmongery, pottery ; after the analogy of such 
words, tne suffix is added to sbs. with a general 
collective sense (■= % -ware \ * -stuff \ or the like) 
as in crockery, machinery , scenery. The words 
formed by adding -ety to sbs. sometimes (though 
rarely) signify a state or condition, as slavery ; 
oftener the force of the suffix is 4 that which is 
characteristic of, all that is connected with', in 
most cases with contemptuous implication, as 
in knavery , monkery, popery ; another frequent 
use is to denote the place where certain animals 
are kept or certain plants cultivated, as Piggery, 
rookery , swannery, vinery. During the last few 
years this suffix in pi. form has been rather exten- 
sively used in the coinage of jocular nonce-words ; 
the Fisheries Exhibition held at South Kensington 
in 1883 having been colloquially known as ‘the 
Fisheries 4 , the name ‘Healtheries' was commonly 
given to the succeeding Health Exhibition, and 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition was called 
4 the Colinderies * ; an exhibition of bicycles and 
tricycles was called ‘the Wheeleries*. These 
formations are often imitated colloquially. Cf. 
‘The Dukeries 1 (after the analogy of ‘The Pot- 
teries ') ps a name for the tract of country occu- 
pied by the great ducal estates in Notts, and North 
Derbyshire. 

3. In many words this suffix has now the con- 
tracted form -by, q.v. 

Erye, obs. form of Ear v . to plough. 

Brynees, obs. form of Eerinres. 

*373 Barbour Bruce 11. 995 Sum men for erynes* will 
trymbill. 


trymbill. 

[Erynet, mistake for crynct, Crinet. 

1688 R. Holms Armoury ti. 937/1 Of a Hawk. ,th« Ervnats 
ore the little Feathers unaer the eyes, or hairs about the sear.] 

+ Ery&gfl. Oh. rare. [ad. L. eryngion : see 
next.] « Ebyngo x b. 

1378 Lytb Dodocns iv, Iviii, 5x0 Plinic calleth it also 
Erynae ; the writers of our time cal It Eryngium mar Mum. 
t 6 ei Holland Pliny II. 1x9 As for the white Erynge, our 
countrymen call it in Latine Centum-capita. 


ringo. [Immediate source uncertain : perhaps a 
corrupt adoption of It. or Sp. eringio, ad. L. byn- 
giott, a. Gr- Ijpfryytov, dim. of ibvyyos the name of 
this plant, also a goat's beard.] 
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B8CALADB. 


BRY8IPBLAOEOUS. 

1 . + #. The candied root of the Sea Holly 
{Eryngium maritimum ), formerly used as a 
sweetmeat, and regarded as an aphrodisiac. Oh. 
b. In later use, the plant itself, or any other of 
the same genus. (In this sense the L. eryngium 
was used by earlier writers.) 

* •*» Shaks. Merry tV. v. v. 33 Lei it . . haile kissing 

Comfits, and snow Eringoe*. 1599 Marstom Sco. Villante 
l. ill 181 Camphire and Lettuce chaste Are clean casheird, 
now Sophi Ringoes eate. 1616 R. C. Times* Wkis. \ 1. 9771 
Candid eringoes, and rich marchpaine stuff*, c 1630 Risdon 
Sunt. Devon | 377 (1810) 988 Sea-holly groweth plentifully, 
whose roots are called eringo. 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 
v, Here child, here's some Ringoes. 1709 Pope Jan. 4 
May 377 Satyrion near, with hot Eringo's stood. 

b. fioi6 Surpl. & Markh. Country Fame 903 Eringium 
groweth in an vntilled, rough, and drie ground. 16*6 Bacon 
Sylva (1631) f S3 Some few Slices of Eryngium Roots.) 
1668 W11.KIN8 Real Char. II. iv. §4. 94 Eringo, an Herb. 
1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. v. 439 In verdant Samphire and 
Eringo drest. 17*8 Quincy Comfit. Disfi. 120 Eryngo grows 
in sandy places, ana near the Sea-Shore. 1798 Canning 
New Morality in Anti-Jacobin No. 36 11859) 312 Eringoes 
o’er the hallow'd spot shall bloom. 1W1 Miss Pratt 
Floxuer PI. III. 4 Eryngium (Eryngo'. Flowers in a dense 
prickly head. 

2. attrib „ esp. eryngo-root. 

163^-5 Altkorfi MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons { i860) 
p. Ixix, For ashen keyes and eringo rootes. 2696 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) i* 33 a Colchester, .is also famous for oysters 
and Eringo root. 1709 Prior Paulo Pnrganti 73 One 
might see Eringo Roots and Bohl Tea. 1848 C. A. Johns 
Week at Lizard 383 Candied Eryngo-root. 

t B:ry«i*pela*CeoiUI # a. Oh. rare. [f. Ery- 

fllPEL-Aft + -ACKOUH.] « ERYSIPELATOUS. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comfiit, vi. 101 In a very vehement 
and urgent Inflammation, as an Erisfpclaceous one. 

Erysipelas (erisi*pfl*es). Path. Forms : 4 
heriaipila, 6 herisipel&s, erisiplla, 6-7 erisi- 
pelaa, -Has, -ylaa, erisypelas, erysipilas, -ilea, 
-ely, (eresipyla, ires ip ilis, 9 earisiply), 7- 
erysipelas. [a. Gr. ipvalnfXar (Hippocrates^ of 
doubtful etymology. Commonly regarded as f. 
*fy>v<7i-r reddening (:— () Aryan *rudhti-s, f. root 
*reudh y whence Gr. ipvBpbt red)+ir«\- in ircAAa 
skin (cogn. witli L. pellis and Feu.) ; but the 
formation appears abnormal. For the first ele- 
ment cf. kpvatfirj red blight on com.] 

A local febrile disease accompanied by diffused 
inflammation of the skin, producing a deep red 
colour; often called St. Anthony’s fire, or 'the 
rose’. 

1198 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. Add. MS. 37944 fo. 63 As 
it fareh of hem )>at haue an euel )>at hatte herisipla. 
107 Andrew Urunrwyke s Distytl. I Patters H iij b, Hous- 
lelce. .U good agaynst the sore called Krisipila. 1543 Tra- 
heron Vigo's Chtrurg. 11. iii. 37 You must beware, that 
Herisipelas retourne not. 1635 Brathwait Arcad ’ Pr. 
173 This Erysipelas or wilde tire being once kindled, the 
flame is not so soon to be quenched. 1693 O. Mary Let. 
U886) 107, I so heated my blood that I had an irc&ipilis 
upon on arm. 1736 Bailey Honseh. Diet. 268 Erysipelas 
or St. Anthony’s nre. 17 69 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. (1790) 
251 It is common to bleed in the erysipelas. x8s6 J. Wil- 
liams Last Legacy 10 For the Earisiplyt or St Anthony’s 
Fire. 187a Darwin Emotions xiii. 335 Erysipelas of the 
head commonly induces delirium. 

Hence BrysPpalatlo a. [see -ic], of the nature 
of erysipelas ; resembling erysipelas. Bryoipelo- 
told a. [see -oid], resembling erysipelas. + Bry- 
•ipeloue <1, [ -f -oub] « Erysipelatous. t X ry- 
a. [see -ose]*» Erysipelatous. 

1883 Standard 3 Jan. 3/3 Wide-spread inflammation of 
an erysipelatic character. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Rxtemfi. 
383 It is a useful thing, .for Erysipelatose Affections. 1786 
Cow riiR Let , Aug. 9 An eresypylatose [tic] eruption. 

ErysipelatOTUI (e:rfsipel&ti>s), a . [f. Gr. Ipv- 
(riwtXar- stem of IpvcfatXat (see prec.) + -oub : cf. 
Fr. frysipilateux J Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, erysipelas ; affected with erysipelas. 

1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. iv. iii 183 An Inflam- 
mation . . Oedcmatous, Schirrous, Erisipelatous according 
to the predominancy of melancholy, flegme, or choler. *769 
Buchan Dom . Med. liv. (1836) 369 Erysipelatous redness 
in the skin. 1814 Coleridge in Cottle Remin . (1837) 357 
An erysipelatous complaint. x86i Hulme tr. Moquin - Tan- 
don 11. v. ii. 964 Erysipelatous spots. 187s Napheys Prev. 4 
Cure Dis. m. xiv. 2094 An erysipelatous patient. 

Brysy, Brytage, obs. ff. Hereby, Heritage. 
Exythema (erijif-ma). Path. [a. Gr. kpv$rjpa 
(stem lovOrjpoLT-), f. IpvBcuvtiy to be red, f. Ipv 6 -p 6 i 
red.] A superficial inflammation of the skin, show- 
ing Itself chiefly in rose-coloured patches. 

2786-83 W. Cullen First Lines Pkys. J 974 Wks, 1837 
II. 33 When the disease is an affection of the skin alone 
.. I shall give the disease the name of Erythema. 1811 
Abernethy Surg, Wks. I. 198 A Burgundy pitch plaster 
causes extensive erythema- 1855 Lancet si July 79/9 A 
fugacious roseola or erythema. 

Hence X rytlunuYtio a. [ + -ic], of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of erythema. Xrytbe matotui a. 

[ + -ous] — prec. 

2786-83 W. Cullen First Lines Pkys . 8 38s Wks. 1897 
II. 71 Tne inflammation of the stomach is of two kinds, 
Phlegmonic, or Erythematic. zSaa T. H. Burgess tr. 
Catenates Dis. Skin 130 This erythematous ring is often 
the seat of small vesicles. 1861 T. Graham Pract. Med. 
867 Surrounded by an erythematous efflorescence. 

VOL. III. 


Brythiam, erroneous spelling of Erethism, 
Bxythrie (erijirik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. lpv$p- 6 t 
red + *K\] Erythric acid x fa. (see quot 1840); 
b. * Krythrin. 

1840 Hpnry Firm . Chem. II, 415 An acid Iw* nl*o been 
obtained by Brugnatelli, by Acting on uric acid with nitric 
acid, which he has proposed to call erythric acid. 1861 
Macmillan fiootn. Page Nat. 117 Schunk . . discovered (in 
rock-mot* or cudbear) a colourless crystalline acid, called 
erythric acid. 

Erytbria (errj>rin). Chem. [f. as prec. + -in.] 
'An acid (C*> H 21 O l0 ) discovered by Hccren in 
Roccella tittetoria ; it appears also to be contained 
in most of the lichens from which archil is pre- 
pared’ (Watts Diet. Chem. 1882). 

183B T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 385 The erythrin.. 
undergoes a notable change, for it is insoluble in water. 

II Erythrina (erijirsina). [mod.!.., f. Gr. 
Ipv$p 6 s red.] The Coral-tree, a genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Jxguminosaf) bearing clusters of blood- 
red flowers. 

1863 Pahkman Huguenots iv. f 1875^ 58 The coral blossoms 
of the erythrina glow in the shade beneath. 1871 Maiiir 
Travancore 100 The flaming Erythrina. or coral tree. 
1875 Miss Bird Sandwich 1 st. (1880) 6o The surfboard . . 
is usually made of the erythrina, or the breadfruit tree. 

Erythrin# (eri*)>r3in). Min. [f. Or. Ipv 0 p- 6 t 
red + -iNE.] - Cobalt-bloom. 

1837 Allan Philtifis' Min. 289 Cobalt Bloom . .Erythrine, 
1 88s Watts Chem. Diet *. v. 

Erythrit# (eri^raiC. Also 9 erithrite. [f. 
as prec. + -itk.] 

1 . A fin. a. - Cobalt- bloom, b. * A flesh-co- 
loured feldspar, containing 3 per cent, magnesia, 
found in amygdaloid’ (Watts Put. Chem . 1882). 

««44 Dana Mtn . 351 The Erythrite of Thomson . . is a 
flesh colored feldspar. 2868 ibid. 559 Erythrite when 
abundant is valuable for the manufacture of smalt. 

2 . Chem. An organic substance obtainable from 
erythrin. 

1863 Williamson Chem. for Students li. I 313 The 
formula of erithrite is C 4 H 10 O*. 2869 Roscof F.tem. 

Chem. 391 The only tctravalent alcohol as yet known is 
erythrite. 

Erythro- (crijiro-) (before a vowel ety thr -\ 
combining form of Gr. ipv$p 6 -t red, in seveial 
compounds occurring in Chemistry, with a few 
in Mineralogy, etc. 

Bryttaro-btsumne (sec quot.). Brythrolrtn 
[see Olein], Bry throll tmln [sec Litmus and 
-in], 'red substances obtained from litmus* (Watts 
Diet. Chem. 1882). Bry throphyll, Chem. [Gr. 
<pOXX-ov leaf], the red colouring matter of leaves 
in autumn. Bry-’throphy llixi, Chem. [see prec. 
and -in] - prec. Bry tbrophy toNoop# [Gr. 
<f>vr 6 ‘V plant + -<r uowot observer] = Erythroscope. 
Bry:thropro*tid [see Pboteid or Protidk], 4 a red 
extractive matter obtained by Mulder from albu- 
min and allied substances Bry tbrora tin, 
Chem . [sec Ket-knk and -in], ‘a resinous constituent 
of rhubarb-root, soluble with purple-red colour in 
alkalis* (Watts Diet. Chem. 1882). Bry tbro- 
acop« [Gr. -a tearros observer], an optical contriv- 
ance, by which the green of foliage is caused to 
appear red, while all other green objects retain 
their natural hue (see quot.). Bry-throgl'torlte, 
Min. [Gr. <rt 1 h)p-of + -itk], a hydrous chloride of 
potassium and iron formed by sublimation in the 
lavas of Vesuvius. Bry throiyma, Chem. [Gr. 
(vprj leaven], ' an azotised substance which exists 
in madder root, and gives rise to a peculiar trans- 
formation of rubian ’ (Watts Diet. Chem. 1882). 

1879 Watts Diet . Chem. VI. 583 ' 'Erythrobenzene, a red 
colouring matter prepared from nitrobenzene bv leaving 
13 ptn. of that substance in contact with 24 pi*, of fine iron 
filings and 6 pts. strong hydrochloric add, for 34 hour* at 
ordinary temperature*. 188* Ibtd, III. y\\ *Erythrolitmin 
forms crystalline grains of a fine deep red colour, coloured blue 
by potash. 2873 Bknnett & Dykr tr. Sacks' Bot. 686 "Kry- 
tnrophyll group. *884 Bower b Scott De Bary's Phancr. 
4 Ferns 60 Cell -sap. .tinted with dissolved pigment* tEry- 
throphyll, &c.). 2878 S. Kens. Museum Caial. No. 3702 
*Erythrophytoscope. 2845 G. Day tr. Simon's Anna. 
Chem. I. 39 Glutin and water may be suppoaed to be formed 
from prottd and # erythroprotid by the ammonia. 1849-9 
Todd Cyct. A not. IV. 164/3 Erythroprotid, when pure,!* of 
a fine red colour. 2878 Harley Mat. Med. 466 Rhubarb con- 
tain* 3 re*ins, aporetin phocorctin, and *erythroretin. 1878 
S. Kens. Museum Catal. No. 3700 # Erythro*cope. 1879 
Rood Chromatics vil 82 Simler ha* constructed a simple 
. . apparatus, based on the singular property which living 
leaves have of reflecting abundantly the extreme red ray* 
of the spectrum : It is called an erythroscope. 1875 Dana 
Min. App. ti. 19 # Erythrosiderite . . Color red. Very solu- 
ble. 1878 tr. Schtitzenbergtr’s Fermentation 34 In the fer- 
mentation of sugar by means of "erythroryme. 

Brythrogan (cri-fTod^cn). [mod. f. Gr. IpvBpo - 
Erythro- 4- -okn 2 < producer 
L Bot. * A terra for a variety of the supposed 
colouring matter of vegetables, called Chromogen, 
because it produce* a red colour with acids’. ( Syd. 
Soe . Lex.) 

2 . Chem. ' A crystalline, fatty substance obtained 


from diseased bile; so called from the reddish 
or purple color of some of its compounds * (Watt* 
Diet. Chem. l88>). 

«M Worcester cite* Penny Cyeltp. J and in mod. Diet*. 
Erythroid (c*ri|roiri \ a. [mod. f. Gr. lpv 9 p-o% 
(sec Erythro-) ♦ -oin.] Of a reti colour, reddisli. 

in Craiu ; and in mod. Dirt*. 

Brytyke, ob,. form of Hrritic. 
tSs, sb. Oh. Also 4 he a, 5 aid. [OE. #s, 
corresp. to OHG. <f.r, MUu. aes (tnod.Ger., Du. 
<kw):— OT eut. (. ft- ablaut-form of root 

*et- to Eat.] Carrion ; also carrion usctl as bait, 
a bait. 

Reoumtf (Gr.) 1331 Atol «*e wlanc eft sifia* trah fyilc 
xefriejtnod. 979 O. K. Chron. f !x»tan him behindan . pane 
Ham: wan padan earn aeftan hwit arse* brucan. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 133 penne biff he gredi he* e*c* and forswolcjefi he* 1 ® 
h<K forfi mid h*n e*e. 2340 Ayeub. 55 Ycme to be mrtc a*r 
deb b* bond to b« b®»* ‘ *4§o t-at. 4 Eng. roc. in Wr.- 
Wnlckcr 579 Kdia, r*e. 

El, pers. pron. Oh. [phonetic variant of hes % 
his ; often attached to the vb. of which it is the 
obj. : see His pivn. 2 , anti cf. f Ah pi oh.] 

a. Them (acc. //.). b. lici, it {arc /cm. sing.), 
a tsoo Moral Ode 55 pe b rt etlite wile habfmn wel hwile 
b« b® inu^e e* aelden. (liue hie* for godr* luue* b®nne 
deb he* wel ihaldcn. 1 1*50 (h'H. 4 / ». 1 15 He knowued 
[read knowcS] one ilr *lerre name, He sette* in 8e firma- 
ment. c 2300 Havelok <170 He boutlie him hosen and 
*hon, And none didc him done* on t >324 <>uy I Curt i\ 
(A.) 18 v> lie oxed hi* armc* hnsiilnhe And men c* him 
brou)t nikerltche. 

Es, obs. form of 11m pi on A 

012300 Cursor M. 4641 (Coil.', I wot nour quar e* mnk. 
Ibid. <1677 I 3 cpe %elcr*. .Thoiu en aun seel wi* red, He hid 
wit wines, quite and red. 

Es, obs. form of is : see 11 k v. A. 1. 

Es, obs. var. of are : see Hk v. A. 1 %. 

E#-, prefix , occurring in adoptions of OF. words 
beginning with es- L. ex- out. A few of these 
words survive with the prefix unchanged, as esrafe, 
escheat ; a few others have licen refashioned with 
e.t-, after Latin, as e sample, now example , es - 
change , now exchange ; but the much larger number 
of them arc obsolete. Hefoie ih this prefix was 
in 1 4-1 5th c. occasionally written e/-. A frequent 
variant of es- is a- : see A- (ref 9. 

U The examples of the prefix es- must lie distin- 
guished from those of the euphonic e prefixed in 
OF. (as in Pr., Sp., Pg.) to an initial s followed 
by a consonant, e.g. especial , esquire . 

II B’lalon. Oh. rare. Also 6 eas&lon. Mis- 
spelling of I^at. w sat on [ad. Gr. alahktuv], the 
name of a bird of prey, 4 the rust-kite or moor- 
buzzard’ (L^wis and Short), ‘the merlin’ (Liddell 
and Scott ) } in context of first quot. it is said to 
be the smallest of the buzzard kind. 

*579 Bo**fwki.l Armorie 111. 27 Kncmyeto lh#m (Ravens) 
is a lyttlo Byrde called Easalon, which breaketh theirc 
*851 J. F(rrakb) Agrififia's Occ. Philo*. 40 There 
is . .a bitter enmity betwixt tne title bird called Esalon, and 
the A**e. 

+ E#ba*t#m#nt. Oh. [a. OK. e sbatement , 
mod.Fr. / baltement , f. {s') /halt re to divert (one- 
self) Pr. esbatre , It. shall ere late L. type *ex- 
battfre , f. ex out 4 battfre to bent. Cf. Abate.] 
Amusement, diversion ; an amusement. Cf. Abate- 
ment 2 b. 

1475 Caxton yason no The daye passed and the fe*te in 
daiince*. carolles and esbatement*. (r. de la Tour 

xxiii, These wordes are but *port and enbatement of lorde*. 
1932 E) vot (lo r. t. x, If he naue pleasure in wrastling .. 
where »)u»ll he se any more plesant esbatementes than that. 

f Esbay, v. Oh. rare. Also 6 esbale. [a. 
OF. csbai-r , mod.Fr. (s')ibahir: see Abash, of 
which this is a variant.] trans. To cow, dismay. 

1480 Caxton ChdrCs Met. xxw. xvii, t wm moche exbayed 
ana wondred what thi* might be. 1391 Elyot, Gov. iii 
xix, Whcrwith [the letter of Parmenio) he (Alexander) 
beinge nothing e*baied, helde in his handes the letter . . 
and dranke also the medicine. 

t Etbrandill, v. Oh. rare ~ l . [ad. Fr. *es- 
brandeler (now ebranler ), f. es- (see Eh-) + bran- 
deter , now branter to shake.] trans. To shake. 

1988 Q. Elizabeth Let. to Jut. 8 Oct. (18*9) 150 Never 
shall dread of any mans behaviour cause me <100 ought that 
may esbrandill the seat that *0 well is settled 

t E*f 0 & 1 , a. Oh.-° [ad. L. e scat- is, f. esc a 
food.] Pertaining to food ; fit to be eaten. 

1698-81 in Blount Ctossogr . ; 2779 in Ash. 

Escalade sb. Also 8 esoallade. 

[a. Fr. escalade , ad. Sp. escalada ** It. scalata, f. It. 
and med L. scatdre to scale, f. L. sctlla ladder. 
Cf. Scalade, Scalado.] 

1 . The action of scaling the walls of a fortified 
place by the use of ladders ; also transf. and fig. 

ttt8 F los 10, Scalada, an escalade, a scaling of a wall with 
laoder*. 267a Marvell Reh. Transfi. I. 60 He must raze 
the Fort of S 1 . Katherine, and attempt, .a second Escalade. 
272a Land. Gas. No. *036/5 Two thousand of the Enemy 
attempted . . to take Arrouche* by Escallade. 1790 Beat- 
son A (tv. 4 Mil. Mem. I. 180 He prepared ladder* for an 
escalade. 1894 Wiffrn Taste x tt. iii, Whilst I.. with dis- 
tant shaft* but checked Their eager escalade. 283a Southfy 
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HUt. Penins . War III. 416 Had they been aware how 
little it [the fort] was injured, they would not have recom- 
mended the escalade so soon. 1884 Stevenson New A rah. 
Nts . 107 The wall had been protected against such an esca- 
lade by. .old bottles. 

12.? en oncous use. A series of terraces one 
above the other, like a staircase. Hence the same 
writer forms Bsoala ded a. [-ed 2 ], formed into 
an ‘escalade*. 

1853 Kanic Grinnell Exp. vl. (1856* 46 The washings of 
the melted snows had accumulated, in little escalades or 
t mates, a scanty mould. 18516 — A ret. Expt. II. xiv. 148 
The escaladrd structure of the Arctic glacier. 

Escalade (esk&h 7 i*<L, v. [f. prcc. 8b.] tram. 
To climb up and get over or enter (a wall, rampart, 
etc.) by means of ladders; to scale. 

i8ox Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 361 They might esca- 
lade the outer wall, taking care to carry over some ladders 
for the purpose of ev nlading the inner wall. 1830 Alison 
HUt . Europe (1819) I. iv. 535 A . . multitude had already 
begun . . to escalade the parapets. 

Hence Sacalwdor, one who escalades. Soon* 
la ding vbl. sb., in quot. at t rib. 

X849G rote Greece 11. xli. V. 1*7 The successful cscnladcrs 
opened the gates to the entire Persian host. 1863 Thorn- 
busy f rue as Steel 111 . to* The esealaderx were then to 
advance. 1839-41 Alison Uist. Europe (e<i 8) III. xviii. 
•>57 A loud shout, .announced the success of the escalading 
party. 

EscaladO (esk&la-dp). arch. Also 6-7 ee- 
oalada. [a. Sp. tsealada (see Escalade); first 
used in conect form, afterwards with the usual 
perversion of Sp. -ad a into -ado 2 .] « Escal- 
ade d>. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warns Gloss. *50 E seal ad a. .is the 
xkaling of a wall or fort with ladders. 1600 Holland Livy 
x1.11. lxiii. 1 1 sa The Consull .. purposed to invest the citie 
round about with the F.scalado. 16*5 Bacon Consul War 
Stain {1 639) 51 That.. we should.. haue wonne one Tonne 
or importance by Escnlada. 1641 Baker Citron, 67 Using 
all meanes possible, by Kscalado, Battery, and burning the 
gates, to enter the City. 1859 Thackeray Virgin . lxxii, 
Tragedies, intrigues, serenades, e.scaladocs. 

t Escale, v. Obs . rare- 1 . [var. of Scale v .] 

*579 Fenton Guicciard, vt. 301 Vsiug the seruice of eskal- 
ing ladders, they commaunded the wall, 
t Esoaline. Obs. [ad. F. escalin, ad. Du. 
si helling, tier, schilling Shilling.] A Flemish 
coin. 

1674 Lend. Gaz. No. 904/4, 3 or 300 Lewises of Gold, 32 
Kscalinex of Gold. 

Escalion (eskarlUn). rare. «■ Scallion. 

. 7 Gossk Birds of Jamaica 31a They are fond of pick- 

ing about the beds of shallots and escahons, 

II Esoallonia (esk&l<D*-ni&). [mod.Lat. f. Es- 
calion the name of the discoverer.] A genus of 
flowering shrubs (N.O. Saxifragacem) found in the 
temperate parts of South America. 

1 88a Garden 30 Apr. 29V 1 Escalloniaa arc useful. 1884 
Datly News a Sept. 9/1 Looking on a summer sea from 
..terraces lined with laurel, fuchsia, and escalonia. 

Escallop (cskarbo). Also 7 eaoollop, 7-8 
oscalop. [a. OF, escalope shell, on adoption from 
some Teut. lang. ; cf. MDu. schelf>e (mod. Du. 
st help) shell. The variant Scallop is found much 
earlier, and is still in use.] 

1. A bivalve mollusc of the genus Pectin ; — 
Scallop i. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry m. xxiii. (1660) *38 The Escallop 
(according to Dioscorides) is engendred of the Dew and 
Ayre. tm Plot Ox/ordsh. 78 The stone is stuck full of 
Cockles, Escallops, and Oysters. 1886 Daily News 34 Dec. 
3/6 Escallops, 6d. per dozen. 

2 . Her. -= Escallop-shell. 

1671 J. Webster Metallogn i. at Shillings marked with 
an Escalope. 1708 J, Chambkrlayne St. Gt. Brit, it. nt. x. 
(1743) 429 The point of the sword [is] formed like an cscalop 
flourished. 186a BoI/tkll Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xv. (ed. 3.) 
184 Three escallops or. 

3. One of a series of segments of circlet forming 
a ‘ scalloped * edge. More usually Scallop. 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) toa The figure of the leaves 
divided into *0 many jags or Escallops. 

4 . Comb. escallop-basin, a basin made in the 
form of an escallop shell. 

1614 Evelyn Mem. (1819) 1 . 44 Before this grotto b a long 
poofe into which ran divers spouts of water from leaden 
excollop basins, 

Eftcalloped (eskxtopt),///. a. [f. * escallop vb. 

( » Scallop v.) + -ed 1 .] An alternative (but now 
less frequent) form of Scalloped. 

1. Having the border or edge cut in # scallops* 
or segments of circles ; «■» Scalloped i. 

1611 Speed HUt. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. f 89 Now Burgundians 
scome their Fliece of Gold ; The French, th* Escalopt 
Collar set with grace. 1679 Grew Idea Philos. Hist. 
Plants (1687) 3 Leaves are Long or Round, Even-edg’d or 
Escallop'd, and many other ways different. 184a Blacktv. 
Mag* LI. 727 They only succeed . . by cross beams and es- 
calloped wedges iambed In between them and their coronets. 
1885 R. Heath in Mag. Art. Sept. 481/9 The ladies wore 
esc aloped laced 1 heads , mostly English. 

O. Her. 

17*0 Stkype Stouts Surv. II. v. xiv. 390/9 His robe 
t ‘o ne ; 4 ° urn a ^° ut bis neck Azure, Escaloped. 

2. Of oysters : « Scalloped a. rare . 

«88o Ho* ells Undue. Conn tty 14 A person you might 
help to excalloped oyster* or ice-cream at an evening party. 


E*ca'Uop»sh9‘ll. » Scallop-shell. 

1. The shell of the escallop, usually a single 
valve of the shell. 

Pilgrims returning from the shrine of St. James at Com- 
postella were accustomed to wear an escailoD-shell found on 
th« t Galician shore ; hence, this shell dn ecclesiastical sym- 
bolism used os the emblem of the aj>ostle) is often referred 
to as the distinctive badge of a pilgrim. 

x6e6 Coke On Lift. Prcf., The Senators of Rome did weare 
bracelets of Excalop shelles about their armes. 1634 Pea- 
cham Genii. Exerc. 11. iv. 116 Upon her [Thetis'] head a Co- 
ronet of Periwinkle and Escallop shelles. 1644 Evelyn Mem. 
(18571 1 . xoi The piazza, .being made with descending steps, 
much resembles the figure of an excalop-shell. 1835 Kirby 
Hob. if Inst. Anim. I. viii. 254 None are more beautiful . . 
than . . Escallop shells or Comb shells. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 
if Is. I. vi. 383 The cscalop-shell. the device of St. James, 
was adopted as the universal badge of the palmer. 

2. An imitation of a scallop shell used for orna- 
mental purposes ; csp. in the collar of the order 
of St. Michael. 

1 66a Evelyn Acc. A rchttnts (R.), With such ornament 
and decoration as best becomes them: ax to Nymphs .. 
escalop-shcllx. 1864 J. Woodward in N. 4- Q. V. 184 The 
collar of thix order wax composed of escallop shells. 

3. Her. The figure of an escallop borne as a charge. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry 111. xxiii. (1611) 171 He beareth 

Argent, an Escallop shell gules by the name of Prelate. 
x6s$ Cokr On Litt . Pref., A Chcuron betwene three Esca- ' 
lop shelles Sable. 1766-87 Porny Heraldry 175 Three 
F.scallop-shells Pearl. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist, if 
Pop. xv. 192 The escallop shells appear again upon the 
shield of l>c Bigot, 

t Esoa naalixe, V. Oh. In 6 -ise. [ad. sp. 
ftcaiit/a/har late L. s.andaliulrt,'] «* Scandaluk. 

1*74 Hki.lowis Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. 34a Before they 
. Jo justice they shall cscandali.se the common wealth, 1640 
R. Brathwait Banister Led, 100 By jesting I have many 
times escamlalized another. 

Escapable (tek^-p&b’l), a. [f. Escape v. + 
-able.] That can be escaped. 

1864 in Wkbstkr; and in mod. Diets. J 

Escapade (eskfyv^d). [a. Fr. escapade, ad. Sp. 
or Pr. esc a pad a, f. escapar : see Escape vi] 

1. An act of escaping from confinement or re- 
straint ; a runaway excursion. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. iv, I wish your bum-gut [may] 
fall out and make an escapade. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxxvi, 
His second escapade was made for the purpose of visiting 
the field of Ruilion-grecn 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh L 
iv. 74 He tried, .an escapade to the Low Countries . . in a 
ship which lay. .at Sandwich. 

b. fig. A breaking loose from restraint or rules ; 
a flighty piece of conduct. 

*•* 4 , Scott Wav. xxxiv, A youthful escapade, which 
might be easily atoned. x8ia7 A. Fonhlanquk Eng. under 
Seven Administr. (1837) I. 80 A young nobleman, .commit* 
an escapade (the name given to the offences of personx of 
quality), x 86a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs , Halib. 11. xxiii, Anna 
could have died rather than suffer her escapade to reach the 
cars of home. i88 S Manch. Exam. 15 May 5/3 Lord R. 
Churchill's latest escapade, .is the theme of general remark, 
f 2. Of a horse : A throwing off of control ; a 
fit of plunging and rearing. Obs. rare. 

1673 Drvden Conq, Granada 1. i, His fiery Arab . . 
Sprung loose, and flew into an Escapade. 

II Escapado 1 (esk&pado). [Sp. ; pa. pple. of 
cscabar to Escape.] An escaped prisoner. 

x88t Mayne Reid Free Lances I. ix.94 The retaken esca- 
padoes had been brought back. 

Escap&'do 2 . rare- 1 . Pseudo- foreign form of 

Escapade. 

1849 James Woodman xxxvi, Know you aught of this 
escapado, Signor Chart ley. 

t Eftoa’pal. Obs. rare. [f. Escape v. + -al.] 
An escape. 

1634 W. Wood New Enf. Prosp. 11. i. 58 (He] fled through 
the woods and came to his native home where he still lives 
to rehearse his happie cscapall. 

Escape (tekiri-p), sb .* Also 4-5 esoliap(e. 

[f. Escape v. ; cf. OF. esc hap (perh. tne source in 
14th c.), Sp. escape .] 

1. The action of escaping, or the fact of having 
escaped, from custody, danger, etc. ; spec, in Law : 
see quot. 1641. 

cl c 1300 K. Alts. 4387 For that esehape they beon anoyed 
sore, 1375 Barbour Bruce it. 6k He wes off his esenap 
sary. 14*7 F* Clifford In Ellfx Orig, Lett. 11. 39. 1 . 90 
Foryevyng me graciously the eschapcs of the cierkes con- 
victes out of my prison 01 Storteford. 

P- *596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i, 335 Your fellow Tranio 
. .Puts my apparrell. .on. And I for my escape haue put on 
his. 161 1 Bible Ps. Iv. 6, I would hasten my escape from 
the windie storme, and tempest. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
EsUr iv. iy, What, has he made an escape 1 which way? 
follow, neighbour Haggise. 1641 Termes He la Ley 149 
Escape is where one that is arrested commcth to his liberty 
before that he be delivered by award of any Justice, or by 
order of Law. 1639 Hammond On Ps. lxvtii. so. Paraphr. 

230 To him we owe all our escapes. 1698 Ludlow Mem. 

I. sax No sooner was the King's Escape taken notice of by 
the Guards. 1713 Addison Guardian (J.\ Men of virtue 
have had extraordinary escapes out of such dangers as have 
enclosed them. 1769 Blackstons Comm. III. 4x5 When a 
defendant b once in custody upon this process (<«. m.] . . if 
he be afterwards seen at large, it U an escape, tm Pbiest- 
ley Matt. 4 Spin (1782) I. xx. 967 An igneous substance, 
which . . makes its escape at death. 1648 Macaulay HUt. 
Eng. II. 171 His escape was attributed partly to his own 
singular equanimity, and partly to, etc. 1876 Browning 
La Saisias 65 Yet is . . forbidden premature escape from time. 


2. concr. a. A plant that has * escaped ’ from 
cultivation, a garden plant crowing wild. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 16 Cnelidonium majus . . in the 
S. of England, elsewhere an obvious escape. 1887 W. R. 
Hayward Botanists Pockst-bh. Prcf. (ed. 5) 4 In many 
cases they [alien plants] are escapes from gardens, 
b. V. S. An escaped person, a fugitive. • 
1881 Philada. Record No. 3464. 4 All the Chinese in this 
country, excepting officials, were escapes. 

3. A means of escape. In Fire-escape; and 
short for that word. 

18x0 Tratts. Soc. Arts XXVIII. 177 If every parish would 
provide one of these escapes . . it would lessen the many 
accidents which occur by fire. 1887 Daily Nnvs 16 May 
6/7 The fire brigade ran out a couple of their escapes. 

4. The escaping of water, gases, etc. from con- 
finement ; in recent use esp. a leakage of gas, elec- 
tricity, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 808 Escape (Telegraphy). 
leakage of current from the line-wire to the ground, caused 
usually by defective insulation and contact with partial con- 
ductors. Mott. There is an escape of gas in the kitchen, 
t b. euphemistically. ( More commonly Scape. ) 
*599 Harsnet Agst , Dat a l 1 41 Hce meeting Alice Good- 
ridge in a Coppice did Let an Escape (ax the oook termeth 
it) which shee taking to be done in her contempt, etc. 

+ 5. An involuntary outburst of feeling ; a sally 
of wit. Obs. 

*603 Shaks. Meat, for M. iv. i. 63 Thousand escapes of 
wit Make thee the father of their idle dreame, And racke 
thee in their fancies. 1670 Cotton Rspernon lit. xit. 693 
Excusing himself for that little escape of his resentment. 
1796 Burkf. Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 314 Their views 
were only discovered now and then, in heat and as by es- 
capes, but on thix occasion they exploded suddenly. 

1 6. An inadvertence, blunder, mistake ; esp. a 
clerical or printer’s ci ror. Obs. 

1563 87 Foxe A. 4* M . (1684) II. 469 The book itself 
sheweth the escape and biddeth instead of four to read 
three. 1*90 Swinburne Testaments Epil., There be sundrie 
escapes in the print. 164a Ier. Taylor Episc . To Rdr., 
The Printer thinkes it tne best instance of pardon if his 
Escapes be not laid upon the Author. 1680 R. Filmkr 
Patrtarcha it. § 1 'Thix negligence, or wilful escape of 
lounbine, in not translating a word. t7«x Wodrow Corn 
(1843) II- 6*3 There arc several other variations between 
the 8vo and the quartos; but they seem literal escapes. 
1786 Cowper Whs. (1837) XV. 187 Some escapes will happen 
in xo long a work. 1809 S. Pkoce Anted Eng. Lane. (1844) 
*34 Many grammatical escapes and errors. 1844 Darwin 
in Life 4 Lett (1887) II. 30 Now you may quiz me for so 
foolish an escape of mouth. 

+ b. An unstudied or artless performance. 

1667 Drvden Sir Mart. Mar-all it. i, I am wholly ig- 
norant of painting, music, and poetry; only some rude 
escapes. 

+ 7. An inconsiderate transgression ; a pecca- 
dillo, venial error. (In Shaks. with different no- 
tion : an outrageous transgression.) Applied esp. 
to breaches of chastity. Obs. 

X576 Woolton Chr. Manual (1851) 74 Yet God, such is 
hi* goodness, winketh (as it were) at such escapes. x*88 
Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. X13 Rome will despise her for this 
fbul escape. 1596 I.odgk Marg. Amer. 37 The escapes of 
Jupiter, the wanton delights of Venus, and the amorous 
deceits of Cupid. i6u Cotgr., Peccadillo, an escape, 
little sinne, small fault, venial offence. z6ia Withkr Sat. to 
King Juvenilia (1633) 339 If her escapes I had not chanced 
to tell. 1678 Barclay Apol. Quakers 468 O I how will they 
insult, and make more noise of the escape of one Quaker, 
than of an hundred among themselves. 

8. Comb, eso&p* - oook (see quot.) ; esoapo- 
pinion, the pinion on the escape-wheel arbor ; 
escape - pipe, the pipe through which steam 
passes from an escape -valve ; escape -shaft, a 
shaft provided for the escape of miners in case 
of the ordinary shaft becoming blocked ; escape- 
valve, a valve fitted to the boiler, cylinder, or 
other part of a steam-engine, to provide for the 
exit of steam or water when necessary; escape- 
warrant, a process addressed to all sheriffs, etc. 
throughout England, to retake an escaped prisoner, 
even on a Sunday, and commit him to proper 
custody (Wharton) ; escape- wheel, the wheel tnat 
forms part of the escapement in a watch, called 
also escapement-wheel. 

1884 F. j. Britten Watch £ Clockm . 63 "Escape cock Is 
the bracket that supports the upper end of the escape wheel 
and pallet staff arbors. Ibid. 68 When the verge has an 
"escape pinion of 6, use an escape pinion of 7. 1817 Cole- 
ridge Lay Serm. 435 Superfluous steam ejected by the 
"escape pipes, .of a self-regulating machine. >876 Huxley 
Phystogr. 39 The dense clouds of steam which roll forth 
from . . the escape-pipe of a steam-engine. 1889 Pall Mall 
G. 32 Apr 3/x A cube shaft fulfils the requirements of the 
Act as an "escape shaft. 1890 Mrs. Stows Uncle Touts C. 
xxiii, Fasten down the "escape-valve, and sit on it. and see 
where you'll land. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. xevi. 
184, 1 kept snug and laughed at his "escape-warrant. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clockm , 58 The "escape wheel is of 
hard hammered brass. ' 

Escape (^sk^-p), /A 2 Arch. [a. Fr. escape t 
earlier escapfo (Godef.), ad. L. scapns : see 
Soaps 2 .] Properly, the shaft of a column; but 
(through confusion with Escape sb. 1 ) explained in 
Diets, as - Apoprxot. 

1846 Parker Gloss. Archil. (1875) 100 Escape, term used 
sometimes for the Apophyge. i%e Weals Diet. Terms , 
Escape, the scape of a column in architecture. 
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Euapt (esk^-p\ v . Form* : a. 4-5 Mohape, 
6 Sc. aiwhaip, eohap. See also Achapk, As- 
chape, Chape, Schafe. 0. (4 eaaoapa, ?5 w 
kapo, 6 eskape, 4- escape. See also Asoapk, 
Atscapi, Opscajpb, Scape, [ME. cschape is a. 
Central OF. eschaper (mod.K. Mapper) , and ME. 
escape is a. ONF. escaper (mod. Picard /caper ), 
corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. escapar , It. scappart 
late L. type +excafpdre, f. ex out + cappa cloak. 
(For the sense, Diez compares Gr. Mi Ueriku to 
put off one’s clothes, to escape.) The earliest 
forms recorded in Eng. appear to be Ascape (after 
the ONF. variant ascapcr ) and the aphetic Scape, 
which occur in 13th c. ; the former survived until 
1 6th c. ; the latter continued in ordinary use until 
1 7th c., and as a poetic archaism (often written 
'scape) is still employed. In 14th c. the forms of 
Central Fr. origin, cschape % Abchapb, Achapk, 
aphetically Schapk, Chape, are of frequent occur- 
rence, esp. in northern writers, while in southern 
use the forms from Northern Fr., escape , A scape, 
Scape, were more common. After 15th c. the 
former type is found only in Sc. writers, finally 
disappearing in 17th c. The forms Atscapk, 
Ofscapk, occasional in J 5—1 4th c., appear to be 
due to a confusion of the initial a- in ascape with 
the prepositional prefix in synonymous Eng. vbs. 

In rr. the vb. icha/per has always remained intransitive. 
The development of the tmn*. senses in Eng. was assisted 
by the formal coincidence of the dative and the accusative ; 
cl. also such constructions as * to be banished the country ’. 
Formerly the vb. was often conjugated with be, not only 
when intrans. (as still sometimes arch.) but also when tran- 
sitive.] 

1 . tntr. To gain one’s liberty by flight ; to get 
free from detention or control, or from an oppres- 
sive or irksome condition. Const, from , + of, 
out of 

a. [xao* Britton 27 Si il lc face si ncgligauincnt gardcr 
qc il cschape]. c 1340 Cursor At. 5377 (Fairf.) Vnnepc es- 
cnaped I l Joseph, From the pit], 1400 Caxion Fneydos 
xxxii, (1800) 130 And alle thus eschapeu dedalusoute of the 
prvson of Mynos kynge of Crete. 

jj. c 1*30 K. Brunne Chron. (1810) 301 pat of his anguys 
grim so lightly was escaped, c 1383 Chaucer L . G. IK 3 643 
Hypermestre , Thow nescapist nought Out of my paleis, or 
that thou be deed, r 139a Compl. Venus 50 For tcscape 
[MS. V. teschape] oute of yourc lace. 15*9 Moke Com/, 
agst. Trib. 111. Wks. 1343/1 Such sure watch layd vpon 
him that he cannot eskape. 1398 Shahs. Merry fV. iv. ii. 
73 He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchicfe, and 
so escape, iyaa Wollasion Retie- Nat . ix. 316 That it 
once had an inhabitant, and that Tie is escaped out of it. 
x8a8 Scott M- Perth xx, How we shall prevent the 
guilty person from escaping in the interim. 1841 Lank 
Arab. Nts. I. 91 The beast also escaped from before his 
eyes in the desert. 

b. Of organisms, fluids, etc. : To issue, find 
egress, from some confining envelope or enclosure. 

c 1430 Castle Hd. L\fe St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 4363 All |>c 
bolnyng was eschaped. 18x3 Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
159 There is a cloth hood, .to prevent the finer particle* of 
flour from escaping. 1839 Todd Cyd. Anat . II. 409/a The 
young escajie fully formed through stomachal orifice. 1849 
Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxii. 36a Common 
electricity escape* when the pressure of the atmosphere 
is removed. 188s Garden 18 Mar. 189/2 At the time of 
flowering the leaves are only escaping from their buds. 

C. Cff time : To slip away, rare . 

1836 Marryat Japhet lxxix, After two delightful hour* 
had escaped, 1 returned home to the hotel. 


1 2 . tram . To effect one’s flight from (prison) ; 
to free oneself from (a person’s grasp or control) ; to 
get safely out of (painful or dangerous conditions). 

a. 1340 Ham pole Pr . Consc. 2678 pan may he cschape 
and passe lightly pc bitter payn of purgatory. 1373 Bar. 
sour Bruce 11. 04 Thai taufd the king than hale the cas, 
And how that he eschapyt was. 

8. 1303 Gower Ccntf. II. 16 How they the prison might 
escape Rn which they were then confined], c 1430 Syr Ge- 
ner. (Roxb.) 593 Sutifre he shal grete travaile, And welc 
escape it he shal. 1664 Evelyn A at. Hort . (1739) 338 The 
most tender. .Plant* did outlive and escape those rigorous 
seasons. 1667 Milton P. L. iil 14 Thee I re-visit now with 
bolder wing, Escap’t the Stygian Pool 

b. To issue unawares or involuntarily from (a 
person, his lips) ; to be uttered inadvertently by. 

Perhaps the ooj. was originally dative, in which case this 
use belongs historically to sense x. Cf. Fr. il lui at /chappi 


une sot Use* 

a. T a 1400 Morte A rtk, 1020 That the no wordez cschape, 
whale so be-tydez. 

8* i8si Lamb Elia Ser. il xtx. (1865) 372 But his sea 
songs seldomer escape him. 1838 J. Grant Random Re* 
coll. Ho . Lords xv. 366 Never did personality, or anything 
calumniatory of an opponent escape his lips. 1846 Kuskin 
Mod, Paint. I. u l i. f 5 The feeling and fondness which 1 
have for some works of modem art escape me sometimes 
where they should not. 1870 E. Peacock Raff Skirl. III. 
tox No word of courtesy escaped his lips, 

o. tntr. To get off safely when pursued or im- 
perilled 5 to avoid capture, punishment, or any 
threatened evil ; to go unhurt or unpunished. 

a. *1400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) xxxl 139 pal mehape with- 
oaten hartne of body* 1388 A. King tr. Canistus' Catech. 
36 Quha can cschaip? Ibid. 143 Presumption of gods 
mcicU to echap for tinne ynpunisened. 
j§, e sggs R. BtUNiva Chrm. (1810) 133 Jif any lewed man 


laid hand opon clerk . , He suld not escape, c 1340 Cursor 
M. 3«ts (Fairf.) thu ar e*capid of )>at cure, c ijSoY hai t kr 
Monks T. 652 But *wich a rcyu doun fro the welkins 
shadde That slow the fyr aiul made hym to e^npe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xx. xxv.fi4p S ) 36a Whnn nyght 
comyth vpon theim that ben in peryll of wratke, v neihe they 
may escape. 1341 Ad 33 /fen. 17 //, c. u. « 1 Sumtime 
their offence* .escape vnnunished. 1590 Spknm k E. Q. iii. 
v, 14 Yet not escaned from the due regard Of hi* l»ad 
deedes, which daily he iiu.rca.tt. i6ix Birll .fi/jrxxvti. 44 
They escaped all safe to land. x6x8 Donnk Se»-nt. cxliii. 
V. 560 He may escape with his life. i6$t Hohhi s f.eviath. 
ti. xxvii. 155 Death, from which he see* not how to escape. 
1733 Watts Logic (J.), I^iws are not executed, men of 
virtue are disgraced, and murderers cm ape. x88x P. Brooks 
Candle oj Lord 270 There arc many troubles from which it 
is better for a man not to e<»cape than to escape wrongly. 

+ b. To recover from dangerous sickness, Obs . 

Cf. Fr. /chopper, *»e tircr d’une maladic, gulrir 1 (Littrd) 

1484 Poston Lett. No. 490 II. 160 He is ded, or clly* 
rycht seke and not lyke to eskape. 1479 I but. No. 836 
III. 351 Mygrandom is dyssested. .Myn unde had a mes- 
senger yesterday that she snuld not escape. 

4 . tram. To get clear away from (pursuit or a 
pursuer) ; to elude (a jTerson’s grasp) ; to succeed 
in avoiding (anything painful or unwelcome). 

CL a 1340 Hampoi.k Psalter xxxiii. 11 Turnynge fra ill 
eschapis dampnacioun. X430 Somnkr in Four C. Fug. 
Lett. 4 If he myght cschape the dnunger of the Towr he 
should be saffe. 1349 Compl. S<ot. Prol. (1873) 17, 1 hef 
rehemit thir vordis, in hope to eschaipt the delractiotir of 
invyful gramariaris. 113a Am*. Hamii ton Catech. (1884) 25 
'l hat yc may eschatp tnc dangerous thirldomc and captivitc 
of the devil. 

0 . 1393 Gower Con/. III. 35 He may nought the deth 
escape, 13x4 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm . (.Percy Soc.) 
p. Iv, If the court were dose continually Some men should 
escape great payne and misery, a 1547 Surrey /Knrid 
11. iusa Thrice did iny hands vain hold th’ image escape. 
*559 Mirr. Mag. t Worcester xi, Shall not eskape Gods veil- 
geaunce. 1578 J im mk Calvin on Gen. 20s They might know 
that they were escaped a thousand deaths. 1597 Daniel 
Civ. Wares (1600) vn. 16 His owne person eagerly pur- 
su'd Hardly (by Hoate) escap’t the multitude. 1609 Stormy 
MarintPs Mag. Ciiij, In a Work of this Nature it is iin- 
possible Jo escape Mistakes. X7*x Johnson Rambler No. 
96 Pt4 Truth was easily escapetf by the oblique and desul 
toiy movements . which Falsehood always practised. X751 
Joktin Serm . <1771) I. iii. 45 He seems to have escaped 
suspicion. 1870 I/F.siKANt.K Miss Mitford 1 . v. 120 They 
cannot expect to esca)>e being laughed at. 

5 . To elude (observation, search, etc.) ; to elude 
the nut ice of (a person). Also absol. 

X594 Hooker Ecd. Pot. 11. viL (1611) 72 Many things 
escape them, ai 668 Denham (J.>, Tis still the same, al- 
though their airy .shape All but a quick poetick sight es- 
cape. 1670 Cotton Etpernon Pref.. This History may 
suffer . . by the Faults escap'd the Press. 1698 Ludlow 
Mem. I. la 3 Things.. so well concecal'd that they escaped 
the Search of the Knernv. 171* Addison Sped. No. 129 
p 3, 1 . .have leisure to make many Observations that escape 
the Notice of my Fcllow-Travclfeis. x8sx J. Q. Adams in 
Davies Metr. Syst. ill. (1871) 174 It cannot escape observ- 
ation, that, etc. 1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey Pref. 12 How 
came Shakspeare to let such a subject escape him? i860 
Tyndall Glac. 11. xxxii. 416 A fact, the significance of which 
had previously escaped me. 

b. To elude (a person’s recollection). 

1696 Hoi*e tr. Solleysel's Matesdal 4 Lest it might have 
escaped my niemory, I heic set it down. 1863 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 1. ii, The name of which escapes me. Mod. The 
matter quite escaped my memory. 

Escapee (csk&pr). [f. Ehoapk v. + -ke.] One 
who has escaped ; esp . an escaped convict from 
a penal settlement. 

*875-8 W. Whitman Mem. War so Southern Escapees. 
x88o Melbourne Argus 22 luly a/j The 10 New Caledonia 
escapees, .arc to be nanded over to the French consul. 1884 
Manch. Guard. 9 Sept. 5 Some of the worst crimes have 
been committed in the colonies by escapees. 

Escapeful (esk/i-uful), a. [f. Escape sb . or v . 
+ -FUL. J Giving a chance of escape. 

1883 Longm . Mag. Aug. 367 Is there no help at all . . and 
no cscapcful way ? 

Escapelesi (oak^'pi&D, a. [f. as prec. + 
-LKS 8.1 Without escape ; that cannot be escaped. 

1833 Tail's Mar. XXII. *52 It presses with all the weight 
of an escapeless fate. 1830 Kuskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. xv. 
| 3 A chasm as utterly hopeless and escapeless as any into 
which Dante gazed. 

Escapement (eskP^pmcnt). See also ScxrE- 
MKNT. (l Escape v . + -rent ; app. first in sense 2 
after Fr. icha/pcmcnt] 

1 . The action of escaping, rare . 

* 8*4 Hood Tioo Swans iv, Hope can spy no golden gate 
For sweet escapement. 1864 Sala in Daily 'Pel. 19 Oct., 
Wilmington, the last avenue of escapement left open to the 
beleaguered South. 

b. A means of escape ; an outlet. 

1896 F ROUDE Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 337 He allowed her 
to go her own way, as the best escapement of a frenzy. 1857 
Livingstone Tratu 1 U. 67 This little arm would prove a 
convenient escapement to prevent inundation. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. I. xi. 309 The archery ball . . was not on 
escapement for youthful high spirits. 

2 . Watch and Clock-making. In a watch or 
clock, the mechanism which intervenes between 
the motive power and regulator, and which alter- 
nately checks and releases the train, thus causing 
an intermittent impulse to be given to the regulator. 

Escapements are of various kinds, as the anchor*, chrono- 
meter- 1 crown-, dead-beat- % lever-, etc., escapement. 

[The Fr. ichappement (in quot 1801 anglicized as tchape- 


ment ) occurs, as a current term in a pai>er daied » 7 1 A 
printed in Machines approutPes par i‘ Aiodemte (17 111 
91 ; the etymological reference is to the regulated * cjkmdc ’ 
of the toothed wheel from its detention by the pallet. The 
earliest instance* of the word in Kng are m the foiin in Art - 
mi Ni, though at the period to which they belong the veib 
St Ark. was already an haic in general aenne.l 

1*739 Ph/l Trans XIJ. ia6Thc teeth of tne swing wheel 
Mould scape fire of the pallri*. 1733 lUnle/s f'atrnt No 
6y8, 4 Sca|»emem. 1766 Cumminl ( Ax k making Index, 
& capement is the means by which the aition of tne wheel* 
1 * applied to maintain vibration.] 1779 t iiamrers Cy< t. 
(ed Rees', Fa a pew rut, »ee Stapement tSox J. JoNKM tr. 
Bygge's Trav. br. Rep. xvi. 384 Breguct, the famous watch- 
maker, has discovered a new et hapement. 1813 J. N iciioi • 
son (>pcfat. Methtinh 514 From the ..description of the 
sevcinl pari* of the e*rapcmcnt . it w ill tie ca*y to *ec the 
mode of it* action. 1880 S. 1 \ Thomson in Natutx XXI. 
398 Models of every form of escapement. 

tran^f. 1838 O W. Hoimks Ant. Break/. -t. (1865) 71 
Death alone can .silence at last the clu king of the terrible 
estapement we have carried ho long beneath our wrinkled 
forehead*. 

b. alt rib. t txs in escapement-wheel. 

1830 Katkr I.andnkk Met k. xiv. 194 From the action 
of the pallets in dunking the motion of the wheel and 
allowing it* teeth alternately to escape, this has been called 
the escapement wheel. 

Etoaptr (u»kc‘ p 9 j). [f. Ehoafk v. 4- -kh *.] 
One who cscaj>es. 

t6ts Bihlk 2 Rings ix. 15 more , Let no esuiper goe. t8ao 
Lyiton K, Arthur v, ti, The bright escaper from a world 
of grief. 1800 Temple Mtr July 141 He ilrop|»ed hi* robe 
uml veil, «n«l appeared before them as the famed cs< uper. 

Escaping (I^k^’puj), vbl. sb- [f. Kmcatk r.] 
The action of the vb. Ehoai'K. Also a/tub. 

1 * 3*5 Coer dc /.. vijj ‘I'he mrsMiigtr* went out ful 
Awytnc ; < >f their escaping they were blithe 1371 (ioi din«. 
Calvin on Ps. v. 9 That God should . . open him an rv npmg 
place. 1630 Bi». Jkr. Taylom Tun- St mum 14 Stub es<«p 
ings we must reckon to be an extraordinary fortune. 1856 
Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh v. 20 Iho great enuiping of 
ccNtutic soul*. 

Escaping (osk^i piq\ ///. a. [f. as proc. 4 
-jnu That cscai>ci 4 ; in tht* senses ol the vb. 

1870 U ail yN civs is Nov., I havo not heard of the rw aping 
F.nghxh 1884 Pall of all (J. 6 Sept. 10/1 They weie delugid 
by the escaping water. 

ticncc Baoa plngly adv. } in an escaping tnannei ; 
evasively. 

01631 Donnk Paradoxes (1652' To Speak Oratulously, 
whimperingly, generally, and therefore Kscupingly. 

Esoar(e, obs. form of Khchah. 

Esc&rbuncle (t*ka- 4 bf>qk’l). Her. Also 6 
esoarbouole. [a. OF. esc ar bum lc, Fr. cu at - 
boticle : see Caiuu n< lk.] « C aiibi nclk 2. 

157a Bohskwkll Armone 11. 26 b, Bcarcth quarterly 
Golde, and Gulex, an Km arlKiude l'omettc. 1610 <iun 1 im 
Heraldry 111. vi. (1660) 126 The Ksturbuiule is of most u*e 
in Aimes. 1688 K Hoi me Armoury 11. 39/1 An Kncarbum lc 
. i* a kind of precious Stone. *864 Boui Kl.L Heraldry Hist. 
Sf Pop. xix. f 4. 301 Badges : Henry 1 1 .. an Ehcarbunclc. 

|| Eaca-rgatolre. Obs. rare- 1 . [Misspelling of 
F. escargoltbrc, (or a dial, synonym), f. escargot 
snail.] A place for rearing snails. 

1703 Addison Italy 471 K*cargatoire a square Blai e 
boarded in, and filled with a vast quantity of large Snails. 
X735in Johnson; and in mod. Did*. 

tEscarmonche, sb. Obs . Forms: 5 osoar 
missh, 6 esoharmouoh, -mouaoh, 9 {Scott) e«- 
oaramouohe. [a. Fr. cscarmouchc — Vr. escar 
muss a, Sp. escaramuza , It. scaramtuda ; see Ski it- 
mjhil] A skirmish ; also fig. a fit of anger. 

*473 Bk. Noblesse 13 After manyassnute* and grete escar - 
misshe*. 1349 Compl. Scot. ix. (1872) 79 The atheniens and 
ther allya . . asxaihet the persons be escharmouchis and in- 
cursion*. 1379 Iomson C air in' s berm. Tim. 843/1 What 
shall wee say when u man is olde, and shoulde haue passed 
all those escharmouches x8to Scott Monast. xxxvii, Such 
of the men a* have escaped this esutramouthe. 

t Esoa rmouchc, v. Obs . Also 6 eaohar- 
mouach. [a. Fr. esiar mouther, f. e s car m otic he : 
sec prec.] a. tntr. To skirmish, b. Irons. To 
skirmish with ; to engage. 

*549 Compl. Scot. ix. (1872) 78 Leonide*, .escharmouschit 
xerxes gry t armye. and slcu tuenty thousand persuns. 1360 
Daub tr. bleidanes Comm. 238 lie had heard* only of a 
fjrwe Spaniardes, that laye therin garrison, and them wold 
he haue prouoked to escarmouche. 

Escarp (6ska*jp), sb. Fort if. [a. Fr. escar pc, 
ad. It. scarpa. Ct. ScAiir.l 

1 . * A steep bank or wall immediately in front 
of and below the rampart . . generally the inner 
side of the ditch ’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1688 J. S. Fortification a? 7 ‘he Eicarpe or Slope of the 
Ditch next to the wall. x8xx Wellington in Gurw. Disk. 
VIII. *2 The enemy had cleared the rubbish from the 
bottom of the escarp. *•» Sir H. Douglas Mil. Bridge * 
ji8 The crest of the exterior slope, or escarp. 

2 . transf. A natural formation of a similar kind. 

1836 Kane Arct. Expl. II. vii. 81 These shelve* .pre- 
sented distinct and recognisable embankments or escarps of 
elevation. 18 68 Sir R. Napirr Disp. on Capture 0/ Mag- 
dala it May, Sir Charles Staveley effected an entrance .. 
through a difficult crevice in the rocky escarps. 

Escarp (vsk**jp), v. [ad. Kr. escar per, f. es- 
carp* : see prec. The aphetic form Scarp it the 
more ntual.J tram. To make into an escarp, to cut 
or form into a »tccp slope ; to furnish with scarps. 

17*8 G. Carletom Menu xoo The Glacis was all escarp’d 
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ESCARPMENT. 


ESCHEAT. 


upon the live Rock. 185s Lever Dalton* II. *65 Carried 
along the mountain-side by a track escarped in the rock 
itself. 1853 Hailey Mystic 69 The angels wrought the 
mountains/nulk by bulk, And chain by chain, serrated or 
escarped. 1884 world a 7 Feb. 6/3 Billows of land, washed 
and escarped by ancient sea*. 

Hence Esca rped ///. a., cat ont in the form of 


an escarp. 

1853 Kane Grin ns l l E.xp. vi. (1856)48 The dike .. rising 
up . . into escarped terraces nearly 1400 feet high. 1859 
Ji-phson Brittany v. 47 The escarped rock upon which they 
were constructed. 

Escarpment (6ska Jpm6nt). [ad. Fr. escarpc - 
went) f. escarper : sec prcc.] The condition of 
being escarped ; hence toner. 

1 . Ground cut into the form of on escarp for the 
purpose of fortification. 

1803 C. J amks Mil. Did.. Esc a rfmsn t : see Declivity. 1847 
Disraeli Tattered vi. i, The living rock . . formed the im- 
pregnable bulwarks and escarpments, i860 Russell Diary 
/ndta 1858-9 1 . 8.1 The old Porto Hatavo walls still sur- 
round the town, with moat and escarpments. 188s Luck 
of Ladysmede I. 03 From which a natural escarpment 
swept down towards the river. 

2 . Cieol. 4 The abrupt face or cliff of a ridge or 
hill range * (Page). Also attrib . 

1813 Bakkwell Introd . Gtol. (1815) 70 It is only on the 
sides of the nearly perpendicular peaks and escarpments 
that the bare rock is visible. *845 Darwin Voy. Nat . viii. 
(1852) 165 The view is generally bounded by the escarpment 
of another plain. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm . 23 Plains 
of New Red Sandstone and Lias, succeeded by two great 
escarpments, the edges of table-lands. x88o H aughton Phys. 
Grog. v. 216 The western, or Libyan chain, is merely the 
escarpment edge of the plateau of the Sahara. 

b. transf. 

*«53 Kane Grinncll Exp. viii. (1856) 56 A naked escarp- 
ment of ice, twelve hundred feet high. 1856 Whither 
Panorama 2 (The] long escarpment of naif -crumbled wall. 

t Eao&rteled, ■■cartel©©, a. Her. Obs. 

f ad. and a. OK. escarteU \ pa. pple. of escarteler 
mod.F. karteler) to break into quarters — Pr. 
esquartelar, f. es- (:— L. cx out) + mcd.JL. quartellus , 
dim. of quartus fourth.] 

1 . Quartered or quarterly. 

1730 6 Bailey (folio) EscarteU. 1773 in Ash. 1880 in 
Elvin Diet . Her. 

H 2 . Having a square notch. 

This sense is app. due to a misunderstanding of some sort. 
The Fr. writers on heraldry (*.g. Palliot 1662) recognize 
croix escarteU* only as meaning a cross divided by lines 
along the middle of each arm ; this is substantially = sense 
*688 R. Holme Armoury \ iii. 19 EscarteU* , that is, 
when the streight line is cut off in the middle with a perfect 
Square. Ibid, ji A Chief Escartclce. Ibid. 1. v. 47 Some 
call it a cross escartalled, couped : as if it had only a nick 
or notch . . sawed into the four ends of it Ibid. 1. ix. 92 A 
Cross Patce cscartded. [lienee in mod. Diets.] 
-©■Cent, suffix, forming adjs., repr. L. - iscent - 
cm, the ending of pr. pples. of vbs. in -cscPre, 
chiefly inccptives, f. vbs. of state in -ire. Pri- 
marily occurring in words ad. L. pples., as deli • 
que scent, effervescent , obsolescent, putrescent \ where 
the general sense is 4 beginning to assume a certain 
state*. Hence in recent times the suffix has been 
used (both in Eng. and in other European longs.) 
to form adjs. upon sbs., as in alkalescent (? alter 
acescent ), and in several words referring to play 
ol light or colour, as fluorescent, iridescent , opal- 
c scent, phosphorescent. 

Each, obs. Sc. form of Ash sbA 
*5*3 Douglas VEneis xi. iii. 80 The hie eschis soundis 
thare and here, For dyntis rude of the scharp stelyt ax. 

|| Each. The German name for the grayling ; 
in some Diets, treated as Eng. 

1638 Hoolk Comenins ' Vis. World xxxiv, 71 Others of 
this sort are . . the Barbel, the Esch [orig. der Etch ) r the 
Trout. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supf.. Esch . . a name given, 
by Hildeg&rd and others, to the fUh we call the grayling, 
ifn some mod. Diets.] 

Eschalot (ejalp't). [ad. Fr. eschalottc (now 
khalotle ), dim. of tschaloigne Esc allion.] - 
Shallot. 


1707 -it Mortimer Hush. (J.), Eschalots are now from 
France become an English plant. 1730 E. Smith CompL 
Housewife (ed. 14) 37 Take some horse radish, one or two 
eschalots, etc. 1793 Johnson, Eschalot. Pronounced 
shallot. 1(38 Glenny Card. Every-day Bk 48/1 Eschalots 
may still be planted, if not already in tne ground* 
Esch&nge : obs. var. Exchange. 
t Eaohanioxmtry. Obs. [a. OFr. eschanson - 
nerie , f. eschanson med.L. scaneion-etn , ad. Tcut. 
*skankjon- cupbearer, butler ( « OE. septea).] 
The butlery. 

*5*4 R utl. Papers (Camden) a6 Eschanson nery celler. In 
wyn tiij septiers. 


|| Eschantillon. Obs. rare* 1 . [F. eschantillon 
(now Pchantillon) ; cf. Scantlinq.j A fragment, 
diminutive specimen. 

1720 Pope Let. R. Dtgby 30 July, Lady Scudamore, whose 
short Eschantillon of a letter (of a quarter of a page) I value. 

EiOhar (c'skai). Path. Forms: 6-7 aakar, 
(6 aaoher, aakar), 6-8 eaoar(o, 6 eeohore, 
e«karre s *7 eaoarre, (eaker), 7- eschar, [ad. 
f partly through Fr. esc hare) L. eschar a , a. Gr. 
• a X a 9 * lit. 4 hearth*, hence mark of a bum. The 
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Fr. word was at an earlier period adopted aphctic- 
ally as scam , Scab 1 .] 

4 A brown or black dry slough, resulting from 
the destruction of a living part, either by gangTene, 
by burn, or by caustics’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

[c 1430 tr. Gut. tie Satie do in MS. Sloan* 377 fo. 40 pe 
remeuynge of he escara or crunte.) 1343 Traheron Vigo's 
Chirurg. 11. ix. 23 After that the maligmte is taken awaye, 
ye muste cause the eschare to fal awaye. 138s Hester 
Seer Phiorav. 1. vii. 8 You raaic not take awaie y* Askar, 
vntill such tyme as it falleth out of hymself. 1607T0PSELL 
Four*/. Beasts (1673) 3x3 Bind it thereto for three days, in 
which space you shall see a white asker on the sore. 1633 
Culpepper, etc., Riverius iv. vii. 119 When the Eschar falls 
off, they will bleed again, c 17*0 W. Gibson Earrie V s Guide 
11. xlvitL (1738) 182 ft does not form anything like an Esc&r. 
* 7 S 5 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 50 The tongue alone was the scat 
ol tne gangrenous eschar. S807 Med. Jml XVII. 223, I 
cauterized the wound by means of burning tinder . . until 
an eschar was produced about the size of a shilling. 1874 
H. Rogers Orig. Bible 286 In the eschar produced by 
cautery no nerve thrills, 
t b. transf. Obs . 

1709 Phil . Trans . XXVI. 379 The Flame of common Fire 
. . t» able to reduce it [Iron] to an Eschar or sort of Rust. 
17*7 Bradley Fam. Did. mv. Ant , Insects .. cause so 
many Escars, that the Leaves cannot avoid circling. 

tEscharbon. Obs. rare— 1 . [Cf. OF. escar- 
hot on, eschar bote, It. scar bone, f. Vulgar L. scarab-us 
(L. scarabieits) beetle.] A beetle. 

1480 Caxton (Hud's Met . xv. Iv, Escharbons ben born & 
norysshid of dede horses. 

Eicharotic (eskarfrtik), a. and sb. Also 7 
escarotiok, 7-8 escharotiok. [ad. late L. eschar - 
otic -us j a. Gr. iaxopomtebs, f. ; see Eschar. 

Cf. Fr. escharotique.il 

A. ad/. Fitted or tending to form an eschar, 
caustic. 

1611 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 305 Put never one 
Cau stick or Escarotick medicine after another too soonc. 
1633 Culpepper, etc. Rivertns iv. vii. 119 Burnt Vitriol .. 
besides its Escharotick quality, is good to stanch blood. 
1718 Quincy Compl. Disp . 80 Its hot escharotick Quality 
makes it very hurtful to Sheep. 

B. sb. An escharotic drug ; a powerful caustic. 

1633 Culpepper, etc. Riverius iv. vii. 1 19 Esch&roticks . .by 

burning the mouths of the Veins, produce a Scab. 1791 
Edits. New Disp. 118 Verdegris applied externally proves 
a gentle detergent and Escharotic. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 
130 An escharotic will suffice to remove all small warts. 

So t Booharo tloal, a. Obs. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 173 An escharoticall caustick. 
t E* 80 har 0 Ufl, a. Obs. Also 6 eacaroua. [f. 
Eschar + -ouh.] Full of eschars ; resembling an 
eschar; scabby, 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. x. 23 Yf the ulceration 
shulde come of f»er..it is escarous. 136a Bulleyn Dial. 
Soarttes 4* C/tir. 17 a. You maie .. often npplic the same, 
untill the same come to an escharous crust or scabbe. 

Eichatoloffioal (e skatoty’daikSl), a. [f. as 
next -f -lu ► -alJ Of or pertaining to eschatology. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 713 Many of these poems 
touox on eschatological questions. 1863 7 ml. Sac r. Lit. 
Jan. 295 Eschatological notions, which he [Pauli is supposed 
to have borrowed at first from Judaism. s88x E. Wilson 
Egypt of the Past in Nature 24 Nov. 75 The eschatological 
notions of the period differed exceedingly from those of 
subsequent periods. 

EschatolOjgilt (eskity lSd^ist). [f. next + 
-I8T.] One who studies or treats of eschatology. 

1877 M. Arnold Last Ess . Ch. Pref. 29 The ideas 0? the 
great prophets . . are more true than the ideas of the cscha- 
tologist of the book of Daniel. 

Esohatology (eskatp-lSdsi). Theol. [f. Gr. 
ta\aro-t last + -\oyla discourse : see -logy ; cf. 
F. eschatologic. ] The department of theological 
science concerned with *the four last things; 
death, judgement, heaven, and hell *. 

1844 G. Bush Anastasis (1845) P^f* v, Scriptural Escha- 
tology. 1838 I. Martinrau Sited. Chr. 228 The Eschatology 
of tne Apocalypse and the Epistles, 1879 Baldw. Brown 
in Chr. World 24 Dec. 825/3 Eschatology, the science of 
the last things, is, os a science, one of the most baseless. 

+ Esch&U'fa, v. Obs. Also 4-5 eachftuflfe, 
eschawfe. [a. OFr. eschaufe-r, eschauffe-r\ see 
Achafk.] t rans. To heat, warm ; also jig. to heat 
with passion, inflame, excite. Also reft, to become 
hot, 

< *374 Chaucer Boeth. 1, v. 32 pe sedes. ,ben waxen h«y[e] 
cornes whan pe sterre sirius eschaufe)* hym. 1413 Lydg. 
Pilgr, Smote 1. xxvil (1859) 3a Fyre warmeth ana eschauf- 
eth tho that stonde nye. a 1430 knt. de la Tour 164 To es- 
chauufe and to draw the man or woman by sum falce delitc 
vnto synne. c 1473 Partenay 969 Wine . . wold eschawfe 
the braines appetite. 1330 Palsgr. 539/a By that tyme your 
horse be a lytle eschaufad, he wyll go well ynoughe. 

Hence t Eschau fed,/)//. a. f Bsohau flng vbl. sb. 
c i»4 Chaucer Boeth. iv. vi. 142 J>ei wexen etchaufed in to 
hat[ej of hem pat anoien hem. c 13(86 •— Pars. T. P 916 
Euere the gretter mcrite shal he han, that moost restreyneth 
the wikkede eschawfvnges of the ordure of this synne. 
JBschaunge, obs. var. of Exchange. 
f Sschaj*. Obs. Sc. [? repr. some deriv. of 
OF. escheoir: see Eschiat ; and c£ Fr. 4 la terme 
Ichoit i la Saint- Tean *.] Expiry, termination. 

H*® P om \ Cone. (1839) **3/» To complett Hftenc 
3ens, quhjlk beand comnletit was in the jere of God lxxxiiii 
}ens S and the cschay of hU terme at witsounday. 


Xsohe, obi. form of Ash 1 , Ask. 

Sieheat (esitjf t), sb. Forms : 4-7 esohet>, 
(4 eohete, esoheyte, 5 ©abate, e^obeta), 5-7 
esobaata, 6-7 Sc. eacbeit(te v 6-7 axobaat(e, 
•obeta, 6 - esobeat. See also Cheat sb. [ME. es- 
thete, a.OF. esthete , eschaete , escheoite , n. of actftm 
(orig. fcm. pa, pple.), f. OF. escheoir (mod.F. 
khoir ) late L. *excadere (class. L. excidPre) to fall 
to a person’s share, f. L. ex out + cadPre (vulg. 
L. cad ire, OF. cheoir) to fall. In continental OF. 
the sb. meant succession, inheritance, esp. collateral 
inheritance; in England the etymological sense 
received a different application. As in many other 
words (cf. exchange) tne prefix es- was in the 16- 
17th c. often replaced by ex- after L. analogies.] 

I. Law. 

1 . An ‘incident* of feudal law, whereby a fief 
reverted to the lord when the tenant died without 
leaving a successor qualified to inherit under the 
original grant. Hence, the lapsing of land to the 
Crown (in U. S., to the state), or to the lord of the 
manor, on the death of the owner intestate without 
heirs. 

A* an attainted pernon, according to the doctrine of * cor- 
ruption of blood ’ (bee Attainder), could have no legal heir, 
his property suffered escheat. This Escheat by corruption 
of blood ’, theoretically distinct from the * forfeiture * inflicted 
an a penalty for treaxon and felony, was abolished together 
with the latter bv the Felony Act, 187a 
[119s Britton 69 Queus demeynes nous tenoms . .de eschete 
et de purchaz .1 c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 307 Many 
londis schulde fallc into kyngis [hondis] bi cscnct. c 1430 
Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 3190 A rich erle-datn. . to him of Eshete 
late cam. (1460 Fortescur Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. (1714)77 
By Eschetes, ther may not so mich Land fall to any Man 
as to the Kyng by cause no man hath so many lordxhippes 
as he. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 977/1 Swenng 
a mans death, and winning a mans landc by eschete. 1649 
Sklden Laws Eng. 1. Ixiv. (1739) 130 He forbad the study 
of the Law, that so it might die without heir, and he 
have all by Escheat, ,176s Blackstonk Comm. 1. 11. vi. 69 
Escheats are equally incident to tenure in socage, a 186s 
Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) 1 . 353 Escheats were frequent 
in England, because there was no power of willing away 
land. 

transf. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 183 The right 
did revert by escheat to the people upon the great change. 

b. In JScotland in wider sense, including : Con- 
fiscation or forfeiture of property, real or personal. 
Simple escheat : the absolute forfeiture of a per- 
son’s estate ; opposed to liferent escheat , the for- 
feiture of the profits accruing during his lifetime. 

*457 Sc. Ads fas. I/(i 507)8 71 That na woman cum to 
kirk, .with hir face muss&lled, or covered that scho may not 
lie kend, vndir the pane of eschcit of the courchie. 

2 . toner. Property, real or personal, falling by 
escheat to the lord, king, or state. In quot. 1330 
esthete may be pa. pple. 

r 1330 R. Bhunnk Chron. (1810) 244 Ilk castelle and toure 
To be kyng it etchete, als to chcfe of alle. < 1303 Langl. 
I\ Pi. C. v. 169 Thor3 )oure lawe, ich lcyue ich Iese menye 
escheytes. 1474 Ld. Treas. Act. Scotl. 11 The cschaeatis. . 
of thaim that [wer] at the slauchter of Thome of Prestone. 
1377-87 Holinshrd Chron. III. *073/2 As well in prouid- 
ing cxcheats and wards for their children and kinsfolks. 
1600 Holland Livy 39 Suffering himselfe and all that he 
had to fall into the king s hands as an escheat. 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842)37 Such as is put to the horn for 
Ministers stipends, their escheits shalbe uplifted. 1841 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 4* Escheats for want of heirs 
have been mentioned as being his [the King’s). 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. xiii. 607 Not even the tenants of a great 
escheat in the royal hands escaped the obligation. 

tranff. 1300 Spenser F, Q, iii, viii. 16 To leave to him that 
lady for excheat. 

+ b. collect . The fund or possession formed by 
escheated estates. Obs. 

c 133a R. Brunnk Chron . (18x0) 247 he dettes hat men kam 
auht. . Wer taxed & bitauht to )>e eschete of )»e kyng. 

3 . The right of appropriating property subject 
to escheat. 


1570-6 Lambardk Peratnb. Kent (1826) 496 But ai touch- 
ing the Landc, he shall neither have the Eschete of it. 1600 
Skenb Reg. Maj. 3 The Baron sail haue the escheit o? 
the gudes pertenin^ to the malefactor . a 1739 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy 1. *8 Reversions, services, annuities . . views of frank- 
pledge, escheats, etc. 1844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 127 
A right of escheat seldom accruing. 

1 4 . A writ (AF. brtf de eschaete) now abolished, 
to recover escheats from the person in possession. 

[ims Britton 54 Voloms nous qe teles alienaunces solnt 
repefiables par les chiefs seignurs des fees par nos brefs de 
Eschaete.) i 6 n in Cowkl Interpr. s. v. eschete, Escheat 
is used for a Writ which lyeth, where the Tenant having 
Estate in Fee-simple in any Lands or Tenements holden of 
a superior Lord, dyeth seised without Heir general or 
special 184a Barham Ingot. Leg. , Sir Rupert , Away went 
4 cognovits,' ‘ bills/ * bonds/ and 4 escheats, 
to. (Scequots.) Obs . 

167s Cowkl Interpr. a v. Eschete , Escheat Is also used 
sometimes for the Place or Circuit within which the King, 
or other Lord hath Escheats of his Tenants. 1736111 Bailky* 
1791 in Chambers Cycl. ; and in mod. Diets. 

IL 6. The levying of contributions, plunder; 
toner, in fl. booty, spoil. Cf. Chbat 2. 

1377-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. x. 37 tn Hotinshed. For 
their wares, whereof they (pirates) make good peni worths, as 
theeves common lie doo or such pieces as they get by like 
Escheat. 1390 Spenser F. Q. h v. 95 To make one great by 
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others losscis bed excheat. 1600 Holland A mm. Man el. 
xxvi. vill. 999 Commanded the house of Arbetio, full (as it 
wm) by reason of those inestimable escheats.. to be rifled 
and ransacked cleane. 

Esoke&t (csjtjrt), v . Forms: see the sb. 
Pa. pple. Sc. 6 esoheit, 8-9 escheat. (See also 
CxIsat v.) [f. prec. sb. ; cf. OF. esc hoc ter] 

1 . irons. To make an escheat of, confiscate ; to hand 
over as an escheat to or into . (Some apparent ex- 
amples of the pass, may belong to the intr. sense 2.) 

13&K Wvclif 3 Esdras vf. 33 And the goodis ofhcm to the 
king be eschettd [1368 ethchetid]. *474 Ld. Treas . Acc. 
Scott, 67 His schip and gudis. . wascschctit as the kings cs- 
chete. * 54 ® Bodrucan (Adams) Epit. King's Title 351 
Locrine herupon seared Albania.. as excheat ed wholy to 
hymself. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures ia a^ If it llande] be 
escheted unto the king. 164s A. Mervin in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll \ nt. (1692) I. aid Their Primitive and Genuine Tenures 
escheated by Acts of State, and strangled by Monopolies. 
1*7. Assur, AM. Lands 40 It was the Opinion of the 
Justices that they were Escheated to the Lords of the Fee, 
sSsfl Milman Lot. Ckr . (1864) V. ix. v. 275 He. .escheated 
their estates into the hands of laymen. 1873 Dixon Two 
Q ueens vi. ix, His honours lost, his lands escheated, and 
nis liberty restrained, 
b. irons/, andyfo 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxviii. (1612) 141 And to his 
Conres did eacheate a world of wealth, a 1643 W. Cart- 
wright On Christ Ch. Building , As doubtful whether 't 
should escheated be To mine, or redeem'd to majesty. 

2 . intr. To become an escheat ; to revert by es- 
cheat to the superior lord, king, or state ; const, to 
or simply. AUo /r. 

*S3» Dull. Laws Eng. 1. vii. (1638) 13 The land shall 
escheat to the Lord of whom the Land is holdcn. 1496 
Spenser State /ret. Wk*. (Globe) 657/a I^uides . . which 
should otherwise have escheated to her majestic. 1623 T. 
Stafford Pac. Hib. xtv. (1831)639 Hi* I.nnd should naue 
excheated unto her. 1698 Sidney Disc. Gov. i. J 19 (1704) 
42 A Kingdom so gotten may escheat for want of an Heir. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. viiL 168 All baronies which cs- 
cheated to the Crown were under his administration. 1848 
Mill Pol. Econ. I. 261 The* property in case of intestacy 
should escheat to the state. 

Jig. 1850 H. Coleridge Poems II. 13 Great nature’s waif, 
that must by law escheat To the liege-lord Corruption 
1 3. trans. To forfeit. Sc. Obs. 

1513-75 Dium. Occur. (1833) 83 All thair movabill guidis 
decernit to be e»cheit, at the mercat croce of Edinburgh. 
15*4 Barclay Cyt . 4 * Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. lii, His 
shirt, his doublet, or bonet to cxchcate. 175a J. Louth 1 an 
Form of Process 151 All their moveable Goods and Gear, to 
be escheat and in-brought to^his Majesty's Use. x8x6 Scott 
Old Mart, xxxvi, His moveable goods and gear escheat . . 
to his majesty's use. 1876 Grant Burgh Sen. Scotl. 1. i, 49 
In 1509 persons were prevented from importing.. Books 
under penalty of escheating the same. 

11 4 . Usea (after Fr. khoir) for : To * fall 9 to 
a person by inheritance. 

X603 Florio Montaigne in. ix. (163a) 541 Those that have 
beenc hereditarily eseneated unto them. 

E»chaatabl6(es,t//-tib , l\a. [f.prec. + -able.] 

Liable to escheat. 

x6xx Cotgr., Esc he all*, escheatable. a 1626 Bacon Mo a . 
<4 Uses Com. Law 49 The Customes of Kent is that Gauil- 
kind land is not forfeitable nor Escheatable for Felon ie. 
x8a8 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Escheatage (es,tf« -teda). [f. Escukat sb. or 
V. + -age.] The right of succeeding to an escheat. 

x6xx Cotgr., Escheatage , the right which a I/ord hath in 
the land of his tenant, dying without hcircs of his bodie, or 
bloud. 1756NUGKNT Montesquieu's Spir. Laws II. xxi. 
xiii. 54 In those times were established the ridiculous rights 
of escheatage and shipwrecks. 1779 State Papers in A nn. 
Reg. 435/3 Exempt from the right of escheatage. i8a8 in 
Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Escheated (es,t(f‘ted), ppl. a. Also 6 Sc. 
esoheit. [f. as prec. 4- -ed.] Of land, etc. : That 
has reverted by escheat to the superior lord, the 
king, or the state. 

155s Sc. Acts , Maty c. 7 Tho saidis escheit gudis. 
1607 Davies 1st Let. Earl Salisb. (1787) 233 To enquire 
of all escheated and concealed lands in that county. 1603 
Sir T. Crew in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 118 You have 
made these ample Endowments of Churches out of your own 
Excheated Revenue. 1860 Forster Gr. Remoustr . 30 The 
lesser proprietors whom grants of escheated honours might 
newly nave created. 

E»oh«a*ting[, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -lngL] The 
action of the vb. jEbchkat ; in quot. « Forfeiting. 

c 1575 Sir J. Balfour Practicksii 754) 37 It is statute and 
ordamt. .that thair be na mcrcattis nor lalris haldin upon 
halie day is. .under the pane of cschetting of the gudis. 

Esoheator (es,tff*Ui). Forms: 5-^ esche- 
toor(e, exohetour, -er, 5-7 esoheatour, -etor, 
exohetor, (5 eohetour, eahetour, 7 excheator), 
7-8 esoheater, (7 esohaetor), ehoheltour, 7- 
©aoheator. [ME. tschetour , a. AY. esckelour, f. 
esthete : see Escheat sb] 

An officer appointed yearly by the Lord Trea- 
surer to take notice of the escheats in the county 
to which he is appointed, and to certify them into 
the Exchwiuer. Esc heator- general : a superintend- 
ent or chief of escheators. 

The office having practically fallen into disuse, procedure 
In cases of escheat, is now regulated by the Escheat Pro- 
cedure Act, 1887. 

(sage Britton i. ii. f 2 En office de nos Eschetours, ct en 
presence de nous devaunt noster Seneschal.] ijpSTsivisA 
Barth, De P* if* XIX. cxxviii. (1495)934 Fiscus is a comyn 


sacks or a bagge In whiche the Escheiour and rente gaderers 
put the comyn dette and custom® that is payed to kynges. 
1463 Mann. 4 Househ, Exp. (1841) 167 Edward be the 
grace of God Kyng of Yngland. .to allc sryftcs, nmyrys, cs- 
cheatours. etc. xeao Plumpton Corr. 147 Ralfc Sauche- 
vereth of HopwelT is eschetour of Notinghamshtre and 
Derby. 1593 Nohdkn Spec. Brit. Msec 4 Herts . ti. 1 It 
[Herts.] was annexed to Essex. And one Sherifle supplied 
both Counties, and did also one Bachelor. 1667 E. Cmamblk- 
lavne St. Gt. Brtt. 1. 11. ix. (U43) 78 The l-ord Treasurer 
hath the nomination of the Escneator* in every county. 
*755 Carik Hist. Eng. IV. 375 He had got into the service 
of one Kenny escheator general of the kingdom [of Ire- 
land]. *8 s7 Ha li. am C oust. Hist. <18761 I. i. 15 The King's 
title was to be found by the inquest of a jury, summoned at 
the instance of the escheator. 

Hence Ssohsa toriklp, the office of cscheator. 
1570 Ait. 13 Elis. c. 4. I 13 His Oflice of Sheriffwick, 
Escheat orship or Bailiffwick. 1887 \yth Cent. XXII. 789 
When he applied for the escheatorslup, be informed Lord 
Castlereagh that he intended to have his seat transferred to 
Mr. Balfour. 

Eooheoker, -cheker(e. oba. fr. Exchkwkr. 
Esohel (e-jcl). (a. (icr. esc he If dim, of cache 
ashes.] *t a. (See quot. 1753.) Obs. b. The 
third quality of powder blue. 

'[x 7»6 LiNCKiusin Phil. Tra*u. XXXIV. stoaTum adhepara- 
tioncm pulveris illius cincrei albicunti* leviori*, quern Ehchcl 
appellant.] 1753 Chambers Cyt l . Sapp., Eschet, a term 
used by the smalt workers, to express a sort of grey sub- 
stance resembling ashen, which is usually mixed with the 
smalt when in fusion. This is carefully separated from it, 
before it is powdered for use, otherwise it would deliasc the 
colour. *875 U re Diet. A rts 874 s. v. Cobalt, 1 n commerce, 
smalts are classified both according to their contents in 
cobalt, and the size of the grain, the following being the chief 
marks . [ e.g.] O. E. Ordinary Eschel . Ordinary indicate* the 
relative quantity in cobalt. .Eschel the state of division. 

t Esohele. obs. Also 4 esohel, 5 osohelle. 

[a. OF. eschele (mod.F. k helled, esc hide y believed 
to be an altered form of esc hie re t corresp. to It, 
schiera, of Tcut. origin: cf. OHG. skara (M1IG. 
schar , Ger. schaar)] A troop, squadron (of sol- 
diers) ; rarely a company (of travellers), 
c 13 Arth . Of Merl. 7580 With xv thousand in oil eschclc. 
*375 Barbour Bruce viii, 318 In twa escheli* ordanit he 
bad The folk that he had in Iedinjg. « X425 Wynioun Cron. 

\ ml xl. 15s pe worthy men Dare Folk .arayid hen, And deh 
hame in-til Eschelis ihre. c 1460 Tcnvnelcy Myst. 47 G»cob 
loq.) Rachcllc, stand thou in tnc Inst cschclle. 

tEschellett. Obs. Also 6 eschellit. [a. 
OF. cschcllettc , mod.F, l ihclcttc , dim. of khelle 
ladder.] A small ladder. 

1578 In T. Ihomson Inventories (181 0 256 (Jam.) Anc 
eschellit schcnl with yron without ane bolt. Ibid. 258 Ane 
eschcllctt schod without anc bolt, 
t Eschend, pa. pple. of pc-schctuien : see Iscknd. 
c 1375 XI Pains 0/ licit 343 in O. E. Misc . 221 Cursid 
dedis rnaki* men al day eschend. 

Eschenite, vnr. form of A^aciiYNlTK. 
Eschequer, obs. form of ExcHKguEK. 

Esohete, obs. form of Kschkat, 
t EB0he*V6, v. Obs. Forms: 4-6 eschewe, 
escheve, (46Bcheflfe, 6o#achef ). [a. O Y.cschcve-r, 
corrupt fonn of cuhever : see Achieve.] 

1. Iratts. To bring to a successful issue, accom- 
plish; *= Achieve i. 

1375 Bakuouk Bruce iil 283 Gret tliingis cschcwyt he 
[Cesar], A* men may in his story se. c x«oo Lane* lot suq 
Aduentur is non so gret to pref. .nor ^hc sal it esschet. 
a 1 532 Li>. Bkrnkrb Ft non xx. 57 God ayde you to eschew 
& tofomyshe thy* grete besynes. 

2. To succeed in gaining ; to gain ; ■* Achikve 5 a- 

15*0 Cal is to Me libra in Ha/1. Dcdsley I. 77 To enjoy 

your youth . . For that time pleasures are most cscheved. 

3. intr. To gain one a end ; const, of or simply \ 
• Achieve 6. 

c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Mathou 331 To sanct mathow sou 
went ne. Wenand be hym wclc til eschewe. Ibid,, Eugenia 
533 He nad eschewit ot hi* wil, Or ony helpe had cumyne 
hir til. 7 a 1400 Morte A rth. 3301 Lappede them in lede, 
les*e that they schuldc Chawnge or chawffe, |if hay tnyghtc 
eschefle. 

f Esohevlru Obs. Variant of Echevin, q.v. 
1670 Cotton Espemon l. it. 49 TheEschevins of Paris. 1758 
Nugent Gr. Tour, Netherl. I. 85 The eschevin* or aldermen 
form a court of justice here as in every town. 

+ ElchlW, sb. Obs. f f. Eschew v. 1 ; cf. OF. 
escheuy eschui of similar formation.] The action 
of keeping clear ; avoidance (of danger\ 
a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Whs. (1861) 158 So fareth love,. The 
first eschew is remedy alone. 

t Eschew*, a. Obs. Also 4 eaohiewa, 4-5 
eschu(e. [a. OF. eschieu (nom. esekif ), corresp. to 
Pr. eschiUf Sp. esquivo , It. schivo Com. Romanic 
*skivo, of Tcut. origin : cf. OHG. *sciuh (MHG, 
schieehy mod.Ger. scheu) t OE. scioh Sht.] 

1. Disinclined, loth, unwilling. Const, of or to 
with inf 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 897 He h*t ofte falleth in >ynne 
. .is the moore eschew [v. r. eschewe, eschue, eschicwe] for 
to shryuen hym. c 1386 — Merck, T • 368 To cten hem allc 
he nas no thvng eschu [v. r. eschewe, each we]. 1303 Gower 
Com/. 1 1. 286 She i* escheue of bothe twa a 1400 Hocclkve 
De Reg. Princ. 136 Vertu So excellent, that to feble is my 
witte To expressc it ; wherfore I am eschu To medle, or 
make a long sermoun of itte. 

2. ? Objectionable, to be avoided. 

c 1420 Pmllad. oh Hush. t. 528 Dounge of foules U ful 


necessarie To lond tillynge ; yit goose* dounge eschew Is. 
Ibid. iv. 586 Her taste is eke eschewe In place* weet. 

ElohlW (e*|tJVr), vA Forms: 4 6 oaohevo 
(?eaoheue), oaohsve, (4 ooh-, oaahuo, etohewe, 
iaaohewe, 4-5 eaohef, eaohiowo, -awe, ep- 
ohewe, 5 eaohou, oshew, 6 eaoue, ©Rtohue, 
aa-, eat©w(e, -lew), •xohow(o, (4 exaohaw, 
6 exohue, -tue), 4 7 oaohu(e, 4- etohew. [a. 
OF. eschiver , esc hotter (also in other conjuga- 
tions, as cschei'oir, esihivir , eschivtv), corresp. to 
Pr., Sp., Pg. esquivar , It. schivate (whence prob. 
mod.F. esquiver to dodge, the retention of the * 
being otherwise anomalous) : — Common Romanic 
* shiv are, f. **hivo ; sec prec. { cf. OHG. stinhen , 
MIIG. schiuhen f sihimoen , mod.Ger. scheucn to 
dread, avoid, shun ; also Eng. Shy v] 

1. trans. To avoid, shun. 

fa. To avoid, keep clear of, escape (a danger 
or inconvenience). Karel v with clause as obj. 

< 1375 Sc. Leg. » Saints , Mathias 205 l A ttone) hat fccho, til 
e*chcw«s dcfitiny, I tie a cophyne ke*t me he *e. < 1460 Fok- 
iks»( uk Abs. Of Lim. Mon. <1714) 105 To e*chewe tnee* two 
Harinc*, hyt may than l»e advi*ed, etc. 1514 Barclay 
Cyt. «y Uplondyskm. (Percy Soc.) > Pa*lourc« .. drawe to 
cote* for to c*< newe the colde. 15*6 Tinuai.k 2 Cor. viii. 
20 'riius we e*chue thatt eny man shulde rebuke u* in this 
alioundance. noo Li». Bkhnf.rh Arth. I.yt, Bryt, (1814) 
17 To exchcwe tnerby the di*plea*ure of my lorde. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IP. v. v. 951 What cannot be enchew'd, muHt 
be embrac'd. *871 J, WniatFR Metal togr. iv, 6t To e*chcw 
tedio*ne**, [I] shalUran*cril>e what Dr. Jortlen hath written. 
1711 St. German's Doctor «y Stud. 6q To eitchcw that in- 
convenience that Statute wan made. 

f b. To 4 fight shy of \ avoid (a place) ; to stand 
aloof from (a person). Obs . 

1377 Lanc*l. P. PI. B. vi. 55 Stichc men eschue. 1413 
Lvixi. Pilgr. Scnvle tv. Hi. (1483) 30 The queue of Saba . . 
ckhewed ft [that brydge] and took another wey. < 1450 
Castle ltd. l.(fe St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 160 FY.i pen 
forthe sho forhewed pe kynges presence, and it eschewed. 
1553 T. Wh.bon Khet. 2 Beware . . of htraungc woordes, us 
thou wouldest take hede and eschewe create rockr* in the 
*en. i6bi Burton Anal. Met. 11 1 . 11. vi. iii. (1651) 564 
A woman a man may eschue, but not a wife. 

c. To abstain carefully from, avoid, shun (an 
action, a course of conduct, nn indulgence, an 
article of food or drink, etc.). The current sense : 
t Formerly with obi.-inf. preceded by to. 

Johnnon 1755 note* the word a* 4 almost obsolete it i» 
now not uncommon in literary use. 

1340 70 Alex. Of Ptnd. 1001 But al b»t badde U for a burn 
here aboueti erhe, Huo *0 hn|> chaunc.c to celiue Sc chrse 
the lietturc. ^1375 Lay Folks Mass bk. (MS. B.) 338 Gyue 
megrace for to ctchewc to do bat |>ing |>at me *huld rcwc. 
1388 Wv<iif a Tim. it. 16 Kf»cnewe thou vnhooli and veyn 
Mjiechi*. c 1420 Mvrc a8 Grete othc* thow mostc enchewr. 
1509 Hawes Joyful Medit. 20 They may extue For to do 
wrongc. 1535 Covkrdalb Ps. xvii. 23, 1 . .wilt eschue myne 
ownc wickcdncs. 1637 Earl Suri ing Doomrsday <jlh Hour 
(R.), These curious doubts which good men doe eschew Make 
many atheist*. 16*6 Kidglxy Prait. Physick 22 Fat thing* 
must be cscheweJ. a 1707 Bwknidgk Serm. II. Ixxxjii. 
(R.* They must not only eschew evil but do good in the 
world. 1801 Wokdbw, Cmkoo \ Nieht. xxiii, F’or every 
wight eschew* thy song to hear. 1848 Thackeray Pan. Fair 
xl v. He has already eschewed green coat*, red neckcloths, 
and other worldly ornaments. 1855 Macaulay Ihst. Eng. 
IV. 693 Observers . . thought that capitalist* would eschew 
all connection with what must necessarily be a losing con- 
cern. 1876. Blackik Songs Retig. * Life 228 Eschew the 
cavilling critic’s art, The lust of loud reproving. 

absol. t6*i Burton Anal. Mel. 1. 1. 11. viii (1651) 35 The 
power to prosecute or c&chue. 

+2. intr. To get off, escape. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xi. 391 Thai Mill nocht wcill eschew 
foroutyn fall, c 1450 Castle l/d, MS. Life St. Cuthb. 
(Surtees) 2525 And rat he couet to eschew. 1560 Holland 
Crt. Venus 1 v. 441 Grant him his life.. And I promlt. .That 
he sail not eschew away, nor fle. 
f8. trans. To rescue. Obs. rare. fSoFr. eschiver.] 
c 1500 Melusine 170 J>ey recoucred there six of theire 
galeyes, Sl exchicwed |>em (Vo the fyre. 

Hence Ssolitw’ftl, an eschewing, a keeping clear 
of (evil). iMlMWiioi, the action of eschewing ; 
avoidance. Bsolurtrer, one who eschews, avoids, 
shuns. SaolMwTiLff vbi. sb. f the action of the vb. 
Eschew in various senses. Ssohaw-ment, the 
action of eschewing. 

B a KINGTON" Commandm. vii. (1^590' 278 'ITiing* which 
keep* chastitie vneorrupted. sobrietie, lalx?ur. & 4 e»che- 
wall (ed. 1637 eschewing] of oportunitie. 1656 Ikaneh Mtxt. 
Sc ho. Div. 33 The bare eschewall of an evifl is sufficient 
for the denomination of fcare. 1841 G. S. Fabkr Prov. Lett. 
(1844) I. >83 The convenient negative process of an esche* 
walof all cross-questioning. 184a Jamks Morley Krnstem 
xv, With that careful *e*chewance of all listening ear*, .that 
gentleman remained bowing in silence till the waiter was 
out of the room. 1578 Ch. Prayers in Prtv. Prayers (1851) 
460 Give them such judges, as are. . *e»chewers of all par- 
tiality. >6si Dk. ifucKHM. in Life Bacon xxiL (1861) 501 
A messenger of good news to you and an esche wer of evil. 
1815 Coleridge Aids Rq/t. (x8i8) 1. s88 These esc hewer* 
of mystery, c *374 Chaucer lioeth. tti. xl 99 The ferine 
stable n esse of perdurable dwellynge and ck the *e*chuynM 
of destruccyoun. 1963 in V/carfs A not. (1888) Ajpp. ui. 
164 'Hieschuynge of the greate Daunger 8e pcrill pi the . . 
plage. 1864 Watt* ter, *Eschtwment (rare), 
t SichfW*, vf Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Of. es(heu t 
pa. pple. of eschoir (mod.Fr. f chair ) : see Escheat.] 
intr. To fall out, fall to one's lot, befall. 
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HSCHIN. 

? a 1400 Mart? A rth. 3957 This chekke hymt eschewed 
be chauncex of armcs. 

Esohin, obs. form of Eshin, dial . 

II £lohO‘pp#< Obs. rare~ x , [Fr. eschoppe (now 
Ichopp*)) Or 1. csthopU , escopre , corresp. to Sp. 
escoplo, l'g. esi opro : — L. scalp turn.] A steel- 
pointed tool for engraving on copper ; a graver. 

x66s K vllin Chalcogr. 126 Bossc's invention of the Es 
chonpc doe* render the making of thin Sulcus much more 
facile, ibid. 97 Hi* points and eschoppes. 

II EflChaonoltsia (ejf*ltsi&'. [mod. L. ; the 
name was given in 1821 by A. v. Cnamisso {I/or, 
Phys . Bcrol. 73) in compliment to J. F. v. Esch- 
scholtr, one of his colleagues in the Romanzoff 
exploring expedition .1 A Californian genus of 
herbaceous plants (N.O. Bapaveracae ) ; E. call- 
font ha , the best-known species, has finely divided 
glaucous leaves, and large bright yellow flowers, 
sail roii’ coloured in the centre. Also attrib, 

1857 1 ( knm<ky Hot. 332 Esihsi holtsin, a Californian genus, 
is now found in every garden. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as 
AW I. 73 Pulling tho green nightcaps off the cscholuia (rtr] 
bud**. 

Eschutcheon : obs. var. Escutcheon. 

Esoien, obs. form of Ask. 

Eacimuz, corrupt form of Echkneis. 

1481 Cay ion Myrr, 11. ix. 87 Thcr is another tnanco of 
ffyshe in thi* see [of yndel, whithe ben named escimu/, 
whiche . haue such Htrcngthe that in contyuent that they 
touch** a ship one of them only rcteyncth hynt stylle. 

Esclaircigment, -tenement, obs. forms of 

KCLAIUCIBHEMENT. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio\ 177* in Ash. 

II ISsol&ndre (fsklandr ). [Fr. esclandre , later 
form of OF. escandt e, tseatme L. scanda/um : 
sec Scandal and Slander.] Unpleasant noto- 
riety ; an occurrence which gives rise to it ; a dis- 
turbance, scene. 

1855 Tiiackkmay Nnvcomes (K. HnlB. 1857 Kingsley 
TxooY. Ago xi. II. 11 Sroutlmsh, to avoid esclandre and 
misery, .paid her her dividend* aa usual. 1881 I.adv 
Hkkhlri Edith r8 Since the last ‘esclandre* he had held 
little or no < ommunication with her. x88a J. C. Morison 
Macaulay 55 An esclandre of any kind, cannot be associated 
even in imagination with his name. 

t Eicla re. v. Obs. rare-', [a. OF. csclarc-r, 
csclaricr (mod.F. St la ire r), corresp. to Pr. esilair - 
ar: — L. excldr-dre (rare), f. ex- out Belarus 
bright.] tratis. To make clear, clear up. 

1655 Diggls Compl. A mbast. 318 We think it now reason 
that the matter of Religion be first esc lured. 

t Escla'rish, v. Obs. Also 6 esolarissh. 

I ad. OF. esc lari ss- lengthened stem of esc lari r 
ate L, type * excldrire , f. 1 .. ex- out + cl dr -us 
clear, bright.] Ira ns. To make clear or bright ; 
to bring to light ; to render illustrious. 

1346 St. Papers Hen, VI If, XL 16 'This amide and penx, 
which is now nucly esclarisshcd and confirmed. 
Painikr Pal. Picas. 259 b, Which singulcr perseucration 
in defence of her charitie . . cAclarisheth to the whole flocke 
of womankynde the bright beanies of wisedomc. 
t Esola-rishmexit. Obs. In 6 eaclerishe- 
ment [ad. OF. cstlenssement , var. of esc laris se- 
went) f. eselarir : see prec.] A clearing up, ex- 
planation. 

1549 in Strypc Eccl, Mem. 11 . App. CC. ioa By the former 
treaty with th csclerUhement joynt hostility is not entred. 

II EftClavage (esklavaa). Obs. [Fr. esclavagc 
(lit. * slavery , f. esclave slave) used in same sense.] 
A necklace composed of several rows of gold 
chains, beads, or jewels, so called from its resem- 
blance to the fetters of a slave* 

1758 Mrs. Dklany Autobiog . (1861) 111 . 478 All the 
bougets, esclavages, earrings and knots. 1766 Colman & 

< Iarrick Clandestine Marr. 1, How d’ye like the Style of 
this Esclavage ? 1834 Plan 01 6 Brit. Costume 323. 
t £lOla*rilll, v. Obs. rare, [ad Fr. esclave rio 
enslave, on the analogy of cherish, etc.] Irons. To 
enslave. Hence Eso lavishing vbl. sb. 

* 5*3 T. Stocker Hist. Ctu. iVarres lowe C. II. 3a To our 
vtter esciauisshyng and destruction for euer. 

+ E*SOle. Obs. [ad. L. seseu/us. ] (See quot.^ 
IJ77 B. Gooes H ert shack's Hush, (1586) a 06 The Esclc 
is a kind of Oke, called.. in Latine Ksclus. 

Esdepte, obs. form of Eclipse. 

II Esclopette. Obs. [var. of Escopette : for 
the form cf. med.L. sebpetum .] (See quot.) 

1824 S. R. Meyrick Am\ Armour Gloss., Sclopus, the 
csclopette or hand-gun. 1830 — Illust. Anc. Arms 
A rmour Plate cxix, rig. 4. A short wheel-lock csclopette 
of the time of Charles I . . It is . . intended to be carried in a 
bolster in the same manner as a long pistol. 

Esooeheon, obs. form of Escutcheon. 

II EsooinfOXI. Arch. [OF. escoinfon (mod. 
Scoinson.l A stone which forms the upper part 
of an arened window. In quot. attrib . 

1887 H. T. Ellacombe in Trans. Exeter Archil. See. I. 
Ser. 11. 98 The jambs of these windows are splayed on the 
inside, and surmounted by escoiucon arches. 

t Esoompegall. 

14M/?* St. Albans C iiy, Put In the wonde Escompesall 
untotyme the dede flesh be wustyde. 

+ ElOOnduv, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OF. esc oh- 
dub re (mod. cconduir$) % in this sense a pseudo- 


etymological perversion of earlier cseondirc, corresp. 
to Pr. escondire :—*excondi(Ire, f. ex - out + con 
{**cum) with + dictre to say.] Irons . To give 
(a person) a denial ^(something). 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 85 Euery woman that dis- 
obeyed or esconduyed her husl>onde of ani thinge that he 
comaunded her. .snt shulde be mued alle a ycre. 

tEgOOndvte, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. OF. escon- 
dite refusal, t. escondire : see prec.] intr. To give 
a refusal to. 

x$io-so Com pi. too late maryed (1862) 8 She wolde to no 
maner a man cscondyte. 

Esoopette (cskdpe t). U. S. Also 9 esco- 
pate, -et. [ad. Sp. escopeta (assimilated to Fr. 
escopette) musket, ad. It. schioppetto, scoppietto , f. 
schtoppo (by metathesis seoppio) noise, explosion, 
L. selopus , stlopus the noise produced by a blow 
on the inflated cheek (in med.L. *agun*).] A sort of 
carbine, used chiefly in Mexico and the adjoining 
parts of the U. S. 

s8o$ Pike Sources Mississ. 11. (1810) aoz, 50 dragoons and 
50 mounted militia of the province, armed in the same 
manner, viz., Lances, escopates and pistols. 1830 B. Tay- 
lor Eldorado xxxiii. (1803) 336 A ranchero, carrying an 
escopettc and three turkeys, .offered his horse in exchange. 
18x1 Maynf. Reid Rifle Rangers xx, A dozen . , men were 
. .firing their cscopettes and pistols as they came down. 

E8cope*tto. prec. 

X854 Bart i.KTT Mcx. Boundary I. i»\ jy ’The Mexican beat 
him upon the head with the butt of hit* cscopetto. 
t Esco’rse, ^ Obs. [ad. OF. cscotre-r, esionher 
(mod.Fr. /core her ) , corresp. to Pr. cscorgar y escor - 
tegarx— med.L. txeortiedre , f. ex out + cortic-em 
bark.] trans. To skin, flay. In quot. Jig. 

1546 1st. Papers Hen , 17 //, XI. 112 So .. that they wer 
not escorted and fleen to the bones. 

Escort (e*skfjt\ sb. Also 6 eskert (eakart), 8 
esoorte. [a. Fr. escorte , ad. It. seorta , f. scorgere 
to conduct late L. type *excorrigi t re i i. ex out 
+ corrigPrt to set right. 

1 . Aft/. A body of armed men accompanying a 
traveller or travellers (whether for protection or 
surveillance, or as a mark of honour), or serving 
as a guard or convoy for baggage, provisions, 
treasure, etc. 

1579 Fen ion Cuiuiard. xuu. 1077 The bands .. had 
ouertnrowen the eskert \ed. 1590 esKartJ or garde [orig. 
ac of ta ] of victuals. 1708 Loud. Can. No. 4458 2 The 
Horses and Waggon?.. l>egan their March with an Escorte 
of aooo Foot antf 800 Hotsc. x8oa C. Jamks Mil. Dict. % 
Esiorl of Deset tea consists .. of a corj»oral and three 
lank ancf file. 1810 Wn. ling ion in Gurw. Disp . VI. 470 
And Colonel Trant with his dnision attacked the escort 
of the military chest. 1867 Frfeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
I. vi. 496 Not with an army but with a mere escort of 
strangers. 

2 . transf. A numljcr of persons, or often a single 
person, accompanying any one on a journey for the 
puqiose of protection or guidance, or for courtesy’s 
sake. 

1743 Fort unate Orphan 33 Five Women, who had no oilier 
Escorte than a Recollet, this Jeweller, and a Youth of 
sixteen. 1754 Richakuson Crandison (17601V. 6r, 1 could 
not be so welcome to you os your escorte, as . . I should 
be to Miss Byron and her friends, as her puest. 1847 James 
7 . Marston Halt xii, The encounter with the courier and 
his escort had taken place, a i860 Wraxall tr. R. I/oudin 
vviii. 363 The ladies in waiting and the lady patronesses 
formed tne royal escort. 

3 . abstr. Attendance in the capacity of an escort. 

1833 Ht. Makiinkau Loom 4- Lugger it, v. 97 To make 

him desire Cooper's escort. *858 J. Martineau Studies 
Chr. sax The elder deities were compelled to . . attend in 
escort to the Eastern idol. 

Escort (eskpuU, v. [f. prcc. sb. ; cf. Fr. 
escorte r t It. seorta re.] trans. To act as escort 
to. a. Mil. of armed men ; Naut. of a convoy, 
b. In wider sense : To accompany for the pur- 
pose of protecting or conducting, or of showing 
civility. 

a. *70® Lond. Gas. No. 4478/3 Yesterday the Troops 
that escorted our Foragers, met witn several of the Enemy’s 
Parties. 1761-2 Humk Hist . Eng, (1806) IV. Ix. 539 Tne 
herring busses were escorted by twelve men of war. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 636 He was escorted by a body- 
guard under the command of Sarsfield. 

b* 174* Dunkin in Francis Horace's Sat. 1. ix, In private 
haunt, in public meet, Salute, escort him through the Street. 
*754 Richardson Crandison 11 . iv. 30 To escorte and guide 
me through thi* wood. x8a8 Scott E. M. Perth xxxi, 
Catharine, escorted by old Henshaw and a groom of the 
Knicht of Kinfauns. 1888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three 1. 
ii, He had escorted her to the first of her parties. 

Hence Bsoo rtlng 1 ppl. a. f that escorts, ■•oo rt- 
ment, the action of escorting. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 7 The official list of the escorting 
officers. 1775 Adair Amer, Jnd. 303 One of the warriors 
was sent to accompany me. .by way of eecortment. 

Esoo*t, sb. [AFr. form of Scot (as in scot and 
lot); cf. OF., Pr. escot (mod.F. /cot) y It. scotlo . ] 
(See quot. ; it does not appear where Johnson 
found the word.) 

*796 Johnson. Escot , a tax paid in boroughs and corpora, 
tions towards the support of tne community* which is called 
scot and lot. 

tSMO-t, v, Obs , [a. OF. escot^r, f. escot (mod. 


ESOBIVAIN. 

F. Scot ) : see prec.] trans. To pay & reckoning 
for, maintain. 

160a Shake. Ham, 11. 1 L 36a What are they Children? 
Who maintains 'em ? How are they escoted ? 177$ in Ash. 

+ Esooxrt* sb. Obs. [a. OF. escotite fem. (mod. 
F. Scoutc) act of listening, also sentinel, ScxyfT, 
f. escouter (mod. Scouter) to listen.] 

1 . Look-out, watch. [Cf. OF. se mettre aux' 
cscoules.] 

1630 Hayward Echo. VI, 39 They were well entrenched, 
having good ei»cout abroad and sure watch within. 

2 . A Scout, spy. 

xj6o Daus tr. Sleldane's Comm., The escoutes that were 
sent out toknowc whiche wayc the Emperour went, brought 
contrary reporter 1600 Holland Livy xxn. xxviii. 449 
Intelligence given him. by meanest of his owne escoutx and 
spies. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 1329 Those be the Daemons 
which are their [the gods’] espies and escouts. 

f EscOirt, v . Obs. rarc~ x . [a. OF. cscouTcr 
(mod.F. Scott ter) ■* Pr. esc out ar, Cat. cseoltar , 
It. ascoltan L. attscultdre to listen.] intr. To 
act as a scout, explore, reconnoitre. 

x6oo Holland I. ivy xxn. xv. 441 Having sent out to escout 
and espie 400 horsemen of confcdcruts. 

Escribe (/skroi b , V. [f. E- freffi + L. scrib - 
Src to write.] 

1 1 . trans . To write or copy out. (More com- 
monly Exbcribk.) Obs. 

tgfiB in Pieton L'pool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 30 An old book 
of Precedences which was escribed, extracted out of the 
cider Precedences of the town. 

2 . Math. To describe (a circle) so as to touch 
one side of a triangle exteriorly, and the produc- 
tions of the other two sides. (Cf. Exhoeibk.) 
Hence Ssori bod ppl. a. 

1870 W. Ciiauvknkt Cieom. 11. 87 The three circles which 
lie without the triangle have been named escribed circles. 
x 88 x J. Casfy Seg. Euclid 54 If the circle touch, .the sides 
AB, AC produced ; that is 11 it be an escribed circle. 

t E Berime . Obs. rare - l . [a. Fr. eserime, f. 
cscrimer to fence.] The art of fencing, csp. with 
sabre or sword. 

1652 Urquiiakt Jewel Wk*. (1834^ 320 The most skilful 
teachers of E*ciimc, and fencing-masters of Italy. 

t Eacri mer. Obs, In 6 eskrymeur. [a. Fr. 
cscrimeur , f. escrimer to fence ] One who prac- 
tises fencing ; a fencer, a swordsman. 

1x72 Sir T. Smith in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 191 111 . 21 The 
duke . . provided , . some eskrymeurs to shew us pastyme. 

t E’acript. Obs. Also 6 esoripta. [a. OF. 
escript, semi-leamed spelling of escrit (mod.F. 
ccrit ) :—L. script-urn neut., pa. pple. of scribfre 
to write.] A written document, a writing ; spec. 
a written decree or mandate, a ‘ writ \ 

1483 Plnmpton Corr. p. xcv. We award that all mu h 
rvidenccR, escript*, or muniments be delivered . . afore the 
feast of St. John Babtixt next coming. 1363 Foxe A. M. 
776/2 All and euery such proce* ? writings and •scriptes as 
naue passed and bene don in this matter. 1590 T. Fennk 
Fruits 74 Those c scripts and appointment* which seemed 
so difficult and almost unpossible to be brought to passe. 
1649 Skldkn Laws Eng. 11. iv. (1739) 21 Amongst other of 
the King’s Escripts, it Tormed Writs remedial, for such a* 
had received wrong. 1686 Royal Proclam. 10 Mar. in 
Lond. Gas. No. 2120/3 And also Excepted, all Offences of 
Perjury . . Forging or Counterfeiting any Deeds, Escript*. 
17*4 Col. Rec. Penn. III. 245 The Govemour proposed to 
.send the following Escript by way of amendment. 

t Esori’pture. Obs. [a. OF. cscripturc (mod. 
F. Scriturc) — Pr. cscriptura , Sp. escritura , It. 
scrittura :—L. senplttra writing,] * Scripture. 

1489 Caxion Eaytes oj A. 1. i. 4 The holy escripture saith 
ofgod that he is ners. 

Escritoire (gskr/twa r, cskritwpj). Forms: 
8 eacrutore, 8-9 esorutoire, eaoritoir, (8 eaore- 
tore, -critor©, 9 -oretoire), 8- eaoritoir© . [a. 
F. escritoire (now Scritoin) writing-case, writing- 
desk:— late L. scriptdrium apparatus or place for 
writing, i. scribfre to write.] 

The aphetic forms scritore, Scrutoire, occur in 17th c. 

A wnting-desk constructed to contain stationery 
and documents ; in early use, often one of a port- 
able size ; more recently, chiefly applied to a 
larger piece of furniture, a bureau or secretary. 

[16x1 Cotgr., E scrip toire, a penner.] 1706-7 Farquhar 
Beaux* Street, v. iv, Captain Gibbet, .had made bold, .with 

r ur Study and Escrttore. 1720 Strype S tow's Surv. (1754) 
111. vi. 508/2 Chexu of drawers. Escrutores, Tables, and 
such like joinery Wares. 174a fielding J. Andrews in. 
iii. She . . accordingly departed herself, having first broken 
open my escrutore. 17 96 Nugent Gr. Tour . France IV. 

1x5 The escrutore, in the middle of this chamber, contains 
a most magnificent collection of antient and modern medals. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxiv, In the large shining ma- 
hogany cscrutoire Mr. Osborne had a drawer especially 
devoted to his son's affairs and papers. x86e Mist Bead- 
don Ml. Revest ix. An escritoire in the Sherraton style. 
attrib. sit 19 Dickens Dt tv, Copp . xvil, There was a chest 
of drawers with an escrutolre top. 

Hence Sserito*rinl a , nonce -wd., of or pertain* 
ing to an escritoire. 

syffg Cowpem Let. Newton Wks. 1837 XV. <63 One more 
circumstance, .will impress upon you. .a sense of the value 
we set upon its escritorial capacity. 
tElOriTfilHi Obs. rare— 1 , [sl OF. tscrivain 
(mod.F, Scrivain ) - Pr, escriban t Sp. ucribano, 
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BSEMPLASTIC 


BSOBIVAN. 


It. serivafM l*t« L. tertian mt, (. L. seriba scribe.] 
A clerk. 

a 1734 North Livet ( i8»6) H. 399 Servants, eicrivains and 
other attendances at a great expense. 

t Eurinit. Obs. rare [ad. Pg. escriv&o : 
sett prec.] A clerk on board a ship, a supercargo, 
xfafl Shblvocks Voy. round World 341 The Escrlvan of 
1 the said ship, .desir'd we would sell him the Jesus Maria, 
t EscrO'O, v. Obs. [f. F. escroe swindler: cf. 
Fr. escroquer to swindle.] trans . To gain by 
swindling. 

1718 Com. Sense (1739) 1 1 . 45 Employing Tricks to escroc 
all tney could for the Civil List, etc. Ibid. II . 183 Occasions 
are laid hold of to escroc more and more from the Publick. 

Ettorod (eskrf’ d). A small fresh cod broiled ; 
- SCROO. 

t8. . D. Webster (Webster , That morsel for Monica, an 
cscrod. In mod. Diets. 

II Eserottltttt. sb. pi. Obs. rare — l . In 5 erron. 
escrooeles. [OF. escroelles fem. pi. (mod.F. /cren- 
elles) late L. sc r of el las, dim. of scrofulw : see 
Scrofula.] Scrofula. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 373/3 A maide . had her throte 
gretely swollen of a maladye called the escroceles. 

Escroll (eskr^ud). Forms : 6-7 esorowle, 
7 >8 e#orol(e, -olle, 7- escroll. [ad. OF. escroclc , 
dim. of escroe : see next and Scroll.] 

+ 1 . Law. « Escrow. Obs. 

sdaa Malynks Anc. Law-Mcnh. ten To deliuer a Writing, 
or a Hill as an Escroll is vnknowne vnto all Merchants there. 
>« 4 * Perkins Pro/. Bk. L §0. 5 If . . *hee deliver the same 
deed unto a stranger as an Escrowle, upon condition that, 
etc. 1736 Carte Ormonde I. 569 They signed the instru- 
ment of the peace to agree it might lie as an escroll in the 
hands of the Marquis of Cl&nricarde. 

2 . Her. = Scroll. 

*610 Guillim Heraldry nt. xx. (161 1) 160 With one Escrole 
hauing this Motto left Dien. 1706 Hearne Colled. 35 Mar. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 309 Underneath there is this E^crolle, 
Memoria fij artema. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 111. 
x. 462 Ancient families converted their war-cries into mottos, 
which they placed upon esctols above their crests. *868 
Regal, <$■ Ord. Army 8 The Motto ‘ Virtutis fortuna comes ' 
in an Escrole above. 

Escrow (eskrJ«*). Law. [a. AF. escrcnoe, es- 
crouwe, OF. escroe , escroue scrap, shred, strip of 
parchment, scroll (mod.F. d crone entry of a name 
in a jail register) mcd.L. type +scroda, of Teut. 
origin : cf. OHG. serdt scrap, fragment OTcut. 
*shraudo - (whence Eng. Shred).] (See quota.) 

t«o8 Kitchin Courts Lett (1675) 449 It was delivered as 
an Escrow upon condition. 1700 Tevmes de la Ley 106 An 
Escrow is a Deed delivered to a third j>erson to be the 
Deed of the party upon a future condition. 1885 Law 
Times Re p. LI. 663/1 The part signed by the defendant was 
only an escrow in the hands of her solicitor, and not to take 
effect until the other part was signed by the plaintiff. 

Bscrutoire, obs. form of Escritoire. 

+ Eiory, sb. Obs. [f. Escry v. See the variant 
forms Ascry, Scry.] a. Outcry, exclamation; 
notoriety, b. Battle-cry. lit. andyfc. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tourhv, Suche dishonour and escry is 
not soone put oute. 1489 — Faytes 0/ A . l. xxi v. 75 The lasse 
bolde are wont for to gyue vp the escrye by-fore that the 
bataylle be bygonne. 1515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Dj/i 
Faynt cowarde mindcs soone at the first escry Of sturdic 
labour, fall to the grounde as lame. 1538 Leland I tin. VI. 
66 Caspar . . durst not well® land for Escryes that were 
made when he proferid to the Shore. 

+ Esory*, v. Obs. Forms : 5 -6 escrye, 7 
escrie. [a. OF. escrie- r, f. es :—L. ex out + crier 
to Cry. The earlier Eng. form from 13th c. was 
Ascry, prob. representing an AF. ascrier ; and 
there was an aphetic Scry, q.v.] 

1 . intr. To cry out, exclaim. 

SA83 Caxtok Gold. Leg. 84/1 Thenne one of them escryed 
ana said, etc. n <333 Ld. Berners Hum Iv. 183 He es- 
cryed a hye & sayd^Syr Kyngc ', etc. 

2 . trans. To call out to, nail ; also, to call upon, 
invoke, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 12 1/2 Put out thy voys and cs- 
cry* nym frely. 1483 — Chs. Gt. 77 He. .began to escrye the 
holy trynyte. c 1530 Ld. Berners A rth. Lyl. Bryl. (1814) 
xi3 He spurred horse and cscryed the senesshalL 

b. To escry him , them, etc. to or unto death , used 
to translate Fr. lui, leur escricr 4 d mort l * or ' d 
la mort t 9 

147S Caxton Jason 8 b, And syn they escried alls the 
dronkeo centauris unto the dethe. 1513 La Berners Froiss. 
t ccclxxxvi. 659 They were enclosed with the gauntoyse, 
who escryed them to dethe. 

8. trans. — Descry : to cry out upon on dis- 
covering; hence to espy, discover. Also, with 
out. 

*«8s J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. xoo Vouchsafe there- 
fore a good felowshyp (Osorius) to escry out one safe Haven 
for us. «8»* J *. Studlky tr. Seneca's Medea 111. Cbo. xa; b. 
Some travelers shall the Countreys farreescm Beyond small 
Thule, Knowen furthest at this day. 1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 
506 (R.) At the same time the Spanish fleet was escried bv an 
English Pinasso. t6*S Purchas Pilgrims II. 775 From 
hence you may plainly escrie the promontory of AxaphL 
II Emu*. [Fr. ; older form eA deux see Ecu.] 

c 1663 F.Willuohsy in R*/* Philos . Lett. (1718) 11 At the 
txpence of an Escus for a Guide. 1731 in Bailey voL 11 . 
>228 1* Ami, • 

E 80 T& 8 g 8 (eikUt6dg). Feudal Law. Obs . cxc. 


Hist. (a. AF. escuage, f. OF. escu (mod.F. /ru) 

L. scutum shield. Cf. Scutage.] 
t X. The chief form of feudal tenure (lit. shield- 
service), personal service in the field for a period 
of forty days in each year. Oh. 

1513 Bradshaw St. H'erburge 11. 1773 Many helde their 
Undos ..with sendee do chiualere ana some by escuage. 
* 39 * Wyrlev Armorie xg Euery tenant that held lands Dy 
a knights fee was tied to do his Lord escuage or shield 
seruicr. 1603 Tkmple Hist. Eng. (1699) 171 Those Authors 
. .pretend this Duty of Escuage. .to have come over In this 
Keign. 1766 Blackstonk Comm. 11. v. 74 This kind of 
tenure was called scutagium in Latin, .or servitium sent/., 
in our Norman French escuage, 
b. transf. 

*6oj Sylvester Ph Bar/as it. II. hi, (160S-7) I. 454 Our 
Gr&nd.sire*. .cucn in Age Could render duly Venus Escuage. 
1833 Cocker am, Venus* swage, wanton fleshhnesse. 

2 . A money payment in lieu of military service; 

- Scutage. 

>577 87 Holinriikd Ckron. an. 1214. 184/1 The king de- 
manded escuage of them that refused to go with him into 
Poictow. W. Hakrwil Libert ie of the Subset t 17 

Every man that by his tenure is bound to serve the King in 
his warren, and fiftieth, is to pay., a fine by the name of 
Escuage. *679 Blount Ahc. tenures 05 When escuage is 
assessed throughout the land, the said Sir Philip shall pay, 
etc. *738 Hist Crt. Excheq.W. 23 The Baron appearing in the 
Host had Escuage on hi* own Tenants that made Default. 

li Esoudero (eskwri^wV [Sp. ; f. escudo shield : 
see Enquire.] A shield-bearer ; an esquire ; hence, 
an attendant *, a ladv’s page. 

a 1637 B. Jonson (Webster >. 1863 T. B. Aldrich A nt. of 

Aragon Poems 113 His escutleros rode in front, His 
cavaliers behind. 

Esculapian, var. of /Esculu'Ian. 

Eaeulate, var. form of /Ehculatk. 
t E'SOUlency. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next: see 
-KNcy.] '1 he quality of being esculent or eatable. 

1631 Biggs Hero Disf. 197 Though lessc commodious for 
esiulency. 

Esculent ^e ski/Bcnt), a. and sb. [ad. 1.. cs ( ti- 
le nt-us, f. esca food.] 

A. adj. 

X, Suitable for food, eatable. 

x6s6 Bacon Sylva | 630 A Ntimlier of Herbs are not 
Esculent at all. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. ll'atos 111 . 238 The 
gardens afford good supplies of the best esculent vegetables. 
1813 Binc.lfy Anim. B/og. (ed. 4) III. 471 Ksrulent Snail. 
18x6 Kirby A Sr. Entomol x. <»8a8) 1 . ]io The order Aplera ‘ 
does not much more al>ound in esculent insects than the 
Diptera. 1866 Rogers Agric. <4 Prices I. iv. 66 Onions and 
cabbage appear to have been the only esculent vegetables. 

% confused use. 

x8xi Bing ley Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) II. 212 The Esculent 
Swallow. The nest of this bird is edible. 

2 . absol. ouasw£. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva (1631) | ^74 In Plants, where the Root is 
the Esculent, as Radish, and Parsnips. 

B. sb. Anything that is eatable, or fit for fond ; 
esp. vegetables. 

1615 Massinger New Way iv. ii, A piece of Suffolk cheese, 
or gammon of bacon, Or any esculent, ns the learned call it. 
17B5 Bradley Earn. Put. Esculents , by which is to l>e 
understood Plants for Food. 1734 Dodri.f.v Agrsc. ii, His 
various esculents, from glowing beds Givo the fair promise 
of delicious feasts. 1863 BAi.i. in N. g C?- S« r * »*• IV* J 93 
The Ath of August was the period when the juicy esculent 
could be first enjoyed. 1871 Yeats Growth Comm. 25 The 
varieties of palm furnished, .an esculent something like the 
cabbage. 

Baculio, -ine, var. forms of AShcuuc, -in. 
t EttOU'SUtt. [a* OF. csrurne (mod.F. dcume ) : 
see Scum.] Froth. 

15*7 Andrew Brunnvyke's Distyl. Waters P Iy, E*cume 
made of this herbe [mulsh] used in vaj>crous bathes dys- 
tmyeth age. 

BBCU*riaIb8e, v. nonce-wd. [f. Escurial (letter 
Escorial), the name of the chief palace of the 
Spanish kings, about 30 miles from Madrid.] 
trans. To subject to influences like those which 
prevailed at the Escurial. 

*843 Tails Mag . X.617 Kings and queens are no longer 
. . puppets to be played with by dexterous mountebanks, or 
Escurialued into idiotism. 

Eecurie : see Equerry. 

Bsousa, obs. form of Excuse sb. and v . 
Esoutolieon (eak^-tjjm). Forms : (5 esco- 
ohon, 6 esouohon), 7, 9 eaoooheon, (7 esohooh*, 
eschaoheon, -ion, esooohion, escotoh-, esou- 
oheon, -tchion, -toheer), 8 esohutoheon, 6- 
escutoheon. See also Scutcheon, [a. ONF. 
escuchon (central OF. escusson , mod. ecusson) 
late L. type *sculion-cm , f. scutum shield.] 

i oHKsoM has only the form eschutckeon. 

. Her \ lhe shield or shield-shaped surface on 
which a coat of arms if depicted ; also in wider 
sense, the shield with the armorial bearings; a 
sculptured or painted representation of this. 

1480 Wardr. Ace. Edtv. IV ( 1 830) 131 Escochons of 
papir in colours of th« artnes of Lorde Gaorge Ver. 1304 
Mtrr . Policy (1599) M iy. And from that time the use of Es- 
cu chons ana Armory was found out, as a witness* of their 
Nobility. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit . 1. 405 Their F.*- 
chocheon Gules with sixe escallops argent. 1879 Pijot 
Staffordsk. (1686) A, The figures on the right hand each Es- 
oocheoa, shewing what Armes belong to the Hou«c%. 1774 


Warton Hist. Eng, Poetry III. (R.V, The addition of the 
escutcheon of Edward the Confessor, .was a sufficient foun- 
dation for an impeachment of high tieason. 1813 Scon 
Guy M. xli, The carved stone escutcheon of the ancient 
family, .was hung diagonally beneath the helmet and crest 
*848 P res con Lend. 4* Is. 1. vi. 277 They were prohibited 
fVom quartering the royal arms on their escutcheons. 1883 
Miss Braddon Wyllarets Weird ii, Gray granite pillais, 
each crowned with the escutcheon of the Heathcotes. 

b. fig . ; esp. in phrases like a blot on an cs - 
cutcheon«*a. stain on a person’s reputation. 

*8 V. Drydkm l Vqr 1/(1806) II. 17s Ded., The banishment 
of Ovid was a blot in his escutcheon. 1848 K. W. Hamilton 
Ditq, Sabbath v. 180 We are not aahnmcd of our l Puritan] 
fathers.. The esrocheou of their virtues is our proudest 
heraldry. 186a Shirley Nugse Cnt. x. 444 The people of 
Edinburgh were eager to remove an unseemly stain fiom 
the escutcheon of their city. 1868 Kru-man Sorm. Couq. 
(1876' 11 . vii. 43 A dark blot on the escutcheon of the House 
of uodwine. 

O. Escutcheon of pretence : the mdrII escutcheon 
hearing the am™ of an heiress placed in the centre 
of hcrTuisband's shield. (T. Inkmoutchkon. 

*677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1208/4 Upon an Kscutcheer of Pre- 
tence, a Chcvern between thiee Birds 1,66 $1 Porky 
Her. 123. 1813 Ruti UR Fonfhi//\i. xxiv, Metvyn quartering 
Squit'e, ami on mi est utcheon of prtteiu e, Green, etc. 

•f-2. A hatchment. (More fully funeral es - 
cut i he on.) Obs. 

a 1673 Wood Life (1848* 40 F.scocheons which he had got 
by burying several persons of quality. *688 R. Hoi Mr 
Armoury\.^\ Every Gentleman . .was inlerr'd with Funeral 
Kscochions. 1733 Pk Fok C ol. JitrXr 11840) 347 Mm. Veal 
war. .dead, and her escuti hcoiiA wet e making 1730 John non 
Rambler No, 7 \ F 7 At last the eldest fell ill . 1 dreatned 
every night of es< % utcheon«t and while gloves. 1830 W, 
Irving Akehh-bk. II. 183 Several ancient monuments., 
over some of which hang funeral escutcheons, 

3. Anything ah a peri like, or resembling, an es- 
cutcheon : a. gen. (see quot. ) 

160s Pi at Dfhghtes lor Ladies xviii, Of.. Marchpane 

C aste . . our comfit makers . . make . . Armes, CM.ochcoiis, 
easts, birds, and other fancies, 
b. Anh. A sliit*lri-MliajK‘(l ornament, chiefly in 
Gothic buildings, carved on the bosses of ceilings, 
at the ends of weather-mouldings, etc. 

1875 Parker Gloss. Goth. Atxhit. 

c. A key-hole plate, a name plate, etc. 

*653 Mho. WoRt>sri<H Cent. Inv. ft 72 An K*cocheon to 
Ik* placed before any of the*e lock*. 1879 G wit. 1 An hit. 
Glow*., Escutcheon .a plate fur i»rote< ting the keyhole of a 
door; or one to which the handle of a door is attached. 

d. Horticulture. A shield-shaped portion of a 
branch, containing a bud, cut for use as a graft. 

1638 Kvflyn Fr. Card. (167s* 61 Cut your escutcheon 
long enough, .that it may derive nourithment. 

e. Naut. (see quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's WonLbk., Escutcheon , the compart- 
ment in the middle of the ship's stern, where her name is 
written. 

f. Zool. (see quota.) 

*854 Woodward Mollusta it. 947 The lunule..!* an oval 
space in front of the Leaks fof hivafvesj . When a similar im- 
pression exists behind the beaks, it is termed the escutcheon. 
Ibid. 0856) 303 Meroe. Shell oval, compressed . . ligament 
in a deep escutcheon. 

4. Comb. ©Bcutohoon grafting (see 3 d). 

1737 Bradley Fam. Put. a. v. Gtafting, '1 hey wilt thrive 
..well upon the Quince tree by Escutcheon grafting. 

Hence Bsou toheoned ///. a., furnished or deco- 
rated with escutcheons. 

17^3 Young Nt. Th. u. 356 What. ,i» this escutcheon'd world, 
Wnich hangs out Death in one eternal night f *8aa Himon 
Werner x. 1, Our banner'd and escutchcon'd gallery. *843 
Carlvi k Past g Pr. 11858) 298 Doggeries ncvci so es- 
cutcheoned must take the fate of such 
-686, suffix, forming adjs., is ad. OF. •eis (mod. 
V. - ois , -ais) Com. Romanic -ese (It. -esc, Pr., 
Sp. ^es, Pg. -ez) L. ensem. The L. suftix had 
the sense * belonging to, originating in (a place) \ 
as in hortensis, frdtensis, f. hortus garden, pratum 
meadow, and in many adjs. f. local names, as 
Carthdginicnsis Carthaginian, Atheniensis Athe- 
nian. Its representatives in the Romanic langs. 
are still the ordinary means of forming adjs. upon 
names of countries or places. In Eng. -ese forms 
derivatives from names of countries (chiefly after 
Romanic prototypes), as Chinese , Portuguese , 
Japanese, and from some names of foreign never 
English) towns, as Milanese, Viennese, Pekinese, 
Cantonese . These adjs. may usually be employed 
as sbs., either as names of languages, or as desig- 
nations of persons ; in the latter use they formerly 
had plurals in -j, but the pi. has now the same 
fonn as the sing., the words being taken rather as 
adjs. used absol. than as proper sbs. (From words 
in -ese used as pi. have arisen in illiterate speech 
such sing, forms as Chinee , Mai tee, Portugee.) A 
frequent mod. application of the suffix is to form 
words designating the diction of certain authors 
who are accused of writing in a dialect of their 
own invention ; e.g. Johnsonese, Carlylese. 

Ese, eseliche, eeement, obs. ft. Ease, etc. 
Bsee, -i, -ie, -y(e, obs. forms of Easy . 1 
Beemplsurtio (esemplre stik\ a. [f. Gr. ft into 
+ iv, neut. of fit 4 irAatmx-of, f. mAhnauv to 
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mould : a word irregularly formed by Coleridge, 
and probably suggested to him by the Ger. in- 
einsbildung forming into one.] Having the func- 
tion of moulding into unity ; unifying. 

*•17 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 139 On the imagination, or 
eaemplo-stic power. IM7 Hake Guesses Scr. 1. (1873) 290 
Nor 1 trust will Coleridge's favorite word esemplastic . . 
ever become current. 1179 Farrar St. Paul II. *88 The 
unifying— or ^ if I may use the expression, esemplastic . 
power of the imagination over the many subordinate truths. 
Eiemplaiy ese'inpl&si). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
n\bo-ts moulding + -v.l (See auot.) 

i«$a Fraser's Mag. XI. VI. 65 Neither of them possessed 
that gift, which Schelling endeavoured to express by the 
term Exeinsbildung [ sic \ read ineinshi Idung], and Coleridge 
by the term esempiasy— the power, that is, of infusing into 
the various parts of a subject an ever •present unity. 

Been, pi. of ease, obs. form of Eavkh. 

Esarina (e*s£rain\ them. [a. Fr. hiring, f. 
isM, the native name of the plant ; see -ink. 

i First used in Fr. by Vile Recherches chimtques sur la 
ft ve du Calabar 1863).! 

A crystalline alkaloid obtained from the Calabar 
bean, the fruit of Physostigma venenosum , em- 
ployed in solution in medicine to produce con- 
traction in the pupil of the eye. 

i*79 P. Smith Glaucoma 1 53 Escrine lowers the tension of 
the glaucomatous eye. s888 Edtn , Rev. Oct. 507 K serine 
or pnysostigmine. 

t Esflpmrd. Obs. [a. OF. tsgard (mod. F. 

‘tribunal des chevaliers de Malte*, lit. 4 look, 
attention*, corresp. to It. sguardo : see Es- and 
Guard.] A tribunal existing among the knights 
of St. John, to settle differences between members 
of the order. 

s6i6 Bkaum. 8c Fl. Knt , of Malta v. ii, Proceed to tli* 
ceremony : — one of our YCsguard Degrade Mountferrat first. 

Esh, -an, dial, forms of Ash, Ashen. 
igta Northumb. Househ . Bk. 354 To gyf yercly as many 
esheu cuppis 1808 R. Andtrson Cum fid. ball.. Our 
Jsvohny, I cowr'd my ways down, ahint our young eshex. 
t Eshon, eshlme. Obs. Some precious stone. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage, Pescr. India (1864) 38 Of 
Eshime, which stone come-* from Cataya, one Batman. Ibid. 
42 Lignum aloes, Eshen and Corall. 

E-shin. dial. Also 6 eschln, eshen, -yne, 
ession, esshon, -en, 7 eshon. [Etymology un- 
certain ; ? var. of Ashen (vessel; ; cf. ON. eski 
ashen box, mod.Icel. askia box generally.] A 
wooden pail or shallow tub. 

1547 Lane. \ Chesh . Wills (Chetham Soc.) I. 109, V milkc 
trowngs and v essions xxd, 1)58 Ibid. (1884) ao Fyve loomex 
for Ale. .and iiii Esshons. 1573 Ibid. II I. 60 Sex eshens or 
skalrft. 1688 R. Holmk Armouty lit. 335/1 Of some Milk- 
Maids.. I have heard a Milk Pail called.. a Cruck, an 
Eshon, of others a Bouk. 1691 Ray N. C. Words, Eshin, a 
pail or kit. 177s in Ahii. 1884 Cheshire Gloss.. Eshin , a 
large can for carrying milk from the xhippon to the house. 

Eihl&T (e'Jlw), var. of Ashlar. 1847 in Craig. 
Bsi(e, Eaili, obs. forms of Easy, Easily. 
Esil(e, var. forms of Eisell. 

Eskanted, variant of Ask anted, Obs, 

Els kart, ? obs, form of Escort. 

Eskar (e*skoj). Ueol. Also 9 esoar, eskar, -ir. 

S . Ir. eisciri] 4 The name given in Ireland to 
e elongated and often flat-topped mounds of 
post-glacial gravel which occur abundantly in the 
greater river- valleys of that country* (Page). Also 
in comb., as esker-like. 

*8ja E. Forbes in Wilson Si Geikie Lift xiv. 505 The top 
of Headon Hill U capped by a great esker of gravel. 1865 
Page Hand.bk. Geo!., E skits or Escar* 188s Gf.ikik 
Text-bk. Geol. vi. v. i. 1 1. 89a Ridges, known in Scotland nx 
kamex, in Ireland as cskerx, and in Scandinavia as ftsar, 
188a 0 ‘Donovan Me nr Oasis I. Hi. 55 Towards sunset 
we neared the flank of a long excardike sand ridge. 

Eskert, obs. var. Escort. 

Eak-ien, obs. form of Ask v. 

Eskip, obs. form of Equip. 
t ElkiTmilh. Obs. [ad. F. escarmouche : see 
Escaumouch and Skirmish.] - Skirmish. 

. *5 ®* Styward Mart, Disci ft. 1, 1, In marching, incamp* 
Ing, approch, eskirmish, camixado, or retraite. 

t Esla*ke. Obs. [var. of Aslakr or Y-slake.] 
- Slake. 


1514 Barclay Cyt 4* Uftondyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. xxxvi, 
No drop thou gettext for to exlake thy lust, 

Bslar, obs. Sc. form of Ashlar, 
t EslftTge, v. Obs . [a. OF. eslarg-ir : see 
next.] trans. « next. 

n«4so Knt. de la Tour (1868) 13 a He his stered vnto 
myxe and eslargithe his pitee vpon hem. 

tEsto*rgisli, v. Obs. In 5 esUrgys(s)he. 

[a. OF. eslargiss • lengthened stem of tslargir 
(mod. F. llargir), f. es- : — L. ex + large : gee 
Large.] a. trans. To extend the range or scope of ; 
** Enlarge 3 b. b. reft. To set (oneself) at large; 
to free (oneself) from restraint. Cf. Enlarge o. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F iiy b, Ve may eslargysshe 
yourself to say or do your wylle. Ibid. 1 ij, God . . moueth 
4l S* pyte an< * eslargyssheth his mtsericorde, 
■Bailer, obs. var. Ashlar. 



Esloign, -oin(e, -oyne, obs. fif. Eloin. 
Belong#, var. form of Elong v, Obs . 
ngoo Melusine xxL 133 Within a short while they es- 
longyd ferre one fro other, 

t EimatVll, v. Obs. Forms : 5 eamervail, 
-vayll, 6 eamarveyl. Tad. OF. esmcrveill-er, {. 
es - L. ex - out -f mervetll-er to wonder, Marvel. 
See also Amarvkl ] trans . a. To astonish, b. 
To wonder at, admire. 

147s Caxtok Jason 98 I axon wax moche esmcruailled 
thenne whan he underxtod the hyghe mysterex tliat hym 
behoued to make. 150a Ord, Crysten Men fW. de W. 
1506) iv. xxix. 341 Contemple, and esmaruayll the g ret e 
& incomprenable dyfference. 1509 Hawks Past. Picas. 
(Percy Soc.) 189 l*hu* al esmarveyled we dyd then awake. 

t Egmay*, v . Obs. See also Amay, Ahmay. [a. 
OF. estnaic~r to trouble « Pr. esmagar , esmaiar , Jt. 
smagart med.L. *exmagdre , f. ex - out + -mag- 
(whence *dismagare\ see Dismay), usually be- 
lieved to be of Teut. origin ; cf. OHG. inagan to 
be able : see May v.] trans. and refl.=* Dismay. 

1393 Gower Com/. 1. 381, I am.. so dixtempred and xo 
esmaied. Ibid. 11. 339 But Jason woldc him nought 
exmaie. 1475 Caxtom Jason 7 6 Appollo on this, .began to 
rise abaxshed and esmayed of this werke. 1483 — Gold. 
Leg. 1x3/9 But he was gretcly esmayed how he myght 
burye trie body. 

£smayT6 ; emayle. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. es- 
mail, F. Imatl : »ce Amkl.] Enamel. 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesic in. xix. (Arb.) 2 43 Set rich 
rubic to red cxmayle. 1594 N ashr Terrors of Night D iij. 
<D.», No wine but was turned to red emayle as soon os cucr 
it came amongst them [Icelanders]. 

t Eametrte. Obs . [a. Fr. esmeute , older form 
o i fmentei] — Emeute. 

m 6 <m Nrfdham tr. Setden's Mare Cl. 4^0 And an Esmeute 
of their oeople who arc all interessed in that Question. 
Eamint, obs. form of Easement. 
tEimO’Ve, asmeve, V. Obs . rare. [a. OF. 
esmaver (accented stem esmeuv whence a later 
inf. form esmevre) :—late L. exmover e , f. ex- out + 
mover e Move,] trans. To move strongly, excite. 

1474 Caxton Cheese jii. v. Gviij, As sone as she xawe 
hym she wax soe smoued wyth Joyc that she deyed tofore 
hym. 1475 — Jason 12/2 He was so esmeuid . . with loue 
that, etc. Ibid. 78/2 Their aduersaires. .were so esmeuyed 
upon them that, etc. 

t Esne (e zn#). Obs. exQ./fisl. [OE. frw-Goth. 
as mis OTeut. *asnjo-z harvestman, f. *asano-x 
harvest.] The OE. designation of a class of domestic 
slaves. 

C930 LituUsf. Gasp. Matt. x. ax Ne ix ftexn ofer ftone 
laruu nec fiea vel esne ofer hlaferde his. c 073 Kushw. Gasp. 
John iv.«;i Exnasxiumontogacgncshim. iBsoSco rr Ivanhoe 
xxxii, Tncow ana Exnc art thou no longer. x86i Pkarson 
Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 201 The. .exncs or day-labourers, 
were the lowest. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v, 78 The 
exnc or slave who works for hire. 

t E'tneoy. Obs. [ad. med.L. trsnecia , latinized 
form of O Y.ainsncece (mod.Fr. afnesse) position 
of elder brother or sister, ad. med.L. *antenatitia , 
f. antenatus one bom before another, f. ante be- 
fore + ndtus born.] 4 A private prerogative allowed 
to the eldest coparcener, where an estate is 
descended to daughters for want of an heir male, 
to choose first after the inheritance is divided* 
(Wharton). 

1607 in Cowel Inttrpr. 1641 in Termes de la Ley 144. 17*1 
in Bailry. 18*3 in Crabbr Techniol, Diet . : and in mod. 
Diets. 

Eso* (e*s0-) f prefix [Gr. Icrai within], employed 
in a few compounds of modem formation from 
words of Greek origin, as Xaoan taritla, Path. 
[see Enteritis], inflammation of the intestinal 
mucous membrane. Baogajrtri'ti*, Path, [see 
Gastritis], inflammation of the mucous lining of 
the stomach. Ssona'rtfcax [see Narthex], the 
inner vestibule of a Greek church (cf. Exonarthex). 
Hoonan ral a. [see Neural], operating within 
the nerves, Bsosoo-plo a . rare [Gr. -cr/rov-ui 
watching + -10L (see quot.). 

*847 Craio # bsoentcrites. Ibid. * Esogast rites. 1850 
Neale East. Ck. I. 245 The ^exonarthex opens on to tne 
church by nine doors, to the exonarthex by five, 1851 H. 
Mayo Pop. Supers t. (ed. 2) 73 The mental forces, or opera, 
lions of a living human being, may be conceived to be essen- 
tially *esoneural. 1816 Brntham Chrtstosn. Wks. (1838-43) 
VIII. 94, Division of Politics and Government into *Eso- 
scopic, i.e. internal or interior*concems>regarding, vi*. 
Internal Government, and Exoscopic. 

Eaodio (es^-dik), «. [f. Gr. I<r-<u within + < 58 -<S, 
w*y + -ic.] Of nerves : Proceeding to or into 
the spinal marrow ; afferent. 

, I?*® ^ H ALL Diastaltic Nervous Syst, 6 [Section headed 
New Terms Proposed.') Etodic (ti«) will express the 
Action into ; exodu the action out of, etc. 1890 Barnes in 
Lancet 11. 84/1 This paralyzing effect on the extremities of 
the wodic nerves. 185a G. Wilson Life % Reid a* The 
s^sific nerves have also been named esodic (ingoing). 

Esophageal, Esophagus, etc. : see CEs-. 
Eftotario (es*e-rik), a, and sb, [ad. Gr. hot- 
r 1£* m ** t ^ compar. of low within. 

The Gr. word occurs first in Lucian, who ascribes to Aris- 
totle a classification of his own works into 4 esoteric* and 
exoteric . (Cic. De Fin, v. $ 5 recognizes such a classifica- 


tion, but uses only the term 4 exoteric \ leaving the opposite 
class undesignated ; Aristotle himself merelyuses 4£«rr«pur6c 
in the sense of * popular, untechnical *.) By later writers 
the word was employed to designate the secret doctrines 
said to have been taught by Pythagoras to a select few 
among his disciples.) 

A. adj, 

1 . Of philosophical doctrines, treatises, modes of 
speech, etc. : ^Designed for, or appropriate to, an 
inner circle of advanced or privileged disciples ; 
communicated to, or intelligible by, the initiated 
exclusively. Hence of disciples: Belonging to 
the inner circle, admitted to the esoteric teaching. 
Opposed to Exoteric. 

Esoteric Buddhism : a system of 4 theosophical * doctrines, 
alleged by its adherents to have been handed down by secret 
tradition among an initiated class of Buddhists. 

1635-60 Stanlky Hist. Philos. (1701) 372/1 The Auditors 
of Pythagoras, .were of two sorts, Exoterick and Ksoterick ; 
the Exotericks were those who were under probation, which 
if they well performed, they were admitted to be Esotericks. 
1738 Warburton Div. Legal, tn. f a (1755) 08 The exoteric 
teaching [of the Pythagorean*] admitted fable and falsehood 
..the esoteric only what the teacher believed to be true. 
a 1754 Fielding Comm. Bolingbroke' s Ess. Wks. 1784 X. 
310 In rescuing the esoteric purity of his doctrines from 
that less amiable appearance in which their exoteric garb 
represents them. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 677 
These two classes [the adept and the vulgar] must be ad- 
dressed in two different languages, the esoteric and the 
exoteric. 1817 Coi.fridge Bwg.Lit. I. x. 200, 1 considered 
. .the Trinity, .entitled to the rank of an esoteric doctrine 
of natural religion. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit . I. 1. iii. § 90. 
304 A hidden stream of esoteric truth was supposed to flow 
beneath all the surface of Scripture. 1883 Sinnktt (title), 
Esoteric Buddhism. 

b. absol. (quasi -sb.) «* 4 Esoteric sense 9 , rare. 
*®4 * Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 5a The esoteric 
of the most suspicious turnings of his phraseology is 4 Glory 
to the true God *. 

2 . transf. a. Of motives, purposes, etc. : Not 
openly avowed, b. Pertaining to a select circle ; 
private, confidential, c. Qualifying a personal 
epithet : That is csoterically such. 

18 66 W. Thornhury Greatheart III. 176 He had two 
motives in his visit, an exoteric and an esoteric motive. 
1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng, V. 306 His esoteric project was 
the original project of Christopher Columbus. 1876 Black 
Madcap F. xliii, How could he aid in this esoteric interview? 
1876 Fairbaikn Strauss 11, Strauss had hardly the stuff in 
him to be an exoteric Conservative while an esoteric Radical. 
t88x Nature XXIV. 578 There is nothing to hinder them 
having also more esoteric meetings at stated intervals. 

3 . Phys . (In etymological sense) : 4 Applied to 
things which relate to, or have origin within the 
organism 9 ( Syd ’ Soc. Lex.). 

i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex . 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. (after Gr.Tct loarreputA.) Esoteric doctrines; 

esoteric treatises. ** 

1711 tr. W trenfels' Disc . Logomachy s 99 Aristotle’s Books 
of deep Learning, his Acroamaticks, Esotericks, Epoptkks, 
and mysterious Writings. 1768-74 Tuckrr Lt. Nat. (1853) 
I. 430 Our predecessors had their esoterics and exoterics. 
1809 Knox & Iebb Corr. I. 488 Alexander complained to 
Aristotle, that he had done ill to give the world his esote- 
ricks. 4 i8ai S. Parr Wks. (1838) vm. 353 I must, in my 
esoterics, stand aloof from all controversies. 

2 . One initiated in esoteric doctrines. 

*655-60 [see A. 1]. 

Evoterioal (esote-rikil), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . = prec. adj. 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. I. Ui. 138 This was his [Cole- 
ridge's] esoterical opinion of him. 1876 Birch/?*//* Led. 
Egypt 49 Walls covered with mythological representations 
ana esoterical texts, explanatory of the old religion. 

2 . In etymological nonce-use : (see quot) 

1850. Maurice Mot. 4* Met. Philos, I. i. § 3. 27 When by 
esoterical we mean that which concerns the inner man. 

Esoterioally (esite-rik&li), adv . [f. prec. + 
-LY *.] In an esoteric manner. 

1738 Warburton Div . Legat, in. | 3 III. (x8n) 37 Exo- 
tencally . . of the national Gods ; csoterically . . of the first 
Cause of all things. 1836 Fraser's Mag, XIV. 4 It essen- 
tially and csoterically preserves its separateness. 1872 
Whitney Orient. Stud ^ 87 While oral tradition continued 
to be the exoteric practice, writing might still be resorted 
to csoterically. 

Esote'ricism. [f. Esoteric + -ism.] «= next. 

1846 Worcester cites Christian Observer. Hence in 
later Diets. 

Esoterism (esf't£riz*m). [f. Gr. lovrfp+t (see 
Esoteric) + -ism.] The holding of esoteric doc- 
trines; the habit of regarding knowledge as the 
property of the few. 

**38 Maurice Let. to AcUsnd 19 Mar. in Life (1884) I. 
17 1 A dangerous tendency [in Alex. Knox] to esoterism and 
exclusiveness. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. ii. 63 Its perfect 
openness rebuked their esoterism. z88a Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Esoterism, medical, Simon's term for the mystery which 
some medical men think themselves bound to adopt towards 
their patients by reason of their prejudices and ignorance. 
E0O*terise, v. ran. [£ as prec. + -ize.] intr. 
To hold esoteric doctrines, 

184a G. S. Faber Provmc. Left. (1844) is. as Unlike the 
E*ot arising Exclusiveness of Pagxn Philosophy. 
Eaotery (e-siuri). [f. as prec. + -x 3. 

(An irregular formation ; in first quot., from which Todd 
obtained the word, esoteries may be mispr. for esoterics.)] 
Esoteric doctrine, secret lore. Also pi. 
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Tucick iFrenyill 17a note. Reserving their esoteries 
for sdepts, end dealing out exoteries only to the vulgar. 
tM Wsmtkr, Esotery, mystery; secrecy. (Little used.) 
*® 7 t 0 * Meredith Egoist II. i, 7 , 1 seem to be instructed 
in one of the mysteries of erotic esotery, yet on my word 1 
am no wiser. 

XIfloimdir(6, obs. var. Asunder. 

a 1400-50 A lexandtr 510, 1977. 

1 II SlOZ (rspks). Also 6 esox. [L. esox. a 
Gaulish word ; cf. Welsh log, Ir. iach salmon.] The 
name of a lar^e fish mentioned by Pliny (m first 

2 not. app. identified with the Sturgeon) ; the Corpus 
Glossary ( a 800) renders the name by lax , i.e. 
salmon. In mod. Ichthyology used as the generic 
name of the Pike. 

c 1500 L. Andrews Noble Lyfe in Babees Bk. 234 

a very grete fisshe in that water danowe be the jondt 

garye, he is of sucho bygnes that a carte with iiii horses can 
nat cary hym awaye . . he hath swete fisshe (? flesh] lyke a 
porke. 1706 Phillips, Exox, a great Fish in the River 
Rhine; a Iaix. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1863) II. m. i. 
303 The Esox or Pike. 1891 Badham Halieut. 396 Pliny’s 
esox (a name which modern ichthyology has imposed upon 
the pike) is evidently a misnomer. 

Esp(e, obs. form of AspL 
tEspace. Obs. [a. F. espace :-L. spatium ; 
see Space.] — Space. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 340/3 In that espace of tyme the 
kynge and mo than lx thousand men were baptysed. c 1490 
— Blanchardyn 146 We. .haue ben a longe espace wyth hym. 
Espaoement (esp^-sment). Arch . [a. F. cs- 
paecment, i. espacer to space out.] The action of 
spacing, or of placing at suitable distances. 

*867 A. Barry Life Sir C. Barry iv. 95 The esp&cement 
of the windows. 

II Espadon. [a. F. espadon , app. a. Sp. espadon , 
augmentative of espada sword : cf. It. sfadone . ] 
A long two-handed sword used in 1 5-1 7th c. 

1846 Fairholt Costume 494 Espadon , a long sword of 
Spanish invention. i88x Blaclew. Mag. May 565 The horse- 
man’s huge espadon of six feet long. 

II Espacrnolette. [Fr. espagttoldle , f. esfag- 
nol Spanish.] The fastening of a French window ; 
also attrib. 

1870 Daily News 30 Dec., Had he fallen it might have 
been the better for him ; but the neckcloths and the expag- 
nolette held fast and prevented him. 1876 Gwilt Etuycl . 
Archil '. 687 For French casements, what is called the Es- 
pagnolette bolt is now in use. 1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 
5/3 Paris has espagnolette windows opening like doors. 
Esp&ire, var. form of KsrEiEE. Obs. 

Espalier (tepailiw), sb. Also 7 aapaliera. 

( a. F . espalier \ ad. It. spalliera * wainscot work to 
ean the shoulders against * ( Florio), hence, stakes 
of the same height, X.spalla shoulder. Cf. Sp. espa- 
lera , espaldera , of same meaning.] 

1 . A lcind of lattice- work or frame-work of stakes 
upon which fruit-trees or ornamental shrubs are 
trained ; also the stakes individually. 

1741 Compl. Earn. Piece 11. iii. 356 Repair your Espaliers, 
ana fasten your Fruit-trees thereto. 17*54 Dodsi.ky Agri- 
culture 11. (R.), His ripening fruits Display their sweet 
temptations from the wall, Or from the gay espalier. 18x6 
Kirby & Spence Entomol. xiv. (1828) l. 436 The upright 
putrescent espaliers of vine-props. 186a Ansted Channel 
I si. 11. viii. 168 The willow, .is much used, its young shoots 
being employed to tie up the fruit trees to the espaliers. 

2 . A fruit-tree trained on a lattice, usually of 
woodwork, or on stakes. 

x66a Evelyn Kal. Hort . (1729) 223 Plant your fairest 
Tulips . . under Espaliers. 1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 78 
Behold Vtllario's ten years toil complcat, His Quincunx 
darkens, his Espaliers meet. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
I. 541 Espaliers of European grapes in gardens have long 
ago been introduced. 1833 Tennyson Blackbird , The 
espaliers and the standards all Are thine. 

+ 8. A row of trees so trained. Obs. 

171a J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 3 A Fruit-Garden 
planted . . in long Espaliers. 1795 Bradley Earn. Viet. s. v. 
Batardier , Fruit-Trees • . placed in Espaliers or elsewhere, 
instead of a dead Tree. 

4 . attrib . and Comb chiefly simple attrib ; also 
espalierwise adv., in the form of an espalier. 

17x7 Berkeley Tour Italy 16 Jan., Espalier hedges., 
make the ornaments of this place. 17*7 Bradley Earn. 
Diet. s. v. Garden Fences. The Horse-Chesnut . . will bear 
forming Espalierwise. 1808 Mias Mitford in L’Kstrange 
Friendship (1M2) I. 20 One of the espalier apple-trees In 
the garden is a perfect picture. >898 Glknny Card. Every* 
day Bk. xoa/i Espalier Trees may be much more easily 
cleaned of vermin. 

Eirpalltr (csparliw), v. [f. prec.sb.] trans. 
a. To train as an espalier, b. To famish or 
surround with an espalier. 

1810 Br. Copleston Kepi, to Edsn. Rev . in Mem. (1851) 
329 We want not men who are clipped and espaliered into 
any form which the whim of the gardener may dictate. 
1848 in Worcester ; and in mod Diets. 

Hence Xsp**liered ppl. <*., Espaliering vbl. sb. 

1838 Ruskin Mod. Paint . IV. v. xi. | 9 Latticed and es- 
pattered cottages. 1869 Miss Brad don Doctor's Wife iii, 
There were roses and sweet-brier, espaliered apples. s88s 
Jml. Derby sh. Archmol. Soc . IV. 154 He appears to be 
engaged in that form of training trees called espaliering. 
t SipaHOlilf. v. Obs. rare. [f. Sp. espaflol 
Spanish + -ra* ; cf. Fr. espagnoliser .] trans . To 
make Spanish ; to naturalize in Spain. 

<830 Wads worth Sp. Pilgr. x The life of the English 
VOL. III. 


Espanolii’d trauailer. 1898 Osborn Jos. Ik 1673) 477 Condo- 
mar and our Espanolued English took this last advantage. 
Baparaffr&as, obs. corruption of Ahparauun. 

1711 Life 4 Char. R. Thornhill 6 To suck two or three 
Eiparagrass's. 

t Eapa'rcet. Obs. [a. F. esfarcct, esparcettc ; 
cf. .Sp. es panda .] (See quot.) 

*£9 Worudgk Syst. Agrk. (t68t) it F.sparcet is a kind 
of St. Foyn. and by some judged lobe the same. So 1708 
Mortimer limb. (ed. 2) I. 36. 1738-1800 in Bailey; and 
m mod. Diets. 

t E«par«e, v. Obs. [ad. OK. esparse-r, f. es- 
pars (mod.F\ Spars):— L. spars-us , pa. pple. of 
spargPre to scatter.] trans. To scatter. 

*829 Lisle Du Bartas, Nos 181 Into th’ exparsed pipes 
o th’ Sommicr thorow l>ored. 

Esparto (espaut*;. Also 6, 8 sparto. [a. Sn. 
esparto:— h. spar turn, ad. Gr. erndprov a lope made 
of ovdprot, either the same plant or Spanish 
Broom ( Spartium junceum).] A kind of rush 
( Macroehloa or Stipa tenacissima \ called by some 
Spanish grass, imported from Spain and the north 
coast of Africa, for manufacture into paper. In 
ancient times it was, and in Spain is still, made 
into cordage, shoes, and other articles. Also 
called esparto grass. 

[>591 Percivall Sp, Did., Esparto., a. kinde of tree 
whereof they make frailex. 1779 H. Swinburne Trail. 
Spain 6 Making ropes, baskets, and shoes, of a small rush 
or reed called esparto,] 1868 Q. Kei>. No. 348. 356 Printed 
upon paper made from esparto ajone. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
11 Sept, 9/1 At Lloyd’s paper mill*, Sittingi>ournc, the .. 
cover of a boiler used for boiling esparto and straw blew off. 

attrib. 1791 J. Townsend Joum. Spain III, 1 to The es- 
parto rush makes good mats for houses. 1878 Hooker & 
Ball Marouo 335 Large bales of esparto grass . . from the 
adjoining province of Haba. 1888 Pall Mall G. 97 Oct. 0/1 
An esparto boiler burst in the North of Ireland Paper Mills. 

Egpathate a. Hot. [f. K- pre/D + 

L. spatha Spathb + -atk^.] Not having a spathe 
(1866 Trias. Hot.). 

t Espaut. Obs. rare-' 1 , [atl. F. espeantre (now 
Speautre) L. spelta Spelt.] Millet or spelt. 

<11681 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 23 For Milium u 
more agreeable unto Spelta or Expaul [than unto Rye], as 
the Dutch and others still render it. 

tEspe ‘COion. Obs. rare “ 1 . [as if a. OF. 
+especcion , repr. L. spectibnem looking, f. spectre to 
look.] Looking, beholding. 

*4- • Epiph. in Tundalc's Vis. (1843) 112 And ever the 
more they loked besyly The more the! lyked in especcyon. 

t Esproe. Obs. See also EsricK. Ta. Yv.es- 
pece, corresp. to Pr. e) sped a, It. specie :-L. species. 

In OF. the normal phonetic representative of L. species 
wax espies (mod. Iput Spicp) ; the form espece (mod. espice) 
is influenced by Lat., Pr. or It.] 

Kind, species. 

x6oa Segar Hon. Mil. A Civ. 1. xxv. 3a The Romanes 
vsed diuer* Expeces . . ot Gassing. 1699 Mac.ai.ix> Can. 
Physick it 3 It rests to find out tnc Espece or kind of the 
disease. 

f Especial, sb. [Corruption of espial \ due to 
the influence of L. spectre to look, or possibly to 
confusion with next.J «=* Espial 1 and 2 a. 

a 1900 Chaucer's Friar's T. at [MS. Pefworth expeciale, 
MSS. Corpus, Lattsd. especiaile ; other MSS. have the 
correct reading espiaille]. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 383 
His especial* and Exploratorx declared and accompted to 
hym that all the Realme was up. 1959 Eden Decades 
IV. Ind. 11. ii. (Arb.) 112 One of their coompanye stnndynge 
vppon the toppe of a hyghe rocke of especiall . . beganne to 
cryc Lynnyn saylcs. 

Especial (espc’Jal ), a. Forms: 4 especial©, 
4-7 -all(e, 5-6 espeoyal^l, (5 aaspeciall, 5-6 
asp-, espesyal(l, 6 esspecial, 6-7 aspeolall, 7 
especil, -shal, -tial(l), 4- espeoial. [a. OK. 
especial (mod.F, special , assimilated to the L. 
form), ad. L. specidlis (see Special) belonging to 
or concerned with a particular species, special as 
opposed to general (in med.L. current in legal 
ana philosophical use), f. species Species. Cf. 
Pr., §p. especial , It. speziale . (I*at. words with 
initial sp, st, sc, adopted into Fr. before 1 5th c. 
usually assumed a euphonic e.) 

In OF. the word had developed the secondary sense ‘pre- 
eminent, important ’ (for the transition dt. Particular). In 
Eng. the two forms especial and special differ materially in 
use ; the latter (owing perh. to its closer relation to the 
L. etymon) is preferred in applications arising proximately 
from the primary sense, while the former is chiefly confined 
to the derivative sense. The distinction is still more marked 
in tho ad vs, especially , specially.) 

1 . In senses now commonly expressed by Special. 
a. Special as opposed to general (arch .) ; also 
in Law + especial pleading, especial tail, t b. 
Particular, individual, * specific’ (obs.). +c. Pro- 
vided for a particular purpose (obs.). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6717 Lo heere the caas especial. 1574 
tr. Littleton's Tenures 103 b, By especial pleading he may 
be barred of the action that he sueth. 1804 Shaks. Oth. iv. 
it 225 There is especiall Commission come from Venice. 
1814 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. XL (1668) 49 Spoylinir an 
especial member by some strange contraction. x6a8 Cokk 
On Lift. 26 In this case the husband hath an estate in 
especiall taile. 1794 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. xxvl 
189, I shall dispatch what I shall farther write, .by an 


especial messenger, 2804 Byron Juan xv. xxv, And ren- 
d’ring general that which is especial. 

2 . Pre-eminent, exceptionally distinguished. Y or- 
merly often in phrase (my) especial friend ( cf. 3% 
Now chiefly oi feelings, qualities, or attributes : 
Exceptional in degree. (Obs. in predicative use. ' 

In examples of 9 and 3 special may commonly he substi- 
tuted with little change of meaning. 

r 1388 Chaucer Alelibeus p 200 First schul ye clepe la 
you re counseil a fewe of youre frendes that ben especial. 
1494 Fabyan ii. xxx. aa He had hym in shorte whyle in ex- 
peciall fauoure. 1994 Hooker keel. Pol. 1. x. (161 1) 99 
Causcth them to hnue especiall resjiect in making law'e*. 
*803 Knoi.i kx Hist . Turks F,i>. Ded., My most especiall 
good friend Sir Peter Hamond Knight of the Bath, c 1630 
Rihdon Surv. Devon 8 38 (1810) 34 It U one of the es)>eidai- 
cst fisher towns of this shire. 1841 Lank Arab. Xts. ). u; 
And among my bookx is one of most especial value. 1800 
Tyni»\li. * lac. 11. xxviii. 397 One fact of especial im|K>rtaiH.c 
i* to bo borne in mind. 

8. Belonging pre-eminently to n particular person 
or thing ; pertaining chiefly to one particular case. 

1859 Miiman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. 111 vu, 152 Every pos- 
xion, every viie hail ilx cxp<*cinl demon. 1868 M* Patti- 
non 1 title', Suggestions on Ai.udcmicul Orgnimcation, with 
especial reference to Oxford. 1875 Jowfti Plato (ed. 9) 1 . 
331, 1 must repeat one thing, for your especial benefit. 

4 . In especial, also raiely by especial : in par- 
ticular; especially; particularly. Obs. exc, art It. 
(Occas. written ns one word ; cL Inkhpkcialll) 
c 1390 Chaucer Truth 35 And in especial Drawe unto 
hym and pray in general, r 1430 Pilgr. l.yf Manhode 1. 
x\i. (18691 15 pilkelic woldebi especial wereo mim»tre» and 
scruercs to him. 14 Pot.Ret.hr L Poems (1866*49 At 
thys parlainent most in Asxj^ciall. 1479 Bk. Xobletse 20 
In diverx regions, and incspeualle in Frauiue and Nor- 
mandie. 1477 Karl Rivers Dates (Caxton* 74 a, He wold 
haue rcscrucd them mespeciall in hix sayd dutes. 1540 
Covkrdai.k Old taith wks. (Parker Soc.) 1 . iii. a», I will 
now xpeak of every word in expecial. x8a8 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxix, His word, whiih he addressed to me in ex- 

t iecial. i860 J. Kennedy Swallow B. 14 In expecial, 1 had 
alien into some unxecmly prejudices. 1881 S. Colmn Ltjc 
Latidor 187 Whether it was of these four dramas and of 
Count Julinn in especial, or of all Lnndor’tt dramatic . 
writings together, thut, etc. 

+ 5 . miaai-j/'. An especial jxiint, a ‘particular’. 
1633 D. Roi.erk Treat. Sacram. 1. 173 In thix conceive 
these sixe especiall*. hreefely. 1. The cxccllencic of the gift 
. .6. The manner of exhibiting, 
t 8. quasi-fl/fr;. 

1991 F. Sparry tr. Cat fan’s Geomancie 123 It i* especiall 
good to goe to dwell with great Prince* and Ixxdcs. 

t Espe’ciality. Obs. [f. prcc. + -ity.] An 
especial point or uetail. 

r 1460 Fortkrcuk A bs. 4 Urn. Mon. (1714) 52 Noble and 
grete Cost* . . of which it i» not now potxiblc to the Writer 
ncrof, for to remember the Especialilie*. 

Especially (ospe-Jdli), adv. [f. as prcc. + -LY *.] 
In an especial manner ; principally, chiefly. Also 
in phr. f in especially (sec also Inehpkoially). In 
later use also with adjg. : In nn especial degree. 

? a 1400 Chester PI. (1843) 1. 105 Sybhell,! praye thee expeci- 
allyc, etc. Hawes Past. Picas, v. iii, Evnnder..dyd 

well ahoundc In many vertucx, csj^ccially in lemyng. 1597 
North tr. Guevaras Diall. Pr. 93 a/i The women, 
& in especially greatc ladies, know not, etc. 1581 Mar- 
beck ilk. of Notes 685 And then the Priest prayed in 
gencrall for all estate* and degrees, and for in< rease of grace, 
and in especially if ncode required. 1640 in Hamilton 
Papers (Camden Soc.) App. 259 Hereof he was espctially 
advertised by the Harnmilton*. 1677 Johnson in Ray's 
Corr. (1847) 137 Great shoals of salmon . . often take in at 
the moutns of our riverx, especially if the north bar be 
open. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 30 It sometimes 
cures an Ague especially in Children. 1034 Newman Par. 
Serm. (1837) I. iv. 61 Unless they are espeiinlly watchful. 
1883 I .VKi.i, Antiq . Man 9 Around the borders of the bog* 
..lie trunk* of tree*, especially of the Scotch fir. 
Jowett Plato (ed. *J IV. 130 Two point* in hi* criticism 
arc especially deserving of notice. 

Especialneaa (c»pcj 4 ln<»). [f. m prcc. + 
-NEK 8.1 The »tate of being: especial. 

x8xx W. Lor Blisse Brightest Beautie (1614) 25 (R.) Your 
precious diamond in especialncss. 18*8 in Webster. 1848 
in Worcester ; and in mod. Diet*. 

t Eftprolalty. Obs. [ad. OF. especialli, AK. 
especiaulU (in cspcciaultl d'escrit special mention 
in writing ; cf. sense 2), f. especial : see Especial.] 
1 . An especial degree (of anything). 

1808 J. King 4 th Serm. Hampt. Crt. 41 In time of perse- 
cution the especially and differer.ee of honour might bcc 
allotted to such men. 

2 . Law. A contract by deed ; ■« Specialty. 

*978 I.ambarde tr. ( ustomal in Peramb. Kent 426 The 
chartre of the King of this espccialtie is in y" custodie of 
Sir Jhon of Norwood. 1988 J. Mm lir Brief Inslr. F vj, 
Your expecialtics, as are hilles of hande. 160a Fulupcke 2nd 
Pt. Parall. 65 ft i* an inconuenirnce in reason, that an 
espccialtie sealed and solempnlie deliuered, should be 
auoyded by the bare agreement of the parties. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 239 It behooveth to him that bringeth the Writ 
to shew /ortli an Especialty. 

Bspede, var. of Extede v. Obs. to dispatch. 

1558 Sc. Acts Mary (>814) 507/1 All signatouris, letterU of 
gifband all vthiris letteri* dli* esped. 

tE 0 p#i*re f 8*poi*re. Obs. Also 4 egpeir, 
©apeyre, 5 eap&ire, espoyr 4 aphet. speire. [a. 
OK. espeire fem., espeir masc., mod.F. tespoir, {. 
espercr to hope. Cf. Pg. esper masc., Sp. espera 
fem.] Hope, expectation. 
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1393 Go we* Co*/. 1. an To puttcn Koine in full eapeire 
[v. r. t*peyre). Ibid 1 1 1. 31 And ** d»« plover doth of atre, 
I live ana am in good e*peire. c 1400 Si. Alexius (I^ud 
633) 1030 To hi comyng was al my speirc, To haue ymade of 
h«« myne eire. c 1400 Test. Lave 11 (1560) *87/1 The good 
were weived ami put out of espoire of the knot, c 1450 
Cattle lid. Life a/ St, Cut Abort (Surtees) 3671 And axkcd 
him with gude capture. 147* Caxtom Jetton 7 t>, The foundc- 
meat upon whiche my total expoyr and hope resteth. 

t E'ftpeleri, *b. pi. Obs. Snags or dentcla- 
tions on the hinder edge of the palm or broad 
upper part of a buck’s horn ; * SriLLER. 

i486 Bk. St . Albans E iiii, He most haue. .xxiiij espelers 
and then ye may hym call, .a grete Bucke. 169*1 73s in 
Colfs. 171$ Kersey, Espelers, the third Branch of the 
liarts Horn. 

t S*speranc*. Ofo. Also 5-6 eaperaunce, 
6 ©apiranoe. [a. F. espet ance — Tr. esperansa , 
Sp. espet anza, It. sferanza late L. *sp?rantia, f. 
sperdre to hope 1 Exudation, hope. 

, 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 1. civ. (1869) 56 pe burdoun 
hat tot h cKt>cmunce. 1474 Caxtom Che see 51 Made hym to 
sitte besyde hym for to gcuc hym good esperaunce. a 1508 
Hknryson Gamut Good Ladies viii, in O1tf1lIa.11 Spec. Brit . 
IWts (iQfn) l. <8 Her sleeves should be of enperance To 
k«*«*p her from des)tair, 155a Lyndksay Monatxhe IV. 563a 
On the left hand of that gretluge. But espiratice to gett 
refuge. 1605 Siiakr. Lear iv. i. 4 The lowest and most de- 
tected thing of Fortune, Stands still in espcrance. a 1651 
Oai okrwood Hist. Kirk (1842-6) III. 9 In assured hope 
and espctance to recover his oun rowme. 

b. Used as a watchword or battle-cry. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen IV, v. ii. 9 j Now Esperance Percy, 
and set on. 1649 (1 Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccc, 
Ksperance ! Noe, the word is, face about. 

+ Separate. Obs. f? ; cf. Ehparckt.] 

16*6 A. Si •rrd Adam out of R. v. (16^9) 38 The Country 
where Esperate or Clovcrgrass is most in use at this day is 
Paphme towards the quarter of Pay. 

tEsperdnot. Obs. [altered form (after Latin) 
of OF. esferduite fern. L. ^exfcrducta , fem. of 
expcrductus , pa. pple. of cxficrduclfre, f. ex out + 
per through j- duc?re to lead.] A portion of steel 
drawn out to a certain length ; a rod. 

1866 Rogers Agrii. 4- Trices I xix. 473 Steel (in ijth c.l 
is generally sold by the garb or sheaf, containing thirty 
esperdm ts or gads. 

f Esperite. obs. [a. OF. esperite (mod.F. 
esprit) : ace Ehprjt, ICkphitk.] « Spirit. 

1475 Caxtom Jason 94 b. Your esperite is trauaillcd with 
tifwe fantasies. 1481 - Mytr. 11. xxiv. 117 Of this Ayer 
the euyl esperites take their nabyte and their bodyes. 

t Esperon. Fort if Obs. [a. OF. esperon (mod. 
F. fperon) in same sense (lit. 4 spur ’).] A work 
pi ejecting beyond the line of tne ramparts; a 
Spur. 

1508 Ivk Tort if. 21 The wall and it esperons or counter- 
feit being laid out, begin to raise of the same. 

Esperver, var. Sparvkr Obs. sparrow-hawk. 
Espial (espial). Forms: 4 espi-, eapy&ile, 
-lie, (expyayle), 4-7 espiall(e, 6-7 espyal(l, 5- 
espiol. [a. OF. cspiailU the action of spying 
(concr. in pi, * spies *), f. espier , mod.F. ipier : see 
Espy v ] 

1 . The action of espying or spying, 
a. The acting as a spy ; the action of keeping 
watch ; observation. Also attrib. 

,1386 Chaucer Melibens P353 Thanne schal yc evermore 
rounterwayte embusshcmenU and alle cspiaillc. 1303 Gowrr 
Conf III. 56 For cspiall and mistrowinges They dide 
thanne suche thinges, That every man might other knowe. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes it a, Be ware well that 
thou be not supposed by thin ennemyes, for lakkc of wache 
and good espial. 155a Huioet, Espial l place , or corner to 
spye out of. 161*15 Bp. Hall L oh tempi. O. T. xtx. ix, 
There are spies upon him, whose espials have moved their 
anger. 1848 Dickfns Dombey 336 The Captain . . cut a 
small hole of espial in the wall. 1876 Miss Kraddon J , 
Haggard's Date. I. 73 A little room next the hall-door, a 
closet of espial. 

+ b. Detection, discovery. Obs. 
a 1557 **• Cavendish Life Wolsey (T.), After the espial of 
this boy my lord revealed the same unto the Council. 

o. The action of espying or catching sight of 
anything ; the fact of being espied, 

1480 Bahington Exp. Loras Prayer ( X596) ai3 A true 
csmall of sanctification of life in our sc lues. 1683 tr. F.rasm. 
Morin Ehc, 34 They are as Eagle-xightcd as may be in 
the espial of others faults. 1814 Bvron Corsair 1. xvii, 
Conrad's prow pass'd by, Screen'd from espial by the jutting 
cape. 1830 Hood Haunted House 1. ix, Roses with thistles 
struggled for espial. 

1 2. concr. A body of spies ; hence (chiefly in //,) 
a spy, scout Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer FriaVs T. 23 Ful prively he had hU es- 
piaile. 1531 Elyot Gov. ttt. vt, Dauid by an cspiall knewe 
that they were all faste on slepe. a 157a Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 1. 453 The Queue had amangis u* her assured 
espiallis. 1577-87 Holinsiird Chron. 1. 174/2 HU [Harold's] 
vmkilfull espials tooke the Normans for priests. 1649 
Jfr. Taylor Gt . Exemp. v. 6 31 Our Judge stands as an 
espial and a watch over our actions. 1653 Holcroft 
Procopius n. 51 The expulls returning assured him, there 
would bee no invasion. 

transf 1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 644 Bees . . when 
the flowerx arc spent neer tneir lodgings, send out their 
espials to look for more in places further distant. 

t Espi'ce. Obs. [a. OF. espice (mod.F. /pice 
in sense 2) :-L. species : see Spbcif.8, Spici.] 


1 . A species, kind. In 1 4—1 5th c. also Spice. 

^1386 Chaucer Parson's T. P 374 The cspece* [v.r. 

espices] that sourden ofpridc. 150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. 
de W. 1506) tv. vl 18 1 The maners and dyuers espyccs, the 
whiche may be in one self synne. 

2 . An aromatic drug ; now Spies. 

1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. na/4 Yf all the espyccs of the 
world had ben stamped to gydre it shold not haue smellyd 
so well. 

II Espiigto (fspif^i), a. [F. espiirle, ? corrup- 
tion ofGer. EuUnsftegel, the name of a personage 
of fiction, renowned for his practical jokes.] Fro- 
licsome, sprightly, roguish. 

x8x6 Scott Old Mort. xxxvli, Features, originally sly and 
espiegle in expression. 1819 Byron Juan xvi. lxv, Her 
black, bright, downcast, yet espiigle eye Had gather'd a 
large tear into its comer, 

II xSspiSffltrie (i*p«<gW»). [F. tspOgUrit, f. 
espiigle.] Frolicsomcncss, roguishness. 

1816 Scott Antio. vi, A pretty young woman . . with an 
air of espilglerie wnich became her very well, xlka Smfd- 
i fy L. Arundel xxxvui, Which act of un-English. woman- 
like espilglerte must be set down to the score of a foreign 
education. 

Espier (esparw). Forms : 4 oapier, 4-5 espi-, 
espy our, 6 - espier. [f. Espy v. + -kb*.] One 
who espies or spies out ; t a spy- 
138* Wyclik Hebr. xi. 31 She [Raab] tukynge, or recey- 
uyn^c, the a.spiers with |>ees. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
11. xu. (18C0) 79 A cherl, shrewede, prowd, and daungerous. . 
hath maad him an espyour of weyes. 1587 J. Harmar tr. 
Besa's Serm. 175 (T.) Ye crafty espierjt of the necessity of 
your poor brethicn. x86o Pusey Min Profit. 58 Ephraim . 
would himself be a seer, an espier of future events. 1886 
Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. cd.) I. 146 Not an inhabited house 
appeared to the espier. 

Efpiery (espareri). rare. [f. prec. + -Y.] The 
action or habit of espying. Const, of. 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. ix. ted. 2) 324 The 
espiery of the letter's confidence at home, 
t EspineT. Obs. [ad. F. espinclle (Cotgr.), 
later spindle .] A kind of ruby ; -- Spinel. 

15956 Burkl in Watson C oiled it. 11 (Jam.) The Espincll, 
a precious stanc. 1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. 4) 359 
Here [at PcguJ is store of Gold, hilver . . Espinels, and 
Cats-eycs. 

t Espine*tte. Obs. [a. OP\ espinete (mod.F. 
Spine He).] = Spinet. 

x668 Pepyb Diary 15 July, At noon is brought home the 
espinette I bought the other day of Haward. 

Espionage Ic‘spi 5 n 6 d£). Also espionnage. 

S ad. F. espionnage, t. espionner , f. espion spy : see 
CKPiotJN.j The practice of playing the spy, or of 
employing spies. 

1793 Lt>. Auckland Corr. (1861) II. 500 Military prepara- 
tions, espionages , consultation*, conferences, etc. 1815 
Bfntham Ration. Reiv. too To the word espionage a 
stigma is attached. 183 6 Froudk Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 
368 The system of espionage with which they [the ecclesi- 
astical courtsj hud saturated English society. 18)70 Dkui sen 
Lit. Rem. (1874) a8j The Dominicans .. were especially 
singled out for tne function of holy espionage. 

tEspiot. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 ©spyotte. [a. 
OF. espiot, ? a. Tr. espiaut Spit.] A spear. 

1490 Caxton F.neydos 1. (1890) 143 Eneas . . launched at 
hym his grete espyotte or spere. 

t Espi*Ottn. Obs. [a. F. espion , prob. ad. It. 
spione, of Teut, origin : cf. OIIG. spehan to look 
out.] A spy, scout. 

X636 E. Dackes tr. Machiavets Disc. Livy ttt. x. *02 And 
then keepe good e*piouns, so that if hee chance to bend to- 
wards thee, thou maist avoyd him at leysure. 

t Espionress. Obs. [f. espiour (see Espieb) 
+ -ES8. j A female espier. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. cli. (1869) 136 Bi hire j am 
dcliuered to these old thceues, espyowresses of pilgrimes. 
Espire, oba. var. of Expire. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 13 1/3 He espyred and deyed in 
grete payne. 

Bspire. ? Mistake for enspirc =• Inspire. 
ct 430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 6a Whan [sr whom 
(tc. the Vii^gin Mary>l the holigoat, with his swete brethe, 
Gan to esptren as for hU chosen place. 

t EspiYitual, a. Obs. In 4-5 ©spiritu- 
al^, 5 -all©, [a. OF. espirituel (mod.F. spiri- 
ted) L. spirit udl-etni\ ••Spiritual in various 
senses. 

*1386 Chaucer Parson's T. p 79 Manye been the weyes 
expirituels that leden folk to oure Ix>rd Ihesu Crist, c 1400 
— Rom, Rose 650 So faire it was, that trusteth well, It 
semed a place espirituell. Ibid 673 As angels doon espi- 
rituell. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes tj b, He that 
mulriplieth hU temporal! goodes dyminueth his espiritualles 
[ printed espfiallesj. 

Esplanade (esplinc^d). Also 7 aphet. spla- 
nade. [a. F*. esplanade, ad. Sp. esplanaaa (corresp. 
to It. spianata \ f. esplanar L. explandre to level, 
f. ex out -f - planus level, Plain.] 

1 . Fortif. a. The glacis of the counterscarp, or 
the sloping of the parapet of the covered way 
toward the country. 

1696 in Philups. 1755 H. T. Crokrr Orlando Fur. 
xiv. cxxix, The Pagan forces . . by ladders different essay’d 
Upon the second esplanade to creep. >8xs Wellington in 
Gurw. Ditf. VII. 331 There was a heavy fire of musketry 
on the Esplanade : so that the enemy are not in the covered 
way. 

D. * An open, level space of ground, separating 


ESPOUSAL. 

the citadel of a fortress from the town * (Stocquder 
Mil. Encycl.). 

1708 Kersey, Esplanade . . is now chiefly taken for the 
void Space between the Glacis of a Citadel, and the first 
Houses of a Town, tyjfi in Bailey. 1763 Scrafton Inden 
stan iil (1770) 73 The fort was a regular square . . no glacis ; 
and but a small esplanade of about ( two hundred and fif y 
yards. 18*4 Scott St. Ronan's xvii, The esplanade in the 
front of the old castle. >855 Motley Dutch Rep. < 1861) II. « 
455 Throwing up a breastwork . . upon the esplanade, be- 
tween the citadel and the town. 

transf. 1817 M. Keatings France 4 Sp. to Mor. I. x66 
[Spain] to be effectually defended on thfs side, the state 
must always be prepared to evacuate and make an esplanade 
of her territory, to tne Sierra Morena } which thus would be 
the line of defence to her capital, Seville. 

2 . A levelled piece of ground; often, such a 
space intended to serve as a public promenade. 

x68a Wheler Joum. Greece 1. 31 A large place, which 
they call the Splanade. 1716 Cavalukr Mem. 1. 06 A fine 
Walk, call'd the Esplanade, without the Town. 1768 GentL 
Mag. LVIII. 1. 69/3 An esplanade, .on which.. the founda- 
tions of a regular street were laid. 1805 G. Rosa Diaries 
(i860) II. 199, I went on the esplanade [at Weymouth] 
early in the morning. 1813 Hbber Harr, of a Journey 
(1838) I. 38 Behind tne [Calcutta] esplanade, however, are 
only Tank.square, and some other streets occupied by Euro- 
peans. i«3 « Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 13 The Palace 
esplanade, where music plays while Serene Highness is 

f leased to eat his victuals. 1883 Kinclake Crimea (1876) 

. xiv. 296 The Esplanade of the Invaltdos. 
b.* transf. A level open space. 
i68t Blount Glossogr ., Esplanade , a plain open ground. 
170a W. J. tr. Bruin s Toy. Levant v. 13 Upon the mountain 
we met with an Esplanade of a considerable Bigness. 1768 
Sikkne Sent. Joum., The Dwarf At the end of the or- 
chestra, and betwixt that and the first side-box. there is a 
small esplanade left. 18x3 Scott Quentin D. ill, An open 
esplanade, devoid of trees. x868 Milman St. Pauls i. 2 No 
eminence . could compare with the spacious esplanade on 
which St. Paul’s stands. 

o. 4 In modern gardening, a grass plot* (T.). 
x8x8 in Todd. x 8*8 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 
Eaplees (esplf -z), sb.pl. Lato. [ad. AF. esplez, 
espletz , pi. of OF. esplet, espleit, csploit revenue :-L. 
explicitum , neut. pa. pple. of ex pliedre to unfold, 
in vulg. Lat. to develop, extract, accomplish. Cf. 
Exploit, which is ultimately the same word.] 
The products which ground or land yield ; as the 
hay of meadows, herbage of pasture, com of arable, 
rents, services, etc. ; also, the lands, etc. them- 
selves. (Wharton.) « 

1598 Kitchin Courts Lett (1675) 352 It bchoveth to lay 
the Esplccs in hi* court. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 
357 The demandant must nlledge the taking of the profit*, 
we call it espices, in the declaration. 1865 Nichols Britton 
II. 135 Inasmuch a* he never took esplccs in full seisin 
before the death of the grantor. 

Espleit(e, esploltf e, obs. flf. of Exploit. 
Bspoire, var. of Ehprib, Obs., hope, 
t Espo'ntoon. Obs. [ad. Fr. esponton (cf. 
Sp. esponton), ad. It. spuntone : Spontoon J A 
half pike carried by an infantry officer ; *= Spon- 
toon. 

X771 Simrs Mil. Guide, s. v. 1815 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 
339 Capt. Lewis slipped and . . recovered himself by means 
of his espontoon. 1838 Sparks Biog. IK Eaton ii. IX. 173 
Was met in his advance by the other, with his espontoon. 

tEspoirsage. Obs. Also 6 eqposage. See 

Spouragb. [a. OF. esposagt, espousagt, f. esposer , 
espouser to Espouse.] a. The action of espousing 
or betrothing, b. The condition of being espoused 
or married, spousehood, wedlock. 

*549 Latimer 1st Serm. btf. Edw. VL (Arb.) 34 To., 
leade hys life in pure and chaste esposage. 1599 Grrkn- 
ham Ivks. 388 lucre was a solcmne promise to bee made 
of the parties that should be maried before they were to be 
ioyned in manage, and that was called their espousage. 

Espousal (tepcurzal), sb. (a.) Forms : 4-5 
eapouaalle, 5-7 eapouael, -©lie, (5 ©epoisaUe, 
eapousayl(l)©), 6-7 espoua&U, 6- espousal. 
Also Spousal, [a. OF. espousal lies (mod.F. ipou- 
sailles ), corresp. to Pr. esposalhas , Cat. esposallas , 
OSp. esfonsalias L. sponsdlia , neut. pi. of spon- 
sdlis adj., f. sfonsus : gee Espouse v.] 

1 . In plural, formerly also in sing. The formal 
4 plighting of troth ’ between a man and a woman ; 
the whole of the ceremonies constituting or accom- 
panying this. a. The celebration of a marriage ; 
nuptials, a wedding, b. The celebration of a be* 
trothal. 

Now merely literary and somewhat archaic. It seems prob- 
able that the sense 1 marriage* was the original one in Eng., 
and that the sense * betrothal * arose at a late date through 
the influence of L. eponsus and its derivatives, especially as 
used in Canon I .aw. 

a U *53 ° R- Brunne Chron. (x8io) 308 pe courts of Rome 
had ordeynd hat spousale. iiBa Wyclif Gen. xxix. 36 It 
is not of custom in oure place, that the lesse bifore we taken 
to sposeyls ] 1483 Caxton Chat. Gt. 1. 1. iil 15 The fyrst 
nyght after the espousaylles ClotyldU • • said to the kyng. 
* 5>3 Act 14 4 is Hen. VIII, c. 8 Euery of them so nuuryed 
maye haue . . their said office . . as they did . . before the 
sayd espouselles. 1641 Terms* de la Ley . 39 Though it 
[the chifde] were borne but one day after the e s pous e !* so- 
lemnised. 1643 Milton Divorce x, <i8«x) 4$ His nauung 
of a meet or like help in the first espousiul instituted. 17x9 
Young Revenge 1. 1 , Is not the day then fix'd for your 
espousals T 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 25* The multi. 
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tuds . drank in eagerly the tale of the secret espousals and 
the black box. 

b. td$7 Havwooo Dial. ui My espousals remaine In 
my Fathers power, and not mine, c 1645 Howkll Lett. i. in. 
xxvL <1655) I. 146 In the interim the Karl was commanded 
not to deliver the aforesaid Proxy of the Prince for the dcspon- 
sorios or espousall untill Christmas. tp6 Ayliffb Partrg. 
aro, I shall here, .define Espousals to be a mutual Promise 
of a future Marriage. iIm Scott F. M. Perth lx. After 
the espousals of the Duke of Rothsay with the Earl of 
March s daughter, Douglas entered the lists to break off 
the contract. 1846 Mask ell Mon. Pit. I. p.ccxxii, Lynd- 
wood tells us the distinction which there is between es. 
pousals and matrimony. 1 Sunt etiam Sponsalla repromissio 
vuturarum nuptiarum/ etc. 

c. fig. csp. in spiritual sense, of the 4 marriage * 
of the soul or the church to God or Christ. 

[1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 138 The spousayle that ys 
between® oure Lorde Iesu Cryste and holy chyrchej a 1450 
A “nt. de la Tour cix. (1868) 147 Where as was made the 
eKpoisalle, and the alyatince, ana knyttynge of the godhede 
vnto the manhode. x6xi Biiilk Jer. ii. 3. 1738 Wksi.fy 

Hymn t * Jesus, Thou n>crlastmg King* ii, Let every Act of 
Worship be Like our Espousals, Lora, to Thee. 1849 Ro- 
bertson Serm. Ser. 1 iti. (1866) 44 In the first espousals of 
the soul. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Mon. Ord. Introd. (1863) 
23 To solemnise the espousals of sanctity and poverty. 18^55 
J. H. Nkwman Callista xix, Wc have possession of Him 
[Christ]. It is an espousal for eternity. 

1 2. In phrases To break one's estousalU ( «* f * to 
break spouse'), to hold espousal, to violate, be 
faithful to, the marriage vow. Also {sing, and//.), 
the married state. Obs. 

[1303 R. Bkunne Handl, Synne 1621 Crete mede he getyh 
. . pat wele wil holde his spousayle. c 1340 Curtor M. 7840 
(Trin.) Isaac his son in spousaile was ] 1391 Gower Con/, 
II. 333 [He] had his espousaile broke. 1545 Udall Erasm. 
Par. (1548) Pref. is b, Estate and dignitic of espousall and 
manage. 1549 Latimer ut Scrm, he/. Ediv. VI. (Arb.) 36 
He [King Lewis) had rather be sycke euen vnto death then 
he wold breaks his espousals. 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 
8 b. The thirde parte of the tencmentes, which were her 
husbande* duringe the espoutels. 

3. [ W ith sense as it f. the vb. ; cf. arrival , with- 
drawal, etc.] In sing. only. The action of es- 
pousing. Const, of. On lit. In mod. Diets. 

b. fig. [cf. Espouse v . 4] The ‘espousing’ a 
cause, a principle, etc. ; + tne taking up the de- 
fence (of a person). Now somewhat rare . 

1674 Ck . 4 Court 0/ Rome 34 The espousal and owning of 
this bloody Fact, after its execution. 1681 in Select. Hart. 
Mac. (1793) 466 They reckoned they had wrought him to 
such an espousal of his brdther, etc. *683 A dor. fr. Lar- 
mart hen in Land. Oat. No. 1856/5 The Fanaticks pious pre- 
tences in the espousals and pursuits of the moxt Barbarous 
Villanies. a 1716 South Scrm. VIII. vii. (R.), The scene . 
is properly private revenge, not a zealous espousal of the pub- 
lick injuries. <*1797 H. Walpole (T,), Political reasons 
forbid the open espousal of his cause. 

4. cotter. An espoused person, a husband or wife. 

c 1470 Harding Citron. Proem xtii, To liis espousaile. 

The dukes doughter of Melayn. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ix. xxi. 9 67, I neither wilf nor intend to consent, .vnto 
the said Lady Katherine as my espousall and wife, ifao 
Shelton Quix. 111 . xxi. 146 Therefore, said Basilius, take 
me and I deliver myself as thy Espousal. 

5 . attrib. 


1598 Yono Diana 392 We concluded that the espousall 
rites should bee solemnized in the citie of Lysbone i6aa 
Bacon Hen. VII, 80 Maximilians Ambassadour . . put his 
Legge . . betweene the Espousall Sheets. 1649 B p ; Hall 
Cases Consc. 348 A mutual! engagement of both parties that 
they will marry each other; which is most properly an 
espousall-contract. 1877 W. Jones Finger -ring 107 The 
espousal-ring of King Hydaspes. 

5f 8. Used as aaj . Cf. Spousal a. 

1773 J, Ross Fratricide 11. 716 To whom thus Eve.* 
Fraught with espousal tenderness replies. 

t EftpOU'86 9 sfi. Obs. Also 5-6 espowse. See 
also Spouse sb. [a. OF. espos, espies , espous (mod. F. 
ipoux) masc., espuse , espouse {mod. House) fern., 
corresp. to Pr. espos , Sp., Pg. esposo , It. sptoso L* 
sbonsus ; see Espouse v.] 

T. a. A betrothed person of either sex ; also a 
newly-married person, a bride or bridegroom. 

c 1475 Partenay 054 The Erie the espouse courtoisly forth 
lad. c 1534 It, Pol Verg. Eng. Hist. 1 . 141 The goon virgin 
Alfreda, knowing® the deathe of her espowxe . . convayed 
hersclfe into a place named Crolandc. 1594 R. Parsons 
Confer. Success. 1. vi. 133 The heyre apparent (which be- 
fore was but espouse,) is made now the true king and hus- 
band of the commonwealth. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 464 Hee would not allow that the new married bride- 
groom should lie with his espouse. 

b. A husband or wife. 


1490 Caxton Entydos xviii. (i8oo> 68 My true husbande 
& espouse. 1530 Palsgr. Ep. 4 Charles Brandon duke of 
Suffolke, her moost worthy espouse. 184s W. Bird Mag. 
Honor m The King's Espouse is a free person, exempted 
by the Common Law. 1654 tr. Sender/ s Curia Polities 1&3 
Immodest and vicious Mesial ina was the espouse and wile 
of dull and ignoble Claudius. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg . pa/a Thou shalt haue me thyn 
espowae in the Royaume of heuen. a 1355 Ridley in Foxe 
A. 4 M (1684) III. 364 Christ, who is the most loving 
spouse of his espouse the Church. 


Espous* (6spcm*x), v . Also 7 espouse. See 
also Spouse v. [a. OF. espouse-r (mod.F. tyouser), 
corresp. to Pr. t spoor. Cat. tsposar , It sposart 
L. sponsdre, f. sponsus, pa. pple. of spindert to 
betroth. Cf. Spouse v.] 


+ 1. trans. To contract or betroth (gen. a woman) 
to, f with another ; also simply. Usually said of 
the parents, or those standing in loco parentis, 
rarely of the bridegroom. Obs. 

*605 Camden Rem. (1637) 414 Two levers who being 
espoused, dyed both before they were married. 1611 Biiu.k 
a Sam. hl 14 Deliucr mee my wife Michai, which 1 espoused 
to mee. — Luke i. 37 To a virgin* espoused to a man 
whose name was loseph. a x6a6 Bacon (J. *, He had received 
him as a suppliant, .and espoused him with his kinswoman, 
t b. fig. To pledge, commit, engage. Obs. 

1605 1 Bacon Aitv. Learn, it. xxiii. I 0 'ITiosc that will 
espouse us to many factions and quarrels. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia aas, 1 will . . look on all the changes of Common- 
wealths, .without espousing my reason so to any one, os, etc. 
Ibid. 253 To espouse our selves . to one part of truth. 

2. To take (a person) as spouse ; to marry. Said 
chiefly of the man, occns. of the woman. Also of 
the father ; To give in marriage to. 

1475 Caxton Jason 8 And this day Pyrithyon espoused 
the layr Ypodamc. 15x1-11 Ait 3 ltcn. I 111, c. iR Picnm., 
Richarde.. whose dowghter & ncyre the scid Syr John 
Ryslcy espoused & maryed. >594 Siiakk. Rich . til , iv. v. 
18 The Quecne hath heartily consented He should espous 
Elizal>eth hir daughter. 1613 Pukchas Pitgr. (i6j6) jui 
H e which shall espouse a woman bringeth witnesses. 164a 
Perkins Prof Bk. v. f 419. 190 If a man assign® unto 
his wife when he espouses her, at the Church doore (etc ]. 
1715 Pope Odyss. 11. 130 If her (Penelope's] sire approves, 
Let him espouse her to the Peer she loves. *768 H. Wai • 
polk Hist. Doubts 40 Before Edward had espoused the lady 
Grey, he had been contracted to the lady Eleanor Butler. 
i860 Motley Hetkerl. (1868) I. ii. 55 The Duke of Savoy 
was himself to espouse the Infanta, 
b. trans/ \ and fig. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav . a On Ascension Day the Duke [of 
Venice! is towed thither [to the sen] in the Bucentoro .. 
where lie solemnly espouseth the sea. 017x1 Ken Psyilte 
Poet. Wks. 1721 Iv. 356 Sweet Jesus to espouse your Fknril 
deigns. x8os Woimsw. On Extinction Venet. Republic, 
And when she [Venice] took unto herself a mate, Sho must 
espouse the everlasting Sea. i860 Pvjhy Min. Profit. 8 
God . . Who now vouchsafes to espouse , . and unite with 
Himself . . our sinful souls. 

+ 3. To unite in marriage. Const, to, also simply, 
lit. and fig. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, t. i. 9 In presence of., twenty 
rcucrcnd Bishops I . . was espous’d. — Lucr. ao Kings 
might be espoused to more fame. 1590 — Hen. V, tv. vt. 36 
And so. espous'd to death, with blood, he seal’d A Testa- 
ment of Noble-end mg-louc. 

t b. absol. with reciprocal sense. 
a 1700 Dkyden (J.), They soon espous'd ; for they with 
ease were join'd ; Who were before contracted in the mind. 
4. trans. To choose, attach oneself to (any ob- 
ject) ; to take to oneself, make one's own (a cause, 
quarrel, etc.) ; to become a supporter of (a party) ; 
to adopt, embrace (a doctrine, opinion, theory, 
profession, mode of life). [So Fr. epouser."] 
x6sa Bacon Hen. VII (J f ), In gratitude unto the duke of 
Bretagne . . he espoused that quarrel, and declared himself 
in aid of the duke. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xxix. { 5. 
(1669)333/1 The Mariners needle espousing the North point 
rather tnan any other. 1667 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poetry 
in Arb. Gamer 111 . 531 And by that means, expousc the 
interest of neither. *671 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. ii. (1671) 18 
Vou ought not . . to espouse barbarous and foreign Kites. 
1711 Addison Sfect. No. x. P6, I never espoused any Party 
with Violence. *759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. iv. 365 He 
espoused, for this reason, the cause of the Scottish queen. 
178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. in. 307 The protestantn 
esnoused . . the doctrine of Austin. 1789 T. Jefferson 
Irt it. (1859) II. 555 The Parliament*, .were led. toespouxe, 
for the first time, the rights of the nation. 1814 Wordmw. 
IVhtte Doe it. 208 Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve. 1825 Lytton Falk l amt 16 
(They) looked to my support in whatever political side they 
had espoused. 1854 Balfour Bot. 110 Many travellers have 
espoused the vertical theory of wood formation. 

Espoused (ospuu’zd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] 
In senses of the verb. Also quasi- sb. 

x6xi Bible Luke ii. 5 To be jtaxed with Mary his espoused 
wife. i66oGlanvill Vanity Dogmat xiii. 120 The beloved 
Opinion being . . wedded to the Intellect ; the case of our 
espoused self become* our own. 1667 Milton P. A. iv. 710 
with Flower*, Garlands, and sweet-smelling Herbs Espoused 
Eve deckt first her Nuptial Bed. 1701 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu k Lett. II. xlvil 46 The espoused never see one another 
till three days after their marriage. 1791 Cow pur Iliad 1. 
138 My own first espoused 18*8 D'Israeli Chas. /, I. iii. 
39 The female . . was still more actively propagating the 
espoused doctrines. 

II Espouses*. In 5 eipowwe. [OF. tspousee 
(mod.F. fpouste) fern., pa. pple. of espouser (Jpou- 
ser) : see EarousE v ] A bride. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's but. xl viii, They were parents and 
of kynne to the espowsee. 

+ Espousement. Obs.-* [a. OF. espouse- 
ment, T. espouser to Espouse.! The action of 
espousing or marrying ; espousal, marriage. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Espouser (uspauw). [f. Espouse */. + -ebi. 
Cf. Fr. ipouseuri\ One who espouses. 

1. f a. One who brings about a betrothal or 
marriage. Obs. b. One who makes a contract of 
marriage with (a woman), rare. 

1653 Gauoen Hierasf. 156 Ax Woers and E*pou*ers .to 
make up. . Espousals, between Christ and the Church. x8s8 
In Webster. 1884 C. Reads Picture 1. ii. in Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 634/3 * Vou have accepted me publicly as your 
betrothed.* l Say my espouser,' said she, calmly. 


| 2 . One who takes up the cause of fa person, 

I party, etc.) ; one who adopts (an opinion, s>stcm, 
etc.) ; a partisan, supporter, upholder. 

*«54 Hammond Anstv. Animatbu. /gnat. iii. I 4 79 The) 
shew ihemselve* far from passionate e*pou*crs ol Epi 
xcopacy. a 1687 H. More A usto. Psythof. 109 He *ecm» to 
be an Espouser of this Opinion. 1738 Wapburton Dtv. 
Legat. I. 33 Mr. Rayle, the last Espouser o! this Paiadox. 
1741 Middleton Cn s re I . vi. 519 The most factious espouser 
ot a Dictator. *761 Allen Set w. Unix* Ox/. 11 (T. > The 
espouser* of that unauthorised and detestable scheme. i8«8 
in Webster; and in mod. Dirt*, 
t EftpoU’MM. Obs. rare In 6 eipowsoi. 
[f. Esroi’SK sb. + -K88. Cf. SrorHK8H.] A bride. 

* 89 ? J* Payne Royal Hxck. 41 So gluriouse and Princely 
a spawns, to take. .*0 poore ana menne an e^pow/es. 

ispou'fing, vbl. sb. Also 6 espouaein. ff. 
Espouse v. f -in«i.] The action of the vl>. 
Espouse in various senses. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. xxv. (i6j 8> 106 A Man hath 
two hohh, one Inline Iks fore expousein, and the other after 
e-spouscl*. 163a Sherwood, An espousing, utariemenl 1687 
llr. Cartwright in Afagd. Coll. ^Oxf. lli*t. Soc.) 188 The 
espousing of your tause. 

T fiEprtd,/<L///r. Obs . [lor Yspuku, pa. pple. 
of Spread va 

.587 Atirr. Atag (N.*, He layde him thrn down* by the 
altars side Upon the unite hiiiucs skin esprrd therefore. 

II Espreilivo (espresb/ a*lv. Mus. [It. a- 
ptessivo expressive.] With expreshion. 

Sipringal. Obs. exc. hist. Also 7 ©a 
pringold; and sec Sphingald. [nd. OF. esprin- 
gale (mod.F. espringale ), y>crli. f. Gcr. springen 
SrniNo v. Cf. Pr. espingala, Sp and Pg. tsptn 
garda.] A medieval military engine or catapult 
for throwing stones, bolts, or other missiles. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1657) ao6 Some kind of hrioil . .which 
the English and Scots called an espr ingold. 1795 Sou iht v 
Joan of Arc viii. 250 Some the mangonel* supply or in 
the esnringa! Fix the hrass-winged arrow*. 1840 L. KiTruiE 
Windsor C. 215 1 he es>ringal, which threw dart* that had 
bra** plate* instead of feathers, to tender their (light steady. 

t Espri'SO, V. Obs. ff. OK. esfrts, pa. pple. of 
esprendre (mod F. / prendre ) in same sense, f. es- 
L. ex- +• prcttdt e to take.] trans . chiefly pass. To 
set on fire, enkindle, inflame (with love, etc.) ; also 
lit. (with flame) 

1474 Caxton Chase 11. ii. (i860) B. vii. She was esprysed 
and taken with hi* louc. - Gold. Leg. 29/3 Whiclie 

thyng the holy ghoost maketh whan he enpriselh hym of 
hy* love. 1401 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 206 b'a 
T ne faces of tne other Hctned a* they had Ire csjjryMrd with 
a drcdefull flamme. 1567 Drant ftoriue' I fist. xv. E vj, 
Wyne that will make my paramour Esprysed on my face. 

b. To kindle (a passion). 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. (1890) 50 The grete furour en- 
Hammed wyth brcnnyng desire of loue esprysed wythin her 
sinewcH. 

II Esprit (espr * ). [Fr., corresp. to Pr. es per if, 
spent, Sp. espiritu, Pg. espitito , It. spirito , ad. I.. 
spTrit-us Spirit.] In Fr. primarily ‘spirit, mind*, 
lienee used in many derivative sense* ; those oc- 
curring in Eng. writers are the following ; 

1 . Sprightliness, vivacious wit in conversation or 
composition (see Littrd, Esprit 15). Formerly in 
wider sense : Cleverness, * brains * nous * (see 
Littr£, Esprit 13). 

1591 F. Sparky tr. Cation's Geomancte 103 If the man 
J»e of a good esprit and vnderstanding, 1659 Gen ft. Call. 
iv. f 19. ^06 They inscribe upon these poison* the inviting 
names of ingenuity and * esprit \ 1777 l)u. Jfanh in Pm*. 

Lett. 1 st Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 353 lie has certainly more 
esprit than the re&t, because he knows how to save him- 
self in good time. 1788 Walpoliana cix. 45 Wit, or even 
what the French term esprit, seems little compatible with 
fceHrig. 1851 Mayne Kvaxs Scalp Hunt, xx, Frenchmen, 
singing thetr boat song* with all the esprit of their rate. 
1867 'akkman Jesuits N. Anter. xix. (1875)385 Tlw Fremh 
conceived that they had to do with a man of esprit. 

2 . In Fr. phraseological combinations. 

a. E*prit d© corps (fspri d’ kor). [corps body]. 
The regard entertained by the members of a body 
for the honour and interests of the body as a 
whole, and of each other as belonging to it. 

18*7 Bentham Ration. Rvid. Wks. 184^ VI. 155 A par- 
ticufar community . . such as that of divines, lawyers, mer- 
chants, etc., has its esprit de corps , its corporate affections, 
and other interests. 1873 H. Spkncfr .Stud. Social, x. 242 
Esprit de corps . . in each specialized part of the l>ody pol- 
itic, prompts measures to preserve the integrity of that purt 
in opposition to other parts. 

b. Esprit fort (fsprz for). PI. c sprits forts . 
[Fr. fort strong.] A ‘ strongminded ’ person ; 
usually, one who professes superiority to current 
prejuoices, csp. a ‘ freethinker * in religion. 

1730 Chester/. Lett ccxii. (1792) II. 31 1 Whenever you 
happen to be in company with those pretended Esprits forts. 
1763 Harris llx>rd Malmesbury ] Pnv. Lett. 1st Ld. Mal- 
mesbury I. 163 To pass for an esprit fort is all their ambition. 
1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xvii, She next tried what 
could be done by talking to her as an esprit fort. 

t Esprit*. Obs. [a. Yt.esftili see prec. Cf. 
EHrsKiTE, Sprite.] Mind, Spirit. 

Hence StprlUd a. [4- -kd*], in dull-aprited ** 
dull -spirited. 

19 91 r. Sfarry tr. Cattan's Geomancte (1599) 229 A man 
diligent and of a vigilant esprite. Ibid. 107 The partie is 
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ESFBOVE 


dull e*priie<l, and hath but small \ uderstanding. Ibid. 149 
The good esprites vnto *homc thi* ray Booke may come, 
f Espro've, v. Obs. [ad. OF. esprove-r (mod. 
F. Jprotevcr), f. es- L. ex- out + frouver to prove. 
Cf. Pr. esproar . .] t> ans. ( rtjl .) To make trial of 
(oneself, one’s strength). 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. x. viii, Yf ye wil have worship 
or loos . . csprove you agaynst me. c 1500 M clusin* 224 
Somme mstyng the barrcof yron, other held theire spore & 
shili! and rsprouued them self that one on |>at other. 

tXSspy*» sb. Obs. Also 5 eaapie, 3-5 Asfy. 
See also Spy. [a. OF. espie, f. espie r : see Espy, 
Spy vbs. Cf. %Sp. espia, It. spia.] 

1 . The action of espying; espial, espionage. 

1 1386 Chauutk Melibcus p 60 In such a wyse that thou 
ne wante noon espyc ne wacche thy body for to save, c 1430 
SyrGener, (Ruxb.) 2588 Of here espie no thing thei wn»t 
x£9$ Hakluyt / T oy. 1 . 203 Of thene ne made subtile inues- 
tiguiiun Of his owne espie, and other mens relation. 1607 
Topskll Serpents (1653) 712 The Eagle . . Sharp war . . did 
prepare Gainst Serpent, .after espy. 

b. In Wyclif the form aspye occurs often in the 
sense ‘ snare, ambush \ 

[trxlBo Wycmk^W™. Scl. Wks. II. 363 Aspics 1 * fend 
ha|» lcid. 138a — Ex. xxi. 13 If eny man of avysement sic 
his ncijbour and by aspyes. *388 - Gen. iii. 15 Thou schalt 
sette aspies to hir neefe.) 

2 . concr. [cf. sentinel , watch, etc.] A spy. 

c- 1450 Merlin xxviii. 575 The saisnes it wisten by theire 
espies that thei hadde through the countrey. 1964 Ha- 
ward Rutropius if 14 Hee had apprehended the espyes 
of Pirrhus. >w» Barcklky belie. Man 11. (1603) nr, I ain 
indeede an espie of thy covetounnesse and mAdnesse. 1614 
Cam. Smith Virginia vt. 235 [Hel sent his wife as an espy 
to see. x6s6 Howie** Liberty , Necess 4- C. (1841) 112 This 
Argument was sent forth only as an espy, to make a more 
full div every. 

Espy (espar), V. Forms : 4-7 espie, -ye, 5- 
e«py. Also Ahpy. [a. OF. espie -r (mod.F. Spier), 
corresp. to I*r. and Sn. espiar , It. spia re (Join, 
Romanic * spia re, ad. OIIG. spchbtt (Gcr. spa hen) 
to Spy. Cf. L. spectre, Gr. atcinrtaOcu to look.] 

+ 1 . trans . To act as a spy upon, to watch (a 
person) ; to inspect as a spy (sometimes with out) ; 
to examine closely. Also, to watch for, look out 
for. Obs, 

(1 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 37 T*ill« wikked men scho 
honk, Kdwurii to aspic. 1 c 1400 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 105 But 
thicke and dric [jt<\ landjespje {printed espy]. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. n. (1520) iob/1 Brute anonc sende of his men 
to lande for to espyc the mancr of the countree. 135a IIu- 
1.0KT, Espye or waite a time, aucupari tempus. a i w 
Latimer Sertu, 4 Kent. (1845) 304 To espy and search nis 
land. «S8S Shaks. Tit. A. it. iii. 48 Now question me no 
more, we arc espied. 1990 Greens Fr. Bacon Wks. (ed. 
Rtldg.) 154/2 Espy her loves, and who she liketh best x6ix 
Bible Josh. xiv. 7 Moses, sent me from Kadesh Barnca, to 
espie out the land ; a 1667 Jkr. Taylor (Ogilvic), He sends 
angels to espy us in all our ways. 

D. absol. or intr. To look steadily, watch, keep 
a look out ; to act as a spy. arch. 

cm3$6 Chaucer A'hTs T. 254 With that word Arcite gan 
espyc Wher as this lady romed to and fro. 1313 Douglas 
,E net's \ iii. iii. 134 Evandcr. .espying wyth his sicht. 1565- 
73 Cooper Thesaurus , Episcopius , a brigantine or ship sent 
out to espie, i6xx Biulk Jer. xlviii. 19 Stand by the way 
and espie. 1846 Kkbi.k Lyra InwK. (1873) 42 [He] on 
the dark edge stands, .and downward dares espy. 

f o. (trans. In ME. form Ahpy ; To lie in wait 
for; also absol.) 

c 1M5 Ancr. R . 196, I 5 e wildcrncsse heo aspieden us to 
slean. 138* Wyclif Acts xxiii. 21 More than fourty men 
of hem nspien him [Vulg. insidiantur <v’J. 

2 . trans. To discover by spying or by looking 
out ; to catch sight of ; to descry, discern, discover 
(what is distant or partly hidden) ; to detect (a 
fault, flaw, etc.) ; to discern (a convenient time or 
opportunity). + Formerly sometimes with out. 

+ Also, to discern from. 

c <3*0 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1796 Yif thou dost a folic, Thi 
louerd hit wil sone espie. c 1384 Chaucer II. Fame 11. 198 
lit were impossible! How that .. he [Fame] shulde here al 
this Or they [his spies] espie hyt. c 1460 La Belle Dame 
sans mercy 88 in Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems 1 1866) 55 But tweyne 
f>at were my frendis here before hod me espied. 1486 Bk. 
St, Albans D ij, She Ithe hawk] expith theym andcommyth 
couerte her se]fe. 133X Elyot Gov. 1 . xui, He sone expiethe 
good herbes from nett ties, 1943 -4 Act. 35 Hen. VIII, c. 5 
A time nuty be espied to haue them . . by malice conuiited. 
1(81 I. Bell Haadon’s A nnv. O sarins 462 Whose prophane 
blasphemy some merry conceited man espyeng out, opened 
the Caskett privily. x666 Bunyan Grace Ab, 24 If i could 
in anyplace espy a word of promise. xyefi SwtrT Gulliver 
1. i. 21 The seamen espied a rock within naif a cable's length 
of the ship. 1788 Weslky Wks. (187a) VI. 37s These skilful 
wrestlers espy the smallest slip we make. 1817 Colkrhxjk 
Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 280 Can she the bodiless dead espy 7 
X847 L. Hunt Jar Honey ix, We all, like Moses, should 
espy, Ev'n in a bush, the radiant Deity. 1877 Black 
Green Past, xliii, Who was trying to espy a squirrel 
b. To perceive by chance or unexpectedly. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 373/3 A man came for to take 
water & espyed the deed chyfdc. >951 Robinson tr. More’s 
Utop. 1. (Arb. ) 29, I chaunced to espyc this foresayde Peter. 
1588 Shake. Tit. A. 11. iii. 194 Where I espy'd the panther 
faxt axleeo. 16x1 Bible Gen. xlii. 27 As one of them opened 
hi* sack, he espied his money. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trait. 
196 Espying me, hee blest him selfe and suddenly began to 
mutter his prayer to Mahomet. 

1 0. To observe, perceive (a fact) : with clause 
as obj. Qbs. I 
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c 1374 Chaucer A net. 4 Arc. 67 Creon gan expie how that 
the mode riall was brought adoun. 14x3 Lydg. Piter. Soivte 
iv. xx. ( 1483^ 66 Seem . . hyled his fader Noe When ne espyed 
that naked soo was he. 1461 Poston Lett . No. 399 II. 24* 
I can espyc some of his meny was grete cause of T. D. deth. 
1916 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 120 Yf .. they espye in 
tne soule .. ony fearc to tyse. X55X T. Wilson Logtke 11. 
73 b, The hontesman. . wilf sone espie, when he seeth a hole, 
whether it be a foxe borough or not. x$8x J. Bell Haddtm's 
anew. Osorius 463 [A supposed * portion of Peters Brayne ’] 
. .afterwardes being more narrowlye examined and viewed, 
was espyed to be a very pumeyse. 

Espying, vbl . sb. Also 4-5 aspying, ff. 
prec. + -INO L] The action of the vb. Espy. In 
Wyclif, lying in wait ; a snare. Also at/rib. 

1340 Ayenb. nj J>et he him delyuri of be kueade and of 
his aspilnj;es. 1308 Wyclif Prov . xi. 6 Wickid men shulen 
be taken in her aspyingis [Vulg. insidiis). 1486 Bk. St. 
A limn*' A ij b, It hade need to be died other areen or blwc 
for espieng of thee hawke. 1580 Baret Aiv. E ^37 An 
espying place, specula. 11169 3 Ukquhakt Rabelais 111. 
xxxiii. 281 A suspicious espying and prying into the.. 
Deportments of their Wives. 

Espying, ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] That 
espies. Hence + Sspy lngly adv. (in 4 aspyingly, 
aspicndcli), in a spying manner; insidiously. 

X38R Wyclif 2 Kings x. 19 Forsothe Hieu dyade this 
aspyinglv. — Ecclus. xxxii. 19 [>5l Who seckcth the lawc, 
xhal l»e fulfild of it ; who aspiendeli doth, shal be sclaun- 
drid in it. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , En espiant , 
espyingly. 

t Espyne. Sc. Obs. Also 4 supine, -yne, 
he spine, [a. ON. espingr (Sw. esping).] A long 
boat. 

1375 Barbour Brtnc xvn. 719 The ^ynour Hit in ane 
espyne [ v.r . aspinc, axpync, hespynej with a stane. 

Eiq,, Egqr., abbreviations of Esquikk, ap- 
pended to a name. 

t Esqua'dron. Obs. [a.OF.esquadron (mod. 
F. escadron) ; see SqUAimoN.] « SqUADHoN. 

1570 Fenion Gukciard. 11. (1599) 80 The Italian* .. had 
spretf vpon the shoare of the riuer their exquadrons and 
rancks prepared to the battell. I but. (1618) 357 An esqundron 
of Turks payed by them. 1738 [G. Smith] Curious Relat. 
II. 363 An Esqundron of the Guard du Corps. 

t Eaquaymous, a. Obs. [var. of Squaymouh ; 
in AF. escoymous ( Bozon) .] Squeamish. 

X303 R. Brunnk Handl. Synne 7249 Many one are. .oute 
of tnesure esiiuaymous, 

pOiqtie, suffix , forming adjs., represents Fr. 
-esque, ad. It. med.L. -iscus in words adopted 

from Tcut. ; cf. OIIG, ~isc (mod. G. - isch ) :— 
OTeut. -is ho - : see -i»H. Occurring in many words 
coming through Fr. from It., as in arabesque, bur - 
Icsqite. Dantcsque, grotesque, romantsque, where the 
suffix has the sense 1 resembling the stvle partaking 
of the characteristics of. In Ital. derivatives in 
- esco are formed ad libitum on names of artists, 
and Fr. and Eng. writers on art have imitated this 
practice. Examples of such formations, not call- 
ing for separate notice in the Dictionary, are 
Bramantesque, Claiulesque, Turnercsque. The 
words formed with this suffix on Eng. sbs. arc 
chiefly nonce-words of a jocular character, as 
cigarcsque . 

t Enqnele. Obs. [ad. OF. escuele (mod.F. 
cc tulle), corresp. to Pr. escudella , It. sc odd la L. 
scutdla, dim. of scuta, scutra dish.] A platter, 
porringer. 

X371 in Riley Loud. Mem. (1868) 350, 48 esqueles . . 3 
dozens ofcsqucles. 1601 F. Tatk Househ. Ord. Edw, if, 
ft 53 (1876) 37 The silver vessel, .that is to saile {He ; 7 sale] 
chargeours and esquetes. 

Eaquiller, EsquiUery, obs. if. Souillkr, 
scullion, and Scvllery. 

x6oi F. Tate Househ. Ord, Edw. II, 8 49 (1876) 3a An 
other vallct shalbe Ewer, who shal rcccve the kitchen vessel 
by indenture of the Esquiller. Ibid, f 53. The Esquillerye. 

Esquiilouft, a. rare . [ad. Fr. esquilleux, f. 
esquule ‘small fragment of a fractured bone* 
(Littr^).] Of fracture : Splintery. 

1893 Til Ross Humboldt’s Trav. III. xxix. 168 The 
serpentine is sometimes of an esquillous, sometimes of a 
conchoidal fracture. 

Eaquinanoy, obs. f. Quinsy; see SquiNANCY. 
1791 in Chambers. ^75 in Ash. 

Eaquippe, obs. form of Equip. 

Esquire (eskwaie-j), sb, 1 Forms: 5-7 ea- 
qtrier, -yer, (5 esqwyer, 6 ©squior, -yor, 6-7 
esouir, -ier), 6- eaqulre. [a. OF. esquier (raoa. 
F. icuyer), corresp. to Pr. escuier , escudier, es - 
cuder, Sp. escudero, Pg. escudeiro , It. scudiere, lit. 

* shield -bearer’ L. scutdrius , f. scutum shield. 
See also Squire, which in our quotations appears 
much earlier. 

In Fr. the use of the word has been influenced by a mis- 
taken association with /curie (OF. escurie\ see Equerry. 
Some traces of this confusion appear in English use. 

1 . a. Chivalry . A young man of gentle birth, who 
as an aspirant to knighthood, attended upon a 
knight, carried his shield, and rendered him other 
services. (Now only arch., the form Squibs being 
commonly used Hist.) Cf. Ar migeb, Pace. 


ESQUIRE. 

1479 Caxton Jason. Ther ne abode knight ne exquyer in 
the sadyl. x6ox F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw, II, | 1 (1876) 
6 If he be but an ordinari knight . . he shal have diet for two 
esquier*. 1696 Cowley Davideis iv. 849 This saw, and 
heard with joy the brave Esquire . . fill'd with his Masters 
fire. 185s Miss Yonge Cameos II. xviii, 193 Hard work 
the good esquire seems to have had. . 

+ b. As a rendering of L. armiger armour- 
bearer, Gr. iwacmarfjs shield- bearer. Obs. 

«S53 Brknde Q. Curtius 172 (R.) Alexander .. willed a 
weapon to be denucred to hys hands, as other esquiers vsed. 
1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 427 His [Epaminondas'] 
esquire or shield-bearer had received a good piece of money 
for the ransome of a prisoner. 1600 Biulk (Douay) x Macc. 
iv. 30 Jonathas Sauls sonne, and. .nis esquyer. 

c. Applied to various officers in the service of 
a king or nobleman, as esquire for (or of) the 
body , esquire of the chamber, esquire of the stable 
[eff Equkrky, which was sometimes confused with 
this], carving esquire, etc. 

1495 Act 21 Hen. VII , c. 32 8 7 David Philippe, Esquyer 
for the body of cure Sovereign Lord the Kyng. 1587 Flem- 
ing Contn . Hot inshed III. 1381/2 Chiefc excuir of the kings 
excuir, and the other cxcuires of the escuir togither. 1601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II, 8 26 (1876) 18 The kinge 
shall have, .an esquier to carve before the kinge. 

2. A man belonging to the higher order of Eng- 
lish gentry, ranking immediately below a knight. 

Of esquires, legally so called, there are, according to some 
authorities, five classes: ‘(1) younger sons of peers and 
their eldest sons ; (2) eldest sons of knights, and their 
eldest sons; (3) chiefs of ancient families (by prescription); 
(4) esquires by creation or office, as heralds and sergeants 
of arms, judges, officers of state, naval and military officers, 
justice* of the peace, barristcrs at-law ; (5) esquires who 
attend the Knignt of the Bath on his installation— usually 
two specially appointed ’ {Encycl. Brit., s.v.), The correct- 
ness of this enumeration, however, Is greatly disputed ; it 
would be impossible here to state the divergent views on 
the subject. In heraldic Latin the equivalent of esquire 
was armiger. properly = * armour-bearer but often taken 
in the sense ‘one bearing (heraldic) arms '; hence, in^ x6th 
and 17th c. esquire was sometimes explained as meaning a 
man entitled to coat-armour ; but by accurate writers this 
is condemned as involving the confusion between 4 esquire ' 
and ‘gentleman ’. 

c 1460 Fortkscue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. (1714) 41 His High- 
ness schal then have, .aboutc his Personc. .Lords, Knights, 
and Esquyers. 1535 Wrioiiiksley Chron. (1875) I. 27 A 
jurie of esquiers ana gentlemen of Middlesex were swomc 
to passe on them. 1577 Harrison England it v. (1877) 1. 
127 Esquire (which we call commonlie Squire) is a French 
word . . and such arc all those which bearc armes . . testi- 
monies of their race. 1793 Blackstonb Comm. 1. ix.(ed. xa) 
352 The statute 11 Ric. II. c. 7 orders them [justices of the 
peace] to be of the most sufficient knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen of the law. x8x8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) III. 265 
The second sort of persons were those who had titles, as 
esquires, etc. 

b. A landed proprietor, (country) * squire \ 
arch. 

*397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, lit. it 63, I am Robert Shallow 
(Sir) a poore Esquire of this Countie, and one of the Kings 
Justices of the Peace. 18*7 Lytton Pelham xii, There 
was, indeed, a motley congregation ; country esquires ; ex- 
tracts from the universities ; naif-pay officers, [etc.]. 1848 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. iii. (L.), An esquire passed among 
his neighbours for a great scholar, if, etc. 

3. As a title accompanying a man’s name. Ori- 
ginally applied to those who were ‘esquires’ in 
sense a ; subsequently extended to other persons 
to whom an equivalent degree of rank or status is 
by courtesy attributed. 

a- Following the surname preceded by the 
Christian name. In formal documents written in 
full; elsewhere commonly abbreviated Esq. or 
Esqr . (In ceremonious use, e.g. in legal writings 
or in genealogy, when the name of the person a 
estate or of his place of residence is given, the 
title is, by English custom, placed last, as ‘ A.B., 
of C, Esquire in Scotland, on the contrary, the 
title immediately follows the surname. Similarly, 
in England the title ‘ esauire * follows the designa- 
tion ‘Junior* or ‘The Younger’, but in Scotland 
precedes it.) 

The designation of 'esquire* is now commonly understood 
to be due by courtesy to all persons (not in clerical orders 
or having any higher title of rank) who are regarded as 
‘ gentlemen * by birth, position, or education. It. is used 
only on occasions of more or less ceremonious mention, and 
In the addresses of letters, etc.; on other occasions the 
prefix ‘Mr,* is employed instead. When ‘esquire* is ap- 
pended to a name, no prefixed title (such as * Mr.,' * Doctor,' 

‘ Captain,’ etc.) is used. In the U. S. the title belongs offi- 
cial fy to lawyers and public officers, and is, much less fre- 
quently employed than in the British dominions. 

150-3 Inv. CM. Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Litchfield IV. 46 
Walter Wrotcheley & Edward Lyttylton, esquyors, by 
vertue of the kynges majesties comysslon. 1509 Shake. 
Hen. V. iv. viii. 109 Davy Gam, esquire. 1699 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. ix. vl 8 a Anthony Brown at Tolethorp in Rutland 
Esquire. 1709 Steele Tatter No. xo p 2 If you read the 
superscriptions to all the offices in the kiogdem, you will 
not find three letters directed to any but esquires. 1711 
Budgkll Sped. No. 150 p 7 My Banker, .writes me Mr. or 
Esq. ; accordingly as he sees me dressed, syxs Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. xn, I shall be guid to know 
. .whether he be Esa r . that I may give him his true Title 
when I reprint the list. 18(7 Miss Mu lock Two Mar- 
riages I. 4s * Jane, wife of Mr. John Bowerbank * (he was 
not Esquire then). 1887 Scott. Leader 12 May 6 The Clerk 
said that some letters were addressed Esquire and some not. 
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ESSAY, 


ESQUIRE. 

+ b. Preceding the surname. Oh. (Cf. the 
similar use of Squire.) 

tfio Loud. Go*. No. 4761/4 Stolen, .out of Esquire Ches- 
ter s Stables, .a. .Horse. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull (1755) 
1 His cousin esquire South. 1730 South a ll Bugs 17 Es- 
quire ltd. 3 (1793) Mr.] Pitficld and Mr. White. 

4 . [transf. use of 1.] A gentleman who attends 
or escorts a lady in public. Cf. Squire. 

1814 Byron Jums xvi. ci, Their docile esquires also did 
the same. 187s W. S. Hayward Levs agst. World 13 

* Come on, my brave esquire/ said Florence.^ 

6. Comb. Only appositive ; chiefly in sense 1 c. 
Also Esquire Bedel : sec Beadle 3. 

c 1600 Epitaph in Strype S tow's Sure. (1754) I. tit. i. 515/1 
Esquire- Joyner to our Queen. 160s F. Tatis Househ. Ord. 
Edw. II, i 14 (1876) 13 This esquier fruiterer shal take 
every night for his coch, a galon of beare. 1797 T. Johnes 
tr. La BrocquiMs Trav. 48 Among them was his [Duke 
Philip le Bon's] first esquire-carver La Brocquifcre. 

Esquir# (uskw9i*\i), sb* Her . Also 6 equire ; 
and see Squire *. [app. a OF. esquire (mod.F. 
Jquerre) square (now only mason's square, but 
formerly also the geometrical figure). 

Perhaps based esquire may represent OF. has (V esquire, 
bottom of a square. Guillim ana R. Holme use squire both 
in the sense explained below and for a figure of a mason's 
square ; the latter is the sense of Iquerre 111 Fr. heraldry], 
a. Esquire based : used by Leigh for the lower 
of the halves into which a canton is divided 
diagonally, b. Apparently by misunderstanding 
of this use, esquire is explained by later writers as 
a synonym of Gyron, or as a bearing somewhat 
resembling the gyron, but ending elsewhere than 
in the centre of the shield. 

1 56a Leioh Armorie 154 Thre pallets between ij Equlres 
[cd. 1 397 Esquires] bast dexter and sinister of the second. 
I *6*0 Guillim Heraldry 6t A Canton parted traucrsc- 
wales, whether it be from the Dexter corner or from the 
Sinister^ doth make two Base Squires.] 1889 Elvin Diet. 
Her., Esquire, Similar to the Gvron ; it may extend across 
the shield ; termed also a Base Esquire. 

Esquire (fokwakj), v . rare. [f. Esquire j(U] 
trans. a. To raise to the rank of esquire, b. To 
address as 4 Esquire*, o. To attend (a lady) as 
a 4 squire Hence Bvqui'rod jbpl, a. 

a Drome City Wit iv. i, By’r Lady a match for my 
Esquir'd Son and ncirc. 1781$ Miss Burney Diary HI. 
240 He proposed that the Colonel and himself should esquire 
me. 1796 Ibid. VI. 60 M. d’Arblay again ventured to es- 
quire me to the rails round ^hc lodge. x8sa Byron Juan 
xvi. lxix, All country gentlemen, esquired or knighted. May 
drop in without cards. 1887 Scott. Leader 12 May 6 The 
Rev. Mr. Cameron, of Farnell . , asked why one elder was 

* Esquired ' and another not. 

Eaquiredom (uskwoieudom). [f. as prcc. + 
-dom.j a. The status or dignity of an esquire, 
b. The body of esquires ; esquires collectively. 

.863 Sala Capt. Dang . II. iii. 107 Mr. Pinchin, whose 
Esquiredom. .1 may now as well drop. >864 Burton Scot 
Abr. I. i 38 The flower of the chivalry and esquiredom. 
Esquirahood (eskwai.-ihud). [f. as prec. + 
-hood.} « prec. b. 

1864 H. R. Luard Pref. to Ann. Monastic i I. 11 The 

* Communitas bacheleri® Anglim i. e,, the esquirehood of 
England. 

Esquireship (6skwoiR*jJip). [f. as prec. + 
-ship!] The position or dignity of an esquire. 
The service of an esquire or escort. 

? t6. . Time's Storehouse (L,), They make the dignitic of 
esquireship successor*©. 1650 B. Discollim. 48 m he an 
Esquire, I will sellmy Esquireship to any honest man for 
a good People-ship. 1783 Miss Burney Diary II. 382, I 
most gladly accepted and almost asked his 'squireship. 1841 
Fraser** Mag. aXVII. 667 He had attained the envied 
esquireship, and its further appendage of R.A. 
Esquires! (6ak waives). [f. os prec. + -Efis.i] 
A female esquire. 

1596 Fosbrokk in J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 21 1 The 

? rindpall mourneresse apparelled as an Esquieresse. 1630 
. Taylor (Water PJ Praise Clean Linen Ded. Wks. 11. 
164 Martha Legge, Esquiresse . . Laundresse to the Right 
worshipfull and generous the Innes of Court. s86a R. 
Burton Dahome Tl. 79 An esquiresa at arms, generally a 
small slave girl, carrying the musket 
t Esqiury, s b. Obs AIsoSquiry. [?a. OF. 
tscuiene , f. eseuier : see Esquire jA 1 ] Tne posi- 
tion or dignity of an esquire. 

1681 in Blount Glossogr. 177$ in Ash. 

Esquirv(e, obs. form of Equerry. 

II EsquiSSS. [Fr. esquisse , ad. It. schizzo : see 
Sketch.] The first slight sketch of a picture, the 
first thought of a design drawn loosely with a 
crayon. 

1721-6 In Bailey, (folio). 177s In Ash. 
t Esrft'OliS, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad, OF. esrachi- 
er : see Arachk.] trans. To pull up by the roots. 

1473 Caxton Jason 10a b, He retournea to the dragon 
ana esrached out of his hedde xii tethe, 

ESS. The name of the letter S ; anything in 
the shape of an S. PL eases; also 6 esoes. 
Collar of Esses : see Collar. Also in Comb., 
es-hook, es-link, dial, (see quots.) 

1940 in Ellis One, Lett . til. 364 (1846) III. 283 The restc 
of the players whlche represented the three esc es. 1470 
111 T. Thompson Inventories (1813) 393 A chayn . . with 
esaU of gold emaillit raid. Fleming Contn. Zlolinshed 

IIL 1099/* The bow with two esses, all cleans wrought. 


s6xo Guillim Heraldry iv. v. (1611) 199 He bearcih Gules, 
three text Esses or .by the name of Kekir-more. i68t 
Otway Soldiers Fort. iv. i, Sir Jot. O here are the Ksxe* ; 
let me consider now -Sapho? Cour. No, Sir. Sir Jet. 
Selinda? Cour. Neither. zfife Lk Fanu Guy Dev. II. 
xvit 179 There’s an ornament of scrowbwork . . shaped like 
letter esses. 1870 Mi hr Jackson Shropsh, Wordddt , Es* 
hook, a hook at the extremity of a waggon-horse's traces, 
in the form of the letter S. 1884 Chesh. Gloss,. Esdimk, a 
small piece of iron shaped like a letter S, used lor mending 
a broken chain. 

£88, obs. and dial, form of Ash sbJ ashes. 

-688, suffix 1 , forming sbs. denoting female per- 
sons or animals, is a. Fr. -mr:- Com. Romanic 
•essa late L. -issa, a. Gr. -taaa (:— -iky a ; cf. the 

OE. fern, agent-suffix -iege -igfdn-) occurring in 
class. Gr. only in fiaolEuroa queen (f. f}aai\-evt 
king), but after the analogy ot this employed in 
several late formations, as ^aXdviaaa bathing- 
woman, wauMieioaa female innkeeper. A few of 
these (notably tkanovuToa, L. diaconissa deaconess) 
were adopted into late L. together with their cor- 
relative masculines, and many new derivatives of 
the same pattern were formed in Latin, whence 
they descended into the Romanic langs. ; e.g. from 
abbdtem abbot, was formed abbdtissa , whence Fr. 
abbesse Abbess. On the analogy of these the 
suffix became in Romanic the usual means of 
forming feminine derivatives expressing sex. In ME. 
many words in - esse were adopted from Fr., as 
countess , duchess , hostess , lioness, mistress , princess , 
and several which were formed on sbs. in -Hor, - ter 
(see -er‘ 0, as + devour cr esse, enchantress , f es ‘ 
pyouresse , sorceress. In imitation of these the 
suffix was in 14th c. appended to Eng. agent- 
nouns in - cr , as in Wyclifs dwellercsse , sleeress 
(f. slcer ~ Slayers, and to other native words, as 
in goddess. In 15th c. derivatives in ~er + * ess 
gradually superseded the older Eng. fem. agent- 
notms in -ster (OE. -estre), which no longer had 
an exclusively feminine sense; subsequently the sbs, 
in - ster (exc. spinster) came to be regarded as pro- 
perly masc., and new feminines in -ess were formed 
on them, as seamstress , songstress . By writers of 
1 6th and succeeding centuries derivatives in - ess 
were formed very freely ; many of these are now 
obsolete or little used, the tendency of mod. usage 
being to treat the agent-nouns in - er , and the sbs. 
indicating profession or occupation, as of common 
gender, unless there be some special reason to 
the contrary. Of the words of Eng. formation 
still in current use, examples are authoress , giant- 
ess, Jewess , patroness , poetess , priestess , qtiakeress , 
tailoress . In Eng. the suffix la not used to form 
feminines of names of animals : lioticss , tigress 
being adoptions from Fr. When -ess is added to 
a sb. in - ter , -tor, the vowel before the r is usually 
elided, as in actress , doc tress, protectress , waitress ; 
the derivatives with ending -tress, f. L. agent-nouns 
in -tor, have in most cases been suggested by, and 
may be regarded as virtual adaptation* of, the cor- 
responding Fr. words in -trice L. -tricem. The 
substitution of goverttess (already in Caxton) for 
the earlier gover tier esse f. governor was perh. due 
to false analogy with pairs of words like adulter-cr , 
-ess, cater-er , -ess, sorcer-er, - ess ; in conquer css, 
murderess, adventuress the similar phenomenon is 
sufficiently explained by phonetic reasons. The 
existence of such words, in which •ess has the 
appearance of being added directly to vbs., gave 
rise in the 17th. c. to formations like confectioness, 
entertainess, instructess ; but none of these obtained 
general currency. 

-000 9 suffix' 1 , ME. -esse, in sbs. a. Fr., represents 

OF. -esse, -ece, = Pr. -esza, -eza, Sp. -eza, It. 
-ezza L. -ilia, appended to adjs. to form nouns 
of quality ; examples are duress, + humbUsse, 
largess, prowess, + richesse (now riches). These 
words hlave been imitated in the pseudo-archaic 
idlesse, but otherwise the suffix scarcely occurs as 
an Eng. formative. 

t Essa'mplerie. Obs. [See Ekbamflaby, 
Exemplary, sbsA Example. 

1303 Gower Con/. III. 163 But yet men sene thessamplerie 
Of Aristippe is well received. 

Esiart (esS’it), sb. [a. OF. essart : see Assart 
j&] ■= Assart sb. 1. 

1851 Sir F. Palcravk Norm. $ Eng. (1864) IIL a$8 The 
cssarts still constitute the prominent features of the pleasant 
region. *87$ Stubbs Const. Hist. II. 26 note, The essarts 
and purprestures made in the forests or Hampshire. 

E00art (esi Jt), v . [a. OF. essart-er : see As- 
sart v .] trans . * Assart v . ; also absol. 

1731 Bailey, Essart, to extirpate or clear the ground of 
shrubs. 1830 Stonemousr Ax hot ms 10 The process of 
essarting. 1837 Sir F. Palo rave Norm, f Eng. II. 435 
The Foret de Bichoul, of which the greater portions have 
long since been essart ed. 


Essay (c-«0, sb. In 7//. 6«8*i6f, -yet. [a. 
OF. essai , essay : ace Assay sb. For several ol 
the senses see also Say. 

In 18th c. the accent, was sometimes on the and *yll.) 

I, The action or process of trying or testing. 

1 1. A trial, testing, proof; experiment ; — Assay 
sb. 1 , 3. Obs. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sohh.cx, Worse essays proved thee my bcs»t 
of love. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vti. f 7 Democritus . . 
attributed the form thereof lof the ‘frame of things ') able 
to maintain itself to infinite estate* or proofs of nature. 1631 
Heylin St. George 247, I will make bold to venture on fi, 
by way of tryall and essay. 1648 Fnkon Bat. 16 It wax the 
first overt Essay to be made, how patiently I could bear the 
lost of my kingdoms. s66o Shamrock Vegetables Ep. Ded., 
You were pleased to judge me able, and . . to propose . 
that 1 should make an essay of that ability. 1704 Aodihon 
Italy (1733) 105 After having made Essays into it, ns they 
do for Coal m England. 1745 De hoe's Fug. Tradesman 
L xii. 98 He has mode an essay by which he know* vb.it 
he can, and cannot do. i8ta J. Hkmrv Camp agst. Quel'c*. 
98 From the essays made, it seemed to me that, etc. 

fb. spec. Tne trial of metal* ; * Ahsay 6. Obs. 

s668 in Phil. Trans. III. 821 The Ore being ground . 
they divide it in several heaps, and then by lesser Ksiays 
they find out how much silver is contained in every heap. 
1731 6 in Bailly (folio*. 

t2. A trial apccimen, a sample, an example; n 
rehearsal. Cf. Assay 17. Obs. 

1614 Skldkn Titles Hon. 22 An essay also of that agc\ 
vnhappie affectation of Greek patch. *636 Hlouni Glossogr., 
Essay , a flourish or preamble. 1639 Hammond Oh Ps. cvi. 
16-18 Paraphr. 532 Two terrible c*w\>cs of Gild’s wrath 
were here shewed, a 1674 Ci aim* noon Hist. Keb (1704) 111. 
xv. 498 A small essay of my real for . . your Majesty. 1684 
'1*. Burnet I'M . Faith 11. 55 These are lesser essays or 
preludes to the general fire. 1734 tr. Fell in's Atu. Hist. 
<1827) VII. xvi. | 9. 110 Gave an essay in this first action 
of what might be expected one day from his valour and 
bravery. 

f 3 . Vencry. a « Ash ay 9. In phrase To take 
essay, b. cotter. The part of a deer in which trial 
was made of the * grease 1 ; the breast or brisket. 

2611 Cotgn. , Fouls . . cut out from !»etweene the necke, 
and the essay of a Deere. 1638 PHiLnr* s.v. Essay , 'i he 
Essay of a Deer is the breast or brisket, in French la 
ham pc. ««94 A at. Denmark in 1692 (ed. 3* 160 One that 
is likeliest to give a good Gratuity to the Huntsman, is 
invited to take Essay. 

f 4 . A taste, or first taste, of food or drink pre- 
sented to a great personage; «« Ashay 13. Obs. 
cxc. Hist. 

1398 in Fiorio s.v. Fare la credenaa. . i6 3* in Goion 
168a G. Rose Instr. Ojffiiers 0/ the Mouth 16 The Master 
Cook is desired not to forget his I^rding-pricks, nor the 
Master-Butler his Essay. Ibid . 04 Let him |the Royal ButlrrJ 
bring in his Wine, present his ifason and Ewer to wash, take 
his Essay both of Wine and Water, 1708 J. Chamiierlaynh. 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. 111. iii. (1741) 168 A Visc ount may have a 
Cover of Essay holden under his Cup, while he drinks, but 
no Essay taken an Dukes, Marquises and Earls may have. 

II. A trying to do something. 

5 . An attempt, endeavour. Const, after, at, 
f of, on, toavards , and to with inf. 

Yong Diana 77 They were all but papers of essaies 
Of that, ct 16 3a J. Smith Set. Disc. vii. (iBai) 364 Lan- 
guishing creatures .. we ate, in our essays after heaven. 
1683 Dhyden Satyr 3 Whose first Essay was in a Tyrants 
prai.se. 1738 tW Fee Penn. IV. 316 Essays, to encourage 
the raising some of these Commodities. 176a J. Brown 
Poetry y lifus. (1763/74 The first rude Essays towards an 
expressive Mcloay in barbarous Countries. .1778 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. viii. (1876) 447 An ortUq in his first essay 
of imitating nature, xmo W. Irving Sketch ilk. 11. 32^5 
Our first essay was along a mountain brook, 1833 C. 
Bront* Villette viii, Is this your first essay at teaching? 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 206 Making a preliminary 
essay upon the glacier. 1865 Livingstone Zambtsi lntrod., 
I am now in this my second essay at authorship. 

b. cotter. The result of an attempt, nonce -use. 

1697 Drydkn Virg. Past, vii, 42 These Branches of a 
Stag, this tusky Boar (The first essay of Arms untry'd before), 
fo. A hostile attempt. Obs. 

11640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 230 The Ring 
at Canterbury grants him a generall protection from ail 
Ks&aycs for a year following. 

1 7. A first tentative effort in learning or prac- 
tice ; ** Abhay 16. Obs. 

s6«6 Cowl ey Pindar. Odes Pref, This Essay is but to 
try now it [Pindar's Poetry] will look in an English Habit. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies Pref. It., Admiration is . . an 
Essay to knowledge. t66g-9 Bovi r Disc. (hcas. Medit. 
Wks. 1772 II. 350 The green and immature essays of 
early Writers. 1700 Drvden Fables (177 j) Pref, The first 
of Homer’s Iliads (which I intended as an Essay to the 
whole work). 1733 Sheffield (Dk. Butkhm.) Wks.{ 1753) 
I. 64 My hand is yet untaught to write to men ; This is th' 
essay of my unpractis’d pen. 1734 tr. F oilin' s A nc. Hist. 
(1827) 1. 377 These were considered only as essays pre- 
paratory to the great design. 

b. A rough copy ; a first draft. 

1636 J. Harrinoton Oceana (17001 174 The List . . en- 
ter'd in the Parish Book, and diligently preserv'd as a 
Record, rail'd the first Essay. *793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks 
Li/s y Writ. (1832) 1. 417, 1 have made an e»say of a letter. 

8. A composition of moderate length on any par- 
ticular subject, or branch of a subject ; originally 
implying want of finish, 4 an irregular undigested 

{ >iece * ( F.) f but now said of a composition more or 
cs* elaborate in style, though limited in range. 
The use in this sense U app. taken from Montaigne, whose 
Euais were first published in 158* 
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*597 Bacon {title) Es«aye*. 1607 - is — Essays, Ded. 
Prime Henry { Arb ) is8 J* <>r Sena< aen F,pi*tles . . are but 
Kssaicn — that is tli*.j*:rscul Meditation* . . Essaie*. *l*hc 
word is late, hut the thing in aunuent. i66« Glanvill AYr/r. 
Eci, Addr. 16 No higher title, then that of an essay, or im- 
perfect offer at a Subject, c 1700 Poem to Roscommon < L>. 
Vet modestly he docs his work hurvey. And calls his finish'd 
|x>em an essay, 171* Addison Sped, No. 476 Ft The Wild- 
ness of those Compositions which go by the Names of 
Essays. 1764 Reid Inquiry Ded., This leaves me no room 
to douht of your favourable acceptance of this essay. 176s 

V. Knox Ess, (1819) I. i. 1 Essays .. may now convey the 
idea of regular treatises. 1841 Macaulay (title) Critical 
and Historical Essays. 1869 Dickens Mut. Fr . it. i, She 
could write a little essay on any subject 

III. 8. Fhrasc, In all essays : under all cir- 
cumstances. Obs. Cf. A 88 AY 31 , 32 . 

1669 Sturmy Marine ** s Mag. ao And *0 likewise I have 
shown you thus much of the Practick part of Navigation, in 
which you may perceive that 1 have wrought the Snip In all 
Essays, in Words and proper Sea- Phrases; and if I was at 
Sea, I should perform it both in Word and Deed. 

10 . attnb . and Comb., as essay-weaver, - writer ; 
also essay-hatch (see quot.) ; essay -scale, a 
test -scale. 

2711-1800 Hah ky, " Essay Hatch , [among Miners] a Term 
for a little Trench or Hole which they dig to search for Oar. 
1684 R. Waller Nat. Exfer. 149 Putting in the •Essay- 
Scales two Steel Wires 01 equal Weight 1884 Punch 16 
Fell. 84/1 And twaddling *cssay-weavers, mild boilers-down 
of l,nmh ! *71* Shaftesb.‘CA/iryu\ (1737) 111 . 97 We *cssay- 
writers are of the small-craft, or galley-kind. x8$t Helps 
hr tends in C . 1 . 39 The fault into which you essay- writers 
generally fall. 

Essay (csei’), v * [refashioned form of Assay, 
after l'r. essayer : see Assay.] 

1 . (vans. To put to the proof, try (a person or 
thing) ; to test the nature, excellence, fitness, etc. 
of; -= Assay v. 1. Also to practise (an art, etc.) 
l>y way of trial ; « Assay 8. 

1483 Caxion G. dc la Tour G y b, I wold also yc knew 
the talc of the Squycr whichc essayed his wyf. 1593 Prodi- 
gal Eon 1. os It is a fine thing for n young man who goes to 
essay the world, to travel and see much. 173B Glover 
Leonidas 11. 416 None more willing to essay thy forre. 
a 1744 Pope Epistle v, She . . No arts essay’d, but not to be 
admir'd. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 109 A youth whose 
great powers, first essayed in this conflict, etc. x8$6 Mrs. 
Si owe Dred II. xxxiii. 336 The last l>oat wan essayed. 

+ b. with object clause. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 176/4 Willyam . . wold preue and 
cssayc yf there were onv clacion . . in his corage. 2684 R. 
Hi-mki iky in Evelyn Mem (1857) III. 273 It would be soon 
essayed with Mr. Boyle’s pump, whether or no it may give 
such a vacuum as to preserve fruit. 

t 2 . To test the composition of (an ore, metal, 
salt, etc.) by chemical means ; « Assay 4. Obs. 

2691 Locke L<nver. Interest Wks. 1737 II. 94 Whether. . 
Goldsmiths . . will not take what is by the free Labour of 
the Mint ready essay'd and adjusted to their use. <22704 
— ■ (J.), The standard in our mint being now settled, the 
rules and methods of essaying suited to it should remain 
(invariable. 1739 *)oe Miller's Jests No. 307 The seven 
Golden Candlesticks were sent to be essay’d in the Tower. 
28x6 At t um Chem. Tests (1818) 93 The salt to be essayed is 
covered with sulphuric acid. 

+ 3. To try by tasting; = Assay q. Obs. 

,5,8 Yono Pinna 164 If wormewood in his drinkc he hath 

cssaicd. 

4 . To attempt ; to try to do, effect, accomplish, 
or make (anything difficult) ; = Assay 16. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. F.pisc. 11. vi. 97 In our Gracious 
Kings Reigne, they have essay'd many Soulc-Schismes. 
a 1661 F ullek Worthies (i66a» 1 . 139 He also, .directed the 
standers by to fetch him a great hollow-stone for a font, which 
sundry of nis father’s servant* essayed in vain. 2721 Black- 
more Creation 1 14 While I this unexampled Task essay. 
2809 Wohpsw. Waggoner 1. 99 And now the conqueror essays 
The long ascent of Dun mail -raise. 2878 Ixiwkll Among 
tny Pis. Ser. 11. (1873) 257 His method leads to most un- 
happy results when essayed by men to whom nature has 
denied a sense of what the picturesque really is. 188a A. 

W. Ward Pickens vii. 313 He never even essayed the pic- 
ture of an artist devoted to art for her own sake, 

t b. To attempt to show or prove. Obs. 

2656 |T Skrikant] tr. White's Penpal. I ns tit. 337 (title) 
A T jicologicall Appendix . . Wherein *tw essay'd now sub- 
servient Philosophy is to Divinity. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
A* Setv. 194 The worthy Doctor More has supruinely 
essay’d the infinity or boundless manifoldness of worlds 
from the Head of hghtsomness. 

5 . with inf. To set oneself, undertake, try {to do 
something). Also absol . ; « Assay 17. 

c 2530 Hickscomer in Had. Dodsley I. 281 Therefore in 
thy conceit essay To axe God mercy. >84 * Milton Ch. 
Govt. Wks, 1738 I. 40 This I shall essay to prove, can be no 
other than tliat of Presbyters and Deacons, a 178s Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxxvii. 243 Apelles is said to 
have essayed, by a collection of the most exact features, to 
form a perfect face. 1762 Cowfek Table Talk 18a Not 
Brindley nor Bridgewater would essay, To turn the course 
of Helicon that way. i8ao Scott Moneut. vii, I will essay, 
reverend Father. 1879 M. Arnold Ess., Fr. Crit. on Goethe 
276 So dense is the cloud of error here that the lover of 
truth will hardly even essay to dissipate it. 

0 . intr. To make an attempt. 

* 7 *$ M. Davies Ath. Brit. I. 233 Doctor Bray has lately 
essay d with a large scope towards a more Comprehensive 
Martyrologc. 

Essa$&l (ei*i&l). [f. prec. + -al.] Attempt, 
trial. 

*®37 bteiv Monthly Mag. LI. tS6, I Knew them [the roads] 
and could make cssayal of at least 000 of them. 


Bliajer (C^‘'W). [f. Essay v . + -er.] 

1 . In various senses of the vb. ;« Assay er 1, 2, 3. 

2821 CvTG*.,CredfHtier, a Princes Taster, Essayer, Cup- 
bearer. 1883 Blair Autobiog. iii. (1848) 57 The long-rested 
land yielded such plentiful harvests that many followed the 
first essayer*. 2870 J. Rose ell in Eng, Meek, 18 Mar. 
647/a The centre, which the essayer calls the eye . 

+ 2. One who 1 essays’ a certain form of com- 
position, or attempts to treat a certain subject ; 
in later use — Essayist. Obs, 

2684 H. More Myst. Iniq. 353 As a late Essayer upon the 
Apocalyps imagines. 1721 Addison Sped. No. 68 p a He 
f fully] hath been followed by all the Essayer* upon Friend- 
ship, that have written since his time. 2721 Dennis Refl. on 
Poke's Essay on Criticism , He was, like this Essayer, a very 
indifferent poet. 271a Hughes Sfed. No. 535 P 3 The 
Essayer* in Lampoon and Satyr. 

Bss&yette (e*#i|et). [r. Essay sb. + -ette.] A 
short essay. 

1877 C. Gibbon in Casquet Lit. I. 183/2 We take the 
following essayette. 2888 Tupper My Life as Author 160 
The book includes a hundred and thirty original fables, 
essayettes, anecdotes, tirade*, songs, and musing*. 1800 
Glasgow Herald 26 May 7/a The eight or nine pages of Mr. 
Armstrong’s interesting essayette. 

E’Sffayfy, v. [f. as prec. + -fy.] intr. To write 
essays. 

1825 J. Gilchrist Labyrinth Pentol. 11, I am essayfying 
or speechifying, .instead of prefacing. 

Esaayical (cs^ ik&l), a. Also euaio&l. [f. as 
prec. + -10 + -Ah.] Of the nature of an essay. 

i860 Dickens Lett. 35 Sept., Remarks, .a little too essayi- 
cal for this purpose. 1875 F. Arnold Our Bps. A Deans I. 
ai The idea was that a sermon should be made brief, dry, 
essaical, moral or mystical. 

Essaying (cs^i’ig), vbl. sb. [f. Essay v. + 
-ino 1 .] The action of the vb. Eabay ; also concr. 
Also (nonce-use) the writing essays. 

1862 in Macm, Mag. IV. 43 It might have been much 
better. . if they had left essaying and reviewing alone. 1869 
Spectator 1 May 530/1 To. .watch the reception given to his 
essayings without throwing his own shadow on the page. 
188a Spectator No. 2804 They arc the presomnial essaying* 
of a man who has to be up by times in the morning. 

Essay ing, ///. a. [f. Essay v. + -ing -.] 
That essays or attempts. 

2725-35 Pope Odyss. xxi. 445 From his essaying hand the 
string let fly. 

Essayish (e’s^ij), a. [f. Essay sb. + -isii.] 
Of the nature of an essay. 

1863PATON Wilson the Ornithologist 9 It is a fair speci- 
men of that essay Ish style of letter writing which character- 
ised the epistles of Burn*. 

Essayism (e-seMr’m). [f. as prcc. + -ism.] 
a. The practice of writing essays, b. The quality 
that constitutes an 1 essay . 

x8sx Nciu Monthly Mag. II. 301 Cant is the epidemic of 
periodical essayism. i8aa Ibid. V. 141 My talents, .were. . 
frittered in periodical writing and common-place essayism. 
1887 Sat. Rexf. 24 Sept. 4x2 That mysterious literary essence 
known as essayism which pervades all literature. 

U About 1862 occas. used for: The theological 
doctrines taught in the book called Essays and 
Reviews. 

1863 Lit, Churchm. VIII. 4/1 A medium between Essayism 
and Evangeliciam. Ibid. 458/1 If Essayism has been effec- 
tually rebuked. 

Essayist (e-s^ist). [f. Essay sb. and v. + 

-IHT.] 

1 . One who essays, one who makes trials or 
experiments. Const, of. Now rare. 

2738 In Bailey. 1794 Burke tr. Pref. Brissot's Address 
Wk*. VII. 31 3 All the essayists and novices of revolution in 
1789, that could be found, were promiscuously put to death. 
1815 W. H. Ireland Scnbb/comania 80 The panegyric may 
prompt such unfortunate essayists to consult the produc- 
tions of the personage so extolled. 2868 Mrs. H. Wood 
Red Court Farm ix, The mistakes made by both essayists 
kent the platform In a roar. 

2 . A writer of essays. 

2609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. 11. iii, Meere Essaists ! a few 
loose sentences, and that’s all. a 1774 Goldsm. Reverie 
(R.), I am not to have admittance as an essayist. 2792 
Boswell, Johnson I. 311 A cessation, .of any exertion 
of hi* talents as an essayist. 2839 Macaulay Misc . Writ, 
(i860) 1 . 31 1 The conclusion at which the essayist arrives. 
2884 J. w. E ns worth in Roxb. Bat. 11. Prcf. p. viii, He was 
a brilliant historical Essayist 

Essayistic&l (es^i’atikal), a. [f. prec. + -JC + 
-al.] Resembling the work of on essayist. 

2883 Scotsman 7 May, The Victoria Magazlne..a story- 
telling, essayistical. .miscellany. 

Essaykin (csi’kin). nonce-wd. [f. Essay sb. + 
•kin.] A little essay. 

1880 Thackeray Round. Papti-s 134 In these humble 
essaykins I have taken leave to egotize. 

Essaylet (e-wilut). [f. as prec. + -let.] ■= prec. 

287a Temple Bar July 550 Literary sandwiches, tales, 
sketches and cssaylets. 2874 Helps Soc. Press, xil (2875) 
*53 The essaylct, if 1 may *0 coin a word. 2888 Jml. Edu- 
catum » Sept. 378 This is a book of miscellaneous essaylets. 

Essoheker, obs. form of Exchequer. 

II EftM (c*si ). [L. esse to be, Inf. of sum, but 

used by the schoolmen as a sb.] 

1 . In med.L. phrase in esse, in actual existence ; 
opposed to in fosse, in potentiality. 

tup Nobody 4 Someb, 1399 like a king la Esse.. this 
night, L*ts make a hostile uprore in the Court 1507 Howson 
Serm. 31 Our spiritual! preferments in esse scad in fosse. 


1787 Blackstone Comm. II. 269 Some one, that may by 
common possibility, .be in esse at or before the particular 
estate determines. 2828 Cruise Digest VI. 10 All natural 
persons who are in esse at the time when a wiu is made. 

1 2 . Essence, essential nature. Obs. 

2841 Sir E. Drring Sp. on Relig . 14 Dec. v. 16 The very 
esse of every Synod doth subsist in a double foundation. 
2738 Bailey, Esse (in the school philosophy] is used in 
tnc same sense with essence ; principally for that which h * 
actual, or actually existing. 

Esse, obs. var. Ask v., Ease sb . ; also of is : see 

Be v. 

t Eased, essede, Obs . [ad. L. essed-um (a 
Gaulish word).] A kind of war-chariot used by 
the Gauls. 

2858-82 in Blount Gtossogr . ; and In mod. Diets, 
t Eseedary. Obs. [ad. L. esseddrius, f. essedum : 
see prec. and -ary.] A fighter in a (Gaulish) war- 
chariot. 

a *470 Tiptoft Caesar iv, (2530) 4 They* essedaryes. .be 
men of ann> h fighting uppon charyotts. 2658-82 in Blount 
Gtossogr. 2775 in Asii. 

t Esi68. Obs. Also 4 Easey, 7 Hesaee, 4-6 pi. 
Easels, [ad. L. Esssc-i pi., Gr. 'E ocrai-oi. (The pi. 
Esseis is app. formed on L. pi. Esscei taken as a 
sing. ; Wyclii s Essey is prob. tne L. plural misspelt. 
Cf. Epicuuek.] « Essen e. 

c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) a Pharisees, Saduces, and 
Esseis. — Eel. Wks. II. 36Essev, Saducey, and Pharisey, 
a 2570 Becon Christ's Chron. (1844) 546, The Essees . . not 
altogether unlike to monks in life, 2607 T. Rogers 39 Art. 
(*854) 353 Of another mind were the Esseis. 1625 Purchar 
Pilgr., (1617) 147 Essees, Esscns, or Hessecs. 
t JBssenrme. Obs. rat e. [? some compound of 
-ess, name of the letter S.] 

2800 Queen's Wardrobe in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. III. 510 
The sleeves.. garnished with a lacc of Vctuce sylver, like 
essifirmes. Ibid. 51 1 Brodcred upon with essenrmes and 
other knotts of scede pearie. 

t E’Sflel. Obs. rare ~ 1 . [a. OF. aissel, essel (now 
essicti) L. axiculus, dim. of axis axle-tree.] A 
beam or bar of wood or iron. 

c 1305 Lay. 18993 Vndo Jus 3#* ; ]h» eorl is icumcn 

here. 

tE-sseU. Obs. Also 6 esele. [ad. med.L. 
csttla .] A sort of spurge. 

[24. .Alfhita (Anecd. Oxon.) 60 Esula quedam species est 
titimalli, vail ice yesole.] 1537 L. Andrew Brunstuyke's 
Distyl. Waters €ET iij, Esula, cwell. 2567 Maplkt Gr. forest 
41 b, Esele of some 1* taken for Eiebright ; this hath his leafe 
verie thinne and plaine. 

Essence (cs^ns), sb. Also 4 in med.Lat form 
esaencia, 6 asaenoe. [a. Fr. essence, ad. L. essen- 
tia, f. *es$ent-cm , fictitious pr. pple. of esse to be, 
in imitation of Gr. oMa being, f. 6 vr-, stem of 
pr. pple. of elvai to be. Cf. Pr. essentia, Sp. 
cscncia, It. csscnzai] 

1 1 . Being, existence, viewed as a fact or as a 
property possessed by something. Obs. 

2576 Fleming Pariop. Ep. 384 Nature hath not given 
unto men their essence and being, to be. .in idlcncsse. .but 
. still to bee doinge. 2579 Lyly Eu f hues (Arb.) 166 How 
const thou abide his presence, that beleevedst not his es- 
srnce ? 280$ Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. Aret. (1605^7) I. 1 
World not eternall. .But of mccrc Nothing God it Essence 
gauc. 263s Fletcher Sp. Curate iv. iv, I would resign my 
Essence, that he were As happy as my Love cou’d fashion 
him. ax688 Cudworth Immut. Mor, (1731) 3 None of 
these things have in Nature any Essence of tneir own. 

H b. The kind of being distinctive of animals ; 
animal life. Obs. rare - 1 . 

2633 Earl Manch. A l Mondo (1636) 35 Of creatures, the 
lowest ranke have no life, the next no essence, the third no 
reason ; none but man hath pace. 

2 . concr. Something that is\ an existence, en- 
tity. Now restricted to spiritual or immaterial 
entities. 


2587 Golding De Momay iv. 43 Man is an essence sub- 
iect to time, place and accidents. x6os Marston Antonio's 
Rev . iv. i, Tnere is no essence mortal, That I can envie, 
but a jdumpc cheekt foole. *604 Shake. Oth. iv. i. 16 Her 
honor is an Essence that’s not scene. 2643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 1. f 31 Those noble essences m heaven beare n 
friendly regard unto their fellow nature on earth. 1867 
Milton P. L. i. 138 All this mighty Host In horrible de- 
struction laid thus low, As far as Gods and Heav'nly Es- 
sences Can Perish, 2741 Young Nt. Th. ix. 9303 Through 
radiant ranks of essences unknown. 2796 Burke Regtc. 
Peace L Wks. VIII. 79 Commonwealths are not physical 
but moral essences. xSsa W. Irving T . Trap. I. 7a Fan- 
ciful speculations on spiritual essences. i83jTennyson 
Poems 77 All nature widens upward : evermoiwThe simpler 
essence lower lies. 2836 Emerson Nature, Spirit Wks. 

M il. 266 Of that ineffable essence which we call Spirit, 
; thinks most will say least. 2847 J. Wilson Chr . 
North (1857) I. 357 The immortal essence enshrined within. 

+ b. ‘Sj^edcs of existent being’ (J.) ; an ele- 
ment. Chiefly in phrase, fifth essence , transl. of 
L .quinta essentia : see Quintessence. 

The 'fifth essence ’ was a supposed substance distinct from 
the recognised four elements* What this fifth essence was, 
and where existing, was much disputed. Originally, It 
seems to have been the material of the starry heaven, as 
conceived by those who hesitated to identify it with 'fire’. 
Among the alchemists, it was usually supposed to be latent 
in al! bodies, and to be capable of being extracted from 
them by distillation or some more recondite process ; many 
thought that alcohol was one of its forms. Others regarded 
the (Recovery of the 1 fifth essence * as one of the unrealised 
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aims of science, and attributed to the hypothetical substance 
all sorts of miracle-working properties. Hence /i/th essence 
or fuintessencs was used loosely in the various senses 
4 highly refined extract or essence 4 and 4 universal remedy \ 
sjpa H este* tr. PhioravantC s Secretes m. Hv, The 
Quintessence . . is an essence aboue the fower elements. 
a uM Bacon (J.\ Here be four of you. as differing as the 
lour elements, .as for Eupolis. .he may oe the fifth essence. 
i66e R. Mathew UhI. Akh . so An Universal Medicine, or 
fifth Essence. 1817 Byhon Manfred 1. i, Ye, who do com- 
pass earth about, and dwell In subtler essence. 1837 Whk- 
well Hitt. Induct . Sc. (1857) I. 41 There is some essence of 
body, different from those of the four elements. 

O. * Constituent substance * ( J.). 

1398 Tee visa Barth De P. R. 11. it (1495) *8 The esscncia 
of angels is symple and vnmateryal, pure, dystyngt and dis- 
crete. tjM Davies Nosci Tri/sum xo The Elements con- 
spire, Ana to her (soul's) Essence each doth give a part. 
*667 Milton P. L. 1. 49s Spirits . . Can either Sex assume, 
or both ; so soft And uncompounded is their Essence pure. 
1801 Southey Thalaba 111. i, Those Beings Through whose 
pure essence as through empty air The unaided eye would 
pass. 

+ 3 . Specific being, manner of existing, ‘what 
a thing fa * ; nature, character. Obs. 

c 1331 Drwrs Introd. Fr. In Palsgr. 920 Thre thynges 
dothe cause the essence of whythnesse. 1388 Greene Pan * 
dosto (1843) ao The god Apollo, who by his devine essence 
knew al secrets. 1003 Shaks. Meat, for M. 11. ii. 1 20 Man 
. . Most isnorant of what he's most assured, His glassy 
essence. .Plays such fantastic tricks, etc. x6ao Melton 
Astrolog. 3 7 By the fourth House, you will iudge of the 
essence of the Child that is borne, how long it shall line, 
and how well. x6a6 Bacon Syfaa (1631) g 28 7 Eccho. .is a 
great Argument of the Spirituall Essence of Sounds. 1664 
Power Ex/. Philos, in. 184 The numerous Rabble that 
seem to have the Signatures of Man in their faces . . have 
nothing of the nobler part that should denominate their 
Essences. 

f b. By essence in Path . : idiopathically ; cf. 
Essential i d. Opposed lo by sympathy, Obs, 

163 A Ridglky Prod. Physich 74 The part that principally 
offends must be cured. If it be by essence, opening a Vein 
is good. Ibid. 185 It [head-ach] is either by essence or by 
sympathy with the stomach, etc. 

4 . ‘Substance’ in the metaphysical sense; the 
reality underlying phenomena ; absolute being. 

1846 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 38 The substruction of 
that essence, which substantially supporteth them. 1871 
R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 188 But belief in a universal essence 
gave no solidity to the order of the world. 

b. Theol. A synonym of ‘ substance \ as de- 
noting that in respect of which the three persons 
in the Trinity are one. 

The L. essentia literally renders Gr. ovaia, the technical 
word in this sense. The alternative rendering, substantia , 
substance t corresponds literally to Gr. vw6<rra<rtc, which 
however in theological use meant not 4 substance' but 
4 person 

* 39 ® Trhvisa Barth. De P. R . 1. (1495) 6 Thise thre 
personea be not thre goddes, but one very god, one essence 
or one beyng. 1481 Caxton Myrr. in. xii. 160 [Plato and 
Aristotle] fonde by their wysedoin and connyng thre per- 
sonas in one essence. 1338 Balk Thrt Lames 37 All-one 
with the sonne, and holy ghost in essence. xssaJLYNDKSAY 
Monarche iv. 6146 Augustyne sayis, he had leuer Luk on 
hand To be in Hell, he seyng the essence Off God, nor be 
in Heuin, but his presence. 

5 . That by which anything subsists ; foundation 
of being. 

c 138* A new. to Cartwright 35 Christ being the essence 
and life of the Church. 1391 Shaks. 'Duto Gent. m. L 183 
Sfacc [Siluial is my essence, and I Icauo to be ; If I be not 
by her faire influence Foster'd. 1703 Holcroft Lavatede 
Physiogtt. iii. 23 There is a tranquil strength the essence of 
which is immobility. x 8 ax Myers Cath. Th. 111. f 6 . 90 
Of Him who was The Truth— its author and its essence. 1884 
H. Jennings Phallkism iv. 41 The Hindoos holding Fire 
to tie the essence of all active power in nature, 
f 6. Essentiality, importance. Cf. OE. de grant 
essence (Godef.). 

1603 Bacon Adi*. Learn. 11. xv.l x A matter of great use 
and Essence in studying. 163a Shirley Brothers iv. 46 
Thar's something Of Essence to my life, exacts my care. 

7 . That which constitutes the being of a thing ; 
that ‘ by which it is what it i»\ In two different 
applications (distinguished by Locke as nominal 
essence and real essence respectively) : 

a. of a conceptual entity : The totality of the 
properties, constituent elements, etc., without which 
it would cease to be the same thing ; the indis- 
pensable and necessary attributes of a thing as 
opposed to those which it may have or not Also, 
in narrower sense, those among the indispensable 
attributes which involve all the rest by logical 
consequence, and are sufficient for a valid defini- 
tion ; the ‘ connotation of the class-name \ 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), Those thin as, which supematurally 
appertain to the very essence of Christianity. x 6 io Bp. 
Hall Afoi. Brownish 90 [It] will proue but an appendance 
of an eEtemall forme, no part of the essence of a true 
Church. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxxii, The Essence 
of a Triangle, Ucs in a very little compass . . three Lines 
meeting at three Angles, make up that Essence. 1714 J. 
Fortescue-Aland Prtf. to Fortescu/s Abs. hr Lb*. Mon. 

6 We may exactly know the several Ideas that go to make 
each Law-term, and so their real Nature and Essence may 
be known, tifx Myers Cath. Th. iil f 39- 140 To con. 
found the transitory and special form with the characteristic 
and permanent essence. 1870 Bowen Logic iv. 74 Logic 
considers the Essence of a Concept to be the aggregate of 
its Marks. 


b. of a real entity : Objective character, intrinsic 
nature as a • th ing-in -itself ’ ; * that internal con- 
stitution, on which all the sensible properties 
depend \ 

1067 H. More Div. Dial. 1. xxiv. 03 I might believe its 
[a spirit's] Existence, without meddling at all with its Es- 
sence. # 1715 Watts Logic 1. vl f 9 In defining the Name 
there is no Necessity that we should be acquainted with 
the intimate Essence or Nature of the Thing. 1739 Hume 
Hum. Nat. I. Introd., The essence of the mind being 
equally unknown to us with that of external bodies. 1777 
Priestley Matt, 4 S/ir. (1789) I. xii. 139 In fact, we 
have no proper idea of any essence whatever. 1808 J. 
Wkmtbr Nat. Phit. \b We clearly view the effects of at- 
traction . .but human ingenuity has not been able to fathom 
its principje or essence. 1836 Ferries Inst. Met of k ix. 
xl. 951 With the old philosophers the essence of things 
was precisely that part of them of which a clear conception 
could be formed. 

8. loosely . The most important indi.sjxmsable 
quality or constituent element of anything ; the 
specific difference. 

x6$6 tr. Hobbes ’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 117 The accident 
which denominates its subject, is commonly called tho 
essence thereof. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 27 The 
essence of religion is, a heart void of offence towards God 
and man. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Friendship Wks, (Bohn) 
I. 92 The essence of friendship is entirenexx. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 452 It is the essence of the modern 
Jury that tney should . . give their verdict according to the 
evidence. 

0 . An extract obtained by distillation or otherwise 
from a plant, or from a medicinal, odoriferous or 
alimentary substance, and containing its character- 
istic properties in a concentrated form. In phar- 
macy chiefly applied to alcoholic solutions con- 
taining the volatile elements or 4 essential oil ' to 
which the perfume, flavour, or therapeutic virtues 
of the substance are due. Essence of Venus ** 
Ens Veneris : see Enh a b. 

[This sense is common to all the Romanic langs., its 

f cncral currency being prob. due to its use by Paracelsus. 

t is in part a development of 8, perh suggested by the 
older fifth essence (sec 2 b), which had assumed a nearly 
similar meaning.] 

x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxv. 195 Very small 
Viols, such as Chymical Essences . . are wont to l>c kept in. 
166a R. Mai mew Uni. Akh. 177 The true preparation of 
the Essence of Venus. 1744 Thomson Spring poo Bees. . 
with inserted tube Suck its pure essence. 1838 T Thomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 459 It comes to us from the South of 
Europe under the name of essence of lemons. 184a Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Babes in the Wotul iv. Mind Johnny's chil- 
blains arc rubb’d Well with WhiteheAd's best essence of 
mustard. 


*>• fig- 

1798 Fkrriar tllustr. Sterne, Eng. Historians 25a The 
essence of history . . is always apt to evaporate in the mo- 
ment of enjoyment. 18x6 Byron Ch. liar. 111. lxxviii, His 
love was passion’s essence. 1836 Marry ai Midsh. Easy 
xxit, It was a perfect love-letter, that is to say, it was the 
essence of nonsensr. 1841 Mykhs Cath . Th. 111. | 14. 53 
Truth cannot l>e given us in essence. 

10 . spec. A fragrant essence; a pci fume, scent. 
Somewhat arch. 

18*7-77 Feltham Resolves ii. IxiiL 993 It sink* os essence 
does in cotton till all becomes a Fragrancy. 171* 4 Pope 
Ra/e Lock il 94 To save the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' imprison'd essences exhale. 1841 James Brigand 
xv, A toilet table covered with all the most costly essences 
and perfumes which could be procured from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xiii, His essences 
turn'd the live air ride. 

Jig. 1768 Sternr Sent, /our., Riddle Explained, Deli- 
cious essence 1 how refreshing art thou [flattery] to nature ! 

11 . attrib. and Comb, (chiefly sense 10). 

. *«S 9 Boyle Ex her. Spring of Air xxv. Wks. 1772 I. 59 
Wo prosecuted tnc experiment so long, without seeing 
any effect wrought upon the essence-bottles, that, etc. 
/bid. Essence-glass. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. in. i, Thou 
essence-bottle, thou musk-cat ! *886 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 
3/2 The essence-steeped fur of a glove. 


ESMX1C6 (e*sens), v. [f. prec. sb.] traits, a. 
To pour like an essence (in quot. /*). b. To 
furnish or perfume with an essence, o. nonce-use. 
To compress the essence of (a book) into. 

a. 1635 Quarles Embl. 1. v. (1718) 22 Love essenc'd in 
the hearts of men. 

b. (673 [see next]. 1735 Porr. Donne Sat. rv. 232 [Ladies] 
Pain tea for sight, and essenced for the smell. 1784 Cowpkk 
Task 11. 227 A girl, all essenced o'er With oaours. 18*3 
[see next]. 

0. 1888 Punch 1 Dec. 257/a Diamonds Led is a three- 
volume novel essenced into five pages. 

EsMnced (c*s£nst ),//>/. a. [f. as prcc. + -ed 1 .] 
Perfumed with ‘ essences r , scented. 


1673 Wycherley Country Wife Epil, You essenced boys, 
both old and young, Who would be thought so eager, brisk, 
and strong. 1698 Vanbrugh Msop v. i, An ease nc cl Peruke, 
and a sweet handkerchief. 1803 Praed Poems , Troubadour, 
There were brooks of essenced waters. 


+ Essencifloate, v. Obs. [fi Essence sb. after 
the analogy of amplijicate t etc. Cf. Essintificate.] 
tram. To imbue with an essence. 

1637 G. Starkey Heimonfs Find. 321 These eUxerated 
Oyls and essencificated Salts. 

+ BMSnciiy, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Essence sb. 
+ -(i)fy.I tram. = prec. 

1707 Curios, in Husb. 4 Card. 330 Salt, .continuing always 
essendfy'd with the same Qualities and Virtues, as the Plant 
from which it is extracted. 


t Esae*noion. Obs. [f. Khhknuk sb. + -ion 
? confused with ascension.) — Essence. 

Tm 1400 Chester Pi. (Shaks. Soc.) 1 . 8 The wholle foode of 
paternite L setts in my iGod’sj ettoendon. 

t Etflinoy. Obs. [ad. L. essential see Eh- 
hence.] -j Kkkenck in \arious senses. Ftfth cs- 
sense - Quintessence. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. 11 The science in ]** extrac- 
cioun of ]>e 5 esscncie from blood, and fleisch, and eggiv 
s«tTO I.kwns Mautp. 96 Essenciv, essentia. 1847 H. Mori- 
Song of Soul 11. Iil. lit. xii, One sleddy Good, centre 
of cHsencies, 1648 Royalist* s t>ef. \\ 4 The evseney of n 
House of Parliament doth not consist mecrly in the legall 
assembling of the Members. 

SII8&8 lew ■ ’ii). Also 6 osson. [ad. L. Essen- i 
pi., a. Gr. 'Eaaijvoi ; presumably of Heb. or Ara- 
maic origin, but the etymology is disputed. Sec 
the ^different suggestions in Ginsburg 7'he Es- 
senes (1864) ay-jo. J One of an ancient Jewish 
sect, characterised by certain mystical tenets and 
ascetic practices, and by a cenobiticnl life. 

*533 T. Wilson Khet. jj^ Hie Essen*, of whom Josephus 
speaketh that thei wil neither hauc wyfe nor servaunte*. 
1387 Golding De Moway xxv. 399 It wil not l>e amiss to 
rehearse this record of Porphyrlu*, yl the Religious sect of 
the Khscns among y" Jcwct. .made a profession of Prophe- 
sying. 1748 Hauii.ky Obseri*. Man 11. iv. 390 Many, a* the 
Pharisees and Esscncs, had recourse to this ^rcat Sourt e of 
Comfort, i8ax'4 Emkmjrin Ess. Scr. 11. viu. 197 Why mi 
impatient to bapti/c them Ksscne*, or Port- Royalist**, or 
Shakers. 

Hence IBs will an a., also 8 -ien, pertaining to, 
or resembling, the Kssencs. Ssse nlo, Bawaloal 
adjs. t of the nature of P^sscnism. B saanlsm, a. 
the doctrine and practice of the Esscncs; b. a 
leaning to the doctrine of the Ksscnes. l nmlu 
v. t to assert or favour the tenets of the Esscncs ; 
also B'«a#nlaing ppl. a. 

x8y8 A^. Anter. Ret*. CXXVII. 496 l*he survivors . . were 
hall Christian and Esscnian. x8ts 4 De Qi inci-y Ctusars 
(1862) IX. p. ix ( The two codes ol pructicnl doctrine-- Chris- 
tinn and Ksscmc. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11 . 5 aj 1 lie Ks- 
senic elements which were destined to rhien into Gnosticism 
a 1641 Bp. MuUNTagu Atts 4 A/on. (1642*, This Essenicall 
piety in observing the Sabbath. *873 I.igmikooi Comm 
Cot. (ed. 2) 41Q The dcliveratue of llie individual in the 
shipwreck of tnc whole.. was the plain wntchwoid of Es- 
sentsm. *88* V arkam Early Chr. II. 18 Critics have spokm 
of the Essenisiii and the Ebioiiixm of the Epistle (of St. 
J nines]. 1873 I.ightfoot Comm. Col. (1886) 352 Kualtl.. 
points out. an Ksscni/ing Sibylline poem. 

Essential (^sc’nj&l), a. and sb. Forms : 4 6 
easenoialEe, -yal(l, (4 escencyalle, 6 auaencial), 
6-7 eaaentiall, 6 essential. In li a also aphet. 
sensual, [ad. late L. esscnlialis, f. essentia Eh 
hence: cf. Pr. essential, Sp. cscncial, It. esscntiale ] 
A. adj. 

1 . In various senses related to Ehhknce sb. 1-4. 
a. That is such by essence, or in the absolute 

or highest sense. 

c 1340 Ham pole Prose Tr. (1866) 16 |>e sourrayno and be 
esccncyalle joy es in )>c lufe of Godd by hym>elfe and lor 
hym-selfe, nna ]ns sccundarye es in, etc. 1817 Colpridgf. 
Biog. Lit. I. i. 22 'i’hc poem . . to which wc return . . claims 
the name of essential |K>etry. *877 Sparrow Sertn. xv. 203 
Ah the love of God i» essential happiness, sin, which is 
enmity to him, is essential misery, eternnl misery. 

t b. Having existence, real, actual. Also, iden- 
tical with what now exists. Obs. 

*535 etc/ 27 Hen. VIU, c. 27 Monasteries . . which the 
kinpes maicstie. .shall declare and limtttee to continue ami 
be in their asscncial estate. Ibid. c. 28 f j As if the same 
immasteryex . . hadde contynucd in thcr csscncyall Uklyes 
and states tliat thri now be or were in. 1339 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Communivn, Anye real] and essenciall presence. 
a 1633 Cordkt Poems 62 W an his essential table full and 
free A* Ix^asts and invitations used to be? 

t c. Relating to position in the scale of being. 
Obs. rare. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. t. vl 122 The production 
of Creatures of various degrees of essential perfection. 

fd. Dependent on the intrinsic character or 
condition of anything, not on extraneou* circum- 
stances. Of diseases: Idiopathic (cf. Ehhknce 3 b). 
Essential merit (/Theol.) * * merit of condignity 
the merit belonging to good works in propor- 
tion to their intrinsic excellence ; so Essential 
reward. 

150* Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506' iv. iv. 172 He 
shall not be rewarded of meryte essencyall for thoce werkes 
done in dcedly synne. *360 tr. Either On Prtiycr IJ viii, 
Euerie merit, .whichc in recompensed by essentia!) reward® 
fas they call it) in heauen. a *634 J. Wfbstfk (Webster). 
Is it true, then, that thou art but a name, And no essential 
thing? 1873 Lyell Prim. Geol. I. 1. iii. 28 Mountains arc 
formed, he [Avicenna] says, some by essential, others by 
accidental causes. . 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Essential disease , 
a disease complete in itself, and not depending on, or symp- 
tomatic of another. 

e. Essential debility, dignity (Astrol.): sec the 
sbs. 

ff. With descriptive sbs. : Thorough, entire* 

1604 Df.kker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 31 Oh he's a 
most essential! gentleman, cos. ijrsi Chirkr Iv Oman’s Wit 
in, Dear Ladies, your most essential humble ScrAnt. 

2 . Of or pertaining to essence, specific being, 
or intrinsic nature. Essential difference (Logic , : 
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m* specific difference’, Differentia. Essential 
character : in scientific classification, the marks 
which distinguish a species, genus, etc. from the 
others included with it in the next superior division. 
Essential proposition (Logic) : one which predi- 
cates of a subject something that is implied in its 
definition. + Essential name (Theol.) : see quot. 
1398. Essential form (Metaph.) : see Form. 

.'*39 $ Trevvsa Barth . De P. R. 1. (1495) 7 The names 
‘.ignyfienge or betokenynge the dyuyne essence or beynge 
l*rn talltd names essencialle*. 1590 Marlowe 2nd Ft . 
I'nmhurl. iv. ii, The essential forme of Marble stone. Tern* 
j)cr’tl by science metaphysical. >^94 Hooker Lccl, Pol. 1. 
11. (1611) 4 In which cssentiall vnitie of God. *$°S Bacon 
A (iv. Learn. 1. iv. | 8 Deceit or untruth, .doth destroy the 
essential form of knowledge, which is nothing but a re* 
presentation of truth. xoa8 T. Spkncer Logick 4 [The 
copula] signifies an essential! attribution (that is) that, the 
latter part of the definition doth giue being vnto the former. 
1656 B hammau. Rep/ic. i. 3 Kationability, .is a substantial! 
part of a man. because it is a part of his definition or bis 
eKKcntiall difference. 1667 Death's Vis. vii. note (1713) 6 
Essential Forms 1 say, rather than Substantial. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. iii. 63 its (Virtue's] having in the essen- 
tial nature of the thing a tendency to produce them 
(Superiority and Advantages). 1776 With rhino Brit. 
Plants (1796) I. au The nectary gives the essential cha- 
racter. 1846 Mill Logic 1. vi. 9 4 An essential proposition 
then, is one which is purely verbal. 1873 Jowktt Plato 
led. i) I. 178 The desire to ascertain, .the essential nature 
of virtue. 

3 . Constituting, or forming part of, the essence 
of anything ; belonging to a thing by virtue of its 
essence ; necessarily implied in its definition ; in- 
dispensably entering into its composition. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, iv. i. 8a His only begot- 
ten son equal to him in essential power. 1596 Sfknsfr Hymn 
Ifeav. Beauty xvi, Those esscntiall parts of his, His truth, 
his love, his wisedome, and hi* bits. 1661 Ba am hai.i. Just 
Vind, vii. 335 By the Law of Nature as on essential right 
of Sovereignty. 1690 Lockk Hum. Und. m. vi. (1695) 346 
The thought of any thing essential to any of them, instantly 
vanishes. *703 Stanhope Para/hr. I. 54 The Glory of 
God is ho exquisite in itself and so Essential to Him, that, 
etc. 188a Sir B. Brooik Psychol, /no. II. i. 9 The desire 
of reputation . . Is an essential part of human nature. 1878 
Tait & Stewart Unseen Umv. i. 33 In the essential im- 
mortality of the soul. 

b. Affecting the essence of anything; ‘mate- 
rial*, important. 

1770 Junius Lett. xli. 309 You have done essential service 
to the cause. *781 Gibbon Peel. 4- F. III. 44 The piercing 
eye of the founder of the republic must have discerned two 
essential imperfections. 1 794 Burke Rep. Lords' 7 mls. 
Wks. 1843 II. 617 To have adopted the civil law with no 
very essential variation. 1871 Black ik Four Phases 1. 143 
It is not in the nature of things that a better man should 
receive essential harm from a worse. 

4. Absolutely necessary, indispensably requisite. 

Essential vows : the three vows (of chastity, poverty, and 

obedience) indispensable to the monastic life. 

1306 Piter. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 15, b, The lyfe of re- 
liiryous persones. that professeth the thre essencyall vowes. 
toia Bp. 1 I all Prrf to Brinsley's Lud. Lit., Those sciences 
which are so Essential! to the &pirituall house of God. x66s 
Cerbikk Prine. 4 The first and essential point of Building, 
(to wit, Solidity with Ornament and Conveniencyk 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 279 P 8 That serious Air whicn seems 
essential to the Magnificence of an Epic # Poem. 1807 
T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 85 Silica ..is an essential 
ingredient in mortar. 1838 Buckle Civ His. (1873) II. vili. 
4»< Propositions which I hold to be most essential for a 
right understanding of history. 1874 Micki.kthwaitk Mod. 
Par. Churches 333 ’ilic essential quality of a monument is 
permanence. 

b. Music. Essential chord \ in early use ■* com- 
mon chord ; in later use — Fundamental, opp. to 
accidental (see quot. 1806). Essential harmony 
(see quot. 1851). Essential notes: the 1st, 3rd, 
and 5th notes of a chord. Essential sharps and 
flats (see quot. 1806). 

17*1 A. Malcolm Treat. Mus., Of the natural Notes of 
every Mode or Octaue, Three go under the Name of the 
essential Notes, in a peculiar Manner, viz. the Fundamental, 
the 3d, and 5th. t8o6 Calcott Mus. Cram. (1817) 55 
Sharps or flats, .which occur in the course of the Movement 
. . are termed accidental, to distinguish them from those of 
the Signature, which are essential to the Scale of the original 
key note. Ibid, eoa His (Kimbergerbn] arrangement of 
Chords, into essential and accidental. 1831 Warner tr. 
Weber* s Th. Composition 338 There are only certain par. 
ticular harmonies, which belong to any one particular key, . 
These are called the Essential harmonies of the key. 1880 
Grove Diet. Mus ; I. 679/1 s.v. Harmony , The use of pre- 
liminary notes a semitone above or below any note of an 
essential chord. 

5 . That is of the nature of, or resembles, an 
essence or extract (see Essence 10) ; that is in 
a state of essence. 

1841 French Distill, v. (1651) 113 This Spirit contains in 
it. .essentiall Sulphur. *$73 Grew Anal. Plants 11. L v, 
9 16 In the Vessels, a more Essential Liquor, .in the Fibres 
n more simple and Essential Aer. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. lao Pa They filled his apartments with alexipharmics, 
restoratives, and essential virtues. 183a Wordsw. Devot, 
Incitements , From humble violet— modest thyme— Exhaled, 
the essential odours climb. 

b. Essential oil , a volatile oil, obtained by dis- 
tillation, and marked by the characteristic odour 
of the plant or substance from which it is extracted ; 
as the oil of laurel, oil of turpentine, etc. Now 
often as a synonym of 1 volatile oil \ 


1674 Grew Auat. Plants Lect. i. (1683) 317 Having .. 
made mention of the preparation of Essential Oyls. 1731 
Berkeley Alciphr. vL f 14 The soul of any plant .. is 
neither more nor lest than its essential oil. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) xoa Volatile oil, likewise called 
essential oil. differs from fixed oil, in being capable of 
evaporation by a much lower degree of heat. 1839 Gullick 
& Timbs Paint. ao8 The Volatile or Essential Oils arc 
destitute of the strength of the fixed oils. 1867 Jf. Hogg 
Microsc . 1. ill aos Sections of woods . . containing gum, 
resin, etc., should be soaked in essential oil, alcohol, or 
ether. 

1 0. Essential salt (see quot.). Ohs. 

X7X3 in Kersey. xyxB Quincy Com pi. Dlsp. o The essen- 
tial salt is that which is obtain’d by Chrystabization from 
the Juices of Plants. x8oo tr, Lagrange's Chem. II, 181 
What the first chemist# called, in general, the Essential 
Salts of Vegetables. 

0 . quasi -adv. =» Essentially. 

x8s7 Pollok Course T. x, His face with clouds Of glory 
circled round, essential bright. 

B. sb. 

+1. What exists ; existence, being. Obs. 

1667 Milton P.L. 11. 93 His utmost ire. .Will, .quite con- 
sume us, and reduce To nothing this essential. 

2 . Something belonging to the essence of a 
thing; an indispensable clement or adjunct; also, 
in weaker sense, a chief or leading point. Orig. 
only in pi. ; in later use, occas. sing. + b. pi. = 
Essential venvs ; see A 4. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 337a Euer after to obscrue 
the cssencyah thre. Ibid. 1913 'Inc sensuals thre. a 16x9 
Fotiikrby Atheom. 1. iv. f 3(1623) 33 Vowes, and invoca- 
lions, and other the Essentials of religion. 1750 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841) 167 These matters, .being rather among 
the elegancies, than the essentials of language. 1703 Smra- 
ton Edystone L. 9 266 If. .all our essentials had duly per. 
formed their duties, we could have reaped little advantage 
from them. 1813 Sc ott Guy M. xxxiii, ‘ Well, well ', said 
Glossin, * no occasion to be particular, tell the essentials 
1848 Mill Pol. Kcon. t. vii. 9 1 Natural motive powers, .are 
a help, but not an essential of production, 1830 Mrs. Jame- 
son Leg. Monast. Ord. (i86p) 230 The distinction between 
the Franciscans and Dominicans lay not in esscntiuls, but 
merely in point of discipline. x86o-x Flo. Nightingale 
Nursing ii. 7 The first essential to the patient, without 
which all the rest, .is as nothing. 1873 H. Spf.nckr Study 
Sociol. v. in A tendency, .to bt blinded by exterior trivial- 
ities to interior essentials. 

1 3 . pi. Inmost nature ; ‘ vitals \ Obs. rare . 
a 27x6 South (J.', The plague of sin has even altered his 
nature, and eaten into his very essentials. 

tEssentialist. Obs. [f. prec. +-I8T.] The 
name given to a Nonjuror who held that the 
1 usages * which were omitted from the Second 
Prayer-book of Edward VI were * essential \ 

17x9 {title), A Dialogue in Vindication of our present 
Liturgy and Service ; between Timothy a Churchman and 
Thomas an Esseutialist. 

Essentiality (6senji|tt‘liti). [f. as prec. + 

-ITY.l 

1 . The quality or fact of being essential. 

1640 Goodwin justifying Fait h 1. i?(R,), The substantial- 
ness and essentiality of a promise relates to the actual 
execution of it. 1846 Saltmarsh Some Drops ii. 32 The 
onenesse, Entirencssc, indivisibility and essentiality of the 
Truth. 1874 Carpenter Meat. Phys. 1. viii. (1870) 351 
There are many upon whom the essentiality of Intellectual 
and Moral discipline will .. impress itself. 

2 . Essential character or nature ; essence. 

16x6 R. C. Times' IVhis. 1. 13a The mixtery Of searching 
his [God’s] essential! tie. 1647 Jkr. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 
11. 1. § 4 (R.) This faith is perfected, as to the essentiality of 
it, in the death and resurrection of Christ. 1883 Pordagr 
Myst. Div. 79 Love's Eternal Essentiality is that out of 
which all pure simplified Spirits were brought forth. x866 
Carlyle Edw . Irtnng Misc. (1881) I. 339 This * noble lady’ 
was in essentiality on artist. 

3. An essential quality (rare ) ; also pi. essential 
points or elements ; essentials. Cf. Essential B. a. 
.*849 /• Ecci.es ton tr. Behmen's Epist. 1. 9 This essen- 
tiality is called Sophia, being the essentiall wisedome, or 
the body of Christ. 17x0 Swift in Examiner No. 32 F 3 
The French . . whose essentialities are generally so very 
superficial. x8ax Blackw. Mag. X. 33a When priests . . 
shall forget the solemn essentialities of their office. 1838 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. ix. iii. 435 In all the essentialities 
of it, there had not been, .the least flaw. 

t Ensentialise, v. In 7 essenti&lise. [f. as 

prec. 4- -izk.] trans. To make essential; to give 
essence or being to. 

1869 Gale tr. Plato in Crt. Gentiles l hi. iii. 335 The 
Divine Opificcr, by whose . . effective word, althings were 
essentializ’d. 

Hence BiM nti&liser. 

1669 Gai f, Crt. Gentiles 1. in. iii. 330 The first fabricator, 
perfector, easentialiser of Beings or he that gives Essence 
to Beings. 

Essentially (ese*nf&li), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-lyM In an essential manner. 

1 . fig. In essence; with respect to essence; as 
an essential attribute or constituent 
1398 Trrvisa Barth . De P. R , 111. xlv. (1495) 58 A my)te 
of y* soule essenciably [? read essencialli) yeue to werke and 
do o his dedcs in y body. 1334 Mors Ansn\ Poysone&Bk. 
Wks. xin/x The glory of hisgodhed is, to be present and to 
fiU al places at ones assencialiy. 1397 Hooker Ecd. Pol 
v. lxvui. (1611) 367 They define not the Church by what the 
Church essentially is. a iSgi Donne Sern u L (1834) 7 To 
see that God essentially and face to face, a 1880 Glanvill 
(J.),B ody and spirit are essentially divided, though not locally 


distant. 17x3 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. 1. (1841) I. oo Jesus 
Christ is essentially God, though in a second person. 1835 
Foster in Life Q Corr. (1846) II. 301 Principles which are 
essentially inherent in your institution. 

f b. On the ground of (one’s) actual nature, 

1503 Shaks. s Hen. VI, v. ii. 39 He that loues himselfe, 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance The nan>4 of 
Valour. 1804 Gatakrr Transubst. 4 In like manner is the 
bread said to be the Body of Christ . . not really or essen- 
tially, but typically and sacramentally. 

1 0. In fact, really. Obs. 

x8oa Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 187 That I essentially am not 
in m&dnesse, But mad in craft. 

d. In respect of the essential points, materially, 
substantially. 

1774 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 483 My opinion . . does not . . 
essentially differ from that of your lordship. s8as Lamb 
Elia Ser, 11. xxiv. (1865)405 A form of words— literally false, 
but essentially deceiving no one. 1838 Kane A ret. Expl. 

I. xxiii. 304 Its food is essentially marine, the acalepha, etc. 
1873 Brycr Holy Rom. Emp. v. (ed. 5) 56 The impression 
which the three narratives leave is essentially the same. 
1879 J. Timbs in Cassell ' s Techn. Educ. IV. 7/1 She [/. e. 
a steamship] was, as a whole, essentially completed. 

e. In the proper or essential function. 

1609 Dowland Omith . Microt. J51 Rests are placed in 
songs after three manners . . Essentially when they betoken 
silence. 

2 . a. Indispensably. 

1757 Foote Author 1, I believe her Brother's consent 
essentially necessary. x8xs Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
IX. 133 Some supplies essentially necessary to both armies. 

b. In a marked or eminent degree ; eminently. 

x<93 Drayton Past. Eclog. vm. (R.), None are so essen- 
tially high As those that on her [Wisdom's] bounty do rely. 
1713 Addison in Guardian No. 3 P 4 Knowledge . . truly 
and essentially raises one man above another. 1889 Mem. 

J. Grey 100 That blessed union, .has contributed so essen- 
tially to the .. prosperity of both countries. 

EuentialneM (6sc-njiln6s). [f. at prec. + 
-NE88.] The quality or fact of being essential. 

1840 Ld. Dig by Sp. cone. Trim. Pari, xa The Essentialnes 
Sir of frequent Parliaments to the happinesse of this King- 
dome. a 1699 Bonnell in W. Hamilton Life 11. (1703) 175 
Each endeavouring . . to pretend them to be of more Essen- 
tialness and Weight in Religion, than indeed they are. 1738 
in Bailey. .834 & uskin Led. A re hit. Add. 130 A confusion 
of the idea of esscntialness. .with the idea of nobleness. 

+ Esse'ntiate, ///. a. Obs. [as if ad. L. * es- 
se nt id t-us ; see next/[ « Ebskntiated. In quot. sb. 

1830 G. Widdoweb Schysmat. Puritan A lij b, The 
scriptures deduceable sence in Essentials, Esscntiates, Effi- 
cients, Finals, Subiects, Effects, and their Modalities, .. 
confounds this Professor. 

t Esse’ntiate, V. Obs. Pa. pple. in 6 essen- 
tial. [f, as if on L. *esscntiat- ppl. stem of * es- 
sentia re, f. essentia ; see Essence.] 

1 . trans , To make into an essence or being ; to 
form or constitute the essence or being of. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 39 For whosoeuer sayth 
that the Sonn was csscntiate or made to be of his Father, 
denieth that he is of himself. 1647 Saltmarsh Spar hi. 
Glory 66 That which forms, essentiates, or constitutes 
the true Christian, is the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 1680 Baxter 
Anno. Stilling fl. 8 A Cnurch as well as a Kingdom, is 
essenti&ted by a pars regens , and pars subdita. 1687 
Death's Vis. Pref. 4 Those turns of Fancy and Wit, that 
almost Essentiatc a Poem. 

b. To csscntiate together : to unite in essence ; 
to make into one essence or being. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 9 b, What is a man, if the parts 
of nix body be disparted, and not incorporated and essen- 
tiate together ? 

2 . intr. To become essence ; to be assimilated 
or converted into a being or body. 

*599 B. Ionson Ev. Man out of Hum. v. iv, What comes 
nearest the nature of that it feeds, converts quicker to 
nourishment, and doth sooner csscntiate. 

3 . trans. To refine into an ‘essence’ or subtle 
extract. (See Ebsentiated ppl. a.) 

Hence SisrntUttA ppl. a. SMmtiatftiiflr vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. Saamtiator, he that ‘essentiates’. 

1638 H. More Antid. Ath. (16 67) ia A rabble of Self- 
essentiated and divided Deities. 1673 Evelyn Terra 
(1778) 170 Essentiated Spirits .. are as pernicious to them 
[plants] as brandy and not waters to men. 1738 Bailey. 
Essentiated, made or brought into essences, or essential 
spirits. 1833 Montague in Hammonds Irks. (1684) II. 
701 If it were simply necessary to the essentiating of a 
church. x68x Baxter Acc. S her locks v. 304 A Constitutive 
Cause in the common sense of Logicians, significth the 
Esscntiating Cause.. 1689 in 6 th Coll. Papers Pres. Af- 
fairs x 5 One Corporation made up of three Constituent 
Essentiaiing Parts, King, Lords and Commons. 1361 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. 38 That he [the Father] is the 
onely cssentiator or maker of the essence. 1877 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 949 He who is the first independent Es- 
sence and Essentiator of althings can be but one. 
t Etesentle. Obs. ran [ad. L. essentia .] 
— Essence, Ebsenot. 

* jus Hulokt, Essentye or substance compacted of matter 
ana shape. 

t Elienti'flcal, a. Obs . [f. L. essenti-a being 
or essence + -fic + -al (after mod.L. essentifleus ). j 
Forming or producing the essence of a thing. 

1838 IJ. Serjeant] tr. White's Peripat. Instil • ato Now, 
natural! Things are natural! parts of the world, unerringly 
flowing from the Essentificau Idea’s. 188a J. Chandler 
Van Helmonfs Qriat. 144 Although the formal) light doth 
shine ; yet its act is not terminated in shining, but in an es- 
■entificall thingliness. 
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t BlMnti’fieat*, v. Obs. ff.Mprec. + -at* 3 . 
Cf. useneificatt.\ irons. To make into an eiaence. 
Hence Xaaentl' floated ppl. a. 

iMo tr. Paracelsus' A rchsdoxis t. v. 7 4 Take Mercuric 
Essentiflcatcd, the which separate from all its Superfluities, 
saafl m Bailey, 1779 in Ash. 

tBimm. Path. Obs . Also 8 assert, -rs. 
[med.L. essera, esstre, ad. Arab, \pU shard , 

with the ait. ash-shard: see Avicenna 
nr. iii. cap. 13 in the orig. and in the Lat. version 
of 1483. Cf* Fr. essire. J ‘Old term for a cuta- 
neous eruption attacking the face and hands, re* 
sembling that caused by the sting of nettles, but 
the spots not elevated, and usually unattended by 
fever* {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; a variety of nettle-rash. 

1706 Phillips, Ester*. inx-i8bo Bailey, Esters. 1744 
Mitchell Colours of People in Phil. Trans. XLlll. 108 Cu- 
taneous Diseases, as the Itch, prickly Heat or Essere. 178s 
W. Heserobn Comm. iii. (1806) 14 The attacks of the esscra 
or nettle-rash. s8n in Hooper Med. Diet. »«47 in Craig ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Eseew, obs. form of Issue. 

Essex (e*s£ks). The name of an English 
county, occurring attrib. in Essex calf properly & 
calf reared in Essex, but often used as a con- 
temptuous designation for the natives of that county. 
Hence, punningly, + Essex-growth, growth in the 
‘ calf* of the leg. Hence + E'ssexed a. 

1659 Lady Alimony v. v. in HazL Dodslty XIV. 361 You 
would wish that his puny bakerdegs had more Essex growth 
If. t. more calf] in them. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IVks, 
11. 16s A good Legge Is a great grace if it be discreetly 
essex d in the calfe, and not too much spindled in the 
small. 

Beslgn, obs. form of Assign* 

Essoin, essoign (esoi-n), sb. Law. Forms : 
4-7 eaaoyn(e, 4 essonie, -$Y. essonje, 5 esaon, 
6-9 eaaoine, 7-8 easoign(e, 7 (AY.) easomie, 6- 
essoin, 7 - essoign. See also Assoin sb. [a. OF. 
essone, essonie, essoine , essoign*, essoyne (mod.F, 
exoine ), vbl. sb. f. essoijpter : see next.] 

1 . Law. The allegation of an excuse for non- 
appearance in court at the appointed time ; the 
excuse itself. Also in phrases To cast , make, chal- 
lenge essoin. Day of essoin : the day when excuses 
were received, the first day of term. 

Essoins were admitted on various grounds, pilgrimage, 
the king's service, illness, etc. The practice is now ob- 
solete. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 94a J>at non eft mad 
essoyn, he kynges right to clamc. Ibid. 291, I may not 
cast essoyn, bot felow my somons. 1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill , 
c. 3 | 1 Non esson or proteccion be allowed in any suche 
nccion. 1514 Fitzhf.rb. Just. Peas (1538) 80 b, No pro- 
tection, essoyne, nor wager of lawe to dc allowed. x6ia 
Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. Notes 970 The xl daies in the e*. 
soine of child-birth allowed by the Norman customs. x6ao 
J. Wilkinson Hundred Crt. 169 Whosoever will cast any 
essoine in these courts, he must come at the beginning of 
the court. 170a Royal Proclam . 29 Mar. in Loud. Gas. 
No. 3797/a Tne First Day of the said Quiudetut Patch <r, 
commonly called the Day of Essoigns. 17x3 Swift Cade- 
nus 4 Van. Wks. 1894 XIV. 475 But, with . . Demur, im- 
parlance, and essoigne The parties ne'er could issue join. 
a 1734 North Ld. Guildford in Ld. Campbell Chancellors 
(1857) IV. xciv. 284 He reasoned the country people out of 
their pence for essoines. 1885 L. O. Pike Year-bks. xa & 13 
Ediv./I/ t In trod. 31 The essoin was fraudulently cast with- 
out his knowledge. 

b. Clerk of the essoins : 4 an officer of the Com- 
mon Pleas, who keeps the Essoin-rolls, delivers 
them to every officer, and receives them again 
when they are written* (Phillips 1678-1 V06). 

t6$7 Howell Londinop. 368 The Officers 01 this Court 
[Common Pleas] are many ; viz. Custos Brevium , three Pro- 
tonotaries, Clerk of the Essoins [etc. I 1878-1706 in Phillips. 
x 791-1800 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . In general. An excuse, exemption, making of 
conditions, parleying, delay; also in phr. with- 
out essoin . 


c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 136 He gaf a J>ousand 
mark? withouten essoyne. c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Julian 
i8x To fynd sume essonie for-quhy hai mycht freiy pase 
forby. c 1470 Harding Chron. ccxxvl ii, Tne duke then of 
Burgoyn, Keptc Frau nee full well without any essoyn. 
> 99 * Spenser P. Q. i. iv. ao From everie worke he chalenged 
essoyn is For contemplation sake. 

f 8. The alleged sense 4 one who is excused * 
(- Essoinee) is app, due to a misunderstanding, 
Cowell's explanation of AF, essonU having been 
taken by later lexicographers as referring to essoin. 

(If the sense were authenticated, the wora as so used 
would be a distinct sb., repr. AF. essoin/, as Assign sb.* 
represents AF. assign/.) 

1607 Cowell lnterpr ., Essoine ( Essonium ) cometh of the 
French EssonU or exonni/ .lean sarins miles, he that hath 
his presence forborne or excused vpon any iust cause . . It 
rignifieth in our common lawe an alledgement of an excuse* 
4 . Comb, sssoin-day (see quot.) ; essoin-roll, 
the list containing the names of the essoinees. 

1879 Trials of Whitt, etc. 8 Monday is the Essoign Day. 
1769-9 Blackstoke Comm. hi. jcvtiL (1783) 978 Thereon the 
Court sits to take essoigns. .wherefore this is usually called 
the essoign day of the term. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.v.. 
Formerly the first general return day of the term was called 
•ssotgn day, because the court sat to receive essoigns, 
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Essoin (esorn\r. Law. Forms: 5-7 essoyne, 
6-8 etsoign(e, 6-7 essoine, 7 {Sc.) eesonyie, 
•ale, 7- essoin. See also Assoin v. [a. OK. 
essoignier , essoinier, essoyner, f. essoyne :-med.I„ 
ex-sonidre, f. ex out 4 sonia, sunnis lawful excuse, 
f. OHG. sunna, sunnia, corresp. to OS. sunned 
doubtfully explained as 4 want, lack', ON. syn 
refusal, denial ; the OTeut. type coincides in form 
with that of Goth, sunja truth ; the OHG. sense 
must have existed in Goth., which has the derived 
vb. sunjbn to excuse.] 

1 . trans. To offer an excuse for the non-appear- 
ance of (a person) in court ; to excuse for absence. 
Also, To essoin one's attendance. 

t496 Act ix Hen. VII, c. 3 The defendaunt ..be not e§. 
soyned. 1607 Cowrll lnterpr. s.v.. The cause* that serue 
to Essoine any man summoned be diuers and infinite ; yet 
drawnc to flue heads. 1609 Skene tr. Acts Will. (an. 1165) 
c. 26 | 1. 7 Gif ane man is esson yied at the fourt day, be 
reason of seiknes .. or being beyond Forth: he sail have 
respit, or ane continuation of fourtie days. 164a Perkins 
Prof. Bk , xl. 33a The Plaintiffe is essoined so that I cannot 
answer unto nun. 1691 tr. Kitchin's Courts Lett 979 The 
Tenant was Essoyned and at the day made default. 1738 
Hist. Crt. Excheq, iL 93 They might excuse or essoign their 
Attendance, and attend by Deputy. 1885 L. O. Pikk 
Year-bks. 12 4 13 Edw.III , In trod. 30 The tenant, .caused 
himself to be essoined. 

2 . To accept an excuse from, let off (a person). 
x6ao Quarles Jonah Div. Poems (1717) 30 Away with 

wings of time, (I'll not essoin thee), 

EMOinee (esoi»n r). Law. [a. AF. essoignii 
(Britton), pa. pple. 01 essoignier: see Essoin v .] 
A person excused for non-appearance in court. 

[1607 See Essoin sb. 3.] 1641 w. Bird Mar. Honor 169 It 
shall rest upon the credit and integrity of the Essoinee. 
1865 Nichols Britton II. 351 If the essoinee does not .. 
appear to warrant the essoincr. 

XSssoiner (esoi-naj). Also 7 {Sc.) essonyier, 
-aier. [ad. AF. cssoigniour (Britton), f. essoignier: 
sec Essoin vl) One who essoins ; one who offers 
an excuse for the absence of another. 


1609 Skene Reg. Maj. mb, It bchoues the essonricr to 
name hi* awin name, and the name of him that is essonzied. 
X63X tr. Kitchin's Courts Baron 374 The Name of the 
Essoyner shall be put in. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 
3Q7 An F.nsoin de Service le Roy was challenged, for that the 
Kssoiner was under age. 1889 Univ. Rev. Nov. 436 In the 
High Court of Night Be thou essoincr for us unto Death. 

Eggoinment (esoinment). [f. Essoin v. 4 
-mknt.] The action of essoining. 

t Esso’me, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OK. essome-r, 
var. of asomer (mod.F. assommer) to knock down.] 
trans. To confound, confuse. 

1660 Burney Kipb. Awpop (1661) 99 Mahumetane juglings, 
to essome their spectators in this lower world. 

t Eg0ome*nio, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. laabpur-os, 
fut. pple. of tivcu to be 4 -IC.] (See quot.) 

X77X P. Parsons Newmarket I. 123 Another kind of mirror 
. . tne Essomcnic . . which has the singular power of repre- 
senting thing* and persons in future times. Ibid. 124 It 
has all the qualities of the other two kinds, but the Esso, 
menic is peculiar to itself. 

EBSonite, var. of Hessonite, cinnamon- stone. 

xBro R. Jameson Min. I. 163 Cinnamon stone . . Essonite. 
*884 Dana Min . 266 Essonite included a cinnamon colored 
variety from Ceylon. 

Ebssbo, obs. form of Ashes. 

Bsaue, obs. form of Issue. 

Essurine, var. form of Esurine. 

Egrayance. Also aasuyanoe. [as if a. F. 
*essuyance f. essuyer to wipe.] (See quot.) 

X640BUCK Rich. Ill, 1. 27 Holding a Cloth of Plaisancefor 
rather of Essuyance) for her [the Queen’s] Cup. Ibid. 1. 157 
Cloth of assuyance, Towel or napkin that watt on the cup. 

Bat, dial, form of Nest ; cf. adder for n adder. 

Bat, obs. var. of East. 

Bat, var. of Este, Obs., delight, favour. 

-ggt, suffix, forming the supcrL deg. of adjs. and 
advbs., represents two forms originally distinct : 
(1) OE. -ost- f -test-, - ast -, corresp. to OFris., ON. 
- 1 ast -, OS., OHG., Goth. -6st- :-OTeut. - 6sto-\ 
fa) OE. -est - si -, with umlaut, corresp. to OFris., 
OS., OHG., Goth, -isto- OTeut. *isto-. These 
OTeut. suffixes arc combinations of the two com- 


parative suffixes -d*-, -is- with O Aryan -to- ; similar 
formations in other Aryan langs. are Gr. -«rro-, Skr. 
ishfha In OE. the two suffixes were already con- 
fused, so that - ost - occasionally appears with umlaut 
of the root- vowel, and convenefy -est- without um- 
laut ; a few umlaut forms survived into early MR, 
as lengeste longest ; the only examples now re- 
maining are best , eldest. In OE. (as in Gothic) the 
suffix -tslo- was added to the stems of certain older 


superlatives formed with the suffix - m the re- 
sulting OE. ending -most- was in later Eng* con- 
fused with the adv. most: cf. forma, fyrmest, fore- 
most ; innema, innemest, inmost: sce-MOHT. (For 
the relation in historical and present usage be- 
tween the inflexional comparison in - er , -est, and 
the periphrastic comparison with the advbs. more , 
most : see -kr 11 .) 


fSgtfl'bU, v. Obs. Also 6 Mtablft, -bill, 
•tabill. [ad. F. t stabler (mod.F. itablir) - Pr. 
establir , stablir , It. stahilin L. stabilire, f. sta- 
bilis Stable a. See also Stable v .] trans. ™ 
Khtablibh In various senses. To make stable ; to 
settle, fix permanently ; to secure, confirm ; to de- 
cree ; to make steady, support, calm (the mind). 

(1377 Langl. P. PI. B. i. 190 God of his goodness* ga»i 
stable .. heuene .1 rij88 Chauckr Melib. 0 10* Be it 
so that youre emprise be establid and oixleyned by gret 
multitude of people. * 4 «i Caxton Myrr. 1. 1. 7 He (God) 
is establed without ony meuyng. 140 6 7 Ait is Hen. VII, 
c. 8. | x The Kynge . . enactitn, ordeyneth and estableth 
that, etc. c i«to Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. < 1 570) D. iij. 
This answere oesemed .. a man establed in magnanimitie. 
ui) Douglas ARncie x. iv. 74 To comfort and astabill 
Hys hevy atnorus thochtis entioyus. Ibid. xiii. vi. 36 Thair 
myndis me&ys and estabiilis he. tggR Bkllrndkn Livy 1. 
xvl. (1899) 74 Quhill he micht, undernia name, etabill the 
kingdome of Romanis to him. 

Egtabligh (f*st«blij), v. Forms: 4 estab- 
lisse-n, 5 Mtabilishe, establiaoh, -ysoh, -lath, 
6 Mtableae, eatablyahe, 4- establish. See also 
Stablish. [ME. establisse-n , a. OF. establiss- 
lengthcned stem of establir : ice precj 

1 . To render stable or firm. + a. To strengthen 
by material support (pAl). fb. To ratify, con- 
firm, validate {obs.). o. To confirm, settle (what 
is weak or wavering) ; to restore (health) per- 
manently; to give calmness or steadiness to ithc 
mhuh. id. catachr. To calm (anger), to settle 
(doubts). 

[137$ Baroour Bruce x. 303 His land first [wcillj stablUt 
he .1 1477 Earl Rivers (Cuxton) Dutes 10 a, Establisshe 
ana ease thyn ire with thy pacience. 1RR4 Cpl. Wolrfy 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. iv. 53 This small number of hal- 
bardiers were appointed, .to esubhsh every captain of your 
archers. 1*33 Frith Anno. More 34 b, I shall establyshe 
his wordet by S. Austen. 1537 in Wright Mon ast. Lett. 154 
To conferme, ratefle and axtabliUhe this my deyd [of sur- 
render of Furness Abbey). 1598 Kennedy Compend . Trat t. 
in IVodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 10 8 The onelie jugm appoyutit 
be God, to establische ail doutl*. 16x1 Bible Numb. xxx. 
13 Euery vow . . her husband may establish it, or her hus- 
band may make it voyd. — Rom. iii. 31 Doe we then 
make void the lawe through faith? God forbid: yea, we 
establish the Law. i6ej J. Winthrof Let. in Hist. New 
Eng. (1853) I. 407 , 1 pray continually, that God will please 
to establish your heart. S664 Kvflvn AW. Hort. (i73y> 
91 x Supports, Cradles^ Canes or Hoofs, to establish them 
[Carnations, etc.) against Winds. 1708 Land. Gas. No. 
4439/9 The great Pensioner’s Health seems to be Establish’d. 
x8x« Jank Auhikn Emma 1. vlil. 36 Harriet's cheerful look 
and manner established hers. 

2 . To fix, settle, institute or ordain permanently, 
bv enactment or agreement. Sometimes with obj. 
clause. -fAlso (rarely) to impose (something) 
upon. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. I. iv. 311 Coempcioun ►at is to seyn 
commun achat or hying to-gidere )nit were establtsscd vtion 
poeple by swiche a inanere imposicioun as, etc. t 1386 - 
Parson's T. F 155 The peynes that been cstablisscd and or- 
deyned for synne. 1588 A. King tr. Canisins ' Cate<h. H v b, 
V* beginning of v* monethes was swa antabiesed. x6xx 
Bible Gen. ix. 9 And I, behold, 1 establish my coucnant 
with you. s66o Char. II. Declar. Eal. Affairs In Cohbett 
Pari. Hist. (1808) IV. 139 We shall use our best endeavour 
that such laws may be established, as may bent provide for 
the peace of the enun h and state. 1700-1 Ait Settlement 
12-13 Will. III. c. a. | 9 Subject to such Incapacities, as . . 
are by the sai(l recited Act provided, enacted, and esta- 
blished. a X714 SwARr Wks. 1 . vi. 177 The standing public 
methods which God hath established in the church. 1793 
Smkaton Edystone L. §283 Having first established, that 
they should quit the work at nights. tSoi Strutt Sports 
4 Past. Introd. 49 This edict was established, for the regu- 
lation of the Christian army . . during the Crusade. 1884 
Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/6 We establish in Irish 
counties, as in Scotch and English counties . . the lodger 
franchise. 


f b. To secure or settle (property, privileges, 
etc.) to or upon persons. Obs. 

c 1460 Fortkacue Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. (1714) *39 To esta- 
blisch . . the same Lyvelood to his Crowne. 1605 Shake. 
Macb. 1. iv, 37 We will establish our estate upon Our eldest 
Malcolm. 1669 Walton Life Hooker 33 Destroying what 
was by those known laws happily extablisht to them and 
their posterity. 

+ 0. To impute (guilt) to. Obs. [Cf. ‘ne statuas 
illis hoc peccatum,' Acts vii. 30 in Vulgate]. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 99/x He cryed with an liye voys 
and said ‘lord establyssne not to theytn th>s ‘•ynne*. 

3 . To set up on a secure or permanent basis ; to 
found (a government, an institution ; in mod. use 
often, a house of business). 

c 1460 Fortescub Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. (1714) 103 It schal be 
good that an honorable ..Concede be establischid. 1900 
Hawks Past. /Y/#t/.(!554)xxvii. I.xxi, Knighthode.hesayed, 
was first established The commen wealths in right to defende. 
X670 Temple Let. in Wks. (17311 III. 237 A Government is 
never well established but in the Hearts of the Subjects. 
1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ . xii. 961 The manufactory of 
Messrs. — was flrtt established towards the end of the 
last century. t86y Smiles Huguenots Eng. x{. (1880) 183 
They succeeded in establishing many important and highly 
flourishing colonies. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. 
vi. 433 The throne of Cnut. established by wasting wars. 

4 . To place in a secure or permanent ^position ; 
to install and secure in a possession, office, dig- 
nity, etc.; to ‘set up' (a person, oneself) in business ; 

38 
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to settle (a person) in or at a place ; rtfl \ to obtain 
a secure footing ; also in weaker sense, to take up 
one’s quarters. + Also intr. for reft. To * settle *. 

*557 Order Hospital Is B v, To dcliuer unto such [Bedells] 
as then remayne, their Staves, and again astablishe them. 
i6ei Shaks. Jul. C. i. Hi. 86 The senators to-morrow Mean 
to establish C**ar as a king. 1677 Govt. Venice 10a Since the 
Turks established in £urope. 1770 JLanonoink Plutarch 
{1879) I. 71/a Numa .. with a view to establish himself in 
the people's good graces . . attempted to soften them. 1793 
Sm raton Edystone L. 1 398 The workmen being established 
in the house .. everyone went to the occupation allotted. 
1813 Scribbleomania 06 If a writer be desirous of establish- 
ing himself as a candid cenwr of literature. 18^0 Thirlwall 
GteeceVU. lvii. ao< His first object was to establish Eumenes 
in his satrapy. 1867 Lady Hrrbert Cradl* L , iii.^a The 
gentlemrn of the party . . established themselves in very 
comfortable rooms. 1874 Gmkkn Short Hitt. ii. 83 The 
Jewish traders were enabled by the royal protection to 
establish themselves in separate quarters. 

+ b. To provide for the maintenance of (per- 
sons). Obs. Cf. settle. 

1644 Char. I in Claiendon Hist, Rtb. vfti. (1843) 514/x 
[He appointed them] to consider., in what manner nfis 
family should be established. 187a H. Lawrrnny in Fortn . 
Kev. Mar. 313 Heads of families ceased . . to dower and 
' establish’ the daughters of the house. 

5 . To set up or bring about permanently (a state 
of things); to 'create” (a precedent ) ; to introduce 
and secure permanent acceptance for (a custom, 
a belief). Also, to secure for oneself, gain per- 
manently (a reputation, a position). 

*587 Shaks. 9 Hen . IV. iv. i. 86 But to establish here a 
peace indeed. 1814 Stock Exchange Laid Open 5 It esta- 
blishes a price in the market. x8s6 F. Cooper Mohicatts 
ii. The most confirmed gait that he could establish was a 
Canterbury gallop with the hind legs, a 183a Mackintosh 
Causes Revolution Wks. 1846 II. 164 He had established, 
by his own sole authority, the most unbounded liberty of 
worship. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Punt. ii. 177 In the remain- 
ing years of Milton's academic career, he established a high 
reputation for scholarship. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vi, 
It has been hard work to establish order here. 1885 Manch. 
Exam, tj July 5/3 The French troops have pretty well 
established their ascendency In the capital. 

b. To erect into (a rule, etc.). fAlso (with 
i omp lenient ) , to secure in a certain condition. 

*795 T. Jefferson IVrit. (18*9) IV. 113 Emergencies which 
threatened our country with slavery, but ended in establish- 
ing it free. 1835 J. S. C. Abbot Napoleon II. 1 . \j If such 
a tyranny is allowed to be established into a principle, etc. 

O. Card-playing. To establish a suit (see quot.), 
186a ‘ Cavendish ' IVhist (1870) s6 Twos and threes may 
become quite as valuable [as higher cards] when the suit u 
established. 1876 A. Campbkli -Walker Correct Card 
Gloss. 11 A suit is said to be established ■when you have 
exhausted all the best cards in it which were against you. 

0 . To place beyond dispute ; to prove (a pro- 
position, claim, accusation) ; rarely with personal 
obj. and complement. 

a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Antients Wks. 1730 I. at He has 
establish'd . . five or six essential difference* between those 
two poem*. *767 Gooch Treat, IVonuds I. 134 This doc- 
trine C.esar Mngntux and Bcllaste have taken great pains 
to establish. 180a Mar. Edckworth Moral 7 *. (18x6) f. 394 
If he fait to establish in your minds the innocence of the 
count. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cony. {1876) I. App. 659 His 
great point be seems to me fully to establish. 1873 Brown, 
ing Red Cott . Nt.-cap 2 66 Some better theory Than would 
establish him participant In doings yonder. 1883 Sik C. 

I*. Butt in Law Times Ref. LI II. 6t/r It is . . extremely 
difficult to establish a case of negligence against the steamer. 

b. To affirm judicially the validity of (a dis- 
puted will). 

18x8 Cruise Digest, (ed. a) VI. 31 1 Upon a bill to establish 
this will . . Sir Joseph Jckyll declared that, etc. 

7 . From 10th c. often used with reference to 
ecclesiastical ceremonies or organization, and to 
the recognized national church or its religion ; in 
early use chiefly pass. in sense 2 (esp. in jmrase by 
law established , i.e. ‘ prescribed or settled by law*), 
but sometimes with mixture of senses 3-5. Hence 
in recent use ; To place (a church or a religious 
body) in the position of a national or state church. 

* 55 ® Act 1 East. c. a. I 97 Laws wherein . . any other ser- 
vice is limited, established, or set forth to be used within 
this realm. 159a Sc. Acts xa Pari. fas. VI t 8 114 The trew 
and halie Kirk, presentlie established within this Realtne. 
164a Ring's Protest. 19 Sept, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1791) 
V ax, I will ..defend ana maintain The True Reformed 
Protestant Religion established in the Church of England. 
1660 Ciiai. II Dtclar. Eul. Affairs 95 Oct. 8 The. .esteem 
we have for the Church of England, as it is established by 
Law. *731 Calamy Li/e (1830) I. I 73 Opposition to the 
church by law established. 1731 Swift Presbyterian's 
Plea Merit Wks. 1776 IV. a6o Which [Presbyterian] sect 
was . . established in all its forms by. .an ordinance of the 
lords and commons. 183B Gladstone State in Ret. Ch, 
108 What is established vs by the very force of the term 
likewise endowed. 

\ E«tabli*h*ble, «• Ohs. [f. prec. + -able.] 
That can be established or made secure. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 115 Establishable against 
a relapse only from him. 

Established (&Ue-blift), ppL a. [f. as prec. 

+ -wn 1 .] In senses of the vo. Established Church s 
sec Church 5 c, and Establish v. 7. Established 
clerks sen ant, etc. : one on the f establishment \ in 
permanent employ. Established list, the list of 
those in permanent employ. 


164a T. Lkckford (title) Plain Dealing. .A short view of 
New-Englands present Government, .compared with the. . 
Established Government of England. *®7s~5 Comber Comp. 
Temple (1709) 81 All Establisht Protestant Churches do ap- 
prove. ana use prescribed Forms, x6fi Clavermousb in M. 
Moms Life vi. (x888) 03 [The king! was relenting nothing of 
his . . care of maintaining the established government. 1733 


d government. *753 

Smart Power Supreme Beingi RA Rul’d by establish'd laws 
and current nature. 1790 Burks Fr.Rev. 135 Weare resolved 
to keep an established church, an established monarchy, an 
established aristocracy, and an established democracy. s8aa 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 5 They respect some of 
the eatablishea principles and arrangements of the Ian- 
guage. 1849 Ruskin See*. Lamps vii. 186 The architecture 
of a nation is great only when it is as universal And as es- 
tablished as its language. 1865 Earle Sax . Chron. Notes 
340 One of the established sensation scenes of history. *888 
Pall Mall G. 95 April 10/9 A return of the number of esta- 
blished and unestabliahed servants [in the Post Office.] 

Ertabliaher (&tscblij9i). [f. as prec. + -br>.] 
One who establishes (in senses of vb.). 

<9x600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. (1617) 6x3 The first founders 
and establishes of them, a 1677 Barrow Wks. (174*) II. 
xx. 915 God being the author and establisher of nature. 
s8xa Examiner 14 Sept. 577/a Luck . . was the establisher 
of his greatness. 1814-9 Landor I mag, Conv . (1846) I. 93 
That the foudre is rather a destroyer than an establisher. 
Establishing (est.fblijlrj), vbl. sb. [f. as nrec. 
+ -iNO 1.] The action of the vb. Establish m its 
various senses. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 6371 No prelate may done so, But 
it the pope be . . That made thilk establishing. *4x3 
Lvdc.. Pilgr. Sonde iv. xxx. (1483) 80 In the election ana 
establyxiihyngc of chyuetayns ther may be founden errour. 
x66o Milton Free Comttrw. 451 When we have our Forces 
. . in our hands, to the firm establishing of a Free Common- 
wealth. 1846 Trench Mirac. vi. (186a) 188 The words are 
for the establishing of his trembling faith. 

t Establishing, ppl. a. Obs . [f. as prec, + 
-INO*.] That establishes; sustaining, support- 
ing. 

1667 Flavel 'SVmh/ Indeed (1754) 52 m This heart reviving 
and establishing doctrine of the dominion of our Father. 

Establishment («stae*blijm£nt). [f. as prcc. 

+ -mkxt. Cf. OF. establisscment (late AF. esta- 
blish ernent), Fr. Itablisscment. 1 

I. Action or means of establishing. 

1 . The action of establishing ; the fact of being 
established : in various senses of the vb. 

* 59 ® J- Nordkn Progr.Pietie (1847) 117 An establishment 
of concord amongst ourselves [is] to be sought and heartily 
prayed for. *688 Cot. Rec . Penn. I. aa6 That such Sanc- 
tion and Establishment may be an Effectual and binding as 
any Law. *739 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 395 The bare 
establishment of Christianity in any place . . is a very im- 
portant and valuable effect. *788 W. Gordon (title) The 
History of the rise, progress and establishment of the 
Unitea States of America. x8*x D. Wilson Preh . Ann. 
(1863) II. iv. i. io9 The establishment of Christianity in 
Scotland. *87* Figure Training 38 A most awkward and 
clumsy figure is in a fair way towards formation and per- 
manency of establishment. *873 Fortnum Matolica 37 The 
establishment of the ducal court at Urbino. 

2 . esp, The 4 establishing * by law (a church, re- 
ligion, form of worship). (See Establish v. 7.) 
fa. In early use, the settling or ordering in a 
particular manner, the regulating and upholding 
of the constitution and ordinances of the church 
recognized by the state. +b. In I7th-i8thc. oc- 
casionally the granting of legal status to (other 
religious bodies than that connected with the state). 

0. Now usually, the conferring on a particular reli- 
gious body the position of a state church. 

a. 1640-1 Ld. Dioby Sp. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) IV, 
T79 A Man . . that made the Establishment by Law the 
Measure of his Religion. 1706-7 Act 5 Anne c. 5 Securing 
Ch. Eng.) Acts of Parliament now in Force for the Esta- 
blishment and Preservation of the Church of England. 

b. *731 E. Calamy Life (1830) I. v. 401 The allowance 
of the law is of necessity a sufficient establishment [of dis- 
senting worship], 179* Coke & Moore Life Wesley 11. jv, 
(ed. 9)355 Mr. Wesley’s great desire to remain in union with 
the Church of England . . would not allow him to apply for 
a legal establishment. 

0. x66*-3 Addr. <f Commons to King 27 Feb. in Cobbett 
Pari. Hist . (1808) IV. 36a In time, some prevalent sect will 
. . contend for an establishment. 1788 Priestley Lect. 
Hist. v. lvii. 449 There is no place where there are more 
forma of religion openly professed, and without the esta- 
blishment of any ox them than Pennsylvania. 179s Burke 
Let. Sir H. Langrishe Wks. VI. 918 The perpetual esta- 
blishment of the confession of Faith, and the Presbyterian 
church government. *8x3 Mrq. Lansdowne in Ho. Lords 
8 Mar., They [Catholic Petitioners of City of Lim- 
erick] asked for no establishment of their own Church. 
a 183a Mackintosh Causes Revot. Wks. 1846 II. 297 Toler- 
ation . . was sometime* sought by Dissenters as a step to- 
wards establishment. 1886 Earl Srlbornb DH. Ch. Eng, 

1. iv. 77 All such relations of the Church to tne State as 
those which are summed up in the term • Establishment ’. 

1 8 . Established or stable condition ; settlement, 
permanence ; also, settled condition of mind, calm- 
ness, confidence. Obs. 

* 5 ®* T. Norton Cahdn't Inst. t. 13 For it is merueUous, 
how great establishment groweth hereof, tdss J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. 111. 938 A succession of three good Princes 
together doth notably contribute to establishment, and feli- 
city of a Kingdom©, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb, xvi. 


(1704) III. 603 If God shall he pleased to add Establishment 
and Perpetuity to the Blessings he then Restored. 1874 
Owe nnoly Spirit (1693) 60 Our Permanency and Establish- 
ment in the Truth. *777 Priestley Matt. Spir, (1789) I. 


Introd 6 Truth will .. gain a firm establishment in the 

minds of all men. . , _ 

t b. Manner in which anything is established ; 
organization, ‘footing’. Obs. 

170s Wellington in Owen Ditf. 106 The improved e*ta> 
blUhment on which he had placed their garrisons. 

1 4 . A means of establishing ; something timt 
strengthens, supports, or corroborates. Obs. 

*36* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 17 So many and so not- 
able miracles, .are euen as many establishments of the law. 
1381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 21 o Truth is thepiller and esta- 
bllshment of the church. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
in. xx. 155 Their homes . . being a weake and hollow body, 
require some inward establishment, to confirm® the length 
of their advancement. t . 

6. Settlement in life; formerly often (now rarely) 
in the sense of marriage. 

1684 Pridkaux Lett. 13 Nov. (1875) 138, I . . wish with 
that you had all the other satisfactions you can desire, espe- 
cially a good establishment in England. 1734 Jr. Rolltn s 
Anc. Hut. IV. ix. 345 You owe . . to them, birth, nurture, 
education and establishment. 1769 Robertson Ghat. V. 
III. xi. 365 To acquire an establishment of such dignity and 
value for one of his sons. 1800 Mrs. Hervbv Mourtray 
Fam. I. iti. 259 Herchief solicitude was to procure an affluent 
establishment for her daughter. 1813 Tank Austen Kmma 
11, vl 173 Whenever he were attached, he would willingly 

E ’vc up much wealth to obtain an early establishment. 1843 
ytton Falkland 16, I saw in the notes of the mothers their 
anxiety for the establishment of their daughters. 

b. Settled income, provision for a livelihood. 
*7*7 Swift Gulliver's Travels (1731) 104 His Excellency, 
who liad the sole Disposal of the Emperor's Revenue, 
might easily provide by gradually lessening your esta- 
blishment. 1776 Gibbon Decl. $ F. I. xviii. 484 For each 
of these princes a suitable establishment was provided* 
1776 Cowi’KR Wks. (1837) XV. 34 It will afford me some 
sort of an establishment, at least for a time. 183a Ht. Mak- 
iineau Life in Wilds vii. 94 Providing a permanent esta- 
blishment for the captain as their chief magistrate. 

0 . Establishment of a port [Fr. itablisscmcnt 
d'un port ] : (see quot.). 

*833 Hkkschel Astron. xi. 337 That deviation of the time 
of high and low water at any port or harbour, from the cul- 
mination of the luminaries . . which is called the 1 establish- 
ment* of that port. 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk. v, 
(ed. a) 168 The time of high water at any particular place U 
the same on the days both of New ancf Full Moon, and is 
termed the * Establishment of the Port *. x886 Godfray 

Astron. App. (cd. 4) aoo The interval between the instant 
of the moon s transit across the meridian on the day of new 
or full moon, and the subsequent high water, is called the 
vulgar establishment of the port. 

Ii. Something that is established. 
f 7 . A settled arrangement; a settled constitu- 
tion or government. Also, a legal enactment. Obs. 

t48x Caxton Godfrey (E. E.T. S.) 49 Helde a counseyl. .of 
the prelates of ytalye at playsance, where he made . . e*ta« 
blischemens tamende the manors of the Clergye. 1396 
SfKNSER State Irel. (J.), Bring in that establishment by 
which all men should be contained in duty. s6og Verr- 
TF.GAN Dec. Intell. Hi. (1628) 63 Aduanced to the honourable 
titles of Earles and Lords, with Establishment for the con- 
tinuall remaining of these titles, a 1633 V inks Lord's Sufp. 
(1677) 418 Not mat I would encourage any man to break 
a wholsom order or establishment. *7x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 
5 That so much talk'd of Establishment, call’d the Tariff of 
1664. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 134 Our establishment 
respecting seamen was aa follows. 

b. spec, in Fr. Hist, (transl. of Fr. itablis$cment\ 
x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1879) I. 944 When St. Louis 
enacted that great code which bears the name of his Esta- 
blishments. 1873 G. W. Kitchin Hist. France I. ill. viii. 
343 The royal ‘Establishments ’ or codes of law. 
f c. The * estimates * for public expenditure. Obs. 
*67* Earl Essex in Essex Pafert 31 Aug., Upon the 
closing of the Establishment for tnis Kingdom© [Ireland], 
five hundred Pounds a year were reserved with intention 
that if 1 should find cause to move the King in behalf of this 
City of Dublyn, it should be restored to them agen..I 
desire that 1 may have an order to insert them [the £ 5<*>1 
into the Establishment. 

8. The ecclesiastical system established by law ; 
more fully Church Establishment. Hence The 
Establishment often occurs as a distinctive name 
for the established church (csp. of England, Scot- 
land, formerly Ireland), in contradistinction to the 
non-established churches or sects. 

(1667 J. Corbet Disc . Re tig. Eng, 28 The Setting of a 
Nation may be made up of an Establishment, a Limited 
Toleration, and a Discreet Connivence, etc.] >73* K. 
Calamy Life (1830) I. v. 469 There was a variety of senti- 
ments amongst those out of the Establishment, as well as 
those under it. 1766 W. Pitt in Ld. Stanhope Life (1879) 
I. 259 It is certainly a delicate thing to meddle with the 
Church Establishment in the present situation of Ireland. 
1793 J. Aikin Manchester 941 Chaderton contains a chapel 
of the establishment. 1806-ix A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 93 
These teachers have generally been found . . within Esta- 
blishments, x8s4 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) IE 5*/* America 
. . has no Establishment step Gkn. P. Thomfson Ex ere. 
(1842) 1 . 23 Half the people in England dislike the church 
establishment .1*9 Times Ann. Summary 306 The Irish 
Church Establishment has been abolished. 

8 . a. An organized body of men, maintained at 
the expense of the sovereign or of the state for 
a specific purpose ; orig. scud of the militanr ser- 
vice, but applied also to the naval and civil, b. 
The quota of officers and men in a regiment, ship, 
etc., complement Also in Peace, War establish- 
ment ; cf. 3 b. 

*689 Luttrxll Brty Ret. (1837) I* S*8 What fbrees shall 
be sent to the Low Countries . . snail be continued in Eng- 
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Hsh pay. and on the English establishment 1796 Moris 
Amt*. Gmg. I. 966 The support of the civil, military and 
naval establishments. 1800 jDundas in Owen Wellesley's 
Disk. 558 The establishment does not seem to have ex- 
ceeded eighty thousand men. ifef J. M. Spearman Brit. 
Guntur (ed. a) 69 The usual establishment of officers for 
ships of the same class. iM Macaulay Hitt. Eng. 1 . 395 
These gallant brigades . . had been placed on the English 
establishment. 1^3 Stocqvklkr Mil. Encycl., Peace Et - 
tabliskment is the reduced condition of an army suited to 
a time of peace. War Establishment is the augmentation 
of regiments to a certain number . . to meet war exigencies. 

1884 Pali Mall G. zs Sept, xo/a Lieutenant-Colonel 

formerly H.E.LCS., Bengal establishment. 

10. An organised staff of employes or servants, 
often including, and sometimes limited to, the 
building in wmch they are located : a. A public 
institution, a school, factory, house of business, etc. 

Establishment hand (colloq. stab hand) : among printers, 
an employd on weekly wages as distinguished from one on 
piece-work. 

G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 188, 1 now per- 
ceived . . the high road passed close to the establishment 
[Pestalozxi’s schools]. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, iv, We 
don’t consider the boys* appetites at our establishment. 
184a Bischoff Woollen Manuf. II. 33 The British manu- 
facturers . . have been compelled to seek markets, and form 
establishments in.. the most distant parts of the globe. 
1845 Stocqublrr Hand-bk . Brit. India (1854) 74 Or these 
establishments the Bishop’s College Tress, at Calcutta, un- 
questionably stands at the head. 1851 D. Wilson rreh. 
Ann. (1863) II. iv.i. 193 The religious establishment founded 
at Iona. idmAct 36 a* 37 Vtci. c. 76. § 6 The . . insufficiency 
of the establishment for working such railway. 

b. A household ; a family residence. 
w Separate establishment : a phrase often used when it is 
indicated that a married man maintains a paramour. 

1803 Mod. Paris , Two or three families long connected 
with mine, have still establishments here. z8a8 D’Israeli 
Chas. /, II. i. 3 Even long after this period, the poverty of 
the royal establishment was observed. 1850 Froudk Hist . 
Eng. (1858) II. vii. 174 Her establishment was broken up, 
and she was sent to reside, .in the household of the Princess 
Elizabeth. 186a Trollope Orley F. i f His wealth would 
have entitled him to the enjoyment of a larger establish- 
ment. Mod. Newspaper , Everybody but hi* wife seems to 
have known that he had a separate establishment. 

EstabUshmentanan (est^blijmentc* nan), 
a. and sb. [f. prec. + -arian. j A. adj. 

1. a. Advocating the principle of an established 
church ; characteristic of those who advocate this 
principle, b. That adheres to or favours a church 
for the reason that it Established. 


1847 Ecclesiologist VII. 173 The old establishmentarian 
leaven is not worked out, far from it. 1898 Sat. Rev. V. 
187/1 The analogous form of this faith . . has taken an 
Erastian and Establishmentarian turn. 1875 Gladstone 
Glean. VI. lv. 171 The prosecutors . . arc strongly (to use 
a barbarous word) establishmentarian. 1878 G. A. Dknison 
Notes 0/ My Li/e(cd. 3) 70 The Church Corporate cannot be 
said to be in substance other than Establishmentarian. 

2. Belonging to the Established Church. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XXX IX. 128 Children of Methodist, 
Baptist . . and Establishmentarian parents. 

B. sb. One who supports the principle of an 
1 Establishment * or an Established Church. Also, 
an adherent of the Established Church. 

1846 Hook Educ. People 37 Those who, like myself, arc 
called High Churchmen, have little or no sympathy with 
mere Establishmentarian*. x86a Sat. Rev. XIV. 417 /j 
They [Baptists and Independents] were all generally Esta- 
blish men tarians ; but they could make no other claim to be 
established than that of numbers and power. 1879 Daily 
News 98 June 6/1 The Nonconformists have made inroads 
on the ranks of the Establishmentarian*. 

Hence Establishmentarianiam, the tenets of 
an establishmentarian; attachment to the prin- 
ciple of a State Church. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. is EstablishmentarianUm was 
wont to roll over the prelatial [Abp. Trench’s] tongue. 1876 
Tinsleys Mag. XVlIl. 386 The days of Establishment- 
arianism would be numbered. 


Esta'blilhmentism. [f. Establishment + 
-ism.] The principle of a State Chnrch. . 

i§5> J. H. Newman Cath. in Eng. 54 Establishment ism 
is the very life of Protestantism. 

Ii SltftOft’de. Mil. Also 8 erron. estooade. 

S Fr., ad. Sp. estacada, f. estaca stake ; sense a arises 
rom a confusion with It. steccata (which has this 
sense), f. stecca lath.] 

1. A dike constructed of piles in the sea, a river, 
or a morass, to check the approach of an enemy. 
Cf. Stock ad». 


sunk forming an estocade. 1777 Watson Philip 7/(1793) 1 1 . 
xin. 171/9 He formed In the most shallow parts an estacade, 
a work of prodigious labour. >847 in Craig. 

b. An arrangement of stakes for defence. 

1817 Southey Pentns. War II. 715 The Spaniards made 
every exertion to defend it [a breach in the Baluarte del 
Rey] with sacks of earth, e s ta c a d es, and whatever other 
obstacles they could oppose to the enemy. 

2. A raft made of balks of timber, fastened to- 
gether with chains, used to block up a channel or 
harbour-mouth. 

1870 Cotton Espemon 11. vm. 393 He a propounded l.. a 
Machine, whkh was an Estacade, or kind of floating Fort 

R Bltiuft’do. rare- 1 , [see -ado.] «■ prec. 

1810 t r# Le Mmiteur in Naval Cktm . XXIII. 137 An 


estacado has been established, which secured our gunboats 
from fire-ships. 

II Estafirtte (fstafft). [Fr. estafette, ad. It. 
staffetta , dim. of staffa stirrup, f. OHG. stapho step.] 
A mounted courier. 

179 * Boothby Burke's App . Whirs 84 note, An estafette 
was despatched on the part of our Ministers at the Hague, 
requiring Marshal Bender to suspend his march, xiia 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VIII. 049 They can secure the 
services of the Estafette . . only by placing him in the 
centre of the escort. 1898 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. (1865) II. v. 
il 77 Diplomatic correspondence, carried once by breathless 
e&taflettes. 

Hence Estafe’tted ppl. a., provided with esta- 
fettes ; in quot. app. taken as 4 provided with ar- 
rangements for posting \ 

1837 Pa lg rave Mereh. 4 Friar { 1644) 18 The best esta* 
fetted road, the road to Rome. 

Bst&it, Sc. form of Estate. 

+ E*st&l, sb. Obs . rare- 1 , [a. OF. estal (mod. 
Fr. MalY corresp. to Pr. estal } OSp. tstalo, It. 
stallo, aa. OHG. stal. Cf. Stall.] A place, post. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xm. Ii, None., durst hold, 
ayeust the noble Hector, ony estal. 
t Estale, v. Obs . In 5 ast&le. [ad. OF. es 
taler (mod.Fr. Staler) to display.] trans. To Ire- 
spread, to hang (with drapery). 

c 1440 Goto. & Got. v, Syne hynt to ane hie hall, 'l’hat was 
astalit with pall. 

t Eitall, v. Obs. Also Stall, [app. ad. OF. 
estaler to place, fix ; cf. Install.] trans. To ar 
range the payment of (a debt, sum of money) by 
instalments. Hence Bsta-llmant (see quot. ; also 
Stallment). 

1x77-87 HoLiNSllKl) Chron. III. 1143/3 That debt i* es- 
talTed, and is according to that estallment trulie answered. 
•Hi Sc. Acts (1814) VI. 18/1 Some wther way how satis- 
factioune . . may be made . . by estalmcnt at four equall 
payments, 1738 Hist. Crt. Exckeq. v. 100 An Estallment, 
which ii an Assizing or Establishing the Times of Pay- 
ments of such Debtor*. 

Est&min (e a st&min). Also 8 eatemine, esta- 
mina. See also Etamine. [a. Fr. cstamine (now 
Jtamine), corresp. to Sp. estamcfla , Pg. cstamenha , 
It, stamigna late L. *sldmtnia, L. staminas, fem. 
of stdmincus made of thread, f. stamen waip, 
thread. The form estamina is peril, a. Sp.] 

An open woollen fabric, used for making sieves, 
etc.; see quot. 1883. In 18th c. also applied to 
some silk fabric, presumably of similar texture. 

X70X Lotul Gas. No. 3701/4 All sorts of Mercery Goods, 
vix. . Estemines, Russel*. Rashes . . Antharines . . will be 
sold by Auction. 1750 Bkawrr Lex Meriat, (1752) 603 
Woollens, such as Estaminas, Druggets, Serges, Flannels, 
Crapes. Ibid. 704 From England . . Estamina* wide and 
well calendered, brown and green, /bid. 706 Silk Enta- 
mina* from Italy. 1883 Simmonds Dh t. Trade , Rstamtn , 
a woollen stuff made in Prussia, used for cartridges, sack- 
cloth, plush caps, etc. 

It ZSstaminet (fstam/nr). [Fr. estaminct , Wall. 
staminet, of unknown etym., by some connected 
with OFr. cstamine : see prec.] A cate in which 
smoking is allowed. Also attrib . 

1648 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixiv, Frequenters of billiard- 
rooms and estaminct*. 1867 Dixon New A mer. II. v. 42 
The rascal would . . play his game of dominoes at the esta- 
ininet door. 1883 Pall Mall G. 13 July 4/x The few build- 
ings that . . form a scattering suburb — eslamineU, chiefly. 

t Estffi’mp, v. Obs. [ad. Fr. cstamp-er to 
Stamp.] trans. To stamp; to pound. Hence 
Eata'mped ppl. a., pounded. 

1648-60 Hrxham Dutch Diet ., Gestampte sfiise, e stamped 
meate. i6«8 Bp. Reynolds Lords Supp. vi, The very pre- 
sence of a dying man estamps on the inlnde an affection of 
fear and aw. 

Egtampede (estaemprd), sb. rare. See Stam- 
pede. [aa. Sp. estampido a sudden crash, report 
of a gun.] A sudden fright seizing upon large 
bodies 01 cattle and horses, causing them to run 
wildly to great distances ; hence, any sudden rush 
caused by panic. 

So Bttamprd* v. trans., to frighten (cattle, 
etc.) away ; to drive off. |j Bstampadrro [Sp. 
estampidero ], an animal under the influence of 
stampede ; a runaway. B*tampe*do v. [f. Sp. 
estampido sb. : cf. Stampedo], intr. (of cattle, etc.) 
to rush off in a panic. 

1843 Marryat M. Violet xx, Oxen . . have been known, 
when under the influence of the estampede . . to run forty 
miles without ever stopping. Ibid, xxvi, Pawnee hunters 
had had their horses estampeded one night, by some hostile 
Indian*. Ibid, xx, We., then watched the singular and 
ridiculous movements of this estampedero. Ibid, xxix, The 
animals had esUunpedoed the whole distance at the utmost 
of their speed. 

(I Estanoia (esta*nsi&, in Sp. -]»&). [Sp. estan - 
cia, lit. station ® OF. estancc , med.L. stantia , i. 
start to stand.] A cattle- farm in Spanish America. 

1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. xJ% These they call 
Eslaneia's. 1849 Darwin Voy. Ned. tv. (>873) 64 Every 
esiancU or farming estate has a corral attached to it. 

II Efftandaro (|*ta ntffto). [Sp., f. estancia : 
see prec.] The keeper of an estancia ; a cattle- 
farmer (in Spanish America). 

1849 Darwin Voy. Nat* viii (1873) 149 An estanciero told 


me. 189s G. Stables In Boy* Own Paper 1 Feb. 37^1 
We were old estanciero*. 

t Estandard, obs. vmr. of Standard [a. OK. 
tstandart], 

1986 Ferns Bias. Gentrie il Lacies Nobil. a* The Asirian 
Emperour*, did bear* in their estandarde the Eagle. 1656- 
•x Blount Glossogr. % Standard or Estandard . . the pnn- 
cipal or standing measure of the king, to the scantling 
whereof, all the measures throughout the Land are, or 
ought 10 be framed. 1676-1706 in Pnillii's. 17*1-1800 in 
Bailky. 

tEfftamg. Obs. Also 7 estangua. [a. OF. 
rx/art^mod. b'./tang).] A pool, fishpond. 

x6s8 Coke On Lttt. 33 a, Tenant of a warren, park, ex- 
tangues and the like. 1673 Ray your*. Low C (1738) 1 . 
395 The bath is not atxn e two flight-shot* distant from the 
e*tanff. 

t Esta’ntion. [app. a confusion of Sp. esta< ion 
(Station) and Kbtancia.] A cattle-farm. Also 
attrib. (The quots. relate to Central America 
and Mexico.) 

Dannkr Voy. I. vi. 157 Where we went **hore to 
a Bt cf Estan tion or Farm. Ibid. lx. »so 'l’he Carrier before- 
mentioned was lying at the Eslantion-nouse. 1609 L. Warek 
Voy. (1720)319 rlstantionn or farm-houses for the managing 
their eattie. X707 Flnnkll Voy. (1729) 50 'I he Main here 
is full of Cotou walk* with E*taiitiom» or Fat mu of Beeves. 

t Estap. Obs. rare. fad. OFr. estape , es Lap pc 
(mo<l.F.//df/^), estaple market (sec Staple j), nl^ht- 
quarters for troops on the march, where rations 
were supplied.] A day’s rations for troops ; in 
quot. attrib . Also Hy estap : by fixed stages of 
inarch. 

1759 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. xvii. 19ft Our Ktinp Allow- 
ante was to each Man, three Pound* of Bread, etc. Ibid 
II. ii. la We. .continued our March by Estap to Abbeville 

|| Eataple. Obs. [OF. (staple : see urcc. and 
Staple.] A market. Estaple of Calais : the 
market held there for the sale of English wool. 

1590 J. Cork Fng. Of Fr. Herald. (18771 115 'I he ryght 
worshypful company of marchauntr* adventurer**, unci the 
famous felyshyp of the Estaple of Calnin. 

Estate (£*t<?‘ t), sb. Forms : 3 aeatat, 4 6 
astat(e, 4-5 eatat, (4 aataat(e, -tait, eataat(e, 6 
esatat, estatt, 6 J Si. estaite, -tto), 4- ©state ; 
pi. 3 aataa, aostaa. Cf. Antate and State, [n. 
OF. estal ( r. Pr. estal , Sp. and Pg. eslado , It. 
stato), ad. L. status State, i. sta re to stAnd.] 

1 . State or condition in general, whether material 
or moral, bodily or mental. In ME. occas. : Con- 
stitution, nature. arch.\ now almost exclusively 
in Biblical phrases. 

c 1*30 Hali Meid. 13 pU mihte . . i F* s dcadlii h lif scheawefl 
in hire cstat of |>c blisse undcmllich. c 1340 t unor M. j ^87 
(Trin.) pat god not my}t Brynge man Into |»c nstatc pat 
he had tynt. ci 374 Chaucer llMth. v. vi. 171 Eat vs lokrn 
now as we mowen whichc pat pe rstat is of pc dcuyne sub- 
stance. i£p3 E. E. IVt/ls<tB 8 j) 4 In hool c^tat of my body. 
1486 Bk.St . Albans Cia, Sum put hawkys in inew at high 
estate. Ibid. C iij a. Ye *r yowre hawke may not endew 
her meete nor remounte her astate. 1090 Caxion Eneydos 
xiv. 50 Allc the werkc* are taryed and lefte jn the astale of 
inperfection. 1319 Inter!. Pour Elements in Hazl. /Wx- 
ley I. 11 Each clement I reduce to hi* first estute. 1949 
’I iiomas (t/tlsK 'J’hc History of I ta) ye because it intreateth 
of the astale of many and divers commonweale*. 1963 
Shute Anhtt. Diva, In Italic are these taller* founde 
standing in good estate. 1609 Loud. Prodigal 1. i. 224, 
I hope he died in good estate. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
v. i. f to. 574 He arrives In safety at Carthage, and makes 
them know the estate of Lilybamm. 1614 47 lii*. Hall 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 2 A Physician, .enquiring ol her estate. 
1630 Eahl Dorchester in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 268. III. 262 
The Queene . . is in good estate. x66s Bk. Com. Prayer 
(Pickering 1844) 56 We pray for the good estate of the Catho- 
lick Church. 1676 Grew Anal. Plants. Lett. ii. (1683) 241 
There is some kind of Alkaline Salt in Plant* even in their 
natural estate. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 154 1'he savages 
of North America were sunk into the lowest estate of 
filth. 1844 Ki nolake Ed then xxvi. (1878) 341 Their second 
estate would be worse than their first. s868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix. 403 The wall, in it* first estate, 
seems to have teen merely a dyke of earth and rough 
stones. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-c. 319. I am forty- 
three years old ; In prime of life, perfection of estate. 

b. A special state or condition ; a condition of 
existence. Also In estate « in existence. Obs, 
exc. in Man's , woman's estate — manhood, woman- 
hood, and (arch . ) in The (holy) estate of matri- 
mony. 

ai*n$ Ancr. R. 1 78 Sik mon haucS two swufle dredfuic 
aestaz : pet on is hwon he ne ivclefl nout his owune sick- 
nesse. c 13B9 Chaucer L. G. W. 125 Frol-. Fforgetyn hadde 
the erthc his pore estat O wyntyr. 1483 Caxion Md. Leg. 
374/1 She was in the estate of vyrgynyte. in estate of mary* 
age, in estate of wydowhede. 13.. Adam Bel 4 Clytn 0/ 
Clough 665 in Ritson Ane. Pop. Poetry 30 When he com- 
meth to mannes estate. 194s R. Coi-land Galyen's Terap. 
9 C j, The fyrste . . doth away the dysease that is present. 
And the other wtstandeth the dysease that is nat yet in 
estate. 1994 Hooker Ecct. Pol. 1. xv, In regard of a future 
estate hereafter necessary to be knowne. 1744 E. Hey wood 
Female Spect. (1748) II. 33 A gentleman in the western 
parts of England nad two daughters at marriage estate. 

f o. In estate [-Fr. en Ital (de)] : in a position, 
able (to do something). Obs. rare. 

1691 Hist. Don Fenise 40 She took Felix by the hand, and 
put him in estate to come to the point of his deftres. 

t d. Good or normal condition. In his estate : 
just as he was. Out of estale : 1 out of condition 
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c 1400 Rom. Rose 4675 Thou Art fco *ngui*»hou* and 
mats. Disfigured outc of estate. 1447-8 Shii.lingkokd Lett \ 
(Camd. Soc.) 17 Stood yog vn hi* astate ayenst the fire. 
c 1460 Townetey Myst. *04 My belly faiyn not weylle. it is 
out of astute. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 1. txi. 88 The floures do not 
lightly perishe or \ade, but may be kept a long time in 
their estate, and colour. 1587 Fleming Contn. Hoi inshed. 
III. 1351, j, I found the good prince laid in hU estate, 
f e ? State of privilege or advantage. Obs. 
itrt Wither Bnt. Rememb ii. 119 Knew I not the 
Christian Man’s estate Kxtended further than to contem- 
plate. 1633 Ci. Herbert Temple 34 Mans whole estate 
Amounts and richly) to serve thee. 

ff. An account of the state or condition of 
anything ; a 4 statement* of particulars. Obs. 

1474 Housth. Ord. 22 For the contentcment of his house- 
hold royal and creditors thereof, as is expressed before in 
the estate of this seyd court for the yere, xuiM"l [i.e. 
13,000/ j. 1484 fas/on Lett. No. 880 III. 311 The seid 
John requerith an astate to be talcs n in tho4*e londys lymyted 
to William the sone for deflfaul off issue off Clement Boston. 
150a Arnoi dr ChroH. (x8ti) *85 The sayd Cardinal hath 
yow bounds aparte to make him a sure astate of alle the 
said landcs, by Ester next comyng. 

2. Condition with respect to worldly prosperity, 
fortune, etc. Cf. 12 . arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17321 (Cott ) Do hym by kept in pre- 
soners estate Till yt be past our sabate. c 1386 Chaucer 
Knt.’s T. 68 Noon estat [v.r. astate. estaat, estate] assureth 
to be weel. ? 1370 Robt. Cicyle 54 Hym to brynge to lownr 
estate. 41400 Cov. Myst . 61 A ryght pore man Of sympyl 
astat in clothis rent. 1447 Boren ham Sejm tvs (Roxb.) 9 In 
poure astate and in low degre. a 1535 Moke De gnat, 
i Voriss . Wks. 86/1 Yet thou wouldest not greatly enuy his 
estate, if thou thoughtc*te, etc. 166a B*. Com, Prayer 
(Pickering 1844) 56 Anyways afflicted or distressed in miml, 
body, or estate. 1671 tr. rrtjus' Coy. Mauritania 7 Made 
a slave . . and detained in that estate till our arrivn '• .846 

Keblk Lyra Innoc. (1873) 19a From ox and ass that wait 
Here on His poor estate. 0186a Buckle Ctvtlia. (1869) 
III. i. t One of the greatest nations of the earth, was 
broken, and cast down from its high estate. 

f b. ? Means, ability, opportunity. In phrase, 
After (one's) estate. Obs . 

C1380 WvcLir Stl. Wks. II. 409 pei shulcn lyve as J>e world 
axi)> and take gladnesxe of )>e world aftir her astaat. c 1430 
Syr Try aw, 469 Every inan lovyd hytn aftur ther estate. 
c <510 l irgiltus in Thoms Prose Rom. ax Remus toke with 
hytn manye folke after his estate. 1343 Brinklow Lament. 
(1874) 88 Thou must be diligent daylye to helpe thyne 
neighbour acordinge to thyne estate, 
o. Status, standing, position in the world ; degree 
of rank ; esp . exalted rank or dignity. Also in phr. 
man , etc. of estate, arch. 

a xrr5 Antr. R . 160 Ant tc eadie Johan in onliche stude, 
per a*e he was, peos |>reo aster of-earnede him one. c 1340 
Cursor M. 6949 (TrinA His fadris astate he [eliazarl here 
Til losue we speke of here, c 1368 Chaucer Compi. Pite 
41 Wisdome, estaat, drede and gouemaum e. 1413 Lydg. 
Ptlgr. Sou>le tv. xxix, (1859) 61 Of this statua or ymage it 
is, that men of hyhe power lien cleped men of estate. 143s 
Poston Lett. No. *8 I. 34 Suche person** as for . . their 
estate, owe of reson to be sufTred to speke with the king. 
c 1450 Bk. C nrtasye 37 6 in Babees Bk. , 5* he bothe of on astate. 
1481 Caxton Gold. Leg, 301/3, I had the estate of a clerke 
in tne thyrehe. c moo Lancelot 543 So cam ther in an agit 
knyght, and hee Of gret ess tat semyt for to bee 1331 
F.i yot Got. i. i, All the inhabitantes 01 a realme , . of what 
astate or condition so euer they be. 1506 Shaks. Merck. 
Ci n 11. ix. 41 O, that estates, degrees, and offices, Were not 
deriu'd corruptly. 16x1 Bible Trans/. Pref. i If any man 
conceit, that Princes are priuiledged by their high estate, 
he is deceiued. 


t b. A definite position in life ; an occupation. 
Obs. rare. fA usual sense of Fr. /tat.] 

1685 Petty Will p. xt, Those who have been bred to no 
calling nor estate. 

t Q* ellipt. « person or persons of estate. Obs. 
(Cf. similar use of dignity.) 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles Prol. 8a pt story is of non 
estate bat stryuen with her lustux. a 1483 Liber Niger in 
Househ. Orel, 3a Knyghts or other wurshypfull astate for 
the towell. 1309 Fisher Wks 144 The crummcs that fall 
vnder the hordes of lordes or grete estates. 1530 Proper 
Dialogs (i 863) 9 Bothe comones and estates none excepte. 
x6xi Bible Mark vi. si Herod, .made a supper to his lords, 
high captaines, and chiefe estates of Galilee. 163 4 R. H. 
Salerno Rerim. 88 Let them [eels] be drest with Galendinc 
. .as great Estates Cooke* are wont to doe. 

1 4. Outward display of one’s condition ; grandeur, 
pomp, State. Obs. exc. arch, (poet.) 

e 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1034 Dido, This frosche lady. . 
Stoa in the temple in hire estat ryal. c 1386 — Sqr.'s T. 18 
And kepte alwey so wel roial estat. 1393 Gower Con/. 1 1 1 , 
299 He. .cast about his eye, And sigh the lordes in estate. 
a 1483 Liber Nigeria Househ. Ord. 19 In the festyvall dayes 
or when astate should be shewed. *1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiil 495 So 0 shall I gyve theyra landes ynoughe 
for to mayntene theyr astate. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
1 . 1. 384 Thou . . by my side shalt sit in such estate That, etc. 
+ b. Retinue. Obs. 

e 1300 Meiusins so Honourably might a kinge with alle 
his estate haue be Keceyued therab 


o. Cap of estate (Her.) : see Cap sb\ 4 f (c\ 
t Chair , cloth % cup , horse, place , robe, throne, etc 
of estate * chair, etc. of State. Obs. 

* 4*3 Jas. I Hingis Q. xciv, In a cheire of estate besyde. « 
There sawe I sitt the blynde god Cupide. 1335 reurdU 


.t cu ** °f ^ate. 1386 
v. ii, Mount up your royal plec 
Cyy. II. 6a His tmperiall tnroi 
Trav. iv 1 40 Who inihroaixed 


krone of estate. % Lithgow 
himself, in the Persian Chaii 


of Estate, Anno *030. 1633 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. lx. 

846 Covered overhead with three cloths of Estate. 166a 
OotLBY King's Coronation (1685) 2 The Duke of Albemarle, 

. Master of tne Hone, on Horseback, leading a Hone of 
j Estate. *«44 Disraeli Coningxby i. iv, There he stood . . 
in his robe* of estate. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. Or 
Pop. xxiv. 413 En signed by a cap of estate of very large 
dimensions. 

f d. ellipt, A canopy, chair, dais, fold of ‘state’. 
To lay , make (an) estate : to make a fold of the 
cloth, in token of respect, opposite the king’s seat. 

c >460 J. Rumell Bk. Nurture 103 in Babets Bk,. Ley 
estate with the vpper part {of the cloth] he brede of half 
fote is greable. 1494 Househ, Ord. 1 19 On that side make 
an estate with his rodd ; & then goeing before the kinge 
doeing hi* reverence, & soe make another estate on the 
other side of the king, 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 
268 And taye estat with the vpper parte half* a fote brode. 
*587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1490/1 My lord before 
the estate of his majestic knighted a Dutch gentleman, 
called Sir Martin Shinke. X603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. 
Iv, The Queen .. sat under an Estate of Lawne. 1603 
Joum. Earl Not Hugh, in Hart. Mise. (Malh.) I. 560 The 
two virgins near her, and the other six upon the degrees at 
the foot of the estate. 1607 Towell Fourf, Beasts (1673) 
128 Princes, sitting upon tneir estate, 
f 6. A class, order, rank in a community or 
nation. All estates*, all sorts of people. Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. Introd. 1 Unto the nobilite . . and . . unto all 
other estates of this my natyfe countrey. 1377 North- 
emooke Dicing (1843) Vice raigneth too, too much 
I amongst al estate* and degrees. 1590 Record*, etc. Gr. 

Artes (1646) 183 This Rule is . . profitable for all estates of 
I men. X394 Shaks. Rich, III , 111. vii. 213 We know your 
j tendernesse of heart, .to all Estates. 1601 Holland Pliny 

1. 126 A fit estate there is besides in great request, and 
1 namely of Philosophers and Religious. 1643 Milton Divqtce 
j Introd. (1851) * rilling each estate of life and profession, 

1 with abject ana servil principle*. 

8. An order or class regarded as part of the body 
politic, and as such participating in the govern- 
ment cither directly or through its representatives. 

The nu mber of ‘estate* ’ in most of the nations of Christen- 
dom has usually been three (exceptionally four, as in Sweden 
and Aragon^ but the specific enumeration has varied con- 
siderably. In England the ‘estates’ as represented in 
Parliament were originally x. Clergy ; 2. Barons and 
Knights ; 3. Commons ; after various fluctuation*, the final 
arrangement was 1. Lord* Spiritual ; 3. Lords Temporal ; 
3. Commons. In France the three estates were 1. Clergy ; 

2. Nobles; 3. Townsmen. The Scottish estates were at 
first x. Prelates; 3. Tenant* in Chief; 3. Townsmen ; after 
1128 they were x. Lord*, lay and clerical; 2. Commissioners 
of Shires ; 3. Burgesses. For a full account of the matter 
sec Stubbs Const. Hist . xv. 

Third Estate wo* formerly common (now much less so) 
a* a designation of the English ‘commons' or (transl. Fr. 
tiers Hat) the French bourgeoisie before the Revolution. 
The other two 'estates * are seldom spoken of numerically. 

[(.1380 Wycli * Set. Whs. III. 184 per lien in )!e Chirche 
)>re states ]>at God ha]>e ordeyned, state of pre.stts and state 
of knyuis, and ]»« Jiridd is staat of comunys.] 14x3 Sc. 
Acts 7 as. / (1597) 7 It is ordaned be the King, be consent 
and deliuerance of the three Estailes, that, etc. 1 1460 
Fortkbcte Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. (1714) 73 The Gabell of the 
Salte, and the Quaterymes of the Wynys, war granted to 
the Kyng, by the three Estats of Fraunce. 1489 Caxton 
Faytcs of A. 1, v. 10 He shal assemble to counseil the 
foure estates of his contrcc. 1494 Fahyan vtt, 500 The 
thre astates of his realme, that is to meane the spiritualtie, 
the lordes and nobles, and the hedes or rulers of cytie*. 
M47 J. Harrison Exhort . Scottes F iij b, This was done in 
Barliamente, by consente of the thre estate*. x6. . Pro • 
clam. Jas. / in Examiner 5 Oct (181a) 6a6/a A sufficient 
and well composed House, such as may be worthy to be 
a representative of a third extate of our kingdom. *68* 
Nkvilk Plato Rediv . 98 Which Deputies are now called 
the third Estate. 176 3 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col, Mass. 
iv. 4x9 Any step towards forming themselves into a church 
estate. 179a T. Gifford Reign Louis XCI , 310 The in- 
structions of tne clergy coincided with those of the nobility 
and Third Estate, iftay Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. it. 
73 The fall of the mitrea abbots changed the proportions of 
the two estates which constitute the upper house of parlia- 
ment. 1830 Gladstone Glean . D879) V. xx. 18* The con- 
cessions of the spiritual estate of tne realm, s 873 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. II. xv. 184 It was not by any means clear, at the 
end of the reign of Edward L that they [the smaller land- 
owners] might not furnish a fourth estate of Parliament. 

b, pi. An assembly of the governing classes or 
their representatives, Estatcs-general (in France) ; 
see States- general. 

1603 Knollbs Hist. Turks (1621) 1226 The Estates of the 
united Provinces .. resolved to make a league with the 
Turke. x6a8 tr. Camden's Hist. Elis . it. (1688) 235 Thc 
Estates camp at Rtmenant. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iti. 44 
The Estates being Assembled in the Castle of Warsaw. 
*8*7 Scott NaPoieon Introd. , The Estates-General of France 
met at Versailles on the 5th May, 1789. 1843 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 339 The emperor coulacome to no 
agreement with the Estates. 1873 Sturm Const. Hist. l I. 
xv. i6x An assembly of Estates ts an organised collection, 
made by representation or otherwise, of the several orders, 
states or conditions of men who are recognised as possess- 
ing political power. 

U 1. The ( Three) Estates of the Realm (see 6) 
has often been misused to denote the three powers 
whose concurrence is necessary for legislation, viz. 
the Crown, the House of Lords, and the House 
of Commons. 

Perh. Aylmer (quot. 1550) took the word In sense 8, as 
he argues that the three forms of government, monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, are united lq the English con- 
stitution. 

tSM Br. J. Aylmer Harb, Faithf. Subjects H iti, In the 
parliament hous . . you shal find these 3 estate. The King 


or Queene which repreaenteth the Monarchic. The noble 
men which be the Aristocrat ie. And the Burgees and 
Knights the Democratic. 1648 Dk. Ormond Let. in Milton 
Observ. Art. Peace , The three estates of king, lords, and 
commons, whereof in all ages parliaments have consisted. 
a 1745 Swift Lett. (1768) 1 v. 379 An assembly of the three 
estates is not properly of Gothtck institution. 11U Cm. 
Junius xvu, 75 Not . . anyone, or any two, of the three estates 
have power to make a new law. without the concurrence of 
the third. 18x9 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) I. s8a/t The king, 
four aristocraticol assessors, and the assembly of captains, 
are the three estate* of the Ashantee government. 1887 
Pali Mall G. 8 June 3/a Mr. Bryce’s accuracy is at fault 
when he tells us that the Canadian Parliament, * like its 
model in Westminster, is made up of the three estates, the 
Queen and the two Houses ’. 

b. The Fourth Estate : (a.) formerly in various 
jocular applications (see quots.) ; (b.) now appro- 
priated to the Press. 

We have failed to discover confirmation of Carlyle’s state- 
ment (quot. 1841) attributing to Burke the use of this phrase 
in the application now currenL A correspondent of Notes 
4> Queries (1st Ser. XI. 453) states that he heard Brougham 
use it in the House of Commons in 1823 or 1824, and that it 
was at that time treated a* original. 

173a Fibldino Covent. Garden Jml. 1 3 June No 47 # Wks. 
(1806) X. 80 None of our political writer* . . take notice of 
any more than three estates, namely, Kings, Lord*, and 
Commons, .passing by in silence that very large and power- 
ful body which form the fourth estate in this community. . 
The Mob. [bid. 83 Nor hath this estate . . been unknown 
to the other three. i8ax Hazlitt Table Talk vl. 115 He 
[Cobbett] is a kind of fourth estate in the politics ol this 
country. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vi. v, A Fourth Estate, 
of Able Editors, springs up. 1841 — Hero-worship , Lect. 
v, Burke said there were three Estates in Parliament, but in 
the Reporters* Gallery, .there sat a fourth Estate more im- 
portant far than they all. 1834 Knight Once ujon a Time II. 
20 Hackney-chairmen . . belonged to what Fielding termed 
' The Fourth Estate That dignity is now assigned to the 
Press. 1870 Sir H. Lytton Bulwer Life Palmerston II. 
ix. 1 19 note % At that period the * Times ’ constituted a fourth 
estate of the realm. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mu. 647/1 A 
power which calls itself the Fourth Estate of the realm. 
t8. Political constitution, form of government. 
[Cf. /tat 8 in Littre ] Obs. 

*539 [see 7]. *603 Knolles.///*/. Turks (1621) 76 The 
whole estate of that great empire . . was almost utterly sub- 
verted. 16x4 Raieigh Htst. World 11. 493 Alcamenes 
governed Sparta ; after whom the Estate changed, accord- 
ing to Eusebius. [Often in Raleigh ] 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. v. (1851) 190 When God hath decreed servitude on a 
sinful Nation, fitted by their own vices for no condition 
but servile, all Estates of Government are alike unable to 
avoid it. 

f 9. Administration of government ; in phrases, 
Affairs , etc. of estate, Secretary of Estate . Obs. 
Now Static. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 175 Our Secretaire of estate. 1603 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. 9 Such Popes .. proceed vpon 
truer principles of Estate than those which haue ascended 
to the Papacie from an education and breeding in affaire* 
of Estate. 163s Reliq. Wotton. j6o The Cavalier Vieta, 
hi* principall Secretary of Estate. < 1679 Evkrard Trot. 
Princes Euro/e 26 That which . . did happen upon this 
Error of Estate to the Imperial House of Austria. 

+ 10. A body politic, a kingdom or common- 
wealth ; =* State. Obs. 

X605 Bacon Adv. I*eam. r. vii. 33 Then should people and 
Estates be happy when either Kings were Philosophers, or 
Philosophers Kings. 1730 Bkawes Lex Mercat. (1753) 7 
The merchants which trafficked in the interior parts of their 
estates. 

11. Law. The interest which any one has in lands, 
tenements, or any other effects ; often with quali- 
fying words or phrases, as an estate upon condi- 
tion, in fee, for l\fe, of inheritance, tail, from year 
to year, at will, etc. Real estate , an interest in 
landed property; Personal estate, an interest in 
movables; but the phrases are often regarded as 
signifying the respective kinds of property. See 
also Fee, Tail, etc. 

*439 T. E. Wills (1682) no They that haue. .estate in my 
land to the ex ecu cion of this my last will, e 146a Past on 
Lett. No. 461 II. 1 14 Vour seid besecher had non astate in 
the seid maners. xtti W. Wkst Symbol. B iiij 6 39 An 
Estate . . is that right and power whereby we haue the 
propertie or possessions of things. 1650 Bury Wills 'x8*o) 
226 My brother Butts Bacon, whom I haue intrusted with 
the estate of the house or cottage in which the said Norton 
now liveth. 1996 W. Toldervy Tivo Orphans IV. 265 
The good gentleman at the Abbey, who has left you his 
real estate. 1793 Sm baton Edystone L. ft 7$ Her estate in 
the Lighthouse was only for life. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
I. 70 All inferior estates and interests in land are derived 
out of the fee simple. 1843 Polson in EncycL Metrop . 839/1 
An estate from year to year may arise . . from that general 
letting heretofore held to constitute an estate at will 1876 
Digby Real Prof. L 43 The tenant is conceived as having 
only an estate an the lands — an interest which.. was some, 
thing short of absolute ownership. 

+ b. To make an estate of (a thing) to (a person ) : 
to give an interest in, a legal right or title to. Obs. 

1413 E. E. Wills (x88s) 35, I wolle that my feoflfes mak 
estat to . . my sone, of Thattely and Farley. 1300 Sir R. 
Elyot Will in Elyote Gov. (1883) I. App. 3x4 To make 
astate in fee to two other discrete persones. 1388 Wills 4 
Inv. N. C. (i860) II. a*6 note. Whereas I haue made an 
estatt unto Robert Seibye. .of my tenement or burgage. 
x6ex Bolton St at. IreL 400 (Act 98 ElisA The rebels, .aid 
make.. secret and fraudulent estates and conveyances of 
their lands, a >6e8 Bacon Max. f Uses Com. Lem 56 
Where a man maketh an estate of his land to others, by 
fine, feoftnent, or recovery. , . 
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12 . Property, po&setsion*, fortune, capital. C f. i. 
arch, in gen. sense. 

> 5*1 Hfmilitt il Afit. Wilfnl RcIhIL ii. (iSjo) 5*5 
Hazarding the whole estate of our Country. 1596 shaks. 
Merck* V. 1 . i. 43 Nor is my whole estate Vpon the fortune 
oQhis present yeere. 16*7-77 Felt ham Resol rw 1. xxxi. 
54 what do we, but like foolish merchants, venture all our 
estate in a bottom? 16*4 Evelyn Mem, (1857) I. 90 The 
marchands. .have . . little or no extent of ground to employ 
their estates in. c.«6$ Mas. Hutchinson Mem, Cel 
Hutchinson 14 The large estate he reaped by his happy 
industry, 1690 Locke Govt, 1. iv. ft 4a T woulcf always be a 
Sin in any Man of Estate, to let his Brother perish. 1697 
Potter Antiq. Greece ut. xviii. (1715) 142 It was frequent 
for Men of Estates to rig out Ships at their own Expence. 
1730 Younq Ep. to Pope 1. (R.), One loses bis estate, and 
down he sits, To show (In vain) he still retains his wits. 
* 7 * J. Brown Poetry 4 Mux. viii (1763) 161 The Bards 
had estates settled on them, that they might be free from 
worldly Cares. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wk*. 
(Bohn) I. 381 France served him with life, and limb, and 
estate. <848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, I. 308 The greatest 
estates in the kingdom then very little exceeded twenty 
thousand a year. 1878 Ouida Friendship I, vii. 70 They 
were very poor and of no great estate. 

b. . Accounts, The collective assets and liabili- 
ties of a person (esp. of a deceased person, a 
bankrupt, a cestui que trust) viewed as an entity 
capable of owing or being entitled to money, of 
being solvent or insolvent. Phrase, To wind up 
an estate, (By accountants often used in some- 
what wider sense : The * affairs * of a client so far 
as the accountant is concerned with them.) 

Possibly this sense may be historically connected with 1 f, 
a * ledger account’ being spoken of in book-keeping as a 
creditor or debtor ; but evidence is wanting. 

1830 M' Cui.locm Princ. Pot, Economy (ea. 3) 368 The bank- 
rupt is entitled to a reasonable allowance out of his effects 
. .If his estate pay ior. in the pound, he is to be allowed 5 
per cent. Mod. Newspaper It takes 10% of the assets of 
a fifty-pound estate to pay for the Board of Trade stamps. 

13 . A landed property ; usually, one of consider- 
able extent. (Now the commonest sense.) 

1760-7* tr. Juan 4- Ulloa's Voy. (cd. 3) I. vi. 311 When the 
wind blows from that quarter the weather is so sharp, that 
the rich families, .retire to their estates, situated in a warmer 
air. 177* Ann. Reg. 177/3 Her Ladyship had 10,00 ot. left her 
by her father, and an estate of 7000 1. per annum. 1784 
Cowrit R Task 111. 755 Estates are landscapes, gazed upon 
awhile. Then advertised, and auctioneered away. 179a 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho l And retired to a small 
estate in Gascony. 1847 J/smks y. Marston Hall x, He 
intended to send some one to his estates in Brittany. 1848 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. I. 15 1 The public charges can no 
longer be borne by the estates of the crown. 185a Tennyson 
Maud t. 1. v. Lord of the broad estate and the Hall. 

Estate ^stF*’t), v, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To put (a person) into an estate ; to 
give (a person) an estate or possession, or a secured 
position, in (a thing) ; to endow with (possessions). 
Rare in mod. use. 

1609 G. Benson Serm. 36 Salomons outlandish women . . 
so much cstated themselves in the bosom of the king, that 
they drew him and his people to idolatry. 1611 Dkkkkr 
Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 III. 225 Estate him In those 
possessions, which your loue and care Once pointed out for 
him. 1639 J. Maynr City-Match v. v, I have estated her 
in all I have. *670 Walton Lives i. 33, [I] will quit my 
Benefice, and estate you in it. 18*3 Lamb Let. to Southey 
xiii. 135 In what possession has not this last name alone 
estated me. 1839 Tennyson Lancelot 4 * Elaine 131a Then 
would I . . Estate them with large land and territory. 1887 
Sat. Rev, 34 Sept. 413 His country seat atWootton, wherein 
Mr, Zabriskie has surely estated Rousseau somewhat at 
the cost of one Mr. Davenport, 
f 2 . To furnish with an estate or property, lit . 
and fig, Obs. See also Estated ppl. a. 

1623 Donne Serm. cl. VI. 63 And in the Resurrection [we 
are] Estated and put in possession of his Kingdom. x6s< 
Fletcher Fair Maid Inn 111. i, This puppy being left well 
estated. comes to Florence. 1646 Buck Rich. Til, 11. 55 
Cruell Lords estated onely by their unjust Armes. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Christ Mysticall ft a. 6 Our faith . . must shew us. . 
how royally we are allied, how gloriously estated. 

1 3 . To bestow or settle as an estate on or upon 
(also rarely unto) a person. Also, To estate out: 
to let out. Obs. 

1390 Shaks. Midi. N, 1. i. 98 And all my right of her. I do 
estate vnto Demetrius. s6**-6a Heylyn Cosmog r. it. (1683) 
88 There was nothing left of the ancient Saxony to be 
estated upon Bernard of Anhalt. Ibid. 111. (1673) an/i The 
whole Land being also his, he estates it out for no term 
certain, a 1669 Bp. Kino Poems in. xv. (1843) 109 Till he 
estate his vertue on his son. 


+4. To put into a certain state or condition. 
Sometimes with allusion to sense 1. Obs. 

16 03 Heywood If you knmu not me Wks. 1874 L *38 Con- 
vert her foes; estate her in true peace, a i6*6 Bp. Andrews* 
Serm. (164s) 389 Hee liveth » . to estate us in this life in the 
hope of a reversion. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat (1867) 66 
By faith and repentance we are first estated in God s favour. 
ijoi Beverley Glory qf Grace 16 It cannot be suppos'd 
such High Angelical Beings . . should be so Estated m him 
and by him, under an Ignorance of him. 

Estfttod (est?i't*d), ppl. a, [f. Estath sb, and 
v. + -ed.1 Furnished with an estate, possessed of 
‘ means r or property; in later use, esp, of landed 
property. 

1607 Topsell Serpents To Rdr., Because we were not so 
throughly estated. as to maintain a sufficient Scholar to 
attend only upon tne Presse. idtf M anwooo Lawes Forest 


xx. ft 8 173 A Pourallec man that may keeps greyhounds 
must be a man estated accoiding to tht* law of 1 lac. 1709 
Swift Let, to Dublm Weekly 7 ml., Look upon the poor 
starving in your streets, while the rich and estated men live 
in pomp. 1758 Herald No. 16. II. 40 The estated and labour- 
ing parts of the people. 1774 Gen. Lex in Burke s Corr . 
(1844) I. 509 Men, from the first estated gentleman to the 
poorest planters. x86x Mains Anc. Law 299 This system 
was. .especially disadvantageous to one class of estated pro- 
prietors. 1877 Hon. Miss Ferrard !. ii. 56 The estated 
heretic who drives his carriage and pair. 

t J5ste*tely, a. and adv. Obs, Also 4 eatate- 
lich(e, estatly. [f. Estate 4- -ly ? and *.] 

A. adj. Dignified, majeitic, stalely. J3. adv . 
In a stately manner. 

c 1374 Chaucer Tropins v. 823 She sobre was, ek symple, 
and wyse withalle . . Chary table, estateliche, lusty, and frc. 
c 138 & — Monk's T. 72a Julius . . well loved estatly honestd 
IA. . (tstle) A Noble Hoke off Cookry ffor a P rynco Houss- 
olde or eny other Estately Houssolde (cd. A. Napier 1883*. 
C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 4 Sergeauntes and other 
officeres, Estatly horsed. 

Eatateaman (£st/itsnucn\ [f. Estate sb. + 
Man ; — estate's man ; cf. beadsman , craftsman , 
etc.] An etymologizing perversion of Statesman, 
a Cumberland or Westmoreland yeoman. 

t8*o Wordsw. Seen. Lahts (1823) 85 The family of each 
man, whether estatesmun or farmer, formerly had a 
two-fold support. Ibid. 86 The lands of the estatesmen 
being mortgaged, .they fall into the hands of wealthy 
purchasers. 

t Eatartnte. Obs. [a. O V.estalut (Littrd\ ad. 
I.. statu turn : see Statute.] ^ Statute, a. A 
law, ordinance, b. A bond, security. 

0- a 1514 Act 6 Hen. VII f c. 13 Bream., Shoring in long 
bowes is the lesse used and diverse good estatutes tor refot- 
macion of the same have ben made. 1374 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 48 b, An ordynaunce that is entred in the auncient 
estatuts. 1387 Harrison England 11. iii. (1877) 1. 77 Without 
all respect of order or estatutes devised by the founders [of 
colleges]. 1610 in Picton Id pool Muni 1. Rcc. (1883) I. 12 2 
All Acts and Estatutes made by the Queue's highnes. (1731 
Hailey cites Chaucer.) 

b. 1584 Lodgf. Alarum 64 You will scale me an e&talutc 
for my mony. 

Estcheker, obs. form of Exchequer. 
t Estep sb, Obs, Forms : 1 6*t, a -3 eat© 
( Orm . esste), 5 est. [OK. Hi fern. (:— prehistoric 
*Psti), corrcsp. to OFris. Pst, enst , OS., OHO. 
anst , ON. dst, Cloth, ansts: — OTeut. *ansti-z ; 
also late OE. (in sense 3 Pst masc. (pi. Pstas ) ; f. 
root of Unnen, to grant. Cf. OHG. unst, mod.G. 
g-unst, Svi.y fittest, Da. yndest, f. tin - weak grade 
of the same root.] 

1 . Good pleasure, favour, grace (esp. of God). 
In OE. also : Bounty, munificence. 

Beowulf 3074 (Gr.) He. .haefde agendcs est ;*r xestcawod. 
a 1000 Andreas 1217 (Gr.) Ne moton ofer mine est pinne 
lichoman lehtrum scvldfoe deaffe xedu-lan. c 1430 Syr Try am. 
1416 A* y yow say, be Goddy* cst ! a 1440 Sir F.glam. 904 
Make we mery for Goddys est. 

2 . Pleasure, delight, luxury. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp . Luke vii. 25 Pa ffe ,synt on dcorwurpum 
reafe & on estum [c 1160 Hatton esten *, Vulg. delicils]. 
a 1175 Coil. Horn. 241 Mine exten bcoff wunian mid manuen 
bearnen. at *40 Ureisun in Cot/, Horn, sot Nc wene 
nomon to srihen wiff e*tc to pe steorren. a 1140 Sanies 
ICarde ibid. 257 Menfiful in alien cunnes estes. a 1230 
Owl 4 Night. 1504 Thu mijt mid wlate the este bugge. 

3 . Dainty food ; also pi. dainties. 

c xooo AClfric Voc. in Wr.-W(llcker 152 Dopes, kininga 
wist, uel entas. a xaoo Moral Ode 359 Ne seal per ben bred 
ne win . ne oper cunnes este. c xaoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 99 
pis dai is cleped estre dai pat is estene da, and te este is 
husel. c xaoo Ormin 7543 & $iff we wolldenn shunenn an 
To fillenn uss wipp esstexx. a 1*50 Owl 4 Night. 353 Mia 
este thu the mi)t over-quatie. 

4. In Comb,, which did not survive beyond early 
ME.: 6‘fltdedo [see DkkiVJ, deed of kindness; 
o’Etful a. y dainty, fastidious, luxurious ; hence e**t- 
fulness, daintiness; e’stlichrt. [see -ly 1 ], dainty, 
luxurious; e'itliohe adv . [see ly’^], daintily, 
luxuriously ; e stmete ** 3. 

c xago Gen. 4 Ex. 2758 And letro geld it him in # eatdede. 
a xooo Ags, Gloss, in Wr.-WOlcker 918 Dcliciosa, *estful. 
a xa enAncr. R. 108 Estful 1 * peo* ancre. ant muchel U pet 
heo bit. c 1340 Cursor M. App. L (Edin. MS.) 93750 pc 
fleift es a! to fiihriM fux, pe werd estful and couaitus. 
a xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 990 Deuotio , # estfulnes. a 830 
Kentish Gloss, ibid. 84 Deli cat at, # estelice. c 1*00 Trm . 
Coll, Horn. 170 pe riche, .habbeff of here [underlingesj 
swinche. .estlicne metes and drinkes. c 1000 Andreas 999 
(Gr.)We pe *estlichc mid us willa 3 feri^an. a %em%Ancr. R. 
904 pc Suwe of aiuemesse bet U, Glutunie, haueff pigges 
bus inemned. To Erliche nette bet on * pet o 9 cr to Est- 
liche. c xooo AStra tc Gram. ix. (Z.) 54 Hwc daps, peos sund 
oooe *estmete. c xaoo Trin. ColL Horn, 37 pe est metes 
and drinkes [he] ut speweff. c xaoo Ormin 899 Nass nan 
eutemete paw patt foll)hcpp glutemesse. 


tE»te, Obs, Also 3 north, ftUt. [OE. Pste 
(*amtjo-)p f. Pst: see Est* sb.] a. Of persons: 
Gracious, kind, bountiful, b. Of things: Agree- 
able, pleasant, savoury. 

Beowulf 945 (Gr.) pset byre eald Metod este w acre beam- 
gebyrdo. oxooo Cmdmod* Gen, xjco (Gr.) Dmt he him 
ealra wees arm este. a 1*30 Owl 4 Night. 997 That fond 
nis god. ne hit nis este. a two Cursor M, jfito < CotL), I f pou 
mat bring me any belst fou gralth me ful fair and cbt. 
a 1300 Prev. Hendyng xiii, Este bueth oune brondes. 


Bate#m (estf * m), sb. Forms, see the vb. [f. 
next: cf. Fr. tslirne (perh. the source, Sp , Pg. 
estima , It. slima.) 

1 1 . a. Estimate, \aluation, in phr. To make an 
esteem, b. Estimated value, valuation. O. To put, 
set .an) esteem , a high, low esteem upon : to set a 
value upon, cause to be esteemed (highly, etc.). 

a 15*8 Skklton Vox Populibjt Of the substance of your 
rcalute . . I wyll make an csteame. 1601 Shaks. Alts H ell 
v. iii. 1 We lost a I c well of her, and our rsteeme Was made 
much poorer by it. 1660 Wmuulr & Komliy Owir for 
Cm hold 11. it, 1 wilt deliver you in ready Com the full and 
dearest esicem of * hat you crave. 166a J. Hargrave Pope 
Alsx. [7/(1867) i»i But they put an esteem upon them, 
and I [was] made pay dear for them. 1663 Manliv Gro* 
tin/ Low-C, Warm 677 Here may be a Reason why 
valiant men should set a light esteem thereon, a 167a 
Wilkins Nat. Rettg. 11. vi (1693) 363 Every one who will 
act rationally, .muxt proportion his exteem of things, accord- 
ing to the real value of them, a 1680 Butlkr Rem. (1759) 
1 . ai The World, that never sets Esteem On what Things 
are, but what they seem. 

2 . Estimation, opinion, judgement. Somewhat 
arch. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 4 Yourself, held precious In the 
worlds esteeme. 1640 Fullrr Joseph's Coat viii. (1867) «8s 
The good eslccm which foreigners have conceived of the 
piety and learning of the Gene\a ministers. 1667 Milton 
/*. L. ix. 328 Our Foe., affronts un with his foul esteem 
Of our integritie. 1673 Trahkrnk Chr. EthhsW. iu Per- 
feet righteousness is a Tull and adequate esteem of all the 
value that is in things. 1836 J. (in ufmi Chr. Atonem. vi. 
(1842) 162 In the Divine esteem, the law was not more cx- 
ceUent after than before atonement. 

3 . Favourable opinion; regard; respect. In 
(mttch) esteem : in favour, (obs. or arJt.) 

x6xx Biiilk Promt, Pref. t lit) deserueth certainly much 
respect and esteeme. lOM Hulwlr Anthropomet. Pref., 
A Camoyse Saddle-nose U in esteem. 1697 Dmydkn iFneul 
(/•h Who can see, Without esteem for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabntiux. 1700 ~ Fables Pref., Both those poets 
lived in much esteem with good and holy men in orders. 
173* 9 W. Richardson in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 219, I 
am ever, dear Sir, with the highest esteem and respect, 
etc. 1800 Cog an Philos. Treat. Passions u. ill. (1802) 151 
Esteem is the commencement of affection, xmj Lamb 
A 7 m (1867) 43 Whist had engaged her maturer esteem. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Self-Reliance Wks. <Hohn) I. 37 'Hiey mea- 
sure their esteem of each other by what each has, and not by 
what cat h is. x86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. 26 Ho was banished 
for ever from the sight and esteem of Nancy I .ammeter. 

+4. Account, worth ; reputation ; also, Man, 
etc. of (great, etc.) esteem. Obs. 

a X430 Knt, de la Tour 170, I hold them of none extyme. 
1483 Caxton Esope (E. E. T. S) 144 Of the which wordes 
the Jal>ourer made lytyl extyme. 1391 Shakh. i lien. VI, 
lit. iv. 8 Fiue hundred Prisoners of esteeme. Ibid, v. v. 27 
Your Highncs.se is betroath’d Vnto another Lady of esteeme. 
1604 Rowlands Looke to it 42 Earth's delighlex shall be of 
no esteeme. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Ptav. 106 A dreaming 
Oracle, long time of divine ACsteam among them. 164a 
Fuller Holy and Prof. St, 111. id. 158 Others . . boast of 
their robberies, to usurp the esteem of valour. 1673 Tkmflk 
ObseriK United Proi>. Wks. 1731 I. 34 Men . a ho have 
pass’d through most of the Employments of State, with 
the Esteem of Prudence and Integrity. 171* H la rne C olleit. 
(Oxf. Hist, hoc.) III. 311 Whatsoever is of any Esteem with 
Men. 176* J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. iv. (1763) 44 The 
Profession of Hard or Musician would he held,. of high 
Esteem. 18*4 W. Irving T. Tray. II. 90 AM these were of 
precious esteem, being family reliques. 

Esteem v. Forms : 5-6 «*-, ex- 

tyme, 5-7 eiteme, 6-7 esteeme, (6 eeateme, ex- 
time, exateme, exteamo, 7 ©steam, e»time, 8 
e*team\ 5- esteem. Also 5 aphet. stirae. [ad. 
OK. est inter (often spelt extimer ), ad. L. mstimdre , 
of which Entimatk is the direct representative. Cf. 
l J r., Sp. and Pg. estimar, It. stimar . 

The regular phonetic representative of L. teslimdre in OF. 
was exmer Aim v. For the phonology in Eng. cf. redeem , 
at!. U redim-lre \ the souna (i) under some undefined cir- 
cumstance* became in late ME. (/*, afterwards passing 
regularly into the modem (f).] 

I. To estimate value ; to value. 
fL trans. To estimate the value of, assign (a value) 
to ; to value, assess, appraise. Const, at. In later 
use only^v’*, 1 ° the degree of merit of. Obs. 

1473 Caxton Jason 05 b, Ye are in valewe moche more 
thenne I can exteme. a 1333 Ln. Bkrnkrs Huon rxxiii. 440 
The bed that Huon lay on . . no humayne tonge can esteme 
the valewe therof. xfi&t Bible Ler>. xxvii. 17 Hys land .. 
ahalbe worthe according* as it U estemed. 1381 I.ambarok 
Eiren. iv. v. (1588) 406 So of Charters . . their value cannot 
be esteemed. 16x1 Shake. Cymb. 1. iv. 85 What do you 
esteeme it at? i6as Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Lev. v. 13 
The priest, .was to esteeme and value all holy thing*. 1711 
Addison SPect. No. 357 p8 No other Being can. .esteem u* 
according to our Merits. 1776 Sir J. Reynold* Disc. vii. 
(1876) 492 It is the duty of the connoisseur to know and 
esteem, .every oart of pointing. 

2 . To attach value (subjectively) to. 
a. Jn neutral sense, qualified variously by ad- 
verbs ( highly , lightly , little , well, etc.) or phrases : 
To hold in (favourable or unfavourable) esti- 
mation. 

In mod. use highly , little, are merely intensive or th* re- 
verse. the verb having the sense b. In the archaic to esteem 
lightly the original sense remains. 

x 532 Morb Coxfut, Barnes viii. Wks. 810/a Sdbhe apos- 
tasye . . Is in oure wretched daye* . . little estemed. 1338 
Starkkv England f. I aa Hys vertue schold have byn other • 
wyse extymyd. 1590 Shaks. Com, Err , v. I 4 Mar . How 
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Is the man esteem'd heere in the Citic t it old. Of very re- 
ucrent reputation sir. a 1600 Hooker (J«)« They . . esteem 
highly profound wisdom, c 1600 Shahs. Sonn. xevi, On the 
finger of a throned Oucetie The basest Jewell wil be well 
esteem'd. 177a Sim W. Johks Ess. i. (*777) 184 Yet Sadi’s 
poems are highly esteemed at Constantinople. 1763 Cowrea 
Lett 13 May. If I can tell you no news I can tell you at 
leant that I esteem you highly. 

b. In favourable sense : To regard as valuable ; 
to think highly of; to feel regard for, respect 
(persons or their qualities ; now chiefly with refer- 
ence to moral characteristics). 

1530 Pauk;*. 540/1 Wcne you that men shall estyme you 
for your fayre eyes. i6so Sh acton Quix. IV. ii. 11 Every 
Man bears with the rich man's Follies, .have much and thou 
shalt be esteem’d much. <11704 T. Brown Sat . Ant tents 
Wks. (1710) I. 34 All this does not hinder me from esteeming 
the great men that live now. 177a Sir W. Jonks Ass. l 
( 1777)183 Those authors who are generally esteemed in 
Persia. 1815 Jane Austen Emma ». viii, If he had never 
esteemed my opinion before, he would have thought highly 
of me then. 1863 Fawcett Pot. Econ. 111. v. 350 Cola 
and silver have always been sufficiently rare to be esteemed 
for their scarcity. 

+ o. To think much of, regard as important. Obs. 
1570 Ascham Scholem. Pref. (Arb.) aj, I . . shall not moch 
♦entente the misliking of any others. 1631 T. May tr. 
Barclay’s Mirr . Mtudet 1. aoa They can also entertaine 
long friendship, and, where they truely loue, estccme no 
dangers in respect of that sacred league. 

t d. inlr. To have a (more or less favourable) 
opinion of (on). Obs. 

1583 W. Hunnis Seven Sobs 5 We little doo esteeme 
thereof. 1583 Abp. Sandys Stmt. (1841) 31s This were 
a cause sufficient to esteem of marriage highly. 1389 
Spknser Let. to Raleigh Wks. (Globe) 3 Seeing . . nothing ; 
esteemed of, that is not delightfull ana ^leasing to coin* ; 
mune stence. i6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) Pref. 

1 j He that light thereof esteems May leave the book un. 
bought. 1648 K. Calamy I 're/, to Roberts' C lav is l hid, 6 1 
The Author of it is.. well known, and very well esteemed 1 
on in this famous City. 1670-96 Lasskls Voy. Italy I. 19 ; 
They esteem very much of Chesnuts roasted. 1697 Potter 
Antic/. Greece II. Index , Self-murder, how esteem'd of. 

II. To estimate generally ; to deem, think. 

+ 3. trans. To estimate; to form or pronounce 
a (usually approximate) judgement respecting the 
number, quantity, or magnitude of (anything). 
Const. at y to (an amount) ; also simply. See Esti- 
mate v. 2 . Obs. 

<1460 Koktescue Abs. ft Lim . Mon. (1714) 4a The ex* 
pensysi of which Houshold may sone be estemyd by thes, 
which of old time have byn Officers theryn. 1481 Cax ton 
Myrr. tit. xv. 170 A place . . so ful of spyrites . , that they 
coude not be nombred nc estemed. 1x300 Melusinc 117 
They extimed them |>at had lodged there to the nombre of 
xxx thousand men. 13*3 T.d. Berners Eroist. I. civ. 187 
The finance to pay the wages of so many men of war re was 
estemed to 1 . M. li. paristens. 1550-66 Hist. Estate Scot. 
Wodr. Soc. Mis . . (1844) 58 The brethren who came to Lt. 
Johnstone were esteemed to four or five thousand men. 

f b. with the amount ns complement, or intro- 
duced by to bo. Obs. 

a 151s Fabyan Chron. (181 «) Pref. 8 Suche money as shall 
remayn . . I estyme to be every yerc xii/f. x6xs Brkkkwood 1 
Lane. 4 Relig. iii. 1 7 A learned man hath esteemed them [the 
inhabitants of Rome].. to have been no less then three or 
four millions. 1673 Ray Journ. L&iu C. 109 The Citizens 
lAusburgh] are efivided between Papists and Lutherans, 
these latter being esteemed double the number of the 
former. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth, iv. (1723) 334 , 1 esteem 
the Upper Crust to lie not above 50 or 100 miles deep. 1717 
Berkeley 7 ml. Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 589 The great 
torrent in the widest part 3 miles broad esteemed. 

1 4. In wider sense: To judge of; to form an 
opinion of. Also with obj. sentence. Obs. 

1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A nr cl. viii. For to esteme 
the tnyng that he had doone, and to purucy for that he had 
to do. 1535 E. Harvel in Ellis Ortg. Lett . 11, 115 II. 71 
By nl the next monith I slime that his labor shal take end. 
1531 Robinson tr. More’s Utofi, it. (Arb.) 124 A 1 the recy- 
cle we of the wootnans bodye beinge couercd with cloothes, 
they esteme her scaselye be one handebredeth. 139a West 
Symbol. 1. 1. § ra It is to be esteemed whether they may be 
said to be Contracts named or un-named. 16*4 Bedell 
Lett. iv. 70 What anger and shame this was to the Popish 
faction, I feaue it to you to esteeme. 

3. To account, consider, think, hold (a thing to 
be so and so). With simple complement ; less fre- 
quently with as or to l * ; rarely const f for \ 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W.) an The people esteme & 
take vs as the mynistres of Chryst. icj 0 Palsgr. 539/ 3 » I 
esteme my selfe better than I am. 1334 Whittinton Tultyes 
Offices \. (1540) r Nor 1 woldethoa snulde exteme this to be 
sayd of arrogaunce. 1538 Starkey England 1. i. 13 Lawful 
increse of the pepul ys, among al men . . estymyd vertue 
and honesty. 1590 Shaks. Mtds. N. m. ii. 353 This their 
tangling I esteeme a sport. x6a8 Hobbes Tkucyd. (1832) 104 
Esteeming these virtues to be in me. 1667 Pej»ys Diary 
(1879) IV. 148 To have all that I shall buy, or do, esteemed 
os got by the death of my uncle. 167* H. M. tr. Erasmnd 
Colloq. 453 Wouldest thou not esteem that AlchymUt for a 
god, who were able, etc. 1708 J. Cramberlaynb St. Gt. 
Brit. 11. 1. l (1743) 290 St Patrick is esteemed to have been 
made the first bishop of the Scots. 1739 Hume Hum. Hat. 

I . Introd., To hope we shall arrive at it [truth] without 
pains . . must certainly be esteemed sufficiently vain, 1790 
Gibbon Mite. Wks. (1814) V. 171 The small islands of the 
. .Pacific, .may be esteemed as some of the most agreeable 
■poisim the globe. 1818 Jab. Mill Brit. India II. v. ii. 

374 * be r .najority of the Council esteemed the evidence of 

cha F 4 ® complete, 1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hitt, Rtf 

II. 399 The imperialists . . esteemed themselves happy to 
escape without a beating. 


tb. inlr. To account of } have (such or such) 
an opinion of. Obs. Cf. a c. 

tfno Fleming Pano/l. F.p, 26 8 Know you that I esteeme 
of him, as of my friend, x 990 Greene Orpharion 47 Avicen 
said that love was a fbry : how didst thou esteeme of this 
but as an axioms 1 i6ix Shaks. Wint. T. 11. iii. 149 We 
haue alwayes truly scru'd you, and beseech* So to esteeme 
of vs. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts N. T. in Esteem of 
things as they really are. 

c. With subord . clause. To think, be of opinion, 
suppose that. 

1548 R. Huttkn Sum of Diuinitie E ia,Wc esteme verely 
that we haue the benifytes of the gospel for hys sake. 1648 
Usshkr Body Div. (1647) 138 Their blind nesse . . esteemed 
that the shaddow or tniclcnesse of trees would hide them from 
the face of God. 1634 Earl Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 
305 Which blemish the King esteem'd the Marriage would 
deface. 1765 Blackstone Comm. Introd. 4 Esteeming, that 
the best return, .for your favourable opinion, .will be, etc. 

+ 8. To purpose, aim, intend. Obs. rare. 

1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1339) 4a, This 
Kmperourc estemed to haue the knowlage of payntyng . . 
He trauayled also toknowe the arte of Nygromancye. 1357 
North Gucuara's Dial. Pr. 239 b/t The noble and valiaunt 
hartes do not esteme to lose the rewarde of their laboure. 

t Esteemable, a. Obs . [f. Esteem v. + -able.] 
«= Estimable. 

c 1460 hec Estimable A. ij. 16x4 Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit. 
xliii. 85/a Were it not for the antiquitythat makes it [ApelbyJ 
the more esteemable .. it would be little better in account 
than n village. x66s Feltham Resolves it. Iv. 398 If we 
would be prevalent and esteemable, we ought . . to preserve 
that interest, which never can, but by our own neglect, 1>« 
lost. 1715-10 Pope lltad vi. note xxxiii, Homer docs not 
paint him [Paris] and Helen . . like Monsters . . but allows 
their Characters esteemable Qualifications. 1710 Welton 
Suffer. Son 0/ God II. xiv. 375 The Lowest Places, .are not 
less. , Esteemable in the Eye of God, than the most Elevate, 
1751 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) II. 366 That the esteemable 
qualities alone . . are entitled to the appellation of virtues. 
176* Frances Sheridan Sidney Bidulph 111. 18s A man., 
every way esteemable in his character. 1818 in Webster ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Esteemate : see Estimate. 

Esteemed (estrmd), ///, a. [f. Esteem v. + 
-ED 1 .] Held in esteem, valued, respected. 

1549 Chkke Hurt Sedit. C iij h, What an hynderaunce is 
it, to haue a good garmente hurte . . or anye estemed thyng 
to be decaic d. 1647^8 Cotter ell Davilas Hist. Fr. (1678) 
8 A man of suhtil wit, and esteemed valour. 1781 J. Moore 
View Soc. It. (1790) II. Ixxviii. 4x0 Ornamented with some 
highly esteemed sculpture in wood. x8a8 Scoi t E. M. Perth 
xviii, According to the esteemed Qualities of the time. 1871 
Caklylr in Mrs. Carlyle’s Lett. i. 347 An esteemed tutor 
in noble families. 

Esteemer (totrmw). [f. as prec. + -eh 1 .] 
One who esteems, prizes, or respects; a valuer, 
judge. Obs. exc. const. of. 

1351 Robinson tr. More’s Utop. it. (Arb.) 99 A wise and 
indifferent estimer of thynges will not creative marucill. 
1587 Mis/ort. Arthur 1. iii. in Hazl. Density IV. 371 Grief 
is no just esteemer of our deeds. 1607 Hixkon Wks. I, 375 
The base esteemers, and carelesse respecters of these scr- 
uices. 1664 H. Moke Synopsis Proph. 453 Boasters of the 
certainty of their knowledge in the divinest matters, and 
great esteemers thereof. 1675 L. Addison Stale ofjeuns 14 
Rabbi Aaron Ben-Netas. .wanted nothing but Christianity 
to render him acceptable to equal esteemers, ^698 Locke 
C and. Underst, 9 3 This might instruct the proudest esteemer 
of his own parts how useful it is to talk and consult with 
others. 1773 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Estee'ming, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing i.] 
a. The action of the vb. Esteem, b. Estimation, 
value, worth. 

1530 Palsgr. 217/1 Estemyng, estimation. 1361 T. Nor- 
ton Calvin’s Inst. Pref., It thinketh them to be holy pre- 
lates of* religion, whom it seeth to be heads ouer great 
cities : Away therfore with such foolishe cstemyng. c 1600 
Shaks. Sonn. cii. That love . . whose rich esteeming The 
owners tongue aoth publish every where. 1617 Colli nb 
Dtf. Bp. Ely it. ix. 351 Veneran implies no worship . . but 
onely reuerent esteeming. x6$3 P. Fletcher Elisa 11. 
xxxix, Such is the world.. This base and scorned; that 
great, in high esteeming. 1671 Wilkins Nat. Relig. 1. xii. 
(R.), By love. I mean an esteeming of him [God] and a 
seeking after nim as our only happiness. 

Estod'ming, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ing 2 .] 
Hcncc t ■•tee mingly adv . ; 50 as to express 
esteem ; appreciatively. 

1773 Ash, Esteeming. 1633 Baxter Wore. Petit . Def. 7, I 
doubt you would fain partake yourselves moreof such profits, 
that you speak so esteemingly of them, 
t Estellft'tion. Oh. In 4 -oioun. [f. L. Stella : 
see -ATiON and cf. OF. estellementl\ Astrology, 
c xjoo K. Alis. 589 Wiser clerk no lyvcd non . . lu art of 
estellacioun. 

Batend, obs. form of Extend. 

Ester, -no, obs. forms of Easter. 

Eeterling, var. form of Easterling, Obs . 
t Eatery feather, Obs. rare. App. « e strides 
(ostrich) feather ; applied to some peculiarity in 
the coat of a horse. 


1663 40*^ Gas. No. 2534/4 A bright Bay Hone with a 
Bob Tail, and three Eatery ^ Feathers, one at his breast, and 
one at each ride of his Neck. /bid. t A brown Roan Mare 
. .the hair curie th almost like an Eatery Feather. 

t Estew, Obs . [var. of Stew; cf. OF. esluvtr 
to stew.l A dish of stewed meat, a stew. 

13* 6 Ward* tr. Alexis’ Seer. in. 1. 38 b, We make .. an 
estewe or Bayne wherin hath bene sodden some leniper. 

Satow&rd(e, obs. form of Eastward. 


Estflll : see Esti sb. 4. 

Esthete, -ic, var. If. Esthete, -ic. 
t Esthiomene. Path. Obs. [a. Fr. esthiomlne, 
ad. Gr. i<rft 4 /i«i'or,pr.pple. pass, or middle of Ur$iuv 
to eat.] A gangrenous sore. 

13 st R. Copland Galyen’s Terap. a F J b. Inal Eathiomenes 
{printed Eschirmenes] that is to say that are eaten and 
reade. 1541 — Guy don’s Quest. Chirurg.y Auycen in his 
fourth boke commaundeth them to be done rounds aboute 
tlie csttomenes {printed estionoenes) sores. 

Estile, obs. form of Ebtoile, Her. 

Estimable (cstimab’l), a. and sb. See also 
Esteemable. [a. Fr. estimable , ad. L. xstimdbilis, 
f. Kstimdre ; »ee Esteem, Estimate, vbs.] 

A. culj. 

1 1 . Capable of being estimated, valued, or ap- 
praised. Obs . 

ct46o Fortkscue Abs. 4 Lim . Mon. vl (1885) xaa The 
kepynge off the see I reken not amonge the ordinarie 
charges . . bi cause it U not estimable [ed. 17 1 a estemable]. 
Ibid. xvil. (1885) 151 It is not lyghtly extymahle [ed. 17x4 
estemable], what myght kynge may haue off is officers. 
1638 Sanderson Serm. vii. (1673) 99 Thcse^ precious. Souls 
. . not estimable with any other thing than with the precious 
blood of God. a 1805 Palky (cited by Webster 1838). 

1 2 . Valuable, worth a great price ; of worth. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. iiu 167 A pound of mans flesh , . 

Is not so estimable, profitable neither At flesh of Muttons, 
Keefes, or Goates. 1791 Boswkll Johnson I. Advt, His 
Contributions to my Collection are highly estimable. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden, xix. (1813) 370 The colchieums are 
pretty plants for the end of the flowery season (October) 
which makes them estimable objects near the house. x8ot 
Jane Porter Thaddeus xl (1831) 97 All that rendered 
existence estimable. 

3 . Of persons and their attributes : Worthy of 
esteem or regard. 

<*1698 Tkmplr (J.), A lady said of her two companions, 
that one was more amiable, the other more estimable. 1759 
Hurd Dial. 8 ( R.) The more estimable, nay the most ac- 
complished characters, that have been formed among our- 
selves. 1796 Burkr Reric. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 67 A Tarter 
believes, when he has killed a man, that all his estimable 
qualities pass with his clothes and arms to the murderer. 
1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 346, I do not recollect having 
met with a more estimable character than Count Itzenplitz. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiv. 170 So determined a climber 
and so estimable a man. 

+ 4. Of things: Worthy of consideration; of 
considerable importance. Obs. 

X570-6 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 131 The Town® 
was long since somewhat estimable. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
II. xi. 583 These letters still more estimable. 

+ B .sb.pl. Things estimable. Obs. rare- 1 . Cf. 
valuables. 

a x68a Sir T. Brownr Tracts (i68a) 50 The Queen of 
Sheba, .brought some plants of the Balsam Tree, as one of 
the peculiar estimablcs of her Country. 

E'StimaMeneSS (e*stim&b’ln6a). [f. prcc. + 
-NE8B.] The quality of being estimable, or of 
deserving esteem or regard. 

1730-6 in BAiLRYlfoHoX 1777 Brand Pop Antiq . (1840) 

1. 329 The estimableness of tne characters of their neigh- 
bours. x8t8 Webster cites R. Nkwton. 

E'«timably f adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 ] In an 
estimable manner. 

1847 i n Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Estimate (e*stim/t), sb. [ad. L. mstimdt-us 
(only in abl.), vbl. sb. f. xstimdre : see Esteem, 
Estimate, vbs .] 

+ 1 . a. The action of valuing or appraising ; a 
valuation ; lit. and fig. To make no estimate of : 
to make no account of, not to value, b. llie 
price at which anything is rated ; fig. attributed 
value. Obs. 

Shakspcre's to have estimate in (quoL 2601), seems to mean 
1 to have a claim to be considered in the valuation of. 

1563 Golding Cottar vi. 158 They make an estimate of 
their own goods and lay so muchc in valew therevnto >594 
Southwell M. Magd. Fun. Tearet 93 Love, .doubleth the 
estimate of things that* are precious. 1600 Dkkkkr Gentle 
Craft 33 Of my love he makes no estimate. 1601 Shaks. 
Ales Well 11. l 183 Thy life is deere t for all that life can 
rate Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate. 1607 — Timon 
1. L 14 If he will touch tne estimate. z6it Cotcr. a v. Donner y 
Hee that giucs quickly . . Doubles th’ estimate of his gift. 
x6es Calus St at. Sewers (1834) 36 My Ship . . is returned 
to your Shores, furnished . . with Merchandize of several 
estimates. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 106/3 They 
are of farre more estimate and price Than th' Estrich, or 
the bird of Paradise. <11674 Clarendon Sure. Leviath. 
(1676) 937 The high estimate they have made of the joies of 
Heaven. 1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 90 They will soon lose 
their Estimate and Delight. 

1 0. Repute, reputation. Obs. 

1303 Shaks. Rich. //, n. iii 56 There stands the Castle. » 
And In it are the Lords of Yorke. Barkely. and Seymor, 
None else of Name, and noble estimate. 1607 — Cor. 111. 
iii. 1x4 My deere wiues estimate, iter J. Petto* ta Love- 
day’s Lett. (1663) A 4 a. Seneca's and Cicero’s Epistles have 
escap'd : may Loveday's have the same success and estimate. 

2. An approximate judgement based on con- 
siderations of probability, respecting the number, 
amount, magnitude, or position of anything $ the 
quantity assigned by such a judgement. 

1630 Paoitt Christ iemogr. 1. iL (1036) 38 There was an 
old estimate made of Germany . . that . - there was not past 
one twelfth part of it rsmaimna C at holicke . 1869 Boyle 
Cmtn. New Exp* A axxhr. (168a) si8 Drawn up (by our 
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•etimate) about two inches and a half. 170a R. Nelson 
in Pito*' Diary VI. 356 There is a design of building a 
Church, .which by estimate will cost fete]. 1709 Berkeley 
Tk. Vision 1 3 Tne estimate we make of the distance of 
object*, 1846 *M«Cvixoch Arc. Brit . Empire (1854) II. 593 
In forming any estimate of the total or yearly value 01 
lauds and houses. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea v. I *94 
Thi* estimate as to the quantity of rain in the two hemi* 
spheres. 

b. THi Estimates : accounts presented annually 
to Parliament, showing the probable amount of 
expenditure on the several administrative depart* 
ments for the current year. 

*7311 Gent. Mag. II. 681 The Accounts for the Year 1711 
and Estimates of Charges on the Articles therein mention d 
for the present Year. 1740 Ld. Baltimore Ibid. X. 586 
The Estimate of the Navy. .Is lower than that which was 
laid before us the last Session. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. 
Peace O877) III. tv. xl. 87 The estimRtes were reduced 
half a million. 1887 Daily Hews 25 July 5/2 The Esti- 
mates, in fact, should have a Axed appendix. 

O. A statement furnished by a builder, con* 
tractor, or other tradesman, of the sum for which 
he is prepared to undertake the execution of a 
specified piece of work. 

1796 Hull Advertiser 14 May 2/2 Estimates to be given 
in on or before the 25th of May. 18*9 C. Welch we si. 
Polity 158 The various candidates for a contract deliver in 
estimates. 1857 W. Collins Dead Secret (1861) 60, * I wish 
he had sent tne estimate with it' said Rosamond. 1878 
Print . Trades Jml.xxv. 5 The proprietor of a.. weekly 
newspaper sought estimates for its cheaper production. 

8. A judgement formed or expressed respecting 
the character or qualities of a person or thing, or 
respecting a state of affairs, etc. 

1589 Nashe Pref. Greene’s Mtnaphon (Arb.) 7 Well may 
the Adage, Nil dutum quod non dictum print, bee the 
most iuaieiall estimate, of our latter Writers, a 1704 
L'Estrange (J.), A true estimate upon the odds betwixt 
a publick and a private life, 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 357 
P 9 Outward Actions can never give a just Estimate of us. 
1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 270 The estimate of the 
French character and condition, given in this volume, is an 
unfavourable one. i*58 F roude Hist . Png. IV. xviii. jt 
This estimate both of interest and fitness varied from day 
to day. 

b. Estimation; manner in which things are 
viewed. 

1637 R. Humphry tr. .S’. Ambrose VveX , What is reputed 
good in tho estimate of the world. ?*5 * Emerson Png. 
Traits , Aristocr. Wk». (Bohn) II. 8* The English barons, 
in every period, have been bmve and great, after the esti- 
mate and opinion of their times. 1863 Geo. Euot Romo la 
lit. xxv, He was not unaware that he had sunk a little in 
the estimate of the men who had accepted his services. 

Estimate (e*stim*»t), v. Forms: 5-6 esty- 
mat(t, 7 estimate, estimat, 6- estimate, [f. L. 
mtimdt - ppl. stem of testimare , in class. L. = sense 
1 ; in late L. also as in 1 b, 2-4. Cf. Esteem.] 

+ 1. trans . To assign a value to; to appraise, 
assess; to fix proportionately (penalties, wages, 
etc,). Const, at . Obs . 

x6xi Bible Lev. xxvii. 14 As the Priest shall estimate it, 
so shall it stand. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Pp, v. xiv. 355 
If she were between the age of five and twenty, shee was to 
be estimated but at ten shekel*, a 1704 Lockk (J.), It is by 
the weight of silver, .that men estimate commodities. *7*0 
Prioeaux Orig. Tithes ii. 68 The wage* are to be estimated 
according to tne qualifications which are necessary in the 
person. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 118 ? 9 To. estimate 
securities, and to engage for mortgage*. 

b. To value (subjectively) ; to attribute value 
to ; to appreciate the worth of ; to esteem, hold 
in (higher or lower) estimation. 

1597 Daniel Civ, Wares iv. tii. Their wisedome . . Liue- 
dogges before dead Lyons estimates, 1651 Jer. Taylor 
Clems Dorn. 6 Saul's messengers and Saul himsclfe turned 
Prophets, that they might estimate the place and preserve 
its priviledge. 1741 Johnson Rambler No, 173 ? 8 It is 
difficult not to estimate what is lately gained above its real 
value. 


2* To form an approximate notion of (the 
amount, number, magnitude, or position of any- 
thing) without actual enumeration or measurement ; 
to fix by estimate at Also with clause as obj. 

1689 Stvrmy Marinerd Mag. 1. 157 The Error is to be 
imputed . . to the judgment in estimating the Distance run, 
in making it too little, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 82 
Some have estimated that there are not above Three hundred 
Millions of People in the whole World. 176s Maty in 
Phil. Trans . LV. 308 The difference of declination was 
only estimated. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 143 
By the rule of proportion, we may estimate his size at eight 
or nine feet x8s8 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig . 16 Estimate 8 
parts out of 20 of the next smaller division. 184S W. Bartlett 
Egypt to Pal. xiil (1879)286 One of our number, .estimated 
that this valley would pasture a thousand cattle three 
months. t8tf Prescott Philip II , 1 . 11. xii 278 The amount 
of Injury inflicted during this dismal period, it is not pas. 
sible to estimate. 188$ Mooch. Exam. 6 July 4/7 The pro- 
secutors estimate the defalcations at about 1,800/. 

+ 8. To esteem, consider, judge (a thing to be 
so and so) ; with simple complement, or as. Obs. 
ranr* Esteem v. 5. 

c 153s Dewes lutrod. Fr. In Palsgr. 10 66 We may make 
no greatter honour to God than to estymat him trew . . nor 
matter dishonour than tomystrust hym. 1854 Sender? s 
Curies Politia 69 Those who are interested will estimate 
us as their Liberators. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 153 This 
may properly be estimated as a part of the Indian dress. 

4. To gauge ; to judge of, form an opinion o£ 


1691 Hobbes Levioih . in. xliti. 337 Thin article (that Jesut 
is the Christ] is tho measure and rule by which to estimate, 
and examine all other Article*. Boyle (\ cos. Rift. 
in. vii, In estimating a Man's condition, we should not only 
consider what Possessions he has, but what Desires. 1691 
Locke 3 rd Let. Toleration Wks. 1765 V. 313 The measure of 
punishments being to be estimated . . by the length of their 
duration. 1788 Johnson Prtf. to Shahs. Wks. IX. 940 
While an author is yet living, we estimate hi* powers by 
his worst performance. 1794 Gouv. Morris in Spark* Lift 
4* Writ, (x8t 2> III. 50 If it bo just to judge a private man 
by his friends, it is not amiss to estimate a public officer by 
his foes. 1837 Lasuor Pen tamer, ni Wks. 1846 II. 958 Bacon 
and Hooker could not estimate Shakex}*are. 1878 Morlky 
Carlyle Crit Misc. Ser. 1. aox To estimate the intention 
and sincerity of a movement 

t Estimate, pa. pfle. Obs. rare. In 5 ©sty- 
matt, 6 esteems te. [ad. L. test i mat us , pa. pplc. 
of testimare : »ce Esteem.] Used as pa. ppfe. of 
Esteem or Estimate. 

**4*5, tr. T. d Kemp is' Consol, it. xl, I.ete him not pond re 
gret, all )mt may be estymatt gret. _ 1635 Bakrii fk Mil. 
Disci / . cx. (1643) 337 A Jem, more prizable and eHtccmate, 
then the best Armours of proofe. 

Estimation (estinv 1 Jan). Forms: 4~6estira-, 
estymacion, -oun, -yon(e, 4 extymaoion, 5 6 
estymation, -oun, (6 estymacon, estimation, 

7 ssstimation), 6- estimation. [ME. estimation, 
-cioun, a. OF. estimacion (mod.F. estimation , cor- 
resp. to Pr. estimatio, estimation, Sp. estimation. 
It. stimazione ), ad. L. trstimd/ion-em, f. trstimurt: 
see Esteem, Estimate.] The action of estimating 
or esteeming. 

f 1 . The action of appraising, assessing, or valu- 
ing ; statement of price or value ; valuation. 

*3 ®* Wyclif Ex xxii. 5 If eny man h&rme feeld .. what 
cucr best thing he hath in his feeld .. he shal restore far 
estymacioun of the harm [Vulg. pro damni wstirnatione ; 
1388 the valu of harm] 1413 Lypg. Filer. Sowle iv. lx. 
(1483) 62 The prys of myn Appel is of suche valewe that it 
passeth the cstynutrton of ony creature. *5*3 I. tv Hkkners 
Proiss, l. xiil. 13 They hau syluer for theyr horses . . at 
theyre owne estymation, without any grudgyng. 1609 Biblk 
(D ouay) 1 Kings viii. 5 They immolated sheepe and oxen 
without estimation and number. 1667 E. Chamhkrlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. 111, ii, (1743) 158 Silver and gold have been 
chosen to he the Instruments of Exchange und Estima- 
tion of all Things. X776 Adam Smith IV. N. I. 1. xi. 190 
In the household book of Henry there are two different 
estimations of wheat 179a A Young I rav. France 499 
The Bureau de la Balance du Commerce at Paris . . is be- 
yond all comparison more accurate in its estimation* [than 
the English Custom-house.] 

+ b. Estimated value ; cotter, something which 
one values. Obs. 

153s Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 155 They be 
wrought sofynelyand conningelyc. .that the estimation of no 
costely stuffc is hable to counteruailc the price of the worke. 
1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. iv. 90 Your Ring may be stolne too, 
so your brace of vnprizcable Estimations, the one is but 
fiajlc, and the other Cosuall. May tr. Barclay's 

Mirr. Mindes 1. 245 The earth in the bowels of it hath 
many metalls, both of different natures and estimations. 
*775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 41 For some thing, in their 
opinion, of more estimation. 

2 . a. Appreciation, valuation in respect of cx- j 
cellence or merit ; esteem considered as a senti- I 
meut. Phrase, To have or hold in estimation. 

15 30 Palsgr. 34 If he desyre that his writynge* shulde | 
be had in any estymation. a 1535 More De qnat. Nmn'ss. \ 
Wks. 82/a A* rising of an hie estimation of our self. J57 6 i 
Firming Panopt. Kp. 268 So farre from having mome in 
estimation. . I have cast it away from me. a 1660 Butler 
Rent, (1759) II. 17 He holds it a kind of Self-Preservation to 
maintain a good Estimation of himself. 171a Steele Sped. 
No. 456 F 5 Mens Estimation follows us according to the 
Company we keep. 1787 Canning in Microcosm No. 18 
Wishing to know in what estimation he was held by man- 
kind. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, i. (1813) 1 The degree of 
estimation that the art of gardening is worthy oL 1848 
Dickrns Dombey 27^ Mr. Doml>ey is so generous in bis 
estimation of any trivial accomplishment. x88a Peuody Eng. 
Journalism xxi. i^6 The Provincial Press of Great Britain 
never stood higher in public estimation than it stands to-day. 

tb- The condition of being esteemed ; * account ’ 
or worth in the opinion of others; esteem con- 
sidered passively ; repute. Of places : Import- 
ance, consequence. Pnrases, To be in estimation , 
to grout out of estimation. Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 300 Any auctour of estymation. 153s Elyot 
Gov. t. xui, The frute . . leseth hi* verdure and taste, and 
finally his estimation. 1*69 J. Rogers Gt. Godly Lone 185 
How in estimacion a cnaste life U. 1*70 6 Lambardk 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 159 The name of Hyde.. led me to 
thinke that it had been of more estimation in time past. 
1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxxi. 6 God* miracles growe 
out of estimacion with us by custome. 1393 Nabhe Ponr 
Lett, Conjbt. 14 His brother . . indeuord to take from mee 
all. estimation of Arte or witte. x6sa Brinsley Lud. Lit . 
xxiv. (1697) 968 To avoid© careful] y . . whatsoever may di- 
minish his estimation and authority. 1764 Franklin Ess. 
Wks. 1840 1 1. 249 Gold and silver have, .universal estimation. 
179a Burke Let. Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 1843 I. 544 A 
miserable Dopulace, without property, without estimation, 
without education. *809-8 Landor /mag. Comt. (18461 51 
The family of every criminal is a loser In estimation . by bis 
punishment, however just. *8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, 
The sole virtue of our commonweal, iu strength, and 11% 
estimation, lay among the burgher craft of the better class. 

3 . The process of forming an approximate notion 
of (numbers, quantities, magnitodes, etc.) without 
actual enumeration or measurement. 


c 1400 Maundkv. v. (1839) 41 That Tour . . was of 95 tnylo 
in cyreuyt of the Wallet . . as Men may demen by estyma- 
tioun. 1414 Poston Lett. Na 4. I. it To the noumbre of 
four score and mom by estimacion. >473 Warkw. Chrtw. 

? ; A btaaynge sterre . . im. foie high* by eitinuicyone. 1558 
n Vicary's Ana/ (1888) App. v. 18a Three ., parcells of 
pasture ground*, conteyning by eatiinacion eightene acre*. 
«*9 SruRMY Mariner's Mag , 1. 160 If a ship raII 8 Miles 
South in an Hour, by Ix>g or Estimation. iTyaHi’iToN 
Bridges 86 'Phe proper estimation of the exponce. 1786 Phil 
Trans. LXXVI. oTh* distance of the nearest threads ltc> 
came a very visible space, answerable to one minute each, 
and therefore capable of a much further subdivision by esti- 
mation. 1838 Dk Morgan Ess. Probab. uB That which so 
call estimation means guess formed by a person whoso pre- 
vious habits and exocrience are suen os to make it vny 
likely tliut he can tell nearly true that which would require 
instalments to obtain with great approach to accuracy. 

+ b. Estimated number. Obs. 

X313 Bk. Keruyngt it* Babees Bk. §74 There shall lie set 
brede, trenchours, and sponcs, after the efttynmeyon of them 
that shall syt theie. 

4. Manner of estimating or judging; opinion, 
judgement. 

1 1374 Chaucer Boe/h. iv. iv. 135 pou host quod she J»e 
ryyt estimacioun of pis. 1 1400 Test. Love 1. iChalin. 
f'lU'ts) 474/1 Thrstimacion of the cuuiotis people, tie loketh 
nothing to deserte* of men . . but onely to the nuenture of 
fortune 1447 IIokfnham Seyntys Intiod. (Kuxh.) 6 Be the 
hlyssyd mcdyaiyoun Of this virgyne aflyr my estiinacyouii. 
*560 Daus tr. SUtdane's Comm at a, Knuhline in the 
defence of his estimation, aunswerrth him [Bhcfercorn] with 
another. <*1677 Harrow It'As. (1741) 1 v. 45 He that walketb 
uprightly., is suic not to tome off disgracefully .. iu the 
estimations of men. *790 Burke hr. Rev. 39 The crown . 
in the . . estimation of law . . hiul ever been, perfectly irte- 
sponaible. 1841 Lanp Arab Nts 1 88 I he dearest of men 
in my cHtimation. 1864 I. Taylor Words 4 Places 469 In 
iK>pufur estimation, idle and vagabond habits wne acquired 
by those who made the pilgrimage to the . . Holy Land 
fb. Conjecture, guessing. Obs. rare~\ Cf. 3. 
1^96 Shake, i Hen. J V, 1 tii. 973. 1 apeak e not this in 
estimation, As what 1 thinke might be, but what I know Is 
1 ununated, plotted, and set downe. 

f 5. 'Judgement 9 as a mental faculty. Obs. Cl. 
Estimative. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth De P. R in. xi. <1405' 55 Froprrly to 
speke a hound vsyth no reason but he vsyth a besye and 
strong© eM y mac yon. 1509 Haw is Past Pleas xxn ii, 

1 hese are the v. wyttes . Fyrst, cominytt wyltc. .Fantasy, 
and cHtymacyon truely. 

Estimative (Cbtim&ttv), a. [ml. late I., hsti- 
mativ-us } f. vstimare : bcc Ehtimatk and -ive.] 

1. Adapted for estimating ; having the ]>ower of 
estimating. + a. Estimative faculty , virtue , etc. : 
the faculty of * judgement’ (obs.\ b. Estimative 
art [after Gr. aroxaartH ^ ri\yr)y 
.398 T RKvisa Barth. De P.R. 111. xi. <149%) 53 The vertuo 
estimatiue and the ymagynatyf ben comyn to vs and to 
other becst. *548-77 ViCARYylwtf/. iv.(iB88) 51 1 n the nmUh M 
scl or ventriklc (of the brain] there is founded . the Co^i- 
1 tatiuc or estimatiue vcrtuc. 1606 Sir G. Goosei 1 iv 
In Hullcn O. PI. III. 29 To. make my estimative pown 
| believe, etc. *666 I. Smith Old Age (17S2) \7 I lie fam y 
I both estimativo and cogitative, a 1691 llovu (J ), 1 he 
errour is not in the eye, but in (tie estimative faculty. 1859 
Encyct, Brit. XVII. 567/3 Mr. Combe . mu] others acknow- 
ledge that applied phrenology is an estimative an only 

f 2. a. Jtabcri upon estimation or approximate 
calculation, b. Imputed, due to estimation. Obs. 

161% 99 Charges agsf. Dk. Buckhtn in Rushw. Hist Coll. 
(1659) I. 346 This he delivered as a Sum Estimative a 1640 
Wandfrfohde Instruct, to his Son (1777) 9 8 j A Jewel of 
that unvaluable Richness, not estimative but intrinsicall. 
*651 Culpkfi'KR Astral. Judgettt . Du. (1658) x 53 It antici- 
pates the time estimative but 10. min. 

Hence + B atlmatlvaly adv . Obs., in an estima- 
tive manner ; by way of esteem or rct|>eet, 

1633 T. Apamb Exp, 3 Peter tii. 1 Our bpiritual parents 
are more to be loved esttniativcly ; our natural, more in- 
tensively. 

Estimator (c^tim^tw). Also 8 -er. [a. L. 
estimator, agent-n. f. mtimdre : see Kktimate v. 
and -on.] One who estimate*. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin hilled tu the Spirit (1867) 406 Our Sa- 
viour . . was the best estimator concerning matter* of profit. 
1768-74 Tucker/./. Nat. (1853) I. 363 We are very bad 
estimate™ of happiness. x86x Lond. Rev. 20 Apr. 434/2 
They are by no mean* the keenest estimators. 

Eatimatory (cstimfitwi), a. [ad. !.. ttslimij- 
turius, f. estimator', see prcc.j (See quota.) 

*736* *800 Bailey, Mstimatory, of or belonging to pri* ing 
or valuing; for a price or estimation. 1818 C01 ebrookic 
Oblig.fjf Contracts 1 . 18 Estimatory contract (binding in the 
alternative to sell for a lixt price or return the goods 1. 

Estime, *er, oba. ff. Ehteem, -ek. 

Estin, Sc. fonn of Eastkn a. Obs. 

II Efftivage. [Fr. estiva pr, f. estiver , ad. It. sti- 
vare *-• Pr. estifar , Sp. and Pg. eslivar :—L. stipdre 
to pack close.] A mode of stowing or trimming 
vessel# by prosing or screwing the cargo into the 
vessel by means of a capstan machinery, practised 
in American or Mediterranean ports. (Ogtlvie.) 
Estival, var. form of A^stival. 

Estivate, v. An occasional spelling of A£*Tl- 
vai k, to spend the summer ; esp. of anifaaU, to 
spend the summer in a state of torpor. 

1696 81 in Blount Glostogr. 1854 Thorkau Walden xvi. 
(1863) 317 As if he had a design to estivate with us. 1883 
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Sunday Mag. 676 The unfortunate reptile was estivating 
exactly under the spot where the fire had been made. 

Estivation, vnr. of Aestivation. 

■athrator (e'stivritw). [f. Estivate v. + -or. j 
An animal that estivates or passes the summer in a 
state of torpor. 

1883 Sunday Mag. 674 They search the dry bed of the 
river, dig up the buried estivators, and live on them. 

Efltive, var. form of /Estive a. Obs ., of or be- 
longing to summer. 

t E'ltivoua, a. Obs. [f. L. sestlv-us + -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to summer, summer-like. 

c saao Pal lad, an Hush. iv. 580 In landes that beth estyv- 
ous for heete. 

Estlande, obs. form of Eastland. 

Eatlar, -er, obs. Sc. forms of Ashlar. 
Estmast, obs. form of Eastmost. 

II Eatoc (c'stpk). [F. estoc «■ Pr. estoc , Sp. & Pg. 
estoqui , It. stocco.] A kind of sword ; the name 
was variously applied at different times: see 
quots. 

1830 James Damlty xxvii, A good downright blow of 
estoc at a fair gentleman's head. 1834 Planche Brtt. Cos- 
turn* 138 The scabbard of his estoc or small stabbing-sword. 
i860 Fairholt Coslum e in Eng \ (cd. 3) 440 Estoc x a short 
sword, worn at the girdle by soldiers, 
t Estoo&'d*. Obs. Also 6 ©stookado. [a. 
F. estoc ode, f. estoc : see Estoc ; cf. Sp. estocada , 
It. stoccata , and see -ade 1 and -ado 2 .] A thrust 
with on estoc ; in quots. the weapon itself. 

*579 Frntoh Guicciard. 11. 104 Rodotphe Gonzague. .was 
so hurt in the face with an estockado by a french man. 
ibid.. Fuery one beganne. .to lay handes vpon their masses, 
estokados, and other short weapons. 

Estocade : crron. f. Estacade. 

Eltoil(0 (estoH). Her. [a. OF. estoile, mod. 
F. Ltoile.] Also 7 eatile. A common charge in 
the form of a star with wavy points or rays. 

137a Dosskwrll Armorie it. 114 Three crcssants and as 
many Estotlea montans of the seconde : borne by the name 
of Dillon, a 1 66x Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 79 His [John 
Gwiltim’xj industry. .about stars (but here we must call them 
estoiles). x608 K. Ho uuu Armoury 11. 16/3 A Star, .is better 
in Blazon to be termed an Entile or Estoile. 1763 Brit. Mag. 
IV. 301 A chevron between three cstoils, sable. 1864 Bou- 
tkll lltraldry Hist. 4- Pop. ix. 47 The Mullet essentially 
differs from the Estoile the rays of which Are always wavy. 
Eltoilie (£stoH/), a. Her. [a. OF. (eroix) +es- 
toiU(e, f. estoile (mod.F. ftoile) star.] (See ciuoO 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), F.stoilUi as a Cross Estoillee signi- 
fies a star with only 4 long rays in form of a cross, and so 
broad In the centre, and ending in sharp points. 1847 in 
Craio ; and in mod. Diets. 

BstO'nied, obs. var. of Astonikd ///. a., struck 
with consternation, dismayed. 

x«8i Marbkck Bk. of Notts 36a Manie men shall be es- 
tomed when they shall see Chnst our sauiour. 

S«top (6stpp), v . Also 5-7 eatopp(e. [a. OF. 
istoper ; estouffer (sen*e 1), and AF. estopper 
(sense a), f. OF. estoupe (mod.F. ftoupe) = Pr. and 
Sp. estofa, It. stoppa L. stuppa tow. Cf. Stop t/.] 

1 . trans. To stop with or as with a dam, plug, 
or bar ; to fill up (a pool), arch. 

[it9* Britton i. xxx. 1 8 Devises remuez, chemins et euwes 
estopez.] a 14*0 Hocclkvb De Reg. Prine . 63 For God estop- 
ped eke the conccpcioun Of every woman of his [Pharaoh *] 
mansioun. 1986 Fkrne Stag. Gentrie 61 A barre to estop 
..the mouthes of the people. z6ei Bolton Stat. I ret. 5 x 
( Act 8 Hen. VII.) They have estopped both parts of the 
Podett. i860 Russkll Diary India It. 109 The road., 
winds along the side of a barren mountain . . till it appears 
to be estopped by a high clifT. 

2 . Law . To stop, bar, hinder, preclude. Chiefly 
reft, and in pass., to be precluded by one's own 
previous act or declaration from doing or alleging 
something. Const. f of, to with inf. [*» AF. (stop- 
per h with inf], ana in recent use from ; also 
simply. 

>531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. xix. (1638) 34 The law in such 
cases giveth no remedy to him that is estopped 1394 West 
Symbol, ti. C hone trie I 37 A man may not deny . . that 
whereof he wilfully estopped or excluded himselfe by deed 
indented. iJ 9 » K itchin Courts Lest , (1675) 303 He is 
estopped to say contrary. 1634 Burton* t Diary (1838} I. 
In trod, j 1 An indenture can estopp only such as are parties, 
and where an interest is also conferred. >767 Black stone 
Comm. II. 395 And therefore a man shall always be estopped 
by his own deed, or not permitted to aver or prove any thing 
In contradiction to what he has once so solemnly and de- 
liberately avowed. z8i8 Hallam Mid. Aset (187s) I. aoi 
The lord who had granted the charter of franchise was 
estopped from claiming him again. 1884 Law Times Rtf. 
16 Feb. 773/1 L. had sworn that the lights In auestion were 
not ancient, and was therefore estopped from alleging., that 
they were ancient. 

b. gen. To stop, prevent, rare. 

187 6 Bret Hartr G. Conroy in. tit. 101 An event to be 
expected, feared, and if possible, estopped by fasting and 
prayer. 

3 . To cease from, stop. rare. 

*796 [C. Anbtey] Pleader f Guide (1803) xaz Nor would 
the Fates estop their task, To help thee over Qulnden’ 
Pasch. 

Estotp, sb. [f. prec. verb.] A stop or stoppage. 

1884 A A. Watt* Life Alone Watts 1 . 137 An untimely 
estop was put upon all this prosperity by an article In the 
Quarterly which, .denounced it [a book] as a catchpenny. 


Estoppage (est/vpeds). [f- E»top v. + -aoe.] 

a. The action of the verb Estop ; * Stoppage. 

b. Law . The condition of being estopped. 

1701 Bevkrley A foe. Quest. 4s And though there was the 
Roar of Judahs Lyon, and the Utterances of the Thunder*, 
yet they were Seald by the Estoppage of the Effects. 1890 
Daily News 2 Apr. 9/5 The defendants' counsel urged that 
this doctrine of estoppage was being carried further than had 
ever been known before. 

Estoppel (6st?p£l). Forms: 6-7 ©staple, 
-pel, -ppell, 7-8 estopple, (9 eatoppal), 6- 
estoppel* [app. ad, OF. estoupail, estouppail 
bung or cork, f. estouper : see Estop, Cf. Stopple.] 
tC An obstruction (to a watercourse) whether 
natural or artificial. Obs . j 

x6o8 Nordrn Surv. Dial. (N.), But estoples of water j 
courses doe in some places grow by such m canes, as one 
private man or two cannot by force or discretion make 
remedie. 1638 Earl Cork Diary in Lismort Paftrs 
Ser. 1. (1886) V. 44, I sent him 5 Indictments and orders for 
removing the weares and other cstopels. 

2 . Law . An impediment or bar to a right of 
action arising from a man's own act, or where he 
is forbidden by law to speak against his own deed. 
(Wharton.) 

153s Dial, on Laws Eng. it xliv. (1638) 141 Without it be 
by such a matter that it worke by way of conclusion or 
estoppel). 1643 Milton Colast. (185*) 376 This shall bee an 
Estoppel to him in an Assise from the recovering his own 
Lana. 1667 E. Ciiambbrlavwe St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. ii. (1743) 

47 No estoppel can bind the king. 1794 Mathias Purs. 
Lit. (1798) 377 He may take advantage of the estoppel, for 
it runs with the land. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) VI, 538 
Executory interests, .may be passed at Uw by deed, fine, 
and common recovery, by way of estoppel. 18^ Wharton 
Pa. Digest 783 Estoppel rests on the principle that every 
man is presumed to speak and act according to the truth 
and fact of the case. 

f b. gen . Stoppage, prohibition. Obs. 

1383 T. Stocker Civ. Warns Low C. 11. 5 b, Accordyng to 
the full rate of the tyme of the saied Estoppel!. 

Estorax, obs. form of Storax. 

1714 />. Bk. qf Rates 383 Estorax in Grain. 

t Eatoure. Obs. Also 5 estowr. See Stour. 
[a. AF. es/or.] Stir, tumult, war. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. viii. 83 Fayr ladyes whiche in 
bataylle* and in extowrs vse alle their Armes of syluer for 
lacke of yron. 1490 — Eneydos xxxix. (1890) 139 There I 
was grete effort made, & bigge cstoure, after that Eneas 
was come there. 

Estovers (6stJ“v3.iz), sb. pi. Law. [a. OF. esto- 
ver, estovoir , snbst. use of estovoir to be necessary. 
Cf. Stover.] * Necessaries allowed by law* (J.). 

In various specific applications : esp. Wood which 
a tenant is privileged to take from his landlord's 
estate so far as it is necessary for repairing his 
house, hedges, implements, etc. ; alimony for a 
widow or for a wife separated from her husband ; 
maintenance for an imprisoned felon. (See quots. 
Cf. Boot sb.' 5 b.) 

[1999 Britton hi. vii. 8 5 La value de rcnables estovers en 
autri soil. ] 1 594 West Symbol. 11. § 35 Housebote, haibote, 

and plowbote inay be demanded by the name of estover*. 
1641 Tenues de la Ley 147 Estovers. . Bracton used it for 
such sustenance as a man taken for Felony is to have forth 
of his land* or goods for hlmselfe and his family during his 
imprisonment. And the Statute of 6 Ed. x cap. 3. u*eth 
this for allowance in meatc or cloth. 164a Perkin a Prof. 
Bk. L | 104. 46 Estouers granted to be burnt in a house 
certaine. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind 11. vi. 343 Estover* 
in meat or clothe*. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. 441 Ali- 
mony to the [divorced! wife . . is sometimes called her 
estovers. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) III. 80 Estovers for 
the building of new houses. 1876 Uigby^ Real Prop, iii, 
xi6 She [a widow] shall have in the meantime her reason- 
able estovers of the common. 

b. Common of estovers : a liberty of taking ne- 
cessary wood, for the use or furniture of a house, 
or farm, from off another's estate. (Wharton.) 

13*3 Fitzherb. Surv. 7 The Lorde maygyue or selle the 
resyoewe of the sayde woodes or wastes, Excepte that a 
manne haue comrocn of Estouers. 1504 West Sytnbol. 

11. Chancerie | xai All.. common, aswell of estovers and 
astures, as all other common*. *763 Blackstonf. Comm. 

. 11. iii. 37 Common of estovers . . is a liberty of taking 
necessary wood. § 1879 Miss Braddon Vixen xxviii, The 
piled-up logs testified to the Tempest common of estover*. 

Efttrade (estiii d). [a. F. e strode fern., ad. Sp. 
estrado masc. : see Estrado.] A slightly raised 
platform ; a dais. 

1696-1706 Phillips Estrade the one half of an Alcove or 
Chamber rais’d with Boards and rail’d in, more richly 
furnish’d and adorn’d for the reception of Persons of Quality. 
17x8 Ozell ToumqforVs Voy. I. 379 On the Estrade is 
spread but one carpet for the officers to sit upon. t8$x Sik 
F. Palcravr Norm, hr Eng. I. 308 Upon the highest step 
of the estrade. 1866 Mrs, H, Wood ElsteVs Folly I. 337 
He was standing on the sort of estrade which abutted on the 
river. x88o I. G. Fitch Led. Teaching 69 The teacher., 
should have hi* desk on a mounted estiade or platform* 
t Efftra diot . Obs. Also Stradiot. (a. F. 
estradiol - It. stradiotto, f. Gr. orpariiorrjt soldier.] 
One of a class of light cavalry, originally raised in 
Greece and Albania, who served in tne Venetian and 
other armies during the i§th and 16th centuries. 

1 37 7 < 7 Holinsheo Chron. III. 899/1 The French were 
discomfited : for those that were behind saw . . their Estra- 
diols also, im Fkntom Guicciard. ( x6x8) 964 Many bands 
of Estradiot* feuted in the kingdom* of Naples. 1396 Danett 


ESTRANGE. 

tr. Comimes 330 Crosse bowe men on horseback*, Estradiots, 
and footemcn. 

II Estrado (estra-do). [Sp. estrado the carpeted 
part of a room, drawing-room, reception-room, 
corresp* to Pg. estrado, It. strato L. stratum 
nent., pa, pple. of sternfre to spread (with carpets).] 
a. In Sp. tense : sec quot. 1 748. b. — Estbadk. 

1388 R. Parks tr. Mendoza* s Hist. China 47 Then doth 
hee cause them to sit in an Estrado, or rich pallet, gallantly 
dressed and furnished in one of the three halles. 1748 
Earthquake of Peru L xa Carpets. . to spread on the Estra- 
docs, or places where the Women sit on Cushions. 1838 
Ly rroN Leila 11. vii, At the upper part of the spAce was 
an estrado, or platform. 

Estr&ger, var. of (? or error for) ostreger, Aus* 

tringrr. 

1479 Poston Lett. No. 708 III. 68. 
tEltrai'Xli^ Obs. rare 1. In 5 estrayn. [ad. OF* 
t st rain- dr t : see Strain.] trans. To bind tightly. 

1413 Caxton CoM. Leg. 361/4 She remembryd how Jhe»u, 
in that hour was taken, estrayned, haled forth, and mocked. 
+ Estrai’t, v. Obs. [f. OF. estreit adj. (mod. 
F .Ltroit) : see Strait.] trans. To enclose within 
narrow bounds, to restrict. 

109 More Heresyes iv. Wk*. 977/a At this daiethe Turke 
hath estraited vs verye nere, and brought it in within a 
right narow compacc. 

t Estrai-ten, v. Obs. [var. of Straiten.] 
trans. To confine in a narrower space, to restrict. 

1398 Manwood Lawes Forest xxiv. f 5 (1613) 348 b E strait- 
ening the Kings Deere from the Forest, to the hurt of the 
owners. 

Eatr&mazcrne. [var. of Str amazon ; cf. Fr. 
estramafon.] A slashing cut in fencing. 

z8ao Scott Monast. xxvii, Being eager to punish him, 
I made an estramazone. 

t EitraiygO, a. and sb. Obs. rare. Also 4-6 
eatraunge. |a. OF. estrange : see Strange.] 

A. adj. 1 . a. Distant, reserved, b. Strange, 
unusual, wonderful. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 1084 [1077] His hieghe 
porte ana his manere cstraunge. [So MSS. Hart, as 80 and 
Camfsatt ; Harl. 3943 straunge.] 

b. 1349 Sir T. Chaloner tr. Erasm . Moria Enc. M j a, 
I maie adde here to their sentences or sawes whiche are so 
estraunge. 1387 Holinshrd Discm > . Irel. iv. (R.), You tell 
vs of manie gugawes and estrange dreams. 

2 . Law. Not privy or party to. 
insi St. Germans Doct. 4 Stud. 105 The entry,. is void 
in law, because he is estrange to the deed. 

B. sb. A stranger, foreigner. 

1384 in Arnolde Chron. 39 Y* non estraunges bey or selle 
w* any od’ estraunge* any maner marchandises wythyn y* 
fraunchcs of y* same cite. 

Estrange (tattfi-ndz), V. Also 6 estrange, 
-aunge, 6- 7 estraunge. [ad.OF. estrangtr (mod.F. 
It ranger), corresp. to Pr. estranhar, Cat. estranyar , 
Sp. estraBar, Pg. estranhar , It. str ana re, straniare 
L. extrdnedre, f. extrdneus : see Strange.] 
To cause to be strange, or a stranger, or as a 
stranger (to). 

1 . trans. To remove (permanently or for a length 
of time) from an accustomed abode, haunt, asso- 
ciation, or occupation ; to keep apart from expe- 
rience of or acquaintance with anything. Const. 
from. Somewhat arch. 

1483 Caxton Parish V. (1868) 68 He wold estrange hym 
fro that contree of genes* 1370 E. K. Gloss. Spenser* s Shefh. 
Cal. Ep. Ded. 9 4 Thus much haue I aduentured vpon his 
frendship, himselfe being for long time furre estraunged. 
x6xa T. Wilson Chr. Did., To abstain from sig[nifieth]To 
seperate or estrange, and turne our mind from a thing. 
1663 Glanvill Serfs. Sci. xiv. 80 We must endeavour to 
estrange our assent from every thing, which is not clearly 
evidenc’d to our faculties. 1713 Guardian No. 5. F 9 
1’hc . . lady . . has for some time estranged herself from 
Conversation. 1718 Rows tr. Lucan 1. (R.), None shall ask 
if guiltily I fled, Or thy command estrang'd me from thy 
bed. 1731 Pope in Swift* 1 Corr. II. 648 My lord is as 
much estranged from politics as 1 am. 1841 DTsraeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 59 Edward, long estranged from his 
native realm. x86a Browning James Left Wife i, The 
world has changed! The sun’s away. And the bird es- 
tranged. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 11 . it* i. 88 The room 
Waits for its master long estranged. 

t b. To make (a person; a stranger to (a con- 
dition or place). Obs. 

1722 Pope Odyts. xux. 697 To rest and Joy Estrang'd since 
dear Ulysses sail’d to Troy 1 1738 Thomson A utumn 1 158 
A solid Life, estrang'd To Disappointment, and fallacious 
Hope, 1767 H, Brooke Fool qf Qual. II. 15a (D.) Mr. 
Meekly had long estranged himself to Enfield. 

+ 0. To withhold from a person's perception or 
knowledge. Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. x. L (163a) 1951 The deslgne 
being so estranged from the conceit of man. 16S4 Earl 
Stirling Doomesday. 10 th Hour (R.), Tbeir faults are told. 
Which had been still estrang’d from them before. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig * Man. iv. v. 338 None of which ways are 
estranged from tne knowledge of those experienced Spirits. 

2 . To render alien ; to regard or treat as alien ; 
to sever from a community ; to remove (posses- 
sions, subjects) from the ownership or dominion 
of any one. arch. 

13*3 Ad 14-13 Hen. VIII , c. 4 I * Thev. .estraunge 
thetmselfe from the kynges obeysaunce. *34* Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Bfh. it xa You wer vtterly asftrattnged from the 
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ESTRANGED. 


Utlo and fclowship of ihe nation of Jewec. 1577 Hanmkr 
Anc. Eat. Hist. (i6iy>9* He should not estrange or cut off 
all the Churches of God which retained the tradition of old 
c us tome, a 1600 Hooker (J.), For conversion of infidels 
estranged from the house of God, 1611 Bible Jer. xix. 4 
They haue forsaken mee, and haue estranged this place, 
and haue burnt incense in it vnto other gods. 187a 
Blow mi mg Fifint Iviii, I say, 1 cannot think, .such gain Can 
ever be estranged. 

+b. To pat away from oneself, eschew. Obs. rare, 
1613-6 W. Browns Brit. Past, 1. v, God will be seene his 
sentence changing, If he behold thee wicked wayes 
estranging. 

+ 0. To render 'foreign' or dissimilar in 
character. Obs. 

1707 Pope, etc. Art Sinking 108 Technical terms, which 
estrange your style from the great and general ideas of 
nature. 

8. To alienate in feeling or affection. Const. 
from , or simply . 

1494 Fabyan vii. 644 The duke of Brytayne began to 
estrange hym from the Kyng and refuayd to come vnto his 
presence. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. ii. (1634* 119 
The wicked, .which are altogether estranged from God. 
too Act 13 Elis. c. a. | x Minding . . to estrange and 
alienate the Minds and Hearts of sundry her Nlajcstys Sub* 
jocts from their dutiful Obedience. 1606 Holland Sueton. 
91 With Ivlia he lived at the first in great concord and 
mutuall love ; but afterwardei hee began to cstraunge him- 
self®* 1681 Flavel Right Man's Ref. 271 It is therefore 
his great Design, to estrange and alienate the Saints from 
their God. xysx Dr For Moll FI. (i8ao> 93, I wo* quite 
estranged from him in affection. 1768 Bkattik Minstr. 
1. xviii, His heart from cruel sport estranged, would bleed 
To work the wo of any living thing. 1780 Burkk Sp. Econ. 
Rsf. Wks. 1842 1 . 253 You are going to estrange his majesty* 
confidence from me. 1878 Gladstone Prim . Homer 106 
To direct them towards good persons . . and to estrange 
them from the bad. 

+ b. intr. for rtjl. To become alienated in 
feeling. Obs. rare. 

1649 Skldkn Laws Eng. 11. xxvii. (1739) 126 Pcrswading 
the King, that Foreign Princes estranged from him,. for 
some apprehensions they had of his departure from that 
way of Religion. 

t*. To change, render remote from one’s accus- 
tomed or normal condition ; to make unlike one- 
self; hence, to put beside oneself, madden. Obs. 

iS47 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes G j b, So farre did wr 
cstraunge our selfes, that wee could finde in our hartes to 
become seruile..to a forrein nacion. 1577 Hanmkr Anc. 
Eccl. Hist. (1619)86 Being mad andsodainly estranged and 
bereft of his wits. Ferret Fluor. Warres 1. ii. 10 

They sawe their souldier* so estranged from their former 
valour. x6xx Wither Mtstr. P hilar. (1633)687 That neither 
wasting Cares. .Might from what she is estrange her. 

5 . To render strange or unfamiliar in appearance ; 
to disguise, arch. 

a *637 B. Jonson Challenge at Tilt, Sure they are these 
garments that estrange me to you. 1875 (see Estrang- 
ing ppl. a.], 

+ if. pass. To be astonished. Obs. rare. [Cf. 
Sp. estrallarse.l 

1638 A. Foxtr. iVurt s' Surg. m, xxi. 284 At which [pru* 
nella in throat] some Surgeons are estranged [orig. het welch 
sommige voor sen wonder. . achten ] and others do slight it. 

Estranged (estr^ ndgd ),///. a. [f. Estrange 

V. + -ED 1 .] 

1 . In various senses of the verb. Now chiefly : 
Alienated in feeling or affection. Of manner, look, 
etc. : Indicating estrangement. 

155a Huloet, Estraunged, aliened, or put awaye, alicna - 
tus, a, urn. 1630 Lord Banians In trod., A countenance 
shy and somewhat estranged. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig 
Med. 1. | 46. 108, I bclecve that our estranged and divided 
ashes shall unite againe. 1650 Bulwkr Anthropomet. 171 
These therefore, who are so salvage and far estranged from 
humane life. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1132 Adam estrang'd 
in look and alter'd style. x8a6 Milman A. Boleyn (1827) 52 
Nor passion . . nor the love Of kindred touch this earth* 
estranged heart, 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. a? His last words 
had been uttered in estranged tones* i860 Pussy Min. 
Proph. 448 An estranged dress betokened an estranged heart. 

absol 1877 Sparrow Serm. xiii. x8o The estranged are 
reconciled, man is brought nigh to God. 

1 2 . Foreign. Obs. 

1619 Latham Falconry (1633) 36 These kindes of hawkes 
do leaue these countries, ana ad other estranged places. 

EatrangednMS (ustr^-nd^ednes). [f. prec. + 
-ness,] The state or condition of being estranged ; 
alienation in feeling or affection. 

1645 Prynne Vind. Four Questions 2 (L.) The greatest 
token of estrangedness or want of familiarity one with 
another. x66b Earl Orrery State Lett. (1743) II. 434 The 
estrangedness of the Irish papists, a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
(1716) I. 60 Instead of a suspicious estrangedness . . will 
spring up an humble confidence. s8x« Coleridge Aids 
J Kelt. (1848) I. 96 By estrangedness and distance from God. 
1869 S. W ilberforce Ox/. Lent Serm. 1 The long Gentile 
estrangedness. 

t Eitrangeftll, a - Obs. [ f. Estrange v . + 
-pul.] Foreign in appearance, strange. 

1613 Chapman Masque Inns qf Court Plays 1873 III. 93 
Buskins embrodered with gould, and entcrlac't with rewes 
of fathers ; Altogether estrangfull and Indian like. 

II BstrangelOf estr&ngheio (estr»*qg6U>). 
Also 8 estrangel, 9 eatrangela. [Syriac Jl^ ! 

estranged ; Noldeke accepts the view of Assemani 
that the word is a. Gr. arpoyyvKot rounded] An 
archaic form of the Syriac alphabet. Also altrib, 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Estrangel, the Estrangelus character, 

vol. in. 


a particular species or form of byriauk letter serving as 
capitals. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v„ The Aby^inians. .still 
occasionally use the estrancel character, 1893 H. Burghs* 
Hymns Ephraem Syrns Tntrod. 93 The four gospel* in 
the Estrangelo character. 1883 Palstogr . Sac. Facsimiles, 
Orient- Ser. viii. PI. xeix, A smalt, elegant Estrangelo. 
Mod. The Estrangelo Syriac version of the Gospels. 

Estrangement ( 6 sUvind 5 m£nt). [f. as prec. 

+ -mknt.] xhe action of estranging ; the condition 
of being estranged ; separation, withdrawal, alien- 
ation iu feeling or affection. 

1660 Ier. Taylor Dud. Dubit. m. ii. (R.), If extotnmuni- , 
cation be incurred, .he that is guilty, .is bound to submit to 
estrangements and separations. 1736 Blrkklev Disc. Ma - , 
g/st rates Wks. 1871 111 . 429 The prevailing contempt of 
God's word, and estrangement from his house. 1738 41 
Warburton Div. Legat. v. ( 1. Wks. 1811 V. 10 Moses, to 
prevent any such estrangement . .was careful to at quaint 
the chosen Family.. of their descent from one man and j 
woman. 18x8 Jab. Mill Brit . India 11 . v. v s<>6 Appic* 
heading a greater estrangement of the mind of the N train. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 261 The estrangement be* 1 
tween the King of England and the Prince of Orange be* , 
came daily more complete. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law 
in Sptr. W. v. (1884) 169 The estrangement of the soul I 
from God. 

t Estrangeness. Obs. rare-', [f. Ehtuangk 
a. + -NK38.] - Stuanoenksh. 

1549 Chaloner Erasm. Mori '9 Enc . N iv a, The hearer, 
mervailyng at the estrangenc&se of the devise. 

E stranger 1 {i&tTeind&zi). [f. as prec. a -er L] 
One who or that which estranges, parts asunder, 
or causes estrangement. 

x6«3 Drumm. ofHawth. Cypress Grove Wks. 117 Death 
is the violent estranger of acquaintance. 1850 Mrs Brown- 
ing Poems 1 . 130 What estranger, What ill most strong in 
evil, can be thrust Between the faithful Father and the Son. I 

t Efttra’nger ^. Obs. Also5-6eBtraunger. [a. 

O V . estranger (mod.F. It ranger) : sec St ii a no kk.] 

1. a. One belonging to another nation ; an alien, , 
foreigner, b. One belonging to another family or 
district ; a stranger. 

1471 Paxton Lett. No. 66^. II. 421 The Kyngsgret enemy* 
and rcbellis acompnnycd with enemy* estrangers be nowe 
aryved. 1550 J. Cork Eng \ Fr. Herald J 59 (1877)75 
Notwithstandyng this cxccdynge power of Estraungers, 
Heralde the usurper fought the battayle to th* utteraunce. 
1386 Fk rne Bias. Gentrie 297 That none of the family 
might alienate the coatearmor of their house, to the bearing 
of an estranger. 1641 Vermes de la Ley 148 Estrangers 
are . . sometimes they that be borne beyond the sea. 17x1- 
1800 in Bailey. 

2. Law. One who is not privy or party to an 
act, contract, title, etc.; ■= Stranger. 

1594 West Symbol. 11. $ 36 Any act. .to be done or per* 
formed . . by any estranger or estrangers to this present 
submission. x6xx Callus Stat. Sewers (1647) 183 There be 
two JoyntenanU, and one of them and an estranger do dis* 
seise the other. 1714 Scroggs Coutts-leet <cd. x) 90 If the 
Beasts of another Man are . . agisting my Land . and arc 
taken by an Estranger, I shall have a Replevin. 17x1-1800 
in Bailey. 

Estra*nghlg (estrFi’ndsiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -ing 1.1 The action of the vb. Estrange. 

1374 tr. Marlotat's Afocalips 43 The death of y* soule. . 
ix an vtter estranging of the soulc from God. 1607 Hikron 
Whs. I. 406 Ordinary estranging in body breedeth strange- 
nessc in affection, a 1677 Hale True Relig. ill. (1684) 38 
There arise Schisme*, Factions . . and studied estranging* j 
of Ptofcssors of Christianity. j 

Estra nging, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing a.] 
That estranges; cf. Estbangk v. 5 . 

1773 in Asii. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 59 The 
image of cold deAth, With his estranging agonies. 1873 
Howells Foregone Concl. viii. 119 The four stood in tnc 
pale, estranging moonlight. 

t Estr&’ngle, v. Obs. [ad. OF. € strangler 
(mod.Fr. Strangler)', see Astrangle, Strangle.] 
trans. — Strangle v. : in auot. to choke. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 134/2 A woman, .had a sonc dey* 
ing in who* throte was a bone of a fyxshe thwart whyche 
estr&ngled hym. 

Efttrapada (estrip/bd). [a. Fr. estrapade (cf. 
Sp. estrapada ), ad. It. strap pat a, f. strapparc to 
pull tight ; app. of Teut. origin ; cf. Ger. (Swiss) 
strapfen to draw, Ger. straff drawn tight.] 

1. The attempt of a horse to get ria of nis rider 
by rearing and Kicking. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). i8s8 in Webster. In mod. Diets. 

2. Hist, A torture consisting in attaching a per- 
son’s hands and feet to a rope, drawing him up 
by them to a great height, and then letting him 
fall suddenly ; >- Strappado. 

1896 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 004 He [Franci*] could ill 
afford to forsake a religion which allowed him so pleasantly 
to compound for his amatory indulgences by the estrapade. 
Ibid. (1858) I. v. 423 The estrapade was an infernal machine 
introduced by Francis into Paris for the better correction of 
heresy. 

Estray (&tr£F)> sb. and a. [a. AF. estray , vbl. 
sb. (taken coner .) f. estraier to stray : see Astray.] 
A. sb. Law. A stray animal ; * any beast not 
wild, found within any Lordship, and not owned 
by any man* (Cowell). 

(109a Britton i. xviii. f 3 Weyf ou estray nent cholengez 
de eynz le an et le iour si soit al seignur de la fraunchise 1 
i£94 West Symbol, ii. Chancerie §37 The like is it of an 
Estray or a Deodand. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) I. 334 All such Estrays and Cumeiings as. .should be 


taken or found upon the Abbott demesne*. 1714 School* 
Court s-Uet (cd. 3) 105 The Estray shall be proclaimed in 
the two next Market Towns. >763 Blackbionk C omm. 1 
098 Any beast may be an estray, that is by nature tame m 
reclaimable. 1776 in Stonehouse Ax holme (1839) 145 lhe 
1 Lord's Bailiff, or receiver of estrays. 1830 Longk. Bv Fire- 
side, Pegasus in J'ound vi, The. .village crier. .proclaiming 
there wan an extiay to sell. 

b. hattsf 

1381 I .ambardk Etren. (1602) 589 Many things haue 
escaped me vnxecii. .and it shall not bee harde for him that 
meeteth with such Estrais to take and lodge them in their 
right Titles here. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. IxKvii. 
43* This happy estray, thus restored, begs leave by me to 
acknowledge its lo vefy owner. 1833 Kane Gnnnell Exp. 
xxxviii u 8*6) 350 This poor little wanderer was an estmy 
from his fellows 1881 K. C. Siedman in St nbn. Mag. Oct. 
817 How he seises on some promising estray. 

B. adj. Of an animal: That is astray, rare. 

t ?*SNh .hols Bt it ton I. 916 Things found, which do not 
l>elong to anybody, as wreck of sea, beasts estray (orig. 
estravagauntes) rabbits, hates, etc. 

Estray (tati< ; » , \ V. arch. [ad. OF. estraier'. 
see Astray 7'.] intr. To Stray, lit. and Jig. 

157a R. H. tr. l.auaterus' (thosirs (1596* 199 If the 
auucicnt Fat hei shad so doonc, they had not est rayed mo 
farre from the Apostles simplicitie. i<nm> Tourneur l'ran\f. 
Met. 1 , The lamfies that sometime did estray. 160a Daniel 
Hytmn's Tri . iv. Hi, This nymph one day Estrays apart. 

I and leaves her Company. 1660 tr. Amyratdus' treat. 

I Relig. 11. ix. 289 How could it be that men should so pro* 

[ digiously neglect the glory of God, unless they were estrayed 
irom their end, since they were made for it If 1833 Singi f* 
ton Virgil 1 . 44 One of the sisters led Gallus extinyina by 
Pei messus' streams To th' Aon mountains. 01864 Haw* 
j THORNE Eng. Notedfk. (1879) I. st>\ Just estray ing a little way. 

Hence Eatray ed ppl. a., that ha* stinycd. 
E a tray ing vbl. sb. 

1333 Act 27 Hen. I'llf, c. 7 | j Estraicd cattcll tlaimed 
andproued by the owners 1580 Siunry A rtadia ill. (16112) 
310 The sweele tomh of that hand seemed to In* estrayed 
powers so heauenly a thing, etc. 1598 Yong Diana 318 
But cucrtnorc dcspairc. . From former course of mimic doth 
cause estraying. i6ao J. Wilkinson Cor. 4* Sheriffs, Ctt. 
Letts 140 b, And likewise you shall present all such ratiel 
cNlmicd as shall usually come within your office. 1883 
W. R, Williams in But lev's Bible- Wit, I. 366 The shepherd 
seeking his estrayed sheep. 

Estrayte, oba. form of Khtkeat. 
tE'stre* Obs. Also 3 eastre, 4 e*ter(e, 
heatre, 5 eature, ©atyr. [a. OF. estre being, con- 
dition (in pi. •-» sense 2), orig. a subst. use of est re 
, (mod.F. tire) to be. In sense 2 b this was in Fr. 
j already coniused with another word, «Pr. estra 
fem., of unknown etymology.] 

! 1 . Condition of being, wav of life, position, cir- 

| cumstances ; also, a state of things. 

I r 1300 K. A /is. 5467 To wite of Alisaundrc* estre . Crete 
1 wille had Porus the kyng. c 1314 Guy IVanv. (A.) 1563 Siker 
bou be bat al mi pine & alle mine estris ichil telle pe. c 1330 
K. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 94 He told him of alle be csterr, 
bat him mettc b at nyght. *393 Onwi R Con/, I. 272 What 
shall I telle unto Silvestre Or of your name or of your cstie. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 1559 Thay.. talked and toldc Off othii 
estres fulle olde. 

2 . concr. a. A place ; places generally ; hence 
the parts about a country ; localities, a region ; 
also an estate, dominions. 

c 1x03 Lay. 3583 Leir is an is londc, itumc ouer we streme 
to isen is castrcsse. 1303 R. Brunne J/andl. Synne 10586 
So long he (Tumna] leuede yn b»* ext re pat forliys name he 
hyjt r l uncestre. c 1330 — Citron. (1810) 891 'lo Wales it 
William schakcn, estres to tpic. Ibid. 145 Hcl>ouht Two 
maners tille his estre. /bid. 312 Jon regned in H* 
kyng auhten^ere. r 1430 Lydc. BoOtas, 111. v. (i«4) 74a, He 
gan etpie thestres of the place, t 1440 Bone rlor. 293 He 
tokc hym come To spere the estvrs of Rome. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxiii. 221 The noble baron of Stafford priked 
hir hors vp and doune by the hyllet for to kept the estre* 
[ed. 13x0 cstrees) of the countrey. 

b. Chiefly pi. Apartments, dwellings, quarters ; 
the inner rooms in a house, divisions or alleys in 
a garden, etc. 

a ixxs Ancr. R. 296 Brouhte o brune alle hire huse* ( v . r. 
eaitres.] a 1300 Cursor M. 225a (Cott.) Hit esters tal we 
see ful suyth. c 1300 K. Alts. 7611 Y wol seride hire love* 
drewry, And hire hestritekeatpy^* c * 33 ° A rth, 4 Mer. 816 
At hir dore and hir fenester Haade y blisced and ech ester 
c 13*0 Will. Paleme 1768 $cde a groin ofgrece in b« gardyn 
to pleie to bi*hold b® estre* & b® Tierberct ho faiie. ^ itfS 
Chaucfr /*, G. W. 171 1 Lucrece, The husbonde knew the 
estris wel & fyn. c 1400 Beryn 556 For thow knowest bettei 
then I, al the estris of this house, go vp thy selff and spy. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 1448, I wente Aboute the place ; it was 
not left, Tyl 1 hadde all the gardyn bene In the cttica that 
men might sene. 1470-83 Malory A rthur xix. vii, Pleaseth 
it yowto see the esturetf^ printed by Ca.xtoft cflures] of this 
caste). *773 in Ash. 

3 . Apj). used for: Fruit, produce. 

a 1300 A. E. Psalter Uiv (lxv.J 11 Fele falde hit ettres in 
J b® land (Vulg. multiplka genimtna ejus (sc. terror)]. 

Estreat totrrt), sb. Law. Forms : 6 ©■- 
trayte, -eyt, 6- estreat. Also 5-7 aphet. strete, 
(5 street©), [a. AF. estrete, OF. estraite (in law 
Lat, ex fr acta', fcm. sb. from pa. pple. of estraire 
to extract L. extrahfre , f. ex out trahtre to 
draw. Cf. Fr. extrait Extract.] 

1 . 1 The true extract, copy, or note of tome ori- 
ginal writing or record, esp. of fines, amercements, 
etc., entered on the rolls of a court to be levied 
by the bailiff or other officer ’• (Wharton.) 
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[1*9* Britton i. xxii. ft 7 Qi ount .plus 1 ev6 qe oontenu 
ne fu»t en les esiretes de noster Eschelcer.J c 1440 Front} . 
Parv. 480 Street*. catchepoir*J l>ok to gader py mercy, 
mentys. 1479 in Eng. Gilds <1870) 421 The seide Toune 
clerk to make vp his Stretys vnto the Baillif*. 15x4 Frrz- 
here. Just. Pros (153®) J 37 b * Shall be boundc and shall 
make theyr Eatrayte*. x6os F. Tate Housek. Ord. Edw . //, 

| 24 (1876)17 The clarke of the market .. shal deliver 
..the stretes into the warderobe. 1841 Termes de la Ley 
178 tireenc waxe ..signifies the estreats of issues fines 
and amercements. 1070-88 Seer. Sertr. Money Chou. 4 
7 ns. (Camden Soc.) 160 To supply the estreats of the patents 
in ihe i6th year of King Ch. 3‘\ *857 Toulm. Smith Parish I 
107 Estreats —that is copies— of all the fines and forfeitures 
imposed. 1875 Stubbs Const. Htst. II. xvi. 45a noie % The 
entreats or rate roils of the general taxation. 

trans/. 16 as Lihlk Dm Bart as , Nos 158 What are they 
hut estreats of those originals ? Whcrof tn’ Almighty word 
engrouc the portrature. 

b. Clerk of the list teats (sec quot.). 

1667 E. Chambkrlaynk St. Gt. Brit. i. u. xiii. (1743) iao 
The office of the Clerk of the Estreats Is to receive every 
term the estreats or extracts out of the office of the Remem. 
brancer. 17*1-1800 in Bailey. *833 Craob Tochnot. Diet. 

1 2 . transf. in pi. The fines themselves and other 
payments enforced by law. Obs. 

t 1550 Plumpton Corr. 355 He did receive xi*. .over and 
above your rents and your estreat*. 163© in Nichols 
Churchw. Acc. St. Margarets Westm. (1797) 40 John 
Fennell and Ralph Atkinson collectors of the estreats for 
repair of Brentford Bridge and Knightsbridge. 1640 Order 
l to. Commons in Rushw. Hist . Coll. 111. (169a) I. 154 The 
said Clerks Wages, and the several Fines and Estreats 

Estreat (estrrt), v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . trans. To extract or take out the record of 
(a fine, bail, recognizance, etc.) and return it to 
the court of exchequer to be prosecuted. 

13*3 Fitzherb. Surv. 38 The issues and profytes of them 
are estreyted by the xayd iuatices, and returned in to the 
kynges cscheker. 1849 Skldkn Laws Eng. it. xi. (1739) 50 
If they were not arrayed, then the Recognizances of suen 
as undertook the work, are estreated. 1737 Col. Esc. Penn. 
IV. 356 Lest their Recognizances should be estreated. 18 *7 
Hall am Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiii. 8 The fines thus im. 
posed upon jurors had been estreated into the exchequer. 
Mod. The recognizance* were ordered to be estreated. 

2 . loosely. To exact (a fine) ; to enforce forfeiture 
of (anything). 

1647 Boylk Agst. Swearing Wks. 1773 VI. 34 The poor 
..seem to have a title.. to tno amerciaments that are es- 
treated upon trespasses against their Lord. 1843 Levfr 
J. Hinton xix, The old farmer saw his tricks confiscated, 
and his games estreated. 

Estreg, var, of Estriohk, Obs. 

Estren, obs. form of Eastern. 

Estrepe (estrr *p\ v. Law. [ad. OF. estrepe-r 
^Pr. edrepar'.— L. ex stir part to root up (see Ex- 
tirpate).] trans . (See quot.) 

167a Cowki.i. fnterpr., Estr*f>e y to make Spoil by a 
Tenant for Life in I^ands or Woods, to the prejudice of him 
in the Reversion. x7st~x8ooin Bailey. In mod. Diet*. 

Estrepement (tetri' *pment). Forma: 6 es- 
treppemenfc, 7 estrepment, -ipament, 7-8 es- 
treparaent, 8- estrepement. Also 7 aphet. strep- 
ment. [a. AF. estrepement , f. estreper : see prec.] 

1 . 'Wasting' of lands, esp. ‘Any spoil or waste 
made by tenant for life, upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in reversion ; also, making 
land barren by continual ploughing* (Wharton). 
Writ of estrepement (see quot. 1768: this was 
abolished by 3 and 4 Will, lv. c. 27). 

1503 Will of Copyueer (Somerset Ho ),W l oute eny estrep- 
uement or wast. *607 Cowell Inteipr ., Estrepement or 
Estripament. 1736 Bailky, Estrepamcnt. XTfti T. Robin- 
son Gavelkind 11. i. 151 Without doing any Estrepement, 
Waste, or Exile. 1768 Blackstonr Comm. III. 335 And 
the writ of estrepement lay at the common law . . to stop 
any waste which the vanquished party might be tempted 
to commit. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diet*. 

1 - 2 . (See quot.) Obs. 

In case* of felony and Petit Treason the king had the 
right of estrepement. i. e of enjoying the felon** lands for a 
year and * wasting ’ them to his heart’s content. This 
being to the injury of the lord of the fee, it became custom- 
ary to compound with the king for the right of extrepe- 
ment, which came to be represented merely by a fine. 

fx&to J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 435 Estrep- 
ments, goods of fugitives and of convict, attainted, out- 
lawed, and wayved persons. 

t Efttre-te. Obs . rare. [a. OF. estraite in 
same sense L. extracta : see Estreat.] Extrac- 
tion, origin ; hence, nature. 

*393 Gower Con/. I. 87 Toward this vice of which we 
trete There ben yet tweie of thilke estrete. 

Estrieh, estridge. [var. of Ostrich, q.v.; 
and cf. Pr. estru*.] 
fl. - Ostrich. Obs . 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker *85 Fungus , a flfynch [vet 
an Estrieh, secundum qnosdam], a 15a® Skelton Phylfyp 
Sparou* 478 The estrygc, that wyll cate An horshowe. 
1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 134 The Estrieh disgesteth harde 
yron to preserue hi* health. 1606 Shakb. Ant. 4 CL Hi. 
xiii. 197 To be furious, Is to be frighted out of feare, and 
in that moode The Doue will pecke tho Estridge. 41 1653 
D Daniel Idyll iv. 7 The Estrieh may digest A Broken 
Kocke, and on a Plough-Share feast. 1687 A. Lovell tr, 
Bergerac's Com. Hist. Moon II. 7a A kind of Estridge. 

2 . (See quot ) 

184a Brands Diet. Sc., Estrieh , the commercial name of 
the tine down of the ostrich. 183)8 Simmond* Diet* Trade. 
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Estridge , the fine soft down which lies under the feathers 
of the ostrich. 

8 . attrib. and Comb. 

1460 Will 0/ Tame (Somerset Ho ), Ciphum cum esterige- 
feders. 8* Skki.ton Speke Parrot 80 Ic dien serueth 
for the erstrych father, 1613 S. Rowlands Pairs of Spy- 
Knaves B iy a. Point the Feather-maker not to fade to 
plume my head with his best Estridge tayle. a 1634 Ran- 
doli'H Muses Loohing-gl. 111. iu t> He shall eat something 
else too that rides here; He try his estridg stomack. 1634 
S. R. Noble Soldier iv. i. Pullen O. PL I. 307 Taught me 
Estridge-fike, To digest Iron and Steele. 1649 G. Daniel 
/' rinarch ., Hen. r, cxcviq Everie Bow.. May weare a 
Scarfe, each Shaft, an Estrieh Plume. 1885 [see Estery 
feather). 17x3 tr. PancirolluP Rerum Mem. II. i. 376 
This Tree bears a Flower, .about the bigness of an Estrieh- 
Egg. x8is J. Smyth Pract . of Customs 355 Ostrich, or 
Extridge wool, is used as a substitute for beaver. 

t E'striohe. Obs, Also 1 6aat-rice, «> auat- 
ridge, est(e)ryoh(e, 8 estreg. [f. East + Riche ; 
cf. -RIC.] 

1, a. An eastern kingdom or country, b. In 
OE. spec. The East -Frankish kingdom. 

*93 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.>, Her on kysum geare for 
se micla here, eft of bairn east rice westweard. a saoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 45 pe pre kinge.* )>e comcn of estriche. 

2. attrib. Estrieh board : applied to timber 
coming from Norway or the Baltic. 

[It i* not quite certain that this is rightly placed here ; cf. 
Ger. estrieh floor (which however strictly means a plaster 
floor). But the similar use of estlande (see Eastland) 
strongly *upports the view here adopted. J 
1330 Proelam. in Riley Mem. Load. (1868) 361 Divers 
boards of estrichesbordc. .6/. 12*. 4 d. 1354 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 91 In xii) bord. de Estriche einp. pro feretro 
Beat! Wilfridi cxaltanuo 2 s. 2d. 1439 Bury Iritis { Caindcn 
Soc.) 2A2 Duo scabclla de estryche board. 1481-90 Henuard 
Housen. Bks. (Roxb.) 33, Xij austriec boorde, and viij. other 
boordes. 15x4 Inv. Goods in Gentl. Mag. (1834) CIV. 1. 47 
In the parlour, a table of Estriche bourde with ij tristclk 
1706 Phillips, Estreg bords , Boards, Deal or Firr. brought 
from the Eastern Parts. 17x3 in Krrsey. i860 Rogers 
Agric. \ Prices I. xx. 480 The better kinds [of boards] 
were (ailed estrieh and wainscot. 

Estrin, obs*. form of Eastern. 

II E*stro. Obs. [It. estro * poetic rage’ (Barctti), 
ad. L. oestrus in same sense, lit. gadfly.] Inspira- 
tion, irresistible impulse. 

1606 Marston Parasitaster II. Diij, With.. this same 
Estro, or Enthusiasmc. . Will wc goc rate the Prince, 
t E'stn&nce. Obs. [f. as next : see -anck.] 
Heat, warmth. 

1818 in Todd [with quot. from Sir T. Browne ; the pas- 
sage occurs in Pseud. lSp. v. xxi, but cdd. 1646, 1650, 1658, 
1672, 1686 read aestuation. ] Hence in later Diets. 

t E atnant, a. Obs. Also 7 ^Rstuant. [ad. L. 
sestuant-em, pr. pple. of ee stud re to boil, be in- 
flamed.] Boiling hot. 

c 1400 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 434 Yit leve a litcl hool oute 
attc to brethe, Thairc hcctcs estuant forto alcthe. 1633 [see 
zEstuani]. 

Estuarial (csti«|C^riai), a. [f. L. k$ tudri-um 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to an estuary. 

So Bfttaa'xian a. — prec. 

1883 Standard 13 May 3/5 The construction of the estua- 
rial works. 1880 Webster Su/pL, Estuarian. 

Estuarine (e stiuarcin), a. [f. Estuary or L. 
wsluari-utHy after analogy of mar-ine, lacustr-inc \ 
see -ink.] Of or lielonging to an estuary ; esp. of 
strata, etc. formed or deposited in an estuary. 

1849 Murchison Situria xii. 307 The lowest estuarine 
rone of Scotland. 1838 Geikie Hist. Boulder x. 193 The 
remains of .. estuarine, .organisms. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Life vi. 102 Clearly marked shore and estuarine deposits. 

Estuary (e*sti#&ri). Forms: 6 eatuarie, (7 
estuar), 6- estuary ; also zEstuaby. [ad. L. 
testudri-umy prop. adj. * tidal *, hence a tidal 
marsh or opening, f. sestus heat, boiling, bubbling, 
tide.] 

1 . gen. A tidal opening, an inlet or creek through 
which the tide enters ; an arm of the sea indenting 
the land, rare in mod. use. 

X338 Lkland I tin. V. 39 A greate Sande with a short© 
Estuary into the Lande. 1665 Manley Grotius' Ltnu C. 
Warres flio Two Castles . . sufficiently defended . . by the 
Estuary of the Sea. 1781 W. Gilpin Wye (1780) 128 The 
finest estuary [Cardiff] wc had seen in Wales. x8s3 Hkbrr 
Jml. (1828) II. xxi. 389 The country resembled extremely 
a large aestunry, but studded with rocky islands. 1839 
Stonkhousr Axholme 57 The word Fleet means an estuary 
or arm of the sea. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. v. 238 The 
La Plata, .is rather an estuary of the sea than a river. 

2 . spec. The tidal mouth of a great river, where 
the tide meets the current of fresh water. 

. *S* • Slow Annates (1615) 3 The Riuer of Taus. .breaketh 
into the German *ea, and at y* mouth forceth great estuars 
or armes of the sea. 1798 Shrink Tour S. Wales (T.), The 
river swells into a great estuary, and in sight forms the 
Bristol Channel, a slot W. Gilpin (TA Among the solitary 
birds, which frequent the estuaries 01 rivers. x8y> Lyell 
Prime, Geol. I. 265 Estuaries (a term which we confine to 
inlets entered both by rivers and tides of the sea). 1853 
Phillips Rivers Yorksh. i. 1 Estuaries worthy of such 
tributaries. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. axa Upraised deposits 
of silt . . skirt the estuary of the Clyde. 

+ 8. A place where liquid boils up, Obs. 

1684 Boylk Wks. (1773) IV. 709 Whether ,. over the 
asstuary. .there arise any visible mineral fumes. 
trasstf. x8a$ New Monthly Mag. XV I. 50 Bacon was ac- 


customed to take a draught of March-beer towards bed- 
time. to settle this actuary of his mind. 

+ 4 . A vapour- bath, Obs. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 189 Chirurgions have in- 
vented a certain Actuary, .like a bird-cage. 1706 Phillips, 
/Estuary. 

6. attrib. (sometimes quasi -adj. Estuarine)^ 

183a Lyell Prime . Geol, II. 380 Estuary shells are more 
frequently liable . . to be intermixed with the exuvias of 
pelagic tribes. 1845 Darwin Yoy. Nat. viL (165a) iao My 
reasons for considering the Pampjean formation to Se au 
estuary deposit were, etc. 1884 Daily News 7 Oct. 6/1 
While the estuary fishermen have reaped a remunerative 
harvest, the rod men have had little or no fishing. 

Estuate, -at ion, var. ff. zEstuate, -ation. 
t Eatxrdiant. Obs . [a. OFr. estudiant , pr. 
pple. of estudier\ see Estudy v. Cf. Studiant.] 
A student. 

148s Caxton Myrr. 111. viL 14a Scynt dionysc . . beyng 
an estudyaunt in grece. 1494 Fabyan, vu. 526 They sent y* 
estudyauntys of y* lawc, canon & cyuyle. 

t EstU'dy, v. Obs. Forms: 3 astudie, 5-6 
eetudio, -ye. [a. OF. estudier (mod.F. itudier) 
ad. late L. studidre y f. studium Study. Cf. Pr. 
and Sp. estudiar, Pg. esludar, It. sludiare .] =* 
Study v. r trans. and intr. 

c xsas Aner. R. 200 Auh abuten keos, )>enchcS & astudiefi 
wel swude. 1474 Caxton Cktsse 11. iii. (i860) B viii b, 
Theyr ofiyce is. .to estudyc diligently in such wyse . *0 that 
they be not founde corupt. 1491 — Vitas Patr. 1. vii. 10 b, 
He taughte hern to do wel. to estudie, etc. 1330 J. Cork 
Eng. 4* Fr. Herald. § 303 (1877) 116 The great nombre of 
gentilmen . . alwayes cstudyeng the lawes of the realme. 
Hence Bstu’died ppl. a., learned, 
xsso J. Coke Eng. 4* Fr. Herald. § 167 (1877) 107 The 
most parte of them dc we) estudied in the lawe* of God. 

t EstU'dy, sb. Obs. [a. OF. estudie Study, 
f. L. studium .] Care, desire, zeal ; « STUDY sb. 

1483 Caxton Cato E iij, They dyd put all theyr estudyc 
for to knowe the faytes or dedes of thauncientes. 1483 
— Golden Leg. 221/3 r I hey bothe were of one louc, of one 
cstudye and of one wylle. 

II Estnfa (cstri fa). [Sp. estufa , heated room, 
vapour bath, corresp. to It. sltifa t OF. estuve 
(mod.F. Mwc ) ; of Teut. origin : cf. OHG. stupa 
(Ger. stube room) : see Stove.] An underground 
chamber, in which a fire is kept constantly burn- 
ing ; used by the Pueblo Indians of Spanish North 
America as a place of assembly. 

1873 Pakkman in N. Amer? Rer>. CXX. 43 Estufa*, or 
subterranean chambers . . where the men of the community 
meet for social, deliberative, and religious purposes. 1876 
L. H. Morgan ibid. CXXIII.8^ Circular estufas found in 
connection with the new Mexican pueblos. x88x — Con- 
trib. Amer. Ethnol. 148 The regular time for meeting in 
the estufa is the last day of December. 

t Estuo’gity. Obs. [f. L. eesluds-us (see zEs- 
tuous) full of heat, f. xstus heat + -ity.] A 
heated state or condition. 

1657 Tomlinson Renous Disp. 222 It. .tempers the estu- 
osity of the blood. 17x0 Fuller Phartn. Extemp 1^8 A 
Refrigerating Expulsion . . tempers flatulent Estuositics of 
the Hypochondria. 1730 Ibid. (ed. 4) 153 Heat, Estuosity, 
Erosions of the Stomach, and Thirst. 

Esture, var. form of zEsturk, Obs . 

1613 Chapman Odyss. xn. in The seas retain . . their out- 
rageous esture there. 178a- 1800 in Bailey ; x8a8 in Web- 
ster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Estward(e, obs. form of Eastward. 

Efltyme, obs. form of Esteem. 

Estynct, var. of Extinct v. Obs. 

Esundlre, obs. form of Asunder. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 338 He had gedird his grese & 
grune psum esundire. 

+ E*3Hir#, Obs . rare ~ ! . [f. ts- ppl. stem of 

edfre to eat + -UBS.] The process of eating. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 738 More suave and whol* 
some both for medicinal! uses and esure. 

t Estrri&l, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. esuridlis , f« 
Usuries hunger.] Pertaining to hunger, given up 
to fasting. 

1636-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1708 Mottrux Rabelais v. 
i, These esurial idle Days [ F r. f erics esuriales). 
t EiUTiate. V. Obs. [f . L. esuri-cs hunger + 
-ate ^.1 intr. To hunger. 

16*3-6 Cockrram, Essunate [siej. 

Esnrienoe (/$ifi*»riens). [f. L. esurient em,y>r. 
pple. of esurire : see Esurient and -enoe.] The 
state of being esurient ; hunger, appetite ; * needi- 
ness and greediness \ 

x8*s Coleridge Lit, Rem. (1836) II. 338 Esurienc* . . the 
origin and interpretation of whose name is found in the 
Hebrew root signifying hunger, and thence capacity. 1831 
Carlyle Sterling 1. viii. (1873) 53 A ray of empyrean light 
but imbedded . . in such indolences and esunences as had 
made strange work with iL 1880 Swinburne Study Ben 
Jonson 40 No pretext beyond the fact of esuricnce. .1* sug- 
gested for the villainy of Subtle. 

Banvienoy (*siu« ri£nsi). [f. at prec. + -ency.] 
The quality or state of being esurient ; fondness 
for eating. 

18x9L.fi unt Indicator No. is (x8aa) 1 . 91 HU third era 
of esuriency takes place in the house of a Spanish gentle- 
man. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 2*3 That were 
as endless as Mr. Dando’s infinite esuriency. *888 W. ( S. 
Lilly Chapt. Europ. Hist. 1 . 30 The eye speaks of nothing 
but dull esuriency. 
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Esurient (/siusri£nt), a. [ad. L . esurient -em, 
pr. pple. of esurire to be hungry, desidcrativc 
vb. f. is * ppl. stem of tdtre to eat.] 

A. adj. 1 . Hungry : in early use chiefly fig. 
Now humorously pedantic in lit. sense, or (with 
nftniniscence of Juvenal's G me ulus esuriens) in 
the sense * impecunious and greedy'. 

a 167s Wood Life (1848) 107 He f A. Wood] might advance 
his esurient genie in antiquities, especially in those of the 
said t uni versitie. 1691 — Ath . Ox on. II. 867 He was as 
esurient after fame as Tom Coryate. 1790 J. Williams 
Shrot*e Tuesday (1794) 3a Esurient Ruin snail be taught to 
spare Those altars congregated Virtues rear. 1813 Lamb 
Elia, Pop, Fallacies , To sit esurient at his own table, and 
commend the flavour of his venison upon the absurd strength 
of his never touching it himself., *837 Carlyle Fr . Rev, i. 
iv. iv, He is an esurient, unprovided Advocate ; Dan ton by 
name. 1854 Badham Halueut. 476 Juvenal's picture of an 
esurient Greek. 1858 Sat. Ret*. VI. *>59/3 The English 
Cabinet annually avails itself of the delightful facility thus 
afforded to esunent ichthyophagi. 1881 Spectator 15 Jan. 
81 Untrustworthy, esurient, broken attorneys. 

b. transf. 

1710 Fuller Pharm. Extemp. (1730) 156 Calcin'd Harts- 
horn. .must needs, .leave its Pores empty and esurient. 

U 2. catachr. Pertaining to appetite or the love of 
eating; gastronomic. 

x8ai New Monthly Mag. I. 438 Esurient and bibulous 
reminiscences ooze from its surface. 185a BlaJew. Mag . 
LXXI 749 Let them.. extend the esurient knowledge of 
their race, .inculcate educational cookery. 

B. sb. A greedy person. 

1891 Wood Ath. Oxon, (1817) III. 965 An insatiable esu- 
rient after riches and what not. 


Hence Ssirrlentlj adv., hungrily. 

1883 G. A. MacDonnkll Chess Life Pitt. 106, I..was 
waiting esuriently the appearance of tne committee in order 
to commence our refection. 

t Esurine, a, and sb. Ohs. Also 7 easurine. 
[ad. mod.L. esurin-us, app. irreg. f. Usuries 
hunger ; used by Paracelsus in the sense * pro- 
moting appetite , with reference to medicaments 
of an acid nature ; subsequently (in pre-scientific 
chemistry) used as the distinctive epithet of mineral 
acid salts, and sometimes interpreted as * eating, 
corrosive '.] 

A. adj. a. Promoting appetite ; also, inclined to 
eat ; (of the appetite) voracious, b. Having the 
nature of a mineral acid ; corrosive. Esurine salts : 
* such as arc of a fretting or eating quality' (Bailey). 

[a 1541 Paracelsus Buck v. den Tartarischen Kratukh. 
(1589) 246 Nuhn ist Esurinum Acelosum cin Artzney die 
von ihrer Natur den Magen so hungerig machet das* er 
begert zu essen vnesscntlichc Spciss, und aber was er begert 
das verzchrt er. a 1644 Van Helmont Paradoxa in. § 10 
Wks. (1704) 650 Sal quoddatn hermaphroditicum metallorum, 
quod defectu nominis esurinum sive acetosum re et nomine 
vocari cocpit.J 1651 Biggs New Dtsp. 218 Digestible, esu- 
rine, and depascent ferment. s6$> French Yorksh. Spa 
vi. 5*; By esurine salt I understand . . a certain acid vapour 
applicable to all Metals and Minerals. 166a H. Stuhbk lud. 
Nectar vii. 156 Whatever will saturate that esurine [ printed 
esurive] Humour upon the Stomach. Z669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol . Chym. 2 Every vitriol is made of an esxurine salt. 
£1676 Wiseman (J.), The air of Hampstead in which., 
there is always something esurine and acid. ..sb, p. 
Madan Tunbr. Waters in 7 Lari. Mtse. I. 59* If at dinner 
you have an esurine appetite, take care not to eat too 
much. 

t B. sb. Obs. A medicine which provokes appe- 
tite or causes hunger. 

1773 in Ash ; hence in mod. Diets. 

+ Esxrrioxi. Obs. [ad. L. esurion-em in same 
sense, f. esurire : see EsukikntJ A hungry fellow. 

x6s6 in Blount Glossogr. 17c* in Crocker. 1775 in A«n. 

+ Emri-tion. Obs. [f. L. esurire : see Esu- 
rient and -TION.] The state or condition of being 


hungry. 
Et, MI 


_ >678-96 in Phillips ; >77$ in Ash. 

Et, ME. variant of At prep. 

Et, obs. form of Eat. 

-•t, suffix, forming diminutives from sbs., repre- 
sents OF. -et masc., - ele (mod.F. - ette ) fern., cor- 


resp. to Pr. -et, - eta , Sp. - ito , - it a (also -etc, - eta 
in adopted words), It. -etto, -etta Com. Romanic 
- Uto , - ilia , of unknown (? non-Latin) origin. In 
Eng. the suffix occurs chiefly, in Fr. words adopted 
into ME., as basnet , bullet , crotchet, fillet, gullet, 
hatchet , mallet, pocket, pullet , sonnet, tablet , turret, 
etc. ; most of these are now used without any 
consciousness of their original diminutive sense. 
The distinction in form between the masc. and 
fern, suffixes was not often observed even in ME. ; 


the spelling -ete however occasionally occurs for 
OF. -ete, as in pole/e Pullet; in adoptions from 
mod.F. in 16th and 17th c. -et represented Fr. 
-ette as well as -et (e.g. in facet, islet) ; in more 
recent adoptions the latter usually remains as 
-ette. The suffix has been little used as an Eng- 
lish formative, though words like riveret are found 
in 17th c. writers. Certain Fr. diminutives formed 
with - et on sbs. ending in -el (either diminutive or 
adjectival) have been adopted into Eng., and have 
given rise to the suffix -let, which has been largely 
employed to form diminutives in Eng. 


BtfcOism \i ta*iz % m\ [f. Or. fjra, eta, the name I 
of the letter rj t after the analogy of Lambdacism 
(G r. Kafi&Bcuctff fibs).] The ‘ Erasmian 9 pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek letter rj as f) or (<"•) as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘Reuchlinian' or modem 
Greek pronunciation J). CLItacism. So BtaoUt, 
one who practises or uphold* etacis»m. 

1833 E. Robinson Ir. Buttmann's Gr. Gram. 21 note, 
The Krasinimi (mode of pronunciation J is also called Eta- 
cism (e like a in hate). 

II £t&gtre (rta^er . [Fr. itaghe, f. itage shelf, 
story.] A piece of furniture having a number of 
shelves or stages, one above another, for receiving 
articles of elegance or use. 

Simmondb Diet. Trade, Etagrre , a piece of cabinet 
furniture; a what-not, side-board, dumb-waiter or set of 
shelves. *884 NavVork Herald 27 Oct. 1 4 Etageres. I 

E tamine. Also 8 etamin. [a. br. etamine : 
see Estamin.] i 

t a.^EsTAMiN [obs.). b. (see ouot. 1884.) I 

1714 Fr. Bh. of Rates 378 Etamin* fine. . Ktamins common. 
1884 West. Doily Press 13 June 7/6 Etamine, a sort of em- 
broidered canvas. . likely to be worn at spas. 1886 Pall \ 
Mall G. 3 June 8/1 A. .dainty chcmiset of cream dtaminc. 1 

Etc., an abbreviation of Et cetkka. 

Et 04 t*ra, etcetera (ct,se*tcr&). Also et 
caotera ; often abbreviated as etc., St 0. [a. J.. et 
cetera ( et and -4- cetera, often written art era, the rest, 
ncut. pi. of *ceterus the other).] 

1 . As phrase: And the rest, and so forth, and so 
on (cf. Gr. kqjL rd \011rd, Ger. und so weifer), in- 
dicating that the statement refers not only to the 
things enumerated, but to others which may be 
inferred from analogy. Occasionally used when 
the conclusion of a ouotation, a current formula 
of politeness, or the like, is omitted as being well 
known to the reader. 

A custom formerly common, but now nearly disused c\- 
iept in certain government offices, is to write 1 Ac., Ac. ’ in 
the addresses ofletters, as a substitute for the titles of office 
or dignity affixed to ihe name of the person addressed 

1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 37 Also a gowne . . in ward, Ac. 
a 1450 Knt , de la Pour cxiii. 154 Not to forvete the toun- ■ 
tesse moder unto the erle et cetera. Murk ( onjut . 

i 'indale Wks. 61 2/1 The woordcs of saynt Paulc, It is ini|>ok- 
sible that they whiche hauc once been illumined, &c. 1640 
in Rushw Hist . Coll. III. 11. n86, I A. If. do swear, That 
I do approve the Doctrine and Discipline . .established m I 
the Church of England . . nor will I ever give my Consent 
to alter the Government of this Church by Archbishops, , 
Bishops, Deans, and Archdeacons, Ac. 1743 J. Elton in j 
Hanwny Trav. (1762) 1. v. Ixvii. 306, 1 beg you will nut lose 
one single thought upon me. I am, Ac. i860 All Y Round 1 
No. 47. 497 In the name of the indigent classes themselves 
..etcetera. Mod. I remain, Yours, etc. 

2 . As sb. Also pi, etceteras. a. The phrase 
as a name for Itself. Also attrib., as in Etcetera 
Oath , a form of oath which the convocation of 
1640 attempted to impose on the English clergy : 
sec quot. 1640 in J. 

*597 Shakb. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 198 Come wee to full Points 
here, and are et cetera'* nothing. 1640 in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. (1721) III. 11. 1206 This Clause is admjnistcr’d with an 1 
Ac. which we conceive was never tendered in any Oath l>c- j 
fore now. 1640 Ld. Digby Sp. 9 Nov. ibid. IV. lit. -\i Be- I 
sides the bottomless Perjury of an Et extera. 1640 Sir I. j 
Cui.rKri{R ibid. IV. in. 33 Besides the Et c&tcra Oath. ! 
>656 Hkylin Extr. Vapulans 208, I thought our Author 
had l>een such an enemy to all etc xt eras, because of the | 
mysterious import . . which they carry with them. x68x Ess. 1 
Peace 4 Truth Ch. (Fly Leaf*, The Year 1640, when the Et j 
caetcra Oath was imposed. 1704 Aduibon Tatter No. 1^3 1 
F 7, I have by me an elaborate Treatise on the Anosiopesis j 
call’d an Et cfetcra. X76X Humr Hist. Eng. III. liii. 147 
An oath which contained an et aetera in the midst of it. 
1853 Brimley Ess. 24 Sept. 293 Even then, a comprehensive 
et cictcra would be needed for supernumeraries. 

b. as substitute for a suppressed substantive, 
generally a coarse or indelicate one. 

x59rShaks. Rom. 4 7 u! 11. i. 38 (Q*l-\ i6xt Coigk. *. v. 
Btrgamasque. 1643 Myst. Iniq. 43 It is concluded .. be- 
twixt the two F.tcmtera's, that a Cessation of Armen, .should 
bee agreed on. 

C. A number of unspecified things or (impro- 
perly) persons. 

1656 Cowley Mite., The Citron, x, A pretty Thomasine, 
Ana then another Katherine, And then a long Et extern. 
1746 Brit. Mag 331 A Gardner, and a long &c. of Heroes 
fell for our Since*. 1804 Miss Fkrkikr Inker, lx, Milton, 
Spenser, and a long et cetera of illuatriou* names, i860 M. 
Pattison Acatiem. Org. ii. 37 The power* .. conferred on 
the Chancellors, including an etc. of consuetudinary privi- 
leges. Mod. Newspaper, There were present Messrs. A., 
B>, C. , Ac. 

d. pi. only : Things usually included under the 
phrase etcetera ; usual additionsy extras, * sundries'. 

>8iy Keatings Trav. I, 23a Venous fanciful forms of 
pudding*, forced meats, minced meats, and indescribable 
et-ceteras. . ,8 3 « Dickkns Nick. Nick, xxvi, Fifty guinea* , 
a-year without the et-ceteras. >86a Gifts 4 Graces v. 6a 
The thousand little etceteras which had to be done the day • 
before the move. 1884 Bazaar 22 Dec. 664/2 These et- 
cetera*, by the by, must be much in the children’s way. , 

U 8. as vb. (cf. 2 b). 

1867 H. Kingsley Silcote of Sit. Ixi, I am etcetera'd if I ; 
stand it. I 

Hence various whimsical nonce-words, as *t- 

oslmrlit, Btortorftls* v., Bto«*t«ral j adv . i 


xSaa Btockw. Mag. XII. 36 To write critically, sciemift 
cally. eUeteialy. 1831 Eraser's Mag 111. 67 fie m *ed 
hi* wild oats 01 course— soberited— etceteraiied. 1834 37 
Southey Doctor clxxvl (18484 46s The benevolent and 
erudite etceterarist of Healing*. 

Etch ^tj\ sb. [contracted form of Eddish,] 

1 . a. ~ Eddish 2 a ; b. - Eddish a b. 

a. *373 Ti'Bhkr Hush. (1878) 8^ Eat etch er ye plow, with 
hog, xhcepcand cow. 1669 f*ee Eddish 9]. 

b. 17*7 Hradiicy / a* Dnt. % v. Corn, Let the Dung 
be laid upon the Etch, and sow it with Barley. 1793 Scots 
Mag. LVII. 817/1 We observe uhest sowing after wheat, 
and likewise upon weak barley und oat etche*. 1846 J. Bax- 
ilk Ltbr. Praet. Ague. 11. aoo I^eft foul after a crop of 
white grain . . the stubble or etch i* shallow ploughed 

2 . attrib., as etch-crop (see quota.). 

*707 Moriimvr Husb. <JA When they sow their etch 
crops, they sprinkle u pound or two of clover on an acre. 
X7*7 Bradley bam. Put %. v. Com, The next Crop, which 
they call the Etch-crop, llhcy sow it] with Oats, Bean*, Pease. 
Ac. 1806-7 A. Young Agt ic. Essex (1B13) 1. 906 Every 
where you hear a condemnation of all etch or after crops, 
such a* clover, peane, beans, tares, or oat. 

t Etch, v } Obs. or dial. [f. prcc. sb.] tntr. 
To sow an after-ciop. Hence B'tohing vbl. sb. 

1806 9 A. V oung Agt it. of Essex (1813) I. aio Crops and 
fallow fs better than etching. 

Etoh (ctj), v.- [a. Du. risen, a. Ger. atzen to 
etch M 11 G. ctzen, alien:— OIIG. cyan, azjan to 
cause to cat or to be eaten — Goth *atjan \in fra- 
atjan to distribute for food) OTcut.*n tjan, causa- 
tive of *efan to Eat.) 

1 . trans. To engrave (metals, sometimes glass, 
stone) by ‘eating away' the surface with acids 
or other corrosives ; chiefly, to engrave by this 
process (a copper or other metal plate) for the 
purpose of printing fsom it. llencc, to produce 
(figures', copy or reproduce (pictures, drawings, 
etc.), represent or portray (subjects* by this method. 

I n etching plates to be printed from, the metal i* covered with 
a protective varnish called the ground, and the lines of the 
design are drawn through this substance with an * ett lung- 
netr^^le , ; the acid i* then poured over the ground, and at t* 
on the plate only wheie it* hurfuce ha* been exposed by the 
needle. The vb. is also used of the production of designs 
on polished metal, exf. steel, by means of m ids. the desiuns 
‘etched* appearing dead or clouded*, ako of the simil.o 
ornamentation of glass, the agent in this case being fluorine. 

*$34 J- B(aie] Myst. Nat. 140 \ hereupon must be pounced, 
drawne, or traced, the thing that you are to etch. 166a 
E\klyn Cha/cogr. 7a The incomparable l^mdskip* set forth 
by Paul Brill (some of which have been Lit bed in Aqua 
fortis by Nieulanti. a 1601 Boyle Whs. (1772) 111. 459, 1 
have very seldom seen lovelier tut*, .than I have seen made 
011 plate* etched, some by a French und other* by an Eng- 
lish artificer. 1781 W. Gilpin in Mrs Delanf s Cott. Ser. 
11. 111. 38 A nephew of mine, .thinks he has skill enough in 
bis art to etch the drawing* in aqua tinta. 1799 G. Smhh 
Labornt. I. 231 To etch 100 or more Knife-blade* at once. 
1854 J. Scofflkn in Orr's Cite. Sc. Chem. 370 The piece 
of glass to be etched. 1857 M us. Jameson Sacr. 4 Leg. A rt 
(ed. 3) Pref., All the Illustrations, which were formerly etched 
on copper, have been newly etched on steel, 
b. transf. and fig. 

.768 Stkrnk Sent, joum., Captive, With a rusty nail he 
was etching (upon a stick] another day of miseiy. 1851 
IvONGK. Gold. Leg. 1. Crt..yard of Castle, The *wift and 
mantling river . .Etched with the shadow* of it* sombre 
margent. 1863 Hawthorne Old Home. Lottd. Suburb 
(1879) 244 Hour* of Sabbath quietude, with a calm variety 
of incident softly etched uiion their tranquil lapse, x0tq 
I x>WLi 1 Study Wind. 54 The shadows, of the bare bough* 
etched with a touch beyond Rembiandt. 

2 . absol. and intr. To practise the art of etching. 

*634 J B[aie] Myst. Nat, 134 It i* impossible for 

one ever to Grave or Etch well except he can draw well 
with the pen. Ibid. 140. The Plate you are to etch upon. . 
(must be], .oucrlaid with a ground made for the purpose 
166a W. Fait hornk ( title >, The Art of Graving and etching. 
1768 W. Gilpin Ess. on Prints 150 Swanevclt .. etched in 
the manner of Waterlo. X807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 
II. 199 The property which this acid has of corroding glass, 
ho* induced several ingenious men to attempt, by means of 
it, to . . etch upon glass. 1854 J. Scopi-urn in OrVs Circ. 
Sc. Chem. 370 The operation of etching upon glass. 

3 . To corrode. To itch out : to eat out (by an 
acid, etc.). 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, n. 90 'I*hc cylinder of Qui<k- 
silvcr will seem craggcd and itch'd [in Errata etch’d], and 
never purely smooth and polished 1875 Sir J. W. Dawson 
Life's Dawn rot By acting on the surface with n dilute 
acid we etch out the calcareous part. 

4 . Comb., etch- water, the acid used in etching. 

1799 G. Smith Labornt. I. 230 To prepare the ctch-watcr. 

Hence Etched et ft), ppl. a. 

1847 (title), Sixty Etched Reminiscence* of the Model* in 
the University Galleries, Oxford, by Sir J*. Chantrcy. 1877 
Ka if. Thompson llandbk. Picture Gall,, His etched works, 
which are so numerous and well-known. 

fEtch, v.x [? var. of Edge v. 1 ] - Edge v 6. 

1691 Rav Creation 11. (17011 245 Without shifting of side* 
or at least etching this way and that way more or less. 

Etch, v.h var. of Echk v. Obs. To etch out , to 
eke out. See Kkb v. 3. 

x68s DIJrpey Butler's Ghost 73 And none like him had 
e’te the skill To etch and lengthen out a Bill. £1698 Lock- 
( ond. Undent. (1813) ft 29 Terms . . found in some learned 
writers, to which they had recourse to etch out their system*. 

Etcher (c tjaj). [f. Etch v.‘* + -er 1 .] J 3 ne who 
etcbcH. 

166a Evelyn Chalcogr. 56 Giovanni Maggi was an ex- 
cellent Painter and Etcher. 1713 Guardian No. 1 f 1 

30 - 2 
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Engraver*, artists by way of me/zo-tinto, etcher*, and the 
like, 1851 Ruskin Stflues Veu. I. Fref. 10 A carefully 
penned outline for the cuher. 186a Thornrury Turner I. 
245 Vivares, a Frenchman . a beautiful etcher of tree* . . 
was born 1709. 1870 Must. Tend. News 39 Oct. 44^ The 
Queen, .is an accomplished etcher. 


compliance! etcner. 

Stdu&g (e t/in ), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -ingUI 

1 . The action ol the vb. Etch ; the art of the 
etcher. 

1834 .[• B(ArrJ Afyst. Nat . 140 Etching is an imitation of 
Engraving, but more speedily performed, a 1691 Hoyle 
Wks (1773) III. 459 The art of etching, whereby copper and 
silver plates may be enriched with figures. 170a Hume 
/fist. Eng. Ixxi. $ 27 Prince Rupert . . was the inventor of 
etching. 1845J. Pyk Patron. Brit, Art ii. 50 Etching is 
not my profession. 

2 . concr. A copy or representation produced by 
the process of etching ; an impression from an 
etched plate. 

176a 71 H. Walpole Virtue's Awed. Paint. (1786) I. 344 
Hih etching* for Aesop's fables and view of Bruges were 
much esteemed. 1783 Cowpfr Lett. Wks. (1876) 127, l 
have an etching of the late Chancellor hanging over the 
parlour chimney. i860 C Sangster Sen*. 16 1 These leaves 
are merely etchings of the artist, 
b. transf 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy vm. xxxii, Never is my imagin- 
ation so busy a* in framing hU responses from the etchings 
of his countenance. 

3 . at t rib., as etching- club, -needle , - printing , 
- varnish , -wax ; etching-ground, the composition 
with which the metal plate, etc. is covered pre- 
paratory to etching. 

1 1790 Imison Sch. A rt 11. 51 Take a copper plate prepared 
as before . , lay the etching ground upon it, and etch the 
outlines of your design. i8ai Craig Led. Drawing yxi. 
374 The use of such a cushion has. .been generally laid aside, 
since the etching-needle has been employed, i860 Pikssk 
Lab. Chern. Wonders 163 Etching varnish is made of virgin 
wax and asphaltum. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts II. 398 One 
process of engraving on glass is carried out by covering the 
plaxs with an etching wax, ett . 1878 Hamkrton Engraving 
in Encycl. Brit. V l ft. 444 fi Etching clubs, or associations of 
artists for the publication of original etchings. 1885 Book- 
stlit r 5 Mar. ju Etching Printing has recently received 
especial care am! attention. 

jQtchiat (c tjist). [f. as prcc. 4 - -ist.] A jocular 
synonym for Etcher. 

1888 Punch 16 June *83/3 James the First, Etchist, is no 
longer President of the R. S. B. A. 
lute, obs. form of Eat. 

Eteliche, var. Atemche adv. Obs., grievously, 
cruelly. 

. 1175 Lamb. /font. 133 He hit forgulte eteliche ha J>e he 
tuhtc and spuhle |>ct folc to cristes cwale. 

t Eten, e'ttin. Obs. Forms: 1 eoten, eten, 

3 eatand(e, -ante, eotand, -end, -ind, jeten, 

4 eten(e, -in, yhoten, 4-5 etayn(e, 6 Sc. eitin, 
etln, eyttyn, 7 ettin. [OE. coten , eten ™ ON. 
iptunn \Svt.Jatte, Da .jette) OTcut. *ituno-z.’] A 
giant. 

i 1005 Lay. 1801 Hco funden i bon londe twenti eotandes 
ft is75eatantesj strongc. Ibid. 17275 Hit halt c here Eotinde 
King, ris^o Gen. A Ex. 545 Of hem woren Se ^etenes 
borne, Mi^n men, and fijti. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xw iii. 6[xix. 
5I He g laded aU yhoten to renne his wai. c 13*5 Leg. Rood 
1 1 871 ) 1 18 Quen dauid fn}t againe bat etin has he no;t his 
stuf for.^etin. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 733 He werrez . . 
Bob© wyth hullez & herez, & borez ober-quyle, & etaynez. 
c 1380 Wyllif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 111 No man is an ctenc 
toTede him bus bodili of Crist, r 1440 MS. Lincoln A. 1. 
17. f iz8(HalUw,) Fy, he said, thou foule ! thou ctayne t 
Alle my knyghtes thou garte be slaync. 13*8 Lyndksay 
Dream F.p. to King 45 Off the reid Etin [v. r. Eitin] and 
the gyir carlyng. >849 C ompl. Siot. 63 The taiyl of the 
rcyde cythyn vitht tne thre heydts. x6n Bkaum. & Ft.. 
Ant. Burning Pestle 1. ii, They say the King of Portugal 
cannot .sit at his meate hut the Giants and the Ettins will 
come and snatch it from him. 

t E teniah. Obs. Forms : 1 eoten-, etoniso, 
3 *efcenJss. [f. Ktkn + -isc, -isil] Gigantic. 

axooo Beowulf 1559 He. .^escah on searwum sifce eadig 
bil enld swcord eotemsc. Ibid. 3616 And his ma$um at ba r 
brun fa?;ne helm hringde byrnan eald sweord etonisc. c xajo 
Gen. 4 Ex. 3715 ^ctenisse men ben in ebron. 

t Eteostic, 6teO*stichon. Obs. rare. [f. 
Gr. srio-f, gen. of tros year + <rn'x-or row.] «* 
Chronogram. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Execr. Vulcan 36 Had I . . pump’d for 
those nard trifles. Anagrams, Or Etcostics. 188a J. Hilton 
Chronograms 378 A book . . contains this eteostichon, said 
to be the cemetery of St. Scverin [Paris], 
t StdirminaUdf a. Obs. rare- 1 . Also eter- 
mynable [f, E- pref£ (here *= In-) 4 Termin- 
able.] That cannot be terminated ; without ter- 
mination or end ; eternal. 

a 15*8 Skelton Death Earl Northumbld. 190 Bring unto 
thy joyc terminable The soull of this lord®. 1847-76 Hal- 
li well, Etermy noble, interminable. 

tStdT nable. etornable, a. Obs .- 0 [ad. 
L. Merndbilis , 1. sdemdre to make perpetual, 

I. Kternus : see Eternk.] Capable of being made 
eternal or everlasting. 

i? 3»-6 Bailky (folio\ JEtemabU. So 1773 in Ash. 
Sternal (ftdunal), a. and sb. F orms : 4 eter- 
nal©, -eel, (5 eternaile Sc.), 5-7 etemall(e, 6 
® tern all 4- eternal, [a. OF. eternal , -el (mod. 
F. I tern cl) «= Pr. and Sp, eternal, It. etemale, ad. 
late L. ett emails, f. set cm- us ; §cc Eterne and -AL. 


In philosophical and theological uses the word is the 
representative of Gr. otwviot, f. aiwv age, /Eon.] 

A. Oitj. 

1 . Infinite in past and future duration ; without 
beginning or end ; that always has existed and 
always will exist ; esp. of the Divine Being. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 180 Eternaile God, quay suld I 
thu* wayisde. 1504 Abbot Malvern in R. Glouc. (1731) 
584 The Etemall King . . shall reward everychone, Which 
. .this wretched world doth despise. 1 $*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) a b, We shall sc the father of heuen and. .his 
eternall none our lord Jesu cliryst. 16x1 Bible Dent. 
xxxiii. 37 The eternall God is thy refuge, and vndemeath 
arc the euerlasting tames. 1667 Milton P. L . 1. ax That to 
the highth of this great Argument 1 may assert th Eternal 
Providence, a 17*9 Clarke Serm. I. iv. (R.), The eternal, 
supreme cause, has. .a perfect, .comprehension of all things. 
a 1800 Blair Serm. Ill, xix. (R.>, Tne ancient philosophers 
. .maintained the eternal existence of matter. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 393 The old Eternal 
Genius who built the world. 

b. By those who hold that time, i.e. the rela- 
tion of succession, pertains merely to things as 
viewed by finite intelligence, anti not to absolute 
reality, the word as used of God or His actions 
is interpreted in the sense: Not conditioned by 
time ; not subject to time relations. 

Phrases in which the word has properly this sense are, 
however, often used in religious language without any 
definite recognition of the metaphysical theory which they 
imply, being taken as figurative expressions of the divine 
omniscience. 

x6$x Hobuks Leviath. 20 Names that signifie nothing 
. .a*, .eternal — Nino, and the like canting of Schoolemen. 
X793 T. Taylor Sallust xiii. 61 note, The eternal {rb aitivtov) 
says Olympiodorus, i.s a total now, exempt from the past 
and future circulations of time, and totally subsisting in a 
present abiding now ; but the perpetual (rb diAiov) subsists 
indeed always, but is beheld in the three parts of time, past, 
present, and future. 0x834 Coleridge, This eternal (/. e. 
timeless* act [the sacrifice ot Christ] He manifested in time. 
1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) III. 620 The past and future arc 
created species of time, which we unconsciously but wrongly 
transfer to the eternal essence ; for we say indeed that he 
was, he is, he will be, but the truth is that 'he is 'alone 
truly expresses him. 

2. Infinite in past duration; that has always 
existed. 

X690 Locke Hum. Underst. iv. x. § 10 If we suppose bare 
matter without motion, eternal ; motion can never begin to 
be. 1707 Curios, in Hush. «y Gat'd. 345 Asserting the 
World to Ire Eternal, in Contradiction to tne express Texts 
of the Holy Scripture. 

3 . Infinite in future duration ; that always will 
exist ; everlasting, endless. 

c 1386 Chauckr Sec. Nun’s T. 34 Thy maydens deeth, 
that wan thurph hire meritc The cterneel lyf. 1506 Tinuale 
3 Cor. iv. 18 lor thinge* which arc sene, are tempo rail : but 
thynges whichc are not sene, arc eternall. 155a A Hr. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 3 All levand in anc hoip of the 
eternal elorc. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 00 The 
power of herbs.. which he wont to work etemalf sleep, 
x66o Jer Taylor Worthy Commun. 1. iv. 74 Christ was .. 
admitted to the celestial and etemall priesthood in heaven. 
175a Humk Pol. Disc. x. 155 There is very little ground, to 
conclude the universe eternal or incorruptible. i^Pollok 
Course T. x, To the evil. . Eternal recompense of shame and 
woe. ««34 l H. Newman Par. SermAi%^o) I. ii. j 8 Judg- 
ment upon tne eternal soul. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom s 
C. xl. An eternal, inexorable lapse of moments is ever hurry- 
ing the day of the evil to an eternal night, and the night of 
the just to an eternal day. 

U The New Testament expressions denial life, 
death, punishment, etc. arc here referred to sense 3, 
this being the sense in which the adj. in such 
contexts is ordinarily taken. Other meanings 
have, however, been assigned to it : (a.) Some 
theologians interpret it in the etymological sense, 
which is also that of Gr, o Uovios, * lasting for an 
age or ages 1 ; ( b .) others regard the adj. as ex- 
pressive of a notion of quality in the conditions 
which it designates, cither in addition to, or in- 
stead of, the notion of endless duration (cf. 1 b). 

1853 Maurice Theol. Essays (ed. a) 4^1 Knowledge con- 
sti tutes Eternal Life, and., the loss of ft is Eternal Death. 
188a Farrar Early Chr. II, 366 The word eternal, far 
from being a mere equivalent for * everlasting *, never mean* 

* everlasting * at all, except by reflexion from tne substantives 
to which it is joined. x88$ T. C. Finlayson Biol. Relig. 87 
A human soul might be immortal, .mid yet might never 
have what is distinctively called 'eternal life’— the true 
spiritual life of fellowship with God. 

b. transf. Pertaining to eternal things ; having 
eternal consequences. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 21 This eternall blason must not 
be To eares of flesh and bloud. 1731 Law Serious C. iii. 
(ed. a) 44 He has liv’d without any reflection . . in things of 
such eternal moment. 

4 . rhetorically . Said of things to which endless 
continuance is ascribed hyperbolically or in rela- 
tive sense, Eternal city (L. urbs edema ) : a de- 
signation of Rome, occurring in Ovid and Tibullus, 
and frequent in the official documents of the 
Empire. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Urn. Mon. (17x4) 84 Their Re- 
nown® wol be eternal, x m Eden Decades W. Ind, (Arb.) 
49 An eternal testimonie otabsolute glory. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Matxel. x x 11. ix. 303 A certain region or quarter of 
that etemall citie {us bit sttemst\ Rome. 1697 Drydbn 
Vi eg. Past. x. 71 To . . climb the frozen Alps, ana tread th* 
eternal Snow. 1789 Wolcott IP. Pindar) Subjects for 


Painters , Song to Delia , O nymph, th’ eternal tear shall 
flow ; The sign unceasing breathe of thee. 179a Burke Pres. 
State AJfairsWVs. VI 1. 106 These account*, .tend to make 
an eternal rupture between the powers. 17913 Trial T. 
Muir atEdino. for Sedit. 33 The Lord Advocate . . declared 
that his imprisonment would be eternal. sSej Lamb Elia 
Ser. 1. xiii. (1865) 106 Delightful eternal commonplaces, 
which 'having been will always be*. 1844 Mem. Bos- 
tonian Fcess II. 301 Hours .. passed in the bosom of tne 
eternal mountains. Alison Hist. Europe IX. IviL x 

Stupendous mountains, whose summits. . wrapped in eternal 
snow, almost overhang the lake. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq . V. xxiv. 390 At no moment.. has the Parliament .. 
ever given up its eternal right to regulate the royal succes- 
sion at it* will. 1887 Stevenson underwoods 1. xxxv. 69 
Eternal granite hewn from the living isle. 

b. Familiarly, implying weariness or disgust : 
That seems to be going on for ever ; perpetual, 
incessant, always recurring. 

1787 T. Jefferson Writ.(iBsg) II. 164 My answers to the 
eternal applications I receive. 18*5 Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1885) I. 374 Respecting whose proceedings we read eternal 
columns m the broad-sheet. 1837 Thackeray Ravennving 
1, Mrs. C. was sipping her eternal tea. 1884 Dunckley in 
blanch. Exam. a6 May 6/2 Perhaps more serious reading 
would then dethrone the eternal novel. 

o. nonce-use. Having an ‘ eternal ’ resolve. 

1606 Snakb. Tr. 4 Cr. v. ii. 166 Never did young man 
fancy With so eternal and so fix’d a soul. 

5 . Of truths, principles, divine or natural laws, 
etc. : Valid through all eternity, immutable, un- 
alterable. 

(1604 Hooker Eccl \ Pol. 1. f 2 The law wherby he [God] 
worketh is eternall, and therfore can have no shew or colour 
of mutabilitie.] a 1688 Cud worth (title) A Treatise con- 
cerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, a xtoo Dryden 
(J.\ Hobbe* believed the eternal truth* which he opposed. 
1791 Burke Let . to Memb. Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. 64 It is 
ordained in the eternal constitution of things, that men 
fete.]. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napolcoii\?Vh. (Bohn) 
1. 381 It was the nature of things, the eternal law of man. . 
which baulked and ruined him. 1855 Brimlky Ess., Tenny- 
son 82 To exhibit some of the eternal elements of tragedy 
still in operation among us. 

0 . Eternal Flower , a name for the Xer anthem uni ; 
also called ‘everlasting*. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxvi. 388 Eternal Flower 
has an imbricate calyx with the inner scales membranaceous. 

7 . 4 Used to express extreme abhorrence * (Schmidt). 
Now vulgar or dial. 

x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 1. ii. 160 There wns a Brutus once, 
that would haue brook’d Th' eternall Diuell to keepe his 
State in Rome. — Oth. It. ii. x 30, I will be hang'd, if 
M>mc eternall Villaine Haue not dcuis’d this Slander, a 18*5 
Eokby Voc. E. A nglia , Eternal, infernal, damned . . ‘ Oh, he 
is an eternal rogue ‘ ! 

8 . quasi -aih. 

x6xx Shaks. I Vint. T, 1. ii. 64 We were.. Two Lads, that 
thought there was no more behind, But. .to be Boy eternall. 
1614 Rowlands Fooles Bolt 36 Such sable colours should be 
worne, for them that do eternall moumc. 1671 Milton 
P. R. iv. 391 What kingdom, Real or allegoric, I discern 
not; Nor when: eternal sure— as without end, Without 
beginning. 

jB. quasi-j/>. and sb. 

1 . The Eternal : God, the Deity. Cf. Fr. 
L'Etcmel (transf. Heb. mrr Jehovah).. 

x<8a North tr. Gueuara's Diall Princes 189 The eternall 
[ecf X537 eternal creator] created this world in short space. 
159* Shaks. 7 \vo Gent. v. iv. 81 By Penitence th* Eternall* 
wrath’s appeas’d. 1594 Hooker Eat. Pol. 1. i. 11611)3 The 
lawc whereby the Eternall himselfe doth worke. 1667 
Milton /*. L. 11. 46 His trust was with th’ Eternal to be 
deem’d Equal in strength. 1704 1 *. Richers Royal Geneat. 
Spain aoo Having been summon’d to appear before the 
Tribunal of the Eternal. 

f 2 . » Eternity. Chiefly in phrase from eternal 
— L. ab Memo. Obs. 

x6si S. Ward Lfe of Faith in Death (1637) 39, I was 
from eternall a sheepe destined to the slaughter. 1633 W. 
Strutiier True Happiness 65 Albeit we be in God front 
etemall. *74 a Young Nt. Th. ut. 34 Eternal is at Hand, To 
swallow Time's Ambitions. 

3 . pi. Eternal things. 

1649 Roberts Claris Bibl. 391 These temporals, spirituals, 
and eternals, .must be prudently distinguished. x65sGaui.k 
Magastrom. 154 Angel Is .. administnng not only in tem- 
poralis and in spiritual!*, but likewise to etemalls. 174s 
You no Nt, Th. 11. 340 All God-like Passion for Eternals 
quench’d: All Relish of Realities expir'd. 1840 Dk Quincey 
Essence Wks. X. 265 A body of men so truly spiritual in the 
eternals of their creed, whatever ought be the temporals of 
their practice. 1886 J . Martinkau Ethical Th. 1. 6 A certain 
stock of eternals transmigrates through various forms. 
Et**rnali«m. rare. [f. prec. + -IBM.] The 
condition of being eternal ; an eternal character 
or nature. 

1889 Boyd Carpenter Bampton Led. Pref. xvil, Religion 
gives a sort of Etemalism to Righteousness. 

t Ete*rZL&liflt. Obs. rare . [f. as prec 4 -ist.] 
One who believes in the eternal duration of the 
world. 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth in. 33 Porphyry, .had the same 
principles with these mtemaUstsln the text.. and thought 
the world never had, nor ever would undergo any change. 
Ibid. in. 4a Those eternal] sts that denyed the doctrine of the 
change and revolutions of the natural world. X7ei-iSoe in 
Bailey. steS in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 
tEtentalitar* Obs. ff. as prec. + -ity.] The 
condition or quality of being eternal ; eternalness. 

a 1409 Cop. Myst. a88 0 1 fili AHkrimi 1 clepyd by eter- 
nalyte ! 133a More Cotfut. Ttndale Wks. 438/x Christes 
satisfaccion also for theternalitie of the payne, and full 
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restitution to Goddes fauoure. 154B Udall, etc* Erasm. 
Par. John viii, 66 , 1 am that I ain : sygnifiyng an ctcmalitie, 
and a nature that cannot chaunge. 

Eternalise (ite’jnilaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -IKK.] 

1. /rafts. To render eternal in duration or character. 

1847 A. T. Davis in FraseVs Mar. XXXVII. 134 It con* 
tarn truth eternalised. 1850 R. Montoomkry God & Man 
314 If the body of Jesus U thus substantially eternalised so 
will the bodies of the righteous be. 1890 J. Mahtinf.au 
Scat Authority in Reltg. iv.iii. 507 His personal manifesta- 
tion of what God is ana loves and eternalises. 

b. hyperbolical ly. To prolong indefinitely, per- 
petuate. 

t8o8 Ann. Reg. 1806, 717 The second form of negotiation 
would eternalise the war. iltf M. Arnold Consolation 
63 The hour, whose happy Unalloy'd moments I would 
eternalize. <899 Gun. P. Thompson Audi Alt . II. c. 02 
The grandest move . . ever made towards eternalising the 
supremacy of money at elections. 

1 2. To make eternally famous ; to immortalize. 

1 6ao Skelton Quix. 11. xuv, And so with his burnt ashes 
. .Don Quixotes valour is eternalized. 1663 Rollock in 
Mrq. Worcester* s W at er -Comm. Engine 9 This [the 
Water-Engine] atone were enough to eternalize his Name to 
all Ages. <701 C Mather Magn. Chr . iv. iv. (1852) 112 
The deaths of the heroes whose lives they have eternalized. 
t8aa T. Mitchell Aristoph . I. 1*2 The gratitude of the 
Athenians, .eternalized the circumstance in songs. 

Hence Ete'rnaUaed ///. a. 

1830 Fraser* s Mag. II. 067 We. .have thus, in an article, 
placed some of the unfortunate gentleman's productions in 
an eternalized form. <884 Congregational Year.bk. 78 It 
is but His eternalized action. 

Eternally (rtSunalf), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly'A] 
In an eternal manner. 

1. Chiefly with reference to God : ‘ From ever- 
lasting and to everlasting \ 

a <38$ Chaucer L. G. W. 2226 Philomene, Thow..that 
hast wrought This fayre world, it bar it In thyn thought 
Eternaly [v.r. eternally] er thow thyn werk beganne. <994 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xvi, The lawc which God with himselfe 
hath eternally set downc. <677 Hale Prim . Orig. Man. 
1. iii. 86 If it were eternally altered, or eternally corrupted, 
then it was eternally, and eternally was not; it was eternally 
without alteration, and eternally altered. <839 Bailey 
Fast ns (1852) 344 What comes before and after the great 
world. .God alone knows eternally. 

2. Without end ; for ever; throughout eternity. 

c <393 Chaucer Seogan 2 To-brokcnc oen xtatutis in 
heuene pat creat were eternally (v.r. eternaly] to dure. 
c <430 Syr. Gener . (Koxb.) ad fin., To heven blisforto wendc 
Eternaflie there to be. 1540 Bk. Com. Prayer. Burial of 
Dead , Whosocuer liueth, an jfbelcueth in hym, snal not dye 
etemallye. <599 W. C. Clarke in S Halts. C. Praise 15 
Bartosse, eternally praixeworthie for his weeks worke. 1654 
Earl Orrery Farthenissa (1676) £75 Then the survivor, 
fetching two or three groans over his dead enemy, fell down 
eternally by his side. 1748-7 Hkrvky Medit. (1818) 76 
Would they not bless the grave, .and wish to lie eternally 
hid in its deepest gloom ? 
b. hyperboltcally. 

<664 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 43 Y ri , 
cturnally. 

3. With perpetual recurrence ; continually, con- 
stantly, incessantly. 

<670 Cotton Esfcrnou Pref., The Duke himself being so 
eternally upon the Scene of Action, that we shall seldom 
find him retir’d. 171a Arbuthnot John Bnll( 1755) 31 The 
other was eternally drunk. <793 Smeaton hdystone L. 
§ 246, 1 found it eternally rung in my cars from all quarter*. 
<884 F. M. Crawford Rom . Singer 1. 14 Nor is he eternally 
pulling a pair of monstrous white cuffs over his hands. 

4. Immutably, unalterably. 

a *7<6 South (J.), That which is morally good, .must be 
also eternally and unchangeably so. iM Hofps Prine. 
Relig. viii. 26 There is such a thing as the eternally right 
and the unchangeably good. 

Etemalness (it5\roalnes). [f. as prec. + 
•ness.] The state or condition of being eternal. 

1730-6 Bailfy (folio), Etemalness , the being eternal. <86a 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Svst. 65 The texts of scripture 
declaratory of the etemalness of the Vedas. <885 G. 
Meredith Diana Crossw. III. x. 197 Her still-flushed 
senses protested on behalf of the etemalness of the passion. 

Eterne (tt5*m), a. Obs. exc. arch, (poet.) Also 
6-9 etern, 7-9 ®tern(©. [a. OF. eterne, ad. L. 
mtem-us, for xviternus, f. aevutn age.] 

1. » Eternal a. 

c *368 Chaucer A. B.C. 56 To stink eterne he wol my goat 
exyle. c <374 — Booth, v. vi. 171 pe comune iugement of 
alle creatures rcsonables than is pis bat god is eterne. 14x3 
Lydo. Pilrr. Scnule v. ix. (1483) xoo By the kynge eterne the 
raunson fully shalle be payd for man. <483 J as. I . K ingis Q. 
evil, The enectis of my Semes schene Has thatre aspect is 
by ordynance eterne. c 1470 Harding Chron. cxv. xi, 
Saynt Edmonde. .dyed, and made his fare To blysse eterne. 
1934 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (15 a6) K vij b, 
Other thynges I fynd in the saied annales wortnie of etem 
memorie. 1609 Shaks. Mach. 111. it 38 Banquo and his 
Fleans lines. But in them, Natures Coppic’s not eterne. 
1647 H. More Sony of Soul 1. 11. Iii, Straight be to higher 
pearch, like bird in cage, Did skip, ana sang of etem 
Destiny. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Poraagfs Mystic Div. 101 
An A&crn Beeing of Becings. <773 J. Ross Fratricide 
(MS.) vi. a8z On him shall Tall Retaliation sevenfold and 
eterne. <8ao Keats Hyperion 1. 117 Open thine eyes 
eterne. Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh iil 754 An in- 
dividualism of the Infinite, Eterne, intense, profuse. 1877 
M. Arnold Balder Dead 89 The prophetesses, who by nte 
eterne On Frem’s hearth feed high tht sacred fire. 

2, absol. ta. In phrase fro eterne ( ■■ L. xtemo), 
from eternity (obs.). b. The eterne : that which 
is eternal* 0. The Eterne : the Eternal, God, 


1 


e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. \. ii. 153 pe deuvne purueaunce .. 
pat alle piuges byholdeb and seep fro eterne. 14.. 
Circnmcis, in Twiddle's Vts. (1843) 91 The name of names 
sacryd from eterne. <611 W. Browne Brit Past. 1. iv, O 
thou Eterne ! by whom all beings move. 1839-48 Bau-ky 
Festusy roein (cd. 3) n. vi, And in the vast conditions of the 
eterne The possible, the probable. 

+ 8. auasiWr. Obs. 

c xepo Howers Blessed Viry. 97, I verily think and beleevc 
surely, That my Redeemer is eterne on live. 

t Ete*rne, Obs. rare. [f. Etkrnk a.] 
trans. To make eternal ; to eternize. 

*59® Sylvester Du Bar/as 11. ii. ii. Babilon, Whose happy 
Labours haue your laudes etenied. <6o6 Ibid. 11. iv. 1. 
Trophies , O Verse right-worthy to bee ay etenied ! — 

Wks. (1621) 1118 Your name already is denied In Memory’s 
fair Temple. 

t Eteimify, v . Obs. [f. Etkrnk + -(i)fy.] 
trans. To make eternal. Hence the pa. pplc. is 
used to translate Gr. d^pdoior. 

<6<o Mirr. Mag ., Winter's Nts. Vts. Induct .True Fame 
. . by her power eternities the name. 1615 Chapman ( hiyss. 
1. tea Her wing'd shoe*. . Formed all of gold, and all etemi- 
fied. <818 in Todd; and in mod. Diets, 
t Ete*rni«h, v. Obs. Also 6 pa. pplc. eternest. 
[f. Ktkkne a., or ad. F. itentiser\ see -imi.l 
tratts. a. To make eternal or perpetual, b. To 
make eternally famous, to immortalize. 

<579 Lyly Euphues(Kx \0 ia6If this order had not bene in 
our predecessors . . they had neuer bene elcmished [ed. 1636 
eternized) for wise men. 1589 Greene Men aphon ( Arb » 56 
The angne heauens. .hauecternisht thy exile. <594 First Pt. 
Contention ( 1813) 72 Shall be cternest in all age to come. 1994 
Marlowe Diao 1, A princess-priest. .Shall yield to dignity 
a double birth, Who will eteniish Troy in their at- 
tempts. 

t Eternit&’rian, sb. Obs. [f. as next: cf. 
trinitarian .] A believer in the eternity (of the 
soul). Implied in anti-eternit&rian, one who 
opposes this doctrine. 

<746 Eliza IIeywood Female Spectator (1748) IV. 221 
Whether you read the works of these anti-etemitarians, or 
hear their discourse on that subject, etc. 

Ete’raitize, v. nonce -wd. [f. Etkrnit-y + izk.] 
= Eternalize. 

a <7x3 Ellwood F.legy in Autobiog. 208 Etemitiz’d be 
that right worthy Name. 

Eternity (ft5\inlti). Forms: 4 eternite, 4-5 
-yte(e, 6 -itie, 6-7 reternitie, -y, 6- eternity. 

S ME. eternite , a. Kr. eternity ad. L. trtemitdl-em, 

. teierttus: sec Etehne. Cf. Pr. demit at , Sp. 
etemidady It. eUrniti).'] 

1. The quality, condition, or fact of being eternal 
(see the adj.) ; etemalness ; eternal existence. 

c <37 4 Chaucer Boeth. v. vi. 171 God is eterne. .lat vs con- 
sidere pan what is eternite. <4.. Inholdcrs in York Plays 
515 Euer withoutyn ende With the to rcyne in thyne 
cternyte. <447 Bokenham Seyntys lntrod. iRoxb.) 8 To 
magnyfye Goa in hys blysful eternyte. <378 T. N . tr. Com/. 
IV. India Pref. B Giving them knowledge of the eternitie, 
and holy trinitie in umtie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 25 He 
wants nothing of a god but Eternity. *633 Walton Angler 
». 15 God injoyes himself only by Contemplation of his 
Goodness, Eternity, Infiniteness and Power. 1707 Curios, 
in llusb. Gant. 246 There should always have Ven a pic- 
existing Matter, to establish his Opinion concerning 
Eternity, 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) II. xvii. 125 An 
argument, .to prove the eternity of the world. 

b. hyperbolually. Perpetual or indefinite con- 
tinuance ; csp. ‘immortality’ of fame. 

c <4*0 Pallttd. on Hush. iv. 476 Thus maketh thai of thairc 
fcrtilitee In helping nature a fetre eternytee. 1606 Hol- 
land Sueton. 208 A desire he had.. of eternity and per- 
petual! fame. <6xx Coryat Crudities, Orat. in praise of 
travel, Hercules . . purchased himsclfc eternity of name. <6i< 
Tourneur Ath. I rag. 1. i, Here are my Sonnes — There’s 
my eternitie. My life in them And their succession shall 
for ewer Hue. 17x6 Leoni tr. Alberti's Arckit. I.28 b, The 
Vine exceeds even the Eternity of Time itself. 1877 ^ KS * 
Oliphant Makers Flor. xi. 277 That eternity is brict which 
hangs upon the sentiments of any multitude. 

C. as a title : cf. * Your Majesty, Grace’, etc. 
<79< P’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1834) I. 264 Their [Eastern 
Emperors’] subjects address them by the titles of ‘ Your 
Perpetuity, your Eternity.* 

a. The eternities : (in vaguely concrete sense) 
things eternal ; the eternal truths or realities. 
Frequent in Carlyle, and often cited (sometimes 
derisively) as characteristic of his stvle. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. Wks. <858 IX. 2%% Truly, if a 
man cannot get some glimpse into the Eternities, looking 
through this portal,— throueh what other need he try it T 
<878 Morley Carlyle 165 We begin with introspection and 
the eternities, and end in blood and iron. 

2. Infinite time. The total eternity, which has 
neither beginning nor end, may be regarded as 
divided by any moment into two eternities : the 
past eternity (in scholastic language ttlernifas a 
parte ante), and the future eternity ( trUrnilas a 
parte post ). Hence the applications of the word 
in this sense may be classed as follows : 

a. Absolute eternity, having neither beginning 
nor end. 

.*587 Golding De Mornay i. 6 The eternitie hath not any 
thing either afore or after it. <667 Milton P. L. 11. 148 
Tho^e thoughts that wander through Eternity. <8oa Pa ley 
Nat. Theol. xxiv. (1819) 396 Eternity in a negative idea, 
clothed with a positive name. 1896 Dove Logic Chr. l atth 
ill. 132 Infinite time is called eternity. 


b. The two ‘eternities’. 

<698 Cowley Pindar Odes , The Muse Notes 25 There aie 
two sorts of Eternity J from tht Present backwards 10 Etei- 
nity, and from the Present forwards. <678 Ci oworth 
luted. Syst. 119 The Ancient Atheists, .did at once deny 
both Eternities to the World : Past and Future, 1850 Mrs 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C xxii. The soul awakes, .bet ween two 
dim eternities -the eternal past, the eternal future. 1874 
H. RrvNot Ba/t. Ii. 63 The Introduction of the first 

man into the world . . was a dividing line between the 
eternities. 

o. The past eternity. 

tfiax Hobbes Leviath. it. xxvi. 148 * Natural ’ are those 
which havo been Lawex from all Eternity. <8ia Coo an 
Theol. Disq. 1. i, (R.^ A first cause ; who, being uncaused, 
must exist from eternity. 

d. The future eternity; time without end. 
c <374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. vii. 58 Jh>u wilt innken tom- 
purisoun to he endnles space of eternite. 1667 Mu ion /’ / . 
xii. 556 Beyond [tiinej ix all abyss, Eternitie, whose end no 
eve can leach <7x3 Addison Cato \. i, Eternity, thou 
pleasing, dreadful thought . . Through what new stenes uml 
changes must we puss ! <8o< Souihfy Thalaba ix. xiv, 

They, with their Leader, through eternity, Must howl in 
central fires. <817 Pollok Com seif T. vi, blowly numbers 
o’er The mighty cycles of eternity. 

3. Hyperbolical uses of j : A space of time felt 
nB * endless * ; a term indefinitely remote. 

<703 Moxon Meth. Exert. 239 Those Grey Kentish Bricks 
will last to Eternity. <703 Maundrkll Journ. 7 erus. 
(17^2) go With xuih absolute firmness as if it haa been 
design’d for Eternity. <813 Byron Giaour 272 Tlio’ in 
'Time’s record nearly nought, It was Eternity to thought. 
1856 11 . Mini M Test Rotks ix. n8s7' JM A few more worlds 
. to which the destroying flood does not reach, save once 
or twice in an eternity or so. 

4. In expressed or implied contrast with time. 

a. In metaphysical sense (cf. Etkunai, i b) : 
Timclcssness ; existence with reference to which 
the relation of succession has no application. 

<66s Hobbes Cons/d. <1680) so Eternity i» a permanent 
Now. *853 Maurice Theol. Assays led. a) 450 Eternity, 
in relation to God, has nothing to do with time or duration 

b. Opposed to ‘time’ in its restricted sense of 
duration measured by the succession of physical 
phenomena. Hence, the condition into which the 
soul enters at death ; the future life. Also, eternal 
welfare. 

<6os Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 73 All that liucx must dyr, Push- 
ing through Nature to Eternity, a <6ao C kaniiaw Diath 
Ilerryt , Weak time t»hall be ixmr’d out Into eternity 1691 
T. HIalfJ/ cc. Nrto Invent, p. xc iv, Moxt giave. Citi/eiix, 
are put to it by a proinixxory Oath to stake their Eternities, 
and in effect to invocate God. <785 (tent l . Mag. Aug. 
658/a Juxt mx they weie going to l>e launched into eternity. 

5. nonce-uses. Viewed imaginatively as an agent 
or a person. 

<909 Hawks Past. Pleas, xuv. ix, J (Timel am the lode- 
Rtarra to dame Eternitie. 1818 Byron Ch. liar. iv. lxxi, It 
comes like an eternity, As if to sweep down all things in its 
track. 

0. In plural (cf. 1 d, 2 b) : Eternity viewed as 
consisting of * ages *. 

x38tWYU.it Pref. Fp. Jerome iv 64 Thoo thut let lieu 
many men to rightwisnex [xhulen shynej as sterres into per- 
petuel eternytees [<388 cuerlnstyngnessih]. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Dan. xii. 3 They that instruct many to justice 
[shut shine] ns starres unto perpetual eternities. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh v. 566 Like a clock Which atrikex 
the hours of the eternities. <898 SkAMN A than. tit. L 256 'To 
unfold through the ages, yea. through the eternities. 1871 
R. H. Hun on Ess. F. 247 The throne of heaven is to them 
a lonely one. The solitude of the eternities weighs upon 
their imaginations. 

Eternisa’tion. [f- next + -ation.] The action 
of eternizing ; immortalization. 

<554 in Websilr ; whence in later Diets. 

Eternise iztaunaiz, ftwnaizi, v. Also 6 -7 
BDtorniao, 7 -i*e. [a. Fr. Hcmisc-r, ad. mcd.L. 
Kternizdre , f. ttlem-us : see Etkrnk. 

Both the accentuations al>ove noted are freipient in poetry ; 
Shaks. has eternize, which is now the more usual stress.) 

1. trans. To make eternal , i.e. everlasting or end- 
less ; to give endless nature or duration to. 

<580 C’tess. Pembroke Ps. lxix. (1823) 123 There his name 
who love and prize. Stable stay shall eternize. xfixo HEALKY 
St. Aug. Citie qf God 481 His [God’s] holy will., ran 
eternize creations. <667 Milton P. L . xi. 60 That Chap- 
piness] fondly lost, This other [immortality] serv’d but to 
eternize woe. a <7x1 Ken Imitat. Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 5^4 
Assur’d to reunite on high And eternize their sacred Tie. 
<740 Chkyne Regimen 14 The most perfect Cherubim in 
Heaven, to perpetuate and eternise Hs Happiness, must 
[etc.) 1839 Bailey Eestus iv (1848) 30 The mortal soul Shall 
be divinised and eternised. 

2. To prolong indefinitely (a state or condition) ; 
to prolong indefinitely the existence of (a thing). 

1 60s Holland Pliny (1634) I. 522 By this meanes they 
take order to eternise their Uliues. <633 Battle of Lutzen 
in Hart. Min. (Malli.) IV. 107 A truce which, .they wished 
had been a peace, whereby tneir repose might be eternised. 
s68s Npvn.it Plato Red iv. 35 Force or Fraud may alter a 
Government; but it is Property that must Found and 
Eternise it. 1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1 . vi. 18 
Perpetual quarrels which they take rare to eternise, by 
leaving them to their successors. <847 Empkbom Kefr. 
Men. Swedenborg Wkx. fBohn) I. 327 An attempt to eternize 
the fireside and the nuptial chamber.. <879 Chr. Robrktti 
Seek and F. 236 Their first stage is transitory : eternize 
that first stage, and it would become penal. a 

b. csp. To make lasting, perpetuate (fame, 
memory, praiae, tic.). 
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1968 North tr Gneuara’s P/ail r rimes tv. II. X04 
Ihc memory of you shall remain eternized to your Suc- 
cessors for euer. 1589 Nahhk Anat. Absurd it ii Epist., 
My tongue is too to bane a iryton to ctcrnUe her praise. 
1605 Play Stuc ley in Si h. Shahs, (1878) 266 Our fame Shall 
be eterniz'd in the mouths of men. i 6 s 9 R. BIklingI 
Conin. Sidney’s Artadta vi. 487 To eternise the famous 
ineitioric of his deceased Mistna Hellen. 1683 Apol Pnd. 
brume in. 10 T he famous Act of Parliament at Paris has 
eternized the Memory of this Execrable Attempt, a 1711 
Khn Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 211 His Favour* 
eternizing their Renown. 1773 Bhydonk Sicily xix. (i8ot;) 
j<; 8 Horses, .had magnificent monuments erected to eternize 
their memory. s866 Felton Am. 4* Mod. Greece l. xii. 490 
An art which eternizes the memory of the human race. 

3 . To make eternally or perpetually famous ; to 
perpetuate the fame or memory of ; to immortalize. 

1610 Mirr, Ala g. 8 ^ Cadiz . . Where great Alcides. .Did 
fixe his pillars t eternize hi* name. 1869 J. Wi-bb Stone* 
l/eng Ded (17251 1 Trajan, Adrian arc Eternized for 
practising all liberal Sciences. 1746 Smollett Reproof 113 
Did not hih virtues eterniz'd remain. 18x8 Bkntiiam Ch. 
bug, 1 3 What might be .. eternized in glass by Mr. Pear- 
son. 1893 Bright Sp. Peace t30ct., Marble monuments to 
eternise the men who havo thus become great. x86s R. H. 
Paiikmson Pss. I list. <y Art 107 To see helpless and un- 
beauteous agony eternised in stone. ,# 7 « Blackie Songs 
Re/ig. \ Life 148 Monuments, .to eternise Lawyers with 
supple conscience, and glib tongue. 

EtoTnised, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed>.] Im- 
mortalized. 

1603 H Pftowk Elisa* s Fun, in Marl. Misc. X. 334 To 
live againc in glory with his itemized sister, divine' Eliza. 
x6xo H kalky St. A ug. Ci tie of God 38 Rome amongst all her 
eternized spirits cannot shew one better than hee was. 
16*7 Speed England ix. § 4 That eternized Queene Elizabeth 
of cuerlasting memory. 163s Lithgow Trav. 1 . 34 To 
welcome thy hellish etemizecTgucsts. 

t Etornixement. oh. [f. as prec. f- -mknt.] 
The condition or state of being eternized; im- 
mortal fame. 

1995 Chapman Ovid's Bang. Seme (163 9) jy But give thy 
iKHinty true cternizcment. 

t EtaTniser. Obs. [f. as prec. + -KB 1 .] One 
who eternizes. 

1593 Nashk Christ's T. (1613) <4 Admirablo Italian tcarc- 
rtcrnizers, Ariosto, Tasso, and tne rest. 1636 W. Ambrose 
in Ann. Pubrensia (1877) 38 This epitaph his noble Vrne 
shall cover, Cots wold* Eternizcr, Robert Dover. 

Eternising (*t§\inrizin>, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

•f -ino i.] The action of the vb. Kteunize. 

159X Spenser R nines of Time Ded , Intended .. to the 
eternizing of some of the chicfc of them. 1847 Ld. Cock- 
hurn yrnl. II. 170 Nothing can justify the eternising of 
individual caprice over the fixed national property. 

Eternizing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
That eternizes. 

1699 Pearson Creed (174D 100 Their eternal and eterniz- 
ing oil lost long before. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXIV. 1104 
Wishes her Dead Companion to share in her then present 
felicity, by virtue of eternizing Monuments. 

t Ete rnness. Obs. rare. Also etemeaae. 
[f. Eteknk a. + -ness.] — Eternity i and 2. 

1606 Sir G. Gooseca/fe 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 39 What 
Ktcrncssc is, The World, and Time, and Generation. x6o8 j 
Chapman Trag. Byron Plays 1873 *!• 3” What impossible 
mixtures? vice and vertue, Corruption and eternnes.se 

Etesian a . (sb.) [f. L. etesi-us, a. 

Gr. hrjffios, lit. 'annual f. bos year + -an.] 

1 . a. properly , The distinctive epithet of certain 
winds in the region of the Mediterranean, blowing 
from the NW. for about 40 days annually in the 
summer. + b. Hence, occasionally, applied to 
winds annually blowing from a particular quarter 
in other parts of the world, as the trade-winds, 
monsoons, etc. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 473 The Ide* of luly, which are 
forerunners of the Etesian winds. # X639 N. Carpentfr 
Geog, Pel, 11. vi. 103 The Etesian winde, which is obserued 
to blow euery yeere from the Northeast about tho rising of 
Dog-starre. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. (1711) 357 A sheet of 
Ia?ad, which an Etesian Wind blows suddenly down from 
the Roof of some Steeple. 1779 R. Chandler Trav. Asia 
M 118251 I. 21 Vessels find shelter in its port, during the 
etesian or contrary winds. x8a8 Lempriere's Classical 
Piet. (ed. Barker) 304 Those wind* are properly Etesian 
which blow from that part of the horizon which Is beneath 
the north and west. 1893 f* BOTK Greece 11. lxxxiv. XI. 133 
A gentle and steady Etesian breeze carried them across. 
jig. 1858 Dr Quincfy Parr Wks. V. 53 Had Dr. Bridges 
happened to be a vulgar sectarian . . those etesian gales or 
annual monsoons would have been hailed by Parr as the 
harbingers of a triumph in reversion. 

1 2 . quasi -sb. Obs. 

x658Usshkk Ann. 3^6 Whom they nicknamed the Etesian, 
because he continued in the place but 45 dayes. 1679 
Evelyn T erra (1739) 43 The Protection of a thin Hedge or 
Canvas Curtain, .defend them from our too constant and 
rigorous Etesian*. 1684 Phil. Trans. XIV. 561 These 
Eastern Winds (which 1 call our English Etesian*), 
EtfLeon, -lluwen, -foran, etc. : see Attlee, 

-FORE. 

Eth- (cj>-). Chem. The first syllable of Ether, 
employed as a radical to form names for the 
typical members of the bi-carbon or Ethyl series 
of hydro carbons and their compounds. 

Jjjth^e, obs. forms of Eath. 

Ethal Vc pal'). Chem, [f. Eth- 4* -al.] The 
same ns C etyl or Cetylie Ahokol (sec Cet-). Hence 
Ithft’lio a., as in Lthalu add * Cetylie aeid. 


*•39 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 334/1 Ethal is a solid trans- 
parent. .fatty matter. 1877 Wattr Townes' Ghent. II. 160 
Ethal is obtained from spermaceti. 

Ethane (e K‘n). Chem. [f. Eth- + -ank.] 
The paraffin or saturated hydrocarbon, C*, H 6 , form- 
ing the second member of the scries C„ H.;* 4 3 ; 
also called Ethyl hydride and dt* methyl] a colour- 
less inodorous gas. 

*•73 Watts Townes* Chem. (ed. 11) 545 We may take the 
formation of ethane from ethyl iodide. Ibid. (1877) II- 50 
Ethane and propane . are given off from it [American petro- 
leum] a* gas at ordinary temperatures. 

II Ethanim (e-J&nim). [Heb. c'3nM(n nv) 
(ydrah hdAethdnim , interpreted by Gesenius as 
1 month of swollen streams^.] The seventh month 
(Sept.- Oct.) of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, the 
first of the civil year, afterwards called by the 
Babylonian name Tisri. 

[1389 Wy< lif i Kings viii. 2 Bcthanym.J 1933 Covrrdai k 
x R ings viii. 2 In the moneth Ethanim, that is y" scuenth 
inonctn. 1876 M. Davies U north. Lottd. 30* It was cele- 
brated on ,. the 7th month, called in the Old Testament 
Ethanim, but by the Jew* in later times Tisri. 

Ethbete: sec Eath C. i. 
fEthe, vP Obs. In 1 $Bian, 3 atU. [OE. titan 
:-OTeut. type * anpjCjan , related to Andk.] intr. 
To breathe. 

ax oop Greg. Dial. iv. iii. (Bosw.), Hy colic e$ink IK 
spirant omnia], a xaa£ St. Mather. 13 Leowse J>i fot of 
ml ncckc. .cadiest k»*st ich edi mahe. 

t Ethe, v- 2 Obs . [repr. OE. *dpan, f. dp Oath. 
Cf. MHG. eiden .] trans. To ask with an oath ; 
to adjure. 

t* ix^oGaio. 4 Gr. Knt, 379 Fvrxt 1 e}>e |?e, hahel. how |>at 
>ou hattex, hat kou me telle truly. Ibid. 3467 pertore I epe 
>e, hahel, to com to py naunt. a 1400-90 Ale vandir -x+a 
?c ious out he wrengis, Erne till exorzise « ethis euerelike, 
>nt it sulci wort he a* he wald. 

t Ethecke. Obs. rare— l . [ad. L. etheca , ad. 
Heb. p'HH, all/y (only in this chapter) ; the sense 
is uncertain : Gesenius suggests * pillar \ others 
'gallery, portico’.] 

1600 Biblk (Douay) Ezek. xli. 15 And he measured the 
length of the building against the face of that, which wax 
separated at the backe . the cthcckcs on both sides of an 
hundred cubits. 

t E-thel, sb. Obs. cxc. Hist . Also 1 68el, 
d&tlel, 1 3 tfBel, eo^el, 3 affel. [Common Tout. : 
OE. tttel, ticl=- OS. dlfily OFris. dthcl, dlhol t OHG. 
uodily ON. ddal f f. stem *Sp- } ablaut- derivative of 
*af >- : see Athkl.] Ancestral land or estate, patri- 
mony ; native land. 

r 888 K. MhhRbD BoetA. Mctr. xxiv 99 pis is eallunga 
min afccn cy8 card and cpcl. < xooo Ags. Gosp. I.uke iv. 24 
Nan witej^i ni* andfenge on his ebele [Ltndisf.on oedel his, 
Rushw. on oedle his .1 c xx6o I fat ton Gosp. ibid., On his 
bcScIc. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 113 We ne ina^en hablien pene 
heouenlichen eh«i butan we beon clene from allc sake. 
c XR05 Lay. 16289 Min tc 5 cl to biwinnen. Ibid. 30301 pat 
a 5 cl wes his a^ene. *879 Siubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 75 An 
* ethel ’, an inherited or otherwise acquired portion of original 
allotment. 

tE-thel, var. form of Athkl a. Obs. 

1. « Athkl A. 2 . 

c 1900 Trim Coll. Horn. 5 [We] understonden him on urc 
eSele l>ede. Ibid. 125 To bisechen . mid eSele wordc and 
edie. a 1999 Ancr . R. 173 pcos prellcs bcoS hire cSclc vif 
wittes. 

2 . Comb., as ethelborn a., nobly born (Hist. 
after OE. phrase pefcle geboren). 

hi ttr.SRD A nglo*S ax. Ch. (1858) II. App. 359 The pre- 
judices of the cthelbom Saxons. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, x. (1862) 140 An ethel born or noble woman. 

Etheling, obs. form of Athelinu. 
t E’thexn. Obs. Forms: 1 detlm, d8m, a 
epem. [Com. WGermanic : OE. stim, tim y cogn. 
w. OFris. fthma, OS. dOom (Du. adem ), OHG. 
Atam (MHG. dtem , Ger. at hem ), f. Teut. root 
*£/>-, O Ary an *el- to breathe.] Vapour, breath. 

Beowulf 2593 (Gr.) HreSer ac$me wcoll. a xooo Caedmon's 
Christ ft Satan (Gr.) 701 Hu sid xe xwarta e« 5 m [swol-] fco. 
c 1179 La»nb. Horn. 43 Heore epem scean *wa de6 pe leit 
a-monge kunre. 

Ethen, var. form of Hethen a. 9 Obs. hence. 
Ethtne (e pm). Chem. [f. Eth*yl 4 -ene .1 
A fatty hydrocarbon, C 2 H 0 forming the second 
member of the series C rt H 3M : known also as 
Ethvlene, Olefiant Gas, or Heavy Carburetted 
Hydrogen. Also attrib.y as in Ethene bromide , 
chloride , iodide , etc. 

1873 Watts Townes' Chem. 554 Ethene is formed by the 
action of nascent hydrogen upon ethine or acetylene. Ibid. 
619 Ethene Iodide is a colourless, crystalline, volatile sub- 
stance, of penetrating odour. Ibid. (1877) II. 36 Ethene. . 
is most ecuuly prepared by heating strong alcohol with three 
or four times its weight of strong sulphuric acid. 

Ethene, obs. form of Heathen. 

Ether (* Also esther. [a. L. tether % ad. 

Gr. alOifp (in senses 1-3 below), \. root of of^-eiv 
to kindle, bum, shine ; cf. al$pa fair weather, f. 
same root. 

The spelling aether is still not uncommon in senses 1-3, 
and occjwionally occur* in sense 5. In the chemical sense 
6 ether is the only form recognized by good authorities.] 


I. Senses adopted from Greek (orig. through 
Latin; but now often used with direct reminis- 
cence of passages in Gr. classic authors). 

1. The clear sky; the upper regions of space 
beyond the clouds ; the medium filling the upper 
regions of space, as the air fills the lower region. 
Now poet, or rhetorical. 

1987 Golding Dt Momay lx. 122 What will he answerc 
to Plato, who saith that the Heauen or Skye is called 
Aether. xyx8 Pofk Iliad xvi. 361 All the unmeasured 
aether flames with light. 1790 Cowpkr Iliad xix. 431 
Through ether down she darted. 1813 Scott Trierm. in. 
xxv, The wizard song at distance died, As if in ether borne 
astray. 1899 Loncf. Hiaw. xvii. 226 The people, .saw the 
wines of Pau-Puk.Keewis flapping far up in the ether. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 306 The Ocean shook, and stormy 
the stars *gan tremble in ether. 

b. As the element breathed by the gods ; * di- 
viner air \ 

1733 Pope Ess. Man in. 115 Whatever of life all-quickening 
tttner keeps . .one nature feed* the vital flame, xflje Clough 
Amours d< Voy. 1. 4 A land wherein gods of the old time 
wandered, Where every breath even now changes to ether 
divine. 

2 . In ancient cosmological speculation conceived 
as an clement filling afl space beyond the sphere 
of the moon, and as the constituent substance of 
the stars and planets and of their spheres. The 
earliest Eng. use ; now only Hist. 

It was variously regarded as a purer form of fire or of air, 
or as differing in kind from all the * four elements \ By 
some it was supposed to be the constituent substance, or 
one of the constituents, of the sou). 

. *398 'J L bevisa Barth. Pe P. R. vm. v. (Adda. MS. 37944 
fol. 107) Isidor *ei)> k® ouere parties of fuyre & of aver hatte 
Ether. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 16 From tne eether 
was made the heavens. Ibid. 493 The Pagans answer thus 
..we call God in the /Ether Jupiter. 1609 Bp. Patrick 
Comm. Gen. i. 7 The thinner parts . . made the eether, or 
higher firmament, wherein the sun and the planets ore seated. 

5 . Air ; respirable fluid. 

17x3 Guardian No. 44 They sucked-in so condensed and 
poisonous an Aether. 1809 Pinknky Trav. France 277 His 
senses arc hailed, .by the freshness of a pure a:thcr. 

II. Senses of modem development. 

+4. As a general name for extremely subtle 
fluids, the existence of which was imagined or 
inferred ; = Aura 2, 3. Obs. 

1691 Ed. Tayiok Behmen's Theos . Philos, xvi. 33 The 
F.lcments themselves pass into their Ethers. 1797 Darwin 
Vapour in Phil. Trans. L. 353 There was no real opposition 
in the electric wthcr of glass, and that from wax. 
fig. 1791 Bomvmcll Johnson 1 July an. 1763, My mind 
was. .strongly impregnated with the Johnsonian .tther. 

6 . mod. Physics. A substance of great elasticity and 
subtilty, believed to permeate the whole of planet- 
ary and stellar space, not only filling the inter- 
planetary spaces, but also the interstices between 
the particles of air and other matter on the earth ; 
the medium through which the waves of light are 
propagated. Sometimes called the luminiferous 
ether. Also attrib.y as in cthcr-strain } -vib ration 9 
-wave. 

1644 Digby Hat. Bodies xxxii. (1658) 342 The Ether, .like 
an immense Ocean, tossed with all varieties of motion. 
1699 Bentley Bovle Led. 226 These phenomena ore pro- 
duced cither by the intervention of air or asther or other 
such medium, that communicates the impulse from one 
body to another. 1704 Newton Of ticks (J.), Ether, like 
our air, may contain particles which endeavour to recede 
from one another. X778 Diet. Arts \ Sc ., JEther, an 
imaginary fluid, supposed by several authors^ both ancient 
and modern, to be the cause of gravity, heat, light, muscular 
motion, and, m a word, of every phenomenon in nature . 
Perrault represents it a* 7200 time* more rare than air ; and 
Hook makes it more dense than gold itself. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) I. vi. 13a Descartes wa* the first philosopher 
who maintained the existence of an ether^ a medium more 
subtle than air, filling the interstices of air. 1879 Huxley 
Phys. ix. 210 The vibrations of ether . constitute the physical 
basis of light. 1876 B. Taylor Deukalion in. iii. 109 Our 
dark orb Drinks light from ether till it grow* a star. 

attrib. 1879 G. Allbn Col. Sense i. a We must find out 
how the various modes of aether- waves, .came originally to 
be distinguished from one another. 1884 tr. Lotzes Metaph. 
111. iii. 475 We cannot conceive any reason why a soul that 
feels ctner-waves as colours must, in consistency, perceive 
air- waves as sounds 

b. fig. 

1831 Carlyle Sart . Res. (1858) 33 We are — we know not 
what ; — light-sparkles floating in tne xether of Deity 1 1839 
I. Taylor Sf ir. Despot, viii 35a Measures which would 
have reduced the papal authonty out of Italy to a thin 
ether visible to none out the clergy. 41849 Pob Poems, 
Ulalume , She rolls through an ether of sighs. 

6. Chem. a. The colourless, light, volatile liquid, 
(C 4 H 10 O) resulting from the action of sulphuric 
and other acids upon alcohol, whence it was also 
known as Sulphuric , Phosphoric , etc. ether. In 
popular and commercial use the incorrect name 
'sulphuric ether' is still common, and the term 
' ether * without prefixed word is ordinarily under- 
stood to refer to this substance, which in technical 
nomenclature Is now distinguished as Common, 
Ethylicy or Vinic ether , or Ethyl oxide. It is an 
anaesthetic, and capable of producing extreme cold 
by its evaporation. Also attrib. 

*75 7 Lewis in Phil. Trane. L. x6x Th« subtile fluid, pre- 
pared from vinous spirits with the vitriolic acid, called by 
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the chemist* «ther. 1994 Pkarsom ibid. LXXXIV. 389 
Fifty grains of white lac readily dissolved in 500 grains 
measure of sulphuric aether, i860 Pi ess b Lab. Chtm. 
Wonders 8a A solution of gold in aether applied to the sur- 
face of fine polished steel instruments gilds them. 1875 U re 
Diet . Arts II. 309 s.v. f A duty of it. 5 s. per gallon was 
fixed on sulphuric ether on the 95th September 186a. 1877 
Roberts ifandbk. Med, ted. 3) I. 63 Ether dissolves the fat 
, and brings the striae again into view. 

attrib. 187a H. Sprncrr Print. Psychol. I. v. x. 61 1 
Aether-narcosis produces the loss of 1. The local sensibility 
of extreme parts . . a. The intellectual powers. 1873 J. P. 
Cooke New Chtm. 18 And the globe will hold just as much 
ether-vapor as if neither of the other two were present. 1879 

H. Spencer Data of Ethics x. § 64. 177 By ether-spray it 
[an external part of the body] is made very cold. 

b. Hence by extension, the generic name of 
a large class of compounds, formed by the action 
of acids upon alcohols, divided into (1) Simple 
ethers, of which the above Common Ether is the 
type, and which comprise the oxides, sulphides, 
chlorides, etc. of alcohol radicals. (2) Compound 
ethers , in which the hydrogen of the hvdroxyl of 
an alcohol is replaced by an acid-radical. 

1838 T. Thomson Chtm. Org. Bodies 324 Sulphuric ether. . 
possesses the characters of a base, being capable of neutral- 
izing various (probably all) acids . . These new compounds 
arc at present very inaccurately termed ethers, ifko Dau- i 
deny A tom. Th. viii. (ed. 9) 957 An ether. . bearing the same j 
relation to fusel oil, which sulphuric ether doe* to alcohol. 
1877 Watts Femmes * Chem. II. no In the polyatomic 
alcohols^ two hydroxyl groups may also be replaced by one 
atom of oxygen, giving rise to another class of oxygen 
ethers. The replacement of the hydrogen of the hydroxyl 
in an alcohol by add radicles produces ethereal salts or com- 
pound ethers. 

Either, var. of Edder. 

1649 R- Hodges Plain. Direct. 28 You must cither take 
out of the hedg the ether or the stnke. 

Either, obs. form of Either. 
t E-therated, ///. a. Obs. (f. Ether 4- -ate* 

4- -ed 1 .] Combined with ether; = Etherized. 

180a Med . Jrnl. VIII. 190 Ttie author, .had concluded. . 
that the fulminating mercury was composed in too parts, 
31,28 of oxalic acid, 64,72 of mercury, and 14 of cthcrated 
nitrous gas, and of a surplus of oxygen. 

Bthereap, obs. form of Ettkrcap. 

Ethereal, etherial (/}i*rmi), a. and sb. 
Also 6-9 ffithereal(l. [f. L. xtheri-us or wtherc-us 
(ad. Gr. aM/x-or) 4- -al. 

The uncertainty of the spelling began in I*atin, the orig. 
set her ins from tne Gr. being often written -eus after the 
ordinary Latin adj. ending, as in ciner-tus , lign-eus, etc. ; 
this spelling is however generally rejected by mod. scholars. 
The spelling -eat is now perhaps the more common in Eng. 
Cf. aereal. aerial ] 

I . Of tne nature of, or resembling the idea of, 
the ether or lightest and most subtle of elements ; 
light, airy, attenuated. 

*598 Barcklky Felic. Man (1631) 366 In the world where- 
with we are environed [there is a continual uscending] 
from the elements and compound things, by the /Ethereal! 
substance to Heaven. 1638 Wilkins Nnv World t, The 
Elementary and Ethereal, .doth not belong to the present 
Question, but of the Sea and Land, etc. 1857 Wood Com . 
Obj. Sea-shore 27 In the kingdom of Ocean, water is the 
atmosphere, and, like its more ethereal relative, is ever 
rolling. 

2 . Heavenly, celestial. Chiefly poet. 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 646 Go, heavenly Guest, Ethereal 
Messenger. 1607 Drydkn Firy. Georg, in. 56 Heroes, 
whose Etherial Root Is Jove himself. 170* Rowk A mb. 
Stef- Moth. 1. i, Nor could the Breath of Art kindle again 
Th f Etherial Fire. 1743 J. Davidson dKneid vii. 1^2 Steeds 
of Etherial Breed, c imo S. Rogers Italy, Mcilltrie 75 
Bright and unsullied lives the ethereal flame.. 1840 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Nurse’s Story , Ethereal Spirits, gentle and 
good, Aye weep and lament o’er a deed of blood. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the material heaven, or 
highest region of the atmosphere. 

n Douglas AEneis xii. Pro!. 41 Phcbus . . Defundand 
ys sege ethcriall Glaid influent aspectis celicall. 1530 
Rastrll Bk. Purgat. ill. ix, Pure regyon ethcreall where 
the sonne & the other sterres renne. 1610 Hralky Fives 
Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 354 Porphyry rcckneth 
gods that are either ncaucnly, cthcrall, ayery, watry, 
earthly, or infernall. Wilkins New World xiv. (1707) 

tig The extreme Coldness of the ./Ethereal Air. 1744 
Akenside Pttas. /mag. 1. 42 There to breathe at large 
A£therial air. iSei Shelley Prometh. Unb, 1. 275 Mischiefs 
sent To blast mankind from yon ethereal tower. 

b. Pertaining to the terrestrial atmosphere, in 
opposition to tne lower regions. So occasionally 
L. xtherius . 

*8T Drydkn Virg. Georg, iv. 70 6 Near the Confines of I 
Etherial Light. .Th’ unwary Lover cast his Eyes behind. 

4 . Spirit-like, impalpable ; of unearthly delicacy 
and refinement of substance, character, or appear- 
ance. 

1647 H. More Immort . Soul t. n. xxiv, Ethereal 1 cor- 
poreity, Devoid ofheterogeneall organity. 17a# Wollast on 
Retig. Nat. ix. 199 The soul may be also perceptive of finer 
impressions and ethereal contacts. 180s Syd. Smith Whs. 
(1850) I. 8 It is not possible to endure the draggling and the 
daubing of .Dr. Rcnnel, after the ethereal touches of Mr. 
Burke. i8so South kv K thorn a it. i,. Only Keharaa’s 
powerful eye beheld The thin etherial spirit. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancrtd it. xv, Her ethereal nature seemed to shrink from 
coarse reality. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxL 399 The 
far and ethereal masses of the Langdale Pikes. 1873 Max 
Muller Sc. Rtlig. 365 As men. we only know of embodied 
spirits, however ethereal their bodies may be conceived to 


be. 1879 W. J. Lon iv. Ride in Egypt 150 A faith which is 
so wholly ethereal as to be independent of facts. 

5 . Physics . Of, pertaining to, or having the 
nature of ‘ether*. See Ether 5. In early use 
nearly =* 1. 

169a Bentley Boyle Led. 906 An ethereal xubtile matter 
. .may penetrate and pervade the minutest and inmost cavi- 
ties of the closest bodies. 1810 Vince A strop*, xxiii. »$• 
Beyond the atmosphere of the comet, the etherial air . . is 
extremely rare. x8i6 J. Smith Pa no* a ph a At. 4- Art 11. 
338 All tne substances in nature, .may be considered either 
as solid, fluid, a&riform, or ethereal. 1863 K. V. Neale 
Anal, Th. 4 Nat. 159 That which propagates movement, 
the ethereal atoms. 1871 II. Spencer Study Social xvi. 
(1877) 409 Millions of such etherial waves must successively 
make infinitesimal additions to its motion. Tait & 

Stewart Unseen Uuiv. iii. f 114. 126 Something analogous 
to ethereal friction. 

8. Chem. Of or pertaining to the liquid called 
‘ ether * (see Ether 6) ; resembling ether or its 
qualities. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. II. 331 Ethereal tinctures are 
prepared in jpharmacy. 1807 T. Thomson Chepn. (ed. 3) 11. 
414 A combination of two parts of sulphuric acid and one of 
alcohol . . emits a smell perceptibly ethereal. 1818 Faraday 
Exp. Res. viii. 24 Substituting n stream of jcthereal vapour 
for the wick. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 306 To 
distinguish acetal from acetic ether ana other etherial 
liquids. 1844-37 ^ Bird Ur in. Deposits (ed. O414 The 
etnereal solution of fat. 1870 Sir J. Y. Simpson Anaesthesia 
Wks. 1871 II. 23 As early os 1805, Dr. Warren of Boston 
employed ethereal inhalation. 

7 . Ethereal oil. a. «= Essential or Volatile oil 
(see quot.). 

1694 Slab ft in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 3 10 Some [Essential 
OylsJ are lighter than the l«st rectified Spirit of Wine .. 
which has made our Chymists call them /Etherial OyK 
17^1 Chambers Cycl. s.\.AEtheriat oil, The pure liquor 
rising next after the spirit, in the distillation of turpentine, is 
called the ostherial oil of turpentine. 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 
503 The water .. was previously impregnated with as great 
a portion of ethcica! oil as it was capable of holding in 
solution. 1811 Hooper Mrd. Did ., Etherial oil , Any 
highly rectified essential oil may be so named. 1884 Bow km 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner. 4 ferns 69 Drops of resin and 
ethereal oil in increasing quantity, 1887 Pall Mall G 
4 J u ly 7 A Absinthe . . contains several ethereal oils. I 

b. Jn mod. Phannacy (sec quot.). 
i860 Maynk Exp. Lex. 803/2 Oleum AEthereum , Ethe- 
rial oil : a name for a sulphate of ether used only for the 1 
preparation of the compound spirit of sulphuric ether. I 

B. absol. and sb. I 

a. absol. The ethereal principle, the spirit or 
essence, b. sb. An ethereal being, a spirit, an 
immortal. I 

1661 Evelyn Fumifugium Misc. Writ. 1. (1805) 315 The | 
/Etherial, which is a certain Aer of Plato’s denomination. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 356 There is no sex in 
etherials. Syd. Dobf.ll Balder xxiv. 154 A spirit Un- 
seen, nor having organs to discourse The rare ethereal of 
its too divine And necessary l>eauty. 

Hence Btha-raaliem, the state or quality of 
being ethereal. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ethereality, etheri&lity (rfi^ri.arlfti . 

[f. Ethereal (or -ial) 4 - -irv, after analogy of 
equal ity , real-ity , etc.] a. The quality or state | 
of being ethereal or incorporeal, or ol being be- , 
yond material grasp or analysis, b. cotter. Some- I 
thing that is etnereal. I 

1827 Lytton Pelham lxxiii, Dismount me, and J t>ccomc ' 
a mere clod of the earth, - fire, energy, ethereality have dc- 1 
parted. 1850 L. Huni Autobiog, II. xvi, 223 A good nn- 
tured wizard, .able to conjure lus etherealities about him in 
the twinkling of an eye. *839 G. Wilson Gatnoays Kntnvl. 
(ed. 3) 48 A certain elheriafity thus belongs pre-eminently 
to music. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 412 Among rude 
races, the original conception of the human soul seems to 
have been that of ethereality, or vaporous materiality. 

O. nonce-use. As a mock form of address. 

1806 7 J. Bfreskord Miseries Hum. Life mi. In- 
trod., If your Ethcriality can condescend to take any interest , 
in such earthly stuff. 

Etherealixation, etherialisation 

(ippjri&biz^ Jan). [f. next 4 --atk>n.] The action 
or process of etherealizing or making ethereal in 
various senses. Also concr. 

*867 J. H. Stirling tr, SihwegltAx Hist. Philos, (cd. 8) 
115 He [Aristotle) conceives the moral element, .as ethereal- 
ization, spiritualization of the physical. 187J Pater Re - , 
miissance iv. 33 The wasting and etherealisation of Death, j 
I 1886 Miss Braddon Out 'Thing Needful xxii, She has de. j 
dicated herself to. .the etherialisation of humanity. | 

Etherealise, etherialixe («}Wi&l 3 iz), v. 
Also ether-, [f. Ethereal (or -ial) 4- -ize.] 
trans. To make or render ethereal : a. To refine, 
exalt, or spiritualize, by removing all that is 
material or corporeal ; also absol. b. To bring 1 
out the spirit or spiritual conception of. 0 . To 
give an ethereal appearance to. 

1829 Wilson in Blacfnu. Mag. XXV. ^89 Every breath of I 
air we draw is terreatrUdized or ethereabzed by imagination, j 
1833 Lytton England iv. ii. (1840) 435 Wordsworth 7 * poetry | 
is of all existing m the world the most calculated to refine, 
to etherealUe, to exalt., i8«o Hawthorne Scarlet L. xxiii. j 
(1879) 283 5 k> ctherealized by spirit as he was. 1852 — 
Bhthtdale Rom. viii (188O 78 Tne clods of the earth, .were 
never etherealized into thought. x8jg6 Chamb . Jrnl. VI. 
963 All silvered over and etherealised by moonlight. 1876 
Gladstone Synchr. Homer. 19a Difficult, .to accept as his- 
tory, or to etherialize and translate as myth. 1879 Glo. 


Eliot Coll fireahf. P. 796 Art’s cieation* eiheiiahzvd To 
least admixture of the grosser fact. 1882 A. Auai in Canons 
Poet. Cnt. 11. 41 If ever Thought was elherialued . it is in 
the foregoing passage. 

BthtruUnd, •tXsrialissd (*>i •'nabial, 

ppl. a. Also tether. [f. prec. 4- -KB 1 .] Made 01 
rendered ethereal; exalted, refined, spiritual ired 
a 1830 Jane Pokier in Spurgeon Ttras. Dav. Ps. xcii 4 
Half-mortal, half-cthercahzed. 1851 Rdskin Mod. Paint 
II. 111 l. xiii. | 15 Age of cx|>andcd and irthcrialiml moral 
expression. 1863 Mrs. C. Ci.amkk .Shat*. C har iv. 104 And 
1 was the ethereaTUed impersonation of k\slfl ubcdieiue. 1872 
Lidpon Elem A’etig. it. 4a ’The religion of the futurr nu 
etherialized abstraction. 1874 M. Aknoi i> in c ontenrp. A’rr. 
Oct. 811 Angels, etherialized men. 

Ethereally, etheriaUy (>|-i-riali\ a,/v. 
Also 7 etheroalio. [f, Kthkhkal (Oi -iai.) i -i.\ -.J 
In an ethereal manner; celestially, spiritually , 
with extreme delicateness or purity. 

1616 J. I.anl Sfr.’s T. x. 956 Still iustelie live tbeie whoe 
deigne iustice raise cthercalie enshrind in mortal (laics. 
i8k6 Shkli 1 v A last or 585 Leave*. .Red, yellow, or cthcri 
ally pale. 1863 Dicki nn Mut. Er. 1. xit, It was not Gentle 
xpring ethereally mild. 1875 Hamkrton Intel/. L*Je XI. v. 
435 Absolutely and ethereally pute. 

£there8bln«BS (#|>I*-ri&in«*K . [f. as prec. 4- 

-NK 8 H .1 'l'he quality of being etheri al. 

1730-0 Bailpv (folio', F.the*ealnes*. 1831 Markyat A’. 
bolster xl, All his clhcrcalness depart*. 

Btherean, etherian (f^-’rifln), a. rare. 

In 6, 9 mthoroan, -ian. [f. L. nthcrc-us or setheri - 
i/r 4 - -an] *= Kthkhkal. a. Heavenly, refined, b. 
Of a colour: Delicate. 

I x6ftx LKNNARDtr. Charton's Wisd. 11. Prcf. (1670) 208 Bui 
my hope is, thnt the simnlc and ddwjnaiir, the /Etberiun 
and sublime spirit* will judge indifferently. 1881 Card. 
Chtvn. XVI. 78/i The sepal* and petal* arc milk-white, 
with an ict here an hue of orange. 

Etherane ( r K'rfn ) • Chem. Also 9 -ine. [T.Eth 
eu 4 - -kne.] * A synonym of Kth\ lknk ’ (Watls^ 

1850 l>At»HFNV Atom. 7'h. v. (cd. 21 147 Protoxide and i>cr- 
oxule of iron will bear the same 1 elation one to the olhci, 
as methylene And etherine do amongst organic compounds, 
(i 86ft Lkthkby in Wy/de’x Cm. S(. I. 1 16/1 f. thermo 
(Cg H*), or the volatile gas of Faraday, psj met with in 
most of the illuminating gases of coimncnc. 

Ethereom, etherioiui i/Tb r/n*), a. [f. L. 
eetherc-us + -ot)H.] Composed of, or of the nature 
of ether, or of the upper element of the uni verse. 

1667 Milton P. L. m. 47 j The bright sui face Of ibis 
Ethcrcous mould whereon we stnnd 1677 Gai ic (*>/. Gen 
tiles II. iv. 465 The Ethereoux Heaven, where the Sun and 
Stars arc. X775 Arii, Ethenous , formed of ether, celestial 
1814 J. Gilchrist Reason 85 Pet haps it is ctbcicous meat 
or drink of gods. In mod. Diets. 

Etherio (rjtfrik), a. [f. Ether + -ic ] Of or 
pertaining to ether (see Ether 5). 

1878 G. M. Bfard in Pop. Sc. Monthly XIII. 331 The 
‘ ctheric force’ of Mr. ’]'. A. Edison was primarily n mies- 
tion of physics. 1889 Forum (N. Y.) Feb. 662 'J he mode of 
1 vibration of the etberic particles. 

+ Eth6*rical, a. Obs. In 7 ootherical. [f. as 
prec. + - 1 CAL.] Of, jjertaining to, or of the nature 
of, ether 'in quot. with reference to Ether i ;. 

1*55 6° Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) jayri Poxsidonius 
definetli a Star, a Divine Body, consisting of icthcrical fire. 

t Etheri'city. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ether 4 -ic 
f -ity.] A proposed name for electricity, imply- 
ing the view thnt its phenomena were caused by 
an 4 ether* (see Ether 4). 

1748 Loud. Mag. 256 Electricity . . ought much more pro- 
pcrly to be called ctherkity. 

Etherification [i -jH-rifikr I-J»n [f. ETHKHirv : 
sec -FK ATioN.] The action or process of conven- 
ing alcohol into ether. Also attrib, 
xSosC. H atc hltt in Phil. T pans . XCV.320 [Phenomenal 
attendant on etljcrific ation. 1833 Penny Cytl. I. 157/1 
s. v. AF.ther, During the etherification of the alcohol the 
sulphuric acid plays an active part. 1869 Rom of Elem. 

( hem. 324 This process is called the continuous etherifica- 
tion process. 1881 Wattb in Nature XXV, 50 'l’he ex- 
periments of Williamson on Etherification. 

Etheriform rberifpam), a. [f. Ether 4 
- i)form] Having the form of ether : nee Ether 5. 

x88$ St ii ptce V. 432 'l'he author believes that the original 
cthrnform mass of our solar system condensed to cosmic al 
clouds. 

Etharify (/’Jxrifoi;, v. [f. Ether 4 -'i;fy.] 
trans. To make or convert into an ether. 

1857 W. A. Mili.fr Elem. ( Hem. m. 9 yyo 161 Various salts 
are .. capable of ethcrifying alcohol, if healed strongly 
with it underpressure. 1873 Ure Dk/ Arts II. coy s. v. 
Ether , 'The .stronger mineral acids ethrrify the alcohols. 

Etherin if*|>crin). Chem. [f. Ether 4 -in.] 
(See quot.) 

1882 Waox Did. Chem. II. 507 *. v. When heavy oil of 
wine, is warmed with water, a Tight oily liquid rises to the 
surface, whic h is a mixture of two substances, both poly- 
meric with ethylene, viz. etherin and etherol. 

Etherlng, Sc. etherine, var. fonns of Eddkr- 
jno : see Edder. 

1691 Ray S. H F Country Words , Frith , F.ththerings or 
windings of Hedges. 

Etherism f t 'K'riz’m). Med. [f. Ether 4 -ism ; 
cf. ah oho/ism.] ‘The bucccbmvc phenomena de- 
veloped in the animal body by the administration 
of the vapour of ether.* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
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Etherisation f i j^roiz^’Jan^. Also 9 ether-, 
[f. next + -ation.] a. The administration of ether 
as an anaesthetic or narcotic; alio fig. b. The pro- 
cess of becoming, or condition of being, etherised. 

itSt H. Mayo Pop. Supers tit. (ed. a) 138 A sketch, .of the 
phenomena of etherisation. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks, 
Ser. 11. 117 The etherization of excitement and the magnet* 
Hin of crowd*. 1875 H. C. Wood Thera / . (1879) 274 
Chloral administered shortly l»efore etherization. 1W4 W. 

S Liu y Anc. Relig. 4 Mod, Thought 318 The phenomena 
of etherisation are certainly very curious. 

Etherise (f*K * r3iz )» v - [f- Ether + -ize. Cf. 

Fr. it he riser.] 

1 . trans. To convert (alcohol, etc.) into ether. 

i8s8 in Webster. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . To mix or compound with ether. 

1800-1876 [see Etherized). 

3 . To put (a patient) under the influence of 
ether. Also transf. 

186* Lowell Fireside Trav. 145 Gradually the mind was 
etherized to a like dreamy placidity. 1879 L Timbs Chlo- 
roform in Cassell's Teihn, Educ. I V. 107/1 A patient, .was 
etherised, and had a limb amputated, .without the infliction 
of any nain. 1881 Phi lad a. Telegraph XXXVI. No. 33.2 
After the morning bulletin was issued he was etherized. 
f 4 . = Electrify. 

1748 Land. Mag. 255 Besides being constantly electerix'd 
or rather etheriz'd by the earth. 

Hence Etherised ppl. a ., in senses 2 and 3 of 
the vb. f Etherized nitrous gas. Btherixer, an 
apparatus for administering ether. Btherlslng 
ppl. a., in sense 3 of the vb. ; in qnot. fig. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 219 The gas .. into which the 
nitrous etherized gas can be resolved, by treatment with 
dilute sulphuric acid. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (cd. ^ 11 . 
421 When equal parts of alcohol and nitric acid are mixed, 
n violent effervescence takes place . . owing to the emission 
of a gas. .a compound of nitrous gas and ether. It has been 
termed for that reason etherised nitrous gas. 1848 Sir J. V. 
SfMrsox in Monthly Jntl. Med. .Sr. IX. 21 1 When the patient 
was in an etherized state. 1876 tr. Schntaenbet qer s Fer- 
ment. 38 The etherized alcoholic liquid is distilled in a retort. 

Etherol (/■* Chem. [f. Ether + -ol.] 
(See ciuot. for Ethkkjn and c (. glycerin, glycerol.) 

1876 Harley Mat . Med. 334 When boiled with water it is 
resolved into sulphscthylic acid and mthcrul. 

Etherou* (r>£ras), a. [f. Ether + -ous.] 
Savouring of ether, ether-like. 

1863 B. Taylor //. Thurston II. 283 Impregnated with a 
pungent ctherous smell. 

Ethic (e*l>ik), a . and sh . Forms : 4-5 etik(e, 
•yk, 4-7 ethique, 5 etique, (ethyque, etiok, 
©ytlke), 6-9 ethick(e, 7 ©thique, 7- ethio. [ad. 
L. ethic -us, Gr. ^ 9 ik 6 %, f. ^0or character, //, man- 
ner*. Cf. Fr. f thique.] 

A. adj. (Now usually Ethical.) 

1 . Relating to morals. 

ijS8i Sidnfy A pot. Poetrie (Arb.) 30 The Ethicke and po* 
litick consideration, with the end of well dooing and not of 
well knowing onelv. 1644 Bulwer Chiron . 25 T ne Althique 
precepts Anu the fawes of civil conversation. 1698 F. B. 
Modest Censnte 12 What l nothing but Ethick and Oeco- 
nomick Strictures, and such like Documents? 1733 Savage 
Progress 0/ a Divine 363 N'cr let your doctrine ethic truth 
impart. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (rd. 6) II. xi. 249 Who 
. . find the ethic life of their religion unimpaired. 

2 . Of an author or literary work; Treating of 
moral questions, and of ethics as a science. 

1589 Puttknmam Eng, Poesie i. iv. (Arb.) 25 Therefore 
were they [Poets] the first Philosophers Ethick. 173a Popk 
(title) An Essay on Man, Being the First Book of Ethic 
Epistles. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1749, But ’The 
Vanity of Human Wishes' is.. as high an effort of ethick 
poetry as any language can show. < 1796 Morse Amer. 
Ceog, 11 . 183 Dr. Hutcheson is the principal Ethic writer of 
this country (Ireland). 1814 Cary Dante *3 Thy ethic 
page describes Three dispositions adverse to Heav’n’s will. 
1813 F.din. Rev . XXV. 335 In some of his odes and ethic 
exhortations. 

3 . Characterized by * ethos.* (See Ethos a). 

1848 Wornum Lect. on Paint . by R. A. 355 note. The style 

of Polygnotus was strictly ethic. 

4 . Gram. Ethic dative : « * ethical dative ’ ; see 
Ethical 3. 

*867 Farrar Gr. Syntax (1870) 80 To this dative of refer* 
ence Delongs what is called the ethic (i.e. emotional) dative. 

B. sb. 

I. sing. 1 . [after Fr. f thique, It. and Sp. etica, 
ad. L. ethic? , Gr. 1) ifiueii (Wx*' 1 ?)-] &• The science 
of morals ; cf. 2. b. A scheme of moral science. 
t 1387 Trrvisa H igden (Rolls) III. 363 Ethik [v.r. etvk] bat 
is pe sciens of bewes, c 1400 Lanfranc't Cirurg. 'MS, A.) 9 
So elobe he him wi)> vertues, bat of him mai arise good fame 
& name : & |>is tcchij» etik. 163a Lithgow Trav. (1682) 
vm. 397 As for the Science Practick, it doth first im brace. . 
Ethick, that doth form the Manners. 187$ Clifford Ess., 
Basis of Morals (1879) II. ro6 By Morals or Ethic I mean j 
the doctrine of a special kind of pleasure or displeasure 
which is felt by the human mind in contemplating certain 
courses of conduct, whereby they are felt to be right or 


an ethic apart from theology is regarded as practicable. 

a * tr \ h ' *7 7® J* James in Lett. Kadcliffetf James 53 Not 
a book, beyond a logic or ethic compend, is recommended. 

II. pL Bible*. 2. (after Gr. rd ifiuds) The 
science of morals; the department of study con- 
cerned with the principles of human duty. 


In this sense now usually construed (like other words of 
like formation) as sing. ; formerly as//. 

s6oe Warner Alb. Eng. xn. lxxv. <i6ia) 313 Nor wanted 
thear. .that did relye On Physickes and on Ethickes, and. . 
a God deny. 411677 Barrow Sernt. vi. Wks. 1741 I. 48 
Out of them [St. Paul's writings] might well be compiled a 
body of ethicks. i6ot Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 2*8 He was 
maae Professor of Eloquence and Ethicks in the Univer* 
sitie of IngoUtade. a 1700 Dryden (J.\ Pertius professes 
the stoick philosophy ; tne most generous amongst all the 
sects who have given rules of ethicks. 1789 Bbmtham Print. 
Legist, xix. f 11 Ethics at large may be defined, the art of 
directing men’s actions to the production of the greatest 
possible quantity of happiness. 1836 Emerson Mature. 
Idealism wks. (Bohn) II. 164 Ethics and religion differ 
herein ; that the one is the system of human duties com* 
mencing from man ; the other, from God. 1889 Boyd Car- 
penter Bampton Lect. vii, Religion without ethics seems 
little else than irreligious religion. 

b. A treatise on the science; spec, that of 
Aristotle. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. cxxxvl (1869) 71 This Is that 
Aristotle seith in etiques. 1483 Caxton Cato Avij, The 
phylosopher sayeth in the viii book of ethyqucs that, etc. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. m. iv. na The same is 
touched by Aristotle in his Ethick*. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxix. 131 If this gentleman will go back to his Ethics. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) 1. 343 Edward himself 
• .read the ethics of Aristotle in Greek. 

f 0 . As discrete plural : Ethical maxims or ob- 
servations. Ohs . rare . 

1678 R. L’Estrangk Seneca's Mor. To Rdr., 1 have re- 
due d all his scatter’d Ethiques to their proper Heads. 

3. In narrower sense, with some qualifying word 
or phrase ; a. The moral principles or system of 
a particular leader or school of thought. 

1651 Baxter Inf Bapt. 288 God’s laws, standing at the 
top of our Ethicks. 169s Bentley Folly of Atheism 31 
If the Atheists would but live up to the Ethic* of Epicurus 
himself. 1791 Burke Let. to Mcmb . Nat. Assembly Wks. 
VI. 34 This philosophical instructor [Rousseau] in the 
ethicks of vanity. 1835 H. Reed Lect. Eng. Lit . vii. 23a 
[The Spectator *) morality . . is not a very high order of 
Christian ethics. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor . 11 . i. 1 The 
Ethics of Paganism were part of a philosophy. 1869 J. 
Martinkau Ess. II. 94 It lifts you., from the zoological 
ethic* of Combe. 

b. The moral principles by which a person is 
guided. 

1837 M. Donovan Dom. Eton, II. 47 It is not the pro- 
vince of man to pronounce judgment on the ethics of his 
fellow-creature, in the last extremities of starvation. 

0. The rules of conduct recogntecd in certain 
associations or departments of human life. 

1789 Bkntiiam Princ. Legist, xviii. § 46 Now to instruct 
each individual in what manner to govern his own conduct 
in the details of life, is the particular business of private 
ethics. 1864. Burton Scot Abr. 11. 270 Sea rights, and sea 
ethics were by no means so distinctly defined as they arc 
now. 1870 R. W. Dale Week-day Serm. vii, 117 The ethics 
of dining. 1876 Moziky Uhw. Serm. ix. 185 The peculiar 
scope of our Church ethics for the last thirty years has been 
the culture of works of compassion. x8fe Syd. Soc. Le.t., 
Ethics , medical , the laws of the duties of medical men to 
the public, to each other, and to themselves in regard to 
the exercise of their profession. 

4. In wider sense : The whole field of moral 
science, including besides Ethics properly so called, 
the science of law whether civil, political, or 
international. 

1690 Temple Ess. Heroic Virtue Wks. 1731 I. 200 The 
Sum of his [Confutius’l Writings seems to be a Body or 
Digestion of Ethicks, that is. of all Moral Virtues, either 
Personal, Oeconomical, Civil or Political. *793 Black- 
stone Comm. (ed. 12) 27 Jurisprudence .. is the principal 
anti most perfect branch of ethics. 

Ethical (e )>ik&i), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to morality or the science of 
ethics. 

1607 Towiii Serpents (1653)639 It remained! to discourse 
of the Politick, Ethical, and Oeconomick vertues and pro- 
perties of them (beesj. 165a Evelyn State of France Misc. 
Writ. (1805) 47 This ethicall and morall part of travel . .em- 
bellisheth a gentleman. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 63 The ethical principles of Hobbes, are com- 
pletely interwoven with bis political system. s86o Mansei. 
Prolegom, Logiox Pref. (ed. 2) 8 The value of every ethical 
system must ultimately be tested on psychological grounds. 
1876 tr. Haeckel" s Hist. Creat. I, it. ^6 Moral, or ethical 
materialism, is something quite distinct from scientific 
materialism. 

b. Pertaining to * ethos f as opposed to 'pathos*: 
see Ethoh. 

a x6s 6 Br. Andrewes Serm. (1856) I. 445 Rather in pathe- 
tical than in ethical terms. 

2. Of an author or literary work : Treating of 
the science of ethic*, or of questions connected 
with it 

1663 Boyle Occas. Rtf. (1675) 16 From Ethical or Theo- 
logical Composures, to take out Lessons that may improve 
the Mind. 1736^ 8a J. Warton Ess. Pope (T.). He [Pope] 
is the great Poet of reason, the first of ethical authors in 
verse a 1843 Barham Ingot. Leg., Bro . Birchlngion , A 
metaphor taken out of an ethical work by the Stagyrite. 
*•70 Ruakin Lect. Art i. (1875) 7 Ethical and imaginative 
literature. 

8 . Gram. Ethical dative : the dative when used 
to imply that a person, other than the subject or 
object, has an indirect interest in the fact stated. 

1849 L. Schmitz Lot. Gram. 212 This kind of dative, 
which occurs still more frequently In Greek, is called the 
Ethical Dative. 


Ethiomlly (e j>ikili), adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In 
an ethical manner ; according to the principles or 
rules of ethics ; from an ethical point of view. 

1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. Pref. 12 Those also that shall 
hereafter Physically ana Ethically handle the Doctrine of 
humane affections. 1674 Govt, longue ix. fi 2. xso Beside* 
my subject leads me not to discourse ethically, out CMls- 
tianly of the faults of the tongue. 1861 Sat. Rev. ax Dec. 
636 Little can be said ethically, and nothing prudentially, 
for foolish things written. 1874 Spurgeon Treat. Dav. 
Ps. xcii. 1 It is good ethically, for it is the Lord's right 
E thicaln sii (e^ik&lnto). [f.as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being ethical. 

1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. I. v. 890 The foundation 
whereof . . has not so much as one of the least seeds either 
of Politicalness or Ethicalness at all in it. 1886 W. J . Lilly 
in Fortn, Rev. 591 How can we predicate ethicalness or 
unethicalness of a thing? 

Ethiciaa (ej>i*jan\ rare. [f. L. ethic-us: see 
-ian.] A writer on ethics ; one versed in ethics. 

1889 Waldstein in Harper's Mag. Feb. 406 Between the 
priest, .and the theoretical cthician. .lies the iwtivity in the 
sphere of sociology and economics of writers like Ruskin. 

Ethicist (e’Jrisist). [f. as prec. + -ibt.] =prec. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ethioise (e‘J>isai*), v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 

1 . inlr. To discuss ethics ; to speak or write on 
morals, moralize, rare . 

18x6 G. Coi.man Br. Grins , Fire xix, They criticize, chop 
logic, ethicize, philosophize. 

2 . trans. To make ethical; to invest with an 
ethical element. 

1883 ). Martineau Types Ethical Th. (1889) II. 424 By 
naturalizing Ethics [the school of Herbert Spencer] reverses 
the idealizing process which rather ethicizes nature. 1889 
Boyd Carpenter Bampton Lect. vii. 976 The creed . . be- 
comes ethicized. 

Ethioo- (e’Jiikd-), repr. Gr. IjOuco-, combining 
form of Ij 0 uc 6 r ; see Ethic. Occurring in a few 
compound adjs. ; as Ethioo-pbyaioal, -political, 
-religious, partaking of the nature of or pertain- 
ing jointly to ethics, and physics, politics, or re- 
ligion. 

X667 H. More Div. Dial. (17 13) 565 The Bereshith of 
Mose* bears a triple meaning, .viz. Ethico-political, Physico- 
theosophical, and Literal. 1847 De Quincry Milton Wks. 
(1863) VI. 318 For what may properly dc called the Ethico- 
physical Sublime there is but one great model surviving in 
the Greek poetry. 1868 Bain Ment . A Mor. Sc., Ethics 
(*875)535 Inc philosophical system of Neo-Platonism was 
throughout ethical or ethico-religious in spirit. 

Ethide (e*J>aid). Chetn . [f. Eth- + -idb.] A 
compound formed by the union of an clement or 
a radical with the monad radical ethyl. 

1865 Odlinq in Athenmum No. 1944.1^1/1 Aluminium 
ethide, and methide. 1880 Libr. Univ. A nowl. VIII. 593 
The action of carbonic acid on ethyde of 9odium [will pro- 
duce ketones]. 

Ethike obs. form of Hectic. 

Ethimologise, obs. form of Etymologize. 
Ethiue: see IIething, Obs., contempt, scorn. 
Ethina (e*J>din). Chem. [f. Eth- + -ine .1 The 
systematic name (see -inb) of the gaseous hydro- 
carbon C a H a , the bi- carbon member of the series 
C*H fln - a , called also Acetylene. 

1877 Watts F own* s' Chem . II. 61 When an electric arc 
from a powerful voltaic battery passes between carbon poles 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the carbon and hydrogen 
unite in the proportion to form ethiue. 

Ethionio (*>i|^nik), a. Chem. [f. Esther) + 
Gr. $uov sulphur + -ic. 

Formed by Magnus in 1832, in imitation of the terms 
proto-, deuto -, tri to-uenoth ionic [ Gr. olvot wine, introduced by 
Sertuemor (1818) to designate three acids, one of which 
Magnus supposed to have been identical with ethionic acid.) 
Ethionic acid ; C a H < S a O t (Watts Diet . Chem.) 
produced by the action of water on Ethionic anhy- 
dride, C 9 H 4 3 SO s , formerly called Sulphate of 
carbyl (Watts Diet. Chem.), which is obtained bv 
bringing together olefiant gas and vapour of sul- 
phuric anhydride in a tube. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies too Of Ethionic 
Acid. 1877 Watts Fownes ' Chem. II. 174 Ethionic Anhy- 
dride. 

Ethiop (r)>i|#>), sb. and a. arch. Also: 4-7 
ethiope, (5 e thy ope), 6-9 »thiop(e. [ad. L. 
At th tops, gen. fEthiojhis, ad. Gr. A lelosp, Amowot, 

4 Ethiopian *, commonly believed to be f. o/ff-etv 
to bum + 6 \p face, and to mean primarily ‘ burnt- 
face * (cf. cdbotfr 1 fiery- looking’, later * sunburst *, f. 
same or cognate elements) ; the formation is how- 
ever not clear, and some have supposed the word to 
be an etymologizing corruption of a foreign ethnic 
name. (In Eng. now always with initial capital.) 

The 'Ethiopians' are mentioned by Homer a* a people 
dwelling in tne far east and the far west ; in later Gr. the 
name was applied chiefly to the inhabitants of Africa south 
of Egypt, out also to peoples of swarthy complexion In 
other parts of the world.) 

A. sb. lit. = Ethiopian; hence, usually, a 
person with a black skin, a blackamoor. Phrase, 
To wash an (or the) Ethiop (white) \ to attempt 
the impossible. 

% 3&e Wvclif Jer. xiii. 93 Yf chaunge mai an Ethiope his 
skyn. 1490 Caxtom Eneydos xxiiL (1890) 84 Vpon his last 
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part of therth there habitable where conuerse thethyopes. 
1109 Hawks Past. Pleas . xxxvu. x, Out there flew, ryght 
black© and tedyous, A foule Kthyope. 1999 Shaks. Muck 
Ada v, iv. 38 He hold my mlnde, were she an Ethiope. x66o 
Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) to6 The truth whereof many 
an jEthiope hath now unwillingly Asserted. «i688 Vil- 
Mg as (Dk. Buckhm.) Ep. to Julian. As sure to miss, As 
they, that wash an Ethiope’s Face. 1779 Sheridan Rivals 
1 in. 11, Though I were an A'thtop. a 1791 Wkblky Serm. 
lxviii. (i8as) II. 158 In the most elegant language, she 
labours to wash the iEthiop white. 

B. attrib . and adj. 

1. « Ethiopian, f Ethiop lint (Milton) : ?the 
equator. 

<867 Milton P. L. iv. 389 By som suppos'd True Paradise 
under the Ethiop Line By Nil us head. 

2. Of the hue of an Ethiop ; black. 

*600 Shakb. A. Y. L. iv. Hi. 35 Ethiop words blacker in 
their effect Then in their countenance. 163s [Glapthornr] 
Lad} Mother v. U. in Bullcn O. PI. II. 193 To hang this 
matchless diamond in the eare Of Ethiope Death. 181 a 
Hkbbr Transl. Pindar 11. 155 Aurora's knight of Ethiop 
hue. 1818 Kkats Endymion 11. 413 The ivy me&h, Shading 
its ^Ethiop berries. 

t EthiopoSM. Obs. Also ASthiopesse. [f. 
prec. + -ess, after L. ALthiopissa (Vulg. Num xii.), 
Gr. AlBibviooa (LXX.).] A female Ethiopian. 

[138a Wvclip Numb. xii. 1 The Ethiopis his wfjfl 1814 
Ralkigh Hist. World i. >36 Josephus his Tale of an Ethiop. 
esse, wife of Moses. 1640 Harsnkt God's Summ. 979 
Moses., married an ASthiopesse, yet could hee not change 
her hue. 


Ethiopian (ifii^'piin), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
Ethiopian, 7 ethiopean. [f. Ethiop or Ethiopia : 
aee -Ian, -an.] 

A. adi. 1. Of or belonging to Ethiopia (in the 
various historical uses of the name),orto the peoples 
known to the ancients as AEthiopes. Often used 
(now only humorously} as « * negro*. Ethiopian 
serenader: a ‘nigger* minstrel, a musical per- 
former with face blackened to imitate a negro. 

1684 Friendly Advice Planters E. 4- W. Indies in. (title) 
Dialogue between an Ethiopean or Negro Slave, and a 
Christian. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 413 The teeming 
Tide.. pouring down from Ethiopian Lands. 1838 Lytton 
Leila iv. i, The Ethiopian guards . . marched slowly in the 
reAr. x86x Mayiiew Lond. Labour 111. 190 There are [in 
London] 50 Ethiopian serenades. 

+b. absol . with pi. sense. Obs. 

1633 P ao itt Chtistianograbhy (1646) 107 The Ethiopian 
and Moscovites doc baptizenn the Church porch. 

C. in proper names of various plants. 

1378 Lytk Dodoens u. xcviii. 281 The seconde Seseli . . 
hath leaues like Juye. .The stalk is blackishe . . And this is 
counted to be the Ethiopian Sescli. 1597 Gerard Herbal 
ii. lxi. 3^7 In English we have thought jp>od to call it the 
Aethiopian Apple. 1884 S. J. Capper m Ckr. World 31 
July 575/4 Ethiopian lilies, which are exquisitely beautiful. 
2. a. Anthropology. Used by some as the dis- 
tinctive epithet of one of the races into which the 
human species is divided, b. ftiol. The distinc- 
tive epithet of one of the biological 1 regions * of 
the earth's surface. 

x86x Hulmk tr. Moquin-Tandon 1. vi. 36 In the kingdom 
which he [Man] constitutes (Hotninal) there is but one 
genus (Homo), and in this genus but one species (Sapiens). 
This species presents three varieties orprincipal races.. 
Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. z88o A. K. Wallace 
/si. Life 53, Region. Ethiopian . . Geographical Equivalent , 
Africa (south ofthe Sahara) with Madagascar. 

B. sb. A native of Ethiopia j f a negro, black- 


amoor. 

*530 Hulort, Ethiopians. 1398 Shakb. Merry W. 11. iii. 
98 Is he dead, ray Ethiopian? 16x1 — Wint. T. iv. iv. 375 
This hand, .as white as. . Ethyopians tooth. 1686 Bunyan 
Book for Boys f Girls (Repr.) 49 Moses was a fair and 
comely man, His wife a swarthy Ethiopian. 17*7 Dk Fok 
Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 63 Ethiopians of Arabia Felix, 
which they call the South ; and who, though Arabians, aro 
called Ethiopians in Scripture. 

b. An ‘Ethiopian serenader'. Sec A. 1 , 

1861 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 81 The brass band is sue* 
ceeded by a band of Ethiopians. 

Ethiopie (fHifpik), a. [ad. L. mthiopic-us : 
see Ethiop and -10.] 

1. Of or belonging to Ethiopia. Now only with 
reference to language, denoting the ancient lan- 
guage of Abyssinia, or to the church using this 
language in its services. 

1699 Hammond Oh Ps. lxxil 9 Annot. 350 The A£thiopick 
sea. 173a Lkdjard S ethos If. 4 The Phoenicians pass’d 
from the Eastern or Ethiopick sea. 1774 Goldbm. Nat, 
Hist. (1776) II. 6a The characters of an Ethiopie manu- 
script. x88*-3 Schaff Encycl. Retig. Know l . 1842 In the 
Ethiopie church he [Pilate] is a saint. 

2. absol. The Ethiopie language. 

1867 Whitney Lang. 4 Study of Lang, 999 The ancient 
tongue of Abyssinia, the Ethiopie or Getz, has a liters, 
ture. 

attrib. Mod. A good Ethiopie scholar. 

t E*tUopt. Obs. Also Bthiops. [a. L. 
sefhiops lit. ^Ethiop, negro,' by mediaeval chemists 
used in this sense.] 

A name given to certain black or dark-coloured 
compounds of metals. Ethiops martial \ martial 
Ethiops (L. mthiofs martialis) ; the black oxide of 
iron. Ethiops mineral (L. m . mintralis) : the black 
sulphide of mercury, prepared by triturating mer- 
Vol* III. 


I cury and sulphur together. ( Ethiops without adj 
usually - etniofs mineral.^ 

1706 Phillips, Aithiofs mineral. 1733 Chambers Suffl. 
s.v. , A new preparation of iEthiop* is given by Cruger. 1770 
I New Disp. 538/a The sulphur . . and the mercury . . remain 
at the bottom, .united into an ethiops. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. 4 Exp. Philos, I. xi. 474 The whole wireis consumed 
1 Y 1 * 1 * globules of iron will be found in that state called Mar. 
rial Ethiop*. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 304 The powder 
which formed the basis of this paste was. .martial Ethiops. 
*«54 J. Scofprrn in Ords Cin . Sc . Chem. 500 Sulphuret 
of mercury is obtained in the condition of black powder, 
formerly known by the appellation Ethiop’* mineral. 
Ethlie (c'Jdiz), v. rare. In 9 •this*. [ad. Gr. 

to accustom, use.] trans. (See quot.) 

1876 Grote Kth. Fragm. v. 153 All legislators try to 
ethise— to create habits among- the citizens for the purpose 
of making them good. 

Bthlete, Ethluke : see Kath C i. 

Ethnic- (e*)>m<7-), combining form of Gr. 1 )Bp 6 t 
sieve, in a few compounds of mod. formation, oc- 
curring in anatomy, with general sense 4 pertaining 
jointly to the ethmoid bone and some other part 
of the skull’, e.g. Bthmo-frontal a. [see Fron- 
tal], pertaining to the ethmoid and frontal bones : 
as tne cthmo-frontal notch. Bthmo-marlllary a. 
[see Maxillary], pertaining to the ethmoid and 
to the maxillary bones : as cthmo-maxillary suture. 
Sthmo-xuuMkl a. [see Nasal], pertaining to the 
ethmoid and to the nasal bones : as ethmo-nasal 
suture . Bthmo-presphenoldal a. [see Prrsphe- 
noidal], of or pertaining to the ethmoid and to the 
presphenoid bone : as ethmopresphcnoidal suture 
(Huxley). Bthmo-tnrbinal (plates) or Bthmo- 
turbinal* [see Turbinal], the lateral masses of 
the ethmoid bone, connected horizontally with 
each other at the upper surface by the cribriform 
plate. Bthxno-yomsrlxie (plate) (see quot.). 

1873 Blakk foot. 46 The olfactory chamber of the nasal 
cavity . . contains a series of simple, longitudinally placed 
ethmoturbinal*. *®7 * Mivart Etsm. Anat. 94 This pro- 
longation forwards . . forms a median plate (termed Ethmo- 
vomerine). 1881 — Cat 337 A cartilaginous expansion called 
the cthmo-vomerine plate. 

Ethmoid (e*)>moid\ a. and sb. Anat. Also 
9 erron. ethmoid, fad. Gr. tjBposiblft bieve-like, 
‘cribriform’ (Galen has i}fyu>«i8i r berrovv ethmoid 
bone), f. ijBfibt sieve : see -oil). Cf. Fr. ethmoide .] 

A. adj. Sievc-like, finely perforated. Ethmoid 
lotto : a square-shaped cellular bone, situated be- 
tween the two orbits, at the root of the nose, 
containing many perforations, through which the 
olfactory nerves pass to the nose. 

174s Monro Anat. (ed. i) 80 Joined to the Ethmoid Bone. 
1811 K. Knox Cloquet's A nat. 583 It dives into the posterior 
ethmoid cell*. Owfn in C ire. Sc. (c 1865) II. 90/1 Parts 

of the olfactory capsules . . forming the compound bone 
called ‘sethmoid.’ 

B. quasi- sb. passing into sb. *■ ethmoid bone . 
184a Col. H. Smith Nat . Library xiii. 87 The cranium . 

may be subdivided into three compartment*, the. anterior 
containing the two frontal bones and the sethmoid. 1831 
Richardson Geo/, viii. 313 The 3rd the ethmoid with the 
two frontal. 1858 Okikik Hist. Boulder vii. 121 The eye 
orbit* *eem to have been at the comers ofthe intermaxillary, 
j circumscribed by the sub-orbitals and the ethmoid*. 

; Hence Bthmoldal a. a. Of or pertaining to the 
ethmoid bone. b. = Ethmoid. 

a. 1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3), The Ethmoidal and Sphe- 
noidal [Suture*] surround the Bone* of these Name*. 1831 
R. Knox Cloy net’s Anat. 4^ On each side of the ethmoidal 
notch, there is observed a triangular concave surface. 184a 
E. Wilson Anat Vade-m. 981 Ethmoidal arteries pax* 
through the ethmoidal foramina. 

b. *784 Hadley in Phil. Trans. LIV. 4 The superior 
maxillary, sphenoidal and ethmoidal bones were broken 
away. 1849 E. Blytii Curded s Anita. K. 39 The cranium 
subdivide* into three portion* : the anterior is formed by 
the two frontal and the ethmoidal bones. 

Ethmose (e)>m<?u’s). phys. [f. Gr. ^0/x-d f sieve 
+ -ore.] A name given to cellular tissue. 

In mod Diets. 

Ethnagogue (e bnig^\ [f. Gr. iBv-ot na- 
tion + dyorfbs leader.] A leader of a nation. 

1889 Gladstone in 19M Cent. Jan. 152 If I may coin a 
word for the occasion, he [O'Connell] was an ethnagogue. 

Ethnarch (e->naik). [ad. Gr. kBvapx^ } f. 
tBv-os nation -f - apxot ruler.] A governor of a 
nation or people ; a ruler over a province. 

<si64x Bp. Movntagu Acts <9 Mom .95 They [the Jews] 
had their Ethnarch*, Toparchs, high - Priests, Ruler*, 
Princes, and sometime Kin^s of their owne. t&pa Washing- 
ton tr. Milton’s Def. PopPiw, Cesar . . did not appoint a 
King over them [the Jews], but a Governour, whom they 
called an Ethnarch. f 1778 Afthorfb PrevaL Chr. 310 
Julius Cesar . . authorized Hyrcanus and his children to be 
ethnarchs of the Jews. 1879 C Gkikik Christ 30 Pompcy 
set up Hyrcanus as high priest and ruler, under the title 
of ethnarch. 

Ethnarehy (e hnaiki). [ad. Gr. kBvapxla , f. 
iBrdpxv* • PfecJ R- The dignity or office of 
an ethnarch. D. The dominion of, or province 
ruled by, an ethnarch. 

tflsa Hey wood A pot. Actors e6 They divided their do- 
minions and contryes into principalities; some into pro- 
vinces. .others into ethnarchyes. 1843 Subject o/Sufrem. 
68 Antipater, .deposeth him of his Etnnarchie. 186a Meri- 


vale Rom. Kmp. (i860 V. xlvl 417 Syria # was still skirted 
by several tributary kingdom* or ethnarchie*. 

Etknio (e a ^ntk\ a. and sb. Forma : 4-6 eth 
nyke, 5-7 ethnik(e, 6-8 ethniok(e, (6 aeth , 
ethenloke, etneke), 7 ethnique, (ethnyoke), 
6- ethnic, [ad. Gr. 6 % heathen, f. tBvos 
nation ; In the LXX, hence in N. T. and the 
Fathers, rd IByrj^ the nations, Gentiles (rendering 
lleb. gtyint, pi. of gby t nation, esp. non- 
Israclitlah or * Gentile ’ nation). 

The Gr. cSpoz was formerly often imagined to be the 
source of Eng. Heaihm*; hence the confused forms heth- 
nie t Hkathknic, which might be regarded as corrupt variant* 
of this word.] 

A. (ulj. 

1 . Pertaining to nation* not Christian or Jewish ; 
Gentile, heathen, pagan. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. Printer's Pref. ix, The bible booke* 
of ludges and Kynges . . farre surmounting all ethnike 
dooynge*. 1344 Udall Krasm. Par. Pref. 3 An ethnike 
and a pagane kyng. 1381 Marbf.< k Bk. of Notes 61 That 
nil composition U against the nature of God even the 
Ethnicke Philosophers perceived. x6n Speed Hist. Gt. 
lint. vi. xlix. 1 171 Professing himsclfe to be a Christian, and 
withall protesting that he would not be a soueraigne ouer 
an Ethnike Empire. 1631 Homier Levtath. 111. xlii. a8i 
Exhorted their Convert* to obey their then Ethnique Prince*. 

Moork Eftst . . 111 iii. 45 All the charm that ethnic fancy 
wave To blessed arbour* o’er the western wave. 18.. 
Longp. Drinking^ Song vii, These are ancient ethnic revel* 
Of a faith long since forsaken. 1831 Caki.ylk Sterling t. 
vii. (1873) 45, I find at this time hi* religion is as good as 
altogether Ethnic, Greekisli. *873 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Scr. 11. 107 There is first the ethnic forecourt, then the 
purgatorial middle-space. 

2 . Pertaining to race; peculiar to a race or 
nation ; ethnological. 

iSex D. Wilson Prth. 1863) I ix. 929 That ethnic 

stock which embraced all existing European races. 1865 
Reader 11 Feb. 16V1 The slight development of ethnic 
peculiarities in childhood. 1875 I.icmtfoot Comm. Col 
(1886) 133 Heresies are at best ethnic: truth i* essentially 
catholic. 

f B. sb. One who is not a Christian or a Jew ; 
a Gentile, heathen, pagan. Obs. 
ciytsSc. Leg. Saint s % Bamabas 161 A part of It [thctemplej 
fel done & mad a gret distruccione Of ethnyki*. < 1534 tr. 
Pol. I' erg. Eng. Hist. (Canid. Soc.) I. i6y Beinge on all 
sides bccsett with the Tracherie of these rude xthcnickes, 
hee was sodainlie slayne. taSS Allin Admon. 37 Vf he. . 
heare not the Churche, let him be taken for an Ethnike. 
i6s« B. Jonbon Staple of N. 11. iv, A kind of Mule ! That’s 
half an Ethnick, half a Christian! 1664 Evelyn Sylra 
(17^6)614 The Ethnic* do still repute all great trees to be 
divine. . 'I* Morgan Algiers 1. iv. 77 They look upon 
them [the Jew*] a* several degree* beneath . . Heathens, 
Kthnlcks, Pagans, and Idolater*. 

E thnic al (e-Jmikal), a. [f. prcc. + -al.] 
f 1 . Of an ethnic nature or character ; heathenish. 
1347 H p * Hooper Declar. Christ v. D iij, What . . blasphemy 
of God, and Et[h]nycall idolatrie is this. 1577 Nori hurookp 
Dicing (1843) 67 Ethnicall sporte* and pastime*. 1634 Sir 
'J*. Herbert Trax>. 195 The Religion of the Pccruan* i* 
Ethnicall. knowing many but false God*. 170a C. Mathkk 
Magn. Cnr . m. 11. xx. (1852)447 The custom of preaching at 
funeral* may seein ethnical in its origin. 

+ b. Pagan ; * Ethnic A. 1. Obs . 

^.638 Mkijk Wks. 111. viii. 643 The Woman which escaped 
the fury of the Ethnical Dragon. 1659 W. Brough Saer. 
Princ. 548 Should not . . Ethnical Rome be less* Babylon 
then the Christian. 176a 1 . Brown Poetry 4 Mus. xiii. 
(1763) 937 The Subjects of tne narrative, .may be drawn . . 
cither from ethnical or sacred Story. 

2 . Of or pertaining to race or races, their origin, 
and characteristics. Cf. Ethnic A. 2. 

1846 Grote Greece ti. i. II. 308 Purely upon geographical 
not upon ethnical consideration*. 1871 Frf.eman Hist. Ess. 
Ser. 1. Iii $8 As far a* ethnical connexion is concerned, this 
analogy will hold good. 

3 . Pertaining to the science of races ; - Ethno- 
logical 2. 

186a D. Wilson Prth, Man i. (18651 4 Here then are 
materials full of promise for the ethnical student. 188a 
Publisher t)r Rookbuyer’s Jml. 15 Nov. 11/a The confused 
character of the prevailing ethnical literature dealing with 
the Sudan. 

Ethnically adv. [f. prec. + -ly ‘^.] 

+ 1 . In an ‘ ethnical ’ or heathenish manner. Obs. 

1363-87 Foxe A. 6 ^.(1596) 117/a This pope, .mninteined 
thefuthie idolatrie of images, .commanding them most ethni- 
callic to be incensed. 

2 . As regards race ; ‘racially’. 

1847 Grote Greece 11. xxii. III. 464 The CEnotrian* were 
ethnically akin to the primitive population of Rome. 1876 
Gladstone Sync hr. Homer. 65 No one can suppose Trojan 
and Hellene to have been . . ethnically one, though both 
were probably of the Aryan stock. 

Ethniciftin (e jmisiz’m). [f. Ethnic + -ism.] 
f a. Heathenism, paganism ; heathenish super- 
stition ; an instance of this {obs.). b. In mod. 
use without reproachful implication : The reli- 
gious of the Gentile nations of antiquity ; the 
common characteristics of these as contrasted with 
Hebraism and Christianity. 

1613 Purchab Ptlgr. ix. v. § 3 (R.) Certain* Brasilian* 

. .had set vp a new sect of Christian ethnicisme, or mungrell- 
Christianity. 16*3 Jackson Orig. Vnbeliefs xxiii. 936 
Feigned relations of a new starr es appearance 09 other like 
Ethnicismes. •m. Waterhouse Fire Lond. it! In dark- 
ness of errour and in the shadow of death through Ethni- 
cism. 1849 tr. Nituch's Chr. Doctr , Pref. 7 The two great 
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direction* of rcligio-lmtorical development, Ethnicism and 
Revelation. 1831 Carlyle Sterling i. ix. (187a) 54 A mind 
. .occupied, .with mere Ethniciim, Radicalism and revolu- 
tionary tumult. 

Etonioifft (e'Jmisist). rare . [f. as prec. 4- -ist.] 
=* Ethnologist. 

1846 Timex tj May 4/$ ' Smith ' ha* been proved by. .an 
\nuricait ethnicist ana philologist to be notnti 


hing more nor 


nd phuologr 

kv* than Shemita, or a descendant of Shem. 

t Ethnicity. Obs. tare- *. [f. as prcc. + -ity.] 
Heathendom, heathen superstition. 

177a Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund L 333 From the 
curling spume of the celebrated F.gcan waves fabulous 
ethnicity feigned Venus their idolatress conceived. 

t E*tkmioiS6 f v. Obs . rare ~ [f. as prec. 

4- -izK.l intr. To act, speak, etc. like an ' ethnic ’ 
or heathen. 

1663 J. Spfnckk / 'rod igics (1665) 947 Whereas both Tacitus 
and Josephus relate the sudden opening of the doors of the 
Temple, etc. they appear to me very much to Lthnicize in 
nil these stories. 

t Ethnish, «. Obs. [f. Gr. tOvot (see Ethnic) 
4* -1NH.J » IIeathrnihh. 

1550 Bfcon Fortr. Faith/ul Prol., Wal owing In al kind 
of wealthe like Kthnysh Epicures. 1*63 Homilies 11. idolatry 
(1859) 187 Helene, .worshipped the King, and not the wood 
. for that is an ethnish error. 

Ethnise (ejnwiz), v. tare. [f. Gr. {0v-or (rd 
f 0v*i the nations, Gentiles : see Ethnic) + -ize.] 
intr . To favour Gentile or heathen views or prac- 
tices. lienee E thniaing vbl. sb. t in quot. attrib. 

1847 Buch tr. Hagen bath's Hist . Docir. 1 . 43 The earliest 
heresies of which we have any trustworthy account, appear 
either as judaizing, or as ethnizing (hellenfzing) tendencies. 

Sthnodicy (ejmpdihi). rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
{0vo-f nation 4- -Soria administration of justice, f. 
Sitetf justice.] Comparative jurisprudence as a 
branch of ethnology. 

s88 9 Athenaeum ai Sept. 391/3 The labours of the (Ethno- 
graphical) Congress site organized in six sections, viz. 
general ethnology; ethics, ethnodicy, and sociology. 

Ethnogenlo (ejuwid^emk), a. [f. next 4 - -ic.J 
Pertaining to ethnogeny. 

EthnOgeny Ccfn^d^/hi). [mod. f. Gr. t$vo-s 
nation + -ytvfta birth.] That branch of ethno- 
logy which treats of the origin of races, nations, 
and peoples. In mod. Diets. 

Ethnographer (ejmp-grafw). [f. Ethno- 
graph-y tor Gr. {0po-r nation 4- -7 paty-os writer) 
4- -er 1 .] One who treats descriptively of the 
races of mankind ; one who is versed in the science 
of ethnography. 

1854 H. Miu KiuYc*. Sf Sc km. x. (1857) aoa An evidence, the 
ethnographer might perhaps say, of its purely Celtic origin. 
1865 "ylor FnrJy /fist . Man. vni. aoa The Ethnographer, 
who has studied the stone implements of Europe. 1604 A. 
M. Faikhairn in Congre Rationalist Apr. 380 The greatest 
ethnographers, that is, the men who haive most extensively 
studied the customs, the manners, the beliefs of men. 

Ethnographic (ejmognefik), a . [f. as prec. 
+ -1 c.] Of or pertaining to ethnography. 

1816 Cm.. Wiseman Sc. 4 Reltg . II. vii. 46 Nor is this 
confined merely to the members of the same ethnographic 
family. 185a Til. Ross Humboldt's Trav. III. xxvi, 87 
The ethnographic document called FI Auto de Figueroa, 
is one of the most curious records of the barbarism of the 
first amquistadorts. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 103 
These laones . . represent the Javan of the great ethno- 
graphic document, chap. x. of tne Book of Genesis. 

Ethnographical, a. [f. prec. + -At.] — prec. 
Prichard Hat. Hist. Man 473 The ethnographical 
outline which 1 have now concluded. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. 
CXXIII. 150 Ethnographical studies have made some pro- 
gress in these later days. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 391 note, 
Galatia had two meanings— the first ethnographical, the 
second political. 

Ethnographioally (ejmograrfikili), aiiv. [f. 
prec. -f -ly‘ 4] In an ethnographical manner ; from 
an ethnographical point of view. 

183 a Fraser s Mag. XX. 71a Which, contemplated. . ethno- 
grapnically. .holds out . . abundant matter. 1869 Rawlin- 
son Anc. Hist. 9 Ancient History may be mapped out,, 
eth nograph ically, according to states and nations. 

Ethnograph&st lejmpgrfrfist). [f. Ethno- 

GRAPH-Y 4- -1ST.] « ETHNOGRAPHER. 

1880 Li fir. Univ. Ktunvl. V. 360 Ethnographists deal with 
tribes, and with particular institutions and. .customs. 

Ethnography (e]>npgrafi). [mod. f. Gr. {0vo-f 
nation + -ypatfna writing J The scientific descrip- 
tion of nations or races of men, with their customs, 
habits, and points of difference. 

1I34 Penny Cycl. II. 97 The term ethnography (nation- 
description) is sometime* used by German writers in the 
sense which we have given to anthropography. 1857 He 
Quincey China Wk*. 1871 XVI. 933 ITie Englishman., 
of Chinese ethnography has not a house, except in crevices 
of rocks. 1868 Gladstone 7 uv. Mundis it (1870) so6 It is 
in truth a main key to the ethnography of the poem*. 1878 
Rrclus in Encycl. Brit. VIII. 613 s. v., Ethnography em- 
braces the descriptive details, ana ethnology tne rational 
exposition, of the human aggregates and organizations. 

Ethnologer (ejmp-lSd^oj). [f. Ethnolooy + 
-eri.] a Ethnologist. 

*850 Mrrivalk Rom. Em p. (1865) I. v. eaa The Iberi, 
whom modern ethnologeps represent as belonging to a dis- 
tinct family. 1881 Freeman Hist. Geog. Europe I. Hi. 37 
It is from Caexar, ethnologer as well as conqueror, that we 
get our chief knowledge of the country as it was in his day. 


Ethnologic (ejmolp’dgik), a. [f. as prcc. + 
-jc.] ■* next. 

1804 H. Spencer 1 1 lust. Univ . Progr . 31 Progress of 
every kind— astronomic, geologic, organic, ethnologic, social 

Ethnological (epntflp'dsikil), a . [f. as prec. + 
- 1 CAL .1 Of or pertaining to ethnology. 

1849 Freeman Archil. 18 Others . . belong rather to the 
ethnological and philological inquirer. 1858 Gladstone 
Homer 1 . 384 The ethnological formation of the different 
communities. x86s Gen P. Thompson Audi A It. III. clxiv. 
184 If our Ethnological Societies cannot otherwise be con- 
tented, they must, etc. ,*n Daily Nevis 19 Se|>t. 1/3 A 
collection of ethnological curiosities from New Guinea. 

Ethnologically (ejawlpdsik&li), adv. [f. 
prcc. 4* -ly f j In an ethnological manner; from 
an ethnological point of view. 

1861 G. Moore Lost Tribes 4 A circumstance, ethnologl- 
tally considered, of much interest and importance. 1867 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) I. ii. 36 Lothian was politically 
as well as ethnologically English. 

Ethnologist (cjm^-lodsist). [f. Ethnolog-y 
■ f-iHT.] One who is engaged or versed in the 
study of ethnology. 

Prichard Nat. Hist. Man xv. (1843) 13a Every new 
ethnologist sul>divide* the nations which his predecessor 
had connected. 1878 W. H. Pall Later Preh. Man 4 The 
ethnologist, may riflr their burial places. i88x Atlantic 
Mag. XLVII. 333 The ethnologist, who deals with skulls 
and statures and complexions. 

Ethnologic* (efn^lod^oiz), v . [mod. f. as 
prec. + -ize.j intr . To speculate on ethnological 
questions. 

1873 Whitney Orient. Stud. 224 If our author will not 
allow the etymologists to ethnologtre, etc. 

Ethnology (elmp lod^i ). [f. Gr. nation 
4- -Aoy/a discourse ; see -logy.] The science 
which treats of races and peonies, and of their 
relations to one another, their distinctive physical 
and other characteristics, etc. 

184s Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 133 The history of nations 
termed ethnology, must be mainly founded on the relations 
of their languages. 1847 Proc. Arner. Phil. Sot. IV. 358 
Dr. Bethune made some remarks on ethnology, a term he 
preferred to ethnography. 1878 Lubbock Preh. Times 
Prcf. 9 Ethnology in fact is passing at present through a 
phase from which other sciences have safely emerged. 
Ethnom ania o (etmomfhni&k). [f. Gr. {0I/O-? 
nation Maniac.] One who is crazy about the 
rights of ‘ nationalities \ 

1863 S. Edwards Poles Captivity 11 . 140 The political 
ethnomaniau to be consistent ought to propose the an- 
nexation of Alsace to some German state. 

ouasi-<*<(/. 1886 Sat. Rev. 16 Jan. 69 The game, from the 
cthnomaniac point of view, may be regarded as won. 

Etlinoysycliology (e:J>no,wikp-16d3i). [f. Gr. 
{0vo-f nation, people + Psychology.] The in- 
vestigation of theJ)8ychology of races and peoples. 

1886 Lang in 19 tk Cent. XIX 58 For this method (philo- 
logical] we propose to substitute .. the method of Volker- 
psychologie. .or cthnopsychology. 

Hence B tlmop«yoholo a glcal a. f of or pertain- 
ing to cthnopsychology. 

1885 C. Lowe Bismarck II, 131 note, The ethnopsycho- 
logical problem which lies concealed in the nature of the 
Oriental. 

Ethogr&phy (<}*>-$r&fi). Tmod. f. Gr. #0o-y 
character + - ypa<f>la writing.J * The description of 
the morals and characteristics of man \ 

1878 in Krauth Vocab. Philos. Sc. 

Ethologio (/“Mp’d^ik), a. [f.KTHOLOG-Y + -10,] 
*= next. *884 In Webster ; and in mod. Dicta. 
EthologioaKiJwlf^^al),^ [f.asprec. 4- -al.] 

1. Pertaining to 'ethology’, a. According to 
the Diets. ; Pertaining to ethics, b. In recent use 
(after J. S. Mill): Pertaining to the science of 
human character. 

*730-6 in Bailey (folio). *775 in Ash. 1843 Hill Logic 
vi. v. § 6 The ethological consequences of particular circum- 
stances of position. 1883 W. Minto in Academy 39 Dec. 
435 The son is sufficiently candid for the most exacting 
student of ethological truth. # 

2. Pertaining to the scientific study of customs. 

1865 Max MOller Chips (1880) II. xxv. 3 66 What may be 

called ethological as distinguished from ethnological re- 
searches. 

Ethologist (ifcHSdsfet). [f # l, etholog-uSy Gr. 
tyo\6y-ot (f. i}0o-9 character + -*0709 one who dis- 
courses) 4- -1ST.] 

f 1. Gr, if$o\6yoi] One who portrays character 
by imitative gestures and facial expression ; a 
mimic. Obs r*° 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Asm. 

2. One who treats of, or is versed in, the science 
of ethology ; a writer on ethics. 
i8»8 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ethology (* hrlSd^i). [ad. L. ethclogia, a. Gr. 
fftokoyla, \. 1)00X07-01 : see prec. and -logy,] 

+ 1- The portrayal of character by mimic ges- 
tures ; mimicry. Obs,~° 

1696-81 in Blount Glossogr. 17*1-1800 in Bailey. 
f 2. According to the Diets. : The science of 
ethics ; also, a treatise on manners or morals. Obs. 
*678-1706 in PHiLLtHL 1701-1800 in Bailey. 

8. In recent use (after J. S. Mill) : The science 
of character- formation. 


1843 Mill Logic vi. v. f 4 The laws of the formation of 
character . . are to be obtained by, etc. A science is thus 
formed, to which I would propose to give the name of 
Ethology, or the science of character. 

II Ethopcria. Obs. rare . [L. elhofxria, a. Gr. 
i)0oiroua, f ij0o-» character 4- -iroria representation.] 
Delineation of character ; moral portraiture. Afeo 
Ehet, (see quot. 1678). 

1630 Instruct. Oratory 74 Examples of such Descriptions 
and H istories of things under which I comprehend Etho- 
poeai. 1678-1706 Phillips, Etkopcea , a figure of Rhetonck 
in which there is a feigning of certain words accommodated 
to certain persons, either to their praise or reproach. 17*1- 
1800 in Bailey. 

t E-thopOG’tic, a. Obs. rare—', [ad. Gr. ^0- 
voi7jTiu-6s t f. i}0o-t character 4- iroitjnicbs, f. itoUuv 
to make, represent.] Intended to represent character 
or manners. 

163s Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 338 [Crichtoun] begun 
to prank it a la renetiana t with such a flourish of mimick 
and ethopoctick gestures. 

II Ethos (f*>f>s). [mod.L., a. Gr. IjOot character, 
a person’s nature or disposition. Used by Eng. 
writers in certain particular applications.] 

1. [After Arist. Ehet. 11. xii-xiv.J The charac- 
teristic spirit, prevalent tone of sentiment, of a 
people or community; the 'genius' of an institution 
or system. 

1831 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. Eng. v. 691 The Roman- 
ized Danes conformed to the ethos of the Carlovingian 
monarchy. 1839 W. F, Wingfield Tour in Dalmatia 37 
This prevalence of the Italian language and ethos exist* . . not 
only in the maritime cities, etc. *88s Contemb. Ret 1 Aug, 
345 The ethos of Catholic sacerdotal life is altogether dif- 
ferent. 

2. In reference to ancient aesthetic criticism and 
rhetoric. 

Aristotle's statement that Polygnotus excelled all other 
painters in the representation of * ethos' app, meant simply 
that his pictures expressed 'character*; hut as Aristotle 
elsewhere says that this painter portrayed men as nobler 
than they really arc, some mod. writers nave taken ethos to 
mean * ideal excellence. 1 The opposition ot ethos and Pathos 
(‘character* and ‘emotion*), often wrongly ascribed to 
Aristotle's theory of art as expounded in the Poetics , really 
belongs only to Greek rhetoric. 

*873 A. S. Murray in Encycl. Brit. II. 359 s.v. Arch * - 
ology, By ethos, as applied to the paintings of Polygnotus, 
we understand a dignified bearing in his figures, and a 
measured movement throughout nis compositions. 1881 
Q. Rev . Oct. 54a The real is preferred to the ideal, transient 
emotion to permanent lineaments, pathos to ethos. 

fEthroclyte, sb. Var. of Hktekoolitk: here 
used transf. in pi. for : Perplexed condition, state 
of frenzy. (Sec Du Cange s. v. Diver sic linium.) 

1483. Caxton Chas. Gt. 154 Thadmyral. .beyng in the 
ethroclytes in his entendement, cryed and sayd. 

Ethyl (e*J>il). Also 9 ethyle. [f. Eth-er + -YL 
=:GrTvAi7 matter. The name was originally given 
by Berzelius, whose spelling ethule was at first 
adopted in Eng.] The hypothetical radical of the 
dicarbon series (C 4 H ft ), the base of ordinary 
alcohol, common ether, and acetic acid, and of 
a large series of organic compounds, into the 
names of which the word enteis attributively, as 
Ethyl hydride C a H ft ( «=C 2 H B H), Ethyl chloride 
CjiHjCI, Ethyl iodide C a H 5 I, Ethyl alcohol 

c 3 h,o. 

Ethyl is sometimes denoted by the symbol K or (latterly) 
Et. Originally the name was used for what is now called 
Diethyl (in mod. notation CiHjo or Et*); this was isolated 
by Frankland in 1849, but ethyl in its single-molecule form 
is known only in combination. 

1840 Proc . Amer. Phil. Soc. I. 311 Mr. B oyb read a com- 
munication entitled ‘On the Perchlorate ot the Oxide of 
Ethule.’ 1830 Daubeny Atom. Tk. vii. (ed. 3) 319 l( we 
suppose then a body to exist, consisting of C4H1 . . it has 
been jiroposed to designate it by the term ethyle. 186a Sir 
H. Holland Ess., Mod. Chetn. 450 Ethyl . . the radical of 
the numerous class of ethers. 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 
310 Ethyl alcohol, known as spirits of wine. Ibid. (1875) 
305 Alcohol may be regarded as water in which one atom 
of hydrogen has been replaced by ethyl. *877^ Watts Foumes* 
Chem, II. 43 Whether we regard it [ethane] as ethyl-hydride 
. . or as dimethyl . . this arrangement remains the same. Ibid. 
II. 47 Ethane, .is formed. .by the action of zinc and water 
on ethyl iodide. 

Hence many derivatives, names of compounds 
containing ethyl, as B'thylambne, a compound 
(NH 9 C 3 H # ) of the ammonia type in which one 
of the hydrogen atoms of ammonia is replaced by 
ethyl; called also ethyl-ammonia, IHhylate. a 
salt of the radical ethyl, in which ethyl takes the 
place of the oxygenated group in a metallic salt. 
E thylene, the diatomic hydrocarbon or olefine 
of the ethyl series, C a H 4 ; also known as Ethene, 
Olefiant gas, or Heavy Carburetted Hydrogen, an 
important constituent of coal gas. Bthylia, a 
synonym of Etkylatnine ; now disused. Xthylio a . , 
of ethyl ; « Ethyl, used attributively, as in Ethylic 
cyanate » Ethyl cyanate * Vinic cyanate. 

1830 Daubeny Atom. Tk. viii. (ed, a) 030 "KthyUmine. . 
where it [1 atom of hydrogen] is repltcedby ethyle. # 1873 
Urb Diet. Arts II. 309 Several alkaloids existing »n tne 
animal and vegetable kingdom afford ethvlamioe on di»- 
dilation with potash. 1S64 Atkenamm No. * 937 - 7^/3 
The "ethylate of acetyl *880 Med. Temp. Jml. July 165 
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Report on the u*e of Ethylate of Sodium (Sodium Alcohol) 
1809 Romeos EUm. Cham. 338 ♦Ethylene, known as olefiant 
gas, has already been mentioned, 1878 A. Grken Coalv i. 907 
One of the most important of these hydro-carbons is known 
as ethylene or ethene, 1881 A then# mi* t a6 Feb. 301/1 By 
heating glycol with an excess of fuming hydrochloric acid 
in% sealed tube to 100°, the author has converted this sub- 
stance into ethylene dichloride. *873 Williamson Chcm. 
for Stud, 241 Inis remarkable base was called ethylaminc 
by Wflrtx, its discoverer, but is now more commonly called 
*Ethylia. 18(9 Eng. Mtch. 36 Nov. 355/3 Circumstances 
lead the operator to suspect that hydro-carbon to be "ethnic 
hydride. 1873 Watts E (nones' Chem. 580 Ethylic ether is 
also called common ether, or simply ether. 

Btik(e, obs. forms of Hectic. 

Btin, v&r. of Eten, Obs., giant. 

Stine, -un t -yn, obs. ff. pa. pple. of Eat. 
Etiolate (f tial^t). [f. F r. itioler (see - ate 6 ), 
of dialectal origin, from Norm. ( s')£tieulcr to grow 
into haulm, f. Heule, OF. esteule, csttulle\—\.. 
stipula straw.] 

1 . tram. To render (a plant) pale or colourless 
by excluding the light from it ; to blanch. 

1701 E. Darwin Bot. Gnrd. 1. 45 note, Celery blanched or 
etiolated for the table by excluding the light from it. i8as 
ImisoN Sc. 4 Art 11 . 34 Plants that j^row in darkness arc 
pale and without colour, and . . are said to be etiolated, or 
blanched. 18^3 Wh swell Astron. (Bridgcw. Treat.) 1. xiii. 
W Celery is in this manner blanched or etiolated. 1879 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. AlbinOj No chlorophyll is formed, ana 
they [Albino plants] Are said to be etiolated. 

2 . tram/. To give a pale and sickly hue to (a 
human being or his skin). 

184a Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 78 The skin is also white, 
or etiolated. 1884 R. F. Burton Dahome II. 66 note, Wc 
may etiolate them [females) as in New England. 

3 . Jig. (See next, ///. a.) 

4 . intr. To become white or whiter ; to blanch ; 
to be whitened by exclusion of sunlight, as plants. 

1818 in' W ebster; and in mod. Diets. 

Etiolated (f’twhrited), ///. a. [f. prec. 4 - -ed 1 .] 
Blanched, pallid, colourless. AUo Jg. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Bcddocs Contnb. to Phys. fir Med. 
Knowledge 186 The whiteness of etiolated vegetables is 
occasioned by the deficiency of light, 1848 C. Bronte J. 
Eyre (1857) 146, I - - left a bullet in one of his poor etiolated 
arms. 185a Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav II. xxii. 359 It 
is caoutchouc in a particular state, I may almost say an 
etiolated caoutchouc. 1857-81 O. W. Holmes in Old Pol. 
of Life (1883) 60 This poor human weed, this dwarfed and 
etiolated soul. 1866 Reader 15 Dec. 1005 Examples of the 
kind of etiolated theology. 1879 A. Mongkkdikn Free Trade 
fir En%. Comm, (ed. 4) 36 These industries, .are for the most 
part sickly, nerveless, and etiolated. 

Etiolation (ftiol^J.m). [f. Etiolate v. : see 
-ATioN.] The action of etiolating ; the process of 
becoming, or the condition of being, etiolated. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Conirib. to Phys . <y Med. 
Knowledge 188 Plants, ip the process of etiolation, lose the 
light combined with their leaves, and become white. 1816 
Keith Phys. Bot. 1 1 . 498 Etiolation may also ensue from the 
depredation of insects. 1844 N. Brit. Rev. II. 81 Newton 
smoked himself into a state of absolute etiolation. 1845 
Carlyle Cromwell (1873) 1. i. 9 This is the collapse, the 
etiolation of human features into mouldy blank. 188a 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 754 It is remarkable that etiolation docs 
not extend to the flowers. 

Etiolin Ci’twflin). [f. Etiol-atk + -in.] A 
yellow modification of chlorophyll formed in plants 
growing in the dark. 

188a Vines Sachs’ Bot. 747. 

Etiolise (rtuflaiz), v. rare. [f. Fr. ttiol-cr 4- 
-ieb.] trans. m Etiolate. Hence Etiolieed 
ppl. a. 

*884 Trans. Victoria Institute 40 The young shoots, pale, 
etiolised, and delicate from the hour they show their tiny 
leaves. 

Etiological, var. of ./Etiological. 

1814 J. Forbes Laenntc’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 451 Our 
etiological researches. 188a Lewis Astrott. Ancients i. 4 
An eUological legend. 

EtiolOjgiftt (ftip-iad^ist). [f. next 4* -1ST.] One 
who studies etiology or the science of causes. 

1830 R. Knox Btclards Anal. 174 One of the points of 
minute anatomy that have most exercised, .the imagination 
of etiologists. 1866 Times 17 Aug. xo/3 The etiologist will 
be the better enabled to estimate aright the influence of 
other insanitary elements. 

Etiology, var. of Aetiology. 

*$$8-8* 1 Blount Glossogr . , Etiology , a rendering of a 
cause, a shewing of reason. 183s Lyell Princ. Geo l '. II. 
940 The etiology of our science. iS6x T. Graham Pract. 
Med. 36 The etiology of disease. 1881 M. L. Knapp Dis- 
euters 7 Astronomical etiology. 

Etiquette (etiket) [a. Fr. Etiquette (:-OF. 
es liquet le). The primary sense in Fr. is repre- 
sented by Eng. Ticket (on adoption cither of the 
word or the synonymous Itiquet :~estiquet) ; in 
OF. the word chiefly denotes a soldier’s billet. 
The transition from the sense 4 ticket, label 9 to 
that of 4 prescribed routine ’ presents no intrinsic 
difficulty, but its actual history in Fr. is not very 
dear ; the other mod. Romanic longs, have adapted 
the word from Fr. in the secondary sense; It. 
ctUhitta, Sp. etiqueta ( 4 a book of ceremonies hid 
in the kings palace \ Del Pino Sp* Diet. 1763 ).] 

L a. The prescribed ceremonial of a court ; the 


formalities required by usage in diplomatic inter- 
course. b. Tne order of procedure established by 
custom in the army or navy ( esp . with reference to 
promotion), in jmrliament, etc. c. The conven- 
tional rules of personal behaviour observed in the 
intercourse of polite society ; the ceremonial ob- 
servances presen bed by such rules, d. The un- 
written code of honour by which members of certain 
professions {esp. the medical and legal) are pro- 
hibited from doing certain things deemed likely to 
injure the interests of their brethren, or to lower 
the dignity of the profession. 

a. 1750 Chrstkrk, Lett. 19 Mar., Without hesitation 
ki*s his tthc Pope's] slipper or whatever el*« the etiquette 
of that court requires. Ibid. (1793) IV. 187 Over head and 
earn engaged in ceremony and lUquette. *797 Bi rke Regie. 
Peace in. Wks. VIII. 329 Etiquette .. had it’s original ap- 
plication to those ceremonial and formal observance* prac- 
tised at Court* . . The terra came afterward* . . to signify 
certain formal methods used in the transaction* between 
sovereign State*. 186$ Livingstone Zambesi v. 110 They 
keep perfect time in this species of court etiquette. 

b. 1818 Ja«. Mill Brtf. India II. v. v. 513 It wo* to 
him that, in etiquette, the command of the expedition lie- 
longed. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 667 A proceeding, 
conducted . . with such minute attention to prescriptive eti- 
quette. >8*7, Smytii Sailor's Worti-bk., Etiquette, nav.il 
or military observance*, deemed to be law. 187$ Stuiiuh 
Const. Hist. III. xx. 459 The later etiquette of procedure on 
money bills, will be sought in vain in the rolls of the 
medieval parliament*. 

G. 1788 Stkrnk Sent. Joum., The Letter , 1 was not 
altogether sure of my etiquette, whether I ought to have 
wrote or no. 1779 J. Moork Vino Sih . Fr. II. li. 31 For 
all etiquette of this nature is waved even in Germany at the 
tables d' HAtcs. 1800 Mrs. Hkkvkv M our tray Fam. IV. 
10 A formal dinner ; which, according to hi* idea* of eti- 
quette, he thought himself obliged to give. 1851 Robrh i son 
Serm. Ser. 1. xviii. (1866) 301 Man is. .a slave, .to etiquette. 
1876 Miss Bradpon J. I laggard's Dan, II. 164 After tea., 
the l»ondage of etiquette was loosened. 
pi. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xxiii. 181 A little place with 
it* pompous ways, small etiquettes and punctilios. 

d. 1868 Rogers Pol. Eton. ii. (1876) 15 The etiquette of 
certain professional functions prescribes that a service should 
be divided, *888 Bryck Arner. Commomv. III. 382 A 
code of etiquette foibids them (lawyers) to undertake 
certain sorts of work. 

+ 2 . A rule of etiquette ; an observance pre- 
script by etiquette. Chiefly //. Obs. 

1771 Junius Lett. xlii. 325 note, This diplomatic lord has 
spent his life in the study and prat ti*e of etiquettes. *779 
Burgoynf. Let. to Constituents (cd. 3) 7 A court etiquette 
was invented . . v‘12. that the persons whose conduct wa* so 
put in question, should not appear at Court pending the en- 
quiry. 1807 Cogan F.th. 7 rent. Passions 1. ii, vK.), Ludi- 
crous offences against the laws of custom, or the etiquettes 
of fashion. 181a Ed in. Rev. XX. 76 Some of the etiquettes 
known in our legal and parliamentary oratory. 18x6 Kkai- 
inge Trav. I. 277 Some of the etiquettes of his majesty’s 
court are rather whimsical. 

3 . In the primary Fr. sense : A label, rare. 

1867 Vct. Pollington Half round Old World 121 German 
matches, .with the remarkable lines, ‘If you want a light, 
I’ll shine *0 bright/ printed on the etiquette. 

Hence S tiquetted ppl. a., given up to etiquette. 
x86x H. A. Tilley Japan 38^ The contrast altogether be- 
tween them and the etiquetted ladies of Europe. 

t E’tisie, a’tiftift. Obs. [cf. Fr. Id sic ; app. 
irreg. f. med.L. etica, L. hectica (sec Hectic sb.) on 
analogy of phthisie, phthisis.] = Hectic sb. 

19*7 Andrew Brunnuykds Distylt. Waters clxxviii, 
M ij b, For the PtisicU and etisiv and for the consumynge 
sckene**e of the longues. 158a Hksi kn Seer. Phiorav. tit. 
ii. 6 It helpeth muchc against the Etisie, and against ull 
sortes of Catarres. 

E-tict. rare . ff. Gr. ijr-a the name of the letter 
q f - 18 T.] One wno pronounces the Greek letter rj 
as (e), not (/) ; =*Etaci«t. 

1839 Haj lam Hist. Lit. v. 1. § 25 Distinguished from the 
Etist* of Erasmus’* party. 

Etna (c-tni). Also 9 eetna. [f. the name of 
the volcano.] A vessel (in the form of an inverted 
cone placed in a saucer) for heating a small quan- 
tity of liquid by burning some kind of spirit. 

183a Athenaeum 9 June 375 ( Advt .), Jones’s A£tnas for 
boiling half a pint of water in three minute*. 1870 Eng. 
Meek. 18 Mar. 659/1, I have an Etna with whicn 1 can 
produce a pint of boiling water in eight minutes. 1880 M. 
Collin* Th. in Garden II. 263 Ask my placens uxor to 
mull some claret in the etna. 

II Etoile (f toi l, rtwal). [a. Fr. itoile star .1 
1 1 . Ford/. A small fort or redoubt in the shape 
of a star. Obs. 

*73o~6 Bailry (folio', Etoile, a small fort or work of 4, 5, 
or 6, or more points, a star redoubt. 1775 In Ash. 

2 . Her. A heraldic charge consisting of a star 
with wavy points or rays. Cf. Ebtoilk. 

t7$6 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Etoile, ^the French word for 
a Star. *88s Cussans Heraldry 103 Etoile is represented 
with six wavy points. 

3 . Comb. 

1760 Mrs. Pioszt Joum. France II. 987 The public walks 
and drive*, .are formed etoile-wise. 

Etonian fftJn niin). [f. Eton 4- -ian.] One 
educated at Eton College. 
c *770 George III in Etoniana v. 81 You were an Etonian. 
1844 Disraeli Coninosby 1. xi. The Lord of the equipage . . 
as an old Etonian, placed in the hands of the Albanian hi* 
contribution. 


Etrurian (/trG-’ri&n), a. and sb. Also 7 He* 
trurian. [f. Etkuiua i -an.1 A. adj. Of or be- 
longing to Etruria. B. so. A native of Etruria. 

x6a3 Ccwkkrcm hi, Petit, the Sonne [vowed him*elfl 
against l lie H etrurian*. 1693 Uhoumari Rabelais 1 . i, 
Hetrurian Letter* 1687 Miuon P, L. i. 30 $ In Valloin- 
brofwi, vi here th’ Eliurian shade* High overarch’t imbowr. 
184* U don /anont ij A* old as Greek or Etrurian (able. 

Etruaoan a. and sb. Also 8 H«- 

tpusoan. [f. L. el rust -ns t -an ] A. adj. Of 

or belonging to ancient Ktiurin or its people ; 
absol. the language of the Etruscan* tin quot. 1817 
jocularly used for 4 Tuscan’). B. sb. One bc- 
longing to the Etruscan nation. 

1706 Hkamnk Collett. 14 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 312 The 
Hctruscan inscription. *773 Monroddo Tang (1774' I in 
ml 580 The Latin and Hetru*can. 18x7 Byron Befpo xxx», 
For few Italian* speak the right Etiuscan. 1841 W. Spald- 
ing Italy 4 It. 1st. 1 . 44 The Etiuscan*, a separate rac**, 
whose origin is still quite unceitain. 188a Ouida Maremma 
1 17 Hi* name was the old Etruscan name. 

Btslopen, -stand, -stent, -stunt: kc At-. 

-stte, suffix, forming diminutive «!>*., represent* 
OF. -ette, the fcm. form corresponding to the mase. 
-<*/ : sec -KT. In early Eng. use the E r. -<*/ and -die 
(OF. -ctc\ were not clcaily distinguished, and in 
1 5th c. -ette is a mere variant spelling of - d \ eg. the 
Ob', basinet occurs sometimes in Eng. as basindte. 
The older adoptions of Fr. wouls in -die, so far 
as they survive, aie now written with -kt ; the 
spelling - ette belongs chiefly to words introduced 
since 17th c., as t he mi sett c, itgaretle, eprouvette, 
etiquette , pipdle , serviette. During the present 
century a few words have been formed by the 
addition of - ette to Eng. sbs. ; most of these, as 
leaderette, ser monel Ye, essay ette, can scarcely be 
said to be in good use, though often met with in 
newspaper ; way on cite, however, is well estab- 
lished. Formations of this kind arc very common 
in the names given by manufacturers to materials 
intended as imitations of something else : one 
such word which has come into general use is 
leatherette. 


>840 J. Wiison in Blackw. Mag. LX VI. 19 This side of 
flic glen . in known to lie a dc*ccnt but by the pretty little 
(.ataractot ten play iim at leap frog. 1887 Mod. Neivsbapir, 
Great .sale of nrus‘.cnctte carpet*. Mcssr*. ’* plusnrttra. 

Ettaroap (rtaikacp . ‘Sri Also 8 othercap. 
[var. form of Attkkc-oi* ] 

1 . A spider ; -=• Attkhcop 1 . 

2 . fig. An ill-humoured person; ~ Attkhcop 2. 

1795 Ramsay Gentle She pit. iv i, Tit daftcr like to thole 

An eihrr-cap like him to blaw the coal 1 t 17J0 A. Roukki- 
son in Stotl Wav. Ixiv, A fiery t-tter-cap, a fraction* < lur). 
x8ro Blackw. Mag . VIII. 15 That ettercap is flying 
through the town like a shunky. 1840 Frasers Mag. Xxl J. 
478 A cool temper . I’m sure yon fiery etterrnp ha* not. 

Hence etteroapped , ///. a., inflicted by a spider. 

17*1 Ramsay Poems, To (>ay xii, Ye may »mile at cllter- 
copit sting* With carelr** pride. 

Etterlin (c tariin). In 9 etterling. 4 A cow 
which has a calf when only two years old’ (Jam.). 

1863 N. Brit. Daily Mail 5 May, Among the live stock, 
some very fine etterling* brought over 12/. a head. 

Ettick, obs. form of Hectic. 

Ettin, var. form of lvi'KN, Ohs., giant. 

Ettle (c-t’l), v. Since 14th c. onl j north, dial. 
Forms: 3 atli-en, 3-5 atle, 3 4 north. h)aght-, 
eghtel, -il, 4- 5 at tel (o, -y, attlo, ettill e, (4 aghli, 
ahtil, atyle, ©itle, ©ttele, -elle, -ylle, 5 at tel tl, 
at thill, ettil, 6 attile), 46 etle, (7 attill, 7-9 
dial, eokle), 3- ettle. [a. ( )N. n tla (also etla, alia) 
to think, conjecture, purpose, destine, apportion 
t)rehistoric *ahtifa, *chtla x whence some of the 
ME. forms \ f. OTcut. *ahtd (OE. caht, OlIG. 
ahta, mod.G. acht) consideration, attention, f. 
root of Goth, aha 4 vvvs\ understanding, ahnta 
soul. From the same nominal base witnout -/- 


suffix are OE. eahtian , OHG. ahtdn (mod.G. aeh- 
ten) to esteem, consider.] 

X. To purpose (and senses df rived from this). 

1 . trans. a. With inf. as obj. (usually preceded 
by to) : To intend, purpose, plan ; to make it 
one’s object, to endeavour. (In most instances 
this may be taken as mtr. with inf. of purpose ; 
hence the vb. was occas. followed by thereto re- 
ferring to an inf. in context.) 

r 1 roo Trin. Colt. I lorn 70 Wolde him *elu«*n wreke gif 
he mihte and herto etilcft and abit hi* time, a 1300 Cursor M. 
16384 (Cott ) O yur king cs in hand, quat aghtel yee do 
ban? 1140 Hamroi.k Pr Cottsc. 5784 A doghter. .pe whilk 
lie luvea specially And e^htild to mak hir qwene of wor- 
*hepe. c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 37 An aunter in erde I 
attic to *chawe. c 137$ -SV. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 979 
pi husband eitlise parc-to. .To helpe puyre of hi* riches. 
? <11400 Mortt Arth. 530 Syr Arthure «s tnync enmye fore 
ever. And ettellea to bee overlynge of pe empyre of Rome. 
l 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3965 Hit were semly for wemen, paire 
house* to haunt (l . . pere one sty attell to satie.* a 1400-5 0 
Alexander 15, I forwith low all ettillis to schewe Of am: 
Kmperoure. *674 Ray At. C. Words 16 Eckle or Ettle , t<> 
nim, intend, design. 1808 J. Maynk Siller Gun fv, lo bell 
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ETYMOLOGY. 


the cat wi' sic a scrow, Some swankies ettled. 1863 J. 
Nicholson Points, The Burnt*, So bent on the bauble we 
cttle aye to win. The best o' life's blessings we lee far behin'. 

b. With sb. r fron.) as obj. : To purpose, 
seek to bring about (a result). 

SS13 Douglas .Ends xii. xiii. 14 Quhat purposi* or ctli* 
thou now ? 1 st see. *774 C. Keith Farmer's Ha* 35 They 
wad think it a braw scheme. .Mischief to ettle. 

o. reji. To intend (•* ON. mtlask ). 

? a 1400 Morte A rth. 554, Bee E sty re . . 1 ettylle my selfene, 
To hostaye in Almayne. a 1400-30 A lexander 9829 (Dublin 
MS.) pou. .ettlys [Askm. MS. etils to] sir Alexander efte 
to assaylc. 

2. To destine, ordain, assign. Const, dat. of 
persons, for, to\ also simply, and with comple- 
ment or complcmental inf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9426 (Cott ) Qua herd euer spek o mare 
Wish, pan aghtcld [Trin. ordeyned] was adam and hi»¥ 
Ibid. 21759 Godd hat haghtiU ilkin stat. t 1400 Destr . 
Troy 194 She wax eldist ana heire edit to his Ion ties. Ibid. 
6775 Pcpull, pat by ordynaunse of Ector was edit to hvm. 
1313 Douglas ALnets 1. 1. 30 Thi* Goddea edit. .This realme 
to be. .mastres To all lanaU. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv, 
4 He drees the doom he ettled for me '. 183* 53 A. Laing in 
Whistle btnkie (Sc Songs) Ser til 29 nibless the doom 1 
lute to dree That ettled tier, my Highland maid. To dwell 
in Borristoun wi' me 1 

3. To direct (speech or actions) to an object; 
esp. to aim (a blow or missile) at a person or a 
mark (also/f?*.) ; absol. or intr . to take aim (at). 

c S400 Destr. Troy 6299 He auntrid vpon Ector, atht hym 
a dynt. a 1400-30 A lexander 2322 To all you of atthen>* 
bus atthill 1 my sawen. c 1470 Henry Wallace vm 269 
Bot Wallace . . Folowed on him, and a straik etlyt fast. 
a if 00 Eger 9 f Grins 9951 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 385 
Gnne. .at tilde him a dint that bote full well. 1313 Douglas 
. Enets v. ix. 37 Mynestheus . . Onto the heid has halit wp 
on hie, Baith arrow and ene etland at the merk. 1830 Gai i 
Lawrie T. 1. i. (1819) 3 To ettle at butts x86a Hislop 
Prov . Scot. 7 Aft ettle, whiles hit. 

Jig. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. II. iv. xi. 90, I was per- 
suaded he had something to ettle at me. 

b. intr. To direct one’s course. 

c xao 3 Lay. 25996 Hete we nu pene cotend bi-lafueii and 
allien [c 1*75 go we] to pan kinge. 1140 70 Alex. * Dind. 
i< pat Alixamlre wip his ost atlede pidirc. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 7424 Ector eftirsons ettlyt on Achilles. Ibid. 8989 
Eneas afterward etlit anone. 1513 Douglas FEdois ix. ix. 
66 Quhayr thikkest was the pres tnar etlis he. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss , * 111 cttle for yam \ ill turn my steps homeward. 

c. To aim at (a thing) ; to make an effort at. 

17*5 Ramsay Gentle She/h. 1. ii. When a they ettle at— 

their greatest wish Is to be made o' and obtain a kiss. i8ao 
Scott Monas t. xvii, They that ettle at the top of a ladder 
will at least get up some rounds. 1873 F. K. Robinson 
in Gloss. IV. Riding Vorksh. (E. D. S.) s.v. Ettle, I've 
been ettling after a new place. 

4. To arrange, set in order, range ; to prepare. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. ix. 35 Hire teht aren Evcnc 
set ant ailed al. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2 376 Arowcs and other 
geire ailed 1 anon. 

b. rejl. To prepare oneself. Cf. 1 c. 

« 1400-50 Alexander 1157 pan etils him sir Alexander. 
1315 Scot. Field s8o Our cnglish men ful merrilye ut tilde 
them to shoote. Ibid. 318 Soc eagerly with Ire attilld 
them to meetc. 

II. 6. tram . To guess, conjecture, divine. 
Also absol. 

c 1105-73 [cf. Ettlinl vbl. sb. J. c iho Will. Paler ne 813 
Alisaunarme anon atteled pat time, « knewe wcl bl hire 
craft. Ibid. 941 Alysaundrine anon attlede alle here 
pou^tes. 

Hence Btttement, intention. S'tUer, a schemer, 
an aspirant. 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss , Ett lenient, intention. 

n Jamieson, Rttlement, intention. 18*3 Galt/?. Gtlhatae 
. xxx. His father, through all the time of the first king 
Charles, an cydent cttler for preferment. 

Ettle (e-t'l), sbA [f. Ettle v .] 

1. Aim, intent, puipose. 

1700 Burns Tam d Shanter 213 Nannie . . flew at Tam 
wr furious ettle. 1831-31 Whistle- Sinks* (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
11. 51 111 tarry nine to tell. .The ettle o* my eeran. 

2. Chance, opportunity. 

1768 Ross Helenor e in, But fainness to be home, that 
burnt my breast. Made me to tak the ettle when it keest. 

E*ttle» sb- Dial, form of Nettle ; cf. adder 
for tiadder, etc. 

1688 Chunhw. Acc. Minchinghampt. in A rckxol. XXXV. 
452 For cutting of ettles. 184a Aklrman Wiltsh. Gloss., 
little, a nettle. 1884 Upton-on-Sevem Gloss., Ettles, nettles. 

E*ttlillg (e tliq), vbl. sb. Obs. exc. north, [f. 
Ettle v, + -ing *.] The action of the vb. Ettle. 

1. Intention, purpose ; also, endeavour. 
c iyt%E.E. A list. P. B. 688, & alle myneatlyng to Abraham 
vn-haspe bylyue. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 587 Ofl r hys ctlyng 

S rcht swa It fell. As I sail eftirwartis tell. c 1373 Sc. Leg . 

aints, Magdalena 5641 & sow ne |>ai arywlnge mad In pc 
porte quhare bai etline had. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 166 
For charge on nan, bot it had ben his king At mycht that 
tvm bryng him fra his etlyng. itsa Galt Steam-Boat 225 
(Jam.) But there was an ettung beyond discretion perhaps 
in this. 

+ 2. Conjecture, estimation. IVitfulen eni ttlunge 
(early ME.) : without any guessing, unquestion- 
ably. Obs. 

‘ **°S Lay. 35761 Bt atlinge [c 1*75 hatling] heom puhte 
pntti uooere. c 1*30 Halt Meid. 39 Much e mare he haueS 
Y f ,*? ut ® n . e V. c d u nge at halden to him seluen. a 1140 Saxvlcs 
Ward e in Cott. Horn. 263 W18 uten ei ctlunge pen of hi* 
uhne gleadunge. 

+ 3. Preparation. Obs . 
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1340-70 A lisaunder 266 Rcdy too fight With atling of are- 
blast & archers ryfe. 

t Bttouch, v. Obs, Vi ad. OF. ts tackier, etachier 
(with assimilation to Toi/cu;.] tram. To attach, 
fasten, fix. 

1483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 17/1 Chirographe or oblygaeion 
the which Jhesu Cryst bare and ettouchyd it to the erotic. 
Etui, gtWM letwr'. Forms: 7 estuife, 
eatwefe, ettuy, ettwee, pi. etweese, 8 etuia, 
efcuy, 7- etwee, 8- etui. [a. Fr. etui , OF. cslui 
m. Pr, estui, estug (med.L. estugium , 1331, Du 
Cange), according to M, Paul Meyer a vbl. sb. f. 
F. estuier, Pr. estuiar , estugar late L. type 
*stugnre) to keep, guard, hold in custody. (The 
Pr. form is inconsistent with the commonly as- 
sumed identity with the synonymous Sp. estuchc. 
It. astuccio.) Cf. Twkeze. 

I n the forms estutfe. estweje in Florio the J may be a 
misprint for s *, if not, tnesc forms suggest some sort of asso- 
ciation with huswife subsequently used in the same sense.] 
A small case, usually ornamental, for small 
articles, as bodkins, needles, toothpicks, etc. ; for- 
merly also a case for surgical instruments. 

x6xi Florio, Astuccio, an estuife, a pocket cace or little 
sheath with cirers, bodkin, penknife .. in it. — Stncthio, 
an cstwefe, etc. 16x1 Coigr., Estui , an Ettwee. — Pen- 
narolde Ckirurgien, a Chirurgians Case or Ettuy ; the box 
wherein he 1 arnes his Instruments. 1637 R. Ligon Bar - 
bailocs (1673) 27 Our Knives, Etwcese, Keys, Needles. 1710 
Steele Tatter No. 245 F 2 Gold Etuys for Quills, Scisaars, 
Needles, Thimbles, a 1763 Smknstone WJLs. (1764) L 299 
The gold etwee, With all its bright inhabitants, shall waste 
Its melting stores. 2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 10 June, 
He presented .. me with a gohi etuis. 1811 Pinkerton 
Petral. II. 112 It is used.. in making boxes, socles, handles 
of knives, etuis, etc. 1839 Thackeray Virgin, xlii, The 
pearl necklace and the gold etwee. 1883 Fisheries Exhtb. 
t otal. 78 Travelling Bags, Ra^or Cases, Etuis, etc. 

attrib. 18*6 Webster ». v. Etwee-case, a case for pocket 
instruments. 

B’tym. rare. » Etymon. 

1847 11 . F. Talbot Eng. Etymologies 470, Thing. I hu\e 
already given an ctym of this word. 

Etymio (etrmik), a. [f. Etym-on + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the etymon or primitive fonn of 
a word. In some mod. Diets. 


Etymo*graphy. tioncc-tvd. [f. Gr. irv/so-s true 
(see Etymon) + -ypa<fna writing ; after etymology .] 
Historical accuracy of spelling. 

2886 F. Harrison in 19 th Cent, Jan. 103 It is as vain to 
ask us, in the name of ctyinography, to turn that name 
[Shakespeare] into Shakspcre, as it would be to ask us, in 
the name of etymology, to turn 4 Tragedy ’ into Goat-song. 

t Etymologe. V. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. bvfio- 
Koy-itw, f. trvfAoK 07-os etymologer, f. irv^ov Ety- 
mon 4* -\070r one who discourses.] 

tram. a. To give an etymological signification 
to. b. To trace the etymology of; to derive. 

1386 Kerne Blaz. Centric 50 Which word LMusickc].. 
hath been etymologcd for the signification of the studies of 
humanitie and chiefly of poetry. 1622 Sbeed Hist. Gt. 
Brtt , mi, ii. (1632) 198 Whose originall Name .. some will 
have Etymologed from Saxum a Stone. 

Etymologer (ctim^ lftd^ai). [f* Gr. krv}io\ 6 y-os 
(see prec.) + -Ea 1 .] One who traces etymologies ; 
- Etymologist. 

1630 Massey Glasse for Worldlings 10 With the Etymo- 
loger tis. .water hardened by extream cold. 1660 M. Grii . 
hth Fear of God 4 King 82 (T.) 4 Lex d Uganda *, xaith the 
etymologer : it is called a law from binding. 2816 J. Gil- 
christ Philos . Etym, 160 A plain, blunt etymologer may 
take the liberty of putting the extinguisher or monk's hood 
on his shallow, misty notions. 2880 J. A. H. Murray Addr. 
Phitol. Soc. 36 The fancies of. .monkish etymologers. 

Etymologio (e^tinuty-dsik), a. [ad. L. etymo- 
logic-us , a. Gr. IrvfsoKoyue-bt, f. IrvyioKoyla Etymo- 
logy.] = next. 

1813 w. Taylor Eng. Synonyms (1856) In trod, xix, I 
have habitually endeavoured, by etymologic investigation, 
to ascertain of every analyzed word the primary sense. 
1886 A the me it m 7 Aug. >65/1 Without help from etymo- 
logic or other record we may safely go back ages further. 
[In mod- Diets.] 


Etymological (e tim^-djikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -al.] Of, or pertaining to, etymology ; based 
upon, or in accordance with, etymology. 

259a tr. Junius on Rev. ix. 11 This name belongcth unto 
the Etymological interpretation of Hildebrand. x6xs Dray- 
ton Poly-olb i. Notes 20 Take largest etymological! liberty 
and you may have it from 4 Elian- ban i.e. the white Isle 1 , 
c x6*o A, Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) n It wer more etyrao- 
logical to wryt montan, fontan. according to the original. 
2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. q/3 Peruse, for a farther De- 
scription . . Francis Holyoke, nU Etymological Dictionaiy. 
2747 Johnson Plan Diet. Wks. DC. 283 Its [arrives] 
original and etymological sense. 2769 in Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scotl 11. xiii. (1876) 355 The Etymological part of the 
rudiments of the Latin grammar. 28*4 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram, (ed 5) I. 331 Specimens of etymological Parsing. 
2863 Max Muller Chips (1880) I, vl 230 A meaning that. . 
can. .be defended on. .etymological grounds. 

b. nonce-use. Engaged in the study of etymology. 

2836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 13 So, we are to be 
etymological to night, exclaimed Gower. 

Btymol@fi'§ally (e-timol^-dgik&li), adv. [f. 
prec. -f -ly£j In on etymological manner; ac- 
cording to or as regards etymology ; on etymo- 
logical principles. 


1 

1 


1730-6 in Bailey (folio), Etymologically \ by way of ety- 
mology. » 79 « W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 229, I try 
. .to use no words of which I cannot etymologically defend 
the application. 2809 Syd. Smith Wks. (2859) 1 . 169/1 Latin 
and Greek have now mixed themselves etymologically with 
all the languages of modern Europe, i860 Pusey Mm. 
Proph. 522 The Devil, etymologically, the accuser. s|g€ 
Foster Phys. in. i. 390 Such a use of the word is. etymo- 
logically incon-ect. 1883 Sir J. C. Day in Law Rep. Q. 
Bench XII. 306 Etymologically considered, a journeyman 
is one who is employed by the day. 

II Etymologicon (c;tim<?lp*d. 5 ik^n), [mod. L., 
a. Gr. irvpioKoyuedv, neut. of hvfwXoyutbs : see 
Etymologic.] A work in which the etymologies 
of words arc traced ; an etymological dictionary. 

1643 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 238 They who are so exact 
for the letter, shall be dealt with by the Lexicon, and the 
Etymologicon too if they please. 1733 in Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. 186s Marsh Eng. Lang. iil. 49 No English dictionary 
at all fulfils the requisites either of a truly scientific or of a 
popular etymologicon. 

Etymologist (etim^lod^ist). [f. Etymology 
4- - 1 ST.] One who treats of, or is versed in, the 
science of etymology ; one who searches into the 
history and origin of words. 

*635 N. Carpenter Grog. Del. 11. xiii. 216 The Greeke 
Etymologists ridiculously draw it from many other ori- 
ginally. 167^ Plot Stqffordsk. (1686) 240 This I take but 
for the imagination of some fond Etymologist. 2747 John- 
son Plan Diet. Wks. IX. 177 In exhibiting the descent of 
our language, our etymologists seem to have been too lavish 
of their learning. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xx. 
(1840) II. 268 Chaucer, Gower, and Occlevc . . are supposed 
by the severer etymologists, to have corrupted the purity 
01 the English language. 2842-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 162 The etymologist finds the deadest word to 
have been once a brilliant picture. 2879 Frouoe Caesar iv. 
38 Etymologists could arrive at no conclusion as to the 
origin of the name. 

EtymolOgisa*tion. rare. [f. next + -ATION.] 
The action of etymologizing. 

a 2831 Bentham Logic Wks. 1838-43 VIII. 245 By etymo* 
logtzation I.. mean . . the exposition of inflected words and 
conjugates by the exhibition of the root from which they 
are derived. 

Etymologise (etimp-lod^diz), v. Also 6 ethl- 
mologioe, 7 ee-, etimologiae, -iao, o etymo- 
logise. [ad. late L. etymologizdre (spelt e thi mo- 
logisare ) , f. etytnologia Etymology: see -ize and 
cf. Fr. Etymologise r .] 

1. tram. To give the etymology or derivation 
of ; to trace the etymology of ; to invent or suggest 
an etymology for. 

c 1330 Rente die of Love 301 (T.), The first parte of this 
name we have yfounde, Let us ethimologise tne secounde. 
2399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i, Pha. Breeches, quasi 
Bearc. riches ; when a gallant beores all his Ritches in his 
Breeches. Amo. Most fortunately etymologized, c 1645 
Howf.ll Lett. 11. lxxxvii. (1753) 464 Lancficdoc . . Scaliger 
would etymologize from 4 langue d'ouy . 27*6 Amherst 

I errs Ft l, . App. 325 Having started the conceit of an 
undergraduate s being like an apprentice, (which you ety- 
mologize in a very accurate manner). 2820 Keatinge Trot*. 
1 . 1 17 Even the word merino is not altogether etymologized. 
i 06 * F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 191 With this in view, 
the first portion of Brahma is etymologized as follows. 287* 
Tylor Prim. Cult. 1 . 147 The habit otetymologizing words 
off-hand from expressive sounds. 

t b. To denote etymologically. Obs. rare . 

2634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. sa And indeed the Analogic 
of tne word induces me to imagine, some adventrous Cam- 
brian first arrived here, memorizing it by this name Pen- 
grvin in the Brittish Tongue, Etymologizing so much. 166s 
Morgan Sph, Gentry 1. 45 The field isargent t a Mullet sable, 
by the name of Aston, as if it did Etymologize a stone. 

2. intr. To study etymology ; to search into the 
origin of words ; to invent or suggest etymologies 
for words. 

265* Caulk Magastrom . 145, I rejoyce not much in ety- 
mologizing. 2826 J. Gilchrist Philos . Etym. 83. It would 
not be proper to etymologise too much or too minutely on 
some words. 2831 Trench Study of Words vii. (i860) a66 
How perilous it is to etymologize at random. 1877 Peilk 
Primer Philol. i, 16 Wc etymologise as if each man were a 
standard to himself. 

Hence Htymo'logising vbl. sb. and ppl, a, 

177* Antiq.Sari*b. 5 A rational employment . . Is etymo- 
logizing. 1880 S. R. Driver Hebrew Tenses App. iiL 251 
Reckless etymologizing is to be avoided. s88e Athenstum 
23 Dec. 844/1 Man is, as Mr. Palmer says, an etymologizing 
animal, ana abhors an unmeaning word. 

Etymology (ctimp-lSd^i). Forms: [4 with 
Latin termination ethimolegia], 5-6 ethi-, ethy- 
mologie, -y(e, (5 ethimilogie), 6-7 atym-, 
•tim-, etymologio, -y(e, 6 - etymology, [a. OF. 
ethimologie , mod.F. etymologic , ad- L. etytnologia, 
a. Gr. krvfiokoyia , f. irvyuikoy-os : see Etymologb.] 
1. a. The process of tracing out and describing 
the elements of a word with their modifications of 
form and sense. 

teM Frau nce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. ex Notation or Etymo- 
l@fie is the interpretation of the word. 27*3 Watt* Logic 
1. Tv. | x This tiacing of a word to its original, (which is 
called etymo!ogy)» is sometimes a verypreauious . . dung. 
2788 H. Took* Purity (2798) I. ix. 456 The explanation and 
etymology of those words . . require a degree of knowledge 
in all the antient northern languages. , 

U With explanation drawn from the Gr. deriva- 
tion. (Cf* L. veriloquium , by which Cicero ren- 
der* the Gr. word,) 
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1613 R. C. Table Alph, (cd. 3), Etymologic, true expound' 
ing. s66t tr. Willis' Rem. Med, Whs. voc., Etymology, 
the true exposition or interpretation of a thing. 

b. Ah instance of this process ; an account of 
the formation and radical signification of a word. 

1460 Capo rave Chron. 34 As Ysider tellith in the third 
book of Ethlmilogie*. 1575 Tvrbkrv. Falcouri* 904 So that 
the ctymologie of the name proceedeth all upon one cause. 
1611 Speed Hist . Gt, Brit, v. ii. 8 Neither let this Etymo- 
logic of Britainex xeetne to be either harsh or absurd, seeing 
the very words sound alike, etc. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rcfi. \ . 

1. (167%) 906 Critical Inquiries into Obsolete Rites, or Dis- 
putable Etymologies. 1753 Johnson Prtf Diet, Wks. IX. 
aoi For the Teutonick etymologies, 1 am commonly indebted 
to Junius and Skinner. *845 Stood art in Encycl. Metro/*, 
(1847) I. 166/1 A little investigation will show this etymo- 
logy (of since ] to be entirely erroneous. 

C. The facts relating to the formation or deri- 
vation (of a word). (In 16-1 7th c. occur confused 
expressions such as ‘the etymology comes from,* 
'to derive the etymology from 
[i 39 « Trevisa Barth, De P, R, 111. ii. (14951 50 What is 
the menyngc of the Ethimolegia and the settyng of this 
name ?) 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 4 6 Yf we them 
dewly kun applye And ordenelly aftyr the ethimologye. 
* 58 * Marbeck BA. 0/ Notes a ?6 Dagon . . a* maie be iudged 
by the Etimologie of the word, was some Cod of the Sea. 
For Dag in Hebrue signified) a fish. - F ulke Defence 
(1843) *67 The etymology of this English word * priest ' 
cometh from presbyter. 1631 Weevlr Anc. Fun. Mon. 683 
Heralt. .is meerely a Teutonic or Duytch word, and in that 
tongue and no other, the true ./Etymologic thereof is onely 
to be found. .ids* Howell Venice 34 Som derive the Eti- 
mologie of this rare Cittie from Venetia, which in old Latin 
signincth the frothing or .seething of the Sea. 1666 G. 
Harvey Morb. AngiAj.), Consumption is generally taken 
for any universal diminution and colliquation of the body, 
which acceptation its etymology implies. 17*3 Watts 
Logic 1. iy. g 1 If the meaning of a word could be learned 
by its derivation or etymology, yet, etc. 1865 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) II. xxv, 260 The etymology of a word can 
never give us its definition. 

transf. 1884 Kirk Chas. Bold I. ii. a8 Those distinctions 
of origin, habits, dialect, and history which constitute what 
may be termed the etymology of the nation. 

T d. Etymological sense, original meaning. Obs. 
/sxgps Greene Jas. IV t 1. ii, Ateu. What’s thy name? 
Nano. Nano. Ateu, The etymology of which word is a 
dwarf. 163* Brathwait Eng. Gentlew . (1641) 332 Tim 
name Jwidowes] . . hath received one constant Etymology ; 

* deprived* or ‘destitute’. 17x1-14 Addison Sped, (].), 
Pelvis is used by comick writers for a looking-glass, by which 
means the etymology of the word is visible. 

3. That branch of linguistic science which is 
concerned with determining the origin of words. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. 03 Others have better 
observed the laws of Etymology, and deduced it from a 
word of the same language. 1707 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 
44 The science of etymology has been earnestly recom- 
mended. 1 86s Marsh Eng. Lang. iii. 48 Etymology, is the 
study of the primitive, derivative, and figurative forms and 
meanings of words. 1864 Max Muller Sc. Lang. Scr. 11. 
vi. (1868) 342 As long as etymology was carried on on such 
principles it could not claim the name of a science. 

3. Gram . That part of grammar which treats of 
individual words, the parts of speech separately, 
their formation and inflexions. 

* 59 * West Symbol. 8 100 The rules of Grammar, touching 
cytner the ^Etymologic or Syntaxis thereof. 161a Bkinsi i,v 
Lud, Lit . ix. (1627) 127 For the Etymologic, all the difii- 
culty is in these three parts of Speech, Nownes, Verbs, and 
Participles. Milton Accedence Wkv (1847) 457/1 

Etymology, or right wording, teachcth what belongs to 
every single word or part of speech. 1748 Hart lky Onserv, 
Man 1. iii. 304 Etymology and Syntax, as Grammarians 
call them. 18*4 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (cd. 5) I. 60 The 
second part of grammar is etymology, 

|| Etymon (e’tim^n). [L. etymon , a. Gr. trypov 
(orig. neut. of frt/pos true) : ( 1 ) the * true* literal 
sense of a word according to its origin; ( 2 ) its 

* true ’ or original form; ( 3 ) hence, in post' classical 
grammatical writings, the root or primary word 
from which a derivative is formed. 

According to Brugmann, frvpoc is for a prehistoric *s-ctu - 
mo~s, f. *s weak grade of OAryan *es to be + suffixes.] 
f 1. The primitive fonn of a word ; the word or 
combination of words from which it has been cor- 
rupted. Sometimes nearly =* Etymology i b, i c. 

1570-6 Lamdarde Peramb . Kent (1826) 477 Thus much 
then concerning the Etymon of this woorde Gavelkinde. 
1606 Peach am Graphics (1612) 83 Blew hath his Etymon 
from the high Dutch Blaw. 1651 H. More Second Lash 
in Enthus. Triumph (1656) 227 For the word must so sig- 
nifie, as I did above prove, both from Testimony, and 
might also from the Etymon of the word. 1676 Cudworth 
Jut ell. Syst. 451 The true Etymon of Jupiter . . being, .not 
Juvans Pater, but I ovis Pater. 1768 Swinton in Phil. 
Trans . LVIII. 239 The etymon laid down here seems more 
apposite and natural than that obtruded upon the learned 
world by Bochart. 1793 Pinkerton in D’lsraeli Cur. Lit. 
(1866) 129/2 Of the etymon of pamphlet I know nothing. 

2. The primary word which gives rise to a 
derivative. 

1839 T - Pecke Pamassi Puerp, 58, Nummus denotes 
Money told out: Upon This Fancy, Number, will give 
Etymon. s8si Pinkerton Petrol, I. 439 Greek etymons 
have become universal in the science, a 183a Lams Lett, 
to Manning v. 48 Logic is nothing more than & know- 
ledge of words, as the Greek etymon implies. 1873 Whit- 
ney Orient . Stud, a 10 Enabling them [the roots] to stand 
as etymons of almost any given word. s88a Edin. Rev. 
July *14 The name has an evidently Norman etymon. 

+ 8 . Original or primary signification. Obs. rare. 
1619 Sacrilege Handl App. 43 Take him in his true 


Etymon, and Morall will be, hut, »hat*oeuei loucerneth 
Manners. i 6 a 6 W. Sclater Exp. 3 These. (1639) 333 
’Ato*o 4, those are to them after the Grammer Etymon, men 
of no setled abode ; vaguing, or vagabond lewe*. <* 1634 
R. Clerk*. in Spurgeon T teas. Par. P&. exxii. 6 Peace cfe- 
nominates. Jerusalem, ‘tit. the etymon of the word a 1834 
Coleridge (Webster), The import here given a* the etymon 
or genuine sense of the word. 

f 4. The true name of a thing. Obs. 

1651 Biols Nero Disk 67 P 106 Neither dare they call 
their . . medicines by tneir proper Etymon ; that is to say 
they hide Scainmony under the name of diagtedtum. 

Hence Btymo’nio a. rare~ x . Pertaining to the 
etymon ; etymological. 

1813 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms (1856) 128 The application 
of the word anteriorto time only is neither based on ancient 
practice nor etymonic necessity. 

Eu, obs. var. of Ykw. 

2aU- f prefix , repr. Gr. «u-, combining form of 
Mr good, used in neut. form #u as adv. -well. In 
Gr. the words with this as first element are pri- 
marily adjs. (often used as sbs,, and in many in- 
stances giving rise to derivative sbs, or vbs.). Of 
these many are parasynthctic f. sbs., as tOaropos 
having a good mouth, f. orop-a mouth, ivtTxVP 0 ** 
having a good form, f. trxrjp-a form. In others the 
second element is a verbal root or a verbal adj. 
in -ror ; the sense of the compound varies (often j 
in the same word) between active and passive ; 
in those that are active the prefix has the force of 
1 well* ; in those of passive signification its sense | 
is sometimes * well’, more commonly ‘easily*: i 
thns, ‘taking good hold*, ‘easy to take [ 

hold of*, f. Ka0- ‘to take* ; tljwp&KTOt ‘doing well, 1 
prosperous*, ‘easy to do’, f. srpan- (wpdoauv) to 
do ; tirnolijror well made, f. woitii* to make. In 
Eng. the prefix occurs almost exclusively in words 
of Gr. derivation, as eulogy t euphemism , or formed 
on Gr. elements, as eucalyptus ; the few exceptions 
are terms of mod. scientific classification. 

In late L. the u in this prefix when occurring lieforc vowel* 
was consonantized (i. e. became T'>, and in order to preserve 
the traditional quantity of the syllable the f was made long, 
as in tvangelium The derivatives and connate* of evange- 
lium are almost the only words current in Eng. with the 
rr- form of the prefix ; in Fr. it is much more common, be- 
ing used even in recent formations from Gr. elements. 

Eubagea : see Euhaoks. 

Euboio (y*bo»*ik', a. [ad. L. Euboicus , Gr. 
EvQoMs, f. Ev&oia Kulxea, the island now called 
Negropont.] Belonging to Kulxva ; esp. in Euboic 
talent , a weight in use at the time of the Persian 
war. (Some authors write Eubccan in this as in 
other uses. ) 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 546 And [ALiiles) Lubas from the 
top of Oela threw Into th’ Euboic Sea. 1771 Kapfk Anc. 

C oms in Phil. Trans. LXL 486 The Euboic Talent certainly 
came from Asia. 

Eubruche, var. of Eaubruchk, Obs., adultery. 

Euc&irite (y/7ke« rait, y//kai*rsit A/in. Also 
eukairite. [f. Gr. *v/catp-ot well-timed, opportune 
J. f v- Eu- + tempos time, season) + -itk ; see 
quot.] A mineral, consisting principally of 
selenium, copper, and silver. 

*8aa Clean eland Min. 539 Eukairite.. was discovered 
about the time Berzelius completed his examination of the 
new metal Selenium. *844 Dana Min. 487 Eucairitc. 

Enoalyn (y/Pkalin). t hem. [f. Kucai.y-ptus 
+ -(i)n.] ‘A saccharine substance, produced in 
the fermentation of melitose (the sugar of the 
eucalyptus), under the influence of yeast* (Watts 
Diet. Chem.). 

1864 H. Spencer Biot. I. 11 Starch, sugar, eucalyn, sorbin 
[etc.), are polymeric. 1878 Kingzktt Anitu. Chem. 404. 

Eucalypsinthe (ywkali psinji). [f. Eucalyp- 
tus, after absinthe. 1 (See quot.) 

1875 H. G Wood TneraP. (1879) 88 Under the name of 
Eucalypsinthc, a liquor distilled from its leaves [those of 
Eucalyptus globulus) ha* appeared in European commerce. 

Euxalypt. rare. Anglicized form of next. 

2885 F. von Mukli.er (titles, Eucalyptojgraphia : A De- 
scriptive Atlas of the Eucalypt* of Australia. 

II Euo&lyptnft (ytfkalpptjfo). PI. -i, -uses, 
[mod. Lat., as iff. Gr. *cCtcd\vwrot f {. «$- (see- Eu-) 

+ teakvwrbt covered, f. *aAuw-T*iT to cover. The 
name, first given by L’hdritier in 1788 , was in- 
tended to mean * well-covered * (cf. the Ger. name 
schbnmiitze ) ; the flower before it opens being pro- 
tected by a sort of cap (‘calyptra obverse ncmi- 
sphairica’, E’hdritier).] 

A genus of plants ol the Nat. Order Mvrtacese ; 
the Gum-tree of Australia and the neighbouring 
islands ; an individual tree of this kind. 

1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 388 Th® Thelaleuca, Casuarina, 
Eucalyptus. *•?» Syd. Smith Botany Bay Wk*. 1859 II. 
32/1 A London thief . . lodged under the bark of the dwarf 
eucalyptus, and keeping sheep., is not an uninteresting 

I dcture. 1875 H. C Wood Therap. (1879) 89 Upon the 
ower mammalia the oil of Eucalyptus appear* to act pre- 
cisely as it does on man. 1879 Temple Bar Oct. 237 J’he 
sombre eucalypti . . interspersed here and there by their 
dead companions. 

attrib. 1875 Urk Piet. Arts II. 300 s-v., Gas extracted 
from eucalyptus leaves. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Eucalyptus oil. 


1 Icncc are funned the names of various products ; 
as, Buoaly ptena [ 4 * -knkJ. Buoaly ptln [ + -in] 
■uoaly-ptol f + -ol], (Sec quot s.) 

I 1879 Wat is Diet. Chem. VII. and Suppl. 494 s.v , Luca- 
1 I yptol healed with phonphoric anhydride give* up water, 

I and yield* ’euialyptene, C ,,J H |p . 1853 rharmac. Jrnl. 
XI If. 79 Kino coiiMfcth principally of a peculiar Hub*tatuc 
ntini analogous .. to pectin, ifyo Watts Put 
I ( Atm. VII. 2nd .Suppl. 493 * EmaiyAtol, im* compound is 
contained in large quantity in the volatile oil of Eucalyptus 
globulus. 1884 Pall Matt G. a8 July i»/a Any preparation 
11 om which the slightest odour of eucalyptol is diffused. 

Eucariat, obs. form of Euchakwt. 

Euoh, obs. form of Each. 

Euoharia (ywkaris\ Bot. [a. Gr. «Cx a P< Y 
pleasing, f. f6- (see Eu-) + ybpit grace.] A South 
American bulbous plant (N, O. Amaryllidacc te) 
licaring white bell-shaped flowers, much in re- 
quest lor bouquets, etc. Also attrib. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 473/1 *-v. 188a Garden 7 Jan. io/i, I 

have iicveml large pot* of EuchanR in and coming into 
flower 188a Daily News .jw Dec. Beyond where the 
palm* live, are eucharix, with their great starry flower*. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 10 July 8/2 Each bridesmaid tarried a 
bouquet of eu* hurts lilies and maidenhair ferns. 1885 
Athcnstnm 24 Jan. 126/1 Dahlia and cuchari* bulbs. 

Eucharist (y/ikirist >. Forms: a. 5 euka- 
ryute, 6 eucariat, -chariate, euohriat, 6 - euoha 
riat ; H. 6 euoharlstie, 8 euohariaty. [a. OF. 
e ttcaris le (cf. mod.F. eu<haristie), ad. late I.. 
eucharistia, a. Gi. sv\api(jria thanksgiving, hence 
the lord’s Supper, f. Rrateful, f. sit- (see 

Eu-) + stcm ol to offer willingly. The 

0 forms may cither be ad. I., or a. mod.F. J 

I. 1. Ei 1 1. The sacrament of the Lord’* Supjtcr ; 
the Communion. 

a taoo Retig Piet es fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 37 brede 
of cukaryste, h^t en pc grace in ]>e sacruineni of \ns uuterc 
1509 Barclay ShyP of rolys (1570) Kucharint . i* the 
priente* serui< e unci husynes. a 1535 MoRic On the Passion 
Wks. 1338/2 'i'hi* blessed sacrament is also called F.ucha- 
riHtia. a 1600 Hooker ( J. ), Himself did better like of 
common bread to lie used in the euchnriht. a 1638 Mint 
IVhs. 1. Ii. 387 Our Sacrument of Peace is called the Eu- 
charist. iTie Sir G. Whki.i-r Liturgy after Model of 
Ancients ( MS.) 195 The importance of the Holy Eucharisty 
is st> great that they did . .give u general Scheme, how it 
shou’d Ire celebrated. 1786 W.T homhon Watson's Philip III 
(1839) 335 SigUinond. .allowed them (the Hussite*) the cup 
in the sacrament of the euchari*t. 1845 S Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. I. 255 It wax not denied that the efficacy of the 
Eucharist in both kind* wiu more complete. 

2. The consecrated elements, esp. the bread. 

| Phrases, To give, raeivc, etc. the Euiharist . 

I *5j6 Bkilknufn Crm. Scot. (1821) II. 401 Thay snulyeit 
the curarist out of the cai* of silver. *579 Kulke lleskin\ 
Pari. 82 A .priest sent to Scrapion a little portion of tbr 
Eucharistic. 1644 Lvi 1 v n Mem. 1 1 857) 1 . 103 The Emperor, 
Henry VII, who was . . poisoned with the Holy Eucharist 
1660 K. Cork Power 4- Su/j. 162 At no time a Priest is 
worthy to celebrate Mas*, who hath not received the Eucha- 
rist. 177a Phi 1 si ley Inst. Relig (1782) II. 352 Giving the 
eucharist to children was . finally abolished 1861 H OO K 
Lives A bps. 1 . vi, 323 The corporal preseme of our Lord 
in the Eucharist. *875 W, Smith Diet. Chr. elntiq. I. 623 
Clement of Alexandria ( Strom i. f 5. p 3181 eqieak* of 
minister* distributing the eucharist (ttji/ sv^apiariav 6ta- 
I'riuami) i.e. the dements, to the communicants. 

1 3. The box or closed vessel containing the 
consecrated bread ; the pyx. Obs. 

*535 S ii- war 1 Cron. .Scot. III. 255 Hie sihicr eurhrist he 
une cord . . that hunj^ . Tha pluckit doun.^ 1560 St. Giles 
Charters (1850) p. xlviii { Ane rownd cuchnrist, ane chalecc, 
nne plate. Ibid. p. xlvii, The pecc of gold that held the 
hreid within the eucharist. 

II. 4. Thanksgiving. 

1613 R. C. Table AtphAnA 3), Eucharist , a thanksgiuing. 
*844 J kr. Taylor Apol. Jdturgy | 38 For which ability 
they should do well to pay their eucharist to the Holy 
Ghost. 169X-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 225 The Second calf* 
for our Praise and Eucharist. 01716 South Sernt. (1744) 
VII. 12 He. .i* led through a vale of tear* to the region of 
eucharist and halldujah*. 1879 Farrar .St. Paul II. 80 
Adding their Amen to the voice of EuchariKt. 

Euckarirtial (ywkarratial,. rf. L. euchar- 
isti-a 4 * -al.] A vessel intended to hold the bread 
consecrated for use at the Eucharist. 

184a Linoard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. i. 35. 'J'be eucha- 
ristial, or * new sepulchre of the body of Cnriit/ in which 
was reserved the eutharixt under the form of bread, /bid. 
II. 42 The rubric ordered that the hound . . should be kept 
. .under the kind of bread in a ve**el called the eucharistial. 

Eucharistic (vwkiri stik ), a. and sb. [f. Eu- 

CHAH 1 ST 4- -ic ; cf. Fr. eucharistu/uc.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the Eucharist. 

*664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xiii. 4* The belief of the 
Eucharutick Bread being the real Body of Christ a 171 1 
Ken Psyche Poet. Wlc*. *72 1 IV. 343 Invite* her to the 
Eucharixtick Fea*t 1847 Disraeli Tattered v. vi, The 
ceremony, .eternally inverted with eucharirtic grace. 1869 
Haddan A post. Succ. viil. (1879) 33a Poison administered in 
the Eucharistic cup. 

b. Of the nature of, or resembling, the Eucharist. 

1860 Wkstcott Introd. Study Gosp. vi. (ed. 5) 335 In this 
connexion the eucharirtic meal at Emmau* gain* a new 
meaning. 1877 Sparrow Sertn. xii. i6« The taking of food, 
if sanctified by religion, is eucharistic. a 

2. Of or pertaining to thanksgiving (occasionally 
with mixed notion of 1 ). 
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167ft Cudworth hit ell. Syrt. 40* He [Socrates] would 
have an Eucharist it k Sacrifice offered to mm [/EscuiapiuHl 
in his behalf, a** having now cured him at once of all 
diseases by Death, a 1711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 373 'I hey \uug new Eucharistick Strains To glorious 
God. 1853 J 13 mown m Spurgeon i'reas, Dar>. Ps. xviii. 
1 . 280 It is a magnificent eucharistic ode. 188a Farrar 
Early Chr. I, 44^ note, 1 he meat-offerings were eucharistic, 
und ihe sin-offering* expiatory. 

t B. sb. *= Euoharikt 4. Obs. 

16*3 Cockeram, Eucharist ti ke, a giuing of thankes. 1709 
Strvi'E Ann, RH. I. vii 107 marg., An eucharistic of the 
exiles to Jesus Christ. 

Eucharifttic&l (y//karistikul), a. [f. as prcc. 

•f -1CAL.] 

1. ErCHAlUHTIC A. I. 

153a More Oh the Passion Wks. 1342/j The eucharisticall 
bread vpon which thankes bee giuen. 161a Brkrlwood 
Lang. 4 Reltg. Pref. 7 The eucharistical elements are not 
naked and empty signs. 1686 Horneck C rut if. Jesus xyni. 
521 'J he Deacon . j>oured some drons of the Euchnristical 
wine into her mouth. 17*5 tr. Putin s Ed cl. Htst. 17th c I. 
v 128 'lhat after the Memory of tne Passion is finish’d, this 
Luc haristicnl Body is not destroyed. 1799 V. Knox Nat. 
l.ord's^ Su/fer Pref <K.), Those who understand them of the 
eucharistical bread and wine. 184a Manning Srrm. (1848) 
1 . xiv 187 They offered the eucharistical sacrifice in their 
upper chambers. 

2 . - Eucharintig A. 2. 

1548 R. Huttrn Sum 0/ Dimmit* 66 b, Whiche be sacri- 
fices Eucharisticall, or of proyseV 1558 Bp. Watson *SVp. 
Satram, xiii. 79 Then the priest begynneth the Eucharisti- 
<ull sttcryfyee of geuing thankes. before the consecration. 

1 1645 Howkll Lett . (1650) II. 106 You should do well to 
intersperse among them som eucharisticall ejaculations. 
1795 Mason Ch. Mus. ii. 1a 1 The music, .was originally .set 
to a Eucharistical Hymn of Thanksgiving. 

Hence XuohJiriatloally adv., in a eucharistic 
manner. 

1639 W. S< later 2nd IPor/hy Comm tin. Rewarded 46 
No more is Christ offered up <sn\c onely Eucharistically, 
and commcmorutisrlyi, *710 W. Hume Sac red Sun ess, 360 
They might find some wav to communicate eucharistically. 

Euch&riftise (y/*katrstoiz), v. [f. Eucharist 
+ -1ZB; suggested by Or. ttixapi^reiv. ] trans. A 
rendering of Or. tvx a P iaT **v (classically only it/lr. 
to give thanks), as used for the nonce by Justin 
Martyr: To affect (the elements of the Lord’s 
Supper) by an act of thanksgiving. 

1714-7 J Johnson Unbloody SacrtfA 17*4) 198 Our Saviour 
blessed or Eiu haristued the Bread and Wine. 1737 Wati «• 

1 and Eta hartst (ed. a) 134 Justin Martyr speaks of the 
Elements being Kucharit*tued or blessed by the Prayer of 
the Word. 1876 J H. Blunt Annot. file. Com. Prayer 
(ed. 7) *74 The bread and wine, .to be by Him cucbaristucd 
to the higher sphere and purpose of the new creation. 

Hence Euoharistized ///. a., EuoharDatizing 

vbf. sb. 

* 737 Waiekland Ax/. Eucharnt v. 128 Justin Martyr . 
calls the i onsccratcd Elements by the N.unc of Eucha- 
nstued Foot! which looks as ifhc thought that the Thanks, 
giving was the Consecration • But yet, etc. 1714 Johnson 
Unbloody Sac rtf. (1724' 198 The Blessing, or cucharistiring, 
terminates on the Bread. 

Xtachite (y//*koit). Also 7 euohet. [ad. late L. 
euchtta, eucheta, nd. Gr. tvx'iTij? (misspelt *vxV rr ]*)> 
f prayer.] One of a sect which arose in the 
fourth century, taking its name from a belief that 
jicrpetual prayer was the only means of salvation. 
The name was also applied to later sects holding 
similar views. 

158$ Aur. Sandys Serin. (1841) 263 Give ourselves only to 
prayer. That is the enor of the Euchifcs. 16x1 J. Maykr 
Eng, Cateck,, It {the Christian soule] will rather become 
an Euchct, by being continually lifted up in prayer. 1730-6 
in Bailey (folio'. 1880-3 Sciiaff Encycl. Relig. Kttovd. 
II. 1478 Massalians, a Christian sect, which soon obtained 
other names,— Euchites. 

t Euohlo*re, a. Oh . [f. Gr. tit- (see Ku-) + 
\Kwp 6 s green.] 4 Of a distinct gicen colour ; said 
of certain minerals ’. 

1847 * n Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 
t EuchlOTic, a. Obs. [f. as next + -IC.] Eu - 
chloric gas =- Ecchlouinb. 

(The explanation in Craig and mod. Diets. * Having a din. 
tinct green colour* represents the meaning intended by 
Davy ; hut the ac[j, seems to occur only in this connexion.) 

1811 Fdtn, Re v. XVIII. 480 The new compound .may lie 
denominated from its peculiarly bright green, euchlorine or 
cuchloric gas. 

Euchlorine (y/7 kloerin). Chem, [f. Gr. tit- 
(sec Eu-) + green + -ink. Formed by Davy 

on the analogy of Chlorine, a word introduced 
by himself a few months earlier.] *A gaseous 
mixture of chlorine and oxide of chlorine, obtained 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on chlorate of 
potassium * (Watts Did, Chem.). 

181a Si a H. Davy Chem. Philos. 338, I discovered this 
elastic substance, .in January 1811, and gave to it the name 
of Euchlorine [note, Eu and xAiupet] from its bright yellow- 
green colour. 18*3 Faraday Ex/, Res. xxi. oa Fluid eu- 
chlorine was obtained by enclosing chlorate of potash and 
sulphuric acid in a tube. 1873 watts F owner Chem. 187 
The euchlorine of Davy, prepared bjr gently heating potas- 
sium chlorate with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Euohlorit* (y/cklo®Toit). Min. [f. Gr. tit- + 
XAwpor (of. prec.) + -itb.] A variety of magnesia 
mica of a deep green colour, found at Chester 
(Mass.) in 1870, 


Atner. Jml. Sc. Ser. 111. XII. 331 Euchlorite, Mas- 
sive, in coarse elongated scales. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem, 
VIII. 3rd Suppl. 1. 76a. 

II Euehologion (y//k*l<? u 'd3i|pn). Also 8 in 
l4itin form -ura. [ad. Gr. ti>xo\ 6 ytov prayer-book, 
f. prayer + X07- ablaut stem of Alya y to 

say.] A collection of prayers ; a prayer-book ; 
also, a book of ritual, primarily that of the Greek 
Church. 

1651 Jkr. Taylor Holy Dying v. f 7 (»68o) 261 A Prayer 
taken out of the Euehologion of the Greek Church. 1751 
Chambers i yd b. v., 'I*he euchologium is properly the Creek 
ritual. 1876 Prayer-bk. Interleaved an Forms by Basil 
and Chrysostom are given in the euehologion. 
t Enxhologue. Obs. [ad. Gr. tvxo\ 6 ytov (see 
prcc.), assimilated to epilogue, etc.] prec. 

<646 J. Gregory Notes bf Obsen>, (i6<o) 169 Tnis Kecollec- . 
t ion out of their own Euchologues. Pater uuster qui es in I 
Cu.lis,etc. Ibid. 171 So theorder in the Kncholoeue jiairri&t | 
avion 6 iepevx, 1700 Sir H. Chauncy Htst, Herts 47 "I’ts ( 
farther observ’d by the Euchologue of the Greek Cnurch, 1 
that the Bishop having his formalities upon him fumeih 
the Groundwork or Foundation, with his Incense circular 
wise. 

Euchology ywkp’lod^i). Anglicized form of 
Eucholouion. 

1659 Gal hi n Tear t Ch. 1. xii. 93 Fanatick Errour . . in- 
sinuating it self .in Prayers, Sacraments, and Emhologies. 
H17J0 Hr G. Bun. Irks. II. 556 He . . took out of the 
ancient euchologtesj or praycr-lxx>k* of the Jews, what was 
good and laudable in them *735 Johnson tr. Lobds Voy. 
to Abyssinia 369 Father Goar .ha-s observ'd, in his Notes 
on the Euchology, etc. 1843 J- H. Newman Miracles 129 
To introduce a prosaic phraseology into, .the lessons of the 
Euchology. 

1 Iencc Buofcolo’gioftl a. rat e , of or pertaining to 
cucbologich. 

1844. 1 .ingard A rtglO’Sa.i . Ch. (1858) II. App. 414 The 
liturgical and euchulogical forms of her worship. 

Euchre (yw*kw), sb. P'ormerly also uker, 
yuker, euore. [Of uncertain etymology. 

As Bowfr sb*, one of the terms used in this game, is of 
( Jcr. origin, it has often been supposed that the word euchre 
is also from German, but no probable source has been found 
in that lung- Can it be a. Sp. yuca, in the phrase seryuca , 
given by Caballero ns an American expression for * to be 
cock of the walk, to get the best in anything* (ser el gallito 
cn alguna cos a, sobresalir en algo)*t J 

1. A game at cards, of American origin, played 
by j, 3, or 4 persons, with a pack of 32 cards (the 
2 > 3> 4f 5» 6 of suit being rejected). A player 
may, if he pleases, * pass’ or decline to play, but 
if he undertakes to play, and fails to take 3 tricks, 
he or his side is said to be 4 euchred’ and the 
other side gains two point*. 

The highest cards at Euchre arc the knave of trumps and 
the other knave of the same colour (see Bower sb .*) ; the 
other cards used rank as in whist. There arc various modi- 
fications of the game, ns Railroad Euchre, played with the 
usual 3a cards and an extra blank card called 'the joker’, 
or * imperial trump*, which is superior to all; French 
Euchre , played with 24 cards ; and others. 

1846 in Smcdes Sc Marshall Ref Hieh Court A//. Mis . 
sisst/pi (1847) 60 No matter whether defendants played at 
pool, whist, uker, poker, etc. Ibid,, Whist, yuker, brag, 
etc. 1850 (title). The game of Euchre, with its Laws. 
1856 Maynk Rkid Quadroon xlvii, The thing was im- 
possible, as I had never played euchre. 1863 Dicey 
hederal St. II. 57 The men . . played the mysterious game 
of ‘euchre.* 1870 B Hamte Heathen Chinee 21 We nad a 
small game, Ana Ah Sin took a hand : It was euchre. The 
same he did not understand. 187a Mark Twain Roughing 
It xxin, At night, by the camp-fire, we played euchre and 
seven up, to strengthen the mind. 1869 Pall Mall G. 27 
teb 3/a Euchre was probably acclimatised on the Missis- 
sippi by the Canadian voyageurs, being a form of the j 
French game of triormihe. 

2. An instance of ‘euchreing * or being ‘euchred’. 
t88o Amer. Hoyle 75 No. 1 deals, but . . fearing a euchre, 

he turns down the trump. 

Hence Euchreist, a player at cuchrc. 
x86i W. II. Russfll in Times 10 July, The sentry tells 
his captain, who is an euchreist, that * It’s all right/ and 
resumes his seat and his cigar. 

Euchre (y^’kaj), v. [f. prcc. sb.] brans. At 
euchre : To gain the advantage over (an adversary) 
by his failure to take three tricks; see the sb. 
Hence transf to outwit, ‘do*, *best\ Also, To 
euchre (a person) out of (a thing). 

<ri866 B. Harte Tennessee's Partner Wks. 1880 II. 141 
* Euchred, old man t * said Tennessee smiling. 1880 m 
Webster (Suppl.) 1W7 Concord (N. Hamp.) Monitor 23 Mar.* 
The .stockholders . . have been eucherai out of their in- 
vestments in Vermont railroads. 

Euohrist, obs. form of Eucharist. 

Euchroite (yw’kr^ait). Min. [f. Gr. tZxpo-os 
well-coloured, f. €&- (see Eu-) + colour + -it*.] 

A hydrous arsenate of copper of a bright emerald- 
green colour. 

1805 W. Haidincbr Mohd Min. III. 94. s8ot Shepard 
Min. I. 189 Euchroite .. was discovered at Ltbethcn in 
Hungary. 

t Eucfarxaotlft, a. Obs . [f. mod.L. euch$m-us, 
(ad. Gr. *vxvi*os, f. Gr. tit- Eu* + Chyme) 

+ -ous.] Conducive to a healthy condition of the 
blood or other fluids of the body. 

1651 Bioca New Distii$< Whatsoever is pleasant to the 
tongue, .nor very harsh to tne stomack, that is cried up as 
•uchymous, sound and wholesome. 


! So +Stt‘ofejanjr [ad. Gr. «6xfyu'a]. Obs. A good 
| Btate of the blood and other fluids of the body. 
162^-96 in Phillips. 1711-1800 in Bailey, i860 in Mayne. 
t Euchysiderite. A/in. Obs. [f. Gr. tit- (see 
hu-) -»■ x*/-*** melting (f. melt) + vl&rjp-ot 

j iron + -ite.] A variety of augite ; « Pyroxene# 
18*3 W. Phillips Min. 6a Euchysi derite . . may be con- 
j sidered as an augite, of which iron enters into the compo- 
I xition in an uncommon degree. 

Enclose (yri'kl^s). Min, [a. Fr. enclose, f. Gr. 
tit - (see Eu-) + tcka<T-it breaking, f. uAh-uv to break ; 
so called on account of its easy cleavage.] A 
silicate of aluminium and gludnum occurring in 
light-green, transparent crystals. 

1804 Folrcroy Chem. II. 41a The primative form of eu- 
close is a right rectangular prism. x8sa Imison Sc. if Art 
II. 93 Glucina .. has been procured from . . the euclase. 
1 868 Dana Mm. 380 Euclase receives a high, polish, but is 
useless as an ornamental stone on account of its brittleness. 
1874 Wfstkofp Alan. Prec. Stones 35 The euclase is also 
of the same chemical composition as the emerald. 

Euclid (y/rklid). [ad. Gr. EfcAriBi;*.] A 
mathematician of Alexandria who flourished about 
300 b.o. : hence, a. the works of Euclid, esf. the 
Elements (of, Elkmknth) ; b. a copy of the t»amc. 

1581 Mui caster Positions xli. (1687) 341 (Hel gave them 
a numl>er of Euclides of his owne coast. 1663 J. Sergeant 
Sure footing 163 To study my Book with that severity as 
they would ao an Euclid. 1845 Stoddart in Encycl. Metro/. 
<1847)1,42/1 When we reaa Euclid, we find neither first 
person nor second in any part of his whole Work. Mod Wc 
don’t approve of .symbolical Euclids. They were examined 
in Algebra and Euclid. 

Euclidean (yz#kli‘d/&n, y£klid7'an), a. Also 
Euclidian, [f. L. Eucltde-us , Gr. EuxA«&«ior (f. 
EtulTd-es, EiucAtitys Euclid) ± -an.] Of or per- 
taining to Euclid ; that is according to the prin- 
ciples of Euclid. 

By recent writers Euclidean geometry has been used as 
the distinctive name of the geometry based on an acceptance 
of the axioms laid down by Euclid, os distinguished from 
the systems (constructed e.g. by Lobalehewsky, Grasstnann, 
Riemnnn) which develop tne consequences that would fol- 
low from the rejection of some of these. So also Euclidean 
space', the kind of space actually known to us, for which 
these axioms arc valid, as opposed to hypothetical kinds of 
space for which one or more of the axioms would be false. 

1660 Barrow Euclid Pref. (1714) 3 The whole Euclidean 
work, f 2863 in Wylde'sCtrc. St. 1 . 551/2 Euclidean geometry 
tolerates no such imperfections. 1883 Standard No. 18464. 
5 This abstruse discourse on Euclidian space and magni- 
tudes of four dimensions. 1883 American VII. 75 This 
would be their Euclidian geometry. 

t Etrclionism. Obs. rare~\ [f. Eudiott-em, 
the name of a miser, the chief character in Plautus* 
A ulularia + -ism.] Stinginess. 

*599 Nashk Lenten Stujffe 3 Those grey beard Huddled- 
duddlcs. .were xtrooke with such stinging remorse of their 
miserable Euc lionisme and snudgery. 

Eucnemio (y«knrmik\ a. nottet-wd. [f. Gr. 
tCtcvrjpi-is well-greavcd (an epithet of Homeric 
heroes), f. <v- (see Eu-) + wijpls greave + -ic.j 
Well-greavcd ; hence belonging to ancient Greece. 

*831 Fraser's Mag. , X LI 1 1 . 249 Tne existent e of togate 
and eucneitiic proficients in the art of angling is com- 
petently attested. 

Eaonemidal (y/dcnrmid&D, a. nonce-wd, [f. 
Gr. ti/Kvijplb- stem of tiucvffpus (sec prec.) + -al.] 
Pertaining to a well-greaved man ; hence quasi- 
sb. pi . ; Stout leggings, 

1839 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 30 A collection of weather 
clothing, contemporary with, und equally efficacious as, 
the cucnemidals before alluded to, 

Euoolite (ytf kdlait). Min . Also ©ukolite, 
-yte. [f. Gr. tvaoA-ot easily satisfied (f. tit - (sec 
Eu-) + h 6 \ov food) + *itk. The name is founded 
on the fact that it contains less zirconia than 
wohlcrite does.] A variety of eudialyte. 

1847 Schekrer in Pogg. Ann. 565 [Explains that he gave 
this name to the mineral 4 because it contented itself, so to 
speak, with iron oxide in default of rirconia *J. 1849 Amer. 
Jml. Sc. Ser. 11. VIII. 136 On Eukolite, a new Mineral. 
>868 Dana Min. 949 Eucolite is from islands of the Lan- 
gesund fiord in Norway. 188a Watts Did. Chem. 11 . 605 
Eukolyte is distinguished by the presence of cerium, 

EncraiV (y/Pkrasi). Also 7 euoraoy, 8 ©u- 
ohrasy. [ad. Gr. tinep&ol-a good temperature, f. 
tfap&rot well-tempered, f. tv- (see Eu-) + tepd-, 
tctpavvtivcu to mix.JSuch a due or well-proportioned 
mixture of qualities as constitutes health or sound- 
ness. 

1607 Walkington Oft, Glass xv. In this eucrasy there is 
an absolute symmetric, 164 a W. Price Serm. 39 Of this 
Eucracy, this healthfull temper and constitution, the City 
once was. 1670 Mayn waring Pita Sana vi. 79 It is some 
dayes before the stomach recover its eucrasy, and perform 
its office well. 17x9 Quincy Med. Diet., Euckrasy. Hence 
in mod* Diets. 

t Enori’tiO} a. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. Gr. tCtcpar-os 
(see prec.) + JO.j (See quot.) 

17M tr. Merciers Fragments 1. 56 A state truly eucmtic 
. .where good and ill are intermingled, but where the good 
preponderate. 

tEuetical (y£‘ktik&l), a. Obs. [f. Gr , tittenn-m 
pertaining to prayer (f. tbxtedku to pray) + -al.] 
Pertaining to jpiayer ; supplicatory. 
a x6)8 Matos Irks* x. xiix, Eucharistical Offerings are such 
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whoM end it Thanksgiving to God . . Euctical . . such as 
are made to God . . when we come to pray before him. 
IMS Br. E. Law Theory Re tig. 227 Hence was the Origin 
01 Sacrifices* as they. are distinguished into expiatory* 
euctical* and eucharistical. 

Hence Birotloallj adv. 

ei6jl Mkde Wks. 1. li. 291 The Heave-offering .. was as 
it were an Offering of his own* and therefore he applieth it 
Euctkallv. 

Budaimonodogy, rare~~ l . [f. Gr. tided pay, 
tvdaipov.% fortunate, happy + -(o)logy.] (See 
quot) Hence Budai monologisa 
a 183a Bkntham Deontology I. xx. 330 The employment 
of the word Eudaimonology. to represent the utilitarian 
doctrines, and Eudaimonologlans its professors. 

SudemOn 9 -damon (yMdj-msn). [a. Gr. *V- 
daipaiy fortunate, happy, f. ti- (see Eu-) + daipw 
guardian, genius. Sense 2 is of mod. origin, and 
not according to Gr. idiom.] 

1. Astrol . (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed, Kersey), Eu daemon, the Eleventh House 
of a Celestial Figure, so call’d by Astrologers, upon ai - 
count of its good and prosperous Significations, 1730-6 in 
Bailey (folio). 1810 J as. Wilson Dict.Asttol. 94 Eudemon, 
the good demon, the 11th house, so called because it is the 
source of as many good things as the lath house is of evil. 

2. A good angel; « Aoathodkmox. 

16*9 hT Burton Babel no Bethel Ep. to Cholmley 1 For 
the style. I tookc it tobcc some I esuitc*, some Eudetnoti’s, 
or Cacodaemon’s, or the like. 1730-6 in Bailfv (folio). 
1834-43 Southey Doctor (1848)672/1 The simple appendage 
of a tail will cacodemonise the Eudmmon. 

Eudemonic, -daemonic (y/M/mp-nik), a. 

[ad. Gr. ebdcupoytic-ds, f. ebdaspovia happiness.] 

1. Conducive to happiness ; viewed as conducive 
to happiness. 

*865 J. Grotk Treat. Mor. Ideas vi. (1876) 72 The former 
of these is the eud«emonic worth of actions. 

2. pi. a. (after Gr. rd evdeu pop itch) (see quot. 
a 1833 ). b. {nonce -use) Appliances for comfort, 
means of happiness. 

a 183a Bkntham Logic Wks. (1838-43) VIII. 289 Eud.f- 
monies, or the art of applying life to the maximization of 
wellbeing. 1863 J. Grotk Treat. Mor. Ideas it. (1876) 13 Eu- 
daemonics however has generally been, and is likely to tie, 
exceedingly ideal. 1883 Burton & Camlron To Hold 
Coast for Gold I. iv. 137 Bright sun and pure air . . better 
eudiemonics than purple and fine linen. 

So Budamo'nloal a. 

J* Grote Treat . Mor. Ideas i. (1876) 8 The axiom 
might be very sterile in results without cudscmonical ob- 
servation to give us particulai s about the pain. 

Endemonism, -dasmonismCyr/df mdniz'mV 
Also 9 eudaimoniam. [f. Gr. ibdaipovla happi- 
ness (f. Malpw happy, f. «v- Eu- 4- daipojy guardian 
genius : see Demon) + -ism.] 

That system of ethics which finds the foundation 
of moral obligation in the tendency of actions to 
produce happiness. 

*8*7 De Quincey Last Days Kant Wks. 1862 III. 101 
note, Ethics, braced up into stoical vigour by renouncing 
all effeminate dallying* with Eudscmomsm. 1839 Rlackw. 
Mag. XLy. 84s In England men were satisfying them- 
selves . . with the unveiled cudsinonism of Palcy. 18 66 
Ferrier Grk . Philos. I. xi. 377 Eudaimonism* or the philo- 
sophy of happiness. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. Jy Dogma 47 
We English are taunted with our proneness to an un- 
worthy eudasmonism. 

Endemonist, -dfemoniftt (ywclrmanist). 
Also -daimonlat. [f. as prec. + -ist.] One who 
believes in cudcmonism. 

*818 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 273 Yet this is the 
common argument ttm in circulo in which the eudaemonists 
flee and pursue. 1840 Q. Rev. LXV. 494 The enlightened 
Eudsomonist. .by his first maxim necessarily excludes the 
idea of a divine revelation. *866 Fkrhifr Grk. Philos. I. 
xi. 292-3 The utilitarians or Eudaimotiists define the jjood 
as centring in happiness. 187s Minto Eng. Lit. 1. l 48 
He [De QuinceyJ described himself as a Euatemonist. 

Hence Sudemonl'stlo a., of or pertaining to 
eudemonism. Budemonlstloal a. — prec. 

1835 Ess. Intuitive Morals 67 Whence come these re- 
ligious considerations which are so completely to modify 
our Eudaimonistic ethics. 1866 Ferrier Grk. Philos . I. xi. 
283 Socrates . . had strong utilitarian, even cudaunonixiic, 
tendencies. 1881 Mod. Rex*. Oct. 718 We reject the Israel- 
itish morals as eudaemonistical. 

Endemonize, «4a»monise (y«drmanaiz),t. 

rare ~ l . [ad. Gr. fbdcupoyi(-uy, f. tbdalpaey happy.] 
trans. To consider happy. 

1876. Grote Eth. Fragm. v. 154 No person is entitled to 
be called happy, whom the intelligent and reflective ob- 
server does not macarise (or cudamonise). 

Eude’mony, -damony. rare. [ad. Gr. 
tiSaifioy-ia, f. as prec.] Happiness, prosperity. 

>730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1885 J. Maetinrau Types Eth. 
Theory (s886) II. 11. hi. 509 The best defence of the invari- 
able eudaemony of Virtue proceeds from Shaftesbury. 

Eudialyt« (y#doi*&Uit\ Min. Also erron. 
eudy&lite [f. Gr. ebdtdXtrrot easily dissolved, f. *i- 
(see Eu-) + kaEuetv to dissolve (see Dialyse) ; the 
name refers to the solubility of the mineral in 
hydrochloric add.] A vitreous bisilicate of zir- 
conium, iron, caldum, sodium, and other elements, 
occurring in rhombohedral crystals, rose pink or 
brownish red ; first found at Kangerdluarsuk in 
Greenland. Cf. Euoolttk. 
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1837 Penny Cycl. X. 64/a Eudyallte. 1887 Dana Man. 
Mm. (ed. 4) 275 Eudialyte. 

Eudiometer (yi/di,p-mfUi\ [f. Gr. (6&0-T 
clear (weather) (f. #£>- Eu- + dif- stem of Ins, 

A 16s the god of the sky and the atmosphere) •* 
pirpov measure.] 

An instrument for testing the purity of the air, 
or rather the quantity of oxygen it contains. 

Various kinds have been in use, but the commonest it 
that invented by Dr Ure, consisting of a tube closed at 
one end, in which certain quantities of hydrogen and atmo- 
spheric air are exploded over water by an electric spark. 
From the rise of the water in the tube inferences are drawn 
as to the amount of oxygen that was present. The apparatus 
is also, and now chiefly, employed in the analysis or gases. 

*777 De Magellan < title ), Glass apparatus fur making 
mineral waters, with the description of some new Eudio- t 
meters. 179a A. Youno Trav. I ranee 153 He has a large t 
course of eudiometrical experiments going on at present, 1 
particularly with Fontana’s and Volta * eudiometers. 1807 j 
Pf.pvj* Eudiometer in Phil. I reins. XCVII 240 Known • 
quantities of the air to be tried, and of nitrous gas Wing 
mixed, were admitted . . into a graduated tube, which he 
(Priestley] denominated a eudiometer. 1825 Faraday h i / 
Res. xxx. 161 Seven volumes of this mixture were detonated 
in a eudiometer tube by un electric spark. 1877 W. Thom- 
son Voy. Challenger \. 1 . 38 The eudiometer has the It*^ 
of glass united by on indta-rublwr tube of suitable length. 

Hence Budlomrtrlo a., of, pertaining to, or 
requiring the use of the eudiometer or cudiometry. 
BndiomrtrloAl a. — prec. Sudlomrtrloally 
adv., in a eudiometric way ; by the use of n 
eudiometer. Budiometry, the art or practice of 
using the eudiometer either for ascertaining the 
purity of the air, or in the analysis of gases. 

.**54 Scokffrn in Orrs tire. S\. Chem. 331 The analy- 
sis . . may be . . effected by the "eudiomctnc method 1839 
Todd Cyil. Anat. V. 378/1 The eudiometric researches of 
a number of observers. 170a |see Eudiommfk] 1794 < 5 . 
Adams Nat. ty E.tp. Phifos . I. xi. 447 Graduated glass 
tubes for *cudiomctrical experiments. 1052 1 11. Boss //«///• 
boldt's Trav. I. v. 173 The absorption of two cases in 
a eudiometrical tu!*e. 1808 Henry in Phil. Trans XCVIJI 
290 After trying, *oudiometricttlly, the quality of an ali- 
quot part of the gas in the receiver. 1881 W. Crookes in 
Nature XXI II. 433 Collecting samples [of gasj and ana- 
lysing them cudiomctrically. 1800 Hunky Epit. Chew. 
(ed. 5) 159 The application of nitrous gas to tne purpose ' 
of *eudioinetry. i8a6 — Blent. Clutn. I 317 Platinum j 
in this form becomes, therefore, a most useful agent in j 
eudionietry **53 W. Gkh.orv hiorg. them. (cd. 3) 8a j 
When n is required to ascertain the exact propoition of ' 
oxygen in any specimen of air.. The operation is tailed ' 
cudiometry, and the instruments employed eudiometers. | 

Eudipleur&l ( ywdipld^rill), a. [f. Gr. (see 
Eu-) + 81-s twice 4- n\(vf>~<x the side f -al.] Having 
two equal and symmetrical halves. 

1878 b kll Gegenbaueds Comp Anat. 138 The radiate 
form of body .. is replaced [in the Vermes] by the eudi* 
pleural form. 

Eue, obs. f. Ewe and Ykw. 

t Etlff'Otio. Ohs. Spelt eveotio in Diets, [ad. 
Gr. tvtKTiH-i) \ri\ v *l)> fern, of tiotrueos pertaining 
to a good habit (of body), f. phrase ix* lV to he 
well (tfi well, ixav lit* to have) : see Eu- and 
Hectic.] (See quot.) 

*574 J- Jones Nat. Beginning Grmo, Things 45 Three 
partes of the Arte curative : First Eucctick, whose scope is 
to keep the hclthic in the same State. [1706 Pun lips, Eu- j 
ectica (GrJ, that part of Physic which shews how to get a 
good habit of Boay.l 1711 dailky Evectuk . 1 

Hence in same sense But'ctlc* //. [after mathe - J 
maths, optics, ctc.l 

1823 Crabr Technot Diet., Evectics. So in mod. Diets. 1 

Euemeriam, etc., obs. f. Euhemeeihm, etc. 

Euer, obs. var. Ewkk. 

Euerose, var. of Ewrose, Obs., rose-water. 

tEufOTbe, Euforbiff. Obs. Anglicized 
form of Euphohbtum. 

1426 Pol. Poems f 1859) II. 173 Wee nimble have no nede 
to skamonye, 'I’urhit, euforbe, etc. 1060-70 Bk. Quintessence 
16 A litil of euforbie, or turbit, or samnucy. iai R. Cofland 
Guydons Quest. Chirurg., Water in the wniche is steped 
and dyssolued the vertue of Euforbie. 

Euforbium, obs form of EupnoRiurM. 

Exifragf©, obs. var. of Euphrasy, eyebright. 

Enge (yii'd&i )- [a. L. eugt •, a. Gr. well 

done!] An exclamation of Euge!\ approval, 
commendation. 

1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 14 x. 1 1 (1669) 40/1 To give 
you tne Euee of a Faithful servant. *6 92 I. Edwards Re- 
markable Texts 256 To look for the euges of angels, and 
the applause of Heaven. 1798 Root in Amer. Law Rep. I. 
i Happiness consist* primarily in . .the pleasing anticipation 
of a final euge of well done good and faithful servant. 

Eugenesio (y/ids/ne-sik), a. [f. next + -It\] 
Capable of breeding freely ; applied esp. to those 
hybrids that are fertile. 

1864 Reader No. 94. 476/3 An eugenesic progeny (he. n 
progeny every generation of which is perfectly fruitful). 
1878 Bartlky tr. TopinartCt Anthrop. il vii. 369 Eugenesic. 

Bxigeneffi* (ywd^e nrsis). Biol. [£ Gr. si- (sec 
Eu-) -p -yiytais generation : see Generih.] The 
quality of breeding well or freely ; the production 
of young by the union of individuals of different 
species or stocks. In mod. Diets. 

Eugtnetio (ytfdg/he-tik), a. [f. Eioenkrim, 


aficr Gefetic .1 Of or pertaining to eugemsis, 
favourable to the production of healthy offspring. 

1887 A thenar urn 5 Nov, 607/3 These tendencies toward* 
deterioration are to be met by endeavours . . to encouragu 
marriage only under cugenctic condition*. 

Eugtnia (>wd^fnia . Hot. [mod.Lat. : the 
name was given in 17J9 by Micheli in honoured 
Eugene, Prince of Savoy.] A genus of tiopical 
trees (N O. MyrUuen •), mostly found in America 
and the West Indies, of which the most irn- 
poi taut is Ji lament a or Allspice Tree. 

1773 Ash, Eugenia, a genu* of plum*, the silver tree. 
*873 M is* Bird isandivi. h 1 st ii88o»8i 1 lie greut glossy- 
leaved Eugenia— a foicxt tree as laigc ax out Ini gc*i clmv 

Iluice Bugenio (»olA) [+-10], C, 0 ll|jO„ 
oxidized essence of cloves. Bu geuin [ » -in], 
clove-camphor; a cryatalline substance deposited 
from water which has been distilled from clo\es. 
Bu genol [ + -ol] - 1 ugenic acid. 

1838 T. I iiomsun Ghent Ot g Bodies App. 1057 Oil of 
i loves, or eugenic aud. 1882 W a 1 ih Pur. Ghent. II. 604 
Eugenic at id, when expired to the air, quickly ummiiiics u 
darker colour and he« omes lesinous *«47 C'kak., I ugentn 
1886 .Su American as Scpi i,/> Etigcnul lcprescuts the 
strength of the essential oil of tloxcs 

Eugenio (yf/d^e nik;, a and sb. Biol [f. Gr. 
si- (see Kr-) + root to produce 'Gi. had si- 
well-liorn) -y ic ] 

A. ad; Pertaining or adapted to the pioduction 
of line offspring, ep. in the numnii race. 

1883 F ( fALloN Hum Faculty 04 Various topi< * motr oi 
less connected with that of the cultivation of rate, or as we 
might call it, a ith ‘ eugenic * questions 1886 ( • Am n in 
lottn. Rev. t Ott. 458 The result would he as hud if he 
made the choice (of a wife] himself on ubstiact biological 
and * Eugenic ’ principles. 

B. sb. in pi. [after analogy' of economits, politics, 
etc.] The science which has this for its object. 

1883 F. Gait on Hum. I- acuity 44 The investigation of 
human eugenic*, that is, of the condition* under whn h mm 
of a high ty|H; are produced. 1890 Vutv. Rei> May *,4 
People will fall in Jove, in spite of your eugenics. 

Eugeuiam y« <l//ni?.’m . [f. ns picc. + -ISM ] 
(See quot.) 

1887 Athenaeum Dec. B97/3 * Eugenism,’ the word siig. 
gested by him iMr tinlton] some tunc ago to rxpres* the 
aggregate of the most favourable condition* for heulthy and 
happy existence. 

£ugh, Eughen, obs. ff. Ykw, Ykwkn a. 

II Euba’ges, ouba gei, sb. pi. cdtu Arttiq. 
[1 .at., occurring twice m a passage of Ammianuri 
Marcel linus , the form cubages m one of the places 
is a scribal error. The better fonn cubage* in evi- 
dently due to a misreading of Gr. obartis, Strabo’s 
spelling of aGauhsh word ~L .votes prophet ; Am- 
mianiis must have read tiayifc, and taken this lor 
the pi. of tvayfc pure, holy. Cf. Ovatk ] (Sec quot.) 

1600 Holland A mm Marcel, xv, ix, The Eubagc* . . 
searching into the highest altitude* of nature's worke, en- 
devoured to lay open and declare the xatne. *751 Cmamiikks 
Cyd., Lubages , an order of pric*t*, 01 philosojihcrx, among 
the nnlient Cellar, or Gaul* xSooKkndaii j rav. 11 xlv. 
1/4 The cubage* cultivated what they < ailed natural 
I philosophy. 1827 (J. Hic.c.inm Celtn Druids 275 The Eu- 
tinge* or prophets were the third order. 

Eubarmonic (>//haJtnpi)ik; a. [f. Gr. «u- 
(ttce Eu-) + Apnuv-in harmony 4- -ic.] Producing 
pei feet harmony. In hit harmonic organ: see quoth. 

iSis Liston Perfect Intonation 's 7 I he Euhannouic Organ 
ix contrived . . to enable the nius'u tan . to produce harmony 
absolutely perfect, while the keyboard remain* the *amc a* 
before. 1876 J. W. Moomk Diet. At us. Inf, Enharmonic 
Organ, invented by Joseph Alley and H. W. Poole at 
Newbury Port, Mas*., 1848. It give* all the tone* of the 
ancient enharmonic scale. 

Euhemerism (ywh/ imfm’m). Also 9 Eue- 
meriam. [f. L. Euhcmcr-us, Gr. KWipipui (see 
below 'i *f -1HM.] The method of mythological in- 
terpretation which regards myths as traditional 
accounts of real incidents in human history. 

Euhcmerux, a Sicilian ( c ji6 b t 1 wa* the author of a book 
railed ’UpA 'Axfiyp«</<r/. 111 wlmh he maintained that the 
deities of Hellenic mythology were deified men and women, 
and pretended to cite authentic record* of their live*. 

1846 Grotk Greece 1. xvi. I. *>96 In regard to the '] lira* i.wi 
god Zalmoxis, the Hclle&pontic Greek* interpielcd his t h.t 
racter and attribute* according to the *< heme of Kucmcmm 
S864 Max MOllkr ,Sr. Lang. Scr. 11. ix. 11868) 397 Eu- 
hemerixm ha* become the recognized title of that system 
of mythological interpretation which . . redu< es the gods of 
old to the level of men. 

So Buka merlftt [ + -jht 1 , one who follows the 
method of Euhemcrus ; also attrib. (quasi-or^. . 
BtUzamarl atic a. [f. prec. + -u], a. of jx^rsons: In- 
clined to cuhcmcrEm ; b. of things ; Of the nature 
of or resembling euhemerism. Buhrmerls* v., 
a. trans. To subject to euhemeristic interpretation ; 
also, To euhemerize into or out of. b. intr. To 
follow the method of Euhemcrus. lahs msrliid 
ppl a. Bahe m^rlslng vbl. sb. (in quot. attrib.). 

1836 Max MDu vm Chips (1880) II xvi 115 It is easier to 
I answer these German than the old Greek "euhemerwt. 1871 
I Tv lor Prim. Cult. I. 252 The modem 1 euhemeruts ’ . in 
I part adopted the old interpretation*. 1884 Academy 22 Mar. 
! 205 Saxo.. treat* Odin and Baldr in euhemerixt fashion. 
| 1 836 Max MCilfr t hips (i88o> Jj. X vi. ik ^Euhememtic 
critics. 1876 H. Sfkncfr Prinr. hociol. (1877) I. *3* 'Fh^ 
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BUNUCHIZE 


BUKAIRITE. 


interpretation will be called Euhemeristic. tidi J. W. 
Donaldson Find. Protestant Print. 140 One of its [Gene*!* ] 
editors V uhemerized into spurious narratives some of the 
deep symbolism of the original vaticination, 1881 Fraser* s 
Mag, Mar. 35$ To euhemerise, rationalise and ethertaHse 
them [nursery nerocsj out of existence, 1887 I. Taylor in 
Academy 3 Sept. 143/a The legend of Semiramift was a *euhe- 
merited version ot the story of Istar. 1871 Farrar Witn. 
Hist. ii. 57 He did but extend to the New Testament the *Eu- 
hemerising principles which Eichhom had applied to the Old. 

Buk&lrite : see Kucairitk. 

Eukolite,-yte : see Kucolitk. 

Eulerian (y#li«*ri&n), a. [f. Euler , the name 
of a celebrated Swiss mathematician (170Y-83) 
4- -ian.] Of, pertaining to, or discovered by, 
Ealer ; as Eulerian constant function , integral. 

188a Minchin 17 nipt. Kinemat 139 In the first case what 
we have done for the fixed-space point P we imagine to be 
done for all fixed -space points ; and in the second case we 
imagine our record to be similarly kept for every individual 
fluid particle. .They are. .often called the Eulerian and the 
Lagranaian methods, respectively. 1886 Todhunter /«- 
tegral Calculus 349 We shall now prove an important equa- 
tion which connects the two Eulerian integrals. Ibid. 255 
The quantity C is called Euler's constant. 

Euioge, obs. f. Eulogy. 

II Eulogia (yfdpu‘da;i&). [Eccl. Lat., a. Gr. <6- 
\oyla in N. T. 'blessing': see Eulogy.] a. A 
name applied by the early Christians to the Eu- 
charist. b. A portion of the consecrated bread 
reserved for those who were not present at the 
communion, o. In the Greek church, the uncon- 
secrated bread remaining after communion, blessed 
by the priests and given to the non-communicants ; 
also bread, sweetmeats, etc. blessed and distributed 


as tokens of mutual love. See Eulogy 2. 

1751 In Chamsrrs Cycl. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers I. 137 
This holy loaf or eulogia was meant to be an emblem of . . 
brotherly love. 1883 Addis & Arnold ( ath. Diet %. v. 
Eulogia, The Eulogia, then, was a substitute— though of 
course a most imperfect one . for Holy Communion, whence 
the Greek name, a vriSupov. 

t Eulogiaoal. a. Obs. rare* 1 . [f. Eulogi-um 
+ -acal.] next. 

*654 Vilvain E/it. Ess. vi. 34 Eulogiacal Elegies. 
Etilogio (yidp’dgik), a. rare. [f. Eulooy + -IC.] 
Pertaining to eulogy ; containing praise ; com- 
mendatory. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. *. v. Mo He. >Eolic verse, .is 
otherwise called tulogic. 1831 Fraser’s Mag. III. 563 
Passing by numerous passages that are too unintelligible . . 
even for the eulogie commentaries of his sworn admirers. 

tEulO'gioal. a. Obs.-* [f. as prec. + -A!,.] 
a. =»prec. H b. (See quot. 1656-81.) 

*656 81 Pi ount Gtossogr.. Fu logical well spoken. 169a- 
*7ja in Coles. 18x8 Todd, Eulogtcal t commendatory, con- 
taining praise. In mod. Diets. 

Hence Bttlo‘ffieally adv., by way of eulogy. 

1634 StR T. Herbert Trav. t6t Magnifying culogically 
their great Mahomed. *818 in Todd. In mod. Diets. 

Emogiouft (ywldu’d^ios), a. rare. [f. Eulogi- 
um t- -ous.1 Full of eulogy ; eulogistic. 

1887 Sat. Kev. 3 Dec. 768 Mrfry wrote lengthy prefaces 
and eulogious in trod uct ions. 1800 Harper's Mag. Mar. 
562/1 To detAtn the reader with eulogiou* phrases. 

Bmloififiia (y/r ldd^iz'm). [f. Eulog-y + -ism.] 
A eulogistic speech ; eulogistic language. 

1761 London 4 Environs lv. 143 (Jod.) The pompous 
eulogisms bestowed on this bridge. _ 1853 Felton Fam, 
Lett, xxiii. (1865) 193 Passing a glowing eulogism on her 
enlightened policy. *864 Realm 30 Mar. 4 The eager 
eulogism which the Ministers of Queen Victoria accord to 
the conspirators against her Imperial ally. 

Eulogist (y/Hddgist). [f. as prec. 4- -ist.] One 
who eulogizes ; one who speaks or writes in com- 
mendation of a person or thing. 

1808 Han. Mork Calebs I. iv. 41 The eulogist of the 
L'Almanac des Gourmands. <833 C. BrontE Fii/ette xix. 
(1876) 133, I must not from the faithful narrator degenerate 
into the partial eulogist. *876 Bancroft Hist. V. S. IV, 
li. 289 Franklin, when he died, had. .the great and the good 
throughout the world as his eulogists. 

Eulogistic (ywlodai-stik), a. [f. prec. 4 - -10.] 
Pertaining to or expressive of eulogy ; of the nature 
of eulogy ; commendatory, laudatory. Const, of. 


t8a$SvD. Smith Whs.{t 859) II. 71 Some adjunct of the 
eulogistic cast, such as moderate, .or practical. *8x7 Ben- 
tham Rationale Evid. Wks. 1843 Vlf. 224 Scotch lawyers 
..do not plaster over the foulness of their system with 
eulogistic daubing*. 1848 H. Miller First lm/r. vi. (1857) 
95 The inscription is eulogistic of the poet's character. 
Hence SuloglstiOAl a. - prec. In mod Diets. 
Bulogl'atioally adv., in a eulogistic manner. 

1831 Crokbr in Boswell's Johnson so July an. 1763 note. 
To talk thus eulogistically of 'the very spirited exertions 1 
of a piratical bookseller. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI 11 . 
501 He writes, .too eulogistically for a critic. 
Eulogiiun (y/dJu-djiffm). PL eulogium* ; 
also 8 eulogia. [a. med.L. eulogium , app. formed 
by a confusion between clog turn (see Elooium) and 
eulogia (see Eulogy), being used in both senses.] 

A laudatory discourse; a formal expression of 
praise; = Eulogy i. 

iN8Pmu.tts, Eulogium, an Elogy, a praising or speaking 
well of. *711 Addison Sped. No. 68 p 2 He. .falls Into a 
general eulogium of friendship. 1789 Bknth am Prime. Legist. 
xiu. f 6 Allowing nothing to approach the throne but mer- 
cenary eulogium*. 1808 Med. Jml. XIX. 464 Just eulogia 


on the Navy and Army practitioners. 1838 Dickens Nich . 
Nick, xxv, These remarks put a termination to Mr. Crum- 
mies'* eulogium. *848 H. Millf.r First lutpr. ii. (1837) 20, 
1 realised . . the justice of the eulogium of Thomson on the 
art of the architect. 

b. Eulogistic speaking ; • Eulogy i b. 

>8oa Paris as it was II. lxviil 214 A master-piece of art, 
which is above all eulogium. IBM Trollope Orley F. vi, 
They are very nice. . How can he avoid eulogium? 

Eulogise (ytfkWgoiz), v. [f. Eulog-y + -izk .1 
1. trans . To pronounce a eulogy upon ; to speak 
or write in commendation of; to extol, praise. 

4s8xo Huddksford Satin . Poems (T.), Those Who eulo- 
gize their country's foes. 18x5 W. H. Ireland Scrihbleo * 
mania 25 Rhymsters who. . meanest actions eulogize, *863 
Lecky Ration. II. v. 200 He eulogised constitutional 
government as Immeasurably superior to despotism. 

If 2. Used to represent Gr. tiikoyuy in sense 'to 
bless'. 

1885 E. S. Ffoulkks Prim. Consecr. ix. 419 What our 
Lord had effected by blowing and giving thanks., by 
eulogising them, as S. Cyril has it. 

Hence Bu'loglser, one who eulogizes; a eulogist, 
1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 341 The eulogizers of 
the wisdom of our ancestors. 1866 Alger So/it. Nat. fy 
Man tv. 200 An atheistic eulogirer of nothingness. 

EuIogoma*nia. nonce-wd. A mama for eulogy. 
180s Syd. Smith Whs. (1859) I. Hi Why should Dr. Parr 
confine this eulogomania to the literary characters of this 
island alone ? 

Eulogy (yi7 hW t 5i). Forms : (? 5 wloge, 6-7 
eulogie, 7-8 euioge, 7- eulogy. Tin sense 1 prob. 
anglicized form of Eulogium ; but the ulterior 
source is Gr. ivXoyia praise, in N. T. blessing (f. fu- 
4- -\oyta speaking, after phrase #5 \lynv to speak 
well of), of which the word in sense 2 is an adapt- 
ation.] 

1. A speech or writing in commendation of the 
character and services of a person, or the qualities 
of a thing ; esp. a set orntion in honour of a deceased 


person. 

(14. . E. E . Misc . (Warton Club) 18, I wylle appose Thin 
wlogd, yf hit do the apleysc.) xxox Spenser Tears of Muses 
372 And Eulogies tume into Elegies. 16x1 Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. v. vii. 38 In a soile whereof we finde thin Euioge. 
1667 Pepys Diary (1877) V. 2x6 Every body, .came to me. . 
with such eulogy* as cannot be expressed. 175* Humr 
Ess. <* Treat. (1777) I. 25 If our constitution does in any 
degree deserve these eulogies. 18x8 Hallam Mui . Ares 
(1872) I. 13 His greatest eulogy is written in the dis- 
graces of succeeding times. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol, 27 
Fontenelle. .pronounced his eulogy more than fifty years 
afterwards, a 1839 Prard Poems (1864) II. 323 Thy 
portrait and thine eulogy Traced by some artist hand, 
b. Eulogistic speaking ; commendation, praise. 

1715 Bradley Earn. Did. v. Nitre , All the pompous 
Eulogie, made from Time to Time to celebrate the Excel- 
lency of Salt. 1791 Mackintosh Find. Gall. Wks. 1846 
III. 17 note , The commercial abilities of Mr. Eden.. were 
the theme of profu&e eulogy. 18*7 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) I. i. 36 Some mention Henry VIII after his death in 
language of eulogy. 1873 Symonos Grk . Potts \i. 169 
Pindar, .knew how to mingle eulogy with admonition. 

f 2 . Eccl \ In the senses of Eulogia, which is 
now more common in historical use. 


1 7°9 J,- Johnson Clergvm. Fade.m. it. 100 That the Holy 
Mysteries be not carried into other parishes on the Feast of 
Easter, by way of Eulogies. 17x5 tr. Dupin’ s Eccl. Hist. 
17 ih C. I. v. 209 The things upon which these Invocations 
were made, were afterward* consider'd as holy and sacred 
things, ana call'd . .the Eucharist, Eulogy, and Praise. 1730 
in Bailey (folio'. Chambers Cycl, s.v., These pieces 

of bread they call eulogies. .The wine sent as a present, was 
also held an eulogy. Bollandus remarks, .that the cucharist 
itself was called culoey. 178a Priesti.ry Corrupt Chr. 
II. vi. j 6 Some churcnes substituted what they called eu- 
logies, or holy bread for the bread of the Lord’s Supper. 

1 3. Elooy 3 . Obs. rare. 

1703 W. Wotton in Evelyn’s Mem. (1857) III,, What 
countryman? What his employment? in short, a short 
eulogy of him. .with an account of the time of his death. 

Eulysite (y/Hisait). Min. Also -yte. [f. Gr. 
iifK vc 4 a easy solubility (f. tfavrot see next) 4- -ITK.] 

* A granular mixture of augite, garnet, and nearly 
50 per cent, of a mineral allied to olivine' (Wattb 
Did. Chem,). 

*868 Dana Min. 359 It [Iron -Manganese Chiysolite] 
occurs in a gneissoid rock called Eulysyte. 1879 Rutlky 
Study Rocks xiii. 263 Eulysite occurs in a very thick bed 
in the gneiss of Tunaberg in Sweden. 

Eruytin (y/7‘litin), Min. Also -ine. [f. Gr. 
tijKvr-ot easily dissolved (f. «6- Eu- 4* \vt 6 s soluble, 
(. Kvuv to loose, dissolve) 4- -in.] Native silicate 
of bismuth, usually occurring in brownish crystals 
with a resinous lustre. 


*®5®^ANAiV*N. 4i3Bismuth Blende, Eulytine. x 88a W atts 
Diet. C hem. 1 1 . 606 Eulvtin. Silicate of Bismuth. Bismuth, 
blende.— A rare mineral, occurring at Schnecberg in Saxony. 

Eulytlt* (y/HiUit). Min. « prec. 

1868 Dana M in. 391 Eulytite. .Silicate of Bismuth. 

Eumorphons (yttm^-jfos), a. rare . [f. Gr. 
itpoofos, 1. ( i>- (see Eu-) 4 - fsop^df form 4 - -ocs.] 
Well-shaped. 

, 8i0 R- F. Burton Centr. A/r. in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
315 The skeleton is of eumorphous proportion*. 

gummy (yw*n6mi). rare . (ad. Gr. *trvoi*la, f. 
c$- (see Eu-)4-*5/iot law.] A political condition 
of good law well -administered. 

*7Bt~x8oo Bailey, Ennomy, a Constitution or Ordination 


of good Laws. *846 Grotk Greece 11. vi. II. 454 The state 
of'eunomy' and good order which that constitution [sc. 
Lycurgus'j brought about. 

Etmuoll (y«-ni*k), sb. Forms : [4 eunuohus], 
5 enuke, 6-7 eunuohe, 6- eunuoh. [ad. L. 
euniich-tts, a. Gr. suvovxof, f. ebrj bed 4- -ox* 
ablaut-stem of to keep ; the literal sense is 
thus a bedchamber guard or attendant.] 

1. A castrated person of the male sex ; also, such 
a person employed as a harem attendant, or in 
Oriental courts and under the Roman emperors, 
charged with important affairs of state. 

c 1430 Lydg. Rochas in. xxv. 96 a, Whan the Enukes to 
y« King her brought She was accepted. *590 Nashk A mat. 
A bsurd B ij a, Speaking . . of whoredome, a* though they had 
beene Eunuche* from theyr cradle. 160* Shajcs. All’s 
Well 11. iii, 04 And they were sons of mine. . I would send 
them to'th Turke to make Eunuches of. a 1616 Beaumont 
Poems , The Glam c, Throw Those flakes upon the eunuch’s 
colder snow. *64a Fuller Holy *t Prof. St. nt. xxl. aio 
Those who are bom Eunuchs deserve no such great com- 
mendation for their chastity. X701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 
i. 46a He had a mortal Aversion to Eunuchs, that third 
Species of Mankind. 1781 G in bon Decl. 4 F. II. 51 The 
private apartments of the palace were governed by a 
favourite eunuch. 1807 Robinson Archsol. Greeca v. xiii. 

« a The first that made eunuchs was Semiramis. 1867 Lady 
erbert Cradle L. viiL 224 Achill Aga, offered to show the 
ladies hi* harem ; and a black eunuch wa* summoned to 
escort them. 187* R. F.llis Catullus lxiii. 34 Thither hie 
the votaress eunuchs with an emulous alacrity. 

In the LXX. and the Vulgate the Gr. ehvovxot, 
L. eunuchus , following the corresponding Heb. 
D^D saris, sometimes designate palace officials 
who were not 'eunuchs', e.g. Potiphar {Gen. 
xxxix. 1, where A. V. has ‘officer'). Hence the 
Eng. word has occas. been similarly used in dis- 
cussions of passages in which the meaning of the 
word is disputed. 

1*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 305 Putyphar bat was 
eunuenus . . Eunuchus is he h&t is i-gilded, and suene were 
Komtymc i -made wardeynes of ladye* in Egipt. J *<57 N. T. 
(Genev.Mc/x viii. 27 note. Noblemen were called Eunuches, 
although they were not gelded. 

b. A male singer, castrated in boyhood, so as 
to retain an alto or soprano voice. Cf. Castrato. 

173a Ld. Lansdownr Charac. Wvcherly\ 1 V*. 1736 II. xia 
Our modern writers, .like Eunuchs .. sacrifice their Man- 
hood for a Voice, and reduce Poetry, like Echo to be 
nothing but Sound. *738 Johnson London 59 Let such . . 
With warbling eunuch* fill a licenc’d stage. 1761 Churchill 
Rosciad Poems (1763) J. 35 Never shall a truly British 
Age Bear a vile race of Eunuchs on the Stage, 
o. Used as adj . : Emasculated. rarc~ x . 

1817 Godwin Mandesfille III. 96 He had a mind wholly 
eunuch and ungenerativc in matters of literature and taste. 
2 . attrib. and Comb. Also fig. 

1 666 Dryden Ann, Mirab, xl, That eunuch guardian of 
rich Holland’s trade, Who envies us what he wants power 
to enjoy. 1739 P. Whitehead Manners 8 What sing-song 
Riot, and what Eunuch-squawling. x8a6 Disrak.li Viv. 
Grey tit. vi, Bright moon! sultana of the soul ! the Passions 
are thy eunuch slaves. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Euro/e VIII. 
L 8 37- f 57 Liberty .. expired amidst eunuch servility and 
Eastern adulation. 


t Etrnuch, V. Obs. [f. prec. ab.] trans. To 
make a eunuch of, castrate ; also fig. 

a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 15 Give me a Lover 
bold and free, Not Eunuch’d with Formality ; Like an Em- 
bassador that bed* a Queen. *66a Creech Lucretius (T. >, 
They eunuch all their Priests. 

Hence Eu nuohed ppl. a ., emasculated. 

1617 May Lucan x. 156 Th’ vuhappy strength-robb’d 
company, The Eunuch’d youths. 

Eunuohal (y«*n£k&l), a. [f. as prec. + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to a eunuch ; emasculate ; 
effeminate. 

1878 A. Cameron in N. Amer. Rev CXXVI. 489 Manly 
forgiveness becomes eunuchal sentimentality. 

+ jEuHTLOhate, V. Obs . [f. L. eunuchdt - ppl. 
stem of eunuchdre, f. eunuchus : see Eunuch.] 
trans . To make a eunuch of, castrate ; to deprive 
of virility or generative power. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nt. iv. 113 T0 ennuchate 
or castrate themselves. Ibid. u. vii. 1x5 That Camphlrc 
Eunuchates or [ printed or Eunuchates] beget* in men an 
impotency unto venery, observation will hardly confirm. 
17*1x800 in Bailey ; hence in Ash, etc. 

jBunnehiftm (y/?n£kiz’m). Also 7 eunooh- 
isme, -uoisme. It. Eunuch sb. 4- -ism.] The pro- 
cess or custom of making eunuchs ; the condition 
of being a eunuch ; emasculation. 

xdao Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy l f 7 Neither doe we 
thinke that the earth affords any thing more glorious then 
eunuchisme for the kingdome of heauen, 1650 .Bulwer 
Anthro/omet, xx, 202 To introduce Eunochisme, and this 
way of degrading men from their manhood. Ibid. 204 
Eunucisme. *688 W. Payne Texts 0/ Papists cone. Celibacy 
Exam. 11. 78a (T.) This voluntary eunuchism is not to 
be understood literally, as it was by Origen. 17x8 {title). 
Eunuchism Display'd, describing aft the different Sorts of 
Eunuchs, etc. *875 J. Davenport Curios. Erot. Physiol. 
Essay v. {title) Eunuchism. 

BunuoUae (yw’nffkaiz), v. Also 7 eunnohUe. 
[f. Eunuch sb. 4 - -im.] trans. To reduce to the 
condition of a eunuch ; to emasculate ; lit . and Jig. 

163a Bromk Novella 1 v. ii, If I worship any of 'hem more 
. .let me be eunuchis'd. 1634 Sia T. Herbert Trav. 99 
The King having at that instant, a Knife in his hand, gives 
it the poore Father and bids him Eunuchixe him. 1847 
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M edwin Life Shelley II. 900 Moore, as ten red and eunuch* 
iied hit [Byron’*] pages so barbarously. *887 tr. V. Hekn's 
Wmtdtringt Plants 4 A nim. 79 Apollonius said that the 
emperor spared men but eunuc hired the earth. 
Snmuolurj. rare. [f. as prec. + -*Y ; in Fr* 
eunuquerie , ] The state of being a eunuch. 

••*4 R. F. Burton Dahome 43 note, M. Wallon . . says 
that there horns are a sign of eunuchry. but they are not so. 

Euodie (ywi<?«*dik), a. [f. Gr. iidA-fjt (f. *1 
well + ddL ablaut-stem of ofs in (perC SMa) to 
smell + -10.] Aromatic, fragrant ; used Chem. in 
the name euodie aldehyde (see quot.). 

1873 Watts Founts Chem. 749 Euodie aldehyde is the 
essentia] constituent of oil of rue. sM Harlkv Mat. Med. 
680 Oil of Rue is composed chiefly 01 euodie aldehyd. 

EaonymOTUI (y*ip*nimos), a. [f. Gr. ebwrvp- 
ot (see next) + -ous.J Well or felicitously named. 

1884 Rev. XVI I. 6ir/x The Peace Society and its 

euonymous president, Mr. Pease. 

Saonysmui (yMipnimik). Bof. Also 8 euony- 
moua. [ad. L. eu&nymos (Plin. xm. xxxviii. { 1 i8\ 
subst. use of Gr. sMyvpot of good name, lucky, 
f. si- (see Eu-) + Svojm, in A£olic 6vvfm name. 

Pliny says that the flowering of the euonymus was a pre- 
sage of pestilence ; hence it seems probable that the name 
1 lucky ' was given with euphemistic intention.] 

A genus of shrubs (N.O. Celastraccse), of which 
many species are now cultivated as ornamental 
plants. The only British species is the Spindle- 
tree, otherwise known as the Peg-, Prick-, Skewer- 
wood from the uses to which its wood is applied. 

17 fly J. Abbrcromhir, Ev, Man hi* own Card. (1803) 180 
Deciduous flowering shrubs, .such as. .candleberry, myrtle, 
dog-wood, or euonymus. a 177c Sir J. Hill Hist , Plants 
039 (Jod.) Euonymous with broaa, lanceolated, and serrated 
leaves, Virginian spindle-tree. 178* J- M. Mason Notes on 
Shahs . 349 The euonymus, of which the best skewers arc 
made, is called Prick-wood. 188a Garden 01 Jan. 37/1 
Many varieties of the Euonymus are finely variegated. 

b. U. S. Pharmacopoeia. The bark of an Ameri- 
can species (E. atropurpureus), called also the 
Wahoo-tree. 

*876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 484 Euonymus pos- 
senses cathartic properties similar to rhubarb. 

Euosmite fy#ip*zmait). [f. Gr. € Coop-os sweet- 
smelling (f. cv Eu- 4 ddfjLtl smell) + -ite.] A 
fossil resin, looking much like pitch, of a brownish- 
yellow colour, and giving an aromatic odour when 
burned. 0 

1868 Dana Min. 743 Kuosmite . • dissolves easily in cold 
alcohol or ether. 

Eujp&thw (yw*pabi). [ad. Gr. thnh$aa happy 
condition of the soul, f. tvwaSfis, f. sit- (see Eu-; 4 
wd0os state of feeling, condition.] 

Ancient Stoical Philos, (see quots.) 

*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 74 They do termc those 
joies, those promptitudes of the will, and warie circumspec- 
tions by name ot Eupathies, i. e. good affections. 1654-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 301/1 There are three kinds of 
good affections of the Mind, called Eupathies, or Constan- 
cies; Joy, Caution, Will. ^ 1744 Harris Three Treat. 111. 
xlviii. 320 note, In Laertius we read . .that, .the Virtuous 
[had] hts fcvwa$€ tat, his Eupathies, or Wcl 1-fee lings. 1834-43 
Southey Doctor lxxvi. (186a) 160 The Stoics who called our 
good affections eupathies, did not manage those affections 
as well as they understood them. *837 — in C. Southey 
Life 4 Corr.Vl. 346 Our affections, our eupathies, our capa- 
cities of happiness and of improvement. 

H Wrongly explained. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Eupathy, an easiness, or patience in 
bearing of sufferings or afflictions. 

Eup&torin* (ywpse’t&rain). Chem. Formerly 
also eupatorin, ana in L. form eupatorina. [f. 
tupator-ium 4 -in e 6.] (See quot. ) 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 394 Eupatorina . . is 
said to have been discovered by M. Righini in the flowers 
and leaves of the Eupatorium eannabinum , or hemp agri- 
mony. 188a Watts Diet. Chem, 1 1 . 606 s. v. Eupatorium , 
The water-hemp, Eupatorinm eannabinum, contains, ac- 
cording to Rignoni, an alkaloid, called eupatorine. 

II Eupatorinm (jr»p*t5»-ri0m). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
sitwaroptor, Agrimonia Eupatorium , »o called from 
Mithridates Eupator (Gr. E bvarwp), king of Fon- 
tus, who first used it.1 A genus of the Nat. Order 
Composite, abundant in America ; only one species, 
E. eannabinum , Hemp Agrimony, being British. 
Also an individual plant of the same. 

[1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxix. 57 Agrimonie is called.. in 
Latlne Eupatorium, and Hepatorium: in shoppes Agri- 
monia .1 Ibid. 1, xt 59 The male Bastarde Agrimonie, is 
called in Shoppes Eupatorium. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1709) 019 September . . Flowers In Prime or yet lasting. . 
Eupatorium of Canada. 174* Comfl. Earn. Piece 11. lil 380 
Eupatorium*, Asphodels, Phalangioms. 1863 B. Taylor 
H. Thurston HI. 54 Late flowering grasses, .and the eupa- 
toriums in the meadows. 

t Eupatorji Ohs. Also 6-7 eopatorie. [Ang- 
licized form of prec.1 Hemp Agrimony ; but ap- 
plied in DicU. to Liverwort. Cl Agrimony a. 

154a Boordb Dyetary xxv. 989 These thynges folowyng 
do purge color : Fumytory . . Eupatory . . & the whay of 
butter. 1568 Turner Herbal l m. 99 The flowres of Eupato- 
rie of Mesue are longe or somethinge longe. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens tit. xxvi. 359 The same boyled with . . bastard 
Eupatory healeth the laundise. s 696 Ridolcy Pract. 
Physick 97 To the stratnd liquor add syrup BUantine, or 
Eupatory. 2678-96 in Phillies. <739 in Coles. 
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Bupatrid v ywpae-trid, y/J-patrid). PL eu- 
patrida ; also (sense 1 a) in L&t. form eupatrid*. 
[ad. Gr. tintarpll-tis person of noble ancestry f. tv- 
(sec Eu-) 4wa rftp father.] 

1. a. One of the hereditary aristocracy of Athens ; 
a member of the first of the three orders in the 
early Athenian constitution, b. Hence (rarely) 
gen. One who is of noble descent, a 4 patrician \ 

1836 Thirlwall Greece II. 41 It (the Four Hundred! 
was a popular body, as compared with an assembly of the 
eupatnds. 1838 F. A. Palky tr. Si hCm nun's Assembi. 
Ath. 342 Clisthene* . . abolished the ancient division of 
tribes, as the most effectual means of reducing the power of 
the Eupatridac. x86e F. Hall in Jml. As. Soc. Bengal 
205 Amnshydyana , * son of somebody’, an hidalgo, a cupa- 
trid. 1863 Blacktv. Mag. Sept. 290 The Greek Eupatrid 
or the Roman Patrician. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahomt I. 
051 The big euoatrid is of somewhat offensive presence. 

2 . alfrth. (quasi-m//.) 

1833 J. Kenrick mPhilol^g, Museum il. 368 A proof of 
Athenian blood and citizenship, not of Ionian and eupatrid 
extraction. 1847 G rote Greece n. x. III. 107 This eupatrid 
oligarchy and severe legislation. 1866 Fklton Am. 4 Mod. 
Gr. I. xi. 206 He [Aeschylus] belonged to a distinguished 
eupatrid family probably descended from Codrus. 

II Eupepsia (y#7 pc’psiH). [mod.L., a. Gr. ti>- 
wstffia good digestion, f. i&wtwros (see Eupeptic).] 
-» next. 

1706 in Phillips. r *®47 in Craig. 1883 Goldw. Smith 
in Contemp , Rn>. Dec. 807 Here was bigness, strength, 
heartiness, eupepsia in perfection. 

ZSnpepsy (y/7i>cpsi, yi/pepsi). [Anglicized 
form ot prec.] Healthy action of the digestive 
organs ; good digestion. 

lyai-xSooin Bailky. x86oMaynk Exp. Lex. % Eupepsia , 
old term for good digestion : eupepsy. 

Eupeptio (ywpe-ptik), a. nnd sh. ff. Gr. «d- 
wtrrr-or easy of digestion, having a good digestion 
(f. Eu- -fWir-rfip to digest) -f -ic.] 

A. cuij. 

+1. Promoting ^eupepsv/ assisting digestion, rare. 
1699 Evelyn Acctaria 89 Those [herbs] that are Eupeptic, 
and promote concoction. 

2. Having a good digestion. 

1831 Carlyle Schiller Misc. Ess. (1888) 111 . 8? The per- 
ennial never-failing joys ofa digestive apparatus thoroughly 
eupeptic. 1848 Clougii Bothie ill. 10 K'cn after dinner, 
eupeptic, would rush yet again to his reading. 

absol. 1883 y imes 8 Mar. 9/3 City dinners may be an 
excellent form of amusement for the eupeptic and robust. 

3. Of or pertaining to 4 eupepsy * or good digestion ; 
characteristic of, or resulting from, good digestion. 

*845 Carlyle Cro/uwtll (1B71) IV. 241 A massiveness of 
eupeptic vigour. 1859 Lrwks Phys. Com. Life 1 . 137 
Persons . . living in that happy eupeutic ignorance which 
only knows Digestion as a name. 1866 Carlyle Hernia. 
(1881) I. 17a At length hu faculties were getting hebetated, 
wrapt in lazy eupeptic fat. 

4. nonce-use. Studious of what conduces to good 
digestion. 

1871 Collins Mty. 4 Merck. III. ii. 60 Terrell, never 
scientifically eupeptic, went in for a couple of dozen (oysters J. 

5. Easy of digestion ; easily digested. 

1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ B. sb. (cf. tonic , sudorific , etc.) Obs.~° 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Eupepticks , medicines, or other things 
that promote concoction. 

Hence SupaptFolty, the state or condition of 
feeling resulting from good digestion. 

1849 Carlyle Irish Joum . isa Simplicity, energy, eupep- 
ticity ; a right healthy thick-sided Irish soul. 186$ — Freak, 
Gt. V. xm. vii. 77 No man. .has swum through such seas of 
transcendent eupepticity. 

Euphamian (ywff mian), a . rare, [f. as next 

+ -ian.] — Euphemistic. 

x8ao W. Toojce tr. Lucian 1 . 550 note, An euphemian turn, 
to avoid directly saying that something dreaotul would be- 
fall them. 

Euphamious (yufi mias), a. rare. [f. Gr. <6- 
dyfi-of fair of speech, also well reputed (f. tl- 
Eu- + (piiprj speaking, fame) + -(i)ous.j a. « Eu- 
phemistic. d. That has a reputable name. 

1867 L. Campbell tr. Plato* s Pofit. Introd. 50 He may 
have recourse to the more 4 euphemious 4 plan of emigration. 
Hence Buphamloiuily adv. «= Euphemistically. 
1853 FrasePs Mag. XLVII. 68371)6 4 pocts* hod 'mounted 
theirhorse as getting drunk was eupnemiously called by 
that polite people. 1884 B. N 1 cholson in A thenmum a8 J une 
834/3 1 1 is euphemiously said to be a * change of three letters 
Euphemism (y«‘f/|miz’m). fad. Gr. sinprjfuafi- 
6t f f. sfcpfjplfay to speak fair, t. tvqnjfun : see prec.] 

1. Rhet . That figure of speech which consists in 
the substitution of a word or expression of com- 
paratively favourable implication or less unpleasant 
associations, instead of the harsher or more offen- 
sive one that would more precisely designate what 
is intended. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr ., Euphemism , a good or favour- 
able interpretation of a bad word. 1678-06 in Phillips 
1791-1800 in Bailey. 1793 Beattie Moral Sc. f 866 
Akin to It [Litotes] is Euphemism. 1879 M. D. Conway 
Demonol I. 111. vl. 348 Serpent-worship In India was de- 
veloped by euphemism. 

2. An instance of this figure ; a less distasteful 
word or phrase used as a substitute for something 
harsher or more offensive. 


1793 Beattie Moral Sc. f 866 The euphemism [‘he 
fell asleep’] partakes of the nature of metaphor, i860 
Froud* Hist. Eng. VI. 97 fooi-n.,K shorn crown .. a eu- 
phemism for decapitation. t 06 f Tylor Early Hist. Mau. 
vt. 143 The euphemism of calling the Furies the Eumenides. 
1877 E. Couks bur Auim. vuT 016 The Skunk yields a 
handsome fur, lately become fashionable, under the eu- 
phemism of ' Alaska Sable '. 

+ 3. (See quot.) Obs~* 

1678 96 Phillies, Euphemism, a setting forth any ones 
good fame. 1711-1800 In Bailey. 1808 in We as ter. 

II EnphindimUl (ywfr'imi rmffs). Now rare. 
[late L., ad. Gr. ; see prec.] ~ prec. 

1590 Broughton* s Lett . >9 Commilitoues . . is gluen by an 
Eupkemitmut of Captaines to their Souldier*. 1657 J. 
Smith Myst. Rhet. 024 Kuphcmismus . . a good change of 
a word, ora fair kind of speech. 1706 in Phillips. 1836 
Sir H. Taylor Statesman xu. 85 Adherence to system or 
precedent, called by eupheinismus adherence to principle. 

Enphemiat (yu ffnmt). rare ~ [f. Gr. stuprj- 
fi-os 4 -iht.] One who uses euphemisms. 

i860 Worcester cites Carlyle. 

Euphemistio (y/ 7 ff,mi stik), a. [f. Gr. <f/- 
<f>tjn-os (sec Euphemious) + -ist -ic.] Pertaining 
to euphemism ; of the nature of a euphemism ; 
containing a euphemism. 

1896 Sat. Rev. II. 365/2 He is entitled to claim, or to 
negotiate, or to arrange— or whatever euphemistic phrase 
may be more suitable — for a retiring competency, etc. 1876 
Fkkkman Norsu. Cony. V. 18 The euphemistic spirit goes 
so far.. that the Norman owner is spoken of an the 'heir* 
of the Englishman who had been turned out. 1877 Outl. 
Hist. Retig. 149 Rudra. .under his euphemistic name of Siva. 

lienee Muphomi otical a. - prec. Bnphoml a- 
tioally adv., by way of euphemism. 

1879 M. Arnold Ess,, Falkland 220 Such is Clarendon's 
euphemistical phrase for poor and proud men of letters. 
1860 in J. A. llessey Notes Hampton J.ect. 473 Whisky, 
(euphemistically termed refreshment). 1874 Dkutsui Rem. 
365 R. Joseph barChama, the Blind, euphemistically called 
the clear-sighted. 

Saphemisd (y/Ff/imaiz), V . [ad. Gr. tiufnj- 
fu(uv to speak fair, use auspicious words, f. c^q- 
pot: sec Euphemious.] a. trans. To express 
by a euphemism ; to speak of euphemistically, 
b. intr . To speak euphemistically; to make use 
of euphemisms. 

1857 Sir F. Palgravk Norm, 4 Eng . II. 1 7 he agreeable 
cheat we pans upon ourselves by euphemizing sins. 187a 
Li'VKR La, Kilgobbm Uiii, What Shell used to cuphemi/e 
as * the wild justice' of noble spirit*. 1880 Blast bu. Mag. 
Feb. 253 Euphemifte and moralise an our humanitarian 
sophists may. 1888 Standard 24 Feb. 5/2 They euphemisc 
gambling bargains as ' special transactions 

Eupnemous (y/s f/mas), a. rare. [f. Gr. « 6 - 
tfn)n-of (see Euphemious) + -oua.] ^ Kupiikmimtiu. 

1859 Times 15 Mar. 9/3 ITie name of this noisy bustling 
quaireUome discontented and insalubrious little island 
[Hong Kong] may.. be used as a enphemou* synonym fot 
a place not mcntionable to ears polite, 

Enphtmy (y/Fffmi). tare, [ad. Gr. tbpTjfxia, 
f. tviprjfxot : see Euphemious.] m Ei phkmimm 2. 

1857 I. 7 ’aylor World 0/ Mina 629 In human nature, 
love is more than a euphemy for selffsm. 

II Eaphonia {yu io a nii). [late 1 -at., a. Gr. tv* 
ifuwia: *ec E uphony.] Euphony. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet. B Ij, Plcasantnes or easines of 
sound or vtterance, called Euphonia. x6oa Carlw Corn- 
wall 1 20 a, / for Euphonia* soke bcinp turned into n. 1706 
in Phillii'B. 1736 in Bailey. * 8*4 Scon It'av. liv, Seven 
Highland ladies, .screamed the company deaf, with examples 
of Celtic euphonia. 1804 Blacbw. Mag. XV. 144 So much 
for exordium and euphonia 1 

Enphoni&d (yi/tf«'niad). Mus. [irreg. f. prec.] 
(See auot.) 

. *®64 J; W, Moore Rncrcl. Mus , s v., This instrument wa* 
invented by P. L. and G. Grosh, of Petersburg. Pa. They 
claim that It . . combines in its tones those of the organ, 
clarinet, horn, bassoon, and violin. 9864 Hence in Webster. 

Euphonic (yirfp nik), a. [f. Euphon-y 4 -ic ; cf. 
Fr. euphonious?] 

1. +*• Well sounding, agreeable to the ear; 
«= Euphonious. Ohs. b. Conformable to the 
laws of euphony. 

18x4 Scott Wav. i, The most sounding and euphonic sur- 
name that English history or topography affords. 1851 Sir 
F. Palgrav* Norm. 4 Eng. 1. 276Underthe more euphonic 
denomination of Arsenius. 1876 Birch Eeypt 3 o The Greek 
Sesoosis, or Setesura, made euphonic as aesostris. 

2 . Ol or pertaining to euphony. 

18x6 J. Gilchrist PhTlos. Etym, p. xviii, The consonants, 
have l>een as in a kind of euphonic spite gnawed down into 
musical notes. 1875 Whitney Ltfe Lang, vii 128 Purely 
euphonic influences. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 
38 note , To English hexameters there are euphonic obstacles 
which seem to t>e insuperable. 

3 . as sb. in pi. Euphonious expressions, nonce- 


use (ironical). 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. t. v. 191 It was curious to bear 
him . . urge on his horses with the other customary euphonies 
of his tribe. 

Euphomlesl, a. (ynfp*nikll). [f. as prec. + 
*al.) » prec. Hence Bupho’itioallj adv. Su- 
pho'BloalatM, the quality of being euphonical. 

1666 Wilkins Real Char. tu. xiv. 381 Our EnglUh hath 
what is comely and euphonical in each of three. 1674 
Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion Ep. Ded., Grand i son ous or 
Euphonical Nonsence. 1884 Blackw. Mag. X^I. 58 With 
a grand euphonical sentence . . 1 conduced. iBre Tyas 
Irtld FI. 11 Sow-Bread.—Hoyr euphonical Is the name. 
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>8*4 Besik Jml. 35 Oct. 6 / a The contest over whnt is eu- 
phorically called ‘the City Staff*. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. Content* D j b, A comparison of the language here 
proposed, with fifty others, as to the facility and Euphoni- 
cal ness of it. 

Euphonious (y«f<M»*nioB N ,, a. [f. as prec. + 
-ouB.J Full of or characterized by euphony ; 
pleasing to the car. (Often used ironically.) 

1774 Jobi. Collier Mus. Trav. (1775)5* I chose to change 
my name from Collier to Cogliotu or Collioni, as more 
euphonious. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 111. 337 
Those hexameters are most euphonious whose feet are inter- 
woven. 1836 W. I rvimg Astana 1 1. 68 Restoring the Indian 
names, wherever significant and euphonious. 1865 Reader 
?6 Aug. 334/3 Is it grammatical, even if it were euphonious, 
to say, etc. «• 7 «J knk inson Guide Eng. Laktt (1879) i8 9 A 
lane, bearing the euphonious cognomen of Spooney Green. 

Hence Euphoniously adv., in a euphonious 
manner, with pleasant sounds. 

*VJ as. Chant Recoil. Ho. Lords xv. 368 His language 
rounds most euphoniously in your ears. Kane A ret. 

Expl. 11 xii. 125 Thus euphoniously solicited, the Uper* 
naviks sat down and ate. 1867 Mill Subj. Women ( 1869) 
a 2 They euphoniously paraphrase it. 

Euphonism (y/lWniz’m). Also 8 in Latin 
form euphonismuj. [f. as prec. 4- -I8M.] The habit 
of using well-sounding words or names ; a well- 
sounding combination or expression. 

1774 Westm. Mag. II. 567 The metaphor and digression, 
the allegory and euphomsmus. 18*0 Blackiu. Mar. VII. 
664 This elaborate system of euphonism. 1847 in Oswald 
l.tym. Diet . 

Euphonistio (y /7f<*ni*stik), a. [f. as prec. + -ist 
+ -ic. j Chosen with regard to euphony ; aiming 
to be euphonious. 

1837 Lytton E. Maltrav.ix. iv, [Her] words were not eu- 
phoniBtic, nor her voice mellifluous. 1856 Sat. Rer\ II. 
Among the Greeks, the Furies had an especially euphonistic 
appellative. 1876 Mrs. Hopkins Rose Turq. 1. i. 3 The eu- 
pnonistic but somewhat fictional language of domestic life. 

Euphonium (y//f<>“* nitfm }. Mus. [as if Lat., 
f. Or. : see Euphony.] 4 A name given 

to the bass instrument of the Saxhorn family, usu- 
ally tuned in II b or C. It only differs from the 
barytone Saxhorn in the larger diameter of its 
liore, which thus produces a longer and somewhat 
deeper quality of tone 1 (Grove). Also attrib. 

1865 R < oiler No. 139. 344/a The bass duet, .upon a couple 
of euphoniums, 1879 Stainer Music qf Bible 37 The con- 
struction of a harmonium . .accordion, or euphonium. 1888 
Daily Neios 3 Sept. 3/3 The death is also announced of the 
jumular euphonium player Mr. A. J. Phasey. 

Enphonisation (y«:f£nmzrujbi0. [f. next : see 
-ATioN.] The action of rendering euphonious. 

*890 F. Hall in Nation (N. York) LI. 161/a Pinkerton's 
egregious attempt in * Thea Visiona of Mina’, at the 
cuphoni/ation of English. 

Euphonise (yw*f<Xn3i2\ v . [f. EupnoN-Y t -izk.] 

tram. To render euphonious, impart euphony to; 
to alter (a word) for the sake of euphony, 

1774 Mitpori 'i Harm. Lang. 173 The spreading of classical 
learning had not at first that general effect in euphonizing 
our language which might have been expected. 181a Blae kiv. 
Mag, XXXII. 973, I am now in the heart of Nacloly, or, 
as we euphonize it, Natolia. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
Leah Earnest ., A row of houses then denominated * Frog- 
hole’, . Modern refinement subsequently euphonized the 
name into ' East-street 

Enphonon {yutivnpn). Mus . [ad. Gr. €&- 
tpcovov, ncut of ibifHovoi : see Euphony.] A mu- 
sical instrument (see quot. 184a) which resembled 
the upright piano in form and the organ in tone. 

18*4 Specif. Patent No. 4994 These said frames are to be 
placed as nearly as possible to the strings of the pianofortes 
and the cuphonons. 184a A. Savage in Meek. Mag. 
XXXVII. 563 When describing theclaviol I ought to have 
mentioned . . the cuphonon. In this instrument the strings 
arc of steel wire . . put into vibration by an endless band, 
acting as a bow, one band to each string. 

Euphonous (y/Hifads). [f. Gr. see next 

+ -OUM,] - Euphonious. 

1805 w. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 651 He is a great 
artist . . full of dexteritien, various and euphonous. 18x7 
Blackw. Mag. XXII. 593 That euphonous compliment 
devoted by Irish patriots and mob-orators to slavery and 
oppression 1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde Wits. (1864) 1. 
301 note. 1 have adopted this, .very euphonous epithet from 
a little poem called ‘The Errors of Ecstarie'. 

Euphony (ytf-tfni). Also 7 eupbonie. [a. 
F. eufhomi> ad. Gr. ttopwvia, f. tfxpaivos well- 
sounding, f. t$- (see Eu-) 4- tpen^f voice, sound.] 

a. The quality of having a pleasant sound ; the 
pleasing effect of sounds free from harshness; 
chiefly with reference to combinations of words in 
sentences, or of phonetic elements in spoken words. 

b. In recent philological use often ; The tendency 
to greater ease of pronunciation, as shown in those 
combinatory phonetic changes formerly ascribed 
to an endeavour after a pleasing acoustic effect. 

16*3 Cdckfram, Euphonic , accent in words. 1680 Dal- 
garno Didascol. Ii 4 <r.), Had the Grecians been as care- 
less of ruphony . . in the terminations, as they have been in 
the muial syllables. 1737 A rt of Speaking in Pubiick (cd. 3 ) 
V? Ti* the same in speaking, as in Mustek ; Words for the 
Euphony of the one, and Note* for the Harmony of the 
other. 177* W. Krnrick Rhet. Gram. i. * 4. 13 (Jod.) The 
euphony of speech frequently interferes with the rules, 
founded solely on its significancy. x8at Eustace Tour 
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Italy (ed. 6) III. 18 E pope us, now for euphony softened 
into Epomeo. 186s Tylor Early Hist . Man. iv. ji Their 
voices lose all cheerfulness and euphony. 1874 Hblfs Soe. 
Press, xii. 161 Euphony then is the mother of many lies. 
x88e Perry Sanskr. Primer | 38 The rules of Sanskrit 
euphony affecting this sound. 

II Euphorbia (yuffi'ibii). Bot . Abo 4 eu- 
forbia. [a. L, euphorbia , f. Eubhorhus , the name 
of a physician to Juba king of Mauritania.] The 
Latin and botanical name of the Spurge genus 
(N.O. Euphorbiacese ) , comprising many species, 
which vary from a herbaceous plant in temperate 
regions, to a tree-like growth in warm climates. 
They are marked by two almost constant charac- 
teristics, the secretion of a viscid milky juice, and 
the peculiar inflorescence of having a number of 
stamens round a stalked and thrcc-celled ovary. 
Some of the species, as E. punicea , are culti- 
vated for the beauty of their involucre, the bracts 
of which are a brilliant scarlet, with the appear- 
ance of a real flower. Cf. Spukgk. 

«»■. Trivisa Barth De P. R. xv. xclH. t (1495) 5»4 In 
Mauritanca groweth an herbe callyd Euforbia . . the whyte 
juys therof is wondcrly praysyd in clercncsse of sight. 1001 
Holland Pliny II. 333 Iuba king of Mauritania, found out 
the herb Euphorbia, which he so called after the name of 
hi* own Physitian Euphorbus. 1794 Martyn Rousseau * s 
B ot. xx. s8t Euphorbia has a corolla of four and sometimes 
of five petals. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 14; 
Different specie* of Euphorbia emit a milky juice. 1834 
Pringle Afr. Sk. vi. 309 The lofty candclabra-shapcd eu- 
phorbias towering above the copses of everfipcens. *878 
H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. I. vL 139 The village* ..are 
surrounded by hedges of euphorbias, milk-weed. 

Ilcnce *u phorbia*c*ou8 a. [ + -acf.ous], of the 
Natural Order Euphorbiacesc. Buphorbl&l a. 
[ 4- -alJ — prcc. 

185a Th. Ro Humboldt * s Trav. II. xvi. 52 note, The 
juice of a euphorbiaceou* plant ( Sapinm auci*Parium ) . . is so 
glutinous that it is used to catch parrots. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon iv. (1864) 86 The tree which yields this valuable 
sap (.India-rubber] is the Siohonia Elastica, a member of the 
Euphorbiaceous order. 1864 Webster, Euphorbial, citing 
Ogilvif. ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Euphorbine 1 , Obs. In 4 euforbine [f. L. 
euphortea (see prec.).] Some product of the 
euphorbia. 

c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 104 Anoyntc . .hi* 
neckc wij> hoote oyncmentis, as with oile of narditie, 
euforbine, oile of rue. 

Euphorbine 2 (ywfpubwn). Chem. [f. Eu- 
rnoKB-!A+ -ink*.] (See quots.) 

*838 T. T 11OM8ON Chem. Org. Bodies 79a This is the sub- 
stance which M. Ricord-Madianna has called euphorbin. 
1 88a Watts Diet. Chem. II. 607 The milky juice of E. 
tuyrt folia . . contains, according to Ricord-Madianna, a non- 
volatile poisonous principle, euphorbine. 

II Euphorbinm (y«f<rrbi«m). Also 4 euf-, 
eufforbium. [a. L. euphorbeum^euphorbea^ 

tl. - Euphorbia. Obs. 

1607 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. it. (1605-7) in. 67 His 
Shield . . freng’d about with *prlg* of Scammonie, And of 
F.uphorbium, forged cunningly. 1606 Bacon Sylva (1631) 
$ 630 F.uphorbium also hath a Milke . . not very white, 
which is 01 a great Acrimony. 171* E. Cook Voy. S. Sea 326 
The Trees 1 observ’d here, were Lignum Vita;, Birch.. Eu- 
phorbium. 1767 J. Ahkmcrombie Ev, Alan his own Gard. 
(1803) 130 Succulent kinds, .such a*, .euphorbiums. 

2. A gum resin obtained from certain succulent 
species of Euphorbia. It is an extremely acrid 
substance, formerly nsed as an emetic and pur- 
gative. The powder causes violent sneezing. 

c 1400 La^frands Cirurg. (MS. A) 43 To drie bodies he 
muste be medlid wib a litu euforbium [printed enforbium). 
c 1530 Hickscomer in HazL Dodsley I. 178 He . . spake To 
a prentice for a i>enny- worth of euphorbium. 16*3 Urquhart 
Rabelais il xvi. Another [pocket] he had alTjfuU of Eu- 
phorbium very finely pulverised, .shaking it [his handker- 
chief] hard at their nose [he] made them sneeze for foure 
hours without ceasing. *760 Willis in Phil. Trans. LI. 
663 She took . . two ounces of the tincture of euphorbium. 
i860 Sir W. Hooker & Aknott Brit. Elora 391 Euphorbia 
officinarutn, antiquorum and canariensis give the euphor- 
bium of the shop*. 

Enphorbone (y*fjrjb<?t*n). Chem. Alsoeu- 
phorbon. [f. prec. 4- -one .1 (See quots.) 

1876. Harley Mat. Med. 437 According to FlOckiger, too 
parts [of Euphorbium] contain . . aa of Euphorbon. 1889 
Muir & Morley Watts* Diet. Chem. if, Euphorbone, 
C*oH*tO. Extracted from Euphorbium by light petro- 
leum at 70 0 and crystallised from alcohol-ether. 

Enphory (yw fori). Path. Also 8 in Lat. form 
euphoria. Tad. Gr. f hpopia, f. t&popot well-bear- 
ing, f. well + <pipuv to bear.] 

1 1* (Sec quot.) Obs . 

1684 tr. Bonet s Merc. Comp ft. xix. 674 The most certain 
rule for the quantity [of mineral waters] is the Euphory or 
well-bearing [of the patient], 1706 Phillips (ed. Kewey), 
Euphoria, the well bearing of the Operation of a Medicine, 
i.e. when the Patient finds himself eas'd or reliev’d by it. 

2. * A word used to express well-being, or the 
perfect ease and comfort of healthy persons, espe- 
cially when the sensation occurs in a sick person* 
(Syd. Soc . Lex.). 1737-31 in Chambers CycL 

Hence Suphorle (yt#fp*rik) a., pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or characterised by euphory. 

1888 Amer. Jml Psychol. I. 361 Dr. Battaglia produced 


[by hashish] a great variety of symptoms with great Uni- 
formity, but never the commonly repotted euphoric apathy. 
Euphotida (yafru taid). Geol. [a. Fr. euphtb 
tide , L Gr. «$- (see Eu-) 4- <p$n, <pmr~ 4 t light.] 
‘A crystalline rock consisting essentially or La- 
brador felspar and diallage, with subordinate inter- 
mixtures 01 hornblende and augite’ (Page). Called 
also Gabbbo, q.v. Also attrib. 

1836 Macgillivbay tr. Humboldt’s Trav. xxL y>i The 
secondary formations, .are jpierced by syenitic and euphotide 
rock*. 1865 Lykll Elem. Geol. 750. 1879 Spectator si June 
785 Blocks of diorite, of serpentine, and of euphotide. 

|| Euphrasia (y»fr^ zi&). Also 8 euphragia. 

[L- form of next.] 

1. Bot. - Euphrasy i. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Euphragia or Euphrasia, the 
Herb Eye-bright. 186c Tylor Early Hist. Man. vl. 133 
The Euphrasia, or eye-bright, was, and is, supposed to be 
good for the eyes. 

2 . In etymolojrical sense : Cheerfulness. 

188a T. kibot Bis. Memory 11. 109 An organic lesion 
. . may transform the crcnscsthesi* . . producing undue joy- 
ousness, .of which the most striking example is seen in the 
euphrasia of the dying. 

Euphrasy (y/WrSsi). Also 5 heufraay, 6-7 
euphrasie, 7 eufrage. [ad. med.L, euphrasia (in- 
correctly eufragia ), a. Gr. tbcppaoAa, lit. 4 cheerful- 
ness*, X. tixppalvtiv to cheer, f. tb- (see Eu-) + 
<pp 4 ]r mind. Cf. Fr. eufraise.] 

1. Bot. A plant, Euphrasia officinalis (N. O. 
Scrophulariacem), formerly held in high repute for 
its medicinal virtues in the treatment of diseases of 
the eye ; « Eyk-bhight. Also fig. 

c 1475 Piet . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 787 Hec eufrasia, a 
heufrasy. 1303 Shefh. Kalender xxviii, Salendin, eufrage, 
pimpcmell. *577 Frampton Joyful News 43 b, Euphrasie, 
otherwise called eye-bright. 1667 Milton P. L. XI. 414 
Michael, .purg’d with Euphrasie and Rue The visual Nerve. 
1743 Shknstone Schoolmistr. xii. 100 Euphrasy. .That give* 
dim eyes to wander leagues around. 18x6 Southey Poet's 
Pilgr. 1. 40 Reason when the props of flesh gave way Purged 
as with euphrasy the mortal eye. 1863 Gossb Land 4 
(1874) 15 The little euphrasy derives its name of eyebright . . 
from it* old reputation for ‘making old eyes young again \ 
b. fig. 

1838 S. Bellamy Betrayal 11. 45 The early zephyr from 
the Orient breath'd And rent the curtain’d sky. .The eu- 
phrasy of dawn. 1848 H. Miller First Impr. xvii. (1857) 
308 Tne eye purged and strengthened by the euphrasy of 
science, i860 Faber Bethlehem vi. (1865) 353 Eyes which 
have been touched with the special euphrasy of heaven. 

2 . In pseudo-etymological sense ; Fine phras- 
ing. rare~K 

[A Gr. **v4>pa<rl* in this sense might have been f. «v- 4- 
LV to speak, but it i* not actually found.] 

1833 Fraser's Mag . VI 1. 216 His former volumes abounded 
in. .affected idioms, and constant attempt* at euphrasy. 


Euphxoe (yu fro). Naut. Also uphroe, uvrou, 
uvrow. [a. uu. juffroinv , also juffer dead-eye, 
lit. 4 maiden * ; the equivalent Ger. jungfer, Da. 
jomfrue , Sw. jungfru are used in same sense.] 
A crow-foot dead-eye ; see quot. 

1815 Falconer Marine Diet. (ed. Burney), Uphroe. Ibid. 
s.v. Dead-eye, Crowfeet Dead-Eyes . . generally termed an 
euphroc. 1867 Smyth Sailor* s Word-bk ; s.v. Dead-eye, 
The crowfeet dead-eyes ore long cylindrical blocks with 
a number of small hole* in them, to receive the legs or lines 
composing the crowfoot. Also called uvrcnvs. Ibid., Eu - 
phroe, Uphroe, Uvrou. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., 
The euphroc (or uphroe) and its pendent cords form a crow- 
foot. 


+ Eu’phue, v. Obs. rare. [f. next.] trans. *=* 

Euphuizk. 

139a G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. 70, I cannot stand nosing 
of candlestick* or euphuing of similes. Ibid. 138 Stationers 
. .finde more gainc in the ullypot bl&nke then in the lillypot 
Euphucd. 

Enphntft (yw*fi«jiz). [Gr. eiupvifS well-endowed 
by nature, f. «v- (see Eu-) 4- <pvij growth, f. <pvtiv 
to produce, in pass, to grow. 

Tne adoption of this word oy Lyly as the name of a per- 
sonage of fiction was suggested by the passage of Ascham 
quoted below. ] 

The name of the chief character in John Lyly’s 
two work®, Euphues , The Anatomy 0/ Wit (1578), 
and Euphues and his England (1580). Hence 
a. The book bearing that name. fb. To speak 
Euphues ; to talk the dialect of * Euphues \ to 
4 parley Euphuism* (see Euphuism). 

[1570 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 38 is he that is apte 

by goodnes of witte, and apphable by readmes of will, to 
learning, haulng all other qualities of the minde and partes 
of the bodie that must another day serue learning, not 
troubled, mangled, and halfed, but, etc.] a 1613 Overbury 
A Wife (1638) 88 And speaks Euphues. not so gracefully as 
heartily. 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man’s Fort. v. ill, 
The courtier . . has nothing in him but a piece of Euphues, 
And twenty dozen of twelvepenny ribband* 

Euphuism (y£*fi« l U 9 m). Also 6-7 euphue- 
iame, 9 -elsxn. [f. prec. 4 - -ism.] 

1 . Prooerly, the name of a certain type of dic- 
tion and style which originated in the imitation 
of Lyly’s Euphues (see prec.), and which was 
fashionable in literature and in the conversation 
of cultivated society at the end of the 16th and 
beginning of the 17th c. Hence applied to any 
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EUBIPE. 


similar kind of affectation in writing or speech, 
and (loosely) to affectedly periphrastic or ‘ high- 
flown ’ language in general. 

The chief features of 'euphuism * In the proper sense are ; 
the continual recurrence of antithetic clauses in which the 
antithesis is emphasized by means of alliteration ; the fre- 

a uent introduction of a long string of similes all relating to 
ie same subject, often drawn from the fabulous qualities 
ascribed to plants, minerals, and animals ; and the constant 
endeavour after subtle refinement of expression. The sense 
In which (exc. in books on literary histoiy) the word Is now 
commonly used, is chiefly suggested by the absurd bombast 
which Scott puts into the mouth of Sir Pierde Shafton (who 
is described as a * Euphuist *) in The Monastery : this cari- 
cature, however, bears very little resemblance to the genuine 
' euphuism \ Some loose uses of the word can hardly be 
accounted for exc. by supposing that the writers (recognizing 
the familiar prefix eu-) had the notion that its etymological 
sense was * fine talking ' or something equivalent. 

159s G. Harvey Third Let . 34 What hee is improued 
since, excepting his good olde Flore* Foetarum, and Tarle- 
tons surmounting Rhetorique. with a little Euphuisme, and 
Greenesse inougn. 1631 K. Blount Lyly't Six Crt . c o- 
media Ep. to Rdr., Alfour Ladies were then his Schollers ; 
And that Beautie in Court, which could not Parley Euphu- 
eisme, was as little regarded ; as shee which now there, 
speakes not French. i8ao Scott Monast . xiv. When eu- 
phuism is out of fashion. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. , Nature 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 297 As soon as men begin to write on nnture, 
they fall into euphuism. 1832 Lever Dalton s I. xxvii. 225 
Her perfumed little notes, written in a style of euphuism all 
her own. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 427 The Pedantry 
of Euphuism was giving way to the pedantry of Scriptural 
phrases. 

IT transf. Affected elegance in dress, etc. 

This curious use Is found also in Fr. ; see Littrd. 

New Monthly Mag. X. 493 Their own frippery eu* 
phueism of dress and manner. 

2 . An instance of euphuism ; a euphuistic phrase 
or composition. 

1871 R. F. Weymouth Euph. 13, I take a euphuism . . 
as signifying a particular form of expression characteristic 
of Line's prose. 1884 E. P. Hood in Chr. World ax Aug. 
639/2 Hymn- writers, .whose frigid euphuisms have found 
their names in Mr. Miller's large catalogue. 

H Erroneously for Euphemism. 
x86$ Mrs. Gab kell Wars 4 Dan, in Comh. Mag. Aug. 
135) * If anything did — go wrong, you know*, said Cynthia, 
using an euphuism for death. 1066 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
(1868) 63 Those are your roundabout euphuisms that dress 
upswindling till, etc. 

Euphuist (y/7*fi«|ist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] An 
imitator of the style ofsexpression characteristic of 
I.yly’s Euphues ; one whose writing or speech is 
characterized by Euphuism. 

18*0 Scott Monast. xv, There he found the Euphuist in 
the same elegant posture of abstruse calculation which he 
had exhibited on the preceding evening. x8s8 Macaulay 
John Dryden It is needless to mention Sidney and the 
whole tribe of Euphuixt*. 187X R. F, Weymouth Euph . 3 
Shakespeare docs not call Don Adriano a euphuist : nor 
is he such. 1874 Green Short Hist, vii. 3pa Elizabeth was 
the most affected and detestable of Euphuists. 

Euphuistio (ywfi«ii stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Tending to or resembling euphuism ; of the nature 
of euphuism ; characterized by euphuism. Chiefly 
in inaccurate sense : Abounding in * hlghflown * 
or affectedly refined expression. 

i8s8 Carlyle Goethe’s Helena Misc. Ess. (1888) I. 157 
If indeed it is not a little euphuistic. 184a Lytton Zanoni 
st Ears grown nice and euphuistic in the . . dulcet melodies 
of the day. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shake. Char. xvii. 448 
He was intended to be a satire upon some euphuistic and 
liombastious characters . . found in other plays of his time. 
1871 R. F. Weymouth Euph. 3 The most important element 
by far in the euphuistic style is antithesis. 1876 E. A 
Abbott Bacon in Contemp. Rev. June 154 The. .antithetical 
euphuistic prose of Essex. 

So Suphui'gtloil a. - prec. Buphui'atlo- 
ally adv* 

s8a3 Blackrv. Mag. XIV. 521 Making an agreeable and 
euphulstical alliteration. 1858 R. A Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) II. 5 A poem, most euphuixtically entitled The 
Cherubic Wanderer. 1874 Motley Barneveld II. xxi. 391 
The Advocate had, as it was euphuistically expressed, been 
looking towards the enemy. 

t Etrphuixe, v. Obs . [f. Euphu-ks 4- -ize.] 
a. intr. To talk like Euphues: b. tram. To 
fashion after the model of Euphues. Hence 
Eu phuiaed ppl. a. 

1609 Dekker Gull s Home-bk. vl (Nares), When the Ar- 
cadian and Euphuls'd gentlewomen have their tongues 
shaipened to set upon you. ax 6*7 Middleton Father 
Hnourets T. Wks. V. 561 For if thou Euphuue..ril say 
thou borrow’st and condemn thy style. 

Euphyllit* (ywfvhit). Min. [f. Gr. * 6 <pvW-o$ 
well-leafed (f. #&- Eu- + <pb\Kov leaf)4--rrE: see 
quot 1849.] A hydrous silicate, micaceous in 
structure, and of a white colour. 

xt^Amer. Jml.Sc . Ser. 11. VIII. 383 The beautiful foliae 
JffV] of this pearly white mineral have suggested the name 
Euphyllite. 1873 Proc. Amer. Phil. 5W. XIII. 391 Eu- 
phyllite accompanied by tourmaline and rirsUe is a very rare 
associate of corundum. s88s Watts Diet. Chem. IT. 608. 
SupiOEi (yw-pi|i7on). Chem. Also 9 eupion. 

( a. Gr. eMw very fat, f. (see Eu-) + trfeir fat; 
ster assimilated to derivatives in -onb .1 A vola- 
tile, oily liquid obtained by the distillation of 
wood, tar, etc. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 701 Eupion is a 
colourless limpid liquid, c 1863 J. Wyldk Ciex* Sc* I. 420/2 


Eupione is another product of wood-tar. 1873 Watts 
Fawned * Chem. 549 The liquid compounds of the paraltin 
series, known in commerce as paraffin oil, photogene, solar 
oil, eupione, etc. x88a — Diet. Chem. 11. 608. 

Euphurtio ()«plarstik), a . and s/>. ff. Gr. 
efakacr-os easy to mould (f. «v- Eu- f nkaarut, 
f. wk&oaeiv to form, mould) + -ic.] 

A. adj. That is easily formed into an organic 
tissue: see quot. 1884. 

*«47 Todd Cytl. Anal. HI. 754/1 Between the. .euplastic 
and the .. aplastic deposits tnc gradations are almost in- 
sensible. 1860 in Mavne Exp. Lex. 1884 SyJ. Sot. Lex., 
Euplastic. Lobstein's term for morbid deposits of plastic 
lymph which are of perfect structure and of easy organisa- 
tion, as well as for healthy blastema in general. 

B. so. Euplastic matter. 

1864 in Wxubtkr ; and in mod. Dicta. 

II Eupnona (y/Jpni' 4 ). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
tvmoia, f. tCwvoos breathing easily, f. tu well r 
vvi-w to breathe.] Natural or normal breathing ; 
easy respiration. 

*7* in Phillips. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 1847 in Craig. 
1876 Foster Phys. 11. ii. (1879) 354 The different conditions 
of the respiratory centre during apncca, normal breathing 
or cupnoca, and dyspnoea. 

Euj moio (ywpnffu-ik), a. [f. Gr. « 0 irvo-or (see 
prec.) + -10.] Relating to eupnoea ; breathing 
easily and freely. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Eupo’ria (y£p 5 «*ria), [mod.L., a. Gr. elwopia 
an easy way (of doing a thing), f. ebnopos easily 
done, l. #6- (see Eu-) + w 6 pot way.] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Ruporia , a readiness in pre- 
paring Medicines, or the easiness of their Working. 1753 
Chamber* Cycl. Supp. (citing Blancard). 1775 in Ash. 

+ Eirpory. Obs.-* [Anglicized form of prec.] 

X7RX-X800 in Bailey. 

t Eupori rtioal, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as next 
+ -ic + -al.] Of a kind to be easily procured. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 711 There is not amongst 
. . cuporistical medicaments, one more frequent or simple. 

!l Enporrston. Obs. PI. euporlsta. [a. Gr. <v- 
ndpiorov, neut. of tbirdpuros easy to procure (tA 
tbvbpiora (sc. (pbpftaKa ) common family medicines, 
title of a work by Dioscoridea), f. tb- (see Ku-) + 
iroplfciv to procure.] A common medicine ; a 
medicine that may be easily procured. 

1706 Phillips, Euporista. 1710 T. Fuller Phtirm. E.r- 
temf. 420 This Euporiston doth..inelt down, and draw 
forth tough Phlegm. 1773 in Ash, 

Eupr&ctic (ywpne ktik), a. rare. [f. Gr. fu 
well + irpdK-, irpcusotiv to do, act : cf. Puaotic.] 
Inclined to act rightly. 

1833 Carlyle Diderot Misc. (1857)111. 215 An easy laconic 
gentleman, .good-humoured, eupeptic, and eupractiu 
t Eupra-xy. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. Gr. *\rtrpa{ta 
well-doing, f. eJ 5 well + np&K- r irpbaativ to act.] 
Well-doing ; right action. 

1675 Baxter Cath, Theol. 1. 11. 5 That Liberty and Eu- 
praxy or Obedience arc all one. 

+ Eupyrion. Obs. ff. Gr. tb- (see Eu-) -f- vv- 
ptiov fi restick, f. irvp fire.] The name given by the 
inventor to a contrivance for obtaining a light 
instantaneously; see quot. 1827. Also^. 

xUy Faraday Chem. Manip. 1, Hcrtner’x Eupyrion . . 
consists of a very small bottle half filled wjth asbestus . . 
moistened with ver^r comentrated sulphuric arid .. The 
matches are small slips of wood tipped with sulphur . . dipped 
into a mixture of chlorate of potash, and starch or sugar. 
/bid. i. 22 An eupyrion should always be conveniently 
placed in the laboratory. 18*7 Hood Bianca's Dream 1, 
Each eye of hers had Love's Eupyrion in it, That he could 
light his link at in a minute. 

II Enraauilo (yu<»rarkwil(?). Also Euro- 
aquilo. [L. Euraquilo (in Gr. form EbpanljKojv), 
Euroaquilo (Vulg.), f. L. Eur-us east -wind + 
Aquilo north-wind.] A stormy wind from the NE. 
or NNE. blowing in the Levant. Cf. Euboclydon. 

158a N. T. (Rhem.) Acte xxvii. 14 A tempestuous winde 
that is called Euro*aquilo [x6i x Euroclydon. 1881 {Revised) 
Euraquilo], 

Eurasian (yuer£»*J&n), a* and sb. [f. Eur-opc 
4* Asia (in sense A. 1 f. the compound Eurasia ) 
+ -AN .1 A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Eurasia, i.e. to Europe 
and Asia considered as forming in reality one 
continent. Cf. Eueasiatio. 

1868 Haydn Diet. Dates (ed. it). Eurasian-plain, the 
great central plain of Europe and Asia, 

2 . Of mixed European and Asiatic (esp. Indian) 
parentage. (The earlier designation was East 
Indian.) 

1844J. M. Local Sketches (Calcutta) in N. * 0 . Ser.vi. XII. 
177 The Eurasian Belle. 1858 Calcutta Rev. XXXI. 96 
East Indian subscribers to the Fund are a very superior 
class to the mixed Eurasian population we see around us. 
i860 S. Times 36 Aug- 4/2 The term Eurasian is applied 
to the offspring of a European father and a Hindoo or 
Mussulman woman in India. 1870 Kay* Sepoy War 1 1. 291 
The families also of European or Eurasian merchants and 
traders were gathered there (at Cawnpore] in large numbers. 
s88t G. A. Mackay Tour Sir A U Baba 12s The Eurasian 
girl is often pretty and graceful 

B. sb. * A modem name for persons of mixt 
European and Indian blood* (Col. Yule). See 
Chkk-Chke. 


1845 Stocqubler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 3° Eura- 
sians, a term invented by the late Marouit of Hum mgs, 
conventionally accepted as embracing ail the progeny ot 
white fathers and Hindoo or Mahometan mothers. .869 
h. A. Pakkks F*act. Hygiene (ed. 3) 461 P.ut amahs (that 
is the mixed race of British, Portuguese, Hindoo, Main), 
blood mixed in all degrcesl. x86e U. A. Mac kav J oh* w 
Ali Baba 123 The shovel-hats are surprised that the Euiu 
sian docs not become a missionary or a schoolmaster. 

SurMiatic (yO-r^Jfijie tile), a. [f. *» prec. + 
-ATie.l Of or pertaining toEurusia j »ee prec. A. t . 

1870 Huxley in Contemp. Ret*. XIV, 519 Spreading over 
the great Eurasiatic d tains. 1883 G. Allen Cotin (Clout's 
Card, xxiv, In the colder parts oflhe Eurasiatic « ontinent. 

t Eure, sb. Obs. Algo 4 6 ure, 5 ewre. [a. 
OF. cure, heur , aut , Walloon aioeure l*r. agur , 
augur, augur t, Sp. aguero. It. augurio :—L. 
augur turn augury, omen ; cf. F. bonhcu*\\ Destiny, 
fate, whether good or evil ; luck. 

1373 Barbour Brute 1. 31a Tak the vre that god wald 
send. 1430 Lydg. ChroH. J'roy 1. v. As the goddes in tins 
mync auent ure Lyst to ordeyne for my fat all eure. c 1440 
Generydes 2788 Bothc on the* rode to knowe what was ther 
vrc. 1477 Earl Rivkrh (Caxton) Duffs 11a The moste 
and grettest ewre or hnppc of anuii is to have a good 
friawe. t 1313 Skki ton Cot. Chute 1003 He hath good 
ure Which can hymsclfe assure How fortune wyll endure. 

tEure, v. Obs. [f. jirec. gb.l tram. To des- 
tine ; to invest with , as by the decree ol fate. 

*4*8 Will / lore (Somerset Ho.), If god eure him to dye. 
1440 Dk. Glouc. Manifesto , Patent Roll 18 Hen VI, pt.m. 
The worship that God so long hath cured him with. 13*6 
Skhlton Magnyf. 6 Men nowadayes be so unlmppely ured 
That nolhynge than wellh may worse be endured. 

Eureka (yu*rrk&), ini. (sb.) [Gr. tvprjna, 1st 
pers. sing. perf. of tlpla/cuv to find. The correct 
gpelling heureka ia rare.] 

1 . The exclamation (‘I have found it’) uttered 
by Archimedes when he discovered the means of 
determining (by specific gravity) the proportion of 
base metal in Hiero’g golden crown. (See Vitru- 
vius Arch. ix. iii, Plutarch A/or. (Didot) 1338.) 
lienee allusively, an exulting exclamation at having 
made a discovery. 

I1370 Dek Math. Prtf., For this, may I (with ioy) say 
KYPHKA.J 1603 Holland Pin tan h' s Mor 500 (Archi- 
medes J crying out, Heureca. 1638 tr. Porta's Nat. Mag. 
xviil. viii. 384 We have uonc beyond Archimedes his Eureka. 
174a Fielding J. Andrews 11. xiii. (ed 3) 267 Adam* . . re- 
turned overjoyed . . crying out * Eureka ' (ed. i ( 1 74a) Kvpijxa ; 
ed. 3O743) Heureka.) 18x8 Byron Ck.Har. iv. lxxxi,Wc 
clap Our hands, and cry ‘Eureka!* 186a Burton Bk. 
Hunter 1. 34 A triumphant cry of Eureka ! call* me to hi* 
place of rest. X877 Farrar My Youth vdt. 73 That great 
Eureka,— 4 We liave found the Messiah*. 

2 . A dibcovery justifying self congratulation. 
Often used at t rib. by advertising tradesmen in the 
names given to bi>ccial articles of manufacture. 

*853 Advt. in Athenaeum 39 Jan. 151 Eureka shirts. 
1834 Badham Halieut. 233 A recent addition to the long 
list of modem Mediterranean eureka*. 

Eurhythm (y/rrij>*m). [ad. Gr. (rd) tbpvOpov, 
neut. of ttyvOpot: see below.] Eukhythmy 1. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 379 They pretend to feast our 
eyes with symmetry, proportion, curythm Isic), harmony. 

Eurhythmio (y^riTmik), a. [f. ncxt4--ic.] 
Of or pertaining to well-arranged proportion, esp. 
in architecture. 

1831 Fraser’s Mag. IV. 287 Each (design]. .1* exceedingly 
funny in it* way .. with regard to ‘tactic efficiency^ 4 eu- 
rythmic [sic] diathesis ' .and every other imaginable kind of 
diathesis. 1833 Lewes Goethe { 1864) 177 Owing to some 
eurhythmic tendency in the construction of Greek plays. 
Eurhythmy (y*m-)>mi). Forms : 7 euryth- 
mio, 8-9 eurithmy, -ythmy. Also 8 0 in L. 
form eurythmia. [ad. L. cur(h)ythtnia (Vitruv.) 
proportion, a. Gr. ebpvOpla, f. svpvBpos well-jiro- 
oortioned (f. (see Ku-) 4- flv$p 6 i proportion, 
Rhythm) ; cf. Fr. eurhythmic .] 

1 . Archil . Harmony in the proportions of a 
building. 

i6s4Wotton Archit . 2x8 Eurythmia is that agreeable 
Harmony, betweene the breadth, length and height of all 
theRoomcsofthe Fabriquc . . which suddenly, .taketh euery 
Beholder. lyax-sSoe in Bailey. 1847 Leu ch tr. M tiller's 
Anc. Art | xi8 As well as the law of symmetry and 
eurhythmy. 1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss, s. v. 

2 . Path. Regularity of the pulse. 

1721-1800 Bailey, Eurithmy , an excellent Disposition 
of the Pulse. 1884 Syd. Sot. Lex., Eurythmia , regularity 
in beat of the pulse. 

3 . In wider senses of Gr. svpv$pia : ft. Rhythm- 
ical order or movement; b. a graceful propor- 
tion and carriage of the body. 

1706 in Phillips. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1844 Beck & 
Felton tr. fifunk's Metres 1 The artistic figure, as well a* the 
artistic rhythm, must be beautiful. In this case we say the 
artistic figure has symmetry, and the artistic rhythm has 
eurhythmy. 

t Euri pa. Obs. [a. F. euripe , ad. L. euripus, 
a. Gr. evpiiroi : see EuRirua.] - Euairua. 

1600 Holland Livy xuhi. xi. 1177 On the other side 
there is an Euripe or arm of the sea. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. in. iv. 1. i, A sea full of shelves and rocks, sand*, gulfcx, 
Euripes and contrary tides. <*1649 Drumm. roe Hawth. 
Cypress Grove Wks. 119 What Euripe. .doth change so often 
as man t 1636-81 Blount Glotsotr., Euripe , any strait, fret 
or Channel of the Sea, running between two shoars. 

41 -a 
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EUSTACHIAN. 


EUBIPIZE. 


fig. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. yii. xiii. 366 Nor 
can he [a man] ever perish but in the Luripe of Ignorance. 
1 2 lTrlpil 6 f v. Oh. rare “*# [ad. Gr. (81-) 
ivptwi(nr (Arist. rrobl. § 25) ; if not a misreading, 
it is f. E&ptwo* (see next), with sense 4 to change 
like the tides of the Euripus \] intr. (See quot.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vtt. xiii. 366 Aristotle., 
sermes to borrow a Metaphor from Euripus: while., he 
rmiuireth, why in the upper parts of houses the ayre doth 
Kuripise, that is, is whirled nither and thither [Hence m 
Blount Glotsogr, % and in later Diets.] 

Euripus (ya«r3i*pife). PL euripi. [L., a. Gr. 
s vptn-os, f. (sec Eu-) + fawt rush.] 

1 . In ancient Geography, the proper name of 
the channel between Euboea (Negropont) and the 
mainland, celebrated for the violence and uncer- 
tainty of its currents. Hence gen. a strait or sea- 
channel, esp. one having these characteristics. 

x6os Holland Pliny I. 8a From thence (Hellespontus) 
there is extended a small Euripus or arme of the sea for 86 
miles. 1610 R. Johnson's Ktngd. 4 Comuew. 643 That 
Euripus. .by reason of his. .violent course is never frozen. 
The other Euripus on the backside of Groneland heth three 
inlets. .Betweene these two raging Euripi lyeth an Hand. . 
the habitation . .of the Pigmies. 1751 Chambers Cycl. % Eu. 
ripus has since become a general name for all streignts where 
the water is in great motion or agitation. 
fig. a *797 Burke (T.), The provision of this establishment 
..should not fluctuate with tne Euripus of funds and ac- 
tions. 1884 Poll Mall G. 16 Feb. a/t Although all nations 
are nowadays more or less unquiet, Paris seems to lie in a 
very Euripus of change. 

2 . transf 

1766 Smollett Trav . II. xxxii. 131 (Jod.)The euripus, or 
canal, made by order of Julius Cassar to contain crocodiles 
and other aquatick animals which were killed occasionally 
1 * 49-50 Wkale Diet . Terms , Euripus , any artificial canal 
or water-course. 

Barit# (yu®’roit). Min. [a. Fr. eurite , f. Gr. 
c bpvros (recorded in sense 1 flowing plentifully’), 
f. c v well + flur to flow. 

D’Aubuisxon, who gave the name in r8rg, states {Gtognosie 
II. 1 19) that he meant it to denote * the principal character- 
istic of the rock, viz. its melting when exposed to fire’.] 

4 A variety of syenite occurring near Christiania, 
of a blue colour and stratified \ (Watts.) 

1847 Craig, Eurite , White-stone, the Weiss-stcin of Wer- 
ner. A variety of granite, in which felspar predominates. 
185a Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. xv. 490 note % Talk- 
schicfer of Werner, without garnets or serpentine ; not eurite 
or weisstein. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xii. 314 The curites 
proper are more easily fusible than the felstones. 

Hence Xurl-tlo (yu»ri*tik), a., pertaining to or 
consisting of eurite. 

184a Darwin Geol. Observ. 11. xtx. (1876) 470 Near the 
PAunc, the mountain- ranges are generally formed of syen- 
ite or granite, or an allied curitlc porphyry. *879 Rui lky 
Study Rocks x. 152 A globular condition of silica ..occur- 
ring in the euritic porphyries of Les Settons. 

Euro-aquilo : see Euraquilo. 
t Euro-boraal, a. Oh. [f. late L. Euro -, a. 
Gr. E bpo- combining form of Elpos (see Eurus) + 
Boreal.] North-easterly. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 085 In Cheshire .. Cumberland 
and Anglesey and several of our Euro-boreal tracts. 


Euroolydon (yu*rp*klid^n). [a. Gr. ibpoKXvbojr 
(if genuine, only in Acts xxvii. 14, where the better 
attested reading is litpax b\wv : see EuRAquiLo), 
f. tvpo » east wind -r kXvBojv wave, billow.] A 
stormy wind mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles : 
see Euraquilo. Hence occas. with allusion to this, 
a 4 tempestuous wind * in general. Also Jig. 

1611 Bible Acts xxvii. 14 There arose against it a tem- 
pestuous windc called Kuroclydon. 1607 Waterhouse 
Fire Loud. 3 Men are so variously acted in this Kuroclydon 
of Providence. 1676 I. Mather Hist . Wars (1863) 16a It 
. .continued a cold Kuroclidon, or, North-East storm all 
that day and night 1767 J[. Bryant (title) Observations 
and Inquiries relating to various parts of Ancient History, 
containing Dissertations on the Wind Euroclydon. 1839 
Loncf. Midn. Mass Jor Dying Year y The storm-wind 
from Labrador, The wind Euroclydon. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind.. Good Word /or Winter , Euroclydon. .bellows down 
the chimney 

Europao-, - 80 - (yutripri-), combining form 
ofL. Eu rep feus European in Buropeo-Amcrloan 
a., pertaining jointly to Europe and America. 
Suropro-JUriA'tlo a . (see quot.). Suropseo- 
Siberian a., comprising most of Siberia and a 
large part of Europe. 

>841 Sterling Russia 152 The idea of an Asiatic balance 
of political power, as well as a Europoo-American one, 
etc. s8s3 Uen. F Thompson Audi Alt. (1858) I. xv. 5a 
A Europeo-Asiatic power will probably at some time give 
the signal for a break-up. c 1860 G. jBkntham Notes on 
Composites 54a Under the name of Europseo- Asiatic or North 
temperate and Mountain region. 1877 Bennett tr. Thomft 
Struct . Rot. (1878)438 The Europaio-Siberian Forest Region 
[One of Griesbach s 34 phytogeographical regions 01 the 
earth.] 

European (yamprftn), a . and sb. Also 7 

Europian, -man. [ad. Fr. europfen, f. I* eurdfmus, 
f. Eurdpa, a. Gr. Ebp&iwrj Europe.] A. aaj. 

I. Belonging to Europe, or its inhabitants. 

In European (not * English ’ or • British*) Is the 

official designation applied to the troop* sent from the 
United Kingdom, m distinguished from tne native soldiers. 

1603 Knolle 2 Hist. Turks (1638) 15a At such time as he 


was by the Europian Tartars deliuered. 1614 Bedell Lett . 
iv. 78 On the Christian and Europauui side, was the word. 
Ft erunt Reset nutritij tut. 163a Massinger Maid of 
Honour 1. i, England, The empress of the European isles. 
170 * Rows Tamerl. i. i, Polish' <d Arts of European Courts, 
s 86s Dana Meets. Geol 549 The European Caves were mostly 
Caves of Bears. 1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 
198 Spain was finally thrust from among the efficient ele- 
ments in the European State-system. 

b. Taking puce in, or extending over, Europe. 

z66$ Manley GrotiuP Lotv C, Warns 675 Their An- 
cestors . . were not content with European Victories. 1837 
Lockhart Scott (1839) IX. 359 The popularity of Sir 
Walter Scott, European and more than European as it 
was# Mod. A scholar of European celebrity. 

2. Comb . 

179$ De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 63 They had five 
or six European-built ships. 

B. sb. A native of Europe. 

163a Massinger City Madam nr. HI, You are learned Eu- 
ropeans, and we worse Than ignorant Americans. 1649 G. 
Daniel Trinarck. % Hen. IV, ccciv, ludging Soules (Euro- 
peans are soe) Laugh t at them afeard. 1691 in Coles. 17*1- 
1800 in Bailey. 1844 H. H. Wilson Frit. India III. 360 
Europeans in India rarely possessing • . the inclination to 
invest capital in landed property. x8$8 J. B. Norton 
Topics 64 He had saved the lives of three Europeans. 

BuropMUism (yu-ropP&niz’m). [fi prec. 4 * 
-ISM,] a. Tendency to adopt what is European ; 
t.g. European ideas, manner of living, systems of 
government, etc. b. Anything peculiar to or 
characteristic of Europe or Europeans, c. The 
modes of living, thought, etc. current in Europe. 

i8s8 Blackiv. Mag. XXIV. 67 Orientals drawn by an 
European are always likely to have an unnatural tinge of 
Europeanism, in their modes of thought and action. 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., To eat alone and d la 
carte is known as living on 'the European system and 
you are mulcted for your Europeanism accordingly. 1865 
Comh . Mag . Oct. sxz The Maories are suffering now from 
a surfeit of Europeanism. 1887 Pall Malt G. 33 July 3/r 
For a European to write of modern Hinduism is much as 
though a native of India were to write of modern European- 
ism or modern Christianity. 

Europea'nity. rare. [f. as prec. + -ity.] The 
quality or fact of being European. 

1805 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 657 Madoc 
would soon have surpassed in Europeanity of reputation 
the pretended works of Oxsian. 

Europeanisation (yuwpi an^iz^-Jan). [f. 

next + -ATioN.] The process of Europeanizing. 

1 88s E. Dicey in 19 th Cent. Aug. 169 The gradual Euro- 
peanisation of Egypt. x8§6 Academy xx Dec. 401 The 
process of Europeanisation in Japan. 

Europeanise (yu^rapr&naiz), v. [f. Euro- 
pean a. 4- -izk.] trans. To make European in 
appearance, form, habit, or mode of life. 

X857 Sat. Rev. IV. 459/3 To suppose that India can be 
Europeanized through tne pressure exerted by a mass of 
settlers. 1870 J. Macgregor Rob Roy on Jordan vjii. 
121 This is the only piece of real carriage-way in all Syria, 
and its presence . . at once Europeanises the scene. x88o 
K. Johnston Lond. Geog. 82 In Japan 4 everything is being 
rapidly Europeanised \ 

b. To make coextensive with Europe. 

x8$7 T. E. Webb Intellect. Locke i. 8 The reaction thus 
originated in Germany was. .Europeanized by France. 

Ilcnce Europe anieed ppl. a . Europe -anising 
vbl. sb . ; also at t rib. 

1849 Curzon Visits Monast. 73 The natty vessels which 
were more Europeanised and quicker than mine. 1874. 
Sayck Compar. Philol. iv. 140 1*1 e most Europeanised 01 
the Turanian tongues. x888 Bryce Amer. Comtrno . III. 
vi. cxiiu 636 In the Eastern cities the upper class is more 
Europeanized in its code of etiquette. 1887 Athena urn 
xsMay 634/3 Ismail Pasha’s Europeanizing policy. 

Eurose, var. f. Ewrobk, Oh., rose-water# 


t Eutou*! 

6 eurouse. 
heureux ), f, eur : 
perous, successful* 

Lydo. Thebes 1367 Tidyus Eurous in Armes. and 


«. a. Obs. Also 5 eureux, ewroua, 
[a. AF. eiirous, OF. eiereux (mod.F. 
see Eure sb.] Lucky, pros- 


c 1430 Lydo. Thebes 1367 lidyus Eurous in Armes. and 
manly in workyng. 1473 Edw. IV. Proclam. 10 Ncrv . , 
Patent Roll 13 Edw. IV, pt. 1, In this world to be there- 
fore the more eureux and fortunate. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
111. lit. F iv b, As long as a man is ewrous and fortunat 
he hath many frendes. c xgxo Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. 
(1570) A iv f More eurouse or happy . . Then if the whole 
world by him were subiugate. 

H Burns (yu«-rib). Oh. [L. Eurus, a. Gr. E Zpot 
the cast wind (more correctly ESE.). j The east, 
wind, ESE. or SE. ; the god of the east- wind. 
Now only Mythol. or in poet, personification# 
cvgs%E. E. A Hit. P.C. 133 Eurus & Aquiloun . . Blowes 
bo>e at my bode vpon bio watteres, 1398 Trevisa Earth. 
De P. R. xi. iii. (1495) 386 Eurus that is the South este 
wynde. x6o6 Pracham Graphics Eurui . . must be 
drawn with blown cheeks, wings upon his shoulders, and 
his body the colour of the tawny moon. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. 705 Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent Winds, Eurus 
and Zephir. 17*7 Pore, etc. Art 0/ Sinking iso Recipe 
for a tempest Take eurus, zephyr, auster ana boreas, and 
cast them together in one verse# *773 in Ash. s8a8 in 
Webbtkr ; and in mod. Diets. 

Bnrjotphalio (yu*ri|S/r«*lik), a. Ethnot. [f. 
Gr. ebpb -9 wide -»■ *«faA-4 head + -io.] lit . Broad- 
headed 5 applied to a subdivision of the brachy- 
cephalic or short broad-skulled races of mankind. 

1*866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Ceutka. 85, 1 propose to sub- 
divide the Brachycephali into Eurycephali, with the cephalic 
index Bo to ‘84, and Urachutocephali, with the cephalic index 


•85 and above.] 1878 Bari ley tr. 7 'opinarA s Anthrop. v. 

1 76 Eur y cephalic, large skull. 

jEtavyetroui (yuws&as), a. [ad. Gr. tbpv- 
nip- {. ilpv-s broad + tcip-as horn -f -ous.] Hav- 
ing broad horns. 

1836 in Smart ; and In mod. Diets. <. 

Enrygnfttluras (yn-ri gni)»s), a. [f- Fr. 
eurygnaDte (f. Gr. ilpv-s broad + yraB-os jaw) 4- 
-ous.] Having a broad upper-jaw. 

>878 Bartley tr. Topinarets Anthrop. n. I. aox The 
second, a Mongolian, with the face broad, in consequence 
of the prominence of the cheek-bones (curygnathous). 

Eurypterid (yu®ri*ptcfrid). Palmont. [ad. 
mod.L. Eurypteriam pi., f. Eurypterus name of 
the typical genus, f. Gr. tipv-t broad -f w ripbv 
feather, wing.] 

One of a group of fossil Crustacea, abundant in 
the Silurian and Devonian periods, some of which 
attained a large size. The name is due to a pair of 
broad swimming appendages, the hindmost of a 
series attached to the cephalo- thorax. 

1871 Hartwig Subterr. Iv. ii. 125 Contemporaneous with 
the Trilobites were the Eurypterids, which vary from one 
foot to five or six feet In length. 187a Dawson Earth 4 
Man iv. 71 Eurypterids. .with powerfullimbs, long flexible 
bodies, and great eyes in the front of the head. 

Burystoxnatous (yiwi^tp-m&tos), a. [f. Gr. 
ebpv-t broad 4- irrduo, ar 6 par-os mouth 4 * -ous.] 
Wide- mouthed. Chiefly of serpents: Having a 
distensible mouth. 

1878 Bbli. GegenbaueVs Comp . Anal. 463 The two halves 
of tne jaw are movably connected together in the eurysto* 
mat ous Ophidii. 

Eurythm, etc. : see Eurhythm, etc. 
Etliebiaa (yt/gf'bi&n), a. and sb. [ad. L. Euse- 
bidn-us, (. Buse bi-us,] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Eusebius, a. A distinctive 
epithet applied in the 4th c. to the Arians, from 
tneir leacler Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia. 

(Mod. writers have often regarded it as referring to his 
contemporary Eusebius of Caesarea, whose theology was 
rather semi-Arian than Arian, and who formed no party.) 

1883-3 Sch afp Relig. Encycl. I. 161/3 Gregorius, a 
bishop of the Euscbian party. 

b. Pertaining to Eusebius of Caesarea, or the 
historical works written by him. Eustbian Canons : 
an arrangement of the contents of the four Gospels 
into ten classes of passages, according as the 
passages occur in Matthew, Mark, Luke, or Tohn 
alone, or in any one of the nine possible combina- 
tions of two or three out of the four. Numerals 
referring to these canons are often found in MSS. 
of the Greek N. T. and of the early versions. 

s86o Angus Bible Handbk. 23 To these [Ammon ianl 
sections Eusebius . . adapted his tables of references, called 
from him the Eusebian Canons. 1870 Br. Chr. Wordsworth 
N. Test. 1 . xxv, The Eusebian Canons of the Four Gospels. 

2. Eusebian pear: (the original has chresttem 
see Bon-christian under Bon.) 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xiii, You shall eat good 
Eusebian and Bergamot- Pears. 

B. sb. A member of the Eusebian sect. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Eusebians t a sect of Arians, socalled 
on account of the favour shown them by Eusebius, bishop 
of Caesarea. >828 Penny Cycl. X. 95/1 s.v. Eusebius , 
The party to which he [Eusebius of Ciesarea] attached him- 
self were called Eusebians, from their leader Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. 

Hence Buae'bianise v. intr., to incline to Euse- 
bian views. Buse bianiaing ppl. a . 

1888 T. W. Allies Holy See 0. vi, The great letter of St. 
Julius to the Eusebianising btxnops at Antioch in 343. 
Euftk&ri&n (y£skc» ri&n), a. and sb. [f. Basque 
Euskara, Eskuara , Uskara , the Basque language.] 
Basque; used bv some ethnologists to designate 
that ore- Aryan element in the population of Europe, 
which they suppose to be typically represented 
by the Basques. 

1864 I. Taylor Words 4 Places (1873) 1x3 The black- 
haired, short-statured race which is found . . in parts of 
Wales is undoubtedly of Ugrian or Euskarian. not of Celtic 
blood. 1870 Huxley in Contemp. Rev. 5x9 The people of 
Spain and of Aquitaine at the present day must be largely 
4 Euskarian 9 by descent. x88s Comh. Mag. Dec. 733 The 
Portland of the earliest Celtic or Euskarian settlers. 1883 
G. Allen Colin Clout's Card, xxxix, The Euskarians are 
separated in our island from the Anglo-Saxons and Danes 
byfaj long interval. 

Buffitaohian (ytfst^ki&n), a . A not. [f. Eu- 
stachi-us name of a celebrated Italian anatomist 
(died 1574) 4- -an.] Used as the distinctive epithet 
in the names of certain anatomical structures or 
organs which were discovered by Eustachius. 
t Eustachian medulla : the medullary portion of 
the kidneys. Eustachian tube (occas. E, canal ) : 
a canal leading from the upper part of the pharynx 
to the cavity of the tympanum, which it appears 
to supply with air: hence Eustachian Catheter, 
an instrument for inflating the Eustachian tube 
with air# Eustachian valve \ a membranous fold 
at the orifice of the vena cava inferior, which in the 
feet us directs the current of blood from this vessel 
to the foramen ovale and left auricle# 
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■U8TOHAOHIC. 

1741 Monro A not. Nerves (ed. 3) 15 The Kidneys, .have 
a reticulated Cortex of Vessel*, from which the Eustachian 
or Bellinian Medulla, consisting of longitudinal Fibres and 
a few longitudinal Blood Vessels, proceeds. Ibid. 114 Part 
of the Eustachian Tube. 1935 Wathsm Hawing in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. a >5 , 1 took that opportunity to examine the 
eustachiao tube of each ear. itpR. Knox Cloquet's A mat. 
6 Jo The. .Eustachian Valve. 1*70 T. Holmes Syst. Surf. 
(ed, a) III. 389 Recourse must be had to the Eustachian 
catheter. says Huxlky Pkyt. vilL 313 The function of the 
Eustachian tube is probably to keep the air in the tympanum 
. • of about the same tension as that on the outer side. 

t Enstomaxhio, a. Obs . ran— 1 , [f. Gr. <6- 
ct 6 pax~os good for the stomach (f. Eu- + 
erdfsaxot stomach) + -10.] Good for the stomach. 

1661 Lovell Hist. A uim. 4* Min. 343 Diphilus saith they 
are eustomachick, but preferreth the rosted before those 
that are boiled. 

t Enstomaxhioal, a. Obs . ran- 1 , [f, as 
prcc. + -al.] — prcc. 

16S7 Tomlinson xenon's Dis/. 308 Gentle Purgatives and 
eustomachical Medicaments, .are assumed, 

ElUrtO‘maohoUS f a. ran . [f. as prcc. A -ous.] 
4 Having a 'good digestion ; easy of digestion 1 
(* 5 W. Soc. Lex. 1884). 
fiustrydge, obs. form of Ostrich. 

Enityli (yarstoil), a. and sb. Archil, [ad. L. 
eustyl-os , a. Gr. sCorDXot with pillars at the best dis- 
tances, f. «$- (see Eu-) + crrvAof pillar : cf. F. eustyle ,] 
A. adj. Of a building, colonnade, etc. : Having 
the space between each successive pair of columns 
equal to two diameters of a column and a quarter 
or half diameter. B. sb. The distance itself. 

(1363 Shutk A rchit. Fj a, Eustylos. .thedUtaunce bet wen 
the . 3. pillers to be . 3 . Diameters & a quarter . . but at 
the furdest . a . Diameters and a halfe or . 3.] 1896 Phil- 
lips, Eustyle. the order where Pillars are rightly placed ; 
the Intercolumniations being two Diameters und a Quarter. 
*775 R- Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1835) I. 152 The Tem- 
ple was in antis , or of the eustyle species. 183s Gell Pom* 
/eiana I. v. 80 The distance of two diameters and a half 
called the eustyle. 1876 Gwilt Archil . 839 The diastyle 
and eu&tyle intercolumniations are very convenient in use. 

Eutaidte (yatarkaait). Geol. [f. Gr. <$- (sec 
Eu-) + arrangement + -jtk. 

The name was given by Fritsch and Reiss, Geol. Betchni - 
bung Tenerife (1868) 414.] 

A rock consisting of layers of different kinds of 
lava lying regularly one above the other. 

1879 Kutlky Study Rod* xii. 333 The cutaxites of the 
Canary Islands, .are agglomerate and banded lavas. 
Hence Butaxi'tlo a. % of the nature of cutaxite. 
*884 G. H. Williams in Amer. Jrttl. Sc. Ser. m. XXVIII. 
361 1 he structure termed by Fritsch and Reiss * Eutaxitic * 
. . observed in acid lavas like trachyte and phonolite. 

+ Eutaxy. Obs. [a. F. eutaxie. ad. Gr. cbrafla 
good arrangement, f. etfreurros well-arranged, f. *5 
well + rdotruv to arrange.] Good or established 
order or arrangement. 

1614 T. Adams Devtfs Banquet 51 Let not Gods eutaxie, 
Order, by our friuolous scruples be brought to ataxie, Con- 
fusion. 1849 Needham Case of Comnav. 18 Those two can 
never be secured, nor any politicall eutaxie, good Order, or 
Tranquillity maintained. 1675 R. Burtiioggk Causa Dei 
411 The Eutaxie and Goodly order of the World. *677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 159 Plato makes Justice to be 
the <vr«£ta, Eutaxie of moderate empire. 

Enteotio (ywtektik), a. 8 c sb. [ad. Gr. sZrtjieros 
easily melting (f. «w- Eu- + nj/r-civ to melt) + -ic.] 
A. adj. Characterized by eutexia ; of a nature 
to melt easily. B. sb. A eutectic substance. 

188$ Athemeurn 38 Mar. 413/3 The temperature of lique- 
faction of a eutectic substance is lower than the tempera- 
ture of either, or any, of the metallic constituents of an 
alloy. *884 Atcle/iad Oct. App. 3 Eutexia .. applies to 
compound bodies in chemistry 1 whose chief characteristic 
is the lowness of their temperature of fusion.' They are 
henceforth to be called eutectics. 

II Euterp* (y* : t 5 \ip* ). [mod.L., a. Gr. Ebrlpwrj 
the name of one of the Muses (goddess of music), 
f. <8 well + ripw-uv to please.] 

1 . Bot. A genus of palms of extremely graceful 
habit, sometimes nearly a hundred feet in height. 
(Treas. Bot. 18 66.) 

2 . Astron. The 27th asteroid, 

** 7 , Lardmer & Dunkim Handbk. Astron. xv. (ed. 3) 334 
The planet Euterpe was found on the evening of the 8th 01 
November 1853, by Mr. Hind. 

Euterptaa (ywt§\xpfcn), a. [f. L. Euterpe, a. 
Gr. Vtintpmri (see prec.) + • ah .] Pertaining to the 
muse Euterpe, or to music. 

Mod. A performance that would have been barely credit- 
able to the * Euterpean ' or 4 Philharmonic * Society of a 
country town. 

Euttxia (yistc-ksi*). [a. Gr. *bnf(ia 9 f. cfl- 
(see Eu-) + rfjneiv to melt.] The quality of melting 
easily, i.e. at a low temperature. 

1884 [see Eutectic]. 1885 Athenseum 38 Mar. 4x3/3 The 
phenomena of eutexia. .as it has been named by Dr. Guthrie. 

EnthJUIMift (y*)*nli'zi&, -siS). [a. Gr. rfto- 
ya ala, f. •£>- (see Eu*) a bbvar-ot death.] 

1 . A gentle and easy death. 

1846 Bp. Hall Balm Gil 3J7 But let me prescribe and 
commend to thee, my sonne, this true spirituall m canes of 
thine happy Euthanasia. 1709 Toiler No. 44 P 3 Give me 
but genUt Death : Euthanasia, Euthanasia, that is all I 


implore. xt68 Burke Ccrr. (1844) 1 . 155 At her age, no 
friend could have hoped for your mother any thing but the 
Euthanasia. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. II. v. v, Not a tor- 
lure death, but a quiet euthanasia. 1873 H. C. Wood 
Thera/. (1879) 330 ft has been very largely employed to 
induce euthanasia in advanced stages of phthisis. 
fig. >8x3 T. J lfferson Writ. (1830) IV. 22s We must leave 
. .to others, .to prepare this euthanasia for Platonic Christi- 
anity. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby vu, lit, This euthanasia of 
the day exercises a strange influence on the hearts of those 
who love, 

2 . The means of bringing about a gentle and 
easy death. Also Irons j and fig. 

174a Hume Essays (1875) I. xao Death is unavoidable to 
the political as well as to the animal body. Absolute monar- 
chy, .is the easiest death, the true Euthanasia of the 
British constitution. 179a A. Youni; Trav. Prance { 1794) 
I. 11. xi. 414 If they [great cities] conduct easily to the 
grave, they become the 
lout 


they [great cities] 

best euthanasia of too much popu- 


Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1 . xa The true Eutha- 
nasia of religious dissension . . is in the Thousand.and-Onc 
sects, whereof none shall be before or greater than another. 
186a Mr rivals Rom. Em/. (1865) 111 . xxviil 333 The true 
euthanasia she discovered, it is said, in the bite of the asp. 

3 . In recent use : The action of inducing a gentle 
and easy death. 

Used es/. with reference to a proposal that the law should 
sanction the putting painlessly to death of those suffering 
from incurable and extremely painful diseases. 

1869 Lecky Euro/. Morals 1 . xi. 233 An euthanasia, an 
abridgment of the pan^s of disease. 1873 L. A. Tollk- 
machk in Fortn . Rev. r cb. a 18 All person* who feci a lively 
interest in the mitigation of human suffering, should re- 
joice that the very interesting essay on Euthanasia . . has 
been published in a separate form. 1873 — in S/ectator 
aa Feb. 240 Euthanasia would be.. no more demoralising 
than capital punishment. 

lienee ( rare or nottce-wds.) Buttuutaaian a., of 
or pertaining to euthanasia. ButhanaalEat, one 
who advocates euthanasia. (Sec Euthanahia 3.) 

1873 Con tern/. Rev. XXI. 706 Mankind at different 
stages of culture differ utterly as to the morality of suicide 
ana 'euthanasian' homicide. 1884 L. A. Tollkmachk 
Stones of Stumbling 5 The Euthanasiasts must be admitted 
to have Rained the day. 

EntMZlMy (ytfjwnasi). Now rare. [Angli- 
cized form of Euthanasia. Cf. Fr. euthanasie .] 
» Euthanasia i ; also fig. 

1633 Karl Manck. Al Mortdo (1636) 164 Augustus Caesar 
. . so often as he heard of a man that had a quickc passage, 
with little sense of p&ine, he wished for himselfe that Eutha- 
nasie. at 6 J 7 B- Jonson Underwoods , Eu/heme ix, Dare 
I profane so irreligious be, To greet or grieue her soft cu- 
thanasy. 1738 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Ash. sSat Dk 
Quincey Cor fees. (1863) 340 The practice, .tends to a natural 
euthanasy. 1863 Syd, Dobell Love, The swift cuthanasy 
of her last change. 

Eutha*natize, v. nonce-wd. irans. To subject 
to 'euthanasia*. 

1873 S/ectator 33 Feb. 341/1 , 1 saw a crab cuthanatising a 
sickly fish, doubtless from the highest motives. 

Enthntro'pic (y//J>itftrp*pik), a. Seismology . 
[f. Gr. sbbihi straight A rp 6 no-s direction + -ic.l 

x88x J. Milnks in Nature No. 632. 126 In other shocks 
normal or direct vibrations are the most prominent. These 
shocks might be called euthutropic. 

*t EnTOytty. Obs. Also 7 euthymie. [a. Gr. 
svOtifiiti, 1 . *b- (see Eu-) + 0 bp 6 s mind, mood.] 
Cheerfulness, tranquillity. 

i6»a Cockeram, Euthymie , Hearts-ea.se, quietnesse. 1671 
H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 221 Tranquillity, or, to speak in 
Greek . . euthymie, or quietness of mind. 1730-6 Bailey 
( folio), Euthymy. 1773 tn Ash. 

Eutopia (ywtuu-pia). [f. Gr. «{r- (see Eu-) + 
r6wos place. First used by Sir T. More or his 
friend Peter Giles (see quot. 1516), with a play on 
Utopia (f. Gr. ob rowos, ana hence « 4 no place, 
land of nowhere *),the name of the imaginary coun- 
try described in More's famous book with that title. 
Some later writers have misused the word for Utopia , 
imagining the latter to be an incorrect spelling; 
others have correctly used the two words in an an- 
tithesis.] A region of ideal happiness or good order. 

[*516 Sia T. More or P. Giles Hexastichon Anemolii 
Poete Laureati. prefixed to Uto/ia. Vtopia priscis dicta ob 
infrequentiam, Nunc ciuitati* aeraula Platonic* . . Kutopia 
merito sum vocanda nomine.] 1356 R. Robinson tr. He a ti- 
ttle hon in More's Uto/ia (ed. a) S vij a, Wherfore not 
Utopie, but rather rightely My name is Eutopie, a place of 
felicitie. 1393 Sidney A/ol . (1891) 19 Sir Thomas Moore's 
Eutopia. 1610 Th. T h[orpk] Ded. Healefs St. A ug us finds 
City of God. Then [when Healey translated Hall's Mttndux 
Alter et Idem, he treated] of a deuised Country scarse on 
earth, now ot a desired Citie sure in heauen; then of 
Vtopia, now of Eutopia. «i6sa Overbuiy A Wife (16x8) 
355 Certain edicts from a Parliament in Eutopia. 1638 
* eatley Strict . Lyndbm. 11. 33 No more. . than Jt will prove 
there is a Commonwealth in Eutopia. 

t Eutra*peliM, v. Obs. [f. Gr. «4rp4#«X-or 
(»ee next) + -izk .1 (See quota.) 

*636-8*. Blount Glouogr ., Kutra/eUu , to treat civilly, 
or use courteously. 1773 Ash, Eutra/etize , to behave 
courteously, to use civility. 

t Emtxm*paly. Obs. rare. K Gr. tbroawekta, 
f. ibrpdw€\os pleasant in conversation, f. et well + 


rptweiv to turn. 

Th< 


IT»« Gr. word is used by Aristotle tor 1 pleasantness in 
conversation ' (one of the seven moral virtues enumerated 


by him); in the N. T. {P/h. v. 4) for reprehensible levity 
of speech (A. V. 4 jesting \ The quot*. below merely reflect 
these uses.) 

1396 Advice Gen. Assemb. in J. MeMtts Diary u84-») 
350 AUchrologte, eulrspeUe, using vean and profane 10m- 
pany. 1698 Piiillifs, hutra/efy, courtesie, urbanity. 1773 
Ash, Eutra/ety % courtesy. 

Bntrophio (ywtrpfik), a. and sb, rath. [f. 
next + -ic!j A. adi. Tending to promote nutrition. 
B. sb. A cu trophic medicine. 

( 1884 Syd. Sot . Lex. s.v. , The chief cutrophics are mercu- 
rials, the preparations of iodine, bromine, etc. 

SutropAJ (yit tr/h). Path. [ad. Gr. *brpo<pia t 
(. tZ well + rpli/ety to nourish.] Good nutrition, 
tyai in Bailey ; *®47 in Craig ; hence in mod. Diets. 
SutyeUan (yMti kiUn), a. and sb. Also 6 
Butiohian, 6-7 -ean. [ad. L. Eutychidn-us , f. 
Eutych-cs + -ian.] 

A. adj. Of, ]>crtaining to, or adhering to the 
doctrine of Eutychcs, a presbyter of Constantinople, 
in the 5th cent., who maintained that the human 
nature of Christ was lost in the divine. B. sb. 
A member of the Eutychian sect. 

Clement in Strype Etcl. Mem. 111 . Am». lxi. 914 
From all Arians. Kutichiau*. and all other heretikes. 1399 
Fulkk He skins Pari. 1B7 ' 1 'he Eutychian hcresie . . ae- 
nye<l the trueth of Christes body after the adutiation therof 
to the Diuinitie. 1633 Pagiii Christianogr. 1. ii (1636) 176 
The Armenian* are fudged by manie to be Eutichean here- 
tickes. 1714 Waierland A than. Creed vii. 103 It cannot 
reasonably be set lower tliun the Eutychian times. iSSs-e 
Sciiakf hncycl. Kelig. Kneno l . 1 . 975 'The measures which 
were employed against the Eutycniuns wete rather harsh. 
Hence Buty ohlaniom, the Eutychian heresy. 
x6ia Brerewood Lang. A Rehg. xxi. 186 Eutychianisnic 
so mightily prevailed in those parts. 1846 G. S. Faki r 
Trcutar, Secession tyaThc Eutychian ism which Dr. Moehler 
would make the badge of. .the Protestant System. 
Snxenit* (y« k*/iiait). [f. Gr. hos- 

pitable (f. «6- Eu- a biros stranger) a -itk. 

So named by Schecrer in 1840 {Pogg. Ann. I.. *53) 4 on ac- 
count of the many rare constituents which it harbours '.) 

A mineral found in Norway, consisting mainly 
of niobate and titanate of yttrium. 

*644 Dana Min. 436 Euxenite comes from Jtilstei in 
Norway. 1873 Watxh Pow tui Chern. 378 It (Thorium J 
has since been found in Euxenite. 

Euseolit# (yuzrdUii). [f. Eu- a Zkolitk.] 
(See quots.) 

Shepard Min. 178 Heulandite . . Euzcolile. s868 
Dana Min, 443 In 1817, Breithaupt separated the two zeo- 
lites . . and called the latter cuxeolite. In 182a Brooke .. 
named the other heulandite. 

[E vacate ; a spurious word in Diets; see 
Evocatk.] 

Evacu&nt (fvx»‘ki/?ant\ a. and sb. [f. L. eva- 
cuant'Ctn , pr. pple. of cvacudre : see Evacuate.] 

A. adj. Med. That evacuates or tends to evacu- 
ate j promoting evacuation, cathartic, purgative. 

x8oo Med. JmF. IV. 214 Evacuant and debilitating reme- 
dies. 18x8 A. T. Thomson Lond. Dis/. 11. 41 Their general 
operation is evacuant, cither by the stomach, the bowels, or 
the skin. s88x tr. Trousseau \ Pidout* Treat. Thera/. 
j 68 Evacuant treatment in general. 

B. sb. 1 , Med. A medicine that promotes 
evacuation ; as a purgative, emetic, diaphoretic. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 173a Hist. Lift. IV. 9 Those 
stupendous Effects winch vegetable Concretes excite in the 
Body, both as Evacuants and Alterants. 1733 Torkiano 
.S ore Throat 32 The Emetic repeated did not act as an 
Evacuant in the least. 1830 Lindley Nat . Syst. Bot. 73 
Asarabacca is used by native practitioners in India an a 
powerful evacuant. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 2 
To the class of evacuants belong emetics. . and diuretics. 

2 . In Organs building, a valve to let out the air 
from the bellows. 

Evaou&t* (/Varki«,<fit), v. Also 6-7 evocuat. 
Pa. pple. 6-7 ©voouatfe. [f. L. evacudt - ppl. stem 
of evacud-re (Pliny), f. 2 out + vacuus empty. Cf. 
Fr. hiacuer. 

In class. L .Htacu&reU found only in Pliny, with the sense 
4 to empty (the bowels)'. 1 'he Vulgate and later law-books 
have the fig. sense * to make void, nullify ', which is rather to 
be regarded as parallel with the older sense than as developed 
from it, being based on the fig. sense of vacuus 4 void, null, 
of no validity The sense represented in branch II, where 
the obj. is the contents instead of the vessel or receptacle, U 
a development similar to that In to em/ty, Fr. vr der\ it 
occurs in mcd.L. in medical use ievacuare humores , etc), and 
hence in Fr. Ivacuer.] 

I. To make empty. 

* To remove the contents oj. 

1 . Irans . To empty, clear out the content! of 
(a vessel or receptacle). Chiefly in uses more or 
less technical ; To empty (the itomach, bowels, or 
other bodily organ) ; to deplete (the body) by 
purging or vomiting (formerly also by bleeding, 
sudorific!, etc.) ; to exhaust (of air). 

1341 Boordr Dyctary viii. 248 After you haue euacuated 
your body, and trussed your t 
1601 Holland Pliny xxxm t 

hath the name to evacuat both 1 

1644 Hammond Loyal Convert 13 Physicians evacuate the 
Body, sometimes by Vomit; sometimes by Purge, a i6$b 
Brows City Wit m. it 1 will prefer thee to. .make my Bed 
..and evacuate my Chamberpot. 1660 Boyle New Ex/. 
Pkyt. Mech. To Rdr. (1682) 5 Evacuate such Receivers till 
there be do air left in them. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 99 


rpoyntes, kayme your headc oft. 

fx. 443 The broth of these fishes 
both tne bellie and the bladder. 



EVACUATE. 


E VACXJ ATIONIST 


F 3 Had detached all liis Subject* and evacuated all his 
Store*. 174S Harti.f y < WseriK Man 1. ii. *15 The Con- 
traction ot the I«tcrymai (Hands, whereby they are eva- 
cuated. 1873 Hkiu ord Sutter's Pocket Bk . viii. (cd. a) 305 
In all cases of j*obomng, the first step is to give the anti- 
dote . . and then evacuate the stomach. 2883 Standard 31 
Jan. s/4 It is possible . .to evacuate them by cutting trenches 
through which the black ooze drains. 

b. absol. (In quot. + to let blood.) 

i6sx Burton A nat. Mel \ it. v. it. If the malady continue, 
it is not amis* to evacuate in a part in the fore-head. 

c. fig. in various senses. Const, of. In recent 
use esp . To deprive (a term, concept, etc.) of its 
contents or value. Cf. 4. 

1594 Hookkr Eul. Pol . iv. x. (i6u) 147 By euacuating 
< leane, and emptying the church of euery such rite and cere- 
mony. a 1653 S. Ward in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. xiii. 
5 Hath it (faitnj not sovereign virtue in it, to. .evacuate the 
intnd of all ill thoughts and pavsions. a *734 North Lives 
I. 8, I hope to evacuate my mind of every matter and thing 
1 know, concerning his lordship. 18*5 Coleridge Aids 
Kept. (1836) 150 They . . evacuate the term (spirit! of all its 
projier meaning. 1036-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxix. 
<1870)11. 384 Brown, .evacuate* the phenomenon of all that 
desiderate* explanation. 186a Mekiv ale Korn. Emp, (i860 
III. xii. 15 They sank into exhaustion, evacuated of all 
life and energy. 1869 Haddan A post. .S ncc. i. (1879) *5 
To evacuate the sacrament* of grace, and to regard them as 
merely acted prayers. 

+ a. refl . and intr. for refl. Of a body of water, 
etc : To empty, discharge itself. Also fig, Obs, 
17*5 Dr Foe Voy. round World (1840) 31 x At tne further 
end of the lake, they found that it evacuated itself into a 
large river. 176* Sterne TV. Shandy V. lit. 33 Such griefs 
I'vacuate theinsclve* best by that particular channel. 18x7 
Rkaiinge Trav 11 . 265 Where the canal evacuates is 
placed a net to catch what would pass off and bo lost. 

+ 2 . To clear (a place) of inmates, etc., (a country) 
of inhabitants, troops, wild beasts. Const, of. 

1607 Toi’SKt.L Four-f. Beasts (1673) That the whole 
countrey might be evacuated and quite cleared from wolves. 
1687 in Magd, Colt. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 81 To evacuate a 
whole College will be . . scandalous. 1704 Addr, Norfolk 
in Lend. (.las. No. 4068/2 A Great Monarch .. evacuates 
whole Countries, 1708 Ibid. No. 4463 h Evacuating the 
Kingdom of all Foreign Troops. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No 17 c p 14 In France they annually evacuate their streets, 
anil ship their prostitute* and vagabonds to their colonies. 
*753 Smouktt Ct. Fathom (1784) 34/1 Her room was no 
sooner evacuated of such troublesome visitants, than (etc.]. 
3 . Of an army : To relinquish the occupation of 
(a country, fortress, town, position). Said also 
of the general in command, or of the authority 
that orders the withdrawal. 

1710 Stekle Tatter No. 76 p 3 The Army, .had began to 
re pass the Mountain*, ami would shortly evacuate Savoy. 
a 174$ Swift (J.), The emperour . . never effectually eva- 
cuated Catalonia. *79* A need, Ilf. Pitt 111 . xxxix. is The 
French forces who had invaded and seized Turks island 
must immediately evacuate the same. 2840 Macaulay 
Clive 21 The garrison, in a panic, evacuated the fort. 1863 
Kingi.akk Crimea I. xxv. 433 She (Austria] summoned the 
Emperor Nicholas to evacuate the Principalities. *887 
Spectator 28 May 722/1 Egypt is to be evacuated within 
three year*. 

also/, i88x D11 i.on in Times 5 fan. 10/1 As soon as the 
army evacuates he can go back to his own home. 

b. gen. To quit, withdraw from (a place or 
apartment). Also absol, 

2809 W. Irving K nicker Ik (1861) 271 The burgomasters 
were not slow in evacuating the premises. 1830 Galt 
I anrie T. vii viii. (1840) 337 The other guests had evacu- 
ated the apartment. 1049 C, Broni ii Shirley xv. 226 Re- 
quest your friend Mr. Donne to evacuate. 1877 Farrar 
My Youth xxx. 303, I will evacuate it whenever you 
like 

* * To make void or worthless, 

+ 4 . To make void, annul, deprive of force or 
validity. Chiefly in religious and legal phrase- 
°l°Ky* (The earliest recorded sense in Eng.) Obs. 

15x6 Pilgr. Per/. (\V, de W. 1531) s Ccremonyes. .which c 
all were euactiate and made voydo by the paxsyon of our 
sauyour Jesu Chryst. 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 32 
Thys i* tne marke at the whyche the Deuyll shooteth, to 
evacuate the crossc of Chrystc. 2363 Davidson Answ. 
Kennedy in Wodr. Soc. Misc, 257 'lo have evacuat the 
Reasoni* of sour Buik. x6ss Bacon Hen. VI I , 81 Which 
defect . . would not euacuate a Marriage after Cohabitation 
and Actual Consummation, a i6s6 Sr. Andrew ks Serm. 
(1 856) 1 . 83 We evacuate the gift .. if we vouchsafe not to 
accept of it. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. iv. § 45. 913 
Words, which evacuate your objection. 1709 Stryfr A nn. 
Ref. 1 . ii. 62 Of which lands they had been thrown out in 
Queen Mary** reign, and their patents from king Edward 
evacuated. * 7®5 Palky Mor, Philos At 818) I. 141 A latitude, 
which might evacuate the force of almost all promises. 

II. To empty out (the contents of anything). 

+ 6. Of the action of a medicine, vomiting, etc. 
(rarely of a personal agent by means of medicine) : 
To clear out, get rid of, remove (a disease or 
humour). Alsoyf^. Obs. Cf. 1. 

1533 Klyot Cast. He It he 111. vii, Vnctions with oyles and 
oy utementes . . do shortely euacuate the fulnesse. 2602 Hol- 
land Pliny xxv. v. 3x7 The white tEUcbore purgeth] by 
vomit upward, and doth evacuat the offensive humours 
which causQ diseases. 167* Salmon Syn. Med, it. xlvi, 3x4 
A perfect Crisis Is that which evacuates all the vitlous 
Matter. 17x3 I. PrrrvRR in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 930 The 
Seed of thi* Plant evacuates yellow Choler. a 1716 SOUTH 
Serm. Uy 341 (T.) Fasting and humiliation is a sovereign 
remedy to evacuate all spiritual distempers. 1779 Johnson 
/., P Pope Wk*. IV. 85 Thomson declared hi* (Pope's) 
distemper to be a dropsy, and evacuated part of the water 
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by tincture of jalap. X790 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (ed. 
11) 553 The principal intention, .is to evacuate the offend- 
ing matter. 

8 . To void, discharge (excrements, etc.) through 
* any of the excretory passages * (J.) ; in mod. use 
only through the bowels or mouth, 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673! 39a That part . . will 
grow unto a head and break, evacuating great abundance 
of filthy matter. s66* Power Exp. Philo*. 1. 37 That 
I round hole near her [Black Snail 1 *] neck . . out of which I 
have observed some salivous Matter to be evacuated. 1766 
Alexander in Phil. Trans. LV 11 . 68 , 1 started up.. made 
some effort* to vomit, but evacuated nothing. 1800 Med. 
yml. IV. 386 About four pints of urine had been evacuated. 
x865Baring-Gould Werewolves x. 173 He evacuated such 
flood* of water that the mountain torrents were full. 

absol. 1634 J. Lkvett Ordering of Bees 59 They haue 
no Intraylls or other inward Organs, by which either to 
retaine or evacuat. 1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. (1672) 
104 A man that doth feed upon one dish at a meal shall no- 
thing near evacuate . . so quick or readily as one that dines 
upon two or more. 1703 Olivrr in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
2178 But no body ever saw him Eat or Evacuate. 

b. In wider sense (partly transf. from the above): 
To discharge, throw off, vent. Also fig. 

x6sa Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 146 Their houses are 
made . . with a laver in the toppe to evacuate the smoake 
when they make fire. s66s Geroier Princ. 20 The Lime 
having evacuated its putrefaction. x8x6 J. Scott Vis. 
Paris (cd. 5) 10 When a Margate hoy evacuates her cargo, 
the crowd on tne pier is usually considerable. 1841 Fraser's 
Mag. XXI II. 51 1 Judging from sentiments which he has 
evacuated in some of his public spoutifications. 

f 7 . To take out mechanically, leaving a vacuum 
or void ; to pump out (water) ; to exhaust (air). 
Alsojf?. Obs. cxc. in surgical use. 

2720 1 )K Foe Crusoe it. i, Any one would have thought 
that the native Propensity to rambling, .should bo worn out, 
the volatile Part be fully evacuated, 2752 Smollett Per. 
Pic. (1770) I. xiii. its The contents of his skull must have 
been evacuated. 1767 Gooch 'Treat. Wounds I. 295 A* 
much of the brain was evacuated, as wou’d fill a hen’s egg- 
shell. 177a Hutton Bridges 82 The water will ooze up . . 
in too great abundance to be evacuated by the engine*. 
1781 Cowi'RR Lett, s Mar., As much of the mould as can be 
taken out without disturbing the root* must be evacuated 
and its place supplied with fresh. 1704 G. Adams Nat. & 
Exp. Philos. 1 . iv. 137 The ascent of the quicksilver .. is 
proportional to the quantity evacuated by each turn. 2797 
M. Baillib Morb. A nat. (1807) na If, .the pus be evacuated 
externally, there will be a scar in the neck, 1877 tr. Ziems - 
sen’s Cycl. Med, XII. 10* The contents of abscesses have 
been evacuated in the following directions, 
b. intr. for refl. 

1643 R* O- Man's Mori. in. 13 A Vessell . . so sollid every 
where, that the Aire could not possibly evacuate. 1707 
Curios, in IIusl. * Gard. 261 The Sap •• turns aside ana 
evacuates by this Aperture. 

8 . To clear oat, remove (inhabitants, inmates, 
or troops), + Also intr. for refl. Cf. 2. 

a 1639 WorroN in Gutch Coll. Cur. I 220 Action had 
pretty well evacuated the idle people, which are the stock 
of rapine. 1669 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 233 The people 
that evacuate from us to Barbadocs. 1692 Beverley Thous. 
Years Kingd . Christ 23 Nor can he cease to Reign, till 
They [hi* enemies] are so Evacuated. 1698 Ludlow Mem. 
(1721) I. 179 The Garrison would be entirely evacuated 
before they could signify their Pleasure to the Army. 287s 
Daily Nrus 2 May 5/6 The wounded used to be stowed in 
it [the refreshment room at Mcaux] till the time came con- 
venicntly to evacuate them. 1884 Ibid. 5 .Mar. 5/7 He 
was evacuating the garrison and Egyptian inhabitants of 
that place [Tokar]. 

Evacuated (frae-kiw^ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed h] In the various senses of the vb. 

X684 R. Waller Nat . Exper. 63 He [Boyle] mention* 
a Larks living in the Evacuated Receiver .. about ten 
Minutes. xtos Canton in Phil. Trans . LII. 461 Within 
an evacuated glass ball. 1773 Horsley ibid. I. XIV. 236 
Columns of water, sustained in evacuated tubes of sufficient 
length. x8ss J. Flint Lett. Amer. 936, I took this oppor- 
tunity of reconnoitring the evacuated field. 

Evacuating (/V«-ki«i**tig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
f -ino*.] In senses of the verb. Also attrib. 

2594 Plat Trit wll-ho. 1. 97 The euacuating thereof [the 
vame of earth. 164a J. Eaton Honey*. Free Just\f. 40 
To the abolishing, evacuating, or utter vanishing away of 
sinne. x66o Boyle Netv Exp. Phys. Meek. xxiv. 188 Upon 
the evacuating of the Receiver. 2753 Torriano Sore Throat 
Pref. 15 For one Patient .. that dies by this Method, five 
will die by the evacuating Method. 1879 W. Houghton 
Sk. Brit. Insects 18 The evacuating ducts are constant. 

Evacuation (/Vrekiwi^-Jan). [ad. late L. eva- 
cuation- an, n. of action f. evacud-re*. see Eva- 
cuate.] The action of evacuating ; the condition 
of being evacuated . 

1 . spec. a. Med. The action or process of de- 
pleting (the body or any organ), or of clearing out 
(morbid matter, ‘humours , etc.), by medicine or 
other artificial means, rare in recent use. 

Befcre the present century the word was most frequently 
used with reference to bleeding j for this we have a large 
1 number of quotations, 

c 1400 Lanf rone’s Cirurg, (MS. A.) 100 Ofte tymes he hah 
. . to mychc cvacuacioun of blood. 2533 Elyot Cast. H tithe 
(2541) 53 *» To expcll the sayd excrementes are lx sundry 
kyndes of evacuation . . abstinence, vomyte, purgation by 
siege Jetting of bloudc, etc. 26 03 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
2327 Evacuation, or clensing the body by clistre. i6ex Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel ti. v. u. (1651) 398 Bleed on.. If the parties 
strength will not admit much evacuation in this kinde at 
once, it [bleeding] must be assayed again and again, 1632 
Biggs New Disp 136 One manner of evacuation of evil 


humours, purgation. 2748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xxxv. 
(1804) 999, I prepared tor this important evacuation [of 
blood), 1790 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (ed. xx) 217 The patient 
exhausted by mere evacuations, sunk under the disease. 
1S05 W. Saunders Min. Waters 467 This method.. seems 
to nave a preference over actual evacuation by the lancet, 
2836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 279/2 The evacuation of the con- 
tents of the rectum and bladder. 

b. Phys. The process of discharging (waste 
matter, etc.) through the excretory organa (now 
esp. from the bowels); an instance of this process ; 
a manner in which it takes place. 

CX331 Dewks Introd. Fr . in Palsgr. 1054 # A body., 
may not grow by the vertue of such degestion without 
expulsion or evacuation. 2603 Knoll it* Hist. Turks 
(1638) 176 After many euacuations, sitting down vpon an 
norncly bed [he] died. # 1643 R. O. Man s Mart. vii. 54 
The evacuation of seed in carnall copulation. *659 Ham- 
mond On Ps. evi, 1 5 Annot. 537 Nature , . seeks to dis- 
charge it selfe by the several evacuations. 1793 N. Robin- 
son Th. Physick 73 This Evacuation (perspiration) is by 
far the greatest or any in the Body. 1797 Pope, &c., Art 
of Sinking 75 Has had some poetical evacuation, and no 
question was much the better for it in hi* health. 274S 
Hartley Observ. Man 1. hi. 399 The causes of it are . . vio- 
lent and long-continued Passions, profuse Evacuations. 
2784 Johnson Let. x8 Mar. in Boswetl f The dropsy .. ha* 
now run almost totally away by natural evacuation. 2852 J . 
Davies Manual Mat Med. 375 To promote nlvine evacua- 
tion*. 285s Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 247 Under the 
terms crudity, coction and evacuation, were designated 
[according to the Humoral Pathology] the three principal 
periods of diseases. 

o. concr. Evacuated or excreted matter.^ 

2695 Hart Anat, Ur. 11. viii. xoo Other euacuations, both 
vpwards and downwards, came. 1799 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
(1802) I. xxiii. 119 Others . . will draw a man’s character . . 
merely from hi* evacuations. 2846 G. E. Day tr. Simon’s 
Anim . them. 11 . 384 Sometimes we find, in the deposit from 
these evacuations, small white or yellow masses. 

2 . gen. The action of emptying (a receptacle), 
or of removing (the contents of anything) so as 
to produce a vacancy ; the depletion (of a treasury, 
one’s resources, etc.). Sometimes with transf. 
notion of 1 a. Also fig. 

2598 Barcklky Felic. Man (1631) 400 They [Lawyers & 
Pliysicions] have one common end, that is gainc, & the 
manner of both their proceedings . . is — by evacuation ! 
a 1600 Hooker (J*\ Popery hath not been able to re-esta- 
blish itself in any place, after provision made against it by 
utter evacuation of all Romish ceremonies. 2640 J. Dyke 
Worthy Conimun. Ep. to Rdr., The continuall effluences of 
vertue out of Him . . is not the least evacuation at all unto 
Him. 2697 Potter Antiq. Greece 11. xix. (T.), Their trea- 
sury. .exhausted by so frequent evacuations. 2774 Gold»m. 
Nat. Hist . I. 52 It is pretty evident that their [grottoes’] 
evacuation has been owing to waters. 1806 Vince Hydro - 
stat. vii. 79 The evacuation made by so swift a current. 
2840 Macaulay Clive 30 Not content with these ways of 
getting rid of hi* money, [he] resorted to the most speedy 
and effectual of all modes of evacuation, a contested election. 
2869 Phillips Vesuv. lit. 48 After the extraordinary evacu- 
ation of the large crateral space. 2877 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl . 
Med. XII. Index s.v. 

+ b. The quantity removed by 1 evacuation*. Obs. 

2794 G. Adams Nat. 4 F.xh. Philos . I. iv. App. 136 The 
evacuations [if. of air] and the remainders do both of them, 
decrease in the same geometrical progression. 

fc. A clearing out, depleting (of population, 
etc.). Obs. 

2669-94 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) aox And if that evacu- 
ation [of population] be grown to an excess. 1677 Halk 
Trim. Orig. Man, U. x. 238 Let us also consider the vast 
Evacuations of Men that England hath had by Forcin 
Assistances lent to Forein Kingdom*. 1753 Mrs, Dklany 
A utobiog, (1861) III. 362 There will be a great evacuation 
at Bath of fine folks. 


8. Mil. fa. The clearing (a place) of troops {obs.). 
b. The withdrawal (by an army or commander) 
from occupation of a country, fortress, town, etc. 
o. The removal (of a garrison, the population of 
a place, etc.). 

1720 Land. Gas. No. 4666/x The Deputies, .have insisted 
. .on the Evacuation of the Kingdom of all Foreign Troops. 
1783 Chron. in Ann. Reg, 221 New York . . the final evacu- 
ation of that city. 1796 Burke Corr. IV. 354 An evacuation 
of the Mediterranean, as a preliminary to a war with Spain. 
2839 Thirlwall Greece IV. 225 They offered no concession 
beyond the evacuation of Deceiea and the Attic territory. 
2883 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xvii. 378 A declaration . . 
which made the further continuance of peace dependent 
upon the evacuation of the Principalities. 2880 McCarthy 
Own Times 111 . xxxiv. 99 The tune for the evacuation of 
the garrison came. 

attrib. s88o Webster (Suppl.), Evacuation day, the 
anniversary of the day on which the British army evacu- 
ated the city of New York, November 25, 2783. 

4 . The action of making void and of no effect ; 
cancelling, nullification. Cf. Evacuate v. 4. 

2650 Vina. Hammonds Addr. | 66 The suspension of the 
latter, farre from including the evacuation, or cancelling 
of the former. 2691 Beverley Thous, Years Kingd. Christ 
m Putting Them quite under his Feet, by that perfect dis- 
tinguishing Catargesis, or Evacuation of All Power, Motion, 
or Action. 2730 Johnson Rambler No. 32 ? so Sophisms 
tending to the confusion of all principles, and the evacuation 
of all duties. 

IDvacu&’ticmlat. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -iw.l 
One who advocates the evacuation of (an occupied 
territory). ' __ 

1W4 ]. Moaunr in Maem. Mag. July mo Then U no 
reason why annexationists and evacuationlsts should not 
continue their controversy on the floor of Parliament. 
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EVANESCENCE 


BraonatiTe (/Varkiw,/tiv), a. and sb. [a. F. 
fvacuatif, -iw, t hxscuer, ad L. evacudre : sec 
Evacuate and -ivk.] 

A. adj. That evacuates or empties (the bowels) ; 
cathartic, purgative, evacnant. 

1A1 CoTca.. Evacuate euacuatiue; purgative. iteS in 
Webstki; and in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. An evacnative medicine ; an evacnant. 
*$S$ Ridgusy Tract. Physick 50 Palliative U made . . by 

evacuative* and alteratives. 

Eraouatov (Me-kii/ttfttai). Also V -er. [f. 
Evacuate + -or.j One who or that which evacu- 
ates (in the senses of the verb). 

i6tt Coro a., Vuideur. a voydcr, emptier, euacuater. 
a Mo Hammond IVhs. I. 175 (T.) Be not too busy .. in 
excusing the great evacuatora or the Law. 1696 Edwards 
Denwmtr . Exist, 4 Provid. God u. 99 The cars are the 
evacuatora of the bilious excrement that flows thither. 17x8 
Quincy Cornel. Dhp. 63 The whole Materia Medica is ccr- 
tainly to be included under . . Alteratives, Evacuatora, and 
Restoratives. i8a8 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Eva'cnatory, a . and sb. Obs . rare . [f. prcc. ; 
see -ohy.] = Evacuant A. and B. 

1704 Gentleman Instr. (1732) 309 (D.) An imposthume 
calls for a lance, and oppletion for unpalatable evacuatories. 
*78 q W. Falconer Ess. Health Pert . Agric . 84 Medicines 
or the evacuatory kind. 

+ EvS'CUS, v. Obs . [a. F. hacue-r \ see Eva- 
cuate v.] In senses of Evacuate v . 

c 1400 Laufranc's Cirurg. (MS. B.) 17 He monte kunne 
evacuen liym |>at ys ful of euele hu mores. Ibid. 94 First 
euacue malancolient inater. 2x41 R. Copland Guy . 
don's Quest. Chirurg . , By the whichc incysyon the blodc 
euacueth. 

+ Bva'CUlty. Obs. rare — l . [f. E- frcfA 4- 
Vacuity.] A vacuity, vacancy. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist . xi. (*845) VI. 353 Fit it was there- 
fore so many evacuities should be filled up. 

Evadable (Avi*d&bT), a. In Diets, also eva- 
dible. ff. next + - able.! That may be evaded. 


dible. [f. next 4 - -able.] That may be evaded. 

1857 Dr Quincey ftidas Iscar. Wks. VII. 31 A piece of 
artillery, .not evadablo by any counter artifice of his op- 
ponents. 

Evade v. Also .SV. 6 avaid, ev-, 

ewaid. [a. Fr. foader, ad. L. evddfre, f. e out 4 - 
vddtre to go. Cf. Pr. evazir , Sp. evadir , It. eva- 
der*. (The trans. use does not occur in Lat. or 
mod.F., but is found in Fr. of the 15 th c.)J 

1. intr. To get away, escape : const, from , out 
of rare in mod. use. 

1513 Douglas /Etuis 11. viii. 10a All that fled war, and 
evadit Throw the dirk nycht. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. 

II. 6 61 That he micht nocht avaidout of thair handis. 1560 
Holland Crt. Venus 11. 184 Gif 3c wald fra this auenture 
ewaid. x6«a Bacon Hen. VII (J.), Hi* wisdom, by often 
evading from perils, was turned rather into a dexterity to 
deliver himself from dangers, than, etc. 1647 Lilly C hr. 
Astrol. lxvi. 403 He was brought to some trouble, but 
evaded. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 115 The serous particles 
evade Thro’Tn' open Pores. 1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or 
Even v. 33 The ‘ three of 'em *, as they were always numeri- 
cally reproached when . -a fowl evaded. 

T b. In a Lat. sense : To ‘ turn out * to be. Obs. 

1677 Gale Crt . Gentiles II. tv. 39 Doth it [the soul] not 
evade altogether happy, being freed from Error? 

2. trans. To escape by contrivance or artifice 
from (attack, pursuit, adverse designs ; an assail- 
ant, pursuer, or adversaiy) ; to avoid, save oneself 
from (a threatened evil or inconvenience) ; to 
elude (a blow), avoid encountering (an obstacle). 

13# Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 346 No vther wa tha micht 
cvaia his feid. 1607 Shake. Cor. 111. Hi. 3 If he euade vs 
there. 163a Massinger City Madam tv. ii, You that . .knew, 
in your accompts, To cheat my brother; if you can. evade me. 
1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 48 Hee might evade 
the accomplishment of those afflictions ne now but gradually 
endureth. x6to Milton Hist.EngbNV*. 1738 II. 16 Ocsar fore- 
seeing that the Britains. .would easily evade his Foot. 1703 
Pope Thebais 680 The Nymph, her father's anger to evade, 
Retires from Argos to the sylvan shade. 1807 /as. Johnson 
Orient. Voy. 9x8 Had we lain here. . we should have evaded 
mat part of the sickness. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 

III. x it The Crows were not to be evaded. 186 6 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt xxxvii, He evaded calamity by choosing privation. 
1887 Freeman Norm. Cone. (1876) I. v. 784 The ships evaded 
the obstacle. 1885 Manck. Exam. 5 May 5/1 A thief could 
evade capture by slipping out of one parish into another. 

3. In various applied or extended uses. 

a. To contrive to avoid (doing something) ; to 
4 get out of’ performing (a duty), making (a pay- 
ment), etc. 

17M De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 133, I always found 
something or other to say to evade the thing. 180a Med. 
7 ml. VlTl. 139 A design to evade the duties., t8p Ht. 
Marti neau Ireland 1x1 The people have discovered a 
method of evading the payment. 1898 Feoudr Hist. Eng. 
III. xlv. 65 Henry.. desired at first to evade a duty in 
which he had little interest at any time. 1887 Lady Her- 
1SRT Cradle L. vii. 173 The sheykh evaded translating them. 

b. To avoid giving a direct answer to (a ques- 
tion, reauest, charge) ; to put off (a questioner) ; 
to avoid or shirk tne discussion of (an argument. 


tion, reauest, chaigc) ; to put on (a questioner) ; 
to avoid or shirk tne discussion of (an argument, 
a subject). 

t6*4 Shaks. Oth. 1. L 13 He (as louing his owne pride, and 
purposes) Euadet them . . with Epithites of warre. 1877 Dry- 
den State o/Innoc. ni. i. Our question thou evad’st. 1771 
Junius Lett, IxiiL 3*3 He evades the charge . . by . . poor 


to meet, and not to attempt to evade, a 1848 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Few . 4> Punithm. via (18531 3*9 We have evaded no 
known argument and difficult)*. 1855 Macaulay Hist. hug. 
111 . 985 That question the Estate* of Scotland could not 
evade. 

O. To escape yielding to (an argument, claim, 
or obligation), admitting (a conclusion), acknow- 
ledging (a fact\ by means of sophistry. 

X830 Prynme AutuArmin. 195 For fear our Arminians . . 
should euade its force. 1864 H. More Myxt. Ini<j. xli. 40 
Nor can the demonstrativeness of this reason be eluded or 
evaded, a 1609 Stillingkl. (J.), My argument evidently 
overthrow* all that he brings to evade the testimonies of 
thefathera. 1799 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 89 Every 
moral obligation whatever may be evaded. 1734 Shkhlock 
Disc. (1759) I. i. 14 Can this truth be evadedor denied? 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xii. (1863) 179 Edward 
endeavoured, .to evade the force of the obligation. 

d, To defeat the intention of (a law, stipulation, 
etc.), esf. by specious compliance with its letter. 

1760 Goldsm. Cit. IV. lxxx, The same degree of cunning 
. .had taught the knave to evade the former statutes. 1B15 
Elphinstonk Acc. Caubuti 184a) I. 285 Few decent MusmiU 
mauns openly infringe a prohibition which it is so easy to 
evade. x868 I. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 285 Processes. . 
adopted for tne sake of evading the principle. 1884 Laiu 
Rep. 25 Chanc. Piv. 730 The object of the arrangement . . 
wa* to evade the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act, 

4. absol. pr intr. To practise evasion. 

4*17x8 South (J.), The ministers of God arc not to evade 
or take refuge in any of these two forementioned ways. 
x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit, India II. v. iv. 420 They evaded, 
procrastinated, and withheld rather than refused compliance 
with his desire. 1815 Macaulay Milton Ess. (1851) I. 17 
Ho hesitates ; he evade*. 

5. trans. Of things: To elude, baffle (efforts, 
vigilance, etc.). 

a 1716 South (J.), A contingent event baffles man’* know- 
ledge, nnd evades his jiower. 1857 Whkwkll /list. Indm t. 
Sc. I. iv. i. 188 These assertions . . long evaded refutation. 
1869 J. Martinkau Ess. II. 76 Some offences evade defini- 
tion. 

8 . nonce-use. To go out of. Opposed to invade . 
17*5 in Heame Langtoffs Chron. II. 442 Julius Ocsar 
having once and aj^aine audaciously envaded, and as shame- 
fully evaded, Britaine. 

lienee Evader, one who evades; in the senses 
of the verb. Shading vbl. sb. and pfl, a . Also 
at t rib. BwAlngly adv., in an evading manner, 
evasively. 

27x4 Edwards Freed. Will iv. i. 104 The Race is at an 
End, but the Evader is taken in hi* Flight. 1804-9 Landor 
Imag. Const. (1846) 11 . 218 Evader ! .. glad am I thut you 
have spoken the word. 1883 Ld. Brabazon in 19/A Cent. 
Nov. Boa Laws which can never be evaded without punish- 
ment swiftly falling on the head of the evader. s66a in 


ment swiftly falling on the head of the evader. s66a in 
Magens Insurances (1755) II. 6x8 For the evading of all 
Collusion and Suspicion.. it is stipulated that, etc. 18x7 
Byron Beppo xcvii, However, he got off by this evading. 
*$57 J* Sergeant Schism. Dispach't 356 To. .leave an evad- 
ing hole for the Dr. to say, afterwards, etc. 1846 Sir T. 
Brownk Pseud. Ep. iv. xi. 306 The wary and evading 
assertor. x8$8 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. v. vii. 137 Wolf, with 
bows down to the ground, answered always evudingly. 

Evods : see I VAns int. 

E vacation (fvdg^-Jon). Also 5 evagaoion, 
-cyon. [First introduced in the fig. sense 2 ; a. 
F. hjagation, L. rvagation-cm , n. of action f. eva- 
gar (. e out -f vagdrt to wander.] 

1. The action of wandering away, or departing 
from a specified locality, prescribed course, etc. ; 
rambling, roving ; an instance of the same. 

189s Ray Creation (1714) 330 Long ridges . . of mountains 
serve to stop the Evagation of the Vapours. *7x3 Dkkham 


serve to stop the Evagation of the Vapours. *7x1 Dkkham 
Phys.-Theol. (1737) 118 To Bridle tne Evagation of the 
Sound. 17x4 — Attro-Theol. vi, iii. (1760) 154 The pre- 
venting the evagation of the Planets, xto Landen Rot. 
Motion in Phil. Trans. LX XV. 338 Tnnt evagation is 
caused by the motive forces urging the body to turn about 
A B % AC t AD. conjunctly. x8os Paley Mi/. Theol. xxii. 
(18x9) 355 If tnc prevailing law had transgressed the limits 
above assigned, every evagation [of a planet] would have 
been fatal. 

b. In speech or discussion : A digression. 
a i6<6 Hales Gold. Rem . (1688) 571 They have held their 
Synod with delays, stays and evagations. 1887 Blacfau. 
Mag. Oct. 304 Leading us, even though by very tedious 


Mag. Oct. 304 Leading us. even though by very tedious 
evagations, up to a noble climax. 

f 2. Wandering of the mind, thoughts, spirit, 
etc- (Mentioned as one of the * branches* of 
Accidia or Sloth, one of the seven mortal sins.) 

c 14x5 tr. T. It Kempt/ Consol, in. xxvil, Restreyne all euel 
evagacions & all mi^ty temptacions. 150a Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. vii. 109 Euagacyon of thought is 


to gyue & occupye himselfe with talkynge in folysshe and 
vayne langage. 1503 Sheph . Kalender viL (ed. Paris) 51 
Heyr. .followyg the branchy* of sweyrnet, qwych ar ewyl- 
thoght, enwy of good . . ewagacyon [1508 Euagacyon), etc. 


c evades the charge . . by . . 1 


contemptible quibbles, itts Ht. Marti neau Ella of 1 
vi. 70 He evaded all inquiries as to his plans. 1848 Tri 
Mirac. xxxl (x86a) 437 Difficulties . . such as we are tx 


Antickr. 1. m. 161 That euagation of the soule . . is not ex 
fragilitate. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 63 The soul is 
. . moved . . even unto an ocstasie or divine evagation. 

+ 3. a. A diversion, b. A departure from pro- 
priety, an extravagance. Obs . 

*838 Walton in Relig, JVotton. (1679) 570 You married 
men are deprived of these evagations. 1849 J. Hall Motion 
to Pari. 8 Neither subject to these wildc evagations, nor 
savage rudenesses. 

Braginable (/vsrdjjnib’l), a. [f. next + 
•ABLE.] Capable of being evaginated or un- 
sheathed; protrusible. 


Eragiaatd (/Vard 3 in** 0 , v . [f. L. cvaginbC 
ppl. stem of rvagimi-te to unshcath, f. c out f 
vagina sheath.] trans . fa. To unshcath. Obs. " 
f o. To take grain out of the husk. Obs. o. 
Phys. To turn (a tubular organ) inside out ; to 
protrude by eversion of a tubular sheath. Hence 
Eva ginated ppl. a. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Evafiuatr, to draw out of a 
shcAth or scabberd. x66i Lonkll Hist. Anim, 9 f Min . »8i 
The greater lead, and the lesser evaginnte the come. 1877 
Huxley Aunt. Inv Anim. iv. sio The caecum is next 
evaginated or turned inside out, and the embryo has the 
form of a phial, of which the evaginated caecum is the 
nock. 

Eiragination (/V:vda;in^^n). [ad. 1.. n>a- 
gindlibn em, n. of action f Pvagind-re : set* prcc.] 
a. The action or process of evaginaling. b. totut. 
A result of this process. 

1663-76 Huliokam, Evagiuation, an unsheathing, a draw- 
ing out of the sheath. 1781-1800 Bailkv, hvagiuation, 
an unsheathing, 01 drawing out of a Sheath or Scabbard. 
1877 Huxley A Hat. Inv. Anim . iii. 135 Very slight pressure 
causes the thread to be swiftly protruded, apparently by a 
process of e\ agination. x88o Athemrum 30 Nov. 748 /a 
Kvagirmtions of the wall* of tne oral giooxe. 

t Eva'gne, V. Obs. In 6 .SV . evaig. [a. OF. 
cvaguc-r, ad. L. evagd-ri to roam about, f e out 
+ vagdn to wamler.J intr. To wander about. 

*533 Hkllknuen Livy u. (1R33) ' 1 ‘he Equis .. sufferit 

thair cnemyih to evaig [L. vaeari). 

Eval (rvM),<r. tare l . [f. L. tvv-um age 4 - -at. ; 
cf. Cokval.] ( )f or pertaining to an age ; age-long. 

1791 Addr. to A bp C anterb. 67 age, and a«M»*uN, eval, 

Improperly everlasting, do not convey the idea* of a pro|H*r 
eternity. 18x8 in 'J odd ; and in mou. Dias. 

Evaluable (/Vorliw&bT), a. [1. next ; cf. esti- 
mate % estimable.'] That can be evaluated. 

1880 Cmtemp. Rev. XXXVII. 480 1 -ovc, delight, adora- 
tion are only scientifically expressed a* unknown fones and 
quantities not at present evaluable. 

Evaluate (Awli/^rit), v. [f. Fr. faalu-cr (sec 
next sb.) 4 - -ATE*b] trans. a. A/ath. I'o work out 
the 'value' of (a quantitative expression); to find 
a numerical expression for (nnv quantitative fact 
or relation), b. gen. To 4 reckon up *, ascertain 
the amount of ; to express in terms of something 
already known. 

184s W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces i cd. 6)61 An attempt to 
evaluate numerically the mechanical equivalent of the thci- 
mal unit. 1874 W. Wallace Hegel's Logit 8n God . muxt 
be known and evaluated in terms of thought. 1886 Bali. 
Story 0/ Heavens 527 No attempt can be made at pivsent 
to evaluate the date of that epoch. 1890 Athenaeum 29 
Mar. 407/3 The method of evaluating the aloiorplion of 
different thicknesses by comparison with u polarizing photo- 
meter. 

Evaluation (Me li«,r» Jon), [a. Fr. £ valuation , 
f. / valuer , f. /- — es- (:— I,, ex) out 4 - value Va I, UK.] 

1. The action of appraising or valuing (gocxls, 
etc.); a calculation or statement of value; •- 
Valuation. Now rare. 

X751J Magrns Insurances II. 13T When a ceitaln Kvahin- 
tion is admitted in the J^olicy, no Brctnium cun be demanded 
back. X804 Cole 11 rook it ifusb.tp ( outturn e lUngal (ih*M 
54 The usual evaluation of different artit lex of produce. 
1850 Mkrivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 1 . ii. 58 The evaluation of 
his treasures has l>ccn preserved. 

2. The action of evaluating or determining the 
value of (a mathematical expression, a physical 
quantity, etc.), or of estimating the force of (pro- 
babilities, evidence, etc.). 

*779 Ingknmous/ in Phil, Trans. I.XIX. 395 This evalu- 
ation was made Indore the new discoveries upon the nature 
of nitre and charcoal. 1790 Gibbon Misc. IVhs. (1814) 111 . 
5<x> His evaluation lof the tnansus] would produce two hun- 
dred, or more probably twenty thousand English acres. 
x8s8 Edin. Rev. XLVllI. 51 j The evaluation of certain 
sorts of evidence. 1846 Mn 1. Logic m. xviii. | 3 Before 
applying the doctrine of chance* . . the foundation must be 
laid for an evaluation of the 1 bailees. 1887 Athenaeum 
2 Anr. 452/1 The author’* . evaluation of some terms in 
the [lunar] theory, .was thereby lost. 

EvtH8l08 (ev&nc's), v. [ad. L. evdnesep-re, f. 
e out 4- vdnescHre to vanish, f. vdnus empty, insub- 
stantial, Vain. Cf. Evanihh.] intr. To fade out 
of sight, 'melt into thin air , disappear; chiefly 
fig Also in scientific use, To disappear, become 
effaced ; said e.g. of markings or organs in plants, 
or of the edge of a polyhedron when two adjacent 
faces are made to rotate into one plane. 

x8ss De Quin' ey Confess. (1B62) ^9 A single psychological 
discovenr, tnerfore, caused my musical anticipations to evan- 
esce. 1054 Fader Growth in Holiness xx iii. <1872)472 Ax 
soon a* these spiritual favours are known they will evanesce. 
X857 Whkwfll Hist. Induct. Sc. III. 366 Tne intermediate 
corolla having evanesced. *875 Iowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 77 
This general notion . . evanesces before the dialectic of So- 
crates. 

EvanMceno# (ev&nc*s£ns). [f. Evanescent 
a. : see -KNCK.] 

1. The process or fact of vanishing away. 

* 75 * Johnson Rttmbler No. 156 P 2 The great principles 
of truth, .fade at last in total evanescence. I hid. No. 163 
t 5 'l*he sudden evanescence of hi* reward. 1789 Driest ley 


in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 140 The almost total evanescence 
of both of them [nitrous and dephlogisticated air), when they 
are very pure, and mixed in due proportions. 1833 Brew. 
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step Nat, Magic it 99 The circumstances under which these 
evanescences would take place. 1849 Mas, Somkrville 
Counex, Phys. Sc. xxi. sot Varying through all degrees of 
brightness down to total, or almost total evanescence. 2878 
Lecky Eng. tn 18M C. II. ix. 52a A great variety of causes 
had led to the gradual evanescence of dogmatic teaching. 

2 . The quality of being evanescent ; tendency to 
vanish away. 

18. . Smith Addr. Mummy Poet Wks. (1846) 15 Statue of 
flesh ! Immortal of the dead t Imperishable type of evanes- 
cence. xSjo Blacktv. Mag. XXVIII. 731 The shadowy and 
fleeting evanescence . . of the regal office and functions. 
«* 4«-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. ii. <1876) 46 This evanescence 
and lubricity of all objects . . lets them slipthrough our fingers. 

3 . cotter . An evanescent thing, rare. 

1830 Blacktv, Mag. XXVII. 848 That most celestial 
Evanescence— a Lunar Rainbow. 

t Eronrseenoy. Ohs. [»ee -inct.J - prec. 

. ««♦ H More Synopsis Pro/h. , My si. Iniquity 204 *1110 
bottomless pit ; For so ufivaoot may signify as well as the 
Sea, or Abolition, or Evanescency. 

Evanescent (ev&ne-sent), a. [a. Fr. Evanescent , 
nd. L. evdnescent-eMy pr. pple. of ivdnesctrc (see 
Evanehok).] 

1 . That is on the point of vanishing or becoming 
imperceptible. In Mathematics, said of a diminish- 
ing quantity : That is at the instant of becoming 
zero ; infinitesimal. Hence transf. of things : Im- 
perceptibly minute, too small to perceive. 

1717 J. Krill Anlm.lEcon. (1738)41 The smallest Capil- 
laries or evanescent Arteries. 1708 Wollaston Rclig. Nat. 
i. 31 To render the crime evanescent or almost nothing. 
at 761 J. Cawthorn Wit 4- Learn. Poems (1771) 73 How 
the moon was evanescent, Was now an orb, ana now a 
crescent? ittoHokslky in Phil. Trans. LX. 437 note, The 
particles of light, which fall upon the evanescent rone., are 
os that evanescent annular space which they cover. x8ti 
Wood Optics iv. 56 The limiting ratio of an evanescent arc 
to its sine is a ratio of equality. 1849 Mrs. Somerville 
Conns. x. Phys. Sc. xxvi. 276 A quantity so evanescent thnt 
it is hardly possible to conceive a time when a change will 
become perceptible. 188a Proctor Earn. Sc. Studies 29 
Our knowledge, .has in reality but an evanescent range. 

2 . That quickly vanishes or passes away ; having 
no permanence. Said of appearances, conditions, 
impressions, etc. 

Thomson Spring 148 The melting Pulp Of mellow 
Fruit, the nameless Nations fccd[*) Of evanescent Insects. 
1790 Johnson Rambler No. 60 P 11 The incidents which 
ive excellence to biography are of a volatile and evanescent 
ind, *784 Cowrr.R Task v. 167 A scene Of evanescent 
glory. 18x6 R Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 301 Evanescent, 
when the colour remains as long as the mineral is in a state 
of fusion, but disappears on cooling. x8s8 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxi, The Duke of Rothsay, whose virtuous feelings were os 
easily excited as they were evanescent. 1836 Hor. Smith 
Tin Trump. (1876) 971 [The] Pen which gives ubiquity of 
permanence to the evanescent thought of a moment. 1876 
Dimiring Dis.Skin 41 Macula: are evanescent or permanent 
According to their cause. 

b. Bot . of parts of plants : Not permanent. 

1776 Withering Brit. Pianist *796) IV. 189 Curtain white, 
evanescent. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 361 Liparis. .glands 
evanescent. 

Hence Swiuirfloaiitljr adv. 

18(47 in Craig. 1863 Bushnkll Vicar, Sacr. it, Iv, Y49 
Evanescently dim to our feeling. 187* Argosy XVI. 200 
The colour flitted evanescently. 1881 Daily New* 25 July 
5/9 Kindliness, slightly and almost evanescently .. tempered 
by a sort of indulgent scorn. 

Evanescing (cv&ne-siq), ppl. a. [f. Evanesce 
• f -ing -.1 That passes quickly away. 

1803 Mea. Jml. Xl V, 537 Symptomatic fever of a mild na- 
ture took place about the 9th day, and the usual evanescing 
course followed. 1847 Emerson Ripr. Men, Sivedenborg 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 328 It is dangerous to sculpture these 
evanescing images of thought. 

Evangels evangile (Me'ndgcl, -il). Now 
anh. or rhetorical. Forms : a. 4 evangil, 5 
evangille, -ylle, 6 ewangyle, 4-7, 9 (rare) 
evangile. fi. 4 aphet. v angel (fe vangel for 
p' evangel), 5 ewangel, 6-7 evangell, 5-7, 9 
evangele, 4- evangel. [ME. evangile , a. OF. 
tvangij)le (mod.F. Evangile ), corrcsp. to Fr. 
evangels , Sp., Fg. evangelio , It. rvangelio, ti>angtfo 
(aphet. vangelio, vangel 6 ), repr. Eccl. I-at. evange - 
litem: see Evangkly. The 0 forms are due to 
the influence of the Lat. spelling. 

In England the word was in 17th c. already archaic and 
purely literary, hut in Scotland it remained in current use, 
as a synonym forgvj/r/, until a still later period. At the 
present time it is chiefly used in transferred sense, or with 
allusion to the etymological meaning ‘good news'. The 
prevailing form now Ls evangel \ but a Tew writers of the 
present century have preferred evangele , evangile, either 
to distinguish the word from Evangel 9 , or merely for ar- 
chaistic effect.) 

I. In various senses of Gospel 
1 . The * good news * of redemption to the world 
through Jesus Christ ; the religious teaching con- 
tained in the New Testament ; the Christum re- 
ligion. 

a 1340 II am role Psalter cxviii. 72 Ijighe of god is mouth 
i s Rangel, c 1399 Pol, Poems (1859) ll. 10 Crist had him 
self, how that we scnulden prcchc, And to the folk his evan- 
gde teche c 1415 Wyntouh Cron. vii. vii. 294 Nowcht he 
P* Lauchr of he Ewangyle. 1598 Knox First Blast ( Arb.) 
31 And worthy is thy sonne Christ le*u«, to haue his Euan- 
gil and glorie aduanced. 1578 Godly 4 Spiritual Songs 
(1801 * 183 Priests, takc)our staffs And preich the evangel 1 on 


sour feit. 1841 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. lit (1851) 158 The 
heavenly mimstery of the Evangel. 1633 Gouge Comm. 
Heb. xiii. 9 An Evangile (as the Scots according to the 
Greek notation, term it), that is good or glad tidings. i8eo 
Scott Abbot ii, That worthy man. .teacheth the Evangel in 
truth and sincerity. Ibid, xxii, Your ears . . deceived you 
when they were closed against the preachers of the evan- 
gele. 1839 H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg. viii. (1857) 107 All the 
other ministers of the Evangel. 2835 R. Williams Rational 
Godl, xiv. 907 The spirit 01 the Evangile, 1884 Cmgrcga • 
tionalist June 459 The gospel is the evangel, 

b. The * Gospel dispensation/ 

1360 Conf. Faith Kirk Scott. (1811), As the fetheris vnder 
the law , . Sa . . we now, in the tyme of the Euangcll, haue 
twa chelf Sacrament!*. 

2 . a. The record of Christ's life as contained in 
the Four Gospels. 

1303 Gower Con f. Ill, 34 How that this vice U for to 
drede In thevangfie It telleth plcine. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 136/1 That our lord hath sayd in the holy euangylle. 
155a Abp. Hamilton Cateck. (1884) 35 Christ in the evangil 
. .confermU the same promU. 1588 A. King tr. Camsius* 
Co tech. 76 b, Y* testimonies baitb of y« Kuangell and of y* 
Apostle S. Paul ar verray plane. 1838 J. M artineau Studies 
Car. 972 The ground worlc . . of the triple Evangile, 
b. One of the 4 Four Gospels'. 
c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) xv. 67 He made )>e Ewangcls, in 
he whilk e* helcfull teching and sothefastnes, > ip&a Aar. 
Hamilton Cateck. (1884) 95 The wordU writtin in S. 
Mathewis evangel, a X631 Donne Let. to Sir G. Moore 
Wks. (od. Alford) VI. xevi. 414 The Evangile* and Acts 
teach us what to believe, but the Epistles of the Apostles 
what to do. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 60 Luke* Greek, 
both in his Evangel a* also in the Acts of the Apostles, is 
most. .eligant. x$a8 Lamb in Life 4 Lett. xvi. 153 The 
Quakers are the only professors of Christianity as 2 read it 
in the Evangiles. 18 86 Neale Sequences 4 Hymns 39 
Those infrangible Evangels, welded by the Holy Ghost. 

3 . pi. Copies of the Gospels ; a book containing 
them, used to impart sanctity to an oath. Kare 
in sing . ; at t rib. in evangel-book. 

< *386 Chaucer Man of Laid* T. 568 A Briton hook, 
written with Kuaungilcs Was fet, and on this hook he swoor 
anoon. X489 Caxton Faytes of A. ill. viii. 184 lie is boundc 
unto hym by othe upon the holy euangilles. X535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. a8 And swoir also vpoun the evangell buik. 
1609 Skene Reg. Mai., Sc. Act. Rob/. II. 51 The Earle of 
Carrik.. made his aitn the halie Eu-angcllis being tuiched 
lie him. 2886 Burton Arab. Nts. (abridged) I. 233, I con- 
jured him by the Evangel to alight at my house. 

4 . transf. + a. Something * as true as gospel \ 
x6i9 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Kuangell , true expounding 

x6aa Bacon Hen. VH. 145 The Attaint upon a false Verdict 
between party and party, which before was a kind of Euan* 
gilc, irremediable. 1639 Drvmm. of Hawth. Cons id. to 
Pari. Wks. 186 That the covenant be, .esteem’d in all times 
coming, the first evangel. x66x Colvil Whigs Supplic . 
(1751) >36 That . . Merline’s prophesies (are] evangels. 

b. A doctrine or principle (pertaining e.g . to 
politics, social reform, or morals) to which 4 sav- 
ing ' efficacy is attributed. Sometimes with some 
notion of the etymological sense i good news \ 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 109 La carriirt ouverte 
aux talent .. which is our ultimate Political Evangel. 1863 
Sat. Rev. XIX. 623/2 The law of trust is to be henceforth 
applied under the inspiration of this new evangele. 1879 
Contemp. Rev. XXXVI. 290, 1 do not announce a new and 
perfect evangel to be ushered in by loud flourish of trumpets. 

II. 6. In etymological sense: A message of 
glad tidings. Also (nonce-use), a song of joyful 
promise. 

184a Longf. Slave Singing at Midn. vi, What holy angel 
Brings the slave this glad evangel ? 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Drama of Exile Poems I. 14 Our requiems follow fast on 
our evangel*. 

Evangel 2 (/Vse* nd^c!). [ad. Gr. *v&Yf*\of 
bringing good news, f. well + dyyf A \uv to an- 
nounce J A proclaimer of the gospel ; «= Evan- 
gelist. 

*893 Iwe below). 1614 Stirling Doomsday 2nd Hour 
xxxviii, When the Euangell most toyl’d Soules to winne. 
i860 C. Sangstkr Hesperus 13 We heard the evangel* relate 
the glad story. >866 Neale Sequences 4 Hymns 757 The 
great Evangel of Patmos. *878 S ymonds Sohh, C am/ane/la 
xxxv, The true son* of perfidy. .Calling themselves evangels 
of the faith. 

Hence + Sva ngelahlp, the office of evangelist. 

i3M Bilsom Govt, Christ's Ch. 933 No part of their Euan- 
gelsnip. 

Evknge'lian, a . Gr, Antiq , rare- 1 , [f. Gr. 
(rd) tbayylKia (pi. of tvayy Ihiov: see Evangely} 
4 - -an.] Evangelian sacrifice \ transl. of Gr, ra 
ibayfiXta, the sacrifice offered in token of gratitude 
on receipt of good news. 

x8o8 Mitforo Greece xxxv li. IV. 357 Twice had the 

evangelian sacrifice been performed, as it thanks were due 
to the pods for signal victories. 183a W ebster Evangelian, 
rendering thank* for favors [citing MitfordJ So in later 
Diets. 

Evangelio (fv&n-, ev$nd£e’lik\ a. and sb. 
Forms: 5-6 evangelik(e, -yke, 6-8 -iok(e, 7 
-ique, 7- evangelio. [ad. late L. evangel ic-us , a. 
Eccl. Gr. t bayyt\itc 6 t,(. tvayyihior : see EvANGgLT.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Gospel. 

a. Of or pertaining to the Gospel narrative, or 
to the Four Gospels. 

1594 Carxw Huang* Exam, Wits xv. (1506) 32* That 
this doctrin is true and catbolicke, the letter of the Euange- 
ticks text prooueth. <11711 Ken Hymns Ftstiv . Poet 
Wks. 1721 1 . 393 His Evangelick Volume to compleat. a 1806 


S. Horsley Serm. (1811) 313 The evangelic maxim, that 
4 no man can serve two masters *. 1838 Sears A than, il x. 
933 So we understand the Evangelic narrative, 1883 Sal- 
mon Introd. N. T. viii. 121 note, It is an arrangement of 
the Evangelic text in the form of a harmony. 

b. Of or pertaining to the faith or precepts of 
the Gospel, or to the Christian religion ; pertaiiflng 
to, or characteristic of, the Gospel dispensation* 1 

130a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) 111. ii. 143 Those 
y* whiche haue auowed pouerte euangelyke. 1343 Jove 
Exp. Dan. ii, In the tother parte (as St were with an euan- 
gclik sermone) he calleth them all and vs to the knowlege 
of cryste. * 569 . J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Arses 
68 b, Farre from the Euangelicke doctrine and holy Canons. 
1653 Milton Hirelings wks. 1738 I. 581 In the first Evan- 
gelic Times. 1700 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 197 That 
primitive evangelick poverty. 1806 A. Knox Rem. f I. 12 
His (Boethius’) book 4 De consolations Philosophies ' is 
Platonic not evangelic. 1843 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. 
iv. (ed. e) 64 Let the younger scholar be taught, .the grounds 
and motives of evangelic obedience. 1806 J. M artineau 
Ess. I. 412 A Hebrew ode was made to yield evangelic 
dogma. 

o. Evangelic I'rophct : see Evangelical i c. 

1683 E. Hooker Prcf. Ep. Pordagt's Mystic Div. 14 
Peruse that Vers of the Evangelic Prophet, if this iniquitie 
be purged from you, etc. 

f d. In uncertain sense ; perh. * pious '. Obs. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. 1 How hat olde euangelik 
men, and feble in kynde, my*te be restorid, and haue a)en 
her firste strenk)>ia of ^ongpe. Ibid. 11. ic To reduce an 
oold feble euangelik man to pe firste strenkpe of jongbe. 

2 . As the designation of a sect or party. (Now 

usually Evangelical.) 

a. « Evangelical 2 a. 

1383 Stocker Civ. Warn* Lowe Countries t. 33 b, The 
Euangehke Churches both of hygh and lowe Germanic. 
a 1649 Drumm. op Hawth. Idea Wks. aao Two eminent 
religions, .the Roman, and that which i* protest ant or evan- 
gelick. 1738 Hist . Europe in Ann. Reg. 50/9 They had 
rather a contrary effect in rousing the whole evangelic body 
to a sense of their own denser. 179a Burke Let. to Sir 
II. Langrishe Wks. VI. 318 When the three religions were 
established in Germany, they were, .declared to be Evan- 
gelick, the Reformed and the Catholick. 

b. — Evangelical a b. 

281a J. J ebb Corr. (1834) II. 197 A far nearer approach 
to the genius of a hierarchy than we can at all discern in 
our evangelic churchmen. x8ia Scott Wav. xxx, 1 have 
never been able to discover which he belonged to, the evan- 
gelic, or the moderate party in the kirk. 1830 P. Crook 
War of Hats 24 Why not excite petitions to proscribe The 
chapels of the evangelic tribe?, 1874 Spurgeon Treat. Dav. 
Ps. Ixxxv. Introd., The purely evangelic annotators [in 
contrast with the sceptical]. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . The adj. used absol . : see A. 1 c. Obs. 

<9x617 S. Hikmon Aarcm's Bells (1623) xx Jerome sticks 
not to call hem [Esay] an Evangelicke. 

+a. A Protestant; « Evangelical B. i. Obs . 

2616 Brent tr. Sarpt s Council Trent (1676) 387 The 
Protestant* did increase in Germany, and the Evangeliques 
did multiply amongst the Sui*xes. 1660 Rlomr Fanat . 
Hist. i. 5 iTiey (the Anabaptists! . . troubled the Evange- 
liques more than the papists. 1088 True Spirit qf Popery 
6 He made a Gaol of his own House, such was his in- 
veterate Malice against the Evangelic*. 2709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. I. i. 41 Now did both the Evangelics and the Papalins 
bestir themselves for their parties, *758 Jortin Erastn. I. 
449, I abhor the Evangelics. 

+ 3 . A member of the Evangelical party, Obs , ; 
=■ Evangelical B. 2 . 

282a A. Knox in J, f ebb's Corr. ,(1834) II* 100 A good 
evangelic, mild and pious, rooted in the ways of worthy 
Wilberforce. 

Evangelical (fv&n-, ev&ndge’lik&l), a . and 
sb. [f. prec. + -AL.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Gospel. 

fa. Of or pertaining to the Go»pel narrative, 
or to the Four Gospels ; contained or mentioned 
in the Gospels. Obs . ; «= Evangelic i a 

*553 T. Paynell (title) The Pandectes of the Euangelicall 
Lawe ; comprisyng the whole Hystorie of Christes Gospell. 
2383 Stubbes A nat. Abus. 11. 90 Thorough the whole euan- 

S ehcall historic. 2397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xl. | a What 
isorder is It if these few Evangelical Hymns . . be . . every 
day rehearsed ? 2660 Burney IWp*. Aaipor (s6xt) 39 The 
King, .commissionates every active hand in Israel, (Ike the 
Evangelical Centurion. <11703 Burkitt On N. T. Luke 
i. 79 In this evangelical hymn there is a prophetical pre- 
diction. 2732 Chambers Cycl. a. v. Harmony , Evangefical 
Harmony, is a tide of divers books, composed to shew the 
. .agreement of the accounts given by the (bur evangelists. 

b- Of or pertaining to, or in accordance with, 
the faith or precepts of the Gospel, or the Chris- 
tian religion; pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
the Gospel dispensation. 

* 53 * Tindalb Exp. St.John (1537) 92 He exhorteth them to 
procede constauntfy in tne cuangcucall truth. tgBi ?. Bell 
H addon** Answ. Osor. 103 Tne Evangelical! PhiJoephye 
doth call us higher. 16*9 W. Perkins Cases Conte. 31 A 
stirring vp of the heart to Euangelicall sorrow. 184a 
Rogers Naaman 41 In legal, and evangelkall respects. 
2699 Burnet 39 Art. x. (1700) 293 Faith . . separated from 
the other Evangelical Graces. 2730 Berkeley Serm. Wks. 
2871 IV. 641 Not lip-worship, nor will-worship, hat inward 
and evangelical 278s Priestley Corrupt. Car. 1 . 11. 164 
There is nothing evangelical ; all is legal and carnal 2839 
Ykowkll Anc. Brit. Ch. il (1847) 10 He ha* taken away 
. . the legal priesthood, that he may establish . . the evan- 
gelical priesthood. 1838 Mabsden Early Purii. 18 Their 
detestation of the papacy and their views of evangelical 
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truth, were confirmed. 1873 Manning Mixtion H. Ghost i. 13 
The one great evangelical gift . .is the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

a Evangelical prophet : a designation of Isaiah, 
representing the view that his writings describe 
prophetically the life of Christ, and the state of 
things tinder the Gospel dispensation, and that 
they abonnd in anticipations of the doctrines re- 
vealed in the Gospel. 

The idea is due to St. Jerome, In whose writings it fre- 
quently occurs in various forms : e. g. he says {Ad Pauiam, 
Wks. 1575 HI. 18) that Isaiah * non tarn prophet* dicendus 
est quant evangelista.’ 

1 $47 Homilies 1. F ailing from God n. (1859) 83 The evan- 
gelical Prophet Esay..doth teach us. 158$ Abf. Sandy* 
Serm. (1841) 8 Our evangelical prophet Esaias hath, .most 
lively described and set forth the nativity, .of our Saviour 
Christ to judge the quick and the dead. 1609 Evelyn 
Acetaria (1729) x68 The Evangelical Prophet adumbrating 
the future Glory of the Catholick Church. 177# Bp. R. 
Lowth Isaiah Prelim. Diss. (ed. 12) 5a The sublime and 
spiritual uses to be made of this peculiarly evangelical 
Prophet. 1853 Maurice Proph. if Kings xiii. aa6 He 
(Isaiah] is often called the evangelical prophet ; by which 
it is meant that he is especially the prophet of the Messiah. 

d. Of a person : Imbued with the spirit of the 
Gospel, rare. 

1768 Sterne Sent . Journ. (1775) xoi, I am so evangelical 
in this, and have such a fellow-feeling for whatever is weak. 

2 . Since the Reformation adopted as the desig- 
nation of certain theological^ parties, who have 
claimed that the doctrines on which they lay especial 
stress constitute 'the Gospel’. This claim is of 
course disallowed by their adversaries, but (as in the 
case of other self-assumed party names) the desig- 
nation has received the sanction of general usage. 

a. — Protestant. Now only with reference to 
Germany and Switzerland, where its German and 
French equivalents are also applied in narrower 
sense to the Lutheran as distinguished from the 
4 Reformed * or Calvinistic Church. In the German 
Empire * The Evangelical Church * is the official 
name of the established Protestant Church of 


Prussia, formed in 1817 by the union of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed churches. 

153* More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 353/a Tindall himsclfc 
would© no less© wer© done . . then would hy* euangdicnl 
brother Bams. 1381 W. Stafford Exam. Comp/, iii. 
(1876) 94 Every bishop should ycrely kcepc a sinodc in his 
diocess© of all euangelicall jfcrson*. 16x9 A rraign. Barne* 
veil in The reformed euangelicall religion. 1097 Evelyn 
Numism. viii. 265 The Evangelical Churches in Germany. 
1706 W. Thomson Watson's Philip III. (1839) 345 They 
should maintain two companies of evangelical soldiers. 
184s S. Austin Ranks ' s Hist. Ref. 111 . v. iii. xog The 
evangelical communes became aware of their superiority. 

b. From 18th c. applied to that school of Pro- 
testants which maintains that the essence of 4 the 
Gospel 1 consists in the doctrine of salvation by 
faith in the atoning death of Christ, and denies 
that either good works or the sacraments have 
any saving efficacy. 

Other features more or less characteristic of the theology 
of this school are : a strong insistence on the totally ae- 
praved state of human nature consequent on the Fall ; the 
assertion of the sole authority of the Bible in matters of 
doctrine, and the denial of any power inherent in the 
Church to supplement or authoritatively interpret the teach- 
ing of Scripture ; the denial that any supernatural gifts are 
imparted by ordination ; and the view that the sacraments 
are merely symbols, the value of which consists in the 
thoughts which they are fitted to suggest. As a distinct 
party designation, tne term came into general use, in Eng- 
land, at the time of the Methodist revival ; and it may be 
said, with substantial accuracy, to denote the school of 
theology which that movement represents, though its earlier 
associations were rather with the Calvinistic than the 
Arminian branch of the movement. In the early part of the 
19th c. the words 4 Methodist * and 4 Evangelical’ were, by 
adversaries, often used indiscriminately, ana associated with 
accusations of fanaticism and * puritanical ' disapproval of 
social pleasures. The portion of the 4 evangelical ' school 
which belongs to the Anglican church is practically identical 
with the 4 Low Church * party. In the Church of Scotland 
during the latter part of the x8th and the early part of the 
xpth c. the two leading parties were the 4 Evangelical * and 
tne * Moderate * party. 

[1747 Doddridge Life Col. Gardiner 162 It was his de- 
liberate Judgment, that the Law should be preached, as 
well as tne Gospel and hardly any Thing gave him greater 
Offence, than the irreverent Manner in which some, who 
have been ignorantly extolled as the most zealous Evan- 
gelical Preachers, have sometimes been tempted to speak of 
the former.) 179s Hamfbon Mem. J, Wesley III. 61 What 
are usually called evangelical views of religion. 1809 R. 
Southey in Q. Rev. I. 195 The Wesleyans, the Orthodox 
dissenters of every description, and the Evangelical church- 
men may all be comprehend -d under the generic name of 
Methodists. Ld. Cock burn Mem. 1. 43 The prin- 

ciples and feelings of the persons commonly called evan- 
gelical were the same then as they are now. 184a Dickens 
A men Notes (1850) 38/2 Evangelical ladies there are, like- 
wise. whose attachment to the forms of religion, and horror 
of theatrical entertainments, are most exemplary. >871 
Blackie Four Phases l 54 The sacred-sounding columns 
of an evangelical newspaper. 1889 Diet. Nat. Bug. XVII. 
433 Erskine was. .devoted to the doctrines and aims of the 
evangelical party in the church. 

8. Of or pertaining to an evangelist, or preacher 
of the Gospel, rare ♦ 

169s Hobbes Govt, f Soc. xviL | 23. 321 The Apostolicall 
work© indeed was universal! . . the Evangelical! to preach, 
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or to be publishers of the Gospell among the infidels. 1794 
Godwin Cal. Williams 991 He [the vicar J condescended, 
with his evangtlical hand, to guide the plough. 

B. sb. 

1 . A Protestant ; in mod. use esp. a German Lu- 
theran, or an adherent of the national church of 
the German Empire. See A. 2 a. 

133* More Confut. Tindale Wks, 352/1 Those euaungeli- 
catles thelmselfe cease not to pursue and punish* . . their 
euaungelicall bretheme. i860 Froijok Hist. Eng.V.ps 
Clergymen professing to be Evangelicals held four or five 
livings, and officiateain none. 1878 in Grove Diet. Mut. 1 . 
109 He [Veit Bach] Is said . . to have moved into Hungary 
with many other Evangelicals for protection from perse- 
cution. 

2 . A member of the Evangelical party, esp. in 
the Church of England. Cf. A. 2 b. 

1804 R. Southey in Ann. Ret*. II. 189 The history of this 
society is truly characteristic of the Evangelicals. 1807 — 
Esprtellds Lett. (18x4) II. 359 [Whitfield's) preachers were 
usually called by her [Lady Huntingdon's] name, which 
they have now aropt for the better title of Evangelicals. 

Newland Lett. Tractar. 77 We claim the Evangelicals 
of the last generation as our fellow workers. t 06 s Pusrv 
Truth Eng. Ck. 4 Ever since I knew them . . I have loved 
those who are called 'Evangelicals*. 1876 M. Daviks 
Unorth. Lond. 374 Dr. Arnold defines the Evangelical to 
be 'a good Christian, with a narrow understanding*. 

Hence Sranf^lleftllty, Mvangelioalnesa 



1837 De Quincey in H. A. Page Lift (1877) II. xviii. 129 
One of the Edinburgh Professors, and notorious for his 
evangelicality. 1643 J. Goodwin Ihhoc, 4- Truth Tri. 63 
Mr. Prynne by representing my Parish as divided, disor- 
dered by my Independent way, hath rather given testimony 
to the truth and cvangelicalnesse of it. 1730-6 Bailey (folio*, 
Evangelicalness , the having evangelical quality. 

Evangelicalism (i'v&n-, ev$n|d£e lik&li z’m\ 
[f. prcc. + -is*.] The doctrines and modes of 
thought peculiar to the Evangelical party ; ad- 
herence to that party, 

1831 Edtn. Rev . LI II. 305 We have always thought that 
the worst things about Evangelicalism were its exclusive- 
ness, etc. X871-S Gko, Eliot Middiem. xvi. (D ), Evan- 
gelicalism had cast a certain suspicion as of plague-infection 
over the few amusements which survived in the provinces. 
1884 A. M. Fairbairn in Cott/em p. Rev. Mar. 371 An age 
ueary of a hard and pragmatic evangelicalism. 

Evangelically (Tv* n*, ev*n|d^e liklli), adv. 
[f. ns prec. + -ly*T In an evangelical manner. 

1 . As the Gospel requires ; in accordance with 
the spirit of the Gospel ; from the point of view of 
the Gospel. 

16*4 Ger Foot out of Snare 14 The least sin, legally con- 
sidered, is damnable: though evangelically, the greatest of 
all is pardonable. 1654 Trapp Comm. Nenemiakx. 9 1 And 
keep my Commandments * — Evangelically keen them : for 
with a legal obedience none can. 1673 Ladyt Call. 1. v. 
2 Socrates has excellently (1 had almost said evangelic ally) 
efin'd, the best way of worshipping God, to be the doing 
what he commands. 177a Fletcher Logic a Gtnev. 63 
Agreeably to that evangcfically-legal proposition. 

2 . According to the principles of those called 
Evangelicals. 

143a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 639/2 When our euaun- 
gehcal englishc heretiques fall in acquaintaunce. . with some 
of our marchauntes fact ours, they mylke them so euaungeli- 
cally, that, etc. 1890 Diet. Nat. Blog. XXI. 14/a His 
parent* were . . by no means 4 evangelically* religious. 

Evangclican, a. and $l>. [f. Evangelic + -an.] 

A. adj. « Evangelical A. 2 b. 

>847 Dk Quincry Protestantism Wk*.fi86a)VII. 100 Dis- 
tinguishing between the Romanist and tne Newmanite, on 
the one hand, between the Calvinist and the Evangelican 
man. on the other. 

B. sb. - Evangelical B. 2. 

Mivart Content/ . Evolution 1 16 The heartfelt piety 
of the evangelican protest against the cold formalism of the 
established clergy of that time. 

Hence XvaAgrUeanltm - Evangelicalism. 

1887 Benham Diet. Rejig. 412 Evangelican ism is essenti- 
ally tne theology of the inner life of the individual soul. 

Evangruciam. rare. [f. Evangelic a. + 
-ism.] - Evangelicalism. 

«*>7 Southey in Life (1850) III. 92 In spite of hi* evangel!- 
cism, I always expected great things, from the proof he had 
given of very superior powers. 1864 Sat. Rev. XVIII. 
^90/1 The rei^n of Evangelicism had discountenanced debts 
incurred in this quarter. 

Svangeli*oity. [f. a* prec. + -ity.] The 
quality of being evangelical. 

18.. Eclectic Rev. (Ogilvie*, A thorough earnestness and 
evangelidty. 1839 J. H. Newman Anglo-Amer. Ch. Essays 
(1872) I. 365 Apostolicity. .is one side, one whole aspect of 
Christian truth, and Evangelicity is another side. 

t Evange’licly, adv . Obi. - Evangelically. 

*678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 15 Both are Evangelicly 
possible, through tbe habitual and actual assistances of the 
Spirit of Grace. 

Evangelifflll (/Varnd^liz’m). [f. Evangel 
+ -1311,0% if ad. GT.**itayy*KuTfs6i t f. tbayy^CtaOcu : 
see Evangelize. Cf F. Lvang/lisme. In sense 2 
f. Evanoel-io + -ISM.] 

1. Tbe preaching or promulgation of the Gospel ; 
performance of the function of an evangelist. 

a x6a6 Bacon New Ail . fi6<o) to Thus was this Land 
saved from tnfidelitie . . through the Apostolicall and Mira- 
culous Evangelism© of S. Bartholomew, 18x3 Examiner 
18 Jan. 35/1 Evangelism or the Announcement of Good 


Tidings. 1837 T. B. Bunting Life J. Bunting I. vil. 94 
The Sunday school, .never to be entered, .in any spirit but 
that of an earnest evangelism. 

2. a. Attachment to or profession of evangtlical 
doctrines, i.e. m Evangelicalism (chiefly in dcri> 
sive or hostile use), b. Tbe faith of the Gospel. 
(rare.) 

a. t8ta Religionism t6 But lectureship requires, Grave 
face, evangelism and curbed desires. imi B/ackiv, Mag. 
XXlX. 96 Attacking what it calls evangelism and Duritan- 
Um. 1840 Mrs. Gore in Netv Monthly Mag. LX. 52 
Taking his sly aim ftom behind the whited wall of evan- 
gelism. 1876 Mist Braddon J. Haggard's Dan. II. 95 
Triumphant party cries and watch-words of evangelism. 

b. 184a Faber Provincial Lett. (1844) 11. 13 The sure 
test .. of soul-preserving Evangelism or of soul-dcstroy- 
ing Heresy. 1888 Spurgeon in British Weekly 3 Feb. *75 
Here is an inner core of Evangelism in which all true 
believers are at one. 

Erangtliftt (/Vwnd^lUt). Forms: 2-4 
ewan(i)gellst6, 3-8 evangelist^, -rate, (4 
euuan-, evaungelist, -istte\ 4- evangelist. 
Also 4 afhet. (after pi) wangelist(e, -yst. [a. Fr. 
hanglltstc, — Pr., Sp. and It. evangelista, ad. L. 
evannelis/a, ad. Gr. ibayytXxarlit, agent-n. f. «i*xy- 
y«A : see Evangelize.] 

1 . One of the writers of the Four Gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 8s Seint luhan h© ewangeliste in 
apocaupsi. c las* Juliana 31 pe wot Ides wealdentpat wist© 
scin iunan his ewanieelixte unhurt. ( 1*97 R. Giour. (1794) 
67 And sende Sent Mark be euangelist in to Kg\pt. a 1300 
C ursor M. 13977 (Gtttt.) Als tellis Tuca J>c wangeliste. a 1330 
Roland 4 v. 153 Jones broker. l>e wangelist. 1377 Langi . 
P. PI. B. x. 243 Cry*t eleptd nym-sclt so pc ewangrlUtcs 
bereth witnesse. 1480 Caxton Chrvtt. hng. 11. (1590) 14/9 
This Asarias and his sone Joas and his neve we Amasia 
Mathew the evangelist putteth not in the lyne of Cryst 
for theyr offences, ip/61 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. vui. 
(1614) 2 7 The three Evangelists write the Historic in base 
and hlmple speech. 1697 Lockk vnd I'ind. Reas. Chr. He 
is of opinion, .if we had nothing but the four Evangelists, 
we could not be sav'd. X747 J. ScolTC’^r. Ltfe III. 115 
The same may be said of the three other Evangelists. 1833 
Cruse Eusebius x i. xxxi. 250 lu this he most clearly esta- 
blishes the consistency of two evangelists. 1843 Corriic 
in Encycl. Metrop. 879/t The Evangelist relates the cir- 
cumstances attendant on the baptism of Christ. 

t ran $f. 1387 Golding De Mornay xxxiii. ^4 He fApol- 

lonius of Thyanie] fetched a yoong wench to life again, but 
yet his counterfeit Euangelist Philostratus durst not auowe 
that she was Starke dead. 

t 2 . The book of the Gospels ; a copy of the 
Gospels. Obs. [A med.L. use of evangelista ; cf. 
apostolus for a lectionary from the epistle*.] 

1313 Ln. Hfrnkks Froiss. I. ccxii. 260 We swere on the 
holy euangelist, by vs corporally touched. 1618 Bamer>elfs 
A/ot. F il] b, IsCt the Aduocate remember what Christ 
thunders out in the F.uangelist. 1713 Steele in Guardian 
No. 21 F 8 To see a well dressed young man produce an 
evangelist out of his pocket. 

3 . a. gen. One who preaches the gosncl. 

1335 Covkrdalk Ps . lxvii, 11 The Lordc shal grue the 
worde, with great© hoostes of Euangelixtex. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. John 69 b, They [the Pharisees! were as 
blyndo in soule as the beggar, beyng now an euangelyste, 
was before in body. 1350 in Strypc Ann. Ref. I. App. vi. 11 
A woman . is not called to be an evangelist 
tranef. 1790 Bl rkk Fr. Rev. 16 The new evangelists 
will, I dare say, disappoint the hopes that are conceived of 
them. *840 Carlyle Heroes ( 1 838) 395 The French Revo- 
lution found its Evangelist in Rousseau. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Sept. 5W1 Mr. Norman Shaw ha* been the chief 
evangelist of this strange revival. 

b. One who cvangelizc« or bring* the goapel to 
(a heathen nation, etc.) ; Apohti.e 3 b. 

Mod. St. Boniface the evangelist of Germany, 
o. In the primitive Church, the designation 
given to a certain class of teachers, mentioned in 
Eph. iv. 1 1 after * apostles 9 and 4 prophets and 
presumably having the function of preaching the 
gospel to tne unconverted. The title ha* at various 
periods been revived, usually denoting an itinerant 
preacher having no fixed pastoral charge. At 
present, in the usage of various Protestant de- 
nominations, it means chiefly a layman commis- 
sioned to perform home missionary work. 

sjSs Wyclif Acts xxi. 8 Philip euangelist. Ibid ( Eph. iv. 
11 He 3af jifti* to men And he yxi numme sotheh upcmtlis. 
sumtne forxoth prophet'u, othcre lorsothe F.uangelUti*. 1326 
Pilgr. Ptrf. <W. de W. 1531) ?t Many offices and dignyteex 
of the chircnc. .as apostles, proohetes, euangelistes, doctourn. 
uMJ, Udall Demonstr. Dtsci/l. <Arb.)2T Timothle and 
Titus, .were Euangelists, a degree aboue orolnarie ministers. 
1611 Bible 2 /Yw.iv. 5 Endure afflictions, do the wotk of an 
evangelist. x68x Burnft Hist. Ref. II. 368 It was designed, 
that there should be in every diocese some who should go 
round a precinct, and preach like evangelists. 1731 Neal 
Hist. Purit. I. 165 He [John Knox] was a sort of Evan- 
gelist over the whole kingdom. 1839 Y rowell Anc. Brit , 
Ch. iv. (1847) 39 Evangelists, who appear to have acted as 
pioneers ana forerunners of a stationary ministry. 185a 
Conybeare fit H. St. Paul (1862) I. xui. 409 Tne term 
Evangelist is applied to those missionaries who. .travelled 
from place to place. t88t Bible (Revised) Eph. iv. xx. 

II Erangeli*tA*rinm. Also 9 evangelista- 

rlon. [a, med. L. dvangelistdriu m , mod. Gr. 
ti/ayytXtorbfHor, f. P 7 >angelis/a EVANGELIsf .] « next. 

1890 Nralk East. Ch. 11 . 903*10^, 1 .. consult tne Evan- 
gelUtarion, to see what is the tone for the week. x88a 
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EVANGELISTARY. 


330 


EVANISH. 


Athenmum a Dec. 737/1 A Greek Evangellitarium. .of the 
twelfth century. 

BTUgalifltary (/VjcmdjSlrgt&ri). [ad. med. 
L. evangelisldri-utn (see prec.).] 

1. a. A book containing the portions of the 
Gospels that form part of tne liturgy, b. A copy 
of the Four Gospels. 

a. a 1646 1. Gkkgory Post hum a (1649) 110 The Saxons 
had .kept the daie, as it scemeth by their Evangelistaric, 
where the Rubrick to the Gospel is. hy* Godspcl steal 
on cyldumasse dajj. 168a Whelkr Joum. Greece iv. 333 
An Evangelistary . . written in Capital Letters. 1790 Por* 
son Lett, to Travis 330 (T.) The evangelistaries and lec- 
tionaries have often transfused their readings into the other 
manuscripts. 

b. 1865 Reader 29 Apr. 49^3 But attention was chiefly 
directed to an Evangelistary, which was exhibited at the 
meeting. 1873 Hack In Hts Name ii. 7 An Evangelistary, 
or copy of the Four Gospels, in Latin. 188*3 Schapf Encyc /. 
Relig. Kttosul. I. 731 1 'he Rush worth Gloss (in the Bod- 
leian). an interlinear evangelistary. 

1 2. (See quota. : is the sense genuine ?) 

1656-81 Blount Gtossogr., Evangelistary, the Office of nn 
Evangelist ; also a Pulpit, or the place where the Gospel is 
delivered. 169a in Coles. 1775 Ash, Evangelistary . 

Evangelistic (ftroemd^li-stik), a. [f. Evan- 
gelist + -ic\] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Four Evangelists. 

1845 W. Hromet in An/ueol. XXXI. 498 At the angles 
[of an Incised Slab) are the evangelistic symbols. 1850 
Nkalk Med. Hymns 108 These are they, the symbols mystic 
Of the forms Evangelistic. 1869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxii. 7-8 The evangelistic narrative of the ridicule endured 
by the Crucified One. 

2. Of or pertaining to preachers of the Gospel. 

i860 Ei.licott Life Our Lord vii. 381 The fulfilment of 

type and shadow of the hopes of patriarchs . . must l>e de- 
clared by the whole Evangelistic company. s886 Retu 
CLXIIL 12a Apparatus, necessary for their (missionaries') 
educational and evangelistic labours. 

3. Pertaining to the Evangelical school. 

1848 H. Miu.kh First Imfir. viii. (18 sj) 129 The Volun- 
tary controversy united Evangelistic Dissent and Roman 
Catholicism by the bonds of a common cause. 

Eva*ng6li*tsliip. [f. Evangelist + -ship.] 
The office, position, or dignity of an evangelist. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confui. Rhtm. N. T. (1618) 578 A 
full performance of his office of the Evangelistship. 1636 
Prynne Unbisk. Tim. (1661) 2 Can we . . conjecture, that 
Timothy would . . descend from an Evangenstship to a 
Bishoprtck? 

II Evangelinm (fvrcnd^e ltfm). Oh. or arch. 
Abo 6 evangellon. [L. evangelium , a. Gr. ffary- 
ytKiov : see Evangely.] The Gospel (in various 
senses) ; a proclamation of the 4 glad tidings ’ of 
the Gospel. 

1541 Covrrdale tr. Rullingeds Old Faith (1624) iii, 
This is the first promise, ana the first sure Evangel ion. 
1550 Crowley Last Trump. 359 If thy print e do com- 
maunde the ought Against uoddes F.vnngefion, Then praye 
for him styl in tny thought. 169*173* Coles, Evangelium. 
1850 Marc. Fuller I.x/e without ^ Life within 1 1860) 18 If 
we can find out how much was given him, we are told, in a 
pure evangelium to judge, .how much shall be required. 

Evangelisation (/'vrend^ebiz^Jan). [f. 

EVANGKLIZJC V. + -ATION.] 

1 . The action or work of preaching the Gospel. 
1651 Houses Leviath, in. xlii. 270 Evangelization, that 

is, a Proclamation of Christ, i860 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org . v. 12a Instead of holding up evangelisation— they 
make the cultivation of knowledge the business of the life. 

2. The action or process of evangelizing, or 
bringing under the influence of the Gospel. 

18*7 G. S. Faber Sacred Cal '. Prophecy (1844) I. 195 
When this universal evangelisation shall have taken place. 
1869 Farrar Fans. Speech iii. (1873) 105 The Aryan should 
advance farther and farther to tne civilisation. .the evan- 
gelisation of the whole habitable globe. 1879 Maclkar 
Celts tit. 38 The most powerful influence in the gradual 
evangelization of the Celtic races. 1883 Harpers Mag. 
Sept. 408/2 The evangelization of the Dalccarlians. 

0 . Tne action of interpreting (heathen myths) 
in an evangelic or Christian sense. 

t 1843 Turner tr. Gexjers Hist. Sweden (L ), The evangel, 
iration of the native superstitions was tho first object of 
these latitudinarian missionaries, 

3. The state or condition of being evangelized 
or converted to the Christian faith. 

1870-4 Anderson Missions Atner. Ed. IV. xlvi. 481 
The effect of the thorough evangelization of that community. 

Hence Bva>ng©llxA*tloner ( noncc~wd .), one en- 
gaged in evangelization. 

18*5 R. Southey in Q. Rev . XXXII. 26 One of these 
qualified evangelizationers has devised what he calls Church 
questions. 

Evangelise (JVse-nd^laiz), v. [ad. Eccl. L. 
evangeliz-dre t ad. Gr. *{tayytki(*<?$cu, f. eb&yytKot : 
see Evangel 2 .1 

1 1. intr. a. To bring or tell good tidings, b. 
To preach, proclaim the Gospel. Const. In. Oh. 

a, 138a Wycuf Isa. xl. 9 Thou that euangelislst to Sion. 
1609 Bible iDouay) ibid. , Thou that evangeuzest to Sion. 

b. 138a 8 Wycuf Ps. Prol., [These things] Dauid. .so 
cuydenth 0|ienede, that more be he seen to euangeliscn than 
to profccicn. 158a N. T. (Rhein.) * Cor. x, 16 For we are 
come as farre as to you in the Gospel of Christ . . to evan- 
gelue. 1^41 L Jackson True Evang. T. it. 116 S. Peter. . 
Euangelized abundantly with his tongue. s666 J. Smith Old 
Age 256 Conversant in the Word of God ; and able to evan- 
gdize. atm Portevb Stmt. II. xii. (R.), Thus did our 


heavenly instructor most exactly fulfil the prediction* of the 
prophets, .that he would evangelize to the poor. 

t2. trans. To proclaim as glad tidings ; to 
preach. Const to, unto. Oh. 

138a Wycuf I*uke i. to, I am sent to thee for to speke, 
ana to euangelise or telle [v.r. or shewe] to thee thes 
thing is. — Acts v. 43 Thei cecssiden not in the temple, and 
aboute housis, techinge and euangelisynge Ihesu Crist. 
1379 J. Knrwstub Cotfut. Heresies 73 a, The mysterie of the 
heauenly tructh . . becommcth nowe . . euangelized and de- 
clared vnto you alL 1581 Marbbck Bk. 0/ Notes 457 From 
that time tne klngdoroe of God was evangelized. 1649 
Roberts Clovis Biol. 278 O all the earth sing praise alway 
. . Evangelize from day to day His glorious salvation. 1698 
Christ Exalted 3, I evangelize to you great Joy, which 
shall be to all People. 

3 . To preach the Gospel to ; to win over to the 
Gospel or the Christian faith; rarely, in etymo- 
logical sense : To announce glad tidings to. 

a 165. J. Smith Set. Disc, vil ^49 There were amongst 
the Jews some that were evangelized. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xii. 499 His [Messiah's] Apostles, whom he sends To evan- 
gelize the Nations. 1813 Examiner 3 May 283/1 Why go 
to India to ‘evangelize ’ the natives ? 1839 Ykowell Anc. 
Brit. Ck. xiv. (1847) 165 Aidan. by whose self-denying 
labours Northumbria soon became evangelized. >845 j. 
H. Newman Ess. Vcvefopm. 385 Mary the Virgin, receiv- 
ing faith and joy, when Gabriel the Angel evangelized her. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cony. (1876) I. v. 289 A zealous Chris- 
tian, who evangelized his kingdom at the point of the sword. 
1874 Daily News 14 Feb., Eight Incumbents, .have asked 
. .lor. .lay churchmen to evangelise their parishes on Sunday 
evenings. 

b. at mol. or intr. To act as an evangelist. 

1 88* Century Mag. XXV. 77 Trading, maneuvering, ly- 
ing, or evangelizing, as occasion required. 

4 . To imbue with the spirit of the Gospel ; 
to interpret in an evangelical sense. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 94 The Divine Law .. 
evangelised and sweetnod by evangelic grace. 1857 IUdkn 
Poh ell Chr. without Judaism 145 The spirit of allegorising 
and evangelising all parts of it phe Old Testament]. 

Hence Bvangelised ///. a. Kvangelixer, one 
who evangelizes (in various senses of the vb.). 
Bvangeliiing vbl. sb. and ///. a. (in quot. 138a 
absol. One who brings good tidings). 

1816 Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. II. 212 He had be- 
come contemptible in the eyes of the evangelized Britons. 
18x9 — Dispensations (1823) II. 150 When Christianity it- 
self shall be added to evangelized Judaism. 138* Wyclip 
Ps. lxvii(i). ix The Lord slial jiuen a word, to tne cuange- 
liscrls. 1883 Jessoi p Coming of Friars L (1889) 49 The 
Friars were the Evangelizerx of the towns of England for 
300 years. 186a Goulburn Pers. Kehg. i. (1873) 8 The evan- 
geli/ing of the heathen. 1381 Wycuf Nahum i. 15 Loo! 
on hillis the feet of euancclizinge and tcllynge pees. i6\i R. 
H. A rraignm. Whole Creature xii. g 5. 140 The Evan- 
gelizing Apostles, that in their Epistles writ as they preacht. 


Evangely (fv«-nd3cli). Obs. ox arch. Forms : 
4-7 ©v-, ewangeli(e, -ye, (5 evangilye), 4-5 
evaungelie, -y, 5- evangely. Also 5 aphet . 
vangelye. [ad. Eccl. L. evangelium , ad. Gr. <607- 
7 tKiov good tidings (in class. Gr. only * reward 
for bringing good news/ and in pi. 'a sacrifice 
offered on receiving good news’), f. §&dyye\os t f. 
#5 well + dyyiKXuv to announce. Cf. Evangel*.] 
1 . The 'good news’ of redemption ; the Gospel 
revelation, the faith of the Gospel ; = Evangel i. 

138* Wyclip Gal. i. 7 Ther ben summe that . . wolen 
mysturne the cuangclie of Crist, c 1450 Lonelich Grail Iii. 
* h: 


969 [Piers) the holy 
Prance A adit. 


angelye gan him vndo. c 1540 in 
*ep. Plot (1670) 36 To the most nota- 


Narr. Pop , „ 

ble slaunder of Christs Holy Evangely. 1590 
it. x. 53 Chrlstcs Evangely. 1675 Case of Quakers cone, 
def. 47, 1 - 1 ■ -* " 


Oaths 


> Spenser F. Q. 


, 1 . .submit myself principally to the Evangely 

t .ZB. IJ— L'A n 


of J esus Christ. 1683 E. Hook kr Pref EP. Pordage’s Mystic 
Dw. 29 This Gospel is, this the Evangelic. 

b. In etymological sense : Glad tidings, 
r 1380 Wycuf Serm. (Sel. Wks.) 11 . 3W Evangeli is scid 
as good typing of blis : and \>u* not oonly )>es foure gospels 
but epistlif of Poul. .ben clepid Evangelie*. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. xl 54 If oure Euangclie is couered. 

2. The Gospel record ; = Evangel 1 2 . Also a 
passage in the same. 

136* Langl. P . PI. A. 1. 174 peos be)> wordes I-writen 
Inlxc Kwangelye. c i>86 Chauckh Melib. F 113 As he him 
sclfc recordeth in his Evaungelie. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
xii. 204 For clergie seith he seih in the seynt euangelie, 
That, etc. c 1470 Harding Chron. lxxxvii, Thou vnder- 
standest full litifl theuangilye. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
L Ui Jhesu* Cryst sayd in theuangely that, etc. 1583 
Stubbes Anat. Abus. (1877-9) 1 20 Our Sauiour Christ Jesus 
. .in his Euangely, the sixt of Mathew, saith. 

b. One 0? the Four Gospels ; ** Evangel 2 b. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 45 penne cam scripture, And 
seruede hem )>m» *one of sonane mete* menie, Of austyn, 
(of) ambrosic, of all )>e foure euangelics, ? a 1400 Cluster 
PI. aio Auj»tync . . his homilye upon Saynte John Evan- 
gelye. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werfmrge 1. 2854 Rchersed by 
Mathewe, in his evangely. 15*9 Latimer 1st Serm. on the 
Card 1. 5 Christ . . left be hind for our safeguard . . the 
evangelie*, the sacraments, the commandments, and so forth. 
1530 Compenci. Treat. (1863) 53 That the Euangely off Jhon 
was drawen into Englishe by the forsayde Bed--?, 

II App. taken to mean 4 evangelist \ (The older 
texts nave euangdist, wange lists.) 

<1340 C ureor M. 13977 (Trtn.) Als tellek luke \>e euangele. 

3 . A* an olriect to swear upon, a, pi. A copy 
of the Four Gospels ; cf. Evangel 1 3 . b. sing. 
used collectively : The Gospels. 

1494 Fabyan vil 548 And I swere vpon the holy Euaun- 


gelys here presenilye with my handya towchyd, that. etc. 
*547 HomiUee l Swearing 11. (1859) 79 Whosoever wilfully 
forsweareth himself upon Christs holy Evangely. 1577 
Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. 123 You shall .. swear 
upon the holy evangelies by you bodily touched. 

Evanid (/Vsemid), a. Oh. or arch. Also 7 
ev&nide. [ad* L. Fvfinid-us vanishing, related' to 
evdnesebe : see Evanesce.] 

1. Vanishing away ; of short duration ; evan- 
escent, fleeting, transient, 

>6*6 Bacon Syiva (1631) § 389 The Smell of the Flower is 
rather Euanide and Weaker, than in the Lcaues. 
Evelyn Syiva (1776) 372 I his delicate and evanid flower 
Ithc Jasmine). 1605 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xxii. 139 As great 
a difference . . as between the Sun, and an unconcocted 
evanid Meteor. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. i. (1700) 35 Those 
Animal Spirits arc of such an Evanid and Subtile Nature. 
111711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 140 Ye trifling 
Honours, .are th’ evanid Bubbles of Mankind. 1751 Cham- 
bkrs Cvcl. s.v., Some authors . . use the . . term to express 
those flowers of plants whose petals fall off as soon as they 
are opened. 1835 W. A. Butler in Blackw . Mag. XXXVII. 
857 That misty veil Evanid, disenshrouding field and grove, 
Left us, a mirror of each heavenly hue. 

2. Faint, weak. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 338 The decoctions 
of simples.. arc dead and evanid without the commixtion 
of Alumc Argol, and the like. 1765 Warblrton Div. 
Legat. iv. vi. (ed. 4) 94 How evanid is it [Dr. Shuckford’s 
reasoning), therefore, when applied to a prophet under the 
impulse of inspiration. 

f3. - Emphatjcal 5 . 

1663 Boyle Exp. on Colours 1. iv, A difference betwixt 
these apparent colours and those that are wont to be 
esteemed genuine, as to the duration, which has induced 
some learned men to call the former rather evanid than fan- 
tastical. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Evanid colours are the 
same with those otherwise called fantastical, and emphati- 
cal colours. 

Ilcncc Svanldneag. Obs. 

7659 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 151 Fooleries .. that 
pinch our Perception into such an intolerable evanidness, 
that, etc. i73*-6 in Baii.ry. 1775 in Asti. 

Evanish (Are niJ), V. Forms : 5 6 ©vanesch, 
-isch, Sc. evanls, 7 - evanish, [a. OF\ evaniss -, 
lengthened stem of evanir , corrcsp. to It. svanirt 
popular L. *ex vdntre ~ class. L. evdnesetre : see 
Evanesce.] 

1. intr. To vanish out of sight, disappear from 
view : a. of objects present to the eye. 

1439-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) I, wo Then Crist e euancschcde 
awey. 1526 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxxiii, Thay 
[heryingsj be now evanist, for offence that is maid aganis 
sum Sanct, 1753 Melville in Phil. Trans. XLVI II. 268 
A satellite, seenlrom the earth, ought to change its colour 
. .and at last evanish in violet, a 1813 A. Wilson Poems , 
Foresters , At last the path evanishes from view. 1880 
Browning Dram. Idylls Ser. 11. Mullykeh 99 And a leap 
Indeed gave she, and evanished for ever more, 
b. of objects present only to the mind. 

*599 James 1 BacrtA, Atupov (1603) 104 The people will con- 
cciuc . . pro* -occupied conceits of the Kings inward inten- 
tion : wnich although with time . . it will euanish, by the 
etiidence of contrary effects, yet interim fatitur ins tux. 
1604 Earl Stirling Avrora, fi. My happincsse evanish'd 
with the sleepe. 17*8 Ramsay Gent. Sneph. Poems (1844) 
43 And cares evanish like a morning dream. *11813 A. 
Wilson Poems, To T. Wot her spoon. When all these evan- 
ished and horror distressed me. 

2. To vanish out of existence ; to die away ; to 
become dissipated or dispelled : said of both mate- 
rial and immaterial objects. Also with away . 

X597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 84 That [Carbuncle] which ap- 
peareth and evanisheth away, is mortall. 1604 James I 
Counterbl. (Arb.) 100 All his members shall become feeble. . 
and in the end . . he shall euanish in a Lethargic. 16*9 
Rutherford Lett. No. 4(1862) I. 44 A star, which going 
out of our sight, doth not die and evanish, but shineth in 
another hemisphere. 1639 J. Corbet Ungird. Scot. Ann. 

6 If hee [the king] at the beginning had showne himselfe 
like a blaring -Star, you had all evanished as smoak. X790 
H. Boyd Ruins of A thens in Poet. Reg. (1806-7) 75 Th' im- 
perial bubble . . breaks Spontaneous, or . . Evanishes to no- 
thing. 1830 Tennyson Poems 77 When thy light perisheth 
. .Our life evanisheth. x88o Muirhead tr. Instit. Gains it. 
f 244 Servius holds, .that the legacy evanishes if at the time 
it vests the legatee be still in potestate. 

Hence Xva nlal&ed ppl. a., that has vanished, in 
senses of the vb. Bwnigblnff vbl. sb., the action 
of the vb. Evanish ; an instance of the same. 
Xva nlaliixLg ppl. a., that vanishes or disappears, 
gva niihnunt, the action of evanishing, Uie fact 
of having evanished, disappearance. 

1818 Coleridge Lit. Remains (1836) I. 204 When .. con- 
valescence ha* made its [the imaginations] chilled and 
evanished figures and landscape bud, blossom and live in 
scarlet, ereen and snow white. 1889J, Wilson in Blackw, 
Mag. XXVI. 544 It hangs in the abyss of the evanish’d lake. 
1853 G. Tate in Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1 . 997 We 
shall now describe the forms of evanished animal life. 1633 
W. Struther True Happiness 38 The first is a vacuitie ; 
the second is a weak nc sac ; ana the third an evanishing. 
1707 Sir W, Scott in Robberds Mem. W, Taylor (1843) 1 . 99 
After the evanishing of the deer. 187a M. Collins Two 
Plunges for a Pearl II. x. 176 lanthe’s evanishing caused 
the Earl of Chessington to be more In love than ever. 16*9 
Symmkr Spir. Potie 1. i. 7 That evanishing shadow of seem- 
ing Charity, a 1649 Drumm. op Hawth. Bibl. Edin., Lectori 
Wks. 292 Riches being momentary and evanishing. *886 
Pall Mall G. 14 July i/x He has pursued the rapidly evan- 
ishing phantom of a Home Rule majority. 1797 Mrs. A. 
M. Bennett Beggar Girl (18*3] II. *74 On the evanish, 
ment of her ducal vision, T. Hook G. Gurney viii. 



EVANITION. 


381 


EVAPOBIMETER. 


I contented myself with wAtching the evanishment of 
my bright star from the sphere wnu.h she adorned and 
illuminated. 1868 Browning A ’ ing 4 Bk. vu. 1738 May my 
evanishment for evermore Help further to relieve the heart. 

Evanittoll (ev&ni-Jan). rare. [f. Evanish, after 
the analogy of abolition , etc. ; cf? OF. evanition .] 
Efanishment, disappearance. 

a *707 H. Walpole Geo. // (1847) I. xii. 373 The numbness 
of thirt enchantment has been dispelled by the evanition of 
the talisman. *817 T. Jefferson Writ, (1830) IV. 304 The 
evanition of party dissensions has harmonised Intercourse. 

Evauftite (e*v&nzait). Min. [f. (Brook e) Evans 
who brought it from Hungary in 1855 + -itk.] A 
hydrous phosphate of aluminium occurring in 
white reniform masses. 

1864 Phil. Mag. Ser. iv. XXVIII. 141. *868 Dana Min. 
*85 Evan site . . moistened with sulphuric acid colors the 
flame green. 

Eraporabi'litr (iv« i>5ribil!ti). [f. Evapor- 
arijc : see -ITT.] The quality of being evaporable. 

Scoppbrn in OriSs Ctrc. Sc. Chem. 150 The force 
of vapour from each liquid . . is proportionate to its evapor* 
ability, 

Evaporable (fvarporab’l), a. [f. L. evapora te 
(sec Evaporate v .) + -able.] Capable of being 
evaporated. 

*54* R. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Chirurg ., They haue 
but lytell blode, and theyr flesshe is largely etuiporable. 
1635 Person Varieties 11. 51 Not all subtile humidity is 
evaporable, but that of water only, a 1691 Boyle F.jfftitvinms 
vi. Wks. 1773 III. 675 A far more evaporable and dissipable 
kind of bodies than minerals. *758 Fmanki in H m ks,( 1840) VI. 
216 Drinking frequently of a thin cvapiorablc liquor. *831 
Brewster Optics xii. 102 Placing a thick film of an evapor- 
able fluid upon a clean plate of glass. *88* Standard 
*8 Nov. 5/3 The frightful holocaust .at Abergele, .was due 
to an oil by no means evaporable. 

t Evaporate, pa. pple. and ppl. a. Obs. [ad. 
L. evapdrat-us , pa. pplc. of evapor a-rc : sec next.] 
=■ Evaporated. 

*607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 399 All the humour acquired, 
is consumed into a loose and evaporate flesh. *671 True 
Noncan f. 359 That both your Reason and Religion are 
evaporat. *730 Thomson Autumn 1210 The filmy threads 
Of dew evaporate. 

Evaporate (Jvae*p 6 rcU), V. Also 6 evaperatt, 
7 -ourate. [f. late L. evaporat - ppl. stem of eva- 
pdrd-re, f. e- out + vapor , vapdr-is steam, VArouit. 
Cf. Fr. Evaporer .] 

1. tram. To convert *or turn into vapour ; to 
convert from a solid or liquid into a gaseous state ; 
to drive off in the form of vapour. Said both of 
natural and personal agents. To evaporate + in 
or into : to change by evaporation into. 

*485 Eden Decades 316 Euaporatynge the quickesyluer 
from it In a styllatory of glasse. 1604 James I Counierbl. 
(Arb.) 104 The raynte cloudes are often transformed and 
euaporated in blustering winds, a 1648 Digby Closet Open. 
(1677) 18 Clove gilly flowers must never be Imiled in the liquor: 
that evaporatetn their spirits. 1794 J . Hutton Philos. Lights 
Qc. 193 When we expose such a body to a burning heat . .the 
aqueous part is evaporated. *8*3 Sir H. Davy Agru. Ghent. 
(1814) 64 In the leaves much of the water of the sap is 
evaporated. 1836 Emerson Nat., Commodity Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 144 The wind sows the seed; the sun evaporates the 
sea. *853 Kanr Grinncll Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 325 The snow 
began to move, and fell, leaving a moist stain, ibis was 
either evaporated or frozen instantly. 

b. fig. 

16x6 Pasquil 4 Nath. 111. 250 Blackc sorrow, nurse of 

E laints . . Euaporate my spirit with a sigh, That it may 
urrie after his sweet breath, xt^z Milton Ch. Govt. lit. 
(1851) xxt Evaporating and exhaling the intcrnall worship 
into empty conformities and gay shewes. *647 May Hist. 
Pari. 1. vii. 73 They would evaporate and dis-spirit the power 
and vigour of Religion. *877 L. Toi.lkmache in Fortn. 
Rev. Dec. 846 Did the > Jews . . dream of spiritually evapor- 
ating the plain prediction about David ? 

2. intr. To become vapour ; to pass off or be- 
come dissipated in vapour. Also + To evaporate to. 

*•67 Maplkt Gr. Forest 10 Being put into tne furnace 
[this metal] doth not euaporate .. neyther doth it lesseof hys 
waight, z6ox Holland Pliny xm. 1. (R.), The sweet odour 
. . would evaporate and soone be lost. *683 Pettus Fleta 
Min. 1. (*68o) xaa If such an earthen Jug should crack . . 
the Quicksilver will be lost, and will evaporate to smoak. 
*698 Kbill Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 135 They [animal 
liquors) must evaporate and be exhaled by the extreme 
heat. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 369 Water is known 
to evaporate more powerfully in the severest frost, than 
when tne air is moderately warm. X858 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil., Heat 319 There is no temperature, however 
low, at which water will not evaporate. 

3. fig. a. Of things : To pass off like vapour ; 
to be wasted or dissipated. Const, into. 

a 1831 Donne in Select. (1840) 116 , 1 shall have a joy, which 
shall no more evaporate, than my soul shall evaporate. 1649 
Seldkn Laws Eng. 11. xxxiii. (1730) 149 Much of the Riches 
of the Nation evaporated into the Wars both Civil and 
Foreign, a 174a Swift (J.), The enemy takes a surer way to 
consume us. by totting our courage evaporate against stones 
and rubbish. >761 G ib bon Decs. A A (1869)1 1 . xlil *84 
These hostile menaces evaporated without effect. 1831 
Lamb Elia Ser. il Iv. (*865) 263 By this subtle vent half of 
the hatefulness of the character evaporates. i86e Burton 
Bk. Hunter 211 His memory has utterly evaporated with 
the departure of his own generation. 

b. humorously of persons : To become missing, 
vanish from sight or existence. 

*ysf Pope, etc. Art qf Sinking up Any other person 
[than the hero of the poem) who may be lost and evaporate 


in the course of the work. *797 Mrs. RADCLtm Italian 
vii, I would fain evaporate thtough that door myself, igai 
Byron Let. to Moore 1 Oct , You should have mote, if I 
evaporate [i.e. die] within a reasonable time. 1865 Dilklns 
Mat. Fr. 1. vi, Bob and Jonathan with similar meekness 
took their leave and evaporated. 

4. tram. To ex}K)Ke or subject to evaporation ; 
to drive off the liquid part of; to reduce by evapor- 
ation to (a residuum, a denser state). Also absol. 

1646 Sir T. Bkownk Pseud, A p. 11. iii. 68 If the menstruum 
or dissolvent be evaporated to a consistence. *706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), To Evaporate to a Pellicle. 1709 (J. Smith 

I. abcyat. I. 43^ Evaporate to the consistence of noney. 1838 
T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 536 Evaporate to dryness 
an alcoholic solution of the resin of guaiacum. *877 W. 
Thomson Voy. Challenger I. i. 33 For evaporating or neat* 
ing in flasks or beakers a small sand*hath . . has been found 
very useful. 

6 . intr. To exhale moisture; to pait with liquid 
particles by evaporation. 

*799 G. Smith Lal>omt. 1. 86 Let this solution evaporate 
over a fire until it becomes thickish. x 844-37 <1. Bird Vrin. 
Deposits (ed. 5) IJ9 If a solution of it be allowed to evapo- 
rate spontaneously on a plans plate. *869 Roscok h h m 
Chem. 191 A substance, .is dissolved in water, and the solu* 
tion allowed gradually to evaporate. 

1 0* tram. To emit in the form of vapour ; to give 
vent to, exhale; to lose (perfume, strength, etc ) 
by evaporation. Also absol. Obs. 

16x1 Cotgr., Spiracle, a hole to let ayre .. in and out; 
also, a hole that euaporates a strong or pestilent ayre. 
n *63* Donnk in Select. (1840) 19a By long lying they have 
exhaled, and evaporated, and breathed out all their gross 
mnttcr. 1646 J. Hall Poems 52 As flowers assoone as 
smelled at Evaporate, Even so this shadow, ere our eyes 
Can view it, flies. 1684 T. Burnft Th. Earth 11 . 67 
After a gentle rain , . the warmth of the sun makes them 
Iflowers] evaporate more freely, xto* W. J. Bruy ns Voy. 
Levant liv. an The Smoke of the Lamps is evaporated by 
three Funnels that arc at the Roof. *713 Lkoni Palladios 
Arihit. (1742) > 1 . 46 Having vents .. through which the of- 
fensive smell is evaporated^ 

t b. fig. (Cf. Fr. h) a borer la bile). 

1501 Horsey Trap. (Hakluyt Soc.) »88 His stomnke full 
of tneir treasonable purposes, must evaperatt soinwhal for 
revenge. 1650-3 tr. Halts’ Dissert, de Pat c in Pkenix (1708 > 

II. 370 Any one but him who. hath quite evaporated, and 
breath'd out all charity. 165* Reliq, Wot ton. (1685) 103 My 

I, ord of Essex chose to evaporate his thoughts in a Sonnet. 
171* Addison Sped. No. 116 p8 It might conduce very much 
to evaporate the Spleen. 

f 7. intr. To be emitted in the form of vapour ; 
to be exhaled. Obs. 

154* Raynoi.d Byrth Manky tide Y vj, Humors . . the 
which© daylye and hourely, by vnsensyble swetlinge, 
euaporatith and yssucth furthe. i6as Vknnkr Via Recta 
2 Filthy vapours evaporating or breathing out of stand- 
ing pooles. 1694 Ckownk Regains 1. 8 A ghost? a damp 
evaporate* from the word Which sickens me to death. 1799 
Med. Jml . I. 464 Rendering the syphilitic poison inert, 
the moment it begins to evaporate. 

+ 8 . trans . To subject to a vapour-bath; to 
steam. Obs. Cf. Evaporation 5 . 

x6xo Barkough Meth. Physick ill. liii. (16391 *86 Moreover 
the wombe must be evaporated and fomented with odo- 
riferous things. 

Hence Eva-porated ppl. a. 

*846 o. E. Day tr. Simon s A nim. Chem . II. 52 Residue 
of evaporated whey, 78 0. *870 Daily News 93 Sept , The 

Swiss and American preparations of evaporated milk. 1875 
H. Sykhcrh First Prtnc. 11 iv. 852. 173 Tne evaporated water 
. may be brought by condensation to its original shape. 

Eva porating, vbl. sb. [f. prec. +-inq1.1 

1. The action of the vb. Evaporate ; lit. ana fig. 

*630 J. T aylor (Water-P.) Wks. h. 253/1 Let it bee a trade 

to practise, .the fpilpc, the eunporating or retention. *663 

J. Spencer Prodigies Pref., The evaporating of Religion in 
the Doctrine thereof, into a multitude of perplext questions. 

2 . attrib., as evaporating dish , furnace , power ; 
evaporating cono, an apparatus of Belgian in- 
vention, used in the sugar manufacture ; evapor- 
ating pan, in sugar ana salt manufacture, a large 
shallow iron vessel in which the juice of the sugar- 
cane and the brine is evaporated. 

*874 Knight Diet. Mech.,* Evaporating-cone . *8s6 H p.nrv 
Elem. Chem I. 3 A shallow kettle of water, in which in 
placed the ^evaporating dish and its contents. x8oo tr. 
Lagrange’s Chem. I. 37 The ^evaporating furnace . serves 
not only for evaporation, but also for digestion, distillation, 
solutions, etc. x86s M. Hoi kins Haivaii 14 A natural "evapo- 
rating pan for the production of salt x86s Smiles Engineers 
II. 78 The "evaporating power of different kind* of fuel. 

Evaporating (Mcpdr^tit)), ppl, a, [f. as prec. 
+ -INO -.] That evaporates. 

*597 Pitgr. Parnass. v. 576. Such an ayre ua U wonte to 
proceede from an cvaporatinjge dunghill in a summers 
daye. 1796 Morsk Amer. Geog. I. 60 [Evaporation] is 
greatly increased by a current of air or wind flowing over 
the evaporating surface, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vii. 
fi 355 An evaporating region at sea. 

Evaporation (fvtt:p 6 r£i jan). Also 4 -cion, 
7 evaporation, [a. Fr. Evaporation, ad. I,. cvapJ- 
rdtidn-em, n. of action f. evapor d-re ; see Evapo- 
rate «l] 

1. The action or proce*s of conversion into va- 
pour ; the action of passing off in vapour ; an 
instance of this. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vii. (1495) 556 Quycke 
•yluer passyth out by evaporation in sethyng and in smok- 
ynge. 1610 Surfl. fit Markh. Country Farme 480 The oyle 
alio [it] kept the better from euaporation. 1799 Kjrwan Geol. 


F.ss. 48 The gieat evaporation that took plat e soon after the 
creation, ns soon as the solids began to oyMnlh/r 180a 
Palky Art/. Theol. xxl $ 1 (1819) 330 By ev*qK>ration, \»Hirr 
is carried up into the air. 1811 Sir H, Da> y Agtn. ( hem. 
il (18141 37 Cold is produced during evaporation 1871 B. 
Sikwart 7 /<v»/$ 1 10 Evaporation, where a liquid is cons ei led 
into a gas quietly, and without the formation of bubbles. 

b. fg. 

B\ ron Juan xu. ix, The e\R]>oratiou of a joyou* day 
Is like the lost glass of i hampagne 185a Gladkionk Glean. 
IV, xliii. 174 It<annotbe imposed upon the agent by a third 
party without the inntRnt evapiration of all its savour. 

2. The action or process of driving off the liquid 
part of a substance in the form ol vapour, by 
means of heat ; an instance of the same, 

1718 Quincy Compi. Disp. 32/2 The Solution, would part 
with it* Salt* but very sparingly, without Evaporation. 1838 
1 .Thomson Chem, Org Rothes 6sa These alternate fill rat ion* 
and evaporations *845 Budd Dts. Litter 23 When obtained 
by evaporation from ahohol (Bilin) irddcnn litmus paper 
1854 Ronald* fie Kit makdson Chem, Technqt. (ed. 2) I. 277 
The most simple method of evaporation . . i* to place the 
liquid in a pan or vessel immediately over a fire. *875 Um- 
Dict. Arts III. 945 s v. Sugar, The next process in sugai* 
tefining is the evaporation of the clarified syrup to the 
granulating or crystal Using point. 

3. The action or process a. of exhaling moisture ; 
tb. of emitting (breath, fire, etc.); of per- 
spiring insensibly. Also fir. 

a. xssi/i urnkr Herbal 1. Oinb, If it [Daucus] be layde 
wythout it wyll greatly dryue fiirth bycuajioiatioiL 1669 
Bovi k Con/n Netv Fap. 1. (1682) 184 The great Evapora- 
tion 1 have observed even in Winter, of Fruits. 1807 J. K. 
Smith Phys. Hot. 186 The use of n tin box for the purpose 
of restraining the evaporation of plants. 1887 II. M. Ward 
tr. Sachs’ Phys. Plants 111. xxv. 227 Evaporation take* place 
through the leave*. 

b. *599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 333Euen in the sea are seen 
euaporation* of fire. 1509 Sandy* Europ 9 Spec. 1 1633) 124 
The best way. .is to let the good men 1 hide a while nartily 
together, .so necehsarie are these evaporations to the minds 
of the multitude. *646 Sir T. Brown r Pseud, bp. 111. 
xxi. 161 The fuligenoits exhalations wanting evaporation 
rccoylc upon the flame mid choake it. *744 Johnson Ad- 
venturer rio. 137 f 4 To reckon the hours Tain out in these 
t omposllions as . . suffered to fume away in useless evapor- 
ations. 

O. *6*6 Bacon Sylva (1631 ) f 968 So in Pestilent feuers, the 
Intention istoexpell the Infection by Sweat and Enapoura* 
tion. *706 Phillips (cd. Kcrscyt, Evaporation. InPhvnick, 
a discharging of Humours through tne Pores of the Body. 
17*1- 1800 in Hailily. 

4. toner. The product of the evaporating process ; 
exhalation, fumes ; the amount evaporated. 

1533 Ei.yot Cast. He/the (1541* 35 b, Potlio prolonged hi* 
lyfccertaync dayes with the evaijoralion of honyc. 1605 
Timmk Quersit. III. 151 Such hcates. .dot proceed out of the 
spirit* only, either nit crons or sulphuru*, lifted up into 
evaporations. 1664 Pow»<m E.\p I’hilos. 1. 57 The Irest 
Glasses ..would not represent to me, the evaporations of 
Camphire. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (J.), Evapo- 
rations arc at sonic times greater, according to the gre-ater 
heat of the *1111. 1794 Sullivan View Nat, I. 245 The 

nocturnal emanations of leaves, and (ontinual evaporations 
of flowers and of fruits, do not diminish in quality in winter 
. . only in quantity. 1856 Siani kv .Swat 4- Pal vii. (1858) 
990 Tne lake, with the . . mist of its own evaporations flouting 
over its surfac e. 

pig. *606 Proc . agst Traitors in Hart Mac (Malh ) 
III. 20 This letter should prove to be nothing but the eva- 
poration of an idle brain. 1654 Fuller CM. Hist. 111. iv. H 5 
The vain evaporations of his discontentment, 
to. Medical treatment by means of vapour; 
concr. vapour, a vapour- bath. Obs. 

J .loyd Treat. Health F v, Euaporatio is when the 
diseased tnembre is Holden in y hotc vapour of some dccoc- 
tyon.] x6oi Holland Pltny II. 424 Good it is to apply 
sponge* to those accidents and infirmities of the body whicti 
require euaperation. x6io Barrouoh Meth. Physick lit. 
Ixit. (1639) 198 If the evill lie waxed old, you must use 
sufTumigalkms, and evaporation* made of aroinatick things. 

0. at t rib., as evaporation-gage. 

1874 Knight Did. Afeih. f Evaporation-gage, a graduated 
glass measure . . to determine the ratio of evaporation 111 a 
given exposure. 

Evaporative (/Vae'porMv), a. [f. Evapobatk 
v. 4 - -ivk ; cf. Fr. Evaporatif - ivc , late L. evapor- 
Citiv-us .] Pertaining to or producing evaporation. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 341. i8s« Coleridge Rem 
(1836) II. 371 The evaporation . . froze tne fluid at the two 
ends, that is, at a given distance from the greatest intensity 
of the evaporative process. 1887 Pail Mall G. 7 Dec i»/i 
T he average evaporative power of petroleum was found to 
be 9-82 lbs. of water per lb. of fuel. 

Evaporator (/va; [f. as prec. -f *ou.] 

1. One who or that which evaporatcK. 

*883 Cairo in Scotsman v] Nov. 9/7 A scrpllcism which 
evaporate* all thought, at the same time evaporates the 
sceptical evaporator. 

2. spec. Any apparatus for evaporating solutions, 
drying fruits, etc. 

x8»7 Faraday C hem. Mamp. xxiv. 699 A bent tube evapo- 
rator. x8§o Nat. Encycl . Xl. 594/1 A series of evaporating 
coppers or pans. .Thcs© evaporator* are placed over a long 
flue, etc. x!88 Pall Mall G. 9 May 12/1 An evaporator . . 
which, besides drying fruit, may be used to bake and roast. 

Evaporimeter. Also -ometer. [f. Evapor- 
ation -v -(i)mktkb, Gr. pirpov measure. Cf. Fr. 
Evapor omit re.] An instrument for measuring the 
quantity of a liquid evaporated in a given time ; 
an atmometcr. * 

x8*8 Wrbstkr cites Jml. Science, Evaporometer. 1876 
Cat at. Sd. App. S. Kens. 396 Evaporimetsr. *88x Nature 
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XXIV. 387 An evaporimetcr with constant level has been 
recently described by Professor Fornioni. 

BTSporise (/V«-pftr»i*), v. [f. E- prtf* + 
Vaporize. 1 — Evaporate v. 1 . lit. and fig. 

183a H. H. Wilson Ess. 4 Led. (x86a) I. 351 Put water 
over the fire in a boiler, and the fire will evaporise the 
water. 1836 I. Taylor Pkyx. Th. Another Life( 1858) 314 
In world* where our bodies would instantly congeal, or 
would a* suddenly be evaporixed. 

t Eva*porou», a. Obs. [f. Evapor-atk + -ous.] 
Of the nature of an evaporation. 

1694 E. Halley in Phil, Trans, XVIII. 1841116 evaporous 
effluvia of Water. 

t Evapour, v. Ohs. In 6 - 7 ev*pore > 7 -oure. 
[a. Fr. 4vaf>orc-r % ad. late L. evapdr-dre: gee Eva- 
1*0 RATE V.J 

1. trans . To send up in vapour; to emit. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. (1633) 343 vEtna . . black clouds 
euaporeth to skies. 

2. intr. To be exhaled or given out like a vapour ; 
— Evaporate v. 6 b. 

i$4« Raynolo Byrth Manky mie 38 The yealowisshe swet 
which euaporith continually from the skin of thinfant whylst 
it is in the womb. s6n Cotgk. s.v. Huh (as in Reynold]. 


subject to a vapour bath ; to 


it is in the womb. s6xi Cotgk. s.v. Kau (os in Reynold]. 
161a Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 96 No. .unsauory smells 
cuapoure out or presse through them. 

1 8. trans. To subject to a vapour bath ; to 
steam. Ohs. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. it. xiii. 60 It sufficcth 
than to evapore the mattier by the decoction of thynges 
anodyne (that is to say) whtche take away nayne. 

Eyuible (/W*slb*l), a. [f. L. was- ppl. 
stem of evddtre to Evade + -ible.] Capable of 
being evaded. 

x8. . Ooilvie cites Eclectic Rev . 

Evasion (/V/i^on). Also 5 evaayown, 6 eva- 
oion, *tion. [a. Fr .Suasion, ad. late L. evasions in, 
n. of action f. rvddlre : see Evade.] 

1 . The action of escaping from confinement or 
danger; escape. 

Now rare, cxc. in writers Influenced by Fr. usage. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. 306 A! that tyme fro his [Oldcastlc’*] 
evasion (from the Tower] about Mynilmesse onto the Ephi- 
hanie. i6ox Br. Barlow Dgf. Prot. Retig. *75 By hope of 
euasion from Purgatorie in time. x6xa T. Taylor Comm. 
Pit us tii 4 In any miserie we shall haue assured felieitie. . 
in temptation assurance of euasion. 1613 P. Fletcher 
Purple 1st. 111. xi, The next fair river . . Topping the hill, 
breaks forth in fierce evasion. 1770 J. Moore View Soc. 

hr. II. lii. 39 Contemplating the happy evasion he had 
made from the cabinets at Frankfort. 1834 Blackw . Mag. 
XXXV. 6x8 An account of the evasion ofLouis XVI, and 
the arrest of the unfortunate monarch at Varcnncs. 187X 
H. Ainsworth Tower Hill it. x, The plan of evasion was 
frustrated by the prisoner's irresolution. 

t b. Means, opportunity, or way of escape. Obs. 
1583-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1684) HI* 271 [God] in the midst 
of the Temptation will make such an evasion, as, etc. 1613 
Heywood Brazen Age Wks. 1874 III. an Ere you enwrap 
your selfe into these perils, Whence there is no euasion. 
x6go Sc. Metr. Ps. lxxxviii. 8 So Shut up, that I find no 
evasion for me 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist . (1837) IX. 350 
The unhappy woman, who found herself without evasion or 
resource, swallowed the draught. 

2. The action of avoiding or escaping (a blow, 
missile, pursuit, etc.) by artifice or contrivance. 

1657 S. Purchas Pot. Flying-Ins. 1 1 In a storm they [Bees] 
will help themselves by flying under the Lee-side of an 
hedge, (etc. 1 . . But if it bee a plain Champaign Country, 
where evasions avail nothing ; then, etc. i8aa Forsyth 
Roland's Mod. A rt Fencing aoi Evasion means to avoid 
l>eing reached by a thrust, even when you are near enough 
to receive it. 

3 . The action of evading (a duty, law, requisi- 
tion, an argument, charge, etc.); dodging, pre- 
varication, shuffling. Also, an instance of this. 

1603 Shaks. Meat, fir M. 1. 1 . *1 No more euasion : Wc 
haue with leauen'd, and prepared choice Proceeded to you, 
therefore take your honors, 167s Marvell Reh. Trans p. 

1 139 Perhaps he said so only for evasion. x68« H. Moke 
Paralip . Propk. 447 There is no evasion from tne strength 
of this Argument, xvxx Hearnb Collect, (Oxf. Hist Soc.) 
111 . aio nut this I looked on as Evasion. 1746 Wesley 
Prune. Methodist 9, I have found this in many of you, i. e. 
much subtlety, much Evasion and Disguise. 1783 Burke 
Rep. Affairs India Wks. XI. 53 He was ordered at once to 
furnish 5,000 horse, .'on evasion* he was declared a violator 
of treaties. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) V. 376 To do it. .is 
artifice and evasion. Prescott herd. 4 Is. I. vii. 336 

If the prisoner, .was suspected of evasion, he was subjected 
to the torture, a 186s Buckle Misc. t iVks. (1873) I. 71, 1 
deem anonymous writing of every kind to be an evasion 
of responsibility. 1868 J.rl. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I, 59 The 
king’s licence for the evasion of the act. 

0. The means of evading ; an evasive argument, 
shuffling excuse, subterfuge. 

c 14s 5 Wyntoun Cron. viit. 1 . 112 And be the text f>*l 
decerne ell the! casis, but exceptyown : By that is nane eva- 
syown. a 1533 Frith Disput. Purgat., I say that this their 
evasion is nothing worth. xpSi Marwick Bk. of Notes 
669 The prohibition goeth before the vowe, wherefore this 
euation can haue no place, xdat Burton A not. Mel 1. H. 
111. xiii. ( 1651) 118 The meaner sort have no evasion why they 
should not be counted mod. 1777 Priestley Philos. Necess. 

ii. 19 Bv such poor evasions do some persons think to shelter 
themselves from the force of conviction* 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Rtf. I. 451 A miserable evasion, which did 
not in the least touch the assertion of his adversary. <874 
Green Short Hist. iv. 171 The towns, .could generally force 
the Crownjby evasions and delays to a compromise* 

4 . In primary Latin sense: Going out, exit, 
sallying forth, tare. 


a 1651 Osborn Queries Wks. ( 1673) 60s And from this the 
whole World comes to be so universally Inhabited, Every 
Family seeking rest by Evasion. 1669 Flamsteed in Rigaua 
Corr. Se. Men (1841) II. 8t In the eclipse he ought to ob- 
serve the spurious and the true shades, and their evasion* 
from the moon’s superficies. 1837 Dr Quincey Revolt Tar - 
tars Wks. IV. 144 If the Kalmuck evasion should prosper. 

Eyaiivs (/Vr i*siv), a. [ad. Fr. dvasifi -ive, f. 
L. evds- ppl, stem of evdddre (see Evade) + -ive.] 

1 . Of persons ; Seeking to evade ; addicted to 
evasion, shuffling. 

X7»5 Pope Odyss. 1. 530 Thus he, though conscious of 1 the 
ethereal guest. Answer’d evasive of the sly request. 1785 
Palky Mot. Philos. (18x8) II. 404 The . . honest workman 
will be employed, in preference to . . the fraudulent, and 
evasive. 1794 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. Xv. 107 
He had been dilatory, evasive, shuffling, ana unwilling to pay 
that which, however unwilling, evasive, and shuffling, he 
did pay. 

2 . Of actions or utterances : Tending to evasion ; 
containing or characterized by evasion. Const, of. 

1744 Berkeley Siris | 107 Though evasive arts will, it is 
feared, prevail so long os distilled spirits of any kind are 
allowed. 177s Ann, Reg. ao/a Terms apparently inoffensive, 
and evasive of their real and essential meaning. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. 111. i, He has received nothing but 
evasive promises of future service, s8ao Scott Monast , 
xi. Objections which the Sub-Prior treated as evasive. x8a8 
| Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 451 The president, completely 
! taken by surprise, stammered out a few evasive phrases. 

I 8. Elusive, evanescent. 

x88x (\ Dk Kay Vision of Nimrod vi. 113 Above the 
cities of the plain the tender Evasive strain* dropt gently 
from the sky. 

4. as sb. An evasive phrase or speech. 

a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 90 The Party. .followed their 
Game full Cry . . without much Trouble about Precautions 
and Evasive*. Ibid. 399 What may not be said and wrote, 
if this Author’s Kvasivcs may pass such as— -it seems, many 
believed? 

Ilencc Bva f lively adv., in an evasive manner, 
by an evasion. XvaslvonoM, the quality of 
being evasive. 

1736 Bailey (folio), Evasively, craftily, deceitfully. 4x804 
J. Bryant (T ), I answered evasively, or at least indeter- 
minately. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 303 Searching 
questions were put, and were evasively answered. 1883 
Rules of Supreme Crt. Order xix. 1. 19 When a party .. 
denies an allegation of fact . . he must not do so evasively. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Evasiveness, evading quality. 1803 
Geo. Eliot Romola in. xxvii, That self-justifying evasive- 
ness into which he was often hurried in public. 1877 
Mob lev Crit. Misc. Scr. 1L 388 Most recent controversies 
are marked by obliqueness, evasiveness, a shiftiness of 
issue. 

t XtVSLSO rioaS, a. Obs. pare-', [as if f. L. 
*evasor , agent-n. f. evadire (see Evade) +■ -(i)ous : 
cf. censorious.'] — Evasive. 

}(*7 H. More Contn. Remark. Stor. (i68y) 439 The ter- 
giversations of the Incredulous, and their evasorious Pre- 
tences. 

Eve (/ v\ sbJ Forms ; (3 heve, 4 ave), 6 7 
eeve, (7 eave, yeave), 3- eve. [var. of Even sb. 
(orig. 2 gyll.) ; for the loss of the final n cf. mornno.] 

1 . = Evening sb. 1 lit. and Jig. poet, or rhetorical, 

a 1*50 Owl 4 Night. 432 Thu singest from eve fort a morte. 

c 1300 St. Branaan 214 The foweles tho hit eve was, Si- 
gonne here evesong. X393 Lancl. P. PI. C. vi. 117 On 
sAterday at eue. c 1430 Lydc. Bochas ix. xxvii. (1554) 309a, 
The fayre day men do prayse at eue. 163a Milton L'AE 
legro 130 Such sights as youthful poets dream On summer 
eves by haunted stream. 1667 — P. L. 1. 743 From Noon 
to dewy Eve. 164a Howell For. Trav. ix. (Arb.) 47 The 
yeaue of the Conquering of France, is the morning of the 
Conquest of England. 1718 Thomson Spring 19 Winter oft 
at Eve resumes the breeze. x8ox Southey Thalaba vni. 
ii, In the light of the setting eve. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Charmed Sea i. 4 To tell the tale from eve to morning, and 
from morning to eve again. 

2 . The evening, and hence usually the day before 
a Saint’s day or other church festival. Hence gen. 
the evening, or the day, before any date or event. 

c xago Lives Saints (1887) 76 In ]>e mon|>e of Ieneuer : 
a-scint Fabianes cue. c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 3391 The king 
ther stode with his meine On a palmesonnes auc. 1480 
Caxton Chrott. Eng. ccxxvi. 331 In the same yere (1340) 
on mydsomer cue xyng edward bygan to sayll toward 
fraunce. 1548 Hall Chron. 83 b, Christmas eve. XS7X 
Hanmer Chron. /ret. (1633) 123, 33rd of August being Saint j 
Bartholomewcs Eeve. a x 66a Br. B. Duppa Rules to Devo- 


tion (J.), Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the 
eve to this great feast. 1756 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 693 Ine tolling of bells . . on the eve 
of the funeral, on the day of it, and tne lost day of the year. 
x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth iii, A father’s blessing and St. 

...u ut 1 .l' _i 1 w 


Valentine’s, whose blessed eve this chances to be, 185a Miss 
Yongk Cameos II, viii. 103 On the eve of the New Year 
1370 he [Chandos] set forth to retake the town of St. Salvin. 
1884 Blunt Annot. Bk. Com. Prayer xi8 All Festivals have 
Eves, including Sundays, but only some have Vigils, 

Jig. b 16^7 Clarendon Contempt, on Ps. Tracts (1737) 497 
Our time m this world is but a short eve to an everlasting 
holiday. 

8. tram ) C The time immediately preceding some 
event, action, etc. Chiefly in phrase To hi on or 
upon th$ eve of 

1780 T. I EPPERSON Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 369 We are upon 
the eve ora new arrangement as to our commissary’s and 
Quarter-master’s departments. 1793 Smeatom Edystms L. 
9953 Being now arrived at the eve of October. x8o6 A. 
Duncan Nelson 163 The hull on the eve of sinking. 18x8 
Marryat in Pari. Deb. 643 It was proposed to paw this 
bill just when they were upon the eve of a general election. 


1873 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. ix. (ed. 3) 150 These regions 
seemed on the eve of being lost to Christendom. 

4 . at t rib. and Comb., chiefly in sense 1, as eve* 
repast, dime ; also eve-feast a feast on the even- 
ing before a festival or holy day: eve-tide » 
Eventide; eve-weed (see quot.). Also E?k- 

CHURB, -JAR, -BONO, -STAR. 

17*1 Budcell Sped. No, 161 F 2 A Country Wake, which 
you know in most Parts of England is the # Eve-Feast of 
the Dedication of our Churches. 17*5 Pope Odyss. xx. 4 66 
They rUe, and bid prepare An "everepast. 138a Wvclip 
7 ob xxxviii. 3a Thou bringist . . the *euetid sterre [1388 
euene sterre] vp on the sones of the erthe. c 1460 in Hearne 
R. Clone, (1734) II. 484 Quene Alionore . . childcd a sone. . 
in the Christehinasse eue \ printed ene] In whiche euetid 
[printed cne-] appered in the West it sterres, of fuyry 
colour. X48a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 36 Y laye in the 


chaptur hows tyl the cuetyde of Saturday foloyng. c \%j% 
Lay. 12858 po hit com to ban 'eue-time. Ibid. 17860. 1878 
Britten & Holland Diet. Eng. Plaut.n ., *Eveweed \ Hes - 


peris maironalts , a name apparently invented by Dr. J. 
Hill in Herb. Brit. 1769, in reference to the fragrance of the 
blossoms in the evening. 

sb.'l slang or dial. (See quota.) 

* 7*4 New Cant. Diet., Eves t Hen-Roosts. 1847-78 Hal* 
liwell, Eve, a hen-roost. 

t Eve, v- 1 Obs. rare. [f. Eve j£. 1 ] trans. To 
be the Eve (sense a) of ; to immediately precede. 

1639 W. Berkley Lost Lady 1. ii. in HazL bods ley XII. 
557 The night that eves the day of marriage. 

Eve# v. 2 dial. [repr. yeve, the regular (now 
obs.) southern form of Give. In mial. dialects 
give is used in same sense.] intr . To become 
moist or damp (cf. quota.). 

1847-78 in Halliwkll. 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Glou. 
s. v„ ‘We shall ha’ rain : the stwones do eve.’ 1880 E. Comw. 
Gloss, s.v., A stone floor is said to eve before wet weather. 
Eve, var. of Eave. 

1746 W. Horsley Fooli 1748) 1 . 39 A Stone Cornice, .which 
. . would make a pretty Eve over the Kitchen Windows. 

E*V6-clmrr. Also 7 -ohurre, 8 -chair, -chier, 
-ohur. [f. Eve sb. 1 + Churr : see Churr-wohm.] 
1 1 * The Mole-Cricket ; also called Churr -worm, 
Fen-cricket. ? Obs. 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat, Ins. 1018 Of the Fen- 
Kricket, the Eve-churrc, or the Chur-worm . . we may call 
it Gryllotalpa ; a Molc-kricket. x668 Wilkins Real Char, 
11. v. 8 a Fen-Cricket, Evechurr, Churr-worm. 17H-1800 
Bailey, Eve.churr , a Worm. 17*6 (see Churr-worm]. 

2 . The Nightjar, Caprimulgtis europetus. Cf. 
Churn-owl. * 

1837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds III. 633. 1885 

Swainson Provinc. Names Brit. Birds (E. D. S.) 96. 1890 
Daily News if July 5/1 He is still a bird of many names. 
Some, like nightjar, eve-churr. .are suggestive of his voice. 

t fi’veck. Obs. Also 6 eveoke, 6-7 eviok(e. 
[Of unknown origin ; not connected with L. ibex . 

The Welsh ewig, earlier note, means a sort of deer; but 
Canon Silvan Evans informs u* that it was sometimes used 
vaguely; if this word was adopted into Eng. Higgins may 
have been misled by the fancy of oil etymological connexion 
with ibex. ] 

(See quota.) 

*585 J. Higgins tr. Junius' Nomenelator 50 Ibex, .a kind 
of wild goate, and supposed to be that which they call the 
euecke. x6ox Holland Pliny vm. liii. I. 331 Among them 
[the goats kind] you shall haue the roe bucke, the snamois, 
the wilde goat called the Eveck [L. ibices ]. c 16x1 Chapman 
Iliad iv. 133 The evicke [al£ hyptot) skipping from a rock. 

Evecri8ten(e, var. f. Evenohbistian, Obs. 
Evect&nt (?vc‘kt&nt). Math. [f. L. evect- (see 
Evectob) + -ant.] A contravarxant formed bv 
operating upon an invariant or contravariant with 
an evector. 

1876 Salmon Higher Algebra 395 The discoveiy of evect- 
ants is Hermite’s f Camb . 4 Dull. Math , Jml. vl 303). 
EvO’Cted# ppl. a. rare. [f. L. evect- ppl. stem 
of cveh/tc to carry out-f-ED 1 .] Of the edge of 
a tube : Turned outwards, trumpet-shaped. 

x86x Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. in. ii. 8^ The aperture 
[of a Roman Snail’s shell] . . is provided with an evected 
[Fr. 4 vasf\ margin. 

Eveotio, a dictionary spelling of Euectic. 
Evection (fve kjan). fad. L. evectidn-em, n. of 
action f. evehtrt to carry out, f. I* out + veh/re to 
carry.] 

1 1 - A liAing up ; elevation, exaltation (in quot. 
fig.). Obs . rare-'. 

16 56 in Blount Glostogr. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 359 
[Joseph’s] evection to the power of Egypt next to Pharaoh. 
2 . Astron . a. An inequality in the moon’s longi- 
tude (see quot. 1787). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Evection , or Libration of the 
Moon (The explanation confuses a and b.] >787 Bonny- 
castle Astron. 43a Evection. an inequality in the motion 
of the moon, by which, at her quarters, her mean place 
differs from her true one by about at degrees more than at 
her conjunction and opposition. 1834 Nat. Philos ., Hist. 
Astron. ix. 45/t (Usef. KnowL Sock The evection discovered 
by Ptolemy u greatest in the quadratures. 1847 Wniwell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. I. mo Such 1 


by Ptolemy u greatest in the quadratures. 1847 Wniwell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 880 Such is the aanouncement of the 
celebrated discovery of the moon’s second Inequality after- 
wards called by Bulhialdus evection* 1879 Newcome ft 
Holden Astron. 163 The disturbing action of the sun 
[upon the moon] produces a great number of other inequali- 
ties, of which the largest are the evection and the variation, 
t b. Alleged to have been used for Libration. 

1706 (see a]. 1796 Hutton Math. Did.}. 4S® Evection 
U used by some astronomers for the Libration of the moon* 



EVBOTIONAL. 

+ 3 . Eviction of keat\ the diffusion of heatpd 
particles through a fluid in the process of heating 
it; convection. Obs. 

EveotioxiAl, a, [f. prec. + -al.] Relating or 
belonging to the evection. 

ZvS'Otor. Math. [Agent-n. from L. evtkPre 
(see Eviction).] An operator formed by substi- 
tuting the differential operators d/da<>, d/da^ d/da „ 
etc. lor the coefficients a ot na x , Jm(*-i) a,, etc. of 
a binary quantic. 

Eve-dropper, obs. form of Eaves-droppkh. 

* 7 ° 4 , Gentleman Instr. (173a) 181 (D.) Soldier* .. may be 
asauilty of theft* a* eve-droppers or cut-purses. 

B*ve-ee*l. dial, (See quota.) 
itji Agric. Surrey Forfarsk. ( Iam.\ Muraena conger ; 
conger eel . . the name seem* familiar even to the common 
People ; they call it Eve-eel. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
ok., Eve-**/ a northern name for the conger ; from the 
Danish hetv-aal % or sea-eel. 

B'velfth, a. nonce- wd. [f. Eve the first woman 
+ I81D.] Like Eve ; curious. 

Ion! 


*754 Richardson Grand is on vi, 310 (D.), I saw it was a 
>ng w • - • 


maletter ; I felt very Eveish, my dear. 

Zhre-ja r. [f, Evs sbJ + Jar.] = Evechurh 

1769 G. White Selbome (1853) 356 A notion that the fern, 
owl or eve-jarr. .i* very injurious to weanling calves. 1883 
Hampsh. Gloss., Eve-jar. the goat-sucker. 

Evel, obs. foi m of Evil. 

Eveles, var. form of Evillekh, a. Obs . 

II Bvelid, a. Obs, rare - l . [a. Fr. /veill/, f. 

beiller to awake.] Wide awake, sprightly. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. I, A pretty kind of 
young woman, .more evehd than our English women com. 
monly are. 

E-ve-Iike, ^ [f. Eve the first woman + Likk a .] 
Resembling Eve, or her characteristics. 

#*1711 Ken Psych* Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 913 To al! the 
Daughter* of laps'd Eve, Eve-like Concupiscences cleave. 

t Eve'll, v, Obs, rare—', [ad. L. evell-tre, f. c- 
out + vc lllre to pluck.] trans. To pluck, pick 
(a flower). 

*697 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 500 The flower* being 
evened, new ones grow not again that year. 

Bvelles, var. form of Evillkss, Obs. 

Evelong: see Evenlong. 

Even (JVn), sbA Forms : 1 &fen, defan, 
Mercian 6fen, Northumbr. 6 fern, 2-3 »fen, 2 
afen, 3 Orm. efenn, 3*6 eaven, (3 »v©n, avon, 
5 evon, 3 even, -yn), 4-6 evin, -yn, ewin, -yn, 
0 (hevenL eeven, (9 dial, eem), 3- even. Also 
contracted 7 eevn, ©v*n, p dial. e'en. See also 
Eve. [OE. mfen , tfen y efem, ncut. and masc., 
cogn. with OFris. dvond, hvnd, OS. dtfand (Du. 
avond ), OHG. dband (MIIG. dbent, mod.G. 
abend) masc. ; perh. also with the synonymous 
ON. aptantt y aftann (Sw. afton y Da. aften), though 
this may be 01 different origin, cogn, with After. 
The OE. forms appear to agree only in the root 
(OAryan ip or ebk) with the other Teut. forms ; 
the OTcut. type of the OHG., OS., OFris. forms 
would be *&t>ando-, that of the OE. tr/en, /fen 
would be *&binjo- or *&bunjo-. The ONorthumb. 
/fern is app. an alteration of lfen{n ; cf. ONor- 
thumb. iv&sterHy festern ( *= WS. w/sten , fsesten), 
and OFris. forms like epemia to open. 

On« hypothesis as to the relation of the forms is that 
'ktando- represents a pre-Teut. *fpont- % a pr. pple. act., and 
that derivatives of a corresponding passive pple. occur in 
ON. aptaHH '.—^iptono ) and OE. dfen (i—'Sdunjo- 
*ipt$yo. or *tpnyo.\ The etymological sense is unknown ; 
a not inappropriate meaning for the act. and pass, forma* 
tions is suggested by Gr. ijww*, mild, gentle (sometimes 
used with reference to temperature) which may possibly 
belong to the tame root.] 

L The latter part or close of the day ; evening. 
Also in phrases, Even and (nor) morn ; at even 
and al prime , at all times of the day ; good even , 
a salutation (see further Good, Gooden) ; ycstcr- 
even (Sc. yestreen) , yesterday evening (see Ykster), 
Obs. exc. poet, and dial. 

Beowu{f x*35 d£fen cwom and him Hrobgar jew at. c 950 
Lind itf. Gasp, Mark vi. 47 Middy efern wocre wses scip m 
middum sees, a xooo Guthlac m6 (Gr.), Engel ufancunane, 
se mec efna gehwam. . gesohte. c 1040 Rule St. Benet (ed. 
Logeman) 8a pet pact eis towyreanne hi wyrean odde sc fan. 
a stag O. E . Chron. an. 1x06 On efen etywde an. .steorra. 
eimm Ormin 1105 He was* all da*} Unnclene anan till 
efenn. c iaog Lay. 19*70 pa hit we* eauen. c isgo Gen. 4 
Ex. 1675 Iacob wur6 drunken, and cucn cam. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 6385 (Fairf.), Fra heyuen pen come paire fode . . euen A 
mome hit con falle. c 1430 Lydo. Boehm 11. xxiL (1554) 
58a, Socrates, .wisest named at euen and at prime, c 1460 
Towneley Myst Oblacio Mag. 135 We shall© not rest, even 
nor morne. 1939 Coverdalb Ewek. xil 4 Thou thy self shalt 
go forth also at euen in their sight 1338 Bale Tkre Lowes 
X78 God geue ye good euen. xaot Snake. Two Gent. v. it 
49 She did intemUconfession At Patricks cell this even, 
dos - A. V. L. il Iv. 69 Peace I say; good euen to your 
friend, xdet May Pirgu (J.\ The sun's orb both even and 
morn is bright 1880 Howell Diet. s.v., Good even (or by 
contraction Goodeen). 1699 Dryden Virg. (J.\ IV unerring 
sun. .declares, What the late ev’n or early morn prepares, 
*798 Johnson Raise tm ii, From the dawn of morning to the 
close of even. 1818 J. Wilson City M Plague it u. 338 A 
plaintive tune, .sung at fall of even. 1816 Scon 
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X, 'My cousin winna stayony lancer, Mr. Halliday ; *ae, if 
\e please, gude-e’en t'ye.’ i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. vi, 
Good even to you. 1843 Bex hunk Sc. Fireside S tor. 279 
Daylich 1 , done at four o clock, Yields to the lang dark e’en. 

2 . The Evk of & holy day or church festival. 
Rarely in wider sense; The evening or the day be- 
fore (a certain day or event). Fasts yn even (Sc. : 
now Fastryris den) - Shrovk-Ti khday ; The 
Kings' even « Twelfth-night. Obs. exc. dial. 

e 1330 R. Bmunnk Chrtm, (1810) 171 pe euen of pe Trinlte 
vnder Acres R. gan aryue. *375 Bakrolr Brute x. 440 A» 
apon fastryn even is The cuntom. 1398 Trrvisa Barth. Do 
/. R. ix. xxxi. <1495) 368 To K*ter perteyneth the euyn 
tnerof that. U cnllyd . . the holy Saterday. c 14*0 Chron. 
I' Hod. 1030 pe whkhe in Mydwyntrus *evyn to p’chirche 
dude gonne. 1*63 Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.) 17 On the evvn 
(of the funeral] myn solempne dirige *halbe kept. 1483 
Caxtx»n G. de la Tour Dii, Upon the vycyl or euen of 
our lady, a 1338 Tindai r Frol, to Jonas Wkt, 1 . 450 The 
saints. . torment the souls in hell, if their evens be not fanted. 
*S4 $Cranmer in Strype Lfe App. xl, Vigil*, other wine called 
Watchings, remain in the Calendars upon certain Saints' 
Evens, a >37* Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 930 Upoun 
the Kinges Evin, when French men commonlie u*e to drynk 
liberalise. 1^87 Fleming Con In. Holinskrd III. n86/t He 
died on Mate eeuen. 1613 Minsmku s.v., An holy di\ie* 
Euen. 1784 Burn Poor Laws 13 No labourer, .shall lake 
any hire.. for the evens of feast*. 1853 Rohinson Whitby 
Gloss. , Hen. Kensenma* e’en . .Cannelmas e’en. Mod. dial. 
(Sheffield*, Christmas eem. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, (** 'evening 1 ), as even-bell, 
- blush, -light y -prayer , - rising y - time ; also even- 
eloae, the closing in of the evening ; even-fall, 
the • fall * or commencement of the evening ; even- 
fire, evening gun ; evenglome {arch. ; revival of 
OE. dfenglom) y gloaming, twilight ; even-mete, 
arch. (OE. *fen-mete) % evening-meal, supper; 
f even-while, eventide, eventime. Also Even- 
song, Even-star, Eventide. 

<3x450 Le Morte Arth. 3936 By the tyme of ‘'euyn belle. 
18 yp Brownino Paracelsus Wks. I. 5 From *even-blush to 
midnight. 1845 Hirst Poems 93 Caine "even-close And 
darkness; yet they turned not back. 1814 Southey Para- 
guay Dcd., One thrush was heard from morn to "even-fall. 
1859 H. Gregory Egypt II. 900 Flamingoes .. winging 
their rosy flight at cvcntafl across the bay. 1870 H. Puvar 
D' Anville' s Fleet in Poems of Places , Brit. Amcr. 34 At 
"even-fire the bells were rung, a xooo Guthlac i»6j iGr.), 
From "rcfenglome oftpast eastan cwom. . dzgredwoma. 1871 
M. Collins Inn of Strange Meetings 95 The robins singing 
in the evenglome, Beoionf *014 Si&fcan *«fen-leoht under 
heofenes hador beholen weorpeS. a 3400 MS. Cantab. Ff. 
i. 6. C 66 (Halliw.*, Sche. .hey it is ferr in the nyght. And I 
swere it is evenliaht. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1601 Syre De- 
gri vaunt at evene-Iy^th Armede hym and hy* kny}th. c 973 
Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 26 Ait patm *a:fen-mete. 1840 
Lytton Harold xi. vii,Thccvcn-mct twill summon thee soon. 
1880 Howell Diet. s,v„ Evensong, or "Even Prayer. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 13 The planet Mercuric seldotnehath his 
"euen rising in Pisces, c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xi. 11 pa 
"aefen tima [c xi6o Hatton afen time) waes he ferde to beth- 
aniam. c 1*05 Lav. 17860 A pan auen time. 1870 Rossetti 
Dante at fferona xxxiv, Flushed in the limpid eventime. 
c i3*o Will. Palerne 1747 To hei} vs hastily henne. .cuenly 
pis "cucn while. 

Even (/ Vn\ a. Forms : 1 ebn, ef©n, ®fen, 
©fh, emn, in comb, em-, 2-3 ©fh 0, mtne, Orm. 
ef©nn, ©ff©n, emne, 3-4 even©, 4-6 ©vin(e, -yn, 
©wyn(o, (5 ©van, heven, 6 ©vno), 6 7 ©a-, 
©even, 4- even. [Common Teutonic; OK. efen % 
cfn y by assimilation emn - OFris. even , evin, OS. 
than (Du. even, effen) % OHG. chan, epan (Gcr. 
ebett), ON. iafn, iamn i^Da .jcvn, Sw .jemn), Goth, 
ibns:~ OTcut. *ct>no-. 

The word has not yet been satisfactorily connected with 
any other Teut. or Aryan word ; hence it is uncertain 
whether the primary sense was * level ’ or 1 equal, like 'J. 

1 . Of a piece of ground, a country, etc. ; Flat, 
plain, level, not hilly or sloping. 

c 803 K. AClfrrd Oros. 1. ii. § 4 Seo burg wa:s getimbred 
an nlaum lande & on swipe emnum. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
9078 Set full sad on a soile euyn. x6o$ Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 

3 Glo . Me thinkes the ground is eeuen. Edg. Horrible 
steepe, 1605 Vrrstegan Dec. Intell . iv. (1628) 100 They 
are euen and plaine without any hilles or hilly grounds. 
x8?a BKNTLrY Boyle Lett. 78 Our sight . . would be ter- 
minated. .in the largest and evencst plain by the very con. 
vexity of the earth. 1705 Addison Italy (1734) 175 The 
present Face of Rome is much more Even ana Level than 
it was formerly. 1859 Tknnyson Geraint 4 Enid 339 At 
last they, .climb'd upon a fair and even ridge, 
b. Of uniform height. 

15*3 Fitxherb. Husb. | 70 Beastes alone, .wyll not cate a 
pasture euen, but leaue many tuftes and hygh grasse in 
dyuers places. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, hl iv. 36 All must be 
euen, in our Gouemment. s8ox B. Jonson Poetaster iv. 
xx. Both waies, I am too high ; and thou, too lowe, Our 
Mindes are euen, yet. a x8s8 Davier (J.). When he did set 
hu foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and even. 

0 . In a level position ; horizontal. Obs. exc. 
Naul. in phrase, {On) an even keel. 

*37S Barroui \ Bruce lit. 136 He laid hym ewyn him be- 
forn. c t30S Chaucer Astral il f *9 Lat thyn Astre- 
UWe kowch adown evene upon a smothe grond. 1838 
Marry at ' Mtdsh. Easy xxvt,Tbe frigate was on an even 
keel, c 1890 Rudtm. Navig (Weale) 117 A ship Is said to 
swun on an even keel when she draws the same quantity of 
water abaft a* forwards. 1893 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvi. 
(1856) 313, I wish it would give us an even keel. 

2 . Of surfaces or lines: Uniform, without in- 
equality; smooth. 
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a im« Amcr. A. a pe on (rlwle] riwleflbe heorte, pe mskefl 
hire efne & smefle. wiSute knot it A aolke of woh luwii. 
1340 Ayenb. 151 Efterward he dep al be reule, pet makep 
bane wal emne. a 1390 Child k. Jesus 136s |h* ireo mot 
oeo . . At eithur ende euene and quarre, xg|g Coverdai k 
t Chron. xiil 15 TTie valleys were eauen both] Luther dass 
able Grande then re* nr*] towards the East ana toward* the 
West. 155a Asr. Hamilton Cateeh. (1884) a8 An* bigsare 
can nocht make an* evin up wal without direction of In* 
lyne. 13^7 It. Googk llrtYsbuch's Husb. 111.(1586) 141b, 
Look*, .that, .the grotinde bee mad* favre and even, some 
thing hanging. 1980 Rarkt A Iv . E 364 To make eeuen 
with the rule, essrquare ad regulam. 1884 Evelyn Kal. 
Hart. (1739) 3oa Cut close and even. > 1893 Drydi-n tr. Per- 
sia* vi, To see a beggar's brat in riches flow, Adds not a 
wrinkle lo my even brow. 1897 — Pirg. Georg, iv. 913 
He knew to rank his Elm# in even Rows. 1704 Nlwton 
llte superficies of such plates are not even, but 
have many cavities and swelling*. 17x1 f James tr. Le 
Blonds t.an/entMg 34 Parterres .. should be flat, eaten, 
and disengaged, c 1790 Prior Poems % Chanty , Charity 



Hedges, as even as a brick-* all at the top and sides. 

3 . Uniform alike throughout (in colour, texture, 
consistency, quality, etc.). 

iSat Craig Leif. Drawing v it. 406 Nor can it. produce a 
light even tint of any extent. 1848 Trotihr in Barter's 
Lib. Prait. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 347 These last (turnips) are. . 
the ctencst and best crop. .The whole held U an even piece, 
not having suffered from the fly. 1883 F. M Crawpord 
Dr. Claudius viii, The sky was of an even lend colour. 

+ 4 . Of a path : Straight, direct. Of movements 
or speech : Direct, straightforward. Of a visible 
object : Directly in front. Obs. 

c xaoo Ormin 9214 (her shulenn heon . effne A smepe 
we}j€*A. nj«5 Metr. Horn . 48, I bid you mac the gate*> 
ruin To Crist, c 1x70 Harding ( hron. lxii. v, Conntantync 
saw* a crosse. full eulne. 1594 Hooker Eal. Pol. 1. viii. 
(1611) 17 A* ihe straight way in most acceptable to him that 
trnuailcth. .so in action that which doth lye the euenest be. 
tweene vs and the end wc desire. 1999 Shakh. Hen. iv. 
viii. 1 14 In plaine sho< k, and euen play of Hattaile. s6ot — . 
Ham. 11. ii. 998 Be euen and direct with me, whether you 
were sent for or no. 

5 . Level with (+ to ) ; neither higher nor lower. 
arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11688 Jhs ire it boued doune. pe crop* 
was euen wid pe role. 14*0 E. E. Wills 1 188a) 5a A flate 
ston off marbill, ewyn with the grounde. 11979 Lvly Euphues 
(Arb.) 135 When Demetrius wonne the Citie, and made it 
euen to the ground. 18x1 Bidi k Luke xix. 44 And shall 
lay thee euen with the ground. x8»6 Porch as Pilgr. 
(ed. 4) ^34 The nether part of the Sunne seeming lust and 
euen with it. *693 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Ttav. xxxvi. 14a 
On the out-side about eight and thirty foot high above the 
water, and on the in-nide even with the ground. 1608 
Froc.kr Voy. 33 Waiting till the Fish swim even with the 
Surface of the Water. 

b. In the same plane or line {with). Also (of 
a course, etc.) parallel; (of the two ends of an 
object) in line with the centre, 

a 1390 Childh . Jesus 1435 Josen swipe glad was po pat 
euene weren be ende* two. 198 8 A. Day Eng. Seiretary 
(1695) Aiiii, I have applied a number of Figures., and 
Trope* in ihe margent of every Epistle, even with Ihe place* 
where they are used. 1603 Shark. Mens, for M. iv. ii. 
8 t His life is paralel'd Euen with the stroke and line of 
hi* great Justice. 1683 Gerribr Counsel 39 The Chimney 
to be made even with tne upright of the wall. 171a F. T. 
Shorthand 12 Write the Consonant in an even line with the 
foregoing Consonant. 1716 Lroni tr. Albertis An hit. I. 
73 b, You may . make a . . foundation for every particular 
Peer . . lying directly even with the current of the water. 
1748 Anson s Vty. il ii. 137 A ship to leeward, with her 
course* even with the horizon 

6. Accurately coincident or accordant ; exactly 
adjusted ; spec, in type-setting, To make even , make 
even lines y or etui even : to space out the last few 
lines of copy, so as to make the last a full line. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose *8ai Wc been at one. By even accord of 
cvenchone. 1577 B. Googk Htrctbach's Husb. il (1586) 
73 b, Good Grafter*, thlnke it best to hold the Graffe even 
with both hand*. 1997 Morlky Introd . Mat. 89 The third 
i* a driuing waic in two crotchets and a minima, but odded 
by a rest, so that it ncuer commeth euen till the close. 1703 
Moxon Meth. Rxerc. 977 I -ay the streight edge even upon 
the line AE. 

+ 7 . Of computed results, statements, etc. : 
Exact, precise. Also, ' ( The) exact ’ (place etc.) 

# c 1400 Cursor M. 90834 < Edinb.) Qua wel can c ante sal finde 
iteuin. 1393 Lanol. / 7 . Cxx 111. 970 Hevene hauepevene 
numbre, and hcllc is with-oute numbre. a *470 Tirrorr 
Caesar xiii. (1530) 18 Fewe or none of them [»hjpt] came to 
the even port 1551 Record* Pathw. Knenul. it. xliv, It 
maketh iust xxix. the euen halfe of fifty and eight x8ox 
Shaks. Alts Well v. HL 326 To make the euen truth in 
pleasure flow. 

8. Of actions, movements, processes, continuous 
states: Uniform, free from fluctuations. Of the 
mind, temper, etc. : Free from variations, 'equal*, 
equable, unruffled. 

r8p7 K. &i¥% 10 Gregory's Past. xlii. 306 Daes wisan 
tnonne* mod bin suioe emn. a isms S asides Wards in Cott. 
Horn. 963 pole wiff efne heorte pe dom of rihtwisnesse. 1197 
R. Glouc. (1734) >93 P*r come in tuelf olde men myd euene 
pas per*. tj8a Wvcur Bat tick iv. 3 Thou peple of God, be 
of euener Inwitt c 1388 Chaucer Clerk $ T. 8x1 With euene 
herte I rede yow tendure This strook of ffortune or of auen- 
ture. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 143 Euen in meuynte {printed 
menvngc] or clothynge. 1981 T. Norton Cabin's Inst. 1. 

J o Kdr., That I may with euen sufferance continue in the 



EVEN 


EVEN. 


.•ourwofhl. holy calling. i«. 3 Shak». //<•«. VIII, m. i. 1 M 3 Na*hk Four Lett. Ctm/ui. V> You wil. .iml.raceanie Byrhtnetk j 8* (Or.), J>a on emn hyra frean feorh tesealdon. 

17, 1 know my life so euen. 1710 Addison Tat Ur No. 10a religion which will be euen with the profession that fauors c lOoo AClfric Gen. xyt. 13 He scwisuce ancro asfre his 

p 5 Person* or even Tempers and uniform Disposition*. 1766 not you. 1633 Earl Mancii. Al Mondo (1636) 34 For all Mtcld on emne his xebropra, lEoyR. Gwouc.f Rolls) 0567 

Johnson in Boswell Feb.. Pope's Ihorses] go at a steady this, man is even with Death. x66* N. O. BotUau s I.utrin King steuene \or lute poer & feblesse huld him al an 


17, 1 know my life so euen. 1710 Addison Tat Ur No. iga 
F 3 Person* of even Temurs and uniform Disposition*. 1766 
Johnson in Boswell Feb.. Pope's (horses] go at a steady 
even trot. 1770 I.angiioknk Plutarch (1879) 1 . 177/a Peri, 
cle* acquired . a firm and even tone of voice. 1850 Tknny. 
bon /h Mem. Ixxxv, My blood an even tenour kept. 1870 
Huxley Lay Serm. xiv. 334 The even rhythm of the 
breathing of every one of us. 

0. Equally balanced ; in a state of equilibrium ; 
* not inclining to either side* ( J.). 

1579 Gosson Si h. Abuse (Arb ) 39 Bearing her sword so 
cut n, that neither the poore are trod vnder foote, nor the 
lich sufTrcd to hike too hye. 1607 Shahs. Cor. iv. vii. 37 
He ha* A Noble seruatit to them ; but he could not Carry 
In-* honors ccurn. 165* -bo Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) 
1HH/1 Its proper place, by reason of its even weight is the 
Centre. 1667 Min on P. L, t. 340 In even ballance down 
they light. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exert. 69 The Hand must 
be turned along the whole length .. exactly even. 174* 
Young A 7 . Th. viii. 1180 An Eye impartial, and an even 
Scale <“1819 Bkntham Wks. (1843) II. 446 The balance 
is now restored. The two scales hang even. 1863 W. 
Pi m lies Speeches vii. 15s He holds the scales of justice 
most exactly even. 1806 J. Mariinkau Ess. 1 . 67 The 
balance cannot be expected to hang . .even. 

10. Of accounts, affairs, a reckoning : Having no 
balance or debt on either side ; 4 square.* 

1331 T. Wilson Logikc (1567) 2 b, Aritnmetik by nomber 
can make Reikenyngcs to be euen. >996 Harington 
Met am. Ajax Prcf. (1814) 14 For a man to make even his 
reckonings, x6o* Up. Hall Mcdit. 9 f Port's B. 2 ft 4 It 
hath bcene an oidc and true Proverbc, Oft and even reckon- 
ingrs make long friends. 171a ArbuthnotJ/oAn Bull (1735) 
14 How i* it possible for a man of business to keep his 
affairs even in the world at this rate? ax 716 South (J.), 
Even reckoning makes lasting friends. 

b. To be even : to be square or quits ; to hn\e 
settled accounts. + To make even : to square ac- 
counts. f To make wen for : to compensate for. 

13** Plum ft oh Corr. p. cxviii, Mcmor. That Sir Robert 
Plompton . . In even for every thing to this present day of 
August. 1394 R. Haydockk tr. Lomazzo To Rdr , I hauc 
bettered mine, or at the least made even for M»t h other im- 
perfections, as can hardly escape the best translators. 16x8 
Bolton l Urns iv. ix. (1636) 308 By the slaughter of Pacorus, 
wee were* even for Crassus overthrow. x6aa S Ward 
Chrisl Alt tn All (1627) 36 When he had distributed all 
he had to the poore, and made euen with his rcuenues, etc. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. No 113 (1862) I. 283, I know that 
Christ and I shall never be Even : I shall die in His debt. 
*661 Pliwh Diary 25 June, I made even with my father 
and the two drapers for the cloths I sent to sea lately. 1780 
Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 21 June, I wish I had been 
with you to .see the Isle of Wight ; but I shall perhaps go 
some time without you, and then we shall be even. 

0 . To be even (+ evens) with : to be quits with ; 
to have one's revenge upon. 

14 . Merck. Son in Halliw. Nupt Poet. 32 My fadur ys 
evyn wyth all the worlde. X589 /lav any Work A ii l>, ilc 
be euen with them to. i6»6 Buck. Imp. (1889)63 Whcrre 
uppon bee vowed to bee even with our Ingltsh. 1653-60 
Stanley Hist . Phtlos. (1701) tu/i, I will be even with you 
for Lhis scorn, a 1719 Addison (J )* The publick is always 
even with an author who has not a just deference for them. 
173a A. Brkck Stewart in Scots Mag. July (1753) 339/1 
lie would be evens with him. 1794 Mrs. Raimliffk Myst. 
Xhloipho xxvii, I was determined to be even with Barnardine 
for refusing to tell me the secret. 183* Lytton Godolph. 
9 Come out, and I’ll he even with you, pretty one. 1873 
Liwett Plato (cd. 2) III. 264 Verily X would be even with 
thee, if I had the power. 

11. That is a just mean between extremes ; of 
proper magnitude or degree. 

<1386 Chaucer Prol . 83 Of his stature he was of evcnc 
lengthe. c 1470 Henry Wallace v i. 70 Be cwyn tyme off 
hyr age, A squier Schaw. hyr gat in manage 1577 B. G00OK 
Heresbach's llusb. 11. (1586) 80 b, There must oe an even 
temperature amongest these ext ream itics. 1633 Urquhart 
Rabelais 1. xxxiv, The test of his trainc came after him by 
even journeys (Fr. a juste s joum/es\ at a slower pace. 

12. Of conduct, laws, and their administration : 
Equal towards all, just, impartial. + Also of 
weights and measures : Tust, true. 

c xooo/F.lfric Lev. xix. 36 Hahbap. .cmne wxgaand emne 
Xcmetu and sestras. lva Wyclif Lev. xix. a 6 Rut bal- 
aunce, and euen ben tne wc^tis, ry}t bushel, and euen 
Nextarye. 1637 F.akl Stirling Doomsday , 6 th Hour, Vet 
were their aimes and ends in th’eml not eaven. 1719 W. 
Wood Sun'. Trade 17 The wisdom of the legislative Power 
consists in keeping an even hand to promote all. ^ 1775 
Johnson Tax no Tyr. 33 Though power has been diffused 
with the most even hand. 

+ 13. Equal in rank, dignity, or power ; in earlier 
use with dat. or with til, to ; also absol. Ohs. 

t xao3 Lav. 22928 At pine horde, .seal pc hehye bcon tefne 
Ic 1*75 cfne] pan loye. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 209 
pe oil goste * pet I* efne wift pe ana wiS bin eadi fedcr. 
a 1340 Ham polk Psalter ii. 7 pe son is of his tad ire., euen til 
hym in godhed. <-1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 311 Sum 
men seien pat he (the pope] is even wip the manneed of 
Ciist. c 1400 A pot. Loll. 85 We awe not to arett . . bingis 
formid of mannis craft, hryar nor euen to man in kynd. 


men seien pat he (the pope] is even wip the manheed of 
Ciist. c 1400 A pot. Loll. 85 We awe not to arett . . bingis 
formid of mannis craft, hryar nor euen to man in kynd. 
a 1430-1330 Myrr. our La dye 103 These thre persones . were 
alyke euen in all thynges. 1963 Jewel kepi. Harding 
(1611) ^33 The Figure may not be Car off from the Truth : 
otherwise it were no Figure : Neither may it be euen, and 
one with the Truth. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ♦ Seto. nr 
Nevertheless, we may hold such a body to be even witn 
another. 1700 Prior For my Tombstone % To me ’twas 
given to die ; To thee *Ua given to live : alas one moment 
sets us even. 1754 Richardson Grandison I. xxxix. 297 Is 
there no way to be even with him in any one thing ? 


religion which will be euen with the profession that fauors 
not you. 1633 Earl Mancii. Al Mondo (16^6) 24 For all 
this, man is even with Death. i68r N. O. BotUau s I.utrin 
1. 250 We may with both in time be even. 1733 Fielding 
Intrig . Chamberm. i v, I am not the first gentleman . . who 
has been even with his master. 

U o. The Combs, of even- are sometimes resolved, 
so that the adj. in apparent syntactical concord 
expresses the sense of L. eo-, Eng. fellonh, joint-. 

a 1000 Poe, In Wr.-W flicker 2x4 Coheres, efb yrfewcard. 
138* Wyclif Etek. vii. 16 Thei xhulen be in mountcyns as 
culucre* of euyn valevs [Vulg. convallium ]. 148s Monk 
of Evesham { Arb.) 103 He..schalle be an euyn heyre with 
me etcmnly. 1483 Cath. Angl. jx8 Euen, equus , co- t 
equal is. 

14. Equal in magnitude, number, quantity, etc. 

c x* 05 Lay. 29103 He hafde genge efne wi 5 Gurmunde. 
Ibid. 30835 For his affnc wffu of goldc. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdon (Rolls) 1 . 325 Whan day and k« ny5t heck euen. 
c 14*0 Pall mi. on llusb. 1. 1121 Haidde pitene, and wex, 
take even weight, c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 111. i. 280 I hc north 
schal be eendid by euen tenne. c X450 Cast/e lid. Life St. 
Cuthb. (SurtccsJ 931 With' childre of his euen eldc. 1499 
Act 11 Hen. VII , c. 30 The seid Edmond to pay verely . . 
CCCC li. at the same (estis by evyn portions. 1577 B. Googk 
Heresbach's llusb. 111. (15K6) 115 The legged ana the thies 
. .ought to be even [L st</ualia\ , straight, and sound. 1660 
Bloome Archit, Ac, Three even parts. 1749 Fielding Tom 
fonts xii. v, Partridge . . kept even pace with Jones, 18x4 
Scorr hd. oj Isles 111. xviii. Were my Monarch’s order 
given, Two shafts should make our numl>er even. *834 T. 
Mf.dwin Angler tn Wales 1 . 85 It is wax and caoutchouck 
even quantities, melted together. 

b. Of even date : of the same date. (Common 
in U.S. ; in England chiefly in legal language.) 

x68x Indenture to Mar , Reciting an Indenture of even 
flute therewith. 1885 Weekly Notes 142/1 By deed of even 
date he covenanted to pay afl utils in respect of the shares. 

c. absol. (See quoO 

1389 PuriKNHAM Eng. Poesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 222 Ye liaue 
another figure [marg. Parison] which wc may call the figure 
of euen, because it gocth by clauses of egall quantitie. 

15. Of numbers : Divisible integrally into two 
equal parts ; opposed to odd. Of a dance : Per- 
formed by an equal number of persons. 

*657 Rkcordf. Whets t. A iij, F.uen nombers arc those, 
whicnc maie be diuided intoequalle halfes. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's llusb. 111.(1586) 138 b, He wouldc your number 
should rather be oddc then even. 1586 W. Wkbbe Eng. 
Poitrie (Arb.) 84 Then the dauncc wyll be eunc. 1603 
Shaks. M (as. for M. III. L 41 Death wc fcare That makes 
these oddes, afi euen. 1650 Jkr. Taylor Holy Living (J .), 
Let him tell me whether the number of the stars be even 
or odd. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. u. 103 An even numlier 
of Quavers or Semiquavers, as a, 4, 6, or 8. *799 Johnson 

Rasselas xlvii, The same number cannot be even and odd. 
x8ox Strutt Shorts Past. (1876) 214 The army that pre- 
sents a front of even numljcrs is called even hoste. a 1839 


sents a front of even numljcrs is called even hoste. . a 1839 
Praed Poems (1864) II. 171 Death looks down with nods 
and smiles, And makes tne odds all even. 1875 Jowktt 
Plato (cd. 2) I. 407 Three is an odd number and four is an 
even number. 

b. Of objects in a series : Having a place 
marked by an even number. Even page : the left- 
hand page of a printed book. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 193 The latcrall 
division of man by even and odde, ascribing the oddc unto 
the right side, and even unto the left. *684, Earl Roscom. 
Ess. Verse (1709^ 220 Accents regularly plac’d On even 
Syllables. 1814 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (cd. 5) I. 374 The 
accents are to be placed on even syllable*. 

o. f Even and odd : all included, without ex- 
ception. f For even or odd : for good and all. 
•f For odd nor for even : on no account whatever. 
Evenly even , oddly even (sec quots.). 

c 144 o Foetus in Laud MS. 559. 10 b, He shuldc. .foryeven 
hym even and odde That he hadde doone. c 1490 Castle Hd. 
Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 4957 All* ^onc oste, bathe euen and 
od. c 1460 Toaoneley Myst. 170, 1 have sene the lamb of 
God . . And towchid hym for even or od. c 1185 E. Eng. Misc . 
(Warton Club) 42 Lokc thou lete, for oode ne for ewyne. 
*557 Relokde Whctst. A iij b, Euen numbers euenly, are 
.such nombers as maie bee parted continually into euen 


tnerc no way t 

b. Tele 
terms with. 


a be even with him in any one thing ? 
even with : to be on a par, on equal 


such nombers as maie bee parted continually into euen 
halfes, till you come to an vnltie. As for example, 22. 1676 
tr. Agripfa’s Van. Arts xii, Arithmetic treats of Numbers 
. .which 1* evenly odde^and which odly even. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. I. 450/1 Evenly Even Number, is that which 
an even number measures by an even number ; as 16, which 
the number 8 measures by tne even number a. 

+ d. Even and (or) odd: a game of chance; 
« Odd or even (see Odd). Hence To go even or 
odd. Obs. 

*580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong , Per ou uom Per a 
play cal let! euen or aide. *598 Florio, Pari dispart \ euen 
and odde, a kinde of play so called. 1681 W. Robertson 
Phrased. Gen. (1693) 551 To play at even or odd. 1710 
Brit. Apollo III. No. 5. 2/2 A. . Challenges B. to go even 
or odd with him for a. .Sum of Money. 1739 C1BBER Apol. 
(1756)!. 16 Socrates cou’d take pleasure., in playing at 
Even or odd with his children. 

18. Of sums of money, numbers, etc.: 'Round 1 , 
expressible in integers, or in tens, scores, etc. ; 
containing no fractions or * odd * money. 

1638 Penkethman Artach. C B b, Beginning with an odde 
td. and ending with even shillings. 17*0 Lend. Com. No. 
5877/3 That . . no Stock be allowed but in even $L Mod. 
Of the price of bread, etc. Down again to even money. 
17. T ft- absol. in adverbial phrases : OE. on efn , on 
emn (see Anknt^) ; M£.as emne, an event , equally, 
quietly. To bring til even : to reconcile. Oos. 
Becwutf 5798 Him on efn ligek eaJdor-gewinna. a toot 


Ring steuene Vor lute poer & feblesse huld him al an 
euene. c 1315 Shoreham 75 3 yf bothe beth of god wylle, 
And of assent an emne. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 134 
pan wer bokjc k« kynges brouht allc tille euen. 

b. quasi-j^. in various uses, f Of a person : 
One’s like or equal, t The even of it: the plain 
truth, * the long and short of it ’. Sporting. Some- 
thing expressed in integers. 

*393 G°vver Conf. II. 240 Of beaute sigh he never her 
even. 1999 Shake. Hen. V % 11. i. 128 The King hath run 
bad humours on the Knight, that's the euen of it. 2889 
Boy's Oivn Paper 14 Sept. 794/2 All the amateur records 
arc ‘evens.’ 

18. Combined in phrases with hand. + At (of) 
even hand : on equal terms ; also, without either 
gain or loss, t To go even hand : to go 4 in 
cquipace * with. To be even hands with : (Sc.) *» 

' to be even with ’ : sec io. 

1976 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 363 The Muses, .never flit, 
but followc thee, or rather, goe even hande with thee, and 
treade foote by foote? 1625 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 512 
Who so is out of Hope to attaine to anothers Vertue, will 
secke to come at euen hand, by Depressing an others For- 
tune 1650 R. Gkntilib Consia. Alcibiades 33 He contents 
not htmscTfe to come out of trouble at oven hand, by onely 
remaining comforted. 1756 W. Toldkrvy Two Orphans 
I. 28 Certainly, if a man will keep but of even hand' his 
ordinary expences ought to be but to the half of his receipts. 
182s Hogg Perils Man I. 325 (Jam.), I’s be even hands 
wi’ them an’ mair. 

Even (/ *v’n), adv. Forms : 1-2 ©fine, emne, 
3-5 even©, 4-7 evin, -yn(e, 4-5 eeven, (4 ewyn, 
5 evon, -un, ewene, eyven, hevene), 4 - even. 
Also contracted 6-7 ene, 6-9 een, e*en, ev*n. 
[OE. efne, by assimilation emne , (fen, ■* OFris. efne, 
win , OS. ef no (Du. even), OHG. ebano (MHG. 
ebene, Ger. eben) OTeut. *etnd, f. *ebno- Even a . 
(In literary use the contracted form e'en (fn) now 
occurs only in verse, and in colloq. use it is rare 
cxc. north, dial.) 

The mod. Teut. langs. (cxc. Scandinavian) have developed 
senses similar to those in branch 11.] 

I. In senses closely related to the adj. (Chiefly 
admitting of degrees of comparison.) 

+ 1. Evenly, in an even manner; regularly, 
steadily, uniformly. Obs. 

a xooo /Elfrk; Ps cxviii. [exfk.] 77 (Gr.) Ic as kine efnast 
healdc. a 1*50 Owl 4 Night . ^313 Ich singe efne Mid fullc 
ilremc and lude stefne. 1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 43 So euene 
hot |>at lond ya, k*U nien aurre selde Here orf in howsc 
awynter brynge out of the fcldc. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric 
P. ix. 35 Hire telit aren white ase bon of whal, Evenc set 
ant atled al. c 1375 Leg. Saints Prol. 17 Demaying 
hire in althing ewine. r 1400 Destr. Troy 436 Mony proude 
rynges, Euyn set to be sight. 1458 MS. Chris? s Hosp . 
Abingdon, in Turner Dorn. Archit. ill 44 Now God geve 
us grace to folowc treuthc even. 17*8 T. Sheridan Persists 
1. (1739) 17 That Poet of our* makes his Verses run as even 
as a Carpenter can draw his Line. 

f2. In exact agreement. To go even (•• Fr. 
marcher d' accord ) : to agree (with). Obs. 

c 133° R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 126 Henry and he euen 
acorded or hei went, axgfia Kingkrmvll Conf. Afflict, 
(158s) A vij, Behold how good a thing it is . . for brethren to 
dwell even together. 1601 Shake. 'Pwel. N. v. i. 246 As 
the rest goes euen. s6xi — Cymb, 1. iv. 47, I . .rather shun'd 
to go euen with what 1 heard. *645 Fuller Good^ Th. in 
Bad T. (1841) 30 Both arc for the privileges of parliament ; 
can they come closer? Both are for the liberty of the sub- 
jeet ; can they meet evener ? 
fo. Equally, a. In equal divisions or parts, 
b. In an equal degree. Also as quasi -prep, with 
dat . : Equally with. c. On equal terms. Obs. 

a. c 888 K. ASlprkd Boeth. xxxix. f 13 Sto sunne and sc 
tnona habbak todaded butwuht him )x>ne dse£ and ha niht 
swi|?e emne. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 51 pe baron* 
portiond lond euen ka*n bituene. 1393 Gower Corf, II. 
46 Copes riche. . Departed even of white and blewe. c 1400 
Sir Amadace (Crnnd.) lix, Take and dele hit Euun in toe. 

b. c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 310 Whejxer alle )>ese ordri* 
ben euene goodc. c 1380 Str Ferumb. 2946 pat ech of ous 
. . do al pat a may, To helpe ys felawe euene him-selue ; 
among our fon to day. c 1449 Pkcock Repr, 111. vl 313 In 
the same euen micne pouerte . . folewe in euen ltkenes. 
c 1490 Castle lid. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 4066 Edylwald 
was a man expert, Euen gyuen to god with cuthbert. c 1485 
E. Eng. Misc. (Warton Club) 89 Alle in ewene warme 
water. 

0. 1470-83 Malory Arthur x. xiv, Neuer were there 
foure knyghtes euener matched. 1577 B. Googr Heres- 
bach's llusb, 111. (1586) 128 b. Be well assured that you bye 
them [draught oxen] even matched. 

+ 4. In a just or proper degree. Obs. 
c 1430 Two Cookery -bk t. 13 Let boyle tylle the Onyony* 
an be Brawn ben euyne sothyn, an nowt to moche. Ibid. 
14 Take be sylf brothe . . Make it even Salt. 

+ 5 . Directly, straight; also of deKent : In a 
direct line. Oos. See also Even-down. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3105 (Cott.) It brend. k© reke raght vp 
euen. c 1340 Ibid. 3x00 (Fairfi) pe smelle was aquete and 


euen. 0340 Ibid. 3x06 (Fairfi) pe smelle was squete and 
stode ful eyuen. 1399 Barbour Bruce 1. 61 Ony male, [That 
were in type] ewyn aesccndand. c *380 Wycuf Wks (s88o) 
334 He ledip his soule eeuen to heuen by jgoddis la we. 
c 1433 Torr. Portugal 3381 Into a lond bothe riche and 
good 7 ffulle evyn he toke the way. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
E vij b, Ayen the Water his Way eeuen iff he Kent. 

+ b. ' Due * (east, etc.) ; directly (contrary, etc.). 
c 1300 St. Brandon 315 Hi wende event sooth* (1410 
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EVEN, 


Madnoev. (Roxh.) xxxiii. 149 Beyond H* iles . . to ga euen 
«st, cs na land Inhabited. 14S0 Caxtom Chron. Eng. 
ocxxxv. 257 The wind wa» euen contrary vnto him. 1481 
Cath. Angl. n8 Evyn aarayn. faiuo Freiris qf Berwtk 
344 In the west he turnit mm ewtn about. 

II, In weakened senses as an intensive or em- 
plfhtic particle. (With 6-8 cf. similar uses of just.) 

6. Exactly, precisely, *ju*t\ Now chiefly arch. 
after Bible use, and suggesting some notion of 9. 

a. of manner ; often followed by as, thus, so. 

Bt<rwu{f 1572 Lixte se leoma efne swa of heofene had re 
•cineS rodorcs candel. a tooo Crist 330 (Gr.), And efne swa 
occ gemette meahtum gehrodene clxne and gecorenc Crist 
almintig. 1340 H ampule Pr. Conte. 4767 pe thred day, pe 
se sal . . And stand even in . . Ala It stode first. 1398 Trevira 
Barth. Dt P, B. xi. xiiL (2495) 398 Thonder smythth the 
ayre. .euyn soo that it. .sownyth. .in the manere of rollyng 
and hurlyngc of whelys. c 2400 Destr. Troy 2633 Priam by 
purpos a pales gert make. .And euyn at his etlyng Vlion was 
coid. 2516 Pilgr. Perf. lW. de W. 1532) a b, Euen so man in 
the cage of this worl de. 1576' riMME Cabin oh Gen. 97 E\ en 
as if a Man should give a sword and buckler into the hands 
of another. 1394 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. xi. Even thus . . 
the warlike god embraced me. 2621 Bible John xvii, 18 
Euen so haue I also sent them into the world. 2808 R. K 
Porter TVav. Sk. Russ. 4 (1811) 1. i. 6 It was even 

as Saxo Grammaticus relates. 1826 Scott Old Mori. In- 
trod., 4 Even sae— even sac/ 

b. of time : occns. quasi-//?/. at the same 
moment with. Often with now (see further under 
Now, and cf. Enow). + Formerly also ahsol. -a 
‘just now *, 4 just then' (cf. just and Ger. cbm). 

c .}"* Lay. 35939 Efne [<71*75 cafnc] frissen worden |>a pat 
wif seide, Beduer heo gon hirten. 1197 R. (Jlouc. (1734) 
435 Euene as the ssire .sat, (Sir Maci] to the toune's endc 
turn drou. c 23*3 Poem temp. Edtu. II (Percy) Ixxv, Euen 
upon the Monday, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1980 He . . Shoke 
euyn into ship, « the shalke leuyt. 2423 Lydcl Pilgr. 
Smvle v. xiv. (1859) 81 And euen with this word this Angel 
flewe his weye vp in to heuene. 25. . Merck. 4- Son 330 in 
Had. F.. P. P. I. 148 Ryght evyti abowte mydnyght. 
c 2600 Shaks. Sottn. Ixxi, Let your love even with my life 
decay. 2621 Cymb. in. vi. 26 Euen before, I was At 
point to sinke, for Food. 2607 Hikron Wks. I. 399 The 
high priest will holde a < ounccli, euen the dawning. 162a 
R. Sheldon Scrm. St. Martin's 48 Our most gratious 
Souernignc being almost euen with the breaking vp of her 
(Q. Elizabeth's] ghost most ioyfully in this city proclaimed. 
2703 Moxon Aleck. F.xerc. 30 These Shanks are to he 
nvetted (as you were taught even now). 28*0 Keats St. 
Agnes xxxv. But even now Thy voice was at sweet tremble 
in mine ear. 

+ c. of place. Also absol. — close at hand (cf. 
Ger. n-cben ). Obs. • 

13^0 Hampole^ Pr. Consc. 51^9 Even aboven pat_vale 


Langi- P. PI. 
myddes, He, 


namly, Whare al men sal se his body. 23 
C. xx. 252 Ho so is hurt in J>e hand, euene in \ 
etc. c 2x89 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aynton iii. 73 Or the other 
side it Ithc castcll] had evyn at hatule a grete wood. 2578 
Whetstone Promos 4* Cass. 11. ii. a Ap. Where dwels I.ady 
Lamiu? Ros. Even Gy, Syr. 

+ d. of shape. Obs . 

C1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) xi. 43 pare was a table of gold, 
euen sqware. c 2400 Destr. Troy 1635 A clene wall clustrit 
with towres, Euyn round as a ryng nchcly wroght. 

7 . Quite, fully. Formerly often before numerals ; 
now only arch . in Even to (« L. usque ad), in 
which use it suggests some notion of sense 9. 

C 897 K. jElfrrd Gregory's Past. xli. 300 Crist . . hiene 
selfne xccaAmedd© emne 00 Son© dead, a 2000 Caedmon's 
Gen. 1158 (Gr.) Cainan wlntra hxfde efne hund-seofontix 
«r him sunu woce. cia 03 Lay. 23934 He heom wes leof 
xfne al swa heore lif. r 23x3 Chron. Eng. 038 in Ritson 
Metr. Rom. II. 300 He reignede her Evene five ant thritti 
ycr. 2346 Wyclifs IVycket 2, In create sufferance of per- 
secution euen to the death. 2622 Bible Ex. xxvii. 5 That 
the net may bee euen to the midst of the Altar. 2646 F. 
Hawkins Youths Behov. (1663) 4 Nor is it beseeming to 
stoop so low as even to crowching. 1633 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xlvi. 280 Carried at the mercy of the Sea even 
until Sun-set. ^ 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 586 His magnetic 
beam. .Shoots invisible vertue even to the deep, 

8. Prefixed to a subject, object, or predicate, or 
to the expression of a qualifying circumstance, to 


emphasize its identity. 


Obs. exc. arch. Also in 
1 6- 1 7th c. (hence still arch, after Bible use) serv- 
ing to introduce an epexegesis ; = * namely', ‘ that 
is to say'. 

a 1000 Gut Aloe 946 Domes hleotan, Efne pass ilcan, )>e ussa 
yldran fyrn Frecne onfengon. a tooo Afet, Boeth. viii. 46 
Efne sio gitsung. c 1489 Caxton Sonnet of Aymon xii. 306, 
I shall smyte of your hede, evyn anone. Covekdalr 

3 Chron . vil 22 Euen because they haue forsaken the Lorde 
God of their fathers. 2392 Shaks. Ttoo Gent. 11. i. 49 speed. 
She that you gaze on so. . . Val . Even she I mcane. 2396 — 
Merck. V . v. i. 24a, I sweare to thee, euen by thine owne faire 
eyes. 2620 — Temp . iii . i. 24 These sweet thoughts, doe euen 
refresh my labours. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. iii. • 9 
They imagined they even beheld as it were with their eyes. 
2822 Bible Zee A. xl 20, I took my staff, euen Beauty, and 
cut it asunder. Ibid. John viii. 95 Euen the same that I said 
vnto you from the beginning. 28*0 Keats St. Agnes xvii, I 
will, even in a moment's space, Awake, .my foemen's ears. 

b. (Chiefly in colloq. form e'en?) Prefixed to 
verbs, with vague force expressible by ‘just*, 
‘ nothing else but ’ ; in early use sometimes with 
notion of ‘to be sure', ‘forsooth' (L. scilicet). 
Now arch, and dial. 

a 2533 Udall Royster D. in. iv. (Arb.) 59 If she despise 
you een despise ye hlr againe. 2851 Walton Angler 12 5 
Come, now bait your hook again, .and we wit ev’n retire to 
the Sycamore tree. 2855 Fuller CA. Hist. it. iii §8 The 
beastly Monk . . had e'ne learned as far as Virgil's /Eneids, 


whence he fetched the Platform of this pretty Conceit. 
2688 P. Henry Diaries 4 Lett. (i88ai 353, I can buy 
them here for 2s. tod., which is e'en cheap enough, *729 
De Foe Crusoe (2840) 1. x. 27a, I e'en let him out. 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 178 E'en send to him to come dovtn. 
280a Bentham Let. Wks. 184^ X. 384 A* to the intiigue 
about the Institute, since it is begun, e’en let it take its 
course. 18*2 Mrs, Whkklkr Westmorl, Dial. 26 Ise ean 
gang with yee. 

9. Intimating that the sentence expresses an ex- 
treme case of a more general proposition implied 
(~Fr. mime). Prefixed ^in later use often rrnren- 
thetically postfixed) to the particular word, phrase, 
or clause, on which the extreme character of the 
statement or supposition depends. 

This use, now the prevailing one in F.ng., is foreign to the 
other Teut. langs. It is rurc »n purely dialectal speech, and 
(though a natural development of 8) seems not to have 
arisen lieforc the 16th c. Cotgravo 1611 docs not give even 
among the equivalent# of Fr. tnesmr. The phrase not even 
(= L. ne . . quidem) is rare in early use ; Cooper l.at. Dot. 
1573 renders ne in publiits quidem by 4 no, not m common 
affaires ’ (though for ne nunc qmdem he has * no, not euen 
now ’ : see 6 b) ; Walker Dht. Particles 1673 rendei# ne 
quidem only by 4 no, not so much us ' ; the earliest 1-at. Dm I. 
that give# 1 no, not even ' is app. Ainsworth 2736. 

a. Attached to thesnbi., agent, or object. 

1607 Siiaks. Timon 1. 1. 8a Make sacred euen his styrrop. 
2642 Jf. Jackson True Evang. T. 111. 200 In Warre, even 
the Conqueror is commonly a loser. 1697 Dhydkn I’irg, 
Georg, ill. 418 Ev’n the fearful Stag dares for his Hind en- 
gage. *747 Wkrlky Prim. Physi « (17621 117 This quickly 
ncals even cut veins and Sinews, iftoa Mar. Edgeworiii 
Moral T. (1816) I. x. 8a Even this stupid gardener . . is as 
useful to society as I am. 28a! Kkkth Lamia 34 Jealousies Of 
the Wood-g(7ds, and even the very trees. 2854 Horan Habits 
<V Men 176 He was in debt to no man, not even to his tniloi. 
2863 Fu. A. Kkmhi ic Rixid, in Georgia 11 The tone ot in- 
solent superiority assumed by even the gutter urchins. 
2884 W. C. Smith Kildn>stan 88 A harp, even, blunt# the 
finger-tips. 

b. Att.achcfl to a word or clause expressing 
time, manner, place, or any attendant circumstance. 

1577 B. Gooc.e Ilerexbat-h's Hush. t. (15861 36 'J'he leafe. . 
turneth with the Sunne, whereby it shewtlli to the hus- 
band©. even in cloudic wcathci, what time of the day it is. 
2622 K. (JRiMRTONP. tr, De Serves Hist. I ranee 257 Foitunc 
is a secret operation of the wiadotne of God, alwaics 
iust, cucn when it is most vnknown to vs. 1796 Him kr 
Anal. 1. i, A method of providential conduct, the like of 
which has been exercised even with rrgard to ourselves. 
2781 Gibbon Decl. \ F. I. xiii. (1828) 491 Even on that 
memorable occasion his stay did not exceed two months. 
2828 Hai.i am Middle Ages ix. <18601636 Even in Italy., 
the domestic architecture of the middle ages did not attain 
any great perfection. x88x Bnu p (Revised* Mark xiv. 59 
And not even so [1622 But neither so] did their witness 
agree together. 

o. Attached to a hypothetical clause. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 594 Ev’n though a snowy 
Ram thou shall bcnold, Prefer him not in haste, for Hus- 
band to thy Fold. 1791 Sheridan Pizarro ill. iii, Even 
though that moment lost your Elvira for ever. 2804 ScoiT 
St. Ronan'sxxv iii, For such evil bruits Mr. Touchwood cared 
not, even if he happened to hear of them. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 175 Even if the king had been desirous to 
fulfil the promises which he had made to the Presbyterians 
2865 I aw bock Trek. Times 333 Even if the embankment 
had remained intact to this day. 1873 F. Hall Mod. 
English )6 Even suppose that these solecisms were col- 
lected. Mod. Even were there no other evidence, we 
should still be justified in assuming, etc. 

d. Attached to the predicate (or any of its ad- 
juncts), to emphasize the full extent of the state- 
ment (whether affirmative or negative). 

27*8 R. Morris Ess. Anc Archit. 17 Such as these never 
arise even to the universal Knowledge of Order. 3779 
Hbrvry Nav. Hist. II. 3^5 These (conditions) the parlia- 
ment disliked and even signified a disinclination to ratify. 
2842 Dickens Old C. Shop xlii, He maintained a strict 
reserve, and even shunned her presence. 2808 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 2 1 1 Nor had they ever .. found England an 
agreeable, or even a safe, residence. 

e. Emphasizing a comparative ; * still *, 4 yet \ 

273 . Builkr Serm. xi, It will even more strongly be 

taken for granted that, etc. *7 66 Goldsm. Vic . IV. 1, The 
vanity and the satisfaction ot my wife were even greater 
than mine. 1854 Mrs. Iamrson Bk. of Th. (1877) 29 This 
advice is even more applicable to the painter. 

Even- (in early combs, repr. OTeut. stem 
*etino-, gometimes with adjectival, sometimes with 
adverbial force ; in later use, combining directly 
as adj. or adv.). The forms are identical witn 
those of the adj., but in ME. the - n was often 
omitted. 

1. In various senses of the adj. Chiefly in para- 
synthetic derivatives, as t cven-carrtaged, - edged , 
-handed, - tempered , Hoed, + -wayed ; also in even- 
wise adv., in like manner. 

2670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 313 Upright hearts in their 
constant course are *even-camag©d hearts. 267s Gurw 
A nat. Plants. Idea Philos. Hist. « 6 Leaves, which are Long 
or Round, # Even-edg'd or Escallop'd. 028*5 Forbv Voc. 
E. Anglia s. v , An *even.flavourcd day of rain. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. 1. vii. 20 Thi* ’euen -handed lust Ice Commend# th’ 
Ingredience of our poyson'd ChalHce To our owne lips. 2870 
Froudk Cstsar x\\W. 305 Pom pry's justice was even-handed. 
1849 J. F. Tohnston Exper. Agriculture 120 To the 
..^even-numbered portions, nothing was applied. 2875 
Farrar Seekers iti. l *67 Controlled, modest, faithful, and 
•even-tempered. 2854 Owen in Ci>r. Sc. (e 1865) II. 70/3 
This . . family of 4 artiodactyle ' or *even-toed bea*U. *670 
Narborouch in Acc. Sev. Late Vry. (271 1) 64 These People 


..Are smooth and even toothed and dose set and veiy 
white, Quarles Sol Ret ant. v. 84 1 his unU vells 

Thy *even-way T d Peace, with indigested cvills. i86x Sw in 
bumnr Poems 4 Bat., 1 'tro Dreams 78 Love. .Tuned even- 
wise with colours musical. 

f 2. Prefixed to aba. with the sense ‘fellow-*, L. 
co-, as iu even-disciple, -setvant, -tew her; even- 
knight, transl. of 1,. commilito fcllow-aoldicr ; 
even-next, ‘ neighbour '(in Biblical sense) ; even- 
auoker, a foster-brother; F.vkn-Chkihtian. On 
the analogy of these, even - renders L. to- in even- 
buying, transl. of L. eoemptio purchase. Obs. 

Thi# formation was common in OE. *, examples of later 
origin chiefly occur in Wyelif. 

138a Wyclip 2 Afacc. viii. 11 *Euyn h>inge I1188 cucn- 
biyng] of boonde men of Jewis. — John xi. 16 ihomuH 
scale to ’euen dtHciplU, And go we. — PAtl. ii. 25 Epaph- 
rodite, my brothii and Vuenc wore here, and myn •euene 
kuyxt. t 1173 Lamb Horn 13 Uwil(c) tnon seal his ’euenrxin 
bcodan alswa he walde pet me him hude. 1381 Wv< nr 
Rer>. xix. 10, I am thin *ruen scimiunt, and of tin hrilhrrcn. 

1 2388 Y Ain a Keruaunl with llu*e] - a Man * ix. ap Philip, 
iis *euen souker (t^SScuene soukerc] tiansfrrnde tne body. 
3. In senses of the adv. + a. *«■ ‘ Equally *, 4 simi- 
larly *, as in even-dad ppl. adj., even-high, -mighty , 

- riih , -right, -worth, -worthy, ndjs. ; also even- 
echo a., co-eternal ; F.vfnmktf, Kvrnoi.u. b.— 
‘Evenly*, as in even* pleached, -set, -spun. + c. 
With quasi* prepositional sense, in ©von deed adv., 
according to fact, indeed, d. Straight, directly; 
see Even-down, -fohtb. 

i6sr T. Siott Belg. Pismire 81 The only glory is to be 
gay, and the greatest shame to he under-dad or ’cuen-i lad 
to our callingH 1535 Inst. Gentleman (i',6Hi 1 vij, He 
whycho is the ryther man <loth sremr to dooc wionge vnto 
the other, although ’euen deed© he limit’ thr wronge doom* 
vnto hym a toooCrnt 465 ((Jr ) A‘.r Aon up sti^e aiitenmd 
sunn, * Efcnece l»carn axnum fa.‘d«’i < xooo/Imfkk Horn. 
(1846) 11. 598 AJlmihtixa G<h 1, |ni Ar |>urli Ainum ©uenenim 
Wisdom© mnnnnn jest cope. » xrooOumin 1858^ He* n.tlTd© 
nohht hen aJ3 Hiss Faderr sefonnci he. a 1000 Dial. Dtvil 
y AVt lute in Kemble Sal. Of Sat. (1848) 85 Hr dyd© him* 
•rfrnheahnc Code, r taoo Okmin 157^0 Grist iss Goth ss 
Sunr. .fk with his# Faderr eftnnhcli. Ibid 18571 *E fenn 
mahliti^ ( Jotld wi|>h himin l(>c Faderr], 2309 S11AKS. Hen. I , 
v. ii. 42 Her [France's] Hedge# 44 euen pleach'd. Put forth 
disoidcr’d 'I'wig# r8oo K. A'.i 1 rid Barda \, x, Wirron hi 
eft "efenrice. < xtoo Ormin 11868 Ten shulcnn wuii)>n»n 
E©r Wiph cnngltHH ©fennrike. 238* Wvc 1 ir hclus xli#. 
3 He is Vuenc ri^t (L. direitus 1 g<Klly in tlte pcuuum c of 
inlc. 16x7 H. Momk Song of Soul 1. II. lx, A lower rank on 
either side we saw Of lesser shiuhs *cvcn-set with nrtifu e. 
1645 guARi.rs Sol. Recant, vi. 75 If the *t\en-spuu ’I wine 
should he extended. 2388 Wvu if Job xxviu. 19 'I’opasir of 
Ethiope schal not he maad *euenc worth to wisdom < 2380 
Serm. Sri. Wks. 11. 323 Suffringis cjf (»is tyme hen not 
•evcn-wor]>i to l>c clorie pat i# to tomr. 248a Monk of 
Evesham (Arh.) 44 Y . . dyd not for my s) nn)s ©uynworthy 
pennns. 

Even (/*v’n), v. Forms: 1 efnan, 2-3 ofmm, 
(3 effhon), 3-4 oveno(n, -yn, (4 oxnni, 6 evin\ 
6-7 eoven, 8 eaven, 4- ovon. f( )!.. efnan , also 
ge-efn(i)an , f. cfc/t, Even a. Cl. Olid. cbanOn 
((Jcr. ebenen), ON. iafna , Goth, ga-ibnjan. 

The OE. ( fnan , atfnan , to ac compli -h, uc hieve, c otres|)ond- 
ing to ON. efna vt same inclining, is wholly unconnected.] 
I. To make even, level, or straight 
1. Dans. a. To level (ground) ; to level, render 
plane or smooth (any surface^ ; also fig. f b. To 
bring up or restore to n level, or to a straight line. 
+ 0. To men out : to dispose evenly into. d. To 
fit (one thing) to (another \ 
a. c x zoo Ormin 0207 All }>att ohht is# wrang Si crumb 
Shall effnedd hcon h rihhtcdd. p *38» Wyclip Isa. xxvni. 
Whan he #hal euenen therto hi#T*he rrthi*#| fac r, he shal 
#owe the sed gith. c 2400 Lanfram’s Cirurg. (MS A.) 127 
Whanne Ihju hast removed of l»e Ixxjn hat m hal l»e removed 
evene be brynki# with nthavyiige. 1 tzao Pallad . on Hush. 
vi. 39 And even the erthe above. 1582 Siunky A pal. Poetrte 
(Arb.) 54 Law, whose end is, to euen and right all things. 
266s Mkrrett tr. Nen's Art of Glass (64 Sctxxer# cut the 
Glas*, and even it. 2686 Ac.lionhv Painting llluit. 1. 28 
Upon a dry Wall, having first Evened it. 2721 J. Jamfk 
tr . Le Blond's Gardening 128 The Line and Rake for cavrn- 
ing and smoothing the Ground. 1750 tr. / .eonardus* M irr . 
Stonei 145 When the face of it is evened, it reflet# image# 
like a looking-glass. 2860 Pusev Alin. Prop/t. 309 The Good 
Shepherd . .smoothed for them all rugged place#, and evened 
them by HU own step#. 1864 F.. Burriii Loud, to John 
(J Groat's 318 The tailor’s shears, the mason’s Irowel, and thr 
carpenter’s edge, tool# are evening everything in Christen- 
dom to one dead level of uniformity. 

b. 138a WYclif 1 Kings xt. 27 Salomon bcclditle Mcllo, 
and euenede the hwclwj 01 thccitccof Dnuid. t 1440 Pi am f>. 
Parv. 143 Evcnyn, or make ©vyn. 1688 Gait. J. S. Ait 
of War 6 Even your Ranks, straiten your Files, a 2705 
Evelyn ( J. >, Beat, roll, and mow carpet walks, for now the 
ground is supple, and it will even all inequalities. 2840 .S i- 
donia Sore. 11. 390 The Prussian government, .desired the 
foundation to be evened, for it had sank in various places. 

0. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk hr Selv. a Those things that 
right reason . . had evened out into ranks and kindreds by 
themselves, have been unhappily hudled and broken. 

d. 2530 Palsgr- 540/2 Even this lynyng to my gowne. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. xviii. 33 Annot. 102 Evening or 
fitting (Hr. tr. Heb. m©Q tneshamfh ) my feet he makes 
them nimble. 

f2. To level to, with (the ground, etc.). In 
OE. example : To throw (a |>cr»on) dowty Obs. 

a 1000 Riddles xxviii. (Gr.), Ic .. efne to eofSan hwilutn 
ealdnc ceorL *38* Wyclip Jer. 1. 13 Confoundid is 3oure 
moder ful myche, and euened to poude*. 1559 Sackn 11 lr 



EVEN, 


EVENING. 


M>r, My. Induct. Ixii, WrIIs and towers flat evened with 
the toyle. sipt Raleigh Last Fight Ret>. (Arb.) ai Her 
vpper worke I was] rased, and . . euened shee was with the 
water, tfai Hevwood md Ft. Iron Age m. Wks. 1874 III. 
393 Sees. /The stately walls he reard, leuel'd and eucn'd. 

tb. To bring down to a specified level. Obs, 
exc. dial . 

1636 Rutherford Lett. No. 70 (186a) I. 183 He w J not 
even you to a sift of dirt and clay. 1650 H. Brooks Con* 
serif. Health H v, Evened my words to the meanest capa- 
city. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1 . 84 You do well, Sir, said 
I, to even your Wit to such a poor Maiden as me. *88* 
Antrim h Poivh Gloss, s. v., I wouldn't even my wit to you. 
+ 8 . To make (a balance) even. Obs. 
a 1618 Raleigh Prtrog. Pari. Ep. A i(j b % The point of 
honour well weighed hath nothing in it to euen the ballance. 
1638 Chilli now. Relig. Prot.i it. | 86 Even the ballance, 
and hold it even, a 1718 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1 . 421 
Prudence and proportion will more than even the scale, 
f 4. To make (accounts, etc.) even ; to balance, 
settle, square ,* to come to agreement upon (points 
of difference). Obs . 

1536 Bkllknden Cron. Scot. (i8at) 11 . 65 Foure prudent 
men wer chosin, on Uk side, to evin all debate betwix thame. 
1619 Sis R. Boyle in Lismore Papers { 1886) I. 215 By my 
payment Mr. Dalton and I have evened all accompt*. 1664 
Pei-vs Diary ( 1879) 111 . 11 He hath now evened hi* reckon- 
ings at the Wardrobe till Michaelmas last. 1719 W. Wood 
Surv. Trade go The goods we send to that Country are by 
no means sufficient to even the account between us. 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) II. xliL 141 He ha* evened 
all his differences. 1836 Mss. Browning A ur. Leigh vm. 
(188a) -349 To sorrow for mankind And even their odd*. 
absof. 1667 Preys Diary 13 Oct., Evened with W. Hewer 
for my expenses upon the road. 

b. To even up : to compensate exactly. 
1865BUSHNELL Vicar. Sacr. Introd. 16 They take . . what 
he [Anselm] says of justice a* if He [Christ] were engaged 
to even up the score of penalty. 

+ o. To make (a person) * even * or quits with 
another. Obs . 

Shaks. Oth . it. i. 308 Nothing . . shall content my 
Soule Till I am eeuen'd with him. 

t d. To bring into accord, reconcile. Obs. 
t6ao Horst Subsec iute 14a To euen and compound them 
[faction*} in mutuall amity and agreement. 

5. t a. To make equal. Obs. rare, 
a stag Ancr. R. 18a Sicknesse pet God sent . .efneS pene 
bolemode to martir. 1553 Grimai.dk Cicero's Offices a a, 
That diligently you read not onely my Orations, but these 
Bookes also of Philosophy, which now well nigh to those 
have euened themselues in quantitie. 

b. To treat or represent as equal ; to put on the 
same level ; rtfl . to pretend to equality. Const, to , 
with (in ME. jxn). Also absol. rare in mod. use 
exc. Sc. 

c saoo Ormin 1396 Enngless. . wolldenn effnennhemm $sen 
Godd. Ibid. 15979 For )>att te*3 Halij Castes* mahht EfTnenn 
wip berplic ahnte. 1340 A yenb. 16 Li^tbere . . wolde by above 
pe opre angeles, and him wolde emm to God. 138a Wyclip 
Isa. xlvi. 5 To whom licneden *ee me, and eueneden and 
compamoundcn me. a 1605 Montgomfrie Scmn. Ixii, f 
think it scorne. .Toeuin an ape withaufull Alexander. 18x5 
Scorr Guy M. xi, They never thought, .of evening them- 
selves to the Ellangowans. 1804 — Redr aunt let let. xii, 
* Me and Miss Lilias even'd thegither I Na, na, lad — od, 
she is. .four or five years younger.' 1830 Galt Laurie T. vi. 
i. (1849) *54 The idea of me evening myself in sincerity to 
their mother. x88i Sat. Rer>. Na 1323. 301 We disclaim the 
slightest idea of evening the two poets, which would be 
simply absurd. 1887 Saintsdury Elis. Lit. aoi A touch of 
pathos, again to be evened only to Shakespcrc's. 

0 . Sc. 4 To talk of one person as a match for 
another in marriage * (Jam.). 

*®*3 Lockhart Reg, Dalton III. 119 (Jam.), * Would ony 
Christian even yon bit object to a bonny, sonsy, wecl-faurd 
young woman like Miss Catline T # 

d, dial. To treat as appropriate to (a person's 
character) ; chiefly in bad sense, to impute to. 

1844 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy I. iv. 58 It s long since I 
heard such a thing as that [having a nice cottage and some 
fields] evened to a poor man. 1853 Reads Chr. Johnstone 
a6r * How daur ye even to me, that I’m seeking a lad?* 
s88o Antrim 4* Down Gloss, s. v. y Would you even the like 
of that to me. 1884 lllust. Lond. A r eios a Feb, 114/3 I’d 
have knocked any one down that had evened Such a tning 
to you in my hearing. 

o. To liken, compare. Obs. exc. dial, 
c 950 Llndisf, Gosp. Matt. vli. 94 3 ecfned hip. c ltoo 
Trim Coll. Horn. 161 Dis woreldcs biwest is efned to 
wastene. a iR*5 Ancr. R. 13a Auh he treowe ancren we 
efnefi to brlddes. c saoo Lives Saints (1887) 62 For ore 
louerd euened® him-tult to a lomb. i860 Rkade Cloister 
4* H. IV. 958 Would ye even a beast to a man? 1863 C. J, 
Atkinson Prcvinc. Dauby, Even, to compare, to liken. 

IL To be or become even. 

1 7. intr. a. To be equal or comparable. Const. 
to, with. Obs. 

c 1130 Mali Meid. 19 Hare weden ne mahen euenen to 
hare, a 1840 Sawles Warde in Colt. Mom. 351 Helle is. . 
ful of brune uneuenllch, for ne me! nan corfflich fur euenln 
her towart. nps A. R. Allit. P. A. 107a What schulde 
pe mone her compos dym . . to euen wyth pat worply lyat. 

t b. To tally, agree with : also, to be in line 
with. Obs. 

s6os Carew Cornwall (J,), A redoubled numbering never 
eveneth with the first 1663 Pepvs Diary at June, To 
Westminster, where all along I find the shops evening with 
the sides of the houses. 

8 . tra^s. To come up to, equal, rare. 

Stanyhurst AS h tis it. (Arb.i58 A toure .. that In 
altitud euened Thee sUrs. 1607 Topbkll Serpents (1653) 
047 In bignesse he (the Drone] eveneth, yea, surpassed! 
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the King himself. 1630 Fuller Holy War 19a The English 
Earl, .conceived himself to even him in valour and martudl 
knowledge. s 8 £§ Burton Arab. Nts. (Abr. ed.) I. 177 A 
daughter who eveneth thee In beauty. 

+ b. To act up to, keep pace with. Obs. rare* 1 . 
161s Shaks. Cymb. 111. iv. 184 Weel euen All that good 
time will giue vs. 

Hence B’vened ppL a. 

1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. it. Ui. (x86x) 375 In the molds 
of a perfectly evened judgement, 
t E'ven-Chri'gtijui. Obs. Forms : (see Even 
a. and Christian), [f. Even- + Christian ; cf. 
OFris. ivinherstena, OHG. ebanchristani (MHG, 
ebenkrislen).] A fellow-Christian. 

Tciieo Laws Edw, Con/, | 36 Fratrem suum*.quod 
Angli dlcunt his emcristen. c 1174 Lamb. Horn. 65 Luue 
pine euecristene. Ibid. 149 Reupt for his emcristenes 
wawe. CS340 Hampole Prose Tr. at Envy and ire ayeno 
thyne even criatene. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 321 Wor- 
senip of God, and helping of thin even cristen. 1450-1430 
Myrr. our I.adye 99 Some longe to god, somme to oure selfe 
and some to our euen crysten. 1544 Exhort, in Priv. 
Prayers (1851) 568 Brotherly love . . toward all our even 
Christen. 135a Latimer Serm. Lords Prayer vii. $1 To 
hate his euen Christian or to do other manner of sinnes. 
160a Shaks. Ham. v. i. 3a The more pitty that great folke 
should haue countenance . . to drowne or hang themselues, 
more then their euen Christian. 

Evendown, Q dv. and a . north . (Often hy- 
phened, or as two words.) Also 4 evenden. (f. 
Even adv. (sense 5 ) 4 Down adv .] 

A. adv . 

f 1. Straight down. Obs. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Kn. 1345 So ryde hay of by resoun 
bi )>e rygge bonex, euenden to pe haunchc. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 13385 Thai, .derkon euon down on a depe slomur. 

2 . dial. Downright' ; quite, thoroughly. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss, s.v,, 1 He threaped ma e wen-down 1 
= He flatly contradicted me. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v,. That's 
even-down just. 1877 Holdemess Gloss, s v , He’s even- 
doon fond, is that lad. 

B. adj. {dial.) 

1. Coming straight down : said of rain. 

1801 HaVst Rig Ixxxiii. (Jam.), Now it turns an eident 
blast, An even-doun pour. x8sa Galt Steam Boat 958 An 
cvcn-doun thundcr-pfump came on, that, .drookit the Doctor 
to the skin. 1880 Antrim and Down Gloss, s.v., Thtrc was 
an even down pour. 

2. a. Of persons, in a good sense: Upright, 
straightforward ; in a bad sense : Downright, out 
and out. b. Of statements, etc.: Downright, 
direct. Of things : Downright, sheer ; absolute. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 206 But Gentlemen, an* Ladies 
warst, Wi' ev’n doun want o’ wark arc curst. 1789 Sillak 
Poems 186 It was a fiction, An ev’n doun perfect contradic- 
tion. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy vi, To tell your honour the even 
down truth. t8a3 Petticoat Tales I. a88 (Jain.) 1 may liae 
said that Andrew liked a drap drink, but that's no just an 
even doun drinker. x8a6 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 I. 63, 1 never heard suen evendown nonsense, .in a' my 
born days. 1834 Sir H, Taylor A rtwelde 1. x. (1849) jn In 
the even-down Tetter you are right. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 
s.v., He's a strange punct’al man, as even down to the 
ground as can be. 

t Ewene, tb. Obs. Also 3 efne, efene. [ME- 
eftie, event, ad. ON. efni material, fl. ability, OSw. 
te/ni (Sw. rtmna stuff, Da. evne ability).] 

1. Material; subject-matter. 

a *300 Cursor M. 335 (CotL) Of himself he toke his euen 
hat ne of wroght batn erth and heuen. .*4*3 J**- I Hingis 
Q. clxxxii, Quhat nedis me, apoun so litill cvyn, To writt 
all this? 

2. a. Nature ; form or shape, b. Natural powers. 

c i»oo Trim Coll. Horn. 137 t>c heuenliche premnesse was 
mid him ho he fulenede ure helende. pe fader on stefne. 
pe sunne on mannes efene. pe holi gost on culures hewe. 
a 1814 Ancr. R. 126 Ancre . . ouhte leden herd lif. ase 
dudepe lcfdi Iudit, after hire efne. a 1 a*5 Leg. Hath. 57 
Euchan bi his euene. .wur 5 schipede his maumer. c 1130 
Hali Meid. 43 Ha ewikede of cleane cunde, as is in engle* 
euene. Ibid. 43 A charbucle is betere J* 11 a iacinct ihe euene 
of hare cunde. a 1140 Ureisun in Colt. Horn. 187 He mot 
scottin efne after his euene. c 1315 Pol, Songs (1839) *57 
Somenours. .Mys motinde men alle by here evene, 

tEvene. v. Obs. [ad. L. even*ire to come 
out, happen, f. out + venire to come.] intr. To 
come to pass, happen, result. 

169* tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 106 He must necessarily 
have h is particular interest, besides the publique, which can- 
not but evene and happen on many occasions. 1663 Flagel- 
lum, orO. Cromwell (1872) 89 The Scotch War now even- 
ing, the lucky minute was come. 1669 Boyle Contn. Hew 
Exp. 11. (1682) 57 To try whether the same success would 
evene with all unripe fruits. 170a C, Mather Magn, Chr. 
11. App. (185a) 210 God sometimes may suffer such things to 
evene. 

+ Eveneuent. Obs. rare. [a. F. hbtement 
event, occurrence : see prec. and -mint.] An oc- 
currence ; an issue, result. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat. Relig. i.L 6A Providence . . 
which disposes of all evenement* of things agreeably to his 
will. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles HI. iv. 534 God .. contem- 
plates. .in nis own wil the efficient of cd future evenements. 

Erener (/Vnw). [f. Even v, 4 mb 1 .] One 
who or that which makes even; e*p. one who 
makes or is a party to an equal division of any- 
thing. 

411400 Hymn to Virgin in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1840) II. x. 109 Heil evenere of old lawa and of newe, 
1884 Dublin Rev. Apr. 364 The * Cattle Eveners* Pool * In 
Chicago was the result of a contract between the four 


federated railways leading thence eastward and three large 
dealers. Ibid. 304 The eveners agreed in return to divide 
the traffic according to the terms of the railway agreement. 

b. In Weaving, 4 an instrument used for spread- 
ing out the yam on the beam * (Jam.). 

O. An apparatus for giving an equal proportion 
of work to horses in pulling, drawing a load, etc. 

1874 Knioht Diet. Mech„ Even*r K a double or treble tree 
to 1 even " or divide the work of pulling upon the respective 


horses. 

tEven forth, adv. and prep. 
Emforth. [f. Even adv. 4 Forth.] 
A. adv. 

1. Straight on. [Cf. Even adv. 5 .] 
“ fe 163 Panne y entrid i 


Obs, Also 


in and even-forp 


c 1394 P. PI. Crede 163 panne y - 
went. 

2. (Just so far. Hence) Equally (wi/A). 

OE. swd for9 swei as far as.] 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiii. 143 Lerc pe to louye pine enemye 
. .euene forth with pi-selue. 1430 [see Emforth.] 


[Cf. 


B. prep. To the extent of ; in proportion to. 

r 1314, CX374, 1303 [see Emforth.] 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. xix. 305 Jri e deac cquitc to alle euene forth his powere. 
1413 Lyog. Ptlgr. Sorule 1. xxx. (1859) 33 To amende and 
satysfy for his trespaas. .euen forth hi* power. 

t E’venhead, e'venhood Forms: 4-5 
evenhede, x evenhode, evynhede, -hoode. 

[OE. *efenhdd (cf. efenhdda bisceop co-bishop), f. 
efen Even a. 4 hdd rank : see -head, -hood], 

1. Equality ; position of equality ; equal dignity 
or rank. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xviii. 7 He stegh in til heuen til 
pe euenhede and ioy of his fadere. c 1440 Hylton Scala 
Per/. (W. de W. 1404) 11. xxviii, He shal arcyse hem aboue 
al other chosen soufes to the euenhede of cherubyn & sera- 
phyn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 118 An Evyn-hede, equaliteu. 

b. concr. One who is of equal rank ; also some- 
thing equivalent. 

c 1330 K. Brunnr Chron. fi8io) 353 Sir Edward . . suilk 
on wud he take His euenhed in manage, c 1380 Wyclif 
Serm. Sel Wks. II. 361 pcs pree vertue* . . ben evenhed to 
Goddis witt. 1570 Levins Manip. 306 Euenheads, co- 
seguales, 

2. a. Impartiality, fairness, equity, b. Equili- 
brium, well-balanced state (of mind). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 37 Bope riche & pouere 
he^emed in euenhede. a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 8 He 
sail deme be world of be erth in euenhed. a 1400 Relig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 11 p-it kepcs v* fra owterage and 
haldes vs in evenhede {printed everhedel- c 1400 Test. Love 
in. (1560) 293/9 By evenhede profitably to rayne. 1496 
Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) 11, xviii. 130/a Equyte. .ne euen- 
hode in shyftynge and in demynge myght not entre. 

tEve’nieUOV. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L . evenient* 

em, pr. pple. of evenire to happen : see -kncy.] 
Coming to pass. 

1656 Jranes Fuln. Christ 341 The effects of Christs obe- 
dience transcend those of Adams disobedience, in regard of 
certainty of eveniency. 


Evening (rvniq), sb.*. Forms: 1 tiefaung, 3 
eveningue, 4-6 evenyng(e, (7 Sc. e'ening), 3 - 
evening. fOE. eefnung, verbal sb. f. kfniem 4 to 
grow towards evening \ f. &fen Even sb. 

The vb. occurs in K. AClfrrd tr. Greg : Dial. (Hatton 
MS.) 1. x, Pa pa se daes sefnode. Also in tr. Bsrda de Temp., 
Sax. Leechdoms III. 360.] 

f 1. The coming on of 1 even *, the process or fact 
of growing dusk ; the time at which this takes 
place, the time about sunset. Obs . ; merged in a. 

c sooo iELFRic Gen. viii. 11 Heo com 8a on atnunge eft to 
Noe. c iao0 Lay. 30419 Riht to )>an euening Pa fleh Cad- 
walan pe king, c 2*90 Lives Saints (1887) 40 In pe euen- 
ingue rijht Scint Ieme cam to him ride. 138a Wyclif 
Matt, xxvii. <7 Whanne the euenyng was maad, there came 
a riche man fro Armathia. c *440 Bone Flor , 1458 To hyt 
drewe to the evenynge. 

2. As a synonym of even, which it has now 
superseded in ordinary use : The close of the day ; 
usually, the time from about sunset till bedtime. 

c 1440 Promp. Patv. 144 Evenynge, ]>e laste parte of be 
day. 1553 Duke Northumrld. in Four C. Eng. Lett, aa Wo- 
full wsTthe newes I receyved this evenynge. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, 111. ii. sa6 , 1 shall fall Like a bright exhalation 
in the Euening. S741 Watts Improv. Mind 1. i. f 9 The 
Pythagoreans, .every evening thrice run over the actions 
and affairs of the day. 1767-95 Macneill Willljr Jean 11, 
The tears that now ilk e'ening Bleach’d her lately crimson'd 
cheek. t86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. xas On the evening of 
the same day. 1871 Morlby Voltaire (1 886) 1x1 People met 
, .at the supper at nine in the evening. 

b. transf. and fig. The closing or declining 
period of a person’s life, or of anything compared 
to a * day \ 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World (J.), The long day of mankind 
drawing towards an evening. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb . 
vt. (1843) 350/1 He was a person of great courage, honour, 
and fidelity, and not well known till his evening. 17*5 
Popk Odyss. iv. 1 16 The sad evening of a stormy life. lira 
Shelley Addr. Irish People 8 The king of Great Britain 
has arrived at the evening of his days. *86 $ Pvsey Truth 
Eng. Ch . 3 To . . consecrate the evening of my life to the 
unfolding of some of the deep truths of God's Holy Word. 

8 . An evening spent in a particular way; esp, 
an evening devoted to the reception and entertain- 
ment of mends. Cf. soirie. 

>870 Mas. Riddell Austin Friars Iv, Two or there 
friends were dropping in to supper ; and occasional * even, 
ings out 1877 M, M, Grant Sun-Maid xvu, He enjoyed 
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those * little evenings', as ha aunt termed them. 1N1 H. 
Tanks Portr. Lady xxxv, Mrs. Osmond having an ‘even- 
ing ' — she had taken the Thursday of each week. 

Hatton in Harper's Mag. Nov. 844/a Smoking parties and 
weekly 1 evenings \ 

i 4 . dial. (Sec quot. ; possibly this belongs to 
;t wonl.) Obs . 

Kennktt Par. Ant if. Gloss., Evenings , the delivery 
at even or night, of a certain portion of grass or corn to a 
customary tenant, who performs his wonted service of mow- 
ing or reaping for his lord, and at the end of his day’s work 
receives such a quantity of the grass or corn, .as a gratuity 
or encouragement of his bounden service. 17*1-1800 in 
Hailby ; hence in mod. Diets. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple ait rib. or quasi- 
adj . with sense ' pertaining to evening, occurring 
in the evening \ etc. 

x&5 Covrrdale Zech. xix. 7 About© the eucnynge tyme 
it snal be light. 1991 Shaks. Two Gent. tv. it. 17 Now 
must we . . gfuc some euening M unique to her eare. 1691 
Davenant Gondibert 11. i. (K.), Near to his evening region 
was the sun. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 22 Knowledge 
♦ .from the effects of things which, because it is more dark 
and obscure than that which ariseth from the causes of 
things, they [the schoolmen] termed evening knowledge. 
1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 111. 52 1 The cool Evening-breeze 
the Meads renews. Ibid. iv. 6a8 A Shepherd's Groom 
Surveys his Ev’ning Flocks returning Home. 1704 Popk 
Pastorals , Autumn 40 The birds shall cease to tune their 
ev’ning song. Ibid. Winter 45 No grateful dews descend 
from ev'ning skies. 17x1 Shaftrsb. Charac. (1737) II. 3#* 
We took our evening-walk in the fields, xyxa Addison 
Psalm xix, Soon as the evening shades prevail. 17x5 Pope 
Odyss. xix. 83 A day-devourer, and an evening-spy 1 17*8 
— Dune. 11. 7a At early dawn to drop Her evening cates 
before his neighbour’s shop, a 1763 Shknstonr Electee 
viii. 5, I saw my friends in ev’ning circles meet. 1804 T. 
Trffrkson Writ. (1830) IV. 10 My evening prospects now 
hang on the slender thread of a single life. 1870 Dickkn* 
E. Drood iv, I have been . . wasting my evening conversa- 
tion on the desert air. 1879 E. Garrett House by the 
Works II. 188 Aunt Barbara .. took her to the evening 
classes of the Art School. 

b. Ill various combinations of a more permanent 
character, chiefly simple alt rib . , as evening-hymn , 
t -mass, - prayer , -sacrifice , -service, etc. ; also 
evening-bird (see quot.); evening dress, the 
costume prescribed by fasnion to be worn in the 
evening ; + evening end, app. the western end (of 
a mine work) ; evening flower, a genus of plants 
( Hesperatttha , N. O. Igidacerc) so called because 
its flowers expand early in the evening ; + evening 
glade, ? some atmospherical phenomenon seen in 
the evening ; evening gun (see quot.) ; evening- 
lighted ppl. a., illuminated by the light of the 
evening; evening party, a social gathering be- 
ginning some time in the evening (cf. 3) ; even- 
ing-primrose (see quot. 1872) ; + evening-song 
= Evensong ; evening-star, applied with definite 
article to Venus, with indef. art. also to Jupiter 
and Mercury, when seen in the west after sunset, 
also fig . ; evening- tide = Eventide. 

1884 Girts Own Paper Feb. 277/2 The gecko.. is some- 
time* known a* the “* Evening Bird 1880 Mr*. Forrks- 
trr Roy ff V. I. 11 ‘Have you no “cvening-dreas ’ ask* 
Netta. 1684 Cobber Mines u, in Phil. Trans. XVII. 741 
Which Seam or Vein did go from the “Evening-end to the 
Morning-end of the saief Work. 1847 Craig, llesper - 
ant ha , The “Evening-flower. 1866 in Treas. hot. 17x4 
Phil. Trans . XXIX. 66 In the next place he mentions the 
“Evening Glade, vjejb Anson's Vop. 11. iii. i4sThe Master of 
the Pink was prevailed on to omit firing the “evening gun. 
x8xo Naval Cnron. XXIII. 121 The guard ship fires even- 
ing and morning guns^ 1867 Smyth Sailors Word*bk., 
Evening Gun , tne warning-piece, after the firing of which 
the sentries challenge. 1831 Trnnyson Margaret , From 
the “evening-lightea wood. 159a Shaks. Rom. \ Jul. iv. i. 
38 Shall 1 come to you at “euening Masse ? 1871 Temple 
Bar May 339 In all place* where Londoners do congregate, 
whether at dinner or “evening parties. 1870 Robinson 
Coruard Consc. 11. vii, In true evening-party fashion. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 100 A ciuill modest wife, .that will 
not misse you morning nor “euening prayer. 187a Oliver 
Elem. Bat. 11. 173 The expansion ot the flower* in the even- 
ing only, of Common (Enothera . . hence called “Evening 
Primrose. 188a Garden 22 July 64/3 The Evening Prim- 
rose covers the ground with large pale lemon flower*. 1535 
Covrrdale 1 Esdras viii. 7a, I sat still full of heuines vntifl 
the “euenynge sacrifice. 1794 Mr*. Radclifks Myst. 
Udolpho ii, SL Aubert read, in a low and solemn voice, the 
“Evening Service. 1634 Cannb A freest. Separ. (1849)89 
To use it as Papists did their matin* and “evening song. 
x66o Jrr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. U. | 61 Untill the 
Evening song be finished, for then the Ecclesiastical 
solemnity is over, c 1740 Shenstonb Rape Trap , When 
the bell rung For evening song, His dinner scarce was 
ended. 1535 Covrrdale Ps. lxiv. [Ixv.] 8 Thou make&t 
both the mornyngc and “cuenynge starre* to pravse y\ 
*667 Milton P. L. vml 519 Till the amrous Biro of Night 
. . bid haste the Evening Starr On his Hill top. 1781 
Cowper Retirement 46 Ere we yet discern life's evening 
star. x8xa Woodhovsb Astron . xxiiL 340 Venus : Thu 
brilliant star when seen in the west setting soon afler the 
sun, is known by the name of the Evening Star. 1819 
Byron Juan l exxti. ’Tia sweet to see the evening star 
appear. 1886 Whitaker's Almanac 17 Venus is an evening 
star in the first half of the month [February]. 135a Hulort, 
*Eutnynge tyde t or euen tyde. 16x1 Bible a Sam. xi. a It 
came to passe in an euening tide, that Dauid arose from off 
his bed. 1742 R. Blair Grave 7x6 Behold him in the even- 
ing-tide of life, a 1800 Cow per Moralizer corrected is To 
serious thought at evening-tide. 
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Hence ( noncc-wds .) BTtal&fUM a., without 

an evening ; X’renlBfljr adv., every evening. 

x8*s Bieukw. Mag. XVIII. 441 And cvenlngles* that 
sunny noon of heart 1844 J. T. H kwlett Parsons 4- W. 
xxviu. Daily, or more correctly, eveningly, 
t sb.'i Obs. [f. Even v. + -ino *.] 

1. The action of the vb. Even : a. the action 
of making even, level, or smooth ; b. ? the action 
of comparing; hence, comparison (quot. 1230 , 
which may belong to next word). 

c 1130 Hali Meid. 7 Heouenliche luren. .passed alle odre 
widuten eueninge. 15x1-1 Act 3 Hen. Vlfl t c. 6. | 1 Suchc 
byer. .may drawe and strayn them [clothes] for evenyng of 
them oonly, x6xx Cotgr., Vnirment , an cucnning, equal- 
ling, planing. 1670 Naruorouc.m in Acc. Set*. Late Voy. 

I. (1711) 73, I saw where the Nauvcs had been by the even- 
ing of the Grass. 

2. The condition of being even ; equality. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3373 pi maistcr. .ncucr yet of nobley 
An euenyng to me. 

t £ Toning, and a. Obs. [a. ON. iafning-i \ 
sb. f. iafn Even a. Hut possibly this may have 
blended with an adv, f. Oh. efen, Kvkn a. + -inga, 
-unga advb. suffix.] 

A. sb. An canal, one of the same rank ; a 
* match ’ ; a neighbour (in scriptural sense). 

a xaoo Moral Ode 16a in Lamb. Horn. 169 per sculen 
cucningges bon pc richo and the laje. c xaoo Ormin 1070a 
Tntt tu wipp ]»in efenninng be metelike lede. a\%z% l.eg. 
Kath, 1x9 Heo. .undernam Tut [lure] xe wel part nanc ne was 
hire euening. c 13*3 Chron. Eng. 24 in Kitvon Metr. Rom. 

II . 271 Gcomagog hatte here Kyng, Me nuste no wer y* 
evenyng. c 1450 Mvrc 1 339 Ha.st thou enuyet thyn euenynge, 

B. adj. for adv. 

1. [The sb. or adv. used prcdicatively.] Equal ; 
on a level ; of the same rank. Const, to, with. 

c xaoo Ormin 13674 be lape gast halt wollde ben effninng 
wipp Godd. a xs*5 Ancr. R. 334 Hwuche undeauwes bcoo 
cfnungc to pros. a 1300 Cursor M. 11688 (Cott.) pc crop 
was euening to pc rote. Ibtd. 9339a pat ilk pan mai pe 
angels do pat ]»ou sal euening pan be to. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
2217 Of any erdyng in erthc euenyng lo vs, 

2. As adv. qualifying an adi. 

^ c xjoo Cursor M. 38170 (Cott.) Of him pat was myn euen- 
ing rike. 

tE venkin, a. Obs. rare [f. Kvkn a. + 
Kin ; cf. Alkin.] Of the same kindred. 

c 1450 Lay Folks Mass-bk. 72 We sal make a spcclalle 
prayer for. .all oura cuenkyn saules. 

+ ETenloche, V. Obs. [OE. (&e ',efenlican, i. 
efen , Even a. + -liecan, f. -lac (see -lock) used as 
suffix forming sbs. of quality.] trans. To imitate. 

c xooo Ps. Ixxxviii. j (Lje). ci 000 AClpric Horn. II. 34 
He [Stephanus] . . Cnstcs . . fcebysnunge airfcstlice xeefen- 
l£chte. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 113 SoSliche nis nan mon wel 
cristene butan pc pc cristc cucnlcchcS. 

t E*venlength. Obs. In 3 jevelengtJhe. [a. 

ON. iafnlengd, f. iafn equal, Evkn + lengd length.] 
The time of year when the days and nights are of 
equal length ; the equinox. 

cxa5o Gen. \ Ex. 147 In geuelengdhe worn it [8e mones 
ligl] mad. 

+ E’venleflfl, ci. Obs. [f. Even a. + -less.] 
Without evenness ; unrhythmical ; awkward. 

165a Ashmoi k Theat. Chettt. Proleg. 13 The slow and 
evenlesse N umbers of Prose. 

t Evenla sten. Obs . [OE. efe f n)ldste , wk. 
fem,] Some plant. (Cockayne’s rendering 1 ever- 
lasting' is due to mistaken etymology.) 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 78 Grundeswelxe, hole cersan, 
wejbnode, efclaste, ontre..wcl on buteran cal togsedere. 
Ibid. HI. 2 With hcafod wrasce ^enim hamorwyrt « efen- 
lastan nySowearde. c 126$ Coe. Names Plants In Wr.- 
WQlckcr 550 Mercurialis, i. euenlextcn, L mercurial \Even- 
lesten , The nerb mercury, HalUwell]. 

+ E*v«nlikly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. ME . evenly k, 
Evenly a. + -ly2.] a. Directly, m a direct line ; 
b. exactly. Cf. Evenly adv. 2 . 

c * 4*5 Wyntoun Cron. rv. viii. 2 A thowsand a hundyr 
and fylty And thre yhcre tharc-till cwynlykly. Ibid. vm. 
iii. 1x3 Bot fra the stok down ewynlykly DUcendand per- 
sownys lynealy. 

t ETenlinas*. Obs. Also x efnlionesse, 
emliones. [OE. efnlicnesse , f. efnlu y efenlic , 
Evenly a. + -NK 88 .J The quality of being even ; 
equality, evenness ; adaptation, suitability. 

£897 K. Alfred Gregorys Past. xvii. x 22 Hie healdaff ma 
gefemedenne & efnlicnesse 5 onne ealdordom. a 1000 Rad- 
wine's Cant. Psalt. cxviii. [cxix.] 144 Emlicnes xewitnesse 
pin on ecncsse. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 8 If we do but 
allow God to deal with us. .in wayes bearing an evenlincss 
with our kind. 

tE-renling. Obs. Also I • fhling, 1-2 efen* 
ling. [OE. efenling i i. efen , Even a . + -ling.] 
An equal, fellow-man, * neighbour \ 
a xooo Radwine's Cant. Pseut . xllv. 8 [xlv. 7] Forefhen 
smirede 8e god god pin of ele blisse fore efnlinge pine. 
c *175 Lamb. Horn. 57 Luuien pi cristen euenling AUwa be 
seoluen in alle ping. Ibid. 67 pin sunful efenling luue him 
for godes ping. 

t ETenlong, a. and Oiiv. Obs. Also evelong. 
[f. Even- Long a. 

The etymological notion is obscure ; perh. the adv. origi- 
nated first, and the adj. use was developed from the sense 
‘straight along’, with the help of some confusion with 
Avrlong. In OE. e/elang occurs once (* pact cu 5 e hoi . . 


Part he efelang wr gefylde * Riddles xlv. y\ with the sense 
* of the same length ', or perh. ' lengthwise .] 

A. adj. Oblong. 

Trbvisa liigaen (Rolls) 1 . 405 Butter, melk ami these 
I -schape euelong and cornered wise [oblongus et tetragon us |. 
1398 — Barth De P. R. 111. xvii. (Tollem. MS,', An euen 
longe ire meuid swyftly semep rounde. Ibid. v. ix. (1490 
1 15 Euenlonge browes wyth lytyli heer sygnefyeth cowaid- 
nesse. r 1430 7 W Cookery-bks. 53 Take pe Stuffa of pe 
Porke, & mute it on euelong colyn of fayre past. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met. viii.tigp*) 109 This brooke is woont. . 
evelong stones (L. obliques saxa) to carrie With liideous 
roring downe his streame. 

B. a*fv. a. Straight along, in a line. b. In an 
oblong form. 

1398 Trbvisa Parik. De P. R. v. xxxvi. (H9S) 148 The 
hertc is euenlonge sha|>en as a toppe. 14.. Potkmgton 
MS. in Wright Ditt. s. v., One the upper xyde make hol)i 
evcnelonge, us many as thou wylt. 

t Evanly (/ v’nli’), a. Obs.cxc. Sc. Forms: see 
Even a. and -ly *. [ME. n*enlich t UK. efenlic , f. 
efen. Even a. + lie, -ly >. Cf. UN. iafnligr , Goth. 
slmaleiks ] 

1 . Equal ; of the Rnme character, degree, rank, 
weight, etc. Of a date: The same (cf. Even a. 

a 1000 Cnst 39 (Gr.) Nwnifc efenlic 8ain acr ne m 85 rii in 
worldcvewenro wife<t ^earnung. < xaoo Ormin 1837 M it hiu«*l 
hitacnepp uss. . whillc ish wi|»p Godd all efennhe. c 1*75 m 
O. E. Arise. 90 Haly thomns of heoucrichc Alle apostlcn 
cucliche. c 1330 R. Hhcnnk ( hron. (1810) 318 pe dale wn* 
tuenlik, a pousand pre hundred fk tuo, Whan pe F.rle of 
Karrik turnetl l»c Scot tin fro. c 1374 Chador hoefk. lit. ix. 
88 pou by euenlyk causes enluiunxent pe soulet and pe lusse 
lines, c 14 as Wyntoun Cron. viii. iii. 77 ?hourc inodyr and 
I in ewynlyk gre I)iv:endand fra pe stok are we. 15*3 
Douglas Aintit v. viii. a Kneas . , T'wa evinlie hurdoun* 
walit. .And equate Armour. .On schuldcris . . buklis he. 

f b. Equal to one’s needs ; moderate. Obs. 
c xaoo Tnn.Colt. Horn. 13 Del foremc^c [Tcmperaix la) 
is riht medeme inel . . Dat rxier [Modica polio] is einhihu 
drinke. .for to beten Ids purstes nedr. 

2 . Even : a. Uf persons : Fair, equitable, just, 
impartial. 

c 1485 Wyntoun Cron. v. x. 88a Sutylcoff ingyne he was : 
and eloquent And cwvnlyk in-till jugement. 1488 .V< . A< ts 
Jos, Iv (1814) axo/a PersonU . . vnsuspect to Ills hiencs, & 
rvinly to all Ms llcgis. 1494 Ait. Dorn. Com. 361 tjam ) 
The money, .salbc layit in ane evinly manis hand. 1567 in 
C J. Buchanan Detect. Q. Mary (157a) »*ig. X in) a, I drsyio 
the mony to lie consignit into an eeuenly mans hand. 

b. Of the ground, roads, etc, : Free from in* 
equalities, level, smooth, uniform. 

17*1 Ramsav Poems , To R. Yarde, Poets show’d these 
evenly roads That lead to dwellings of the gods. 1808 *5 
Jamikson h.v., Wc speak . of an evinly course, l»oth an re- 
specting progress in a journey, and the tenor of one's 
conduct. 

Evenly (/Vnli), adv. [OE. cfenliie: »ee Evkn 
a. and -ly * 4 ] In an even manner or degree. 

The physical senses are of late emergence, having in early 
use been expressed by Kvfn adv. 

1 . So as to present an even or uniform surface or 
line; smoothly, without inequalities in level, form, 
texture, consistency, depth of tint, etc. 

1634-5 Brkkkton J'rav. (1844) 49 The court .. Is most 
evenly paved with bricks, a 1639 Wotton (J ) A palish 
clearness, evenly and smoothly spread.. of a pretty solid 
consistence. 1755 in Johnson. 1879 G. Gladstone in 
Cassells Techn.Educ. 1 . 151 The paste is spread evenly 
upon the table to an exact depth. 

1 2 . In a straight line, directly. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. i lien, IC, in. i. 103 Here the smug and 
Siluer Trent shall runne, In .a new Channell, faire and 
cuenly. 1599 — Hen. C, it. iv. yi You find him eucnly 
dcriu cl From his most fam’d, of famous Ancestors, 
b. In an even direction or position with. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. ii. 7 Wnatsoeuer comes athwnrt 
his affection, ranges euenly with mine. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket lift. iv. (ed. a) 93 Looking carefully up the 
vernier, the third line above the figure 3 is seen to he evenly 
with a line on the scale. 

ts. Exactly ; in exact coincidence or agreement. 
c 13*5 Metr. Horn. 96 The stem, that thaim tne gat gan 
schawc . . com euenlye Thar Crist was abowen. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce x. 228 Quhen it Ithe wain] wes set evinly Betuix the 
chekyt of the *et. 1393 Gowrr Con/. II . 179 He . . Let make 
of gold. .A precious yma^e riche After his fader cvenln b«*. 
c 1449 Pecock Refr. v. in. 406 Kuenlier and more accord- 
ingli. 151a Act. 4 Hen. VIII , c. 19 ft 10 T he hole some 
evenly agreable and concordaunte with the hoole some com- 
prised in the seid endenture. 

+ b. At the very moment ; immediately. Obs. 
r f 350 Will. Paleme 1747 To heij vs hastily bonne i< h 
hope be pe best, eucnly pis euen while. Ibtd. 5338 Lche 
man was esed euenli at wille 

4 . With reference to movement or action : With- 
out fluctuations or variations ; equably, uniformly. 

1671 Milton Samson 671 Thou towards him with hand 
so various. .Tempcr’st thy providence* through his short 
course : Not evenly, as thou rul'st The angrlic orders. . 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk ff .Selv. 117 A wheel of manifold rim*., 
would nudce out uneven bows of cir< les, in even shares of 
time, the whole wheel being evenly turned, a 173a Axtkr* 
bury Serm. (1740) I vii. 251 We are so apt to forget God's 
administration of the great affairs below, when they go on 
evenly and regularly. Mod. The hind wheel of my bicycle 
doesn't run evenly. 

b. With equanimity or evenness of mind ; se- 
renely, tranquilly. * 

a 1400 Rtlig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. ( 1867) 1 1 Strenghe 
. of herte and will euynly to suffirc pe wele and pe waa. 
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168s Norris Hi tree let Pref. 19 That can look upon another 
man’s Lands evenly and pleasingly at if they were hit own. 
1844 Stanley Arnold (1B58) II. x. 975 To be ready to bear 
evenly, not sullenly. 

6 . Without inclination to either side. a. In a 
at nte of equipoise ; under even conditions ; without 
manifest advantage on either side. b. Impartially, 
fairly, justly, equitably. 

a 1*50 Pros*. Alfred 79 in O. R. Mite . 106 And be clerek 
and |>e knyht he schulle demen euelyche [a xrj% [*nd text) 
euenliche] riht. 1375 Barbour Brace vii. 103, I trow he 
mi Id be hard to *la. And he war bodyn all evynTy. 1404 Sc. 
Acts Jut. I (1397) I 45 Gif the ludge refu*i* to no the 
Law eavenlie, the partie comnleinand sail haue recourse to 
the King, c 1470 Hknry^ Wal/ace vi. 53 He thinki* til* 
luff did him hye awance, So ewynly held be fauour the bal- 
ance. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond NVks. 997 
[She] prouyded men lemed . . euenly A indyflerently to here 
all cause*, a x6a6 Bacon Advice to MliersiJ .), It behove* 
you to carry yourself wisely and evenly between them [the 
king and prince) both. <*174* Brntlev (F.), Being evenly 
balanced between infinite attractions. 1843 Arnold /list. 
Rome III. 157 A single battle, evenly contested and hardly 
won. *855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 955 The Sove- 
reign, .had not the power to bear himself evenly between 
his large and hi* small kingdom. 1878 Lpcky Eng. in iBth 
C. 1 . i. 1 18 The apparent wishes of the nation hung so evenly 
and oscillated so frequently. 

0. Equally, t a* In An equal degree or propor- 
tion. Sometime* followed by as. Ohs. 

a 1000 tr. Bat da's Ec< l. llist. 111. xxiii, Calin. . wses mscssc 
preost ft efenlic Godes man. c 137a Chaucer Booth, 1. v, a£ 
pou. .compleinest bat gerdoun* ne hen not euenfiche goldc 
to l»e desertes of folk. Wyclif Eaek. xlvii. 14 For. 

soothe ^e shuln weelde it, eche euenly as his brother, c 1400 
Three Kings Cologne xiv. 48 pe sterre euenlich ^edeto-forc 
cucry kyng and all her pepil. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sonde iv. 
xxvi.(?483) 71 b, Theyr wyttes shold ben euen y lyke, and 
euenly shorn they coinprehenden. 

b. In the same degree throughout. Cf. I. 

a 1613 Brkrkwood (J-b The upper lace of the sea i* known 
to be level by nature, and evenly distant from the centre. 
17516 Burkk Snbt. 4- B. (17591 309 The liquor reflecting all 
the rays of it* proper colour evenly. 

c. In equal parts or shares; as much on one 
side ns on the other. 

139J E. E. /f 7 //r(i 88 a) 5, Cxx //, euenliche to be departed 
betwix ham thre. c 1400 Ballad, on Hush, 1. 606 Hony, 
myxt with salt armonyake And comyn evenly, is goode 
therfore. 1471 Ad. Audit. 18 One [ c= on] haith thair 
expensis cvinly. 157^ tr. Littleton's Tenures 43 b, Gavel- 
kind whereby, .the children males oughte evenly to inherit. 
1614 Raleigh///*/, World Pref. B iij, There i* no great Art 
in deuiding euenly of those things, which arc subiect to 
number and measure. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 30 June 5/6 
The two parties in the borough arc very evenly divided. 

7. Evenly even , odd : see Even, Odd. 
tEvenme te, a. Ohs. Also 2 Orm. efenn- 
met©. [?OE. +efcnmkte> f. efen , Even a. + tnvte 
(see Meet a.) of a certain measure, f. WGer. 
+mdfa measure. Cf. OHG. ehenmd^i.'] Of the 
same measure or standing, co-equal. 

c swoo Ormin 19365 Wibb cnngles* efennmete. a 1300 E. 
E. Psalter xlviii. 13 [xlix. la] Til un-wise meres cvcn-mete 
c* he. 

EvenneM (rvSnin£s). [OE. efenniss : see 
Even a. and -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being smooth or level ; 
smoothness, levelncss. 

1580 Barf.t Ah. P 441 The plainenes.se or euennesse of 
the sea. x 6 u Cotgr. s,v. Lime, Scraped, or shauen vnto a 
slccknesse, or euennesse .1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . qi 
For .stateliness of the buildings, paving, and evenness of the 
street, .far superior to any in Europe. 1714 Drrham Astiv- 
Theol. PreL Disc. (1750) 33 The evenness of the surface of 
the lunar spots. 1885 Manch. Weekly Times Supp. ao June 
4/3 The paring down must.. be done with great evenness 
nnd accuracy. 

2. Uniformity in shape, texture, arrangement, etc. 

1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 18a Trees of admirable height 

and evennesse. Boyle Min. Waters 69 The length 

and evenness of the stem. * 7 * Leoni tr, A Ibertis A rchit. 

I. 27 b. The Sallow, the Hornbeam, .and the Fig. .by their 
Dryness and Evenness are. .wonderfully softandeasy under 
the Carver's Tool. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 2 The even- 
ness, the whiteness, .in a beautiful set of teeth. 

3. Of movement or action : Uniformity, freedom 
from fluctuations in speed or intensity ; equability. 
Also of the mind, temper, etc.: Equability; calm- 
ness, equanimity. 

*S 74 n. O. Brie/e Tables Gija, Thou, for to cause 
that theraye maye go with an euennesse, shalte cause 
this maniple to go by flue in a rancke in breadth. 1655 
Jer. Taylor Unum Necess. iii. § 3 (R.) A good man 
may . . in a sudden Anger go beyond the evenness of a 
wise Christian. *683 Tfmple Mem. Wk*. 1731 l. 401 His 
Recovery, .was owing to thegreat Evenness 01 his Temper. 
*701 Grew Cosm. Sacr. (J .\ Tne ether most readily yieldeth 
to the revolutions of the celestial bodies, and the making them 
with that evenness and celerity t* requisite in them all. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 147 F 2 Evenness of Voice and 
Delivery. 1867 A. T. Ellis E. E. Promote. 1. iv. 331 The 
evenness with which a Frenchman pronounces the syllables. 

1 4. Balanced condition, equipoise, lit. and fig. 
Also, Equidistance from extremes ; the jnst mean. 

*39® Trevisa Barth De P. R. iu. xxiiL (1495) 71 Some 
pulse hyght meanc euyn and temperate. This meane and 
euinne* comyth of moche and lytyll. a 1420 Hocclbve De 
Reg. PHnc . 140 He lucre & louse weiethe In evennesse. 
a 1600 Hooker ( T.), That so it [a crooked stickl may settle 
/r ’ . m R l V ld< r* e * laae of evenness. 1846 I. Whitaker 
uzziah 29 It Us) a difficulty for an unstea<!fy paralyticall 
hand to carry a full cup with evennesse. 1633 Rouse Myst. 


Metrr. 316 The one are so be] lanced with the other that the 
soul it kept in an evenness. 1660 And remania 1. i. in Hash 
Dodsley XIV. 900 See the ambassadors entertain'd With 
such an evenness as should be us’d to men We neither fear 
nor love. 

6 . Of the administration of justice : Equitableness, 
impartiality. + Formerly in wider use : Equity, 
righteousness. 

e *000 Art. Pt. (Spelm.) cxviil [cxtxj. 144 (Bosw.) Efennys 
gecyfiny* oln on eenysse. a 1300 R. E. Psalter ix. o And 
al* deme sal he World of er|>e in evennesse. c 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode t. xxviii. (i860) 19 To varie it at your wille. . 
after that the cas asketh and right and euenenesse is. 1607 
Hirron Wks. I. 138 Be carefuTl ,. in the duties of equity 
and euennesse amongst men, this is religion. 1679 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. Pref. « Tney have delivered things to posterity 
with . . much candour and evenness. 1866 Kingsley Hemv. 
I. xvl 309 Without it., these noble knights had never 
known the evenness of Count Baldwin's justice. 

If //. after the Vulgate and the Heb.: Right things. 
a 1140 Hamfolb Psalter xvi[i]» a pin eghen sc cucnesse*. 
fo. Equality. Ohs. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. in. xxiv. (1495) 73 The 
line of the euynesse of daye and nighte. 1530 Palsgr. 
917/a Evennesse, equalitt. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. i. 
ft 4. 34 Evenness, rarity, 

t Even-old, a. and sh. Ohs. Forms : (nee Even 
a. and Old). [OE. e/enea/d: see Even- and Old.] 
A. ad/. Of the same age ; co-eval. B. sh. One 
who is of the same age. 

atooo Wuisith 40 (Or.) Naenig efen-eald him eorlscipe 
maran on-orette. c 1000 /Elpric Horn. II, 134 (Bosw.) Pie- 
xende mid hi* efen-caldum. c laoo Ormin 18605 Swa was* 
Crist.. all wiH> hiss Faderr efenald. 138a Wyclif Dan. i. 
10 He shal see }our checris lener byfore other ^ungc men, 
j jour cucneldi*. 1 1440 Ptomp. Parv. 143 Evcneholde, or 
eucnelde, coevus. 1483 Bulgaria ads Tcrentio 14 b, 
Lyke as I *c my son do for his frende & cuenjdde. 

Evenomate (fve nom^it), V. rare [f. E- 
out + Vknom sh. + -ate •*!.] frans. To take out the 
poison from (food, etc.). 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit Rem. (1836) III. *92 Purified from 
the poison of the practical Romish doctrine of works as the 
Mandioc is cvenomated by fire. 

t E*vens, adv. Ohs. [genit, of Even sh. used 
advh.] In the evening. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 375 Folke was on haire firste slope 
& it was furth euyns. 

Evensong (#V ’nspq). [f. Even sb. + Song.] 

1. Eccl. The English name of the service (also 
called vespers ) usually celebrated shortly before 
sunset, being the sixth of the seven * canonical 
hours ’ of the Western Church. After the Reforma- 
tion applied to the * Evening Prayer * of the Church 
of England, which is ‘ an abridgement of the offices 
of Evensong and Compline as used before the 
Reformation * (Hook Ch. Did.). 

The Doleful Evensong \ the 1 Fatal Vespers ’ of 26 Oct. 
1623, at which the greater part of a R.C. congregation lost 
their lives through the falling-in of a floor. 

c 1000 Canons of AElfric xix, pa seofon tid-sanga* . . uht- 
sang ant hrim-xang . . non-sang ant aefen-sang. c 1040 Rule 
St. Benet (Logeman) 50 ACfensanc dacghwamlice mid feower 
scalmorum. c 13x3 E. E. A Hit. F. A. 528 At be day of date 
of euen-songe, On onre bvforc pe sonne go doun. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds 17 Euery brother and sister . . shullen . . neren 
y" seruice 01 bothe y* euensonge & mexse. 146s in Ella- 
coml>e Bells of Ch. ix. (1872) 277 He schall helpe to ryng all 
in to Maten* and Masse ana evynsong with hi* felow. 
15 40 Bk. Com. Prayer \ Table for the Ordre of the Psalmes, 
to besayed at Matins and Euensong. ri550 Brcon Treat. 
Basting in Catechism (1844) 533 Such should not be counted 
to fast that did eat before evensong was done, a *613 
Ovkrbury A W(fe (1638) 217 The country Lasses dance 
in the Church-yard after Even-xong. 1691 Wood Ath. 
Oxon. I, 497 He [John Gee] had been at the doleful Even- 
song in the Black- Frier* in London, 96 Oct. 1623. *735 
Pope Donne Sat. 11. 106 Doom’d to say his bead* ana Even- 
song. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xvii , 1 1 might hae gaen to even- 
song, and heard Daddy Docharty mumbling his mass ’. 188a 
Spurcrom Treas. Dav. Pa. cxix, 97 Hi* matin prayer, .hi* 
evensong were all out of Holy WriL 
at/rib. 1641 Milton Animadv. ii. Wk*. (1847)61/1 To 
diet their ignorance . . with the limited draught of a matin, 
and evensong drench. 

b. The time of evensong ; the hour of sunset. 
arch. Also more fully + e%>ensongdime. 
a *%oo Cursor M. 25594 (Cott.) Suete ie*u. .pou gaf sight o 
pi blod and flexs at cucn-sange* time [c 1340 (Fairf.) euen- 
sange time], c 1330 A rth. Merl. 4800 Fram aftemone to 
auensong. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 450 Quhen that 
evynsang-tym ve* neir. 1463 Paston Lett. No. 504 II. 191 
On the same day at evyn-song time. 2486 Bk. St. Albans 
Ova, Let hir fast till euensong. s$*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

1. ccclxix. (R.), The yonge kyng entred Into Reyne*, the 
Saturday at euensongtyme. 1560-78 Bk, Discipl. Ch. Scot 
The Saterday, and other vigils to be holy dates from Even- 
song to Evensong. 1850 Jkr. Taylor Holy Living (I.), If a 
man were but of a day’s life, It is well if be last* 'tfil even- 
song. a 1700 Dryden Poems (J.), He tun’d his notes both 
evensong and mom. 175a in Johnson. 1775 in Ash. 1865 
Swinburne Poems Sf Ballads , Be/ore Dawn 9 From even- 
song to day time 

f o. Steilian evensong : « 1 Sicilian vespers * : 
see Vespxrb. Ohs. 

«$86 T. B. La Primand , Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 718 All the 
Frenchmen that were in the lie of Sicilia, .upon Easter day, 
at the first pealeto Evensong, .were al put to death, .where- 
upon this proverbe doth yet remains amongst us, The 
Sicilian Evensong. « 1649 Drumm. of Hawtw Irene Wks, 
168 Towns will close their gates upon you; and ye may 
some day expect a Sicilian even-song. 


wrsns?. 

2. gen. (portly transfi from 1 ). A gong sung in 
the evening. 

11386 Chaucer Prol. 830 If euen song and morwe song 
accord# Let se now who shal telle the firste tale. 1830 
M iltom Penseroso 64 Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song. 1647 Crashaw Poems 176 
Sit thee down, and sing thy evensong in the sad trA’s 
shade. 187 6 Out da Winter City xii. 373 Flocks of birds. . 
were ringing their sweet shrill evensong. 

t Ev»-fttar. Ohs. Also 5 -item. [OE. 
apensteorra, f. xfen, Even sh. +steorra f Stab ; for 
even-stem cf. ON. aptan-sliam.] Evening-star. 

r 888 K. /Elfrkd Boeth. xxxtx. ft 1% Se steorr a 8e we 
hatah aefensteorra. r isao Bestiary 760 For he is faier ouer 
alle men, so euen sterre ouer erfie fen. 1388 Wyclif Job 
xxxviii. 32 Thou, .makist euene sterre. .to rise on the sone* 
of erthe. 1483 Cath, Angl. 119 The Euenstem, vesper us. 
155a Huloet, Euen starre. . vesper x , vetptrugo. 

Event (/Vent), sh. Also 6 Sc. evend, [a, 
OF. event, ad. L, event -ns occurrence, issue, f. 
eventre to come out, happen, result, f. e- out + 
venire to come.l 

1. The (actual or contemplated) fact of anything 
happening; the occurrence of. Now chiefly in 
phrase Jtt the event of: in the case (something 
specified) should occur. 

160a Fulbrcke ut PI. Parall. In trod. 1 . 1 could not but 
expect the euent of *0 good a thing. Mod. In the event of 
the earl's death, the title will lapse. 

t b. In point of event ; in point of fact, as things 
have actually happened. Ohs. 

1676 Allen Addr. Noncottf. 29 And. .we find In point of 
event, that the ordinary way. .hath been, etc. 

2. Anything that happens, or is contemplated as 
happening ; an incident, occurrence. Tne course 
of ei'ents : see C 0 UR 8 R. 

1588 Shake. Tit. A. v. iii. 204 To Order well the State, 
That like Euents, may ne’er it Ruinate. 163a Lithoow 
Trav. iv. 140 The dangerous euents in darke and tem- 
pestuous nights, which happen there [in this sea]. 1650 
Cromwell Lett. 12 Sept. (Carlyle), [We do not think] of 
the hand of the great Goa in this mighty and strange ap- 
pearance of Hi* ; but can slightly call it an ' event ' ! 1736 
Butler Anal. Introd. Wk*. 1874 I. 2 This observation 
forms, .a presumption .. that such event has or will come to 
pass. 1803 Campbell LochieVs Warning. Coming events 
cast their shadow* before. x8*8 Scott r. M. Perth xix, 
Her affection, awakened by the event* of the morning. 1876 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 1. ii. 86 An utter change in the 
political events which came after . . would have been the 
result. 

b. pi. (without article) for # the course of events’ ; 
also occas. in sing, the event. 

1710 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 238, I resolved to put 
myself upon the watch to see them . . and leave the rest to 
the event. 184a Mi all Nonconf. II. 1 Events have proved 
us right. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. xii. 130 Nature and 
event* had made him king. 

o. In mod. use chiefly restricted to occurrences 
of some importance ; hence colloquial uses such as 
quite an event . (Cf. Fr. un veritable Mnetnenl.) 

i88t Mb*. Bishop in Leisure H. 84/a The first sight of 
a real mangrove swamp is an event 

d. In the doctrine of chances : (a.) Any one of 
the possible (mutually exclusive) occurrences, some 
one of which will happen under stated conditions, 
and the relative probability of which may be com- 
puted. Compound event : one that consists in the 
combined occurrence of two or more simple events. 

( b .) Occasionally, a trial or hazard, which will re- 
sult in some one of several different ways (* events ’ 
in the preceding sense). 

1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab, 96 One of the events. A, 
B, C, &c. must happen at every trial, and each event bring* 
with it a specified gain or loss. 1885 Crofton in Rncycl. 
Brit. (ed. 9) XIX. 77s Determination of the probabilities of 
Compouna Events, when the probabilities of the simple 
events on which they depend are known, /hid.. Let 
there be an event whicb must turn out in one of two ways, 
W and B. 

e. In sporting language: Something on the 
issue of which money is staked ; also, one of the 
items in a programme of sports. 

2835 Thackeray Nerve omes II. 66 The young fellows were 
making an 1 event ’ out of Ethel’s marriage and sporting 
their money freely on it 1863 Trollope Belton Est. i. 4 
Trusting to the next event at Newmarket to set him right. 
1884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 247/a The Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion passed a rule prohibiting the holding of professional 
events at amateur athletic meetings. 188a Sat. Rev. 19 July 
50 Of the leading events Oxford, Cambridge, and Eton each 
won one. 

8 . That which follows upon a course of proceed- 
ings; the outcome, issue; that which proceeds 
from the operation of a cause ; a consequence, re- 
sult. In (the) event : in (the) result. 

1573 Semiill Ball. 187 Weill micht the counsels heir ane 
guae euena. 1570-6 Lombards Peramb. Kent (1826) 247 
Touching the onginall, proceeding, and event of these wars 
I spare to speake much. s6ti Heywood Gold. Age l i, 
Causes best friended haue the best euent. t8sa T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus ii. 4 Too much indulgence, .is a crueJl lone in 
the euent. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 24 His 
courtesy in intention proved a mischief In event. 171s 
Steele Sped. No. 113 F 3 A beautiful Creature in a 
Widow’s Habit sat in Court, to hear the Event of a Cause 
concerning her Dower. 1767 Gooch 7 Vw»/. Wounds I. 96 
We have surprising accounts . , of the recovery of persons, 
without the least prospect of a favourable event. t8eo 
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Scott tvanhoe xiti, He then took hia aim . . and the multi- 
tude awaited the event in breathless silence. 1S4I Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 61a The event of hi* enterprise was doubtful. 
1866 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. ii 146 They openly, and in 
the event successfully, resisted the installation of the new 
prelate. 1873 Jowett Pinto (ed. a) V. 53 There is no merit 
. .|p learning wisdom after the event. 

+ b. Undesigned or incidental result, nonce- use. 

*«44 H. Parker Jus Pop. 95 The Pilot wafts himself by 
event [Aristotle’s ««rA Pkys. 11. 1], it being im- 

possible that he should waft others, it hee were absent. 

1 4 . What * becomes of’ or befalls (a person or 
thing); fate. Obs. 

15.. Mo UK Edtu. V. Ep. Ded. a The miserable and 
wretched end and event of tne other. 150s Smcnskk Team 
Muses 143 A ship in midst of tempest left.. Full sad and 
dreadful! is that ships event. 1811 Bible Reel ix. a. 1674 
Owe n Holy Spirit (1693) 199 They differ as unto the Event 
they may come unto. 

0 . Idiomatic phrases, with mixed notion of 2 
and 3. At (or + in) all even/s : whatever happens 
or happened ; in any case, at any rate, t Upon all 
events 1 for every emergency. 

167a Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 80, I had put all things in 
readiness upon all events. ( 1685 Ibid. II. a^o In all events 
• .the Church of England, .is the most primitive, apostolical, 
and excellent. [1703 Ld. Holt in Raymond Rep. 909 He 
is bound to answer for the goods at all events but acts of 
God and the king's enemies.] 1761-8 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806) IV. li. 42 Civil war . . must in all events, prove cala- 
mitous to the nation. s$i8 Jab. Mill Brit. I ml in II. iv. 
it. 73 Dupleix sent repeated orders that it [the reinforce- 
ment] might be intercepted at all events. 1857 Buckle 
Civiliz . I. x. 603 Berkstead was a pedlar, or at all events a 
hawker of small wares. 187$ Jowktt Plato (ed. a) III. 35 
Not this at all events, which is the opposite of trutn. 

t Event, v .1 Obs. [f. I,, event- ppl. stem of 
evenire (see Evenk v.) to happen, take place.] 
intr. To come to pass. 

(An alleged transitive verb of this form in Richardson 
and later Diets, is based on a passage in iso noted from T. 
Wilson Rhet. 6 b ; edd. 1553 ana *380 have Invented.) 

1590 Greene Never too 7 ate( 1600) 13, An English History 
acted and euented in my Countrey of England. 1613 A. 
Niccholks Marriage 4> lViv. xii. My Maid and I . . Will 
tell old Stories long ago evented To pass the Time. 1650 
Vi ftd. Hammond? s Addr. 9 33 To teach their Disciples 
espatk K, or courage against whatsoever events. 

+ Event, v. 2 Obs. [ad. Fr. fventcr, OF. e$- 
venter , f. es- L. ex- + vent wind ; cf. Avjcnt.] 

a. irons. To expose to the air ; hence, to cool. 

b. intr. for rejl. To vent itself, find a vent. 

1339 Baldwin in Mirr. Mag., Clifford viii, To euent the 
heat that had me nyc vndoen. 1603 hTJonson K > 7 os'. Enter- 
tainm. Coronal , Lest the fervour of so pure a name As this 
my city bears, might lose the name Without the apt event- 
ing of her heat. 1609 — Case is altered v. iii, T he place from 
whence that scalding sigh evented. 1606 Chapman Hero 4- 
Leattder in, Till he [Phoebus] find oppos'd A loose ana 
rorid vapour that is fit T' event his searching beams. 

tEventa*tion. Obs. [a.F. eventatlon , f. h tent- 
er: see prec.l A letting out, a drawing (of blood). 

x$44 Pkabr Regim. Lv/e(is6o) Ovjb, In suche cases, a 
litle eventacion of the infected blonde, maye bee the saving 
of their lyves. [1611 Cotcr., Even tat ion, a venting; also, 
the opening of a veine.] 

f Eventorate, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [irreg. f. L. 
e- out + venter belly + -ate ; cf. F. Pventrer. 

Prob. orig. a misprint in Browne for exenterate.] 
a. trans . To open the bowels of; to disembowel, 
b. intr. ‘To come out of the belly’ (Blount 
O'lossogr. t 1656). Hence + Bventeration Obs,—° 


= Eventration. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. vi. 1 16 In a Bear which 
the Hunters eventerated, I beheld the young ones with 
all their parts distinct 1678 Phillips, Eventeration , a tak- 
ing out the belly of anything. i69B-i73S in Coles. 

Eventful (/ve ntful;, a. [f. Event sb. + -ful. 

A word used once by Shakspcre, whence Johnson's only 
Quotation ; not appearing otherwise in our quots. till after 
Johnson.! 

1 . Full of events ; rich in striking occurrences. 

1600 Shake. A. V. L. 11. vii. 164 Last Scene of all. That 

ends this strange euentfull histone. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. 4* 
F. III. 352 The eventful story of her [Placidia's] life. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 173 The changes which fourteen 
eventftil years had produced. 1874 Motley Bameveld I. 
i. 3 Bameveld's eventful life. 

2 . Fraught with important issues ; momentous. 

1773 Lancmornk Orig. Veil (R.) The man of faith thro* 

Gerar doom’d to stray, A nation waiting his eventful way. 
1797 Mrs. Radcliffe I test ion xii, A thousand times she 
turned about the eventful paper. x8ox Southey Thalaba 
vii. xiii, Thalaba. .waited calmly for the eventful day. >848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 591 The interval between tne 
sitting of Saturday and the sitting of Monday was anxious 
and eventful 

8. - Eventual 5. 

iSetf Bentham in Wesimlnst. Rev. VI, 474 To levy . . 
any part, .not exceeding, .for any child, a moiety of such 
his, her, or their then eventful portion or portions. 

Hence BrentfulneM, eventful quality. 

1866 Con temp. Rev. II. 593 What we miss in eventfulness 
Is made up in descriptions, etc. 1884 Church Bacon iv. 93 
Bacon, .saw. .the critical eventfulness of the moment. 

Eventide (xVnUid). arch. [OE- ifewtid, f. 
Even sb. + tid time, Tide.] The time of 
evening; evening. Also fig. 

lc$&Li*diif. Gotf., Mark xi it Miffffy gee efrn wms tid 
gafoerde on Bethania miff tuoelfum.) a 1000 tr. Greg, Died. 
t. x.(Bosw.\ Seo mfen-tid ffees dseges. a xssg Ancr. R. 404 
Iff** coda of al hi* liue, )*t was t*e iffen euentid. 1388 


Wyclif Gen. i. 8. c 1430 tr. T. A Kemp it /mil. 1. xix, In 
eventide discussc ]>c niancr, what ]*>u hast ben ]>ih day 
in worde, worke, & hou^t. 1378 Chr. Prayers in Priv. 
Prayers (1851) 447 This life hath not one hour certain, 
whensoever the eventide thereof cometh. 16x1 Bible (Sen, 
xxiv. 63. 1780 Cow per Nighting. 4* Gloiw., Nor yet at 

eve his note suspended. Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
1831 I^onof. Gold. Leg. \i. Castle Vaulsber^, Those same 
soft l>el!s at eventide Rang in the ears of Charlemagne. 
attnb. 138s Wyclif Ps. cxI. 2 Euentid saenfise. 
t Eve'ntilato, v. Obs. [f. L. eventual- ppl. 
stem of event ild- re to fan, f. e- out -f venlildre to 
fan : see Ventilate. Cf. OF. ci>entilcr .] 

1 . trans. To expose to the wind or air ; to fan ; 
to winnow (com) ; to aerate (blood). 

1603 in Cockkram. 1637 Phys. Diet Event ilated % 
fanned, cooled, or clensed dv the wind. 1684 tr. Bond's 
Merc. Comptt. \\. 185 The Symptoms .. were caused by 
Bloud fermenting too much, and not eventilatcd enough. 
x?o6 in Phillips ; hence in Ash, etc. . 

a. Jig. To lay open to discussion ; to discuss ; to 
Ventilate. 

X637 Howell Londitiop . 377 It in nowhere ho narrowly 
discussed and eventilat ed. 1669 Addr. Vug. Gentry Eng. 
116 This is a subject so copiously and methodically else* 
where, .eventilated, 

b. (sec quot. : not in the I^vw Diets.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kerscy \ Event Hate, .in a T.aw-sen&c, to 
estimate, prize, or value an Estate or Inheritance. 

+ X!ventil&*tion. Obs. [f. prec. : see -ation, 
Cf. It. eventilatione (Florio).] 

1 . a. The action of fanning, or of supplying 
fresh air. b. The action of winnowing ; also of 
scattering to the winds. O. Aeration (of blood, 
humours, etc.). 

A. 1643 J. H(owrll] Parables on Times 15 Nothing 
could be . . so directly opposite to his soft gentle breeses 
and cventilations. cxfi 4 S Howell Lett. I. vi. xxxv. This 
heat is. .a generative gentle heat joyn’d with moisture, nor 
needs it ayr for c ventilation. 1631 — Venue 33 By reason 
of the fresh breezes and eventilations of the circumjacent 
Sea. 1 7a x- x 800 Bailey, Eventilation , a Winnowing. 

b. 17*7 Bradley Earn. Did. h. v. Anemone , Which, by 
means of that Eventilation, sends out tho Seed in such a 
Manner as it is proper to be sown. 1767 A. Campbell, 
Lexifh. (1774) 109 My cudgel, .shall soon disseminate, by a 
rapid eventilation, the brains in his pericranium. 

C. 1684 tr. Bone t's Merc. Compit. vi. 161 I «cst it should 
obstruct and hinder eventilation by its clamminess. Ibid. 
xi. 378 The Skull being carefully opened, .he was recovered 
by the eventilation of his Brain. 1744 Berkeley Sins | 305 
It [vital flame] requires constant eventilation, through the 
trachiea and pores of the body. 

H Used for : What is 4 vented ’ or belched forth. 
17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. 338 There remains scarce 
anything now of all their Factions and Frothy Eventilation* 
or Productions of any kind. 

2 . The action of laying open to discussion ; an 
examination, discussion. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (16^0) III. 21 In the search And 
eventilation of naturall verities. x6sx — Venue 148 After 
some Eventilations of the matters^ this Answer was sent. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Eventilation. .a strict examin. 
ing. .or sifting of a Business. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 
Eventless (iVe-nllt*), a. [f. Event sb. + -less ; 
cf. eventful .1 Without events ; unmarked by note- 
worthy incident*. 

18x3 Mad. D’Arblay (1842-6) VII, 231 Our journey 

was eventless. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1 1870) I. 1. 73 So 
smoothly o’er our heads the days did flit, Yet not eventless 
either. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. x. in On the 
31st we made a tedious eventless voyage. 1880 J, W. 
S merer Conjuror's Daughter 335 The long eventless day 
was nearing to its close. 

Hence Bvmtlessly adv., in an eventless manner. 
BvmtUMn«M, the condition of being eventless. 

1888 G. E. Post Loud. Miss. Conf. I. 34 Her life goes on 
eventlessly year after year until she reaches the mature age 
of ten. 187a Howells IVedd. Joum . (1884) 309 He was 
pleased with the natural cventlessncss of the whole adven- 
ture. 

Eventration (ivcnttfijon). [a. Fr. hent ra- 
tion, f. ivtntrer % f. / - \ts- L. ex-) out + ventre 
beHy/l 

1. Trie action of opening the belly (of an animal\ 

187^5 Miss Cobbb False Beasts 39 The animal’s [camel’s) 

provision of water, which his master could always reach . . 
by the simple process of eventration. 

2 . a. The condition of a foetus in which the 
abdominal viscera are extruded, b. In women : 
A pendulous condition of the lower abdomen, o. 
1 The condition of a large ventral hernia ’ {Syd. 
Soe. Lex. 1884). d. The escape of a large amount 
of intestine* from an abdominal wound. 

a. x86o in Maynr Exf, Lex. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
o. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 308/1 The tumour formed 
by the protruding viscera is designated, .eventration, 
d. 1847 in Crajc. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 
t Eve*ntriquene88. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. a* if 
* event ric (- iqu€)(f, . e- out-f-L. ventr-em belly -f 
-10) 4 -NKSS.J Corpulence. In quot. Jig. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Load. 141 If Loncon . . must . . be 
bom with till its humors be sweetened, and its eventrique- 
ness be reduced, .then to no purpose Is this waste of rage. 

Eventual (iVe ntiwil), a. [ad. F. hentuel ’, f. 
as if ad. L. *cventudl-is t t event u-s j sec Event.] 

+ !♦ Of or pertaining to event* or occurrence*; 
consisting in events ; of the nature of an event. Obs. 
s6ia-ft Bp. Hall Contempt \ xiv, i, There U nothing more 


dangerous than to make construction of God's purj ose*, out 
of eventual! appearances, > 3696 A rtj. Hamfsom. To 
run counter to Gods providence, which is )u« irall waul, 
and as it were an Eventual! Oracle. 16(4 H. Murk 
Anrtv. Remarks Exp. Apoc. B Iv a, The true Auihemick 
eventual measure to compute (be fulfilling of tho Medial. 
Visions by. 

1 2 . That hap|ien* to exist. Obs. 

173a Fifct.DiNc. Amelia ix. x, By pride I mean that saucy 
passion which exults in every little eventual pre-eminence 
over other men. 1794 Godwin Cat. Williams 158 In what 
manner I should prevent the eventual delay of twenty-four 
hours from becomtutf. .a source of new calamity. 

8. That will ansc or take place in a particular 
contingency. 

1767 l.n. Lvttfitom Hen. //, I. (ed . ss 86 William aspired 
to secure to himself the^ eventual succession to the crown of 
that kingdom [France], in case that !<oui*. .should die !>efuie 
his father. 178^ Burke Sp. Nabob A net's Debts Wks. 
IV. 279 Nothing i> provider! for it, but an eventual surplus 
to be divided with one class of the private demands. 1874 
Diurnal Rent. 35a The Bishops will not have too much 
time to prepare tneir eventual opposition. 1874 Grkkn 
Short Hut. ix. 623 He offered to admit England to a shate 
in the eventual partition of the Spanish monarchy. 

tb. Of stipulation*: Conditional (cf. Eventu- 
ally l b). Of Ail army : To be raised if required. 

*883*1 Vmflk Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 440 The Dutch be^un to 
talk of finishing an Eventual Treaty (an they call'd it) for 
themselves, as soon as the Acts about Bowers wcic wholly 
dinpatch’d. 1706 Gouv. Morris in Spmks L(/e 4 r H’nt. 
(1832) III. 98 The consideration of their serviies should be 
eventual, and depend on the success of their exertions. 
*799 T. Jkfi krmon Writ. (1859) IV 379 A bill authorinng 
the President in case of a declaration of war by any Euro- 
pean power, to raise an eventual army of thirty regiments, 
4 . Of the nature of an event or result. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. xvii. (1700) 16a The Certainty of tho 
Prescience is not antecedent or causal, but huhneuuent and 
eventual. 1733 Johnson, Eventual , happening in louse- 
(j uenee of anything; consequential. 1810 Bentham link- 
ing (1821) 134 Eventual vexation to per hoi is liable to l>e 
called upon to serve In the capacity of special jurors. 1834 
Hr. Mamtineau Moral ill. 134 An aggression on the rights 
of industry, and an eventual Injury to all concerned. 

6. Ultimately resulting. 

x8a 3 Faber Dtjfic. I nji delily (1833) 3 The necessary con- 
sequence which it involves . . an eventual denial of God’s 
omnipotence. 1830 Gladstone Gleanings V. cxxxvi. 2^4 
The silent decay and eventual ovet throw of her natural 
defences. i «57 Buckle Civiliz. I. x. 618 As society ad- 
vances, the eventual cessation of all such attempts is certain. 
1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. CM. Eng. 1 . 437 Gradually moulded 
into their eventual form. 

Eventuality (JVe nti* inrUti). [f. prcc. + -ity : 
cf. F. bventualil?.] 

1 . Something that may happen ; a possible event 
or occurrence ; a contingency. 

1831 Lever Daltons 1 . 123 Some experience had. .trained 
him to a tactic of waiting and watching for event oolitic*. 
1833 Browmind Men 4 r Worn, i. Bp. Blougranit Afol. y In 
that bewildering entanglement Of horrible eventualities. 
‘* 7 * Lady Herbert tr. 1 /tibneVs Ramble 1. xii. 184 In tei- 
tain eventualities this slate of things might give rise to grave 
difficulties. 

2 . Phrenology. The faculty of observing and re- 
membering the order of succession in events ; the 
supposed * organ 9 of this faculty. 

iBaS G. Combk Const. Man. 73 Individuality and Eventu- 
ality, or the powers of observing things tluU exist and occur, 
rences. *«59 K. F. Burton Cenir. A/r. in Jrnl. Geog. So. . 
XXIX. 314 The forehead converges to a centtal protuber- 
osity, where phrenologists locate eventuality. 

Eventually (/Ve*ntii/&li), adv . [f. as prec. 4* 

-LY *.] 

1 . In the event of something happening. 

.830 Foster in Life 4 • Corr. (1846) 1 1 . 164 Some eventu- 
ally possible inconvenience. 

+b. In order to provide against a contingency ; 
in conditional terms. Obs . 

1749 Ciiestere. Lett. If. exevi, 339 So many of my letter* 
have miscarried .. that 1 am forced to repeat the same thing 
over and over again eventually 175a Ibtd. IV. 3, I am sen- 
sible that they can only be met with by threat accident at 
family sales and auctions, so I only mention the affair to 
you eventually. |So often in Chebtere.) i *y Burke Sp. 
Nabob Arcot's Debts Wks. IV. 271 Not conditionally and 
eventually, but positively and authoritatively. 

+ 2. In result (a* opposed to intention). Obs. 
x66o Boylf. Seraphic Love Wks. 1772 I. 348 , 1 - .think that 
Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually disobliged 
you. 1706 Dk Fok Jure Div. rttf. ao King James wan 
not deposed by those, otherwise than eventually : these 
were the Causes of all this. 17*9 Builke Serin. Wks. 
1874 II. 109 Other vices eventually do mischief : this alone 
aims at it as an end. 

8. In Ihc event, in the end, finally, ultimately. 
a 1680 Glanvill Serm. i. (1681)80 If one that shall eventu- 
ally be shut out, may do all this, what shall become of the 
generality of Religious men that never do so much ? 1797 
E. M. Lomax Philanthrope 278 Scncca . . endeavoured to 
employ every day of his life as if it eventually might be his 
lost. 1843 Miss MiTroRD in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. x. 
179 Absentees., will doubtless eventually disappear from 
Ireland, (879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Se. v. 122 ThU line 
eventually became the brightest line of the whole spectrum. 

Eventuate (/Ve-ntin^t), v. [f. L. nent u-s 
Event sb. 4- -atk ; cf. actuate . 

First used in U. S., and still regarded as an Americanism, 
though it has been employed by good writers in England.) 
1 . intr. To have a (specified) event or tissue ; to 
turn out (well or ill) ; to issue, result in, 

1789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life f Writ • (1I32) I. 313, 
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I am sure it is wrong, and cannot eventuate well. 1833 M. 
Scott Cruise Midge xii, The squib had eventuated, as the 
Yankees say . in a zigzag or cracker. 165$ Milman Lai. 
Ckr . (1864) IX xiv. iii. 1st The Schoolmen could not but 
eventuate in William of Ockham. 1873 Smiles Huguenots 
Fr. n. ii. ' 188 j) 361 He heard .. the discussions which 
eventuated in Acts of Parliament. 1877 A. J. Ross Mem. 
Bp. Fiving xxxi. 536 The crisis had eventuated favourably. 

2 . To be the issue ; to result, come about. 

1834 De Quincky Coleridge Wks. (i86i> II. 93 In the up- 
shot. this ( onclusion eventuated (to xpeakYankceishly), that, 
etr 1876 M. Davies I/north. Lena. t. 25 If So-and-so were 
condemned, a schism in the National Church would even- 
tuate. 1884 Law Times 14 June xai/i When there was 
danger of a war eventuating with America. 

3 . tram . To bring to the event or issue. 

1837 40 Haubukion Clockm. (186a) 103 Yes, (to eventuate 
mv *tory» it did me good. 

XSventuation (Are nti«i^i*Jan). [f. prec. : sec 
-ATioN.] The action of 4 eventuating * ; bringing 
or coming to an issue ; realization ; issue. 

a 1848 R. w. Hamilton (OgilvieV 1878 Overmatched II. 
xii. 196 Deputing to some good genius, .the cventuation of 
his more dazzling hopes. 

t £*ver, so. Obs . Forms : 1 ©ofer, ©of or, 
©far, ©for, 3 ©aver, 4 ©v©r. [OE. eofor « OHG. 
(and mod.Ger.) eber y ON. ipfurr OTeut. *eduro-z, 
allied to OSlav. vtpri ) L. aperl\ 

1 . A wild boar. 

c xooo Ags. Fs. Ixxix. {Ixxx.] 13 Hine utan of wuda coferas 
wrotaS and wilde deor wcstaS and frettaS. c xooo Sax. 
Lcechd. II. 182 Sele pu him..fUcsc eofores. ex 130 II ali 
Meid. 13 Ha in hare wurbungc as eauercs forroteden. 

2 . Comb. Ever- fern : a. the Polypody, Poly - 
podium vulgare ; b. Osmunda regalis. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. *88 Dcos wyrt man ..cfor feam 
nemncS. c xooo /Elfric Gloss . in Wr.-W(Ucker 135 Fill. r 
at bo> atica. eferfearn. c 1050 Ags. Woe. ibid. 207 Filtx 
mi nut a. eoforfearn. c 13*5 E. K. A llit. F. C. 438 He busked 
hym a hour. .Of hay & of cuer-ferne & erbez a fewe. a 1387 
St non. Bart hoi (Anecd. Oxon.) 32 Osmunda, herba est, 
cverferne. a 1400 Sloatu MS. 5. q b, Osmundo. .eueruern. 
14 Recipes in Rel. Ant. I. 52 For the stane . . tak ever- 
feme that grewex cm the nke. 

Ever (cvai), adv . Forms : a. 1-3 

{north, fefra, a ®vre, 3 ®vere), 2-3 afire, ©fire, 
©for(e, 3 avor(©, avre, eur, 3-4 evr(©, ever©, 3-4 
hevere, 3-5 ©aver, 2 -6 evir, -yr, 9 dial, iwer, 
2- ever. 0 . 3 wr, ©r, 4-7 ©re, 6- e’er. Also 
a. 3 }avre, 6 yoffor. 0 . 4 y©r. [OE. if re. 
Not found in other Teut. langs. ; the ulterior 
etymology is doubtful. Connexion of some kind 
with OF,. d y Ay is probable on account of the sense. 

If it be a compound of d t the second element should begin 
with /<or less probably witli b\ and contain the vowel * or t. 
The most plausible suggestion hitherto made is that of 
Cosijn (Taath Btjdragen II. 267b that it is equivalent to 
Goth. *aiw fatrhwau ‘ever in life*; cf. the common OE. 
phrase d to /core in similar sense; also OHG. neonaltre 
never, lit. * never in life \ This is t,up|>orted by the agree- 
ment of the final . a of the ONorthumb. dfra with the end- 
ing of the locative (dat) of the -u declension, to which the 
s»b. feorh life 1:— ' */n hwus) originally belonged. The re- 
corded forms of feorky however, do not account for the urn- 
laut ; but cf. the cognate OE .flras. OS. Jtrikfis. ON ,/trar 
' men \ A different suggestion has been made by Prof. G. 
Hempl in Mod. Lang. Notes IV. (1889) 417, viz. that the 
word is un adverbial case of a subst. compound f. d + byre 
r.—'hnri) event, occasion. On this view its formation would 
be closely analogous to that of Ger. Jemals. With regard 
to the umlaut Prof. Hempl compares irend* drundi : 
with regard to thc/from b he compares wiofod for *wih-bed 
I or ddod >. 

I. Always, at all times; in all cases. (All 
these senses, exc. 1 b and 5 b, arc now arch, or 
merely literary.) 

1 . Throughout all time, eternally; throughout 
all past or all future time; perpetually (often 
hypcrbolically or in relative sense : throughout 
one's life, etc.), arch . Also strengthened Ever 
anil ever y + ever ay. 

a xooo Cynewulf Crist m Du afre ware. c 1x7s Lamb. 
Horn. 57 pet is and wes and efre seal boon ibleccea ofer ul 
rtaoo Ommin 206 Iccamm Gabriasl pattafre&afrestannde 
Biforenn Godd. c xsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 173 pe cndcle^e 
dai is afre abuten ende. a iioo Cursor M. 13180 (GOtt.) 
)>arfor euer ay worth hir wn 1 Pat god man dos wld tresun 
sla. 1340 Ayenb. 71 pc opre lyue pet euro wypoutc ende 
ssel yleste. 1300*0 Dunoak 'Full (ft / muse ' vi, The 
lyfe that evir aois lest, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer } 
Offices 34 That wee may cucr Hue with thee in the worldc to 
come. x$st Robinson tr. More's Utop. «. (Arb.) 73 It [the 
island] wan not euer compassed about with the sea. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 123 Let me Hue here euer. 166* Bk. 
Com Frayer (1844) 113 He liveth and reignetb ever one 
God. X733 Ld. Mayor ok London Let. 6 Aug. in Swift's 
I.i tt.y A set of great men, who will ever be an honour, .to 
their country. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 15a Ever must 
the Sovereign of Mankind be fitly entitled King. 

b. In sense limited by a following adv., prep., 
or conj., as in ever after(-ward)y ever beforty ever 
since y throughout all the time before or after a 
specified date. 

o. a 1300 Cursor M. 394a (Gfttt.) Euer sipen [e 1340 Trin. 
eucr aftirl halted he. c 1380 Wycup Set. IVks.lM. 310 
Hevere bifore and evert aftir. 15*5 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 1 . 
clxxvvi [clxxxii]. 565 He hath assembled toguyder into his 
hou^ a great noumbre of menne, and hath kept* them 
there coucrtly euersyth the'ferst of Whltsontyde. 1535 
Cover dale Isa. IL 9 Euer and sence the worlae beganne. 
1714 Addison Sped. No. 356 f 7 The Coffee-houses have 


ever since been my chief Places of Resort. 178a Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 1. 104 Ever after.. the phraseology of the 
Greeks prevailed. 1865 H. Kingsley Hillyarsft B. xxxv, 
It must nave been raining cats and dogs ever since I had 
been out. 1873 Jowrrr Plato it d. a) 1 . 364 This sign 1 have 
had ever since I was a child. 

0 . xdox Shake. Tioel. N. 1. i. 93 My desires like fell and 
cruell hounds, Ere since pursue me. 

2 . At all timet, on all occasions, on each occa- 
sion; ** Always i. arch, and north, dial. 

c 1040 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) ia Myndi^ slg [se abbod] 
afre. pat [etc.], c 1173 Lamb. Hom.gKtert topam scttercs 
det ncs comen.. to pan sinagoge. ciaos Lay. 547 Brutus 
heom com after 8c aefer [c xa^j euerc] he hcoin leidc on. 
a 13*5 Front, Hendyng xxxiii, Ever out cotneth evcl sponne 
we h. 1483 Caxton G . de la Four E v, Of euyll lyf comcth 
euer an euylle ende. ssag Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 748 As 
they passed by. ever the Parisyens enclyncd theinsclfe to 
them. 160s Shake. Ham. 1. il. 16a Your poore Scruant 
euer. 163s Lithgow Trav. it. 49 They were aayly molested 
and besieged, but the victory fell euer to the Christians. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 54/1 The Prelate of the Garter 
,.U ever the Bishop of Winchester, a 1718 Pknn Life 
Wks. 1726 I. 137 Envy and Railing .. almost ever follow. 
1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng, IV. 378 He attacked the largest 
snips, and almost ever with success, x8xa Woodmousk 
Astron. ix. 70 Longitude is ever measured from the inter- 
section of the equator and ecliptic 183a Hr. Martineau 
Homes Abroad \ iii. ix t 3 The rude state which is ever the 
consequence of a scarcity of knowledge. 1885 North Star 
x July 3/2 Lord Randolph . . has been a hard hitter, but he 
has ever hit fair. 

b. Idiomatic phrases, f Ever among (see 
Among R. 2) ; also in same sense + ever betiveen. 
Ever and again ; ever and anon (see Again 4 b, 
Anon 6 b). t Ever and oft{e{n : with constant 
reiteration, continually. + Ever new and ttow, 
ever now anil then , ever twxo and then among : 
‘every now and then*. + Ever umwhile (ME.) ; 
every now and then, from time to time. Obs. 

1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1x37. 8 3 Hi louden weildcs o[n] pe 
tunes* orurcumwile. c 1230 Hali Meid. 27 Nawt ane on 
ende ; ah cauer umbchwile. a 1300 Cursor M. 14336 (Cott.) 
Honurd he pou fader, euer and oft. 1387 Tkkviha Iligden 
(Rolls) VII. 7 Elsynus bisshop of Wynchcstre evcrc among 
fondede to have pe see. 1470 8$ Malory A rthur vt. xviii, 
And euer nowand now camcalle the Knyghtes home. Ibid. 
x. Ixxxviii, And euer bitwene, sir Tristram resorted vnto 
Ioyous gard. 154s Udall Erasm. A/oph. 350 b, Who when 
he had clene beggered hymsclf wt cx)>enses, would cucr 
now and then thus saic vnto the birde [etc.]. s^8x J. Bkll 
Haddtm's Anno. Osor. 207 Besides these written ordin- 
aunces of the law, he did ever now and then among, raysc 
uppe Prophetes unto them. 1390 Spenser F. 0 . 11. ix. 41 
And ever and anon, with rosy red, The bashful blood her 
snowy cheeks did dye. 163a Lithgow Trav. 11. 46 Dal- 
matians .. by Sea with Frigots and Brigantines did euer 
and often vexe the Venetian Commerce. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Bergerac s Comical Hist. 1. 71 Ever now and then I 
looked upwards. 1730 J. Huxham Ess. B'evers (1750) 31a 
A spoonful or two. .should be given ever and anon, list 
Byron Sardatu u. 1. £51 And ever und an on some falling 
bolt Proves his divinity. 1873 Jowett Flato (cd. a) I. 274 
Ever and anon wc are landed in particulars. 1883 r. 
Robinson Fishes of Faticy 90 Ever and again the husky 
voices of narwhal and shark, .murmured, etc. 

3 . Constantly, incessantly, perpetually ; with 
continual recurrence, arch, f Ever forth (cf. Ger. 
immerfort ) : continually, constantly, f Ever in 
one : unchangingly. Obs. 

a xooo Caedmon's Crist \ Satan 297 A£fire forth, c xooo 
ASlfric Deut. xxxi. 27 Aifcr fliton onjen God. a 1113 
O. E. Chron. an. 1101 His men mycel to hearme sefre xedy- 
don. c xao$ Lay. 1376 pritti da wes & prittt night heo ferden 
efer [c x»75 efre] for 5 rihL c 1130 Hali Meid. 5 Babilones folc 
wcorrcS & waipeS eaucr toward tis tur. c 1090 Lives Saints 
( 1 887) 33 Pis Abbod hire siwede cuere forth . c 1386 Ch auckr 
Clerk's T. 546 But he neucr hir coude fynde But euer in 
oon ylvke sad and kynde. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxvii. 
(*554) 02 b, With these two vices, he brenneth euer in one. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 17 p 2 Pedants., will ever be 
carping. 1837 J- H. Newman Par. Sertn. (ed. a) III. vii. 
99 wc are ever sinning, wc must ever be renewing our 
sorrow. Freeman Norm. Coho. IV. xviii 186 The 

same tale.. we have ever to tell in the English history of 
these years. 

b. With comparatives to mark a constant in- 
crease or decrease, esp. l>efore the correlatives 
the— the (OE. sivd—swd t ME. se — se t pe~ft). 
a. 1x54 0 % E . Chron . an, 1 137 Dmt lastede ba xix wintre wile 
Stephne was king & aeure it was uuerse « uuerse. ^1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 51 pis fis is of swulc cunde pet euer se he mare 
strengodco him to sw[i]mminde mid pc waterc se he marc 
swimmeo abac, c 1*30 Hali Meid. 37, 8 c eauer se hare 
mur6e wes mare togederes ; se pe sorhe U sarre at te twin- 
ninge. a xsoo Cursor M. 1444 1 (GOtt.) And Jeit troud noght 
paa felun Bot cur mistroud mar and mare, c 1380 Wyclif 
Set. IVks. III. 173 Evert pe lenger pat pou lyfest to lyve bi 
Goddis lawe, cverc pe harder it, etc. c lAAo/pomydou 1833 
(Weber) Euyr the fayrer that she spake, The fouler braydes 
gan he make. 1596 Filgr. Perf. (W. de W. *531) 144 He 
was euer more quyet & restfull in hymselfe. 1833 Mrs. 
Browning Prometh. Bd. Poems 1850 \. 165 This wandering, 
evcrlonger, evermore Hath overworn me. 

0 . 1097 R. Glouc (1794) xio Er pe lenger be more. 
c 5 8 3 cr P« more pat pey pole, at pc more 

schal pe fendis torment. 

+ 0. Ever as (see As) : with varying force » 

4 as long as \ 4 as often as , * whenever *, 4 wherever 
4 always in proportion as ’. Obs. 

*•97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3974 pe kynge .. |ef hom large 
Siftes, euere as hi! worthe were. 1470 ©3 Malory Arthur 
x. xxxvt, And euer as he smote doune knyghtes, he made 
them to swere, etc. 1309 Rastbu. Faetyme (18x1) 9$i 


His armye .. ever as they went, won dyvers strange 
holdes and touncs. 1330 Tindalk Exp. x Cor. 308 And 
ever as he grew in promotions and dignity, so gathered 
he unto him of the most suhtle-witted. sgys Campion 
Hist. I rel. (1809) 71 He subdued the land through and 
through, ever asne went building up castles and fortresses. 
1*94 2nd Rep. Faust us in Thoms Prose Rom. (x8a8) v>x 
Ever as they came up to the breach, the cannon heaved 
them off. 20x4 Markham Cheap Hueb. vii. xxiv. (1668) xs6 
Ever as you knead it, sprinkle into it the grains of small 
Chilter wheat. 163s Weevkr Amc. Fun. Mon. 139 These 
. . haue beene diuers times reformed, euer as they did de- 
generate from their primitiue sincerity. 

+4. Prefixed to indefinite pronouns or adva. to 
impart to them a distributive sense ; also, to dis- 
tributive words in order to emphasize this function. 
Ever all : all and sundry. Ever either (outher) : 
each of the two respectively. Ever aywhere } ever 
where : everywhere. Obs . ; for ever each t ever 
ywhercy sec their mod. forms Every, Everywhere. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13873 (Cott.) Iesus went him forth here 
and par, And did meracles eucr-ai-quar. c 13x4 Guy iVarto. 
(A) 1084 Now we han ben her & tar, pc pm y-wonne cucr 
ay-war. ? 3 ®» Wyclik Prov. xxii. a The werkere of euer 
either is the Lord, la 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 19a 
Prophescied. .to ever all mankinde. c 1400 Sir Amadeus 
(Camd.) xxxi, For xe mouc haue maysturs euyrqware. 
1444 Close Roll 23 Hen. VI % And euerawther of the said 
Prtour and Geffrey . . was bownden in /4a c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. il 8 But if [ ® unless) euereither of the premihsis be 
trewe the conclusion is not trewe. 

H Giving a distributive sense to numerals. (A 
mere Gennanism.) 

1533 Cover dale Judg. xv. 4 Samson, .catched thre hun- 
dretn foxes, .and put euer a fyre brande betwene two taylcs 
[Luther, cinen Brand je swischen zwei Schwduse). 

5 . quasi- sb. use of 1. + a. In ME. phrase, long 
is ever (cf. 4 long is ay*). Obs. 

c t*93 Lay. 18848 Longc beo8 a;ucre dacd ne bi8 he nscuere. 
c xa*3 Metr. Hom. 103 Ful lang e# ever, lang es ever. 

D. in phrases, Forever (sometimes, esp. in U. S., 
written Forever, q.v.) : for all future time, for 
eternity, in perpetuity ; hence (chiefly in colloq. 
use), incessantly, interminably. In proper sense 
often in strengthened forms, + For all ever t for 
ever and {for) every for ever atul ay (arch.), for 
ever atul a day (? a corruption of prec. ; now*only 
humorous, but formerly in serious use). 

a. a 1 300 Cursor M. 6218 (Cott.) pis folk.. pat suld vs 
serue for euer and ai. c X330 Brunnk Chron. (1810) 16 
Tuo dukes & tuo bisshopes for euer toke per leue. 1393 
Langl. F. FI. C. v. 124 Non go to galys, bote it be Tor 
cuere. c 1400 Chron. Vilod. 101 1 Wc wyllc . .ben jowre ser- 
vaundys for ever and hoo. 14.. T undale's Vis. 1488 To 
that same peyn schuld v have goo And dwellyd thcr in for 
ever and 00. 1549-6* Si krnhold 8l H. Fs. lxxvil 8 Is his 

goodnesse cleane decayd for euer and a day? 1583 
Golding Calvin on Deut. ii. 9 The Doctrine which Is set 
forth in the name of God, scrueth not for our «^ge onely, 
but for all euer. 1594 Hooker Eul. Pol. 1. it. (16*1)5 
One onely God to be blessed for euer. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. iv. tv. 97 Farewell for cucr and a day. x6oo A. V. L • 
iv. i. 145. 10*7 Donnr Serm. civil. VI. 276 New heavens 

nnd new earth for ever and ever and ever. 1697 
Drydrn Virg. Georg, iv. 719 For ever I am ravish’d from 
thy sight. 17x1-4 Foi’K Rape Lock 111. 153 The meeting 
points the sacred hair dissever From the fair ncad, forever, 
and for ever! 1771 Goldsm. Hist . Eng. III. 223 It was 
the fate of Charles, for ever to aim at projects which were 
..impracticable. 1794 Mrs. Radclikpb Myst. Udolpho. 
i, Madame St. Anbert knew not that she left it for ever. 
*817 W. Sblwyn Law Nisi Frius (ed. 4) II. 1202 To him 
ana his successors for ever. 1878 Morlky Carlyle Crit. 
Misc. Ser. 1. aox Hitherto certainly, and probably it will be 
so for ever. 

0 . a 159* Greene Alphonsus Wks. (1861) *41 Were 
banish’d both for e’er from Arragon. 

1 6 . quasi-tz/r, uses of 1-3. Everlasting, constant, 
perpetual. Chiefly with agent-nouns or sbs. of 
action. Obs. 


1330 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 129 But ever fire of hel 
(yr punishment of the devils) do hang over us. 1380 Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 481 But the time of my euer farewell ap- 

{ >rocheth. 1605 Verstkgan Dec. Intell. Ded., I take my 
enue, desiring Almightie God.. to be your Maiesties euer 
protector. Ibid. ii. (1628) 4a They haue beene the onely and 
euer possessors of their countrey. >607 Rowlands Diog. 
Lanin . 29, I know thy euer care For winters want . . In 
Sommer doth prepare. 1609 Epist. Shahs. Tr. $ Cr. (Qq. 
t, 2) 179 A neuer writer, to an cucr reader. 

IL At any time ( » L. un^uam ) ; whence ; In 
any case, in any degree. Primarily in negative 
and interrogative sentences and in hypothetical 
and subordinate clauses. 

7 . At any time. 

a- a xooo Cxdmon’s Crist 4 Satan ifi pat ic . . ne sceal 
sefre geheran pcere byrhteston beman stefne. c 1000 Ags. 
Cost. Matt, xiil 15 pe he* hix [f st6o Hatton alrcj 
mid eaxum geseon. c xaoo Trin, Colt. Horn. 183 A weilewci 
pu fule nold, pat ich auere was to pe iteied. a ta*s A net. 
R. 910 Al pet vuel pet he euer dude Job, euer he nom leaue 
perof ec et ure Louerde. a xa$o Owl $ Night. 1x78 leb not 
kef thu were $avre prest c 1300 Thrush $ Night . 127 in 
Hail. E , P. P. 55 Com thou heuere in here londe, Hy sholen 
don the in prboun stronge. c X340 Cursor M. 15x16 (Trin.) 
pel bicoom soricre pen euer eer pet were. 137s Barbour 
Bruce 1. 198 That Scotti* men mycht do na thing That coir 
mycht pless to thar liking. 138* WtcUr John i. x8 No man 
euere syt God, no but the oon bigetun cone. igaS Pilgr. 
Petf.CrE de w, 1531) 3 h, More. .pleasauntto bcnolde than 
eoer it was. .before. 1377 B. Gooes H er e sb a c h's H usb. nr. 
(1586) 165 b, Hort ensue, .was the first that ever killed Pea- 
cock* for the Table Is Rome* s fie# SHAKS* A, K L% ui, 
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v. »8 If euer. .You meet in some fresh cheeke the power of 
fends. x6xa Shelton Quix. tit. viii. 1. 187 Whence I have 
no hope ever to return. 1660 Pepys Diary (1875) 156 The 
first time that ever I remember to have heard the. .staging* 
men in surplices in my life 166s Stilling n~ Orig. Sacr . 
in. it 1 17 We deny that ever his Atoms with all theur occur- 
siqps would ever produce those things which are in the Uni- 
verse. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 37 P x One of the prettiest 
Grotesque Works that ever 1 saw. 1817 Byron Beppo xcii, 
Did I ever? No, I never Saw a man grown so yellow 1 
1839 Dickens Picktu. xi, For who could ever gate on Mr. 
Pickwick's beaming face without [etc.]. 1888 Bryce A mer. 
Commw \ III, xdx. 187 The criticisms of an outspoken press 
rarely assail their [English Judges'] ability, hardly ever 
thdr fairness. 

0 . c 1005 Lay. 14390 He wes ]>e bczstc latimer hat acr 
com her. c 1400 A/ol. LolL 09 It is schain to hem to say 
Jws, hat ere lurk errih, sin He & His kirk is o persone. 
W Shaks. Vivo Gent. iv. ii. 141 It hath bin the longest 
night That ere I watch'd, and tne most heauiest. 169a tr. 
Sallust a8 For who. .would ere endure, that they should 
wallow in wealth., .while we are pinch'd ? 

U b. Seldom or ever : confusedly used for 
• seldom if ever \ 4 seldom or never '. 

1771 Contempt* Man I. 83 All those people who were 
afflicted with any Illness, seldom or ever survived it. 1804 
Syd. Smith Mor. Philos . v. (1850) 75 Dreamers, .who walk 
in their sleep have seldom or ever the most distant recollec- 
tions that they have been dreaming at all. 1809 — Two 
Vols. Serm. I. 76 This plea is rarely or ever true. 

O. Sometimes used plconastically as in seldom ever . 

*813 J. C. Hobhousb Journey 78 The peasants seldom 
ever can get a farthing for their beast*. t8a8 Carlyle in 
Foreign Rev* II. 460 And seldom ever can he succeed. 
.837] 3 age hot Lit . Studies (1879) II. 375 The words of a 
great jpoet, in our complex modern time, are rarely ever free 
from its traces. 

8 . On any supposition, by any chance, at all. 
a. f Ever any : anv at all (jobs.). Also Ever 
a(n , e'er a(n (now vulgar, though never a(n is in 
good collotjuial use : see the corrupt form Akbow). 

a. a 1067 Charter of E adj ward in Cod. Dipl, IV. 319 Ic 
nolle Sat etre ani bisscop ani king him 5rr on a atco. CI175 
Lamb. Horn. 43 Heo wes wurse to holien heime efreni of 
alle paoSre pine, c seo* Lay. 15525 3if mon funde in aucr 
sci londe. scuer sci cniht baern. 1583 Rich Phylotus 4 
Kmtlia (1835) 31 If there bee euer a Deuill of them bothe, I 
knowe it is she. x6ia T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 14 Here 
is poUde, but pietie scarce cucr a whit. 1769 Fair Annie 
in Hard Sc. Sons*. Had ye ever a brother. 1879 Mike 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s. v., ‘ Drink or cider ' . . * ever- 
a-one', 4 1 dunna car w’ich *. 1884 Chcsh. Gloss . s. v., Have 
you ever a shilling as you could lend me? 

0 . 1397 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 11. iv. 395, I loue thee better, 
then I loue ere a scuruio young Boy of them all. i6xx — 
}k r int. T. iv. iv. 180. 1598 B. Jon son Ev. Man in Hum. 
iv. i, The should haue bccnc pcrboyl’d . . crc they should 
ha' come in,e’re a one of 'hem. 1633 H, Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav . xxxviii. 151 If there were ere a one amongst you 
that could find out any device or stratagem of war. 1637 
Earl MoNm. tr, Paruta's Pol. Disc. 200 Nor. .have [they] 
made me ere a whit more happy then I was at first. 1706 
Watts Hors Lyr. 1. * Happy the hours' , Angela, assist 
my doleful song, If you have e’er a mourning string. 1746 
W. Hor.si.ky Fool l 1748) I. No. 33. 332 A Man of my Turn 
enjoys a Holiday with as high a Relish as e’er a Prentice- 
Boy . . within the Bills of Mortality. 180a Bkntham / Vks. 
(1843) X. 387, 1 don’t know whether you have e'er an one. 

D. In comparative clauses introduced by as, 
than ; also in relative clauses introduced by that 
preceded by a superlative or by all, the only, etc. 

a- 15x3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 746 All that ever the kyug 
. . coude do coudo never toume tnem fro that opinyon. 
c 1530 — A rth. Lyt. Bryl 468 Rode forthc as fast as ever 
they rayght. a 1513 — Huon l. 169 A* naked as ever 
he was borne. 1583 Stubbbs Anal. Abtts. n. 89 [They] 
runne . .from towne to towne. .till they haue spent al that 
euer they haue. x68x Drydkn Sp. Friar ( T As like him as 
ever he can look. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 9 
Piles, .driven in as close together as ever they can stick. 
*777 Johnson Let. 18 Feb. in Boswell, She will accommo- 
date you as well as ever she can in the old room. 1835 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 43 Try all that ever you can to be 
patient. 1859 G. W. Dasent Pop. Tales Norse 19 All she 
wanted was to get above ground as fast as ever she could. 
1883 F. Anstby Tinted Venus 35 Can’t you see I'm as 
anxious to get that statue again as ever you can be ? 

0 . 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. iil 73 As lowd as e're thou 


canst, cry. 

e. Added for emphasis to the conjunctions as 
soon as, before, ere. or (— ere). Also + when ever 
— * just as soon as . 

1333-1883 [see Ere C i d.]. 163s Lithgow Trav. 1. 38 
Most part of all which M. Arthur and I saw, before euer 
we either eate, drunke, or tooke our lodging in Venice. 
1833 Franc ion vui. 7 He gaveme a good supper last night, 
when ever I came within his doors, a 1036 Bp. Hall 
Occas. Medit. 1 15 (1851) 30 So soon as ever he hears the 
noise of a fly afar off, how he hasten* to his door ! 1718 
Hicks J. Kettlewell 1. xxiii. 46 So soon as ever he com- 
menced Master. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile 
Poems I. 48 Or ever she [the Earth] knew sin I 1873 G. W. 
Dasent Three to One If. 356, I know what is to happen, 
before ever I get upstairs. 

d. Following interrogative pronouns, advs., etc. 
(how, who , what , where , why), to intimate that the 
speaker has no notion what the answer will be. 

Sometimes these combinations are (improperly) written as 
tingle word* : see However, Whoever, etc. 

15M World of Wonders (1607) 240, I shal desire him to 
consider how ever it was possible to get from these priests 
. . a pertinent answer. 1839 G. W 7 Dasent Pop. Talcs 
Norse 12 Where ever in the world have you been 1 Ibid. 
161 Hie Troll began to wonder . . how ever they could be 
rid of the lad. ibid, si 5, 1 wonder now what eycr there 
he intHt th is thf tfr 


6 . Appended to relative pronouns or advbs., 
and giving to them a generalized or indefinite 
force ; - L. * cumque . These combinations are now 
always written as single words: see How(ko)- 
KVKB, \VU0(8o)BV£K, etc. 

0. In any decree, a. Prefixed to the followed 
by a comparative ; - 4 at all*, 4 any*. Now only 
colloq. (Cf. never, which in the parallel use is 
much more common). 

a. i6aa Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer ( 1661)173 The Primitive 
Christians did not like the Jewish Kites ever the worse 
because they were Theirs, a 1636 Br. Hah. (J.), Let no 
man fear that harmful creature ever the less, because he seen 
the apostle safe from that poison. 1697 Collier Ess. (1703* 
1. 9 A Mine undiscovered, for which neither the Owner of 
the Ground or any Body else, are ever the Richer. 

0 . 164a Rogers Naaman 364 For none are crc the wiser 
for them. <1x670 Hobbes Absuni Geom . Wk*. 1845 VII. 
386 Do you think . . the opinion of your judgment would 
nave been ere the less ? 

b. Ever so : prefixed in hypothetical sentences 
to adjs. or advbs., with the sense 4 in any con- 
ceivable degree’. Sometimes cllifl. « ‘ever so 
much’ ; also dial, in phrases like Were it ever so, 

1 however great the need might be*. Similarly, 
Ever such (a). 

This expression has been substituted^ from a notion of 
logical propriety, for never to, which in literary use appears 
to be much older, and still occurs arch., though app. not 
now known in dialects. See Nkykr. 

1690 a Locke Kduc. in T. Fowler Lotke (1880) 6 Not to 
take an answer, though ever *0 full and satisfactory. 1741 
Richardson Pamela II. 273 Let me . . not be call d down 
for ever so much. 1751 Beau-Philosopher 193 Was it to 
be attende<l with ever such difficult Circumstances, there is 
nothing that a great mind will riot undertake. 1764 Rmd 
Inquiry vi. 4 3 His eyes, though ever so perfect. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. u. ii, Though Sir Peter’s ill humour 
may vex me ever so, it never shall provoke tne to, etc. 18x6 
Kiruy & Si*. Entomol. (1828) II. xix. 142 If ever so many 
queen* ore introduc ed into a hive. X843Y MA< KERAY Jcrflme 
Paturvt 349 If. . the caricaturist had made fun of me ever 
so, I would, .have put up witli the insult, a 1830 Rossetti 
Dante 4 Circ. I. (1874) 173 Though of great heart and 
worthy everso, He shall be counted low. 188a W. Won. 
Gloss, s. v„ * I wunt ax 'im for bread, not if it was ever so '. 

C. Hence ever so is used in affirmative contexts 
as a vague intensive : 4 vastly’, 4 immensely’. 

if* Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jrnls. (1872) 1. 17 Ever so 
little to their credit. 1870 Mr*. Wmitnky We Girls i, Ever 
so many years ago. 1877 N. W. Ltncolnsh. Gloss, s. v.% She 
fret ever so when Harry 'listed. 1885 F. Anstey Tinted 
Venus 79 Thank you ever so much, Lcanderdcar ! 

III. Combinations. 

10. When ever (in senses l - 3 ) qualifies an adj. 
or ppl. adj, used attributivcly, it is almost invari- 
ably hyphened, thus giving rise to an unlimited 
number of quasi - compounds, as ever-abiding, 
- angry , - blooming , - changeful , - dear , - esteemed , etc. 

1370 T. Norton tr. Nenuels Catech. (1853) 152 The only 
holy and cvcr-incrcasing noble fountain. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 116 The cuer-uoble nature of Leonatu*. 
1586 T. B. La Prtmaud Fr. Acad. (15891 1. 47 Philosophic 
. .is. .to lead us to the ctcmall fruition of our supreme and 
ever-abiding good 1388 Shake. L. L. L i. i. 268 My euer 
esteemed dutic pritkex me on. 1390 T. Watson Poems 
(1870) 159 Ycc scaunfold flames, whose euer circling fire* 
maintain this earthy 1590 Sfknkrk F. Q. i. i. 30 Cynthia 
still doth steepe In silver deaw hr. ever drouping ncd. 1*99 
T. M[oufet] Sittovormes 46 The Vulture gnawing stil Tnat 
euer-dying cucr-liuing wretch. 1604 Shake. Oth. iil iii. 463 
Witnesse you euer burning Light* aboue. x6xo — Temp. 

I. ii. 280 Tny grones Did . . penetrate the breasts Of euer- 
angry Beares. x6ta Drayton Poly-olb. 1. Notes 2 O cucr- 
happie lies.. By Nature strongly fenc'd. rx63oDKUMM. 
of IIawth. Poems Wks. 32 Ethereal princes, cvcr-conqucr- 
ing bands. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, God . . brought 
forth . . that beneficent and ever-distributing office of dea- 
con*. 1648 Hamilton Paters (1880) 174 My cucr honored 
Lord. <11630 Crash aw (J.\ Panting murmur*, still’d out 
of her breast That ever-bubbling spring. 1639 (title) 
Golden Remains of the Ever Memorable John Hales. 
s68a Drydkn Medal 24 Oh, could the style that copied 
every grace . . have formed his ever changing will. <x 1687 
Waller Wks. (1729) 183 (Jod.) What our earth, and 
what our hcav’n denies, Our everconstant friend, the sea 
supplies. 1683 Drydkn Misc. 11. 72 To treat thy 
evercraving Mind. With ev’ry Blessing, ijjm Rowe Fair 
Penit. 11. i, Oh 1 hear me, hear your ever faithful creature ! 
a 1711 Ken Hymnothro Poet, Wks. 1721 III. 74 Their drink 
from ever-dropping Trees U rain’d. 1711-4 Pom* Rape Lock 

II. 66 The skies, where light disports in ever-mingling dye*. 
1713 — Iliad 11. (1019) The fierce Pelasgi .. March from 
Lanssa’s ever-fertile Ground. *741 Richardson Pamela 
(1894) I. 927 My ever-dear and ever-honoured father and 
mother. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. Health m. 42 7 (Tod.i 
Th' ever- varying circle of the day. 1744 Thomson A ufumn 
819 The melting snows, and ever-dripping fogs. 1766 Borne 
Did. to G. Hamilton, O’er the harp pale Misery moans, And 
strikes the ever-deep’ning tones. 1707 Mrs. Radcldfe 
Italian i, The City and Bay of Naples, an ever-moving 
picture. x8o8 Han. More Calebs 1. 401 (Jod.) Its versatile 
temper, and its cvemew resources. xSxa Byron Ch. Har. 
1. 1, The ball-piled pyramid, the ever-blaring match. Portend 
the deeds to come. 1817 Keels Chr. V. Quinquagesima i, 
Brightening in cver-changeful bloom. 184a Manning Serm. 
(1848) I. xxiv. 354 They, .declined also the ever-ready spirit 
of a Christian file. xSst Tennyson Wellington 70 Ever- 
echoing avenues of song. 1866 Kingsley Herew. II. xxii. 
372 A fife literally new, ever-renewing, ever-expanding and 
eternal. 1866 J. H. Newman Geromius ii. 14 Fainter and 
more faint the accents come, As at an ever-widening interval. 
t868 Darwin In Life 4 Lett. (1887) III. 75 My ever-re- 
current uncomfortable sensations. 


b. Occasionally prefixed to a passive inf. ^pre- 
ceded by to ), forming an attrib. adj. 

1813 Mas. P11 KINGTON Celebrity II. 91 Thin dear and 
cver-to-be-lamcnted parent. 

O. Prefixed to sbs. denoting action or utatc. tare. 
1663 J. St rj bant Sure fy>ting in Chr , 76 The Proper 
Cause must be an cver-delivery. Ibid. 106 The ever-con- 
tinuancc or uninterruptedness of Tradition. 

11. Special Combinations : ovor being; a., that 
always is ; hence f •verbeingnoss ; t evorblav- 
ing vbl. sb. [f. bleve, Ujclkavk v.\ everlastingncM ; 
everbrown sb., a plant always brown (humorously 
after evergreen) ; + ever-oreaoent a., ?|»iowinjf 
in whatever place ; t ever-durable a., destined 
to last for ever ; + ever- glooming a., involved in 
perpetual gloom ; + ever- grow (sec quot.). See 
also the main-words, Evkk-blkhhkd, -puking, etc. 

1633 Gouge Comm. Heb. i. 8 The greek word here trans- 
lated ever, auxra, according to the notation signifieth •ever- 
being (iii Mi*). 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh* 24 Gods whole 
eternity rightly taken, .is. .one only everbeing now. stso 
Bailey Festus xx. (1848) 232 A bride of God, And handmaid 
oi the Everbeing One. 1694 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 .5 eh>. 1 j Such 
word* to »ct forth Gods •ever-bcingncsh by, as may be sure 
to shut out formernexs and aftenie**. 1340 Ayenb. 105 pet 
uerMc word (Pater] ous iscwep pc lanunc**e of his "cure- 
bleuinge. 1838 Dickknh NUh. Nnk. Ii, The scanty box, 
and taunted •everbrown*, and broken flower-polx. .are 
scattered mournfully about, 1630 But WKR Anthropomet. 
172 Hie Organs of the Practique Intellect aie to reititic 
and regulate the excrescent, *upcrcre»cent, and •cver-c ic- 
*< ent part*. 1664 H. Moke Myst. Iniq. \ 86 A third Angel. . 
denounce* moKt direfull and •ever-durable torment* to those 
that worship the Beast and hi* Image. xeoeKvitA/ Tntg. 

1. in Ha/1. Dtkisley V. 9 Through dreadful shade* of *cver- 
glooming night. 1696GREW Aunt. Plants iv. 1. v. J * And 
an *Evergrow, i* a degree ultovc an Evergreen : here, the 
Buds ana young Sprig*, do only live ; there, they glow and 
are put forth. 

Xx:ver-bl 6 ’»» 6 d 9 a. 

a. Always enjoying blessed ncRS. b. Worthy to 
be always blessed or adored. Also absol. (tiuasi-j^.) 

«i7ix Kkn Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 11.6 The 
thought . Whii h on their Spirit* was improv'd, When they 
beheld the Kvcrdilexs’d. a X9ix - Hymnothco. ibid. III. 
375 The Pray’r flew first of Mary cvcr-blcss'd, Her Love 
invigorating nil the rc*t. 1938 Wkxifv ' All praise to 
Him ’ v, And bless the Evcr-blek*'d. 184* Manning St rm. 
(1848) 1. xiii. 179 The power of the evcr-Dle**«d Trinity. 

Zi ver-du’ring. a. arch . [f. Kvkii adv. + 

Duking ppl, a.] Always enduring, everlasting. 

xaSa Wyclif Isa. xxiv. 5 For thei . . scatereden the cucrc 
durendc (1388 euerlastyngc] bond. 1480 Rob/. Devyll 1133 
The paynes of hell, that ys cucr durynge. 1541 Covkrdai.k 
tr. Ballinger's Old Faith xi. (1624)91 This only true and 
cverduring salvation. 1667 Mu ion /\ L vti. »o6 Heav’n 
op’nd wide Her cverduring Gate*. 1715 6 Pofk Odys t. 
vif. 306 I>et instant death surprize With ever-during shade 
these happy eyes ! X784 Cowfer Task v. 710 Sculpture . . 

Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass. X847 Mai Al l , ay 
Misc. Poems (i860) 432 The ever during plant whose bough 
I wear. X834 J. S. C. Amhou Napoleon (1855) I. xxiv. jyi 
That civil code, .will remain an ever-during monument of 
his labors. 

Hence Bvar-du rlngnaaN. 

1867 Hushnkll Mor. Use Dark Th. 327 The sense of our 
cver-duringncss comes through no speculation about the 
matter of uateleN* continuance. 

t Ewre’ft, adv. Obs. [f. Evek adv. + Err 
adv!\ Ever after; ever since, thenceforth. Also 
Evercft efterward, cvercfl mere. 

x«97 K. Glouc. (1724) 281 A uayre abbey hat euereft 
ylaste. c 1*90 Lives Saints ( 1887) 116 Euertf Aftur-ward . 
Of pondre buy lieoth *0 sore a ferd. t 13x5 Shombmam 124 
Evercft more a-ly ve to ben, And ncverc eft to dey^e. 

Everglade (c'v 3 j,gl^d). U. S. [?f. Evkb adv - 

+ Glade. 

The formation i* irregular, and the intended etymological 
sense uncertain; pern, ever wo* used to mean ‘inter- 
minable '.J 

A marshy tract of land mostly under water and 
covered in places with tall grass ; chiefly in pi. as 
the name of a large swampy region of South 
Florida. Also attrib., as Everglade kite (Eostrha 
mus social ills ), a bird inhabiting the everglades of 
Florida and other parts. Everglade State, 
Florida. 

1807 Tanner Map Florida, Extensive Inundated Region 
. . generally called the Everglade*. 1837 J. L. Williams 
Florida 13 The back country present* a singular alterna- 
tion of savannas, hammock*, lagoon*, and grass pond*, 
called altogether the Everglade*. 1841 in^Wa brier. *« 4« 
Catlin N. A mer. Ind. II. xxxvl 33 Her [Honda *J swamp* 
and everglades, .gloom the thought* of the wary traveller. 
1836 Olmsied Slave States 153 A very large purchase had 
l>cen made by one company in tne Florida everglade*, i860 
Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887; 1 1. 3°° AIL the pig* being 
Mat k in the Everglade* of Virginia. 

Evergreen (evdignm), a. and sb. [f. Evkk 
adv. + Gkkkn.] A. adj. 

1. Always green. 

(1555 Eden Decades 196 Ccrtcync trees which contynewc 
euer greenc and neuer lose theyr leaue*. 1 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 409 Magnificent 
coursers pasture, .in the ever-green valleys, i860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea x . f 46a Were tne sea fresh.. Ireland would 
never have presented those ever-green shores. 

b. Jig. Always fresh, never-failing. . t 

1871 Echo 13 Feb., One could not help being struck with 
the evergreen good humour 0 ( the French. 
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EVER-LIVING. 


2 . Of t recs, shrubs, etc. ; Having green leaves 
all the year round ; opposed to deciduous. 

In trees of thu kind, the leaves of the past season remain 
on the tree, until the new ones are completely formed, as in 
the holly, holly-oak, pine, etc. 

1671 Milton Samson 1735 Shade Of laurel ever-green, and 
brandling palm. 171* J. Jami-x tr. Le Bland's Gardening 
186 When your Ever-green Trees* and Shrubs are got to 
Nome Height. 184s Florists Jrul. 156 It [Aritoxtaphylos 
nitidaj forms a handnome evergreen shrub five or six feet 
high. 1884 Ho* an & Scott De liary's F ha Her. <7 Ferns 
535 The evergreen Jasmines. 

b. Of leaves ; Lasting till the next season. 

1778 W ithkking Bril. Plants (17961 II. 311 Ilex. leaves 
surrounded by a strong woody border ; touch, shining, ever- 
green. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pi. III. 357 Leaves, 
which are often rigid and evergreen. 

B. sb. 1 . An evergreen tree or shrub. Cf. A. 2. 
1844 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 87 The Isle of Corsica, and 
St. Remo, where the shore is furnished with evergreens 
oranges, citrons, and date-trees 1678 Grew Anat . Plants 
iv. 1. v. f 1 A11 Evergreen, b one degree above a Plant 
which is simply Perennial : of This, only the Trunk and 
Huds live all the Winter ; of That, also the Expanded 
leaves. 0171s Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wk*. 111 . 116 Ho 
to a Thicket lead, With ever-greens and downy Moss be- 
spread. 18x3 Sut H. Davy A grit . Chtm. (1814) 67 The 
cause of the preservation of the leaves of evergreens through 
the winter is not accurately known. 1808 Scott Let . Bat - 
lantync Jan., in Lockhart, She has no business in a ball 
room but to be ranged against the wall on an evergreen. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 16a Christmas had been .. the 
season, when every house was docorated with evergreens. 
Jig. 1876 E. Jenkins Haver holme 98 Lady Willowerove 
. . was an evergreen. She had been a distinguished figure 
in society for three generations. 

2. attrib. 

1815 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 31 The evergreen tribe. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. /si. HI. 319 The peculiar 
tints of the evergreen region disappear. Deciduous oaks 
and horse-chestnuts become prevalent. 

b. In names of various trees, shrubs, etc., as 
Evergreen A l hand, Magnolia, Spurge laurel ; 
Evergreen Oak, the Holm Oak {One reus Ilex). 

a 168s Sir T. Browne Tracts 63 He found the Ilex, or 
Evergreen oak in many places. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower, 
PI. 1 V. 51 Evergreen Alkanet Is a stout bristly plant, .its 
leaves are of rich deep green colour. 1867 Lady Herbert 
C rattle L. vii. j 68 Terebinth or evergreen oak here and 
there gave a graceful shade. x88a Gartien 8 July 37/3 The 
Evergreen Magnolia. . is too well known to need description. 
Hence S'verffreenneM. 

1881-3 W. E. Baxter Winter in India vii. <S8 The ever- 
greenness of Indian trees is one of the most striking features 
of the country, 

tE’verlng. Obs. 

x6ax Best Farm. /Ltr. (1856) 107 These rammers are made 
of old everinge* f Glossary, The rounds of a waggon], bar- 
rowe balls, or such like thinges as have holes. 

+ Everla stable, a. Obs. [f. Kver tuh. + 
Last v. + - a hi.k.] Capable of lasting for ever. 
108 Geht/V, Masse 105 Christes churche is cverlastable. 

Sverlaiting (evariastiq), a. and sb. [f. Eve It 
adv . *• Lastino.j A. adj. 

1 . Lasting for ever ; infinite in future duration ; 
endless ; - Eternal A. 3. 

1310 Ayenb. 189 Guo|> ye acorsede in*to Jw greate uere 
eurelestindo ine helle. >309 Paternoster , Ave, tfr Creed 
A iii, 1 trowe in y' .. forgyucncs of synnes agen rysyngc 
of flesshe, and eucrlaxtynge lyf. 1531 Lyndesay Monarchy 
iv. 5145 Thay depart from cair ana cummer. .Tyll Ioy and 
euirlestand lyfe. 160J Shaks. Math. u. iii. 33 Some . . that 

f oe the Primrose way to th* euerlasting Bonfire, a 1868 
>knham (J.), What a trifle is a moments breath, Laid in 
the scale with everlasting death ! 1738 S. Hayward Serm. 
i. a We are in danger of falling into everlasting misery. 
1781 Cowper Truth 41 Too busy to wait On the sad 
theme, their everlasting state. >838 Lytion Leila i. f v, 
I would all the gold of earth were sunk into the everlasting 
pit. 1878 Mori fy Carlyle Grit. Misc. Scr. 1. 185 Here is 
the Everlasting Yea. 

b. Extended to the full sense of the L. telernus, 
so as to imply past as well as future eternity; 
** Etkhnal A. 1. (In the examples following 
this sense is merely contextual ; but cf. from ever- 
lasting in B. 1.) 

138a Wyclik Gen. xxL 33 Abraham, .inwardlt ctepide. .the 
name of cuerlaxtynge God, 1335 Covfrdai b ibid.. And 
Abraham . . called vpon the name of the lx>rde y* euerlaxt- 
inge God. 1378 Gude «y God he Ball. (1868) 127 Thow onlic 
Maker of all thing, Tnou euerlastand licht. 161 x Bible 
Isa . ix. 6 The mightic God, The euerlasting Father. 

2 . Used hyperbolically or in relative sense. Cf. 

Eternal 4. 

i38e Wyclif Euk. xxxv. o, I shall bytake thee into wil- 
dernessis cuerlaxtynge [so lit u dines sempitemas'l c 1400 
Destr. Troy 9369 Ye worship might haue, With a lose cuer- 
lastond, when your lyff endix. c 1460 Fortbscuk Abs. ft 
Lint. Mon. (1714) 84 To make their Rewards, everlasting in 
ther Hcyrs. c 133a Dkwrs Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1019 To 
. . Henry . . kyng . . of all Englande . . be laude cverlastyng, 
honour without ende. i8a8 Hobbes 7'hucjd. (iBia) 13 It [this 
history] is compiled rather for an everlasting -possession than 
to be rehearsed for a prize. 1734 Pope Ess. Mom tv. 384 
See Cromwell, damn’d to ever lasting fame ! . 183s Lyttoh 
Eugene A. i. x. The rivulet, .descends from the everlasting 
mountains. 1839 Ds Quincey Recoil Lakes Wlcs. 1869 II. 
31^ These mighty gates of everlasting rock. \%ry\Slang 
Did. s. v.. The barefooted children about Seven Dials . • 
are said to wear everlasting shoes and stockings. Ever- 
lastinr staircase, the treadmill. i8Ba Miss Braddom Mat. 
is It not i 79 11 ** l * lc most everlasting kind of beauty, 

b. Constant, perpetual, unceasing. Often im- 


plying weariness or disgust; Interminable, end- 
lessly recurring ; * Eternal A. 4 b. 

s668 S. Penton Guardian * s Instruct. a8 What.. were the 
Occasions of the present great Contempt of Matrimony . . 
The everlasting Din of Mother-in-law. 1718 I.ady M. W. 
Montague Lett. I. vi. 19 The foundation of these everlast- 
ing disputes turns entirely upon rank. *7*3 De Foe Voy. 
round World 0840) 369 It it never dark here, you arc now 
come to the country of everlasting day. 1801 Southey 
Thai aba v. xxii, From Ait’s bitumen-lakes . . ascends That 
everlasting roar. 1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke Farm vii. 
87 There was an everlasting boiling, of the kettle in the 
morning, the potatoes for dinner^ and the kettle again in 
the afternoon. 1837 Lytton E , Maltrav. 4 On which 
there hung an everlasting frown. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit . I. i. 1 . 1 38. 35 The tedious descriptions of spring, and 
the everlasting nightingale. 

3 . Indefinitely durable, that will ‘never’ wear 
out (sec B. 3). Everlasting trimming ; an em- 
broidered edging for underclothing. 

1990-1607 [see B. 3]. x88a Daily Net vs 4 Mar., The de- 
mand is fully maintained for everlasting trimmings. Mod. 
1 can recommend this material ; it’s everlasting wear. 

4 . In various plant-names ; a. Retaining shape 
and colour when dried ; as in Everlasting Flower , 
a name given to some species of Cudweed ( Cna - 
phalium ), but more commonly to various species 
of Helichrysum ; cf. Fr. immortelle ; + Ever- 
lasting Life \ ‘American Cudweed’ ( Antennaria 
margaritcuea ). b. Perennial; as in Everlasting 
Pea (. Lathyrus lalifolius and other species), + Ever- 
lasting Grass ( Onobrychis saliva, Sainfoin). 

t&nPt.or Oxfordsh. 154 Commonly called Sainctfoin or 
Everlasting grass. 1705 Tate tr. Cowleg s H at. Plants (J. ), 
Witness ihe cvcrlaxttng-peaxc and scarlet bean. 177**84 
Cook Voy. (1790) II. 391 The everlasting-flower, .when it is 
plucked it cannot be perceived to fade. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lot. Did. (Morell) 1. s. v., Life everlasting, Gnaphalium 
Americanum. 1861 S. Thomson Wild FI. in. (cd. 4) 200 
The yellow meadow vetchling, or everlasting pea. 1877 
M. Arnold Poems. Heine's Grave, Crisp everlasting- 
flowers, Yellow and black, on the graves. i88* Garden 
35 Mar. 30 a/a The Everlasting Flowers . . arc all beautiful 
border plants. 

5 . quasi-rtrA>. *= Everlastingly 2 and 4. + a. 
For ever, throughout eternity {obs.). b. U S. 
slang. Very, exceedingly, excessively. 

148* Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 67 t Some of hem continued 
in euyll. .and now they be euerlasting dam pde. 189a Wash- 
ington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. x. (1851) 228 This everlasting 
talkative Advocate of the King. 1 18. . ' Maj. Jack Down- 
ing’ May Day in N. York (in Bartlett Did. Amcr.\ New 
York is an everlasting great concern. 

B. absol . (quasi -sb.) and sb. 

1 . absol. a. In phrases For everlasting : for all 
future time, in perpetuity. To everlasting', to all 
eternity, b. Subsequently with extension as in 
A. 1 b : From everlasting : from all eternity. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 4188 (Fairf.) pai wille him lede in-to fer 
landfe to be |>air bonde for euer-lastande. 1335 Covkrdalk 
Ps. xcii [xciii]. 2 From that tyme forth hath thy seate bene 
prepared, thou art from cuerlastingc.^ a 1600 Hooker (J.), 
We are in God through. . the love which is born towards us, 
from everlasting. x6xx Bible Ps. xc. a Euen from cuer- 
lasting to euerlasting thou art God. 17x3 De For. Fam. 
Instruct. 1. 1.(1841) I. 19 You will learn that God is from 
the beginning, and to the end, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 1719 Watt* Ps. xc., From everlasting thou art 
God To endless years the same. x8*8 K. Digby Broadst. 
Hon. (1846) II. Tancredus 6 It [chivalryj is now enlisted in 
the cause of truth and goodness . . to reign for everlasting. 
1873 Symondb Grk. Poets x. 317 Love and beauty have be- 
longed to men from everlasting. 

2 . The Everlasting : God, the Eternal. 

138* Wyclif Prov. viil. 23 Of the euere lastende [I mis- 
translation of ah atemdX I am ordeyned. ,er the erthe shulde 
be mood [1388 Fro with out bi^ynnyng ; x6ix from ever- 
lasting], xoo* Shake Ham. 1. 11. 131 On.. that the Euer- 
lasting had not fix’t HU Cannon 'gainst sclfe-slaughter. 

3 . sb. a. A material used in 1 6-1 7th c. for the 
dress of sergeants and catchpoles, app. identical 
with Durance, b. In later times, a strong twilled 
woollen stuff, called also Lahting : see auots. 

The word in quota, imo and 1607 may possibly be adj. ; 
the former app. Identifies the material or the * everlasting 
garment ' with biff, but it is not clear whether this means 
buff leather or some woollen substitute for it. 

1390 Shakb. Com. Err. iv. ii. 33 Adr. Where b thy Master 
DromioT S. Dro. A diuell in an euerlasting garment hath 
him ..a fellow all in buffe. *607 Fletcher Woman-Haler 
tv, ii, Were’t not for my smooth, soft, silken citizen, I 
would quit this transitory trade, get me an everlasting 
robe, sear up my conscience, ana tum sergeant. xSsa-gs 
D. Booth Amslvt . Eng. Did . I. 184 Lasting, or everlast- 
ing, is a stout closely-woven worsted stuff, dyed black and 
other colours, and very much used for ladies’ shoes. >837 
Hawthorne Tivicedold T. (1851) I. ii. 32 They [panta- 
loons] must have been made of the stuff called * everlasting *. 
<11843 Barham Ingot. Leg., ferry Jarvis' Wig, A well- 
worn . . jacket, of a stuff by drapers most pceudonymously 
termed * everlasting '. 

4. = Everlasting Flower. See A. 4 . 

1704 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvl 387 There are several 
species both of yellow and white Everlastings. 1884 Gil- 
bert & Churchill Excurs. Dolomite Mis. 250 His hat 
was ornamented with yellow everlastings. «§yi Ramsay 
Remits . (ed. 18) 17 Wreaths of ’everlasting' placed over 
graves as emblems of immortality. 

Ererlft'itixijgly, adv. [f. prcc *-ly 2 .] 

1. Without end; lor ever ; throughout all future 
time* Also hyperbolically and in relative sense. 


c 14 3* Mir our Saluacioun 4174 To be qwene of alte heven 
now and eure lastyng ly. 13*8 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 170 They, .shall lyue euerlastyngly and neuer dye 
spfritualfy. 1S03 Shaks. Rich, if, 111. u. 207 lie hate him 
euerlastingly That bids me be of comfort any more. s8ai 
Gouge Gods A rrows 1. ft 34. 33 The favour which they pri- 
marily had with God b everlastingly confirmed. 1715^1 
Fob Fam. Instruct. 1. i. (1841) 1 . 12 He punbhes them cver- 
! lastingly in helL a 1743 Swift (J.), Many have made them- t 
! selves everlastingly ridiculous. 1804 WoRDfiW. To the 
1 Supreme Being, Tne fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind. 
That 1 may. .sound thy praises everlastingly. 1883 E. C. 
Clayton Cruel Fortune ill. 67 If you could lend me half 
a sov., I should be everlastingly obliged to you. 

b. Through all past and future time, ‘from 
everlasting to everlasting*. + Also, Throughout 
all past time {obs.). 

1587 Golding De Momay vii 91 Againe, haue they [the 
two Sexes] bin euerlastingly but two, or euerlastingly mo 
than two? 1394 Hookkr Fed. Pol. 1. v. (x6xi) 11 God .. | 
who. .euerlastingly is whatsoeuer he may be. 1394 Carew 
Huarte's Exam. Wite (1616) 90 God was not made at anie 
time, in as much as he is euerlastinglie vnbegotten. i860 
Pusey Min. ProOfu 438 God’s ways are everlasting, ordered 
everlastingly, existing everlastingly in the Divine Mind. 

2 . With perpetual recurrence ; continually, con- 
stantly, incessantly ; » Eternally 3. 

s8*6 Cos rett Rur. Rides (188O II. 104 They are ever- 
lastingly railing against the working people. x8 38 Lever 
Martins ofCro M. 528 The rights of property everlastingly 
put in dispute. 1870 Miss Bridgman A. Lynne I. vi. 93 
Everlastingly running up and down from town. 

3 . Beyond measure ; immeasurably, excessively. 
(Common in U. S. slang.) 

Evarlaatingneaa (evaiicrstiqni*). [f. as 
prec. + -njsss.J 

1 . The quality, condition, or fact of being ever- 
lasting (see the senses of the adj.). a. In etymo- 
logical senses : Endless existence ; perpetual con- 
tinuance; unlimited durability, b. In extended 
j sense - Eternity i ; The having neither beginning 


nor end of existence. 

a. *398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. vim. ii. (i 49 S) 3«> The 
nobilyte of heuen . . in purenessc and euerlastyngnes. c X440 
Prom p. Parv. 1 44E vyr 1 as t y ngncHne , et emit as . 1380 Hol- 

i.yband Treat. Fr. Tong, Terpetuiti , euerlastingncsse. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., To Sir R. Stone. No lease Strong 
than the heavens for evcrlastingnesse. 1638 JeaneS iMLxt. 
Sc hoi. Div. 50 A per* was ion of the sou lex cvcrlastlngncsse 
is need full 1684 Evelyn Sytva (1776) 343 The everlasting- 
nesx of the wood [Cypress]. 1730-6 Bailey (folio) Ever- 
' lastingness , durable nature. I830 Lynch Theo. Trin. ii. 

20 He wax meditating Christianity. . and its everlastingnexs. 

I 1863 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 14 He affirmed the cverlast- 
1 ingnexs of future punishment. 

j D. 1363 Jewel RepL Harding (1611) 225 [Our Lord] 
hath mingled the nature of hix owne flesh to the nature of 
1 his euerlaxtingnexxe vnder the Sacrament. 1587 Golding 
De Momay iv. 44 He hath neither beginning nor end, 
which thing wee cal Euerlaxtingnes . . And so Gods being 
ix altogether at once, which is y* peculiar propertie of euer- 
1 lastingnexse. 1880 Chkynk Isaiah I. 242 The idea of the 
Divine everlastingnexs is one of the primary notes of the 
! prophecy. 

, 2 . Infinite time ; ■■ Eternity 2. a. properly , 

The future eternity ; endless duration. Also pi. 
s f b. In extended sense : The absolute eternity, 
without beginning or end, or the past eternity 
without beginning {obs.). 

a. 138* Wyclif Dan. xii. 3 Thci that lemen, or enfour- 
men. manye to rqtwixnexse [shuln shynel as stems in to 
euerlastyngnessis. — a Pet. iii. x8 To him [Crist] glory 
and now and in to the day of euerelastingenesse. 1377 tr. 
B ul tinged s Decades (1193) 90 And that euerlaxtingnesxe 
verily is perpetual and hath no end. <s 189s Donne Serm. 
ciii. IV. 38s There cannot be two Everlastingnesses in the 
torments of Hell. 163* Gouge Comm. Hebr. 4s This extent 
of the promise to everlastingnesxe. 

b» 1388 Wyclif Isa. lvii. 15 The Lord .. that dwellith in 
euerlastyngnesse. 1335 Covkrdalk 2 Esdras viii. 20 Thou 
that dwellest in euerlastyngnesse. 1379 Tom bon Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. 1039/1 ’That life was giuen them^ before all 
cuerlastingnesxe. 1833 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter L 1 Future 
glory was from everlastingness prepared for those servants. 

+ 8. Eternity as opposed to time ; the future 
state; eternal welfare. Obs. 

c 1430 tr. T. 4 Kempis 99 Not sekyng J>o fringes j>at are 
bvn.,ner in tyme, ncr in euerlastingnes. 1980 Daub tr. 
Sleidane's Comm . 240 Thys lyfe tyme is verey shorte and 
vneerten, therefore must they thinke of an euerlastingnes. 
*890 Baxter Saint I R. iv. v. ft 3 What a step is it from 
hence to Everlastingness T 1881 Glanvill S adduct shius 1. 
(1728) 46 If such can barter their souls for Trifles and sell 
Everlastingness for a Moment, 
b. fig. regarded as an entity, 

<8*7-47 Fkltham Resolves 1. lxiv. 197 [These] all prove it 
[a soul] a shoot of Everlastingness. 1833 H. Vaughan Si lex 
Scinl. 1. 5a My conscience, .felt through all this fleshly 
dresse Bright ahootes of everlastingness. 1848 I. Williams 
Baptistery, Voices of Dead <73 Visiting with starlike 
gleams Of everlastingness. 

+ S:T«rla a stmgt J. Obs. ran . [f. as prec. + 
-ty.] Eternity. 

138* Wyclif Isa. lvii. 15 The he)e Lord wonende the 
euerelastingte (Cf prec. so]. CX449 Pb cock Repr. 1 . 1 7 
Ysaie lvij« where it is seid that God dwelling in euerlast- 
ingte dwelUth with a make, .spirit. 


Errer-li-vi ng a. 

L That lives or will live for ever. 


1347 Cover dals Old Faith x. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 73 
Very God and man, the only and overliving Saviour, with 
Ralkiom Hist. World (}.), The overliving suhjects of his 
[God’s] reward and punishment. *704 Newton Optics (J.)> 
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The Instinct of brutes and insects can bt the effect of 
fKfchinc else than the wisdom and skill of a powerful ever- 
living Agent, 187© Bryant Iliad II. xv. 77 She found the 
ever-uving gods Assembled in the halls of Jupiter, 
b. fig. Of a name, fame, etc. : Immortal, 
seas Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. iii. 51 That cuer-liuing man of 
Mttnorie, Henrie the fift. 1595 W. Clarks in Shake. C. 
Praise x 3 Everliving praise to her loving Delia, a <609 
Flktchrr Hum. Lieutenant 1. i, So many idle hours as 
here he loiters, So many ever-living names he loses, 1871 
Morlky Voltaire (1886) a The ever-living gifts of Grecian 
art and architecture and letters. 

2. quasi-jA 

1601 Breton Blessed Heart v. Wks. (Grosart) 15 While 
the hand of heauen is giuing Comfort from the euer-lluing? 
t E*V6rly f cuiv. Obs. or Sc. In 4 everliohe, 
-lyohe, evirljr, ff. Ever adv. 4 -ly 2 .] Always, 
continually. 

c 15x4 Guy Warw. (A.) 466 His care him neweth euer- 
liche. 2375 Barbour Bruce 11. 58 (ed. Innes i8«6) He. .Duelt 
in hys chambyr..With a dark with him evirly (ed. Skeat 
reads anerly], 

t Evermo*, adv. Obs. [OE phrase &frt md 
(see Ever and Mo). In the OE. quota, the words 
have their ordinary sense, so that the phrase » 
•any longer’, ‘ever again’ (cf. Evermore 3 c) ; 
but prob. md was also used to emphasize afire in 
the sense *to all future time’; cf. Ger. winter 
always (:— OHG. io-mtr), immermehr evermore, 
Yt. jamais ever, never (:— vulgar Lat. jam magis 
* now more *).] ~ next. 

[c 897 K. Alfred Gregorys Past. HL 405 Gif hwelc wif 
forUst hiere ceorl, & nimS hire ofleme, wenestu recce he 
hire aefre ma? a xooo Caedmon's Crist 4 Satan 140 (Gr.) 
Ne on ba beorhtan gesoeft Ne mot ic «frc ma eagum 
starian. ] a xaoo Moral Ode 106 To deb idemei, and cure 
ma ( Trin. Coll. MS. afremo] forlorene. c xaoo Vices 4 Vir- 
tues (1888) 35 Hie [karitas] seal amre mo jelosten, nicer on 
Sessere woreld and ec on bare oSre. 1197 R. Glouc. (1724) 44 
London® he ys now y cleped, and worb euermo. c xjflo 
Sir Ferumb. 2466 For J>o was J>e gurdel |?at he com fore 
y-lost for euere-mo. rxg 86 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 174 In a 
tour, in anguish and in wo, Dwellen this Palamon and eke 
Arcite, For everemo. 1393 Gower Con/. HI. 35 For such 
a coke I may go fasting evermo. 

Evermore (evaim5«>u), adv. For forms see 
Eve# and More adv . ; sometimes written as two 
words. [A later form of prec., mo being replaced 
by more . J An emphatic synonym of Ever. 

In poetry the accentuation evermore sometimes occurs. 

1. For all future time. Obs. exc. arch . 
c xaoj Lay. 31051 King Penda . . aemefl bine acre nu and 

S uere msere. c is jo Gen. 4 Ex. 12 Blisse and aoules reste(n] 
at him sal eauermor lesten. 1340 Ham pole Pr . Cause. 
6838 It cr right bftt bai duelle bar®* In bat hidus myrknes 
ever-mare. c 1440 Gesta Rom. i. 4 (Harl. MS.) He xhalle 
dye in euermore lastynge dethe. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
1. 13 Thai haff wrocht..To hald Scotland© at wndyr 
cuirmar. 139s W. Warner in Farr 5 *. P. Elis . (184s) I*. 
379 Disable vs eremore. 16x1 Bible John vL 34 Lord, 
euermore giue vs this bread. 1791 Burns Lament Earl 
Glencaim, Awake thy last sad voice, my harp 1 . . Then 
sleep in silence evermair ! ?*®54 Montgomery O where 
shall rest be found, Lest we be banished from thy face And 
evermore undone. 

b. For (f unto) evermore . 

c 1300 Cursor M. *3934 (Kdin.) Leuedi. .led me wit J>© for 
bi son for euir mar wit him to won. 1379 Barbour Bruce 1. 
155 Gyff thou will hald in chcyff off me For cuirmar. 138a 
Wyclif Ecclus. xlviii* 27 He ♦ . comfortede the weilende 
men in Sion, vnto euermor. 1555 Act 2-3 Phil. 4 Mary 
c. 20 1 3 Leases, .shall forevermore pass ana be made under 
. . the Seals of the said Duchy. xfiaa S. Ward Woe to Drunk - 
ards (1627) 34 For euer and euer, and if it were possible for 
more than for euer, for euermore. a \ 694 Tillotson ( J.>, 
Those pleasures which flow from the presence of God for 
evermore. x8jo Tennyson In Mem. xxxiv, My own dim life 
should teach me this. That life shall live for evermore. 

2. Always, at all times, constantly, continually. 
cxm 80 A Sarmun in E. E. P. (186a) a Of helle pine we 
axt be ware and euer more hit hab in bo)t. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. xvii. 3 Thei bat haue been hyre by-fore aren 
eueremore poure. i486 Bk. St. Albans Eiija, He [the 
hare] fymaes and crotis and Roungeth euermoore. t 331 
Rrcordb Path w. Knowl. 11. xlvii, The line, .dothe euer- 
more run within the edge of the circle. 1*94 Hooker 
Ecci. Pol. 11. vii. (x6xx) 73 The minde of man aesureth euer- 
more to know the truth. 183a Lithoow Trav. v. 209 Wilde 
Arabs . . euermore annoy the Turkes. 1668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barthol. A not. I. xviU. 48 These Vessels . . are ever- 
more found in all Bodies. s8os Southey Thalaba xr. 
xxxvi, Yonder roar . . evermore increasing* Still louder, 
louder, grows. x8$o Lynch Theo, Trin . vtlt. 138 Lift your 
eyes unto the evermore silent heaven. 

8, With negatives and expressions implying a 
negative; +a. In any degree. Obs. b. At any 
future time. 0. (With the full sense of more : in 
this use better written as two words.) Ever again, 
any longer. 

c 13B0 wvcur Serm. Sel. Wlcs. 1 . 7 Heynes of state makib 
not a man evermore beter to Goo. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. 
xxxvi, I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 183a Ht. 
Martineau Hill 4 Vail vi 85 This circumstance seemed 
to destroy the hope that the works . . could evermore enjoy 
the prosperity which had been their lot. s8aa Mas. Brown- 
ing Grk. Ckr. Poets (1863) 139 Not in England evermore. 

4. quasi -sb. 

e 1830 F. T. Palo rave O Light 0/ Life, Through heaven's 
great day of evermore. 

t Ev6TT , v. Obs.~° [a. L. everr-Irt to sweep 
out, f. b out + verrfre to sweep.] (See quot) 

16*3-6 Cocxbeam, Enters , to sweepc the house, . 


t BvtTM, a. Obs. [ad, L. evtrs-us, pa. pple. 
of dvcrttrt to overturn. 1 (See quot.) 
xjyo Billingsley Euclid \. Def. xvi. 134 Conuersion of 


1970 niLLiNCSLEY Auctid v. Def. xvi. 131 Conuersion of 
proportion (which of the elders is commonly called euerse 
proportion, or euersion of proportion). 
tSvtTIfl, v. Obs. [f. L. a>crs- ppl. stem of 
tvertfre : see Evert.] Irans. To overturn, over- 
throw ; Evert. Also fig. 

4x430 Lypg. Pachas in. v. (1554) 77 a. Many riche royal! 
mighty town© Haue bene eucrsed . . For sinne of princes 
which that wem lecherous. 1(30 Palsgr. 540/a Fortune 
hath eversod his chaunce upsyde downs. x66x Glanvill 
Van. Dogm. iv. 38 The foundation of which Principle .. is 
totally evers’t by the most ingenious Commentator. 

Hence + IQveTsed pbl. a . 

*S 84 R* Scot Discoi>. Witcher, xm. xix. 316 Diuerse sorts 
of glasses , . the comerd, the inversed, the eversed . . and 
clear© glasses. 

Evcrsible t/v5-j*ib’l), a. [f. L. evers - ppl. 
stem of everttre (see Evert) 4 -ible.] Capable 
of being everted or turned inside out. 

1877 Huxley Anal. Inv . A Him. iv. 170 The penis la often 
eversible and covered with spines. 1876 Bell tr. Gegen. 
banes* s Comp. A nat. 381 This latter appendage is everMblc. 

Eversion (fva-jpn). [a. OF. eversion , ad. L. 
cvcrsiontm % n. of action f. evert Ire : see Evert.] 

+ 1. The action of overthrowing ; the condition 
of being overthrown ; an overthrow, overturning ; 
lit. and fig. Obs. 

cx 470 Hardino Chron. vii. (1812) 33 note, laaon at Tioie 
first evercion Caste cloun llion. *536 Bellkndkn Cron. 
ScotA 18*1) I. 58 This nobil realm© . . wes neir brocht to 
finall eve^sionc. 16x4 T. Adams Detils Banquet 29a rheir 
euersion is our conuersion. 1840 Bp. Hall Epiu. 1. i. 15 
The restauration of the English Church and eversion of 
Popery. 1678 Wanley WosJa. Lit. tVorld 1. xxxiv. jl 16. 
£5/2, 1 will take from Pollio all future occasion of falling 
into such precipitant eversion of the mind. X709 Stryi-k 
Ann. Ref I. Ivii. 625 Disorderly preaching, .tending to the 
eversion of good laws and orders ecclesiastical. x8ox Fuski.1 
Lect. Art i. (1848) 354 Scenes subsequent to the eversion 
of Troy. x8ao S. Turner Ang/o-Sax. (ed. 3) I. 11. App. 
545 The fate of the column of tne image after its eversion. 

+ b. (See quot.) Obs. 

X678-X706 Phillips, Eversion in Rhctorick is the same 
figure, according to Ruflianus, with Epanodus. 

2. f 8- fit** The action of turning outwards; 
opposed to inversion. Obs. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry ttx. xv. (1660) 197 The Eversion of 
the taile of the Lyon is an cxpres.se token of his placabilitie 
or tractablenesse. 

b. Path, and Phys. The action of everting or 
turning (an organ or structure) inside out ; the 
condition of being everted. Eversion of the eye- 
lids = Ectropion. 

X75X Spry in Phil. Trans. XLIX. xg The conjunctive be- 
came greatly inflamed, with an eversion of the upper lid. 
x866 ll luxley Preh.Rem. Caithn. 100 The increased breadth 
at the latter spot being due to the well marked eversion 
of the tuberosities. 1871 Darwin Emotions v. 121 Dogs, 
essions oi f 


of the tuberosities, tnt Darwin Emotions v. 121 Dogs, 
in their expressions oi fondness, have a slight eversion 
of the lips. x88^ Syd. Soc. Lex. t Ei>ersion % in Botany, the 
external protrusion of organs from the cavity in which they 
are developed. 

+ 3. Eversion of proportion « conversion of pro- 
portion : sec Conversion. Obs. 


juwo [see Evrrbk <».l. 

Eversive (fv§\i8iv),<?. [f. L. Pvers- ppl. stem 
of cvcrtlre (see Evert) -ivk.] Tending to ever- 
sion or overthrow. Const, of 

17x7 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 324 Changing that imposi- 
tion to some other shape, an eversive of the rights of the 
Christian people. X730 T. Amory Life J. Bunds (1770) I, 
216 Schemes, .eversive of true knowledge. X787 H. Brooke 
Foolo/QualAwi) III. 250 No man. .can possibly be bound 
by any consents or contracts eversive of the laws of God 
and of their own nature. 179a Crudes Bible Ex. xi. (R. 
Supp.), A maxim eversive.. of all justice and morality. 

Evert (/Va*Jt), v. [ad. L. cvert-Ire to overturn, 
f. b out + verttre to turn.] 

+ 1 . tram . To turn upside down, upset, lit . and 
fig. Obs. rare. 

x8ot B. Jonbon Poetaster iv. iv, The very thought Everts 
my soul with passion. x6ao Vknner Via Recta viii. 182 To 
end the meale with much drinke, doth hy euerting the con- 
coction, cause eructations, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 11 1. 
Prol. 6 There did he. .evert it [a tub], invert it, subvert it. 

f 2 . To overthrow (a city, temple, enemy, etc.). 
Also absol. Obs. 

*533 Bbllenden Livy 1. (1822) 53 LcpiounU of futemen, 
to evert and cast doun the foresald ciete to the ground. 
X993 Bilsom Gold. Chris fs CM. yx It is easier to euert or 
disturbe, then to plant or establish. 1999 Nabhe Lenten 
Stuffs 50 For feare after he bad eucrted their foes . . hee 
woulde rauen vp them. 1730-1800 in Bailey. 

b* To overthrow (an empire, government) ; 
to upset (a judgement, argument, doctrine, law, 
etc.); to frustrate (a purpose); rarely, to over- 
throw (a person) in argument. Obs. or arch. 

* 53 ® Starkey England 11. il 194 Tho suttylty of one ser- 
geant schal euerte [misprinted enerte] and destroy al the 
jugementys of many wyse men before tyme receyuyd. 
^*555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VI f I (1878) 281 He began 
..to evert his fathers .. testament. 1963 Homilies 11. 
Idolatry it. (1859) 21 1 And the noble Empire of Greece 
dean everted. 1981 Savile Agric. (1622) 189 And chiefly 
his great attempts against Germany turning to nothing, 
euerted that purpose. 1600 Hot .land Livy vm. xxx. 303 
Then hath the master of horsemen . . everted and over- 
throwne both Dictatours Majestie and Miljtaric discipline. 


a 1881 Wharton Fasts 4 Fest. Wka (1683) *1 Antiochus 
Epiphanes . . everted the true worship of God. 1688 Goad 
Crlest. Bodies 11. vii S44 We have everted that Objection. 
1708 Avuppe Partrg. 175 The Jurisdiction of the Judge i» 
not yet everted and overthrown. 1849 J. Wilson in Btoikw. 
Mag. LXV 1 . 652, I am overthrown — everted— subverted— 
the contradiction is flagrant. 187a J. Walker Scot. Thcoi, 
4 Theotor. iv. ( 16881 too They clearly evert the fundamentals. 
f 3 . To draw or turn out of the way; to turn 
aside. Also fig. Obs. 

1978 Banister Hist. Man tv. 50 This muscle, .hauytng in 
office to euerte the foote to tne interiour partes. 1890 
Baxter Saints' R. 1. viii. (1662) 141 The Will U thus everted 
from the fore-mentioned Objects. 

4 . To turn the inner surface of (the eyelid, etc.) 
outwards ; to turn inside out. 

1804 (see Everted ppl . a. J. 1801 T. Sandwitii Obserc. 
Med. 4 Surg. 99 The cheeks drawn downward in such u 
manner as to evert the lower eye-lids. 1839 Todd iytl. 
A nat. II. 38/1 The gullet and part of the stomach { of star- 
fish] are usually everted, protruded, and applied round the 
object to be swallowed. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xvtii. 
281 Muscles for everting the sack, and for closing or open- 
ing the orifice. 1879 Harlan Ey$ sight v. 51 It is a very 
simple and easy thing to evert the eyelid. 

Bvarttbnl (fv.Vjtfbr&l), a. A not. [f. E -prefix 
+ L. vertebr-a 4 -al ; cf. Vertebral.] Not verte- 
bral ; not of the nature of, or not connected with, 
the vertebral column. 

1878 Bu i. Gegrnbauer's Camp, Anat. 447 The anterior, or 
evertehral portion (of the cranium]. 

Xfrert^toate (#v .vjtfbr/V, a. and sb. loot. [f. 
K- prefix 4 L. vertebra 4 -ate*^ ; cf. Vertebrate.] 
» invertebrate. 

*®®3, A Leslie tr. Nordenskibld's Voy. Vega 97 The 
dredging yielded, .a large number of marine ©vertebrates. 

Evert#brat« (fvS’jrtfbr^t), v. [f. as prec. 4 
•ate 3 .] trans. To deprive of the backbone. 

1880 Times 28 Apr. 7/6 Professor Odling complained, that 
the statute had been ' evertebrated and eviscerated'. 
Everted (fv 5 jt 6 d),/M a. [f. Evert f -kdL] 
Turned outwards or inside out. 

X786R. Smith In Muroiosm No. 3 Even these (persons) 
would .. lie absolutely taken ill of an everted coal-box. 
1804 Abernkthy Surg. Obserr. 83 And turns over the everted 
edges of the opening, 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 225/1 
When cut longitudinally, the inner surface of the arteries 
docs not become everted. *899 R. F. Burton Centr A/r. 
in frnl. Geog. Sot. XXIX. 53 The lips are tumid and 
everted. x8 68 Huxley Preh. Rem. Catthn, 130 The jugal 
arches of the European are hardly ever, if ever, so wide and 
everted as those of some Esquimaux. 1878 Grove Diit. 
Mus. I. 210 Bell , the everted opening in which most wind 
instruments terminate. 

Z«T 6 *rting 9 vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. 4 -inoL] The 
action of the vb. Evert ; in quot. — * throwing off*. 

x6xx Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. (1632) 680 What will not 
money, .doe ; with corrupt dispositions, cucn to eueiting of 
ull bands of either religious or ciuill duties. 

Every (e-v^ri, c v’ri), sb. Also 4 eur. [Var. 
form of EavkrL] Rye grass (folium perentte). 

14 . . tr. IIigdcn (Rolls) VI 1 . 525 {Hart MS. 1900) Of when* 
and of cur' that som men elepeth darnel. 1863 Baknfh 
Dorset Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Every or eve r grass . 

Every (e vsri, cv’ri), a. (qtw»i-/>wi.) Forms: 
a. 1 6fire &lo, 2 efreo, 3 »ver ®lo(h, aofrooh, 
ever ech, evreohe, 3-6 evere, (5 evre). 0. 3 
ever ulo, 3-6 ev(e)rilo, *ilik(e, (3, 4-5 north. 
evere -ilo, -like), y. 2 ®v(e)rlo, nwrio, eflri, 3 
eaver euch, »v-, eavriohe, a-, efri(o(h, ®v-, 
av-, everiho, 3-6 everich(e, -yohe, (4 evrelob, 
everuoh(e, 5 eviryoh, evyrlohe, 6 ewerik), 
4-7 everi(e, »ye, (4 evri, 6 ewry), 4- every. 
Also 5 ery, 8 (in verse and colloq.) o'ery. [ 01 *.. 
dfire tb/c, *ifre ylc : ace Ever adv. and Each. 

The OE. dtc^y/c, was a compound of </, synonymous with 
dfre ; but, owing to umlaut and contraction, the etymologi- 
cal force of the word had Irecome obscured, and if re was 
prefixed in order to express more distinctly the original 
sense. Although the phrase was always written in Or 5 . (as 
sometimes in ME.) as two words, it had in 10th c. already 
come to be felt as a compound, and when it is governed by 
a prep, this is placed before the first of the two words The 
forms marked a descend from tkfre die, and the ff forms, 
including the mod. n>ety, from dfre ylc. It does not appear 
that dtfrt was prefixed to the other two words, spghwilc and 
%ehwilc, which enter into the history of Each.] 

I, As adj. used attrib. 

1 , Used to express diHtributively the sense that is 
expressed collectively by all. 

Originally this sense was expressed by each, from which 
every differed only in emphasizing the element of univer- 
sality in the signification. Thus Wyclif writes ‘ euery 
langour and eche sekenesse,' it being unnecessary to repeat 
the emphasis. When every had ceased to be recognizable 
as a compound of each , the two words were at first often 
used somewhat indiscriminately, but their functions were 
gradually differentiated. 1 n mod. usage, mery directs at- 
tention cniefiy to the totality, each chiefly to the individuals 
composing it. It may also be observed that each usually 
refers to a numerically definite group, in contrast to the 
indefinite universality expressed by every : thus ‘ Each theory 
is open to objection ^relates to an understood enumeration 
of theories, but * Every theory is open to objection * refers 
to all theories that may exist. 

a. followed immediately by a sb., or by a »b. 
preceded by ft descriptive adj. ; occas. with \Jb. in pi. 

Wulfstan Horn. (Napier) 20 Aefre aclcne neode [ManJ 
Xeaern aft to code sylfum ymbe. O. E. Chron. an. 1014 Am! 
jefre xlcne Deniscne tyng, utlah of Engla lande jeewaedou. 
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cnj$ Lamb. Horn . 135 ASuriche sunendeie, and o8re he*® 
dA)n. Ibid 139 Efn crUiennc Mon. a taoo Moral Ode 
65 (Trio. MS ) A frith man mid }>at he haueS mal bugse 
heueriche. c 1*03 Lay. 3378 For eucr u!c [c 1*75 eucrecn] 
god mon ah his lauerdc* hcste to do. /bid, 95390 ./Euer *lc 
a wain, atone A ncr. R. 4 Rihten hire and ftmeoen hire is 
. of efrich ordre J>e god. C 1*30 Hali Meid n Eaucr euch 
wif is hire were pral. 1*58 Proclam, Hen, If/, And al on 
llche worden U bend in to seurihce ohre fthcire. a 1300 
i ursor M, 3309 Kucr ilk fote miht he nognt blinne, To bthold 
bat fair maydene. c 1340 Ibid. 761 (T rin.) Wommon telle 
me whi bat }e eten not al corny nly In paradis of euer 
vche tre? la 1400 Morte Arih . 21 a In ever-ilk apcrty 
pyghte with precyou* stone*, c 1400 Beryn 1779 The Bur- 
geyse toke a- visement long on euery drauite. c 1450 Merlin 
tv 65 Eueriche man to brynge with hym hi* wyf. 1500 so 
Dunbar 1 Qnhome to tall t complene my too ' ix, Fra ever- 
ilk mowth fair wirdui proceidis. a *335 More On the Pat- 
sion Wk*. 1999/1 Kuerv fyn^er shalbei a thombe. 1558 Q. 
Kennedy Corn pend. Tract, in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (18441 117 
Hot everilk fait hf ull minister to bestow© the grace mihilk 
God he* gevin hym. 1588 J. Harvky Prophecies 51 Every 
right woonder, such as Moines and Elisaeus u*ed, were 
neither fmned apparencc*, or, etc. 1608 G. W[oodcockk] 
tr. Justins Hist. 16 a, Distending amongst euery private 
Captame x6so Shaks. Temp. 1. 1. 62 Hee’l be hang’d yet, 
Though euery drop of water swear® against it. it 16x8 
Raleigh in Walton Angler (1853) 67 If all the world and 
love were young. And truth in every Shepherds tongue? 
1711 E. Ward Valgus Brit. vm. 89 E'ery willing Hero. 
1763 Garrick in Cofman's Posth. Lett. (i8ao) 940 They have 
dug up Every Utensil that were in use among the Romans. 
1796 Hist. Ned Evans 11 . 105 Every inhabitant, male and 
female, young and old, was assembled x8so Southky 
Life lresl*y T. 303 To see every person in his class at least 
once a week. 1848 Macaulay Hist . Eng-. I. 279 In every 
experimental science theie s a tendency towards perfection. 
i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 34 Feeling better in every 
way. 1879 Lock ye r Elem. Astron. ix. 1 . 307 Every particle 
of matter attracts every other particle. 


b. preceded by a possessive pronoun. 

1588 Shake. L. L. L, iv. i. 87 , 1 prophane my heart on thy 
cuerie part. *6x0 — Temp. 11. i. 257 A spate whose 
eu’ry cubit Seemcs to cry out, how, etc. 1611 — Cymb. 1. 
iv. 49 Then a young Trauellcr. .in my euery action to be 
guided by others experiences. _ 168a Drydkn & I.kk Dk. 
Guise 11. u, Vour every Grace Will kill at least your thousand 
in a day. 170a Rowk Tamerl. i. i, There my Thoughts 
my every Care is center’d. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
111 . 97 Her every moment to find the moment critical. 1798 
Jane Austen Northang. Abb. (1866) 95. 181a Coleridge in 
Southey Omniana II. 234 The ungrateful traitor, whose 
every measure has been to make them still more incapable. 
1833 Bkckford Recoil. 146 Anger pervaded his every look 
and gesture. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 87 The American- 
ism of his every thought, word nnd act. 1879 J. W. Shkrer 
Who is Mary 1 258 She turned her love over in its every 
aspect. 

0 . with a superl. adj. (preceded by the ) inter- 
posed before the sb. Obs. or arch. (The sense 
would now lie expressed by even the least , etc., 
treated as a parentnesis). 

x6ao J. Kino Serm. 28 Euery the least remembrance. 
1659 Br. Walton Consul. Considered 73 In all the Copies 
extant .every the least iota and tittle is to be found. 1785 
Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Indiscr. (1786) V. 117 Strict 
adherence to every the minutest part of their customs and 
religion. 1806-7 J. Bkrfspord Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 
1. x, Every the mo*t minute article. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Logic xv. (1866) I. 377 Every, the most complex, web 
of thought may be reduced to simple syllogisms. 

+ d. with a or an before the sb. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 510 (Gfltt.) lomays. .fourti mile eucrilk 
a day. c 13x3 Pol. Songs (1839) 257 Everuch a parosshe heo 
polketh in pyne. 133a Minot Poems x. 51 God save sir 
Edward his right In everilka nede. c X440 Hylton Seal a 
Per/, (W, de w. 1494) 11. xli, Eucryche a soule rcsonablc 
owyth for to coueyte. .nyghynge to Jhesu. 

6 . with sbs. referring to time, as day, year, etc. in 
advb- phrases indicating repetition (cf. Every- 
day) ; also (A) before a cardinal numeral, to in- 
dicate successive groups of objects ; (c.) before an 
ordinal, successive intervals of action. So Every 
other (day, etc.), where other = ‘ second *. Also 
at t rib. + Every other while : at alternate periods ; 
every now and then. 

( (a.) r isos Lay. 6034, & aure alche [c *273 euereche] wintre 
inne Wales heo wuneden. a X300 Cursor M. 19041 (Gtttt.) 
Arli fc* apostils cuer-ilkc day went to he temple for to prai. 
c 14*0 Sir Amadace ( Camdjxii, A marchand of this cite, 
Hade, .euirych tere tnre hundryth pownde. c 1440 Promp, 
Part \ 141 Eryaay, or cueryday, quotidie. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 106 Eueryday, auotidie. 165a Needham tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 23 The Keeping of . . greater Armadocs 
every day then other. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 111. 823 
Tixiphone. .every Moment rises to the sight. 175a Berke- 
ley Alciphr. it. 9 6 The world every day grows wiser. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St.* Pierre s Stud. Nat. (1799) HI. 41 Tne 
two tides of six hours re-appear every day equal. 

(A) 1606 Shaks. Ant, 4 Cl. v. il 278 In euery tenne 
[womenl that they [the God*] make, the diuela marre hue. 
a i6s6 Bacon New Atl. (1629) 19 Euery twclue yearea ther 
should be set forth, .two Ships, a vjio Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Let . to Mrs. S. 5 Aug., Every twenty paces gives you 
the prospect of some villa, and every four hours a large 
town. x8a8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 176 A parliament 
should be held every three years. 

(r.) c 1400 Maundkv. (1830) xvi. 174 At euery thrydde pas 
^at hei gon fro here hows bei knelen* c 1400 Beryn 1256 
l'o clothe the al new, euericn othir day. 1517 Torkinoton 
£*lgr. 11884) ao Every yer or every other yer ys Chosyn a 
Duke. 154$ U dall, etc. Erasm, Par, (1548) Luke Iv. 98 a, 
An cxtrAhc tyrannous drieill . dooeth euery other while 
soodainty take hvm. 1599 Shake, a Hen. IV, in. ii. 329 
This same staru u lust ice hath done nothing but prate to 
me . . and euery third word a Lye. 1809 Bsntham Whs, 


(1843) XI. 18 The daily, more than the every other day, 
paper*. 1884 M. E. Wilkins in Harped s Mag, Oct. 793/1 
She stopped . . to kiss her. .every other minute. 

f. Phrases, On every side : everywhere, in every 
direction. In same sense, f In or on every end, on 
every half. Every man Jwk, every mother’s son 
(colloq.) : every single individual. Every now and 
then, every now ana again , every once in a while 
[corruption of ever, etc ] : at intervals, from time 
to time. Every bit , every whit : altogether, en- 
tirely, quite. Every here and there \ at various 
points or places. Every which way : (U. S.) every- 
way, in all directions. Also Evkry-dkal. 

c isos Lay. 5881 On aeuer ale here [r 1175 euereche) halue. 
Ibid. 10549 Foie hi wende an eeucralchc [c 1*73 euercchel 
end®. x*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 595a The deneis. .in euerich 
ende Him worrede her & ]>«r. c 1340 Cursor M. 1646 (Trin.) 
Couetis® Iccchery and pride Ha)> spred world on euery 
xyde. 1583 Stocker Warrts Laws C. 1. 79 a, The Spaniardcs 
murdered euery mother* sonne of them. 1700 S. Parkhi 
6 Philos. Ess xa The Primeval Earth will be eery whit as 
ill shaped os that we poor Mortals inhabit. X73X Select, fr. 
Pods Wkly. Jml. (173a) II. 255 The Doctor was every now 
ana then confoundedly puzriea what to do with them. 1833 
Bp. Thirlwall in Philol. Mu. r. 1 1 . 240 The theory will every 
now and then become the foundation of the history. X&40 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxix, * Every one of 'em, 1 replied 
Dennis, * Every man Jack \ 1859 Dasknt Pof. Tales Norse 
347 Every man Jack of them are »o sound asleep, i860 
Parti kit Diet. Anter. g.v M Every once in a while. x$7a 
Mark Twain Roughing It (in Farmer Americanisms ), He 
put on the pack saddle, and then wound a rope all over and 
about it and under it every which way. 1883 P. Rodinson 
Fishes 0/ Fancy 90 Every now and again the car could 
catch the sudden splash of pike meeting pike. 

1 2. With plural sb. (chiefly with defining word 
interposed) : All severally (cf. Gr. ticacrroi). Obs. 

*54® Q. Eliz. in Strvpe Ann. Ref. I. App. L 2 Subjects of 
every the said kingdomes. 1391 F. Starry tr. Cattan's 
Geomancie 68 Of the head and of euery things therein con- 
tayned. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 249 Tie resolue you.. of 
cucry These happend accidents. 1613 Bingham Xenophon 
126 Taking Polycrates the Athenian Captaine with him, 
and a man from euery the Coronel*. x6a6 W. Sclatkk 
Exp 2 'lhess. (1629) 256 Wee. .owe him [God] obedience 
aciording to euery his morall commands. 1671 H. M. tr. 
Frasm. Colloq. 91 Every several Troup* have their Ensignes. 

3. With loss of distributive sense: « ‘All pos- 
sible*, ‘ the utmost degree of*. 

[1783 Ld. Percy in G. Rose's Diaries (i860) I. 58 Every 
domestic ease . . that a mortal could enjoy ] Mod. I feel 
every respect for him. They showed him every considera- 
tion, There is every prospect of success. 

4. In senses now commonly expressed by each . 
a. In Every man, used to distribute a plural. 
(arch.) tb. Each of two (obs. exc, dial.). 

150^-34 Tindale Matt. xx. 9 They . came and reccaved 
every man a peny. [So in xoix and R.V.) 1990 Tiiynne 
Animadv . (1875) 50 They dyd ryde one eucrye i»ydc of hym. 
163a Lithgow 1 rav. x. *55 Tne Sergeants, and the two 
slaues, thrust on euery ancle an heauy bolt. *880 ri ntritn <y 
Down Gloss, s.v., There’s a chimley on every en* o’the house. 
+ 5. -Any ; in sentences expressing possibility. 
155a Hulokt s. v., Eucrye man, quilibtt . *$77 B. Googe 
Heresbach's l/usb. iv. (1586) 180 b, When evene season suf- 
fercth them [bees] not to be abroad, they must at such times 
bee fedde. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. xxv, The weakness of 
the wall which every earthquake might overturn. 

II. absol. (quasi -fron.) 

1 0. Everybtidy, every one. Obs. 
a smmk Ancr. R. 4 Vor euerich schal holden )>e uttre efter 
>et ^clicomc mei best mid hire semi ]>« »nre. c 1150 Gen, 
hr Ex. 2355 Euerilc he kiste, on ilc he gret. c 1 380 Wyclif 
Set. Whs. Ill X02 Fuyr schal preve |>c werke of everyche. 
c 1386 Chaucer W(fes Prol. 103 Every hath of God a 
propr® gifle, Som this, som that, as him likith. 1475 Cax- 
ton Jason , Euerich hadde well eten and dronken rayson- 
ably. 150a Arnold* Chron. (1811) 4 'That euerich admyttyd 
in to the Ivbartc of the cite b® of certayn crafte or office. 

7. Each, or every one, of (several persons or 
things). Formerly often with verb in pi. Obs . 
exc. in legal documents. 

1388 Wyclif Matt. xx. 9 The! token eucryche of hem a 
peny. 1398 Trrvisa Barth, De P. R. lit. xii. (Tollcm. MS.), 
p® wit ]>at tak®h hede to many bingi* take}* J>e la*se hedc to 
eueriche )>®rof. c 1430 Cookery Bhs. 20 Temper it vppe wyth 
almaunde mylke, & do euery of hem in a potte. 1486 in 
Surtees Mtsc. (1890) 47 Hertly I pray you, and cvcrych of 
you- *sxa Act 4 Hen. V/II, c. 10 All other thinges com- 
prised in the same Indentures and letres patentes and in 
everych of them. 1378 Lytk Dodoens 1. Ixxviii. 116 Every 
of the sayde joyntes are of the quantitic of a wheate come. 
i«sa Slingsby Diary (1836) 420 Promissing to them and 
every of them rewards and summes of money, s 665 T. 
Sergeant Surt/ootinj in Chr. 224 Every of whose Words 
and Actions wer® infinitely to b« admir’d. 17a* De Fob 
Plaptt (1840) 41 Every of the said chirurgeons is to have 
twelvepencc a body searched by them. 

b. esp. in phrase All and every (« L. universi 
el singuli). The phrase is also occas. used in 
concord with a sb. in sing, or pi. 

190a Gt . Charter in Arnold® Chron. (x8ii) mi That the 
chart ur aforsaid in alle and euerych her articles.. be ob- 
serued. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. d« W. 1531) x8a Let vs all 
& eueryche of vs m all our aistresse . . ron to that Irene of 
mercy. 1S70 Grindal Rem. (1843) *49 That all and every 
of the said vicars have a Bible. 1635 Mrq. Worcester in 
Dircks L\fe (2865) 300 Use these seals to all and every of 
the purposes aforesaid. x8s6 Bkntham in Westm. Rev. VI, 
473 To all and every the children and child of the said 
intended marriage. 1845 Act 8 4* 9 Viet. c. 1x9 Sched. ii. 
The said covenantor, his heirs, executors, or administrators, 
and all and every other person whosoever. 


f o. Each (of two). Obs. 
c 1389 Chaucer L.G. W, 2378 Philomene , In armes everych 
of hem (Philomela and Progne] other taketk. 1393 Lamcl. 
P. PL C. xxl 77 A cacchepol . . craked a-two here legges 
. . of euerich of |>o |>couet a xjm in Arnold® Chron. 
(x8n) 200 It was decreed by the sayd arbitrours. that 
eueryche off my Lordis of Gfouccter and of Wincnefter 
shulde take ethir other by the haud. tgSe Frampton in 
Strype Ann. Rtf. I. xx. sis Two men covered with white 
canvas coats, .and every or them a visard upon their faces. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens v. iu 547 There be two sortes of Blites. . 
and every of them is diuided again® into two kindes. 

+ 8. Distributing a plural. Obs . ; - Each. 
cl 300 Bcket 671 Forto do everech his best® to wend® ech 
in his *ide. c 1430 Cookery Bhs. 27 Taka a porcyon of 

e >udcr of Clowys, of Gyngcre, of Graynys of Perys, of 
uery a porcyon. c 1440 Douce MS. 55 xxxix, Cast, .broth 
and water and wyn of everiche a quanttt®. 1485 Caxton 
Paris V. 16 Goo ye eueryche under that bancr that he 
wyl mayntene. 

III. Combinations. 

f 9, Every other. — Each other : used as a re- 
ciprocal pronoun. (In early use every is subj. and 
other obj. ; later the phrase appears as a com- 
pound.) Obs. 

X154 O. E. Chron an. 1135, A 2 uric man sonc neuede ober 
)>e mihte. cn 75 Lamb. Horn. 7 We luuien ure cfrcc oocr 
us bi-twenen swa we weren broore, c 1365 Chaucer L. G . 
^.719 Tisbe, 7 v he name of everych gan to othyr sprynge. 
c 1306 — Pars. T. 228 The lovyng children. . w olden everych 
of hem eten other if thay ini^hten 14x3 Lydg. /Y&r. 
Smote v. xiv. (1483) 105 They saiden graces wonder ioyfully 
takyng eueriche other by the hand. 1394 K.yd Comelto v. 
in Hazl. Dodsley V. 24a They ran at cver-each other hand 
and foot. 

10. Every one. (In 16 - 1 7 th c. the form everych 
one was often divided every chone.) 
t a. adj. = sense 1 a. Obs. 

1508 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke 103 b, Euery one man 
ouent to be neighbour to an other. 

d. adj . absol. (e vri wtrn). With reference to a 
sb. or pron. going before, which it usually dis- 
tributes ; or followed by of. Often incorrectly with 
pi. vb. Sometimes = p!ach (of two things). 

c ta*5 Ancr. R. 18 UlesciS ou mid euerichon of Seas gret- 
unges. c 1250 Gen. If Ex. 185 Ilk kinnes erf, and wrim, 
ana der .And euerilc on in kindc good, c 1320 R. Brunnk 
Medit. x 32 With hym hey ryse cvcrychc-one c 1380 Wyclif 
Set. Wks. 111 . 50a Evere ilk one of [wse parties i* Jk> 
*ame Gods body, f 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 48 Weschulen 
foondc euery-cnoon. c ufio Tqwneley Myst . iai He com- 
maundes you everilkon, To Hold no kyng bot hym alon. 
1503 She/ A. /Calender x\v\\,l shall them soon vanquish every 
chone. a 1333 More On the Passion Wks. 1389/1 To hauc 
hadde theym taken and slayne euerye chone. X5B8 Kino tr, 
Canisiuf Catech. 216 The sinne of Adam.. is in al men, 
ane seueral and peculiar ainne in euerilk ane. 1607 Topsell 
Four/. Beasts (1673) The under lip five, every one of 
the cheeks ten. ten Bible Num. xvl. 3 All the Congrega- 
tion arc holy, euery one of them, a x68o Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. 14 What wc everyone can suear. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. Prcf. 89 Every one [of these Passages] are true. 

o. fron. (eVri,wim). Everybody ; sometimes 
written as one word. The pron. referring to every 
one is often pi . : the absence of a sing. pron. of 
common gender rendering this violation of gram- 
matical concord sometimes necessary. 

a iumk Ancr. R. 252 Muchel ncod is ^ct euerichon holde 
mid ooer, mid blsie bonen. c 1300 Cursor M. 10047 (Trin.) 
pe chastite of pis lady Ouercomep. .Gredines of eueruchon. 
* 3«7 Tre visa Higden (Rolls) VII. 125 Euerichon loked to 
hym self. xo6 Skelton Magnyf 1055 Cryst save everych- 
one. 13*6 f. Heywood Spider $ F. A iij, Tyll everic one 
had mocked everichonc. 16M Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 
Pref, The Difficulties .. 01 every one. 173* Berkeley 
Alciphr. iv. 6 21 Every one knows that analogy is a Greek 
word. 1733 Johnson tr. Lobo’s Voy. 99 Every one Sacrifices 
a Cow or more, according to their different Degrees of 
Wealth or Devotion. 1870 Dasrnt Eventful Life (ed. 4) 1. 
x Every one had made up their minds that I was to be one 
thing, and I came out another. 187* Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
1 . 479 Those familiar words, .are in tne mouth of every one. 
1877 W. H. Mallock New Rtpub, (2878) 94 Everyone then 
looked about them silently, in suspense and expectation. 

11. In parasynthetic derivative*, as every-eoloured. 
1744 Thomson Spring 736 The Peacock spreads His 
every-colour’d Glory to the Sun. 

12. Combined with adverbs, as Evebyhow, 
Everywhere, etc., and with substantives, in which 
the combination is usually written as one word, 
the sense of the substantive being weakened; as 
Everybody, Everything, etc. 

13. The form ever each, surviving in archaistic 
use till 16 th c-, waa corrupted into every each , which 
often appears in late editions of 15 th c. texts (where 
the originals had evereche, everych , or the like), 
and hence has occas. been used arch, by recent 
writers. 

1432 Lydg. Bochas 1. xix. (2554) 35 b. Sampson . . toke 
their (foxisl talles knit them twein ana twein And amid 
euery eebe ne set a fire-bronde. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. 
i. in Ashm. (1652)21 Everic each of Four® were Gold and like 
a Knight. 1969 Maplet Gr. Forest 29 And eueiy ech® 
moment at death his nod and beck. *607 Topsell rour/. 
Beasts (2673) 275 Every each other day he auffereth one 
sickness or other. 1609 C Butler Fern. Mon. viL (1623) 
R iij, But for the most part they die euery each one. 1834 
Malorf s Arthur 2. xxvii. (2826) I. 49 Every each of them 
[1470 everyche of hexnl did him homage. 1864 Munby in 
Once a Week 26 Nov., Now every each hath pass’d the bar. 
Every, obs. var. of Ivory. 
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Ererybodj (e’varl-,, ev*rl,bpdl, -b*Mi), pron. 
[Comb. of Kvkky and Body in the sense (now obs. 
in literary use) of person. Formerly written as 
two words: cf. Any bod y.] Every person, every 
one. Everybody else : every other person* Some* 
tidies incorrectly with pi. vb. or pron . 

c *430 Ld. Bkrnkrs Artk. Lyt. Bryt. 985 Every® body® 
was in theyr todgynges. 1580 Sidney A re ad i a it. (1613) » $6 
Now this kina did keep® a great house, that euerie body 
might come and take their meat freely. i6eo Horst Subsec. 
477 To take vpon him the disciplining of euery body for 
their erroure. *69* T. H[alu] Are. Netu Invent, p. lxxxvii, 
That which is every body’s work is no body’s, syto Bp.rkk- 
ley Prim. Hum. Kmnvl. | 97 Time, place, ana motion . . 
are what everybody knows. *715 Df. For Fam. Instrmt. 

I. L (1841) 1 . 10 Do not everybody else love him? 1759 Bp. 
Warburton Lett. (1800) 280 Every body else I meet with 
are full ready to go of themselves, c 1817 Hoao Tales <t Sk. 

II. 106 Gilbert was every body’s body. i8ae Byron Wks. 
(1840) IV. 298 Every body does and says what they please. 
i860 Tv NDAL.L Glac. I. xi. 72 What I suppose has been ob- 
served, .by everybody. 1866 Ruskin AM. Dust v. (1883)82 
Everybody seems to recover their spirits. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 119 He was ever on the alert, to impart of 
it [knowledge] to everybody else. 

Everyday (e’VOri r , e*vri,dri, e:\Ti, d^*\ sb. 
and a. [Combination of Evert and Day.] 

A. sb. f a. Each day in continued succession, 
b. dial. A week-day, as opposed to Sunday. 

**374 Chaucer Booth. 11. ii. 3 3 O |>ou man wher fore mak- 
es! pou me giltv by bin* euerydayes pleyn>ngcs. 1888 
IC 1 . worthy IV. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., Oh 1 I keeps they 
for Sundays, I don’ put 'em on 'pon everyday*. Mod. \ c. 
Ask him for an every.day, he cannot come on a Sunday. 
Sunday and every-day arc alike to him. 

B. aftrib.y passing into adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to every day, daily ; also, 
pertaining alike to Sundays and week-days. 

1647 Saltmarsh Spark. (//✓»>> (1847) 170 His fulness lives 
in an eternal every-day sabbath, while some live in liule 
more than . . one day in the week. 1648 Hammond Wks. 
IV. (1684) 508 An every-day care for the drying up of the 
great fountain of Lcprosie in the Heart. 1796 Lamb Lett, to 
Coleridge in Life ii. 16, I am henrtily sir k of the every -day 
scenes of life. 1804 Bp. Lincoln in (J. Rose’s Diaries (i860) 
II. 85, I do not doubt but you want constant every-day 
debaters. 1857 Livin«. atonic Trav. Introd. 6 note. Make 
religitgi the every-day business of your life. i86x K10. 
Nightingalk Nursing 95 The everyday management of a 
sick room. 1880 Mi'iuhkad tr. Instit.Gaius sqi Voluntary 
sale of a slave was of everyday occurrence. 1888 F.lwoki ii y 
IV. Somerset Word-bk. s.v..An * every-day hor*»e’ is one 
that can work all the week long . . not like a Parson’s 
horse, which can only work Sundays. 

2. Of articles 01 dress : Worn on ordinary days 
or week-days, as opposed to Sundays or high- 
days. Also fig. Every-day self. 

163a Massinger City Madam 1. i,’Few great ladiea going 
to a masque, .outshine our’s f fashions] in their cvcry-day 
habits. * 8®4 Miss Mitford Village Ser. t. <1863) 315 The 
every-day ribbands were coloured. 1840 Dickkns Old C. 
Shop xiii, Mr. Quilp invested himself in his every-day gar- 
ments. 1883 Hi H. Kane in Harped s Mag. Nov. 945/3, I 
seemed to have left my every-day self in the. .vestibule. 

3. To be met with every day ; common, ordinary. 
Of persons and their attributes : Commonplace, 
mediocre, inferior. Also every-day -world adj. 

a *763 Shknstonk (T.), Things of common concern . . make 
no dignt impression on everyday minds. 1781 Johnson 
/,. P. % A ken side , This was no every-day writer. *791 Bos- 
wrli. Johnson (1831) IV. 19 Every-day knowledge had the 
most of his just praise. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 202 Persons 
of no every-day powers and acquirements. 1845 J. H. 
Nfwman Ess. Developm. 349 Her eveiy-day name.. was 
the Catholic Church, *®47 Alb. Smith Cnr. Tadpole xxxii. 
(1879) 377 [She] had shrunk from the cvcry-day people in the 
parlour of the public-house. i86b Burton Bk. Hunter $The 
vulgar everyday- world way of putting the idea. x868 * ri k- 
man Norm. Cong. (1876) II. viit. 287 Treason is spoken of as 
an everyday matter. 1871 Mad. Simple 's Invest, iv, People 
who have a cook, .ought not to dine like everyday folks. 
Iiencc Svarydayneas. rare . 

1840 Lowrli. L<n*e Poet. Wks. (1870) 8a The every day- 
ness of this work-day world. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 
4* Ins. xxiv, Nice, jolly every-day ness. 

+ E*veryddal. Obs. [Combination of Every 
and Dbal.J 

1. as sb. Kvcry part, the whole, every point in 
particular. 

1297 R- Glouc. (1724) 35 For my god heo louede me, & now 
he habbek euery deL c 1330 R. Brunnb Chron, (18101 78 A 
message. .Tetd William eueridele of Malcolme robberie. 
1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Smvle iv. xxxvi, (1483) 83 The fecte ben 
the oases that beren euerydcle. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de 
W.) 1. xx. 54/a As they saye one holy prayer may chaunge 
euery dele. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xx, The straungc kynge. . 
understode euery dele of the mater. 

b. subjoined to a sb. or sb. pron. ; emphasizing 
the totality of the object : Every whit, every part 
(of it) ; shading off into the advb. use a. 

c tuo Bestiary 345 Forwerpen pride curil[c] del. so hert 
do8 hise homes. 1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 408 An quoynte 
tour hii let® make eueryldel of tre. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 
tl. i. 31 She bat jit couereb hlr and wymplep hir to ober folk, 
ha)> shewed hir euerydel to pe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
102/1 Thenne s&ynt John toke the cuppe. .and drank® it of 
euerydel®. 1160 School-ho. Women 787 in Hoxl. E. P. P. 
IV. 135 Thy beasts, thy goods and thy children all Be dead 


IV. 135 Thy Seasts, thy goods and thy children all Be dead 
and went now euery deale. 

2. as adv. In every part, in every respect ; en- 


both day & nyght nykerly sett euerilk dele, c 1400 Sort done 
Bab. 314, I have axpied everydele Howe ihai shalle olle be 
betrayed®, c 1473 Parfenov 914 I her coumer* loged . , 
Insyde tentes ful lair eueridel. 1^97 Hr. H ai 1 Sat. in. vh. 49 
If that semblance suite not euerie deale. 1714 Gay Shcph. 
Week v. 79 There ev’ry dcalc my Heart by Dive was gam’d, 

Evtryhow (e vari r ,e’v ri,han‘,<ii/t>. rate . [See 
Every 13.] In every way. 

1837 Hawthornt Awn. Note-bks. (1879) f. roe Crags, 
all shattered and tossed »l>out c\ cry how. 1880 Athenseum 
34 Apr, 529 The walking tour Mas got through every how 
but on foot. 

tEverylik#! adv. Obs. txc. dial. Also 5 
everelike, -yllyke, -ylyche. [f. Evkk + Elikk, 
though probably looked upon as *- Every 4 - I.irk. 1 
Ever in like fashion; continually; in later dialectal 
use, from time to time ; at intervals. 


a 1400-40 Alexander 340 pe ious out he wrengis. Erne till 
exor/i*e& ethis euer elike, Ibid. 727 (Dublin MS.) That obor 
wy for hys werkei wepys cueryllyke. c 1400 Chnm. Vilod. 
2164 ?ct almys.dede and fastvng he dude evcrylvcho con. 
tinuefle. i8s< Robinson W nitty Gloss, s.v., They kept 


tlnuelle. . l8 5 S Robinson //’ 
playnig the music every like. 
Every one : see Evei 


1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) 31 1 Everywhere and every- 
when a man has to * pay with his life ’. 189a I.yn< ii 7 heo. 

Trin. xi. 208 Every when and every where SwoetcM flowers 
welcome are. 186a 0 • Rev. Apr. 435 Religion .must lie 
with us everywhere and everywnen. 

SrtXVWhinot (c vari,-, c*vri t hwe ns), adv. 
tare. ff. Evrry 4 - Whence on analogy of Every- 
where.] From every direction. 

( 1800 Kosrfti 1 Wks. II. 458 They all come at his summon- 
ing Ever>a hence both far And near. 

Everywhere (c vari,- ,eVri,hwc*j) , adv. [repr. 
two distinct ME. compounds. 1. Fi'er-ywhere, f. 
Ever + Ywhkrk (OE. gehwnr) anywhere, every- 
w here. 3. Ei'ety-whete, f. Evkry (ME. tverilk) 
4- VVliERK. Formerly often written separately.] 

1. In every place; also in nariowcr sense, in 
every part (of a limited space, of a liook, an 
author’s writings, etc.). 

a ia®5 A ner, A', suo Auh je cucrihwar, hwarse ich go 
i ... . 1 swufteAt for8, bilruue Je be lengure. a imJ Leg. Nath. 681 

S y Gloss, h.v., 1 hey kept pi Joofmun & ti law erd. is init te eaucrihuer. a 1300 


nment im rrancej ih believed to sec every thing, low j almagk cserni, in / ne t oice vorK) an June, n. 

every thing, and provide for every thing. 1879 hymn has wings, and can fly everywhither. 

ld Guide to Eng. Lit.. Mixed Ess. 180 Everything, || Sv680U6< Obs. rare~~'. [OV*. tvtschif v mod. 


tirely, wholly. 
e 1373 Lay Fol 
*VOL. III. 


'oiks Mass-bk . (MS. B.) 526 Make my loue, 


Every one : see Every 10. 

Everything (e-var,-, e-v*ri,J>iQ>, pron. 

1. A combination of Every (sense 1) and Thing. 
As in anything \ somelhittg t nothing , the subst. 
clement has usually no definable meaning, the 
compound being equivalent to a neuter absol. use 
of the adj. The distributive sense etymologically 
belonging to the word is often absent, its force 
lieing merely collective; bonce it is the curnnt 

j substitute for all (absol \ alt things , which in 
, most contexts arc now somewhat formal. Often 
followed by adj., as everything good — 1 all that is 
good*. Formerly written as two words; this is 
now rare, cxc. where the two words are used with- 
out modification of sense. 

1 e 1385 Chaucer L.G. IV. ^8 Prol. % In noble corage oglite 
been And weycn ruciyihing by equytcc. c i^oGene. 

rydes 4 Wyie and manly picuyd in euery thyng. 1567 j. 
Hanford tr. Fputetus 2 b, In euery thing ..which thou 
louest,thou mmt dill gently consider the qunhtie. x 600 Siiaks. 
A. V. /-. n. vn. 166 Sans teeth, sans eyes, snns taste, sans 
euery thine. 1671 Wilkins Nat. Kelig. 1. ii, Every thing 
is endowed with such a natural Principle, whereby it is 
necessarily inclined to promote its own preservation and 
well being. x68x Drydi-n Abs. 4 Aihit. 1, 548 Zimri. . was 
everything by starts nnd nothing long. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. x8« F 8 Among the sons of learning, many 
seem to have thought of everything but themselves. 1796 
Janr Austen Pride 4 Pirj. xxvii, Every thine however 
went on smoothly. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Rug. IV. 567 She 
had not. .his partialitylor everything Dutch and for every- 
thing Calvinistic. 1837 Bulklk Civ it it. I. ix. 572 The 
government [in France] is believed to sec every thing, 
know every thing, and provide for every thing. 1870 M. 
Arnold Guide to Eng. Lit.. Mixed Ess. 180 Everything, 
surely, depends upon what the lesson is. 

b. as predicate, characterizing something as 
of supreme importance, colloq. 

Mod. Be sure you are in good tune ; that is everything. 

2. sb. rare in sing.\ in pi. humorously. Things 
of every kind. Also fnonce-use) quasi-tf^. ; nnd in 
comb., evety thing-makcr. 

170 7 Mrs. A. M. Rknnktt Beggar Girl (1813) V, Miss 
Wafsinglmm was. . the most accomplished, the most sensible, 
the most every thing woman could be. x8oa Beni ham 
Wks. (1842) X. 390 It is against my habits, my principles, 
my everything, to projiose it to him. a 1845 lloon To Mr. 
Malthas iii, T here are . . too many every thing-makers. 1863 
Dickens Mut. Fr. i. iii, But to be sure there were rum 
cverythings. 1884 Ruskin in Pall MallG. 3 Dec. 3/2 Patent 
cverythings going of themselves everywhere. 

Everyway (e-vorir, e-vTi,w<d), adv. [Cf. Al- 
way, Anyway : sometimes written as two words.] 

1. a. In every manner or way; in every direc- 
tion. b. In every respect. 

a. 1570 I.kmn* Mamp. 197 F.ueryway, omni vtodo , 
quauis. 1580 Barpt Alv. E 376 Square euerie way, quo- 
quo versus quadratum. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I, 
398 A Deity residing in the midst of an universe, infinitely 
extended every way. X878 Browning La Saisiaz 34 The 
everyway external stream, 

b. 160* Siiaks. Jut. C. iv, iii 54 You wrong me every 
way : You wrong me Brutus. 1613 Bf.dwrll Moham. hup. 
11. f 57 The contrary. . opinion U euery way without any shew 
of probability. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones iv. ii, Her mind 
was every way equal to her person. x8a8 Cahiylk Misc. 
(1857) I- A wide and everyway most important interval. 

quasi-ew'/’. i6«8 Hakewill in Usshedt Lett. (1686) 390 
Sir Thomas Bodley. of whose . . every way sufficiency, 1 
have had a long trial. 

2. Comb, (nonce- wds.) 

*788-74 Tuckkr I-t. Nat . 0853) I. 475 A clock .. with 
every way-multiform-exquisitely-mechaniCAl circumstances 
belonging to it. 1841 7 . T. Hewlett Parish Clerk III. 
330 Every-way-at-once-uh eyes. 

Hence Eve ry w ay n o— (nonce-7vd.) t the quality 
of extending in every direction. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv, 103 His everywayness or 
immensity is the same. 

t Ev eryway! , adv. Obs. [Every + ways advb. 
genitive. Cf. Anyway*.] In every direction. 

1398 Triviea Barth. DeP, R. iv. iv. (1493) 8s The bodies 
euery wayes ben grete bye and long® and brod«\ 

Ererywhen (ewari,-, cVrijhwem). adv. [f. 
Every 4- When ; on analogy of everywhere.] At 
all timet, always. 


Cursor M. 5567 (Ghtt.) Ouernll his kingrithe eurrilk-unnr 
(t* 1340 Trim, euery where 1. c 1440 Ibid 18001 (Trin.) What 
manor is bat ihesus pat werrep on )>e euerywhorc. 1413 
Lx ini, Pilgr. Sovde in. x. (1483) 56 Surhc noyse am* 


L\ih;. Pilgr. Aowte m. x. (1483) 56 Surhc noyse and crye 
euciv where sownyd alias, c 1390 Makiomk Faust. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 85/1, I may be here and there and everywhere. 
x66a Sru iinc.h.. Ong. Smr. hi. ii. ft 18 Morion . . must be 
alike everywhere in ill matter ). 169® E. Wai ki r Fputetus' 
Mor. xiv, You’ll find th’ Avenues guarded ev’ry where. 

Man 1. Iultod., I every-wbeie use 


Mor. xiv, You’ll find th’ Avenues guarded ev’ry where. 
1748 H amti 1 v Observ. Man 1. Iiiliotl., I every-wbeie use 
these Words in the Senses here ascribed lo them. 1830 
M'C’orii Div. (>ovf. 1. ii. (1874) 39WC discover eserywbeie 
signs of littleness and restlessness i860 Ts ndai l it/at . 1. 
xix. 136 The horirontal stiatification iscveiywhere beauti- 
fully shown. 1873 J own r Plato (ed ai I. 116 Irresistible 
here, as everywhere in Plato, in his intellectual superiority 

1 2. quabi-m^. All-pervading. Obs raie~ l . 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 .Setv. 31 Eternity is said to be an 
everlasting now, and immensity as an every where 1 Icave- 
lesness. 

Hence IvirywherenMi, ubiquity, omniptc- 
scnce. rate. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Sefr>. 33 Neither of them would 
come any neaier to everlamingncss, or evnywhereness, than 
the shortest and the least do. 1839 Baii i y Festus xx.(t848) 
70/ 1 Poetry is not confined to books, F01 the creative spirit. . 
hath God’s cvcrywhereness. 

Every while, whit : see While, Whit. 
Everywhither (e vari,., e v’ri,hwi ffaj), adv. 
[f. Every 4* Whither; in ME. |>erb. f. Ever 4- 
Ywhithrr.] In every direction. 

* 398 . rRKUAA Barth. De P. R. iv. Iv. (1495) 85 The moost 
mater is oliedyent that Rtretchyth itselfe euery whyther and 
moost vpwarde. 1831 Camlvi.k Stef ling 1. viii. (16721 48 It 
was talk .xpreading everywhither in inextricable currents. 
1888 1 'almagk Semi, in The Voire (N. York) aft June, A 


F. Me hi) «■ Pr. ci'cscat'.— L. episiopatus y f. epi- 
scoptts bishop.] A ( French) bishopric. 

* 47 S Rk. Noblesse 34 Withe thre evesrmes depid diocesis 
and citees in the saide duchie. 

Evea o, obs. form of Eaveb. 

t Evilft, v. Obs. [OE. efesian , efsian, f. efes % 
Eaves ; the original sense must npn. have been 
1 to cut the tlmtcA at the eaves of a building r (cf. 
caves-knife) ; but all the known OE. examples 
have the wider sense ‘to clip*.] Irons. To cut, 
clip (a person’s hair, the coat of an animal, a tree, 
etc.) ; to cut short the hair of (a person). 

c 1000 /Elpri r Gram. xxvi. (Z.) 157 Ic efesixe o 65 ® ic scere 
seep o$8e hors. <11113 Auer. R. 398 Absaloncs xchcne 
wliie, bet asc oftc ase me euesede him me soldo his euesungc 
— l>co her )>e me kerf of— uor two hundred nule* of Rcolurc, 
r xjoo Marina 64 in Horxtmann Ltg. 1. 172 A robe he dude 
hire a non, Ant euesede hire ase a mon. c 1313 Giois W. 
de Hib/esw. in Wright Voc. 144 Monti top vu* pri entaiicry 
[Gloss., evese my cop), ctyys Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt 184 Wat/ 
dieted ai vmlie-torne, a-bof his elbowes. c 1304 P. PI. 
Crede 166 Orche^ardes and crbcrcs euesed well efene. 

Eveslng, var. form of Eavfrino, Obs. 

t B*V0*O ng. Obs. [f. Eve sb.i -f Song.] 

1. « Evensong i a; also gen. (peril, trattsf) a 
song sung at eventide. 

a ia®3 After. R. 22 Efter euesong anonriht siggeS ower 
Placebo, c 1090 Lives Saints (1887) 66 He bi gan one 
saurne of etiesongue. c 1300 St. Brandan 314 ‘I he foweles 
tho hit eve was, bigonne here cvesong. *389 in Png. Gtlas 
(1870)121 pe sccunde liclle of b« Euesong of scint Peter. 
xam E. Cleke in Four C. hug. Lett. 5 He seith matyns 
of Our Lady and evexong. 

2. Short for 1 evensong-bell*. 

*393 Langl. P. PL C. vn. 396 Bargcynes and beucreges by- 
gunne to aryxe, And setyn so til euesong rang. 

3 . attrib. 

c *315 Shorfham 87 Of the crouche he wa* do At eve- 
sanges oure. 1387 Trkvtsa Higden (Rolls) VII. 243 pe 
bataille dured from underne of j>® day to cue song tyme. 
1460 Ly beaus Disc. (Kalb.i 1474 From pe our of prime Till 
hit was cvcsong time To fijte b«y wer pro. 

tEveit. Obs. Forms : 1 sefest, »f«t, »flet, 
efamt, 3 oveat, -1st, ? eust, oust- Cf. Eft sb.' 1 
[OK. afest, ace. to Sicvers for */rfist y f. of- ( » Of, 
( ier. ab) from, away from 4- 1st ^see Este sb.) ; cf. 
Gcr. abgunst. ] Envy, malice. 

a xooo Cynewulf Elene 496 p»t hie for mfwtvm tmicyl- 
digne..feore beneddon. c 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixix. 4 Heora 
aeistu eac ealle sceamien, a xjoo Cursor M. *8552 (Gmt.) 

44 
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pe prince* als hi* ful fa* wit! < 5 U\t l p* initrf enst ; Cotton, 
oust, printed wv*] and inch nuain hi* rai. Ibid. 23*38 (Edin. 
MS.) In ntjie ant! client I printed cne«»t) and Hcheri. JHd. 
33979 (Edin.) Jtei )*»t war Hid of euint [printed enist). 
S*T6"ltAt« Obs. exc. foci. [f. Eve sb. * + Star.] 
- Evening star. 

c 13514 Cnu’< fr Boethius f. v. 33 cuestcrre eaperun. .is 
pale by be niorwe at )>e ryiynge ofpe sonne. 1387 'I'm vm 
Hidden (Rolls) I. 301 This Spayne. .beet somtyme of Hes- 
ter a, the cue sterre. c 1440 Promp. Part*. 144 Kvestcrrc, 
< v /r; u\, tester, 1691 En. Taylor Behmcns The os. Philos . 
w. 3i Mann Astral Spirit, culled his Prophetick Evester. 
1878 Browning Potts Ctotsii xii, There peered May's 
earliest eve-star. 

t Eve’stlgate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. Pvcstigtit-us, 
pplc. f. e out + vestigare to track, discover. Cf. 
Investigate.] Ivans. To seek out, search after, 
follow in the track of. 

1656 8s in Blount Glossogr. 1791-1800 in Baii fv ; hence 
in Chaio, etc. 

Hence rtlgated fpL a. Bvft stigatlon, a 

searching out, an investigation. 

1773 Asii, Evestigated, searched out. 1658 Phillips, Eves- 
tigathn, an earnest seeking after. 1791-1800 in Rah fv. 

Evet(e, evett, obs. ff. Kpt sb. 
t E vibrate, V. Obs. rare. [f. I.. fribrdD pnl. 
stein of fribrdre, f. /•- out 4 vibnlre to brandish : 
see Vibrate.] a. intr. To shake, tremble, b. 
turns. To brandish (a sword>; to hurl (a missile! ; 
in quot. fig. 

. *S ?3 Sri’BBLS Anat. Abus. 63 Doe not his handes and all 
his bodie cuihrate, quaucr, and shake. 16*3 6 Oxkfram 
buibrate, to diakc. 1680 H. Moult A Poe a l. Apex. 190 
'l'hat wonderful contrition of heart, that the word of God 
makes, \*hen it U sincerely and powerfully evthrntcd against 
the Enemies of his Kingdom. 

llcncc fBvibration [i»ee -ation], the action of 
brandishing, a quick movement. 

1644 H. Vaughan Settn. ?o Dost thou stay the loose 
fvihiations and glances of the eye? 1636 81 in Biount 
Glotsogr. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 

Evlck(e, var. form of Kvkck, Obs. 

Eviot (/vi kth v . ff. I.. evict* ppl. stem of 

frith toe, f. c- out + vinefre to conquer. 

'I'he etymological senses of the Lnt. word are 1, To conquer 
or overcome completely (A having merely an intensive force ; 

3. To obtain by conquering or overcoming ; to recover by 
judicial means ; to gam or accomplish in spite ofobxtncles ; 

t lo overcome and expel; to eject by judicial process*, 

4. To elicit by force of argument, to prove. See Evince. J 

I. Law. 

1. trans. To recover (property or the title to 
property) of or from any one by a judicial process 
or in virtue of a superior title. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII , c. 39 Indent , Yf the seid advou- 
son.. after the acid. . apnropriacion be exicted and tuken 
from the said Abba* and Convent. 1541-9 Act 33 Hen. El It, 
c. 39. 9 54 If the said mauours .be recovered or euictcd out 
of or fiom the possession of eny suthe person by cn y hist 
or fotmer title. 13177 Hoi issued Chran, II. 145 Earle Hubert 
grained tothesaia John.. nil the right that he had in the 
tonntic of Granoplc, and whatsoever might he jjot and 
evicted in the same countie. 1601 F. Godwin Bf\. Eng. 118 
Jle euictcd the same Ithc island of Seales] in law. a 1S10 
IDxliy Theophrast. (1616) To Kdr., If the thing bought 
bee cuicted from the buyer, by reason the seller his posses- 
sion was not good. 1635 Sir R. Boyle Diary in Lt swore 
Papers Ser, 1. (1886) IVT8 t That [he], .should give sufficient 
securetie. to answer all the mean profitts if by law l should 
evict his tytle. 1800 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Eviction, 
If land is evicted, lieforc the time of pa> merit of rent on a 
lease, no rent shall be paid by the lessee. 1818 Cruise 
Digest \cd 3) IV. 434 If A. gives in exchange three acres 
10 It. for other three acres, and after wards one acre is 
evicted from B. . .the whole exchange is defeated, 
f b. ?To vacate, retire from. Obs. rare~ x . 

1530 in Rymer Ecrdera (i?ia) XIV, 373 The same Lord 
Cardinall shall not Resign Lcve Relese or otherwise Dis- 
charge or F.victe his Possession. 

2. To expel (a person) by legal process t of 
front , out of (land, etc.) ; also simply. 

1536 Hen. VIII, in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 124. II. 90 You have 
evictyd hy n of the possessyon of the same. 1579 Fenton 
( luiuiard . \. a wo’ *99 They had no conscience to cuict the 
iust owner out of the whole. <» 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist . Eng. 
(1636^ 5a Being, .euictcd by Law, of ccrtayne other parcel* 
of Land. 1790 54 A pot, S.-Sea Direct, in Strype Stew's 
Surv. (1754) II. \. xvii. 365/3 They had been evicted out of 
their estates however long enjoyed. 1787 Blackstonf 
Comm. II. 323 If, after an exchange of lands, .either party 
!>e evicted of those which were taken by him in exchange, 
through defect of the other’s title. 1809 1 omlinr Law Diet. 
s.v. Eviction , If a widow is evicted of her dower or thirds 
she shall be endowed in the other lands of the heir 1845 
M Culloch Taxation 11. Iv. f 3 Should it be sold.. the 
purchaser may be evicted by the wife or children. 

b. In recent popular use, esp. To eject (a tenant) 
from Ms holding. 

t86t Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. xxxiv. 429 The 
great landowners evicted their tenantry, who were thus 
thrown upon the country, houseless and landless, but free. 
1889 Daily Netvs 8 May 5/7 Two of the principal tenants 
on the estate, .were evicted. 

c. llencc transf To eject (persons) forcibly 
from any position. 

1876 Weiss W 7 /. Hum. 4 Shahs, i. 5 When a great freshet 
takes possession of a country and evicts the tenants of every 
hole, thicket, and burrow, there is an indiscriminate stam 
pede of the animals. 187ft Lady Hfrbkrt tr. IHi buses 
Ramble 1 ccii, 1^7 The new arrival* are the born antagonists 
of our enemies. They will evict them. 


II. General senses. 

+ 8. a. To conquer 'a country, etc.) ; to obtain 
by conquest. Obs. 

1980 Colton MS. in Froude Hist. Eng.( 1881) VI. 326 [The 
kingdom to be) evicted out of the hands of their own nation. 
1609 Warnfr Aib. Eng. Epit. (1612) 368 Edward . cuicted 
from the Danes the Prouincc of East* Anglin. 

tb. To overcome (an adversary, adverse cir- 
cumstances, etc.). Obs. 

184a G. Kglisham Forerun. Revenge 7 Meanes may be 
1 had to resist or evict the most violent neast that ever nature 
bred. *887 Waterhouse Eire Lond. 171 Their industry 
fortunated by God has made head against its misfortune, 
and evicted its cloud. 

+ 4. To extort by force. Obs. Cf. Evince 3 . 

1831 Chapman Caesar 4 Pompey iv. i, Your happy exposb 
tion . . Knicts glad grant from me you hold a truth. 1648 
( 5 . Danim. Ectog. v. 300 Rebell mouths (who speake noc 
truth, vnles Evicted 'hove their Rage) did then confesse Him 
master of y 1 fcild. 

J*5. a. To vanquish in argument or litigation ; 
to confute (a disputant!, refute (an opinion or 
arguments b. To convict or convince {of\. Obs. 

1591 Horsfy Trav. fHakluyt Soc ) App. 305 When by 
argumente they weare evicted, they pleaded mysunderstand- 
inge of the interpretore or coruptyoiic in the translation 
X594T. li. La Prwtaud Er. Acad. 11. 585 Before hce touldc 
haue cuicted Democritus of his foolish opinion. x6oi Dint 
Pathiv. Heaven Prcf. (1831) 77 This work doth sharply 
reprove and evict the world of sin. 1610 Barrougii Meth . 
Pliyuck 1. x\\. (1639) 50'l'herfore (as Johan mens saithi the 
eye hath seven unites , , Rut his opinion . . by sundry Ana- 
1 tomists hath lieen evicted, making nut only six. 1611 Smtn 
I heat. (it. Brit. \ it. (1614) 13/2 Canute toevict his flatterers 
I made triall of his Dcitie. 1660 R Cokf. Justice Vend. 5 
He. had need take great heed., least instead of, evicting 
! his adversary, he only acquires the repute of a light and 
I foolish man. 1730-8 Uaiii v dolio), Evict , to convince by 
I force of argument, etc. 

t 6 * To establish by argument, to prove. With 
simple obj. or obj. sentence ; also with inf or as 
with complement. Obs. ^ Evince 4 . 

1584 Fenner Def, Ministers (1587) 136 There are wonder- 
full cunning men on your side, it they can euict this. 1810 
C. Hampton Serin. 30 Which euicteth. .that there was one 
greater than the rest. 1614 Bp. Hali. Epist.\. ix, Let this 
stand evicted for the true and necessaric sense of the 
Apostle. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 231 That it is in its 
own nature laudable., is by some evicted by the authority 
of the Ancients. 1715 Cheyne Philos. Pnnc. Eelig. 1. (cd. 3) 
306 This nervous Fluid has never been discovered in live 
Animals . nor its necessity evicted by any cogent experiment. 
1799 Wodtcnv Corr. (18431 II. 683 Unless your fnend have 
more to evict them [papers] to be Mr. M ‘Ward’s than Mr. 
(ioodal's saying so. 

+ b. To settle ^a controversy) by a decisive 
argument. Obs. 

1581 J. Ifll H addons Anno, Osor. 447 It might seeme 
that we had alteadgcd sufficiently for thys matter, nndevit ted 
the controversy throughly. 1680 Jp r. Taylor Dm t. Dubit. 
I. it. vl Whether that argument docs evict the question. 

I Ience B'viot sb [cf. convict ], EvTotee' , an evicted 
tenant {rare). Evicting vbl. sb. (< atlrib .) and ppl. a. 

1886 Pall MallG. to Dec. i/a Not a penny of rent to be 
paid until the ‘evicts ’ were reinstated. 1879 Daily News 
31 Jan. 2/3 This I found tenanted by some people who., 
were considerably above the rank of the evictees. 1889 
Daily Neivs 8 May 5/7, 130 police accompanied the evict- 
ing party. 1883 Kawcf.tt Pol. Econ. it. vii. 337 Assassination 
was the retribution with which the cottiers of Ireland not 
unfrequently punished an evicting landlord. 

Evicted (/vi-ktdd) fpl. a. [f. Kvict v. a 
a. In various senses of the vb. b. Of a holding ; 
From which the tenant has been evicted. 

1604 J. Burges in W. Covell Ansiu, (1606) 156 Fnrre be it 
from vs for any mans cause to maintainc an cuicted errour. 
1883 Favncett Pol. Econ. it. vii. 337 For the evicted 
tenant would only be replaced by another tenant of the 
same character. *®74 Green Short Hist. vii. 4^5 The 
evicted natives withdrew sullenly to the lands which had 
been left them by the spoiler, 1888 Daily Nnvs 26 Sept. 
6/a This staying of the evictor's hand was due. .to the boy. 
rotting of evicted farms. 

Eviction (fvi kjan). [ad. L. frictidn-em, n. of 
action f. evinehr : sec Evict, Evince.] The action 
of evicting or + of evincing. 

I. 1 . 070 . 

1. The action of recovering or taking possession 
oflands or property by legal process. Cf. Evict v. i. 

1383 Stocker /Varres Lem* C. 11. 5 b, That reasonable 
satisfaction bee made, to the buyers and sellers of the Pos- 
sessions and Rentes aforesaied, in respect of their euiction. 
a 1610 Hbalky Theophrast. (1616) To Rdr., He is lyableto 
make good the euiction, who selleth for another as he who, 
etc. x8m F uller Ch. Hist. 111. ix. 9 23 The Title of the 
Foundation thereof, with the land thereunto belonging, 
were . . subject to eviction. 1753 Scots Mag. Mar. 137/a The 
eviction or destruction of a thing mortgaged, don’t extinguish 
the debt. 1809 Tomi ins Law Diet., Eviction, A recovery of 
lands, &c. by form of law. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

2. The action of evicting or dispossessing a person 
of property, etc. In recent use, esp. the evicting 
a tenant from Linds, houses, etc. Also atlrib. 

«i6*6 Bacon (J.), The pretorian court will set back all 
things, and no rexpeu had to eviction or dispossession. 
1818 Ckuiar Digest (cd. a) III. 333 A rent service is dis. 
charged by the exiction of the tenant out of the whole land. 
1881 Fawcktt/W, Ectm 11. vii. 237 Neither could the land* 
lord have recourse to eviction. 1884 Pae Eustace 69, I will 
get your father to order their eviction from the cottage. 
1889 Daily News 8 May 5/7 An exciting eviction scene 
occurred to-day on the property of I/>rd Inchtquin. 


fig. 1843 P«vNN* Sot*. Power Pari. App. 159 On the con- 
trary the people have a right of perpetual! eviction. 1691 
Br. Lloyd God's Disposing of King d. 1. 67 An eviction by 
the just sentence ot Goa, who thus put s him out of a 
Trust that he abused. 

II* Kfn. 

+ 3 . The action of conquering (a country, etq\ 
or of obtaining by conquest. Obs. 

x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 366 After the Euk- 
tion from the Scots of those Countries. *8tx Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. ix. xx. 931 King Henry,. was not vnwiiling, be. 
cause . . Britaine seemed clearcly past possibility of euiction. 
f 4 . a. The action or process of vanquishing (a 
person) in argument, or of confuting (an opinion) ; 
an instance or a means of confutation ; the con- 
dition of being confuted, b. Conviction (of an 
accused person). Obs . 

18x4 Hr. Hall Epist. tv. v, He hath ..counsels for all 
doubts, evictions for ail errours. 18x5 G. Sandys Trot*. 62 
AU euictions there, as elsewhere, depend vpon witnesses, 
1697 Bp. Hall Gt. Impostor 509 Wise men. whose wisdome 
is frequently imployed in the triall, euiction, dooming, of 
malefactors. 1849 Cases Consc. 111. v, Meere error makes 
not an herettek . . eviction and contumacy must improve his 
error to be heretical. 1651 Gatakkr in Fulled s Abel Rediv , 
Whitaker 405 He gratiled with . . Rainolds . . who had bin 
nibling . . at the Preface to his eviction of Sander* his 
Demonstration. X703 T. N. City 4 C. Purth. Pref. aa Upon 
Eviction I shall freely yield. 

f 5 . The action or process of eliciting or esta- 
blishing by argument ; demonstration, proof. Also 
an instance or means of j^roving ; an evidence, 
proof. Obs . Cf. Evict v. 0, Evince v. 4. 

x6sx W. Sclater Tythes (1633) A 1 b, Difficulty of euic* 
tion ariseth hence : first, that, etc. 1693 A. Gil Disc. Trinity 
214 Faith is said to bee . . an eviction or proofc of things 
hoped for, though they be not scene. 1653 H. Morp Conject. 
Cabbal. U713) 8a For further eviction, we may yet add, that, 
etc. 1878 CumvoRTH Intel!. Syst. 875 That these two Circles 
should continue thus, .i* a farther Eviction of a Providence 
also. x8o9 L’Esthange Fables 114 A Plurality of Voices. . 
carryes the Question in all our Debates, but rather as an 
Expedient for Peace than an Eviction of the Right. 17x5 
Young Centaur i. 22 It has ever been prejudicial to the truiKJ 
to labour at rational evictions of sacred mysteries. 1776 
G. Campwml Philos . Rhet. (1801) 1 . 1. iv. 82 The sole and 
ultimate end of logic is the eviction of truth. 

f Evi ctive, a. Obs. tare - 1 . [f. L. evict- (sec 
Evict v.) 4 -ive.] Tending to evince or pfbve ; 
demonstrative, conclusive. 

1694 Bp. Modntagu Cagg x. 75 Your texts .. are not 
evictive, nor convincing. , 

Evictor (ATktai\ Also ovicter. [f. Evict v. 
+ -oh.] One who evicts. 

a. One who expels the inhabitants from a 
country, b. One who evicts his tenants. O. A per- 
son employed to eject tenants from their holdings. 

18x6 Kkaiinge Trav, I. ib^Thcy [Moors of Spain] wcic 
as different too, from their conquerors and e vie tors as 
possible. 1885 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 3/2 One of the pitmen 
barricaded his door, and as the rvictors had no warrant 
to force it open the proceedings were suspended. 1885 
Manch, Exam. 20 Oct. 4 7 A crusade against those de- 
nounced us evicters and rackrcntcrs. 1888 Kenny in Times 
a Oct. 5/6 The Plan of Campaign, .is. .their [the tenantry’s] 

1 only, .protection against the hand of the evictor. 

Evidence (e*vid£ns), sb. Forms : 4-6 evi-, 
evydons, -nee, (5 hevy dense, 6 ©avedenoe, 
e wydence) , 4- evidence. [M K. evidence, a. F\ evi - 
dcnce , ad. L. evidentia , f. frident-em ; see Evi- 
dent. Cf. Pr., Sp. evideticia , It. evidenza . ] 

I. 1 . The quality or condition of being evi- 
dent ; clearness, evidentness. 

1664 Bovlr Oceas. Rrjl. v. iv. (1675) xto Certain Truths, 
that have in them so much of native Light or Evidence. . 
it cannot be hidden. 1885 Bunyan Holy Citle Pref. F.p. 
A iij, I should not have been able to speak, .so much as five 
words of truth with life, and evidence. 1677 Halr Print. 
Orig. Man. 1. ii. 63 They [our faculties] expand and evolve 
themselves into more distinction and evidence of themselves. 
1791-1800 in Bailfv. x88a Mivart Nat. 4 Th. (1885) 123 
So evident that we require no grounds at all for believing 
them save the ground of their own very evidence. 

b. In evidence [after F. en Evidence ] : actually 
present ; prominent, conspicuous. 

18. . Blachw. Mag., The sister whose presence she had re- 
lied on was not in evidence. 1873 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt.-cap 479 The faithful of our province raised the sum. . 
And so, the sum in evidence at length. Next step was to 
obtain [etc.]. t888 Ch. Timet 38 Dec. 1 153/3 The Broad 
Church school was more in evidence than at any previous 
Congress. 

t 2 . Manifestation; display. Obs. 

138a WvcLtF 2 Mace. Hi. 24 The spirit of altnivl God 
mode arete cuydence [Vulg. evident! anil of hi* shewyng. 
ci 430 Lydg. in Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (1808) 45 Doblettesof 
glass yeue a gret euidence, Thyng countirfct wyl faile at 
assay. 16x1 Bible Transl Prif, 5 Which hee performed 
with that euidence of great learning. 

II. That which manifests or makes evident. 

3 . An appearance from which inferences may be 
drawn; an indication, mark, sign, token, trace. 
Also f To take evidence : to prognosticate. To 
bear , give evidence : to afford indications. 

a xjoo Cursor M. 45x8 (Gfltt.) If ani man Fsc ware Coude 
telle to quat euidens It [Pharaoh's vision] bare, c 1391 
Chavcfr Astro l. Prol. x, I have perceived well by certeyne 
evidences theire ability to leme sciences, 1393 Gower 
Conf. I. 81 This horse . . was to Troie an evidence Of 
love and pee* for evermo, 139ft Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. 
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will. xxxix. 800 Ofte mcMl dial shall fjght takyth 

euydence and diuincth. . what shall befalle by sorowe othe 
by the joye that ihe horse makith. *530 Paim.ii. ei 7/a 
Evydence, declaring of a tliyngc. 1601 Cornwaiivls / ; x*. 
11. xxxi, r i'he creature* that glue u* earthly immortalitie 
(163a mortaliticl, whose chosen evidence is beauty. 1644 
Cjpmwell in Ellis Orig. Lett , 1. 16a III. 300 It had all 
the evidence* of an absolute Viciorie. *68i-8 Scoir Chr. 
Life (1747) III. 263 A plain Evidence that thi# God and that 
Angel 01 Jehovah were the name Person, 17*7 Die Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. ii. (18401 30* 1 give you this as an evidence 
of the difference in tnc kinds of magic 1846 Prescott 
Fet'd. fr Is. II. 11. i. 243 She every where afforded the evi- 
dence of faculties developed by unceasing intellectual ac- 
tion. 1856 Frouuk Hist , Eng. (1858) II. vii. 221 An 
opportunity was offered them of giving evidence of their 
loyalty, i860 Tvndall Glac. 1. xy. 99 A day. .was spent in 
examining the evidences of ancient glacier action. 1867 
Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 167 The country they wert 
traversing gave evidence of careful cultivation. 

b. In religious language : Signs or tokens of 
]XT9onal salvation. 

1758 S. Hayward Serin. xvi. 493 A person just entering 
upon eternity, .with his evidences all dark. 

+ 4. Example, instance (frequent in Gower . 
Also, To take (an) evidence . Oh, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3293 (Golt.) t>i* euyden* 1< ott. for- 
bisming] biheld Jus o^er. c 1377 Langi. P. PI. Ik x\. 499 
Go biforc ns a good baneoure, And hardy hem ]»at bihynde 
ben And }iue hem good euydcncc. 1193 Govv i r Con / C 1. $<> 
Whereof thou might take evidence To reule with thy con- 
science. Ibid. 111. 270 By this evidence lerne, How it is 
good, etc. 

6. Ground for belief ; testimony or facts tending 
to prove or disprove any conclusion. Const, for, 
of (the thing to be proved ),from, of (the source of 
testimony + To have evidence to say, etc. : to have 
good grounds for saying, etc. (For External , 
Internal , Moral, Probable Evidence, see these adjs.) 

e 1380 Wtu.ii- Serin. Scl. Wks. 11. 107 |>c ded is bat Crist 
dide ben utl.su spec l evydence |mt Crist is bob* God and 
man. — Sot. I Tits. III. 340 pel shuldcn haue cuydencc to 
seie bat God hub told |>em b>*« *393 Gowlk ( on/'. Ill 87 

'rheology . . yiveth evidence Of thing, which is nought 
bodclv. ?a 1400 Morte A rth. 286 Thus hafe wc evydens 
to aslce b« Emperour . . whute ryghtr bat he claymcs. 
c lias Wyntoun Cron. \m. xv. i6j Din Kyng [Edwartl b-*n 
fcyhnyd evydens As to dcclcrc hys Consensus. .Ouhat he in 
Scotland gert be dwnc. 1480 C’ax ion I)os< r. Eng. j 8 He 
maketh non euidence for in neyther side he trllcih what 
inoeueth him so for to sayc. 1310 Com pond. Treat. (1863) 
49 But it ought to be. .as we shall proue by open cuidcncc 
thorough goddes liclpc. 1594 Hooki.k Etcf. Pol. 1. iv.(i6n) 
10 Adoration, grounded vpon the euidence of the greatnesse 
of God. 1611 Biblk lltb. xi. x Now faith is. the euidence 
I1887 Revised assurance] of things not seen. i66» Stil- 
IINCI'I.. Orig. Sacr. in. i. § 7 Those who deny that there 
is a God, do asxeit other tilings on far less evidence of 
leason. 1736 Butler Anal. it. iii. Wks. 1874 I* *79 Its 
evidence not being so convincing and satbiactory, as it 
might have been. 1769 Junius Lett. v. 27 The plain evi- 
dence of facts is Bui>crior to all declarations. 1794 Pally 
Evid. (18251 IF 285 There is no evidence that any forgeries 
were attempted. 1809 Med. Jml. XXI. 359 Tnc truth., 
of which 1 can yet attest by living evidence. 1816 J . Swi 1 h 
Panorama Sc. <5- Art I. 457 'lhc evidence of si^ht is cor- 
rected by the judgment. 1846 Mu l Logic 1 if. am. § 1 Evi- 
dence Is not that which the mind does or must yield to, but 
that which it ought to yield to. 1878 Huxlfy P/tystogr. 
100 The weight of evidence appears stiongly in favour of 
the claims of Cavendish. 

+ b. An evidence ', something serving as a pi oof. 
Ohs. Cf. 8. 

1463 Bury //7//t(Camd. Soc.) 19 Thtnges wichc I grauntc 
. . expressyd as folwilh afiyr in writyng that here aftyr it 
may dc knowe for an euydence in the scid tabyll. 1478 
Paston Lett. No. 821 111. 234 Donne .. ffounde that tnc 
Duke off Suffolk was vcrryc patrone, whyche was (false, 
yitt they ded it (for an euydence. 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Si i. 
Addr. 3, 1 took the boldness to borrow that deservedly 
celebrated Name, for an Evidence to my Subject, a 1704 
Locke (J.), Cato Major, .has left us an evidence, under This 
own hand, how much he was versed in country affairs. 

0. Evidence or Evidences of Christianity , of the 
Christian Religion, or hiinply 7'he Evidences. 

(1690 Bis S. Brahi-ord The Credibility of the Chris- 
tian Religion, from its intrinsic Evidence.] 17x9 Entick 
(title) The Evidence of Christianity asserted. 1730 (title 
of posthumous work by Addison) The Evidences of the 
Christian Religion. 1794 Palky 1 title) Evidences of Chi 
unity. 1839 Mill Liberty (1866)63/2 There is no reasonable 
objection to examining an atheist in the evidences of Christi- 
unity. 1869 Bowen Logic ix. 39s The other half lof the 
Fallacy is found] in a treatise on the Evidences. 

III. Legal uses of 5. 

0. Information, whether in the form of personal 
testimony, the language of documents, or the pro- 
duction of material objects, that is given in a legal 
investigation, to establish the fact or point in 
question. Also, An evidence ~ a piece of evidence, 
phr. To bear , give in, give evidence. To call in 
evidence : to call as a witness. For Circumstantial, 
Parole , Presutnptive, Primd Facie , Verbal, etc. 
Evidence, see these adjs. 

*593“4 Act *9 Fen. VII, c. 4 The scid Justices shall 
awarae to the same persone so gevyng cvydem xjr. *333 
Brkndk Q. Cnrtius 114 Euery one of them geuing in eui- 
dence that they had spoken afore. 1394 Daniel Compt. 
Rosamond xcii, The bed that likewise pities in euidence 
Against my sotde. 1677 Hale Prim. Ortg. Man. 11. L 130 
The concurrent testimonies of many Witnesses, .make an 
evidence more conclude nt, 1683 Drydem Ded. Plutarch* s 
Lives ao They, .transported their evidence to another (coun- 


t» y] w here they knew jw a* vendible. 1707 Curia in Hush. 
•V irard. 143 To Iks call’d in Ev idem c concerning a Curiosity, 
that employ’d all the Great Men of his time, a 1714 Bi knli 
Onm Tune 1. 111. 415 'J’lte person he had sent lt» Mitchell 
guve a full evidence of the promises he had made him : but 
Sharp denied them nil. 1761-s Hi Mr Hist, Eng. App. i. 

I. 1^8 Want of discernment in judges, who could not discus* 
uti intricate evidence. 1794 AnetJ. U . Pitt I iv. 58 To find 
proper ev idcnce for convicting the offender, 1817 \V. Sklwyn 
Law Sisi Prim (ed. 4 1 11. 987 Prim A fat ie evidence of a 
publication by the book seller. 1837 Dickens P. Pus* Cities 

II. xii, Thcie was no getting over htsev idcnce. 1863 Royal 
Charter f 16 in Loud. I 11 iv. Calendar 1 1 866 * 25 Which 
Register shall !>c conclusive evidence that any person whose 
name shall appear thereon, is, .entitled to \ote. 

tramp. x6xi Bible Trans l. P*xl s So S Chrysostomc, 
that liued in S. Hieromes time, giucth euidence with him 
a 1719 Addison Evid. Chi. Relig. 11730) 23 They bear evi- 
dence to a histoiy in defetne o\ Christianity. *873 S» ri- 
vhnu Led. (Jrh. Test. 10 ’Their evidence is entirely inde- 
pendent of the later Greek copies. 

b. 1'hc evidence : the testimony which in any 
particular cause has been received by the couit 
and cntcied on its records. Similarly, To be or fro- 
dtnc in evident e : to be a part, or to produce an a 
part, of the evidence before the court, 

1817 W. i? 1 lvs vn Law A 7 a/ Priusf cd. 4 > 1 1. 959 ’l hc policy 
must be produced in evidence. t$6o Dickens Vniomm. 
Trav. via, The same incotrigible medical forefinger pointed 
out another passage in the cvidcttce. Mod. The document 
in not in e> idcnce. 

O. Statements or proofs admissible as testimony 
in a court of law. 

1817 W. Sli wyn Law Xisi Prius (ri\. 4) II. Index, I b*rt 
books, not evidence. Where decimation of wife ; and letters 
WTitten by Iter, urc evidence. Mod. What ft witness stales 
on hearsay is not evidence. My lord, 1 submit that this 
document is not evidence 

1 7 . One who furnishes testimony or proof; a 
witness. Sometimes colled. =*‘ witnesses.* Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1650 Hi* scarlet lust came evidence to 
swear That my poor beauty bad purloin’d Iiin ejes. 1605 
— J.car 111. \i. 37 I'll see their trial hr*t . Bung in the 
evidence. 1681 Trial S. Co/ledge 72 And did not you 
come to me and tell me, there was a noise of your being 
an Evidence. 1731 Conti. Mag. 218 The loidy Law Icy was 
sentenced to be imprisoned one month for spiriting uwaynn 
evidence. 176a Foote Orators 11. <1767' 50 Look upon this 
evidence, was he piescnt at Mr. Larson’s knockings. 18x3 
Si OTi Pevenl xlt, Two infamous and perjured evidences . . 
made oath to the prisoners’ having expressed themselves in- 
terested in the gicat confederacy of the Catholics. 

+ b. transf. A spy. Obs. 

1691 Solthlknl Sir A . Love v. i, Get you gone then, 
like an Evidence, behind the hangings. 

o. To turn King's (Queen's, States) evident c 
1 formerly also + To turn evidence), said of an 
accomplice or sharer in a crime : to offer himself 
as a witness for the prosecution against the other 
jtersons implicated. 

171s Db Foe Col. Jade (18401 79 One of the gang, to save 
bis own life, has turned evidence. 1865 H. Kinc.slev Htll- 
rars ijr B.w, 1 hate a c«»nvi< t who turns Queen's evidence, 
1886 Scicih e \, N Y ) VIII, 601 Mr. Burtlett (Tanning Paine 
comes into court, and, as htate’s evidence, gives the follow- 
ing testimony, tianp. 1889 l Lilly AW vs 35 Dec. 5/2 ‘J he 
Bishop might have been better cmplo>ed than 111 turning 
King’s evidence against the bcrnion on the Mount, 
to. A document by means of which a fact is 
established (sec quot. 16^8) ; esp, title-deeds. (In 
15 -16th c. often in collective sense ** * documents * ; 
sometimes with a numeral, as if mistaken for an 
actual plural. Cf. Evident.- Obs. exe. Ilist. and 
in legal formula’. 

a 1444 Paxton Lett, No. 38 1. 51 The evidences, .rcceyvcd 
of yow at >our la-st beytig at Norwich. 1465 Ibid. No. 5<*o 
It. 17^, 1 have put your evydens that com owte of the 
abbay in a seek and enscylyd nem under Ric. Call ys iseall. 
1465 Mann. <y Houuh. flap. (1841) 175 The same day 
Brume toke to Thumeton sertene hevydenxe of mvn, to take 
to James Hobard. 1301 Plumpton Corr . 151 All your new 
csvcdcnce by your father to |ohn Norton. 1305 in Eng. Gilds 
(i87o* 327A boxe w l iiij cwycfence w l iti other wretynges. 1435 
Co\ lrdall Jcr . xxxii. 14, I cliargeu Baruch .. to take this 
se.aled euydence with the topic. 1587 Hounsiikd Citron. 

III. 938 A poore woman be*ought him to declare what he 
had doone with cuidcnccs of hirs. 1394 Mirr. Polity ( 1599) 
I ij f All the farmer*, .were murthereu. .tlicir goixls spoiled, 
their euidences burned, their houses raided. *6x8 Cokl On 
Lift. 283 a ; Writinga vndcr scale, as Charters and Deeds, and 
other writings without scale, a* Court Holies, Account*, 
and the like . . are called Euidence*. a 167s Wood / ife 
(1848) X42 He began to peruse the evidence* of Oriel toll, in 
their treasury. 1706 in Phillips <ed. Kersey). 18x8 Cri isi. 
Digest (cd. 2) IV. 327 The next tlause usually inserted . . 
i*, ‘together with all deeds, evidences, and writings'. 1873 

J. T. Fowllr Ripon Ch. Aits (Surtees) Pref 5 A book of 
evidences relating to Obits kept in Ripon Minster. 

9 . Comb. 

*8sy-8 Bentmam IVhs. (1843) X. 384 You might goon to 
examine evidence of the character of the evkiente-gtver. 
*8x8 C. Wordsworth A'. Chas. /. X03 A more visionary 
piece was never sketched by the pencil of a determined evi- 
dence-maker. s8is R. Southey in Q. Rev. XLVII.500 
Jurymen are not the only persons who, upon occasion, can 
show themselves evidence-proof. 

Evidence (e-yid6n*\ v . [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. Of things : To serve as evidence for ; 
to attest, prove. Rarely intr. To evidetu e to. 

a 1619 Fotherby Athcom. 11. xii. | 2 (1622) 334 The testi- 
tnonie of neither of them . . doth so euidence tnc matter, a* 
the thing* thenruelue* doe. 1637 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 1 
Worcestershire . . Kent, and many other parts . . can suffi* 


j ciently evidence the profit* of Orchard* 1690 Linn Ear 
j 4 Progr. QuaiiOi s 1*834* 57 Hi* bclitt'loui at Deib)..dld 

I t uhumluntly cv idcnce it. 1741 \’ouni, A 7. / h. v 11 sjh Fieri • 
passion*, presage a nobler night, And evidence our title to 
the *kic*. Hai iiwhl hvid. Chr. 97 Occuricttccs tvt 

dcticing the dtv itiity of Christ. 1875 I.ykm. Pi tin . inol. 'cd 
I * a • II. it. xxvtti. 88 1'tic liilUidc* . . were inu«h shaken, as 
1 evidenced by the many bare jtatchea with which they wctc 
j checquered 1885 Cloud Myths .4 Dr. 1. iv. 68 '1 he mrv i\a! 

1 of grammatical form* common to the AiyAti Ancestor*., 
evidenced to one parent primitive specih. 

2. Of |>crsons : To support by one's testimony, 
attest ^a fact ot statement). 

a 1647 W. Bradiokd Plymouth Plantation (1836) 424 Y J 
cause and pannage*, .were ilearly rent e*e tiled A sufficiently 
evidenced. 1667 E. Chamhi HI AVNE St. Gt. But. 1 <1084* 130 
No one Saint in id! the Calendat (except those atteated by 
Siripturc) is letter evidenced. 1711 Solihlkni' Disap- 
point m lit. ii, 1 invoke Heav'n, eaith, and men to evidence 
• my truth. *8a6 Disrali.i / Iv. Grey in. tv. 'J he one |*lor) ] 

| I am alMiut to tell i* *0 well evidenced that I think even 
Mr. Vivian Grey will hear it without a sncei. 1864 Bow in 
J ogn xtii. 4 2a Thi* i» no rranon foi doubting their reality, 
when they are evidemed by Intuition. 1886 Tit hi on Arab, 
AVj. (abndged) 163 If the truth of liet *tory be evidemed 
1 will exact retaliation. 

t 8. To establish by evidence ; to make evident, 
demonstrate, pro\c. With aim pie obj., obj. sen- 
tence, or inf Obs. 

163* L l.tK Shod Snrtu y Sweden «, j How great forces. . 
thi* mighty Prime is able to bring into the field, nm> . . by 
this late, .expedition easily be evidenced. i6s8 Chas. 1 in 
Neal Hist. Punt. 111 . 506 Until the same slmll be evi- 
denced to me to be conltary to the wonl of God. 1649 
Sklih n Laws Eng. 1. xvi. (1739) ti ’Lliin il»c wolds of the 
Historian do evidence. 1665 6 l 'tul. ‘J i tins. I. 244 Cassini 
pietends to evidence by his observations, that those sjhU ^ 
were very large. 1673 J’t mi*li Lss. hd.\ N’ks. *731 1. 118 
The Horse* must l»e evident cd by good ‘I estimonn s to have 
been bred in ltchmd. 1749 Imlluino Tom Jours win. vii, 
l’til together *0 many circumstance* to evidetu e an untruth 
*793 T. blit: ksoN if'nt. ( i8sv) 111 . 550 Our law s . . to cv 1 
deuce then right to this, permit them, et<. 1806 7 J 
Bt kkki oko Miseries Hunt. /,(/*• 1. lutrod., A* 1 w ill evidence 
in a few' instance* already quoted. 

4. W ith reference to legal evidence. + a. To 
% give evidence against (a person . Obs. 

1691 Let thi- li. Brief Kei. (1857) II. 190 Charles Edwards, 
who evidenc’d Mr Arnold in ifiot .. hath made affidavit , 
lliaL what he swore against Mr Arnold was fulsc 1603 
Remarks Late Semi. (ed. 2) 6 < >ne 'J .O. hath . . Evidetu. d 
I know not how many to the Callow*. 

t b. To disclose or relate ns a witness. Obs. 
*656-7 Burton's Diary ( 1828) I. 336 He evidenced two 
rental kablc pannages of her life. 1604 C row Nr Rcgu/us m 
ii, 1 have nothing to evidence x8xa 1. J. IbNkv Camp, 
agst. Quebec 161 The wretch had evidenced all out pro- 
ceedings minutely. 

o. tnlr. To tfivc evidence, appear as a witness 

1636 S. H. Gold. I.aw 19 Hi* apparent perfections, .snake 
and evidenced for him. 169a Roc nr s 1 r k ( ontrtv. S . Plat A 
head iu Select. Hail. Mist. < 1 7*2 4* 511 One of the most 
, graceless wreti lies, that ever >el entered upon the Mage of 
1 evidencing. 1693 Lt l tin ti Brief R el. 11857) *** 185 
maid., will evidence against hci. 1887 Smbn. Ma$. (I* at 
itier Anterti anisms*, I haclir’ ’a’ thought je’d ’a evidenced 
agin me that-a-way. 

o. To give evidence or indication of ; to indicate, 

I manifest. Const, with *b. or reft, pi on. as obj., 

’ also with complementary////, or with obj sentence. 

, * 16x0 Slit J M 1 1 \ It Mi m. 1 1 735’ or Thereby cv idem ing slu* 

I did not stand upon Ceremonies. 1646 Sn< '1 , Brow nk Pseud. 

I / /. i\ . xiii. ?7 s Were time any mu h effc-ctuall brat iu I In . 

| Rtarre, yet could it but weakly evidence the same in Summer. 

>659 Hammond (hi Ps. xxxtv. 20 Larspbr. 183 Evidencetb 
j it sdfe in a signal preservation of such. 1663 Chari i.ion 
( hor. Gtgant. 56 1 he ruincs evidence thcin*cTvc* to 1>c I he 
effect, a »7»9 Ci aukic On the Evident > s 4 41 ( R. 1 T be rffei t 
. evidenced itself in a. .remarkable manner. 1788 \V 'i l IKU< 
in Spark* Lorr. Anar. Rev. <1850 IV. 230 A desire of evi- 
dencing that respect and gratitude which 1 . . fed for >ou 
1863 M ks. C. CiAKkr Shaki. Char xii. uw Her native 
hilarity of heart is evidenced constantly. 187s Bitow nino 
Eijine xliii, If somehow every fa< c. . Evidence, that warm 
Beneath the veriest ash, there hide* a spark of soul. *876 
Drouv Real Prop. viii. 329 The court* eagerly seized on an> 
t expressions evidencing this intention. 

Hence E videncing pfl.a. and vbl.sb. Also alt) tb. 
1630 Sanderson Serin. 11. 253 For the further evident in^ 
of the necessity of which duty, 1634 Earl Orrery Pat Ha n 
(1676) 170 By so evidencing a demonstration, it was im- 
possible to separate us. 168s Abs, \ At hit, 11. 74 Sim r our 
evidencing days began ! 1774 GoI.dsm. Hist Gteen I j >7 
'The most detcsteil. . part of the citucmt, such as lived by 
evidencing and informing. 

t E ’ vide nc cable, a. Oh. ff. prcc •+ -abusJ 
, That may be evidenced; caj»able of lx:in{; evi- 
denced or proved. 

1665 J. StRorANi S mo-footing in ( hr. 3 Thi* must Ire. 
easily cvidcnceablc by otner knowledges. 1668 How r Bit t*. 
Righteous (18251 141 Wherein that necessity!* cvidcnceablc 
from the nature of this ble**ednes*. 1687 Relat. Eng. 
Reform. 249 What i* easily evidenceablc to another, may 
happen not to be *0 to the Sovereign (rower, 
lienee + Brldrno9»bl«n«t*. 

y Sergeant Sure footing in Ch*. 55 'Jo show the 
Evidenceahlene** of Tradition’s Ruling Power. 

+ E videncer. Oh. [f. as prcc. + -kb *.] One 
who gives evidence ; a witness. 

*693 Nashe Christ * s T. (1613)25, I, which am the Lord 
and Authour of life, must bee the Authour and Kuidencer 
I against thee of death. 1633 R. Baillie Dissuasive Vind. 

, D655) *7 The first evidencer of justification. /A73A Norih 
Exam. it. iv. (1740) 238 Oate* wrought .to bring him into 
I the Preferment of an Evidencer' s Place. 
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EVIDENCESHIP. 


EVIL. 


i STid0HO6ihip> 0Ar. [f. Evidence sb. + 
SHU*.] a. The office or function of an evidence 
(or witness), b. humo> on sty, as a title (after lord * 
ship, etc.). 

01734 North Lives i. m Ami thereby gave so great 
offence to their cvulenccdiipi. the plot witnesses. 1748 
Richardson darns* (iHu» IV. 438 1 hat ingenious knack 
of forgeiy .and a detection since in cvidenceship, have been 
his ruin. 

Evidencive evidensiv/, a. rare. [f. Evidence 
v. + -ivk.] Giving evidence or indication ; indica- 
tive. Const, of 

1848 Ld. Wodehouselrk in Ramsay'* Whs. III. App. 390 
The most remarkable circumstance evidencive of ms en- 
thusiastic attachment 

t Evidency (ewidensi). Obs. [ad. L. evident ia : 
sec Evidence and knly.] 

1 . The quality or state of being evident or clear*, 
clearness, evidentness ; «= Evidence sb. 1 . 

1533 tr. Krasina* Com. Crede 150 b, Payntyng setteth 
the thing forth to the eye. .and perfourmeth that euidcncic 
makynge the thynge manifest©. 159a tr. Juntas on Rev. 
xv ii 8 So 1 expound the words of the Apostle for evidency 
sake, 1811 Bible Pro v. viii. Argt , The fame and euidcncic 
of wisdotne. 

2. Indication, mark, sign, token ; — Evidence 

sb. 3 . 

1586 Bright MeUsnck. xxxvi. 30 6 These things being mat- 
ters of judgement . & consisting of euidcncic to be knowen 
of others. 1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp. ill. xxv. 178 
These are not dead when they cease to move or afford the 
visible evidcncie* of life. *»*3 K v a miner a6Apr. 266/1 Surer 
cvidencies of the immortality of man. 

Evident (c*vid£nt), a. and sb. [ad. L. evident- 
em , in same sense, f. e~ out + vident-em, pr. ppic. 
of videre to sec. Cf. Fr. hi do at. 

With the use of this active form in passive hense cf. ‘ to 
look (well or ill)’, Ger. anssehiu to appear, lit. * to see out.’ 
Late Lat had the pass. Ividtri to be evident.] 

A. adj. 

1 . f a. Of physical objects : Distinctly visible ; 
conspicuous (obs.). b. (With mixed notion of 2) 
of tokens, vestiges, etc., or of states or conditions : 
Obvious to the sight ; recognizable at a glance. 

138a Wvctip Wisd. xiv. 17 The euydent 1 1388 opyn, 1611 ex- 
press* ; Vulg.evtdenteni] > mageof the king, whom worshipen 
thei wolden, thei maden. c 1400 Festival l in Hearne R. 
Brunnes Chron. Prcf. 198 pat ylke white ccme [printed 
teruej was an euydent tokon of her inartirdonie. C1430 Lydg. 
Thebes 111. (1 5«x>) K iiij, The Grcke* Pysespcyred Demptc 
playnly by tokens euydent, 1483 Caxton G . de la Tour 
A v, He doth for them euydent myracles. 1570 Dee Math. 
Pref. 7 Make good euident markes, at eucry inches end. 
1598 Drayton Heroic. Kp. 1. 68 Then doc 1 strive to wash 
it out with Teares, But then the same more evident appears. 
1887 Milton P. L. ix. 1077 Bad Fruit of Knowledge.. 
Which leaves, .in our Faces evident the signes Of foul con- 
cupiscence. 1669 Stormy Mariner's Mag. 11. yg At Shoot- 
ing at a Ship in a River, he must put his Piece to some 
evident mark on the other side the River. < 1700 Imison 
Sch. Art II, 65 Thin person*, have the muscles of the ne< k 
much more evident than would Ik: judicious to imitate (in 
painting). 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 443 Of which [small pox] 
she bore evident marks. iSao Keats Hyperion 1. 338 T lum 
cans! move al>out, an evident God. i860 Tynimi.i Glue. 
11. xyii. 330 The retardation of the ice is most evident near 
the sides. 

2. Clear to the understanding or the judgement ; 
obvious, plain. Const, to. + ;//) is evident to be 
. . . : - * it is evident that ( it) is . . .’ 

*193 Gower Con/. III. 221 Which In the bible is evident, 
HowDavid in his testament, etc. 1541 K. Copland Galyen's 
Ttrap. a B iv b, It is euydent v* none indication U 
taken of the cau*te. 1601 Shaks. ‘Pwel. N. 11. v. 138 Why 
this is evident to any formal! capacitie. 1640 Slldkn Laws 
Eng, 1.(1739)303 It is evident to be nothing out a Temporal 
Monarchy. 1839 Pearson Creed 4 Truths apparent in 
themselves . , are not called Credible, but evident to the 
understanding. 1734 Eduards Freed. Will it. xii. 119 
For a Thing to be certainly known to any Understanding, is 
for it to be evident to that Understanding. 184a Bischoi r 
Woollen Manuf. II. 360 The vast importance of sheep, with 
their constant increase, is most evident. 1874 Mobley Com • 
Promise (1886) 309 That this distinction is as sound on the 
evolutional theory of society as on any other is quite evident. 

+ b. Occasional uses : Having preponderating 
evidence. Of a remark : Obviously true. Obs. 

1711 Smaftesb. Charac. tit. 82(1737) II. 417 Upon fair 
Conviction, to give our heart up to tnc evident side . . is to 
help Reason heartily., itm De Foe Plague (1840) 192 But 
this remark of my menu’* appeared more evident in a few 
weeks more. 

+ 3 . Of a sign, testimony, etc. : Indubitable, cer- 
tain, conclusive. Obs . 

x£»9 More Hertsyes 1. Wks. 161/1 No scripture can be 
euident to proue any thing that he ]y*t to deny. 1571 
Got ding Calvin on Ps. xx. ao He yeeldeth an evldentcr 
witnesse of his trust. 1611 Siiaks. Cymb. 11. iv. 230 Render 
to ine some corporull xigne about her More euident then 
this : for this was stolne. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows 1. I 39. 
61 Wc sec how . . evident the holy Scripture is in this prm* 

« iple of our Christian Faith. s6$% Milton Hirelings Wks. 
u8 , 47) 43°/* Where did he assign it [the tenth], or by what 
evident conveyance to ministers I 

t4. quasi-ofr. •« Evidently. Obs, 

1319 1 uteri. Four Elements in Hozl. Dodsley I. 38 One 
way it [the earth] is round, I must consent. For this man 
proved u evident. 

B. sb. Something that serves as evidence ; spec. 
in Si. Laio y a document proving a person’s title 
to anything ; usuail) in pi, title-deeds. 


848 

14*4 Sc. Acts Jas. /(1597) f 9 The King may gar sum- 
mono, all. .his tennente* . . to schaw their charters and e\i- 
dentes. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 347 His lordis all 
befoir him he [Robert the Bruce] gart caw, Thalr euidentis 
of thair landis till scliaw. 1678 in Burt Lett. N.Scot. (1818) 
I. 64 [Inscription In a housej 16 Christ is my life and rent 78 
His promise L ray evident. 1818 Scoit Antiq. iv, It is 
written all these various ways in the old writings and evi- 
ilent*. *868 Act 31-33 Pic/, c. so 1 f 8 Absolute warrandice 
as regards the lands and writs and evidents. 

t E vident, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. prec.] « Evi- 
dence v. 

1843 Pkynne Sot*. Power Part. it. 71 As all the old and 
new Acts, .with other such aides in all our Kings Reigttes, 
abundantly evident. 

Evidential (evide’njal), a. [f. L. evident i-a 

+ -AL.] 

1. a. Of or pertaining to evidence, b. Based or 
resting on evidence ; relying on evidence ; csp. the 
Evidences of Christianity, as in Evidential methexi \ 
school, system. 

2654 W, Set at hk Fun. Serin. 20 No such evidential! verity 
is demonstrated in Holy Writ, ri» of Absolute NcLthbity to 
be believed unto .salvation *668 Howe Bless. Righteous 
(1835' 304 It in a steady direction of heart towards the 
future glory, .that must be the evidential ground of thy hope 
to enjoy it. 1883 L. Hooker Pie/, hp. P or d age's Afystte 
Div. 60 The firm and evidential Probation of invisible, things 
out of sight. 177* K. Hill in Hctcher Logita Genev. 
58 You cannot supj>osc that .. he intended to exclude g^ood 
works in an evidential sense. 1885 Mori ky Mir ok. i. 7 The 
evidential function of a miracle is based upon the com- 
mon argument of design. 287* Tyi.or Prim, Cult. 1. 380 The 
basis of theological science must be historical as well nsevi- 
dential. 2881-3 Sciiaif Etuycl. Relig. Kmmd.lXl 2 so 7 1 
Whntely was a genuine disciple of the ‘ evidential * school. 
Faith is to him the conclusion drawn from historical 
premises, 

2. b urnishing evidence ; having the nature of 
evidence ; serving to attest. Const, of. 

a *84* Bi*. Mountagu Aits 4* Mon. (16^2) 198 Sight of all 
our senses is most active, penetrative, discerning, and evi- 
dential!. *701 F lki*t wood Miracles 329 Those [miraclesl 
should be Evidential ones, which (iod enables Men to 
woik in order to gain belief. *837 J. Maciulloch Prot/s 
Alt rib God II. 4 1 t Subjects evidential of the attributes of 
the Deity. 1839 BlaJnv. Mug. XLVI. 04 Evidential mira- 
cles. .simply prove Christianity. 1879 Fakrvr St. Paul I. 
902 That Paul should have passed . . from one direction of 
life to the very opposite is evidential of the power and signi- 
ficance of Christianity. 

+ 3. Resting on documentary evidence. Obs. 

(Folkiughum explains that the ‘ evidential ’ character of a 
jiossession is that w hich is denoted by such terms as /eodum, 
allodium , etc.) 

1610 W. F 01 k inc.ham Art o/Surryy ill. i. 65 The Pro- 
priety of Possessions intimates their particular state and 
condition, and may be diuided into Vocall and Euideiitial. 
Ibid. 111. ii. 66. 

Evidentially yCvidcnJAli , adv. [f. ns prcc. 

+ -LY-.] 

| 1. By means of evidence; ns regards evidence; 

with regard to its value as evidence. 

. ,6 # E\rl in Warren Unbchevei s B iij, Faith is from 
justification causally, and justih* atioii by faith evidentially. 
a 1734 North Lives I. 363 It was believed, though not so 
soon evidentially discovered, that u rebellion was ready 
to break out. 1836 G. S. F AutK A us w. liuscnirth 0 Any 
doctrine which can be shewn evidentially to have existed 
in the third century. *888 Gurney Phantasms 0/ Living 
I. 3s Of the two series . . the second is evidentially to be 
preferred. 

1 2 . Intuitively. Obs. 

a *7*6 Son in Serin. IX. xi. 323 They [angels] do not 
fully and evidentially know them [the mysteries of God]. 

Evidentiary (evide njari), a. [f, L. evidenti-a 
Evidence + -ary.] 

1. Of or pertaining to evidence^ Evidential 1 a. 

2820 Blni ham Packing (1821) 181 The clearing of his 

character . . so far as concerns evidentiary trustworthiness. 
*848 Gmoie Greece 1. xix. II. 56 An inscription ..carries 
evidentiary value under the same conditions as a published 
writing on oaper. 1879 Cari'KNTrr Meat, Phys. I. ix. f 3. 
305 Througn its power of modifying the relative force of 
different evidentiary considerations. 

2. Furnishing evidence ; having the nature of 
evidence. Const, of - Evidential 2 , 

18x8 Jar. Mill /jV/ 7. India III. i. 33 The charges ought 
! to be exhibited first; and no evidentiary matter granted, 
but, etc. i8«7 Bkntham Ration. Evidence Wks, 1843 VII. 
20 To treat it upon the footing of an evidentiary act, with 
reference to the corresponding principal act. 184a Mill 
Ess. II. aai But they are evidentiary of a tone of thought 
which has prevailed so long omongthe superior intellects. 
1875 Con temp. Rev, XX VI. 580 The upward slant .. be- 
comes an ^ evidentiary fact of singular cogency. 1875 
Poste Gains 11. (ed. 2) aoi It is only the adventitious or 
accidental or evidentiary portion of the title in which they 
differ. 

Evidently (e-vidcntli), adv , [f. Evident a. + 
-LY*.J 

+ 1 . So as to be distinctly visible or perceptible ; 
with perfect clearness, conspicuously. Hence in 
active sense, with vbs. of perceiving, knowing, 
explaining, etc. : Without possibility of mistake 
or misunderstanding; clearly, distinctly. Obs. or 
arch. 

c *174 Chaucer Boetk. 111, xi. 101 panne atle the dyrknesse 
of htf mysknowynge shal neen. . euydent ly to [pe] syhte of 
his vndyrstondynge 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Hides 1 
Which* grace evidently to me knowen and understonde hath 


compelled me fetcl. 1531 Turn*r Herbal 1. Bviria, It is 
evidently knowen tnat water will wexe thycke, if this roitc 
be brused and put in it. 1584 Fenner De/. Ministers (1587) 
30 We haue here most mamfestlie & most euidentlie written 
the contrarie. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. (1621) 21 
Things which men by the light of their natural! vnderstand- 
ing euidently know. 16x1 Bible Gal. iv. 1 O foolish G^a- 
tians. .before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently 
I Revised, opcnlyj set forth, xyag Dk For Fey. round 
World (1840) 2; 7 , 1 found the way go evidently down hill. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. A F. xii % (1854) *!• An act .. which 
evidently disclosed Ilia [Tacitus] intention of transmitting 
the empire to his descendants. 1794 Sullivan Pietv Hat. 
I, 415 All the sulnt&nces hitherto examined . . have evi- 
dently appeared to be compounded of one or more of these 
elementary principles. *8*3 Cklsk Eusebius 1. vi. 31 And 
this is evidently proved to nave been fulfilled. 

2 . So that the fact predicated is evident ; mani- 
festly, obviously. Now chiefly parenthetic ; * ' a* 
manifestly appears’, * as may be clearly infened*. 

1890 I.ockk Hum. Und. 11. xxix. § 5 No Idea, therefore, 
can be undthtinguishable from another . . for from at! other, 
ii is evidently different. 1748 Hartley Olsen 1 . Man 1. iii. 
387 Those who walk and talk in their Sleep, have evidently 
the Nerves of the Muscles so free, as that, etc. 2782 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xxxvi. 292 Reason was so evidently on their 
side. 1839 Thiklmall Greece VIII. 391 They evidently re- 
garded Macedonia as a bulwark against the encroachments 
of Rome. x86o Tvndall Gtac. 1. xi. 71 The spirit and the 
muscles were evidently at war. 

t 3 . .Sr. /.aw. By tA idence of a deed or docu- 
ment. Obs . 

1809 Ski nk Reg , Maj . % Forme 0/ Proses 118 Quhcn the 
defender proves his exception, or duplie, be sic wreit, and 
evidentlv as said is, lib. 1. c. 25. 12 quon attach, c. 81. 

Evidentness tc'vklintms/. [f. as prcc. + 
-NESH,] The quality or »late of being evident ; 
clearness, obviousness, plainness. 

*55* in Picai/t Ana/. (1888) App. xyi. 295 It behoueth 
first to vnderstande for the more evidcntnesxe of that 
that foloweth, that [etc ]. 1587 Golding De Mo may 

viii. too What euidentuesse or certeintie is there in the 
Greekc Histories. 27306 Baiiey (folio), Evidentness , 
plainness to In? seen, percei\ed or understood. *869 Con- 
I temp. Rev. XII. 130 There is a want.. of evidentness of 
meaning. 

t Evi'gil&te, a. Obs.-" [f. E. evigilal- ppl. 
stem of evigilrire, f. r- out T vigilarc to watch, 
f. vigil awake.] t 

*730 6 Bailey ifolio), Evtgilate , to watch diligently, to 
study hard. *775 in Asti. 

t Evigila tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late E. hi- 
gildlibn-etn, n. of action £ evigtldre : see Evi- 
u 1 late.] Awakening. In Diets, explained as ‘a 
waking or watching’. 

*7»o S. Pakkfk Bildioth. Biblua I. 157 The Evigilation 
of the Animal Powers, when Adam awoke. 283a in Web- 
ster, etc. 

Evil (/VI), a. and sb. Forms: 1-2 yfol (in 
inflexions yf(e)l-), (2-4 ifel, 2 ©fel, yfell, 3 
ywel(l, 2 3 ufel, 2-4 uvel(e, 2-5 ivel, (3 ievel, 

I 4 iviF, 3-6 evel(l(e, (5 ewelle, hevelle, 6 ewil, 
yell), 4 6 evill(e, *yl(l(e, yvel^lCe, (6 yevill), 

| 4 evil. [ME. uvel (//), OE. yfel = OS. util, 
Ohris., MDu. eve l (Du. cure l ) , OHG. ubil, upil 
(Ger. Goth, ubils OTeut. *ut>ilo-z ; usually 

referred to the root of up, over ; on this view the 
primary sense would be either ‘exceeding due 
measure’ or * overstepping proper limits’. 

The form evel, whence the mod. form descends, appears 
in ME. first as west midland and Kentish, but in 15th c. 
had become general. The conditions under which early 
M.E. (*) or (r 7 ) became (l), the antecedent of mod Eng. (/), 
arc not clearly determined ; the present word and weevil 
j seem to be the only examples in wnich this change was other 
{ than local ; obs. and dial, instances are vr^—give \ twe 
j = * live \ E aslk. (Other apparent examples are due to OE. 
form* with co . resulting from //- or 0 - umlaut.)] 

| A. adj. The antithesis of Good in all its prm- 
I cipal senses. 

In OE., a $ in all the other early Tcut. lungs, exc. Scan- 
dinavian, this word is the most comprehensive adjectival ex- 
pression of disapproval, dislike, or disparagement. In mod. 
colloquial Eng. it is little used, such currency as it has being 
due to literary influence. In quite familiar speech the adj. 
is commonly superseded by bad ; the sb. is somewhat more 
frequent, but chiefly in the widest senses, the more specific 
senses being expressed by other words, as harm, injury , 
misfortune, disease , etc. 

t. Bad in a positive sense. 

1 . Morally depraved, bad, wicked, vicious. Also 
absol. Obs. as applied to persons. 

971 Btiikl . Horn. 37 Wc sceolan . . ure heortan d«ensian 
from yflum gefx>htum. Ibid. *6* Hi cyningum & yfelum 
ricum ealdormannum wi^standan mihtan. c xaoo Ormin 
1743 To tacmenn all ifell iss Awettlnn hiae keowwess* 
c 1340 Cursor M. 8io6<Fairf.) Lothe is Eville mannys soul© 
& body boj>e. 2398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R . xv. cxvii. 
(X495> 532 PenfmpoT. . hathe that name of 5 cytees of euel 
men that were dystroyed wyth fyre of heuen. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom . x. 31 (Harl. MS.) Ivel men, be which neyper lovith 
god, neyper hire neghebowre. 15*6 Tin dale Matt. xxi. 42 
He will cruollye destroye those evyll persons, 1^4 Powel 
tr. Lloyd's Cambria *8 Sigebcrt. .for his Euill behaviour 
was expelled. s6ts Bible Gen. viii ex The imagination of 
mans heart is euil from his youth. 1794 Coleridge Relig. 
M usings Wks. 1847 L 94 She., from the dark embrace 
all evilthings Brought forth and nurtured : mitred Atheism 1 
18x7 W. Selwym Law Hist Prim (ed.4) II. 1x56 Imputing 
to a person an evil inclination. \Vft Smiles Charac. l 
(2898) *0 Good deeds act and react on the doers of them ; 
ana so do evil. 
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absol. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 23 Allc men shullen cume 
lo libben echeliche ,b« gode on eche bli**e . . be ttuele on 
cche wo we c 1900 Cursor M . 25340 (Colt. Galta MS.) On 
domesday. be euill sail fra be gude be drawn. 18*7 Pollok 
Course T. x. 215 To the evil .. Eternal recompense of shame 
and woe. 

a . Doing or tending to do harm ; hurtful, mU- 
evous, prejudicial. Of advice, etc. : Misleading. 
Of an omen, etc. : Boding ill. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. \ Heo urnen on-)ein him a) b® he- 
breisce men mid godere and summe mid ufele b« on ^« 
c 120$ Lay. 2541 Ah ba hcora fader wesdeed pe sunen duden 
vuclne [t *275 vuele] ra.*d. a 1223 Auer. E. 53 Is hit so ouer 
vuel uor te toten rflward? 1*97 R. Glouc, (1724) 103 
Thurghe evelle conceille was slavne. .the Erie of Arundelle. 
11140 Cursor M. 4635 1 Fairf. ) He prisoned was wib cucl 
reJe. c 1380 W\clif Sol. IVks. 111. 330 Evyl ensaumplc of 
opyn synne. c 1400 Lau franc's Cirurg. (MS. A.) 41 It is 
not yvcl to putte a littl opium to b« oilc of be rosin. 
a 1400-450 A lexander 703 pc euyll sterne of Krculcs how 
cgirly tt soroje*. c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 808 Hym shulnot 
harms non hevellc thyng c 1449 Pecock R efr. 4 Goiiern- 
a unci* of the elergic whtchc sum me of the conioun pc pic 
iugen to be yuele. 1530 Pa use m. 217/2 Kvyll tournc, 
maluais tour. *5®4 Powki.l tr. Lloyd s Cambria 09 King 
Edward by Euill counsel banished Algar. 2587 Masc \li. 
Govt. Cattle , Oxen (1627) 36 Yeugh is euill for cattell to 
cate. i«93 Shaks. 3 Hen. / /, v. vi. 44 The Owlc shriek’d at 
thy birth, an euill signe. 1611 Bible Com. xxxvii. 20 Some 
euill beast hath deuoured him. a 1649 Drdmm. 01 Haw 111 
Wks. 32 Weigh not how we, Evil to our selves, ngainst Thy 
laws re bell. *«55 CuLrKiTKR R iverius 1. xvi. 57 In a great 
Headach it is evil to have the outward parts cold. 1846 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. 11. it. xv. 8 5 The neglect of art. .has 
been of evil consequence to the Christian world. 1868 ). H. 
Blunt Rt f. Ch. Eng. 1. 403 T he evil .system of pluralities. 
3. Uses partaking of senses 1 and 2 : a. Evil 
will : depraved intention or purpose ; also, desire 
for another’s harm Ill-will. rare in mod. use. 

r .*97 K. AClfrku Gregory* Past. xxi. 157 He of yfeluin 
willan ne xesyngaS. a 1300 Cursor M. 1065 (Cott.) For 
caym gaf him wit iucl will. 1340 Ayeub. 66 pe dyeuel 
beginb pet uer of tyeue and eud wyl uor to bcclcppc. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. v. 121 For enuye and yuel wille is yuel to 
defye. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. cxix. 142 The duke 
..pardoned them all his yuell wyll. 1540 Conkkdale 
Fruit/. Less, iii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) f. 370 Many afflictions, 
much evil-will, .shall happen unto you. 1963 Homilies 11. 
Rogat. Week ill. (1859) 492 Cast we off all malice & all evil 
win. J59 ® Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. in. ii. (1622) 65 He 
(Pisojnncrcosed the euill will of the people towards him. 

b. Evil angel , spirit , etc. Also, The Evil One 
(t £>c. The evil man ) : the Devil. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosf. Matti xiv. 26 For don yfel wiht is. 
*555 Eden Treat, News lud. (Arh.)37 Sundrie illusions of 
euyl spirites. x6oz Shaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. «8a Bru. Speake 
to inc, what thou art. Ghost, Thy euill Spirit, Brutus? 
x6ix Bible Luke vii. 21 Hee cured many . . of euill spirits. 
1648 Acts Geu. Assemb. 463 (Jam.) Whilest some fell nsleen, 
and were carclcssc. .the evil man brought in prelacy. *667 
Milton P. L. ix. 463 That spnee the Evil one abstracted 
stood From his own evil. 160X-6 J. Sum Chr. Life 11747) 
III. 347 The Ministry of the evil Angels to him. 1727 Dr 
Foe Syst. Marie 1. i. (1840) 24 'i hey did not suppose those 
w ise men . had an evil spirit. 1825 1 .V n on / it a 2 The Evil 
Spirit is pulling you towards him. 1841 Lank Arab. Alts. 
I. 117 Sakhr was an evil Jinnee. 1881 Bible (Revised) 
Matt. vi. 13 Deliver us from the evil one. 

c. Of repute or estimation : Unfavourable. Evil 
tongue : a malicious or slanderous speaker, art ft. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 20 Of him in holy kirkc 
men said euelle sawe. 1382 Wyclif a Cor. vi. 8 By yuel 
fame and good fame. ^1430 Myrc x8 Wyramoncs scrucs 
thow monte forsake, Of euele fame lento they the make. 
1535 Coverdale Ecclus . xxviii. 19 Wcl is him that is kepte 
from an euell tongc. 1611 Bibi.k Pent. xxii. 19 He hath 
brought vp an euifl name vpon a virgine of Israel. Mod. 
Newspaper, The defendant was arrested in a house of evil 
reoute. 

4. Causing discomfort, pain, or trouble; un- 
pleasant, offensive, disagreeable ; troublesome, 
pain fill. 

#1x131 O. E. Chron. an. 1124 Sc king let hine don on ifele 
ben das. 1577 B.Googk Hcresbach's llusb . iv. (1586) 161 The 
berrie of. .the wilde Vine, .the evill taste wherot will cause 
them to loth Grapes. 1578 Lytk Dodoens 1. Ixxxviii. 130 
The her be. .is of a very evill and strong stincking savour. 
1690 Locke Hum. Una, 11. xx. (1695) 121 We name that 
Evil, which U apt to produce or increase any Pain, or di- 
minish any Pleasure in us. 1890 Tennyson In Mem. Iv, 
Are God and Nature then at strife That Nature lends 
such evil dreams T 


f b. Hard, difficult. Const, to with inf Ohs. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 14 7 Hit is uucl to understonden on 
hwulene wise Mon mei him solf forsake. 1377 Langl. 
P . PI. B. xv. 63 Hony is yuel to defye and englcymeth be 
mawe. 1513 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxi. 286 It was yuell 
mountyng of yt hyll. 1951 Turner Herbal 1. A iv b, A*- 
triction . . is ether very euyll to be founds, or els there is 
none to be founde at all. 

1 6. Of conditions, fortune, etc., also (rarely) of 
persons : Unfortunate, miserable, wretched. Evil 
health : misfortune (see Health). Obs. 

c ii?8 Lamb. Horn. 33 Hwi beo we uule on bisse wreccbe 
world, a 1300 Florist | BL 441 Hi beden God jiue him 
uuel fin. c iuo Cursor M. 7390 (Trin.) pei aske anober 
kyng ben me Eud hele be tyme shul W se- c * 48 ® Merlin 
i. 20 Thow toldest the person that thow were euel thereon. 
147s Caxton Jason joThenne cam agaynst him the king 
of Poulane, but that waa to bis euill helthe. c 1900 Me In- 
sist* 78 He . .after the dede & cuylhap . . fiedd with all from 
bU land. 1530 Paisgr. 917/a Evyll lucke, malevr. 1611 
Bibui Ex. v. 19 The officers, .did see that they were in euill 
case. i 6 s 4 Raleigh Hist. World v. Iii f 15 So beaten and 
ya such euill plight 
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b. Of periods of time : Characterized by mis- j 
fortune or suffering, unlucky, disastrous. Evil ! 
Afay-day : see Mai -day. 

1377 Lanul. P. PI. B. ix. 120 Wastoures and wrecthee 
out of wedloke. .Conccyued ben In \njel tyme. c 1489 Cax- 
ton Sonnes of Aysnon iii. 107 Evyll daye gyve >\»u, god. 
«*! x Milton P. L. ix, 780 Her rash liana in evil hour j 
Forth reaching lo the Fruit. 1728 Wfsh tv Psalms iv, Help 
me in my Evil Day. 1806 7 J. Bfresford Miseries Hum. 
L(fe (1826) iv. Introd , In an evil hour 1 ..changed my 
lodgings. 1I4S Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. a8o In times which * 
might 1 y Englishmen be Justly railed evil times. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 186 ’fhe Boii. .determined to antiri- j 
|)ate the evil day. | 

0. Bril 8j«. Phrases, Jo hear, east, look with , \ 
an evil eye.) a. A look of ill-will. I 

r 1000 Lsber Stint Hlarum xxvii. <1889) 102 Vncbenny** j 
cage yfel loculus maluu) withcnuicunu. gcnuemmmUb man. 
138s Wyu.ii Mark vii. 22 Fro withvnne, of the herte of ‘ 
men comen . . vnehastite, yuel y^e, blasplieinych. 1926-34 I 
Tindall Matt. xx. 15 V* thyne eye ev > 11 because 1 am t 
good. 1611 Bible Mark vii. 22 1-asciuiouMicsj.e, an euill | 
eye / *. an evil eye], blosphemu:. #11630 W. j 

Wmaiici.ly Psvtoty/cs 1. xx. (1640) aoa Why should wee j 
. . beare an evill eye towards them ? 1649 (Juarlen Sot. I 
Recant x. 79 Let not thine eyes be evill. 1704 Addison 
Ita(y ( 1733) 58 They look with an evil eye upon Leghornc 
1879 Jowl. 1 1 Plato\ ed. 2) 1. 394 Patriotic citizens will cast 
an evil eye upon you as a subvrrtcr of the laws. 

b. A malicious or envious look which, in popular 
belief, had the power of doing material harm ; also, 
the faculty, superstitioudy ascribed to certain in- 
dividuals, of inflicting injury by a look. Cf. Fr. 
mauvais ad l , It. malocchio . 

1796 Statist. Arc. Scot. XVIII. 123 'f he less informed . . 
are afraid of their (old Women's] evil Eye amonp the cattle. 
1797 D all a way Ah'. Constantinople 391 Nothing can ex- 
ceed the superstition of the Turks respecting the Evil Eye 
of an enemy or infidel. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. iii, He 
certainly possesses the gift of the evil eye. 1871 Rkadk 
Terrible Tempt, xxxiii, Or if you didn't kill him, you’d cast 
the evil eye on him. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Wood-bk. 
s. v. AV/Y, 'E’s a nasty downlookin* fellow — looks as if c 
could cast a ncv’l-cye upon yo\ 

II. Bad in a privative sense : Not good. 

+ 7. a* Of an animal or vegetable growth or pro- 
duct, as a tree, fruit, the body, * humours’ : Un- 
sound, corrupt. Of a member or organ : Diseased. 
To have an evil head: to be insane, b. Of air, 
diet, water : Wanting in the essentials of healthy 
nutrition ; unwholesome. Ohs. 

ri 000 Ags. Gosp. Malt. vii. 17 /FIc yfel treow hyib yfvle 
Wccstmas. c 1000 Sax. I.eccha. II. 178 (hf of b-»-*re wumbe 
anre ba yfelan w«ctan cumcn. < vaoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 18 j 
Gic-f |>e licame heft euel, lofc is heo b? sowle. # *120 Seuyii 
S'at*. i Wo 1878 luel blod was hire wiihinne. 1382 Wvci if 
Matt, vii, 18 A cood tree may nat make yuel fruytis, nether 
an yuel tree make good fruytis. c 1400 La*\fra>n 's Cirntg. 
(MS. A.) 38 Yvel fleisch growi|> in a wounde. Ibid. 80 If. . 
be cir be yvcl. |>c hike man schal be chaungid into good cyr. 
a 1450 Rut. de la Tour [ 1868) yo A gcntillc man. .was riot- 
ous.. and hadd an evelle liedc iFr, male teste). 1523 Lo. 
Berners Froiss .1. xviii. 24 Bcastts they .. myght cate at 
their pleasure without bredde, whiche was an euyll dycttc. 
*555 Laiimer in Foxc A. <V M. (1563) 1372/2, I am an old 
man and haue a verye euill backc. 1991 F. Sparry tr. 
Caftan's Geomancic 190 I iudged that ihc hoise had an 
euill footc and was worth nothing 1594 Siiakk. R / < h. Ill, 
l. i. 1 39 O he hathkenl an euill Uiet long. 1600 Hakluyt 
Coy. (1810) III 341 The water whereof was so evill. 1611 
Bible Jer. xxiv 3 Very euill Ifigsl that cannot be eaten, 
they are no euill. 

t 8. Inferior in quality, constitution, condition or 
appeatance ; poor, unsatisfactory, defective. Ohs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 197 Heo (neo cirice] iseac on onsync utan 
yfelcn hcowes, C1300 Cursor M. at8o«5 (Edin.) pis talc 
tiuebir it be iuil or gode I fande it writin. 13., tr. Leges 
Burger urn c. 63 in S't . Slat . I. 345 And gif *cho inakis ivil ale 
and doia aganc becustume of pe toune . . scho sail gif til hir 
mcrcyment viii b or. be put on ]>c kukstule. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 4450 Whanne she wole make A fullc good silogisme. . 
aflirwaru ther shal in deede Folwe an evelle concltihioun. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg . iMS. B. ) 8 Kuyle manors be|> 
folwynge pc lykncs.se of an yvelc complexioun. 1561 in 
Thomson Inventories 141 Item, anc evill title hurdclaith 
of grene. *576 Grindal Let. Ld. Burleigh Wks. (1843) 
392, I pray your lordship, appoint when you cotne to lake 
an evil dinner with me. 1583 Baringion Commandm. i. 
(1637) 7 If a man cut with an evill knife, he is the cause of 
cutting, but not of evill cutting. 1992 in Vicar/ * A nat. 
(1888) App. ix. 229 Vayns . . gude to l>e opynd for ♦. euyll 
sight. 1000 Skene Reg. Maj. 142. 

+ b- Of a workman, work, etc. : Unskilful. Ohs. 
*5*3 More Rich. Ill (1883) 6 None euill captainc was 
hec in the warre. 1930 Palkgk. 416/1,1 acloye with a nayle, 
as an yvell smythedothe an horse foote. 1961 T. Norton 
Calvin's Put. iv. 85 He is an euell pyper but a good fiddler. 
*577 B. Googk Hcresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 36 An excellent 
good seede for an evyll husbande. 1799 S. Freeman Town 
Off. 146 Forfeit every hide marred or hurt by his evil 
workmanship. 

B. sb. 

I. The adj. used ahsol. ITiat which is evil. 

1* a. In the widest sense : That which is the re- 
verse of good ; whatever is censurable, mischievous 
or undesirable. Also with adj.; moral \ physical 
evil. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 939 (Fairf.) Y madeeville & good to you 
knowen. 1382 Wycuk Gen. iii 3 ^ »hul ben as Goddb, 
knowyngc good and yuel 1999 Bury Wills (1850) 153, I. 
Sir WilTm Paynter . . w* all vnderstanding of good 2nd 
eveU, make this my last will. 1611 Bible Gen. iif 5. 1732 
Pori Ess, Man l 29a All Nature is but Art, unknown to 


thee . All partial Evil, universal Good. 1759 Ioiinhon 
Idler No. 891*4 Almost all the moral good whuh in lefi 
among us, is the apparent effect of physical evil. 1819 I 'an- 
tologta s. v., T he most serious difficulty lies in accounting 
for the permission of moral evil or guilt. 1846 Tki n< ii 
Mirac . xviii, (186a) 205 They (the Scriptures] ever recognise 
the reality of evil. 1869 IYki y Min. Pro/h. 180 Evil i» o! 
two sorts, evil of iin. and evil of punishment. 1869 J. M ah 
tineau Ess. II. 42 Moral evil is a broad black fact. 1878 
Taii Sc Stewart Unseen Unix 1 , vii. 269 The greatest of all 
mysteries —the origin of ev il . 

b. What is morally evil ; sin, wickedness. 

c 1040 Ruh St, Bentt (lx>gcmaiO t Gctyr from yfele fic do 
god. a 1179 Cott. Horn, 219 f>ut teonhe werod abreufi, and 
aw elide on yfele. c 1200 sun. Loll. Horn 11 An were)cd 
gost . . him aure tachcft to ufele. 1413 Lvik.. Pttgr. Soiofe 

iv. xxv. (1483) 71 To..thesen the good fro cuyilc. 1996 
Ralsigh in four C. Eng, Lett, 37 Converting hudd into 
yevill and > evill in worse 161 1 Bibik Pmv. id. 7 Feme 
(he Lord, and depait from euill. 

O. What is mischievous, painful, or disastrous. 

<890 Bede's Heath -song in Sweet (>. E. Tests 149 To 
yinbhycgatinac .. huart bis gaslae, godacs aeththa yfiacs 
uefter deotlulae,T;c doeinid uueorthae. 971 A litkt Horn. 

1 1 % Nu is arxh wonon \ fel and slc&c. > *54 < E. Chron. an. 
1135 Al iiulriA. A: yfel, K tjcfiui. < 1290 tun. 4> La. 788 
Dat yuel him suldc iiuninor drirn. a 1300 ( nr sot M. 7^49 
(Cott ) Iucl lie sul ajxm jx 1 ruis < 1380 W\< 1 11 Serm. Sel. 
Wkn. II. 249 )dde to 1100 man yvcl fot yvcl. #11400 §0 
Alexander i 6</9 Dcncly bam playnt, tjuio erroiire of bis 
I'.mperourc euill pal Ruffirci. # 1490 A 'ominale in Wr.* 
Wulckci 709 Atorbosus, full of cwylTc. 1611 Biiiif. Job 
ii. 10 Shall wee rctciuc good at the bund of God, and shall 
wee not rcieiue euil? 1789 Bi ni iiam I'nm Legist xviii. 
| 17 note. It was the dread of evil, not the hoj>e of good 
that fiist cemented socieiics together. iBjioTinnvhon /// 
Mem. xcviii, Evil haunts 'J‘he birth, the bridal. 

2. To do, nnl. (In i>oBl-mflcuotml Kng. 
hardly distinguishable from use of Evil adv ) 
f With evil : with evil intention. + J'o take in, «»r 
to, evil: to take (a thing) ill ; also, to be huit bv. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter xiv. |xv.| 3X0 he dyde A, cm ncstnn hi** 
yfel. 971 Blickl. Horn, 51 He 111 (Himie for^yldc|> sa.i wi 
nu her <!(>b, godes ^e yfcles. # 1000 Agi. (,o*p Mutt. 

11 Eadix* synt rc l»oiinc hi wynnfi tow and ehlufi tow 
rih! scegeaft mlc yfel (Vulg. omne malum\ otigen row 

John v. 20 pa |>e goil worTiton fuiuA oil lifcs icreslc, and 
J»u be yfel (Vulg. mala) dydon on domes a resie. » 1340 
( ursor M, 23183 ('JYin.) For go«Kl ^ eucle but |»ci dud ere. 
*377 Langi . P. PI. B. mil 2i ‘Ami wIiomj synneth I 
seyde ‘doth yuel. as me |)inkcth’. 1 1430 Syr Gmir. 
(Roxb.) 2404 Mi lordcs . , 1 akc it not in euel that I huy 
here. Ibid. 3972 That stroke Gettcridcs to yuel nam. 
c 14/60 Emare 515 Another letter she made with evyll. c 1*10 
More Pnus Wks. 15/2 If folk backbite u» K Ride euill of 
us : shul wc so grcvously take it, that lest they should begin 
to do yuel T 1970 Livins Mamp. 127 To do Evil, male 
/a cere. 1611 Bible Led. v. 1 They consider not that they 
doe euill. >842 Lytton /.anoni 29 lie does no evil. 

3. With defining word : That which is evil in 
some particular case or relation ; the evil portion 
or element of anything. Also (juasi-r/Ar/r, as in 
To sec the evil of (a course of action . 

# 897 K. Am 1 rid Gregory's Past. xvi. 1^7 Du incalit 
Xcscon call ftiet yfel opcnlice ArU fta rinne lutad. c 1400 
Solomon's BA. H f tsd. 70 }*f he wol any vuel by ]>i\ 1921 

Lu Bkrni rs hroiss, I. cv 1*7 So that nil tnynges corixydrcn, 
the good and yuell, they yclded them to thcrJc of Derby. 
1590 Sir ns is F. O. 11. vita. 29 The evill donne D>es not, 

v. hen breath the fsHly first doth lenuc. 1611 Biiiif John 
xvii. 15, I pray, that thou shouldest keepe them from the 
euill i6mi IloniiKs Leruath. 11. xxviii. 162 All evill inflicted 
without intention, is not Piinisltmeiil. 1667 Mu row P. L 
1. 163 If then his Providence Out of otir evil seek to bring 
forth good. 1799 Johnson Rasselas xxix, '1 o inquire what 
were the sources of. .the evil that «c suffei. 1877 Mo/LKY 
tin tv, Serm. ii. 34 'Phe evil which i» the excess of appetite 
and passion is not so bad us the evil which corrupts virtue. 

II. A particular thing that is evil. 

4. gen. Anything that causes harm or mischief, 
physical or moral. The social evil : prostitution. 

#? 1300 Cursor At. 8108 (Cott.) pir wnndes thre wit-hi be 
rote Gains iuels nil ]mi bar nl l>ote. c 1323 F. E.Allit. 
Poems B. 277, & b 60116 c Ucle/ on er|;e erncstly grewen. 
c 1490 Castle Hd. Life St. t'uthb. (Surtees) 3696 Of twa 
cuels gif xc node be tane To ebese. c 1900 Atelusin* 237 t If 
two euylfes men ought to choose the lassc. 1939 'I’avemni r 
Kras at. Prov. 39 A lytic euyll, a great good. 1377 B. 
Gooc.e Hcresbach's llusb. 11. <1586177 Among other evils, 
they (hop gardens] will be full of Woormcs. 1611 Bible 
Prov. xxii. 3 A prudent man forevecth the euill, and hideth 
hiimclfe. 1674 K. Godfrey tnj. if Ab. Physic cja We being 
admonisht by the vulgar proverb, To choose the least of 
Evils. 1793 Burke Carr. (1844) IV. 1 35 lhere are evils to 
which the calamities of war arc blessings. 1835 Tiiiklwai l 
Greece I. 305 Correcting an evil which disturbed the internal 
tranquillity of Sparta. 1848 Ma# ai i ay Hut. Eng. 11. 136 
One of the chief evils which afflii ted Ireland. 1871 Morlly 
Voltaire (1886) 13 A real evil to be combated. 1879 Jowurr 
Plato (ed 2/ V. 75 Wc can afford to forgive ax well os pity 
the evil which can be cured. 

+ 5. A wrong-doing, sin, crime. Usually pi. Oh. 

Beowulf 1194 (UJ b* ,n lcod-scafian yfla gehwyfce* hond- 
lean forfccald. c 1000 Age. Ps. cv. 25 (cvi. 32J pser Moynes 
wcarft nuc^ene ^ehys^aa for hcora yfelum. c 117$ Lamb. 
Horn, if bos bcues pet nu)le8 nu nefre swike heore tiuelen. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxiv. 5 (Ixxv. 4!, I said to wicke, Ivels 
wicli do ber fom. l 1374 Ciiau*-i-r Boetlt. iv. i. 1139 Yif 
bat yuelys passe n wi]> outen punyssheinge. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon xxi. 465, I have don manv grete evylles 
age 11st my creatour. 1M9 Mirr. Mag.. Worcester xvii. 
King Edwardes evilles aTTwer counted mine. 1997 Shark. 
Rich. Ill, l Ii. 76 (Qo.) Of these supposed evils [Fo 
crimes!, .to acquit myself. 1614 Bp. Hall Contehtpl, O. T 

vi. ii, Men thinxe either to patronize or mitigate evils, by 
their fained reasons. 
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t 0 . A calamity, ilisa-stcr. ini&fortunc. Oh. 
a 1100 E. E . /»*«//«•#■ Ixxmx. l*t* I 15 Yhercs in whilke uc 
segh Tvels hu*. < 1400 Apol Lolt. 41 He icprouid h rych, 
and Reid many iucl to cum to hem. t 1489C.VX10N ^V<v#wri 
of Aymon xix. 408 Grcte exiles and Itarmes arc happelh 
therby. 133s Cuwkdaie Esther \ ill 6 How can I *e the 
euell that Clul hanpc vnto iny people ? 1990 J. Smy 1 »ik in 
Lit. Men (Camden) 64 T ner may uppon dyvcr*act:i- 
dentb ensile *uch and *0 great evills unto your Mige*tic 
and Kealmc. 1667 Mm on /’. L. 11. 361 How in safety bent 
we may Compose our present evils. 1701 Mas. Raocluik 
A 'em forest i, With the additional evil of being separated 
from his famil). 

7 . f a. gen. A disease, malady. Oh. 

11903 Lay. 17598 Aurilic wule beon d«ed. |h»t ufcl is 
under ni* ribben. < 1900 if ate /ok 114 Than him tok an iucl 
strong. 1340 Hampolj- Pr. Con sc. 3001 Sotn . . Sal haf 
als he yucl of mcsclrv. < 1400 Maundlv. (Roxb ) viii. 39 A 
medicinal thing it (aloes) es for many euils. 1480 Caxton 
Dues. Lug. 25 The yclow euyll that is called the Jaundi.s. 
1697 Pnw>fcN l‘irg i,eorg. 111. 841 The slow creeping Evil 
eats his way. 17*5 N. Robinson J'h. Pkyshk 2B0 It cannot 
be expected that.. the feeling his Pulse.. will remove the 
Evil he labours under. 

Jig. c 1400 Pont. Pose 3269 This is the yvclle that love 
they talle. 

b. The Aleppo nnl : ‘ a disease, which first np- 
]>cars under tne form of an eruption on the skin, 
.and afterwards forms into a soit of boil' {Penny 
Cyd. XII. 12/2). + The foul evil : the pox. + The 

falling evil : «= ' the falling sickness epilepsy. 

1 1140 Cutsor M. 11831 (Trin.) |>e fallyng end had he to 
tnrlle. c 1400 Maundlv. (1839) si. 69 It heleth him of the 
fallynge Euyll. c 1475 Put. Vol. in Wr.-Wflleker 791 
//|V 1 not bus cadmus, the fallyn evylle. 1607 TorstLi. 
Fourf, Beasts ( 1673) 506 The hloud of a lamb mingled with 
wine doth heal, .those which have the foul evil. 1869 E. A. 
Pakke.!> Piatt. Hygiene (ed. 3) 79 The Aleppo evil, the 
Damascus ulcer, ana some other discuses. 

c. Short for Kino's kvil: Scrofula. Also 
altiib . in + Evil go Li, the gold coin (sec Angel 6) 
given by the king to those touched by him for 1 the 
evil’. 

(1530 Pai mjk. 182 Lex fSt roreUcs, a disease called the 
quytmuncy or the kynges yvell.J 1605 Siiaks. Macb. i\. iii. 
146 Macd. What 's the Disease he ineutiei? Mat. Tis call’d 
the Euill. 1667 Loud. Gaz No. 154 '4 There will lie no far. 
ther Touching lor the Evil till Michaelmas next. 170a Ibid. 
No 3814/^ Stolen . two Piece* of Evil Gold. 1737 Pom Her. 
Kpist. 11. li. 219 When golden Angels cease to cure the Evil. 
1731 Fielding in Lend Daily Advertiser 31 Aug., Two of 
the most miserable Disease* . . the Asthma und the Evil. 
1868 l'REt.MAN Norm. Cong. (1876) 11 Apu. 536 The first 
who undertook to cure the evil by the royal touch. 

C. Comb. 

1 . Of the ettij.y chiefly parasvuthetic ndjs., an evil- 
affected (hence evil - affectedness), - complexioned, 
eyed, - fortuned , - headed , - hearted , dined, - man- 
nered, - minded whence evil -minded ness •, * officed , 
-qualified, -savoured, -starred, -thrived [seeTnuw], 
-though ted, • to signed \ - weapon ed , - ivilled ; also 
f evil-usage « Ill-umaue. Evil-fa voi'ukd, etc. 

x6ts Bible Acts \ iv. 2 Stirred vp the Gentiles, and iti.ule 
their mindcs "euill affected against the brethren. 1870 
Cotton Fsbertum 1. iv. 154 Tne "evil-afFecicdncss of the 
people. 16a 3 Drcmvi. or Hawih. C'ypnss Giove Wks. 121 
if they were not distcmpcicd und "evil complexioned, they 
would not l>c sick 161s Shark, Cymb. 1. i. 7a You shall not 
lindc me (Daughter) "EuilLey'd vnto >ou. x66x Pierce 
* s ir/u. 29 May *5 Nor can you rationully hoi>c to keep 
>our Peace any longer, then whilest the evibey'd Factions 
want power to break it. 187s Kurkin Eagle's N. f 106 Hut 
to be evibeyed, L that not worse than to have no eyes? 
1190 Caxton Lneydos xxvi. 94 () fortune "euyll fortuned 
why haste thou not jJcrinyUed me, etc. c««8| IUliouk 
PraAhks 490 (Jam.) Gif the awiner of the heist .. knew 
that he wu-» evil-heidit or cuinbcrsom. 183a Tennyson 
iKuonc 49 "Evibhcarted Paris. .Came up from reedy Simois 
all alone, a IM5 Auer. A’. 368 Mc..tolde him J>et hU 
deore spuse v were . . lenc & *vuele iheowed. 1838 TFArr 
Comm. Cot. ii. 20 Flic most uncivil and ^evil-mannered . . 
of all those who luve borne the name of God upon earth. 
1531 in Ctettry’s Anat. (1888) App. vii. aoi Opportunity was 
taken by the *cvibminded to worry alien Surgeons. 1887 
Dryden Hind 4 P , it. 689 Some evil-minded 1 >eaxU might. . 
wreak their hidden hate, 1817 Cobtwrr Pot. Keg. 8 Feb. 
164 The endeavours which have recently been exerted 
by designing and evil-minded men. l88 J* J\ Parker 
Ajost. Life III. 1^4 We ourselves are .. infinite in the 
variety of our ‘'evil-mindcdness. 1807 Tourneur Fev. 
Trng. 11. i, What makes yon *euill*offic’d man? 1813 
Life ICi/I. / in Select. Hart. Misc. (179P 1a His return 
w*as on foot, by reason of the *evihqualitted ways, c 1400 
Font. Fose 4733 (Ix>ve is) Right *evelle savoured good 
^avou^. ennvson Locksley H. 155 In wild Mah- 

•atta-battle fell my father ^evibstarr’d. c >400 Beryn 3177 
Nevir thing so wild Nc so # evill thewid, os I was my 
Svmmons tr. sEschylus Aeamem. 11 Cure 
nie of A evibthoughtod care. 1887 in PiMtuh’s Fern. 8 
1 he *evibtongucu messenger arrived in the camp. 1843 
Minos Tehack. Wks. (1847) a 18/1 Hcmingius .. writing oT 
djvorce . gives us six [causes thereof), adultery, desertion, 
nubility, errour, "evil usagr., and impiety. 1390 Sir J. 
Smyth Disc. ICcapons Sig ***, They have been contented to 
’tV ». r . t i €Ar so ‘^* crs g°« > evill weaponed, 1393 Langu 
'J l 11 boly churche, Auerouse 8c # euel- 

w died whanne thei hen auaunsed. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 25 
" ho sctial nse to gidre wi)> me ayenis ke iuil witlid. 1480- 
7 ° LCOtitntesscuct 11889) a6 Saturn is a planete evel-wtllld 
and ful of xekcncs. 1333 More A nnv. foy totted Bk. Wka. 
1054/j liis wtsedome will not enter into an cuU*willcd 
heart. |> 

Of the si. a. objective with ngent-Doao, as 
evils aye r , • speaker , • worker ; with vbl, sb» and 


]>r. pole, forming adjectives and substantives, as 
n il-boding, -saying, - speaking, , * wishing . b. in- 
strumental, with pplcs., forming adjs., as f evil- 
bi caught, -impregnated. Also evil-proof a., proof 
against evil. Evil-dobr, -willeb, etc. 

r 1330 A rth. J Merl, ao6 Thai weren sought and founde 
hem nought 'ino he held hem *iuel bicought, 1833 Ht. 
Mariinkau Maneh. Strike xi. 125 The ’evihbodings which 
a succession of Job’s comforters had been pouring into her 
ears. 1853 Singleton Virgil I. 101 And evibboding 
bitches, and ill-omened birds 1835 Woman's Devotion 1 1 , 
25 *Evil- impregnated air that seemed to surround Lady 
lane, wherever she went. i *4 Skeat Vhlatufs Poems 63 
Now, builder, finish the walls and roof, God's blessing hath 
made it "evil-proof. *330 Palscr. 217/2 "Evyll sayer, 
maldisaut. 13 s8 Pilgr.Terf. (W. de W. 1531) 93 Dctrac- 
cyon is a preuy & secrete "euyll sayenge of our ncyghbour. 
a xaoo Moral Ode 274 J>eor beo naddren . . pa tered und freteo 
pc "uuele speken. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 111. v. (1483) 53 
Gladly heryng eucry euel speker. x6ix Bible z Pet. ii. 1 
“ Euilbspeakings. 1705 Stanhope Parabhr. III. 495 Many 
cood Men .. look upon these Evibspeakings as a sort of 
Martyrdom. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xi. (1862) II, 330 [Solon) 
forbade absolutely evibspeaking with respect to tne dead. 


1 of "evil wishing minds to- 
on Ca*t\h. (1884) 4 Behald 


forbade absolutely evibspeaking with respect to tne dead. 
<t ss88 Sidney (J.\ A country full of "evil wishing minds to- 
wards him. 133a A»r. Hamilton Ca*ech. (1884) 4 Behald 
the doggis, behTdd "ewil workeris. 161s Bible Phil. iii. 
a Beware of euill w orker*. 

+ B-VU, sbf Obs. Meaning uncertain. 

(Some commentator* explain it as 'a jakes, privy ' ; there 
seems to be no ground for this exc. in the two passages 
themselves, where 'hovel' would suit equally well. But 
Identity with prec seems quite possible.) 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. it. 11. 172 Hauing waste ground 
enough. Shall we desire to raze the Sanctuary Ana pitch 
our euils there? 1813 — Hen. VIII , 11. i. 67 Let ’em lookc 
they glory not in inUchicfc Nor build their euils on the 
graues of great men. 

Evil, sbd dial. [The OE. word for i fork 1 is 
gcaful\ a parallel form *&ifcl might give ci’il in 
dialects.] (See quot.) 

164a in Cotton Barnstaple (1890) 68 IThc common sort) 
brtooke themselves to urmes . . xotne with Dikes, some with 
dunge E veils, .some with great pole*. 1863 Morion Cyel. 
.Igm. (E.D.S.), Evil, three-pronged fork. 

Evil (/VI), adv. E'orms : 1 yfele, yfle, 3 4 
uvele, ufele, 4-6 evel(e, -el(l(e, yvel(e, -ell, ( \ 
evyil, ivel, yvyl, yvle, 5 avell, ewoll, yoffell^, 
4-7 evill(e, -yl(e, -yl v l(e, (6 ©will), 3- evil. 
[ME .uvele (ii), ivelc, evele , OK. yfele, f. yfcl ~ 
OS. udilo (Du. c«w/), OHG. ubilo, upilo (MUG. 
u hie, Ger. nbel) OTeut. *udilb.] In an evil 
manner; ill. 

+ 1 . Wrongly, wrongfully, wickedly, ill ; esf. with 
To do, speak , etc. Obs . ; cf. Evil sb . 2. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xviii. 22 Gif ic yfele [1x60 Hatton 
efelel spraececyd jtewittnysse be yfele. 1 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixx(i). 
9 Oft me feala cwatilon feondas yfele. a 1300 Cursor M. 
6531 (GOtt.) Sone herd he . . pat his folk ful euil had 
don. CZ330 R. Bkunnk Chron . (1810) 147 pe clergy Gaf a 
gretc curxyng on whilk of )>am . . J>at euelle hituex pam 
spak. 1 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 17 pei coueiten cuylc 
here nei^eooris good is. e 1400 Destr. Troy 10493 Ector 
with envy evill he dyssayuet, Dang hym to dede. 1 1440 
Gcsta Font. xc. 413 (Add. MS.) The yonge sone . . spendid 
Euyll the money that was take hym to the vse of the scolc. 
1341 R. Barnes Wks. (1573) 361/1 Man euill vsyng hys free- 
will, dyd both loose him sclfc, and also his freewil. 1547 
Homines 1. Contention 11. (1859) 138 If I be evil reviled, 
shall 1 stand still, like a goose or a fool? xj8o Barkt A tv. 
E 388, It is euill done of you, miaul fuels. 16x1 Bible 
John x\iii. 23 If I hauc spoken euill beare witnesse of the 
euill. 

b. To speak ez>il ^OE. be) of : to speak maliciously, 
slanderously, abusively of ; in later use perh. re- 
garded as a sb., but in OE. and ME. an adv. 

t 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 39 Nis nan pe on minum namun 
m*£en wyree & nwe$e rafte be me j-fclc sprecan. 1335 
Cm kkd ai 1 Etek. xxxvi. 33 My greate name . . which amongc 
the Gentiles is euel spoken of. *380 North Plutarch 740 
(Alexander's friends] beganne .to speake euill of him. 
x6xx Bible Mark ix, 39 There is no man, which shall doc 
a miracle in my Name, that c an lightly speake euill of me. 
<*1630 Dkumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 45 Here Aretine 
lies . . Who, whilst he liv’d spoke evil of all. <t 1768 T. 
Skckkr Serm. (1775) Ixxxix. III. 229 Whoever is. .long evil 
spoken of, hath been faulty. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I 91 
That I should be his enemy, and speak evil of him. 

f e. To hear evil : to be evil spoken of ; « L. 
male audire . Cf. To hear ill. Oh. 

1384 Forme of Prayer Ch, Scot/. G 2 b, If he hauc *• 
gouerned him sclfe in suche sorte as the wordeofGod hath 
not hcardc euill. 1590 Stenser F. O. 1. v. 23 O I what of 
gods then boots it to be borne, If old Aveuglcs sonnes so 
evill heare ? 

+ 2 . Harmfully, injuriously, est>. in To evil en- 
treat ; badly, severely, shamefully. Obs. 

c x»©5 I.at. 1903 Vfcle (r xars vuelej he ldne inaurde. 1340 
Ayenb. 239 He het bet ha wer riat wel ybeate and euele 


cnurv.ne pat pe barsynz han >mlcar«yd. r 1400 Destr. Irov 
9683 l*he bodies on beut brethit ftill euylL a 1450 Knt. de 
Im Tour 23 They. . plucked each other bi the here of the 
hede right evelle, 1485 Caxton Paris 8- V. 19 Geffroy went 
to thertne under hys hors ryght evyl hurte. ijho Act j Elio, 
e- 4» I 3^ If *ny such Master shall misuse or evil intreat his 
Apprentice. 1378 Gude 4 Godlie Ball. (1868) 133, l was. . 
Euill totchelt and rockit. 1811 Bible Dent, xxvi 6 The 
Egyptians euil intreated vs, and afflicted vs. 1893 Mem. 
Ct. Teckele 11. 89 More fit to ruins and evil entreat the 
Peasants, .than to fight an Enemy- >749 Act 29 Geo. II in 
Beawet Lex Mercat. (175 7) 251 Pillaged, beaten, or evil- 
intreated. 


1 3 . With difficulty, hardly. Obs. 

1977 Langl. P.Pl. B. xii. 8 In tie olde clde pat yuel can 
.stiff re Pouerte. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 81 Fulle evylle thow 
dourxt hyme stond. 1470 85 Maiory Arthur 11. viii, It is 
cuyl sene said the knyghtes that thou art a true man 
that thou woll not tclle thy name. 1593 Lr>. Bkrnkrs 
Froiss. I. ccccxxxviii. 771 They shulde full yuell agonc any 
farther to gette any forage. 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 
819 Brutus could evil aw*ay with the tyranny. 

+ 4 . Badly, poorly, indifferently, Insufficiently ; 
not well. Evil at ease =* ill at ease. Oh. 

a 1300 Cursor M. j6hq (Cott.) Mi wyf es sumquat luel at 
ess. c 1340 Ibid. 4422 firm.) Alas Iosei.h. .Euel is pc quit 

t i trewe ?»cru)>e. 1399 Langl. Fich. Ke deles iv. 52 Euyll 
e we worthy to weldcn oure hire, c tspo A nturs of A rth. 
ix, Alle bare was the body .. in clethiug evyl clad. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse 30 No chcvctcyn can not have . . good men o? 
armes eville paied. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 
251, I am cvyll contente. i5«i Lo. Bi.rnlks Froiss J. 
xviii 21 With them came other lolkis of the countrey . .with 
brede euyll bakyn. ibid. 1 . Ixxxiii. 105 They were but yuell 
payed. 1383 Homilies 11. Idolatry 11. (1859) 197 The East 
and West Churches, which agreed evil before, .fell to utter 
enmity. 1587 Harrison England 11. xxi. (1877) 1. 333 
Sicke and evill at ease. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 129 
Horses, .very leane and evill uppoynted for bervice. 
t 5 . Badly, defectively ; imperfectly, unskilfully ; 
also, incorrectly, wrongly. Obs. 

a xooo Fiddles xliv. 10 (Gr.) Gif sc esne his lilaforde h>rc 5 
yfle. a 1250 Owl <4 Night. 1204 Ic wot if smithes sale vuelc 
clenclie. t 1300 Beket 404 So schal the pays of the londe 
wel uvele l>eon iholde. r 1340 Cursor M. 25828 (Fairf.) 
Oua-sini do% wjua is iucl ta^t. c 1400 LanfranCs Cirurg. 
(MS. A.) 93 Cankre . . comep of a woundc yvcl heelid. 
c 1450 Mcrltn iii. 46 Sirs >e knewe Merlin full euell. 1551 
Robinson tr. Motes Utop. Ded. Ep. (Arb.) 14 A good tale 
end tolde. 1377 B. G0001. Heresbachls Hush. 1.(1586)22 
If it be shallowc in one place, and deepe in an other, it de- 
clares the grounde to be evill handled in the plowing. 1397 
Morley Int rod. Mas. 74 Shew me a reason why the Dis- 
cord is euill taken here? x6ao Purchas Pilgrims II. 1032 
These vessels are more wide than our*, being evil made. 

1 0 . Badly, unfortunately, unhappily, um>ucces8- 
fully. Oh. 

971 U lu kl. Horn, 247 py lass wen sie putt we yfele for- 
weorpon. a xooo Cued mods Gen. 387 (Gr.) Dact sceolde unc 
Adame yfele geweorSan yrnb oact hcofonrice. t 1340 
Cursor M. 1827! (Fairf.) Evylle hast pou done thy-sclf to 
spede. C1400 Font. Fose 1067 Yvel mote they tnryve & 
thee .These loungers ful of envyc ! 1401 Pol. Poem^dZ^) 
II. 97 Evel mot he spede, that beggith of the puple 
more than is nede. 1793 Robin Hood (Ritson 1705) I. 83 
Ycflfell mot he the, Scche thre stroke* he me gafe. *6xi 
Biui.k x Chron. vii. 23 It went^uill with his house. 

+ 7 . With to become, like, etc. Obs. 
cxaio Halt Meui. 7 To don nl & drehen pat him like# ne 
sitte nit hire ae uuele. a 1300 Cursor M. 548 <G(>tt.) Of thing 
men hkis, euil or wele. c 1300 Bcket 1179 Uvele bicom him 
to gon afotc. 1540 Covlruale Fruit/, Less. Prcf. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) I. 201 How evil doth it become a believer to be 
ireful and greedy of vengeance. 1592 Shake. 7 lien. VI, 
iv. vii, 84 How euill it beseemes thee, To flatter Henry. 

8. Comb. a. With agent-nouns, forming sbs., 
as evil- liver, -looker. 

1846 Trench A/trac. xxxiii. (1862) 462 The ship of the 
Church,— encumbered with "evil-livers till it well nigh 
makes shipwreck altogether. X887 Lady Bellaiks Gossifs 
w. Girls 11. 64 Do not delude yourself that . . you will be 
able to reform a lover who has been an evil fiver. 1697 
Evklyn Nutnism. ix. 302 Witches and "Evil-lookcrs as they 
call them. 

b. With pres, pplcs., forming adjs., a* evil- smell- 
ing', with vbl. sbs., forming sbs., as adl-getling 
{concr.), - taking . Also evil-liking, ill-favoured ; 
evil-sounding, harsh-sounding ; Evil-willino. 

1859 hr. Hall Invis. World lit. I 5 He [Satan] heartens 
us in "evil gettings under pretence of the opportunity of 
liberal almsgiving. 1335 Coverdalk Joel 1 . 18 The bul- 
lockes are very "euel likynge because they haue no pasture. 
i88x Bebani & Rice Chapl. Fleet I. 187 They were here, 
crouched in this filthy, "evil-smelling place. 133s Huloki 
"E uil soundyngc, absonus, 1547 Homilies 1. Salvation lit. 
(1859) 33 To avoid "evil taking and misunderstanding. 

c. With pa. pplcs., forming adjs. (a.) With sense 
‘ wickedly, wrongly’, as evil- disposed, - gotten , -won. 
(/;.) With sense 4 imperfectly, unskilfully* 
as evil-fashioned, - loved , -ordered, -pieced, - shaped , 
- shapen , -senvtt, -stun, -taught. Also evil-sained 
[see Sain], lit. 4 ill-blessed , i.c. accursed. 

1383 Foxa in Latimer’s Serin. <y Rent. (1845) p. xix, He was 
tossed and turmoiled by "evil-disposed persons. 1854 J. 
S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 1 . xxxvil 571, I should, on 
the contrary have created the Tribunate, had I been hypo- 
critical or evil-disposed. 1463 in Surtees Misc . (1890) 28 
B revert on, taher, has an ewell dyspossid woman to hys 
wyff. Ibid. John Herrot has avell dysspodd chylld. 
ci 498 Serm. Episc. Piter. (W. de W.) B fi), "Euvll-fassh- 
enea garmentes A' deuyllyssne shoon & slyppers of irensmen. 
>539 Taverner F.rawi. Prov. 35 "Euvl gotten good go 
euyll aw aye. 1U1 Hu lost "Euil loued, anttphalus. 
15*8 Honseh. Oraf^y, That the napeiy be not torne not 
rent or otherwise "evill -ordered, x 370-8 Lambarde Peramb. 
E'ent (i$26) 307 Friendship, that is but "evill peeced. will 
not iome close, but falleth asunder Againe 1388 A. King 
tr. C anisine ’ Cateih. K iv, Away with luther and Caluine 
and sic "euilsained sanctes. 183a Motherwell Poems 
(1847) 17 And sway to their purpose Each "evil-shaped 
mood. 139B Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xxxii. (xsos) 433 
The pecok hath an.. "euyll shapen heed, a 1541 Wyatt 
Poet. Whs. (x86i) 270 The gain is hers, the loss is mine : Of 
"evil-sown seed such is tne fruit. 1388 Songs Costume 
(Percy Soc.) 45 Ware of "evel-spon waste. »|77 Lakgl. 
P. PI. B. xx. 183 * Sira "euel-ytau^te elde ' quod I/vnhende 
go with the ' ! 1383 Sempilt Ball. 910 Ane carltng of the 
Queue of Phareis, 'luat "ewill win geir to elphyne careis. 
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t BtII, t ». 1 Obs. Forms: i yfelan, -i&n, a | 
uvellen, 3 1 -uvelen, 4 evel-, ylen, 5 •vel, -yL 
[MR. uvelien Ui\ OE. yfcl/an, Lyfel, Evil a.] 

1. trans . To 00 evil to ; to harm or injure ; to ill- 
treat ; to affect with disease. 

<*4600 Ags. Ps. Ixxxii(i). 3 Aiul ehtungaeall* luefdon, hu hi 
pine ha Iran her yfeladan. Ibid. cvi(ijT 38 Nzi hcora ncata 
nan ftcytclad. c 117s Lamb, Horn . m Ne seal ti* na mon 
uueUen |>er uor®. c xao$ Lay. 31774 Xr he ulsc i-eten wcore 
i-uueled was he king, c in< Tory. Portugal 1843 Thou 
shake lyve ana wel fare, Yf the nothing evyUe. 

2. intr . a. To grow bad ^morally). b. To fall 
ill ; to be ill or sick. 

x®@t-®3 Wu lest an Addr. to Eng, (®d. Napier) 156 Deo* 
worn Id . . sccal . . ®r Antecristes tocyme yfeljan s wide. 1303 
K. Brunne Hand l, Synn e 803a She euylde, And deyde 
aunner ban she wylde. *387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) I. 81 
In Ynde beeb men of fyue cubites long, pat eueleb nou^t, 

, noper yildep vp he breeh. 14. . tr. Higdon (Rolls) VII. 316 
(Harl. MS 1900) The ouke euelcd so in the wcy. 

Eril-do«r. [f. Evil sb. + Doeb.] One who 
does evil ; a malefactor. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, Do P, R. xu. xxxvii. 436 The herte 
of tne lapwynge is gode to euyl doers. 106-34 Tindalk 
9 Tim. ii. 9, I auffre trouble as an evyll dear even vnlo 
bondet s6if Bible x Pit. ii. is They speak® against you 
as euill doers. 1736 Berkeley Disc, to Magistrates Wk*. 
III.4ax Punishments that await evil-doers. 185s I). Jlr- 
hold St. Giles ix. 87 Those who were so sharp after evil, 
doers had commonly not the cleanest consciences them* 
selves. i *?4 13 l rton Scot A hr, I. v. 248 The formidable 
Proctor, who is a terror to evil-doers. 

E vil-doing, vbl . sb . [f. Evil sb. + Doing.] 
The action of doing evil. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. A\ xu. xxxvii. ( 1495) 436 In 
theyr euyll doyng they vse theyr hertes. 15x6-34 Tindai k 
t Pet. iii. 17 It is better, .that ye sufTre for well tloynge then 
for evyll doynge [x6ti euill doing, 1881 (Rev) evil doing). 

1 68s Sec. Plea Hone on/. 59 His Approbation, which Tic 
never cave to Evil-doing. 1768 74 tucker Lt. Hat. (185^) 

I. 576 The penalties annexed to evil-doing. 

+ E'vilzkr*. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Evil sb. +Fare 
sb . ; cf. welfare.] Ill-Success, misfortune. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 11. (1558) 70 A great power 
therts in fortune, .cither for welfare or euilfare. 

t E*vil-fft*VOUred, <*• Obs. [f. Evil + Favour 
+ -ED 2 .] Having a repulsive appearance or as- 
pect ,^11-looking ; « Ill-Favoured. 

*530 Palsgr. 217/2 Evylfavoured face, trimace. 1333 
Covurdale Let*, xxi. 18 Blynde, lame, with an euell fau- 
oured nose, with eny myssxhappen mcmbie. 1563 Homi- 
lies II. Idolatry ill (1859* 229*Evilfavoured and rude lumpes 
of clay. 1370 Tomson Calvin * s Sertn. Tim. 348/3 They 
seeke for nothing but planters to coucr the foule euilfauourcd 
matter. 1607-xa Bacon Ess. t Custom (Arb.) 366 Maccia- 
ucll well noteth (thoughc in an Kvill favoured instance), 
there is (etc.). 1775 in Ash ; hence in mod. Did*. 

Hence + B vilfa vonredly adv. } in an ill-favoured 
manner ; defectively, imperfectly, Improperly ; 
maliciously. + £ vilia*vour®dn®M, the quality 
of being ill-favoured, deformity, ugliness. 

a 1536 CRANMER Whs. I. 33 How evil-favourcdly you and 
Smith agree among yourselves. 1368 Turner Herbal 111. 

60 Sclfe hcalc is called of some of the Germanes^ evelfavor- 
edly, Prunella. 1377 Harrison England Dcd., The curious, 
ana such as can rather euill fauouredlie espie than skilfullie 
correct an error. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 535 'J hat 
Painter., had euill fauouredlie propoitioned a painted 
Henne. . >*»4 Caet. Smith Virginia (1629) 38 Images . . 1 
made eviil fa vouredly according to their best workmanship. 
1533 Coveroale Dent, xvii, 1 Thou shall offic. .no o\e or 
shepe that hath a blemish or eny euell fauourednes%e on it. 
1347 Homilies 1. Contention 1. ( x 859) 134 You shall see. the 
cvilfavourodness and deformity of this roost detestable vice. 
S594 Miry. Policy (1399' 164 Riches make a woman proud 
. . Euilfauourcdncise maketn her odious. 1773 in Ash; 
hence in mod. Diets. 

t E vilful, a . Obsr Q [f. Evil sb. + -ful.] 
Harmful, malicious. Hence S'yilfuUy adv. } in 
a harmful or malicious manner. 

c 1400 APol. Loll. 76 pu schal do no king 3euelfuly to pi 
ncybor in nis nedis to be releuid. 

t E villeaa, a. Obs. In 4 evelles. [f. Evil 
+ -less.] Without evil ; free from evil. 

c 1394 P. PL Crede 242 Syghthen Christ deyed Oure ordre 
was euelles. 

Evilly (iVl|H>, adv. [f. Evil a . + -ly 2 .] In 
an evil manner. 

1 . Viciously, wickedly, censurably. 

a. 1380 Apol. Pr. Orange in Phtnix (1721) I, 501 Who 
have, .very evilly, and without any cause, withdrawn them- 
selues from us. 1693 Knollr* Hist. Turks (1618) 96 They 
haue euilly prosecuted that their pretended right and title. 
x6 *4 Quarles 7 o 6 (r 7x7) 197 His plenty, .evilly come, .shall 
soon pass away. >730-6 Bailey (folio), Evilly , in a bad 
manner. 1863 J. C. M orison St. Bernard ut. iii. 331 No 
knowledge or power is evil, however evilly it may be em- 
ployed. >87* Alasaster Wheel cf Law p, xxxvt, He has 
lived evilly tn previous generations. 

2. Witn evil purpose or result ; injuriously ; ma- 
liciously, mischievously ; noxiously. 

>631 Gouge Gods Arrows 1. f 20. 27 Who more . . evilly 
entreated and persecuted in the world. >633 Fuller Ch. 
Hist . iv. ii. | 14 Others, who publish . . evilly and falsly . . 
that Richard late King of England.. is still alive, 1670 
Cotton Esfemon it. vit. 320 She would . . make known who- 
ever should be so evilly affected. >677 Land. Gaz. No. 
1230/4 A Spanish Man of War . . commanded the Masters 
on board, very evilly intreated them. 1843 R. Chambers 
Vest. Create Mental Const. Anim. % The production of those 
evilly disposed beings is in this manner. 187a Howrliji 
IVedd . foum, 8x Toe hot, greasy biscuit, steaming evilly 


up Into the face. 1873 Omm Patcarel I. 33 They eyed 
me a-skance very evilly and mum hed their chocolate Jiuvhi, 
Farrar Seekers 11. id. 213 Two or three evil)y-s«|uallrog 
brats. 1870 Premature Death 69 It tells evulv on the 
health-condition of large sections of the population. 

3. Unfavourably. 

1668 Howe Blest. Righteous (i8*0 960 Not to desire 
heaven .. is ho evilly thought of, tnat, etc. 18*3 Lamii 
Let. B. Barton in Life 4 Lett. xii. 119 And let ’em talk as 
evilly as they do of the envy of poets. 1864 Dk.Mani iirstkr 
Court 4 See. Elis, to Anne II. i6j This latter, evilly cele- 
brated in his day, was Ferdinando, Marquis de Paleotti. 
1883 Daily Hen's 20 June 3/6 The evilly reputed *|>ot- tho 
guet-apens where we were all to he massacred. 

4. Not well, badly : fa. Faultily, insufficiently, 
defectively (obs.). o. Unhappily. 

1387 F leming Contn , Holinshed III. 1278/2 Robert Bal- 
docke . . a man evillle beloved. 1390 Due. Sf. /m as. in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 163 The which embassage .. made 
the gentleman to be evilly entertained by our men. 1633 
Digger Cotu/l. Ambuss. 121 How evilly they rest satisfied 
. is well known. 1683 Salmon Donm Med. 111.643 Restore* 
the whole Skin (though evilly framed as to its Pores) niAk- 
ing it well coloured. 1843 J. H. Nku man Ess. Devrlo/m. 
233 Superstitious men fare most wretchedly ft evilly, 
t 5 . With difficulty ; reluctantly, impatiently. 

*595 Shakr, John 111. iv. 149 This Act so euillv borne shall 
coole the hearts Of all hi* people. i6m A\ Johnson s 
Kingd. 4 Com mm. 334 The Province* of Aragon also, .doc 
evillv brooke this government, 
f o. Incorrectly, inappropriately, improperly, 
c 1333 Harekeiklu Divorce lien, V//I. (1878) 293 How 
well and godly he . . preached . . though the place were very 
evily applied. 1607 Topskii. Sergenfs (1653) &>3 These 
words of Arstotle, evilly understood by Puny and other 
ancient writers. 1607 Shaks, Timoh iv Hi. 468 Oh Monu- 
ment And wonder of good deeds, euilly bestow’d ! 1677 

Gvi.k 07 . Gentiles II. iv , 1*3 Natural libertie in it *e|f 
good but evilly applied. 

E vilmost, a. ran*- 1 , [f. Evil a. 5 on the 

analogy of Hindmost ] Most evil or unlucky. 

18x7 Collins Dead .Sr< trt (1861) 258 One day (he said) of 
all the days in the year the evilmost for Sarah she changed 
that name. 

Evilness (/VI., rvilnta). [OK. yfelnyss , f. 
as prec. 4 - -nf.ss.] The quality or condition of 
being evil. 

1. Badness, viciousness ; wickedness, depravity. 
1000 Allpru: Horn. II. 278 J>*t we sceoldon wistfullian na 
on yfclnysse beorman, ac on k^rfnyasum. c 1173 Lamb, 
Horn. 17 pet lie icherre from ban uuelnessec&r his endedei. 
4x300 /i. E. Psalter Ii. 5 [Iii, 3] pou loved ivclnes ovrr 
betteme*. , X 4 « 9 . Caxton Faytes of A. I. i. 4 That someth 
nothyng of the right of warre but by divines of the i>eLiIc. 
*533 Be. Ponet in Strype Eccl . Mem . II. 11. xxiii. 44s 'The 
evdness of the abuse hath marred the goodness of (he word. 
X677 Halr Print. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 55 The . . evilnes* . . and 
unseasonableness of moral or natural action*, which falls not 
within the verge of a brutal faculty. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio*. 

+ 2. Evil influence, hurtful character, noxious- 
ness. Obs. 

X563 Hyll Art Garden. (15931 19 That the cuilne* and 
corruptnc* of the grounde, may bo washed awayc with the 
winter showers. 1364-78 Bullxyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888* 
31 When as the Sunne and Moone doc enter into any of 
their circles in tho*e greatc bodies, then our little txidie* in 
earth do fcelc the goodne* or euilnesse of them. x6ao Vfn- 
ner Via Reda Introd. 7 'The Inhabitants, by reason of ihe 
cuilncsse of the aire, haue grosne. .spirit*. 
f3. Ill-health, illness. Obs. 

1399 Harsnft Agst. Darell 3M, I oftentimes heard M. 
Darrell say before my pretended Evilne* that (etc.), 

t 4. Poor or bad quality, inferiority. Obs. 

1508 Cecil Pref toQ. Catherine’s Lament Neither the 
goounes of the cause can moouc them to saie moic, neither 
the euilnessc less. 1549 Latimer Plougkers (Arb.) 27 They 
saye that the euylnes of money hath made all thinge* dearer. 
x6ax Ainsworth Anuot. Pentat. Gen. xli. ao, 1 have not 
seen their like, in All the land of Egypt, for evilness. 

t E*vilty. Obs. [ME. evetti : gee Evil a. and 
-TY, and cf. everlastingly. Substituted in a late MS. 
of the Cursor Muttdi for viletf the reading of the 
Cotton MS, in both passages.] Evil, harm. 

c 1330 A stump. Direr. 2S0 in Cursor M. App. ii, perof l>e 
pi most pou^t, When I am parted lohan, frarn pec, That pet 
do my bodi none euelte (sic M S. ; printed cneste). Ibid. 439 
Men dide me moche euelte . thei token me & bette me sore. 

t Evil* wilier. Obs. (f. Evil sb. 4 - Willkr.] 
One who wishes evil to another ; an ill-wisher. 

X460 Earl Marche in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. s. 1 . 9 Ayenst 
thentent & malice of your evil wilier*. 1367 Bond in Keith 
Hist. Scot. 381 Our comoune Enimyi* ana evill Willed*. 
x6io Holland Camden’s Brit. 1, 16, 1 fear me lest malitious 
evil wilier* would wrest them to the detraction and slander 
of the *aid nation*. 

t Evil-willing, a. Obs . [f. Evil adv . + Will- 
ing a. or pr . pple . J 

1. Unwilling, disinclined. Const, to with inf. 

13*3 Lo. Berner* Froiss. II. cxl. 151a, He was euell 

willinge to shew* the trouthe. 1363 Homilies it. Rogat. 
Week 111.(1859)493 This Spirit will never enter into an evil- 
willing soul. 

2. quasi-jA An ill-wUher, enemy. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6820 (Trin.) If pou fynde of byne euele 
willondc Vndir birpen nU l>ee*t liggonde helpe him. 

Hence Srll-willl&fflx cuiv. t grudgingly, unwill- 
ingly. 

*544 Chaloner tr. Erasm. Morin Enc. S iv. They doc 
it evilwillvngly. 

t E vil-wi lly, a. Obs. fpara*ynthetically f. 
evil will', see Evil a. and Willy.] a. Hating 
evil desire*, b. Maletolcnt, spiteful 


} 136% Wvctir IVisd. i. 4 In to an euell willi soul© dial not 

gon in uimlatn. ri^o# ApoL Loll, 3$ Prrlats mai *01 c 
drede, pat her . iuilvvilly cursing ho in cau*e uhi )wi puple 
dredip not curning. xgoo-so Dunbar * In secteitpla*.e flux 
hyudtr uy,ht\ He warme hnirtit & nocht ewillwiflie. 

Evince (Ai*ns\ r. [ad. L. evinsSre, f. e out + 
vine lire to conquer. (For the Lat. senses see 
Evict. ] 

+ 1. trans. To overcome. ruImImc, prevail over. 
i6ro Vinni r Via Recta viii, 167 H«k aus« it CRnnot be con- 
cocted, aiul euinced of nature, fit 1 filteih the lxxly with crude 
..humours. ,630 H i’BHKR r Pill Fonnahty 100 'They will 
keep their holduntil they l>e evinced and rust out, ,1671 
Milton P, R, iv. 335 Error by hi* own arms »* l»est cvinci. 
x6?8 H. Vaughan Thalia Red tv ,, Day-s/riug. My Prince 
Whose fulness no need could evince. 

f 2. To convince. Also absol. Obs. 
t6ax 1 . C. In T. Bedfords Serm, sig. I. 6 r. Whether 
their. .Consciences l»ee not. .tuidently euinced of the truth 
of the Gospcll. 1664 Pons km Exp. Philos. Fref, 7 Such, 

I am sure our modern Engine (the Microscope) will ocu- 
larly evince and unlearn them their opinion*. 1668 Hair 
Ptxf to Roilc's Abridgm, a Hi* argument* were fitted 
to prose and evime, not for ostentation, plain yet learned. 
1670 (». H. Hist, lai'dinats 1. 1. 13 The principal drift of 
hi* discourse was to evince the people, that the Religious 
uere oblig’d to reprehend the Error*, .of all people, 
t b. To confute, convict of error. Obs. 

1608-ti Bp. Hail Fpist. vi. f 5 Were we cner the true 
Churt-h of God T Who hath admonished, euinced, excoin 
muni(Atcd, us? t66x Conu ey Advam. F.*pei. Philo *. , 
'J’he Popular and received Error* in Experimental Philosn- 
|»hy . shall be evinced by trval. s6ya Sir 1 *. I.knu iikr 
Pivtegotn. in Ormcrod Cheshire (1800) I. 29 Not cxiroed 
by any solid answer or reason to the contrary, 
f3. To constrain, compel (assent , extort (con- 
cessions, clc.) by force of argument or (>cTsuaHivr 
motives. Obs. 

1631 'T. Adams in Lett. Lit,. Men (Camden) 149 Hisnm- 
fession oflove. . of readiness to assist in any thing, .all wfni h 
evince my most grateful acknowledgment, a 1638 Cum ■ 
land G\u. Pivms, eti . » 1677) i7o { 1 shall wave the Arguments 
wherewith you endeavour lo evince our Consent. 

f 4. To prove by argument or evidence ; to eu- 
tnbliah. Also, rarely , To prove the rlghtncis of, 
vindicate. Const/- a. witn simple obj. ; b. with 
obj. clause ; c. with inf 'To move (a person or 
thing) to be (so and * 0 ) ; d. also/. Obs. 

a. 1610 Hi*. Ham. Apol. Rrcnvnists f 5 We® hold®, and 
wish no lesse ; your places evince no more. 16® x Burton 
Anat. Met. Democr. (16761 11/1 You shall see by what 
. argument* I will evince It, that most men are mad. 
1661 Hovlk Ft amen iii. (1682) ao Having said thu* much 
to evince against Mr. Hobbs the Gravity of the Air. 1709 
SiRvrr. Ann. Ref I. xx. 347 Who did .. make it their 
business in their sermons to prove and evince the present 
proceeding* in religion. > 73 * W arhuhton Viv. Legal. 1 . 77 
Wc requite no more to evince the FaUhood of that Asscr- 
tion. 

b. 1611 Srmn Hist. Gt, Brit , vi. ix. 80 Our former 
allegations doe cuince that, etc, 1695 Woodw ard Nat. 
Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 16 Having delected the Insufficiency 
of them, by ev inctng how fur they are from l>eing conclusive. 
1767 Gchk it t reat. Wounds L 419 Wc want not instances 
from lithotomy to evince, that wound* of thi* part an* 
i urnble. 

0. *635 Jackson Creed wit. ax. Wks. VIII. 39 Judhioits 
commentator* do clenrly evince thi* foim of congratulation 
Hosanna to he precatory. 1647 bit LY Chr. Axtrol. clxxvii. 
75 t> 4 — being in $ an earthly Signc— will evinc e the Native 
to accumulate Wealth by Paxtorage, Tillage, etc. 1667 
Nafhtali Pontscr. (1761)276 They w ill evince him to he the 
archest traitor that ever Scotland bred. 1709 S raver. Ann. 
Ref. I. xi. 136 'Ihe practice of the lawyer*, .evinced this 
and the lest to In: good law*. 

d. Bp. Hail Casts Cause. 11. v. (1654) 1 16 The 
Accuser complaincs, the Witness© evincetb, the Judge 
sentem es, 

6 . To be an indication or evidence of; to mnkc 
evident or manifest. Const, a. with simple obj. ; 
b. with obj. clause or preceded by as. 

0. 177a 84 Cook Voy. (1700) IV. 1481 Their pacific dtsposi- 
tion is thoroughly evinced, from their friendly reception of all 
stranger*, xfos Paley Nat. Theot. xxvi, (1819) 46* The 
contrivance* of nature decidedly evince intention, xlti J. 
Pinkerton Petrol. 1 . 597 The presence of. r®*in, and fibre, 
are esteemed to evince the original vegetable character. 
a 1866 GaoTK Fth. Fragm. iii. (1876) 5a Nothing can more 
clearly evince the preponderance of this view. 

b» ,*6®x Burton Aunt. Mel. il ii. vi. iii. (1651)999 Fishes 
. . which, as common experience evincclh. are much affected 
with music. 170a W. 1 . Bruyn’s Voy. Levant vii 93 7 he 
Ruins that are round about do sufficiently evince that 
anciently there were great Buildings in thi* Place. ,706 
Lkoni tr. Alberti’s Ai chit . I. 40 b, A 'Tower, made it* way 
thro’ the ground it stood upon, which, a* the fart evinced, 
was a loose weak soil. 177® J. Moork View Soc. Fr, (17R9) 

1, viL 45 What i* mentioned in my last letter . . evinces how 
very opposite their sentiments are. 1864 Bowen Logic xi. 
359 'These consideration* appear to me to evince very clearly, 
that (etc.]. 

8 . To give token* of possesaing ; to reveal the 
presence of (a quality, condition, feeling) ; to 
display, exhibit, manifest. 

1 8*9 Scorr Rob. Roy Introd. »8 The knee* and upper part 
of the leg ..evincing muscular strength. 1833 C. Bront Hr*/, 
l cite xxxvii. (18761 430 His answers . evinced both wisdom 
and integrity. *•79 Harr B’nest Bunsen I. iii. 6* 'Ihe ex- 
treme truthfulness, .of both her father and mother is so 
quaintly evinced In the following letter. 

b. refl. To show oneself (to be) so and so. 

1804 8 Foster in Life hf Carr, (1846) 1 . 267 , 1 evipce my*elf 
a social man. 

Evince&ble, obs, form of Evincible. 
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EVINCE MEWT. 

t Erluoexnent. ofo. [f. Kviwe* + -kewt.] 
The Action or process of evincing ; proof 
1635 Kakl Orr» uv Part hen. \ i6;6) 10 As an evinccmcnt 
of tnegrttttne^ of my flu rue. 1680 H. More Real Present t 
5,0 A plain fCvincemmc that our Saviour meant figuratively, 
when, etc. 

Evi ncible, a. Also 6 ©able, ff as prec. 4 
• lMi.K.J a. That may be evinced; demonstrable, 
fb. Of proofs: Demonstrative, convincing. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Christs Ch. 335, I see utterly nothing 
ruiiit-eable by these examples. 1677 Hack Prim, prig, Man . 

I n t>l Possibly the Immortality of the Soul in evincible 
by \ery great reason. 1761 Hi mf Hist. Eng, II. xxxix. 

note. That Bolliwell was >ourig, appears, among many 
uiber evincible proofs from Mary's instructions to the bishop 
of Oumhlain. 18*8 in Websikk. 

I Iencc t Bvi noibly adv., in an evincible man- 
ner ; so ns to prove convincingly. 

1736 m It aii i a ; hence in Ark, etc, 

evincing (/vrnsig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-i \o -.1 That evinces; + convincing. 

1641 Mu iun Animadv . (1851) 193 The inference jx un. 
deniable . . from the general to the particular, an evincing 
argument in I.o^ick. 1873 Lady's Cull. 1. § 1. 1a Hie more 
evincing attestation they must attend from the unerring 
tribunal hereafter. 1750 Dilwortii Pope 65 He thought the 
aiguments there offered so evincing. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 
\ Pip. Philos. 11 . xxi. 4a 1 (He) will feel the evidence of 
the hereditary evil of man evincing. 

Hence f Bvi ncingly ad v. t \n an evincing man- 
ner ; convincingly. 

1656 H. More An/t’d. Ath . it. ii. (171a) 4*1 That the fore- 
going Phenomena are not by chance or luck, .will be more 

I vincingly confirmed. 1664 Powfr A */. Philos, 11. 107 By 
which it most evinringly appears that water does gravitate 
in its own Sphscre. 

Evincive Ai*nsiv\ a. ff. Evince + -ivk.J 
(living indications or proof ; indicative. Const, of. 

1806 F fssendfn Drmocr. II. 96 A few particulars which 
shall l»e evincive of the kind of talents, which aie necessary 
to qualify a man. 181a J. J. Hfnrv Camp. agst. (Jurbcc 48 
It may Improper to relate the following nnetdote as mote 
evincive or the fact. 1870 J. Stony Equity Jmhpr xxiv. 
167 Any writing sufficiently evincive of a trust, .will create 
a trust l>y implication. 

Evin x g, obs. var. caving q. v. under Kave. 

1651 < )oii mv /Esop (1660 187 A little Mouse Strcight she 
presents 011 th' Erins of the House. 1736 Bailey Ilouseh. 
Put. . m Near unto the evings of the house |Hcn House] 
should be long perches. 

t Evi'ntegrOTMB, a. Obs~° [f. L. av-ttm age 
4 integr um whole, entire + -ousj (See quot.) 

1674-8* Bi on nt Glossogr ., Evtntegrous , that bears age 
without decay. 169a 173a in Colts. 1775 in Ash. 

Evir, obs. form of Ivory. 
t E'virate, ppl. a. Ohs. [ad. I., Pzdrdt- ppl. 
stem of Pzurdre : sec next.] Castrated, emascu- 
lated ; deprived of manly strength or vigour. 

1606 Holland Suet oh. Annot. 15 The water .. drunken, 
caused men to be evirate and effeminate. 1609 ~ A mm. 
Marcel. XXMl. x. 331 A ccrtainc esquieror targuetier, borne 
a \erie evirate Kunuch. 1650 Ciiari k ion Paratio.xes Prol. 

II Nature is not yet evirate, but holds out bravely. 

Evirate (/’virtdl, e*vir<?»t\ v. [f. L .ivirdt- ppl. 
''tem of Pin' rare to deprive of virility, f. P out 4 
vir man.] trans. To deprive of virility or man- 
hood. a. To castrate (a male\ b. To deprive 
of manly qualities or attributes; to render un- 
manly in character or appearance. 

&. i6ai Burton Ana/. Mel. it. iii. 11. (1651)313 Some 
Philosophers and Divines have evirated themselves, and put 
out their e>es voluntarily the better to contemplate. 1640 
Bp. Hai l Chr. Moder. 1 8 4 Origen and some others that 
have voluntarily evirated themselves. 1846 Landor Exam. 
.Shahs. Wkx. if. 380 The Pope offered a hundred marks in 
I-atin to whoever should eviscerate and evirate him [Doctor 
Glnston], 

b. x6a6 W. StLATFR Ea/. 2 Thexs. (1639) 373 How doth 
it [idleness] euirate, un-man men? 1650 Bulwrr Anthro - 
pomet. 131 Without . . impiety (we) cannot . . eradicate our 
Beard, but we must renounce that, and account it for a 
sport so fondly to Evirate ourselves. 1875 Browning Art's - 
toph. A pol, 90 On thee whose life worn preached 4 Raise 
soul, sink sense ! Kvirate Hermes ’ ’ 

Hence E virating, vbl. r h, 

*657 Rrkvk Gott s Plea 215 Oh, look with shame . . upon 
this wofull evirating, or dis-humnning yourselves. 

II Eyirato (eviril-t*}. PI. evirati. [Italian, ad. 
I,. Pvirdtus , pa. pple. of evirate : see Kvirate 7\] 
A male singer castrated in boyhood 80 as to retain 
an alto or soprano voice. Ci. Castrato. 

1996 Buknky Metastasia III. 330 Hie exquisite voices 
and refinements in singing of the Evirati. 1879 J. Mar- 
shall in Grove Diet. Mux. I. 514 He [Fcrri] seems to have 
surpassed alt the evirati in brilliance and endurance. 

Eviration (cviirijan). [ad. L. Pviratibn-cw, 
n. of action f. Prirdre: see Evirate v.\ The 
action of depriving of virility ; the state of being 
deprived of virility ; emasculation. K\%oflg. 

1603 Holland Plntarck'x Mar. 193a They had saved the 
children of Greeks from eviration. . **54 Usbhkr Ann. vL 
(1658) i33 The wrong which had been done him in bis 
eviration. 1730-6 Bailey (folio*, Eviration , a gelding, an 
unmanning ; also making effeminate. 

Jig. *809 Landor tmag. Conv. (1846) II. 51 If he could re- 
cover his senses under a worse and more shameful eviration, 
t EviTrtuftt#, ppl. a. Obs . rare. [f. as next 4 
-ate*.] Deprived of virtue, strength, or power: 
enervated. 


1799 S. T. Coleridge in Mr*. Sand ford T. Poole k 
Friends (1888) I. 404 The most heavendnspired penmaker 
that, .these supe racial, weak, and evirtuate ages nave pro- 
duced to redeem themselves from ignominy, 
t Evi*rtuat* f v. Obs. Also 7 evertuate. [f. 
Fr. ($')h*ertuer, f. (for es-) L. ex- out 4 vertu 
virtue (cf. Pr. csvertudar ) 4 - ate 3.] 

1. a. refl. To put forth virtue from (oneself) ; 
to exert oneself (to do something), b. intr. To 
put forth virtue, exert influence. 

164s Howell For. Trav . (Arb.) 7a One should evertuate 
himselfe to bring something home, that may accrue to the 
publique benefit, c 1645 — Loti. (1650) II. Ixi, Thus my 
noble Lord have I evertuated myself, and strech’d all my 
sinnewx . . to satisfy your lordship's desires touching this 
subject. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1739) 25 The Secret we enquire 
after, and which does most apparently seem to evirtuate 
towards this end [manuring land], is some vegetable Salt. 

2. trans. To take away the virtue of, to deprive 
of authority, power, or strength. 

1640 Ld. Digby Sp. Trienn. Pari. (i 6 si) 24 Where is the 
legislative Authority ?. .In the King circled in, fortified and 
evirtuated by his Parliament. 1644 H. Parker Jus Pop, 
65 The Conutiu are totally depraved and evirtuated by 
being called out of the field into the palace. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Evertuate. 1711-1800 Bah tv, Evertuate. 

Eviscerate (/viser/t \ (pi. a . [ad. 1,. Pvt - 
scerdt-us, pa. pple. of Pvt see rare : see next.] 
Drawn from the bowels (of the earth'). 

1830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai iv. 353 I .ay blocks of sapphire 
shapeless, out of earth As fresh eviscerate. 

Eviscerate (/Vi’ser^t), V. [f. L. Pviscerat- ppl. 
stem of Pviscerdre ( = sense 1), f. e- out + viscera 
(pi. of vise us) the internal organs, Viscera.] 

1. trans. To take out the internal organs or 
entrads of ; to disembowel ; to gut. Also absol. 

16*3 in Cockkram. 1651 R. WirriK.tr. Primrose’s Pop. 
K*r. \\ xxxvi. {53 They arc taken out of creatures that nre 
slain and evisccrnied. 1846 [sec Emraik r.J. 1836 Kane 
A ret. Lx pi. II. xii. 127 He was first harpooned, then 
eviscerated. 186a Macnt . Mag. Oct. sn The weird-like 
gutters eviscerate in desperation, as bnsketful after basket- 
ful is poured into the gutting-trough. 186a ALrocK Capit. 
Tytoon II. 6 Declaring that if he did not obtain full justice 
on the spot, he would eviscerate himself in the Prince’s 
presence. s88a T. J. Parks r in Nature XXV. 352 The fish 
is eviscerated, the gills removed and placed in strong spirit. 

b. refl. of the spider. Also fig. f To eviscerate 
one's brains. 

x6ai Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. in. xiv.(i65i) 135 If he be a 
Scholar so commended for his much reading, .he will evis- 
cerate himself like a spider, study to death. i6a^ Drumm. 
op Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. 119 The spider, for 
the weaving of a scornful web eviscerateth it self many 
days. 1631 T. Adams E.%p . 2 Peter ii. 5 A spider evince, 
rates herself, spends her own bowels in making a web to 
catch a fly. 1654 Trapp Comm. Job xxxii, 11 Your.. most 
elaborate demonstrations, for the which you had eviscerated 
your brains. 

O. transfl To clear out the contents of; to 
empty, gut. 

1834 Bladnv. Mag. XXXV. 656 In vain did I, ns it were, 
eviscerate, .every pocket. 1837 Carlyle Fr. A’rrc 1. iv. iii, 
A Paper- Warehouse eviscerated by axe and fire. 

2. In various figurative application*. 

a. To draw out what is vital or essential in 
('any thing) ; to elicit the 1 pith * or essence of. rare. 

1664 E vklyn Syfaa Pref. to Rdr. t> They . . as it were 
eviscerating Nature.. have collected innumerable Kxpcri- 
ments, etc. 1768 Blackstonf, Comm. III. 305 To prevent 
fraud and chicane, and eviscerate the very truth of the 
title. 187a O. W, Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. ix, Some single 
point I could, .eviscerate and leave, .settled. 

b. To empty ofy ital contents ; to deprive (an 
argument, institution, enactment, etc.) of alt that 
gives it value or importance. 

1814 BlacJtnv. Mag. xXXVI. 339 France was eviscerated 
of all the nobler organs which once gave it a European 
existence, 1845 W, Srvs f.ll Haiohstone I. 79 Hie hymn . . 
was ..one of Watts’ which Mr. Priestley nad previously 
eviscerated of all peculiar doctrines, i88x Daily Neivs 15 
Fell, a/i Amendments intended to eviscerate the clause 
were moved by Dr. Comm ins. .and others. 

t c. fransf. To bring out the inmost secrets of ; 
cfo? 


Also flg. 


refl. to disclose one's inmost thoughts. 

Obs. rare. 

1607 J. King Semi . Nov. 32 Yet was.. the deep and vn- 
searcruible hell of their harts . . eviscerated, ransacked, etc. 
C1645 Ho* f.ll Lett. 1. m. 270 Now that I have thus 
eviscerated myself and dealt so clearly with you, I desire by 
way of correspondence that you would tell me, etc. 

Eviscerated (/vi’ser^ted ppl, a. [f. prec. 4 
-ED 1 .] a. Disembowelled ; fig. deprived of vital 
contents. + b. Sent forth from the vitals (obs.). 

i$<J True informer 35 The poor penitent peccant soul 
may be said to breath out herself into the bosome of her 
Saviour by tender ejaculations, .and eviscerated ingemlna- 
tions. ,*«S8 Sears A than. tit. ii. 966 A question to which 
our eviscerated Protestantism is incapable of returning a 
consistent answer. 1884 Spectator 5 Apr, 439/e Eviscerated 
prophecy of this kind is a mockery. 

Evi'icer&ting. vbi. sb. [f. «s prec. + -inoK] 
The action of the vb. Kvircerate ; lit . and fig. 

*999 Nashe Lenten Singe 7a Nor liuest thou [0 Herring) 
by the unlyuing or euixccrating of others, as most fishes do. 
169a Sir T. P. Blount Ess. xia The Eviscerating, and dis. 
closing the secrets of nature. 

Eriftoerfttion (ivig&^i'Jdn). [as if ad, L. 

*Pvise era/tops-em, n. of action f, Pviscerdre : see 
Eviscerate. Cf. F. see ration."] 


BVITBRKAL. 

1. The action or process of eviscerating or taking 
out the viscera ; disembowelling. 

169a Edward# Remarkable Texts 161 This evisceration 
is very remarkable, for ’ti* emphatically said his bowels, 
yea all his bowels gushed out. 1845 Svtx Smith Irish Rom. 
Cath. Ch. Wks. 1859 1 * 34 / a The O'Sullivans have a trill 

earlier plea of suspension, evisceration, and division. 

trans/. 1886 Boston ( Mass.) Jrnt. 3 Sept. 9/9 Another attri 
butes it [earthquake] to volcanic evisceration. 

2- M- (cf. Kvjsckrate 2.) t*. Manifestation 

of one's inmost thoughts; unbosoming, b. The 
extracting or eliciting of the inner meaning (of 
anything). 0. The depriving (an enactment or 
statement) of all that gives it value. 
t6*8 Donne Serm.i 1640) xxiii. 930 Gods laying himself open, 
his manifestation . . his evisceration and embowelling of nim- 
selfe 10 us there [in heaven]. 183* Coleridge Tabled. 97 
Oct., If a certain latitude in examining witnesses is. , a neces- 
sary mean towards the evisceration of the truth of matters 
of fact. 1874 H. R. Rf.ynold# John Bapt. viii. 498 The 
practical evisceration or modification of the Mosaic fegisla- 
tion by camAl or ceremonial additions. 1880 Stanley Ess., 
Subscription (i88a) 179 A form of subscription which, after 
the evisceration of the old form, contains nothing of a safe- 
guard and something of an offence. x88o E. White Cert. 
Eelig. 54 The enormous latxjur of evisceration expended 
upon their writings by the Unitarian commentators. 
Evitable (e vitab'l), a. [ad. L. Pvitdbilis avoid- 
able, f. evitdre : see Evitr v . Cf. F. Mtable .] 
That admits of being avoided; avoidable. (Now 
chiefly in negative contexts.) 

150a Ord. Ciysten Men (W. dc W. 1506) iv. xix. 218 By 
neiesxyte cuvtable or not. . c i «* Harpsfield Hen. VII / 
(1878) no Wherefore necessity only, though it lie evitable, 
is sufficient to procure a dispensation. 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. (1617) 108 Of two sucn euils, being not both euitable, 
the choice of the lesse is not euill. ovLK Occas. Refl. 

u. i. (1670 100 How many evitable Mischiefs our own Appe- 
tites or Vices expose us to. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Res'. 
I. 31 So much evitable difficulty, so much fruitless expendi- 
ture is incurred by every new enterprise. 1836 A. Walker 
Beauty in Woman 36 The scarcely evitable consequence of 
great fortune, .will ever lie the ruin of the rich. 

t E'vitate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. Pvitdt - ppl. 
stem of Pvt tare : see Kvitk r.] trans. To avoid, 
shun ; = Kvitk v . 

1388 R. Parke tv. Mendoza’s Hist China 409 Many other 
thmges . left out for to euitate tediousness. 1598 SRakr. 
Merry IV. v. v. 341 She doth euitate and shun A thousand 
irreligious cursed hourcs, 1603 F i.orio Montaigne (1634) 8 

Whereas honest men profit tne commonwealth in causing 
themselves to be imitated, I shiftl happily benefit the same, 
in making my selfc to be evitated. 1773 in Ash. 

Evita- tlOH (evit/’i-Jan). [a. L. Pvitdlion-em, n. 
of action f. evitdre : see Kvite v.] The action of 
avoiding or shunning ; avoidance, shirking. 

«6#6 Bacon Svtva | 293 In all Bodies there is an Appetite 
of Union, and Evitation of Solution of Continuity^ *653-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 479/3 Election of things con- 
venient, and Evitation of their Contraries. 1790 Palpv 
Hor.v Paul. i. 7 In the first of these [apociyphal epistles] I 
found, ns I expected, a total evitation of circumstnnccs. 
*885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. xvii. III. 172 The 
Englishman Pole.. true to his destiny of evitation, had 
declined the toils and honours of the Papacy. 

E-vite, sl>. [f. Eve the first woman 4 -ttk. Cf. 
Adamite.] A name humorously applied to a 
woman wearing little clothing. 

1713 Addison in Guardian No. 134 p 6 There being so 
many in all Public Places, who show so great an Inclination 
to be Evitc*. Ibid. No. 14a T hat the Evites daily increase, 
and that fig-leaves are shortly coming into fashion. 

Evite (fvsi’t), v. arch. [ad. F. Pvilcr, ad. L. 
Pint arty f. P- out 4 vitare to shun.] trans. To 
avoid, shun. (In 18— 19th c. almost peculiar to 
Scotch writers.) 

1503 Sheph. Kalender viii, When they would evite and 
esenue the wonderful blasts of the wind, they plunged into 
the water. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner’s Bk. Physiche 122/2 
You must also evite all cibaryes which cause neate, also* 
spices. i6$S Ouarles Entbl. 1. viii. (*7*8) 33 What we 
ought t' evite As our disease, we hug as our delight. 1697 
W. Clkland Poems 79 (Jam.) We’re obleidg'd in conscience, 
Krill’# appearance to evite. a 1746 Maclaurin Algebra 
(ed. 4) 265 In order to know how to evite this absurdity let 
us suppose [etc.]. 1814 Scott Wav. xiv, Balmawhapple 
could not., evite giving satisfaction to both. 183^ Wilson in 
Blackuu Mag. XxXV. 1005 The only position in which we 
could have evited death. 1889 Stevenson Master of Bat - 
l ant roe % ii- 314 Others., were scarce able to support his 
neighbourhood— -Sir William eriting to be near him. 

Hence Bvi'ting vbl, sb. } the action of the verb 
Evite ; avoiding, avoidance. 

i£4> Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 31 For cutting of such like 
hainous and abhominable treasons. 1707 Sir W. Hope New 
Meth. Fencing (1714) 167 Carrying sometimes your sword- 
hand low.. for the better eviting of your adversary’s parade. 

t Evit6*rn&l. a. Obs . Also ^Kvitkenal. [f. 
L. /evil emus (whence by contraction trismus), f. 
erv-um age + -al. Cf. Fr. evitemel (16th c. in 
Gotlef.), which may be the source. 

In med.L. mriternns (owing to its more obvious con- 
ncxion with the etymon eevnm) was sometimes used to 
express eternity of duration, as contrasted with the notion 
of timelessness expressed by mtemus.} 

— Eternal; used esf. with reference to futurp 
duration (see quot. a. v. ^Eviternal). Johnson r * 
explanation (quot. 1755) is not supported by our 
examples. 

1396 Frra-GtFpRAV Sir F. Drake (x88t) 33 Celestial) 
ftoddesse, «vitema!l Fame, Minerva's daughter by faire 
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BVITERNITY. 

Male's tonne. itae Tourneus Trangf. Met, ProL li 
What pallid spirit tells of strange euentst Of euitemal 
night ? stall. Farnarv Passegyr. Versts in Coryot CrudL 
tin. Hang momimenu of evitemall glory, .to th r honour of 
Thomas Cory ate 169a Br. Hall Myst. GodL ft o The 
angels are truly existing, spiritual . . powerful, evUernal 
erasures. 1755 Johnson. Rvitemal, eternal In a limited 
sense ; of duration not infinitely but indefinitely long. 

§ Hence + Ewite*rnaIIy adv. - Eternally. 
stag Br. Hall Passion Serm. Wk*. (1607) 437 The body 
hangs on the cross®, the soule is yeelded ; the Godhead is 
euilemollv vnited to them both, a 164* Br. Mountagu 
Acte hr Men, 6 The Soule, is an essence . . evlternally sub* 
stating, and immortall as Angels are. 

Svitfiniity (fvitainlti). [ad. late L. xvitcr- 
nitas, f. tevitemus : see Kvitkbnal. Cf. OF. 
evilemitl] Eternity of duration ; everlastingncss. 
(See also quot. 1755.) ! 

# 1596 x640 “[see ACvitkrnity]. 165a Br. Hall Invis. | 
World iL.>, There shall we. .passe our evitemity ofblisse in , 
lauding and praising . . our Creator. 1696 [/. Serjeant] 
tr. T. White's Perifatet. Ins tit. 339 The notion and differ* 
ence of three Durations is evident : of Time . . of Eternity 
[explicated] when we treated of God : lastly, of Evitemity 
in Intelligences. 1755 Johnson, Evitemity, duration not 
infinitely, out indefinitely long. # sgaS DTsraki.i Chas /, I. 
itt. 33 The questions. . whether his [God’s] eternity was only , 
an evi*temity. 

Evittftte (*|Vi*Uit), a . Dot. [f. E- pref. 3 + Vitta 
+ -atk 2.] Having no vittnc or oil-canals ; said of 
the fruit of some umbelliferous plants. 

ti66in Treat. Bot. 

Evoofcbl* (e-vifkab’l), a. [a. F. tvoeable, f* 
Jvoquer, ad. L. evoe -d re : see Evukk.] That may 
l)e called forth. 

STOOatB (e v^kifit^, v . [f. L. evoedt- ppl. stem 
of evoedre : see Evoke.] 

+ 1 . tram . To call fortn. Obs. in gen. sense. 

1639 Br. Reynolds Lon ft Supp. xvin, The seed to be 
scattered, .the Sun to evocatc ana excite the seminal virtue. 
1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 6 The said Arsenical 
bodies, .require, .a very ary and warm., air, to melt and 
open the surface of the Earth, .to attract and evocate them 
thence. [Misquoted by Johnson s.v. Evocate. \ 

2 . To call up (spirits) from the dead, (events) 
from oast times. 

16757. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 11. 10 Thyestes his Ghost 
groans, .when ere that is evocated to attencf the pleasure of 
the black Artist 173a Stackhouse Hist. Bible v. 111. iii, 
[Saul] thinking there was any efficacy in magical operations 
to evocate the dead. 16x7 Ewron Let, Murray 15 Feb. in 
Wk*. (1846) 17^/a He. .goes, .to evocate a ghost, xtaa T. 
Taylor Apuleius 277 The ancient Egyptians evocated the 
souls of demons, or angels, and inserted them in sacred 
images. 18*7 Si a H. Taylor Isaac Comncnus 1. iv. Where 
memory evocates imperial deeds Such as betray’d Britanni- 
cus of old. .851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions (1862) 393 
note , Here Ulysses evocates. the souls of the dead. 

3 . nonce-use . To call out (from a house, etc.). 

i$34 Brckpord Italy II. aa8 Driving to the palace [I] 

evocated the archbishop’s confessor. 

Hence llTooat *6., ppl. a. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 350 The evo* 
cated spirits come up. 

Evocation (evok^jan). [ad. L. evoedtidn-em , 
n. of action f. evoedre : see Evoke.] The action 
of evoking ; a calling forth or out. 

1 1 . The calling (of a person) from a specified 
place or association ; (of the spirit) from present 
surroundings. Obs . 

1574 Hello wrs Gneuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) aoa In this 
euocAtion of Abraham is taught howe needefull it is to.. 
Gods people, to be deuided and drawn from vices. 161s 5 
Bp. Hall Contempt. O. T. xx. ii, The hastie evocation of 
so noted a person, to such a secrecie. a 1631 Donne Serm. 
exxi. V. 150 His Night* watchings are Ecstatic* and Evoca- 
tions of his Soul into the Presence and Communion of 
Saints, a 1640 Jackson Creed xn. vii, The Greek 
[signifies] a society elected or called out. This evocation 
or selection is of divers sorts. 

tran^f. tr. Mobbed Elem. Philos . (1839) 148 Our 
spirits and blood, and whatsoever is fluid within us, is called 
out from the internal to the external parts of our bodies. . 
He that can give a possible cause or this evocation and 
swelling [etc.]. 

b. Rom . Antiq . The calling upon the gods of 
a besieged city to forsake it and come over to 
the besiegers. 

1656 Cowley Davideis iv. notes 140 Their solemn Evoca- 
tion of Gods from the Cities which they besieged. 1753 in 
Chambers Cycl. Sup/. 1853 Da Quincey Wks. (1862) XI V. 

73 The Pagan practice of evocation applied to the tutelary 
deities of such a state. 

♦a. « Avocation 2 , 5. 

1760 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. •/» If the empress of 
Russia finds no evocation from disturbances at home, .the 
Turkish empire may. .fall by the hands 01 a woman. s8to 
Scott Let. to W. Hay ley 12 July, A number of most un- 
poetical evocations have made me appear very ungrateful. 

8 . 8L The evoking or calling up a spirit. Const. 
of \ b. The formula to be used in evoking a spirit. 

a. 1633 Ames Ant. Certm , it. 147 [They] paved the way 
for Invocation of Saints in heaven, and evocation of men out 
of Hell. *68i H. Moss In Glanvilfs S adduct smut Postscr. 

43 She turning her face from Saul, mutters to her sell some 
Magical form of evocation of Spirits. 1843 Blackw. Mag. 
LIV. 675 The rapidity of her evocation was most surprising, 
as M. do Caglioetro had no idea of the person I should 
desire him to call up. stgl R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 

L 83 Divination and evocations are practised with increas- 
ing credulity. 
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b. 1631 A. B. tr. Raleigh's Ghost t. xiii. 908 The like 
Negromantical euocation to be made by Sctpio, is read in 
Siluius. xli) D’ Israeli Cur. Lit., Dreams Dawn Philos . , 
I’he abbot . . sent three or four leaves stuffed with the names 
ofdeviU, and with their evocation*. 

4 . The calling out or removal of a cause or 
action from an inferior to a superior court ; * med. 

L. evocatio , Fr. i\ vocation . 

[t6it Cotcr., Evocation, an euocation .. also, a calling 
before one by authoritie ; a transferring, or removing of 
cause* vnto a higher Court by command of the Juaget 
thereof.) 1644 Br, Maxwell Prerog. Kings L 8 Nor can ne 
be debarred . . by precognition . .or evocation to determine or 
Judge in any thing that concerneth that his Kingdome. 
x68e News fr, France 10 I’he one [Edict] was that no 
Protestant may have the Relief of an Evocation (or appeal) 
from any Court of Justice. 169a Fallr Jersey vu. eo6 
We have a Jurisdiction established among our selves, and 
our Properties secured against vexatious suits and Evoca* 
tions into England. 1739 Hume Hist. Eng. (1818) IV. 90 ' 
The evocation which came a few days after from Rome, j 
1791 St. Papers in Assn . Reg. 171* Tne citizen* cannot be 
withdrawn from the judges.. by any other attributions or 
evocations than those which are determined by the laws. 
1831 in Wkiihtkr. 186a S. Lucan Secularia 363 Other mat- 
ters. .were from time to time withdrawn from the ordinary 
tribunals, and by a process of evocation transferred to the j 
Council. 

5 . a. The action of evoking or calling forth into , 
existence or activity; an instance of the same. 
Const, of. Also concr. 

1775 Harris Philos. Arranges. (1841) 959 There is no 
one.. who imagines .. every recent pioduction .. to be an 
absolutely fresh creation, .an evocation of something out of 
nothing. i§m De Quinukv Confess. (186a) 84 Magical 
power of evocation which Christianity has put forth. 184a 
K. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. iv. (ed. a) 84 You have caused 
him who was created a thinking bcin^, to think. You have | 
done reverence to the Father of spirits in the evocation of 
that spirit. x86t M'Cavl Aids to Faith v. 315 The evoca* 
lion of light is the prominent object of the first day’s work. 
x88i E. Mulkord Republic of God viil 17 s The faith which 
is the gift and the evocation of this revelation. 1887 Glad* 
stone in Times 6 Sept, xa/3 There is a growing necessity 
for the cultivation of local resources, .the evocation of which 
will be a most healthy proceeding. 

b. With reference to the Platonic theory of 
recollection (Av&pyrjcrtt ) : A calling up of know- 
ledge acquired in a previous state o? existence. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. To Rdr. A iija.We could be 
content with Plato, that knowledge were but Remembrance : 
that Intellectual acquisition were but Reminiscentiall 
evocation. 1865 Grotk Plato I. xix. 330 This magical 
evocation of knowledge from an untaught youth. 

+0. Gram . (See quota.) Obs. I 

x6xa Brinsley Poe. Parts (1669) 37 Every Vocative case is 
of the second Person.. by a figure called Evocation. . Be- 
cause Tu or Vos are understood in every Voc. case. 1657 
J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 190 Evocation it an immediate Re- 
duction of the third person either to the first or second. 
1678-96 Phillips Evocation , in Grammar it is a figure of 
Construction, being a reducing of the third Person, either 
to the first or second ; as Ego turn delict a istuc veniatn. 

Evocative (ivp*kfiUv, evpk^tiv), a. fad. L. 
evoedtiv-us, f. evoedre ; see Evocate.] Tending 
to call or draw forth. Const, of. 

*657 Tomlinson Renos* 1 Disp. 160 * Garg&rismes. .whose 
faculty is either lcvative, or repressive, or evocative. 1855 
Bailey Mystic 61 At his will-fraught and evocative wotti. 
The strange star brightened largelier. x88x Brit. Q. Rev. j 
Jan., The soul of good in things evil which has proved, .so . 
evocative of some of the least natural graces, so productive | 
ofspiritual energy. I 

Evocator (c*vdkr«Ui). [a. L. evocator , agent-n. j 
f. evoedre : see Evocatk .1 One who evocates or j 
evokes ; esp. one who evokes or calls up a spirit. 

1704 T. Taylor Pausanias I. 305 [IIe]*went to Pnigalea, 
to tne Arcadian evocators of soul*. *817 Byron Manfred 
u. ii. 188 He.. roused The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose her wrath. 1835 Blactnv. 
Mag. XXXVIII. 647 Imagination, .like an olden Evocator 
rears The gorgeous phantoms of forgotten years. 

Evoeatory (iv^kiurt),a. [ad. late L. Pvocdtori- 
us t f. evoedre \ see Evocate and -ory.] Having 
the function of evoking or calling forth. 
a 17** Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 179* IV. 366 Satan . . Saw an 
old Clinick breathing out his last, And his evoeatory Fiends 
enjoin’d Whom he to tare away his Soul assign'd. 18x7 tr. 
Duboid People of India xi, The Mantras . . are of various 
sorts, invocatory, evoeatory. deprecatory, conservatory. 

Evooa trix. rare- 1 , [a. L. +ivocdlHx, fem. of 
Pvocdtor : see Evocator. j A female evocator; 
a woman who calls up spirits. 

1847 De Quincey Protestantism Wks. VIII. 138 She was 
an Evocatnx, or female necromancer, evoking phantoms 
that stood In some unknown relation to dead men. 

HBVOO, int. ( sb .) Also evohe. [a. L. evoe 9 
more correctly eucr, euhoc , a. Or. «W.] The 
Bacchanalian exclamation * Evoe ! ’ 

1586 Praise of Mns. 6 Those drunken etsohes and howl* 
tnges. x8tf Shelley Prometh. Ussb. 11. iU. 9 Like Mameds 
who cry loud, Evoe l Evoe l t8j*» Carlyle Misc . (1873) 
III. 3 The earth is giddy with their clangour, their evohe*. 

tEvoi’df v . Se. Obs. Also 6 erode, fad. 
OK. evuider iraod.F. hnder\ f. /• out + vutder \ 
f. vuide (Fr. vide) Vom.l trans. To clear out, 
empty out, remove, get ria of. 

1533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 424 He maid theme [the 
army] to evode all dredoure, takand na fore of inetnyi*. 
1536— Cron. Scot . (1821) t. p. lvii, Thay wold nevir evoid 
the displetcir. .out of their bertls. 

Evoir, obs. form of Ivory. 


Bvokt (ivd**k) # v. [ad. Fr. Aoquev, ad. I.. 
Pvoe-dre, f. F out 4 - voedrt to call.] 

1 . trans. To call forth ; esp. to summon up (spirits, 
etc.) by the use of magic cnarms. 

ita |-4 Cockeram, Euehe, to call forth. tyy4 Wartoh 
Hist. Eng . Poetry xxxiii U840) II. 509 The only. . use of this 
character is. , to evoke the Devil, and summon the court. 
Ibid. Ixi. <1840) HI. 399 To evoke the Queen of the Fairies 
in the solitude of a gloomy grove, itaa Landor Ct. 
Julian Wks. 1846 II. 503 If only warlike spirits were 
evoked By the war-demon. 1S7X Tyndall Fragm. Se. 
(ed. 6 ) 11 . U. is It is a monster thus evoked that we see 
sulking abroad. 

2 . transf and fig. a. In various associations, 
with more or less obvious allusion to magical 
operations. 

1749 Warsurton Lett . (1609) 13, I had no sooner 
evoked the name of Shakespear from the. former edition*, 
than a crew of strange devil*.. come chattering, round 
about me. 1757 Hurd Oh Marks of l suit at ion, Johnson 
evokes Fancy out of her c<?tv of cloud. 1S44 Kmkrsom Led. 
V»*g. Auter. Wk*. (Bohn) II. 093 Railroad Iron is a magi- 
cian’s rod . .to evoke the sleeping energies of land and water. 
i868 Stanley Westm. Ab. i. ai On hi* way he evoked with 
hi* staff the two springs of the iftland. 

b. To call (a feeling, faculty, manifestation, 
etc.) into being or activity. AKo, To call up 
(a memory) from the past. 

1836 Emerson Fug. traits, Wealth Wk*. (Bohn) II. 70 
The ambition to create \u)ue evoke* every kind of ability. 
1866 Max MCliek (.tups (1880) 111. vii. 183 lie rather 
likes now and then to evoke a smile. 1877 Hromnino La 
.Sat sine (1878) 82 Be thU, sad \ct *v*eet, tne sole Memory 
evoked from slumber I Carpknt>r Meut. Phys. 1. 1. 

ft 16. 18 Unable to evoke a respondent movement from the 
exhausted Muscles. 

9 * To summon a cause j from an inferior to a 
superior tribunal (cf. Avokk). 

175a Carte Hist. Eng. III. 474 marg ., The conference at 
York evoked to London. *839 Keiuhtlky Hist. Eng. II. 10 
She protested against the competency of the court, a* the 
cause had been evoked to Rome by the Pope. 185s Hus*t v 
Papal Power {. 5 Authority to evoke causes to Rome. 

Hence Sro’kGd ppl. a. ; Bro ker, one who or that 
which evokes ; Bro king vbl. sb., the action of the 
vb. Evoke. 

1849 S. R Maitland Illustr . Mesmerism 1. 49 Where do 
we read about magic ciides. and evoked fiends, black 
cats, etc. t 1845 Mosley Ess. (1878) I. tar An evokcr of all 
his cleverness and ready wit. 1853 De Quincey A utobiog. 
Sh. Wk*. I. 37 The playfulness of the scene is the very 
evoker of the solemn remembrances that lie hidden below. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten. V. II. 189 The 
evoking of this famous and terrible name provoked scandal, 
t E rolate, v. Obs. rare- l . [f. L. evoid L ppl. 
stem of bvoldrt, f. out + void re to fly.] intr. 

To fly forth or away. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 369 Flowers, .at length 
evolatingin dawen. 

+ Evolfc’tiO, a. 0 h.-° [f. L. Pvoldt - ppl. item 
of dvoldre (sec prec.) + -ic.] * Flying abroad*. 

Bailey {folio, 1730-6). 

1775 in Ash ; hence in mod. Diet*, 

t £vola*tio&l, a. Obs,— " * prec. 

1656 81 in Blount Glossogr. 17(1-1800 in Bailey ; hence 
in mod. Diets. 

t SrolB’tion. Obs. Also 7 in bad form 
e volition, [ad. late L. evoid ti hr evt, n. of action 
f. Fvoldre : sec Kvolate.] The action of flying 
out or awav. 

1644 Bp. Hall Free Prisoner | 7 (T.) These wall* of flesh 
forbid that evolation [of the soul]. 1645 — Remedy Discon- 
tents. How did he triumph over your cruelty? how did he 
by his happy evolation make all those stones precious? 
1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 3* Forest trees and worn!*., 
hinder the necessary evolttion of this superfluous moisture. 
1 660 J. Rose Eng. Vineyard (1673) *t Salts and spirits 
which a more moderate nre would preserve fioin evolition 
and flying away. 

f EroTuble, <*• Obs. rate- 1 , [f. as if ad. L, 
*evoIubilis , f. evolvhe : sec Evolve. Cf. Voluble.] 
Rolling swiftly away. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. (1713) 538 That Life which is 
consumed by an evoluble succession. 

Bvoluts fe v6li*t), a. and sb. [ad. L. evolut-us, 
pa. pple. of cvolvhe to roll out : see Evolve,] 

A- adj. 

&. Evolute curve =*B. 1. b. (See quot. 1855.) 

1706 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 453/1 »*v., The values of the 
abscisf and ordinate of the Evolute curve EC*. sS>8 — 
Course Math. II. 351 Any radius of curvature, is a tangent 
to the evolute curve at the point F. 1S35 Limdley Introd. 
Bot. (1848) II. 65 Exorhirie evolute, or fully developed. 

B. sb. 

1 . Math. A curve which is the locus of the 
centres of curvature of another curve (its involute ), 
or the envelope of all its normal*. Radius of the 
Evolute , Imperfect Evolute (see quots. 1751). 

The end of a stretched thread unwound from the evolute 
will trace the involute ; hence the names. 

1*30-6 in Bailey (folio). 1751 Chamrrrs Cycl. s.v., The 
radius of the Evolute is the part of the thread comprised be- 
tween any point where it is a tangent to the evolute, and 
the correspondent point where tt terminates in the new curve. 
Ibid , Imperfect Evolute . . This curve would be a sort of 
evolute, and wpuld have its radii ; but an imperfect evolute, 
since the radii are not perpendicular to the %*t curve. 
rSge G. Salmon Higher Plane Curvet 110 If we take a 
fourth harmonic to the tangent and the lines joining it* 
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point of contact to two fixed point*. we shall have a lino 
which may be called the mmsi-norma), and its en velope will 
be a quasi -evolute. s88i w. Spottiswoode in Nature No. 
fi*4. 57* The phosphorescence takes the form, approxi- 
mately, of the evolute of an ellipse, sits Paocroa in K now- 
UHire 94 Nov. 4»j The evolute of a circle is a point- the 
circle's centre The evolute of a straight line is cither of 
the points at infinity in direction perpendicular to the line. 
II S. Erroneously used for Involute. A1 %o attrib. 
in n>olnte-cog, a cog the two sides of which are 
involutes of circles. 

x8xa 6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 81 One of the curves 
there proposed |for the teeth of wheels] is the evolute of the 
t it de. i860 Men . Marine Mag. Vi 1 . 140 A wheel, having 
uii its circumference a scries of evolute*cogs. 

3. The developed surface, ‘development*, of a 
cone or cylinder, rare. 

1793 Smiaion F.dystone L. I 60 note, The figure thus 
formed would become a kind of evolute of the surmce of the 
whole building. 

EvolutiUty (ivp liKtHIti). [f. L. evolut- (ppl, 
stem of H'ohLrc : see Evolve. Cf. contractility .] 
1 The faculty possessed by all substances which are 
capable of self-nourishment to manifest the nutri- 
tive acts by changes of form, or of volume, or of 
structure* (Syd. Soc. Lex . iS 84 \ 

Evolution (ev51i;/Jdn, mMi/ijan). [ad. L. 
cvolution-cm (recorded in the sense * unrolling of 
a book ’), n. of action f. cvolvtre : see Evolve. 
Cf. Fr. Evolution. The pronunciation (JV5-) is 
not sanctioned by any Diet., but is now somewhat 
common.) 

I. The process of unrolling, opening out, or 
disengaging from an envelope. 

1. The opening out or unfolding of what is 
wrapped up ( e.g . a roll, a bud, etc.) ; fig. the 
spreading out before the mental vision (of a series 
of objects) ; the appearance in orderly succession 
of a long train of events. Also comr \ ‘the series 
of things nnfolded or unrolled * (J. ). 

1647 H. More Poems 150 Evolution Of outward forms 
spread in the worlds vast spright. 166 7 — Div. Dial. L 1 15 
The whole evolution of. .ages, from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, is. .represented to God at once. 1678 Cudwortii Intel l, 
Svst 878 The Periods of Divine Providence, here in this 
World, are commonly Longer, and the Evolutions thereof 
Slower. 174a Young Ni. Tk. iv. 510 Beyond long ages, yet 
roll’d ud in shades.. What evolutions of surprising fate 1 
vjbs— Resignationu. xxxvi, Flowers. .When ev’ning damps 
and shades descend. Their evolutions close. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No 70 P 11 He whose task is to reap and tnresh will 
not be contented without examining the evolution of the 
seed. .««o.s.r ahkr Sacred Cal.Proph. (1844) I. p. xv. 
The evolution of time has served only to confirm me in . . 
the honest persuasion, that, etc. 

2. Emergence or protrusion from the folds of an 
envelope. Frequent in Biol. 

176a Hudson in Phil. Trans. LI I. 500 Our author asserts, 
That every Fungus is contained in an entire and perfect 
state, .in the egg, or as It is called, the seed, and wants no- 
thing but evolution, in order to imbibe the necessary juices. 
x8o o Med. Jml III. 5, I determined to leave Nature un- 
disturbed, to effect the evolution of the child. 1817 T. 
Say Hessian Fly, Entom. Wks. 1850 II. 7 The specious 
circumstance of its evolution from tne pupa itself of the 
destroying larva. 1887 Gray's Anal. (cd. Pike) 85 The 
first appearance of the eye consists in the protrusion or evo- 
lution from the medullary wall of the . . interbrain of a vesicle. 

3. The process of evolving, disengaging, or giving 
off (gas, heat, light, sound, etc.) ; an instance of 
this process. 

1806 Med. Jml. XV. 289 A powerful evolution of the 
muriatic acid is painful and dangerous. i8<6 1 . Smith 
Panorama Sc. 4 Art II, 278 Two dissimilar metals are not 
essential to the evolution or galvanism. 1839 G. Bird Nat. 
Phtlot. 138 The evolution of musical sounds during the 
cooling of heated metals. 1875 I.yell Princ . GeoL u. 11. 
xxxii. 214 There is a constant evolution of heat And light. 
1878 Huxley Physhgr . 8a Decomposed by the acid with 
the evolution of carbonic acid gas. 

4. Math. a. Geom. The unfolding or opening 
out of a curve : t («*•) the straightening it out, 
through all intermediate degrees of curvature, till 
it becomes a straight line; (b.) the production 
from it of an involute, such as would be traced by 
the end of a stretched flexible thread unwound 
from the outside of the curve. 

1700 Phil. Trans. XXII. 445 By the Equable Evolution 
of a Circle, I mean such a gradual approach of its Perifcrie 
to Rectitude, as that all its parts do together and equally 
evolve or unbend. 1717-61 Chambers Cycl., Evolution^ in 
gcometiy, the unfolding, or opening of a curve, and making 
it describe an evolvent. i8a8 Hutton Course Math. IIL 
To determine the nature of the curve by whose evolu- 
tion the common parabola AB is described. 

b. Arith. and Alg. The extraction of any root 
from any given power ; the reverse of involution. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1734 BuildeVs Did., Eve* 
tut ion. The Extraction of Roots out of Powers. s 8 o 6 
Hut ton Coarse Math. I. 900 Evolution is., the method 
of hnding the square root, cube root, etc., of any given 
quantity. 18*9 Barn. Smith Arith. 4 Algebra led. 6 ) s 6 » 
K volution is the inverse of Involution ; being the method of 
hrnlmg any root of a given Quantity. 

5. The proccjw of evolving, developing, or work- 
ing out in detail, what is implicitly or potentially 
contains! in an idea or principle J the develop- 
ment of a design, argument, etc. 


1677 Hale Prim . Orig. Man. in. U. 859 It must have po- 
tentially at least the whole Systeme of Humane Nature, or 
at least that Ideal Principle . . thereof, In the evolution 
whereof the complement and formation of the Humane 
Nature must consist. 1768 Johnson Prxf. to Shahs. Wks. 
IX. 947 His plays . . In the successive evolutions of the 
design, sometimes produce seriousness and sorrow, and 
sometimes levity and laughter. 1774 J. Bryant My tool. I. 
p. xv. They (certain names] may be again resolved by an easy 
and fair evolution. i8ao Coleridge Let. C. A. Talk (in 
Sotheby's Cal at. May 1890), I had arrived at this conclusion 
bv necessary evolution from the First Principle of my 
Philosophy. 1870 R. W. Dale Week-day Serm, tv. 83 Some 
slip in the evolution of an argument. 1878 Si meson Sch. 
Shahs. I. 140 A chorus is introduced to make up for the 
want of dramatic evolution. 

b. concr. The result of this process. 

t8eo Coleridge Let . C. A. Talk (in Sotheby's Cat at. 
May 1800), The sensible world is but the evolution of the 
Truth, Love, and Life, or their opposites, In Man. 1836 
R. A Vauonan Mystics <1860) I. 10 Philosophers who be- 
lieve themselves organs of the worla-soul, and their systems 
an evolution of the Deity. 186a F. Hall Hindu Phil. 
Syst. 55 note, In the Sinknya, happiness, misery, will, and 
activity, .are evolutions from, .the intemid organ. 

6 . Biol. a. Of animal and vegetable organisms 
or their parts : The process of developing from 
a rudimentary to a mature or complete state. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 9078 By the word Change [in Insects] 
Is nothing else to be understood but a gradual and natural 
Evolution and Growth of the parts. 1745 Needham Microsc . 
Disc. Introd. 1 Nature .. over exerting its Fecundity in a 
successive Evolution of organised Bodies. 1791 E. Darsin 
Hot. Card. 11. 8 note , The gradual evolution of the young 
animal or plant from its egg or seed . i8ox Med. Jml. V. 588 
A series of experiments on the evolution of the Chicle. 1805 
Ibid. XIV. 336 The formation and evolution of this part of 
the brain. 1839 Johnston in Proc. Bcrw. Nat. Club I. 
9oi Masks of eggs, in different stages of their evolution, 
are met with in tne same nest. 

b. Theory of Evolution : the hypothesis (first 
propounded under that name by Bonnet 176 a) 
that the embryo or germ, instead of being brought 
into existence by the process of fecundation, is 
a development or expansion of a pre-existing form, 
which contains the rudiments of all the parts of 
the future organism. Also called * the theory of 
Preformation the latter name is now preferred, 
to avoid confusion with the following sense. 

1831 [see Epigenesis]. 1877 Huxley Encycl . Brit. VI II. 

o. The origination of species of animals and 
plants, as conceived by those who attribute it to 
a process of development from earlier forms, and 
not to a process of ‘special creation*. Often in 
phrases Doctrine , Theory of Evolution. 

183a Lykll Princ . Geol. II. 11 The teatacea of the ocean 
existed first, until some of them by gradual evolution, were 
improved into those inhabiting the land. 1851 H Spbncpr 
Development Hypoth. Ess. ( 1 883) I. 381 Those who cava- 
lierly reject the Theory of Evolution, as not adequately 
supported by facts, seem quite to forget that their own 
theory is simported by no facts at all. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. vii. (1873) sox At the present day almost all naturalists 
admit evolution under some form. 1864 E. V. Neale Anal. 
Tk 1 4 Nat. 185 The diversity of speaes Has arisen by the 
evolution of one species out ofanother. x88x Sir J. Hooker 
in Nature No. 6x0. 446 The doctrine of the orderly evolu- 
tion of species under known laws. 

7. The development or growth, according to its 
inherent tendencies, of anything that may be com- 
pared to a living organism (e.g. of a political 
constitution, science, language, etc.) ; sometimes 
contrasted with revolution. Also, the rise or 


origination of anything by natural development, 
as distinguished from its production by a specific 
act; ‘growing* as opposed to ‘ being made’. 

1807 Knox & J ebb Corr. 1 . 367 Its [our British constitution's] 
tardy evolution bespeaks something fitter to endure. 1833 
Chalmebs Const. Man (1835)1 1 , vit 39 When commerce is left 
to its own spontaneous evolutions. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave 
Merck. 4 Friar (1844) 138 Our constitutional form of 
government has been produced by evolution. 1847 Grotk 
Greece II. xviL (1862) II. 431 The same grea‘ — ' 
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Psychology, .deals w? 3 i the evolution of the faculties . . by 
what processes . . ideas grow from concrete to abstract and 
from simple to complex. 

8 , The formation of the heavenly bodies accord- 
ing to the received theory which supposes it to 
have taken place by the concentration and con- 
solidation of cosmic matter. 


e is [sic] also— ruling 
of evolution. 1880 


vast processes 

2 The idea of the evolution of 


these high Heaven: ... 

Haughton Phys. Geog. L 
planets is due to the great astronomer. . Laplace. 

8 . In recent philosophical speculation used in 
a more comprehensive sense, of which the senses 
6 a, 6 c, 7 , 8 are regarded as special applications. 

. According to Herbert Spencer, whose views nave greatly 
influenced not only the technical but also the popular use 
of the word, all the changes In the universe, whether 
material or psychical, are phenomena either of Evolution or 
of the reverse process of Dissolution ; bis definition of the 
former Is quoted below, 

* 80 " H. Spences First Princ. n. xvii 1 145 (*875) 396 The 
formula finally stands thus Evolution ta an integration of 
matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 


homogeneity to n definite, coherent heterogeneity; and 
during which the retained motion undergoes a parallel 
transformation. *MJ. Sully in Encycl. Bril. VIII. 76s 
Mental evolution is a progressive composition of units of 
feeling In more and more complex forms. Ibid.. Mr. Spen- 
cer’s elaboration of the subject of social evolution has not 
been carried far enough. 1I8) A* Baaaatt Phys. Metm* 
piric 39 The laws of Evolution apply to both universes . . a 
universe of materia) forces, and a universe of conscious 
states. 1883 Clodd Myths 4 Dr. it. 1 144 Evolution is 
advance from the simple to the complex. 

II. A tactical movement (and derived senses). 

10. Mil. and Naut. The unfolding or opening 
out of a body of troops or squadron of ships ; 
hence gen . any movement or change of position, 
such as counter-marching, wheeling, etc., required 
in the due disposition of a force, whether lor re- 
view, or for active operations* Also fig. 

tfiaa F. Markham Bk. War iv. vlii. 151 But if it b« to 1 
performe any Evolution or alteration of figure . . then he 
shall see that they obserue at least six foots distance . . be- 
tweene one Horseman and another. [1697 P. Hosts (title) 
L’Art de* Armlet N a vales, ou Trait* de* Evolutions Na- 
vales). 1704 Cocker App. Terms <f War , Evolutions , 
when a Body of Men change their form . . This is done by 
doubling of Ranks or Files, Counter-marches, or Wheel- 
ings. 1731 Chambers CycL s.v., By naval evolutions he 
[Hoste] means, the motions made by a fleet, squadron, or 
naval armament, in order to put themselves into a proper 
disposition for attacking the enemy, or defending them- 
selves with the most advantage. 1798*7 Instr, 4 Reg. 
Cavalry (1813) 90 This countermarch of each division is an 
evolution of great utility. 1836 Thirl wall Greece II. xv. 
307 The Persian ships were turned by the wind and the 
waves, their evolutions were thwarted. 1833 Stocquelkr 
Mil . Encycl. s.v., That evolution is best which, with a 
given number of men, may be executed in the least space. 
*« 7 «, Bosw. Smith Carthage 953 The surrounding country 
was level and suitable to tne evolutions of cavalry. 
fig. 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 996 That versatility, 
those sudden evolutions .. have something derogated from 
the credit of all public professions. 1841 D’Israkli Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 580 Jonson's intense observation was micro- 
scopical when turned to the minute evolutions of society. 
1847 Helps Friends in C. (1873) I. vii. op Evolutions of 
patience and temper are performed at the fireside. 

11. transf A wheeling about ; a movement in 
dancing, gymnastics, eta Also, one of the regu- 
lated and recurring movements of a portion of 
a machine. 

a 1691 Boyle ( L), The spontaneous coagulation of the 
little saline bodies was preceded by almost innumerable 
evolutions. 1770 Lanohorne Plutarch (1879) !• 79 /* They 
move in an agreeable manner, performing certain involu- 
tions and evolutions in a quick measure. i8ss J. Badcock 
Dorn. A muse m. 41 Clouds, .of a dark brown colour, floating 
in varied evolutions. s8as J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
73 The various evolutions and positions to which every 
revolution of the wheel subjects each paddle. 1833 J. Hol- 
land Manuf. Metals II. 014 The short evolution which 
the bar ha* to traverse, not being more than one fourth of 
a circle. 1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 471 A perfect artiste 
of the ballet . . going through her admirable evolutions. 1830 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle TomsC. xi, Haley, .made him. .perform 
various evolutions to show his muscles. 

t b. A winding about, an intricate form. Obs. 
1763 Johnson < July in Boswell, It is not in the showy 
evolution* of buikungs . . that the wonderful immensity of 
London consists. 1774 J. Bryant Mytkol. I. 970 Roots . . 
and sprays are often so fantastic in their evolutions as to 
betray a remote resemblance [to a human fabric]. 

III. 12. In etymological sense: The action 
of rolling (anything) out on a spindle, rare . 

1880 R. Owen Sane tor ale Cat hoi. srx From the horrible 
manner of his death by the evolution of his intestines, 
Italian* regard him [St Elmo] as their advocate against 
spasmodic pains. 

Evolutional (evdli/Jjanfil), a. [f. prec. + -AL.l 
Of or pertaining to evolution ; due to or produced 
by evolution. 

186a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syit. 181 note , The Upani- 
jihads . .describe Brahma, .as unchangeable ; and this notion 
would be contravened by that of his being an evolutional 
material cause. 1874 Mobley Compromise (1886) 909 The 
evolutional theory of society. 

Evolutionary (evoliiFjan&ri), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ART.) 

1. Of or pertaining to evolution or development ; 
evolutional. 

1846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev . 1873 N. A mer. Rev. 
CXX* 255 The bond of continuity which makes man the 
central link between his ancestors and his posterity is evo- 
lutionary. 1883 H. Dbummono Nat. Law in Spir. W. xii. 
(1884) 407 The development throughout obeys the evolu- 
tionary law in being from the genend to the special 
b. Of language, opinions, methods, eta: In 
accordance with tne theory of evolution. Hence 
qualifying personal designations: Following evo- 
lutionary methods. 

1864 F. Hall in Wilson tr. Vishnu Puranm III. 95 The evo- 
lutionary doctrine. 1881 G. Allen Vignettes fr. Nat. x. 93 
These self-same, .outer flowers, .make the guelder rose so 
interesting a plant in the eyes of the evolutionaiy biologist. 
1876 C. E. Appleton Life 4 Lit. RelicsfMt ) 184 Its pr oce ss, 
as we should now say In evolutionary language. t88t Ro- 
manes in MdsnXXlU.joi The evolutionary psychologist. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or performing the evolutions 
or manoeuvres of troops or ships of war. 

1839 in Worcester. i86i J. n, Macdonald Evotut. 
Battalion 8 The first object of all evolutionary operations in 
the field . . is to move towards the enemy, silt Army 4 
Navy Gas. 93 July 570/a The French Evolutionary squadron 
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wilt visit Onui . . Algiers, etc. sloe Daily News 9 May 5/6 
The evolutionary grounds on which the special review is to 
be held, .cover a magnificent area of level steppe. 
Erolutionigin (evdli/ijanix’ra). [f. as prec. 
+ -WM.] The theory of evolution or develop- 
m*it. 

186a Huxley in Sci O/in. 28 Apr. 487/s The three 
schools of ( geological speculation wnich X have termed 
Cauutrophism, Umformiiariani&m, and Evolutionism. 187a 
E. Fry in Spectator ai Sept. xaox Evolutionism does not 
propose to explain the unfolding of life out of dead matter. 
1873 Dawson Earth 4 Man xiv. 348 Evolutionism . . ex* 
eluded creation and theism. 

Evolutionist (ev61i*fani8t). [as prec. + -ist.] 

1. One who upholds the doctrine 01 evolution; 
an adherent of evolutionism. 

i *59 Darwin Orig. Spec* viL (1873) 189 It is admitted by 
most evolutionists that mammals are descended from a 
marsupial form. >873 Dawson Earth * Man xiv. 349 1 he 
evolutionist is really in a position of absolute antagonism 
to the idea of creation, 
b. alt rib. or adj. 

1877 Dawson prig. World xv. 338 The prevalence of the 
evolutionist philosophy. t88e Athens tun 24 June 789/2 
Right conduct on evolutionist principles can only be such 
conduct as is in accord with the conditions of social vitality. 

2. An advocate of the theory of 4 Evolution as 
opposed to Epigenesis. Cf. Evolution 6 b. 

1873 tr. Schmidts Dote. 4 Da no. 45 The vehement dis- 
pute. .between Evolutionists and Epigcnists. 

3. One skilled in evolutions. 

1864 in Wbbstbr ; and in mod. Diets. 
Evolutioaistio (e:v61i//f*nistik), a. [f. prec. 
+ -ic.J a. Tending to support the doctrine of 
evolution. If b. Tending to produce evolution. 

1883 Daily Ntios 21 Sept. 6/t The address was a striking 
army of facts, all evolutionistic in their character. x88e C, 
Dixon in Nature XXXIII. 128 Nor do I consider it fair. . 
to infer that isolation, etc., do not explain the cause of 
variation, and therefore that they fail as evolutionistic 
agents. 

Bvom’tionine, v. rare. [f. Evolution + -izk.] 
tram. To develop by evolution. 

Hence Uvolu'tioniBed ppl. a . 

1883 Westm, Rev. July 273 Our knowledge of evolution- 
ized human nature. 1889 Brit. 4 Nor. Evang. Re v. July 
436 Vhose who speak of angels do not speak of them as 
evolution Ued men. 

Evolutive (e*v61i«tiv), a. [f. L. evolul - ppl. 
stem of cvolvfre : see # Evolve. J Pertaining or 
tending to evolution or development ; promoting 
evolution. 

1874 Le wes Problem* Life $ Mind I. ixa The special 
evolutive conditions, namely, etc. 1883 Nature 15 Feb. 367 
The life of the sieve tubes may be divided into 2 periods ; 
the evolutive and the passive. 1886 F. Myers in Phantasms 
of the Living I. Introd. 43 We have induced [by hypnotism! 
a change of personality wnich U not per se either evolutive 
or dissolutive. 

Evolvable (/Vjrlv&bT), a. Also -ible (-ib’l). 
[f. next + -ABLK.J That may be evolved ; capable 
of being drawn out or developed. 

1869 Browning Ring 4 Bk.,Pope 231 Truth, .lies, .every- 
where, in these, Not absolutely in a portion, yet Kvolviblo 
from the whole. t888 J. I. Swandkr in Mu rocosm ( N. Y.) 
Oct., Setting free that substantial form of force — either 
light or electricity — evolvable by these respective processes. 

Evolve (ity-lv), v. [ad. L. cvolv?-re to roll 
out, unroll, f. c out + volvfrt to roll.] 

1. trans. To unfold, unroll (something that is 
wrapped up) ; to open out, expand. Almost 
always Jig. 

a 1641, 1647 [see Evolved/^/, a J 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man . 1. L 31 This little active Principle as the Body in- 
creaseth. .evolveth, diflTuseth and expandeth if not his Sub- 
stantial Existence, yet his Energy and Virtue. 1839 I. 
Taylor Spir. Despot . ii. 54 If we wish to see .. the Volun- 
tary Prinaple fully evolved and ripened under a summer 
heat. 1839-40 W. I kvino Wotferts R. (1855) 67 Mr. Glencoe 
. . would stimulate and evolve the powers of his mind. 1899 
H, Reed Led. Eng. Lit. vi, (1878) x88 Their condensed 
wisdom may be evolved for new applications. 

+ b. lit . To unwind (a thread, also a curved 
line). Obs . rare. 

<730-6 Bailey (folio), Evolute. the first curve supposed 
to be opened, or evolved, which being opened describes 
other curves. 1796 Hutton Math. Did.. Evolute . .is any 
curve supposed to be evolved or opened, by . . beginning to 
evolve or unwind the thread from the other end, keeping 
the part evolved, or wound off, tight stretched xBxx — 
Course Math. II. 234 If AE, BFV etc. be any positions 
of the thread, in evolving or unwinding ; it follows, etc. 

2. To disengage from wrappings, disclose gra- 
dually to view ; to disentangle ; to set forth in 
orderly sequence. (Only with reference to imma- 
terial objerts, though often consciously Jig. from 
the physical sense). 

1664 H. More Myst. Into. xvii. 63, t have not yet evolved 
all the in tangling superstitions that may be wrapt up. 1737 
Thomson To Memory of LA. Talbot 144 He thro* the Maze 
of Falsehood urg'd it [the Truth] on, Till, at the last 
evolv'd, it fbU appear'd. 1744 Akensidk Ep. to Curio, Time 
..Evolves their secrets, and their guilt proclaims. 1773 
Monsoddo Lang. 1. 1. viiL sox With so many various forms 
and substa n c es , that it is difficult to evolve them and shew 
them by themselves. s8ga La Cockbvhn Jeffrey I. 189 
Jeffrey's, .whole opinions and tastes were evolved in these 
articles. 1838 Sears A than. in. lx. 325 The outlines of 
Pant's system of Pneumatology , . have been sufficiently 
evolved ui the preceding pages. 


3. Math . To extract (.the root of a number or 
quantity). Cf. Evolution 4 b. 

s8xe Hutton Course Math. I. 202 To Evolve or Extract 
the RooU of Surd Quantities. 

4. To give off, emit, as a product of chemical, 
vital, or other internal action ; to liberate or dis- 
engage from a state of chemical combination. 

two Med. Jml. III. 123 The expectorated fluid., may., 
evolve fetor, 1806 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 9 The 
fixed alkali U not generated, but evolved, either from the 
solid materials employed, or from saline matter in the water. 
x$aa Imison Sc. 4 Art II. 63 The chlorine will be evolved. 
>844-87 G. Bird Urin. Deposits led. 5) 80 Nitrogen and 
carbon evolved from the system . . in the form of urea and 
uric acid. 1869 PHiLurs Vtsuv. Hi. 69 In September the 
vapours evolved from Vesuvius grew to be considerable. 

5. To bring out (what exists implicitly or po- 
tentially) : e.g. to educe (order from confusion, 
light from darkness, etc.) ; to deduce (a conclusion, 
law, or principle) from the data in which it is 
involved; to oevelop (a notion) as the result of 
reflection or analysis; to work out (a theory or 
system) out of pre-existing materials. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 47 An English Editor, en- 
deavouring to evolve printed Creation out of a German primed 
and written Chaos. 1851 H usury Papal Power ill 172 New 
claims of authority . . were gradually evolved from the doc- 
trine of the Supremacy. 1859 Mill Liberty {1863) 30 Other 
ethics than any which can be evolved from exclusively Chris- 
tian sources. *864 Bowen Logic viiL 26a The particular 
Instances are first stated as facts, and then the law they 
constitute is evolved. Sayce Compar. Philo/, vii. 206 
The idea of a subject-pronoun was evolved last of all. 1883 
Mrs. Plunkett fn Harped s Mag. Jan. 241/2 , 1 evolved a 
satin-covered heart-shaped Christmas leaf. 

6 . Of circumstances, conditions, or processes : 
To give rise to, produce by way of natural con- 
sequence. 

1831 Longp, Gold. Leg . !, Castle Vaultsberg , The new 
diseases that human life Evolves^ in its progress. s866 
Huxley Phys. x. (1872) 236 The simple sensations which 
are thus evolved. 1868 Hp.lts Reannah xvii. 0876) 476 
New felicities— evolved in each representation. 1879 Spec- 
tator 7 June 719 That habits of gregariousness tend event- 
ually to evolve a morality. 

7. To develop by natural processes from a more 
rudimentary to a more highly organized condi- 
tion; to originate (animal or vegetable species) 
by gradual modification from earlier forms ; in 
wider sense, to produce or modify by * evolution \ 
(See Evolution 6 9 ). Chiefly in pass, without 
reference to an agent. 

183a Lykll Print . Geol. 11. l 14 The orang-outang, having 
been evolved out of a monad, is made slowly to attain the 
attributes and dignity of man. *837 Sir F. Pa u; have 
Merck. 4 Friar (1844) 204 Was the first Ichthyosaurus 
gradually evolved from some embryo substance ? 1849 Mur- 
chison Siluria it (1867)23 Lying upon them, and therefore 
evolved after them, other strata succeed. 1873 H. Spencer 
Study Sociol . v. 102 Societies are evolved in structure and 
function as in growth. x88x Sollas in Science Gossip No. 
202. 2x7 The organism . . was evolved in the course of ages 
from some simpler form of life. 1884 E. P. Roe in Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 737/2 If God . . chooses to evolve His universe, 
why shouldn't He? 

8 . inti", for refl. in various of the above sense* : 
To open out, expand ; to come gradually into 
view ; to arise by way of natural or logical con- 
sequence ; to be developed by 4 evolution \ 

1799 S. Turner Anglo-Sae. (1836) I. tv. iv. a88 When 

g reat t>olitical exigencies evolve they are usually as much 
istinguished by the rise of sublime characters. 1800 A. 
Carlyle Autobiog. 488 The excellence of that character 
which gradually evolved on his admiring countrymen. 1827 
G, S. Faber Sacred Cal. Profk. (1844) I. aoi Then come 
the days of blessedness, which both Daniel and John de- 
scribe as evolving, .in the course of the present visible sub- 
lunary world. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley v. 37 May feel ripe 
to evolve in foliage. * 1*3 W. Phillip* Speeches ix. 235 
Everything else will evolve from it 1879 H. Spknckr Data 
of Ethics § 104. 269 How does mechanical science evolve 
from these experiences! s88x Student 11 . 35 A tree evolves 
in obedience to his [God’s] laws. 

Evolved (/Vjrlvd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -kdL] 
t ft. Unfolded, opened op, made manifest or clear 
(obs.Y b. Developed ; developed by evolution. 
a lift Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (164a) 17a Speaking 
sopl&ine and in evolved termes. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
it. lii. iv. xi, Evolved reason cannot stand at one stoutly to 
guard thy soul from passion. 1887 H. Reed Led. Eng. Poets 
II. 268 The best efforts of mind are those which are purely 
self-evolved. 1884 H. Spencer in 19 4 k Cent . XV. 12 By 
future more evolved intelligences, the course of things now 
apprehensible only in parts may be apprehensible all to- 
gether. 1887 Spectator 29 Oct, 1456 Inorganic matter, like 
water, which is not an evolved product. 

Hence t *rolY9dly ctdv., explicitly, in express 
terms. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts f Mon. (1642) 77 In none of 
them [the Prophets] was it plainly, directly, cvolvedly said 
and foretold, that, etc. 

Erolvoment (/V*rlvm£nt). [f. Evolve v. + 
-KENT.] The action of evolving, the condition of 
being evolved ; evolution. 

<848 Stocquelrr Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 168 India 
owes to its exertions, .the evolvemcnt of the products of a 
soil unrivalled for its richness. <8fis Blackw. Mag. LXXI . 
$96 Eyes, heart, mind, all fixed on the wondrous . . evolve- 
ment of the story. <866 Sag. Leader 22 Dec. 352 Jesus . . 
showed that he aspired at an evolvtment, and not. .a revo- 


lution. though historically and philosophically 11 may Ik* 
proved that the only real rovolutfotRNU* evolvemcnt*. >883 
T. Weight in 19 tk Cent. No. 7s. 1180. I am in r position to 
speak, .not. .from any process of cvolvement from au inner 
consciousness but from persona) knowledge. 

b. iOtu r. in pi. The displayed folds (of a banner" . 

*«48 J ank Pokier Scot. Chiefs (1834! 156 As its vast 
evolvemcnt » floated In the air, the cry of triumph . . burst 
from every heart. 

Evolvent (/Vp*lv£nO, a. and sb. Math. [ad. 
L. cvolvenFtm, pr. i>ple. f. cvotvMe : ace Evolve.] 

A. atij. That evolves. ^Evolvent line : the right 
line (the tangent to the evolute), the extremity 
of which is the locus of the involute. B. sb. 
1. The involute of a curve. 2. (See quot. i86j.) 

* 7 «* tr. Gregory's Prop. Cat maria in Mite. Cur. 11 . 236 
The Evoluent lane Ur is a third Proportional to Al and 
C 1 L 1787 91 Chambers Cyel Evolvent, in geometry . . 
the curve resulting from the evolution of a curve ; in con- 
tradistinction to the evolute. * 79 * in Huiton Math. Dnt. 
x 86a F. Hall itnuin Philo*. Syst, Introd. 9 note , *Origl- 
nant * might answer, or 4 evolvent ’ Jfor fraicriti]'. and 
* originate or * evolute’ for vtkriti, i88s K. B. Cov\ »( 1. in 
tr. Sart'aniariaHa-iaifiyraha aai That wlmh is evolveut 
only [note t 1 borrow inis teun fiom Di. Hall,). 

£YOlvar (fvp-lvojn. [f. ICVOLVK V. + -Kit 1.] 
One who, or that which, evolves. 

1803 W. I ‘aylor tn Ann. Re7 f . I. m8 They may be. useful 
as seminaries of instruction, useful as evolvcr* of menu 
x8*e Coleridge in Rem. <i8t6) II. 34 % The fates, the 
evolyers of the endless thread. 1883 Monucr-Wii.i iam* 
Relig. Th. in India Hi. 44 The male gtai Brahma . . the ap- 
parent Kvolvcr of all the inferior forms. 

Evolvible : see Evolvahlk. 

Evolving (fvplvig), vbl. sb. [f. Evolve 4 
-1 N(i 1.] The action of the vb. Evolve ; an instance 
of the same. Also attrtb. 


.83. F araday Ea f. Res. xlvii. 333 This evolving and in- 
volving motion continues. 1890 A thenmnm 8 Feb. 1 84/2 H r. 
by himself planned everything, and gods, men, and thing* 
came into existence from his evolving*. 

Evolving, ppl . a. [f. as prcc. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That evolves; in ouots. ittlr. A. Opening 
b. issuing forth, emitted. 

i tjm> Prior Solomon ill. Poems 1723 1 . 187 Ambrosia) 
Odor Does round the Air evolving Scent* diffuse. 1773 
J. Ross Lratncuie (MS.) v. 800 Thou shalt quit Thy earthy 
prison, and evolving Heaven Shall snatch thee. 

2. That is in process of evolution. 

x86a H. Si'Rnckr First Princ. 11. six. f 149 (1875) 401 The 
genesis of the re-arrangement undergone by every evolving 
aggregate, is in itself one. t 883 li .7 >kummond Nat. Lam 
in Sftr. tr. led. 8) 244 The evolving batrachian. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 2i Sept. 3/1 This evolving town council was a 
purely native growth. 

II EvolVUlllS (/Vp-lvi /?]£»). [mod.L, f. PvolvLre 
(sec Evolve). Cf. Convolvulus.] Hot. A genus 
of the Nat. Order Convolvulacae , containing about 
60 species, natives chiefly of tropical America. 

1847 in Craig. x866 Treat. Hot., Lvolvulus. .bear entire 
usually small nearly sessile leaves, and small floweis, etc. 
1884 I11 Syd Soc. Lee. 

t Evo me, v. Obs. [ad. L. cvotnU-re : see next.] 
next. lit. and fig. 

t *450 Mirour Sahuuionn 1446 On the tlireddc «!*sy tber- 
after on the land livm (Jonosj evomed |r r. kest out). 1904 
M. Papers Hen. F 7 ///VI. 4 31 He shall at the last, fynding 
tymo and oportunitie, evome and discouer his pestiferous 
intent. 1339 Stewart Lion. .S tot. II. |<>8 Suddanclie it 
[stomack] will. .Evome aguuc all that it tuik befotr. 

t Evomit, v. Obs. Also 5 6 evomette, -et. 
[f. L. evomit * ppl. stem of evomPrt, f. i- out 4 - 
7 •ombre to Vomit.] trans. To vomit, throw out, 
eject (the contents of the stomach). Also trail f. 
and fig. 

X43S-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) I. 63 That o)>er . . be seyde to 
deuourc waters and evomette ibeymc twyes in a day. 1990 
Bale Image Both Ch. 11. Pref . These hath he not yet all, 
as vnsauerye morsels evometed for Christ. 1978 Banister 
Hist. Man v. 82 If any part free from the same elaboration 
[in the spleen], it is euutmttcd in to the Ventricle to a great 
purpose and vse, 1714 J. Wyeth Stiff, to Ellwood** 
Autobiog. (1765) 405 He hath evomitted Floods, not of Re- 
proach only— but of the moftt malicious Slanders. 

X2vomita*tlon, erron. form for Evomition, q v. 
It occurs in some edd. of Swift T. Tub Iv. (sec quoL 1704 
in next.) 

t EvomHion. Obs. [ad. L. *dvotnition-em % n. 
of action f. evomtre : see Evomit.] The action of 
vomiting forth, lit. and fig. 

xfio Gauden Hierasp. Pref. to Rdr. 23 That evomition, or 
Coos spewing this Church of England out of his mouth. 
1661 Lovell Hist. A mm. 4 Min. 35 l Cows’ milk] helps 
against the ephetneron or cantharides. causing the evomi- 
tion of the same. 1704 Swot 7 *. Tub (ed. 1) iv, He was to 
. .receive immediate Benefit either by Eructation or expira- 
tion, or Evaluation, 179910 Johnson ; whence in mod. Diets, 
b. cotter. 

167a Durant in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 221 As it was not 
possible to gather the Evomiuon* of our Vulcano’n. 
Eronymus: sec Euonymus. 

Bvorye, evour(e, obi. ff. Ivory. 

Evnlgat* (fvirig^t), v. Obs. or arch. [f. L. 
evulgat - opl. item of Ovulgdrc, (. r- out vulgdrc 
to spreaa among the multitude, f. vulgus the mul- 
titude.] trans. To send out among the people, 
make commonly known or public ; to 9 divulge ; 
to circulate, publish (a book). 
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Koxii A. at. <! S o«) 1085/* He did euulgete and 
disp€nn abroad, .great 11 umbers of bookcs. 1804 W. r aylo* 
in Ann. Rev . II. 689 Anecdote*, in which many amusing 
particular* occur that had not before been complied, or at 
least not e\ulgated here, iflee BJackw. M &g . XI*. 655 
They may permit younger sisters in the craft to evulgate 
what they may have ' lisped in numbers *. 1631 Frasers 

Mac. IV. 177 Haller, in 173a, cvulgated the first edition of 
his Swiss poem*. , , __ 

Evaluation (/virig^ipn). Obs. or arch . [f. as 
if ad. L/'a'ulgation-em , n. of action f. cvttlgdrc : see 
prec.J The action of making commonly known ; 
publishing, publication. 

1638 W. Sclater (Jun.) in It'. Si later s Sen//. Exper. To 
Rdr , 1 was so studious of their Evulgation. 17*0-6 in 
Bailey (folio). *7 66 {title) Advice to the Clergy of every 
Denomination . . with the Evulgation of the Resolutions of 
a late Congress held in Germany. *797 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XXIV. 500 A century and half after the 
evulgation of Roman ana Greek literature. 1807 F, Wrang- 
ham Set /n. on /’ ran si. Script. $ Rebellion, a* well as heresy, 
would accompany the evulgation of Scripture. 

tEvU'lge, v. Obs . [ad. L. ant Ig- arc : sec 
Evi’mjatkj - Evuloati. 

i6isCoryat Crudities Ep. to Rdr., Being by so much the 
more doubtful! to evulge the same. **54 T. Keck in Sir T. 
Browne's Relig, Med. Addr. to Rdr., I made this rccueil 
meerly for mine own entertainment, and not with any in* 
tuition to evulge it. 

t Evrx'latd, ppl. a. Obs . [ad. L. cvulsus , 

pa. pple. of eve litre, f. t- out ft vc litre to pluck.] 
Plucked, pulled off or out by force. 

1730-6 in Bailky (folio), 1775 in Ash. 

Evulfion (fvirljan\ [ad. L. evulsidn-em , n. 
of action f. Pvt II Ire, f. h out ft ve litre to pluck. 
Cf. Fr. tvulsion .] The action of pulling or pluck- 
ing out by force ; forcible extraction. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad xxi. 171 Thrice he pluck'd [to get 
his lance out], and thrice sure Pe lias burr'd His wish'd evul- 
sion. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4* Mm, uo The gall with 
rosin of Cedar hindcrcth the growing of nairs on the cyc- 
liddes, after evulsion. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 1865 Woou 
Homes without H . 21 Its (the fur of the animal] evulsion 
produces no such disastrous effects. 1879 J. Timbs in 
Cassells Tec Ah. Etluc. IV. 107/1 Mr. L. . .removed by evul- 
sion both sides of the great toe-nail. 1884 in Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 


Evnlsiva (/Vtrlsiv). [f. L. evuls* ppl. stem of 
cvclltre (see prec.) ft -ive. Cf. F. tvulstf, -ive.] 
4 An instrument used for evulsion, such as a tooth 
forceps* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 

II Ewiva (eV|V/*va). [It., f. e (:— L. el) used in- 
tensively ft viva (:— L. viral), optative of v ive re 
to live.] The cry of 4 Long live ;the king) * ; hence, 
a shout of anplause. 

1887 Edin. kev. July 147 No loud evvivas from applaud- 
ing Christendom. 

Sw, obs. form of Yew. 

t E*wage l . Obs. [a. OF. ( jagounce) (wage, 
? jacinth) of the colour of water:— L. aquatic us in 
same sense, f. aqua water]. A precious stone 
having the colour of sea water. 

1377 Langi.. P. Pt. W. 11. 14 Hir fyngre* were fretted with 
goufe wyre, And herc-on red rubye*. .Orientalea and ewages 
enuenvmcs to destroye. c 1410 Lydc. Ballad of our Lady 
xiv, Blewe ewnge Stable as the loupe ewage of pitie. 

t Ewage Obs. [AF., f. ewe (mod.F. can) 
water ft -age (see -age), as if repr. L. type *aqua * 
tic urn, f. aqua water.] Sec quots. ; also in mcd. 

l.at. form ewagium. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). *753 Chambers CycISupp. 
Ewage, Ewagium, in our old writers, the same with Aquage, 
which it toll paid for water-passage. 

Hwai, obs. form of Away. 

Ewden-drifb. Sc. Also 7 ewindrifb, 8 
youden drift, 9 contracted form endrift. 4 Snow 
raised, and driven by the wind * (Jam.). 

1630-56 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherl, 346 Their 
fell suen ane extream tempest, ewindrift, sham snow, and 
wind, full in their faces. 1790 Smsrrkfs Poems 385 when 
to my Meg I bend my tour, Thro’ Ewdcn drift, or snawy- 
show r. 1790 Morrison Poems ist Oam.) The strongest 
wind . . Tho mixt wi’ hail, wi’ rain or youden drift, Brings 
uy a calm at last. 1813 \V. Beattie Tales 35 The first thing 
meets him is a dose Of styth endrift and hail. 

Ewder. Sc. Also yowther. Vapour, smoke, 
fume. 

*755 R* Forbks Ajax his Speech 4 Fan Hector try'd Thir 
bark* to bum an’ scowder . . He cou'd na bide the ewder. 
* 75 7 rnl.fr. Loud, to Portsmouth He was like tosmore 
us 1 the coach wi' the very ewder o’t this pipe). 1814 
dnfiq. 371 The yowther drifted sac nigh l* the 
sky, The sun worth a* sac red. 


Ewe (yu), sbJ Forms : a. 1 eowu (3 ewe, 
ouwe),6-8 ew, ^6 eewe\ 1- ewe. 0 . 4 yoo, 6 
Sc. yeowe, *ow, < sown), 6-7 Sc. jone, 6-8 yew(e, 
4 9 Sc. and north, dial . yow(e. [Com. Teut. and 
Aryan: OE. town {7 taton), corresp. to OFris, ei 
oie , tie, Du. ooi ), OHG. ouwi, au , cu 
vMHG. awe, on, mod.HG. dial, au - in aulamm 
cwe-lamb\ ON. ter OTeut. +aiot-z OAryan 
; cf. L. ervi- r, Gr. b(p)lt, OIr. oi, OS 1 . ovt-ca, 
Lith. ar)->, Skr. avi. 

The OKartprescnu a type 'gurwi :-WGer. *awvi, the 
word hav.ng asM.mcd the ending of the short n- stems; cf. 
dfun from O Tcm. dans-n. It is disputed whether the 


diphthong is long (to : — tu from rut) or short xo, a modifica- 
tion of / due to the influence or the following to; cf. so as 
*#• umlaut of e). The latter view U favoured oy the reten- 
tion of the final - u , which is normal only in short stems.) 

1 . A female sheep. 

a* Laws qf Ins lv, Eowu bi)>, mid hire geonge sceape 

scilling weorF ciooo ALtmtc Gen. xarxiil. 1 3 Ic hsebbe 
..^eeane eowa and gecelfe cy mid me. a line in Cod. 
Dtpi. IV. 307 To east ran two ewe mid twain tamban. 
a 1140 Cuckoo Sou* in Ritson Ahc. Songs 3 Sumer is 
icumen in . . Awe bTeteh after lomb. a 1100 Debate Soul 
4 Body in Map's Poems tCamd.) 335, 1 scholde have ben 
dumb as a senep, or a* a nouwe. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. 
xvni. at (MS. l.i By meris mylk lyuede & Ewis. 146s 
Maun. 4 Housth. Exp. (1841) 396 For a ram and xix ewes, 
pryse the pece, xx.d. 1599 Broughton' s Lett. ii. 8 It is a 
poor* Hocke of sheepe where the tv must beare the bell 
1667 Milton P. L.x 1. 649 Ewes and thir bleating Lambs, 
*738 Ramsay Gentle Shc/h. 11. iv, When . . 1 to milk the 
ewes first tried my skill. 184a Bisciioep Woollen Mantf. 
II. 393 They seldom mistake tne ewe to which each lambkin 
belongs. 

0 . .1386 Chaucer Sec. Xuh's T. 199 Sche sendeth here 
As meek as ever was eny land, to yow. ? a 1400 Chester 
PL. Shepherds I. 120 Be it weither or be it yoo. 1513 
Douglas Aeneis v. xiiL 22 In wirschip of Enx..a bTak 
4ow to god of tempestis fell. 1535 Coverdai.r Ps. Ixxvii. 
7t As he was folowingc the yowes greate with yonge. 1560 
Holland Crt. I'euns Prol, 54 The Walter is comparit to 
the fawn. 156a J. Heywood Prot>. 4 Epigr. (1867) 19 She 
can wynke on the yew, and wery the lam. 1578 Lyik 
Dodoens 11. Ixxv. 540 The Cheese that they use to make of 
Yeowes and Goaten mylke. ,*587 Mascai.l Gor/t. Cattle, 
Sheep (1637) 249 There is also in tne teats of. .yeaws a ccr- 
tainc stopping in some of their teats. 1616-61 Holiday 
Pertius 305 Bless thou my lambs ! And make my tender 
yew* the happy dams Of many young-ones, *714 Fr. Bk. 
qf Rates 51 Sheep, Yews per Head. *78* Burns Death 
Mailie, Warn him. .To stay content wi* yowes at hame. 

b. (Seequot.) 

1879 A. Gallktly Wool in Cassell's Techn. Educ . IV. 260/1 
The term . . 4 ewes ’ is applied in long-stapled wools, to the 
short, tender, inferior neeces, 

2 . transf. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. v. v, [To his sister] Has. Come on, 
you yew, you haue match’d most sweetly, ha you not? 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Enx, or the White Ewe, a 
Top-woman among the Canting Crew, very Beautiful. Ibid., 
Strowliug.morts . . Travel the Countries, making Laces 
upon Ewes. i7»s Neto Cant. Diet., Yews. 18. . Jamiksun 
Rotten you*, metaph., Applied to a person, .subjected to 
much expectoration. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as ewe- mutt on, - trade ; also, 
ewe-bught, Sc. (see Bought jA^) ; eweg&ng 
(see quot. and Gang sb.) ; ewe-hog (see quot. 
and Hog) ; ewe lamb, a female lamb ; also Jig. 
(with spec, reference to 2 Sam. xii.) ; ewe-lease, 
a pasture for ewes (see Leark sb .*) ; ewe-milk, 
milk of ewes ; also alt rib. ; ewe-milker, one 
who milks ewes ; also ewe-milking, vbl. sb. ; 
ewe-teg, a ewe in its second year (see Tkg). 

1714 Ramsay Tend. Misc. 11733) I. 88 Will ye go to the 
W-bughts Marion And wear in the sheep wi’ me? 1813 
Hogg Queen's Wake a« At ewe-bught, or at evening foldT 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. I. 157 Comes dancing in from 
the ewe-bughts the bright-eyed Bessie. 1769 Bp. Wilton 
1 ticlos. Act 7 A certain sheep-walk called # ewegang . . the 
said ewegang shall remain. 16x4 Markham Choap Hush. 
(1633) xo6 The first year a male Lambc is called a weather* 
Hog and a female Lambe an *Ewe-H og. 1388 Wyclif Gen . 
xxi. 38 Abraham settide seuene *ewe lambren of the flok 
asidis. 1611 Bible 3 Sam. xii. 3 Nothing saueone litle ewe 
lambe. 1808 Scoit F. M. Perth v, 1 cannot afford the 
church my only and single ewe-lamb. 1884 Tennyson 
Becket 81 The black sheep baaed to the millers ewe-lamb. 
1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd I. xiv. 168 Over the snowy 
down or *cwc-lcase on Weathcrbury Upper Farm. 1549 
Com pi, Scot. vi. 43 Thai maid grit cheir of euyrie sort of 
mylk, baytht of ky mylk & *3oue mylk. 18x8 Scott Hrt, 
Midi, xxxviii, Maybe ye may like the ewe-milk . . cheese 
better. 18x5 — Guy M. xxiii, A half-dressed *ewe-milker 
..shut it (the door) in their faces. 17*8 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. 11. iv. When. .1 at *ewe-milking first sey'd my young 
skill. x6oe Marston Ant. 4 Met. v. f A good fat legga of 
*ewe mutton. *888 Daily News 1 Nov. 7/3 (Meat) Ewe 
mutton improved in value. 1696 Loud. Gas. Na 3194/4 
There is 3 Rams, .and 7 or 8 v Ewe Teas among them. s8oo 
Daily News 2 Sept. 3/7 The *ewe trade was extremely dull. 

b. in the names of various plants, as ewe- 
bramble, dial., the common bramble, Rubus 
fruticosus ; ewe -daisy, Potentilla Tormentilla ; 
ewe -flower, ?the daisy; ewe-goweri. Sc,, the 
common daisy, Beilis tertnnis. 

18x8 Hogg Broivnie 0/ Bodtbeck I. *15 (Jam.) Eneugh to 
moke the pinks an* the ewe-gowans blusn to the very lipc 
iflag — Queen Hynde 14 The little ewe-flower starr'd the 
lea. <847-78 Hall iwell, Ewe-gowan, the common daisy. 
North. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist . E. Bord., Ewe Daisy, 
Potentilla Tormentilla. 1876 in Britten ft Holland Diet. 
Plant. ‘H. 1888 W. Somerset WordFk., EweFrimble, the 
common bramble, Rubies fruticosus . 

Ewe, sb.* dial. (See qnot.) 

*863 Morton Cycl. Agric . in Old C. ft Farm. Wds. (E.D.S.) 
143 White ewe Is a shelly kind of earth in the fens. 

Bwe, V. [f. Ewk sb. 1 J 

+ 1 . irons. To yean, give birth to (a lamb). Obs. 
1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser’s Sheph . Cal. Feb, 83 Rather 
lambes , that be ewed early, c 1660 Hexham Dutch Diet., 
Spade geboren, A Lambe Late ewed. 

9 . tram. To give a 4 ewe-neck * lode to. 
tIsIG* F. Ruxton in Btackut. Mag. LXIU. 730 The 
severities of a prolonged winter . . had robbed his bones of 
fat and flesh, .and ' ewed ’ his neck. 


Hence Ewed ppl. a. 

ci6n Chapman Iliad rv. 116 The God of Light .. To 
whom a hundred first-ewed lambs vow thou. 

Ewe, obs. form of Yew. 
tEwa ardaunt. Obs. [a. OF. ewe antanf 
(mod. tau ardente ), lit. ‘ burning water ’.] Ardent 
spirit. 

c 1315 Shoreman 9 So mey me nau)t in ewe ardaunt Thai 
neth no watcris wyse. 

Ewelinge, ewinlynge, var. If. Evknljko, Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulas 48 Als in-to sum othir 
thinge he wes to petir as ewclinge. IbLL, Adrian 480 Sa 
he mycht. .be to pame ewinlynge. 

Ewelle, obs. form of Evil. 

Ewen, obs. form of Ykwen a. 

Ewe-neck. A thin hollow neck (in a horse). 

x8eo W. Irving Skefch-bk. Sleepy Hollcnv (1887) 4x0 A 
broken-down plough-horse . . with a ewe neck, and a head 
like a hammer. 1856 ' Stonkiiknge ' Brit. Sports (cd. 3) 32a 
Between the two extremes of the ewe-neck and its opposite 
there are many degrees. 

Hence Bwa-neoked a. 

1704 Lond. Gas. No. 45 18/4 A grey Mare. .Ewe-Neck’d. 
1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Grey Dolphin , His dapple-grey 
steed, .was a little ewe-necked. 1898 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Breaff.d, (1883) 333 Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
*8 78 < dumber la. Gloss., Vows neck' t, the arch of the neck 
bending downwards. 

t Ewer 1 . Obs. Forms : 4-7 ewer(e, 5 ewar(e, 
euwere, 6 y)ewre. [a. OF. ewer (Cotgr. tauter) 
L. aqudrius , f. aqua (OF. ewe, mod. eau) water.] 
- Ewekkr. 

1361 in Nichols Royal Wills 53 Davy, q'est Barber et 
Ewer, c 1450 Bk. Cnrtasye in Babees ok. 641 An euwere 
in hallo here nedys to be . . He schalle gef water to gentiL 
men. 1461-83 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Hottseh. Ord. 8a 
T woc yomen e wars.. that resceyveth of the sergeaunt all 
nnperyes, basins, ewers, chauffyrs . . for the halle. s6ot F. 
Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II, 8 50(1876) 35 Thei shal carri 
the flesh, and the fish, .with the helpe of the Ewers from the 
kitchin to the dresser. 

Hence + Ewereaa, a female 4 ewerer \ 

1500 Hawks Past. Pleas, iv, 30 The marshall yeelipped 
was dame Reason, And the yewres also Observaunce. 

Ewer* (y/iai). Forms: 4-5 ewe re, 5-6 euer, 
©war, (5 ©wear, ewyr, bur©, yore), 6 ©ur© f 
(owr©r, ur®, yower), 6-7 ewre, 7 eawer, €kwr, 
5- ewer. [ad. AF. * ewiere, parallel with OF. 
aiguiere (mod. aiguilre ), eviere (17th c. in Cotgr.), 
repr. Lat. type * aquaria, in aqua water; cf. prec.J 

1. 1 A pitcher with a wide spout, used to bring 
water for washing the hands’ (W.). In mod. use 
the trade name for a bedroom water-jug. 

c 13*5 E. E. Atilt. P. B. 1457 her wer bassynes ful bryjt 
of brende golde clere, Enaumayldc with axer & eweres of 
butc. 14.. MS. Cantab. Ff. 1. 6, f. 58 (Halliw.) Yore [— 
ewer). 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. xi. (1483) ic^Thwsygne 
L Aquarius with his ewer. 1494 Fabyan vii. 345 He gaue to 
y> af»l>ot . . a basyn with an ewyr of syluer. *5x3 Douolab 
(Ends xiii. ix. 17 As quhow the crystall eweris [ed. 1710 
eueris) to thair handi* The watir gave. 1574 Gifts to Queen 
in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. I. 413 A very smale fountayne 
of golde with owcrln it, enamuled. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 73 The holding up aloft a silver Ewre, after washing. 
1793 Pote Odyss. 1 . 170 The golden ewer a maid obsequious 
brings. *815 Scott Guy M. xxiv, Ailie. .at that instant 
entered with basin and ewer. 

2 . Comb., as Ewer- wise. 

1599 Minshiu Dial, in Sp. ft Eng. 11/a This pot made 
ewer wise. 

Ewer 3 , dial. Also 8 yower, 9 ure, yure, 
yooer, yawer. [a. ON. *itl 6 r (Icel. jdgr, Sw. 
jur) OTeut. *eultr~, ablaut -variant of 
whence Udder.] * Udder. 

1787 Grose Provinc . Gloss., Ewer , an udder. N. . * 7 « 
W. Marshall E. } orksh. lE. D. S.) s. v., Liver and Vetver . 
1847-76 in Halliwell. 1873 SweUedale Gloss. Vure, an 
udaer. 1878 Cumberld, Gloss., Yooer, Yetwer, the udder of 
an animal. 

Ewer, ? corrupt form of Oyer. 

1583 Stvbbes A not. Abus. 11. 106 Maye Byshops.. bee 
Justices of Assise*, Ewer, Determiner, and the lyke. 

Ewerer. [f. Ewer 1 orEwBR-Y + -erL] A 
servant who supplied guests, etc. at table with 
water to wash their hands. 

c 1450 MS. Sloans 10 86. 40 The ewerer [v. r. euwer] schal 
hele his lordesborde With dowbull napere at on bare worde, 
1851 Turner Dorn. Archil. HI. iil. 79 When the ewerer 
brought water. 1858 G. Gilfillan Mem. in Wyatt’s Poet. 
Wks. p. vii, At Anne Boleyn’s marriage in July *533. .Wyatt 
officiated as ewerer, in room of his father. 

Ewery, awry (yu« ri). Forms : (5 ©wary, 
-erye, eawerle,eurey, 6 ewe-,yewrie,o-7 ewrie, 
7 eawrye), 5- ewery, ©wry. ff. Ewer ft -y 3 .] 

1 . The apartment or office tor ewers, esp. in 
former times, in the royal household; a room 
where ewers of water, table linen, and towels were 
kept. Also Groom, Sergeant of the Ewery. 

(139* Will Earl of Arundel in Turner Dam, Archit. 
lit. Iv. 1 14 Pur lewerye un palre batyns d'argenL] 
cigbo Ptumpton Corr. 2$ John Felton groom of the 
Chamber, and John Ward groom of the Eurey. c sale J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture s«6 in Babees Bk., Take it [pt 
surnapejyppe. .and to he Ewery here hit youre silfagayne. 
tgt) Bk. Reruynme ibia. iu So thyn ewery he araved with 
lHWtyns ft ewers, ft water note & colde. tup Act 33 Hen. 
VIII \ c. 1*. 1 11 The sergeant of the Ewiie..shal also be 
..redy with clothes sttmeient for the sturgeon, tgyftf 
Holinshed Chron, HI. 930/1 In the butterie two yeomen, 
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i wo groomer, and two pages; and in the yewrie likewise. 
t6y« Evelyn Dim i Mar., The King, .walking along the 
entries, .as for as the ewry. im Hist. Reg., Chrm u Dieny 
3 6 Master of the Ewry to their Royal Highnesses, 
b. attrib. 

LM<oJ. Ri/sskll Bk. Nurture 933 in Babecs Bk., pan 
ctarUfo..pyE wry horde with basons ft lauour tges 
Prtvy Puns Ex*. Elik. York (1830) 80 Thewry doore at 
Baynardes Castell. 

1 2 . ‘ The scullery of a religious house \ Obs. 
in mod. Diets. 

Ew*Mt f adv. (quasi Sc. Also 6 twoas, 
ewoua, euoua, euuse, ewuae. Comp, more 
noons. [Perh. evolved by a wrong division of 
Ankwst (an ewest for a newest).] Close at hand. 

1517 Burgh. Etc. A bent. 3 June (Spald. Club) I. 117 One 
of your landis liand mair evuse to ws . . interchange the 
saidis landis with wtheris halffand landis Hand mair ewuxo 
[printed evnse] to ws. 1543 Abcrd. Reg. V. 18 (Tam.) 
Causing of your folkis that ar maist ewox* wss to be in 
redenes. I haf gewin command & charge to my friendis & 
folkis maist ewous yow. 1x7* .V V. Acts Jos. VI, | 48 The 
Manses . . maist ewest to tne Kirk. 1637-50 Row Hist . 
JCirhi j8s 3> 133 That a gleeb of four aiker* of land be de- 
signed off the most ewest and commodious land, a 1657 
Sir J. Balfour Atm. Scot/. (1824- O II. 358 The remanent 
Lordes of the clergie, being ewest to him. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xlii, 'To be sure, they lie moist ewest ’ said the Bailie. 

Bwfros, ewft(e, obs. fT. Euphkasy, Eft. 
Bwffh, ewghen, obs. ff. Yew, Ykwkn. 

Ewl LOW (/hwau), interj. [f. Eh + Whow.] 
Sc. 4 An exclamation of regret or pity \ 
x8i6 Scorr Old Afort. v, ‘But cwhow! tney are puirly 
armed, and warse fended wi* victual.' 

Ewin, obs. form of Even. 

E-wis, variant form of l-wis, Obs. 

Ewk, var. of Ykuk, AY., to itch. 

Ewle, obs. form of Yulk. 

Ewlow, ? obs. form of Yellow. 

154* Lane. Wills 1 . 80 In y * chapel ij. old ewlow quixhens. 
tEwrO, sb. Obs. rare- 1 . [?var. of Owe] 
? Rust, oxide. 

1597 Lowb Chirurg. (1634) 97 By the continuall sorting 
andtelling of this coyne, then did enter of the cwrc of that 
brasse ana copper under the nails of her Ungers. 

Egrre, var. of Eube, Obs., destiny, 
t Ewrost, Obs. Also 4 eurose, 5 euerose, 
euerrose. [a. OF. nve rose , mod. can (de) rose.] 
Rose-water. - 

(■ 1350 Aled. MS. in Anhxol. XXX. 364 lows of bctouye 
wt curose dere Counfortyth y herynge of y* ere. a 1440 
Sir Degrev. 1391 With..Watyr of cverrose clere, They 
wesche. c 1440 A ttc. Cookery 111 Househ. Ord. (1790) 455 
And a pynte of water of ewro&o. i486 Bk. St. Albans B 
viij a, wash hir with euerose. 

Bwae-dreep, obs. form of Eavkkdrip. 

1639 Bury Wills ( 1850) 180 The. .edifices, .gardens, wale*, 
water courses, easeint*, ewse dreepes, and appurtenances. 

Ewt(e, obs. form of Eft. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, mii, v. 238 The carcases of 
snakes, ewis, and other serpents. 

Ewte, v. dial, frepr. OK. g/o/an : see Yete.] 
1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 65 Ewte, to pour in. 
»78^ in G rose Provinc . Gloss. . iUr-A in Halliwell. 
fEwtd, corrupt form of /note, Lkwty, loyalty. 
t40t Pot. Poems (18x9) II. 62 Lust of flelch and lust of 
i)e, and pride in oure lyvynge. On this three, Jak, by my 
ewtd, is groundid al Jour colege, 

Ewteuth, obs. var. Outwith prep., outside of. 
Ewyn(e, obs. form of Even. 

Ex, obs. form of Ax. 

a 1400 Sir Degrev. 335 Wyth scharpe exus of stelle He 
playtede here basnetus welle. c 1440 Prompt. Parr. 144 
Ex, instrument. Securis. 

Ex (eks), prep. [a. L. ex out of (archaically 
also ec), corresp. to Gr. If, lx face Ex- pref. 2), 
Gaulish ex - (O Welsh eh- in eho/n fearless), OIr. 
ass , ess-, e -, Lith. tsz , 7 0 SL izit (Russ. iV). 


Before consonants sometimes reduced to /.] 

re in 


Eng. 


1 . In Lat. phrases (some of which are 
written as single words'), as Ex animo, Ex pabte, 
Extempore, Ex-voto, etc., q.v. in alphabetical 
place. 

2 . Comm. ». Used for 4 out of*, 4 landed from ’ 
(a ship), with reference to goods. Similarly in 
phrase Ex warehouse : (sold directly) from the 
warehouse, b. With sense 4 without/ * exclusive 
of*; esfi, in phrase Ex dividend (abbreviated ex 
div. or x. d,\ used with reference to sales of stocks 
or shares to indicate that the dividend next to be 
paid is not included in the sale. So formerly ex 
interest (abbreviated ex int., ex in., x. i.) ; also ex 
new (ex n., x. n.), intimating that the right to an 
allotment of new shares or stock is not included 
in the sale. 

184a Times July [In the dally lists of prices of railway shares 
the following frequently occur), ex. div., x. d., ex in., ex 
int, x. i., ex new, ex n., x. n. Gikfkn Stock Exck. 

Securities 39 The price quickly rising from 135 cum div 
early in Tuly to 136 ex div in September. 1884 Times 4 July 
11 The landing shed . . with its contents, about 100 tons of 
(tax ex the Maria A Hindi, .was totally destroyed by fire. 
1887 Dotty News 8 July 6/8 During the week a good deal 
of bustneaiLex- warehouse, has been transacted. 18B8 Ibid. 
3 Oct s/3 The. .price, .is said to have been fully ftvepence 


farthing • pound ex ship. Mod. The customhouse ex- 
penses amount to C 3* «* stamps. 

Bx- frtfix t, of Latin origin. 

L repr. L. ex-, the prep, ex (see prec.) in com- 
bination. 

1 . In Latin the form ex- appears before vowels 
and h ; also before c, / (exc. in epotdre, ?pbtus), 
y, s , /; before/ it becomes ef- (in inscriptions ec- : 
cf. Gr. lx) ; before other cousonants (cxc. in exlex ) 
it becomes e. All these various forms are repre- 
sented in many Eng. derivatives; e.g. ebullient , 
effervesce , extend. An s following the prefix was 
in medieval spelling commonly omitted, and this 
practice has been adopted in English orthography, 
as in exert, extinct ; in some scientific terms, 
however, the s has been retained in order to exhibit 
the composition more clearly, as in exsert to 
protrude (etymologically - exert), ex sanguineous, 
exsiccate . The euphonic rules affecting the prefix 
in class. Lat. did not prevail in vulgar Lat., the 
universal form being ex-, represented in Romanic 
by es- (see Kfi-). In OF. and in ME., words with 
the prefix es - were occasionally written with ex-, 
after the analogy’ of words adopted from l^atin ; 
a few of these refashioned forms remain in mod. 
Eng., as exchange, expound. 

when it has primary or secondary stress, the prefix is pro- 
nounced (elt*) ; in utihlre»*ed position this remains before a 
(written) cons., though in southern usage ( 4 ks) is commonly 
substituted ; before a stressed vowel the pronunciation is 
usually (cgz), becoming (6^0 in southern speech ; this rule, 
however, has many exceptions, chiefly in rare words and in 
words affected by the analogy of cognates differently 
accented. 

2 . The Lat. compounds of ex- chiefly Wong to 

the following classes, all which are represented by 
English derivatives. 1. Verbs formed from other 
verTm ; in some of these ex- has its primary force 
of 4 out*, ‘forth’, as in excludtre , ext re (whence 
Eng. exclude , exit ) ; in some it means 'upward *, 
as in ex tollUre (whence Eng. extol) ; in others it 
has the sense ' thoroughly*, as in exc /‘uc id re 
(whence Eng. excruciate \ 2. Verbs formed from 

adjs., with general sense 4 to bring into a certain 
state’, ns exact rbetre, exaspenire (whence Eng. 
exacerbate , exasperate ). 3. Verbs formed from 
sbs. ; some of these aie really formed on phrases 
in which ex governs the sb., and have the senses 
‘to remove, expel, or relieve from (that which is 
denoted by the sb.)*, ns excusdre , expairddre, ex- 
one rare 'whence Eng. excuse, expatriate, exonerate ) ; 
others have the sense ‘ to deprive of (what is de- 
noted by the sb.V, as ex cor id re, excorticdre (whence 
Eng. excoriate , excorticate). 4. Adjs. formed fi om 
sbs., with the general sense ‘deprived of some- 
thing’, as exsanguis bloodless ^whence Eng. ex- 
sanguineous) ; in imitation of these, many terms 
of moil, science have been formed in which ex- 
has the non-Latin sense ‘ destitute of*, ax exalbu- 
minous, exstipulate ; the form c- (sec E- pref.*) 
has however more frequently been employed, even 
where Lat. euphony would require ex-, as in 
ecaudate . 

II. Ex- fwith hyphen) prefixed to Eng. words. 
8. Prefixed to titles of office or dignity, to form 
designations for persons who have formerly held 
the position in question. In more restricted sense 
these compounds denote the immediate predecessor 
(when still living) of the present holder of the 
position. After the analogy of these words, ex- is 
refixed indiscriminately, with the sense expressed 
y ‘former*, 'sometime*, 4 quondam*, to sbs. 
designating persons with respect to their calling, 
station, character, or the like. 

[On the analogy of form* of expreadon like e r exsulc 
consul, '(that ha* liecome* a conxul from an exile’, the 
phrases ex consult, tx mogUtro equitum, etc. were in the 
Latin of the empire added as titles to the names of men who 
had filled the offices of consul, master of the horse, etc. At 
a later period these phrases gave rise to the compounds ex- 
consul , exmngister, in the same manner as the compounds 
proconsul, propraetor had been developed from the older 
pro consuls, pro Praetore. In med. Lat. this usage was greatly 
extended, such forms as ex- Augustus (‘ ex -emperor 7 being 
of frequent occurrence. Some words of this formation (e. g. 
ex-prffessor) passed in adapted forms into It. and Fr., and 
on the analogy of these ex- was prefixed to Romanic words. 
The Eng. use, imitated from Fr., seems to have first become 
common towards the end of the 18th c.) 

ijgfiTRKVisA Barth. Dt P. R. xtv. xlviiL (1495) 484 Ex- 
consul is he that leuyth the offyee of Consul. 1683 Cave 
Ecclesiastic i, Athanasius 80 Sending the Ex -consular 
Dionysius to be a Witness of their Transactions. 1793 
Buske Policy 0/ AUies Wks. VII. 199 The ex-bishop dt 
Autun. 1798 S. Pebiy Argus ao Feb. 368 This ex -mayor 
was brought into Paris, .ana conducted, .to the mayoralty. 
180$ G. Ellis Let. 9 Jan. In Lockhart Scott , This is 
Frere~our ex-ambassador for Spain. 1808 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Tristia Wks. iSta V. 238 The mad ex -courtiers 
cry Thou old black sheep. 1815 Wraxall Hist. Mem. 
II. 35 He eulogized Laurens, the American expresident, 


when a prisoner in the Tower. t8ie Edin, Rev. XXXII. 
st The anti-commercial system of the Ex -emperor ha* . . 
been adopted.. by his. .succeesors. t8e$ Byron Age of 
Breast xvit. And the sjt - empress grows as m a wife. >8e8 
Stkuart Planter's G. 500, 1 shall beg leave, as a sort of 
Kx-prufewxor of that art. to offer a few hints, sfigp Tiiiri * 
wall Greece HI. 19 This body, at once a council and u 
court of justice, was composed, .of the ex-archon*. 1849 
Thackeray Ptudennis xxxlv, An ex-beau about town. 

I.ang Wand. India 19a, 1 was now alone with the ex -Com- 
mander of the Seik Cavalry. 1860 L V. Harcourt Diana 
G. Rose II. 1 The ex-secretary for the Treasury. 1875 
Port* Gains 11. (ed. ») eo6 The remedy of the ex -proprietor 
of the Htvcfcsory is an in factum actio. 1884 A. Foruks 
Chinese Gonton ii. 48 Some were ex -mate* of merchant- 
ships. 1891 Daily News »6 Mar. ?/t A husband or wife 
who has obtained a divorce has a right after it is granted 
to sue the ex-spouse for alimony. 

b. When the designation to which ex- is pre- 
fixed is a phrase, the hyuhened prefix has the 
appearance of being attacned simply to the first 
word. Hence ex- occas. occurs in actual com- 
bination with an adj., with sense 4 formerly ’« 
i8a6 Biniham in Wrstm. AVr. VI. 457 Ex-learned as I 
am, and, therefore, if ever, no lonaer learned — in the 
law in general, never learned at a T. M EDWIN 

Angler tn Wales II. 184, I have heard him more than 
once tell of his rencontre with an ex -flogging Secretary 
at War. 1859 Lang Wand. India 411 A score of ex-Thug- 
gee officers. 1887 Charity Organ. Rev. fune *54 One of 
our ex-boarded-out boys enlisted some three years ago. 
1887 Pall Mail G. ai Sept. 1 a/s The 6,000,000 dole. ..is 
mainly made up of this ex -Russian capital. 1800 Ibid. 14 
Ian. 9/2 Such nonsense, .is unworthy of an ex-Liberal ex- 
Lord Chancellor. 

O. From some of these combinations slut, have 
occas. been formed bv the addition of suffixes. 

179I W. Taylor in Aionthly Re v. XU. 8a Among the 
Pruxstan clergy, the alarm of ex- Jesuitism has nearly 
rendered orthodoxy disreputable. 1863 Morning Star 99 
May, The rage of tne prienti and ex-dynastixtx at the spirit, 
splendour, and immense success of the solemnity. 

4 . Ex-party (nonec-wd.), the party of tne 4 outs*. 
1809 Syd. Smith in Edin . Rev. XiV. 44 He should re- 
collect that his Methodists are the cx-paity. 

Sac- prefix' 1 , of Greek origin- The Gr. l{ out 
of, etymologically — L. ex- (see prec.) occurs only 
before vowels, as in the woids adopted into Eng. 
in the forms exanthema, exarch, exegesis, exodus, 
exorcize, etc. Before consonants ii is replaced by 
the related and synonvmous form U-, which l>e- 
comcs ec- in Latin, and hence iti the Eng. deriva- 
tives, as eclnisis, eccentric, eclipse, ecstasy, etc. 
Xhcaooion, *01111, -yon, ol>s. ff. Exaction. 
t Ex*‘0«rftt*, v. Obs. [f. Ex- prefix* ^ L. a< to 
(1 teer-) chaff + -atk : *.] Hans. To clear away the 
chaff from, winnow. 

lienee Xxa oaratad ppl. a. IxMtntlon, the 

action of winnowing. 

165681 Blount Glossogr., Exact rate. 169s- 173 a Colls, 
Exacemtiou. 1736 Bailey, 1775 Asm, Exacerated. 

Exacerbate (cgz-, cksar*>jb*<t), v. [f. L. 
cxacerbdt- ppl. stem of exaccrlnhre, (. c. 1- intensive 
+ acerb-us Harsh, bitter, grievous.] 

1 . Irans. To increase the smart of *a pain), the 
virulence of (disease), the bitterness 01 (feeling, 
speech, etc.) ; to embitter, aggravate. Also, to 
embitter or sour the feelings of (a person) ; to irri- 
tate, provoke. 

1660 Hist. I Cars St of. under Montrose App. 206 The 
Ministers never ceased to exacerbate his misery. 1755 hi 
Johnson. 1818 A rt Preserv. beet 1 1 The radical cause of 
the complaint is often attributed to that which merely ex- 
acerbates the pain. 1843 Pol Gold Bug Wks. 1864 1. 56, 

I thought it prudent not to exacerbate the growing moodi- 
ness of his temper. 18 tea Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) II. viii. 
io3 Exacerbated by disappointment . .he had let loose hi* 
rage and passion. 1876 J. Wicisa Wit , Hum. Sfr Shahs, vii. 
343 A woman’s language becomes exacerbated because she 
is so inadequate to jprotest by actions. 

2. intr. for reft. 

1837 Pinny Cyce. VIII. 410/t The feverish symptoms dis- 
appear or remit soon to recur or exacerbate. 1837 Carlyi k 
Fr. Rev. 11. iv. v, The sour doubting humour has had 
leave to accumulate and exacerbate. 

Hence Bxa oerb&ted ppl. a. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Exacerbated \ provoked or vexed, 
afresh. !*« Miniature No. I. (»8o6) I. 6 The ponderous 
dignity of the Rambler would, with ' exacerbated ’ severity, 
lament the sad degeneracy of the present day, etc. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1836) 396 The disease had 
come back with . .exacerbated virulence. 1857 G. Gileillan 
in Waller A Denham's Poems 308 Butler, then a disap- 

E Dinted ana exacerbated man, was malignant enough to 
impoon him for lunacy. 

EkftCdrbfttion (tgz-, ekaKWJb^'Jdn). [ad. 
L. exacerbdtwn-em, n. of action f. exacerbdre to 
Exacerbatc,] 

1 . The action of exacerbating or provoking to 
anger or hatred; the condition of being exacer- 
bated ; embitterment, irritation ; on instance of the 
same. 

158a N. T. (Rhem.) Heb. iii. 15 Do not obdurate your 
hartes as in that exacerbation. 1605 G. Powell A ms 
Puritan-Papist 39 It breedeth exacerbation of minde. s6£ 
Bp. Reynolds Peace Ch. 21 Which course usually tendetb 
to mutuall exacerbation. 1799 Godwin Enqtdrtr 1. a. 86 
Fits of peevishness and exacerbation. 1808 T. J bfperson 
Writ . (1830) IV. 105 Political controversy, and the ex- 
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acerbatiou of spirit into wlikh it degenerates, ti#7 Capt. 
T. Hamilton C. Thornton ( 1845)8* Those exacerbations of 
temper to which he wa# habitually liable. 1874 Farrar 
Christ (ed. 3) II. xliii. io 6 ( /<v/a., The exacerbation between 
jews and Samaritans wax always at its worst during the 
anniversaries of the national feasts. 

2 . Increase in seventy (of disease, sufferings, 
punishments, etc.) ; an instance of this. Chiefly 
Path., a paroxysm (of a fever, etc.) ; also transf. 

Hart Am<U. Ur. it. hi. 64 Conjecture* of I know not 
what ldiule of feuuer, the which now and then was not with- 
out some exacerbation*. 1668 Culpeffer & Cole Barthol. 
A nnt. 366 A Fit or Exacerbation at every Circuit of the 
blood. 173 a Arbuthnot Ruin of Diet 348 A great Ex- 
acerbation of this Pain the Moment after swallowing any- 
thing. 1785 Pally Mor. Phtlos. (1818) II. 397 A vigilant 
magistracy, an accurate police, .contribute more to the 
restraint . . of crimes than any violent exacerbations of punish- 
ment. 2809 W. Irving Rniikerb. (1861) in He absolutely 
trembled with . . the exacerbations of his valour. 1861 J. 
Graham Bract. Med, 608 There are few diseases more 
painful to witness than is tetanus, especially during the ex- 
acerbations of the spasm. 1877 Roberts Handbk . Med. 
(ed. 3> 1 80 Hectic fever is of a distinctly intermittent or 
remittent type, there being exacerbations. 

t Exacerbeicence. Path. Oh. [f. as next : 
see -knce.] Increase of violence or seventy (in 
a disease) ; — Exacerbation ?. 

E. Darwin Zooh. (1803) II. 162 Hectic fever., 
having the exacerbescencc towards evening. 

Exftowbeseent (etpt^sojbe sent), a. [ad. L. 
ex accrbesccnl-em, pr. pple. of exact rbesef re to be- 
come angry, f. ex- (see tix-pref *) + acerb- us harsh, 
bltter.l Tending to become emoittered. 

1889 ft. F. Wood Entlishm. of Rut Catn xi. 155 That ex- 
ucerbesccnt irritability had been partly assumed. 

t Ex*:Cftrra*tion. Oh. [as if a. I.. *exacer- 
vdtidn-em, n. of action f. ex acervdre, f. ex- inten- 
sive + acervdre to heap, f. acervus heap.] The 
action of heaping up, accumulation. 

*7jo-d in B ai lx v (folio); whence in Johnson, Ash, etc. 

t Exacinate, v. Oh. [f. med.L. exacinat- 
ppl. stem of cxacitidre , f. ex- out + acinus grape- 
stone.] trans . To remove kernels or stones from 
fruit. 1636-1681 In Blount Glossogr, 

Hence t 3 D«xaoina*tion. Oh. 

1658 96 in Phillips, 1730-6 in Bah ky (folio), 1775 In Ash. 
Ebcacion, obs. form of Exaction. 

Exaot (egzarkt), a. [ad. L. exact -us, pa. pple. 
of exigfre : see Exact v. 

The L. adj. has the senses (D 'highly finished, consum- 
mate from the vU. in the sense * to complete, bring to per- 
fection and (a) 'accurate, precise*, from the vb. in the 
sense ' to calculate precisely ’. Sec Exact t».l 

I. Perfected, consummate, * finished \ 

+x. Of qualities, conditions, attainments, etc. : 
Consummate, finished, refined, perfect. Rarely in 
bad sense. Oh. 

Expressions like 'exact taste* have a mixed notion of 
sense 5 b, to which the later instances should |>erh. be re- 
ferred. 

1633 G, Herbert Temple, Providence viii, Wc all ac- 
knowledge both thy power and love To be exact, transcen- 
dent, and divine. 4x1659 Osborn Queries Epist. (1673) 

S s iv b f The imployment of Children in their exactest In- 
uocencie, being to moke Houses and raise Pies of Dirt. 
x66i Lovell /fist. A Him. 4 Min . Introd., 'i'hc hearing is 
most exact in the hare. 16718 Hale Contempt. 1. 123 Inoy 
. pursued.. their Redeemer with.. exact Bitterness, zyoa 
C. Mather Magn. Chr. in. 111.(18^3) 546 Certain Indians, 
whose cxacter education he wax desirous of. <7*6 W. R. 
Chktwood Adv Copt. R. Boyle 303 Every Feature so exact 
and uniform . . that I wax amaz'd. 17*7 Swift To a very 
yng. f.atiy , A man . . of an excellent umierstanding, and an 
exact taste. 

f 2 . Of persons : Highly skilled, accomplished, 
(iu taste) refined. Oh. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II, t. 38 Baldwine a Deuonshire man 
. .wax a very eloquent man, an exact Philosopher. t*x6i6 
Fletcher Q. Corinth 1. ii, A Lady of your youth . . a 
most exact lady, may doc all this Out of a vertuous love. 
1656 R. Robinson Christ AU 80 Christ, he is as exact in 
all spiritual diseases as he U in any disease. 1667 Milton 
A L. ix. 1017 Eve, now 1 see thou art exact of taste. 17*5 
Pop* Odyss. xvi. 2^5 Two Scw’rx. .Exact of taste, 
f 8. Of material objects : Highly wrought, ela- 
borate. Of buildings, etc. : Well-designed. Oh. 

1667 Milton P. L. vh. 477 Smallest Lineaments exact In 
all the Liveries dect of Summers pride, c 1710 C Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 89 A very Exact house and gardens. 

II, Precise, rigorous, accurate. 

4 . Of law and its administration, rules, order, 
procedure, etc. : Admitting of no deviation, precise, 
rigorous, f Of diet : Strictly regulatod. 

*538 Starkey England 1. il. 53 Hyt was not possybu! 
sodeynly. by exacte law and pollycy, to bryng such a rude 
muliytude to perfayt cyvylvtc. 1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. u 
it. (1011) 4 Observeth in working a most exact order or lawe. 
i7J« Arbuthnot Rules qf Diet 355 The Patient, .may pro- 
tract a miserable Life with an exact thin Diet of Whey 
Broths^ etc. 1748 Hartley Oherv. Man 1. Hi. 396 Here 
*b«re is the exactest Uniformity. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
Indus II. v. 11L 414 The troops were kept in such exact dis- 
cipline, that the people . . remained in their houses. 187© 
Emerson Soc. 4 Sotit., Eloq. Wks. (Bohn) III. 41 Elo- 
quence, .rests on laws the most exact and determinate, 
ft, a. Of actions, processes, investigations, know- 
ledge, et^.: Accurate in detail, strict, rigorous. 

*gja M ore A pel. L Wks. 845/3 Suche exacte cyrcum- 
speccion . . to be by me vsed in my wryting. igSt T. Nor- 
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ton Calvin** Inst. 1. 6 b, There nedeth . . an exacter dili- 
gence. 1693 1 as. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. I. 344, 111 . 81 How 
waire judgis should be in trusting accusations withoute an 
exacte tryalt. 1658 Vestry Bh*. (Surtees) 334 That Tho, 
Johnson and Rob! Chilton doe take an exact veiw of all 
the leads about the church. 1791 Cowfer Odyss. 1, 549 
Folding it with the exactest care. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
My st. Udotphe i, He gave an exact acquaintance with every 

f art of elegant literature. 1857 Dickens Lett. (1880) 1 1. 19. 

shall act upon it in the most exact manner. 1857 Buckle 
Civiliz. I.vil 3 37 f Boyle] was the first who instituted exact 
experiments into the relation between colour and heat. 

D. Of persons or their faculties : Characterised 
by accuracy of knowledge, observation, statement, 
workmanship, conduct, etc. Of a judge, etc. : 
Strict, rigorous. 

1497 Bacon Ess., Studies (Arb.) 10 Reading maketh a 
full man, conference a read ye man, and writing an exacte 
man. 1607 Shaks. Ttmon 11. ii. 165 Call me before th'cxact- 
eat Auditors And set me on the proofe. *699 Hammond On 
Ps. cxliii. 3 Paraphr. 690 To appear with hope or comfort 
before thine exact tribunal ! 168a Buknet Rights Princes 
v. 148 Mere ray is the exacter Writer. *696 Whiston Th. 
Earth 1. (1723)34, I have followed our most exact Observer 
Mr. Flamstcad. *735 Pont Odyss. xxi. 430 The bow perus- 
ing with exactest eye. 1780 Cowfer Tablc-t. 646 Then 
Pope, as harmony itxelf exact., Gave Virtue and Morality 
a grace. ■w M. Arnold Poems 1877 I, 36, I . . Am the 
exacter labourer. 1849 Grote Greece n. xlvii. (1863) IV. 
144 The poorer citizens, .were more exact in obedience and 
discipline. 

0. Of ideas, images, representations, expressions, 
descriptions, resemblances, etc. : Perfectly corre- 
sponding, strictly correct, precise, accurate. 

**45 Milton Tetrack . (1851) 236 The visible and exactest 
figure of lonclincs it selfe. 1063 Cowley Royal Society iv, 
Who to the Life an exact Piece would make. 1673 Wilkins 
Nat. Relig. 400 This book contains as the most ancient, so 
the most exact story of the world. 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty iii. 19 The exact similarity of the two halves of the 
face. 178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 79 It is not easy 
to give an exact translation of this passage. *796 H. Hun- 
ter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 178 Such a one 
i* able to form in his own mind an exact idea of order. x8*6 
Scott Antiq. vii, It was some time before they [shouts] 
were in exact response to their own. i88x Tylor A nthropol. 
v. 133 Man’s efforts to get easier, fuller, and exacter expres- 
sion for his thoughts. 

7. Of a calculated result, a quantity or quanti- 
tative relation, a position, figure, date, etc. : Pre- 
cise as opposed to approximate. Also with de- 
fining word : That is precisely what is designated ; 
= * (the) precise \ 

1601 Shaks. Alls (Veil til. vi. 65 The merit of seruice is 
sildomc attributed to the true and exact performer. 1664 
Evelyn Rat. ffort. (1739) 187 The Cutting and the Pruning 
were perform'd in such and such an exact Minute 01 the 
Moon. 180a Paley Nat. Theol. iii. 8 *• 21 The pupil, under 
all its different dimensions, retains its exact circular shape. 
1806 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 205 When the given surd 
contains no exact power, it is already in its most simple 
terms. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. iv. 32 
Not following the exact law of gravity, i860 Tyndall 
Gtac. 1. vii. xo The exact appearance of a mountain of cast 
copper. x86x Flo. Nightingale Nursing 5 The exact value 
of particular remedies, .is by no means ascertained. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 7 At the instant of reaching its greatest 
height, or in other words at exact noon. Mod. These are 
his exact words. A is an exact multiple of B. 

8. Of methods, instruments of research, language, 
etc. : Characterized by precision, not admitting 
of vagueness or uncertainty. Exact sciences : those 
which admit of absolute precision in their results ; 
esp. the mathematical sciences. 

1665 Phil Trans. I. 37 Having no instruments exact 
enough. 1681 Chktham Angler's Vade-m. P ref. (1689) 4 
Perfect knowledge of the exactest ways of the practical part 
of the Art. Hds-yt H, Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. 
(1786) II. 73 The exactest arts of building ships . .were not 
unknown to him. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 111. $ 7. 93 No 
spoken language has yet been found exact enough to ex- 
press the highest generalisations. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Eton. 

1. L 3 All who nave studied an exact science must have 
experienced the formidable difficulties which elementary 
chapters invariably present. 1866 J. Martins au Ess. 1 . 3 The 
exact sciences constituted the preponderant discipline. 1875 
Jowktt Plato (ed. a) IV. 96 Of tne creative arts, .we may 
make two classes— the less exact and the more exact 

+ 0 . As adv . ■■ Exactly. Obs. 

1677 Gilpin Demonol (1867) 407 In seeming exact-suiting 
scripture suggested. 1693 Locke Educ. f 11 Nature., 
works of her seif a great deal better and exacter than we 
can direct her. 1703 Moxom Meek. Ex ere . 183 Guide his 
Foot the firmer and exacter. 1737 Pope I for. Epist. il ii 
07 There’s a Rehearsal. Sir, exact at one. 179s Cowfer 
Yardley Oak 36 Two lobes, protruding, paired exact 
t Bxa'Ct, pple. Obs. rare- 1 . [?a d. L. exact- 

us, pa, pple, of exigfre: sc t Exact vi] Drawn 
forth by descent, descended. 

x6os Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixi.(i6ia) 367 Of noble Parent- 
age and rich was Mandeuil exact 
ExMt (egzoe kt), v. [f. L. exact - ppl. stem of 
exigfre, f. ex out + agfre to drive. Tne lit. sense 
is thus < to drive or force out ’ ; hence the various 
derivative senses ‘to demand, reauire * } * to try, 
weigh accurately 9 ; * to complete, bring to perfec- 
tion" { with other significations not retained in 
the English derivative.] 

1. trans. To demand and enforce the payment 
of (lees, money, taxes, tolls, penalties, etc.) ; to 
extort. Const, from, c/ 9 >fon t f upon. 


1599 More Snpptlc Soulys Wks. 308/1 The fores quarter- 
age, which he sayd that the! exacte of euarv housbokL 
153s In W. H. Turner Select Etc . Oxford 109 The Mayre. . 
and Burgesses . . exact apon them . . tolls. 1548 Forrest Pleas. 
Poesy in Starkefs England App. 05 Too reyse his Rent 
alas it neadethe not or fyne texact for teanure of the same. 
x6«x Hobbes Leviath. 11, xxviii. 164 Where a Law exacted* 
a Pecuniary Mulct s66t Marvel l Corr. Wks. 1873-5 II. 
68 In it [the Patent) none of those fees or aumms exacted 
are specifyd. 1703 Maun dwell Jouru. Jeru$. (173a) 4 
They take occasion to exact from Passengers . . arbitrary 
. .Sums. 1749 Fielding Tom Tones 1. vi, Flatterers, .exact 
the same taxes on all below them which they themselves 
pay to all above them. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy. 
to Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 14 This seafaring people, .exacted 
toll . .from the ships of all other peoples. 

t b. To require or enforce the surrender of (an 
object). Obs. 

1655-60 Stanley I fist. Philos. (1701) 468/3 HU Books 
burnt . . After that they had been diligently exacted of all 
that had any of them. 

o. loosely. To inflict (vengeance). Const. against, 
from . 

1858 Fkoudb Hist . Eng. III. xii 3 The revenge which he 
would one day exact against his uncle. ( 1874 Green Short 
Hist. ii. 65 The King angrily bade him exact vengeance 
from the town. 

+ d. With persottaf obj. To extort money, etc. 
from ; to oppress with exactions. Oh. 

1534 Ait 90 Hen. VJlf. c. 6 . | 3 The officers, .unlawfully 
exacted the Kinges sublccte*. 1597 Daniel Civ. IVaret 
111. Ixxxix, The poor concussed state Shall ever be exacted 
for supplies. 

2 . To require by force or with authority the 
performance of (duty, labour, etc.), the concession 
of (anything desired) ; to insist upon. Const. 
from, of ; in early use sometimes with clause or inf 
as obj. 

1564 Golding tr. Justin (1570) 87 The common people . . 
importunately exacted to haue all dettes clerely released. 
* 57 * Fleming Panopl. Epist. 97 I'hc courtesie which I 
exact of you. 160a Marston Antonio's Kerf, i, y, Let my 
breath exact You strike sad tones unto this dismal act. 

1638 R. West in Jonsonvs Virb. 56 Thou cxact’st our best 

houres Industrie. 1664 Manley Grotius ’ Low-C. IVarres 
175 AU the Wealth is almost in their Hands, whereof 
an Account is exacted. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1 . 
148 A Precept . . too perfect to be severely exacted in that 
Infant Age. 1754 Sherlock Disc . (1759) I. iii. 95 ffihrist 
came to exact Obedience from every Creature. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 235 Ever since the reign of Eliza- 
beth the oath of supremacy nad been exacted from members 
of the House of Commons. Fr. A. Kemble Resid. 

Georgia ^9 Labor exacted with stripes. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 91 William exacted strict 
attendance at divine service from all his company. 

8. Of circumstances, conditions, dignities, etc. : 
To render becoming, desirable, necessary, or un- 
avoidable ; to call for, demand, require. Const. 
from, of, rarely with direct personal obj. and inf 
1591 West Symbol. $ 36. C ij b, Then foUoweth the draw- 
ing of such Instruments m forme, .as the qualitieof the fact 
or contract exactcth. 1601 Bp. Barlow Strut. Faults 
Crosse 27 The crowne exactcth of us reuerence. x6os Mar- 
ston Antonio's Rev. ii. ii, Our state exactes, Our subjects 
not alone to boare, but praise our acts. 167s Villieks 
(D k. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 4 j The place you fill, has 
more than amply exacted the Tallents of a wary Pilot. 
x68o Boyle Scipt. Chent. v. 389 , 1 must withhold my Beleef 
. .till their Experiments exact it. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 
18 Their gray hairs exact of us a particular respect, 1853 C. 
BrontE Villette xxx. (1876) 344 No form of friendship under 
the sun had a right to exact such a concession. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Expl. 1 . xxxi. 423 The scurvy exacts a comfortable 
temperature and a drying one. 

+ 4 . intr. To practise exactions, impose contribu- 
tions. Const, on, upott. Also in indirect pass. 

c 1591 in Lett. Lit . Men (Camden) 78 Gevinge to the 
nobuitie..vnjuste..libertie to exact on the baser sort® of 
people. x 6 xi Bible Ps. Ixxxix. 33 The enemie shall not 
exact vpon him. a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1631) 35 
He was again informed.. how he exacted upon tne Nor- 
mans. 1679 in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 376 Others were exacted 
upon in what they bought. i6j^ Burnet Trav. U. (1750) 86 
Innkeepers think they nave a right to exact upon Strangers. 
17*7 Swift Modest Prof. Wks. 1755 II. n. 67 To cheat and 
exact upon us in the pnee, the measure, and the goodness. 

5 . trans. In etymological sense : To force out, 
extract, arch . 

1639 Fuller Holy War it. xliv. (1617) 103 It passeth my 
Chymistrie to exact any agreement herein out of the con- 
trariety of writers. 1674 Govt. Tongue vi. | 33. 130 We do 
like witches with their magical chymistry, exact all the 
venom. .**1 R. Bridges Prometheus (1884)6 He next with- 
drew The seeds of fire that else had still lain hid In . . the 
blue flakes of flint For man to exact and use. 

6. In various occasional uses : + a. To interpret 

rigorously (obs.). +b. To render exact, finish, 

perfect (obs.). o. nonce-use (after L. exigerc). To 
produce (a work of art). 

1646 J. Gregory Notes 4 Oh. (1650) 27 This [Matt. It xa] 
is a strange Phrase, if it should be exacted by our manner 
of expressing. 1669 Barrow in Rignud Corr. Sci. Men 
(1841) II. 67, I have tore out some leaves , . which I shall 
send you somewhat more exacted Rvskim Lett Art 
iii- (*075) 70 , 1 think the 'Dunciad* Is the most absolutely 
chiselled ana monumental work ' exacted * in our country. 

7 . Law. (Seequots.) 

1607 Cowes. Interpr. s. v. Exigent, This writ • . seemeth 
to be called an Exigent because it exacteth the party, that 
is, requireth hit expearance or fort texnming , to answer the 
lawe. 1769 Blackstoms Comm. Ill, 363 A writ or exigent 
or ex(gf facias • • which requires the sheriff to cause the 
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defendant to be proclaimed, required, or exacted, in five 
county court* successively, to render himself . Ir he does 
not nppe&r, he shell then be outlawed. 

trams/. s %9 Hooo Life Shelby I. 989 Shelley., ought 
to have been exacted five times . . before the outrageous 
sentence of outlawry was passed against him. 

Bxaetable (egtwkttb’l), a. [f. Exact v. + 
-ABLx.1 That can be exacted. 

ifijfi Btackw. Mai, XLIV. 699 A certain percentage is 
exactable. 1847 Taift Ma$ . XIV. 798 The highest rate of 
interest 1 exactable * by law was five per cent. 

Exacted (egwktM), ppl. a. [f. Exact v. ♦ 
-xdI. 1 In senses of the vb. 

tfiti Bamevelt's A hoi E iv b, The third part of the exacted 
debts. ifii4 Capt. smith Virginia v. 183 Finding the In- 
habitants. .abhorring all exacted labour* >874 Miss Mu lock 
My Mother 4* / 138 Beyond exacted lessons 1 had never 
cared to study. 

Exact* * (egzscktAi). [f. Exact v. + -kk 1 : see 
Exactor.] 

1. One who enforces payment of (dues) ; also 
one who demands more than his doe, an extor- 
tioner. Const, of $ — Exactor i and a. 

1A9S Hakluyt Voy. I. 55 They [the Tartars] are most in* 
tolTerable exacter*. x6ia Bacon Ess., Judicature (Arb.) 
438 The attendance of Courts U subiect to foure bad instru- 
ments.. The fourth is the Poler and exactor of fees. 1873 
Temple Observ, United Prov. Wka. 1731 I. 47 They, .take 
Advantage of other Mens Ignorance . . as great Exactors, 
where the Law is in their own Hands. 1681 H. More 
Expos. Daniel 183 Antiochus Epiphanes shall be a great 
exactor of Tributes. 

trantf. 1996 B. Griffin Fidessa (1876) 8 Vnkind exactors 
of their fathers breath. 

2. *= Exactor 3 . Const. of\ also upon with 
pers, obf 

tgtfx 1 . Norton Cabins Inst. it. no A rigorous exacter 
that will not be satisfied but with his ful task performed. 
1840 Bp, Hall Spite, 1. vlil. 31 The rigid exactors of the.. 
ludaic&U observation of the Lords day. 1848 Eikou Bat. 
8t Prone to be . . rigorous exactors upon others. 170a Eng. 
Theophrast. 185 No men are so stnet exactors of modesty 
In a servant as those that are most prodigal of their own. 
1759 Charac . in A nn. Reg. 317/3 He was so rigid an exacter 
of perfection. 1768 Disinterested Love 11 . 144 A severe 
exacter of pensive looks and solemn faces. 

Emoting (egwktii)), vbl. sb. [f. Exact v. + 
-inqA .1 The action of the vb. Exact. 

,««®J s maks. Meat, for M, hi. ii. 395 Disguise shall by 
th 'disguised Pay with falshood t false exacting, a 1718 
South Serm. I. v. (R.!, By a vigilant exncting from them 
[teachers], .the instruction fif their respective flocks. 


feasting (egzsektin), ppl a . [f. prcc. + iko 2 .] 
That exact!, in senses of the vb. 

1 1. That collects taxes. Obs . 
a *61 8 Ralf.igh Prerog . Pari 9 Hee called all his exact- 
ing officers to accompt. 

2. That demands excessive payment, extortionate. 

1583 Stubbr* Anal Abus . it. 83 If he for the execution 
therof should aske me more, .than we agreed for, were not 
this man a naughtie, exacting, and fraudulent felowe? 

8. Of persons, their feelings, temper, etc. : That 
requires or is disposed to require too great advan- 
tages, exertions, or sacrifices. 

1834 Habinoton Castara (Arb. ) 107 Set at liberty by death 
thou owest no debt T* exacting Nature. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xl, Mrs. Skewton. .was tn the irresolute, exacting, 
jealous temper that had developed itself on her recovery. 
1873 Black Pr, Thule ix. 139 You are naturally jealous and 
exacting. i88« Miss Br addon Mt. Royal I. I. 4 All the 
exacting ideas of early youth in relation to love and lovers. 

absol 1847 Bushmkll Chr . Nurl 11. v. (i86t) 328 There 
is a great difference between, .the exact and the exacting. 
8681 3 rard Water- Farm, xi. 115 The returns shall, .satisfy 
the most exacting. 

Hence Bx»otinfly adv. y in an exacting manner. 
Sxft'etinffiiara, the quality of being exacting. 

1849 Lit. World (N. Y.) No. 127. 4 It [truth] applies to 
particulars as exacttngly as to generals. 1866 C oh temp. 
Rev. II. x88 A sensitiveness about his own position . . which 
might have turned to jealous exactingness. 1889 Morley 
Walpole 107 The boundless activity and exactingness of a 
reformed House of Commons. 

Exaction (egrarkfan). [a. F. exaction , ad. L. 
exadidn-cm , n. of action f. extgfre : see Exact v.] 
The action of exacting. 

1* The action of demanding and enforcing pay- 
ment (of fees, taxes, penalties, etc.) ; an instance of 
the same. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. HI. 517 Pe binggus pat hen duwe 
to prest shulde. .be joven frely, wipouten exaccioun. 138a 
— a Macc, iv. 37 F 
1480 Sc. Acts Jot. 
ana exaction thain 


„ „ rely, . 

• 3 Macc. iv. 97 Exaction n of tributis pertevnede to hym. 

‘ the qunilk 


Joe. /^(XS 97 ) 1 18 Of 1 

ir Souerane Lord. 


_ le quhilk tak thair, 

drof, our Souerane Lord, .knew na. .cause. 

1996 Shako. Merck. V. 1. iii. t66 What should I gains By 
tne exaction of the forfeiture? ifiga Needham tr. Seldens 
Mart Cl. 6 Assigning of places for the exaction of it [cus- 
toms]. 18x8 Jar, Mill Brit. India HI. L to Ha was the 
proper object of penal exaction. 1830 Ht. Martixrau 
Ireland 108 He could not allow that its [tithe's] exaction 
deserved the name of plunder. 1873 Jowett Plato{t d. 3) III. 
303 Exactions of market and harbour dues, 
b. The action of enforcing the performance of 
fa task) or the rendering of (respect, service, obe- 
dience, etc.). 

S 674 S. Vincent Gallants Acad. 03 He .. is strictly just 
in the exaction of respect «M M. Pattison A eastern. 
Org.t . t6t The exaction ofa written dissertation on a given 
thesis, .seems likely to be efficacious. 

2. The action of demanding or requiring more 


than is due* or customary; an instance of the 
same ; an illegal or exorbitant demand ; extortion. 

*404 Fa by an Caron, iv. Ixiv. 43 [Allectus] vsed and exer- 
cysyd many Tyrmnnyes and exacdons. 157s T. N. tr. 
Conq, W. Indies. CorapUintet against Mutecuma of many 
wrongs and exactions done by him. 183s Lithoow /Hit*. 
v. 180 The Master, .(who as he was an Infidell, vsed me 
with great exaction s8|s Digges Com pi Ambuss. »i Great 
exaction* used by the innkeepers at Gravesend. 1783 
Burke Sb . Nabob A net's Debts Wks. IV. 986 Tyrannous 
exaction brings on servile concealment. tS8| Mary Howirr 
F. Bremer's Greece 11 . xiv. 108 The Christians of the 
plain are especially exposed to exactions of the Govern- 
ment, 1873 F. Hall Mod. Fug. 348 We may, without 
being chargeable with exaction, ask of him to remit a little 
the rigour of his requirements. 

8. A sum of money which is exacted ; an arbi- 
trary and excessive impost. 

* 39 ® Trkvisa Barth. De P. R, vi. xix, (1495) 905 Lordes 
. .ouersette. . the people wvth exaccyons and talyages. 1480 
Cai'GRAve Ckron. 337 Many cytees In Gyan fel fro the 
obedlens of Prince Edward . . for grevou* txacciones that 
were leyde upon hem. 1318 Pynson Life St. Rirgette in 
Afyrr. our Ladye In trod. 53 The kyng of Swecia wolde 
haue charged his comons with a great exacion. tdijSuAK*. 
lieu. VIII, 1. ii. 95 They vent reproches Most bitterly on 
you, as putter on Of these exactions. 1786 Burke W. 
Hastings Wks. 184a II. 193 The small balance of fifteen 
thousand pounds remaining of the unjust exaction aforesaid. 
1846 Froudr Hist. Rug. (i8s8) II. viii 936 The exactions 
might have been tolerated ir the people had been repaid 
by protection. 

4. Lena. (See quot.) 

1841 Ter met de la Ley 149 Extortion U where an Officer 
deinaundeth and wresteth a greater sumine or reward than 
hb» iu*t fee : And Exaction is where an Officer or other man 
demaundeth and wresteth a fee.. where no fee.. is due at 
all. 167a in CoweCs luterpr . 

b. (See quot, and Exact v. y\ 

1816 Chitty Crim. Lose I. 359 The five exaction* or call- 
ings of tho defendant, and h** non-appearance at the five 
successive county courts. 

tExa'Ctiou, a. Obs. rare. [f. Exacti on 

+ -ous.] Characterised by exaction ; exorbitant. 

1830 R. Johnson's Kingd. A Commtv. 477 An exactiou* 
Prince. 1633 Cal. St. Papers Dec., The parish clerk . . 
would not suffer a poor parishioner, .to be buried without 
such exactious fees a a were unreasonable. 

Exactitude (egzarktitind). [a. F. exactitude , 
f. exact: see Exact a. and -mm.] The quality 
of being exact ; attention to minutioe, accuracy 
of detail, precision. + Also (as in Fr.) « Exact- 
ness, perfect correctness (of a statement). 

*734 tr. R oilin' s Auc. Hist . V. 13a There is . . in virtue, 
an exactitude and steadiness or rather a kind of stiffness. 


179a G. Adams Nat. br Exp. Philos. 1 . xi. 440 The weight 
ot the balloon determined with the most scrupulous exacti- 
tude. z8se T. Jefferson Writ . (1830) IV. 419, I have no 
doubt of tno exactitude of the statement in your letter 
1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 87 Performing the initial duties 
to her dead with the awe and exactitude that belong to 
religious rites. Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 
im^To occupy himself with the exactitudes of science. 
Bxaotive (egzie ktiv), a. rare. [f. L. exact' us 
(see Exact zl) + -ive.] Disposed to exact or be 
exacting. Const, of. Hence Bza-otlveneeg, the 
quality of being exactive. 

x 8 es [ 6 . Grote] Anal. Infl. Nat Relic, t Personal affections 
. .almost always frivolous and exactive. 1868 W. Hanna 
Ministry in Galilee 9x6, I nm selfishly exactive of affection. 

s8o8 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 950 It was. .an exac- 
tiueness of vertue, that had made him carry himselfe with 
such modesty. 

Exactly (egzarktli), adv. [f. Exact a. 4- -ly 2 .] 
1 1- In a perfect manner, perfectly ; to a perfect 
degree, to perfection ; completely. Obs. 

a Frith Disput. Parrot. (1899) 85 The Scripture is 
for tnlt intent left with us, that it may be understood of us 
exactly, and to the uttermost point s6oe Smaks. Ham. 

I. il 300 A figure like your Father, Arm'd at all points 
exactly, Cap a Pe, Appeares before them. 1839 Fuller 
Holt War v. xxx. (1647) His Frontier cities, .are exactly 
fortified. 1883 Boyle Consul. Exp. ft Hat. Phil, l 60 In 
the Life to come, when we shall questionless glorifie God 
exactliest, we shall have. etc. 1084 Power Exp. Philos, 

II. 88 Glass-Tubes, .exactly closed ; or Hermetically sealed 
at the one end ««7 Boyle Orig, Formes A Qunl. 33, I 
could not find U had any In places exactly darkened. t88o 
Burnet Rochester (1692) 7 He was exactly well bred. 
c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 108 On the top of w<* hill 
you see a vast prospect Exactly Round it. 17 a6 W. R. 
Chitwood Adv. Copt. R. Boyle 337 They are .. exactly 
proportion'd in their Features. 

2. In an exact or accurate manner ; with careful 
attention to detail ; with strict conformity to rule ; 
punctually ; with propriety. Now somewhat 


ran. 


161a Brinsley Lud. Lit . xxi (1697) 949 Learning to con- 
strue the Hebrew into the Latine exactly. 1844 Evelyn 
Mem. (1837) 1 . 66 , 1 went to see more exactly the rooms of the 
fine Palace of Luxembourg. 1700 Steele Taller No. 5 F 2 
He remembered he was to sup with a Friend, and went ex- 
actly to his Appointment 171a Tickbll Sped. No. 410 p 1 
A Lady most exactly dressed from Head to Foot, 1758 C 
Lucas Ess. Waters I. 8? Let it be quickly dried on the out- 
side, and exactly weighed. 1774 Chbstsbf. Lett. I. xlii. 
135 We must, .not pass a word which we do not understand 
..without exactly inquiring the meaning of it. 1816 Jab. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 86s The sixth part [of his re- 
venues! had been exactly paid. <833 Hr. Marttnrau Htll 
br Vail. iv. 66 He paid for his lodging exactly and regularly. 
1 3. Precisely, as opposed to vaguely ; in express 
terms. Obs . 


tfiel Si* T. Brown* Pseud. Rb. t. ix. 36, I adhere unto 
Archimedes who speaketh exactly, rather than the sacred 
Text which speaketh largely. 

4. Of knowledge or statement : Accurately, with 
strict correctness. 

*wfi Tried Nundocomar 93/1, I do not know his age 
exactly, he it a young man. 1M6 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neigh A xi. (1876) >95, I could not repeat the words exactly 
to Old Rogers. 1879 Lockykr Rlem. Astrm. vil S40 The 
circumference . . more exactly expressed . . is 3*14139 times 
the diameter. 

6. Of icscmblance, agreement, adaptation, cor- 
relation : Precisely ; without any discrepancy. 

' 188s Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vi. i a Every event 
U not exactly correspondent to the prediction. 17 88 
Goldsm. Vic. W. xi, I was of opinion, that two such places 
would fit our two daughters exactly. 1808 Hutton Course 
Math. 1 . 143 Divide the numerators by each other, and the 
denominators by each other, if they will exactly divide. 
1880 Tyndall Olaiiers 1. x. 65 When this hail was squeeacd 
together, it exactly resembled a mass of oolitic limestone. 

D. Qualifying a predication of identity, a speci- 
fied Quantitative relation, position, manner, time, 
etc.: Precisely, 'just*, as opposed to approximately . 
1698 F. OsaoRNK Hist. Mem. Q. Elis. A v, Good Book* 

. . running . . so exactly the fate of Acorns. 1796 Adam 
Smith W N. 1 . 1. i. 12 Every other workman being exactly 
in the same situation. 1809 Roland Fencing 26 It is not 
a general rule to recover exactly In the same poeition of 
your sword. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art II. 
?ao The seventh division falls exactly oti the bend of the 
knee. s8ee 1 .amr Elia (1867) 39 Had I twenty girls, they 
should be brought up exactly in this faith ion 1844 Ford 
Handbh, Spain 1. 56 The English will go exactly as if they 
were in England. 1898 I.aronfr tiamf-bh. Nat. PhiL 
Herd 399 The difference, .will be found to 1 h- exactly eouMl 
to the height of a column, etc. Mod. Exactly at one o'clock 
Her Majesty nrrived. You are exactly the man for the post. 

o. ellipt. expressing entire approval of, or con- 
currence in, a suggested statement, colloq. 

1889 W.S. Gilrkmt Bab. Ball. % * Nancy Bell' xvl, • I’m 
boiled if 1 die, my friends', quoth I, And ‘exactly ho', 
quoth he. Moil. ‘Then you think the letter is a forgery?' 

* Exactly 

d. with expressed or implied negative, oAcn 
used when the statement denied is to l>c replaced 
by another somewhat similar in effect. 

Mod. Without exactly denying it, he led me to believe It 
was not true. He is not exactly a scholar, but he has read 
a great deal. 

Exaotmtnt (egztt’ktmcnt'. ran. [f. Exact v. 
4- -MRNT.] The action of exacting ; exaction. 

*8o6 LAMn Spec. Eng. Dram . Poets 527 The hours and 
half-hours as they expire, .bring him nearer and nearer to 
the exactmcnt of hU dire compact. 

Exaet&MB (cgzgrktnf**). [f. Exact a. + -mesa,] 
The quality or condition of l>eing exact. 

+ 1. Consummate skill ; perfection of workman- 
ship, high finish ; elaborateness. Obs. 

1384 H award EutropiusTo Rdr. 6 That worthy orator 
apperceived that 'Fully should in processe of time bereft y" 
('reliant of theyr exactnesse in all sciences. 1838 Unriifr 
Ann. vi. 392 Young inen, whci gave offence to every body 
by. .the exactnesse of their hair. 1888 D. Smith Voy. Con- 
stantinople in Misc. Cur. (1708* 1 1 1 . 19 For curious Painting 
rich Altars, and exactness of Architecture, incomparable. 
i *95 Ld. Preston Booth. 111. 121 How fleeting, and of how 
short Duration is Beauty and Exactness of Feature. 

C tees U Annoy s Trait. (1706) 123 He went to walk In his 
Gardens, whose exactness yields in nothing to ours. 

+ 2. Of laws, rules, observances : Strictness, 
rigour. Obs. 

1631 R. Byfield Docir. Sabb, 83 They observed their 
Festivals with severe exactnesse from all works. 1833 Br. 
Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 34 If thou knewest the exactnesse 
of the law and thine owne weakness. 173a Herkeify 
Aldphr, iv. f 93 Doth any one find fault with the exact- 
ness of geometrical rules, 1747 Wksley Prim. Physicist*) 
p. xvii. Observe, .the greatest Exactness in your Regimen. 
8. Of processes, results, methods, statements, 
etc. : Minute accuracy, precision. 

1 848 Sim T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1 v. vil 197 We made 
trial! in Scales of good exactnesse. 1858 A. Fox tr. Wurtd 
Surg. 11. v, 58 Other Wounds, .require not such exactness in 
the dressing. 1887 Phil. Trans. II. 43s At Sea. .the Meri- 
dian is not to casic to be found to any tolerable exactness. 
1738 Butler Anal. Introd. Wks. 1874 I. 4 Persons . . who 
require things to be stated with greater exactness than our 
faculties appear to admit of. 1747 Berkeley Tar-water tn 
Plague Wks. Ilf. 487 These [medicines] require an exact- 
ness in the dose, where a small error may produce a great 
mischief. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. 1 st. II. 47 A 

f ilan of the old church, representing with sufficient exactness 
ts state at Charlemagne s coronation. 1878 J. If. Newman 
Hist. Sh. 1 . 11. v. 263 This very absence of scientific exact- 
ness .constituted in Roman eyes a principal charm of 
Cicero's compositions. 

4. Minute attention to detail ; carefulness, accu- 
racy. In pi. Instances of the same. 

184s Milton Tetrach. Ded. (1851! 141 The Industry, the 
exactnesse, the labour in it, confess'd to be more then 
ordnary. 1889 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ill. i. | 16 With the 
same exactness hee goes through all the parti of the body. 
1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. ii. to, I shall follow 
your orders with great . . exactness. 17*4 Richardson 
Grandison (1810) VI. Iii. 337 Has Lady U. dated T No, 1 
protest ! We women are above such little exactnesses. 1797 
Mas. Radcliffr Italian xxiv, He reviewed, with exactness, 
the late behaviour of the Marchesa. (•IS Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 463 He had. .that sort of exactness which would 
have made nim a respectable antiquary, sfi^f Whitney 
Life Lang. IL 99 Every writer who aims at exactness has to 
begin with definitions. 
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•f b. Of personal habits: Regularity, punctu- 
ality. Of deportment, dress, etc. : Preciseness, 
formal propriety. Oh. 

sih D. A. Art Cowers* 4 A certain exactne** In all our 
words and expression*. i6§9 Burn*! Tracts I. 8 A mixture 
of a French openness and an Italian exactness, sysa Stickle 
y fact No. 423 Fi An unaffected Exactness in his Dre*s 
and Manner, ttoe Ma». Hervry Mourtray Earn. I. 167 
Six o’clock is our hour : you know my exactness. 
Snetor ^cgzorkUi). Also 4 exnotoure, 5-7 
exactour, 7 exactor*, [a. L. exactor, agent-n. 
f. exigtr* : see Exact v . and -or. Cf. Exactkr.] 

1. One who exacts : (in Lnt. senses) a. An officer 
who levies or collects tribute, taxes, or customs; 
a tax-collector, arch. 

1963-87 Fox* A. 4 M . < * 506' 259/aTlie pope* exactor* went 
about to extort from the Churchmen tne fife part of their 
good*. 1611 Bible Isa. lx. 17. I will also make thy officers 
peace, and thine exactour* righteousness*. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cornf. (ed. 3) I. iii. 99 not*, Ilia word (Reeve), under 
the form of Grieve, has changed from a public to a private 
exactor. 

+ b. An officer of justice (see quotA Oh. 

1388 Wyclif Deut. xvl 18 marg., Exactour* ben thei that 
enqueren the truthe bi mcsurable betingis and turmentis ; 
ana performen the sentence of iugis. 158a N. T* (Rhcm.) 
Luke xli. 58 Last . . the iudge deuuer thea to the exactour 
(161 1 officer] and the exactour cast thee into prison. 

c. One whose duty it is to enforce the perform- 
ance of work ; a taskmaster. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ex. v. 6 He commanded in that day 
the overseer* of the worken and the exactorcs of the people. 
181s — Jobxxxxx. 7 Neither regardeth he the cry of the 
driver [wary, exactor]. 

2. One who makes illegal or unjustifiable exac- 
tions ; an extortioner, oppressor. 

138a Wyclif Zech. ix, 8 The exactoure, or the vniust axer, 
dial na more passe vpon hem. **1530 H. Rhodps Bk. 
Nurture in Babers Bk. 106 Bee not an exactour of another 
man. 1586 T. B. La Brimmed Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 624 Pro. 
vided..he become not prod igall, which would xoone make 
hira an exactor. 1850 tr. Causstns Aug. Peace 43 No force 
of treasure is comparable to the greeditiesse of the exactour* 
themselvex. s8i8 Jab. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. vii. 604 
Whatever it was the pleasure of the exactor to take. 1833 I. 
Taylor Fanat. v. 108 The warfare against ghostly exactors. 

3. One who demands, lays claim to, or insists 
upon ( something) as a matter of right ; often with 
the added notion of excess. Const of. 

a 1819 Fothf.rby Atheom. i. vi. f 9 (1622) 42 A* they re- 
posed great Religion in an oath, in respect of the Actor : so 
did they likewise, in respect of the Exactor. 1848 Eikon 
Bat. 146 The will of my Enemies seem* to be their onely 
rule, .their success the exactor of what they please to call 
justice. 1870 O. H. Hitt. Cardinals tt. ttt. 197 He was then 
an exactor of certain punctilioe*. 179a Johnson Rambler 
No. 193 P 6 There are unmerciful exactor* of adulation, 
who withhold the wage* of venality. i8e8 Southey in 
(J. Rev. XXXVI 1 . 218 so severe an exactor of accuracy . . 
ought to be more observant of it himself. 187s A. R. Horn 
My Schoolboy Friends 10 As the exactor of tasks. 

Jig. 1849 J. Eaton Honeyc. Free Jnstific. 83 Moses his 
Law is a severe exactor. 


ExMtreM (egzx’ktrfe). ran. [f. Exactor 4 
-ebs‘. 1 She that exacts, a female exactor. 

1811 Bible Isa. xiv, 4 How hath the oppressor ceased ! 
the golden city [matg. exactress of gold] ceesed 1 1804 R. 

Jonson Neptune's Trinm/h Wks. (Rtldg.) 639/a That were 
a heavy and hard task, to satisfy expectation, who is ho 
severe an exactress of duties. 183a J. Kknbick in Phitol. 
Mu*. II. 35s The name . . more probably means * exactress 
of justice . 

+ Exa‘0H*te, v. Oh, prreg. f. L. exact*- tre 
(f. ex - intensive 4 acufrt to sharpen) 4 -ate 3.] 

1. tram. To make keen or sharp; to sharpen, 
stimulate, excite. 

183a B, Jonson Magn. Lady m. iii, Sense of such an 
injury received Should *0 exacuate, and whet your choler. 
1884 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 680 Some Cephalicks. . 
exacuate and strengthen the Inhabitants thereof [tne Brain], 
the animal Spirits. leai-iSo* in Bailey. 

2. To make acrid or pungent. 

1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 104 The Nitro- aerial Spirit.. doth 
sooner or later exacuate and make fluid the Salino-metallic 
parts. 

Hence t Bza ouateA ///. a., + Bxaonatlon. 
*8*7-77 Fbltiiam Resolves n. xxxlll 2*7 The exacuated 
Tortures of Antiochu*. i8at Cockkram, Exacuation, r 
whetting. nkga-iygs Coles, Exacuation. 


t Ex&'dTerse, a. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. L. exad- 
versum, -us adv., over against, opposite, f. ex out 
4 - advtrsum , -us towards, f. aaversus : see Ad- 
VBR8E.1 Directly opposed. 

1847 Ward Simp. Comer 99 If the whole conclave of Hell 
can. .compromise exad verse and diametriall contradictions. 
Buoation, obs. form of Excecatior. 
Exadify, var. f. Exedift. 
t ZSs38**tU*to, V. Obs . Also 7 exe-. [f. ex- 
xstuat • ppl. stem of exxstud-re, f. ex- (sec Ex- 
t re f x ) * *stua-re to boil up. Cf. Actuate.] 

1. intr. To boil up ; to ferment ; (of flames) to 
flare up. 

«8sa Strangling Gt. Turk in Marl Misc. (Malh.) V. toe 
No flames could exestuate more than their ftiry and ravings. 

Bailey (folio), Exssstuate , to boil or cast up waves, 
or as a boiling pot does. 177$ in Ash. 

2 . tram. To overheat. 
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H (Wrongly explained ; see qnot.). 

s km Phys. Diet., Exestuate, destroy the heat of any part 

Hence + ■ass’ntnnHng Pfl- a., that boils or 
surges up. 

1884 tr. Bonet's Mere . Cotupii . vt. 9x9 The unloadings or 
things cast over-board by the exestiuuing blond. 

+ Exmtu**tioi!. Oh. Also 7-8 exestuation. 
[ad. L. exmstudtidn-em , n. of action f. ex ustud-re : 
see prec.1 A boiling up ; fermentation. 

1880 G. Harvey Morb. Angl iv. 44 If.. the patient isdis- 
commoded with a glowing heat under the snort ribs, you 
may suppose it to be an exicstuation. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Ex temp. 296 These Earths mix in with it (the Bile] 

, .and put a restraint upon its preternatural exestuation. 

1730-8 in Bailky • folio). 1779 in AaH. v 

t Exa gger, V. Obs. [ad. L. exagger-are : see 
Exaggerate] tram, (and absol.) * Exaggerate. 

193SJ0YK A pol. Timiale 36 Se how this man exaggereth. 
1997 T. Beard Theatre Gods Judgm. 378 lulian . . exag- 
gered also his sacriledge with scomefull leasts. 

Szaggemit (cgzoe'dgSrant). rare- 1 , [os if 
ad. L. ex aggerant-em, pr. pple. of exaggerdre : see 
Exaggerate.] One who holds exaggerated or 
extreme views ; an extremist. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 351 The moderate have 
less courage than the exaggerants, and therefore suit the 
majority. 

Exaggerate (eg2ards*rrit), v . Also 6 ex- 
agerat. [f. L. exaggerate ppl. stem of exaggerd-re , 
f. ex - intensive 4 aggerd-re to heap up, f. agger * 
heap. Cf. F. exagfrer , 16 th c. exaggerer.'] 

1 1. tram . To heap or pile up, accumulate : said 
with reference to both material and immaterial 


objects ; also to form by accumulation. Oh. 

1933 More Apol. Wks. 871/1 Yf hoc woulde . . take no 
suche bywayes, ne woulde not. .accumulate and exaggerate 
the gryefes. 1993 T. Wilson Rket. 63 b, In praisyng or 
dispraisyng. wee mustc exaggerate those places towardcs 
the ende, wniche make menne wonder at the straungenesse 
of any thyng. 1983 Stubbes Anat. Abut. (1877) 58 With 
their flipping ana flapping up ami down in the dirtc they 
exaggerate a mountain of mire. x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 
U. in. lit. (1651) 330 What a deal of trouble, .do we sustain 
and exaggerate unto ourselves, to get that secure happiness 
..which we peradventure shall never have. 1877 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. tgx Trees of Oak and Firr. .covered 
bv.. the Silt and Moorish Earth exaggerated upon them. 
Ibid. iv. ii. 999 The water . . exaggerating and raising 
Islands and Continents in other parts. 

+ 2. To * pile up * (eulogies, accusations) ; to 
emphasize (statements) ; to make much of, dwell 
on the greatness of (virtues, faults, conditions, etc.). 

1984 Brief. Exam. Sig.* iij, To exagerat the matter 
agaynste them . . shall . . be spared. isBi Marbeck Bk. of 
Notes 707 This word (Mene) i* doubled, .to exaggerate the 
certaintie of the matter. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
1123 AUedaing and exaggerating many his most cruoll 
actions. iMO Shelton Unix. (1725) III. 11. xxv. 175 They 
told, .what had happened in the search for the ass, the one 
exaggerating the other's cunning in braying. 1890 R. 
Stapylton Stradds Low-C. IVarres x. 10 Exaggerating, 
indeed not falsely, the Necessity of the Provinces. 1698 
Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Parnats. 387 It was. .very praise- 
worthy in Bishop Jovius to exaggerate the praise* of the 
Princes his Benefactors. /11734N0RTH Lives I. 401 His 
lordship, .used to exaggerate Hie monstrous impudence of 
Counsel that insisted so iniquitably. 

8 . To magnify beyond the limit* of truth ; to 
represent something as greater than it really is. 

(The 16th century quots. may belong to 9.) 

(1963-87 Foxe- 4 . 4* J/. (1596)359/9 Thus they aggerat- 
ing and exaggerating the fault to the vttermost file vpon 
the poore asse and deuour him. 1999 Marston Sco. Villanit 
1. iii. 189 Rufus, He terme thee but intemperate, I will not 
once thy vice exaggerate.] 1613 R. C. Table Aiph. (ed. 3), 
Exaggerate , to make a thing more then it is. a 1631 
Donne Septuagint (1633) 105 Men, when they he&re any- 
thing, .to utter and augment the same, .and to exaggerate 
the same by words odious and bitter, ivia Addison 
No. 399 F s A Friend exaggerates a Man's Virtues, an 
Enemy inflames his Crimes. 177a Junius Lett . Pref. 10 
They, .greatly exaggerate the evil they complain o£ 183a 
Webster, Exaggerate . In Painting to heighten in colour 
or design. 1888 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 401 A 
modem Historian, .has done his best to exaggerate every- 
thing that would tell against the clergy. 1874 Green Short 
Hist, vi 333 The charges were arossly exaggerated 
there is no ground for believing them to havebeen w 
untrue. 

absol. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. xlviil 99 Calumny is 
more prone to exaggerate than to invent. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 266 In no point does he [Shakspeare] ex- 
aggerate but only in laughter. 1878 Gladstone Prim. 
Homer 50 Early navigators exaggerate without fear to 
enhance the interest of their tales. 

4, To intensify, aggravate (conditions, etc.), ab- 
normally; to make (physiad features, etc.) of 
abnormal size. 


, but 
holly 


L»» Hunt Aufobtog , I. vii, 976 A nose * , --sg" r niw vy 
intemperance. *868 Rogers Pol Econ. viii. (eoT a) 73 Th< 
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existing distress was exaggerated by this great social change, 
K Mi vast Elem. Anat. ii. 31 In the preponderating nn 
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of the Lumbar Vertebrae man but exaggerates a charactei 
generally present m his class. 

(egzwdjfrfitM),#/. a. [f. prec 

+ L Heaped up. Ots. ran--. 

MM Hvlokt, Exanentml, rtfinlfm, 0, urn. 

9 Magnified or inflated beyond the limit* 01 
fact, jnttice, propriety, or truth ; excessive. 


The ordinary application of the pple and ppl, adi- now 
differs from that ot the finite verb : we say that a speaker 
* exaggerates his facts,' but it is his statements that are 
described as * exaggerated 

1709 Porn Pre/lro Shahs., The moat exaggerated thoughts; 
the most verbose and bombast expression, its* Sia H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. 18 His exaggerated censure of 2 * 
methods of the ancients * . had an effect in ditniniahing 
their popularity. 1843 Bkthunk Sc. Fireside Stor. 39 Before 
any exaggerated report could reach them. 1849 Coupon 
Speeches 37 There has prevailed a most exaggerated idea 
as to the necessity of that force, a i86s Buckle Misc. 
Whs. (187a) I. 308 Gods were exaggerated heroes, and their 
heroes were exaggerated men. 

8. Abnormally enlarged, monstrous, overgrown. 
s86o Tyndall Glac. l x. 6* My route was an exaggerated 
zigzag. 1889 O. T. Miller in Harped s Mag. Mar. 600 He 
resembles an exaggerated wren. 

Exaggeratedly (eg 2 «-d 3 (?rritMli) ; adv. [f. 
prec. 4 ly^. 1 To an exaggerated or excessive de- 
gree ; unduly. 

1894 Kingsley Alexandria iii. 94 He perceived so 
deeply, 1 may say so exaggeratedly, the analogy between, 
[etc.]. 1870 Kuskin Led. Art ii. 47 The persons who most 
clearly estimate their value, exaggeratedly estimate it. 1879 
Proctor Pleas. Way* Sc. x. 210 Turn we . . from, .tne 
exaggeratedly monstrous cuttle-fish, to the. . sea-seipent. 

t Exa ggeratoly, adv. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. *ex- 
aggerate ppl. adj., ad. L. exaggerat-ut pa. pple. of 
exaggerdre (see Exaggerate v.) 4 -ly = prcc. 

1848 N. Lockyer Serm. 28 Oct. 3 The action of the Father 
towards the Sonne is sad, and exprest exaggerated, etc. 

Exaggerating (egzce-d^rritii)), ppl. a. [f. 
Exaggerate v. 4 -ing^j That exaggerates. 

18x8 Jar. Mill Brit. India 1 1 . v. viil. 667 The exaggerat- 
ing language of Mr. Hasting*. 1833 Thirlwall in Pkilol. 
Mns. II. 576 In this Mr. Ast discovers the hand of an 
exaggerating rhetorician. s88x Mrs. Lynn Linton My 
Love I. 77 You always were one of the most exaggerating 
children possible. 

Hence Bza fffferattnfflj adv. 

1898 Charnb. Jml. IX. 376 She retailed what Lisa saw., 
fluently, unfailingly, and, we regret to add, exaggeratlngly. 
1878 W. Graham Mem. J. Macfarlane iii. 144 Neither 
heartlessly inappreciative of the past, nor exaggeratingly 
friendly to the present. 

Exaggeration fegzce^d^^rFi Jon). [ad. L. ex- 
aggerdtidn-em, n. of action f. exaggerd-re : see 
Exaggerate.] a 

1 1- The action of heaping or piling up ; e.g. of 
silt by a river or the sea ; also cotter, tnat which 
is so piled up. Oh. • 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. it. ix. 221 Lakes grow by 
the exaggeration of Sand by the Sea. Ibid. 11. xii. 941 The 
fruitful lest part of Egypt., is an Exaggeration, or Ground 
gained by tne Inundation of Nilus. 

1 2. The action of emphasizing or dwelling on 
the greatness of (a good or bad quality or action). 

1988 A. Day Eng. Secretary tt. (1599) 93 In this exaggera- 
tion of vice*, so also might there bee tne like of Vertues, as 
if one should exhort a man to Pietie after hee had set forth 
all the commodities thereof. i6it Br. Andrkwea Serm . II. 
277 Of Himself it is said, and by way of exaggeration, He 
humbled Himself to death, the death of the Cross, c 1647 
Boyle Agst. Smear mg Wks. (177s) VI. is They swear not 
but when they arc angry ; and then (for all our clamour* 
and exaggerations) they mean no harm at all. a 1749 Swift 
(J.), Exaggeration of tne prodigious condescensions in the 
prince to pass good laws, would have an odd sound at 
Westminster. 

8. The action of exaggerating or magnifying un- 
duly in words or representation- Also, an instance 
of this ; an exaggerated statement. 

J kwel Reft. Harding 8 B Which (small companies he 
[Cnrysostome] . .by an exaggeration . . calleth Nobody. 1889 
Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 35 Exaggeration is a kind of lying : 
by Exaggeration one get* himself the reputation of a man 
of bad discerning. 1778 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. I. xvii. 44s 
Such exaggerations will be reduced to their just value. 
1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal xxiv. (1879) 489 If we 
were to accept the account of Josephus as not an utterly 
baseless exaggeration. 1878 Huxley Phytiogr . 177 The 
exaggeration of the verticaf height in the diagram. 

D. transf. in Painting and Sculpture : A height- 
ened representation of a subject either in design 
or by excessive colouring. 

1734 in Builder** Diet. *. v. 1738 Chambers Cycl. s. v., 
This exaggeration must be conducted in such manner, as 
not to put the objects out of their natural characters. x8*8 
in Webster ; and in mod. Diets, 
o. cotter. An exaggerated copy. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Spir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) I, 63 
Hideous dreams are exaggerations of the sins of the day. 
* 7 » Baker Nile Tribut . viil x 31 The eye of this animal 
is the most beautiful exaggeration of that of the gazelle. 

4. Aggravation of a condition, etc-; also cencr, 
s66i Cowley O. Cromwell (1669) 70 The diligence of wicked 
persons.. is only an Emphasis and Exaggeration of their 
wickedness. 

Exaggerative (wardaMtiv), a. [f. Ex- 
aggerate v. + -iv*. Cf. Fr. exagbratift 

1. Of a statement, representation, etc. : Marked 
by exaggeration, hyperbolical. 

1797 A. UKDDK8 Bible 11 . Prefi 8 This exaggerative lan- 
guage warns us not to take words of that kind in a strict 
theological meaning. 1883 Sat. Rev. Jan. 193 The ex- 
aggerative character of these drawings. 1880 J. Hawthohn* 
Ellice Quentin 1. 97 Let this confession put the reader on 
his guard against, .exaggerative or prejudicial statements. 

2. Of persons; Given to exaggerate; prone to 
exaggeration- 
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1837 Cailvlb Fr. Ret*. HI. v. Iv, * Out of doors*, continues 
the exaggerative man, ' were mud multitudes dancing round 
the bonfire \ 1I54 H. Miller Sch. «V Schm. xxiii. (1857) 
505 The tender passion is always a strangely exaggerative 
one. 1870 J. H. Friswell Mod. Men Lett . 3a Dickens 
was very often exaggerative and pantomimic. 

Hence Xxa g g eratively adv., in an exaggerative 
manner. *x*gg eratWenesi, the quality of being 
exaggerative. 

it gfbChmmb. Jml. V, 363 Exaggerative!/ exhibiting the 
defects of the system. 1807 Carlyle Remits. II. 16 4 It were 
better to perish ’, a* I exaggerative!/ said to myself, 4 than 
continue schoolnuutering . 1873 Spectator 93 Feb. 945/1 
A certain exaggerativeness in some of his anecdotes. 

Exaggerator (egtte*d$*r#»Ui). fa. late L. ex- 
aggerdTor, agent-n. f. exoggerd-re to Exaggerate.] 
One who or that which exaggerates. 

i8aa J. Flint Lett. Amer. 60 This is the hill that a 
florid exaggerates has described as a solid mass of coal. 
i8a8 Blaclnv, Mag. XXIV. 47 Fear is a great exaggerator. 
*8*6 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh 1. 858 Those virtuous 
liars, dreamers after dark, Exaggerators of the sun and 
moon. 

Exaggeratory (cgzred^raUtri), a. [f. Ex- 
aggerate v. + -ory.] Containing or characterized 
by exaggeration ; prone to exaggerate. 

>758 Johnson Fas sc /as xxviii. 63 You fall into the com* 
mon errors of exaggeratory acclamation. 1849 Tail's Mag. 
XVI. 539 The peculiar, egotistical, and exaggeratory tem- 
perament characteristic 01 the Americans. 

t Exa'gitate, v. Obs. 7 pa. pple. ex*gitat(e. 
ff. L, exagitdt- ppl. stem of exagtld-re, f. ex - (see 
Ex- prefS) + agi/d-rc to put in motion, Agitate.] 

1. /tans . To stir up (the humours, spirits, etc ) ; 
to quicken (the breathing) ; to set in motion (the 
blood) ; to excite. 

i6sx Burton Aunt. Mel. i. ii. if. v, The divell . . gets in 
with the aire, and exagitates our spirits, and vexeth our 
souls. 1651 Bloc* Menu Disp. >55 The anxiety and power- 
fullest respiration of the arteries is exagitated. 165$ Cul- 
fkitkr, etc. Riverine xv. v. 419 Sharp Clysters .. which do 
exagitate the Humor, .whereby the Symptome* are wont 
to become more fiery. 1717 J. KeillWmim. CEcoh. (1738) 
204 A continual Heat . . exagitated by the Temptations 
of the Town. 17*7 Fikldino Love tnSev. Masq. Wk*. 1775 
1. ao It [business] has exagitated my complexion to that 
exorbitancy of Vcrmoile, that, etc. 173a Annul knot Rules 
of Dm 328 The warm Air of the Bed exagitate* the Blood. 

2. a. Of a disease, pain, etc. : To torment, 
worry, b. Of a mail's foes : To harass, persecute. 

a. 133a in Burnet l fist. Rgf. 1 1. v68 Being so long sick and 
exagitate with this same sore. 1396 Fiiz-Geffray Sir F. 
Drake (1881) 15 The paine* that now exagitate his soule, 
'l ime cannot tame. 1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 198 
When.. too much waking hath exagitated the mind. 1877 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 3a When it [the soul] shal see 
and instil the desire of him into it self, .it shal cease to be 
exagitated by pricking dolors. 

b. 160a 1 . Fitxiikniikrt Defence 7 a, S. Chrisostome . . 
wassoexagitat by the calumnious, ana contumelious tongues 
of herctyken . . that, etc. 1618 T. Gainsford P. Warbeck 
in Select, llarl. Misc. (1793)86 The king, .not determining 
to give them battle, or exagitate them at all till, etc. a 16316 
Hales Gold. Rem . (1688) 485 He was sorry Martinius 
should be so exagitated for a speech which, .was true. 

3. To attack violently (a doctrine, error, fault, 
etc.) ; to inveigh against, rail at. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. (1639) 163 This their defect and 
imperfection I had rather lament in such case than exagitate. 
1636 Trapp Comm . Eph. i. 5 The doctrine of predestination 
was much misused and exagitated. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. T. 1 Pet. iii. 8 Christians, .live in concottlj not exagitat- 
ing, but compassionating each others infirmities. 

4. To debate, discuss. 

16x0 Donnr Pseudo-Martyr 994 HU last Title, .we have 
no reason to exagitate in this place, a 1649 Drumm. or 
Hawth. Jos, III , Wk*. 41 During his abode at Rome, the 
old question, .began to be exagitated. x66a S. P. Arc. 
Latitude Men in Pkenix II. 581 Tho this name of Latitude- 
Men be daily exagitated amongst us, both in Taverns and 
Pulpits. 1749 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Methodists 4* Pap. 
tti. (1751) 330 Aristophanes in such a free manner exagitates 
the mysterious solemnities. 

6. In etymological sense : To shake oat. rare. 
x*4i Anew, to Observ. ant. King it Tr&iterously exagi- 
tate and tosse the Royall Scepter out of his hand. 

Hence + Xxa gltated ppl. a . + B*»*gitating 

ppl. a ., producing agitation, disturbing. 

1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) 578/1 A coacervate 
and exaaitated Wind. 1639 W. Chamberlaymk Pharonuida 
in. H, Tn* ensuing storms exagitated rage. x66t S. P. Arc. 
Latitude-Men in Pkenix (1708) II. 507 Having taken an 
impartial View of this so muen exagitated Company of Men. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iv. ix. 900 In diseases of the 
chest. .Hippocrates condemneth it [sneezing] as too much 
exagitating. 

t Esagita*tion. Obs. [ad. L . exagitdtion-em , 
n. of action f. exagitd-re : sec Exagitate v.] 
a. The action of stirring up (the blood, humours, 
etc.), setting in motion or exciting ; also an in- 
stance of the same, an excitement, b. Discus- 
sion. 

1603 Holland Plutasrh's Mor. 1x34 This is but a flatu- 
lent exagitation. 16x5 Crookk Body of Man 474 Animal] 
spirits are made of the vitall, changed by many exagitations 
and alterations by the arteries. 163a tr. BrueT* Praxis 
Med . 401 Neyther is there any danger of the exagitation of 
the humors. 1684 tr. J Sonets Merc . Compit. vu ai6 The 
exagitation of the more grots particles [of the blood) is . . 
more languid. 1737 Common Sense (1738) I. 139 Exagita- 
tions of Choler, which are apt to break out into Rogue and 
Rascal. 
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tSxA’gitft, v. Obs. r*d. OF. exaeite-r , f. L, 
exagitdre : see Exagitate] trans . •Exagitate; 
in quot. to keep on demanding. 

x6at W. So . ate b Tythes (1693' 149 It is my liberalitie to 
afloord answer to the Argument from first fruit* ; why doe 
you so punctually exagite, exact it t 
Bxagon, -gonal, obs. ff. Hexagon, etc. 
Exalacion^ obs. form of Exhalation. 

ExalbuminOM vcksielbif/ minJus , a. Dot. [f. 
Ex- prefix * L. albumen {albumin-) 4- -obs.] 
«next. 

1866 Treas, Bot., Exalbuminose , having no albumen. 

ExftlbwninoiUI (eksselbiM'imnos), a, Bot. [f. 
as prec. +-ous.] Having no albumen in the seed. 

1830 Lindlkv Nat. Syst. Bot. »a6 They I LentibularUe] 
are known from Primulaceie by their . , cxalbutninous em- 
bryo, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. ii. 14 Seed* arc distinguished 
into albuminous and exalbuminoux, thoxe supplied with and 
those destitute of albumen. 

Exalgin (ekS|« ldjjin). Pharmacy. Also ex- 
algine. [f. Ex- prefix 1 + Or. dAy-or pain r -in.] 
A methyl compound of acetanilide, so called from 
its use as an anodyne. 

1889 l' harm. Jml. 30 Mar. 781/1 Exalfine occurs in 
needles or in large white tablets. 1890 Daily Netos 1 Dec. 
5/6 A prescription ordering exalgine. 

Exallo'trlote, a. mnee-wd. {bombastic), fas if 
ad. Or. *l(a\\oTfH<vr6f, f. ifaMorptb-uv, f. 4( -f dAA<5- 
r/xos foreign.] Brought from a foreign country. 

1849 Lviton C axtons 11. lit. Ixvi, 1* there no mission In 
thy native land, O plnncticose and exallotriote spirit? 

Exalt (eg7.9*lt), v. Also 5 exaaulto, (8 ex- 
halt). [ad. L. cxaltdi e, f, ex- (see Ex- pref,') ♦ 
alt us high. (T. Kr. exaltcr (16th c, in Littre). 

Vulgar Lat. had * exaltiare of similar formation and 
meaning, of which the regular phonetic descendant Is OF. 
essatcier , essauder, represented in mod.F. by the two vb*. 
ex hausser to lift tin, and exauier to listen favourably to (a 
piayer) : with the latter of. 6.] 

1. trans. To raise or set up on high ; to lift up, 
elevate. In physical sense now arch, or rhetorical , 
or in humorously bombastic use. 

1333 Covkrdalf. a Fsdras xv. 53 Thou haddest. slayne 
my chosen, exaltingc the stroke of thy hande*. 138a N. T. 
(Rhem.) Matt. xi. 33 Thou Cupharnaum, shalt thou be ex- 
alted vp to h<»uen ? 1601 Shake. Jut. C. 1. iii. 8, I huu« 
scene Th’ambitious Ocean swell . . To be exalted with the 
thieatning clouds. 1613 T. Miller tr. Mexia's Treat. 
Am, 4- Mod. Tunes 954 Exalting hi* Courtlax to strike 
the stroke. 1698 Luttrkll Brief Ret (1857) IV. 401 
Yesterday one Hoyle was fined ; as also 10 be exalted in the 
market place . . instead of a pillory. 171a PorK Messiah 86 
Imperial Salem, rise ! F.xalt thy tow'iy head. 1808 J. 
Barlow Coluntb. 1. 325 Exalt your heads, ye oak*. 1893 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xvii. (1865) 131 Exalting his umbrella 
over her poor basket of fruit. 183a Blackw. Mag. Feb. 287 
Let the rogue* swing, And thus be exalted. 

b. tram/. To * lift up * (the voice, a song), arch. 
Cf. Enhance 1 c. 

i6st Bible a Kings xix. 33 Against whome hast thou ex- 
alted thy voycc? 1709 Prior Plenty <V Emma 737 Now, 
Mars, she said, let Fame exalt her voice. 176a Falconer 
Shipwr, i. 643 The warbling bird* exalt their evening lay. 
1793 Agnes Musgkave C icelyl. 35 Jane, exalting her voice, 
cried, etc. 

2. In various/^-, or non-material &en*es: a. To 
raise in rank, honour, estimation, power, or wealth, 
t F ormerly occas. with title as complement. + Also 
(rarely) with up. 

?ai 400 Chester PI, (Shaks. Soc.) I. 9 The three tryallcs 
in a throne, And trewe Trcnitie, Be grounded in my God 
heade, Exsaulted by my excelencye, . 1430 Lvrxj. Chron. 
Troy 11. x, One she [Fortune] can high in riches exalte 
And an other nlonge in pouertye. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 
ccxix. 211 Wyllyam exalted the Normans, and gaue vnto 
theym tnc chief possesxy on* of the lande. 1365 Cdl. Ai.lfn 
in Fulke Cotfut. Doctr. Purgatory (1*77) 377 Proue me 
that your mother Church prayeth not lor her departed . . 
you shall be exalted up for euer. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 72 It seemeth likely that you will aspire to take 
his crowne from him, and to be exalted king yoursclfe. 
s6xx Bible Eteh . xxi. 26 Exalt him that i* low, and aba»e 
him that is high. *1638 Waller Poems , To my Ld. Pro - 
lector xxi, Still as you rise, the state, exalted too, Finds no 
distemper. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 736 Scepter'd Angel*., 
whom the Rupreme King Exalted to such power. *771 
Junius Lett, ixvii. 330 Society can exalt the meanest and 
worst of men. 1861 May Const, Hist . (1869) I. i. 10 He 
[George III] came to the throne determined to exalt the 
kingly office. 

fb. To elate with pride, joy, etc. Also intr. 
for refl. Obs, 

a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (1546) Ivb, 
With a littell fauour ye wyl exalt, augement, and grow into 
gret prid. 1368 Grafton Chron, 1 1 . 44 When the Empresse 
had. .committed the king to warde. .she was not therewith 
a little exalted. 1603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 67 Not *0 hot : In 
hi* owne grace he doth exalt himselfe, More then in your 
addition. 1647 Clarendon Hitt. Reb. 11. (18^3) 48/a The 
covenanters, .were very reasonably exalted with this suc- 
cess. u* Pont Ode St. Cecilia 97 Music, .when the soul 
is press'd with cares, Exalts her In enlivening airs, 
o. reft . To assume superiority, arch. 

1611 Bible 1 Kings i. 5 Then Adoniiah the sonne of Hag- 
gith exalted himselfe, saying, I wil be king. 1878 B. Tay- 
lor Deukalion tti. i, Exalt thyself past limits of my law, I 
feed thee still. 

transf. 174a Land. S> Country Brew, l (ed. 4) 73 That 
the Salt does not exalt itself above the Sulphur, 
d. To praise, extol, magnify, AJ»o absol. 


1430 Lvdo. Chron . Troy t. v, He that lyst her name so 
hygne exalte. 1516 Pilgr. Perf. tW.de W. 1531) 59 b, And 
exalting it [his holy lyfe] mooxt hyo, nteke thyself* in hrrtc 
moo*t Iowe. <1311 Uewls Jntrod, Fr. in Pulsgr 1033 In 
Heven. . they maylaude and exalte with the sainte*. a 1343 
Crokk Ps. (Peicy Soc.) 18 My long# shall both daye ami 
houre, Dewly exalte thy iustice styll. t6n Bible Ps. 
xxxiv. 3 O magmfie the Lord with me, and let vs exalt his 
name together. 163a J. Hayward tr. Btomtfi Bremen a 
13* Taking opportunely hold of an occasion.. to exalt the 
valour of the younger [Prime). 1719 Watts Ps. xeix. 11, 
Exalt the Lord our G od. 01843 Hoon Tale Trump. 140 
The brandy and salt We now exalt, Had made a noise 111 
the public ear. 

6. To raise to a higher class, a higher degree 
of value or excellence ; to dignify, ennoble. 

1711 Steele S/ecf. No. 4 p 8, I shall not lower but exalt 
the Subject* 1 treat upon. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Log tv. 
f 3. 80 A negative may be exalted into an affirmative. 1791 
Boswell Johnson 5 Apr. an. 1779 Men lc«* exalted by 
Rpiritual habit*. Emerson Nat., Lang. Wk*. <Bohn) 

II. 153 The moment our discourse, .i*. exalted by thought, 
it clothe* itself in images. 

f. To stimulate (powers'! to higher activity. 

1744 Thomson Summer 307 Each liquid .. Inflames, re- 
freshes, or exalts the taste, i860 Geo Ili 101 Mill on PI. 
vi. iii. Trivial causes had the effect of rouHing and exalting 
the imagination. 

f 3. In Alchemy and early Chemistry : To raise 
(a substance or its qualities; to a higher ‘ degree ' ; 
hence, in wider sense, to raise in quality, retme, 
mature ; to intensify, render more powerful (phy- 
sical agents or effects'. Also fig. 

1471 Riplfy Comp. ALh. x. in A*hm.(i6s3) 178 Then up 
to Ilevyn they must Exult yd be . to be introny/ate In 
Clowds of clerene«*e. 1370 Dee Math. Pref 8 A liquid 
Medicine whose Qunlitic of hcate is in the 4 degree exalted 
1610 B. Jonson ALh 1. i, Have I. Sublimed thee, and 
exalted tnee, and fix'd thee P the third region? 1691 Rav 
Creation (1714) 99 Other Ktones being exalted to that degree 
of Hardness. 1793-6 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 400 The hours 
produce their [vine* 7 ] latent bud*, and Sot exalt* the juice. 
1744 Berkeley Strts tf 44 Oil, purified and exalted by the 
organical power* of the plant. 176a Gentl. Mag. 269 The 
sun is known to exhnlt the poison of the viper. 1790 
A. Crawford in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 402 A little strong 
vitriolic acid, by which the smell wn* exalted, and a slight 
tffervenconce was produced. 1793 Burke Regu. Peace iv. 
Wks. IX. 14 This is Jacobini*in sublimed and exalted into 
most pure, .essence. 18.3 Sir H. Davy Agrii.Chem. (1814) 
257 Inc seeds of plant* exalted by cultivation. 

f b. To volatilize, carry off in vapour. Obs, 

16B6 W. Harris tr. Ltmery't Chew. tit. iii. (ed. 3) 735'Th* 
fuligimmty which made it black will he exalted and leave 
the Hart* norn white. 

4. To raise in degree, intensify, heighten. 

184* W. Grove Coi r Phys. P'onet 92 If this intensity be 
exalted to a certain point the sulphuret become* lummou*. 
*839 Gullick fit Timur Paint, aoa They [varnishes] enliven 
or exalt the colours by their colourless transparency. 1870 
hng. Meek. 4 Feb. 512/2 To rolour gold, or a* it is techni- 
cally called, to exalt the colour of gold. 

6. Asti ol. in passive of a heavenly body : To be 
in the position of greatest influence. 

1647 Atm anak for 1386, 2 'The Son is exalted and raised 
uppe in he 19 gre of be Ram, b^ Monc is exalted in be 3 gre 
of be Bui. 165a Crt I'Ki’i'ER Eng. Pkysu . <1656) 48 batuin 
being exalted in Libra, in the house of Venus. 1819 Jak. 
Wilron Diet. A $t rot. *. v. Exaltation, If power may be 
deemed exaltation, all planets must be exalted when they 
arrive at their northern nodes, and advance toward* our 
zenith. 

f 6. nonce-use. Of a deity : To grant (a prayer) 
[after OF. essalcier , F. exauccr]. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. (1890)61 The god almyghty 
lupyter. . wolde exalte hi* requestc. 

t Exalt, sb. Obs. [f. Kxalt ».] The action 
of exalting ; in quot. ■* Exaltation 2 c. 

16x7 Markham Carol, vi. 9 To the exalt of the most ter- 
uiceable Beast that euer was created. 

Exa*lt, pple., iihort for Exaltkd. 

1871 Browning Pr. Ilohenstiel 1815 Bravest of the brave 
Doers, exalt in Science. *•73- Red Cott. Nt.-cap 1122 
Out I stand Exalt and safe, and bid low earth adieu. 

II Ezaltsdo (egzglta-do). [Sp., pa. pplc. of ex- 
altar to Kxalt.] A member of the extreme radical 
party in Spain. Alio transf. 

*8*4 IVestm. Rev. I. 93 An apprehension of being 
esteemed somewhat of an exaltado, may have induced him 
[T. Moore) to make this little sacrifice Ibid. I. 293 Much 
na* been said in Spain . . on the distinction . . bet ween the 
Moiterados and the P.xattados. 

•f Ezftltatd. Obs. [f. L. exalt dt - ppl. Mem 
of exaltdre to Exalt.] trans. « Exalt v . .l 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. x. in Ashm. (1652) 179 Yf thou 
therfore thy Bodys wyll Exaltat. 

t Exalt at 6, pplc- Obs. fad. L. exaltdt-us , pa. 
pple. of exaltd re to Exalt.J *= Exalted. 

rtj06 Chaucer IVif/t Pro/. 704 In Pisces, wher Venu* 
is exaltat. a 1400 Hocclfve De Reg. Prine. 5297 Every 
man willethe to ben exaltate. c 1430 Lvdo. Bochas vn. iv. 
(15541 167 b, Amid the heauen, was Venus exaltate. c 1430 
Mirour Saluacioun 1161 Salomon** throne was with sex 
grace* exaltate [v. r. reisid]. c 1300 Lancelot 2551 Sum In 
to wortchip to be exaltate. 

Exaltation (cgzgltri-Jan). Form*: 4 exalt- 
acioun, 4-7 exaltoclon, -yon, 6 exhaltation. 
[a. F. exaltation , ad. L. exaltdtidn-em, f. exaltdre : 
■ce Exalt.] The action of exalting ; the fact or 
Mate of being exAltcd. • 

1. In physical sense : The action of lifting up or 
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raising on high ; the state of being lifted tip, or 
set in a high position. 

3 6i* Lank Sgr.'s TuU xi 278 He come* : whose horse 
fumed the sea* invndation, as th’ rider felt him on owne 
exaltation. 1686 Hornkck C rm\f. Jesus xv 1. 403 Lift me 
UP from the earth, that I may relish the comfort of thy 
exaltation. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philo*. I. x. 439 
When the sun is at its greatest exaltation in summer. 
i860 Tywda i.i lilac- n viii. *65 [Glacier) tables., a limit is 
placed to their exaltation by the following circumstance. 

b. Exaltation of the Cross : a feast observed on 
Sept. 14th 1 see quot. 1884). 

1380 in Eng Gilds (1870) 34 Y" exaltaclon of v’ holy 
c roue. he 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. v. (1530 6ob/i Than 
was the feest of the exaltacyon of the crosse made. 1700 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 11 . 770 Thursday after the Exaltation 
of the Crus* in September. 1884 Catholic Did. s. v. Cross, 
The * Exaltation of the Cross * was celebrated from ancient 
timet in memory of the miraculous apparition which Con* 
■tantine saw in the year 317. .The day was afterwards kept 
with greater solemnity, when after the victory over the 
Persian* in 627, Heracfiu* recovered the true cross. 

t c. con, r. A fanciful name for ; A flight (of 
larks;. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Hors She/e 4 G. (1832) *0 A exaltocion of 
larke*. *8*4 J • M CuLi.ncM Scotland III. 407, 1 have never 
spoken of 4 an exaltation of lark* '. 1883 Standard *6 Sept, 
3/1 Every one with any pretence to be gentle-folk spoke of 
. an exaltation of larks. 


2 . In non-material sense : a. Elevation in autho 
rity, dignity, power, station, wealth, etc. ; esf>. the 
elevation of a sovereign to a throne. + Also occas. 
An exalted position ; elevated rank. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 33 The place where hir glorye 
and cxaltacion ought to be. .manyfested. 1539 Tonstai.l 
Scrm. Palm Sana, (i8aj> 15 Here it is to lie noted, that 
God gaue to Chrixte hi* exaltation, as to man, and not a* 
to god 1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 7a Ye have presumed 
thus to stande against the exaltation of this oure sovereign©, 
i6ss Biblk Judith xvi. 8 The exaltation of those that were 
oppressed. 01631 Donne in Selections (1840) 104 Though 
faith be of an infinite exaltation above understanding' 1670 
G.H. Hist. Cardinals in. 11. 268 The Exaltation of this Pope 
happen'd upon Ascension day. 1719 Die Fok Crusoe (18401 
II. ti. 43 Like thAt of Joseph's brethren, when he .. told 
them the story of his exaltation in Pharaoh’s court. 1791 
B >sw ell Johnson (1816) 11 . 188 A master, .is in hi* highest 
Exaltation when he is loco parentis. i8j{l Froude Hist. 
Eng. 111 . xiii £8 The Reformation in their minds was asso- 
ciated with the exaltation of base blood. 

b. Elation of feeling ; a state of rapturous emo- 
tion ; an indue degree of pleasurable excitement. 
Also Path . (see quot. 1884). 

1494 Fahyan Chron. vi. ccvi. 219 In tyme of whiche exalt- 
acion of his mynde, he . . charged the water that he shulde 
flowe no hyghcr. iw Load. Gaz. No. 4351/1 Wc want 
Words to express the Exaltation it has rais'd in us, to see 
Your Majesty’* unwearied Endeavours, .crown’d with such 
. .Success. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4- Sold. vii. 144, 1 knew a 
man in a certain religious exaltation, who thought it an 
honor to wash his own face. 187a Maudsley Res/ons. in 
Aleut. Dis. vii. 334 There was nothing particularly notice- 
able in him except a condition of exaltation hi the spring. 
1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Exaltation , the immoderate increase 
of the action of an organ. 

o. An extolling, a laudation. 

1630 Hurbrrt Pill Formality 190 Your praises, and exalt- 
ations of free grace. 

d. The raising to a lofty point of excellence; 
exalted degree ; an exalted manifestation. 

*656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Brutus ii, Th’Heroick Exalt- 
ations of Good, Are so far from Understood, We count them 
Vice. 1667 Rust Pun. Serm. Bp. Taylor (167a) 67 Those 
Heavenly Bodies, .are fit . . instruments for the Soul, in its 
highest Exaltation*, a 1604 TillotsonAffw. i. Wks. (1714' 
4 in God all Perfection* fn their highest degree and exalt- 
ation meet together. *837 Ht. Martinrau Soc, Amer. 111 . 
1 The degree of civilisation of any people corresponds with 
the exaltation of the idea which is the most prevalent among 
that people. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 , 1 a That chivalrous 
spirit . . was found in the highest exaltation among the 
Norman nobles. 1883 Christian Comrmv. 6 Dec. 174/1 Is 
thi* exaltation of the ideal of life an evil? 


©. Augmentation in degree or intensity. 

173a Law Serious C. v. (ed. a) 75 The refinement and 
exaltation of our best faculties. 184a W. Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces 80 We obtain an indefinite exaltation of chemical 
power. 1835 Bain Senses 4 Int. 11. ii. 9 1. (18641 177 The 
skin is therefore marked by a great exaltation of the com- 
mon sensibility of the body. 

f. Of prices : A rise. rare. 

1866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices I. xxi. 536 The last two 
year* being affected by the exaltation in the price. *884 
— • , Work 4 Wages aa Quite as great is the exaltation in the 
price of millstones. 

3 . Astro!. The place of a planet in the zodiac 
in which it was considered to exert its greatest 
influence. Also Jig. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sgr.s T. 41 Phebus the sonne. .was neigh 
his exaltacioun. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R . viil ix. 
<M 95 ) 3«>7 The sonne hath his vertue and exaltacion in the 
eighteenth gree of Aries, a 16*5 Fletcher Rollo rv. it, 
Mars his gaudtum rising in the ascendant 'That joint with 
Libra too, the house of Venus And 1 mum Cccli, Mars hit 
exaltation l Printed exultation) Ilh’ seaventh house. 183a 
Massinger City Madam 11. ii, She in her exaltation, and 
ne in nts tnplicite tone and face, assure a fortunate com- 
bination to Hymen. 1731 Chamber* CycL s.v., The 15th 
Ai? rce l> ‘ ^ anw r, is the exaltation of Jupiter, according to 
Albumazar. 1819 Jab. Wilson Diet . Astro! . s.v., The ori- 
f'JV” ,ne amngof the planets' exaltations seems to have been 
‘he time of Ptolemy. 1830 Bailey Festus (18541 
iai \ our exaltation* and triplicities. Fiery, airy and the rest. 


Jig* 1607-11 Bacon Ess Custom 4 F.duc. (Arb.) 373 
In such places the force of Custome is in his exaltacion. 

1 4 . In the older chemistry and physiology : The 
action or process of refining or subliming ; the 
bringing a substance to a higher degree of potency 
or purity ; an instance of the same. Obs* 

1491 Ripley Comp.AUh. x. in Ashm. (165*) 178 Exaltacion, 
Full lyttyl yt ys tfyfferent from Sublymacyon. 1*76 Baker 
Jewell of Health 176 a, Let the exhaltation of tne vineger 
be after done on a soft fyre. 1609 Timmr Quersit. iil 184 
Exaltation is euapo ration of the impure humour. 1666 J. 
Smith Old Age 107 The Chyle it self, .receiving yet farther 
exaltations. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chem. 11. v. (ed. 3) 
486 Tincture of Cinnamon . .is an exaltation of the more oily 
parts of Cinnamon in Spirit of Wine. 1718 Quincy Compt, 
Dis/. 8 Salts, most capable of Exaltation, w rapped up in a 
small Portion of Phlegm. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. It is this 
exaltation of the sulphurous part in strawberries, that gives 
them their agreeable, vinous taste. 

+ b. ctmcr. A substance in a highly refined 
condition. Obs , 

16B6 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chem. 1. xx. (ed. 3^ 437 Flower 
of Sulphur, .is an exaltation of Sulphur. 

Ex&ltative (fgzp ltativi, a. rare. [f. I., ex- 
allot ■ ppl. stem o f exaltarc (see E.xai.t) + -ive.] 
Tending to exalt. 

18x0 Bfntham Packing { 1821)33 Of these two blanches 
of the art of deception, the first mentioned may be termed 
the depressive, .tne other the self-exaltativc. 

Exalted (cgzflted),///. a. [f. Kxalt I/.] 

1 . Raided or set up on nigh ; elevated. 

1601 Shak 5 . 7 ul. C. 1. i. 65 Weepe your teares Into the 
Channcll,tiU tne lowest streame Do kisse the most exalted 
Shore* of all. <*163* Drayton Elegies , To W. Brawn, 
Thoughts, .winged to fly To that exalted stand. 1718 Port 
Dune. 11. 175 T nro' half the heav’n* he pours the exalted 
urn. 1781 G ibbon DeJ. 4 F. II 108 'Jne Great King., 
from an exalted throne beheld the misfortunes of his arms, 
f b. Of the voice : Elevated, raised aloud. Obs. 
1711 Stkei.k Sped. No. 147 r 3 These pronounce the first 

£ art of a Sentence with a very exalted Voice. 1743 Bulkklfy 
: Cummin* Coy. S. Seas 74 With an exalted Voice. Captain 
C~p, say*, etc. 1790 4 A Lady ' Norman 4 Bertha If. 148 
M rs. Westbrook and Norman heard their exalted voices, 
but could not distinguish their words. 

2 . Elevated in rank, station, or public estima- 
tion. Usually without implication of any previous 
lower condition : Highly placed, of hign station, 
etc. An exalted personage : used for someone of 
high (usually royal or princely) rank, i\hom it is 
not desired to designate explicitly. 

16*3 6 Colkkraw ii, Exalted, promoted. 1737 Pope Hor. 
F.pist . 11. ii. 106 Peers give way, exalted as they ar«L Ev'n 
to their own S-r-v-nce in a car. 1800 Fisher Ames Eulogy 
oh Washington Wks. (1809) 116 Time never fail* to bring 
every exalted reputation to a strict scrutiny. i8a8 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxii, The physician . . hoped he saw his exalted 
patient merry and happy. 1847 Pk. Corkik in Holroyd 
Memorials (t8oo) 348 To place over us an exalted personage 
who has not been educated among us 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV, 41 Any man whom a revolution has. .hurled 
down from an exalted station. 

8. Of persons : Impassioned, rapturously excited. 
17x8 Steele Sped. No. *03 P2 When the Mustek was 
strong and bold, she look'd exalted, but serious. 18x4 
Southey Roderick xn, From vale To vale the exalted Ado- 
sinda wenL 

b. Of the pulse: High, rapid. 

174a Fielding J, Andrews 1. xiii, Hi* pulse was very 
exalted. 

4 . Of feelings, powers, sentiments, states of the 
mind : + a. Carried to a high degree ; intense, 
b. Elevated, lofty in character ; sublime, noble. 
Cf. Exaltation a d, e. 

*601 Shake. Twel. N. ti. v. 30 Besides she uses me with 
a more exalted respect, than any one else. 166$ Boylk 
Occas. Re/l* 1. vi. He, whose high Reason, and exalted 
Piety, has..placa him above them. 1704 J. Trapp Abra- 
Mull 11. i. 381 You cannot boost a more exalted Hatred 
Against the VUier’s Person. *746-7 Hervey Medit . (1818) 
160 The light of God’s countenance will irradiate, .all their 
exalted faculties. 181a Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 12 
Worm with the ardor of an extending and exalted religion. 
1847 Emerson Rcpr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 38a Some 
men are bom with exalted powers for this second creation, 
o. Of diction : Elevated, * high-flown \ 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1813) tyi After many ex- 
alted expression* to that purpose. 1084 Earl Roscom. Ess. 
Translated Verse 36 In what exalted streins Sicilian Muses 
. . Proclaim Saturnian Times. 1739 T. Sheridan tr. Persius 
Ded. 8 A most exalted Lecture, instructing us in the true 
Freedom of the Mind. 

+ 6. Chem. and Phys. Refined, sublimed, concen- 
trated, Cf. Exalt v . 3. Of flavour, smell, etc, ; 
Intense, strong. Obs . 

*3®4 f Flat Jewell-ho. iil 85 To make protection .. with a 
medicine so exalted, as that one shal extend vpon a hun- 
dred*. *7*8 tr. Pomet's Hitt. Drugs I. 14 It contains a 
great deal of exalted Oil. 1746 R. James Introd. Motfet's 
Healths Improv. 18 The Solan Goose. .whose Flesh is of 
a very exalted Taste, 1731 Chambers Cycl. s,v. Exalta- 
tion, Most sulphurous matters, much exalted, are observed 
to be of a red colour. 1706 Peggk Anonym, (1809) 146 The 
venom of the Adder, or English Viper, is not so exalted . . 
as that of the Italian, 

Exaltedly (egzgdtodli), adv. [ft prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an exalted manner or degree ; in a high style ; 
also, with exaltation or excitement. 

* 79 ® O’ Walker Serm. II. xviil 51 No one can think 
exaltedly of God, and think meanly of man, who is the 
work of God. 185s Black w. Mag. .XXI. 747 One does 


not require to dine exaltedly in order to dine well. 
Dickens in T. Forster Life (18741 HI, Old Lemaitr« ( plays 
his famous character, ana never did 1 see anything, in art, 
so exaltedly horrible and awful. *867 T. Hardy Wood - 
landers II. xvii. 3*3, *1 knew I was right!’ said Grace 
exaltedly. 

XsXaltedneM (cgz^ltodn**). [f. as per + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being ex- 
alted : a. in character, mind, nature, etc. : b. in 
social position, rank, etc. 

a. *650 H. More Immort, Son l (i66a> *7xThe Soul of the 
Mother, in which there U no such measure of. .exaltednes*. 
174s Gray Whs. (1825)11. *13 The exaltedness of some minds 
. . may make them insensible to these light things. 18x6 Byron 
Siege Cor. xii, The stem exaliedness of real. 1881 A. B. 
Bruce Chief End Revelat. iii. 13* The Divine perfection 
..is judged of by reference, not to the idea of grace, but 
rather to that of exaltedness above the world § 

b. *730-6 Bailey (folio). Exaltedness . . height of promo- 
tion. 1860 Pusey Min . Profh. 375 Pride dota Imitate ex- 
altcdncss. 

Ezalter (egzg’ltw). [f. Exalt v . + -kr 1 .] One 
who, or that wnich, exalts (in senses of the vb.). 

*471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Prcf. in Ashm. (165a', Fro thy* 
envyos valey of vanyte, O our Exalter. x«8o Sidney A r- 
catfia (1622) 309 () noble sisters, .who were the onely exalter* 
of all womankinde. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers viii. 

9 6. 250 Our Adversaries are Exalter* of the Scripture* in 
words. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvtn. 631 Cinnabar 
. . is an useful Exalter. and a . . safe Alexiterick. c I7|a 
Swift Answ . to 1 A Conclusion * in Anderson Poets Gt. 
Brit. (1794) IX. 147 Her majesty never shall be my exalter ; 
And yet sne woula raise me, 1 know, by a halter I 193* A. 
Hill Adv. Poets , Epist. 5 A Poet # is. .an Exalter of what 
is most dignified, ana substantial, in Nature, a 1849 J. C. 
Mangan Poems (1859' *76 The Grave is the only Exalter. 

ExA'ltingt vbl. sb. [ft as prec. + -inoU] The 
action of the vb. Exalt ; in quot. concr. + — 
Exaltation i c. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj a. An Exaltyng of Larkis. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury, Exalting of larks. 

Exalting (egz9*ltii]\ ppl. a. [ft as prec. + 
-jnu 2 .1 That exalts (in various senses of vb.). 

1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. 1. ii. (167O 79 The exalting Effi- 
cacy of this kind of Distillation. *844 Emerson AYw Eng. 
Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 361, I find nothing healthful or 
exalting in the smooth conventions of society, *859 Gul- 

I. 1c k & Timms Paint, z 02 The peculiar exalting effect of 
varnishes upon colours. 

Hence Xxa'ltlnffly adv. rare. 

185s Chamb. Jml. IV. 222 The soul’s glory, .shone through 
them [her features] so cxaltingly. 

t Exa'ltive, a. Obs. [ft Exalt v. + -ive.] 
Tending to exalt or elevate. 

1360 Holland Crt. Venus 1. 23^ Me to pcniwade with 
wrang enarrative I.ufe to abstene, it is so exaltive. 

+ Exa ltment. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ment ] 
The action of exalting ; the state of being exalted ; 
exaltation. 

s66o W. Srckkr Nonsuch Prqf. 109 As he was abased for 
the creatures exaltment, so he was exalted for the creatuics 
abasement, a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1687) I. 496 Sanctity im- 
plying, .an exaltment in nature or use of the thing, which is 
denominated thereby. 

f Eza ltress. Obs. rare , [f. Exalter + -ess.] 
She who exalts. 

1650 Welkes Truth's Confl. iii. 81 Yours [your opinion] 
w ill be found the great cxaltrcssc of free-will in men. 

Exam (egzavm). colloq. [Short for Examina- 
tion.] An examination (sense 5). 

*$77 Driven to Rome 67 (D.) Things may be altered since 
the writer of this novelette went through hi* exam. 188a 

J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xix, He sported his oak once 
five consecutive days and nights before an exam. *884 
A theme um 15 Mar. Advt., Matriculation and other Exams. 

t Exa m©, V. Obs . Sc. Also 6 exem(0. [Short- 
ened var. of Examine ; cf. exatnne among the 
forms of the latter.] = Examine v. 

1R13 Douglas VEntis xn. vii. 48 Bcgouth for till exem, 
ana till assay The wond wyth mony crafty medycyn. 1 yja 
Sempill Ball. (1873) 146 Gif thay repent not. .Exame thair 
conscience of particular pactioun. 1988 A King tr. Coni- 
sins' Catech. 209 Befoir iudgement exame thy self and thow 
*al find grace in the sight of God. 

Examen (egz^-mcn). [a. (through Fr. ex- 
am en or directly; L. examen means of weighing, 
tongue of a balance,^, testing, examination, for 
* exagtnen , ft *exag-, exigfre to weigh accurately : 
see Exact v. 

The sense 4 tongue of a balance f (lignin) rests on the au- 
thority of the scholiast to Persius ; it seems to occur in Vire. 
VEn. xn. 735, where, however, * scale-beam * would equally 
suit the context. Servius obscurely explains it as *filum 
quo trutlna regitur/ (L. exdmem 1 swarm of bees, flock " is 
related to exigire in tne sense 4 to lead or drive out ’.) The 
Romanic forms, It. esame, Sp. exAmen, Fr. examen, are 
synonymous with Eng. examination.) 

L Examination, scrutiny (of a doctrine, system, 
etc.) ; investigation (of an affair). Now rare. 

1618 Bolton Fiona To Rdr. 4 The doctrines . . are such 
as thou art to expect from an Heathen .and their examen 
will elsewhere fall out fitly. *646 City Alarum 17 They 
allow the Prince of Orange every summer a tun or two of 
gold without examen, for Intelligence. 1715 Leoni Pal* 
Iodide Archil. (174a) 1 . 45 Things. .which I nad learnt by 
a very laborious Exametk and long Study. *801 Fusau 
Led. Art i (1848) 370 Readied his pupil to the examen of 
the great principle. 1890 E. Johnson Rite Christendom 
123 That only [is] wise which . . the law of God or the ex- 
amen of his senior ha* pointed out. 



EXAMINATION 


BXAMIN ABILITY. 

b. Eccl. and Law. (a) A formal examination 
(of the conscience or soul). (b; The examination 
(of a candidate for ordination, (c) +A legal ex- 
amination or inquiry (obs.). 

i fix Lift Father Sar/i (1676) 99 In all those days he 
mam a most exact examen of his Soul. 1669 Woodhkad 
St.' Teretm 11. vii. 59 This Examen shall have a Bell to nng 
to it . , Let every one . . at the time of the Examen, kneel 
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admitted to Orders or Employment. (So 1711 in Bailey.] 
1®53 F ABES A ll/or Jesus 36 We might ask it . .in our examen 
of conscience. 1885 Catholic DM. s.v. Examination of 
Conscience, St. Ignatius . . also recommends a particular 
examen to be made, at least daily.. on that partitular sin 
into which the individual most frequently (alls. 
t 2 . A critical dissertation or treatise (on any 
subject) ; an examination, disquisition. Obs. 

1606 Holland Sutton. To Rdr*, Correct what is amisse 
according to the Examen and Review annexed to the end 
of all. 1691 Baxter Inf. Baht. Apol. 7 Having greedily 
read over his Exhortation and Examen a little before. 1667 
Boyle {title), An Examen of The Origine (and Doctrine' of 
Substantial Formes. 1718 Johnson Let. to Cave Sept, in 
Boswell, An Examen 01 Mr. Pope's Essay, &c. 
t 8. Investigation by experiment ; a test, assay. 

1861 Ci.anvill Vanity Dogma/. vail. 7 3 The only way to 
know what is sophisticate is to bring all to the Examen of 
the Touchstone. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 25 Some. . might 
here recommend to us a more accurate Microscopical 
Examen. 1717 F. Slarb in Phil. Tram. XXX. 565, 1 made 
a yet more nice and certain Examen of these Waters, by 
mixing Milk with them. f 1765 Wilkinson ibid. LV. 103 We 
proceeded to the more important examen, to discover the 
precise quantity of cork necessary to sustain a mail in the 
water. 

4 . The tongue of a balance, rare. 

[i8«a Gell Pompeiaua I. iii. 44 Common scales., were 
round, .without that little projecting point above the beam 
which serves to mark more accurately the absence ofequi* 
poise, and which was called by the, Romans, .ligu la, and 
examen.] *•» Holland Mont if. Metals II. 292 When 
the beam does, Ijy the position of its examen or vertical 
spur over the axis, appear to have Its two brachia exactly 
in equihbrio. 1850 Wkale Diet . Terms *. v. 

Exameter, -tron, obs. ff. Hkxamktbr. 
Ea»min»pility (egwininSWlIti). [f. next : 
see -ity.] The quality of being examinable. 

1879 Law Rep . App. Cases Ho. Lordt* IV. 801 No ques- 
tion arose as to the validity, or examinability of a foreign 

judgment. v 

Examinable (cgzarmin&b’l), a. [f. Examine 

V. + -ABLE.] 

1 . Capable or admitting of being examined, 
t* Of a body : That is to be tested (obs.). 

1609 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxv. 12a The Draughts and 
first lawes of the Game are positiue, but . . not examinable 
fay reason. x6st Davknant Gondibert Pref. (1673! 8 Great 
bodies are more examinable by being scatter'd into parcels. 
1677 Hale Prim . Grig. Man , 11. vii. 200 Whatever the truth 
if this Opinion be, it is not here properly examinable. 1678 
R. Russell Geber nr. 11. ill. iii. 220 Blow upon the Surface 
>f the Examinable Body until it flows. 1794 O, Adams 


iays. 1853 Kane Grinnell F.xp. xxxviL (185$ 340 The 
torn . . was perfectly examinable. 

tb. Sc. Examinable persons : parishioners elig- 
ible to be examined for admission to communion. 
1719 R. Erskink Let. in Fraser Life 46 (There are] up- 
wards of 5000 examinable persons in the congregation. 
17M Walker Life qf Cargill to In which Parish 300 out of 
yoo examinable Persons wasted away. 1890 Form qf Petit. 
n Cook Styles qf Writs Ch. Crts . Sc. 185 The present ex- 
iminable population of the parish amounts to — persons. 

2 . Law . Subject to examination or inquiry ; com- 
petent to be examined or inquired into ; cognisable. 
1594 West Symbol it, Chancery I 71 That it be such as is 
ixaminable in this court. 1666 Pepys Diary ai Feb., The 
privileges of Parliament., are few to the Commons' house, 
uid those not examinable by them, but only by the House 
Lords. 1785 Blackstonk Comm. I, xviiu 471 HU de- 
terminations are Anal, and examinable in no other court 
whatsoever. s8t8 Cruise Digest (ed, a) V. 300 A fine . , is 
properly examinable In that court only where It is entered. 
1884 Sir C S. C. Bowen in Law Rep. Q. Bench XIII. 87 
His intentions are examinable to this extent. 
Examinant (egzte'min&nt). sb. and a. Also 7 
ante, 8 -ent. ad. L. examinant -cm, pr. pple. of 
1 xdmmdre ; see Examine v. and -ant. 

The passive sense 3 (in our quots. earlier than 1) is un- 
etymological 1 app. it was felt that the older Examinate sb. 
etymologically meant rather * one who has been examined ' 
than * one who is being examined,' and the derivative of 
Jiejr. p^le was adopted to express the latter notion.] 

1. One who examines ; esp. one who conducts 
1 judicial or academic examination ; an examiner. 
i8ao Shelton Quix. 111 . 11. i, Don Quixote.. was so dis- 
:reet, that the two examinants undoubtedly believed he 
was quite well. t88s Evelyn Diary 13 May, The Examin- 
ants or Posers were Dr. Duport, Greek Professor at Cam- 
bridge ; Dr. Fell, etc. a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. If, 
(II. 371 The chief examinents were General Cholmondeley 
uid Lord Albemarle, sift Scott Hrt. Midi, xiti, The 
upper end, where the examinants sate, was thrown into 
inadow. Disraeli Tancred vt. xi, The converts . . 
were . . older Christians than either of their examinants. 
1899 J. C. Hoskouse Italy 1 . 388 Objects whose authenticity 
may be questioned by the first cool examinant. 
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b. In comb, selfexaminant (nonce-word '. 
it*S Coleridge Aids Rq/t. (1854) iri If the self-examinant 
will abandon this position. 

+ 2. a. One who is being examined ; one who is 
being examined as a witness ; a deponent. Obs. 

1588 Losses Sp. Navy in Ifari. Mite. (Malh.) 11 . y The 
admiral came away with seven and twenty sail, which this 
examinant did tell. i8ai Elsino Debates Ho. Lords { Cam- 
den) 29 She slaundered the examinant : being tolld of the 
daunger of a sclaunder. she U fiedd. 171s Arbuthnot 
John Bully iii, He brought a certain powder to his mistress, 
which the examinant believes to be the same. 1777 T. 
M f Kean in Sparks Carr. Amer. Rett. (1853) I. 446 One of 
the examinants said that, .a great number of . . officers were 
killed. t8ia J. I. Henry Cqmf, agst. Quebec 161 The quex- 
tions did not admit of cqui vocation, if the examinants had 
been so inclined. 

t b. One who undergoes on examination as to 
his fitness for church-membership, ordination, etc.; 
an examinee. Obs. 

*833 D. Rogers ‘Treat. Sacraments il. 14 To instruct nil 
Christian examinants, in their triall to be carefull of them- 
selves. 1883 Flagellum ; or O. Cromwell { 1679) 148 The 
Questions these men put to the Examinants, was not of 
Abilities or Learning, but, etc. 1713 Pridraux On Ref 
I\oo Uttiv. in Life 234 The examiners shall examine two 
at a time. . the examinants shall appear before them, in 
classes of six at a time. 

t B. adj. That has the function of examining. 

*853 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 373 For the Magis- 
trate. .by his examinant commiuies to circumscribe her free 
election of Ministers. 

Examinat© (egzarmin<H),///4r. and sb. Also 
6-7 examinat. fad. L. exdmwdl-us , pa. pple. of 
exdmindre : see Examine v.] 

+ A. pple. « Examined. (In first two quots. 
app. : Tortured. But possibly it may be a misprint 
for exanimate .) 

1471 RirLKYCTwf/. AUk. x. in A shin. (165a) 178 Whych must 
be Crusyfyed and examynat : And then contumulate both 
Man and Wyfe, 1980 Holland Crt. Venus 11. 364 So vp 
he rais into ane stukkerand stait. As he liod bene fra wit 
examinat. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxvi, Unless ane were 
judicially examinate. 

B. sb. 

1 . A person under examination, either as a wit- 
ness or accused person. 

1537 in Froude Hist. Eng. III. 102 note. Sir Francis Bigod 
. .did read to this examinate a book made by himself. 1987 
Fi k.mino Contn. Holinshed HI. 1409/1 This examinat called 
on the carle, telling him the lieutenant was there. 1609 Hol- 
land A mm. Marcel, xtv. v. 235 note , To this the tormen- 
tors, .fastened the armes and feet of the poore examinate 
or condemned person to be tortured. 1709 Sirype Ann. 
Kef. I. xxv. 200 There appeared to this examinate one in 
white apparel. 1899 Kingsley Weshu. Ho l (1861) 53 The 
examinate found it so difficult to answer the question that 
he suddenly became afflicted with deafness. 

2 . One who undergoes examination with a view 
to a certificate, degree, etc. 

1500 Hakluyt Voy.il. 11. 71 The other exanimate* foundc 
insufficient to proceed are sent backc to their studie againe. 
1868 Daily News 20 Oct., A system of inter-collegiate lec- 
tures. .open to all the examinat*. 

+ Exa’minatd, v. Obs. [f. L. examinat - ppl. 
stem of exdmind re : see Examine v.l — Examine v . 

1560-78 Bfi. Disripl . Ch. Scot. (1621) 27 The persons that 
are to lie examinated, must be commanded to appeare before 
men of soundest judgement. 

Examination (egzannin/ijan). Forms: 4 
-oioun, 5 -tyowne, 4-7 -oion, etc. fa. F. examin- 
ation, ad. L. examinat idn-ern, n. of action f. ex- 
amindre : see Examine v.] The action of examin- 
ing ; the state of being examined, 
t L A testing, trial, proofi assay. Also fig. Obs. 
exc. as a contextual use of 3. 

cieio More Picus Wks. 33 In stroke balance .. If thou 
shoiude&t our sinne ponder . . Who able were to licare thy 
punishement. .The whole engine of all this worlde. . Witii 
suche cxntninacion might not stande. 199a Latimpr Scrm. 
St. Stephen's DayNiVs. (Parker Soc.) II. 104 Calamities ,be 
but examinations and proofs to provoke ti* to call upon God. 
(1799 G. Smith Laborat. I.73 The examination, or assay, of 
the purity of gold or silver.] 

2 . a. The action of testing or judging by a 
standard or rule. Now only with some notion of 
3 or 6. Cf. Examine v. 2 a. Cf. Self examination. 
/uW Chaucer Melib. 301 For os moche as the Examina- 
cioun is nccessarie, let us bvginne at the Surgicn*. c 1419 
Wyntoun Cron. vi. it. 40 That all examynatyowne Off that 
penownys propyrly The kyrk suld hawe In gret party. 
c 1460 tr. T. d nempis 130 Groce, .in euery understondingc 
submitted himself. . to goadis examynacion. 1807 H. Mason 
( title) , 'nie'rrfbu nal ofConscicnce, or aTrcatise of Examina- 
tion ; showing, .how a Christian should examine his Con- 
science. 1869 Catholic Dict. % Examination qf Conscience 
should be made at least every evening. 

t b. Judicial inquiry into the guilt or innocence 
of an accused person. Obs. Cf. 6. 

1387TREVISA Higdon (Rolls) VII. 185 Sone he day of ex- 
aminarioun was sette. 1494 F ary an Chrott. vi. ccx. 334 
The bysshop he commyttea to the examynacion A correc* 
cion of the clergy. 1938-34 Timdalk Acts xxv. 26, I have 
brought him vnto you . . that after examinacion had, I myght 
have sum what to wryte. 1997 Order qf II osplt alls D j. For 
the Examination of Single women being gotten with Child. 
i88t Stillinofu Orig. Sacr. Hi. v. ft 3 After a particular 
examination of Jeremiah, .they acquit him. 1885 * < 'rig. 
Brit. v. 104 They anointed Kings, .and not long after they 
without Examination took them off. 


3 . The action of investigating the nature, quali- 
ties, or condition of any object by inflection or 
experiment; minute inspection, scrutiny. J'oH 
mortem examination : Autopsy a. 

i6jo R. Johnson's Kingd. 4- Commw. 09 The examination 
of paxsengert at . .the frontier Tuunes of the Princes of I talie. 
*•*9 JO- Children Chem. Anal. Introd. 10 The exam ill- 
ation of a substance containing few dements. 1838 A%t 
6-7 Will. iV, c. 69 it shall be lawful for the Coroner . . to 
direct the performance of a post-mortem Examination. 

. K(, y n } Charter | 43 in Loud. I’niv. Calendar 3s 
Which accounts shall be subject to suth examination 
and audit as the said Commissioners may direct. s99g 
Uke Diet . Arts II. 727 The colour of the stroke made 
upon the touchstone by the metal under examination. 1884 
Svd, Soc. Lex., i'hyucal Examination, the investigation 
or disease by means of the senses, as when the cardiac 
respiratory sounds and movements are examined with the 
ear, or by means of instruments devised to render them 
more conspicuous. 1888 E. Et.ot huton Graysons xx iv, Bob 
made what n surgeon would tall a 'digital examination' of 
the dungeon door. 

4 . The action or procew of icarching or inquir- 
ing into (facts, opinions, statements, etc.) ; investi- 
gation, scrutiny. 

*53 * Siarkky England \. iii. 74 That wasagred at tlicbegyn- 
nyng for the l>ettur examynat yon of cveiy thvng. < i8»8 
Won on Let . in Reliq. Wotton. (1673* 549 After the ex- 
amination of circumstances, (hoc is a ltl>crty of judgment. 
a 1716 Soui h Serm. (1737) V. vii. 331 Surely nothing that is 
self-evident, tun be the proper subjett of examination, or 
tryal. 1794 Mrs RADcuict* Myst. Vdolpho i, To look 
with cool exammution upon the oisappointtnents he some- 
times threw in her way. 1884 J. H. Nkwman A /hi. In 
that very agreement, .would really be found on examination, 
the elements, .of un essential discordance. 1878 Si ANI ORD 
Symb.Christ i. 4 Such an account now claims our examination. 

5 . The process of testing, by questions oral or 
written, the knowledge or ability of pupils, or of 
candidates for office, degrees, etc. bor Honour, 
Local \ Middle-Class , Pass, Senate- House Examin- 
ations, see those words. 

161 a Bkinslky Lud. Lit. v. 48 Which worke of continuall 
examination, is a notable quickner and nourishcrof all uoo<l 
learning. Ibid, xxviii. 382 'J’hal euery yecre . . there be n 
xolcmne examination by the Gouernoursof the schoole. 
Giiikon in Kills Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 235 We met him. . 
just us he was going for Pauls to [sit : T rea*i to Pauls fori 
examinations. 1783 Lett. Radtltfle 4 James (Oxf. llist. 
Soc.) 232 To day I went through part of my examination 
for ( >rticr*. 184* I)|(KINH Dombeyxxv. A dreadful uncle., 
volunteered examinations of him in the holidays on ab- 
struse points. 1868 Land. Vniv. C alendar 40 The Examin- 
ation sliall be conducted by means of Printed Paper*. 

0 . Formal interrogation, csf. of a witness, or an 
accused person. Ex a m inalton-in-ch icf that made 
by the party calling the witness. See Ciiomh-, Re- 
examination. f Ah©, Intel rogation under torture. 

The judicial interrogation of accused persons has no 
place in the criminal process of the common law, but by vari- 
ous statutes from i6tfi c. justices of the peace were directed 
to * take the examination ' of prisoners before sending them 
for trial. This expression ha* survived, though the practice 
which it denotes no longer exists ; hence the preliminary in- 
vestigation before justices of the peace or police-magistrates 
is stin called the examination of the prisoner, so that the 
word in this connexion has reverted to the obsolete sense 2 b. 

a 1999 La 1 iMr r in Foxe A. 4 M. (1684) HI. 383, 1 was once 
. in JKxami nation before five or six Bishops .. every week 
thrice I came to Examinations, tut GkeknI’ Art Canny • 

< atih. 111. 5 What hce spake of either came to him by ex- 
am illations, or by riding in the circuits. t7s8 Morgan AL 
gitrs II. iv. 274 The Tormentors examined him. .for several 
hours they ceased not their Examinations. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. X. 10U1 s.v. Evidence, The cross-examination of a 
witness.. is founded upon what the witness has stated in 
his examination in chief. 1841 Macali.av IV. Halting* 
Ess. 1854 II. 65 1/2 There temuined examinations and 
cross-examinations. 1881 W. Bkli Put. Law .St at. 234/2 
The party is brought before a magistrate for examination. 

b. The statements or depositions made by a 
witness or accused person when examined ; the 
record of such statements, 7 o take the examina- 
tion of: to interrogate and note down the answers. 

1533 Frith's Answ . More Title-p., Vnto which )>oke arc 
added, .the articles of his examinacion before the biriioppcx. 
x$S4 Acts 1-3 Ph. 4 Maty c.13 I 4 The said justices. . 
before any bailment or mainprise, shall take the examina- 
tion of the said prisoner. 1991 J. Horn or Trav in Arb. 
Garner V. 339 Ihe Earl of Sussex . .commanded his .Sen re- 
tary to take iny name and examination 1600 Exse t A’< bell. 
Exam. tti.SAmw. C. Praise 35 The examination of Sr. Geliy 
tncrick Knyght taken the xvijth of February, 1600. i6si 
’Emma Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 10 The elerke rcade 
the examinacions taken in Courte. 1806 Ad 7 Geo. I V, c. 
64 | 3 Every Justice of the Peate before whom any Person 
shall be taken.. shall take the Examination of the Person 
charged. 1848 Ad 11-12 Viet. c. 42 f 1 gmarg.. Place where 
Examination taken, not an open Court. 1881 W. Bell 
PL t. Law Scot 234/2 'Jhe examinations of the witnesses at 
the precognition, .never can be used .. against the witnesses. 

7 - altrib. and Comb., a» exami fiat ion fever , 
questions, statute , system, etc. ; examination- 
paper, (a) paj>er »pccially prepared for use in 
examination* ; ( b ) a written or printed ftcrict of 
question*, etc. to be answered by the examinee ; 
(c) a written *erie* of answer* by an examinee; 
examination>9ohoolf, in Oxford parlance; (<0 
the several branches of the Umvcraity curriculum in 
which a formal examination i* instituted 1 *, (b) the 
building in which University examinations are held. 
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EXAMINATIVE. 
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1884 Criciiton-Bhownk in Pall Matt G. 16 Sept. n/i 
The ' *examination fever/ iw it has been called, that leaves 
Mtch Unpleasant sequel® behind it .is now endemic in the 
metropolis. 1837 (title) 'Examination Papers for I heo- 
logical Students, itjl (titled •Examination Questions and 
Answers, from ‘ Pullers Analogy/ 1868 M. Pat i ison 
A cadem. Oig. vi 244 If he (a professor) wishes for any 
auditors at all, he must make himself subservient to the 
•examination m hools. *886 Ox/. Unto . Calendar 55 Full 
information.. will be found, .in the ^Examination Statutes, 
Mod. (Oxford) The Examination-schools are beyond Uni- 
versity College. 

Hence Bzaminatlonal. a. } of or pertaining to 
examination or examinations ; based upon (aca- 
dcmieal, etc.) examirations. Branlnatlonlsin, 
the habit of relying upon or the practice of em- 
ploying examinations as the test of fitness, know- 
ledge, etc. Bxamlna tioiiiEt, one who upholds 
the system of examinations. 

i0«6 Bentmam in IVestm. Rrr. VI, 49 j Tests preferred by 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, presumably the financial 
. by their humble servant, the examinational. 1899 Sat. 
Rev. 19 Feb. 178/a The establishment of what .. we may 
call an examinational franchise. i8$a H. M. Jonfs Hints 
an Senses 148 For future Miccex* in life the test of early 
examinational proficiency is a mo*t fallacious one. 1884 
Loud. Jrnl . .Sc. XXI. 240 A reaction against that miserable 
exnminationixm which earns for us the title of the ‘Chinese 
of Europe/ 1880 Pall Mall G. 37 June 3/1 Much emphasis 
it laid by the theoretical ex&minationists on the supposed 
difficulty that the public have in discriminating between a 
trained And an untrained nurse, 
t Exa'xninative, a. Ohs. [f. Examine v. + 
-ATivK.l Concerned with examination. 

c 1630 jackson Creed iv. iii. Wks. III. 37 In opposition to 
such as restrain assent only unto the reflexive or examina- 
tive acts of understanding. 

Examinator (egzacmin<;»taj). [a. late L. ex- 
it mind tor, i, exdtnitulre : see Examine v] One 
who examines. 

1 1. » Examiner 1 . Obs. 

1646 SirT. Brownf. Pseud. A/.vt. vi. 399 An inference some- 
w hat Rabbinicall, and not of power to perswade a serious 
examinator. *783 Town 4- Country Mag. 168 John Hewitt, 
Esq. . .examinator of the hearth money in Dublin. 1830 
Mom in Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 698 That severe and acute 
examinator of historical truth. 

1 2. Sc. - Examiner 2 . Obs. 

175a J. Loutmi an Form 0/ Process (cd. 3) 109 The Witness 
..repeats the Words after the Lord Examinator. 18x5 
Scott Guy M. xxxii, Having, like a prudent examinator, 
suffered his witness to give vent to all her. .indignation. 

3 . - Examiner 3. rare exc. Sc. 

16a t Burton A not. Mil Democr. (1676) 38/1 Qualified 
..by the strict approbation of deputed examinators. 1706 
tr. Dupin' s Reel. Hist. 16/ A Cent. II. iv. xx. 162 These Ex- 
nminators shall be Masters or Doctors, or Licentiates in 
Divinity or Canon Law. 1813 J. Thomson Lett. h\flam. 
Introd. 35 To collect the suffrages of the surgeons who were 
the examinators. Frasers Mag. XII. 359 It was not 

unusual to obtain a pitvate hint from the examinators on 
what chapter their questions were to be founded. 185a 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 485 In no European Faculty of 
Arts was Theology a subject on which its examinators had 
a right to question the candidate. 

Examinatorial (egzaMninSto^riiil), a. [f. 
late L. examinJldri-us (see next) 4 - -al.] Of or 
pertaining to an examiner or an examination. 

1866 Reader 10 Mar, *47/1 Aperson who has frequently 
felt the examinatorial pulse. 1868 Dickens Lett, ai Mar., 
Johnnie has my profound sympathy under his examinatorial 
woes. 1881 Sat. Rev. 26 Feb. 270 Examinatorial experience 
is not without its peculiar bitterness. 

Examinator^ (cg7a;min&Uri), a. [ad. L. 
exdmindtori-us belonging to examination, f. cx- 
dmindtor : see Examinator and -ory.] =* prec. 

1887 Athenaeum 33 July 109/3 It. .will probably be found 
more useful for examfnatory purposes than the latter. 

t Exa mine, sb. Obs, exc. Hist, [f. next vb, 
(or ?ad. L. examen , -inis : cf. origin).] - Ex- 
amination. Also alt rib, 

1605 A nsw supposed Disc <n>. Romish Doctr. 43 Therefore 
the examine of such things we entreate may be left to God. 
1830 I. Craven Serm. <1631) 14 Vpon a second examine, it 
may seeme to be persona)!. 166a J. Lamont Diary si 
Sept , Divers persons were excommuuicat . . both for ignor- 
ance, and being absent from the dyettn of examine. 188$ 
A. Edgar OldCh . Life Scot, 124 note. It may be presumed 
that the examine roll was very carefully made up by the 
minister. 

Examine (cgzarmin\ v . Forms: 4-6 ex- 
araente, examyn(e, (4 exaraini, 5 examne, 
examman, 6 examine, examne), 6- 7 examin, 
4- examine. See also Ex a mb. [ad. F. examiner, 
ad. L. exdmindrc to weigh accurately, test, try, 
inquire into, f. exdmen : see Ex AMEN.] 

+ 1 . tram. To try, test, assay (precious metals, 
etc.)* Said both of personal and material agents. 
Also Jig. Obs , 

/*.*84®,Hampolk Psalter xi. 7 Syluyre examynd in fire. 
/tnd. xvi. 4 In fire pou examynd me, 138* Wyclif 2 Sam, 
xxii. 31 The spcche of the Lord examynyd bi fier. 1987 
lre visa // tgden 1 Rolls) V I. n pis fuyre acnal examyne and 
^jxche alle men dedes. c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de 
w. 1494) 11. xxviu, Suflfreth it . .to be well examyned thorugh 
ghostly trybulacyon*. 

^ a * To test judicially or critically; to try by 
a stand am or rule. Obs . exc. with mixture of sense 
3 or ft, to one or other of which phrases like To 


I 


1 


1 


examine oneself, ones conscience, etc. now chiefly 
belong. 

1x40 A yeah. 137 He nele najt letc ne sinal ne grat \*t ne 
sseT by examened . . and y-demd ine pc cort of merci. Ibid. 
153 He ssel . . wel examini his pontes, c 1386 Chaucer Melib, 
P 336 1 n examynyng of youre counaeiloures, ye schu j conridrc 
many t hinges, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxxi. 31 5 pei ache wed 
me a boke, pat my boke was examynde by. 1516 Tinimlr 
x Cor, xi. 98 Let a man . . examen him silfe and so let him 
eate of the breed and drynke of the cup. — 1 Thest. v. ax 
Examen all thynges and kepe that which is good. 1380 
Barkt A tv. E 398 Doe you not examine or measure such 
thinges as be done at Lacedcmon, according to your lawes 
and ordinances. 1599 Shaks. A/«cA Ado 11. 1. 201 Nay 
mocke not. .examine your conscience. s6n Bible Ps. xxvf. 
a Examine me, O Lord, and proue me ; try my reines and 
my heart. 1684 Abp. W. Wakr Prep, /or Death (1688) 36 
We ought, .befoic it be too late, to examine our Souls, and 
provide for futurity. 1690 J. Harrington D<f. Rights lluiv, 
Oxford Prcf., Examined by the unequal standard of the 
immunities of mean corporations. 

t b. To try, investigate the guilt or innocence 
of (an accused person). Obs. Cf. 6. 

c >400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 91 And there was otire Lord 
examyned in the nyght and scourged and smyten. a 1471 
Chron, Rich. It to lien. VI (Camden 1856) xo Yf thou .. 
were wel examned.tbou hast do more ayens the kyng than 1. 
to6 Tindale Acts iv. o Yf we., are examined [so 1611J of 
the good dede done to tne syckc man. 

3. To investigate by inspection or manipulation 
the nature, qualities, or condition of (any object) ; 
to inspect in detail, scan, scrutinize. Also in 
various s|>ceific uses : To check, verify in det*ail 
(a calculation, an account) ; to investigate by in- 
spection or experiment the pathological condition 
of (an organ, a person, or animal) ; to subject to 
autopsy; to search, inspect (baggage, etc.) for 
contraband goods. 

tijjdR. Rkunne Chron. (1810^ 348 pci brouht pc cronyklcs 
. . ]>e old chartres & titles . . Of ilk a bisshop se, & ilk a 
priourie. . Kxamend bain & cast ilk amountment. 1387 
Trkvisa Higdon (Rolls) III. 305 From humcres be (Pictn- 
gorus] tornede hym to examyne strenges, and streyned 
guttes nnd sene^es of schepc. *476 Proclam. 3 Apr. in 
}‘orh Myst. Introd. 37 Toserche, nerc, and examen all pc 
plaiers and plaies and pagentes. 1580 Bakhp Alv . K 397 To 
discussc and examine diligently the account and reckoning 
of the soukliers. 1995 Shaks. John 1. i. 89 Mine eve hath 
well examined his parts And findcs them perfect Richard. 
1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 50 It will ask., the work of 
twenty licencers to examin all the lutes, the violins, and the 
ghittarrs in every house. 1699 Dampier Vov. II. I. 77 The 
Watch-men. .stand in the .Street by the Watch-houses, to 
examin every one that p&sscth by. 174a Pope Dune. iv. 2^4 
The critic Eye.. Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by lm. 
1778 Trial of Nnndocomar 33 Doss examined the books, 
and found the following entry. 1781-3 CowrKK Poet, Oyster , 
etc . 33 Many a grave and learned clerk, With curious touch 
examines me, III can feel as well as he. i8a8 Scon F. M. 
Perth xix, Let the chirurgeon Dwining examine that poor 
piece of day, that he may tell us how lie came by hi* fatal 
death, i860 Tyndall Glat\ 1. xi. 73 Our guide had examined 
the elatier for some distance. 1878 G rant Burgh Sch. 
Scot/. 11. iv. 154 The visitors, .met to examine the Latin 
versions. 1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 64 Of a large number 
of men examined in Europe.. four or five per cent, have 
been found color-blind. 

absol. a i8as Shelley Allegory ii, Many passed it by 
with careless tread. . But others. . Pause to examine. 


4 . To inquire or search into, investigate (a ques- 
tion or subject) ; to consider or discuss critically ; 
to try the truth or falsehood of (a proposition, 
statement, etc.). 

13*1 Wvci.if 2 Macc. i. 34 The kyng byholdynge and dili- 
gently examyningc the thing, made a temple to hym. c 1490 
Plnmpton Corr, \ Camd. Soc.) 76'fhe cause whemf . hath bene 
..shewed unto you; and..! desire and pray you reply to 
exammsen it. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 28 Thys thyng of 
Socrates semyth to me somewhat straunge . . let vs a lytyl ex- 
amyn thys. 1999 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 69 Ifyou woulcf take 
the paines but to examine the Warres of Pompcy the Great. 
1878 R. L’Estrangk Seneca's Mor. (1702) 102 It Examin* 
all the Circumstances of Time. 1704 Addison Italy Pref., 
Few Men. have Talents or Opportunities for examining so 
copious a Subject. Reid Int, Penwrs 11. ix. (1803) I. 

235 We shall examine this theory afterwards. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (1886) 221 The plea which we arc examining. . 
would have to be expressed in this way. 

absol. i6ai Burton Anal. Mel. Democr. (1676)43/2 At 
the first sight all U well, but farther examine, you shall find 
them wise on the one ride, and fools on the other. 


b. with indirect question as obj. : To inquire, 
try to ascertain, 

1303 R. Bkunne Handl. Syntie 9618 Prestes shulde.. 
examyne what she [the midwife) couthe. 15 dhPilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 10 God proucth vs, what we be. and .. 
examyneth how moche we profyte in grace. 1994 Hooker 
Fed. Pol. 1. viii, (1611) 2a Men will not bend tneir wits to 
examine whether things, .be good or euill 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb . v. (1843) 204/3 It was time to examin how he 
had lost those Privtledge*. 1789 Reid Int. Powers 11. viii. 
(1803) I. <95 To examine whether there might not be other 
first principles. 

6 . To test (a person) by questioning ; esp. to 
interrogate in order to test the capacity or know- 
ledge of (a pupil, a candidate for a certificate, 
degree, official employment, etc.). Const in , f of, 


on, upon. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 40 ;ifony wille. .comen to oure 
bre|>eren.. late )>e mynystris diligently examyne hem of 
comun feib and ke sacrament is of holy cnirche. Mil 
Brinsley Lad. Lit. iii. 16 Examine them in syllable* of 
three letters, after in moe. 1719 Pkidkaux Reform. Unto. 


Hu. in Lft 315 Such only, as shall obtain a certificate of 
approbation from the two Examiners who examined them, 
snail be qualified for the said Degree. 1730 Burgh Rec . 
Dingwall 30 N0V., in Gram Burgh Sch. Scott. 11. vi.(i 876) 
221 The particular passages upon which he was examined. 
a 1838 Ld. Eldon in H, Twiss L\fe 1 . 57 , 1 was examined 
in Hebrew and History. x868 M. Pattison A cadem. GOrg. 
vi. 231 At the end 01 the time the poor wretches were 
examined, .on all these subjects. 

absol, 161a Brinsley Lud. Lit, xxviil 983 The Visitoura 
..who are not satisfied, to examine where, and as they 
please. 1863 Royal Charter | 38 in Lond. Univ . Calendar 
(1866) 33 The said Chancellor, .shall have power to examine 
for. .the several. .Degrees. 

f b. To put questions on (what has been learned). 
161a Brinsley Lud. Lit, vil. 79 Especially examine those 
Verbs often, which haue two Preterpcrfect tenses. Ibid. 80 
In examining the Syntax, it is the best to do it in Latino. 

0 . To interrogate formally, question {esp. a wit- 
ness, an accused person). 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. IVks, 111 . 438 alle bisshopis. .and 
freris weren wislyche examyned wneper bey weren heretikis. 
c taas Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxiv. 54 The dravere he gert 
and obir ma Swa be examynyd, )>at etc. 1933 Earl Derby 
in Ellis Ortg. Lett. 1. 115 II. 43 WilliamDalton squyer 
examyned. .deposith and saith. 1^49 Coutpl, Scott, xii. 98 
Quhen thir ten hyrdts var exemnit . . quhar the satnnete 
armye vas campit. c 1590 Marlowe laustus (Bullen) vi. 
113 Now, Faustus, examine them of their several names 
and dispositions. 1673 Essex Pagers (1890) 90 There were 
no questions asked hut . . what they who were examined 
knew concerning Mr. Peter Talbott's exercising of Ecclc* 
siasticall Jurisdiction. 1770 J. Harris in Lett, 1st Earl 
Malmesbury (1870) I. 410 Sir Guy Carlton was four hours 
being examined at the Bar of tne House. s8s$ Cruise 
Digest (cd. a) V. 429 The usage had always been, upon a 
common recovery against husband and wife, to examine the 
wife. 1838 Penny Cyct. X. iox/a If a plaintiff consents to 
be examined as a witness his evidence may be admitted. 

+ b. To interrogate under torture. Cf. question. 
15S0 Baret Alv. E 395 To take awaie t violently, and 
examine by torments. 16x1 Bible Acts xxii. 24 The chiefe 
captaine . . bad that hee [Paul] should be examined by 
scourging. 17*8 Most ; an Algiers II. iv. 274 The Tor- 
mentors examined him all the while, and to no Purpose. 

7 . intr. t a. To look carefully, ‘ see to it 1 that , 
etc. {rare), b. To make examination, inquire into . 

171a Siffi f. Sped . No. 426 F 2 To examine that no one 
over-heard them. <1x769 Lloyd Dial. betw. Author ff 
Friend , Head their works, examine fair — Show me in- 
vention, fancy there. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII 1 . 46/1 Authority 
is given to the court.. to examine in a summary manner 
into any offence. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 90 To 
examine into the charges. 1869 M. Arnold Cult, An. 
(J8K2) 223 That is, to examine into the nature of real good. 
Hence Exa'mined ffl. a. 

1817 Sfi.wyn Law Nisi Print II. 722 To be prepared with 
an examined copy of the writ. x86x W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. s. v., In. .English law, an examined copy of a deed. . 
is a copy . .examined and certified by the proper officer. 

Examinee (egz?e:minr). [f. prec. vb. + -EE.] 
One examined ; a person under examination. 

X788 T. Twining in Mad. D'Arblay's Diary 90 Jan., 
Don't you think . . that the Examinee . . has a natural right 
. . to examine the Examiner ? 18x3 Examiner 1 7 Apr. 228/1 
The answers given by examinees. 1840 New Monthly Mag. 
LVIII. 528 ‘What verb should you like?* inquired the 
examinee. x868 M. Pattison A cadem. Org. v. 996 What 
kind of knowledge can they [examination questions] be the 
test of, in the examinee? 

Examiner (Cgzarminaj). [f. as prcc. + -kr 1 .] 

1 . One who looks into the nature or condition of 
(a person or thing) ; one who inquires or searches 
into (facts); an investigator. Also fan official 
inspector {obs.). Const, of 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. 202 Sinne is a spiritual! 
leprosie, therfore let vs be also examiners of sinn. 1839 
Massinger Vnnat. Combat v. ii, Be but a just examiner 
of thyself. 1689 Orders Ld. Mayor Lond. in De Foe 
Plague (1840) 39 That these examiners be sworn by the 
aldermen to . .learn . . what persons be sick. x888 Hale 
Pref. Kolle’s Abrulgm . 9 He was a strict Searcher and 
Examiner of businesses. 1799 V. Knox Consid. Lords 
Sugp.i ax Wks. 1824 VIL 452 The rigid examiners of 
Christ's pretensions . . seldom take into consideration . . the 
love of God. 

b. Hence : a frequent title of newspapers. 

X710-14 Swift, etc. ititte\ The Examiner. 1808-36 L. 

Hunt, etc. (title) The Examiner. 

c. (More fully Examiner of India Correspond - 
cticc.) Under the East India Company, the title 
of an official at the India House, who was re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Company’s cor- 
respondence. 

1779 Royal K calender 219 Examiner of India correspond- 
ence, S. Wilks. 1838 Gent. Mag. Aug. 219 The duties of 
his [J. Mill's] important office, that of Chief Examiner to 
the East India Company. >883 Encyd. Brit, XVI. 309 
The duty of the so-called examiners was to examine the let- 
ters of the agents of the Company in India, and to draft 
Instructions ut reply. The character of the Company's 
government was almost entirely dependent upon their 
abilities as statesmen. 

1 2 . One who examines or interrogates (an ac- 
cused person, a witness, etc.) ; one who conducts 
an official inquiry. Obs. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hem. V III. c. 14 If the same person so en* 
ditea. .do make suche prole as the aaied examiners, .shall 
thynke sufficients 1541 R. Copland Master to Exam. 
Laaartt Q [j. The examynera ought to enquyre of theym by 
the prymaiyfe causes or Jepry. 1557 Paynkll Barclays 
Jugurth 44 He was elects to he one of the examinours or 
coramysrioners to make inquisicton of thee# thre pointes 
rehersed. Halb Com. Law Eng. xil | 9 A crafty 
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Clerk, Commissioner, or Examiner, will make a Witness 
apeak what he truly never meant. i66s-6 J. Scott Ckr . 
L%fe (*747) III. 606 Nor did they {the Apostle*). .alter any 
one of them [Circumstances] upon different Examinations 
before different Examiners. 

b. spec . An officer, formerly of the Court of 
CHancery, now of the High Court of Justice, whose 
duty it is to take the depositions of witnesses when 
so directed by the court. Formerly more fully 
Examiner in Chancery . 

3. A person appointed to conduct an examina- 
tion of pupils, candidates for degrees, etc. 

1715 (See Examine 5). 1861 Times 39 Aug., To defeat 
cramming is the most useful.. art of the Examiner. 1886 
Ox/, Uhw. Calendar 56 An Examination, .conducted by the 
Regius Professor of Civil Law.. with three or four other 
Examiners. 

Hence Bxamlntrfthlp, the office of examiner. 

1880 in Webster Supp. ( s88i At Menu urn 14 May 653/3 It 
ought to make examinerships less the monopoly or resident 
tutors than they have been. 1885 Law Times 35 July 
337/1 Solicitors would not like to take paid examtnersnips 
on the terms suggested. 

Examining (egzxminiq), vbl. sb. [f. Ex- 
amine v . + -inoLj The action of the vb. Ex- 
amine, in various senses. 

ci*6 Chaucer Me lib, P 336 In the cxaniyuyng of lotire 
counseiloures. c 1460 Tmvndcy Myst, 103, I iny self shalle 
make examynyng. 1590 Sia J. Smyth Due, Weapons jo. I 
will now therefore proceed to the consideration and examin- 
ing of three most important things. 161s Brinsley L tut. 
Ltl . xxii. (1637) 357 This strict examining will he a good 
meanes to make them attentive. 1884 Tall Mall G. 3 Apr. 
6/i Unskilled examining is doing serious damage to the 
cause of education. 

attrib. 1793 Nelson 14 Feb. in Nicolas Otsp. (1845' I 
300 He must be in London before the 7th of March as that 
is the examining day. 

If Used gerundialiy with omission of in. 

18*5 Mrs. Pilkington Celebrity I. 323 During the time 
the wound was examining, Augustus worked himself up to 
a pitch of agony. 

Examining, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing‘-\] 
That examines ; appointed to examine. 

*3*3 Lett. R adcl iff c <4 James (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 333 The 
Bishop of Lincoln ordains, tiowerbank acts as examining 
chaplain. t868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. vi. 244 Oxford 
is mfv, with respect to its candidates for honouis, little 
more than an examining body. 

Hence Bxit'miniiLtfljr adv . , in an examining or 
scrutinizing manner ; s earchingly. 

iM Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vii. li, She still kept her hand 
in his, and looked at him examiningly. 1890 Cfuunb. Jrnl. 

4 Jan, 16/1 He looked at her so examiningly that she could 
not but pause. 

Examplar (cgzcrmplii), sb. N ow rare . F orms : 

5 ex&mplaire, -ayre, -eir, -ire, exawmplere, 
5-7 exampler, 6 - examplar. [a. OF. txamplaire , j 
txemplaire (see Exemplar), semi-leamed form of 
cssamplaire late L. exempldnum , f. exemplum 
Example sb. 

Now almost superseded by exemplar ; it is possible that 
some of the recent instances may be merely misprints.] 

1. A pattern, model ; a perfect specimen (of 
some quality) ; a person or thing to be imitated. 

<71430 Lydg. in Tot. Ret. 4 L. Poems 47 Moder of ihcsu, 
myrrour of chastite. .Trew examplire of verginite. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour D iij b, After thexamplayrc of his 
►.one. 1381 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 60 They . toke 
their examplar out of the dotages of the Gentiles. ? 1568 
E. Tilney Flower 0/ Friendship. A silent person is the i 
exampler of wisedome. 158a N. T. (Rhem.> Heb. ix. 33 It 
is necessarie therefore that the examplers of the caclestiaN 
be cleansed with these. *603 Daniel Panegyr. A’ing xxiii, 
There, great examplar ! prototypo of kings I 1794 Paley 
Evid. (1835) II. 311 He could no longer nave a living ex- 
emplar to copy from, i860 Thackeray Round . Papers . 
Nil nisi bonum 338 An examplar of goodness, probity, and 
pure life. 

f b. ? A deterrent example. Obs. 

[i|6o (see Examplar 

+ 2. A book of (moral) examples. Obs . rare- 1 . 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A u\ I tolde them that I wolde 
nake a book and an examplayre for my daughters. 

8 . + A copy, transcript {obs.). b. An exemplar 
(of a book), one of the * copies * of which the 
edition consists. 

1413 Lydo. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxix. (1859)63 Eucry good 
kytige is preised by the exampler [Kr. lexemplairc ), figure, 
sr atatua of his good condicion, and ktiowen therby, ryght 
is a man U knowen by his visage, c *47 %Tartenay Frol. 
131 That 1 ther take the exampleir wola Off a boke of his 
which that he had made, 197a W. Malim in Hakluyt Toy. 
[1599) II. t. isx With what paine and diligence, I referre me 
to them which are skilful! in the Italian tongue, or may the 
ktter fudge, if it please them to trie the same, casting 
wide this exampler. i860 A cademy 4 Sept. 163/1 Pamphlets 
axUting in unique cxamplars. 

f 4. A piece of needlework containing examples 
of stitches, etc. : see Sampler. Obs . 

1530 Palsgr. 317/3 Exampler for a woman to worke by, 
\temple. 1581 Rich Pky lotus 4 Rmelia(iZsS) *3 She might 
roe seeke out her examplers, and to peruse whiche woorkc 
would doe beste in a Ruffe. 

t Sza*mplar 9 a. Obs . Also 6 examplair. [ad. 
OF. exampmrt : see Exemplar a.] -Exemplary 
in various senses : a. Serving or fitted to serve as 
m example, pattern, or model ; b. ? Serving as a 
leterrent (auot 1560; bat this may be an instance 
of prcc. sb.;# 


i960 RollanoCW. Tenus 11. 819 To that fait [unchastity 
In a Vestal] is na grace, Bot cinlit quik, to the laif exumplair. 
1600 T. Fur HER BERT Offence 8 Wee ad therto his religious I 
lyfe, so examplar for all kynd of vertue. a 1631 Donnk 
I n Sd& Uohsk 1840) 26 Wash thyself in these three examplar 
baths of Christ*.* tears. 

Jlx&mpl&ry: see Exemplary. 

Example (cgzcrmp'l), sb. Forms : 4-6 ex- 
ample, exsaumple, 5-6 exaumple, -awrople, (5 
axampil, exaawmple, 6 exampul(l), 5-6 Sc. j 
exaim pie, exampill, -empill, 5- example, [a. i 
OF. example , txemple , a refashioning (after Lat.) j 
of earlier essample (see Abaumplr) L. txem- 
plum, f. exem^ eximPre to take out : see Ex km it. I 
The primary sense is thus ‘something taken out, a ! 
Sample, specimen'. The main Eng. senses arc J 
derived from Lat. through Fr. In the arrange- 
ment below the presumed logical order has been 
adopted in preference to the order in which the 
senses are recorded in Eng. See atso Ahaumpi.k, i 
Ens ample, Sample, which are ultimately the same 
word-] 

1. A typical instance; a fact, incident, quota- 
tion, etc. that illustrates, or forms a particular case 
of, a general principle, rule, state of things, etc. ; 
a person or thing that may be taken as an 11 initia- 
tion of a certain quality. Phrases, For, by way 
of, example ; formerly also (ellipt.) example in | 
same sense. 

1447 Bokknham Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 And to thy* ( 
manyfold of nature Exainqdy*, acordyth weel xcrypture. 
1538 Starkkv England 1. 1. 33 They see cxampully* of 
many and dyverse, wych wythout nrofyt had attemptyd ] 
the same. . *54 * Oust Pr. Masse 133 Example hi* reporting 
of the baptiimc wordes over himselve. . maketh nether bap- i 
tisme ne absolution, iui Arc. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 13 
Foure familiar exempTne* drawin fra the haly scripture. 
158 5 J as. I. Ess. Poesie ( Arb ) 61 As for exetnpill le man { 
not say Then feir nocht Nor heir ocht. x6n Biblk Tran si. 
Prtf. 2 Wee shall finde many the like examples. 1663 Gita* | 
HiKN Counsel 52 Eight pence difference, example, There 
goclh four load of Sand. *697 Dmyden .Encid bed. Wks. 
1887 XIV. 164 Can wc, for example, give the nraise of va- 
lour to a man who [etc.]. 179a Humk Ess. 4 'Treat. (1777) 

1. aio No criticism tan be instructive which . . is not full j 
of example* and illustration*. 184a W. Gkovk Carr, Phys . ( 
Forces fia, I might weary you with examples, showing that, | 
etc. i860 T yndali. Glai. 11. viii. 265 Almost all glacier* 1 
present examples of sucli (glacierl tables. 1875 Jowktt I 
Tlato (ed. 2) f. 273 A round, for example, is ‘a figure ’ and 1 
not simply * figure 1885 F. Temple Re/al. Retig. 4 Ac. j 
iii 69 Tnc will is to Science the first example of power. 

b. A problem framed to exemplify a rule in j 
arithmetic, mathematics, etc. ; an exercise. ] 

1674 Playford Skill Mus. ti. 96 Practice to play this Ex- ! 
ample of the Notes ascending and descending. 1847 Gtxm* 
win ( title ), A Collection of Problems and Example* adapted 
to the Elementary Course of Mathematic*. 1888 Wolsi »- n- ] 
holme (title Example* for Practice in the use of Seven- I 
figure Logarithms. j 

0. A specimen (of workmanship\ Also, a j 
* copy* of a book, etc. (now only with reference to { 
rarities'). I 

1530 Palikir. 217/2 F.xamplc of a boke, copie. a 1593 
A.hcham in Fleming Pauopl. Epist. *1576) 437, I have | 
sent examples (of ihis Epistle] to the Kingc* majestic, and 1 
the rest of that noble and gallant companie. 1578 I.yiic 
Podoens i. v. 1 1 Whiche a man shall finde described in some ( 
examples of Dioscorides. 1875 Forinum Majolica v.^ 48 
This F lorcntinc porcelain i* especially rare ; scarcely thirty 1 
examples l>eing known to exist. 1880 Daily News 2 Dec. 

5/3 A London l»ook*«ller lately disposed of an example for 
four shillings and sixpence. Motl. The gallery contains | 

several examples of this master. ! 

2. Logic. ** Gr. wapbbuy^a (Aristotle). The spe- j 
cies of argument in which the major premiss of 1 
a syllogism is assumed from a particular instance. 

a 1670 Hobbes Rhet, 1. ii. (1681) 3 An Example is a short 
Induction, and an Enthymeme a short Syllogixme. 1774 
Reii> Aristotle's Logic iv. f 7 Aristotle gives some observa- 
tions upon imperfect syllogism* ; such a*, .example, which 
is an imperfect induction, i860 Ahr. Thomson Laws Th. j 
349 The Example i* an argument which proves some thing , 
tone true in a particular case from another particular case. 
1879 Jowktt Plato (cd. 2) IV. 505 Example come* into use 
when we identify something unknown with that which i* 1 
known. | 

3. A signal instance of punishment intended to 1 

have a deterrent effect ; a warning, caution ; a 
person whose fate serves as a deterrent to others. 
Chiefly in phrases, + For, f in example , to make 
(a person , etc.) an example , <*/< example of [a , 
person ) ; also, to lake example. j 

138a Wycup Jude i. 7 Sodom and Goinor . . ben maad , 
ensaumple [v.r. exsaumple], sustenynge peyne of euerlast- | 
inge fijr. iu8 Hall Ckron. 304 Caused the lord Welle*. . 1 
to be beheaded there, to the terrible example of other, | 
which shal put their confidence in the promise of a prince, j 
1966 Grafton Ckron. 13x3 Hanged at Greenewlche . .lor rob. | 
lxries, in example of all other, c 199a Marlowe Massac. 1 
Paris 111. iv, All rebels under Heaven Shall take example by 
his punishment. 1999 Shams. Much Ado v. i. 333 An arrant 
knaue. .which 1 beseech your worship to correct your selfe, 
for the example of others. 1691 Star Ckamb. Cases (Cam- 
den) 76 Brought to the barre to be punished for example 
sake. 1669 Manley Grot / ms’ Low C. IVarres 389 Let these 
mens unhappy examples be a warning to others, tyn Ad- 
dison Sped. 16 f 3, I. .wilt not be provoked . . to make an 
Example of any particular Criminal 1793 Gocv. Moans > 


in Sparks L/e 4 MV#/, (1833) II. 388 The examples mo so 
striking and terrify inf that every individual tremble*. 1803 
Pic Nu No. 4 (18061 T. 140 They must be made un example 
of. 1817 Pollok Course T.%, Has he not gLcti at time* 
Example fierce of wrath and judgment Y 
4. A parallel case in the past ; also in phrase*, 
beyond, without example. 

ig)e pALfcGt. 917/a Example a symilitude of a thyng, e » • 
tmfie. 1999 Snake. John 111. iv. 13 Such temperate order in 
*0 fierce a course, Doth want Example. 1707 Frmnd Peter • 
borouis Cond. Sb. 50 A Discipline and Generosity without 
example. 1716 Buii.km Serm. Iv. 76 He was mild and 
gentle beyond Example. 1IS7 Pari. Deb. 305 'The demand 
Upon gunsmith* for every species of firc-artn* has been )>c- 
yond all former example. iSas Sitfc.Li.rv Hellas J’ref,, A 
spirit and a wisdom which hAs few example*. 

6 . A precedent appealed to, to justify or authorize 
any course of action, anh. or Obs. 

1909-10 A<t. 1 Hsu. TUI, <. 20 § 1 That thee* graunt/ 
be not lake in example to the Kyngc* of England fit t>mc 
to comine. t|9t Samlk Tacitus r Hist. «v. x. 1 1 *591 ) 188 
Hordeoniui* .Mganne a very ill example, that all letter* 
xent from abroade should be deliuercd to the nlanderd- 
Itcaier* of the Legion*. 1647-8 Coiokhl Davila's Hist, 
br ( 1678* 1 1 Katherine of Medici* ac< oiding to many Ex- 
amplcs of former times, pleaded the right . to assume . . 
the regency, itoo Tyrkm.i lint. Tug. II. 8*^ With a 
Saving Clause, that it should not he drawn into Example. 

0. A person's action or conduct regarded as an 
object of imitation ; often qualified by adjs. gooil, 
Inid, evil , etc. Phrase*, To give, leave , id an 
example. Also, a person whose conduct ought to 
be imitated ; a 4 pattern ' of excellence. 

138a Wyclik 1 Ttm. iv. 12 Be thou ciis.iumplc (?'. r . ex- 
saumple]of feithful men in word . in feith, in chastite. < 1460 
Foktfaclk Abs. 4 Lun. Mon. (1714) 10 They, by Example 
of Ncmbrqth, made them Realmys. 1470-89 Mai.ohv 
Arthur n. i, Gyuyng example to alle the Barons. < 1900 
Lancelot 3099 Neuer wc . myiht Have bet axampil than 
iflfith w* 3011c knycht. 1570 Axe ham Sl b olein. (Arh.) 66 
This Court also ncucr lacked many faire example*, for 
yong ientlcinen to folow. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (17 *9) 
185 Forc’d either to Imitate, or a* I do, to celebrate your 
F.xample. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1, He copies from hi* 
master Sylla well, And would the dire example far excell. 
1796 H. Hi ktkm St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1790) 111 . 588 Of 
tni* our own Country ought to set the example to th« Na- 
tions. 1853 Roman son Strut. Ser. 11. 241 You copy the 
outline ofa model : you imitate the spirit of an example. 
1870 Dickknm F. Drood viii, If you will t>et me that ex- 
ample, I promise to follow it. 

b. In generalized sense : Action or conduct that 
induces imitation; hence, ‘influence that disposes 
to imitation ’ (J.). 

„ «»• ' Frevika Earth. De P. R. 11. xvi. (1495) Cija/t 
The angel* take by ycftc and yeue forth by example. 1653 
Walton Angler 47 Well, you know what example is aide 
to do. 01660 Butler Rem (1759) I. 73 Example, that im- 
perious Dictator Of all that's good, or hud to human Na- 
ture. a 1709 J. Rch^erh 19 Serm. iv. (1735)70 Example is a 
Motive of a very prevailing Force on the Actions of Men. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace C Wk*. VIII. 196 Example is the 
school of mankind. 1871 Smiles Chareu, ii. (1876) 35 Ex- 
ample i* far more than precept. It is instruction in action. 

C. To lake example : to learn by, or copy, the 
example of another. Const. + at, by, + of. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 568 A gentil Maunciple was ther of 
a temple, Of which achatour* miuhten take exemplc. 1477 
Earl River* (Caxton) DicUt 86 Tie i» right happy that coil 
chastyse himself taking example by other. 1946 Udaii, 
ett. hr asm. Par. John >03 b, Ye shall take exaumple at 
me. *587 Mtrr. Mag., Porrex ix, Example take >oii 
Prince* of the land. 161s Cotor , F..\ emblairemeut, rx- 
einplnrily ; for others to follow, or to take example by. 
163a SnrRWoor>, 'Jo take example by, pa frontier. 

d. Of {bad) example ( •* L. malt exempli , Fr. de 
manvais txemple ). rare. 

i86jt M. Arnold Pit. in Criticism 66 Some people will 
say these arc little thing*; they arc not, they are of bud 
examplo. 

f 6 . A pattern, design to be copied. Obs. (A 
mere Latinism.) 

1939 Bible (Taverner) 1 Chron. xxvui. is Dauid gaue 
Salomon his son the puterne of the txir< h . and the example 
of that was in his tnynde. 1609 — (Douay) Num. viii. 4 Ac- 
cording to the example which our Lord shewed to Moyses, 
»o wrought he the cnndlesticke. 

% 7. An alleged designation for a company v of 
‘masters'). Oos-° 

M* Rk. St. Albans F vij a. A Kxnmple of inaixteri* 

8 . Comb., as exam pic -giver. 

1540 Covkrdale Fruttf. Lets. i. <*59J* R ivb, Before vs we 
haue an high perfect example giuer. 

Exam ple (egza*mp'l ), v. Also 5 exawmplyn, 

5 6 exaumple, 6 example, [f. prcc. sb. Cf. 
OF. ex emptier.] 

1 . leans. 'Fo exemplify ; to furnish a model or 
pattern of ; to find or give an example or instance 
of ; abo with sentence as obj. Obs . exc. in passive. 

c 1440 Proutp. Pan 9 . 144/3 Exawmplvn, ex ctuplc/Cco. c 1449 
Prco< K Repr. 452 For to exaumple b» hise dedis to othcre 
men the seid iii/ 1 principal governaunce. 1996 J* Heywood 
Spider 4 F. Ixxviii. ia8 My meaning . . last exampled by my 
fleeing with fii*e. t«o8 Chapman Iliad iv. 338 He examples 
till* With toiling, filce the worst, on foot. 1613 Shrri.kv 
Trav. Persia i^To example to other how much it pleaseth 
God to fauour good intention*. 1659 K. Terry Toy . E . 
India 218 Keeping to their old fashions exampled to them 
by their predecessors. 1799 Southey Joan of Arc vi. 34 1 
Exempting hardiest deeds, Salisbury struck down the foe. 
i8si Carlyle in Foreign Rev. IL ti6 Of an interest alto- 
gather peculiar, and not in this degree exampled in recent 
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literature. 1879 Morlev burke 89 Burke devoted himself to 
this duty witn ft fervid assiduity that has not ctten been 
exampled, and ha* never been surpassed. 

b. Of things : To Ire an example of. 

ttti A thtn.* urn June 840/1 Mr. Arnold quotes, as ex. 

ainpling Wordsworth at his highest, the single line, Will 110 
one tell me what she sings ? 

+ 2. To hold forth (a jrcreon) as an example. 
Also with out. Oh. 

>085 Fi hiiHSit l.ot>er's Progr. 11. iii, You are the |>at- 
t«rn of fair friendship, Exampled for your love. 1639 W. 
St t a i kk (luii.) Worthy Communicant 7 The stroke of 
God's displeasure ; of which Nadab and Abihu .. are ex. 
aiupled out for our warning. 1654 Gayton Pleat . Notts 
iv. xx. 368 Fortune had an intent to example him.. for his 
sufferings. 

f 3. To furnish an antecedent example or pre- 
cedent for ; to justify by precedents. Oos . 

. ,« 5*7 A Defence of the honorable Sentence and 

Execution of the Quccnc of Scot*, exempted with analo- 
gic 1588 Smaks, /,. L. L. 1. ii. i3i That 1 may example 
my digression by some mighty president. 1595 — John iv. 
in. 57 (This shall] prouc a deadly blood-shea but a ic*t, 
Exampled by this heynous spectacle. 

4. t ft* Of things : To serve as an example or 
warning to ( obs .). b. Of persons; To set an ex- 
ample to, instruct by example, rare . 

1591 Greene Art Conny.catch. 111. 35 Let the poore Cut- 
ler* mishap example others. 1631 Laud Seven Strut. ( 1651) 
And what a Kings Son may tear ne, when he is exampled 
by such a Father. 177* J. Woqlman Jml, x. (1840) 147 
Placing children, .where they may be likely to be exampled 
and instructed. 18x6 Coleridge State tut. Man. 11830) 315 
l'aught by God's word, exampled by God’s provicfence, 
commanded by God's law. *88* W. fc. Henley in Aca- 
demy 37 Auk. 156/1 Tlie pair settle quietly down . gene- 
rally exempting their friends and neighbours. 1883 E. Hal- 
1 our in Mag. Art Aug. 398 They. .example those whom 
they are engaged in teaching. 

to- intr. a. To serve as an example or warning, 
b. To quote an example. Obs. 

15 71 Hknkvson Mor. Fables 38 This suddaine death . . of 
this false Tod. examples exhortand foike to amend. 1599 
13 . Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, I will example unto you .* 
Your opponent makes entry as you are engaged with >our 
mistress. 

Hence Bxa'mpled ///. a., that is made an ex- 
ample. Exampling ppl. a., that sets an example. 

a 1617 13 . ) onson Underwoods, Epithal x, Search, Sun, 
and thou wilt find They are th' exampled Paire, and mir- 
rour of their kind. 1715-00 Porn Iliad vi. 75 A dreadful 
lesson of exampled fate, c 1611 Chavman Iliad iv. 337 Thy 
brave exampling hand Might double our young Grecian 
spirits. 

+ Exa mpleless, a . Obs. rare. Also 7 ex- 
amploaso. [f. Example sb. + -lews.] Without an 
example or precedent ; unexampled. 

1603 Flokio Montaigne 11 1. xii. (1633) 587 What is become 
of that . . wonderfull examplelesse example T 1803 13 . Jon- 
son Sejanut 11. iv, So examplcs-ve (r/V] and vnblam'd a life, 
A* that of the renown'd Gennanicus. 

Exampleship fegza-mp’l/ip). rare- 1 . [f. 
Example sb. + -ship.) The function of setting an 
example. 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVIII. 743 j Exaraplcship belong* to 
them (the queen on her throne, the father in hi* family, 
ctc-las a sort of heritage. 

+ Exa*mplify, v . Obs. rare - l . [f. Ex- prefix 1 
Amplify.] trans. = Amplify. 

1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer 111 », I will, as I sec cause, 
extenuate, or examplify Matter of Fact. 

Examplify, obs. form of Exemplify. 
Examply, var. of Exkmply v. Obs. 

Exan. 

1597 Gerard Herbal , Snppi. to Table F.ng. Names , 
Exan is Croswort, yet not our Cruciata . 

f Exangera-tion. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Ex- 
prefA r Anger v. 4 - *ation.] Provocation to anger. 

1031 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature xviii. 306 Instead 
of ho|ied Contentation : wee reape vexation, exangeration, 
distraction. It id, 307 They subject the Soule to exceeding 
divisions, distractions, exangerations and vexations. 

Exanguin, -guioua, -guous, etc.: see Exs-. 
t Ex*nffulout, a. Obs.-* [f. Ex- /r<r/fjrl 
+ L anguTus Angle + -ouh.] Without angles or 
comers. >790-8 in Bailey (folio \ 1775 in Ash, etc. 

t Exanimal, a. Obs.-* [ad. L. exanimal -is, 
f. ex- \ sec Ex-) + anitna breath. Cf. animal.] 
Lifeless, breathless. 1730 6 in Bailey (folio). 
Exanimate cksarnim<?t),/// a. [ad. L. 
ex animdt-us, pa. pplc. of exanimdre : see next.] 

1. Deprived of life, lifeless, dead ; rarely of an 

inorganic substance = Inanimate. 

1558 Hulolt, Exanimate or kylled, confect us. 1890 
Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 7 Ship*, which had been wrecked 
late, .stuck with carcases exanimate. >835 Swan Spec. M. 
ix. | x 1643) 469 Oftentimes by dust and knocks they 
(bears) are almost exanimate and without life. >804 J. 
Grahams Sabbath '1819) 33/3 The circling halo beam'd.. 
Upon that face, clothed in a smile benign, Though yet 
exanimate. 1848 Millsr First fmpr. ii. (1857) 83 It is a 
l£tn faction —a fossil . . an exanimate stone. 1858 Chamb, 
7ml. IX. 338 Thither, almost exanimate from fright.. was 
he conveyed 

b. Lifeless in appearance ; without respiration. 
16x9 R. Jones Serm in P he nix (1708) II, 490 They were 
exanimate , but whether that Fit held them onlv by way of 
Syncope, or (etc.]. 1837 Old Commodore l. 219 Exanimate, 


collapsed, the Commodore .. was .. lifted on board. 1849 
Lyttow Cox to ns xvm. viil, Squills again closed his eyes, 
and became exanimate. 

2. Deprived or destitute of animation or courage ; 
spiritless. 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 185 At whose 
fall the reside w became *0 hart el esse and exanimate that. . 
they were all slayne. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 253 Out of 
heart, crest-faln, exanimate. 17*8 Thomson Spring 1040 
The $rcy morn Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch 
Exanimate by love. # 1808 J. Barlow Columb. v. 8m Pole, 
curbed, exanimate, in dull despair. 1841 Frasers Mag . 
XXV. 217 The comparatively exanimate productions of a 
hundred moralists. 

Exanimate (egr-, ekaae-nimrit), v. rare in 
mod. use. Also 7 exanimat, [f. L. exanimal • 
ppl. stem of exanimdre to deprive of life, f. ex- 
out + anitna breath of life.] 

+ 1 . trans. a. To deprive of life ; to kill. b. 
To deprive of the appearance of life ; to render 
breathless or unconscious. Obs. 


*$93 13 . Barnes Parthenophil % P, Sotin. Ivi, Thy love, 
which doth each part exanimate. *6so Venner Via Recta 
(1650) 323 A Charcoal-fire will quickly exanimate you and 
cost you into a sowne. >857 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 34 
That they might exanimate . . all those whose life . . they 
envy or hate. 

D. fig. humorous. To knock the breath out of. 

1878 Fraser s Mag. XVI J. 738 Mr. Sayce has furnished 
enough grammatical details, not only to * flutter ' the Ary- 
ans, but to exanimate most believers in a grammar at all. 

+2. To deprive of courage or spirit ; to dis- 
hearten, dispirit. Oh. I 

1558 in Huloet. 1567 Dkant Horace' Epist . 11. i. Gvj, > 
These two doth much exanimate And strykes the hart full 1 
coulde. 1638 A. Read Chirurg. ii. 14 Ustion . . i* horrible 1 
to the . . apprehension ; for it doth in a manner exanimat 
cowardly persons. 1687 Flavkl Saint Indeed (1754) 141 I 
If it be attended. -witn buffering, it will exanimate and 
sink him. 2781-1800 in Bailey. 

Hence Exaniraated, Exa^imating ppl. adjs. 

1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 3 But our brave 
Hero, whom I now describe, Is none of that exanimated 
Tribe. 1607 TorsM.L Four fi Feasts (1673) 34* The old 
Magicians by reason of this exanimating property, did not 1 
a little glory in thebe beasts. 1 

Examination (eg*-, cksaemim^-Jan). [ad. L. • 
cx animat ion -cm , 11. of action f. exanimdre : see « 
Exanimate v ] + a. Deprivation of life {oh.). 

b. ‘Apparent death from swooning* [Syd. Soc. I 
Lex. 1884 ). C. Deprivation of spirits, dishearten- 
ing, discouragement. | 

a. *670 Maynwaking Vita Sana xvi. 148 Fear, .scatter- ' 
ing [the spirits] from the Fountain of Life, into the external 
part*, making a dissolution almost to exanimation. 

b. 1731-1800 Bailey, Exanimation . . a swooning or 
such a sinking of the Spirits a* is attended with the Loss of 
Sense for some time. 

0. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. 175 F.uery accent..ex- 

damation, indignation, .exanimation, exultation, fitly deli- 
uered, is, etc. 1635 Valentine Four $ea-Serm. 55 An 
exanimation of the mariners, .because of the greatnesse of 
the danger. 

I! Ex axximo (eks a* nimo\ [L. ex out of + 
anirno, abl. of animus soul.] Literally : From the 
soul ; hence, heartily, sincerely. 

x6ib Brinsley End. Lit. xviii. (1637) 224 To dispute, as 
if ex anirno in good earnest, with all contention and vche- 
inencie. 1848 Robertson in Life 1 . 101 As to the Church 
of England, I am her*, ex anirno. 

t Exanimous^ a. Oh.-° [f. L. exantm-is 
lifeless + -ous.] (See quot.) 

*730-8 Bailey (folio), Exanimous, without spirit or life, 
lienee in Johnson and in mod. Diets. 


t Exa nnual, a. Oh. rare- 1 . [App. f. Ex- 
prefix^ + Annual.] In Kxannual Roll : a roll 
kept at the Exchequer to which debts to the 
Crown presumed to be irrecoverable were trans- 
ferred, instead of being earned forward in the 
* Annual Roll * from vear to year. 

1850 Order Ci. 0/ Exchequer rin Hale Sheriffs Accompts 
(1683) 06 So much of the said Firmes as. .are become illevi- 
able, snail be.. conveyed out of the said annual Roll and 
Sheriffs Accompts into the exannual Roll of this Court. 

Ezannulate (cks» ni/ 7 Dt), a. Bot. [f. Kx- 
priv. + Annul- us + -atb^.J Having no annulus 
or ring round the sporangium, as certain ferns; 
opposed to Annulate. 

1B61 Bentley Bot . 369 Those in which the ring is absent 
arc sold to be exannulute. *880 Gray Struct. Bot. x. $ a. 
361 Not dehiscent, exannulate. 


t Ex&’nnulose, a. Zool. Obs. [f. Ex- priva- 
tive + Annul-ub + -ose.] Of certain invertebrate 
animals: Having a body not consisting of rings 
or ring-like segments. 

. >®3* Johnston in Pros. Berw. Nat. Club. 1 . 8 Communica- 
tions relating to the exannulose invertebrate tribes have 
been made as yet only by myself. 

Ezanthaloie (eksarnt&Dos). Min. [f. Gr. 

(see Exanthema) 4- £x-f salt 4- -ose. 
(First used in Fr. by Bcudant MiniraU (1833) II. 
47 * 0 ] (See quota.) 

* 8|7 R*. Allan Phillips * Min. 198 Exantholose. 1844 
Dana Mm. 321. 1868 Ibid. 637 Exanthaloss . . is a white 
efflorescence, such as results from the exposure to the air 
of glauber salt. t88e Watts Diet . Chtm . II. 613 Ex ant ha ♦ 
lose , native sulphate of sodium. 


Exanthftin (eksarnjem). Path. [Anglicised 
form of next] « next. 

1898 Blount Clossogr., Ex ant hemes, the Smoll-Pox, 
wheals or pushes in a mans skin, Measles. *86i Bumstead 
Vtn. DU. (1879) 737 The extensive superficial exanthema 
are peculiar to the first months of the disease. 1878 J^>. 
Bhistowe Th. Tract. Med, 390 1 *he term exanthem . . 
should be exclusively applied to the several eruptions which 
attend and characterise the infectious fevers. 

II Exanthema (eks&n)>/^ ma). PI. -ata. [late 
L., a. Gr. €(&v$rjpa eruption, f. l(a*$iny, f. Iff- out 
4 - foBiw to blossom, f. &v0ot blossom.] 

1. Path . An efflorescence, eruption, or rash such 
as takes place in measles, small -pox, etc. Also, 
a disease characterized by efflorescence ; an erup- 
tive disease. Chiefly //. 

>887 Phvs. Diet., Exanthemata, the small pox ore pus- 
tules, ana the measles spots which, etc. 1788 Smollett 
Trav. I. xxiv, 367 Some few persons of gross habits have 
.. been seized with putrid fevers, attended with exanthe- 
mata. *8o6 Med. Jml. XV. 383 Framboesia . , resembles 
variola and the other exanthemata. 1678 tr. WagneVs Gen. 
Pathol. 15 Certain febrile affections, especially the acute 
exanthemata. 

2. Bot. Blotches and eruptive excrescences on 
the surface of leaves. 

*888 in Treas. Bot. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Ezanthematic (eks» nj>/m«*tik), a. Path. 
[f. Gr. i(ay0r)fMT-, stem of l{6v0ijpa (sceprec.)4- 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
exanthema; eruptive. 

i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1969 E. A. Parkks Tract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3^ 106 Hospital gangrene is a precursor of ex- 
anthematic typhus. 

Ex&nthem&tolojgy (e ksa-njifmat^lod^i). [f. 

an prec. : see -LOOY.J The doctrine or study of 
the exanthemata ; a treatise on eruptive fevers. 

[1730-6 Bailey (folio). Ex anthem atologia, an account or 
trentise of eruptive fevers, the measles and small pox.] i860 
in Mayne Exp. Lex, 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Exanthematous (cks&nprmatos), a. [f. as 
prec. 4 - -ous.] Of, or pertaining to, or of the 
nature of an exanthema ; efflorescent. 

>755 Johnson, Exanthematous , pustulous ; efflorescent ; 
eruptive. 1780 Layakd Cattle D is temp, in Phil. Trans . 
LXX. 543 The contagion was not of the exanthenfljtous 
sort. 1830 Tom> Cycl. Anal. 1 . 439/1 In the exanthematous 
diseases, the blood partakes of the general disorder of the 
system. 1838 Penny Cycl X. 108/1 Fever is an essential 
element in exanthematous disease. 

Ezanthine (eksx*n)>oiiO. [f. Gr. k£av0-la V 
(see Exanthema) + -ink.] The Purree or Indian 
yellow of India. 1875 in Ure Diet. Arts. 
t Exa ntlate, a. Oh. rare- 1 , [ad. L. exant- 
lat-us , pa. pple. of exantldre : see Exantlate v ] 
Pumped out ; drained. 

*65* Biggh New Disp. P 81 Not yet exantlate and ex- 
hausted with generating and concocting. 

t Exa ntlate, v. Obi. [f. L. cxantldt- ppl. 
stem of exantldre to draw out (a liquid). 

The etymology of the L. word is disputed; some, relying 
on the variant spelling exanclare (which seems to be the 
better attested of the two), consider it to be f. ex - out 4 wi«- 
culus servant, so that the primary sense would be * to draw 
( water, etc.) as a servant/ Others regard the word as ad. Gr. 
cfarTAcu’ to pump out, empty (liquids), f. if out+airAo* 
hold of a ship. In any cose the fig. use of exantlare or 
exanclare for ‘ to endure to the uttermost ’ must have been 
suggested by the precisely similar use of the Gr. word ] 

1. trans. To draw out as from a well. 

C1650 Charleton cited by Blount Clossogr, (1656 j (cf. 
quot. 1650 s. v. Exantlationj. 

2. To waste away, spend, exhaust. Also reft. 
2660-3 Boyle Use/. Nat. Phil. 11. v, Acid or saline liquors, 

which . . soon coagulate, or exantlate themselves by work- 
ing, and thereby become unfit for future operations. *680 
— Scepl. Chem. 11 . 117 By time those seeds are Weori'd or 
Exantlatcd, or unable to Act their Parts, .any Longer. 

+ Exantla*tion. Oh. [f. prec. : see -ation,] 

1. The action of drawing out, as water from a 
well ; fig. only. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. t. v. 18 Truth which wise 
men say doth lye in a well, is not recoverable but by exant- 
I&tion. 1850 Charleton tr. Van Helmont's Delir, Catarrhs 
Pief. 7 A deplorable remora to the timely exantlation of 
Truth. 1704 Swift T. Tub Introd., To draw up by exant- 
lation or display by incision. 1731-1800 in Bailey ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

2. Exhaustion ; exhausted condition. 

1851 Biggs New Disp. 43 Most of them have annexed 
their own cruelties, .rot tennesse, exantlation of their powers. 

Exappendiculat* (e;ks»p«ndrkwi/t), a. 
Bot. [L Ex- prefix 1 + L. appendicul-a (Appen- 
dicli) 4 - -ate 2 .] Having no appen dicles or ap- 
pendages. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 48 Petals exappendiculate. 

E Zarate (eksfoit), a . Entom. [ad. L. ex- 
ardt-us, pa. pplc. of exardre ; see next v.] (See 
quot.) 

1870 Rolleston A him. Life 76 The chrysalis . . differs . . 
in being * free* or ‘ exarate'. # *886 — <ed. Jackson) 153 Of the 
first kind of pupa two varieties are distinguishable. In one 
the larval skin Is simply thrown off. It is known as incom- 
plete, exarmte or libera. . 

t Szarat8, V. Obs . TL L. txardt- ppl. stem 01 
exardre to plough up ; also, to trace characters on 
a waxen tablet,?, ex- out 4 - ardre to plough.] 
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BXA8PBRATBD. 


1. I rant. To dig or plongh up. 

in Blount G lottos? . 

2 . To write or note down. 

iM in Blount Glossogr, 1657 Rklvk Gmft Plea *30 God 
hath an observing eye over a Penitent, and doth exarate 
and can enumerate all hi* manifestations, 

Ex&Tfttion (eksdr^Jan). [ad. late L. exard- 
tion-em, n. of action f. exardre : see Exakatk 7 '.] 

1 1 . The action of ploughing. Obsr 0 

1658 96 in Phii.lm*x, 17*1-1800 m Bailey. 

2 . The action of tracing (characters) upon stone, 
or writing. Also cotter. a writing ; a composition ; 
rare in mod. use. 


1631 R. Byfikld Doctr, Sabb. 76 This pleadeth the neecs- 
sitie of. .their exaration, or drawing, as it were, with hix 
pencill on the Tables of stone. 1683 E. Hookkr Pro /. Ep . 
to Pontage's Mystic Div. 94 These exaration* of Ins Penn. 
1716 M. Davies A then. Brit . II. 387 The Whimsical Evara- 
lions of Socinus, Crellius, etc. 175310 Johnson. 1840 W. H. 
Morliy in Lane Arab. A r ts. (1841) III. 7^3 The story in 
the Persian MS. ..is written in three different hands. 
The first part . . has been apparently added since the evara- 
tion of the other two. 

t Exa roeate, v. Obs. rare - [irreg. f. Fa- 
prefix 1 + L. arce-rc to keep off h -atkTj tram. 
To hinder, prevent. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 256 It (aloes] takes away 
obstructions, exarccates putretude. 

Exarch (eksaak). Also 6 exarke. [ad. L. 
exarch-us, a. Gr. l(ap\os, in class. Gr. a leader, 
chief, f. to take the lead, f. (see Kx- 

prcfi.i) + &p\uv to begin, rule. In the post-clas- 
sical uses represented by the Eng. word, the prefix 
was perh. taken in the sense * out, sent out*.] 

1 . Under the Byzantine emperors, the governor 
of a distant province, as Africa or Italy ; in the 
latter case with title ‘ Exarch of Ravenna*. (The 
title was revived in the Holy Roman Empire : 
sec quot. 1751.) 

1388 A.LLKN A Union. 44 So did S. Gregory the first inoue 
Cenndius the Exarke, to make warrex against the heritikes. 
160* R. Johnson Kinrd. 4 Cotumw. (1603) 107 Ravenna, 
where some Emperors have kept their courts, and after them 
their Exarches or lieutenants. 1751 Chambers CycI. s.v,, 
The emperor Frederic created Heraclius . . exarch of the 
whdb kingdom of Burgundy. 1788 Gibbon Dec/. A- F. xli*. 
V. iso These remote provinces [Italy and Africa] required 
the presence of a supreme magistrate ; he was indifferently 
styled the exarch or the patrician. 283s tr. Sismondis l tat. 
Rep. i. ii Governed by a lieutenant of the Emperor of Con- 
Htantinople, under the title of exarch of the five cities of 
'Pentapolis. 1835 Mii.man Lat. Chr. (1864) II. lit. vii. 132 
The Exarch of Ravenna, the representative of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 187a E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 205 The 
Pope . . anointing . . Pepin and his two sons . . as Patricians 
of the Romans thus occupying the condition of the 
Exarch. 

2 . Eccl. In the Eastern Church, a title originally 
equivalent to ‘archbishop*, ‘metropolitan*, or 
‘patriarch’, which in early use were employed 
almost indiscriminately. Subsequently, ‘ a bishop 
having charge of a province, and next in rank to 
a patriarch * ( Catholic Diet .) ; also, a legate or de- 
puty of the patriarch, entrusted with some special 
charge or mission. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pot. vii. xvl. 42* In the council of 
Carthage, .it was decreed, that the bishop of the chief see 
should not be entitled the exarch of priests. *633 Pagitt 
Christianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 58 Gregorius Hicromonachus, the 
Patriarchal Exarch from Trapezunt. 1751 Chambers Cyct. 
s.v.. In 493 Sebas was established exarcn,or chief, of all the 
anchorets within the territory of Jerusalem. 1851 Hussey 
Papal Pouter ii. 74 Bishops or clergy should appeal from 
their metropolitan to the exarch of the Province. *877 
E. Venables in Diet. Chr. Biog. I. 288/1 He LBasil of 
Caesareia] was metropolitan of Cappadocia, and exarch of 
Pontu*. 1884 Arnold- Forster in Contempt Rev. Mar. 412 
The constitution of the Bulgarian Exarch by the Porte in 
*870. 

Hence Bxarchal a., of or pertaining to an 
exarch. 

183S Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. iv. ix. 414 The exarchal 
government from the first had only been powerful to tyran- 
nise and feeble to protect. 

Exarchate (e ksaik^t, eksauk/t). Also 6-7 
exarohat, -oat. [ad. late L. exarchdt-us , f. ex- 
arc hus : see Exarch. Cf. Fr. ex arc hat !\ 

1 . The office, dignity, or jurisdiction of an ex- 
arch, whether a. civil, or b. ecclesiastical. 

a. 136s Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 196 b. Longi- 
nus brought In a new name of dignitie, that is to witte, the 
exarchate of Italle. *633 Pagitt Christianogr. 259* After 
the overthrow of the Exarchat..the Romans began to be 
governed by . . the Poj>ea. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World 
v. ii. f ib, 469/3 Justinus tne second instituted the Ex- 
archate of Ravenna. *731 Chambers CycI. h. v. Exarch 
The exarchs subsisted about a hundred and eighty-five 
years, and ended in Eutychius ; under whose exarchate the 
city of Ravenna was taken by the Lombard king. 

b. 1876 Daily News 16 Dec. 5/6 A self-governed pro- 
vtnce«including the territory of the Bulgarian exarchate. 

2 . The province or territory governed by an ex- 
arch, whether a. civil, or b. ecclesiastical. 

a 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 117/1 Pipinus. .gaue. .to 
the said see of Rome, the exarchat or princedome of Ra- 
uenna. 1764 Gibbon Misc. Whs. (18141 V. 30 Pepin and 
Charlemagne, .gave the duchy of Rome and tne exarchate 
of Ravenna to tne pot»e*. 1881 I. Sheppard Fall Rome vi. 
314 The Byzantines still retained the exarchate, 


b. t 1877 E. Venables in Din. Chr. Biog. I. 290/2 He 
(Basil) was to be found in every part of his exarchate. 

Hence t Sxarchateaklp, Obs. 

1806 G. W(ooi>cockh] tr. 7 us tin's Hist. Mh vj a, lus. 
tinivs . . instituted the Kxnrchatship. 

t E xarohj. CM r.-» ff. K.xarci< + -v 3 j-prec. 

i«S 6 61 Blount Glaswgr., Fiarrhy, the chief place of 
dignity under the Emperor, the Lieutenancy of the Empire. 
1711 1800 in Bailky. 

Ex&reolate (cks,ar/*<Hrit), a. Dot. [f. Ex* 
prefix l + Ahkola 4 -atk^.] Unmarked by areola* ; 
not arcolate, 1868 in Treat. Bot. 

Ex&rill&t* (cks,ce ril^t), a. Dot. [f. Ex- prefix' 

+ L. arilLtts Aaih + -atk H.] Having no anl ; not 
arillate. 

1830 Linoi.ky Nat. Syst. Bot. 150 Corolla with a twisted 
estivation, exarillatc seeds. 

Exaria tate (cks,&rist^t), a. Dot. [f. F.x- 
prefix 1 + Ahinta + atf/A] Having no mista, 
awn, or beard ; not aristatc. 

18 66 in Treat. Hot. 1884 in Syd. Sac. Lei. 

Exartionlate (eka,aJti‘ki/HA), a. htt tom. 
[mod. f. Ex- prefi 1 + L. articul-m joint + -ate-. 
(Late L. had exarticuldtus in sense ‘ inarticulate*.)] 
Not jointed ; not consisting of two part*. 

1833 Kirby Hob. A- Inst. Amnt. II. xvi. 78 An elongated 
exarticulate base, representing the handle of a whip. 

Exartionlate (ek^aatikitfW, v. [f. as prec. | 
+ -atkT] tram, t a. ‘ To put out of joint ; dig- 
locate * (.Blount Glossogr . 1656-81), Obs. b. ‘To | 
remove a limb, or a part of a limb, at a joint* 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 

Exarticulation (eks^tikitfl^jan). [f. as 

prec. + -ATION.] 

fl. The putting (a limb) out of joint ; disloca- 
tion, luxation. Oh. 

1658 in Phillips. 17a! In Bailey ; whence in mod. Diets. 

2 . Amputation at a joint ; removal of a limb, 
or a part of a limb, at a joint. 

1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Exa*rtuat6r v. Obs~° [f. late L. exartudt- 
ppl. stem of exart udre (Carpcntier), f. ex- (see 
Ex- prefi') 4 artus joint : cf. Ahtuate.] 

1656-81 Biount Glossogr., Exartuate, to carve ns meat 
is carved, to quarter as tne hangman doth. 

t Exa'sper, v. Obs. [ad. (directly or through 
F. exasper-er) I.. ca asper-dre : see Exanpkhatk t>.] 

=> Exasperate v. 

*545 JoYE Eif. Dan. vii. 06 b, A lyon is a cruell beast yf 
he be exaspered. 1637 R. Uumphrfy ti. St. Ambrose i. 9 
Whosoever bee bee that exaspereth. 

Exasperate (egza*spor^t), /<!.///<•. and ppu a. 

I ad. L. exasperat’Us , pa. pple. of exasperate : sec 
EXASPERATE V .] 

t A, ba. pple . ; in various senses of the vb. Obs. 
1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (T549) 160 Wherwith thei beeyng 
exasperate . . wente vnto two gentilmen dwellyng hereby. 
1545 Raynold Byrth Manky tide 119 Yf it )>e so that the 
cough hauc exasper.it and made rough the tounge. 1585 
Lloyd Treat. Health H viij, Apply vnto the head l>eyng 
shauen : mustarde seed, & the skynne shalbc exasperate 
and the rewme dryed, 1603 Shakb. Macb. iil vi. 38 I'his 
report Hath so exasperate their King, that hee Prepares for 
some attempt of Warrc. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcel xiv. 
v. 8 This ri^or of his . . wa* much more exasperate by in- 
formation given of certain offensive crimes. 

B. ///. a . 

1 . Bot . Rough ; covered with short stiff points. 

1866 in Treat. Bot. 1884 in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

2 . — Exasperated 2 and 3. arch. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) II. an Some diseases would 
he more exasperat and angry. 1606 Shark. Tr. 4 CV. v. i. 

34 7 her. Do I curse thee? Pair. Why no.. Ther . No? 
wny art thou then exasperate? x6sa Bacon Hen. VII , 79 
Mutters grew more exasperate betweene the two kings of 
England and France. 1793 Southey *)oan 0/ Arc 11. 190 
To the exasperate patienc** of the foe (we opposed] Despe- 
rate endurance. 1834 Tail’s Mag. XXI. 167 He pours out 
the whole full flood, fiery and exasperate, of his emotions. 
1836 Mrs. Brownino Attr. Leigh iv. 177 Swallows whit It 
the exasperate dying year Sets spinning in black circles. 

Exasperate (egza ipcririt), V . Also 6-7 ex- 
ftaperat. [f. L. exasperat- ppl. stem of exasperate 
to roughen, irritate, f. ex- (see Ex- prefi.') 4* asper 
roughj 

1 1 . To make harsh or rugged ; to add harshness 
to (language, sounds, etc.) ; to render (laws) 
more severe. Obs . 

1999 Morley Introd. Mm. 177 Cadences bound with the 
fourth or seuenth . . being in long notes wilt exasperat the 
harmonic. 1634 H, R. Saleme Regim . 155 Nuts, exaspe- 
rate the voyce and make it like a Cranes voyce. 1643 Mil- 
ton Divorce 11. xvii, Not considering that the Law should 
be exasperated according to our estimation of the injury. 
1651 W. G. tr. CoweTs Inst. 264 So great hath been the 
bloody wickednesse of these times, that this Law hath been 
somewhat more exasperated. 160a Christ Exalted 99 Our 
Translators do rather mollifie, than exasperate, the word 
timeas . and say, Thou hAst aborted. 1769 Beattik On 
Churchill 87 Did hAte to vice exasperate thy style, No— 
Bufo match d the vilest of the vile. 

2 . To increase the fierceness or violence of ''a 
disease, pain, appetite, etc.). Now with mixed 
notion of 3, 4. 

1611 Cotgr., Aigrtm t any thing that encreases, or exaspe- 
rates, a disease, or sore, a 1677 11 arrow Sent/, in Beauties 


0/ B. (1846)59 Rubbing the sore doth tend to exasperate 
and inflame it. 1710 I. Fuu kr Pharm. h \ iemp. 197 All 
the other Symptoms will bees asperated by the tumult which 
Evacuations cause. 1783 F. Poll C hiring, U’ks, II. \n 
Scirrhus or cancer .. was exasperated, and made voise l>\ 
it. 1844 Pr|'.h< 01 r Afexit 0 (1874) II. 347 Two injuncs on 
the henu.one of which was so much exasperated by fatigue, 
189& Lvncii Theoph. Trinal v. 83 If we do not need the 
claim of the different appetites . we exasperate them. 

t b. To make more grievous or jiainful ; lo 
aggi&vate. Also, to represent ns worse; to cx- 
aggerate, magnify. Obs. 

1961 Daus tr. Bullinger on AP*. (1573! 36 He speaketh 
modestly, least by exasperating ouermuch the sinne and 
errour in the fayihfull, he should discourage them viterly. 
1391 Suvfntrr On Bar/as 1. vi. (1605) 167 Why didst thou 
. . Create i hesc harmcfull Beasts, which hut exast>ernte 
Our thorny life? 1646 Sir T. Brownf Pseud. Ep. vii. xvii. 
376 Judas .. having sinned beyond aggravation, and com- 
milted one villany which cannot l>e« exasperated by all 
other. 2631 Re/n/. U’otton. Not to exas|>erate the Case 
of my Lord of Southampton. 1681 Loud. Gas. No. 1625/1 
They of Liege do every day more and more exasperate 
things. 1750 Johnson Rambler No, 73 F 5 This visionary 
opulence . . exasperated our necessities. 

3 . To embitter, intensify (ill-feeling, passion, 
wickedness.) Now chiefly with mixed notion of 4. 
Also, in good sense : + To heighten (courage\ 

* 54 ®, V dam , etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ii. »6b, J hat . . the 
xngodlines of llct ode. might more and more be exasperated. 
1614 KALtn.it Hist, it otld II. iv. vii. | 1. 248 The Homan 
Dictator .to exasperate his souldiers courage, threw their 
owne enrigues amidst the enemies. 1677 Oiway Titus 4- 
Btrenicc 111. i, Why come you thus, ('exasperate my De. 
spair? 1773 Johnson in Boswell 1 May 1!. 107 The pride 
of a common man i* very little exa*t«raled by the supposed 
usurpation of an acknowledged superior. 1794 Pai.fy livid 
It. ix. 13(1817) 265 These feuds weie exasperated by the 
mutual persecutions of the Jews and Christians. 1833 
Prescott Philip II, I iv. vii. 490 His nstuially wild and 
headstrong temper was exasperated by disease, 

4 . To irritate (a person) ; to provoke to anger ; 
to enrnge, incense. Const, to, also to with itu 

1334 IMork Let. Marg. Roper Wks. 1429/2, I should, but 
further exasperate hys highnet. 1986 Jas. VI, in Ellis 
Orig, Lett . 1. 224 HI. 19 III shall persist in that course ye 
shall rather be exasperattet lo passionis in reading the 
uordis. i6«3 Shirley Traitor tv. 1, 1 did exasperate you 
to kill or murder hint. 1768 F RANKLIN ESS. Wks. 1840 11 . 
367 The poor are. .exasperated against the rich, and ex- 
cited to insurrections. 1773 Goldkm .S/oops to Conq. iv. 
Wks. (Glol>e) 670/1 You know my haslv temper^ and should 
not exasperate it. 1818 Scott Hrt. Mull, iv, The burghers 
. . were greatly exasperated at the unexpected respite 
1819 Shelley L ena 11. it, 37 Thus he is exasperated to ill, 
1867 Emerson Lett. 4- Sot. Aims, Progr. Culture Wks. 
(Bohn) III. aj6 In England the game laws . . exasperated 
the farmers to carry the Reform Bill. 

rtpl. Booroe, Brev. Health , Pref. 3 a, Exasperate not 
yoursclfc agaynste me for makynge of this lytle volume 
of Plmyckc. 1871 Smiles Charai. vi, (1876) 175 We shall 
not mend matters by exasperating ourselves against them. 

absol. 1606 G. W|ooi>cocKh) tr. Justin's Hitt, too a, 
Phillip exasperated what he could, toperswade the Etobans 
to ioyn warrc with him. 1614 Ralkioii Hist. World 11. 
254 Not knowing whether such a deniall might satisfie or 
exasperate. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Dcd , Those who ceased 
not to exasperate without cause, 
b. transfi. 

**54 R. Codrington tr. Justin's Hitt. 67 Injury on this 
side, and indignitie on the other side did exasperate their 
swords. 1863 Murivalk Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixiii. 30 The 
stream . . foams in a furious torrent, exasperated by the 
rocky ledges which at some points intercept its course. 

t 6. To irritate physically ; to render sore, 
chafe. 

153a H uloet, E xasperate, vlcero. 1610M akkham Master/, 
11. clxxiii. 494 Though it [myrrhl doth cleanse much, yet it 
doth not exasperate the arteries. t6at Vknnkr Tobacco 
(1650)411 Not sucking it with a sudden or strong attrac- 
tion : for then it will exasperate the wind* pipe, a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 105 The Mugil, being somewhat 
rough and hard-skinned, did more exasperate the gutts 
of such offenders. 

t 0 . intr. a. Of persons: To become enraged or 
incensed, Cf. 4. b. Of things: To become worse 
or more serious. Cf. 2 b. o. Of a disease, etc. : 
To increase in violence or severity. Cf. 2. Obs. 

163a J. Hayward tr. BiondCt Eromena 94 The more his 
external wounds healed, the more did hisunternall exaspe- 
rate and fret. f *645 Howkll Lett. (1650) II. 11. 18 Not- 
withstanding tliat matters began to exasperat more and 
more, .he would abate nothing. 1639 Hfylin Animadv in 
Fuller's Appeal (1840) 339 'Jbc University of Oxford fre- 
quently quarrelled and exasperated, upon slight occasions, 
a 1734 North Life J.d, Guildford 8j The Distemper 
exasperated, till it was manifest she could not last many 
Weeks. 

Exasperated (cgza spdrriUri ),///. a. [f.prec. 
+ -KD l.J 

1 . In various »cnscs of the vb. 

1611 Cotgr , A gad .. incensed, prouoked, exasperated. 
1660 Milton Fret Cemnrw. 424 We remain finally secure 
from the exasperated Regal Power. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4 Min. 3s Cows milk . . used as a gnrgarisme, helps 
the throat strafghtened by catarrhes, an<T the exasperated 
jawes. 1694 Phii i.ifb tr. Miltons Lett. State 29 July 1655 
Such exasperated Cruelties inflicted upon the Professors of 
the same Religion with our selves. 01714 Burnet Own 
Time (1823) I. 67 That raised the spirits of those that were 
already but too much exasDerated. 1756 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Ixtt. xcv. IV. 73 §he eloped one fair morning . . 
leaving her two daughters . . to the care of the exasperated 
marquis. 1873 Jowictt Plato (ed. 2) I. 009, I sfw that they 
were getting exasperated with one another. 
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b. Her. (See quot.) 

i * jo Robson Brit. Her, Ea as/cratcd, depicted in A fu» 
rious attitude. 

f 2 . ? Narrowed gradually to a point, tapered. 
1607 Torsi - ll SerfentsK 1653)674 If it were not for these 
hunches, it would dc so exasperated or extenuated toward 
the end like to the tail of & Rat or great Mouse. 

Hence Sxaaperatodly adv. t t Sxa'aparatod- 
neee, Obs - Exahper ation 3. 

187a Daily Nnos «6 Aug. .The others . . raged exasperatedly 
against him in their clubs. 1886 Mas. E. Mosknly Lady 
Valeria 11 . v. no Lord Altcar laughed again, but exaspe- 
latcdly. 1730 8 Bailky (folio), Ea asperaiedness, incensed* 
ness, the being exasperated. 1775 Asti, E xas/era ted ness . 

Bxasperater : see Exahperator. 

Exa sperating, vbl. sb . [f. Exasperate v. + 
-jng ij The action of the verb Exasperate. 

1611 Cotc.r., E a asfer at ion , an exasperation ; prouocation 
..exasperating, vexing 

Exasperating (cgzcrspcnritii)), ppl a , . [f. as 
prec. + -inu -.] That exasperates (in senses of vb.) ; 
exceedingly irritating or provoking. 

,11665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 344 A sin 
of « very exasperating nature. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants , 
Leet. vi. 290 Jalap, Mercury, and Daisy, have all of them 
that exasperating Tost in the Throat. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Fug. 111 . xvii. 4S8 An evidence of unmistakeable goodwill 
in revealing an exasperating secret. 1876 Black Mail cap V. 
vii. 59 Do you know what an exasperating girl you are ? 
Hence Bxa'aparatliiffly adv., in an exasperating 
manner ; provokingly. 

t8$t Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) I. 262 Stone presents himself 
with a most exasperatingly mysterious visage. 1884 Jul. 
Wedgwood in Content. Rev, Mar. 152 The most exospera* 
tingly unreadable stuff ever met with. 

Exasperation (egzasper^Jon). [ad. L. ex - 
asperdtidn-em , n. of action f. exasperdre : see Ex- 
asperate v.J 

1 . Of a disease, etc. : Increase of violence or 
malignity; exacerbation ; an instance of this. 

1633 Wotton Let. in Reliq. Wolf. (1672) 457 Judging, as 
of Patients in leavers, by the exasperation of the fits. 1671 
Salmon Syn. Med. 11. xfvi. 315 Shivering, and Exaspera- 
tion of the Feaver . . are not always to be accounted evil. 
i860 Emerson Cond. Life , Power Wks. (Bohn) II. 334 The 
ecstasies of devotion with the exasperations of debauchery. 
1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . The action of exasperating or provoking to 
anger ; embitteiing ; intense provocation ; an in- 
stance of this. Also, a cause or means of exas- 
perating. 

a 1631 Donne in Selections (1840) *8 Forbearing all . . ex- 
asperations by odious names of subdivision. 1676 Owen 
Worship of Cod 172 That he may take no occasion thereby 
for the exasperation of his own spirit. <**731 A'itrrbi rv 
( J- b Their ill usage and exasperations of him . disposed him 
to take liberty. 1861 Gro. Kliot Silas M. (1868) 26 He had 
made ties for himself which, .were a constant exasperation. 
8. The condition of being exasperated or intensely 
irritated ; exasperated feeling, violent passion or 
anger ; + an instance of this. 

1547 Boorde Intrtki. Knmul. xxxii (1870) 205 Saying . . 
that . . I wold set them by the fete . . wytn other wordcs I 
had to them of exaxperucyon. 16x2-5 Bi*. Hall Contempt. 
O. T. xix. iv, Neither the furious purposes of Ahaziah, nor 
the exasperations of a Je/ebel can hurt that prophet. 167a 
Owkn Evang, Lore 43 Divisions and Schisms, and mutual 
Exasperations among themselves, a 1716 South Seem. 
(1774) X. ix. 283 Perhaps, .it was a word extorted from him 
by tne exasperation 01 his spirits. 1817 Brntham Pari. 
Rtf. Catech. Introd. 56 Should the only remedy be refused 
land] oppression continue . . then it is not quiet sense that 
will speak, but exasperation. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. 
xviii. 13 The exasperation of the people with the English 
increased the cordiality with which he was received. 

+ 4 . Exaggeration (in a bad sense) ; ‘malignant 
representation * (J.). - Aggravation 5. Obs. rare . 

>648 Eikon Das. | 3. 12 An act which My enemies loaded 
with all the obloquies and exasperations they could. 1755 in 
Johnson ; whence 1818 in Todd. 

U 5 . Punningly , Misplaced ‘ aspiration ’. 

18^4 1 Cuthb. Bede* Verdant Green 11. ix. 80 With a foot- 
mntvs bow, and a footman's ^exasperation of his h's. 

Exasperative (egz<r*per*«tiv), a. [f. L. ex- 
asperdt - ppl. stem of ex asperd re (see Exasperate 
v.) ■+• -IVE.J of a nature to exasperate or irritate ; 
exasperating. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vti. iv, Maternity . . meets there 
with hunger-stricken Maternity, sympathetic, exasperative. 

Exaipsrator, -#r (egzasp^witan. [f. Exas- 
perate v. + -or, -ER 1 .] One who exasperates. 

163s Sherwood, An exasperater, agacenr. 175$ Johnson, 
Exasperate r. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . 1. v. v, Fat are your 
larders, .ye plotting exasperators of the Poor. 

Ex-a’spirate, v. nonce-wd. trans. To deprive 
of an aspirate or h. 

183a Blacfou. Mag. XXXII. 509 Everybody knows her 
(Medusa's] celebrated head of hair and that she herself was 
literally the first Wig. Hence the Whigs — for Medusa her- 
self was one, and head of that family ex-aspirated. 
Exaturate, -ed, -ation : see Exbaturatk, etc. 
t Exauctorate, pa.pple. and ppl. a. Obs . 
In 7 exauotorat. [ad. L. exauctordt-us , pa. nple. 
of exauetdrdre : see next.] Deprived of office ; 
divested of authority. 

1680 Hickes Spir. Popery 9 Saying, that Jesus Christ is 
quite cxairctorat and unkinged by it. 17*8 Wodrcnv Carr. 
(1843) II. 370 If we refuse to baptize in families, people will 
go to., the examtorate Episcopal clergy, and leave our 


communion. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv, 1 He (was) then in 
a point of trust and in point of power . . but after Wilson 
was cut down, it was a’ ower— he was clean exauctorate.' 

+ ExaU'Ctorate, v. Obs. Forms: 6-7 ex- 
authorate, 7 exauterate, -orat(e, 7-8 exaucto- 
rate. [f. L. exaite t drill - ppl. stem of ex and dr ate 
to dismiss from service, f. ex- (see Ex- pref. x ) + 
anctor Author.] 

1 . trans. ‘To dismiss from service’ (J.) ; to de- 
pose from office, deprive of authority or rank. 

16*3-6 Cockeram, Exauthorate , to put men of warre out 
of wages. 164a Jrr. Taylor Episc. Prefi, The first Bishop 
that was exauctorated was. .Prince, and Bishop of Geneva. 
1660 — Duct . Dnbit. 11. i. 264 God . . can punish and ex- 
authorate whom he please, and substitute others in their 
room. t66o Waterhouse Arms Arm. 7 Admitting a 
Plebeian coordinateness which in time ex-auctorated the 
Senate. 1676 W. Row Contn . Blaids Autobiog. xi. (1848) 
vj6 They diu exauctorate and depose the Protector Richard 
Cromwell. 17*6 Aylipfe Partrg. 291 Arius . , and other 
Arch-Hereticks. .were by the church treated with no other 
kind of Punishment than, .by cxauctorating and depriving 
them of their Degrees therein. 1731-1800 in Bailey. 

2 . To deprive (a law, etc.) of authority; to 
destroy the authority of. 

1593 Bilson G<n>t. Christ's Ch. 31 1 That men might see 
them (the new laws] before you exauthorate the oldc. 1606 
J. Hynd Eliosto Li lad . 51 The yron naturally cleaveth to 
the forcible Adamant, and nature can not be exauthorated. 
<11648 Ln. Herbert lien. VI 11 Ded. (1683) Aja, I hope 
they [defects] will not be so great or many, as to exaucto- 
rate the rest. 1679 S. Smith in Howell State Trials u8*6) 
VII. 587 He [the pope] exautorats, and invalidates their [the 
Scriptures’] divine original, and superintemlency. 

Hence Hxauctorated ppl. a. t Exauoto rating 

vbl. sb. 

x6a»-6a Heylyn Cosmogr. i. (1682) 239 Conferred on them 
all the Lands and Possessions of the exauterated Templcrs. 
c 1661 Argyle's Will in Hart. Misc. (1746) VIII. a 8/1 An 
ulms-house, for the entertaining of all antiquated, exau- 
thorated elders. 168a Evklyn in Pepys ' Diary VI. *41 
Pharaoh's exauctorated butler. 1785 Arnot Trials <1812) 
338 Letters of orders, .granted by an exauctorated Bishop. 
1648 Petit. Eastern Assoc. 1 The exautoratingr. and well 
neare the adnulling of our Parliament. 165a W. Sclatkr 
(J un.) Civil Mag. (1653) is Samsons, who would thus.. at- 
tempt the exauctoratinjj of Civill Magistracy. 

t Exauctora-tion. Obs. Also 7 exaut[h]o- 
ration, [as if ad. L. *exauc/drd/idn-cw t n. of action 
f. exauetdrdre: sec prcc. Cf. Fr. exauthoration 
(Cotgr.).l The action of 1 exauctorating \ 

1 . Discharge from military service. 

a 16 54 . Bp. J. Richardson Observ. Old Test. 327 (T.)No din* 
charge in that war . . no dismission from it, no vacation, or 
exauctoration. 17*5 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist . 17 th C. I. 11. ii. 
30 Degradation . . is founded on the Example of Military 
Exauctoration. 

2 . a. Deprivation of office or authority ; de- 
gradation. b. Abolition (of an office) ; annulling 
(of authority). 

x6as Donnk Serw. 3 Apr. 17 Exautorations and Excom- 
munications amongst the Bisnops. 1641 Heylin Help to 
Hist. (1671) 156 On the exauctoration of Bishop Heath, 
it was assigned .. to Master Hooper. 1651 Jut. Taylor 
Serm. /or year 1, xxi. 367 To protect and nourish those 
that will prove ministers of their [kings’] own exauctoration. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Ran. Whs. (1660) 308 Do not you think 
that those . . went somewhat too far.. in the exauthoration 
of Episcopal office and dignity. 1716 Ayliffe Pareig. 306 
Deposition, Degradation, or Exauctoration . .. is . . the re- 
moving of a Person from some Degree, Dignity, or Order 
in the Church. z8aa Mrs. E. Nathan Langreath II. 371, 

I would have used my influence to have averted your ex- 
auctoration. [Said by a person fond of pedantic language.] 
1834 Colbridce Lit . Rem. III. 207 Little did Taylor forscc 
that to indiscreet avowals like these, .the exauctorations of 
the Bishops . . would be in no small portion attributable. 

t Exau dible, a. Obs. [ad. L. exaudtbilts, f. 
exaudlre, (. ex - (see Ex- prtff) 4- attdtre to hear.] 
In senses of Latin : a. Able to be heard easily ; dis- 
tinctly audible, b. Hearing readily; giving ear 
to prayer. 

c 1430 tr. T. (} Kempis' /mil. 1. xxiv, Now W labour is 
fruytiul, H weping acceptable, W momyng exaudible. 1485 
Caxton St. Wenefr. 4 Most debonayr fader graunte to vs 
thy sonnes mckely besechyng the benyngne & cxaudyblc. 
f Ex&udi’tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. ex - 
audition- enc n. of action f. ex attdtre : see prcc.] 
The action of hearing effectually ; hearkening. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. vi. 228 The word inuocation 
is sometime veryfied vpon them . . and so exaudition like- 

wise. 

Exairgural, a. rare- 1 , [f. Ex- 4- the and ele- 
ment of Inaugural in imitation of that word.] 
Of a discourse : Delivered at the close of a term 
of office. 

1887 Eng. Hist. Rev. II . 358 Drawing comparisons be- 
tween the author of the inaugural and the author of the 
exaugural address. 

t Exau'gurate, V. Obs. [f. L. exaugurdt - 
ppl. stem oT exaugurdre to profane, f. ex- (see Ex- 
pref}) + augur Augur.] trans. a. To cancel the 
inauguration of ; to unhallow, make profane, b. 
To augur evil to. 

1600 Holland Livy i.lv.38 [Tarquin) determined to exaueu- 
ate and unhallow certain churches and chappels. # 165a 


giving him any Power over the High Priesthood itself. 
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He had no Power of Inaugurating, and therefore none of 
Exaugurating, 1721-1800 in Bailkv. 

t Rxaug -midon. Obs. [ad. L. txaugurAtiiti • 
em y n. of action f. exaugurdre ; see Exaugurate.] 
The action of unhallowing or making profane. 

1600 Holland Lwy i.lv, 38 The birds by signes. . alloired 
the exauguration and unnallowing of all other cels and 
chappeU. 1651 J. F[reake] A grippes'* Occ . Philos. 108 To 
these is added Exauguration, vis. when the rod fell out of 
the hand of the Augure. 1730 in Bailky (folio). >778 in Ash. 
Bxaumple, obs. form of Example. 
f Exaun. Obs. rare— 1 . [Meant to represent the 
pronunciation (fgzan) of Fr. exempt. Cf. Exon.] 
= Exempt sb. 

1678 Butler Hud. 111. Ii. 600 This comes of Breaking 
Covenants, And setting up Exaun* of Saints. 
Exausiastlck, var. f. Exousiastio, Obs. 
t Ex&trspicatft, v. Obs-° [app. f. Ex- 
pref. 1 privative 4- Auspicate. (L. had exauspiedre 
to take an augury.)] (See quots.) 

1623 6 Cockeram, F. x auspicate > to doe a thing vnluckily. 
1656 81 in Blount Glossogr. 1775 in Ash. 

+ Exauspioa-tion. Obs.-° [f. prec. vb. : see 
-ation.] An unlucky beginning of a thing. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Ash. 

Exauthorate, -ation, var. ff. Exauctorate, 
-ation, Obs. 

t Exauthorisft'tion. Obs. [f. next : see 
-ation.] The action of depriving of authority. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 1. | 5. 18 To eject, .the knowne in- 
Rtruments of that Papall Tyrannic . . without whose perfect 
exauthorization they could conceive no hope of injoying the 
Gospel and themselves. 

f Exau*thorise, v. Obs. In 6 -toryse. [f. Ex- 
4- Authorize.] trans. a. To depose from office, 
b. To deprive of authority ; = Exauctorate v. 

1546 Balk Eng. Votaries it. (1550) 93 The kynge made an 
acte, that men of the church commyttvnge offences notable, 
shulde be exautorysed or dysgraded by the byshon of the 
dyocese. 16x2 Skldrn in Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. Notes 272 
Sometimes animating the subject by censorious exauthonz- 
ing the Prince. 1620 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. vi. 5a The 
Icsuitcs endeauoring by all possible meancs to exauthorize 
him vnder hand. 1832 in Sherwood. 

+ ExbUTR©, V. Obs .— 0 [f. Ex- 4 - Burse$ cf. 
disburse . 1 trans . To disburse, or discharge. 

18477® 111 H ALL! WELL. 

Bxc&cate, -ation, var. ff. Excecate, -ation. 
Exoalcarate (eks,kjc lk&nf l t), a. [f. Ex- pri- 
vative 4* L. calcar spur 4 - -ate 2 .] « Ecalcaratk. 
1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ ExoaTceate, V. Obs. [f. L. exealcedt - ppl. 
stem of ex calcedre to take oft the shoes, f. ex- 4- 
calcetts a shoe.] trans. To take off the shoes of. 

1623 4 Cockeram, Excalc eat ty to put off ones shooes. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Excalceation y Among the Hebrews, .a 
widow, whom her husband’s brother refused to marry., 
might excalceate him. .and spit In his face. 

Hence ExoaTceftted ppl. a. 

1730-6 in Bailky (folioX 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ex- 
calc eat ion , The house of the person . . was, thenceforward, 
called, the house of the excalceated. 1831 m Webster. 

t Exoalcea’tion. Obs. [as if ad. L. +excal- 
ccdtidn-em , 11. of action f. excalcedre: see prec.] 
The action of taking or putting off the shoe, or 
shoes ; st>ec. among the Hebrews, the taking off of 
a shoe by a widow, from her husband’s next of 
kin, upon his refusal to marry her. 

1751 in Chambers Cycl. 1819 in Tautologies. 1876 Leisure 
Hour 155 Excalceation — that is the putting off tne shoes as 
a mark of worship or token of respect. 

+ Excalfa ction. Obs. rare. Also 7-8 ex- 
calef action, [ad. L. excalf action-em , n. of action 
f, exealfaedre to warm, heat, f. ex - (see Ex- Pref.^) 
4* calefactre to beat.] The action or fact of warm- 
ing ; calefaction. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 38 Apply it to a moist 
body lacking refrigeration, or to a cola boay wanting excal- 
faction. 1656 Blount Glossogr . , Excalfaction . 1721-1800 
Bailky, Excaltfaction . 1730-6 — (folio), Excalfaction. 

So f Bxoallk’etive a . , tending to warm ; warm- 
ing. f Xxoalfk ctory a. Also 8 exoalef-. ** prcc. 

1011 Cotgr.. Excafactify cxcalfactiuc ; heating, chafing, 
warming, soot Holland Pltny (1634) II. 303 The very 
filth from the waU of their, .places of wrestling, .(say they) 
[Greeks] hath a speciall cxcalfactory vertue. >790-6 Bailey 
( folio>, Excalfactory. 1775 Ash, Excalefactory . 
Excalibur (ekskje’libsi). Also 5 escolibourc, 
exoalaber, ©xoalybur, 7 escalibour, 9 oxoa* 
libar, -our. [a. OF. Escalibor (with mjmy variant 
spellings), corrupt form of Caliburn, in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth (11140) Caliburnus . 

The Welsh form in the Mabinogion is Caledvwlch, which 
has a resemblance, that cannot well be, accidental, to 
Caladbolgy the name of a famous sword in Irish legend. 
The Welsh and Irish forms do not correspond phonetically: 
the one or the other has probably undergone corruption. 
Prof. Rhys, taking the Irish form as the correct one. sug- 

S ists the translation * hard-belly ’, i. e. * voracious, and 
inks the Welsh form may have come from Breton.] 

The name of King Arthur’* sword. 

[c 1300 Merlin (Huth MS.) iox c, Saicies. .que l'espee est 
apielee par son droit non Escalibor.] * 14*0 Lf fforte 
Arth. 3448 Excalaber, my swerd good, c MS n Merlin vn. 

1 18 The right name [of the sword] was eloped Eacalibourc, 
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whiche is a name in ebrewe, that U to sey in englissh, kyt* 
tyn ge, Iren, tymber, and ateill. 1470-89 Malory Arthur 
v. Yiii, Kyng Arthur . . smote hvm ageyne with Excalibur 
that it clefte his hede. tm B. Jonson Ev, Man in Hum . 
ill. I, You talk of MorgUy, Excalibur, Durindatuu slag 
Scott Talism. xxvii, No sword on earth, ware it the Ex* 
caVbar of King Arthur, can cut that which opposes no 
steady resistance to the blow. 194a Tennyson Mortc 
d Art h. 103 King Arthur's sword, Excalibur. Wrought by 
the lonely maiden of the Lake. 

ExOM&b (eksktrmb), v. Sc. Law . [ad. med. 
L. excambiare : tee Exchange v.] trans. To 
exchange (land). Also abscl. 

sftag Charter Chat . /. in Stair Inst it. it. xiv. { 1 The 
present Proprietar of the Lands Excambed. *770 Act 10 
Geo, lit , c. 51 1 39 It shall and may be lawful for proprietors 
of entailed estates to excamb or make exchanges of land. 
1847-8 Act ii-i9 Viet. c. 36 § 5 It shall be lawful for any 
heir of entail . .in possession . .to excamb such estate, in whole 
,or In part. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VIII. 783 The power to 
excamb was gradually conferred on entailed proprietors. 

Hence Bxoambtd ppl a. Bxcamber [ + -eh 1 ], 
one who excambs, a party to excambion. 

1836 Act 6-7 Will. IV, c.ia | 4 marg . , Tenure of ev- 
camoed lands. s6ag Charter Chat. /. In Stair Instil, v. xiv. 
lx The Excamber and his Heirs should have Regress. 1861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. Excambion , This right to 
recur to the original property in case of eviction, is compe- 
tent to the original cxc&mber and his heirs. 

35 xo&*mbie, v. Sc. [var. of Excamb.] 

1808-80 in Jamieson. 

Excambion (ekskee-mbi/fo). Sc. Law. [ad. 
med.L. +txcambi 5 n-tm ( = excambium), f. excam bi- 
(ire: see Excamb.] Exchange or barter, spec, of land. 

[* *40 Sc. Acts Jas. V. 95 Feb. (1814) II. 366 And couitoalis 
b# kingis grace . . to geif for his gracis part of be said ex- 
cambium als raekle land, .as, etc.] 157a Setup ill Ball. 147 
Sic vane excambion can I not considder As marrow tratours 
and the trew togidder. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. CM. 
Scot. (1655) xoo He gave in excambion the lands of Cambo 
in the same parish. 17*4 Erskink Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 
X43 The grant, by wbicn the lands are exchanged, is ex- 
pressly satd to be an excambion. s86s W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. s.v., The land which he has received in excambion. 

t ExC&mbi*tion. Sc. Law. Obs . Tad. med. 
L. excam bitidn-cm , n. of action f. excamoire t f. ex- 
out + camlnre to exchange : cf. Change v.] = Ex- 
c am won. Const with. 

Contract at Kirkcudbright 15 Dec., The said Thomas 
. .dispones to the said Roger Kirkpatrick . . in excambition 
with the said Rogers part of the landis of Auchenflor foir- 
said, all and haile the saicbThomas tenements, landis, an- 
nualls and pertinents underwrytten. 

Ezcandescenoe (ekskaende'sens). [ad. L. 
ex candescenlia, recorded in fig. sense, nascent 
anger, passionateness, f. excandcsc-be to grow 
white-hot, kindle, glow, f. ex- (see Ex- prcf\) + 
candcscbe , inceptive of candcre to be white, shine : 
see -ence.] Heat, the state of growing hot. 

a. The action of bursting into a glow ; the con- 
dition of giving out a glowing heat ; a heated 
condition, fb. A state of violent anger ; passion. 

a. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comfit. vitl. 306 The excan- 
descence of the animal spirits, and the effervescence of the 
bloud..must be quieted. 1775 in Ash. 183s in Webster. 
*867 T. H. Dyer Pompeii xl. 4s Not in that state of excan. 
descence in which they would navo set fire to any thing. 

b. 1730-8 Bailey (folio). Ex candescence, great heat or 
wrath. 1773 in Ash, etc. 

+ Exoande sconcy. Obs. [f. as prec. : see 
-enoy.] a. The quality or state of growing hot ; 
an instance of the same. b. Anger, passion. 

T. Wright Passions 1. vt 36 In passions . . I could 
adde welnie eleven more ; as, mercy, .excandescenctc, envy, 
etc. *683 Salmon Doron Med. i. isp Causing a Distrac- 
tion and Excandescency. 1884 tr. Boosts Merc. Comfit, 
vm. 306 A Hypercatharsis . . drives the animal spirits into 
excandescencies, not easily appeased. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 
s8ee Mbs. E. Nathan Langreath II. 97s It raises my ex- 
candescency to listen to her. [Said by a lady who uses 
absurdly pedantic language.) 

Bxoftnde'scent, a. [ad. L. excandescent-cm, 
f. excandesctre to grow hot : see Exoandesobnce.] 
White-hot, glowing hot. 

183a in Webster ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Exeandidat*, <* Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. late 
L. excandid&t - ppl. stem of excandidd-re to whiten, 
f. ex- (see Ex- prefX) + candid -us white: see 
Candid, Candidate.] Whitened, made white. 

>560 Roll and Crt. Venus it. 399 Qubilk Montane [Cau- 
casus) la. .all excandidate With snawis fell, 
t ExOftXlt&'tion (eksk*nt<r»j3n). Obs. rare. 
C*d. L* * excant dtion-em, n. of action f. ex cantdre 
to bring out by enchantment, f. ex - out + cantdre 
to sing.] The action of removing (anything) by 
enchantment. 

Johnson 1755 explains the word as * disenchantment by a 
countercharm^ which may perh. be the sense In quot. 1580. 

Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 349 Which imagine that the 
mynde is eyther by incantation or excantation to bee ruled. 
ims Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxiii. 977 The Don . .inchanted 
In ms Cage, out of which there was no possibility of getting, 
but by tne power of a higher excantation. 1863 W. w. 
Story Roba di R. I. 97c This excantation of fruits was not 
the same as incantation. 

Bxoaniate (ektkftunJt), a. [ad. late L. ex- 
cam&t-us, t excamdre : see next.] Divested of 
flesh, or of a human body : opp. to incarnate , 

Von. III. 


s 8 S 0 Scars A than. in. i. 955 The Divine Word . . again 
becoming sxcamate, and ascending to a reunion with God. 

t Ixoamte, v. Obs . [f. late L. excamdt- 
ppl. stem of excamdre to deprive of flesh, f. ex- 
out + cam-em flesh.] 

1 . trusts. To strip off or remove the flesh or 
fleshy parts of. 

1648 Petty Advice to If art lib si The Mate [of the Chy- 
rurgeon] shall . . excamate bowels, artificially dry the 
Muscles^ &c. 1693 Phil, Teems. XVII. 077 The lateral 
Fins of it being excamated, are like the whole Arm. 1709 
Blair ibid. XXVII. 57 The time.. was taken up in excar- 
nating, boyling, and taking care of the Bones. 1735 in 
Johnson^ whence in mod. Diets. 

b. with reference to plants. 

1684 Evelyn Syha (1776) 189 If you sow them [Black 
Cherry stones] in beds immediately after they are excar- 
nated. 1871 Grew A not. Plants l i. | 95 This Seminal 
Root . . cannot be perfectly excamAted . . by the most accu- 
rate Hand, tyse Bradley Earn, Viet. s. v. Sendee. 

2 . intr. To lose flesh, grow lean. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon Diet, (ed, 3', Excamate. to grow 
lean naturally. 

Hence Exo&rnated ppl, a., Exoarnating vbl, sb. 

1730-8 Bailey (folio), Excamated. become lean, nothing 
but skin and bone. 1709 Blair in Phil. TTans. XXVI L 
94A Butcher . . assisted at tho Exes mating of the Bones. 

Exo&rnation (ckakam^jan). [n. of action 
f. prec. : see -ation.j 

1 . (See quot.) 

*847 Craig, Excarttation , in Anatomy, a method by which 
the blood-vessels are isolated after injection from tne parts 
among which they are inserted. The agents are putrefac- 
tion or immersion in an add. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

2 . a. Separation (^of the soul) from the body at 
death, b. Emeigence from corporeal form and 
conditions : opposed to incarnation. 

1858 Sears Athon. 11. xi. 940 HU (Christ s] resurrection U 
none other than hisexcamation, or nis emergence out of all 
natural conditions. Ibid, xil 351 That excarnation of man 
which, .makes him eternally the denizen of a spiritual world. 

+ Excarniflcate (ekskaini'fikrit), v. Obs. 
Also pa. pple. 6 exoarnifloat. [f. L. excamijie&t - 
ppl. stem of excamificd-re to tear to pieces, f. ex- 
intensive + carnificdrc to cut in pieces, f. carnifcx 
executioner: see Carnifex.] bans. a. To tor- 
ment, torture, rack. b. To do the office of an 
executioner upon. 

* 5 S 3“®7 Foxe A. *f M, (1796) 89/3 Benjamin the deacon. . 
was most miserable exeami ft cat, having twentie sharpe pricks 
of reeds thrust under his nails. 1811 Coryat Crudities 37 
I did euen excarnificate his [my horse's] sides with my often 
spurring. 18*3-6 Cockeram Excamij/lcate. to hang one. 
1884 H. More Myst, Iniq. xiii. 167 The racking and excar- 
nificating their bodies. 17*1-1800 Bailey Excamijicatt. 
to Butcher, to quarter, or cut one to pieces. 

Hence Xxo*: mlfloa-tion. [see -ation], the action 
of excarnificating or taking away the flesh. 

1730-8 in Bailey (folio). 1755 in Johnson ; whence in 
mod. Diets. 

t Exca rnotUI, a. Obs. rare- 1 , (f. Ex- priv. 
+ 1 >. cam-em (nom . card flesh *»• -ous; cF.Carnous.] 
Without flesh, fleshless. 

1688 A. Snapr Anat. Hotsc 11. ix. 89 He affirms them to 
be excarnotis or without flesh. 

Ex e&thedra : see Cathedra a. 

Excathedral fcksk&)>rdr&l), a. rare. [f. the 
L. phrase ex cathedra (see Cathedra) + -al. J Of- 
ficial, authoritative. 

x88o A. Mitchell Past in Present vL 143, I say this . . 
with a proper amount of ex-cathedral confidence. 

Hence BxoathrdralUliljr adv.. in an official 
manner, as if with authority. 

183* Rlackw, Mag.XXX. 133 Before we can understand 
any thing of Homer, it has been said ex-cathedralUhly, 
that we must study the manners of the heroic ages. 

t Exca*thedrate. V. Obs. rare . [f. the L. 
phrase ex cathedra (see Cathedra) + -ate 3 .] 
trans. a. To condemn authoritatively or ex cat he* 
dra. b. To remove from the cathedra ; to depose. 

1844 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings xiv. 133 Ergo In 
case of male-administration by the Pope, .why not excathe- 
drate him too? 1848 Herrick Hetptr. To Bp. 0/ Exeter. 
If l can Stand before you . . And never shew . . feare To see 
my lines cxcathedrated here. 

Exo&vat* (e*k skav^t ),///. a. [ad. L. excavdt- 
us , f. excavate : see next.] Hollowed out 

1371 Digger Pantom. 1. xvii. E iij, Water . . contained in 
these Welles, or in any other Regular excauate body. Ibid. 
in. iv. Q U b, Howe excauate or holowe tymber. . b measured. 
1848 Dana Zooph. 300 Cells excavate, many-rayed. 

Excavate (e*kak 4 vrit), v. [f. L. excavdt - ppl. 
stem of excavate to hollow out, f. ex- out + cavdre , 
f. cavus hollow : see Cave.] 

1 . trans. To make hollow by removing the in- 
side ; to make a hollow in, to hollow out ; to dig 
out (soil) leaving a hollow. Also, To excavate 
(something) into : to form into by hollowing. 

Now chiefly with reference to the removal of earth by 
digging ; the wider use tends to be felt at transf. from this. 

<899 A. M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Phystcke 95/a Take a 
sweetc and fragrant Apple, excavate the tame. >884 Evelyn 
KaL Hort. ( 1720) 189 Reserve it [Dung] for Use in some 
hard-bottom d snady Place, a little excavated. 17x3 Dkr- 
ham Phys.- Theol, (J.), Flat thecae, tome like hats, some 
like buttons, excavated in the middle. 1837 Whittock Bk. 
Trades (184*) 197 (Engineer) So much per cubic yard accord- 


ing to the nature of the soil to be excavated. 1893 Phillip* 
Rivers Vorhsh. vlli. 909 like ground b excavated in a cir- 
cular shape, so as to make a pit. t868 Dickknr Re/r, 
Pieces 117 The foot of the cliff Is excavated into a cavern. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 4sViola tricolor, .stigma capitate, 
excavated. Heartsease or Pansy, 

2. To form or make (a hole, channel, etc.) by 
hollowing out. 

*•38 Bird Nat. Phil. 933 If a cavity be excavated at 
this point. 1850 Lykll 2nd Visit U. S. II. 399 One of 
them began to excavate a hole, and soon entirely disap- 
peared under ground. 1873 Mivamt Eltm, Anat. U. 50 
The canal, .excavated inside the neural arches. 

3. To uncover or lay bare by digging; to un- 
earth. Also fig. 

1840 Penny Cyu. XVIII. 381/t About a fourth part of the 
city [Pompeii] along the western side of the walls has been 
excavated. 1844 Mem. Babylonian fees* 11 . 61 In exca- 
vating the tomb, a slab has been left about two feet six 
inches high. 1864 Burton Siot Abr. II. i. 80 A Scotsman 
. .excavated by the labours of the indefatigable Dr. M'Crie. 

4. To get out by digging. 

184ft W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. x. (1879) aao It seems 
to be as yet an unproved opinion that copper was found and 
excavated in thb place. 1833 Kane 6 rinnell Exp. xl. 
(*836) 363 Pulpaceous material which he had excavated 
from the ice. 

Ilence B xeavated ppl. a . ; Excavating vbl. sb. 
(also altrib.) 

*889 A. M. tr. GabclhoueVs Bk, Physuke 111/9 An exca- 
vated® peece of woode. 1864 Evelyn Ace. Atrhit. 130 
Striae* . . are those excavated Channells by our Workmen 
calld Fluting* and Groove*. 1801 T. [Hale] Act. New 
Invent. 134 We come to hollowing or excavating of our 
Logg. 171a Black more Creation v. 740 Deep Cates . . 
Which . . wrought with endless Toil, Ran thro' tne faithless 
excavated Soil. 1847 Disraeli Tam red v 1. iii, Thb opened 
Into a covered and excavated way. 1899 H. Spencf r Princ. 
Psychol. (1870) 1 . v. ii. 516 The . . excavating power of the 
current. 

Excavation (ckak&v^ Jan). [(? a. F. excava- 
tions ad. L. excavation - cm , n. of action f. excavdre : 
see Kxcavate.] The action of excavating. 

1. The action or proccsg of digging out a hollow 
or hollows in (the earth, etc.) ; an Instance of the 
same ; the result or extent of the orocess. 

1611 in Cotgr. s. v. Excavation . t6««-6 hi Cockeram. 
1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. *09 This excavation of 
the Terrestrial Body, or elevation of other part* thereof 
whereby the water subsided. 1791 Chambers Cyd. «.v., 
The excavation of the foundations of a building . . is settled, 
by Palladio, at a sixth part of the height of the whole build- 
ing. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 80 The utter separation of 
both continents was most probably the effect of excavutions 
by volcanoes. t88i Lykll Antiq. Man 35 All the remain* 
of organic bodies Tound during the excavation* belonged 
to living species. 1878 Huxlky Physiogr. 134 The amount 
of excavation which can be wrought, .by means of running 
water. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. I. 38/3 Digging out the 
hollows for cellars, &c.. .1* called the excavation. 

2. concr. An excavated space ; & cavity or hollow. 

1779-81 Johnson L. P.. PopeVIVn. IV. 45 Pope's excavn- 

tion was requisite as an entrance to bis garden. 1783 Phil. 
Trans. LXXI 1 I. 145 All spots .. which consist of a dark 
nucleus, and surrounding umbra, are excavations in the 
luminous matter of the sun. 1848 W. II. Bartlftt Egypt 
to Pal. xxiv. (1879) 489 The wine-press was an oblong ex- 
cavation in the rock. 1893 Kane G rinnell Exp. App. (1856) 
550 All great peninsulas . Tnave an excavation or bend inward 
on their westward side. 

3. The process of laying bare by excavating ; an 
unearthing; in quot.^r. 

1884 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 73 The excavation of state 
papers has thrown [light] on the vast designs of, etc. 

Excavator (e ksk&vritai). [f. Excavate v . + 
•or ; cf. F, excavatcur .] 

1. One who excavates : a. gen. (Const, of), b. 
spec. A labourer employed to dig out earth. 

1819 ITodd refers to an advertisement of Jan. 3J. 1837 
Whittock Bk. Trades (1843) 107 (Engineer) To the ‘exca- 
vators ', as they are called, the digging is let. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey vl, So the Excavator's House of Call had sprung up 
from a beer shop. 1880 Echo 18 Sept. 3/4 A number of ex- 
cavators were engaged upon the foundations for a block of 
model dwellings. 188* Century XXV. 303 A more thorough 
and comprehensive sifting of the Assos ruins by the same 
able excavator. 

C. Said of inanimate agents. 

1870 Emerson Soc. \ Split . , farming Wk*. (Bohn) III. 59 
The railroad dirt-cars are good excavators. 1870 Echo 
xo Jan., Such is the testimony of Mr. Peach to the power 
of ocean os an excavator. 

2. spec. a. A machine for digging out earth, etc. 
b. An instrument for removing the carious parts 
in a tooth previous to filling. 

*•64 In Webster. <874 Knight Did. Meek. 1 . 814/1 The 
excavator is mounted on a carriage which traverses on a 
temporary track. 1884 ^yd. Soc. Lex. % Dental Excavator. 
Hence Szoavatorlal (eks|ksev&td«*ri&l), a., per- 
taining to excavation, or to the work of the ex- 
cavator. Sxoavat otf (eksikse-v&uri), a. « prre. 

1849 Freeman Archil. 80 Egyptian and Indian architec- 
ture are two separate products of the excavatory process. 
s®99 Eraser's Mag. LI. 971 A long list of brilliant excava- 
torutl successes. 1887 Ruskin Prmtertta II. x. 358 , 1 got 
no outlet . . for my excavatory fancy. 

ExCftVI (ekstk£t*v), v. rare. [ad. L. excavdre : 
see Excavatx. Cf. F. ex caver.] t a. trans. To 
scoop or hollow out (obs.). b. absol. carry 
on excavations (rare.) 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 3 Some bones are smal, but 
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EXCBCATE. 


EXCEEDINGLY. 


notably ex caned, as of the lingers. i6ajH$ in Cockeram. 
s ®i4 Trans, Victoria Inst. 243 Jn some of which files we 
have been allowed to cxuive. 

Bxoeade, obs. form of Exceed. 

+ Bxorcate, pa- //*• nndpf/.a. Obs. [ad. I.. 
exeteedt-us blinded : see next.] Blinded, deprived 
of sight (in qnots. fig.). 

s 06 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153*) »49 b| Yf the lewes dvd 
sice hym, they shold be excecate & blynded, & *0 lesc the 
true layth. 153$ Goodly Primer (1834 » 93 Lighten our 
minds excecateTO Lord, our consolation. 1557 Paynel 
lian iay's Jururth Bj, Man . . is cxcecate by ambicton and 
tlesyrc of lordship. 

t Exco cate, v. Obs. Also 6 execute, 7 ex- 
OfiBoate. [f. L. excsecdF ppl. stem of excxcdre to 
make blind, f. ex - (see Ex- pref.') + cxc-us blind.] 
t rans. To make blind, to blind, lit. and Jig. 

71540 in Hall Chron. (1548) 346 a, That the people of Scot* 
lande . . is vtterly execated and blinded, iota R. C. Table 
Alph. (ed 3). E-tcstt ate, to make blinde. s6 63 G. Havers 
/’. della Valle's Trav. E. India 39 He caus'd his eyes to be 
sew'd up. ,to the end to deprive him of sight without excac* 
eating him. 17*1-1800 Hailey, Excecate. 

Hence Exoeo&ted ppl. a. 

1550 Hale A pot. 19 To make Sathan apere the Aungell of 
lyghtc to the excecated worlde. 

Sxoeoation (eks/k^/on) Obs. or arch. Also 
6-7exoceo-,7-9exe»oation. [f. prec. : see-ATioN.] 
1. The action of putting out tne eyes; punish- 
ment by blinding ; also, an instance of the same ; 
the state or fact of being blinded. 

1613 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 161 He committed these 
barbarous examples of cruelty by excaccations and miser- 
able dismembering the people. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
III. 95 God .. punished Klyma*, tne Sorcerer, with cor- 
poral Excccation. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 18*7 Sir H. Taylor 
/. Comnenns in. v, Death, Not excaecation, if the thought 
of that Calls up these looks of horror. 

+ 2. Jig. Tne action of blinding mentally or spi- 
ritually ; the condition of being mentally blinded. 

1519 Frith Antithesis <18^9)317 This excavation .. God 
hath sent into the world for sin. 1588 Allfn A dm oh. 26 
The state of kinge Pharao his obduration and excccation in 
wilfull wickedness. 1611 H. Sydenham Serin. Jacob % Esau 
J 16261 30 God doth concurre to the excaccation and harden- 
ingbotn of the mindeand heart. 1640 Hr. Reynolds Pas - 
sions viii. 65 This Deceit and Excccation is a proper worke 
of Passion. 

Excedt e, obs. form of Exceed. 

Excedandlye, obs. Sc. form of Exceedingly. 
t Exce'dent. Obs. rare. [ad. L. excedent -cm, 
pr. pplc. of excedhe : see Exceed.] a. adj. used 
absol. That which exceeds, b. sb. [after Fr. ex- 
cldant] The portion or Quantity in excess ; excess. 

1654-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 11. 90 The first excesxe 
and defect is in two, in the excedent and the deficient. 1811 
J. Black tr, Humboldt's Polit. Ess. I. 108 'The popula- 
tion would double in . . two hundred and fourteen years, if 
no war. .were to diminish the Annual excedent of the births. 

Exceed (eks/'d), v. Also 4-6 excede, 6 ex- 
ceade, -oed, 6-7 exoeede. [ME. exceden , ad. F. 
exMer, ad. L. exced-Ire to go out, exceed, etc., f. 
e.x- out + entire to go. 

The trans. use, somewhat rare in Latin, is the only one 
preserved in the Romanic langs. In Eng. the intr. senses 
appear to be developed from the transitive.] 
f 1. trans. To pass out of (boundaries, etc.) ; to 
transcend the limits of; to proceed beyond (a 
specified point). Also, rarely, to project beyond. 
Obs. or arch. 


1 1837 Decree Star Chamb. f 37 in Milton A reop. ( Arb. ) 31 
Prouided, that they exceede not the number of fours. 1719 
, Butler Serm, Wks. 1874 II. 15 The caret and disappoint- 
1 ments of ambition for the most part far exceed the satlsfac- 
| tions of it. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds t (*847) I. 15 The 
j male (Merlin] scarcely exceeding the size of a Blackbird. 
1 i8ei Shelley Rfipsych . i8x If you divide pleasure and love 
and thought. Each part exceeds the whole. 1848 Macaulay 
I Hist. Eng. I. 430 Boys and girls . . created wealth exceed- 
ing what was necessary for their own subsistence by twelve 
thousand pounds a year. 

b. To be too great for ; to surpass, overtask. 
1396 SriNSER F. Q. vi. til 51 Such chauncee oft exceed all 
humaine thought 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. EHm. 1. 9 
Such grief. . as did exceede all consolation. 3735 Por* 
I Prol. Sat. 16 To be grave, exceeds all Pow’r of face, 1763 
Bp. Law Theory of Reltg. t. (ed. $) xi note y Perhaps it exceeds 
the power of human understanding to decide where mechan- 
ism ends. 

3. To surpass, outdo ; to be superior to. Now 
chiefly const, in ; formerly y<?r, of. 
c 1413 Wymtoun Cron. v. ix. 779 A Dochter . .Dat excedyt of 
Bewte All he Ladys of hat Cuntre. c 1300 Lancelot 1173 
O knycht . .Whois manhed can al othenx to exced. 1353 
Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 23 They exceade all other 
men in bignesse of bodie. 164s Wilkins Math. Magick 
1. ix. (1648) 60 This latter engine does so far exceed all other 
contrivances to this purpose. 1633 Walton Angler i. ao In 
that Psalm, .the Prophet David seems even to exceed him- 
self, 1733 Pope Ef. Lady 170 She. .Observes how much a 
Chintz exceeds Mohair. <11845 Hood Stag-eyed Lady i, 
There was one (act) in pity might exceed The sack of Troy. 

I 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ix, Some poor girl whose heart is 
1 set On one whose rank exceeds her own. 

1 f 4. intr . To pass the bounds of propriety ; to 
| go too far ; to break out. Obs. 

I c 1470 Hknry Wallace 11 1. 293 Thow excedis to that knycht 
1 Fcr mayr be treuth than it is ony rycht. 1596 Pilgr, Per/. 

I (W. de \V. 1531) 303 b, The tyrauntes began more outragy- 
ously to excede in all fury and woodnes. 1611 Bihi.e Job 
1 xxxvi. 9 Then he sheweth them their work, and their trans- 
gressions that they have exceeded. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Colder 48 His Subjects will exceed . .in some vitious Liberty, 
to abate their gnefe. 1758 S. Havward Serm . xvii. 543 
Vou cannot possibly exceed in your love to him. 

b. To pass the limits of truth ; to exaggerate, 
1717 Berkeley Tour Italy *\ May Wks. IV. 543 Said to 
contain about 4000 souls. They seem to exceed in the num- 
bers of this town. 1815 T. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) L 
| iii. 71, I believe 1 exceed when I say there were 200 persons 
| assembled. 

5. To be preeminent, whether in a good or bad 
sense ; to bear the palm ; to be greater or better 
than, surpass others ; to preponderate. + To 
exceed above : « sense 3 . 

148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 56 Aboue alle thyng that 
may lie conccyued of any manoys mynde, hyt exccdeth of 
cruel nes and dedly tormenting. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xi. iv, Phebus above all stem:* in lyght..Dothe exceede. 

1 1503 Shaks. Lucr. 939 The guilt being great, the fear doth 
| still exceed. 1590 — Much Ado 111. iv. 17 Marg. I saw the 
I Dutchesse of Milfaines gowne. Her. O that exceedes they 
1 say. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xi. 48 An Emulation of who 
shall exceed in benefiting. 1654 Ashmolk Chym. Collect. 
21 One of the Contraries exceeding destroies the rest. 
1674 Drydrn State 0/ Innocence v. i, Justice must punish 
the rebellious deed ; Yet punish so, as pity shall exceed. 
1875 Iowett Plato (cd. 2) V. 76 Men always choose the life 
which exceeds in pleasure. 

b. To abound, teem with. 

1604 Capt Smith Virginia 11. 33 The river exceedeth with 
abundance of fish. 

6 . Chiefly in Cambridge use: To have more 
than usual at a meal ; to have extra or holiday 
fare. Cf. Exceeding 2 a. Also of the * com- 


c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. v. 160 Wit and ymaginacioun 
ne mowen nat strecchen . . hem self to knowynge of vniuer- 
salite for hat ]>e knowyng of hem ne may exceden . . )>e 
bodyly figure. 14*3 Lydg, Pilgr. Senvle iv. xxiii. (1483)69 
That tyre.. exccdeth nought thyneowne subtyle oersone ne 
in dedelv bodyes this fyre hath no power. 1653-00 Stanley 
Hist. C Haiti. Philos. (1701)1/1 But the Philosophy of the 1 
Chaldseans, exceeded the Bounds of their Country, and dif- 
fused it self into Persia. 1700 P entity Iv- Archives 1 . 135, 1 
am to Complain of one Capt. Harford, who has exceeded all 
bound*. 171a J. Jamks tr. Le Blonds Gardetiing 155 Un- 
cover the Clod, and trim the straggling Roots that exceed 
it. Ibid. 207 Bury them, .so that they may a little exceed 
the Surface of the Wall on both Sides. 1774 I. Bryant 
Mythol. I, p. xii, The Egyptian accounts exceed not only I 
the times of the Deluge, out the *ra of the world. 1788 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) IL 37°» 1 ,- •shall pursue the course 
of the Rhine as far as the roads will permit me, not exceed- 
ing Strasburg. 186a G. C. Lewis Astron. Ancients m 
note , Cleomcdes lays it down that the planets never exceed 
the zodiac 1 

t b. To transgress (a law\ Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 984 Lust of love exccdeth lawe. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 360 Laws respecting their in- j 
crease, .which cannot be exceeded. 


o. To go beyond, do more than is warranted 
by (a privilege, right, commission, etc.). 

* 54 * Den. VIII Declar. Scots 195 Liberty was gyuen to 
the ambassadour* to excede their commission. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4 C 7 . m. viii. 4 Do not exceede The Prescript of this 
St route 1883 Law Rep. Q. Bench XI. 59$ The defendant 
by uttering the words complained of exceeded his privilege 
as an advocate. 1891 Ibid. Wkly. N otes 72/a The arbitrators 
had exceeded their jurisdiction in awarding that the ap- 
plicant should pay the costs. 

2. To be greater than. Const, by. 

/ *88* Chaucer Astro i. 11. f 23 Rikne how many* degrees 
that the fi^t altitude of A excede th his seconde altitude. 
< 1460 Fortfscuk Abs. 4 Hm. Mon. (1714) 47 He may 
esteme what numc thay (charges! be not like to excede. 


inons* (food) : To be in extra quantity. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. (1620) 39 This day shall be a 
festiuall day with me : For I shall exceed in the highest 
degree, a 1616 Braum. & Fl. Wit at sett. Weapons 1. ii, 
Sir, these fellows may pray for you ; you have made the 
scholar's commons exceed to-day. x6a6 Meade in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 328 III. 231 Dr. Pask made his colledge exceed 
that night. 

1i 7. To issue, proceed. Obs. rare ~ l . 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 817 All the hinderance and 
let (to breeding] is found to exceed of cold. 

ExO««dable (eksr-dab’l), a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
That may be exceeded. 

Todd's explanation, copied into mod. Diets., is due to a 
misunderstanding of Fr. surmontable in Sherwood. 

x6u CoTtiR., Surtnontalde . . surpassable, exceedable. 
Hence *631 in Sherwood. 18x9 Todd, Exceedable , That 
may surmount or excel (with reference to Sherwood], 
Hence in mod. Diets, 

Ezoeedtr (eksf-dai). [f. as prcc. -f -erL] 
One who exceeds. 

*6*5 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar xxxvi. 317 That abuse doth 
not evacuate the commission ; not in the F.xceeders and 
Transgressors, much lease in them that exceed not. 1669 
Cokaine Poems >24 Rich in those vertues. . A fair exceeder 
of the best examples, 1847 * n Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ezoeeding (eksf -dig), vbl. sb. [f, os prec. + 
-ing l.] 

1. a. The action of the verb Exceed, in various 
senses. + b. An instance of the same ; an unusual 
action, a performance in excess of what is requi- 
site {obs.). f c. The quality of surpassing others ; 
superiority, excellence {obs.). 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 11. (1520) 13/2 Salamon . . of the 
gylte of our lorde hadde a synguler excodynge above all 
men. 1393 Te/i- Troth's N. V. Gift 09 No more will ..a 
fiend crosse her louing exceed in ges, in whome his hart de- 


lighteth. 1636 Fkatly Claris Myst. viii. 10a Our defects as 
well as our exceeding*, a 1696 Bp. Hall Occas. Med it. 
(1851) 91 But these exceed ings should be both rare and mode- 
rate. sen Addison Sped. No. as f 2 There has been a great 
Exceeding of late Years in the second Division. 

2. cotter, a. pi. In college language (still u«sd 
at Cambridge) : Extra commons allowed on fes- 
tival occasions. Also trans/. Cf. Exceed 6 . [So 
L. exceden tia in Ox/. Accts. c 1400 .] 

1609 Massinger Picture v. i, They, .hold cheese-parings. . 
For festival exceeding!. 1633 Gurnall Chr. in A rm. t 207 
His joys. .They are as exceeding*, with which he feasts the 
believer, but the cloth is soon drawn. s66e J. Strype in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 178 Sometimes we have Exceed- 
ings ; then we have two or three dishes . . otherwise never 
but one. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 199 Certain. .Vir- 
tuosos . . unsatisfied with the Brevity of the Gazette desire 
to have Exceedings of News, besides their ordinary Com- 
mons. 1885 L. Stephen Life H . Fawcett iii. 77 The Christ- 
mas * exceedings * as they were called in our official language, 
had a certain reputation. 

fb. chiefly pi. An amount (of funds, goods, 
etc.) in excess of calculation, or of what is usual ; 
an excess, a surplus. Obs. 

>719 W. Wood Surv. Trade Sf The Exceedings of the 
year 1712, which had so proaigious ( a Ballance in our 
Favour. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 417 
Including tne fisheries, ana making a moderate allowance 
for the exceedings . . beyond his calculations. s8a8 Lt>. 
Grenvillb Sink. Fund 5 Without such an exceeding . . a 
sinking fund.. can have no solid operation. 1823 Lamb 
Elia (1860)384 Much ado we used to have every. .December 
to account for our exceeding*. 


ElCOO'ding. ppl. a. and adv. [f. as prec. + 


A. adj . 

tiersons, actions, language, etc. : Over- 
stepping tne limits of propriety or custom ; going 
to extremes. Obs. 


-ING U.] A 

+ 1. Of p< 


1494 Fabyan Chron. iv. Ixiii. 43 He exercisid Tyranny. . 
in ho excedynge maner, that the Countree waxed wery of 
hym, & conspyrid his deth. 1309 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 
265/1 To shew by that great exceding word [let him be ana- 
thema] the vnaoubted trouth of the faith. 1383 Abf. 
Sandyb Serm. (1841) 315 Why was Anna so exceeding in 
craving children at the hand* of God ? 1644 H unton Vind. 
Treat . Monarchy Iv. 27 Exceeding Acts notwithstanding 
morall limitation are authoritative. 174* Mrs. Delany A tt- 
tobiog. 4 Corr. (1861) II. 191 Sir Pnilip Sydney's famous 
Romance . . is far exceeding the exceedingness of thetnost 
exceeding imagination. 

2. Surpassing in amount or degree ; extremely 
great, excessive. Now only with abs. denoting 
quality, condition, or feeling, or including a notion 
of magnitude or multitude. Rarely usea predica- 
tively. 

*547-8 Order Communion xo The exccdyng loue of our 
master and onely sauior Jesus Christ 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 23 In the .vi. ycre of his (William 11**1 reigno 
were exceeding floodes. 1306 Spenser F. Q . iv. v. 10 
Whose beauties beame. .daz’d the eyes of all as with exceed- 
ing light. 1664 Power Exp. Philos . I. 76 The exceeding 
quantity of Water which at every interval ne drinks, c 1680 
DEVFRtDGE Sertn.( 1729) II. X33 It cannot but be an exceed- 
ing grief . . to you tnat you cannot obey . . him. >734 tr. 
R oilin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 41 Attended with a vast 
concourse of people and exceeding magnificence. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 677 Reports touching the ex- 
ceeding badness of the beer which ho brewed. 1866 
Neale Sequences 4 Hymns 11a The exceeding host of 
priests. *873 Scrivener Led. Grk. Test. 19 Their exceed- 
ing value for illustrating the literary history of these, .ages. 
18)78 G. Macdonald Phantasies II. xx. 13a His love for his 
fattier was so exceeding. 

1 3. Of surpassing excellence. Obs. 

1350 Latimer Serm. (1571) 166 b, Christ tooke. .our nature 

E n him . . Oh, what an exceeding thing is this ? >399 
won Ev. Man out Hum. n. ii. wks.(Rtldg.) 43/1 How 
j shall I live, ere I be so happy To have a wife of this 
exceeding form ? 

B. aav. « next. Prefixed to adjs. or advbs. 
Very common in 1 7 - 1 8 th c. ; now somewhat arch. 

*585 Coverdale x Chron. xxil [xxl] 13 Yet wyl I rather 
falltn to y* hande of the Lorde, for his mercy is exceadynge 
gre&te. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. iv. as My heart it ex- 
ceeding heauy. 1604 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 99/a We 
Englishmen, .are observed by all other nations to speak 
exceeding close and inward. 1733 Wesley Wks. (1879)1. 18 
Mr. Delamotte was exceeding stek for several days. 1779 
Forrest Voy. N, Guinea 06 Our Papua friends, .had behaved 
exceeding ctvily. 1814 Words w. Excursion 1. 1 x 0 A virtuous 
household { though exceeding poor. 18S7 H. Miller Test. 
Rocks, viii. 321 The controversy is one in which there is 
exceeding little footing for any party. 1837 Hawthorne 
Eng, Note-bks. 17 Sept., He is ot exceeding fluent talk. 


Exceedingly (eksrdigli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly*.] In an exceeding manner or degree. 

1 1. Of manner : So as to surpass others. Obs. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace it. 30 Excedandlye he wald lyft 
mekill mar Than ony twa that thai amang thaim land. 

2. Of degree : Above measure, extremely : 
a- with verbs ; formerly in extensive use, now 
chiefly limited to those that indicate emotion, 
feeling, or the expression of them. 

1333 Coverdale Ps. civ. [cv.] 04 He increased his people 
exceedingly. 1391 Spenser Vis. World e Van. viii, A filoen 
towre which shone exceedinglte 16x3 Latham Ftuconry 
(1633) 124 The wormwood exceedingly shred with a sharp 
kmte 1663 Boyle Occas. Rqfl. tv. xu 
of ones Company does exceedingly discover whether a Man 
be Good, or Bad. >678 WanleyB^wn/. Lit. World v. i 1 93. 
467/* He travelled exceedingly for establishing the Peace of 
Christendom. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 4*°» » approve his 
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EXCELLENT. 


plan exceedingly. 1(41 Lams A rah. Nis. I. 53, I praised 
God . .and rejoiced exceedingly, a 184$ Hood Ode to Miss 
Kelly ii, I like exceedingly your Parthian dame. 

b. with adjs. and advbs. Now only with the 
positive deg* ; formerly occas. prefixed to mere, toe . 
sggg Covbrdale Jonah i . so Then were y* men exceedingly 
afVayed. 1988 Shake. L. L. L. 111. i. 143 My good knauc 
‘ Costard, exceedingly well met. 1660 Bp, /fall's Kern, 
Whs, A ij, That account . . of the Life of the Reverend Au- 
thor. .Is exceedingly too short, a 187^ Barrow ^rrw.(i74i) 
I. i. 3 Exceedingly many needless incumbrances. 1704 
Newton Optics 111.(1731) 334 Is not this medium exceedingly 
more rare and subtile than the air? *771 Priestley lust, 
Relig. (1783) 1. 83 The sole pursuit of sensual pleasure is 
exceedingly injurious. 1847 James Convict ii* She seems to 
me to be exceedingly pretty. 1881 Med, Temp , Jml, No. 49. 
ai This he found to answer exceedingly well, 
t BxOM'dingMfl. Obs. ff. as prec. + -NES 8.1 
The quality or state of being in excess of usual 
limits ; excessive measure or degree. 

*5* Sidney Arcadia tv. 439 This complaint, .had awaked 
the spirits of the Arcadians, astonished before with the ex- 
ceedingness of sorrow. i6ag K. Long tr. Barclays A rgenis 
v. ix. 330 Carried away with the excccdingnesse of glad- 
nesse. 174a [see Exceeding fpl. a, 1. ] 1847 in Craig. 
Bxeel (eksei), v . Also 5-8 exoell(e. [ad. ¥. 
excelle-r, ad. L. excell/re to rise above others, be 
eminent, f. ex- (see Ex- prefix *) -f *cellfre to rise 
high, tower, a vb. found only in corapds., whose 
root appears in the adj. celsus lofty.] 

1 . intr. To be superior or preeminent in the 
possession of some quality, or in the performance 
of some action, usually in a good sense ; to surpass 
others. Const, in, sometimes at, 

14. . Circumcis, in fund ale's Vis, (1843) 93 And the thyrd 
he callelh holyness For hit exrelleth in perfcccion. c 1430 
Lydc. Ly/e St. Allton (1534) A ij, His goodnes so hyghly 
doth excell. 15x9 More Com/, agst. T rib. 11. Wks. 1306/1 
Some other vertue . . wherein the ryche nionne niaye . . 
excelle. 1500 Si*kns»- k /•’, Q. 1. iv. 17 Pecocks, that excell 
in pride. 1611 13 iblb Gen. xlix, 4 Vnstable as water, thou 
shalt not excell. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 185 They arc 
to Kay truly a warlike . . but desperate nation, excell in 
theevtng. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit, 15 Let those teach others 
who themselves excel. 1781 Cowfkr Retirement 793 The 
Power That .. Bids these in elegance or form excel. 180s 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1.x. 79 Ambitious of cx- 
celUlfc at the game. s8st Miss Mil ford in L’Estrangc Life 
1. 133 Scott certainly does not excel in the Spenser stanza. 

t b. To be in greater proportion than another 
thing; to preponderate; =* Exceed 5. Obs. 

% 16.. Tarquin <4 Tullia , It was hard to tell, Whether 
its [the land’sjguilt or losses did excel. 

2 . trans . To be superior to (others) in the pos- 
session of some quality, or in the performance of 
some action ; usually in a good sense ; to outdo, 
surpass. Const, in, occas. at. 

*493 / , rff*wn‘//!*(Pynson)6 Petronylla . . All other inaydyns 
excelled in fairenesse. 1R14 Barclay Eg lore ii. (1570), The 
wretched lazar . . Hath fife which doth the courters life 
excell. M96 Spenser F. Q. v. xii. 35 A wicked hag, and 
Envy selfe excelling In mischicfc. 1667 Milton P . L. 
iv. 490, I . . see How beauty is excetld by manly grace 
And wisdom. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 86 We do 
all other meu excel At wrestling . . leaping, running well. 
171a Addison S/cct. No. 373 P 3 Homer has excelled all the 
heroic poets that ever wrote, in the multitude and variety 
of his characters. <768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 167 Goupy 
very happily caught the manner of Salvator; and in some 
things excelled him. xSao ShellkvW^ww to Mercury ii, 
She gave to light a babe all babes excelling. i8s8 Scoti 
F, St, Perth Introd., The Castle may excel us in extent of 
prospect and natural sublimity of site. 

b. To surpass (another g qualities or work), rare. 
16x1 Hkywood Gold. Age 1. Wks. 1874 III. 14 Sibill 
should produce a sonne, That should his Fathers vertues 
much exccll. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 18 He 
has excelled every composition of the same kind, 
f 3 . a. To be greater than, exceed, b. To be 
too hard or great for, overpower. Obs . 

1667 Milton P . L. it. 884 She op’nd, but to shut Excel’d 
her power. Ibid. vm. 456 An object that excels the sense. 
1703 T. N. City tjr C. Purch. 5 A well proportion’d Ante- 
chamber, ought, .m length, .not to excel the breadth. 

Excellence (e-kselens). [a. F. excellence, ad. 
L. excellent ia , f. exccllcnt-em Excellent.] 

1 . The state or fact of excelling ; the possession 
chiefly of good qualities in an eminent or unusual 
degree ; surpassing merit, skill, virtue, worth, etc.; 
dignity, eminence. 

t Jls Wycuf a Macc. vl 33 And he bigan for to thenke the 
Worth! excellence of age. lasg Lydg. Ptlgr. Sotvle iv. xxviii. 
(1483) 74 Lucifer and nis felaushyp . . delytynge them to . . 
wondren vppon theyr owns excellence. 1514 Barclay Cyt. 
<4 Uptondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 13 All the children. .He set in 
honour, and rowme of excellence. xgaS Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1x3*) ao8 b, The sublimite or hye excellence of the 
crosse or Cnryst. 1500 Spenser F. Q. u, xii. 87 The mind 
of beastly man . . hath soone forgot the excellence Of his 
creation. SJ99 Shake. Hen. V, 11. ii. 113 Whatsoever cun- 
ningnend it was, That wrought upon thee so preposterously, 
Ham got the voyce in hell lor excellence- toot — Ham. v. 
it 143 Sir, you are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes 
is at nis weapon, a 1880 Butler Rem. (1739) I. xo One . . 
for his Excellence In height’ning Words and shad* wing 
Sense. .Was magnlfy*d. 17*9 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 IL 
478 Superior excellence of any kind . . is the object of awe and 
reverence to all creatures. 1779-81 Johnson L. P . PoPe Wks. 
IV. 73 Those . . who attain any excellence commonly spend 
life in one pursuit 1833 N. Armott Physics (ed. 5) IL 167 
The brightest examples have arisen of intellectual and 
moral excellence. 1896 Froude Hist. Eng. (1838) I. i. 49 


11 1 at , . most difficult condition of commercial excellence 
under which man should deal faithfully with his brother. 

b. Phrases: fin excellence of « superior to 
{obs.). By {an, way of) excellence ; in early use 
translating L. per , propter excellent iam, Gr. ear’ 
in later use « Ft. par excellence : (so called) 
as being preeminently entitled to the designation 
given. Now rare. Cf. Eminence 8 c. 

ci^oo Svwdvne Bab . 17 While h*t Rome was in excellence 
Of alle Rcalmcs in dignite. 1613 Bp. Hall Holy Panegy- 
ruh Wks*. (1637) 476 Attendance on Hi* [God’s] ordinance 
(which by an excellence in t canned His seruicek a 1704 T. 
Brown Sat. Anticnts Wks. 1710 1. 18 Luciliu* having .. 
embellished it [this poem], ought by way of excellence, to 
be esteemed the first author. i8aa T. L, Peacock Maid 
Marian ix, Richard the First of England, the arch-crusader 
and anti-jacobin by excellence. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
IL iii. 11. 1 3. 103 Cesalpin was denominated, by excellence, 
the Philosopher. 1840 Grotk Greet* (1854) I. 55 In the 
mouth of an Athenian, Demeter and Persephone were always 
the Mother and Daughter, by excellence. 

2. That in which a person or thing excels ; an 
excellent feature or quality. 

c 1391 Ciiau< i r Astro/. 11. {} 26 The excellence of the sperc 
solicTc . .shewyih manifexte the diverse asscnciouns of aignex 
in diverse places, x6ox Shaks. Tiuel. N. i. iii, 127 To. What 
it thy excellence in a galliard, knight? And. Faith, I can 
cut a caper, X703 Locke in Four C. Eng. Lett. 143 The 
adoration due to your other excellences. 173a Johnson 
Rambler No. 308 p ia Some [papers] may be found, of 
which the highest excellence h harmless merriment. 1896 
Stani p.Y Sinai <4 Pat. viii. (1838) 325 The great excel- 
lence of the eastern table-land was . . in pasture and in 
forest. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. iv. 197 Civilized 
nations allow that foreigners have their specific excellences. 

f b. An excellent action ; a kindness, favour. Obs. 
c 1385 Chaucer L, G. IP. 3045 Ariadne , Vow that don me 
this excellence. 

1 3. a. An excellent personality. Obs. 

1447 Bokkniiam Scyntys Introd. (Roxb.) s, I diligence 
Do to plesyn the wurthy excellence Of thys holy tnaydyn. 
1633 Ford Broken If. iv. ii, Y’arc to render Account to 
that fairc Excellence, the Princesxe. 17x1 E. Heywood 
British Recluse 20 Blush not, fair F.xcellence ! 1790 Mrs. 

A. M. Johnson Monmouth II. That sainted excellence 
fell under the repeated strokes of their bloody swords ! 

t b. As n title of honour ; « Excellency 3 b. Ob g 

<1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ( 1630) 51 If it may please the 
Lady Ellinor, One day shall match your Excellence and 
her. 164a Sungs by Diary (1836) oi To treat w lh his excel- 
lence ah 1 exchange of prisoners. 1870 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
11. 111. 184 The accident that happen’d betwixt his Excel- 
lences Servants, and the Corsi. xtxr Steele SPeit. No. 497 
P 2 He told his Excellence, That he [the speaker 1 had pre- 
tended . . to be wiser than he really was. 1737 Pope Hor. 
Fpist. it. ii. 44 Next pleas’d his Excellence a town to batter. 
1796 Burney Metastasio I. 403 Being furnished with a letter 
from me to your excellence. 

Hence B'xoallonoMliip. nonce-wd. 
ci 7x6 Lett. /r. Mists lYkly. Jml. (1723) I. 39 To his 
Excel lenceship the Author of the Weekly Journal. 

Ezoellenoy (c*ks61ensi). Also 5 excelenoye. 
[ad. L. excellentia : sec prec. and -ency.] 

+ 1 . - Excellence i. Obs. or arch. 

?/tx4oo Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 9 Kxsaulted by iny 
cxcelcncyc. xga6 Pilgr , Per/ (W. de W. 1 s^i > 195 b, To be 
bud in honour . . ns tneyr vertue or excellency requyreth. 
*579 Fulkr Hoskins' Pari. 95 He could not better hnuc 
shewed hi* excellencie about Aaron. *JS°S Camden Rem. 
(1637) 163 Lady lane Grey, .for her excellency in the Greek 
tongue was called for Greia, Grain. x6xx Bible Ps. Ixii. 4 
They onely consult to cast him downc from his excellency. 
1874 Pi.ayford Skill Mus, Pref. 1 An high esteem of the 
Excellency of Musick. # 17x8-8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett . I. xL 162 Fountain*, famous for the excellency of 
their water. 1783 Hailes Antiq. Chr. Ch. iv. 87 There is 
friendship, says he, between good men and the Divinity, 
moral excellency uniting them. 

b. High degree of skill ; proficiency. 
a 1704 Locke (jT>, I have, amongst men of parts and busi- 
ness, seldom heard any one commended for having an ex- 
cellency in musick. 

fc. cotter. Something that excels, or takes the 
highest place ; the * beauty * or 4 flower \ Obs. 0 
181 x Bible Isa. lx. 15, I will make thee an cternall excel* 
lenrie, a ioy of many generations. 1660 W. Sucker Non- 
such Prof. 8 Man is the excellency of the creature, the 
Saint is the excellency of the man. 1687 E. Chambkrlaynk 
St. Gt . Brit. 1. l iii. (1743) 6 The college of the knights of 
the garter . . is curiously adorned . . with the excellency of 
modem Painting and carving. 

+d. In phrases, By, for, with {an) excellency 
«» by way of excellence : see Excellence i b. Obs. 
1574 Hellower Gueuara's Fam, Ep. (1577) 4 For excel- 
lcncic, it was written of him ICacsar] that ne neuer forgot 
scruice, or cucr did remember iniurie. 1831 Gouge God's 
Arrmvs v. §3. 41 1 This relative particle. Trhey, as here it 
is used, is to be taken x«r' [w] with an excellency. 

1848 N. Estwick A Treatise 44 The person here is called, 
by an excellencie, the Spirit of truth. 17x8 M. Davii-s 
a then. Brit. III. 3 The fifth advance in Humanity is nam'd 
Poetry or Humanity it self, by excellency or preference. 

2. A. That in which a person or thing excels ; an 
excellent feature or quality ; a chief accomplish' 
ment, a specialty ; ■■ Excellence 2. 

x8oi Shaks. I'tvet. N. il til. 163 Cram'd (as he thinkes) with 
excellencies. 1840 Fuller Joseph's Coat viii. (1867) 195 
One's excellency may consist in tne unsnarling of a known 
controversy. 1878 Etheridge Man of Mode t. i. That a 
mans excellency should He in neatly tying of a Riboond, or 
a Crevat 1 \j%% J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 143 The 
Maple has tnis peculiar Excellency, that it grows in the 
Shade. X771 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. iv. (1870) 357 Those 
higher excellencies of which the art is capable. 1899 Ld. 


Brougham Statesm. Geo. Iff, Let. Grenville ted. 31 144 The 
faults of his character were akin to some of the excellencies 
+ b. With the : That which makes (a person or 
thing) to be excellent; the criterion of excellence, 
j 1643 Burrougmi-s Exp. Hosea iii (i6ss) 307 What is the 
excellency of man but Religion ? 1703 Moxon Msch. E. ten. 
98 The Excellency of Sawing is, to keep the Kerf exactly 
in the Line marked out to be sawn. 1807 T. Thomson Chew. 
(od. 3) II. 43s The excellency of a good enamel is, that it 
| easily fuses into a kind of paste at the heat which is neces- 
! sary for baking stoneware. 

i +3 .a. An excellent personality; a 'dignity 1 . Obs. 

i x888 Collier .Several Disc. (17*5) 378 The Arlans .. say 
| that Christ is. .called God only l>y way of Participation, as 
j other created Excellencies are. 

b. As a title of honour. Cf. Eminence 5, Ex- 
cellence 3 b. 

The quotx. show that it was formerly applied to royal per- 
sonages, to ladies, and others, though in England now limited 
to umbaHsadors, ministeis plenipotentiary, governois (ex- 
tended also to their wives) and certain other high officers. 
i b 13SS Address to Fdnv. //. in Pike Year If ks. 13 4 14 
j Edit*. 111 . 363 Vestra Excellentia.] < 153s Dkwi-s Introd. 
j Fr. in Palsgr. 1037 Your excellent y [Queen Mary of Frnm e) 

1 doth styre ami move nie continually. 1588 Gkamon Chrou. 

II. 300 Sir John Bushe made request, .that it might please 
, the kingex hignesse and excellencie, that, etc. xojs J. 

I H AYWAMD tr. fiiondi's F.romena B ij, The Lord grant your 
| Excellencie [Dutchess of Richmond] all increase of feltcitie. 

! *896 W 111st on Th. Earth m. (17a a) 376 His Excellency the 
Muscovite Ambassador. 17*7 Swim Gulliver 1. v. 61 Their 
1 excellencies, who were privately told how much I had been 
their friend. 1783 S< rai ion Indostan iii. (1770) 64 They 
desired a private conference with the Soubah : but his Excel- 
lency, etc. tSai Shhliky Hellas Ded., To his Excellency 
Prince Alexander Mavrocordato, late Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 148 Retaining the 
guard of honour, the sword of state, and the title of Excellency. 

I Excellent (eks£U?nt), pple., adj., nn<l adr\ 
Forms : 4 5 excelont e, exellent, -ilent, 5-6 
excellent©, 6 exelent (pi. exoellentas), 4- ex- 
cellent. [a. F. cxi el lent, ad. L. cm client -cm, pr. 
pple. of ext elttrc to Excel.] 

A. as pr. pple. [cf. -KNT a]. Excelling. 

1 1400 Bervn 11 10 Some fair lusty lady, that of pulcritude 
Were excellent al othir. c 1415 Wynioun Cron. mi. vii. is 
1 'fat Pryncc excellent in vysdwme All Pryncis of )>c Crystyn- 
dwme. 1513 Douglas Aineis xm. vii. 30 Eneas, .excellent 
all the lave. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of a person or thing : That excels or sur- 
passes in any respect ; preeminent, superior, su- 
1 prcmc. Of qualities : Existing in a greater, or an 
I exceptionally great, degree. 

t a. in favourable sense. Obs. merged in 3. 

Wycuf 1 Cor. xii. 31 Sue 3c the bettere gostli }yfti». 
And ait 1 schewc to 30U a more excellent weyc. 1387 Tru* 
v isa il igden (Rolls) III. 341 Plato was most excellent among 
Socrates [hisj disciples, c 1430 Li/e St. Kath. < 1884' 17 The 
excellent heute was so greet that . . Adrian . . fille doun be- 
fore hem wyth greet drede. 1539 Tonstall Serm, Palm 
Sand. (1823) 52 John the Eunngcfist most excellent in inno- 
cency. 155a Eden Decades (Arb.) 49 The exccllente artificers 
Ooliab and Beselchel. 1594 Blunukvii. Erere. ill. 1. xxi. 
(ed. 7) 326 They Ithe stars] are darkned by the excellent 
| hrightncHsc of the Suune. 1604 T. Wright Possums iv. i. 
j 115 He that employeth his wit to many sciences, commonly 
j cannot be excellent in any. 18x0 A. Cooke PoPe Joan in 
l Hart. Misc (Malh.) IV. 20 St. Andrew’s Church at Bour- 
deaux, one of the cxcellentest Churches in all France. 1856 
j Mork Antid. Ath, (1713) 63 The excellent usefulness of tne 
Horse. 1744 Harris Three Treat. (18411 27 To consider . . 
which, upon the whole, is more excellent than the other two. 
t b. in bad or neutral senoc. Obs. or arch. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. Iii. 7 A very excellent pacce of vii- 
lany. 1605 — Lear 1. ii. 128 This is the excellent foppery 
of the world. i8o8->* Ant. 4 Cl. 1. i. 40 Excellent fals- 
| hood. x8ro Chapman Juvenal v. 282 Nor any excellcntcst 
/any can More then a weeping-gut [Lat. piorantc gula) 
delight a man. 1849 Jek. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 111. §15. 160 
Crucifixion was an excellent pain, sharp and passionate. 
*759 Humr Hist. Eng. xlii. (1805) V. 305 Elizabeth, .was an 
excellent hypocrite. t$i8 Shelley Julian 243 Those absurd 
deceits . . carry through The excellent impostors of this earth. 
1 2 . Excelling in rank or dignity ; exalted, highly 
honourable. In heraldic use, a formal epithet 
indicating a rank higher than that denoted by 
'noble*. Obs. 

c iaoo Maundkv. (Roxb.) xxiv, 109 He es halden he maste 
excellent emperourof he werkl. c 1430 Li/e St. Kath . (1884) 
17 Than oon jmt was more excellent h*n anoher spake first. 

I i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. A j a, It is sbewyd. .of realities 
j wlche ben noble and wich ben excellent 1546 Iindalk 
j Heb. i. 4 He hath by inhcritauncc obteyned an exccllenter 
[ name then hauc they. *585 Harding In Jewel De/. A/ot. 
j (1611) 351 He would . aduancc these Creatures [Bread and 
Wine] to a much exccllenter condition. 18x1 Bible Ps. 

' cxlviu. 11 l^t thcm praise the Name of the Lord, for Ins 
1 Name alone is excellent [marg. exalted], a 1803 Gouge 
C omm, Heb. ii. 1 God sent . . his Son, more excellent than 
1 the cxcellentest nicer creature. 17M A. de Moivre Meth. 
j Squaring Curyct in Misc. Cur. <1708) II. 158 That Excel- 
I lent Person thinks this Series not to be G^peral enough. 

+ b. As a title of address. Obs. 
i 6 ti Biblr Luke i. 3 To write unto thee in order, most 
excellent Theophilus. s8|s J. Hayward tr. Biondis Ero • 
j mena B ij, To the most Illustrious and right Excellent . . 

The Lord Duke of Richmond. 1634 Ford P. Warbak 
1 v. i, My commission Extends no further, cxcellentest lady, 
Than to a scrvico. 

t C. Assuming superiority, haughty, * superior \ 
c 1430 A. B. C in Babees Bk. it [Don’t be] lo elenge, uc 
to excellent, ne to ecrncsful nether. 

17 - 



EXCEPT. 


EXCELLENTLY. 

3 . (The current sense ; originally a contextual use 
of i.) Used as an emphatic expression of praise 
or approval, whether of persons, things, or actions: 
Extremely good. 

s6o4 Shaks. Oth . ii. iii. 77 ’Fore Heauen : an excellent 
Song. 1606— Tr. 4 C r. 1. ii. 197 Here's an excellent 
place, hccre we may .see most brauely. * 664 Evelyn AW. 
Hart. (1729) 186 The ..Felicity of an excellent Gard’ner. 
Hid. 180 The Dung of Pigeons and Poultry . . is excellent 
for the Fig-Tree. 1700 Dryden Ded. , I have en- 

joy'd the patronage of your family from the time of your 
excellent grandfather. 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet Wks. 
I. 247 A most excellent Drink in bilious Fevers. 1764 
Cow I KK Task 11. 790 Some minds, .taste Of what is excel- 
lent in man. 1833 Lamm Elia Scr. 11. xix. (1865) 271, 1 rattled 
ofTsoine of my most excellent absurdities. 1849 James IVoOtl- 
man vii, Arc you su»c these excellent friends of yours have 

S one on? 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 32s Colin Mac- 
onald of Keppoch, an excellent specimen of the genuine 
Highland Jacobite, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviil 194 The 
snow was in excellent order. 

absol. 16*1 Him.* Ps. xvl. 2 My goodne* extendeth . . to 
the Saints and to the excellent. 1746-7 Hkrvey Afedit . 
(1818) 230 Hast thou not known, the excellent of the earth, 
who were living images of their Maker ? x8sx Hist. Geo. 
Desmond 85, I did not fail to count myself among tbe ex- 
cellent of the earth. 

f b. as sb. in pi. Excellencies. Obs. rare. 

150a Ord. Crysten Afen (W. tie W.) ii. xvii. N iij, Honour, 
glorye . . and all other excellcntes and pcrfeccyons. 

+ O. otiv. — Excellently. Obs. 
a. With verbs, b. With adjs. and ppl. adjs. ; 
with the latter often hyphened. 0. With advbs. 

•welly ill. 

a. 1483 Caxton Cato B j, Alexander . . to Socrates made 
reuerence ryght excellent* and publykely. 1607 Shahs. 
Timon 1. i. 20 Pain. *Tis a good Peece. Poet. So # tis, this 
comes off well, and excellent. 164a Fuller Holy <7 Prof. 
St. 11. xvi. 109 Here it doth most excellent. 

b. *586 Coo an Haven Health xlvl. (1636) 60 It [Blessed 
Thistle] is excellent good against any kina of Feavcr. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1635) 144 A number of excellent 
penned discourses. 1681 Nevilk Plato Rediv . 24 Your 
excellent-built Vessel. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xvi. 
327 Wine . . they have excellent good. 

0. 1390 Maklowe Edw. Ify v. v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 220/2 Ligh. 
Was it not bravely done ? Gur. Excellent well. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. 11. iii. t2t Excellent well. x6xa Chapman Widtmxs T. in 
Dodsley O. Pi. (1780) VI. 202 How excellent ill ihis humour 
suits our habit. 1736 W. Toldf.rvy Hist . Two Orphans 
If. 116 They, .doubted not of doing excellent well. 

Excellently (e'kselentli), adv. [f. prec. + 
•LY 2 .] In an excellent manner or degree. 

1 1 . So as to surpass (others). Const, of. Obs . 

< 1310 Gaiv. «V Gr. Ant. 2423 pcs wer fome pc freest pat 
fulled alle he sele, Ex-elleutly of alle kyse oher. 

3 . In an unusual degree ; exceedingly, superla- 
tively, surpassingly: +a. with verbs {obs .) ; b. with 
adjs. : now only in good sense (with mixed notion 
of sense 3) ; o. with adv. 7 veil {arch.). 

a. c X460 tr. T. d Kempis 145 Dispute not. .why Jns is so 
gretly peyned, 8 c he is so excellently lifte up. 1599 Siiaks. 
Much Ado 111. iv. 13, I like the new tire within excellently. 

b. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1511) 2 For it may be 
ryght well, that some be excellently lemed, and yet, etc. 
'*» r. Huttf.n Sum 0/ Diuinitie Bvo, By the la we is 
sin excellently giltye. i6ai Fletcher Pilgrim 1. ii, A sorrow 
shews in his true glory, When the whole heart is excel- 
lently sorry. 1651 Hobbes Letnath. \. iv. 15 Excellently 
wise, or excellently foolish. 1677 Dryden State Innocence 
Pref., Comedy is both excellently instructive, and cxtrcamly 
pleasant. *8*6 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 37 Believing that 
he is an excellently good man. 

C. X09 More Dialogs 1. Wks. 1 3 1/1 Many an holy bishop 
..excellently wel lerned in scripture. *603 Bacon Adv. 

L earn. 11.* xviii. f 1 A science excellent, and excellently well 
laboured. i7is Steels Sped. No. 370 P 1 His Part, and 
that of the Maid, .are excellently well performed, 

3 . Extremely well. 

13*7 Bible Isa. xii. < in Lewis Eng. Transl. Bible (1731) 
16 Synge unto the Lorde, for he hath done excellent] ye. 1333 
Eden f reat. New Ind. Ded., Howe excellently tne Poet 
Homere had set forth his heroical factes. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 317 A company of braue soldiers excel- 
lently furnished. *633 Walton Angler jt And so excel- 
lently cook'd this fishT 178a V. Knox Ess. cxxxii. Wks. 
(1834) II. 68 He [Erasmus] has written so excellently that, 
etc. *8s6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 373 Our ex* 
cellently-intentioned governess. 1871 Morlhy Voltaire 
(1886) 65 Excellently constituted as Fontenclle was in a 
great many ways. 

+ E-xcellentnesa. Oh. [f. as prec. + -kess] 

— Excellence. 

1360 Golding Hemlngts Post. 13 Hee commendeth John 
for the excellentnesse of his Prophetic. >376 Fleming 
Fatippt, Epist. 397 Writers of no lease excellentnesse then 
ancientnesse. 1730-6 in Bailey (folioX >77S in Ash. 
Excelling (ekse*lin), vbl. sb. [f. Excel + 
•ingL] The action of the vb. Excel; also an 
instance of the same. 

1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on A poc. (1573) ,2 3 Their excell- 
yng is but in mouth and in boastyng. 1804 Scott Red - 
gauntlet let v, They [thy two last letters] excel (though the 
task was difficult) thy usual exceilings. 

Exce lling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 1 That 
excels ; superior, surpassing. Now only m good 
sense. + Of a number : Exceedingly great 
1381 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 67 They are excelling 
parts of Poesie. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. x 1 Thou cunning'st 
ratteme of excelling Nature. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. 
Angvlls 5 The Dtvell hath a nioi»t excelling malice. >66j 
t»i N8tr.R Counsel Diij b, That may in time make up an ex- 
celling number. 174a Kiuhakusox Pamela IV. 334 The 
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excelling Youth should be set to read, .a little Portion from 
the best Translations. 1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Atonast, 
Ord. In trod. 30 These communities produced some of the 
most excelling of the early artists. 1879 Chr. Rossetti 
Seek 4 F. 34 Tire I aw . . was not glorious, as compared with 
the excelling glory of the Gospel. 

Hence Sxorllt&flr «A.i SaerllingHMm, the 
state or quality of excelling ; — Excellence, 
x6sx Lady M. Wroth Urama 453 Make mee excellingly 
vn fort unate. 1701 Beverley Glory of Grace 31 It is raised 
to that Excellingness, that, etc. 

t Exoelf#, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. excels-us 
high, lofty, ppl. adj. of excclttre : see Excel.] 

A. adj. Lofty, high ; rare in lit. sense ; Jig. of 
high rank, character, or quality. 

*368 Grafton Chron. II. 300 Bcsccnyng his excelse, high, 
ana odorant Majestie, that ne would witsafe to graunt him 
this or that. * 89 ® Yong Diana 48 Any beau tie . .Though 
it be neuer so excelse. 1631 Howell renice 116 Most cx- 
celsc and victorious Prince. 16 $6 E akl MoNM. Advt.fr. 
Pamass. 203 They . . did chiefly wonder ? that the prime 
Senators or so excelse a Commonwealth did freely exercise 
inarchandining. X637 Tomlinson Renods Disp . 458 Those 
that inhabit excelse plants. 1730-6 in Bailey (.folio). 1773 
in Ash. 

B. sb. [tr. L. excelsum ,] A ‘high place’, rare-'. 

(1480 Caxton Chron. Eng . ir. (1520) 18/3 Jonathan son to 
Osyas, .toke not away cxcelsa as other dvde.] 1609 Bible 
(Douay) Isa. xvi. 12 Moab hath laboured for his excelses 
[16x1 the high place J. 

Excelsior (eksclsior). [L., compar. deg. of 
excelsus high : sec Excels*.] 

|| 1 . a. The Latin motto (‘higher’) on the seal 
of the State of New York (adopted by the senate 
of that state 16 Mar. 1778), the accompanying 
device being a rising sun. Hence attrib . in The 
Excelsior Staley New York. b. Used by Long- 
fellow (quasi-////, as an expression of incessant 
aspiration after higher attainment) as the refrain 
of a popular poem ; hence employed with similar 
sense bv many later writers. 

The aaverbial meaning (=* upwards’) commonly given to 
the motto cannot be justified by L. grammar. According 
toS. Longfellow Life H. IV. Longfellow I. 384, the poet was 
at first unaware of the solecism in the motto as thus inter- 
preted, and when it was pointed out to him suggested that 
the word might be taken to stand for Scopus mens excelsior 
csty * My goal is higher.’ Jt is not clear whether the original 
use on tne seal is a blunder, or whether it was meant as an 
abbreviation for some grammatically admissible phrase. 

*778 Drawing cf Seal in N. V. Senate Ref. (1881) No. 61 
Excelsior. xSst Xongf. Excelsior 30 A voice replied, far 
up the height, Excelsior t 

2 . Often used as a ‘trade-mark*, and attrib. in 
the names given by tradesmen to special articles 
of manufacture ; also in the titles of various perio- 
dicals in U. S. and in England. 

*831 CataL Grt. Exhibition III. 1467 Excelsior soap [An 
American exhibit]. *876 Furniture Gas. 34 June 401/1 The 
Excelsior spring mattress, 1888 {title) The New Excelsior 
Test Cards in Arithmetic. 

3 . U. S. A trade name for short thin curled 
shavings of soft wood used for stuffing cushions, 
mattresses, etc. Also attrib. in excelsior- mach itu. 

x868 Specif U. S. Patent No. 75728 A machine for manu- 
facturing that article of commerce technically called ‘excel- 
sior* for filling mattrasses. 187^ Furniture Gas. 33 May 
3/3 1 Excelsior 1 or fine wood shavings used for cheap uphof- 
stcry purposes. 1874 Knight Did. Alech. I. 81 s/i Excelsior- 
Machine. 1884 Boston (Mass. ) Jml 9 J une, Large quanti- 
ties of poplar- wood, to be used in the manufacture of excelsior, 
t Excelftitude. Obs. [ad. L. type 'excelsi - 
tTuhy f. excels us lofty : see Excelse and -tide.] 
Highness, majesty, 

c *470 Harding Chron. clxxvhl xvi, Thei . . putte their 
cause to God his hie excelsitude. 1399 Nashe Lenten 
Stu/fe 32 To chaunt and carroll forth the Alteza an excelsi* 
tude of this monarchall fludy Induperator. 1730-6 in Bailey 
( folio). 1773 in Ash, 

• b. humorously. As a title or form of address ; 

» Highness. 

1309 Nashs Lenten Stuffc Ep. Ded., Your Uimioutiue 
exccfsttude and compendiate greatness*. 

t Exce*lsity. Obs. - 0 [ad, L. excelsitas lofti- 
ness, f. excels-us lofty : see Excelse.] Height, alti- 
tude, loftiness; ‘haughtiness* (TbvXiey folio 1730-6). 

16*3 in Cockeram. 1096 in Blount Glossogr. 1711-1800 
in Bailey. 1771 in Ash, 

Exoentral (ekse*ntr&l), a. Bot. [f. L. ex- out 
of + ccntr-um Centre + -al.] Out of the centre ; 
« Eccentric 3. 

1847 la Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Excentrio, -leal, etc. : see Eccentric, -ical. 
Exoept (ekse pt), v. Also i~6 except#, 6 
Sc. exoep, 7 ecoept, exept. [an. F. excepte-r, f. 
L. except- ppL stem of exciptre to take out, f. ex- 
out + captre to take. CL Pr. exceptar\ the formally 
equivalent L. except are had only the sense ‘to 
catch, take np \ AF. had exceper (Britton IL xvi. 

{ 3, iv. iv. | 1) app. ad. L. cxcipPre.') 

1 . tram. To take or leave out (of any aggregate 
or collective whole) ; ‘ to leave out and specify as 
left out 9 (J.) ; to exclude (from an enumeration, 
the scope of a statement or enactment, a privilege, 
etc.) ; to leave out of account or consideration. 
Const, f rent, out of \ also simply. 


1330 Palsgr. 541/a He is the best of al his kytme, I except* 
none. 133S Covkrdalb x Cor. xv. 37 He is excepted, which 
put all tninges vnder him, 1394 Hooker Eccf. Pol 11. iu. 
(1611) 59 All meates indifferent . . were it not that God by 
name excepted some. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 11. i. 38 x Within 
the Bond of Marriage, tell me Brutus, Is it excepted, I 
.should know no Secrets That appertains to you. a 1636®^, 
Hall Via Media Rem. Wks. (1660) 376 He hath given his 
law to all, [he] excepts no man. .from salvation. 1080 Bax- 
ter Anew. Stillingfl. xii. ao He that marrieth Persons may 
not except the Husbands Power of Government, a 1714 
Burnet Own Time II. 303 Another clause in the bill was 
liable to great objections : all the royal family were excepted 
out of it. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. xi, 1. 227 If you 
except corn and such other vegetables as are raised by 
human industry. 1804 Scott Si Ronan*s xxx, I hope you 
do not except yourself t x88s J. H. Blunt Rif* Co, Eng. 
IT. 196 He was excepted from the general pardon. 

b. In pa. pple. excelled in the absol. const., and 
placed after the sb. Cf. Except fa. pple. 2. 

1314 Earl Worcester in Ellis Orig. Lett, il 69 I. 334 He 
shall have, .as many [men] more, .to serve his Grace ayenst 
any Prince lcving noon reservld nor exceptid. X368 GRAP- 
ton Chron. 1 1. 72 His father the king excepted there is none 
whose honor I more tender and love. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 46 [The He] procreates nothing noteworthy. Salt ex, 
cepted. 1769 Robertson Chat. V. III. vii. *8 The whole 
kingdom, a small corner excepted, was subjected to the 
Turkish yoke. *875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emf. xi. fed. 5) 173 
The Church excepted, no agent did so much to keep alive 
the memory of Roman institutions. 

2 . intr. To make objection ; to object or take 
exception. Const, against (exceedingly common 
in 17 th c.), + aty to. Also in indirect passive. 

[From the use of L . excipert {adversus aliquan) in Roman 
Law; the etymological notion being that of limiting the 
right alleged in an opponent's declaration by setting up a 
countervailing right in the defendant which excepts his case 
(see Exception 4) ] 

1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 246 He excepteth 
against Eusebius and his adherents, as open enemies. x6ei 
Shaks. Twcl N. 1. iii. 7 Mar . Sir Toby .. your Cosin .. 
takes great exceptions to your ill houres. To. Why let her 
except. x6xx Bible 'Transl. Pref 5 Sixtus.. and Alphonsus 
. . men not to be excepted against by them of Rome. i6so 
Bacon in Ellin Prig. Lett. ti. 259 III. 336 , 1 may be allowed 
to except to the witnesses brought against me. 1647 May 
Hist. Pari. it. ii. 33 Parliament consented to all the Propo- 
sitions ; but the King excepted against one of them. 1665 
Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 53 He excepts at Gassendus’s animacU 
verting on Aristotle’s manners. 17x3 Steele GuarduES No. 
34 One. .excepted to the gentility of Sir William Hearty, 
Because he wore a frire coat. 1746 Da Costa in Phil. 
Trans. XLIV. 406 As for the regular Figure of the Belem- 
nites being excepted against, r believe few Fossilists will 
argument that 1830 Merivalk Rom. Emp . (ed. a) II. $0 
'1 he criminals who excepted against Cato were generally 
condemned. 1883 Sir E. E. Kay in Law Times Ref. LI I. 
84/2 They had got their affidavit, to the sufficiency of which 
they did not except. 

T b. irons/, of a document. Obs. 

1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 22 If the bill be foreign, 
a merchant draws two or three of the same.. date, each of 
which excepts against the rest, that no more than one of 
them should be P^id. 

f 3 . trans. To offer or allege as an objection ; 
to object. Const, with simple obj. or obj. clause, 
againsty to. Obs . 

a 159* Greene Jas. iV t v, iv, O lawyer. .Why thrive you 
by contentions t why devise you Clauses and subtle reasons 
to except ? x6*s Bacon Ess. t Marriage (Arb.) 267 They 
have heard some talkc \ Such an one is a great rich Man ; 
And another except tg it ; Vea, but he hath a great charge 
of Children. 1639 Fuller Holy IVar 11. xxxix. (1840) 103 
Others excepted, that this exception was nothing worth. 
1660 Burnet Rochester { 1692) 96 , 1 desired him to. . see what 
he could except to them. 1733 Stervart's Trial 367 The 
learned gentleman . . has been pleased to except against this 
part of tne evidence ; that [etc. ]. 

1 4 . To object to ; to take exception to ; to pro- 
test against, Obs. rare exc. in Snaks. 

*5p3 Shaks. Rich. IL 1. i. 7a There I throw my gage.. 
Ancflay aside my high Bloods Royalty, Which feare. .makes 
thee to except, c 1600 — Soun. cxfvii. I desperate now 
approve Desire is deAth, which physic did except, 
ts. In lit. sense : To take out, extract, excerpt. 
17*1 Strvpb Eccl Mem. L xii. 315 The judgments of 
which two last are excepted out of the rest and printed in 
the History of the Reformation, 
f 0 . To receive, accept Obs. [A frequent sense 
of L. excipere ; but in some at least of the ex- 
amples the word is a mistake for AocxrT.] 

*393 Gower Cop/. HI. 178 To the pouer and to the riche 
His [the king’s] lawes mighten stonden liche, He shall 
excepte no persone. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xxxix, 
Her [fortune’s] louring cnere she may ryght sone chaunge, 
And you excepte and cal unto her grace, c 1330 Ld, Bkrmbrs 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) a6o Her grace hath excepted my 
ser u ice. 1330 J. Coke Eng. $ Fr. Herald % 157 (1877) 103 
To except them (as they be) very lorries of the narowe sea. 
160s Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 149 Which their offer he 
gladly excepted. 1633 A Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 99 
God so willing cccept my ejaculatory Prayrs, 
absol. 1*97 Montgomerie Cherried Slae 100a Quhat wald 
thou do, I wald we wist : Except, or glue us ourc 
Except (eksc’pt \ pplt.y frtp*, and conj. Also 
5-6 exoopte, £ Sc. axoop. [ad. L. except-**, 
pa. pple. of exclptre : see Except il] 
f A. pple. m excepted, , pa* pple. of £xcept v. 
tl. As predicate (with the vb. to be) or a» com* 
plemcntary obj. 2 Not included, Also occas., 
Exempted. Obs, 

148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 63 He thoughts hym selfe 
except* in this world* fro the comon labur of men. 13*3 
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EXCEPTION. 


Ld. Burners Froiu. I. cxlvii. 177 To this truse all parties 
were amed, but Bretayne was clerely excepte. 15*6 Pilgr. 
Perf. ( W. de W. 1531) < 5 * The greatest synner that i* may 
attayne therto, and none be except e. 1535 Cover dale 
1 Kings xv. 93 Kynge Asa caused it be prociamed in all 
luda : Here be no man excepte. 
f> 2 . ? Accepted. Obs . (See Except v. 6.) 

(The old edd. read e.t pert* which may be correct.) 
c 1400 Rom . Rote 4291 She was except in his serose, 
to. In concord with a sb. in the nominative abso- 
lute ; =» * (being) excepted \ Obs. 

a. preceding the sb. (See Ii. 1.) 

b. following the sb. 

* 4*7 in Eng. Gilds ( 1870) 394 Yf eny chosen fforen wolle. . 
sue eny dtexen denesyn for eny matere or cause done w* 
outforth . . pies of lond only except 149a Fabyan Ckron . v. 
cx. 84 All other, as well or Brytons as of Saxons, fay lyd, or 
lefte of, that allonly excepte. 1315 Covkroale Acts xxvl. 
39 , 1 wolde to God that.. I mignte persuade. .the. .to be 
* soch as I am these bondes excepte. [Wyclip, out takun thes 
bondis \ Vulg. exceptis vincnlis kit.] 1594 Shake. Rich. 
/Il 9 v. til 943 (Richard except) those whom we fight against, 
Had rather haue vs win, then him they follow. 1046 K. 
F[i8HRR] Mod. Divinity 7 Let all the fruits of Paradise be 
in thy power, one tree except. 1 667 Milton P. L. ii. 678 God 
and ms Son except, Created thing naught vallu’d tie nor 
shun'd. 

B. prep . 

1 . In ME., in the construction A. 3, the pple., like 
its synonym out-taken, might precede the sb. 
When this collocation of a pplc. ceased to be 
idiomatic, except became a prep., with the sense : 
Excepting, with the exception of, save, but. 

Owing to the rarity of instances in which an inflected 
pron. takes the place of a sb., it is impossible to say definitely 
how soon the change in the grammatical character of the 
word took place, but it had prob. begun before 16th c. Cf. 
Fr. except/ and harm is* which are now treated as preps. 
Possibly the word was sometimes taken as the imperative of 
Except v. ; cf. evcife in the Eton Latin Syntax. 

*377 Langl. P. PL B. ix. 140 Allcshaldeye. . Excepte one* 
liche of eche kynde a couple fA. x. 169 out-taken Kihte 
soules and of vene beeit A couple], c 1470 Henry Wallace 
v. 1036 Thai entryt in, befor thaim land no ina, Exccp 
wemen. 14 . . Customs 0/ Malt on in Surtees Misc. < 1 890) 58 I n 
y* fcyldes and in y 1 more, .and in all othyr places, exceppit 
severall of y" lortfe. 1360 Wiutkiiorne Arte Warre (1573) 
83 b ; No Capitayne will lye neere the cnemie except bee that 
is disposed to fig Me the nelde. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI* 1, i. 
91 France is reuolted from the English quite, Except some 
petty Townes. 1633 W. F. Meteors in. 56 Old Wives are 
wont to say that no night in the year except one, passeth 
without Lightning. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xix, The rabble 
of mankind . .know notning of liberty except the name, i860 
Dickens Uncomm. Trait, . iii, Everybody else in the room 
had fits, except the wardswoman. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par t 1 . 1. 30 i There where we go shall all be new to thcc 
Except the love that thou hast won from me. 

1 2 . Leaving out of account ; hence, in addition 
to, besides, as well as. Obs. rare . 

1378 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 27 Excepte fleshc. 
fisne and eldinge. .this He hes a pasture, .that may feid 
sum wethiris. 1736 Amoky J. B uncle (1770) 1 . 101 Except 
hours of sleep, we were rarely from each other. 

+ 3 . Without. Obs. rare~ l % 

1588 J. Mellis Brie/e Instr. F v h, Neuer enter any parson 
in your booke. .except the consent of the same person. 

O. conj. 

1 . Introducing a predicative clause expressing a 
fact that forms an exception to the statement made. 
Now only in full form except that (in which except 
looks like a prtp . with sentence as obj .) ; in 16- 
17th c. that was sometimes omitted, Cf. Fr. ex - 
ceftJ que * 

XS 08 Grafton Ckron. II. 360 Then there came.. men of 
estate out of the good Townes of Flaundyrs, except out of 
Gaunt there came none. 1393 Shaks. Rich. 1 1 * 1, iv, 6 Rich. 
What store of parting tears were shed ? A run. Faith none 
for me : except the Northeast wind..Awak'd the slccpic 
rhewme, and so by chance Did grace our hollow parting 
with a tear e. 1601 — Alts Well tv. iii. 300 More of his 
souldiership I know not, except in that Country, he had the 
honour to be the Officer. . to instruct for the doubling of files. 
Mod* The cases are quite parallel, except that A. is a 
younger man than B. 

2 . Introducing a hypothetical clanse expressing 
a supposed case in which an exception will or 
may exist ; - * unless ‘ if not \ 

•fa, in full form except that, except that if. 
Obs * rare. 

* 5*3 Moke in Harding? t Ckron. ( 1543), Thin Is my mindo 
. .excepte that anyof you my Lordes anye thinge perceauc 
to the contrarye (The reading Is doubtful ; RasteU’s text 
{Merit Wkt . 1557 I. 48) omits that J. 1513 La Berners 
Preiss . I. ccxil. 357 He shall leaue them entierly to us 
excepte that if y* Frenche kynges had theym by exchaunge 
for other landes. 

b. as simple conj* The use of subjunct. or 
India follows the same rules as with If. 

it. .Customs 0/ Motion in Surtees Misc. (1890) 59 Excep- 
pyd thay haffe prisoners for to delyver. t$ao Pilgr. Per/* 
<W. de W. 1511) 1 Horde it is for any persone* .to perceyue 
the. .dryfte of this treatyse. .excepte they rede before, .the 
two fyrst boke*. mi Act. 33 Hen , VII /, i. f 4 Every such 
person . . shall . * abide in perpetualt prison* .Except onely 
such person... do fynde two sufficiente suerties. 1641 
WiNTiiROF New Eng. (1836) II, 43 He., said he would 
not go off the bench except he were commanded. 1676 C. 
Hatton in Hatton Cerr. (1878) 163,1 desire not to meddle 
with y* mother, except y* Lo** will take y* boys. 1703 
Moxon Meek* Hxerc. 85a Except my memory fails me, 
these are all. 1734 Richardson Grandison (1781* IV, xix. 


149 Nolxxly knows of the matter, except he ha* complained 
to my Brother. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xciv. In vain 
shalt thou.. call The spirits. .Except.. thou too taunt say. 
My spirit is at peace with all. 187a Daslnt Three to One 
I. a iq She never offcied any one advice, except it were 
asked of her. 

C. After except conj. the phrases it be, it were, 
etc., arc often used instead of repeating the prin- 
cipal verb. 

imi Shaks. i Hen. VI , 1. L 43 NcVe throughout the yeere 
to Church thou go’st, Except it be to pray against thy foes, 
a 1694 Milton (Webster 1864', Except it be because her 
method is so glib and easy. 181s Southey Lett. (1856) 11 . 
253 No drama . . will be [written] except it be by the same 
hand. 

3 . Followed by an adv., phrase, or clause express- 
ing the particular manner, degree, time, place, 
means, purpose, attendant circumstance, etc., with 
regard to which the proposition is not applicable : 
Otherwise (or elsewhere, etc.) than. 

Thin construction may be regarded as an instance of the 
use of the prep. (see B. 1) with advb. phrase as obj., for which 
cf. expressions like ' The cause was tried in Ixmdon instead 
of at Y01 k.’ It may, however, have arisen from 2 by ellipsis • 
cf. similar use of unless. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 53 The ordering 
whereof (except in Letters Excusatorie or Defensorie) u 
wholly exempted the course in those Letters prescribed, 
1J96 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. i. 12, l would not change this hue, 
Except to steale your thoughts my gentle Queene. 1634 
Fuller Triana iii, He.. affirms her disease mortal, except 
one herb procured for her, etc. *766 Goldsm. Vic. lr. 
xxiv, Nor do I know how to prevent the course of jus. 
tice, except by paying the money myself. s8i6 J. Wilson 
City 0/ Plague 1. iii, A lone castaway . . Who hopes no resting- 
place except in heaven. 1837 Hucklk Civilix. 1 . xi. 633 So- 
ciety can have no hold on any class except through the 
medium of their interests. 1868 C. Clarke Relt’g. 4- Duty 
70 The Apostle counted himself weak except as strengthened 
by the Spirit of God. 1877 F. Hai i. Eng. Adj. in - able 161 
Rely, Except metaphorically, has not a personal reference. 
Mod. The city was strongly fortified on all sides, except here. 

b. Except for : exception being made for, were 
it not For, but for. 

t Bzoe ptance Obs. rare-' [f. Except v. 4* 
-ance .1 « Exception. 

1603 W. Watson in Dodd Ch. Hist. 0/ Eng. (1841) IV. 
xxxii, None taking, nor imagining how to take, exccptance 
against the premises. 

Exceptant (ekse-pt&nO, a. and sb. [ad. L. ex - 
ccptant-cm , pr. pplc. of exeeptdre : sec Except v.] 

A. adj. That excepts ; taking exception. 

1846 Worcester cites Ld, Eldon. 1864 in Wf-bst kr ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. One who excepts ; esp. in LaWi one who 
takes exception to some part of the proceedings 
in a court, usually nn nccused person who excepts 
to a judge or juror. 

1697 Exceptions to Decree of Commissioners in C untb. 4- 
West. Arclurol . Sac. Trans. VIII. 98 The messuages and 
lands in the Exceptants possession. 

t Excepta*tion. Obs . rare- 1 , [ad. late L. 
cxceptiiti on -ctn , n. of action f. exeeptdre to take 
out, receive : sec Except v.] a. « Exception. 
b. ‘An often receiving* (Bailey folio 1730-6). 

x66s Ali.estrrk ,S enn. L 235 Because David went aside, 
and was upright with an Exceptation. 

Exoepted (ckse-pted), pft* a. and prep* [f. 
Except v. 4- -edL] 

A. bpt. a. In senses of the vb. 

a 1569 Kinoesmyll Matts list. v. (1580) 21 They eate of 
the excepted tree. 1640 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1 . 133 
Articles contnyning notning in relation to excepted persons 
but leave to transport themselves. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
426 Some, .who never touch'd Th* excepted Tree. 169s W. 
Lowtii l indication (1699) 54 The third instarce of Excepted 
Cases. i8r3 Maurick Pro/h. K tugs vii. 107 It is extremely 
rash, .to deduce the nature, .of prophecy from doubtful and 
excepted cases. 

ahsol, a 1656 Bp. Hat l Modest Offer Rem. Wks. (1660) 338 
All the Churches . . (who do all submit themselves to Bishops, 
or Superintendents, except the fore*excepted\ 

fB./r^. ■» Except B. i. Obs . 

*559 Baldwin in Mirr, for Mag. (1563) E 1 b, The Muddy 
tyrant brought them all to einle Excepted me. 
Bxcapter (cksc’ptw). [f. as prec. + -erL] 
a. One who excepts or takes exception (to any- 
thing). f b.« Accepter (cf. Except v . 6 ). Obs. 

1639 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Advt. 7 It would be 
known of this Excepter . . whether he would have men 
alwaiea to follow the word In the line, or in the margin. 
164s Rogers Naaman 9 God is no excepter of persons, 
grace is free. 

Exoepting (ekse ptin), vbl. sb. [f. Except v. 
4 -INO 1 j Tne action of the verb Except. 
a i6a6 Bacon Jurisdut* Marches Wks, 1740 IV. 136 The 
excepting of that shire by itself doth fortify that, etc. 1634 
Sanderson Serm. II. 988 Here is no excepting against any 
witness : nor refusal of any judge* 

Excepting (ekse-ptii)), prep* and conj* Also 
6-7 *SV. exoepand, exoeptand. [f. as prec + -ing 2 .] 
A. prep* 

1 , qua»!-^r<y». The pr. pple. of the vb, used 
absol. : ** * I f one excepts \ 

*549 Compl. Scot. xi. 95 A 1 the Irland men ar sklauis til 
hym, excepand ane certan that kepis them set on the strait 
montaniv 1553 Rrfnde O. Curtins 107 b, He commaunded 
the baggage, .to be brougnt together in one place excepting 
only such thinges as Mere very necessary* *593 Shaks, 


2 Hen. VI* 1. i. 193 Thy deed* . . Hath wonne the greatest 
fauour of the Commons, Excepting none but good Duke 
Humfrcy. 1637-90 Row Hist* Kirk (1843) 177 Thai no 
meetings be among the pastors without hi* Majestie's con- 
sent, exceptnnd id wayes their ordinarie Sessions. 1693 Dry- 
den Persius Sat. v. 139 May I not live without Control or 
Awe, Excepting still the letter of the Law? 1796 Ned 
Evans 1 . 146 Hit neighbour*, .excepting the article of cash, 
were, .hi* equnlv. 1874 Mori ry Compromise u886l 10* Of 
ajl societies . . not even excepting tne Roman Republic, 
England ha* been the most emphatically, .political. 

2 . lienee as simple prep . : With the exception 
of, except. 

1618 Haien Gold. Rem. (i688> 381 All young Person*, 
excepting my self. 1697 C01.1 n> r Ess. Mor. Snkj. 1, iii. (173a) 
130 Excepting the Royal Fnmily, they get but little by it. 
1766 Goldsm. l it. W. xxxii, This was received with great 
approbation by all, ext cpting my wife, t8>8 Jab. Mill Brit. 
India II. \. iv. 431 They were 111 possession of the whole of 
Mysore, excepting the principal forts. 1863 Mary Howii 1 
E. Brcmti's Greece 11 . xvi. 119 Nothing to be seen on the 
place excepting some blinks of marble, 

B. conj. 

1 . With the exception of the fact that ; a* Ex- 
cept C. 1. 

Mod. The copy is perfectly accurate, excepting that the 
accents are omitted. 

2 . Unless ; = Except C. 2. In early use occas. 
with that. 

165* G a 1 lf Magadtom. xxvi, Neither doe any kind of 
men agree more together then astrologers and poets doe, 
excepting that they dissent al>out Lucifer and Vesper, c 1714 
I.ady M. W. Moni ague Let. to Mrs. Itewet* You nee wnat 
stuff 1 am forced to w'rite, but to stit h 1 am compelled, 
excepting I should entertain you with York loves and 
piques. 1804 W fi ling ion in Owen Disp. 286 Scindiah 
certainly could have done nothing excepting he could bring 
his brigades to i’ooiuih. 

8. \\ ith adv. or phrase; » i ExcfptC. 3. Now rare, 
a 1641 Bp. Mouniagu Acts 4* Mon. (1642) 463 Others 
ffustedl, at evening : onely excepting in the weeke before 
Easier s66o Jxh. Taylor Duct. Jhihit. 11. iii. Rule iv, To it 
self onely it is to be imputed, excepting where the malice of 
the first agent hath, etc. *800 M rn. Hi* rvfy Mont tray ham. 
I. 129 Lady Clannarmon (excepting when she forgot me) 
provided for my maintenance. 1801 Wellington iii Owen 
Disp. 770 The ex|>ortation of British manufactures, except- 
ing of military stores, ought to be free. 1849 Sk. Nat, Hist . , 
Mammalia IV. 54 Excepting during the rainy season these 
little animals cun never taste fresh water. 

Exception (ekse-pjsn). Forma: 4-7 excep 
cion, -oioun, 5-6 -oyon, 6 -tioun, 5- exception, 
[a. AF. cxccfcioun (Fr. exception ), ad, L. excep 
tion-em, n. of action f. excippre to Except.] 

1 . The action of excepting (a person or thing, 
a particular case) from the scope of a proposition, 
rule, etc. ; the state or fact of being so excepted. 
Const, from, to. 

f.? 3 ® 5 . CiiAiihK A. G. IV, 2633 llypermmstra , Al loure 
willc. . I shal fulfille So it to me be non confusiouu. I ncle 
ouod he have non e\ce)>cioun. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4087, I 
shalle defende it. . Withoutrn ony cxccpcioun Of eth mancr 
condicioun.' 1561 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly tsetm. i. D j 1 >, Here 
is no exception or pretence of preuelege. *709 Si eklk Tatler 
No. 93 F 1, I know no Manner of Speaking so offensive as 
that of giving Praise, and closing it with ail Exception. 
183a Lfwih Use 4* Ad. Pol. Terms xi. 94 This exception of 
women and children from the whole community. 

1 ] The legal maxim, * Exception proves (or con- 
firms) the rule in the cases not excepted * ( exceptio 
probat regulam in castbus non except is), whicn is 
in its original form an example of sense 1, is com- 
monly quoted as * The exception proves the rule*, 
the sb. being interpreted in sense 2* 

[1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 100 Indefinites are equivalent 
to vnivrrxalls especially where one exception being made, it 
is plains that all other* are thereby cut off, according to the 
rule Exceptio figit rcgulam in non ext epti*. 1 1640 G. Wat* 
Bacon's Adv. Leam.xvw. iii. Aph. i7A»exi ept ion strengthen* 
the fotce of a Law in Cases not excepted, so enumeration 
weakens it in Case* not enumerated. 16 6s J[ Wilson The 
Cheats Prcf., I think I have sufficiently justify 'd the Brave 
man even by this Reason, That the exception prove* the rule. 
1768^ Johnson Prcf. to Shaks. Wks. (1787) IX. 369 The ex- 
ception only confirm* the rule ; 1837 Gfn, P. Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) IV. 343 With a view of making (according to 
another of the expression* which 1 have heretofore found 
puxzling) one of those exception* which confirm the rule. 
1835 Jowett Ess. 468 We may except one solitary instance 
(an exception which eminently proves the rule). 

2 . Something that is excepted ; a particular case 
which comes within the terms of a rule, but to 
which the rule is not applicable; a person or 
thing that does not conform to the general rule 
affecting other individuals of the same class. Const, 
f from, to. 

* 4*3 Caxton Cato I \ 1 b, Thi* rewle is generalle wythout 
any excepcion. 1534 Whit in row Tullyts Offices 1. 11540) 
20 Nothynge is more accommodate . . to tne nature of 
man, but it hath many caution* and excepcyons. 1390 
Swinburne Testaments 184 Of which rule, neuerthelesse 
there be diuer* exceptions. 1639 Fuller Holy War 111. 
xxiv. (1840) 162 Egypt was an exception from the rules of 
all other Countries, > 1785 Cowfer Tiroc. 841 Such rare 
exceptions, shining in the dark, Prove, rather than im- 
peai h, thejuxt remark. t8ao A. W. Fonblanqub Eng. under 
7 A dm, (1839) I. 280 Only alittle exception from the amiable 
tenor of their conduct. 1899 G. Bird Nat. Phil* 153 The 
only exception* to this gradual diminution of the angle of 
declination, appear to nave taken place ill 1831, t8$6 

Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. ii. (18581 niThe Phtntciancitie* sent 
forth i heir fleet*. But they were the exception of the world. 
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EXCEPTION. 

b. The exception ( prcdica lively) : something 
abnormal or unusual ; contrasted with the rule. 

iMt Stanley Jew. Ch. <1877) I. 366 The possession of the 
gift . .was the rule and not the exception. AM. You occasion- 
ally get a comfortable bed ; but it is quite the exception. 

3 . Phrase*, partaking of senses 1 and 3 . To 
make (an; exception ; with (the) exception (of, that ) ; 
without exception ; + in exception to, 
c 1391 Chalci k Astral. 11. § 34 Of comunc, tretis of Astro- 
labic ne make non cxccjk ioun wheyther the mone luuic 
latitude, or non c 1430 Lyot.. Comfit. HI. Knt. xxiii, He 
was . . without cxcepuoun, 'J o *D«ke of manhod, oon the 
beat on lyvc. 15*9 More Snfifilic. Soulys Wks. 303/a K\- 
cepcion inaketh he none, in tins worlde. x6e6 W. Sclai kk 
h x p. 2 TArss.(i()jg) 210 With exception of the crosse. ifct 
House* Lexnath. 11. xxvi. 140 A l,aw that oblige* all the Sub- 
ject* without exception. 173$ Pope Kfi. Lady 275 Heav’n. . 
Blend* in exception to all gen’rul rules Your Taste of Fol- 
lies with our Scorn of Fool*. 1777 Priest ley Matt . fir Sfiir. 
(1783) I. xiv. 157 Here is no exception made of any part of 
the man that wax not todie.. 177* Bp. Lowih /sain A, Note* 
37 With exception, .of certain ugly rings 1780 Burke Sfi. 
Bristol. Wks. III. 364 Promises were made. . without any 
exception or reserve. 1817 CoiMtuwiR Biog. Lit. (1882) 73 
With exception of one or two fundamental ideas. 18*9 
Soutiiey Sir T. More II. 300 In execution to the. .general 
« ourse of feeling. 1841 Borrow Zinctui I. i. 22 1 All those in 
Badajoz were very poor, with the exception of one man. 

4 . Law . [after L. except io in Roman Law ; cf. 
Except v . 2 .] a. A plea made by a defendant in 
bar of the plaintiff^ action : in Scots Law *» 
Defence. Peremptory exception : one tending to 
the dismissal of the action. Dilatory exception \ 
one tending to arrest its progress. Declinatory 
exception*, a dilatory exception consisting in a 
denial of the jurisdiction of the court, b. An 
objection made to the ruling of a court in the 
course of a trial, c. In Courts of Equity (obs. in 
England since 1875) : An objection by the plaintiff 
to me defendant’s answer as insufficient. 

Hitt 0/ Exceptions : a statement of objections to the 
ruling or direction of a judge drawn up oil behalf of the 
dissatisfied party, and submitted to a higher court. This 
procedure still exists in Scotland ; in England it was 
altolished by the Judicature Acts of 1873-5. 

ft* 1*5® Bracton v. v. i. Sciendum quixl exccptio cst ac- 
tionis elisio per qunm actio perimitur vcl differtur. 1*9* 
Bruton it. xvii. 9 1 En plusours niancrc* e>t ce*te assise 
dextourlie que elc ne soit tauntost pri***, sicum par cxcep- 
cioun peremptorie. sicum .. ct par excentioum dilatorics.] 
1413 Lydo. Pilgr. Senate t, xviii. (1859) 10 Were it so that, .by 
thyn excepcyon I personelly shold not dc herde in tlivs pre- 
sent Court. 1360 Dai s tr. S/eidane's Comm. 1 16 a, Hauing 
no exception, they were caricd to Paris. 1580 Roll and 
CH. I ’enus 1. 800 Charge him tonipeir [With] exceptionis, 
and causis defenxall ^Gif he sic hes) that may himself 
supple. *1590 Spknkkr State Iret. Wks. 1862. V. 323 
[A lelloti] may have fifty-six exceptions peremptory against 
the jurors. 1699 Bentley Pnal. 3Q7 The Defendant 
makes his exception to the Indictment, because he did not 
tall him ’ArSpofaror, which was the Word that was penal 
hy Law. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1734) I. iv. 676 The 
first i>art of it was an exception to the authority of the 
Court. 1768 Blackst one Comm. III. 372 This bijl of excep- 
tions i* in the nature of an appeal ; examinable. . in the next 
immediate superior court, upon a writ of error. 1861 W. 
B11 1. Diet. Law Scat. s. v., Generally speaking, everything 
which one alleges for defending himself, and for eliding the 
action, is called an exception. 1877 C. C. Langdell Equity 
Pleading § 83 (If the plaintiff thinks the answer insuffi- 
cient) he must except to it, t. ^. specify in writing the ports 
of the hill which are not sufficiently answered ; and there- 
ujkmi the bill, answer, and exceptions are referred to a master. 

+ 5 . transf. a. A plea tending to evade the force 
of an opponent’s argument. D. A formal objec- 
tion (to a proceeding, a person’s status or fitness 
tor office, etc.). Obs. 

1 *6* Cooper A msjv. in Dcf. Truth (1850) 52 Men that 
make exception to hi* possession, and claim the right thereof 
themselves. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 4 a, That these ill 
Hus-band-tnen the Iewes, should haue no credible or trueih- 
tike exception left them (that they tooke him for a counter- 
feit). 1399 Shaks. Hen. V , iv. li, 35 ’Ti* positiue agaipst 
all exceptions . . That . . our Pesants. .were enow To purge 
this field of such a hilding Foe. 1841 Sir T. Browne Reltg. 
filed. 1. § 35, 1 cannot but wonder with what exceptions the 
Samaritan* could confine their beliefe to the Pentateuch. 
1663 Evelyn Diary (1827) II. 212 The chapel dore . . wa* 
then set open for any to enter and give their exceptions. 

Cat. Jxec. Penney tv. I. 366 More time should have been 
allowed for their appearing to make their Exception*. 

+ 0 . Objection, demur, faultfinding; an instance 
of this, an objection, adverse criticism, complaint. 
Obs. or arch. exc. in phrases : see 7. 
i$ 7 i Hanmer Chron . /ret. (1633) 17 Many exceptions were 
made mgamst them. x 6 ix Bible Transl. Prtf. 4 To expose 
tlicmscluea to many exception* and cauillations. 16x4 Sf.l- 
hen Titles Han. 141 Diogenes presently gaue it to his sweet- 
heart Lysiodon, ana shee without exception ware it. x 66 e 
Gunning Lent East 1 The Pharisees, .came to our Saviour, 
and by way of exception said, * Why do the disciple* of 
fuhn . .fast V *867 Pep ys Diary (1879) IV. 245 Sir C. Sed- 
ley's exceptions against both words and pronouncing were 
very pretty. 1703 Rules Civility 31 Fooling. .which pro- 
duce* exception and quarrel* many time*. 1738 Birch 
Milton's Wks., Life I. 18 The Exception to Milton’s Piety 
relates to hi* being a Protestant. 1767 Blackstonk Comm. 
II. 57 It being . . unreasonable, that tnc lord should extend 
bw protection to a person to whom he had exception*. 

T b. Dislike, dissatisfaction. Obs. rare . 
x6ea Sh|ks. Ham. v. ii. 34a What I haue done That 
might your nature, honour, ana exception Roughly awake, I 
Iteere proclaims was madnesse. 


+ 0. A ground of objection ; something that is 
or may be objected to. Obs . 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 1 10 The disciples neade 
no open complaint of this their exception and scandall. 1843 
Direct. Lonu A Cam. a (For the election of Elders], In case 
no just exception, shall be proued against him. c Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 247 Having no 
exceptions against the governor in his own person. 

7 . Phrases belonging to sense 6. a. Above, be - 
yottd, + greater than , without (all) exception : 
above, etc., cavil, reproach, or suspicion. 

1473 Canton Jason 24 b, She that i* veraily withoutc ony 
exccpcion. 1841 J. Jackson True Evang. T. t. 48 A grand 
Witncsse of their own, greater than exception. x66x Bram* 
mall Just Vend. vii. 171, I produce two witnesses beyond 
exception. 1710 Berkiify Princ. Hum. Kutrud. 1. tf 10 
Demonstrate beyond all exception. *780 Burke Sfi. Bristol 
Wks. III. 388 He is a witness without exception. 

b. Liable, open, subject to exception, 
x6$8 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. vii. 156 An Adversaries Tes- 
timony . . is subject to exception and makes no full proofe. 
*7*S/L Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. I. 147 A declaration 
. . which in some parts of it is liable to exception. *818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. p. v, The treatise of Nathaniel 
Bacon, itself open to much exception. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. 
Despot, vl 255 Motion, .liable to the most serious exception. 
184s W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 74 The applications I 
have made of these terms may be open to some excep- 
tion. 

O. To take (an' exception (+ exceptions) against , 
at, f of, to, f unto : to make objection to, find 
fault with, disapprove ; also (chiefly with at), to 
take offence at. Formerly sometimes without 
prep., To take (an) exception : to make (an) ob- 
jection, to object or complain (that). 

Now only with the obj. an action, statement, quality, etc., 
not a person or material thing. 

154* Hkn. VIII J hi tar. Scots 204 The Scottis wyl takcex* 
ception to the homages of theyr prynces. 1561 T. Norton 
Cct/7'tn's Inst. t. 34 If any man take exception, and say, etc. 
1591 Shaks. Two Cent. v. ii. 3 Th. What suies Siluia to my 
suit? Pro. Oh Sir . . she lakes exceptions at your person. 
1597 Hookick Eat. Pol. v. vii. (1611) 106 Not able . . to take 
any strong exception against. x6ai Burton Ana/. Mel. 11. 
ii. 1. i. (1651) 232 Galen takes exception at Mutton. x66b J. 
Bari.ran f Pofie Alex. VII (1867) 15 They took exceptions of 
the quality of Illustrmimo. a 1674 Clarendon Htst. Reb. 
xii, (1704) III. 338 There were not two Persons .. who did 
not take some exception to it. # a 1703 Burkitt Oh N. T. 
Mark ii. 12 Observe, the exception which the scribes took 
against our Saviour. 1715 T. Bennei Aw. 39 Art. 215 
The animadvertor’s stationer taketh exception, that 1 have 
printed all hi* book. i8aa Edits, Rer>. No. 74. 361 We must, 
ns good Presbyterians take an exception to . . the assertion. 
1855 Prescott/’////////, iv. (1857) 60 Some of the more 
haughty of the aristocracy did take exception at hi* neglect- 
ing to raise his cap to them. x868 G. Duki* Pol, Surv, tgo 
Exception has. .been taken to these figures. 

H 8. Erron. for Acckption. Cf. Except v. 6. 

il8« Wvcl.l* Eiclus. xx. 24 Forsothe hi excepcioun of 
person* he shal Ices© hymsclf. 1807 Nordkn Sur7>. Dial, 
Aivb, With the sweat of thy face thou shall eate thy 
bread. .And this without exception of persons. 

t Exception, v, Obs. rare. [f. prcc. (AK. 
had cxcepc toner in sense 1 ).] 

1 . intr. To lodge or state an exception. 

1593 Nasiif. Christ's T. (1613) 184 There is no demurring, 
or exceptioning against his testimony. 

2 . trans. To except (in quot. pr. pple. used alnol . : 
cf. Excepting prep. 1 ). 

x 656 Hobbes tr. Wallis in Six Less. iv. Wks. 1845 VII. 
290 He was the worst geometrician of all mortal men, not 
exceptioning so much as Orontius. 

Exceptionable (ekse-pjanab’l), a. [f. prec. + 

-ABLE.] 

1 . That may be excepted against ; open to ob- 
jection. Now chiefly with negative words. 

1691 Ray Creation 1.(1714)45 A* the theory, .is built wholly 
on a false supposition, *0 is it all along precarious and excep- 
tionable. 171a Addison Sfiect. No. 379 P 5 This Passage I 
look upon to be the most exceptionable in the whole Po«m. 
1784 I)e Lolmk Eng. Const. 1. xii. 123 note, The deposition* 
of those witnesses who are adjudaed upon trial to dc excep- 
tionable, are set aside. *837 J. JJ. Lang New S. Wales II. 
35 The Female Factory at Paramatta has. .been under most 
exceptionable management ; insomuch a* to have proved an 
absolute nuisance. 1870 Anderson Missions A mer. Bd. III. 
x. 157 The Greek priest led the way. .chanting the funeral 
dirge, in which there was nothing exceptionable. 

T b- of persons. Obs. 

ift4 Richardson Grated ison (1781) I. xxv. 175 Greville Is 
surely (exceptionable as he is) a better man. 1813 Examiner 
8 Feb. 88/a The ladies in that piece, though very exception- 
able, are of a stamp far above nis Angelica . 

f 2. Occasionally misused for Exceptional. 

1801 W. Dui>r£ Fr. Diet, in F. Hall Mod. Eng. (i8?t) 
2ot To add an exceptionable article to a law. 1894 H. 
Miller Sch. 4. Schtn. (1858) 381 A time .. in which even 
fishes, .were so rare and exceptionable, that they occupied 
a scarce appreciable place in Nature. 1874 Motley Bar* 
neveld 11. xx. 356 The fact that he had not been stretched 
upon the rack during his trial was complacently mentioned 
a proof of exceptionable indulgence. 

uuosi-zA 1844 Tupper Twins xviii, How silly and harm- 
fui a thing Is secresy (exceptionable* excepted). 

Hence Bzoe pt&oiutbleneM ; Xxerytftmftbly 
ado . 

*684 If More Myst, Zniq. 336 The . . exceptionablene** 
of his division of the duration of the world into seven 
Ages. i8e© Haxlitt Lee/. Dram. Lit. 179, I suspect that 
the exceptionableness of the subject is that which consti- 
tutes the chief merit of the play. 


Exceptional (ekse-pjanal), a, [f. Exception 
sb. + -al : cf. F, except tonne /.] Of the nature of or 
foiming an exception ; out of the ordinary course, 
unusual, special. 

1846 Worcester cites Q. Rev . 185s Disraeli 3 Dec. in 
Set. Sfi. 1 . 369 As regard* its financial condition, IrelasiO . . 
has been in a veiy exceptional state. 1861 Dickens Ct. 
Exfiect. vi, The subject . . ceased to be mentioned saving on 
exceptional occasions. >868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 
1 21 The founder* of the thirteen colleges . . were almost all 
of them exceptional men. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Crk. Test . 
8x Document* or record* of exceptional value. 

absol. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, s 36 The mastery of 
Shakespeare is shown perhaps more strikingly in his treat- 
ment of the ordinary than of the exceptional, 
b. Const, from. rare. 

1883 Sir H. Cotton in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 324/1 
That, therefore, makes this case exceptional from that of 
an ordinary case of mortgagor and mortgagee. 

Hence Bxoe'ptionalnM*. 

1886 Spectator 28 Aug. 1142 It is not the meritoriousness 
but the exceptionalness of the achievement which mokes the 
few willing to attempt it. 1889 Talbot in Lux Mundi (ed. 
10) 137 If we still plead that our sense of wonder stipulates 
for exceptionable**. 

Exceptionality (ekse-pjanoe lfti). [f. prec. + 
-ity.] Exceptional character or quality : //. things 
exceptional. 

1854 Hawthorne Eng. Noicdtks. (1879) I. 79 The coroner 
. .had a kind of formality and orderliness . . wnich . . balances 
the exceptionalities with which he had to deal. 187a Con- 
temp. Rev. XX. 383 The exceptionality of the boon . . helped 
to deepen the dreariness 1890 Harpers Mag. June 44/2 
We remembered the exceptionality of his position. 

Exceptionally (Ckse-pjanlli), adv. [f. a* 
prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . In an exceptional manner or degree ; uncom- 
monly, unusually, unusually well. 

1848 T. Si Nci air The Mount 58 Thi* critic, .is exception- 
ally wi<te in practical matters. 1879 Wallace Australas. 
x. 212 In ith animal life this colony is . . not exceptionally 
rich in species. 1881 fitacm. filag. XLI II. 436/2 Music . . 
too shndowy in outline to be grasped by the uninitiated, un- 
less very exceptionally performed. 

2 . By way of exception ; as an exception to rule 
or custom. 

x86a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 144 Such has been, not 
exceptionally, the history of the Systematlst*. |i866 
Carlyle E. Irving 106 The official . . invited us exception- 
ally in for an actual inspection of his theodolite. 1874 
MiCKLUHWAirE Mod. Par. Churches 36 Western galleries 
should be but exceptionally used in parish churches. 

Exoeptionary (ckse pjan&ri),/i. rare . [f. Ex- 
ception + -aby 1.] a. Of or pertaining to an ex- 
ception (see Exception i) ; indicative of an excep- 
tion. b. = Exceptional. 

a 1783 J. Scott Crit. Ess. Eng. Poets (1785) 283 The ex- 
ccptionnry ‘all but* includes.. an aged decrepit matron. 
x8<o Carlyle Lattcr-d. Pamfih. viii. 23 Silent exceptionary 
individuals. 

t Exce ptioner. Obs. rare - l . [f. Exception 
v. + -KB 1 .] One who takes exception, or objects 
(to anything) ; an objector. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 186 For other exceptioners 
ihcie was no thought taken. Hence x8s8 in Todd, elc. 

t Exce'ptionist. Obs. rare [f. Excep- 
tion sb. -t- -ist.] — prec. 

1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 53, I .. demand of such 
Exccptionists, whether . . magistrate* have lost their right. 

Exceptionless (ekse p/anl^s), a. [f. as prec. 
4- -LEss.j Without an exception ; not admitting 
of an exception. 

178a Burke Let. Penal Laws Wks. VI. 274 The bill. .is. . 
a renewed act of. .indispensable, exceptionless disqualifica- 
tion. 1854 Eraser's filag. XLIX. 73 It is only in idea that 
we can realize . . such a moment of universal, indiscriminate 
. .exceptionless deification. 1867 Macfarrkn Harmony vi, 
(18761 215 General, uniform and exceptionless. 

Exceptions (ekse-pjas), a. j[f. Excbpti-on + 
-ous, after the analogy of captious. "\ Disposed 
to make objections ; cavilling, peevish, captious. 

160s W. Baa Sword fir Buckler B ij, While those thing* that 
are done must alwaies lye. As obiects to a nice exceptiou* 
eye. 1769 Chksterf. Lett. 301 It is the character of 
Country Ladies to be exceptlous, and suspicious of slights. 
i8ss Hazlitt Pable-t. (1824) II. vi. 141 He was not excep- 
tion. He gave a cordial welcome to all sorts, provided 
they were the best in their kind. sSge W. C. Mackjcady in 
Pollock Reudn. II. 353 (Carlyle] was quite in one of bis 
exceptiou* moods. 

Hence Bxoe ptloumeM. 

a >677 Barrow Serin, Wks. (1687) I. 8 It [admonition] be- 
comes unsavory and odious, and . . resembles a frowand, 
malitious, exceptiou sness. 1688 Collier Several Disc. 
(1725) 3x6 The blessed Spirits .. are too good to have any- 
thing of State or Exceptiousness in them, a 1716 South 
Serin. (1744) X. ix. 282 Alarmed by an experience of the 
baseness . . and the exceptiousness of men. 1818 in Todd, etc, 

t E:XOepti*tiOTlS, a. Obs ~ 0 [f, L. except 
ticius, - tins caught up, intercepted, f. excippre : 
«ee Except v. and -itious.] 1 That is taken or 
received * ( Bailey folio 1 730-6), Hence 177s in Ash. 
Exceptive (ekse'ptiv), a and sb. [ad, late L. 
except Tv- us, f. except - ppl. stem of excipprt 1 see 
Except v. Cf. OF. exceptif] A. adj. 

1 . Logie, etc. a. Of a word, esp. a. particle: 
That introduces an exception. 

[a 1149 W. Shykbswood in PrantI Geeck. Logik III. »i 
Postquam dictum est de signU et de dktionibus exceplivis 
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. .convenienter dicendum eat de hoc diction® ‘ solus ’.] 16*4 
H. Mason Art of Lying v. 8 a That which this sentence 
doth deny of the Sonne, it doth by vertue of the except iue 
particle adioyned, affirms of the Father ; No man, no nor 
the Sonne doth know it, but the Father. 1699 instruct, 
Oratory (16B2) 108 (T) It U to be inferred either by a con* 
junction, causal, illative, exceptive, etc. 175s Chambers 
Cycl a. v. Conjunction , Exceptive Conjunctions are, if it be 
• not. .unless that, etc. 

b. Of a proposition : That has a specified ex- 
ception attached to the subject ; e.g. Nothing on 
earth but man is great. 

[41347 W. Occam m PrantI Gtsch. Logik III. 409 Circa 
exceptive* est sciendum, quod ex omnibus exceptivis in 
prima figure non sequitur condusio exceptive.) 1563-87 
Foxk A. 4 M. (1596) 13/9 The proposition is not exceptiue, 
excluding other apostles. 1715 Watts Logic 111. 11. f 4 Ex- 
ceptive Propositions will make complex Syllogisms. 1870 
Jevons Logic vii. 68 Exceptive propositions. 

1 0. Of a clause, law, etc. : Making an exception, 
excepting something from a general rule. 

*43 Milton Divorce 11. v. $1851} 74 A dispensation . . is 
rather a particular and exceptive law absolving and disoblig- 
ing from a more general command. 1837 Lockhart Si ott 
(1839) VI. 37 note. The hostile critic selected for exceptive 
encomium one * old Jacobite strain*. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. I. 416 An exceptive clause introduced into the net. 
1884 b. Peel in Law Times 7 June 104/1 This is again 
the application of the exceptive distinction. 

2 . Of persona and their utterances : Disposed or 
tending to take exception ; hypercritical, captious. 

s6si W. Sclatkr Tythes (1623) 197 His proceedings 
though too too exceptiue, yet such as, l>eing yeilded, in- 
ferred nothing against the Diuine ius for Titning. 1898 
Chantb. Jrnl. X. 280 Any exceptive persons who are not 
inclined to rest satisfied with appearances and authorities. 
1861 Tulloch Eng Pnrit. iii. 374 HU criticisms, .show his 
singularly exceptive, and over-curious logic. 

3. -Exceptional. 

1849 F. W. Newman .SYw/ 168 This is. .an exceptive case. 

23 . sb. [The adj. used absol, ] Logic . An excep- 
tive word or proposition. Cf. A. 1 a and b. 

1463-87 Foxe A. if M. (1596) 20/a Yet upon his exclusiues 
and negatiues, this exceptiue must needs be inferred. 1579 
Fulkr lies kins' Pari, 174 The scriptures that say Christ is 
In heauen speake without exclusiues, or cxccptiues. 1633 
T. Adams Exb. 2 Peter i. 10 All these cxceptives, * but 7 , 
* notwithstanding *, ‘nevertheless’, are against us. 1864 
Bowf n Logic v. 14^5 These [Exponibles] are divided into 
Exclusives, Exceptives and Restrictivcs. 

Hence Nxoeptivdly adv., in an exceptive man- 
ner or sense. Bxceptivity, ttottce-wd ., readiness 
to make exceptions (frobi rules of conduct). 

1600 J. Raymolds Agst. Bellarmine (1610) 5 If the wordc 
be taken cxccptively, yet may it lie an exception negative. 
>6*t W. Sc later Tythes (1623) 39 They arc cxccptiuely or 
disiunctiuely only allotted. 1870 Content A. Rev. XV. 447 
Milverton. They do not know when to make the exceptions. 
Ellesmere. Except! vity (I like to coin a new word) requires 
so much moral courago. 

tExoe’ptleM, a. Ob. r. rare- 1 . [irreg. f. 
Except v. + -less.] Making no exception ; ex- 
tending to all. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 502 Forgiue my gcnerall, and 
exceptlessc rashness. 

Except or (ekse-ptor, -si). Oh. exc. Hist. 
(sense 2 b). [a. late L. exceptor, agent-n. f. cxciptrt : 
see Except v .] 

1 1 . One who objects or takes exception (to any- 
thing) ; an objector. Obs. — Exoepteb a. 

a 164s Br. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon . (1643) 311 Were such 
upstart Exceptors to deale with Atheists . . how should a 
man proceed? 1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) is5 
Those very exceptors are really like the Romanists. 1690 
T. Burnet A ns. Except. Th. Earth r, I shall . . follow the 
learned Exceptor from Chapter to Chapter. 1755 in John- 
son ; hence in mod. Diets. 

2 . fa. A reporter, short-hand writer. Obs.- 0 
b. Hist. An officer in the Court of Chancery under 
the later Roman Empire. 

1874 Blount Glossogr ., Exceptor -, he that writes ones 
words as he speaks them ; a gatherer. [Hence 1691-1731 
in Colbs ]. i7>8 H. Herbert tr. Fleury' s Eccl. Hist. II. 16 
An officer belonging to the Proconsul. . who seems to be 
one of those, .called Exceptors or Clerks of the court. 

t ExO«ptO*rioiU, a. Obs-o (f. late L. ex- 
ceptori-us serviceable for receiving (f. exciptre : 
see Except v .) 4 - -(i)ous.] 4 That receives or con- 
tains * (Bailey folio 1 730-6). Hence 1779 in Ash. 

Bteoer citation, Excercite : see Exkrc-. 

t Exorrabrato, v. Obs. [f. L. txcerebrdt -, ppl. 
stem of excerebrdre , f. ex - out 4* cercbr-um brain.] 

1 . tram. To clear out from the brain or mind. 


t6ss S. Ward Life <f Faith red. 9) vii. Hath it [faith] not 
soueraigne vertue in it to ex cerebrate all cares, expectorate 
all feares and griefet? 

2 . To beat out the brains of. 

1613-6 in Cockrram. 1791-1800 in Bailey. 


Also Szoe'rebxate, a. [ad. L. excerebrdt-us] (see 
quot.). SxorrebreteA, ppl. a. [ 4- -ed >] (see 
quot.). Sxoerebration [ 4 - -ation]. a. (see 
quot. 1721-1800). b. (see quot. 1884). 

1884 Syd. Sec. Lex., Rxcerebrate. delirious, out of his 
mind. 1736 Bailey, Excerebrated , having his brains beat 
out; wanting brains, witless. 1779 in Ash. 1701-1800 
Bailey, Excerebration, a beating out ones Brains. 1884 Syd. 
See. Lex., Excerebration, the removing of the contents of 
the skull, the brain, and the other structures. Also, a term 
which hot been used to designate abnormal Cerebration. 


t Exoa rabroat, a. Obs [<•. Kx frtf . ' + ! 
L, cerebrum brain + -osr,] 'See quot.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Excerebrose , brain* 4 ck, wanting 
brain*. Hence 177$ in Ash, etc. 

t ExCOTH, v. Obs . Also 6-7 -oeme. [ad. L. 
txcern-Pre, f. ex - out 4- c entire to sift.] =* Excbktk. 

1 . Irons. Of animals and plants, or their organs : j 
To separate (waste matter) from the blood or sap, ! 
preparatory to discharging from the system. 

1606 Bacon Syha f 549 Th# Moss of tree* is a kind of 
hair; for it is the juice of the tree that is Kxcemed. 1691 • 
Ray Creation (1714) 294 The Humours exccrned by Sweat | 
and Urine are near akin, if not the same. 1m Bracken 
Farriery (1763) *7 The Serum of the Blood . . t* exccrned ! 
or separated by the Glands. 1738 D. Bayne Gout lot The , 
. .dissolution of such particles . . carries them through the 
fine strainers in order to be exccrned. 

absol 1606 Bacon Solves | 299 The Benefits that come of 
Exercise are . . that it nelpeth to F.xcerne by Sweat. 1677 
Hale Prim . Orig. Man. 1. L 30 That Soul .. digests, ] 
sanguifies, camifies, excems. ! 

2 . To discharge, void (an excrement, secretion). ! 
*578 Banister /list. Man v. 72 That the dregges .. might 

be duly excerned or auoyded. 1690 H. Brooke Cense rv. i 
Health 183 Phlegm that is excerned by the mouth. 1691 
Ray Creation (1701) 166 Such an unguent or Pap prepared, 
such an open vessel to cxcerne it into, to receive it. 1 

Excernent (eks 5 \inenD, a . fad. L. ex cement- 
cm, pr. pple. of cxccnttre : sec Excebn.] « Kx- 1 

CBKTORY. 

1836 1 'odd Cycl. Anat. I. 708/1 Derangements of the. .ox- 
cement organs. 1884 in Syd . See. Lex. 

t Excerp, V. Obs. [ad. L. excerp- tre : see Ex- j 
cehpt f/.l - Excerpt v. i. i 

1963 87 Foxk A. $ M. (1506) 45/2 Of this M elite, Euse- 
bius . . exccrpeth certcine places of Ids apologia. a 1640 
Jackson Creed xi. xliv. Wks. XI. 311 Out of this tractate. . 
himself hnd excerpt the two next foreprinted sermons. 1697 
Molynrux in Locke's Lett. (1708) 241 If their lordships , 
should think fit to cxccrp anything out of those papers. 

t ExC6*rpt, pple. Obs. In5exoerpte. [ad. L. j 
excerpt-u r, pa. pple. of cxcerptre : see Excerpt v.] 
Excerpted, extracted, selected. 

*43* 5° tr. tligden (Rolls) I. 7 Y . . intende to compile a 
tretys of the state of the yle of Breteyne, excerpte of diuerse 
laborer of auctore*. 

Exoerpt (e ksojpt, eksoupt), sb. Also 8 ex- 
oerp, 7-8 L. pi. exoerpta. [ad. L. excerpt urn, j 
neut. of pa. pple. of exccrph-c : see Excerpt ya] I 

1 . A passage taken out of a printed book or i 

manuscript ; an extract, quotation, selection. ! 

<1x638 Mede Par. a Pet. iii. App. Wk*. 111 . 618 Some 1 
Kxcerpta out of the Father* concerning the Renovation of ; 
the World. 1638 Rouse Hear. Univ. Aavt. (170a) 3 Excerpts 
out of all the Greek and I Alin Fathers. 1704 Hp.aknk 
Duct. Hist A 1714) I. 150 An Epitome of the latter xx Hooks 
. . 1* also Extant . . And also noble Excerpta by one Theo- 
dosius. *706 Sibbald Hist. Piets in Mi sc. Si of. I. 91 The ! 
excerpts of the old register of St. Andrew calleth him a | 
bishop, and his companions Clerks. 1817 Southey Let. 11 
Apr., Papers from tnc 1 Quarterly Review.' together with 
certain excerpts from the * Register.' *876 M. Davie* 1 
Unorth. Land. 8 Mr. Conway read . . an excerpt from one 
of Mazrini’* Orations. 188a J. T. Fowler Mem. Ripon 1 . 

1. ( headline ) Excerpts from Chronicles. 

2 . An article from the 4 Transactions ’ of a learned 
society or from a periodical, printed off separately 
for private circulation. Cf. offprint. 

This sense has long been in use in the ofTicial correspond- 
ence of learned societies (Royal Society, Society of Anti- 
quaries, etc.), but does not appear to he generally current. 

1883 Proc. Royal Soc. 369 List Presents , [An author 
sends several works, of which the titles are quoted.! And 
fourteen other Excemts. 1889 ibid. 252 Excerpt. [Added 
in brackets to the title of a work presented.) 

3 . In etymological sense : A thing picked out. 
rare. 

1837 M. Donovan Dom. Ecoh. II. 15 The emperor had a 
large silver dish, the filling of which . .occasioned wholesale 
slaughter ; his excerpts being insignificant parts of various 
small and rare birds and fishes. 

Exoerpt (eks 5 -jpt\ v. [f. L. excerpt - ppl. stem 
of ex cerpfre, f. ex- out 4 - carpbe to pluck.J 
1 . tram . To cull out (passages, phrases, etc.) ; 
to take out as an extract ; to extract, quote. Also 
absol. to make extracts. 

CXS36 Wolsey in Ellis Chig. Lett. it. 99 II. at A Copy 
of certain Articles and Clauses excerpted and taken out of 
the Pope* Letters. 16x5 Chapman Oayts. 11. 105 Thi* dose 
note I excerpted, a *6o# Hkylin Land ii. (1671) 301 He 
had excerpted and laid by many note* and precedents. 
1891 Carlyle Sterling 11, Iii. (1872) 113 An affectionate and 
eloquent notice of him ; which . . was excerpted into the 
newspapers also. 1869 — Fredk.Gt. IX. xx. x. 193 The 
Book we exceipt from i* M/moires du Comte de liordt. 
1874 Mahapty Soc. Lffe Greece ix. 981 Athen*u» . . excerpted 
largely in this direction. 

+2. In etymological sense; To pluck out; to 
abstract, remove ; also fig. Obs. 

1538 Lfland l tin. IV. 64 Thinges excerpted out of the 
East Glas.se Window of our Lady Chappell. 1607 Tofsell 
Four-f. Beasts 429 Which Musk being excerpted before it 
be ripe, *me!leth strongly and unpleasantly, c 161a Donnk 
B t abavarr* (1644! 23 Every branch which is excerpted from 
other authors and engrafted here, is not, etc 
U b. To take out, eliminate, rare . 

1881 J. Payne Villon's Poems Introd. 22 If one should 
excerpt from their verse its accidental local colouring. 
Hence BxorrptoA ppl. a. 


1818 G. S. Fabpr Hor* Mosau w 11 . 192 F.scerptrd par- 
tide* of the pure and ethereal lifht. 

Exotrptible (cksSviptib’l), a. [f. prec. + 
- 1 BLK .1 That admits of being cxccq'rted ; suitable 
to make extracts or selections from. 

1880 A thenetum 1 1 Dec. 777/3 What is to be said a* to 
the exclusion of Flaubert, who is easily exctrptible ? 1883 
Pail M. G. 1 June 4/2 Such Ktudent* are never likely to be 
the majority. For others Goethe is certainly * excerptible ’. 

Excrrpting, tdd. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -inq *.] 
The action of the vb. Excebmp ; an instance of it. 

1867 Carlyle Rem in. 11. 55 My time, with little ‘Goethe* 
papers and excerpting* . . went more prosperously than 
before. 

Excerption (ekss-jpjon). [ad. L. excerptidn - 
cm, n. of action f. excerphc : sec Excerpt ?\] 

1 . The action of excerpting, making selections 
from (a book, manuscript, etc.\ 

1883 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 5/1 Mr. Buchanan Is a writer 
exceptionally suited for excerption and revision. 

2 . concr. An cxtiact from a book, document, 
etc. Also, formerly, a collection of extracts. 

The F . 4 cerpt ions of Egbert : a work with the title Excerp- 
tioncs e dictis et can on t bn s sanctorum p at mm , errone- 
ously a*cribed to Egbert, Abp. of York. 

a 16x8 Raleigh (J X Time* have con*umed his works, 
saving some few excerptions. 1639 pR\NNr Cnbis/t. Tim. 
(1661) 73 Egbert Archbishop of York, .made a col lectio* or 
excerption out of the Canon* of .sundry nntient Councils. 
166a M ore Philos. Writ . Prcf. Gen. (1712)23 A Book of 
Excerptions out of Origen's Writings. 1709 J. Johnson 
Clergym. Vade bf. 11. 156 Many of tne Excerption* of Eg- 
bert weie transcribed from it. 1776 G ; Campmu i. Philos. 
Rhet. (1801) 1 . 1. ii. 66 A needless multiplicity of excerptions. 

Exoerptiva (cksa jptiv), a . [f. Exckrtt v . + 
-ivk.J Inclined to excerpt ; characterized by ex- 
cerption. 

i860 WorcI'Stfr cites Mackenzie. 

t ExedTptor. Obs, [a. h. excerpt or, ngenl-n. 
f. excerpt e : see Excerpt v.] One who excerpts 
or makes extracts (from a book, etc.). 

1683 J. Barnard L(fe Hey tin 12, I have not been surrep- 
titiou* of whole pages together, .and appropriated them to 
myself without any Mark. .1 am no such Excerpt or. 
Excerse, obs. form of Exerck. 

Ezoeil (ekse’s). Also 4-7 excess*, 5-6 exeea, 
(5 exease, 6 exoysse). [ad. F. ex els, ad. L. ex- 
cess- us, n. of action f. excedtre to Exceed.] 

1 1 . In literal sense ; The action of going out or 
forth ; adjournment (of Parliament). Obs. rare. 

t'1430 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker, 581 Excessns, excc**e, pan- 
fcyngeoute, i6st F.lmno Debates Ho. Lords App. (Camden) 
1 That they be nccquninted that Tuesday should be the 
day of excesse. 

+b.^4 r . Departure from custom, reason, etc. Oh. 
1709 SiTKr.Ltt Tatter No. u Pa In all these glorious Ex- 
cesses from the common Practice, did the happy Orlando 
live, .in an uninterrupted Tranquility. 1738 Common Sense 
(1739) II. 84 Other fashionable Excesses from Reason. 

+ c. Kxeess (incorrectly access ; cf. Access 9, 10) 
of mind, soul , also simply excess : ■> L. excessns 
mentis , ecstasy, trance, stupefaction. Obs. 

*38* Wyllif Acts x. 10 An nxccss of soule, or rauysching 
of spirit [t\ r. mynde] fel on hym. ibid. xi. 5, I was in the 
citce of loppe prciynge, and I xy$ in excess of my soule a 
visioun. i^#6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 270 b, Saynt 
Peter was in excesse of mynde in the house of Symon 
Coryar. Ibid. 271, I sayd in myne excesse, euery man is a 
Iyer. 198a N. T. (Rhem.) Acts x. 10 There fel \t>on hint 
an excesse of minde. 1609 Biblk (Douay) 9 Esdrns xiii. 
30 He shal come in excesse of minde upon them [t6tt to 
the astonishment of them] that hihabite the earth. 

+ 2 . 'Violence of paasion 9 (J.) ; extravagant or 
rapturous feeling ; unrestrained manifestation of 
grief. Oh. 

*413 Jah. I Kingis Q. cxliv, Off thy di&tresse and excesse 
to haue reuth . . I will [hir] pray full faire. 1909 Hawp.n 
Past. Pleas, xxxiu.xxx. La Bell Pucell must love you ever* 
more, Which for her sake. .Doth such actes by cnyvalrous 
exces. 1714 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 120 The Priest* 
under the Old Testament were, by a particular law, guarded 
against excesses upon the death 01 their relations. 174s 
Collins Ode iii. To Simplicity 44 Tho’ taste, tho* genius, 
bless To some divine excess. 1779 in Ash. 1818 in Todd. 

3 . The action of overstepping (a prescribed 
limit), going beyond (one’s authority, rights, etc.) ; 
an instance of this. Chiefly in Law. 

s8i8 Cruisf. Digest (ed. 2) IV. 248 She exceeded her 
power, in appointing to the i*sue of the son ; and there 
fore the excess was void. 189s Daily Neu>s 28 Jan. 3/2 
Judges of courts of law . did not notice excess of jurisdic- 
tion on the part of the House. 

+ 4 . Extravagant violation of law, decency, or 
morality ; outrageous conduct. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Mchb. F 563 Yeshulvenge yow..by the 
lawe and noght by excesse ne by outrage, c 1419 Wyntoun 
Cron, viii xxiv. 161 Punysyd exces and trespa*. 1480 Cax* 
ton Chron. Eng. ill. (1520) 20 b/i Two were chosen that vf 
ony of theym wolde make ony excesse the other sholde 
govern# hym. 1506 Pilgr. Pet/. (W. de W. 1531) 110 b, Be 
*ory for your fall, and do due nenaunce after the qualite and 
quantite of your excesse c 1630 Mii.ton Ode Circumcision, 
The full wrath beside Of vengeful justice bore for our ex- 
cess. 168s Evelyn Diary (1827) III. 76 This excesse of 
making churches charnel-nouscs. 1791 Cowper Odyts. 111. 
262 Ah . . that 1 . . the deeds Might punish of our suitors whose 
excess Enormous. . I feel. 

b. An instance of this ; an outrage. Ghiefly pi. 
Now with mixture of sense 5. 
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EXCESS. 

*4.. Prose Legends in Anglin VIII. rao Leste by hir 
excesses bey schuldc acorn >e good name of Cryste. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. xi. 340 The great . . Govemour 
of the World . .brought about end* to punish their [men *] 
Excesses and Enormities. 1769 Junius Lett. L 6 They have 
been driven into excesses little short of rebellion. 1848 
Macaulay Hitt. Eng. I. 166 The excesses of the Star 
Chamber . . had faded from the minds of men. *876 J. H. 
New man Hist. Sk. 1. 1. iii. 139 Their excesses seem to have 
been inferior to those which provoked them. 

5 . The overstepping the limits of moderation ; 
an instance of this : a. gen . 

155a H 1 'i.oet s. v., Excesse in nduauncyng or depreasyng, 
a> truer then God, falser then the Deuyll. 1594 Hookkr 
Eat. Pol . iv. viii.(i6u) 143 To draw men from great ex- 
cesse, it in not ami vc 1655 Dknham Coolers Hill, One 
excess Made both, by striving to be greater, less. 1751 Humk 
Ess. 4* Treat. (1777)1. 103 Excess in love, .transports a man 
beyond himself. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffr Mvst. Vdolpho. ii, 
All excess is vicious. 1809 The Bengal lee 183 The Hookah’s 
monstrous snake . . That type of eastern Luxury's excess. 
1878 Mosley Carlyle 163 Excess .. leads people into 
emotional transports. 

b. sfiec. Intemperance in eating or drinking. 

** 3* Chaucer Pard. T. 514 How manye maladyes ffolwen 
of excesse and of slotonyes. 1 1430 Lydg. in Pol. Eel. A* L. 
Poems (1B66) 35 With holy men speke of holyncssc . . With 
drownkyn men do surfettes by exccsse. *578 Gude $ Godlie 
Ball. 17 We pray his godly Maiestie To blys our meit . . And 
saif vs fra exces and drunkinnes. 166a B. Dupfa Rules Despot. 
(1675) 84 The body, once heavy with Excess and Surfeits, 
hang* plummets on the nobler part. 17s! Wollaston Relig. 
Nat. iv. 64 It is also in his power to forbear excess in eating 
and drinking. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. , Spectre Tapping! m , 
Apoplexy, induced by the excesses of the preceding night. 
1859 O. w. Holmes Punch-bawl Poems 371 'Tis but the Tool 
that loves excess ; hast thou a drunken soul f 
8. The fact of exceeding something else in 
amount or degree; preponderance. fAlso the 
fact of surpassing or excelling others (obs.). In 
excess of: to a greater amount or degree than. 

43 1818* Raleigh Maxims St. (1651) 64 An excellency or 
excess above the re.st, either in honour, wealth, or virtue. 
1704 Newton Optics 11. 11.(1731) 137 Rays .. retain their 
colorific qualities, by which those of any sort do by their Ex- 
cess and Predominance cause their proper Colour to appear. 
1756 Bvrkk Subl. 4* B. Introd. Wks. 1. m In things whose 
excess is not judged by greater or smaller, as smoothness 
and roughness [etc.). 1838 Dr Moroan Ess. Probab. 115 
There can be no possible reason for an excess of white, which 
does not equally . . apply in favour of an excess of black, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 11. lu. 34a The quantity we receive is in 
excess of the quantity lost. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 30 
When . . one or more muscles act in excess of their op- 
ponents, a squint U produced. 

b. The amount by which one number or quan- 
tity exceeds another. Spherical excess : (see quot. 
1840). Excess fare (on railways): a payment 
made by a person travelling beyond the place, 
or in a higher class than that, specified on his 
ticket. Excess luggage ; luggage over the weight 
for which a passenger is allowed free carriage. 

*857 Recorde Whctst. M iv, Compare those excesses and 
wantes well together. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. Axiom xv, If 
to equal things, you add unequal, the excess of the wholes 
shall be equal to the excess of the additions. 181a Wood- 
house Astron. xviii. 201 The accumulation of the daily 
excesses. 1831 Brewster Optics iv. 36 Divide the index of 
refraction by its excess above unity, 1840 Snowball 
Spherical Trigonom. $ 63 (ed. 5) 34 The quantity, .by which 
the sum of the degrees in the angles of the spherical triangles 
exceeds 180°, is called the Spherical Excess of the triangle. 
188a Standard 2 Sept 6/4 He received a book for the pur- 
pose of giving receipts to passengers for * excess ' fares. 

t o. Usury, interest. Ofis. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. t. iii. 63 ShyIocke..I neither lend 
nor borrow By taking, nor by giuing of excesse. 

7 . The state of exceeding or being in greater quan- 
tity or degree than is usual or necessary ; exuber- 
ance, superabundance; an instance of this; an 
extreme tlegree or amount ; an 1 extreme \ a 1 height* 
(of wickedness, etc.). + Of excess ** in abundance. 

1387 Trrvisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 335 pere is no3t gret pas- 
synge and exces. .in chele noper in hete. 1430 Lydg, Citron. 
Troy 1. v, The medlynge in conclusion So was ennewed by 
proportion That fynally excesse was there none. 1*03 
Hawes Examp. Virt . xi. 307 Than I to hym gauc strokes 
of exces. 1570 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 360 The excesse of 
vertue worketh no manner of annoyance. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
tv. i. 73 So distribution should vndoo excesse, And each 
man have enough 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, it. 570 Com- 
mend the large Excess Of spacious Vineyards ; cultivate the 
less. 17x9 Young Busiris iv. i. To behold thee In such 
excess of sorrow, quite destroys me. x8os Paley Nat. Theol. 
xx vi. (1819) 406 Their vivacity, their leaps out of the water, 
their frolics in it, all conduce to show their excess of spirits. 
i8t8 Jar. Mill Brit. Indta II. iv. v. 191 This [he] treated 
as the highest excess of insolence. <848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 636 Kirke. .was not the last, to whom this excess of 
wickedness was popularly imputed. 

t b. concr. in pi. Resources beyond the c neces- 
saries * of life ; luxuries. Obs. 

1638 Whole Duty Man xiv, f 16. 112 That deny relief to 
their poor parents, that cannot part with their own excesses 
and superfluities. 

o. Chem. An amount greater than is needed for 
a specific purpose, e.g. for combination with other 
elements, or tor dissolving a given quantity of a 
substance. Also In (gteat) excess . 

*807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 610 It might be called 
supersulpliMe of ammonia, as it contains an excess of add. 
*838 Chem. Org. Bodies 204 At first there was an excess of 


the former salt, but afterwards xanthate of potash was 
added till it constituted an excess, 1844-57 G. Bird Vrin. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 383 Liquor potasaa must then be added w 
great excess j a precipitate of hydrated oxide of copper first 
tails, which redissolves in excess of alkali 

8. The fact or state of being in greater amount 
or degree than is beneficial or right; 'faulty 
superfluity * (J.) ; an excessive amount or degree 
(of anything). Sometimes in contrast with defect. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 376. 1 bidde never as to my dele But 
of the hole an halven dele. That is none excess as me 
thenketh. *4 W Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 7a Excesse of 
mete feblith and dullcth a mnnnys wyttes. 1591 Shaks. Two 
G ent. hi. i. 230, 1 haue fed vpon this woe already, And now 
excesse of it will make me surfet. 1691 Hartcliffr Vir- 
tues 137 The two Extremes whereof are ; on the defect 
hopYVrto, to lie free from Anger . .The other Extreme in the 
Excess, is a Vice, which, .hath not yet found an 

English Name. 17*5 N. Robinson Th. Physick 3T4 If the 
Spirits flag during the Operation from the Excess of the 
Evacuations, a 1731 Atterbury Serm. (J*)» Parsimony. . is 
the more pardonable excess of the two. 18*9 I. Taylor Eh- 
thus . I (1867) 16 If. .enthusiasm were only an error in degree 
or a mere fault by excess, a 1871 Grote Eth. t Fragm. v. 
(1876) 165 We ought to choose the middle point and not 
either the excess or the defect. 1873 Iowrtt Plato (ed. 3) 
V. 9 The excess of tyranny in Persia and the excess of 
liberty at Athens have been the ruin of both. 

b. Phrases : In, to (an) excess , to carry {some- 
thing), to drink , cat , go, run to excess. + ( Object ) 
of excess, that possesses some quality in excess. 

1306-34 Tindalk 1 Pet. iv 4 That yc runne not also with 
them vnto the same excesse of nrote. *613 Bacon Am., 
Goodness (Arb.) 199 The desire of Power in F.xcease, caused 
the Angels to fall. 1616 — Sylva 8 361 An Object of surcharge 
or excess, destroycth the Sense : As the light of the Sun the 
eye, a violent sound (near the Ear) the hearing, c 1643 
Howell Lett. (1655) II. 71 [Canary wine] leaves less dreggs 
behind, though one drink it to exces. 1749 Fielding lam 
Jones xi. iii, Sophia ..was yielding to an excess. 1764 
Goldsm, Trav. 97 Till carried to excess. .This fav’rite good 
begets peculiar pain. 1838 W. Beaumont Expcr. Digestion 
(etH Combe) 352 Eating voraciously or to excess. 1841 Mi all 
Nonconf. I. 1 At present we have government in excess. 
1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI, vi. no Raw meat and other 
nutritious substances, given in excess, kill the leaves. 

HO. - Access 10. 

1341 R. Copland Galyen't Terap . a D iij. They counceyll 
them that haue the feuera. .to passe the excesse that ougnt 
to come the thyrde day or no. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 168 In twelve dayes I had a thousand bloudy stoolcs 
(which excesse kild our Lord Ambassadour Sir Dodmorc 
Cotton at that time). 

t Exce ss, a . Obs. Also 4-6 excesse, 7 ex- 
cysse. [? attrib. use of Excess sb .] - Excessive. 
a. Beyond the usual or specified amount, b. 
Beyond what is necessary, proper or right. 

? a 1400 Chester Pi. (Shaks, Soc.) 34 But excesse sleepe 
behoves me to make one this man heare. 1347-64 Bauld- 
win Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) vii. v, Excesse bibbing and 
drinking, pricketh fast forwards to lechery. 1374 Hvll 
Conject. Weather i, And the excesse qunlitie. .of any of the 
four quarters is evill and daungerous to the fruite* of the 
earth. 1636 in Picton L'pool \ A funic . Rec. (1883) I. 16a For 
takeinge exeysse fees contraric to auncient orders. 
Exce'SS, v. [f. Excess sb.] trans. To charge 
with an excess fare. 

1888 Difference of Fare Excess Voucher on N. B. Rail- 
way 16 May, In case of Tickets being excessed before the 
journey has been accomplished. 

t Exce'tsfol, a. Obs. [f. Excess sb. + -ful.] 
Characterized by excess ; excessive. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 475 In a degree above 
necessity and convenience even to wantonnesse and excesse- 
full curiosity. 1664 H. More Myst . Into. vii. 128 This 
extreme glory, .and excessfull affluency of the World. 

+ Ex 06 *SSion. Obs. rare ~ l . [ad. late L. ex* 
cessidn-em , n. of action f. exeedtre to go out or 
forth : see Exceed.] A going out or forth. 

1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. I. vm. 113 Motion ta a 
mutation of parts, or an excession out of place. 

ExO00ffiV6 (eksc*siv), a. (sb.) and adv. Forms ; 

4 exoessife, 5 exoessif, exoeaayfe, 5-6 exces- 
§yve, 6 (aooesaive), exoesseve, 5- excessive. 

[a. F. excessif, - ive , as if ad. L. ^excess tv-us, 
f. excess - ppl. stem of excedtre : see Exceed.] 

A. ad/. 

+ 1 . Of persons or their actions : Transgressing 
the bounds of law, decency, or morality; out- 
rageous, lawless, wrongful. Obs . 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 117 Thinges which are excessife 
Ayein the lawe, be shal nought do. 1348 Hall Chron. 97 
Certain ordinances, made by the Maire and Aldermen of 
London, against the excessive takyng of Masons . . and 
other laborers, for their daily jorneis. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 164 He made a law also the same time against the 
excessive takyng of Usurie by thejewe*. 1656 Cow ley Dwi- 
deit tv. 633 Those who before did God’s fair Choice with- 
stand Th’ excessive Vulgar now to Death demand. 

2 . Of qualities, states, actions, magnitudes, etc. 

+ a. In favourable or neutral sense : Exceeding 
what is usual ; ‘ surpassing 9 ; exceedingly great 
*475 Caxton Jason 30 Wherfore were . . ye so haboun- 
dantly garnished so well of excessiue ande chief alle beautc. 1 
15*6 Pngr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 16a They come downe 1 
agaya to them selfe from suebe excessyue eleuacyon or j 
extasy. sM Bacon Sylva | 438 If Panicom be lalcf below 
and about the Bottom of a Root, It will cause the Root to 
grow to an Excessiue Bignesse. 1665 Gkrbisr Counsel B 
v b, Water, can be easily drawn, an excessive and almost 
incredible height above its Centre. 
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b. Exceeding what is right, proportionate, or 
desirable ; immoderate, inordinate, extravagant 
a *410 Hocclbvb De Reg. Print. 450 A foule waste of 
clothe and excetsyfe. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviil (*800) 
no A highe coloure ouer excessyue and dyahonneste. sAos 
Shake. Alts Well i. L 65 Moderate lamentation is the right 
of the dead, excessiue greefe [is] the enemie to the luniHg. 
1631 Hobbes Leviath. l viil 36 Excessive desire of Revenge, 
when it becomes habituall, hurteth the organs, syga Humk 
Pol. Disc. x. 903 Excessive severity in the laws is apt to 
beget great relaxation in their execution. 1844-57 G. Bird 
Grin . Deposits (ed. 5) 84 A man eats an excessive meal of 
meat, more than he can assimilate into healthy blood. *873 
Jowrtt Plato (ed. a) III. 681 A single night of excessive 
rain . . left the rock of the Acropolis bare. 

3 . Of persons : Given to excess in anything ; in- 
temperate, extravagant. Now only with agent- 
nouns or predicativcly with const, in. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 190 These 
excessive fellowes never expect hunger, or thirst . . but 
through intemperance prevent them. s6aa Capt. Smith 
Virginia vi. 919 If a man worke but three dates in seuen, 
hee may get more than hee can spend vnlesse hee will bee 
exceedingly excessiue. *663 Cowley V me* 4 Fss., Short- 
ness Life , A man who is excessive in his pains and diligence. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 1738 II. 118 He is said to be 
at Table not excessive. *710 Steele Tatter No. 18a P 2 
Who is not excessive in the Discourse of what he extremely 
likes ? Mod. Avoid the company of excessive drinkers, 
f 4 . Of expressions : Hyperbolical. Obs. 

*335 Eden Decades 127 They compare them in blgnesse 
to elephantes. .but this. .by an excessyue kynde of speache. 
5 . Of climates : Characterized by extremes. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 107 There are .. excessive 
climates, as they have been termed, where the temperature 
of winter and summer is strongly contrasted. 

+ Q. as sb. Something excessive; an extrava- 
gance. Obs. rare. 

1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 49 Great Monarchies are 
monstrous excessive* in Nature. 

f B. adv. = Excessively. Obs. ; very common 
in 17- 18th c. 

1369 Turberv. Epitaphs & Sonn. (1837) 366 Ye are exces- 
aiue proude. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 916 The Sea at 
the brinke of this lie is excessive deepe. a 1700 Sheffield 
(D k. Buckhm.) Wks. 1753 II. 102 Mr. Lane grew excessive 
angry. 1768 Goldsm. G ood-n, Man 11. i, His manner. . 
was excessive harmless. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 177a, 
345 The night most excessive dark. 1796 Burney Metas- 
tasio I. 395 This would be an excessive long chapter. 

Excessively (ekse-sivli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly*.] 
1 1 . Of manner : a. Wytefully, lavishly, pro- 
digally. b. Greedily. Obs. 

133a Hulort, Excessyuely . . profuse. *363 Golding 
Cmsar 85 The beastes which the Galles do most delight in 
and whych they pay for exccssiuely. *596 Spenser F. Q. 
ii. xil 3 Which having swallowd up excessively, He soone 
in vomit up againe doth lay. 

2 . In an excessive amount or degree; beyond 
measure, immoderately. (In mod. use a stronger 
expression than exceedingly .) 

c 1460 Fortrscue Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. C*7*4) 68 Whan any 
of his Lords schai happy n to be so excessively grete as [etc. J 
1301 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. I 167 He is 
excessyuely humylyed. 1391 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 
192 He used me but rufflye, by reason 1 could not drlncke 
cxcessivlie with him. 16x4 H. R. Saleme Regim. 2 Anger 
. .exccssiuely chafeth and inflameth the membres. *646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 971 A conceit . . wherein al- 
though it seeme excessively ridiculous there may be some- 
what of truth. 171* Steele Sped. No. 145 P6The Fellow 
is rich . . but excessively ill-bred. 1747 W rsley Prim. Physic 
(176a) 63 It makes them smart and bum excessively, 

Lane Arab. Nts. 1. 80 There came forth from it nothing 
but smoke, .at which he wondered excessively. *877 Lady 
Bras&ey Voy. Sunbeam xxil (1878) 378 The scenery 9eemed 
of an excessively rudimentary description. 
Excoftsiveneas (ekse-sivnoa). [f. as prec. + 
-hess.] The state or quality of being excessive ; 
excessive measure, quantity, or degree. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 480 And upon y* ensuyd suche 
excessyuencs of rayne that come was therwith drowned in 
y« ertne. 1600 /. Lane Tom Tel-troth 6 ip A bibbing 
swilbowle and a bowsing gull, which never dnnke but with 
excessivenesse. 1637 Rumsry Org. Salntis 1 (1639) 9 Ex- 
cessivenesse of heat and cold in several parts of the body ; 
which breeds Agues and Feavers. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 
1775 in Ash. X83S in Webster ; and m mod. Diets. 
Exchange (eks,tj<?»*nd3), sb. Forms; 4-6 
eachaunge, (6 esohange), 5-6 exohaunge, (6 
exohaunoe), 6- exchange. [ME. eschaunge. a. 
AF. esehaunge, OF. eschange (F. ichange) j-late 
L. excambium, f. excambidre : see Exchange v. 
In 16th c. the prefix es- was, as in some other 
words, altered to ex* after L. analogies.] 

I. The action or process of exchanging. 

1 . The action, or an act, of reciprocal giving and 
receiving : a. of things in general. Proverb, Ex- 
change is no robbery. 

c 13X4 Chaucer H. Fame it. 189 Of loues moo eschaunges 
Then cuer comes were in graunges. c 1400 Test. Love 1. 
(1560) 275/2 My moeble is insutnsaunte to countervayle 
the price of this Jewell, or els to make the esehaunge. 153a 
Act 5-6 Edw. VI, c. 19. 6 1 To exchange gold for silver. . 
so that no man . . did take no profit for making such ex- 
change. *599 Shake. Much Ado tt. i. 320, 1 glue away my 
selfe for you, and doat vpon the exchange, sfidfi Fuller 
Ch. Hist. 1. v. 6 n In lieu of what he left behindnim, Ex- 
change is no Robbery, he carried along with him tome of 
St. Alban's Dust. #*719 Addison (T), They lend their 
Com, they make Exchanges. s86o Tyndall Glac. t. xxv. 
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182 The due exchange of load* liavtng been made, we ad- 
vanccd upon the glacier. 1863 Dickens Lett. (1880) II . 196 
Let us make an exchange of cnild stories 
b. of goods, merchandize ; « Bartkh ; in poli- 
tical economy often with wider sense of 'commerce \ 

iggg Eden Treat, New* Jnd, (Arh.) 8 Salomans fact our a 
foi^exchaunge of other marchaundyse. 1767 Black* 
stone Comm. II. 446 If it be a commutation of goods for 
goods, it is more properly an exchange ; but, ir it be a 
transferring of goods for money, it is called a sale : which 
is a method of exchange introduced, etc. 1863 Rogers 
Pot Econ. xvii. (1876) 994 No one questions the natural 
rights of free exchange. 

O. of prisoners of war. 

CS374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 130 Yf bey wolde graunte . . 
Theschaunge of her. S494 Fab van Chron, vil ccxxxiii. 967 
Meanys was made . . for delyuerie and exchaunge of y* 
prysoner*. 16x1 Steed Hut, Gt. Brit . (163a) 479 These 
two Chief 4 aines wearied with Irksomnesse of Irons made 
1 exchange the one for the other. 1698 Ludlow Mew, 1. 109 
Procuring my exchange for his two Sons. 1760 B. Lincoln 
in Sparks Cam Am*r. Rev, (1883) III. 96 An exchange, 
when made a prisoner, is one of the rights of a soldier. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word*bk., Exchange, a mutual agree- 
ment between contending powers for exchange of prisoners. 

d. of blows, passes, strokes (in fencing, games, 
etc.), salutations. 

160a Shakr. Ham, v. ii. 980 If Hamlet give the first or 
second hit, Or quit in answer of the third exchange, a 168 j 
Waller Bat. Summer* Islands in, Thus they parted, witn 
exchange of harms. x86s Stanley Jew. Ck. (1877) I. xiii. 
958 We pear the exchange of salutations between the reapers 
and their master. 188a Daily Tel. 18 July a This [game 
at tennis) fell to E. Renshaw after some good exchanges. 

e. of military or naval commissions, etc. (see 
quot.). Also attrib., as in exchange system . 

* 8*3 Crabb Technol. Did., Exchange between officers, 
who remove from one regiment to another, or from full pay 
to half pay, for which a consideration is usually given, called 
the Difference. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxi. Captain 
Falcon, .received hit commission that evening, and the next 
day the exchanges were made. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word* 
fib., Exchange , the removal of officers from one ship to an- 
other. *875 Act 18 Viet. c. 16 Her Majesty may. . author- 
ise exchanges to be made from one regiment . . to another 
regiment. 1873 D. Wolff . 9 /. Ho. Com. 29 Feb., In the 
Artillery, Engineers, and Marines, they had from time im- 
memorial had the Exchange system, yet they had never 
adopted the Purchase system. 

f. fin Chess f of pieces captured. To force the 
exchange : to play so as to compel your opponent 
to take one piece for another. To gain , win, lose 
the exchange : to take #r lose a superior piece in 
exchange for an inferior. 

*8aj Crabb Technol. Did . s.v. Chess , Exchanges, .often 

? ivc the adversary an advantage. 1848 H. Staunton Chess- 
'layers Handhk. (ed. a) ai When a player gains a Rook for 
a Bishop or a Knight, it is termed winning the exchange. 
186s lions eh. Chess Mag. 34 This move loses, at least, 
the * exchange \ 1876 H. E. Bird Chess Openings 103 Black 
gains the exchange, and should win. 

g. ( To give , have, take , etc.) t by, in exchange 
t °f for (something else). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3189 Priam, .may orcstly suppose His 
suster to sese, sent by cschaunge. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV, 
11. ii. 913 There is money, .spend allfhaue, onely giuc me 
so much of your time in exchange of it. x6xx Bible Matt. 
xvi. 96 Or what shall a man giuc in exchange for his soule? 
1663 Grrbier Counsel 109 A very gainfull returnc of Amber 
Greese and vendible commodities in exchange of Iron Tools. 
1663 Dryden Jnd. Emperor (J.), O spare hor life, and in 
exchange take mine. X778 T. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 
147 You can get two Pieces in Exchange for your Queen. 
*837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 193 Giving horses in 
exchange for the articles of which they stand in need. 

2. Law . ‘ A mutual grant of equal interests, the 
one in consideration of the other’ (Blackstonc 
Comm. (1767) II. 333). 

*374 tr * Littleton's Tenures t^b, In exchange it behoveth, 
that the estates that bothe parties have in the landes so ex- 
chaunjged be equal. 184a Perkins Prof. Bk. iv. f 984. tsr6 
Now is to shew in what time the estates of exchanges ought 
to be executed. x 8 x 8 Cruise Digest (ed. 9) V. 903 A husband 
and wife joined in exchanging lands, which were the estate 
of the wife, with a stranger, for other lands ; and the ex- 
change was executed. 1870 Dicby Real Ptvp, x.|i. 378 
Conveyances by way of exchange* 

8. The action of giving or receiving coin in 
return for coin of equivalent value cither of the 
game or a foreign country, for bullion, or for notes 
or bills ; a bargain respecting this ; the trade of 
a money-changer. + Bank of exchange : the office 
of a money-changer or banker. 

1*333 Act 9 Edw.III, stat. 9 c. 7 Et aue table deschange 
soit a Dovorrl & aillours. ou & q*nt fl semblera a nos A 
a not re consail per faire exchange. ] 1377 Lang l. P. PL B. v. 
949 Eschaunges and cheuesances with suche chaffare 1 dele, 
f xjM Chaucer ProL 978 Wei couthe he in eschaunge 
acheelde* [Le. Ft. 6cus] sells. 15a 6 Filer. Perf. 11. iv. 43 b, 
He maketh his banke and exchange with some ryche mar- 
chaunt. 153s Huloet, Exchaunge, wher as gayne or lucre 
is gotten at the second hande, promercium. 1570-8 Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent 197 Not without good cause . . hath 
Douer . . beene . . assigned by lawes ot Parleament as a 
speciallplace for passage and eschaunge. 1580 Barkt Ah. 
E 428 Hie loese and decay for the exchange of some peece 
of gold or filuer, collybus. x6ix Cotcr. s. v. Change , Banke 
of Exchange, or place wherein money is exchanged, and 
commodities bartered for. Mod. I lost a good deal by the 
exchange of some ao-mark pieces that I brought home. 

f b. The profit obtained by a money-changer or 
money-lender. Obs. 

1 see Huloet, Banqueter or he that kepeth a banck of 
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mony, of whome people doo boro we money vpon gayne, 
called exchaunge. 1751 Chambers CyeL, Exchange 1* also 
used for the profit, which a merchant, .or broker makes of a 
•urn of money received , . Sometimes also used for the . . profit 
allowed for the moneys advanced in any one's behalf. 

4 . ‘That species of mercantile transactions by 
which the debts of individuals residing at a distance 
from their creditors are cancelled without the 
transmission of money * (M e Culloch), by the use of 
‘ bills of exchange \ 

The simplest case of such a transaction is when two mer- 
chants in one place are respectively debtor and creditor for 
equal amounts to two merchants m a distant place. The 
two debts may be settled by the two creditors exchanging 
their claims ; the process being that one of the creditors 
draws a ‘bill of exchange 1 on nis distant debtor, and sells 
it to hU neighbour for its value in present money ; the latter 
sends it as payment of his debt Jo his creditor, who thus 
obtains a claim upon a neighbour in exchange for his claim 
on a person at a distance. In practice the matter is much 
more complicated, and the term Bill 0/ Exchange has ac- 
quired an extended signification from which the etymolo- 
gical notion has almost disappeared (see Bill sb.* 9). By 
writers on the theory of finance exchange is used for the 
whole system of transactions effected by ‘bills of exchange', 
and is formally divided into Inland ana Foreign Exchange. 
But in practice (exc. in the term bill of exchange itself) the 
word now almost exclusively means foreign exchange, and 
in this use has a mixed notion of sense 3 ; the price at 
which a bill drnwn on a foreign country for a given amount 
may be bought being subject to variations, depending (1) 
on the varying relation in intrinsic value between the coins 
of the two countries ; (9) on the varying demand for bills ; 
and (3) on the length of time for which the bill has to run. 
Par of exchange : the recognized standard value 
of the coinage of one country in terms of the 
coinage of another ; e.g. £1 sterling at par « 
25-22! francs French money. Pale or Course of 
exchange (also simply exchange ) : <a) the price at 
which bills drawn in the currency of a foreign 
country may be purchased ; (b) sometimes, the 
percentage by which this differs from par; e.g. 

4 the (rate of) exchange has risen from 9! to 10 p. c.’ 
Arbitration of exchange : sec Arbithation. 

Economic writcrs distinguish between the real par of ex- 
change, which is the relation in intrinsic value existing lie- 
tween the coins of two nations, and the nominal or conven- 
tional par, which may for convenience be maintained at a 
fixed level. When the price that must be paid for a foreign 
bill exceeds j>nr. the exchange is said to be against , or un- 
favourable to, tne country in which the bill is drawn ; when 
the price is below par, the exchange is in favour of that 
country. 

1485 [see 5]. 1380 in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 478 By 

this reformation of base monies.. the accoumpte, which, 
by merchauntes, is called the Eschaunge, shall . . aryse 
in estimation of the monies of Englande. 1396 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 80, 1 haue bils for monie by exchange 
From Florence, ana must heere [at Padua] deliuer them. 
ai6ay Hayward Edw. VI (1630)9 Hee was skilful in the 
exchange beyond the seas. 1691 Locke Lower. Interest 
Wks. 1727 II. 57 Within a Month a Million must be return’d 
into Holland, this presently raises the Exchange. Ibid. II. 
7a Foreign Exchange is the Paying of money in one Coun- 
try, to receive it in unothcr. 1694 Child Disc. 7>W*(cd.4) 
174 The course of the Exchange . . being generally above 
the intrinsick value or par of the coins of foreign Countries, 
we . . lose by such Exchange. 1794 Swift DrapieVs 
Lett. Wks. 1755 II. ti. 44 The difference is almost 25 per 
cent, which is double to the highest exchange of money. 
*776 Adam Smith IV. N. iv, iii. (1869) II. 49 The ordinary 
course of exchange should he allowed to be a sufficient in- 
dication of the ordinary state of debt and credit between 
any two places. 1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 468 In 
this paper, you will see the exchange of yesterday. 1861 
Goschkn For. F.xclu 48 The limits within which the ex- 
changes may vary. . are on the one extreme, the par value, 
plus the cost of the transmission of bullion ; on the other 
extreme, the par value, minus this identical sum. Ibid. 
(1864) 75 The natural value of the rouble., would have 
been . . 5 per cent, below the nominal par of exchange. 1868 
Seyd Bullion 4 For. Exch. 394 The actual Mintage Par of 
Exchange between London and Paris is ,£is=fc*. 25*3915 
.. For all practicable purposes, however, we may call the Par 
of Exchange fcs. 25*224 centimes. 

t b. Dry exchange ( « It. cambio secco , Fr. 
change sec ) *. a method of evading the lawg against 
usury by means of fictitious bills of exchange. Obs . 

The expression (trockner Wechsel) still survives in German 
in the sense of a promissory note, i. e. a bill drawn by a per- 
son upon himself. 

M*S-* Act 3 Hen. VII , c. 5 Eny bargayne. - by the name 
of drye exchaunge.. be utterly voide. 157a T. Wilson 
Disc , Usury (*584) 117 b, The second kind [of exchange by 
bills] . . called sicke and drie exchange . . fs practised when 
one doth borrowe money by exchange for a strange region, 
at longer or shorter distance of time, to serue his tunic the 
rather thereby, not minding to make anie reall paiment 
abroad ; but compoundeth with the exchanger to haue it re- 
turned backc agatne, according as the exchange shall passe 
from thence to London, for such distance of time as they 
were agreed vpon. s68a Scarlett Exchanges 266 Dry 
Exchanges consist in a giving of Monyes . . but the repay- 
ment is to be made after a certain time In the same place 
where the Monyes was given, and such a sum certain over 
and above, as tne giver of Monyes can get and agree for. 
O. Arith . (See quot.) 

1840 Freese Comm . Class-bh . 11. 69. 1839 Barn. Smith 
Arith . 4 Algebraist) 513 Exchange is the Rule by which 
we find now much money of one country is equivalent to a 
given sum of another country, according to a given course 
of Exchange. 

5 . « Bill of Exchange (tee Bill sb.n 9'. Still 
occur, used in commercial correspondence. Also 


ellipt, in First , Second, or Third of Exchange 
( - Fr .fremilre, etc. de change \ 

1485 Caxton Paris <4 V. (1868)55 He had receued the 
eschaunge that Vyenne had sent hym. Ibid, 57 She sendcih 
to you an eschaunge of thre thousand fioryns. Mod. ( Fot m 
of Foreign Bill.) Sixty days after sight of this Second of 
Exchange (First and Third unpaid) pay to the order of, etc. 

11 0 . In ftenaes more correctly expressed by 
Changk: a. Substitution of one person or thing 
for another. + b. Variation of conduct, etc. + 0. 
Transmutation ; mutation, alteration. 

1193 Gower Corf. III. 351 , 1 se the world stond ever upon 
eschaunge. c 1400 Palbsd. on Hush. 1. 236 Preve eke the 
unpreved grene afore enchnunge. c 1430 Lvnc. Dispraise 
of Women xii, These women .. Most loue eschaunge and 
doublones. 1348(1 krt Pr. Masse B v(j b No more can thee 
bread be christen body uvthoute the exchaunge of the mat- 
ter therof unto the sayd body. 137a R- H. tr. Lana terns* 
Ghostes (1596) 165 The exchange of Empires, and of other 
things, are in his power. 1588 Shakr. L. L. L. iv. ii. 43 
Th' allusion holds in the Exchange. 1589 Pun fniiam Eng. 
Poesie 111. xv. (Arb.) 182 Your figures that worke auricularly 
by exchange. . vsing one case for another, or tense, or person. 
1839 Rkknk Brittany 935 At the only inn. .eveiything was 
in comfortless confusion, arising from an exchange of tenants. 

II. 7 . A pet son or thing that is offered or 
given in exchange or substitution for another. 

1490 riumpton CorT. 100 They will take yt in ferme, or 
els make yt exchnunce with you of lands lyeing in Yoik- 
Rhire. 1805 Siiakn. Lear iv. vi. 980 A plot vpon her ver- 
tuous Husbands life, and the exchange my brother. Ibid. v. 
iii. 97 There's my exchange (a glove]. 1634 66 Earl Omrhbv 
Earthen, vi. (1676* 734 Having avowedly in his power a 
sufficient exchange for him. 0x700 Dmvdkn ij ), The re- 
spect and love which was paid you. was a wise exchange 
for the honours of the Court. 

b. A newspaper sent to the office of another 
newspaper in exchange for the latter. 

1886 Car. Lfr 93 Jan. 37/3 ‘The pulpit and the people 
are rising out of the superstitions into the rcnl religion ’—so 
remarks an exchange. 

III. A place of exchange. 

8. Kind's or Queen's Exchange : see qnot. 
i6ox Q. Kliz. Let. base Moneys in T. Stafford Par. Ihb. 
149 We require you. .to giue all attention of it. Iby] bring- 
ing in all others according to the course of Our Exchange, 
which by . Our Proclamation you may pcrceiue that wee 
haue instituted, [a x6s« (see Exchange v. 1 lo.] 1706 
Phillips, I he Queen’s firihange. 1731 Chambers' Cyet, 
s.v., The King's Exchange or the place appointed by the 
king for exchange of plate, or bullion for the king’s coin. 

+ 8. A money-changer’s establishment or office, 
a 1369 Kinoermyli. Comf. AjffHit. (1585) Aiij, To lay it [a 
talent] with you in exchange and banke. 1373 Fknion 
tr. Gurnard s Gold. Epist. (1583) 75 Hee whipped out the 
Usurers, reuersed their cxchaunges, and dUpearsed their 
treasures. 

10 . A building in which the merchants of a 
town assemble for the transaction of business. 
Cf. Burhe 3 b, Change sb. 3. 

The 4 Burse * or Exchange built in London by Sir T. 
Gresham in is66 received from Queen Elizabeth the name 
of Royal Exchange^ which is retained by the present build- 
ing. Gresham's building is in 17th c. sometimes called the 
Old Exchange , to distinguish it from the A no Exchange, 
i.e. * Britain's Burse 

1389 Nash Pasquifs Ret. j, 1 little thought to meete thee 
so Kuddftinly upon the Exchange. 1393 Norden Sp* . Brit., 
M'sex 1. 35 Sir Thomas Gresham .. named it the Burse, 
whereunto afterward Qucene Elizabeth gave the name of 
Royall Exchange, a 1610 Healey Epictetus' Man (1636) 
30 You cannot builde it a schoolc, an Exchange, or a bathe, 
xoix Coryat Crudities 33 As for their F.xchang[e] where 
they sell many fine and curious things, there are two or 
three prety walks in it. 163a Massinger City Madam 1. i, 
Being forced to fetch these from the Old Exchange, These 
from the Tower, and these from Westminster. 1710 Lond. 
Gas. No. 4708/4 Inquire at the . . Royal Exchange East 
Country-Walk in Exchange Time. 1716 8 Lady M. W. 
Montac.uk Lett. I. xxxvin. 154 Behind the mosque is nil 
exchange, full of shops. 1790 J. Wiu.ock Voy. diverse 
parts ix. 998 The exchange iKttnigsberg] is a beautiful 
edifice. 184A Dickens Dontbcy iv, The Koyal Exchange 
was close at luind. 

fig. 1618 Earle Microcosm. Iii. (Arb.) 73 It [Pauls WalkeJ 
is the great Exchange of all discourse, 1643 Denham 
Cooler's Hitt 188 His [Thames’] fair bosom is the world’s 
exenange. 1793 Burke Corr. (1841) IV. 196 Sir Gilbert 
KlUot ts not found in a common shop of the diplomatic 
exchange. 1886 D. C M urray Cynic Fortune vi, Fairy bank- 
notes which are only valuable at the Exchange of Fancy. 

b. Preceded by some defining word that indi- 
cates a special branch of business: as Coal-, 
Corn-, Hof Stock-, Wool- Exchange, for which 
see those words. 

11 . IJ- S. A dram-ahon. 

s88s Sala A tner. Ends. II. ii. 13 Here [in New Orleans] 
the dram shops arc called ‘ exchanges \ 

12 . attrib. and Comb, (sense 6) exihange-time ; 
(senses 3, 4) exchange-bank , - broker , -office, - shop ; 
also exohange-oap (see quot.) ; t exchange- 
man, (a) a merchant on Change; ( b ) a shop- 
keeper at the 4 New Exchange” ; + exchange- 
wench, -woman, a shopworn an at the same ; 
exohange-value = exchangeable value , 

1335 Covf.rdale Luke xix. 93 Whcrfore than hast thou 
not delyuered my money to the " exchaunge banke. 1704 
Cock be App., "Exchange Brokers, men that tell how 
the Exchange of Money goes, and finds those that will Ex- 
change. 1874 Knight Du t. Mech . 1 . 81 5 h * Exchange -c a fi, 
a fine quality of paper, .used for printing bills ot exenange, 
etc. *631 I>onnk Polydoron 108 'Hierc are three sorts 
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EXCHANGE. 

of honeM ini-n : vi/. your * JC»chaiU£«niau for th« bearing up 
of hi* credit* etc. *783 Ainsworth Lat* Diet, (Morel!) 11. 
Nfiglvendus . .an exchange-man, or milliner. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol, Econ. 111. ix 416 A person wishing to exchange money 
for French money goc* to an ^exchange office in London, 
ifet T. Pow kll Tom All Trade* 48 A pretty wav of breed- 
ing young Maides in an "Exchange shop, or St. Martins le 

« rand. 1710 Lond.Gas. No. 4708/4 in "Exchange Time. 1863 
'xwcivir Pol lu oh, 1. i. <i 876>7 "Exchange value is the 
characteristic which stamps a commodity with the attri- 
but<* of wealth. 1683 England $ Vanity 3a Every "Ex- 
change-Wench is usher’d in by them jPearlesl into her 
stalls. 1707 Cisrpr Doubt* Gallant tv. To treat a Woman 
of Quality like an Exchange-Wench. 1697 — Woman's 
IV it in, Your Ladyship's being out of Humour with the 
' Exchange Woman, for shaping your Ruffles so odiously, 
made you a little too reserv’d. 

Exchange (.eks^'i-nda), v. Forms: (?4 
achange), 5, 7 eschange, 6 exohaunga, 6- ex- 
change. [a. OF. cschangicr (mod.F. Ic hanger) 
late L. extambidre , f. ex - (see Ex* pref.') 4 cam- 
bidre : see Change v ] 

1 . tram. To change away ; to dispose of (com- 
modities, possessions, etc.) by exchange or barter ; 
to give, relinquish, or lose (something) whilst re- 
ceiving something else in return. Also absol, 

H «4 Caxton Curtail ( 1888) 13 They selle, bye or exchange 
Hointyme theyr rentes or propre vestementis. xu$ Act 37 
Hen, Vlll, c. 0 I 5 The Wares . . so bargained, sold, ex- 
changed or shifted. 161 x Bible Ezek, xlvni. 14 They shall 
not sell of it, neither exchange, nor alienate the first fruits 
of the land. 1808 Hoy It's Game Chess 19 When you have 
two pawns on a front line neither should be pushed forward 
until the adversary proposes to exchange. Ibid, Strive to 
capture or exchange those men which would prevent it fa 
direct attack). 1835 I. T Avion Spir, Despot, ii. 30 Difficul- 
ties that may be exchanged sooner than avoided. 

b. With for (f with) before the thing taken in 
exchange. In mod. use also with against (? after 
Fr. i outre). Also absol, 

1611 Shahs. Cymb. 1. v. 55 To shift his being, Is to ex- 
change one misery with another. 16*1 Ainsworth Annot, 
Pentat. Gen. xxit heading^ Isaak is exchanged with a ram 
a 1 6*3 Camden (J.), The king called in the old money and 
erected exchanges where the weight of old money was 
exchanged for new. 1680 Mordkn Geog. Rsct Tartary 
(1685) 77 The Commodities that the Turks exchatigo for 
with the Inhabitants arc Slaves, a 1704 Locke (J.), Ex- 
change his sheep for shells, or wool for a sparkling pebble. 
1766 W. Thomson Watson's Philip III (1839) 243 He was 
impatient to oxchange the luxury of a palace for the dangers 
and hardships of the field. 183* [see Against 14). 1868 

Rooms Pol, Econ. iii. (ed. 3) aaWherc dealings are trans- 
acted on a large scale, it is not difficult for commodities to 
be exchanged against commodities. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iii. 123 The vague expressions of the older charters were 
now exchanged for precise and elaborate provisions, 
t o. ,To obtain (something) in exchange for. 

1586 Shake. L. L. L. iv. i. 84 What, shalt thou exchange 
for ragges, roabes. 1596 Spensrr F. Q. mi. vi. 6 Nc shee 
the lawes of Nature onely brake, But ckc of Justice. .And 
death for life exchanged foolishlic. 

2 . To give and receive reciprocally ; to make an 
exchange of ; to interchange. Const . sing, or pi. 
obj. with (a person). 

x6o* Shake. Ham. v. ii. 340 Exchange forgiuenesse with 
me. Noble Hamlet. 1611 — Wint. T. iv. iv. 284 She wold 
not exchange flesh with one that lou'd her. 1698 Ludlow 
Mem, (1721; I. 47 The great Shot was exchanged on both 
sides for the space of an Hour. 171* Addison Sheet. No. 
12 e 2, I do noc remember that we have exchanged a Word 
together these five Years. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffk Italian 
vii, Would we could exchange natures with him for a mo- 
inent. 183a Hr. Martineau Each If All vi. 79 They ex. 
changed smiles, and understood one another immediately. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 417 No engagements 
of allegiance or protection had ever been exchanged. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 5 Blows were exchanged. 

3 . Mil. and Naval, a. To give up a prisoner to 
the enemy in return for one taken by them, 

17*6 Tin dal Rapids Hist. Eng. (ed. a) I. 207/a Matilda 
. . consented he should be exchanged for the King. z8$t 
Stocvuklkr Mil. Encycl., Prisoners of War are deprived 
of their liberty until regularly exchanged, i860 Woolsicy 
Introd. Intemat. Law § 146. 336 Prisoners are generally 
exchanged within the same rank man for man. 

b. absol. To pass, by exchange with another 
officer, from or out of one regiment or ship into 
another. Cf. Exchange sb. 1 e. 

1787 Nelson 10 July in Nicolas Di*p. (1843^ I. 343 Lieu- 
tenant Hope wished to exchange out of the Pegasus into 
the Boreas* 1873 Gatiiornk Hardy Sp. Ho. Com, aa Feb., 
A poor man may find himself in positions where he could 
not exchange. *875 Trevelyan ibid., The officer above 
them who refuses to exchange out of the battalion. 

4 . intr . Chiefly of coin ; To be received as an 
equivalent for. 

1776 Adam Smith W. H. t. xi. f 1855) 89 In 1695. .the value 
of the silver coin was not kept up by the gold coin] a guinea 
then commonly exchanging for thirty shillings 01 the worn 
and dipt silver. 1848 Mill Pot. Econ. 111. iic I a Demand 
and supply always rush to an equilibrium, but the condition 
of stable equilibrium is when things exchange for each other 
according to their cost of production. 1890 Sat. Ret/. 3 May 
531/2 An English sovereign exchanged a little while ago for 
thirteen rupees. 

5 . tram. =■ Change v. 6. Also To exchange into 
^Change v . 6 b. 

The first quot. may belong to Chanoe v. ; tekaungen ap- 
pears among the forms of that word in 14th c. 

* *}ptoC%r*or M. 479 (Gfltt.i Fra ban his (Lucifer’s] name 
schangid was, Now es he cald foule sathanas. s$4BGest 
Pr. Masse 83 Can it be hys body©, onles it be exchaunged 
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into it I t*86 A. Day Eng. Secretary l. (1625) 144 But. .as I 
it much dinercth . . from tne other, is also alike exchanged 
by title, that one tearmed .. Friendship, and this other .. ( 
lo>ve. 11600 Smaks. Sean, cix, I retumc againe, Just to j 
the time, noc with the time exchang’d. 

ExcKaJlffeabiUty (eksitjfbndg&bHrti). £f. j 
next : see -ity.1 Tnc quality or condition of 
being exchangeable. 

1778 Washington Let. 8 Mar., Wks, 1834 V. 960 To fix 
their [captured citizens'] exchangeability upon the easiest 
and most unequivocal foundation, 1833 New Monthly 
Mag. XXXVII. 501 Mr. Bailey seems to mistake exchange- 
ability for value. 1861 Goschkn For. Exch. 10 To inquire 
how tne rate of interest, .the depreciation of the currency in 
which the bills are payable, affect their exchangeability. 

Exchangeable (eksjtJ^nds&b’l), a. [f. Ex- 

CHANGE V. + -ABLE.] 

1 . That may be exchanged. Const, for. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxiv. 127 A mans Labour also, 
is a commodity exchangeable for benefit. 1778 Washington 
Let. 8 Mar., Wks. 1834 V. 275 On condition of General Lee 
being declared exchangeable. 1840 Tait's Mag. VII. 638 
The note* . . arc . . not easily exchangeable. 1869 Tyndall 
Notes on Light 14 In optics, the position of an object and 
of its image are always exchangeable. 

2 . Exchangeable value : value estimated by that 
of the goods for which a thing may be exchanged. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. ( 1806 > 1 . 1. iv. 38 The principles 
which regulate the exchangeable value of commodities. 
sSsi Torrens Product. Wealth 10 Nothing but a vague 
and inaccurate use of language could have lea to the notion 
that exchangeable value constitutes wealth. 1834 Ht. Mar- 
tinrau Moral ill. 86 It is laliour which confers exchange- 
able value. s86s Ruskin Unto this Last 114 How good 
must meat be, in order to possess any exchangeable value ? 

+ 3. = Commutative i b. Obs. rare. j 

*575 T. Rogers Sec. Coming Christ 34 a, This Arith- 
metical proportion Aristotle ascribeth the exchangeable 
justice. 

Hence Sxolia’iiffoabljr adv. 

1598 Florio, Scambituole , by exchange, mutuall, ex- 
changeablie. 

Exchanger (cks,tf<?i*ndgai). Also 7 (in Law) 
-or. [f. as prec. + -kb J.] 

1 . One who exchanges or makes an exchange. 

1531-* Act 23 Hen. VI If, c. 16 The same sale, exchaunge 

or deliuere. .shalbc. .felony, .in the seller, exchaunger or 
deliucrer. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 116 The ex- 
changor or his noire may vouch to warranty by an exchange 
without deed. 164* Pkrkins Prof. Bk. iv. ft 263 If any of 
us the Exchangers dye before attornment it is not good. 

+ 2 . A money-changer, an exchange-broker; a 
money-dealer, banker. Obs. exc. with allusion to 
the N. T. f The King's Exchangers : officers 
appointed by the king to give coin in exchange 
for bullion or plate. 

1539 Bi blr (Great) Matt. xxv. 27 Thou oughtest therfore to 
haue dclyucrcd my money to the exchauneerx. 135* Act £-6 
Edw. VL c. *9 8 x No man did. .take no Profit for making 
of such Exchange . . except the Kings Exchungers. 1584 
Fenner Dtf. fiftnisters ( 1587)98 Christ overthrew the cx- 
chaungers banckes. 168* Scarlett Exchanges 103 An 
Exchanger should know in the places where Bonks are 
kept, the ordinary times when the Banks are shut, a 1704 
Locke ( J.), These exchangers generally chuse rather to buy 
bullion than run the risk of melting down our coin. 1866 
Crump Banking i. 9 They [ mensularli ] were also authorised 
by the state to act as exchangers, and give Roman coins for 
foreign ones. 

Exchanging (ek»,tf<?«nd*in), vbl. sb. [ft as 
prec. + -iKO Tl The action of tne vb. Exchange. 

*553 Eden Treat. New* Ind. (Arb.) 17 At which ex- 
chaunging of wyues, one of them speaketh to another after 
this manner. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. L (x6ii) 129 This 
was the ancient manner in Israel concerning redeeming and 
exchanging. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 385 Doth God 
accept of such exchangings of souls? 1819 in Ptcton L'pool 
Munie. Rec. (1886) II. 339 Renewal of leases and the ex- 
changing of lives thereon. 

Excneat, -or, altered forms of Escheat, -or. 
Exchequer (cks,tjek3.i). Form*: 3-6 eg- 
cheker(e, (4 eschekkere, 4-5 ess-, estoheker), 
5-7 eaohequer, -ear, exoheker, -yr, (6 eaohea- 
quer, esohequier, -our, 7 exohacker), 6- ex- 
chequer. [ME. escheker, a. OF. e scheduler (mod. 

F. hhiquier) ~ It. scac carlo, raed.L. scaccdriut/i 
chess-board, f. scacc-us check, scacchi chess : see 
-arium, -eb. The modern exchequer is a literary 
corruption, caused by mistaking es» in this word 
for tne OF. es- L. ex as in es change, L. ex - 
cambium, now Exchange, csploit , L. cxplicitum , 
now Exploit, etc. When tnese words were re- 
fashioned after L. analogies, escheker was ignorantly 
altered in the same way. For the derivation see 
Chequer, Check.] 

+ 1 1. A chess-board ; ® Chequer sb. 1 1 . To I 
play at (to) the escheker ; to play at chess. Obs. 

a 1300 Florin $ Bt. 344 He wule come |>e nier And bidde 
be pTeie at he escheker. Whaue hescheker is fork ibro)t 
Bipute pane* ne plei Jm nojL c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 9214 po 
hat wiflieh *0 leuc at hame pleyeh to he eschekltere. 
a *4*0 Hogclevs MS. Soc. Anttg. 134 fol. 263 (Haiiiw.) 
And alle be bit that in that place square Of the listes, I 
mene the estcheker. 1474 Caxton Chests 135 Ther ben as 
many poyntes in the eschequer voyde as fulle, 

II. The King's Exchequer. 

2 . Under the Norman and Angevin kings of 
England : An office or department of state man* 


EXCHEQUER. 

aged by the Treasurer, the Justiciary and the other 
judges of the King's Court, and certain Barons 
appointed by the King. Its functions combined 
the collection and administration of the royal 
revenues with the judicial determination of all 
causes relating to revenue; In the subsequent 
development of this institution, it was gradually 
divided into two distinct branches, the one being 
charged with judicial, the other with adminis- 
trative functions : sec 3, 4. 

The name originally referred to the table covered with a 
cloth divided into squares, on which the accounts of the 
revenue were kept by means of counters. It is disputed 
whether the application of the word to the treasury and 
the tribunal connected with it originated in Normandy, 
or whether it was imported into Normandy from England. 
After Normandy became part of France, the supreme court 
of law in that province continued to bear tne name of 
eschequier until the reign of Francis I, when this name wai 
superseded by that of farlement. 

[x*9* Britton 1. i. 9 9 Ausi volums nous, qe a nos Es< 
chokers a Westmostcr et aylours eynt nos Thresorers 
et nos Barouns illucs jurisdiccioun. 133a Liters Can- 
tu ar tenses (Rolls) cccclv. 1. 480 Nox senantx . . vienent a 
Canterbire a nostre Eschekier pur loure acounte rendre.] 
*•1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18101 280 To Berwik cam he 
kynge eschekere, Sir Hugh of Crexsyngham he was chan- 
celere, Walter of Admundesham he was tresorere. 1879 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xi. 377 The Exchequer of the Nor- 
man kings was the court in which the whole financial busi- 
ness of the country was transacted. 

b. Chancellor of the Exchequer ; an officer ori- 
ginally appointee! in the reign of Henry III. as 
assistant to the treasurer; now the responsible 
finance minister of the United Kingdom; see 
Chancellor 3. 

c. Exchequer of the Jews (L. scaccarium Judie- 
orum) : in the thirteenth century, a department of 
the Exchequer which had charge of the collection 
of the revenues exacted from the Jews. (See C. 
Gross Exchequer of the Jews in Papers read at the 
Anglo Jewish Exhibition , 1887.) 

3 . (More fully Court of Exchequer, Exchequer 
of Pleas.) A court of law, historically representing 
tne Anglo-Norman exchequer in its judicial opa- 
city. By the Judicature Act of 1879 it was con- 
verted into 1 The Exchequer Division r of the High 
Court of Justice, and by Oder in Council in 1881 
this was merged in the Queen’s Bench Division. 

The jurisdiction of the court was theoretically confined to 
matters of revenue, but in practice was gradually extended 
to all kinds of cases (except * real actions ') by means of the 
legal fiction that the wrong suffered by the plaintiff had 
rendered him unable to pay his debts to the king. In ad- 
dition to its jurisdiction at common law, the court had a 
jurisdiction in equity, abolished in 1841. In its latest form 
it consisted of the Chief Baron and five judges, called the 
Barons of the Exchequer ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was in theory a member of it, and was entitled to a voice in 
its decisions when it sat in equity. 

x 489-90 Plumpton Corr. 90 Your matter in the Exchekcr 
is grevous ; there is i(j wryttes agaynst you. a 1553 Udall 
Royster D. v, vi. (1847) 83 For sure I will put you up into the 
Eschequer. i66x J. Stephens Procurations 34 It is an 
hundred years since the Certificate upon the Commission 
of Melius inquirendum, .was returned into the Exchequer. 
173a Pope Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 130 The Temple late two brother 
Serjeants saw.. One lull'd tn' Exchequer, and one stunn’d 
the Rolls. s8i6 J. Manning (title ), The Practice of the 
Exchequer of Pleas. 18*7 [sec Estreat v . 1]. 

fig. 1814 Scott Wav. xxiv, I cannot call you into Ex- 
chequer, if you do not think proper to read my narrative. 

b. As the designation of analogous courts in 
Scotland and Ireland : see quots. The Exchequer 
of Scotland was aboHshea in 1856 (19 and so 
Viet. c. 6), its functions being transferred to the 
Court of Session. 

1816 EncycL Perth. IX, 204/2 The court of exchequer In 
Scotland has the same privileges and jurisdiction as that of 
England. 1833 Act 344 Will. IV, c. 13 All the Powers 
at present exercised by the said Barons of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland shall from and after the pausing of this 
Act cease and determine. 

4 . The office or department of the public service, 
which is charged with the receipt and custody of 
the moneys collected by the several departments 
of revenue. 

In early use not distinguished from Treasury ; but the 
department of state called the Treasury has not since the 
15th century exercised directly the function etymologically 
indicated by its name. The office charged with the custody 
of the revenues was in theory a branch of the Court of Ex- 
chequer (see 3), and was sometimes called the Lower Ex • 
chequer, the Exchequer qf Receipt, or Receipt of Exchequer, 
to distinguish it from tne judicial branch {Exchequer qf 
Pleas). By the Exchequer and Audit Act 1866, the offices 
of Comptroller of the Exchequer and Auditor General, and 
the departments over which they presided, were united. 

a 14*0 Hocclevk De Reg. Princ. 68 Syn thou moist not 
be paled in the escheker. c 1460 Fortebcue A is. 4 Lim. 
Mon. (17x4) 43 The expensys of which Houshold may none 
be estemyd . . by tbe Clerks of the Escheker. sJmEdkn 
Decadet 133 The fyftht portion dewe to the kyngesExche- 
ker. >674 tr. Littleton* t Tenures 33 b, To bee one of his 
[the kynges] chamberlaines of his receite of his Esche- 
quer. sooi F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw, II. 1 4 (*876) 7 
The Contrerollour ought to keepe a count?# roll against the 
t r« sorer of the warderobe . . and testefV it in thexcheker upon 
the thresorers account. 1638 Dm. Hamilton in H, Papers 
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EXCHEQUER. 

(Camden) 54 Itt oulie restheth hou he shall be payed, for it) 
your cxchcker heire ther U none. >67* Cowbl InterPr, 
s-v.. The other {part of the court] U called The Receit of 
the Exchequer, which is properly employed in the receiv- 
ing and paying of Money. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., 
Exchequer U more particularly used for a chamber, or 
sriptmentiin Weatminster-hall, consisting of two parts . . 
the lower Exchequer. >7*8 Priestley Led. Hitt. v. lxiv. 
$14 The money is lying in the exchequer to discharge the 
interest of the old debt. 1876 Bancroft Hitt . U. $. III. 
vu 370 His [Grenville’s] desire was for . . a tellemhip in the 
exchequer. 

b. The Exchequer : short for 4 the contents of 
the Exchequer \ 

. *?47 Clarendon Hist. Red. 1. (1843) a/i The exchequer 
being so exhausted with the debts of king James. 1671 
C. Hatton in Hatton Corr, (1878) 6a Y« exchequer is at soe 
low an ebbe. 

5 . In extended sense : A royal or national trea- 
) sury. 

*585 _ 7J CoorKR Thesaurus , Ad mrarium rat tones has 
riferre, to bring in his accompt to the escheker. 1600 Hol- 
land Livy xxiv. xxiv. 535 The souldiours were . .dayly main- 
tained and fed out of the Kings exchequer. 1756-7 tr, 
The exchequer for Hui 


ungary 

331 

rest for 


slave* his Christian subjects in Spain and Italy. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit, India II. 471 A surplus revenue and 


replenished. 

b. fig . (Common in 17th c.; now rare.) 

1589 Nashe Greene's Arcadia Pref. (1616) 6 The E: 


Exche- 


muses, tnan rich Coxa for wealth. 1633 H bywood Eng. 
Trav. 11. Wks. 1874 IV. 31 Of all the Treasures of my 
Hopes and Loue, You wereth’ Exchequer, they were Stor'd 
in you. 1660 Boyle Seraph . Love xiv. (1700) 91 Love it- 
«elf (that poor man's Surety and Exchequer). 1737 M. 

Spleen (R.), School-helps I want, to . . commit a 
theft On wealth in Greek exchequers left. x88x G. VV. 
Cable Mme, Deiphitte ii. 10 The soul of honour . , frank 
—the very exchequer of truth. 

0 . transfi The pecuniary possessions, the * cash- 
box’, 4 purse’, of a private person, a society, etc. 

*6*8 Bolton Floras (1636)216 The poore should live upon 
thein^own exchequer. 1675 Traherne Ckr. Ethics xxviii. 
455 A palace and a coach, an exchequer full of gold . . are 
all the grounds of the respect that they pay us. x68 < South 
Ser/n. (1 737) I. x. 384 A command, or call to be liberal . . 
shuts up every private mu's exchequer. 18x3 Lamb Elia 
(1867) 33 these were . .feeders of his exchequer, .to whom 
he had occasionally been beholden for a loan. X855 Tit ack- 
lray Fatal Boots Iii, The . . impoverished state of my ex- 
chequer. 

7 . attrib , and Comb as exchequer-book , -bullion , 
•chancellor (rare), - standard . Also exchequer- 
bill, a bill of credit issued by authority of Parlia- 
ment (first in 1696), bearing interest at the current 
rate; hence exohequer-bill-offloe, the office 
where exchequer-bills are issued and received ; 
exchequer-bond, a bond (sec Bond 10) issued 
by the Exchequer at a fixed rate of interest and 
for a fixed period ; exohequer-oourt — Court ofi 
Exchequer (see 3) ; also, 4 the Prerogative Court 
of the Archbishop of York 9 (Bailey) ; exchequer- 
man, an official of the exchequer; exohequer- 
note m exchequer-bill ; exchequer-tallies (see 
Tally), the notched sticks with which the ac- 
counts of the Exchequer were formerly kept Also 
Exchequer-chamber. 

1701 Lond, Gag. No. 3694/4 Lost . . 3 41 Exchequer Bills of 
s/ * c ^ c ,„ *79? Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 191/1 Exche- 
quer-bills to the amount of £ 3,000,00a 1855 Macaulay 

Hist. Eng. IV. 698 In the midst of the general distress and 
confusion appeared the first Exchequer Bills. 18x3 Ex - 
amtner 13 Apr. 237/1 A crowd of brokers . . beset the ‘'Ex- 
chequer. Bill-Office. 1850 McCulloch Diet. Comment 61 x 
In 1833 * Exchequer Bonus were issued bearing interest at 
at P«r cent, for ten years, 1804 R. Watt Bibl. Brit. 410/1 
The ‘'Exchequer Book, entitled Liber Niger Scacc&rii. 
*805 P. L. D. Bon hot e (title) Logarithm Tables, adapted 
to the calculation of * Exchequer Bullion. 1804 Byron Juan 
xvi. xevut, All "Exchequer Chancellors endeavour, .to dis- 
pense with Cocker's rigours, x 721-1800 Bailey, * Exche. 
quer Court. 1833 Marbden Early Purit. 401 A merchant 
of London was brought before the "exchequer court for not 
paying tonnage and poundage. 1379 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm, Tim . 223/1 We shall lack no "Eschequer man to put 
vs in shute. sfag in Rushw. Hitt. ColL (1650) I. 207 The 
Exchequer-man making his profit from the Kings wants. 
1798 Hist , Europe in Ann. Reg. 1796, 70/1 The discount 
given occasionally on "Exchequer notes was equally dis- 
creditable and alarming. 16*3 R. Mason in Bulwer A nthro- 
Pfmet. Let. to Author. Andso insolently violate the "Ex- 
chequer standard of Heaven without a blush. 1690 Child 
Dite. Trade (tA.fi) 2t Such as have disposed of his Majesty's 
"Exchequer* tallies. 

Bxehftqutr (eksitje-kw), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . tram . To place in an exchequer or treasury ; 
to treasure up, Obs. rare* 1 . 

1705 Hickewngill Priest-cr. il vii. 67 Vast Bulk and 
Heaps of sVeasure exchequer' d in the Lateran Palace. 

2 . To proceed against (a person) in the Court 
of Exchequer. 

1809 Chron. in Ann. Reg . 408/0 The lord waa exche* 
quered { that U, the attorney-general filed his Information 
against him. 1844 J* T. Hewlett Parsons 4 JPi xl, If 
ever he beard of Titus, .shooting, .on his grounds again, he 
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would exchequer him as sure as he was born. 1864 Sir F. 
Pa lg save Norm. * Eng, IV. 215 Anselm was Exchequered 
for the imputed fault, 
b. (See quot, 1867). 

x8s8 Southey in <?. Rev, XXXVIII. 93 The vessel 
was seised by a custom-house officer, brought back and 
excheuucred. 1867 Smyi n Sailor t Word-bk, Exchequered. 
seued by government officers as contraband. 

Exchequer - chamber. Also Chequer- 
chamber. 

1 . The chamber devoted to the business of the 
royal exchequer. 

[*40f-i6ii : see CHEQUER.cHAMBF.il X.] X819 P autologin 
s. v. Exchequer, Ehe court of equity is held m the extfie- 
quer chamber before the treasurer, chancellor, and barons. 
2 * 4 A tribunal of error and appeal * (Wharton) 
abolished in 1875 by the Judicature Acts, which 
transferred its jurisdiction to the Court of Appeal. 

[15*6-17x4 : see Chkquer.chamder 3.] 1640 Saint- John 
(tt/ie), Argument on the case of Ship-money, before the 
Judges in the Exchequer-Chamber. X768 Blacksionk 
Comm. III. *6 The court of exchequer chamber, .then con. 
sists of all the judges of the three superior courts. 18*7 
Hallam Const. Ihst, (1876) II. xviii. 18 The cause .. was 
heard . . before all the judges in the exchequer-chamber. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X. 1 10/3 The Court of Exchequer chamber 
was first erected in England by slat. 31 Edw. III. 1848 
Wharton Law Lev. s. v. Exchequer. The 40 Geo. III. t. 
39, established a Court of Exchequer Chamber in Ireland. 
Exchete, -er, -our, obs. f. Escheat, -or. 
Exchew(e, -ohue, obs. ff. Eschew vA 
Excide (eksaid), v.i [ad, L. excidZ-rc to cut 
out, f. ex- out + aedZre to cut.] trans. To cut 

We were 

ouugeu to cxciae. .me mg ness o! a large W ut. 1819 Lamb 
Etnal Mem,, To Wordtw. 250 The gods ., cut off every 
seed of envy in his bosom. But with envy they cxcided 
curiosity also. 3883 American VI. 397 The cxcided parts. 
*888 Gladstone in 19 tk Cent, May 781 Our Lord’s divinity 
draws after it all that Robert Elsmere would excide. 

+ Exci dion. Obs , rare- 1 , [ad. L. excidiZn- 
tm destruction, believed to be f. ex sc id-, exscind - 
Z/e to extirpate, destroy, f. ex- out 4 * stindZre to 
cut.] Extirpation, destruction. 

*49 ® Caxton Entydos 1.(1800) u Troye was enuyronned in 
fourme of siege, and of excidyon, by Agamenon. 

t Exci pient, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. exci- 
pic nl -cm, pr. pple. of excipZre to take out, except, 
take up, receive, f. ex - out + capZre to take.] 

A. adj. That takes exception ; objecting. 

37*6 Ayliffk Parerg. 252 The persons pronouncing it 
[ Excommunication 1, ought to be set forth in the Pleading 
by the Party Excipient within eight Days. 

B. sb. 1 . One who takes up or receives in suc- 
cession. rare. 

*85* Tail’s Mag. XIX. 603 That excipient of avuncular 
traditions first quotes from the reply made by Napoleon. 

2 . (Sec quot. 1753.) 

*753 Chambers Cytl.SnPp., Excipient, .a term used to ex- 
press that ingredient in a compound medicine, the business 
of which is to receive all the rest ; such is the conserve in 
electuaries, the syrup in bolusscs, & c. 1831 J. Davies 
Ma/tual Mat. Med. 25 The excipient serves as a vehicle. 
1890 Nation (N. Y.) 10 Apr. 287/3 Sugar of milk.. as an 
excipient in such medicines as lacto-pcptine, pepsinc, etc. 

3 . The material or surface that receives the pig- 
ments in painting. 

*855 tr. Labarte’s Arts Mid. Ages tv. lot Painting on a 
metallic excipient. 

Ezciple (eksin’l), Excipttle (cksipiwl). 
Anglicized forms ox next. 
x866 in Trras. Bot . 

II Excipulum (eksi pi/fli*m\ Bot. [L. exci- 
pulum a receptacle, found only in pi., f. excipZre : 
see Excipient.] A layer of cells lying beneath 
and partially enclosing, as a cup, the Apothecium 
( q.v.) in lichens. 

1857 Berkeley Ctyplog. Bot . § 203. 284 The form of the 
aperture depends upon the form of the apothecium, or ex. 
cipulum, the margins of which are rounded. 1874 Cooke 
E'ungi 37 There is no proper excipulum or peridium. s88s 
Vinks Sachs' Bot. 334 The part of the thallus which sur- 
rounds the excipulum rises and grows with it forming a 
bowl-like rim. 

Exoisablft (eksdi'z&b’l) , a J [f. Excise vA + 
-able.] Needing to be excised or expunged. 

*855 Chamb. 7 ml. IV. 36a There are excisable passages 
in Shakspeare, 

Excisable (cksdi'z&bl), a. 2 Also 7-9 ex- 
cUe&ble. [f. Excise vt + -able.] Of things : 
Liable or subject to excise duty. Of persons; 
Liable to the imposition of excise duty. 

>689 Lonti. Gas. No. 2416/3 The Brewers and Retailers 
of Excisable Liquors. 1797 Burkb Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 406 The general licences which the law requires to 
be taken out by all dealers in exciseable commodities. 3858 
Bright «S/. Reform ax Dec., Every man who . . consumes 
any exciseable articles, pays taxes. 1878 Bancroft Hist. 
V.S.III.MMU. 563 The Americans were henceforward ex- 
cisable and taxable at the mercy of parliament. Mod. Advt 
I, A. B, . . do hereby give notice that it is my Intention to 
apply, .for a License to sell Excisable Liquors by Retail. 
Bxcisa (eksai'z), sb. Also 5, 7 exoyso, 7 ao- 
oise, 7-8 aooite. [app. a. MDu. exeijs, exziis (1406 
in Keurboektn vast tie Stad Leiden 14), also aaijs, 
prob. ad. OF. aeceis tax (12th c., riming with 


dtfeis :-L. defensum) or some earlier form : —late 
I* type *acceHsum t verbal sb. f. accensdre to tax 
(whence OF. accenser % acemer\ f. ad to 4 census 
tax ; sec Cknhuh. 

Of- had also the learned form accent , whence prob. 
MDu. exeijns, exchtjns. mod. Du. accijns. For the treat* 
ment of late L or primitive Romanic Em)s in early adoptions 
into Du., cf. Du. sPus viand, repr. late L. ex/insa , and t (ins 
repr. L. c fuses. Inc mod. F. anise occurs only with refer- 
ence to the Low Countries and England, and is prob. 
adopted from Du. A mcd. L. accisia is mentioned by Du 
Cange (who gives no quota.) as occurring iu im|>erial aocu* 
ments as r variant of etssha ( see Assist); this may be a 
lntimsation of the Ml>u. word. In Du. the two words aa ijs 
'excise and assijs ' asrixe ’ have been to a great extent con* 
fused, having both the meaning 1 tax ' ; the Du. etymologists 
regard the former as a corruption of the latter, and the form 
acctjns as a further corruption due to conftislon with ujns, 
Lat. < (hsus. By I.at. writers in the Low Countries (16-1 71I1 
c. ) the word is often rendered by excensus. The notion of 
derivation from L. extisum * something cut out ' (cf. Excise 
tO) may have l>ecn the cause of the substitution of ex- for 
eu. in the MDu. form.) 

1 . gen. Any toll or tax. 

J l tRpGommerx ial Treaty Eng, 4 Florence In Rvmer 
/ted. XII. 391 Quas excisa*, gabellas, ct dacias diet! subditi 
Kcgis Anghac in dicta civitate Pisarum solvent et dabunt.l 
*494 h abv an Chront vu. 505 As well by chaungynge 01 
the moneys as other many vnlefull exeysys. X535 Brad- 
ford in Strype Eul. Mem. 111. App. xlv. 135 So wytl they. . 
brtngc tn excises upon cytic and vyllage. x6aa Malynkr 
Anc. Law.Merch. 193 Whereas Cusloities, Subsidies, Imposi- 
tions, Toles, Acci/es, Imposts and other duties, .are due by 
the Law of Nations. 1631 Massing k Emperor East 1. It, 
No man should dare To. . kill a hen Without excise, a 1763 
Shfnstonk Levities , Stanzas, He .. Full gladly pays four 
parts in eight To taxes and excises. 

2 . spec. 4 A duty charged on home goods, cither 
in the process of their manufacture or before their 
sale to the home consumers’ (Etnycf. Brit.). I11 
England this kind of taxation was first adopted in 
16x3, in acknowledged imitation of the example 
of Ilolland. It long continued to be highly un- 
popular ; see Johnson’s definition l>clow. 

T 'lie taxes levied under the name of Excise by the Ordin- 
ance of 1643 included certain duties imposed, in addition to 
the customs, on various foreign products; it was not until 
the present century that the actual use of the word became 
strictly conformed to the preceding definition. 

a. in Ilolland. 

*596 Spknbkr State fret. Wks. (Globe) 66 q/» All the towncs 
of the l^owc-Counlreyes doe cult upon themselves u» ex- 
cue of all thinges towarde the maynienauncc of the warre. 
36*3 in North . N. <V Q . I. 73 The Consorgerie is fric of all 
excyscs of wyne and beir. c 1645 Howell Lett. I, 1. vii, 
The monstrous Accisrs which are impos’d upon all sorts of 
Commodities [in Amsterdam]. *66* Surv.Afi. Netherl. 19J 
Their very enemies, though they hate the States, yet love 
their Liquor, and pay Excise. 1690 Child Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4)5 l he lowness of their customs, and the height of 
their excise, which is certainly the most equal and iiidincrcnt 
tax in the world. 

b. in England or the United Kingdom. 

364* Declar. Ho. Com. 8 Oct., Aspersions are by malignant 
persons cast upon this House that they intend lo . . lay cx. 
circs upon .. commodities. 1643 Ord. Lotds 4* Com. 2 j 
July 9 3 An Office, .is hereby erected, .called or known by 
the name of the Office of Excise or New Impost. 1647 
Clarkndon Hist. Reb. vii. (1843) 471/1 This (July 22, 1643] 
was the first lime that ever the name of the payment of ex- 
cise was heard of, or practised in England, lo&s Marvell 
To a Painter , Excise ..With hundred rows ol teeth, the 
shark exceeds, And 011 all trades like Cassawar she feeds. 
*75® Johnson Excise , a hateful tax levied upon commo- 
dities, and adjudged not by the common judges of property, 
but wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid. 1776 
Adam Smith \V. N. (1869) II. v. ii. 49a Such duties, .become 
properly a sort of inland customs or excises. 1645 McCulloch 
Taxation 11. vi. 1 1 11852) 371 The duty on bricks, the artu 1c 
most recently subjected to the excise, was imposed in 1784. 

0. in the United States. 

*78>T, Jrffkrson Writ, (1859) III. 17 Excise is a duty 
. .paid in the hands of the consumer or retailer. Ibid. But 
in Massachusetts they have perverted the word excise to 
mean a tax on all liquors, whether paid in the moment of 
importation 'Or at a later moment, and on nothing else. 1875 
A. Delmar in Johnson's Nno Univ . F.ncycl., Excise .. 111 
the U. S. . ♦ is confined to the tax on the production or sale 
of spirituous or fermented liquor« { or the productive capa- 
city of liquor stills, revenue from liquor stamps, etc. 

d. Board, Commissioner, Officer, Supervisor of 
Excise , or Excise Revenue. 

*895 Luri rkll Brief EH. *6 Jan., The officers of the excise 
there (Bristol] will be dismist. 17*4 Waits Logic 52 A 
supervisor of the excise. _ 18x5 Scot i Guy M. iii, I hac a 
cousin at the board of excise— that’s Commissioner Bertram. 
18x9 Pantologia s.v. /Excise taws, The officers of excise are 
to be appointed., by the commissioners. Ibid. s.v. Excise 
laws , Commissioners of excise arc empowered to make 
restitution of exciseable goods. 183$ Penny Cycl. X- 111/2 
The commissioner* of excise revenue. 

©. transfi and fig. 

1658 F. Osborne Hist. Mem. Q. Elis. 36 Greatuesse, set- 
dome admitted to a cheap Market : Sellers recompensing 
their want of honour, by the Excise they put on such as 
owne it. a 1659 Cleveland (J.), Ambitious now to take 
excise Of a more flagrant paradise, a 1683 Oldham Poet. 
Wks. (1686) 95 And for each pleasurable sin exacts excise. 

3 . Payment or imposition of excise. Obs. 

3710 Si Lbt.K Tatter No. 183 P 1 The Brewer in his Excise, 
the Merchant in his Customs . . think never the worse of 
themselves for being guilty of their respective Frauds to- 
wards the Publick. 173* Popp. Ep. Bathurst 320 Ask you 
why Phrynt the whole auction buys ? Phryift foresees a 
general excise. 3733 S\wi t Advice to Ertetnen of Dublin 
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EXCITATION. 


Wk.v. 1745 VIII. 293 A pamphlet printed in England by 
authority, to justify the bill for a general excise. 

4. The government office or department charged 
with the collection of excise. Now merged in the 
Department of Inland Revenue. 

Mf §4 Cowpsk Task iv. 504 Th' excise is fatten'd with the 
rich result Of all this riot. 1898 Penny Cyd X. 111/2 The 
last named [tea] of these [foreign products] was the Ust 
that was withdrawn from the management of the Excise. 
1845 M«0 li 001 Taxation 11. vi. (itUa) 249. The vexatious 
.surveillance formerly exercised by the excise. 1884 PoR 
JOistm o 220 It’s not the first time she has baulked the hun- 
giy hounds of the Excise. 

5. attrib as excise-bill, -commissioners, •dues, 
-duty, •house, -laws, -office, - people , -spies, -system, 
- yacht , etc. Excise duties, those collected by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, or its officers, com- 
prising many to which the name ‘ excise * does not 
pro|>erly belong, e.g. the tax for armorial bear- 
ings, game licenses, etc. Also Exciwkman. 

*733 Mayor London in Swift's Lett. 6 Aug., In the late 
affair of the “Excise Bill. . I acted consistent with . . honest 
principles. i8s6 Carlyle Misc . (1857) L *96 The Honour- 
able 41 Excise Commissioners. Ibid, sot Computing "cxciw- 
ducs upon tallow. 1751 Prof A rb at knot's Serin. Union 
Wks. II. 174 A Barrel of Beer, or ^Vle..is never to pay 
more than two Shillings Sterling "Excise-Duty. 1834 Brit. 
Hush. I. 178 In consequence of the former excise duty, .the 
use of saft, as manure, has been upon too limited a scale, 
r 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 107 They burnt down to the 
grownd the * Excise house in Smithfield. 1765 Blackstonk 
Comm. I. 318 The rigour and arbitrary proceedings of 
•excise-laws. 1608-9 Ludlow Mem. II. 59 <R*) An order 

f ;iven to the "Excise-office for satisfying an old debt. . ’73* 
G. Smith] Cur. Relat. II. 190 They go to the Accise 
Office to pay the Duty. x8ao Shelley 11. 1. 178 

Ladies . . Walked . . Through rebels . . Tithe-proctors, and 
•excise people, uninjured! 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirkc 
Wk*. 1875 IV. 10 They itinerated like *excise-spycs from 
one house to another. 1873 Financial Reformer May 78 
note, Exactly descriptive of the effects of our "Excise sys. 
tem. 1815 Scott Guy M. iii, Little curlie Godfrey, .he’s on 
board an "excise yacht. 


Excise (eksorz), v. 1 [f. L. excis- ppL stem of 
excidfre to cut out, f. ex- out + cxdfre to cut.] 

1 1. trans . To cut off a portion of akin from (a 
person); =* Circumcise 1 . The quots. refer chiefly 
to an analogous operation upon females. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 168 Such women or girles of 
Christians that live in slavery, by price or conquest, are ex- 
cised forceably. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. Pref., Women 
are, as an ornament, excis’d. Ibid. xx. 209 The Mahomet- 
ans of Africa do excise themselves. 

2. To cut out (a passage or sentence) from the 


context ; to expunge. 

1647 T. Birkenhead Assembly.Man To Rdr., They Ex- 
cis’d wnat they liked not. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 
Rapt. ii. 68 Marcion excised other portions of the Gospel 
which contradict his views. 1884 Afanch. Exam. 9 Apr. 
5/6 All reference to Ireland shall be excised from the Bill. 

3. To cut out (a limb, organ, ctc.\ Also Jig. 

183 6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 792/2 The heart of a salamander 

may be excised, and yet the animal will live for several 
hours. 1875 E. White Life in Christ in. xx. (1878) 278 Wc 
do not understand how by transgression he (Adam] suc- 
ceeded in excising one part of his nature. 

4. To cut or nollow out ; to notch. Chiefly Bot. 
and Zool. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man I. 3a The transuerse Processes 
of Os sacrum . . are excised, and engrauen. 1831 Darwin 
Cirri pedia zat Scutal margin (of Dichetapsis wanvicki ) 
deeply excised at a point corresponding with the apex of 
the scuta. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flor . 102 Vicia saliva . . 
leaflets linear-obovate, obtuse truncate or excised at the 

fecncc Exci sed ppl. a. : see 3 and 4 . 

1866 T. Wright in intell. Observ. No. so. 143 Excised 
marks and sculptures on stones. 1871 Daily Hews 13 Keb., 
On cither side of the excised joints. 

Excise (eksoiz), v* [f. Excise sb.] 

1 1. trans. a. To impose an excise or tax upon 
(a thing\ Also trans/. and Jig. Obs. 

163a Bknlowks Tkeoph. m. xeix. 49 Love, Thou canst. . 
such oregrown Behemoths please As tax the scaly Nation, 
and excise the Seas, a 1639 Cleveland Hue 4 Cry iii, 
When xealous hinting and the yawn Excise our Miniver 
and Lawn. x66a Petty Taxes 34 The first way we pro- 
pose, is, to excise the very land itself in kind. 1761 
Churchill Night in Chalnu Poets XIV. 286 No Statesman 
e’er will find it worth his pains To tax our labours, and ex- 
cise our brains, a 1764 Lloyd Charity Poet. Wks. 1771 1 1. 
155 Worth is excis’d, and Virtue pays A heavy Tax for bar- 
ren praise. 1763 Blackstonk Comm. I. 320 Brandies and 
other spirits are now excised at the distillery. 

b. To force (a person) to pay an excise-due ; 
hence, to overcharge ; also Jig. 

a 1639 Cleveland London Lady in Wks. (1687) 238 
Thus purely now herself homewards she packs, Excis'd in 
all the dialects of her knacks: Squeezed to the utmost 
Thread, and latest Grain. 1687 W. w. in Clevelands Wks. 
*8z Yet did he ne’er Excise tne Natives; nor Made For* 
rcign Mines unto his Mint bring Oar. 173a Pope Nor. Sat. 
V’ l, i * 34 , n Southsea days not happier, when surmis'd The 
Lord of Thousands, than if now Excis'd. 1815 Scott Guy 
M. xliv, ‘We'll no excise you neither, though we live sac 
near the Custom-house/ 11830 — Monast. Introd. Ep., 

I *aclna hae excised Johnnie/ 

1 2. To deduct by way of excise. Obs. rare~ l . 

1713 Guardian 11 May (17x6) 23a Tis impossible to con- 
ceive that more than an eighth part can be excised from 
the expenoes of your subjects. 

Hence Excising ppl. a. 


I 


I 


1 

I 

I 


1733 Pope Donne , Sat. iv. 147 Slmrtly no lad shall chuck, 
or lady vole, But some excising Courtier will have toll. 
SxoiMman ieksdi*zm&n). [f. Excise sb. + 
Man.] An officer employed to collect excise 
duties and prevent infrir^ement of the excise laws. 

1647 S- Sheppard (title). Tne Committee Man curried . . 
A Comedy, .discoveringthe Corruption of Committee Men 
and Excisemen. 1681 Pridkaux Lett. (Camden) 107 The 
mayor haveing unreasonably taken many licences for ale 
houses without a legal cause, the excisemen came and com- 
plained to the Vice-Chancellor of It. 41704 T. Brown 
Table T. Poems 1 33 A broken Shopkeeper, ends in an Ex- 
ciseman. 1769 ). Pilkington View Derbyshire I. 20s 
Mathematical rulers and excisemen’s gauging sticks. i$ei 
Carlyle Crit, 4 Misc. Ess., Burns Wks. VII. 67 To- 
morrow he must go drudge os an exciseman. «*3 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. iv. iii. 557 The exciseman can visit the malt- 
house whenever he pleases. 

lienee BxolsemaAsfclp, the office of exciseman. 


1837 Loc khart Life Scott (F. Halk 
Excision (eksrgonL [ad. (either directly or 
through Fr. excision), L. exdsion-em, n. of action 
f. exetdfre : see Excise v. 1 ] 

1. The action or process of cutting off or out (any 
part of the body). 

1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 A ijb^ Holowe vlceres 
. .procede of two causes, that is to wete of exeysyon and of 
troysion. 1641 Symonds Sentt. bef. Ho. Com. D ii b, In a 
gangracnc to endure the excision of a limb. *758 Johnson 
Idler No. 17 P 5 The excision or laceration of the vital 
parts. . T odd Cycl. Anat. I. 462/1 Excision of the 
lower jaw. *864 Sat. Rev. 21 May, Slitting of noses and 
excision of cars had, indeed, gone out of fashion, 
b. Jig. 

1791 Han. More Rclig. Fash. World 133 A Christian life 
seems to consist of two things, .the adoption of good habits, 
and the excision of such as are evil. 1796 Morse A rner. Geog. 
II. 256 By a manifesto published March 25, 1793. .it (Poland) 
underwent another excision. 1831 Robertson Serrn, Ser. 
iv. ix. (1863) I. 60 The manlier and more vigorous feelings 
and emotions did not undergo excision. 1878 Lecky Eng. 
in 18 th C. I. iii. 435 Defoe and the Speaker Onslow both 
desired the excision of rotten boroughs. 

2. The action of cutting off from existence ; de- 
struction ; extirpation ; the condition or state of 
being cut off. Also Jig. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. (1890) 76 All the grekes folke 
swore that troye shold be destroyed. The harde conspyr- 
acion of the same grete exeysion was made ferre from my 
lande. 1331 Elyot Go v. II. 111. xxiii. 358 O pourc and 
miserable citie! what sotidry tourmentes. excisions, .and 
other euill aduentures hathe hapned unto the. 1606 Donne 
Semi. xxi. 2x1 a, It shall not work os a Circumcision, but 
as an Excision ; not as a lopping off, but as a rooting up. 
170* C. Mather Magn. Chr . 1. ni. (1852) 58 Lest the inha- 
bitants of Plymouth should revenge that excision of their 
countrymen. 1846 Trench Mirac. xxiii (1862) 343 That 
accursed race once doomed of God to a total excision, root 
and branch. 


3. The action of cutting off (a person) from a 
religious society ; excommunication. 

1647 Pon^r of Keys iv. 74 E x communication . . denotes 
the excision from all or any degree of Communion in sacris. 
1699 Burnet 39 Art. xvi. (1700) 14 3 Among the Jews some 
sins were punished by a total excision or cutting off. 1834 
Cauntek Orient. Ann. ix. 118 Doomed to the penalties of 
everlasting excision. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 92 A wrong 
. . which tne Mosaic law had punished with excision from 
the congregation. 

4. Tne action of cutting out or erasing (a pas- 
sage from a book, a clause from a bill, etc.) ; an 
instance of the same. 

1838 G ladstonr Homer I. 42 Shall we. .hold the received 
text provisionally and subject to excision. 1881 — Sp. at 
Leeds Oct., It would be my imperative duty to make large 
excisions. *884 Manch. Guard. 3 Oct. 5/5 To throw upon 
the House of Commons the excision of the proposed clause. 

5. The action of cutting or hollowing out ; in 
quot. concr. A space hollowed out. rare. 

x8«3 J. Badcock bom. Atnusem. 29 A spade-deep excision 
for the planks, .to rest upon. 

Excisor (eksDi zoj). rare. [f. Excise vJ + -or.] 
An exciseman. 


i8is Blaikw. Mag. XXXVII. 859 No longer txcisors and 
curs d supervisors Shall vex us. 

Excitability ieks3i tabillti\ [f. next: see-lTY. 
Cf. Fr. excitability .] 

1. The quality of being excitable, liability or 
tendency to excitement ; in pi. excitable feelings. 
,41803 Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) I. 187 Excitement 
is excitability too. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 230, 1 fancy, 
the rigorous earnest man, with his keen cxcitabilitiea, was 
not altogether easy to make happy. 1863 Geo. Eliot Ro- 
mola III. 60 Romola. .shrank . . from the shrill excitability 
of those illuminated women. 

2. Phys . Of an animal or vegetable organ or 
tissue ; The capacity of being excited to its char- 
acteristic activity by the action of a specific stim- 
ulus. (In the Brunonian physiology excitability 
or incitability was regarded os the essential prin- 
ciple of vitality ; the earlier quots* refer more or 
less to this theory.) 

. J* Brown Stem. Med. | ti The property, by which 
both sets of powers act, should be named Excitability ; 
and the powers themselves Exciting Powers. *7 m E. 
Darwin Phytot. xtv. 1 . I 316 The buds of vegetables . . pot- 

* have 


ility, and sensibility, and voluntarily, and 1 

associations of motion . . But . . the three Utter Kinds of ex- 


1 irritability, and sensfbilit 

Delations of motion . . But 

citability are possessed in a much leas degree by vegetable 
buds. i8m Med, Jml. VIII. 333 Opium acts primarily on 
the living principle, or, as he terms It, excitability of the 


system. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 6 5 In forced plants 
tne irritability, or. .excitability, is exhausted. i8a< Cole- 
ridge Aids Reft. (1848) I. 34 Pleasure, .consists in the har- 
mony between the specific excitability of a living creature, 
and the exciting causes correspondent thereto. 18*4 Bush- 
nan in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 3/1 The chemical laws are 
brought into operation by the agency of an organic extfa- 
bility. x866 Huxley Pays. ix-Tid/a) 220 The excitability 
of the retina is readily exhausted. 

Excitable (ekwi tib’l), a. [ad. L. excitdbilis , 
f. excitdre ; sec Excite v. Cf. Fr. excitable .] 
Capable of being excited ; prone to, or susceptible 
of, excitement ; easily excited. Const, to. 

1609 Bp. Barlow Anew. Nameless Catholic 303 Their 
persons are liable to Deposing and killing ; and their Sub- 
lets excitable to Insurrection, a 1677 Barrow Serm. xxxii. 
Wks. 1741 I. 34a His affections were .. excitable by their 
due object*. 1837 Lytton E. Mai trav. 25 His flexile and 
excitable fancy was conjuring up a thousand shapes. # 1863 
Miss Braddon JSleanors Vut. 1 . ii. One of those excitable 
natures which cannot endure the influence of strong drinks. 
41864 Hawthorne Amer. Note-bhs. (1879) I. 53 rle is .. 
wonderfully excitable to mirth. 

lienee Sxoi tabUneM, the condition or quality 
of being excitable. • 

«®7S Jowktt Plato (ed. a) V. 238 A precaution agalnRt the 
excitableness of youth. 

IS'ZOitanoy. [f. next : see -ancy.] The pro- 
perty of exciting or calling into activity. 

1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV, 25 The actfve life or ex- 
citancy belongs to the former, the passive life or excitubility 
to the latter. 

Exoitant (e'ksitant, eksai't&nt), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. excitant-em, pr. pple. of excitdre ; see Excite. 
Cf. Fr, excitant .j 

A. adj. That rouses, excites, or stimulates ; ex- 
citing, stimulating. Cf. Excite, senses i, 4, 6 . 

1607 R. Crackenthorp Serin. (1608) zx Gods grace, in our 
conversion, is not onely an excitant but a viuincant grace. 
x66x Bp. Nicholson Exp.Catech. (1678)60 The Donation 
of Heavenly Grace . . excitant, adjuvant, or co-operant. 
1773 Phil. Trans. LX 1 II. 327 Cushions . . covered with 
silk . . are much more powerfully excitant. x8oi Med. Jml. 
V. 471 The excitant powers of the fixed alkali were not at 
all, or very little known, i860 Mayne Exp. Lex., Excitant , 
raising up ; exciting ; provoking ; stimulating. 

B. sb. An agent which excites (organs or tissues) 

' to increased vital activity ; a stimulant. Alsp, an 

agent for inducing electrical action. 

1833 Coleridge Tabled. 2 Sept., The English affect 
stimulant nourishment —beef apd beer. The French ex- 
citants . . alcohol, champagne. 1836 Blackto. Mag. XXXIX. 
309 Salts are the excitants of the growth of plants. 1873 
Bedford Sailors Pocket-bk. viii (ed. a) 300 A warm bath 
. . should only be employed a* a momentary excitant. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 1 1 Feb. 4/a A weak solution of potash os the 
excitant. 

| t 25 ’xcitata, v. Obs. Also 6 exitftt. Pa. tense 
i 6 excitate. [f. L. excitdt - ppl. stem of excitdre : 

! sec Excite.] «= Excite. 

* 54 « Bp. Hooper Declar. 10 Commandm. iv, To shew 
what profit followeth the doing of it, that the commodity 
might excitate the mind. 1560 Rolland Crf. Venus 11. 435 
| Thir wordis scho said richt sone him excitate. 1391 Nashk 
| Prognost . 3 Celestiall bodies, whose influence doth exitat 
j and procure continuall mutability in the lower region. 1646 
.Sir T. Browne Pseud \ Ep. 11. iv. 8z If you touch a piece 
of wax already excitatcd with common oyle, it will . . at- 
tract. 1658 — Hydriot. 58 Their iterated cl&mations to 
excitate their dying or dead friends. i6«u~6o Stanley Hist, 
Philos. ( 1701 ) 38g/a It was the custom 01 the Pythagoreans 
as soon a* they waked, to excitate their souls with the Lute. 

Hence E'xoitating ppl, a. 

a 1643 J. Shuts Judgem. <7 Mercy (1645) 29 The sinnes of 
other men. they may bee the externall, irritating, exltating 
cause of Gods judgements. 

Excitation (eksit/i-Jan). Also 5-6 exoe-, 
exoitaoion, -loun, exoytaoyon. [a. F. excitation , 
ad. L. excitdlidn-em, n. of action f. excitdre to 
Excite.] 

1 . The action of exciting (in various senses of 
the verb) ; an instance of this. + By (a person 9 s) 
excitation : at (a person’s) instigation, rare or arch, 
in general sense. 

rigoo Maundbv. (Roxh)xxxi. 129 Thurgh comforth of 
haire wordes and he excitacioun of paim, we schrafe vs clene 
and herd mease. 146s Edw. IV. in Ellis Orig, Lett. 11. 41 I. 
127 The malicious counseyle and exitacion of Margaret his 
wife, c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xx. (1890) 69 The . . 
impetuous excitacions, that often tymes thy messengers 
! made vnto me. >548 Hall Chron. 99 A man, that . . con- 
fessed, that be was there by myne excttacion. sgBg F lx mi no 
Contn. Holinshed III. 1413/J Bookes containing false, 
seditious, and slanderous matter . . to the excitation of in- 
surrection. c (630 Jackson Creed iv. iii. Wks. HI. 46a The 
excitation of Goa’s gifts in us, whereby we are united to 
Christ. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Lift (1747) III. 95 His Ex- 
citation of the Graces of Prayer in us, is called nis making 
Intercession for us. 1788 V. Knox Wintsr Even, xlv, The 
alternate excitation of hope and fear is attended with con- 
siderable delight. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metafh. xxx. 
(>870) II. 214 The ceaseless excitation of the mind to new 
knowledge. 

b. In various physical senses : + the process of 
setting in motion ; f contagion (of a putrid sub- 
stance) ; calling forth (of heat, sound, etc.); the ex- 
citing (an organ or tissue) by an external stimulus. 

tS4> R. Copland Guydosis Form. Tlv, The helpes for 
woundes composed with corrupt* sores are they that requyre 
excytacyon. 1397 Sarum Primer Eiv, Rejoyse, bicauae 
he ascended . . into heaven again By hie proper excttacion. 
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iM Bacon Sytx<a { 330 The Second [means to induce Putre- 
faction] is by limitation or Excitation ; as when a Rotten 
Apple lieth close to another Apple that is Sound. 1831 
Brewster AW. Mafic* xiii. 331 Highly expansive elements 
. . called into tremendous action by the excitation of heat. 
i86e H. Spencer First Print. (1867) f 79 The order of ex- 
ertion is from muscles that are small, .to those which are 
larger. 1866 Huxley Phys. ix. (187a) 222 The excitation of 
the retina proper. 

2 . A meant of excitement, an influence that ex- 
cite* ; a stimulus, encouragement, instigation, arch. 

*607-77 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxviil 136 Music . . as the 
Spartans used it . . served still for an excitation to Valor. 
1070 Devout Commun . (1688) 65 Descend into my heart by 
the excitations of thy grace. 1733 Taylor Let* in K. I*aw 
Th* Relig* 402 The subject yields . . the wannest, and 
strongest excitations to piety. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth Or* 
mond xxiil (*829) 380 Tommy, with this excitation . . soon 
got to the head of his class. *819 Southey Lett* (1856) 
III. 163 Here is a fellow publishing the most direct excita- 
> tions to assassination and rebellion. *877 Mrs. Oliphani 
Makers Fior* viil 31 a His example was a continued .. ex- 
citation to his brethren. 

3 . The state of being excited, excitement ; an 
instance of this. Now somewhat rare , 

*393 Gower Conf* III. ao They two [Galbo and Vitelle) 
through her dronkenhede Of witles excitation Oppressed all 
the nacion Of Spainc. 1638 Rouse Iteav* Univ . v. (1702) 
49 Kindling them unto a more Incentive Excitation. *698 
lr. Fenelons Maxims of Saints 53 All hasty and unquiet 
Excitation fore-running Grace. 1830 Coleridge Tabled. 
x May, It is said that every excitation is followed by a 
commensurate exhaustion. *876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dir . tu. 
xxiii, His temperament was still in a state of excitation. 

4 . Electricity and Magnetism * The action or 
process of inducing an electric or magnetic condi- 
tion ; the condition so induced. 

.696 tr. Hobbes ’ F.lem * Philos *( 1839) 526 As for jet, it must 
first be excited by rubbing . . whereas the loadstone hath 
sufficient excitation from its own nature. *709 Haukrhkk 
Phys.*Mech. Exp. it. (1719) 71 The Easie Excitation of the 
Electrical Mat ter. i8ss I m won Sc. 4 Art 1 . 332 The simple 
rubber, .will produce a very slight excitation of the cylinder. 
1846 J. Joyce Sti* Dial. iii. Elect r. 359 Electrical machines 
. . so formed as, by excitation to collect Electricity. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I. xiii. 375 Its polar excitation 
is at once manifested. 

Excitative (eksai’t&tiv), a. [a. F. excitatif \ 
-ive* ns if ad. L. * excita tiv- us, 1. excitdre : see 
ExMte v.] Able or tending to excite ; in senses 
of the verb. Const, of* 

1490CAXTON Entydos xxii.(i89oW8 Exhortacions & pyetous 
remonstrances exeytatiue 06 all well wyllyng. a 1677 Barrow 
Exp* Creed {T.) Admonitory of duty and excitative of de- 
votion. *704 Hearnr Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 408 The Pytha- 
goreans .. said that Fire is the .. Excitative Power. *«47 
K. W. Hamilton Dtsq. Sabbath tv. (1848) 135 Who can say 
what shall be the growth of holiness. . where all is auspicious 
and excitative? *88* Nature XXIV. 308 [Paper read) on 
the thermal laws of the excitative spark of condensers. 

t Excita*tor. Ohs. tare. [a. L. excitdtor, 
agent-n. f. excitd-rc : see Excitatb and -on. Cf. 
Fr. ex citatcur*’] 

1 . One who excites ; spec* one whose business it 
is to rouse others from sleep. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 182/1 The Kxcitator, who 
wakeneththe Jesuites in the Morning. 

2 . (Seequot.) 

1847 Craig, Exci tutor, an instrument employed to discharge 
a Leyden jar, or other electrical apparatus, without exposing 
the operator to the consequences of the shock. *864 in 
Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Excitatory (eksortitari), a. [f. L. cxcitdl- 
ppl. stem of excitdre (see Excitatk) + -oky.] 
Tending to or productive of excitation ; character- 
ized or produced by excitation. 

1803 Med* Jml* IX. 147 Communication was produced 
between the two armatures by a silver wire or excitatory 
arc.^ *874 Cookr Fungi (1875) 58 Excitatory organs for the 
dehiscence of the osch *88e Nature No. 637. 358 Changes 
in the electrical relations of the two surfaces [of a leaf] 
(called the excitatory variation), ibid. XXVI. 353 The 
excitatory motions both of plants and of animals. 

Exoitd (eksdi't), v. Also 4-5 exite, 4-6 exoyte, 
5 excit, exyte. [a. Fr. exciter ( « Pr. and Sp. 
excitar ), ad. L. excitdre , freip of excicrc to set in 
motion, awaken, call forth, instigate, f. ex- out + 
cure to set in motion.] 

1 . tram . To set in motion, stir up. 
a. fig* To move, stir up, instigate, incite. 
Const. T to, unto ; to witn inf* or that (with 
subord. clause) ; also simply . Now only with 

mixed notion of 5. 

a 134a Ham polk Psalter Pro). *]>t sangcofpsalmes. .excites 
aungela til oure help. Ibid* lx. 25 Antecrist sail . . excite 
himlGod] in hia synn to puoysch him. *398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P* R* v. xxiii. (1493) 131 Oxen ben excited to traueile 
more by the swete songe of the heerd than by strokes and 
pryckes. 149a Fa by an Ckron, 1. v. is Gwcntolena. .exeyted 
her Fader ana frendes to make warre vpon the sayd I«otryne. 
a says Aar. Parker in Farr S* P* Rise* (184O 1 . 9 Of Sab- 
bath day the solemn feast Doth vs exeyte by rest, God’s 
mighty workes that we declare. 1659 60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 185/t Exciting the Soul of the Wodd and 
converting it to tumself. *703 Maundrbll Jonm* Jerus* 
(173a) 135 Excite those People to use a little more fervour 
in their Prayers. 17s* Wollaston Relig. Nat* v, 118 We 
excite children by praising them. s 9*8 Jas. Mill Brit* India 
II. iv. Iv. 139 That veteran intriguer, .excited his attendants 
to resist 1839 Khohtlry Hist . Eng* II. 34 He was sent to 
try to excite the emperor to a crusade. s%e lt*Co 9 R Dip* 


Govt, it. 111. ( 1874) «S4 The imagination i» apt to be still more 
excited by the stirring incidents of war. 

absoi. c S380 Wyclik Set* Wks. III. 316 pe kyng may take 
awey pea teraporaltee* from prelatis, whan laweful cause 
exiti> *990 Spenser F. Q. 111. H. * Whose praysc I would 
endyte . . as dewtie doth exeyte. 1683 Soamk & Dr ydln A rt 
of Poetry H. 9 There native beauty pleases and excites, 
f b. To provoke, challenge. Ohs. 

Hampolb Psalter v. 1* Out pute h*im : for hoi ex- i 
citid be lord. 1388 Wvclik Judith xiv. ia Myls ben goon 
out of her cauex,and doren excite u» to batch 1489 Caxton 
Chas. Gt . 40 Of Fyerabras how he came to exeyte thexersyte 
of Charles. 

t C. In physical sense : To set in motion, stir up 
(so L. cxcitare hartnam, Sallust.) Obs. rare - 1 . 

*697 Drydrn Virg. Georg, in. 362 He snuffs the Wind, hb 
Heels the Sand excite. 

2 . To rouse, awaken. 

t a. lit. To rouse from unconsciousness, rare. 

C 1440 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xlv. tSherard MS.) 101 Than 
was our lady excited and roos as it hadde ben fro sleep. 1 

fb. To call up (a departed spirit). Obs. tare. ] 

1 631 Walton in Reltq. Hot ton. (1672) 208 Unless . we 1 
could . . excite them again, and confer a while with their l 
naked Ghosts. 

0. To call forth or quicken (a faculty, feeling, 
etc.) from potential into actual existence ; to rouse 
up, awaken (what is dormant, sluggish, or latent). 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 18 Venus . . Hath yive him drinke 
. . Of thilke cup pc., whiche cxcitethThe lust. *447 Bokkn- 
ham Seyntys In trod. (Roxb.) 4 The fyrst cause is for to 
exeyte Menys affeccyoun. *641 Wilkins Math* Magkk 1. I 
i. (1648) 3 Such mystical) expressions, as might excite the j 
peoples wonder. 1697 Dryden Virg . Georg, iv. 08 With ! 
Shouts, the Cowards Courage they excite. *699 Bentley 
Thai. xi. 304 'Tis the design of Tragedy to excite Compas- 
sion in the Auditoij. 1703 Moxon Meek, Exerc, 34a The Fire 
in Lime burnt . . lies hid . . but Water excites it again. *721 
Wollaston Relig. Nat. iii. 35 A master may, by the excr- 
ekes he sets, excite the superior capacity of hfs scholars. 
1766 Fordyck Sertn* Vug. Worn. (1767) I. iii. 103 Who can 
describe the detestation it excites? *875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 495 The characters excite little or no interest. 

3 . To induce, elicit, provoke (actions, manifesta- 
tions) ; to bring about, occasion (active condi- 
tions). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixvii. (149s) 285 It is a | 
gcncrall mcdycyne to exeyte spewynge. c 1400 Three Kings 
C ologne 1 1886) 122 pe dcuyll. .excited. . among hepepil diuers 
opynyoun* of heresy. *376 N kwton tr. Letnnus Complex. 
(1673) 104 It is expedient to excite and cherish native heat 
with exercise. *6is Enchir. Med. 1x1 Through a catarrhal! 
distillation the cough is excited. 1704 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. IX. 341 Excite his return, or to send for his family 
to him. *766 Gilpin Mount. 4* Lakes Cnmbld. (1788) II. 60 1 
Brass guns, for the purpose of exciting echoes. 1787 Winter 
Syst* if tub. 73 Heat ..excites and promotes a motion in 
the fluids. 1707 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 303 
They [the English ministry] did not excite the general con- 
federacy in Europe. 1803 Phil. Tram. XCIII. 84 The bar. . 
was melted in tnc strongest heat which could be excited. 
1896 F roude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 176 [He] had .. en- 
deavoured to excite an insurrection in the eastern counties. 
i860 Motley Nether/. (1868) I. v. 192 Fire-ships, intended 
only to excite a conflagration of the bridge. 187s Black ik 
Four Phases L 142 It may excite a smile when I say so. 

4 . To affect by a stimulus (bodily organs or tis- 
sues), so as to produce or intensify their character- 
istic activity. 

183* Brewster Nat. Magii iii. 37 We observe it [the retina) 
to be so excited by local pressures . . os to see in total dark- 
ness moving and shapeless masses of coloured light. 1695 
Bain Senses 4 Int* 1. ii, f 18 (1864) 51 Irritation or contact 
with a surface excites a single group of muscles in one way. 
1875 Darwin Inscctiv . PI* i. 4 Changes which take place 
within the cells of the tentacles when the glands are excited. 

5 . In modern use : To move to strong emotion, 
stir to passion ; to stir up to eager tumultuous 
feeling, whether pleasurable or painful. 

*890 Thackeray Pendentiis lxi. (1879) 601 All the events of 
life, however strongly they may move or eagerly excite 
him never can remove that sainted image from his heart. 
*855-79 1 8CC Excited ppi . a, *]. 1886 Leslie Stephen Life 
H. raxocett viii. 352 The only result of his endeavours 
to bring it before the House had been to excite the Under- 
secretary for India. *891 Punch CL 121/3 * It excites me 
- it amuses me to talk to a cocfurl 

0 . a. Electricity and Magnetism * To induce elec- 
tric or magnetic activity in (a substance) ; to set 
(an electric current) in motion ; also absoi. b. 
Photography . To render (a plate, etc.) sensitive to 
light ; to sensitize. 

1646 Sir T. Bhownr Pseud. Ep* 11. ii, 60 If an iron or steelc 
not formerly excited, be held perpendicularly or inclinatorily 
unto the needle^ the lower end thereof will attract the cuspis j 
or southerne point. 1827 Faraday Ckem. Manip. xxiv. ©31 
Excite a glass rod by silk, >839 G. Bird Nat. Phil* 157 The 
magnets . . art used merely to excite in the manner already 
explained. Ibid* 277 The remarkable fact of magnets ex- 
citing electric currents in wires moved near them. *879 
Cassells Techu* Educ. III. 370 For exciting the collodion 
film a bath should be mixed. J. C. Leake ibid. IV. 323/2 
When excited the plate should be placed In the dark-shoe, 

Excited (eksai-ted),/^/. a* f£ prec. + -ed 1 .] 

1 . Stirred by strong emotion, disturbed, agitated. 

*895 Macaulay Hist * Eng. III. 375 The population of 

Edinburgh was in an excited state, *864 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. 1 1 1 . 216 The excited people. rushed out to me. 1879 
McCarthy Ovm Tunes 1 . 199 Thiers carried with him much 
of the excited public feeling of France. 

b. Of trade : Abnormally brisk or active. 

*878 J ivons Prim. Pot. Econ* 193 Business men must 
become . . careful during excited trade. 


2. a. Elect ri( ity and Magnetism . In which elec- 
trical or magnetic action nas been induced ; elec- 
trized, magnetized, b. Of bodily organs or tissues : 
Affected by a stimulus. O. Of a seismographic 
instrument : Agitated. 

*660 Boylk Seraph. Lo ve 144 Excited Needles, when they 
stick fastest to cacn other, owe their Union to their having 
both been touched by the Loadstone. 181a Sir H. Davy 
Chem, Philos. 199 The different states may be known by 
presenting a metallic point to the excited body. 1831 Brew- 
ster Neruton (1855) I. x. 935 The visible direction ofan object 
should tie a line perpendicular to the curvature of the retina 
at the excited point. *863 Tyndall Heat ii. | 33 (1870} 37 
The excited magnetic field. 1881 Standard it Aug., The 
instruments become less excited, and gradually fall back to 
more normat conditions. 

Exoitedly (cksoi tfaUi), adv* [f. prcc. + -ly 2 .] 
In an excited manner. 

*85* J- B. Owen In Vet. Ingestre Meliora I. 137 The 
children looked excitedly at their father. 1858 Mrs. Car- 
lyle Lett . II. 389 He now talks incessantly, and excitedly. 
*875 Flo, Marry at Open Sesame I. vi, ‘Let him come', 
cries the girl excitedly. s88a J . H. Blunt Ref, Ch* Eng. II. 
101 Theyouug king, .dashed his pen excitedly through some 
words of the oath. 

t Exei’tefol. a. Obs. rare. [f. Excite v. ; cf. 
assistful .] Tending to excite to action. 

1619 Chapman Odyss. 11. 56 To . . Stern Pluto and Perse- 
phone, apply Excitelul prayers. 1618 — Hesiod 11. 423 Many 
a fore- studied exercise Was instituted, with excitcful prize. 

Exoit*m#nt (cksoi’tm&it). [f. Excite v. + 
-mknt. First used in sense 3 ( ■■ I,, irritamentum) 
which is the only sense recognized by Johnson.] 

1. The action of exciting ; the fact of t>cing ex- 
cited ; Excitation. Somewhat rare . 


1830 Hkrscmkl Stud. Nat. Phil. it. ii. (i8<t) 89 The 
excitement and propagation of motion. 1840 Mill Diss . 
4 Disc. (1859) I. 116 note , Experience .. must precede the 
excitement of any ideAs in the mind. 

2. Excited state or condition. 

a. Path. A state of abnormal activity in any 
organ. + Also, in the ‘ Brunonian * physiology, 
the effects resulting from the presence of the vital 
principle in the organism. 

1788 J. Brown tr. EUm. Med. 1 16 The effect of the exciting 
powers, acting upon the excitability, is to lie denominated 
Excitement l Latin 1780 Inc it at to). 1793 Bkddoks t onsumf - 
/ ion 148 Diseases of excitement on the one hand, and debility 
on the other. 1799 Med. Jml. 1 L 452 The greatest degree 
of excitement, consistent with life, may be communicated by 
this agent [electric fluid). 1801 Ibid. V. 8a An addition . . 
to that just degree of excitement which constitutes health. 

b. Stimulation, titillation (of the senses). 

1823 Lamb Elia Sei. 1. xxii, No possible taste or odour . . 
can convey a delicate excitement comparable to this mixture. 

c. In recent use : The condition of being men- 
tally excited, whether by pleasurable or painful 
emotion. Cf. Excite v. 5. 

1846! rencii Miracles vi. (1862) 185 Men in their thirst for 
excitement . . have a kind of pleasure in being the bearers 
even of evil tidings, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 153 He 
approached me with some excitement of manner. 1864 J. H. 
Newman Apol. 156 The excitement it iTractarianismJcau.wed 
in England. 

3. Something that excites ; a means of exciting, 
fa. Something that tends to excite (a feeling) ; 

a motive or incentive to action ; an exhortation, 
encouragement. Obs. or an h* 

x6oa Shark. Ham. iv. iv. 58 KJq.) A father kill'd, a mother 
stain’d, Excitements of my reason, and my blood. *633 May 
Hen. II , vn. 79 Excitements every where From Tulpits 
sounded in the peoples cure, To aid their brother-Christians. 
1649 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. xvi. 11a Rather arc dili- 
gent lads to b« encouraged with all excitements to learning. 
*736 Boiler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 89 Perception of 
danger is a natural excitement of passive fear, and active 
caution. 1741 Warburton Dh>. Legal, ix. ii. (1846) 373 The 
General encouraging his followers, by all the usual excite- 
ments to do their duty. 1817 Coleridge Lay Serin. 430 In 
any half doren sermons of. .Jeremy Taylor, there are. .more 
excitements to inquiry. . than are presented to the congrega- 
tions of the present day . . during twice as many months. 
*858 De Quincby Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1 . 239 Each.. had 
yet its own separate occasions and excitements, 
b. In physical fense. 

1869 Darwin Fertili *. Orchids iv. 153 1 suspect that it does 
explode . . without the excitement of a touch, 

o. An occasion of mental excitement. 

1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach, vit. 186 Their knowledge 
brings them some noble excitements and satisfactions. 

Exciter (eksai-taj). Also 5 excitour. Cf. 

Excitok. [f. Excite 7/ +-EK. 1 ] 

1. One who, or that which, excites; + an instigator. 

1387 Trevisa lligdcn (Rolk> VIII. 267 Lewelynes hroj>er 

David . . hat was exciter [L. irucntor\ of all hi** woo. c 1400 
Test* Love 1. (1560) 277/2 Excitours to the matters were so 
painted and coloured, that ctc. f 16*7 Collins Def Bp. Ely 
u. ix. 360 He would haue rclligion to be. .an exciter, .of our 
rcuerence to Saints. 179$ Hist, in Ann. Reg. Bo Exciters 
of the insurrection. *6*9 Siielley in Hogg Life (1858) II. 
k 8 The personal exciter and strengthener of my virtuous 
habits 1869 K. H. Paitkrsom Ess. Hist* 4 Art 325, 1 am 
simply looking upon War as the strongest exciter of the 
human eiind. 

2. Med. An excitant ; a stimulant. 


183a in Wkhsier: whence in mod. Diets. 

Exciting (cksai'tin), vbl* sb * [f. Excite v. + 
-inoL] The action of the verb Excitk. Also an 
instance of it. + Phrase, At {of by) exciting oft 
by the instigation of. 
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13B7 The visa Hidden (Koll*> II. 133 Ai exitynge of quarts 
keinmnorum )>at nelde Esicrday fa xun* day of be * 2 °J 1C 
Chedde was i-take. 14*3 bvne. Pdgr. howH *• <*483) 3 

hyne tr~- 

npany < 
kynge 


decimanorum ] 

Chedde was i-- , - - - - ~ _ . ■ - - 

Yfthat my pylgrim hath ought done.. of thyne exeytytig. 
S4M Fa by an Chron. vi. clxxxix. 19a A company of them, 
by the exityng of Hurkue . . folowed the kynge. hoont. 
saaa Ld. Behners Froiss. Il.xdii. [Ixxxix.] 279 1 he chiefe 
exeytyng of these maters came by the kynges uncle*. !M 
Bacon Sylva ft 354 It must proceed, .from the Qutckning 
and Exciting of the Natural heat. 1652 G. Herbert Country 
Pars, xxii, Wanting many excitings of grace [when not 
attending the Communion]. 

Exciting (eksoi'ti 9 ),///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ing*.] That excites. Exciting cause : (chiefly 
Path,) that which immediately causes disease, etc.; 
opposed to predisposing cause . 

1811 HoorKR Med. Diet ., Exciting cause, s8e6 Disraeli 
Viv, Greyv. xiii, Story after story, .followed each other with 
exciting haste. 1834 Cyct. Pract . Med, 1 1 1 . 37/1 The exciting 
causes of hepatitis may be enumerated as follows. 1649RUSKIN 
Sev, Lamps i. f 2. 9 Principles, .exciting rather than direct. 


.M87I - 

bearances considered as the exciting cause of disposition 
on the part of others. 

Hence Bzoi-tliiglj adv . , in an exciting manner. 

x86o in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Excitivc (eksaHiv), a. [f. Excite v, + -ive.] 
Tending to excite. Const, of, 

177a N. W rkxkxa. Let, in Tour North, Europe (1776) 164 
A sight rather excitive of disgust than desire. 186s Burton 
Bk. tinnier 51 The least excitive of the bad passions. 
Exoito-motor (ck$oi:Unnou-t6j), a . » next. 
1870 Rollkston Anim, Life Introd. 90 The three typical 
pairs of cxcitomotor ganglia are easily recognisable. 1881 
Power Carpenters Hum. Physiol, 9 404 Such movements 
are properly distinguished as excito-motor. 

Excito-motory (eksntodmtfs'Uii), a, Thys. 

I f. Excit-or + Motory ; formed by Marshall Efall 
n 1836.] Of or pertaining to the spinal group of 
nerves, composed of the excitor and the motor 
nerves. Often applied to the reflex actions which 
are produced by this division of the nervous system. 

M. Hall Led, Nervous Syst. ta, I propose to divide 
[the Nervous System] into 1. The Cerebral..?. The True 
Spinal or the Excito-motory ; and y The Ganglionic. 
1847 Todd Cycl, Anat, HI. 6 ogfa A distinct series of excito- 
motory fibres. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 11. 189 Besides 
this excito-motory system . . the Nudibranches possess a 
' sympathetic ’ system. 1861 T. Graham Pract, Med, <93 In 
infancy, when the voluntary power is as yet undeveloped, 
the excito-motory is in the fullest activity. 

Excitor (eksai t&i, -ai). Cf. Exciter, [f. Ex- 
cite v., on the analogy of motor,] a. = Exciter. 
b. An afferent nerve belonging to the spinal divi- 
sion of the nervous system. Also at t rib. or as adj, 
1816 Jane Austen Mansfield Park II. ia6 All those fine 
feelings of which he had hoped to be the excitor. were already 
given. 1836 M. H all Lect. Nervous Syst. 1 5 The true Spinal 
Nerves. I. The Excitors. Ibid. 21 The incident excitor 
nerves, the medulla, and the reflex motor nerves, constitute 
the system. 1885 Cornh. Mag. XI. 502 It is ciuite credible 
that the messenger of death operated through.. the usual 
excitors of disease. 1871 Napheys Prev. ty Cure Dis , III. 
iii. 674 Another excitor is a brush of fine wires. 1874 
Carpenter Ment. Fhys. 1. ii. f 6a (1879) 63 Other excitor 
fibres, .arc included in the ordinary nerve-trunks. 

Excitr6M (eksartres) rare. [f. Exciter + -ess.] 
A female exciter. 

a i860 4 Used somewhere by H. H. Wilson * (F. Hall). 
Excitory (eksaitori), a. [f. as prcc. + -oby.] 
Fitted to excite ; instrumental in exciting. 

1818 Bostock Galvanism 1. i. 18 The excitory arc, or the 
metallic part of the circle. 188s Hulme tr. Moquin. Tandem 
it. 1. 48 The females are provided with a. .vagina or sheath 
for the reception of the excitory organ of the male. 

Exolaim (ekskU T i*m), v. Also 6-7 exclsme, 
-aim©, [ad. F. exclamer , ad. L. cxcldmdrt to call 
out, f. ex- out 4 cldtndre to call, shout.] 

1. intr. To cry out suddenly and vehemently; 
to cry out from pain, anger, delight, surprise, etc. 
Rarely with out. 

*570 Levins Manip. 18 To Exclame, excltimare, 1591 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, tv. i. 83 Say Gentlemen, what makes you 
thus exclaimeT 1667 Milton P, L. x. 416 On either side 
Disparted Chaos over built exclaimed. 1768 Sterne Sent, 
fourn., The Bidet , Grant me but decent words to exclaim 
m. i 845 Darwin in Life <4 Lett. (1887) I. 342, I assure you 
the contrast made me exclaim out. 

b. with quoted words, either in direct or indirect 
speech. 

159* Shaks. i Hen. VI, t. i. 125 The French exclaym’d, 
the Deuill was in Armes. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 
Comutw. 31 1 Exclaiming that the tyranny of the Nobilitie 
had inforced them to this action. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 279 
* * * eave Combat out 7 ' exclaims the Knight. 

1781 Cowper Hope 437 ‘ Spoke like an oracle ’, they all ex- 
. hu Perth xxi, 'By Saint Andrew, 
Kobin . exclaimed his father, * thou art like a scrcech-owl \ 
*838 ¥ roude Hist. Eng. 111 . xiv. 191 The people exclaimed 
that they were betrayed by the gentlemen. 

2 . a. To exclaim against ; to cry out t loudly 
and suddenly against, accuse loudly, blame (per- 
sons, their actions and attributes) ; to make an 
outcry against, protest against, rail at (a thing). 
Also with indirect passive, arch. 

t<93 Shack. Lucr, 757 Here she exclaims against repose 
ami rest. 1651 Needham t r.Se Men's Mart Cl. 338 Theln- 


habitants did indeed exclaim, .against this kind of Jurisdic- 
tion. 1638 Man. Reign Jets. 7 , 25 None ever exclaimed 
more against that Prince then usually he did. 1711 T. Bur- 
net L{/e Bp. Burnet in Chon Time 1 . 59 In his charges to 
the Clergy he exclaimed against the pluralities. 1716 Chet- 
wood Adv . C*pt. R . Boyle 35, I began to exclaim against 
him in a friendly manner. 1734 tr. RolHn's Ane. Hist . V. 
xii. 138 Sparta, .was already much exclaimed against for the 
treaty of Antalcidas. i860 Sat. Rev . IX. q/a Satisfied with 
exclaiming against the inconsistencies which he detected in 
the conduct of remarkable persons. 

b. To exclaim at, on, upon : in some sense ; also, 
(quota. 1589, 1818), to apostrophise. atrh. 

1583 Babington Commandm. x. (1637)98 So as I may not 
be . .exclaimed upon justly in the worfd. 1989 Puttbnham 
Eng. Poesie in. xix, (Arb.) 245 We do sodainly flye out and 
either speake or exclaime at some other person or thing, .as 
a loucr to his vnkind mistresse. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. 
in. i, I will exclaim to the world on thee, and beg justice of 
theduke himself. 1709 Strypk Ann. Ref. I.xxxvii. 424'lliese 
men .. sometimes he makes sport with.. and sometimes de- 
claimes and exclaimes upon them. x8ss Lams Elia, Christ's 
Hospital, How I would wake weeping, and in the anguish 
of my heart exclaim upon sweet Caine in Wiltshire I 1813 
Southey Hist. Penins. IVar I. 184. He exclaimed on the 
horrid treatment they were giving him. 

+ O. To exclaim of: to complain loudly of. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. India 116 They came . . exclaim- 
ing of the Captains of the power of Tlaxcallan, who had 
bounde them. 1604 Capt. Smith Virginia (1629) 39 [Some 
bad natures] exclaime of all things. 

+ 3 . trans. To express by exclamation. With 
compl. old . To proclaim loudly. Obs, rare. 

c 159a Marlowe Massac . Paris 111. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 242/1, 
I curse thee, and exclaim thee, miscreant. 178 n Fashionable 
Follies II. 7£ The beautiful creature exclaimed thus her 
abhorrence of inconstancy. 

Hence Bxcloi’mtr, one who exclaims or cries out 
with sudden vehemence. Bzclal'ming vbl. sb., 
the action of the vb. Exclaim ; an outcry. Bz- 
clai ming fpl. a ., that exclaims. 

1689 Locke Toleration 17 The Oppose rs of Errors, the 
Exclaimers against Schism. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(ed. 3) III. 225 The cxclaimer relate* half a doxen similar in- 
stances. 187a Dasknt Three to One I. 3 Some one exclaims 
' regular old fogies \ Let us reason with this cxclaimer. 
*585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 226 The exclaiming of the 
people hath many times as much cause as had the harlot's 
complaint made unto Solomon. 1688 R. L’Estrangk Brief 
Hist. Times 111. 202 They lx>th brake out in Violent Ex- 
claymings, Lord ! What will become of us ! 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela III. t 88 Our intermineling Exclaimings and 
Observations. 1877 Daily News 1 Nov. 6/1 There was a 
questioning and exclaiming that I refrain from repeating. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 216 The happy dwellers of 
these vallies Haue prayed me leaue my straung exclaiming 
musike. 1633 T. Stamford Pac. lltb. iii. (1821) 259 The 
cxclayming mouths of these discontented people. 

Exolaim (ekskl^m), sb. rare. 'Now disused’ 
(J.)- P rec * v b-] Exclamation, outcry. 

C1489CAXION Blanchardyn 212 With these or the like 
exclaimes. Hooker Giraid. Irel. in HolinshedW. 

13c/ 1 He thought by waie of exclames to aggrauat his owne 
case. 1633 Costlie IVhorei. i, in Bullcn O. Pi. IV, Intending 
by exclaimes to raise the Court. x8xa W. Tennant Anster 
F. v. ii, It needed not that with a third exclaim King James's 
trumpeter aloud should cry. 1840 Browning Sordello iii. 344 
Thus I bring Sordello to the rapturous Exclaim at the 
crowd's cry. 

Exolakmation (ckskl&mFi'Jan). Forms : 4-6 
exolamaoioun, 5-6 -cion, -cyon, 6 -tioun, -tyon, 
6- -tion. [a. Fr. exclamation, ad. I„ exclamation - 
cm, n. of action f. excldmdre : see Exclaim v.] 

1 . The action of exclaiming or crying out ; the 
loud articulate expression of pain, anger, surprise, 
etc. ; clamour, vociferation. Also, an instance of 
this, an outcry ; an emphatic or vehement speech 
or sentence. 

138a Wyclip Mark Prol., He ordeynynge fn the vois of a 
prophetis exclamacioun, schcwith the ordre of dekenis 
eleccioun. 1494 Fauyan Chron. vi. ecvii 330 Therfore the 
mydwyfe made an exclamacyon, and «ayde, this childe shall 
be a kynge. 1533 More Afol. viiu Wks. 860/1 Tyndall. . 
aunsweretn me wyth an heaious exclamacion, ana crieng 
oute vppon my flesnelynesse and foly, 1568 Grafton Chron, 
II. 7a At these wordes one of them burst out in exclamation. 
1637 Stirling Doomes*day, 10 tk hour st. Ivi. in Chalmers 
V. 392 Huge exclamations buret abruptly out. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840! I. vi. 106 What my Tongue might express. . 
was rather Exclamation, such as, Lora ! what a miserable 
Creature am I. xSaS Scott F. M . Perth xix, The. .cries and 
exclamations of a woman, .screaming. .'Oh, my husband ! 
—my husband*. 1890 Mrs. Stowb Uncle Tonis C. vii, 
Always making these exclamations in some, .rough part of 
the road. 1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 24 They were startled 
by an exclamation from Ingran. 

2 . The action of loudly complaining or protest- 
ing; a loud complaint or protest; a derogatory 
outcry; a 'vociferous reproach* (J.). Const. 
against, + of + on, and in phrases To f infer, make 
exclamation against , + upon, arch . 

S4JO Lydo. Chron. Troy 111. xxii, Well maye I make an 
exclamacion Of ignoraunce. 1494 Fabyan Chron, vt. clxxxii. 
180 Chari ys herynge this exclamacion of his subgettes . . 
was right, .heuy in his herte. 1513 Douglas Mneis , Ex - 
clamacion (1710) 485 Ane Exclamacioun AganU detrac- 
tourU. 1530 Calisto $ Melib. in Haul. DodsUy X . 54 Oh, 
his lamentations and exclamations on fortune, a 1933 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. AurtL (1346) O U b, The myser- 
able person . . maketh exclamacion vpon the. rightwise 
goddes. # 1376 Fleming PanopL Efist. 425 Inferring an 
exclamation and outcrie, against the croked . . condition of 
this We. *6*3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, u ii. 9a These exactions 


. .They say. .are deuis’d by you, or else you suffer Too hard 
an exclamation. 171s De Fo % Plague (1840) 34, I might 
spend a great deal of my time in exclamations against the 
follies . . of those things. 1777 Pribstlky Disc. Pfuhs . 
Necess. Iii. 24 What exclamation and abuse must he not 
expect! x8ai Scott Kenilw. xl. Dame Crank •• began a 
horrible exclamation against Jack Hostler. ( 

f 3. Formal declaration ; proclamation. Const 
of. Obs . Cf. Exclaim v. 3. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ti. v, lie stand amaz'd, And 
fall in exclamations of thy vertues. 163s T. Powell Tom 
AU Trades 132 Many Patrons are content to present, .upon 
. . due exclamation of the integrity of the life of such suitors. 

4 . a. Rhet. « Ecpbonesis or Epiphonema. b. 
Gram . « Interjection, o. Note, point of exclam- 
ation, also (U. S.) Exclatnation-mark or point 1 
« Note of admiration : see Admiration 4. 

a. >S9s Hulobt, Exclamation, epiphonema , 1989 Pur* 
tsnham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 221 The figure of ex- 
clamation [ntarg. Ecphonisis or the Outcry]. 1706 Phillips 1 
(ed. Kersey), Exclasnation . . a Figure in Rhetorick ; as 
Now I speak to thee O Africanus. 

b. *862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. xv. § 123 (1875) 347 
The lowest form of language is the exclamation, by which 
an entire idea is vaguely conveyed through a single sound. 

0. <697 J. Smith myst. Rhet. 271 A note of Exclamation 

or Admiration, thus noted 1 1795 Johnson, Exclamation 

. .a note by which a pathetical sentence is marked thus ! 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 9) I. 408 A sentence, in 
which any wonder or admiration is expressed. .may be., 
terminated by a note of exclamation. 1864 Webster, Ex- 
clamation, A sign by which emphatical utterance or outcry 
U marked 1 thus [!] ; — called also exclamation point. 

+ d. Music . (See quot.) Obs. 

1674 Playford Skill fifus. t. xt 42 Exclamation properly 
is no other thing but the slacking of the Voice to re- inforce 
it somewhat more. 

Ezclamative (eksklarmfitiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
excldmdt - ppl. stem of excldmdre (see Exclaim v.) 

+ -ive. Cf. mod.F. exclamalif] Containing or 
expressing exclamation ; exclamatory. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio\ Ex clam at ive , of or pertaining to ex- 
clamation. 1773 in Ash. >838 Eraser's Mag. XVII I. 47* 
Renowned O I Y ? (thou exclamativc- interrogation). 

Hence Bzola'mativaly adv., with exclamation, 
cxclamatorily. 

1836 in Smart, i860 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diet*. 

Exclamatory (ekskla maUri), a. [f. L. ex- 
clam at- ppl. stem of excldmdre + -ory.] * 

1 . 7 'hat exclaims or cries out loudly ; that utters 
exclamations. Of a feeling, etc. : That vents itself 
in exclamation ; noisy, outspoken. 

*593 Nashe Chris Is T. 22 b, Wold God there were no 
other exclamatory crime then this to be obiected against 
thee, a 1631 Donne Senn. lxiii. (1640) 635 Whom afflictions 
supple and mollifie no farther but to an intemperate . . 
anti exclamatory Sorrow. 1792 Johnson, Exclamatory , 
practicing exclamation. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 
400 The exclamatory vehemence and contagious zeal of his 
manner. 1883 Si kvknson Treasure 1st. 1. vi. (r886) 48 You 
are ho . . hot-neaded and exclamatory that I cannot get a 
word in. 

2 . Of or pertaining to exclamation ; of the nature 
of or resembling an exclamation ; containing, ex- 
pressing, or marking an exclamation. 

<11716 South Serm. IV. vii, 346 Those exclamatory 
words of St. Paul.. How unsearchable are his judgements. 
1727 Art Speaking in Public (ed. a) 129 To pronounce those 
exclamatory Expressions without either Grace or Exclama- 
tion. 1767 Sterne Tr. Shattdy(i 8oa)IX. xxxiii. 283 Beginning 
the sentence with an exclamatory whistle. iSaaJ L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 408 ( heading of 4 ) Of the Exclamatory 
point (!). 18 66 Geo. Eliot F. Holt I. Introd. (x 866 ) 2 The 

tube-journey, .is as barren as an exclamatory O t 

Hence Bzola'matorllj adv., in an exclamatory 


manner. 

1836 In Smart Walker's Diet. 1863 Not an Angel I. 41 
' My darting ! ' cxclamatorily. 1 What do you want 7 ' ' My 
darling 7 ' interrogatively. 

Ezolnde (ekskl/7 d), V. Also 5-6 exolud, 
5 pa. pple. exolud, 6 Sc. exoluid. [ad. L. exclu- 
de re to shut out, f. ex- out + claudfre to shut.] 

I. To bar or keep out (what is already outside). 

1. trans. To shut out (persons, living things), 
hinder from entering (a place, enclosure, society, 
etc.). Const, from , + out of, and + with double 
obj. by omission of from, 
c 1440 York Myst. xv. 32 The force of the feende to fell* in 
" his pouer excluded shulde be. c 1469 Eng. 

Witia, and 


si|hte, And all 


rom (Camden) 10 Thi childryn shall be dlsheritk , 
excludid fro the parlement. .for evirmore. 1926 PUgr.Perf 
(W. de W. 153*) 7 b, Therby all menkvnde was vtterly lost 
and excluded out of paradyse. 1639 Pagitt Chrittianogr. 
(1646) 1. 132 Far be it from us to believe that all these 
Christians are excluded heaven. 1670 R. Coxa Disc. 
Trade 71 Plato, .excluded every one his School who was 
ignorant in Geometry. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, it. 51a 
Exclude th* Incroaching Cattle from thy Ground. 1708 J. 
Chambkrlayne St. Gt. Brit. it. 1. H. (1743) 329 The first 
occasion of building the Roman Walt was. .to exclude the 
Scotish Highlanders. S7M Sswxl Hist. Quakers (1795) I* 
11. 144 Out of God's kingdom you are excluded. 1870 
Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 270 Nobody was excluded wno 
laid down his penny at the bar. 1879 Lubbock Set. Lect . 
iii 06 We. .find In flowers various mooes, .of excluding ants. 

d. To shut out, prevent the entrance of (noise, 
air, light, etc.). 

1908 Barest Theor , Warns tv, ii 105 All rumour and 
lowd noises are to be excluded. 1664 Evelyn Nat, Hert . 
(1729) 190 When Branches are so thick, .that they, .exclude 
the sun and air. . 1704 Ppm Windsor For. s8 Waving 
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groves . . part admit, and port exclude the day. 1883 Law 
Times LXXIX. 366/a Hoods will also be fitted overtnc tops 
of the doors so as to further exclude the draught. 

2. With an immaterial thing as obj. : To shut 
out, give no place to ; to prevent the existence, 
odfcurrencc, or use of. Const. from t and with 
double obj. 

isle WvcLtK Rom. xst Prol., Lest happill hate of the 
prelatis name, shulde exclude the profit of the leasoun. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 366 None arte. .Through which it mignte 
ben excluded. That he ne was fully concluded To love. 
I4 £**s530 fttyrr. our Lady* 50 Iesu cryst wyllyng that all 
suche songe shulde be excluded from tbys order. 1545 
Jo ye Ex/. Dan. xii. 220 Wherfore our falthe stayed vpon 
god. .excludeth al maner a doutc. 1604 Rowlands Look* 
to it 44 Eate, drinke, be merry . . Exclude all Pittie, Con* 
science, and Remorce. 1799 Butler Serm. Wks, 1874 11 . 
50 It is impossible that this subject should be wholly excluded 
conversation. 1994 Mrs. Radcupfk Myst. udolpho v, 
Sometimes the thick foliage excluded all view of the country. 
1841-44 Emkkson Ess. , Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 160 The voca- 
bulary of an omniscient man would embrace words and 
images excluded from polite conversation. 

b. To shut out or reject from consideration, 
notice, or use. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol it. v. (1611) 63 And so exclude the 
rest of the Scripture. 161a Brinsley Lud. Lit . Addr. to 
Rdr. 10 Not . . excluding the better way when it is found. 
1 * 3 ? J; Hayward tr. BtondF s Eromcna 148 The world , 
excludes those things for which it can give no reason. 

o. Not to admit of, to leave no room for, be 
incompatible with, the presence of (a material or 
immaterial object). Also f To exclude out . 

i6t< Br. Mountauu A/p, Caesar, 104 The freedome of 
will doth not exclude out God's prerogative royall. 1690 
Locke Hum, Und. 11. iv, A solid substance, .excludes all 
other solid substances. < 1716 Butler Anal, 1. vi. Wks. 
1874 I. 1 13 This Necessity aoes not exclude deliberation. 
1771 Junius Lett, Ixi. 318 He is fond of introducing any 
law that contradicts or excludes the common law of England. 
1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 3) I. 407 The number three excludes 
the number four. 1884 H. Spencer in 19M Cent, XV. 7 
Absolute indifference excludes the conception of will. 

3. To shut off, debar from ; to preclude, prohibit. 
+ Formerly const, of ; also to with inf. 

1495 Act ix Hen. VI f c. 4a Preamb.. The same Erie is 
excluded to have or enjoyc the seid Mnnoris. a 1333 Lu. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1530) Prol. ad fin.,T!ucry 
wysAnan. . wyll not saye that I am tne principal! auctour of 
this warke, nor vet ., exclude me clene from it. 1538 
Starkey Englatut 1. ii. 34 He ys therby excludyd also from 
the vse and vtward cxcrcyse almost of al vertuc. 1374 
tr. Littleton's Tenures 53 *a, Thcye bee excluded duringe 
their ly ves to defete the particion. a x6a6 Bacon Max. 
4 Uses Com. Law ii. 7 These were to exclude him utterly 
of his right. 1639 B. Harris ParivaFs Iron Age 103 
Francis of Vaudemont being next heir by the said [i. e. 
Salic] Law, which excludes Females. 1667 Milton P. L. 
lit. 303 And none but such from mercy 1 exclude. 1737 
Whiston Jose/hus ' Hist. iv. vii. § 4 Placidus's concern was 
to exclude them . . from getting into tne village. 1739 Robert- 
son Hist. Scot. I. 111. 169 They laboured to exclude the 
English from the treaty of Chateau en Cambresis. 1856 
Kane A ret. Ex /l. II. ii. 39 Here, completely excluded from 
the knowledge of things without. 

+ b. with double obj. Obs . 

169a Locke Toleration iii. Wks. 1737 II. 333 Excluding 
them tho ordinary and probable Means of Conversion. 
01718 Penn Tracts Wks 1736 I. 547 Professors of Chris- 
tianity, that exclude both such Men, and such Knowledge 
tho Kingdom of God. 

4. To leave out, omit purposely, except (from 
a category, list, the scope of a proposition or en- 
actment, etc.) ; * not to comprehend in any grant 
or privilege* (J.). Const .from, + out of\ also simply. 

c 1400 Purif. Mari* in TundaUs Vis. (1843) >29 Thys 
meyae. . Excluded was for condycion. 1689 C. Hatton in 
Hatton Corr. (1878) II. 131 Y* author, .is threaten'd by S f . 
Robi, to be excluded out of y" Act of indemnity. 1707 
Curios, in Hush, Card. n8 Having excluded them from 
the Society of Men, he places them among. .Beasts. 1714 
[see 5], *7$3 in Johnson. 

f b. To let off, relieve, exempt (a person) from 
(an obligation). Obs. rare. 

163* J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 83 Excluded and 
exempted from the debt which others owe oy the common 
law of nature. 

o. Of a word, term, proposition, etc. : To shut 
out of or not to include in its scope, application, 
or meaning. 

>3*1 More Confut. T indole Wks. 184/1 If saint James 
sayd that god had begotten vs by his goodnes, do these 
wordes exclude al the meanes that hys goodnesse vsed 
toward it. Pearson Creed (1839) *34 When we say 

the conception of our Saviour was wrought by the operation 
of the Spirit. . observe, What is excluded by that attribution 
to the Spirit. i86e H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iv. 1 36 (1875) 
87 Excluding as they [these propositions] do an all-important 
fact. x88a J. Seeley Hat. Relig. 1. iv. (1691) 85 Nature. . 
excludes the whole domain of human feeling. 

5. The pr. pple. used absol. 

a. « 1 To tbe exclusion of. +b. « Excepting. 
x66o R. Coke Power 4* Sub/. 76 Whatsoever the son does 
acquire, it is his own, excluding his Father. 1714 R. 
Falconer Voy. t Adv. 4 Escapes (1769)273 A Court Marshall 
. .found them guilty of Cowardice, excluding Constable, 
n. In pregnant sense ; to expel and shut out 
0. To put out (of a room, a society, a possession, 
etc.), to banish, expel. Const, f out of from ; 
also with double object and simply . 

1388 Wyclip Hum. xii. i$ So Mane was enctudid [138a 
putte] out of the ttutls. a 1400-30 Alexander 084a In 


pacience possede at he mijt (ban) Be excludit [Dublin MS. 
exclud] out of his erd. 1331 Klyot Gov . ii . xii. It. 154 They 
excluded him out of their counsayle. 1804 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 435 If any man be lawfully xea/ed. .of any tenement 
. .he shall never be excluded, .but by the kings writ. 1667 
Marvell Corr. Ixxix. Wks. 1873-5 II, 334 They voted that 
he be excluded the House. 1777 Rohi htson /list. Amer, 
I. in. 339 As Las Casas excepted against the members of the 
council of the Indies, all of them were excluded. 1850 
Prescott Peru II. 133 They then caused the women to be 
excluded from the church. 

7. a. After L. excludcrc ova. To draw, put or 
thrust forth from (a receptacle) ; to hatch (chickens, 
etc.) ; also Jig. . ; to give birth to (young), to 
lay (eggs). Also +of the midwife: To extract. 
Const, from, out of. 

c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurr. 1 17 If that ony bmg of corrump- 
cioun abide b« place schaT be opened wip an instrument, ik 
so schal be quyttur be cxcludid, 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 53 To rid and exclude the winde and aire out of leather 
bagges or bladders. 16x0 Guillim Heraldry 111. xvii. ( 1660) 
70S Spiders.. are no sooner hatched and excluded out of 
their cgs, but forthwith they practise to make web*. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. EP. <cd. a) 151 A Cock will fertih- 
tate the whole, .cluster of egecs, which are not excluded in 
many weeks after. 1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Com/it. 1. a The 
next day she excluded the F&tus that was four months old. 
1712 Derham Phvs. Thtol. vn. iv. 393 The Eggs of the Os- 
trich., arc cherished only by the heat of the Sun till the 
Young l>e excluded. 17111 Bradley Wks. Nat. 59 The . . 


male [fish] covers it [the egg] with a prolifick Juice as soon 
as it is excluded from the Body of the Female. 1734 64 
Smkli.ik Midwif. I. Introd. 8 He describes the method of 
excluding the Foetus. 1831 Darwin CirriPedia I. 10 I11 
some cases,. the larvae, when first excluded from the. egg, 
have not an eye. 

t b. To discharge, void, Obs. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 196 Who out of the corners of her 
eyes excluded a sort of congealed matter. 

Excluded (ekskl/?ded), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + 
-ED*.] In senses of the verb. Also absol. 

1673 m Essex Papers (1800) I. 37, I lately believd . . that 
they would of themselves nave readmitted their excluded 
Alderman. 17131 Lady M. W. Montaouk Lett. II. xliv. 24 
It is easy to see in her manner, that she has lived excluded 
from the world. 1860 Mill Repr. G<nd. (1865I aa/a The 
interest of the excluded is always in danger of being over- 
looked. 1879 Green Read. Eng. Hist. xvii. 83 The ex- 
cluded monks. 

b. Excluded middle , third : (sec quota.) 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic (i860) I. 8j The principle 
of Excluded Third or Middle — viz. between two contradic- 
tories — enounces that condition of thought, which compels 
us, of two repugnant notions, which cannot both coexist, 
to think either the one or the other as existing. 1840 Abp. 
Thomson Laws Th. 295. 1884 tr. Lotte's Logic 10 Every 

physical enquiry employs the logical principles of Identity 
and Excluded Middle for the attainment of its results. 

tExohrdent. Obs. [ad. L. exclude Ht-em, pr. 
pple. of excludlre : see Exclude.] « Excluder b. 

1670 Conclave wherein Clement VI if was elected Pope 9 
It is now in your power, .to make unto yourself and the 
rest of the Excludent* an immortal Friend of Santa Scve- 
rina. [See also Excluding///, a.) 

Excluder (ekskl;?dai). ff. Exclude + -krL] 
One who or that which exclude* or shuts out. 

b. spec. One who attempts to exclude a candi- 
date from office bv voting against him ; esp. one 
who voted for the Exclusion Bill (Exclusion 1 b). 

1670 G. H. Hist . Cardinals Ilf. 11. 376 They left no *tone 
unturned, that might mollifie the excluders, and prevail 
with them to give their votes for Montalto. 1683 Addr, 
Middlesex fust, 0/ Peace in Lond. Gat. No. 3010/4 The 
race of Regicides and Excluders (who Murthered the Royal 
Martyr your Father). 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 476 
The grand jury of Suffolk expressed a hope that the parlia- 
ment would proscribe all the excluders. 

ExcludWf (ekskl/7*dlg), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ino 1 .] The action of the vb. Exclude. 

* 58 i J.B ell H addon's Answ. Osor. 505 b, The life and 
the health of the body is nothing els, but an excluding of 
death and Sickenesse. 1657-8 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 438 
The excluding of the old peerage, which have right and are 
a considerable party. x66a Stilungfi.. Orig. Sacr. in. ii. 
5 x8 We need not fear, .the excluding of a Deity from being 
the prime efficient cause of the world. 

Excluding, ppl- a. [f. asprec. + -ing 2,] That 
excludes or shuts out ; exclusive. 

*670 G. H. Hist . Cardinals (it. lit. aag If the Head of the 
including Faction, offers the Head of the Excluding Party, 
to assist nim . . in the Election of one of the Excludent*, let 
him alwaye* be suspicious. 1836 E. Howard R, Reefer vi, 
A sect of. . Methodists, more dismal and more excluding. 
Henoe Bxclndingly adv. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 6- Mon. (1642) 30 Who out 
of that respect are all of them, not cxcludingly, any one of 
them, styled, The Lords Anointed, 
t Exclu'ISf v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. excites - ppl. 
stem of exclud Ire.] tram. ** Exclude. 

13x3 Hen. VIII in Tytlcr Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 288 note , 
The King of Navarre being exclused from his realme for the 
assistance given to the French King. 

+ Exclude, pa. pple. Obs. ran- 1 , [ad. L. ex- 
clusus , pa. pple. of exc lii dire : see Exclude.] Ex- 
cluded ; shut out 

e 1400 Pallad. on Hush. xn. 278 Thai [chestnut trees] not 
refuse, .clyves ther humoure is not excluse. 
t Excm' sible, <*♦ Obs. rar*~ l . [f. L. exclus- 
(see Excluse v.) + -iblb.] That maybe or should 
be excluded. 

1630-3 tr. Haled Dissert. eU Pace in Phettix 1708 II. 371 
Neither seem they exclusible from Heaven, who, etc. 


Exclusion (ekskL/^w). [ad. I .. exJusion etn, 
n. of action f. exclildlre ; sec Exci.vdf.] The 
action of excluding in various senses. 

1. Shutting from a place, a society, etc., debar- 
ring from privilege, omitting from a category, 
from consideration, etc. ; an instance of the same. 

16x4 Ralkich Hist. World ?. 80 The most high God is 
altto an infinite God, not onely by exclusion of place, but by 
the dignity of nature. a x6m Bacon Hen. VII , Wks. (i8j; 7) 
373 To have the disposing of the marriage of Britain with 
an exception and exclusion, that he should not marry her 
himself x6«6 — Sylva f 318 All exclusion of open Air . . 
maintaineth the Body in hU first freshness. *66y Milton 
P, L. 111. 525 To dare The Fiend, .or aggravate His sad ex. 
elusion from the dores of Bliss. 1670 G. rl. Hist. Cardinals 
in. n. 276 There were 33 Cardinals in the Conclave for the 
F.lection of that person, and twenty for his Exclusion. 1690 
Lockk Hum. Und. 11. iv, Solidity consists in repletion, and 
so an utter exclusion of other bodies out of the space it (>os- 
sefises. 1698 Ludlow Mem. (1751) I. 14 An Act for the ex- 
clusion of the Bishops out of the House of Lords.. *1731 
Atifrdury Serm. on Matt, xxvil. 35 iSeager) Their exclu- 
sion from offices and honours. 1791 Burkk AJ/. Whigs 
Wks. VI. 1 10, 1 cannot be of opinion, that by his [Burke's] 
exclusion they have had any loss at all. x8a6 Scorr Wootist . 
viii, Cromwell was wont to invest his meaning, .in such n 
mist of words, surrounding it with so many exclusions and 
exceptions, 183a Austin JurisPr. (1879) II. xlix. 833 Thai 
[mode of property) . . which implies the largest power of user 
and exclusion. 1863 H. Cox lustit. 111. iii. 6ro The. .exclu- 
sion of the female line, .from succession to fiefs in England. 

b. Phrases, + In e Allusion of to; to the exclu- 
sion of. 

stei T. H[ai.k] Acc. New Invent. 87 Establishing this 
Mctnod of sheathing, in Exclusion to all that had been till 
then used in the Navy. «7»6 Addison Freeholder No. 3 
To tho Exclusion of all common Humanity to Strangers. 
»774 Sir J. Rkvnoldh Disc. v. (1876) 301, l lake this study 
in aid and not in exclusion of tne other. t86« Dickrnh 
Mut . Fr. I. 13 He spoke in the singular number to the 
express exclusion of Eugene. 1871 B.Strwari Heat % 116 
Two vessels entirely filled with water and vapour of water 
to the exclusion of air or any other gas. 

o. Hill of exclusion , Exclusion Bill : a bill 
brought before parliament in the reign of Charles 1 1 
(^79) for excluding or preventing James, Duke 
of York, the king's brother, from succeeding to 
the crown, on the ground of hi* being a Roman 
Catholic. So Exclusion Parliament . 

1700 Luitrkli. Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 667 Sir William Wil- 
liams, speaker of the exclusion parliaments in the reign of 
King Charles the 2d, is dead. 17*9 J. Bramsion Art of 
Politics 15 When the Exclusion-Bill was in suspense. 1817 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xii. 433 The bill of exclusion 
was drawn with as muen regard to the inheritance of the 
duke of York’s daughter as they could reasonably demand. 
>» 7 »J.S. Brf.wf.r Stuarts in Eng. Stud. (1881) *97 Halifax 
had spoken with great energy against the Exclusion Bill. 

2. Method or process of Exclu*ion(*) : the pro- 
cess of discovering the cause of a phenomenon, or 
the solution of a problem, bp successively disprov- 
ing all but one of the conceivable hypotheses. In 
Mathematics , applied to a method, now obsolete, 
devised by Frcnicle c 1666 for solving problems in 
the Theory of Numbers. 

3. The action of putting or thrusting forth from 
any receptacle ; of laying (eggs), hatching (chick- 
ens), bringing forth (a foetus). + Also concr. that 
which is excluded. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. lit. vi. 117 That the. .time 
of the Heares gestation, .lasting but a fewaayes. .the exclu- 
xion become* precipitous . .There may. . from this narrow 
time of gestation ensue a minority or smalnesse in the ex- 
clusion. 169a Bkntlky Boyle Led . 145 The strange sagacity 
of tittle insects in choosing fit places for the exclusion uf 
their eggs. 1748 Hartlkv Obserx>. Man. 1. ii. 176 The 
Exclusion of the Foetus. 1836 T odd Cycl. Annt. i. 639/2 
The larva of the Newt, .a few days after its exclusion from 
the egg. 

f 4. The action of discharging (excrement). Also 
( oner, matter excluded, excrement. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. iii 110 The salt and 
lixiviated serosity . . hath but a single descent, by the guts, 
with the exclusions of the belly. 1664 Power Ex/. Philos . 
1. 10 The excrements in the Louse, there reported just before 
exclusion. 

Exclusionary (elcklij-jsniti), a. [f. prec. + 
-ary 1 .] Of or pertaining to exclusion ; character- 
ized by exclusion. 

>«i 7 6 kntham Pari. Rf. Catech. p. cliv, Note well the 
persons to whom, In this instance, the exclusionary force ix 
in an immediate way applied. 1849 W, M. Best Law 
Evid. (1870) 33 Some of these rules are of an exclusionary 
nature, and reject as legal evidence facts in themselves en- 
titled to consideration. 

ExcltTBioner. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. a* prcc. + 
-eh 1 .] One who uphold* exclusion ; spec, a sup- 
porter of the * Exclusion Bill * (see Exclusion 1 b). 

1683 Lond. Gas. No. 3019/3 Other Disaffected Exclu- 
sioners. a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. (1740) 3« How ram- 
pant these Procurators of Power, the Exclustoners, were 
under such Circumstances. a 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. III. 
439 The court.. were willing to draw up a libel, which 
should be imputed to the exclustoners, and thus render 
them hatefti! to the people. 

ExolusionUm (ck*kl/?^onlz'm). [f. as prec. 
+ -ism.] The character, manner, or principles of 
an exclusionist ; exclusivism. 

>846 Worcester cite* Chr. Observer, 1864 Ii^Vxbrtrr ; 
hence in later Diets. 
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Bzclnsionilt (ek^kl/^onist). [f. a» prec. + 
•1ST.] One who favours exclusion ; one who 
would exclude another from some privilege. 

i8aa Ha/ljit Tabled., On Reading New tiki. (185a) ta 
And those who claim it for themselves or others are exclu- 
nionisu in literature. i$s$ Neiu Monthly Mag. XVI. 37a, 
I am not . . an excl unionist in matters of society. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. , Compensation Wks. (Bohn) I. 47 The exclu- 
nionist in religion does not see that he shuts the door of 
heaven on himself in striving to shut out others. 

at t rib. i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 7/1 How. .could any Minister 
attempt to remove the relics or the exdusionist system f 
b. Eng. Hist . A supporter of the Exclusion 
Bill : see Exclusion i b. 

1796 Hume I fist. Eng. (185s) Vl.lxviii. 399 The reasoning 
of the exclusionists appeared the more convincing. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 256 Opponents of the court were 
called Birmingham*, petitioners and exclusionists. 

Exclusive (eksklri^iv), a . and sb . [ad. mcd. 

I, , exchisiv-us, f. exclus - ppl. stem of ex cludfre to 
Exclude : see -ive. Cf. 

A. adj. 

I. That excludes. 

I. I laving the power or the function of excluding. 
rare. Exclusive voice : right of veto. 

1570 Levins Manif. 153 Exclusiue, exclusions. 1667 
Mi li on /*. L. vin. 635 We . . obstacle find none Of membrane, 
joynt, or limb, exclusive bam. 168a Tate Abs. <$■ Archit. 

II. 354 Who with exclusive bills must now dispense, Debar 
the heir, or starve in his defence. 1706 Piiili i mi (ed. Ker- 
sey) s.v., Sovereign* have an Exclusive Voice in the Election 
of ropes. 1754 Richardson Grand i son V. xxxiv. 217 Your 
* tutor’, .your mend, your * Brother’ (too clearly do I see 
the exclusive force of that last recognition !). 

t 2 . Excluding (some other) from participation. 
Const, of, to. Sometimes quasi -adv. » 4 to the 
exclusion of. Obs. 

1670 R. Coke Disc. Trad* 66 The Dutch, .will drive the 
Trade of the World exclusive to the English. 1608 Lockk 
Gord. 12 3 One that was, by Right of Nature, to Inherit all 
. . exclusive . . of his brethren. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . 
xxxii. 370 By this sudden peace exclusive to the English, 
the Protestants were . . weakned. 

3 . Not admitting of the existence or presence of 
(something); unable to co-exist, incompatible. 
Exclusive concepts (Logic) : (see quot.) 

a 1716 Blackall IFks. (1723) I, 4 The lowest Degree [of 
eternal Life and Happinessl is exclusive of all Pain and 
Misery. 1796 Burke Regie. Peait i. Wks. VIII. 201 Various 
persons may concur in the same measure on various grounds. 
They may be various, without being contrary to, or exclu- 
sive of each other. 1864 Bowkn Logit, iv. 93 Exclusive Con- 
cepts animal and vegetable , for instance -do not coincide 
in any part of their Extension. 

4 . Of a statement, enumeration, measurement, 
etc. : Excluding, not comprising (something . 
Const, of t to. Of an interval : Not including one 
or both of the specified terminal points. Opposed 
to inclusive . 

16 so Sklden Laws Eng. 11. Pref. (1739)3 Notone instance 
in off that Book is exclusive to the Commons. 1631 Baxter 
Inf. Raft. (1656) 105 The word, ‘ To such * is. .rather inclu- 
sive as to them, then exclusive. 

b. quasi -adv. (and adv.) So as to exclude ; ac- 
cording to the exclusive mode of computation. (In 
the earlier instances the word is perh. the Lat. adv. 
exclusive : cf. esp. quot. <*1626.) 

1514 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. *a6i Fra the xiiij day 
forsaid inclusiue, to xx day of be samyn exclusiue. [a 16*6 
Bacon Jurisdict. Marches Wks. 1740 IV. 133 The distinc- 
tion of exclusive and inclusive is a distinction both in time 
and place.] 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. ff fas. (Cam- 
den) 90 From 25th Deoemb. last exclusive, to 29th Feb’ry 
following inch 1704 Swipt IVks, (1778) III. 384 Nor do I 
know whether he reckon* the dross exclusive or inclusive 
with his three hundred and sixty ton* of copper. 1751 
Chambers Cycl . , Exclusive . . is also used adverbially : as 
. . He sent him all the Gazettes, from No. 105 to No. 300 ex- 
clusive. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii* 34 The chalet, .contained 
four men exclusive of myself and my guide. 

H In 1 8th and early 19th c. exclusive of is often 
used where we should now say * irrespective of’, 

4 apart from (the question of) \ ‘not to speak of*. 

X7da Mrs, Sheridan Miss S. Bidulfh (1767) V. 35, I.. 
should (exclusive of any other reasons) have thought myself 
bound, etc. 179s Eiiz. Percy II. 10s He could not, ex- 
clusive of hi* moral character, escape the slur of villany. 
18*5 R. Ward Tremaine II. xii. 118, I think I should like 
to know her, exclusive of having lost my way. 18*7 Soutiiey 
Hist. Benins. IVar II. 676. 

II. Excluding all but what is specified. 

5 . Logic. Of propositions and particles: (see 
quots. 1864.) 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Anno. Osor. in Logician*., 
framyng a sounde and probable Argument from the propo- 
sition Exponent, to the Exclusive. *7*3 Watts Logic in. 
ii. § 4 Exclusive Proposition* wall form a complex Argument ; 
as, pious Men are the only Favourite* of Heaven. *864 
Bowen Logic v. 135 The English Exclusive particles are, 
one, only, alone, exclusively, etc. Ibid. v. 145 Exclusive 
Propositions limit the Predicate to this one Subject, thereby 
excluding it from every other Subject 

8. Of a monopoly or grant : Excluding all other 
persons from the rights conferred. Hence of a 
right, privilege, possession, quality, etc.: In which 
others have no snare. Sc. Law : (see quot 1861). 

1765 T, Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. I 199 The 
¥ rcnch claim . . an exclusive fishery upon the sea-coast 
Burke Fr, Rci>. 20 The king’s exclusive, legal title. 
x8xo Wellington in Gurw. Disf. V. 488 They must be under 


the immediate and exclusive command of their own com- 
manding officer. 1844 H. H, Wilson Brit. India 111 . 477 
The right of exclusive trade with India, had been withdrawn 
from the Company. 186s W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 354/t 
Exclusive Privilege . . is used in a limited acceptation to 
signify the right* and franchises of the nature of monopolies, 
formerly enjoyed by the incorporated trade* of a royal burgh. 
1885 iff ool Daily Post 1 June 4/2 The Daily News, has, 
by the accuracy of it* exclusive information, made, etc. 
b. Exclusively confined to. rare. 

1804 J. Grahams Sabbath 450 Nor is regret exclusive to 
the old. 

7. Of actions, sentiments, etc. : Strictly limited 
to the object or objects designated. Exclusive 
dealing : the practice of confining one’s custom 
to certain special tradesmen, esp . on political or 
ecclesiastical grounds. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Bos. Election for Beadle 46 A threat of 
exclusive dealing was clearly established against the vestry 
clerk. *883 H. Si’ENckr In Contemf. Rev. XLI 1 I. 9 Ex- 
clusive devotion to work has the result that amusements 
cease to please. 

8 . Employed or followed to the exclusion of 
everything else ; single, sole. 

1790 Bukkk Fr. Rer>, Wks. V. 345 If he had been made 
the exclusive channel. 186* Sir B. Brodir Psychol. Inq. 
1 1. L 5 , 1 do not see why these should be the exclusive studies 
of our schools. 1865 T ylok Early Hist. Man. iv. 70 By no 
means the exclusive medium of thought. 1873 Mivart F.lem. 
A nat. ii. 58 The main or exclusive locomotive organ. 

III. 9. Of a corporate body, government, 
class of society, social circle, etc. : Disposed to 
resist the admission of outsiders to membership or 
to intimacy of association. Hence of persons as 
members of such associations, their temper or 
principles. 

x8 mm Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. ir.xvi. (1869) 31a The same 
exclusive and narrow-minded spirit [as that of Dissenters]. 
18*6 Disraeli Yiv. Grey 11. xiii. 6a Exclusive ! pooh 1 trash ! 
talk to every body. *847 Emerson Refr. Men , Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 346 The literary class is usually proud and 
exclusive. 1837 M ax Muller Chips (1880) I. x. 256 No re- 
ligion . . was more exclusive than that of the Brahmans. 
1870 E. Peacock Ra/f Shirt. I. 162 An oligarchic govern- 
ment, as exclusive as that of the worst days of the Veuetinn 
Republic. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 279 The strange 
animals and rich minerals, .which had so enlarged the ideas 
. .of the untravelled and exclusive Israelites. 

B. sb. 

I. An exclusive proposition or particle. Cf. A. 5 . 

1 533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 943/1 This man hath a 

special insight in inclusiues & exclusiue*, when he weneth 
y* in my words it wer included [etc.l. 137$ Fulkr Heskins * 
Pari. 274 The scriptures that say Christ is in heauen, sDeake 
without exclusiues, or exceptiues. <**635 Vines Lords 
Snff. (1677) 285, I will not now stand to prove the exclusive. 
2804 Bowrn Logic v. 145 These [Exponibles] arc divided 
into Exclusives, Exceptive* and Restrictive*. 

+2. = exclusive voice (see A. 1 ; cf. \l. exclusives). 
1399 SANDY8 Eurofm Spec. (1632) 147 Whereby having the 
Exclusive as they terme it ; no Pope can be made but with 
his liking. 

3. An exclusive person. Cf. A. 9 . 
i8r 5 . R. Ward Tremaine II. ii. 24 She came out . . in full 
maturity of fastidiousness, a finished Exclusive. 1837 Lock- 
hart Scott (2839) VIII. 75 One by one, the other exclusives 
were seen engaged in a little t£te-k-t£te with her Ladyship. 
2867 Lyd. Child Rom. Repub. xxiii. 283 She used to be the 
most fastidious of exclusives. 

Exclusively (ekskl/7*srvli), adv. [f. prcc. + 

-LY^.J 

I I. In an exclusive sense ; by an exclusive mode 
of computation ; with exclusion of the extreme 
points of a series. Obs. : cf. Exclusive A. 4 b. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 70 In reckoning your distances 
. .you vnderstood mee exclusiuely, and I meant inclusiuely. 
1636 Cowley Davideis 111. (1669) 119 note , Some understand 
this gift exclusively, a* to the Sword, Bow, and Girdle. x66i 
Boyle Spring of A ir in. ix,(i683)74 All the Experiments 
from the 9 to the 27 exclusively our examiner leaving un- 
censured. 2679-88 Seer. Seri'. Money Chas. 4 fas. (Cam- 
den) 246 Commencing the soth of September last exclusively, 
and ending the 24th Dec. instant inclusively. 17*6 Aylifi-e 
Parerg , 15a The first Part lasts from the Date of the Cita- 
tion to the . . Contestation of Suit, exclusively. 1803 East 
Reforts V, 246 The word until, .is used indifferently either 
inclusively or exclusively. 

1 2. To the exclusion of, without the participa- 
tion of, the persons or things designated. Const. 
of to. Obs. 

1630 Bp. Taylor Lib. Proph. App. to § 18 (*817) 409 [In 
baptism] when water is taken exclusively to the Spirit, it is 
very true that it is not water that cleanses the soul, a 1691 
Boyle (J.), To be esteemed, exclusively to all the rest, us 
in existent elementary ingredient*. 27*3-6 Broome Notes 
to Odyssey (J.), Ulysses addresses himself to the queen 
chiefly or primarily, but not exclusively of the king. 1748 
Hartley Obsm. Man 1. iii. 380 These Criterion* might 
establish the Genuineness of the Prophecies, exclusively of 
all other Evidences. 

8 . So a$ to exclude all except some particular 
object, subject, etc. ; solely, 

1630 Cromwell Lett. 22 Sept., Are you troubled that 
Christ is preached T Is preaching so exclusively your func- 
tion t X994 Palxy Evid. (2825) II. 294 The power of life 
and death resided exclusively m the Roman governor. i8ag 
M Culloch Pol. Econ , 11. ii. 153 We do not owe our fires 
exclusively to the miner, or exclusively to the coal mcr- 
chant 

1 4. Ia a spirit of exclusiveness. Obs. rare. 
i8t4 Jans Austen Mansf. Park (1851) 71 A set of men you 
condemn so exclusively. 


SxdUflT8ttl88 (ekskitf-sivnas). ff. as prec. 
+ -NKS8.J The quality or condition of being ex* 
elusive ; the desire or tendency to exclude otners ; 
exclusive character. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio). Exclusiveness , exclusive quality. 
18*7 Hark Guesses Ser. it. (1873) 34° Exclusiveness. .orLe* 
from the monopolising spirit of selfishness. 1843 R. J ebb in 
Encycl. Metrop. II. 725/1 The exclusiveness of property. 
188a Miss Braddom Mt. Royal 11 . viL 136 There were 
others who preferred the exclusiveness of a separate table. 
EzolUfiviim (ekskl»*siviz’m). [f. as prec. + 
•ibm.] The principle or practice of being exclu- 
sive ; systematic exclusiveness. 

1834 Taits Mag. 1 . 598 Exclusivism, — or the principle of 
keeping others without a certain pale, and boasting of being 
within ourselves. 1840 Ibid. VIL 798 That spirit of gain or 
exetusivism which has seised those who are called the owners 
of the streams. 1887 Lang Myth , Ritual <7 Relig. II. a8o 
We may deprecate tne charge of exclusivism. 
Exclu'sivist. rare . [f. as prec. + -ibt .1 One 
who maintains the exclusive validity (of a theory). 

1883 Gladstone in 19M Cent. Nov. 701 The field of Greek 
mythology . . is the favorite sporting-ground of the exclu- 
sivists or the solar theory. 

Exclusory (ekskl/I'sori), a. [ad. late L. ex- 
chi sot i-tts, f. exclus - ppl. stem of excludlrc : see 
Exclude v. and -oby.j Having the power or the 
function of excluding ; tending to exclude 5 ■* Ex- 
clusive A. 1 . Const, of. 

1383 Bonner in Burnet Hist. Rtf. II. 279 To put out the 
Term peremptory , and other that were exclusoryof further 
disputations. 2654 * Balaam on ’ Frietidship as Twere ex* 
treamly tedious to run over all the Vices and shew how they 
were particularly exclusory of Friendship. 17*1-1800 in 
Bailey. 1863 Daily Tel. 4 Nov. 4/5 The exclusory laws 
were the result of the narrowest and most exasperating re- 
ligious intolerance. 

t ExoO’Ctf v. Obs. [f. L. excoct • ppl. stem of 
cxcoqufre , f. ex - out + coqub e to boil, melt.] 

1. trans . To produce, extract, or obtain (chiefly, 
a metal) by heat. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 508 There Isa stone, .out of which 
. .(with burning) they excoct brasse. 16*6 Bacon Syh>a 6 843 
Salt and sugar, which are excoctcd by Heat, are dissolved 
by Cold, and Moisture. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iiu 
56 A new Iron is excoctcd forth of them. 173$ In Johnson. 
b. To drive oft by heat. In quot./J-. 0 
1363-87 Foxr A. k M. (2596) 904/1 If [Uecket]. .through 
immoderat violence of zeale, did exceed, .the same was ex- 
cocted againe and purged by the fire of his suflVing. # 1631 
H. More in Enthus. Tri. (1650) 208 Put thy soul into a 
ciysiple. .and set it on that fire that will excoct and purge 
out tny drosse. 

2. To drive off the moisture of; to elaborate, 
refine, mature, ripen. 

157a J. J ones Bathes of Bath it. 18 b, Arguinge an earthy 
dryenes, temperatly excoctcd, and not parched. 1576 N ew- 
ton tr. L e tunic s Complex. (1639) 179 Their head, .is not of 
ability to excoct the nutriment into the use and comlinesse 
of haires. 1710 T. Fuller Pharttt . Ex temp. 182 The Saliva 
. .so excocted and viscid as to bring hazard of Suffocation. 
Ibid. 997 Bile, .too much excoctcd .. makes wild Mischief. 


i ZaXCOXt, fa. pfle. Obs. rare~ v . [ad. L. ex- 
coct -us, pa. pple. of excoqutre : see prec.] Boiled 
thoroughly. 

1376 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1643) 173 An un- 
savory humour .. which being excoct, settled.. and fined 
from the dregges..is brought to the naturo of pure and 
good Wine. 

f Exoo otion. Obs. rare . [ad, late L. ex coc- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. excoqucre : see Excoct.] 
The action of extracting or elaborating by heat. 

2640 G. Wats tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, v. ii. 228 In the ex- 
coctions and depurations of Metalls it is a familiar error, 
that to advance excoction, they augment the heate of the 
Fomace. 1713 tr. Pancirollui Rerum Mem. II. vil* 326 
There are other Things, which are not as yet found out, as 
. . Excoction of the thinnest Waters. 

t Xaxoodica’tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. 
excodication-em , n. of action f. exeddied-re to re- 
move the soil from the roots of a tree, f. ex- (see 
Ex- pref. 1 ) + codex, codic-em, later form of catidcx 
stem, trunk.] The action of digging up or re- 
moving the soil from the roots of a tree. 

c 14*0 Pal lad. on Hush. 11. 3 Excodicacion . . is hem [vines] 
to desolate Of erthe, and all from every roote abate, 

Exootfitable (eksk^iUb’l) a. [as if ad. L. 
*excdgitabilis f. exedgitdre : see next.] That admits 
of being excogitated. (In quot. mistake for inex- 
cogitable ; the It. original has inescogitabiU.) 

239a R. D. Hypnerotomochia 67 They brought mee into 
a fayre Orchy-ard of excogitable expense, tyme, and subtel- 
tie of woorke-manshippe. 

Exoogitata (ekskp-dgitrit), V. [f. L. excdgitdU 
ppl. stem of exedgitdre to find out by thinking, f. 
ex - out + edgitdre to think : see Cogitate J 
1. trans. To think out ; to construct, frame, or 
develop in thought ; to contrive, devise. Also with 
inf or sentence as obi. 

c 1330 H. Dower in I^oude Hist. Ear. I. 39, I have en- 
dcavefered myself . . to excogitate how 1 might most profit 
him. 1546 Langley Pol. Ferg. De Invent, t. vL 1* b, Plinie 
saieth he euer thought y* the Assirians Excogitated the 
letters, which Cadmus brought out of Phcnice Into Grace. 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astral clxxii. 734 The Ancients have ex- 
cogitated many and sundry wayes for to find out the true 
time. 1663 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 167 Dr. Wilkins, Sir 
Wm. Petty, and Mr. Hooke, with otir operator, .are ex- 
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cogitating new rigging for ships, 2838-7 Sin W. Hamilton 
hfetaph. xx. (1870) II. 4 We here excogitate no new, no oc- 
cult principle. *868 Browning Ring $ Bk. ul 71a He .. 
did at last excogitate How he might keep the good and 
leave the bad. 

qbsol. 1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel . viiL 214 He ceases 
t dfcbserve, and begins to presume, or excogitate. 

If 2, intr. -Cogitate. 

x6 39 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. xxxvi. a 66 /t When 
thereon I doe excogitate, I ntrinsicall and querimonious paines 
Doe pulverise the concaue of my braines. 

t EZ00*gdtat# r pple. Obs. [ad. l+excdgildt-us, 
pa. pple, 01 excogitd-re \ see prec,] Usea as pa. 
pple. of prec. 

xoi Elyot Gov. 11. vii, What noble statutes ordinances, 
anaactes of counaaile.from time to time haue bene excogi- 
tate. 154a Henry VIII Declar . Scots 196 It appereth a 
playne deuise only excogitate for a delay. 1689 tr. Buch- 
anan's De Jure Kegni 30 Honour, .can be told or excogitate 
to be in any Man. 

Excogitated (ekskp-d^itrited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
verb + -eh 1 .] Thought out. contrived, devised, 

a 16x9 Fotherby Atheom. 1. vii. § 3 An excogitated and 
composed tale, to deceiue the world. sSxa Chalmers Evid. 
Chr, Revel, x. 267 An assumed or excogitated principle of 
our own. v 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 177 An excogitated 
system, arising by the evolution of pure thought. 

Excogitation (eksty d^itftjan). [ad. L. ex- 
cdgitdtion-em, n. of action f. excogitate to think 
out: see Excogitate.] 

1. The action of excogitating ; thinking out ; re- 
flection, mental contrivance. Const, of, \ 

1531 Elyot Gov . 1. xxiii, To consideration pertaineth ex- 
cogitation and auisement. 2633 H. Vaughan Siltx Scint. 
1. rref. (1858) 3 Many of them cast away ail their fair por- 
tion of time, in. .excogitation of idle words. >799 Johnson 
Basse las xliii. The labour of excogitation is too violent to 
last long. 1834 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) II. za Patient ex- 
cogitation must be the metaphysician's great instrument, 
xm Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. ii, To the excogitation of this 
problem, [hel had devoted many anxious hours. 

2. A result of the action ; a plan thought out ; a 
contrivance, an invention. 

2864 Power Exp, Philos . 1. 81 The second Experiment is 
one of the ingonious Excogitations of M. Gascoign’s. a 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. i. (i6pi) 21 All these Particulars, said to 
be the subtile Excogitations of the Hollanders. 1706 Phil- 
lips. Excogitation, an Invention or Device. 17*1-1800 in 
BaiAy. 1748 Smollrtt Rod. Rand. (181a) I. a 93, I will 
impart my own simple excogitations. 

Exoogitative (ekskpd&teniv), a. [f. Ex- 
cogitate v . 4 - -ivk.] Adapted for, concerned with, 
or having the power of excogitating. 

1846 H. Rogers Ess. I.iv. 170 In mathematics, where the 
demands on the excogitativc faculties arc so great. 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., I had an acute excogitativc 
ability. I could reason out an idea. 

ExOOgit&tor (eksk^dgit^taD. [ngent-n. f. L. 
excogitdrc : see Excogitate and -or.j One who 
excogitates. 

1847 Sir W. Hamilton Let . De Morgan 28 An original 
excogitator of the doctrine. 

f Exoo gitons, a. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. L. exedgit-dre 
+ -OUB ; after med.JL. cdgitdsus.’] Inventive. 

1646 N. Lockyrr Sirm. 15 Impatience is very excogitous. 

+ fixcola’tion. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. excdld- 
tion-em , n. of action f. excdldre to strain out, f. 
ex- awt + cdlare to filter.] The action of filtering 
or straining out. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 83 A certamc worke made in 
the revnes to the excretion or excolation of Urine. 

+ Excommrnge, v. Obs. [ad. AF. *excom- 
enger , OF. escomenger, corresp. to Pr. escomeniar , 
escomengar L. ex commuiticdre to Excommuni- 
cate.] trans. To excommunicate. 

1501 Ord. Crysttn Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. vii. x86 Vf the 
synner be fallen into sentence, excommenged or interdyted. 
*577 Holinshed Citron. II. a6/a The pope excommenged 
the towne. i« 4 « Termet de la Ley 149 Excommengement 
. . is where a man by the iudgement in Court Christian is 
Excommenged. 

Hence + Baoommriifftmant [OF. escomengt - 
tnenl ], excommunication. 

149$ Act ix Hen. VII , c. 24 f t Any . . excommengement 
pleded or alleged in the partie piaynttf. 1331 St. German's 
Doctor Stud. it. xxxii, Yf the excommengement be of 
record in the kynges court e. i6aS Coke On Lilt. 134 a, 
None can certine excommengement but only the Bishop. 
1841 [see above]. 

+ ESxco’mmon v. nonce-uni. [f. Ex- pref.i 4* 

Common : cf. next.] — Discommon (see quot.). 

1869 E. Chambkrlayne St. Gt. Brit . 1. in. x. (1743) 941 
For fighter offences they (members of Lincoln's Inn, etc] 
are only excommoned, or put out of commons, not to eat 
with the rest. 

t Exoonunune, v. Obs. Also 5-6 exoom- 
(m)yna. [ad. F. excommunier , ad. L. excommu - 
niedrt : see Exoommunioatb.] 

1. trans. (Eccl.) — Excommunicate i. 

1483 C ax ton Cato F ij, Alls those that byleve the sortleges 
and devynours been excommu nyd. 230a Ord. Ctysten 
Men (W. de W. 1306) 1, vii. 77 To be excommyned & de- 
parted by mortall synne from, .the holy chyrche catfiolykt. 
x6o8 T. Morton Prtamb. Incounter 27 He was admo- 
nished and excommoned before he was degraded. 

2. transf With double obj. : To excommunicate 
or exclude from. 

1699 Fuller Pisgah tL tv. L x< We cannot recover Paphos 
proportionabty into this Map, behold it therefore peeping 

VoL, III. 


in, but excommoned the lines thereof. 1894 Dayton Pleas. 
Notes 1. vi, 91 Poets.. were txcommun'd Plato's Common 
Wealth. 

t Exoo'mmuiienitni. Obs- 9 [ad. OK. ex- 
comumement.'] - Excommunication. 

>530 Palscr. si8/i Excomunement, ex comment e. 
SEOOmmnnieabU (eksk/miwnikftb T l), a, [f. 
Excommunjc-atk V . 4 * -ablk.J Liable to be ex- 
communicated ; deserving excommunication. Of 
an offence : Punishable by excommunication. 

*394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 111. f. (1617) 84 Altho' they be im- 
pious idolaters, wicked Heretikes, persons ex communicable. 
1646 Bard. I stack, in Phenix 1708 II. a8i This Assembly 
is above the King, .to their Orders he must give Obedience : 
otherwise he is excommunicable. s68o Baxter Cath . 
Commun. (1684) 13 To render each other odious, or vile, 
and excommunicable. 1836 Kkblk in HookeVs Whs, (1845) 
I. Pref. 38 What offences are excommunicable. 
Excommunicant (eksk/miwnikknt). [ad. L. 
excom m unicant -em, pr. pple. of excommunkdre : 
see Excommunicate. (With sense a cf. Examin- 
ant a.)] 

1. One who excommunicates; an excommunicator. 
1691 Hobbes Leviath. 111. xlii. 308 Might be n greater 
pain to the Excommunicant than to the Excommunicate. 

H 2. » Excommunicate B. 

*586 Flrnr Bins. Gentrie 313 Likewise with these, we 
amiunge all. .excommunicants, hcrctiques, vxurers, pan. 
dars, mstriona, or stage players. *841 H rylin llist. Epi - 
scopacy (1657) II. 365 When ax the wickednesse of Felictssi- 
mu*. . was grown© unto the height, the Father of his owne 
authority denounced him excommunicant. 1887 J. Marti- 
neau National Church in Com temp. Rev, LI. 416 Innu- 
merable swarms of excommunicants — Donatistx, Arians, 
Monophysites, Albigenses, Hussites. [In mod. Diets.] 

Excommunicate (ekstymitfmikA), pa. pple., 
ppl. a. and sb. Also 6, 8 -ioat. [ad. L. excommu - 
nicdl-us , pa. pple. of excommunicd-re (see next).] 
lL.pa.ppU. and ppl. adj . 

1. Excommunicated, arch. 

* 5*8 Tindalb John ix. 23 He shulde be cxcommunicat 
out of the Sinagoge. x66s Lamont Diary at Sept. >05 
Divers persons were excommunicat att this tyme. 176* 
Hume Hist. Engx iv. 129 They, .engaged the bishops., to 
pronounce him [Gavasion] excommunicate if he remained 
any longer in the kingdom. 1839 Bailey Festus Proem 
(1848) c/i Nor is this An outlawed orb nor excommunicate. 

1874 Gkkkn Short Hist. iii. 4 ia» None of his allies., 
could fight side by side with an excommunicate king. 

U 2. Excommunicate things (tr. Heb. Din hcrem): 
objects devoted to destruction. 

1991 Bible (Matthew) Josh. vL 18 If you take of the ex- 
communicate thyngs so shal you make the hooste of Israeli 
excommunicate. 1639 Pagitt Christianogr. 213 AchAn.. 
took of the excommunicate things of Jerico. 

B. sb. An excommunicated person. 

1589 in Stryp * Ann. Ref. I. xxxi. 519 Those excommuni. 
cates, for whom there is a. 1 Significant} directed. 1670 M ilton 
Hist. Eng. iv. (1851) 139 Thou nast neglected to abstain from 
the House of that Excommunicate, a 17s* Ken Hymns 
Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 135 Jews you as Excommuni- 
cates will treat. 1899 Miss Yongk Cameos (1877) III. xxx. 
309 They turned the coffin of Gaston de Foix, as an excom- 
municate, out of the Cathedral. 

trantf. x6a6 Shirley Brothers ttt. t, Poor Fernando, for 
her sake, must stand An excommunicate from every blessing. 
1640 T. Carew To my inconstant Mistris i, Thou, poorc 
excommunicate From all the joyes of love. 

Exoomxnuaicate (eksk^miz/ nik^t), v. Also 
6 -ioat. [f. late (Eccl.) L. excommunicat - ppl. 
stem of excommunicate lit. ‘to put out of tne 
community,’ f. ex - out + communis common, on the 
analogy of communicdre (see Communicate).] 

1. trans. (Eccl.) To cut off from communion ; to 
exclude, by an authoritative sentence, from parti- 
cipation in the sacraments and services of the 
church, or from religious rites in general. 

1996-34 Tindale John xvi. 2 They snail excommunicat 
you. X879T0MSON Calvin's Serm.Tim. 118/1 To deliucr to 
Sathan is nothing else, hut to excommunicate a man. 1660 
R. Coke Power 4 Subj. io If a man be excommunicated, 
he shall have no advantage or relief in any Tplea by the 
common law. 1797 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wlcs. X. 
189 They (the Druids] were further armed with a power of 
. .excommunicating any obnoxious persons. 1819 Welling- 
ton 19 Jan. in Gurw. Disp. XIL 250 The actors of the 
Thdfltre Francis having been excommunicated, .the curate 
of St Roch refused to receive the body into the Church 

1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xiii. (ed. 5) 209 Excommuni- 
cated by Gregory IX for not going to Palestine, he 
[Frederick II] went, and was excommunicated for going. 

fb. To forbid (an action) under pain of ex- 
communication. Obs. rare . 

<644 Milton Areop. Wks. (1847) 106/ 1 Martin the fifth by 
his bull, .was the first that excommunicated the reading of 
heretical books. 

2 . transf. 

x6oa Rowlands Greene's Ghost 3 To be reiected and ex- 
communicated from the fellowship of all honest men. 1666 
J. Smith Old Age (175a) 48 [In assimilation] those [parts of 
the chyle] that are like to prove unconformable, are excom- 
municated to the pores. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. u iii. (1865) 
24 He was excommunicated ; put out of the pale of the 
school 1848 Macaulay Hist . Eng, II. 93 If he were con- 
tumacious he might be excommunicated, or, In other words, 
be deprived of all civil rights aod imprisoned for life. 

Hence Hxoommirnlofttai ppl \ a. ; also absoL, 
Bxoommu nloattng vbl. sb . and ppl. a. 

t<8o Baret A Iv. E 43° Excommunicated. 1848 Jrnkyn 
Blind Guide 1 4 The taithfall with a holy scorn neglect his 
excommunicating of you. 1889 Gale Crt, Gentiles 1. in. 


ix. 93 That none eat or drink with such an excommunicated 
person. 171* M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 252 Neither 
bound to. .Obey an Excommunicated Queen, itte Sc; 01 1 
Let. if Isles 11. xxlv, Or dream of greeting, peace or mice, 
With excommunicated Bruce I 1837 Cari.ylk Fr. Rev. 11. 

v. vi, Plotting Aristocrats, and excommunicating Dissident 
Priests. 1849 8. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref, 11 . 487 The 
right of excommunicating, .is inherent In every man. ( 186s 
Trench Mime, xviii. 303 In case the excommunicated 
showed no sign of repentance. 

Exoommtmloation (cksk^i/7nik^/on% 
Also 5 exoomunyoacion. [ad. late L. excommu - 
tttcdliou em , f. ex commumcdre*. *ee piec. and 
-ATioN. Cf. F. ex communication. ] The action 
of excommunicating or cutting off from fellowship. 

1. Eccl. The action of excluding an offending 
Christian from the communion of the Church ; the 
state or fact of being so excluded. Also in wider 
sense : The exclusion of nn offending member front 
any religious community, e.g. Jewish or heathen. 

1 ne Canon Law rccognire* two kinds of excommunication : 
the lesser, by which an offender is deprived of the right to 
participate in the sacraments ; the greater, by which he is 
cut off from all communication with the church or Its 
members. 

1494 Fabvan Chi on. m. clxiv. 168 This to l»e obscruyd 
vpon paync of cxcomunycacion. 1599 Kokn Da ado. 17.* 
We furthermore streiehtfy inhibite alTmalier of persons . . 
voder the pcync of the sentence of excommunication . . to 
trauayle for marchaundics. 1891 Hohurm Leviath. (1839) 
30a T nix part of the power of the keys, by which men were 
thrust out from the kingdom of God, is that which Is called 
excommunication, a 1744 Pont Love of the World Re ♦ 
proved, A part in every swine No friena. .May taste. .On 
pain of excommunication. 1781 Gibbon Decs. «V F. 111 . 
34 A sentence of excommunication was pronounced, which 
enjoined Ambrose to depart from Milan without delay. 
*858 FroudE' //*>/. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 192 Excommunication 
seems but a light thing when there arc many communions, 
b. transf 

x8*> Hood Haunted H. t. iii, A house— but under some 
promgious ban Of Excommunication. 1840 — Up the 
Rhine 16 The yellow flag which indicates that sanitary ex- 
communication [quarantine). 1873 F. Hall Mo*l. Lug. 34 
He calls you a utilitarian. The greater excommunication 
being thus denounced against you. 

2. Short for ‘sentence of excommunication’. 

1847 Clarendon Hist. Rtb. 11. (1843) 43/a To restrain 

any excommunication from being pronounced, .without the 
approbation of the bishop. 178s Gibbon De< l . A E. III. |vi, 
360 By some acts of rapine or sacrilege, he had incurred a 
papal excommunication. 18 88 KiNc.Rt.icv Herein, vii. 129 
The pope fulminated an excommunication against him. 

3. (See quot.) 

179* Chamukrn Cycl. s.v., The rule of the Benedictines 
gives the name Excommunication, to the being excluded 
from the oratory, and the common table of the house. 

Excommiixuo&tive (ek&k^mi;Tniki;itiv\ a. 
[f. Excommunicate v. + -ivk.] a. Character ixtd 
by the refusal of communion, b. Containing a 
sentence of excommunication, o. Also of persons : 
Disposed or eager to excommunicate. 

1899 Coleridge Aids Reft. <1848) I. 166 No other Church 
acts on so narrow and excommunicative a principle. 1898 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 1 . 11. iv. 68 Thomas k Becket. . 
coming home excommunicative. 1878 Contemp . Rev. 
XXVIII. 65 There was in existence an excommunicative 
decree against comedians. 

Exooxumtinioator (eksk^mi/?nike l Uj). [f. as 
prcc. 4 * -or.] One who excommunicates. 

*843 Prvnnk Treachery \ Disloy, 8 King John, .himselfe 
was one of the Excommunicators. 2681 Baxter Answ. 
Dodwelt ii. 12 Who will judg, but the Excommunicator, 
what is unsinful as to his act? 1808 D’ Israeli Chat. /, I. 

vi. 160 The Pope, who succeeded the excommunicRtor of 
Elizabeth. 1895 Mjlman Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vit. ii. 94 
He must obtain the absolution from his excommunicator. 

Excommunicatory (eksk^mirPnikHUri), a. 
[f. as prec. + -oby.] a. Of or pertaining to ex- 
communication. b. «= Excommunicative c. 

a. .683 Cave A nc. Ch. Gold. 29a The Excommunicatory 
letter sent to Ac&cius himself. 1895 Milman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) 111 . vi iii. 458 The spiritual death inflicted by the 
excommunicatory decree of the church at Augsburg. 2884 
M. Rule Pref. to Eadmeri Htstoria Navorum 1 it, The 
excommunicatory sentence which the council of Bari ad- 
judged the Red King to have Incurred. 

b. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. il v. vi, The excommunica- 
tory Priests give new trouble in the Maine and Loire. 

t Excommu'niozL. Obs. f?f. Excommunk v., 
on the analogy of communion. Cf. Pg. excomunhao.] 
-Excommunication. (Fiequent in Milton.) 

2892 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii. Wks. (1847)51/1 They, .hold- 
ing forth the dreadful sponge of excommunion pronounce 
him wiped out of the lint of God’s inheritance. 1849 Remon- 
str. Ch. tret. 32 There was an Excommunion from the chief 
of their Churcn, against any of his Religion that would not 
do the like. 1699 Milton Civ. Power Eccl. Causes Wks. 
1738 I. 549 Such are punished by Excommunion only. 

t Excou rnmn y. Obs. In 6 exoomunye. 

[a. OF. excommu nie, f. excommunier to excom- 
municate.] - Excommunication. 

1909 Ord. Ctysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. ix. 195 Paynes 
canonycalles as ben excomunye, suspencyon, interdyte. 
Eroo(m)myne,var. formofExcoMMUNXi/. Obs. 
t Exco'noantt, v. Obs . [f. L. ex - out 4 * con- 
cniws Concave 4 - -AT**.] trans. To hollow out. 

2999 A M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physiche 241/2 Excon- 
cavate an onione, replenish* him agayne with saffern, etc. 

t ExcOTdiat«, Ppl. a. Obs. [f. Ex-tL.<wv/-, 
cor heart 4 - -(i)atb *.] Deprived otheart or courngc. 

4 if 



EXCORIABLE. 
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EXOREMENTAL. 


1504 Zepheria xxxix, If at last, she all, through fear ex- 
cordiate, Command thee not to peace. 

Exoorlable (ekskiVrihb’l), a. rare — *• If. L. 
txcorid-re (see next) + -blk.1 Capable of being 
excoriated ; that may be rubbed or stripped off. 

2638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus til. 147 Such a natural 
net Is the scaly covering of nshcs . . even in such as are 
cxtoriable and consist of smaller scales, as Bretts, Soal». 

Excoriate (ekskO**ri|rit\ v. Also pa. pple. 6- 
9 Excoriate. [f. L. excoridt « ppl. stem oi excori- 
ate to strip off the hide, f. ex- out + corium hide.] 
+ !• tram. To pull off the skin or hide from (a 
man or beast) ; to flay. OAr. 

1614 Raleigh Hat. World III. 11 Otanes..whom Cam* 
byses had excoriated for false judgement, a 1653 Gouge 
Comm . Itch. iv. 13 Beasts. .being excoriated or flayed, were 
cut down from the neck to the rump. <sz68i Wharton 
Casts 4- Cost. Wks. (1683) a6 He [St. Bnrtholomewl was. . 
Excoriated, or fleued alive. 1816 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. 
xv. 77 They compliment them (thoir victims] upon . . the 
delicacy of their limbs prior to excoriating them. 

b. transf. To strip off the rind or bark from. 

1773 Ash, Excoriating , taking off the bark. 

2 . To remove portions of the skin (or analogous 
membrane) from. Now chiefly Path, of the action 
of corrosives, of abrasion, etc. 

*497 Bp. Alcock Mohs Perfect. E U a, Excoriate and 
wounde dayly theyr self with sharp® hayr. 1605 Timmk 
Qnersit. 1. xiu. 60 The intralls being excoriated, death by a 
lingering consumption ensucth. 1896 Ripglby Prod. 
Physkk 109 The ends of hi* Fingers are supposed to be 
excoriated.. 1771 Smoi Lett Humph. Cl. (i8xs) 77 Stuffing 
my nose with spirit of hartshorn, till the whole inside was 
excoriated. **57 C. Bronte Professor II. xx. 104 My lips 
. .were excoriated as with vinegar and gall. 1867 F. H. 
Ludlow Little Briggs 4 f aoi Tne grand idea of how to fix 
it in a boy's memory was to excoriate his palm. 

3 . transf. wad fig. 

*dj3 J. Fisher True Trojans nr. viii. in Had. Dodsley 
XIL506 Though wrongs excoriate the heart. 1661 R. VV. 
Corf. Charac.. Col ledge Butler (i860) 67 He can excoriate a 
loafe. 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 233 Excoriating 
the Language Latiale. 1809 Naval Citron. XXV. 209 It 
[lightning] excoriated the lower part of the head post. 

4 . To strip or peel off (the skin ) ; to remove 
(the lining membrane) by corrosion. 

1547 Bookdk Brev. Health cix. 41 b, Kxcoriat the skyn and 
maturat the matter. 26x3 Ckooke Body of Man 71 Be. 
cause it may bee excoriated or flayed off. a 1691 Boy Lit Hist. 
Air xix. Wks. 1773 V. 694 The heat of the Island Squau- 
cna. .excoriates the skin. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 
44S To prevent.. the matter.. from excoriating the akin. 
1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 62 Exuding acrid matter, 
and thereby excoriating the cuticle. 

Excoriate (eksko«*ri|rit), pple. arch.; also 6-7 
-at. [ad. L. excoridt-us , pa. pple. of excorid-re : 
see next.] A, Used as pa. pple. of prec. B. ppl. 
a. = next. 


*$44 Pharr Rcgiut. Lyfe(i$A6) K j, If the bowels be ex* 
coriat, ye shal give thys peculiar remedy. 1560 Rolland 

his *- u 


. ^44 Tratour . . Thow serins quick to be ex- 


Crt. Venus it. 

ooriate. x68x Colvi l Whigs S upplic . (175 if 109 While hips 
excoriat, made him swaddle Through all the corners of the 
saddle. 1791 Cowper Yardley Oak 5 A shattered veteran 
. .with excoriate forks. 1814 Cary Dante 55 The pack., 
came Excoriate from the lash, 
t b. with allusion to the practice of circumcision. 
161 1 Panegyr. Verses in Coryat Crudities , He more 
prevail'd against the 'xcoriate Iewcs Then Broughton could. 

Exooriated (ekskd»Ti|rit 6 d), ppl. <». [f. Exco- 
kiate v. 4* -bd*.] Having the skin or rind nibbed 
or stripped off. Also transf. and fig. 

i66x Lovell Hist. A Hint. 4 Min . 49 The decoction of a 
Fox excoriated and embowelled. .used as an embrocation. 
167* Wiseman Chirurg. Treat .(J.), An hyper&arcosis arises 
X70I Motteux Rabelais (1737) 


upon the excoriated eyelid. 

V . 233 'Tis meer excoriated Latiality . 1819 G. S. Faber Bis- 
fen sat ions Ji8a^) II. 296 Pointing to his excoriated frame. 

Exconation (eksko^ri^ijon). [f. Excoriate 
v . : see -ation. Cf. F. exconation.] 

1 . The action of excoriating ; the state of being 
excoriated : + a. the action or process of flaying 
(a man or beast {oh .)) ; b. the action of abrading 
a portion of the cuticle, or of the coating of any 
organ of the body ; an instance of this ; o. the 
action of stripping off (the bark of a tree). 

. •• **®7 Brewer Lingua ut. v, A little before the excoria- 
tion of Mar&yas. 1633 Austin Medit. 220 Some keep the 
day of his [Bartholomew's] Excoriation: and some, the 
day of his Decollation holy. 1660 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1, h. 
iv. 141 After the killing of the Holocaust, follows the ex- 
conation, and dissection. 


[tragacanth] . . against excoriation or knawing of the bladder. 
* 59 * Danrtt tr. Comines 206 A sharp* sicknes of excoria- 
tion and the stone. 1664IL More Myst. Iniq . xxii. 84 
\Vhat Flagellations and Excoriations of the Body. 1731 
Johnson A*i mbler No. 13^ P3 , 1 was punished with artificial 


dfn in Med. Irans. (1815^ V.39 Stopping the” Excoriation 
..consequent upon continual Fres-mro in Bed. 1844 Tupper 
items xv, Lash, lash, lash, in furious and fast succession. . 
to the universal excoriation of Mr. Julian Tracy. 

0. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sytva Bnt. 125 The constant ex* 
conation of the bark also produces a variety of hues. 

A. fig. «• 

1640 Howell Dodonds Gr, 207 Hee hath marvailously 


enhanc'd the revenues . . of the Crowne, though with a pitifull 
excoriation of the poorer sorb sdflt Baxter Inf Bapt . 
Ado!. 22 It is the excoriation and exulceration of mens 
spirits that usually causeth the smart. 

3 . An excoriated place (on the body) : a sore. 

ci 340 In Vicary's Anat. App. ix. (1888) aai A piastre 
devised by the kinges Malestie at Grenewich, and made at 
Westminstre, to. .heale excoriacions. 173s Chambers Cycl. 
a.v., He had a grievous excoriation behind, with riding post. 
1874 tr. Van Suren* s Dis. Geuit . Org. 19 The epithelium 
comes off in patches, leaving irregular excoriations. 

t Exoo'rporate, ppl. a. Obs. [f. L, ex- (see 
Ex- pref.*) 4 corpora, corpus body + -ATE 3 , Cf. 
Incorporate.] Disembodied. 

a 1 6*9 T. Gorr Baja set iv, ix, So Jove I come, excorpo- 
rate, divine, Immortal as thyself. 

Exoorse : see Excoubse v. Obs. 
Excorticate (ekakJutik^t), v. [f. L. ex- out 
+ cortic- stem of cortex bark, shell 4 - -ate 3 .] tram. 
To pull or strip off the bark from (a tree;, or the 
shell from (a nut, seed). Also fig. 

1637 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 63 The seeds, .are excorti- 
cated by a knife. 1664 Evelyn Syha 69 Moss is to be 
rubb'd and scrap'd off with some fit instrument of Wood, 
which may not excorticate the Tree. 2844 Alb. Smith 
Adv. Mr. Ledbury v. (1886) 16 Looking about the nails as 
if he had been excorticating millions of new walnuts. 


b. fig. 

1600 O. E. Repl. to Libel lit. vi. 31 To make his eloquence 
seeme more admirable, he doth excorticate certaine Latin 
words according to his Romish fashion. 

Hence Exco'rtioated ppl. a. 

1637 Pftys. Diet., Excorticated , fleyed or pieled. 1693 
Sir E. King in Phil. Trans. XVII. 863 (Whole Oatmeal, or) 
an Excorticated Oat. 17*5 Bradlky Fam. Did. s.v. Dta- 
hexapte , Take Juniper-Berries unexcorticated, and Bay 
Berries excorticated. 


Ezcortication (ekskprtik^'fon). [f. prec. : 
see -ation. Cf. F. excortication\ The action of 
stripping off or peeling the bark (from a tree). 

tMe Evelyn Sylva (1776) 517 The prejudice accruing 
thereby as to the Tanner (in regard of the more difficult 
Excorticatlon). 17*3 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Infirmities 
of tiers. Excortication and Bark- Baring. 

t EXC0UYS6, sb. Obs. [variant of Excurse, 
after the analogy of Course.] 

1 . The action of running forth or out ; an excur- 
sion or sally ; usually a hostile or marauding one. 

* 5»3 Bf. Papers Hen. VIII. IV. 35 The rodes and ex- 
courses divised, to be made or not made, as ye sh&l se the 
cace to reuuyrc. 1337 Paynel Ban lay* s fugurth 20 b, 
He assailed and inuaaed more inwardly.. by excourscs of 
his horsemen. Z5R1 R. Scot Dlscov. Witcher, m. ii. 43 
During the whole time of the witches excourse, the diuefl 
occupicth the roome and place of the witch. 

2 . a. The means of sallying forth, b. The 
extent of ground covered, range (of a person's 
activity, also of a chain of mountains). 

c 1334 tr. PoL Verg. Eng. Hist , I. 6 The nation of Britons 
. .havinge thether excourse owt of Fraunce did occupie the 
ilonde. Ibid.. The mountaync Grampius. .from the entree 
of the ryver Dee. .hathe excourse to the Irish seas. 1335 
Bonner Necess. Doctr, C, The Excourse of hym is even 
unto the helles. 


3 . =* Excursus 2. 


1379 Fulke II e skins * Pari. 114 He interlaceth a fond 
excourse of the authorise of the later writers. 
tExconTfle, V. Obs. ? Also exoorse. [var. 
of Scourse.] intr . To exchange, barter, * swop \ 
(It is doubtful whether quot. 1503 belongs here.) 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 52 b, So shall you be ready to 
curse God, and desire to be swallowed quicke, to excorse 
the agony you are in. 1613 Cockeram ii, To Change.. 
Excourse, Trucke. Traffique. .Barter, 

tExcre able, a. Obs . rare [ad. L. ex- 
{s)credbilis % f. ex{s)cred-re : see Excreate and 
•able.] That may be spit out. 

16*3-6 Cockeram, Excreable, which easily may be spit 
out. 1636-82 Blount Glossogr . , Excreable , that may be 
voided by spitting or retching, a 2745 Swift (W.). 283a 
in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Exorease, var. of Excrebce v. Obs . 

+ Excrea*te, V. Obs- 9 [f. L. ex(s)credt-, ppl. 
stem of ex{s)cre-dre to spit out by coughing (l ex - 
out + $cre-are to hawk, hem) + -atr3,j trans . To 
cough or hawk up ; to spit out. 

16*3-6 in Cockeram. 27*1-1800 in Bailey; whence in 
mod. Diets. 

t Excrea-tion. Obs. [ad. L. ex{s)credtidmem 9 
n. of action f. ex{s)cred-re ; see prec.] The action 
of coughing up or spitting out ; expectoration. 

a 1396 Cranmer Whs. II. 320 Extreme coughing end ex- 
creations which I cannot eschew. 1607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1673) *04 The rennet . . stayeth bleeding, and refresh- 
eth excrcations of bloud. 1610 Healey SI. Aug. Citie of 
God *77 Sweet. .Incrassating Things.. may help Excrea- 
tion out of the Throat. 26*0 Vrnhrr Via Recta (1650) 323 
The excrements of the braine must daily be avoyded tnorow 
the mouth by spetting and excreation. 

Excrement 1 (e*kskr/m«nt). [a. F. exert- 
menty ad, L. excrement-urn what is sifted out, f, 
exerb, extern? re (see Excern, Excrete), f. ex- 
out + eemfre to sift] 

f L That which remains after a process of sifting 
or refining ; the dregs, lees, refuse* In quots, pi* 
only, Obs . 

137* Baker Jewell of Health 261 b, When as In it shall 
no other be contayncq or remain® then the excrementes of 


the sage. 1610 Markham Maeterp. it. clxxttt. 301 Tartar is 
the excrements of wine, which stick# to the vesselL 1698 
Keill Exam. Th, Earth (1734) 999 This Earth, .be stiles 
the very dregs and excrements of nature. 

2 . Phys. a. ‘ That which is cast out of the 
animal body by auy of the natural emunctorip ' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.); superfluous matter thrown off 
by the bodily organs ; an excreted substance. Now 
rare in general sense. 

1363 Cooper Thesaurus. Excrementnm , the dregges or 
excrementes of digestion made in the bodie ; as neume, 
choler, melancholic, urine, sweate, snivell, spittel, milke, 
ordure. 2370-6 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1826) 289 Why 
doe they not. .offer us their Spittle, and other excrements 
of the body to be kissed? 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1673) 356 This excrement [urine] is thecrly proper to four- 
footed living-beasts. 2638 A. Fox ir.Wurts'Surg. 111. iv. 2 27 
Corruption 1 * the excrement of wounds. 2706 Bradley 
Fam, Diet. II. S iv b/2 The Nose serves to. .give a Passage 
to a Sort of Excrement. 1743 Berkeley Let. Wks. 1871 
IV. 205 The gout.. throws off a sharp excrement from the 
blood to the limbs. 

tranf. 2377 B. Gooctt Her (shock's Hush. iv/(i586) 180 b, 
Whether it (manna] bee the sweate or excrement of the 
Heavens, or a certaine suittle of the starres. 2731 Chamber* 
Cycl. s.v., Some hold ambergrise. .an excrement of the sea. 

b. esp. * The alvine freces or the waste matter 
discharged from the bowels* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 
Commonly pi. or collect, sing. ; rarely sing, with an. 

1333 Flyot Cast. Helthe 11. (1541) 18 b, Breade haueing 
mocn branne, fylleth the bealy with excrementes. 2533 Eden 
Decades 213 Tne excremente which they auoyde is alyuyngo 
worm®. 1678 Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 413 
But. .he U an ill woodman that knows not the sixe of the 
beast by the proportion of his excrement. 2704 Swift T. 
Tub (1711) 209 A fly, driven from a Hony-pot, will, .finish 
bis Meal on an Excrement. **43 J- A . Smith Product. 
Farming (ed. 2) 88 The excrements of all animals contain 
less nitrogen than their food. 2873 Darwin Insectiv. PI. 
xiv. 326 Sausage-shaped masses of excrement, 
f o. Superfluous matter thrown off by a plant. Obs. 
1606 Bkyskktt Civ. Life 43 Trees and plant*, .grow, 
blooine, and bring forth fruit ; which fruit Aristotle sayth, 
cometh from them instead of excrement. *«4 Power Exp. 
Philos. 1. 29 How should an excrement [Cuckow-spitt] of 
so many several Plants, still breed one and the same 
Animal. 2732 Chambers Cycl. s. v„ Gum*, diverse juices, 
balms, &c. issuing spontaneously from tneir respective 
trees, ore sometimes called excrements. 

3 . fig. (In 16- 1 7th c. often as an opprobriouV de- 
signation of persona.) 

1962 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Author's Pref,, Abject sillie 
men we be . .yea and if you will, certaine excrements and 
outcasts of the world. 264a Rogers Noam an 17 Ipta was 
thrown out for a base excrement from the family of Gilead. 
a 2688 Villikrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems (1775) * 4 * Thou com- 
mon-shore of this poetic town, Where all our excrements 
of wit are thrown. 

t E xcrement 2 . Obs. [ad. L. excrcment-um. 
f. exctc-. exercsetre, f. ex - out + cresctre to grow.] 

1 . That which grows out or forth ; an outgrowth ; 
said esp, of hair, nails, feathers. 

2388 dHAKs. L. L. L. v. i. 100 It will please his Grace, .to 
dallic with my excrement, with my mustachio. 2609 C. 
Butler Fern. Mon. i. (1623) Cj, Men, beasts and fowles . . 
haue outwardly some offensive excrement, as haire, or 
feathers. 2625 W. Hull Mirr. Maj. A iv a, Siluer and 
gold, the white and yellow excrements of the earth ? 2688 
R. Holm * Armoury 11. 85/2 Agarick, an Excrement or hard 
Mushroom, growing out of the sides of old Trees. 1703 
Borman Guinea xiv. 236 That Excrement in the Negroes 
being more like Wool than hair, 
b. A growth, product. 

1626 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 507 The excre- 
ments of the poole. .are the frogge and the creuisse. 

2. fig. (When the notion is that of # superfluous 
outgrowth*, this is sometimes not easily dis- 
tinguished from the fig. use of Excrement , .) » 

2349 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 The myst, it is the excrement or 
the superfluite of the ciuddis. 2390 Nash* PasquiVs Apol. 
1. A iiij b, Our Religion in England is no newe excrement 
of the braine of man. 2606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv, xciv. 
(x6xa) 376 Wit so is wisedomes Excrement, a 2677 Barrow 
Scrm. Wks. 1716 1 . 3*2 Unwilling to part with the very 
superfluities and excrements of their fortune. 

3 . abstr. Growth, increase, augmentation. 

2607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 653 Otherwise they [great 
Worms] would increase after tne same sort in all respects, 
as the common Wasps do. The excrement is only in the 
small Worms. 2609 Dowland Omith. Micro! 47 Augmen- 
tation . . is th* excrement of some Note. For in it is 
put a Minime for a Scmibreefe, 

+ E xcrement, v, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Excrement 
/A 1 ] intr. To void excrement. 

263* Lithgow Trav. vul 247 [She] had neyther eate, nor 
drunke, nor yet excremented for thirteen# yeares, 

Exoremental (ekskrftne-nt&l), af [f. Ex- 

crement 1 + -AL.] 

+ 1 . Pertaining to, or consisting of, the dregs or 
baser part of any snbstance. CfT Excrement 1 1, 
Of food : Consisting largely of matter useless for 
nutrition* Obs. 

2376 Baker Jewell of Health 192 b, Vitrioll containeth 
much of the wateric and excrementau moysture in it idea 
TournUur Trantf. Met. xxvi. 179 The flesh, th* soul*'* 
ira prisoner, Of exaremental* earth is wholy fact. 26*7 Tor- 
sell Fourf, Beasts (2673) 5*3 Swines flesh . . I* less excre* 
mental then Pigs flesh, and therefore more nutrihle. idea 
Vennee Via Recta (2650) 83 They have in their flesh much 
moist and excrementall juyee. 2633 Moufxt & Bern. 
Health's Improv. (2746) 283 A Cockow, whose much spitting 
arguetb a corrupt and excrementai Flesh, sd6e R. Mathvcw 
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Uni Akh. | iio. 180T0 take a few grains of the excremental 
parts, out of an ounce of the substantial parts. 

2. Of the nature of excrement or evacuated matter. 

>574 Newton Health Mag. a The filth and excremental! 

matter of the bodie is thereby [by exercise] scattered and 
a>gydod. tdst Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ti. vii. (ed. 4) 115 
whether those little dusty particles upon the lower side or 
the leaves be seeds and seminal parts, or rather, .excremental 
separations, we have not been able to determine, 1878 
Foster Phys. ir. t f 1, 18^ The nutritious digested material 
is separated from the indigested or excremental material, 
b. fig . (cf. Excrement 1 3). 
tflpt Greene Disc. Coosnogei 1850) 40 Vipers of the world, 
ana an excrementall reversion of sfin ijn Nashk Christ's 
T. (1613) 159 In a damnable state are you/O ye excrementall 
vessels of lust. 

3. Pertaining to* or consisting of excrements ; 
concerned with or proceeding from excrements. 

1590 A, M. tr. GabelkoueVs Bk. Physich e 139/a When any 
1 man nis excrcment&lle intestine issueth out. 1604 Donne 
Sertn. xvii. 184 a, The spitting places and excremental cor- 
ners of the Streets. 170a Lloyd Genius , Envy 4 Time 97 
Mere excremental maggots, bred In poets topsy-turvy head. 
>575 W. Houghton Sh. Brit, /needs 115 Besides excre- 
mental food they prey on insects. 1884 Boston (Mans.) 
Jrnt. 15 Nov. a/4 In excremental contaminations especially 
lies the greatest risk (of cholera poison]. 

t Exeremo'nt&l, a* Obs . rare . [f. Excre- 
ment 2 + -At.] Of the nature of an outgrowth or 
excrescence. 

1644 Milton A reop . (Arb.>45 Her whitenesse is but an ex- 
crcmcntall whitenesse. 1656 Art if. Handsom. 46 Art [the 
polling of the hair, paring the nails, ctc.l doth dayly turn . . 
those things which are but excrementall, to be omamentall. 
Excremential (dcskr/mc-nfal), a. rare- 1 . 
[f. Excrement 1 + -(i)al. Cf. Tr. excrementiel.] 
-•Excremental 1 . 

1847 Johnston in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club II. 326 Its 
pores are choked by excremential fluids, 
t EzoremO’UtiOTUI, a. Obs . rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -(i)ous.] « Excrementitious a.i 

1616 Featly Clovis Myst. liii, 740 If nature produceth. . 
precious stones of excrementious moisture. 1694 Westma- 
cott Script. Herb, aa Green beans are cold and moist and 
excrementious. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- Watch 34 Ex- 
crementious Humours, as Urine, Sweat, and hot Fumes 
from the Blood, 

Exorementitial (ekskr*menti*Jal), a. Also 
7 -ail. [f. as next + -al. Cf. Fr. cxcrfmentiticl.] 
— Excrementitious. 

*6ao Vknnkr Via Rectaln. 51 If it [veal] be too young, 
then it is ouer-moist, crude, and excrcmentitiall. 1857 
Bullock tr. Cazcaux* Midivif. 230 An excrementitial part, 
charged with carbon, forms the meconium. 

Excrementitious (ekskrrmenti jbs), a . 1 [f. 
assumed L. * excrement ici-us (f. excrement-urn 
Excrement l) + -ous.] 

f 1, Of the nature of the dregs or worthless part 
of any substance. Of food : Consisting largely of 
matter useless for nutrition ;=* Excremental 1 1. 

*6*3 Hart Arraignm. Ur. ii. 8 The .. excrementitious 
part of the food is voided forth. *66* Lovell Hist. A nim. 
flr Min. Introd., The flesh of wild beasts is lease excre- 
mentitious and dryer, than that of the tame. 

2. Of the nature of excrement or excreted matter. 

1586 Bright Melanch. xix. 118 The aged . . faile in the 

execution of extcrn&ll actions . . by excrementitious humi- 
ditie. *5*3 Rowlandson God's Bless. 35 Ax if mildew were 
. . an excrementitious humor. *670 Boyle in Phil. Trans . 
V. aoi3 We kept the same Duckling in the same Receiver 
very close.. to keep in the excrementitious steams of her 
booy. ( 1744 Berkeley Siris 8 30 Exhaling vessels, for 
carrying on excrementitious parts, are discovered through- 
out the whole surface of the vegetable. 1761 Brit. Mag. 
1 1 . 435 The scent of excrementitious animal juices, such as 
musk, civet, etc. *8*6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. 
xxxii. 397 Almost all insects discharge some drops of an 
excrementitious fluid. 1875 Urr Diet. Arts II. 740 «,v. 
Guano > This extraordinary excrementitious deposit of cer- 
tain sea-fowls. 

fig. 1641 Comf l \ cone. Corruptions hr Grievances 4 
Sweare to all we must, or else be thrust out as. .excremen- 
titious burthens of the Church. >« 3 D. A. Art Converse 
3jp The very scum of the world, and . . the very excremen- 
titious part of mankind. 

3. Pertaining to or arising from excrement. % Also 
( nonce-use). Full of excrement, foul with ordure. 

<79* A Young Trav. Fr. x6o When brisk mountain sales 
do not ventilate these excrementitious lanes. 1887 Q. Rev. 
7 Jan. 909 There is indeed reason to suspect the existence 
of such excrementitious pollution of the soil. 

Hence + Mxcr *m#ntitioTiBly adv., a. so far 
as the excrementitious portion is concerned ; b. 
{nonce- use) n&useatingly, disgustingly. + Bstcra- 
meati*ttoiumeM f excrementitious quality ; in 
quot. concr. 

1698 T. Whitaker Blood qf Grape 44 Cold and dry in 
temper, but excrementUiously moist i860 Fisher R u sticks 
A lartn Wks. (1679) 374 Men ExcrementUiously exact and 
diligent to very Dotage. 1660 tr. Paracelsud Arthidoxis 
11. 81 On this wise are ail the voidings of the excrementi- 
tiousness of the body. 

t Szoramentitiou*, «- 2 Obs. [f. assumed 

L. *excrementici-us ((.excrement-urn Excrement 2 ) 
4 * -oos. Cf. prec.] Consisting of, or of the nature 
of, an outgrowth, 

CS64S Howell Lilt, t xxx. 60 Hair is but an excremen- 
titious thing. 1677 Halb Prim. Orig. Man. in. iv. *66 
These [feathers] are excrementitious, and not really parts 


t Exoremmtivt| a* Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Ex- 
crement 1 + -1VK.1 Fitted to carry off or dis- 
charge excrement (from the body''. 

1607-77 Feltham Resolves it. HI. 36a It may, Indeed, be 
thought a modesty in nature, to cover those excrcmentive 
parts, which, leg uncover'd, perhaps might offer offence. 

t Excrexnrntiso, v. Obs. fart- 1 , [f. Ex- 
ckkmknt 1 + -IZK.] intr. To void excrement,. 

c *670 Wood L(fe (1848) 135 Inflamed with strong liquors, 
they went into the balcony , . and excrementued in the 
street. 

t Exoremo ntoUE, aA Obs. rare. [f. L. ex - 
crement-um (see Excrement 1 ) 4- -ous.] Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, Excrement 1 . 

xo*6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farms 391 llie common 
Nut hath power to drie..the excrementous moisture of al) 
things whercunto it is applyed. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 11. vi. 95 The corrupt and excrementous humors in man 
are animated into lycc. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 

+ Exoreme*ntotLE, <*- 2 Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
excrement -urn (see Excrement 2 ) + -otis.J Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an outgrowth, 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 33 Pe. Which are the Mem- 
bers called excrementous T Jo, The nailes and the haire. 

+ Excrementuou*, a. Obs. [f. Excrement 1 
4 - -(u)ous.] Of the nature of excrement, refuse, or 
dregs E xcrementitious a. 1 

*576 Baker Jewell of Health 4 b, When therefore . . the 

S osser and excrementuou* partes abyde in the bottome of 
e Lymbeckc. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Forme 67a 
Although the heronahew be a royall meate. .his flesh is full 
of excrementuous parts. 

t Exeresce, excreaie, sb. Obs. [f. next.] 
A growing out ; in quots. concr. excess amount, 
increase. 

1707 Stewart Index to Scots Acts xi (Jam.) The excresce 
of the excise or the inland salt and forratgn commodities, 
etc. 17.. W. Forhks Suppt Dec. 56 (Jain.) There hap- 
pened in the coining sometimes an excresce on the tale, of 
five or six shillings or thereby, in one hundred pounds. 

t Excresce, excrease, v. Obs. Also 6 Sc. 
exoresse. [ad. L. excresctre : cf. Increase.] intr. 
To grow out or forth ; to constitute an excre- 
scence ; to increase inordinately ; to exceed what 
is usual. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. it. (1880) 336 So hath this 
wretched kindeof men in little time excreast. 1988 A. King 
tr. Canisius ’ Catech. h vij, Quhilk (xi days] oddit to y»t 
?ere quhairin it cxcresscis makis y* same to exeid the com- 
mon 3ere of y* sone be 19 dayes. *69* Ed. Taylor tr. Bek • 
men's Theos. Philos.it The Pores .. so numerous in the 
Skin, thro' which the Hairs cxcresce. 

Hence t Bxorta ii&ff ppl. a. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 2 a, When a bone in any 
part, stretcheth forth his substance in excreasing mancr. 
1671 True Nonconf. 145 How this exercsing power should 
have crept into the whole Church. 

Exoresoenoe (ekskre*&ens). Also 6 excres- 
sence. [ad. L. excrescent ia, f. excrescent-em : see 
Excrescent and -knce. Cf. Fr. excrescence.] 
f 1. The action of growing out or forth. Also, 
immoderate growth, overflow, abnormal increase. 

tm Bellkndkn Livy v. (i8aa) 409 Thare gudis war mul- 
tiplylt be excrescence of the proffitt that thay have won. 
1613 Crook k Body of Man 83 There is a double limit, be- 
yond which the excrescence of the Haire dooth not pro- 
ceeds 1649 Sklden Laws Eng. 1. xl. (1739) 60 This Island 
..became a common Sewer to the Excrescence of those 
Eastern peoples. 1677 Half. Prim. Orig. Man. 11, ix. 225 
Our annual Winters correct the excrescence of Insects. 
175a D. Campbell in Scots Mag\vj^ July 347/1 The said 
excrescence of the rents of that farm would, .be accounted 
for to them. 

t b. Efflorescence 4. Obs. 

1718 J. Chambrklayne Relig . Philos. III. xxvii. | ia The 
Excrescence of Salt-Pctre from old Walls made of Mortar 
and Stone. 

c. Of a feeling, etc. : Exuberant outburst ; exu- 
berance. Now rare. In early use : t Overblown 
pride ; swagger. 

in Biblioth. Regia 38 The insolence and excrescence 
of the Popish pretended clergy. 1648 M ilton Observ . A rt . 
Peace Wks. (1858) 565 Of such like stuff we meet not any 
where with more excrescence then in his own lavish Pen. 
ai 667 Jer. Taylor (W.>, Excrescences of joy. 1768 John- 
son Pref. to Shahs, in Whs. (1787) IX. 381 The exuberant 
excrescence of his diction I nave often lopped. 1867 A 
Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 233 The excrescences of that anient 
desire for perfection. 

2 . Something that grows out; a natural out- 
growth or appendage. Now somewhat rare. 

1633 T. Adams Exp . 2 Pet. ii. 30 Even these excrescences 
[hairs] are ornaments. *664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 8 Nature 
having imp’d her [Butterfly's] wings, .with these plumcous 
excrescences. 178b W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 38 Nor 
ever cutting their hair or noils to whatever length these 
excrescences may grow. 1847 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. | 15. 
1 77 Their character of sublimity passes into excrescences 
into mane and beard as in the lion. 187* Darwin Desc. Mon 
II* xii. 35 These horns consist of au excrescence of bone 
covered with a smooth sheath. 

fig. a 1681 Glanvill Serm. on x Pet. I. aa (1681) 122 
Snail we lose a Limb for an Excrescence, or. .an Essential 
of Religion for that which is but accessary? 1753 Young Cen- 
taur Wks. 1757 IV. Iv. 19* They are mere excrescences to 
the good man s happiness ; and he has no more feeling in 
them than in his oiur, or his naiL 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (185a) 1 . 42 Have we not motives for those excrescences 
of action ? *868 M. Patti son Academ Org . v. 253 The 
professor was an excrescence on the examination system. 


3. An abnormal, morbid, or disfiguring out- 
growth ; a disfiguring protuberance or swelling on 
an animal or vegetable body. 

*378 Lyie Dodoens 1. xli. 6* Wartes, and nucIi like 
excresnence, or superfluous out growings. *999 [see 
Alienate ppl . a. aj. *68s tr. Willis* Rem. Meet. Whs. 
Voc., Excrescences . . warts or piecei of flesh. a *68e 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 60 This is no proper Berry, but a 
kind of Vcssicular excrescence. 171* C'iiksklobn A not. 1. 

I. (1726)7 Bony excrescences upon the bones are frequent. 
*791 Bkrkelky Tar-Water Wks. 1871 III. 500 Tumours, 
wens, and preternatural excrescences. 1807 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. 346 Many of our Willow* bear round excre- 
stences, os large as peas, on their leaves. *844 Duhon 
Deafness 07 Fungous excrescences (of the ear] may be re- 
moved either by the forceps or the knife. 

b. transf. and fig. 

01680 Butler Rem. (1759) !• aa $ Pedantry is but . A 
stupifted Excrescence, like a Wen, Fed by the peccant 
Humours of team'd Men. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 378 
A room, .from the upper part of which are dependent many 
excrescences. 1839 M URCHISON Stlur. Svst. 1. xxxvi. 498 
An irregular excrescence from the main ridge of trap. *871 
B. Taylor Faust ( 187O 1 . 318 note , The piece [Oberon and 
Titunia’s golden wedding] can only be regarded as an cv> 
c reset nee. 

Exoresoency (ckskre s^nsi). Also 6-7 -ay, 
-Bie. [f. as prec. : see -knoy.] 

1. Excrescent state or condition ; the quality or 
fact of growing out or forth ; abnormal or exces- 
sive development ; an instance of the same. + Ih 
early use also ; An exuberant outburst, an extra- 
vagance. 

1038 Frailly Strict. Lyndom, 11. *2 The excrescence 
and superabundance of Saints satisfactions. 1649 J‘ K * 
Taylor Gt. Excmp. Exhort, f 7 Some Saints have had 
cxcrcxcencie* and eruptions of holiness in the instances 
of uncommanded duties. Ibid . 1. ii. I 25 Our Fasts , . 
and all exteriour acts of religion arc to be guided by our 
Supcriour, if he sees cause to asswage any excrescencic. 
1690 Bulwer Anthropomet, 17a The Deduction and Mo- 
deration of their [the Nails'] Excrescencie to a just extern- 
dure, a *66* Holyday Juvenal 140 An extraordinary 
excrescency of bones below, the rump bone. *748 tr. Vege- 
tins' Distcmp. Horses 302 If there is an Excicsccncy of 
Flesh, you snail boil Grass with Oil and put it in it. 

+ 2. Something that is excrescent ; an outgrowth; 

Excrescence 2. Often applied to fungi. Obs. 
1949 Raynold Bvrth Manhynde 146 Warts and xuchc lyke 
excresccnsys on tnc face. 1997 Grramd Herbal clxii. 1384 
The cart hie excrescencies, called Muslmnnx. 1648 Hunt- 
ing of Fox 5 Pruned of their luxuriant excrexcencic*. 1646 

J. Hall Poems Pref , A Mushroine though but an cxcre*- 
ccncy, well drest is no poyson, but a Salad. i6«3~9 H. Moke 
A nttd. Ath. 11. xi. (1712) 73 The red pugger'd attire of the 
Turky, and the long Excrescency that hangs down over his 
Bill, lyoa Swift Batt. Bhs. (1711) 246 Excrescencics in 
form of Teats. 1736 Bailey, E a crescent y % that which 
sticks to or grows upon another thing, as cat'* tails upon a 
nut tree, etc. 

+ 3. An abnormal, morbid, or unsightly out- 
growth ; - Excrescence 3, Obs. 

.*641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 43 A huge and monstrous 
Wen little lesse then the Head it sclfe, growing to it by 
a narrower excrescency. *691 Ray Creation (1701) 11. 336 
A large Wen upon our Faces . . or any the like superfluous 
Excicsccncy. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1649 Milton Eihon. xi. (1851) 434 Hee. .would have onely 
the excrescencics of evil prun'd away for the present, a *677 
Harrow Scrm. Wks. 1716 I. 158 Oaths as they commonly 
pas* are mere excrosceuxies of speech. iji^Guardioo No. 1 
l» 5 Ambition, lust, envy, and revenge arc excrescencics of 
the mind. 1796-8* J. Warton Ess. Pope (17821 I. 111. 132 
The two last books of the Iliad may be thought not to be 
excrescencics but essential to the poem. 

Exoreseent (ekskre'sent), a. Also 6 ex- 
oressent. [ad. L. excrescent- cm, pr. pple. of ex- 
crcscfre : sec Excrehce v.] 

1. f 9s. gen. That grows out. Const .from (obs.). 
b. Dot. of a peduncle (sec quot. 1857 ). 

1690 Bulwer Anthropomet. 172 The excrescent, super- 
crescent, and ever-crescent part*. 1677 Haik Prim. Orig. 
Mam 111. ii. 2^7 The first spontaneous production of Men. . 
was in certain Folliculi or Bladders, excrescent from the 
Earth. 1779 Projects in Nat. Hist. 107/2 They will wash 
this excrescent substance off. 1834-43 Southey Doctor 
(1863) 24 Matter will arise contingent to the story . . or ex- 
crescent from it. 1837 Hfnpkky Bot . § 139 Sometimes the 
peduncles undergo expansion during the ripening of the 
seeds, so as to form part of the fruit ; such an inflorescence 
orpedunclc is called excrescent. 

2 . fa. Growing in excess or beyond normal 
limits; excessive (obs.}. b. Growing abnormally 
out of something else ; constituting an excrescence ; 
redundant, superfluous. 

1633 T. Adams Exj>. 2 Peter ii. 1 \ We pare off such ex- 
crescent blemishes that the body may be perfect. < 1657 
Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 69 The virtue of chrysocal * H * - to 
cohibit excrescent flesh. 1671 True Nonconf. 153 Their 
Immediate successors are against your Prelatick excrescent 
power. *607 Potter Antiq. Greece iv. x. (1715) 348 She 
from the Fore-head of a new foal'd Colt Tn' excrescent 
Lump doth seek. 173a Pope Ess. Man il 49 Expunge the 
whole, or lop the excrescent parts (of Science]. 1886 F. 
Ford in Mag. 0/ A rt Nov. 8 There is an excrescent struc- 
ture of wood stuck on to the wall. 

3. Constituting an excess over the normal quantity. 
Formerly, spec, in Chronology. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcel, xxvi. t 456 note, The odde 
day which everie fourth yea re arising out of tHfc six excres. 
cent bowers in each years, maketh the leape yeare. a 1694 
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Skldkn Fortcscnds De Laud. Reg. (167a) 128 Th« four* 
excrescent quadrants of a day in the Julian yeare were and 
are, at the end of every four years space* put into one day, 
1831 Chalmers Pol. Econ. vii. aao The excrescent, or the 
superinduced population, 

b. Gram. Of a sound in a word : Having no 
etymological value, but developed by the influence 
of euphony. 

1868 Kky Phi lot. Essay* acu Excrescent Consonants. I 
ha\c thought it desirable to ask for one (a new grammatical 
term], because the ordinary term ‘epenthesis' seems to 
have been formed on a false theory. s88t Skeat Etym. 
Dii t. %. v. Sound, The final d. .is excrescent, just as In the 
vulgar goivnd for goitm. 

Exortioential (ekskrese-nj&l), a . [f. L. ex- 
irescenli-a (see Excrescence) + -al.] Of the 
nature of an excrescence , redundant. 

1849 Ri’skin Sev. Lamp vi. f 15. 177 Mane and beard as in 
the uon. are. .excrescential characters. *. 8*4 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-bks. (1879) IL 183 The vestry ..occupies that 
excrescential edifice. 

Exoroscentirtious (ekskres5nti*Jbs^ , a. rare ~ 1 . 
(badly f. Excrescent + -itious ; after adventitious] 
Of the nature of an excrescence. 


1833 A r eiu Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 189 This wart on 
the 7 great wen * is as distinct and excrescent itious as if, etc. 
Excress, -ence, -ant, ob». ff. Excrksce, etc. 
t Excre'ftsion. Obs. Also 7 exorescion, 
-sion. [A non-etymologicai formation (for Ex- 
cretion) on I. . excractre. Cf. Concression.] An 
outgrowth; * Excretion 2 . 

1610 Markham Master p. it. cxxix. 430 Such bones, knobs, 
or bunches, are called excretions. 16*3-6 Cockkram, Ex- 
cresiion. .635 Markham Faithful Farrier (1638) 103 Any 
bony excression . .upon any member of an Horse ; as Splint, 
Spaven. 1713 Bradley Fasn. Diet, s v. Rules , If there 
are hard knots on the outside, they are screws or cxcrcssions. 
fig. 1647 J* Lawnind Putney Projects 39 Those cxcrcs- 
sions of nature, the great Lawyers. 

II Excreta (ekskr/ *ti). [Lat. ; neut. pi. of pa. 
pple. of excerntre : see Excern, Excrete.] Ex- 
creted matters ; the waste expelled from the animal 
body ; now often limited to the faces and urine, 
or to the former only. 

1857 Livingstone Trav. xxx. 614 The excreta had been 
c\pcOed a full yard from the orifice. 1877 Erichskn Surg. 

I . 8 The lungs and skin, .are unable to set free their excreta. 
1878 Huxley Phvsiogr. 227 The smoke and ashes of the 
animal are. .the fccal and urinary excreta. 

Excrete (ckskrrt), v. [f. L. ex cent- ppl. stem 
of excernb e, f. ex - out + cernUre to separate, sift. 
See Excern. 1 

1. traits. Of animals and plants or their organs : 
To separate (chiefly waste matters) from the vital 
fluids preparatory to discharging from the system ; 
to separate and expel from the system through 
the emunctory organs ; often used with reference 
to the process of expulsion merely. 

1668 Phil. Trans. III. 890 Nature copiously excretes 
by the Reins, .a liquor .. compounded of Aqueous, Saline, 
Sulphury, and other particles. 17*0 W. Gibson Diet. 
Horses »v. fed. 3> 58 Things excreted and retained. 180a 
Pally Nat. Theol. xix. <1803) 366 Slime excreted by the 
uuimal's skin. 1836 Todd Cycl. A tint. I. 401/1 A sanguin- ! 
eous fluid is excreted from the bladder. 1839 Darwin Grig. 
Spec. iv. (1873) 73 Certain plants excrete sweet juice. x88o . 
If ai'ghtom Phys. Geog . Hi, 79 Animals . . live by absorbing 
oxygen and excreting carbonic acid. 

+ b. intr. for refl. with forth. 
i6ao Vrnner Via Recta (1650) 301 Vaporous fumes that 
excrete forth from the brain. 

c. absoL (In quot, 1832 humorously for ‘spit’.) 

183s lilac kw. Mag. XXXI. 830 English ‘commercial 
gentlemen ’ excrete in spit-boxes. 1671 Huxley Phys. L 15 
The body feeds, and It excretes. x88t Mivart Cat 232 
The lungs excrete. 

1 2. Of drugs, etc., and of personal agents : To 
cause the excretion of. Also with forth , out. Obs . 

*6eo Vknner Via Recta n. j6 It . . maketh the body solu- 
ble, by excreting forth or yellow cholericke humors. 
/bid. vii. 119 They loose the belly, and excrete out choler. 
**51 Biggs New Dhp. p 187 Adequate mcanes to excrete 
the CAtarrhous matter. 

Hence Bxcreted ppl. a., sifted out and dis- 
charged. Bxcr*t*r, that which excretes or dis- 
charges. Sxorrtl&ff vbl. sb. and ppl. a . 
i8o* Palby Nat. Theol. xiiLWks. 1823 ill. 143 The nature 
and quality of the excreted substance. 1844-57 0 . Bird Ur in. 
Deposits (ed ; 5) 449 This remarkable criticaltncrease in the 
excreted solids of the urine is observed. 1849 J* F. John- 
ston Exp. Agric. 32 Excreting is the final function exer- J 
cited by the animal in reference to its food. 1831-9 Todd , 
< yd. Anat. IV. 843/a The Bkin is. .an active excreter of free ! 
phosphoric . . acids. 1633 H. Spencer Print, Psychol. (187a) ' 

J. 1. v. 9a The excreting structures of the skin. j 

Excretes (ekskrrts), sb. pi. rare ~ *. Angli- I 
ci/ed form of Excreta. 

1883 B. W. Richardson Prevent. Med. vii. 281 The grand 
ou dvt for the nitrogenous excretes of the animal body. 
tExcre’tlo, a. Obs. rare - L [f. L. excreta 
after Gr. analogies : cf. ec critic] Of or pertain- 
ing to excretion. 


i*i» F.nchir, Med. Hi. 74 Panting, .of the heart, .is caused 
from the Excreticke facultie, whidi doth endeavour to ex- 
elude that which is hurtfull. 

Excretin (ekskrf'tin). Chem. Also 9 -ine. 
\l.U exact- (Me Excrete v.) + -in.] (See quot*.) 

**** Pm- R.jrai Sot. VII. 153 Thi, cryiUllin. body th* 


author [W. Marcel] proposes to call Excretine. 1889 Mor- 
ley & Muir Watts’ Diet. Chem. II. 330/1 Exiretin 
C^HmO. Obtained by exhausting fresh excrements with 
boiling alcohol and leaving the solution to stand for a 
week . . 100 pounds of fresh excrements yielded 8 grams of 
pure excretin. 

Excretion 1 (ekskrrjbn). f(?a. Fr. excretion) 
ad. L. excrltidn-em, n. of action f. excemtre to 
sift out, separate : see Excrete.] 

The action or process of excreting. 

1. Separation of animal products (chiefly, those 
useless for nutrition) from the blood. 

1603 Timme Quersit. 111. 148 Excretion, or separating in 
bodies of superfluities and excrements. 169s Ray Creation 
11. <1692) 1 13 The constant separation and excretion whereof 
[Urine] is necessary for the preservation of Life. 1731 Ar- 
butiinot Aliments 14 The common Symptoms of tne Ex- 
cretion of the Bile being vitiated, are a yellowish Colour 
of the Skin . . a loss of Appetite, [etc.] 1859 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. V. 488/2 Calcareous integument formed by excretion. 

b. An analogous process in plants. 

186s Darwin Fertil. Orchids vi. 278 The secretion acts 
also . . as an excretion. 1876 — Cross.Fertil. x. 403 The 
excretion [of a sweet fluid] manifestly depends on changes 
in the sap. 

c. Of the teeth : The (supposed) formation of 
the teeth bv matter ‘excreted 1 from the pulp. 
Hence at/rib. in excretion-theory. 

x8ss Cuvier Les Ossemens Fossilcs, Elephans 65 Les 
substances dont se composent les dents se torment toutes 
par excretion et par coucnes. transl. (ed. 4, 1835) 198 Formed 
by excretion ana by layers. 1839 Nasmyth Research. Teeth 
28 He [Cuvierl holds that the different substances which 
constitute the teeth are formed by excretion and in layers. 
1834 Owen She/. 6- 'Teeth (1855)292 The ‘excretion theory' 
of dental development. 

2. The action of casting out of the body that 
which has been separatee! by any of the organs ; 
esp. evacuation of tne bowels. 

1640 Erotomania 51 Excretion, or Retention. 1643 Milton 
Tetrack. (1851) 170 The fleshly act . . beeing at best but an 
animal excretion. .* 5 ? Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1122 
Children are continually provoked to excretion. 173* Ak- 
buthnot Rules of Diet 274 What stimulates and promotes 
the Excretion of the Blood. 186* Englishman *s Mag. Oct. 
207 A common central aperture, tnrough which the functions 
of secretion and excretion are carried on. 

8 . concr. That which is separated and ejected 
from the body. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Cent/. (1641) 60 None held it then 
a grace to have, .the \*?ry excretions of beasts to sent them. 
4x68* Sir T. Brownk Tracts 113 In hawks and cormorants 
1 have sometimes observed bloody excretions. x8o* Pally 
Nat. Theol. xix. (1803) 366 The aptness of this excretion 
[slime] to the purpose. 184* Abdy IVater Cure (1843) 21 
A alight yellow excretion, by which morbific matter is 
eliminated. 187* Huxley Phys. i. 3 Those products which 
are thrown out of the body, and arc called excretions. 

t Excre tion 2 . Obs. [as if ad. L. * excretion - 
et/if n. of action f. excrescPre to grow out or forth, 
f. ex - out + crescZrc to grow.] a. The action of 
growing out or forth, b. concr. Anything that 
grows out (whether naturally or abnormally) in 
animals or plants ; — Excrement 2 , Excrescence. 
Also fig. 

x6is-S Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. x. v, [Samson] had 
ceased to be a Nazarite. .not for the want of that excretion 
[his hairj. 16*7-77 Fei.tham Resoles 11. xlv. 247 The ex- 
cretions of the Body grow hut insensibly. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter i. 16 From her . . shave and pare off . . those 
superfluous excretions of sin. 17*5 Bradley Fam. Did. 
s. v. Splint. The Cure of all Splints and boney Excretions. 

Excretionary (ckskrrjan&ri), a. [f. Excre- 
tion 1 + -ary.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of excretion. 


187* Huxley Phys . i. x6 These excretionary matters are 
separated from the blood by the excretory organs. 

EXGreti’tiOTIB, a. 1 rare- 1 , [f. L. excrcF ppl. 
stem of cxcerntre : see Excretion 1 and -itiouh.] 
Of the nature of excreta ; « Excrementitious a. I 
cx 863 in Ctrc. Sc., Uric acid, with other excretUious 
matters. 

ExcretHious, a. 2 rare. [f. L. excret- ppl. 
stem of cxcrcsctre : see Excretion 2 and -itious.] 
Of the nature of an outgrowth. 

18*0-7 Bbntham 1 Vhs.( 1843) II. 8a An excrctitious suit u 
a suit which has grown out of a former one. Ibid. VI. 379 
This excrctitious crime. 

Excretive (ekskrrtiv), a . [f. L. excrct- (see 
Excrete v.) + -ive, repr. L. type *excretivus.] 
Having the power or function of excreting or pro- 
moting excretion. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. 15 Some, .fault In the Ex- 
cretive faculty of the parts. 1 633 Lister in Phil, Trans. 
VIII. 6062 Excretive gland u Is. *707 Curios, in Hush, 4- 
Gard. 240 It has a nutritive, .excretive, expulsive Faculty. 
1775 M ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Exeretolic (ekskritydik), a. Chem . Also 
exoretole io. [f. Excret-in + -ol (see Carbolic) 

+ -10.J In Bxorttollo aold, ‘a fatty acid, ob- 
tained by Marcet from the alcoholic extract of 
human excrements’ (Watts Diet. Chem.). 

Mf A Fuin' Physiol. Man n. 399 Th* substance 
called excretoletc acid is very indefinite fn its composition 
and properties. <678 Kingzktt Anlm. Chem. 8s. 

Bxerrtory (ekskr/ tori, e kskntari), * and sb. 
Phys. [f. L. excret - (see Excrete v.) + -oby. Cf. 
Fr. excritoire] A. adj, I 


1. Having the function of excreting ; pertaining 
to or connected with the process of excretion. 
Excretory duet, vessel \ etc. : one which either in an 
animal or plant conveys the excretion to the sur- 
face, as the lachrymal duct, or into a prepared 
cavity, as the bile duct. 

t*8s tr. Willis* Rem. Med. Wks. Voc. 1684 Boyle 
Porousn. A aim. 4- Solid Bod. iil. it The Orifices of small 
excretory vessels. 1706 Keill Anim . Secretion 131 The 
Water passes off through the Pores or Excretory Ducts 
of the Plant 1839 47 I odd Cycl. Anat. III. 315/1 The 
excretory outlet. 1834 Woodward Mollnsca 11. 167 Re- 
spiratory and excretory orifices. 1883 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 
197 The excretory function was admirably active. 

2. Of the nature of excreta. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaueds Comb. Anat. 46 Gaseous ex. 
crctory matters are eliminated from the organism for the 
respiratory organs. 

B. sb. An excretory vessel or duct. 

1713 Chevnk Philos. Princ. Relig . 1. 134 The other Kx- 
cretorics of the Body, 1741 Monro Anat . (ed-V 57 One 
can soueeze out of their Kxcretories a mucilaginous Liquor. 
1803 W. Saunders Min, Watery 5 The morbid saline parts 
[are] carried off by the excretories. 

Exoribe, var. form of Kxrcribb. 
t Exori xuinate, V. Obs. rare. [f. I.. ex- 
out (see Ex- pref}) + erttnitt - stem of crime n 
accusation, charge + -ate#.] iratts. To clear 
from an imputation ; to shift an imputation from 
(a person) upon (another) ; in quot. red. 

x66x Marvell Corr. xxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 71, I had 
rather, .undergoe any blame then to. .exenminate my sclfc 
upon any one of you. 1796 Coleridge Watchman 92 To 
excriminate themselves in the opinion of the public. 

Excrnci&ble (ekskn?JUb’l), a. [ad. L. ex- 
cructabilis , f. excrucidre \ see Excruciate v. and 
-able.]. Capable of being tormented ; liable, sub- 
ject to, or deserving of torture. 

X731-6 Bailey (folio), Excruciable, worthy to be tormented. 
X83X Hogg in Bladcw. Mag. XXIX. 916 The greedy heart 
On which the gnawing worm of avarice Preyed .. straining 
every sense To that excruciable and yearning core, 
t Ezoru'oiamaut. Obs. rare- 1 , [as if ad. 
L. *excruciament-um , f. excmcidre: see Excru- 
ciate v] = Excruciation. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 65 To this wild of sorrpwes 
and excruciament she was confined, either to be held r flat 
thornback, or sharp pricking dog-fish, etc. 

t Exomrci&te, ppl- a* Obs. [ad. L. excrticidt - 
us, pa. pple. of excrucidre v see next.] a. » Ex- 
cruciated ppl : a. 11 b. « Excruciating ppl. a. 

a 16x3 Beaumont & Fletcher (W.), Would she sit thus 
then excruciate ? # 1615 Chapman Odyss . vn. 398 My heart, 
long time excruciate, Amongst the leaves I rested all that 
night. X773 J. Ross f ratricide (MS.) 11. 620 Excruciate 
pains Sei* cfon our Father's frame. 

Excruciate (ckskn/jVit), v. Also 7 6 xoru- 
oiat, -tiate. [f. L. excrticidt - ppl. stem of ex- 
crucidre, f. ex- intensive (see Ex- prefj 2 ) + cruci- 
dre to torment, f. cruc-em cross.] 

1. f a. lit. To subject to torture, put on the rack , 
etc. ; fig. to ' rack * (one s brains) (obs.). b. transf. 
To cause intense pain to, torment acutely (a per- 
son’s senses). Often hyperbolical. 

1570 Levins Manip. 41 To Excruciate, excmciare. X393 
Nashk Christs T. (1613) 154 They.. by pining and excru- 
ciating their bodie», Hue in nell here on earth, to auoid the 
hell neuer ending. 1593 — Four Lett. Cottfut. 56 You 
shall not excruciate your braine to be conceited and haue 
no wit. x6*3 Cockeram hi, Fetillus. .invented a brazen 
Bull.. made redhot to torment and excruciate malefactors. 
X717 Bullock Worn, a Riddle i. i, May convulsions seize and 
excruciate my optick nerves. 1830 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. iv. (1863) The bassoon, on which George Evans was 
wont, .to excruciate the ears of the whole congregation. 

2. fig. To torture mentally, inflict extreme mental 
anguish upon. 

1386 Marlowe 1st Pi. Tamburl, t. i, This . . doth excru- 
ciate The very substance of my vexed soul x6zi Markham 
Cotin tr. Content. 1. xi. (1668)61 He must, .neither vex nor 
excruciate himself with losses or mischances, x 635-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 617/a He neither blunts his 
mind, nor excrutiats it with cares. 1738 Johnson Idler 
No. 47 F 17 If a customer talks longer than he is willing to 
hear, he will complain that he has been excruciated with 
unmeaning verbosity. 1879 Froude Caesar xxvi. 445 He 
described himself as excruciated with anxiety. 

absol. 165s Charleton Ephes. 4- Cimm. Matrons 11. (1668) 
44 Their joys are infested with such calamities, that they 
excruciate. 

Hence Bxorn'oiatod ppl. a., tormented, tortured. 

179* Minstrel (1793) I, 80 Oh my excruciated heart l 

Excruciating (ekskn? Ji^tig), ppl . a. [f. 
prec. + -ING *] That excruciates or causes ex- 
treme pain or anguish, whether bodily or mental ; 
tormenting, torturing, agonizing. Const, to. 

1664 H. More Myst. /nig. xx. 75 The excruoiating fear 
of a worse then Pagan Purgatory. 1770 Goldsm. Lift 
Bolingbrokt Wks. (Globe) 467/9 A cancer In his cheek, by 
which excruciating disease he died. 8791 Boswell John, 
son an. 1756(1831) I. 999 That most difficult and excruciating 
question, the Origin of Evil. 1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. vL 179 
Exempting deaths ; especially empalement or crucifixion. 
18*0 Tyndall Glae. t. xxiil i6x The biting of th* hydro- 
carbons was excruciating to the eyes, 
b. hyperbolical ty, In humorous use. 

1819 Campbell Spec. Brit , Poets IIL 3 He [Drayton] is 
a less excruciating hunter of conceits (than Cowley]. sl*4 
W. Irving T. Trav . I. 348 Blunders in sense ana sounds 
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that were excruciating to an author*!* ears. . *«5 Mm 
Br addon Only a Clods, 6 If there's one thing in the world 
that's more excruciating than another, it’s that fellow's 
cheerfulness. *•76 M. Davies U north. JLotui, 26 An excru- 
ciating chorus having been performed. 

Eiomo l ftt lng ly (ekskr/i*JVti!)U), adv. (f. 
prec- + -ly 2.] To an excruciating degree ; 111 
an extremely painful manner. Often hyptrbolically 
in humorous use. 

1S08 Ann* Reg. 1806, 678 His sarcasm was. .excruciatingly 
severe. !** Dickens Nick. Nick, xxxiv, Why is she so 
excruciatingly beautifal? sSSi Bum stead yen. Die. 11879) 
18a Emissions, .which arc excruciatingly painful. 1865 Miss 
Bradoon Sir Jasper xxxiii, A negro melody of an excru- 
ciatingly lively character. 

Excruciation. (ekskr/^si^Jan). [ad. L. ex- 
:rucidtidn-em, n. of action f. excrucidre : see Ex- 
[-BUciATK v.] The action of causing or the state 
of suffering extreme pain ; an instance of this. 

1618 T. Gainsford Hist. P. Warbeck in Select , Harl. 
Misc. (1793) 61 After she had lived a while in. .excruciation 
t>oth of soul and body. 16*7-77 Fkltham Resolves n. Ivii. (T. ), 
The thwarting*, and the excruciations of life. s<^6 Gaulk 
Cases Consc, 191 Can his excruciation be a sufficient cause 
Tor our execution? 1865 G- Meredith Diana 11 . i. 5 The 
loom of men to excruciation in endlessness. 

Excruoiator (ekskrtf*Jt,rit;>i). rave. [ad. L. 
ixcrucidtor, agent-n. f. excrucidre to Kxouuciatk.] 
One who excruciates ; a tormentor. 

1864 Realm so Apr. 8 Signor Sivori . . turned round upon 
m excruciators, and stamped most furiously. 
Excrustation (ekskrtfst^Jan), rare. [ad. 
ticd.L. excrustdtidn-em f. excrustdre , f. ex- (see Ex- 
brefX) + crust a Ckuwt, covering.] The stripping a 
iook of its covering of precious metal. 

1804 Maitland Dark Ages Ess. xiii. 218 Charity and 
ncca, as well as cupidity were likely to produce what was 
then termed excruciation, and to risk . . the destruction of 
the manuscript. (Maitland refers in footnote to Vit. Aid - 
helmi , Die uno xh textus Evangeliorum. ,et auro nudata et 
cxcrustata sunt.) 

ExCUbant (c’kskiwb&nt) , a. rare {pedantic). 
[ad. L. excubant-em, pr. pple. of excubare to lie on 
guard, f. ex- out + cubdre to lie down.] Keeping 
watch. 


1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xviii. 186 The enemy 
may te still cxcubant ; and wc had better not disperse till 
daylight. 

t Excuba'tion. Obs.-° [ad. L. cxcubdtidn-cm, 
n. of action f. excubdne : see prec.] The action 
of watching or of keeping guard. 

1613 in Cockeram; 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

+ Excubitor. Obs. rare ~ l . [a. L. excubit or 
watchman, agent-n. f. excubdre : see Excubant a.] 
A watchman, sentinel. 

1775 G. White in Phil. Trans. LXV. 261 The swallow, .is 
the excubitor to the house-martins . . announcing the ap- 
proach of birds of prey. 

E # xcudate, v. rare, [badly f. L. excud-bc (see 
next) + -ate 3 .] trans. ■- next. 

*831 Frasers Mag. III. 748 The world would have need 
of consolation, should a single sentence excudatcd iu such 
a smiddy peradventure escape record. 

t ExoU'de, v. Obs~ 0 [ad. L. excud-fre, f. ex- 
out + cudtre to strike, beat.] trans. 4 To beat or 
strike out ; to find out with study ’ (Blount Gtos- 


sogr. 1674). 

t Exculcate, v. 


1775 in Ash. 

Obsr 0 [f. L. exculedt- ppl. 
stem of exc uled- re , f. ex- (see Ex - pref + ealed-re : 
see Calc ate.] trans. To tread or trample out. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr, 1711-61 in Bailey. 

Hence Bxouloation, the action of treading out. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio) ; 1775 in Ash. 

Encculp, var. of Exsculp v. Obs, 

Exoulpable (eksktrlpab’l), a, rare, [f. Ex- 
culp-ate v , + -able.] Capable of being excul- 
pated or freed from blame or accusation. 

1646 Buck Rich. U T \ 111. Contents, How the Sonnes of 
King Edward came by their deaths : King Richard Excul- 
pable thereof. Hence 18*7 in Todd ; and iu mod. Diets. 

Exculpate (ckslwlpA),///. a. [f. next : see 
-atb *.] Declared guiltless ; free from blame. 

1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 227 These spirits stood excul- 
pate. 1830 W. Phillips Aft. Sinai tv. 163 Casting on his 
peers The burden of their mutual sin, Himself exculpate. 


,1 


ExOttlpatft (e*k$k#lp*it, eksktrlpiH), v. 

Ex- prefd + L. culp-a blame 4- -ate 3 . Cf. 
scolpart , med.L. *exculpdre implied in ex culpdtio 
(Du Cange).] 

1 . trans. To free from blame ; to declare free 
from guilt ; to clear/*?//* an accusation or blame. 

' 1696-81 [see i bl 17*1 in Bailey. 1758-9 Lowth Life 
Wykekam v. 156 Men who hod been, .punished in the par- 
liament of 1370, and who had gotten themselves exculpated 
in the succeeding parliament 1841 James Brigand xx, She 
exculpates me from blame In this matter, xftfo Grote 
Greece n. Ixii. The latter stood exculpated on both charges. 

re/J. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (J.\ A good child will not 
seek to exculpate herself at the expence of the most revered 
characters* 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1863) uo*From 
this charge of inconsistency I shall best exculpate myself 
by the full statement of the third system. 1863 Mas. Oli- 
pmant Salem Ch* iv. 63 Poor Vincent made a nasty effort 
to exculpate himself from the soft impeachment 
+ b. intr. for reft. Obs . rare. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr,, Exculpate, to clear ones self of 


a fault. 1780 Burkk Carr. (1844) II. 315 To l* over earnest 
, in endeavours to exculpate, previous to accusation, would 
, imply (etc.). 1783 — Rip. .Affairs India Wk*. XI. 326 

Doubts whether tne refusal to exculpate by oath can be 
used, .to infer any presumption of guilt. 

2 . Of things: fa. To serve as an excuse for; 

1 to justify. Obs. rare, b. To furnish ground for 
exculpating. Const, from. 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) *. v., Good meaning will never 
1 exculpate blind and Superxtitiou9 Devotion. 1781 Burkk 
1 Rfp> Affairs India Wks XI. 13a Evidence, which may 
tend to criminate, or exculpate, tvery person. 1875 Farrar 
Seekers 1. vi. 83 The tenor of his life has sufficient weight to 
exculpate him from an unsupported accusation. 

I Exculpation (ekaktrip^Jcm). [f. prec. vb. : 

1 see -ATION.] The action of exculpating or clear- 
! ing from blatne, or from an allcgea crime ; an in- 
j stance of this ; a ground or means of exculpating; 

I an excuse or a vindication. 

a 1713 Burnio Own Time an. 1684 (R.l In Scotland the 
| law allows of an exculpation, by which tne prisoner is suf- 
fered before his trial to prove tne thing to be impossible, j 
| 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 11779)!. xviii. 159 She maintained 1 
a sort of ceremonious distance, which she thought requisite 
1 for her own exculpation. 173a J. Loutiiian Fonn tf Pro - 
| icss icd, 2) 100 To bear . . Witnessing . . anent the said Com- 
plainer’s Innocence and Exculpation of the Crime libelled 
, against him. 1788 Reid Act. Pounrs iv. vi. 619 The mad- 
j ness of a short fit of passion . . is incapable of proof ; and 
, therefore is not admitted in human tribunals as an exculpa- 
tion, i8r8 Scott F. M. Perth xxx, Ramorny did not 
attempt an exculpation. 1873 Symondr Grk. Poets viii. 338 
Without seeking to offer any exculpation for what offends 
us iu the moral sensibilities of the Greeks. 

b. Letters of exculpation (in Sc. Law ) : a war- 
rant issued to a defender in a criminal prosecution 
for citing witnesses in his defence. 

1773 Krskine Instii. Law Scott. (1838) iv. v. U33 Letters 
of exculpation are granted of course, at the suit of a defender 
in a criminal trial, for citing witnesses etc. 1861 in W. 
Bell Diet. Law Scott. 3 54 Is. 

Exculpative (cksktflpStiv), a. rare-', [f. 
Kxcclpatk v . : sec -ativk.] Intended to excul- 
pate. 

1827 Bentham Ration. Evid, Wks. (1843) VI. 155 In 
England, scarcely any crime is so common as that of excul- 
1 pative peijwy- j 

Exculpatory (ekskrH paUii), a. [f. as prec. ! 
j + -ORY.J Of statements, evidence, etc. : Adapted 
j or intended to clear from blame or a charge of 
j guilt ; apologetic, vindicatory. Const, of. 
j 1770-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 58 He wrote an 
I exculpatory letter to the Duke. 1837 Carlyi.k Fr. Rev. 

III. iv. vd, Witnesses exculpatory, inculpatory. 1846 
1 GroteG/vay t. iii. (1862) I. 67 Two exculpatory pleas. 1848 
Blackw. Mag. LXI 11 . 594 The statement .. is not, liow- 
1 ever, altogether so exculpatory of the French. 

I EXCUT (cks,kp j), v. rare . Also 7 exourre. 
j [ad. L. txcur-rfrc , f. ex- out + cur r Are to run.] 

+ 1 . intr. To go out of or beyond the ordinary 
I or proper course or path ; to digress ; to go to an 
extreme. Obs. 

| 1636 M. Casaubon Enthus . iii. 80 Beyond which not to , 

cxcurre. is my chiefest care. 1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud J 
! Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 85 Thus far.. this heat for the | 
concerns of science hath caused me to cxcur. 167a G. Har- 
vfy Aforb. Angl. (ed. 2) 47 His Disease was.. an Asthma, ! 
oft cxcurring to an Orthopnoca. 

2 . U. S. (See quot.) 

c 1830 Nat. F.ncycl. I. 619 [Americanisms :] Ex cur x used 
as a verb in the sense of to take an excursion. 

tExeuiiate, V. Obs.-° [f. L. excuridt- ppl. 
stem of excuridre to eject from the curia, f. ex- out 
j + curia the senate -house.] 1 To throw out of the 
Court’ (Hlount Glossogr. 1656-81). 

Hence Bxcurl&’tlon. 

1691-173* Coles, Excuriate. 1658 Phillips, Excuriation. 

Excu rrency, rare-', [f. L. excurrcnt-em : 
see next and -kncy.] A digression. 

1630 B. Discollimininm 14 , 1 snail make bold lo speak a 
word to them all, though I make a little excurrency. , 

Exourrent (cksku r^nt), a. fad. L. ex currcut- 
em } pr. pple. of cxcur rfre \ see Excuk.] | 

I 1 . That runs out or forth. Of arterial blood : 
That flows from the heart. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xxxii. (1828) III. 293 The ex- 
current (or arterial) stream took its course along the inner 
margin. Ibid, xxxix. IV. 93 In the excurrcnt part of its 
course. 1887 W, J. Sollas in EncycL Brit. XXII. 413/1 
s. v. Sponges, The insoluble residue, .is carried out through 
the oscule by the excurrent water. 

I + 2 . Passing beyond bounds or limits ; overflow- 
I ing, superabundant (in quot. fig.). Obs. rare-'. 

I 1603 Timmk Quersit. 1. iv. 12 Restraining a matter ex- 
current, within Dondes and limits. 

3 . Admitting of or affording an exit. 

1 1854 Woodward Mollusca <1850)277 Fig. 185.. showing 

the relative extent of the liver and ovarium. excurrcnt 
orifice. 1887 W. J. Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 414/2 s.v. 
Sponges , In higher forms of sponges the chambers cease to 
open abruptly into the excurrent canals. 

4 . Bot . &. (See qnot 1835.) b. Projecting be- 
yond the tip or margin, as when the midnb of 
a leaf is continued beyond the apex. 

a 1815 Bindley Intrid. Bot. (1848) II. 36a Excurrent ; 

In which the axis remains always in the centre, all the other 
parts being regularly disposed round it; as the stem of 
ables. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. f 3. 49. 


b. *847 in Craig. 1870 Hookkk .Stud. Fiovn 375 Horned 
Pond- weed. .Stamen t .. connective excurrcnt. 188s Gant* 
Chron . XVIII. 70 Excurrent at the apex. 

+ Exoirrfld, sb. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. excurs us \ 
see Excdhhuh.] An outrush, raid, hostile sally. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald* /ret, in Holinsked U. 15/1, 1 am 
to require thee that thou doo retire and withdraw thexe 
excurse* of *trunger*. 

Exourte (ek*ki>\is), v. Tf. L. excurs - ppl. 
stein of ca currAre : sec Ext’iB.j 

1 . intr. To run off, wander, digress. Chiefly fig. 

1748 Kichardbon Clarissa (1811) 111 . x. 71 How I ex- 

curse t Yet thou u*ed*t to nay, thou liked*! my excursion*. 
1887 Sat. Rtt>. 17 Sept. 403 The text cxcurneii In Mr. 
Carroll’s usual Ktylc about babies and cuke*. 1891 Miss 
I low ik Ctrl in A asp. *39 At first I excutsud in various 
directions thinking to light upon a track. 

2 . To make, or go upon, an excursion. 

1775 S feme’s Sent. youm. Contd., Tilt 0/ Arms 177 Who 
can uisputo a Parisian’s word, who never ha* excurted 
Injyond the gates? i8ao Knox & Dbb Corr, II. 440, I .. 
am to excursc ten miles, on the Dover road. 1841 Car. 
Fox Mem. Old friends 7 Aug., When the Franklins., 
were excursing in Itelund, they went through some diffi- 
cult puss. 

3 . trans . * To journey or pat»s through ’ (Web 
ster i86a). 

a 1S59 Hallam is cited by Worn ihiik (i860). 

Exonnion (eksk£>-jJon . [ad. L. excursion cm, 
n. of action f. ex curt Arc to run out : see Excuk. 
Cf. F. excursion.] 

f 1 . The action of running out ; escape fiom 
confinement ; * progression beyond fixed limits * 
(J.) ; running to extremes; an instance thereof. 

1379 Twyne Phisicke agd. Fortune 11. Ep. Ded. 153 b. 
What roaring of tlooddcs, what excursion of riuenu 1654 
H. I/EkTRANGE (2 ha*. /. (16^51 4 Nor ix it any excursion 
lieyond the precincts of verity to aay, that letc.J. 1709 
Shki.vockl Artillery iv. a66 These round boards — prevent 
the Excursion of the least Atom of the Moving Power, .till 
the Projectile is departed. 173a Kay Dissol. World 1. iii. 
(ed. 4) 44 Stop and inhibit their (the wlnd*J excursion*. 
*733 Arbutwnot Ess. Air iv. 87 Those great Excursions of 
tfieScason.s into the Extreme* of Cold and Heat. 

b. transf. The fact or state of * running out ’ or 
projecting in any direction {rare). Hence for- 
merly f concr. : Something that runs out or projects ; 
an extension, projecting addition (of a building) ; 
an offshoot, branch, projection (of land, moun- 
tains, etc.). 

i6ss 6s Hi.yi.in Cosmogr. 1. (168a) 33 Of this large Moun- 
tain most of the Hills, are but the excursion*. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. vi. vi. § 18 Count rcy Churches . . wherein such 
excursions of building a* present themselves beyond the old 
fabrick. .were since erected. as68a Sir T. Browne Traits 


101 An excursion of land shooting out directly. 183s Sir 
W. Hamilton Discuss. App. i. 620 Quantity is marked by 
the relative length of a terminal line within, or its indefinite 
excursion before, the limit of comparison. 

Jig . a x6a6 Bacon War Spain in Harl. Misc . (Malh.) IV. 
133 The ravishing whereof was a mere excursion of the first 
wrong, and a superinjustice. 

1 2 . fig. Aii outburst (of feeling) ; a sally (of 
wit) ; an overstepping ol the bounds of propriety 
or custom, a freak; vagary, escapade. Obs. 

166a H. More Philos. Writ . Pref. Gen. (171a) aa Which 
was no inconsiderate excursion of a juvenile fervour in him, 
but a permanent faithfulness .. of Spirit. 1680 Burnri 
Rochester (1692) 124, I have not enlarged on all the Excur- 
sions of his wit. f 1701 Swift Contests Nobles Com. Wks. 
1755 11 . 1. 21 Alcibudes, having been formerly noted for the 
like frolicks and excursions, was immediately accused of 
this. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 34 P4 , 1 think your Raillery 
has made too great an Excursion, in attacking several Per- 
sons of the Intis of Court. 17*9 Dk Foe t rusoe (1840) I. i. 

1 5 This indeed was. .an excursion of his spirits. 1785 Cow - 
fkr Time. *28 His wild excursions, window-breaking feats 
• .are made their favourite themes. 1793 Burkk Cond. Mi- 
nority Wks. *842 1 . 612 His friends saw no security, .after 
this excursion of his, but in the re-union of the party. 

1 3 . Mil. An issuing forth against an enemy ; 
a sally, sortie, raid. Obs . 

1577-87 Holinshld Chron. 1 . 43/2 Trenches that you have 
made for your oune defense, to keepe off their excursions. 
1603 Knolleb Hist. Turks (1621) 1230 The Turks.. were 
determined yet to make a great excursion for the spoiling 
of the countrey. 1665 Manley Grotiui Law C. Warres 637 
Placing Forts and Guards along the River, to. .repress any 
Excursions from Fort Andrew. *701 Land. Gat. No. 
3756/13 The Germans make Excursions beyond the Adda 
. .to fetch in Forage. 

4 , A journey, expedition, or ramble from one’s 
home, or from any place with the intention of 
returning to it. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 42 Many little Excursions that 
I made, .in these parts. 1743 Berkeley Let. 29 Oct Wks. 
1 V. 289 My health . . suffers me to make no excursions farther 
than a mile or two. a 1788 N . C01 ton Fire-side iv. Giving her 
vain excursions o’er, The disappointed bird [Noah's aovel 
once more Explor'd the sacred bark. *816 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sc, $ Art II. 159 The longest aeronautic excursion 
ever taken was by Blanchard. 18*3 J. D. Hunter Cap- 
tivity N. Amer. 134, 1 started.. on a hunting and trading 
excursion. s86e Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 47, 1 made a long 
excursion up the glacier. 

b . Jig . 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sa. xiv. 8 1 The excursions of our rov- 
ing phancies which cannot be kept to a close attendance. 
170A Swift T, Tub Author's ApoL, It is the frequent error 
or those men. .to make Excursions beyond their talent and 
their office. 1764 Reid Inquiry vit stt Many authors have 
made excursions into this vast territory, s888 Bryce A mer. 
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Commw. 1 , il 21 The only excursion into the historical 
domain which 1 shall have to a*k the reader to make. 

o. tramf in Physics, etc. : One of the individual 
movements executed by any body or particle in 
oscillating or alternating motion; the distance 
traversed in such a movement. 

>799 Young in Phil, Trans. XC. 136 In the middle of the 
chord, the excursions on each side the axis are always equal 

1878 Hu\Ltv Physiogr . 171 The particles themselves per- 
form very small excursions, merely vibrating up and down. 

1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 1 6 The excursions of the 
plunger rod vary with the amplitude of the several vibra- 
tions made by the diaphragm to which it is attached. 

5. spec. A journey or 4 trip * undertaken for the 
sake of pleasure or health. In recent use often : 
A pleasure-trip taken by a number of persons; 
occas. short for excursion-party or excursion train . 

*779 Cowpkr Lett. July Wks. (1876) 38 It was an excur- 
sion of pleasure to go to see Ramsgate. 1831 G. Downes 
Lett . Cent. Countries |. *97 We had yesterday a delightful 
excursion on the lake. 

6. Deviation from a definite path or course, 
a. in physical sense. Now only Astron . 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1307 The defect of the 
Moone and her occultation, be as it were the excursions, 
deviations out of course. *717 Swift Desire <y Possess . 
Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 83 He strove to pick up all he found, And 
by Excursions lost his Ground. 173a Rav Dissol. World 111. 
v. (ed. 4) 374 The Excursions of these last [the Comets] do 
argue it more than possible that, .the Sun. .may quite lose 
his light. 1833 Hkksomkl Astron, ix. 288 The excursions 
of the earth on either side of the ellipse, are so very small 
as to be hardly appreciable. 

+ b. A deviation from custom , rule, or pro- 
priety. Cf. a. Ohs. 

t6ts Crook* Body 0/ Man 209 Monsters Aristotle calleth 
Excursions and Digressions of Nature. 18*7-77 Feltham 
Resolves 38 A Watch, to observe thy fails, ana thy excur- 
sions. a 1636 Bp. Hall Life Rem Wks. (1660) 11 Finding 
that, .somewhat out of my way, not without a secret blame 
of my self for so much excursion, I fairly gave up that task. 
<*1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 109 On cvVy 
Sense he kept strict jealous Eyes, Ready the least Excur- 
sion to chastise. 1769 Sir J, Reynolds Disc . ii. (1884) 18 A 
Student, .is always apt. .to mistake the most trifling excur- 
sions for discoveries of moment. 

+ o. A deviation from the direct course in argu- 
ment or discourse ; 4 ramble from a subject * ( J.) ; 
a digression. Ohs . 

1574 Wmitgikt Def. Ansiu. ii. Wks. 1851 I. 208 It Is an 
argument that you lack good matter, when you make such 
excursions from the purpose. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div . 
359 Pardon this long excursion on this subject. 1684 Earl 
R oscow. Ess. Transl. Perse 215 Excursions arc inexpiably 
bad. And ’tis much safer to leave out, then add. c 27*0 W. 
Gibson Farriers Dispens. vii. (1734) 167 We shall take the 
liberty of a short Excursion, to put this matter yet into a 
better light. 18*3 Lamb Flia Ser. 1. xi. (1865) 89 You 
cannot make excursions with him . . for he sets you right 
(in conversation]. 

7 . atlrih, (sense 5), as in excursion- train, a 
train intended to convey persons making a pleasure 
excursion, usually at reduced fares ; also excursion - 
agent, -fare, - party , - ticket . 

1890 Thackeray in Scribn . Mag . 1 . 688/2, I should like to 
come.. by the Excursion train. 1866 R. M. Ballantynb 
Shift. Winds xxiv, It chanced to be an excursion day, and 
several . . were besieging the ticket- windows. 1870 Dickens 
F. Drood ii, Tope, Chief Verger and Showman, was accus- 
tomed to be high with excursion parties. iM F. S. Wil- 
liams Midi. Raiiw. 626 The exceptional colours [tickets] 
are for excursion trains. 

Hence Sxoirralon v., intr. to make or go on 
an excursion. XSxcuraional a., of or pertaining 
to an excursion. Sxon raionary a., of the nature 
of an excursion ; of a person, going on an excur- 
sion. Bxotrraloner « Excursionist. Sx- 
ctrnrtonigm, the custom or practice of making 
or organizing excursions. 

179a Mao. D*Arblay Diary Tan. V. 283 Yott have been ex- 
cursioning and travelling alf the world o'er since I saw you 
last. i8a S Lamb in Talfourd Life Of Lett. xv. 142 Yesterday 
I excursioncd twenty miles. 1885 Daily News 6 Oct. 5 The 
members of the Church Congress are not much given to ex- 
cursioning. 1848 Dickens Let . 22 July, Pray let me divide 
the little excursional excesses of the journey among the 
gentlemen. *769 Garrick' s Fag ary 53, 1 conclude . . my 
excursionary Trip from London to Stratford. 1858 Maynk 
Reid in Chamb. Jml. IX. 77 Was it . . the excursionary 
belles from Saratoga, .who came to visit us? 1786 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary III, 111 The Royal excursioners did not 
return till between six and seven o'clock. 1886 Goldw. 
Smith in Macm . Mag. Oct. 406 Excursionism, which began 
with the Exhibition of 1851, has now assumed immense pro- 
!>ortions. 

Exonrsioniftt (ekaki/jjonist). [f. prec. + -I8T.] 

1 . One who goes upon a (pleasure) excursion ; 
one who travels by an excursion-train. 

1830 Lamb Lett. xvtl. 264 The excursionists reached home 
- . a little after four. 1892 W. Collins Rambles beyond 
Raiiw. lx. (1852) 183 A company of excursionists from a 
remote inland district of the county. 1861 Times to July, 
A large party of excursionists left Crewe for Trentham-parfc. 

2 . colloq. One whose business it is to arrange 
means for travelling on pleasure excursions; an 
excursion-agent. 

Excursionist (eksktVjjhnaiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -»*•] 

1. tranx To make excursions to or about (a dis* 
trict, etc.), rate . 


18*7 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 5*3 Fixing your head-quarters 
In .. Inverleithen, and excursioniring the whole country- 
side. 1861 Sat . Rev . XII. 489/1 This perverse system of 
excursioniring a building. 

2 . intr . To make, or go on, an excursion or 
excursions. 

*866 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug 5 Most of the British Asso- 
ciation people went out excursioniring on Saturday. s88i 
Miss Braddon Asph. III. 220 Edgar and Daphne had ex- 
cursionised a little upon the nearest hillsides. 

Hence Ezou'rtioni sing vbl, sb . 

1881 Miss Braddon Asph. xxix. 328 There was more ex- 
cursionising next day. 

Excurtiire (ekskHusiv), a . [f. L. excurs - ppl. 
stem of excurrtre (see Excur) + -nr* ; very com- 
mon in 1 8th c.] 

1 . a. Of the nature of an excursion ; consisting 
of excursions or sallies ( obs . in literal sense), b. 
Of reading, etc. ; Desultory ; varied in direction. 

1873 Ray Jonm, Low C ., Montpellier 463 From Mont- 
pellier we made an excursive voyage into Provence. 1749 
Pmuer Pros . Numbers 54 Excursive Flights . . natural to 
those who have dealt much in Verse. 1799 S. Turner 
Anglo-Sax. I. iv. viii They made excursive ravages 
over the adjacent country. 1826 Kiruy & Sr. Entomol, 
xxiii. (1828) 1 1 . 352 Then resumes Its gay excursive flights. 
2836 W. Irving Asfotia II. 60 We are wandering, .into ex- 
cursive speculations. 2848 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 1. 
(1850), Johnson's excursive reading. 

2 . a. That makes excursions or sallies in various 
directions ; capable of, or addicted to, varied 
flights; having a wide range of pursuits or in- 
terests. b. Apt to diverge from a definite course ; 
prone to stray, erratic ; digressive. 

2744 Thomson Spring 953 Your eye excursive roams. 
2774 Warton Hist. Eny. Poetry lxiii. (1840) HI. 425 The 
first [book of Hall’s Satires] is miscellaneous and excursive. 
1779-82 Johnson L. P„ Pope Wks. IV. 103 An intelligence 
perpetually on the wing, excursive, vigorous, and diligent. 
2820 Kirby & Sp. Entomol . xxxv. (1828) III. 614 The order 
to which the excursive butterfly belongs is the Lepidoptera. 
28*3 Ru rrKR Fonthill 81 That brilliant and excursive genius 
which created the design. 28*5 Scott Betrothed Introd., 
Keeping in the straight road his excursive black cattle. 
1838-9 Dallam Hist. Lit. III. iii. 111. t 227. 110 Bacon was 
sometimes too excursive to sift particulars. 2868 Helps 
Rt aimak ix. (1876) 256 Do keep to the point, my excursive 
friends. 

Excursively (ekakiJusivli), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-ly 2 .] In an excursive or rambling manner; 
erratically, desultorily, digressively. 

2792 Boswell fohnson an 1728, The flesh of animals who 
feed excursively is allowed to have a higher flavour than 
that of those who are cooped up. 2842 Hor. Smith Moneyed 
Man III. vii. 193 How excursively nave I speculated on a 
lady's glove. 1871 Arnold Lcct. Mod. Hist. i. (1878) 98 
He must now break forth excursively to the right and 
left. 

Excursiveness (ckskirjsivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NK88.J The quality of being excursive ; a ten- 
dency to depart from the beaten track, or from 
any fixed course ; digressivencss ; capacity for 
mental 4 flights’ in varied directions. 

*754 Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. xxxiv. 251 An ex* 
cursivenew of imagination. a 2859 De Quincey Conversa- 
tion Wks. XIV. 177 The natural excursiveness of colloquial 
intercourse, .is one of its advantages. 1866 Whipple Char. 

Charac. Men 222 The very process which gave depth 
and excursiveness to his mental vision. 

t Excu'rsory. Obs. rare - A . [f. L. excurs - 
ppl. stem of excurrfre (see Excur) + -ory.] A 
rambling speech. 

. *590 Greenwood Answ. Def. Read Prayers 12 To this 
ignorant excursorie I answered, that all false . . worship . . 
was Idolatrye. 

Excursus (ekskiriszfo). Pi. excursus, after 
Lat. ; now usually excursuses, [a. L. excursus , 
n. of action f. excurrPre lit 4 to run out ’ : sec 
Excur and cf. Excursion.} 

1 . The Lat. word is used by editors of the classics 
to signify : A detailed discussion (usually in the 
form of on appendix at the end of the book, or of 
a division of it) of some point which it is desired 
to treat more fully than can be done in a note. 
Hence occas. applied to a similar appendix in 
other works. 

1893 Ann. Rev. I. 527/2 This subject is considered in the 
first excursus of the 8th book (in Heyne’s HomerL Ibid. 53^2 
Of those excursus which relate to the historical illustration 
of the poet. 2838 Sat. Rev. V. 536/1 The volume is closed 
by two carefully-written excursus, 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 30 They.. should be read as excursuses to accom- 
pany his text 1878 W. H. Simcox in Academy 594/3 He 
adds . . a series of excursuses on the leading ideas of the 
Epistle. 

2 . A digression in which some incidental point 
is discussed at length. 

1845 Athemeum 11 Jan. 48 We shall quite bewilder, .our 
readers by this excursus. 1876 M. Davies Unortk. Land. 
384 He concluded a most interesting excursus by dwelling 
on the prospects of Church extension. i88« A W. Ward 
Dickens vl 160 The excellent description of a winter journey 
. - with an excursus on inns in general. 

Xxeurvation (ekgktuv/i jbn). [t Ex- prep 
+ Cubvation.J A bending or curving outward*. 
1877 Erichsen Snrg. (ed. 7) 299 When excurvatlon has 
taken place, there has been loss of substance. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Spinal excurvation , posterior curvature of the 
spine. 


Exeurved (ckskihivd), ppl. a. [f. Ex- /ref A 
+ Curved.] Curved outwards (as the* antennae 
of certain insects). 

1884 In Syd. Sec. Lex , 

Exctrsabi'lity. rare. If. next : see -bilUx, 
-1TY.] — EXOUSABLENBSB. W 

a 2722 Ken Lett . Wks. (1838) <t Allowing all decree* of 
excusability to those who are ofa different persuasion. 

Excusable (ekikJ* 7 z&bU a. Also 5 ex- 
cusabil, 6-7 excuaeable. [a. Fr. excusable , ad. 
L. excusabilis, f. excusare ; see Excuse v.] 

1 * Of a person : Deserving to be excused ; that 
may be excused or acquitted. + Const, of. 

2393 Gower Corf. L 76 If any ipan forswey Through 
hem, they be nought excusable, c 2440 Hylton Scala Per/. 
(W. de W. 1494) 11. xviii, They are somwhat excusable for her 
astate of lyuynge. 1370 Fleming Panopl. Epist . 236 Daily 
. . remembraunce of your goodnesse . . shall pleade me ex- 
cusable of unthancktulnesse. c 2645 Howell Lett- (26*0) 
I. 340 Those are the excuseablest kind (of pagans] who 
adore the sun and moon, with the host of heaven. 2743 H. 
Walpolb Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. lxx. 254, I don't sell you 
my news and therefore should not be excusable to invent. 
2783 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 2849 II. 155 That the said 
Warren Hastings was the less excusable in this. 

2 . Of actions, conduct, etc. : Admitting of excuse 
or palliation. Excusable homicide (see quot. 1 769). 

c 1374 Chaulkr Troylus ill. 981 Som manere lalousye 
Is excusable more ban som. 2460 Caporavk Ckron. 282 
And that her rebellion schuld be more excusabil. 236s T. 
Norton Calvin* s Inst. in. xxii. (1634) 460 Dallying by shifts 
is never excusable. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. 26 
With more excusable reservation may we shrink at their bare 
testimonies. 2709 Addison Tatter No. 122 F 4 The only 
Extravagance of this Kind which appears to me excusable. 
2769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xiv. 182 Excusable homicide 
is of t vs o sorts; either per infortunium , by misadventure ; 
or sc defend end o , upon a principle of self-preservation. 
Ibid. 183 Homicide in self-defence, .is also excusable, rather 
than justifiable, by the English law. 28*3 Lyiton Falk- 
land 29 Emily felt a strong yet excusable curiosity. 

XbtOUMafcleneH (ekski« zab'lnos). [f. prec. 
+ -NE88.J The quality of being excusable ; capa- 
bility of palliation. 

1637 S. W. Schism D is pack' t 75 In their excusableness is 
terminated the controversy in hand. 1684 Sharp Disc. 
Conscience 56 The Innocence or Excuseableness of some 
Mens mistakes. 2754 Edwards Freed. Will iv. iii. Ad. 4) 
292 Our ideas of cxcusableness or faultlessness. 2755 in 
Johnson; whence in mod. Diets. 

Excusably (ekski/ 7 *zaWi), adv . [f. as prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a manner admitting of excuse; so 
as to deserve being excused. 

a 26x9 Donne Btolaparot (1644) 124 Priviled^es and ex- 
emptions from that Law, he may be excusably ignorant of. 
2704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) L 411 He taught, .that no 
Man could excusably live Idle in the World. 28*4 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram, (ed 5) I. 426 His ideas may, very ex- 
cusably, l>e on some subjects incomplete* 2884 Manch. 
Exam. 21 Nov. 6/1 On this matter Lord Northbrook was 
excusably angry. 

Excusal (ekski/ 7 'zal). Now rare. Jf. Ex- 
cuse v. + -al.J The action or fact of excusing ; an 
instance of this. Const, of. 

1384 Peklk Arraignm. Paris iv. iv, I must plead For safe 
excusal of my guiltless thought. x6ao Allured in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 92 Vea, upon the excusal of some, and 
refusal of others [who were bade to the marriage]. 2864 R. 

A. Arnold Cotton Earn. 286 The deficiency caused by the 
excusals on account of poverty. 1888 Whitby Gaz. 5 Oct. 
3/3 The committee hacf met. .to go through the list of ex- 
cusals and irrecoverable*. 

t Exousa’tioa. Obs. Also 5 aphetic Scusa- 
tion. [a. Fr. excusation, ad. L. excusdtidn-em, f. 
excusare : see Excuse.] 

1 . The action of offering an excuse, defence, or 
apology ; also, the condition of being excused, in 
phrase To have in excusation. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 9261 (Gott.) He sal find widvten excu- 
sacions Sexti aide gencracions [from Adam to Christ). 
c 2380 Wycuf Set. Whs. III. 440 Worldliche excusacioun 
shtu not henne assoyne [printed assoyve). 0450 Lonblich 
Grail xxxix. 478, 1 am a synnere In alle thynge . . therfore 
haueth me now in excusaciown. 2596 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 84 Whiche maner of excusacyon may be many 
wayes. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn . 1. iii. $ 6 It [learning] . • 
needs the less disproof or excusation. 1877 Gale Crt . 
Gentiles II. iv. 6 Ligation or Excusation and Accusation. 

2 . The action of setting free, or the state of being 
set free, from a duty, obligation, etc. ; release from 
a duty, etc. 

c 2400 A pot. Loll. 34 Wihout excusacoun, but if. .Crist 
despens wib hem, & excuse hem, or for bed hem. 250* 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) 11. i. 87 Y* we shoTde 
not haue excusacyon not doynge them, a 1340 Covkrdalb 
Let. to Cruunvell Wks. II. 401, I was required, .to deliver 
this writing to your mastership mine own self : notwith- 
standing. .1 must desire favour on your behalf for my ex- 
cusatiou [etc.] 

8. An excuse, a real or alleged ground of ex- 
cuse ; a plea or apology ; » Excuse sb. 2 and 3. 
a. for an offence, etc. 

c ta|? Wyclif Wks. (2880)4x2 Heere ben bre excusacioun* 

. .to excuse prestis synne. m 1430 Knt. de As 7 Vwr( 2868)97 
She wost not what she might do nor sey, for there was none 
cxcusacion in her fotye. 1363 Davidson Answ. Kennedy 
in Wedr. Soc. Mite. 191 Men that had fallin in error wald 
have had aoe juste excusation, that the wring [atc.1 idea 

B. Discolliminium 45, 1 .. shall be allowed the full benefit 
of all the. .excusations, .that I. .can devise. 
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b. for release from a duty, obligation, etc. 
c 1386 Chaucer Part, T, poo No man may been absent for 
certes there auailleth noon Essoyne ne excusacton. c 1440 
Gssta Pam, n, xxxvi (1838) 388 Now i« there none excuaa- 
done on thi side, but thou shalt take me to thyne husbonde. 
Mae Prohor Dyalogt (1863) 41 Y* it be not lefutl to y* by 
no excusacion to tarye fyue da yes. 1363-47 Foxs A. 4 M 
(1396) 981/9 Neither by petition made to the pope, nor yet 
by his lawfull excusation. x66a Gunxino Lent Pott 157 
The 4 Excusations are . . bodily infirmity [etc.]. 
ExeilMtiTa (ekski/Pzitiv), a, rare . [f. Ex- 
cuse v, + -ATIVK. Cf. OF. excusatif, •ive.] Tend- 
ing to excuse. 

tm$ Reader 20 May 571/2 The excusative-ccnaorial style, 
in which there is neither just praise nor honest blame. 
Exourator (ekskiwz* 7 »t6r). Obs, exc. Hist. 
[a. late L. excusdlor, agent-n. f. exc usd re to Ex- 
cuse.] One who makes an excuse, defence, or 
apology ; esp, a person officially authorized to 
present an excuse. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. $43 King Henry., 
despatched him thither [to Rome] for hts excusator. 1759 
Carts Hitt . Rue. III. no The laws do not oblige on ex. 
cusator or defender to give any security. 1873 Dixon Tiw 
Q ueens IV. xxi. viL 164 The Council sent out Carue, .as an 
excusator from the English people. 

Excusatory (ckskiwz&Uri), a. [ad. mcd.L. 
txcusatdri-us, I. late L. excusator : see prec.] 
Tending or intended to excuse ; making or con- 
taining an excuse ; apologetic. 

133$ Bonner Let, in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 175 The matters 
excus&torie to be admitted by his Holiness. 164a Sir E. 
Dering Sp. on Retig , To Rdr., Let those who are in a fault 
ransom themselves with excusatory defences. 1748 
Richardson C/arissa (181 i)V 11. Hx. 234, I hear the fellow s 
voice in a humble, excusatory tone. s8x8 Lamb Last Ess. 
Elia, Pop. Fallacies 482 It would be a good face if it were 
not marked by the small-pox— a compliment which is always 
more admissive than excusatory. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
in. vii. Offering these excusatory words as if they reflected 
great credit on himself. 

Excuse (ekski/ 7 's), sb. Also 5 -6 ©souse, 
aphctic Scuse, q.v. [a. OFr. excuse, fan., f. ex- 
cuse r ; see Excuse v. 

The pronunciation with (s), instead of (2) as in the verb, is 
due to the analogy of pairs of words like use, abuse vbs. and 
sbs .rfdvise and advice, etc., where the sb. wns in OF. niasc., 
and ended in -r.J 

1 . The action of the vb. Excuse. 


a. The action of offering an apology for a 
person, or in cxtenuatiSn of an offence. Const, of 
or possessive case of pers. pron. Now rare exc. in 
phrase in excuse of. Also rarely the action of 
begging off from a duty or obligation. 

c *374 Chaucer A net. 4 Arc. 308 Y? hat 1 to yowc mync 
othes uccde For myn excuse a scorne shall be my medc. 
1460 Capgravk Chron. 227 Scr Robert . . sent him mech 
tresoure, and than he cam to hi* excuse. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 149 For excuse of the saidc socratcs. 1596 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. *531) 76 b. After that folowed dou* 
blenes and excuse of his synne. 1608 Shaks. Per. 11. iii. 96 
Come, gentlemen.. Even tn your armours..! will not have 
excuse. x 6 as Massinger Maid of Hots . 11. i, Letters . . in 
excuse Of these forces sent against her. 1637 Milton Ly - 
cidas x8 Hence with denial vain and coy excuse. 179a 
A need, W. Pitt I. iv. 73 In excuse of their conduct it is said 
[etc.]. 1893 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 951 Henry pleaded 
the scruples of his conscience in excuse of his precipitancy. 
1895 Lytton Ricci 1. i, The old woman gave ine a note of 
excuse. 

b. The action of looking indulgently upon an 
offender or an offence ; consideration, indulgence, 
pardon. 

1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 24/2, I will . . con- 
demn without excuse those that deserve it. 1673 in Etsex 
Papers 1 . 3x8 He begs your Ex*r* Excuse that you doe 
not heare from him by this post. *7*8 Morgan Algiers I, 
Pref. 93, I heartily crave the excuse and pardon of every 
Reader, a iSso Tannahill Poems (1846) 95 , 1 sec my fau’ts 
. . And now I*m come to beg for your excuse. 1814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles in. vii. He pray d excuse for mirth broke short, 
t e. The action of releasing (a person) from an 
obligation ; a dispensation, release. Obs, 

*377 Hanmrr Anc, Reel. Hist. (16x9) 288 Supposing they 
had got their desired excuse, absented themselves. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. t. iii. 114 Fat. I pray go with vs. Firg, Giue 
me excuse good Madame, 1 will obey you in euery thing 
heereafter. 


2 . That which is offered as a reason for being 
excused; sometimes in bad sense, a (mere) pre- 
text, a subterfuge, a. A plea in extenuation of 
an offence; b. A plea for release from a duty, 
obligation, etc. Const, for, + from . 

a c 1500 Mtlusine 960 Yf it might plese you to here my 
lord & husband & his excuse. *379 Gosson Sch . Abuse 
(Arb.) 4a A bad excuse is better, they say, then none at all. 
S330 Shaks. Midi. I/, in. ii. 94s Stay gentle Helena, heare 
my excuse, tSfti Homes Levied h , 11. xxviL *56 Place, .for 
Excuse, by which that which seemed a Crime, is proved to 
be none at all. 1667 Milton P . L , ix. 853 To him she 
hasted. In her face excuse Came Prologue, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew , Lame Excuse, a sorry Shift or Evasion. 
>784 Richardson Grandison III. xxiL 900 Excuses are more 
than tacit confessions. 1781 F. Sheridan Sidney Bylulph 
I. 30$. I am weary of inventing excuses from absenting 
myself. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 70 The excuse was worse 
than the crime. 

Comb, tigs Mrs. Stows Unci* Tom's C, xviii *75 Dinah 
was mistress of the whole art and mystery of excuse-making. 

b. a 1833 Ld. Berners Huon xlvi. 156 None excuse can 
auayle, forit must be thus. 1378 Fleming Panopi. Epist, 


405 A* for excuse, which perad venture you wil make by 
reason of the great showers, I meant to admitt none. *6o6 
Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. iii. 173 Fit’s. Achilles will not to the 
field to morrow. Ag. What’s hit excuse f *738 Johnson 
Idler No, 19 P 8 He. .has only time to taste the soup, makes 
a short excuse to the company [etc.]. 

3 . That which serves to excuse, or which tends 
to extenuate (a fault or offence) ; a cause, reason, 
or ground for excuse ; esp. in phrase without 
excuse. Also, a ground for release from duty. 

1494 in Eng. Gilds 188 Noo man then be absent w*-oute a 
resonable and sufficiaunt excu*e. *533 Frith Answ. More 
Let. 9 Them am I bounde to Ixsleve, and am dampned wyth- 
out© excuse yf I beleve them not. 13 96 Shaks. i Hen, IF, 
v. ii. 17 My Nephcwe* trespass. .hath the excuse of youth. 
163s J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 140 Wondring .. 
why Eromilia would not be scene, for which he l>eleeved 
not her vow an excuse sufficient, a 1894 Tillotsom Serm . 
cciii. (*743) X. 4631 The consideration ofour own impotency 
is no excuse to our sloth and negligence. 1709 Hun kk 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 129 They tell you for an excuse.. that 
they did not think they were so much in debt 1794 Palky 
Evid, lit. iv. (1817) 304 Seeking out some excuse to them- 
selves for not receiving Jesus. 1814 Chalmkks Evid. Chr. 
Revel. Advt. 5 The external testimony of Christianity . . 
leaves infidelity without excuse, 1887 Times 29 Aug. 13/6 
Charged with knocking without lawful excuse at the door. 

4 . At Cards (in the game of Tarocco). 

x8s6 Singer Hist , Cards 239 If a king is played, and you 
have not the queen to form a sequence, you play the fool, 
and this is called an excuse. 

Excuse (ekski/ 7 -z), v. Forms: 3-6 ©sous©(n, 
(4 exousi), 4-5 aaouse, -kuse, -k©ws6, -kewese, 
4- ©xous©. Also aphetic Scuse, q.v. [ME. cs- 
ettsen, excused, ad. OF. escuser, excuscr , ad L. ex- 
ctisdre, f. ex- (sec Ex- pref?) + causa Cause, 
accusation.] 

I. To offer, or serve as, an exculpation for. 

1 . /rafts. To offer an apology for. 

a. To attempt to clear (a person) wholly or 
partially from blame, without denying or justifying 
his imputed action. Chiefly reft. 

a 1SS5 ei ncr. R. 104 Mon schal , . nout wericn [ v.r . escusen] 
him ne siggen, Ich hit dude Jwruh odre. 1340 Ayenb. 7 
Nc he ne may habbe skelc : he him moje cxcusi. 13811 

W\clif a Cor. xii. 19 Je wenen, that we schulen excuse vs 
anentis 30U. a 1430 Ant. de la Tour {MV) (n Whanne God 
asked her whi she had broke his comaundement . . she be- 
ganne to excuse her. 1633 Walton Angler Ep. Ded. 6. I 
should rather excuse myself, then censure others. 1673 
Crownr Country Wit v. 84 My Lord lias been to seek me 
in such a rage, that if you do not excuse me, it will be n 
parting quarrel. *771 Junius Lett. xlix. 257 To excuse 
yourself, you publicly impeach your accomplice. 

b. To seek to extenuate or remove the blame 
of (an acknowledged fault). + Also rarely with 
sentence as obj. 

1303 R. Brunne llandt. Syntte 12357 He [Adaml wulde 
haue excusede hys fame As who scyk, * Gode was to blame *. 
1340 Ayenb. Ct P® blondere defended and excusek . . ke 
xennes of ham pet he wyle ulateri. c 1480 Toumeley Myst. 
77 For shame yit shuld she let. To excuse her veluny by 
me. 1548 Hall Chron. 184 b, The Mayre sent the recorder 
. . to excuse the matter. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. in. i. 92 She 
will well excuse Why at this time the dores are made 
against you. 1660 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1873-5 II. 17, I 
had rather expose mine own defects, .then excuse thereby 
a total l neglect of my duty. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 194 
So spake the Fiend, and witn necessitie . . excus’d his devifish 
deeds. 1731 E. Heywood Betsy Thoughtless I. 216 She . . 
excused having made him wait. 1793 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1833) II. 373 He ir driven to. .excus- 
ing a step, which it is not possible to justify. 1836 Froudk 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 368 It was a strange proceeding, 
to be excused only . .by tne pressure of the times. 

C. absoh 

1590 Shaks. Midi . N . v. i. 363 Neuer excuse; for when 
the plaiers are all dead, there need none to be blamed. 1631 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xix. 97 To accuse, requires lesse Elo- 
quence than to excuse. 

t d. [after L, exensare sc esse , etc.] To excuse 
(a person or thing) to be, etc., to excuse oneself 
that , etc, : to allege by way of excuse or explana- 
tion, that (it is), etc. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampolr Psalter xviii. 7 No man may excuse him 
1 bat he ne is sum tyme stird fra synn to gode '. 1303 Lanul. 
P. PI, C. xxni. 6 Coupest hou nat excuse be . . pow nome 
no more k*n neode pc tauhte? a 133a Ld. Berners Hum 
xcv. 309 The prouost . . excusvnge nym self* that he knew 
nothynge of y* trewes. x6og Bacon Adv . Learn. 1. iii. fi 10 
Excusing himselfe that it was reason to yeeld to him, that 
commaunded thirtie Legions. 1688 Culfeeprr & Cole 
Barthol. Anal. iii. i. 323 The Father excepts the Nerves of 
the Privity manifestly hollow, which nevertheless his Son 
excuses to have been meant of the hollow Ligaments of the 
Privity. 

1 2 . To maintain the innocence of (a person) ; 
to defend from an accusation ( of ) ; to maintain 
the rightness of, seek to justify (an action). Obs . 

c 13x3 Shorrmam so The thef. .escusede Jhesu Cryst. And 
hym gelty gan 3eide. c 133® Will. Palerne 4045 Sene of 
pat sc launder excused hire id-gate. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 
1. 427 She desired no-thlnge ellls But to excusen Eneas. 
1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 322 John Mather askused hymsell 
, ,wt ij men sworyn apon a boke. 1308-34 Tindale Rom. 
H. 15 Their thoughtes accusynge ons another or excus* 
ynge. 153* St, German's Doctor 4 Stud, liv. 148 a, How e 
may the playntyfe there be excused of an untruthe ? *577 
Holinshkd Chrtm. II. 140 To excuse him of the death of 
the archbishop Thomas. 1898 Stillingfl. Serm. it. 66 'I’o 
have excused these two commands ffom a palpable contra- 
diction. 


t b. with complement, or to lx (so and so). Oh. 

>583 Goi.dino Calvin on Dent. xlviL s 8 x Is there not any 
of vs all that can excuse himselfe to bee vnsubject to such 
haughtinexse. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Porrex vii, Can I excuse 
my selfe deuoide of faut. 

8. To obtain exemption or release for ; to allege 
reasons for the exemption of fa person) from a 
duty or obligation. Const, t for, from, in early 
use with that . . . not. 

1340 Ayenb. 33 He him excuseb ket he hit ne may do. 
1389 in Eng. Gifts (1870) 4 Al pc o^cr schul comen to 
]>c placebo and dirige..but jif he may hyin excuse reson- 
abely. 1480 Cai*gkavk Chron, 141 He excused him be the 
werre that he had with Frauus. 1487 Mann. 4 Housed , 
E\p. ^841) 172, I promessed the Kenge I wolde make in ul 
hante a new suhepe. .were fore, I pray $owe hclpc to 
n^kewese me fore my komenge. xmj Shaks. 3 Hen. FI, 
\ . v. 46 Clarence excuse me to the King my Brother. 1697 
Dampifr Foy. (i6y8) 1 . 356 Captain Swan excused himself, 
and said . . he would have nothing to do with it. 171s 
Hfarnk Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 361, I excus'd my- 
self upon at count of my being oblig'd to return speedily to 
Oxford. 1788 Rliu Aristotle's Log. iv. I 5. 96, I am very 
willing to excuse myself from entering upon this great branch 
of l^ogic. 

absol. 1189 Wvclif Luke xiv. 18 Alle bigunnen togidere 
to excuse! 1388 excusen hem]. 

+ b. To beg off from (doing something); to 
decline with apologies. Obs . 

1348 HallCAwn. 204 Willing him.. with all hast to re- 
payre unto hym, which oftentyme* he had excused by 
ttyckencs and debilitie of his body. 1988 R, Parkk tr. 
Mendoza's China 162 They could not excuse to go vnto 
them to accomplish their commandement. 1391 Shakr. 
Two Gent. 1. iii. 71 To morrow be in readinesse, to goe, 
Excuse it not : for 1 am peremptory. 1694 Cart. Smith 
Virginia 1. (1629) 14 lie did what he could to excuse it, yet 
their importunities would not cease till he undertooke it. 
1709 Strytk Ann. Rtf. I. xiii. {heading of ch.), The BUhop 
of Ely excuscth his ininistring in the chapel by reason 
thereof. 1734 J. Hildror Mite. Wks. II. 123 He pressed 
me. .to dine with him, which I excused. 

1 4 . To screen, ahclter. [Cf- late L. se a calotr 
excusare (Palladium).] To save from punishment or 
harm, esp. by suffering (in a person’s stead); to 
exempt (a person) from a duty by taking his place. 
Const, of, from. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xviii. 7 He suffir* nan to be |nat 
may excuse baim of the hete of hix luf. 1461-83 Liber Niger 
in Ilouseh. Ord. 16 Every officer in unilie ol love applyed 
to excuse other by scrvyce and attemlaunce. ibui. 82 
Kverye yoman to hclpc to excuse others for his busyness in 
his absence. 1343 Sir J. Wallop in Maclean Carenv 126, I 
wold wische to God the next kynesman I have, .had excused 
him. 1576 Fleming Panofl. Epist. 426. I would her life 
might have hcene excused by my death. 1833 H. More 
Antid. Ath . 11. xi, An Armature . . often excuses the more 
useful parts of his head from harm. 1711 Stf.ki k Sped. 
No. 82 F 3 At School, he was whipped thrice a Week for 
Faults he took upon him to excuse others. 

t b. To regard as exempt or safe from. rare. 

1643 Sir T. Brownr Relir. Med, 1. § 28, 1 excuse not Con- 
stant! ne from a fall off his Horse . . upon the wearing those 
nayles on his bridle. 

6. Of things, circumstances, etc. : To serve as 
an excuse or exculpation for. 

1338 Starkky England 1 . ii. 31 Such ignorance cxcusyth 
not errorys in mannys lyfe. 1889 Baxier Paraphr. N. T. 
Matt. iii. 4 Other men’s superstition, .will not excuse mens 
superfluity. 170a Pope Wife of Bath 97 Shape excuses the 
defects of face. 1800 Addison Atner. Law. Rep. 13 The 
wife’s presence will not excuse the husband. 1836 Froudk 
Hist . Eng. (1858) I. v. 434 There are some acts of injustice 
which no national interest can excuse. 

absol, >«S »-8 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 9 Ignorance will 
not excuse. 2738 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks. 1. 163 Ignor- 
ance . , will , . just as little, excuse in one case as in the 
other. 

b. In passive. To have a sufficient excuse ; to 
be freed from blame. 

1x340 Hampole Prose Tr. 27 If kou leue nedfull besynet 
of actyf lyfe. .by-cause of desire.. to gyffe k« gastely 
ocupacyone, wenande k*t k®u art® thereby excusede . ^bou 
dose noghte wysely. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par.. John 
57 b, The common people and the vnleamed are to be nolden 
excused, and may be lorgeuen. a t 6 a 6 Bacon Max. 4 Uses 
Com. Law v, 26 if a warrant, .come from the King to sell 
wood upon the ground whereof 1 am tenant. . I am excused 
in waste. *767 Minor 96 Cupid being blind was partly ex- 
cused accompanying a counterfeit. 

II. To accept an excuse for or from. 

0 . a. To accept a plea in exculpation of (a 
person) ; to judge leniently on the ground of ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Const. + of, for . 

c 1393 E. E. Alia. P. A. 281 To be excused I make 
requeste. c *386 Chauckr Knt.'s T. 908 Although his ire 
here gylt accused, Yet in his resoun he hem bothe excused, 
f 1430 Castle lid. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 7305 J>ai were 
excused ban, for wny k»i did wrange vnwitandly. 1831 
Hobbes Leviath . 11. xxviL 157 He U totally Excused, tor 
the reason next before al lodged. 18 8a Sir B. Brodic Psychol, 
luq, II. iii. 85 We may excuse altogether those who labour 
under the illusions of actual insanity. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 179 The people may be excused for following 
tradition only. 

b. Phrase, Excuse tne : used parenthetically in 
conversation as apology for an impropriety in 
speech, eta, or as a polite way of disputing a 
statement. 

1606 Shaks, Tr. 4 Cr. t. Ii. 87 Pan. Hector Is not a better 
man than Troylus. Crc, Excuse me. Pan. He Is elder. 1889 
A. Lang Lett. Lit. iii. (ed. a) 33 That Infernal (Excuse me) 
coward and villain. 



EXCUSBDLY. 


EXECRATE, 


0. To admit apology for, overlook, condone (a 
fault, offence, impropriety, etc.) ; to regard in- 
dulgently, pardon the faults of (a performance). 
Also with indirect personal object 
f <391 Chaucer Astrol. Pro!. a, I pray, .every discrat 
person*, .to have my rcwde endytyng for excused. 1 553 T. 
Wilson Rhit. 107 Some tymes we excuse a fault and accuse 
the reporter. 7591 Shaks. Tioo Gent. iv. i. 54 We dte our 
faults, That they may hold excus'd our lawlesse Hues. 1607 
— Cor. iv. vii. 11 , 1 must excuse, What cannot be amended. 


— Cor. iv. vii. 11 , 1 must excuse, What cannot be amendeu. 
170s Eng. Tkso/krast. ts$ It is a very dangerous mistake 
to excuse these vile inclinations upon the tenderness of their 


Milton Ess. (1854) I. 13/a 


»pondency and asperity 
could be excused in any man, they might have been excused 
in Milton. 1857 Robertson Serm. Scr. 111. xvii. *17 The 
boldest heart may be excused a shudder. 

7 . To set free (a person) from a task, duty, obli- 
gation ; dispense from payment, attendance, etc. 
Const, i for, from ; also with double obj. 

saga Wyclix Luke xiv. 19 , 1 preie thee, haue me excuxld. 
1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 7 That they come to he dirige. . 
but he haue a resonable cause to be excused. 1597 Shaks. 
a Hen. IV, v. i. 3 Ska/. You shall not away to night. Fa/. 
You mu«;t excuse me, M. Robert Shallow. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Rtb. 1. (1843) 33/1 I.aud attended. .throughout that 
whole journey, which he .. no doubt would have been ex- 
cused from. 1607 Ctess ETA unoy's Trav . (1706) 85 She sent 
word to all the Ladies of Brussels and Antwerp, she would 
excuse them for their Visits. *723 De Fob Voy. routui 
World (1840) 295 He would not be excused, .from going 
back with us. *777 Sheridan Sch. Seated , u. ii, Your lady- 
ship must excuse me: I'm called away by particular busi- 
ness. 1819 Mar. Edgeworth Two Guardians in. iv, 
Beauchamp. Come, shake hands, and be friends. St. 
Albans. Excuse me. Mr. Courtington. Mod. The jury were 
excused from attendance for the rest of the week. He was 
excused the entrance-fee. 

8. 4 To remit ; not to exact * t J.) ; to grant excuse 
for the want or absence of; to dispense with. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ix. 35 If any man shall 
from hence conclude, the Moonc is second in magnitude 
unto the Sun, he must excuse my beliefe. 17*6 Chf.t- 


not say Mr. Oesar. 1836 Lytton Duchess de la Vat l tire 
v. v. From our royal court We do excuse your presence. 
tSaccn'Sedly, adv. Ots. rare . [f. excused \ pa. 
pole, of Excuse v. 4- -ly 2 .] In a manner admitting 
of excuse ; with (more or less) excuse. 

1854 R. Codrington tr. Just ids II tit. World 207 More 
excusedly to perform what he had determined. Ibid. 403 
He hoped that he more excusedly should commit Sacriledge. 
Exouseleil (ekskiwsles), a. [f. prcc. + -less.] 
Without excuse. 

1 . Of a person ; a. Having no excuse to offer. 

**• Turner Nantes 0/ Herbcs 5 Because, .that Poticaries 

shoulde be excuselesse . . I have shewed in what places . . 
the herbcs growe. 1806 W. Sclater Malaeky (1 650) 5 Then 
surely are we utterly excuseless. 1711 Peace in Dhnnity 9 
The Reprobate shall have such Grace only procur'd for him, 
as will render him excuseless. 

t b. Not offering an excuse. Obs. 

1840 Quarles Enchind. it. ii, Charity is a naked child 
. .Naked, because excusclesse and simple. 

2 . Of things: Admitting of no excuse; inex- 
cusable. 

181 x W. Sclater Key (1629) 96 Such an excuselesse sinne 
is vnthankefulnesse. 16x4 Whitlock Zootomia 301 Excuse- 
lesse is the idle mans nihil agendo , sleeping out his Lamp. 
1887 Decay C hr. Piety xv i. P 3 The voluntary enslaving my 
sclfis more excuseless. 1889 Eng. I Unit. Mag. Sept. 894/2 
An absolutely excuseless egotism, 
t Exetrseuent. Obs. rart- 1 . [a. OF. esettse- 
nunt : see Excuse v. and -mknt.] = Excuse sb. 2 . 
*893 Gower Con/. I. 76 Thilke excusement was none. 

ExoUStr (eksktwjwi). [f. Excuse v . + -er*.] 
One who excuse*. 

1 . One who offers an excuse for or extenuate* 
(a fault). 

1380 Holi.yband Treas. Fr. Tong , Excuseur , an excuser. 
1843 Milton Divorce 11. xi. (1851) 89 Miserable excuser*. 
1730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1761 III. 189 In vain 
would his excusers endeavour to palliate his enormities by 
imputing them to madness. 1814 Miss Mitford Pillage 
Ser. i. (1863) 164 She was the excuser-general of the neigh- 
bourhood, turned every speech and action the sunny side 
without. 1871 Smiles Ckarac. iv. 02 To the sophistries 
of such an excuser. Sir Samuel Romilly once wrote [etc J. 

+ 2. One who obtains the release of another 
from a duty, etc., by taking his place ; a substi- 
tute, deputy. Cf. Excuse v . 4 . Obs. 

M**-83 Ether Niger in Househ. Ord. 65 The Steward 
and rhesaurers excusers and attorneys . . may take it in 
absence of the gretter and elder. 

Bzousintf (ekski/I'xig), vbl. sb. [f. Excuse v. 

+ -ing 1 .] The action of the verb Excuse in 
various sense* ; also, an instance of this ; a plea 
or ground of excuse. 

J* *34 ® Hamfole Psalter cxl. 3 $wa be oure lippU. .sperd 
til excusynge of syn. r *380 Wvclip Set. Wks. III. 512 *if 
►ts excusinge were soJ>. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6588 Noon ex- 
cusynges A parnt man ne shulde seke. c 1480 Towneley 
78 They sayde ther hclpyd none excusyng, 
thu# t °8 eder *. *89 * Swinburne Testaments 
c ?? c * rn,n r # excusinge of tutors and 
curators a** verie seldome. .practised. 168a South Serm 
John ny. i< (1737) 11. \\, s g Many, .things, .may go a great 
way towards an excusing of the agent. y K ^ 


Smiling, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
excuses, or make* excuse ; containing an excuse. 

Hence Sxon'atnglJ adv., in an excusing tone or 
manner ; by way of excuse. 

1897 S. W. Schism Dispack’t 93 HU excusing words, that 
they, etc. 186I Collier Several Disc. (179O 213 Others. . 
omit the most, .excusing Circumstances. two Miss Braddon 
7 . Haggards Dam vi. 83 She remembered excusingly that 
fete.]. 1883 J. G. Butler in Bible Wk. II. 33 Peter, .had 
spoken so gently, and even excusingly, to the crucifiers of 

t Exousive, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Excuse v . 4- 
-ive.] That tends to excuse ; excusing. 

159a Nobody 4 Sottteb . (1878) 288 Our cares are deafe to 
all excuaive pleas. 

Hence + Xxorrsively adv. 

1841 Disc. Prince Henry In Hart. Mise. (Malh.) III. 592 
To tne first, he gave answers satisfactorily.— To the other, 
excu lively. 

t ExotTM, v . Obs. [f. L. excuss- ppl. stem of 
excuthr, f. ex- out + quattre to shake ; tne vb. had 
also the sense of searching a person by shaking 
his loose robe. Cf. sense a.] 

1 . trans. To shake off, cast off, get rid of. Said 
with reference to things material and immaterial. 

1807 Tofskll Four f. Beasts (1673) 239 To brush over their 
Horses with a little linnen instrument . . whereby they excusse 
all dust from the beast. *— Serpents (1653) 603 Snakes with 
tender skin excuss'd their years enlarge. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renods Dtip. 164* That the exterior shell ana all glumosity 
may be excussed. 1682 Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. i. g 12 
They could not totally excuss the notions of a deity out of 
their minds. 1688 Howr Bless. Righteous (1825) 119 The 
holy soul's release, .will excuse and shake off this drowsy 
sleep. 

2 . To shake out the contents of anything ; hence, 
to invesligate thoroughly, discuss (a question or do- 


cument); also, to get (the truth) from (a person). 

1570 Fox* A. 4 M. (ed. 2) 689 If I should . . take in hand 
your Popishe portucs and . . excusse euery Popishc martyr 
and soncte there canonised. 1577 tr. BullingeVs Decades 
( 1592)496 Saint Augustine doth more fully cxcu**e and handle 
this argument 1379 G. Harvey Letter -bh. (Camden) 59, I 
then excussidthe matter. 1654 Junivr (Webster 1864), To 
take some pains in excusing some old documents. 17*6 
Ayliffe Parerg-. 438 To examine a Delinquent on Oath to 
excuss the Truth of some Crime from him. 

3 . Mod. Civ. Law. [Cf. OF. escosser , escousser, 
4 saisir, d^pouiller* (Godef.).] To seize, take in 
execution (a debtor’* goods). 

17*6 Ayliffe Parerg. 272 The Person of a Man ought not 
by the Civil Law to be taken for a Debt, unless his Goods 
and Estate has been first excuss’d. 1733 in Johnson; 
whence in mod. Diets. 

t Excxrisable, a. Obs.-° [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
That may be shaken off. 

1730-8 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 
t Exclusion. Obs. [ad. L. excussidn-cm , n. 
of action f. excut Ire: see Excuss.] 

L The action of ghaking, casting, or putting out 
or off, material or immaterial things. 

f8o7TopsELL/Vjwr-yC Beasts 125 The new bunches swelling 
vp. .do thrust off the old horns, being holpe. . by the willing 
excussion of the beast that beareth them. i6ao Bp. Hall 
Host. Mar. Clergy 1. § 3 The mst excussion of that seruile 
yoke. 1849 Bulwer Pathomyot . 11. vi. 183 Extrusion or ex- 
clusion of the Muscle that moves the Jaw. 1630 Cmarlk- 
ton Paradoxes 73 Fire is, by excussion, kindled from flint. 
1898 Consid. cone. Succession 4 A l l eg. 33 The late King's 


Excussion of his Regal Authority. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

2. 4 Diligent inquisition or examination ’ (Bailey). 
Richardson cites an example of this sense from Wats* tr. 

Bacon's Adv, Learn. (1640) vi. ii. 274; but the word is a 
misprint for excursion (the original having excursion 

3 . Mod. Civ. Law. [Cf. OF. escussion in same 
sense.] Seizure of goods for debt, etc. 

s8rr Malynes A tie. Laiv-Merth. 453 Debarring, .the ex- 
ceptions of Prescription, Excussion, etc. 1718 Ayliffe 
Parerg. 272 If upon such an Excussion there are not Goods 
found sufficient .. his Body may be attach'd. 1735 in John- 
son ; whence In Ash, etc. 

tSxC1Tft8iY6, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. excuss- 
ppl stem of excut-Lre (see Excuss) + -ive.] De- 
signed for shaking out. 

1837 Tomlinson Renou's Dtip. 484 Sieves made of Horses- 
hairs. .called, .sometimes excussive incemicles. 

+ Exerrtient, a. Obs.- 0 [ad. L. excutient-em , 
pr. pple. of excut/re: see Excuss.] 4 Shaking 
off 9 (Bailey folio 1 73 °~< 5 ). 1773 in Ash. 

Bxeutifl'dian, nonce-wd. [f. L. excut {i)- stem 
of excuttre (see Excuss) 4- fid-es faith 4- -ian.] 

4 One who believes that saving faith or grace can be 
wholly lost or shaken off’ (Davies Suppl. Gloss.). 

a 1 8§8 Bp. Hall Lett. Fait. fr. Grace Rem. Wks. (1660) 
389, 1 am sorry that any of our new Excuti-fidians should 
pester your Suffolk. 

t Ezde'cimat« v v. Obs.-« [f. Ex- pref. i + 
L. decim-drt (f. decimus tenth, f. decern ten) + 
-ATE 3 . Cf. Edecimation.] tram. 1 To tithe out * 
(Cockerara 1623-6). 

She div., abbTev. Ex dividend : see Ex prep . 2. 
Bze, obs. form of Ax, Axe sb\ and 2 . 

SxMt (e*ksi,0et). [L. exeat let (him) go out, 3rd 
pen, ting, pres. subj. 0 iexfre to go out j see Exit.] 

II A. In Lat. use as verb. 

In play* of the early 16th c, used a* a stage I 


direction, equivalent to the later Exit. (So also 
B*x«uat , 1 let (them) go out for which Exeunt 
was afterward* used.) 

c 1483 Digby Must. (1882) 1. 275 Exeant a 1393 Udall 
Royster D. 1. ii (Arb.) 19 Exeat. 

B. sb. A permission to go out [So used in F#/] 

1 . A permission to leave the diocese, granted to 
a priest by the bishop. 

1730-8 in Bailey (folioX >835 R. Boyle Boyle v. Wise* 
man 71 Armed with the above exeat, I immediately applied 
for employment to the. .Bishop of Southwark. 

2 . In English public school* and colleges, in 
monastic house*, etc. : A permission for temporary 
absence. Also B*xaant, such a permission granted 
to more than one jperson. • 

S 7*7-Si Chambers Cycl. %. v., His master has given him an 
exeat. 1808 K. White Let. 30 June, He would not give me 
an exeat, without which no man can leave his college for the 
night. x$sa C. A. Bristed Eng. University I. 193 note. 
Exeats . . were never granted [at King's Coll. Caa-b.]but in 
cases of life and death. 1839 Farrar 7. Home 259 How shall 
1 get my exeat to go to London. 

Exeo&te, -atlon, var. ff. Excecate, -ation. 
Execrable (e-ksfkrab’l), a. Also 5 exoe* 
crable, 6 Sc. exeorabill, 7 exsocrable. [ad. 
L. execrdbil-is ( exsecrdbil-is ), (a) execrating, cf. 
sense 1 ; (b) accursed, detestable, f. cxecr-dri {ex* 
secr-brT ) : see Execrate. Cf. Fr. exhrable.'] 

1 1 . Expressing or involving a curse ; hence, of 
an imprecation : Awful, fearful. Obs. 

1382 wyclif 2 Pet. ii. 11 Aungels..beren not a^ens hem 
the execrable, .doom. 1380 Barkt A to. C 1803 A Cursing 
and oth execrable. 16*1 Fletcher Sea Voy, 11. ii, Did we 
then.. here plant ourselves, With execrable oaths never to 
look On man? c 1830 in Risdon Surr>. Devon | 108 (1810) 

1 10 A fearful and execrable curse on all such as shal demi- 
nish. .it. 

2 . Of persons and things : Deserving to be exe- 
crated or cursed ; abominable, detestable. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. (1800) 10 Full of so excecrable 
cruelte. 1313 Mokk Rich. Ill, Wks. 36/2 The execrable 
desire of souerayntee, prouoked him to tneire destruccion. 
c 1590 Marlowe Faust Wks, (Rtldg.) 95/2 Thou execrable 
dog. 1887 Milton P. L. xii. 64 O execrable Son bo to as- 
pire Above his brethren. 1703 Maundrell Joum. Jerus. 
(1721) 68 It was., shut out of the Walls of the City, re an 
execrable and polluted place. 1738 Berkeley Discr Ma- 
gistrates Wks. Ill, 427 That execrable Fraternity of 
Blasphemers, lately set up within this city of Dublin. *871 
Mok ley Voltaire (1886) 169 He Neither a lover of parasites . 
or else the most execrable cynic. 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary 
11. ii, A knot of ruffians .. With execrating execrable eyes. 

I- b. That is put under a curse ; accursed. Obs. 
'W N 'I- (Genev.) x Cor. xii. 3 No man speaking in the 
Spintc of God. callcth Iesus execrable. 1397 Hooker Fuel. 
Pol. v. xvii, (1611) 209 Rescrue, as. .Saul did, execrable 
things, to worship God withall. 

t c. Calling forth expressions of horror; piteous, 
horrifying, shocking. Obs. 

X400 Caxton Eneydos vi. (1890)22 Y« aduentures of fortune 
harde & dyuersly excecrable. 1398 Drayton Legends iii. 


guilty eye. That durst behold so execrable sight. 1813 R, 
Hill Commhh. Instruct, ao His (the Minister's] breaking 
of bread.. fdoth signifle] the execrable passion of Christ. 
a 1724 T. Brown On Dk. Ormond’s Recov. Wks. (1730) I. 49 
Beflona me invites To seas of blood, and execrable sights. 
1805 Foster Ess. 1. iii. 33 The execrable image of this scene. 

3 . hyperbolically. Calling forth expressions of 


*73* w arburton mv. Legat. 1. 79 Hu execrable paradox. 
1733 Armstrong Taste 15 Blindly we . . good, and bad, 
and execrable swallow. 1789 Ld. Auckland Corr, IL 191 
Our mule-drivers were wicked enough to carry us to an 
execrable posada. 1819 Moor* LaUa R. (1824) *27 The 
versification., was, to say no worse of it, execrable. 1887 
Miss Braddon Run to Earth Hi, What exocrable weather. 

Hence S‘X9orabl9&*i«. 

*730-8 Bailey (folio), Execrableness , accursedness, im- 
piousness. *773 in Ash. 

ISxecr&bly (e ksfkribli), adv. [f. Execrable 
4- -ly 2.] In an execrable manner. 

fa. So as to deserve execration (obs.). b. 
Accursedly, abominably, detestably, atrociously. 

*833 Prynne His trio- Mast ix 1. vi. il 134 These Playes 
themselves must certainely be execrably odious to all good 
Christians. 167s Milton Samson 136s What act more exe- 


mus 97 The object of a battle was. .sordid lucre, or some- 
thing still more execrably flagitious. *808-7 J. Beresford 


Execrate (e'ksfkr^t), v. [f. L. ex eerdt- (ex* 
seerdt-) ppl. stem of ex ecrari (esseerdri) to curse, 
f. ex- (see lx- pref A) 4 - saerdre to devote religiously 
(in good sense, to a deity ; in bad sense, to de- 
struction}, f. sacr- urn fmasc. nom. sacer) devoted, 
religiously set apart ; nence, in good sense, haU 
lowed to a deity. Sacred ; and m bad sense, de- 
voted to destruction, accursed. Cf. consecrate.] 

1 1. trans. To pronounce a curse upon ; to de- 
clare accursed. To execrate out : to dnve out with 
a curse. Obs. rare . 
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1639 Fuller Holy War iv. xxviil. (1840)999 Hi* own share 
[of goods] he execrated, and caused it to be burnt. 1691 Ed. 
Taylor tr. B eh men’s Theos. Philos, xv. 279 Became exe- 
crated out of Paradise. 

absol. x6ia T. Taylor Cotnm. Titus i 13 It Is one thing 
. Jo excommunicate, another to curse and execrate. 

b. Occasionally used by way of antithesis to 
consecrate : To make unholy. Obs. 

a *37* Knox Hist. Rtfl Wks. 1846 I. 193 The bastard 
Bifchope, who yit was not execrated (consecrated thei call 
it). % 4 jf Ward Sim/. CobUr 33 Execrating a Protestant 
Parish Church one day, and consecrating it tne next. 1656 
Art(f. Handsom. 156 As if meer plebeian noy*e..were 
enough to. .execrate anything as. .devilish. 

2. To imprecate evil upon (as an expression of 
hatred) ; to exprqps or feel intense loathing or 
abhorrence for ; to abhor, detest. 

156* tr. Calvin’s 4 Godly Strut. I. D j, The lewes . . of 
that time . . are commaunded . .to execrate theidolatric of the 
•Chaldean*. <11698!' kmple (J.y, Some form contrary to that 
which they lately execrated and detested. 1763 G. Colm an 
Ttrena Pref. 49 Le Fevre wrote a most elegant copy of 
J^atin verse*, execrating the Flute. 178a Priestley Corrupt . 
Ckr. 1 . 1. 58 The name of Ariu* was execrated. 1857 Bucki r 
Civilia. I. viii. 543 Their views, .would have been execrated 
ns impious novelties. 

+ 8. To call down (something) upon (a person) 
as a curse ; to imprecate. Obs. rare. 

160a Warner Alb. Eng, Epit. (1612! 374 In maintenance 
of a falsehood, .he execrated vpon himselfe a cho&king. 

4. intr. To utter curses. 

1786 Francis, the Philanthropist III. 3 He received a 
thousand curses from his master, who continued to exe* 
crate, the whole way to Dartford. 1840 Barham Ingot. 
Leg.. The Ghost % He execrated Ere he crawled into bed. 
1858 Cariylr Frtdk . Gt. (i 860 I. iv. iii. 294 England., 
execrates lamentably over its William Conqueror. 

Hence E xecrated ppl. a., accursed, detested. 
E xecrating ppl a., that execrates. 

1660 R. Coke Power 4* Sub/. 174 If any man who serve* 
at the altar be accused of a crime . let him eat the execrated 
bread [mistranslation of OR. cortnsid). 1769 Oxford Mag. 
II. 144/1 This execrated, because culpable child. 1779-84 
Cook Voy . (1700) IV. 1371 We saw this execrated Island at 
the distance of about four league*. 18*9 The Ben ga lire 61 
All these . . spake execrating volume* against the compli- 
cated cruelty. 1878 [see Execrable a]. 

Execration (eks/kr<?i*Jon\ [ad. L. exe era- 
tiometn (< exsecrdtioti-em ), n. of action f. exccrd-ri 
(exseerd-ri) to Execrate. Cf. Fr. execration.] 

1. The action of execrating. 

f a. The action o£ solemnly laying under a 
curse ; an instance of this. Obs. or arch. 

138a WYCLIF2 Chron. xv. 15 Thei sworen to the Lord with 
a grete voice, .with execracioun. c 1585 R. Browne Ahsw. 
to Cartwright 34 The power of the word . . to rebuke and 
giue ouer to execration. i6gs Benlowfs Theoph. Author** 
Prayer ai The execration of the Son of Thy Love. 1799 
Butler Serttt. Wks. 1874 II. 84 To assist with the religious 
ceremony of execration. 17*4-6* Hume Hist. Eng. II. 
xxxi. 210 The ecclesiastics, .kept the world in subjection 
by holy execrations. .1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen.xxv i. 
28 An oath of execration on the transgressor. 

b. The utterance of curses (as an expression of 
hatred). 

1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 379 IV. 174 The Lord Chan- 
cellor was taken and brought amid universal execration of 
the People before the Lord Mayor. 1769 Robertson 
Chas. V % III. viii. 104 The name of Maurice was mentioned, 
with execration. *840 Macaulay Clive 79 A tempest of 
execration and derision, .burst on the servants of the Com- 
pany. 

C. Utter detestation ; intense abhorrence. 

1*887 N. T. (Genev.) 1 Cor. xvi. 99 If any man loue not the 
Lora Iesus Christe, let him be had in execration.] 1963-87 
Foxe A, M. (1596) 11/a It [the title pope] is now 
worthilie come into contempt and execration, a 1690 Stil- 
lingflekt ( J.), The Indians, at naming the devil, did spit 
on the ground In token of execration. xytjb Anson’ s Voy , 
11. xiv. 989 The Peruvian Indians held the name, .in execra- 
tion. .•M Mariotii Italy I. i. ox The Sicilian Vespers 
have long been made a subject of horror and execration. 

2. An uttered curse; an anathema, an impreca- 
tion. 

, <6r-87 Fox* A. M. (1664) III. 949 All the Country. . 
with Execrations detested them. 1003 B. Jonbon Seianus 
v. x, With such black and bitter execrations, .she fills the 
air. 1690 B. Discolltmiuium at The Romane proverbiall 
execration, abi in malam Crucem. 1799 Mrs. E, Parsons 
Woman as she should be II. 907, I could write volumes, .in 
execrations against the match. s8ao Keats Eve St. Agnes x, 
Lords, Whose very dogs would execrations howl Against 
his lineage. 1873 Symonds Grk, Poets iv. 100 A man who . . 
would have been minted from society with execrations. 

8. That which is execrated ; an object of cursing. 
1611 Bible Jer. xliv. ia They shall be an execration and 
a reproach. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xiv. 93 Clumsy Poet- 
rabble, an age's execration t 

t Execrft’tious, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Exb- 
cb ati-on + -OU8.] Of the nature of an execration. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) VIII, 99 A whole volley 
of. .execratious wishes. 

Extcratifi (e*kstfcr*itiv), a. [f. txeerdi - ppl. 
stem of exeerdri (exsecrart) to Exbobatb -4- -ivb.] 
Of or pertaining to execration ; prone to execra- 
tion ; characterized by or containing an execration. 

1830 Jambs Damley xxvii. xai Manifold, .opportunities. . 
for tne captain and pfa to exercise their execrative faculties. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rett. III. 1. 1 , Into the body of the poor 
Tatars execrative Roman Historylntercalated an alphabetic 
letter ; and so they continue Tartars of fell Tartarean 
nature, to this day. 1871 — In Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. II. 99 
VoL. III. 


On which day Nigger Question [in 1 Fraser*] had come out 
with execrative shrieks from several people. 

Hence Bzecratively adv. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. 1 , When . . those Northmen 
. . came in . .foul old Rome screamed execrative ly her loudest. 

E*X*Cr&tor (eksfktrit»i\ rare. fa. L. exe - 
era tor (exsect dtor), f. ex(s)ecrdri: sec Execrate.] 
One who execrates or pronounces an execration. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III, 311 O that it had 
turned, .to a mortal quinsy, and. .had choked the old exe- 
crator. 1835 Lytton Ricnzi v. vi, The curse worked best 
in the absence of the execrator. 

t Exeeratory, sb. Obs. [a* if ad. L. 
cratot turn, neut. sb. f. exfeerdri : see Execrate 
and -ORY.1 ‘ A formulary of execrations ’ (Todd). 

1675 L. Addison State Jews xx 179 The Exeeratory .. 
Wherein they profoundly curse the Christians. 

Exeeratory (eks/krrUorF, a, [as if ad. L. 

*exsecrdtbnus t f. exsecrart : see prcc. Cf. Fr. 
exhratoire .] Of or pertaining to execration ; of 
the nature of or containing an execration. 

i6tt Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. I 82 The King, .swarc to 
keepe all Liberties vpon paine of that exeeratory sentence. 
185* Kingsley Yeast xiv, Narrating Lancelot's fanatical 
conduct, without exeeratory comment. 

Bxeet, etc. : see Exhect, etc. 

Executable (ckseki/>t&b’l)» a. [f. Execute 
v . -able. Cf. Fr. executable.] That can be 
executed, performed, or carried out. 

1796 in Hen t ham’s Whs. (1842! XI. 1x4 Without com- 
munication with the river . . the Contract not executable. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. t. x. (1876)246 Truth* profound 
and executable only in age*. 1896 Edits. Rev. Jan. 244 The 
whole project, .is set down as executable at eight million*. 
1871 Carlylk in Mrs. Catlyle’s Lett. II. 249 [An intention] 
not executable either when the time came 

Exeoutancy (cksekirft&nsi). [f. Executant : 
see-CY.] The qualification of an executant ; power 
and skill in perlorming (music). 

1858 Times 30 Nov. 10/5 Such music lying hardly within 
the sphere of amateur executancy. 1866 Macpamren in 
Athenaeum No. 3004 Musical progress, in executancy. 

Executant (eksekiiMnt', a. and sb. [a. F. 
executants pr. pple. of ex huter to Execute .] 

A. adj. That performs (mu*ic\ rare. 

1863 AVrtrfVrNo. 123. 523/2 Any living executant musician. 

B. Sb. 

1. gen. One who executes, performs, or carries 
out. Const, of. 

*858 J. Martin* a u Studies Chr. 151 This world may be 
regarded, .as the stage of divine agency, using the visible 
actors a* the executants of an invisible thought, i860 
Times 11 Oct. 10/6 Mr. Philip being the executant of the 
wholo of the work. 1868 Browning Ring 4 Bh. v. 9003 
Absolve then me law's mere executant. 

2. esp. A musical performer. 

<*1899 De Quincy in H. A. Page 4^(1877) II. xtx. X74 All 
great executants on the orgAn. 186a R. H. Patterson Ess. 
Hist, ft Art 90 The soul, at once composer and executant. 
1871 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xvi, Rosamond, with the exe- 
cutant’s instinct, had seized his manner of playing. 

t Execntative, «. Obs. rare - *. [f. next : 

see - ativk.J m Executive. 

1647 Mercurius Brit.. His Spectacles 4 The derived and 
executative power in Parliamentary Acts. 

Execute (e‘kg/ki«t), v. Also 5 exoooute, 6 
exequute, Sc. exseoute. [ad. Fr. exlcute-r « Pr. 
executar, Sp. ejecutar t It. esecutare, ad. med.L. 
execiitdre , U L. cx(s)ecdt - ppl. stem of ex(s)equl 
lit. * to follow out*, f. ex - out + sequi to follow.] 

I. To follow out into effect, carry out. 

1. trans. To follow out, carry into effect (an in- 
tention, purpose, plan, instruction, or command.) 

<*1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 806 The destine. .That execut- 
ed , . The purveans, that God hath seye byforn. c 1430 
Lydg. Thebes 414 To execute the biddyng of the Kyng. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dhtes 13 When ve thinke any 

f ood thought execute it. 1555 Edbn Decades W. Ind. 71 
*ct durst they at noo tyme execute theyr lordes coni- 
maundemente. 1696 Tate St Brady Ps. civ. a To execute 
his dreadful Will. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 11. v. I. 371 
The capital of all the individuals of a nation, .is capable of 
executing only certain purposes. 183$ Ht. Martinkau 
Munch. Strike ix. 97 Large orders, which we have been 
unable to execute. 1837 Dickens Pickw, vii, The l>oy de- 
parted to execute his commission. *®S® Frol de Hist . Eng. 
IV, xviii. 16 The regent and his friends imagined measure 
after measure, which they wanted resolution to execute. 

absol. 1606 Daniel Fun. Poem Earl Devon, axx With 
courage on he goes ; doth exiquute With counsell. 1633 
Ford Broken If. 1. ii, Judgment commands, But resolution 
executes. 1703 Rowk Ulyss . ti. u 797 When I bid 'em exe- 
cute, 'tls done. 

t b. To give practical effect to (a passion, sen- 
timent, principle). Also, to bring (a weapon) 
into operation. Obs . 

14. . tircumcis. in TundaUs Vis . (1843)88 Tyrranitis that 
the bodye slethe. .To execute hur venym vp by deth. c 1477 
Caxton Jason xob, To execute bis dampnable enuye. 1968 
Grafton Chron. II. 83 The people, .refrayned not..untill 
they had executed the full 01 their malice. 1606 Shahs. 
Tr. 4- Cr. v. vii. 6 In feliest manner execute your arme. 
1608 Yorksh . Trag. 1. iii, What l may I not look upon my 
dagger ? Speak villain, or I will execute the point on thee. 
*681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 338 He attempted to 
execute his Rage and Malice upon him. 

O. To carry into effect ministerially (a law, a 
judicial sentence, etc.). Cf. 6 . 

1413 Lydg. Piigr. Sow/e iv, xxxiv. (1483) 83 The goueme- 


ment . . shold be admynystred and executed by *u< he a* 
were of grot test bourne. *479 Bh. AV*£<V«/(x86o) 41 Whan 
dew diligence have be shewed by us in executing the saide 
right. 1*48 Hall Chron. sij 'Inis judgement, .w*# exe- 
cuted before the Castell gate of Bristow. 1647 Ciahkndon 
Hist. Reb. 1. (1841) yi After his return, he [Villier*] exc^ 
cuted the same authority in conferring all favours and 
revenging himself [etc. ]. 175a Fielding Amelia 3 Good 

law* xnould execute themselve* in a well regulated stale. 
1769 Goldsm. Rom. Hist. (1786) II. 487 The only reparation 
..was the putting Fausta to death; which was, accord - 
ingly, executed uj>on her. i8ss Frescott Phi/ip //. 11. iii. 
(1857) 225 No choice was left to the civil magintrate but to 
execute the terrible sentence of the law against heretics. 
*86* W. Bku. Diet. Law Siot. 355/1 The ine*senger . . ha* 
given the citation, or executed the diligence. 

d. To perform or carry out the provisions of 
(a will). 

146s Bitty Wills (1850) 30 To se that my wille be exe- 
cut yd trcwly. *64* Termes de la Ley 150 Exit utor. .the 
person that shall execute hi* Testament. 1751 Chamber* 
Cycl. t E xecutor^ a person nominated by a testator to sec 
his will, and testament, executed or performed. 1861 W. 
Bell Dnt. Law .Sc of. 160/1 Ihe acknowledgment of the 
debt* by the defunct in his last will, which it is the duty of 
the executor to execute. 

2. To carry out, perform (an action, operation, 
movement, etc., that has bten planned or pre- 
scribed, or that requires skill or caic). 

*477 Eari Ri\ krs (Caxton) Dates 1 To seke ft execute 
If* werkes most acceptable to hym. *549 Cotn/l Scot. iii. 3* 
The kyng anchise* lamentit the distruuionr of the superb 
troy, ex seem it be the princis of greice. *374 tr. Marlorat’s 
A/ocalt/s 28 To make J ohn the redyer too execute the worke 
enioyned vptoo hyin. *6xx Bwlf 2 Kings x. 30 Thou hast 
done well in executing that which is right In mine eye*. 
*7*7 Swht Gulliver hi, iii. 198 Always averse from execut- 
ing *0 terrible an action. 1809 Roland Fencing 19 To 
discover what in necessary to execute, at the instant the ad- 
versary exposes his l>ody. 18*6 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. ii, 
The Prince executed a blast with great skill. 184a Alison 
Hist. Euro/e V. xxxi. 309 Moreau executed a change of 
front, arranging his army parallel to that of the enemy. 
1884 Punch 25 Oct. 195/2 They, .execute .. a wild dance 
as Act-drop descends. 

fb. spec. To perform, celebrate (ceremonies, 
religious service). Obs. 

*430 Pol., Rel. 4 L. Poems (1866) 6 Who shall execute y* 
fest of solcmpnite.^ 15x4 Barclay Cyt. 4 Vplotuiyshm. 
(Percy Soc ) p. xxxii. To ordeyne minister* to execute ser- 
vice. 1548 (Ihsi Pr. Masse 114 Not any real and true 
sacrifice . . executed by the priest. *38* N. T. (Rhem.) 
John vi. annot.. The Clcrgic. .when they doe not execute 
or say Masse thcmseluex. 1737 Wati* rland Eucharist 

i t 7 Ancient Forms . . properly executed . . by . . venerable 
len. 

absol. *346 in Strype Fed Mem. II. App A 5 The Bishop 
of Winchester was appointed to makc the sermon : and. to 
execute. X70J9 — Ann. Ref. 1 . ix. 127 The Abp of Canter- 
bury . .who did execute, began the service. 

C. To perform acts of (justice, cruelty, ven- 
geance, etc.), arch. 

*430 Rastrll Bh. Pnrgat. tit. i, iGod] executyth . . good 
& indyfferent justyce to . . his creature*. *6ia Brinhi ky 
Lud. Lit. xxviii. (1627) 386 Justice cannot be executed, 
nor any gouvernment or authority maintained. 1683 R. 
Burton Eng. Eni/.Amer. i. 35 Where they executed great 
severity, as well as in other places. *8a* Southey m {)• 
Rev. XXV. 33a Lord Clarendon says that all manner of 
cruelty was executed. 

3. Law. To go through the formalities necessary 
to the validity of (a legal act, e.g. a bequest, agree- 
ment, mortgage, etc.). Hence, to complete and 
give validity to (the instrument by which such act 
is effected) by performing what the law requires 
to be done, as by signing, scaling, etc. 

*737 Pope Hor. E/ist. it. iu 93 My counsel sends to exe- 
cute a deed. 1804 Wp.llim.ton in Owen Dish. 434 The 
proposed treaty of peace, .after being attentively perused, 
was executed by his Highness without the slightest hesita- 
tion. *833 Prescott Philip //, i. (1857) 6 Charles the Fifth 
executed an instrument by which he ceded to his son the 
sovereignty of Flanders. 1866 Crump Banking iii. 85 An 
underuuting to execute a mortgage if called on to do so. 

absol. 1818 Cruise Digest (ca. 2) IV. 33 One who exe- 
cutes a deed for another . . must execute tn the name of his 
principal. 

b. To execute an estate : to convey or confer an 
estate in property, etc., esp. by some particular 
operation of law, as under the Statute of Uses. 
Cf. + to make an estate (Estate sb. 1 1 b). 

*436 Act 27 Hen. VI If , c. 10 Any person or persons., 
which shall haue any estate to them executed by authority 
of thi* Act. a 16*6 Bacon Max. <7 Uses Com. Law 55 A 
use may be created and the estate of the land thereupon 
executed. *64* Perkins Prof. Bh. iv. 123 He hath fee 
simple executed in the same acre. *876 Dioav Real Prop. 
vii. 333 Which estates could not be executed or transferred 
from tne common law grantee to the beneficiary. 

4. a. To fulfil, discharge (an office, a function). 
Also, formerly, +To perform the functions of 
(an official position), fb. absol. or intr. Of a 
thing: To perform its functions, ‘work’ (obs.). 

*387 Trkvisa Htgden (Rolls) VII. 133 He ordeyned an- 
ober pope for to execute office of holy chirche. a 1697 
Hayward (J ), The cannon against St Stephen's gate exe- 
cuted *0 well, that the portiullis and gate were broken. 
1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1.78 A Fee belonging to the Place 
which he then executed, a *671 Wood Life (1848) 172 Dr. 
Fell would not suffer him to execute the pface of architypo- 
grajpher. *831 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) 1 . 343 Places 
which .none but Maltese deputies can execute. 1863 Cox 
Instil. 111. viii. 718 The question arose how hH office was 
thenceforth to be executed. 
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BXBCUTB, 

5 . To carry out the design for (a product of art 
or skill) ; to produce ns an artist or skilled work- 
man ; to perform (a musical composition). 

itjj J. Prick Stour Br. Thames 10 The Manner of exe- 
cuting the intended Bridge. 1768 W. Gilpin Ems. Prints 
146 Etching* . . executed in a bold and masterly manner. 
1778 Elisa IVarwick II. 31 She took in plain linen, and 
executed a good deal of it. 1804 Ann. Rev. II. 97/a The 
translation is wretchedly executed, itaa B'ness Bunsen in 
Hare LtfeX. vi. 103, I saw executed in marble the Mercury 
and the Hope, smo Ibid, II. vii. 359 An oratorio which he 
has this winter composed, but which has never yet been 
executed. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. vil (1847) 75 Eg- 
bert. .executed a Saxon version of the four Gospels. 

absol. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 11 Every artist, .exe- 
cutes in a manner peculiar to himself. 1774 The Trinket 
46 Charlotte did not execute amiss. 

H. To do execution upon. 

[It is not quite clear whether these uses, which occur early 
in Fr. and med.L., were merely developed (Vom x c, or 
whether they partly represent tne etymological notion of 
L. exsegui * to pursue to the end.'] 

6. To inflict capital punishment upon; to put 
to death in pursuance of a sentence. More fully, 
t To execute to death [« Fr. + exhuter It mort\. 
t To execute by the head : to behead. 

148s Caxtom Cato B iij b. To robbe and to stele wherfore 
they be hanged or otherwyse executed by justyse. 103 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxxvii, They wem executed by 
dyuers tourmentes of dcthc. 1548 Hall Caron. 13 b, Sir 
1 homas Blonte and all the other pry sonerx were executed. 
1377 Hanmer Anc. Keel. Hist . (1619) 182 First of all Theo- 
teenus himselfe . . he executed to death. 1379 Fenton Guic- 
riard. iv. (1509) 180 He was executed by the head the day 
following, xdert Flokio Montaigne^ 1634)514 Divers of their 
chieftains have been executed to death, a i6$q Petty Pot. 
Arith . Pref. (1601) A iij, No more Beggars in the Streets, 
nor executed for Thieves, than heretofore. 1713 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. I. 133 Prosecuting and Executing those to 
death, who [etc.]. 1847 James Gmurie xlvi, Three of the 
Earl's faithful servants were executed at Perth. 

t b. Hence for : To put to death, kill. rare. 

(1337 NoaTH tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. 68 b/a When death 
hathe done his office, executing all earthelye men.] 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, iv. i. 82 Thou Aumerle, didst send two of 
thy men. To execute the Noble Duke at Callis. 

1 7 . To take the body of (a debtor) in execution. 
(See Execution 7.) Ohs. rare . 

1608 Yorhsh. Trag. 1. iv, Your brother, .lies in bond exe- 
cuted for your debt 

+ 8. [after Fr. exhut er. 1 To subject (a country) 
to military execution. {See Execution 9.) Obs. 

1679 Lona. Gas. No. 1393/3 The French.. are resolved to 
exact the Contributions, .from the Mayery of Bolduc, and 
in case they arc not paid, to execute the Countrey. 

till. 9 . To deal with as an executor; to 
administer. Obs. rare* 1 . 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg . 352/3 Late euery executour be 
ware that he execute well the goodes of tnem that they 
haue charge of. 

t Execute, pa. pf/e. Obs. Also 4-7 exeout(t, 

6 Sc. exseout. [ad. L. execut -us, pa. pple. of 
exequt: see Executes/.] » Executed. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 62a (Camp. MS.) But execut 
was al byside here leue At the goadcs wyl. c 1430 Lydg. 
Thebes 255 Wher the domys and pices of the toun weren 
execut. 1349 Compl. Scot. Ep. Ded. 3 The actis that sour 
prudens gams daly be exsecut. 1360 Holland Crt. Venus 
1. 86 3 Heir we . . Be this our letter Execute and Indorxat 
dewfic. 164a Perkins Pro/. Bk. ii. 75 The estate taile shall 
bee execute in the Donee. s68a Land. Gas. No. 1682/1 The 
said Archibald Earl of Argile to be Execute to the Death. 
1711 Countrey-M. Let. to Curat 6 This act.. was oftiines 
severely Execute. 

Executed (e-ks/kiirted). ppl. a. [f. Execute v. 

+ -ED 1.] In senses of the verb. a. gen. Carried 
out, performed, practised, inflicted. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. xiv. (1851) 98 When those worst 
faults . . are committed, by whoso dares under strict and 
executed penalty. 1(78 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 30a The 
Positiveness of sms of Commission, lies. .In the executed Act. 

b. Law. Of a consideration, contract, estate, 
etc. : Performed, carried out or into effect, com- 
pleted, fulfilled ; opposed to Executory, q.v. 

139s West 1st Pi. Symbol, f 44 C, Euerie estate is either 
executed maintenant, or executorie by limitation of vse. 
2602-1 Fulbeckk 2nd Pt. Parall. 70 Two sorts of damages 
. .the one executorie, the other executed. 1731 Chambers 
Cycl., Executed pint rfirj Blackstonk Comm , II. 443 A 
contract may. .be either executed, .or it may be executory. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex.. Executed Contract , is where 
nothing remains to be done by either party. 1861 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 354/3 s.v. 

Executor (e ksfkiwtw), [f. Execute v. + -er 1 .] 
One who executes ; ® Executor i. 

1531-3 Act 34 Hen. VIII, c. ia | 4 Euerye suche per- 
sonne .so doynge, and their fauctours. .procurers, execu- 
tes, and counsaylour*. a 1877 Barrow Whs. (174*) L s>9 
The executors of hit edicts, a 1734 Dennis (J.), Sophocles 
and Euripides, in their most beautiful Pieces, are impartial 
executers of poetick justice. 1837 Marry at Dog-Fund iv, 
An obedient executer of all his tyranny. 

+ Executibi'lity. rare~ x . [f. L, execut- ; cf. 
Execute v. and perfectibility .] Capability of 
being executed, performed, or carried out. 

x8ox Ann. Reg. 1799, 176 Tha committee had seen the 
advantages of that principle, imperfect as its executihiiity 
was. 

Executing, vbl. sb. [f. Execute v. + -ino L] 
The ncti<m of the vb. Execute. 

1480 Bury Witts (1850) 60 For the due executyn and 


performauns of this my testament. 1336 Act 27 Hen. VI//, 
c. 10 The executing of any estate, .to any person, a 1633 
Austin Medit . (1035) 230 These Bags (like executing 
waights) weighed cfowne his [St. Matthew's] Conscience, 
idee in Kymer FaderaXN 111.673/a We doe give.. for the 
executeing of the said Office, .the Fee of twelve Pence. 

Executing, ppl. <*. [f- as prec. + -ino 2.] 
That executes. 

2680 Otway Orphan u. i, With this bold executing arm I 
struck The. .monster. 

Execution (cksflcitf-Jon). Forms : 4 exe- 
ouooun, 4-6 exeouoion, -oioun, -cyon, 4-7 
-aio(u)n, -syon, 5 exoeouaayon, 6 exeoutyon, 
exceouoione, (exiouoyon), Sc. exaeeutione, (7 
exequition), 6- execution. FME. execucion, a. 
AF. execucioun , F. execution, ad. L. execiition-em, 
exseention-em , n. of action f. ex(s)equt : see Exe- 
cute v.] The action of executing ; the state or 
fact of being executed. 

1 . The action of carrying into effect (a plan, 
design, purpose, command, decree, task, etc.) ; 
accomplishment ; an instance of this. Also, To 
carry, + order , put in or into execution. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 472 He. .Had every thing. . 
put in Execucion. 1388 Wyclif i Esdras vi. 13 [vii. x] 
TherforTathannai. .and hise counscleris, diden execucioun 
. .bi that that kyng Darius hadde comaundid. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. 1. i. 7 In nil olde Storyes..js nat foundc. .that any 
suche Storye..was put in exccucion. 139s Shaks. Tivo 
Gent . 1. iii. 36, I like thy counsaile. .and . . how well I like 
it, The execution of it shall make knowne. 1651 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) 259 He beggs me to further the execusion 
of the Kings comission. 1707 Freind Pcterborow's Cond. 
Sp, 208 To such extraordinary Thoughts, and such diligent 
executions, were owing all our successes in Spain. 177a 
Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 29 Oct., His intention and 
execution are not very near each other. 1810 Wellington 
in Gurw. Disp. V. 507 The mode in which directions given 
to the Portuguese authorities are carried into execution. 
1863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. Georgia 109, I . . determined 
to put into execution a plan I had formed. 1871 Morlky 
Voltaire (1886) 11 There are.. eras of counsel and eras of 
execution. 

+ b. The giving practical effect to (a passion, 
sentiment, or principle) ; exercise (of powers) ; 
manifestation in act ( rarely , in speech). Obs. 

1381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 780 Workes . . are rather the 
executions and the ministring of righteousnessc. 1586 T. 
B. La Prim and. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 17 He may. .represse 
them [his wicked inclinations] . . that they hrealce not out 
into any damnable execution. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. 
ii. in scarse I can refraine The execution of my big-swolne 
heart Vpon that Clifford. 1604 — Oth. 111. iii. 466. 1606 
— Tr. A Cr, 1. iii. 210. x6rr K. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 208 Griefe and rage .. caused me to brenke forth 
into this reprehension and execution following—* Great is 
the crosse * [etc. 1 163s Bknlowks Theoph. Pref. 21 My re- 
demption from the execution of thy wrath. 

O. The executing or carrying into effect (a law, 
agreement, writ, sentence, etc.). Cf. 7, 8. 

. ct & Wyclif Whs. (1880) 27 Bynde men to here wickid 
lawis h wrong execucions of nem. . 151a Act 4 Hen. VIII , 
c. 10 Fynes. .levycd for the execucion and pcrtormaunce of 
the said Indentures. 1391 Lambarde Archeion (1635) 209 
The Writ came so jate to his hands, that he could not., 
make execution of it. 165s Hobbes Leviath. it. xxi. 109 
To cause those laws to be put in execution. 1710 Pridkaux 
Orig. Tithes ii. 54 We have God’s Precedent in the Execu- 
tion of that Law to guide us. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxviii, 
The coward is determined to put the law in execution 
against me. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 492 The 
sentence on this sepoy should be carried into execution. 
1845 M'Culloch Taxation 11. Iv. (2853) 285 Commissioners 
have been appointed to carry the act into execution. 

2 . The effecting or carrying out (a prescribed or 
designed operation or movement) ; the production 
(of a work of art or skill) ; the vocal or instru- 
mental rendering (of a musical composition) ; in 
early use, + the performance (of rites or cere- 
monies). Hence often, The manner in which an 
operation, work, piece of music, is * executed \ 
c 1334 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 166 After the 
execution of divine service, a 1700 Drydkn (J.V, The ex- 
cellency of the subject contributed much to the happi- 
ness ot the execution. 1713 Guardian No. 1 F 3 'Inis 
gentleman is, as to the execution of his work, a Mechanick. 
173s Labelyk Westm. Br. 16 The two largest Piers were 
ordered into Execution, of solid Portland Stone. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Execution U particularly used in French 
music, for the manner of singing. 1768 Gilpin Ess. Prints 
85 His [Rembrandt’s] execution is peculiar to himself. 
It is rough or neat, as he meant a scetch or a finished 
piece. 1855 Prescott Philip II, 11. iv, (1857) 343 A new 
palace, .presenting in the beauty.. of its execution one of 
the noblest monuments of the architecture of the eighteenth 
century. 1879 C asset/ s Techn. Educ. IV. 63/1 The execu- 
tion or the requisite tools and machinery. 

t b. An instance of the same ; a performance. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 191 How it may 
..be helpt..l will hereafter in mypriuate executions de- 
clare. a 16*6 Preston Breastpl . Love (1631) 135 Look to 
your actions, to your doings, to your executions and per- 
formances. 17*8 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Arc hit. 80 Those 
Executions, which arc perform’d conformable to tne Prac- 
tice of the Ancients. Ibid. 94 Our Modems, whose Exe- 
cutions are generally standing Monuments to their Shame. 

o. Excellence of execution ; esp . in the perform- 
ance of music, mastery of the processes by which 
the required artistic effect must be produced. 

1793 M aso a Ch. Mus. ii. 137 The term Execution is 
generally applied to thnt volubility of throat which ex. 


execution. 

presses accurately such divisions, 1807 Jas. Johnson 
Orient , Voy. 34 Most of them are taught music, .and some 
have acquired; a tolerable degree of execution. <894 Byron 
yuan xv 1. xli, The circle, .applauds, .The lines, the feeling, 
and the execution, x 843-76 Gwilt Archit , 176 They 
[statues] were not equal in execution to those of France. 
1854 E. Bradley (G Bede) Verd. Green 11. ix. A fircwfde 
piece of Music, in which execution takes tne place of 
melody. 

3 . The performance or fulfilment (of an office or ' 
function). To put in execution : to execute. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Q iv, Before, the sense of 
seeing was delighted, .now the sense of feeling beginnes to 
put in execution his office. x6m Shaks. Lear 1. i. 139 The 
Sway, Reuennew, Execution or the rest . . be yours. 1631 
Gouge God’s Arrows iv. f 25. 302 Papists , . are by law in- 
terdicted the execution of ministerial! functions. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xli, You will have no obstruction 
from us in the execution of your duty. 1876 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. I. iv. i. 344 He gave himself up to. .the due exe- 
cution of his high duties. 

+ b. Action, operation. Obs. 

S3 >6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. dc W. 1531) 49 b, Whicha yf he had 
not tasted and put in execucyon, ne sholde neuer haue 
dyed. 1634 Sir T. Herbkrt Trav. 312 Like the Dodoes 
wings, more to looke at, then for execution. 1684 Scan- 
derbeg Rediv. v. 216 The King had not with him above 
4000 men. .and of those scarce 2500 come up to Execution. 
1739 Shelvocke Artillery iv. 905 The best Opportunity 
you can have for putting these [Poisonous] Balls in Execu- 
tion, is when the Heavens are clouded over. 

1 4 . Efficiency in action, executive ability. Obs. 
1340 Compl. Scot. Ded. 4 Be his magnanyme proues ande 
martial exsecutione, he delyurit the holy land. 1600 Hol- 
land Livy xxxviii. xli. 1008 He was a man of much valour 
and execution. x6ox — Pliny II. 313 Lucullus. .a captain 
of great execution lost his life by such a loue potion. 

5 . Effective action (esp. of weapons) ; destruc- 
tive effect, infliction of damage or slaughter. Now 
almost exclusively in phr. to do execution. 

2588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 36 An Adder when she doth 
vnrowle To do some fatall execution. Ibid. iv. ii. 84. 
1603 — Macb. 1. ii. 18 His brandisht Steele, Which smoak’d 
with bloody execution. 1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
4b, Short . . daggers are . . of greater execution amongst nl 
sorts of armed men. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. xiv. (1739) 
a6 Though the Canons roar loud, yet the execution is not 
mortal, a 167* Wood L/e( 1848) 26 The two gallant majors 
charged the rebells up thro the street, doing execution al 
the way. x8a8 0 . W. Brumes Ann. Jamaica II. xviii. 34a 
The most cruel execution is usually inflicted, .on the Cack* 
of a. . flying enemy. 1835 Prescott Philip //. 1. viii. (1857) 
137 The shot, probably from the distance of the ships, did 
11b great execution. 

concr. 1581 Styward Mart. Discipl. 1. 45 The heart of 
the battaile, vsuallie called the slaughter of the field, or 
execution of the same. 

b. fig. of the effect of arguments, personal 
charms, etc. 

<678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 683 Certain metaphysical 
arguments for a Deity. . can do but little execution upon 
the minds of the generality. *707 Farquhar Beaux Strat. 

11. ii, You are so well dress’d . . that I fancy you may do 
Execution in a Country church. <766 Goldsm. Vie. IV. i, 
Sophia’s features were not so striking at first, but often did 
more certain execution. <840 Thackeray Paris Sk. -bk., 
Beatrice Merger 1 Black eyes, which might have done 
some execution had they been placed in a smoother face. 

6. Law . The due performance of all formalities, 
os signing, sealing, etc., necessary to give validity 
to a deed or other legal document. 

1776 Trial Nundocomar 17/2 Is the name.. at the bottom 
of tne paper, written as a witness to the execution ? 1848 
Wharton Law Lex., Execution qf Deeds, the signing, 
sealing, and delivery of them by the parties, as their own 
acts and deeds. x8ox Law Times XG 462/2 One of Way- 
man’s clerks atteste&Mrs. Headley’s execution of the deed. 

7 . The enforcement by the sheriff, or other officer, 
of the judgement of a court ; ‘ the obtaining of 
actual possession of anything acquired by judge- 
ment of law’ (Coke On Litt. (1628) 154 a); 
chiefly, the seizure of the goods or person of a 
debtor in default of payment. Also in phrases, 

( To have) for execution , (to be, take) in execution, 
to sue , take {forth) execution . 

Writ of execution, or simply Execution : the process 
under which the sheriff or otner officer is commanded to 
execute a judgement. To return an execution : to report 
the service of the writ. So return qf execution. 

[139a Britton i. I. § 5 A fere nos commaundementz. .et 
les execuciouns de nos jugementz.] 2303-4 Act 19 Hen. 
VII, c. 36 | 2 It [shall] be iawefulL.to sue execucion.. 
ayenst tne seid sir Edward . . by write or wryttes of Elegit. 
15*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 157, I doo . . haue tneyr bodyes in 
prisone for execution, tylle they haue made me payment. 
1386 J. Hooker Gira/d . IreL in Holinshed II. xayx No 
action or sute taking effect, .except also executions tn law, 
awarded . . before tne beginning of the parlement. 159a 
West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 104 B When he shall thinke it 
most to him conuenient to sue forth execution upon the said 
statute mat-chant. 1397 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvi, The 
Writ of Execution, that her Heading did purport. 1633 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry 1. n. Let our executions 
That lie upoo the father be returned Upon the son. x6*a 
Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 238 Did afterwardes take 
forth execution against the defendant . . and the partie was 
in execution. 1070 Moral State Eng. 30 By the next 
Termfy presented with an Execution, from hU Taylor, or 
Landlord. <897 Luttrell Briqf Ref. (1857) IV. 3x5 Two 
bailifs endeavouring to enter a house . . upon an execution. 
1715 Lond. Gas. No. 6404/7 A Prisoner in Execution at 
Rutnyn Gaol. 1767 BLACKeToNs Comm. II. 447 Unless 
. .the writ of execution Is actually delivered to tne sheriff. 
<807 J. Marshall Const, Opin, (2839) 37 One court never 
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awards execution on the judgment of another. 1817 Skl* 
wyn Law Nisi Print IJ. 122 It may be prudent.. to be 
prepared with an examined copy of the writ of possession 
and return of execution, stay Hallam Const, /fist, (1876) 
I. vl 303 A member having been taken in execution on a 
private debt before their [Parliament's] meeting. 1875 Postk 
Gmus hi. (ed. a) 34a The English process in an ordinary 
execution is, etc. 

b. Hence, in popular language: The actual 
levy or seizure of goods by a shenff’s officer. 

1777 Sheridan Sck. Sc and, 1. i, I am told he has had an- 
other execution in the house yesterday. 1I40 Hood Up 
the Rhine 313 A.. squalid, comfortless room, hardly fur- 
nished enough to invite an execution. (84a Thacktray 
Pendcnnis xix ; Coming., with a piteous tale that., there 
was an execution in their house, 

0. Scots Law (sdte quot.). 

*78 * J- Louthian Form 0/ Process 93 The Letters, with 
the Executions against the Prisoner. Ibid, 130 The Exe- 
cutor returns his Executions against the Criminals in the 
following manner. 1861 W, Bell Diet, Law Scot,, Ex ecu- 
tion by a Ifessenger-at-Arms or other officer of the Law ,i% 
an attestation under the hand of the messenger [etc.] that 
he has given the citation, or executed the diligence, in terms 
of his warrant for so doing. 

U d. An alleged designation for a company of 
officers. Obs .- 0 

*436 Bh. St, Albans F vij a, An Execution of O/ficerys. 

8. The infliction of punishment in pursuance of 
a judicial sentence ; an instance of this. (In legal 
use also more fully crimittal execution,) 

a. gen, (but chiefly with reference to corporal 
penalties). 

c 1430 Hymns Virg, (1867) 30 Medclebou merci with exe- 
cusioun. 1563 Homilies 11. Wilful Rebel, hi. (1859) 575 
Let us.. fear the dreadful execution of God. 1640 w. 
Prynnk Petit, in Rushw. Hist, Colt . in I. 76 The small 
Remainder of his Ears, left after his first Execution, a x6«6 
Bt*. Hall Occas, Med it. (1851) ion Let others rejoice, in 
these public executions. 18*7 A. Fonblanque Eng, under 
7 Administr. (1837) L 8r In. .military executions, a medical 
man stands by and sees what the sufferer under the scourge 
can bear. s*a8 Macaulay Hist, Eng. (ed. 3) I. 489 After 
the execution Dangerfield. .was taken back to prison. 

b. spec. The infliction of capital punishment ; 
the putting (a person) to death in pursuance of 
a judicial or authoritative sentence. Also called 
t execution of death, 

c xjfco Song of Mercy 37 in E, E. P. (1863) 119 Riht wolde 
sle vs. for vr sunne. Miht wol don execution. *47* Pk. 
Clarence in 12//* Ref. Comm, Hist. MSS. App. iv. I. 4 
Edmund late Due of Somqfset taken and put toexecucion. 
“ 4*9 Caxton Sonnes of Ay won xvi. 366 Maye ye doo exe- 
cusion vpon hym. 140A Fabyan Chron. 11. xxxvii. 37 To be 
put to dcthe..by heddyng { fleyng, brennynge, and other 
Cruel Exccuciotis. 1517 1 or kington Pilgr. (1884) 69 To 
be put to execution of Pethc by and bye. 1536 Sir W. 
Kingston in Ellis Orig . Lett. 1. 133 II. 63, 1 have told my 
lord of Rochcford that ne be in aredynes to morow to&uffur 
exccusyon. 1558 Chron. Gt. Friars (Camden) 35 Thys 
yere the commons of Cornwall arose.. The captayns tanc 
and put to fcxcecucione. »6oj Shaks. Math. 1. »v. 1 Is exe- 
cution done on Cawdor ? 1631 Gouge Gods A rrmvs 1 v. viii. 
385 Disgrace, Torture, Execution of death . . and other 
cxternalf crosses like unto these. 1680 H. Dodwkll 2 Lett, 
of Advice (1691) 39 The stakes and gridirons, and other the 
most terrible executions. 17*7 Swift Gulliver 11. v. 1*7 
To see an execution, .of a man who had murdered. 1880 
M c Carthy Own Times IV. liii. 147 The execution of these 
men did not even tend to prevent crime. 

9 . ‘The ravaging and destroying of a country 
that refuses to pay contribution * (Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk, 1867). Also military execution. [After 
Fr. execution.) 

t8x8 Fletciier Loyal Subj. v. vi, Ycgi know his marches. 
You have seen his executions. Is it yet peace? 1680 Lend. 
Gas. No. 3433/3 To put the Dutchies .. under Military 
Execution, in case they do not pay, etc. 

10 . attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 8), as 
execution man, Monday , part, place , etc. ; execu- 
tion-day (see quot.) ; Execution-Dook, the dock 
(at Wapping) where criminal sailors were exe- 
cuted. 

a <700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, * Exec u t ion-day, Washing- 
day. 1694 Lvttrell Brief Eel. x Mar. (1857) III. 377 
Some of the persons convicted lately for pyracy will be 
hanged at "Execution Dock on Saturday next. 1883 Ste- 
venson Treasure 1 st. xxix. (1886) an It. .looks mighty like 
a hornpipe in a rope's end At Execution Dock by London 
town, c 1573 Camoyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 200 Good “exe* 
cution-man, for need Help me with him away. 1801 W. J. 
Loi tie Lond. City 135 A Sunday always elapsed between 
‘Trial Friday' and "‘Execution Monday'. 1710 Norris 
Chr. Prud, ii. 96 Policy agrees with Prudence, as to the 
"Execution part, the use oT fit or effectual means. 1394 
Nasiik Unfort. Tnw . Wks. 1883-4 V. 168 To the “execution 
place was he brought. 

Hence Bxeeirtlon v. Obs. t ** Execute v. 6. 

138$ T. Stapleton tr. Bedes Hist. Ch. Eng. 18 The 
executioner, .desired, .that he might be executioned, ether 
for him or with him. 

SxMirtioiMl, a. rare. [f. prcc. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the execution of a plan or design. 

165* Urquhart J m*tl Wks. (1834) 375 Employments, 
whether preparatory to or executional in war. 
Bxeeuitioneenrtnff,///. a. noncc-wd, That is 
employed in executions (of criminals). 

a 1834 Lamb luconven. fr, being Hanged Wks. 563 The 
cimetar of an executioneering slave in Turkey. 

Extoutioiltv (cksrtci/Fjbncj). Also 6 exe* 
quutioner. [f. Execution ^, + *bbi.] 


1 . One who executes or carries into effect (a 
command, design, instructions, law, justice, etc.) ; 
a perpetrator (of an evil deed). Rare in mod. use, 

1398 Barret T/uor. War res in. L 37 To haue a souldicr 
to be very perfect, and a good executioner indeede. 2629 
Hales Golden Rem (1688) 4«e With them God the Father 
alone is the Author of our Election, and Christ only the 
Executioner. 1873 Baxter Let. in Ansa*. Dodxoell 83 
The People are Executioners of Excommunications while 
they withdraw from the Excommunicate. 2683 Apol. Prot, 
France ii. 37 The soldiers are employed as Executioners of 
these Outrages. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (18^0) I. xvi. 077 To 
take upon me to be. .an executioner of his [God’»] ( justice. 
18S7 Scott Napoleon Introd., The people had a right, .to 
act as the executioners of their own will, 1879 /B ARING 
Goui.d Germany II. 345 German right .. trusted to the 
moral *ense as its executioner. 

f b. One who performs the duties of a place or 
office. Obs. rare, 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1491/3 The verie 
situation of the plate ministreth incourngcment to the 
executioners, a 16 s6 Bacon (J.l, The executioners of this 
office, cannot be guilty of oppression. 

C. transf said of things, rare. 

1847 Crashaw Poems, Sosfetto <f //erode xli, All along 
The walls. .Are tooles of Wrath, anvills of torments hung ; 
Fell executioners of foul intents. 17$$ in Johnson ; whence 
1818 In Todd ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . gen. One who carries a sentence or judge- 
ment into effect ; a punisher. 

1576 Tim me Calvin on Gen, 222 Howsoever Magistrate* 
do wink, God raiseth up clsewhero exequutioner* which 
repay to bloodshedders their reward. 1678 tr, L. de Gaya's 
Art Wan. 14 The Provost Mareschal. .hath a Troop of 
Officers on Horseback, with an Executioner to punish those 
that offend against the Orders of the. .General. 0x703 
Burkiit On N. T, Matt, xxvii. 5 Conscience is a powerful 
though invisible executioner. X798MALTHUS PopuL iv. vii, 
When nature will govern and punish for us, it i« a very 
miserable ambition to wish to., draw upon ourselves the 
odium of executioner. 

3 . The official who carries out a sentence of death ; 
a headsman, hangman, etc, 

X561 Brf.nde O. Curtins viii. 153 He being a kynge had 
vsed the detestable office of an execucyoner. 1603 Shark. 
Meas./or M. iv. ii. 323 Call your executioner, and off with 
Barnardines head. 1698 Ludlow Mem. I. 245 The King. . 
kneeled down at the block, and the executioner performed 
his office. 1776 Gibbon Dec/. 4 F. I. 330 The executioners 
. . were fatigued. 1859 L. Olithant China 4 Japan II. ix. 
194 Criminals who have committed crimes worthy of death, 
forestall thepublic executioner. 

4 . transf. and fig. a. One who puts another to 
death, b. One who or that which tortures like 


an executioner or hangman. 

1504 Shaks. Rich . ///, 1. ii. 186 Though I wish thy death, 
I will not be thy Executioner. iObi Burton Anat. Mel. 1. 
ii. 111. iv, A poysoned worme. .gnawing the very heart, a 
perpetual! executioner. 26x8-9 Burtons Diary (1828) IV. 
48 ft is likely they will not be their own executioners. 1755 
in Johnson. >840 Hood Up the Rhine ^22 What is war . . 
but a great wholesale executioner. 

Hence Execu’tioneress, a female executioner. 

. s *. Holland Zara (7719) 93 Your name should be 

bang'd, drawn, and quartered by the common Kxecutionere** 
Fame. 2864 R. F. fc urton Dahome 1 1. 40 The Mingan had 
a billhook in her left hand, a* executioneress of thelnside. 

Executive (ekse’ki/ftiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
type *ex{s)c<.iUlv-us, f. ex(s)ccfd- ppl. stem of cx- 
sequi : see Execute v . and -ive. Cf. F. extent if ] 
+ 1 . Capable of performance ; operative. Obs . 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. it 1. xviL 148 They [some 
Laws] enjoyned pcrpctuall chastity; for [Hermaphrodites] 
being executive in both parts, male and female, and confined 
by some Laws unto one, they restrained a naturoll power. 

If b. That executes sentence of death, (Stressed 
e'xecutive.) Obs. rare — L 

*773 J Robs F ratricide (M S.) 1. 268 First whirl'd aloft the 
executive blade. 


2 . fa. Active in execution, energetic {obs. tare), 
b. Apt or skilful in execution, (Chiefly U. S.) 

1708 Penn in Pa. Hist . Soc. Mem, X. 291 Rouse up, and 
be vigorous and executive. 28*5 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 
178 nets tolerably executive in converting hi* wishes into 
acts. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. in. lix. 412 The 
Americans are, to use their favourite expression, a highly 
executive people. 

3 . Pertaining to execution ; having the function 
of executing or carrying into practical effect. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man. 1. i. 39 They are the., 
strongest Instruments, fittest to be executive of the com- 
mands of the Soul. 1685 R. Baxter Paraphr, N. T. 3 
Tim. i. 7 The three great faculties of the Soul, the Execu- 
tive Faculty.. the will, .and the Intellect. 2692 Norkix 
Tract. Disc. 19 The Ship indeed has good Sails, there i* 
nothing wanting to the Executive part. 17*3 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 105 The Method 01 Treatment is 
always founded on the general Indications, but the execu- 
tive Part is subordinated to Circumstances. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. % Executive branch, the commissioned 
and working officers of the ship, as dUtinguishcd from 
the civilian branch. 1875 Hamkrton Intel/, Life iv. ii 149 
A most experienced artist, a man of the veiy rarest execu- 
tive ability. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol 4 Educ. iii. 47 Two 
executive Commissions were subsequently constituted. 

b. esp. as the distinctive epithet of that branch 
of the government which is concerned or charged 
with carrying out the laws, decrees, and judicial 
sentences; opposed to ‘judicial* and ‘ legislative *. 

1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. xvi. (1739V 39 The executive 
power of the Law rested much in the Nobility. 2689 
Locks Goi't, 11. xii, The legislative and executive power 


come often to be separated. 174s Hum* E*s \l Indtp. 
Pari,, The executive power in every government is alto- 
gether subordinate to tne legislative. 1700 Burke / r. AVr\ 
388 l his their first executive officer is to be a machine. 1848 
Macauiay Hist, hug, I. 469 The executive government 
could undertake nothing great without the support of the 
Commons. 2863 Cox Instit. itt. iii. 631 Tne king ha* 
absolute power to retain executive ministers against the 
declared wish of the nation. 

4 . Of or pertaining to the Executive (see B. 1 ). 
Executive Session , U. S. (see quot. 1888). 

*811 J. Ouinc’y Speech 30 Jan. (187.1) 335 Those, .desirous 
of places in the executive gift. 2837 H» Martineau AY*. 
Amer. II. 289 The fear and complaint are .of the increase 
of executive patronage. 1863 Lincoln Message to Congress 
6 Jan.. If the people should, .make it an Executive duty to 
re-enslave such person*. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. I f. 11. 
xl. 97 A State Senate, .has. .the power of confirming or re- 
ject ing appointments to office made by the governor. 
When it considers these it it, said to ‘go into executive 
Session 
B. sit. 

1 . That branch of the government which ia 
charged with the execution of the laws. 

*700 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 99 A Council, hold* n sort 
of middle place between the supieme power exen ised by the 
people, .and the mere executive. 1847 Mrs. A. Kkkr Hist. 
Servia ao8 This force constituted a sort of armed execu- 
tive. 1806 Bright Sp. fret. 30 Oct., By the forbearance 
and permission of the Irish executive. 

Jig. 284s Mrs. Browning Grh. Chr. Poets (1863) 146 The 
drama is the executive of literature. 

b. The person or persons in whom the supreme 
executive magistracy of a country or state is 
vested. Chiefly U.S., applied to the President 
(also called thief executive), and to the governors 
of states. 

2787 Resolution 1 June in 7 ml. Fed. Conv. (1819) 89 Re- 
solved, That a national executive to fonrist of a single 
ixrrson be instituted. 2787 RANDoi.ru in Bancroft Hut. U.S. 
(1885) YI. 31 3 A national executive chosen by the national 
legislature and ineligible a second time. 1812 J, Qv inly 
Speech 30 Jan. (1874) 342 It may be admitted that all 
executives for the time being are virtuous. 2855 A. Harm * 
Way Salvation xi. 238 It might contribute mmh..to dis- 
pose an executive to pardon an offender if he was satisfied 
that he was truly penitent. 2876 Garkikld Sp. Policy 
Pac if in Kirke Lfe 10/j Our great military chieftain 
[Grant] . had command as chief executive during eight 
yeurs of., eventful administration. 2876 Bancroft Hut . 
U.S, VL 394 The executive was henceforward [from 6 Aug. 
1787I known as the ' President \ 2892 Nation (N.Y.) 5 Nov. 
34 5/1 A Governor who had shown himself one of the beat 
executives the State ha* ever hod. 

2 . transf. Any administrative body. 

1868 Peard Waterfarm. ix. 100 Sixteen thilling* per 
week to each water-keeper, would . .secure a grateful, and 
honest executive. .***4 Sir J. Bacon in Law Rep 36 
Chanc. Div. 133 Directors, who were to form the executive 
of the association. 

Executively (eksc*ki/?tivli), adv. [f. prcc. 4- 
-i*y 2 .] In an executive manner; in execution; 
by the action of the Executive. 

2661 Papers on Alter. Prayer-bk. 134 In absolving the 
excommunicate, .the Church both judiciously, and execu- 
tively remitteth the penalty of excommunication, a 2677 
Barrow Seim. Wks. (1716) f. 345 God the Holy Ghost, did 
executively by miraculous operation conduct our Saviour 
into his fleshly tabernacle. 2726 M. Damp* Athen. Brit. 
111. 4 Protestant Countries where Jesuitism and Papism arc 
Legislatively Tolerated or Executively Permitted. 

Executor (cks-, egorki/ftoi in sense 3 ; c ks/- 
ki/daiin sense 1). Forms: 3-4 executur(e, oae- 
cutor, (4 exceketour), 4-5 excecuto(u)r, 4-6 
exequitour, -quutor, 4-7 ©xeoutour, 0 exec- 
tour, 4- executor. See also Secutor. [a. AF. 
e.xccutour , a. L. ex [s)eciitdr-em, ngent-n. from ex- 
sequi to Execute.] 

I. One who executes or carries out (a purpose, 
design, command, work, etc.); one who carries 
into action, or puts into practice (some quality) ; 
a conductor or manager (of affairs) ; an adminis- 
trator or enforcer of (a Law, vengeance, etc.) ; an 
agent, doer, performer, exccuter ; in Scots I. aw, 
one who serves a writ or executes a warrant. Now 
rare exc. in legal uses : see Exkcuter. 

2388 Wyclip i Esdras v. 58 Exectitours (138a foie wens 
out], or folewers, of the lawe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 119 An 
Executor, executor, 2583 F oxe A. y M. ( 1 yf) 1 1 3/3 loHcph 
an excellent doctor and executor of thaxiitie. and other 
vertuea. 2367 Throgmorton in Robertson Hut. Scot. 
(1759) II. App. 45 The said Earl [Bothwclll was otic of the 
principal executor* of the murder [of Darnlcy). 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. hi. i. ij Such basenea Had ncuer like Executor. 
266a Pmty Ta.\es 63 When the executors of them [penal 
laws] keep them hid until a fault lie done. 17*0 De Foi: 
( opt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 24a 'Hie executor of his own 
vengeance. it»6 Lioni tr. Albert/s Anhit., Life 5 His As- 
sifttant and the faithful Executor of hi* designs. *75* J. 
Louthian Form of Process 83 So soon as the Letter* are 
execute against the Criminal, .the Executor is to apprehend 
and imprison him. 1864 Realm 1 1 May x Ordinary exhibi- 
tions result only in the advantage of tne shopkeeper ; the 
derigner and executor being studiously ignored. 187s 
Stubbs Const. Hist. | 8x1 (ea. 2) III. 588 HU [the mayor*] 
function* a* receiver and executor of writ* devolved on thu 
sheriffs of the newly constituted shire. 

b. One who performs the duties, etc. (of an 
office, service, ceremony, etc.). 

c 1450 Pol., Ret. 4 L. Poems 7 Executor of thistoffice, dirge 
for to synge, Shall begynne y* bisshope ofseynt m [Asaph]. 

& 0 - 2 
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iCfS Gest Pr, Masse to 6 Bee not also the fill Executors 
01 the same justly named sacryfycerst >558 Forrest 
Cry tilde Sec. 96 lie was, emongcs other thynges all, The 
Executor of her Funerall. ins in Strype A hh. He/. I, 
xvii. 314 The ministers receiving the Communion at the 
hands of the executor. 1841 Myers Calk. Th. iv. f *6. 304 
The Priests were simply sacrifice rs and executors of cere* 
monial. 

f 2 . «= Executioner. Obs. 

1404 Fahyan Chron. vi.dxxxvi. 186 After whiche sentence 
. . Hebert was by the executours . . mostc shamefully hanged. 
1590 Shakb. /left. V, 1. ii. 303 The sad-cy'd I u slice, . 
Defiuering ore to Executors pale The larie yawrtlng Drone. 
1614 Bp. Hall Contempt. O. T. iv. iv, How much rather 
had they [the Egyptians] to send them [the Israelites] away 
wealthy, than to nave them slay to be their executors. 

+ b. One who or that which gives effect to (a 
passion). Obs , 

exfi/h Chaucer Som/h. 7 *. 302 Ire engendrith homiside ; 
Ire is in soth executour of pride. 

8 . A person appointed by a testator to execute 
or carry into effect his will after his decease. 
Literary executor : one who is entrusted with the 
care of the papers and unpublished works of a 
literary man. 

c is8o E. E. P. 19 he deuil is his cxecutur, of is gold an is 
tresure. 1340 Ayenb, 38 Kueade exequitours of bekuydex. 
e 9440 Gesta Rom, 11. liii. 373 (Add. MS.) Lorde*, or other* 
rauenours that ben Eyres andc cxcecutores. 1 558 in 
I icar/s Anal. App. v. (1888) 185 The said Thomas Dunkyn, 
his heyrs, executors, odmynystrators or assignes. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (184V) aa/s His grandfather had 
been, .left by King Harry the Eighth one of the executours 
of his last will. 1771 Brown in Cray’s Corr. (1843) *63 No 
discharge .. against any claims which his executors might 
make. 9898 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Pro/. Law 
xviii. 141 Creditors or executors may prove a will to which 
they are attesting witnesses. x968 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 105 
Mr. Senior's conversations .. which we trust his literary 
executor will soon publish. 

b. in various legal phrases (see quots.). 

1670 Blount Law Did., Executor de son tort , Or of his 
own wrong, is he that takes upon him the Office of an 
Executor by intrusion, not being so constituted by the Tea* 
tator. 1767 Blackstonk Co atm. II. 507 If a stranger takes 
upon him to act as executor, without any just authority, .he 
is called in law an executor of his own wrong, de son tort t 
and is liable to all the trouble of an executorship, without 
any of the profits or advantages. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law 
.Scot. 314/9 Con/irmation 0/ Executor , is the form in which 
a title is conferred on the executor of a person deceased, to 
..administer the defunct's moveable effects [etc.], /bid. 
358/1 The office of executor is conferred either by the written 
nomination of the defunct, or, failing that, by decree of the 
commissary ; the executor, in the former case, being called 
an cxccutor-nominate, and, in the latter, an executor* 
dative. Ibid. 363/1 Any creditor of the deceased holding 
a liquid ground of debt may obtain himself confirmed 
executor .credit or. 


O. transf ami fig. 

1480 Sidney Sidera xiii. in Arcadia (1632) 501 His death* 
bed peacocks folly. .His sole excctour blame, c 1600 Shahs. 
'Sohh. iv, Thy unused beauty must be tomb’d with thee. 
Which, used, lives th’ executor to be. 1607 Topsell Lour f. 
Beasts (*673) 177 He dcstroyeth them, .and so maketh him- 
self executor to their heaps of hony. 1645 Br. Hall Kerned. 
Discontents 33 His greatncssc. .is dead . .before him, and 
leaves him the surviving executour of his own shame. 

Executorial (ekse-ki//to-»Tial), a. and sb. 
Also 6-7 exeontoriall, -elL [ad. mcd.L. ex ecu- 
torialis, f. L. ex[s)ecutdri-us : see Executory.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an executor, b. 
Scots Law . Pertaining to the execution of a war* 
rant, etc. C. Canon Law. Executonal Letters 


(mcd.L. lit term executorim or exccutoriales) : a 
mandate issued by the Pope requiring the collation 
of a specified clergyman to a benefice. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) VIII. 275 Excuse me, 
Sir, for the sake of my executorial duty and promise. 1794 
Erskinb Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 35 In this office are sealed 
. . letters of executorial diligence. 1787 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 508 Letters of administration, .whereby an executorial 
power to collect and administer, .is vested in him. <708 
Burney Metas/asio I. 68, 1 received . . the executorial 
letters against Cardinal Coscia. 1850 James Old Oak Chest 
I. 49 Two lawyers were also there, arranging the cxccu* 
turial affairs. 1865 Mrs. Whitney Gaytvorthys lx, His 
legal and executorial bag. 


t B. sb. Scots Law. * Any legal authority em- 
ployed for executing a decree or sentence of court* 
(Jamieson). Obs. 

«5*5 Q* Margt. (Scotl.) in Miss M. A E. Wood Lett. H. 
4 lllust. Ladies 11852) 1. 371 In like manner we have super- 
seded exccutorials and sharp process which we have on him. 
1840 Act 34 Chat. J (1870) V. 287 The estates of par Ha* 
ment . . ordcanes be lordis of Sessione to grant lettinx and 
other cxccutoriellis againest the excommunicat prelates. 
1798 in Mem. Domes t tea (1889) 12 Letters of horning and all 
other executorials may pass hereupon. 

Executorship (ekscki/iftwjip). [f. Executor 
+ -ship.] The office or duty of an executor. 

1530 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 90 Thomas 
Johns ought no peny to Falowfyld. .but by way of ex ecu tor* 
*hyp. xooi Pepys Diary 15 Sept., If she will not be ruled, 
I shall fling up my executorship. 1754 Richardson Grandi • 
S i H I** ***• 5,88 He went to town this morning on 
the affairs of his executorship. 1813 Lamb Etta, South Sea 
House (1867) 7 Fie niade the best executor in the world t he 
vvasplagued with incessant executorships accordingly* 

Executory (eksekitfUri), a. and sb. [ad. L* 
cx(s)eaVori-us t f. ex(s) editor ; see Executor and 
-dry. Cff V. exJcufoire.] 


A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the execution or carrying 
out of a command, decree, law, instruction*, etc. 

9898-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) III. 158 live question is 
only executory, not declarative ; only as a direction to your 
Committee. <708 Bp. of Lincoln Charge 19 This Consti* 
tution. .was. .only an Executory Declaration of the Ancient 
Ecclesiastical Law. a 1734 North Exam. 111. vii. f 30 
(1740) 524 The Contrivance at last came out of a Gray’s Inn 
Cabal, as the Persons, active in the executory Part, make 
plain. 1790 Burkb Fr. Rev. Wka. V. 357 What sort of 
person Is a king to command pcecutory service, who has 
no means whatsoever to reward it ? 9899 Gladstone Glean. 
VI. xl. 27 The machinery for applying our principles to 
executory details is. .very imperfect. 

b. Of a law, etc. : In execution or operation ; 
in force, of force, operative. 

? 4*3 Act 1 Richard III, c. 6 § 4 The aforesaid Ordinance 
[shall], be executory from the Feast of the Annunciation . . 
perpetually after to endure. 1849 Seldkn Laws Eng. 11. 
xxviti. (1739) 131 A Law, that was executory all the days of 
Henry Eighth. 1791 St. Papers in Ann. Erg. 139* Their 
decrees are rendered executory without requiring sanction. 
188s Manch. Guard, at July, The Canal Convention ..as 
far as France is concerned is only executory after the 
Chamber has ratified it. 188$ Pall Mall. G . 13 May 7/a An 
action on the judgment, .if the court sees in it nothing con* 
trary to French law . . may be declared executory without 
going into the merits. 

2. Concerned or charged with the execution of 
a command, decree, law, etc. ; - Executive A. 3 . 

1649 Seldkn Laws Eng. 1. liv. (1739) 95 The power of 
Militia is cither the Legislative or Executory power. 1796 
Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 414 As far as I know anything of 
Mr. Dundax’a office, it is merely executory. 1839 Blackto. 
Mag. XXV. 43 The Lord Lieutenant and the Secretary 
were cut down, .into mere executory agents of the British 
Government. 1898 Gladstone Homer II. 128 The lower 
and executory parts of each of these functions . . arc taken 
up . . by deities far inferior to her. 

3 . Law. Of acts or dispositions: Designed to 
take or capable of taking full effect only at a future 
time. Opposed to Executed. 

159 a West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 44 C ; Euerie estate is either 
executed maintenant, or cxecutone by limitation of v*e, 
1670 Blount Law Diet . s. v. Agreement , The third is . . 
Executory, in regard the thing is to be done afterwards. 
1787 Blackstonk Comm. 11. xxx. 443 A contract .. may be 
executory, as if they agree to change [horses] next week. 
9818 Colebrooke Treat. Obligations 4- Contracts I. 16 An 
executory contract . . is one which is to 1>e subsequently 
fulfilled. 1817 J. Powell Devises II. 303 The terms of the 
executory trust seemed to import that no conveyance was 
to be made to J. until the death of the wife. 187 8 Diguy 
Real Prop. vii. 328 Devises of future interests in land, or, 
as they were called, executory devises, 
t 4 . Of or pertaining to an executor or to his 
duties : = Executorial. Obs. rare- 1 . 

1560 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. (1677) 111. 164 The 
Rector,. of the University must be exempted from all .. 
burdens that may abstract them from attending the youth, 
such as Tutory, Curatory, Executory, and the like, 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . - Executorship, Executry. Obs. rare- 1 . 
1498 Dives 4 Paup. (W. dc W.) ix. vi, 155/3 Them that 
have mysgoten them by myspurchace, or by withholdynge 
of dette, or by false executorye. 

2. An executive body (see Executive B. 2). 

>868 W. T. 'J I'hornton in Fortn. Rev. May 521 Unionist 
executories have all the requisite capacity for practising the 
compulsion with which current belief charges them. 

Ezecntress (eksc’kitftros). ? Obs. Also 6 
exequetresse. [a. OF. exec titer esse , fern, of exe- 
cuteur : see Executor.] = Executrix. 

1591 Troub. Raigne K. John (1611) 27 A will indeed .. 
Wherein the diuell is an ouersecr, And prowd dame Elianor 
sole Executresse. c x6oo Distracted Em p. 11. i. in Bullcn 
O. PI. (1884) 111 . 187 But how fares The Empresse now, my 
dear exequetressc ? 1818 in Todd ; hence in mod. Diets. 

t Exexntrice. Obs. Also 5 exeoutorice, 
-try se. [(?a. AF. 'executrice) ad. L. exec fit rtce-m 
(jiom. executrix ) : sec next. Cf. It. csecutrice .] 
■■ next. 


c 1374 Ciiauckr Troylus ill* 568 O Fortune, executrice of 
wcrdis ! 1490 F.. E, Wills (1882) 17 Y bc.quej>e. .my godys 
to lone my wyff. .myn Executorice Chcflf.^ ci 450 Mironr 
Saluacioun 1197 Ourc ladie. .wold be purified to be of the 
lawe Executrice. 15*8 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 354 Agnes 
Lenche my wife, Whom I ordeigne. .my soolc Executrice. 
9594 Carew Tasso (1881) 79 Weaue thou the web begun by 
my deuice, Of waric age as bold executrice. 

Executrix (ekse-kirftriks)/ 1 * 1 . -trices, [a. 
mcd.L. executrix , fem. of cx[s)cnltor : see Ex- 
ecutor.] A female executor ; esp. a woman ap- 
pointed by u testator to execute his will. 

i«m Bury Wills (1850) 95 Of this my testament and last 
will I make myn executrix the seid Anne my wyff. a 1577 
SirT. Smith Commw. Eng. (1609) 130 [Wives] bee.. made 
at the death of their husbands eyther sole or chiefe execu- 
trices of his last will and Testament. 9890 Bulwer A «• 
throfomet . xxii. 249 Unlesse the intelligences the executrices 
of Gods providence have used this Art in some Region. 
1789 Blackstonk Comm. 1. xvii, A female . . at seventeen 
may be executrix. 98S7 J. Powell Devises II. 33 A testator 
..appointing his wife S. sole executrix of his will. 

Hence f Bxecntrbuhip. Obs. rare- 1 , the 
office of executrix. 

1894 Oayton Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 229 The cxecutrlxshlp 
of all U thine. 

Executory (ekse-kiiftri). Sc. [f. Ex*cut(o)b 
+ -y#.] a. •« Exjccutobehip. b. 'The general 


name given to the moveable estate and effects 
of a defunct' * (W* Bell Diet. I*aw Scot . 1861). 

1699 in Z. Boyds Zion’s Flowers ( iS^k) App. 28/a Accompt 
of Mr. Zachary Bold’s Executry and Movable Goods. 1794 
Ekskink Princ . Sc. Law (1809) 438 Executry, though it be 
sometimes said to carry a certain degree of representation 
of the deceased, is properly an office. 1843 Tatf s Mag. X. 
314 Having performed the last sad offices of friendship, .we 
shared their executry among the survivors. 188$ Law Ref. 
to App. Cases 457 Our said Lords . . should remove the 
defenders from their said office of trust and executry. 
t Excde. v. Obs. rf. L. exedtre , f. ex- out + 
cdHre to cat.J trans . To cat out, corrode. 

1889 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 349 A bar of iron, .exeded and 
consumed with Kust. 179a Monthly Rett. Jan. 69 The 
antient piece of money, .is not the least blurred or exeded. 
1794 Lewis in Phil, Trans. XLVIIl. 688 All metallic sub- 
stances, except gold, arc exeded from platina by the simple 
acids. 

Ex«d«nt (e-ksWSnt), a. [ad. L. exedent-cm; 
pr. pple. of exedtre : see Exede.] ‘ Eg’ing up ; 
consuming; ulcerating* (Syd. See. Lex. 1884). 

+ Exe’difV, v. Obs. rare. In 7 exaedifle. 
[ad. L. exmdified-re to build up, construct, f. ex- 
+ tedi/icibre : see Edipy.] trans. To build up; 
to complete, finish. 

a 1817 P. Bayne Diocesan’s Tryall (1621') 76 The. .exaedi* 
fying of the body of Christ. 2049 4 Smkctymnuus * Find. 
Answ. ft 13 Bishops are given.. not to lay foundations, or 
to exaedifie some imperfect beginnings. 

II Exedra, exhedra (e-ksftha, eksrdri). 1 * 1 . 
8-9 exedra, -hedra. [a. L. exedra , f. Gr. if- (sec 
Ex- pref ?) + Vipa a sitting place. Cf. F. exbdre.] 

1 . Ancient Arch. a. ‘The portico of the palcestra 
or gymnasium in which disputations of the learned 
were held among the ancients; also, in private 
houses, the pastas or vestibule, used for conversa- 
tion’ (Parker Gloss. Arc hit. 1874). 

*708 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Exedrm. 1831 Gell Pom. 
peiana I. vi. 90 The vestibulum and the exedru. 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy 4 It. 1st. 1 . 189 Exedra, the usual scenes of 
the afternoon slumber. R. A. Vaughan Ess. 4 Rev. 

1 . 5 He sees them, .sitting in the shady retirement of the 
exhedra, discussing their theories. 
b.»= Apsis 3 b a : cf. Cathedra. 

1799 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist 17 th c. I. v. 69 The Pnyvcher 
was plac’d in a Chair lifted up, which the ancients caned . . 
Exedra. 184^-76 Gwilt Arch tt. Gloss, s. v. Apsis , The 
bishop’s throne . . was sometimes called exhedra. 1875 
Parker Gloss. Archil ., Exedra, used as synonymous with 
Cathedra, for a throne or seat of any kind. 

2 . (Sec quots.) 

Wkalk Diet. Tertns , Exedra.. a. by.place, or jutty. 
1879 Parker Gloss. Anhit., Exedra or Exncdra y a recess 
or large niche in a wall . . sometimes applied to a porch or 
chapel which projects from a larger budding. 

Bxeem, var. form of Exeme Sc. 
t Exegema’tie, a* Obs. rare- 1 , [as if f. Gr. 

stem of VB a explanation (f. iftjyi- 
€<r$ai : see Exegesis) + -ia] Explanatory. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref Ep. to Pordagc’s Mystic Div . 102 
By waie of an Exegematic Character. 

Exegenoe, -ency, -ent, obs. ff. Exigence, etc. 
Exegesis (eks/d^f sis). [a. Gr. f. 

i(rjyU<rOat to interpret, f. I/* (see Ex- pref. 11 ) + 
ijyiiaOai to guide, lead. Cf. F. exjglse.] 

1 . Explanation, exposition (of a sentence, word, 
etc.) ; est. the interpretation of Scripture or a 
Scriptural passage. 

18*3 in Crabb Technol. Dict. % Exegesis, an explication of 
words or an elucidation of sentences, a i8a8 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Rrw. 4 Punishm. Notes (3853) 423 The exegesis of 
Scripture is conducted by instituting inquiry into what 
certain parties understood. 1837 Gladstone Glean. VI. 
xix. 59 That most wretched consummation, which reduces 
all exegesis to a profane and deluding art. 1878 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4 Dogma 161 A very small experience of Jewish exe- 
gesis will convince us. 

b. An explanatory note, a gloss. 

1829 Sacrilege Hand/. App. 33 The Septuagint makes the 
33. vers, but as an Exegesis of the former verse. ai6 t 38 
Mf.de Chr. Sacrif. v. Wks. 11. (1673) 364 KA&rtf rov Spr ov 
and irpoatvxcu* Breaking of Bread and Prayers, are to be 
referred to xotwFle Communion, as the Exegesis thereof. 
2693 W. Sci atkr (Jun.) Fun. Serin. (1654) 5 The exegesis 
and exposition of the former [expression]. 1731 Chambers 
Cvcl. s v., The second [word] is only an exegesis, or ex- 
planation of the first. 

O. An expository discourse, 
x 7*7-31 in Chambers Cycl. Hence 183a in Webster ; and 
in some mod. Diets. 

1 2 . Algcbt a. (See quot.) Obs. 

1708 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Exegesis Numerosa . . the 
Numeral, or Lineal Solution, or Extraction of Roots, out of 
Adfected Equations. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. §.v. 

Exegete (c ksfd^ft). [ad. Gr. 4777 ^ an ex- 
pounder, interpreter, f. l(ijyU<r$cu (see Exegesis) : 
cf. F. exM/e.} An expounder, interpreter. 

1 . Greek Antiq. At Athens, one of those three 
members of the Eumolpidse, whose province it 
was to- interpret the religious and ceremonial law, 
the signs in the heavens, and oracles. 

1730-8 in Bailey (folio), Exegetes. persons among the 
Athenians learned in the laws or the juris consulti ; whom 
the judges used to consult In capital cases. 1889 A W. 
Wabd tr. Curtins’ Greece II. 11. iv. 99 Apollo himself was 
the supreme Exegete, the ultimate source of legality. 
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2. One who explains or interprets difficult pas- 
sages ; one skilled in exegesis ; an expounder. 

1839 Ellicott Comm. Gal. Fref. (ed. 2) 25 For the former 
[Chrysostom] . . as an exegete, 1 entertain the greatest re- 
spect. 1870 Contemp. Rev. XXI. 74 Goodwin, an exegete 
g hardly second to Chillingworth. 188* Plumetkk Spir. 
tn Prison 364 Unrivalled as an exegete of Scripture. 

||Ex#ff#tftl (cks/Ugrtfz). [a. Or. *£971?^* : 
see prec.J (See quots.) 

iM Grots Greece 1. i. I. 83 The exegetes or local guide 
and interpreter belonging to each temple. .recounted to 
curious strangers these traditional narratives, ibid, (1854) 
I. 381 The Theban exegetes assured Pausantas of this fact. 
ElSgStiO (eks/d£e'tik), a . and sb. [ad. (Jr. 
l(TjynTitc6s, f. Ifijyitvdai : see Exeoesis. Cf. Fr. 
excfgJtique.] A. adf 
1. « Exegetical. Const, of 

1635-80 Stanley Hist* Philos. (1701) 175/1 Of Platonick 
> discourse there are two kinds Hyphece tick, and Exegetick. 
1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. iv. 187 Plato oft . .joins them 
f taw an# Order] together as exegetic each of other. x8oi 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 577 It is . . behind the 
present state of exegetic knowledge. 1837 Carlvi.k Fr. 
Rex*. II. iv. iv, Thia strange autograph letter the National 
Assembly decides . . on transmitting to the Eighty* three 
Departments, with exegetic commentary. 1841 G. S. Fahkk 
Pnrriuc. Lett. (1844' I. 206 note. The etiam is exegetic 
and explanatory of what Reinerius had said just before. 

2. Alg. [after mod.L. exege tints, so used by Vieta 
in 1600.] The distinctive epithet of Vieta’s pro- 
cess (see Exegesis 2) for the solution of equations. 

«*43 Db Morgan in Penny Cycl.XXV, 317 His |Vieta’*l 
extension of the antient rules for division and extraction of 
the square and cube roots to the exegetic process for the 
solution of all equations. 

B. sb. 1. = Gr. }(i)yr)rueii (Wx*q) (see quot.). 
1838 Sir W. Hamuton Logic xxxiv. (1866) II. 199 The 
Art of Interpretation, called, .technically Hermeneutic or 
Exegetic. 

2. pi, (after Gr. rd ^ijyrjriKd) «= Exegetic a l 
theology : see Exkgetical. 

i8tt J. H. Newman Scope Univ. Educ. 17 Aquila, Sym- 
macnus..havc supplied materials for primitive exegetics. 
*864 Carlyle Freak. Gt. IV. 3T0 An uncommonly frugal 
rate of board, for a man skilled in Hermeneutics, Hebraic* 
. . Exegetics, etc. 

Exegetical (eks/dseTikiL,*?. [f.as prec. + -al.] 
u- 7 )f the nature of a gloss ; explanatory. 
Const, of to. Ohs. 

a 1613 W. Pkmulk ExP. Zachary (’1629) 115 This F-xcgc- 
ticall interpretation of this place sounds harshly. 164a W. 
Prick Serm. 3a The one verse is excgeticall to the other. 
1666 J, Smith Old Age (ed, 2) 135 Life, and soul, and 
spirit, are.. often made cxegetical one of another. 17*1 
Ivodrotu Core, (1843) II. 553, I take this proposition to be 
exegctieal. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of exegesis, 
exposition or interpietation ; esp. of the Scrip- 
tures; expository, Exegctieal theology : that branch 
of theological learning which deals with the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and the subjects there- 
with connected ; = Exegetics. 

1838 9 Hallam Hist, Lit. (1864) IV. ii. iv. 57 In the. .cxc- 
getical theology, the English divines had already taken a 
conspicuous station. l8 44 Stanley Arno/d (1858) I. iii. 
148 Dogmatical instruction . . conveyed.. in a practical or 
exegctieal shape. x86i H. J. Rose in Replies to Ess. <v Rev. 
i3o He has attributed to Jerome exegctieal absurdities. 

3. Of or j>ertaining to exegetics. 

1884 No neon/. 4* Indep. 14 Feb. 157/1 Exegctieal study is 
not new to him. 

Ezegetically (cks/tljje-tik&li), adv. [f. prec. 
•f -ly*!j In an exegetical manner: fa. Byway 
of gloss or explanation. Ohs. b. In an expository 


manner. 

<*163$ Mkde Chr. Saertf. iv. Wks. 11. 361 Here you sec 
Oblations and Eucharists exegetically joined together. 

Pearson Creed I. aoi The ‘form of a servant* exe- 
Ketically continued 'in the likeness of man*, a *7x0 Bp. 
Bull wks. (1713) I. 200 This is not added exegetically, or by 
way of Exposition. 1843 R. J eub in Encycl. Metro/. (1847) 
II. 675/1 The science of jurisprudence properly admit** of 
being treated in four different ways, philosophically, didac- 
tically or dogmatically, and exegetically. 

Exega’tiat (eksWjMist). [f. Gr. 

(see Exegktk) + -ist.J = Exkgetk 3 . 

1848 Geo. Eliot in Life 111.(1887) xoi, I speak to an experi- 
enced cxegctlst. 188a j Sciiaff Etuycl. Relig. Knoivl, I. 
640 Diodorus . . was, as an exegetist, one of tne masters of 
the Antiochian school. 

Exeime, obs. form of Exemk v. Sc. 

Exelent, obs. form of Excellent, 
Bxeleuthero’stomiae, v. ttonce-wd. [as if ad. 
Gr. *i(t\€¥0€p<xrTOjtl(-ur, f. l£ out 4 . lA€t/0<pos free 
+ trt6ua mouth.] trans. To speak out freely. 

>8m Badham H alien t. 18 1 The heroes of the Iliad— shall 
we hide it to live, or exeleutherostomize it and die ? — arc 
for the most part boors. 

Exeltree, obs. form of Axle-tree. 
Exemtayon&t# ^eksc*mbri,<7n*iO, a. Hot. [f. 
Ex- pref/ + mod.L. embrydn-em + -ate.] 
s866 Treat. Bot., Exembryonate, a name given to cryp- 
togams in consequence of their spores not containing an 
embryo. 

t£X6*mt, v. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6-9 ex- 
7 exeime, exime. fad. L. exim-Pre, (. ex - 
out + emifre to take. For the phonology cf. redeem .] 
1 . trans. To set free, release : a. from a pay- 


ment, an obligation, fivm obedience to (a law, 
rule, etc.) ;=* Exempt v. 4 a and b. 

1563 Davidson Anrw. Kennedy in Wtnfr. Soc. Misc, 
(1844)251 The Gentiles that belevtx is exeunt fra the taw of 
Moysex. 1639 Prod. Chas. /. Scott. 2 (We) extmed all 
ministers at their entry from giving any other oath than, 
etc. <*1637 Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scot. (1824-5) II. «8 
All knowen merchants . . wer exeimed from taking this 
othe. *73* P. Lindsay interest Scot . 11 s So many of them 
[foreign Materials] as are used at publick Bleach-fields, 
should Iks exeemed from the Payment of Duty. 1814 Scoit 
Wa v. xii. He hath no tide to be exeemed from the obliga- 
tions of the code of politeness. 

b. from pain, a penalty, etc. ; also simply ; « 
Exempt 4 c. 

1578. in Spottj.swood Hist. Ch. Scot . \i. (1677) 290 Nor 
doth it agree with the Scripture that they should be ex- 
eemed from the correction of their brethren. 1565 Commend. 
Verses in Jos. Vs Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 10 My tninde exemed 
wo* from caire. 1637 ( >11.1.1- stiK Eng.. Pop. Ceretn. 11. vii. 

29 His Majesties Auctorily, did . .exeeme the affiruteis from 
the puines of probation. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. in. 
iv. 11, It no man can cxeem fium miseries. 1716 J. Row 
in Wodroao Corr. (1843) II. 135 He had paid his cess; yet 
this exeemed him not. 

2. To take away, remove ; also, to select, except 
from ; *■ Exempt v. 1 , 2. 

a 1605 Monigomlrie Misc. Poe/ns w ii. 59 lleutiex frcaheRt 
florish, fair, Excmcd clene from Iajvcs lair 1640 Canterb. 
Setf-Convu t. 63 They exeeme all tenets controverted this 
day among any Christians fiom being the Subject of hcresie. 
a 165* Caldfrwood Hist. Kifk <1843^ II. 342 She did what 
she could to exetne all fearc and doubts out of his minde. 
1688 Ess. on Magistracy in Hart. Miu.{\ 808) I. 5 Express 
liberty is a stipulation, whereby some things are by express 
paction eximed from tne power of the Sovereign. 

t E xemie, a. Obs. rare . [ad. L. eximi-us 
distinguished, f. tximfrei see prec. Cf. OF. c.x- 
emme 7 \ Excellent, illustrious. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Moms Perfect. A i j 4 The exemie pro- 
phete Ysay exhortetli al mankynde. 

ExempiU, obs. form of Example. 
t Exa'mplable, a. Obs. [ad. med.L, exem- 
plJbilis , f. exemplar Exemplar .<A] ‘ That may 
be imitated’ (Bailey 1721-61). 1773 in Ash. 

Exemplar (Cgze-mplai), sb. Forms : 4-5 ex- 
emplairo, -ayro, 5 6 exemplar©, 5 • exemplar. 
[ME. cxemplaire , a. OF. txcmplaire : sec Exam- 
pi.ar. The mod. form is partly a descendant of 
this, partly an adoption of L. exemplar , - are , bb., 
orig. neut. of exempldris adj. : see next.] 

1. A person or thing which serves as a model 
for imitation; an example. Formerly also, f a 
pattern for work : cf. Sampler. 

*43*-5° tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 5 In this tytnc .. thexem* 
plares of accioncs xpcctable scholdc not be patent. X490 
Caxton Eneydos xi. (1890) 41 1 Nature] hathe produced hym 
[Aeneas] for to make one fnyer chief werke to thexemplayre 
of alle other. 1330 Palsgk. 157 Vne exempts , an exemplar 
for a woman to workc by. 1549 Laiimlr Sertn. bef 
Edit*. Vi (Arb.) 109 Christ is the . . patrone and the exem- 
plar, that all preachers oughte to folowc. 1694 Pomfrm 
Poems. Death Q. Mary 128 Him for her high exemplar she 
design'd. 1744 Epitaph in Brand Hist . Newcastle (1789) 

I. 676 His Master's presence will reward . . hi* virtues by j 
a more intimate converse with the great Exemplar. 1793 
T. Maurice Jnd. Antiq. (1806) I. 105 It i* impossible for 
the artist to deviate from the exemplar before him. 1873 
Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) V. 25 The Republic is . . the pattern 
of all other states and the exemplar of human life. 

+ b. * Example 3 b. Obs. rare 

1393 Gowkk Conf. II, 31 Fulfilled of slouthes cxemplaire 
There is yet one his secretaire, And he is eleped negligence, 

2. The model, pattern, or original after which 
something is made ; an archetype whether real or 
ideal. 

a s6x8 Rai kick (J.), The idea and exemplar of the world 
was first in God. x6^x Raleigh's Ghost id) Christ was like 
to Mo.se*, as . . the Exemplar, or Sample [is] to the image. 
*7*8 Watts Logic 1. iii. § 3 Real idea* are such a* . . have 
real object* or exemplars, which did, or do. actually exist. 
1809 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind{ i860) I. viii. 251 The external 
exemplar* according to which individual things were made. 
188a F arrar Early Chr. I. 269 A spiritual world, which 
wo* the archetype and exemplar of the visible. 

3. An instance, example ; a parallel instance, a 
parallel. 

1677 Halb Print. Orig, Man. 1. 1. 26 It doth give me not 
only an undeniable evidence, but an exemplar in analogy 
ana explication. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. vi, Those fri- 
volous productions of which Luigi Pulci has furnished the 
most peccant exemplar. 1866 H. Phillips Amer. Paper 
L'urr . II. 11 Modern history U not wanting in exemplar*. 

4. A typical instance ; a type, specimen (of a 
class) ; a typical embodiment or personification (of 
a quality, system, etc.). 

1656 Sanderson Serrn. (t68o) X3t There is scarce to be 
found such another complete Exemplar of a wicked Magis- 
trate [as Caius Verresj. c 1676 South Serm. Worldly 
Wisd. (17*5) L 34° Cromwell, .the. .grand Exemplar of 
Hypocrisy. *744 Harris Three Treat. 111. 11. (1765) 2*6 
All Offer to paint them a Helen, as a Model and Exemplar 
of the most exquisite Beauty, list Woodhousk Astron. 
xxiv. 358 A kind of sample and exemplar of almost all As- 
tronomical processes. 1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxv. 
361 Sisyphus, the legendary exemplar of cunning. 1861 
Stanley Jew, Ch. (1877) I. xvii. 3*2 They are the true 
exemplar* of the grasping and worldly clergy of all age*. 
*868 Helps Realm ah xu. (1876) 309 The friendship be- 
tween a dog and a man Is the highest form and exemplar of 
friendship. 


6. A * copy* of a book, etc. 

*539 Tanlrnhr Bible Prcf., To amend the same [default 1 
accuiding to the true exemplars. 1570 Biu.ini.si rv Euclid 
xv. Introd. 431 In the Grcke exemplars are found in thin 
is. Ixoke only 5 proposition*. 1665 Phil, irons. I. 10 j 
His second Totnc, whereof he lately presented some Exem- 
plar* to his Friends. 1864 Harlitt F. P : Poetry IV. 1 
Many pamphlet* . . remain to us only in a single exemplar. 
1873 StHivKNi R Lat.Grk. Test . i 4 All exemplar* 01 the 
same edition resemble cai h oilier, 

t Exe mplar, a . Obs. Also 5 exemplair(e, 

7 exemplar© . [an. (either through F, cxemplaire or 
directly) L. exemplar' is (sec -arI), f. ex cmplum.] 

1. Typical ; Kxkmfi.aky a. a. 

1570 Dkk Math. Pt X f. 3 The Exemplur Number of all 
thinges Numerable, a 1668 Dam-nant Jo the Queen 
Poems (1673) 246 That Sand 's th'cxcmplar Sce<l ? by which 
wc know How th‘ Hour's of the ensuing Ycnr will grow. 

2. Of a penalty ; - Exkmplauy a. 3. 

*5?8 R. Parm tr. Mendoza's China 9a Coockoldes . . tun 
punished with exemplar punishments. i6a6T. 11. Caussin's 
Holy i rt. 41 j If he were found tulpuhlc of such a villany, 
he would indict an exemplar punishment v|k>i» him. 1639 
<^>. Danii l Enins, xix. 10 He shall l>c worne with ranks* 
Infirmities, Corrupt, and made Exemplar to the Eyes Of 
other Men. 1636 Cowl iv Jiavidt /s i\. 120 Ely'* curs’d 
House th* exemplar Vengeance beuis Of all their Blood. 

3. Likely to become an example or precedent ; 
extraordinary, flagrant; Exkmplary a. a. 

1603 Bacon Adv /.earn. 11 xxiii. $ 6 One juduiul and ex- 
emplar iniquity in the face of the woild doth trouble the 
fountain* of justice more than (etc 1. a 1634 Chaim an Rrr. 
Honour Wks. (1871) 11 1 311 That which on other* would 
be fitting justice, On. .your, .son wil be exemplur crucitie. 

4. » Exemplary 6. 

c 1473 Partenay 6 377 Thy* lady full swetc and ryght dt • 
bonmr. To all othei lade* excmplnir. a 1300 E lower A 
Ltaf Ixxil, 'I hc nine crowned be very cxeiupUire, Of all 
honour longing to chivalry. 1603 Ft onto Montaigne (1634 ) 

3 Having with an unmatched count enam e and exemplur 
con.stancie endured these two affront*. i6ai Donnk .Sertn 
xxi. 205 Exemplar men that might be our pattern* foi 
sobriety. *683 Loud. Gaz, No. 18*4/1 Y’our Exemplur and 
happy Government in Church ami State. 1706 Dl Eol 
7 are Div. xii. 27 1 Exemplar Vcrtuc took tne Rein* in 
Hand. 1739 ‘ R. Bui 1. ' tr. Grolnanus 39 Eike hi* thy Eife, 
like hi* thy Manner* be; And shine excmnlar to Posterity, 
b. Having the fotce of an example. 

164a Chah. I. Attsw. Pi tit . Lds. qt om. 17 June 6 'Phc 
Fidelity of His good Subject* of thu County, which He 
hope* will prove exemplar over Hi* whole Kingdom. 

lienee + Bxemplarly adv., by means of ex- 
ample ; in an exemplary or aignal manner. 

i6b6 T. H. Caussins Holy Crt. (1634) Aijb, A Pious 
Qucenc, who exemplarly maketh good, what diffusedly 
i* heere handled. 1676 W Row* Contn. Blairs Autobiog. 
xii. u8*8) 413 Duty which lictli . . more eminently and ex- 
emplary on the Minister* of the Gospel. 

E xempla rio, a. rare . [f. Exemplar sb. + -it.] 
Serving as an exemplar. 

Faijlr Election (1842) 31 1 T he typical or exem- 
plane Election of the Israelite* under the Law. 

Exemplarily (for pronunc. cf. Exemplary", 
adv. Also 7 -aryl y. [(. Exemplary a. + *ly *,] 
In an exemplary manner. 

1 1. In various obs. senses; As an example, pat- 
tern, or archetype ; by way of example or illustra- 
tion; signally, conspicuously. CL Exemplary 
8 # 4 » 5 * 

1634 Sir T. Hekhkkt Trav. (*©77) 114 These wild dogs 
..vary their xoecie*; a* exemplarily wc *cc in the In- 
dian Uunce, which is the product of an European cat. 
a 1677 Barrow Wks. 1686 II. 341 Hence ..he could ..de- 
scribe an exact copy of righteousness for us to transcribe ; 
shewing u* exemplarily how u* men we should behave our 
selves. 1678 Cudw'orth intell. S yst. 503 Consideration* of 
the Deity a* vcrtually and exemplarily coiiteining all thing*. 
*683 E. Hook* k Prtf. l.p. to Tot d age’s Mystic Div. 21 
Sin is not only, in private, connived at. but autoritativly, 

I exemplarily and Diaboltcly, in public, countenanced. 

1 a 1703 Burkiti On N. T. Luke vi. 19 How rare it i* to find 
j those who are eminently great, exemplarily good? 

I 2. By way of deterrent example or warning. 

! 1617 Hakewill A pol. t\ . xiv. 1 (1630) 50^ Some he punish- 

I eth exemplarily in the world. 1684 /,<W. Gax. No. 195V3 
Excellency, . being resolved to have the promoter* of these 
Tumults exemplarily punished. 1774 Wilkkr Corr. (180s) 
IV. 180 The perfidy of the French, and the treachery of the 
Dutch, were exemplarily cha*tised. iSSoSala in Hlust. Land, 
Nrtvs 18 Dec. 587 Their lender* were exemplarily hanged. 

3. So as to deserve imitation. 

16x1 Cotgk. Exemplairemcnt, exemplarily; for other* to 
follow, or to take example by, 1615 Donne Serm. iii. 20 
Such as were noted to be exemplarily religious and sanc- 
tified men. 1754 Richardson Gt and non (17811 111 ix. 62 
Mrs. Oldham, lived now very happily and very exemplarily. 
1838 Holland 1 tUotnb's Lett. 1. 173 '1 he cast iron hus- 
band, .provide* for hi* family exemplarily. 1876 Bancuoh 
Hist. U. S. I. viii. 226 Exemplarily faitnful to his country 
and to its prince. 

Exesnplarinets (for pronunc. cf. Exkm- 
itahO. Also 7 8 examplariness. ff. as prec. + 
-NKH8.J The quality of being exemplary. 

1. The quality of being worthy of imitation ; 
fitness to serve as a model for imitation. 

165 q Dan ena nt Gondibert Prcf., Wit . . is, in Divines, 
Humility, Examplarines* [edd. 1651, 1673 Exemplarincsx], 
and Moderation 1608 Atterhuky Disc Lady Cults 10 
The Kxemplarines* of her Behaviour call'd off the Eye* of 
several to observe it. 175a Carte Hist. Eng, III. 619 The 
examplarinex* of her conduct, ibid. !V.337*The exem- 
plariness of their lives. 1883 Schaff Encyst. Relig. Knowl. 
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11. 973/1 (P. Henry] is remembered fur the purity and ex* 
cinplariness of his life. 

+ 2. The quality of being likely to be taken as 
an example ; prominence. Obs. 

1665 Boyle Cheat. Reft. tv. xii, The exemplariness and 
Influence a* well of their [kings’] vices as of their virtues. 

Exemplariif (egzcmplsurlti). [f. L. ex cm- 
/Mr- is + »itv. Cl. Kr. exem/laHM.] The quality 
of being exemplary. Cf. Exemplary a . 3 and 6 . 

1. The quality of being fit to serve as a model 
or pattern for imitation; exemplary conduct; 
cxcmplariness ; also, an instance of such conduct. 

1619 Brent tr. Sarpts Counc. Trent (1676) 134 His Holi- 
ness should send ten or twelve Prelates . . men rare, of ex- 
emplnrity and learning. >644 J. Goodwin Figh ting agst. 
God 39 Such cxemplantie** of life and conversation, which 
are sanctified and unpointed by God. 1681 H. More Exp. 
Pan. iv. 137 note, John, .having by the exemplArity of his 
Life . . drawn the eyes of all so upon him. 1769 Bfntiiam 
Prmt Lefts/, xv ii § 1 3 The properties of exemplarity and 
frugality seem to pursue the same immediate end though by 
different courses. 1868 Browning Ring Bk. xit. 371 
Defunct in faith and exempl&rity. 

1 2. The quality or fact of acting as an example 
or pattern. Obs 

a 1677 Barrow Wks 1686 III. 33 Some performances [of 
our LordJ. .were done for exemplarity. 

1 8 . The quality or fact of acting as an example 
or warning. Obs . 

1648 Cromwfi.l Let. 21 Sept. (Carlyle', I hope the exem- 
planty of justice will testify for us our great detestation of 
the fact. 1660 Jer. Taylor Dtut. Dubit. iv. iv. i 11 Not 
upon any direct account of justice, but . .for terror and exem- 
plarity 

t Exemplarixe, v. Obs . rare~\ [f. Exem- 
plar + -izk.J To illustrate by example. 

I Icncc Exrmplarlsing /pi. a. 

165 a Gaulr Magas from. 103 1 he historiring or exemplar- 
i/ing {misprinted exemplanizing] Astrologers. 

Exemplary (egzc’mpUri, c*gzemplari), a. and 
adv. Also 6 -y exemplarie, 6-9 examplary, 7 
exempleary. [f. late L. exem/ldr-is (see Exem- 
plar a . and -aky*), f. exemflum .] A. adj. 

1 1. Of or pertaining to an example ; furnishing 
examples. Obs. 

1613 Cockkram, FAcmplarie, of or belonging to an ex- 
ample. 16 AO J. Mabbk {title) Cervantes’ Exemplarie No- 
\elK a 16, 40 R. Holdsworth in Spurgeon 4 Treas. Dav. 
IN. cxxiii. 2 It is an exemplary particle, to stir them fmcnl 
up to do the like. 1601-1731 in Coles. 181a {title i The 
Exemplary Novels of M. de Cervantes Saavedra. 

2. That may serve as a specimen or type ; in a 
typical form ; typical. 

1614 Selden Titles lion. 5 , 1 allow, that a Family . . was 
a* an exemplary Monarchic. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. in. 
(1851) 94 This third Book having to tell of accidents various 
and exemplary. 1683 tr. Erasmus ' Mori <9 Fnc. it The 
t*o Cato’s are exemplary instances. 1878 Ruskin Notes on 
Turner 7a Four exemplary drawings he. . [Turner] made for 
specimens. 

b. Serving for an illustration ; illustrative. 

163® Fuller//^ /f'hr v. xxiv. (1647) 271 Exemplary is 
the Coat of George Villicrs Duke of Buckingham ; five 
Scallop-shells on a plain Crosse, speaking his predecessours 
valour in the Holy warre. 1817 w. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
I. XX XI I. 8a Collecting exemplary passages which can only 
assist a reader to infer the meaning of a word by induction. 

3. Of a penalty, damages, etc. : Such as may 
serve for a warning, or act as a deterrent. 

1603 Knollks Hist , Turks (1638) 196 The Christians 
sent by J-nzaru* .suffered many of them exemplary punish- 
ment. a 1661 Fuller Worthies { 1840) III. 99 His justice 
was exemplary on thieves Rnd robbers. 1734 tr. Rollin' s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) III. vii. ao8 He took an exemplary ven- 
geance. 1809 Observer 7 May, From the frequency of this 
offence, it became necessary to punish it with exemplary 
severity. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comnnv. II. App. 673 The 
plaintiff, in addition to the actual damage, may . . recover 
exemplary damages. 

t b. Phrases: To be exemplary : to become a 
warning. To make ( a person , also a thing) exem- 
plary : to make an example of. Obs. 

1591 Lambarde Arche ion (1635) 181 These offences might 
be made exemplary and forewarning to other men. 1658-9 
Burton's Diatyi 1838* III. 251 Let him be exemplary in his 
punishment. Send him to the Tower, and fine him xoool. 
1669 Loud Gas . No. 41 1/4 The Ring-leaders in the late 
Tumult, whom he intends to make exemplary. 169s R. 
I/Estrance Josephus* Antio. iv. ii. (1733' 79 That dark 
Way of Proceeding ought to be made exemplary in time. 

4. Of a kind to become an example, liable to be 
turned into a precedent. Hence in weaker sense : 
Such as to attract notice; remarkable, extraordinary, 
signal, arch. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xx. (Arb.) 58 The good 
ana bad of Princes is more exemplarie . . then the pnuate 
persons 1609 QwKtnkU Juvenal 185 A lamprey of an ex- 
emplary size, That for dimension bears the prize from all. 
1649 Selden Laws Eng. 11. iii. (1739) 18 such crimes as 
arc contrary to . . the publick profit or peace, in a more ex- 
emplary way than ordinary. 17x8 Prior Solomon 11. 986 
From this abyss of exemplary vice Resolv’d . . to rise, 1809 
Gen. P. Thompson Exert. (1843) I. 137 There was nobody 
that made a more exemplary bawling for the constable. 

5. Of things : Serving as a model or pattern, 
after which something may be made ; archetypal. 

1594 Hooker Ecct. Pol 1. iii. 8 We are not of opinion., 
that nature in working hath before her certaine exemplary 
draughu oe natt ernes. 1659 H. L’E strange Alliance Dn \ 
OJf. 40 bo that what Osmund intended peculiarly for his 


own use became exemplary to others. 170s Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3809/8 An exemplary Invoice, proper for those at Sea 
and Land. 1816 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev . LXXXI. 525 
Manuscript books . . sufficiently popular to be exemplary. 
1854 Trench Synon. N. T, Ser. 1. (i860) 83 The first edition 
of i6ir .. should have been considered authoritative and 
exemplary for all that followed. 

6 . Of persons and personal attributes : Fit to 
serve as an example or pattern for imitation. 

1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie 1. xix. (Arb.) 55 The good 
and exemplarie things and actions of the former ages. 
z6xs T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 7 In. .good doctrine, and 
good life, .exemplarie to his [a minister’s] people in publike 
and priuate. 1640 T. Hey wood {title), The exemplary 
Lives and memorable Acts of nine the most worthy Women 
of the World. 1663 Gerbjer Counsel Aj a. Your Lordship 
hath been exemplary to better Building. 1709 Stebi.e 
Tatter No. 104 83 This Lady lived several Years an Ex- 
emplary Pattern of Conjugal Love. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 92 He was a man of learning and fervent piety. . 
ana an exemplary parish priest. 1883 W. R. S. Ralston 
in 19 th Cent. XIII. 88 Popular tales ore, as a general rule, 
provided with exemplary morals. 

Hence + b. Excellent, perfect. Obs. 

1644 Bulwer Chirol. it The most fuithfull guide to the 
exemplary knowledge of any matter of Fact. 

+ B. adv . In an exemplary manner ; to an ex- 
emplary degree ; so as to be exemplary. Obs. 

x 6s6 G. Sandys Ovid's Met., L{ft 3 Continuing to the end 
exemplarie faithfull. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurts' Surg. 1. iii. 8 
Such Surgeons, .deserve to be punished severely and ex- 
emplary. 17*0 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 74 That good Pastor 
[S. Augustine] persuaded him to live exemplary in his Sta- 
tion. 177a Wilkes Corr. (1805) IV. 139 Our captain, .had 
l>een exemplary humane and good. 

+ Exemplary, sb. Obs. [ad. late L. exem- 
pldriwn (whence Fr. exem/laire : see Ex ampler), 
f. exempt um Example.] 

1. a. A type or figure, b. A typical instance, 
an example, o. An example, pattern of conduct. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas I. vili. 118 (1538) ua/i Let Zisara be 
your examplary. Ibid. II. xxii. 7. 36 d / i An examplary 
of norte & mancr. 1579 Fulkr Heskins' Part. 374 Basil! 
calfeth breade & wine avrirvira . or r.t emplaria , exemplarie* 
of the bodie and bloud of Christ. 1^83 Studbkb Ana/. 
Abus. B vj, The pride of apparel remaining in sight, as an 
exemplary of evill. 

2. a. A * copy * of a book ; ~ Exemplar sb. 5 . 
b. A copy or transcript (of a writing^. 

1538 Lkland I tin. I. p. xix, Parte of the examplaries. .hath 
bccne imprinted yn Germany. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par., 
Luke Pref. 5 b, The Latine exemplarie* . . do vary and not 
well agree. 1633 J. Done Hist Scptungint 39 The ex- 
emplary of Demetrius his request to the King was this : 
Great sir, Since [etc.]. 1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. vii. 
143 Moses had ordered the Kings a Copy of the Law. The 
Exemplary of the Temple was taken away. 

+ Exe mplate. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. late L. ex- 
cm plat-urn, neut. pa. pplc. of cxempldre : see 
next.] Something made after an exemplar or pat- 
tern. Contrasted with exemplar. 

1677 Gai.f Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 331 The Divine Essence, 
which # represen tesal things^ us an Exemplar directes the 
operation of God in producing the Exemplates or things 
formed according thereunto. 

+ Exemplate, v. Obs. rare. [f. late L. exem- 
plary ppl. stem of exem/ldre 'to example* (in 
various senses), f. exem plum Example.] (runs. To 
show by examples. 

cx6ot W. Watson Decaeordon 193 Might it be without 
offence to exemplate out of Parsons Pnilopatcr by what 
meanes the chnnge of religion came, 1 could, etc. 

t Exe'mplative. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ex- 
empl-um Example sl >, ; cf. figurative .] Furnish- 
ing an example. 

c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab . 84 The sentence was fructuous 
and agreable, In Mor&litie cxcmplatiue prudent. 

Exemple, -er, obs. fT. Example, -er. 
Exempliflable (egze mplifoiab’l), a. rare. 
[f. Exemplify + -able.] That may be exemplified. 

1807 Coleridge Lit. Rem, (1836) I. 261 The psycholo- 
gical cause is easily stated, and copiously exemplifiable. 
>864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets, 
f Exe’mplific&te, v. Obs. rare-i. [f. med.L. 
exemplified- ppl. stem of exemplifiedre : see Ex- 
emplify.] tratts. = Exemplify 8. 

1577-87 Holin 8 HF.dC/ 4 wn. III. X124/1 The words whereof 
for the more euidence, 1 thought here to excmplificat. 

+ Exe mplificate, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med. 
L. *excmplificdtuM t neut. of pa. pple. of exempli- 
fiedre : see prec.] A copy, transcript. 

*577 Harrison England 11. xxv. (1877) 1. 365 Sundrie ex- 
emphficats of the grants are yet to be seene in writing. 

Exemplification (egzemplifik^'pn). [a. 
AF. exemplification , ad. med.L. exemplificdtion-em t 
n. of action f. exemplifiedre : see Exemplify.] 

1. The action of exemplifying ; showing or Illus- 
trating by example ; an instance of this. In ex- 
emplification of: so as to exemplify. 

SC48 Hall Chrou . Hen. VI II. an. 32 For the more exem- 

f ilincation of the same, he sent the Lorde de Roche with 
etters of credence. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows 111. f 1. 179 
Before the particular exemplification of the foresaid promise, 
the Iwue thereof i* inserted. 1779-81 Johnson L. P. t Ad- 
dison Wks. IIL87 The mention 01 mother like consequence 
from a like cause, .is not a simile, but an exemplification. 
1809 Coleridge Friend (1865) 90 So much in proof and ex- 
emplification of the probable expediency of pious deception. 


1 86a Burton Scot. Abr. II. I 60 In exemplification of some 
of tne recondite principles laid down. 

2. That which exemplifies, or serves as an illus- 
tration of a law, general principle, statement, etc. 

158a G. Martin in Fulhe's Defence (1843) < 9 ° A» U plain 
by the exemplification immediately following, of king, a£i 
dukes, and other sent or appointed by him. 1650 Elder- 
field Tythes 310 Let thy life be . . a counterpart or exem- 
plification of thy book of religion. 1798 Malthub Pcpul. 
(1817) L 53 An exemplification of the obvious truth, that 
population cannot increase without the food to support it. 
1865 Grotk Plato I, ii. 379 Particular exemplifications of 
the Beautiful, substituted in place of the general concept 

3. An attested copy or transcript of a record, 
deed, etc. 

[136a Act x Rich. II, c. 4 Quodque t axeinplificaciones ill® 

. .ejusdem sint vigoris. .sicut . .munimenta Ilia forent 1419 
Act 8 Hen. VI. c. 12 Saunz ascun rasure en une mesme 
lieu en mesme (exemplification & lcnrollement.] 1541-3 
Act 34-5 Hen. VIII \ c. 37 §39 Euery exemplificacion < 
vpon any recorde . . shall be sealea with the Kinges iudiciall 
scale. *653 in Somers Tracts ( 179 s) H. 538 To life Masters 
of the Chancery for examining every Skin of an Exemplifi- 
cation of a Record. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Coll. 
Mass. II. 212 An exemplification of Burgess’s commission 
was obtained. *884 R os coe's Law of Evidence (ed. 15) 9 f i 
An exemplification produced from tne proper custody.. is 
evidence. 

+ 4. ? A setting forth at length. Obs. 

1588 J. H[arvey] Disc. Probleme 54 But which of them 
were the original! record of the maker, or phantastical ex- 
emplification of the writer, .it is to little purpose to know. 

Hence Bac* mplilloa tional a., of or pertaining 
to exemplification. 

x8a6 Bentham in Wcstm. Rn>. V. 498 Case to which the 
exemplificational [shape of a code] more particularly applies, 
that of an as yet only proposed code. 

Exemplificative (egzc*mpliftk^tiv), a. Tend- 
ing to exemplify; furnishing an example. Const, of. 

i8*6 Blni ham in Wcstm. Rev. VI. 498 Distinguishable 
shapes, .the ratiocinative, the instructional, the exemplifica- 
tive. xttp F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XLVIIL 06/a Of 
this truism . . the still frequent onslaughts on reliable are 
noticeably exemplificative. 

Exemplificator (cgzc*mplifikri:Ui). rare- 1 . 
[a. med.L. exemplificator , ngent-n. f. exemplifiedre 
(see Exemplify).] An exemplifier, exemplar. 

183s Fraser’s Mag. VI. 604 Byron is the least exemplifi- 
cator of this. $ 

Exemplified (cgze-mplifakl), ppl. a. [f. Ex- 
emplify + -edL] In the senses of the verb, 
a. That has been copied out ; of which an attested 
copy has been made. b. Made into an example ; 
notorious. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 45 Your exemplified 
discourse. 1638 in Harwooa Lichfield (1806) 483 A* ap- 
pearcth by the old exemplified lease. 1660 Boyle Seraphic 
Love 73 Wonders wrought for a generation that , . ascrib'd 
them to the Devil, and return’d them with so exemplifi’d an 
Ingratitude. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Exemplified, cleared, 
proved or confirmed by an example or instance ; also, copied 
out from a deed or writing. 

Exemplifier (egze-mplifoi, 0 J). [f. as prec. + 
•eh I.] One who exemplifies. 

155a Huloet, Exemplifier, or he that foloweth the example 
of others, ascriptor. a 1677 Barrow Serm. III. xlv. 374 
Jesus (the Author, Master, and Exemplifycr of these doc- 
trines). 1775 in Asm. *83* in Webstfr ; and in mod. Diets. 

Exemplify (egze*mplifoi), v. Also 5-6 ex* 
amplify. [a<L mea.L. exetnf lifi-edre, f. exem/lum 
Example + fiedre : see -fy. J 

1 1, trims. To instruct by example, set a (good) 
example to. Al^p absol . Obs . 

1490 Lydo. Chron. Troy iv. xxxv, Priestes . . should the 
worlde exemplefye With good doctryne of perfection. *313 
Bradshaw St. Werburgt 1. 2299 To instructe and informe 
and to exemplyfv. 

f2. tratts. To make an example of (a person). 

163a B. Jonson Magn, Lady m. iv, Your exemplified 
malefactors, That have survived their infamy and punish- 
ment. 164a D. Rogers Matrim. Honour 337 A just and 
jealous God, not sparing to exemplifie. .his best servants. 

+ 8. To set an example of, exhibit a model of. 

1649 Selden Laws Eng, tr. xiii. (<739) 69 A thing that 
none of his Predecessors ever exemplified to him. 1673 
Lad/s Call. r. iii. 31 If the poor happen not to have more 
charity then they exemplify to them. 

+ 4. To fashion alter an example or model. Obs . 

*579 Fvlke Heskins* Pari. 475 They make the body of 
Chnst. both the exemplar, and the thing exemplified. 1681 
-6 J. Scott Chr . Life{\iik) III. 576 Those outward lmaaeK, 
which they exemplified from the Similitudes which they 
fram’d of him in their own Fancies. 

1 5. To adduce, allege, quote, use as an example. 
To exemplify to\ to compare to by way of ex- 
ample or $]>ccimen. To exemplify to be : to quote 
by way of example at being. Obs. 

>509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xt. xiii, For whych 1 poetes hym 
so exemplyfied. 159a Daniel Cotnpl Rot Wks. (1717) 39 
Exemplify my Frailty. 1593 N ashe 4 Lett. Cotfut. 54 Canst 
thou exemplifie vnto mee..one minnum of the particular 
deuice of his play that I purloind? a 16 18 Raleigh In 
Gutch Colt. Cur. I. 83 The emphyteusis or feudum..for 
understanding sake may be exemplified to an estate at this 
day allowed. 164s Milton Ch. Govt. 11. (1851) 63 Not to 
exemplifie the malapert insolence of our owns Bishops. 
1649 Selden Laws Eng . 1. Ixii. (1739) *»* Glanvrt . . ex- 
emplifies Sedition and destruction of the Kingdom, to be in 
equal degree a Wound of Mejesty. 1794 0 . Wakefield 
Exam. Paine's Age 0/ Reason 34 To exemplify their morality 
in contradistinction to that of tne gospel. 
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+ b. absol. To find precedent*, excuse oneself 
by example. Obs. 

1507 Daniel Civ. W"ares 1. xcvil, Thai our times might 
not nave t’ exemplifie with aged staine*. 

£ , (The current sense.) a. To illustrate by e\- 
ples ; to find or furnish an example or instance 
of. Occas. with sentence as obj. 

c 1430 Lydg. in Pol., Rel. <4 L. Poems (1866) 46 , 1 exempli- 
fye by kyndly prouidence Bewte wyll shew thow horny* be 
away. I 5 W 1 "jiaunck (title), Lawier* Ixigike, exemplifying 
the prsecepts of Logike by the practice of the Common 
Lawe. toxo Healey St. A tig. Citie 0/ God 314 Hi* desire 
of . . armes and war wherby to exemplifie hi* valour. 1637 
Gillespie Eng. Pop. Ctrem. 11. iii. 18 , 1 will really exam- 
plify that which I say. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. 11, 
vi. aa How far they exteeded, may beexemplified from Pahe- 
phatus, in hi* book of fabulous narrations. s668 Barrow in 
Kigaud Corr . Set. Men (*841) II. 48 The rule* I sent you 
% concerning the hyoerbola, I cannot well exemplify. 175a 
Johnson Rambler No. 908*3 , 1 have rarely exemplified my 
asscrtioiujby living characters. x8i8 Jar. Mill Brit. India 
II. v. viii. 683 A completeness never before exemplified. 
tM4 Bp. op Lincoln Charge 8 Its Principal . . has exem- 

I dified to its pupils how labor best prospers when it is the 
abor of love. 1869 Phillips Vesutt. ii. 31 Nor is it the 
earliest style of wall . . exemplified in Mycenae. 

b. To be or serve as an example of. 

1705 Bkddors Math . Evid. 147 The mode of expression 
of children and Africans frequently exemplifies this remark. 
1845 M c Culloch Taxation 11. vi. (1852) 377 The roads in the 
Highlands exemplify the correctness of this statement, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 11. xxx. 406 The third action U exemplified 
by the state of the rails near a station, etc. 1878 C. St anford 
Symb. Christ i. $1 The principle which the ancient payment 
of tithes exemplified. 

0. intr \ To quote examples or instances by way 
of illustration. + To exemplify in, of \ = * to in- 
stance in \ i. e. to cite (something) as an instance. 

158a G. Martin in Fulkc Def. (1843) 215 Suppose he had 
exemplified of the two condemned heretics, Jovinian and 
Vieilantiu* also. 1587 Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. 
110, I could exemplifie also in manie other. 1598 K. 
Haydockk tr. Lomazzo on Painting II. 157 And thus, if I 
woulde inlargc my discourse, I might exemplifie in the light 
passing through a glasse ful of red wine. 1619 Brent tr. 
Sarfis Hist. Cohhc. Trent. (1676) 500 He exemplified in 
Darius, who, etc. 1641 Bp. Hall Mtsch . faction Rem. 
Wits. (»66o) 66 It were to no purpose to exemplifie, where 
the instances are numberlesse. 

7.*To make an official copy of ; esp. to make an 
attested copy of (a legal document) under an 
official seal. # 

1513 Fitzherb. Surv. 20 b. Any partio . . may . . haue a 
copyc . . exemplyfied vndcr the scale of oflfyee of the same 
place. 1381 Act 93 Elis. c. 3 5 3 Fines . . shall be exempli- 
fied under the Great Seal of England. 1603 Holland 
Flutairh's Mor. 998 He proposed . . that their tragedies 
should be exemplified and engrossed faire. 1687 Loud. 
Gas. No, 2277/4 The Laws for the preservation of the 
Spawn and Spatt of Oysters . . were Signed and Exem- 
plified under the Seal of the High Court of Admiralty. 
1710 Ibid, No. 4735/4 Which Recovery was exemplified 
under the Great Seal. . R ascot’ s Law of Evidence 

(ed. 15) 91 An exemplification produced from the proper 
custody and purporting to exemplify a commission from the 
crown is evidence though the seal has been lost. 

+ 8. To copy (a document) ; to quote in writing. 
1570-6 Lambardr Peramb . Kent (1826) 231 The storic of 
King Vortiger* Wassailing . . I have already exemplified. 
.581 — Eiren. 11. iv. (1588) 149 This last Statute I have ex- 
emplified the more at large. 1699 A. Hamilton in Ussher's 
Left. (1686) 405 If your Grace . . hath a mind to exemplify, 
write out, or collect any thing out of any of the *aid Books. 
1665 J. Webb Stone-Hengii^us) 85 That Inscription, .men- 
tioned by Camden . . and by him exemplified. 1709 Strype 
A nn. Ref. I. ii. 58 Because it is a privajp act, and unprinted, 

I exemplify it in the Appendix. 

+ Exe*mply f v. Obs. Also examply. [ad. 
OF. exemplier , f. cxemple : see Example jA] 
trans. *= Exemplify 6 and 7. 

1561 Eden (title) Martin Cortes’ Art of Navigation, .ex* 
amplied [Sp. exempiificado\ by many Demonstrations. 1656 
Burton' s Diary (1828) 1 . 184 They produced an Act of Par- 
liament , . exemplied [? mis/r . for exemplified] under seal, 
and offered it to a clerk to read it. 

Exempt (cgze-mpt), ppl. a. and sb. [a. Fr. 
exempt = Pr. exempt , ad. L. exempt -us, pa. pplc. 
of eximlre to take out, f. ex - out + entire to take.] 
A. pplc. and adj. 

1 . With distinctly ppl. sense : *= exempted pa. 
pple. and ppl. adj. 

a. Taken away, removed from ; abolished. Obs. 
exc. arch, f b. » Excepted ; also exempt case ; 
cf. Exempted, Obs. +c. Cut off, debarred, ex- 
cluded, Obs. f d. Removed from ( out of) alle- 
giance, liability, or obligation to. . Obs. 

The pple. may nave been referred variously to the Eng. 
vbs. exem*, exempt , or have been employed in direct imita- 
tion of the use of L. exemptue. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. it. vii. 60 pe soule. .bevnge in 
heuene reioisep pat it is exempt from alle er)>ely pinges. 
155* Robinson tr. More'e If top. t. (Arb.) 46 They . , be cleane 
quite and exempte out of the bondes and daunger to God* 
commaundement. a 1631 Donne 6 Serm. i. (1634) 18 Men 
appropriated to God, men exempt out of the world* 1607 
Drydkn JEntid vn, 987 When exempt from Mortal Earth. 
1874 Holland Mistr. Manse 125 Blessed Sleep ! In which 
exempt From our tired Selves long hours we Ue. 

- b- * 4 * Pol. Poems { 1859)11. 137 The count suyng In alia 
is hole entent, And in no wise list not be exempte. 1679 
Drvdrn & Lee CEdipus 15 Hear then thisdreadfbl impreca- 
tion ; hear it : Tis lay’d on all ; not any one exempt. 1705 


Stanhope Pat'aphr. IV. 593 These are very rare and ex- 
empt cases. 1768 Wkslly Whs. 11872) VI. 281 With regard 
even to these exempt cases. 

0- c 3450 Castle lid. Life St. Cnthk. (Surtees) 371a 
My techmg eftir my di**ese Sail’ nojt be had in contempt, 
Naall’oute of doyng all exempt, c 1450 Lonklich Grail 

I . 563 In Wauhope weren they faile, and exempt from graces 
alle. e 1500 Metusine 8 When* may be suche a utyr . . I 
lady, .so exempt & vnpurveyed of felawship. 1580 LirroN 
Sitfvila 111 Judges that favour falshood shall ue exempt 
from Gods presence, 1598 9 E. Fordk Parismus 1. (x6oi) I 
49 Being exempt from the clear light of the sun. 

d. c 1380 Wvclif Sel. Wks. III. 351 pci (priests] ben ) 
exempt fro Goddis lawe by privylegies pat pet han getun. 
a 1400 Cor ». Myst. (Shak*. Koc.) 209 Alle thynge must obevc | 
to Goddys look, Out of his myght is non exempt. 148a I 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 101 Y saw hym. exempte and 
delyucrvd frome al peynys. 15x9-4 Act 5 Hen. VI l I, c. 6 
(They] naue been exempt ana discharged from all offices 
and buxinesse. 1*38 Starkey England 11. iii. 905, 1 wold 
haue no offyeer ofeyte nor towne to be exempt from theyr 
authoryte, *651 Davenant Gondibert i. iv. it, Lands exempt 
from Nature’* law. | 

1 2. Picked out, choice, select. Obs. , 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad ix. 604 Of whose faire sexe, we come j 
to offer scauen, The moat exempt for excellence. 

1 8 . Not subject to a superior authority ; inde- 
pendent. Obs . 

155a Hulokt, Exempt or privileged by thekinges charter, 
exemptus. 1*83 Stuiuhss Anat. Abus. it. 8 I* the lande 
diuided into .shire*, countie*, precincts, and scuerall exempt 
liberties? 1601 Holland Pliny ). 73 The I.ocrt, surnamed 1 
Orolie, free states and exempt. x6«8 Cork On Lilt. 133 
The wife of the King of England is an exempt person from | 
the King, and is capable of lands. 1738 Common Sense 
(1739) II. 1 13 The Tea-Table is a Place which seems to pre- 
scribe for an exempt Jurisdiction from Common Sense. 

b. esp . of a monastery or other religious found- 
ation. Obs. cxc. Hist. 

1460 Capgravk Chron. 261 William bischop of Canntirbury 
.. gat .. bulles fro the Court to have in id. of the pound, 
l>oth of exempt [chcrchis] and not exempt, 15*3 {title). The I 
Bokc of Comfort . . Knprcnted in the Exempt Monastery of 
Tavestok in^Dcnshyre. x6ax Abi*. Ambot in fort esc. j 
Papers 165 The Churche of Westminster being an exempt I 
and privileged place, 1716 Ayliifk Paterg. 13 An Abbot I 
cannot without the Knowledge nnd Advice of bis Convent, | 
subject an Exempt Monastery to any Person. 1868 Stani i y 
tVestm . Ab. vi. 516 The Primate .. preferred to avoid the 
question of the exempt jurisdiction of Westminster. 

4. Freed from allegiance or liability to ; not 
subject to the control or influence of. 

x 667 Milton P. L. ii. 3x8 To live exempt From Heav’ns 
high jurisdiction. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montamie Lett. xli. 

II. it There were some people exempt from their lenchant- 
menis’] power, 1850 Gladstone Glean. (1879) V. lxiii. 211 
There is no European country in which ecclesiastical ho- 
cicties are exempt from civic control. 1874 Mu klethwaitk 
Mod. Par. Churches 117 The old builder* neither were in- 
fallible, nor are exempt from criticism. 

6 . Not liable to suffering, hardship, or incon- 
venience f of, from ; not exposed or subject to : 
a. danger, disease, or evil of any kind. 

ci 14*0 Hocclf.ve Pe Reg. Prittc. 11 16 This worlde* power 
and riche abundaunceOf drede of perile never hen exempte. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos viii. (1890) 15 To kepe hir cyte and 
the cytezeyns vnhurt and exempt from onpressyons. a 1637 
B, Jonson (J.), To. .live exempt From all the nets that thou 
can st spread. >658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (167^) 199 Where 
they may be exempt from the frost. 1711 Steele Spect. 
No. 4 r 2 Exempt from the Passions with which others arc 
tormented. 1759 J. Mills Duhamefs Hush. 11. ii. (1769) 
241, I did not see any one field exempt from this distemper. 
1846 Trench Mirac. xxix, (1862) 393 They whom Christ 
loves are no more exempt than others from their share of 
earthly trouble and anguish. 

b. a charge, duty, j^ayment, tax, etc. 

• 1471 RirLF.Y Comp. Aich. in Ashm. (165a) 108 Exempt 
from Claustrall observance. 13x7 in deary’s Anat. (1888) 
App. viii. 213 Those Surgeons which be exempt from Al- 
maner offices, enqueate* & wacches. 1555 Ear die E actons 
1. v. 62 This sortc of menne is priuilrgcdTand exempte from 
all matter of charges. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 433 
These .. lived exempt from all public concern* and duties. 
1853 Stocqup.i.rr Mil. Encycl. s. v, Men of a certain age 
are exempt from serving in the militia. 1871 Morley Vol- 
taire (1886) 75 A man because he is a noble or a priest was 
not exempt from paying certain taxes. 

8 . Unsullied, unaffected by ; clear, free from (a 1 
defect, flaw, stain, weakness). 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 8 These . . being I 
utterly exempt from any waight or gravity at all, are rightly 
termed .. familiar letters. ci6tt Chapman Iliad viii. 435 
Hector . . led to a place, pure and exempt from blood. The 
Trojan forces, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. apt. IVoman Wks, 
*73<> I- 57 Celia alone’s exempt from all these crime*. x8ax 
Shf.llfy Prometh. Unb. in. iv, 156 From custom’s evil . 
taint exempt and pure. 1875 Scrivener Led. Grk. Test. 6 
Not exempt from the common failings of humanity, 

B. sb. 

1. gen. An exempted person; esp. one relieved 
from performance of a dutv, pajrmcnt of a tax, etc. 

1846 Fkescott Ferd. 4 Is. if. 11. iii. 3x5 The only legal 
exempts Ifrom thi* military service] were the clergy, hidal- 
gos, and paupers. s86o Emerson Cond. Life ix. 184 To 
point at one or another fine madman, as if there were any 
exempts. 1876 Bancroft Hist. If. S. IV. xxvii. 518 Old I 
men . .who were exempts, except in case of immediate danger 
to the town. 

2. Eccl . A person or religion* e*tab!Uhment not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop. Cf. A. 

3 b. Obs. exc. Hist. 

SS3« R. Bowykr in Stryp* Bed. Mem. I. xvii. 134 Refor- 
matory of divers orders of religion . , as well exempts as not ( 


exempts. 1377 H xrriron England 11. ii. (1877) 1. 42 Though 
it Ithc archacat onrie of S. ATbons] be under the Bishop of 
London for visitations Sc synods, yet is it otherwise reputed 
as member of the see of 1. income, and therefore woithilv 
called an exempt. 1706 ti. Un pin's Eat. Hist. 1O//1 II. 
iv. xxi. 377 The Holidays . . shall also be observed by all 
Regulars, even Exempts. 

t 8. In the French armv : A. An inferior cavalry 
officer who commanded in the absence of the 
captain ami lieutenant, and was exempt from 
ordinary military duty. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1670 Coiton I's^ernon 11. viii 347 Mature, and du Lion 
Exempts of her Guards. 170a Land. Gas. No. 3822/3 Our 
Men look an Exempt of the Life-Guard. 1731 Smollett 
Per. Pit. (1779) II. xlv. 8j A file of musqueteers com- 
manded by an Exempt (iti Paris). 1733 Scots Mag. 
XV. 64/1 Three exempts of the guards. 18*3 in Chadii 
Techno/. Diet. 

f b. A French police officer. Obs. exc. Hist. 

Originally, a suh-othcer of the mounted police (mat I- 
chou$sfe\ corresponding in rank and function to the 'ex- 
empts ' of the t avail y. 

1678 tr. Gaya's At t of War \. 14 The Provost Mareschal . . 
hath n Troop of Ofliens on Horsebaik, with a Lieutenant, 
Exempt*, etc. 177a Birmingham Counteif. I. 940 In the 
midst of this scene, an exempt of the police arrives. 1840 
Tiiackkray Paris .Sk. Bk. fi8t'7> 115 He slipped through the 
exempts, quite unsuspected. 

4 . In ihc English army + a. after Fr. usage : 
A sub-officer of cavalry. Obs. 

1706 Pun 1 ns (ed. Kcrseyij An Exempt , a Life-Guard. . 
free from Duty. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 1739 Lady Hart- 
lord Corr. (1806) I. n6 An exempt in my Lord’s Troop. 

b. One of the four officers who in turn command 
the Yeomen of the Guard in the absence of their 
superior officers. Now more commonly Kxon, q.v. 

1700 Llttrei 1. Brief Rd. (18*7) IV. 711 Mr Dormer is 
made exempt of the yeomen of tnc guards in the room of 
Mr. Uphill. 1717 Hist. Reg., Chron. Diary 5 One of the 
Exempts of hi* Majesty’* Yeomen of the Guards. 1844 
W. J. Thom* Bk. of Court (ed. a) 370 The Exempt of the 
Yeomen of the Guard is n resident officer who sleeps at 
St. James’s, a* Commandnnt of the Yeomen on duty. 

Exempt (egzc mPt), v. Pa. pplc. 5-6 exempt, 
[ad. Fr. ex cm f ter, f. exempt adj. : see prcc.] 

1 1 . trans. To take out or away ; to put far 
away, remove, cut off. Const, from, out of . Obs. 

1533 T. Wilson Rhrt. 3p Exempted from S&than, to lyvc 
for ever with Christc our .Savioure. 1363 Homilies 11. Right 
Use Chunh \\. (1859) 165 They .. were exempted and 
banished (as it were) from the house of the Ix>rd, 1365 
Goldino Chdds Met. tv. <1593) 97 He hist : for nature now 
had cleane exempt All other speach. 1589 Gkkfnk Arcadia 
(1616) 40 lie exempt them Iflowers) all Truin my smell. 1393 
R. Johnson 7 Champions 11. v. (1608) 4 The Emperours 
onefy daughter, exempted hcrscllc from all company. 1599 
A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Phvsicke 4/1 The pnyne will 
totaliye be exemptede, and nbofiidiede. 163a Tom a Lin - 
colne in Thom* Prose Row. (1858) II. 267 Being once 
exempted from my sight. 

t b. To single out, select. Obs. 

*338 Stark kv England 1. iv. 13a For theyr vertuc they 
schold he. .from the coinmyn pepul, a* hyt were, exemptyef. 
1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, i. 22 She exempted 
out of the sorte and order of common women, waa chosen. 
1648 Milton Sonn. xiii. To //. Laives, Thy worth and skill 
exempt* thee from the throng. 

1 2 . To take away or omit (from a category or 
enumeration) ; to except. Const, front, out of ; 
rarely with double obj. Also in the pa. pple. in 
concord with a sb. in the nominative absolute ; «■ 
Except 3 b ; and in the pr. pple. used absol. as 
quasi-/;?/. ; =* Excepting prep. A. 1. Obs . 

*548 i Geht Pr. Masse 120 Praying to Christ at the masse, 
hys supper or els where, heaven exempted . 157* Fortebcuf 
forest I list . 5 A small matter is it in niene hundred or a 
thousand* veerea to exempte twentie or thirtie. isBt J. 
Bfll H addon’s Anrw. Osar. 129 S. John . .doth not exempt 
himselfc out of the same number. 1386 A. Day Eng Secre- 
tary 1, (1625) 53 The ordering whereof (except in Letter* 
Extusatorie, or Defensorie) ia wholly exempted the course 
in those Letters prescribed. 1604 Hookfr Eccl. Pol. Prcf. 
viii, § 9 Their error exempted [ed. 1x94 excepted] they 
seemed otherwise right good men. 1663 Glanvill Seeps. 
Sd. ix. 47 While all complain of Ignorance and Error, every 
one exempt* himself. 1731 Lett, from Fog’s J ml. (1732) 
II. 286 Invited.. by alf Ranks. .not exempting even a 
Branch of the Royal Family. 

f 3 . To debar, exclude from the enjoyment of 
or participation in something. Obs. 

*853 T. Wilson Rhrt. 101 b, They . . exempted brybers 
frome bcarynge rule in the commune weale. 1579 North 
Plutarch , Agesitaus 670 Them sc lues filie Thebans] onelv 
exempted from trcatic of peace. 1667 II. Morf Dtv. Dial, 
1. xxxv, (1713) 78 Cogitation is .. exempted or prescinded 
from all Extension. 1689 Evklyn Mem. (*857) II. 31 1 The 
Convention exempt tho Duke of Hanover from the suc- 
cession to the Crown. 

4 . To grant to (a person, etc.) immunity or free- 
dom from a liability to which others are subject : 

a. from (the payment of) a fine, tax, etc. Alto 
const, of, simply, and absol. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 393 Euery citezen and Burgey* 
w^utforth shat pay at euery tnske, vigille, lone*, .except 
ccrtcyn peraones that.. be exemted. 1496-7 Ait xa Hen 
\ V/, c. 1 3 f 1 Tonnes and place* . . exempted or discharged of 
payment to suche xv®««. 1573 Cooler Thesaur., Ext mere 
de vectigatibus, to exempt from paying tribute. 1703 Ar- 
uuthnot Coins 279 Valentinian. .exempted them (Mariner*) 
from all Taxes. 185$ Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 149 When 
did . . his bailiff exempt from the rent ? 187a Yl 1 (ts Growth 
Comtr. 1 630ther to wnv were e vempted . . from . . custom* due s. 
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EXEMPTED. 

b. from (the control of) laws, (obedience to) 
an authority. 

1401 Pol. Poems (18591 H. Why have ye exempt you 
from our kin** lanes. 1530 Palsgr. *41/2 Many abbayes 
lie exempted from their bysshopue. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
11. iii. $ 25 Ki:i« Kenulpnu* . , had power to exempt this 
Abbot from the lurisdiction of the Bishop. 1761 Humk 
Hist. Eng. III. liv. 160 Those high churchmen. .were dc. 
sirous of exempting the mitre from all subjection to the 
crown. .8*9 1 I aylom Enthus. ii. (1867) 33 The religious 
emotions arc exempted from this general law. 

C. from pain, penalty, suffering, or inconve- 
nience; also, from a defect, weakness, etc. 

1484 Caxton Cnriall 1 Fortune hath exempte the fro the 
anguysnhes that ! Miffre. 1561 T. Norton Cabin'* Inst. 
ui. 195 Y* cursodnesse of old Adam, from which we are ex- 
empted by Christ. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1.(1843)4/1 
The course of exempting men from prosecution, by dissolv- 
ing of parliaments. 1691 Bfntley Boyle Lett. Lx. 330 Our 
Saviour's own Disciples were not exempted from the com- 
mon Error. 1707 Curios in flush. <f Gant. 218 A Delay 
from which we arc exempted by our new Method. 1856 
Froudk Hitt. Eng. (1858) L v. 443 Clergy who committed 
felony were no longer exempted from the penalties of their 
crimes. 

d. from a burden, duty, or obligation, a burden- 
some state or condition. 

1479 in Eng. < 7 / 4 ft (1870) 414 King Kdwarde the thtrdde 
. , by nis honourable chnrtres exempttd the saide maires, to. . 
fechc their saide charges at the castell Yate. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. xxxiii. 16 Kings and Tyrants, .being exempted 
from the comon lot, seemc to themselves to be out of danger 
of gunshot. 1603 Knoli.rs Hist . Turks (I.), The religious 
were not exempted, but fought among the other soldiers. 
ct* S Mrs. Hutchinson A font. Col, Hutchinson (1846) jo 
Living constantly in the country he could not be exempted 
from administering justice among them. 1703 Maundrell 
Jvnm. Jems. (T732) 128 The Beast.. has the privilege to 
be exempted from alt other Burdens ever after. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett. I. II. 70 The quarantine, from 
which nobody is exempted. 1836 Lane Mod. Egypt. II. 
345 The Copts, .arc exempted from military service. 1845 
McCulloch Taxation Introd. (1852) 36 A conscription., 
pressing with its utmost severity on certain classes of the 
population, and exempting others. 

Exempted (egzempted), ///. a. [f. prec. * 
•KB*.] fa. Withdrawn from care; unburdened. 
Of a soul : Withdrawn from the body ; separate, 
fb. « Excepted. e. To whom immunity (from 
punishment, burdens, or obligations) has been 
granted. 

1398 Yong Diana 76 In braue louc and fortunes art, There 
is not anything lcsse sure Then such a free exempted hart. 
1603 R. NtccoLS Fun. Oral. Q. Elis., If exempted soulcs 
may be subject to passions. 171a Berkei.fy Pass. Obcd. 

§ 17 Whether obedience to the supreme power l>e not one 
of those exempted cases, 17*3 6 Pope Odysx. xxii. 418 
With tim'rous awe From the dire scene th' exempted two 
withdraw. 1773 Burke Sp. Cone. Atner Wks. 184a I. 199 
The abuses have been full as great . . in the exempted as in 
the punished. 

t Exe mptible. Obs. [f. Exempt v. + -ible,] 

a. Capable of being exempted, b. That may be 
easily removed ; =* next 

1611 Cotgr., Exemptible, Exemptible ; loosxe, free, quit, 
priuiledged. 16*3-6 Cockkram, Exemptible , which may be 
easily taken away. 

Exemptile (egzemptil), a. [ad. late L. ex- 
emptil-is, f. eximUre : see Exempt a ] That may 
be taken out, removable. 

1607 Topsrll Four-/. Beasts (1673) 352 Jupiter, .gave her 
[Lamia] exemptile eyes that might be taken in and out at 
her own pleasure. 1657 Tomlinson Rettou's Disp. 488 A 
Money-Counter, .should have many exemptile boxes in its 
untick part. 183a Lewis in Philo/. At us. 1 . 137 He withheld 
the pay and provisions of his mercenaries on the exemptile 
days («£eupmuo 1 ynipai). 

Exemption (egzemi'Jon). Forms: 4-5 ex- 
erapeion, -coun, (6 -tioun), 6- exemption, 
[a. Fr. exemption, ad. L. excmption-cm, n. of action 
f. ext nitre to Exempt.] The action of exempting ; 
the state of being exempted, 
f 1 . a. The action of taking out or away ; the 
state of being taken out or away. b. Exception, 
exclusion from an enumeration, etc. Ohs. 

ft. 1308 Rowlands Betraying 0/ Christ 44 By death of 
Christ, tne Law was in exemption. i6xoGuillim Heraldry 
11. iii. (*6n) 42 Adumbration or Transparency is a clcere 
exemption of the substance of the charge. 

b. 1538 Stakkry England 1. iv. 139 Thys exemptvon. . 
ys to be gyven to the dvgnyte of presthod. 1670 (*. II. 
Hist. Cardinals 1. in. 70 Tne Cardinals should be chosen 
out of all the Provinces, .without exemption of any. 

2 . The action of exempting, or the state of being 
exempted (see Exempt v. 4) from a liability, obliga- 
tion, penalty, law, or authority ; freeing, freedom ; 
an instance of the same, an immunity. 

c 1380 Wyclip Wks . (1880) 93 He sd>nl geten a priueilege 
or exempeion .for his gold sent & spendkfat rome. 1488-9 
Act 4 Hen. IT I , c. sThisacteof adnullacion. .of exemptions 
of payment or collcccimi of dtsmex. 1578 Gude A Godl. 
Ball. 77 Our tungis hex ane exemptioun. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviatn, it. xxi 109 We take Liberty, for an exemption 
from Lawes. 1636 Bramiiai l Replic, iv. 180 King Henries 
exemption of himself from all spiritual! jurisdiction. 167* 
Milton P . R. 111. 1 15 Thy great Father .. requires Glory 
from all men . . no exemption. 1703 Burnet C nun Time v. 

**. 158 An exemption for twenty one years from 
all 1 axes and Customs. 174a Young Nt. Th. v. 262 Genius 
. .pleads e^emt'iion from tne laws of sense. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet, k v., A writ of exemption, or of ease, to be quit 
of serving on juries, and all public service. 18*3 Bkntham 


I Ration . Rew, xe An exemption from punishment already in- 
curred, is a pardon. *»74 Green Short Hist. iv. 17a Some 
I [boroughs] bought charters of exemption from the trouble- 
some privilege [of sending burgesses to parliament]. 

b. spec. * A privilege by which persons or places 
are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
and immediately subjected to the Holy See’ 

( Catholic Diet. 1885). 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 167 There was the Provincial of 
the ordre al egging for him here exempeion. 166s Bram* 
hall Just Find. 14} He complains . . of the exemption of 
Abbats from their Bishops. 1751 Chambers Cvcl. s,v . The 
first exemptions granted to monks were only for the liberty 
of electing their abbot, independently on the bishop, i860 
J, H. Blunt Rtf. Ch. Eng. 1 . 7 He protests especially against 
exemptions. 

3 . Freedom, immunity from a defect, disadvan- 
tage, or weakness, 

a 166* Hryun Laud 1. (1671) 53 Humane frailty from 
which the holiest and most Learned men cannot plead Ex- 
emption. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 105 p 5 The Men who 
value themselves most on their Exemption from the Pedan- 
try of Colleges. 1784 Cow hr Task 1. 404 Even age itself 
seems privileged in them With clear exemption from its own 
defects. *84* H. Roglhs Introd. Burke's Wks . I. 7 A 
tolerable exemption from faults . . will generally be their 
highest merit. Kane GrinneU Exped. xxiv, (1856) 199 

Water free from icc ; the exemption being due to the island 
.. acting as a barrier. 1884 0 - Re*’- Apr. 350 A singular 
exemption from the ferocious forms of life. 

+ 4 . cotter, (see quot.) Ohs. rare ~ l . 
a 16x0 Healey Theophrastus To Rdr., Pomrtrium is a 
eertaine space about the walls of the City or Towne. . where 
'tis not lawfull to plough, build houses, or inhabite . . 
termed the territoric, or exemption, 
f Exempti‘tiotiS, a. Ohs. Tf. L. exempt • (see 
Exempt v.) + -iTiouaJ Capable of being taken 
out ; separable. 

1667 H. More Piv. Dial. 1. xxv, (1713) 50 If Motion were 
a thing that was loose or exemptitious from Matter. 
Exe'imptive (cgze mPtiv), a. rare. [f. ns prec. 
+ -ive.] Tending to procure exemption (from 
guilt or punishment). 

18*7 Bfntham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 15 To dts- 
prove the commission of the crime, .by proving the existence 
of some, .exempt! ve circumstance, 

Exen, obs. form of oxen ; sec Ox. 

II Exenoe*pliaIH8 (eksiense-faltfs). PL exen- 
cephali. [mod.L. exencephalus , f. Gr. if out + 
iytci<f>a\os brain.] * I. G. St. Hilaire's term for a 
monstrosity in which the brain lies wholly or 
chiefly outside the cranial cavity at the back of 
a very flattened head' (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 
Exenterate (ekse*ntcrAt), ppl. a. [ad. L. ex- 
enter at -us, pa. pplc. of exenterdre : see next.] 
« Exenterated. 

1833 Soul hry in C. C. Southey Life VI. 280 The pig .. 
which, .wax not yet bacon, .scalded, exenterate and hardly 
vet cold. 1868 Browning Ring hr Rk. v. 2010 A soldier 
bee That yields his life exenterate with the stroke O' the 
sting that saves the hive. 

Exenterate (ekse'ntcrrit), v. Also 7 exen- 
terat. [f. L. exenterdt- ( exinterdt -) ppl. stem of 
exenterdre ( exinterdre \ f. ex- out + Gr. tvnp-ov 
intestine. Cf. Gr. iftvrtpifav.] 

1 . tratis. To take out the entrails of; to evis- 
cerate, disembowel. Obs. in literal sense. 

t6ij Purchas Pilgrimage v. xv. f 3 (R.) In this beastly 
earning of humane bodies, .sometimes exentcrating women. 
1630 Donne Srr/n. xxv, 246 Such bodies as were exenterated 
and embowelled and then, .plastered about with spices and 

S ims. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xiii. 136 Nor doe 
cy [toads] containe. .urinary parts, .as may appeare unto 
any that exenterats or dissects them, a 1697 Aubrey Life 
Bacon in Lett. Emin. Persons (181-0 II. 227 They went into 
a poore woman’s house . . and bought a hen, and made the 
woman exenterate it. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 

Jig. 1636 W. Ambrose in Ann, Dubrensia 37 Summon 
the world, exenterate old stories. 1641 Frogs of Egypt 5 
Great Godl.. Who justly dost exenterate with shame All 
Enemies to Thee. x8aa Soutmky LettAi 856) III. 337 A 
boxful of papers . . which I have to read and exenterate. 
1886 Blackie in 10M Cent. Apr. 535 Exentcrating itself of 
its own better souJ. 

+2. To take out (the bowels or internal parts). 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts { 1673) 21 The reins [of an 
At>e] exenterated, bruised and put into new pure wine. 
1609 Bp. Barlow Ahsw. Nameless Catholic 68 A Carrionly 
Curre, entring her Tombe, and exenterrating her very bowels 
to staunch his rage. 1 

transf. x6te J. Cotton Dang. Pract. Physic 11. i. 88 
They unlawfully exenterate and eatc out the bowels of 
poore mens nurses. 1613 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman 
d/Atf. ti. ax2 It [richesj cxenterates and pull* out the very 
bowellx from the profoundest parts of the earth. 

Hence Exe’nteratad ppl, a., deprived of entrails, 
disembowelled ; also fig. Bxe nterating vhl. sb. 

1637 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 88 Exenterated animals. . 
are stuffed with medicaraenta! things. 1663 Flagellum or 
O . Cromwell (167a) 17 The Kingdom had one Viper more 
fostered, to the exentcrating of her bowels. 1817 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 141 Exenterated rulemongers and eviscerated 
logicians. 1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago I. 60 Fragments of 
exenterated maids (belonging to the order Pisces). 

Exenteration (eksentcr^Jan). [as if ad. I,. 
^exenteration -etn, n. of action f. exenterdre : see 
Exejttebate.] 

1 , The action or process of exentcrating or taking 
out the entrails. 
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1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. itr. xxi. 157 Upon exen- 
teration he found these animals in their bellies. 1703 T. 
Grkenhill Embalming xat If we can arrive at this 
Perfection, without Exenteration or Incision. s8n Moore 
Rhymes on Road Introd. 59 A hero . . wrote . . 'mid all the 
pains And horrors of exenteration, Nine charming odtt. 
1884 Cortth. Mag. July 69 There is no exenteration, no 
steeping in palm-wine. 

Jig. 1808 Lamb Charac. Dram . Writers Wks. 531 A 
faint bodily image of this, .exenteration of the inmost mind. 
1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xix. There is self-exenteration 
enough and to spare in my story. 

2. The condition of being devoid of entrails. 

1831 Eraser's Mag. IV. 633 A lankness of figure that de- 
noted almost utter exenteration. 

Exeateriti* (cksientgrdi‘tis\ Path. [f. Ex- 
pref.z -f* Enteritis.] ‘ Inflammation of the outer or 
peritoneal coat of the intestines* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
1847 * n Craig. 

Eiept, obs. form of Except. 4 

t Exeq na tion. Obs. rare* 1 , [ad. l^cx&qud- 
tibn-em,f. exfequdre to make equal, f. ex- (see Ex- 
prcfX) -f ttqu-us Equal.] The state of being exactly 
equal. 

1656 Jeanks Fuln, Christ 138 The union is not by way of 
exequation, or equipatency. 

Exequatur (eksfkw^-tfti). [a. L. exequatur 
he may perform, 3 rd pers, sing. pres. subj. of 
cxequt (see Execute).] 

1. An official recognition of a consul or com- 
mercial agent by the government of the country to 
which he is accredited, authorizing him to exercise 
his power. 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 498 There shall be de- 
livered to them.. the Exequatur necessary for the exercise 
of their functions. x8a6 Kent Comm. 43 if any consul be 
guilty of illegal or improper conduct, he is liable to have his 
exequatur . . revoked. 1879 Daily News 26 May, The 
Spanish Foreign Office objects to granting the Exequatur 
for the Chinese Consuls. 

2. An authorization granted by a temporal sove- 
reign for the exercise of episcopal functions under 
Papal authority, or for tne publication of Papal 
bulls. Hence, the right of insisting on the neces- 
sity of such authorization. 

*859 Pkkscott Philip //, III. 365 The councils in .those 
states . . refused to allow the publication of his bulls without 
the royal exequatur. 1883 Catholic Did. *.v..The Roman 
Pontiff, .allows Italian bishops., to apply for the exequatur 
to the sovereign, .as the de facta occupant of power. 

1 E* sequent, a. Obs . [ad. L. exequent-em , 
pr. pple. of exequi to Execute.] That executes. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 339 Dirigent, not exc- 
quent, as your Schoolmen loue to speak. 

Exequial (eksrkwi&l), a. [ad. L. excquidl-is 
( cxsequjdl-is ), f. ex(s)equite ; see Exequy.] Of or 
pertaining to a funeral. 

1613 J. Dunrter in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxix. 2 
The manner of our burial, the exequial pomp, etc. 17*5-6 
Pope Odyss. xxiv. 108 Thetis herself to all our peers pro- 
claims Heroic prizes and cxequi&l games. 1731 Cambridge 
Scriblcriad iv. 16 Rites exeuuial [must! grace his honour'd 
tomb. x8so Black w. Mag. VI 1 . 194 The last book of the 
Iliad.. has supplied & great part of the exequial diction. 
1866 F. Hall in Wilson VishMi Purdna III. 120 note , The 
former term imports undeserving of exequial offerings. 

t Exe'qmoua, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. extqui-m 
+ -ous.j = prcc. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 11. Ixiii, Build the fiineral-pile, 
Lay your pale hands to this exequious fire. 

Exequy (e-ksikwi), now always in pi. exequies 
c ksfkwiz). Foftns : a. sing . 5-7 exequie, -jr, 7 , 
exquie. &. pU (4 exequiaes, exeqwyla, exquies) 

6 exequeis, 4 - exequies, [a. OF. exequies, exeques 
= Pr. cx(s)equias, a. L. ex(s)equids, acc. of ex- 
sequim pi., lit. ‘train of followers*, f.exsequl to fol- 
low out, follow to the grave (see Execute). The 
OF. word, on adoption into English, was treated 
partly as a sing. (cf. pi. form exequi ses), and partly 
as a pi. ; from the latter of which the sing, exequy 
was afterwards developed.] 

Funeral rites ; funeral ceremony ; occas. in sense 
of ‘ funeral train ’ or 4 bier\ 
t a. sing, ; with pi. in sense 4 funerals’. Obs. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 74 bay shut fynden Hi) torches, 
ffor to brenne. .at exequises or cuery brothir and sistir ^at 
dies, c 1400 A pel. Loll, 50 For sepulturis, or exequies, 
diriges ot be dead . . or oper sacraments. 1474 Caxton 
Chesst 130 He was borne to chirche and hU exequye doon. 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 2x0 At this Obtte or Exe- 
quie was his wyfe. s6os Return fr. Pam ass. 1. H. (Arb.) 
it Caiclesse care to preuent his exequy, Scarce deigning to 
shut vp his dying eye. 169s Wood Atk. Oxon, 1 . 279 Ser- 
mon at the Exequy of Joan Queen of Spayne. 
b. pi. 

Wvclif 2 Sam. HL 31 Klttith }oure clothis, and beth 
gird with sackis. and weileth before the exequies (1388 
Heersis. ether dirtge] of Abner, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. VII. 
viii. 469 Eftyre pa exeqwyis als fast Til Lwndyn bis ilk 
Rychard past. 148a Poston Lett. No. 86x 111 . a8t Xjj pore 
meenyto nolde xij torches abowte myn herse. .during the 
exequies and masse of my berying. 1538 Lbland I tin* IV. 

64 The which Body, .was layed with solemn* Exequies In 
a favre Chest made of 'Stone. 1615 G. Sandy* Trent. 83 
A father following the exequies of his sonne. 2630 G. 
Daniel Ecclus. xxii. 37 Exequies to the Dead will but 
require Seaven daics. 1700 Deydsn Fables , Sigismonda 4 • 

G. 661 There yet remained thy funeral exequies. 1771 
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Antic, Sarisb. 18s If [the Choral Bishop] died within the 
month, his exequies were solemnised with great pomp, ties 
Motherwell Poems, Mid*. Lam/, Thou wilt not die until 
the morrow bright Has seen thy exequies. 1837 Thirlwall 
Crete* IV. xxxfi. *7 a The festival of Adonis, .was celebrated 
.^vith the representation of funeral exequies. 

▼ An alleged sense, 4 a funeral ode has been wrongly in- 
ferred from the title of a poem 4 The Exequy * in Bp. H. 
King Poems <1657) 3a. 

t ExftYM, sb. Obs . Sc. In 6 •some. [f. 
next.] Exercise. 

t .349 Com/l. Scot. ProL 9 Throucht sic excerse, ther mem* 
bris mycht be purgit fra corruppit humours. 
tEkeree, v . ; chiefly Sc, Obs. Forms : 4 ex- 
eroen, 5-6 exoera(e, 6 exers, 5- exeroe [a. 
OF. extner, ad. Is exerccrt : see Exercise sb,"] 

1 . tram. To set in motion; to give play ‘to 
(anger) ; to display (wisdom) ; » Exercise r. 1 b. 

1 133a Stewart Cron. Scot . (1858) I. 84 Amang the Britis 
for tm exers thair ire ; Tha enterit in baith with blade and 
fyre. tg£ Cud* 4 Godl. Balt. (x868) 85 The just mannU 
mouth exercis sapience. 

2 . To give employment to (a person) ; to employ 
with a view to improvement ; to discipline, train. 
Const, in. Also absol. of a thing : To keep em- 
ployed or bnsy ; » Exercise v. 2 and 4. 

/I 374 . Chaucer Booth, iv. vil. (1561) 334 a, Certes all 
thyng that exerceth or corrigeth it profiteth. 1348 Com//. 
Scot. ProL 9 He statut ane ordinance til cxcersehis propir 
childir ande the Jong princia. 1384 T. H u dson Du Bart as* 
Judith (1608) 696 The honie bees Exerce themselfes on 
buddes of sweetest trees. 158$ Jab. I Ess. Pood* (Arb.) 39 
The bookes of Troy . . Exerce out cease thy toung and eke 
thy pen. 1996 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie t Hist. Scot. (1885) 
99 In handling of waiponis exerce thame. 

3 . To carry on, carry out, perform (deeds, trades, 
etc.) ; to put in force, wield (power, right, etc.) 5 to 
fulfil (a cutty), fulfil the duties of (an office). Cf. 
Exercise v. 5. Also intr. to serve (as a soldier). 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, it. vi. 59 But wher shal men fynden 
any man bat may exercen or haunten any ry)t vpon an o]*r 
man but oonly vpon hys body, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 118 For to use and cxcerse the werkys of thaire saue- 
ment 1481 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 427/1 He had. .excerced. . 
the fayte of aduocacye in the bysshoppescourte of Tryguycr. 
>313 Douglas Moots vm. vlii. 141 Toexccrs vndcr the, And 
lerne the fate of knychtlie cheulrye. 1598 Lyndksay Dream 
107 /SBt exampyll to thy peple all, Exersing verteous dcidis 
honorabyll. 1388 A. King tr. Canisius ' Catech. 9 Our lord 
Iesus thairfor sittis one the rycht hand of the power of god, 
exerceing acqual pouer with j • father, a 1839 Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scot. v. (1851) 196 The Iustice Aires . . were ex- 
erced with much rigour. s68i Lond. Cat. No. 1670/1 Tho 
Intrinsick SpIrituafPower of the Church, .as it was exerced 
by the Apostles. 1707 Du. Athol in Vul/one at To retain, 
enjoy or bruik and exerce all their Rights. 

Hence 3 Sxe*roed pfl. a., in scholastic phrase 
exerced act ( «* < exercised act * ; see Exercised 
ppl a.) 

V RQUHART Jewel Wks. (1834) 303 Figures and tropes 
..in their act* stgnato .. somewhat harsh and scabrous, 
yet in their exerced act, etc. 

f Exe*roent, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. exercent - 
etn, pr. pple. of excrcere to Exercise.] 

A. adj. That is actively exercising the duties 
of his calling or profession, or the characteristic 
functions of his office. Said esp. of an advocate : 
That is practising his profession, inpractlcc. 

1643 Owen Puritan turned Jesuit 45 The Tyrant exer- 
cent. .a Prince, that doth wilftilly dissolve all, or the chiefest 
compacts of the Common-wealth, ino Strype Stouts Surv. 
(1751) 1. 1. xxiv. 173/1 The Doctors Exercent in these courts 
in tne year 1694 being forty four. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 
1706 Ayliffe Parcrg. 361110 Judgo may oblige every ex- 
ercent Advocate to give his Patronage and Assistance unto 
a Litigant in Distress for want of an AdvocaL [1837 Act 20 
4 9t Viet. c. 77. ft 116 * The College of Doctors of Law exer- 
cent in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts', incorpo- 
rated under that style, .sand June 8 Geo. 111.] 

B. sb. One who exercises or follows a profession. 

17*0 Siuypb Stood* Surv. I. 1. xxiv. 155/9 Anno 1585 

the doctors then inhabiting the Commons and Exercents 
In these courts were, .but sixteen or seventeen in all. 


EmtoImM* (e*ksais9i.‘2&b’l), a. Also 8-9 
ezeroiseable, 8 -ible. [f. next 4 -able .1 Of an 
office, power, right, etc. : Capable of being exer- 
cised, employed, or enforced. 

174s T. Robinson Gavelkind 11. it 170 Not only lands, 
ana other corporeal Inheritances, .but also all Inheritances 
. .annexed to or exerdseable within the same. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. Ui so Exercitible within the same. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. s) III. irt Judicial offices ..ara only 
exerciseable by persons of skill and capacity. s88a J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 38 Spiritual powers which are 
exercisable in ail parts of the world. 

Bxftroill (rksaisdiz), sb. Forme: 4-6 ex* 
oeroiae, -oyae, -tira, -aloe, 5-6 exeroyse, 6 Sc. 
exeroeift(e, -oyiaa, exerdoe, 4- exerolae. [ME. 
exercise, a. OF. extrcice - Pt. extract] exercis L. 
exercitium , i. txercht to keep at work, busy, em- 
ploy, practise, train (c£ Exercise v.), f. ex - (see 
Ex- pref. 1 ) 4 aredre to shut up, restrain. 

The etymological notion of exrrcir* is obscure : it%s often 
regarded as having meant primarily * to drive forth (tillage 
beasts),' and hence 4 to employ, set to work *.] 

1 . The action of employing in its appropriate 
activity, (an organ, a faculty, or power; of giving 
practical effect to (a right), of exerting (influence or 
Vol. UI. 


authority); the state or condition of being in 
active operation. 

c 1140 Hampoi.k Psalter HL 3, I rase fra ded til lyf, fra 
ydefnes til exetreise in godis seruy*. xftoft Shaks. Per. 1. iv. 
38 These mouths . . are now starv’d for want of exercise. 
1699 Pkasson Creed ( 1837) 331 Thou shalt not suffer me . . 
to continue without exercise, or power of exercising my vital 
faulty. iM 9 Ludlow Mem. (1751) I. 946 Whether the 
House. of Commons should take advice of the House of 
Lords in the exercise of the legislative power? 1799 Butler 
Strut, iv. Wks. 1874 II. 46 Their conversation is merely an 
exercise of the tongue. 179 m Anted. IV. Pitt 1 1 . xxlx.199 The 
exercise of this, their constitutional right, of giving . . their 
own money. i8eo Scott Itiuthoe xxll, A large mouthful, 
which required the exerdse of both jaws at once, tftao 
Keats Hy/erim 1. 107 Godlike exercise Of influence benign. 
1836^7 Sir W. Hamilton Meta/k. L (1877) I. 7 The one 
condition under which all powers . . are developed is exer- 
dse. 187a Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P* *64 That exercise 
of soul Which lies in frill obedience. 189a Sir C. 8. C Bowen 
in Law Times Re/. LXIII. 715/1 Such a matter as this is 
not one for the exerdse of the judge's discretion. 

b. The use of or method of using (a weapon). 

1490 Caxtom Entydos xlv. 50 The excercyse of armes is 
dyscontynued. 163a J. Hayward tr. Blond i s Eromena 161 
Nerves hardened with the continuall exerdse of the sling. 
*678 tr. Gaya'* Art of Warn. 37 The Exerdse of the Pike. 
1683 Abridgm. Eng. Mil. Disci/l. 3 The Officer roust first 
command silence, and then proceed to the Exercise of the 
Musquet. 

1 2. Habitual occupation or employment ; cus- 
tomary practice. To make U one's exercise : to 
make it one’s employment. Obs. 

tut Robinson tr. More's Uto/. 11. (Arb.) 149 Thinking 
felicltie after this life to be gotten by . . good exercises. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 85 Hunting was his dayly Exer- 
cise. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. 11. 581 So he makes it 
hi* exercise to torment and murther all whom he suspecteth. 
1668 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends Surrey 4 Sus. vii. 57 
This is none of the Quakers exercise. tvaS Wesley Psalms 
1. ii, His Exercise by Day and Night lo search his Soul- 
converting Word. 

3. The practice (of virtues or vices) ; the habi- 
tual carrying out (of any particular kind of con- 
duct) ; the practice or fulfilment of the duties 
of (a profession, office, etc.) ; the execution of 
(functions). 

*393 Gower Couf. III. 19 Upon the nature of this vice, Of 
custume and of exerdse. .A tale . . I shall rchercen. 1431 
Poston Lett. No. 18 1 . 33 He may putte hem from excercise 
and occupacion of the Kinges service. 1338 Starkey Eng- 
land 11. iu 187 Abbeys and monasterys for the exercyse or a 
monastycal lyfe. 155s Hulokt. Exorcise of marchandine, tie- 
gotiatio. 1994 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xiv.(i6n) 167 Suspence 
of judgement and exerdee of charity were safer. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. it.xxx. 181 To defend private men in the exerdse of 
severall Trades. 1677 Half. Prim. Orig. Man.i. i. 6 The Rules 
and Exercise of Architecture. 1773 Observ. State Poor 4a 
The exercise of cruelty is too frequently a concomitant of 
the acquisition of power. >850 M rjl Jamkson Leg. Monast. 
Ord. (1863) 332 After some years spent in the exercise of 
every virtue. 187* Freeman Norm. Cong. (187 6) IV. xvii. 
55 A. .larger exercise both of concert and secrecy. 

4. The practice and performance of rites and 
ceremonies, worship, etc. ; the right or permission 
to celebrate the observances (of a religion). + For- 
merly also ellipt. — 'exercise of worship’. Cf. 10 . 

i6s8 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 49 The Emperours 
brother Mathias, .granted the Exercise of the Confession of 
Auxbourgh, throughout all Austria. Ibid. 64 He. .re-esta- 
blished the Exercise of the Roman Cathofick Religion. 
Ibid. 292 The King hath lost seven Provinces, and the said 
Church, her exercise. 1704 Addison Italy 508 (Lewis) re- 
fus'd even those of the Church of England . . the publick 
Exercise of their Religion. 1761 Gibson Decl. 4 P. 111 . 92 
The exercise of public worship appears to be the only solid 
foundation of the religious sentiments of the people. 

f 5. The action or process of training or drilling 
scholars, troops, etc. ; an instance of this. Const. 
of. Camp of exercise : a camp established for 
the purpose of training troops. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. At. Aurel. (1546) H, Now 
wil we speake of his laudable exerdses of them that came to 
hym. 1538 Starkey England it. i. x6t A commyn place 
appoyntyd to the exercyse of vthe. 1685 Abridgm. Eng. 
Mil, Daci/l. 95 The Exercise of Horse consists in fewer 
Words of Command, then that of Foot. 1819 Rees Cycl. 
s* v. Cam/, A Camp of peace and exerdse. 

% b. The action of working the ground (after L.). 

1697DRYDEN Virg. Georg, 1. 143 He with frequent Exer- 
cise Commands Th 1 unwilling Sou (tr. exercet tellurem], 

0. Practice for the sake of training or improve- 
ment, either bodily, mental, or spiritual. 

ct 340 Hampolb Prose Tr. 14 A saule bat baues..by 
gastely excercyse ouercomene and dystroyeae concupyscen* 
and passiouns. 2483 Caxton Cato B iib For by the same 
playe one may doo his excersise. >309 Fish v run, Serm. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. 999 For her exercyse . . she dyde 
translate dyuers maters of deuocyon out of the Frensshe 
into Knglysshe. 1557 Records Whetst. F ii b, Exercise is 
the beste instrument in learnyng. c *570 Short Sum 1st 
Bk. Disci/l. Ch. Scot. | s Reidert fvnd unabill, efter tua 
iritis exerce U, for the nUnistrie. 1683 Gerbier Counsel 
8 b. In the drawing of a line.. he meant a continual ex- 
ercise to perfection. 1799-6 Pope Od/ss. vm. 201 Skill'd 
in heroic exercise, I claim A post of honour. 1845 Stoc- 
queler Handbk. Brit. India (18(4) xa An army of exercise 
was assembled on the Gwalior frontier. 1833 — Mil. F.n- 
cycL, Exercise, the practice of all those motions and actions, 
together with the whole management of arms, which are 
essential to the perfection of a soldier, and the rendering 
him fit for service. 

f b. Acquired skill Obs . 


160a Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 98 Hee. .gaue you such a Mas- 
terly report, For Art and exercise in your defrmr. 

o. Disciplinary suffering, 1 trial’ ; an instance of 
this. Also, a state of distreu or anxiety, a pain- 
ful mental struggle. Now rare. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1100 For our exercise, With 
sharpe scourges of adversitee. to be bate. 15*6 Pilgr. 
Pet/. iW. de W. 1531) » b, Goostly exercyse, or mortifyea- 
cyon of the senses. 1637 Cromwell Sf. 90 Apr. (Carlyle), 
1 he exercise that hath been upon me these three or four 
days, a 1669 D. Dickson in Spurgeon Treas. Dap. Ps. 
Ixxxviii. i title\ The heaviest exerdse we can imagine pos- 
sible for a saint, a 171% K.i.lwood Autobiog. (1714) 31 ror 
I presently saw, it would bring a very great exercise upon 
me. t86i Mrs. Stowe Pearl Orrs 1 st. »6 These r ere 
forty years that I've been round .. tendin' funerals I've 
watched people's exercises. 

7. Exertion of the muscles, limbs, and bodily 
powers, regarded with reference to its effect on the 
subject ; esp. such exertion undertaken with a view 
to the maintenance or improvement of health. 
Often with modifying words, ns carriage-, horse-, 
open air, walking, etc., exercise. 

ct 388 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 19 Altempre dyeto was al 
Mr phisik, And exercise and hertes MUfisaunce. 1331 Elyot 
Gov. 1. xvi, By exerdse . . the health of man is preserued. 
*6 r6 Bacon Sylva | 999 Use not Exercise and a Spare 
Diet . . if much Exercise, then a Plentifull Diet, a 1700 
Drydkn (J.), The wise for cure on exercise depend. *739 
Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 261 Violent Exercise or La- 
bour producelh this Effect. 1779 Johnson Let. to Mr. 
Thrale 93 June, Exercise is Itfbour used only while it pro- 
duces pleasure. 1806-7 J*. Brrespord Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) u. xvi. To work in your garden for the sake of 
exerdse. 1863 Handy Horse Bk. ja Two hours* daily 
exercise at a fast walk will be enough to keep a hack fit 
for his work. 

8. A task prescribed or performed for the sake 
of attaining proficiency, for training either body or 
mind, or as an exhibition or test of proficiency or 
skill. 

ft. gen. 

1376 Fleming Panofl. E/. 356 As well in bodilie exer- 
cises as in the also that beelong unto the minde. 1655 
Walton Angler (ed. 2) 23 What more manly exercise then 
hunting the Wild-BoareT 166a Stillincfl. Orig. S air. 
if. iv. | 5 The exercises of those who were educated in 
these Schools of the Prophets, were instructions in the Law. 
1817 Chalmers Astron. Disc. i. (1842) 28 It is truly a most 
Christian exercise to extract a sentiment of piety from the 
works and the appearances of nature, i860 Ruskim Mod. 
Paint. V. ix. iv. § 6. 938 Of these the mason's exercises arc 
in the worst possible taste. Mod. The use of the sloping 
ladder is an improving exercise. 

b. In pi. Military drill, athletics, field sports, 
dancing, etc. Also in sing, as a collective term, 
or in sense of 'a drill or parade’. Often with 
modifying words, as bayonet cutlass -, small arm-, 
stvorJ etc., exercise ; also manual exercise (see 
Manual). 

a 1533 Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (1 446) B viij l>, The 
father of Marke Aurelee themperour, had bene pretour in 
exercyses (mistranslating de los e.rercitos). 1600 Shakm. 
A. V. L. 1. i. 76 Allow me such exercises as may become a 
ffentleman. 1647 Clarkndon Hist. Reb, 1. (1843) 4/a (George 
Vil tiers] spent two or three years in. learning the exercises 
of riding and danring. 1704 Lond, Gat. No. 3104 I-et them 
(able Bodied Men] repair to Captain Silver, .at his House 
. .or at the Exercise on Black-Heath, a 1719 Addison (J.l, 
The French apply themselves more universally to their 
exercises than any nation. 1708 Pope Dune. 11. A rgt . , Then 
follow the exercises for the Poets, for tickling, vociferating, 
diving. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. I. xviii. 483 The exercises 
of the body prepared them for tho fatigues of war. 1788 
Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 197 The several companies 
were forming and learning their exercise. 1796-7 Instr. 
4 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 199 As steady in the ranks, as if he 
was at a common exercise. 

o. At a University term: An academical de- 
clamation or disputation ; a vivS. voce examination ; 
a dissertation, musical composition, etc., required 
from candidates for degrees. 

1363 Foxk in Latimer's Serm. 4 Rem. (184O p. x. After 
spme continuance of exercises in other thinss, he gave him- 
self to the study of divinity, a 1636 Bp. Hall Life Rem. 
Wks. (1660)10 Never durst I appear in any of those Exercises 
of Scholarship (public Disputations]. 1701 W.Wooton Hist. 
Rome, Marcus L 3 He . . obliged him to frequent the Lec- 
tures and Exercises of the Rhetoricians. 1705 Addr. Univ. 
Oxf. in Lond. Got. No. 4066/1 The Exercise performed in 
our Theater on New-year's* Day. ij *6 Amherst Terrm 
Fit. xlii. (1754) a*9 They have fat Oxford] long , tedious 
forms, which they call exercises, through which every can- 
didate for a degree must pass. 1836 Emerson Eng. I raits , 
Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 87 Noblemen are exempted from 
the public exercises for the degree. 1886 Ox/. Umv. Ca- 
lendar 56 The exercise (a piece of Vocal Music) is to )>e 
performed in public, and a copy of it to be deposited in the 
Music School. Ibid. 58 Doing the Exercises [Disserta- 
tions or exegetical Lectures] for one of the two [degrees] 
only. 

d. A composition or translation written by 
pupils at school ; a piece of music, a problem, 
etc., designed to afford practice to learners. 

i6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. iv. (1627) 3a Now those that 
write exercises, may take the opportunttie of that time, to 
write them so fair® as they can. 171a Budgkll S/ect. No. 
337 p 8 A theme or copy of verses are the usual exercices. 
1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 54 life Scribling a 
few lines of Latin Exercise every Night. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 141 r 4, 1 . .was furnished with exercises and 
instructed in my lessons by some kind patron. 1841 J. T. 
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Hkwlrtt Parhh Cltrk II. 335 To prepare their exeietut 
and leuoiui for the following day. iflp Min S»«rr»«» 
C. Auchttltr I. xvii. 168 She began to iwg her florid exer- 
cises. 

O. A written composition ; an essay, sermon, 
treatise. 

1703 Moxov Meek, Ex ere. 95 In my former Exercises, I 
ilid not teach you how to chuse the Tools a Smith was to 
initf. a 1716 Sot* i h Serm. ( 174 4) XI. 103 Would the time 
and measure of this exercise permit, 4x74 a Bentley 
Set///, vdi (R.), Having abundantly proved in our last ex* 
erase that, etc. sS8o T. Fowler Locke i 8 These com- 
positions do not rise much a!x>ve, or sink much below, the 
ordinary level of such exercises. 

ff. cotter. The object of exercises ; * the sport . 
i6e8 Ford Love't Mel. 1. i, To be man, my lord, Is to be 
but the exercise of cares In several shapes. 
fO. A recreative employment, pastime, rare. 
idea Bacon Hen. I’ll, tj Thinking . . to performe all 
things now, rather as an Exercise then as a Labour. 

10 . A religions observance. Cf. 4. 

a. gen. {sing, and //.) Also religious exercisers, 
exercises of devotion , religion , or worship. 

15601 \st Bk. Disiipi. Ch. Scot. (1621) 60 That exercibc 
which St. Paul calls prophecying. Shaks. Otk. 111. 

iv. 41 Fasting, and Prayer, much Castigation, Exercise 
deuout. 1641 Hinde J. Brnen xxvii. 85 Constancy in 
maintaining all good exercises of Religion. 1644 Direct. 
Pnbl. Worship Ordinance 2 In all exercises of the publique 
worship. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 167 He had 
assisted in lady Griskin’s, and several private houses, at 
exercises of devotion. iM Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 606 
His followers . . passed a great part of the day in religious 
exercises, i 860 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. viu. 168 
Punctual in every exercise of devotion, site Phillip* 
Vesut/. iil. 40 Producing great terror and much religious 
exercise. 1880 T. Fowler Locke i. 5 Locke, .must have 
occasionally found these tedious, and doubtless lengthy, 
exercises [religious services at college] somewhat irksome. 

b. An act of public worship. 

*574 Whitoift DH. Amsw. ii. Wks. (1851) 1 . 197 The exer- 
cises of * praying, singing of psAlms, interpreting, and pro- 
phesying . i6r8 Earle Microcosm Shee precise Hypocrite 
(Arb.) 6t She . . thinkes the Wceke-dayes Exercise farre 
more edifying then the Sundale*. 1636 Davknant Witts 
in Dodsley O. PI. (1780) VIII. 413 And squire thy un- 
tooth'd Aunt to an exercise. 1874 Conoid. Peace 4 Gocdw. 
Prot. as The main upholder of two famous Exercises. 1888 
E. Eggleston Graysons x. 117 The 4 exercises * lasted a full 
hour longer, and it was half-past 10 before the presiding 
elder gave the benediction. 

o. An act of preaching or prophesying ; a dis- 
course. 


iSM Shaks. Rnh. Ilf, m. ii. 11a, I am in your debt, for 
your last Exercise. 1604 Const. 4 Canons Eccl. Ixxii, Ser- 
mons, commonly tearmea by some Prophesies or Exercises, 
in market-towns. or other places. 1650 Evelyn Mem . 
(1857) I. 272 Having a mind to see what was doing among 
the Rebels.. I went., and found one at exercise in the 
chapel. 1799 C. Winter In W. Jay Mem . 30 When he 
dosed his exercise, the people . . seemed to say, etc. i 860 
J. G. Ml all Congrtg. Yorhsh, 22 Prophesyings, or, as they 
were now [in 1603] called, 1 Exercises \ 
d. An act of private worship. 

159a Greene Art Conny-catch. in. 11 They had said 
praters, their euening exercise. 1663 Flagellum ; or O . 
Cromwell (1672) «i The Family was called together to 
prayers at which Exercise . . they continued long. x8aa 
Ct MX Steam- Boat 299, I went down stairs again to the par- 
lour to make exercise. 18*4 Scott Si. Ronan xxviii, That 
honest person was, according to his own account, .engaged 
in the exercise o f the evening. ifl>S J. Neal Bro. Jonathan 

I . 34 On a Saturday evening, .after the ‘exercises' have been 
finished, .they fall into serious conversation. 

0. Sc. The discussion of a passage of Scripture ; 
a meeting of the Presbytery for holding such a 
discussion. Exercise and Addition: see quot. 
1709. 

157* Lament '. Lady, Scot, in Scot. Poems 16 th C. II. 246 
The word of God is. .in the schuills exercise trewlie teichit. 
1598 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 189 Exemit . . fra all teiching 
in kirkis and congregations, except in exerceUsis and cen- 
suring of doctrine in exerceissts. 1709 W. Steuart Collect. 
4 Observ, 30 The Presbvtcrial Exercise and Addition ; 
The Exercise gives the Coherence of the Text and Context, 
the Logical Division, etc. The Addition gives the Doc- 
trinal Propositions or Truths. 1884 C. Roger* Soc. Life 
Scot. II. xi. 89 In 163H the Presbytery of St. Andrews at 
their weekly meetings were proceeding through St. John’s 
Gospel with an exercise and addition on every verse, 
f. Hence the Presbytery itself. 

1578 Act Prtsb. Ediu . in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 407 The 
Brethren of the Exercyiss of Edinburgh beand convenit. 
161a Sc. Acte Jos. VI (1814) 499/1 The Ministers of the ex- 
ercise of Dalkeith fana the best meane for reparing of the 
Kirk . . to be. etc. 1884 C Rogers Soc. L(fe scot. ft. xi. 89 
Members of each presbytery, then styled 4 the Exerceis ’. 

II . at t rib. in exercise book, a blank book of 
the kind used in schools for the writing of exercises. 

Sxeroiie (e'ksaisoiz\ V. Forms: see the sb. 
[f. prec. sb. 

• v *?‘ ^ as ta ^ en t he place of the obsolete Exrrck, and 

is thus the representative in sense of I* exercire , Fr. exer. 
*ct\ from which many of its uses are directly taken.) 

1 . trans. To put in action or motion. 

+ a. To put in operation, employ, use (an in- 
strument, remedy, or any agency) ; to work (an 
animal), Obs. 


Dtlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 299 Vpon the as.se, 
whiche of no man before had ben vsed ne exerdsed. i§§# 
Jjffnbf.r F.Q. in. iii. 53 Let us . . our weake hands . . teach 
I ne ureadfirl speare and shield to exercire. 161a Drayton 
eoiy oto. a, Some exercising their pipes, some singing 


, roundelaie*. 1691 T. H(ale] Acc . New Invent. 18 Without 
the least other Preparation or Mixture exercised upon the 
Metal it self. 1607 Drydbn Virg. Georg. 11. 480 Then ex- 
ercise thy sturdy Steers to plough Betwixt thy Vines. 1718 
Swift Gulliver n. ii 37 My Nurse gave me part of a Straw, 
which I exercised as a Pike. 1793 Stewarts Trial 133 
The King's factor should venture to exercise hit Majesty’s 
1 property freely. 179a Munchkansen's Trent, xx. 86 When 
they quarrel they exercise a strait horn, 

1 6. To employ, bring to bear, apply (power, 

j skill) ; to make practical use of (a right or privi- 
lege). 

c 1388 Chaucer Knt's T. 578 Ther as he might his vertu 
excersise. 1535 Coverdale x Kings xvi. 27 Amri, & all 
that he dyd/and his power that he exercysed. 15M 
Hooker Eccl Pol. l x. (i6xt) 25 The life is led most hap- 
pily, wherin all vertue is exercised without impediment, 
ides Massinger Virg Mart. i. i, To. .exercise that power 
Heaven has confcrr'a upon me. 185s Hobbes Leviath. it. 
xxviii 162 That right of Punishing, which is exercised in 
every Common-wealth. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xiv. § 4 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exercised immediately 
about things, is called judgement. 171s K. Fknion Ep. to 
S out Kerne 11 Sculpture exercis’d her Skill .. to make the 
Marble breathe, 1838 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. viii (1852) 
224 The Divine Being, .exercises the right to forgive with- 
out any compensation. 1874 Green Short Hist . vii. 394 An 
Arbitrary power of imprisonment was still exercised by the 
Council. 1891 Law Reports , Weekly Notes 77/x The co- 
heiresses could have exercised the trust for sale. 

2 . To employ habitually, practise (a person) ; to 
busy. Const, in. (Now only reft, and pass., with 
some notion of gaining skill by practice : cf. 3). 

138a Wvcur 2 Mate. xv. ta Onyc . . was exercised, or 
haunted, in vertues fro a chijld. f 1480 Fortkscuk Abs. 
4 Lint. Mon. (1714) 90 Thay [Archers] nedyn to be mich 
exercysyd in schotyng. ss/soPilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 

2 Some . . be . . moche exercysed in goostly conuersacyon. 
2553 Edkn Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 10 He had been wel 
exercysed in Astronomy. Ibid . 24 They are exercysed in 
fyshing. 1583 Stubbks Anal. Abus. 11. 51 Cut off the 
Kaire . . in such comelie and decent maner as these barbers 
exercised therein can doe. 1813 Sir. H. Finch Law (1636) 
162 A Clarke of the Crowne . . which was neuer exercised 
in the Office. 1647 Ci-arendon Hist. Reb. iv. (1702) I. 298 
Untainted with any of those vices, which the Officers of 
that Army were exercised in. 1751 Jortin Serm. (1771) I. 
iv. 78 They exhort us to exercise ourselves in godliness. 
1781 Gibbon DecL 4 F. 111 . 223 To give battle to an innu- 
merable people, exorcised in arms. 1704 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho i, She usually exerdsed herself in elegant 
arts. 1835 Wordsw, C, Lamb , The hermit, exercised in 
prayer and praise . . Is happy. 1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life 
Greece viii. 241 He and his fellows were all exercised as 
jurymen in deciding political and social disputes, 
fb. transf To employ, occupy (time). Obs. 

17*1 Addison Sped. No. 91 P 3 Those Parts of Life which 
are exercised in Study, Reading, and the Pursuits of Know* 
ledge. 

+ 0. To till (the ground) ; «= L. exercere terram. 
138a Wyclip Gen. ix. 20 Noe, a man erthe tylyer, began 
to excersise [1388 tile] the erthe. 18*4. R. CODRINGTON tr. 
Justin's Hist. 507 To exercise and mitigate the fields with 
ploughs. 1897 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 23a Unless the Land 
with daily Care Is exercis'd. 

3 . To train by practice; to employ, put into 
action or movement, for the sake of acquiring 
skill or strength ; to drill (soldiers, etc.), to put 
through evolutions for practice or display ; to put 
(the limbs, the body) tnrough a course of move- 
ments for the sake of strength or health. Also, 
to subject to ascetic discipline. 

1388 Wycuf 1 Sam. xx. 30 Y schal caste as cxcercisynge 
f 1 j8a hauntynge] ether pleiynge me at a signe. 1433 Frith 
Another Bk. agst. Rastell 316 God. .left the Philistines to 
exercise and nurture the children of Israel. 1549 Latimer 
6 th Serm. bef. Edw. Vi (Arb.) 161 Menne of Englande . . 
when they woulde exercyse theym selues..were wonte to 
goo a broae in the fyeldes a shootynge. 1557 Bible (Gencv.) 
Heb. v. 14 Them . .which through custome haue their wittes 
exercised, to iudge both good and euyl. 1557 in Babees 
Bk. (1868) 247 Moderatly exercise your body with aome 
labour. *«4 R. H. School Recreat. 84 Here [in tennis] 
the Body is briskly exercised more than ordinaty. 011895 
Wood Life j, 1848) 2 66 A company of scholars . . exercised 
themselves in feats of arms privately in All Souls coll, 
quadrangle. 1743 R . Pocock b Deter. East I. 57 The Arabs 
who came out to meet the cashif exercised themselves all the 
way on horseback. 1825 Carlyle Schiller 11. (1845) 116 The 
objects . . to which I had been exercising all my powers. 1838 
Prescott Ft pi. 4 Is. 11. v. 478 [XimenesJ exercised himself 
with fasts, vigils, and stripes. 184a Miss Mitford in L’Es- 
trange Life III. ix. 142 He exercised the horses at New- 
market. 

b. transf. To practise soldiers in the use of 
(weapons) ; to put (a gun) through its evolutions. 
1713 Addison Cato it. vi, I’ll draw up my Numidian troops 
..to exercise their arms. Marryat Midsh. Easy 

xvih, Exerasing the great guns on board ship, 
to. To accustom, inure. Obs. 
s «* in Strype Ann. Rtf. I. App. iv. 6 To exercise the 
queens majesty's subjects to obedience. 1607 Topsell 
Fourf. Beasts { 1673) no In (he mean time exercise them 
to meat. 


4 . To give employment to ; to engage the atten* 
tion or feelings of; to lax the powers of. 

* 5 jf Starkey England it. i. 176 Such poverty, exercysyth 
wel the pytuoee myndys of them wych nave enough. t6t 4 
Raleigh llfft. Wferld iil 31 The continual! Warret which 
exercised King Darius. 1780 Harris Pkilol. Eng. Wks. 
(1841) 394 Tne authors of our own country, .having exercised 
many critics of learnjng. s0i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 
*v. v* tyo The situation was calculated to exercise Hindu 
duplicity and address. 1879 Cassells Teckn. Mdne. IV. 


66/1 Various breeds had great celebrity— a celebrity which 
exercised tbepens of their most famous writer* 
b. esp. To harass, vex, worry ; to afflict, make 
anxious, * prove'. 

Originally in religious use with some notion of disciplinary 
exercise (see 31: the wider use was prob. at first tranf. 
from this. Cl Exercise sb. 6 c. , , , t 

41555 Latimer Serm. 4 Rent. (1845) 3*3 Exercised with 
my old disease in my head. >598 Bp. Barlow 3 Serm. ii. 
87 There is also another cause why God thus exerrispth his 
children, c 1885 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 
(1848) 159 Injurious prosecutions, wherewith the governor 
was afterwards much exercised, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(1823) I. 78 God. .thought fit to exercise him with calumny. 
17M Sewel H ist. Quakers ( 1795 > I. 24 At times his mind was 
much exercised. 1758 $. Hayward Strut, xvii. 590 The 
melancholy disorder ne £ Job] was exercised with, a 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor I. iii. 68 The. .dispensation 
with which it had pleased the Almighty to exercise her. 
1681 Hughes Tom Brmrn at Oxf. v. (1889) 4a Tom. [wasl 
much exercised in his mind as to what manner of man he* 
had fallen upon. 1878 Simpson S/h. Shaks. L 113 The 
minds of people at Rome were exercised concerning the 
division 01 the expected spoil. x88S N. 4 Q. Ser. vn, V. 418 
My own housemaid was very much exercised . . by an inex- 
plicable tinkling, .of her door-bell. 

6 . To carry on, carry out, perform, 
f a. To perform (esp. habitually), practise, take 
part in (an action, feat, game, etc.) ; to play (a 
part). To exercise the great horse ( see II 0R8X ). 

c 1430 tr. T. A Kempis 37 Brc>em, .^at exercisen not bo 
binges as bei are called to I 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xxvii, He 
neuer exercised any other play or game. 1538 Starkey 
England 1. ii. 41 Frely hyt exercysyth vertues actys. 1541 
R. Copland Guy dons Quest. Chirurg. A iij a, What dyuers 
operacions excrcUeth the Cyrurgvenl 1547 Homilies L 
Short Declar. Faith 1. (1859) 38 Ihe living body of a man 
ever excrciseth such things as t>eiong to a natural! and living 
body. 1548 Hall Chron. 197 b, The Poleaxe (the whiche 
feate he had greatly exercysed). 155s Hulort, Tragatdus , 
he that dothe exercise some parte in a tragedie. 1580 Stow 
Ann. (1605) 481 Henry Hotespurre . . maketh inuasion vpon 
them . . exercising laudable tactes. 159 a Chkttle Kindt • 
harts Dr. (1841) 19 But now, I heare, my blinde brother, 
that exercisde the base. 1844 Evelyn Mem. (1837) 1 . 70 
Here 1 . . went to see them ride and exercise the great 
horse. 1887 Milton P. L. iv. 551 About him exercis’d 
Heroic Games Th’ unarmed youth of Heav’n. 1780 C. 
Johnston Chrysal (1822) I. aoi The matron.. immediately 
began to exercise her donations to public charities. 

t b. To carry on, ply, pursue (an occupation, 
trade, etc.) ; to discharge the functions of (an 
official post) ; to practise oneself in (an art, 
language, etc^). Obs. 

1487 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 407 The craft that he canne or 
exerctsith. ign -a Act 2 Hen. VIII, c. 23 I 9 They, .may 
occupie and cxcercise their roomes and offices of foreyn 
Auditours. 1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. 35 They had 
graneges & exercised tyllage. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 61 It 
. .is a kinde of porte towne, hauing a great marte exercised 
therein. x6ot R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. (1603) 13 Many 
good townes and riche places where clothing is exercised. 
2803 J AS * l in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 220 III. 66 We have 
thought good to appoint .. the lord Thomas Howard de 
Walden to exercise that place. s6ii Coryat Crudities 
306 Which hunting of wilde boares is more exercised by 
the Germans then by any other Christian nations. 1651 
Life Father Sarpi (1676) 5 In Venice he exercised Mer- 
chandise, though with no great prosperity. 1883 Dryden 
Life Plutarch 17 He had neither the leisure to study, nor 
so much as to exercise the Roman language. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. I. 249 The inhabitants exercised pasture in the 
open country. 

to. To celebrate, perform (a ceremony, reli- 
gious service, etc.) ; to perform the observances of 
(a religion). Obs. 

a 1400 Cov . Myst. fi This we clepe festum Encenniorum, 
The new ffest of whiche iij in the *«re we exercyse. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 78/3 With the drede of God they excer- 
sised the feste of theyr weddynges. 1488 in Lichfield Gild 
Ord ., Owr ordinary visitacton had and exercysed in the 
chapelt of owr lady beside the market place of Lichfeld. 
t8xa Brerewood Lang. 4 Relig. xxvi. 328 The Grcgorians 
. . exercise notwithstanding their liturgies in the Greek 
tongue. 1898 Lasbels Voy. Italy II. 94 In this place was 
exercised the first publick profession of Christian religion, 
4x173s Attkrbury Serm. Matt, xxvii. 35 (SeagerJ They 
were permitted by their conquerors freely and publickly to 
exercise their religion. x8e? J. Johnson Orient. Voy. 337 
They have a regular form or government, and exercise the 
Mahometan religion. 

d. To perform or practise acta of (justice, 
cruelty, oppression, duplicity, etc.)* Cf- x b. 

X4M Fabvan Chron. 11. xxxii. 33 Gurguncius. .exercisyd 
lustyce to his subiects. 2548 Hall Chron. 333 The! exer- 
cised their crueltie, against their awne selfes. xSxx Shaks. 
Cymb. v. iv. 82 No longer exercise, Upon a valiant Race, 
thy harsh, .iniuries. a 2703 Burkitt On N. T. Matt vii. 5 
To exercise severity in judging of ourselves. 1791 Burke 
Corr. (1844) HL 356 So much perfidy, pride, cruelty, and 
tyranny, never was exercised in a like case. «8x8 Jas* Mill 
Brit. India II. v. viii. 679 The greatest oppression was 
evidently exercised upon the unhappy cultivators.' 

0. To discharge, fulfil (functions); to exert, 
wield, jjossess (dominion, jurisdiction, etc.). 

2590 Marlows 3 ndPt. Tamburl. iv. i, 1 exercise a greater 
name, The scourge of God. 2858 Whole Duty Mem xlv.l 8. 

108 Those . .who dare presume to exercise the offices m it, 
withotfl being lawfully called to it. as 2704 Locks (J 4 That 
dominion which their governours had a right tq exercise over 
them. 2738 Butler Anal 1. Ui. Wks, 1874 1 * 4 7 Government 
of the. .same kind with that, which a master exercises over 
his servants. 1990 Gouv. Mosass Lift 0 Writ. (tSjs) II. 117 
It engrosses all functions though Inmpable of exercising 
any. x8e8 D’Israrli Chat. /, I. vi. 250 The late exiles. . 
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attempted to exercis* their ministry, xfSo L. Stephen 
Pop$ v. 1 1 1 Swift did not exercise either so gentle or so im- 
perial a sway aa Addison. 

£ Of things : To * exert possess efficiently 
(force, influence, effect). 

jd 96 m H. Spencer First Print, u, iv. • 54 (1875) 178 The 
force which a given quantity of matter exercises, remains 
always the same, life Smiles Huguenot* Eng, xi. (1880) 
199 The Exodus of the French Protestants exercised a 
highly important influence on European politics. 

8. dbsol. or inlr. for reft . in various senses. 

+ a. To ply one's calling, to * practise*. Obs. 
1511-s Act 3 Hen. VIU % c. n That noo person . . take upon 
hym to excercise and occupie os a Phisicion. 1565 Act 8 
Eli*, c. 13 | s Sca>fartng Men. .nmy freely and quietly ex- 
ercise ana row in their own Wherries. 

+ to. To perfofm one’s office, practise, upon. 
Also, To treat upon a subject. Obs. 

*6*0 Shahs. Temp. i. ii. 338 Vrchlns Shall for that vast of 
> night, that they may worke. All exercise on thee. z6t6 Lank 
Sorts Ted* lao Wheare such surgeons on flesh exercise. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exert. Pref. 6 And lastly, as a close to Smith- 
ing, 1 shall Exercise upon Steel, and its several Sorts. 

O. To go through exercises or evolutions : esp. 
of soldiers, 4 to drill \ 

sflo 6 Shake. Ant. 4 CL 111. vi. 13 I’th* common shew place 
where they exercise, 1678 tr. Goya's Art 0/ War n. 53 
Exercise, /bid. 57 Whilst the Pikes are exercising, tne 
Musketteers are made to order, or rest upon their Arms. 
*97 Potter Antiq . Greece 1. viii. (1715) 30 For Wrestlers, 
Dancers, and all others that would, to Exercise at the same 
Time, xyfle Cowpkr Gilpin 64 In which I bear my trusty 
sword When I do exercise. 

+ d. To take exercise. Obs . 

*655 Moufet & B knnet Health's Itnprov. ( 1746^2 1 iThirdl y, 
Exercise notprescntly upon it (milk], a 1898 Temple Health 
ffong Life Wks. 1720 I. 279 In the course of common 
Life, a Man must either often Exercise, or Fast, or take 
Physic, or be sick. 1734 J. Rogers E*t. Epid . Du. 257 A 
spare Diet is necessary', when we can’t Exercise. 

+ 7. inlr. To conduct or engage in a religious 
exercise or service ; to expound or interpret Scrip- 
ture. Obs. exc. Hist . CL Exercise sb . 10 . 

*$6z T. Norton Calvin** Inst. Contents, Leaving the in- 
fenour manner of exercising which hee used among the 
Israelites. 1635 Wintiirop New Eng. (1853) I. 214 Mr. 
Shepherd prayed with deep confession of sin, etc., and ex- 
ercised out of Eph. v. 1649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI- 38 
Lieutenant-Gen. Cromwell, .exercised yesterday at White- 
hallrto inquire of the Lord, etc. 1663 P. Henry Diaries 4 
LettA 188a) 130 In y« morning I exercis'd at home, 1 hope 
to edification. 

Exercised (e-ksateomL, ppL a. [f. prec. 4 
-KdL] In senses of the vb. 

Exercised act : tr. med.L. actus exercitu. s, a scholastic 
term used in various senses opposed to actus signal us ; in 
Duns Scotus it means specific being viewed in itself, not as 
an object of predication. See Exkrckd, Exercite a. 

155a Hulokt, Exercised. Exercitatu*. 1390 C. S. Right 
R^iie. 19 He. . disclaimed . . such exercised lordship ouer 
the Cleargie. 1597 J* P AYNE Roval Exch. 37 Wc must be 
all exercised souTdters. 1607-1* Bacon Ess. Fortune ( Arb.) 
379 The exercised fortune maketh the Able man. 16*8 T. 
Spkncer Logick 33 Thcrfore the end hath an actiue, and an 
exercised act, in the producing of the effect. 1631 T. May 
tr. Barclays Mirr. M hides if. 33 The strongest and most 
exercised head in Contemplation. 1600 Penn Rise 4 Progr. 
Quaker* (1834) 63 We were an exercised people. *791 Bos- 
well Johnson an. 1756 We. .venerate in Johnson one of the 
most exercised minds that our holy religion hath ever formed. 
184s Myers Catk. Th. 111. § 40. 147 Questions, .decided, .by 
the exercised faculties of each spiritual mind. 
Ezeroistr (e-ksa-isrizai). [f. Exercise v. a 
-er 1 .] One who or that which exercises. 

1. In senses of the vb. Const of. 

* 55 * Huloet s, v. ( Exerciser of any# of these flue games. 
1604 Const. 4 Canons Keel, cxxvi, Possessours & Exercisers 
of peculiar Iurisdiction. c 16x9 Hif.ron Wks. I. x6 Crosses 
..are trialls of faith, exercisers of patience. 1686 J. Sf.r- 
gbant Monast. Conventions it They (the monks of St, 
Basil] became so industrious, that their Monastery was 
called the place of Exercise, and they the Exercisers. x8o$ 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 940 Excellent sharp-shooters 
and exercisers. 1831 Blackxu. Mag. XXIX. 146 The. .vir- 
tual exercisers of tne elective privilege. *864 Dickens in 
Daify TH. n May, (The player’s] Is not a vocation the 
exerciser of which can profit by the labours of others. 

2. An apparatus for exercising the limbs, etc. 

1889 The Voice (N. Y.) 3 Oct. Advt., The best health ex- 

•reiser on the market. Mod. A. B. and Co's Home-ex- 
erciser. 

Exercising (e’kswdizii)), vb!. sb. [f. Exer- 
cise v. 4 -inglj The action of the verb Exer- 
cise ; an exercise. Also ait rib. 

moo Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. li. Wks. 100 The excercysyngc 
and aoynge of many good werke*. iu8 R. Hutten Sum 
Diuinity 966 They be exercisvnges ot fay the. 1616 Bing- 
ham tr. * Elian's Tacticks 156 In exercising you must onely 
uh these three termes of direction. Make ready. Present. 
Give fire. 1631 Gouge God* Arrows in. xi. aofiAll sorts of 
trainings and exercising of armes. S709 W. Bishop in Bal- 
lard MSS. (Bodleian) XXXI, soThe Free Exerciseing of 
Their Religion. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek Exercising- 
apparatus , an apparatus for the use of gymnasts, or for 
tne training of special muscles, 
if Used gerund ially with the omission of in. 

*73 6 Chandler Hist. Pertec. 358 Whilst these severities 
were exercising against Protestants. 9 

Exercising (e-ktaisaizig), ppt. a. [(. as prec. 
+ -1N0 2 .] That exercises. 

1711 Siiaftkrb* Charac. (1737) I- 343 The excrcising- 
authors of this kind have been above describ’d, in the 
beginning of this treatise. 


tBxe'rciftt, Obs. ram- 1 , [f. Exekck v. 4 -18T.] 
One who practises (religious) exercises. 

* 7*8 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. 245 Mr. Ignatius'a Rules 
for his meditating Exerctsts. 

Bxeroitant (egz$J8it&nt). [a. F. exerri/ani, 
ad. L. excnitant-cm , pr. pple. of exercitdre, fre- 
quentative of exercere to exercise : see Kxkrce.] 
One who is engaged in spiritual exercises. 

1898 Fauer Lye Xavier 465 He gave the spiritual exer- 
cises of his blessed father Ignatius ; though generally speak- 
ing the exercitants were chiefly confined to the first week. 
1890 Tablet 30 Aug. 356 The exercises were to lead the 
exercitant, to saintliness. 

t ExOTOitate, pa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. exerci- 
tdt-us, pa, pple. of exercitdre : sec prec.] Exer- 
cised ; e.g. with spiritual discipline. 

t'M *5 * r * f ' d Kempis' Consol. 11. ix. He is not hyc yn 
contcmplacion of god, yet [rear/ }>atl is not exercitate for god 
in som tribuladon. Ibid. m. xxi, So mi3tily temptid, so 
greuously troublid, so manifolde preued and exercitate. 

ExgrcitAtlon (cgza asit^jan). Forms: 4-5 
exeroitaoion, -cioun, 6 exeroetation, -cyta- 
oyon, 5- exeroitation. [ad. L, excnitdtidn-cm , 
n. of action f. exercitate : see Exercitant.] 

1 . The exercising, putting in operation, or exert- 
ing (of faculties, powers, etc.) ; an instance of this. 

c *374 Chaucer Booth. iv. vi. 140 Pei sholden confcrme ]>c 
vertues of corage by J>e vxage and exercitacioun of pacience. 
1603 Flonio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 304 A»clepiade» [held 
the soul to be] an exercitation of tne senses. 1743 Fielding 
J. Wild 1. Hi, He was. . never detected in such furtive com- 
positions, nor indeed in any other exercitation* of hi* great 
talents. 18*9 Southey Sir T. More II. 109 They have an 
ambitious propensity for intellectual exercitation. 1880 J. H. 
Cnozikr Relig. Future ii. 123 Emerson’s religion requires 
no. .exercitations of the imagination to vivify it. 
i 2 . The practising (of a trade), habitual per- 
formance (of actions). Obs. 

1579 Burgh Rtc. A herd, in Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. 
xiv. 11876) 480 The cxercetation of all craft*. 1633 J. Donl 
Hist. Septnagint 180 You use to Whet and sharpen your 
understanding in the exercitation of high deedcs and grots. 

b. An accustomed employment, a duty belong- 
ing to one’s office. 

*737 Common Sense (1738) I. 30 Not to mention what a 
fatal Hindemnce a prominent AUlomcn would prove to his 
royal Exercitations in the Seraglio. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. 
v, His health, is still pretty well ; nor is he In the least 
unfit . .for any kind of royal exercitation. /bid. cix. 

3 . The training (of a person or his faculties) by 
practice ; practice (of an art, etc.) for the sake of 
improvement ; an instance or a mode of this. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 21 The second was cxercitucion and usage 
in cfedis of armes. .586 Fkrnk Centric Ded., From 

industrious exercitations many vtillitieH. .dofloweand source. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) 283/2 Nothing in Life 
can be rightly done without exercitation. 1713 Steele 
Rnglishm . No. 38. 244 Let us for our own Exercitation. .turn 
to the Description of it. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. II. clxiv. 
97 Consider them [system*] only as exercitations for the 
mind. 1831 Sou 1 tas- v in Q. Rev. XLIV. 09 The practice 
had become so much an exercitation of subtlety, on the 
part of its professors. 1864 Lovsf.ll Bigteiu P. Wks. (1879) 
313 The writing of verses is a good rhetorical exercitation. 
+ b. Spiritual discipline. Obs. 

1398 Tkevira Barth. De P. R. xvm. i. (1405'* 748 Some 
beestes ben made for exercitacion of man. .and thcrfore ben 
made flyes and lycc. . c 14*5 tr. T. ii Kempis* Consol. 11. ix, 
Whan spiritual exercitation is ^oven of god, receiue it with 
gret bankinges. 

1 4 . Exercise of the body ; a mode of exercise. 
138* Wyclif 1 Tim. iv. 8 Bodili exccrchacioun, or traucl- 
ing, or abstinence, to litil thing is profytable. a 1K00 Prose 
Legends in Anglia VIII. 134 Kxercitacyone of body she 
settc litil by. 1541 R. Cofland Gulden'* Terap. 2 Cij, Yc 
ought to haue cure of all the IhkIv, in strengthyng it with 
dyuers exercytacyons. 1640 G. Wahn tr. Baton's Adv. 
Learn iv. ii. 191 Walking [is good] against the crudities of 
the stomnek, and for other diseases other exercitations. 1658 
Rowland Monfet s Theat. ins. 898 1 o the Conservation or 
keeping of Bees, many things are required, to wit, orderly 
diet, .air, exercitation. 

5 . Devotional exercise ; an act of public or pri- 
vate worship. 

1659-60 Stanley ///V/. Philos. III. 1, 31 He had morning 
exercitations at his own house. 'fn\ Penn The Chr . a 
Quaker x. Wks. 558 Spiritual F.xcrcilation. 179a G. Wake- 
field Enquiry 14 Diurnal exercitations for spiritual im- 
provement. x8a8 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 101 Werner appears 
to have assisted at certain ' Spiritual Exercitations’. 

0 . An exercise or display of skill, esp. literary 
or oratorical ; a written or spoken disquisition, 
essay, discourse. 

163a J. Weemsk (title) Divine Exercitations, containing 
divers Questions and Solutions for the right understanding 
of the Scripture*. 1660 Dial. Tim . 4 Titus 39 (heading) A 
Friendly and Cordial Exercitation to my Brethren in the 
Ministry. 17.. in Somers Tracts II. aao Scaliger, in his 
333d Exercitation against Cardan, *736 N f.al Hist. Furit. 
111 . 162 He. .published a lyatin exercitation upon the same 
subject. i8s6 Scott Old Mori. In trod., Indulging, .a flowing 
..diction in his prose exercitations. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Uncrth . Loud. 352 A very wild campanological exercitation. 
1877 M. Arnold Last Ess. on Ch. 99 The superb exercita- 
tions of Bossuet or the reasoning and rhetoric of Pascal, 
t Exercitft’tor. Obs. rare . [a. L. exercitator , 
agent-n. f. exerdtibre : see prcc,] One who writes 
an 4 exercitation \ 

.* 4 * Nlkdmam Case Comnrw. 21 The Exercitator objects, 
that the present Govemour* have usurped over the Maturity 
ot the House. 1650 A, A. Reply Sanderson 10 The Exer- 


citator . . confesses . . Thai such an Oath may be . . sus- 
pended. 

t ExercitA’tory, a. Obs. rare-'. [ad.L. ex- 
enitdlori'us , f. exercitdre : see Exercitation.] 
Of the nature of an exercitation or dissertation. 

t 6 f* Life 4 Death of A rminius 4 Efisc. 11. 4 Diligent 
and industrious in disputAtionx, and «xercitatory Sermons. 

tExeroit*, Obs. Also 5 exoeroyte, 
•ayte, exeeroyto. [a. OF. exercite , ad. L. exer- 
citus army (## stem), action of exercising, hence 
concr ., f. cxerccre : see Kxercjc v.] An army, 
host. 

1485 Caxion Chas. Gt. 91 In thut tyme ware baptysed . . 
thre thouHand men of hys excemyte. 1490 Lneydos xxii. 
83 He mu we the fclawes of the Kmmcndcs and alle their ex- 
cercyte. < 1490 — B lam hardy u (1890) o He arryued wyth 
ulle his Kxeercyte nyghe to tne oont of Subyon. 1550 J. 
Coks Eng. 4 Fr. Herald % 79 (1877)81 Wvllyam Conquerour 
. passed, with his exercite of the nobU Eugly&hemen, into 
Frnunce. 

t Exo rcito, sbA Obs. Forms: 5 exoeraita, 
-yto, 5-6 exeroite, -oitie, -oyto. (a. OF. exer- 
litty of obscure formation; perh. f. excrciter (see 
Exercite v.) ; possibly ad.L. c.xetnius (see prec.).] 
In various senses oi Exekcihk sb. Diilliug (of 
soldiers) ; practice (of virtue, etc.) ; occupation (of 
time) ; discharge (of the duties of an office) ; also, 
exen tie of «■ practices preparatory to. 

*485 Caxton Chas. Gt. ao It is tyme. .to forsake the false 
goddes. whyche. do no thynge but excersite of daiiipua- 
cyon. 14B9 — baytes of A. 1. vii. 13 The cxcercyte of tncii 
olTyce. 150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) III. Hi. 148 
Excellence in content pi acy on, & in the exerevte or usynge 
of lyfe spyrytuall. a 103 Ln. Berner* Gold. Bk. M. 
A uret. (1546) R lij a, The kepyngof hyr selfe [Lucrece] close 
in her house, the exercytie of her tyme. 

+ Exercite, ///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. exer- 
tilus f pa. pple. of excrcire : sec Exkuck.] In Ex- 
ercite act m ‘exercised act * ; see Exkrcihkd ppt. a. 

1711 tr. Werenfrlsins' Dist. Logomachys 101 Then (follow) 
Acts , divided, hignate, exercite. 

t Exercite, V . Obs. Also K exoeroyte. [a. 

OF. excrciter to exercise, ad. L. exercitdre : see 
Exercitant.] trans. To exercise, practise ; to dis- 
cipline, drill ; to wield, bring into play (a weapon). 

1475 Noblest* 27 Good men of armes well lerned and 
exercited. * 4»3 Caxion Gold . Leg. 497/4 He excercytyng 
and ocupyeng hym in thy» holy operation or werke c 1500 
Melusine 224 In many other appertyse of armes they exer- 
cjted them self. 1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 9 B lij !>, 
The boke of medycamentes, wherin it hehoueth to be excr- 
cyted who socuer wyll take any fruyte of these present 
comentaries. 1056 J. 0 [i.Dr] tr. Walther's Antichrist 161 
But the materiuTsweord must be exercitcd for the churchc, 
and the spiritual sweorde of the churuhe. 
t Exerci’tion. -%*. Obs. rare. In 6 -tioun(e. 
[nil. L. excrcitiOn-cm, n. of action f. exer cere : 
sec Exerce.] 

a. Exercise, whether bodily or mental, b. Mili- 
tary exercise, drill, c. Enforcement (of law). 

*5*5 -Sr. Aits Jos. V (1816) 295 pc hail lordis referris the 
excrcitiounc of the Kingis niaist noble persoune to the dis- 
crecioune of the Lordi* being with him for )>e tyme. t§»8 
I.yndesav Dream 874 Quhy want we lawis KxemtiouuV 
Bellfndkn Cron. .Scot. (18211 1 . p. x xiv, Corporal 1 exer- 
citioun of the handis. 1540 -St. Acts jas. T(i 814) 36 3 Thai 
exercitioune may \ye had throwout all }>e realme amangis ull 
our nouirane lordis liegis for cxcrcing of jmre person is in 
ordoure. 150 Abf. Hamilton Catecn. (1884) 16 Tha war 
ordanit alnoTor our. .spiritual exercitioun. 

II Exercitor (egzrjsitpj). Roman Law. [Lnt. 
exereitor , agent-n. f. exer cere J (See quot.) 

1850 Burrell Law Did. s. v., The exerritor was l>ound 
for the acts of the master. 1880 Muikhhad tr. Inst it. Gains 
iv. 8 71 Exereitor is the name uiven to the individual who 
is drawing the daily profits of the ship. 
ExeroitO'rian, a. ff. L. excrcitori-us ( f . Ex- 
krcitor: sec prec.) 4 -an.] Of or ]>crtainii)g to 
an exereitor, Exercitorian action f*ce quots. , 

1880 M uiHUEAD tr. Instil. Gams 49s Exercitorian action, 
a prietorian action in solidnm granted to a creditor against 
a paterfamilias or owner, who, as exen itor of a ship, had 
placed his filius familias or slave in charge of it. 

|| Exergr&'Sia. Rhet. Obs. Also 6 erron. ex 
argasia. [a. Gr. Iftpyaoia lit. ‘working out/ f. 
i(*py 6 (*a$en to work out, perfect, f. out 4 
ipyA(to$at to work, f. fpyov work.] (See quots.) 

1589 Puttf.nham Eng. Poesi e ill. XX. ( Ariel 254 Ea areas i a 
. .a terme transferred from these jNdishen» of marble. *8S7J- 
Smiiii Mysi. Rhel. 221 Exergasia. a figure when wc abide 
still in one place, and yet seem to sneak divei* things, 
many times repeating one sentence, out yet with other 
woras, sememes ami evornatiuns. *7*1 1800 in Bailey. 

t Exerffa'Stic a. Obs. In 7 erron. exargaatio. 
[ad. Gr. I(ipy<MrTiK- 6 t able to accompliih, f. if- 
<py 6 (ccr$cu, i. if out 4 ipyafioBcu to work.] Tend- 
ing to work out. 

165* URquHAKT Jewel Wks. (1834) 202, 1 could have in- 
troduced, in case of obscurity, synonymul, exargastick, and 
palilogctick elucidations. 

f EreTgaay. Obs . - 0 Anglicized form of Ex- 

ERGAB 1 A. * 7 J*-fi in Bailky ifolio). 1775 in Ash. 

Snrgeal (eg* 3 vgal , a. [f. next + -al.] Per- 
taining to the exergne. 

>856 Smyth Rom. Earn. Coins jji The excrguul letters 
arc cut clearer than those in the field. *W 4 Evans Coins 
Ant. Britons 299 There is an excrgual line. 9 

51-4 
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Exergue (eksaig, egza-jg). Numism . Also 7 
exerg©, -urg. [a. F. exergue (wed freq. by De Bie 
1634), app. f. Gr. l£ out + tfyov work; prob. in- 
tended as a quasi-Gr. rendering of Fr. hors-ct oeuvre, 
something lying outside the work.] A small 
apace usually 011 the reverse of a com or medal, 
below the principal device, for any minor inscrip- 
tion, the elate, engraver’s initials, etc. Also, the 
inscription there inserted. 

1697 Evelyn Numism. v. 188 Position of the Legends. • 
some on the F.xerge only. Ibid. 08 Ex urg. 176* Phil, 
Ttans. LI I. 20 The inscription in tne exergue U formed of 
the Etruscan character*. 184* Brande Diet Sc. Lit, 4 A rt 
81 V* When occupying the lower extremity of the pieces, and 
separated from the rest by a horizontal line, they [the words] 
arc termed the exergue. 1864 C. W. King Gnostus 54 In 
the exengue is set out a table supporting a loaf. 

trantf *8$* Landor Popery 49 Never tear a hole in the 
exergue of the pantaloon because they have been sitting in 
a dirty place. 

Exe rgum. [Latinized form of prec., as if ad. 
Gr. *t(* pyov.] «* prec. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1856 W. H. Smyth Catal. 
Northumberland* Rom, Family Coin* 232 On the cxergum 
P(ublius) Galb(a). 

t Exe*rt'///s. and ppl a, Obs, [ad. L. cx s)eri-tts 
pa. pplc. of exserlre to Exert.] Used as pa. pple. 
of next. Also as ppl, a, Exsert, Exberted. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul l 1. xxxix, The self-same 
(>qwcr (Which is exert upon each mortal! wight). Ibid, 11. ii. 
1. i. To view the various frie from their dark wombs exert. 
1661 Lovrll Hut, A mm, 4 Min, Introd., They (the teeth] 
are not exert or serrate in any [animals] that are horned : but 
concavous in all. 

Exert (egsaut), v, [f. L. exert-, better exsert 
ppl. stem of exsertre to put forth, bring out, f. ex- 
out + sertre to bind, entwine. The formation is 
prob. dne to antithesis with insertre to Insekt. 
See Exskbt v.] 

f 1 . trans. To thrust forth ; to push out or tip ; 
to discharge (a seed) ; to emit (light, etc.). Obs , 
Cf. Exsert. 

1660 tr. Amyraldns' Treat, Relig, li. v. 231 The seeds of 
venome. .will infallibly be exerted to our mischief, a <688 
Cudwokih Immut, Mor. iv. i. 8 it He that should say the 
Sun had a Power of exerting Light out of his own Body. 
1690 I. Banister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 671 The Film, 
the Nautilus . . exerts, may be analogous to this. 1607 
I)RYi»rN Virg. Georg, it. 596 Apple Trees, whose Trunks 
are strong to bear Their spreading Boughs, exert themselves 
in Air. 1708 T. Philips Cyder 11 60 Tne Orchart loves to 
wave With Winter Winds, before the Gems exert Their 
feeble Heads. 


tb. To bring to light ( something previously 
hidden) ; to exhibit, Tcveal. Also, to put forth 
in action (one’s latent character). Obs, [Cf. L. 
paulatim ex seruit principt m, Suet. Tib.] 
a 1700 Drydkn (JX The several parts lay hidden in the 
piece, IV occasion but exerted that or this. 1711 Addison 
Spect, No, 130 p 1 My Friend was in some doubt whether 
he should not exert the Justice of the Peace upon such a 
Band of Lawless Vagrants. 1743 Fielding Wedding-day 
11. i, They lead us Into ruin with the face of angels, and 
when the door is shut on us, exert the devil. 

2 . To manifest in action, bring into active opera- 
tion (force, a quality, etc.) ; to exercise, bring to 
bear. + To exert every nerve *= to strain every 


nerve. 


1681 Flavel Right, Mad* Ref, aio God’s Faithfulness. . 
in actuated, and exerted in his Providences. 1693 Sou rn 
Serm. 582 The fore mentioned faith . . will . . recover and exert 
itself. 1711 Addison Spect. No. na p x And exerting all 
such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of 
the Village. 1766 Goldsm. Vic, W. xii, Deborah exerted 
much sagacity in conjecturing. 1781 Bukkk Corr. (1844) II. 
453, 1 snoula have exerted every nerve for Mr, Laurens. 
1804 Med. Jtnl. XII. 398 To exert a power truly consistent 
with their constitutional prerogative. s8i6 T. Smith Pano- 
rama Sc. 4 - Art II. 303 All bodies are capable of exerting 
electrical attraction. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. xxL 344 Sup. 
inking the unimpeded thrust of the whole glacier . . to be 
exerted on the ice at the Montanvert, etc. as86a Buckle 
Mtsc. XVk*. (187s) L 133 In the middle ages the influence of 
the church was almost invariably exerted on the ride of 
order and peace. 

3 . To exert oneself', to put forth one’s latent 
powers ; to use efforts or endeavours ; to strive. 

1736 Butler Anal, l ii. Wks. 1874 I. 35 By thus exerting 
ourselves, we obtain and enjoy these objects. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre** Stud. Nat. (1799)!. 6a Every uidivi- 
dual.. is under obligation to exert himself for the general 
good. *86* Trollope Bare Hester T. xiii, Every one must 
now exert himself who would not choose to go to the 
wall. 

+ b. itUr. for refl. Obs. 

* *749 Philips Pastoral* v, To try How art exerting, 
might with nature vie. 1709 Mackintosh Law Nat. 4 
Nations Wks. 1846 I. 363 Other men. .have exerted to dis* 
guise the most miserable common-places in the shape of 
paradox. 


t 4 . To perform, practise. Obs. 

*66e Glanvill Lux Orient. iiL 29 An occasioning him 1 
exert an operation of his mind which he did not befor 
1667 Sydlnham in J. Brown Horst Subset'. Ser. 1. <188*) ii 
If it shall happen yt the Mercury shall, .exert its operatic 
by stooles. a 1716 South (JX When the will has exert* 
an act of command upon any faculty of the soul. 17 
Burke Abridgm. Rug. Hist. lit. iv, The youth.. after e 
erting manf useless acts of unfortunate bravery, fell 
battle. 


Ex*rt*d («g*3-Jttd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -id'.] 
+ L Thrust out; projecting; Exsibted. Obs. 
*697 Drydkn Maria xi. 944 Resistless, through the War, 
Camilla rode.. One side was bare for her exerted Brest. 1696 
Tyson in Phil. Tran*. XX. **3 Eyes Black, small, vivid 
and exerted. 1796 T. Amoky J. Buncle (iijo) I. xiii. jx It* 
exerted clavicle has several volutions. 18x6 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol iv. (1828) I. tai With a very long exerted sting. 
1 8*3 W. Scores by Jrul. North Whale Fishery 4x8 The 
front teeth of both jaws would appear to be exerted during 
the life of the animal. 

2 . Roused to effort ; brought into vigorous no- 
tion ; strained. 

167s M. Clifford Hum. Reason in Phenix (1708) II. 530 
Men often move their Bodies, without any particular ex- 
erted Thought of doing so. 170s Rowe A mb. Step-moth, l 

1. The utmost Power of ray exerted Soul Preserves a being 
only for your service. 1715-00 Pope Iliad xvu. 767 His 
exerted sight Pass’d this ana that way, through the ranks 
of fight. Ibid. xvu. 833 Two mules . . with exerted strength, 
Drag some vast beam. 

Hence Bxertedjie«», rare - 1 , the quality of 
being exerted or brought into vigorous action. 

x68s H. More Exp. Dan. Hi. 74 The ethereal purity, ex- 
ertedness, and activity of their [Angels’] nature. 

Exerting (cgz 5 \itin), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-IBQ 1 .] The action ol the vb. Exert; fan in- 
stance of this, an exertion. 

1676 Hale Contempt. 1. (1689) 360 This habit of piety in 
your soul, .will put forth actual exerting* of it self in appli- 
cations of short occasional prayers. 1677 — Prim. Prig. 
Man, 1. i. 31 This analogical Providence, .though it accomo- 
date not it self to the finger in those exertlngs of those 
Senses of Seeing or hearing, yet, etc. 169*; Pepys Let. Tan- 
ner in Academy 23 Aug. (1890) 153/2 Inviteing our learned 
Professor to y° exerting of his Strength. 

Exertion (egzSuJan). [as if ad. L. * exertion- 
cm ( exscrtion-cm ) : see Exert v. and Kxhertion.] 
fl. The action of putting forth; manifestation, 
display. Const, of. Obs. 

s668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1835) 232 O my Soul take 
thy allowed pleasure in such exertions of God, as thou dost 
now experience in thyself. x68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
33 Could we. .apprehend the ideated man, and as he stood 
ui the intellect of God upon the first exertion by creation, 
a 1768 Skcker Serm. I. x, A proper exertion of that chear- 
fulness, which God hath plainly designed us to shew. X796 
Jane Austen Sense 4 Sens. (j 8 49) 99 An exertion of spirits, 
which increased with her increase of emotion. 

2 . The action or habit of exerting or putting 
into active operation (an organ, the faculties, or 
habit of the body or mind) ; the action of exer- 
cising or putting in force (power, a principle). 
Also an instance of this. Const, of. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1, i. 21 The several exertions 
of the several organs relating to their several functions. 
1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 88 Habits of the 
tnmd are produced by the exertion of inward practical 
principles. 1736 Burke Vind. Nat. See. Wks, 1842 I. 1$ A 
timidity which hinders the full exertion of his facilities. 
1761a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) III. App. Hi. 600 [Eliza- 
beth’s] imperious temper, .rendered her exertions of power 
violent and frequent. sSxS Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. 
vi. 568 Carrying the exertion of their powers to a height 
more extraordinary than they had before attempted. x8s8 
Scott F. M. Perth xxiv, By a skilful exertion of strength 
and address, the body of Bonthron was placed safely on the 
ground. 

attrib. 1889 Pall Mall G. a Dec. 6/2 Exertion money, 
that is, the girls are set to work against one another by the 
promise that those who work hardest shall be paid, .extra. 

3 . The action of exerting oneself ; vigorous ac- 
tion ; effort ; an instance or mode of exerting 
oneself. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Amer, I. n. 125 The constitution 
of tneir bodies [was] naturally, .unaccustomed to the labo- 
rious exertions of industry. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum, Life (1826) 11. xxxvi, Working the dumb-bells and 
other irrational exertions. x8xo Wellington in Gurw. 
Disp. VI. 327 To stimulate others to similar exertions. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. IxL 100 The fire was soon 
extinguished by the exertions of the soldiers. i8u Sir H. 
Douglas Mil. Bridges vl 289 Every exertion should be 
made.. to restore a passage, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 
*52 To keep up the proper supply of heat by increased 
exertion. 1876 J. H Newman Hist . Sk. I. 11. i. 347 His 
health, .was as yet unequal to the exertion of pleading. 
Exirtiva (egzS-jtiv), a. [f. Exert v. + -ivjs.] 

1 . Tending to exert or ronse to action. 

<836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xi. (1877) I* *86 Exer- 
tive faculties, the best expression to denote the faculties— 
of will and desire. t88x J. C. Dolan in Penney tv. Sch. 
Jml, XXX. 8a The will is universally conceded to be the 
conative or cxertive faculty. 

2 . (Meaning obscure : perh. some error in text.) 
1560 Rolland Crt . Venus 1. 34 Be Flsche in flude swowm- 

ing so exertiue* 

t ExeTtmtut. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Exkrt v. +■ 
-KENT.] The action of exerting; display, exer- 
tion. 

1696 Edwards Exist. 4 Provid. God 1. i« This unusual 
exertment of divine providence we of this nation . . have 
lately felt with surprise. 1869 Worcester cites Clarke. 

+ Ext’lion. Obs. [as if ad. L. *exesifi*-em , n. 
of action f. exedlre (see Exedk), f, ex* out 4 * cdlrt 
to eat] The action of eating out. 

*646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iil xvi. 145 Theophrastus 
. .denieth the exesion or forcing through the belly (of the 
viper], 1884 t x.Benets Mere. CotnpiU 87 Exesion is made 
bytarrying for Concoction. 1775 in Ash, 

Exeatuata, -ating, •atlon : see Exjuktoate* 


Bxotar (eksftai). The name of an English 
city, used attrib. in Exetcr-clm (see qoot.). Also, 
as the name of a bait for salmon. 

x 88 e Garden it Nov. 41V3 The Exeter Elm.. is simply a 
fastigiate variety, site Fisheries Exhib. Catal 54 Phan- 
toms. Exeter*. .and vanous other Baits for Salmon. O 

It Exeunt (ekstjimt), v, [L. exeunt they go out, 
3rd. pers. pi. pres, indie, of exlre to go out ; see 
Exit.j A stage direction {prig. Exeunt,: see 
Exeat) signifying that at this point two or more 
acton leave the stage. So in Exeunt omnes 4 all 
go out*, a direction for all to retire. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 832 We shall gife hire at- 
tendance. .Exeunt. *6*3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 8x4 Kin. 
By day and night Hee’s Traytor to c/th’ height. Exeunl- 
1673 Drydkn State Innoc. hi. 1 , (Stage direction], .the two 
Angels exeunt severally. 1779 Sheri dan Critic u. ii. Exeunt 
pitying, .would vary the established mode of springing ofT 
with a glance at the pit. 

II Ez feci* (eks fP’Jlii ). Sc. Law. [L.^jr out of 
+ facie, abl. of facies face.] On (Jit. from) the 
face (of a document) ; so far as appears from the 
document itself. Also attrib . 

x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 348/a A deed ex facie valid 
and regular, but . . reducible on the head of deathbed, etc. 
Ibid.t Ex facie nullities, whether at common law or founded 
on statute, are pleadable by way of exception. 
SxfSBUQoiUatlon (c:ksf&mi:li|rb(9n). rare- 1 , [n. 
of action f. Ex* 4- h.familia family, on analogy of 
expatriation .] Exclusion from a family. 

1879 Hearn A ryan Household 13 1 This power of admission 
on tne one side, and on the other side of expatriation, or, 
perhaps, I should rather say of exfamiliation. 

Exfetation (eksf/t^’Jon). Med. rare Also 
exfeetation. [f. Ex- pref* 4 - L. fetd-rc to im- 
pregnate: see -ATioN.f ‘Imperfect fetation in 
some organ exterior to the uterus* (Hoblyn 1838), 
Exfiltration (e ksfiltr^ jbn). rare- 1 , [n. of 
action f. Ex- prefA 4- Filt(k)r : see -ation.] The 
action or process of filtering out. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta** Rocks Class . 33 Zeolites ‘are 
products of exfiltration or of the internal decomposition and 
transmutation of the mother rock.' 

Exflect (eksfle kt), v. rare- 1 , [f. Ex- 4 - L .JUct- 
Sre to bend, turn.] tram. To bend out or outwards. 

1877 Codes Fur Auim. vil 304 The lower bordei^ls. . 
cmarginate, and the angle itself is scarcely, .exflected. 

Ex-focal (eks&u’k&l), a. rare — \ [f. Ex- 

pref\ 4- Focal.] Not passing through the focus. 

x88x T. Stevenson in Nature XXIII. 560 The ex-foool 
rays proceeding from the outer edges of the flame, 
t Exfo diate. v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. exfodi- 
stem of exfodtre (pffodire) to dig out or up (f. ex- 
out + fodfre to dig) 4* - atk 3 .] trans. To dig out. 
a x8do ‘Used somewhere by H. H. Wilson* (F, Hall). 
Hence Bxfo'diatad ppl. a. Bzfodla tioii, the 
action or process of digging out ; in quot.^. 

*795 Hull Advertiser 24 Oct. 4/3 The women carefully 
wash the. .exfodiated clay. 1833 New Monthly Mag. VII. 
124 It was necessary that he should attain the light by a 
loiig process of exfodiation [printed exfodation]. 

Bxfoetation, var. form of Exfjctation. 


Exfoliate (eksfJ» li|rit), v. [f. late L. exfoliat- 
ppl. stem of exfoliat e to strip of leaves, f. ex- (see 
Ex- pref l) 4 * folium leaf : sec -ate 8 . (In Fr. ex- 
folier.) Of. ErFOLiATB.] 

1 . trans. a. Pathol. To cast off, shed (the cuticle, 
the surface of a bone) in the form of ‘ leaves * or 
scales, b. Surgt To remove the surface of (a 
bone, etc.) by exfoliation. 

x6ts Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 391 Nature doth 
of her self exfoliate, and cast off the part putrid. 167s 
Shadwell Humorist v, 1 have hurt myself just upon tne 
shin-bone that was exfoliated. *683 Salmon Doron Med. 
11. 588 It is an excellent thing to scale and exfoliate Bones. 
*799 hied. Jml II. 446 The other [wound] continued . . to 
exfoliate a little bone. 18x0 Charac . in Ann. Reg. *8o8 
116 Animals that exfoliate their cuticle annually. 

2 . intr. Of a bone, homy substance, a scar, the 
skin, etc. : To separate or come off in thin leaf- 
like layers or scales ; to desquamate, scale off. 

*676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, 11. viL 184 The Heel-bone 
. . rarely exfoliates by rough handling. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) II. (. vi. 26 (The horny helmet of the casso- 
wary] exfoliates slowly like the beak. 1807 Med. Jml. 
XVlI. 278 The eschar produced by the caustic exfoliated 
very kindly. 1818 Art Presen*. Feet 177 The nails., are 
subject . . to exfoliate. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits 

S 5) 359 The warm bath was daily used as soon as the skin 
m to exfoliate. 1856 Kane And. Expl II. xi. 34 Down 
a frozen heel ; the bone exfoliating. 

8 . transf. a. Of the cellular tissue of trees : To 
peel off. Of the trunk : To throw off layers of 
bark. b. Of minerals, metals, rocks, etc. : To 
split into laminae, come off in layers or scales. 

sSoy J. £. Smith Phyt, Boi. 93 The Cellular Integument 
exfoliates . . In trees. 18x1 Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 50* Trunks 
of trees, lying one on the other, .easily exfoliate, by drying 
in the open air. xtet ). Holland Memuf. Metals 1 . 15s 
The wAraght iron exfoliates, or separates ut laminss. t8j9 
Murchison Silur. Syst. l xxxvi 50s The columnar green- 
stone exfoliates at the angles of the prisms, site Dana 
Man. Geol 64 Before the blowpipe it [anhydriteldoes not 
exfoliate like gypeum. 1879 Cessselfs Ttchtt. Ednc, IV. 
*4sA The fire is only moderate at first, lest the cupel should 
crack and exfoliate Sy being too suddenly heated* 
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4 . tram. In etymological sense : To unfold the 
leaves of ; to open out, develop. In quoty^. 

sM JCmox & Jaws Corr. 1 . 447 To make a sermon out of 
one of his discourses, .partly, by exfoliating ideas, that are 
like rosebuds, sfyy WraxaLl tr. Hugfs Misermbles v. 
xaxix. 96 Questions exfoliated themselves. 

Hence Exfoliated, Exfoliating ppl, adjs . 

167# Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, v. ix. 398 The exfoliated 
edges of the bone, ite Reeve Brittany *3 6 The columns 
were Kftting rusty and exfoliated. x88s Times 93 Mar. 9/5 
The dust of their exfoliating skin. 

Exfoliation (eksfff «:li ,£i • Jon) . [a. F. exfoliation , 
f. as prec. s see -atioh.1 

1 . Surg. and Path. The action or process of 
exfoliating. 

1676 Wiseman Chirisrg. Treat, iv. Iv. 264 The bone laid 
bare in order to Exfoliation, c lyse W. Gibson Farriers 
D is tens, 1. i. (1734! 95 Euphorblum. .It's Tincture is often 
Applied to Bones that are laid bare, to hasten an Exfolia- 
tion. 1741 Monro A not. (ed. 3) 51 The Exfoliation which 
Cartilageiware subject to. 1707 M. Bailub Morb. An at . 
(1807) 89 The cricoid cartilage, being converted into bone, 
was separated by exfoliation. i8$x C arpenter Man. Phys. 
ed. a) 173 This moulting is precisely analogous to the ex- 
foliation and new formation of the Epidermis, in Mon. 

b. transf Cf. Exfoliate 3. 

i8m Playfair lUustr . Hutton. Th. 31 This stone is., 
subject to perpetual exfoliation. 18x6 K. Jameson Char. 
Min . (1817) 204 Exfoliation, or the separation of the folia 
of a mineral from each other. 1848-53 La yard Nineveh ix. 
223 A kind of exfoliation had taken place on the surface of 
the glass vase, i860 Tyndall Clac. 1. i. 6 The exfoliation 
of rails, the fibres of iron, etc. 1884 Bower & Scorr De 
Bary's Pkaner. 4 Ferns 413 In old age they [parenchyma- 
tous cells] die on . . after breaking up into layers or rows 
(exfoliation). 

2 . That which is exfoliated ; an exfoliated por- 
tion ; a 1 coat ’ or layer in the stem of a tree. 

175© G. Hughes Barbadoes no The several exfoliations 
of its [a tree's] green part were equal in number to its 
branches. i8a| Lindlby Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 338 The 
spongelets of the aerial roots consist of. .exfoliations of the 
cpiphloeum. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 27 Such casts, .arc 
mistaken for exfoliations of the lining membrane. 

Exfoliative (cksf£*»*liAiv), a. and sb. [a. F. 
exfoliatif -ive, f. exfolier , ad. L. cxfolidrc\ see 
Exfoliate v. + -ive.j 

A. adj. * Capable of causing, or favourable to, 
exfoliation’ (Syd Soc. Lex . 1884). 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Exfoliative Trepan , one proper to 
»crape t and at the same time to pierce a l»one, and so to ex- 
foliate or raise several le^ycs or flakes one after another. 
1746 Amyand in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 196 With the exfo- 
liative Trepan, to make a fair Opening into the medullary 
Cavity of the Bone. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 494 Occa- 
sionally an exfoliative effort is seen on the surface of tne eye. 

B. sb. Something which produces exfoliation. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg \ Treat . 11. vii. 185 Dress the Bone 

with the milder Exfoliatives, and keep the Ulcer open, till 
the burnt Bone cast off. 

Exforcipate (eksfp’isipcH) nonce wd. [f. Ex- 
fref. 1 + L. forcithtm forceps + -ate a.] tram. To 
extract with a forceps. In quot .fig. 

>838 Coleridge Lit. Rem. 111 . 383 Wrapped up in the 
womb of this or that text of Scripture to he exforcipated by 
the logico-obstetric skill of High Church doctors. 

+ Exfirae, v. Obs. rare- 1 . *= Effuse v. 

161s W. Parke* Cnrtaine-Dr. (1876) 16 View with what 
delight and greedinesse of appetite he [the drunkard] in- 
fuseth and exfuseth, powres out and powres in. 

t Exgenerate, V. Obs. rare. [f. Ex- preff + 
Generate v .] tram. To generate or produce out 
of something else. Hence Bxgenerated ppl . a. 
166a J. Sparrow tr. Bekme's Rem. Whs., Apol. Perfect. 


i iLxgem 

Apol. Tylcken 47 How is tne New Birth performed in Us ? 
is it entering in or exgenerating? is it not performed in us 
in our Souls ? 

Xfacgurgitate, obs. var. of Egubgitate. Hence 
Bxgurgita tion, Obs . (see quot.) 

16*3-6 Cocke kam, Exgurgitate, to vomit. 1730-8 Bailey 
( folio). Exgurgitation, a casting or voiding up. 

Exh-. In the more common of the words 
beginning with these letters, such as exhaust , ex- 
hibit , the h is usually silent ; many persons, how- 
ever, sound it (esp. in deliberate or public utter- 
ance) when the word has the stress on the second 
syllable. To avoid inconvenient repetition the 
more frequent of the two alternative pronunciations 
will alone be indicated. In words of little colloquial 
currency the h is ordinarily sounded when it begins 
a stressed syllable* 

Bxhssreaate, -ation, obs. ft. Exherbdate, 

-AT 10 N. 

Bxhalable (egz-, eks,hFH&b’l), a. Also 7 
-ibl«. [f. Exhale v. 4- -able.] That can be ex- 
haled ; capable of being evaporated. 

1675 Grew Anat. Flossie, Lect. vt, (168a) sox Plants, 
whose Virtue lieth in their exhalible Parts, a tees Boyle 
Hist. Air viiL (169a) 99 The Body by Exsiccation is de. 
prived of those liquid and exhalable Parts. 1748 Phil. 
Tram. XL V. 544 These exhalable Parts. 1775 10 Ash. 
1847 in Craig; and In mod. Diets. O 

jhrhalaat (eg*, eksjhlH&nt), a. and sb. Also 
8 ~o -ent. [a. Ft. exhalant , ad. L. exhdlant-cm , f. 
exhdldre to EXHALE.] 

A. adj. 

1. That exhales, exhaling. 


xStt Ed in. Rev. XIX. 53 Carbonic acid., is. .given out 
directly by the exhalem vessels of the lungs. 1834 Wood- 
ward Mollusc a 11. 343 The exhalem siphon [in Bivalve*] 
has but a single row of tentacles. 1883 G F. Holdkr in 
HarfePt Mag. Jan. 187/2 Their orifices so arranged that 
the mhalent are upon the outside of the cylinder, and the 
exhalent upon the inner side. 

2. Exhalant {artery, vessel, etc.) : that transfuses 
or conveys (.blood, etc.) In minute quantities. 

1771 T. Percival Ess. Med.ty Experim.Cxm) 1 . 253 The 
lytn^h which is thrown out, from the exhalAnt arteries, into 
the intestines. 178a A. Monro Anat. 37 These exhalem 
arteries must have corresponding absorbent veins. 1830 
R. Knox BldanCt Anat. 181 Exhalent arterioles opening 
at the surface of the peritoneum. 1847 Youatt Horse xii. 
35a Increased action of the exhalent vessels, 

B. sb. An exhalant vessel or organ. Obs. 

1796 Mitch ill in Morse Amer . Geog. I. 300 note, Its 
odour resides in the cuticular exhalant*. 1805 W. Saun- 
ders Min. Waters *63 In fever, .the exhalentt on the sur- 
face of the body will not admit of a free pa»*mge to the per- 
spirable fluid. i8ao E. P. Luscomrr Health of Soldiers 46 
The Sun's rays, by which the exhalant* on tne surface of 
the body are kept in a state of high excitement, a 1841 Sik 
A. Cooper in T. Graham Dom. Med. (1844) 407 Dropsy., 
arise* from an increased action of the exhalem*. 

at t rib. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 605/1 The Important 
exhalent function of the skin Is annihilated. 

t Sxhal&tf, v. Obs. Also 7 exhallate. [f. 

L. cxhdldt - ppl. stem of exhdldre to Exhale.] 

1. trans . a. To send off as vapour; to evaporate, 
b. To produce by evaporation. 

* 59 * Sylvester Du Bartas it. ii. (1608) 38a The flitting 
Clouds it [the sea] cease-let exhalatea. 1590 A. M. tr. Gabel' 
boner's Bk. Physic he 70/1 Let it sceth tiTl ft be sodden, and 
exhalatede awaye the depth of thre fingers. 1600 W. 
Watson Decacordon (1603) 334 Dewe* of cold. . deuotion*. . 
mixt with exhalated smoke* of. .sublimed aspires. 1643 I. 
Steer tr. Fabric ins' Exp. Chirurg. xii. 47 1 nose sharpe. . 
humours may be exhallated. .by the pores of the skin. 

2 . intr. a. -Exhalk a. b. (See quot. 1633.) 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhoutPs Bk. Pkysicke ias/i Cover the 

same least the vigor therof exhalate. t6sj Cockeram ii, 
To Breath on something, Exhalate , Euaporate. 

Exhalation (eks&lcbjon). Forms: 4-6 exa- 
laoion, (4 -tion, 5 -oyon, 6 -tione), fi exala- 
oioun, -oyoun, 6- exhalation, [ad. L. exhdldtion- 
em, n. of action f. exhdldre to Exhalk.] 

1. The action or process of exhaling, breathing 
forth or throwing oft in the form of vapour ; evapo- 
ration. Const, of. 

1398 Trkvlsa Barth. De P. R. 111. xv. (Tollem. MS.), To 
hot sunne . . make}* to greet exalacion and wastyngc of he 
kynde hete. c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. it. iii. 153 It is 
drede of sodeyn deeb, for aodeyn exalacioun of ]>e spiriti*. 
158a Hester Seer. Phiorav . 1. xxxii. 39 The Feucr is dis- 
solued with . . exhalation and exsication. *603 Holland 
Plutarch 1 s Mor. 41 The aire .. by exhalation is elevated, 
and doth rise from the earth. 1676 Grew Anat. Plants, 
Lect . ii. (1682) 240 Exhalation ; when not only fumes, hut 
visible steams are produced. x8i6 Todd Cycl. Anat . I. 
135/a The skin and pulmonary surface are the great imple- 
ments of exhalation among animals. 

fig. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 60 A Pinnacle of 
Grandeur above all exhalation of scandal. 

b. The action of emitting the breath ; expira- 
tion ; an instance of this ; a puff. Also fig. the blow- 
ing off or getting rid of (anger, excitement, etc.) 

a X 734 North Lives I. 416 Auer these exhalations, .hi* 
mina became more composed. 1834 1 \ Mkdwin Angler its 
Wales I. 349 There are some who. .shorten the brief span 
of our [a cigar's] being, making it only a few volcanic ex- 
halations. 1854 Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. Aims, Poet. 4 
l mag. Wks. (Bonn) III. 150 The length of lines in songs 
. . is determined by the inhalation and exhalation of the 
lung*. 1878 H. Jambs Europeans 1 . ii. 73 Gertrude gave 
a little long, soft exhalation. 

2. concr. That which is exhaled ; a mist, vapour, 
etc.; an emanation or effluvium, a scent. Also collect. 

1393 Gower Conf. HI. 95 Through divers exalations.. 
Men sene diverse forme appere Of fire. 1398 Tkevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xiv. iii. (1495) 469 Hylles gendre exala- 
cyon, smokes and vapours. 1447 Bokknh am Seyntys (Roxb. ) 
387 She ouery stynking cxalacyoun Of ]>e eyr bare alwey 
ful heuyly. 1540*1 Elyot Image Gov. 64 Sickenesscs, 
whiche undoubtedly dooe growe of corrupt exhalation:, 
ventynge out of mens bodies. 156a Bullevn Bk. Simples 
1 b, Abstain from soche meates, as . . make exalacion, or 
smoke up into the braine. *6*0 Rowlands Martin Mark • 
all 33 So noysome an exhalation, that birds, .are poysoned 
wltn the very breath and ayre thereof. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 78 P a The Indian wanders among his native 
spices without any sense of their exhalations. 186s Mf.ki- 
valk Rom. F.mp. (1865) VII. lx. 282 Nero's golden house 
had risen like an exhalation, and like an exhalation it dis- 
appeared. i860 E. A Parker Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 117 
Pulmonary ana cutaneous exhalations of men. 

fig. 159s Nashk P, Peniletse 11 a. Exhalations, drawen vp 
to tne neauen of honor, from the aunghil of obiect fortune. 
1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. 11 . 343 The turbid malarious ex- 
halations of visionary excitement. 

3. A body or portion of vapour, usually en- 
kindled vapour ; a meteor, arch. 

Ij6s Eden Arts Nauig. n. xx. 51b, Shining exhalation* 
..appeare in tempeates. 1601 Shakj. JhL C, ii. l 44 ' 1 'he 
exhalations, whiznng in tha ayre, Giue so much light, that 
I may reade by them. 1660 Glanvill VanityDogm. xviii. 
274 The Galaxy is no exhalation from the Earth, but an 
heap of smaller Luminaries. 1710 Ozell tr. Vertots Rom. 
Rep.l. iv. 201 This Year . . fiery Exhalations were seen In 
the Air. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. U. 58 The star of the 
shepherds was a meteoric exhalation. 

t Exhalatiye, O- Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L, cxhdldt- 


ppl. stem of exhdldre (see Exhalk) + -ivk,] Ol 
a nature to be exhaled ; exhalable. 

1594 Plat New Sorts of Soil 25 When they [come and 
other seedc*] are ripe . . tne exhamtive water flyeih away, 
and the generative remaineth. 

Exhalatoxy (egz-, eks,lmrlitari). [as if ad. 
L. *exhdldtdrium , f. exhdldre to Exhalk 4 -oiiy.] 
A passage or vent for exhalation (of gas). 

1813 Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 1 38 In Persia, there arc 
several natural exhafatorics of hydrogen gas. 

Exhalft (egz-, eks,h^*l\ vA Foims : 5 oxale, 
6 exhall, ? exhael, 8 sxhal, 7- exhale, [ad. F. 

cxhalcr , ad. L. cxhdld t e to breathe out, evaporate, 
f. ex- out + hdldre to breathe.] 

L To give, pass, or draw off in vapour. 

1 . tram. To breathe, give forth, or disengage 
from the surface ; to send up (fumes, gas, vapour, 
etc.) ; to give off in vapour. Also fig. 

a x6a8 Sir I. Bkaumont fCpiph. in Farr S. P, fas. / (1848) 
144 We Jihall exhale our vapour* vp direU. 1664 Powlr 
h.xf, Philos, 1. 29 It had li»Ht near two drams of its former 
weight, which was exhaled by insensible Transpiration. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 42* Nor doth the Moon no nourish- 
ment exhale, From her moist Continent to higher Orix?*. 
17S7 Dk For Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 103 The vapours which 
by their, acquired heat they have exhaled. 177s Sir W. 
Jones Laura Poem* <1777) Bo Every bower exhal'd the 
Bweetsof May. 1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 348 This 
mineral water . . exhale* no perceptible hinell. 1849 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Si. xxvii. 301 They [plant*! ex- 
hale oxygen. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solti., Civtliz. Wk*. 
(Bohn) 111 . 38 Eloquence, .may warm itxelf until it exhaled 
symbols of every kind and colour. 1878 lluxi kv Phystogr. 
67 Water . . exhaled from the leaves 01 plant* and from tlic 
lung* and skin of animal*. 

2 . intr . Of vapour, perfume, fheat, dc. : To 
pass off into the air. Of a liejuid, etc. : To pass 
off as vapour ; to evaporate. Const .from, out of. 

c *400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 11. iii. 149 (MS. B) Spirited ex- 
ale]> whyche f>at huh frenuy*, bobc to ]>c body & eke to be 
soule. c 1420 Pa/tad. on Huso. 1. 303 Sc the floodo he 
goodo ther thou will duellc : Forofteof it exalcth myst im- 
pure. i6a6 Bacon Sytva f 399 Fire doth lick up the Spirits 
and Blood of the Body, so a* they exhale. 1641 French 
Distill, iii. (1651) 66 I<el it be melted, with a soft fire, that 
all the moisture may exhale. 1707 Curios, tn Hush. 4 
Gan/. 357 Cover the Earth with good Straw* Mats, that 
the Heat may not exhale. 1718 J. Chamdeklaynk Relig. 
Philos. (1730) 11 . xviii. |6 The same ha* l»ceii observed as 
to Acid I.iquorH, by thenowrc Smell that exhales from them. 
1799 G. Smith Laborat. 1 . 329 When the matrass is made 
red hot. sulphurous mutter* will exhale, i860 Kmprhon 
Coml. Life, Worship Wk*. (Bohn) II. 407 When flower* 
reach their ripeness, incense exhale* from them, 
b. transf . and fig. 

i6at Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vii. A* if all our dearest 
friends lives had exhaled with hi*. 1667 Mu ton P. L. vii. 
257 When Orient Light Exhaling first from Darkness they 
beheld. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 710 His Hope* 
exhal’d in empty Smoke. 1849-50 Alihon Hut. Europe 
III. xviii. | 35. 561 HU indignation cxhulcd in a letter to 
the Count d* Artois. 1858 Hawthorne J r. 4 ft. Jrnls. 1 . 
X74 Tho illusion and lifclikencss . . exhale* out of a picture 
a* it grow* old. 

8. Fhys. and Path, Of animal fluid* : To pax* off 
in minute quantities through a membrane or blood- 
vessel. Also in passive. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 126 (MS. A) pci loken if ony 
ping exale out hi bilkc rimellc * as blod or ony other mater. 
1830 R. Knox Bedard's Anat. 79 The fluid which the ulti- 
mate ramifications of the arteries exhale in it lthe cellular 
tissue).' ,1834, M r MuRiRiB Cuvier's A mm. Ktngd. 19 The 
extremities of the vessels simply *pread themselves over 
large surfaces, whence the produced fluid exhale*. 1836 
Todd Cycl » Anat. I. 401/1 Blood is. .rarely exhaled at tne 
intemaf surface of the bladder. i «5 Morn. Star 33 Feb., 
The blood merely oozes through the coats of the relaxed 
vessels— -in medical phrase wc say it Is exhaled. 

4 - tram. To draw up or drive off in the form of 
vapour; to evaporate; rarely , +to draw up (a 
vapour) ; to draw out the perfume of ( e.g . a lose). 

1580 Nabhe in Greene's Menaphon Pref, (Arb.) 9 The Sea 
exhaled by drops, will in continuance be drie. 159a Shark. 
Rom. 4 Jut. 111. v. 13 Yon Light, .is some Meteor that the 
Sun exhales. x6sa T. Scorr Belg. Pismire 53 The Sunne 
exhales vapours from the Sea. x6«6 Bacon Syh>a 4 413 
The November Rose is the sweetest, having been less ex- 
haled by the Sun. 164s French Distill, iii. (1671)65 These 
Salt* must.. be calcined, which is done by exhaling their 
flegme. *707 Curios . in Httsb. 4 Card. 235 A prodigious 
Quantity of clear Water must be exhal’d, to act an Ounce 
of dry Sediments. 1815 Scott Tatum. \, Bitumen and 
sulphur, which the burning sun exhaled from the water* of 
the lake. 1836 Emerson Nature, Prospects Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 173 The., filths of nature, the sun shall dry up, and the 
wind exhale. 

b. transf and fig. 

1588 Shake. L. L. L, iv. iii. 70 Thou, faire Sun, which 
on my earth docst shine, Exhalcst this vapor- vow. x6 32 J. 
Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromcna 105 Teares . . not sufficient 
to exliale and evaporate the heavinesse of her heart. >7*5-6 
Pore Odyss. xxil 431 The warm sun exhales their soul away. 

IL To breathe or blow forth from within. 

5 . To breathe out (life, soul, word*, a prayer, etc.\ 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 57 Hee exhaled into his 
eye* such deepc impression of nis perfection, as that, etc. 
c x6xt Chapman Itusd xviii. iqfi Twetue men, of greatest 
strength in Troy, left with their Hues exhald. t a 1619 
Fothbrry Atheom. l xiil fi 7 (1622) 140 In these miserable 
torments, they both, .exhaled their execrable soules. a 1636 
Mkdk Chr. Sacrif v. Wks. 11. (1672) 36s An Oration exhaled 
. .from sanctified Souls. x8x6 J. Wilson City V Plague 1. 
I. 355 And silent words Of mercy breathed from heaven will 
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EXHAUSTED. 


be exhaled . . mlO Ihy wither'd heart. x88a Cloud Myth* 

St Dr. u, ix. 203 The Romans, conceived the soul . . as ex- 
haled with the dying breath. 

6. To blow off (as steam) ; chiefly fig. to get 
rid of (enthusiasm, wrath, etc.) as if by blowing, i 
Also, To exhale oneself Cf. Blow v. io. 

1745 Fortunate Orphan 337, I exhaled my Grief in the j 
bitterest Exclamation*. 180a Mar. Edge worth Moral T. 
(1816) 1 . xi. 93 A. . suffered him to exhale his passion in. . 
oaths. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle viii. 104 To nar- 1 
rate his misadventures, and exhale his budget of grievances. 
1845 Darwin in Life 4 Lett . (1887) I. 741, I have exhaled 
myself with a paragraph or two in my journal on the sin of 
Brazilian slavery. 2660 Piksse Lab. Ckem. Wonders 9 
Sulphur is exhaled from the volcanoes at the time of their | 
activity, i860 W. Collins Worn. White 11. narr. viii. 345, , 
I . .exhale the rest of my enthusiasm in the open air. 1867 j 
Mouth 513 , 1 could not exhale my wrath before his grace. j 

7 . intr. To make an expiration ; opposed to 

INHALK. | 

1863 Tyndali. Heat iii. 54 When wc exhale, we pour out 
from the lungs carbonic acid. 

Hence ExhaTed ///. a, (in senses 1 and 4). 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 770 Let their exhaled unwholesome 
breaths make sick The life of purity. 1906 — 1 Hen, IV \ v. 
i. 19 Will you . . be no more an exhaM’d Meteor. 1633 Sw an 
Spec. M.y. § 7 (16431 180 That which we call a fired whirl- 
wind, being an exhaled blast set on fire. 

t Exha le, vA Ohs. Also 6 exhall. ff. Ex- 
prefA 4* Halk v.] To drag out or draw forth. 

1 . irons. To drag person) away ; to draw (a 
thing) out of. Also ah sol. to draw (a sword) 
from the scabbard. 

1399 Shaks. Hen, V, 11. i 66 O Hraggard vile. .The Grane 
doth gape, and doting death is neere, Therefore exhale. 
i6ox B. Ionson Poetaster in. i. Wk*. (Rtldg.) 116/1 Nay, 

I beseech you, gentlemen, do not exhale me thus. 1607 
Topsell Four -f. Beasts (1673) 400 A mouse being flead . .and 
put unto a wound . . will presently, .exhale and draw them | 
[the head of a dart, etc.] out of the name. 1613 T. Adam* 
Spir. Navigators 34 Couetous wretches, that would dig to ' 
the Center to exhale riches. 1 

b. To cause (blood, tears) to /low. Const. 
from. (Prob. influenced by Exhale v. 4.) , 

1594 Shaks. Rich . ///, 1. ii. 58 'Tis thy presence that 
exhales this blood From cold and empty Veines. x6n Spffd 
Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. ix. (1632) 633 These words exhaled ioy- 
full teares from many of the hearers. *613 W. Brow ne Brit . 
Past. 1. v, That did from Fidn’s eyes salt teares exhale. 

2 . To draw up ; raise (a person) to a higher 
position, rare. Cf. Exalt v. 2. 

1595 Markham Sir A*. Gr invite B vij b, Thou . . Whom 
men adore, and all the gods cxhall [rime calll Into the 
books of endlose tnemorie. i &>4 Dkavton Owlc 689 They 
w hose Minds should be exhal'd and hie. 1647 Ward Simp. 

C abler 48 When Kings rise higher than they should, they 
exhale Subjects higher than they would. 

Exhaleuent (egz-, ekshMmSnt). [f. Ex- 
hale vA + • ment.] - Exhalation. 

164 6 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Fp. 11. v. 86 Nor will polished 
amber although It send forth a grosses and corporall exhale- 
ment be found a long time defective upon the exnctest 
scales. x8s6 Moo me Go, let me Weep i. While tears, that 
from repentance flow. In bright exhalement reach the skies. 
1839 G. Parley Inttod. Beaum. \ FI. Whs. I. 36 Our present 1 
poet .. speaks .. to no end save exhalement of superfluous 
animal spirits. 

+ ExhaTenca- Ob$r° [f. aa prec. + -ence.] 

* The action of exhaling, or matter exhaled \ 

i« 5 o in Ogilyte. j 

Exholible : see Exhalablk. 

Exhaling (cgz-, ekslw"t*lhj), vhl. sb. [f« Ex- 
hale vA + -jng 1 , J The action of the vb. Exhale ; 
an instance of this. 

16x6 Sylvester Tobacco Battered Wks. (1631) 1146 Those 
that. .Offend the None, with filthy Fumes exhalings. s6«6 
Bacon Sylr>a 4 333 The fifth [means to induce Putrefaction] 
is. .by the Exhaling, .of the Principal Spirits. 

Exhaling, ppl, <t. [f. as prcc. + -ING 2 .] That 
exhales ; in senses of the verb. lit. and fig . 

x66o Boylk New Exp. Pkys. Meek, xxii. 178 The exhal- 
ing and imprison'd steams. 176$ Hamilton in Phil. Trans. 
LV. 154 Evaporation is vastly promoted by a current of 
fresh air passing over the exhaling surface. 1767 Gooch , 
Treat. Wounds 1 . a8o Moisture, by the exhaling vessels, , 
may be conveyed to the extravasated fluids, i$xt Pinker- 
ton Petrol. II. 357 Exhaling fumes prevented him from j 
approaching the upper crater. 1800 Spectator 15 Mar., An 
ever-dwindling and exhaling experience of the cxmscience. 

Exhall, obs. var. Exhaled. 

Exhaltation, obs. form of Exaltation. 
t Exha noe, v. Obs. Also 5-7 -ha(u)n«e, 6 
©xhannee. [alteration of Enhance after words 
beginning with Ex-.] * Enhance 2 b, 4, 5. 

a 1450 Ant. de la Tour Ixix. UB68) 91 The iugementis of 
God are merueilous, for. . he exhaunsithe the meke, that be- 
sechithe his grace and mercy, c 1590 Secret Mem. Earl 
Leicester (1706) 73 He that may. .return the same flandsl. . 
into Her Majesties Hands by a fresh Exchange, Kent for 
Rent, for other Lands never cxhaunced before. xffgjS San- 
derson Serm. (1689) 437 Ex haunsing of Fees, trucking for 
Expedition, racking of Rents. 1667 Waterhouse Fire 
Loud. 104 The. .pretended Labourers . . exhansed the rates 
of their own portadge. 

t Sxhairriata, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. 

L. exhaurt-rt (f. ex* out 4 * haurlre to draw) + 
-atr 3 .J tram. To draw out or forth (a humour \ 
1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 433 Powerfully exhauriatc* 
Serous Humor*. 

t SxUkU'M, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. exhauster 


(mod.F. in this sense ixaucer), earlier tssaucier , 
essaJcirr popular L. *exaltidre 9 f. as exaltdn : 
see Exalt v. T«J tram. To hearken to, hear 
(a prayer, etc.). 

1599 A* Humk Hymns (Bannatyne Club) 7 Kxhausc my 
prayer and thy praise. Ibid. 39, 1 . . to the Lord did . . call, 
Qunilk ever did exhause my voice Sc healed me with speedc. 

Exhaust (egzy *st', sb. [f. Exhaust v.“\ The 
process or means of exhausting. 

1 . a. Steam-engine. The exit of steam from the 
cylinder after having done its work in propelling 
tne piston ; the passage through which this takes 
place ; « Eduction 5. (Also in similar sense with 
reference to water-power and gas engines.) 

Etymological ly t this is appropriate only to the case of a 
low-pressure engine, in which the steam is literally ‘ex- 
hausted ’ from the cylinder by opening communication with 
the condenser ; but when high-pressure engines were intro- 
duced, the word continued to be used as a synonym of 
Eduction, which it has almost superseded. 

1848 Tract. Mech. Jrnl. I. 44 , 1 have before seen double 
valves with the duplex steam passages, but in all of them 
the exhaust was single. 1865 Burgh Slide Valve 71 In 
some instances nn increase is deemed necessary to allow a 
more free exhaust. 1875 Martin Winding Mach. 76 Back- 
pressure in the exhaust, owing to the large masses of steam 
which are suddenly let out through contracted . .passages. 
1887 J. A. Ewing in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 487 If during the 
back stroke the process ot exhaust is discontinued before the 
end. 1880 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 339 The rapid pulse-like 
beats of the exhaust [in a locomotive]. 1890 Engineer 30 
May 44 x No choking of the exhaust can prevent an increase 
of speed. 

b. The process of exhausting (a vessel) of air ; 
the degree to which exhaustion is carried. 

1880 De La Ruk in Nature XX. 33 The greatest exhaust 
that we have produced, 0*000055 millim. Ibid. As the 
exhaust is carried further it becomes a pale milky white. 

2 . a. The production of an outward current of 
air by creating a partial vacuum, b. Any appa- 
ratus for effecting this. Cf, exhaust-fan. 

Pract. Mech. Jrnl. V. 54 A free and copious exhaust 
in secured on both sides of the cylinder [fnnj. 1884 Bath 
Herald 37 Dec. 6/4 An exhaust [in a flour mill] carries 
away the lightest particles. 1887 Pall Mall G, ix Oct. 

1 i/x There are two great exhausts to draw off smoke and 
heat from the stage. 1889 Daily Nexus 2 J an. 3/4 A steam 
exhaust, which produces an artificial air current. 

8. attrib. and Comb. t chiefly in sense 1 a, as 
ex haust fassage, -pipe ) -valve ; also exhaust-fan 
(« earlier exhausting fan), a fan for producing a 
current by creating a vacuum ; exhaust injeotor, 
an injector for feeding a steam-boiler with water, 
worked by exhaust steam ; exhaust-port, the 
opening in the slide-valve of a steam-engine for 
the escape of exhaust-steam ( = exhaust-passage ) ; 
exhaust-steam, the waste steam discharged from 
the cylinder of a steam-engine. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mich. I. 815/2 * Exhaust fan. x88a 
Birmingham Wkly. Post 34 June 3/7 An exhaust fan for 
drying hay and corn in the stack. 1890 Engineer LXX. 
473 Wc have for year* made “exhaust injectors that, .utilise 
waste steam. 1848 Specif, Varley's Patent No. 12,338. 2 
“E\ haust. passage. 2854 Tract. Mech. Jrnl. VI. 115 As the 
exhaust passage [in a water pressure engine] is open to the 
pipe, the waste water passes off through this pipe. 1848 
Ibid. I. 44 The central “exhaust port of the slide valve. 
1848 Pract. Mech. Jrnl, I. 80 The “exhaust steam from the 
cylinders. 1890 Engineer 7 Nov. 386 ( title ofpaferS Treat- 
ment and Utilisation of exhaust steam 1848 Specif. Varley's 
Patent No. 13,238. a The two “exhaust valves, 
t Exh&TL^t, pa. pple. and ppl. a. Obs. Also 
7 exhaust© , erron. exhaused. [ad, L. exhaust-us , 
pa. pple. of exhaurlre : see next.] 

A. fa. pple. (in various senses of the vb.). 

*5*3 Wolsky in Fiddcs Life il 114 The enemy exhaust of 
money. X540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 123 Charges 
enforced, haue exhaust, .the more parte of your substaunce. 
x6*7 May Lucan vm, They .. when their quivers are ex- 
haust, must flee. 1649 Lane, Tracts (Cheth&m Soc.) 278 
Most men's estates being . . now almost quite exhauste by 
the present scarcity. 1654 R. Codrinoton tr. Justin's Hist. 
i2i The Kingdom exhaused of souldicrs did much distract 
him. *r* Philiwi Cider 1. 124 When the alien compost is 
exhaust, Its Native Poverty again prevails. 

^B.fpl. a. =* Exhausted ppl. a. in various senses. 
x6*t Burton Anal, Met. 1. it. 1. vi. (1676) 39/1 Intemperate, 
dissolute, exhaust through riot. 16*4 F. White Repl. Fis/ter 
555 Contemning the merits of Christ, accounting the same 
drie and exhaust. 16*7 tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death <1651) 38 
The eager flames, do dry Bodies and render them exhaust and 
saplessc. 1647 H. More Song of Soul ml 11. xliii, HU brain 
In time woula be exhaust ana void of wit. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder 11. 55 Reject the apple-cheese tho quite exhaust. 
Exhaust (egz§*st), v . [f. L. exhaust - ppl. stem 
of exhaurlre ; see Exhauriatk.] 

1 . tram. To draw off or out (now only, air) ; lit. 
and fig. 

1540 Act 32 Hen.Vt II, c. 24 Innumerable summes of monei, 
craffeli exhausted out of this realme. 1607 Shaks. Tim on iv. 
iii. 119 The Babe, Whose dimpled smiles from Foolesex. 
haust their mercy. 163* Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry 
11. i,Your thankless Cruelty, and Savage Manners . . Exhaust 
these Floods [of tears], 166$ G. Harvey Advice agst. 
Plague 33 Exhaust a convenient proportion of bloiid. 1905 
Derham in Lett. Lit . Men (Camden) 319 Those .. with 
double Barrells . . exhaust the air with greater ease and 
quickness. 1718 Earbery Ir. Burnet s St. Dead L 157 
These things we have exhausted from the sacred Scriptures. 
1839 G. Bird Nat, Phil, 101 Exhaust the air from beneath 


j the bladder. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/, T. xii, 
j Putting an animal under the bell of an air-pump and cx- 
1 hausting the air from it. 

; +b. To take a draught of; to drink or suck 

up. Cf. L. ex haurire vinutn. Obs. 

| 2599 Hakluyt Voy, II. 11. 331 The Dragon thrusteth Us 

1 head into his (the Elephant sj tronkc and exhausted) ois 
f breath. # 16*6 Bacon Sylva f 360 Some that have kept 
l Chatnelions. . might observe their Bellies to swell after they < 
had exhausted the air. 1679 Jane Fast. Sertn. 8 Salman- 
asser. .like an insatiable gulph devoured and exhausted all. 
2 . To use up completely (either a material or 
immaterial thing) ; to expend the whole of ; to 
consume entirely. 

x$33 Elyot Cast. H tithe n. vii. (1541) 18 b, The fyre hathe 
not exhausted the moysture of them, a *704 Locke (T.\ 
Though the knowledge they have left us be worth our studyi 
yet they exhausted not all its treasures. 1709 Pops Ess. 
Crit . 555 Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage ! 
1791 Johnson Rambler No. 87 T 14 A student may easily* 
exhaust his life in comparing divines and moralists. X786 
Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 125 Whate vet relief was 
given, .the same was soon exhausted. tSuH. Rogers Eel. 
Faith 223 How do they almost exhaust the resources of 
language to express their sentiments. 

t b. in weaker tense : To expend, spend. Obs. 
1616 Bullokar, Exhaust to consume, spend, or waste. 
x$S9 Hammond Oh Ps. xvii. 14 Paraphr. 87 To leave abun- 
dantly to their children . .having no care of charity or mercy 
to others, on which to exhaust anything. 

0 . To account for or utilize the whole number 
j or quantity of (anything). 

19*8 Hartley Observ. Mast 11. i. 33 In the same manner 
i as Mathematical Quantities are exhausted by the Terms of 
an infinite Scries* 18x6 Bentham Chrcstom. 241 The part:» 

. .exhaust the contents of the whole. 1846 Mill Logic in. 
xxv. f 6 There have taken g>lace a sufficient number ofdraw- 
ings to exhaust all the possible combinations. 1874 Moklly 
1 Compromise (1886) 227 Good ideas are not all exhausted by 
the ancient forms. 

8 . To empty by drawing the contents off or out ; 

| to drain ; to empty of (specified contents). 

| *6*4 Earl Stirling Dooms-day 3rd Hour Ixxvi.The litle 

Brookes exhausted in their Springs. 1660 Boylk New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. Proem 19 We never were able totally to exhaust 
the Receiver. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 111. 484 The.. 
Udders never fail ; But when they seem exhausted, swell the 
Pail. 1784 Specif. Watt's Patent No. 1432 Which vessel 
[a condenser] by cooling and condensing part of the steam 
docs partly exhaust the steam vessel [i.e. the cylinder]. 
1807 T. Thomson Ckem. (cd. 3) II. *38 Having ..closed 
my nostrils and exhausted my lungs. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
11. iii. 245 A tube which coulcf be exhausted of air. 1871 — 
Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I. ii. 38 Let 0s suppose the glass tube. . 
to be exhausted by an air-pump. 

b. reft. Of a river : To empty itself, rare. 

1833 Lytton Eng. <9 English m. i. The water* of Terek 
exhaust themselves in the Caspian Sea. 

0. intr. Of steam : To escape from the cylinder 
after doing its work ; cf. Exhaust sb. 1 a. 

*851 Tract. Mech. Jrnl. IV. 146 The steam exhausts 
through the centre opening. 1865 Burgh Slide Valve 53 
Before the steam can exhaust, the valve must open the same 
jiort. 

4 . To draw out all that is essential or interesting 
in (an object of investigation or exposition) ; to 
treat or study (a subject) so as to leave nothing 
further to be explained or discovered. 

' 1704 Addison Italy Pref., There are still several of these 

topics that are far from being exhausted. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 150 F 6 He who. . soon exhaust* anv single 
I subject, is always eager for new enquiries. <845 M. Patti- 
| son Ess. ( 1 880) f. 2 Hooke was considered to have exhausted 
* the history of the Roman Republic, i860 Trench Serm. 
Westm. Ab. ix. 92 It is not easy to exhaust them (words of 
Scripture! so to drsrv out all their meaning. 1875 Hamkr- 
ton Intel). Life ix. t. 302 We do not easily exhaust the mind 
of another. 

I 5 . To drain (a person, kingdom, etc.) of strength 
or resources, or (a soil) of nutritive ingredients ; 
i hence, to weary out, enfeeble extremely. 

x6ax Gouge Gods A rrowe in. xcv. 364 The Kingdom© was 
muen exhausted of men and mony. c 2676 Wiseman 
. Surgery (J.), Spermatlck matter of a vitious sort, .exhausts 
I it (the blood] of Its best spirits. 1707 Addison Pres. St, 

. War Wks. 1746 III. 253 The Frencn monarchy Is already 
1 exhausted of its best and bravest subjects. t7tx Earl 
! Oxford in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 409 IV. 266 This tne Queen 
| has done . . notwithstanding the great need we have of peace, 

1 and that the nation is exhausted, a 1714 T. Sharp Serm. 

1 (1754) HI. iii. 44 There is no man that thinks warmly.. 

1 upon a thing, but mightily exhausts his spirits. 1787 Winter 
1 Syst. Hush. 31 Lime.. exhausts the earth by absorbing its 
. oily particles. 1798 Ferriar Eng. Histor . in Illustr. 

1 Sterne 223 Great exertions seem to exhaust the moral, as 
1 well as the physical world. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 79 
I The thought of being absolutely exhausted had never 
occurred to me. x86i Merivale Rom, Emf. V. xlii. 163 
The inhospitable wilderness was exhausted of its scanty 
resources. 1887 Stubbs Med. 4 Mod. Hist, 230 The Thirty 
Years’ War exhausted Germany. 

U Incorrectly used for Exhaxck. 
idea F. Markham Bk. War 11. iii 50 The priuiledge 
whereof doth, .exhaust and raise up his entertainment. 

Exhausted (egz$*gt£d), ppl. a, [f. Exhaust 
v . + -kd 1.] In senses of vb. 

1. Consumed, used up, expended. 

x6s©hIx Blount Glossogr., Exhausted , drawn out, emptyed, 
consumed, itos Rows A mb. Step*moth. in. i, Fresh Sup- 
plies renew th exhausted Stores.' 

2. Emptied of contents ; chiefly said of a vessel 
or receiver : Emptied of air. 

1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans, 11. 583 In one exhausted 
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Receiver, I had observed (etc.), c 1790 Imisom Sck, AH 1 . 
60 To prevent anv air from getting into the exhausted glass, 
slot Southey Taaiaba t. xxi f Exhausted mines Supplied 
their golden store. «*9 Mss. SOMERVILLE MoltC. Sc . I. I. 
it 39 The whole amount of radiant heat that passed thro* 
tte exhausted tube. 

S. Of air, soil, etc. : Deprived of essential pro- 
perties ; effete, 4 spent \ worn out. Also, deprived 
of resources, completely impoverished. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. HoH. (1729) *30 The Funnel . . which 
carries up., the., exhausted Air of the Green 'house. 1710 
London & Wise Comfit. Card. Advt. 9 Take out all the old, 
worn out, or exhausted Earth. >761 Gibson Decl. A P. III. 
177 The revenue of exhausted provinces, itga Ht. Mar* 
iineau Inland i. 14 He had grown potatoes : but the soil 
became exhausted. * 5 » Greener Gunnery 17 We still 
fruitlessly fall back oif exhausted principles. 

4. Of persons or living things: Having one’s 
strength, energy, etc. used up ; tired out. 

1 1667 Milton P. L . vi. 85a Fire. .that. .of thir wonted 
vigour left them draind, Exhausted. iyo6 Burnky Met as. 
tasio II, ^6 A tired and exhausted individual, loaded with 
years. iS. . Part. Deb.. Lord Holland did not mean to 
discuss the subject at anv length in the present exhausted 
state of the House, 1840 Peel Sfi. a8 June in McCarthy 
OwnTimes (1879) I. 41s When (working men] shall recreate 
their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food. 
1881 Lady Herbert Edith 1 The exhausted cart and cab 
horses staggered under their loads. 

Hence Bxhanatftdly adv., in an exhausted man* 
ner. Bmlum ntoAiioM, exhausted state or condi- 
tion, worn out condition. 

183k Neiv Monthly Mag. XLIII. 161 The poor beasts. . 
toiled exhaustedly on. 1881 Cable Dr. Sevier vi. Her. . 
skirt dropping between her knees, and her hands pressed 
on them exhaustedly. 1840 Eraser's Mag. XXL 713 The 
disquietude of utter prostration and exhaustedness produced 
bythe application of violent remedies. 

Exhauster (egz$s«j). [f. a* prec. + -Mil.] 
One who, or that which, exhausts. 

*743 J- Ellis Knowl. Dtv. Things iv. 346 Now which of 
the Ancients was this Exhauster otJNaturc. 179a A. Young 
Trav. Prance 389 Would it be no advantage to strike out 
one of these exhausters [wheat, rye, barley, and oats], and 
substitute an improver. 1833 Johnston in Jrnl. R . Agric. 
Soc. XIV. 1. 10 The wind.. is probably a still more rapid 
and widely-acting exhauster of these forest lands. 1884 
Health Exhibit . Catal. 60/1 Apparatus for manufacturing 
..concentrated manure, comprising Concentrator, Con- 
denser, Exhauster, and Agitator. 

b. In gas-making : (see ciuot. 1859 .) 

1841 Sfiecif. Graft ons Patent No. 9062. 3 The gas from 
this end of the retort is thereafter drawn through the pipe 
h directly into the exhauster. 1859 Clegg Coal Gas 186 
Various kinds of machines have been contrived for pumping 
the gas in a continuous flow out of the retorts — for that Is in 
fact the principle of the action of exhausters. 1889 Jrnl. 
Gas Lighting 19 Nov. 964 The engine and exhauster are 
connected by a. .flexible coupling. 

Exhaxuitibi*]lty (egz$:stibiiTti). [f. next: 
see -ity.] The quality of being exhaustible ; 
capability of being exhausted. 

1836 Erasers Mag. XIII. 349 His extractive power was 
such, that it never admitted the exhaustibility of a aubi ect. 
187a W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks x. 367 The question of the 
exhaustibility of our coal-fields is highly complicated. 1884 
Syd. Soc . Lex Exhaustibility , Benedict's term for the con* 
dltlon where the electro-muscular contractility diminishes 
greatly after a short application. 1889 Courtney Mill i. 



1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 587 A very small Receiver, 
exhaustible at a Suck or two. 1779-81 Johnson L.P.,Coilins t 
His uncle.. left him about two thousand pounds; a sum 
which Collins could scarcely think exhaustible. 1848 Mill 
Pot . Econ. I. 35 Coal, .and other useful substances, .are not 
only strictly local, but exhaustible. 

Exhausting (egzostin), vbl. sb . [f. as prec. 
+ -ing I.] The action of the vb. Exhaust in its 
various senses ; an instance of this. Also alt rib. 

X539 Tonstall Strm. Palm . Sund. (18x3) 66 Sucke out of 
this realme. .innumerable sommes of money yerelye, to the 
great exhausting of the same. 1764 Burn Poor Laws isj 
The populousness of the kingdom still increaseth, notwith- 
standing its great exhausting* by wars, and plagues. s 8 i 9 
Farry Steam Engine 448 Tne steam . . must be evacuated 
from it, through one or other of the two exhausting valves. 
1 831 Gardner Pneumat . v. a 80 The most simple form of 
instrument for producing the rarefaction of air is that which 
is called the exhausting syringe. 1853 Preset* Mech . Jrnl. 
VI. 309 (title <f article) Blowing and exhausting fans. >887 
Daily News ii Nov. 3/6 Exhausting nozzles are used as 
well os injecting ones, so that while fresh air is supplied 
foul air can be removed. 

Bxhau'ttis&ffy ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That exhausts ; chiefly, that exhausts the strength ; 
wearying, tiring, enfeebling. 

18- • Mason Good System Med. (L, ), A series of exhausting 
paroxysms succeeds. 1847 Emerson Re fir. Men. Plato 
Wks, (Bohn) I. ft 80 The misfortune . . of coming after this 
exhausting generaltzer. >833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
397 A mighty effort., it wasbut too exhausting to oe re- 
peated. ilgS O. W. Holmes Ant. Breahf.-t. i, There are 
men of esfirit who are excessively exhausting to some 
people. 1880 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 71 The exhausting 
journey over the boulders and debris. 

Hence Izkaa itlBgly adv., in an exhausting 
manner, so as to exhaust or tire out. 

188a Buxton in 19th Cent . Nov. 791 The matter . . was 
exhaustively (some might say exhaustingly) discussed. 

ExhatSJmon (egi$-stjdn). fas if ad. L. *ex- 
hanstibn-em, n. of action f. exnaurirt : see Ex- 


haust v . Cf. F. exhaustion.] The action of 

exhausting ; the state of being exhausted. 

L The action or process : a. of drawing out or 
forth, esp. air ; b. of emptying of contents ; the 
condition of being emptied. 

1661 Boyle Sfiring qf Air 111. xx. (1682) 80 Upon the ex* 
haustion of the air incumbent on the water [etc. I 1800 
Vince Hydrostat, viii. (1806) 8s You make a more perfect 
exhaustion by the other method. i88t SrornswoooE in 
Nature No. 633. 550 In the next tube the exhaustion has 
been carried further. 

C. spec. {Steam- Engine) The discharge of waste 
steam from the cylinder ; cf. Exhaust sb. 1 a. 
Also at t rib. 

178s Sfiecif. Watt's Patent No. 1331. 5 The regulating 
valve is then to be shut and the exhaustion regulating valve 
is opened. 1804 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 107 The 
exhaustion-cock was shut, the steam was readmitted into the 
cylinder, and the operation was repeated. 1848 E. Alban 
Steam Engine 57 T ‘he exhaustion openings are usually made 
much too small. 1849 Sfiecif. Unwin's Patent No. 1 9,410. 3 
This improved method of clearance or exhaustion is applied 
to an engine suitable for locomotive purposes. 

2. The action or process of consuming or using 
up completely. 

1831 Knox Cloquet's Anat. p, v. The rapid sale and 
exhaustion of that work. s88i Sir W. Thomson in Nature 
No. 610. 449 This exhaustion [of heat] would not be complete 
until the absolute zero of temperature was reached. 

3. The state of being exhausted of strength, 
energy, etc. ; extreme loss of strength. 

1640 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. lit. xxi. 163 There ensucth 
no destructive exhaustion. 1651 Reliq. Wotton. (1673) 334 
Great exhaustions cannot be cured with sudden remedies. 
1703 Beddoks Caltnl., etc. 175 In the state of temporary 
exhaustion the fibre loses its tone. H. Miller Sch.\ 

Sc km . (1858)353 Lacking in their utter exhaustion strength 
for fighting and breath for scolding. 1877 Erichskn Surg. 
I. 11 Exhaustion . . is an occasional cause of death after 
severe operations. 

b. The draining (anything) of valuable proper- 
ties ; the condition of being so drained. 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. viii. (1814) 359 When 
cattle are fed upon land not benefited by their manure, the 
effect is always an exhaustion of the soil. 

o. t hem. (See quots.) 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing \ Calicofirint. 33 The precipi- 
tate from the alkaline extract of cotton, after exhaustion 
with boiling alcohol, was, without being previously dried, 
dissolved in dilute caustic soda-lye. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Exhaustion , In Pharmacy, the term is applied to any pro- 
cess, such as percolation, whereby the active constituents 
of a drug are removed in solution, leaving it exhausted. 

4 . Exhaustive enumeration or treatment ; cf. Ex- 


haust v. 2 c, 4 . 

1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi iii, (1869) 96 The. .lists are 
presented, by way, not of exhaustion, but of example. 

5. a. gen. Tne process of establishing the correct- 
ness of a hypothesis by * exhausting ' all the other 
conceivable Hypotheses relating to the question ; 
the process of arriving at a conclusion by the suc- 
cessive elimination of unsuitable alternatives. 

Jig. 1877 Owen in Wellesley s Disfi. p. xxxvi, By a process 
of exhaustion, the specific gravity of the inefficient would 
gradually deposit them below their betters. 

b. Math. Method of exhaustions : (See quot. 

1730 - 6 .) 

1683 J. Wallis Treat. Algebra Ixxiii. 380 It will be neces- 
sary to premise somewhat concerning (what is wont to be 
called) the Method of Exhaustions. 1730-6 Bailky (folio), 
Exhaustions Jin Mathematics) a way of proving the equality 
of two magnitudes by a reductio ad absurdum ; shewing 
that if one be supposed either greater or less than the 
other, there will arise a contradiction. s88t Routlrdgk 
Science ii. 37 The method of exhaustion*, .is only an appli- 
cation of the general principle of limits. 1884 Mrrz 
Leibniz iii. 49 The method of exhaustions, .in which the 
area of a surface enclosed by a curve is found by inscribing 
polygons of an increasing number of sides. 

Exhaustive (egz§-stiv), a. [f. L. exhaust- 
mi. stem of ex haurire (see Exhaust v .) + -ive.] 

1. Tending to exhaust or drain of strength, re- 
sources, etc. 

1818 Jab. Mill Brit, IndiaU. iv. viii. 278 The fierce and 
exhaustive contentions which the rival strangers in Carnatic 
were waging against one another. t868 J. H. Blunt Ref. 
Ch. Eng. I. 08 In what imminent peril the revenue*?, were 
from the exhaustive squandering . . of the Court. 1874 
Motley Bamexuld II. xii. 70 The parasite* who fed on the 
Queen Regent were exhaustive of the French exchequer. 

2. Characterized by exhausting a subject, etc.; 
leaving no part unexamined or unconsidered ; 
complete, comprehensive. 

*780-9 Bentham Whs. (1843) II. 540 Proceeding .. upon 
the exhaustive plan. 1798 w. Taylor in Monthly Rci>. 
XXV. §85 His transcendental deduction of the categories 
of criticism lisj neither decretive nor exhaustive. 1813 Ed in. 
Rev. XXII. 33 His method of handling the subject . . has 
been termed exhaustive. 1833 Trench Prot>erbs 135 The 
things qf friends are in common. Where doe* this find its 
exhaustive fulfilment, but in the Communion of Saints ? 1878 
Gladstone Prim. Homer 137 , 1 shall attempt in this limited 
work no exhaustive survey. 

b. (Cf. Exhaustion 5 a.) 

1879 Farrar St. Paul I, 405 note , By the exhaustive 
method, therefore, we see that tne visit dwelt on in Gal. ii. 
must have been the third. 

Exhaustively (cgz§-*tivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an exhaustive manner ; so as to treat 
of every point ; fully. 


{ 1816 Bentham Chrtstom. 319 A system of logical division 

1 in the exhaustively bifurcate mode. sB6a F. H\u. Hindu 
' Philos. Syst. 175 ft is neither my desire, nor is it my inten- 
tion to treat the subject exhaustively. 

, Bxh&ustiTen«u (cgc$-«tivnte). [f. iu prec. 

+ -NK8R.] The quality of being exhsuwtlve. 

| 1816 Brntham Chrestom. 380 The idea of exhaustiveness 

' as applied to logical division. 187ft Si ini o Eng. Lit . 11. v. 
j 386 Tne exhaustiveness and subtlety of the thought. 1883 
' Farrar in Libr. Mag. Dec. 500 The exhaustiveness of the 
, curriculum of your University. 

Exh&Ugtlsss icgz$ gtK‘s\ a. poet, and rheto * 

; rical. [f. Exhaunt v. + -lknn.j Incapable of 
being exhausted ; inexhaustible. 

171a lli.Ai KMokh Creation 111, When we. .Nature's, .ex - 
haustless energy respect. 1746 Hkrvvv Etoiorr Garden 
At edit , 1 1 8 1 8 > 1 . 133 The fields are our exhaust less grnnat} 
1843 STocqtrLi-R liandbk, Brit. India 11854) |o6 An ex- 
haustless supply of clear water. iM* M HR. 1 . C'LAkKK 
.Shake. Char xvi. 403 Delicate lights thrown into his dia- 
meters that render them eKhmistlesH as studies. 

lienee Xxliau‘*tlMNlx adv., in an exhoustlcss 
manner, so as to be inexhaustible. Bxhaust- 
lestntii, the quality of being inexhaustible. 

1766 G. Canning Anh-Liurttiux 111. 187 Kxbnusilesuly 
prolifick, shall they ne’er In shapes by Fancy unconceiv’d 
appear? 1886 W. M. Conway blemish Artists 30 The 
cshnuKtlessnesH of the miniaturist’s fancy. 

t Exhau gtmant. Obs. ran. [f. Exhaunt v. 
+ -mknt.J The action or means of exhausting ; 
the state of being exhausted ; an instance of the 
same, a ‘ drain * of money. 

i6a< Bp. G. William* in Cabala (1651) 55 This Bishoprick 
being, .meanly endowed in regard of tne continual charge, 
and exhaustmenU of the place. 1648 Petit . Eastern Auoc. 
33 We can see no possible end of our exhaust menu. 

t Exlxau'sture. Oh. [f. a» prec. + -uhe.] 
The action of exhausting ; the state of being ex- 
hausted ; also, an instance of this. 

x6tt Spei-d Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (163a) 970 Yet was he 
the feebler.. by reason of so fresh exhaustures. 1687 N 
i Johns ion Assur. Abbey Lands 54 Alledging the exhnu*. 

lure of the Exchequer by the late War. 1778 Hist. Enr. in 
I Ann. Reg. 105/2 So great an exbausture of blood and 
, treasure. Ibid ., The state of debility and exhaust ure brought 
on by our civil contest. 1786 l bid. 174/1 Religiou* preju* 
j dices are . . wearing away in France, and . . it will not require 
1 a very long succession of years for their entire exhaust lire. 

1 Bxhedra, var. of Ex aim a. 

| f ExllBTb* v. Obs .~ 0 [ad. L. ex hn b are, f. 

1 ex- (see Ex- preff) + herba grass.] ‘ To take herbs 
j from any place’ (Cockeram 1623-6). 

I Exhgred&t# (eks,he-rAL*U), v. Now rare. 

\ Also 7 exharedate, 9 Sc. -heridate. [f. L. exhe- 
| reddt- ppl. stem of exhereddre to disinherit, f. ex- 
j (see Ex- P’Xf*) + hered-em heir.] 

I tratts. To disinherit. Also fig. 

1 In recent use only in Sc. writers (misspelt'. It was never 
a term of Common I^iw. 

I 133a Huloki, Exheredate, abominor. [Cf. Augustine /// 

; Pt. v, Solent enim ahominati did exheredall) i6t3~6 
j Cockkkam, Kxheredate , to disherite, 1660 Waterhoukp' 

I Arms 4 Arm. 307 Other virtue* of equal merit, must not 
1 be exheeredated, or become spurious, to advance it* legiti- 
, iiiation. 17*1- 1 too in Baii.ry. s8ao Scott Abbot xxxvi, 

1 * Madam/ replied the youth, ‘ though exheridated and dis- 
owned, I am yet a Douglas’. 1834 M. Napikr Metn. 

) Napier of Merchistonn L 33 Ike anxiety of Duke Arnold 
I was to exheridate his only son. 

Hence Exhe redated ppl. a. 

1808-40 Tvtlkr Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 192 Henry [VL]the 
exheridated monarch. 

Ezheredation (eks,her/d^-Jan). Also 7 ex- 
haeredatlon. [ad. L. exh erhidtion -cm , n. of action 
; f. exherldart to Kxhkredate.] The action of 
j exheredating or disinheriting ; disinheritance ; an 
I instance of this. 

I 1313 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 12 Y* same 
I ground [they] have . . inclosed to their owne use in exhere- 
nation and gret p r iudicc. .unto y« Mayr. tdogSKKHE Reg. 
j Maj. 41 The trespas of the sonne or of the heire, tall not 
j be one cause of exheredation of the father. 1631 W. G. tr. 

J Count's Inst. 47 For the many Exheredation* that hapned : 

Their Guordianshipp was conferred, .upon the King. 173* 

1 Chambers Cycl. *. v.. By the ancient Roman law, the father 
might pronounce exheredation without any cause. 1873 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 95 A general sentence of for- 
feiture or • exheredation ’ was issued, 
t Bxheredita*tion. Obs. rare. «* prec. 

1383 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11. 6 a, All Grauntes, 

I Kxhereditations, and other disposed goodes. 

I t Exhi'bfl, v. Obs. rare “ In 5 exhybe. [a F. 

• exhibe-r, ad* L exh there to Exhibit.] tratts. To 
; exhibit, produce. 

1491 Caxion Pitas Patr. (W. dc W. 1495) n. 345 a/9 Yf 
1 he hadde not conne exhybe and nhewe the same ayen . . he 
| sholde haue lost hi* hede. 

j f E’xhibffnt. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. exhibent- 
tm , pr. pple. of exhibere ; see Exhibit.] One 
who administers (a rite). Cf. Exhibit v. 1. 

Robinson Eudoxa iii. s* Baptism received un- 
worthily, that is, either on the exhibents or receiver* part, 
f Exhi bit, pple. Obs. Forms : 6 exhibet, 
-yte, exhybet, exibite, 6-7 exhibits [ad. L. 
exhibit-us, pa. pple. of exhibere \ see Exhibit v.] 
« exhibited, pa. pple. of Exhibit v. 

1306 Pilgr. Perfi (W. de W. 1531) 199 b, Woafthyp exhi- 
byte and done to the nayntes cf God. 1309 Womrv ia 
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Ellis Orlg. Lett. i. 104 II. 8 Thy* kyndnes exibite from 
the Kyngs Hyghne* nhall |>rolonk mylyff. *934 Whitin- 
ton Tullyes Offices »i. (1540) 103 Who is he. .that wyll not 
prefer in his dyligcm e cxhybet the fauour of a ryche man. 
135a Am*. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 4 We have exhibet to 
you this prc-icnt Catechisme. 1639 Chas. I Proclam. Scot. 

4 Some w hereof were produced and exhibit by our Com- 
missioner. 

Exhibit (cgzibit), sb. [ad. L. exhibit-urn 
pa. pple. ncut. of exhtbPre : see Exhibit ».] 

1 . Law. a. (see quot. 1673.) b. Any document 
(or, more recently, any material object) produced 
in court and referred to and identified in written 
evidence. 

16*6 Imfeachm. Dk. Puck km. (Camden! 40 The txhlbite 
. . shewed unto him . . is the true . . bill of ladcinge. 1636 
Divine Trag. 43 Suppressing the Gentlemans exhibits and 
defence. 166* Act 14 Chat. 1 1 , c. 14 All the Processes, Ex- 
hibited, Writings . . and Orders were had, tAken, made and 
done in the said Court of Admiralty. 1667 E. Chamberlaynr 
St. Ct. Brit. 1. 11. viii. (1743) 73 The office of the Register is 
to attend the court, to receive all libels, or bills, allegations 
and exhibits of witnesses. 167s Cowxl Interpr Exhibit , 
Exhibitum, When a Deed, Acquittance, or other writing is 
in a Chancery-suit exhibited to be proved by Witnesse, and 
the Examiner writes on the back that it was shewed to such 
a one at the time of his Examination : this is there called 
an Exhibit. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 46/a Nagree 
paper fixed And marked exhibit M. 179S St. Papers in 
Ann. Reg. a88 Eight pages of ciphered exhibits. *898 Chitty 

5 Ref. Pat., etc Cases 673, I have also an exhibit of goods 
which the Applicants manufacture or sell 

2 . A detailed and formal statement of particulars 
(as debts, liabilities, etc.) ; orig. one intended for 
production in court ; hence gen. 

170a Land. Gas. No. 3778/4 They are desired . . to bring 
or send such their Exhibits of Book Debts, Bonds, etc. 186* 
D. A. Wells Our Burden ft Sir. 6 Having thus presented 
an exhibit of our present and prospective national liabilities. 

8. Ere/, in //. The documents (letters of orders, 
institution and induction, etc.) which a bcneficcd 
or licensed clergyman may be required to produce 
at the first visitation after his admission. Hence, 
the fees payable on presenting these documents. 

16*9-30 Bp. Bedell in Uss hers Lott. (1686) 43a By Fees, 
he. .seeks to take, .for Exhibits at Visitations. 1767 Burn 
Reel. Law. (1834) IV. 10 None but the bishop, or fhis repre- 
sentative] hath right a* jure com muni to require these 
exhibits of the clergy. 1863 Blytii Htst. Notices Fincham 
7a At the Bishop's primary visitation in 1858 the synodnls 
were 5 s. and the exhibits 131. 4 d. 

4 . Something exhibited or presented to view, 
t ft. gen. A spectacle, sight. Ohs. 

1676 Halk Contemfl. 1. 449 In the study of a poor Fly. 
there would be such a confluence of so many wonderful and 
difficult Exhibits in it. 

b. One of the objects composing an ‘exhibition 1 . 

186* Leader < Melbourne) $ July, Exhibit* for the Geelong 
and Western District Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety's Show. 1876 Ram. Herald a Dec. 79/3 An exhibit. . 
in the Peruvian section . . attracted an unusual share of 
attention. >M4 Gras >kic 16 Aug. 166/2 The horses were a 
grand show of 300 exhibits. 

0. The collection of articles sent by any one 
person, firm, country, etc. to an ‘exhibition’. 

*871 Daily News 7 Dec., There is not much the matter., 
with his exhibit (of cattle). x88i Harper's Mag. June 50 
The Portuguese exhibit at the last Universal Exposition at 
Paris. *88? F. E. Chadwick in Scribn. Mae. I. 517/1 The 
only French exhibit was that of the Bureau Veritas. 

5 . A showing, producing in evidence, display. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. v. 95 The Play was to be 

presented to some few friends before the pubfick exhibit. 
1864 F ksskndkn in Times 34 Dec, The power to compel 
an exhibit of books of account. 1886 B. W. Richardson In 
Pall Mall G . 27 Sept. 6/a There was no exhibit in these 
workers of any deficiency of muscular perception or skill. 

Exhibit (eg zi'bit), v. Forma: 5 exhibete, 
6-7 exhibite, (6 exhybet, exibyte), 6- exhibit, 
[f. L. exhibit - ppl. stem of cx hi be re, f. ex- out + 
habere to hold.] 

1, To offer, furnish, administer. 

+ 1 . trans. To offer, present (sacrifice, etc.) ; to 
administer (an oath). Obs. 

X490 Caxtom Eneydos v,(i8oo) 31 HU felaushyppc chosen 
by nym for to make and exhioete the sayd sacrefycc. 153* 
Mors Coufut. Barnes viii. Wka. 805/a We . . exhibite our 
bodies a liuely host. 1989 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 1. xii. 
(Arb.) 44 To him [Godl we can not exhibit ouermuch praise. 
x6*x Hobuks Ladath. 1. xii. 54 The worship which natu. 
rally men exhibite to Powers invisible. *697 Howell Lon- 
dinop. 37 That the said Commissioners should have power 
to exhibit an Oath. 

1 2 . To grant, provide, furnish ; const, to, unto ; 
hence, to defray (expense). Obs. 

1948 Hall Chron. tgt b, Frendes . . will not . . remember 
a great gratultie ana benefits in time of necessitie, to 
them shewed and exhibited. 1963-63 Foxa A. 6* M. II. 
997 /* To D. Royston .. he [Humfrey Mummuth] exhibited 
fortie or fiftie pounds. 1977 Vautroullikr Luther on Ep. 
Gal. 178 The blessing promised to Abraham and exhibited 
by Christ X577 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (x6vo) 107 
Whose necessary expences and charges Ambrose exhibited. 
*987 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lx. (1611)319 Wee defraud* them 
of such outward helps as wee ought to exhibit. 16*3 Bing- 
ham Xenophon 3 a We will exhibite you a market. 1694 
Trtana in Fuller Cause $ Curei 1867) 16a He kept Feli- 
ciano. . as a gentle almsman, exhibiting diet and some slender 
accommodations unto him, 

t b. itglr To provide maintenance ; to give an 
* exhibition * ; to minister (to a person’s wants). 


Const, to, unto. Obs . Rarely trans . : To give an 
exhibition to (a student). 

160s F. Godwin Bps . of Eng. 31a [The] Deane of York . . 
sent him to Oxeford, and so long as he liued . . exhibited 
vnto him there, a 1699 Wood (cited by Webster) He was a 
special friend to the university, .exhibiting to the wants of 
cert Ain scholars. 1709 Strype .< 4**. Rf / il . xlviii. 530 Well 
disposed people .. used to exhibit to poor students. 18(8 
M. Pattison Academ. Org. iv, 107 The sum paid out of en- 
dowments to students exhibited. 

3. trans. (Meet.) To administer (a remedy, etc.). 

s6oi Holland Pliny II. *51 They were wont to exhibit it 

(Scammony] for a purgation. 16*0 Venner Via Recta viii. 
168 If the meat desired be of a very naughty and ill pro- 
perty, then It is not to be exhibited. t 6 ga Bulwer Antkro- 
met. 333 As if they would exhibit a medicine to the 
ead. 17*9 N. Robinson Th. Phytick 305 Let a Vomit be 
exhibited in the first Place. sSsi T. Sandwith Observ. 
Med. 4* Surg. 16 A tea-spoonful of the antimonial wine was 
exhibited every hour. 1874 A. B. Garrod Mat. Med 
(ed. 4) 166 The patient should fast for four or five hours 
before chloroform is exhibited. 

II* Tosubmit or expose to view; to show, display. 

4. To hold out, or submit (a document) for in- 
spection ; tsp. to produce, lodge, put in fa docu- 
ment) in a court of law, to append as an ‘exhibit 1 to 
written evidence. Const, to ; also + into (a court). 

t5B9 Act ai Hen. VII!, c. 5 So that the said testament 
be exhibited to him . . in wrytyng. c 1938 Starkry Lett 
p. Ixxv, 1 haue not fayned to exibyte to your grace this 
rude commentary. 1591 Shake, i Hen. VI, 111 1. 151 Accept 
this Scrowle . . Which . . We doc exhibite to your Maiestie. 
a 16*6 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. Law 67 They are to ex- 
hibite the will into the Bishops court. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 44 One of the persons to whom the manu- 
scripts were exhibited was Archbishop Sancroft. 1884 Law 
Reg. 14 Q. Bench Div. 305 The records, .exhibited to the 
affidavits filed in the cause. 

absol. 1880 Muirhrad tr. Instil. Gains iv. f 163 His ap- 
plication for an arbiter involved An admission that he was 
hound to restore or exhibit. 

+ b. To give up (oneself to justice). Obs. rare — *. 
x6s8 Hobuks Thucyd. (1822)64 Pausanias. .came forth and 
exhibited himself to justice. 

5. a. To submit for consideration ; to present, 
prefer (a petition, an accnsation, etc.). Cf. 1 . 

*09 Act 71 Hen. VIII , c. 1 6 § xi Our true and faithful 
$u meets, .exhibited unto us a lamentable Bill of Complaint. 
1998 Shake. Merry IV. 11. i. 29 Why He Exhibit a Bill in 
tne Parliament for the putting downc of men. 2634 W. 
Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett . 06 May easily impetrate at 
Gods hands any supplication you shall exhibite. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Red. 1. (1843) 10/1 He. .exhibited another 
charge of high treason against the duke. 1709 Strype A nn. 
Ref. I. iii. 75 A discourse exhibited to the Queen's Council. 
1747 Col. Rec. Pennsyh. V. 99 The several Charges exhibited 
by the Complainants against Mr. Ruston were frivolous and 
malicious. 1809 East s Rep. V. 353 Where two libels are 
exhibited against two inhabitants 01 a parish for tithes. 18*9 
I. Taylor Rnthus. iv. (1867) 79 Our part is merely to exhibit 
against the system the charge of delusion or enthusiasm. 
*W3 Rules Supreme Court xxxi. § 7 Any interrogatories 
may be set aside on the ground that they have been exhi- 
bited unreasonably. 

+ b. To promulgate, publish (a decree or order). 
1693 Mem. Ct. Teckelyuh a Orders should be exhibited 
for maintaining Officers and Souldiers. 

8. To set forth (in words or figures) ; to detail. 
1934 Whitinton Tullyes Offices l. (1540)27 In exhybetynge 
these offyees and dutyes, we must, etc. a 16 56 Hales Gold. 
Rem. (1688) 430 Leave to exhibit their Mind in writing. 
«*667 . Petty Pol. Arith. viii. (1601) 109 Mr. Samuel Fortry 
. .exhibits the particulars. 177a Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
H. (1840) I. 8s Which [entries] I choose to exhibit In the 
words of the original. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 381 
The following Table exhibits the result of these experiments. 
2846 Mill Logic. 1. Iii. f 1 To exhibit an enumeration of all 
kinds of things which are capable of being made predicates. 

7. To manifest to the senses, tsp. to the sight ; 
to present (a material object) to view. 

*973 (title), The Whole Works of W. Tyndall, etc. . . now 
in pnnt here exhibited to the Church. 1699 Hammond On 
Ps. xxiv. 6 Annot. 138 Where God hath promised to exhi- 
bite himself to those that worthily approach him. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat Hist. (1776) VII. 318 Out of this opening 
they exhibit their real head and eyes. 2796 Morse Amer, 
Geog . I. 128 The coasts . . sometimes exhibit extensive 
beaches. 2809 W. Saunders Min. Waters 9 Water is . . 
made up of two substances, neither of which can be ex- 
hibited separately, except in the gaseous form. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 287 For a solar intended to 
exhibit large objects. 1660 Tyndall Glac. 1. iv. 33 It may 
be that the lake simply exhibits the colour of pure water, 
b. To present to mental view. 

*977 tr. BullingeVs Decades (1 593) 590 We haue of this, very 
many examples exhibited vnto vs. 1607 C Lever in Farr 
S. P. Q. Else. (1845) II. 52a Exhibite, Lord, my pardon in 
thy prayer. 1760 Johnson Let. Mrs. Tkrale 28 Apr., She 
and ner husband exhibited two very different appearances 
of human nature. 1761 Gibbon Decl. $ F. II. xii- 506 The 
general exhibited a memorable lesson of firmness and se- 
verity. s8o* Med, fmL VIII. 33a Oxydated muriatic gas. . 
exhibits . . the surest means or checking contagion. s8ei 
J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr.Syst. lit. (1871) 84 la both, 
the phenomenon is still exhibited, 
t c. intr. for reft. Obs. 

2696-41 Blount Glossogr., Exhibite . . to shew it self. 
*766-74 Tucker Lt. Nat.{ 185*) 1. 219 It is in the nature of 
the mind to assent to whatever appearances that exhibit 
when all other evidence that might correct them is removed 
out of her reach. 

8. To represent by a figure, drawing, etc. : said 
also of the drawing itselfi 

1799 Med. Jml. I. tio Embellished only with 34 plates, 


hut they exhibit mostly new, rare, and valuable plants. 
sSag J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 970 One of these 
branches is exhibited in the figure. 2831 Brewster Optics 
vi, 63 The following method . . of exhibiting caustic curves 
I have found exceedingly convenient. 

b. To present a delineation or an embodiment 
of in woras or in action. 

*846 Macauiay Hist. Eng. I. 404 In the power of exhibit- 
ing character by means of dialogue he was deficient. 1679 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 1a [They] are to exhibit ^1 their 
lives that virtue which is the basis of the state. 

8 . To manifest by signs, indicate the existence of, 
display, 

1799 Med. Jml. II. 952 Countenance exhibits more dis- 
tress. 183a Hr. Martineau Ireland 123 More exhibited 
their uncomplaining poverty in ttyelr looks and # dress. 
2845 M. Pattisok Ess. (1889) I. 25 Gregory exhibits . . a 
union of prudence . . and unshrinking principle. 1894 
Brewster More Worlds lx. 147 Th* power, and wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator, are exhibited to us every day* 
and every hour. 

10 . To show publicly for the purpose Of amuse- 
ment or instruction, or in a competition ; to make 
a show of ; rarely, to perform in public. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1* 65 A living bird exhi- 
bited in a show. 183s G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I . 
31 This celebrated musician, whose laurel also is exhibited. 
*649 Florist's Jml. aoi Mr. Eyles exhibited the best six. 
2849 E. Holmes Mozart 19 One of them .. happening to 
exhibit a solo on the violin. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 
ua After supper Voltaire would exhibit a magic lantern. 
2878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Rcon. 57 Except to exhibit as 
curiosities. 

absol. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xviii, Carrying their scenes 
. .to the next village where they were to exhibit. 2806 
Gazetteer Scott, (ed. a) 145 A theatre, where a party of stroll- 
ing comedians occasionally exhibit- 28*8 Jab. Mill Brit. 
Ind. II. v. v. 493 With as much., regularity, as if they 
had been exhibiting on a parade. 

b. U. S. To present or declaim (a speech or 
an essay) in public. Also absol. 

1817 Laws Yale Coll. iv. § 11 If any student • -.shall 
exhibit anything not allowed by the Faculty. Ibid. viii. 1 28 
No Student who shall receive any appointment to exhibit 
before the class . shall give any treat of wine. 

c. intr . for rcjl. 

2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. vi. 15a He there ex- 
hibits in rampant folly. 

Hence Exhi bited ppl. a. 

2730 6 Bailey (folio), Exhibilea, presented or of&red. 
*779 Ash, Exhibited, brought forth to view, proposed, dis- 
played. 1861 Thornbury Turner I. 3*8 Inc * Moonlight 
at Mill bank *. .was his first exhibited oil-picture. 

Exhibitftble (egribit&b’l), a. rf. Exhibit v. + 

- able J That admits of being exhibited. 

2838 Coleridge Lit Retu. III. 388 They are all Svrauur, 
cxhibl table powers. 2860 Chambers Encycl. s. v. Balance 
of Trade, Both actually gain, though the gain may not be 
exhibitable in the form ota money-balance. 

XSxhabit&nt (cgzi-bit&nt). rare. [f. Exhibit v. 
+ -ant,] a. One who exhibits or displays 
(qualities). + b. One who prefers or presents (an 
accusation). 

2828 Mom. Chron. 9 Feb., Articles of peace exhibited by 
the Right Honourable Henry Viscount Sidmouth.. against 
Arthur Thistlcwood. .First this exhibitant saith, that in the 
month of April last, Arthur Thistlcwood was committed to 
the Tower of London on charges of high treason, etc. 2846 
Blackw. Mag. LIX. 16 Liberality, and generosity, .secure 
for the memory of their exhibitant gratitude and reverence. 
Exhibitor (egzi bitai). [f. as prcc. 4- -kb 1 .] 
One who exhibits (in various senses of the vb.). 
Now rare ; » Exhibitor. 

2999 Shaks. Hen. He seemes. .rather swaying 

more vpon our part,' Then cherishing th’exhibitcrs against 
vs. 1623 T. Godwin Rof/t. Antic?, (2658) 90 The master or 
exhibiter thereof, did . . give notice unto tne people, what 
day the prize should be performed. 1836 Hoi. Smith 7 Ym 
Trump. (1876) 967 The pig exhibiter remonstrated with the 
author of tne mischief. 

Exhibiting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ino 1 .] The 
action of the vb. Exhibit in various senses- 

26*0 Venner Via Recta ti. 30 How many precepts ought 
there to be obserued in the exhibiting of pure wine in re- 
spect of the age. 1643 in Select. Hart Misc . (1703) 322 
The giving and the exhibiting of the poison. 17*1 Strype 
Eccl. Mem. III. xi. 106 Wealthy and well-disposed citizens 
deposited their charitable monies, for the exhibiting to in- 
genious men at the universities. 

Exhibition (eksibi j?n). Forms : 5-6 exlbi- 
cion, -yoion, 5 (exebuoion, -hebicion), exhi- 
bition, -hibycion, -hybyoyon, 7 (exhibloon), 
6- exhibition, [a. OF, exhibition, Fr. exhibition, 
ad. late L, exhibitidn-em , n, of action f. exhibere 


to Exhibit.] 

I, The action of providing or furnishing. 

+ 1. Maintenance, support Obs. [Cf. late L. 
exhibitio et tegumentum » ‘ food and raiment’ 
(Foreellini).] 

X43S-90 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 959 Havynge. .a litelle 
summe assigned* to hts exhibidon. 1480 Bury Wills (1850) 
65, 1 will that, .oon parte thtrof to bt applied and conusrted 
to thexibicion And sustentadon of a perpetuall chapleyn. 
1967 R. Mulc aster Fortescufs Dt Land. Leg. (1570) *23 
Cnarfds for the exhibition [L. exhibitione) of thnr Children. 
a *6*9 Fletcher Nice Valour m. i, My maintenance, ras- 
cals ; my Bulk, my exhibition t syit Strype Parker (* 8 ai) 
I. 503 To bestow 48 of the said £10, .towards the use and 


1. 503 To bestow 48 of the said £10. .towards tne use ana 
exhibition of three grammar scholars, 
t b The 4 foundation 1 of a grammar-school. 

*5. . In Whiston Cathedral Trusts te That no child* bo 
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admitted to thexhibicion of the said churche, whose father 
is known* to be worth* in goodes above ccc“. 

1 2 . sing, and pi. An allowance of money for 
a person’s support ; a pension, salary. Obs. 

seat Patent Kelt 13 Hen, VI l , On reasonable wages or 
elbDU cion. 1501 Plumpton Corr, 161 He sendeth you but 
x l( towards the exibicions of my nese his wyfe. 1631 Sir K. 
Boylk Diary in Lis mere Papers Ser 1. (1884) IV. 138 
SO 11 was lent to my son . . which I am to abate owt of ms 
next Sister exhiblcon. iM Wycherley PL Dealer v. i, 
He must have a setled Exhibition of forty pounds a Year. 
1741 Swift Pres, St, Affaire Wks. 175s II. 1. sis He . . is 
driven to live in exile upon a small exhibition. 

t b. A gift, present. Obs . 

1579 Fvlkr Confut . Sanders 553 His owne bondslaucs, 
whom he hyreth with a little exhibition, to bUse his chari- 
tie* *«°4 Shaks. OtM, iv. iii. 75 , 1 would not doe such a 
thing for a joynt Ring, .nor any petty exhibition. 

3. f ft* Pecuniary assistance given to a university 
Vtudent {obs, in general sense), b. Now only spec, 
A fixed-sura given for a term of years from the 
funds ofa school, college, or university, generally 
upon the result of a competitive examination. Cf. 
Bursary 3 and Scholarship. 

ft. c xgag Skelton Revive, 143 To gyve you exhibycion 
To mainteyne with your skolls. 158s Mulcastkk Positions 
xxxix. (1887) 194 They will giue a scholer some petie poore 
exhibition to seeme to be religious. 159 8 E. Gilpin Skiat. 
(1878) si, I have sized in Cambridge, and my friends a sea- 
son Some exhibition for me there disburst. 

b % ,*83* T. Adams in Lett, Lit, Afen (Camden) 14 6 An 
exhibition of ^40 per annum for two or three years. x6oa 
Sir R. Bulkrley in Et*tlyris Mem, (*857) III. 333 At St. 
Paul’s school he was chosen {with a small exhibition of £ 10 
a year . . ) to go off to Cambridge. 177a Hist, Rochester qi 
A yearly exhibition was to be paid to four scholars. x8o6 
K. White Let, 30 June. My last term bill amounts only to 
£4 3d., after my exhibitions Are deducted. x886 Ox/, 

untv. Calendar 37 Candidates for the [Junior Mathema- 
tical] Exhibition must be Members of the University who 
have not exceeded eight Terms from their matriculation 
inclusively. 

II. 4. Med, The administration of a remedy. 

*7®5 J* Pearson in Med.Commnn. II. 77 The most proper 

remedy against such a diarrhoea, is the exhibition of a 
cathartic. 1806 Med, Jml. XV. lot During the exhibition 
of all these medicines, purgative glysters also, .were used. 
187$ B. Meadows Clin , Obsertr. 38 As the result of the 
exhibition of arsenical treatment. 

III. 5 . The action of exhibiting, submitting 
for inspection, displaying or holding up to view ; 
manifestation ; visibles show or display (of a feel- 
ing, quality, etc.) ; an instance of this. Const, of, 

1683 Barrow Serm, (1683) I* xii. 16a The ancient exhi- 
bition of a gracious promise. 169a Ray Dissol. IVorld 
111. ix. (1732) 400 The Exhibition of the Messiah, stos 
Grew Cosm. Sacra 11. v. f 17 What are all mechanick works, 
but the sensible exhibition of mathematick demonstrations? 
*755 Magens Insurances 1 . 453 The Exhibition of the usual 
Clearances and Certificates* 1780 Harris Philol, Rnq. Wks. 
(1841) 497 A dramatic piece, or play, is the exhibition of an 
action. 1833 Chalmers Const. At an (1835) I. v. 208 Anger, 
if we but study its history and actual exhibitions. 1830 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast . Ord. (1863) 94 Dunstan never 
would have dared such an exhibition of presumption. 

b. The action of producing (an object of liti- 
gation) in court. 

1880 Muirhead tr. Inst it. Gaius tv. f 157 He is pursuer 
who desires exhibition or restitution. 

o. Sc. Law. An action for compelling produc- 
tion or delivery of writings. 

18 81 In W. Bell Diet. Law Scot l. 

d. cotter. Something that is exhibited ; a dis- 
play, sight, spectacle. M 

1786 Gilpin Obsery. Mts. <$* Lakes I. p. xxvii, The 
windings of a noble river— or some other exhibition, c 1790 
Imison&A. Art 11. 31 Some excellent prints, .held in great 
esteem among the admirers of exhibitions of this kind. 1848 
Macaulay lust. Eng. I. 683 Exhibitions which humane 
men generally avoid. 

6. To make an exhibition of oneself : to behave 
so as to appear in a contemptible aspect. Colloq . 


0 . A public display (of works of art, manufac- 
tured articles, natural productions, etc.) ; also, the 
place where the display is made. In early quots. 
often spec, the exhibition of pictures of the Royal 
Academy; now applied esp. to those exhibitions 
on a large scale of which the * Great Exhibition ’ 
held in London in 1851 was the first and typical 
example. 

178s Johnson Lit. Baretti 10 June in Boswell, The artists 
have instituted ayearly exhibition of pictures and statues. . 
This year was the second exhibition. 1818 Byron Beppo 
lxxviii.No exhibition glares with annual pictures. 1M4 
Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) ft. ix. 183 Is it 
possible that the Exhibition has closed and * Silenus * not 
been sold! sigx Expositor it Jan. 183/3 The Exhibition 
Is to be no mere fancy fkir or amateur show-room. 1890 
(title), Catalogue of the Royal Military Exhibition, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxvii, It was too late to repair 
to the exhibition-room. 186* Thornbury Turner I. 91 The 
lad's own productions at Somerset House would have been 
quite enough to attract an exhibitlon-hAuntlng amsgeur. 

Hence IxhlUliml a of or pertaining to an 
exhibition. BzhiVi*tlonlao 9 v. % nonce-wd., itUr. to 
frequent exhibitions. 

(834 New Monthly Mar. XLI. 045 Hackneyed as we are 
in exhibitioniring, we didnot contemplate this scene without 
the liveliest pleasure. t88s J. Parker A post. Life (1884) 
VOL. III. 


III. »94 There is no touch of merely exhibitional genius. 
*888 New Princeton Rev. I. xex Madame and her suite had 
gone to partake of their yearly exhibitional refreshments. 

Exhibitioner (eksibijanaj). [f. prec. + -rr!.] 
tl* One who pays for (a person’s) mainten- 
ance. Obs . 

**575 Fulke Confut . Doctr. Purgatory (1577) 438 To 
make a fond florish a farre of in woraes of common wrang- 
ling, to please your patrones and exhibitioners. 

2. One who holds an exhibition at a university. 
1679 Burnet Hist. Rif. 1. m. *97 fan. 1536) Yet severe Im- 
positions end heavy Taxes were laid on them ; a fifth part for 
Repairs, a tenth at least for an Exhibitioner. 1707 Hrarnk 
Collect . 24 Jan. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) !. 319 xo Exhibitioners 
who are to study the Hebrew and Greek Tongues. 1843 
Coleridge in Arnold Stanley's Life 4 Corr. (1844) I. i. o 
Corpus is a very small establishment ..with four exhibi- 
tioners. 1886 Ox/. Unit t. Calendar 117 There is a power 
of renewal.. if the College are satisfied with the Scholar 
or Exhibitioner. 

3. =* Exhibitor i, 2 . 

1791 G. Wakefield Enquiry Publ. Worship 30 The effect 
is not so correspondent to the nature of the expected visit- 
ant, as to the faculties of the exhibitioner. 179a — Ibid. 
(ed. 9) 49 not*! The indefensible mode of our dissenting ex- 
hibitioners. 1840 Fraser's Afar. XXI. 730 There is among 
the present exhibitioners [at the Royal Academy! no lack 
of this kind of talent. « 

Exhibitionist feksibi-Jbnist). rare~ % , [f. ns 
prec. + - 1 st.] One wno takes part in on exhibition 
or public performance ; a pcriormer. 

x8bx Blackw. Mae. IX. 571 Tne whole of the service is to 
devolve upon the clergyman and the precentor, with a few 
hired or trained exhibitionists. 

EachibitiTO (cgzibitiv), a. [ad. mod.L. ex- 
hibit tvtts. f. exhibit - : see Exhibit v. and -ivk.] 

+ 1. Having the function of imparting or com- 
municating. Cf. Exhibit v. i. Const, of Obs. 

[*$30 Bucfk Con/, do Euch . i 54 Malo dicere. .pane & vino 
dan corpus & sanguinem Domini, quam significari, et panem 
hie signum esse corporis exhibitivum quam signum simpli- 
citcr.) 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Ant it hr. 1. ii. 98 The signes 
of the old Testament be not in his iudgment exhibitiue of 
any grace, but significatiue only, xwi R. L’Estrange 
Apol. Prof. iv. i. 1 12 That the Species of Bread and Wine 
are not only Signs.. but that they are also Exhibitive and 
Communicative, .of the very things that they represent. 

2. Having the property or function of exhibiting 
or showing forth. Const, of. 

1398 H. Clapham Brie/e Bible 1. 3a Togither with his 
Covenant, the Lord adioyneth a Seale, or exhibitiue Signe. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 45. 1/2 Words exhibitive of a double 
figure. 1737 Waterland Eucharist 168 The Sacramental 
Bread . . representative and exhibitive of the natural Body, 

1 3. Used for : Self-manifesting. (Of the Divine 
mind : by Norris opposed to conceptive.) Obs. rare. 

1678 Norrib Coll. Alisc . (1699) 159 The Simple Essences 
of Things, .are the same with that [*r. the Divine] Under- 
standing it self, consider’d as variously exhibitive or repre- 
sentative. Ibid. 352 By the mind of God Exhibitive, is 
meant the essence of God, as thus or thus imitable, or par- 
ticipate by any Creature, 
lienee BxM'bltlvtly adv. 

xftxo T. Higgonr Serm . Pauls Crosse 3 Afar.(i 6 n) 91 This 
grace is, equally, in all the persons, but originally in the 
Father, exhibitiuely in the Son. 1739 Waterland Sacrain. 
Part Eucharist The Trope lies in the Verb was x put for 
signify, or exhibitively signine. 

Exhibitor (cgzi-bitai). [a. L. exhibitor , agent- 
11 . f. exhibere to Exhibit.] 

1. One who ghows (something) as a curiosity; 
a showman, one who produces in public a show or 
spectacle. Cf. Exhibiter b. 

1654 G ayton Pleas. Notes tv. xi. 945 The exhibitors of that 
shew politiquely had plac’d Whiners arm’d and link’d 
through the Hall. 18x4 Wordsw. Excursion vm. ap The 
spectator, who a while was pleased More than th exhi. 
bitor himself, a 184$ Hood Ode to J. Ireland i, Oh, very 
reverend Dean and Chapter. Exhibitors of giant men. 1875 
Buck land Log-bk. 19 The exhibitor told us a wonderful story. 

2. One who contributes an article for public ex- 
hibition. 

1843 Florist's Jrnl. 205 The only exhibitor In the class 
for 12 species. 18*1 Expositor \ i Jan. 163/3 The hosts of 
exhibitors [at the Exhibition of 1851], 

Hence Bxhlbltorfthlp. 

s86* Sat. Rett. XIV. 72/1 Medal and Honourable Men- 
tion become little more than a certificate of txhibitorship. 
Exhibitor? (egzPbitari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
exhibitori-HSyl. exhibere ; see Exhibit and -ory.] 
A. adj. 

1. a. Intended to exhibit, set forth, or display, 
b. Of or pertaining to display or exhibition. 

1771 Warton Life Sir T. Pope (1780) 379 note , An exhi. 
bitory bill .. of expences for their removaf this year. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps I. I 8. x8 The treatment of the Papists 
temple is eminentfv exhibitory J it is surface work through- 
out. *879 H. N. Hudson Hamlet Prefi 15 Knowledge . , 
less available for. . exhibitory purposes. 188s Century Mar. 
XXV. xot The gay, storm- beleaguered camp, In the words 
of its exhibitory press, began to r boom\ 

2. Intended to cause the exhibition or production 
of an article in dispute. 

<886 Muirhead in Ancycl. Brit. XX. 709/x If the respon- 
dent obeyed the order in a restitutory or exhibitory decree, 
there was an end of the matter. 

f B. sb. A procedure with regard to the 1 exhi- 
bition ’ of remedies. Obs. 

1807 Walkinoton Opt. Glass 14 Physicians, .(whose exhi- 
bitorte* to themselues do not parallel* their prescripts, .to 
others). 


ExHlaraat (egtiUrint), a. and sb. [a. F. 
exhilarant ad. L. exhilarant-em , pr. pple. of ex- 
hilarate to Exhilarate,] 

A adj. That exhilarates ; exhilarating. 

1888 Mrs. Whitney L. Gofdthwaite xii. 294 The exhilarant 
draught in which they drank the mountain-joy. 187a 
Blackik La) s 1 light. Introd. jo The breeze . . and the tide 
. .Impait a healthy and an exhifarant stimulus, 

B. sb. An exhilarating medicine. 

1803 PiLKiNGT on View Detvysh. I. 399 It has been holden 
In high repute as a cordial ana cxhllerant [sic], 1839 Nftv 
Monthly Mag. LVI 1 . 371 The use of this drug as an exhi- 
larent (sic) lx not confined to the poor, a 1843 Southkv 
Doctor O849) 164 An exhilarant and a cordial which re- 
joiced and strengthened him. t888 Garso xs Mat. Med, 
(ed. 3^ 390 Exhilarant* are medicines whose primary effect 
is to cause an exaltAtion of the spirits. 

Exhilarate (Cg?i‘l&rrit), V. Forms : 7-8 ex- 
hilarate, (6 -arite), 6 - exhilarate, [ad. L. exhi l- 
a rat- ppl. stem of exhilarate, f. ex- (see Kx- 
fref ] ) + hilar-is cheerful : see Hilarity.] 

1. (raus. To make cheerful or merry ; to cheer, 
enliven, gladden a person, his spirits, etc.). 

1x40 MonykinE' JY rrz* Introd. Wysd. E vj b, A clean* 
anu a pure conscience maye exhilarate the mynde. i8*t 
Burton Anat. Alel. 11. ii. vt. tii, Sundry are the tneAnes . . 
to exhilerate a sorrowfull h<*art. *751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(i779) ll. xxxviii, 22 Peregrine, advised him to exhilarate 
his spirits with a glass of wine, a 1781 Siihnsionk Ess. 36 
He would be exhilarated at the sight oT the fir?»t beggar that 
he saw. 1798 C. Marshall Garden. xx.(i8ij) 426 Frost 
. . exhilarates our spirits. 1848 Du kens Do whey xxxvi, It 
seemed greutly to delight and exhilarate him to nay so. 

b. 1 o impart cheerfulness to, enliven (a thing or 
pursuit). 

*731 Johnson Rambler No. 177 ? 5 A select company of 
curious men, who met once a week to exhilarate tneii 
studies. 1705 Anderson Embassy China 274 A joyous 
dinner, exhilarated by plenty of spirits, 
f 2. itt/r. To become cheerful. Obs. rare ~ \ 
x6eo Bacon Sp. in Pari . in Lett. 4 * Life (1874) VII. 177 
The shining of the sun, whereby all things exhilarate, is 
hindered by clouds. 

Exhilarating (egzi l&rritii)), ppl. a . [f. as 
prcc. + That exhilarates; cheering, cn- 

livenincj, inspiriting. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. Ix. (1851) 87 Marriage . . was 
especially glv’n as a cordiall and exhilarating cup of solace. 
*708 J. Philips Cyder 11 66 A Continual Tide Flow* from 
tn’ exhilerating Fount. 1779-81 Johnson L. /*., Denham , 
Nothing is less exhilarating than the ludicrousness of Den- 
ham. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (1879)76 We. .started for 
another exhilarating gallop. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 
xxv. 519 The air which was exhilarating to Europeans, 
Hence Sxhl'lftratlnffly adv . 
t$«o in Ogilvie. 

Exhilaration (eg 7 i 15rc»*f3n). Also 7-8 ex- 
hilaration. [ad. late L, exhilardtion-em , n. of 
action f. cxhilardrc to Exhilarate.] 

1. The action or means of exhilarating ; a cheer- 
ing or enlivening influence. 

1623-8 Cockkram, Exhileration. 1629 J. Maxwell tr. 
Herodian (1635) 301 To use mil. .exhilarations for joy of the 
gods wedding. 1792 V. Knox Serm. xi. 247 This remedy. . 
enlivens, .by an unnatural exhilaration. 1884 Longp. Falc. 
Ser. Feder . 139 There was. .that wild exhilaration in the air. 

2. The condition or feeling of being exhilarated. 

18*8 Bacon Sylva I 72 1 Exhilaration hath some Affinity 

with Joy. i8e* Cogan Philos. Treat. Passions i. ii. (ed. 2) 
63 Every species of torpor is subdued *, an exhilaration suc- 
ceeds. 1838 Dickens Nich. Ni(k. xxiv, A bill of fare that 
might kindle exhilaration in the breast of a misanthrope. 
1873 Hamerton Intell. L(fex. v. 388 The feeling of. .ex- 
hilaration will laAt for several hours. 

Exhilarative (egri lfir/tiv), a. [f. L. exhi- 
lardt- ppl. stem of exhilararc to Exhilarate j- 
-ive.] Tending to produce exhilaration. 

1884 Carlyi.k Fredk. Gt. IV. 356 Pamphlets ..sapid, ex- 
hilnrative. 1873 St. Paul's Afag. Feb. 1 33 It was a morn- 
ing most exhilarative. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 
900 A feeling of lassitude. . preceded .. by a short period of 
exhilarative excitement. 

Exhilarator (egzi larritdj). [f. Exhilarate v. 
+ -or.] One who, or that which, exhilarates. 

1807 Ed in. Rev. X. 88 We certainly do not approve of 
cards and wagers as the best exhilarators of the spirits. 
s$m Blackw. Mag, XII. 279^ Where Ertkinc parted his 
mantle of puns among the. .aspiring exhilarators of the Bar. 

Exhilaratory, a. rare. [f. Exhilarate v. + 
-ORY.] Having the effect of exhilarating. 

*871 L. .Stephen Playground of Europe 284 The danger 
is trifling enough to be merely exhilalrajtory. 

Exhilient, bad form of Exjliknt, Obs. 
Exhort (egzih^'Jt, egz/rt), v . Forms : 4 6 ex- 
ort(e, -horte, 4 - exhort, [ad. L. ex hort-dri, f. ex* 
intensive + hortdri to encourage : see Hortatory. 
Cf. F. exhort er and Enhort. Not now in col- 
loquial use*] 

1 . tram. To admonish earnestly; to urge by 
stimulating words to conduct regarded as laudable. 
Said also of circumstances, etc. : To serve as an 
incitement, a. simply. 

c *400 Apol. Loll. 30 If prestis ouerwile exort or monest 
}>e peple. a 1333 Ld. Berners Nuoh lxxxl 247 He soo 
exort ed me that at the houre of mydnyghte he made me to 
aryse hastely. 1538 Starkey England 1. L as To the wych 
purpos..the tyme exhortyth us. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer , Offices 10 Then shall the minister exhart the sicke 
person after this tourme. 1804 Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 46 (Qq.) 
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Examples, gross as earth, exhort me. ifeg Lytton Falk* 
land 40 Write to me. .exhort me, admonish me. 

absol. c 1400 Apol. Loll \ 31 pe prett be mfati to exort in 
a) doctrin. xpd-34 Tin dal k 9 Tim, iv* e Exhorte with all 
longe su fife ring 0 and doctryne. 1 631 Hobbes Leviath. 11. 
xxv. 131 The words . . of him that Exnorteth. a 1I45 Barham 
Ingot. Leg.. Jerry Jan'is, Whether the Rev. Mr. Hyandry 
exhorted or made way for the Rev. Mr. Tearbrain. 1M1 
Bible R N.)Rom, xil 8 He that exhorteth, to his exhorting, 
b. Const, to with inf. or subord . clause . 

1400 Caxton Eneydos iv. (1890) 19 , 1 the exhorte and coun- 
ceylle that thou ne defoylle nomore tbyn hondes wvth my 
blonde. 1 53s Thynne’s td, qf Chaucers L, G. W. Hyps. 4> 
Medea 73 That he in his neuewe Iason wolde exhorte To 
saylen to that londe. 1535 Covkrdale Nek. ix. 96 Thy 
prophetes (which exhorted them so earnestly, that they 
shulde conuerte vnto the\. s6xi Bible Tit. ii. 6 Yong men 
likewise exhort, to bee sober minded. 173$ Berkeley Dqf. 
Free. think, in Math, f 37, I have long ago done whAt you 
so often exhort me to do. i860 Hook Lives A bps. (1869) I. 

v. 99 6 The bishops were exhorted not to engage in secular 
affairs more than was necessary. 

O. Const, to an action or coarse, a condition. 

15a# More Dvaloge 1. Wks. 169/9 To call and exorte the 
worlde from all pleasure of the fleshe to the puritie and 
clennea of the body and soule. 1594 Hookpr Keel. Pol. 1, 
x. (s 6 n) 95 The Apostle, in exhorting men to contentment. 
*747 Johnson Plan Eng. Diet . Wks. IX. 185 Commonly 
. . we exhort to good actions, we instigate to ill. a 1765 
(ti.ovKR Athena id 11. 44 , 1 through each citv. . Have pass'd, 
exhorting. . Greece To bold defence. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 79 The people would be exhorted to liberality. 

2 . With obj. a thing : To recommend earnestly ; 
to insist upon. 

c 1 4 oo Nnv NoLbr . Mayd in Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 
47 What I exhorte Not herde is. 13*8-34 Tindale x Tim. 

vi. 3 These thynges tenche and exhorte. 1667 Milton P. L. 

11. 179 While we. .Designing or exhorting glorious Warr. 
1771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 8 Exhorting the 
repeal of those laws, so contrary to charity. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 06 He. .again exhorted a reform. 

t Exho rt, sb. Obs. [f. prcc. vb.] « Exhorta- 
tion. 

c 1473 Partenay 3979 By the exort of vntrew man. 1515 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. Pref., The princely exhorte, 
whiche. .our foretaid gracyous soueraygne gaue me. 1390 
Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. t Did he make a large exhort 1 
unto concord f c 1611 Chapman Iliad xi. 183 Everywhere 
he brenthed exhorts. 17x5-00 Pope Iliad xii. 334 Drown 
Hector's Vaunts in loud Exhorts of Fight. 1809 A. W. 
Fonblanque Engl, under 7 A d ministry (1837) I. 338 Per- 
petual exhorts to a new birth unto Toryism. 

t Exho*rtanoe. Obs. In 7 Sc. exhortans. 

[f. as prec. + -ance.] — Exhortation. 

(But possibly exhortant may be an abbreviation in the 
MS. for exhortations.) 

c 1646 T. Craufurd Hist. Univ . Edinb. (1808) 45 He 
[Mr. kbfeert Rollock] . . with most pithy exhortans setting 
them on to vertue and pictie. 

t ExhoTtary. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 -aria. [f. 
Exhort sb. + -ary.] «= Exhortation. 

1584 Lodge Alarum 54 The father. , having ended this 
exnortarie is answered . . of his dissembling sonne thus. 

Exhortation (eksfjtrijan). Forms : 4-5 
exort-, exhortaoioun, 5-6 exhortacion, -yon, 
exortaoion, (6 exhortatyoun, exortation) 5- 
exhortation, fad. L. exhortdtidn-em , n. of action 
f. exhortdrl to Exhort. Cf. Fr, exhortation .] 

1 . The action or process of exhorting, of earnestly 
admonishing or urging to what is deemed laadablc 
conduct ; an instance of this. 

138a Wyclif 1 Tim . iv. 13 Til I come take tent to 
redynge, to exortacioun and techynge. c 1495 Wyntoun 
Cron, vii, viii. 790 Eftyr . . syndry exhortatyownys. 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 6 To gadre money or tresor 
by subtyl exortation. 1305 Fisher Penit . Ps. Wks. 1 
This treatyse . . was made . . at the exortacion and ster- 
ynge of. .princess® Margarete. 135a Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884) 30 Thair mother gaf exhortacion to ilkane of thame. 
0x636 Hales Tracts (1677) ix Exhortations from all sin. 
a 173a Attrrbuky Serin, (1733) II* vi. aas There is no Room 
for any Exhortations to chanty. x8a8 Whately Rhet. lit. 
Introd., A great part of the Preacher's business consists of 
Exhortation. 1841 D’Isaaeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 177 An 
exhortation to the youthful monarch to check his own self- 
indulgence. 

2 . A set speech delivered for the purpose of ex- 
horting ; a discourse ; esp. a formal address in the 
course of a religious observance, liturgical formulary 
or rite. Also in phrase, To make an exhortation. 

c 1450 Why / can’t be a Nun 373 in E. R, P. (1869) 148 
Now, ladyes, taketh gode hede to thys exhortacion That I 
haue tawjt yow in thya lore. 1347 Boorde Introd, Kmrtvl. 
xxxviL 9x5 All the people war gathered about him. to heare 
him make an exortation. 18x4 Raleigh Hist. World it. 
396 The place . » where Moses made those divine exhorta- 
tions some say was Bethabara. 1704 Nelson Pest. 4 Fasts 
11. ix. (1739) 589 As the Exhortation before the Communion 
suggests to us. 1848 Dickens Dombey v, The clergyman 
. .delivering (very unaffectedly and limply) the closing ex- 
hortation. 1873 . Stubbs Const . Hist. III. xviii. s8 The result 
of this exhortation was a long and.. important session. 

3 . at t rib. 

187a Shipley Glossary 190 Exhortation Week. The week 
before Septuagesima Sunday; so called in tne Eastern 
Church because the faithful are then exhorted to prepare for 
the Great Fast. Abo called Exhortatory Week. 

Exhortative (cgr/itativ), a. [ad. L. exkortd- 
tiv-us, i. exhortdrl ; see Exhort and -iv*. Cf. F. 
exhort atiP -it*.] Of, pertaining to, or containing 
exhortation*; intended to exhort. 

*364 J • W kite (title). Agapetus, An Exposition of Chapters 
Exhortative. i$S| [nee Consultative). ,«j, Wfkvfr 


Anc. Fun. Mon. 946 Laurence writ .. exhortathie Epistles 
to the Bishops. 1887 T. Tbamalukb in Magd. Coll. $ 
Jas. // (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 913 The exhortative part of his 
Speech, c x8xo Coleridge Notes on Jsr. Taylor , Lit. Rem. 
111 . 30X The words of the Apostle are exhortative and de- 
hortative. 1836 Blacbw, Mag. XXXIX. 931 The dictato- 
rial exhortative style of the leading journal. 1836 Lane 
Mod. Egypt. 1 . x. 317 A few words . .exhortative to charity. 
Hence SxhortatiYely adv. 

1693 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet . (1850) I. 146 Some read 
these words exhortative ly. 

Exhortator (eks^it^’ter). rare [a. late L. 
exhortd tor , agent-n. f. exhortdrl to Exhort.] One 
who exhorts or encourages ; - Exhorter. 

*M Worcester cites Penny Cycl. In mod. Diets. | 

Exhortatory (egzputatcri), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. exhortd tori -us, f, exhortdrl ; see Exhort v. 
and -oky.J 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or containing ex- 
hortation, intended to exhort. 

1544 ‘H- Stalbrydgr' (title). Epistel exhortatorye .. 
agaynst the pompous popysh Bischops. 1616 N. Brent 
tx.SarpTs Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 314 They used.. an 
exhortatory remedy to the Prelates, 1640 Bp. Hall Epise. 
lit. ix. 969 An exhortatory conclusion to our brethren at 
home. 1780 Arnot Hist. Edin. i. (1816) 38 The minis, 
ter preached an exhortatory discourse. 18x8 T. Jikfkkson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 448, I could take no part in it [the discus- 
sion] but an exhortatory one. 1870 tr. Lange’s Comm. 
Reel. 76 The entire contents . , Are of an exhortatory cha- 
racter. 

t B. An exhortatory discourse. Obs. 

1636 H. Hammond (title). A Paraenesis or Exhortatory to 
all True Sons of the Church. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. 
Appeal i. 37 Justin Martyr, .in his Exhortatory to the Gen- 
tiles. 

Exhorter (egzf-stoj). Also 6 exhortoure. 
Sc, exhortar. [f. Exhort v. + -eb 1 ,] 

1 . One who exhorts or urges on to action. Obs. 

153s Hulof.t, Exhortoure, snasor. 1334 T. Martin Marr, 

Priests A a iv, A moste deuoute exhorter, & a most 
earnest perswader. 1655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos . (1701) 
85/2 Socrates as being a man Absolute and Perfect, .never 
needed any exhorter. 1873 C. F. Wingate in N. Amer, 
Rev. CXX. 146 He took a lively interest in prayer-meet- 
ings. .and was an earnest exhorter. 

2 . spec. In various Christian Churches, a person 
appointed to give religious exhortation under the 
direction of a superior minister. Cf. Evangelist 3 c. 

*5*3-75 Dium. Oeeurr. (Bannatyne Club) 88 It was or- 
danit be the Ministeris, exhortar is and reidaris of this 
realme. 1384 Act Edin, Gen. Assembly as Dec., An Act. . 

' Ordaining every Minister, Exhorter and Reader to have 
one of the Psalm Books *. 1617-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1849) 

40 The Generali Assemblie [to] appoynt the proportion how 
much shall a Superintendent have . . how muen anc Exhorter. 
how much a Reader. 1771 Wbsley Jmi. 5 June, One of I 
these exhorter* was Jacob Rowell. 

Exhorting (cgzp-Jtiq), vbl. sb, [f. as prec. + 
•ingL] The action of the vb. Exhort; encour- 
agement, instigation ; an exhortation, address. 

, f * 4®9 Caxton Blanchardyn xx. 6« The proude mayden 
in amours, after this exhortyng. .sayde that she sholde noo 
more spexe therof vnto her. 1490 — Eneydos xl. 139 
Euander slewe his fader by exhortynge of his modcr that 
vyceta was called. 139* Harington Orl. Fur, xxvm. xevi, 
The godly Frier. .With new exhorting* bad her to beware. 

Exhumate (e*ks|hii/mrit), V . Also 6 pa. pple. 
exhumate, [f. raed.L. exhumdt - ppl. stem of ex- 
humate to Exhume.] « Exhume v. lit . and Jig. 

1548 Hall Ckron . (1809) 706 The Kyng hearyng his sub- 
ject to be exhumate and brent without his knowledge. 
16x9 * R. Jones ’ [Lushington] in Phenix (1708) II. 480 The 
Women gave the Watch-word to the Disciples, who imme- 
diately do exhumate his Body. 17x5 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. I. 17s His IWiclifs] Body was Exhumated and 
Burnt. Ibid. I. 979 The present Sermon-maker would needs 
exhumate poor Fryar John. 1846 Worcester cites Dr. 
Hitchcock. i88x Gd. Words XXII. 45/1 The writer whose 
hands are cramped with the pen will draw his legs from under 
the desk, and . . exhumating nis knapsack, dry with a winter’s 
dust, [will] make straight Tor the mountain. 

Exhumation (eks^iwn^Jan). [a- Fr. exhu- 
mation, ad. med.L. exhumdti5n~em , n. of action 
f. exhumd-re to Exhume.] The action or process 
of digging up or removing (a body, etc.) from 
beneath the ground. Also, an instance of this. 

1797 W. Seward Suppl, to A need. 988 Tracts relative to 
the exhumation in the great church at Dunkirk. 18x9 
Southey in Q. Rev. XXL 372 The details of this barbarous 
exhumation are curious. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) 

II. xxiv. 344 The dead body of Arsenius was, after exhu- 
mation, produced before the council of Tyre. 1851 D. 
Wilson Preh. Ann. II. ni. vi. 163 The exhumation of two 
oaken cists. t869 E. A. Pa rices Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 114 
Febrile affections produced by exhumations, .of bodies. 
Exhumator (e*ks|hi«miitaj). [agent-n. f. L. 
exhumate to Exhume.] One who exhumes. 

t8*o Blackw. Mag. VII. 39 1 The fraternal embrace of the 
exhumator of Tom Paine's bone*. 1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 

971 The exhumator* of the remains or Adam Smith* 1831 
Mao inn in Btacktv. Mag. XXXII. 417 If the reformers of 
our day have no Hampden, they have his exhumator and 
biographer, Locd Nugent, 

Bxhum# (eksihitf m), v. [ad. F. exhume -r, ad. 
med.L. ex hum-dre (13th c. in Du Cange), f. ex - out 
4 hum-us ground.] 

1. trans. To dig out or remove (something 
buried) from beneath the ground. 

1783 Watson Philip III (\*\ More than a dozen bodies 


were thus unnecessarily exhumed. 1848 Mas. Jameson 
Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1830) iox It was not the manner of those 
days to exhume • . the bodies of holy men. i88e Dana 
Man. Geol. 643 Bones that have been exhumed by the 
waves. «» 3.1 -yell Antiq. Man 48 No less than 17 canoes 
had been, .exhumed. 187a Baker Nile Tribute sit. xxs The 
wild animals might have exhumed the body. f 1 

b. transf. and fig. To unearth, bring to light. 
1819 Scott Let . 3 Oct. in Lockhart. I. go a day sooner to 
exhume certain ola monuments of the Rutherfords at Jed- 
burgh. 1865 Lecky Ration. I. L 104 The industry^ of mo- 
dem antiquarians has exhumed two or three obscure works. 
x866 Motley Dutch Ref. in. iii. 403 The letters of the royal 
assassin, .were exhumed* 

2 . To remove the overlying soil from. rare. 

187s Nicholson Palmont. 21 When we exhume an old 
land-surface the remains of Maramgls may be found in 
tolerable plenty. 

Hence Exhumed ppl. a. (in quota. Jig.). 

. **40 Gladstone Ch. Prtnc. 19 They will give to those, as 
it were, exhumed verities a degree of weight and promin- 
ence. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. II. xii. 356 The 
aborigines of these new and exhumed regions. w 

Exhumer (cks,hi /7 moj). [f. as prec. 4 -er 1 .] 
One who exhumes. 

187s Mark Twain Innoc. Abr. xxxL 943 The exhumers of 
Pompeii. 1886 Pall Mall G. 94 Apr. 5/2 The work of the 
exhumer is amply repaid. 

Exhybe : see Exhibe, Obs. 

Exibilate, exiecate, etc. : see Exribilate, etc. 
t ExrC0ni*e, v. Obs. rare~\ [ad. Gr. if«i- 
Kovifruv, f. If- (see Ex- pref.*) + tUcto image.] 
trans. To portray, depict. 

zdax Earl Manciikstkr in Mountagne's Let., etc. 19 Our 
faith . . is no other but what is exiconised in tne Apostles' 
creed. 


[Exidemio, -al i see List of Spurious Words.] 
+ E’xient. Chronol. Obs. rare. [ad. L. exitns, 


t E’xient. Chronol. Obs. rare. [ad. L. exitns , 
pr. pple. of ex Ire: sec Exit. Cf. transient.] 
Preceded by a numeral : The (first, second, etc.) 
year reckoned from any epoch. 

1877 Cary Chronol. 67 The fourth Exient of the sixth 
Olympiad. Ibid. 923 The 3rd exient of Asa. 

ExiM (e'ksiz), sb. pi. 6?. [? corruption of Ac- 


cess.] ? Hysterics. 

1816 Scott Antiq. xxxv, * Jenny Rintherout has ta'en the 
exies, and done nnething but laugh and greet s8s8 — Br. 
Lamm, xl, ‘The cook-maid in the trembling exies*. a 

llExigeant (fksi^an), a. [Fr. pr. pple. of 
exiger, ad. L. exigPre : see Exigent.] « Exacting 
ppl. a. 3. Also used (with Abu. denoting women) 
in fcm. form Bxiffoanto (fksfjafit). 

1803 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda vui, Clarence Hervey had 
been used to the brilliant and exigeante lady Delacour. 
1837 C’tkss Blessing ton in C. Heath Bk. qf Beauty 190 It 
scarcely satisfied the jealous and exigeant lover. 1871 R. 
H. Hutton Ess. L aa Falling into tne jealous, exigeant, 
selfish type of affection. 

Exigence (e‘ksid££ns). Also 7 exegenoe. 
[a. F. exigence , ad. L. exigentia , f. exigent-cm, pr. 
pple. of exigfre : see Exigent.] 

1 . The state or fact of being exigent ; urgent 
want ; need, necessity. 

*589 Puttrnham Eng. Poesie 1. xx. (Arb.) 58 A priuat per- 
son, whose manner of life and calling hath no such exigence. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si, vm. xvi, Their violence . . 
Was none, or weak In time of greatest exigence. 189s T. 
H[alb] New Invent. 130 So many.. as will suffice in time 
of Exigence. 1&49 C. Bronte Shirley xxi, A churchwarden 
who feels the exigence of whitewash. 

+ b. What is needed or required; demands, 
exigency, need, requirement ; - Exigency 2. Obs. 

S394 Hooker Reel.- Pol. 1. xiv. (i6ix) 43 According to the 
exigence of that speci&ll end whereunto they are intended. 
164a Jkr. Taylor Epise. (1647) 9a The nature of his offices 
. . and the whole exigence of the Epistle proclaime him 
Bishop. 1678 Hale Contempl. 1. 443 For tne convenient 
support of tne Exigences of my nature and condition. 1710 
Tatter No. 959 p a If we drink the least Proportion beyond 
the Exigence of Thirst. S764C0WPRR Task u. 527 Ghostly 
counsel, if it . . fall Below the exigence. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. 
India II. iv. ix. 987 Supervisors, with powers adapted to the 
exigence of the case. 

2 . A pressing state of circumstances, or one de- 
manding immediate action or remedy ; a sudden 
or pressing necessity ; an emergency ; a difficulty, 
extremity, strait. 


1843 True Informer 15 His Ma|esty.. summoned all his 
Nobles to appeare. to advise with them In this exigence. 
1671 Crowns Juliana iv, A warlike Fantome By heaven 
created for this exigence. 1701 C Mather Magn. Chr, it. 
iv. (1859) 194 Mr.Winthrop. .being, .in this exigence chosen 
the govemour. >7*8 De Foe Hist. Devil v. xi. (1840) 160 
God himself relieved the Israelites in every exigence. 18*4 
Scott Redgauntltt xxiii, Escape . . as unexpected as the 
exigence was threatening. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shake. 
Char, xviL 434 Falstaff is equal to any exigence. 

H 8. A« a personal quality ; Ex&ctbgness. rare. 
[After Fr. use ; cf. Exigeant.] 

[1839 Lady Lytton Chtveley (ed. t) L ii. 35 Mortgaging 
my ume and patience by her exigence every hour In the 
day). 1899 Helm Friends in C. Ser. it. II. toe The habit 
of exigence. That last is not a common English word. 
Exi^anoj (rksidg£nsi). fad. L. exigentia: 
see prec. and -knot.] The quality of being exigent. 
1. a. Exigent character, pressing state (of cir- 
cumstances, etc.), stringency (of requirements), 
b. Urgent want; pressing necessity; an instance 
of this ; in pi. pressing needs, straits. 
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.1769 Robertson Chat. V, HI. x. 394 Such immediate 
. .assistance os the exigency of her affairs required. 1794 
Palsy Evid. 1. iv. (1817) 66 To inspire them with fortitude 
proportioned to the increasing exigency of the service. 1816 
J. Gilbert Chr. Atone*, ix, (185s) 389 Nor whatever the 
urgency of our circumstances, can we rationally doubt of 
needful assistance. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eh*. I. 577 The 
exigency of the case warranted him in borrowing . . a fine 
1 horse belonging to Dare. 

b» i6y* Wadsworth Pilgr. vii. 70 [He] was driuen to 
such aft exigency that he was constrained [etc.]. *699 Gontl. 
Calling(i6a6>&& The amazing Exigencies of a sinking Man 
..excuse tne folly of catching at Reeds. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. Pref. (1791) I. 79 The Romans in great 
Exigency, sent for their Dictator from the Plow. 1707 
Addison Pres. St. War Wks. 1746 III. 945 We already 
complain of our want of bullion ana must at last be reduced 
to the greatest exigencies. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy ( 1802) 
III. ii. a6o The natural exigency my father was under of 
rubbing his head. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. ii. 37 The ex* 
ftreme exigency of the moment. Froude Hist. Eng. 

VIII. 61 Yet tne Exigencies of England required peace. 

2. Thfft which la needed or required ; demands, 
needs, requirements : a. sing . ; now ran cxc. in 
Law (see quot. 1883 ). b. pi. 

* 1381 Lamsarde Eirtn. in. i. (1588) 339 The residue 
were fined, .according to the exigencie and temper of their 
fault. x66s Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The various exigency 
of times and occasions. i8s8 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. 
vi. i. 37 In his demands upon the Rajah. . Mr. Hastings had 
exceeded the exigency. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet xxxii. 
(1853) 264 The talents of Mahomet rose to the exigency of 
the moment. 1883 Sir F. Pollock in Law Ref. 11Q. Bench 
When the sheriff has seized the debtors goods, it is 
ms duty to go on selling until he shall have realized enough 
to satisfy the exigency of the writ. 

b. 1674 Brrvint Saul at Endor iv. 73 Devout persons 
are directed to several saints, for their several exigen- 
cies. 1714 Swift Drafted* Lett, iii, l intreat you will never 
suffer Mr. Wood to be a judge of your exigencies. 1857-8 
Sears A than. iv. a8 Those who think God will . . work mira- 
cles. .to meet the exigencies of theology. 

+ Exigendary. Law. Obs. [ad. tned.L. cxi- 
genddrius , f. exigenda : see Exigent sb. 1 and aby 1.] 
*= Exigknter. 

# 1607 Cowrl Inter fr. Exigendarie qfthe common bank . . 
is otherwise called Exigenter. 1791 in Bailey. 1848 in 
Wharion Law Lex. 

Exigence : see Exigent sb 1 
Exigent (e-ksid^Snt), a. and sb* Also 5 -ente, 
6-7 exegent(t, 7 exgigent. [ad. L. exigent 'em, pr. 
pple, of exigbe, f. ex- out + ag2rc to drive: see 
Exact v. Cf. OF. exigent.] A. adj. 

1. Requiring immediate action or aid ; pressing, 
urgent. 

1670 Clarendon Content fl. on Ps. Tracts (1727) 617 That 
exigent cry for help. 1796 Burke Lett. Noble Ld. Wks. 
VIII. 46 At this exigent moment the loss of a finished man 
is not easily suDplie a. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Untv. 
Wks. i Bohn) II. 94 A fop .. in exigent circumstances, will 
play the manly part. 188s T. Mozlky Remin . II. lxxxiii. 
98 There were other and more exigent demands [upon Deni- 
son’s means). 

2. Requiring a great deal ; demanding more than 
is reasonable ; exacting, pressing. 

i8s8 A. W. Fonrlanqve Engl, muter 7 Admiuistr. (1837) 
I. 144 It was said of some exigent man, that, etc. 2841 
Sir H. Taylor Edwin the Fair 11. ii, A love that clings 
not, nor is exigent, Encumbers not the active purpose*, 
Nor drains their source. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Sol it.. Clubs 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 92 Varied foods, climates, beautiful ob- 
jects. .are the necessity of this exigent system of ours. *871 
Morley Voltaire* (1878) 76 His restlessness . . was never 
tyrannical and exigent, 

b. Const, of. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde 11. 1. u. But now this body, 
exigent of rest, Will needs put in a claim, 1871 Morlry 
Vauvenargues Crit. Misc. 90 An age when the intellect is 
usually most exigent of supremacy. 

B. sb. 1 

+ L A state of pressing need ; a time of extreme 
necessity ; a critical occasion, or one that requires 
immediate action or remedy ; an emergency, ex- 
tremity, strait To brings drive, put, etc. to, to 
take (an) exigent. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Ord. Fools 4 Bacug and Iuno hath set abroche 
a tonne, [And] Brouthe tbe[r) braynys vn-to exigente. a 1948 
Hye way to Sfyttel Hons ioix in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 67 In 
theyr fury they be so vyolent, That they wyll bryng one to 
an exegent* 1*77 Holinshed Chron. II. 3 The duke seeing 
himselfe to be anuen to such an exigent. 1580 Sidney A r- 
cadia iv. (2693) 423 In steed of doing any thing as the exi- 
gent required, he began to make circles, a 1639 W. Whate- 
ley Prototypes t. xvt. (2640) 16a God will have a well in store, 
and shew It us at the exigent. 1700 Shelvocke Artillery 

iv. 300 In such Exigents this Manipulus may be recurred 
to. 175$ In Johnson. 18x8 in Todd. 

b. Last pinch ; end, extremity. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11.(1625)99 Here by degrees 
is passed to the last exigent. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, ir. 

v. 9 These Eyes. . Waxe dim me, as drawing to their Exigent. 
2600 Dr. DodyfoU iv. iii. in Sullen O. Pe. III. 246 , 1 feare 
my baibarous rudenesse to her Hath driven her to some 
desperate exigent. >631 Hkywood Eng. Elia, (2642) 242 
What a dangerous exigent must she needs come to, whose 
life was thus assaulted T 

1 2. pi. Needs, requirements. Obs. * 

<609 Bible (Douay) a Esdras vii. 65 He is bountilhl, be- 
cause he wil gave according to exlgentcs. 1641 Chas. I in 
Rushw. Hist. ColL iil <1693) 1 . 520 Most effectual and pro- 
per for the present exigents of tne Kingdom. 1677 Hale 
Contemfl. tt. xx Because it is not accommodate to all Uses 
and Exigents. 


b. A required amount ; a needed quantity. 

1840 Browning Sordello tit. 337 HU enterprise Marked 
out anew, its exigent of wit Apportioned. 

Hence B'xtgontly adv . , in an exigent manner. 
1889 W. Sharp in Academy 30 Nov. 352/3, i . .cannot but 
hope that he will not pursue too exigency tus latest method, 
t Exigent, sb. 1 Law. Obs. Also $-6 exigend. 
[In 15th c. exigend, a. AF. exigende, ad. mcd.L. 
exigenda, gerundial pple. of cxigtre : see prec.] 
A writ commanding the sheriff to summon the 
defendant to appear and deliver up himself upon 
pain of outlawry ; also called writ of exigent. 

lisps Britton 1. it | 8 Et si le pleyntif face defaute a nuli 
Countf , adunc cessent les exigences jekes a nostre venue en 
le pays 1 1464 Paston Lett, No. 491. II. 161 He hath taken 
suerte that ye schall apperc in the crastino animarum upon 
the exigents returnable. 2491 Act 7 Hen. VI l, c. 94 By 
reAson of eny proeexse or exigend made within the same 
Countie. 150*- 3 Plum ft on Corr, 173 On tcw&day last was 
the court, .and then was ther none exegent called agaynst 
you. c «So® Ibid. 904 If I wold suffer the exigend, wnich 
I had agaynst you, not to goe out agaynst you. 2670 
Vaughan BnshilTs Case In Phenix (1721) 1. zao The Party 
came into Court And demanded Oyer of the Exigent. 1678 
Butler Hudibras 111. i. 1026 What Charms [must that 
Lady have], that can . . null Decree and Exigent. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. 283 If a non est inventus U re- 
turned upon all of them, then a writ of exigent or extgi 
facias may be sued out. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

b. Phrases : Clerk of the Exigents ; to put in 
exigent ; to sue to (an) exigent. 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Comnnv. Eng. 11. xiv. (1609} 61 The 
Clarke of the Exigent is to frame all manner of Processes 
of Extgi facias. 2608 Coke On Litt. 114 a, Goods and chat- 
tels of those that be put in exigent. 1657 Burton's Diary 
(2828) II. 146 This Bcavor, in Michaelmas term, had caused 
him to be sued to exigent. 1677 Loud. Gas. No. 1209 '4 
Benjamin Hill, late Clerk of the Exigents. 1690 in Picton 
L' fool. Munic. Rec. (188^) 1. 300 John Hodgson is sued to an 
Extent by one John Brier. .111 Trespasse. 

Exigent (eksid^nt), v. ff. Exigent sb J 
and ^.] tram. + ft. To subject (a person or thing) 
to. b. To carry out a writ of exigent against. 

2656 S. H. Gold. Law 4 [They] forfeit their faith, .to their 
I,ord, the Publike Welfare, by exigenting it to intolerable 
sufferings and dangers. 1837 Palgrave Aterch. 4 Friar Iv. 
241 Were you by the Coroner in County Court duly exi- 
gented and proclaimed ? 

t B’xigenter. Law. Obs. Also 7 exigentor, 
-egenter. [a. AK. exigenter , f. exigente, exigende : 
ace Exigent sb .' 1 1 An officer of the Court of 
Common Pleas who made out all exigents and 
proclamations in cases pertaining to outlawry. 
Also, in 1 8-1 9th c., a similar officer of the Court 
of King's Bench. 

[143a Act xo Hen. VI, c. 4 Null Filicer Exigenter nc autre 
Officer.) 251a Act 4 Hen. VII t , c. 4 I x The Felyssour or 
exigenter in whose offyee suche sute is taken. 1654 View 
Regulation of Chancery 20 The Filacers and Exigeutor*. . 
in the Court of Common Pleas. 267a E. Chamiifki aynk 
A ngliae Notitia (cd. 6) 2x8 [In the Court of Common Pleas] 
There arc also four Exigenter*, whose Office is to make all 
Exigents and Proclamations in all Actions where Process 
of Outlawry doth lye. 1692 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 3x7 He 
. . had given to him the Exegcnters Office of the Common 
Pleas. 1784 Town 4 Country Alag. 7 Jan. 56 Ackland, 
esq. deputy filazer and exigenter to tne court of King's 
bench. *837 Act 7 Will. IV & 1 Viet. c. 30 schcd. A, Offices 
abolished by this Act . . On the Plea Side of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench . . Filacer, Exigenter, and Clerk of the Out- 
lawries . . In the Court of Common Pleas . . Exigenter and 
Clerk of the Supersedeas. 

II Exigi facias (e'ksidgdi £i-fifles). Law. [L. 
phrase, lit. 'that you cause to be demanded', f. 
exigfre to demand, exact, and faebt to make, 
cause.] - Exigent sb. 1 

at R77 Sir T. Smith Contmw. Eng. it. xiv. (1600)61 The 
Clarke of the Exigents is to frame all manner of Processes 
of Exigi facias. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex, 

Exigible (e’ksidsibl), a. [as if ad. L. *exiei- 
bilis , 1. exigbc : see Exact v . Cf. F. exigible.] 
That may be exacted ; demandable, reqmrable, 
chargeable. Const, against, from (a person). 

*610 W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey tit. v. 72 This [ser- 
vice] is not now exigible. 179a T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 
III. 339 There is no part of our debt exigible at this time. 
*** 'ait's Mag. I. 543 They were all charged the full sum 
exigible on their rent. t88j Ld. Blacksukn in Law Ref. 9 
App* Cases 65 Whether the duty on post-horses was exigible 
in respect of post-horses carrying an express, etc. 

Exiguity (eksigi/Htf). [ad. L. exiguitds , f. 
exiguus : see Exiguous.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being exiguous ; scantiness in measure ; 
smallness in size or quantity, littleness. 

16*3-4 in Cockeram. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa 1. 216 
Sense is . . puzled at the exiguity of particular moats. 1664 
Power Exf. Philos. 1. 34 Their exceeding exiguity ; for 
certainly 01 all Animals they are the least. 1846 Blachw. 
Mag, LX. 589 Astonished at the exiguity of the flats placed 
before him. 2S73 Whitney Orient. Stud. 943 We are dis- 
appointed at the exiguity of the results. 

concr. 1664 Power Exf. PhUos. Pref. 8 The Insectile 
automata (those living exiguities). 

ExigUOUft (egri-gi«|3i), a. [f. L. exigu-us 
scanty in measure or number (f. txigfrt to weigh 
strictly : see Exact v.) + -ous.] Scanty in measure 
or number ; extremely small, diminutive, minute. 

2651 Biggs New Disf . P 141 Of great vertue, yet of an 
exiguous quantity. t8£4 tr. Studcrft Curia Pol. 39 U 
they have any being, it is so exiguous, that it is scarce 


visible, a 1708 J. Philifs Fall if Chloe's Jordan 100 Pio- 
tected mice, The race exiguous. .Their mansions quit. *858 
Carlyle Jhrtdk. Gt. v. v. 2 he soldier s pay is in the highest 
degree exiguous ; not above three half-pence a day. 188s 
Pail Mall G. aj May 3 The judgment of the House of Lord* 
on the exiguous point raised by the Bordtsley appeal. 

Hence Sxi gnoiumoM - Exiguity. 

*7S®4 Bailey (folio*, Kxiguousness , littleness, smallne**. 
177S in Ash. 1888 Sat, Rev. 92 Sept. 352/1, No. f, though 
its apparent exiguousness might suggest a different conclu- 
sion, is a number of the highest importance. 

Exile ( e ksail, e'gzaiP, jA* Also 4 axil, 5-6 
©xyl(a, exyll(e. fa. OF. exit, refashioned form of 
essil, state of banishment, also ^cf- sense a) devas- 
tation, destruction «» Pr. tssilh, semi-popular ad. L. 
exsilium state of banishment, f. rjr-out + sal- (-* Skr. 
sar - to go), root of sal ire to leap (whence also 
exsul: see Exul) ; cf. consilium Counsel. In 
sense a, OF. essil is a vbl. sb. f. essiller: see Exile 
v. 4 . (Formerly accented exi le.)] 

1. Enforced removal from one’s native land ac- 
cording to an edict or sentence ; penal expatriation 
or banishment ; the state or condition of being 
penally banished ; enforced residence in some for- 
eign land. Phrases, + To go, put in or to exile ; to 
drive , go, send into exile. 

In Inraclitish hintory sfet. the captivity of the Jew* in the 
5th century n.c. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 1154 (Colt.) Wit all |>ou sal bi halden vile, 
Quar-sa Jk>u wendcs in exile, c 2330 R. Bmunnk Chron. 
(18x0) 131 How alle his kynde exile wa» on J>am laid, c *374 
Chaucer Boeth. 1. iii. 10 Whi art )k>u comen in to his soli- 
tarie place of myn exil. c 1494 Wyntoun Cron. vii. viil. 44 
Saytit Thomas In Frawns, as in-til F.xilc, was. 2509 Kar- 
tell Pasty me (181 1) 41 He was put to exyle in to y<* yle of 
Sardeyn. 150a Shakm. Rom.% jul. v. iii. 21 1 Griefe of my 
Sonnes exile hath stout her breath. 1667 Milton P. /.. i. 
622 These puissant Legions, whose exile Hath emptied 
Heav’n. 2709 Siryfk Ann. Ref. I. xiiL 177 The first 
bishops . . newly returned out of tneir exiles, as Cox, Grin- 
dal (etc). 173a Lkuiakd.SVMm II. x. 265 He had taken 
the advantage of his exile to travel. 1838 Lyiton Leila 11. 
i, I accept them: provided, first, that thou obtainest the 
exile or death of Muza. >«4 S S. Ausiin Rankes Htsl. 
Ref III. 35Zapo)ya neglected no means by which he could, 
front his exile at Tarnow, keep Hungary in a state of agita- 
tion. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1. xxl. 460 Exile was made 
the condition of his pardon. 

b. gen. Expatriation, prolonged absence from 
one’s native land, endured by compulsion of circum- 
stances or voluntarily undergone for any purpose. 

2393 Gower Conf. III. 187 To do profile to the comutic 
He lokc of exile the fortune, r 1400 Destr. Troy 724 Sochc 
a maiden . . hat fortec hir fader & hir fire londe . . Aunt rede 
hir to Exile euer for hi llano *’*! sake. 1506 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 298 For thy exile and ficyngc in to Kgypte. 
>548 Hall Chron. 242b, He so. greved ltis riobilitic. .tbut 
some of their voluntarie will, went Into Exile. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. I. 519 After an exile of many years, 
Dudley North returned to England with a large fortune. 

c. transf. and fg. 

c 1313 Shorkham 19 Codes ficsche and eke hys blodc . . 
frevercth ouh in ourc cxil. 1340 Hamfoi.k Pr. Conte, 1165 
pe world es na thyng cllcs Hot en hard extl, in qwilk men 
duelles. 1340 Ay cub, 131 Huan he. .y-/i}h ki*e wordlc bet ne 
is bote an exil and a de/ert uol of lyons. c 1450 Castle Hd. 
Life St. Cuthb.( Surtees) 7994 pc same b is c hope . . Fra his 
kirkc was putt in exile. 1547 AH 37 Hen. Vl/i , c. 2 The 
couersioii therof [Hounsloo Heathe] into tillage .. by 
mennes labour, .shall be an exile of idlenesse in those par- 
ties. 1501 Siiakh. Rom. 4 Jul. 111. iii. 20 Banished is 
banisht from the world, And worlds exile is death. 1606 
Sylvesi it k Du Bartas 11. iii. Vocation , All our life and Age 
Is but an exile and a Pilgrimage. *878 B. Taylor Dcu - 
kaiion 1. i. 20 And out of its exile The passion return. 

d. attrib. 

tjao Welion Suffer. Son of God I. viii. 202 Thou Deigned 
to Come down . . to dwell with Me in this Exile-World. 
ibid. I. ix. ao7 Man, a Pilgrim upon F.arth . . .should sanc- 
tify his Exile-state, by these Trials. 

+ 2 . Waste or devastation of property; ruin, 
utter impoverishment. To put in exile [OF. metre 
a essil] : to ravage (a country), ruin (a person). Obs. 

[1*67 Act 52 Hen. Ill, c, 23 Item firmarii tempore firtna- 
rum suarum vastum, vendicioncm, seu cxilium non faciant, 
in domibux, boscit, hominibus, neque, &c.] c 2386 Chaucer 
Melib. F 869, I . .purpose me. .to puttc hem in exil for ever- 
more. c 2450 Lonklich Grail nil. 96 5*if °urc rem with- 
owten kyng be ony while. It myhte sone thanne fallen into 
exylle. 1^83 CaxioN (J. de la Tour Evjb, He began 
werre to his neyghbours . . in so much that the reume was 

{ >ut in exyl. 2490 — Eneydos xxii. (1890) 8i Her cytu and 
andes of Cartage are all dystroied and tourned in cxyll. 
>548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 74 a, The temple was 
. .repayred after the exile that was made at H Jerusalem by 
the Persians. i 6 i 0 Pulton Stat. 52 Hen. ll/,c. 23 Fcrmorw, 
during their termes, shall not make wast, sale, nor exile 
of House, Woods, and Men . .without spcciall licence, [bo 
1700 in J. Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 3 s 1 4*] 

Exile (e*k»il\ sb.'* [Of obscure formation; 
perh. merely a concrete use of Exilk sbA 1 (cf. 
OF. and M E. prisott *= prisoner) ; the development 
of sense may nave been produced by direct asso- 
ciation with L. exsul. It may however be f. 
Exile v.] 

1. A banished person ; one compelled to reside 
away from his native land. 
c 133* Art h. 4 Merl. (Kolbing) Bos» To lese his londes & 
ben exil. c 1440 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 
5308 Of pair buchop, pat lange whyle had bene fra bih 
kirk exile. t^Bt Shakb. Tit. A. Ul. i. 285 Get inee from my 
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fright, Thou art an Exile, and thou mu»t not fctay. s6u 
Bible Isa. It. 14 The capiiuc exile haeteneth that he may be 
loosed. 1697 Drydrn Eel. 1. 91 O mu»t the wretched 
Exiles ever mourh, Nor alter length of rowling Years re- 
turn! S759 Robertsom Hist. Scot. I. ti. 85 This unhappy 
exile.. was destined to be the father of a race of kings. 
1824 W. Irvin# T, Trav . II. X05 Had been found guilty of 
the crime of patriotism, and was. .an exile from his country. 
>874 Green Short Hist vii. 399 Thousands of Flemish 
exiles found a refuge in the Cinque Ports. 

at t rib, and Comb, rno Norman 4 Bertha I. a Thither 
froward fate pursued tnis amiable exile pair. 18518 Grots 
Greets 11. xcv. XII. 439 The officers of Antipater, called in 
the language of the time exile-hunters, were . . on the look- 
out to seise these proscribed men. 1888 Century Mag. May 
3 A careful study of the exile system [of Russia.] Ibid, 4 
Officers of the Exile Administration. 


b. tramf. and fig. 

1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 365 The poor exiles . . Hung round 
the bowers, and fondly looked their last. >8ao W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 144 An exile from the paternal roof. >845 
Neale Hymns for Sick 58 Thy grace in us, poor exiles 
yet, implant. 185s Karp Gold. Col. Australia 100 The 
convict system ceased in New South Wales in 18 139 ; but 
‘ exiles * as they were termed, i. e, men who had passed 
their probation at home, were forwarded till 1843. 

2 . at f rib. in Exile-tree , Exile-oilplant, a name 
Applied In India to the Thevetia neriifoHa (N.O. 
Apocynaeen ), a plant introduced into that country 
from the West-Indies or tropical America. 

It has large saffron-coloured flowers, and the bark is used 
in medicine as an antiperiodic. 

1865 Madras Quart, Jml. Med. Science VI II. 193, I inct 
with a larse solitary tree, .and from its situation, it occurred 
to me . . that the popular English name of * Exile ' seemed 
very appropriate. >868 Waring Pharmacopoeia of India 
138 A West Indian shrub, domesticated in India, and culti- 
vated under the name of The Exile or Yellow Oleander, 
1884 Syd. Sec. Lex.. Exile-tree. 1884 Miller Plant. n. s.v. 
Oil-plant, Exile. Ibid. s. v. Thevetia, Exile-oil-plant. 
Exile (e*kwil, e-gzoil), a. Ohs. ox arch. [ad. L. 
exFlis thin, lank. Cf. F. exile (Cotgr.). 

The ultimate etymology is disputed: some regard it as 
contracted from 'exigilit, f. exiglre (cf. Exiguous; others 
as f. ex. privative hr Uses entrails, the primary sense being 
assumed to have been ' disembowelled 

1 . Slender, shrunken, thin ; diminutive. 

c 14x0 Pat lad. on I lush. xi. 387 Ache seede. .Wherof the 
flaume hath lefre a core exile. 1611 Cotgr. s, v. Champ, 
Excellent spirits are often lodced in exile, or small, bodies. 
1671 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Sci . Men (1841) II. 124, 
I saw the Anses of Saturn very exile. 1687 H. More App. 
Ant id. (171s) 323 This actual division of the whole into so 
many subtile, exile, invisible particles. 

2 . Attenuated, thin. Of theories : Fine-spun. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art qf Survey 1. viii. 18 That 

ground which . . breathes . . forth exile and fumie vapours 
quickly vanishing, .is. .plyant for the plowe. x6«6 Bacon 
Sylva 1 75 Meanes. .to draw forth the Exile heat which is 
in the Air. Ibid, ft 155 His Voice plainly, .made extreame 
sharp and exile, like tne Voice of Puppets. 1647 H. Moke 
Song; qf Soul 1. Pref., These exile Theories. 1797 Hist, in 
Ann. Keg. 178/1 It is not. .the paper that is, In fact, the sub- 
stitute for money but something still more exile; the 
promise, .stamped upon it. 

+ b. Grk. Gram. Unaspirated. Obs. 

1671 H. M. tr Erasm. Colloq . aoa If ov be acuted and 
exile, etc 

3 . Meagre, scanty ; * lean ’, poorly endowed. 
Also of soils : Poor, barren. 

c 14x0 Pallad. on Husb, xi. 30 In lande ther ayer is hoot 
and dric, And ertbe exile or hilly dric or lcnc, Vyncs beth 
best ysette. 1^515 Wolsey in Euis Orig. Lett. 11. 99 II. 18 
The Suppression of certain exile and small Monasteries. 
1 53 5 Crammer in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xxvi. 189 Their 
benefices were so exile . . that no learned man would take 
them. W. Alley Poor Man's Libr. I. Ded. A iij, 

The little talent of my exile and sclcndcr leamyng. stiff 
Fuller Comm. Ruthi 1868) 123 Is it not a petty, a small, 
exile couuevy. More Paralip . Prohh. «i A more 

magnificent expression of what is, Chap. 1 1, said in more 
exile phrase. 1863 J. R, Walbran Mem. Fountains Ab . 
(Surtees) 1 . 50 The convent was in the most exile condition, 
b. auasi-ofo. 

1654 Aayton Pleas. Notes t. iii. 8 The ingeniousest Wits 
in the world have been such who feed extlest, or most 
slenderly. 

Ixilft (eksoil, e*gzoil), v. Forms : 4-6 exil(l, 
exoile, 4 exlle-n, 5 ©xyle, 4 - exile, [ad. OF. ex- 
slier (1 ath c.), learned form of essil/ier, esseillier, 
etc. t— late L. exilidre. f. ex{s)iliiem Exile sbJ 
In OF. the vb. has chiefly the sense to ravage, 
devastate (cf. sense 4 below); for the development 
of meaning cf. exterminate. (Formerly accented 


Ulcanuig ci. exterminate, (formerly accented 
exi le ; so always in Shako, and Milton .)] 

1 . trans . To compel (a person) by a decree or 
enactment to leave his country; to banish, ex- 
patriate; a. with from, font of; also finto, to. 

V A king ebrahlm Out of lond exiled 

as; 

5S« **•» •• i"*o »h. yl. of tUTT. 

H« ™n ,! b *Z- "E*? $<* ‘•‘Ink «xil^ bJm 

KV 1 ;;z. klndly 

J * ui!e (Cf. B.UTI8H.) 


amiton iu True 4 Perfect Kelat. E e i(j a, For Conspiracy 
. .was the Archb. Cant, exiled the Kingdom. 1608 J. Kino 
Serm. 94 Mar. 3 He . . was exiled tne world. >8ss S. 
Rogers Columbus iil at All, exiled the realms of rest, In 
vain the sadness of their souls suppressed, 
o. simply . Also + to exile forth, 
c 1330 R. Bkunne Chtvn. (1810) 58 perfor was pe dome 
gvuen. .To exile pe eric Godwyn. >393 Gower Coif, III. 
263 The fader . . Forth with the sone they exile, c >400 
Destr. Troy 13070 Orestes, .shutd render fils londes, And 
be exilede for euermore. ri 47© Hrnrv Wallace iv. 182 
Sum part off tham. .That Makladjan had exilde furth be- 
fome. 01471 Chron. Rich. II. etc. (Camden 1856) 13 The 
kyng [Rich. II). .exllid the duke of Hereford® for terme of 
x. yeer. >579 Lyly Enphnes (Arb.) 186 Thou takest it 
heavily that thou shouldest be. .exiled without cause. >69© 
Drydkn TEneid 1. 3 The man . . who forc'd by fate . . Expelfd 
and exil'd. 1840 M rs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 
1850 1 . 91 Hear us sing above you * Exiled is not lost '. 

+ d. intr. To be in exile ; » L. exsulare. rare . 
01300 Cursor M. 2583 (Cott.) A uoiee. .said. . In eginte 
fruld his sede exile In tharldon four hundret *ere. 016x8 
Sylvester Dm Bartas (1621) 1041 The more the Body dures, 
Soul more indures ; Never too soon can Shee from thence 
exile. 

2 . transf. and fig. To banish or separate from 
(one’s home, a pleasant or endeared place or asso- 
ciation \ Const, as in 1 a, b, c. 

1340 H amfole Pr. Consc. 3974 pe saules here. . Er exild fra 
bis lyf til payn, With-outen any turnyng agayn. iftoo-ao 
Dunbar In Prays of Woman, Exylit nc sula be of all s;ud 
company. 1506 Tinpale Acts iii. 23 Every soule which 
sliall not heare that Maine prophet shal be exyled led. 1534 
destroyed; so in Wyclif (1382-8', Bible (x6ii), etc.) from 
the people. 1378 Gude 4 Godl. Ball. 118 That will (free 
will] thy presence hes me exilit. 1590 Siiaks. Midi. N. 111. 
ii. 386 They wilfully themselves exile from light. 1601 B. 

I onson Poetaster 1 v. vii, Exiled the circle of the court. >749 
G. West tr. Pindar, 1st Pythian Ode (R.), Exil'd from 
Praise, from Virtue, and the Muse. 178s Cowper Charity 
243 , 1 am free ; At my best home, if not exiled from thee. x8ia 
Janf. Austen Watsons xxvi, You are fitted for society and 
it is shameful you should be exiled from it. >856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn II. 80 The French live 
at courtand exile themselves to their estates for economy. 

+ 3 . To banish, expel, get rid of. Obs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. U. 385 pis oonhede pat Crist 
made is wel nyje excilid. >393 Gower Coif. 1 . 13 pc pesti- 
lence, Which nap exiled pacience Fro be clergie in special. 
c 1430 Lydg. Cornpl , Bl. Knt. lxxiii, For to exile Trouthe 
. .Out of her Court. >483 Caxton G. de la Tour Q iv, Her 


post-exilian origin. 1888 Cave Inskir. O. Test. v. 377 The 
prophetical writers prior to the exilian period* 

(cgz-, eksilik), a. [f. Fxiuc sb. + -ic.1 
Of or pertaining to exile ; esfl, the exile, or period 
of the exile, of the Tews in Babylon. 

[1871 F. Bolton Delitvch's Comm. Ps. cxvUi. Ill* sw3 
It is without any doubt a post-exilic sonc-l >888 $. R. 
Driver Isaiah v. 188 Whether . . it be Isaiah or an exilic 
prophet who speaks. >890 G. A. Smith Isaiah II. p. xvii, 
Almost every metaphor • . may be referred to the kook of 
Isaiah, and mostly to its exilic half, 
f Exi'liftnOft. Obs. rare . jff. Exilucnt : see 
-J5NCE.] The state of being * exigent 9 ; exultation, 
rapture; also fig. 

26*3 Holyday Serm. (1636) x HU iust exilience is so 
great. 1655 tr. Francion xi. 25 Hub News did so ravish 
him with an exilience of joy. a i;n Kkn Anodynes Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 473 You may. .myfull Exilience hit. — Pre- 
paratives ibid. IV. xa6 Vleav'n-born Perfume will ..raise^ 
Exilience. 

t Exi'liency. Obs . [f. Fxilient : seq -krcy,] 
= prec. Also cotter, an outburst, outcome. 
ttifo Bp. Reynolds Passions xi. 100 In embracings, kisses, 
in the exiliency and egresse of the spirits in the expansion 
of the heart, a 166a Hbylin Laud 11. 294 Which . . ought to 
be rather attributed to some exiliency or humane frailty, 
t Ezi lient, a. Obs. Also 7 exh-. [ad. L. ex- 
( [s)ilientem , pr. pple- of ex(f)ilJre to spring out 
or forth, f. ex- out + saltre to spring.] That leaps 
forth or springs up; exulting, bounding; active, 
alert. 


royed ; so in Wyclif (1382-8', Bible (1611), etc.) from ,669 Addr. to Yne. Gentry Eng. 77 He might have the 
people. 1578 Gude 4 Godl. Ball . xi8 lhat will [free high spring-tides or exhilient joy enlarging their channeU. 
| thy presence hes me exilit. i&> Siiaks. Midi. N. in. a Kkn Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 478 Th’ cxilient 


lord exyled and put her fro hym. c >534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. 
Hist. (Camden) 1 . 37 Gildas . . exilinge all fables, most er- 
nestlie embraceth truth. 1563 87 Foxu A. 4 M. (1684)111. 
431 None, that had not clean exiled all humanity. 1503 
Smaks. 2 Hen. VI, 111. ». 46 Equitie ris] exil'd your High- 
nesse Land, a >649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
27 That place ..Where black-brow'd night doth not exile 
the day. >700 Dryden Fables , Cymon 4 Iphig. 2x8 His 
brutal manners from his breast exiled. 

t II. 4. To devastate, ravage, bring to ruin. 
Obs. Cf. Exile sbA 3. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xv. (x869) 12 pilke pat wolen 
exile pe hous of grace dicu and dinpoile it of hire goodcs. 
a IR70 Tiptoft Casar xiii. (1530) 18 Hys cuntry so robbed, 
pylled & exyled [vastatis]. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. 1. vi. ^2 
Yf ne were theyre .. good prechyngc. , Cristcntc shold be 
exyled by errour and euyl byfcuc. 1513 Ld. Berners Froisi. 


Southey Bot, Bay E clog . 1, Still wilt thou, .present The fields 
of England to my exiled eyes. >874 Green Short Hist, yl 
298 Tne exiled Greek scholars were welcomed in Italy. 

absol. 1839 E. D. Clarks Trav. vl 24/a Tobolsk!, from 
the number, .of the exiled, is become a. .populous city. 
[Exiled 2 : §ee List of Spurious I Vords.] 
Exilement (e-ksoilmSnt). Also 7 exilraent. 
rare in mod. use. [f. as prec. + ment.1 The action 
of exiling; the state or fact of being exiled; 
banishment, exile. 

The godlye fathers In theyr 
Ball ^ & r *?. n contrenc * tigs Gatakbr Lfe 

I nanfrwi A . bel S?4 An inseparable . . com- 

hl !" {J all his troubles and exilments. >738 
VjZ*L H £L P " nt ' *33 He [Charles II) abjured the 1 ^ 
>le? W *°°i n a 5 er th « exiIem cnt of the Royal familT 

ba?e bcreS^Uh^Kf 5 ?" l - T htU dement IT. 

? e n P m ^ r °f foreign scholars among them. 

BgUent, obs. form of Excellent. 

J SPjff*. °* s :. I f - as P r «o. + -sb i.l One who, 
0r ^ a L which i. ex,le » ( in •«*«* of vb J. Al*o He 


as 711 Kkn Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 L 478 Th* cxilient 
Strings . . leap up into Chords. — Edmund ibid. 1 1 . 20 God's 
Will . . you all live cxilient to fulfil. — Hymnotheo ibid. 
III. 84 The Saints cxilient Dust from Tombs uncas’d, Shall 
into Limbs be mutually embrac'd, 
t Exilila. Obs. Also 6 exelerea, exilya, ex- 
ulila. 

tgati WillRic. Hanchelt (Somerset Ho.), A pair of bcades 
of exilila gauded with silver. sgaS MS. List qf J ewe l*y 
(Pub. Rcc. Office), A pair of bedys of exulila, with the v 
woundcs. >537 WillCtess Oxford (Somerset Ho.), Exc- 
teres bedes. >538 Will Peixforde (Somerset Ho.), Bedes 
of exilya. 

Exiling (e'ksdilig), vbl. sb. [f. Exile v. + 
-ingX] The action of the vb. Exile ; an instance 
of the same; the state of being exiled, banish- 
ment, exile. Now only gerundial. 

c 137a Chaucer Boeth 1. iii. jTYifpou hast notknowen 
pe cxifyngc of anoxogore. c 1380 Antecnst in Todd 5 
Treat. Wyclif 116 Whenne cristen men weren compeUid bl 
exilyngis, betyngis & depis to make sacrifice to ydols. >387 


Exiled 1 (e*ksMld ),///. a. [f. Exile v. 4- -edL] 
In various senses of the verb. 

c 1375 Lay Folks Mass-bk. (MS. B.) 379 Horn pat are in 
ille iyue. .seke or prisonde. . pore ; exilde, dcserit. c 1430 tr. 
T. d Ktmptf l wit. xas Pe exiled sones of Eue weilen. 
c 1500 Melusine si2 t 1 . .lorbede you that ye byleue not the 
Counscill of none exilled and flemed fro his land. >605 Shahs. 
Maib. v. viii. 66 Our exil'd Friends. >631 J. Hayward tr. 
BiondCs Eromena 108 The sicke woman . . recovered together 
with her strength, her before exiled beauty. >718 Rowe tr. 
Lucan 1. 505 To tnee, behold, an Exil'd Band we come. >794 
Southey Bot. BayEclog. 1, Still wilt thou, .present The fields 


in Grecia. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvm. xxv. (1495) 
784 The kynve came oute of exilynge. c 1430 Lydo. Bochas 
1. vii, [He] Humble of his cheare toke his exilinge. tgxfl 
Pynson Life St. Birgette in Myrr. our Ladye p.Tv, In the 
exilynge of a ccrteyn man I was ouermoche rygorouse. 
1635 SiBBKB Souls Cot ft. (1638) 3 His exiling from Gods 
house. 

+ Exili*tion. Obs. [f. L. tx(/)ili-re (see Exi- 
lient) 4 -TioN.] A leaping or springing up or 
forth. 

>646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 88 Sulphur and 
small-coale mixed will not take fire with noise, or exilition. 
>656-82 in Blount Glossogr . >722 J. Greenwood Eng. 

Gram. 194 This ing.M used.. to denote a single but not 
manifold exilition or leaping up. 1755 in Johnson. 
Exility (eksi'llti). [ad. L. exilildt-em } n. of 
quality f. ex ills Exile a.j 
1 . Shrunken or attenuated condition, smallness in 
number or size ; thinness, slenderness, meagreness. 

iu8 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 130 The Kingis revenues 
be brought to suche exilitie, that they suffice nat to ordl- 
narie charges, c 1^34 tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) I. 
79 The place whenn thei fou^hte was verie streyght, and 
ther fore commodius to the exilitee of the Romains. >641 
Prynne Ant ip. 270 The exilitie and smalenesse of his learn- 
ing. >750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 41 They [Guinea worms] 
are exceeding long in respect to their great exility and thin- 
ness. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., CowleyWV*. II. 24 Subtlety 


ness. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., CowleyViks. II. 94 Subtlety 
. .in its original import means ex ility of particles. 18x3 /. 
Forsyth Remarks on Antiq., etc . during an Excursion 
**$&£?* T.! 1 * *PP*«nt height And the exility admired in 
a Gothic pillar. >819 H. Busk Vesiriad iv. 313 His exility 
of snout 1847 in Craig, 

+ b. Smallness or slenderness of income or 
revenue ; poorness, poverty. Obs. 


evenue ; poorness, poverty. Obs. 
x Sti 9 Ab p. Parker, etc. In Par he Vs Corresp, (1833) 100 In 
consideration of the exility of the bishopricks. uh Grin- 

* on/ no* sufficient to maintain a priest each. 

T "1 Sf 4 “ und » *PWL • woven mbatuca. etc. : 
Tmnfty thinne**, fine texture. Hence of mm*,- 
tcri.1 things ; Refinement. nUktv. . 


1 • Refinement, nbtlety. 

Baco* S,h>a | , M Th. Voice 0 




fine, that theirv 
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EXISTENT 


which [etc.]. 1641 D’ Israeli Amen , Lit. (1839) !. 986 [TheyJ 
could not appreciate such exility of elegance, and such sub- 
limated refinement, s 866 J. Martinkau Ess. 1 . 144 The 
extreme exility of the evidence. 

b. concr. A refinement, subtlety. 

J647 H, More Poems in lilt soul . . contemns as nought 
unseen exilities. 

t Szlttioty. Obs .- 0 [ad. late L. eximictat- 

cm, f. eximius ; see Eximious.] Excellency. 
jW* in Blount Glossogr. 1691 in Coles. *730 6 in 
Bailey (folio). 1775 Ash, Eximity , 

Sximiou* (rgzi-mios), a . Now rare. [f. I.. 
eximi us excepted, select, choice (f. eximfre : see 
Exempt v.) + -ous.] 

Common in i7thc. literature : the few examples in 19th c. 
are humorously bombastic or pedantic. 

Excellent, distinguished! eminent. 

1547 Boords Brer. Health ccxxxvi, Kyngcs, and kynges 
tsones, and other noble men hath ben eximious Phisicion*. 
1619 W, Sclater Exfos. i Thess, (1630) 936 Things . . e\i- 
mious eminent in lone aboue "many other Grace*. 
1657 Tomlinson Renats ' s Di$p. 50a This syrupe u eximious 
against many affections. 1678 Cudwori 11 Intel!. Syst. 1. v. 
709 Our Saviour Christ, was unquestionably, that One Kx- 
nnious Prophet, which God . .promised to send. 1681 Glan- 
\ill Sadducismus 11. 18? There is in this Relation an ex- 
imious example of the Magical venome of Witches. 1710 
R. Ward Life //. More 22 This Rximious Person, leap 
T. L. Peacock Misfort. Eiphiu. 101 All (were) the most 
eximious and transcendent persons of the earth. s86$ Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt. xni. ii, On ve wigs, and eximious wig- 
blocks, called right-honourable. 1868 Browning King: <y 
Bk. ix. 109 The picture be for our eximious Rome. 

Hence f Hxixnionaly, in an 4 eximious ’ manner ; 
excellently, notably, singularly, + Bxlmious- 
ness, the quality ol being * eximious \ 

1650 W. Sclatkr (Jun.) in IV. Sc late Vs Ex/. Rota. iv. 
Ep. Ded., It being so eximiously beautified. 1657 Tom- 
iinson Re nous Disfi. 505 It is most eximiously medicinal. 
1681 H. More Exp . Dan. ii. 43 Is not this part of the 
Prophecy also eximiously fulfilled? 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Exbniousncts. Hence 1775 Ash, Extmiousness. 

+ Exrnanite, v. Obs. [f. L, exinamt' ppl. 
stem of exinanirc to make empty, f. ex- (see Ex- 
fnfX) + indnis empty.] 

1 . trans. To make void or of none effect ; to de- 
prive of force, virtue, etc. 

n|M Harpspield Divorce Hen. VI II (Camden) 316 
It doth utterly frustrate, cxinauyte and annul the .. 
validity of the said brief. 1646 Evance Nob if Ord. 10 
Sinne will (i^ovBtvslv) Exininate honour. 1661 Bramhali. 
fust. Vina. vi. xsi The ft>ming .. of the Popes infamous 
messenger.. by which oathes. .rights, privileges, were not 
only weakned, but exinanited. 

2 . To reduce (a person) to emptiness ; to empty 
(of dignity, power, etc.) ; to abase, humble ; chiefly 
refl., said of Christ with reference to Phil. il. 7. 

*577 Bull LutheVs Comm.Ps. Grad. exxv. 1 Gods power 
taketn no place in vs vntill we be vtterly . . exinanited. 
158a N. T.fRhcm.) Phil. ii. 7 He exinanited him self (i6xx 
made himselfe of no reputation], takiugthe forme of a ser- 
vant. 16x4 Gatakrr Transubst. 195 They thinke hee . . 
was not throughly enough exinanited. .here on Earth, 
t Exinanl-tiate, v. Obs. rare, trans. ■— prec. 

*698 Christy Exalted | 61. 48 For the Sin it self they 
utterlydeny it, though by it they evacuate or exinanitiatc 
many Texts of Scripture. Ibid. $ 67. 53 He wholly evacuates 
and exinanitiates tne Gospel. 


Exinanition (cksim&nifen). Also 8 exhin- 
anition. Now rare. [ad. L. ex inanition- cm , n. 
of action f. exinanirc : see Exinanite.] 

1 . The action or process of emptying or exhaust- 
ing, whether in a material or^ immaterial sense; 
emptied or exhausted condition. 

1603 F lorio Montaigne in. viii. ( 1632) 593 1 1 [learning] doth 
. . purifie . . and subtilize them [minds] even unto exinani- 
tion or evacuation, a 3631 Donne Ess. (1651) 118 Replenish- 
ing the World after that great Exinanition by the generall 
Deluge. 1633 Earl Manch. At Mondo (1636)301 Some 
. .cared not to afford common assistance to nature, and so 
have dyed through exinanition and want of strength. 1649 
Jbr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. l 6 A life whose stories tell of. . 

1 Gibson Diet. 
pletion and 
lesh. 1819 

Coleridge in A thensrum 7 Jan. 1888, 17/3 Dante, .asks for 
an evacuation and exinaniuon of Marsya*, that so he [Dante] 
might become a mere vessel . . of the Deity. i86e A. H. 
Clough in Mocm. Mag. Aug, 333 Life at very birth de. 
stroyed, Atrophy, exinanition I 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex. % Ex - 
inanition, a thorough and complete emptying, 

2. The action or process of emptying of pride, 
self-will, or dignity ; abasement, humiliation ; an 
instance of this ; also, a state of humiliation. 

*6*7 Donne Serm. v. 45 This exinanition of ourselves is 
acceptable in the sight of God. 1649 Jbr. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp, in. xv. 139 He was to take upon him all the 
affronts, miseries and exinanitions of the most miserable. 
160 Benlowbs Theoph. iv. lviii, 1*1 press still Th* Exina- 
nition of my o’regrown will. x686 H. Mori in Norris 
Theory Love (x68b) 187 The scope they aym at . .is a perfect 
exinanition of ourselves, that we may be filled with the 
sense of God. * 

b. #xA of Christ 5 with reference to Phil, it 8. 

a sfitaDoNNi Butowrot (1644) 188 Christ said 04s now, 
because his Passion was begun ; for all his conversations 
here were degrees of exinamrion. >688 Pearson Creed L 
aoo His exinaidtion consisted in « , the assumption of the 
form of a servant, itggs W, H. M ill AfPUc. PanlL Prim. 
(s|6ri e6 The death of the God-man fs only the throwing 
of ef his txiimnitioo or humiliation* t 8 8e | Hcn/xt Kncycl 


Relig. Knmvi. I. 463 [The Kcnotic theory) teaches a tem- 
porary self-ex inanition, .of the pre-existent I^ogos, 
Batndusiat# (eksinditf *8i,A), a. Bot. [f. Ex- 
prefy + L. indusi-um (see Indusium) + -at* 2 ,] 

* Not having an indusium* ( Trtas . Bot. 1866), 
Exine rare. [f. I* ex- out + -ink.] - Extinic. 
1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Exine , Fritxche** name for the Ex- 

hymenine , or outer layer of a pollen grain. 

t Ead'nflutnoff, v. Obs. tarc-\ [f. Ex- pre/y 
+ Influence j^.] trans. To deprive of influence. 

1667 Watkrhousk Eire Loud. 59 These repulsive* shall 
be exinfluenced, and their vigour, .be abated. 
Ezinguilial (eksi pgwinil), a. and sb. Enlom. 
[f. Ex - prefy + L. ittgutn-, ittguen groin + -al.] 

A. adj. Situated outside the groin. B. sb. 

* The second segment or trochanter of the limbs 
of the Arachnida* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 

Exintine (cksi ntin, -Uin). [f. I.. ex- (sec Ex- 
pref. x ) + int-us within 4- -ink*.] * The membrane 
of the pollen grain which lies between the Extinc 
and the Zntine ’ (Syd. So*\ Lex 1884). 

185s in Brandk (Supplement), 1866 in Treat. Bot. 

t Ex-intricate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Kx- 
fre/y 2 + L. intricat - ppl. stem of intricate to 
entangle: Bee Intiucatk vi] trans . To disen- 
tangle, extricate. Const, from. (In quot. reft.) 

16 61 Feltham Resolves 11. lx, A disadvantage, from which 
he hath no way to ex-intricate himself, but by the dex- 
trousness of his ingenuity. 

Exion. Blunder of Mrs. Quickly for * action \ 
*597 Shake. 2 Hen. IV, it. i. -33, 1 pra* ye, since my 
Exion is enter’d . .let him be brought in to his answer, 

+ ExipO*tiC, a. Med. Obs. [ad. Gr. IftirwriK-bs 
fit for squeezing out, purgative, i, woeiv to squeeze 
out, f. If out + f»<W to press down.] (See quots.) 

* 8 * 3 , Crabs Technol. Diet., Exipoticot . , an epithet for 
digesting or detersive medicines.] i860 Maynr Exi/otnos, 
Exipoticut , Phar/M. t Formerly applied to medicines . . es- 
teemed digestive, detergent; exipotic, 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Exist (egzi st), v. [ad. Fr. exist -cr, ad. JL 
ex'j) is the to stand out, be perceptible, hence to 
exibt, f. cx- out + sistZre reduplicated form of std- 
to stand. (The late appearance of the word is 
remarkable: it is not in Cooper’s Lat.-Eng. Diet. 
1565, cither under existo or cx/o.)] 

1 . To have place in the domain of reality, have 
objective being. 

1605 Shaks. Lean. i. 114 The orbs From whom ue do 
exist, a 17x6 South Serm. (1737) 1 , ii. 45 To conceive the 
world .. to have existed from eternity. 1793 Blacks. 1 on k 
Comm. (ed. 12) 593 Corporations which exist by force of the 
common law. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 41 The Roman 
historians arc the best that ever existed. 1846 Mill Logic 
1. lii. f 6 The man called father misht still exist though 
there were no child. 1871 Morlky P *»//<**>«■ (1886; 14 Tne 
conception of justice towards heretics did not exist (in un- 
scientific ages). 

2 . To have being in a specified place or under 
specified conditions. With advb. phrase or as ; for- 
merly with simple complement. Of relations, 
circumstances, etc. : To subsist, be found, occur. 

xfea Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. i, MobI things that 
morally adhere to soules, Wholly exist in drunke opinion. 
<vi70i1Lockk (J.\ That combination docs not always exist 
together in nature. 1786 H. Tookr Turley (i860) 301 A 
quality which . . would make me rather chuse . , to exist a 
mastiff or a mule. 1807 Crabrk Tar. Reg. 1. 609 But 
though no weed exists hU garden round. 1813 H. J. Brooke 
Int rod. Crystallogr. 165 The character of the modifying 

f >lane* . . may . . he considered to exist in all the prisms be- 
onging to this class. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed 5) II. 1. 
v 33 which substances . . usually exist as airs, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glue. 1. xv. io3 A space of a foot existed between tee 
and water. 

8. To have life or animation ; to live. 

1848 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, The Prince of Scotland 
was not to be murdered . .he was only to cease to exist. 

4 . To continue in being, maintain an existence. 
1790 Burns Let. to P. Hill a Mar., Wc are under a 
cursed necessity of studying selfishness, in order that we 
may exist. 1791 Burke Carr. (1844) 111 . 359 Th* 1 govern- 
ment is strong indeed which can exist under contempt. 
1797 Mr*. Radcliffb Italian Prol., How does he contrive 
to exist here ? 


Existability 1 see Existibilitv. 

Existence (egzrstcfns). Also 6 Sc. existena. 
[a. OF. existence, ad. mcd.L. existentia, n. of state 
f. ex (s)istent*m (see Existent), pr. pple. of ex- 
(s)isthv: see Exist and -bncb.J The state of 
being existent. 

fl. Actuality, reality. Obs. 

(Opposed to dp/arencs : the Fr. w ords often so occur in 
the Rowan de la Rose.) 

c 1364 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 366 Allas what harme dothe 
Apparence Whan hit is fals in existence, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
5553 To se Hym that is freend in existence From hym that 
is by apparence. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, A dtceyte 
is couertly yment . . As it were aothe in very existence. 

2 . Being ; the fact or state of existing ; * actual 
possession of being 9 (J.). In existence : as predi- 
cate - * extant*. 


c 1490 Lydg. Pol Ret. £ L. Poems (1866) 45 Thyng coun- 
terfrtyd hath non existence. *43*-i§ tr. Hiyden{ Roll*) I. 
967 Tire colourts of faces, quantites of bodies <) oolite* of 
sawlcs, haue theire existence in man after the diuersite of 
heuyn* tags Asp. Hamilton Cateeh. (1884) 38 God allone 


\s be himself ; of Ms awin natural cxiMcn*. 1665 Glant 11 l 
•Sif/s, Aii. 90 Matter is not necessary lo the Soul's exist- 
ence, 17M Watts Logic lit. ii. I 6 An Argument taken 
from the Nature or Existence of T nina*. 1768 74 ' 1 'ulkkr 
U. Nat. (1852) II. 462 Existence belongs solely to sub- 
stances, and essence solely to qualities. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama S<. 4 A ti 1 . 585 The earth was the most con- 
sequential aggregate of matter in existence. 18x8 J as Mil 1. 
Brit. India III. iv. ix. 908 It created some evil * t of the 
greatest magnitude which previously had no existence. 
1896 Sir B. JSnodir Psythol, Inq 1 . ii. 56 These facts suffi- 
ciently proved the existence of some actual disease. *871 
Ai-adamuk Wheel of Law p. xxxvii, Buddhists . . see more 
reason to lament existence than to be grateful for it. 
b. Continued being ; continuance in lieing. 

1736 Buti kr Anal. 1 i. Wks. 1874 I. 17 We know not at 
all upon what the existence of our living powers depends. 
1811 W lllington in Gurw. Dis/. VIII. 374 People who 
absolutely depend for their existence ui»on the contimtnncc 
of His Royal Highness’ protection. 1874 Gki> kn .Short 
Hist. viii. 493 The tolony a as now firmly established and 
the struggle for mere existence was over. 

o. Continuance of being as a living creature; 
life. (Sometimes in disparaging t»ensc *. 4 a mere 
existence not worthy the name of life'.) 

1634 Sir T. Hlkiokt 7 ><* 7 \ 169 Their famous yEscala- 
pius, seeing no mote money, limited my life to five dayes 
more existence. 1845 Lanuor in l our C. Eng, Lett. 441, 

1 shall remember his (friendship] to the last nour of my 
existence. *•* Dh Morgan r is. Probab. 921 (An an- 
nuity) to be paid at the end of the 3 ear in which the joint 
existent c fail*, i860 B’nkss Bunsen in Hare I.\fe 11 . v. 
2^6 His existence of bodily case and freshness. 1870 Dickens 
Ii. Drood vii, We have had a wretched existence. 

8. A mode or kind of exiting. 
a 1763 Shenstonk Ess (1765) 5a Such appears to me to 
be the true existence of apparition*. 1867 M. Arnold Em. 
pedocUt on Etna 1. ii, Other existences there are, that clash 
with our*. 1878 Drowning La Saisias 98 New existence 
led by men ana women new. 

4 . cotter, a. AU that exists; the aggregate of being. 
17^1 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 143 Existence may be 
considered ns an universal genu*. 1868 Gfo. Eliot Sp. 
Gi/sy 5t All beauteous existence rests, yet wake*, 
b. Something that exists; a being, an entity. 
1605 Timmk (W"//. 1. iii. 10 Things naturall are called 
properly naturall existences or beina*. 1604 Massinger 
Rtnegado v. ii, Pro*pcr, thou Great Existence, my endea- 
vour* 1 a 1754 Fielding True Patriot Wks. 1773 IX. 339, 

1 have heard of a man who believed there wa* no real ex- 
istence in the world hut himself. i8ao Keats Hyperion it. 
^j7 When all the fair existences of heaven Came. 1846 
Mill Logic 1. iii. $ 1 An enumeration of Existences, as the 
ba*i* of Logic, did not escape the attention of the nchoolmen. 
1891 C. R. Francis in Ina tan Mag. Sept. 459 There is no 
limit to the ever-increasing number of dcifieu existences. 

+ Exi'fttenoy. Obs. [ad. mcd.L. existentia : see 

prec. and -kncy.J 

1. The fact or stale of existing ; continuance of 
being ; « Kxibtenck 2. 

*6a6 Sir T. Browne Pseud, F.p. 111. xiii. 137 It.. may be 
doubted whether it be of exigency, or really any such 
stone in the head of a load at all. S. A SMY.PM. 

Serm. to Mar. 25 The cxistcncy of Christ in Believers 
giveth existence to their hope* of glory, 1677 Hale Prim. 
Chug. Man. 1. v. 113 It is impossible that any Being can be 
eternal with, .variety of states or manner of existency. 1683 
Pordagk Myst, Div. 1 Before the Globe of Eternity was in 
existency. 1708 H. Dodwell Nat. Mortal. Human Souls 
5 Existency depending on the arbitrary Divine Pleasure, 
b. A state or mode of being. 

1710 TatUr No. 346 1* 1 We stand in the middle of exig- 
encies \i,e. between angels and brutes]. 

2 . Something which exists ; a being, an entity ; 

^ Existence 4. 

x 6»8 T. Sflnclr Lognk 303 A whole, sayth lie, i* twofold, 
viz. Vniversall ; or a total! existency. 1631 LtleiUna 1. 5 
See wbat difference there is betwixt apparencies and exist- 
encies. 1691 En Tavior tr. Behmens Theos. Philos. 338 
Where lye innumerable multiplicity of Exigencies or 
Beings. 1804 Westm. Rest. J, 480 By the greater intensity 
of sensations, .we judge of real existences, 
b. A concrete form ; a substance. 

1651 W. O. tr. Comets Inst. 315 And bodies Politick 
have not visible Existences whereby they may be taken. 

Existent (cgii-stgnt), a. and sb. [ad. L. ex- 
(s)istettl-em, pr. pple. of cx(s)istlre : see Exist.] 
A. adj. 

1 . That exists, existing; having being or existence. 
Often emphasized by actually, really, truly , etc. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauie. Pref., One common sence ex- 
istent in them all. 1594 Mirr. Polity (i5o9> Q Dj. Some bad 
Socletie aimeth at an apparent but not exintent good. 1696 
tr. Hobbes' Stem. Philos. (1839) 18 Whether that thing be 
truly existent, or be only feigned. 1734 JJackson Existence 
of God 46 There is but one necessarily existent Being. 1793 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ty Writ. (183a) II. 303 Forty 
five thousand men were about the existent force. 18x8 
Byron Ch. Har. iv. lxxxvii, And thou, dread statue ! yet 
existent in The austerest form of naked majesty, i860 
Bright Sp. Ch. Rates 37 Apr., A power which is found to 
be greatly less existent in a congregation of the Established 
Church. 1868 Roger* Pol Econ. in. (ed. 3) 37 The quantity 
[of gold] exUtent and in circulation. 

absol. *603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1352 Usurping 
the name or the (rue Jehovah or al waits Existent, too 
H. More Antid. Ath. 1. viii. fma) 146 He declare* why 
the Existent should exist. 1873 Encycl. Brit. II. 533/2 Pure 
unconditioned actuality, the ever existent, or God* 

2 . Now existing ; pre«ent-day. 

1991 Burke Th. Fr. AjfairsVlV*. VII. 7a To govern the 
existent body with as sovereign a sway as I Key had done 
the last. >874 RusKHt Fort Clav. IV. xiiti. 153 u gives you 
types of existent Frenchmen . .of a very different clasi. 
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B. sb. An existent person or thing. 

1644 Bp. Maxwkll Prerog \ Chr. King* li. 31 Frequently 
expressions In the abstract expresae ex is tents In the con- 
crete. tdSS H* More A/p. Antid. (166a) 146 If there be 
any necessary Existent, it is nlain that it is Matter. 17M 
Wollaston A 'eLg. Nat, v. 69 For He is a necessary existent. 
a 1878 Lewes Study Psychol, (1870) 51 These same pheno- 
mena viewed . . no longer as modes or existences, but as 
subjects or existent*. 

Hence Bx latently adv 

1694 H. Burthoog* Reason 67 Sentiments (as such) are, 
in their own formalities, but apparently only, not existently, 
without the faculties that so conceive them. 

Existential (egzistenf&l), a. [ad. late L. ex- 
istentidl-is, f. ex istenlia Existence.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to existence. 

1693 tr. Bartends Ex ere it. i. Rem. 481 Enjoying the good 
of existence ..and.. the being deprived of that existential 
good. 1809-10 Coleridge Frierid (1818) III. 96 note. The 
essential cause of fiendish guilt, when it makes itself exis- 
tential and peripheric. '* 7 * & Hodgson Philos . Rejf. II. 
in. vii. § 1. 1 a There is a certain parallelism between the 
logical and existential analyses. 

2 . Logic . Of a proposition, etc. : Expressing the 
fact of existence ; predicating existence. 

1837 8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xiii. (*866) II. 329 Exist- 
ential propositions, that is, those in which mere existence is 
predicated. 1848 — Diss . in Reids Whs. 81 1 The character 
of the existential Judgments they involve. 1888 J. Venn in 
Mind July 415 Convention doao not allow us to say * It 
executes *. . But we can just as conveniently adopt the exist- 
ential form, * There was an execution \ 

Hence Bstetratltlljr adv,, by virtue of existence. 

a 1834 Coleridge (Webster 1864' Whether Cod was exist- 
entially as well as essentially Intelligent. 

Exister (cgzistai). rare, [f. Exist + -er 1.] 
One who or that which exists. 

1887 Atlantic Mag, Apr, 573/1 Given a somewhat hum- 
drum and monotonous existence ; the exister finding ‘ Den- 
mark a prison \ 

Existibility (egzi stlbiliti). Also -ability, 
[f. next : see -jty.J The quality of being existible ; 
capability of existing. 

1888 Nature 1 Mar. 417/a The inquiry into the existability 
of perfect numbers. 

Existible (cgzistlb’l), a, rare, [f. Exist 4 - 
-IBLE .1 That can exist ; capable of existing. 

S70t Grew Cosm. Sacra in. iv. 119 It is evident. That all 
Corporeal and Sensible Perfections, are in some Analogous 
way, Existible, in the Human Mind. >710-6 in Bailey 
(folio). 1775 in Asm ; hence in some mod. Diets. 

t Exrstim&te, V. Obs. [f. L. existimdt - ppl. 
stern of exist i mare, f. ex- (see Ex- pref\) + sestim - 
are : see Esteem v.] «« Esteem v. 5. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr Existimate, to suppose, to 
judge, to think or deem. 17*1-1800 in Bailey. 

t Ezilltima'tion. Obs. [ad. L. existi. matiim. 
em t f, existimdre : see prcc.] — Estimation. 

1 . Valuation in respect of excellence or merit ; 
appreciation ; worth in the opinion of others, re- 
pute, credit ; = Estimation 2 a, b. 

1538 Starkey England 11. i. 151 Such honowre and ex- 
ystymatyon as ys gyven to maryed men. 1551 Robinson 
tr. Mores Utop. 11. (Arb.) 8a One rather willing the harme 
. .of the wealc pubhke then any. .diminution of his owne 
existimation. 1670 M oral State Eng. Pref. , He who stri veth 
to wound his Brothers Existimation, at the same time 
Mabbeth his own. 171a Sterlk Sped. No. 456 P 6 Mens 
Existimation [ed. Morley Estimation] follows us according 
to the Company we keep. 

2 . Opinion based on reasoning ; judgement. 

1855-60 Stanley Hist, Philos, vm. (1701) ,334/1 Faith is 

proper to a wise man, for it is a firm existimation. 1658 
Phillips, Exist if not ion, a thinking or judging. 1711-1800 
in Bailey. 

Existing (egzrstig), ppl. a. [f. Exist + -ing^,] 
That exists or has existence; that exists at any 
implied or specified time. 

1760 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 I. 304 They are not at pre- 
sent existing in this kingdom. 1801 Southey Thalaba ix. 
xiv, In Nature are two hostile Gods, Makers and Masters of 
existing things. 18*7 Jarman Powdfs Devises II. 343 All 
the expressions applied to females, shewing that he meant 
existing daughters, not future issue. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 98 He bound himself not to.. dissolve the existing 
Parliament without its own consent. 1871 M ok ley Voltaire 
(1886) 5 His sympathy with existing sources of comfort 
Hence + Existingly adv., actually, as a matter 
of fact, in reality. 

>6oi Deacon & Walker Spirits 4 Divels 147 They were 
not existingly, but appearingly, turned into serpents. 

Exit (e-ksit). T Two formations: (1) a. L. exit, 
3rd pers. sing. ind. of L. ex ire to go out, L ex - out 
+ ire to go ; (a) ad. L. exitus (1#- stem) going out, 
departure, n. of action f. exire. 

In the subst use the two formations often do not admit of 
being distinguished : senses B, 1-3 appear to belong chiefly 
to the first, while B. 4 (at least chiefly) and B. 5 belong to 
the second.] 

A. Used as a Latin word in stage directions; 
formerly Exbat was also used. Also t rafts/. 

> 4 *$ P%by Myst. 11. 344 Et exiat Dous. Ibid. iv. 1433 
I unc exit Johannes ; et aicit Petrus.] 1138 Balk Tore 
Igvives 743 Awayc now wyll I round#. Exit, 1503 Shako. 
Sich./ 1 . 1. iU. 348 Six yeares we banish him, ana ne shall 

S '- 4 165a Bromc Lovesick Court in, i, And kill'd 

e 1 atient Was but sick before. Exit, *747 Smollett 
Regtads i\^vi, I hope to see thee bloom With vernal fresh- 
ness, and again unfold Thy beauties to the sun ! [Exit 


Dunbar. >817 Coleridge Biog. Lit, II. 381 So exit Clo- 
tilda, and enter Bertram. iSao Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. iv, 
Come, a bon-mot, oraCalembourg, or exit Mr. Vivian Grey, 

B. sbu 

1 . The departore of a player from the stage. 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L, v. H. 598 Keepe some state in thy 

exit, and vanish. >600 — A. Y . L, 11. vii. tst They haue 
their Exits and their Entrances. 1648 C. walker Reiat, 

<t Obstrv. 18 My Exit shall be accompanied with an ap- 
plause. 1711 Steels Sped, No. 51 p 6 When the Actors 
made their Exit. 180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 

I. xx. 193 The eyes of all . . were upon her, as she made 
her exit. 

b. transf and fig. 

a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc, vi. 931 This sleep was upon the 
exit of his vision. 1685 Crucian's Courtiers Orac . 58 The 
difficult matter is to have the same applause at ones exit. 
1843 Carlyle Past *t Pr. (1858) 334 T ne last exit of us all 
is m a Fire-Chariot of Pam. 1874 Morley Compromise 
(1886) 126 Progress would mean something more than mere 
entrances and exits on the theatre of office. 

C. esp. Departure from the scene of life ,* death. 

i66t Fkltham Lusoria xxiii. On SirR. Cotton, He scorn'd 

an Exit by the common means. 1684-5 in Ellis Orig. Lett, 

1. 389 HI. 338 He made as very glorious Christian exit.. os 
ere was known. 1768 -74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (185a) II. 448 
Such of our malefactors as make a penitent exit. 1794 
Scott in Lockhart Life I. vii. 333, I stayed. . in town to 
witness the exit of the cidevant Jacobin, Mr. Watt. 

2 . A going out or forth, a departure from any 
place or situation ; an emergence ; also, liberty or 
opportunity to go out, passage out of any place. 

1459 T. Peckk Pamassi Pncrp. 4 Sowre is the Exit. .Of 
the salacious Cyprian Emperess. .6fa Glanvill Seeps. Set. | 
vi. 36 They might finde an easie..exit almost everywhere, 
1713 Dkmham Phys. Theol. vii. iv. 300 There should be one 
part provided for the Formation of tnc Body before it's Exit 
into the World. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. be Art II. 320 
The cover should contain two holes, one for the exit of the 
steam, etc. 18*9 LvnoN Dn>sreux iv. 1, No one had per- 
ceivcd their entrance or exit. 1849 James Woodman xxxv. 
The man had just given admission or exit to some one. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viii. § 393 There is some- 
times, if not always, another exit of warm water from the 
Indian Ocean. 1884 Bower & Scott Dc Barfs Phaner. 

4* Ferns 371 A leaf-trace consisting of a single bundle, 
which docs not divide into three bundles till its exit at the 
node into the leaf. 

/*&' >79* Paine Rts. Man (ed. 4) 7a This species of 

imaginary consequence . . hastens to its exit. 186s M krivalk 
Rom, Emp. 1 1865) VI . 1. 175 Life, she urged ? is over ; nought j 
remains to look tor but a decent exit from it. 1875 Jowktt 1 
Plato (cd. 3) IV. 76 Forgetfulness is the exit of memory, 
ta The last portion or end of anything. Obs. j 
16*7-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xlviii. 76 The exit of the Verse 
will tell him. >664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 125 Towards the | 
exit of January, or early in February. 

4 . A channel of egress ; an outlet. ! 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 111. 1 . § 4 The rest lof 
the rain], .cannot make it* Way to Wells, the perpendicular 
Fissures, or the like Exits. 1786 Gilpin Observ. Mts. 4 
Lakes I. 165 At the conclusion of this, .amphitheatre .. \\c 
found an exit. 188s Jowrtt Thucyd. I. 66 An enclosure 
.. which was surrounded by a great ditch and had no 
exit. 

5 . L. exitus terras . 

[*>97 Skene De Verb. Sign, s.v., Exitus Terrec, the rentes, 
fruites, and profites of the land.] 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 
Prices I. xxviii. 674 The exits of the manor are little more 
than a fourth of the amount recorded in 133s. 

0 . at t rib. 

>®5*“9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 464/1 Tbcir usual exit-pif>o 
is no longer open. >859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 7 With this 
exit speech . , Wiry Ben shouldered his basket and left the 
workshop. 

Exit (e ksit), v. [f. prec. sb.] intr . To make 
one’s exit, depart, disappear; fig. to decease, die. 

1607 Barley- Breaks (1877) 10 Much like vnto a Player on 
a stage. .As one distract doth exit in a rage, a 165a Bromk 
Lovesick Court 11. i, My souls better part exited, left The 
other languishing. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond. 1. 201 
[She would become] duchess of Delaware, if old Pomposo 
would exit. 1844 w. H. Maxwell Fort. C/falloran vii, 
She exited from tnc chamber. 1890 Temple Bar Aug. # 579» 

I desire to exit with the fiddlers playing, the foot-lights 
ablaze, the house looking on. 

Exitaeion, -ation, obs. ff. Excitation. 

Bxitftt, var. form of Excitatb v ., Obs . 

Exita, obs. form of Excitb. 
tExitelite. Min, Obs. ff. Gr. 
evanescent (f. f. out + l/voi to go) + -itb.] 

A synonym of Valkntinitb. 

184s Chapman Min. 39 Ex it elite , Oxide of Antimony. 
>868 Dana Min. 184. 

t Ezi-tiable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. exit Mi Its 
destructive, f. exitium a going out, destruction, f. 
exire : see Exit.] Destructive, ruinous. 

1607 Topsrll Fourf. Beasts ( 1673) 189 Their [goats'] teeth 
are exitiable to all tender plants. >730-6 in Bailey (folio), 
Exitial (cgzi-Jkl), a. Obs. ox arch. [ad. L. exi- 
tial-is destructive, f. exitium j see prec.] Hurtful ; 
destructive to life, deadly, fatal. 

ci 534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 133 These 
menn . . had ynoughe to doe to. . defer the exitiall fall of their 
contrie. Ibid. I. 177 The charge of regalitie. .had benne 
hurtfull and exitiall to so manie his predecessors* >607 Top* 
sell Serpents (1653) 749 The biting of it U very exitial and 
deadly* 1633 T. Adams Exp . 1 Peter ii. 1 They [heresies] 

. .are exitialand pestilent to the kingdoms, .where they are 
admitted* 1699 Evelyn Acetarim T1780) 177 [Mushrooms 
are] malignant, exitial, mortal and deleterious. *7i*-*8oo In 
Bulky. 1664 m Syd, Soc . Lex, 


S id. L. exition-em, 
.] Th 


Exition (eksi-Jdn). ? Obs. 
n. of action 1. exire : see Exit jp.] The action of 
going out or forth ; departure, exit ; also, place 
or point of exit. 

sfrrp Conclave wherein Clement VIII . was Elected Poke 
17 That, .his exition might not be prevalent with any othffl 
the door was presently shut 1676 Worudge Cyder (1691) 
143 Which so condenseth its spims, that they seek not any 
exition. s8>6 Keatimge Trot II. 65 The building, .has 
but one gate or outlet, where the search upon exilian is as 
close as in the diamond-mines. 


t Eadtio-M, a. Obs .- 0 •» next. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 Ash [mispr. ] Exitose. 
t Exi*ti0US, a. Obs. [ad. L. ex itids-us destruc- 
tive, f. exitium : see ExitiablbJ = Exitial. 

1563 Homilies n. Idolatry 111. (1850) 343 Setting up of 
images in churches, .proved not only harmful^ but exitious 
and pestilent. 1651 Biggs New Disp. 7341 Exitious humours 
are forced out of the body. *657 Tomlinson Renou' sDisp* 
378 In Persia they found this tree [Peach] to be exitious. 
1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 74. 3/1 Blind to EventM; however 
they might prove, Or Proaitorious or Exitious. >730-6 In 
Bailey (folio). >775 in Ash. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
t E'xitrare. Obs, In 5 ezltour. [ad. tnedX. 
ex it ft r -a, f. exire : see Exit sb. Cf. OF. exiture .] 

1 . Passage out or forth. 

1578 Banistkr Hist. Manx, 13 Children, hauing in the 
vtmost part of the chinne a lineall ascense. .for the exiture 
ofLigamentes. 1615 Crooks Body of Man 154 The Sphincter 
. .a round muscle, .compassing about the end of tne right 
gut to hinder the exiture of the excrements. 

2 . A running abscess. [So in OF.] 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 52 (MS. A) His cure schal be 
seid in he chapitle of apostvmes & of exitours [MS. B 
exiture*]. 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg, 11. xxi. 33 An 
exiture is every# kynde of an nposteme. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 733 It cures green wounds . . and exitures. 
r 181 1 Hooper Med. Diet, Exitura, a running abscess. >860 
M a ynk Exp. Lex . , Exitura. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex. , Exitura.] 
Hence tSsitu ritl a., of or pertaining to an 
* exiture ’ or abscess. 

*75® J- S. Lc Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 313 Accidents, 
that accompany exitural Tumours. Ibid. 33s A small exi- 
tural Tumour appeared in the Ham. 

Exitus (trkbitfls). [L. exit-us ( u stem) a going 
out or forth, f. exire : see Exit sb .] 

+ 1 . A going out or forth; a departure, exodus 
(see also quot. 1 706). Obs. 

1664 H. More Exp. 7 Epist. 5 The Exitus of the Ephexlne 
Church. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 178 The 
Period between the Flood and ttfe Exitus of the People out 
of Egypt was about 800 Years. 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey X 
Exitus. .a going forth, the end ot a Business, Death. 

2 . Path. (See quots. 1811 and 1884.) 
x8n Hooper Med. Diet., Exitus, a prolapsus, or falling 
down of the womb or anus. *884 Syd. Soc . Lex.. Exitus . . 
the termination of a disease, especially when well marked, 
t Exlegal. a. Obs. rare. [f. L. exlcg-em law- 
less (f ex-Tix- pref . 1 + leg ^wlaw) r -al.] Lawless. 

160a W. Watson Decacordon 206 But the best, .course to 
be taken . . is by this exlegall legifers Iawes set downe. 
Ibid. 300 The exlegall legifer Fa. Parson*. 

II Ex-libri* (eks bi-bris). Used also as pi. 
[f. L. ex libris, lit. * out of the books*, i.e. * from 
the library* (of the person whose name follows) ; 
mod. Lat. phrase often used in inscriptions indi- 
cating the ownership of books.] 

An inscription, label, or stamp indicating the 
owner of a book ; esp. a label or stamp of this 
kind artistically designed, bearing, e.g. the person’s 
arms or crest, or some emblematic device ; a book- 
plate or the like. 

1880 Warren Bookplates L 1 In England we call such a 
ticket as this, William Downing's book-plate, as abroad it 
would be called his ex-libris. Ibid. xii. 134 In Germany, 
ex-libris have undoubtedly existed for more than three 
centuries and a half. >884 N. 4 Q 31 June 486/x A curious 
ex-libris . .stamped on the paper lining the cover of the book, 
front and back. 

attrib . 1891 (title), The Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. 
Ex-librlBt(tksibi brist). rare- 1 , [f. Ex-LIBB-is 
+ -1st.] One who collects specimens of 'ex- 
libris’. 

1880 Warren Bookplates i. 4 The ex-librist is but a humbler 
class of bibliophile. 

t Exlineal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ex- prefix + L. 
litua Line + -al.] Out of the direct line of descent 
17x6 M. Davies A then, Brit III. 40 Melampus and Chiron 
. . seem to be of an exlineal Race and perchance of a mystical 
Offspring. 

Exo- (ekso; before two unstressed syllables 
elcsp*), prefix (before a vowel sometimes reduced 
to ex-), repr. Gr. ffov, without, in many compounds 
of modern formation, as l-xartarl'tla, I xo- 
artarltis [see Artxbiti8], Path., inflammation 
of the outer coat of an artery. Xxoca rdial 0. 
Phys. [cf. Cardial], pertaining to £he exterior of 
the heart. X xooarp [Gr. xapw- 6 % fruit], (in 
fruits! the outermost layer of the pericarp ; « Epi- 
carp. Xxooho rlon, Anat. [see Chorion], the 
outer layer of the chorion or membrane that en- 
closes the foetus. Bioocrla* a* [Ccbl-oh + -ab], 
pertaining to the outer side of the coelom or body- 
cavity. Xxodexm [Gr. Mppa akin], the outer 
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layer of the blastoderm ; » Ectoderm ; also, the 
external crust of the body of an insect. B xo« 
g&stYitU, Path, [see Gastritis], inflammation 
of the outer coat of the stomach. Bxogenetic a. 
JjGr. ymrusds, f. yivurn Genesis], that arises 
m>m without. Bxogynoxui a. [Gr. ytndf woman 
+ -ous], having the style projecting prominently 
out of the flower. Sxona rtfcex [see Narthrx], 
the outer vestibule of a Greek church (cf. Ebon- 
arthex). Bxonoural a. [see Neural], operat- 
ing outside the nerves ; hence Xxonen ‘rally adv, 
Bxopathic a . [Gr. wd$-os suffering + -ic], (of 
disease) originating outside the body (cf. Auto- 
pathjc). Xzo*plragous a. [Gr. (pay-tfr to eat + 
-ous], (see quot.). Bxo phjagy [as prec. + -y], 
the habit of being exophagous. Bxophjr lions a. 
•TGr. <pdW-ov leaf ► -ous], (see quot.). Bxoplasm 
[Gr. wXfapa something moulded or formed], the 
outermost layer of the cuticular protoplasm of 
some Protozoa (cf. Ectoplasm, Endoplasm, s.v. 
Ecto-, Endo-). Bxo podlte [Gr. iro&- irovt foot 
+ -ite], 4 the outermost of the two processes ap- 
pended to the basal process of the hinder limbs of 
some of the Crustacea 1 {Syd. Sot. Lex.); hence 
Bxopodl’tlo a. Bxoptlls a. Bot. [Gr. wrikov 
feather], having a naked plumule. Bxo(r)rhi-mal 
a. Bot . [Gr. a root + -al], (of plants) having 
the radicle naked, i.e. not enclosed in a sheath; 
also Bxorrhi sous a. Bxosooplo a . [Gr. -a now -os 
watching], viewing from the outside ; having re- 
gard to external appearances or relations ; hence 
Bxosooploally adv. Bxoskrlstal a. A not., of 
or pertaining to the Bxoskeleton, the external in- 
tegument, whether bony or calcified, as in some 
animals, or leathery as in others ; also fig. I xo- 
spsnn, Bot . [Gr. avipfsa seed]. Bxospors, Bot. 
[see Spore], the outer coat of a spore or oosphere 
in fungi or lichens; hence Bxosponrta., pertaining 
to an exospore; Bxosporous a,, a term applied 
to fungi wnose spores are on the outer surface of 
the sporangium. S’xostoms, Bot . [Gr. ardfia 
mouth], the aperture in the outer integument of 
the ovule. Bxothsc*, Zoo!. [Gr. tyrt) case], the 
hard exterior wall ofrthe gonosome of the Hy- 
drozoa; hence Bxothsoal a pertaining to the 
exotheca, Bxoths'olnm, Bot . [mod.Lat., f. Gr. 
Orjtc-rf case], ‘the cnticular or onter layer of the 
anther ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Flint Print. Med. (1880) 315 The sign is called. . 
sometimes, in contradistinction from the murmur produced 
by blood-currents within the heart, an 'exocardial murmur. 
1845 Gray Bot. Texi-bk. 1. x. 25a # Exocarp. 1870 Hookkr 
Stud. Flora 326 Euphorbia, .valves with a coriaceous exo- 
carp. 185? Bullock Cazeaux* Midwif. 195 The external . . 
also called the *exochorion. is wholly destitute of vessels. 
1879 tr. Haeckels Rvol. Man I. ix. 27 1 The Vxocoelar, 
that is, the outer, or parietal coelom —epithelium. Ibid. I. 
viii. 107 The protoplasm of the # exoderm cells. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Exoderm. 1850 Neals Hist. East. Ch . I. 245 
The esonarthex opens on to the church by nine doors, to the 
*exonarthex by five. 1851 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 
73 To denote mental phenomena of the kind I am supposing, 

1 propose the term *exoncural <«£« vtvpoG. 1881 W. F. 
Barrett in Nature XXIV. aia There seemed to be a verit- 
able exoneura! action of the mind. 1881 J. Simon ibid. 392 
We see the various causes of death as utySer two great heads, 
respectively autopathic and *exopathfe- 1883 Pall Mali. G. 
30 Nov. 5/1 The Indians are ^exophagous*, that is, do not 
eat members of their own tribe. <839 Lindley Introd. Bot. 
t. il 35a *Kxophyllou* ; because the young leaves of. .dico- 
tyledons are always naked. 1888 Athenaeum 4 Feb. 151/1 
The granulated structure of its *exoplasm . .was described. 
1870 Kolleston Auim. Life 9a The anterior extremities of 
the palpiform *exopodites. 1877 Huxley Aunt. Inv. Auim. 
vi. a8x The exopodite, metamorphosed into another such 
bowl shuts down over the endopodite. s8vo Bentley Bot. 
1 20 Such a mode of root-development has been called *exo- 
rhixal. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Exorrhl*ous, z8v6 Bentham 
Chrestom. Wks. 1843 VIII. 94 Division of Politics and 
Government into Esoscopic.. and "Exoscopic, Le. external- 
concems-regardtng, viz. International Government and Poli- 
tics. s8<3 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXL 1 II. 1. 409 The 
method becoming as it may be said endoscopic instead of 
being exoscopic as in the first section. Ibid., The subject is 
treated - .*exoscopically in the first and last sections. 1870 
Rolleston vf nim. L\fe Introd. 57 "Exoskeletal ossifications. 
1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. A nim. i. 55 From tho epidermis, 
alf cuticular and cellular exoskeletal parts.. are developed. 
1847 Todd Cycl Anal. III. 84^3 *Exoskeleton. 1864H. 
Spencer lllustr. Univ. Progr. 409 In the highest Annutosa, 
the exo-skeleton and the muscular system, never lose all traces 
of their segmentation. 187s Nicholson PaUeont. 187 The 
Mollusc* . . commonly possessing an exoskeleton or shell. 
1888 J. Jacobs Bid fill HI, These are the facts that form 
tht exosfcelcton of his life. elap Todo Cycl. Anat. V. *46/3 
The "exosporal membrane dehisces in three valves. Ibid. 
V, 246/1 The sporangium . .burn by the swelling of the •exo- 
spore. 188a Vines Sochi Bot. 323 The exospore Is usually 
smooth and often variously coloured. 1884 Syd. Soc . Lex . 
•Exosporous. 1849 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 1. lx. The 
orifice of the primine is called the "Exostome, that of the 
secundine of the inner Endostome: literally the outer and 
the inner orifice. 1870 Hookr* Stud. Flora 81 The arillus 
being produced from the exostome. <879 Nicholson in 
Encycl . Brit. VI. 374 They (the costa of tne coral) . . may 
be united by transverse plates (* *exothecal dissepiments r ) 


which run horizontally across the intercostal spaces. 187* 
Bentley Bot. *39 An outer which . . is called the *exothccium. 

Sxocoipital (cksipksi pital\ a. ami sb. [f. 
Gr, i(v (ace Exo-) + L, occifit-, occiput the back 
of the head 4- -al.] 

A. adj. That is outside the occipital bone. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 308/1 The groove between the 
occipital condyle and the exocctpitai process. 1869 Proc. 
Amor, Phil. Soc. XI. 577 Tho great extent of the exocci- 
pitttl element. 

B. sb. pi. Those parts of the occipital bone 
which form the sides of the foramen magnum and 
support the condyles. Cf. Condyle a. 

1854 Owkn in (Sire. Sc. (c, 1865) II. 59/1 The exoccipital* 

. .are very irregular aubtriangular bones. i8m — She/. \ 
Teeth 36 The two condyles being developed Trom the two 
exoccipitals. s88x Mivamt Cat fit Each ex-occipital sup- 
ports one of the condyles before noticed. | 

Shcootohedron : see Hkxoctahedron. I 

SxOOtLlation (ek*,fki«lJi‘J;>n). [as if ad. L. j 
*exoculdtibn-em , n. of action f. exoat Id re to mu | 
out the eyes, f. ex- out + oculus eye.] The action | 
of putting out the eyes, e. g. in execution of a judi- j 
cial sentence ; blinding. j 

1630 R . Johnson *s Kingd. Com taw. 13 From these Nz\- I 
tions. have tortures, .taken tneir originals: as exoculations j 
..and impalements on stake#. 1814 Southey Roderick n. 
note. The history of Europe during the dark ages abound# j 
with examples of exoculation. > 1 

Ezode (eksond), s/>. ] Also 9 exod. [angli- ! 
circd form of Exodus. Cf Fr. exode.] 

1 1 . The Book of Exodus ; « Exodus j. Ohs. j 
a zssg After, R. 106, 1 kisse wildernesse wende ure Ix)uertles | 
folc, a*c Exode teileo, • 

2 . « Exodus 2 a. Somewhat rare. 

a 17*1 Boungbroke Minutes Ess. Wks. J754 V. 141 They 
[the Israelites] could bring, at the time of the Exode, six 
hundred thousand fighting men into the field. 1 8*6 G. 
Higgins Horcr Sabbat. (1833) 41 The Sabbath was first, in- 
stituted, on their exod fromfcgyrt. 1853 G. S. Famcr Down/, 
etf Turkey 47 The circumstances of the exode. 

3 . Iratisf. « Exodus 2 c. 

188a T. M. Post in Chicago Advance 22 June, The Exode 
(of colored people from the South about 1880]. 

Exode (e'ksJnd), sb.« [a. Fr. exode, ad. late L. 
exodium : see F.xodtum.] a. in the C Jr. drama 
Exodium i ; hence gen. the ending, catastrophe 
of a play; b. in the Roman drama *» Exodium 2. 

a 1684 Earl Roscom. IVks. (1753) 176 The Romans had . . 
three plays acted, one after another, on the same subject i the 
first a real Tragedy ; the second the Attellane ; the third a 
Satyr or Exode, a kind of Farce of one act. *759 W, Mason 
Caractacns Argt. in Poems (iBos>, The Exode, or Catas- 
trophe, is prepared by the coming of Arviragus the King’s 
son. 1833 Biacktv. Mag XXX lV. 771 Hindu writers are 
in general successful in maintaining the character of their 
exode. 

Exoderm : see Exo- prefi 
t Exo diary. Ohs. [ad. L. exodt'Jri-us, f. ex- 
odium : sec Kxodium.] A player in the exodium. 

1793 J. Williams Calm Exam. 100 Britons will admit of 
no Exodiary, like the Romans, to divert them with unap- 
propriate merriment, when the business of the Tragedy has 
ceased. 

Exodic (eksp’dik), a. [f. Gr. f£o&-o» way out, 
i#3iie, Exodus + -ic.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an exodus. 

In some mod. Diets. 

2 . Phys. ‘Proceeding out of or from the spinal 
marrow* {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1830 (see Esodic). 

Exodist (e-ks<*dist), rare . [f, Exode sb. 4- -tnt.1 

1 . One who makes an exodus. In quot. applied 
to the Israelites. 

1883 R. F. Burton in Academy 5 May 31 1/3 The Exodists 
would naturally travel by the present HAj highway from 
Sue* to El-’Akabah. 

2 . One who departs or goes out from one place 
to settle in another ; an emigrant. 

1849 Lowell Biglnu P. Wks. (1879) 179 Want was the 
prime foe these hardy exodists had to fortress themselves 
against. 

|| ExO'dium. Also 6 pi. exodU. [a. L. exo- 
dium, ad. Gr. i(6Ziov, f. i(68iot of or belonging to 
an exit, f. fyoZot 1 see Exodus,] 

1 , Grk. Drama. The concluding part of a play ; 
the catastrophe. 1841 in Brandr. In mod. Diets, 

2 . Rom. Drama. A comic interlude originally 
attached to the Atcllance, but afterwards given as 
a separate performance after tragedies. 

1600 Holland Lhy 351 Merrie scones and jestes. .which 
thereupon were afterwards called Exodia, and were inserted 
commonly in the Atellane Comedies. Z73* Cff amrf.rs Cycl. 

9. v., Among the Romans, the exodium, .was pretty nearly 
what farces are with us. 

ExodlUl (e-ksddfls). [a. L. exodus, a. Gr. *{oZos 
going out, f. if out 4* 6Z6t way.] 

1 . The title of the book of the Old Testament 
which relates the departure of the Israelites out of 


(In 14-1 6th c. sometimes * Book of Exodi \ retaining the 
Lat. genitive.) 

e sooo ASlfric On O. T. (Sweet) 63jSeo offer hoc U Exodus 
Rebate n. zs88 Wyclir Ex. Pro!., This book of Exodi, that 
U to seie, of going out, makith mencioun, that, etc. 1549 
Cover dale ErastH.Par.Rom. lx. is That, whiche in the boke 
of Exodi is by God spoken, 1 wyl shew-e mercy, to whom 


soeuer I shewe mercy. 1379 Fvlkk Jlakiux Patl . 8 In 
Exodus and Lcuiticu* . . are many ihinges. .very ea*ic and 
plaine. z6tx Birlk {hea 4 ling\ Tho Second Hooke of Mohtk, 
called F.xodus. [So z88f — (Revised!,) 

2 . A going out or forth. 

a. spec. The departure of the Israelites from 

^1^46 J. Gregory Pott hum a (1649) 107 The Men of Hamel 
date all their publick Matters especially, from this Exodus, 
or going forth of ihe Children. 1740 Warmjkton DHk Legal 
tv. 1 6(17551 IV. 85 The two generations, between the exodus 
from Rffypt and the entrance into Canaan. i88a Farrar 
Early C hr. 1 . 460 note, Pharaoh consented to the Exodus, 
hut it was only in wrath and fear. 

b. gen. (more or less consciously fra ns/, from 
2 a), lit. and fig. 

16*3-6 Cocklram, F.xodus, a going out. zyaz-iSoo in 
Bailkv. 1830 G alt Laurto T. lit. t. (1849) 8t Our F.xodus 
from New York, commenced under the happiest auspices. 
1847 l .ytton faicnetin 1 1853! aa8 To trace that son’s exodus 
from the paternal mansion. 1838 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
vi. | 306 The air . . at its exodus, is dry. x86a R. Vaughan 
Nonconfortnity 383 The exodus from the established church 
which dates from the 17th August, 166a. 1881 Maiiakfv 

Old Gtk. Educ . xi. 140 A formal exodus of philosophic 
•Undents, who only returned with Theophrastus. 

O. esp. The departure or going out, usually of 
a body of persons from a country for the purpose 
of settling elsewhere. Also fig. Cf. Emiu nation 2. 

1831 Cari vi k Sort. Res. (185IU 49 This Genesis of hii ran 
properly be nothing but An Exodus (or transit out of Invisi. 
hility into Visibility). 1836 Kmfknon bng. traits, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 75 The poor-rate was. forcing an exodun 
of farmers and mechanic*. z86a T. C. Ora 1 tan Beaten 
Paths I. 13a The rushing exodus, as it was the fashion to 
call this continuous transatlantic movement. . 1870 Froudk 
( .rsar xiv. 20a A complete exodus of the entire tribe. 

Exocto (e’ksdkli). rate. [ad. Gr. l(oZla going 
out, f. il out 4 * 6 Z 6 t way.] 

1 . The Book of Exodus ; ■* Exodus 1 . 

* # 3 * in Wkbstkr; 1847 in Craig. 

2 . « Exodus 2 a. 

1677 Halk Prim. Orig. Man. it. iii. 146 Ever since the 
time of the Jewish Exody. 183a in Webster. 

3 . « Exodus 2 b. 

177$ Ash, Rxrody, a departure, a journey from any place. 
183a in WFBsn-R. 188a G. Macdonald Castle Warlock I. 
xx. 332 The plomp of the cork’s exody, and tho gurgle of 
the wine, .speedily consoled him. 

II Ex omeio, ex-offloio, advb. phrase. [L. ex 
out of, according to ♦ officio, abl. ot officium duty, 
office.] In discharge of one’s duty, in virtue of 
one’s office ; hence, as quasi-tf#. « Official. 

*833 More Apol. xl. Wks. 907/2 The conucnting of here- 
tikes ex officio. 1607 Cowf.l luterpr. s. v. OJfice, A thing 
found by Inquisition made ex officio. 1610 B»*. Hall Apol. 
Brmvntsis | 40 No Enquiry Ex officio may be thus made. 
* 7 ia Pridfaux Pt'prct. Ch.-warden t (ed. 4) 94 Ho may call 
them ex Officio to Account i8x» Examiner 9^ Aug. 529/1 
He does not strike at the Ex-officio Information itselt *886 
Ox/. Univ . Calendar 18 The Proctors are ex-officio members 
of each of the under mentioned Committees. 

Hence Sx-oBI oIaI a., proceeding from office or 
authority. 

*®47 in Craig ; hence in some mod. Diets. 
Exog&xnouft (eksp’g6mds), a. [f. Gr. $£<*/ (see 
Exo-) 4- yip-os marriage + -ouh.] Characterized 
by, of the nature of, or pertaining to, exogamy. 

1865 M r Lt£NNAN Prim. Marriage iit 56 Variou* circum- 
stance* common to exogamou* tribes. 1883 A. Lang in 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 411 The rxogamous prohibition in 
Rome was as complete as among the Hindoos. 

Exogamy (cks^gami). [f. as prec. : cf. En- 
dogamy.] The custom by which a man is bound 
to take a wife outside his own clan or group. 
Hcncc Bxogwmio a. [see -icj, pertaining to 
exogamy. 

1803 M r LRNNAN Prim. Marriage iii. 48 The words ’endo- 
gamy* and * exogamy * arc new. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Cwili*. 
ni. (1875) 132 A strict system of exogamy prevails. 1873 
Conte mb. Rev. XXII. 423 The transition which sometimes 
takes place from the exogamic to the endocamic system. 
1885 Tylob in Academy 1 Aug. 67 /a A social development 
late in comparison with the really early stages— female 
descent and exogamic totemism. 

Exogastritis : see Exo- pref. 

Exogen (c ksod^n). Bot. [in Fr. exoglne (De 
Candolle i8i3\ mod.L. exbgena , -us (imitating L. 
ittdigem, -us) adj., growing on the outside, used 
in fcm. as sb., f. Gr. (sec Exo.) + ytvifs bom, 
produced.] A plant whose stem grows by de- 
posit on its outside ; opposed to Kndogkn. 

The class of Exogens is identical with that of the Dicoty- 
ledonx, one of the two main divisions of phanerogamous 
plants. (But see quot. 1889, and cf. Balfour in Encycl. 
Brit. IV, 99). 

ftSjo Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 1 Exogen* have a distinct 
deposition of pith, wood, and bark.) *838 Penny Cycl. X. 
128/1 Exogens have an embryo so robust as to he able to 
spring at once into existence. 1873 Dawson Earth if Man 
vi. 121 Those higher plants which start in life with two seed- 
leaves, and have stems with distinct bark, wood, and pith — 
the Exogens. 1889 Chambers' Cycl., Exogenous Plants , or 
Exogens, a term applied to dicotyledons by Lindley to ex- 
press an erroneous view of the mode of stem-thickening 
from that of monocotyledons, and now wholly disused by 
botanists, 

Exogenetlo : see Exo- pref. • 
Exogenous (eksp dij/hai), a. [f mtjd.L. exb- 
gen-a , - us (see Kxogen'i 4- -ouh.] a. Bof. Growing 
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by additions on the outside ; of the nature of an 
exogen ; pertaining to or characteristic of the 
exogens. b. Path . « Exooenitic. o. Anat, Of 
a portion of bone (see quot. 1854) ; opposed to 
autogenous. 

S. 2830 Liwdlkv Nat. Syst. Bot. In trod. 19 A section of 
the trunk of an Exogenous plant exhibits bark on the out- 
side. 1833 Lykll Princ . Geol. III. 98 There is a consider- 
able analogy between the mode of increase of a volcanic 
cone and that of trees of exogenous growth. 187a H. Mac- 
millan True Vine iii. 76 As examples of exogenous plants 
may be mentioned the oak. .the apple, .and the rose. 
fig. 1874 Mas. Whitncy We Ctrl* ix. 191, I am going to 
try if one little bit of social life cannot be exogenous. 188$ 
Mrs. Lynn Linton Stabbed in Dark iv. 40 [He had] A more 
exogenous nature than had the other ; a nature which lived 
more on, and adopted more from, externals. 

b. >883 Fortn. Rev. 1 Aug. 177 An exogenous contagion 
is one that depends for its potency upon favouring conditions 
outside the body. 

O. 1834 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c. 1863) 1 1 . 48/a Parts that grow 
out from previously ossified ports ore called * exogenous*. 
Hence Xxo’gonoualy adv. 

1879 Spectator 6 Sept tiaj/i Why should it [the Temple] 
not grow exogenously, building not towards the inside, Dut 
the outside! 1890 w illiamson in Nature 17 Apr. 573 The 
former of these plants possessed a highly organized, exo- 
genously developed xylem zone. 

Bxogynous : see Exo- pref. 
t E xolete, a . Obs. [a<l. L. exolet- us, pa. pple. 
of exolcscSre to grow up, grow out of use, 1. ex- 
(see Ex- pref. x ) + cl- to grow; cf. adolescPre.] 

a. That has gone out of use ; disused, obsolete. 

b. That has lost its virtue ; effete, insipid, c. Of 
flowers: Faded. 

a. 1811 Cory at Crudities 178 A Greeke Inscription which 

I could not understand by reason of the antiquity of those 
exolete letters. 16*1 Burton A Mat. Mel. it. iv. t. v, In which 
[apothecaries’ shops] many . . exolete, things out of date are 
to be had. 1631 Ld. Dichv, etc. Lett. cohc. Relig. iv. 135 
Paganism is ridiculous. Judaism exolete. 1631 Urquhakt 
JeuvlWk*. (1834) 211 Plautus exolet phrases have been [ex- 
ploded] from the eloquent orations of Cicero. 1703 tr. Cow- 
ley’s Mist. Plants Pref. (1793) to, I declaimed, .against the 
use of exolete and interpolated repetitions of old fables. 

b. 1637 Tommnson Renou's Dtsp. 283 The vulgar carpo- 
balsame being . . faint, rancid, exolet. 1676 Phil. Trans. 
XI. 708 How exolete Blood fails asunder. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Com pit. x. 358 These Exoticks, .are now and then 
deprived partly of their virtues and exolete. 

0. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Exolete , faded, or withered, as 
flowers. 

t Exolu tion. Obs. Also 7 exoluaion, exso- 
lution. [ad. L. ex{s)olution-em , n. of action f. 
ex solvere : sec next.l 

1 . The action of loosening or setting free; the 
state of being loosened or set free ; esp. the emis- 
sion or escape of * animal spirits ’ formerly assumed 
os the cause of swooning. 

1613 Crooks Body of Mattes There is an exolusion, and so 
a defect of vitall spirits. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey's Chi rurg, 
803 An . .exolution of the spirits like sowning. 163a French 
Yorksk. Spa iv. 46 A canine appetite, & other ill symptomes 
caused by the exolution of the skin. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. $gx Honey.. boyled to the exolution of the aqueous 
humidity. x66a Stubbe Ind. Nectar i. 4 At that time of the 
year, our bodies suffer a greater exolution of Spirit. 

% Used for : Dissolution, end. 

1846 Dr. S. Brown Hist. Sci \ in Lectures (1858) I. 339 
The evening • * twilight of an era is always the time when 
the poets who are to. .sing Ur/mpproaching exolution come 
abroad. 

b. Relaxation (of the bodily powers) ; faintness. 
i6u T. Johnson tr. Parey's Chirurg. xxn. xx. (1678) 504 
By this kind of disease [Plague] there cometh. .exsolution of 
the faculties. 1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. a) m. 
ix. xoi The exolution and languor ensuing that act (of 
spcrmaticall emission]. 1651 Biggs Neut Disp. p 198 The 
exolution of the powers thence depending, would not bear 
those swift motions. 1674-81 in Blount Glossogr . ; whence 
1690-1739 in Coles. 
o. In mystical sense. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot . v. 83 If any have been so 
happy as truely to understand Christian annihilation, extasis, 
exolution. 

2 . *A full and perfect payment’ (Blount Glos* 

SOgr . 1674). Hence 1690-1731 in Coles. 

t Exolve, v . Obs. [ad. L. cx{s)olv?re , f. ex- 
out + solvtfre to loosen .J a. trans. To slacken, 
diminish, b. intr. for reft. To dissolve, e. * To 
pay clear off' (Bailey 1730-6 folio'. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man v. 68 By lightly rcceiuing them, 
do gently exolue the violence of euery motion. 1637 Tom- 
union Renan's Disp. 41 Their virtue cannot so easily exolve 
and perish. 

i! Exomion (eksJa'mijfa). [as if a. Gr. *l(a>fdoy, 
dim. of : see next.] «* next. 

*•7$ Browning Aristoph, Apol. 140 Describe the new 
exomion, sleeveless coat He. .robbed me of. 

II Exomis (ektftt*mis). [Gr. f. l( out* 
2 >pot shoulder.] A vest without sleeves, leaving 
the shoulders bare ; worn by artisans and slaves. 

1830 Leitch tr. M filled s Anc. A ri 400 The exomis, worn by 
anisans, while it supplied at the same time the t>lace of the 
tarnation, .left the right shoulder with the arm free. 

II Exomologesi* (eksi*nyVg?-sit). Also 6 
txh-. [Gt. l(ofxo K 6 yi)<rtt f. i(o/to Xoyisty, {. 1/ in- 
tensive -ubfwXoyiuv to confess : see Homologate.] 
A full confession, a public confession. 


130s tr. Bu Ringer's Decades 575 Exhomologesis is the 
discipline of prostrating and humbling men in habite, in 
liuing, to lie in sacke and ashes. 1633 Jer. Taylor Unum 
Necess. ix. f 4. 613 All pub lick criminals were tied to a pub- 
lick Exomologesis or Repentance in the Church. 1679 Pul- 
ler Modtr. Ch. Eng. (1 843)976 Doctor Cressy maybe thought 
to owe a penance tor his Exomologesis. >868 Q. Rev. Jan. 
59 Auricular confession put in place of the old exomologesis. 

II Exomph&lo* (eksf tnftlfs). Also in moa.L. 
form exomphalus. [Gr. f. out + 

6 fA<pa\os navel.] (See quota.) 

1734-64 Smellis Midwy. I. 433 This compression must 
be continued for some time In order to prevent an Exom- 
phalus, or rupture at the navel. 184a Dunglison Med. Lex. 
(cd. 3) Exomphalus , 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. I. 647 An 
umbilical hernia or exomphalos is a protrusion at the navel. 

ExonphalotUI (ek^ millN), a. [f. prcc. + 
•OU8.] Having a ruptured or protuberant navel. 

1863 R. F. Burton Abeokuta I. 43 The children, .are all 
more or less exomphalous. 

Exon (e’x^n). [app. intended to express the 
pronunciation (fgzaA) of Fr. exempt. 

Cf. Exaun, occurring as a spelling of exempt in 1678 ; also 
exant (quot. 1655 below), used in the sense of Exempt sb. 
4 a. The * exempts ’ or * exons ’ of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
according to Thoms Bk. of the Court, were first appointed in 
1668.] 

The ordinary title of the four officers of the 
Yeomen of the Royal Guard, 4 styled corporals in 
their commissions’ (Thoms) and ranking below 
the * Ensign ’ ; = Exempt sb. 4 b. 

f 163* in Nicholas Papers (189a) II. 354 The Court gaue 
Moreland (Cromwells express) two Exants of y* guards to 
conduct him in safety.] 1767 Royal Calendar 83 Yeomen 
of the Guards . . Exons (4 names follow], 1843 Macaulay 
Ess., Mad. d'Arblay , It never occurred.. to the Exons, 
and Keepers of the Robes, that, etc. 1873 Daily Navs 19 
J une 6/5 Colonel Bourke (the Exon in Waiting). 1891 New 
Army List 133 Yeomen of the Guard. .Exons [4 names]. 

Exonarthex : ses Exo- pref. 

Exoner (egztfu’noj), v. Sc. [ad. Fr. exon/r-er, 
ad. L. exonerdre : see Exonerate v .] « Exoner- 
ate in various senses ; To relieve from a burden; 
to free from responsibility, liability, or blame. 
Now only in Sc. Law. 

1 53 3 Bellenden Livy 11. (2822) 149 Commanding the saidis 
consults to exoner thahnself of all auctorite. 138a in Spottis. 
wood Hist. Ch.Scot. vi. (1677) 323 They. . should be exoncrcd 
of all Action, civil or criminal. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop . 
Ccretn. Epist. C, You shall neither convince your Adver- 
saries, nor yet exoner your owne consciences. 1733 Scots 
Mag. XV. 86/1 She hath exonered herself, i860 Times 
6 Aug. Advt., For the purpose of having the Trust Funds. . 
diviaed. .and the pursuers exonered of the said trust. x88x 
Daily Tel. x6 Feb., Thereafter to exoner and discharge 
him of his office and management as judicial factor. 

Exonerate, pple. Obs. cxc. arch . Also 6 
exoneratt. [ad. L. ex onerdt-us, pa. pple. of 
exonerdre : see next.] Used as pa. pple. of 
next. 


. * 5*8 in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 83 How may his Holiness find 
his Conscience toward* God exonerate. 1546 in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. viiL 219 [They] shalbe merely exoneratt 
ft dyscharged of oeryngeny maner of Armour, soax Bolton 
S/at. Irtl. 27 j 5 (an. 2 Elir.) To be cleerly exonerate, Re- 
quited, and discharged. t868 Lowell willow* in Arner. 
Foetus (Routl.) 373 By right of birth exonerate from toil. 

Exonerate (egzpn£r<?‘t), v . Also 6-7 -st. [f. 
L. exonerdt- ppl. stem of exonerd- re, {.ex- (see Ex- 
prefX) + oner-, onus burden. Cf. Fr. exottirer."] 

1 . trans. To take off a burden from ; to relieve 
of { a burden, material or immaterial) ; to unload, 
lighten (a ship) ; al*o humorously , to 1 relieve ’ 


(a person) of his money. Now rare. 

ssh. Hen. VIII. in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xiii, 30 Dis- 
charging or exonerating their galeis. 1366 Painter Pal. 


( ator 34 He strives to exonerate his shoulders, a 1634 
Chapman Bacchus x?o Exonerate Our sinking vessel of his 


dulling Indispositions. 3783 Burke Sp. Nabob A trot's 
Debts Vila. I V. 308 The dent thus exonerated of so great a 
weight of its odium. 1798 Wellington in Owen Disp . 29 
Success would certainly exonerate our finances. 1807-8 
Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett, x, Be exonerated of his ready 
money and his constitution. 

+2. To discharge the contents of (the body, an 
organ), esp. by evacuation. To exonerate nature f 
oneself x to relieve the bowels. Obs. 


oneself x to relieve the bowels. Obs. 

1x41 Boordb Dyetary viiL (2870) 948 And exonerate your 
selre at all tymes that nature wold expell. Ibid. xxx. 293 
To exonerat the blader and the bely whan nede shall re- 
quyre. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 65 They sit all the day long, 
vnlesse they rise to exonerate nature. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav \ 249 [They] over-load their mouthes , . and by a sud- 
den laughter exonerate their chaps. *710 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Ex temp. 32a Cachectic Pill* . . exonerate the Habit of the 
Body. 1809 Health 4 Longevity 269 The bowels . . ought 
to be exonerated at least once in two days, 

+ b i intr. for reft . Obs. 

1631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature xiii. 1 1. xy8 Over- 
charged ,, till they, .exonerate ai a Wolfe or Dog, too full 
gorged, with Carion. >704 J. Pittb Relig. 4 Mann. Ma- 
hometems 1 r, 95 These Moors, .accounting it a great piece 
or Rudeness to exonerate in the sight of another, tffe B. 
Stilling Ft. Scorn. Nat . Misc. Tracts 293 Care Is taken that 
these animals should exonerate upon stones, etc. 
f 8. reft \ Of a lake, river, sea, etc., alio of a blood* 


r, too full 
ann, Ma - 


•toors.. accounting it a great piece 
e in the sight of another, tyaa B. 


vessel : To empty itself, its waters, or contents; 
to disembogue, discharge. Obs, 

1308 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 113 Neither did this rluer exonerate 
itself into any sea. 1633 Jackson Creed vm. xx. Wks. VIII. 
43 We all meet in the main or ocean whereinto this psalm 
and others do exonerate themselves. 1639 Macallo Cteu. 
Physick 95 The great Veines. .do exonerate themselves into 
the little, syss IIalley in Phil. Trans . XXIX. 998 That 
[gulf] of Parts, into which the Lake of Titicaca does in part 
exonerate it self. 9 

+4. trans. a. To discharge, pour off (a fluid 
product, a body of water), b. To cast off, get rid 
of (persons, population). Obs. rare. 

A. t6x$ Crooks Bode of Man 429 It [the bile] U . . ex- 
onerated into that which is called the Caua or hollow veine. 
>638 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. tt. vi.,p6 The streitnesse of 
the channel!, wherein a great .. sea is to bee exonerated. 
1671 Phil. Trans. VII. 5009 The Lympha does wholly 
exonerate itself into the sub-clavial and jugular veins. 

b. 16x4 Ralkjck Hist. Worhi 1. viii. § 4 These borderer! 
. . might exonerate their swelling multitudes, 1637 Hawke 
Kiiimg is M. 23 Whereby such nefarious and Qacinerous 
persons may be exonerated. 

6 . To relieve font, + of (anything burdensome, 
a duty, obligation, payment, task, etc.). 

1348 Hall Chron. 927 That he might, .exonerate them of 
the great charges, travayles 8 c labors, that they now were 
in. c x 538 Harpsfirld Divorce Hen. VIIL ( 1878) 25 Would 
God StrThomas Moore . . had exonerated ana discharged 
me of this my pains 8 c labour. 169a Load. Gan . No. 2786/3 
To exonerate and dibcharge them from all Arrears of 
H earth- money. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs India Wks. 1849 
1 1 . 6a Mr. Hastings, .offered to exonerate the company from 
that 4 charge 1833 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, ii. 75 A body 
of clergy exonerated of all solicitude. 1841 Ora , 4 Regul. 
R. Engineers ii. a Commanding Royal Engineers will not ex- 
onerate any Officers, .from the performance of such Duties. 

0 . To free from blame ; to exculpate ; also, to 
relieve from the blame or burden of ; to relieve 
or set free from (blame, reproach). 

>878 Churchyard Chippes (18x7) 40 That lord Oxford might 
be induced . . to exonerate Churchyard. 1644 H. L’Estrangr 
Chas. I. (1655) ax Nothing would prevail, nor would the 
Duke be exonerated. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. 
§ 12. 136 Such a season .. sufficiently exonerated God of 
every Man’s Condemnation. 1804 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 
334 To exonerate myself of a greater crime. sSag Mad. 
1 )’Arblay Diary I, 561 To exonerate her from the banal 
reproach of yielding unresisting to her passions, a 1848 R. 
W. Hamilton Rew. 4 Punishm. viii. 460 Do we seek ti> ex- 
onerate Hi* justice., by the denial of His faithfulness? 
2884 Fae Eustace 187 , 1 won’t exonerate the Government. 

Exoneration (eqzp ••nStfi jan). [ad. L. exon* 
erdtion-em, n. of action f. exonerdre : see prec.] 
The action of exonerating. 

+ 1 . The action of discharging or relieving the 
content* of the bowels, etc. ; evacuation ; the ac- 
tion of disburdening nature. Const, of. Obs. 

263s Hobbes Leviath. 1. vl 24 Some [appetites] are born 
with men ; as . .Appetite of excretion and exoneration. 1701 
Grew Costtt. Sacra 111. iv, xi6 The body U adapted unto 
Eating, Drinking, Nutrition, Coition, and other ways of Re- 
pletion and Exoneration. 1797 A. Hamilton NewAcc.E.lnd. 
I. xi. 123 In each Cabbin,ls a Kitchin and a Place for Ex- 
oneration. 1784 Henley in Bedford's Vathek (1868) 237 
note. The ablution and prayer indispensably required on the 
exoneration of nature. 

2 . The action of disburdening or relieving, or 
the state of being relieved from a duty, office, 
obligation, payment, etc.; also, from blame or 
reproach ; an instance of this, a formal discharge. 
Const, of. In Sc. Law : see Exoner. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Conun, Min. Bk. (1853) 90 And 
the coppie thairof dalyverit to thame for thalr exonerations, 
1641 in Rushw. Htsk Coll. 111. (1692) I. 379 To receive ac- 
count of all Commissions granted, .and grant Exonerations 
thereupon. s66o R. Coke Pouter 4 Sno/. an An act con- 
cerning the exoneration of the Kings subjects from exactions 
and impositions. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Antobiog , 
x. (2848) 229 Papers had been prepared by the Commissioners 
of Estate and Kirk for their exoneration* 1866 Times 6 Aug. 
Advt., A Process of Multiplepoinding and Exoneration has 
been instituted. 


Exonerative (egzp*n£r&tiv) f a. [f. L. exonerdt * 
ppl. stem of exonerdre (see Exonerate) + -ive.] 
Tending to give relief (from an obligation). 

t8x9 in Todd. 1873 Posts Gains 1. In trod. (ed. e) 3 Title 
• .is any fact Collative or Privative of a Right and Impoeitive 
or Exonerative of an Obligation. 

Exonerator (egz*rn2rritax). [a. late L. ex- 
onerdt or, agent-n. f. exonerdre : see Exonerate.] 
One who exonerates. 


a 1834 Dane cited by Worcbstbr 1846. 

II Sxoneretnr (egxpmSrrtoj). Law. Obs. [f. L. 
exonerctur let him be diacharged, 3rd pen. sing, 
pres. subj. passive of exonerdre 1 see Exonerate a] 


pres. subj. passive of exonerdre 1 see Exonerate v.j 
4 An entry made upon the bail-piece upon render 
of a defendant to prison in discharge of his bail 1 


Court, .refused to enter 


■mi «AVMuietui iris vMi'viewt u 

Exonaural, -pathlc, -phagoutt: see Exo -pref. 
Bxophtha'lmia' [mod.L. f. Kxofbthalmus.] 
«TEkOPHTUALMC8. 


s7ei-xioo in Bailey; whence In mod. Dicta 

Exophthalmic (ekwOwe ladle), a. Path. [I. 
Exophthalm-vs + .10.] Of, pertaining to, or cha- 
racterized by exophthtumua. 

T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. I. 291 The exophthalmic 
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goitre. .or Basedow's disease. i% Med. Jml.f 8 Sept. 730/9 
Rapid action of the heart— in exophthalmic goitre. 
K@phthalmiU, -0® (ekwfyee-lmft, -ft). 
Path. [mod.L., * Cr. IfhdttiXp or, f. If oat + ty* 
taXfi&i eye.] Protrusion of the eye-ball. 

* 7 * Darwin Emotions vi i6e Dr. Gunning hat lately re- 


corded a cate of exophthalmos in consequence of whooping- 
cough. iM tr. Wagneds Gen. Pathol, 565 Exophthalmic 
it constantly present in suffocation. 

SziphtM'Inj. Anglicized f. Exophthalmia. 
1706 in Phillips (e<J, Kersey); whence in mod. Diets. 
Xhcophyllou*, -plasm, -podite : tee Exo-pref. 
f EzO*pt, v. Ohs. rare ~ l . [ad. L. exofi-dre, f. 
ex- (see Ex- prefX) + optdre to wish.] irons. To 


wish or desire greatly, 
sgeS Forrest Pleas. Poe, 


>348 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 66 a, [‘The goods of the world’ 
induce] the aoone withe the father also to mache, By vttro 
difllaunce his deathe to exopte. 

• t Bxo*ptabla v a. Obs [ad. L. exoptabilis, 
f. exopidre ; see Exopt.] To be desired or wished. 

1696 in Blount Glossogr. 17*1-1800 in Bailby. x8x 8 in 
Todd: whence in mod. Diets, 
t ExO’pt&te, v* Obs.~ 0 [f. L. exoptdt - ppl. 
stem of exoptd-re.] irons. To desire earnestly. 
x6os in Cot.Es. 17*1-1800 in Bailey. 
t Ezopta*tion« Obs. [as if ad. L. *exoftdtidn - 
cm, n. of action f. exoptare to long : see Exopt,] 
The fact or state of earnestly desiring. 

*833 T. Adams Exp . # Piter ill 18 The former U by way 
of aratulation, the other by way of exoptation. 1711-1800 
in Bailey ; 1847 in Craig. 

Exoptlle : see Exo- pref 
E:XOraM'lity. [f. next + -ITT.] The quality 
or condition of being exorable. 

187s R. Ellis Catullus ciii. 2 The sesterces all, give back . . 
Silo, Then be a bully beyond exorability, you. 
Exorablff (eksSrftb’l), a . Now rare . [ad. L. 
exdrabilis, f. exdrdre : see next Cf. F t. exorable.'] 

1. Capable of being moved by entreaty, acces- 
sible to entreaty. 

rSfa-Sv Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) III. 059 For he is exorable. 
and natn no pleasure tn the death of a Sinner. 1841 W. 
Cartwright Ordinary it. i. A Usurer is somewhat exorable 
When he is full. <41694 Tillotson Sersn. xxxi. (174a) II. 
356 They shall address themselves to the mountains and 
rocks, as being more pitiful and exorable than he. 1788 V. 
Kno8 Winter Even. III. vii. i. 8 Death, whom no arts can 
render exorable. disappointed his ambition. 1867 Contemp. 
Rev. VI. 371 Entreaty was for the exorable, and it failed; 
action for the inexorable, and it succeeded. 

1 2. In active sense : Effectual in entreaty. Obs. 
[Cf. L. exorabile carmen .] 

1574 Hellowes Gurnards Fam . Ep. (1577) 361 Good 
workes be more exorable vnto God than holy desires. 

Hence B'xorftble&ess, the condition or quality 
of being accessible to entreaty. 

164a Rogers Noam an 55 A spirit of mlldnesse, mercic, 
exorablenesse and easiness* to be Intreated. 1879 J- Good- 
man Penit. Pardon. 1. L (1713) a The exorableness of a 
Father upon hts Son’s submission. 1730-8 in Bailry (folio), 
t E’xoratff, v. Obs. [f. L. exorat - ppl. stem 
of exbrdre, f. ex - (see Ex- pref. 1 ) + ordre to pray.] 
L irons, a. To request earnestly, implore, b. 
To prevail upon (a person) by entreaty. 

1399 Porter A ngry Worn. A binga. Prol. , Let a poore sch oi- 
ler implore and exerate [sic] that you would make him riche 
in the possession of a fnite of your favours, c 1800 Pinion 
it. iv. (184a) 39 Let it, O lett it bee lawfutl formee. .to orate 
and exorate. 1694 H. L’Estrancb Chas. /. (1655) 21 No- 
thing could prevail, nor would the duke be exorated. 

2. To obtain by request. 

1613-6 in CoCKERAM. o 

t Exora'tion, Obs. [ad. L. exordtibn-em , n. 
of action f, txordrt : see Exorate.] The action 
of beseeching or entreating ; an entreaty. 

t6 09 Bible (Douay) Ecclus . xvi. 19 Mightie fis] exoration, 
And powring out wrath. s 6 x 6 R. C Times' Whittle vi. 951 x, 
I leave thee with my best exoration For thy most speedy . . 
reformation, a i6s< Fletchkr Love's Cure v. ill, Deafe 
to your cries : and Marble To all impulsive exorations, 
t ExOTb, v . Obs. fad, L. ex(s)orb-ere to suck 
up, f. ex- (see Ex- prefS) + sorbere to suck.] irons . 


up, f. ex- (see Ex- pref') 
To suck up or out. 


s6S7 Tomlinson Renods Disf . 790 Alwayes agitating them 
till the whole humour be exorood. 

+ Bxo*rbeate. v. Obs. [£ L. ex(s)orbe-re (see 
Exorb) + -atb^.j irons. To swallow up, engulph. 


J * WWW. V. V/W, Ut WVi 

Exorb) + -atb^.j irons. To swallow up, engulph, 

!ks in CoCKERAM IV. 

Bzo*rbital 9 a. [f. Ex* pref A + Orbit 4* -al.] 
Outside the orbit 

1878 Caial Set. App. S. Kens . 553 For the determination 
of the exorbital protrusion of the eye-ball. 

Exorbitance (egx/ubitin*). Also 7-8 •*&-. 
ff. Exorbitant ; see -ancb. Cf. Fr. exorbitance .] 
The quality or condition of being exorbitant. 

1 1 . Divergence or aberration from the prescribed 
or ordinary track ; eccentricity, irregularity, ano- 
maly, or an instance of these. Also, aberration 
of mind ; an attack of insanity. Obs. or arch. 

1831 Preston Life Eternal (1634) 98 Now, whencOoomes 


tare serve to foil and set off the general beauty., of ha 
Worits, *684 tr, Bonefs Merc* Compit, xt. 373 The first 


Works* 1684 tr, Bonefs Merc, Compit, xt. 373 

exorbitance (in a case of mania] was very violent and lasted 
for ten months* 1888 Boylk Enq. Notion Not. 149 , 1 shall 


VOL. m. 


not. . mention those Grand Anomalies, or Exorbitances. 1707 
Floyea Physic. Pulse* Watch 186 By the Pulse we find by 
what Method we must rqgulate all Exorbitances. 184s 
Dr Quincrv Philos. Herodotus Wks. IX. 908 Our growing 
exorbitance from our limits warns us to desist. 

2. Divergence from the right path ; transgression 
of law or morality ; misconduct, lawlessness, crimin- 
ality ; an instance of the same. arch. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. viiL ft *• A project . . so 
execrable, as well may justtfie King Johns exorbitances. 
a x6s8 Sylvester St. Lewis 394 Eyes deep-vail’d with Ig- 
norance Or Knowledge stained with Sinnes Exorbitance. 
163s Massinger City Madam 1. i, Tis strange my master 
. . can Give the reins to such exorbitance. Gerrier 

Counsel Dvb, Beware of ill Builders, .since by their exor- 
bitances. happen many irreparable accidents. 1769 Hist. 
Eurofe In Ann. Reg. 3a/* A picture, .sullied with the most 
dreadful exorbitances. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. it. xxviii. 
footm., The Border robbers . . had committed many exor- 
bitances. 1890 Grotk Greece 11. Iv. (1869) V. 30 Such 
unprincipled exorbitances of behaviour. 

3. Excessiveness, extravagance; an instance of 
this. Now chiefly, outrageous excessiveness, of 
demands, charges, prices, estimates, etc. 

1646 Mrq. Ormond in Carte Life (1735) III. 470 To 
heighten the exhorbitance of their expectations and de- 
mands. x9ofi Garth Dispens. <ed. 6) 11. 10 They riot still, Un- 
bounded in Exorbitance of 111 . 1703 Br. Horsley Serm. 
(1834) !• 198 The barriers, .against, .the exorbitance of licen- 
tiousness . . will soon be borne down. 1843 McCulloch Taxa- 
tion 11. v, (1859) sis The exorbitance of the duties on tea and 
tobacca 1888 Browning Ring ft Bk, x. 186 The exorbitance 
Of sin in this one sinner. 1884 Law Rep. s6Ch*nc. Dlv. 940 
The exorbitance of Hobson's charge for collecting the debts. 

Exorbitantly (egzp 'sbitansi). [f. Exorbitant : 
see -anct.] The quality of being exorbitant. 

1. — Exorbitance i. Now rare . Also, fan 

irrational opinion. 

i6si W. Sclater Tythes (1633) 103 Exorbitance enough 
from the primary rule of assignement to Parish Churches. 
1840 Milton Ethon. xxvi. 468 That planetary motion, that 
unblamable exorbitancy. 167s Phil. Trans. VII. 5136 To 
suppose . . an infinite profundity of the Stellar Sphere : an 
Exorbitancy not to be admitted. 1877 Hale Prim. Grig. 
Man. in. hi. 363 This witty Man. .hath somewhat rectified 
the exorbitancy of Epicurus. 1879 H. N. Hudson Hamlet 
13 Frequent displays of mental exorbitancy. 

1 2. - Exorbitance a. Obs. 

1619 W, Sclater Exp. 1 Thess. (1837) II. Ep. Ded. 4 In- 
formation of exorbitancy in some particulars of the Church. 
1847 Clarendon Hist . Red. 1.(1843) *9/1 The exorbitancy 
of the house of commons, .proceeded principally from their 
contempt of the laws. 1638 Bp. L. Womock Exam . Tilenus 
40 There are sins.. as in blasphemie .. wherein the act is 
not to be distinguished from the exorbitance. 1870 G. H. 
Hist . Cardinals i. iu 58 Any Treatise that . . rebukes the 
Exorbitancy of their Lives. i7oe Load. Gas. No. 3795/3 
His. .zealous Endeavour to curb the Exorbitancy of France. 

8 . (Cf. Exorbitant A. 4 ). a. « Exorbitance 3 . 
+ b. Disposition to exceed one’s rights ; excessive 
greed or rapacity ; an instance of this (obs.). 

a 1638 Medk Whs. (167a) Gen. Pref., I.. am. .far from in- 
terpreting your Love Exorbitancy. 1833 A. Wilson fas. I 
xoa The exorbitancy of the new buildings about the City. . 
being a shelter for them. 1660 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym, 
8x Gout.* roused up from the exorbitancy of a spurious 
acid ferment in the ultimate digestion. >874 Gold. Tongue 
vii. (1684) 168 This monstrous exorbitancy of discourse. 
1791 Sewel Hist. Quakers Pref. (1795) I. «4 The exor- 
bitancies to which some launched out. 1749 Numbers 
in Poet. Comp. 96 One can hardly imagine the Antients 
could have run into . . Exorbitances in protracting their 
Rhythms. 1788-74 Tucker Lt . Nat. (1853) II. 363 The 
exorbitancy of the Romans swallowing up their neigh- 
bouring nations one after another. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs 
India Wks. 1849 II. 33 A system of restraint on the exor- 
bitances of their servants. 1791 W. Maxwell in Boswell 
Johnson (1831) I. 381 Who knows any real sufferings [from 
love] more tnan from the exorbitancy of any other passion ? 
1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. II. 386 From the exorbi- 
tancy of that [duty] in particular levied at Collun. 1877 
Morley Crit. Mtsc . Ser. 11. 375 Divested of all the exor- 
bitancies of hit spirit and his style. 

Exorbitant (egz^jbitant), a. and sb. Also 
6 exorbytant, 6-8 exhorbitont, -ant. [ad. late 
L. exorbitant 'tin, pr. pple. of exorbitdre to go out 
of the track, f. ex- out + orbita wheel-track : see 
Orbit. Cf. Fr. exorbitant .] A. adj. 

+1. Leaving a specified track; deviating from 
a specified rule or principle. Of remarks, discus- 
sions, etc. : Wandering from the subject, irrele- 
vant. Obs. 

1534 Whitinton Tullyet Offices 1. (1540) 46 Suche play as 
is not exorbytant fro the exercyse of honesty. 1399 Brough, 
ton's Lett. ix. 30 A. .government, exorbitant from the nulde 
course of law and iutttce. 1807 Topsbll Four-/. Beasts {167^ 
369 Having, .mentioned such a story, it Is not exorbitant to 
add in one word other fictions. 1844 Jsssor Angel qf Eph. 

{ \o How exorbitant from this rule the practices of our Pre- 
ates have been. 1874 Owen Holy Spirit (<6 93) 45 Exor- 
bitant from the Prinaplet of Nature, 

+ b. Projecting, salient Obs. 

1714 Desman Astro-theoL v. v. (1789) 144 [Had the earth 
been square] they must have been . . retarded, .by the exor- 
bitant angles. 

2. Deviating from the normal, prescribed, or 
customary track, fa. Of movements, conduct, 
etc. : Eccentric, erratic, irregular (obs.) 

t6 13 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng, (x6s8) 07 Strong ralnes to 
bold him in, from ail exorbitant courses, sega H. LtEstrangk 
Chas, / (1655) 35 The Commons when tney see such a 
Blazing-star in course so exorbitant, .cannot but look upon 
it. 1873 I'Odfs Call. 1. ft x. 5 The vanity of wit has no 


where a more free and exorbitant range than in censuring 
and deriding. 

b. [After use of exor hi tans in Roman Law.] Of 
cases, offences, etc. : Anomalous, not coming within 
the intended scope of a law. Of powers, privi- 
leges, enactments: Abnormal, not Sn accordance 
with general principle. 

c 1480 Fortkbcuk Abs. A Lint, Mon. (1714 ) 47 What sumc 
thay [the king’s charges] be not like to excede, but If. .ther 
fal a Case over much exorbitant. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pot. 
in. xi. (1611) 114 Causes exorbitant, and such as their la we* 
had not provided for. 1873 [cf. 4 a), a 1734 Fielding 
CAargv to Grand Jury Wks. 1784 X. 161 The punishment 
..u fine or imprisonment; and if the case be exorbitant, by 
pillory and loss of ears, 1738 Nugent Montesquieu's Spir. 
Laws (1758) I. it. Ui. 19 A magistrate invested with an ex- 
orbitant power. 1839 Austin Jurisfr. (1879) II. 909 
Though the law ana the right are * exorbitant ' or ‘ec- 
centric'. Ibid. II. 981 They are mere anomalies: exor- 
bitant or irregular commands. 

to. Aberrant from the common type, mon- 
strous, abnormal. Obs. 

. «fi °7 TorsELL Fonrf. Beasts (1673) 358 The colour of Lion* 
is generally yellow, for these before Rpoken of, black, white 
ana red, are exorbitant^ 166a Gkriiifr Prim. «n Those 
passions become the origlnall causes of exorbitant Feature* 
and Forms. 

f d. Of an insane person or his condition : Ex- 
travagant, frantic, wild. Obs . 

.887, Phil . Trans. II. 6ao We found him [a madman] some- 
what less exorbitant. 170a C. Mathkr Maps. Chr. tit 11. i 
(*85®) 35® The wretch continued in an exorbitant frame for 
a few days. 

+ 3. Porsaking, or apt to forsake, the right path ; 
erring, faulty, transgressing, trespassing. Obs. 

1 SS6JL.audkr Trot fate 105 Raisand gret derth.exhorbitent 
Aganis jour act is of Parfiament. z« . Sir 11 . Sidney in 
ussheds Lett. (1686) App. 25 That thou, entring into thi* 
exorbitant Age, mayest be. .prepared to shun those course*. 
1803 B. Jonron Volpoue iv. vi, I haue. . t ran rest Against 
the digmtie of the court.. And beene exorbitant. <11638 
Mbdk Disc. Prott. iv. 93 Wks. 1. 903 We must resist and 
crush every exorbitant thought which draw* to sin. 1640 
Hr. Hall Chr. Moder. 8/a The very patriarch* and prince* 
of God's peculiar people were palpalily exorbitant in this 
kind. 1849 Milton Eikon, Pref., The people exorbitant 
and excessive in all thir motions, a 1716 Blackall Wks. 
(1793) I. 98 Over-rule their exorbitant Passions. 

4. Exceeding ordinary or proper bounds, a. Go- 
ing to excess m any action or quality. Of actions, 
appetites, desires, etc.: Excessive, immoderate, arch. 
Now with stronger sense: Grossly or flagrantly ex- 
cessive. 

s8as Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. in, xi, Appetites both good 
, .if they be moderate, both pernitiou* if they be exorbitant. 
i8ea-8a Heyun Coxmogr. 111. (1673) *8/« They hod formerly 
been exorbitant in the worship of Idols. 1639 Wharton 
Disc. Astral. Wks. (1683) 185 The exorbitant Practice of 
frequent Blood-letting. 1873 tr. MackiavellC s Prince xvii. 
(Rtldg. 1883) 104 Exorbitant mercy has an ill effect. *719 
J. Richardson Science Connoisseur 147 Some are Exorbi- 
tant in the Praise* of what Themselves Possess. s8os Palby 
Nat. Thcol. xxvi. (1896) 389 The exorbitant multiplication 
of some troublesome insect*. 1853 Herschkl Pop. Led. 
Sc. ii. | at (1873) 63 The exce**ive, exorbitant ssodigality 
of diffusion or the sun'* light and heat. 1B71 Browning 
Balaust. 982 They wondered stranger* were exorbitant In 
estimation of Euripides. 

+ b. Exceeding one’s rights, encroaching. Obs. 

163* Wkkve»^ 4 wc. Fun. Mon. 790 By the exorbitant autho- 
ritie of the Pope, this election was disanulled. a 1633 
Naunton Fragm. Reg.i Arb.) 45 My Lord of Essex.. was 
so exorbitant in the limitation of the Sovereign aspect. 

c. Of a price, rate, stipulation, demand, claim, 
etc. : Grossly excessive. 

1870 R. Coke Disc. Trade 94 The Exorbitant Imposition* 
of tne King of Denmark. 17SS Dr Foe Moll Flanders 
(1840) 845 Nor were hisconditions exorbitant. 1799 Frank- 
lin Ess. Wks. 1840 11 . 255 To restrain men from giving and 
receiving exorbitant interest. 1781 Gibbon Deci. 4 F. II. 
xlvi. 791 He exhausted their wealth by exorbitant tribute*. 
1838 W. Irving Astoria III. 159 The Indians, .raised the 

f rice of horses to an exorbitant rate, i860 Kingsley Misc. 
I. 905 The landlord can obtain an exorbitant rent. 1873 
Towett Plato (ed. a) I. 385 The informers, .are far from 
being exorbitant in their demands. *879 M. Arnold Irish 
Catholicism Mixed Ess. 126 To advance pretensions the 
most exorbitant. 

d. Of power, wealth, etc. : Overgrown, enor- 
mous, excessive, arch. 

1848 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1 . 116 , 1 hold Lord Jermins 
. .power as vast and exorbitant. 1893 Lockf Ednc. ft 7 An 
exorbitant fortune, c 1771 J. Fletcher Check iv, Wks. 1795 
III. 12 Your favourite cfoctrincs. .would lose their exorbitant 
influence. 1816 F. H. Navlor Hist. Germany I. 1. ix. 362 
Prescribing bounds to the exhorbitant power of Austria. 

6 . Of a material object, an outline, or surface : 
Disproportionately large, excessive in any dimen- 
sion ; in mod, use, outrageously or extravagantly 
large. Also fig. arch. 

ims Gerbier Print. 9 Those exorbitant Chimney-Shaft*. 
1887 E. Chambrrlayne St. Gt. Brit. t. tit. x. ( 1 743) s ®3 The 
exorbitant extent and compass of Parishes. 1688 K, Holme 
Armoury m. 382/1 The exorbitant and over-burnt Wick In 
a candle. 1709 Sachrverrll Serm. 1* Aug. 15 This Over- 

f ;rown, this Exorbitant Sinner, tyxi Shaptsse. Charac. 11. 
v. (1737) II. 303 Its chief Bulk being compos'd of two exor- 
bitant Muscles. 1843 Carlyle Past. 4 Pr. (1858) 169 With 
exorbitant breast-pin. 1883 Geo. Eliot RomotatiBBo) I. 
5 The exorbitant line of the Pitti [palace] roof [at Florence] 
is hidden from San Minlato. I 

tB. sb. One who or something which exceeds 
proper limits. Obs, rare. * » 

58 
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EXORBITANTLY. 


BXOBHATIOir. 


Thess. (1699) 977 HowKXuer 


ued themselues, they [Brethren] yet should 
loing 1654 H. L’Estramgx Cha $. I (1655) 
r . . demanded justice against those ex- 


iM W. Sclatxk Exp. 
exorbitant* behaued th 
continue in wcldoing. 

9K HU Maicsty . . demanded justice again* 
orbitants. a 17*4 M. Henry Iras. 1 . 135 The most, .daring 
exorbitant* of an ungoverned tonne. 

Exorbitantly (eg^-abittatli), adv. P«c- 
+ -ly *.1 In an exorbitant manner or degree ; at 
an exorbitant rate. 

0163s Sibdes Serm. John xiv. xt Affections are.. raised 
up irregularly and exorbitantly. 1666 Clarendon Con* 

" « / v * xjTging the power.. so exorln- 

• m. x, The old fat 


ling the power.. so exorbi- 
tantly. 2633 Congreve' Double Dealer \ 


tempi. Ft. Tracts (1727) 604 1 


fool that paints so exorbitantly. 1711 Vind. Saeheverell so, 
I know you to be exorbitantly wicked. 1837 Syd. Smith 
Let. Singleton Wks. 1850 II. 237/2 Incomes, .exorbitantly 
and absurdly great. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 990 , 1 get 
plenty of cream, quite good, paying fbr it exorbitantly. 

Exorbitate (egrp'JDiUU), v. Obs . or arch. [£, 
L. exorbitfit- ppl. stem of txorbitdre : see Ex- 
orbitant.] intr. To deviate from the usual coarse ; 


to stray. 

1600 A bp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 1x6 We are ready to exorbi- 
tatc. 1643 Prynnr Sov. Power Pari, u (cd. a) « The Law 
. .ought to bridle him [the King] when he exorbltates from 
the Law. 1643 Hum-ton Treat. Monarch y 1. iv. (1689) 28 
If one exorbitate, thejpower of restraint. .should be in the 
rest. x6$x Smith In Fullest Abel Redh. 573 Such as least 
exorbitate [printed exoribitate] from the Doctrine, .of the 
Church of Rome. 1671 H. Stubbs Reply 3 1 When other 
Mens Flatteries did thus Exorbitate, etc. 

b. Of heavenly bodies: To deviate from the 
usual orbit ; to follow an erratic course. 

1693 Bentley A theitm viii. 12 They would • • sometimes 
have exorbitated beyond the distance of Saturn. 1747 H hr- 
vey Medit . II. a jx The heavenly bodies would exorbitate into 
wild confusion. 18*7 Coleridge Blog. Lit. 22 To describe 
the earth as In Imminent danger of exorbitating. 

Hence + Exorbitating ppl, a. 

163a Lithgow Trav. x. 487 No inference can prye, nor 
strange illation prooue, In your exorbitating [printed exor- 
bi tan ting] bralnes, my period I did mooue. 1644 Hunton 
Vind. Treat. Monarchy vii. 55 Parliament [isl.. bound to 
resist, .the destruction of liberties, by exorbitating Princes. 
1659 H. More Tmmort. Soul (166s) 175 Rather the work of 
Art then of exorbitating Nature. 

Exorbitation (egz^bitfijon). [ad. L. ex- 
orbital ton-cm, n . of action f. exorbitdre : see Ex- 
ORDiTATE.] Deviation from the usual path or 
track ; an instance of the same. 

a 16*8 Preston New Covt. (1634) aoo If there be an exor- 
bitation of the line., it U not straight. 1631 R. By field 
Doctr. abb. 172 The exorbitation of discipline. *635 Hky- 
wood Hierarch. 1. la They are. .an Exorbitation and bring- 
ing out of Square. 1847 Db Ouincey Wks. (1863) VII. 
76 No deliberative body would less have tolerated such 
philosophic exorbitations from public business. 

Exorcise : see Exorcize. 

+ ExorcUion. Obs . rare. [f. exorcise, Ex- 
orcize v . 4 -ion.] ■» Exorcism. 

190a Ord. Crytten Men (W. de W. 1506) I. ii. 13 And that 
Is as now of the exorcysyon. 

Exorcism (eks^jsiz’m, egz^Jsiz’m). Forms : 
5-7 exeroiame, (4-5 exorcism, 6 exoroytme, 
-cyme), 5- exorcism, [ad. late L. exorcism-us, 
a. Eccl. Gr. I(opmorfs 6 s, f. t(opfci(uy : see Exorcize. 
Cf. Fr. exorcistne. 

In this and tho related words Johnson and nearly all later 
Diets, mark the stress on the first syllable ; but tne second 
pronunciation is often heard, esp. in exorcize, which other- 
wise is liable to confusion with exercise .] 

1 . The action of exorcizing or expelling an evil 
spirit by adjuration or the performance of certain 
rites ; an instance of this, 

p In first quot. misused for exorcist. 

13. . E. E. At/it. P. B. 1570 Sorsers & exorsismus & fele 
such clerkes. c 1450 Cattle I/d. Life St. Cnthb. (Surtees) 
3815 Be be vertu of exorcistne. ijoa Ord. Crytten Men 
(W. dc W. 1306) 1. ii. *4 And that suffyseth as now of the 
exorcysme & cathecysme. i|S* V kron Godly Saiyngt (x 846) 
44 Ye did give your names, & began to be ground with 
fastinges & exorcymes. 1641 Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 3 
Then was Baptisme chang'd into a kind of exorcisms. 
1730 Warburton Doctr. Greece 11. v. Wks. (1811) VIII. 336 
To evince these great Truths, seems to have been the end 
both of Possessions and of the Exorcisms. s8s8 Byron 
Ch. Har. iv. xxiv. The spectres whom no exorcism can 
bind. 1836 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh it. 872 An exorcism 
against the devildom Which plainly held me. 1873 Farrar 
St. Pant 1 . 492 The calm authoritative exorcism restored 
the broken harmony of her being. 

+ b. improperly. The action of calling up spirits; 
the ceremonies observed for that purpose; con- 
juration. Obs. 

1430 Lydc. ChroH. Troy 1. v, But most* she wrought by 
nycromancye With exorsismes and conjuracions. 1303 
Shaks. a Hen. VI, 1. iv. 5 Will her Ladyship behold ana 
hear* our Exorcisraes T 160a Dekker Satiromastix 183 
This ghost of Tucca . . was raised up (in print) by now Ex- 
orcismes. a 163a J. Smith Sel Disc. IL 37 This root of 
superstition . . branched forth . . into magic and exorcisms. 

2 . A formula employed in exorcizing. 

1330 Bale ApoL 33 b, I found an olde btshoppes ordy- 
nary or boke of their exorcismes for church hatowtnges, etc. 
x65« Hobbes Levlath. iv. xliv. 339 The same Exorcism* it 
repeated one* more, 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. 
xxxiv. 306 Morgan.. began to utter exorcisms with great 
devotion. itSSTYouno Centaur (1757) IV. vi. 231 Here, 
tnmi. I shall begin my exorcism. Its words must be strange 
and barbarou, suited to the occasion. s8s6 Scott Anno. 
xxv, Fortified with . . as many exorcisms as his memory could 
recover, hrfadvanced. 


+ b. An imprecatory oath. Obs. 

1601 Hom-amd Pliny II. 223 That prescript formeof exor- 
cism*. whereby the two Decfi, both the father and sonne, 
betook* themselues to all the nellish furies. 

Hence axorof*nal a., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, exorcism. 

^ >887 Fortn. Rev. May 740 The exorcisms! practices of the 

C J$xoml < mry 9 a. [f. exorcise, Exobcisi 4-oby.] 
Serving to exorcize. 

1838 £ Howard R. Reefer xliv, The exordsory carnation 
of the previous nighL 

Exorcixt (eks^isist, egzp-jsist). Forms : 4-6 
exoroiete, (6 oxeroisto), 6- exorcist. [ad. late 
L. exorcista, ad. Gr. l[op*i(rHp, f. kfopniCuw: see 
Exorcize. Cf. Fr. exorcist*.] One who exorcizes. 
1 . One who drives out evil spirits by solemn 
adjuration, etc. 

138a WYCur- 4 r/rx!x. 13 Summeof the lewis cxorcistis, or 
coniureris. 1640 Ski. din Laws Eng. 1. x. (1739) x8 Exor- 
dstMhat served to dispossess such as were possessed by the 
Devil 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 177a. 344 Th* exordst 
was called in to drive away these evil Genii 1833 H. 
Rogers Eel. Faith 86 A dumb demon, awaits to find a 
voice, .at the summons of an exorcist. 

trantf. 1877 * Rita * Vivienne ill. viu, Hard work is the 
best exordst for dark hours and painful memories. 

b. spec. The third of the four lesser orders in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Cf. Bknet. 

1360 Becon Cateck. Wks. (2364) 462 a The exorcist* must 
cast out devils, & say unto the people, that all such* as 
wyll not communicate, must depart* & go awaye. 1379 
Fulke He thins* Pari 943 Acolytes, exercistes, readers, 
etc. 164a Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 274 The office, .of an 
exorcist.. [is] no way dependent on the office of a deacon. 
1844 Lingard Anglo Sax. (^.(2858) I. iv, 133 We soon meet 
. . with, .exorcists, .these were ordained, 
f 2 . One who calls or pretends to call up spirits 
by magical rites. Obs. 

160s Shaks. Jul. C. 11 . 1 323 Thou like an Exordst, hast 
conjur'd vp My mortified Spirit. x6as Burton Anat. Mel. 
l liL 111. (2632) 2x2 The knavish impostures of Juglers, Exor- 
cists, Mass-Priests and Mountebanks. 

3 . Comb. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas II. iv. 1. 454 David's sacred 
Ditty. . Exorclst-like chac't Nature's cruel Foe. 

Hence Bxordatioal a., of or pertaining to an 
exorcist or to an exorcism. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq . xviii, And uses an Exordstical 
form for the ejecting. 1749-31 Br. Lavington Enthus. Me- 
thod. 4 Papists iil (1754) 285 A rare Instance of Exordstical 
Virtue. 18*7 W. G. 5 . Excursion of Village Curate 228 
Exordstical, necromantical and demonological charms. 

Exorcixation (eks^iwiz^Jon). Forms: 4 
exorcisaoioun, -aacion, exorsisacion, -eyon, 
-tion, 6 exoroyaaoyon, 6- exoroisation. [f. next 
4 -ATION.] The action of exorcizing ; 1. e. a. of 
driving out evil spirits by adjuration, etc. ; t b. of 
calling up spirits by magic. 

* 37 $ Harbour Bruce iv. 730 Throu exorcisaciones, To ger 
sp iritis to thame apeir. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fasne lit. 273 
Old witches, sorceresses, That usen exorsisations. 1302 
Ord. Crytten Men (W. de W. 1306) 1. ii. 23 And do that 


oreixation in the Names of God. .does not excuse him from 
the guilt of Enchantment 1684 I. Mather Remark. Pro - 
vid. (2856) 283 To cure diseases, and drive away evil spirits 
by. .exorcisations, etc. >749-31 Bp. Lavington Enthus. 
Method. 4 Papists 111. (1754* 113 Hi* better Friends, .have 
inserted a Prayer In the Office c« Exorcization. 1838 Kane 
A ret. Ex pi. II. xxv. 93a My promised exorcisation of the 
demon in his stomach. 

ExorciM, -isa (e'k^JsMz, egz^jssiz), v. Also 
6 exorsiie. T(? ad. Fr. exorcises) ad. late L. ex- 
orcizdre , ad, Gr. ItopKffar, f. out 4 tpnot oath. 

Owing perh. to association with exercise, the spelling -ise 
is now almost universal ; the better form exorcise ip marked 
In moat Diets, as obsolete.] 

L tram. To drive away (an evil spirit) bv the 
invocation or use of some holy name ; to call forth, 
expel. Const from, out of. 



1830 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monas t. Ord. (1863) ei Touched him on the shoulder 
with his staff and exorcised the demon. i84o Gladstone 
Glean. IV. vl 202 The spirit which devised it, is not exor- 
cised, either from the priesthood or the rural population. 

2 . To clear (a person or place) of evil spirits ; 
to ourify or set free from malignant influences. 

1M3 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I, 178 Diey were, .exorcised at 
their entering the church with abundance of ceremonies, 
sen Addison Sped. No. 110 93 The Knight.. ordered all 
the ApArtmenu to be flung open, and exorcised by his 
Chaplain. 174a Young Nt. Th. ix. 136a Exorcise his heart 
So long possest. 18*6 W. Jay Christian Contemplated lx. 
29a This joy exorcises a man, of carnal affection. S848 
Lytton Harold xi. tx. api Muttering hymns, monks huddled 
topther. .as if to exorcise the land of a demon, 

8. To call upon (an evil spirit) with a solemn 
asseveration ; to adjure. Also, to conjure up. 
Now rare. 

* 8*4 R- Scot DUcov, Witcher, xv. xiL 42a, I doo conjure 
ana I doo exorcise you, by the father, by the sonne, and by 
the Holy-ghost, .that, .you doo come unto me. >649 K. 
Hodges Plain. Direct. 8 HU dally exercise U to exorcise 
or adjure. 173a Neal Hist, Purii. (1822) 1 . 44 The devil 


was exorcised to go out. and enter no more into him. 1848 
Mas. Jam boom Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (>890)406 Having exorcised 
the dragon in the name of Him who was born ora virgin. 

transf. >8. . De Quimcsy Whs. (1871) XVI. >6 Secrets of 
ages remote ftrom each other have been exorcized from the 
accumulated shadows of centuries. 

Hence XzovetseA ppl a. Szo*el8#»*&t, tie 
action of exorcising; exorcising influence. 
ordser (also 6-7 exoreiaor), one who exorcises. 
Isoroftilag vbl. sb. and ppl. a. o 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xviii, The derivation or distri- 
bution of these Exorcised Elements into several Supersti- 
tious uses. >699 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 905 Never. . 
aneling any with exorcised oil . .till, etc. tyie Fashionable 
Follies I. toe He . . was become sensible to the exorcise- 
ment of holy water. 1873 L. Wallace Fair God vn. ii. 450 » 
I am not an evil spirit, to fly th* exdroisement of thy belt 
sloe Ord. Crytten Men (W. d* W. 2506), l fi. se But for 
the good understanding the which Is exorciser that is to be 
noted, a >8o6 Horsley Strm. (2820) I. x. 230 Things thar 
they had seen done . . by professed exorciser*. sese Be. 
Hall Apol. Brownists 8 45 Their anoylings, theyr exorciz- 
ing*. Me More Myst. Iniq. xviii, Of the Enchanting 
or Exorcizing of Water [etc.]* 1817 T. L. Peacock MeRm 
court i, The invariable exorcising apparatus of a large 
venison pasty. 

Exorcise, sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The action 
of the vb. Exo&cizr. 

>863 Thoanbury True ae Steel II. >07 Let us drink to die 
exorcise of the evil spirit of treachery. 
tXbco*rd, v. Obs.-° fad. L. exord-trii see 
Exordium.] intr. To begin. 

26*3 in R. C. Table Alph. (ea. 3). 

Exordial (e^zpudiil), a. [f. L. exordUum + 
-al.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
exordium; introductory. 

> 68 * Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (>756) 127 To undervalue 
that, unto which this is but exordial. 173s Johnson Ram* 
bier No. 158 P 22 If the exordial verse* of Homer be com- 
pared with the rest of the poem. >846 Sir W. Hamilton 
Dies, in Reids Whs. 905 But it would seem in general, that 
the exordial movement.. is also the central movement. 

f JOxo'rdiate, v. Obs. [f. L. exordi-um + 
-ate 3.1 intr. To utter an exordium, begin. 

>594 iepheria xxxix. in Arb. Gamer V. 83 If . . she , . 
Command thee not to peace, ere thou exordiate ! 
t Exo*rdinary, a. Obs. [f. Ex- pref.i 4 Or- 
dinary.] - Extraordinary. 

> 6 ox Deacon & Walker Spirits 4 Divels 233 Thtf ftp* 
prooued priuiledge of any exordinaric power from the Lord. 

II Exordium (egz*rjdi£n^, PI. axordiuma, ex- 
ordia. [L. exordium, f. exordiri to begin, f. ex- 4 
ordtri to begin.] The beginning of anything; 
esp. the introductory part of a discourse, treatise, 
etc. ; i the proemial part of a composition 9 ( T.). 

[>33> Elyot Gov. i. xiv, Onely they lack* pleasaunt fourme 
of bcgynnyng, called in latin Exordium.] is 8 z Marbeck 
Bh, of Notes 515 Saint Paul*, .doeth with a godly Exordium 
touch the arrogancic of the false Apostles. >394 Drayton 
Idea 533 Some . . With Flames and Lightnings their Exor- 
diums paint. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. 11. Pref. (2739) 2, I 
shall consider them jointly as in way of Exordium to the 
rest. >736 West Let. In Grafs Poems (1773) >1 My poor 
little Eclogue, .has been condemned, .an exordium of about 
sixteen lines absolutely cut off. >838 Dickens Nick. Nick. 
ill, With this exordium. .Nickleby took a newspaper from 
hi* pocket. >830 Grots Greece 11. ML (>86e) v. 133 Alki- 
biades started up forthwith— hi* impatience breaking loose 
from the formalities of an exordium. 

Exordiso (e*ks£idoiz), v. rare. [I Exordi-um 
4 - 1 ZK.] intr. To make an exordium ; to begin. 
>887 Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 306 Mr. Symons . . exordium with 
the word* 1 1 have ever held ' etc. 

+ Exordy. Ob*, Anglicized f. Exordium, 

c >430 Lydg. Bochas vn. (1554) 167 ft. With an exordye 
her to diffame. — Hors, Shepe, 4 u.fRoxb.) >4 With an 
exordye of latyn he did* thus expresse, Vest* purpurea, etc. 
t Exo*re f v. Obs. [ad. L. exdr- are, {. ex - (see 
Ex- pref 1 ) 4 drdre to entreat.] tram . To be- 
seech, prevail upon by entreaty ; » Exoratx. 

* 59 ? Toftb Alba (1880) 54 Exorde, desirde, intreated, 
theyTe not be, 

f ExO*rn 9 V. Obs. Also 5 oxourn. [ad. L. ex- 


om-dre, f. ex- (see Ex- prtf-) horndre to adorn.] 
adorn, embellish ; — 


Be 

tram . To adorn, embellish ; - Exobnat* v. 

c >489 Mirour Saluacioun 1167 Twelve leonnceux ouer 
sex graces Salomon** throne exouraed. sgof Hawks Past. 
Pleas. 37 Yet Elocusion • , The mater exorneth right well 
c tug Harpspield Devotee Hen. VIII (1Z7Z) xxj With long 
painted supervacaneall words exorned. 1809 T. Higoons 
in T. Morton Anew, s lames Gratzer. .hath exorned it with 
a specUll enoomion. 

t ExOTAfttf, ppte. Obs* [ad. L. exomdt-m, 
pa. pple. of exomdre : see prec.1 Adorned. 

1300 Hawks Past. Pleas, xtu i, whan the matter Is 
found* by invencyon. . And by elocucyons famous ckrenes 
Exornate well. 

t Ixcmatf, v * Obs, [f j>pl. stem of L. escor- 
ndre 1 see Exorn.] tram. To adorn, embellish. 

1339 Tavbrnkr GareL Wysed. n. >7 b. Gods property* is. 
to garnyshe and exornate the oflVce of the magistral and 
rulers. 197s L. Lloyd Pitgr. Pr, (s6orf 30 Nature was 
always* dmurous. .to exornate and beautifle her selfe with 
knowledge. 1989 Puttknham Eng. Poetie u. (Arb) >42 
Their hemdmerie or half* foot* sensed . . to bewtifie and 
exornate the verse. «6j8 81 la Blount Glosngr. 

t Bxonift Obs. [ad. L. oscomdtidevm 
(used Rhet. by Cicero and CTomiflciii8) t n. of action 
f. exomdre : see Exorn.] 
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The action of adorning, the condition of being 
adorned; decoration, embellishment. Also, an 
instance, method, or means of embellishment ; an 
adornment Chiefly JRhet. 

apS48 Udaix Ermsm. Par. Luke Prafc 3 a. The Minted cot 
ours, and exomadoos of Rethoriloe. ug T. Wilson RheL 
90 Exornadon is a gorgioussc beautinyngc of the tongue 
with boro wed worries. 15S9 Warner AM. Eng. (161s) 331 
For the greater ratierance and exomation of the present 
solemnity. s6e* Gag for Po/e 14 In the Orchards, .amongst 
other exornarions and furniture* of comettnes, they haue 
whole trees of Sauine. *1640 Jackson Creed xa. xIvl Wks. 
XI. 364 Artificial exornations, or words more choice than 
such as raring out of the matters handled. 1657 I. Smith 
Myst. Rfut. sat Many times rapeating, .but yet with other 
words, .and exornations, 

t Sxoimatory, a. Obs . [f. L. exoman : see 
Exornatk v. ana -oby.] Concerned with adorn* 
ment. 


rig Tomlinson Renou's Dis/. 707 The Exoroatory Art. 

tXhcornify, v . Obs.-° [t Exowr 4 *(i)fy.] 
tram . To deck or garnish. 

sfiig in R. C Table Al/h. (od. 3). 

Exorrhisal, -ous : see Exo- pref. 

+ Sxo*rt v V. Obs . [f. L. exort- ppl. stem of 
exorirf , f. ex- (see Ex* pref. 1 ) 4 orirl to arise.] 
intr. To spring up, issue forth. 

01400 Cav. My at. (1841) 107 Alle myn Aungellys . . crye 
that grace to man mvghte exorte. 

Exort(e, obs. form of Exhort. 

Exortacion, -ation, obs. ff. Exhortation. 

t Exertion. Obs. [f. as if ad. L. *exortidn-em, 
n. of action f. exorirt : see Exort.] The action 
of arising or (of a leaf) emerging ; the point of 
emergence. 

x6$7 Tomlinson R coon's DU/. 38a Its (Vuits. .erupt about 
the exortion of Its leafes. 

t Exo*rtivo, a. Obs .* 0 [ad. L. exortiv-us , f. 
exorirt : see Exort.] Pertaining to the rising of 
the sun or to the east. 


*656-8* in Blount Glossogr. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio), 
t Exo rturo. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *exortura 
f. exorirt (see Exort).] Rise, origin. 

1378 Banister Hist . Man 1. 21 Whiche [processes] rising 
also from the sides of the Vertebras, do erect their exorturc 
upwfrdes. Ibid. 1. 3* From [the ridge of Ilium] ..flow 
Ligamentcs, and the exorturc of these Muscles, that con- 
stitute the buttockes. 

ZSxoscopio : see Exo- pref. 
t Exo'seulate, v. Obs .-® [f. ppl. stem of L. 
exosculdrt , f. ex • (see Ex* Prefi) + osculdrt to kiss, 
f. oscul-um a kiss.] trans. To kiss heartily. 

*570 in Levins Maui/. 16x3-6 in Cockkram. 17*1-1800 
in Bailey. 


t ExOftOUla*tion. Obs. [ad. L. exosculation - 
cm, n. of action f. txosculari : see prec.] 

1 . The action of 4 exosculating * ; a hearty kiss. 

a 1560 Becon DU/ 1 . Po/s Mass (1637) 298, I passe over 
your, .genuflexions, .and exosculations. 1651 Sparke Prim. 
Devot.Ji66$) 522 Asking him forgiveness, .which St. James 
expressed by prayer for aim, and cxosculation. 

2 . Anat. Anastomosis. 

1634 T. Tom KAON tr. Party's Chirurg. ill. xi. ( 1678) 64 Press- 
ing the blood on both aides . . until you shall And the exos- 
culation of these vessels. 

Bxoakeletal, -on 1 see Exo- jbref. 

Exosmio (eks*rzmik), a. [f. Gr. k£*) (see Exo-) 
4. (see Exosmosis') 4 -10.] 4 Of or belong- 
ing to Exobmobb’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 
Exoimoia (e*kspzmJ*»s). , Physics and Phys. 
[a. Fr. exosmose , formed by Dutrochet as if ad. 
mod.L. exdsmosis : see next, Cf. Endobmosk, 
Osmose.] next. 

sfiafi Edit. JrnL Science IX. *04 This action M. Dutro- 
chet calls exosmose or impulse outwards , from the Greek 
words «£ out and rmtmoc, an impulse. 187s Darwin In. 
sectiVs PL v. 82 The impairment of the leaves may be attri- 
buted to injury from exosmose. 

figs 1888 J, Jacobs Bid/ai xxxvi. There was an exos- 
inose of ideas and tales between the literate and illiterate. 
Ezoomoftia (ekspzmd «'sis) . Physics and Phys. 
[mod.L. (quasi-Gr.), f. Gr, fr -m (see Exo-) 4 wspbs 
pushing ; — Exobmobb. Cl Endobmobib.] 

The passage of a fluid 4 outwards 9 through a 
porous septum, to mix with external fluid. 

1839 Toon Cycl Anat. II. 08/a Thera is then a currant of 
. .exosmosis which enters it [the bladder]. 1874 Jones & 
Siev. Pathol. Anat. 406 The menstrual, and haemorrhoidal 
discharge, is rather analogous to the process of exosmosis. 
Enosxnotio (eksjjzm/rtik). [f. as prec. on Gr. 
analogies; cf. anastomosis \ anastomotic.] * Re- 
lating to exosmose* (Syd. Soc. Lex . 1884). 
Xhcotporm, -spore, -aporoue t see Exo- pref. 
Bl 088 fit 8 (eksip*s^t), v. ff. L. exossdt- ppl. 
stem of exossdre to deprive of the bone% f. ex- (see 
Ex- pref. x ) +#r/-, os bone.] tram . To deprive of 
bones; + to cause (fruits) to grow without stones. 
Hence Ixo aeated ppl. 4* »»o— aUftn (o^fruits) 
(see quota.). 

ifai-iSaa Bailey, Exossale. iSeS Lamdor I mag. Conv. 
(1846) II. 8 Sfgnor Ftevio . . ranches Florence, eviscerated, 
exossated. toad Bacon Sytva ft 854 Marx, note. Experi- 
ment Solitary touching Exossation of Fruits. tSSa Shar- 
sock Vegetables 138 Another experiment is the exossation 


of fruit, or causing it to grow without stonss or core. 
Art sj m/rev. p. xxiii, Exossation of FruiL 

Obs . rare - 1 




. t BzO'M«OXUI, a Obt. ran - *. [f. L. txost-it 
bonelen (f. tx- (see Ex- prtft) + »ti-, os bone) 
4 -Rocs ; after osseom.] Boneless. 

1S4S Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/. in. xUL 137 Snailes, a soft 
and ex osseous animal. 


t ExO'ltftr. Antiq. Obs. [ad. L. exostra % a. 
Gr. I(uarpa (f. If (see Ex* /nr/: 2 ) 4 dt$hiv to 
thrust).] A hanging bridge anciently used by be- 
siegers ; also (see quot from Blount). 

1569 J. SANromo tr. Agri//a*s Van. Aries 33 b. Ye engins 
called.. Exosters. 1656-81 Blount Glossogr .. Exotter, an 
ancient Engine for war; now used for a Petard to blow open 
a Port or Gate. 169a- 173a in Coles. 

Bxostom* i see Exo- pref 
t Sxo*stOMt#d f ppt. a. Obs. In 8 exhoato- 
satad. [f as next 4 -ate 4 -bd 1.] Affected with 
exostosis ; » Exobtobed. 

1798 J. S. to Drools Obstro . Surg. (1771) Liij b, It was 
carious, and exhostosated. 


ElOStoiftd (eks^*stj«zd), ppl. a. [ad. Fr. ex- 
ostosl \ f. exostose Exobtobib : see -edLj 

1 . Affected with exostosis. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ.Surr. <1771)96, I.. found 
the . .sixth of the true Ribs, .exostosea. Ibid. 320 You may 
see. .an exostosod Ridge. 1766 Justamond in Phil. Trans . 
LVI. 270 An entire tibia, exostosed and carious. 

II 2 . Having an external bony covering ; — Exo- 


skbletal. rare . 


1887 E. D. Cope Origin of the Fittest 46 The cartilagi- 
nous, osseous, and exostosed. .characters distinguish other- 
wise nearly allied genera. 

II Exostosi* (eksfstfs'sis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
t( 6 <rroMm (Galen) outgrowth of bone, f. if (see 
Ex- pref. 2 ) + bo r lor bone.] 

1 . Path. a. The formation of bone on another 
bone, or on some other structure in the body, 
b. concr. A bony tumour found upon a bone or 
cartilage. 

a. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obserx*. 32 Tumours growing 
near, and compressing the surface of nones, frequently oc- 
casion a degree of exostosis. 

b. 1736 Frkke in Phil. Trusts. XLI. 369 It may be said 
to come under the Denomination of an Exostosis. 178a W. 
IIeberoen Comm, llist.tr Cure Dis. xi, Except some exos- 
toses of the vertebrae of the thorax. 1839 Todd Cycl.Anat. 
II. 220/2 Exostosis appears most frequently on the upper 
jaw. 1868 Darwin Anitn. 4 PL II. xti. 33 Bony exostoses 
on the legs [of a horse] caused by too much travelling on 
hard roads. 

2 . Bot . 4 A diseased condition in plants, in 
which hard masses of wood are produced, project- 
ing like warts or tumours from the main stem or 
roots* ( Treas . Bot. 1866). 

Exostotio (ckspstp-tik), a. [f. as jprec. : see 
-otic.] Of or pertaining to exostosis; of the 
nature of an exostosis. 

.836 Told Cycl. Anat. 1. 46^1 We distinguish a node 
from a truly exostotic growth by the rapidity of its forma* 
lion. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eyes 35 Exostotic spicube. 

tExOfttraeifttt (eks^trisiz’m). Obs. Tad. 
Gr. t(o<rr panto p 6 s t f. ifoarpatctfav : see next. J *» 
Ostracism. 

[1380 North Plutarch (1676) 275 Ostracismon, or Exos- 
tractsmon, was no ordinary punishment for any fault com- 
mitted]. 1617 T. Lydyat in UsshoVs Lett. (1686) 58 Themi- 
stocles’s expulsion or exostracism from Athens. 1697 Bent- 
ley E/. T At mist odes (XB36) 183 The Letters had a worse 
exostradsm than their author. 1699 — Phot. 89 Banish'd 
. . by way of Exostracism. 

Exofttradxe (eksfrBtrasaiz), v. [ad. Gr. If- 
oorpaul(etv , f. if (see Ex- pref. 1 ') 4 borpaMl(etr to 
Ostraoizb .1 trans. To banish by ostracism ; 
also fig. Hence Sxo Ntraoimad ppl. a. 

183B F. Liebkr Man. Pol. Ethics I. 429 The exoetrncised 
citizen was not punished. 187a F, Hall False Philol. 70 
This word [bountiful] which Mr. White exostracizes. 

Exotftrio (cksrterik), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
exoteric-us, a. Gr. i(arrspiK- 6 s t f. 4 f« rripat, compar. 
of ff a outside.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the outside; external. Now 
only with some allusion to sense 2. 

166a H, More Philos . lVrtt. Pref. J1662) p. vLAn Exo- 
terick Fence or exteriour Fortification about Theologie. 
1790 Palsy Harm PauL Wks. 1825 111. 127 This motive 
appears to have been always exoteric, vis. a love of order 
and tranquillity. >8o8 Scott Autobiog. in Lockhart (1839) I. 
50 All tne knights and ladles and dragons and giants in 
their outward and exoteric sense. 185I Gladstone Homer 
11. 60 Charged with the exoteric and material parts of 
several, .functions. 

b. Phys. 4 Applied to those periodic, vital phe- 
nomena, which result from causes external to, and 
independent of, the organism.* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1884). i860 in Mayme Exp. Lex. 

2 . Of philosophical doctrines, treatises, modes 
of speech, etc. : Designed for or suitable to the 
generality of disciples ; communicated to outsiders, 
intelligible to the public. Hence of disciples, etc. : 
Belonging to the outer circle ; not admitted to the 
esoteric teaching. Of an author: Dealing with 
ordinary topics ; commonptace, simple. Opposed 
to Eboteric, q.v. for the history of the words. 


1 


iltt-fc Stanley Hist. Philos, tiroi) 23V* The Dibcourso 
andDuctriua which ha (Aristotle) dalivurad to hU Disciples 
was of two kinds. One ha cal lad Exotarick. 1738 War- 
burton Dirt. Legal, lit. iii. Wks. (1811) HI. 58 He divided his 
disciples into two classes ; the one ha called the Esoteric, 
the other, the Exoteric, a 1794, *768 [saa Esoteric A. 1]. 
179* Boswell Johnson x July an. 1763, With an air of 
superiority, like that of an asotarick over an exotarick dUci- 

? Ic of a sage of antiquity. 1847I .EWES Hut. Philos. (1667) 
.210 Plato like Pythagoras had exoteric and esoteric 
opinions. 1870 R. G Jebs So/hoc led Plectra fed. s) 44/4 
As if Apollo were an exoteric name for the Sun. 1870 
Lowell Asuostg my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 153 In mind and 
temperament too exoteric for a mystic. 

8. tramf. a. Current among the outside public ; 
popular, ordinary, prevailing, b. Qualifying a 
personal epithet : That is such exoterically, or 
with regard to his popular utterances. 

*»U Mar. Edgeworih Patron, xxxvi. This exoteric prac- 
tice goes on to this hour among literary performers, lira 
Carlyle I. at ter d. Pam/h. iii. 6 Such . . is the exoteric pubuc 
conviction about these sublime establishments in Downing 
Street. 1876 [see Esoteric A. a). 

B. sb. 

1 - pi. (after Gr. rd Ifwrf piled) Exoteric doctrines ; 
exoteric treatises. 


*73(1 Warburton Div. Legal, iii. note Wks. (1811) III. 
359 In his exoterics, he gave the world both a beginning 
and an end. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1852) II. 31 Our 
exoterics will run directly contrary to our esoterics. 

2 . An uninitiated person, an outsider. 

*697 Stats Philadtl/n. Set. 19 The Philadelphians have 
many things to say that cannot be declared among the 
Kxoterickn. 1804 Macaulay C'rit. ltal. Writers Misc. 
Writ. & Sp. (1889) I am an exoteric utterly unable to 
explain the mysteries of this new poetical faith. 

ExoteriOAl (ckratc-rikfcl), a. [f. as prcc. + «al.] 

-■prec. adj. 

1637 R* Humphrey tr. S. Ambrose Pref., Two sorts, one 
exotcricall, which is in common and clvill use. a 1656 
Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 189 Aristotle was wont to divlue 
his Lectures . . into Acroamatfc&l and Exoterical. a 1751 
Bolincbkoke Ess., Monotheism ft 11 in Wks. 1754 IV. 235 
Exoterical, or publick doctrines. 1807 Whatkly Logic 
Introd. p. v, A loose, vague, and popular kind of language : 
Mich as would be the best suited indeed to an exoterical 
discourse. 1858 R. A. Vaughan Ess. 4 Rev. I. 3a His par- 
tisans have resorted in his defence to his exoterical writings. 

ExotariOAlly (ekwrte-rik&li), adv. [f. prec. 4 
•ly 2.] In an exoteric manner; in a style suited to 
the uninitiated. 

*7^8 Warburton Div. Legat. 111. iii.WkK, (1811) III. 90 The 
subject . . must needs be handled exoterically. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. (1858) 42 (The) Dingy Priest .. preaches forth 
(exoterically enough) one little tcxtlet from the Gospel of 
Freedom. 1864 M ax Muller Sc. Lang. Ser. ti. vii. (1868) 
304 He may have represented him exoterically as a human 
being. 

Bxo'tory. p f. Gr. 4 -y a . (But prob. 

a misprint.)] Exoteric doctrine or instruction. 

1763 [see Esotery). 

BxotheoA, -thecal, -thecium : see Exo- pref. 

Exotic (egzp*tik), a. and sb. [ad. L. exotic- us, 
a. Gr. l£orrucot, f. f(ot outside. Cf. Fr. exotique .] 
A. adj . 

1 . fa. Belonging to another country, foreign, 
alien (jobs.), b. & narrowed sense: Introduced 
from abroad, not indigenous. Now chiefly of 
plants (in popular language with added sense of 
4 not naturalized or acclimatized ' ) ; also, of words, 
forms of speech or writing, fashions, etc. 

*999 Ik Jonsoh Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. iii, Moglck, 
Witchcraft, or other such exotick arts. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. E/. 11. vi. ft 3. 98 As Exotick observers deliver, it 

f roweth upon Almond trees. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. xii. 38 
t was an cxotick and forain territory. 1600 Sharrock 
Vegetables 34 [The] Mulbcry is.. an exotique plant. 1680 
Morden Geog. Red., Wales ( 1685)27 [Welsh] hath the least 
mixture of Kxotick words of any now used in Europe. 1756 
Foote Engl. ret. fr. Paris Wks. 1799 ,fl 3 *11 have 
these exotic attendants, .sent post to the place from whence 
they came. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Hughes, The Italian 
Opera, an exotick and irrational entertainment. 1793 
Murphy Tacitus { 1805) 1. 335 And Invited to reign over 
them an exotic king. 1829 Dx Quimcey Recoil. Lakes 
Wks. 1862 II. 78 Rome had cast much of her literature in 
her own moulds before these exotic models had begun to 
domineer. 1845 Florists Jml. 23 The exotic class of the 
order. 


f o. Drawn from outside ; extrinsic. Also, 
Foreign in character, alien to. Obs. 

. *«7* K. Bohun Disc . cone. Wind 56 They run streaming 
between two Mountains, .and arc guarded on all sides from 
the inroads of other Exotique Winds and Air. a 1718 Penn 
Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 473 ITiese and the like Practices, 
strange and cxotick to the Primitive and Christian Faith 
and Worship. 1727 Dk Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 79 
An absolute necessity of some exotic helps. 

2 . a. Of or pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
foreigner, or what is foreign (now rare) ; hence 
t b. Outlandish, barbarous, strange, uncouth (obs.). 

a*. Bp. Morton E/isc. Justified (1670) 51 Mr. 

Selden, the Ornament of our Nation for Exotick Learning. 
*7 m Swipt Mod. Educ. Wks. 1735 II. 11. 34 An exottek 
habit and demeanor, added to other foreign accomplish- 
ments. 1853 I. Taylor Fanat. vi. 167 when shall the 
European families drive the exotic tyranny for ever front 
their shores ! 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. viU. 230 The exotic 
extraction of one of the Original Tribes. • 
b. sfiaa Maxwell tr. I/erodian (1635) 29s Entring the 
City, .in that exotickc and barbarous gar be 6630 Brath- 

% 53 - a 
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EXPANSX. 


EXOTICAL. 


wait Eng. Gentlsm. (164O 140 The boarish and exoticke 
speech of Diogenes. t%4 Sue T. Herbert Trav. 9*4 Lest 
your entreated patience tume into exoticke passion. 17*0 
W cltom Suffer. Son of God I. x. aja A Man, who would 
make this tne Rule of his Conduct t Passes for an Extra- 
ordinary, Singular . . and Exotick spirit. >739 Cibber Apol. 
xl 31a In hU dealing with so exotick a Partner, stig Scott 
Guy M. xxix, I have not the poor satisfaction of interesting 
a human being— not even the exotic monster of a parson. 
B. sb. 

1. A plant, formerly also an animal, of foreign 
extraction ; in popular language, a foreign plant 
not acclimatized or naturalized. 

c 164a C. Morton % 4 h Enquiry a The crane is an exotick. 
1671 Grew A not. Plants, Idea Philos* Hist, $ 8 All 
Exoticks * . may probably be reduced to some such Domes- 
ticks, iffa-yi H. Walpole Virtue's A used. Paint. (1786) 
IV. 394 In tne bishop of London's garden at Fulham are 
many exotics of very ancient date. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, xix. (1815) 387 What has been said of Geraniums, 
applies to all .. Exotics. s 9 ia Raft Cycl. s.v., The gene* 
rainy of exotics . . do not thrive in England without some 
peculiar care and culture. 18418 J. Baxter Libr. Prod. 
Agric . (ed. 4) 1 1 . Introd* 4 Potatoes were first . . cultivated 
as a rare exotic. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1795 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev . XVII. 4x0 The Welsh 
in wholly self-derived, and free from exotics, xltt Lamb 
Rlia Ser. 1. iii. (1865) 19 Roast veal, or .. griskin (exotics 
unknown to our palates'. 1849 H. Rogers Ess. II. vt. 
303 Other systems of religion are usually delicate exotics, 
and will not bear transplanting. 1838 Buckle Ctvilis. 
(1869) II. viii. 543 In a country like Spain, a great bank was 
an exotic which might live with art out could never thrive 
by nature. 

2. A person of foreign origin ; a foreigner, rare. 

1651 Fuller's Abel Recttv . 516 Proclamations were every 

where set up against exotics. 1783 Wilkes Carr. (1805) 
1 . 80 One other exotic, too, I must not forget: Arthur 
Murphy, gent. 184s Catlin N. Arner. ind. (1844) II. lviil. 
3 to An exotic, with a pale face, and from across the ocean. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. vi. 150 These same 
exotics are received by our easy, gullible brethren with 
* outstretched arms ’. 

Hence + Sxotion***, exotic or foreign quality. 
163* Wekvkr A me. Fun. Man. 697 The very exoticknesse 
of the workemanship. 

t EsO'tiCftl, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of foreign origin or growth ; imported from 
abroad ; - Exotic a. 1. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxu. xxiv, Wo may both preserve 
and recover our health . . without these exotical and forraine 
drugs, 167s H. Dodwell 9 Lett . of A dr dee (1691) 904 
Most of them [certain canonized Heroes] are exotical 
(which is the reason of their strangeness in the Greek). 1878 
Cudworth Intell.Svst . 309 This word *A8»|va..was not 
originally GreckUb, but exotical. 

2. Of or pertaining to foreigners, or a foreign 
country; foreign; hence barbarous, outlandish, 
strange ; « Exotic a. 2. 

*608 Br. Hall Epist. 1. viii, Many, .have brought nothing 
from forraine countries, but mishapen cloathes, or exotical! 

S tatures, t6si ‘Smectymnuus* Find. Anna. xvi. 907 Nor 
id we ever intend to affixe those exotical! positions of 
unsound teachers, .upon her. 17*6 M. Davies A then. Brit. 
III. 51 Of the same Colour and Complexion with some 
Sectary exotical Tenets. 

Hence t Nxotically adv., in an exotic, foreign, 
or outlandish manner, + SsottaOna**, the qua- 
lity or state of being exotic. 

1870-98 Lassrls Voy. Italy II. 116 A great train of horse* 
men atid trumpeters clad exotically. 1730-8 Bailey (folio', 
Exoticalness ; whence In mod. Diets. 

Exotloiim (cgz^-tisiz’m). [f. as prec. 4* -ism.] 
a. Tendency to adopt what is exotic or foreign, 
b. Exotic character ; an instance of this, anything 
exotic ; esp. a foreign idiom or expression. 

1817 Hare Guesses (1859) 303 The Greek original . . is 
tainted with many exoticUms and other defects. 1837 
F rased $ Mag. XVI. 641 Academic forcing houses for tne 
promotion of exoticism. 1887 F. Robinson NewRelig . Med. 
31 An opposite extreme, tending to exoticism. 

Exotism (e ksdtiz’m). [ad. Fr. exotisme , f. ex oi- 
ique\ see Exotic and -ism.] Resemblance to 
what is foreign ; a foreign * air ’. 

1811 E. lERNiNUHAMin Robberds Mem. W. Taylor II. 338 
A kind or energetic Exotism that tells me that the portrait 
is very like. 

Exouoontian : see Exucontian. 
t Exousia'stioj a. Obs.rare. [ad. Or. Ifovtn- 
<unr*-d», f. ifotwd£«r to exercise authority, f. if. 
ova la authority.] Of or pertaining to authority ; 
authoritative. 


1688 Renwick Seme. (1778) 539 The exousiastick power of 
trying, sending and authorising office-bearers in the church 
is made void. ibid. 588. 

t Expalpate, v. Obs [f. h, expaim- 
ppl. stem of expalp-are, {. ex- (see Ex- pre/J) + 
palpart to pat + - ate 3.] tram. To get by flattery. 

*8*3-8 in Cockfram. 

Expand (eksparnd), v. Pa. pplc. j expand*, 
[ad. L. expanding f. ex - (see Ex- prefix 4 pandtre 
\?^P rea ^ Cf. OF. espandre ; mod.F. tftandre to 
diffuse, scatter : sec Stand.] 

1- tram. To spread out; to spread out Hat or 
smooth; to open out, unfold; fto remove the 
folds or wrinkles from, to smooth (the forehead) : 
also, to spread out to view, display, lit, and fig. 

, 43 *~S° [»8o Expanded], a 1887 Cowley Ess, Avarice 130 


Vou laugh now, and expand your careful Brow. 1893 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1793) 084 The upper . . 
Stratum that was expanded over those Valleys and Plains. 
1708 J. Logan In Pa. Hist. Sac. Mem. X. 145 Money, like 
a mistress coming in view, expanded its charms. 1703 
Pope Odyss. xii. io« Expand thy sails. Ply the strong oar, 
and catch the nimble gales. 1788 Beattie Minstr. il xxvii. 
Where yon oak expands her arms, 1770 Gibson A ntobiog. 
(1796) 136 The descent of Eneas. . to the world of spirits, ex* 
pands an awful and boundless prospect, ilex Southey 
Thataba vt. xx, Here the rose expands Her paradise of 
leaves. 1848 L. Hunt Jar Honey x. 133 Sicily then lay 
expanded like a map beneath our eyes. 1877 J. D. Cham- 
bers Div, Worship u Stoles as a rule should not be ex- 
panded at the extremities. 

b. To develop what is implicit in (a statement) ; 
to write out in full what is expressed by (a graphical 
contraction). Also in Alg. to work out the pro- 
cesses indicated by the terms of a contracted ex- 
pression and state the result in full ; to express at 
length in a series. 

x8oe WooDtiousK in Phil. Trans. XC 1 I. 88 x' (1 4 
must be expanded, and the integrals of the several terms 
taken. *838 Todhunter Algebra 396 Expand each of 
the following expressions to four terms, i860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea xx. | 824 Let us examine, expand, and explain 
this fact. Mod. The editor has expanded the contractions 
in the MS. 

t o. To give ample utterance to, 4 pour out * 
(one’s feelings) ; reft, to manifest unrestrainedly 
one’s feelings; to overflow. Obs. Cf. Fr. tpan* 
cher . 

1838-81 Blount Glossogr., Expand \ to declare or utter. 
1660 tr. A myraldus* Treat. Relig. 1. ii. 19 He takes pleasure 
to expand himself in acts of goodness towards his creatures. 
180s Fuseli Led. Art. 1 . (1848) 357 The adoring figure of a 
priest . . expanding his gratitude at the shrine of the god 
whose arrows avenged his wrongs. 

2. intr. for reft. To spread itself out ; to unfold, 
open out ; to develop. Const, into , to. 

1380 Rolland Crt. Venus it. 859 Expand on hie, ga far 
about the wall. 1680 Drydrn Ejpit. Sir P. Fairborn's 
Tomb , Like rising flames expanding in their height. 1684 
K. H. Sch. Rrcreat.32 Stars that will expand in flame, ana 
appear like natural Stars. 1784 Goldsm. Trav. 6 A weary 
waste expanding to the skies. 1778 Withering Brti. 
Plants (1796) HI. 675 Flowers, .expand at 6 or 7, and close 
at 2 in the afternoon. 1858 Kane Ard ♦ Expl. I. v. 53 
Hailed its folds with three cheers as they expanded in the 
cold midnight breeze, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. viii. 39 Streams 
. . expanding here and there to deep green lakes. 188a 
j. rfT Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng- II. 39* The Wickliffity 
T Known-men’., of Henry VIII. 's day, expanded into the 
* Gospellers ' of Edward -VI.'s reign, 
b. To 4 open out ’ 5 to grow communicative. 
i8r3 Lamb Elia Ser. l 1.(1865) 5 How would he chirp, and 
expand over a muffin. 

3. tram. 4 To spread out every way* (J.) ; to 
cause to fill a larger space ; to widen the boun- 
daries, increase the area or capacity of ; to dilate, 
enlarge : &. a material object. Also reft , 

«*S Phil. Trans. I. 49 What Bodies are expanded by 
being frozen. 1707 Floykh Physic. Pulse-n*atch 317 All the 
hot Passions or Anger, Joyr, expand the Spirits, and give 
them a more vehement Motion. 1798 Hutton Math. Did. 

I . 456/1 Air compressed . . as soon as the compressing . . 
force is removed, expands itself, .to its former dimensions. 
1813 Macaulay Sir J. Mackintosh Ess. (1854) I* 315/* (The 
edltorl has thus succeeded in expanding tne volume into 
one of the thickest . . that we ever saw. Mod. The object 
of this gymnastic exercise is to expand the chest. 

b. an immaterial object. Also reft, 
c >843 Howell Lett. iv. xxix, Let Christianity expand her 
self stul by a passive fortitude. 183B Prescott Ftrd. 4 is. 

II. xviii, The jg rand object to which he [Columbus] dedi- 
cated himself seemed to expand his whole soul. 188a 
Stanley few. Ch. (1877) I. xviii. 333 Would these. . changes 
. . diminish or expand the faith . . of the Chosen People ? 
1887 Freeman Norm. Cone. (1876) I. App.6a6 The longer 
version only expands, and in no way contradicts, the shorter 
one, 


4. intr. for reft. To increase in bulk, swell ; to 
become dilated or enlarged. 

1807-06 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 403 To wet 
the sponge and make it expand. s8io J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. Ik Art I, a Cast iron expands in passing from the fluid 
to the solid state. s8aa Ronalds & Richardson Chem. 
Techno l '. (ed. 9) I. 309 When air is warmed it expands and 
becomes lighter. 188a Vines Sachs* Bot. 780 The pith very 
soon begins to become turgid and to expand. 

Is- 

179s Mrs, Radclikfe Rom. Forest i, Her heart expanded 
in momentary joy. 1838 W. Irving Astoria 1 . 47 Such is 
a brief outline of the enterprise . . which continually ex- 
panded in his mind. 1883 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 18 
As his knowledge and power of reasoning expand under 
instruction. 1885 Munch . Exam. 38 Sept. 4/7 Our trade 
with China U steadily expanding. 

Expanded (ekspse-mted), ppl. a. Also 5 ex- 
pand*, [f. prec. 4 -BDiJ In the senses of the verb. 

1, Spread open, outspread, outstretched, ex- 
tended ; f covering an extensive area, 

H3H# If* Nigden (Rolls) I. 81 There is a figga tre soe 
expands, that mony multitudes of peple may syttevnder the 
latitude of oon figjge tre. 1867 Milton P. L. \, ass Then 
with expanded winm he stears his flight Aloft. 1793 
Southey Vt*. Matd Orisons il 34 A wide expanded den. 
£®54 Woodward Mollusc a (1856) 3*6 The animal holds 
fast by the expanded end of its foot. 1*84 Boutsll Her. 
aUry Hist, f Pop. xix, | 5 (ed. 3) 310 A w yvern, its tail 
nowed and wings expanded or. 1873 Ui* Diet. Arts HI, 
* v * Roman and Italic types • • expanded or 

letters widened horizontally. 


2 . Increased in area or bulk ; enlarged. Alsoy^ r . 
a MTU North Lives I. 973 The husbandmen, .were, .pro- 
vided tor In his large expanded house. 1*37 T. Thomson 
Chem. (ed. 3) IL 400 If one part in bulk of this expanded 
oxygen be mixed with three parts of pure oxygen gas. x88t 
Wrstcott & Horr Grk. N. T. App. 9 The embolism, cr 
expanded last double petition. 

Hence Sxpa udadnea*. 

1809 Bentham Whs. (1843) XL 18 What you say,, shows 
the expandedness and expansiveness of your mind. 0 
Expander (ekspse ndu). [f. os prec. 4 -BR.1 
One who, or that which, expands (in sensei of the 
verb). Chest expander*, a calistnenic appliance 
for 4 expanding * the chest. 

x86a Lit. Churchm. VIII. 338/2 Nor can the animus of 
our 4 expanders ’ [t.e. advocates of 4 Church Expansion ’] be 
at all aoubtftil. Emerson Lett. * Sac. Aims vil 183 
Great love is the inventor and expander of the frozen powers. 
1888 Freeman Greater Greece , etc. {title LedX Georgy 
Washington, the Expander of England, 1887 Scientific 
Amer. 18 June 394 A tube expander has been patented for 
expanding the ends of boiler tubes. * 

Expanding (ekspee ndin), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
4--INO*.] The action of the vb, Expand in its 
various senses. Also attrib. 

1844 Upton Physioglyphics 9 Putting g % then, first, and 
attaching to it its expanding sense. s866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neighb. xxx. (1878) 5x7 Expanding of umbrellas. 

Expanding, ppl a. ff. as prec. 4 -ing 2.] 
That expands (In senses of tne verb). 

1. That opens out, or is opening out. 

1778 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) 1 . 239 Cup with 4 or 5 
divisions, expanding, coloured, permanent. 1793 Beddokh 
Math. Evict, p. ix, An unseasonable frost upon the tender 
petals of an expanding blossom. 

2. That increases in bulk, or becomes enlarged. 
1874 Knight Did. Msch. % Expanding ‘alloy, such as ex- 
pands in cooling. Ibid., Expanding-bit, a bonng.tool whose 
diameter is adjustable, 1887 Spectator 9 Apr. 458/9 Pros- 
perity of many kinds, continuous and expanding, has been 
the characteristic of tne period. 

t Expa-nae, <*. Obs. Also 4 expans, 5 ex- 
pane*. [ad. L. expans ’Us t pa. pple. of expand tre 
to Expand.] « Expanded. 

1. Bot. (See quot.) 

18x9 Pantalogia , Expanse , in botany, expanded, spread 
out : as the calyx in helianthus. 1813 in Crabb Tec Ah. Did. 

2. Expanse years*. 4 When a table contains quan- 
tities denoting the amount of a planet’s motion 
during only a few years, vig. from 1 to 20 years, 
such changes are entered separately under the 
headings 1, 2, 3, etc. years, whicn are designated the 
expanse (or separate) years (Skeat in Chaucer's 
Astrolabe (1873) Gloss/)- Opposed to Collect, 

Chaucer FranhL T. 547 Neither his collect, nor his 
Expans yeeres. c 1391 — Astro l il f 45. c 1430 Lydg. 
Thebes 380 The yeeres collects and expance also. 
Expanse (eksparns), sb. [ad. L. expans -urn, 
neut. sb. f. expansus ; see Expanse a.] 

1. That which is expanded or spread out; a 
widely extended space or area ; a wide extent of 
anything ; 4 the length and breadth ’. 

1087 Milton P. L . vil, 340 Th* Almightie spake : Let there 
be Lights High in th* expanse of Heaven. 1711 Pope Temp. 
Fame 436 The smooth expanse of crystal lakes. 174a Gray 
Ode on Eton 6 Th’ expanse. .Of grove, of lawn, of mead 
survey. zt8k Cowpkr Expostulation o Her fields a rich 
expanse of wavy corn. im8 Scott F. M. Perth lx. The 
. . blue eyes, with the broad expanse of brow. 1838 Haw- 
thorne Fr. 4 It. Tmls. (1879) I. 18 Hung with broad ex- 
panses of black cloth. t86p Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. 
xii. 235 'Hie army crossed over that vast expanse of sand. 
fig. 1738 Johnson idler No. a f 7 Those who wander at 
large through the expanse of life. 

d. esp. in The expanse; the 4 firmament \ Cf. 
Expansum. 

1887 Milton P. L. il 1014 Satan.. Springs up ward.. Into 
the wild expanse, a 171* Ken Hymnotheo Poet Wks. 1791 
HI. 304 All the Expanse. .Was si raw'd with Rays of ante- 
solar Light 1783, Smart Ps. cxlviii (1791) 919 Moon and 
Stars . . Silv'ring in the blue expanse. 2883 R. Young 
Lit. Tr. Bible, Gen. ). 8 And God calleth the expanse 
Heaven. 

2 . The action of expanding ; the state of being ex- 
panded ; enlargement, expansion. Also, the amount 
or distance of expansion ; ** Expansion 3. 

1880 Motley Netherl. (1867) IV. lit. 532 To shut off the 
mighty movement of the great revolt from its destined ex* 
panse. 1874 Coubs Birds N. W. 544 Audubon mentions one 
nearly ten feet in alar expanse. 

j* ExpE'EII, v. Obs. [f. L. expans- ppl. stem 
of expandtre to Expand. The pa. pple. prob. 
originated before the vb. as ad. L. expans -us : 
see ed k.] trans. m Expand v. i, 3. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch . v. in Ashm. (165a) 6 a In Winter 
men eaten more meate Than in Summer, when expensed in 
their heate. 1600 Fairfax Taste iil lv. 30 A gentle valley 
. . Expensed faire and wide. i*m Guilum Heraldry 111. 
xx. (ipti) 156 A swan with her wings expensed. 1613 G. 

S andys Trav. iai After they had . . cloipd their iawes ; 
which they expanse against the rays of the Sun. 164s Sir 
T. Browne Eelig. Med, 1. f 16. 32 Nature . . that lit* ex- 
pens'd Onto the Ryes of all 184a J. Jackson Bh. Conscience 
140 God enlargeth and expanaeth the hearts of his Saints. 
*86» Morgan Sph Gentry 1. ii. 17, I shall refer Books 
born in arms, if open Masoned expensed, if shut clasped. 
1703 Hearns Coded, taDec, A Book Expensed In Fease. 
tee* Phillips (ed. Kersey), Expansed (in Heraldry), dis- 
played, or set out. 1701-1800 in Baiuiy. 
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EXPANSIVE 


+ ppt. a . Ofa. [f. prec, + -bo 1.] 

Outspread ; having a wide expanse or stretch. 
(See ppl. uses in prec.) 

*6*7-77 Feltham Resolves I. XV. a6 Let him view th' ex- 
paused skies. *664 Power Exp. Philo*. 1. 7 The. .diver- 
sity of colours in her expensed wings. 1675 Cocker Morals 
so God Essence gave to Heav'ns Expensed Frame. 

Expansibility (ekspsenaibHlti). [f. next : 
see -ITT. Cf. F. expansibility 1 The quality of 
beta/ expansible : a. superficially ; b. in volume ; 

0. in non-material senses. 

ft. 17SS in Johnson. tSu Nature a Jan. 905 The ex- 
frame expansibility of oil when floating upon the water. 

b. e *701 Grew Costn. Sacra 1. Hi. 1 10 (In] atoms of all 
Fluids, there is some difference In Bulk . . else all Fluids 
would be alike in . expansibility. 175# Phil. Trans. 
LXV 1 II. 469 A greater expansibility in the air enclosed in 
their Manometers. *973 w. Lees Acoustics m. L 81 The 
expansibility of platinum and glass is nearly the same. 
16S4 Eyd. Sac. Lex., Expansibility, applied to the condition 
of an ormn which allows of erection. 

. 9 * *6BT National Mag. 11 . 377 Proofs . . of the expansi- 


bility otnuman nature. 


\ S/cctator 8 Apr. 455 The in- 


finite expansibility of House of Commons loquacity. 

Expansible (ekspaynglb'l), a. fas it ad. L. 
+expansibil-is , f. expans - ppl. stem of expatuUre : 
see Expand and -lbjlb. Cf. Fr. expansible .] 
That can be expanded. 

1. That can be opened or spread out. 

1730*9 in Bailey (folio). 1876 Bartholow Mat. Meet. 
(*£79) An intra-uterine speculum with expansible blade*. 

2 . That can be made to occupy or contain a 
larger space ; esp. of material substances, capable 
of expansion by heat, etc. 

a 1691 Boyle nisi* Atr_ li. (1693) 5 Readily expansible. . 

XXXII. 401 Wheneve 


by Heat. 179s Phil. Tram . Lx\xu. 401 

water is In a state of evaporation, an expansible fluid, com- 
posed of water and fire, is produced, itia Six H. Davy 


p £ 


Kwgm wi wmw wiu me. u ^ruuubcu. oik n. i^AVY 

Chen*. Philos. 70 Glass is less expansible than any of the 
metals. 1 1871 B. Stewart Heat 9 80 The most expansible 
metal will form the outside or convex surface of the curve, 
and the least expansible the concave. 

b. Of an immaterial object : Capable of being 
enlarged in scope or operation. 

iSflO DeQuincey in H. A. Page Life (1877) 11 . xvii. 73 
The great moving and expansible system of theology. 1884 
Sir N. Lindley in Law Times Rep. 9 Feb. 737/a A market 
• .limited by metes and bounds, so as not to l>e expansible. 

Hence Xxpa*n«ll>l*n«M, the quality of being 
expansible; expansibility. Sxpft'nulbly ado., in 
an expansible manner j so as to be expanded. 

*J 47 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Expaniil 0 (ekspce’nsil, -ail), a . [f. L. expans - 
1. stem of exianatre to Expand + -ile.] 

. Having the property of being expanded ; 
capable of expansion, dilatable. 

1776 T. Percival Philos . Med. 4 Exp . Ess . III. 263 This 
effect it (heat] produces . . by its expansile power. 1783 
Pott Cfururg. Wks. II. 63 Its natural soft .. expansile 
state. 1799 Fordyce in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 5 Ex- 
pansile and contractile by heat and cold. 1869 Gillmork 
Reptiles Sr Birds iii. 117 Others have.. an expansile gulnr 
pouch. *884 W. C. Wilkinson E . Arnold 11. vii. 166 The 
Inimitably expansile cloud-land of Hindu philosophy. 

2. Of or pertaining to expansion ; of the nature 
of or tending to or capable of producing expansion. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). *873 Roberts Handbk. Med. 465 
Expansile movements are greatly deficient or absent. 

Expansion (eksparnfon). fad. late L. expan- - 
sion-cm, n. of action f. cxpandXre to Expand.] 
The action of expanding, the fact or state of being 
expanded. -> 

L Spreading out, unfolding, opening out. 

1 . The action or process of spreading ont or un- 
folding ; the state of being spread out or unfolded; 
the opening of a bud, flower, etc. Also, + a 
spreading out to view, a display. 

*646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. iv. v. *91 The. .distance 
betwixt the extremity of the fingers of either hand upon 
expansion. 1636 tr. Hobbes * Elem. Philos. (1839) 458 
Whereupon there will follow a great expansion of light, 
with vehement flame. *664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. xox 
The Spring of a Watch . * if the String be broke . . flyes out 
Into its fullest expansion. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra 1. v. 38 
The easie expansion of the wing of a bird. 1731 Pope F.p, 
Burlington 145 The gilded clouds in fair expansion lie. 
1847 Ds Quincey Sp. Mil Nun f 8 (1853) 18 A mob orator, 
whose brawling mouth open to its widest expansion, (etc.]. 
1867 Jean Imgklow Laurance, She.. knew.. The pleasure 
of the leaf In exquisite Expansion. 

b» The detailed expression of what it implicitly 
contained in a statement ; the writing ont in full 
the meaning of graphical contractions. Also in 
Alg. the process of working out a contracted ex- 
pression (cf Expand i b.) and stating the result in 
lull ; the result or statement thus obtained. 

1858 Toohuntbr Algebra xxxvL f 5x9 The subject of the 
expansion of expressions is. .properly a portion of the Dif- 
ferential Calculus. Ibid, xxxvi. f 594 To find the number 
of terms in the%xpansion of any multinomial *886 J. 
Edwards Diff. Cede. 96 Now assuming the possibility of 
such an expansion, let, etc. 

2. concr. Anything that is spread out; & ex- 
panse ; esp . the expanse of heaven, the firmament 

*6«t Bible Gen. i 0 Let there be a firmament {mar*, ex- 
pansion] in the midst of the waters. 1699 Pearson Creed 
(1899) 70 This house of God .. is not all of the same mate- 
rials . . there is a vast difference between the heavenly ex- 


pansion*. *760 Brattir Lucretius t. 6 AU that lie* Beneath 
the Ktarr'd expansion of the skies. 1813 Lams klia Ser. 1. 
xxvl (1865) 9x1 Lett* time, .than it took to cover the expan- 
sion of his broad moony face . . with expression. a 1845 
Hood Kitmameggcx\, Venus and Mars Are rolling along 
in their golden cars Through the sky’* serene expansion. 
x86e Anstkd Channel l si 1. »v. <ed. 2] 64 Some, .flat expan- 
sions of hard, .rock, afford a kind of irregular pavement. 

fig. x66a R. Mathew Uul. AAA. | 37. 61 T W ocean or 
expansion of wrath. 

f 8 . Extent ; space to which anything is ex- 
tended. b. Puic space (see quot. from Locke). 

x6oo Iakkk Hum. tfnd. 11. vii. 1 10 The capacious Mind 
of Man . . extends its thoughts often, even beyond the ut- 
most expansion of Matter. Ibid. 11. xv. 9 r Distance or 
Space, in its simple abstract conception . . X call F.xpanrion 
to distinguish it from Extension, which by some is used to 
express this distance only as it is in the solid parts of Mat- 
ter. 1711 Blalkmork Creation tv. <1718) xax Lost in expan- 
sion, void and infinite. 1755 in Johnson. 

4. The action or process of causing something 
to occupy or contain a larger space, or of acquiring 
greater volume or capacity; dilatation; an in- 
stance of this. 

. *664 Phil. Trans. I. 39 To prove the expansion of glass 
by heat. 1665 Ibid. I. 40 What Bodies are expanded by 
being froxen, and how that expansion is evinced. 1699 
Bentley Boyle Led. viii. (1603) 37 The condensation and 
expansion of any portion of tne Air is always proportional 
to the weight and pressure incumbent upon it. 176a Specff. 
Wad's Patent No. 1331. 5 The pinion continues to descend 
by virtue of the expansion of the steam. 1839 R. Knox 
Bhlards Anat. 335 They are furnished with tensor muscles, 
whether proper, or simply by expansion of their tendons. 
1873 Ure Diet. Arts II. 319 s. v. f Some remarkable exam- 
ples of expansion are furnished by the influence of sunshine 
on the BritannUt Tubular Bridge. x88a Vines Sachs' Hot. 
874 These movements depend not upon alternate expansion 
and contraction of the tissue, .but, etc. 

Jig. 1634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 103 My heart Ex- 
pansion wants, to thinke what now thou art. 
b. of immaterial things. 

1 68a SikT. Browne Chr. Mor. 19 Spread not into bound- 
less expansions either of designs or desires. 1896 Sir B. 
Brodik Psychol Inq. I. i. v A liigh education, .may. .have 
the effect of preventing the full expansion of genius. 1864 
D. G. Mitchell Sev. Star. 69, l telt . . an unusual expan- 
sion. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess. Praf. 7 The love of 
liberty is simply the instinct in man for expansion. 

C. Comm, and Finance, (a) An extension (of 
business transactions), (b) An increase in tne 
amount of the circulating medium. More fully 
expansion of the currency. 

1847 Craig, Expansion, in commerce, an Increase of 
issues of bank notes. 1864 in Webster. 1891 Pall Mall G. 
10 Nov. 7/1 In some directions there has been expansion, *0 
that the losses have been partially neutralized. 

5. The amount or degree of dilatation. 

1790 Blagdkn in Phil Trans. LXXX. 133 The whole ex- 
pansion of pure spirit from 30 0 to ioo° of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, is not less than ^th of its whole bulk ut 30". 
1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art II. 33 Taking a pro- 
portional part of the difference of the two expansions. 1873 
Ure Diet. Arts II. 3*9 s. v., The expansion of the solid 
corresponding to two degrees of the thermometer, U twice 
the expansion which corresponds to one degree. 

0. concr. a. An expanded or dieted portion, 
b. A product of expansion ; what (a thing) is ex- 
panded into. 

*860 Tyndall Gla* . it. vii. 361 This lake [Geneva] is simply 
an expansion of the river Rhone. 186$ Ruskin Sesame 
178 A man has a personal work . . and a public work 
..which is the expansion of the other. 1866 Huxley 
Phys : ix. (1869) 339 The structure ..of the sensory expan- 
sion in which the optic nerve terminates. x88t Vine* As’ 
Bot . 544 The membranous expansions or appendages. 

7. Steam-engine. The increase in bulk of the 
steam which takes place in a partially filled cylin- 
der after communication with the boiler is cut off. 

The improvement introduced by Watt's patent of 178a 
consisted in the economixing of steam by allowing the piston 
to l>e propelled, during the latter portion of its excursion, 
by the * expansion 1 of tne steam first introduced. An engine 
in which this is done is said to work * by expansion A 
double (or triple ) expansion engine is one in which the 
steam passes from one cylinder into another, so that the 
expansive force is used twice (or thrice). 

178* (see 4J. *8x9 Reels Cyclop . XXXIV. sig. M. 3 b 

(art. Steam-Engine ), Mr. Watt’s principle of expansion. 
i »74 Knight Dtct. Meek. , I. 817/t An automatic expansion 
is one which is regulated by tne governor, and vanes with 
the amount of power required. 187$ R. F. Martin tr. 
Havre*' Winding Mach. 80 The engtneman must be able 
to work his engine with a variable expansion with as great 
ease as an ordinary high-pressure engine. Ibid., MM. Scohy 
and Crespin. .took out a patent for applying a system of 
expansion to winding engines. 

0 . allrib. and Comb., as expansion theory ; ex- 
pansion-coupling, -curb, -drum (see quota); 
expansion-engine (see 7 ) ; expansion-gear, an 
apparatus for cutting off steam from the cylinder 
at a given point of the stroke ; expansion-joint 
l$ce quota.) ; expansion-slide, a slide belonging 
to the expansion-valve, a valve which shuts off 
the steam ta its passage to the cylinder. 

*874 Knight Did. Meek. I. 8x6/9 * Expansion-coupling. 
The coupling represented consists of an expansion-drum of 
thin copper x between the extremities of two pipes a i, Fig. 
190X, which, in elongating, pres* the sides of the drum in, 
and draw them out in cooling. *47 Craig, * Expansion 
curb, in Horology, a contrivance for counteracting expan- 
sion or contraction. 1874 Knight Did. Meek. 1 . 8x6/3 
* Expansion-drum, an arrangement by which an occa- 


sional change of speed may be effected. 1847 Craig, * R t - 
pansion en^tnt. 1886 Pall Mall G. 91 Sept. 13/2 These 
steamer* are provided with triple expansion engines 1850 
Pract. Meth. Jrul. III, a8 (heading) Whitelaw's steam- 
engine "expansion gear. 187$ R. F. Martin tr. Havre* 
IWndinf Atm h 80 MM. Scohy and Crespin add to the 
regular form of cylinder the expansion gear of M. 
Meyer. 1840 90 Wrai.k Pit t. Terms, # Exfiansion-jot n t , a 
stuffing-box joint connecting the steam pipes, so as to allow 
one of them to slide within the enlarged end of the other 
when the length increases by expansion. *884 Webster, 
E xPansion-iomt, an attachment of the framing to the 
boiler, which allows the boiler to expand without bending 
the framing x88s li’on. Exhib. Total, iii. 3 Samples of 
improved expansion joints. tl*8 K, Alban Steam Engine 
361 The "expansion slide is made to act through the motion 
of the ptimipal slide Mow. 1886 F. B. Jevowh in Jrnl. 
H client. S India VII. aqz Every form of the "expansion 
theory | t.c. the theory that the Iliad la an * expansion' of 
a smaller poem]. 1849 Faihbairn in Meek. Mag. LI. as^ 
A new construction of "expansion valves for condensing 
steam engines. 

Expansionist (ckspurnfoniet). [f. prec. + 
-iht.J One who advocates a policy or a theory of 
expansion, cst>. an advocate of expansion of the 
currency. Also altrib. 

*86a Lit. Chun hm. VIII, 319/1 ‘Wc look for the time* 

< says the Expansionist) ‘ ami doubt not it wilt come \ etc. 
x88i Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 160 Whether the new Secre- 
tary . . would be an expansionist or a contrauionist. *864 
Goldw. Smith Expansion of Eng in Coutemp, Res'. Apr. 
531 Standing on his historical island, the British Expan- 
sionist secs all the other communities of the race revolving 
round him. *886 F. B. Jkvons in Jml. Hellenic Studies 
VII. 392 The expansionists (1. e. those who maintain that 
the lhad was 'expanded' from an original shorter poem] 
therefore have set to work to remove these iiu rustation*. 
JbidM 11 . 395 Kick himself support* the expansionist theory. 

Expansive (eksparnaiv), a. [f. L. expdns- ppl. 
stem of expandhe to Expand + -ive.I 

1. Tending or adapted to expand in volume, to 
spread over a larger surface, or fill a larger space ; 
having the capacity to expand or develop to largei 
dimensions ; dilatable. Said both of material and 
immaterial objects. 

1651 Davknant Gondibert 11. i * By increase of swift ex- 
pansive light The lost Horizon was apparent growne. 17*8 
Thomson Spring 28 No more Th* expansive atmosphere is 
cramp'd with cold. 1809 W. Saundkkh Mtn. J valets 4 
Water is composed . . of a fluid expansive ether. 1879 
Atchkuuly Botrlaud 148 , 1 changed my cartridge for another 
with an expansive ball. 1884 Ir. Lotse's Metapk. 96 The 
heightened temperature bringing about in the expansive 
materials the movement of dilatation. 

b. Of persons, their affections, utterances, etc. : 
Freely going out, effusive, open. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1838) IV. 137 It is said our affec- 
tions * . to France have been more expansive. 1898 O. W. 
Holmes A ut. Break/. -t. x. 98 That ripe und discreet age 
which invites confidence and expansive utterance. 1884 
F. Chance in N. fy Q> Scr. vt. X. 397/1 Wc English arc not 
an expansive people. 

2. Of a force, a movement or tendency : Acting 
in the direction of expansion ; directed towards ex- 
pansion : a. within the object or substance itself ; 
D. in some other object. 

a. tr. HobbeT Elem. Philos. (1839) 471 This expan- 

sive motion of the air. t68g Boylk Effects of Mot. viii. jot 
T hese stones being lodged In a Cement extremely hard, 
their expansive endeavour was rendered ineflectuaf. 1775 
Johnson Tax. tut Tyr . bo The intumescence of nations 
would have found its vent like all other expansive violence. 
* 6*4 R- Stuart Hist, Steam Engine 143 'Inc steam . . from 
its expansive po war, will pres* [etc.]. *8a8 Carlyle Misc. 

(1857) I. 199 impelled by the expansive movement of hU 
own irrepressible soul. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 3) 1 1 , l 
9;$ The liquid . . may force a column of mercury to an eleva- 
tion marking the expansive tendency. *846 Grot e Greece I . 
xvL (1863) I. 300 The expansive force of Grecian intellect. 

b. 1744 Berkeley Siris f 170 Such is the rarefying and 
expansive force of this dement [fire]. 1874 Blackib Seif- 
cult. 85 The direct genial expansive virtue of some great 
moral sun. *886 Croll Climate $ Cos mol. 353 This internal 
pressure . . acts on the mass of ice as an expansive force. 

3. Of or pertaining to expansion. Of an engine, 
process, etc.: Involving or depending upon the 
principle of expansion. 

178a Sp*'cif. of Walls Patent No 1331. 4 The said new or 
expansive engine, ( 1898 Greener Gunnery 3^ In the expen- 
sive princtalc of rifles. Ibid. 353 The principles of the ex- 
pansive rifle. 1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Nov. 8/1 These messages 
were printed exactly as he sent them, and did not undergo 
any * expansive * process. 

4. a. Of material things: Expanding over or 
occupying a large surface or space ; having wide 
bounds, broad, extensive, b. Of immaterial things 
(e.g. thoughts, designs, sympathies); Having a 
wide range; comprehensive. 

1806 T. Surr Winter in Lond. I. iv. 64 It was situated. . 
on the border* of an expansive lake. 1813 Eustace Tour 
Italy ix. 304 A more expansive and generous compassion for 
the fate of cities and state*. s8*8 Jam. Mill Brit, India 
Pref. 16 If an observer were to take an expansive view of 
India. 1830 DTsrakli Chat. I, HI. v. 72 The intellect of 
Laud was neither expansive dot elevated. *834 T. M edwin 
Angler in Wales II. 175, He had the character, .of being 
remarkably handsome, .his forehead expansive. *838 1* Tay- 
lor Spir. Despot. L 12 That enlightened and expansive 
charity, .which should recommend the Christian profession. 
*870 £ merson Sec. & Solit. vii. 137 Cxar iUcxander was 
more expansive, ana wished to can the Pacific my ocean 
1890 Standard 10 Mar.. We doubt . . whether expansive 
skurts of the old style will 1 catch on * in America. 
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EXPATRIATION. 


BzpaniiT«Iy (ek*pwn*ivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY a .J la an expansive manner; at large, ex- 
tensively. With respect to the steam-engine : On 
the principle of expansion. 

s|m R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng, v6o Very little 
power is lost by working the steam expansively. (§05 Car- 
lyl* Fredk . Gt. xu ill, Voltaire, at his leisure in Brussels. • 
writes much more expansively. s!6$ Masson Etc. Brit . 
Philos, 100 The Absolute going forth expansively. . is Na- 
ture. 187* R. F. Mantin tr. Havre*' Winding Mack . 03 
For throttling of the steam through the regulator will Se 
suhfttiiuted working expansively. 

Expangiveno** (ek*D«*nsivn6s). [f. os prec. 
+ -nkshJ The quality of Deing expansive. 

1 . a. Tendency to expand. D. Wide-spreading 
character or nature. 

iSsp Bentham Wks. (1843) XI. x8 What you say on this 
subject shows the expandeaness and expansiveness of your 
mind, a 1853 Robertson Strm, Ser. m. xiv. i?a The. .affec- 
tions of the Apostle Paul, .tending to expansiveness rather 
than concentration. X854H. Miller Sck. 4 Sckm . xii. (i860) 
1 22/2 The scenery, .was imposing, .from its bare and lonely 
expAnsiveness. 1857 Toulm. Smith The Parish sz While 
the. .expansive ness of the Common Law will be thus shown. 
1879 Geo. Eliot Theo . Suck ix, That would restrict the ex- 
pansiveness of trade. 1884 tr. Lett/s Metaph. 96 The 
. .expansiveness of the gaseous elements. 

2 . Absence of reserve in feeling or speech ; genial 
frankness, freedom, openness ; unrestrained flow of 
sympathy or conversation. 

1890 Emerson Eng. Traits. Lit '. Wks. (Bohn) II. 115 That 
expansiveness which is the essence of the poetic element. 
i8m Mrs. Gordon in H. A. Page De Quincey (1877) 1 . viii. 
160 In the expansiveness of his own heart. 1864 Sat. Re v. 
9 July 45 Gifted female friends, .can praise with a large, 
ungrudging expansiveness. >867 Lewes Mist. Philos. II. 
530 In the expansiveness of private conversation. i 88 | 
G. A. Boughton in HarpePs Mag. Dec. gs/i Who greeted 
Miles with, .noisy familiarity ana expansiveness. 

Expansivity (ckspsensivlti). rare . [f. as 
prec. + -ity.] - Expanhivenesh. 

1847 Carlyle Mirabeau Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 931 Offences 
(of elasticity or expansi vity)have accumulated. 183$ Blackw. 
Mag. XLlV. 61a The expansivity and soaring heavenward- 
ness of the gases have full play. 

Expansomtter (ekspaens^mrtw). [f. Expans- 
ion + -(<j)mkthh, after tie UromtUr, etc.] (See qoot.) 

188) Nasmyth A utobiog . vl 1 19 One of my earliest attempts 
at original contrivance waa an Expansometer—an Instru- 
ment for measuring in bulk all metals and solid sub- 
stances. 

II Ezpaniiun. Ohs. [L., neut. of expansus, 
pa. npte. of expanders to Expand. Adopted by 
scholar* of 10— 1 7th c. a* lit. rendering of Hcb. 
rp rdqV'o (Vulg .firmamentum, A V.Jirtnament).] 
« Expanse sb. 


163* Swan Spec. M. iv. % 1 (1641) 51 The Expansum. or 
stretching out of the Heavens. 1640 Wilkins Neiu Planet 
11. (1664) 39 The common People usually think the Rain to 
proceed from some Waters in the Expansum. 1651 Ter. 
Taylor Serm. for Year 1. xxv. 314 The mercy of God |is) 
a vast expansum and a huge Ocean. 1794 Sullivan Vtew 
Nat. II. 403 Till the whole expansum was cleared of these 
gross and opaque parts of matter. 

t ExpA'XUmre. Obs. [f. L. expans- ppl. stem 
of expandtre to Expand* -ure.] a. The process 
of expanding; expansion, b. ■» Expanse sb. 1. 

1606 Chapman Hero 4 Leander v, All your ports employ, 
And suit Night's rich expansure with your joy. 1600 Sir 
G. Goosecappe iv. Hi. In Bullen O. PI. III. 70 My im- 
mortal! part admits expansure. c 161s Chapman Iliad xvii. 
317 Such expansure of his beams he [the sun] thrust out of 
his throne. 

f Expa*pillate, v . Obs~ 0 [f. L. expapilldt-us 
bared to the breast, f. ex- out * papilla nipple.] 
* ’To lay the breasts open to the paps ’ (Cockeram 
1623-0). 


II Ex part*, ex-p&rte (e-kspa-.it £), adv., 
chiefly at t rib. os quasi-o^’. [L. phrase ex out of 
* parte , abl. of pars part, side.] 

1. Law. On one side only : said respecting an 
affidavit, application, commission, evidence, testi- 
mony, etc. (Sec quot*.) 

*671 Cowel Interpr. s. v., A Commission ex parte, is that 
which is taken out and executed by one side onely. 1779 J- 
Reed in Sparks Carr. Amer. Rev. (1833) II. 977 No ex 
parte testimony ought to be received by the Court. 1839 
Holthovse New Law Did. a. v., An Ex-parte application 
to the court is an application made by one party only. 18*3 
Wharton Pa. Digest 854 An exparte affidavit may be ad- 
mitted to prove pedigree. 

2. transf Of statements, etc. : Made with re- 
spect to, or in the interest of, one side only. 

181a La Palmerston Pari. Deb. az Dec., Ex-parte 
statements like the present. 16x3 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 
346 Ex parte statements, to which the accused had no oppor- 
tunity of replying. 1898 Reads Never too late xxlv, 1 
object to an ex parte statement from a personal enemy, 
t Expa*tlate, ppl a. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. 
cx(s)patidt-us , pa. pple. of ex(s)patidri: sec next.] 
Equivalent to the later Expatiated. In quota. 
Widespread 5 laid at full length. 

170a De Foe Reform. Manners 30 There lye the Seeds of 
high expatiate Sin. 1894 Sva Dobell Balder xxvil tU 
Stretch him out, like the prophet on the dead. . Bound and 
p rone, e xpat foe with nice art To the invenient horror. 

Expatiate (eksjtfi'jiirit), v. Also j exp-, ex- 
8 paoiate,* 6 -S exspatiate. [f. L. ex(s)patidt- ppl. 


stem of ex{s)patidri, f. ex- (see Ex. prefA) + spa- 
tidri to walk about, f. spatium space.] 

X intr . To walk about at Urge, to roam without 
restraint ; to move about freely In space, wander 
at wilL Now somewhat rare in lit. sense. 

1338 Leland /tin. 1 . p. xxi, I have more exspatiated yn 
this Campe then they did. 1619 Crooks Body of Man 439 
Wherein this mtheriall body might expatiate and disport it 
selfe. 1857 S.Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 16 They wiU expatiate 
and dance the Hay in circling motions, a 1760 J. H. Browne 
Design 4 Beauty Poems (1708) 10a He not content the shal- 
low snore to keep Dauntless expatiates in the boundless deep. 
1769 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 308 You will . . catch the 
breeses on the coast of Taranto . . expatiate to the very toe 
of the continent. 1796 Morse Amer. GeoL 1 . 936 Workmen 
. . by expatiating from Europe, have improved their condi- 
tion. 1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 336 He. .has it in his power 
to expatiate where he will. S864 Lowell Biglow P. Poet. 
Wks. (1879) 375/9 Winter-flies ..crawl out ..to expatiate 
in the sun. 1879 Hamerton IntelL Life xtL i. (1876) 435 
Points upon which the cattle expatiate. 

b. Said of the eye, or hand. 

1690 Bolwer Anthropomet. 90 In this Cephalical com- 
pression to the sides, the Eyes more freely expatiate to the 
back-parts. 171a Addison Sped. No. 419 r a Where the 
Eye has Room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the 
Immensity of its Views. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton!)/*/^. 
xxxil (1859) II- fl 5 a The hand of a skilful musician expa- 
tiates over the keys of the most complex organ. 

O. fig. 

1619 Drayton Poh-olb. 11. Notes 37 So farre haue the indi- 
gested reports of. .Monkish inuention expatiated out of the 
lists of Truth. 1699-3 tr. Hales ' Dissert, de Pace in Phenix 
(1708) II. 373 Ambition finds not room enough for her swell- 
ing to expatiate in. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 321 But 
I expatiate too much into the Subject of Predication. 1704 
Swift T. Tub vii, Without farther ex|»tiRting from the 
subject 1787 Bonnycastlk Astron. vi. 84 The flighty 
imagination of those who. .expatiated in the wilds of fiction. 
1849 Robertson Serm, Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 35 We .. expatiate 
into that which is infinite. 

t d. trans. (Cf. to walk the road.) Obs. rare. 
i 6 p 7 J. Carter Exposition 109 The ungodly. .enter in., 
at the broad gates, and expatiate all the fields and countrie. 
2. To speak or write at some length ; to enlarge ; 
to be copious in description or discussion. Const. 
on, upon . Also in indirect passive . 

161s Drayton Poly-olb. l Notes 18 But you blame me 
thus expatiating. 1659 Cromwell Sb. aa Jan. (Carlyle), 1 
could not say more upon this subject If I listed to expatiate 
thereupon. 1731 Berkeley Prevent. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 
III. 307 Ancient orators used to expatiate in praise of their 
country. 1793 Bbddoes Math. Evid. 14 Frequently as the 
topic is expatiated upon. 1817 Chalmers Astron. Disc. 1 . 
(1853) 17 Those who expatiate with delight on the wonders 
and the sublimities of creation. 1830 M erivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) I. Pref. 7 The remarkable deficiency of our recent 
literature . . has constantly tempted me to expatiate. 

+ 3. trans. To enlarge, extend, expand (territory, 
etc.) ; to spread abroad (glory, shame) ; to exalt, 
magnify ; to spread wide (the arms). Obs. 

1603 Patient Grist i l (Shales. Soc.) 33 Sir Owen, and sig- 
nors both, do not expatiate my obloquy. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 Princes expatiate their dominions. s66o 
Waterhouse Arens 4 Arm. 6 The symmetry and exact 
order of which . . expat iatod the glory of their valor almost 
thorowout the Continent. Ibid. 125 A benign umbrage ex- 
patiates little spires of grass into the magnitude of Lawrels. 
>668 The Rivals 17, I would expatiate my Wanton arms. 
1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 189 Where after a little space 
the channel ia well-nigh expatiated so broad as the Thames 
at London. 


+ b. re/. and intr, for reft. Obs . 

16*0-99 J. Jones Stone-Hengt 1725) 34 Salisbury Plain . . 
expatiates it self through the Middle of Wiltshire. 1690 
Fuller Pisgak ti. iv. 107 The Jordan . . expatiateth itself 
into the waters of Merom. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. 
Anat. 11. vi. 98 The Crown-vein. .Expatiates in a large tract 
(Vom the right Eare. s68i H. More Exp. Dan. App. ii. 
287 This dead condition, .is not to expatiate unto 1260 days. 
1738 Common Sense (1739) II. 48 Tne Stock of Wealth a 
Nation possesses must expatiate, or it is of no Benefit to the 
Publick. 


to. * To let loose, to allow to range 9 (J.). trfi. 
only ;«ib. and 2 . Obs. 

.««* Instruct. Oratory 10 The best way therefore is, to 

S 'vc it [the Wit] leave to expatiate itself in its work. 1665 
oyle Occas. Red. (1675) 31 The thoughts being licens'd to 
expatiate themselves. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Greg . Nos. 
206 Nazianccn .. welcom'd his Arrival with an Oration, 
wherein he expatiated himself in his praises for the Nobility 
of his birth. (699 Drydkn tr. Dm Fresno/s Painting 6 70 
A Subject which shall . . afford . . Art an ample field of 
matter wherein to expatiate it self, 
d. nonce-use. To develop (view*). 

1694 C. Barker Assoc, Princ.\, 8 Mr. Carlyle expatiating 
from its text his peculiar views of. .political economy. 

Hence + Expatiated ppl a ., widespread; cf. 
sense 3 of vb. Expat later (also expatiator), 
one who expatiates. Xxpatlatlnr vbl. sb., the 
action of the vb. Expatiate ; in quot expansion ; 
cf. sense 3 b of vb. Xxpa'tlati ing ppl. a., that 
expatiates ; whence Bxpa*tiatinglr adv. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Expatiated, en- 
larged. 1713 Ctebs Wimchelska Misc. Poems 63 Th* expa- 
tiated Downs Shall wider Scenes display of rural Glee. #1786 
Pbook Anonym, v. (1809) WI The person, intended . . a* an 
Expatiator on the word Endovellicus. sljf New Monthly 
Mag. LVII. 160 Such is the mind of our expatiater upon 
- »wers. *717 J. Keill Anim, (Eton. (1738) 131 There was 
b • • room for the division and expatiating or the Vessels. 
i7«9 Trifter xxxv. 456 An expatiating and florid diffusion 
would . .weaken and dissolve their close and well -compacted 


strength. 169a Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp >6 Why may not 
the most expatiating Expressions be used In so good a Sense f 
1887 Pali Mail G. 99 Dec 11/x A pleasant space into which 
to turn loose some, .expatiating gossiper to talk of what so 
seemeth him beat. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) 111 . 
xxi 131 What a folly, .to be so cxpet U t in gly sincere. 0 

Expatiatfaa (eksp*hji|*»j8n). [I prec. vb. : 
see -ATioN.] The action of expatiating. 

1. The action of walking abroad, or wandering at 
large ; also, an instance of the same. lit. aid Jig. 
Also, opportunity or room for expatiating, rare. 

16 40 G. watts tr. Bacon's Adit. Learn, il xiii. n« There 
are no other Errors, or manifest Expatiatlons In Heaven, 
save those of the seaven Planets. 1647 Faring doh Serm. 
Jo*. L 37. s Take them from the Devil's latitudes and ex- 
patiations. ' 1666 G. Harvey Morb.AugL iv. 35 ( Gladness. . 
is an expansion, or an expatiatlon of the said sensitive 
spirits out of their cells into some larger Meatus, a 1848 
R. W. Hamilton Rew. 4 Puttishm. iv. U853) 139 A proper 
self-love finds in religion a perfect expatiation. 0 



z 

portion, a pro- 
jection. Obs. 

s6ta J. Cotta Discov. Prod. Physic it. il. 94 The un- 
limited expatiation of so foule wrongs. s6ea Bp. Hall 
Height Eloquence p. Hi, A periphrasis very often winds up 
it self in Its own expatiation. a s66z Fuller Worthies, 
Surrey HI. 76 Surrey, .may be allowed to be a Square (be- 
sides its Angular Expatiation in the South-west) of two and 
twenty miles. 

8 . The action of discussing at large; extended 
talk or description. 

1816 Keatinoe Trav. I. 377 The tact of the person who 
has thus had the discretion to turn away the bolt, is the 
theme of expatiation. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
xv. (1887) 154 This tempting field of interesting expatiation. 
1878 N.Amer.Rev.ClCXNll. 433 The reason is too apparent 
to need any expatiation. 188S Manch. Exam, 98 Jan. 3/4 
The whole article is an example, .of tamely edifying expa- 
tiation. 

Expati&tive (eksp^ifiitiv), a. [(. Expa- 
tiate v. * -ivk.] Tending to spread itself ont, 
expansive. 

z8ao Shelley CEdipus Tyr. 1, A leech . . with lubricous 
round rings Capaciously expatiative, which make His little 
body like a red balloon. 

Ezpatiatory (eksjv'fi&tari), a. [f. Ear A- 
tiatk v. + -okyT] Characterized by or indulging 
in expatiation. 

1816 W. Taylor in Monthly % Rev. LXXXI. 168 The 
method adopted . . is more expatiatory. i860 J. P. Kennedy 
Swallow B, vii. 73 Everybody seems to understand the 
advantage of silence when M. U inclined to be expatiatory. 

Expatriate (eksp*i-tri,A), ppl. a. and sb. [f. 
os next, on the analogy of ppl. aajs. from Lat. pa. 
pples. : see -ate2.] A. adj. - Expatriated. 
B. sb. An expatriated person. 

x8xa Shelley Let, to Hitchener In Hogg L\fi r II. 94 
Irishman has been torn from his wife anafamily . * bed 


An 

ly . . because 

he was expatriate. 18x8 Q. Rev. XIX. 55 Patriots and ex- 
patriates are alike the children of circumstances. 1809 1. 
Taylor Enthns. x. 384 These expatriate millions [of 
Chinese] are accessible to instruction. *871 B, Taylor 
Faust (1875) II. 111. 168 But a God took hold of her, The 
Expatriate. 

Expatriate (eksp^'trijdit), V. [f. Dpi. stem of 
late L. expatridre , f. ex- (see Ex- pref A) + patri-a 
native land + -atx 3, Cf. Fr. expatrierA 

1. trans. To drive (a person) away from (his) 
native country ; to banish. 

1817 G. Chalmers In Churchyards Chippes 163 Morton 
was thus expatriate s8a8 D’Israeli Chas, /, I. v. 113 
This minister, after having been expatriated, outlived his 
great enemy. 1696 Olmsted Slave States a6i He apolo- 
gizes at length for proposing to expatriate the negroes. 

2. reft, (rarely intr. for re/f.) To withdraw from 
one's native country; in the Law of Nations, to 
renounce one's citizenship or allegiance. 

1784 Bbrington Hist. Abetllard (1787) iv. 187 He [Abell- 
lard) indulged the romantick wish of expatriating himself 
for ever. 1804 Colebrookb Hush. 4 Comm. Bengal (1806] 
61 note , Another person* .who has expatriated, or who has 
removed to other land. 1846 Grotk Greece 1. v. <x86a) 1 . 89 
jEtfllu* . . having been forced to expatriate from Pelopon- 
nesus. 1898 Emerson Eng. Traits. Ability Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 40 Sir John Herschel. .expatriated himself for years at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 1887 Phillimorb Internal. Law 
(ed. 3) IV. 30 The status of aliens, and the capacity of sub- 
jects to expatriate themselves under the present English law. 

Hence Expa triated ppl. a . Expatriating 

ppl a., that expatriates (In sense a of vb.). 

1766 Sterne Sent. Joum., Pref. in Desoblsgeemt, The 


balance of sentimental commerce is always against the ex- 
patriated adventurer. 1793 Burke Rem. Policy Aides Wks. 
VII. 147 The expatriated landed interest of France. i8m 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV- 384 The ruined and expatriated 
Protestant Lord. tls6 Grots Greece l xvii. (1863)41* 430 


j chiefs* 
rbtrii/i’Jan). [f. prec. vb. 


The Gekist and some of thes 

Expatriation (tks 

see -ation.] 

1. The banishing a person from hi# own country ; 
the state of beingoamslied ; banishment, exile. 

18x6 £ eatings Trav. I, 31 This part of France appears 
never to have recovered tne effects of. . an expatriation. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. sea The longer his expatria- 
tion, the grsater does this hallucination become. s86e 
Motley NetherL(iUh) I.iU.93 The expatriation of wealthy 
merchants. 

2- The action of leaving one’s country for an* 
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other j emigration. Also, in the Law of Nations , 
rennndatlon of one's country. 

ties t Jwvkmon Autoblog. Wks. 1839 1 . 8 Expatriation 
being a natural right, site Yeowkll Arte. Brit. Ch. x. 


(2847) 107 The bishops and clergy . . sought refuge in expa- 
(Nation. iMt Rogers PoL Keen. xix, The voluntary ex* 
pet nation of those who have the energy or enterprise to 
leave the home of their birth. xSSg Phi lli more Interned. 
Law (ed. 3) IV. 974 Expatriation, Any British subject . . 
who may. .after the passing of this Act. .voluntarily become 
naturalised in such state, .shall, .be deemed to have ceased 
to be a British subiect. 

t fi%poooa*Uoii« nonce-tod. [f. Ex- W.i + L. 


site Ybowcul 
demy., soul 
PoL Econ.xU, 


pteedre to sin : see -ation.J (See quot.) 

a 1631 Donne Serm. txiv. 643 u Is . .this Expeccation . . this 
taking away of Sins formerly committed that restores me. 
Exp#et (ekspekt), v . Also 7-8 exspoot. [ad. 
L. ex (fpect-dre to look out for, await, f. ex- (see 
♦Ex- Ay. 1 ) + sfect-dre to look, freq. of spec-ire to 
sec. Cf. OF. cspecUr ( 14th c.) to awaitj 
I. T 4 wait 

tl. intr. To wait; to defer action until some 
contingency arises. To expect of: «= sense 2. Obs . 

19S0 Daub tr. Sleidaue’s Comm. 408 a, He desireth. .that 
Duke Maurice woulde be content to expect so long as he 
may goe and come. 1600 Holland Livy xxi. xlviii. 420 
Sdoio . . thinking it good to expect of the other Consult hi* 
Colleague. 1611 Bible Hob. x. 13 From henceforth expect- 
ing till bin enemies be made his footetoole. 1833 H. More 
Antid '. Atk. 11. xii. (i/ta) 8a A Dog expects till hi* Master 
has done picking of the bone. 1703 Rule* of Civility 15 We 
must not knock, but expec * patiently. 1763 G. Court AN 
Terences Comedies 388 To sit at home, expecting till a 
kinsman Came, .to marry her. 

t b. quasi -fraiar. with out. Obs. rare . 

*1664 M. Frank Serm. (167a) 497 Men having., dili- 
gently made use of the opportunity, and expected it out. 
f 2 . trans. To wait for, await. Obs. 

1385 Aar. Sandys Serm. xiv. § 19. 839 Note in Cornelius 
with what humanitie. he receiued Peter, .he called to him 
his kinsemen and friends, and expected him. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Ecclus. xi. Comm. t Expect the end of an other 
mans speach, before you beginne to answer. 1833 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts N. T. 023 Yec. .eate your owne good cheere 
not expecting your poorer brethren. 1710 Steele Tatter 
No. aoa P 5 There was a great crowd in my Antichamber, 
who expected Audience. 17S1 Gibbon Dscl. 4 F. II. 9a 
The . . king of the Goths, instead of expecting the attack 
of t*je Legions, boldly passed the Danube, slot Southey 
Thataba ix. xvili, With, .talons sheathed The ounce expects 
his liberty. iSaa Shelley in R. Garnett Relics (186?) 189 
With what anxiety I expert your news of her health t 
b. With indirect question as obj. : To wait to 
see or know, ? Obs. or arch. 

157a G. Buchanan Detect. Q. Mary N J, Do you now 
expect auhat sentence men chosen agaynstlaw. . haue pro- 
nounced? 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 79 All this 
great fight the Constanrinopolitanes beheld . . expecting 
what should bee the event thereof 1687 T. Brown Saints 
in Uproar Wks. 1720 1 . 7a, 1 expected every minute when 
it would come to downright kick and cuff between 'em. 
174s Middleton Cicero (t d. 3) II. vii. 291 While he [Cicero] 
lay encamped . . expecting what way the Parthian s would 
move. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams so Mr. Tyrrel . . ex. 
pected every moment when he would withdraw to another 
part of the room. 

+ 0. Of a destiny, etc. : To be in reserve for, be 
in store for. Cf. Await 8. Obs. 

c sin Chapman Iliad xv iil 113 If such fate expect my 
Ufe, where death strikes 1 will He. 1639 Hammond On Ps. 
lxxxii. 7 Paraphr. 409 That severe account, .of their actions, 
which after death expects all such. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
(ed. 3) III. x. 166 If any other fate expects me, I tast a joy 
beforehand, in the sure foresight of your punishment, 1781 
Cow per Charity a8o Prisons expect the wicked. 

H. To look for mentally, j 
+ 3 . To look forward to as one’s goal or motive. 
157ft T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 34 Good men doe rather 
expect renown e, then treasure. 

A To look forward to (an event), regard (it) as 
about to happen ; to anticipate the occurrence of 
(something whether good or evil). Also, to 4 look 
tor*, anticipate the coming of (a person or thing), 
the receipt of (anything). 

Often with advbs, or phrases Indicating time, which by a 
sort of ellipsis relate to the event * expected ’ ; e. g. * I ex- 
pect him next week* ; * When do you expect payment * ? 

a. with simple obj. When the obj. denotes an 
action, manifestation, etc., often const of, from . 

stfos Shake. JmL C. 1. it 397 Cassi. Will you bine with 
me to morrow? Cask. I. Cassi Good. I will expect 
you. s6o| Bp* Hall Medtt. 4 Vows l vitl 14, I will ex- 
pect the woorst, because it may come: the best, because 1 
know it will come. tSgi Hoasss Levtath. in. xll 363 They 
that bare rule, .and they that were governed, did all expect 
the Messiah. 170s Db Fob True-born Eng. Pm f.. I expect 
a Storm of 111 Language. 1704 R. Falconsb Adv. 4 Bsc. 
(1769) *3 Finding we could not export his Life, we prayed 
for a speedy and painless Release from it. sloe Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (1816) I. xiii S04 They expected a visit in 
a few hours. sftMGsa Eliot F. /fa// (1868) 14 . 1 am afraid 
of ever expecting anything good again. sSSa J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 18 If he did similar things, he should ex- 
pect similar pufltshment. 1891 Speaker 3 May 533A The 
book is very much what ought have been expected from the 
author. Mod. 1 expect my mother to dinner. 

b. with obj. and inf . ; when the action Or con- 
dition anticipated is that of the subject* with inf. 
alone. 

tftga B. Harms Partvats Iron Ate 143 The Imperial 
Gamsons, who were not expected to be ever seen again in 
those parts. s<6e W 1 llsporo Scales Comm. 1 83 A Captain of 




not.) 

Ixpeccation. .this 


of ever expecting anything good again. sSSs J. H. Blunt 
Rtf. Ch. Eng. If. 18 If he did similar things, he should ex- 
pect similar puflfshment. 1891 Speaker 3 May 533/k The 
book is very much what ought have been expected from the 
author. Mod. I expect my mother to dinner. 


a Cattle expecting to be beleagured, makes good bis out works, 
tyse Heabnk Collect. (OxfllUt. Soc.) IIL 6, 1 expect to re- 
ceive them this week. t«04 Do F00 Afrmr. Cavalier (ilso) ijw 
They expected us, ana we expected to come. iSiS Jar. 
Mill Brit. India 1 . 11. vi. 336 He expected to perform to 
him one of the most agreeable of all possible services. 1876 
Ievons Logic Primer 0 Seeing a bright flash of lightning, 
I expect thunder to follow, togs Law Times XC. 473/8 
We are now daily expecting the question to come again be- 
fore the Divisional Court. 

o. with clause as obj. ; also with ellipsis of sub- 
ordinate clause. 

1603 Sia D. Carl eton In EUU Orig. Lett. 1. 145 III. 8a 
It is exspected the two courts being joyned will produce 
somewhat extraordinary. syaS Chet wood Adv. Copt. 
R. Boris 74 They did not expect she could ever recover. 
174a Fielding Tom Jones il uc, This lady was. .as well as 
could be expected for one in her condition. x86o Tyndall 
Glac . l xi. 79 The Mur. .was by no means so bad as we had 
expected, 
d* absol. 

>779 Johnson L. P. Wks. x8i6 IX. 170 We love to ex- 
pect ; and when exportation is disappointed or gratified we 
want to be again expecting. >847 Tennyson Princ. tit. 191 
Our King expects — was there no precontract ? 

U e. ellipt. (a) Anglo-Irish (see qnot. 1 813); 
(b) colloq. (see quot. 1890). 

xSii Mar. Edobworth Patron. (18x5) II. 33 ‘ Sure I tould 
you he was not expicted, that is if you don't know in Eng- 
land, not expicted to live.' 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy 
v. 48 Poor Mrs. M. . . . isn't expected — indeed I must ride 
hard to overtake her. (890 Farmer Slang Diet.. Expect- 
ing. with child. 

T £ intr. To expect for « to look for. Obs. 

>59> Harinoton Or/. Fur. Pret, A Sophister . . made a 
long. .Oration, .expecting at the end thereof for some great 
thankea. >630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 Comnrw. 08 Travel- 
lers . . expecting in an Almanacks for a years of Jubile, flic 
over Sea oy flocks towards Rome. >659 B. Harris Parivals 
Iron Age 277 A peace, for which so many people long, and 
earnestly expert. 

5 . In sense 4 with various additional notions. 

a. In combination with cats, with expressed or 
implied negation, this vb. often « 4 to look for with 
reason or likelihood, or without great risk of dis- 
appointment \ Cf. count on, rely on, in similar 
connexion. 

1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low-C. Warm Strada to 
Rdr., A History, .which I cannot expect should be either 
praised or pardoned. *750 [sec Erroneous 3). 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. I. 538 The despotic viceroy soon found 
that he could not expect entire support from Argyle. >871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 135 Nor can we be expected to ue 
deeply moved by a form of art that is so unfamiliar to us. 

D. To look for as due from another. In 
stronger sense : To look for (something) with an 
implied injunction or requisition. 

>634 Sra T. Herbert Trav. 184 These Nerroes . . impart 
freely of what they have to any civill Traveller, expecting 
some small retribution for their curtc&ic. >650 Cromwell 
Lett. 4 Sp. (1871) HI. 104* I expect it be encouraged. >690 
Dhyden A mphitryon Pref., There is a Pride of doing more 
than is expected from us. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 113 P5 
Providence famishes Materials, but expects that we should 
work them up ourselves. >709 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 
II. 7a The unnappy, from whom can be expected no returns 
either of present entertainment or future service. 1805 
Nelson in Southey Lift ix, [Nelson's last signal] England 
expects every man to do his duty 1 sStS Whately Cotnmpl. 
Bk. (1864) 97 Thus I may fairly expect that one who nan 
received great kindness from me should protect me in dis. 
tress. S8S4 Punch 6 Dec. 876/1 What do you expect me 
to do ? 1890 Bksant Demoniac v. 55 The crew won't ex- 
pect any drink. 

t o. Hence of things, conditions, etc. : To call 
for, need, require. Obs. 

*«4 J. Strype in Lett. Lit . Men (Camden) x8x, I am 
sensible of the charges that a College life doth expect. >667 
J. Boyse in Thoresbys Corr. (ed. Hunter) 1 . 93 One asser- 
tion in it I could not but think expected greater evidence. 
>691 T. H[alb] Acc. New Invent, ao To order the doing of 
that now, which the Practice of the Navy, .would have ex- 
pected their having done long since. 

0 . To anticipate that it will turn out to be 
the case that; hence, to suspect, suppose, sur- 
mise. 

Now rare in literary use. The misuse of the word as a 
synonym of suppose , without any notion of * anticipating ' 
or * looking for', is often cited as an Americanism, but is 
very common in dialectal, vulgar or carelessly colloquial 
speech in England. 

sons Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 38a It is expected that the Duke 
of Gulese's horse was short under him. *? 7 . Tourneur 
Rev. Trag. v. i. The Duchesse is expected fowly bent. 
>645 in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 346, I. .expect they [the 
forces] are much stronger than 1 am made believe. >763 
T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 1 . >86 , 1 say has been, because 
I expect there is one [an opening] no longer. >783 Ibid. I. 
384. xSia — Writ. (1830) iV. 177. sSax Whewell in Tod- 
hunter Acc. W.'s Whs. (1876) It. 43, I expect they are of a 
character which will not set you upon making comparisons. 
>858 Sebastopol 11. xiv. 383, I expect my friend was a para- 
gon of sanctity. >86t Sir G. w. Dasent Burnt Njal I. 
Pref. viii, It is an old saying^ that a story never loses in 
telling, and so we may expect it must have been with this 
story. >877 W. H. M alloc k New Republic (1878) >84 Now, 
1 expect. Lady Ambrose, that, in its true sense, you know 
a good deal more history than you are aware of. 

+ Expe ct, sb. Obs . rare. [f. prcc. vb.] *■ Ex- 

pectation 3. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 4 Not for the expect of any 
vayne glorye. 1606 Shako Tr. 4 Cr. t. iii. 70 Speak Prince 
of Ithaca, and be '% of lesae expect, That matter needless. . 
Divide thy lips, than, etc. 


SxpMtobl* (ekspe-kilb'l), * Also 7 erron. 
expeotiblo. [ad. L. exspectdbilis , f. e* spa hire : 
set Expect v. and -ABLX.J To bt expected. 

>848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. it. v. f 3. 83 Nor is its 
sulmtamiall conversion cxpectibio in any composition or ali- 
ment wherein it is taken. 1853 Oauden Hlerasf. 18 it in 
not expectable, that ministers should increase in favor with 
God and limn. unless, etc. a >877 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1686 
II. xviii. a6t In that measure wnich is expectable from the 
natural infirmity, .of man. sSS8TurpER My Life as Author 
930 It is cxpectable f they (telescopes] would show us only 
our own composites in those of other worlds. 

1 j [Erron. after Sp. espcdablc, ad. L. spcctaHle-m : 
see Spbctable.] Distinguished, illustrious. 

>574 Hellowks Cueuarefs Fam. Ef. 173 Expectable 
gentleman, and magnificent knight, ibid. >97 Right ex- 
pectable and noble knight, I haue receaued your letter, 
f JSxpeotaltee. Obs. rare. [? Corruption of 
Sp. espectante, one who is on the look-out.] 

»*S 4 Wmittock Zoo tom in A, Peaces compiled . . out of 
Plutarchs fulness, .would undoubtedly fill the mouth of the 
most gaping Expectaltee among Readers. Ibid. A v(j, To 
all gaping Expectances (that look for more than here they 
are like to finae) my Book replyeth [etc.]. 

Expeot&nefr (ekspekt&ns). ft. L. expectantia, 
n. of state f. ex pectant-cm : see Expectant.] 

L The action or state of waiting for anything. 
In later use only with mixture of sense a in phrase 
After long expectance. Somewhat arch. 

>803 Knolles Hist. Turks (i6ai) 100a At length after 
long expectance . . they were .. brought forth into the field. 
>6«I Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 4 In expectance of the others 
companie. >8Sa Wheler Joum. Greece 1. so After a long 
and fruitless expectance of Succours. * 1717 Parnell Gift of 
Poetry { 1758)149 Long expectance of a bliss delay'd Breed* 
anxious doubt. >704 Swift D rapier's Lett, iv. The ad> 
dresses of both houses after long expectance produced no- 
thing but a report in favour of Wood. sStS R. South ky in 
Q. Rev. XVIII. 8 The alow season of expectance pAst, True 
Love. . [might] Requite the sorrows of this hard delay. 
1863 Kinolakk Crimea 1 1 . 240 Now at length, and after long 
expectance, they indeed would go into action. 

f b. With indirect question ; The state of wait- 
ing to know. Obs. 

aoo 6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 46 There is expectance here 
from both the sides, What further you will doe ? 

2 . The action of mentally looking forward to 
the occurrence of anything, or to the coming of 
anv one ; anticipation ; ■■ Expectation 2 and 3. 
Obs. or arch . 

>640 Smngsuy Diary (1836) 64 Great expectance their is 
of a happy Parliament, Bi*. R. Mountain Acts 4 

Mon. (164a) 427 They, make him stay, and stand without in 
expectance a whole yeere. 1691 T. H(ale] A cc. New Invent. 
p. xc, Their expectance of being better used abroad. >768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 330 Some particular person 
m whom that general expectance might centre. >8x4 Cakv 
Dante (Chandos) 173 The thirst dia feel abatement of its 
edge E’en from expectance. 

b. In phrases Against, beyond expectance, to 
answer expectance . r Obs. 

1631 R. H. A rraigntn. Whole Creature x. § 1. 74 They 
answere not expectance. Lady Alimony v. vi. in Had. 
Dodsley XIV. 365 Who. .rais’d their ruin’d fortunes Above 
expectance J 1738 Burke Sub/. 4 B. iv. xvii. When any 
thing happens against the expectance of the mind. 

+ o. The atate or condition of being expected. 
In phrase, In expectance. Obs. 

>8m Cotgr. s.v. Expect alive . . Benefices conferee en ex - 
pectative \ in reversion, or expectance. 1840 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat iiL (1867) 127 In hope and expectance he hath 
the reversion of heaven and happiness. 

fd. A resource from which results are expected. 
Cf. hope. Obs. 

a 1880 Davenant Siege cf Rhodes Wks. (1673) 33 Being 
to their last expectance driven, lantbe, now they cry I 
+ 3 . Ground, reason, or warrant for expecting; 
prospect of attaining to something. Cf. Expec- 
tanct 2 b, 4, Expectation 4, 4 b. Obs. 

>8oa Warmer Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 372 The expectance 
of the Crowne in Rignt . . rested in tnis Edgar. 160) 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1385 Being a man of small 
fortune, and little expectance in his owne countrey, tfao R. 
Stafyltom Strada's Low-C. Warres ix. 36 There could be 
no cxspectance of a forrein expedition. 170s N. Wilson in 
Kebie Life Bp. Wilson (1863) 1 . 158 Wishing that they may 
live so as to have a just expectance of that blessed ini mor- 
tality. 1754 Richardson Grandison I. ii. 7 Having a good 
estate in possession ; fine expectances beside*. 1793 Mas. 
E. Parsons Woman as she should be I. 153 An sunt, .from 
whom he has great expectances. 

1 4 , That which is expected. Obs. 

. *«4 Z Cawdrey Cert. Salvation 30 Towards his servants 
he was so lust, that he . . gave them all their due Expect- 
ances, and, etc. 

Expectancy (ekspe kt&nsi). Also 7 expeo 
tanoie. [ad. L. expectantia : see prec. ana -ancy.] 
+ 1 .-Ex pectanok I. Obs. rare* 1 . 

>840 G. Daniel Trinarch.. Hen. IV, exxi, Only this is 
worth The King's Expectancie. 

2 . The quality or state of being expectant ; often, 
the action or fact of expecting ( ■■ Expectance a) ; 
also, an instance of this ; a counting on ; a forecast, 
calculation. 

1800 Holland Lhy x 187 The Macedonians, who depended 
upon ths hope and expectancie of their aid. >898 J banes 
Mixt, Sc hoi. Dtv. 131 It gives therefore an eftsured expec- 
tancy of a better life after death, a Sharp Serm. (1754) 
I, ii. 34 How often doth a man do that in the fury and ex- 
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pectancies of lust, for which [etc.]. 1807 Cocan Eth. Treat. 
Portion* 1. L 38 According to the degree* of our expectancy 
of ‘Uiccesfl. slag Scott Pcveril xxv, Fortune. . love* to 
confound the calculations and expectancies of humanity. 

Geo. Eliot Don. Dor. v. xl, The first-prompted sus- 
picion. .gave way to a more submissive expectancy. 

to. esp. The position of being entitled to any 
possession at some future time, either as a re- 
mainder, or reversion, or on the death of some one. 

sSii I* M. Hawkins Ctese QGertr, I. 37 Miss Toms, the 
great heiress in expectancy, a *83* Mackintosh Franco in 
1815, Wks. 1846 III. tox Persons, .interested, .in the sale of 
con fiscated property . . by mortgage, or by expectancy. 1867 
Miss Broughton As a Ftoroer xi. 105 Happy partly in 
present fVuition, far more in expectancy. 

C. That from which expectations are entertained. 
arch . Cf. hot* and Expectance a d. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham . tn. L 160 Th* expectansie and Rose of 
the faire State. 180$ Wordsw. Prelude vi. Wks. (ed. Mor- 
ley) a8c/9 The Nation hailed Their great expectancy. 

8. The state or condition of being expected, or 
looked forward to ; esp. in Law (see a b). 

1998 Kitchin Courts /.*</ (1675) 303 The Fee was but in ex- 
pectancy. 1767 Blackstone Comm, II. 489 The bankrupt 
. .is bound, .to make a full discovery of all his estate and 
effects, os well in expectancy as possession. 1777 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 900 A practical reputation, to do any good, 
must be in possession, not in expectancy. 1838 DickensAVM, 
Nick, xxii, The whole capital which Nicholas found himself 
entitled to either in possession, reversion, remainder, or ex- 
pectancy. 1848 Wharton Law Lex . 941 h s. v. Expectation, 
A sum of money in expectancy, .has a determinate value. 

to. Anything in expectancy ; anything which a 
person is entitled to expect. 

(1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 163 Of expectancies there 
are two sorts; one.. called a remainder; the other. .called 
a reversion.] iM Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prof. Law 
xx. 159 You may devise and bequeath any of your expec- 
tancies. i 88 iSiMt i Mercantile Circ. 8 Nov. iooc/9 Taking 
an assignment of her expectancy for what it U worth. 

4 . The extent to which expectation may be 
reasonably cherished ; prospective chance of posses- 
sion, or of the occurrence of an event. 

x6so Hone Subsec. 451 From meane fortunes expectancies 
cannot be great. 1793 13 urke Rem. Policy Allies Wks. 1849 
L 594* I. .nave been taught, .to moderate my calculation of 
the expectancy of human abilities. 1879 Geo. Eliot Thro. 
Such xv, Calculating expectancy concerning parishonera' 
turkeys. 

Expectant (ekspe-kt&nt),///. a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. expectant , or pern. ad. its original L. cx(s^pec- 
tanDem, pr. pple. of exspectare : see Expect.] 

A. adj. 

1 . That is in an attitude or state of expectation ; 
waiting, looking out. Const. + for , of, f on. 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 4571 Abide in hope. . Expectant ay tille 
I may mete. 14.. Purffic . Mary in Tundate's Vis. (1843) 
131 Symeon . .That was expectaunt . . On the comfort and con- 
solacion of Isrel. 1841 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 99 Nov. 
xv. 65 The people are expectant for a Declaration. 1730-6 
in Bailey (folio). zSoi Southey Thalaba sir. xvil, His dog 
..Now lifts an anxious and expectant eye, Courting the 
wonted caress. 1896 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh iv. 
899 Romney at the porch Looked out expectant of the 
bride. 1 86s Trench Mirac. % xv. (cd. 3) 957 From among 
this suffering expectant multitude Christ single* out one. 
187s A. W. Hutton Posit. Catholics in Ch, Eng. 33 The 
Church Militant, the Church Expectant. 

to. esp . That has the prospect, in ordinary course, 
of succeeding to a possession, office, etc., or of 
occupying a certain position ; * that is to be * (so- 
and-so). Also, that expects, thinks himself likely, 
to be appointed to an office, etc. 

1393 Gower Con/. 1 , 916 As he that tho was apparant Upon 
the regne expectant. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. IVar-Comm. Min . 
Bk. (1855) 57 The supplicatioun prexentit by Johne Somer- 
vaill, expectant minister, a 1691 Bp. Barlow Rem. (1693) 
976 The Supernumerary expectant Clergy. 1714 Swift 
Pres. State Affairs Wks, 1755 11 . 1. 990 Scruples artificially 
raised in the mind of the expectant heir. 1838 Lytton 
Calderon , A pious Catholic, expectant of the cardinal's hat. 
1886 Law Times LXXX 1 I. 94/3 An expectant occupier 
has a locus standi to apply for the renewal of a public-house 
licence. 

o. Eng. Law (sec quot.). 

1874 Sir G. /rebel Law Rep. ioChanc. Appeals 391 That 
peculiar position of reversioner or remalndersman which is 
oddly enough described as an expectant heir. This phrase 
U used, not in its literal meaning, but as including, .every 
one who has the hope of succession to the property of an 
ancestor. 


2 . Characterized by expectation or waiting foi 
the course of events; esp. in Medicine , in expectam 
method , etc. (see quot 1866). 

1816 Southey in Q. Rev. XVI. 313 Like the continental 
physicians, such statesmen would pursue the expectant sys- 
tem. i860 Motley Nether/. (1868) I. iiL 80 The policy oi 
England continued to be expectant and dilatory, i860 A. 
r lint Print. Med. (1880) xzs The treatment of a disease is 
expectant whenever the physician does not attempt to 
abridge or arrest it, but strives to aid In conducting it to r 
favorable termination. 

8. Law. Existing in expectancy, or belonging to 
one in reversion or remainder ; reversionary. Hence, 
in ordinary lung. : To be expected or anticipated. 

1^8 Coke Da Lift, ax He hatn. .a fee simple expectant. 
W70 Sir T. Culfefer Necess. Abating Usury 13 Upon the 
Encouragement of a long.. lease, he.. will be enabled to 
venture on Improvements chargeable and expectant. 1769 
BucKSTotmC^iw. I. 917 On her., the remainder of the 
crown, exjfcctant on the death of king William . . without 


issue, was settled by statute. >766-74 Tucker Lt . Nat. 
(1853) II. 660 We encourage ourselves to any. .disagreeable 
task by prospect of the profit expectant therefrom. 1816 
Cruise Digest (ed. a) V. a 3 The right of the remainder-man, 
expectant on the determination of the estate tail 1807 
Jarman PowelPs Devises 11 . in The fee expectant on his 
wife's life estate. 1 8 98 9 Act 3 1-9 Viet. c. 44 | it in Oxf 4 
Comb. Enactm . 964 The reversion immediately expectant 
on the determination thereof. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who expects an arrival, occurrence, etc. ; 
one who looks to receive something. 

a s66i Fuller Worthies, Middlesex , (Sir Julius Caesar] 
though heaved at by some Expectants, sate stilt in his 
place. >664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 530 Eager Expec- 
tants of this great happiness. 1706 Collier k efl. Ridic . 335 
They’ll submit all their inferiours and expectants to all their 
whims and fancies, its* Pope Odyss. 1. 393 Vain expectants 
of the bridal hour, i860 J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex. xxxii. 1 
Moses delayed, literally, put the expectants to shame by 
his non-appearance. 1877 kinglakk Crimea (ed. 6) V. I. 235 
From moment to moment he was an expectant of death. 

2 . One entitled to expect something to which he 
will succeed or come in due course, as an owner 
in reversion, the next heir, etc. In Eng. Law — 
expectant heir : see A. 1 c. 

1609-8 tr. Camden's Hist , Eli*, iv, 564 Those that are 
Expectants of the Crown. 1694 Gavton Pleas. Notes IIL 
ix. 197 This puts.. the Expectant, to fresh charge. 1686 
Krttlewkll Serm. Death Ld. Dig by 3 Those who arc 
now no longer . . Expectants, but inherit the Promises. 
*791 Ld. Hardwicke 2 Ves, Sr. 1^7 iThe species of fraud] 
which infects catching bargains with heirs, reversioners, or 
expectants, In the life of the father, etc. 1788 H. Walpole 
Re min. Hi. 27 Some devoting themselves to the wearer of 
the crown, and others to the expectant. 1817 Canning in 
Pari. Deb. 330 The impatient expectants of a dilapidated 
inheritance. 1853 Marsdkn Early Purit. 186 James, King 
of Scotland, the eager expectant of their throne. 

to. A candidate for, or one who expects, any 
office or employment. In Scotland, formerly, * a 
candidate for the ministry who has not yet re- 
ceived a license to ©reach the gospel* (Jam.). 


shall 

til first he be tryed 
I stack, in Phenix (1708) II. 364 Students in Divinity. . are 
enrol'd Expectants 01 such or such a Presbytery. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. vi. (1799) 38 This may give some 
liking to the present Incumbents, but not to the Expectants. 
169s in J. Fisher's Life i. 10 (They would be pleased] to 
desire Mr. Thomas Fisher expectant .. to come and preach 
to them. s8oa Ann. Reg. 2 The spirit of violence., 
manifested.. by.. the expectants of government. 189s Sir 
W. Hamilton Discuss. 401 A clerical expectant, whose 
hopes are bounded by a College living. 1899 Macaulay 
lust. Eng. III. 395 Name whom he might, he could not 
fail to disappoint, .a multitude of expectants. 

Hence xicpa'otantly adv . , in an expectant man- 
ner ; in the attitude of expectation. 

1897 W. Collins Dead Secret (i 860 238 His head turned 
expectantly in the direction in which he had last heard, .his 
wife's voice. *e» Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxx, The 
children, .stood in front of her with their sweet faces up- 
turned expectantly. 

Expectation (ekspekt^Jon). [ad. L. extecta - 
tidn-em, n. of action f. exspectare to Expect.] 

1 . The action of waiting ; the action or state of 
waiting for or awaiting (something). Now only 
with mixture of sense 2 : Expectant waiting. 

1990 Bale Image Both Ch. B iitf, Dilygent Expectacion in 
the faith of Goas promyses. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. i. 46 
[You] haue sate The Hue-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey. 1609 — Lear iv. iv. 93 Our prepara- 
tion stands In expectation of them, c 1667 South Serm. 
Consecration (1715) 389 A daily Expectation at the Gate, is 
the readiest Way to gain Admittance into the House. 1679 
Bentley Pref. to Dryden's Mistaken Husband 350 This 
Play was left in Mr. Dryden's hands many years since.. 
After Twelve years expectation, Mr. Dryden gave it to the 
Players. i7at-iSoo In Bailey. 1893 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxvii. sax After another hour of coldexpectation they came 
again. 

to. - Expectant method : see Expectant A. 2. 

*689 G. Harvey {title). The Art of Curing Diseases by 
Expectation. 1866 A. Flint Print. Med. (1880) 113 The 
treatment of a disease by expectation consists in watching 
carefully its progress, and meeting with appropriate measures 
unfavorable events as they arise. 1884 in Syd. Sot. Lex. 

0 . at f rib., as in expectation-week (see quot.). 

i6aa Sparrow Bk. Com . Prayer (1661) 196 Sunday after As- 
cent. This is called ExpcctAtion-week for now the Apostles 
were, .expecting the fulfilling of that promise of our Lord. 

2 . The action of mentally looking for some one 
to come, forecasting something to happen, or anti- 
cipating something to be received ; anticipation ; 
a preconceived idea or opinion with regard to what 
will take place. Phrases, Against , beyond, contrary 
to, f out of, etc. expectation. 

M 5 * Abp. Hamilton C a tech. (1884) 49 Expectatioun or 
lokmg for the blys of hevin. 1953 Eden Trtat. Newt Ind. 
(Arb.) 6 If dew successe . . shoulde not chaunce according vnto 
theyr hope & expectation. 1963 Fulke Meteors (1640) 70 b. 
Soma perchance, would looke that wee . . should entreat of 
. .precious stones, which matter though it be out of our pur- 
poet- *ytt seeing it Is not out of their expectation. 1963 
Golding Csesar 149 When contrarye to theyr expectacion, 
cmr enemyes saw vs . . return. 1999 Shaks. Much Ado 1 u 
ml mo If ne do not dost on her vpon this, I wil aeuer trust 
«ny expectation. 1603 Daniel Pansgyr. King Ixi, Where 
meat expectations intertaine Hopes of more good. 1736 
Butler Anal, Introd. Wks. 1874 I. a Oir expectations that 
others will act so and so in such circumstances, 1767 Gooch 


Treat. Wound* I. 404 Nature, assisted by art. perfected a 
cure beyond expectation. 179$ Anted. W. Pitt IIL xtiv. 
flos Is it . - within the utmost stretch of the most sanguine 
expectation, that (etc.), tigs Robertson Serm. Ser. tv. Ui. 
(1863) I. as Their attitude of Expectation— they were waiting 
for the coming of the Lord. 1874 Green Short Hist. 

301 No accession ever excited higher expectations among 
a people than that of Henry the Eighth. 

to. The looking for something as one’s due 
(cf. Expect 5 b); in pi what one looks ft>r or 
requires one’s (mental) demands. 

1695 in Nicholas Pap.(i 899) II. 995 Though those princes 
be punctuall in their expectations of compliments of that 
nature. 

o. Supposition with regard to what is present 
or past. Cf. Expect v. 6. • 

1793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) HI. 348 The expectation 
that you are always from nome prevents my writing to 
you. lies Mrs, E* Nathan Langreath 111 . 88 A fond ex- 
pectation that the Duke had come in search of her. 

3 . The state or condition of expecting or mentally 
looking for something ; the mental attitude of one 
who expects ; expectancy. Formerly occas. in pi 

158 ? Starkey England 1. f. 24 In such expectatyon they 
spend theyr lyfe. 1693 Walton Angler i. ix, 1 am now 
become so fufi of expectation, that, etc. 1699 B. Harris 
Parivals Iron Age 189 And yet was he degraded before 
his death, and in hourly expectation of the Hangman. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 789 No fear of worse, .would torment me 
With cruel expectation. 1745 Fortunate Orphan *33 She 
is in the highest Expectations. 177a Priestley Inst. Reltg. 
(1782) II, 99 Expectation beams to awake in the infant 
mind. 1807 Pollok Course T. ix. Upon the tiptoe raised 
of expectation. 1864 Spectator 454 Influences • * that sub- 
stitute the flutter of expectation for hope. 

4 . Ground or warrant for expecting ; the condi- 
tion of being likely, or entitled, to receive or ex- 
perience something in the future. 

161Z Bible Ps . lxil 5 Mysoulewalt thou onely vpon God ; 
for my expectation is from him. 1708 Atterbury Serm. on 
Job xxii. (1733) II. 198 To whom can we betake our selves 
with greater Expectations to succeed in our Addresses ? 

to. pi. Prospects of inheritance or of profiting by 
testament. 

1669 Lady Chaworth In 12 tk Rep. Hist. MSS . Comm. 
App. v. xx Lord Huntingtons marriage U as good as con- 
cluded with Sir James Langhams daughter, who gives 
ao,ooo l. downe, besides expectations. 1797 Sheridan Sch. 
Scandal 111. iil, I have a nch old uncle, .from whom iSavc 
the greatest expectations. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav . 45 
O yes ; I have what are called expectations* 186s Dickens 
{title). Great Expectations. 

+ 0. - Expectativb B. 2. Obs . rare- 1 . 

1936 Latimer in 97 Serm. (1562) 9 b, Some brought forth 
Canonizations, some Expectations, some pluralities and 
vnions. 

5 . The state or condition of being expected; only 
in phrase in expectation. 

1087 J* Smith Myst. Rket. 352 Desire . . is a strange 
countrey.. where com is still In grass. .And birds alwayes 
in the shell.. all is there only in expectation. 1789 Reid 
Int. Powers 11. xx. 971 Belief of good or ill either present 
or in expectation. 183s Webster s.v„ A sum of money 
in expectation, when an event happens, has a determinate 
value before that event happens. 

+ 8. Of {great, etc.) expectation: affording ground 
for favourable anticipations ; promising. Oos. 

a x<86 Sidney A rcadia 1. xii. (1500) 51b You, borne so great 
a Prince, and of so rare, not onely expectation, hut proofe. 
1609 Verstbgan Dec. Intell. vlii. 1x628) 946 The worthiest 
names, were to bee giuen to such as were of worthiest expect- 
ation. 1788 Load. Mag. 422 He was so bred, .and was of 
such expectation, that he looked like a miracle of a man. 

7 . That which is expected; the object of ex- 
pectance ; a thin jf expected or looked forward to. 

1996 Shaks. s Hen. IV, m. ii. 36 The hope and expecta- 
tion of thy time Is ruin'd. 1667 Milton P. L, xii. 379 , 1 
understand Why our great expectation should be call'd The 
seed of Woman. 

8. The degree of probability of the occurrence 
of any contingent event. 

s 8 |e Webster 9. v., If the chances of receiving or not re- 
ceiving a hundred dollars, .are equal ; then . . the expecta- 
tion is worth half the money. 1838 Da Morgan Ess. 
Probab. v. (1841) 07 The balance is the average required* 
and is known by the name of the mathematical expectation. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex., Expectation, in the doctrine of 
chances, is applied to any contingent event, upon the hap- 
pening of which some benefit is expected. Ibid., The value 
of the expectation Is. ^5* 
to. Expectation of life : (sec quota.) 

1719 De Moivrb Ess. Annuities, The expectation of life 
is that duration which may be justly expected from a life of 
a given age. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Expectation oj 
Life is the . . number of years of life, which a person of a 
given age may, upon an equality of chance, expect to enjoy. 
1846 McCulloch Acc, Brit . Empire (1854) I. 490 The ex. 
pectation of life among the government annuitants. 
SzpiCtatiTe (ekgpc*kt&tiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
late C ex{s)pectdtftms, i. ex(s)peetdre to Expsct ] 
1 . Of or pertaining to expectation, 
a. Canon law . Reversionary ; of or pertaining 
to the reversion of benefices, etc* Expectative 
grace ; a mandate given by the pope or king con- 
ferring the expectation or right of succession to 
a benefice. 

1488 Sc. Acts Jets. IV (18x1) sto Quhat tym It be dedarit 
that ony persons or permit he greets expect ativis {printed 
expectavfs] acceptis or purcbessis ony benefices feta). >960 
Daub tr. Sleidands Comm 366 a, Bishops of Rome, .by re- 
seruatlons and graces expectatiue . • haut derated all the 
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galne to Rome* 1619 T. Mason Christ t Viet. 148 Expect* 
atiue Aduousons are graunted without number* *73 1 
Chambers Cycl % Expectative Canons were such as did not 
officiate in theCanonries to which they belonged. /<W., 
In France . . the right of conferring expectative graces, is 
looked on as one of the regalia. 1700 Robertson Cheu. V % 
n. it. tia Expectative graces, .were brought Into use. 
t b. gen. Of prospective effect. Ob*. 

1630 S. Ward in UssheVs Lett. (1686) 440 Ablution of 
infanta from original sin is only conditional and expectative. 
rd&'H. Whistler Upshot Inf. Baptism 17 The Covenant of 
baptism holding out such expectative grace of Repentance. 
2. Characterized by waiting for events ; « Ex- 
pectant A. 1 , 1 b. 

x6ii Cotgr. , Expect at if % .h>e t expectative. 1689 G. Har- 
vey Curing Die . by Expect, xxiii. so6To give you an in- 
stance of its expectative mode of curing. t&47 in Craio. 
1870 Daily News 11 Oct, ‘We are preserving*, they say, 
1 a dignified expectative attitude *. 

* B. sb. 

t X- Something in expectation ; an expectancy ; 
* ExpUjtation 6. Obs . 

a 1508 Skelton Image Hypocr. Wks. II. 343 His expecta- 
tives Many a man untnrives. *6*8 Wotton Let . in Keliq. 
I Vo t ion. (1672) 486, I am abundantly satisfied in some F.x- 
pectatives. a 1631 Donne Serw. xif. 119 Though Blessed- 
nesse seem to be but an Expectative, a reversion reserved 
to the next Life. 1758 Chrstkrf. Lett. IV. 137 He is young 
enough to forgive and to be forgiven the possession and the 
expectative at least for some years. 

2. ® Expectative grace (sec A. 1 ). 

*563-87 Foxb A. a M. (1596) 4/1 The . . reservations, ex- 
pectatives, and such other proceedings of the popes pre- 
tended Jurisdiction. *6*6 N. Brent tr. Sarpts Hist . Cohhc. 
Trent (1676) 714 Ex pectatives . . did make the incumbents 
death to be desired, iva* tr. Dupin' t Eccl. Hist . 17/A C. 
I. 11 iii. 47 The Council or Basle . . abolish'd the Expecta- 
tives..and all the other exactions of the Court of Rome. 
18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 2*3 Gregory IX pre- 
tended to act generously in limiting himself to a single ex- 
pectattve. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4- Is. II. 475 Ximenes 
obtained a papal bull, or expectative, preferring him to the 
first benefice, .which should become vacant 

Expected (ekspe-kted), ppl a . [f* Expect v. 
+ -ED 1 ,] Looked for, anticipated. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (*625) a8 You would ac- 
cording to your honourable promises have done me an ex- 
pected good. x66a H. More Myst. Into, . 109 That expected 
eminent false prophet who does antichnstianly oppose him- 
self Against the Spirit of truth. S7ia Pope Messiah 2* Swift 
fly tne yean, and rise th’cxpected mom 1 x8a8 Scott F. 
n — .1 -i- things about the expected com- 


M. Perth xix. Busied with 
bat. *871} Jowett Plato fed 


, - -> I. *0* Fear is not of the 

present, .but is of future and expected evil. Mod. The mod. 
Eng" * 


English git* is irregular ; the expected form would be yct>c. 
Hence Expectedly adv., in the manner ex- 
pected, according to expectation ; cf. unexpectedly. 

1758 H. Walpole Let . //. Mann 31 May, Lord Mans- 
field, .unexpectedly is supported by the late Chancellor., 
and very expectedly by Mr. Fox. 

Expecter (ekspe-ktw). Also 6-8 expeotor. 
[f. as prec. + -erL] 

1. One who expecta (in senses of vb.) ; one who 
looks for a person or thing to arrive. 

1584 R. Parsons Copy 0/ Letter 107 Wher she is like by 
nature to out-Uue the expector. 1610 Healey St. A ng. Citie 
of God 723 Hee [Christl must .be desired of the expecters. 
1670 Eachard Cont . Clergy Pref., I am not. .any expecter 
of a retccn of nothing but saints and worthies. *7*5 Swift 
Corr . Wks. 1841 II. 575 These are not likely to be great 
expecter* [ Wks. ed. *745 expectors] under your excellency’s 
administration. 1775 in Ahh ; whence in mod. Diets. 

2. Name of a religious sect (see quot.) 

164s Paoitt Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 14s Many have wrangled 
so long about the Church, that at last they have quite lost 
itjana go under the name of Expectfh ana Seekers. 
Ihcpeotible, incorrect f. Expectable. 
Expecting (ekspe-ktiij), vbl. sb. [f. Expect v. 
+ -ingL] The action of the vb. Expect ; expect- 
ation. Now only gerundial. 

1606 Drumm op Mawth. Let . Wks. 232 After many re- 
ports and long expecting, the king of Denmark is coming 
hither. 1617 Hieron Wks. II. 296 Sometimes, some vn- 
seasonablenesse of the yeere frustrate* his expecting. 

Expecting, ppl - a. [f. as prec. + -inq *.] 

1. That expects ; expectant. 

>714 Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 2x9 That 
impatience which the frailty of human nature gives to ex- 
pecting heirs. 1716 Chetwood Adv. Copt. A. Boyle 80 
The Captain came in with an expecting Face. 1804 Jane 
Austen Watsons (5879) 3x9 Her little expecting partner. 

G. S. Faber Provinc . Lett. (*844) II. 95 To reside and 
labour in his own expecting Greek Diocese. 

112. catachr. -Expected. Obs. rare- 1 . 

Hat Lady M. Wroth Urania 496 The Campe they gained 
the night before the expecting time of Combat. 

Hence Ssprettugly adv., in an expecting man- 
ner or attitude ; expectantly. 

169* Drydkm Juvenal vi, Prepar'd for fight, expectlngly 
she ues. 1833 Black w. Mag. XXXIII. xxe The waiter was 
standing expectlngly. <838 Hew Monthly Mag. LI 1 . 195 
Firmly, expectlngly, sat the last woman. 1871 Lit. 
World 6 Jan. 1 We thought well enough of Napoleon III. 
to l isten e xpectjpgly for some word fete.]. 

+ Expection. Obs. Also 6 expecoion. [erron. 
f. Expect, after apparent analogy of inspect, in- 
spection.] « Expectation. 

153a More Costfut. Tindate Wks. sac/i There (s . , no we 
lefte v* . . a terryble expeccion and lookyng for of judge- 
ment. 1568 C. Watson Polyb. 856 Acqutting himself very 
well of the expection which the people conceived of him. 
1640 Nabbes Bride B ij/a Shee makes ray patience tyre 
VOL. III. 


With so much expection. 164I W. Burton Itin. Anton. 

1 26S0 impatient was his expection. 

Expe'Otiye, <*. rare, [erroneously f. Expect, 
after apparent analogy of respect , respective : cf. 
prec.] « Expectative. 

1660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj. tax Provisions, Reservations 
Expecti ve graces, etc. have no place in France. i88e-| 
Sciiakk F.ncycl. Retig , Knowl III. 2^59/1 fXimenesI visited 
Rome, and returned . .with an expective letter from the Pope 
on the archpriestshlp of Uteda. 
t Expa’otlen. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Expect v. 
or sb. + -less.] Unexpected, unlook ed for. 

1607 Chapman Rev. Busty D'Ambois 11. Dij b, 124 When 
hee saw mee enter so expect lease. 

Expeotor : see Expecter. 

Expectorant (ek*pe-kt6rfcnt), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. expect or ant-em, pr. pple. of cxpectordre : see 
next. Cf. Fr. expectorant.] 

A. adj. That promotes expectoration. 

*8xs A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 387 Storax is 
stimulant, and in some degree expectorant, 18^ Stan- 
dard 7 Jan. a/S He prescribed an expectorant medicine. 

B. sb. An expectorant medicine. 

i?8a E. Gray in Med. Commun. I. 36 Expectorants seem 
to have been very seldom given. 1834 J. Forbes Laeunrc's 
Dis. Chest 220 Expectorants, such as squills, and especially 
antimony. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1B79) 59a Expec- 
torants may be arranged under two heads ; the nauseant 
or sedative expectorants, and the stimulating expectorants. 

Ezpeotorato (ekspektftr^t), v. Also 7 -at. 

! f. L. expect 0 rat- ppl. stem of expect or are. f. ex- 
gee Ex- pref.i) 4 - pec tor-, pectus the breast; in 
class. L. only in sense 3 . Cf. Fr. expectorer.] 

+ 1. traits. Of a drug or its action : To clear, 
drive out (phlegm, etc.) from the chest or lungs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxiv. xvi, As well the one as the 
other, doth expectorat the fleamo gathered in the chest. 
*656 Culpeitbr Eng. Physic. Enl. 80 The Decoction of the 
Herb [crosswort] in wine hclpcth to expectorate flegm out 
of the chest. 1678 Salmon Loud. Dt spent . 769/1 Green 
Oyntment. .is given, .to. .expectorate flegm. 

absol. *710 T. Fuijler Pharm. Extemp, iax It (the 
Electuary], powerfully expectorates. 

2. To eject, discharge (phlegm, etc.) from the 
chest or lungs by coughing, hawking, or spitting. 

1666G. Harvey Morb . Angl. (1672) xxiii, Excrementitious 
humours such as are expectorated by a Cough. 173a 
Ariiuthnot Rules qf Diet 334 Morbific* Matter is. .expec- 
torated by Coughing. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. 
Chem. II. 71 Thick clots of mucus are expectorated in 
the morning. *86* F. H. Ramadgk Curab. Consumption 
10 Ho expectorated blood. 1S77 Roberts Handbk . Med. 
(ed. 3) I. 360 Laryngeal tissues may be expectorated. 
fig. 178a V. Knox Ess. vi, All the venom which a viru- 
lent party could expectorate upon them. 183* Carlyle 
Sart. Res. (1858)67 Teufclsdrockh had not already expecto- 
rated his antipedagogic spleen, 
b. absol . ; often ~ to spit. 

1827 Lytton PelhafH ii, The men [at Cambridge), .expec- 
torated on the floor. *88a QUmin Diet. Med. s.v. Expect o • 
ration. By teaching the patient * how to expectorate* life 
may be prolonged. 

3. +*• To expel from the ‘ breast* or mind 
(obs.). b. reji. and intr. for re/l. To ease or re- 
lieve one’s mind. 

16s 1 S. Ward Life of Faith (ed. 2) vii, Hath it (faith] not 
soueraigne vertue in it to . . expectorate all fearesf *636 
Trapp Comm . Matt, xxiii 17 The dust of covetousness 
had put out the eyes of these buzzards, and expectorated 
their understandings. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 185, 

1 could enlarge in this Subject which is so pleasing to me, 
to expectorate my self by. 1734 H, Walpole Corr. (1817) 
I. 246 Sir George came . . to expectorate with me as he 
called it. *863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvm. vii. Friedrich 
. .took to verses, by way of expectorating himself. 

Hence ICxpe'otor&ted ppl. a. Expe ctorating; 
vbl. sb. Expectorating ppl . a . » Expectorant a. 

1636 Ridgley Preset . Phystck 21a Give expectorating 
means. *731 Arbutmnot Rules of Diet 266 Substances 
expectorating are such as cleanse and open. 1763 S. Chap- 
man in Med. Commun. I. 285 From the expectorating 
mixture, he never seemed to receive any benefit. 1800 
Pearson in Phil, frans. XCIX. 319 This expectorated 
substance swims on water. *« 4 S. G .* E. Day tr. Stmon't A mm. 
Chem. I. 335 Dr. Chiaje .. found the polystoma sangutculum 
in the expectorated blood of two phthisical patients. 

Expectoration (ckspc:kt 6 r^ Jan). [f. prec. 
vb. : see -atjon.] 

1. The action or process of expectorating ; dis- 
charge of phlegm from the chest by coughing, etc. 

S67S Sir T. Browne Lett . Friend xv. (i88i) 138 Expecto- 
ration and spitting out 1793 Beddoeb Consumpt. 134 
Even when the expectoration . . goes on favourably. s8s6 
Scott Woodst. v, A slight expectoration, just like what one 
makes before beginning a long speech. 1834 J. Forbes 
Laenneds Dis. Chest 84 The varying secretion and expec- 
toration of the pearly sputa, i860 Emerson Cond. Life , 
Behav. Wks, (Bohn) II. *8a In the pews of the churches 
tare] little placards, .against, .expectoration. 
fig, 1816 Scott Antiq. xxii, This expectoration of spleen 
was suddenly interrupted. 

2. concr. Expectorated matter ; a auantity of it. 

t8t7 Med. Jrm. XVII. 557 A considerable expectoration 
mixed with blood. 1843 A bdy Water Cure 31 Slimy glu- 
tinous expectoration frequently. 1879 Khors Prime. Med. 
40 Expectoration may contain mucus, pus, or blood. 
Expectorative (ektpe-ktdr&tiv), a. and si. 
[f. Expectorate v. : see -ative.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to expectoration. 

Grant White Adame ns Eng. 125 Leaning agmnst 
the stone, he began an expectorative demonstration. 


B. sb. m Expectorant sb. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. (1672) xxvi. 64 S>rnp‘% oi 
other expectoratives. 

Exptotorator (ckspc-kt 5 r^toj). [agent-n. f. 
L. expectorate ; see Expectorate.] 

+ 1 . A medicine which promotes expectoration; 

— Expectorant sb. Obs. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxii. 415 Bitter Vetch . . is an 
Expcuorator. 1710 T. F vllkr Pharm. ExtemP. 278 There 
are no such Things as Expectorators. .except Volatiles and 
Balsamics. 

2 . One who expect orotea or apits; in quot.^f* 
1833 Black tt*. Mag. XXXVII. 112 Volumes of the slaver 
[as spittle] . . lettered with the name of the expectorat or on 
the outside. 

Expe’ctoratory. nonce-tod. A place for ex- 
pectorating ; a apitting-nlace. 

1836 Blackiv Mag. XXX IX. 357 The expectoratory (we 
mean the principal cabin) of a handsome American packet. 

Exptdi (tkaprd), v. Sc. Also 7 expeed. 
Pa. fple. 6 expeid, 7 exped, 7-8 expedo. [ad. 
L. expedite : see Expedite v ] 

+ 1. reft. To get (oneself) out of a difficulty; to 
extricate ; =* Expedite i b. Obs. 

*643 Rutiikrkord TryalOf Tti. faith (1845) 243 They 
shall never expede themselves. 

+ 2 . traits. To get out of hand; to accomplish, 
complete, dispatch. Cf. Kxpmhte 2 and 3. Obs. 

*8*3 73 Dium. Ouurr. < llannatyne Club) 281 Lord Snnct- 
johne. .obtenit litill or nathing of his errands expeid. *560-1 
Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. (1621) 10 That the matter may be the 
better & sooner exped. a 1637 Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scot. 
(1824-O II. 148 The assessor to expeed all busnines the 
second weeke. *7*6 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 145, I shall 
omit other things of my. studies till 1 get that expede. 

8. To send out, issue officially (a document') ; 

— Expedite 4. To expede letters (Scots Law) ; 
‘to write out the principal writ, and get it slg- 
neted, scaled, or otherwise completed * (W. Beil 
Diet. Law Scot. 1861 ). 

1600 Sc. Acts Joe. VI (1816) 219 That the said Infeftment 
be expede in dew forme, a 1631 Cal dkr wood Hist. Kirk 
(1841) II. 405 A 1* sufficient as if the samine were expede by 
the General! Assemblie of the kirk. 1679 Burnft Hist. Ref. 

1 . ii, His Bulls were expeded at Rome. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Bergerac's Comical Hist . it. 136 My Pass posts then 
were expeded. 1731 J. Louimian form of Process led. a) 
218 After the Letters are expede, the private Parly employs 
n Macer or Messenger to execute the same. *817 in Law 
Times Ref. L. 708/2 Executors. .with power, to. expede 
confirmations. *••4 Law Times 8 Mar. 345/a A Scotch 
notary public will expede a notarial instrument. 

+ 4. To hasten (a person); to dispatch with all 
speed. Obs. t are. 

x6oo in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. II. 286 , 1 man Intreit 
yowr lofrdship] to expede Bowr. 

Hence Expending vbl. sb. 

*593 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677' 413 The 
expeaing of Signatures. 1678 Trans. Crt . Spain 11. 9 The 
expeeding of Pcnaltas Commissions. 

t Expe'diat«, a. Obs. [f. Fr. expedit, pa. pple. 
of expedter, ad. med.L. expedidre (»L. expedite) ; 
see Expede and -ate 2 .] Expeditious 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1672) 6a This way . . is more 
prompt and expediate. 

fExpediate, v. : see List of Spurious IVords.] 
expedience feksprdiens). [a. Fr. expldteme, 
f. expedient : see Expedient.] 

1 1. a. Haste, speed, dispatch, b. That which 
requires speed ; an enterprise, expedition. Obs. 

*’ *993 Shaks. Rich. //, 11. i. 287 Eight tall ships, three 
thousand men of warre Are making hither with all due ex- 
pedience. 1399 — Hen. V % iv. in. 70 The French .. will 
with all expedience charge on vs. 

b. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV % 1. L 33 In forwarding this 
deerc expedience. 1606 — Ant. if CL t. ii. 185, 1 shall 
breake Tne cause of our Expedience to the Queene. 

2. « Expediency i. ? Obs. 

1619 W. Sc later Exp. 1 These. (1630) 377 Those expedi- 
ences, which the Lord hath reuealed himselfe willing to 
make knowne. 1638 Chillingw. Relif Prot. 1. vl. 1 50 
The lawfulness and expedience of Latine Service, a 1714 
Sharp Serm. vii. (1754) 1 . 184 The expedience of actions; 
that is to say, whether it be best and fittest for a man to 
do them or no. 1781 Cowpkr Let. Johnson 27 Nov., I have 
doubts about the expedience of mentioning the subject on 
which that paragraph is written. 1804 Wellington in Owen 
Dtsp. 432 The expedience of admitting the PeLhwa to a 
participation in our late conquests. 

8 . ■* Expediency 2 . pi Interested motives or 
considerations. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues if V, t. 13 Justice is his [the 
honest man’s] first guide, the second law of his actions is 
expedience 1796 Morsk Amcr. Gcog. I. 353 Expedience 
may operate to continue the privilege. 1834 J. H. Newman 
Par, Serm. (1837) 1 . xxiv. 365 They have sacrificed Truth to 
expedience. 1848 Lytton Harold vi. v, Expediences began 
to dim to his conscience the healthful loveliness of truth. 

Expeditnoy (ekspfdidnsi). Also 7 expe- 
ctancy. [f. Expedient : see -ency.] 

1. The quality or state of being expedient ; suit- 
ability to the circumstances or conditions of the 
case ; fitness, advantage ; f an advantage. 

i6ts Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxvitl (1627) 281 Though some 
good Schoolmasters doe doubt of the expediency. t66i 
Grand Debate 10 Those who are unsatisfied concerning 
their lawfulness, or expedency. <11877 Borrow Serm. 
xxxii. (1741) II. 333 From a wise consideration of humane 
affairs, .we may collect the expediency, the ."necessity of 
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a future judgment. x6to H. Dodwkll a Lett. (1691) C J b, 
Many other expediencies hereof [of this Compendium j 
might have been mentioned. 1741 Middleton Cicero II. 
tx. 309 In some perplexity .. about the expediency of the 
voyage. 1I79 Cassell' » Techn. Educ . tit. 194/2 It ts not a 
question of expediency, it is a question of sneer necessity. 

+ b. cotter. - Expedient B. a. Obs . 

1683 Barnard Life l ley l in 117 He proposed a most ex- 
cellent expediency.. for the satisfaction of some scrupulous 
members. 

2 . The consideration of what is expedient, os a 
motive or rule of action ; ‘policy \ prudential con- 
siderations as distinguished from those of morality 
or justice. In mod. use often in a bad sense, the 
consideration of what is merely politic (esp. with 
regard to self-interest) to the neglect of what is 
just or right. 

s6xa-$ Br. Hall Contempt. N. T. 1. 1 , Matters of good 
order In holy affairs may be ruled . . according to reason and 
expediency. 1734 Chatham Lett. Nephew vi. 43 Matters 
of mere expediency, that nfTect neither honor, morality, or re- 
ligion. 1786 Burke IK Hastings Wka. 184a 1 1 . 168 Warren 
Hastings did act . . contrary to his own declared sense of 
expediency, consistency, and justice. 1813 Jane Austen 
Emma 1. xviii. 136 Following his duty instead of consulting 
expediency. x8*8 D'Israeli Chas. /, II. ix. 330 Where 
political expediency seems to violate all moral right. 186a 
Kl’skin Unto this Last 8 For no human actions ever were 
intended . . to be guided by balances of expediency. 1873 
Jowett Ptato (ed. a) 111 . 156 The right of private pro- 
perty is based on expediency. 

b. occas. in pi. Motives of expediency ; the re- 
quirements of expediency. 

1843 Carlyle Past Q Pr. (1858) 139 Looming with shapes 
of expediencies. 1839 Mill Liberty i. 35 These reasons 
must arise from the special expediencies of the case. 

8 . Comb. 

1833 p S. Faber Revival Pr. Emp. 54 Even those wise 
men of this world, our liberalising Expediency-Mongers, 
have been constrained to admit, etc. 


Expedient (ekspf*diSnt), a. and sb. Forms : 
5 exspedyent, 5-6 expedyent(e, 6 expedient©, 
(expodien), 4- expedient, [a. Fr. expedient, ad. 
L. expedient-em , pr. pple. of expedire : see Expe- 
dite v. In sense a tne modern adjective follows 
the sense of the L. verb ‘ to forward matters, be 
helpful or serviceable*, a development from the 
sense represented by Expedite v. a.] 

A. adj. 

I. f 1 , Hasty, * expeditious \ speedy. Also, 
of a march : Direct. Obs . Cf. Expedite a. 4. 

c 1483 Digby Myst. (1883) 111. 817 In ower weyys we be 
expedyent. 1393 Shake. Rich. II, 1. iv. 39 Expedient 
manage must be made my Liege. 1394 — Rick. Ill , 1. ii. 
317, I will with all expedient duty see you. 1395 — John 
11. i. 60 His marches are expedient to this towne. 

tb. quosi-dk/v. Nimbly, skilfully. Obs. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. ii. Musyke, the lady excel- 
lent, Played on base organs expedient. 

II. 2 . Conducive to advantage in general, or 
to a definite purpose ; fit, proper, or suitable to the 
circumstances of the case. Const .for, f to. 

a. as pred. or complement , often with subj. it , 
and followed by infinitive phrase or noun-sentence. 

* 39 ® r reviba Barth. De P. R. xix. xxl. (1495)876 It is 
not expedient . . to reherse alle the causes of wanne colour. 
ci 430 Lydg. Rochas m. xii. (1554) 83a, To their noblesse. . 
Nothing in earth was more expedient. 1519 Interl. Pour 
Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 17 Those things to know for me 
be full expedient. 1348-9 1 Mar. ) Bk. Com. Prayer , Offices 1 
It is expediente that Baptisme be ministred in the Englishe 
tounge. 1586 Cocan Haven Health cxiii. (1636) 114 [Po- 
megranates] that are soure bee more expedient and whole- 
some. 1651 Hobbes Leznath. it. xvii. 86 What he thinks 
expedient for the common benefit. 1639 B. Harris Pari- 
vaTs Iron Age 217 That nothing coula be more expedient 
to the safety of the common-wealth, than to bring him to 
the Bar of Justice. *703 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 39 
The President thought it expedient . . to remind our fellow- 
citizens that we were in a state of peace. 1799 Beddof.s 
Contrib. Phys. 4 Med. Knozvl. 277 These, if not nccessazy 
to the existence of vegetables, may be expedient to their 
flourishing state. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. m. xlii x6o 
Alterations . . become expedient from time to time. 1845 
M 'Culloch Taxation 11. vi. (185a) 377 It may . . be expc- 
client, .that roads should be constructed. 

b. qualifying a sb. 

1843 Milton Divorce Pref. (1851) 18 An expedient liberty 
and truth. 1678-7 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1873-5 II. 531 To 
propound some expedient proposal!*. 1806 w. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev . IV. 885 The most expedient settlements for a 
trading country. 184s Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I, 
xviii. 127 The most expedient measures. 1891 F. Hall in 
Nation (N. Y.) LIII. 447/3 Its [the word gotten] expedient 
disappearance from Matthew xf. 

8 . In depreciative sense, 4 useful ’ or * politic * as 
opposed to ‘just * or ‘ right \ Often absol, 

*774 Goldsm. RetaL 40 Too fond of the right to pursue 
the expedient. tS6s Mill Utitit, ii. 3a The expedient, in 
the sense in which it is opposed to tne Right, generally 
means that which is expedient for the particular Interest 
of the agent himself. 

4. Studious of ‘expediency*. 

1818 L. Hunt Byron 4 Con temp. I. 304 Triflers with 
their hourly word for gain ; expedient statesmen. 

B. sb. 


f 1. Something that helps forward, or that con 
duces to aikobjcct; a means to an end. Obs. ran 
£&• IV * viii * (1675) 218 Employing th 
Methods aW Expedients afforded us by Reason. s66 


Decay Chr . Piety vil. 150 God . . does not project for our 
sorrow, but our innocence ; and would never have invited 
us to tne one, but as an expedient to the other. 

t b. A medium or means of reconciliation. Obs . 
a 166s Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 340, I know not how 
to reconcile this rhyme with another which I meet with in 
the same author . . But, in order of an expedient betwixt 
them, etc. Ibid. II. x The earth . . may pass for an expe- 
dient betwixt pleasure and profit. 

2 . A contrivance or device adopted for attaining 
an end ; a resource, ‘ shift \ 

1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. Iv. 9 As for us seven 
Port 11 gals, .we could find out no better expedient to save 
our lives, then to return. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 
xi. 940 Finding out expedients . . for shifting from one to 
another all personal Punishment*. 17x9 London A Wise 
CompL Card, iv, 395 By the same expedient of Hotbeds 
we may also raise in.. cold Weather, little Sallad*. 178a 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. t. 37 The wretched expedients 
to which the orthodox, .had recourse. 1874 Green Short 
Hist . vi. 338 When every expedient had been exhausted by 
Norfolk . , Cromwell came again to the front 
8. Comb, expedient-monger, 

1636 Harrington Oceana (1700) 134 Their Councilors . . 
are expedientmongers. ax 745 Swift (Jod.), Expedient- 
mongers shake their heads. 

Ilcnce Sxprdlantnaaa, fitness, convcnicntncss. 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1773 in Ash. 
Expediential (ekspcidije-nJ&l), a. [f. as if L. 
*expedientia Expediency + -al.] Of, pertaining 
to, or having regard to what is expedient. 

1830 Kingsley Raleigh Misc. I. 65 A worldly expedien- 
tial letter, appealing to low motives, a 1833 Hare in F. 
Hall Mod. Eng. vui. 316 note. An expediential policy. 
x 8 oo Sat. Reif. 1 3 Apr. 434/1 The expediential Issues in 
volved in the Home Rule question. 

Hence BxpedienttiOly adv., in an expediential 
manner, as a matter of expediency. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 30 We should never deviate, 
save expedientiaUy. from established usage. 

Expe’diently, adv. [f. Expedient + -ly.] 

1 . As is expedient ; suitably, conveniently. 

3 Ex- 

Per/. 

gyfte of goostly scyencc may ao 
the same . . more expedyently for mannes soule. 1804 W. 
Taylor in Ann. Rev . II. 958 The office of the philosopher 
may expediently be separated from that of the historian. 

+ 2. Expeditiously, promptly ; out of hand. Obs. 
1600 Shaks. A. y. L. lit. i. if Do this expediently. 
Expediment (ekspediment). [ad. med.L. ex- 
pedtment’Utn (sense 3), f. expedire : sec Expedite.] 
+ 1 . A means of getting out of a difficulty ; an 
expedient. Obs. 

X347-64 Bauldwin Mot. Philos . (Palfr.) m. iii, When 
they be chafed in reasoning . . solutions . . similitudes, and 
expediments, doe.. flow vnto their remembrance. <11677 
Barrow Serm. (1686) III. ix. 106 A like expediment to re- 
move discontent is good company. 

2 . • The whole of a person’s goods and chattels, 
bag and baggage * (Wnarton Law Lex, 1 848). 

t Expe'dlt. Obs. [ad, late L. expedltus (wstem), 
f. expedire : see Expedite v.] An expedition. 

1613 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 167 [The King's Coffers} 
must t>ee emptied in Scotland, whitner agayne . . he makes 
his third expedit. 

Expedi table (ekspeditib’l), a. rare. [f. Ex- 
pedite v. + -able.") (Sec qtiot ) 

18*07 Brntham Vries. ( x 843) 1 1 - 84 By expeditable under- 
stand capable of being terminated, etc. 

t Expeditate, pple.-' Obs. [ad. med.L. ex - 
peditatus!\ In early use as pa. pple. of next. 
Expeditate (ekspe diu ! t), v. Hist. [f. med.L. 
ex pedttdt- ppl. stem of expeditare , f. ex- (see Ex- 
pref}) + ped-em foot : on analogy of med.L. ex- 
capitare.] trans. To cut off from (a dog) three 
claws or the ball of the forefoot ; to law. 

150* Chart. Forests in Amolde Chron. (1811) 909 He of 
whom the hounde were not expeditate. 1394 Crompton Ju- 
risdiction 153 Expeditate , that is to sayt, haue the balles 
of their feete cutt out. 1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 91 The 
Amerciaments for expeditating Dogs. 1866 Chantb. Jml, 
XXVIII, 361 The Court of Regards was held, .for the pur- 
pose of lawing or expeditatina mastiffs. 

Hence Expe ditated ppl. a. Bxpe*ditatingz^/.j^. 
1398 Manwood Lowes Forest xvi. § 8 (1615) 115/1 Such ex- 
peaitating of mastiues shal be done according to the Assises. 
x6ioW. Folkingham Art of Survey in. iv. 71 Foote-geld 
implies a Priuiledge to keepe Dogges within the Forrest 
not expeditated. 1731 Chambers Cyct. s. v. Expedi tat ion , 
Every one that keeps a great dog not expeditated, forfeits 
three shillings and four pence to tne king. 

Expedita*ti02L Hist. Also 6 expedition. 

[ad. med.L. expeditdtidn-em, n. of action f. ex- 
peditSre : sec Exprditate .1 The action of 4 ex- 
peditating * or t lawing’ a dog. 

ijM Chart. Forests in Amolde Chron. (1811)209 Fro hens- 
forth be ther noo one taken for expedltadon of houndis. 


for the lawing or expedition of mastiffs. 1883 M. Collins 
in Eng. /Rust. Mag. 586/1 These permitted dogs had to 
suffer expeditation. 

+ a, Obs. Also 5 dyte, 7 *dlt. 

[ad. L. expedit - us t pa. pple. of expedtre : see next.] 
L Of a place, road, way : Cleat of obstacles or 
impediments, unimpeded ; free frdba difficulties. 


till Styward Mart. Ditcipl. 11.1x8 Descending from high 
ana hillie places, .to place* expedite and open. 1581 Savile 
Tacitus' Agrie. (x6?a) 197 All things to follow In an cask 
and expedite course a 1677 Barrow Serm. (x686) HI. xix. 
ai6 To the one the way is rough and thorny, to the other 
beaten and expedite, a >694 Tillotson Serm. xi. (* 743 ) d* 
360 It being so short and expedite a way for the ending of 
controversies. 

M \ *«S 4 . Jer. Taylor Real Free. 174 Is there in the 
world any thing more certain and expedite then that what 
you see. .should be judged to be that which yon se«o 
b. Of an action or motion : Unrestricted, un- 
embarrassed ; easy, free. 

1370 Banister Hitt . Man it. 40 The expedite mouyng 
of tne armes procured thereby. 1677 Cary Chronology it. 
it. 1. ii. 190 The Exposition of that place being to me easie, 
expedite, and literal. 1691 Ray Creation it. (1704' 327 The 
Provision that is made for the easie and expedite Motion of 
them [the bones}. 

2. Of soldiers, etc. (after L. use): Lightly 
equipped, prepared for moving Quickly. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell xxi. if. 169 The rost expe- 
dite and lightest appointed companies of his auxiliarie 
forces. i6aa Bacon Hen. VI l , 18a Hcc sent the Lord 
Chamberlain with expedite Forces to speed to Execester. 
16*8 Hobbes Thucya.(i&Q3) 126 Eleven days journey for an 
expedite footman. 1737 Whiston Josephus' Antiq. Dissert. 
111. xi. With them cohorts that were expedite and nimble. 
179a Burke Pres. State Affairs Wks. 1843 I. 584 To sup- 
port the expedite body in case of misadventure. 

b. Unencumbered, free to move, active, nimble. 
x6ia T. Taylor Comm. Titus L 6 The Iewes..tuck up 
their long garments to make them more expedite and free 
to a journey or busines. 1748 Hartley Obsen>. Man t. i. 
| 3. 84 Death may. .render us more expedite in the Pursuit 
of our true End. 1794 Burke Petit. Unit. Wks. 1843 II. 
478 A smaller number more expedite, awakened . . cour- 
ageous. 

3. a. Of persons: Ready for action; prompt, 
alert, ready. 

*603 Br. Barlow Coif. Hampton Crt. in Phenix 1 . 148 The 
king, .in points of Divinity shewed himself so expedite and 
perfect, 1641 ‘Smectymnuus* Anno . xii. (X65V 47 The 
Arians were very expedite in worldly affaires. 169* South 
Serm. (1697) I. 59 His faculties were quick and expedite. 

b. Of contrivances, instruments, etc. : Ready for 
immediate use, conveniently serviceable, hand)r. 

1600 Holland A mm. Marcell, xvu, iv. 84 Now adaies a 
certain© set and expedite number of letters, .declaretb what- 
soever mans miqd is able to conceive. 1638 Chillingw. Melig. 
Prot . 1. Pref. § n If she once had this power, .expedite and 
ready for use. 166s Stillingpl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. 8 8 The 
square letters are less ope rose, ,more expedite and facile. 
170s C. Mather Magn. Chr. m. 11. xv. (1853) 439 Several 
other contrivances made the whole more expedite for the use 
of them that consulted it. 170* W. Roberts Looker-on 
(1704) I. 1 15 Their dress . . he wishes to be rendered as ex- 
pedite as possible. 

4. Of an action or process, a means, remedy, 
etc. : Prompt, speedy, expeditious. 

*546 Raynold Byrth Mankynde (1564) 56 Tokens of an 
expedite and easye deliuerance. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell . xxxi. xvu. 431 Remarkable above the rest, was the 
profitable and expedite service of Julius. 1633 Brathwait 
A read. Pr. 143 A distemper, .requisite to have the expe- 
dited cure. 1664 Evelyn Pomona Advts- (1739) 81 The 
vast Store of Cherries . .and their expedite Growth, a 1734 
North Exam. ill. viil 6 13 This [the writ de nomine re- 
plcgiando] . . is . . more effectual and expedite than an 
Habeas Corpus. — Lives II. 392 A wrong determination, 
expedite, is better than a right one, after ten years vexation. 
Hence + H rpedltely adv., + B xpoditeneaa 
1360 Becon Jewel of Joy Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 418 , 1 fear 
lest my servant doeth not his message expeditely. 1681 Grew 
Musaum i. 19 Nature .. left his.. ears naked, that he may 
turn them more exp^itely for the reception of sounds from 
every quarter. s6a$ An Rushw, Hist. Coll. (1659) L 134 
With wnat alacrity, with what expediteness and uniformity 
of heart. 1633 Brathwait A read. Pr. il 89 The expedite- 
nesse of his cure expressed the infinitenesse of his care. 
<684 H. More Anno. Remarks Ext. Apocal ., etc. 240 The 
readiness and expediteness of their Ministry. 

Expedite (e kspfdait), v. Pa. pple. 5 expe- 
dite. [f. L. expedit- ppl. stem of expedite % l, ex- 
(see Ex- Pref}) + fed-etn foot. 

The L. word etymologically means ‘to free (a person's) feet 
from fetters ' (the contrary of impedire : see Impede), hence, 
to free from difficulties, to help forward, to get (a work) out 
of hand, to dispatch, send off, etc.] 
fl- trans . To clear of difficulties; to clear up 
(confusion); to facilitate (action or movement) ; to 
disentangle, untie (a knot). Obs, 

16x4 Lodge Seneca x The Bookes are. .confused in order. . 
which a man though circumspect shall hardly expedite. 
1643 Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) 10 To expedite these 
knots were worthy a learned and memorable Synod. 1633 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. i. f 9 His [Ethelbert's] power hi Id 
influence even to Humber. . which afterward much expedited 
the passage of the Gospel In England. 1667 Milton P. L, 
x. 479 A broad way now is pav*aTo expedite your glorious 
march. 

tb. reft. To get (oneself) out of difficulties; 
to extricate, set free. Const, from. Obs, 

>6e6 W. Sclatbr Ext. e These. (x6ao) 179 Two things 1 
commend to euery one desirous herein to eopedlte hknselfe. 
a s66t Fuller Worthies, Exeter t. 979 This active Gentle- 
man had much adoe to expedite himself, and save his life. 
1681 GSXnvill Sadducismus t. (1736) 85 She knows not how 
to expedite herself from gross corporeal Phantasms. 

t o. To get (a person) out of the way ; to get rid 
of, dispatch. Obs. 

Tried Coleman 85 Ashby brought • .Treasonable In- 
structions, .to expedite the King by Poison, 



EXPEDITION. 


EXPEL. 


2. To help forward, hasten the progress of. 

a 16x8 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 63 Which hec doubted 
not would expedite hi* desires. 185$ Fuller Ck. Nut* 
tv. iii. | 33 When a Royal Family is once falling, all thing* 
conduce to expedite their destruction, mi Cowfek Odyss, 
S73 But expedite ye at the dawn of day My safe return, 
itat J. H. Moore Pract '* Navig. (ed. #o) 40 It will greatly 
expedite the working the proportions. . if . . all the stating* 
be first made, slag Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. 550 The 
Speaker . . received from the City a thousand guineas for 
expediting a local bill. 187a H, Macmillan True Vint ML 
i#a Nature.. expedites the process of flowering and seed* 

%. intr . To push on with speed (in travelling). 

160a Warner Ash, Eng, xi. Ixvf, (i6ia) 381 And thence, to 
expedite for Ob, his Labours did reuiue. 

3. To perform quickly; to 4 get out of hand’, 
dispatch, accomplish. 

147* Ripley Com/, Alch * vu. in A&hm. (165a) 169 In few 
avordi yt wylbe expedyte. s6s8 Sir L. Crankikld in For/esc, 
Pa/ers 61, I have signified his Majesties pleasure, .which 
wee wilL^xpedite. *639 Fuller Ck, Hitt* 11. iii. | 9 The 
Virgin Mary. . is pretended to have shewed her self. . to Eg w in, 
Bishop of Worcester, prompting him to expedite a Structure 
therein. 1698-9 Ludlow Menu (1751) I. 139 The Earl of 
Ormond, .being willing, .to expedite that service, accepted 
their invitation. 1793 Smkatom Edystone L, 1 116 A place 
. . less capable of expediting my orders, c s8$o Lane A tab, 
A Tte. (ed. Rtldg.) 55oWe will, .expedite her business. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. iv. i, #35 Such is my wish : 
dare thou to expedite it. 

4. To send out, issue officially (a document, etc.) ; 
to dispatch (a message). Now rare* 

a i6e6 Bacon A Tew Atl, iii. (1615) 149 Though such char, 
tars be expedited of course. >648 Evelyn Menu (1857) III. 
10 A positive answer to be expedited within fifteen days. 
1753 tr. Voltaire's Micromegas 33a All the public acts 
were expedited in that [Norman] language. 1819 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary { 1876) IV. 503 Thither, also, I expedited 
a letter, under cover to the Duke. s8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India 1 . 111. iii. $37 The instruments of government to be 
expedited. s8te Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 47 
When the Bull of Paul V was formally expedited. 

b. transf* To send out (fan army, munitions 
of war) ; to dispatch (a courier), rare. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ci.398 Hec To expedite against 
Prince Rees an armie did decree. 1694 Luttrkll Brief 
Eel. (1857) IIL 347 Orders arc sent to the Tower to expe* 
dtte 10,000 bombs and io,ooo carcasses to the lord Berkly. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. 17 . S. VI. xli. 246 A Russian courier 
waafexpedited to Stockholm. 

Hence B zpedlter, B xpedltlng vbl sb. 

1643 T. Case Quarrell of Contestant (1644)90 Thou hast 
not grace enough.. for the expediting thy self out of the 
next difficulty. 1678 Trans. Crt. S/ain 169 For the more 
diligent expediting of this, it would be convenient [etc.]. 
189. Pall Mall G. #0 Oct. 1/3 Expediter of the business 
of the House. 

Expedition (ekspAHJan). Forms: 5 expe- 
diooione, expedition, 5-6 expedicion, -icyon, 
-yoion, -yoyon, -itioun, 6 - -ition. [ad. L. ex- 
peditidn-em , n. of action f. expedire : see Expe- 
dite v* Cf. F. expedition.] 

+ 1. The action of expediting, helping forward 
or accomplishing ; speedy performance or prompt 
execution (of justice, a journey) ; prompt supply 
(of anything), dispatch. Obs . 

* 4*4 Poston Lett. No. 493 II. 16 6 The Kyng shall, .shewe 
his good grace and favour in the expedision therof. c 1477 
Caxton Jason If hit plese you ye shal gyuc me audience 
and goode expedicion. c 1489 — Blanchardyn xxxi v. ( 1 890) 
737 They retoumed wyth*out expcdicyon of that wherfore 
they were goon thyder. xs*8 in Strypc Eccl. Mem . I. xiv. 
108 Any. .thing that might conduce to the furtherance and 
expedition of the cause. 1936 Dellendkn Cron.ScoK 1821 > 1 . 
9a The ambassatouris. .retumit butemy expeditioun of tlmir 
message. *943-4 Act 33 Hen. VI l/ ) c. 6 1 a For reforma- 
tion wnerof, and tor the more expedition of iustice hereafter. 
>643 W. Clebb MS. Add it . 4609 f. 409 in Turner Dorn. 
Archit . III. 79 Forpuryance and hasty expedition of the 
necessities aforsaide. 1606 G. W[oodcockr 1 tr. Justin's 
Hitt . 65 b, Alexander, .prepared for rcuengfull warre. .and 
for expedition thereof he desired of Demetryus, etc. >649 
Antw. Petit . City Oaf. in J. Harrington Def* Rights 
Univ * Oxford (1600) 19 There is as quick expedition in our 
courts as m any other courts. 

f b. The condition of being expedited or set in 
motion ; only in phr. in expedition . Obs. 

1999 Shake. Hen . V , il it. 191 Let us deliucr our Puis- 
Ranee into the hand of God Putting it straight in expedition. 
1667 Marvell Corr. Wks. 187#-^ II. ##3 A Bill against 
Pluralityes is committed. Several other things in expedi- 
tion. 


2. A sending or setting forth with martial inten- 
tions ; a warlike enterprise. 

<430 Lydo. Chron* Troy 1. viii. heading, In this expedi- 
cion towardes Colchos. 1998 Hakluyt Voy. I. 59 Not- 
withstanding, he conquerea not in that expedition. 166s 
Stilungpl. Orig. Sacr. t. iv. f xx Strabo confesseth as 
much [ignorance] of the Western parts of Europe till the 
Roman expeditions thither. 17*4 Da Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) #69 This was the best and most successful expedition 
1 was In during this war. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI I. 
lvui. 31s Ptolemy, having suppressed an insurrection in 
Gyrene, madeem expedition in person to Cyprus. 

b. A journey, voyage, or excursion made for 
some definite purpose. 

1991 Shaks. Two Cent* 1. iii 77 You shall be imployd, To 
hasten on his Expedition. 1687 Milton P, L. vu. 193 
Mean while the Son On his great Expedition now appear'd. 
01716 South Sertn. Hi. (1737) I. 81 A hard expedition, .to 
go amongst wolves. 1840 Dickens Bam* Radge viii, It 
was not a very choice spot for midnight expeditions. 1868 
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Freeman Norm. Coho. II. App. 536 This was not the last 
begging expedition of Gervinus to our shore, 

o. concr. A body of person* also a fleet, etc., sent 
out for a warlike or other definite purpose. 

1603 Luttrkll Brief Eel III. 19a A draught is made out 
of the several regiments, .to goe on board the expedition. 
1837 W. Irving Ca/t Bonneville I. n Mr. . . Seton . . had 
accompanied one ot the expeditions sent out by Mr* Astor. 
*86# Lyku. Antiq. Man tr M. Girard, of the French ex- 
pedition to Egypt, *88e W. Cory Mod. Eng. Hitt. I. 194 
note, An expedition may consist of a single ship. 

1 4. The action of issuing or sending out official 
documents. Hence concr. the documents sent 
out. Obs . 

*913 Bradshaw St, Werburge 1. 0433 Whan they had op- 
tayned perfyte cxpedycyon Of all theyr Indies. 1933-4 Act 
#4 Hen, Vfll, c. aof 3 No person . . shall pay any sommes 
of money, .for expedicion of any . . bullet), breues, or palles. 
*685 F. S pence House Medici 431 Leo did often . . examine 
the expeditions, .presented him to sign. 1708 t x. Dupin' t 
Eccl. Hist. 16M C. II. v. 8/ The Seals, .of the Expeditions 
which he [the Nuncio] had made during his Legation. 

b. gen* after Fr. expedition. The sending forth, 
dispatch (of articles ot any kind). 

1796 M. Pkkregaux in Ld. Auckland t Corr. (1869) III. 
350 The expedition of the * Monlteurs' to the 8th of May. 

0 . The quality of being 4 expedite'; quick 
movement ; promptness, haste, speed. Also in 
phr. with expedition ; to f make, use , expedition. 

* 5*9 Wolsey in Four C . Eng. Lett, xo That expedicion 
be usyd in my persuts. 1900 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl. 
iv. iii. To Babylon, Whitner we next make expedition, 
1991 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 37 Even with the speediest 
expedition I will despatch him to the Emperors Court. 
1671 Milton Samson 1*83 With winged expedition, Swift 
as the lightning glance. 1701 Pknn in Pa. Hist . Soc. Mem. 
IX. 54 With all possible vigilance and expedition. *747 
Col Etc. Pennsylv. V. 77 He was told to use all the Ex- 
pedition Possible. 18x9 T. Jefferson Writ . (1830) IV. 363 
How can expedition be expected from a body which we have 
saddled with an hundred lawyers, 
b. Readiness. 

.*979 Fenton Guicciard. (1618)4 In Alexander, .was a sub* 
tiltie, sbarpnesse and expedition of wit most singular. 

6 . Rhet* (See quots.) 

[1986 A. Day Eng, Secretary it. (1625^ 98 Expeditio. .when 
many reasons of averment being numbred together, wc 
make a confutation of them, each one in particular. *589 
Puttknham Eng. Poesie 11*. xix. (Arb.) 941 Expeditio, or 
the speedie dispatcher.] 1697 J- Smith Myst. Rhet. 250 
Expedition is a figure when many parts or reasons of nn 
argument being enumerated and touched, all are destroyed, 
save that only upon which the speaker intends to conclude, 
stand to, and rest upon. 

7. Comb, expedition-fee, -money, a fee or 
money paid for hastening the performance of any 
work ; expedition-squadron. 

*671 Wycherley Love in Wood iv. ii, If you will not let 
me make an end on’t, I shall lose my expedit ion-fee. *694 
Luttrell Brief Rel (1857) III. 366 Sir Clowdesly Shovell, 
with the expedition squadron, sailed out of the Downs. 
1 7*S Berkeley Let. 12 June Wks. IV, 112 The Charter. . 
hath cost me 130 pounds, .besides expedition-money to men 
in office. 1794 Burke S/. agsl IV. Hastings Wks. XV. 
41, 1 next inquired what expedition-money might have been 
given. *866 Daily Tel 20 J an. 4/1 He claimed a sum of 
about ;£ #6,000 for expedition money, 
t X>Xpedi*ti 03 Mfcl, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
-AL.1 Of or pertaining to an expedition. 

c toot W. Watson Decacordond 60#) 334 In that exploit 
expeditionall against England intended. 
Expedi’tlonary, a. ( sb .) [f. as prec. + -aky.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to an expedition ; sent 
on an expedition. 

xS*7 Blackw, Mag. I. aoi The expeditionary troops de- 
stined to act against South America were reviewed. 1859 
Thackeray Virgin, xli. 06 The northward track which the 
expeditionary army had hewed out for itself. 187s Proctor 
Light Sc. 104 Inviting them, in the name of the American 
expeditionary partly to accept this much needed assistance, 
+ B. sb. An officer who took care of dispatches 
at the Pope’s court. Obs. 

1706 in Phillii‘8 (ed. Kersey). *7flx-x8oo in Bailey. 

t Expadi'tioner. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. a* prec. + 
-kb 1 .] One engaged in an expedition. 

1798 Bp. Warburton Lett. (1809) 366 The Cherbourg ex- 
peditioners being twice drove in hither by contrary winds. 

Expedliioniit. (f. as prec. + -ist.] One 
who goes on an expedition ; an excursionist. 

. *® 4 * Blackw. Mag. L. 449 Her. traveller# and expedition- 
ists are exploring tne frozen regions of either pole. *86t 
Tem/le Bar IIL 393 Puffing expeditionists, .hurry helter- 
skelter through so many given cities. *871 Proctor Light 
Sc. 103 The zeal of the expeditionists averted the risk. 

Expeditious (eksp/clips), a* [f. Expedi- 
tion : see -Tious.] Characterized by expedition. 

1, Of action, a voyage, etc- : Speedily performed. 
Of a method: Leading to speedy performance. 
Of an answer : Quickly given, ready. 

16x0 Shaks. Tem/.v. i. 315, I.. promise you.. auspicious 
gales And saile, so expeditious, that shall catch Your 
Royal! fieetc farre off. 1664 Evelyn KeU* Hort. (1729) 201 
Turning up of the Earth - .is to be preferred to Hand weed- 
ing, ana more expeditious* *69* wagstaffe Vind* Carol. 
xiv. 96 A most expeditious Answer. *709 Share Sertn. VII. 
iv. 63 The. .short expeditious way of appealing to the Bishop 
of Rome. *748 A nson's Voy. 11. xiii. #78 Capable of making 
an exaeditioua passage, a Its. Bemtham Wks. (1843) 1 . 18a 
ObvMng a dissatisfaction, which expeditious measures 
would excite, s866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex. xii. 10 
Equipped for exfftditious travelling. 


2. Of an implement or weapon : Fitted for quick 
movements; nandy. rare. 

>747 Smollett Regicide 11. ii, With the broad targe and 
expeditious sword. 

8 . Of persons: Acting or moving with execu- 
tion ; speedy. 

t*P9 Massinger, etc. Old Law 1, Let us be all tnoM ex- 
peditious. 1706 Chet wood Adv. Ca/t. R, Boyle % He., 
desir'd I would be expeditious In going. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Rue. 111 . #4# An expeditious set of workmen. 1S98 
Froudr Hist. Eng. 111 . xvli. 419 The German commission 
was as expeditious as the Spanish had been dilatory. *88* 
Jowktt Tkucyd. I. 16a An expeditious traveller. .will ac- 
complish the journey in eleven days. 

Expedi-tiousiy, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly * j In 
an expeditious manner ; speedily, with expedition. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Waist. Ii, He expeditiously prouided 
That part of land into his power to get. 1663 Bovi k li'ks. 
(1772) II. 11, 1 once made a menstruum to draw it (the tinc- 
ture of the glass of antimony] more expeditiously. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones viii. xiii, The suraeon having very 
expeditiously . . finished his butanes*. *803 P. Barry Dock- 
yard Ram. 51 (Russia's] ships will be built cheaper and more 
expeditiously. 

Expedl*ti0UBUea«. [f. ns prcc. + -nkss ] The 
quality of being expeditious ; celerity ; handiness. 

*708 Loud. Gat. No. 4426/1 a Whose audacious Attempts 
..are.. by the Expeditiousness of your Fleet, totally.. de- 
feated. 1715 M. Davies A then. Brtf . I. 86 He was thought 
to have surpass'd- .Ovid for Expeditiousness in Versifying. 
*86x Smiles Engineers 11 . aaa The simplicity, economy, 
and expeditiousness of the plan. 

t Expa ditive, a. Obs. [f. Expedite + -ivb.] 
Performing with expedition, expeditions. 

1617 Bacon in Spedding Life 4 Lett. (1873) VI. xot, 1 
mean not to purchase the oraise of expeditive in that kind. 
>*4 yin Craio ; and in moa. Diets. 

t Expe'ditory, a. Obs. rare [f. L. expedit - 
ppl. stem of expedire (see Expedite) + -oky.] 
Making haste ; expeditious. 

a 1790 Franklin (cited in Worcester 1846). 

Ezptl (ekspel), v. Forms: 4-5 expelle, 6-7 
expeu, 6- expel, [ad. L. cxpcll-tre , f. ex • out + 
pelth-e to drive, thrust : cf. Compel, OF. had 
cspellir , and in 1 5th c. expelter .] 

1. trans. To drive or thrust out; to eject by 
force. Const, from (rarely out of) also with 
double obi. (by omission of from). 

a. With obj. a person, etc.: To eject, dislodge 
by force from a position ; to banish from, compel 
to quit, a place or country. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 446 Rcyn&wde and 
his brethern were thus expelled out of it [mountalban]. 
153a More Confut. find ah Wks. 810/3 God .. expelled 
those heretikes and scismatike* out ot heauen. *377 tr. 
Buttingcds Decades^ 1493) 838 The Apostles rccciued power 
from tne Lord, .that they should expell and cast them [the 
devils] out. *6a8 Hordes Thucyd. (1822) 8 The B<*otian» 
. .cxpelld Arne by the Thessalians seated themwelues in that 
Country [Bccotia]. £*710 C. Fifnnes Diary (1888) 266 
Such a State takes Care, .to Expel him their Dominions by 
\ Wkst tr. Pindar's Olym/ic Odes nil. 
Broils Expcli'd thee from th 


1749 Wkst 
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thy native 


proclamation. 

36 Sedition's 1 

Crete. 1794 Hume Hist. Eng. J. xi. 229 He sent .. two 
knights, .to expel them the convent. 1863 Fr. A. Kkmiilk 
Resid. Georgia 31 Bidding the elder boys, .expel the poultry. 

b. With a material thing as obj. : to drive out 
from a receptacle, etc. by mechanical force ; to 
discharge, send off (e.g. a bullet from a gun, f an 
arrow from a bow) ; to drive off or dislodge (a 
substance) from a chemical compound, mixture, 
solution, etc. Also, f To expel forth . 

1669 Siukmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 80 The Shot is . . ex- 
pelted with no other thing, than by the Air’s exaltation. 
1699 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth lit. (17231 151 It [water 1 
is usual y expelled forth in vast Quantities, a 1700 Drydln 
( J .), The virgin huntress was not alow T'expel the shaft 
from her contracted bow. f 1790 Imison Sch. Art j. 74 
Expelling tho water into the bason, *807 'J*. Thomson 
Client, (ed. 3) II. 394 Alcohol . , absorbs about its own weight 
of nitrous go*, which cannot afterwards be expelled Dy 
heat. 1838 — Chem. Org. Bodies 168 Not capable of being 
expelled by a stronger base, i860 Maury Pays. Geog. Sea 
xi. f 513 If still more heat be applied . . the air will be en- 
tirely expelled. 1878 Huxley Vhysiogr. 77 The matter . . 
thus expelled from the powder by beat. 

O. Of the body or its organs : To cast out, eject 
(the contents, any foreign substance, excrements, 
etc.) ;« Exclude v. 7. Also said of the action of 
drugs, etc. 

c *386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1891 The vertu expulsif, or ani- 
mal . . No may the venvm voyden ne expelle. 194# Bordk 
Dyetary iv. (1870) 2*7 To expel! . . all corrupt and contagv- 
ouh ayre. *947 — flrn*. Health f 3S6 Vnto the tyme tne 
matter be expelled . . out of the tfirotc. 167* Salmon 
Syn. Med. 111. xxii. 394 Chervil expell* wind. *767 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds (cd 2) II. 216 Some months after, a piece 
of cloth was expelled, tilt which time the wound kept open. 
1809 Med. Jml, XXI. 338 The child had been very recently 
expelled from the womb. *836 Toud Cycl Anal I. 5tg/a 
There is an organ for. .expelling an inky fluid. 

absot. |6#6 Bacon Sylva f 36 Other parts of the Body . » 
are moued to expell by Consent. 

d. With immaterial object. In Math . formerly 
- Eliminate. 

c 1900 Lancelot 1271 Hir cusynaco hath don at at she 
mycht. .to expel that thing out of hir thocht. 1940 Covt k- 
dale Fruit f. Less. i. Wks. 1 . 250 To expel from us all pride 
and presumptuousness. 1610 Siiaks. Tenth* v. i. 76 You, 
brother mine, that .. Expelld remorse, ana nature. t6xx 

*64 - a 
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Donnk [gnat. Conclave (1635) 7 He gloried of having ex. 
pelled An old Religion 1 697 Damn** Voy. I. ii. 14 These 
hardship* quite expell'd ilie thoughts of an Enemy. i8e8 
Hut row Court* Math . II. 49 note, The quantity c . . mu>t 
be expelled from this formula. iS6e H. Spkncrr First 
Princ . it. ill. f 46 (1875) 160 Our ability to expel the idea 
from consciousness. 

2. To turn out, eject (a person) from a society, 
community, etc. Const, as in 1 . 

19 j4 Ann*. Bolsyn in Cilia Orig. Lett . t. 116 II. 46 
Richard Herman . .was. .put and expelled from his fredome 
and felowshipc in the Englishe house there. 1648 Hunting 
,<f Fox it Yet were they . . expell'd the University, a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1739) I. a*5 His Scholar striving to expel 
.ill Poets his poetic Commonweal. 1769 Junius Lett . xvi. 
69 The house of Commons have a riant to expel one of 
1 heir own members, sftao Southey Life Wesley II. 497 
Whoever acted contrary . . should be expelled the Society. 
1884 Par Eustace 57 You are expelled from the house 
which you have indelibly disgraced. 

1 3. To reject from attention or consideration ; 
to refuse. Obs. 

*575 in W. H. Turner Select. Fee. Oxford 365 The com. 
mon welth are. .utterly expeld and let goe for lacke of taking 
10. 1301 Spenser M. Hubberd 95 Would you not poor 

fellowship expel, Myself would offer you t 'accompany. 
1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Corn m. Mm. Bk. (1855' 5 The said 
day the Commlttie expellee the resounes preponit be Borge 
and lohne Gordoun. 174a Pops Dune. iv. 196 Each fierce 
Logician, still expelling Locke. 

+ 4 . * To keep off, exclude, keep out* (J.). Obs. 
s6oe Shaks. Ham. v. 2 . 939 Oh, that that earth [Caesar's 
dead body], which kept the world in awe, Should patch a 
Wall, t’expell the winters flaw. 

Hence Expelled ppl. a., Expe lling vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1331 More Confut. T indale Wks. 1357 819/a Receiuing 
of synne is expelling of grace. 1545 Raynold Byrtk Man - 
kyndsK 1364) 69 h, The expellyng 01 the second byrth. 153a 
Hulokt, Expelled, ex pulsus. 163a tr. Bruel's Praxis M. 
rib These stirre vp the expelling faculty. 1744 Berkei.kv 
Siris § 84 This expelling diuretic virtue consisted rather in 
the salts than the resin. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. I. 
105 Hippias, the expelled tyrant of Athens. 1846 Gref.nek 
Sc. Gunnery 393 How get you an equal pressure of the ex- 
pelling force ? 

ExpeUable (el^pe-libl), a. [f. prec. + able.] 
Capable of being, or liable to be. expelled. 

1805 Wither Lords Prefer 177 All other Kings, King* 
doms and States, are. .expel lable at his pleasure. 180a 
Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LxXX. 933 The nitrous acid . . 
expel table even by the vegetable acids. 1830 Bailey Pest ms 
xix. 62/2 And that [soul] Infernal, but expefiable by prayer. 

Expellee (ekspelf*). nonce-wa. [f. Expel + 
-bf.] One who has been expel led. 

s888 Sat. Rev. 39 Dec. 758/1 Tne expellee would only be 
sure of a triumphant re-election. 

Excellent (ekspelent), a. and sb. Also -ant. 
[ad. Y.expelUnt-cm, pr.pple. of expel Hr* to Expel.] 
A. adj. That expels or tends to expel. 

. *«S8 Greener Gunnery 33 The construction of the gun 
being perfect.. can the expdlant force be brought to an 
equal state of perfection. s88< L Strong Own C onntry iv. 
3a The expellent influences of Europe . . send new waves 
of immigration to our shores. 

B so. An expellent medicine. 
i8at Crabb Technol. Diet ., Fa / clients, medicines sup- 
posed to expel morbid humours from the Inxly. 
Bxpellor (ekspeloj). Also 8 expellor. [f. 
Expel V . + *krL] 

1. One who, or that which, expels. Const, of. 
*577 Holinshkd Chron. (1807) I. \. xvii.^85 The expeller 
of manie tyrants. 1647 Fanshaw tr. 0 Marini’s Pastor 
Fido 11. Chorus, Unspotted faith, expeller of all vice, 17*5 
Bradley Pam. Diet. II. s. v. Wind Cholick . The most 
effectual expeller of Wind. 1741 Warrurton Div . Legat. 

1 (. 988 Their mistake was only about the F.xpeltor. 1794 
T. Taylor Pausanias * Descr. Greece II. 19 Jupiter 
Apomyius, or the expeller of flies. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. 
I. xop The Expeller of the Bacchldae from Corinth. 

1 2. - Expellent B. sb. Obs. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 443 A powerful expeller. 
Expend (ekspe*nd% v. Forms: 5-6 expend©, 
erapende, 6 - expend. Pa.pple. 5 expent, 6 
expend, [ad. L. expendfre, 1 . ex- out + pend- fro 
to weigh, pay. Cf. also Dianes d, Spend/) 

I. To pay out, spend. It differs from spend in 
being less colloquial, and (in mod. \ise) in implying 
some determinate direction or object of outlay. 

1. trans. To pay away, lay out, snend (money), 
fa. To spend, make away with, consume in 
outlay. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton)Z? 4 /to 106 By expending more 
than his lyuelode cometh to. 1481 Caxton Cato A vy, Zeno 
expended bothe hys goodes and the goodes of his fader and 
played hit at the ayse. 1608 Shake. Per. 111. ii. 90 Riches 
careless heirs May . . expend, a 16*7 Hayward Edw. V! 
(1630) hi The King of England wasted the French Kings 
country, and thereby caused him to expend such summes 
of monv as exceeded the debt. 

b. To lay out (money) for determinate objects. 
Const, in, upon. 

148a Church w. Ace IVigtq/t Lincolnsh . (Nichols 1797) 70 
For hiryngof a wrightes to mend y 1 belles., expent 4 4 . 
133s Huloet. Expend or laye out money. 1698 ■ 9 Ludlow 
Mein. I. 71 Part of this sum I expended upon the gartson. 
*703 Lu. Barrington m Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. J03 IV. 474 
If L 30.000 had been given for that Speech, it would have 
been well expended. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VII. 393 
I hey began t<y doubt whether they were not about to ex- 
peml their ^sources less for their own defence, than, etc. 


1867 Mrs. H. Wood Life's Secret 11 . 13a l oo fond of beer, 1 
to expend in much else the trifle allowed them. 

nb sol. 1609 Bk Hall Medit. 4 Vows 11. I 54 The core 
and the eye are the minds receivers ; but the tougue is onely 
busied in expending. 17*0 in Picton L'pool Munic. Pec. 
(1886) II. 64 To expend and lay out very extravagantly in 
repairing the highways, &c. 1848 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. I. 
353 They go elsewhere to enjoy and to expend. 

2. transf \ and fig. To lay out, spend (blood, care, 
labour, time, etc. ) ; to employ for a given purpose. 

c <440 GestaRom . xv. 33 (HarL MS.) The first dougnter. . 
is |*g worlde. whom a man loveth so well, that he expendith 
alle his lif about e hit 13M Bale Image Both Ch. 1. x. f 5 
More God desircth not of the Christian minister, than to 
expend his whole study, labour, and time for the light- 
ening of others. t6oe Shaks. //am. 11. ii. 33 To expend 
your time with vs a-while. 1708 Young Love Fame ii. (1757) 

97 These all their care expend on outward show For wealth 
and fame. 1841-4 Emerson Fee. Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 

98 As much wisdom may be expended on a private economy 
as on an empire. 1894 J. S. C. Aduott Napoleon (1855) I. 
vii. 14a The blood that must be expended in the attempt. 
1864 Skkat Uhlands Poems 43 Thyself hast thou expended 
A* every poet should. 1874 L. Morris To Unknown Poet 
ix, A humble healer thro' a life obscure, Thou didst expend 
thy homely days. 

3. To use up (material or force) in any operation ; 
also refi. Formerly, + to consume (provisions) ; 
cf. Expense i c. 

1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anton's Voy. 9 To procure what 
fresh Provisions we could expend during our Stay. 1815 J. 
Nicholson O/erat. Mechanic 80 The quantity of water ex- 
pended in a minute was 96I pounds. iB^Jephson Brittany 
xii, 193 Ihe English archers .. having expended their 
arrows, drew their swords, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xix. 329 
Gravity in this case has expended a certain amount of force. 
1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 51 After the currents had expended 
themselves, *87* Morley Vottaire( 1886) 15 All the social | 
feeling and intellectual effort . . seemed to have expended 
themselves. 

b. A r aut. To lose (spars, masts, etc. ) either in 
action or by storms, etc. Also, to use up (a quantity 
of rope, etc.) in winding it round a spar or a rope. 

1801 Nelson 33 May in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 384 An 
account . . of the spars expended in consequence of tne Ac- 
tion of April and. 1830 Makryat Rings Chvn xli, Have 
you expended any boats masts? c i860 H. Stuart Sea- 
man’s Catech. 34 Expend the spunyarn round both parts 
of the lanyard. 188s Narfh Seamanship (ed. 6) 137 The 
heel rope is . . expended round the jackstny and boom. 

t II. 4. To weigh mentally ; to consider, de- I 
termine accurately. Often, to expend with oneself 
[after L. expendere seen in.] Obs. 

1531 Ki.yot Gov. in. ix, Where fortitude expendeth euery 
thingc and acte diligently. 1339 Tindalk Lord's SuP/er 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) HI, 366 Exnort every man deeply to 
consider and expend with himself, the signification of this 
sacrament. 1363 Homilies 11. Rogat . li'cck in. (1859) 491 
To expend the gracious good will of God to usward. 1695 ! 
Hart Ana/. Ur. 1. ii. 21 It behooueth tho Physitian to. .ex- j 
pend with himselfe. .the strength of euery accident apart. 
1677 Hams Prim. Orig. Man. To Rdr., Moral Evidences. . 
aie herein particularly expended and examined. I 

Hence Expe nded ppl. a. | 

1 7 ax Young Nt. Th. iv. 196 What can awake thee un- 
awak'd by this, * Expended Deity on human weal ' ? 

Expendable (ekspe*nd&b’l), a. rare ~ K [f. prec. 

-f -able.] That may be expended. 
i8o< W. Taylor in Ann. Rei>. III. 240 That property 
should be dividahle, transferable, and expendable. 

Expender (ekspe'mUi). [f. as prec. + -eh 1 .] 
One who, or that which, expends. Const, of. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 35a The expenders of 
rents are the most unproductive, .class of citizens. 1863 H. 
SrKMCKK Princ. Biol. 1 . 11. i. § 49 Organisms which are larjje ' 
expenders of force. 188a G. Allen C. Clout's Garden vii. 
(1883) 40 Flowers are mere expenders of food. 

Expending (ekspe*ndiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -INO I.] The action of the vb. Expend : now 
only gcrundial (Const, of). Formerly occas. : Ex- 
penditure ; consideration ; consumption. 

*545 Joye Exp, Dan. xi. Z ij b. This moch hauc I learned 
by the expending and waying of the text. t$6s T. Norton 
Calvin's Just. tv. xx. 063.1) 745 Money, which they waste 
upon madprodigall expendings. x6o9 Bk Hall Medit. A 
l*ows 11. 5 37 If my money were another mans, I could but 
koepe it; onely the expending showesitiny own. 1610- 
Apol. Brownists | 1 1 The holy expending of Sabbath daics j 
appointed. 1743 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson’s Voy. 11 We 
likewise had fresh Beef for present expending plenty 
enough, 

+ Expe'nditor. Law. Obs. Also 7 -our. Ta, 
med.L. e.% penditor, agent-n. incorrectly (on the 
analogy of venditor, etc.) f. expendfre: sec Ex- 
pend.] One who has charge of expenditure ; spec . 
an officer formerly appoints by the Commissioners 
of Sewers to expend or disburse the money collected 
by tax for the repair of sewers ; also an officer of 
the British Museum (see quot. 1847 ). 

1409 in Hist. Co. Lincoln I. 69 Expcnditors . . shall have 

S f the day is. 8 d. Ibid., The said expenditors shall have a 
erk of sewers for the work. *$3*-* Act 23 Hen. Vlll , c. 5- 
1 3 Expenditours and other ministers and officers for . . the 
making of the premisses. 1987 Fleming Contn. H dins he d 
III. *547/* The change of these two wals . . as appeareth in 
the expenditors books. s6u Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 
134 A Collector, or Expenditor, or other Officer of Sewers, 
1716 Laws of Sewers 97 The Expenditor Is the Person ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners, to . . expend the Mow col- 
lected by the Tax. 1847 Evidence Royal Comm. BrmRdus. 

4 You [Sir H. Ellis] were also the expenditor?— That was an 
office, .always given to the principal librarian. Ibid. 9 What 


EXPENSE. 

h the nature of his duties as expenditor? — He receives the 
moneys. 

tranf. 16418 J. Bln bridge Vsura Acc. 19 We are but his 
[God's] Expenditours. 

t Eacpe'nditrix. Obs. ra 
piTOK, after Lat. analogy : sec 
who has charge of expenditure. 

a 1734 North Exam. 11. iv. f ^51(1740) 357 Mrs. Celier was 
the Go-between and Expenditrtx in Affairs, which lay much 
in relieving of Catholics. c 

Expenditure (ekspe*nditi\u). [f, med.L. ex- 
pettdU-us, pa. pplc. (irregularly formed after vat- 
ditus ) of expendfre (see Expend) + -ube.] 

1. The action or practice of laying out, paying 
away, or spending (money\ Const, of. At hts 
own expenditure (noncc-use) : at his own expense, 

1760 Burke On late State Nation 15 Our expenditure 
purchased commerce and conquest. 1776 Adam Smith 
IV. N. iv. lx, The collection and expenditure of the public 
revenue. 1873 Browning Red Cott . Nt.-cap 31 j His shop 
. . turned out the masterpiece . . at his own expenditure. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. 364 Her [Elisabeth’s] expenditure was 
. .ever miserly. 

b. transf. The expending or laying out (of 
energy, labour, time) ; often with notion of waste. 

18*3 Lamb Elia Ser 1. v. (1865) 45 To grudge at the ex- 
penditure of moments. 18 66 Geo. Eliot P. Holt (18 68) 30 
He disliked all quarrelling as an unpleasant expenditure of 
energy. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 54 After a vast ex- 
penditure of pains. 1890 Spectator tb Aug., The National- 
ist laity disobey with much expenditure of speech. 

c. The action or process of using up or con- 
suming; consumption. 

x8ia Wellington in Gurw. Disp, IX. 141 We have made 
such an expenditure of engineers, that 1 can hardly wish 
for any body. 1899 Bain Reuses <y hit. 11. i. 6 xi A pecu- 
liar expenditure of tne substance of the muscular mass. 1863 

H. Spencer Princ. Biol. 1 . 11. v. fi 69 A mature animal, or 
one which has reached a balance between nutrition and ex- 
penditure. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I. xvi. 427 Its 
[the nun’s] combustion would only cover 4600 years of ex- 
penditure. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. II. 194/a The 
economical expenditure of ammunition. 

2. The amount expended from time to time. 

1791 R. Raymlnt {title). The Income and Expenditure of 

Great Britain of the last 7 years, a 1800 Cowper Sparrow 
self-domesticated , A single doit would overpay The expen- 
diture of every day. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 
311 A loss of life and waste of expenditure. 1863 P. BtytRY 
Dockyard F.con. 99 During the year i860 61 the expendi- 
ture m these [mast-houses] amounted to [etc.]. 

Expense (ekspe ns). Fprms : 4-9 expenoe, 
5 expens, dispense, 6 exspence, 4 - expense. 

See also Spence, [a. AF. expense (OF. espense), 
ad. late L. cxpcitsa, orig. pa. pple. fem. of ex- 
pendfre \ see Expend. Cf. Sp. expensas pi., also 
It. sftsa, which is the only popular representative 
of tne word in Romanic, the Fr. ana Sp. forms 
being of learned origin. 

Ger. sjkisc ' viand ' U an early adoption of the L. word.] 

1 1. The action of expending ; the state of being 
expended. Obs. Cf. Expenditure j. 

fa. Disbursement, spending, laying out (of 
money) ; an instance of this. Also occas. wasteful 
expenditure, extravagance. Person of expense : 
one who spends largely ; so also, person of great, 
little expense. Obs . 

1393 Gowrr Coif. Ill, 153 That he rncaure in hi* exponcc 
So Kcp«, that of indigence He may be sauf. c 1430 Compl. 
Christ 169 in Pol. Rcl.fy L. Poems ( 1 866) 179 My waa»t expen- 
nis y wole with-drawe. 1597 Bacon Fit , Expense (Arb.) 
50 Extraordinarie Ef pence must bee limited by the worth 
of the occasion. 1633* Ford ’Tit Pity v, This suddaine 
solemnc Feast Was not ordayn'd to riott in expence. *644 
Quarles Barnabas 4 £.(1851) 18 God is not honored in the 
expense of that money which is bedewed with the tears of 
the oppressed, a 1713 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 130 
A man of great expence. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 36 
P 3 This exuberance of money displayed itself in wanton- 
ness of expence. 1766 Ford vck Serm. Vug. Worn. (1767) 

I. iv. 141 All of them . . dread a woman of cxpcnce. 1794 
Godwin Cal. Williams 367 An obscure house of entertain- 
ment for persons of small expence. 

f b. The expending or using up (of material or 
immaterial resources) ; the state of being expended 
or used up; expenditure (of substance, strength, 
labour, time, etc.) ; loss (of blood, etc., of men in 
battle, etc.). Obs. 

* 58 « Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 533, I implore so much ex- 
pence of thy royal 1 sweet breath, as will vtter a brace of 
words. 1594 Hooker Fed. Pol. 1. xi (1611) 36 With boot- 
less expense of trauell. x6o8 Yorks h, Trag. 1. x. 9x8 My 
body . . is yet faint With much expense of blood. sM 
Bacon Syha §353 Fire and Flame are in continual ex- 
pence. 1647 Spriggs Anglia Rediv. t. ii. (1854) 14 After 
the expense of about fourteen men upon it, the design was 
given over. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric . (1681) 993 They 
..move as other Meteors do, from a certain expence of 
their own substance the one way, which inforceth their mo- 
tion another. 1740 Power Pros. Numbers 70 The former 
require too great Expense of Breath to pronounce them. 
179a Franklin Whs. 1840 V. 986 The sun i#not wasted by 
expense of light. 1707 Nelson 93 June in Nicoles Disp. 
(1846) XII. p.cxliv, Ho service that could have made an 
expense f>f stores]. 

t o. Consumption (of produce, provisions)* Obs. 

1587 Harrison England il vi. (1877) 1. 156 The gentlemen 
commonfie make sufficient malt for their owne expenses 
onelie. 1994 in Arb. Gamer I. aoo Proclamations tor, the 
expense and observation of Fish Days. s 468 Markham's 
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Way to Wealth rx. hi. i. 96 To gather [Pears] for cxpeine, 
for transportation, or to sell. 

+ d. Loss (of a possession). Obs. 

1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxx. 8 Then can I . . monc th’ expence 
of many a vanished sight. 1809 Tourneur Rev. 7 w. 1. 
iiL Enter upon. . Her honour, which she calls her chastity, 
rind bring it into expence. 

f 2. Money expended (c£ ExPKxnmm* a) ; a 
> sum expended. Obs, 

(The apparent instances in recent use belong to 3 or 3 c.) 

• 138a wyclin Ex. xxl 19 That he restore . . the expensis 
Into leches, c 1480 Fortkscuk Abs, 4 Lim, Mon.i 171$) 
3a If a Kyng be powre, he schal by necessite make his 
Expences. .by Creaunce of borrowyng. 1893 Temple Ess. 
fret. Wits. 1731 1 . in The Country loses the Expence of 
many of the richest Persons, a s88 7 Petty Pot. A riih . vii . 
(1691) 103 Where a*People thrive, there the income is 
greater than the expence. 1737 W mjston 7 otephus' A ntiq. 
xl iv. | 9 You. .do not supply them with the expences .for 
their sacrifices. 1763 A. Dickson Treat \ Agric. 111. (ed. a) 
loa The difference betwixt these, is the expense which the 
farmer may lay out 

transf M 189a Ray D is sol. World it. it (173a) 78 'l*he Re- 
ceipts from the Rivers fall short of the Kxpence In Vapour. 
*893 Phil, Trans. XVII. 616 As to the Expcnce of the 
Sea-Water by Vapour, he concludes the Receipts of the 
Mediterranean to tall short of its expence. 

3. Burden of expenditure ; the pecuniary charge, 
cost, or sacrifice involved in any course of action, 
mode of living, etc., or requisite for the attainment 
of any object. Also transf, [Originally a contex- 
tual use of 1 .] 

183a J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 27 Many com- 
panies of souldiers to be levied, .without a penny of expence, 
of either his, or his complices. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
10a P x», I have several little plain Fans made for this Use, 
to avoid expence. 1799 T. Jhfkrbon Writ, (1859) IV. 277 
The direct tax and stamp tax will add two millions clear 
of expence. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. iii. 65 Those who can 
afford the expence, usually go to some part of the sea coast. 
x8$x C. Api-erlky Chase, Turf etc. 62 All got up * regardless 
of expense’. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits , Char. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 6a The scale of expense on which people live. 
187a Raymond Statist. Mines 4- Mining 135 A long list of 
legal expenses. 

Jig. 1839 Dk Quincey Recollect. Lakes Wks. (1862) II. 
5*14 Who took upon herself the whole expenses of the flying 
colloquies exchanged with stragglers on the road. 

b. Phrases, f To lit at expense : (of a prisoner) 
to be a cause of outlay. At an expense of ; at 
a cost or loss amounting to. At the expense of : at 
the cost of (a certain sum), by the sacrifice of (sonic- 
thing) ; so at {a) great, little , etc. expense. To 
be at expense : to incur expenditure ; so, to pul 
{a person) to expense. To be at the exfemes ex- 
penses (of ) : to defray the costs (of) ; also const. 
to with inf 

a 1610 Healey Theophrastus (1636) 41 Now what expoiu e 
soever he is at, he proclaimcth. 1658-9 Burton's Diary 
(1828) IV. 6 He lies at expense. I move therefore, to i.»Tl 
him In. X 9 to Steele Tatlcr No. 262 r 3 The new Pair of 
Gloves ana Coach-hire that ho was at the Expence of In 
her Service, ex 7x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 153 Some 
part of that mer one Mr. Flcetewood has been at the Ex- 
]>cnce to dralnc. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 418 r 7 He is 
at no more Kxpence in a long Vista, than a short one. 17x3 
Guardian No. 9 p 4 Where, at the expence of 4 or 5000/. . , 
he built a new one. X765 H. Walpole Otranto iii. (1798) 
62 Vowing to guard the princess at the expcnce of his life. 
X774 Goldsm. Elat. Hist. (1862) I. 1. 1 . 254 Wc have been at 
such expence and trouble. 1793 Burke Carr. (1844) IV. 
160 All operations between the tropics are at an immense 
expense of human lives. 1859 Musketry Instruct. 52 At 
a considerable expense, to erect marker’s butts. 188a Daily 
Tel. 12 June* The home eleven had got 52 at an expense 
of two wickets. 9 

c. In pi. esn. : The charges, boats, items of out- 
lay, incurred by a person in the execution of any 
commission or duty ; * money put of pocket 9 ; also, 
money paid to a person in reimbursement of these. 

* 3 ®? WYCLir x Macc. x. 44 Expcnsisshuln be }oucnof the 
kyngies resoun. .to bilde out the wallis of Jerusalem. 1480 
Capgravb Citron. 198 The old Edward nad every month 
to his expensis a hundred mark. 153$ Covekdalb Jer. xl. 
3 The cnefe captayne gaue him his expenses with a re- 
warde. ifiox Shaks. Twel. N. 111, i. 49 There’s expences 
for thee. 1658 Ben Israel Vind. Judteorum in Pheniv 
(1708) II. 4x0 Of the Tribute, Expences should be forthwith 
given unto the Elders. Mod. You will allow me my ex- 
penses, 

d. A cause or occasion of expense. Also transf. 
1873 H. Spkncbr Study Sociol. iii* 51 Exertion is a physio- 
logical expense. Mod, His sons have been a great expense 
tonim. 

4* At (f on) the expense (f expenses) of a person , 

etc. : so that he defrays the cost ; * at the charges of. 

c uoo Maundev. (1839) xx, sax The grete Chane ha)? euery 
day folk at His costages & expense, c 1477 Caxton Jason 
69 Appollo dide do make the arke. .at the expensis of the 
king. 1549 Compl . Scot. xi. 89 He furnest . . tua hundretht 
lycht horse, on his auen expensis. 1809 Shaks. Per. iv. 
ui. 48 Us, At whose expense tis done. 1878 Butler Hud. 
in. ui. 458 Lawyers have more sober sense Than to argue at 
their own expence. 1897 Potter A ntiq. Greece 111. ii 
(* 7 * 5 ) 7 The Soldiers were all maintain’d at their own Ex- 
P*nce* 1834 Mbdwiw Angler in Wales t 67 Our piscator 
. .declined dining at our expense. 1873 Act 38-7 Vkt. c. 
71 1 59 The Secretary of State may . .cause any wate>x>urse 
to be widqped at the expense of such board. 

b. transf. At the expense of a person (or thin /) : 
bo that he (or it) suiters consequent loss, injury, 
or diminution. 


189s Ld. Preston Boeth. Pref. 6 Ami so. at hi* Expence, 
advance a little Trophy of Reputations to themselves, 1734 
Sherlock Disc. (17^911. xiii. %44 Gratify our Envy at tnc 
Kxpence of our Neighbour’s Reputation. 1807 T. Thomson 
Chem. (ed. 3) 11 . 180 The copper wires. .were oxidised at the 
expence of the acid. k8«8 I as. Mill Brit, Ind. II. v. ix. 
71 x The interest of the subordinates, .is. . pursued at the ex- 
pense of the service. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1, vii. 
(1866) lao There was obedience at the expense of . . feeling. 
% M. Arnold Mixe*t Ess, 234 But the lovers of Hampden 
cannot forbear to extol him at Falkland's expense. 

5. attrib. and Comb, as in expense-account ; ex- 
panse-book, Mint, (see quot. 1867 ) ; expense 
magaaine, a magazine in which a small portion 
of ammunition is kept for immediate use ; expense • 
reforming, • saving adjs. 

i8s8 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner ted. a) 80 Expence 
Book*. 1887 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, Expense books, ac- 
counts of the expenditure of the warrant officer’s stores, 
attested by the signing officers. 1839 W. F. Nawr Benins. 
War xm. v, The explosion of an expense magarine. >* 4 S 
Stocouki.kk Handbk. Brit. India (1054) 174 1 ncrc are, uKo, 
branch or expense magaxines in tho outworks. 187a Ray- 
mond Mines 284 The item of roads is a big one in the ex- 
pense account. 1880 Fortn. Ret\ Feb. 267 Any expense-re- 
forming proposal meets with scant courtesy from the House. 

t Expe nBOfal, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -kul.] At- 
tended with or characterised by expense ; costly, 
expensive. Abo, Given to expense, extravagant. 

1805 Chapman All Fools in Dodsley O. P . (1780) IV, 144 
To stay him yet from more expenceful courses. 1804 VVor- 
ion Archil, in Reliq. Wot/on, 11672) 35 There is no part of 
Structure more cxpcncefull then Windows. 1687 Pkfys Diaty 
(1879) IV. 3B9 The Duchess is not only the proudest woman 
in the world, but the most expensefull. 1688 Lett. Present 
State Italy 16a The expenceful! humour that their late 
Marriages with France has spred among them, a X718 
South Serm. (1717) V. 147 An expenseful and laborious 
Education. 1773 in Ash. 

Hence t Bzpa xuMfolly adv,, in a manner in- 
volving much expense. + BxprnxefalntM, cost- 
liness ; rarely (of persons) extravagance. 

1631 Wf.kvkr Anc. Fun. Mon. 316 Sir William Sidley, a 
learned Knight, painefully and expensfully studious of the 
common good of bis countrey, a 1613 Ovkrbury Arch- 
duke's Country Wks. (1856) 23a The cause of the expense- 
fulnes of it [the war], .is the remotenesse of those provinces 
from Spaine. s688 Ln. Dklamer Let. to daughter Wk*. 
(*604) 34 She will . . by her cxpencefulnew leave her husband 
no better than she found him. 

t Expen»ele*s, a. obs. [f. Exhcnnk + 
-less.] Without exjiense. Of things : Inexpen- 
sive. Of persons : Free from expense, frugally. 

x8|4 Milton Educ. 5 He. .may at some time or other, save 
an Army by this fru sail and expenedexse meancs. 1703 Penn 
in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 241 Keep my soil as expensc- 
less as maybe. 171a Black more Creation (1786) 108 What 
health promotes, .is all expenselcss, and procur’d with ease. 
1786 brands the Philanthropist 111. 152, 1 gave him my 
time for expcnceless promises. 

ExMnftilation (ekspensilMan). Rom. Law. 
[ad. L. fxpensilatidn-tm , properly expen si latid a 
setting down of expenditures. Cf. Aockptilation.] 
A process by which an existing cause of debt was 
merged in a new formal obligation (compare the 
English ‘account stated’, ana the contract of ex- 
change in the law merchant). 

1873 Postb Gains 111 Cotnm. (ed. 2)^63 Exjiensilation or 
Literal contract. Ibid, 408 One species of Literal obliga- 
tion, namely Ex pcnailation, . . was effected by an entry in 
these domestic registers. 

Expensive (ekspe’nsiv), a. [f. L. type *exftn - 
stV’Us f. expendlre (see Exfk.nd and -ivk) ; but early 
associated with Expense.] 

+ 1 . Of a person : Given to profuse expenditure 
(of money, time, health, etc.) ; lavish. Of an em- 
ployment : Tending to consume (time, health, 
etc.). Const, of. Obs. 

18118 Earle Microcosm Universal Dun (Arb.) 74 Hee 
is now very expen&iuc of his time, 1635 J lr. Taylor Golden 
Grove (1659) 55 Use what innocent refreshment you please. . 
(but) let it not be too expensive of lime, a 1636 Bp. Hall 
Episc. $ Liturg, Rem. Wks. (1660 » 421 See whether any 
have been more expensive cither of their ink, or their blood. 
>704 Siekle Lying Lover it. (1747) 26 Young Men of this 
Age are . . so expensive both of their Health and Fortune. 
1817 J. Gilchrist Intell. Patrimony 11a A regular arrange- 
ment of extracts, .is. .more expensive of time. 

b. Fond of expense; extravagant. Now rare. 
1630 J rr. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 00 What U it to me . . 
whether his wife be expensive, a 1698 Temple (J A Frugal 
and industrious men are friendly to the established govern- 
ment, as the idle and expensive are dangerous. 176a Miss 
Burnf.y Cecilia ix. v, She was far other than expensive. 
1843 Carlyle Cromwell (1873) I. 19 Sir Oliver, likewise an 
expensive man. 

t c. * Liberal, generous, distributive * (J.). rare. 
1676 Sprat Serm , (1722) >03 An active, expensive, inde- 
fatigable goodness, .such as our Apostle calls, .a Labour of 
Love. 

2. Of a thing: Attended with expense; costly, 
dear. To come expensive : see Cox* 34 b. Also fig. 

1834 Brkretom Trav, (Chetham Soc.) 70 The two late ex- 
pensive and chargeable sieges of Busa. 1884 Evelyn tr. 
Frearfs Archil, no Till .. the remedy [be] impossible or 
expensive, aim Burnet Own Time (1734) II. 656 The 
Law of England Is . . very expensive and dilatory. 17*6-31 
TlMDAL Rapids Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvu. 109 He . . lived 
at to expensive a rate. 1778 Adam Smith W. N. i. xi. 
(1880) 1 . 232 To collect the produce of unimproved land* . 
would be too expensive, tljl Dickens Hich. Xkk. »v, It’s 


expensive keeping boys at home. 1863 IUhiini-li l tear. 
Sacr, 11. i. 192 God . .will bend HiinselUo any mo*i expen- 
sive, lowest burden of sympathy. *883 Frouok Shod 
Stud. IV. 1. ii. 16 The father, .was unable to give the child 
as expensive un education as he had desired. 

b. transf. At cricket, of bowling or a bowler. 
188a Datly Tel. 27 May, Barrett’s bowling was getting 
rather expensive. 1891 Dat/y Heirs 30 June 3/7 Mr. r cirb, 
the Australian, proving very expensive. 

+ 8. quasi ~»K xi’knrivkly. Obs. 

1798 E Parsons Mysteriom Warning iv, 236 They lived 
very expensive. 

I fence Ixpe nBively adv., in an expensive man- 
ner, with (great) expense. 

a 1831 Donne Let. to Sir It, G, in Poems 279 Out court 
tookc the resolution .. to receive him (the Frctu h Prince] 
solemnly, ceremoniously ; and expensively. #11745 Swim 
(Jj, 1 never knew him live so great and expensively. 
1809-10 CoLi Riix.ic Friend w 665) 146 Our immense military 
force is better and mote expensively clothed. 1886 Law 
times Rep. LI 11 . 611/1 The liquidators could collect the 
outstanding calls, .less expensively than the plaintiffs. 

Erp#n*ivtn9*» v ck»)>c naivmV. [f. prec. + 

-NKBR.1 

1 . The quality of Ixring expensive or coatly, or of 
requiring large outlay; costliness. 

1633 Fuller Hist . Canib. (1840) 394 Considering the ex- 
peusiveucss of the place [Cambridge J. i6|8 Prvnnk Rights 
Eng. Freemen at The expensivenesse. .of their Law sutes. 
lye^ Akruihnot Coins viil (1727)75 Their Highways, for 
their extent, solidity or expenstveness, are some of the 
reatest monuments of the grandeur of their Empire. 1878 
»ko. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 1. x, I hat . .celebrity widen makes an 
artist great to the most ordinary people by their knowledge 
of his great expensivencss. 188a Seeley in Mann. Mag. 
XLVI. ^57 The expensiveness of the wars 

2 . Disposition to lavish expenditure, extrava- 
gance. Now rare. 

*64* Fuller Holy hr Prqf.St. 1. xiv. 45 Ulrick Fuggcr .. 
was disinherited of a great patrimony onely for his stuaious- 
neftsc, and expensivenesse in buying costly manuscripts. 
*798 Jane Austen Stnse 4- Setts, hi. xi. 301 HU expensive- 
ness is acknowledged even by himself. 1819 L. Hun i In- 
dicator No. 1 0 833> I. 7 An improved knowledge which 
does not confound good taste with expensiveness. 

Expsrff efScUnt (ek»pJ J,di5 Ar I ji&it a. rat t. 
[ad.L. expergefacient-em , pr. pplc.of exferg? facin ' : 
»ec next.] Awakening; of a nature to rouae or 
wake up. 

18a x B lacfru*. Mag. X. 1 *7 Which . .would prove us exper- 
gifacient (sicj os a sternutatory to the parties addressed. 

Exporffefeotion (eksp 5 i,d5/fu:-k Jan). Now 
rare. [atL late L. expergfactidn-cm , n. of action 
f. expergefaclre, f. expert-ire to awake, rouse + 
faclrt to make, cause.] The action of awaking or 
rousing ; the state, condition or fact of being awak- 
ened or aroused. 

S63SO. Sedov* kke Serm. (1639) 15 An heavenly expergv- 
faction. 1851 Ricos New Dtsf. a 204 The dilatory ex* 
pergefaction from a disease. 1060 Hou r i.L Parly of Beasts 
45 Having, after such a long noctivugalion . .return’d to my 
perfect ex pergefaction. 1814 BtacXw. Mag. XV. 94 An- 
other propitious recollection ; namely, my first experge- 
faction at Farsn. , * 6 * 7 r . (.J. S Fahem, Sacr. Calendar 
Prophecy (1844) IIL 1*8 The firxt Head, after a long reign 
of more than 1800 years subsequent to it* ex pergefaction 
by Augustus, etc. 

Exttergef&ctor (fk»p5i,d^/f3L*ktw). [agent- 
n. f. L expcrglfaclre (see prcc.\] One who, or 
that which, awakens; an awakencr. 

Mechanics Mag. No. 7. 108 The newly invented 
Hydraulic Kxpcrgefactor rings a bell at the time when a 
person wishes to rise. 

t ExpeTgefy, v. Obsr 0 [ad. L. exper/efac- 
Ire : sec prcc. and -fv.] trans. To awaken. 

18*3-8 in Cockeram. 

+ Expergi'SOMLCt. Obs . rare- 9 , [f. L. e t- 
pcrgiscent-em , pr. pplc. of cxpergisci to awake, be 
awakened : bee -knce.] An awaking from sleep* 
0173a North Lives (1890) III. 144 If it will save him 
I should perceive a plain expergiscence though 1 had no 
sense of drowsiness. 

Experience (ekspDTiens>, sb. Also 4 6 ex- 
periens, -lens, -yens, 5-6 experyence. [a. Fr. 
explrience , ad. L. ex peritntia, f. ex perient em, pi. 
pple. of ex ferirl to try, put to the test.] 

1 1 . The action of putting to the test ; trial. To 
make experience of ; to make trial of. Obs. 

18S Wyclif Gen. xlii. 15 Now y schal take experience 
(138a expery men tj of Sou. 1391 Cowir < onf. I. 14 At 
Avynon thcxperiencc Thcrof nap Soue an euidem c. 1398 
Spenser F.Q. v. i. 7 Of all the which. She (AstraaJ caused 
him [ArtegauJ to make experience Vpon wild beastH. 1831 
Shirley School of Complement i. i, Muke Experience of my 
loyalty, by some service. 1688 Wilkins Real Char. F.p. 
Ded. A ij b, The Art of Shorthand . . much wondered at by 
Travailers, that have seen the experience of it in England. 

+ b. A tentative procedure ; an operation per- 
formed in order to ascertain or illustrate some 
truth ; an experiment. Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 280 , 1 prove it . Be experience, 
for it that thou Threw in a water now, a stone [etc.], c 14*0 
Pol (ad. on Hush. viti. 47 Nowe have I made inoculacion 
Of pere and appultree ; the experience Hath preved wel. 
1378 Baker Jewell of Health m a, The Aucthour, .hath 
both seene, and done many experiences worthy memorie. 
1849 Blithe Eng. Itnprov. fmpr. ( 1653) 60 They will tell you 
a story of I know not what experiences they have made, 
when ala* they never knew that an Experiment must hold 
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EXPERIENCE. 


iu all it* part* iM R. R[usseix 1 Geber n. f. iv. 1 . 86 Ail 
which. .we ihall. .declare, with their Cause* and with easie 
ExpeHencei. 1763 Elix. Carter in Pennington Mem. 
(>8i6) I. 301, 1 was. .assured, by people who have made the 
experience, that [etc. ]. 

+ 2. Proof by actual trial; practical demonstra- 
tion. To put in experience : to fulfil in practice. 
Obs. ; pacing into 3 . 

r 1391 Chaucer Astrol 11. f 1, I.. found the point of my 
rewfc . . n life witlidnthe degree & than haddy of this con- 
clurioun the ful experience. 1393 Cower Coif. II. 13® Thus 
hath tliih king experience. How fooles done the reverence 
To cold. 1447 Bokknham Seyntys (Roxb.) 5 , I had hereof 
good experyence. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes <f Aymon xxii. 
469 Ye mayo well perceyve the experyence of it every day. 
1494 Faiiyan Ckton. v. cxix. 96 Augu&tyne. . wamyd them . . 
that, .they shtild . . receyue warre and wreche ; tne whiche 
was After put in experience by Ethelfridus Kyngeof North- 
umberland. 2*94 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iv. iv, And now 
to make experience of my love, Fair sister Anna, lead my lover 
forth. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. i. § 1. 261 The cx- 

t »crience that Pyrrhus hath giuen, of the Roman power, in 
11s dayes. *715 Dr Foe Fam. Instruct, i. iii. (1841) I. 58, 
I have a full experience of that, and thought my happiness 
always complete In it. 

3. The actual observation of facts or events, con* 


sidered as a source of knowledge. 

1377 Lanc.land P, PI. B. xviii. iji Thorw experience. .1 
hope bei shal be saued. 1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 13 
Therefore the Mariners by experience trying, that one 
flame, .signified tempest at nnnd, supposed the same flame 
to lie the goddess Helena. 1577 n. Googk Hereibach's 
H nxl\ in. (1586) 121 b, To |K>ure into his mouth wine and 
oyle. .we node by experience, is verye good. 2632 Wittik 
tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. t. xiv. 51 Experience leacheth that 
Agarttk purges flcamc. 1736 Butlkr A nal. 1. ii. 35 It is not 
so much a Deduction of Reason, as a Matter of Experience. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. 371 Just experience tells . .That those 
that think must govern those that toft 1763 Reid Int. 
Poti>ers 627 Experience informs us only of what has been, 
but never of what must be. 1830 Hersciiel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 11. i. (185O 76 The. .only ultimate source of our know- 
ledge of nature and its laws, experience; by which wc 
mean.. the accumulated experience of all mankind in all 



1 Barrister 329 Daily experience i 
us of the consequences. 

4. The fact of being consciously the subject of 
a state or condition, or of being consciously affected 
by an event. Also an instance of this ; a state or 
condition viewed subjectively ; an event by which 
one is affected. 

ijB* WvcLir Gen. xxx. 97 Laban scide to him. .thur} ex- 
peryens Y haue lernyd for God hath blissid to me for thee. 

Chaucer Wife's Prol 1 Experiens. . were ynough for 
me To speke of wo that is in mari&ge. 14. . Purific. Marie 
in Tuudalt's iris. 129 To have experiens Only of chyldyng. 
c 153a Dr wes Int nut Fr, in Palsgrave 1049 Please Goa 
that ye understande it by experiens. 1615 J. Stephens 
Satir. Ess . (ed. 2) 172 A complete man. .knowes what cx- 
jierience can teach, but is not taught by experience. 1693 
C. Mather l Fond. Invis. I Porta, Churches, whose Com- 
municants have been seriously examined about their Ex- 
perience of Regeneration. >846 Hawthorne Mosses (1883) 
47 A man of science who .. had made experience of a 
spiritual affinity more attractive than any chemical one. 
2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 254 Both, had learned by 
experience how soon James forgot obligations. 1874 Miss 
M ulock My Mother 4* / 8 Many Another girl has gone 
thro* a similar experience. 1878 Hooker & Ball Morocco 
269 Another unlooked-for experience was in store for us. 

b. In religious use : A state of mind or feeling 
forming part of the Inner religious life ; the mental 
history (of a person) with regard to religious emo- 
tion. Also allrib., esp. in Experience-meeting, a 
meeting (e.g. a Methodist class -meeting or love- 
feast) held for the recital of religious experiences. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 49 Testified unto by the Ex- 
perience of them that truely believe. 1664 Bun van Pilgr ; 
11. 47 fnarg., A Repetition of Christiana’s Experience. 
a *75® J. Edward* Irks. Ill 32 Those experiences which 
are agreeable to the word of God are right. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Ess. Ser. 1. 256 The rapture of the Moravian and 
Quietist. .the experiences of the Methodists, are varying 
forms (etc.). H. Miller Footpr. Great, xiii. (1874) 235 
Ought the Christian controversialist to avail himself, in this 
question, of the experience argument? *857 Goodrich Be* 
coll. I. 214 LAt these meetings] there was praying, and ex. 
horting, and telling experiences, and singing, .sentimental 
religious hymns. 

6 . In senses 3, 4 often personified ; esp. in various 
proverbial phrases. 

c 1450 Nan 150 in E. E. P. 14a 1 What ys yowr name, dame 
empryset’ Sche seyde * my name ys experience.' 1376 Timm r, 
Calvin on Gen. 24 0 Experience, .is the schoolnuustresse of 
fooles. XjS99 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Sig. *2 b, Ex- 
perience is the mother of Science- t6si Shake. Gy mb. iv. ii. 
34 Experience, oh thou disproou’st Report. 1 670 Br. Hall 
Balm Gil 301 If experience be the mistress* of fools, I am 
sure it is the mother of wixdome. 1667 Decay Chr , Piety 
104 Experience is the daughter of Time, im Disraeli 
Viv. Grey v. {, Experience is the child of Thought 

0. What has been experienced ; the events that 
have taken place within the knowledge of an in- 
dividual, a community, mankind at large, either 
during a particular period or generally. 

X607 N0ROKN Sum •. Dial, 31, I can finde nothing in mine 
expencnce to contradict your speech. >739 Robertson 
Hut. Scot. I. vi. 423 Her animosity against the queen of 
N:°ts was greatly augmented by recent experience, i860 
Mill aV//-. Govt. (1865) 141/2 Profound study of Indian 
experience* 


7. Knowledge resulting from actual observation 
or from what one has undergone. 

<883 Eden Treat, Newelnd. (Arb.) 7 It hardelye agreeth 
with the principles of Philosophic & common experience. 
1600 Shako. A.Y.L . tv. 1 26 Jay. Yes, I haue gain’d my ex- 
perience. Ros. And your experience makes you sad. 1607 
Norden Surv . Died. 39 . 1 have no further experience of you 
then the bare report of my Tenant. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot. Ep. Dcd., Having no old experience of the Dura- 
tion of their Relics. 1791 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 
Writ. (183a) III. ao Most men have the generosity to pay 
for their own experience, i860 Tyndall Glac. t. it aa, I 
had had but little experience of alpine phenomena. 

+ b. A piece of experimental knowledge; a 
fact, maxim, rule, or device drawn from or approved 
by experience ; cotter, something expertly fash- 
ioned. Obs , 

1570 Dee Math. PrH. 24 This Arte [Astrology] is fur- 
ni>hed with many other great Artea and experiences. 
1577 B. Googr Htresbachs Hush. iv. <1586) 170 Some 
have an other experience for this purpose, ana that is 
Potshardcs beaten small . . and given unto them [Doves]. 
2588 Siiaks. L. L. L. 111. i. 27 How hast thou purchased 
tni* experience? i6ai Bolton St at. Irel. 330 Sir Percy 
Sidney .. hath .. found amongst other experiences the 
great abuse of the clergie there. 1657 T. Barker Art 
of Angling (1639) 31, I have found an experience [i.c. 
salmon roc as bait) of late which you may angle with, and 
take great store of this kind of fish. 1609 Sturmy Mari - 
tied* Mag. t. ii. 14, I will addone old approved Experience 
for the Mariners use . . that is, to cut Hair, the Moon in 
[Taurus, etc.]. 2670-98 Lasskls Voy. Italy II. 128 Here 1 
saw the school*, .full of pretty curiosities and experiences, 
Mechanical, Mathematical, and Hydraulical. 

8 . The state of having been occupied in any de- 
partment of study or practice, in affairs generally, 
or in the intercourse of life ; the extent to which, 
or the length of time during which, one has been 
so occupied ; the aptitudes, skill, judgement, etc. 
thereby acquired. 

2483 Caxton Cato A viy, He ought to haue tliexperience . . 
to knowe what thynge right is. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 3 To 
theym that .. haue in Cronycies lull experyence. 2309 
Fisher Fun. Senu. G*tess Richmond Wk*. 292 The duke of 
suthfolkc. .wrs a man of grete experyence. 1311-a Act 3 
Hen. VIII , c. xt To the perfects knowledge wherof bee 
requisite bothe grete lemyng and ripe experience. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. Irel 11. xL in Holinshed, By reason of 
their continuall wars they are very valient, bold, and of 
great experiences, itti Shake. Txoo Gent. 11. iv. 69 His 
yeare* but yong, but hu experience old. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1. (1702) I. 38 Observations, ana Reflections; 
out of which, that, which is commonly call’d Experience, is 
constituted. 1709 Stkblr Tatter No. 98 p 2 You are stricken 
In Years, and have had great Experience in the World. 
2735-8 Boungbroke Oh Parties a There is need of . . those 
Habits in Business called Experience. 2770 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I 240 His experience in the world is but moderate. 
i8»8 Wiiately/v Ar/*. 11. 87 The authority derived from Expe- 
rience. 

transf. 1880 Miss Bird Japan 1 . 124 Making a difficult 
meal from a fowl of much experience. 

Experience (ekspbmSns'), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. f 1. Irons. To make trial or experiment of ; 
to put to the test ; to test, tiy. Obs. 

*533.Elyot Cast. Helthe 111. vi. (1541) 62 b, In extreme 
necessitie it were better experience some remedy, than to do 
nothynge. *670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. in. 195 Alexander 
• .experienc'd him in some intricate business, ana found him 
a person of worth. 1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-m. iv. 
j 14 ( 1689) 46 Having never experienced them for these Fish, 
I dare not be positive. 2774 Pennant Tour-Scot, in 1772, 
268 Persuade tneir governess to experience their seal. 1780 
in Picton L' pool Mimic. Rec . (1886) 1 1. 200 That the expence* 
of the Sessions dinner*, .be experienced for a few Sessions. 

tb. To ascertain or prove by experiment or 
observation ; chiefly with sentence as obj. Also 
rarely. To prove or reveal (a thing) to (a person) 
by experience. Obs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) G iij b, 1 my *elfe Jiave 
often experienced, the best remedy is [etc.]. 1636 7 Bur- 
ton's Diary (1828) I. 333 This Quartermaster, .had one 
hundred good horses in town.. for what purpose time will 
experience. 2690 Lady Russell Lett, cxvl Ii. 80 This trial 
has. .experienced to me my sad weakness. 2730 tr. Leo* 
nardus' Mirr. Stones 82 It has been experiences, that if it 
be hung about the neck, it will cure the epilepsy. 

2. To have experience of ; to meet with ; to feel, 
suffer, undergo. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist . China 340 [He] declared 
unto them, as one that had experienced tne same, the re- 
w&rde of that good deede. 1649 Saltmarsh Open. Prynne's 
New Bk. 3 We experience In part some remainders of Pre- 
lacy. 1646 — Smoke in Temple 56 [The author defends his 
use of the verb (see prec. auot.) on the ground that useful 
neologisms are permissible). 2736 Butler Anal 1. ft Wks, 
1874 I. 45 The whole passage is. .applicable to what we ex- 
perience in the present world. 2773 J. Allen Stmt. St. 
Mary's Ojtf. as They who experience nis loving kindness. 
1847 Mrs, A. Kerr Hist Senna 334 He was himself soon to 
experience a similar fate. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii 139 , 1 
experienced no trace of mountain sickness. 

b. To learn (a fact) by experience; to find. 
With direct obj. and compl. inf*, or with sentence 
as obj. Now rare. 

2580 Sir P. Sidney Arcadia (2613) *07 Pamela, .had now 
experienced how much care doth sollicite a lovers heart 
1738 Butler Anal i. ift 65 The divine government, which 
we experience ourselves under the present state. 2739 
Laselye Short A cc. Piers Westm. Bridge 63 That River is 
experienced not rapid enough to occasion any Damage to 
the Piers of those Bridges, 1736 H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) IH* $21, I then experienced what I knew 


before hand, that there are [etc.]. 1838 Hawthorns Fr. 4 
It. Jmls . 1 . 88 , 1 have experienced that a landscape and the 
sky unfold the deepest beauty. 

c. transf. Of a thing : To meet with, undergo. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 94 The treaties, .have 

experienced greater delay than was expected. 2794 SuLia 
van View Nat. I. 217 Holland often experiences a degree of 
cold greater than countries placed under higher latitudes. 
2818 J. M. Sfkarman Brit . Gunner {t d. s) 298 The resist- 
ance experienced by the base of the cone. 1888 Burgom 
Lives is Gd. Men II. xtu 420 His bodily strength was. • 
visibly experiencing decay. 

d. To experience religion ; to be converted. U. S. 

a 283s Mrs. Whitchbr Widow Bedott Papers (2883) xx. 

80 He was a wonderful pious pedlar, .had jest experienced 
religion. t 966 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xii, Some 
went so (hr as to doubt if she had evettexpcrienced religion, 
for all she was a professor. 2891 Mrs. K. D. Wicoin 
Timothy's Quest. 236 You’d think nobody ever experienced 
religion afore, he’s so set up ’bout it. 

f II. 8 . a. To give experience to ; to make ex- 
perienced ; to train (soldiers). Also, in passive: 
To be informed or taught by experience (Const of, 
or with subord. clause). Obs. 

c 1534 tr. Pol Verg. Eng. Hist . (Camden) I. 64 Weil ex- 
perienced that mistruste or confidence depended on the 
first casualhie of the battaile. 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1673) 249 The Foot-men . . being experienced to run sud- 
denly with the Horse men, leaped into the bottail. 161s W. 
Parkes Cur/aine-Dr. (1876) 33 Whom no tryal! can experi- 
ence, whom no de[s]t ruction can forewarne. t6ez Lady M, 
Wroth Urania 509 Able to heare of Cupid, though not .. 
experienced by wound of his force. 2627 Sir R. Cotton 
Short Vieiu in Phenix I. 70 The King, by this experienced 
of the intents of his rebellious lord*, and nnding t etc. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 567 Experience thy Soule in the com- 
forts of Christs dying. 

tb. To gain experience in, practise the use of 
(arms). Obs. rare. 

Z7S7 w. Harts Statius 1 6th Theluiid 24 The youthful 
sailors. .Their arms experience, and for sea prepare. 

Experienced (ekspD-riSnst), ppl. a. Also 
6-7 -eno’t,-en8t. [f. Expkrikfcb^. vlu&v. + -ed*.] 

1. Of persons, their faculties and powers ; occas. 
of animals, and humorously of inanimate things ; 
Having experience ; wise or skilful through ex- 
perience. Const, in, \of. 

1376 J. Knewstuo Coryfut. (1*70) Q q b, Men not experi- 
enced of his goodness particularly must needs thinly etc. 
259s Chettle Kind-harts Dr. (1842) 28 The worshipful! 
company of experienst chirurgions. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 
1. iil 68 To his experienc’d tongue. 1634 Cromwell Sp. 4 
Sept. (Carlyle). It will be the wisdom of all knowing and 
experienced Christians to do as Jude saith. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 568 He through the armed Files Darts his experi- 
ence eye. 1713 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 328 A 
crew of fifty men, all able and experienced sailors. 27*7 Swift 
Vanbrugh s House. Th’ experienc’d bricks that knew their 
trade. 283s Ht. M artineau Hill f Valley ii. 29 The stray 
sheep may come back experienced in pasturage. 2849 T ho- 
reau Week Concord Riv. Saturday 27 His old experienced 
coat hanging, .straight and brown as the yellow pine back. 
<833 Macaulay Hut. Eng. IV. 325 At that Board sate 
Goaolphin the most prudent ana experienced . . of finan- 
ciers. 

absol. 262s Brinsley Lnd. Lit , 176 Graue testimonies. . 
of the . . wisest, and most experienced. Lytton Alice 

1 3 The young ever wonder why the experienced should be 
sad. 

+ 2. Of remedies, etc. : Tested, tried, approved. 

2569 R. Androse (title)' Alexis' Secrets, .containing 680 
ana odd cxDerienced meaecines. 2642 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 1 The experienced adage ' omne animal general 
sibi simile \ *676 Hale Contempt, 1. 2 It is the most certain, 
known, experienced truth in the World that all men must 
die. 2780 Johnsow Let . Mrs. Thrale 24 Aug., To . . 
counteract by experienced remedies every new tendency. 

8 . Met with in the course of experience ; lelt, 
suffered, undergone. 

2604 Stirling Aurora Song 11. 8 For long experienc’d wo 
well witnesse be&res, That t cares cannot quench sighes. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl . xti. xxxvii, Too well we know 
hi* power by long experience harms. 1686 R. Dunnino 
Overseer of Poor 7 The experienced effect* of our Method. 
1849 50 Alison Ilist. Euro/e VIII. Ii. i it. 235 A cautious 
andguiltles8 reformation of experienced grievances. 

Hence f Bxpa rlanoedly adv,, by experience. 

i6*7 t Strafford in Browning Life 289 , 1 having felt [him] 
expenenccdly to be very little friendly towards me. 
SxptrienetleM (eksp!»'mnsl&), a. [f. Ex- 
perience sb. -less.] Having no experience. 

1873 Brownino Arittofh. Apol 107 Unobservant or ex- 
perienceless. 1881 Amer. Missionary Of, V.) July 189 They 
started out homeless, .and experiencelcss. 
Experlenotr (ekspi^ridnsw). [t Experi- 
ence V. + -EB V] 

1. One who experiences something. 

*86a F. Hall Hindu Philos, Syst . 824 Neither doer, nor 
experiences 1889 Wright Chalice of Carden xiii. 92 A 
fine enthusiasm, of such potency., that. .the experienccr 
of it has already in imagination attained unto the end. 

1 2. One who makes experiments. Obs. 

1644 Dicby Nat. Bodies vift 4 A curious experienccr did 
affirme, that the likenesse of any obiect fete]. Hence 1733 
in Johnson, 1773 in Ash, and In mod. Dicta. 

t Expediency. Obs. rare. In 6 experlenflie, 
-enay? [ad. L. experiential see Experience sb. 
and -ekcy.] « Experience sb, 6 , 7 . * 

J. Hkywood Spider 4 F. lift 33 Unknowns to all 
that haue not fclinglie Felt of the same, in their experi- 
time. Ibid, lvft xoi Hauing in all times had experiensy, 
Of rashs beginning of war. 
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BXPBHIMBNTALISM. 


t Bspevitat, <*• «nd sb. Ohs . [ad. L. txpt- 
ricnt-em : tee Expkkibncb tb.] 

A. adj. Having experience ; - Experienced i. 
Experient of : acquainted with. 

X 14M Pallad. on Hush. 11.06 The wardeyne with hi* 
rodde experient May be therof thourgh putting every went 
[i.e. space dual c t«ig Barclay tr. Mancinfs Mirr. Gd . 
Manner* H tiij b, The manner . . Of a wyse Phesician or 
Leche experient. 1604 Chatman All Footes Playa *873 t. 
xst Which wisedome sure he team'd Of his experient father. 
163a Loan Perse** 99 The knowledge of the latter in these 
experient times seemeth unnecessary. 

absol. s8aa Herle Fuller Answ. te Feme To Rdr. 1 No 
man can write welt of it, but he must, .eate the Roll . . the 
experient herein are only eloquent. 

JB. sb. Something experienced, tested, or tried. 

160$ Timms Quertti . 111. 156 This noble experient. 

ExperiantiflA (ekspl®:ri,e*nftl), a . [f. L. ex - 
perienti-a (see Experience sS.) + -al.j Of or 
pertaining to experience or observation ; based on 
or derived from experience. Experiential philo- 
sophy : the system which regards all knowledge as 
derived from experience. So experiential philo- 
sopher f doctrine, etc. 

xt*6 Coleridge Siatesm . Man. App. p. xi, The un- 
derstanding or experiential faculty, unirradiated by the 
reason, .has no appropriate object but the material world. 
1816-9 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. (1877) I. iil. 54 It is 
called empirical or experiential . . because It is given us by 
experience or observation. 1871 Morlry Voltaire { 1886) 67 
The same method . . presided over the birth of the experi- 
ential psychology. 1874 Carpenter Mint. Phyt. 1. ii. § 58 
The experiential acquirement of knowledge. 1880-3 H. D. 
Calderwood in Schaff Encycl. Retig. Kttowl. 1334. The 
sceptical assault of Hume on the experiential philosophy. 

Hence Bxporle*ntl*llsm, the theory or doctrine 
that all knowledge is derived from experience. 
BxperirntUliBt, a supporter of, or a believer in, 
experientialism. B xperie ntl&llx adv. y with re- 
gard to experience, in experience. 

s86* Masson Fee. Brit. Philos. 37 As Mr. Mill has used 
the adjectlve * Experiential' . . perhaps the substantive Ex- 
perientialism. .might be brought into use, 1870 Contemp. 
Rev. XIV. a86 The Experientialists are always saying to 
the Axiomatic moralists, * You do not understand— we be- 
lieve in Conscience just as much as you do.' 1876 Fox 
Bourne Locke II. x. 114 Locke's piety, .did not make him 
les8~>f an experientialist or utilitarian. 

1647 H. More Son# of Soul 1. Introd. 13/1 This trinall 
effect or spirituall influence on the Soul is experientially true. 
*«97 J-. Sergeant Solid Philos, 134 The Reflex Act is ex. 
perientially known by the very Act it self. *887 Mrs. C. 
Reads Maid o* the Mill I. xvii. 346 He is, socially, as 
well as experientially, vastly her superior. 

+ Expe'riently, adv. Obs . [f. Experient + 


Experiments from which there may be sundrie both pleasing 
and profitable uses drawne. 1 690 Locke Hup*. Vnd. iv. 
xii. § 10 A Man accustomed to rational and regular Ex. 


periments, shall be able [etc.]. 17x9 J. Krill Anim . 

(Earn. <*7381 417 An Observation or Experiment carefhlly 
made, .leads us with greater Certainty to the Solution. 184a 
W. Grove Corr. Phyt. Force* (1830) 50 If the experiment 
be performed in an exhausted receiver, .the substance form* 
ingthe electrodes Is condensed. 

D. gen. (transf) 

1597 Hooker Keel. Pol, v. la The gathering of principles 


The gathering of principles 
out of their owne particular experiments. 1730 Hume Lib. 
4- Neces*. 134 These records or wars [etc.] are so many col- 
lections of experiments, by which the politician .. fixes the 


principles of his science. 

t o. The object experimented on ; the subject 
of an experiment. Obs. 1 are, 

a 1676 Marvell Let. Sir J, Trott Wks. 1 . 431 Where you 
yourselves are the experiment. 

4 . The process or practice of conducting such 
operations ; experimentation. 

1678 R. R[urs&ll] Gebcr in. 11. 1, viil. i6t This is proved 
by Experiment. 1731 Watt* tmprov. Mind i. f 4 (jBoi) 1 7 
Inis sort of observation is called experiment. 1994 J. 
Hutton Philo*. Light , etc. 117 Experiment is the wise de. 
sign of a scientific mind, inquiring after the order of events. 
1830 Herschkl Stud. Nat. Phil. 76 By putting in action 
causes and agents over which we have control, and pur* 
posely varying their combinations, and noticing what effect 
takes place; thisjs experiment, a 186a Buckle Civtlta. 
(1869) (II. v. 46a Experiment . .is merely experience artifici- 
ally mollified. 

+ 5 . Practical acquaintance with a person or 
thing ; experience ; an instance of this. Const, of. 

ino Rolland Crt. Venus it. 662 He thairofhad na ex* 
pertinent. 1386 A- Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1635) iox Of his 
• .good behaviour [1] have had sound and large experiment. 
c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 113, I know by som experi- 
ments which I have had of you. 1609 Bentley Phot. Pref. 
4, I speak from Experiment. 174s Middleton Cicero (ed. 3) 
II. vii. 355 This first experiment of Caesar's clemency. 

+ 8. Practical proof; a specimen, an example. 

iu6 Pilgr, Per/.pN. de W. 1531) 209 b, By apparicyons 
and many argumcnles and experyinentes . . he spoored to 
his discyplcs. 1378 Timme Calvin on Gen. 364 This is a 
true experiment of our obedience, a s8e8 Preston New 
Covt.( 1634) 303, 1 will give you an experiment of it; you 
shall see two notable examples of it. 1684 tr. Eutropins 
vii. 177 [Hcl could not shew any experiment of himself. , 
for. .when he was beat in a skirmish. .He kill’d him self. 

Experiment (ekspe-riment), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
1 1 . trans. To have experience of; to experience ; 
to feel, suffer. Obs. 

1483 Caxton dEsop 3 And these thynges sene and ex- 
perymented Esopc retoumed to his labour. 1303 Sheph. 
Kalcnder Hi. He shall, .experymont evill fortunes, a 1377 
Gascoigne Wks. (1587) Ep. f But a man of middle yeares 
who hath to his cost experimented the vanities of youth. 


-LY 2 .] By or in experience; experimentally. who hath to his cost experimented the vanities of youth. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 107 Bodely thynges * 8 * 7-77 Resolves 1. xxv. 44 Having so often cx- 

ye men knowen experyently. 1304 tr. T. A Kempt* 278 P«rimented his juggling. 1659 Hammond On Ps. ill. 7 

t ' Paraphr. 23 Thy fatherly mercy . .so often experimented by 


ye men knowen experyently. 1304 tr. T. A Kempt* 278 
That I may experyently haue the hcuenly manna. 

Experiment (ekspe*rim£nt). Also 4-5 
-yment, 6 -imente. [a. OF. experiment, ad. L. 
experiment-urn, n. of action f. expert ri to try.] 

1 . The action of trying anything, or putting it 
to proof ; a test, trial ; esp. in phrases, To make, 
+ take ( an ) experiment. Const, of. Now some- 
what arch., and conveying some notion of sense 3. 

1381 [see Experience *b. t quot 1388]. 134a Udall in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 7 Oons again to take experimente 
of me. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV, 1 v, ii. 36 To make another 
experiment of his suspition. 1618 wither Motto , * Nec 


Paraphr. 23 Thy fatherly mercy, .so often experimented by 
me. 17*7 A. Hamilton NciuAcc. E. Ind. I, viii, 86 Having 
experimented the Turkish wholesom Chastisements of 
plundring and bastonading. 

t 2 . To ascertain or establish by trial (a fact, 
the existence of anything, etc.). Also with obj. 
and compl. inf., and with sentence as obj. Obs. 

14B1 Caxton Myrr. i. v. 33 Til they had experimented 
whtche wax trewe, and who knewe most. 1561 Hollybusii 
I font. Apoth, 27 a, Thys helpeth very well and is experi- 
mented. H award Eutropiu* 11, 19 They had.. ex* 

J erimented that they wer of great force upon tho sea. 1381 
. Bell H addon’s Anno. Osor. A iv, The greater part, .we 
ave allready experimented to be accomplished in these our 
dAyes. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. in. 50 This I . .experimented 
by exposing a couple of Goats to the Asperity thereof. 17x3 


at Portsmouth. 1738 Johnson Idler No. a r 10 He may 
..make a cheap experiment of his abilities. 1778 Burks 
Corr. (1844) II. 241 The thing was worth the experiment. 
x8t$ Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ii!. 09 A short experi- 
ment of resistance. *•47 Emerson Repr. Men , Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 381 Here was an experiment, .of the powers 
of intellect without conscience. 

t b. An expedient or remedy to be tried. Obs. 

1386 Cogam Haven Health (1636) 120 The water, .is given 
to orinke . . as a certaine experiment. 1837 W. Colbs Adam 
in Eden Ixxviii, You will nnd it a sure Experiment for the 
Quinsey. *876 Lister In Ray's Corr. (1848) 134 The vine- 
gar. .from Gallium luteum, which I have tried, and is a rare 
experiment. 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . 146 At length I 
found out an experiment for that, also, which was this, etc. 

2 . A tentative procedure ; a method, system of 
things, or course of action, adopted in uncertainty 
whether it will answer the purpose. 

1394 Carbw Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 307 Let him., 
cause some shephearda to try this experiment. i8skBacon 
Ess., Innovations (Arb.) 537 It is good, .not to try Experi- 
ments in States. 1084 Evelyn KaL Hort. (1729) >94 Begin 
again in ten or twelve Days. . to make Experiments. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. 582 Puritanism, .as a political ex- 
periment. .had ended in utter failure. 1893 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a)V. 72 The experiment had never Seen tried of rea- 


by exposing a couple of Goats to the Asperity thereof. 1733 
Ef. Martin Mag. Arts 4 Sc. hi. xi. 381 That may be easily 
experimented in a small Bird. iSxa Southey Omniana 1. 
358 What is more wonderful, and . . may be experimented 
every day. 

1 3 . To make an experiment upon, make trial of, 
lest, try. Obs. 

1314 Wolsey In Strypo Eccl. Mem. 1 . App. xli. 24 The 
said viceroy [of Naples] wolde. .experiment oxtail with the 
♦ .French king. 1358 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 43 a, 
The pouder that was experimented in England. 1394 
Carew tr. Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 181 In experiment- 
ing of medicines, heo should kilt an infinit number of 
persons. *69* b uttrbll Brief Rel. (1857) II. 550 Yester- 
day the duke of Leinster's engine for working of wrecks 
was experimented on tho Thames. 1703 T. N, City 4 C. 
Purchaser 91, I could very well experiment the strength 
of Mortar. 1978 Entick London 1. 300 Several articles 
were proposed to be experimented, ana if found good . . 
to be confirmed. 

4 . intr. To make an experiment or experiments. 
Const, on ; also in indirect passive. 

*787 W. Marshall Norfolk I. 366 The laudable spirit of 
experimenting. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 193 
A person who has experimented with a reflector. 1837 
Kingsley Tk. in Gravel-pit MUc. II. 388 The more I ex- 


sonlng with mankind. 

3 . An action of operation undertaken in order to 
discover something unknown, to test a hypothesis, 
or establish or illustrate some known truth, 
a. in science. 

tj8a Langl. P, PI. A. xi. 157 Experiments of Alconomye . 

OTAlbeross makynge, Nigromancye and perimancie. 0*400 experience 


Of Alberaes makynge, Nigromancye and perimancte. 040 
Lanfrtmdt Cirurg.j (MS. A) Confermynge my wordit . 
wib experiment bat I have longe tyme used. 1471 Riple 


within the range of experience ; observed. Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. iv. iv. 448 The same hool noumbre 
of homeli and experimental witnessers of Cristis deedts. 
i8ao Melton Astrolog. 29 It is vneerteine whether the ex- 


perimental) effect is to be Ascribed to this or that planet. 
1704 Nkwton Optus 111. (1721)^64 We have no other evi- 
denco of universal impenetrability, besides a large cvperi- 
core, without an experimental exception. 1740 51 Ur. 
Lavingion Enthus. Meth. 4 Papists { 1734) II. a 18 Of this 
he himself is an experimental witness, 

2 . a. Based 011 or derived from experience ns 
opposed to mere testimony or conjecture, flff 
a remedy: I liscovcred by experience, b. Founded 
on experience only; empirical. 

15*8 Pilgr. Petf. (W. d« W. 1331) 46 b, Experymentall 
knowlege of the hcuenly lyft to come. 1399 Shaks. Mmh 
Ado iv. i. 168 Trust not my reading, nor my obscruationt, 
Which with experimental seal dothe warrant I ha tenure of 
my booke. x6o8 Totski 1. Serpents J94 A certain experi- 
mental unguent known to be practised in this spoit, made of 
the oyl pressed out of wilde radish. 1833 W. Wood {tit If \ 
New England* Prospect. A true, lively, and experimental! 
description of that part of America, commonly called New 


England. 1668 Extellrmp of Pen 4 Pencil 46 An experi- 
mental Rule practised by the best Etcher in England. 1709 
Okrkflpv Th. Vision I 7a Not a necessary but only an 
experimental connexion. 1880 Gollui xn Purs. Holiness 
Pref. 10 To bring myself ana others to nn experimental 


rrev. 10 lo bring myselt and others to nn experimental 
knowledge of God. 1879 Kvanr tr. Lefixre't Philos . ii. 141 
Aristotle never ceases to om>OM3 science to experimental 
knowledge. 

o. Experimental religion \ practical experience 
of the influence of religion on the power* and 
operation* of the aoul. + Experimental divinity : 
the method of dealing with the conscience and 
religious feel in gB ; bo t experimental divine. 

1614 Bp. Hall Epist. 1. vii, The one excelled in experi- 
mcntall divinity ; and knewe well how to stay a wcake con- 
science, how to raise a fallen. 1658 L. Womock Exam. 
Tilenus 83, 1 was never much taken with those Obadlahs.. 
give me your experimental! Divines. 

II. Relating to experiment. 

3. Based on, derived from, or ascertained by 
experiment. 

1370 I)kb Math. Pref p That, was rather a kinde of 
Experimental! demonstration. 1874 C. Goodall College 
Phys. Vimi. (1676) 89 Their experimental demonstrations of 
the circulation of the Chyle. 1830 Hermchel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 73 Legislation and politic* become gi ad ually regarded 
as experimental sciences. 1881 Carpenter in 19/ft Cent, 613 
Experimental evidence hns not yet . . been obtained of the 
direct penetration of the solar rays lo more than 100 fathoms. 

b. Experimental Philosophy \ (a) the philo- 
sophy which insists on experiment a% the necessary 
foundation and test of all reasoned conclusions. 
(ft) Physics or 1 natural philosophy’ as studied or 
demonstrated by means of experiments (now rare). 
So also, experimental chemistry , physics , science. 


Experimental (eksperimomUl), a. and sb. 
(£ as prec. + -al.] A. adj. 

X. Relating to experience. 

1 1 . a. Of a witness ; Having actual or personal 
experience of anything, b. Of things ; Coming 
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Auctor of Experimental Philosophy. t683 Glanvill Seeps. 
Set. 68 All experimental philosopher* have been needlessly 
imployed. *708 S. Clarke On the Evidences Pref. Aiij, 
Robert Boyle was ..c/digent and *uc<.e*sful in improving 
experimental philosophy. 1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 175 lec- 
tures. at Guy'* Hospital, .[on] Experimental Philosophy. 
18x9 Pantologia , Experimental Philosophy is an investiga- 
tion of the wisdom of God in the works and laws of nature. 
1871-a CasscUs Techn Educ. II. 303 A physician and ex- 
perimental chemist. 1887 J. Thomas Diet. Blog. 1 . 421 Boyle 
. .a celebrated chemist and experimental philosopher. 

transf. 1998 Burke Let. Noble Ld Wks. VIII. 55 
As speculates he [the Duke of Bedford] is a glorious 
subject for their experimental philosophy. 

4 . Of persons : Skilled in experiment, rare. 

s8n Pinkerton Petral. 11 . 421 A more candid and equit- 
able judge cannot be invoked than the patient and experi- 
mental Saussure. 

5 . Of the nature of an experiment ; tentative. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brtt. India I. t. i. 16 A first and experi- 
mental attempt. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. At t 35 A young 
man’s work, .may be more or less experimental. 

6. Of or pertaining to experiments; used in or 
for making experiments. 

179s A. Youno Trav, France 213 Signore Arduino.. 
shewed me the experimental farm, site Sir H. Daw 
Cheat. Philos. Introd# o, 1 have . . received much useful 
experimental aid from Mr. E, Davy. 1869 Tyndall in 
Fortn . Rev. r Feb. 236 The experimental tube now before 
you. >881 N. Lockyer in Nature No. 617. 398 The spec- 
trum of potassium. .varies very much unaer different ex- 
periments conditions. 

+ B. sb. Obs. [The adj. used absol. 
a. A trial, an experiment, b. An experimental 
proof, o. A fact or datum of experience, d. pi. 
Things learned by experience; experimental or 
practical knowledge. 

*• *?S» C. Nodle Moderate Answ. to Immod Queries 1 
Experimental* that have been made, .what kind of Govern- 
ment would best go down. 

b. *664 Power Exp. Philos, it. 130 Pre-demonstrata 
them, bv calculation, before the Senses give an Experi- 
mental thereof, 

0. t6s8 T. Spencer Logic $ Art U made, when as one 
vnivemll thing, is framed out of many experimental!*. 
183s N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xl. <1739) 176 Whose 
Counsels are. .Notionary, and grounded, .not upon experi- 
mental* of most publick concernment. 

d. >748 Richardson Clarissa (t6ix) III. 361 As to expe- 
rimental*. .a mere novice 

Enerimentaliftm (ekgpe rime nt&lU’m). [f. 

prec. 4 -ISM.] 

1 . A. The principles of the experimental school 
in philosophy or science ; adherence to empirical 
doctrines, b. Empiricism in practice. 4 
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a 1834 Coleridge in Rem. (1836) HI. 159 A scheme of 
physics and physiology compounded of Cartesian Mechanics 
and empiricism (for it wa* the credulous childhood of ex- 
perimentalixm). 1835 Am. Intuitive Mor. 157 If Ms principle 
of general rules cannot be logically grafted on experimental* 
isin. i860 J. P. Klnnicuy Rob o/Botvl xvi. 183 A ready 
votary of that credulous experimentalism which has filled 
the world with victims to medical imposture. 

2. Experimental research ; the conducting of ex- 
periment*. Cf. Experimentalist 1 . rare. 

184s Fraser's Mag, XXVI. 56a He has not the genius of 
experimentalism. 

Experimentalist (ekspesrimcnt&list). [f. ns 

prec. + -I8T.] 

1. One who devotes himself to experimental re- 
search in some branch of science ; one who is 
skilled in performing experiments. 

176* W. Jones (of Nay land) Ess, Nat. Phil, 1. iii. a6 
There is lmrdly a motion in nature, which this fluid, when 
applied by a diligent experimentalist, is not capable of pro- 
ducing. 1787 W. Marshai l Norfolk I. 366 Praise is due 
to every experimentalist in agriculture. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. Exp, Philos, 1 . v. 175 The qualities that distin- 
guish an omerver of nature from a mere experimentalist. 
181a Sir H. Davy Chew. Philos. 30 This person, .was the 
last active experimentalist who believed that transmutation 
has actually been performed. 188* Lubbock in Nature No. 
618. 411 Faraday, the prince of pure experimentalists. 

2. One who is fond of trying experiments, or 
who advocates new schemes. 

i8a8 Whatei.y Rhet. t. iii. f 3 Being regarded as a dan* 
gerotts experimentalist. 1837 Toulm. Smith The Parish 
163 Making * districts ' . . seems . . the favourite scheme of 
the experimentalists. 

3. nonce-use. One who has an experimental sense 
of religion. 

1806 A. Knox Scrm. 1 . 34 The. .disagreement between the 
merely moral Christian and the experimentalist. 

Experimentalise (ekspe rimentatoiz), v. [(. 
as prec. + -I7.B.] intr. To make or try experi- 
ments. Const, on, upon ; also, in indirect pas- 
sive. 

1800 Southey Life (1850) II. 38 You may experimentalise, 
if you like. 1831 Fr. A. Kemble Let. in kec. Girlhocnt 
(1878) II. lx. 249 Though a poet should have a strongly 
passionate nature, he should . . he able to. .experimentafi/e 
with it. x86e Thorniiurv Turner I. 64 A few old masters 
that have l>een experimentalised on. 1873 Symonds (irk. 
Poet 1. 2 We cannot experimentalize upon the process of 
ethnical development. 

Hence Experime*ntaliaer, Experiment aris- 
ing vbl. sb. 

1837 Toulm. Smith The Parish 1 A great saving of time 
and trouble to the experimentnlizer. 188a F.G. Kerr in 
Macm . Mag . XLVI. 448 The device . . left the experiment 
taliser with a virtual mute on his hands. 1863 Pall Mall 

G. i] Oct. to They continue their guessings ana experimen- 
taliztnga, and wisely continue them. 

Experimentally (eksperlme-nt&li), adv. [f. 
Experimental a. + -ly *.] 

1. By experience ; as the result of experience. 

1391 K. Harvey Phi tad. 106 Trusting none, but which 

they find certainly, and experimentally true. 1644 Bp. Hall 
Sertn, Rem. Wks. (1660) no Those solid divines that ex. 
perimentally know what belongs to the healing of a sinful 
soul. 1674 R. Godfrey Inf. A b. Physic as, I speak ex- 
perimentally : for I. . took several . . such poysonous Medi- 
cines. a 1716 South Serm. (1744) VII. vii. 133 A king 
..experimentally acquainted with the ways. .of flatterers. 
1833 Lama Elia (i860) 367, I do not understand these mat- 
ters experimentally. 1836 W. Burgh {title), The Divinity 
of Christ experimentally Considered. 

2. By means of experiment. 

1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. m. iv. na Thus was It. . 
experimentally refuted by one Scstius a Physitian. 1684-5 
Boyle Min. waters Advt., The way of experimentally ex- 
ploring portions of a Mineral Water, 176a Footk. Orator 
1. Wks. 1799 I. ao ,5 Several churches and chapels .. where 
the sleep-compelling power will be experimentally demon- 
strated to exist. 1793 BEimoita Math, Evid. Ded. 7 For 
who ever heard of. .Geometry. . being proved experimen- 
tally t 1836 Kank Ant. Exfl. I. x. no The curvature 
of the runners was determined experimentally. 

3. By way of experiment. 

186a Rep. Dir. E. Ind. Raihv. Co. 1$, I proposed a road 
entirely of wrought iron, experimentally, of a mile in 
length. 

t Expe:riment&*ri&n v a. and sb. Obs. [f. 

Experiment sb. *■ -arian,] 

A. ctdj. Relying on experiment; «■ Expbri- 
mental. B. sb. One who relies on experiment, 
an experimental philosopher. 

1661 Boyle Examen v. (1682) 46 Mr. Hobbs is pleased to 
call us Experimentation Philosophers. 1690 — Chr. Fir. 
tuoso 1. Wks. 1772 V. 536 Another thing that qualifies an 
experimentarian for the reception of a revealed religion, .is 
that [etc.]. 1816 D. Stewart in Encycl. Brit. Supp. I. 62 
Hobbes . . treating the experimentarian philosophers as ob- 
jects only of contempt. 

t ExperimeTltata. ppl a. Obs. rare - '• [•* 
Fr. experiment f pa. pple. of exf^nmenttr f, ex* 
pirimtnt Experiment. See -ate*] Arising in 
the course of experience ; experimental. 

1631 Biggs New Disp. Pref. a And having had an exptri- 
mentate opportunity to know, 
t Experimental, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f, Fr. 
experimenter to Experiment : see -ate*.] irons. 
To make experiment of, to try as an experiment. 

1670 G. U. Hht. Cardinals lit. tit. 325 This advertise- 
ment was e\penm«ntated by the Heads of the Factions. 


Experimentation (eky^riment^Jan). [f. 
Experiment v. + -ation. Cf. Fr. experimentation . ] 
The action or process of experimenting or making 
experiments ; a series of experiments. 

*675 Petty Disc. Dupt. Proportion 67 If the just length 
of any one Gun hath been well found by good Experimenta- 
tion, then may also be known the length of every Gun. a 1734 
North Lives III. 230 He was. .resolved not to be a subject 
of the artist’s experimentations. x86a R. H. Patterson 
Ess. Hist. $ Art 78 Many things in science were deduced 
which only modem experimentation could establish. 1873 

H. C. Wood Therap. (1870) 47 This method of experimen- 
tation can throw but little light upon, etc. 

Experimentativ* (eksneTimemt&tiv), a. [f. 
Experiment v. + -ative.] Inclined to make or 
venturing upon an experiment; of the nature of 
nn experiment. 

s8eg Colrridgr Aids Reft. Prcf. (1848) I. 19 Without a 
certain portion of gratuitous and . . experimentative faith in 
the writer. 1883 G. W. Cable In Century Mag. XXIX. 412 
Any experimentative truce. 

f Expe*rimenta:tor. Obs. rare . [f. Experi- 
mental v . -f* -or.] a. An experimenter, b. 
One who relies on experiment ; an empiric. 

a. 1631 Biggs Neiv Dtsp. P 72 As that mechanick expert- 
mentator hath it in his Sylva Sylvarum. <21691 Boyik 
Contn . Neiv Exp. Wks. 1772 IV. 507 The experiments them- 
selves, and also the design of the experimentators requir- 
ing [etc.]. 1748 Land. Mae. 209 The Lead, .would depart 
in a rectilinear Direction from the Hands of the Expcri- 
mentator. 

b. *«4 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. Pref. 3 He . . may be 
called . . an Experimentator, if he practise Physick upon 
Experiments, not true Experience. 

Experimented (ekspeTimcnted),///. a. Alsp 
6 experiment, [f. Experiment v. + -Eiri.] 

1. Of persons : Experienced ; practised or versed 
in (an art). Now rare . Cf. Fr. experiment}. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 120 b. Ye are right wise and well 
experimented in plente of hye sciences, c x£*o Pace in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xi. 21 Spanyardys, in that facul- 
tie wonderfullie experimental or lenmid. 2349 Compl. Scot. 
Prol. 14 He extemeis v* to be litll experementit in the veyris. 
138*8 Hist. James FI (1804) no Leamit men, wcill ex- 
periment in physick. 166s Gerbiek Print. 16 Divers ex- 
perimented Architects. 1883 Gd. Words 141 No mere 
writer, but a man thoroughly experimented in the world. 

+ 2. Of a remedy : Proved or tried by experi- 
ment or experience ; approved. Of a fact, etc. : 
Known by experience or experiment ; ascertained, 
authenticated. Obs. 

2543 Raynold Bvrth Mankynde Prol. (1634) 2 Diners . . 
more experimented and more familiar medicines. 2584 R. 
Scot Discw. Witcher, xiv, viii. 312 So manic experimented 
examples. 2608 Tofskll Serpents 622 A late physitian, 
prescribeth an experimented, .oyl against any poyson taken 
into the body. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 8 For 
want of a clear, and sensible, and experimented observation. 
1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 103 A Noble, Experi- 
mented .. Remedy. 2807 Hutton Course Math. (i8ti) 11 . 
376 The experimented resistance . . is nearly 4 part more 
than that which is assigned by the theory. 

1 8 . Met with in the course of experience ; = Ex- 
perienced 2 . Obs. 

168* Lond. Gem. No. 1^07 A Disorder, Slavery’, and the 
worst of F.xperimented Mischiefs. i7I3D‘Anois Wks. 105 
The experimented Vexations of my first Marriage made me 
afraid to venture. 281* Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 199 
This is said from experimented woe and extreme calamity. 

Expe:rimentee*. rare - 1 . [f. Experiment v. 
+ -ee I.J One on whom an experiment is made. 

1890 Ltppincott's Mag. Feb. 241 A second trial is made to 
test the lenjgth of time during which the experimentec can 
maintain hts previous grip. 

Experimenter (ekspe’rimdnUi). Also 7 , 9 
( erron .) -or. [f. Experiment v . + -erI.] One who 
experiments ; one who makes or tries experiments. 

1R70 Dee Math. Pref, 28 You see, how the Mechankien 
and Experimenter, .are. .tought. 2660 Boyle New Exp. 
Phys . Meek. i. (1682) 17 That noble experimenter— Monsieur 
Pascal. 1694 Slark in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 203 The Ex- 
perimentors of this Age. <2x774 Goldsm. Exper. Philos . 
(1776) I. 293 A work of this kina would require assiduity in 
the experimenter. 28x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art 
II. 87 The experimentor should have the weights of his 
globe in air and in water. 2830 Herschrl Stud. Nat. Phil. 
319 Dilatation of solids has been made a subject of repeated 
and careful measurement by several experimenters. 
Experimentiat (ekspe-riraentist). [f. Expe- 
riment + -1ST.] A systematic experimenter. 

2667 Evelyn Mem. (1827) III, 19s Our registers have out- 
done. .all the Experiments, nay, the great Verulam himself. 
Experimented (ekspe*riment9iz), v. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -ize.] 

1. intr. To make an experiment or experiments. 

*847 Darwin in Life <7 Lett. (1887) I- 359» * thought I 

would expenmentise on Falconer and Bunbury. i860 
Chamb. Jmi. XIV. 3J3 Sir Thomas Browne, .experiment- 
ised unsuccessfully in spontaneous generation. 

2. trans . To make the subject of an experiment. 
Hence Bzpe rlme&tlMd, -lsing ppi. adjs . 

. *779 T. Twining Recreat. $ StudA 1882) 74 He is a search- 
mg, experiment izi ng, active-minded man. 263s Fraser's 
Mag. IV . 721 Shameful experiments, .which thrMtcnsd de- 
struction to the experimentised. 
t ^p#Timently p adv . Obs. [f. Experiment 
+ -LT*.] By experience ; as a matter of experi- 
ence ; only in phrase to krmv experimently. 

Bal* Eng, Votaries 1.(1550) 21 SI what our auncient 
Englysh writers had sayth in thy* matter, whych more ex- 


perimently knewe it. 1638 A. Fox tr. Warts? S*rg. tu xiv. 
105 Which I know experimently. tfo^ S outhey Lett. (2856) 

I. 318 If you did but know as experimently as I do. 

Experimentor : see Experimenter. 
t SxMnMrrciiion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
pirgisef tppl. stem experrtet -) to wake up.] The 
] action of waking up. 

2603 Holland Plutarch 1 s Mor. 1324 The Phrygians . . 
celebrate in the one season, the feast of lying In t$d and 
sleeping : in the other of experrection or waking. 

Expert (eksp5*Jt), a . 1 Also 4-6 ezperte. [a. 
OF. expert, espert, ad. L. expert-us , pa. pple. (act. 
and pass.) of experiri to try : see Experience sb. 
Cf. Apert, Aspkrt.] 

I. In active sense. • 

fl. Experienced ( 7 «), having experience {of). Obs. 

c 2374 Chauckr Troylus 11. 1318 Tho that bene expert 
I in love, c 2386 — Can. Yeom. Prol. f T. 698 That ^ ye 
[ mow taken heede, And ben expert of this . . This dicipline, 

I and this crafty science. 24.. Prose Legends fc Anglia 
VIII. 133 pe hridde tyme [she) was experte of dethe. 243s- 
] 50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) I. 67 Tho testimonies of men experte 
. whiche haue writen they me to haue seen that place, a 2536 
1 Ld. Morlry tr. Boccaccio's De Preclaris Mutieribus I, 

1 [Eve] beynge after experte of the paynes of berynge of 
children. 2630 R , Johnson's Kingd, Sr Commw, Fre- 
quent the company of the expert, that by noting their ob- 
servations . . you may [etc.]. 267* Petty Pol. A mat. (1691) 

1 27 A Protestant Militia of 25,000, the most whereof are 
j expert in War. 

! t As pa. pple. act. with verbal regimen ; Having 
tested, having had experience of, Obs. ( a mere 
Latinism). 

238a Wvclif Eccl. viii. 5 Who kepeth tho host, shal not 
ben expert any thing of cuei. c 2400 La rone's Cirurg. 
33 (MS. A) Gallon and Auicen and I )>at am expert here 
sciynge, we seie h«t [etc.]. 2513 Douglas /Bnetx 1. iv. 77 
Tho craigis quhar monstrous Ciclopes dwell 30 nr expert. 

2. Trained by experience or practice, skilled, 
skilful. Const, at, in, + intil, \ of , to with inf, 

c 2374 Chaucer Trovtus 1. 67 Calcas . . in science so ex- 
perte. C2386-- Prol. 577 Maystres. .That were of lawe 
expert and curious. 24. . Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 
T43 Men were often expert to socour. <724*3 wvntoun 
j Cron. viii. xxxv. 36 He expart wes in-tyl swilk thyng. 
j 2349 Compl, Scot. Prol. 12 Clerkis. .ar mair expert In latyne 
tong nor 1 am. 2370 Dek Math. Pref. 12 Many places, in 
the Ciuile law, require an expert Arithmeticien. 8163* 

J. ithgow Trai>. v. x88 Neither arc they [Turks] expert 
Mariners. 2697 Dampikr Voy.( 1729) I. v. xi6 Thick woods, 
whore the Spaniards might easily lay in ambush, .at which 
they are very expert. 1777 Watson Philip II (1793) III. 
xix. 23 Expert both in tho arts of peace and war. 2870 
Bryant Iliad 1 . 11. 67 Idomcneus expert to wield the spear. 
2873 Hale In His Name viii. 69 1 no Florentine was not 

, expert in ecclesiastical matters. 

b. Hence of personal qualities or acquirements. 

| 254a Udall tr. Erasm. Apoph , 269 a, In the experte 

knowelage of warre kepyng. # 2363 Siiute Arxhit. BUb, 
To haue experte knowladg In drawing. 2665 Manley 
Grot ins' Low C. Warres 170 The War. .grew very hot, not 
so much by the greatness of the Forces as tho expert Valour 
of the Captain*. 

+ II. 3. In passive sense ; Tried, proved by 
experience. In early use often (after Lat.) as 
mere pple. Obs. 

2387 Trkvisa Iligden (Rolls) I. 119 Whicho thynge was 
experte.. of ii. men. CZ430 Lydg. Bochas lit. xili. 112 a, 
This same thyng was wel expert and preued. c 2430 St. 
Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 6030 For his [St.CuthDert’s] help in othir 
case . . his true monk had expert. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 
463 That os well was experte in Fraunce as in the Be of 
Englande. 23*3 Ld. Bernf.rs Froiss . Pref. 2 He that hath 
the perfyte knowledge of others joye..hath thexpert doc- 
tryne of all parylles. 1386 Cogan Haven Health xiv. (1616) 
39 A perfect water, and expert against melancholy. 2604 
Siiaks. Oth. 11. i, 49 His Pylot D»] Of verie expert; and 
approu’d Allowance. 262a Enckirid. Med. 156 It is an 
expert medicine. 

Expert (e’kspoJt), sb, [a. mod. F, expert (the 
adj. used subst.) ; see Expert a. 1 ] 

1. One who is expert or has gained skill from 
experience. Const, at, in, with. 

2853 Kank Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (2856) 283 Every man 
arranged his knapsack and blanket-bag. .with the practiced 
discretion of an expert 283 6 — A ret. Expi. I. xi. *4 
Hans Christian . . an expert with the kayak and javelin. 
2866 Rogers Agric. Prices I. xxi. 523 Such manors as 
possessed wood generally containing an expert at hurdle- 
making. s88* A. W. Ward Dickens iv. xoo He was frank 
and explicit with experts, in the writer's art. 

2. One whose special knowledge or skill causes 
him to be regarded as an authority ; a specialist. 
Also attrib ., as in expert evidence, witness , etc. 

2815 Act 6 Geo. IF, c. 59 1 4 The nomination of experts to 
ascertain and fix the price. x88» Sat. Rev. VI. 643/1 
Experts in insanity. 1809 Rogers Adam Smith's W. N. 
Pref. I. tx Misled by the selfish misrepresentations of re- 
puted experts. 2873 Brownino Rea Cott , Nt.<mp 284 
Purchase at the price adjudged By experts. 1884 Pall 
MallG. aa Sept. 6/1 An expert court of Instance, .might 
be of use. 2890 Law Timed Rep. LXiII. 684/9 A mining 
engineer and expert of well-known reputation. 

b. In recent use esp. One skilled in the study of 
handwritings. 

2838 Klat. Rev. V, 656/1 Professional experts swear to 
their belief in the peeress's authorship. 2868 E.*£dwards 
Raleigh I. xix. 383 The obliterated names can scarcely, .be 
read by the most painstaking expert. i88e Standard ax 
Oct. s/s To him (Nethereliftj the term 'Expert was first 
applied. 2886 Besant Childr. Gibeon n. xiii, My writing 
was well known ; experts swore that the forgery was by me. 
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t r. Higdon (Rolls) 1 . 337 Thou)he..B#de..*ey* 
that load® not to bo expert* of vynes. «8o8 Chatman 
Byron t Conspiracy Plays 1873 II. 197 Into purest ayre Ex- 
pert of humor. 1618 — Hornet Hymns, To Venus 338 He 
. . should immortality breathe. Expert of see and woe as 
well as death. 1635-80 Stanley Hitt. Phi Jos, (1701) 190/3 
A prii^tple is expert of generation and.comtption. 

t ExmtIi r. Obs . [f. L. expert* ppl. stem of 
expert n to try! see Experience sb., Expert a. 1 ] 
tram. To experience; to know by experience. 
Hence ShcptTtod ppl. a., experienced. 

1430-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) 1 . 183 The women expert* the 
knowlege of diverse men. 1475 Bk. Noblesse ( 1 860) 60 They 
have no sufficient bookie . . and be not expertid. 1333 s. 
Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (>589) a6a For declara- 
tion of the trueth which you shall haue cxperted. 1570 
Spenser Shepk. Cat. Nov. 183 Knewewee. .what it [death] 
us bringes untill, Dye would we daylie, once it to expert. 
1587 Fukm ino Contn. Holinsked 111 . 1. 306/1 This Thomas 
was a man- -exported. .In ecclesiasticall matters. 

B-xpertiam. nonce-wd. [f. Expert sb. + -ism.] 
The quality of being an expert. 

x886 Sat. I xev. 30 Jan. x$o Mr. Arch.. could claim the 
right of expertism. 

Expertise, v. nonce-wd. [f. aa prec. + -ize.] 
intr. To act at an expert. 

»88o Harper* s Mag. Feb. 336/3 So complex and difficult 
are toe questions involved in expertizing. 

Expertly (ekspSitli), adv. [f. Expert a. 1 + 
-ly *.j In an expert manner, f &- As one who 
has had experience ; by actual experiment, t b. 
As one who has been proved or tried, c. Skil- 
fully. 

a. c 14*0 Pailad. on Hush. vit. no Unbynde it thenne, 


and there exp 


r se How oon tree is in til an other ronne. 


pertly scene in the Anatomic. i6$s Gaule Magas from . 
1 14 Their. .counselling.. that an astrologer be a man both 
expertly ethicall and physicall! 

O. >795 Edgeworth Preset . Educ. (i8n) 1 . 457 Children 
may answer expertly to the questions, What is attention ? 
What is memory? 

Expdrtnens (eksp5*itn6s). [f. as prec. + 
•NBte.J The quality or condition of being expert, 
t a/ Experience, thorough knowledge. Const, of. 

1659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 303 Their enemies 
expertnesse of the Countrjp troubling their marches. 

b. Skill derived from practice ; readiness, dex- 
terity. Const, in. 

s6oi Shaks. Alts Well iv. iii. aoa You shall demar.nd 
. . what his valour, honestie, and expertnesse in warres. 
168s Norris Hierocles 17 Great knowledge and expertness 
in the laws of God. *797 Bewick Brit . Birds (1847) I. a86 
From it's expertness in cracking them [it] has obtained it's 
name [nuthatch], a 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 84 Port- 
land, with . . great expertness in business, was no scholar. 
1884 Seblby in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 656 He might pass 
for a prodigy of literary expertness. 

EnirtfUv (e'kspSitfip). [f. Expert sb. + 


-ship.] 1 he condition or dignity of an expert. 

1880 Daily News 9 Sept 5/ z Persons who would be .. af- 
fronted if their expeitahip in cricketing matters were denied, 
t Exp«~tibl«, a. Obs. [ad. L. expctibil-is , f. 
expet Pre to desire, f. ex - (sec Ex- pref. * ) + petPre 


mu pple. of expidre : 
i time : Fully come. 


Cf. Expiate v. 


Frequent showers of stones . . could . . be expiated only by 
bringing to Rome Cybele, or the I damn mother. 

1 2. To cleanse, purify (a person, a city) from 
guilt or pollution by religious ceremonies. Occas. 
Const, of. Obs. 

Ml Flomio Montaigne (1634) eqe Kphlgenia . . should by 
her death, .expiate, towards God, the Grecians armie of the 
offences which they had committed. t6t8 Bolton Plans 1. 
xiii. (1636) 41 That the city, .might, .seeme to have been. . 
hallowed and expiated. 1631 Caulk Magastrom. s6s The 
Elieans condemned the Oxe for the murder, and . . were 
admonished by the Delphick Oracle to expiate the oxe. 
1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) 37/* He Lustrated 
and Expiated the City. 

3. To do away or extinguish the guilt of (one's 
sin) ; to offer or serve as a propitiation for. + 7b 
expiate oneself (rare ) : to do penance. 

1608 Br. Hall Char. Virtues 4 V. it. 80 No repentance 
can expiate that [sink 1634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 134 
Once dead, his tut Man cannot expiate with team. 1873 
Marvell Reh. Tremsp. II. 370 J. M. . . has ever since ex- 
piated himself in a retired silence. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 09 7 7 An Affront that nothing but Blood can expiate. 
1738 Butler Anal. u. v. Wks. 1874 1 . 913 Repentance alone 
being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to be contrary to 
the general sense of mankind. 1847 Grots Greece tu xxxii. 
(1849) IV. 379 The Agyllieans were still expiating the sin by a 
periodical solemnity. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. lx. 


expet Pre to desire, f. ex - (sec Ex- pref. * ) + fetPre 
to seek.] To be wished for or desired ; desirable. 
. *869 Newton Cicerds Old Apt 30 a, Something* . . excel- 
lent*, and for itself onely expettble. 1835-80 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. I. iv. 4 Particular pleasure is expettble In it selfe. 
1875 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. xiv. An establishment, 
somewhat less perfect with [uniformity], .is more expettble 
than an appointment in some Circumstances more perfect, 
without [uniformity]. lyai-iSoo in Bailey. 

Hence t Sxpe tlbleneM, the quality of being 
desirable. 1773 In Ask. 

Bzpiabla (e'kspi&b'i), a. [a. F. expiable , ad. 
L. expt&bilis , f. expidre : see Expiate.] Capable 
of being expiated ; admitting of expiation. 

<570 Levins Manip. 3 Expiable, expiaoilis. 1373 Fulkb 
Cottf. Purr. (1177) 995 The popish purgatory, where none 
but venial) and light sinners are expiable. 1814 Bp. Hall 


Con/. Purr. (1177) 225 The popish purgatory, where none 
but venial) and light sinners are expiable. 1814 Bp. Hall 
Epist. in. vil, Gotnes . . have thought this wrong [adultery] 
not expiable, but by blood. *838 Lytton Leila 111. i, Any 
connexion between a Christian knight and a Jewess was 
deemed a sin, scarce expiable. 

+ Expiamint. Obs-* [as if ad. L. *expid- 
tnetU-um f. expidre : see Expiate.] An expiation. 

tyay in Bailey vol. II. 

f d, Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. <?jt- 

pidl-us, pa* pple. of expidre : see next.] Of an 
appointed time: Fully come. Cf. Expiate v. 7 . 


if 7* Fulkb 
where none 


sgM Shaks. Rich, til , til. ill 33 Make haste, the houre of 
death Is expiate {later folios, now expir'd]. 

ZXjDiAtt (e ktpi|*tt), v. Also 7 expiat. [f. L. 
expiat- ppl. stem of expidre to make satisfaction, 
£ ex* (see Ex- pref}) + pidre to seek to appease 
(by saerifioe)pf. pirn devout.) 

+ L tram. To avert <evil) by religious cere- 
monies ; to avert the evil portended by (a yodigy 
or prophecy). Obs. exc. Antia. 

tett Bible tees. xjvH. 11 Mischief* shall fall vpon thee, 
thou shall not be able to pot it off Imarg. expiate). 183s 
Bbomb JoviattCmeti. Wb. 1873 III. 381 You bring him a 
perpetual Peace and Joy By expiating the Prophecy that 
torments Mm. 1863 Dye* Hist. City Rome n. (1883) 114 

VOL. in. 


periodical solemnity. *867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. ix. 
(1880) 1 $4 By punching them, he flattered himself that he 
was expiating his own sins, 

4. To pay the penalty of. 

1883 Manley Grot ins' Low C . Warres 601 These Pirati. . 
expiated their inhumane Villanics with their heads. 18*3 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xxiii. (i86j) 179 The child and parent . . 
expiating their fallen condition upon . . [a] shopboard. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 65s Some of the irirU who had 
presented the standard to Monmouth at Taunton had 
cruelly expiated their offence. 187* Stubbs Const. Hist . I. 
iii. 43 He has to expiate the act with his life. 

5. To make amends or reparation for. 

a 16*8 Bacon Speech in Rem. (1670) 133 Such .. Felons, 
who.. shall Implore His Miriesty’s. .Permission to expiate 
their Offences by their Assiduous Labours 1774 Pennant 
Tour Scot, in 1773, 309 [They] expiated their crime by 
restoring the plunder. 1896 Emerson Eng. Traits, Result 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 135 They are expiating the wrongs of India 
by benefits. 

1 0. intr. To make expiation for. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy 1. 1. xiv. 10 To expiate for the injuries 
of the Embassadours. x66i-8 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
HI. £90 My Mediation, which was. .to expiate for you as 
a Priest. 17*0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 165 He gave . . 
Tithes, .to expiate for the Death of Ethell>ert. 1778 Elisa 
Wdrwichll. 131, I trust this will expiate for all my offences 
towards her, 1807 Southey Hist . Persian War II. 603 
His success in sieges did not expiate . . for the loss in 
men. 

+ 7. To extinguish (a person's rage) by suffering 
it to the full ; to end (one's sorrows, a suffering 
life) by death. Obs. 

1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. ti, Cursed Iarbas. die to 
expiate The grief that tires upon thine inward soul i 1394 
[see Expiate ppl. a. J. c 1600 Shaks. Sohh. xxil, Then look 
I death my dales should expiate. x6xo Tofte Honours 


I death my daies should expiate. x6xo Tofte Honour's 
Acad. 39 Nothing could appease and expiat his cankred 
rage. 18x5 T. Adams Lycantkropy 99 Somewhat to expiate 
their savage fury. 

Hence S-xpUtad, B*xpi*tlxif ppl. adjs ., ffix- 
platUt - Expiator. 

1840 G. S. Faber Regeneration 38 A light from above had 
infused Itself into my expiated . . bosom. 1793 Pennant 
London {1 813) 270 Lying within their Ifriariesq expiating 
walls, a 1848 R. W. Hamilton (Ogilvic) Expiatist. 

Expiation (ekspii^jan). [ad. L. cxpidtidn-cm, 
n. of action f. expidre to Expiate.] 

1. The action of expiating or making atonement 
for (crime, etc.). In expiation (of) : for the pur- 
pose of expiating. To make expiation : to atone. 
Also, the condition or state of being expiated. 

148s Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 68 The recompensacyon and 
expyacyon of the grete and longe tchrewdencs and cursyd- 
nes, * 80 * T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. 146 The sacrifice of 
expiation is that which tendeth to appease the wrath of ( >od. 
s6xx Speed Theat. Gt . Brit. (i6t4) 141/3 The Abbey., at 
Dublin, builded..ln expiation of the murther of Thomas 
Archbishop of Canterbury. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Ltfeiim) 
HI. xox He made Expiation for our Sins on the Cross. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 397 Modes of expiation 
..devised uy anxious, restless guilt. x8s8 Scott F. M. 
Perth xx, I will found masses for his soul, in expiation of 
my guilt. 1883 Froudk Short Stud. IV. 1. xil 156 A more 
complete expiation . .might be necessary before the avenging 
spirit, .could be pacified, 

b. Fast (or feasf) of Expiation 1 a ceremony ob- 
served by the Tews on the 10 th day of Tisri, at 
which the High Priest made expiation for his own 
sins and the sins of the people Dap of Expia- 
tion: the day set apart for this observance; « 
• Day of Atonement'. Also Expiation-day. 

1674 Blount Gloss oft.. The Feast of Expiation, a 171s 
Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1731 I, 317 God no Com- 


x6xo Tofte Honour's 


Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1731 I, 317 God no Com- 
mand for Fasts wou'd lay, But on their (Jews'] Expiation- 
Day. a 1711 Sharp Serm. Matt, xll Wks. 1754 III. xi. sot 
The solemn day of expiation, which came once a year. 1886 
Whitaker *s Almanack 9 [Jewish Calendar ], Oct 9 Fa*t of 
Expiation 5647 TUri to. 

o. The action of ceremonially purifying from 
guilt or pollution. 

ixti More Cotfut. Tindale Wka 376/1 The ceremonies 
of the expiacion or pwgyng of the tabernacle. 163* Baxter 
Inf. Baft. 264 ThS Gentile* bad Rites for the expiation of 
Infants. 


XXPIEANT. 

d. The action of averting portended evil by 
religious means. 

1734 ur. Rollin' t Anc . Hist. (18*7) IX. xx. L6 By expiat ion 
of prodigies and various sacrifices offered to the gods. 

1 6 . Propitiation (of a deity). Obs. rare - *. 

*873 R Burtncn^k Causa Dei 383 That conformity of 
Customs that the Gauls had with them (the Phasnicians) in 
sacrificing men for expiation of God. 

2. The meant by wltich atonement (for a crime 
or offence) is made; something done, or a rite 
observed, for the purpose of expiating. 

igffi Bale Thre Lawes 83* Offeryngcs A expiacyona **• 
Sial . Browne Pseud, hp. vii, 1 . 339 Some have conceived it 
[Forbidden fruit] a Vine, in the mystery of whose fruit lay 
the expiation of the Transgression. 1777 Rohfrtson Hist. 
Amer, II. v. 30 To demand a certain number of human vic- 
tims as an expiation for their guilt. i8e8 Scott F. M. Perth 
vl t The only expiation would be that thou shouldst come a 
mile into the Low Country. 1856 Fkoude Hist, Eng. ( 1838 > 

1 . iv. 348 The payment of money was ever welcomed as 
the ready expiation of crime. 

b. A rite intended to avert portended evil. 
a 16*7 Sia J. Havward K. Kdw. vl (i6*>> 167 Vpon birth 
of such monsters, the Grecians, .did vse aiuerse sorts of ex- 
piations. 

Hence Sxpfta*tioital a., pertaining to expiation. 
1874 Bushnell Forgiveness A Law 91 The most intensely 
expiational form of Christianity. 

Ezpiativa (e*kspi,ritiv\ a. rare. [f. expidt ■ 
ppl. stem of expiate to Expiate + -ivk.] Tending 
or adapted to expiate. 

1841 R. Baillie Parallel of Lit. with Mass bk. os An ex- 
piative Purgatorie wherein by the prayers of the living the 
sinnes of the dead are put away. 

Expiator (ekspii^tdiL [ft. L. expidt or, f. ex- 
pidre 1 sec Expiate.] One wbo expiates or makes 
satisfaction (for sin). 

1847 In Craig. »8tr J. G. Murphy Comm. Let>. iii. 17 To 
. . foreshadow the death of the great Expiator. 1878 B. 
Taylor Deukalion 11. iii, They . . made me your Expiator. 

t Expiatoiiona, a. Ofo. rare-', [f. L. ex- 
piatiri-us {tee next) + -ous.) — next. 

1631 Fee. Taylor Clerus Dorn . 48 The first grace, which 
In the Schools is understood onely to be expiatorious. 

Expiatory (e*kspi4to»ri), *. [ad. L. txpiatdri- 
us, f. exfidtor: sec Expiator and -ory.] Having 
the attribute of expiating or making satisfaction 
for an offence ; serving to expiate. Const, of 
1348 Latimer Serm. Plough Wks. 1. 68 Expiatory., is 
nothing else but a thing whereby to obtain remission of sins. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 6a He hath patiently en- 
dured a while the first expiatorle purifications and troubles. 
a 1677 Barrow Strut. Matt. 1 . so The sacrifice expiatory for 
our offences was to be a lamb without blemish. 1703 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (183a) 11 . 355 The first great 
misfortune will call them from theit dungeons as expiatory 
victims. 181a Coqan Theol. Disquisitions 11. 183 Human 
sacrifices, .being the most valuable, .were considered as the 
most expiatory. ..St, Goulburn Purs. Holiness xl 103 
That bloody and shameful death was. .expiatory of sin. 
Hence B'xplato rlneM. 

17W6 Bailey (folio), Expiatoriness, expiating quality. 

t jS zpilatffi, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. expildt- 
ppl. stem of expildre , f. ex- (gee Ex- preO) + 
pildre to plunder/) trans. To pillage, plunder. 

1827 Br. Hall Serm. Chapel Earl Exeter Wks. 536 What 
peace was vnder the Herouian temple?. . Pilate would ex- 
pilate the treasures of it for aqua duct se. 

Expilation (ek*pilr‘-J;>n). Now rare. [ftd. L. 
expilation-em , n. of action f. expildre : &ee prec.] 

1. The action of pillaging ; spoliation, plunder. 
*«6j Grindal Let. Sir W. Cecil Wks. (18*3) 357 Take 
order. . not to leave the poor tenants subject to the expilation 
of these country gentlemen. 1997 Daniel Cw. Wares 11. 
cxiv, Whence . . proceeds This rav'nous expilation of the 
state, a t86t Fuller Worthies, Sussex n». 104 He was loth 
to go back to Bath, having formerly consented to the ex- 
pilatlon of that Bishoprick. 1673 tr. Machiave/h's Prince 
xxvi. (Rtldg. 1883) 1 59 Taxes Ana expilation* in the kingdom 
of Naples. 1883 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. xxi. III. 536 
This nnal expilation . . avenged upon the son the sacrilege 
of the father. 

b. cotter. A collection made bv plundering. 

1713 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. PreL 51 A compleat Col- 
lection or Expilation of all the tart Reparttes . . out of all 
the Play-Books that ever were printed in England, 
f 2. Civil Law. (See quot) Obs. 

1739-8 in Bailey (folio). 1731 Chambers Cycl, Exp na- 
tion, in the civil law, the act of withdrawing, or diverting, 
something belonging to an inheritance, before any body had 
declared fiimselfneir thereof. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

t E*xpUator. Obs. rare. [a. L. exptldtor , f. 
expildre : see Expilatr.] 

1. A pillager, plunderer. 

1638 SihT. Browne Hydriot. & Gard. Cyrus 15 For which 
the most barbarous Expilators found the most civil Rheto- 
rick. 

2. Civil Law. One who commits an act of ex- 
pilation 'see Expilation a). 

*753 Chamber* Cycl. Snip. s. v., An expllator was looked 
upon as a greater criminal than a common thief. 

ExpirabU (ekspai rabl), a~°. [f. Expire v. 
4- -able.] That may expire or come to an end. 
tSje in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Expirant (ekspai rlnt). rare. In 9 erron. 
•xpirent. [ad. L. ex's)plrant-etn , pr. pple. of 
tx(s)pirdre: see Expire.] a. (See quot. 1846 .) 
b. nonce -wd. A name for a supposes vessel in 
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plants, which assists in evaporation or perspira- 
tion. 

1838 1 . Taylor Phys. Th. Another L(/f (1858) 156 The 
Mechanical adjustment of pari*, a* Men. .in the vesMU. the 
absorbents, the expirents, tne flower, .the seed. 1I46 Won* 
<: ester, Ka pi rant* one who expiree [citing I. Taylor: but 
see prec. quot. j. So 1864 in Wkbbtbb, and in later Diets, 
t E’Zpiratt, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ex is)pirdre: see Kxpihk v.] irons. -Expire v. 1. 

i6t« Crookr Body of Mo* 4*1 It is better exploited or 
breathed out then water. x6ao Vknner Via Recta (1650) 7 
Aire breathed in is not again expirated or breathed out. 

Expiration (eksptrJijan'. Also 7 exap-. 
[ad. L. exf)pTratlon~em, n. of action f. ex(s)ph 
rare to Expihb.] The action of expiring. 

1 . The action of breathing ont ( air, etc.) ; emission 
(of air, wind, etc.) : an instance of this. Const, of. 

Preparative for Fast 4 This tends to the very ex* 
piration or the animall and vitall spirits. 1706 Morse 
Amrr. Geog. I. 613 Regular inspirations and expirations of 
air, by caverns and Assures* 2S74 T. Hardy Madding 
Crowd II. vt. 80 There came Anally an utter expiration of 
air from the whole heaven in the form of a slow breeze. 

H' .’*39 Bailey Festus xxix. (1848) 340 Prayer is. .The 
expiration of the thing inspired. 

f b. - Respiration. Obs . 

1638 Wilkins New World 1. xiv. (1684) 180 The extreara 
thinness of it [ajr]. .may make it unfit for Expiration. 

2 . The action, or an act, of breathing out air from 
the lungs; also applied to a supposed analogous 
action in plants. 

1603 Holland Plutarch' 1 Mor. 689 (R.) It [the breast] 
transinitteth back againe the superfluity thereof into the 
lungs, whereby it [the wind] is sent forth by way of exspira- 
tion. 16*4 Heywood Gunaik . tv. 189 In her last expiration 
expressing the invincible spirit of her son Alexander, 1793 
Bkqdoeb Let. to Dartvln 44 Having by a strong expiration 
expelled from his lungs as much atmospheric air as possi* 
hie. 1807 J. K. Smith Phys. Bot. 202 He is recorded as the 
discoverer of the expiration of plants. s86x Ramaix.k 
Cutoff. Consumption 36 The impeded expiration, caused 
. .the lower lobes of the lungs to be exceedingly enlarged. 

+ 8. The action of exhaling or evaporating ; ex- 
halation. Obs . 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva f 866 The true Cause of Cold, is an 
Expiration from the Globe of the Earth, 1641 J. Stkfr tr. 
Fabricius' Exp. Chyrurg . xvi. 66 They doe binder the ex- 
piration of the venome. c 1645 Howell Lett. IV. 1 , By the 
expiration of such Atomes, the dojrg finds the sent as he 
hunts. 1735 in Johnson. 1847 in Craig. 

t b. concr. That which is expired or exhaled ; 
an exhalation. Obs. 

tS76 Newton tr. Lemnle's Complex. (1633) 13 The spirit 
is a certaine vapour.. or expiration proceeding out of the 
humours. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 154 The Magneti* 
cal Exspirations of the Loadstone may . .be seen in the form 
of a mist. .1887 PhiL Trans. II. 579 The moist steams 
and exspirations of the Heart. 1753 in Johnson. 

1 4 . The action of breathing one’s last ; death, 
decease. Obs. 

1316 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) a«o Yf [he] had taken 
his body to lyfe agayn, streyght after his cxpiracyon. 1807 
Tofsell Fourf. Beasts (1673)450 She lyeth down as though 
she were dead . . shutting her eyes, and shewing all other 
tokens of expiration. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (ijoa) 

I 41 The Lord Treasurer, .had notice of the Clark's expira- 
tion. 1774-8* Johnson L. /*., Pope Wka. IV. 87 The at- 
tendants aid not discern the exact time of his expiration. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 111. vii. 383 He died, by a 
quiet expiration, at his castle of Dunadeer. 1847 in Craig ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

f b. transf. and fig. Of a flame, a sentiment, 
etc. : The fact or process of dying out ; the state 
of being extinct. Obs. 

«*49 J ro. Taylor Gt. Exemp, iii. f 1 A very great cause 
of the dryness and expiration of men's devotion. 1880 Boyle 
Neio Exp , Phys . Mech. xiii. 8s To satisfie our selves of its 
expiration^ we had darken'd the Room, and in vain endea- 
vored to discover any spark of Fire. 

6. The fact of coming to an end; termination, 
end, close : a. of a period of time, or of something 
made to last a certain time, as a law, truce, etc. 

138a Act 5 Elis. c. 15 § 1 Sithence the Expiration and 
Ending of tne Statute. 1393 Shake. Rich. If, 11. iii. zii 
Thou . . art come Before th’exptration of thy time. 1847 
Clarendon Hist. Reb.\ui. (1843) 538/1 A fortnight after tne 
expiration of the treaty at Uxbridge. 1884 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (1729) 197 About the Expiration of this Month carry 
into the Shade . . Auriculas’s. *790 Paley Horse Paul. Rom. 
ii. zo The shaving of the head denoted the expiration of 
the Nazaritic vow. S84Z Lane Arab. Nts. I. xio And thus 
she continued to do. . until the expiration of the second year. 
186a Merivale Rom. Emp. (1871) V. xlii. 148 The govern- 
ment of the Gaulish provinces . . followed on the expiration 
of his functions in the city. 

t b. of a race, the world. Obs . 

1877 Plot Oxfordsh. 18 1 After the expiration of which 
ancient Race, there came, .another Colony [of bees]. 1884 
T. Burnet Th. Earth II. 3a What hath appear'd, .relating 
to the chronology of the world : giving . . certain marks of 
its expiration. 

Bzpirator (e kspir^tar). [agent-n. f. L. ex* 
(s)pirdre to Expire.] An instrument for forcing 
out air. 

1873 U rr Diet, A rts s.v. Aspirator , The following form of 
spirator . .may be employed either as aspirator in drawing, 
*xpirator in forcing air through an apparatus. 
Expiratory (ekspoirrltDri), a. [f, Lat. type 
fxfrtrAtprius, (. ex{s)pirdre : see Expire v. and 
-oRY.j Of or pertaining to the process of expiration. 

<847 in Cc Ate. 1881 T. Graham Tract. Med. 094 The 


expiratoty (murmur] it. .distinctly audible under the clavi- 
cles. 1888 Huxley Phys. iv. (187s) 90 Whenever a violent 
expiratory effort ia made, the walls of the abdomen are ob- 
viously flattened. 1878 Foster Phys. ii. U, f z. 063 They 
are in fact the chief expiratory muscles. 

b. Gram . (Often spelt exspiratorv.) In Expi- 
ratory accent, a kind of accent consisting in vari- 
ation of stress, as distinguished from that which 
consists in variation of pitch. 

Expire (ekspis-j), v. Also 5 expyre, -epjrre, 
5-7 exspire, (6 expiere, -perle, 7 expayer), 
[ad. Fr. expirer , ad. L. ex{s)pirare to breathe out, 
f. ex- out + spirdre to breathe.] 

I. To breathe out. 

L trans. To breathe out (air, etc.) from the 
lungs : also witl \ forth. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 45 The scorching Are, Which he 
from hellish entrafles did expire. 1849 G. Daniel Tr in- 
arch., Rich. II, ccxcviii, Wee yawne. .tne same Ayre which 
wee expired erst. 1893 Woodward fiat. Hist. Earth iv. 
(1723) 236 The Fluid, which is . . expired forth along with 
the Air, goes off in insensible Parcels. 1713-00 Pope Iliad 
vi. 223 Her pitchy nostrils flaky flames expire. 1859 Lrwes 
Seaside Stud. 234 In the daytime we expire more carbonic 
acid than during tne night. t888 Huxley Phys. iv. (1872) 
8a The breath, .afterwards is driven out or expired, 
b. absol. To breathe out air from the lungs. 

*833 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. iv. xi, Loose when he sucks 
in aira, contract when he expires. 1833 [see Expiring vbl. 
j£.J. *85* Gossk Nat. in Jamaica a [The Whales] expired 
with a rushing sound, the instant the blow-hole was exposed, 
f 2 . To give off (a perfume, vapour, etc.) ; to 
exhale, emit. Of a volcano : To emit, eject 
(flames, rarely solid substances). Also, To give 
out under pressure. Obs. 

1603 Drayton Odes 11. 4 Where Altars.. Doe od'rous 
Fumes expire. 1883 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 29 It 
[the Earth! purges it self by expiring those Arsenical fumes. 
1897 Dry den Virg. Georg. 1. 205 And force the Veins of 
clashing Flints t 'expire The lurking Seeds of their Ccclestiol 
Fire. 1727 C. Pitt Paraphr . Ps. cxliv, The lab'ring hills 
expire Thick clouds of smoke and deluges of fire. Ibid. 
1. 636 What Rocks did /Etna's bellowing Mouth expire from 
his tom entrails. 178a Churchill Ghost it. Poems I. 205 
Ev'ry shrub expires perfume. x8o8 J. Barlow Coluntb. v. 
484 Lighted bombs that fusing trails exspire. 

absol. z8a8 Bacon Sylva § 294 Heat drieth Bodies that 
do easily expire ; as Parchment, Leaves [etc.]. 

1 8 . tntr. To pass out in, or like, breath ; to be 
breathed forth or exhaled ; hence of the winds, 
flame, a projectile : To rush forth. Cf. L. expirent 
ignes, Lucr. vi. 640. Obs. 

x6a8 G. Sandyr Ovids Met. xv. 312 Furious winds. .Pent 
in blind cauernes, atrugling to expire. 1634 Earl Orrery 
Farthest. (1676) 563 Tell my Princess . , my breath expir’d 
in repeating the fair name of her [ctc. 1 . z886 Drydrn A nn. 
Mirab. clxxxviii, The linstocks touch, the ponderous ball 
expires. 1884 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 32 When the Rocket 
expires, they take Fire and spread into a Flame, hovering 
in the Air like Stars. 1607 Drydrn Virg. Georg. 1. 129 
Redundant Humours thro the Pores expire. Ibid. iv. 254 
Huge Flakes of Flames expire. 1709 Savage Wanderer 1. 
aj^Thro' the bor’d rock above, the smoke expires. 

XI. To breathe one’s last breath, die. 

+ 4. trans. To breathe out (the soul, etc.) In the 
article of death ; also, To expire one's fast. Obs. 

[Only a special use of sense x ; but the startlng.point of a 
distinct senes of senses.] 

c Z430 Mirour Saluacioun 3387 On gude ffriday when 
crist nis sawle on crosse expired, c Z477 Caxton Jason 84 b, 
Syn recommanded him to the Goddes and that don ex- 
pired his lyf. 1309 Barclay Shrp M Polys 58 b, Medos. . 
With paynfull hunger his lyfe Dretn dyd expyre. a x6ta 
Donne Btofavarot (1644) 122 A youth, .ready to exjpire his 
soule by sickenesse. 184a Jer. Taylor F.pisc. (1647) 128 
As soon as their Apostle nad expired his last breath, a 1871 
Ld. Fairfax Mem. (*690) 56 My daughter . . in appearance 
was ready to expire her last, tyra-eo Pope Iliad xvi. 1000 
Patroclus thus. .So many lives effused, expires his own. 

5 . intr. Of a person or animal: To breathe one’s 
last ; to die. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst., As sump. (Shaks. Soc.) 387 The thrydde 
day nena ye schul ben expirand. Y485 Caxton St. Wengfr. 

3 The yong man forthwith fyll down to therthe and ex- 
spyred, 183* Hoboes Leviath. iv. xliv. 344 God onely knows 
. . what becomes of a mans spirit, when he explretn. 1724 
R. Falconrr Adv. 4 Escapes 83 When he found himself 
just upon the Point of expiring, he made this short Prayer. 
*74* tr. HA rgens' Chinese Lett. 209 They . . stand round 
making respectful Bows to them [Goats and Sheep] till they 
are expired. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II, 74 The King 
pressed his hand and expired. 1843 Mrs. Carlylb Lett. 1 . 
27sL«aving my two gentlemen ready to expire of laughter. 

D. transf in various nonce-uses. Also of a fire : 
To die out. 

c ’* 98 . Spenser Sonn. xxvii. 11 (1611) Dj, This verse, that 
neuer shall expire. 1593 Shaks. John v. Iv, 36 Euen this ill 
night your breathing snail expire. 1834 Sib T. Herbert 
T rent. 200 Palme to .. is a soft pith In which consists the 
soule and vegetative vertue of that tree, which cut out the 
tree expires. 1880 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 130 The Jews 
religion, .was to expire into the Christian. too 6 Drydrn 
An*. Mtrab. ccxii, London. .By an high fate thou greatly 
didst expire, 1789 O. Goldsmith Hist. Rom. II, 49 Brutus 
was . . reading' by a lamp that was lust expiring. 1847 
Longp. Ev . 1. l 113 The sparks expired in the ashes. 

0 . To come to an end : a. Of a period of time : 
To reach its close ; to terminate, end ; rarely t to 
elapse, pass. Sometimes conjugated with be. 

H 48 Richard Dr. of York In ElHs Ortg. Lett. 11, 40 I. 
126 Ana that yere expired to geye my said servaunt . L your 
licence to retoume. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cci. axo From 


the ffrste yere ot Pepyn . . to the first yere of Huahe Capet 
exDyred or passed c.xxxix. yercs. rsgeo MeTus/ne 317 
After your lyf natural expired, no man dial . . hold your 
land, c 139a Chrkr Mark i. 15 Jesus, .said y« time ia now 
expired . . repent and belev y : gospel. s8ol Shaks, Per. 
nt, iv. 14 Until your date expire, tm H. Cogam tr, Fiutds 
Trent, xxix. 1x5 The three clayea abstinence being expirm. 
lots were cast. s8sa Southey Lett* (1856) II. B78 Lord 
Sunderlin . . hat it for three years, one of which la expired. 
i8s8 Cruise Digest (ed. s) VL 560 TUI all the lives, auriivg 
which it was directed to accumulate, should expire^ <8$ 
Trollope Belton Est. xl 118 Till the next session of Parlia- 
ment should have nearly expired, 
p Spenser's use in the following quot. seems to be a forced 
extension of this sense. 

1390 Spenser F. Q, i. vii. 9 She . . Trebling the dew time 
In which the wombes of wemen doe expire Brought forth 
this monstrous masse. « 


b. Of a condition (in a bond or the like), a 
law, patent, truce, etc. appointed for a limited 
time : To become void through lapse of time ; to 
reach its term ; to determine. € 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 95 b, The triews faylled at time sette 
and cx spired. 1398 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. iii. 160 A month 
before This bond expires. 1839 Harris Parival's Iron 
Age 171 There was a truce for six y cares, which expired In 
that of 1635. ( 1700 Paley Horse Paul. Rom. ii. 43 St. Paul's 
vow was expired before he set forward upon nis voyage. 
1804 Earl Lauderd. Pnbl. Wealth (18*9) 162 When tne 
patent expires. 1817 W. Srlwyn Law Nisi Prins (ed. 4) 1 1 . 
668 A notice expiring that day of the year. 1833 Macau- 
iay Hist. Eng. IV. 540 To ascertain what temporary statutes 
were about to expire. 

o. Of an action, state, legal title, etc. : To 
cease, come to an end, die out. become extinct 
c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4479 be paynyms pride it sail' 
expire, c zdoo Shaks. Sonn. xxvii, To worke my mind, when 
boddies work's expired. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 
353 When this dignity was exspired in this family. 1839 B- 
Harris Parhtais Iron Age 221 This War, which had lasted 
almost ninety years, .expired in the Spiring time, 1648. 1671 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 388 Dover Peera was not 
able to get in its report ; so that matter is expired. 17x2-4 
Poi*e Rape Lock lit. 15 Amazed, confused, he found his power 
expired. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs India Wks. 1842 II. 28 
This trade . . was now itself expiring in the hands of the 
company. 18x8 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) II. 266 An estate tail 
. .expires whenever there is a failure of issue inheritable to 
It. Ibid. III. 373 The title of the daughters expired on the 
birth of the son. 1833 Br. Thirlwall in Philol . Mus. II . 522 
The death of Ajax, with which, according to modem ntgions, 
the interest expires. 1844 Lingakd Anglo-Sax. Ch, (1058) I. 
ii. 77 note. The extensive authority . . was meant to expire. 

f d. Of food ; To be consumed, exhausted, or 
Rpent. Obs. rare- 1 . 

a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon cix. 375 Or xv. dayes were 
passyd, all theyr vytayles were expyred. 

f 7. trans. To cause to expire or cease ; to bring 
to an end, conclude ; to put an end to. Obs . 

X579 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 77 To swill the drinke that will 
expyre thy date, itts Shaks. Rom. f Jut. t. iv, 109 Some 
consccraence . . Shall . . expire the tearme Of a despised life. 
1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 6 If I woulde expire the miserie 
of his vnspeakable tormenting vneertaintie. 1810 Seldkn 
Duello iv. 15 Death was vmpire by expiring the best spirit 
of the one. x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 10 These sedu- 
cers, .will not haue it [circumcision] dated, when the Lord 
hath expired It, 

+ b. To cause (time) to pass ; to spend, rare “ l . 
1389 Nashe in Greene Menaphon Ded. (Arb.) xz Those 
yeares, which shoulde bee employed in Aristotle, are expired 
in Epitomes. 

t SzpiT8, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] «■ Ex- 
piration, Expiry. 

z6xs Sylvester Lacrymae Lacrym. x68 But, day by day, 
vntill our last expire * . Prostrate our Soules . . Before the 
Footstool of th’ Empyraall Chaire. 1848 Sir T, Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vii. ix. 357 Having seen the expire of Daniels 
prediction, .he [John] accomplished his Revelation. 
Expired (ekspais jd), ppl. a. [f. Expire v. + 
-xdLj In senses of the verb. 

1. Breathed ont, emitted from the lungs, etc. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light , etc. 30 x Heat, .expended* • 

for.. heating the expired atmosphere. 1833 Sir C. Bell 
Hand (ed. 3) 2*7 In speaking there is. .required a certain 
force of expired air. 1876 Foster Phys. 11. ft. (1879) 3°7 The 
temperature of expired air is variable. 

2. Of a person or animal: That has breathed 
the last breath, dead. Of a fire ; Extinct. Of a 
law: That has reached its term; obsolete. Of 


a date or period : Completed. 

x8as Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 71 A Law expired In time, 
though it hath lost his vigor and force, yet it tt like a ver- 
tuous man deceased. 1831 Heywood Eng. £ lit. (1641) 184 
The bones of those which had been long since expired. 1847 
Beaum. 4 Fletcher's Whs. Ded. Ep., The then expired sweet 
Swan of Avon Shakespeare. 2848 H. G. tr. Ballads Prince 
104 The Graatnease and M^estie of the expired Common- 
wealth. 1871 H. M. tr. Krasm. Coltoq. 948 The expired 
period of ages hath not yet brought that fatal day, tm J. 
B[r!am) Harv. Home it 5 Soon or late, We clasp oar Earth 
in Lifcs expired date. s8eg Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xxu. (18 60 X71 
The expired, .kitchen fires. 187^ Lyell Prime. Geoi. fi. tii. 
xliv. 51$ In recently expired animals. v 


Expire* (ckspdi«ir?*). [f. Expire ?. 4 *n ; after 
Fr. expiri in same seneej One whose term of 
pumslunent has expired ; an ex-convict. 

s 9 oe berth am Wks. (1843) xi. 123 As to returns to Ene « 
land, the idea of preventing them on the part of ezAdrecs. .Ts 
now disclaimed. 18318 Tsui's Mag. V. f it The Bee ami* 
grants of South Australia, and the emancipists and expirees 
of Van Pieman’s Land. 1883 Lend. Rev . 3 Jan. 4/t Sir 
Walter Croft on. .traces every expiree where he can. 1884 
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Pall Mall G. si Oct 1/9 Convicts in New Caledonia^ who 
may be expected to overflow into Victoria either as fugitives 
or expirees, 

t BnltW Wlt Obs. rare. [a. OF. expire- 
nunt, f. expirtr to Ex pi kb.] Expiration 5 a. 

+15*6 in Househ. OnL (1790) ais The two Masters of the 
household, .shall not depart from thence after the expire* 
ment of the said time. Ibid, aao Within three dayes of th’ 
excrement of every Moneth. 

Szpirent % see Expihant. 

Expirtr (ekspaiwru). [f. Expire v . 4 Kit 1 ] 
a. One who expires, b. « Expiree. 

1793 J. Berks ford in Lookers* (1794) III. No. 70. 357 
The personal property of the abrupt expirer. iS6e Lond. 
Rev* to Aug. 179 The atrocities of this year would be com* 
mined by a different batch of ruffians, by the expirers of 

1869 instead of by the ticket-of-leave men of 1861. 

Expiring (ekspoi*Tig), vbl, sb . [f. as prec. 4 

*ingC] Tne action of the vb. Expire in its 
various senses. 

tin R^Sheldon Strut. Si. Martin's ad From the day of 
his circumcision.. vntill the apertion of his side, after his 
expiring. r6a6 Bacon Sytva f 69 The Expiring of cold out 
of the Inward Parts of the Karth in Winter. 1630 Dk. 
Hamilton in //. Paptrt (Camden) 80 The day befor tne ex- 
payering of the 8 gevene in your Ma* >a last proclamatione. 
166a Stilungfl. (Trig. Sacr. 11. vl | 5 At the expiring of the 
LXX. years, 
b. attrib . 

1661 W alton Angler (ed. 3) 1. i. 9 If the Inspiring and 
^ ' * U suddenly dies. 

'tis hop’d an ex* 

„ , „ , j. 

Expiring (ekspaisrig), ///. a. [f. as prec. 4 
-ing^.] That expires (in senses of verb). 

1. That breathes out air from the lungs, etc. 

2. Of a j>erson or animal : That is in the act of 
breathing his or its last ; dying ; often applied 
metonymically (.like * dying*) to the breath, words, 
etc. of a person expiring. Of a flame, etc. : That 
is dying out, becoming extinguished. 

163* Habington Castara (Arb.) 104 My name . . even thy 
expiring breath Did call upon. 1663 T. Hoy A gat bodes 3 
Left in danger of th* expireing Light. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medii. (1818) 194 The last accents which quiver on your 
pale, expiring lips. *8sa Br. Hebkr in Bp. Taylor’s fi'ks. 

< 1839) I. cxxxv, A few expiring lamentations . . were to expiute 
for many years of obstinate transgression. 1838 Dick* ns 
Nick. Niii. viii, An expiring candle shone before his eyes, 

1870 Disraeli Lot hair xxviil 121 It frantically moved its 
expiring wings. 

Jig. 1660 Milton Free Comum. 453 The last words of our 
expiring liberty. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cxiii. 9 To rescue 
their exspiring Fame. 1776 Girdon Decl. 4 F. I. 338 The 
expiring senate, .blared for a moment, and was extinguished 
for ever. 1849 Ruskin Sev . Lamps iii. § 30. 87 Like bubbles 
in expiring foam. 186a Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I, viii, 134 
It was the last expiring effort of the old traditions. 

3. Of a period of time : That comes to an end ; 
that is in the act of coming to an end. 

1609 Tourneur Fun. Poem 14 Nor can Death or Fate 
Confine his fame to an expiring date. t66$ J. Spencer 
Prophecies 112 The last dates , being the expiring times of 
the Jewish Oeconomie. 1703 J. Logan in Pa. Mist. Soc. 
Mem. X. 46 The expiring year wilt by that time show what 
has been done. 18*3 Byron Age oj Bronze xiv, The impa- 
tient hope of the expiring lease. 

Hence Bxpl rftngly adv like a thing expiring ; 
as if dying away. 

183$ New Monthly Mag. XLIII. 167 The tones were so 
expiring !y soft and low. 

Wry (eksroU'ri). [f. Expire v. 4 *\\] 

1. Hying, death ; » Expiration 4. Also Jig . of 
an immaterial thing : Destruction, extinction, rare. 

c 1790 Burns Let . to Grose Wks. <856 III. 15a About the 
time nature puts on her sables to mourn the expiry of the 
cheerful day. *803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 360 Ancient 
history ought, .not to cease with the expiry of the Roman 
empire. 18*5 Bailey Mystic 131 But, on expiry, the rebel* 
lious soul Shall other boaiesenter. 1864 Pusey Daniel ii. 
63 Men had witnessed, .the inherent vitality of the Gospel. 
They predicted the date of its expiry. 

2. Close, termination, end ; « Expiration 5. 

a. of a period of time. 

170 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 273 No Decreet 
shall do extracted till after the Expiry of six free Days. 
186a Smiles Engineers II. 108 A lease . . renewable at the 
expiry of that term. 1878 Black Green Past, xxxil, 354 At 
the expiry of her year of banishment. 

b. of anything that lasts a certain time, as a 
contract, truce, etc. Expity of the Legal (see 
quot. 1861), 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann* Rev, V. 56a [He] left the situa- 
tion. .before the expiry of his indentures. 1808-40 Tytler 
Hitt . Scot. (1864) I. 397 The truce was now within a single 
year of its expiry, a 1847 Chalmers Poslh. Wks. I. too 
Previous to the expiry of tne famine i86t W. Bell Diet . 
Law Scot . s. v., Expiry of the Legal: is the expiration of 
the period within which the subject of an adjudication may 
be redeemed, on payment of the debt attyudged for. 1863 
Smiles Indus t . Bhojr. 218 On the expiry or this contract 
the Government determined to establish works of their own. 
1868 Rogers in Adam Smith's W. N. Pref. 1 . 9 He returned 
[to Scotland) atibe expiry of his exhibition [at Oxford). 

Expis©At* (ekspi'ak/t), v. [f. L. expiscat-, ppl. 
stem of expisedri, £ ex • out 4 piscari he nib, 
f. piscin fish.] trans. To 'fish out 1 ; hence, to 
And out by scrutiny. Occas. with sentence as 
object 

Oilefly in Sc. writers ; elsewhere usually humorously, with 
distinct reference to the etymology. 


t 1611 Chatman Iliad x. t8i O friends, remains not one 
That will.. mix . .With their outguanR explicating if the 
renown’d extreme They force on us will »erve their turns? 
X7** Wodkow Hist. SnF. Ch, Siot. in, vii. f 3 This Method 
was fallen upon to expiscate Matter of Criminal Process. 


. • expiscate 

»•*> Galt Lawrie T. in. xii, I hint propounded the project 
that I might expincate some kind of satisfaction to iny 
curiosity. 1831 Wilson in Biathw. Mag. No. 180 To 
Oirrcvp., Should we observe any farther impertinence on 
his part, we shall expiscate it. 1848 H. Miller First 
Impr. xvii. (1857' u8$ The evidence already explicated 
on this point, 1864 D’Arcv W, Thomson Dap Dreams 
iv. (ed. 3) 38 Have they ever explicated one intelligible 
reason ? 

f nonce -use. To exhaust of fish. 

185s Sat. Rev. V. 569/1 Norway is nearly explicated. 

Expiftoation /ekspisWi -Jon), [at if ad. L. 
* expiscat ion-on, n. of action f, ex piscari : iee 
prcc.J The action of explicating or fishing out ; 
the investigation or examination of or into ^a 
matter). 

1609 Chapman Commend, Ccrses on B. Jonsou's Sejanus % 
The Castalian Head; In explication of whose Mysteries, 
Our Nells must still be clos’d with heauy Lead. 17^3 Scots 
Mag. July 364/2 There should he the fullest exmscatiou 
into the truth or falsity of these deeds. 1874 R. H. Siory 
W. Carstares 183 Busied in the expiscatlon of the various 
machinations. 

Expifte&tor (ckipiakritoA rare [f. Ex- 
n scats v. 4 -or.] One who explicate! ; an inves- 
tigator. Const, of. 

188a J. Brown John Leech 320 These mighty cxpUiators 
and exploders of myths. 

Explicatory (ekspWk&tori), a. rare, [aa if 
ad. L. exfiscatori'Hs , f. ex piscari : ace Expiscatk 
and -oity.l Tending to expincate or * fish out \ 

1809 BlacJrtv. Mag. XXVI. 586 , 1 was moved thereunto by 
an expiscatory curiosity. *837 Carlyle Diant, Ntckl. Mine. 
(1888) V. too By. .expiscatory question*, .this most involute 
of Lies is finally winded off. 

Explain (okapis n\ V. Forms : 6 explains, 
6-7 explayne, 6 8 explane, 7- explain, [ad. L. 
expldndre , f. ex * (sec Ex* pref*)+ pl&n-us flat, 
Plain. Cf. OF. ex esplaner.] 

+ 1- To smooth out, make smooth, take out 
roughness from. Obs. 

<549 Chalonkr tr. Hrasm. Morim Enc. Bj, He must 
caulme and explane his forehead. 1650 Bllwrr Ant Arc - 
potuet. 9 Their laces are explained or flatted by art. 

1 2. To open out, unfold, spread out flat (a 
material object). Also refl. ami intr. for ref. To 
explain ( itself ) into : to develop. Obs. 

1607 Dei onfy Strange Hist. 1. (Percy Soc ) 10 Her wit. . 
like a ship her sclfe explainer 1644 Bulwrr Chiron. 53 
The left hand explained into a Palme. 166a Kvklyn Sytva 
(1776) 331 Before they [budsl explain into leave*. 1684 — 
In Phil. Trans. Xlv. 560 The Horsc-Chesnut is . . ready 
to exnlain its leaf. 1711 R. Bradley Wks. Nat. 46 In the 
Gourd . . a Seed . . coming to explain itself into a Plant of 
full Perfection, will spread its Vine in six month*. Ibid. 
144 Beetles . . have . . Wings . . so disposed a* to fold up or 
explain themselves at the Will of the Insect. 

f b. To make plainly risible ; to display ; also, 
To explain itself to be (something). Obs. 

1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 71 That life she entertains 
..And such severity therein explains. 1608 R. Johnson 
7 Champions 11. P iv b, The darke night began . . to give 
Aurora libertie to explayne her purple brightnessc. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Gotd, Eng. i. lvii. 105 England would . . ex- 
plain itself unto the World to be a regular Government. 

3. a. To unfold (a matter) ; to give details of, 
enter into details respecting. Occas. with indirect 
question as obj. 

1513 More Rich. III. Wk*. Other thinges, which the 
. . doctor rather signified then fully explaned. 1571 Diggeh 
1 Pantom. iv. xxv. Ff iv b, To cxplanc the composition, 
fourme, nature, and proportion. 1739 Butler Serm. Prcf. 
Wks. II. 9 The following Discourses . . were intended to 
explain what is meant by the nature of man. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters I. Pref., I th< * * * 
etna! Qualities. 18 66 L 
explain the business ot Ethics? Mod , You have not ex 


Ess. Waters I. Pref., I thought it just to cxplanc the Mcdt* 
\ Maktinkau Ess. I. 71 Does he 
. Ethics? Mod 

plained how your result* are obtained. 

absol. 1671 Milton Samson 1583 Wearied with slaughter 
then, or how? explain. 1741 Middlkton Cicero I. in. 169 
A tongue that could explane. 

b. To make plain or intelligible ; to clear of 
obscurity or difficulty. 

* 55 * Huloet, Explayne, txpiico. 1579 Fulke Hoskins 
Pari. 245 He hath not explaned the manner of the mysterie. 
1651 Hobbes Levlath, iv. xlvi, 378 The Power of Explain- 
ing them [Law*] when there if need. 1676 Glanvill Ess, % 
Confidence in Philos . 6 How the pure Mind can receive 
information from thing* that are not like it self . . is . . not 
to be explain’d, a 173a Gay (J.\ You will have variety of 
commentators to explain the difficult poasage* to you. 1875 
Manning Mission //. Ghost ii. 44 what tne child cannot 
understand you explain. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
131 Allow me to explain my meaning. 

4. To assign a meaning to, state the meaning or 
imjxjrt of ; to interpret. 

1008 Shaks. Per. 11. it. 14 Tis now your honour, daughter, 
to explain The labour of each knight, in his device. 1667 
Milton P. L. it. 518 The sounding Alchymte By Harald’s 
voice explain’d. t6on Drydkn St. EuremonC s Ets. 109 An 
innocent word maliciously explained. 1716 Chetwood Adv . 
Copt. R . Boyle 48 Thi* he told Mirea in the Moorish 
Tongue, but explain’d it to me in English. 1744 Berke- 
ley Sims f 23 t To define fire by heat would be to explain a 
thing by itself. 1878 Browning La Salsiaz 30 Hindrance 
is the fact ackno^Mged, bowso'er explained as Fate, For- 
tune, Providence. 


b. Jo explain away ; to modify or do away with 
v a meaning, etc.) by explanation ; to explain so as 
to deprive of force or significance, esp. an offensive 
one. f To explain oneself away : to explain away 
oucV meaning. 

1709 Poi*K Ess. Crit. 117 ’lho*c explained the meaning 
tpii teaway. 1709 Bliur Setm. Pref Wks. II. 33 There 
in a strange affectation in many people of explaining away 
atl particular affections. 1786 H. Toohk Putdey In trod. 
11798) 11 You xhult not be peimitud to explain yourself 
away. 1855 Macaulay Hut. Eng. IV. 741 Hi* words were 
taken down ; and, though he tried to explain them away, he 
wus sent to the 'lower. *877 Most ly Univ. berm. viL 134 
To explain uway the natural meaning of ihl* part of Scrip- 
ture language. 1885 Hlmming in Law Rep. 99 Chanc. Div. 
sot He *eck* to explain away the authorities we rely on. 

5. To make clear the cause, origin, or reason of ; 
to account for. 

Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. I. 90 It may be hard to ex- 
plain the faculty, by which wc are capable of habit*. 1777 
Sheridan Si h. Smmi. iv. iii, I make no doubt >but I khaft 
explain everything to your satisfaction, i860 Tyndai t. 
Gtac. 11. viii. 267 The principles we have laid down enable 
us to explain the different e. 1863 Mary Howiit F. B*e * 
mer's Great II. xiv. 91 Ji has 1 h:ch known from the most 
ancient times, but ha* never yet been explained in a satis- 
factory manner. 

6. refl. To make one’s meaning clear and in- 
telligible, speak plainly. Also, to give an account 
of one*H intentions or motives, rotmerly with 
subord. ilause : To state in explanation of one’s 
conduct that , etc. 

i6a^ Gataker Transnbst. (1626) B6 More particularly ex- 
plaining himselfe he xaith. 1647 N. Bmon Disc. Govt, 
Eng. 1. xliv. 11749* 71 The Duke must now explain himself, 
that it ua* the vulue of the English Crown, and not the 
Title, that brought him over. 1660 Fut llr Mi. 1 1 Contempt. 
(1841)216 Being desired farther to explain himself; I mean, 
saia he, (etc.). 1791 Mrs. Radcliii k Rom. Forest ix, Ex- 

plain yourself, lovely Adeline. 

7. tntr . a. W ith tuford. danse. To say in ex- 
planation that. 

i *7 Bakkn Albert Nyanaa II. 163 Explaining that I was 
ouite out of stores and present*. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. ija He . . explain* to Socrates that he has attained the 
conception of idea* by a process of generalisation. 

+ D. To .speak one s mind against , upon. 

(Somewhat common in 18th c.) 

1709 Sikllk Tatter No. 4 5 P 9 My intended Puipose .. 
wax to explain upon the Order of Merry Fellow*. 1718 
Hickis A Nelson J. Kettlewell 11. xxxiv. 141 The Design* 

. . which they had . . so loudly explained against. 1764 
Chlstbkf. Lett. IV, 302 The Public .. begin* to explain 
upon him. 

Hence IQxpla’lntd ppl. a . ; in quot. as compar. 
1685 Col . Rec. Pennsylv. 1 . 140 Y* Assembly requested .. 
that a further Explointer Setae might be admitted. 

Explainable (ekspl^-nabT, a. Also 7 ex- 
plan able. [f. prec. 4 -aw.k.] That may or can 
be explained, made clear, or accounted for ; 
capable of interpretation. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of Cod 844 Many of the*e 
examples . are . . but explauabfc by weake conjecture*. 
1646 S !ir T. Browne Pseud, Fp. v. xxi. § 13. 368 Thus i* it 
xymbollically explainable and implieth purification. 1768 - 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1853) II. 6*7 Virtues which have a 
worth of their ow n explainable to hi* understanding. 184a 
Dickens Lett . (1880) I. 77, I have an idea not caxily explain- 
able in writing. 1875 H. C. VVoor> Therap. (1879) 176 
Phenomena . . explainable by the action of the drug upon 
the sensitive nerve*. 

Explainer (ekspl^-noj). [f. ExrL.UN + -kh L] 
One who or that which explains. 

t«8o Puti knham Fug. Poesie 111. xii. (Arb.) 179 The Greeke* 
can him [a inancr of xpcach] ProlepsU, we the Propounder, 
or the Kxplaner. 1643 Milton Dtvone 11. iii. (1851) 68 Ac- 
cording to our common explan er*. 1695 Mottkux St. 
Oton's Moroico 41 Their Prophet, whom they call God’s 
great Favorite, and the Explainer of hi* Will, i860 Bagkiioi 
Unrtf. Pari, yj He muxt be, if not a great orator, a great 
explainer. s88f Daily News 29 Dec. 5/3 He was the ex- 
pounder and explainer of the reform*. 

Explaining. vbl. sb. [f. Explain 4 -ino 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Explain; +an cxplanc 
tion. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622' 383 Phi* Sonnet, which might 
seruc as an explaining to the other. 1656 H. Phillips Punk. 
Patt. (1676) 175 The ’luble is so plain it need* no explain- 
ing. 1731 R. B radlky Wks. Nat. 110 No more than the 
unfolding and explaining of their Parts one after another. 
1740 Waits Remnants of Time t Jt f 1 ain quite. timl . . of 
these human explaining*, so various and uncertain. 
Explaining (cksbU* nig ,//>/. [f. Explain 

+ -lNG^.] That explain* or makes clear. 

1859 Mkk. Brow ning Poems 1 . 261 Ere her last Explaining 
words were said. 

Hence adv. 

1889 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 684/3 • Block Prince— the name of 
my horse,* she added explainingly. 

t Explai t, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 explain 7). 

! ?f. Ex- 4 Plait v.] trans. To remove the plaiU 
rom ; to unravel. In quot.yS^. 
c 1613 B. Joniion Underwoods, Ixiv, Thou. .Like Solon’s 
*ciL explat’st the knotty law's. 

Ezplanate (e K*pliiiu 7 »t\ a. Ent. and Zool. 
[ad.C. expldndt-us , pa. pple. of expldndre to flatten 
out Bee Explain).] Spread out flat. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. iv. (1848)67 Such forms ha ve been called 
cxplanatc or foltaceou*. 1848 Maundkr Treat. Nat. Hist. 
A pp., /‘j pinnate, when the Hides of the prothprax are *0 
depressed and dilated ns to form a broad margin. 

f>5 - J 



EXPLANATION. 


BXFLIOATS. 


Explanation (cksplfinrifon). Also 4 explan- 
acioun. [ad. L. expldnaiiSn-em, n. of action f. 
exbldndre : see Explain.] 

1. The action or process of explaining ; an in- 
stance of the same. In explanation of \ for the 
purpose of explaining. + Act of Explanation -» 
Explanatory Act . 

xjm Wyc mk Josh . Prol., We han demed . . to *itten to the 
expluuacioun of the prophet is. 153s More Confut, TimiaJe 
Wks, 478/3 By which explanations by mouth the people 
tame into y° vndoutod trouth. *«♦ E vklyn Kal. Hod. 
(1739)239, 1 pass to the Explanation of the following Table. 
1669 Luttrell BriqfRtl. (1857) 1. 335 The . . parliament . . 
have repealed . . the acts of settlement and explanation. 
17*9 Butler Serin, Wks. II. 133, I proceed to the parti* 
tular explanation of the precept before us. 1767 Junius 
Lett, xxl, 90 A few lines in explanation of some passages 
in my last fetter. 184ft Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 666 The 
malignity . . seemed to require explanation. 

2. That which explains, makes clear, or accounts 
for ; a method of explaining or accounting for ; 
n statement that makes things intelligible. Also 
(as title), a treatise composed for the purpose of 
explaining. 

a 1610 H lalky Csbes F 7 b, This explanation resemblcth the 
riddle of Sphynx. 1664 H. Moke Myit. Into. i. 3. I have 
more at large discoursed in my Explanation or the Mystery 
of Godliness, a 171$ Burnet Own Time (1734) 11. 214 The 
ill effects that were like to follow on those different Ex* 
planations [of the Trinity]. 1991 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest i, I^a Motte now asked for an explanation of the 
scene. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol . Inq. 1. vl 233 Facts 
are not to be rejected merely because the explanation offered 
of them proves to be erroneous. 1883 Fkouue Short Stud. 
IV. 1. iv. 44 Vast sums were found to have been received . . 
of which no explanation had been given. 

Comb. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit . III. 46 It passes 
through his own Explanatiomstrainer. 

3. A mutual declaration of the sense of spoken 
words, motives of actions, etc., with a view to 
adjust a misunderstanding and reconcile differences ; 
hence, a mutual understanding or reconciliation of 
parties who have been at variance. 

1840 Barham Ingot. Leg,, Spectre 0/ Tap/. , I shall come 
to an immediate explanation with your father on the subject. * 

Ezpl&native (cksplaen&tiv), a. [f. L. type 
*explandliv-us t f. exp la n are : see Explain.] Tend- 
ing to explain, containing an explanation. 

1730 Wakuukton Julian 11. 181 What follows, .is explan* 
ative of what went before. 1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 

1 17 He grows more explicit and explanative. 
ExplaiUk'tO-, combining form of L. expldnd- 
tus Explanate, in sense * spread, or spreading out 
in a plane, or flat surface’. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 253 The species which grow from 
a central attachment (explanato glomerate). Ibid. 979 Ex- 
planato-foliaceous, suboroiculate, unifacial. Ibid. 603 Car* 

noM?, explanatO'gemmate AkyotiiiUe. 

Explanator (e*ksplanritai). rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -oit.1 An explainer. 

1816 K SATiNCK Trav. I. 28s Time, the grand explanator. 
1838 'Miss Mulock Th. ab. Worn. 50 We are acute and ac- 
curate historians; clear explanators of science. 

Explanatory (eksplarnatori), a. and sb. [f. 
as prec. + -ory.] A adj. 

1. Serving or adapted to explain (something), 
containing or helping to an explanation. Const, of. 
Explanatory Act : an Act of Parliament passed 
to explain the meaning, drift, or application of 
a previous Act. 

1618 a B olton Ftorus To Rdr. a The words., here and 
there inserted In a different letter . . are for the most part 
explanatory of the Authors meaning. 167a Essex Papers 
(Camden) 1. 1 Y* aeaven yeers granted for it, in y° Explan* 
atory Act, are necre Expired. 1733 Hogarth A not. Beauty 
1 A short essay, accompanied with two explanatory prints. 
1^6 F roudk Hist. Eng. (1838) II. ix. 396 To guard against 
misconception, an explanatory document was drawn up by 
the government. 1883 Proctor in Knowledge 7 Sept. 156/1, 

I feel tempted to lay down in despair the explanatory pen. 

2. Of persons, their qualities, etc. : Having the 
function of explaining, disposed or ready to give 
explanation. 

1743 Walpole Lett. H. Mann( 1834) I. Ixxxix. T13. I find 
you still overwhelmed with Richcourt's folly ana the Ad- 
miral's explanatory Ignorance. 1756 Foote Eng.fr, Paris 
1. Wks. 1799 I. 96 The law is an oracular idol, you are ex- 
planatory ministers. 184ft Dickens Dombey vi. 59 He ren- 
dered himself as explanatory as he could. 

t B. sb. - Explanation a. Obs. 

1690 R. Hollingworth Exerc . cone. Usurped Powers 49 
This may be the best explanatory of that. 

Hence Xxplftnfttorlly adv. Xxplft’JxatorinesE, 
the quality of being explanatory. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xii, The city which Mr. Podsnap 
so explanatorily called 1 London, Londres.* 1870 Miss 
Bkoughton Red as Rose I. ao8 Miss Craven has had a fall 
. .he remarks explanatorily. 

. *73 p-6 Bailey (folio', Exflanatorines s. 1885 Voices cry • 
tng in Wilderness iv. 119 A sort of general explanatoriness 
that seemed intended to check further questions, 
t Explant, v. Obs . [ad. mod.L. cxplasU-drc, 
f. ex- (see Ex- pref.*) + ptattldre to plant, f. plant a 
plant, on the analogy of implantdre.] tram. To 
send forth as an offshoot. 

*57® Banister H ist. Man v 84 These [fibres] are explanted 
from the second cauitie or cell in the kidneys. 

t Sxpltfnta-tioxi, Obs. rare, [f.prec. + -ation.] 
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The action of sending forth as an offshoot ; concr. 
an offshoot, outgrowth. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 84 [The bladder) goeth into 
a necke, for the emplantatlon ana explantation of certainc 
passages. i6i« Crooks Body of Mens 378 Thredy strings. • 
to which more fleshy cx plant* turns or nsings do accrew. 

tSxplay. v . Obs. rare. [ad. explicate , 

after the analogy of display . Cf. Fr. esploier.) 
trans. To unfold, display. 

<11619 Fothersy Atheom. 11. viii. f 3 (1622) 985 Mans 
tninde doth dayly such it selfe explay, As Gods great Will 
doth frame it cuery day. 1639 H. Vint knkk in Fuller//^ 
War (1647) A vij a, As light embroiderie explayes its glorie. 

+ Explees, obs. form of Espleks, Law . 
i6e8 Coke On Litt . 17 b. The j>atron shall not allege the 
explees or taking of the profits in himself. 1641 Perkins 
Prof, Bk. v. | 334. 148 The Issue of the douee shall, .alledge 
the Explees in nu Father. 1775 in Ash. 

Expleite(n, obs. form of Exploit v. 
t E'xpltmtnt. Obs. [f. L. explcment-um that 
which mis up, f. explerc to fill up : see Explete 
and -mint.] That which fills up ; fulfilment. 

*893 Nashe Christ's r.38a, Thou wert blinded, & wautedst 
the sence, in Vespasian to picke out his [a prophecy's] ex- 
plement [ed. 1613 expletement). 1638-78 inPiuiups. 

t Expl«*ttdeney. Obs. rare - ». [f. L. ex- out 
+ splendent- cm, pr. pple. of splendert to shine : 
see -BNCY.l Brightness. Cf. Kisplen dkn cy . 

•*♦7 H. M’okl Song of Soul 11. 111. it. xlv, They have close 
clapt up all his IPhtebus’] explendency. 

t Exple*nl*h, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Ex- prefj 
+ Plenibh.] trans. To appease, satisfy. 
s6xs Shelton Qntx. 1. in. iv. 137 He had his Fantasy ever 
explenished with these Battels, Enchantments . . Loves and 
Challenges. 

tExple’t % t ppLa. Obs. Also 6 expleat, [ad. 
L. expet-us, pa. pple. of explerc : see next.] 
Filled up, completed ; complete, perfect. 

*534 Hudebrand (W. de W.) A vj, The ycro explete, the 
wyaowe . . tyed an haulter aboute her sonnes necke and [etc ]. 
1570 in Levins Manip . 1608 Middleton Mad World v. it, 
A very explete justice ! 

+ Exple’te, v. Obs . Also 7 expleat, [f. L. ex- 
plot- l>pl. stem of explore , f. ex- ( see Ex- pref.*) + plcrc 
to fill. In some examples perh. a var. of Exploit.] 
L trans. To fill out ; to satiate, satisfy ; to com- 
plete (a period of time). 

c 1430 Lydc. Bochas v. vii. (1554) 128 a, Texplete their lust 
certainc. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, lit. 167 The Great 
Yeare. .some hold to b« expleted In 36000 Solarie yeres. 
1630 Fuller Pisgak iv. vii. 123 Nothing under an Infinite, 
can expleat . .the tmmortall minde of man. 1637 Tomlinson 
Renous Disp. 293* Wax .. moderately explctes the body. 

2. To do fully ; to complete, accomplish. 

1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy Prol.. This worke texplete that 
ye not refuse. 1399 in Fiddes Wolsey 11. iji Of such vers 
as was racte & hable to explete that acL son Speed 11 ist. 
O't. Biit. ix. xxi. 871 Being of yecrcs able to explete the act* 

Expletement ; see Explkmsnt. 
t Exple’tion. Obs. [ad. L. exflction-em, n. of 
action L explerc*. see Explete v .] The action of fill- 
ing, the state of being filled to the full ; satisfaction. 

XM9 Gaulk Holy Madn. 400 Expletion but increases the 
Malady. 1677 Hale Prim.Orig, Man. 1 v. viiL 377 The exple- 
tion ot the Faculties of the Sensible Nature. a 1717 Killing* 
rkck Semi, xviii. 374 The Expletion of their Desires. 

Expletive (e-kspl/tiv, ekspl/'tiv), a . and sb. 
[ad. L. expletiv-us serving to fill out, f. explore : 
see Explete. Cf. Fr. expUtif ] A. adj. 

1. Serving to fill out ; introduced merely to 
occupy space, or to make up a required quantity 
or number ; a. gen. 

1636-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1666 Tillotson Rule qf 
Faith 1. 1 9 Those expletive topicks which popish writers. . 
do generally make use of to help out a book. 170s Churchill 
Rosciad Poems 1763 I. 16 Expletive Kings, and Queens 
without a name, a 1833 Han. More in Leslie A Taylor Sir 
J. Reynolds (1865)11. vii. 209 Scarce an expletive man or 
woman of the party. 1874 Knight Did. Mech ., Expletive- 
stone (Masonry), one us«d for filling a vacuity. 

b* esp. Of words and phrases : Serving merely 
to fill out a sentence, help out a metrical line, etc. 
Also occas. of a mode of expression : Redundant, 
wordy. 

a 1677 Barrow Whs. (1741) I. xv. 10 He useth them [oaths] 
as expletive phrases, .to plump his speech. <s 1771 R. Wood 
Genius of Homer (1775) 288 Homer's particles were [not] 
altogether condemned to this mere expletive duty. 1779-81 
Johnson L . P. % Addison Wks. III. 89 The lines, which 
there is little temptation to load with expletive epithets. 
*•*♦ Southey in Robbcrds Mem. W. Taylor I. 494 ‘The 
Key my loose, powerless fingers forsook ', a lame and ex- 
pletive way of saying ‘ I dropt the key \ 1874 Saycs Corn- 
far. Phi lot \ i. 29 The influence of Emphasis will., show 
itself, .in the introduction of expletive ones [sounds]. 

If 0. nance-use. Given to using expletives. 

1837 Mayn* Reid in Chamb. JrmL Vlt. 339 The old 
trapper had grown expletive. 

t2* Having the attribute of supplying a defi- 
ciency. Obs. 

1816 Kratince Trav. I. 38 Reymond. .supplies this defi- 
ciency : but he is not sufficiently expletive in regard to this 
eastern part of the chain. 

8. Tending or seeking to supply a loss; com* 
pensative. rare. (Cf. quot. 1853 s,v. Explitobt.) 

18)8-6 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. iv. irv. 1 117. 90s Punish- 
ment, .is not a part of attributive, and hardly of expletive 
justice. 


B .sb. 

1. An expletive word or phrase, one used for 
filling up a sentence, eking out a metrical line, etc. 
without adding anything to the sense. 

161a Brinsley Lua. Lit . viii. (1627) 97 As also Coqjunc 
lions. Copulatives [etc.]* .so expletives, and certaine others. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 1. iv. !«•!« Word. that are mere 
Expletives, not adding any thing to the Sense. 1779-6* 
Johnson L. P. t Po/e Wks. IV. 130 Expletives he vervearly 
ejected from his verses. 1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. lBlym. 
185 Must Insignificant particles be consecrated into elegant 
expletives? 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit . 111. v. tit. f 71.977 
Articles and expletives, .are. .employed for the sake of the 
metre, not of the sense. 

b. Often applied to a profane oath or other 
meaningless exclamation. • 

1813 Scott Guy M. xxviii { Retaining only such of their 
expletives as are least offensive. 1840 Barham Ingot, Leg,. 
Spectre <f Taff. } Tom . . replied, .with an expletive. 189* 
E. Peacock Iv. Brent oh I. 63 'Confound him!* or some 
stronger expletive exploded from the Earl's lips. 

2. An * expletive’ person or thing; one that 
merely serves to fill up space. 

1688 fe. L'Estrance Brief Hist. Times II. 6oThls Article 
[of an Impeachment] is an Expletive; and Signifies just 
nothing. 175s Young Centaur ii. Wks 1757 Iv. 110 Was 
man made only to flutter, sing, and expire? A mere ex- 
pletive in the mighty work, .of the Almighty ? 177s Graves 
Spir. Quixote ix. xv. (1783) III. 5a A gooseberry tart ; with 
other ornamental expletives of the same kind. 187a O. W. 
Holmes Poet Breahf.-t. i. 9 He is a sort of expletive at 
the table, serving to stop gaps. 

b* Something that supplies deficiencies ; a sup- 
plement. rare. 

1879 Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archit . I, 207 They may . . be 
studied [in Italy], .as an aid and expletive to what we learn 
elsewhere. 


Hence BxpltUvoly adv., in on expletive manner, 
with redundancy of expression. SxpletlTMMM, 
the quality of being expletive. 

1607 Hieron Defence 1. 160 To be put In expletiuely and 
by way of explication, i860 J. Young Prov. Reason vjx 
Loosely, expletively, rhetorically, we speak of the Infinite 
Life. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Expletiveness , expletive or 
filling up quality. 

Bnletory (e-ksplftori), a. [as if ad. L. type 
*e xputdrius, T. explcre ; see Explete v.] Serving 
to fill up ; « Expletive A. 4 

1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. I, m. 243 An expletory word. 
*797 Brit. Critic Feb. 171 Dr. Garden is so fond of this ex- 
pletory embellishment. 1893 Lajib Elia (i860) 31 With the 
expletory yell, 'and I will, too.' *853 Whkwkll tr. Grotius 
de Jure Belli et Pads II. 11. 1 3 In punishment the justice 
which is exercised is expletory justice \L.justitia exfletrlx). 

Explicable (e ksplikib’l), a. [ad. L. explicd- 
bilis , {. expliedre to Explicate.] That may be 
explicated or explained ; that admits of being 
cleared of difficulty, or of being accounted for. 

*536 T. Heywood Spider 4 F. lxiv. 82 All parts of best 
witnaa bene vnable To catch, kepe, and make, thacount 
explicable. 1378 Banister Hist. Man viii. xoa How the 
sight is made . . is not with facilitie explicable. 1604 Fisher 
in F. White Reply Fisher 266 This Text being thus cleerely 
explicable. x6oo Boyle New Exp. Pkys . Mech, L (16821 
xa That notion by which it seems likely that most if not all 
of them [experiments! will prove explicable. 1781 Burke 
Rep. Affairs India Wks. Al. 300 It is not explicable . . 
why the Nabob, .could not have equally given them [bills] 
in discharge of the debt. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 
II. 229 Tne word Coning or king, and the word Tasdo, 
purse or scrip, are as explicable in Gothic as In Welsh. 
1877 Owen in Wellesleys Disp. p. xxxi, His apparently 
harsh conduct, .is. .mainly explicable on this ground, 
f b. Of an equation : Solvable. Obs. 

1694 E. Halley Roofs Equal, in Misc . Cur. (1708) II. 84 
The Equation proposed, Is not explicable by any other Root. 


Hence XxpUeftblcnftM, the quality of being 
explicable. 

1797 in Bailey voL II ; and In mod. Diets, 
t Explicate (e-ksplik^t), ppl. a. Obs . [ad. L. 
expliedt-us , oa. pple. of expliedre ; see Explicate v.] 
a. Unfolded, expanded, b. Unfolded in words, 
fully stated ; esp. of a syllogism, o. Made clear ; 
plain, intelligible. 

ft. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim, 4 Min. Introd., The intestine 
in some is small . . The appendices are explicate. 

b. 133a Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist. Rqf, II. 169 When 
our cause was proponed to your holiness, when it was ex- 
plicate and declared afore the same. 1603 A* Wottom 
Ahsw. Pop. Articles 4 A simple syllogisme is either con- 
tract or explicate. Ibid. 5 In an explicate syllogisme the 
proposition is generall. i6a8 T. Spencer Logic* k 970 A suf- 
ficient reason why we should call a Syllogisme explicate : 
for thereby it is vnfolded to the foil. 1048 N. Estwick 
Treat. Holy Ghost 53 The Proposition . . is unwarrantable 
in the second explicate, or first figure. 

0* 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. i. 9 Whatsoever is ex- 
pressed . . is made articulate and explicate. 1686 Goad 
CeUsL Bodies 1. ix. 33 How explicate Is the Solution of this 
great Question. 1698R. Ferguson View Eccles. 61 Thought 
them hardly either vindicable or explicate without it. 

Hence + B'xpUc*£*iy adv. « Explicitly i. 
a 1617 Bayne Dloc, 7ty«/t(i6e 1) 10 People, who though 
explkately they did not oeleefe In Christ, yet had in them 
the foitkof the Messiah. 

Bxpiioftt# (e*ksplik4t), v. ff. L. expliqSt- ppl. 
stem of explied-re, f. ex out + pliedrt to fold, Ply.] 
+ 1. tram. To unfold, unroll; to smooth out 
(wrinkles) ; to open ont (what it wrapped up) ; 
to expand (buds, leaves, etc.). Obs. 
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EXPLICITLY. 


i$m Bp. Kimo Serm. 8 When he intendeth hi* business to 
purpose, then he« standeth vpon his feet, explicated* and 
displayeth hit limbe*. Sir T. Browns Fund* Ef. 
if. vi. 1 4* 09 The Rose of Jericho will . .explicate Us dowers 
contracted. 1U1 Bedell Lift Erasmus in Fuller* s AM 
£*div, 69 A gold Ring, which explicated, became an exact 


Redip. 69 A gold Ring, which explicated, became an exact 
Celestial! sphere. 1660 Sharrock Vegetable* 37 The leaves 
. .explicate themselves. iyxo T. Fuller Pharm. Extern/. 
193 ft [theGlysterl. .explicates Corrugations of the Fibres. 
171a Blackmore Creation 66 They explicate the leaves. 
fig. **536 Latimer ut Serttt. bef. Couvoc . Wks. 1. m If 
ye diligently roll them in your minds, and after explicate 
and open them, a i6$a J. smith ScL Disc . v. 140 Our love 
is wont to explicate and unfold Its affection. 

t b. To spread out, expand in area or volume. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man vm. 103 The Muscles . . expli- 
catyng their owne uibstaunce, do constitute a tendinous 
Membiran. 1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl, iv. 31 The blood 
being thus expanded and explicated into a turgency. 
f 0 . To spread out to view, display. Obs . 


Zodiadc did explicate its Signs. 

1 2. a. To disentangle, unravel ; fig. (cf. 6 ). b. 
To disentangle, extricate from, out of difficulties. 

a. *663 Six G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic xiii. (1685) 134 
Apter to beget than to explicate difficulties, a 1713 Eli.* 


Apter to be$et than to explicate difficulties. <t 1713 Eli.* 
wood Autobiog . Supp. (1714) 438, 1 might cite a great deal 
more, to explicate tnis Controversy. 

b. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11 . v. v. « 6. 58a Hee did 
neuer meet with any difficultie, whence hee could not ex- 
plicate htmselfe. 1668 Clarendon Vind. Tracts /1727) 53 
No way to explicate the kingdom out of those intricacies. 
8 . To develop, bring out what is implicitly con- 
tained in (a notion, principle, proposition). 

iM T. Spencer Logick 260 A simple Syllogisme hath the 
parts contracted, or explicated, a 1716 South Strut. <1717) 
VI. 4a? To explicate and draw forth this General into the 
several Particulars wrapt up and included in it 1837 8 
Six W. Hamilton Logic xix. (1866) 1 . 383, I do not think it 
necessary to explicate these two reasonings. 1864 Bowen 
Logic iu. 48 By logicians generally, .this principle has been 
CM>Hcated into three general Axioms. 

4. To unfold in words ; to give a detailed ac- 
count of. Sometimes with indirect question as olj. 
Now rare ; ** Explain 3 a. 

*831 Elyot Gov. i. xv, I name him a gramarien . . that 
ran expounde good autours explicating the figures as well 
of switencen as wordes. *553 Pole in Strype Cranmer it. 
173 le have explicated how the whole matter . . may be 
concluded. 1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disk. 145 We might 
dilucidly explicate the. .composition of medicaments, a 1734 
North Exam. m. vii. 8 Ja (1740) 541 The Terms good and 
bad . . being beforehand welf explicated to the People. 
1831 Crayons from Commons 48 In dismal doleful ploratory 
strain He explicates the amount of loss and gain, a 1834 
Lamb Mite. Wks. <1871) 504 An unfairness . . which this 
would not be quite the proper place for explicating. 

abtol. 1506 Dalrymplk tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot . (1885* 8 
Hot will explicat m&ir at large. 1651-1 Jkk. Taylor Serin, 
for Year i. (1850) 17 As Christ related, and His Apostles 
recorded and explicated. 

+ 5. To disclose the cause or origin of (a pheno- 
menon) ; to account for. Obs . ; « Explain v. 5 . 

1605 Timmb Quersit. i.vil 29 To explicate the sowemes 
of the vincagar. *66o Boyle Met u Ex/. Phys. Meek. i. 
(x68a) 13 There is yet another way to explicate the Spring 
of the Air, *719 Builer Serin. Pref. Wks. 1874 fl. 10 
Perceptions . . which . . It may not be very easy at first view 
to explicate. 

0. To make clear the meaning of (anything) ; to 
remove difficulties or obscurities from ; to clear 
up, explain. Now rare ; « Explain v. 3 b. 

*6 sa-6a Hrylin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 18/1 Geography 
we will first define . . And after explicate such terms . . as 
are not obvious. *650 S. Clarke gccl. Hist. 1. (1654) 45 
He was wondrous quick to explicate obscure passages. 
1693 Drydhn Juvenal Ded. Hit, The last Verse or his last 
Satire . . is not yet sufficiently explicated. *814 W. Van Mil- 
dert Bam/ton Led. tit. (cd. 2) 82 Vain attempts to expli- 
cate points which . . must ever remain enveloped in . . mystery. 
1865 Bush well Vicar. Sacr. iv. i. (1868) 450 Terms by which 
they fthe lustral figures] must be explicated. 

to. refi. To explain oneself; to make clear 
one’s meaning. Obs. 

*563 Nowrl Strut, be/. Queen (1853) 2 *5 To explicate 
myself, I say, etc. 1631 Bk Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 203 
Tne Church of England having plainly explicated herself. 


*563 Nowrl Strut, bef. Queen (1853) 23 5 To explicate 
myself, I say, etc. 1631 Bk Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 203 
Tne Church of England having plainly explicated herself. 
1638 Featly Trans nb, 253 Once more explicate your selfe. 
f o. intr. To enter Into explanations. Obs. rare. 

1781 Mad. D’Arbi.ay Diary <7 Lett. 11 . 77 We explicated 
about the letters and the coach and so forth. 

Hence B'xpUoated ppl. a., unfolded, expanded ; 
explained. Explicating vbl. sb., the action of 
the verb Explicate. Explicating ppl. that 
unfolds ; in quot. intr. for itfl. expansive. 

1884 Fairuairn in Coutem/. Rev. Mar. 369 A religion al. 
ways is as its deity is. .as it were the explicated idea of Him. 
*531 Elyot Gov. t. xiii, To him belongeth the explicating 


*6*6 Beaum. & Fl. Faithful Friends tv. 1 , Surcease a white 
this explicating Jo># 

SxpliMtioSl(eksplik^i ^n). [a.F. explication , 
ad. L, cxptic&tidn-em, 41. of action f. txblicdre : 
see Explicate v.] The action of explicating. 

+ 1. The action or process of unfolding (flowers, 
leaves, etc-k Obi. 


1698 Sir T. Browns Card. Corns 11 . 514 In the flowers 
of Sycamore . . before explication. 1660 Sharrock VegeU 
able* *4 The moones being in the full at the first explication 
of the two dissimilar leaves. 


2. The process of developing or bringing out 
what is implicitly contained in a notion, proposi- 
tion, principle, etc, ; the result of this process. 

1638 tr. Hobbes' Eton, Philo*. (1839) ?° Definitions, .are 
nothing but the explication of our simple conceptions. 
*837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (1806) 11 . ta A de- 
claration is called an Explication, when the predicate or 
defining member indeterminately evolves only some of the 
characters belonging to the subject. 1884 Bowen Logic 
iii. 48 The ground of this explication may be thus set forth. 

3. The action or process of stating or describing 
in detail ; a detailed statement or description. 

15*8 Roy Sat. f Of wholy Rood©* there U aoche a right 
That bitwene this and myunyght I toulde not make expli- 
cation. 1588 Fkaunce Lawiers Log. Ded., The more 
orderly explication of the Lawe. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 
31 Explication of the manner of propagation by stems cut off 
from the Mother-plant. *674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland i. 1 Olaus 
Magnus in the explication of his map of Scandinavia. *674 
Grew Anat. Plants 111. 11.(1682)123 The Explication there- 
fore of all those Particulars . . will be my present Task. 
1788 Johnson Idler No, 70 p 4 Diffusion and explication 
are necessary to the instruction of those who . . can only 
leant what is expressly taught. 

1 4. The action or process of unfolding the cause 
or origin of a phenomenon ; a statement made for 
this purpose. Obs. 

169s Bkntlky Boyle Led. aa6 Those common attempt* 
toward the explication of gravity. 17*7 J. Keill A nun. 
iEcon. Pref. (1738) 24 The Explications of the Animal 
(Economy arc equally certain . . with the Proposition* of 
Geometry. *752 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) II. 114 No 
other explication can be given of thU operation. 1764 K kid 
Inquiry I. i. | a. 99 An explication . . of the various phe- 
nomena of human nature. 

5. The action or process of removing difficulty 
or obscurity from, or making clear the meaning 
of (a word, statement, symbol, etc.). Also, that 
which effects this ; an explanation, interpretation. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Ilk. Com. Prayer , Offices 37 Certayne note* 
for the more playne explicacion . . of t lunge*. 1578 Timme 
Calvin on Gen. 43 The second word was added instead of 
an explication. *651 C. Cartwkichi Ctti. Relig. I. 235 
Now take any of all these foure Explication* of the Apostle* 
word*. 1660 Barrow Euclid Introd., The explication of 
the Sign* or Character*. *709 Swift Merlin's Pro/h ., 1 
have not forced the words by my explication into any other 
sense. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 99 P 13 A better explica- 
tion of a controverted line, c 1760 Iubois in Times 18 Apr. 
(1884) 4/2 Ten plate* of Anglo-Saxon coin* with explication*. 
*838 9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 11 . ii. tit. | 70. 419 Such expli- 
cation of contrarieties as might make them appear less in- 
compatible with outward unity. *87* Black Adv, Phaeton 
xix. 274 A mystery beyond explication. 

fb. An exposition ; a paraphrase. Obs. 

1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv ., Ixfe Luther (1867) L 59 In the 
year 1544, th 17 1 * of November, he finished hi* explication 
of Genesis. a 1789 Burney Hist. Mas. (cd. a) if. iv. ^57 
Two choristers sung the explication or paraphrase. 

+ 0. «*= Explanation 3. 

*707 Collikr Refl. Ridic. 70 If the Person they arc ad- 
dress d to is affronted, and demand* an Explication. 1745 
Fortunate Orphan 128 He told him, he desir’d to have an 
Explication with him. 

Explioativa (e’ksplik^tiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
explicdtiv-ns , f. explicate : see Explicate v.] 

A. adj. 

f 1. Tending to unfold, or to unfold itself ; ex- 
pansive. In quot.^. Obs. 

\6aq~n Felikam Resolves 1. xxiv. 43 How contrary it is 
to Christianity, and the Nature of explicative Love. 

2. a. Having the function of explaining; ex- 
planatory, interpretative. + Of a person : Explicit, 
affording explanation, b. Logic. Of a propo- 
sition or judgement : That merely explains what 
is implied in the subject; — Essential, fo. Gram. 
(see quot. 1834). 

>649 Jer, Tavi or Gt. Exemf. 11. ix. 123 Here is forbidden 
. . an anger with deliberation, and purpose of revenge, this 
being explicative and additional) to the precept forbidding 
murder. * 7*3 Waits Logic 11. ii. f 5 The term, .is cal lea 
explicative ; for it only explains the subject. *757 Herald 
(1758) I. No. 4. 6a, I shall be particularly explicative in the 
course of these publications. *8*4 L. MukKAY Eng. Grain. 
(ed. 5) I. 2x6 An explicative sentence is, when a thing t* 
said to be or not to be . . in a direct manner. 185s Sir 
W. Hamilton Discuss . 273 In Mathematics the whole 
Science . . is only the evolution of a potential knowledge 
into an actual, and its procedure is thus merely explicative. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. i. 207 The new judgments 
. . are all explicative or analytic. 1878 Bayne Punt. Rev. 
x. 393 These are for Mr. Carlyle, the vital, the explicative 
facts in Cromwell’s career and character. 

B. sb. An explicative term. 

1775 Adair A men Ind. 77 By the first name [green ear of 
com], the Indians, as an explicative, term their passover. 
*864 Bowen Logic v. *44 With regard to Explicative*. 

Hence S'xpilcfttlTftXar adv., in an explanatory 
manner. 

*77S Adair Amer. Ind. 22 They often call the bleak north- 
wind, explicative! y, very evil, and accursed, 

t E’Xplic&tor. Obs. rare. Also 7 explicates 

5 a. L. ex plicdtor, f. explicate : see Explicate v.] 
in expounder, explainer. 

*677 Hale Prim . Grig. Man. t. I. 10 The Supposition of 
Epicurus, and his Ex plica tor, Lucretius. *697 J. Sergeant 
Solid Philos. 36 The Explicater* of Ideas by Resemblances 
must be forced. 


iesemblances 


sshlk Am w. Jesuit 304 The like explicatorie repe- 
tition i* noted, .to haue been vsed by the Prophet, a 1077 
Barrow Serin. I. xxv, Those evangelical commands, ex- 
plicatory of thi* law. *r*X- Vincent {titles. Explicatory 
CatechUm, or an Explanation of the Assembly’* Shorter 
Catechism. 1870 Disraeli Lo! hair Ixxi. 377 Making every 
allowance .for explicatory circumstances. 1889 S feet at 0* 
o Nov., They were compelled to wait for tht correspondent*' 
Full and explicatory account*. 

t Explioatur #. Obs. rare-', [f. explicat- on]. 
»tem of explicate (see Explicate) 4 - -ubk.J Fine 
action of unfolding or displaying. 

159a R. Ii. Hy/mmtomnthia 85 b, Which stones [table 
diamond*) were wondet fully cut of a Calaglyphic expli- 
cature. 

II B-nlioit. Obs. [a mcd. I.. word, used by 
scribes in indicating the end of a book, or of one 
of the separate pieces contained in a MS. It wag 
regarded as a vb. in 3 rd per*, sing., 'Here ends* 
(such a book, piece, etc.), the form ex pluiuul 
being used as pi. It seems, however, to have been 
originally an abbreviation of ixplicitus pa. pple., 
in txplicilus cd liber, lit. ‘ the book is unrolled * ; 
cf. quot. 949 .] 

[<1410 Hiknonymuh Ef. xxviu. iv, Soleinu* completi* opus- 
culi* .. interponere Explicit aut Feliciter aut a liquid Utiu* 
modi. 949 in Yepex Chrvn. Ord. S Bencdicti 1 . 99 ( Du Cange) 
Explicitus c*t fiber isle h Notario Sebaxtiono Dtacono, 110- 
tum perfection!* diem 4. Kalend. Fcbruarti *r» 987.] 1 tago 
Gen. A Ex. fend). Explicit liber Exodus, c 1374 Chauckm 
yvW**(endi, Explicit liber Troili el Criscioe. f 1450 60 
in Bai>ees Bh. (1868) 331 Kxpliciunt Statuta Famiiie bone 
Mcmorie. 1485 Caxton Chat. Gt. (end*, Explicit per Wil- 
liam Caxton. 15. . Piers of Fuilham 287 in Hail. E. P. P. 
II. ia Explvxyth peer* of fulhatn. 1995 G M. Gentleman's 
Acad. 54 Explicit prims par*. 1*663-76 Bullokar, Ex- 
/ licit e. .ended or finished. 1866 Kingsley Hereto. II. 40^ 
Explicit.] 

b. ttonce-ttse as sb . : The 1 finis/ shutting up. 

<** 68? Cleveland Poems , Agst. Site/ 11 Sleep. . Reasons 
Asiiaxsinc, Fancies Bail; The Senses Curfew.. Joys Ex- 
plicite, unfathom’d Gulf of time, 
t Expli cit, v. Obs . [f. 1 .. explicit - ppl. stem 
of ex •/lied re to unfold: sec Explicate.] intr. 
Of a leaf: To unfold, open out. 

*657 Tomlinson Renon's bit/. 650 Leave* of red Rosc^ 
perfectly exolicitcd. 

Explicit (ekspli sit), a. Also 7 explioite. 
[a. Fr. explicite , ad. L. explicit us , pa. pple. of ex- 


plicate to unfold : see Explicatk.1 
+ 1. Of the brow: Free from folds or wrinkles; 
smooth. Of a plot : Free from intricacies ; simple. 

*67* Milton Samson Introd., ’i'lrnt commonly called the 
plot, whether intricate or explicit. *697 E\ llyn Numitm. 
lx. 296 The chcArful Forehead is Explicit and smooth. 

2. Of knowledge, a notion, etc. : Developed in 
detail ; hence, clear, definite. Explicit faith , belief 
(Theol.): the acceptance of a doctrine with distinct 
apprehension of all that is logically involved in it; 


opposed to implicit faith . 

1 651 Baxter l of. Bate *19 Every man is bound to have 
a personal! explicit© Faith of hi* own. 1636 Bramhai l 
Keglic. ii. 87 7 nc explicit© beliefe of them i* no necessary 
part of ChriKtian communion. 1690 Ixjckk Hum. Vnd. f. 
ii. (1695) 11 The Understanding hath an implicit Know- 
ledge of these Principle*, but not an explicit, before this 
first hearing, a *716 South Sentt. (Jx, How imno*sible it is 
for Ha to have a clear and explicit notion of triat which is 
infinite. 1880 Liitlkiialk Plain Reas. xxv. 73 Implicit 
belief in the Pope i* not sufficient ; that must be explicit. 

3. Of declarations, indications, utterances: Dis- 
tinctly expressing all that is meant ; leaving no- 
thing merely implied or suggested ; express. 

1613 R. C. Table Al/lu (ed. 3), F.x/lidte , made manifest, 
vnfolded. .64* Milton Argt. cone. Militia 26 An Oath 
ought to be explicite, I mean, without implications or 
etcetera’*. 1654 Cromwki.l S'/. 13 Sept , Tncre was an 
explicit con«ent and an Implicit consent. *726 Dk Fok 
lust. Devil 1. v. (1840) 66 What their (the AnaeU’J sin wa* 
is not explicit. *769 Rohertson Chat. V , III. vit. 62 The 
Landgrave, .wrote to Cranvelle . . begging an explicit decla- 
ration of wh&t they had to fear or nope. 1789 Hkntham 
Print, Legist, xi. f 4a If a poor man who Is ready to die 
with hunger steal a loaf of bread, it is a less explicit sign of 
depravity than [etc.]. 186 Froudk Hut. Eng. (18*8) II. 
vii. sox Promises more explicit had been held out to him of 
forgiveness. 

4. Hence of persons, their qualities, etc. : Speak- 
ing out fully all that is meant ; definite and unre- 
served in expression ; outspoken. 

* 7 * Butler Strut, vii. 134 How explicit they are with 
themselves, is another Question *756 Pott Chiritrg . Wks, 
(1790) II. 10 To express myself in a* plain, explicit and in- 
telligible manner a* 1 am able. *770 Junius Lett, xxxvt. 
172 The explicit firmness and decision of a king. <11899 
Macaulay liiog. (1867) 180 No nurn who is at the head of 
affairs always wishes to be explicit. 

Explicitly (ekspli-sitli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY^.J In an explicit manner. 

1. As a matter of 4 explicit * knowledge, belief, 


Explic&tory (eksplikitari), a. [f. L. type 
*expItcdtorius, f explicit or \ see prec. and -ory.] 
Having the function of explaining. Const, of. 


it approaches sense 2 . 

<t 1638 Medb Wks. tv. Ixxvil. 863 That the Roman Church 
. . erreth not in . . Fundament alibu* Fidei A rticuli *. because 
explicitly they profess them, howsoever • . AnpUcitely and 
by consequent they subvert them. 1691 Hosbm Govt. A 
Sec. xiv. §8. 217 Every civill law hath a pen/lty annexed 



EXPLICITNESS. 


488 


EXPLOIT. 


to it, either explicitly or implicitly. 179* Burke ^//. t Whigs 
NVk*. 184a I. 511 He explicitly limit* nix ideas of resistance. 
1875 Manning Minion //. Ghost xvi. 437 Fjuth lielievei the 
whole revelation of God explicitly so far as it knows it ; im- 
plicitly so far as it is not known as yet. 1879 CasselC s 
Ttikm. Ed hi. I. 333 Passages of various dates speak ex- 
plicitly of the use of the compass for land purposes. 

2 . In a definite and unambiguous manner; un- 
equivocally. 

1796 Bp. Lowtii Lit. to Bp. Warburton 129, I thought it 
incumbent upon me to tell you explicitly .. that 1 was not to 
be frightened. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian iii, Speak ex- 
plicitly and to the point. 1841 Miall Noncorf. I. x We « • 
avow most explicitly that [etc.]. 

3. With detailed exposition. 

1719 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 94 This part of the office 
of conscience is beyond my present design explicitly to con- 
sider. 1879 Joweit Plato (ed. 2) V. 195 Will you tell me a 
little more explicitly what [etc.]? 

Explicitness (ekspli , sitn£s). IT. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being explicit; distinct- 
ness of statement or (formerly) of apprehension; 
freedom from ambiguity or obscurity of meaning ; 
outspokenness. 

1647 Jkr. Taylor Lib . Froph. xii. 187 Whose judgement 
(of npcculative doctrine) is . .with Icshc curiosity and expit* 
citcnesse declared in Scripture, a 1716 South Serin. (1737) 
IV. vii. 28^ The knowledge of this article., was by no mean* 
received with, .explicitness in the ancient Ic wish Church. 
1748 Richardson* larisstHiBii) 1. xxxii. 330 An explicitness 
that can admit of no mistake. 1806 Disraeli Vtv. Grey iv. 
iv, Fxpluitnens is not the language of such as I am. 1873 
Kaki.k Ehitot. Eng. Tongue f 581 That explicitness 01 
syntax. 

t Expli'ke, v. Obs. rare ~~ [ad. F. explujue-r 
to explain, ad. L* explicate : see Explicate.] trans. 
To unfold in words ; to narrate at length. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. Prol. 1 a/ 1 
The feruente chary tee of thefreres. .haueoftetymesrequyred 
vs to..explyke the lyues of holy Hcrcmytcs. 

Explodable (ekspl(}u*d&b’l), a, [f. Explode v. 
4 * -ablk. 1 That may be exploded. 

1871 Lk Fanu Ten. Malory lix. 343 As I have seen people 
at a chemical lecture eye the explodable compounds on the 
professor’s table. 

Explode (cksplt7u*d), v. [ad. L. exploder e, cx- 
plaudfre to drive out by clapping, hiss (a player) 
off the stage, f. ex- out + pi and Hr e to clap: cf. 
Applaud, Plaudit. Cotgr. 1611 has Fr. exploiter 
in sense 1. 

With the non-Lut. senses 4-6 cf. late I~ displddire (sec 
Displodk) used of the bursting of a bladder. Senses 5 and 
6, now the prevailing senses, arc not recognized by Johnson.] 
fl. trans. To clap and hoot (a player, play, 
etc.) off the stage ; hence gen. to drive away with 
expressions of disapprobation ; to cry down ; to 
banish ignominionsly. Also fig. Const, from, out 

of, and with double obj. Obs. 

that Burton Anat.Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1651) 19 Vcrtue 
and Wtulotn. .were liibbcd out, and exploded by the common 
people. 1663 Cowley Verses ft Ess. (1669) 69 Why they did 
not hiss, and explode him off the Stage. 1670 Moral Stats 
Eng. 12 Religion is a thing they explode conversation. 1740 
Fielding Tom Jones iv. vi, In the playhouxe. . when he doth 
wrong, no critic is so apt to hiss and explode him. a 1785 
Glovfk Athenaid xxx. 94 Of justice and religion .. He 
[Enoch] spake exploded, 18s* Lamb Elia^ A rtif. Comedy 
Wks. 40a Congreve and Farqunar show their heads once m 
seven years only, to 1* exploded and put down. [1849 W. 
Fiughmald tr. Whitaker's Dis/nt. 31 Who would not cry 
out against and explode the patrons of Cerinthus.] 
fD. To mock at, deride. Obs. rare . 

1618 Ciiatman Hesioit it. 570 When thou hast once begun 
to build a house. I^eav’t not unfinish ’d, lest the. Ill-spoken 
crow. . from her bough thy means outgone explode. 

fo. Of a thing : To cause to be hooted (off the 
stage), no nee- use. 

*^8 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 335 The absurdity.. was 
soglaring, that it has quite exploded that notion off the stage. 

2. To reject with scorn (an opinion, proposal, 
custom). Also in weaker sense : To reject, dis- 
card. Obs. exc. in passive , which is still occas. 
used with the sense : To be disused, to be rejected 
as obsolete (cf. 3 ). 

*53® L eland I tin. V. 56 When Gian Is set with a worde 
preceding G Is exploded* 1609 Bacon Case 0/ Post-nati 
Wks, 1803 IV. 343 But the court una vote exploded this 
i cason, and said (etc.). 1696 Tryon Misc. xliv. 99 Not that 
I wholly Explode Astrology ; I believe there U something 
in it. 1739 Label ye Short Ace. Piers Westm. Bridge 46 
This Method of building . . having been exploded by the 
H on. Board as insufficient. 1790 Bewick Quadrupeds ( 1 807) 
5$ This breed is now nearly exploded, being considered 
..as unprofitable. i8m Imison Sc. Q Art I. 133 These 
effects, .were formerly attributed to suction ; a word which 
ought to be exploded. 1890 Daubeny Atom . Th. iii. (ed. 9) 
04 As new views came into vogue, or old errors become ex- 
ploded* s88s Elsie Garrett in Get. Words 410 The old airs 
. .are exploded for Italian bravuras. 

3. To cause to be rejected ; to bring into disre- 
pute; to expose the hollowness of; to discredit; 
t to bring into disuse. 

Now often associated with sense 6; hence It tends to be 
restricted to cases in which the fig. use of that sense would 
be applicable. 

a *$15 N aunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 43 The Priests forged 
Letter, .was soon after exploded by tne Priests own conies- 
sion. 1764 Mmn. G. P Salmanazar 903, 1 was farther hired 
to explode their doctrine of predomination. 1761-71 H. 
Walpole I s A need. Paint. < 1786) 111. 173 Inc famous 


I crown-piece, .did not explode the others. 1808 Mod. Jml. 

I X IX. 966 Cullen . . laboured to explode the humoral patho- 
. logy. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid . Ages I. iii. 97 Their exist- 
I euce has entirely exploded the old notion that England 
* never possessed any native romances. 187a Lid don Elem. 
Retig. i. 30 When the idol has been pulverised and the lie 
is exploded. 1881 Williamson in Nature No. 6a6. 607, I 
thought that I hod thoroughly exploded that fallacy. 

1 4. a. To drive forth (air) ; to emit. b. To 
drive out with violence and sudden noise. Obs. 

a. 1660 Boyle New. E.rp. Phys. Meek. 353 The inspired 
Air.. when 'tis exploded, carrys them away with it self. 
1876 H. More Remarks 174 The smallest charge of Gun- 
powder will, .explode the Bullet with equal force. 1731 E* 
Baynakd Health (1740) 28 That air again the lungs explode 
When robbed of its nitrous load. 

b* 1671 K. Dohun Wind 300 These Raging Minerals . . are 
exploded with the greatest violence. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 15 The effects of Lightning, exploded from the Clouds. 
171s Blackmorb Creation v. (ed. 9) 957 The kindled Powder 
did explode The massy Ball. 1799 in Johnson. 1807 
Southey Esprielldt Lett. III. 334 Pieces of this [earth- 
coal] are frequently exploded into the room. 1813 Southey 
Nelson *1844) 154 The vast height to which they [masts] had 
been exploded. 1806 [see Exploded///, a . 3]. 

5. intr. To 4 go off* with a loud noise. Of gas, 
gunpowder, etc. ; To expand violently with a loud 
report under the influence of suddenly developed 
internal energy; hence, of a charged jar, nunc, 
etc. Of a boiler, gun, etc. : To fly in pieces, burst, 
from a similar cause. 

1700 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Lift ft Writ. (1833) II. 96 
All Europe is like a mine ready to explode. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama St. 4* Art II. 932 I.et one ball . . touch the ball 
of the charged jar. .the jar will then of course explode. 1898 
Greener Gunnery 281 Place upon a plate a few grains of 
powder. .As the plate becomes neated. .the whole explodes. 
1870 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. I. x. 319 They [rockets] exploded 
witn a very loud report in the air. 

b. transf. ana fig. 

1817 Ld. Casi llreagh in Pari. Deb. 379 A desperate con- 
spiracy, .which had. .exploded already. 1840 Dk Qujncey 
Wks. (1862) X 179 We. .rushed down forty-five stairs, and 
exploded from the house with a fury, etc. 1867 Baker 
Albert N’yansa IV. 280 The effect produced made the 
crowd . . explode with laughter. 1888 Burgon 12 Gd. Men 
1 1 . v. 63 Conscious that 1 must certainly explode if he kept 
me for another half-minute. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan 
L63 'Confound him I* or some stronger expletive exploded 
from the Earl's lips. 

c. Phys. To break out or burst forth into. 

188s E. G. Lorino in Alien. 4- Neurol. (1887) VIII. 130 
The irritation.. may .. develop gradually, or explode sud- 
denly, into an actual inflammation. 

0. trans. To cause (a gas, gunpowder, also a 
magazine, mine, etc.) tu 1 go off' with a loud 
noise ; to 4 blow up*. 

I79<1 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 192 In an exhausted receiver 
. .neither can a bell be heard, .nor gun-powder be exploded. 
1807 T. Thomson C/tem. (ed 3) 1 L no When oxygen and 
hydrogen gas are exploded. 1879 U re Did. Arts ll. 762 The 
gun-cotton was exploded under the pressure of a confined 
space. 1890 Spet tutor 15 May, On Tuesday night, Lord 
Randolph Churchill exploded his little mine. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1811, z8ts [see Catamaran 2]. 1840 S. R. Maitland Notes 
Foxes Martyrs il Mr. Cattley . . exploded all this conceit 
and insolence upon a matter which, etc. 3890 Redding 
Yesterday «t To-day (1863) III. 42 So he took out his snuff- 
box, once more at his case, Inhaled a full pinch, and cx- 

I iloded a sneeze. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 356 They 
Italians] explode each other on mere contact .. like two 
tostile gases. 1876 Simpson Sch. Shahs. I. 11 The plot was 
exploded by the committal of Somerset, .to the Tower. 

Exploded (eksplJu-ded), ppl. a . [f. prec. + 

-ED *.] In senses of the verb. 

1 1. That has been hissed off the stage. Obs. 

1713 Swift Cadenus 4- V. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 13 Fustian 
from exploded plays. 1770 81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. 
IV. 8 1 After the Three flours a/ter Marriage had been 
driven off the stage . . while the exploded scene was yet 
fresh in memory. 

2. Held iii contempt; rejected, scouted. Also 
in weaker sense, disused, out of fashion. (Said of 
customs, opinions, etc. ; rarely of persons.) 

1606 Massinger Rant. Actor iv. ii, To putin an exploded 
plea In the court of Venus. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 58 
pa A Thing so exploded as speaking hard Words. *790 
Burke Fr. Aev. 36 A conflict with some of those exploded 
fanatics of slavery. 1793 Bkddoes Catarrh 160 llie cx- 
| ploded theories of Boerhaave or Cullen, z868 Milman St. 
Pauf s xix. 286 When mercy was on all sides an exploded 
virtue, he dared to be merciful. 1879 McCarthy Own 
Times II. xxiii. 185 The time .. had gone by when such 
exploded politics could even interest the people. 

t b. Of a material object ; Discarded, disused ; 
out of fashion. Obs . 

1803 Lamb Elia Ser. r. xviii, 194 The little cool playful 
streams those exploded cherubs uttered. 1809 The Ben- 
gnllee 169 An old Dowager's now exploded pair of pockets, 

+ 3. Driven forth with violence and sudden noise. 
it«6 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. i, The exploded cork whizzed 
through the air. 

4. In sense 6jbf the verb. 

1698 Greener Gunnery 909 Conical form being best suited 
-,to the action of the exploded fluid. 
fig* >® 7 ® Holland Sev. Oaks viil 109 It had been, .occu- 
pied for a year or two by an exploded millionaire. 
Explodent (eksplnud&t). Phonetics, [ad. L. 
explfcUnt-em, pr. pple. of cxplddtre to Explode,] 
A consonant-sound produced by the sudden escape 
of breath after the closure of the <ft*al passage (as 


/, b t /, </, k, ,£*); a ‘check*, ‘route*, or ‘stop’; 
** Explosive B. i. 

1861 Proc. Amer. PhiL Soc. VIII. 271 Ilia combination 
of two explodents. 1869 Pall Mall u. ix Feb. 6 The two 
adjectives horrible and abominable— three explodents and 
one aspirate in three words. >889 At house um if Mar. 349P 
Mr. Cayley held that all explodents suggested impact. 
Exploder (eksplj^dw). [f. Explode f -eh i.] 
One who, or that which, explodes- 
ti. One who rejects (a doctrine, etc.) ; one who 
denies the existence of (something). Obs . 

1699 H. More Immort. Soul (166a) 39 Mr. Hobbs, that 
confident Exploder of Immaterial Substances out of the 
world. 1678 Cud worth In tell. Syst. Pref. 17 [Some affirm 
that atheists do not exist, but] these so confident exploders 
of them are both unskiUed in. .antiquity, and unacquainted 
with the present age. 168s Hali.ywell Melampr. \ This 
age hath produced too many confident Exploders of Imma- 
terial Substances, a 1716 South Serm. (17^7) VI. yiL 37ft 
Scandalous exploders of the doctrine of passive obedience. 

2. One who refutes a theory, etc. 0 

1863 J. Brown Hons Subs . (188a) 330 Mighty expiscators 
and exploders of myths. 

3. Something which bursts with a loud noise. 

x8flt Greener Gunnery 238 Things, .called guns. Pocket 
volcanoes would be a fitter title, or portable exploders. 

4. That which causes explosion; a contrivance 
for exploding gunpowder, etc. 

1874 Knighi Diet. Meth. I. 853/3 The gun . . has . . the 
needle-exploder and bolt breech. 1880 JLibr. Unit*. Knotvl. 
VI. 359 For mining, electric fuses are used, called also ex- 
ploders. 1884 A. G. Hake Chinese Gordon x. 354 Firing a 
gun 150 yards off with a magnetic exploder. 

Exploding (eksplJn’din), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ikg 1 .] Tne action of the verb Explode in 
various senses. 

. i «5 Glanvill Seeps. Set. Addr. 13 The confident explod- 
ing of all immaterial Substances, /bid. 71 Our Author's 
Metaphysical argument against a Vacuum (the exploding of 
which he thinks so necessary), 
b. atlrib. 

1800 Imison Sc. 4- Art II. 15 These Instruments ore called 
exploding tubes. x88x Greener Gun 336 The tumbler strikes 
an cxplouing-piu screwed into the false breech. 

///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
explodes. +a. That drives away with scorn, 
b. That causes a loud and sudden noise, c. That 
flies into pieces with loud report. 

16(7 Mil 1 on P . L . x . 546 Thus with th’applause they 
meant, Turnd to exploding hiss. 1893 Kane Grinned Exp. 
xxxvii. (1856)337 The howling, the clattering, the exploding 
din. 1883 Academy 33 June 444/x That tree . . has the air 
of an exploding shell. 

Exploit (eksploi't), sb. Forms : 4 eaploit(e, 5 
explait, expleyte, 5-7 exploy t(e, (6 exploiote), 
6 - exploit, [a. OFr. esplait , esploit m., esploite 
fem., and their refashioned forms exploit , exploits , 
etc. = Pr. esplcit m., csplecha fem. vulgar L. *ex- 
plic turn , txplic'ta (med.L. espied tun, expletum n., 
cxpleda fem.), L. ex plicitum, explicit a, neut. and 
fem. pples. of explicdre\ see Explicate. The 
etymological sense is thus ‘something unfolded, 
brought out, or put forth*; the action of unfolding 
or developing.] 

fl. Advantage, progress, speed, success; fur- 
therance. Const, of. To make exploit ; to make 
speed, to meet with success- Obs. 

1393 Gower Corf. II. 358 The sail goth up, and forth they 
siraught, But none exploit therof they caught, e 1400 Destr. 
Troy t66i For explaiLof kere spede, Jwu spekyn in fere To 
che.se nom a cheftayn* 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, For 
he full sory was withouten dread, Of the expleyte and of 
the happye spede Of this lason. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. 
clxxvi. 173 Of whose exployt or spede myne auctour maketh 
no memtyon. 1909 Ld. Burner* Froiss . II. xci. [lxxxvii.] 
273 His ambassadours hadde made no better exploy te- 
1 2. The endeavour to gain advantage or mastery 
over (a person or place) ; an attempt to capture or 
subdue ; hence, a military or naval expedition or 
enterprise. \ In exploit: in action or combat. Obs. 

1483 Cax i on Gold. Leg. 87/4 He began to helpe them in 
theyr exployte of the see and anon the tempest cessed. 1599 
FardU radons 11. iii. sri Thei prophecied. .vnto Alexandre 
victory, when he made nis exploicte tow&rde Darius. s6ox 
Shaks. All's Well iv. i. 41, 1 must giue> my selfe some 
hurts, and say 1 got them in exploit! a 1607 J. Hayward 
A unals Four Y. Elis. (1840) 55 Tne Captaines drew* to con- 
sideration all the tneanes for tne exploit of the towne. 1690 
Luttrkll Brirf (1857) H* 495 Captain Mecs .. has 
undertaken the exploit of St. Maloes* 1799 Smollett Quix. 
(1803) II. 34 The glory of having undertaken such an ex- 
ploit no malice, .can impair. 

b. An enterprise, project, rare (after mod.F.), 
>879 Trollope Thackeray 50 Thackeray had become big 
enough to give a special dclat to any literary exploit to 
which he attached himself. 

3. An act or deed ; a feat ; in modern use, an 
achievement displaying a brilliant ftegree of bravery 
or skill. * 

c 1998 R. Cowley in Ellis Ori+LetL it. 126 II. 96 They doo 
noo exployte not so moche as to ahote oon gone. 1994 Shake. 
Rich. iv. U. 35 Whom corrupting Gold Will tempt vnto 
a dose exploit or Death, rite Heals* St. Augk Citie rf 
God 845 Magicians can doe such exployte# by the devilts 
meanes. tyag De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 15 For 
manyyears it was counted a great exploit to pass this strait. 

1 868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1 . vii, 1 to Drake*# exploits strung 
the patriotism, -of the sailors to a lofty pitch- >879 Frolde. 
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Cmtar xix. jol Th. conquest of G»ul had b«en an exploit of 
extraordinary military difficulty. 
f 4 . Carrying out, execution, performance. To 
put in exploit : to put in practice. Obs 

id| J. Bm, H addon's Anew. Otar. 913 If . . tht whole 
Utployt of thinaes b« governed by hym. 1399 Sandys 
Europm Spot. (1632)75 A. .Captaine, who scornes to imitate 
any stratageme . . mm by the enemy, though the putting 
it tn exploit might give him assured victory. 

f 5 + Law. A citation or summons ; a writ. Cf. 
Fr, exploit . Obs. 

[1611 Cotgr., Explokt.. an adioumement or citation.] 
i6aa Malynbs A me. Law* Merck. 457 Any summons or ar* 
rest, exploit or astbrnement. x6Sa warburtom Hist. Guem . 
tty (1899) 8s Exploits, which is the adjourning or citing of 
such persons, against whom any action is brought. 
Exploit (eksptoi-t), v. Forms: 4 exploiter*, 
5 explayt, axplita, 5-7 exploite, -yte, 6- ex- 
ploit. [ad. Fr. exploit er - Pr. txpleitar , expketar 
L. *ex plicitdre, freq. of explicit re : see Expli- 
cate. Sense 4 is a recent adoption of the mod. vb.] 
f 1 . trans. To accomplish, achieve, execute, in- 
form ; to fight (a battle). Obs. 

e 1400 Rom. Rote 6x77 . 1 dwelle with hem . , That worship of 
this world covelten, And grete nede kunnen expleiten. c 1430 
LyoO. Min. Poems ( Percy Soc.) 218 Massage res. .T'expleyte 
the Joume al tymes of the yeere. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 362/a 
They knewe wel that they shold no thyng exploy te of their 
entente, c 1400 Melusine 8r, I ordeyne the bataiU to be to 
morow exploited. 1531 Elyot G<rv. 1. xxvi, They departed 
without exploytinge their message. 1577-87 Holinshcd 
Chron. (1806) 1 . 503 P. TurpilUnua . . sat still without ex- 
ploiting anie notable enterprise. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ix. xi. § 47 It is euident, that these tragedies against the 
Lords were exployted by others. 1674 Lend. Gas. No. 882/4 
We doubt not. .but something considerable will be exploited 
by them. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Berger ads Com. Hist. 1. 127 
The first thing they exploited, was to distribute my Body 
among them into several Provinces. 1775 in Ash. 

t b. To exploit out : to achieve the expulsion of. 
c 1595 Skeltom Sp. Parrot 307 To exployte the man owte 
of the mone. 

2 . f a. rejl. To apply, exert oneself. Cf. OFr. 
s % exploiter. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvi. 03 Why consumest thy self 
slepynge without exploityng the in thy vyage- 1530 Palsgr. 
542/1 They exployted them so faste that within snort e space 
they came to their journayes ende. 

Kb. intr. To act with effect ; to get on, prosper, 
speed. Also in impers. pass. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 10b, Peleus . . not knowing how he 
might exploite for to aAayne to execute his dampnablo 
etmye. Ibid. 66 If I abode here I should not exployte hut 
lose my tyme. c 1400 Melusine x88 The knight . . rehcrced 
to them how he had exployted. 1591 Wyrlky Armorie 154 
Some did to me vnfold . . how at Arde Comigines did hold, 
Exploiting well. 160a Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 384 
During the minoritie of this King Richard .. brauely was 
it exployted in Fraunce by his Agents. 

+ 2 . trans. ? To canse to succeed, prosper. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydo. Ly/e our Ladye (Caxton) C v a. Let thy grace 
to me descende . . My rude tunge to explite and spede. 

4 . To * work* (a mine, etc.) ; to turn to industrial 
account (natural resources), b .trans/. To utilize 
for one’s own ends, treat selfishly as mere workable 
material (persons, etc.) ; to ‘ make capital out of*. 

1838 Hew Monthly Mag. LIU. 306 The Humbughausens 
. .have exploited the obscure (to use a French phrase where 
we have no proper equivalent) with . . profit. 1847 M rs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 95 Exploiting that poor girl for their idle 
purposes of curiosity. 1865 E. Arnold in Reader No. nj. 
38 3/1 In exploiting mineral resources. 1878 Print. Trades 
Jml, xxin. 7 The great German naturalist . . finds himself 
coolly exploited by a Paris publisher 1888 Westm. Rev. 
July 58 An association of capitalist mreholders, exploiting 
their wage-paid labourers. *840 Nature 6 Feb. 313 Euro- 
pean exiles, .were then, .exploiting the riches of tne East. 

5 . intr. To conduct mining operations for. 

1887 Pof. Set. Monthly , Apr. XXx. 857 Some two years 
ago a Belgian engineer proposed to exploit for petroleum. 
Hence Jflxploited, Exploiting ppl. a, and vbl. sb. 

Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. x/i The lews . . attracting to 
themselves alone the animosity which is deserved by the 
whole * exploiting * class. 1887 Ibid. 90 Aug. 4/3 There is no 
such exploited class as trained nurses in fashionable * institu- 
tions \ 1887 T. Kirkup Inq. Socialism til. 87 The domineer- 
ing and exploiting spirit. 

Sxploi’tabl6 f <8. [f. prec. + ABLE.] 
t ft. Capable of being accomplished. Obs. b. 
Capable of being exploited (in sense 4 b). 

soil Goto a . ^Exploitable . . readie to be performed, easie 
to be done, S087 tr. Marx’ Capital 11 . xxv. 633 This excess 
of capital . . makes exploitable labour-power sufficient. 
Exploi'taffS. [f. as prec. + -ao*.] « next. 
s88a My Ducats 4 Daughter III. xxiii. 35 He would not 
lend himself to exploitage. >884 W. Morris in Century 
Mag. July (i 886) 397 It [profit-sharing] would do nothing 
toward the extinction of exploitage. 

Exploitation (eksploit/ijan). [a. Fr. ex- 
ploitation, f. exploiter : see Exploit v.J 
1 . The action dT exploiting or turning to account ; 
productive Marking or profitable management (of 
mines, cattle, etc.). Alep, an instance of this. 

ijeg W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. I. 36a Similar proofs of the 
deftcioat commercial exploitation of these colonies per- 
petually #ccur. stag New Monthly Mag. XIII. 588 Clear 
evidence of success, wanting to all other ‘exploitations' 
[excuse the gaUldsm>. MTsiachto. Mag. XL. 766 What 
Je to be the next exploitation of genius? Travels 7 s88t 
P. Geodes in Nature Nob 629. 534 The second . . inquires 
whether the exploitation of plants or animals be more profit- 


»n die fiven society. 1885 A. J. Evans in Anhaeol , 
XL 1 X. 8 Cities, .owed their rise, .to the exploitation of the 
mineral wealth of the province. 

b. The action of turning to account for selfish 
purposes, using for one’s own profit. 

(i«l4 M. Hrnnkll Social Sysf. 108 Slavery, the use of 
man by man (exploitation) was the reigning principle of 
society in its first stages.] •Hr O. Hkowhboh Convert Wks. 
V. 116 A poor man . . becoming rich by trade, speculation, 
or the successful exploitation of labour. 1868 Pali Mali G. 
No. 1017. 18*7/2 The exploitation of the credulous public. 
1877 Mrs. Oliphant Mahers P'lor. ix. 295 Th«ir whole 
existence [was] an exploitation of the helpless people they 
reigned over. Oliphant Fashionable Philos. 33 The 

exploitation and subjugation of Eastern countries. 

2 . The action of reconnoitring. 

1871 Daily News 18 Sept., It surely indicated lax exploit- 
ation that the advance column should have blindly butted 
its head against this broken bridge. 

Exploitative (ekgploit&tiv), a. rare. [f. Ex- 
ploit v . + -ativk] Concerned with exploiting or 
turning to account natural resources. 

*885 Century Mag. XXIX. 363 * Industries', divided into 
1 Exploitative* and * Elaborative* groups. 

Exploiter (eksploi-Ui), so. [f. as prec, + -kr L] 
One who exploits, a. One who turns to account, 
b. One who turns to account for selfish purposes. 

a. 1870 Natiofi (N. Y.) 10 Mar. X. 159/9 Happy mining 
company . . these fortunate exploiters. t8po Montreal 
Weekly Gas. u Sept. 4/1 The coal seam opened lay on the 
north side of Cow Bay. and a considerable trade was carried 
on between the French exploiters, and. .the West Indies. 


era. an 

b. 1870 Nation (N. Y.) 17 Feb. X. 101/2 The pockets of all 
— j — — v ~— . lm;n crfimmea with public 

iu often 


exni 

money. 1883 A thenxum 24 Feb. 245 That shrewd an< 
not ungentle character whom his ‘exploiters* malign as 
Hodge. 1887 T. Kirkup/*?. Socialism lit 86 The capitalists 
and exploiters of the new industrial era, 

Bxploi'ter, v. [a. Fr. exploiter : see Exploit v. 
(the inf. being irregularly adopted instead of the 
stem).] trans. To make use of develop, turn to 
account. Hence Exploi'terer. 

1853 T. Parker Theism % etc. Introd. 41 It is sad to see .. 
disciples of this church . . exploitcrod by a twofold jesuitry. 
1864 Fraser’s Mag. Apr. 406 It . . [the idea of the Book of 
Snobs] was repeated, diversified, and -to use an American 
adaptation of a French word . 'exploitered', till it became 
rather wearisome. 1864 G. Dyck Bella Donna I. 48 Every 
proprietress of a 1 banner screen * invariably determined to 
exploiter her work by the agency of the lottery-ticket. 1868 
Yates Rock Ahead 11. ii, The probable profits which would 
accrue were he to exploiter her musical talent. 1853 'I'. 
Parker Theism , etc. (1863)67 The God of the popular theo- 
logy U the exnloiterer of the human race. 

Exploiting (eksplortin), vbl. sb. [f. Exploit v. 
+ -iNO 1.] The action of the vb. Exploit. 
a. in senses of the vb. b. see ciuot. 1867. 

*60* Holland Plutarch's Mor. 922 Having contributed 
(for tne exploiting of this service) two thousand dragmes 
weight in silver. 1605 Camdkn Rem. 18 And left more 
of glory to vs by their exploiting of great acte*. 1615 
W.jJull Mtrr. Si atretic 23 The. .exployting of any thing 
tending to the promoting of the Romish brethren. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Exploiting, transporting trees or 
timber by a river. 1890 Nature 18 Sept., Tney. .think too 
much of competition as the exploiting of labour by capital. 

Exploiture (eksploitiiu). [f. Exploit v. + 

- u re. j The action of the vb. Exploit. 

+ 1 . The action of achieving or aecompliahing. 
Const, of. Also, a performance ; and collect, what 
has been accomplished, Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xi, The Commentaries of Julius Cesar 
whiche he made of his exploiture in Fraunce and Brytayne. 

, he 
den) 

> exploiture* witli such 
faciljtie. * 54 « Udall. etc. Erasm. Par. Mark lx. 67 Whose 
sendee thou canst not lacke for thexploiture of such affaires. 

2 . In mod. use ; The action of exploiting or de- 
veloping. 

1863 Harped s Mag. Sept. 554/2 A plot . . was never so old 
but tnat it rewarded some further exploiture by Marion, 

Ezplo rable, a. rare- 1 , [a. F. explorable , 
f. explorer : see Explore v. + -able.] Capable of 
being explored. 

1768-74 Tuckkr Lt, Nat. (18^2) II. 677 The intricate ways 
of Providence explorable only by the all-seeing eye. 

t Explo*rate, ppl a. Obs. rare~ x . [a. L. ex- 
pl drat -us pa.pplc. of explordre: see Explore.] 


wmcne ne mnac 01 nis expioiture in rraunce ana urytayn 
Ibid. in. x, In his counsayle*, affaires, and exuloytures. I 
omitted no tyme. > c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hut. (Camde 
I. x8 Paulinu* finished not there his exploiture* with su< 


Thoroughly examined, carefully prepare* 1 
1655 W. How in Sir T. Browne's Wks, (1852) I] 




1655 

of your mature explorate addition*. 


(1853) III. 517 Any 


+ E*Xplorat*, v. Obs. [f. L. explurdt • ppl. stem 
of explordre : see Explore.] « Explore. 

1549 Hooper Dcclar. 10 Commaudm. lit The twelve 
princes that were sent to explorate and search the privities 
and condition of the land or Canaan. •ut Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 111. xx. xs5 Snails .. exclude their homes, and 
therewith explorate their way. *711-1800 in Bailky. 

Exploration (eksplor^-jan). |>d. L. explora - 
tidn-cm, n, of action f. expldrdn to ^Explore.] 

f 1 . The action of examining; investigation, 
scrutiny. Obs. 

* 543 "* Ae * Hen* VIII* c. 10 Sir William Bowyer . . by 
diugente searche and exploration founde out dyuer* greatte 
and plentyftill sprynges, at Hampated heath. 1609 Fi r.- 
beckr ut Pt, Parall. Introd. s Men. .who might by explo- 
ration seuer the dross from thegold. tied Sir T. Browns 
Pseud. Ep. v. xxfof 90. 271 [Tne uso of tne divining rod] U 
a fruitless! exploration, strongty Renting of Pogan dertva. 


tion. * 1655 Vinks Lord's Supp. (1677)413 The exploration 
. of their competency. 1690 Boylk Med. Hyd*ostaf. Wk*. 
1773 V. 463 Our hydrostatical way of exploration. 

b. Med. and Surg. The examination of an organ, 
a wound, etc. by the use of the finger, probe, or 
other physical appliance. 

*860 in Maynk Exp, Le ?. *88o W. Bo dr mm am kr (title) The 
Physical Exploration of the Rectum. 1884 in Syd. Soc . Lex . 

2 . The action of exploring (a country, district, 
place, etc.) ; an instance of this. Also transf. 

**J Lamb Elia. Praise C himney*sweepers 937 A lost 
chimney sweeper, .tired with hi* tedious exploration*, .laid 
hi* black head upon the pillow. 1879 Jknkinion Guide 
Eng. Lakes (1879) 999 This side of the Scawfcll Pikes in 
deserving exploration. 1880 Haughton Phyt . Geog. v. aaa 
The exploration of the sources of the Blue Nile. 

attrib. tipi Pall Malt G. ti Nov. 5/9 Mr. H. M. Stanley 
. .would resume exploration work in Africa. 

Explorative (ckxpl(> ritiv), a. [f. L. exPldnU- 
(sec Explorate) 4 - -ivk. Cf. F. explored if. -/tv.] 
Concerned with, or having the object of, explora- 
tion or investigation; inclined to make explorations. 

*788 Warburton. Div. Legat . Apn, 63 Albinus. divides 
Plato** Dialogues into Clasws, explorative, obstetric and 
subversive. *851 Prater's Mag. XLV. 664 Should the 
visitor be of a very inquisitive turn, he may *ati*fy his 
explorative disposition. *875 Masson Wordssvorth. eh. 179 
A Wordsworth, he admits, might have a genius of the ex. 
plorative or mystery-piercing kind. *887 Daily Neius 16 
Nov. 5/6 An explorative operation in May would have 
enabled the physicians to recognise the existence of cancer. 
*890 Pall M all G. 8 Aug. 4/2 Few men of hi* age have done 
so much explorative tramping. 

Hence Xxplo r atlVDly adv. Bxpio’y *tlY6&«8« . 

*•37 Cam vi k Fr. Rest, m, n. L Behove* u*. not to enter 
exploratively iu dim embroiled deeps. 1841 Blacksv. Mag . 
L. 15s To prevent your snout, in a fit of explorativeness, 
from being snubbed by the impudent claws of a. .rock. 

Explorator (e ksplor<r» tw\ Alto 5-6 -our. 
[a. L. explordtor f. expldrdn : tee Explore. Cf F. 
exploraleur.l One who or that which explores. 

f 1 . One who is employed to collect information, 
esp. with regard to an enemy, or an enemy’s 
country ; a scout, a spy. Obs. 

c 1450 Burgh Secrets 94S3 Expert in language have ex* 
plotrajtoury*. .to knowe alle ther labour)*, c 1450 Atirour 
Saluacioun 2483 Two exploratours. .that broght the grape 
clustre to desert fro the lande of promissionne 1536 Brl- 
i.endpn Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 104 Vespasian, was advert ist 
by his explorntouris, that Caratak . . nad renewit his army. 
i6s6 Rich Cabinet 68 b, Thu* did the explorators of the land 
of Canaan terrific the Jewcs. 1685 Cotton Montaigne III. 
370 Thou art the explorator without knowledge, the magis- 
trate without jurisdiction. lyat-iSoo in Bailey. 

fb. tramf. One who searches diligently. Obs. 

tsfix Exec, for Treason 38 These Seminaries, secrete wan- 
derers, and explorator* in the darke. i68t H. Hallywri.l 
Melnmpr. 92 'lhi* envious Explorator or searcher for faults 
[Satan]. 

2 . One who explores (a country) for the purpose 
of discovery. 

1844 A' Brit. Rev. I. 145 America has sent forth to the 
Holy Land its best explorator*. 

3 . t ft- An oppai atus invented by Hcccaria for 
ascertaining the electrical condition of the atmo- 
sphere (Craig 1847). b. (See auot.) 0. Electric 
explorator*' electrical explorer*. 

D. 1684 Syd. Soc. Lex , Chest explorator, an exploring 
needle or trochar used for Introduction between the rib* to 
diagnose the presence of empyema. 

Exploratory (eksplpT&uri), a. [ad. L. tx- 

pldrdtori-us , f. explordre : see Explore.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to exploration; connected 
with investigation or 5earching. 

1651 Rcliq. Ti'otton. (1685) 507 This is but an exploratory, 
and pretentative purpose between us. 1655 Gcrnall Chr. 
in Arm. 11 . 183/1 When God seems to delay., before he 
comes with the mercy he promiseth, and we pray for ; *tis 
exploratory to faith, a 1711 Kfn Div. /oty Wkt. (1838) 
275, I renounce . . all abuse of thy name . in . . exploratory 
lots. s8a8 Edits. Rev. X LV 1 1 1 . 429 Early in this century . . 
remarkable exploratory real arose. 186a Mrrivalr Rom. 
Emp. (1865) VI. xlviii. 80 A new kind of military chaplet. . 
to which he gave the name of the cronm exploratory. 

2 . ft. Constructed or selected for exploration or 
observation (of the surrounding country). 

173a Hist. Lift. III. 500 At some distance were also explo- 
ratory Forts. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 91 On the 
very summit of the bill is a small intrenchmcnt, intended 
as exploratory. 1807 G. Ciialmerr Caledonia 1 . 1. iv. 167 
The Romans placed several posts, as exploratory forts, along 
the hank* of tne Forth 

b. Undertaken for the sake of exploration, ex- 
amination, or discovery. 

16m o Jab. 1 in Rcliq. Wolton. (1685) 495 Your Imployment 
is. for the present, mecrly exploratory and provisional. 
1699 Bp. Hopkins Exp. Lord’s Pr. 123 There is an Ex- 
ploratory Temptation, to search out and discover what is in 
Man, 1825 Southky in Q. Rev. XXXI I. 95 Herefordshire 
. . a favourite scene of their exploratory travels. 1887 Sir 
S. Ferguson Ogham Inscriptions 17 At present the study 
is exploratory rather than demonstrative. 1891 Spectator 
it July, An exploratory operation, .to find out whether or 
not it would be possible to remove a tumour. 

0. Charged with the duty of exploration. Also 
(nonce-use), bent on exploration. 

1837 Carlvi.b Fr. Rev . 11. iv. v, Chalons sends forth ex- 
ploratory pickets of National Volunteers. 6184s Dickpnh 
Dombey xxiii, An exploratory blackbeetle now and then w as 
found immovable upon the stairs. • 
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sundry mcanes to be expiorea. >004 maisihcrr aenegaao 
v. iii, A cunning spy, sent to explore The city*# strength 
or week ness. 1697 Drydrn Virg. Georg. 11. 47 Let the 
Learned Gard’ner . . Explore the Nature of each sev'ral 


t Exploration. Obs. rare-', [f. F.XPLOB- 
ator + -B 8 R.] A female explorer. 

1616 Chafmam Homer' t Hymn*, To Apollo (1838) 93 All 
Heaven's most supreme and worthy Goddesses, Dione, Rhaca, 
and th' Exploratress Themis. 

Explore (eksphVj), v. [ad* F. explore-r, ad. L. 
ixplor&'M to search out. 

Usually explained as f. ex- out h-pldrdre to make to flow, 
f. Jlnlre to flow.] 

1. traits. To investigate, seek to ascertain or find 
ont (a fact, the condition of anything"). Also with 
indirect question as obj. 

»jisQ.£ us. in FourC. Eng, I^eti. 99 Stratagems, .by. . 
sundry rncane* to be explored. 1804 Massinger R ensgado 

or 

Learned 

Tree, syta-eo Pora Iliad t. 84 Let some prophet . . Explore 
the cause or great Apollo's rage. 1803 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xv. 

i i 860 tao Who or what sort of persons inherited Mackery 
i nef . we . . determined some day to explore, site Merivalb 
Horn. Em/. (1871) V. xlii. 165 lit# lmperator resolved to 
explore, disguised, .the real temper of his soldiers. 

f b. To search for ; to find by searching 5 to 
search out. Obs. 

1613 Chapman Odyss. 11. 398 , 1 now am bound, .to explore 
My long- lack'd father. 1700 Drydkn Tablet, Meleager 4 
A. sot with his pointed dart Explores the nearest passage 
to his heart, ivxa Pops Messiah 51 The good shepherd. . 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. 1769 
Goldsm. Hist* Rome (1786) I. 955 The Alps, over which he 
was to explore a new passage into Italy, itaa T. Taylor 
A puleins 59 Exploring, .a fit opportunity, 
f To try, make proof of. (A Latin Urn.) 

1887 Milton P. L. 11. 63a Satan, .toward the Gates of Hell 
Explores his solitary (Ugnt. 

2. To look into closely, examine into, scrutinirc ; 
to pry into (either a material or immaterial object). 
In later use coloured by association with j. 

1399 Davies hnmert . Sont( t86a) 1 . 1 59 Her selfe in instants 
doth alt things explore ; For each thing's present. 1790 T. 
Cooks Tales, Pro/osats, etc. 9a Some unexperienc'a Fool 
her Eyes explore. 1747 Wesley Prim, Physic (1769) p, lx, 
They explore! the several Kinds of. .vegetable Substances. 
a 1800 Cow pr r Mischievous Bull, Wood-peckers explore the 
sides Of rugged oaks for worms. 18x8 J as. Mill Brit. India 


II. v. viii. 683 Of no mAn. .was the public conduct so com* 

cl. ar 

*fi 47 Emrrhon 


_ » public 1 

pletely explored. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xi. (1867) 308, I 


_ B67 

digress into Soho to explore a bookstall. 1847 Ei 
Poems (1837) 179 He lookcth seldom in their face, His eyes 


explore the ground. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 440 
note, The Dutch archives have been too little explored. 

b. To examine by touch ; to probe (a wound). 
Cf. Exploration i b. 

1767 Gooch Treat. Hounds I. 66 The Anger is better than 
any instrument to explore some kinds 01 wounds. 1784 
Cowff.r Task tv. 361 The learned finger never need explore 
Thy vig’rous pulse. 1870 Bryant I had I. iv. 114 The phy- 
sician must explore thy wound. 

3. csf. To search into or examine (a country, a 
place, etc.) by going through it ; to go into or 
range over for the purpose of discovery. 

a 1616 Beaumont Losing at First Sight Poems (1653), Not 
caring to observe the wind Or the new sea to explore. 1897 
Dkydcn Virg. Poet, iv. 41 Another Typhia shall new Seas 
explore. 1733 Pofe bits. Man til. 105 Who bid the stork, 
Columbus like, explore Hcav’ns not his own 7 1781 Cowpkr 
Retirement 151 Tne busy race, .explore Each creek. 1791 
Boswrll Johnson ia Apr. an. 1783. He. .recommended us 
to explore Wapping. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. xo It 
is the old historical lands of Europe that the lover of history 
longs to explore. 1887 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 194 


We spent a couple of hours, .exploring the ruins. 

Jig. 1889 J. Martinrau Ess. 1 1 . 935 The Scotch school 
.entered tne mind to explorc it. 1808 Max MOllrr Chi/s 


1 1 1 . v. x 18 He had explored the modem languages of Europe, 
b. intr . To conduct operations in search for . 

B. Smyth Mining Statist. 97 A large expenditure 
of public money in exploring for coal. 

lienee Explo red ///. a. 

18*1 Lamb Elia (i860) 15 Some rotten archive, rummaged 
out of some seldom-explored press. 

Exploremmt (eksplo-Mmcnt). ran . [f. Ex- 
flour v. + -ment.] The action of exploring ; =* 
Exploration. 

1648 Sir T. Brownr Pseud, E p. 111. xlii. 137 The frustrated 


search of Porta, who upon the explorement of many, could 
never finde one. 1691'ini in Coles. i «39 G. Dari.ky 
l nt rod. Beaum. 4 Fletchers Whs. I. 15 An author’s .. ex. 


plortmenu and excursions are those into the world of. . 
Imagination. 

Explorer (ekspl5**raj). [f. as prec. + -erL] 

1. One who explores (a country or place). 

1740 Warburton Div. Legal, iv. vi. II. 988 The report of 
the cowardly Explorers of the land. 181a Sir R. Wilson 
Diary I. 373 The explorers enter, and immediately find 
themselves in a marble cave. 1848 W.H. Bartlett Egy/t 
to Pal, xx vii, (1879) 737 A rich harvest may be awaiting the 
antiquarian explorer fat Ephesus]. 1898 E. A. Bond Russia 
at Close 16 th C '. (Hakluyt Soc.) Introd. so Anthony Jenkln- 
son, the enterprising explorer of the Persian route to India. 
i860 Tyndall G/ac. t. i. 8 An explorer of the Alps. 

Jig. 187a Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. lxlv. 6 These are., 
explorers In iniquity. 

1 2. One who or that which examines or tests* 
*{84-3 Boyle Min. Waters 40 The extent of this explorer 
etWaters [a Powder] is not very great. 

8. An apparatus for exploring or examining: 
i/dt. %. (seequot. 1874) ; D. an apparatus for ex- 
ploring a wtund or a cavity in a tooth. 

. *874 .KNtGMT X>/c/. Meek. I. 817/9 Explorer, an apparatus 
by which the bonom of a body of water is sxamined/when 


not beyond a certain depth. s88a Syd. Soc . Lex.. Electrical 
explorer, an apparatus for detecting a bullet or other metallic 
substance in the tissues. 

Explori&g (eksplo**riq), vbl, sb . [f. as prec. 
+ -ingL] The action of the vb. Explore. Also 
attrib., as in exploring needle , trochar , surgical 
instruments for * exploring 9 tumours, etc. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 903 Our 
Exploring Expedition saw the Feejee Islanders getting 
their dinner off human bones. .883 Fa. A. Kemble Raid. 
Georgia 961, I went on an exploring expedition round some 
distant fields. 187s Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 396 
Deepdale Is wild ana beautiful, .and will repay exploring. 
.883 Stevenson Treasure 1 st. il xii. (1886)90 When you 
want to 90 a bit of exploring, you just ask old John [etc.]. 
1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Exploring needle , trochar. 

ExplO'ring,/^/* <*♦ [f. asprec*4--iN0 2 .] That 
explores. 

1880 Boyle Produc . Chem. Prim. Pref., To doubt whether 
they be agreeable, to. . the exploring Experiments of the fire. 
1771 Flktcher Whs. (1795) II. 43 This life begins by an ex- 
ploring desire. 

Hence Sxpiorinffly adv. 

18 88 Alcrr Sold. Hat. 4 Man it. 70 To go exploringly 
forward into the obscure future. 1889 L. Keith Hurricane 
in Petticoats I. viii. 167 Teddy looked at him exploringly, 
as if to test the sincerity of the apology. 

t Szplo'16, v . Obs. [f. L. explds - ppl. stem of 
expltdtre to Explode.] « Explode 1, a. 
c 1334 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 134 Our relli- 

f ionTTbeing echo where exploited and contemned. 

oxb A. 4 M. (1596) 
be explosed out of all 


;re explosed and contemned. 1383-87 
93/3 Their doctrine, .most worthie to 
iristian Churches. Ibid. 39/1 Some 


also reade the Epistle written to Laodicia, but t^iat is ex- 
plosed of all men. 

Explosible (eksplJo-zib’l), a. [f. L. explos- 
ppl. stem of explod/rt to Explode + -ible. Cf. 
r\ explosible J Capable of being exploded. 

1799 Med. Jml. II. 361 The air.. was found so much 
mixed with atmospheric air, as to be rendered explosible. 
1888 Athenaeum 14 Apr. 473 It proved itself to be by no 
means so readily explosible as has usually been supposed. 

Explosion (eksplJtt’gan). [ad. L. explbsidn-em , 
n. of action f. explodfre to Explode. Cf. Fr. 
explosion .] The action of exploding. 

1 1* The action of treating with scorn, rejecting 
or scouting (a notion, system, etc .) ; rejection. 

1898-81 Blount Glossogr., Explosion , a casting off or re- 
jecting, a hissing a thing out. 1783 Pon Chirurg. Whs. II. 

8 The explosion of the long continued notion that such 
wounds were poisonous. 1798 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 27 
Observation and reason long ago triumphed in its [Ptolemaic 
System's] explosion, and universal rejection by the learned. 

2. The action of driving out, or of issuing forth, 
with violence and noise ; an instance of the same ; 
t spec, a volcanic eruption. 

[ 1683-8 Cockeram, Explosion, a drilling out.] 1667 Phil. 
Trans. II. 601 Producing them [animal Motions! by a kind 
of Explosion or Shooting. 1693 Woodward Nat . Hist. 
Earth 111. (1793) 137 Those Parts of the Earth which abound 
with Strata of Stone, .are the most furiously shatter'd, .an 
Event observable not only in this but all other Explosions 
whatever. 1704 Newton Optics 111. i. (17a 1) 317 in gun- 
powder, .the Spirit of the Nitre being, .ranfied into Vapour, 
rushes out with Explosion. .The Sulphur also. .augments 
the Explosion. *779 Ann. Reg. 71/9, I am . . convinced that 
the whole of it [the soil] has been formed by explosion. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 363 The aarrUon. .was alarmed with 
frequent explosions ot fire ana smoke, emitted from the 
mountain. 1853 Bain Senses 4 /*/. 1. H. ft x8 (1864) 52 A 
momentary increase of the expiratory force .. so as to amount 
to an explosion, or a shot, which propels the material out of 
the tube. i86a Darwin Fertil. Orchids iv. 130 The sudden 
explosion of viscid matter. 

fir. 1870 Eachard Cont. Clergy 35 The right one [word] 

. . tnat at the explosion made such a goodly report. 1804 
J. Grahams Sabbath 835 Ten thousand times ten thousand 
voices rise In slow explosion, 
b. Explosive utterance (of a sound), 

1870 H. Sweet In Philol. Soc. Trans. 471 The initial 
voiceless stops have a stronger explosion than in English. 

8 . Of a gas, gunpowder, etc. : The action of 

9 going ofT with a loud noise under the influence 
of suddenly developed internal energy; an instance 
of this ; also usea of electric discharges. Of a 
boiler, bomb, gun, etc, : The action of suddenly 
bursting or flying in pieces from a similar cause. 

>744 Thomson Summer 1120 Following slower, in Explo- 
sion vast, The Thunder raises his tremendous voice. 178* 
Symmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 49s IV. 453 The explosion 
of this bomb proved to be but the bursting of a oubble. 
c 1790 I m isoN Sch. A rts 1. 94 When the discharge [of a glass 
jar, battery, etc.) is considerable, it is often called an ex- 


smith ranorama or. f Are 11. oe discharge will fire 
the powder, and the explosion of the latter will throw off 


mining 134 The tendency. . of the results of explosion to 
spread through the entire colliery. 

ait rib. t8*8 T. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. e) 81 Th* 
explosion bulk-head, of three-inch plank. 

D. The resulting noise ; a detonation. 
tm h* Arm. 1833 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 8) IX. 456 The ex- 
plosion resembled the discharge of hundreds of cannon fifed 
at once. Mod. Didn't you hnr the explosion ! Explosions 
are still beard a t Intervals, 
e Irons/. (Ptys.) 

ijofi Phillips (ed. Kersey), Exploebnpan Action of the 
Animal spirits, whereby the Nerves are suddenly drawn 


together, when some Particles of a different kind are mixed 
with the Spirits, by which they are violently expanded, or 
spread forth and driven into confutionjike the parts of fired 
Gun-powder. Holbrook Hyg. Brain 37 Life is a con- 
tinual explosion of nerve material. 1883 M*VD9LVY Body 
4 Will m. lit 961 The . . complex organisation of nerv£ 
structure is damaged by the Intense molecular comttotM 
which is the condition of the epileptic explosion, 

4. A breaking or bursting forth into sadden 
activity; an outbreak, outburst (of anger, indig- 
nation, laughter, etc.). f> 

*817 Co lekidgk Lit . Rem. I. 31 When novelties explode 
around us in all directions [etc*l But alas t explosion has 
followed explosion so rapidly that novelty itself ceases to 


appear new. 18x7 Lo. Castlkrragh in Pari. Deb. 979 A 
desperate conspiracy which threatened an explosion, and 
which had. in poiut of fact, exploded already. s8ey Scott 
High/. Wtdotu v. Elspat was prepared for the first explosion 
of her son's passion. 1844 H. Rogers Ess. I. ti 90 if there 
was any explosion at all, it was an explosion of merriment^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 146 This step was the signal 
for a general explosion. The people . . refused to pay 
taxes. ffj 

Hence Xxplo-adonlat, one who is addicted to 
planning explosions. 

1880 Daily Tel. 13 Nov., In some respects the Nihilist 
cxplosionists are guiltier than the Gunpowder Plot con- 
apirators. >883 Birm. Weekly Post 14 Apr. 4/6 The ex- 
plosionists are quite as well acquainted with the imbecility 
of our laws as with the potency of dynamite. 
Snl0ffiW6 (ekspl Ju-giv), a. and sb. [f. L. type 
*exp!ostv-us, f. explodfre to Explode: see -ivb. 
Cf. F. explosif -ive.] 

A. adj. 

1. Tending to drive something forth with vio- 
lence and noise. 

1887 Phil. Trans. II. 60s Upon which Elastick, or Ex- 
plosive power he establish's hu whole Doctrine of Convul- 
sions. 1893 Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth its. i. (1793) 157 
A kind ofNatural Gunpowder, which taking fire . . occa- 
sions. . that subterranean Thunder, .and by the Assistance of 
its Explosive Power, renders the Shock much greater. 
*755 in Johnson, i860 C. G. Williams in Ure Diet. Arts 
(cdT5)s.v. Gunpowder, The explosive force will be less than 
it should be. i860 Phillips resttv. viii. axp The opening 
once made, the subsequent efforts are explosive. 1874 Car- 
penter Mint. Phys. 1. i. ft is (1879) 17 An expulsion of the 
offending particle by an explosive cough. 

2. Driven forth or produced by explosion* 

1735 Thomson Liberty 1. 31a From the red Abyss &ew 
Htllsj explosive, thrown. 

b. Of a consonant-sound: Produced by an ex- 
plosion of breath ; stopped . b 

1834 Bushnan in Circ . Sc. (c 1865) I. 280/1 The explosive 
consonants, b, d, g, p , t, and k. X878 W. H. Stonr in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 459 Alternating the linguo-dental explosive T 
with another explosive consonant produced differently. 

8 . Tending to explode or ‘go off* with a loud 
noise ; tending to cause explosion. 

1798 Burke Lett. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 60 Democra- 
tick, explosive, insurrectionary nitre. 180a Med. Jrnl, 
VIII. 307 Towards the end it [air] approached to the ex- 
plosive kind. 1830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom*s C . xxix. 273 
Miss Ophelia sat. .as if she had swallowed some explosive 
mixture, and was ready to burst. .884 Sir E. J. Rerd in 
Contemp. Rev. Nov. 6x7 A limited use of explosive-shell- 
fire from mortars had been made. 

Jig. 1869 Merivalb Rom. Emp, VIII. Ixiv. xot The 
nobles, .might have nursed an explosive spirit of discontent. 
4. Of or pertaining to on explosion ; of the nature 
of an explosion. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz*. lilt, He entertained them., 
with some comic passage or other, .so that explosive laughs 
issuing from the sick-. board. 1838 Kane 

. _ _ f.1 . 


with an 
on -cotton 


were constantly _ 

A ret. Expl. I. xxx, $xi Breaking it [the ice] up 

explosive puff. 1873 Vre Diet . Arts II. 781 Gu 

has about three times the explosive rapidity of gunpowder. 
1878 Huxley PhyHogr. 100 They combine wfth explosive 
violence, if exposed to sunshine. 

B. sk 

1. An explosive letter or consonant (see A. a b) ; 

•» Explodent. 

1878 [see A. 9. b]. 1883 I. Taylor Alphabet II. vtil. ft a. 
144 note. The law of least effort requires that the vowel 
should precede continuants and follow the explosives. 

2. An explosive agent or compound. (See A* 3 .) 

1874 Knioht Diet. Meek. I. BxB/t s. v., M. Berthelot gives 
. . a table showing the relative force of explosives. s88i 
Raymond Mining Gloss, s. v. f The principal explosives used 
in mining are gunpowder, .nitroglycerin [etc.]. 

1883 P *U Moll & 7 Apr. 7/1 The Explosives 

Explosively (ek»plff®*sivli), adv. ff. prec. + 
-ly*.j In an explosive manner; in tne manner 
of an explosion ; from or with explosion. 

x8os Hatchett In Phil. Trans. XCV. 99s So great a 
portion of gas was almost explosively produced, as to over- 
set the jar. s8ea Bleukvo. Mag. XI. 190 Our hero. .was. . 
in danger of bursting explosively like an overcharged mus- 
ket slop R. F. Burton Centr. AJh In Jml Geog. Soc. 
XXIX. *71 Every word seems to be articulated so ex- 
plosively that a stranger would Imagfapdie offended speaker 
to be spitting at him. 

(ek*plff*uvn6ft)i [f. as prec. 
4 -ness.] The quality « being explosive ; ten- 


dency ftp explode. 

tSas Henry Elens. Chem. I. *36 The exploslvepess of a 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen gases. 1^9 Smiles 
Stephenson 98 The wire-gauee of the Davy lamp becomes 
red-hot from the high explosiveness of the gas. 1879 Cas- 
sells Techn , Ednc. I. 234/a Sift out the glass, when the 
powder would resume its natural explosiveness. 
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SXPLOT. 


t Bxplor. V. Ofo-» In 6 exploy®, [var. of 
Explay.] (See quote.) 

iMa Hcloit, Exploye or do a thynge, esdmimstre. 
Exuoyi itodyt, conferr* stadium. 

kpolijwfe* -Rtion 3 see Exbpoliatb, -ation. 
•i Sxpe'liM, V. Obs. fad. L. expollre (see 
next) ; assimilated to polish.] tram. To polish 
exquisitely or thoroughly. In qnot. ah sol. 

mm Havwooo Gunau t. 969 To polish and expolish, 
painrand staine, Unguents 10 daubs and then wipe out 
agalna. 

t BxpolHfe, a. 06s . [ad. L. expolit-us, pa. pple. 
of expolir *, f. ex- (see Ex- prtj C l ) + folirc to 
Polish.] Thoroughly polished, highly finished. 

Sflga R. D. Hypnerotomackia 8S b, AU the rest of the 
Charyot. .was or. .Carbuncle, .of an expolite cutting. 

t Bxpoli*tioxi. 06s. [ad. L. expolitidn-em, n. 
^of action f. expollre : see prec.] a. The action of 
polishing, b. Rhet. (see quots.) 

C*l®f Jmttbnham Eng. Poetic tit. xx. (Arb.) 354 (Expolitio] 
doth, .polish our speech and as it were attire it with copious 
and pleasant amplifications and much varietie of sentences 
all running vpon one point and one intent]. 2656-82 Blol nt 
Glossogr., Ex Volition a trimming, polishing or burnishing. 
1730-0 Bailey (folio). Expolition (in Rhetorickv, a figure 
whereby the same thing is explained in different phrases, in 
order to shew it more fully, imi in Chambers CycL 
t ExpOTxe, v . 06s. [ad. L. expdn-tre to put 
forth, set forth, display, declare, publish, f. ex- 
out + pdnere to put, place. Cf. the cognate Ex- 
pound, also Expose. (Since 16th c. chiefly Sc . ; 
in earlier use perh. sometimes only a graphic 
variant of expout ne Expound. )] 

1. tram . To set forth in woids, declare. 
c *37J Sc. Leg. Saints, Mach or 130a (in Horstmann Alt. 
Leg. aoa) pat pai . . pe priwete mare opynly Wald expone 
paime. ci 380 Wycuf Set. Wks . HI. 433 Ensaumple of 
xiche deda exponeh best CrUtis lawe. xui Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) a8 Christ . . hot ratifeit &exponit tliame in 
the new law. 1639 in Row's Hitt. Kirk (1843) p. xl, Whilk 
day the ministers of Perth expone and shew to the brethren 
that the town. .had made, .agreement with a schoolmaster. 
[i860 J. Paterson Life Poems Dunbar 306 We have him 
expomng the salutary change which age had effected]. 

b. To set forth the character of ; to represent, 
characterize. 


1B3 Sfaldino Troub. Chat. /(1793) II. soo Taking them 
[the people of Aberdeen] to be worse exponed than they 
were indeed. 

2. To expound, exolain, interpret. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom, lxfll. 373 (Harl. MS.) They..praide 
him tnat he wolde declare and expone the versys to hem. 
>548 Compl, Scot. x. 83 The inglismen exponis the prophesye 
of merlyne to there auen affectione, as the iueis exponit tne 
prophesie of cavphas. 1640 Canterb. Self-Convict . 1 30 His 
oatn and promise at his coronation to keep the laws, is to 
be exponed of his resolution to make his laws to be keeped 
by others. *676 W. Row Con in. Blair s Autobiog. xii. 
(1848) 464 They exponed Scripture and prayed. 

3. To put forth (effort); lay out, expend (money). 

1517 Burgh Rec. A herd. (Spalding Club 18x4) I. 118 The 

mony and proffeit of the said land, .nocht to be exponit in 
vothtr vssts. 1563-87 Foxb A. A M . (1684) H. *99 The 
King . . hath been always contented . . to expone all his study, 
labour, .treasure [etc.], .for the Pope's aid. 

4. To expose (a person or thing to danger, etc.). 

1564 Hawako Eutropius To Rdr. 1 They exponed them- 

selves, .to no smal daungers. a 157s Knox Hist. Ref (1586) 
98 They lying without trench or gabion, were exponed to 
the force of tne whole ordinaunce of the sayd castle, a 26*2 
Caldrrwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 1 1 . 48 If he so did, he sould 
. .expone religioun to the uttermost danger. 

EzpO&enOd (eksp<J»*ngns). rare . [f. next : see 
-ENOK.] The function of a>v%xponent of some- 
thing. So also Xxponency. 

x88o Dailv Tel. 19 Feb., For the vocal exponence of 
[sacred music], .she is exceptionally gifted. 1880 Harper’s 
* Mag. LX. 908 Streets and avenues, squares and rows, 
enough to require the exponency of a good -sired directory. 

Exponent (ckspffwmcnt), a. and s6. [ad. L. 
expdnent-em, pr. pple. of expbnfre: see Ex- 
FONB v.\ 

A. adj. That sets forth or interprets. In Logic, 
of a proposition. 

tfibt J* Bell H addon s Anrw. Osor. tit The. .same rule 
. .framync a sounde and probable Argument from the pro- 
position Exponent, to the Exclusive. 1847 Sir W. Hamil- 
tow Let. De Morgan 6 The doctrine of which the require- 
ments were exponent. 

B. sb. One who or tliAt which sets forth. 


1. One who sets forth in words, expounds, or 
interprets ; in recent use occas. one who 4 inter- 
pretr music, an executant Also, that which 
serves to explain or interpret. 

s8ta Coleridge in Southey’s Onmiana II. is Whatever Is 
Common to all languages, .must be the Exponent and Con- 
sequent of the common consciousness of man. <834 H. N. 
Coleridge Grk. Poets (ed. a) 98 One of those tongues may 
be an imperfect exponent of the other. 1841 Myers Calk. 
Th. iv. xxxi. 3*3 Jesus Christ is the clearest exponent of 
His own purposes. 2856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vi. 
IS This form of discontent found its exponent in John 
WycHfifc 2875 Ouseley Mhs. Form ii. 97 Vocal music is 
vtry dependant on the words to which it is art, and of 
which Jt Should be the exponent * 

2. Hath. *. Algebra. A symbol denoting the 
number of times a particular quantity it to be 
taken as a factor to produce the power indicated ; 
an index. It is now written aft a small letter or 
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figure at the right hand of and above the symbol of ’ 
the quantity affected by it. + b. Exponent of the 
Ratio (see quot. 1706). 0. Physics. Exponent of 
Refraction : — 4 index' or 4 coefficient 9 of refrac- 
tion (lobs.). 

1706 Philips (ed. Kersey), Exponent of the Ratio or Pro- 
portion between two Numbers or Quantities, is the Quotient 
arising, when the Antecedent i« divided by the Consequent. 
Thus 6 is the Exponent of the Ratio that 30 has to 5. 1734 
Berkeley Analyst f 45 We may often observe that the 
Exponents of Fluxions, .are confounded with the Fluxions 
themselves. 1807 Hutton Course Math . II. els Whether 
the exponent be positive or negative, integral or fractional. 
% Barn. Smith A nth . 4 Algebra (ed. 0) >98 The figures 
a, 3 .. m .. art called Exponents. 

0. He who or that which »et» forth as a repre- 
sentative or type, as a symbol or index. 

t8es Coleridge A ids Rtf. (1848) I. b6o To one or other 
of these four heads all the numerous forms and exponents 
of Christ's mediation in St. Pauls writings may be referred. 
**J 3 Hr. Martineau Fr. Wines <7 Pot. ix. 143 Price is the 
exponent of exchangeable value. 184a W. Grove Cotr. 
Pays. Forces 35 The motion of the mass becomes the ex- 
ponent of the amount of heat of the molecules. 1880 I.. 
Stephen Pope v. 135 Theobald, as a plodding antiquarian, 
was an excellent exponent of dullness. 1 

Exponential (ekspanrnJU), a. and sb. [f. i 
prec. + - v i)al.] A. adj. 

1. That has the function of setting forth or ex- 
hibiting. rare. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1800-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1818) III. 185 Where the hypothesis U an exponential image 
. .of an idea. 

2. Math. Involving the unknown quantity or 
variable as an exponent, or as part of an exponent. 
So exponential equation, function, quantity, etc. 

Exponential iurt>e, one expressed by an exponential 
equation, t E. calculus : see quot, 1796. E. series , the in- 
finite scries 1 + .* + 4.* etc. ; E. theorem , the theorem 

that the value of <?* (the Exponential \ or Napierian anti- 
logarithm, of x) is expressed by this series. 

2704 J. Harris/,*.*-. Techn. if. s.v., Exponential curves are 
such as partake both of the nature of Algebraick and Tran- 
scendent ones. 17*3 Phtl . Trans. XXIX, 3ta These Equa- 
tions he now calls Exponential. 1739 Anderson in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 34a The exponential equation 
x *~d. 1784 Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 401 P is either an alge- 
braical, exponential, or fluential fluxion of X. 1706 Huti on 
Math. Dut Exponential Calculus the method of differ- 
encing or finding the fluxions of Exponential quantities, and 
of summing up those differences or finding their fluents. 
1881 Maxwell Eiectr. <7 Magn, I. aai We call thg exponen- 
tial quantity, .the hyperbolic cosine of 0 . 

B. sb. Math. An exponential quantity or func- 
tion; spec, the Napierian base e raised to the 
power denoted by the variable ; the Napierian 
antilogarithm of tne variable. 

1784 Waring in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 395 When the 
terms are exponentials of superior orders. 1833 Sir W. 

R. Hamilton in R. P. Craves Life II. 58 My extension of 
Herschel’s theorem for the development of functions of ex- 
ponentials. x88§ Athenseum it July 53/ 1 The discussion of 
logarithms and exponentials by means of the properties of 
the logarithmic spiral. 

t Expo*ner. 06s. [f. Expone + -kr L] One 
who sets forth ; nn expounder. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius ’ Catech. 50 Ane keipar, and ane 
exponer of the veritie. 

ExpOXlibla (ekip^o-nib'l), a. and sb. [ad. med. 

L. expdnibilis , f. exponhre : sec Expone and -ble.] 

A adj. That admit* of or require* explanation ; 
spec, in Logic, of a proposition, that require* re- 
statement in order to be employed in a syllogism. 

[a 1176 Prtru* Hispanus vii. 6. 1 in Prantl Geschichte 
der Lorik (x86t) III. 67 n, Propositio exponibilis est pro- 
posit io habens sensum obscurum expositione indigentem]. 
« 7 « Reid Aristotle’s Log. iv. ft 7. tot Such propositions are 
by some called exponible, by others imperfectly modal. 

B. sb. An exponible proposition. 

* 5*9 J. Sanford tr. Aerippa’s Van. Aries sab. Of Con- 
sequences, of Indissoluble*, of Exponibles. 1653 Urquhart 
Rabelais 1. vlli, The exponibles ot Master Hautechaussade. 
1864 Bowen Logic v. ts% The latter [Compound Prooosi- 
tions in which the plurality of Judgments U concealed] are 
called Exponibles, because they need to be analysed and 
explained. 

t EzpOZTB * Ct , Ppi a, 06s. [ad. L. exporrect-us , 
pa. pple. of exporrigh-e, f, ex- out -f porrigPre to 
streten out, f. por- — pro - forth + reglre to keep 
straight.] Stretched out; (of the forehead) un- 
wrinklcd. 

1649 Bulwer PatJwmyot, 11. ii. 109 The forehead seemes 
exporrect and unfolded. 

t E xpor f Oted, ppl. a. Obs. - prec. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. ]. to The Brain Is . . a little 
exporrect ed in length. Ibid. Hi. 6a The people., use great 
care to have exporrected foreheads. Ibid. vif. 1 39 The Face 
. .is more exporrected according to latitude then longitude. 

t Exporre'Ction. Obs. rare ~ *. fn. of action 
f. L. exporrigb-t ; see Exfobkeot,] (See quot.) 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 104 Let them take Exten- 
sion, Stretching out, or Exporr6ction how they will. 

Export (ek*p6®*Jt), v. [ad. (either directly or 
through Fr. exporter) L. export-ire, f. ex - out + 
portdre to carry : see Poet vi] 

tl. tram, {gen.) To carry (things or persons) out 
of a place ; to take away, carry off Also fig. Obs. 

(The sense of Cm two first quota. U obscure.) I 


c 1465 Digby My$t,(i&Ba) tit. 4^8 S* ych desepeyoun*, pot) t 
peynca to exsport, prynt yow in aportea whyih brat doth 
yow nleacu *S 4 i Gbit Pr, Masse 8t Thmnmyng saying . . 
Graclan exporteth and fathered! upon Austyne. a i6ta 
Donne Biofermroi (1641) 133 Paulinua. .delivered himselfe 
as a slave to the Vandals, and was exported from Italy to 
Afrique. 161 • Bacon Ess., Followers <7 Fr. (Arb.) 35 Ihcy 
export honour from a man and make him a returns in Knuy. 
2641 Nit kolas Taprrs (Camden) 1 . 39 Fowr thousand men to 
bee exported hence for the service of., forreine Princes. 
2692 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 319 The Arteries are known to 
export the Blood. 

2. Comm. To send out (commodities of any 
kind) from one country to another. 

1665 Manley Grot in P Low C. Warns 179 They might 
export any thing, but Materials for War and Com, toye 
Petty Pot. Anat, <1691) 37 There are 60 M. (black catife] 
exported alive, and 30 M. dead in Barrels. 2745 Ds Foes 
Eng. Tradesman Introd. <18411 I. a Exporting tne growth 
ana manufacture of England! to other countries. 2842 W. 
Sfalding Italy 4 It. 1 st. III. 309 Olives . . could always be 
exported without duty. 2845 M'Cui.Loch Taxation it. v. 
(1853) 309 Customs duties were charged . .on all sorts of com- 
modities, whether exported or imported, 

absol. 2776 Adam Smith U r . A. iv. i. 98 By exporting to 
a greater value than it imported. 2873 C. Robinson M A 
Wales 73 We exported to Great Britain to the value ol 
^30,308,485. 

b. tranf. and fig. 

1760 St krnr T rist. Shandy 390 Susannah was aulllrient by 
herself . . in exporting a family secret. 1781 Cow err Ex- 
piistulatton 365 Hast thou . . Exported slavery to the con- 
quered East 7 

Hence Expo rted ppl. a , Expo rting vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1716 Addison Frteholdtr No. 41 The Exported commodi- 
ties amounted to Two Hundred Ninety Four Thousand 
Pounds. *y»7 W. Mather Yng, Man’s Comp. 409 The Ex- 
porting ancf Importing »o many and grent Quantities of rich 
Commodities, xftia G. Chalmkrh Dorn. F.con, Gt. Brit. 171 
The value of exported cargoes in 1766. 2845 M'Cullotk 

othe 


of 


Taxation it. iv. (185a) 197 Poland and 
countries. 


her exporting 


Export fe kspoit), sb. Comm. [f. prec.] 

1. That which is exported; an expoited article. 
Also, the amount exported. 

' 1690 Child Disc, Trade (ed. 4) 167 The Exports were more 
in value than the Imports. 2735 Berkeley Querist | 179 
Schedules of our Trade, containing an Account of the Im- 
ports and Exports of the foregoing Year. 2796 Burk is 
Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 155 Our commerce, the imports 
and exports of the nation, xftas J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Metr.Syst. 111. (1871) 113 In the year 1354 the balance of 
exports above the imports was of more than a 30,000 pound*. 

2. The action of exporting, exportation ; an in- 
stance of this. (Not in Johnson or Todd. First 
in Webster 1864.) 

Colerrookr Hush. <7 Comm. Bengal (1806) 193 
Buffalo’s horns might, .become an article of export, 2804 
Ld. Haul wood in Bischoff Woollen Manuf II. 48 Allow- 
ing the free export of British wool. 1874 Grekn Short Hut. 
vltl. 476 He gave license for the export of arms to Spain. 

3. attrib. In sense* : Of, pertaining to, concerned 
with or adapted for, exportation ; as export-capacity, 
-demand, - goods (specified, a* c.g. export -yams}, 
-direction, - merchant , {-book- seller, - clothier , etc.), 
- trade ; export bill, a bill drawn against or for 
the value of exported goods ; export duty, a duty 
paid on exported goods. 

2862 Goschkn For. Exch. 39 Buying-up and remitting the 
"export-bills as soon as the goods nave been shipped 2885 
Bookseller 5 Mar. Advt., Wholesale and *export booksellers. 

2888 Daily News 19 Nov. 3/7 The *export demand is well 
maintained for furs, skins, and hairs. 2827 F. Robinson in 
Pari. Deb. 565 The bill . . to diminish tne ^export duty 
on the smaller sorts of coal. 2845 M'Culloch Taxa- 
tion 11. v. (185a) 304 Great caution is usually required in 
imposing export duties. 179* Ld. Auckland Corr, HI, 
395 The naval preparations oblige us to suspend the "ex- 
port trade which is a check to manufactures. 2832 Sir J. 
Sinclair Corr. II. 307 The Emperor and his Ministers were 
ignorant that there existed any advantageous export trade. 

2889 Daily News it Dec. a/7 * Export yarns were a shade 
better. 

Exportable (eksp5«‘Jtib’l), a. and sb. [f. prec. 

+ -ABLE.] 

A. adj . Capable of being exported. 

1737 Newton In Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 435 
Silver in bullion exportable is usually worth a d. or 3 d per 
oz. more than in coin. 2803 Syd. Smith Wks. <18671 1 . 41 
The. .exportable articles, .which Ceylon produce* are pearls 
cinnamon, and elephants. 2877 F rased s Mag, XV. 85 The 
principal staples of her exportable wealth. 

irons/. 2807 Med. Jml. XVII. 118 What transmutation 
. .renders It [yellow fever] exportable to Europe from us? 

B. sb.fii. Article* of exportation, rare. 

*•73 A. L. Perry Pol . F.con. 533 The greatest loss falls on 
the exportables of a country. 

t Expoftanc*. Obs. ran'- 1 , [f. Export v. + 

-ancb.Jj « next. 

1630 J. Lkvett Ordering <f Beet (1634) 16 The exportance 
of Increase and profit by tnem [bees]. 

Exportation (ek*poit/i /an). [a. F. export- 
at ion, ad. L. exportdtibn-em, n. of action 1. ex- 
porters : see Export.] The action of exporting. 

f 1. a. gen. Carrying out from a place, b. The 
conveying or sending f persons) out of the country. 

a 2620 Healey Theophrastus , Ostentation (2636 80 He 
[Antipater ), when there was granted a free exportation [from 
Macedonia], when the courtesie was offered him, refused t. 
s666 J. Smith Old Age 339 The Instrumdhtt of the vital 
Faculty, which serve tor . , exportation and rejection of the 

*50 



EXPORTER. 


442 


EXPOSITION. 


same (bloud and spirit*]. 17*5 H. Bourne Antiq. Com. 
People ii. 15 THeywere wont to *lt by it (the corps* J, from 
the Time of it* Death till it* Exportation to the Grave. 
*774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 177a, 47 The melancholy ex- 
portation of. .native* of Great Britain. 1789 Hitt, in Ann. 
Rtg. 149 It [Stanhope's bill] also repealed the laws . . pro- 
hibiting the exportation of women. 

2. Comm. The sending oat (of commodities) 
from one country to another. 

1641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. ao Statutes restrayning 
the exportacion of y* native commodities of that kingoome. 
1678 Marvell Corr. Wits. I. 369 The Committee against 
Exportation of Wool! sate yesternight. 1797-S Wellington 


excepting or military stores, ought to be free. 1870 Ander- 
son Missions Amer. Bd. II. xxxt. 971 Wheat, and other 
products for exportation. 

tra.nsf. 1807 Med. Jrttl. XVII. 119 An indigenous and 
local disease . . capable of exportation to distant countries. 

9 . quasi •cotter. a. Something carried oat. + b. 
That which is exported ; //. commodities exported, 
exports ( obs .). 

a. 1817 Coleridge Bing, Lit. ai8 Feverishness and want 
of appetite which . . was certainty not decreased by the 
exportations from the cabin. 


2 . A setting forth, an exposition. ' expose’. 
x88g Sat. Rev. 15 Aug. 990 An eloquent ana able exposal 
of the financial . . aspect of Indian affairs. 

Expose (ekspp«*r\ v. [a. Fr. exposer (i4thc.), 
formed as an adaptation of L. expdnlre to put 
oat, expose (see Expone, Expound) ; the vb. poser 
(:— L. paus&rt to rest, lay down) having been asso- 
ciated by erroneous etymology with L .pdnLre (pa. 
pple. positus ), and employed as its regular repre- 
sentative in compounds. See Compose, P08E.J 
I. To put oat ; to deprive of shelter, 
t X. trans. To put out ; to put (a person) ashore ; 
to expel from a country, etc. Also rejl. of a river: 
To empty itself into. Obs. rare . 

<839 Lithgow T rav. 1. 41 The Genucscs have abandoned 
the society of Iewes, ancf exposed them from their Juris- 
diction. Ibid. 11. 46 There the Carmoesaloe [a vessel] 
stayed, and I was exposed to seek passage for Ragusa. 1698 
W. Burton I tin. Anton. 134 Where tne river Team ex- 
poseth it self into it (the Severn). 1796 Shelvockr Yoy. 
round World 151 In short, I would expose no hostages. 

2 . To turn out of doors ; ‘ to cast out to chance 9 
(T.) ; tsp . to abandon (an infant), often in Antiq . as 
the rendering of L. exponere , Gr. l*n$ivai. 

*6*« Shaks. IV/nt. T. v. ii. 78 All the Instruments which 
ayded to expose the Child, were euen then lost. 1697 
Potter Antiq . Greece il xx. (1715) 371 The latter [Ariadne] 
being the same that was exposed big with Child upon that 
Coast by Theseus. 170 Humk Ess., Populous nets Anc. 
Nations (1770) I. 416 Tne only country where this practice 
of exposing children prevails, a 18 59 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
(1861) V, 109 In old time he would have been exposed at 
soon as he came into the world. 

3 . To place in an unsheltered or unprotected 
position ; to leave without shelter or defence ; to 
remove the covering of ; to put (plants) out in the 
open air. In early use also, To risk, imperil. 


dread his hardy hand expose. 


Evelyn AW. Hort. 


(1739) aoi Set out and expose Flos Cardinality Ibid. 919 Be 
careful not to expose the Fruit without Leaves sufficient to 
slrreen it from the Sun. 1 669 Milton P. L. 11. 828, I go 
This uncouth errand sole, ana one for all My self expose. 
1704 Load. Gas. No 4090/3 He exposed his Person very 
much in the Action. 1796 C, Marshall Garden. (1813) 300 
An awning . . will continue them in perfection of blow muen 


An awning . . will continue them in perfection of blow much 
longer than if always exposed. 1 88a Blackw. Mag. 584/1 
The gunner* are never exposed as 1* the case with all em- 
brasure . . batteries. Mod. This costume is injurious to 


brasure . . batteries. Mod. This costume is injurious to 
health because it unduly exposes the chest. 

4 . To lav open (to danger, ridicule, censure, 
etc.) ; to place in the way of something that would 
be better avoided ; to render accessible or liable. 
Const, to , t unto ; also to with inf. clause. 

*474 Caxton Chesse 144 He expoeith hym vnto the parllles 
of batayUe *6©? Shaks. Alls /fW/m. ii. ro6 Expose Those 
tender limbeyof thine, to the euent Of the none-sparing 


factu res. .make up the Exportation of this Kingdom. 1691 
T. H[alr] Acc. flew Invent . 131 A* much . . as they now 
receive in Exchange for their said Exportations. 

Exporter (ek*po»utw). [/. as prec. + -ebI.] 
One who exports ; an export trader. 

1891 Locke Lower. Interest 174 'Twill be the Interest of 
every Exporter, to buy Plate to send out before Money. 
1710 Loud. Gas . No. 5833/a The Duty . . payable by the 
Exporter. 1798 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 396 The company. . 
became their own exporters. x86t Goschkn For. Exch. 40 
The exporters sell to the same bankers. 

Enoml (ckspd«-zil). [f. next + -AL.] 

1. The fact of exposing or of being exposed. 

*69* H. More in Entkns. Tri (1656) 354 It is no expoiall 

or hardship at all to be exposed to mercy. >856 J ranks 
Fuln. Christ 109 Gods exposal) of him unto death for his 
members. 1880 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. vi. 66 Their ex- 
posal to those injuries, we havejust now instanced. 17*1 
Swift Let. 0/ Advice to png. Poet 26, I believe our cor. 
rupted air, and froquent thick Fogs, are in a great measure 
owing to the common exposal of our Wit. 1839 S. David- 
son Biblical Crit. 83 The version itself manifests its exposal 
tojewish influence*. 

2 . A setting forth, an exposition. ' expose’. 


warre. 1609 — Lear ui. 1 v. 34 Expose thy selfe to feele what 
wretches feele. 181 1 Biblf. TransL Prgf. 4 Rather then., 
to expose theroseluta to many exception* and cauillatlons. 
1887 Milton P. L. n. 97 Whom the highest place exposes 
Formost to stand against the Thunderers aime. 1897 Dry- 
den Yirg. Georg, in. 848 [The Snake] leaves expos'd to 
Blow^ hui Back and batter'd Sides. 1719 Da Fob Voy. 
round World (1840) 338 Not so low as to be exposed to 
the overflowing of tne nver. 1789 Bemtham Frinc. Legist. 
xvlii. f 44 Offences to which the condition of a Guardian is 
exposed. s86f R. W. Dale Jew. Temp lx. (1877) 89 The 
faith of the Hebrew Christians . . was . . exposed to severe 
trials. 1874 Micklethwajte Mod. Par. Churches sad In 
positions little exposed to be walked over. 

5 . To lay open to (+ into) the action or Influ- 
ence of. 

*884 Plat Jewel Ho., Divers NeivExfer. 33 The greeno 
timber which you doe expose into the ayre. 1897 Dryden 
Yirg. Georg, ti. 448 While the balmy Western Spirit blows, 
Earth to the Breath her Bosom dares expose, a 1704 Locke 
(J.), Those who seek truth only, freely expose their principles 
to the test. 1744 Berkeley Siris f 38 Trees that grow on 
mountains, exposed to the sun or the north wind. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. ua P4 Exposed to a microscope, 
the smoothest polish . . discovers cavities. 1807 T. Tmomhon 
Chew. (ed. 3) fl. 176 When liquid sulphurous acid is exposed 
to atmospheric air. 1866 J. Martinrau Ess. I. 3 He was 
exposed to two singularly inharmonious influences. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight il 93 The way in which they [the eye- 
brows] are instantly drawn down when wc are suddenly 
exposed to a dazzling light 

to. pass. To be open to a certain quarter of the 
heavens, situated in a certain aspect. 

1710 London & Wire Cotttpl. Gard. (ipg) 76 It's nn ad- 
mlrable Peach when planted in a good Soil, ana well expos’d. 

A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 3) 307 The richest lands 
in Scotland, .are exposed to the north. 

II. To present to view, put forth. 

8. To exhibit openly; to display to the public 
gaze. 

18*3-8 Cockrram, Expose , to set to view. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. a8o p 3 The Beggar, who exposes his Sores. 
17*7 De Foe Svst . Magic 1. iv. (1840) 95 By persuading 
him [Noah] to drink himself drunk, .had. .made him expose 
himself in a beastly manner. 1801 Southey Thalaba vi. 
xxvi, Transparent garments to the greedy eye Exposed their 
harlot limbs. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 350 He was 
then carried to the market place, and exposed, .as a male- 
factor. 187$ Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 176 The dead are only 
to be exposed for three days. 

to. Eccl. To exhibit (the Host, relics) for adora- 
tion. 

1844 Evelyn Diary 18 Mar., Neere Easter, .many images 
were expos’d. 1899 J. H. Newman DUfic. Anglic. 2x1 
The Blessed Sacrament is exposed in all the churches afl 
over the city. 

o. To disclose, display, allow to be seen. 

183* Carpenter Man. Phys. 401 The amount of surface 
exposed by the wall* of these minute cavities. 1833 Kane 
G riant ll Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 394 A pit was sunk in the ice 
around her . . so as to expose her stern. 1870 Hardy & 
Ware Mod. Hoyle , Whist 7 A card by accident being ex- 
posed during the deal. 187a Raymond Statist. Mines 4 
Mining 2 48 An open cut 30 feet long expose* a vein of rather 
solid-looking quartz. 

7 . a. To offer publicly, 'put tip 9 for (or to) sale. 
(The ordinary phrase in Scotland: in England 
now somewhat formal). 

a x6so Healey Theophrastus, Ostentation (1636) 82 Those 
which expose their wares to sale. 1699 H. Coo an tr. Pinto's 
Trent, x. 30 [They] exposed me to sale three several times, 
and yet could meet with nobody that would buy me. 1704 
Swift T. Tub Concl. 321T0 expose the talents I have acquired. 
1789-71 H. Walpole Vertues Anted. Paint. (1786) II. 103 
It was again exposed at Mr. Sea wen's sale. 1771 Phil. 
Trans. LXl. 334 note > A fishmonger, .in the winter, exposes 
for sale a bushel . . of carp and tench. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 409 The first barometers ever exposed to sale. 
1888 Perthshire Jml. «8 June, There will be exposed for 
Sale. ,on Saturday, .about 3,000 Trees. 

tto. To put forth, publish (a discourse). Also 
(after Fr, exposer) to put (coin) in circulation. Obs. 

1844 VindexAngl. in liar l, Misc. (Malh.) V. 431 Did ever 
nation expose choicer . . discourse*, than ours hath done ? 
*888 tr. Chardin's Trav. Pref., The last things which I 
shall expose to the Publick, 1791 Chambers Cycl. n. v. Ex- 
posing, It U prohibited to expose false and clipped money. 

8. To make known, disclose (secrets, one's in- 
tention! or projects, etc.). Formerly in wider sense : 
To explain, set forth or describe in detail. 

>482 Caxton Cato I vj b, Hi* fyrste frend . .to whom he ex- 
posed his caa* and nede. c 1489 — Blanc hardy n lit. 199 The 
prouost . . exposed vnto the . . comynalte the charge that he 
had of blanchardyn. tux R. Copland Calyon's Ttrap. 9 
G Iv, In the boke . . we naue exposed all the differences of 
vlceres. 1988 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1635) 126 Which 


exposed 

Fathers 


Ded., The whole truth is not always to be exposed. 1899 
Prescott Philip II. I. it. viil 937 Egmont ..exposed to 
the monarch the evil* that beset tne country. *879 Hot- 
land A. Bonnie, xxili, 348, I exposed my project, which . , 
met with his hearty approval. 

+b. To set forth the meaning of; to explain, 
expound. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg 436/3 Saynt Jherome exposeth hit 
thus. — Cato D v b, Or otherwyse nyt may be exposed 
that [etc.), 

9 . To unmask, show up (an error or misrepre- 
sentation, an impostor) ; to hold up to ridicule or 


reprobation (faults, follies, or those who are guilty 
ofthera). 

189) Dryden Juv. Ded. (1897) 4 Like Horace, you only 
expose the Follies of Men, without arraigning tneir Vices. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 93 F 7, I have in this Paper en- 
deavoured to expose that particular Breach of Charity. 1779 
Sheridan ScA. Scand. ti. ii. It has led me, into so many 
cursed rogueries, that I doubt I shall be exposed at last. 
x8a6 Hallam in Edits. Rev. XLIV. 9 It would be idle to 
expose the spuriousness of what no one appeared to think 
authentic. 1878 Mosley Univ. Serm. it (1877) 33 Tls . • 
saw the imposture and exposed it 1885 Manch. Exam. 8 
Nov. 5/2 It will serve to expose the hollowness of the hopes. 

f 6. Hence in 17-iath c. : To hold up to ridi- 
cule (what is not a fault). Obs. (Stigmatised by 
Johnson as * an improper colloquial abuse 
1889 Stjllingfl. Orig. Brit, t 14 Blit lest I should seem 
to expose so ancient a Tradition .. I now proceedfetc.). 
1709 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 73 The most Sacred Things, 
exposed by insolent Buffoonry. 17** Addison Sped. No.t* 
991 F7 A little Wit is equally capable of exposing a Beauty, 
and of aggravating a Fault. 177a Fletcher Logic 9 Genev , 
99 The round attires of the head exposed by Isaiah, 
il Exposd (ekspdzr). [Fr. ; pa. pple. of exposer : 
see Expose zlj 

1 . A statement put forth; a recital of facts or 
particulars. 

1803 Pitt in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) II. n The Consul's 
expos 4 speaks pretty plain. 181a Examiner a8 Dec* 839/1 
This is tne result of tne Exposd which has just been made. 
1813 Ibid, it Mar. 168/2 The French Exposd states, that 


1813 Ibid, it Mar. 168/3 The French \ 
France will nave. .150 sail of the line, 
cites Mackintosh 1 1765-1839. 


1848 Worcester 


2 . A showing up of something discreditable. 

1831 Disraeli Yng. Duke v. xiii, She has been negotiating 
..for some time.. and the late exposd will not favour her 
interests. 1845 W. H. Maxwell Hints to a Soldier 1. 163 
This wretched exposd of Blake's incompetency. 

Exposed (ekspJ«*zd), ppl. a. [f. Expose v. + 
-kdI.T In the senses of the vb. a. Displayed, dis- 
closed to view. Exposed card (see quot, 1870). 
to. Unsheltered or unprotected from the elements, 
or from hostile attack, o. esp. Of children : Cast 
out or abandoned to chance. 

a. 1830 Brathwait Eng. Genii. 98 When that Sex . . 
gives way to foments of exposed loosenesse. 1898 tr. 
Hobbes' blew. Philos. (1839) 139 Quantity is determined two 
ways; one by the sense . . the other by memory, that if , by 
comparison with some exposed quantity. 1870 Hardy & 
Ware Mod. Hoyle , Whist 3 If a player plays a card from 
hi* hand, .without waiting to know if a card under the 
penalty of being called for is demanded, this card., is an 
exposed card. 1890 Pall Mall G. 90 Oct. 7/x D. .placed the 
detached card on the table . . and the ' detached ' card then 
became an * exposed ' card. 

b. 1684 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 197 Cover with dry 
Straw., your young exposed Ever-green*. 1837 Ht. Mabti- 
neau Sot. Amer. HI, 153 A passage . .too exposed to be en- 
durable in a hot sun, 1887 Smyth Sailor's Word-bit., Ex- 
posed anchorage , an open and dangerous place, by reason 
of the element* or the enemy. 1878 Huxley Pkysicgr. 40 
Vapour is drawn up. .from every exposed piece of water. 

0. f 88a Petty Taxes 4 The maintenance of . . found and 
exposed children. 1771 Atm, Reg. 923 The hospital for the 
maintenance of exposed and deserted young children. 

Expoaednesa (ck»pJ«-z6dncs). [f. prec. + 
-nesbJ The state or condition of being exposed. 

s8ao Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. 9 93 The exposed nesse 
of the city to sale, a >889 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit 
(1867) 191 An exposedness unto trouble, c vugs Brainerd 
in Edwards Life L (1851) 5 Showed me so plainly my ex- 
posedness to damnation. 1883 J- G* Murphy Comm. Gen, 
xi. 25 Shame implies, .an exposedness to the searching eye 
of a condemning judge. 

t Sxpo'iamenii;. Obs. rare -K XL Expose v. 
+ -ment. Cf. OFr ? exposement .] Tne action of 
exposing, 

183* Lithgow Trav. viil 353 Measuring largely their owne 
infranchized fortune, with the voluntary exposement of many* 
vn necessary Viadant*. 

Exposer (ek&p<?«*zdj). [f. as prec. -f -£bL] 
One who exposes (in senses of vb.). 

s8is in Cotgr. *. v. Exposeur. 1878 Marvell Mr. Smirke 
Wks. 1875 IV. 34, I shall henceforth take notice of him as 
the Church of England's Exposer. 1771 Hist . Europe in 
Ann. Reg. 09V3 The overthrower of Bolingbroke, and the 
exposer and detector of his dangerous fallacies, ilw Hardy 


has shown the card. 1889 Law Times LXXX. 1x5/1 Their 
. . exposure for sale in England . . rendered the •• exposer 
liable to conviction. 

Exposing (eksp<?«i*zii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing C] The action of the vb. Exposs (in its various 
senses) 2 an instance of this. 

* >8is Donne Biateiero* (1644) 124 These Omissions, and 
Desertions, and Exposing! of our selves, 1897 tr. Bacon'* 
Lift 8 Death (165x1 8 In wild Creatures, their Exposing to 
alf weathers, often intercepted! them, vjax Wodrow Corr. 


ercepteth them, tjoi Wodrow Corr. 
(X843) 11- 593. I have nothing but. .the exposing of tyranny, 
persecution, and arbitrary power, In tny view, 1796 Leoni 
tr. Albertis Arc hit, 1. 76 a, The expqetag of merchandises 
to sale. 193s Berkeley Aldphr. v. ft* Their unnatural 
exposing or their own children. ( . 

Exposition (ekspmjan). Forms: 4-5 ex- 
poiioioun, 4-6 expoaioton, -yon, (4 exposia- 
aion), f expoaitioun, -Yoion, -yon, (6 exposy- 
tion), o~ exposition, [a. F. exposition, L. 
expesition-em, n. of action f. expMUn (pa* pple. 
exposihus) : see Expon*.] 

T 1 . The action of putting, or the condition of 


persecution, and arbitrary power, in iuy view* 
tr. Albertis Arc hit, 1. 76 a, The expqetag of 


a, The exposing of merchandises 
Aldphr. y. yre Their unnatural 


Forms: 4^5 ex* 
•yon, (4 exposia- 
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EXPOSTULATE. 


EXPOSITION. 

taing put) out of a place ; expulsion. Cf. E&rogjfi 
v. i. Oh. rare. 

1530 Palsc.il ai8/i Expos ytion, exposition. isp More 
C'on/kt. T indale Wk*. 810/9 No lime of taryenge betwene 
Iheir (angels*] synne and their exposicion. 

• b. esp. The action of puttuig (a child) out in the 
open ; abandonment to chanoe ; ~ Exposur* 1 b. 


Hearing of the exposition of this royall Infant. 1747 Orig. 
Hum. A//etites I p 5 in Parr Metaph . Tracts 16 th V. 
41837V The exposition of children without distinction . . either 
of family or sex. i860 Lkcky Enrop. Mor. I. i, 47 The 
murder or exposition of the children of poor parents. 187s 
Posts Gains 1. Comm. (ed. 9) 6 3. 

ta Situation with respect to the quarter of the 
heavens; 4 aspect*. Obs. «» Exposure 3. 

1 Lett. Pres. State Italy 145 The water within them is 


mpl 

only in good Expositions.' 1798 Jortin Erasttt. 1 . 76 Eras- 
mus . . ascribes the plague . . partly to the . . bad exposition 
of the houses. 177S Johnson Journ. IV. 1 st. Wks. X. 411 
By choosing an advantageous exposition, they CAn raise all 
the more hardy esculent plants. 1834 Buck ford Italy 11 . 
107 The exposition . . is singularly happy ; skreened by 
»lopinff hills. 

9 . The action of putting out to public view ; on 
instance of this ; a display, show, exposure. + Also 
( rarely ) « Exponirk i c, d. 

1849 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exenip. xvi. f 2 The Synagogue had 
been thrown out to an inglorious Exposition and Contempt. 
>788 Trifler xviii. 24$ The country 'squires dreaded the 
exposition of their rustic conversation to the ordeal of her 
criticism. Ibid, xxiv. 318 The exposition of these absurd* 
Sties., should be forwarded by every man of sense. 1834 
Beck ford Italy I. 4 There happened to be an exposition of 
the holy wafer. 1833 Browning Paracelsus 128 Grown 
Grey In the exposition of such antics. 1836 New Monthly 
'Mag. XLVI. 3 The practice of exposition on the pillory. 
**44 Pugin Gloss. 183 The Exposition of any Relic without 
an authentication has been strictly prohibited. 1884 Catholic 
Diet. 331 The Host after High Mass (the Mass of Exposi- 
tion) ft placed on a throne above the altar . . Relics and 
ImAges must be removed from the Altar of Exposition . 
b. After mod. French use; « Exhibition 6. 

1868 Sala Notes * Sk. Paris Exhibition ii. ts The Uni- 
versal Exposition of 1867; that, you know .. is the official 
designation. 1873 Browning Red Colt. At. <ap 970 Paint ! 
r JTie last Exposition warrants me Plenty of people must ply 
brush with toes. 1879 Howells L. A roostook ( 1 883) 1 1 . 1 26 
Typical villages of the different civilisations at the interna- 
tional expositions. 1801 Soc. of A rts, Title 0/ Paper 1 1 Dec. 
9 The World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 

4 . The action or process of setting forth, de- 
claring, or describing, either in speech or writing. 

1460 Earl Marchk in Ellis Orir. Lett . 1. 5 I. 10 We have 
charged your servant., for to declare, .certayne things.. 
Wherefore we beseche your graciousc lordeschip . . to here 
bim in exposicion of the same, and to his relacion to yeve ful 
feith and credence. 1783 H. Blair Led. Rhet. II. 78 In the 
conduct and exposition of his arguments, he [Cicero] may 
And ought to be imitated. 1871 Mor ley Voltaire (1886) 66 
Clear exposition was the only thing needed to convert him 
to the new theory. 

b. A statement in which any matter is set forth 
in detail. 

1388 Wyclh- a Moil. ii. 13 These same thing!* weren put 
in discripciouns and exposiciouns [Vulg. corn nun tar its) of 
Neemye. >494 Fabyan Chron, vu. eexx. 941 For the which 
dede, after the exposycion of some auctour* the sayd erle 
was punysshed. 195a Huloet, Exposition, t ommentarium. 


184* A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 189 If wc look to 
the exposition of the objects' of eating already given, i860 
Tyndall Glac, 11. xvi. 3x1 The autkft of the theory has at 

...a .1 u: l _ j * i .... _a_ - 


various times published expositions of his views. 1873 
Stubbs Const, Hist . I. i. 10 Of the great expositions of feudal 
custom, most are from Northern France. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bar/s Phaner. <5 Perns 504 A question . . that 
does not belong to the present anatomical exposition. 

O. Music (see quot. 1869^. 

1869 Ouseley Connterp , xxiii. 178 Every fugue must com- 
mence with what is called * the exposition ' of the subject 
and answer. By this is simply meant the first entry of the 
subject, answer, and countersubject. 1880 — in Grove Diet. 
Mum. I. 368/9 After the exposition is completed by the suc- 
cessive and regular entry of every part. 

6. The action of expounding or explaining ; in- 
terpretation, explanation. Also an instance or mode 
of this ; an explanation, interpretation. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter Comm. 19 Hit nedeth exposicyon. 
1340 — Pr. Conte. 3856 An exposicion Of pe holy godspelle 
in a lesson, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 969 The exposicioun 
of this holy prater . . I bitake to these maystres of theology. 
e 1440 Gesta Rom. lxiii. 971 (Hark MS.) The exposicion of 
theUe vers is this. 1996 Shake. Merck. V. tv. L 937 You 
know the Law, your exposition Hath beene most sound. 
167a Sir T. Browns Lett. Friend xix. (1881) 140 Some 
d a reams X confess may admit of easie and feminine exposi- 
tion. 1609 Bentley Phot. 309 The other Exposition, that 
makes mrvoe the name or an Harper. 1709 Franklin 
Mss. Wks. 1840 ILjp The unaccountable expositions that 
are out upon sonfiTof my works. 1741-3 Wesley 7 mi. 
(*I49) *9 Attending the expositions of the persons commonly 
called Methodists. 1799 Wythe Decis. Virginia 8 This 
exposition of the testament AlfUleth the intention of him who 
made it. x868 E> Edwards Resleigh I. xxvli. 690 It was. . 
suggested, .that Bacon’s exposition of the law wasbnsound. 
S877 SrAnow Some. ix. im The exposition of the Bible. 

Comb. iM Bkhtham in Westm. Rev. VI. 500 Exposition* 
requiring terms, 

b. An expository article or treatise ; a com- 
mentary. 


1460 CArokAVE Unvn. Dcd. 1 Sucualy to gadcr eld ex 

........ * Txt , « 


of such exnot.itions of Scriptures as art writ by. .sincere fol- 
lower* of Christ tSbA-L ovRLL tr. Simon's Re tig. 4 Cast. 
East. Nations 149 They have. . Expositions on those Book*. 
1773 Mrs, Chapone Improv. Mind (1774) 1 . 66 'J'he Pro- 
phecies, .you had better, .read . .with a good exposition, 
o. Logic. (In various senses : see quota.) 

1588 Fraunck Lawton Log, t. il 4 b, There be two parts 
ofLqgike, Ex ’** ' ’ ' * * 

itio 


^ xposition of the nature of argumentes, and Di** 
position of the same. Ibid. t. ii. 6 Exposition, the first part 
of Logike, declareth the particular affection and nature of 
every sevendl argument. 1696 tr. Hobbes ’ Eiem. Philos. 
(iBj 9> 130 Quantity is determined two ways; one by the 
sense, when some sensible object is set l>cfore it . . which 
way of determining is called exposition. 1837 8 Sin W. 
Hamilton Logic xxiv. <1866 II. 13 ltjadcclurat ion] is culled 
an Exposition, when the evolution or a notion U continued 
through several explications, i860 Veikh & Mans*l 
Hamilton s Logic I. 963 note, l*lie term Exposition 
is employed by Aristotle and most subsequent logicians to 
denote the selection of an individual instance whose qualities 
may be perceived by sense, in order to prove a general 
relation apprehended by the intellect. 

Hence Sxpost'ttoaal a., of the nature of an ex- 
position ; explanatory. Ixposl'tlonary a. % in- 
clined to exposition or setting forth in detail. 

1843 Mo 91 .lv B/atuo While, Ess. 1884 11 . 138 All those 
creeds, .the simply exposition*! and interpretative form of 
the original revealed truth . . — all this is thrown aside. 1867 
J. Garfield in Century Mag. Jan. i88a, 413/a Spurgeon 
. . accompanied hi* reading w ith sensible . . ex positional 
comments. 188a J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xviii, He 
was of an argumentative and expositionary turn of mind. 

+ Exp0Siti*ti0US, a. Obs. rare ~ '. [f. I tx - 
Posit ictus (f. exfiosit * : see next and -mol’s),] Of 
a child : That nas been * exposed \ 

idea Donne Sena. cliv. VI. 150 A11 exposiurious Child 
laid out in the streets . . of unknown parents. 

Expositive (ekspp-ritiv), a. anti sb. [ad. I.. 
exposttiwus, f. expos it- ppl, stem of ex pen he \ see 
Expone and -ivk.] 

A. adj. a. Tending to set forth or describe in 
detail; descriptive, b. Serving to explain; ex- 
planatory, expository. Const, of. 

*535 Jove Apol. T indale 38 Usyng thys particle ht in 
englyssh as myche to saye And expositiue. 1371 Goldinu 
Calvin on Ps. xxiv. 4 A man may gather it by the pcrccll 
expositiue whiche is added streigbt after. 1699 60 Stanley 
Hist . Philos . (1701)378/9 Expositive terms. 1699 Pearson 
Creed (1683) aio Tne opinion ..is to be rejected, as not 
dtive of the Creeds c 


expositive 

E. 


confession. 1846 Worcester, 
-r positive, explanatory. 1884 Christian World 94 Apr. 
3 14/3 The book . .may he briefly described as . . hortatory 
and expositive. 

+ B. sb. An explanation, * argument \ Obs. 

16S7 Burnki Contn. Reply to Varillas 43 He cite* on the 
Margin the expositive or Preamble of it. 

Hence + Xxpoilttraly adv., in an expositive 
manner or sense ; by way of exposition or gloss. 

1371 Golding Cahun on Ps. xxxiv. 9 The particle (C 4 /] is 
taken expositiuely. 1631 J. Burges Anno. Rejoined 8a 
Unless wee may take, .and, the copulaliuc, expositiuely, a* 
if it signified that is to say. 1696 J eases Fultt. Christ 170 
Interpreters thinke this clause to be added afpositivi, or 
expositively, to explainc what i* meant by Philosophy. 

Expositor (ekspp'zitoj). Forms : 4 exposi- 
tor, -pooitour, 4 6 -posy tour, 4-7 -itour, 7 ex- 
positor, 6- expositor, [a. AF. *cxpositour 
OF. expositor, Fr. expositeur , ad. L, exfositbr-c/n, 
agent-n. from ex ponbre: sec ExroN*, Expose.] 

I. One who sets forth in detail, expounds, or lays 
oj)cn ,* a declarer, narrator. Const, of. 

t$B 'J ['revisa Barth. De P, R. x\tit. Ixxxvtii. (1495189 Ex- 
posuours bay that borne lyce gendre of gangweyn humour 
and ben rea and grete. c 1430 Lydg. Thebes t. 133 
ndyng 1 
I El 


Some 

expobitours Groundyng hem, vjpon old aucthours, Sain that 
Cadmus (etc.]. 1933 Llyot Cast, Helthe in. US4 1 ) 52 b, 
The tongue, whiche i§ raysons cxp*)sytour. i«8 Shaks. 
L. L. L. 11. 1. 72 A mlrth-mouing iest Which hi* fairc tongue 
(conceits expositor) Deliucis in .. apt words. 1807 Ci. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. m. vm. 440 Ihe clergy acuuiesced 
in the dictates of a learned queen, as delivered by tne royal 
expositor. 1876 Bancroft/////. V. S. VI. xxix. 73 Keid. .and 
Rousseau were, .expositors of the active powers of man. 

2 . One who get* forth the meaning (of a passage, 
word, etc.) ; one who explains ; an interpreter 
(of dreams, etc.) ; an expounder. Const, of. 

a 1 340 Hampolr Psalter cxlvi, 8 Thorgh expositur* ha 
redyrs rayne of soft lore, c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 1*5 
Good expositours on he Gospelhs. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxvil 
348 (Add. MS.) Trew expositouri, that U, discrete con- 
fexsours or prelates. 1984 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, x. i. 
143 To . . hearken to the expositori of d realties. 1634 S |K 
T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 330 The Hodjgei, Eraeri, and 
Mulai. the first are Expositor*, the other Mendicants. 
1698 T. Wall Comm. Times 39 The word. .signifies both a 
company and a Beast, say Expositors upon the text. 1778 
R. Lowth Isaiah Notes (ed. ta) 36a DuRr 1 * 5 ! L *- 


f W Palsgil, Kp. 5. 1 have, .added .u tluulc UAi, alnch«* 
in a., comment ami expo*) tour unto m\ sveonde, 1604 
IIiekon Wks. I. 336 l*he scrqxure kiicakctn by the \07cc 01 
man. and so it is fitted and applied to be the exporter of 
it selfe by the industry of man. t6t8 Bi llokak (title). An 
English Expositor Or Complcat Dictionary *. 'l eaching 1 he 
Interjiretation of the hardest words, a 1794 Fielding 
Charm . Man Whs. 1784 IX. 414 Actions are their own h»**t 
expositors. . 1 Doddkuk.e (title\ 'Ihe Family f.x- 

)s>sitor. 1818 Crv isi Digcd (ed. s) VI. 497 'J’he intention 
of the devisor expressed in his will a a* the best expositor. • 
and disposer of hi* word*. 

Expository (tkipp«uri\ a. and sb. [ad. 
med. L. exfosilbH-us (Boethius), f .expositor', see 
prec. Cf. OF. cjposilo/rc.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, exposi- 
tion ; serving to set forth the meaning (of some- 
thing ! ; containing an exposition ; explanatory. 
Expository syllogism , etc. : (sec quots. i6z8, i860;. 

i6«8 T. S r k N c e /- ogi\ k a6a First they tall this forme an 
Expository Syllogism*, .because the third argument i* as ii 
uere an exposition. 1691 Baxter Inf. Rapt. 951 Name me 
one place . . that mote evidently speak* in an Kxjiohitory 
way of any Text. 1796 Johnson Prtf. Abridged Diet 
This book may serve as a glossary or expository index lo 
the poetical writers. iSmCTroif (leva* 11. Ixxiih (i86a> VI, 
402 To be able to elude Inconvenient text* . . by expositors 
ingenuity, i860 Veiich fit M ansel Hamilton's Logic f. 
26 3 note, 'J'he instance selected is tailed the exjH>»itum (rb 
c«r« 04 »); and hence singular propitious are called ex- 
|K>*itory. 1867 Mill Inaug. Addr. 38, I could wUhihat it 
[instruction] were more expository, le»*)H>lcmicul, und above 
all less dogmatic. 1884 Ld. Sm homnf in I. aw Rep. 05 
Chunc. Div. 493 Arc the words * 01 in contemplation ’ simply 
expository of the word * upon ’Y 

2 . Comb. + expository -wise, after the mnnnct 
of an exjiouition ; «- Kxponitohily adv. 

1600 A»r. Aiidoi La/. Jonah 42s Whereas excgelicully 
or ex|H>sitorie*wise it is now more hugely amplified. 

B. sb. « Kxi»08IToh a b. 

1751 in Chamueks Cyil. 

lienee Bacpo sltorllj adv., in an cxj>o*itory 
manner; by way of exposition, explanatorily. 

a 1631 Donne Fss. (1651) 66 Of these uords . . I will ex- 
positorily say nothing. 

Expositor!*! (ck*|yxitO ••rift.l) a. [f. prec. -1 
•(I)alJ Of or pertaining to, or characteristic of an 
expositor. 

1833 G. S. Faber Recapitulated Aptisiasy 38 The com- 
mon expositorial practice of pitching upon this title or upon 
that title. Ibid. 40 The wantonne** of expositorial licence. 

Expositors** (cksppTitres). tare. [f. Exim- 
hlT( 0 )H 4- -K 8 «.] A female expositor. 

1840 Gladstone Ch. Print. 13 A faithful expositress of 
the truths of Catholic Christianity. 1869 Pall Plait G. 29 
June 5 Her right lo be hi* expositress was never more con- 
clusively proved than on this occasion. 

t Expo siture. Obs. rare. [f. L. type +ex- 
posit lira, f. txposit - : see above and -UKie.j The 
state of lx*ing exiioscd ; m Expohckk 3. 

'1*. W. Mayor Brit. Tourists V. 41 According to the 
exj>ositure, and the prevalence of the a inds. 

tE'XpOSt. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Impokt by aub- 

• stitution of Ex- frej \ for Im-.] A tax or duty on 
1 goods exported. 

««43 Pkynne Sov. Pou*cr Part. App. 166 Under which 
names Portages, Imposts, Ex|»ost* . . und such like are 
< comprehended. 

II Ex post £*cto cks }kh<»t f;c kt 0 . [med. L. 

I phrase, lit. * from w hat is done afterward* f {ex 
j from, out of, poslfado, nbl. of postfactum, ncut. pa. 

mile, of *postfache, f. post after + factrc to do). 

1 The separation of postjado in current spelling is 
| erroneous.] From an after act or deed ; — * after 
; the fact \ 

I Bp. H \ll Cases Conn. 1. a. 89 To buy those goods 

w k you know . . to be sioln . . for uhui doe >ou else herein, 

* but ex -post- facto partake uith that thcefe, who stole them! 
j b. (juari -adj. Done after another thing, and 

operating retroajicctively, csp. in Ex post facto 

royal i law. 


, culties in which 

expositors are fluently «nw«L S. Hoolk Dis- 

courses ix. 109 By some learned expositors the Grecian phi- 
losophy has been blended with CnritUan Theology. 1890 
Glads 1 one Glean , V, ad 337 If such be the view of tne 
expositor* of the law. 

fig. a 1716 South Stmt. (I A The sinner's conscience is 
the best expositor of the Mind of God, under any J 
meat or affliction. 1893 Lkwrs Hist . Philos. 380 £ 
is the expositor of Faitn. 

b. transf That which explain* or interpret*. 
(Sometime* u&d a* title of a book. 


1789 Blntham Princ. I.egtsl xv. 1 3 Casts in which 
punibhment muni be iiieffi<nciou!». Such are the case* of an 
ex -post facto law. i8ib R. Clmbi.ri.and in T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. II. 148 May not 1 Take up the cause of youth. 
Remitting and consigning to oblivion All ex i>ost facto beat- 
ing? 1 8*3 Lincakd Hist. Eng. VI. 486 By an ex post facto 
law. those who had tAkcn the first oath against the papal 
authority, were reputed to have taken . . a second ami tnuoh 
more comprehensive oath, which was afterwords enacted. 
i* 4 S M Ct'Uocif Taxation 11. vl f a 1 'hey might have ob- 
jected to the tax had it been ex post facto. 

Expostulate (ck»pp*»ti/ 71 ^t), v. [f. L. expos- 
t uldt* ppl. item of expostulate, f. ex - (gee Ex- 
pref A ) -t- postuldre, to demand : »ee Pohtulatjc. 

1 ‘ne L lenses were 1. to demand ; 3. to demand the reason 
for (a person's conduct) ; 3. to complain of injury ; to re- 
monstrate.] 

1 1 - trans. To ask for, demand, claim. Obs. 

c 1934 tr. Pol. I 'erg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 108 Thci w eare 
constrained to expostulat succors of the Remain x. 1948 Hall 
C hrott. (1809 1 4 8 4 He hasted . . with a* much hast as the 
pr a vi tic of the cause did require and expostulate. 1604 
i . W right Passions iu To expostulat a certeine fauour. 
164S Milton Tetrach. Inlrod., If men want manltnesxe tu 
expostulate the right of their due ransom* *870 Sm '1' Cl i * 
1‘i.mR Access. Abating Usury To Rdr. 3 To such a* > ct 
further expostulate my meaning, 1 answer. • 

56 - i 



EXPOSTULATION. 


+ b. With indirect question as obj. ; To demand 
how or why, Ohs . 

c 164$ Howell Lett. ('1650) I. 471 They expostulate how a 
man that was born blind, should presently know the shapes 
of trees. 1630 Col. Anorkue in F. Buckley Re tat. Trial 
(1660) 71 Some may be ho forward as to expostulate, why 
this great judgment is fallen upon me* 1688-9 Lady 
Russell Lett. II. lxxxiv. n, 1 cannot, .stay to expostulate 
why I would do so 

f 2 . To complain of (grievances); to plead or 
remonstrate with a person about (conduct). Ohs . 

1586 A. Day Eng. Sectary 11. (16*5) 18 They sometime 
nufucly .. expostulate the injury, idee Marston Ant . <$• 
Aft/, iv. Wk». 1856 I. 48 Doe not expostulate the heavens 
u ill. 1601 Knoli.fs Hist, Turks (1621) 314 Some, .seemed 
to expostulate their grife with God. i8jm Wanley Woud. 
Lit . World v. i. f 82. 468/2 The Emperour did expostulate 
the unseemliness of the deed with him. a 1716 South Strut, 
(1744) X. 192 Being smote upon the face, they expostulated 
the injury of the blow. 

+ b. To argue or debate (a matter) as an ag- 
grieved person. Also in wider sense, to debate, 
argue out, discourse upon. Ohs . 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 31 M. 0 * 1 nirn..muMt 
needs . . expostulate the matter with your wurohip. 1586 A. 
Day Eug, Secretary 11. (1623) 76 Having at large expostu- 
lated my true meaning. 1604 Cart. Smuh Virginia 75 
Powhatan began to expostulate the difference of Peace ana 
wurre after this manner. (Followed by a speech.] 1665 
K. B. Comm . on 2 Tates 48 .While he thus expostulated the 
i-ase . . she . * clapt the window to. *785 Colman Terence 326 
Let us expostulate the matter with her. 1789 Wesley Irks. 
(1672) XI II. 123 Do not fail mildly to expostulate the cose. 

f 0. To say or utter in expostulation. Ohs . 

1377 Fenton Gold. Epist. 245 We neede not feare the 
miarcller, if we expostulate no words with him. 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 75 Let me but expostulate a Word 
or two with you, Pamela. 

f 3 . intr . a. To complain, set forth one’s griev- 
ance*. b. To discourse, discuss, dilate. Ohs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. 213 The coinplointe* . . 
wherein the lord oftentimes doth expostulate of the vtikindc- 
nesse of the people. 1393 Siiaks. 3 Hen. VI , it. v. 135 Nay, 
stay not to expostulate, make speed. 1603 Tryalt Ckev. iv. 
i. in Bullen O. PL (1884)111. 332 Hut for my haste, I would 
expostulate of other things, a 1644 Hkywood Fortune by 
Land 11. Wks. 1874 VI. 389, I cannot now stand Co expos- 
tulate. * 77«-«4 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1619 They often ex- 
postulate, in a kind of stanza, or recitative. 1773 J. Ross 
fratricide (MS,) vi. 467 Thou who .. hast .. Expostulated 
hours on Virtue's charms ! 

4 . To make friendly remonstrances or repre- 
sentations for the purpose of reprehension or dis- 
suasion ; to reason or remonstrate in a friendly 
manner with (a person), afoul, for, on, or upon (a 
thing). 

*574 W nn gift Dtf. Amsw. 704, 1 hauc great cause to ex* 
postulate with you for thU your vnehnstian . . and most 
vniust handling of me. 1611 Bkaum. & Fl. KingSf No King 
I. i, 1 have.. Expostulated with my wandrhig thought^ 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist, Red. (1704) if I. xiv. 41 1 The Keeper 
expostulated with him in vain upon the dishonour. 1699 
Benilky Phal. 253 He’ll give me leave to expostulate., 
about his Conduct. *7* C avallikr Mem. iv. 290. I ex- 
postulated for the Non-performance of the late Conditions, 
*794 Mrs. Radch*fk Atyst . Udolpho xvi, The Count fol- 
lowed to expostulate and entreat. *823 J. H. N tvs man 
Lett. (1891) II. 8 An article from the Editor, .expostulating 
with the imprudence of his 4 friends at Oxford*. 1863 Living* 
stone Zambesi vit. 161 He expostulated with him on the 
impropriety of such conduct to strangers. 

Hence fizpo'atnXatlng vhl. sh., the action of the 
vb. Expostulate. Sspoatulatlng ppl. a., that 
expostulates. Sxpo'rtnlAtlnglj adv. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 18 This kindeof ex- 

g ostulating fallcth most with persons of equality. 1614 Earl 
tirlino Doomsday x. Ixxvii, The reprobate. . Expostulating 
blasphemy doe use, 1883 Pall Malt G. to Feb. 6/4 Men, 
women, and children rushed post the excited and expostulat- 
ing officers. 1883 Harped s Mag. Oct. 697/1 She . . laid her 
hand on one of his cxpostulatingly. 

Expostulation (eksp? stiwl?»J;m). [ad. L. 
txpostulalion-tm, n. of action f. cxpostuldre : see 
Expostulate.] 

1. The action of expostulating or remonstrating 
in a friendly manner ; earnest and kindly protest. 
An instance of the same. 

*386 A. Day Eng, Secretary i. (1623) 144 Request, com- 
plaint, expostulation. 1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. 
li. 4 Adam., upon the expostulation of God . . replyed, I 
heard thy voice, etc. 1708 Ayliffe Parerg. 7% Private Ac- 
cusation of one Friend touching another, Is nothing else but 
a friendly Expostulation with him. 1838 Lyiton Calderon 
vii, All my expostulations have been m vain. i%a Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) *74 Mary stands before her 
Son in an attitude of expostulation. 

2 . An expostulatory exclamation or address ; on 
uttered remonstrance, protest, or reproof. 

*597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixv. (i6ti) 341 Those gracious 
expostulations; Simon seest thou this woman 7 s8e8 Wither 
Br , g '**"*b. iv. 035 Some who need this tart expostulation. 
574 ® J , ^? N Efocut. 26 That pathetick Expostulation ♦ . of 
Lrekusl. Why wiU ye die ! 1797 Mrs. Radclifte Italian 
vi, Vivaldi delivered this expostulation with rapidity. 1840 
Macaulay Clive 80 That lofty expostulation.. glows with 
the very spirit of the Hebrew poets. 

Expoatulatir* (ekspp stitflitiv), a. [f. Ex- 
postulate + -ivE.] Aiming it or tcndirfP to ex- 
postulation. f 

*®J 7 Carlyle Fr. Rn >. ». vn. vi, Maillard . . repressive with 
the one hand* expostulate with the other, does his beet. 
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Hence Sxpoftalatirely adv., in an expostula- 
tive manner. 

1888 Longm, Mag. Apr. 635 4 What's the harm ? ' responded 
the young gentleman expostulatively. 

Szpomlator (ckspp*sti//k‘toj). [f. AS prcc. 
+ -OB.] One who expostulate* ; + one who rebukes 
or complains of. 

!7ty in Bailey voi II. 1793 G. Wakefield Reply to 
Part II of* Age 0/ Reason * 37 An open and warm export u- 
lator of arrogance, a 1834 Lamb Let. to Coleridge (L.), 
He is no opponent ; only an expostulator. 

Expofttulfttory (eksppstirflaUTi), 0. [f. as 
prec. 4 - -ory.] Characterized by, or of the nature 
of, expostulation. 

1386 A Day Eng. Secretary it, (1625) a6 An example of an 
Epistle expostulatorie touching unkindnesse received. >88o 

S. Fisher (title). The Kurtlcka Alarm to the Rabbica.. In 
four Apologeticall and Expostulatory Exercitations. 1738 
Br. Warburton Lett. (1800)273 Mr. Jane.. wrote mean ex- 
postulatory letter. 1849 Siovkl in Canne's Necets. Introd. 
63 Expostulatory defences in the ecclesiastical courts. 

+ 2 . Comb. 

1600 Abf. Abbot E.tp. Jonah 326 He prayed indeed, but 
It was tumultuously, and ex postulatory- wise. 
fExpO'lture. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Expose or 
L. exposit - (sec Exposition), on the analogy of 
posture, com posture, etc.] Exposure. 

1607 Shake. Cor. iv. i. 36 A wilde exposture, to each chance 
That start's i’ th’ way before thee. 

Expoiur* (ek$p<?u-xicu). [Appeared with 
composure , disposure , c 1600 ; app. or English form- 
ation, from Expose, by form-aasoc. with enclose , 
enclosure, or other words in which the formation 
was etymological, repr. L. •stlra : see -ure.] 

1 . The nction of exposing; the fact or state of 
being exposed. 

a. The action of uncovering or leaving without 
shelter or defence ; unsheltered or undefended con- 
dition. Also, the action of subjecting, the state or 
fact of being subjected, to any external influence. 

1606 Shaks. TV. <4 Cr. 1. iii. 195 To weaken and discredit 
our exposure, How ranke soeuer rounded in with danger. 
*793 Smkaton Etiy stone L. f 334 The ball . . notwithstanding 
its exposure . . appears as bright as it did the first day it was 
screwed on. 1796 Burkk Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 44 
Whatever in his pedigree has been dulcified by on exposure 
to the influence of heaven. i8oa Paley Nat. Theol. xvi. 
(cd. 2) 304 So unusual an exposure of the globe of the eye. 
*807 Med. Jmt. XVI 1 . 233 The eruption . . appeared in con- 
sequence of her exposure to the variolous infection. iSao 

T. J. Graham Mod. Dom. Med. 579 Free exposure to cola 
is highly serviceable in small pox. 2838 Rank A ret. F.xpl. 
II. xv. 165 Days and nights of adventurous exposure and 
recurring disaster. *878 Huxi.ky Physiogr. 60 After ex- 
posure, the acid is found to be weaker. 1879 Cassell's 
Teihu. Educ . III. t The exposure of the plate to light is 
continued for the requisite time. 

b. The action of abandoning (an infant). 

1863 Draper Intel/ . Devet, Europe v. (1865) 117 He recom- 
mends the exposure of deformed and sickly infants. 

c. Presentation or disclosure to view ; public ex- 
hibition, esp. of poods for sale. 

1603 Shako. Macb. 11. iii. 133 When wc haue our naked 
Frailties hid, That suffer in exposure. 1833 Chamb , Jrul. 
Oct., The exposure of ordinary goods in a store is not more 
open to the public than ore the sates of slaves in Richmond. 
1874 Green Short Hist . viil 514 Prynne and his fellow 
pamphleteers.. listened with defiance to their sentence of 
exposure in the pillory. 1883 Law Rip, 14 Q. Bench Div. 
231 Those Acts expressly prohibit the exposure for sale of 
goods in those streets. 

d. The action of bringing to light (something 
discreditable) ; the unmasking or * showing up^ 
of an error, fraud, or evil, of an impostor or secret 
offender. 

x8o8 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. v, By this unfortunate ex- 
posure . . Lorraine was obliged to give in a match, .with . . 
Miss Mexico. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 127 The ex- 
posure of Mahomet would have been counted a glorification 
of the rival creed. 1873 Burton Hist, Scot. VI. Ixxit. 298 
The exposure of the forgery makes a dramatic scene. 

2 . concr. + a. An exposed or unprotected point 
(ohs.). b. A surface laid open to view, or to the 
operation of any agency. 

fi8it Chapman Iliad vn. 62 If he with home-thrust iron 
can reach the exposure of my life. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
73 The sea. .offers a vast exposure of salt water to tne heat 
of the sum Ibid. xvfi. 289 Below these come the Thanct 
I beds of which good exposures may be seen at Herne Bay. 
*888 Dawson Geol. Hist. Plants 65 Specimens obtained 
from the rich ex posure* ut Gaspd Bay. 

8. The manner or degree in which anything is 
exposed; esp . situation with respect to sun and 
wind; ‘aspect ’ with regard to the quarter of the 
heavens. 

>864 Evelyn KaL Hort. (1729) 20a Transplant Sampler 
to some very warm Exposure, os under a South-Wall, Aid. 
229 (The Green -house] being plac'd at the most advantageous 
Exposure to the Sun. 1710 London & Wise Compl.Gard. 
(17*0) 175 The Fruits ofthe Northern Exposure ripen last 
of all- >798 Smkaton Edystone L. f 55 This Lighthouse 
proves the practicability of a similar erection in any like 
exposure in the known world, stay Stbuart Planted* G. 
(t8s8) 514 The shoots might measure more than two and a 
half met, in similar exposures. 1873 Tristram Moab xiil 
2 37^ Sca rped rocks . . far down the southern exposure. 
SxpOTWd (ekspau-nd), v. Forms a. 4-5 ex- 
pour an, -pown-en, 4-6 •xpotmfe, -pown(e (5 
expoxm#) ; 0 . 3-6 •xpound*, tsgfewud(t (3 tx- 
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apound), 4- expound. Pa. /. and pa. pple. 5-6 
expouned, -powne(d, -pownd(e, -pound(e. 

[ME. expoune-n, expound/ , ad. OF. espondrt, 
espundre, ex - (3 pi. espomnt, dcrivs. espon - , espond -) 
« Tr., Sp. esponer, rg. espdr, It. esporre L. es^ 
phnfre, to put out, set fortn, explain : ^sce Exponb. 
The d of the Fr. inf. -fondre was mechanically 
developed in the transition from the * to the r of 
-ponre the regular contraction of L. a 

pa. pple. - pottdu and various derivatives were 
formed on the inf. stem. 

a In ME. the prevailing form was expoune, adopted accord- 
ing to the usual practice from the fimteparts of the Fr. vh. ; 
but the form expounds, from the inL. appeared equally 
early in northern writers (Ham pole un£tne Cursor M undt). 
In the course of the 16th c. ex bonne became obsolete, the 
general adoption of expound being favoured by the phonetic 
tendency exhibited in sound for tne earlier toun, and alsaa 
by the irequent occurrence of expound as pa. pple. In ac- 
cordance with the analogy of expound = L. exposure, the 
earlier comfoune, com pone were in 16th c. replacetfhy com* 
Pound, ana propone by propound', in the former cose the 
substitution may have been partly due to other causes : see 
Compound v.] 

L tmns. To set forth, declare, state in detail 
(doctrines, ideas, principles ; formerly, with wider 
application). 

c st»$ A. E. A Hit. P. A. 37 To |>at spot bat I In 
.speenc expoun I entred in but erber grene. Ibid. B. 10x8 
Clopyngnel expounez . . a speche, to nyra bat spede wolde 
Of a lady to be loued. xjBa Wyclif Isa. xliv. 7 The 
ordre expoune to me. xgxp Inter/. Four Elements in 
Hazl. Dodsley I. 37 He hath expound cunningly Divers 
points of cosmography. >518 Tindalk Acts xxviiL 93 
There cam many vnto hym..to whom he expouned and 
testifyed the kyngdoin off God. 1736 Shensi one School • 
mistress x, She . . quaintly cou'd expound The Chicken- 
feeding Pow'r of ev f ry Crumb she found. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 1. iii. 344 Ideas, or the Motions by which 
they are expounded. s8xa Woodhousk Astron. xvi. 171 
Formulas expounding its quantity and law. 1843 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist . Rtf. I. 455 The doctrines expounded by St. 
Augustine. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 162 , 1 have . . an 
excellent interpretation . . which I will expound to you. 
absol. 190s Arnolds Chron. (1811) 70 We will and ordeigne 
that all curattz . . iiij tymes in the yere in the masse tyme 
publish and expowne. x8. . Drypkn Poems (1822) I, 242 The 
carrier's not commission'd to expound. 

b. To set forth, represent (a mathematical func- 
tion or quantity) by figures, symbols, etc. 

1708 E. Halley in Misc. Cur. II. 103 The root* may be 
expounded by Perpendiculars ta fall, upon the Axis or 
given Diameter of the given Parabola, from the Intersections 
of that Curve with a Circle. 181a Woodhousk Astron. 
xxvi, 268 These perturbations, when numerically expounded, 
ure so insignificant, etc, 

2 . To explain, interpret. 

a. gen. To explain (what is difficult or obscure) ; 
to state the signification of; to comment on (a 
passage or an author). 

c ii*5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1727 Now expowne kc ]>ls spechc 
snccfly I kenk. 1438 Pol. Poems (1850) II. 182 Expoune me 
this, and ye shall sothe it fyndc. 1483 Catfu Aug/, no To 
Expo(wlndc, commentari. 151 i-s Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 
33 i la The same Am biguy te. .[shall] be declared, expown- 
iied . , by the Chaunceller. x8ei T. Spencer Logick 1 xi This 
definition hath nothing in it to be expounded. >8a8 Scon 
IVoodst. viii, One who was expounding some religious 
Mystery to them. >869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 100 Our 
author proceeds to expound his own analysis. 

b. esp. To interpret, comment upon (Scripture, 
religious formularies, etc.). Now chiefly with refer- 
ence to homiletic exposition. Also absol. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13288+383 (Cott.) And ku* he .. ex* 
pounded k« prophesyes. 1340 Hampoi.k Pr, Come. 4272 
His ministre* sal swa lette yhit pat na man sal expound 
haly writ, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. ix. 47 To expowne Qt 
interprete or glose dewli and treuly Holt Scripture. 1311V 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531)3 Saynt Gregory expoundynge 
the same place of Scripture savth >34$ Udall, etc* Erasm. 
Paraph. (1548) Luke viii, 90 0, Many other parables • . all 
which . . he expounded severally unto his disciples* >896 
Bramhall Replic. i. 5 The primitive Fathers expoundcdlt 
[the Creed] where it did stana in need of dearer explication. 
1714 Db Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. i. (1841) I. xj The Spirit of 
( »od expounds the word of God to us, Mj Lady Herbert 
Cradle L, viii. 220 Our . . Lord, having read . . the words 
regarding Himself. . expounded them to the people. 

absol. a 1300 Hampoi.k Psalter Prol., In expounynge i 
fologh haly doctours. 1733 Nf«al Hist. Purit. II. 272 He 
was suspended . . for expounding upon the Catechism. 1778 
Fletcher Lett. Wks. 179$ VII. 222, I have ventured .. to 
expound once in the church. >834 Macaulay Runyan Misc. 
Writ, i860 II. 230 Those martial saints who fought and ex- 
pounded in Fairfax's army* 

f 0. To interpret tne motive* or reasons of a 
person. Ohs. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii i 5 Cicero doth excuse and 
expound the Philosophers forgoing too far, a s88o Butlkh 
Rem. (1759) II. 25 He. that says what he thinks, lays him* 
self open to be expounded by the most ignorant. 

t d. To give the meaning of (Kfrord or name) ; 
also, to give a version of in anotacr language ; to 
translate. Ohs. 

*377 Lanql* P. PL 8 . xiv. 277 In englisch . . It is wel 
horde weLto expoune n, c 1388 Chaucer See. Nun's T. 88 
First wofl yow the nameofseint Cedlie Expoune. It Is to 
sayon Engusch, bevenes HHe. c Mao Lattfhusdt Cirurg. 7 
(MS. A) we moun knowe surgene bi expownynge ornls 
name: for siurge comek °f siros. in englisch tiros is an 
hand, c >4 $2 St. CuthherliSurtt^ 669 « be kyng bis prechlng 
waids expound, And telle it in englyssh tonge. 
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Strm. P toughers (Arb.) xx For them yet be vnleamed I 
wyU expounde it, H. Cocan tr, Pinto's Trap. xxii. 
79 A« soon as the Interpreter had read the Letter, and 
expounded the contents thereof. 

•- To Interpret, explain the significance of fa 
£ream, vision, symbol, etc.) ; to interpret, solve (a 
riddle) ; raxply, to explain, account for (a pheno- 
menon). arch 

137S Cemtic . de Creations 773 in Anglia I, Pc angel anon 
gan ti expoun and tolde him what it (a tree] was. c 138S 
Chaucer Monk's T, 1 66 Daniel . . the drones of the kyng 
expowned. c >400 Pom. Rot* 7176, I wole bigynne. To ex* 
powne you the pith withynne. c um St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
7 28 His mayster on wyse had Expounde his visyoun. 
sggS Cover dale Judges xiv. 14 They coulde not expounde 
tneryddle. 1996 Shaks. Tam. Shr. tv. lv.79 My Master. . 
has left inee here behinde to expound the meaning or morrall 
of his signes and tokens, a two Butler Retu. (1759) 1. 215 
The Stagyrite, unable to expound The Euripus, leapt into 't, 
•and was drown'd. 1S14 Wordsjw. White Dot 1. 223 Studious 
to expound The spectacle. 

f. Xp infer from indications, ran - l . 

x8e >~£ i De Quincey Con/e st A i 862) 269 The clouds by which 
chiefly the eye expounds the distance of the blue pavilion 
stretched over our heads. 

g. reft. +To explain one’s meaning {obs.). Also, 
to oe one’s own expositor. 

>6o> Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xlviil. (1631) 307 An abilitie 
to behold things ambiguous with the true sight gives, .cir- 
cumstances, leave to expound themselves. 106s Bramhai.l 
Just Vtud. vii. 163 The Pope was forced to expound him* 
self. 18*9 Tennyson Vivien 316 The people call you 
prophet : let it be : But not of those that can expound them* 
selves. 

3 . To give a particular interpretation to; to 
construe in a specified manner. With adv. or 
phrase. Now chiefly in Law. 

1533-4 Act as Hen. Vlll % c. 21 9 19 Prouided alwnics, that 
this act nor anythtnge. .therein conteined, shalbe. .inter* 
nrcted or expouned, that, etc. 1S34 More On the Passion 
Wks. 1314 Some expownc also those woordes . . to sygni* 
fye that [etc.], itto Spenser F. Q. hi. Iv. 38 That deadly 
wownd . . The which his mother vatnely did expownd to be 
hart-wownding love. s 66 $ Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt, 
x. 23 This hard Text is variously expounded. 1767 
Blackstonk Comm. II. 381 That a devise be most favour* 
ably expounded. >8>8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) VI. 191 The 
courts, .expound the will in such a manner as to carry the 
testator's intention into effect. 1639 Tiurlwall Greece IV. 
445 Sparta, .was constituted the interpreter of the treaty; 
she Expounded it by the rule, not of reason, but of might. 

+ b. To expound (a statement, etc.) concerning 
or of\ to explain as referring to. Obs. 

C1380 Wyclif Strut. Sel. Wks. II. 241 Men expownen 
comounly ]ns prophecie of oure Jesus. c 1450 Mirour 
SaluacioHtt 5707 This may be wcle expovned of the Missed 
virgyne mane. 1574 tr. Marlorat's A p oca lips 14 They. . that 
go about to expound this place concerning Christ, accord* 
mg to the letter ; do wrest it too violently. 1845 Uxbhfr 
Botiy Dw. (1647) 8 S Which place Paul expoundeth of the 
Holy Ghost. 1714 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Re tig . 336 Those 
of whom they are ordinarily expounded. 

+ c. To render by a specified term. With com - 
pie went, or Const, for. Obs. 

1530-1 Act 99 Hen. VII /, c. 13 No person ,. being a 
cotnon Baker, Brewer.. shall be interpreted or expounded 
handicrafts men. 153s Elyot Gov. i. i, Chavs, .of some is 
expounde a confuse mixture. 153) More Anno. Poisoned 
Rk, Wks, 1087/2 Men . . that expounde those wordcs of 
Christ.. to be spoke and ment or the very eating of hys 
blessed l»ody. >500 Thynne Auimadv . (1875) 33 ‘Or* 
frayes ' yo w expounde * Goldsmythes Worke'. >007 Tophell 
Four -/. Beasts (1658) 69 Rabbi Solomon, and Abraham 
Ezra, expound Egel, for a Calf of one year old. 

+ d. To interpret as a prognostic of something. 
Const, to. Obs. , 

0430 Lydg. Bockas 1. hr. (1544*7 a» Worthy Ninus .. 
expouned hit laughter to great telicitye. 
t 4 . In etymol. sense of L. ex pdnere (cf. Expose). 
^To expose to view. Obs. rare. 

s8gt Life Father Sarpi (1676) 38 He celebrated the Mass, 
and every Wednesday expounded upon his Altar the holy 
Sacrament Butler Hud. 11. iii. 1087 First, he ex- 

pounded both his Pockets, And found a Watch, with Rings 
and Lockets. 


Hence Expou nded ppl. a., Expounding vbl. 
sb. 9 the action of the vb. Expound ; cotter, an expo- 
sition or interpretation. Expounding ppl. a. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 97a False expounyng of holy 
writt. c 1440 Hylton Scala Ptrf. (W. de w. 1494) 11. xlt, 
I fele wel of thy Name \>e true expownynge that thou art 
Jhesu hele. 1483 Cath. Angi. 119 An Expow(n)dyn2e ; 
lommentum. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. viii. 9 A Fullfil- 
ling or expo wnding part of speache. 184a J. Eaton Honey* 
c. Free ymst/fte. biQ a, Expounded texts and verses. 1843 
Milton Divorce % iii. (1851) 55 A yoke, .which, .nothing but 
unwary expounding hath brought upon us. 174s Wesley 
Anno. Ch. 3 One of our English Brethren, .said in his 
Publick Expounding, * As many go to Hell by praying as 
by thieving. >88c Mahaffy Old Grh. Educ. xi. 137 The 
repeating and expounding of the founder's view. 
Bxpraa&aM# (ekspaundab’l). a. [f. prec. 
4* -ABUk] Th^emay be expounded or explained ; 
capable of being expounded. 

1887 Twin ShtlJI. L a To expound their views, at far as 
they were expoundable. » 

Expounder (ekspau'ndw). Also 4-5 ex- 
pow&tf f 5 expownaor. [f. at prec. * er 1 .] 
One who expounds] an expositor. Occasionally 
Irons/, of a tiling : That which serves to expound. 

1388 Wycuf Gen . xtt. 7 He [Farao] sente to alio the 
expownen# of Egipt..and..he teide tho dtram* 11449 
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Pbcock Repr. 1. xiL 63 Alle expowners and glose geutrs to 
Holi Scripture. 1535 Coverdalk i Sam. xxwii. 3 Saul had 
dryuen the soythsayeri and expounders of tokens out of y* 
londe. tote J bis el Rep l Harding no The Custome and 
practise eg the people, is the best expounder of the I.awe» 
1788 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 184a II. 115 Magistrates 
and expounders of the Mahomedan law. 1869 tr. Pouchefs 
Universe (1871) 3 Bonnet, one of the most zealous ex- 
pounders of natural history. 1895 Joweit Plata (ed. 3) V. 
8 The argument of which the Athenian is the expounder. 
Hence + Expou nds***, Obs. rare , a female ex- 
pounder. 

1804 Sn/p/ic. Masse Priests f 37 The RomUh Church, 
whom they make chiefe expoundresse of Scriptures, 
t Expou nitour. Obs. rare ~ *. [f. expoune , 

Expound v., on the analogy of expositor .J An 
expounder, expositor. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. 111. 202 ExpounitourU on }>e 
gospellU and pbUelis. 

Expouae, obs. form of Espouse v. 

Expoyl, var. of Kxbpoil obs. 
t &prem 8 f v . Obs. Chiefly Sc. Forms : 

f i — 7 supreme, 0 exprim*, 7 expreeme, -elm*, 
ad. (directly or through F. exp rimer) , L. exprim- 
fre to Express. For the phonology cf. redeem ] 
tram. - Express v. 6 - 8 . 

c 1470 Harding Chrtm. xxxt. iii, The fir*t he was, as 
chronicles expreme, That in this isle of Brvtein had croune 
of golde. 1504 St. Papers Hen. V///, VI. 222, 1 cannot 
with my tong or penne exprime the inwarde joye which 1 
haue taken. 1588 A. King tr. Can is in s' Cat ah. 15 That 
sinne bringes *ua great e skaithe to the saule, as na longe U 
nbil to expreme. 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ.% Slat. Robt . /, 23 In 
pleyes of debt^ aoula l>e named and expreimed, the zeare, 
day, the quantttie of the debt, a 1851 Caldkrwood Hist. 
Kirk (1843) II. 353 He hath offered to doe his devoirc, by 
the law 01 armes, m maner before expreemed. 

Express (ckspre*), a. adv . and Forms: 
4-6 expres, 4-7 express*, 6- express, 7 contpar. 
expresses [ad. Fr. exprls v fem. expressc ) — Pr. 
expres , Sp. espreso , P ^.espresso ^ It. espresso , ad. L. ex- 
press -us y pa. pple. of exprim Ire : see Express v.] 
A. adj. 

I. I. Of an image or likeness : Truiv depicted, 
exactly resembling, exact. Now chiefly with re- 
miniscence of Heb. i. x. Cf. Express v. 5. 

1513 More Rich. III. Wks. 61/a This is y» fathers own 
figure, .y* playne express* lykenc* of y noble Duke. 1379 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 36 Thy byrth doth shewe the expresse 
and liuely Image of gentle bioud. 1611 Bible Heb. i. 3 The 
expresse image of his person. >8xa T. Tayixir Comm. Titus 
ii. 7 Shew thv selfe a patternc, and expresse type wherein 
letc.]. 1687 Milton P. L. vii. 528 Hee Created thee, in the 
linage of God Express. 1784 Reid Inquiry 1. ii. 6g Lan- 
guage is the express image and jpu ture of human thoughts 
1774 J. Bryant My t hoi. II. 431 The Deity is here described 
sitting . . in the express form of the Minotaur, a 1853 
Robertson Sertn. Scr. nr. x. lasThe universe is the express 
image and direct counterpart of the souls that dwell in it. 
b. Well framed or modelled, ttcttce-use. 

180a Shahs. Ham. 11. ii. 317 What a piece of worke in a 
man f . .In forme, and mouing, how expresse and admirable ! 

II. (Cf. Exprknn v. 0-10). 

+2. Of a fact, condition, etc. : Stated, explicitly 
recorded. In early use rs pa. pple. Obs . 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 719 I/O here exptcsi»e of 
woramen may ye fytide, That woman was the losne of al 
mankynde. c 1386 — Wife's T. 213 Ther shull yc seen ex- 
presse. .That he is gentil that doth gentil dedU. >686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 11. v. 225 There is not above days but are 
windy, and rainy, or of express heat [cf. ibid. 1. xii. 56 We 
must distinguish of warm Days, Days of Expressed Notation 
for Warmth or Heat]. 

8. Of a meaning, purpose, stipulation, law, etc. : 
Expressed and not merely implied ; definitely for- 
mulated ; definite, explicit. Of language, state- 
ments, indications : Definite, unmistakable in 
import. 

When ubed of a law, stipulation, grant, etc., the adj. may 
have either this sense or bense 4, and often appears to have 
a mixed notion of the two. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 61 Whcr can ye seen . . That 
highe God defended manage By expresse word? c 14*5 
Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. 151 Agane Jni Lauch expres . . 
choayn wes Dis Knychtis son. >590 Bale Apol. 117 b, 
Neyther ♦ . is ther any expressc doctryne of vowes in all the 
whole wurke. >578 T. N, tr. Conq. W. India 75 [HeJ 
commaundid that none of his men shoulde goe out . . without 
his expresse licence upon paine of death. >594 Hooker 
Reel, Pol. 1. xvl (1611) 49 We have no expresse purpoce to 
make that our end. 1605 Bp. Morton ( title ), Exact Dis- 
coverie of Romish Doctrine . . collected out of the expresse 
dogmatical principles of Popish Priests and Doctors. 1616 
B.Ionson Epigr. xl, All the gazers on the skies Read not 
in fair heaven's story Expreaser truth. .Than they might in 
her bright eyes. >849 Hammond On Ps. cxviii. 97 Annot. 594 
Tie insuing verse Is express. >88* Stillimgfl. Orig. Sacr. 
ill* iv. | 13 We have the express testimony of Epiphanius. 
>787 Blackstonk Comm. II. 443 Express contracts are where 
tne terms of the agreement are openly uttered and avowed 
at thetlme of the making. >S«L> Ht. Martinbau Hist. Peace 
(1877) III. iv. ix. 92 Mr. Sumey*s answer was express and 
clear. sS88 Bryce Amer. Commto. II. Ii. 285 Sometimes 
by express, more often by a tacit understanding. 

to, Hence of persons or an authority : Distinct 
in making a statement, outspoken, explicit Of a 
state of mind : Fixed, free from vacillation. Obs. 

«*S» H. Smith Whs. ( 1867) II, 495 Theodorct . . is most 
express against transubstantlation . Glanvill Seeps. 
Set. 17 Trumegistua is express In the assertion of the same 
Doctrine, 1887 n« Moas Db. Dial. t. Ui. (1743) 14 , 1 love 


to feel myself of an express and settled judgment a 1704 
Locke (J.\ Where reason or Scripture L express for any 
opinion, or uction, we may receive it as of divine authotity. 
>704 Load. Gas. No. 4037/5 Her Majesty is very express in 
what She proposes. >778 S. Laurens in Sparks Ctar. 
Amer, Rev. (1853) II. u» Our Commissioners . . are not so 
express . . as they might nave been. 

fo. Of a voice : Distinctly uttered. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5667 |>e child* foloude and 
seyde ]nui, with' a voycc expressc. 1700 Dryden Fable*, 
Grid's Met. xii. 71 Nor silence is within, nor voice ex- 
press, But a deaf noise of sounds that never cease. 

d. Express malice (Law) : malice of which 
there is actual evidence ; opposed to implied 
malice, that which is inferred merely from the 
nature of the unlawful act committed. + Express 
wiUhtraft', 7 manifest, open witchcraft. 

1589 Siot. Poems 16/A C. II. 960 O faithles flo< k !. Man* 
tenuns of tnurther, witchcraft expres, Tresoun amang 30W 
docs daylie inerts. 1789 Blacks i one Comm. IV. xiv. vy) 
Malice may l»e either express, or implied in law. Express 
malice is.. when one. with a sedate .deliberate mind and 
formed design, doth kill another. 1808 Li Blanc in East 
Rep. IX. 363 Without proof of malice, either express or 
implied. 

6. Specifically designated or considered ; special. 
1848 Mill Pot. Eton. tit. xiv. §4 When we treat of that 
express subject. >853 Bain Senses 4 Int. lit. ii. 1 91 Natural 
History makes a more express business of the classifying 
operation. 

4 . Specially designed or intended for a particular 
object ; done, made, or sent * on purpose/ Of a 
messenger : Specially dispatched. Also absol. in 
phrase + In express : ? for a purpose (unless this be 
an early instance of ExrKRHB sb:t\. 

at 400 Cov. Afyst. 115 Ffarewel. Guoryul .. Goddy* ma- 
xangere expresxe. c 1400 Pallad.au l hub. n. 403 Rape* 
make wcle to smelle In condyment is nowe the tyme ex- 
presse. c 1480 Towntley Myst. 9 09 Pilot ns. lamxuktcsof 
this bloode. .Both my handcs in express weshen shalle be. 
15*4 W ouse y in .V/. Papers Hen. Veil. (1849) VI. 317, I rc- 
ceyvid new letters from you, sent by an expresse curror. 
18x9 Vct. Dokcarter in Eng. * Germ. (Camden) 137 Send 
. .with Alt possible speed e by an expresse messenger. 1789 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. x. 260 Express laws were made 
to prevent fit). L'aklylk Cromrvetl (1871) L >6 In 

these two little offhand bits of writing . . there is more in- 
sight obtainable, than in any of the express Biographies. 
1874 Morley Compromise ( iw 6) 123 The social union is the 
express creation . . of the Deity. 

b. Express train. Originally — * special train ' ; 
but about 1845 applied to a train running ‘ex- 
pressly * for the conveyance of passengers to one 
particular place, and not stopping at the inter- 
mediate stations ; now, a train running at a high 
rate of speed, and stopping only at a few important 
stations. Hence Express speed. 

*•4* Saunders Rep. Committee Railto. Q. 2051 It was 
probable that an express train would come up. >642 W. F. 
Cookk Ttiegr. Rattw. 19, 1 will now follow an Kxprcj.% and 
therefore unexpected train in its course from Derby to 
Leicester. 1845 Bradshaw's Rail. Guide May id The 
accommodation by the Express Trains being limited, Pus* 
sengeis who arrive first will have the preference. >845 C. B. 
Vignolkr in Life (1889) 269 Went down to Birmingham 
by the ‘express' train. 1849 Macauiay Jrnl. 16 Aug., The 
express train reached Holyhead. s86a Gifts tfr Grates xii. 
127 We must step into an express train. 

0. Express riftc : a rifle constructed to discharge 
a bullet with a high initial velocity and a low 
tiajcctory. Express bullet : an expanding bullet 
for use with an express rifle. Express snooting : 

| shooting with an express rifle. 

I 1884 Mkttokd in Walsh Mod. Sportsman's Gun II. 12 
! This Wing a sort of ‘ rough and tumble ' gauge of Express 
, 'hooting at 100 yards. 1884 Sir H. Halford ibid. II. ti 
I These rifles j made by Purdey in 1859) must be considered 
I as the first ot the class now known as Express— a term be* 
j lieved to have laren first used either by the late I A>rd Henry 
I Bcntinck or by 1 ,ord Leconfidd. >888 Pall Mall G. 10 I ul y 
7/1 It has been proved that 'express' bullets are used by 
the Zulus or their allies. * 

d. Express delivery : (in the Postal service; im* 

I mediate delivery by special messenger, on a sys- 
1 tem introduced in iHpi ; so express fee , messenger, 

I peuket, etc. [Here it is difficult to separate the 
I adj. from attrib. uses of the sbl\ 

I *•*« Post Office Guide Oct. 227 'J ncre is no Express de- 
livery. .on Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day. 180a 
1 Ibid, Apr. 17 On the delivery of an Express Packet, the de- 
[ livering Messenger may take a reply . . The Express fee must 
• be prepaid. Ibid. 18 Letters and Parcels are accepted for 
j conveyance by Express Messenger to the General Post Office. 

! B. adv. [Cf. Exprkhhly.] 

I + 1 . Clearly, plainly, unmistakably. With verbs 
! of speaking : In distinct terms, positively. Obs. 
C1395 E.E. Allit. P. B. 1158 Danye! . . devysed sum 
tyme, As . U proued expresse in his profecies. >4 . . Put if, 
Maiyin Tundale's Vis. 130 To the law ache mekely wold 
obey From poynt to poynte the gospel seyth expresse. c >4*9 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) >189 |>is chapiter it schewes expresse 
I What fandyng he tholeoln sekenes. >558 Lauder Tractate 
955 Haue }e there herts, 1 say expresse, Than alt la lours 
that they posscsse. >729 Berkeley Pass. Obed. f 23 Such 
a contract is an express known part of the fundamental 
constitution of a nation. 

f 2 . ft. Followed by against : Directly, b. 
With respect to dimension or numbtr : Exactly. 
0. Completely. Obs, 9 
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a. c 1386 Chaucer Dot tor's /*. 18-e \ irgimun . holdclh 
express* axeinst b* wille of me My scruaunt. 1378 Gnde fjr 
Godly Ball 158 The I*uiui» . . reft thair teind and mekill 
mair, Expres agetiis Goddis command. 

b. c 147s Partway 3004 Fiftcne fote long this Geaunl 
wu express*. *313 1*rad*maw St. JVerlmsge 1. 14a Also the 
yeres of our blessed sauyoure Syxc hundreth foure score and 
nyne expresse The Bry tons were cxpulsed . . From Englande 
to wallea. 

0. c 1473 Partway 4357 Hys hauberke dlxinailled all 
expres.se. 1511 Douglas Ain * is xiii. ii. 5a To nutk end of 
our harmis and distres 1 Our panefull labour pa**it is expres. 
3 . Specially, on purpose, for a particular end ; 
hence (to go, bend, etc.) with speed. In mod. 
use also, by express messenger or train. 

1386 Chaucer Doctor’s T. 105 This inayde, of which I telle 
my tale express. 1667 Pki*ys Diary ( 1879) IV. 368, I sent 
Mr. C. express! thither to see how matters go. 1706 Load. 
Gas. No. 4490/3 M. Osten .. came Express . to make his 
Compliments to his Prussian Majesty. 1760 T. Hutchin- 
son / list. Coll. Mass, iii 398 A small vessel had been sent 
to England express . . with a representation of the exposed 
stale of the colony. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby tv. ix, Am if 
the grand furniture anu the grand servants had all come 
down cxpiess from town. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, a A 
piece of news worth sending express. 

Couth. 1870 Emi-hson Soc. <y Sotit. xi. 078 No express- 
rider, no attorney, no magistrate. 

C. sb. i 

1. * Express messenger*, see A. 4. Now Hist. 
or arch. cxc. in sense of an express messenger of 
the Postal Department. 

16x9 Vut. Doncasier in Eng. */ Germ. (Camden) 177, 1 
will spedily advertise his Mair by an expresse. 1680 Pond. 
Gass. No. 1536^ An Express is arrived in 14 days from 
Madrid, but we know not what he brings. 1760 R. K. 
Livingston in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rex*. (1853) III. 2 
This hasty letter 1* written while the express waits. 18x6 
Keatings. Trav. I. 34 Faster than an express could tra\el ; 
at least in these regions. 1896 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
The Times Wks. (Bonn) II. 118 Its expresses outrun the 
despatches of the government. 1891 Daily Nexus 4 Apr. 6/7 
We expect the Post Office to convey the necessary orders— 
either by post, by telegraph, by telephone, or by ‘express.’ 

b. transf. The message sent by an * express 9 ; 
a dispatch. 

i6$a Milton (title) Observations upon some of bis 
Majestie’s ICharles L] late Answers and Expresses. 16 59 
Plahson (1839) 283 By an cxpiess written to Tiberius, 
and by him presented to the senute. 1676 Drydf.n Aurtngz, 
L i, A new Express all Agra doesafright. X741 Middleton 
Cicero I. v. 356 Cicero .. received two expresses from his 
Brother Quintus. 1807 Beverley $ Kexby Road Act 6 
Conveying the mails of letters and expresses under the 
authority of His Majesty’s Post- Master General. x8. . 
Wlllingion in Daily News 20 Nov. (1891* 5/1 Blucher 
picked the fattest man in hi* army to ride with an express 
home. 1854 Dickens Hard T. ii. ix, Bitzcr had come., 
with an express from Stone- Lodge. 

c. ? A special errand. 

c 1817 Hogg Tales \ Sk. 111 . 215 Tain's wife had occasion 
to cross the wild heights on some express. 

2 . Short for a. express -train ; b. express rifle. 

-ft* *«#• Dickens Dontbey lv, Express come* through at 
four, Sir, 1867 Trollote lie Knew xxiti, l HcJ went down 
. by the early express to Exeter. 

b. 1884 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 5/1 A wealthy ‘potter’ 

. .blazed away with a double express at the deer compelled 
to pass him. x888 Rider Haggard Mailed s Revenge 127 
L handing him the carbine, took from him my express. 

3 . If. S. An institution (conducted by private en- 
terprise) for the transmission of parcels, etc. Also 
at t rib, Cf. Express a. 4 d. 

The carrying of goods by ' express,* first introduced in 1839 
(see quot. 1858) has had an enormous development in tne 
United States. In Great Britain the system exist*, but the 
name i* little used, though it has been adopted in the dis- 
tinctive designations of one or two of tne ‘forwarding 
agencies,* as they are usually called. 

x8$8 Homans Cycl, Comm. 641 s.y. Express, William F. 
Hamden .started the express business in the spring of 
1839. Ibid. 645 The express companies, .transmit nearly all 
the specie and bullion, etc. i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., 
Express Office, an establishment which rapidly transmits 
parcels ana goods. Express Wagon, the wagon in which 
packages, boxes, etc., are taken to and from an express 
office. s86. Postage Stamp Inter., Pony Express. 1863 
Stamped Envelope Inter., Paid, Wells, Fargo, & Co. 
Through our California and Atlantic Express. 1880 Daily 
News 90 Nov. 5/4 An express clerk walks through the train, 
takes the checks of passengers who want their baggage de- 
livered, and gives written receipts for them, 
b. The goods carried by an * express \ 

1858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 644 Hamden himself acted in 
that capacity [as * messenger *j carrying his entire express 
in an ordinary valise. 

Hcncc Bxpre * mm v., Cf. S. t irons . to send by 
express. Sxpro«sago, the sending of a parcel by 
express ; the charge or cost of this. 

* i860 Washington Republic Bartlett Did. Amer. The 
President’s message will be expressed through to Boston, 
by order of the Postmaster-General. 1864 Webster Express , 
to send by express messenger. Expres sage, the charge for 
carrying a parcel by express s 88 o Daily News 90 Nov. 3/4 
I here is a saving ingoing by the horse-cars and 1 expressing 1 
. WS* f 1 • shilling a trunk. S883 Amer. Newspaper 
Aavt., 1 he books will oe sent by express C.O.D., the re* 
ceiver payinc expressage or freight. 1888 Harpers Mag. 
Dec 161/t 1 he expressage or postage has not been prepaid, 
t Express (ckspres), sbJ Obs. [f. the vb. 
Cf. late L. expressns (u stem).] 

1. The action of expressing or representing by 
words, signfc, or actions; an instance of this. 
Const, of* c 


1644 Bulwrr Chirol. 8 The Hand seems to. .vie expresses 
with the Tongue. 1648 Eikon Bos. 04 With expresses of my 
desires. Borkmam Serm. Kp. Deci, So they might 

give to the world a Clear* Expresse of their gratitude to 
your 1 /ordship. x6ya J. Howard All Mistaken 1. iu llaxl. 
Dodsley XV. 33a My grief, alas l is far beyond express, 
ft 1716 Sout H Serm. (1744) X 1 . 156 Allow of no other expresses 
of our honour to him (God] but distance and amasement. 

b. A condition or product in which something 
is expressed ; a manifestation. (Revived by Kings- 
ley with stress e xpress , after impress.) 

1644 Jek. Taylor Psalter cxxxvi, Making all Thy crea- 
ture* to be exorcises of Tby power. 1063 J. Spencer 
Prodigies (1665) 349 It seems to have been the common 
maxim . . that all aMictions were the expresses of displeasure. 
1848 Kingsley Saint’s Tresg. iv. iii. 932 Grace brings no 
merit When ’tis the express of our own self-will. 

2 . A mode of speech, phrase ; on utterance. 

1644 H union Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 4a He compares 
these serious expresses to Trajan* sudden and excessive 


speech. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Ptrph, v, 8 z, I have shewed 
Scripture in its plain expresses to be an abu 
aitn. ft 
expresses . 
able benlg 


?>cnpturc in its plain expn 

Faith, ft 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 I. 361 Surely those 
ts are used in condescension to signify the . . charit- 
dgnity of God. 

b. A specific mention, statement, or injunction. 

1646 Sir T . Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. § 6. 91 This Gentleman 
. .caused a man to got downe . . into theSea . with expresse to 
take notice, .where it (Coral] groweth. 1660 Fuller Mix t 
Contempt, (1841) 206 They had no express in scripture that 
they should l»e freed from the particular miseries relating to 
this war. 1687 Tow ereon Baptism 343 Some express to sig- 
nifie such a thing to be its purpose, a xyxx J. Norris Mite 
(1687) a 13 They, .contradict the general design and particular 
expresses of the Gospel. 

3 . A graphic representation, image ; Jig. a 1 ) pe, 
model (of virtues'). 

1513 Douglas .E net's xi. vi. 161 This Ene was first, all 
out. expres Of reuth, comp&&sioun ; and of gentilncs. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. xx u(>s They discoursed in silence, 
And were intuitively understood from the theory of their 
Expresses. 1646 J Gregory Notes 4- Obeerv. (1684) 51 Some 
ancient Coyns have been called by the name of their Ex* 

J ircsscs, as . . (saith Bollux) tea 1 ixaAtno $ovr x on Bov v rlyfF 
UTirvnuuiyov, from the figure of an ox imprinted, 
b. A ‘ stamp,’ impressed character. 

1667 Waterhouse Eire Land 2 This fatal accident had 
a more than ordinary express of fury. 

Express (eksprcs), v. Also 4-6 expresse. 
[ME. expresse , a. OK. espresser, expresser ^ Pr. 
espressar , Sp. espresar , IV. txpressar , med. L. ex- 
pressure (15th c. in Du Cange \ f. L. ex- out + 
pressdre to press, frequentative of prcm&e, to press. 
Taken as Eng. repr. of L. ex frimZre of which the 
chief senses were 1, to press out; 2. to form (an 
image) by pressure, to represent in sculpture or 
painting 3. to represent or set forth in words or 
actions!] I. To press out. 

1 . Irons. To press, squeeze, or wring out ; to 
press (juice, air, etc.)y>*<?///, out of (anything'. 

< 1400 Lan/ratn ’s Cirurg. 1.7 (MS. A.) & j>ei fumllcn 
wounde. .as I have scid, with pe clou)> expressid of white 
of an ey. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. \i, Wlien inen of 
malice., his \cnym vtterly exprc.ssc, 1569 R. Androsk tr. 
Alexis’ Seer, iv. 11. 37 Put them all into an Orcngc. .and 
boyle them in hotc embers, then expre.vse it. 1594 Plat 
Jewell-ho., Chem. Concl. 16 Expresse their oile according 
to the manner herafter set down. 163B T. Whitaker Blood 
M Grape 18 Newly exprest from the grape. X757 A. Cooler 
distiller " ' w ‘ " *’ 


xpi 

Distiller 111. lit (1760) 226 Express 'the Juice 'and Spirit 
1804 Abkrnkthy Surg. Obsen>. 94 To puncture the upper 
tumour, to express the contents. 1880 Daily News 26 Feb. 
3/2 The oil or oleomargarine is expressed from the fat. 

to* (<*) To extort or elicit by pressure, 
t (b) To expel, get rid of, by force (obs.). 

(a) 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 93a Youre countrey 
wcepinge to you with bloody tearcs, which your sclfes do 
expresse, and wring out of her, and enforce her to shed. 
1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxtx. iv. 365 The truth was 
by torture expressed. x6xR ( WEb8TEK White Devil 1. i, Per- 
fume*. .chaf’d . .render Their pleasing scents ; and so afflic- 
tion Expresseth virtue fully 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages ( 1873) 
I. 209 To employ them (Jews) as a spunge to suck their 
subjects' money, which they might afterwards express. 

(b) 1565 Golding Ovids Met, Ep. (1593) 6 Temperance 
which doth all fowle concupiscence express. 1583 K. Jamrs 
VI in Holinshed Hist. Scott. (158*) 443 That.. the veritie 
may be tried and all heresic and schisme. .expressed. 

2 . To emit or exude, as if by pressure. 
x 6 *i Burton A mat. Mel. 1. i. 11. 11. 91 Spirit is a most 
subtile vapor, which is expressed from the Blood. >634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 46 Ormus U an ile. of which. . the 
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which a thousand ffowers have expressed their sweetest 
breath. x88a Pall Mall G. 98 June 51 Their honey-dew. 
which the aphides express when caressed by the antemue oi 
their masters, 

3 . To press or squeeze out the contents ofc Now 

rare. 

*833 Bf. Hall Hard Texts 980T0 expresse and make use 
of that sweet fruit. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep iv. vii. 
197 A bladder blowne is weightier then one empty, and if It 
contain# a quart, expressed and emptied It will abate about 
half* a frame. 17*5 Bradley Pam. Diet. r.v. Nutmeg , 
Heat the Nutmegs In a Kettle, and then to express them 
strongly. s88a Med. Temp, Jrnl. LI. 14s After the grapes 
have been expressed. 

+ 4 . To press hard (in battle). Obs. rare- 1 , 

e 1489 Caxton Blanehardyn xli. (1890) tea Seeng herself so 
sore expressyd, her knyghtes and her mefi slaync. 


BXFRB88. 

II. To ]x>rtray, leprcsent. 

5 . To represent bv sculjiturc, drawing, or points 
ing; to portray, delineate, depict. In general 
! sense obs. or arch . ; but surviving as a transferred 
tise of sense 8 : To render, set forth, convey a 
notion of (facts, characteristics, details) by plastic? 
or graphic representation. # 

138a Wyclik Eseh. xxlii. 14 The ymogU of Caldcis cx- 
pressid . . in colours. 1388 Frai ncb Lawlers Log. 1.L1 b, 
That paynter is most cunning who can most lively cx^esse 
his face whose counterfaite he i* to drawe. s6sx Coryat 
Crudities 31 1 Whereof (Amphitheatre at Verona] 1 have 
expressed a picture in this place. 1700 Strypb Stoiu’s 
Sum*. (1734) 11 . m. ii. 598/a In every part of this tomb 
are all the sons and daughters of this King expressed in 
solid brass. 176* 71 H. walpol* Vetfue's Anted. Paint . 
(1786) V. 155 Loggan used long strokes in expressing flesh. 
1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xx. 265 Quarried down be- 
low the ordiiuuy surface of the adjacent ground, an rudely 
expressed in this woodcut. 4 

t b. To be an image or likeness of ; to resemble 
[After L. ex pnmert\. Obs. • 

. * 4*3 Caxton Gold. I. eg. 45/x His handes expressyd the 
lyknes and symylitude of tne more brother. 1048 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xvii. 64 Man expresseth God . . as the 
child* docth resemble hys father or mother. >635 A. Staf- 
ford Pent, Glory (1869) 147 Her arms express the Crosse on 
which Hee dide. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Past . 1. 39 Kids and 
Whelps their Sires ana Dams express. 

0 . To represent symbolically. Said both of the 
agent and the symbol employed. In Math, to re- 
present by a figure, symbol, or formula. Phrase, 
To express (a quantity) in terms of (another). 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea ii. 83 They should the better 
expres the condition of strangers. s66a Stillingi l. Ong. 
Sacr. it. ii. { 6 A Child to express coming into the world, an 
old man for going out of it. 1684 R. H. Sett. Retteat. 115 
. The Characters placed on the five Lines, express the Notes 
t themselves, a 1740 Boysr Triumphs Nat. 199 The dim 
I twilight of the arch above Seems to express the queen’s 
disastrous love. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Fluxion, To 
, express the fluxions of simple variable quantities . , you need 
j only put the . . letters which express them with a dot over 
them. 1811 Hutton Course Math. HI. 372 The fluxional 
j equa. expressing the relation between x and ts, s8s6 J. 

1 Smith Pattoratna Sc. q Art 1 . 38 Instruments have even 
been described, which express upon paper . . the several 
winds that have blown. 1838 T. 7 ’iiomson Chem. Otg. 
Bodies 34 If we express the composition of camphoric acid 
by the formula $ (C J H 1 !) + 0 \ 1837 Maurice Ep. St. j|p hn 
xvii. 27^5 The divine, holy, self-sacrificing life wnich it (the 
blood sign] would appear to express. 

7 . To manifest or reveal b)%cxternal tokens. Of 
actions, appearances, etc. : To betoken. Now al- 
most exclusively witn reference to feelings or per- 
sonal qualities, the wider use being arch, or poet. 

1549 Coverdalk Erasm. Par. 1 Pet. 1 He udmonisheth 
them, that . . they expresse a life worthie of their profession. 
i6xa Blau m. & Fl. Cupids Rev. 1. i, if he be A god, he will 
express it upon thee my child. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 'Trav. 
(1677) 276 Such was the singular personal valour Ismael ex- 
pressed. c 17*0 Prior Henty <7 Emma 439 No longer shall 
thy bodice nptly lnc'd. .That air and harmony of shape ex. 
press, a 1763 Shensi one Elegies xi. 31 , 1 pray d . .To see the 
trees express their planter’s care. 18x4 J ane Austen Mans/. 
Park(iBsi) 177 Never did tone express indifference plainer. 
t 1850 Neale Hymns East. Ch . 80 The excellence 01 beauty 
In Jesus was expressed. 1899 Tennyson Vivien 2*0 A 
robe . . that more exprest ThAn hid her. clung about her 
lissome limbs. 1877 £. R. Conder Bos, baith i. 10 Worship 
. .directly expresses sentiment and emotion, 
b. reft, 

1549 Coverdalk Erasm, Par. 1 Pet, II. xo The inherit- 
ance is ready, .the possession whereof he hath, .entered for 
your sakes, so that you expresse yourselves worthy of it. 
1653-60 Stanley His* Philos. (170x1 273/2 They have ex- 
pressed themselves faitHTul in the performance of such things 
as were committed to their Charge, iM Hawthorne tr. 
4* It. 7 m Is. I. 26a God expressed himself in the landscape 
to mankind. 1839 Kingsley Mite. 1 . 357 The inward beauty 
seldom fails to express itself in the outward. * 

8. To represent in language ; to put into words, 
set forth (a meaning, thought, state of things) ; to 
give utterance to (an intention, a feeling). 

Now the prevailing use ; senses $-7, so far as they sumve, 
are often felt as transferred from this, 

1386 Chaucer Prioress’ T, 94 Lady. .Thy vertu and thy 
grete humylitee, Ther may no tongc expresse, >4. .Epipk. 
m Tundaie’s Vis, xo8 With hys mowthe who con the myrthc 
express* T c 1415 Wyntoun Cron. vm. iv. 236 Til hawe of 
bamc knawlage Expressyd . . in oure L&ngage. 133 3 Cover- 
dale Prov. i. 23 Lo, 1 wil expresse my mynae vnto you. 1633 
Earl Mancm. At Hondo (1636) 190 As griefes concealed, so 
joyes expressed grow greater. 167a ViLUERs(Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal 1. 1 . (Arb.) 27 A phrase they have got among 
them, to express their no-meaninjr by. ft >684 Karl Ros- 
com. Ess. Verse 49 Harmonious Horace flows With Sweet- 
ness not to be exprest in Prose. 2768 Sterne, Sent, yortm.. 
The Rose, 1 could not have expressed it half so welL 
x8ia A. Fonblanqub Eng. under 7 Admintst. (1837) 11 . 257 
Tne Princess expressed her surprise that tha people in a 
famine did not eat buns, i860 Tyndall Glac. it. xxviii. 307 
My chief difficulty. . may be expressed in a very few words. 
1883 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 448^10 lease correctly 
expressed the bargain between the parties. 

D. reft. To put one’s thoughts into words ; to 
utter what one thinks; 4 o state one’s opinion; 
f Also mfn fat rejf. 

*601 Shams. Twe 4 N. ft. i. 16 It charges me in manners, 
the rather to espresso ray tel fe. s6eo B. Jonson SlHkt Worn, 
hi. ii, What an excellent choice Phrase this Lady expresses 
in. Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 325 Every man has 
not the gift of expressing himself so in short as others* 1711 
Addison Sped. No* 5 P 5 English Writers in their way of 
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thinking and expressing themselves. 1884 A. R. Pennine* 
•vox H’tclifyWi. 247 He express himself still more strongly 
in HU unprinted writings. 

II confused use. 

1744 E. Hey wood Female Spectator (1748) I. 18a The 
admiration he expresses to have for her. 

' a Of a word, phrase, or statement t To repre- 
sent (a thought, sentiment, state of facts) ; to de- 
note, import, signify. Also with sentence as obj. 

19a i^Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, The ordynary 
%km vpon the fyrst epystle of Saynt Paule to y 4 Cormthes 
doth expresse that. . &c. 1988 Shahs. L. L, L. tv. lit. 194 
Something.. That shall expresse my true-loues fasting 


440 Gorgias iheir exprest Commander was from them. 1736 
Butler Anal . 1. vi. i$p The., percept ion of good and ill de. 
sert . . makes [the sanction] appear, as one may say expressed. 

3. Expressed species (transl. L. spears expressd ) : 
in Scholastic Philosophy, a ‘species 1 or essential 
form imposed on outward objects by the activity 
of the mind itself. The term was revived by 1 ,e 
Clcrc in his pseudo-scientific Optics : see quot. 

1751 Cha.mbf.rh Ox*/, r. v. Species, Expressed Species are 
those, .which proceed from within. .Le Clerc, in nil aystem 
of vision . . has called upon the stage again the spears ex* 
press* of the ancient philosophers. For according to him, 
it Is not by species or images impressed on the optic nerve, 
that the soul sees objects but by rays which she herselt 
directs to them, [1857 Maurice Mor, <7 Mst> Philos. III. 
v. | 90. 939 The mind knows itself. . not by a species im- 
pressed upon it, hut by a species expressed from it.) 
t ExjOtt'MMdly, adv. Ops. [f. prec. + -i.v *.) 
Statedly, avowedly ; explicitly, expressly. 

<**555 Ridlfy iris. 137 Other words, which the same 
writernath expressedly in other places. 1598 Knox lint 
Blast (Arb.) 33 Here expressedly is a man apointed to be 
chosen king. 1609 J. Raynolds Agst. Bella rmine (1610)40 
Whether expressedly, or Implvedly. 1846 Sir T. Brownk 
Pseud. Ep. i. v. 17 This is. .detractory unto the intellect, 
and sense of inAn expressedly disposed for that inquisition. 

Expresses?, -or (eksprcsoj). [f. Ex micas v . 
+ -er ! , -oh.] One who or that which expresse*. 
1581 Mulcastsr Positions v. (1887) 39 Reading being bur 
the expressor of the written characters, 1*87 Goldino De 
At o may vi. 73 And the Second [ Worker 1 is the Huely cx* 
presser of the First. **»3 Shaksperds Wks. To Rdr., 
who, as he was a happie imitator of Nature, was a mo'-t 
gentle expresser of ft. 164a I.D. Dighy A/t *ira (1667) 5 
Ready.. To make his Sword th* expresser of his mind. 187a 
Conington Arnold v. 340 note, Expresses of a favourable oi 
nd verse opinion. 

b. One who possesses expressive power ; a mas- 
ter of the art of expression. 

t'i6si Chapman Hind 1. Comm. (i86«;) 96 Our most accom- 
plished expressor helps the illustration in a simile of his 
fcivour. 1615 — Odyss. viil. 708 The divine expressor did 
so give Roth act and passion, that he made it live. 1856 
Masson Ess., .Shake. 4 Goethe 93 He l Shakespeare) was the 
greatest cxpres^cr that ever lived. 

t Expre'SSful, a. Obs. rare ~ *. [f. as prcc. + 
-fi t,.] « Kxphensivk. 

16*1 Lady M. Wroth Urania 305 True confession of thAt 
you then seemed with expresxefull joy . . to cntertainc. 
1619 H. Burton Babel ho Bethel 17 A question . . set downc 
in most clcare and cxpreaseAil termes. 

Expressible (ckspre’sib’D, a. Also 7 -able, 
[f. as prec. + -tblk.] 

1. Capable of lacing expressed. 
i6o< R. Carew in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) »oo In some 
[words] we buylde others not expressable in their mother 
tongue, a x6*8 Prkston Serin. (1630) 43 A* farre ms it is 
expressable, we will explaine unto you. 1677 Gilpin 
Dm mono l . it. ix. 403 They are under an expressible sense of 
Divine Wrath. 1794 Sir W. Jones Orthogr. Asiatic Words 
Wks. 1799 I. 19a A diphthong composed of our first and 
third vowels, and expressible, therefore, by them. 1851 


dotnexomsse tuat. ^c 1508 Shah*. L. L. L. tv. ill. 194 press* of the ancient philosophers. Fc 
Something.. That shall express, my true-loues fasting it Is not by species or Imi«r>s impressed 
piune. 17*, Bctim Serm.y/k*. tin II. u No words can t hst the sou! tec. object^ but by rayi 
express too strongly the caution which should be used. 1870 Hirens to them. 


paine, 1799 Butler Serm. Wk*i 1874 II. u No words can 
express too strongly the caution whicn should be used. >870 
Jevons Blew. Logic Hi. x6 Every Assertion or statement ex- 
presses the agreement or difference of two things. 

1 9. a. To mention, specify. Obs. 

ct 400 Maundev. (Roxk)xxlv, tia pc messangere of Godd 
expressed pat nowmer fnync] so specially, 1447 Bokpnmam 
Seyntvs Introd. (Roxb.) a An austyn frere Who* name ns 
now 1 pe wyl express*. 1483 Bury Wills (1850) 17 My 
frendysr.as many as ben expressed be name in this my acid 
wille. t8n Bible Hum. 1 . 17 These men. which are ex- 
pressed by their names. 1840 Yorkr Union lion. 84 M. 
Milieu in nis Catalogue never expresseth him s668 Cul- 
pepper & Cole Bart hoi. Anat. 1. iii. 5 In this Tabic are 
expressed the common Coverings of the Belly. 177s 84 
Cook Yoy.( 1790) IV. 1*04 The respective crews of but) 1 
ships, remained as expressed in the two underwritten list*. 

t b. To give an account of, tlcscrilie. Obs. 

c 13 86 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prot. Sr T> 753 It werieth nn* 
to telle of his falsnesse ; And nntheles yit wol I it expresse. 
1948 Tindalk (title) A Briefe declaration of the Sacra* 
ments, expressing tne fyrst oryginalt how they came up. 
*573 Abp, Parker Copt. (1853) 495, I thought it not against 
my profession to express my times, and give some testimony 
of my fellow-brothers. 1613 Hkywood Silver A&c 111. Wks, 
1874 III. 129 Hcardsman. thou hast exprest a monstrous 
beast. 1897 Dryden Yirg. Georg, tit. 12 Pelops* Iv'ry 
Shoulder . . with all the rest Of Grecian Tales, by Poeis 
are exprest. 1708 Malthus Popul. (1878) p. v, The Essay 
. .was suggested as is expressed in the preface. 

f O. To state or describe (an object) as, or to 
be (so and so). Also with for . Obs. 

*5*3 Fitrherb. Jwt, xx« 41 Homage, fealte, and li.x. by 
the ycre. .And this he mave expresse the scruyce of the rent. 
*579 Fenton Guicciard . (1618) 7 The Pope., was not 
ashamed, .to call them his children, and expressed them to 
the world for such. s66a Stillingfl. Ong. Siur. 1. vi. ft 3 
He oapresseth Adrastus to be the first King of Sicvon. 1784 
Cowper Task u. 399, I would express him simple, grave, 
sincere, * 79 « Dallas Amer. Law Rep. I. 3 7 nc bills of 
lading express this rum t§ be shipped on the risk of C. 
td. To designate, mention by a certain title. 

•«59 Pearson Creed (18^39) 122 So Isaiah, E/ekicl, and 
Hosea, have expressed him. as we shall hereafter have 
farther occasion to show. 1677 Hale Contempt, it. 4s The 
Wise man chuxeth to express nim by that Title of Creator. 

+ e. intr. To make mention, give an account 
of. Obs . 

9430-90 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 79 Mony prouinces, of whom 
hit schalle be expressede by ordre. 1909 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, xt. i, Fame gan to express© Of jeopertlou* way to the 
toure perylloua. 

10 . To state or mention explicitly ; opposed to 
imply. 

1906 Shakh. Merck. V. iv. i. 260 Is it so nominated in the 
bona ? It is not so expresst : But what of that ? *651 Hobhls 
Leviath . 11. xxii, 131 Toother intent, than is in the Writing 
. .expressed. 1794 Watt* Lo^ic in. i, Wheresoever any of 
these words are used, there is a perfect syllogism expressed 
or implied. 173a Berkeley Alcipkr . 1. ft 4 Hints and allu- 
sions, expressing little, insinuating much. *817 W. Splwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II, 751 The promise must Ik ex- 
pressed in the written memorandum or note. 

+ b. To draw up (a com^do&ion) in express 
terms ; to make out expressly. Obs. rare ~ l . 

ufm Poston Lett. No. 453 II. ioa Debenham hathe a co* 
myscion of the Kyng expressed oonly for that schip named 
!nhe« comysclon. 

Bm f f ed (ekspre-st), ppl. a. Also 6-8 ex- 

preeC [f. Express v. + -rdL] 

X. Pressed out; extracted or forced out by 
mechanical pressure. Expressed oil (see quot. 1859 ). 

x|99 A. M, tr. Gabelkouers Bk , Physiche ti6/i The !>cst 
expensed oyle of N utmegges. t86o Boyle New Exp. Phys . 
Aleck, xxiv. 188 After this express'd Oyl, wc made tryaf of 
a distiU’d one. ini Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 269 The 
ex pressed Juices of several Vegetables. 9899 Gullick & 
Timm PaM. 90 6 They [the fixed oils) are termed 4 ex- 


Timm PaM. 90 6 They [the fixed oils) are termed ‘ex- 
pressed * oils because they are not extracted by distillation, 
tike the essential oils, 1879 Urk Diet. Arts III. 432 s, v. 
Oils , Recently-expressed or very fresh oils. 

t b. That has had the juice, etc., pressed out of 
it ; squeezed or wrung dry. Obs . 

a x68e SirT. Browne Tracts 13 They might after give the 
expressed and less usefull part unto their swine. 1709 T. 
Green hill in Phil. Trans . XXV. 2010 Like an expressed 
Sponge. 1743 Load, f Country Brew. 11. (ed. a) 101 As is. . 
plain m atl expressed Vegetables. 

% Uttered or made known in words. 

1948 Udall, &tc.QJrrastu . Par. John 122 a, By the ex- 
pressed voycc of this man. 189a Daily News 6 Feb. 6/s 
in aooordanoei^with the expressed wish of the deceased. 
Afod. t Inconsistent with his jswn expressed opinions. 

t b Express, explicit. Also of a functionary : 
Stated, recognised. Obs. 9 

mm WniTiNTON TnUyts Offices t. (1540) is The vttermost 
of rignt is expressed wrong®, 1993 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 8 It is not written by expressed wordes that, etc. 
1994 Kn6x Godly Let. C viij, No such promese haue we . . 
but rather the exprest contrarie. *6gl Ussusr Ann . vi. 


1460 Cawiravk Ckron. De<l. a Eldeboke^. .make moie rv 
pre^rion of thoo stories, .than I have. 1634 W. Tikmhw' 
Ha/aac's Lett. 48 You have now no further use of Cypheis, 
for the expression of your minde to my Lorde the Caidinall. 
1847 Crasmaw Sosp. d'l/rr. xxv, The forehead’s shade, in 
grief’s expression there, Is what in sign of Joy . . a smile U 
here. 1899 Pearson Ovrt/11839) 28a It behoved us to take 


Divine Wrath. 1794 Sir W. Jones Orthogr. Asiatic Words 
Wks. 1799 I. 19a A diphthong composed of our first and 
third vowels, and ext>rcssible 7> therefore, by them. 18*1 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. m.lt. iii. § 36 Michael Angelo held 
the imagination to be entirely expressible in ro«,k. 1875 
Jevons Money 70 Rosily expressible in terms of the unit, 
f 2. Able to express oneself. Obs. 

16*7-77 Fkltham Resolves 11. xli. 240 In Loue and Thanks 
. .tis in a Mans own power to Ik expressible. 
Expressing (ckspre-aiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
t -iNo I.] The action of the vb. Kxprern j the 
action a* of pressing out, pressing out the con- 
tents of ; b. of representing, uttering, or manifest- 
ing (thought*, meanings, etc.). Now gerundial. 
1930 Palbgr. Introd. 17 No parte of the vowcll, at hi* ex- 


1930 Palkgr. Introd. 17 No parte of the vowcll, at hi* ex- 
pressyng, shuldc passe forth bv the mowth. 16*7 Ltsander 
A Cal. 1. 4 Pleasant beyond expressing. 41631 Donne 
Lett, (1651) 260, I cannot hope for better expressing* <in 
Poem*) than 1 have given ot them. 1668 Wilkin* Real 
Char. 3ps The expressing of any one syllable in a word, 
with a little higher tune, and longer time then others. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 0 May 2/1 The. .expressing of seed for oils. 
Expression (ekgprcjon). (a. F. expression , 
ad, L. express ibn-em, n. of action f. ex prim Lie : 
see Expresh v.] 

I. 1. The action of pressing or squeezing out. 

1994 Plat JewclLho. 50 After . , the Coast-men have by 
expression . . gotten that kind of traine oyle. .from the fish. 
s6a6 Bacon Sytoa I 633 Their Juyces ♦ . are ao fleshy, .they 
cannot make Drink by expression. 1709 Bradley Ram. 
Did. *, v. Plague , Separate the Vinegar from the Herbs by 
way of strong Expression. s8ea Imison Sc. 4 Art II. 129 
Many vegetables afford essential oil by expression or by dis- 
tillation. 1899 Tennknt Ceylon II. ix. vi. 54a The crushing 
of the coco-nut for the expression of the oil. 


Many vegetables afford essential oil by expression or by dis- 
tillation. 1899 Tennknt Ceylon II. ix. vi. 54a The crushing 
of the coco-nut for the expression of the oil. 

+ b, concr. Something pressed or squeezed out ; 
an expressed drink, juice, liquor, etc. Obs . 

i6se Enchlrid. Med.x 58 Let it bee again boyled. Then make 
a strong expression. s6i6 Surfl, & M askh. Country Earme 
433 together both these expressions, letting them coole. 

to86 W. Harris tr, Lemer/s Ckym. (ed, 3) 504 Express 
th roug h a Linen Cloth . . ana let the expression settle. 

H, Representation, manifestation. Cf. Express 
v. II. 

2. a. The action of expressing or representing (a 
meaning, thought, state of thlngi) in words or 
symbols; the utterance (of feeling*, intentions, 
etc.), Also, in early use : + Explicit mention ; 
description (< obs ,). b. The action or process of 
manifesting (aualittes or feelings) by action, ap- 
pearance or otoer evidences or token*, 


notice of the Roman governor in the expression of out 
Saviour’* pAMtion. 1890 Fmoudk Hist. Rue. ( 185S 1 . hi. 907 
To encourage the fulled expression of publio feeling. 


i o encourage the fulled expression of publiG feeling. 

O. phr. Beyond , past expression , f within the 
compass of expression ; to seek, find expression. 

1604 Ma^kingfk Pari. Lore v. i, This is cruelty Beyond 
expression. 1869 Sir ’I*. Herbert Trav. (1677) *7 The 
greatest pence of barbarity within the compa* of expres- 
sion, 1667 Miiion /’. L. tit. 591 The place he found 
beyond expression bright. 1700 Drydkn t Theodore 4 11 . 
184 I he unhappy man. .who pant expression loved. 1830 
Trnnnron Adeline i, Faintly smiling Adeline, .beyond ex- 
presMon fair. 1870 Max M ( lllu Sc, Relig, (1873) 218 Some 
of the fundamentul ideas that found exprenslon In the ancient 
ny stem* of faith and worship. 1878 M. A. Brown Nadeschda 
44 Horn in love’s own heaven Was all that sought expression. 
8. quani-rawr. a. An utterance, dcclatation, 
representation, b. An action, state, or fact 
whereby some quality, feeling, etc., is manifested ; 
a sign, token. (Now only const, of). 

a. 1634 H uungton Lastara (Arb.) 1 34 Vou'le. .hate th* 
expressions of your heart, a 1849 Cha.h. 1 . Wks. 206 Who 
have, made most real cvptfsMou* to pi event the present 
I list ract ions, 1889 Maniky Grot ins' LowC. H’aires 898 
King Philips expressions were not written in LAtine or 
Fiench, but in the Spanish Tongue. 1714 Ocklky in Lett. 
J. it. Men (Camden) 350 Upon the account of an unguarded 
expression. 1879 Jowkit Plato (cd. 9) 111 . 256 Your words 
. .are the very expression of my own feelings. 

b. <*x6a8 Preston AVt« Cold, (1634) 385 That fcarfull- 
ncssc at Mount Sinai, was but only an expression of the 
fcare which letc.J. 1869 W. Holder S Perth 5 Common life 
is ftill of this kind of significant Expression*, by Knocking, 
Beckoning, Frowning, .and the like. 1734 Grub hi. Jinl. a 
May 4/3 A Conference on their [the Passions’) general and 
tsirticular Expressions. 1816 Mackintosh Baton 4 Locke 
Wks. 1846 I. 236 To render theory the simple expression of 
fact*. 1838 J. Gilberi ( hr, Atonem, vni. 308 The death 
of Christ was the expiession of Divine love. *878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 222 Every change in the form and size of the 
gi owing »>lant is simply i he expression of the mode of growth. 

+ 0 . Nonce- use. 71? bet otttc expression: to be- 

come a byword, or proverbial type of something. 

c 1634 W. Cartwright Otdtnaiy 111. iii. in Ha/I. Doasley 
X 1 1 . 262 Mean. Let me Ik More miserable than Littleworth, 
Jane. Is he iKCome expiession ? 

4. Manner or mean* of representation in lan- 
guage; wording, diction, phraseology. 

i6»8 WiriiKR Brit. Remeinb. it. 18 Such a plaine Expres- 
sion, to acquire, That ev’ry one my meaning may d interne. 
1669 W. Holder Speech 5 The variety of instructive Ex- 
pressions by speech, wherewith Man. .is endowed, for the 
1 ommunication of his thoughts. 1709 Porv Ess. CHt. 317 
Expression is the dress of thought. 1738 Birch Milton I. 
78 Stuffed with crawdy Metaphor* and Fancy, far more Ex- 

f ression than Matter. 17*7 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 252, 

. . mean by expression . . the w'hole dress, fashion, and ar- 
rangement of a thought. 1859 Gto. Eliot A. Bede 7 Gyp 
..gave a short burk . . he had not a great range of ex- 
pression. 1887 Pall MallG. 98 Feb. ia/i It it not merely 
the authors of nook* who should study right expression, 
b. A word, phrase, or form of speech. 

1846 Sir T, Brownf Pseud. F.p lit. xviii. 153 Hit eyes 
were dimme. .tali gamut oculi , saith Jerom. .which are ex- 
pression* of diminution, and not of absolute privation, a i66t 
Filler Worthies (1840) 11 . 549 The Scripture expression, 

• From Dan to Becrshcba'. 1749 Fielding Torn Jones xx 111 
iii, Having left Mr. Miller a little while to chew the cud (if 
I may use that expression). s886 Frocdk Oceana i. 7 Am- 
biguous expressions were explained away when challenged. 

to. A designation, descriptive title. Obs. 
a 1631 Donne On Transl. Ps. Wks. 1839 VI. 562 Eternal 
God, lor whom whoever dare Seek new expressions, do the 
circle square. 

d. Afg. A collection of symbols together ex- 
pressing an algebraical quantity. 

1798 H utton Math. Did, V. a6o/£ The expression ..tab. 
I** — Course Math. II. 294 When the given Fluxion a! 
Expression i* in thi* Form, .namely, a Fraction. 1841 J. R. 
Young Math. Dissert. Prcf. 3 The analytical expression for 
the radius of curvature. 1871 B. Stewart Heat f 51 We 
have obtained an expression for the difference in pressure. 

5. a. Of the countenance, voice, or (occas.) atti- 
tude, etc. : Capacity or fact of expressing feeling 
or character; expressive quality, b. The aspect 
(of the countenance), intonation (of the voice) as 
indicating a state of feeling. 

&. 17^4 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. ( 1776) 1 1 , 95 The parts of the 

head which give the least expression to the face, are the ears. 
*779 J* Moork View Soc. P'r. II. li. 23 There ui more ex- 
pression in the countenances of French women. 1834 Med- 
win Angler in Wales II. 175 HU eyes possessing wonderful 
fire and cxpretslon. tloa Mm* Mitford in L'Estrange Life 
1 1 1 , ix. 156 A want . . 01 shifting shadow— of that transition 
which U a* expression to a lovely face. *847 I- Hunt Jar 
Honey x. 139 infusing a soul into the features of nature, as 
expression light* up a beautiful countenance. 

. b. *830 E. Porter Analysis (ed. 3) Introd., The name- 
less and ever varying shade* of expression which real pathos 
gives to the voice. *830 D’Urakli Chas, /, III. vi. m The 
countenance whose peculiar expression afterwards was so 
faithfully, .transmitted to us. 1834 Pringle Afr, Sk. UL 158 
The peculiar expression of the sound, .instantly undeceived 
me. i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. xi. 7 An expression of fatigue 
stamped upon his countenance. 1889 DtCKtMt Mut. Fr. 
1. vi, * Can t I ! 4 said Abbey, with infinite expression. 

6 . Fine Arts . a. In Painting ana Sculpture : 
The fact or way of expressing character, senti- 
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mcnt, action, etc. Also (rarely) a feature intended 
for expression. 

1715 J. Richardson Th. Paint . 86 Passerotio lias drawn 
a Christ's Head as going to be Crucified, the Expression of 
which is marvellously fine. Ibui. 00 Rohes, or other Marks 
of. .a Profession .. arc Historical Expressions common in 
Portraits. 176* W. Gilpin Ess. Print s 79 There is more 
expression both in action and feature, than was ever perhaps 
shewn in so small a compass. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 353 
Raphael's feeling for expression was probably the most in* 
tense feeling ever bestowed on a human being. *896 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint . III. iv. iii. f 19 The chief masterpieces of 
expression which the world possesses are small pictures by 
Angelico. 

b. In Music. The manner of performance (with 
respect, e.g. to degrees of loudness or soilness) 
suited to bring out the feeling of a musical passage. 

1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. a$8 Expression 
is wanting, without which music is so languid and inanimate. 
1797 Mrs. Radcmfpk Italian i, Which she touched with 
most affecting and delicate expression. <864 Mias Br addon 

H . Dunbar xxi. She played with brilliancy, and, what in 
much rarer, witn expression. 

7. at (rib. in expression-mark ( Music ) , a sign 
or word indicative of the desired kind of expres- 
sion ; expression-stop, in the Harmonium, a 
stop by which the performer is enabled to vary 
the pressure of the air and thus produce expres- 
sion. 

1880 Grove Diet. Music s.v. Harmonium , The Expression 
stop is used, by which the air reservoir is cut off and the 
pressure made to depend entirely upon the management of 
the bellows. 

Ezpreilional (eksprejbnai), a. [f. prec. + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to expression : A. in lan- 
guage ; b. with reference to the countenance ; C. 
in the fine arts, esp. painting, etc. 

a. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XVI. 3*1 The 
conscious display of expression*! skill and the anxious 
elaboration or a style freaked witji allusions. 1873 F. Hall 
Mod, Png. 36 The verbal and expressional solecisms which 
disfigure our literature. 

b. 1867 Bushnkll Mot. Uses Dark Th. 385 Bearing the 
expressional stamp of man. 

o. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, III. iv. iii. 1 9 Hunt's Light 
of the World, is. .the most perfect instance of exprcssionAl 
purpose with technical power. 1861 Sat. Res*. XI. 584/7 
There is some expressional force here. 

Expressionist (ekspre-fenist). [f. as prcc. + 
- 18 T.J An artist whose work aims chiefly at * ex- 
pression \ Also at l rib. 

ifao Tail's Mag. XVII. 304/3 The expressionist school of 
modern painters. 1880 Papers Manch. Lit. Club Vi. 184 
The expressionists . .who undertake to express special emo- 
tions, or passions. 

Expressionless (eksprcjanles), a. [f. as 
prec. + -less.] 

I, Of the features, voice, etc. Destitute of ex- 
pression ; giving no indication of character, feel- 
ing, etc. ; inexpressive. Const, of. 

1831 Wilson in Black w. Mag. XXIX. 301 An image as 
expressionless as the block on which his own buzz-wig wax 
trimmed. 1839 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn I. xiii. 184 He 
was a small man, with an impenetrable, expressionless face. 
1864 Crowdy Ch. Choirmaster 33 Monotonic recitation is 
more expressionless than reading in the ordinary voice. 
1870 1 >hkkns E. Drood ix, So expressionless of any 
approach to spontaneity were his face and manner. 

b. Expressing nothing, conveying no meaning. 
1871 Tyloh Prim . Cult. I. 315 But it may.. become by 
wear of sound and shift of sense an expressionless symbol. 

2. That finds no expression. 

1819 Shelley Ctnci 111. I 3x4 A wrong, Which, though it 
be expressionless, is such As asks atonement. 

Hence Bxprenalonlesaly adv. Expression- 
lessness, the state or condition of being destitute 
of expression, want of expression. 

x86$ Corah. Mag. Aug, 335 Faces .. expressive of ‘ex- 
prexstonlessness 1878 G. Meredith Beauch. Career III. 
xii. 397 Rosamund eyed her husband expressionlessly. 1888 
W. C. Russell Death Skip III. 3 Faces whose ex- 
pressionlessness forbade your comparing them to sleeping 
dreamers. 

Expressive (ekspre’siv), a. Also 5 exprsssif. 
[a. F. ex pressif -#W, ad. L. type *expressfv-us, f. 
expritnfre i see Express v . ana -ivb.J 
+ 1, Tending to press out or expel. Obs. 
c 2400 Laf/r one's Cirurg. 137 (MS, A.) pat oils hah a 
vertu expressif. .M be whiche. .akpis ben swagid. 

2. Of or pertaining to, or concerned with, ex- 
pression ; having the function of expressing. 

1747 Collins Passions 16 Each, for Madness ruled the 
Hour, Would prove his own expressive Pow'r. 1784 Reid 
Inquiry Iv, I 3. 118 The best judge in all the expressive 
arts. 1891 J . J astrow in Educational Rev. % I. aea The 
receptive powers art in advance of the expressive ones. 

3. Serving to express, indicate, or represent. 

*711 Shaftesb. Charac. vi, L (1737) III. 355 A situation ex- 
pressive of Suspence and Doubt 1794 S. Williams Ver- 
mont Tables expressive of this diurnal variation. t8oe 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T.(s 616) I. 933 An Air of dignity, 
which seemed expressive of conscious innocence. 1873 
Earle Phitol. Eng. Tongue $ 490 This has a rhetorical use 
expressive of contempt. 

4. Full of expression, a. Of a word, phrase, or 
symbol : Expressing its meaning with striking ac- 
curacy or (oree. Formerly also of a statement: 
Explicit, b. Of the countenance, voice, actions, 
works of hrt : Characterised by expression. 


a. 1800 J. Harrington Def. Rights Univ . Ox/. Pref., 
The Prfviledges of this University have been in so. .ex- 
pressive words muted to our Predecessours. 1711 P. H. 
View two last Farits. 14 1 This Clause they would have had 
more expressive, inw Pope Rape Loch iil 40 Four 
fair Queens whose nanai sustain a flow'r, Th’ expressive 
emblem of their softer pow'r. 1899 Athensrum >3 July 
11 3 The expressive term of Bung, as signifying a pul ic- 
house landlord. 1884 Church Bacon ix. 393 Hit Latin . . 
is singularly forcible and expressive. 

b. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagus Lett. II. 1 . 60 The ex- 
pressive beauty of that face and bosom gives all the passion 
of pity and admiration. 1747 Ld, G. Lyttelton Monody to 
Lady xi, Through her expressive eyes her soul distinctly 
spoke. *968 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 70 He engraves with 
a noble, firm, expressive line. 183a Ht. Martime au Ire- 
land ii. 39 The Italian gentleman . . used an expressive 
gesture. 1847 James J. Mars ton Hall vil, HU counten- 
ance was a very expressive one. i8gt D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. II. iv. viif. 4*3 The most expressive features of every 
style of Gothic architecture. 1884 P*- Alick Lei . 9a Jan. 
in Biog. Sh. hr Lett. (1884) 66 Baby is so expressive, she 
makes such a face when she is not pleased. 

5. Of a person : Open or emphatic in express- 
ing (sentiments). Const, of. rare. 

100s Shahs. Alt's l Veil 11. i. 54 Vse a more spAcious cere- 
monie to the Noble Lords.. be more expressiue to them. 
1658 Jkr. Taylor Let. in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Anp. v. 5 Hor. .love and veneration to your Lndiship ; iti 
which she is so . . expressive. 1815 Lamb Let. toJVordsw. 
95 We felt as we had been not enough expressive of our 
pleasure. 

+ 0. Expressing itself in action ; tending to out- 
ward manifestation. Obs. 

1607-77 Fkltham Resohes 1. Ixxxvi. 134 Solomon's good 
man, is merciftil to his Beast, nor take I this to be only in- 
tentional *, but expressive. 1639 F. Robarts Gods Holy Ho. 
viii. 58 Expressive holincsse is the outward manifestation of 
the former, by the words of our mouthes. ,*747 Gould 
Eng. Ants 30 There is such a strong expressive Affection 
imprinted on them towards the Egg*. 

1 7. quasi-fldfc. So as to be plainly exhibited ; 
manifestly, visibly. Obs. 

1718 Prior Solomon 11. 74 5 Golden sayings.. On large 
phylacteries expressive writ. 

Expressively (ekspre*sivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
•lym In an expressive manner; with expressive 
significance. + Formerly also, In respect of (prac- 
tical) expression (obs.). 

x6a7-47 Feltiiam Resolves 11. Ixxxii. 494 We seldom find 
the ignorant man honest ; if he be mentally, yet he failes 
expressively. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Aav. Learn. 11. 
xiii. 1 14 Nature.. is most expressively set forth with a 
biformed body. 176a Sterne Let. 10 Mar., A gentleman . . 
has taken it [portrait] most expressively. 1800 Mrs. Hkrvky 
Mourtray Earn. III. 1x4 Emma fixed her eyes expressively 
on her father. 1858 Froudk Hist. Eng. IV. 148 The clerk 
of the prison [was sent] to a place expressively called * Little 
Ease.' 

ExprMai-reneM (ekspre-»ivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NK 88 .] The quality of being expressive. 

1693 Fum.rr Ch. Hist. v. iv. f 39 Our English tongue was 
not improved fo that expressivenesse whereat at this day it 
is arrived. 1697 Drydrm Vin f. Georg. (1731) I. 909 The 
Murrain at the end [of the third Georgic] has all the Ex- 
pressiveness that Words can give. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. 
Gram. 282 This praxis is to show the peculiar force or ex. 
pressiveness of a great many single words. 17*1 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 fl. 334 We should study what St. James, 
with wonderful, .expressiveness, calls meekness of wisdom. 
s8ia Examiner xi May 301/3 A song .. composed .. in a 
style of great expressiveness and insinuation. 1883 A. 
Rombrts Old Test. Revis. vL 134 Passages of rich ex- 
pressiveness occur. 

Bxpressivo, bad form of Esfbkssivo. 

£*J in Crabb Tecknol. Diet . ; and in mod. Diets. 

Expressless (ekspre*sles), a. arch. [f. Ex- 
press a. + -LKS 8 .J That cannot be expressed; 
inexpressible. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl . v. ii, Of our expressless 
bann’d inflictions. 1704 D'Urfey Abradatus 4* Panthia 
i, 33 Whilst, .my verse you read Reflect on joys expressless 
that proceed. *88 o Ld. Lytton Liu it* u. 1. xi, Thou art 
An expressless and imageless truth in the heart. 

Expressly (eksprcsli), adv. [f. Express v. 
+ -ly‘A] In an express manner. 

1. + a. In early use : In full detail (obs.). b. In 
direct or plain terms; clearly, explicitly, definitely, 
fo. With distinct enunciation (obs.). 

c 1380 Wyclif Strut. Sel. Wks. II. 235 Treu^is hat ben 
more nedefui ben writun here more exprcsly. *447 Boren- 
ham Seyntys (Roxb.) i». I wolde compyle A clere descryp- 
cyoun ful expressely Of alte hyr feturya. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xiv. ix, The pamflete shewith it expressely. 
isss Robinson tr. More's Utop, il (Arb.) 156 The people. . 
rehearse solempne prayers in woordes expreslye pro- 
nounced. 1813 Shahs. Hen. VII/. hi. ii 333 Who core 
crossc 'em, Bearing the Kings will from his mouth ex- 
pressely ? 1871 Milton P. R. ii. 3 Him whom they heard 
so late expressly call'd Jesus. iMg Young Centaur L Wks. 
175 7 IV. xi6 All which the Scriptures have expressly 
delivered as catholic truths. tMC.B rontk J. E/r* xvil, 
She must not . . think of venturing . . unless expressly sent 
for. 1848 Mill Pol Econ. Prelim. Rem. 9 It was assumed, 
either expressly or tacitly, that wealth consisted solely or 
money. 189a Law Times XCII. 158/1 If the backer In- 
tends to retain the power of revoking the authority . . he 
must expressly say so. 
fS. Avowedly, directly. Obs. 

1393 Gown Con/. I. 357 For this may avoir man well wile, 
That bothe kinds and laws write Expressely stonden there 
aydn. sM Bramhall Rep lie. v. mg Whom doe the 
Conclave cruise? An uniuemall Pastor? No but expressely a 
Bishop of Rome, a *899 SmunorL. (J.% The beginning of 


bxfrobbatx, 

the worship of images in these western parts, was. .expressly 
against the will of their own bishop. 

1 3. Of resemblance : Exactly. Cf. Expres* 

a . 1 . Obs. 

184s Milton A Pol. Smect. (1851) 985 The child doth . . 
exprcsly refigure the visage of his Father. o 

4. Distinctly, positively. <_ 

*$s6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. *53*) IS* I rede not that 
whan the serpent came to temple her [Euel she was doyage 
ony thynge expresly good. 1 986 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. 
(1695) 68 There be some things that are exprcsly good in 
themselves or expresly evill. 1788 W. Gilfim Ess. Prints 
174 Some of his (Hogarth's] other pieces, are expressly of 
this humourous kind. 

6. For the express purpose ; i on purpose \ 

1807 Shake. Tim oh ii. »i. 39, I Am sent expressely. *859 
B. Harris Pariva/s Iron Age 08 Felton, who went ex- 
pretdy out of Holland, to sacrifice him [Buckingham] to the 
hatred of the People. *774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1779, 77 
Went, .expressly to free the country from morodera. 187L 
M. Arnold Irish Cathol Mixed Ess. 103 The Queen s 
Colleges invented expressly for Ireland. , 

Expreiiman (ek§pre‘sm&n\ [f. Express 
jA 1 3 + Man.] A man employed in receiving and 
delivering parcels, etc. ; esp. an employ^ of one of 
the U. S. express companies. 

1849 H. D. Thorrau Let, in Atlantic Monthly (1893) 
LX IX. 744 M unroe. .tells the expressman that all is right. 
1858 Homans Cycl. Comm. 644 The 'expressman' U only 
an improvement upon the * common carrier \ *889 A. Wain* 
wright in Harpers Mag. July 370/1 We stand in a crowd 
of. . hack-drivers and expressmen on the New York side. 
1889 Farmer Americanisms 299/2 William F. Hamden was 
the first expressman, and he began his business in 1837. 

t Expre'BBment. Obs. rare — t . [f. Express 
v. + -ment.] The action or fact of expressing. 

*494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxxxvii. 193 As shall apjpere.. 
whan the tyme conuenyent of the expressement of them 
shall come. 

ExpreMness (ekspresn^s). [f. Express a. + 
-ness.] The quality or state of being express ; 
clearness, definiteness, exactness. 

*845. J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. 91 It was nothing but 
what in expressness and plainness of words was required of 
them, a 1680 Glanvill Sernt. ix. (1681) 261 Heathens, .had 
not the knowledge of God's taw. .in the fulness and express- 
ness of it. *877 H. A Page De Quincey I. i. 3 What he 
said of Lamb may with far greater expressness be applied to 
himself. fs 

t Expre’MUr*. Obs. [f. L. express - ppl. 
stem of exprim/re -uke • cf. Pressure.'] Tne 
action of expressing; « Expression in various 
senses, a. = Expression i : also the operation 
of a force pressing outwards ; outward pressure. 

b. Expression by words or signs ; manifestation, 
description, o. An image, picture ; cf. Express 
sb. 2 . 

a. 1638 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1830) 314 And this 
ex pressure, when the forces are equal, is in a line perpen- 
dicular to the bodies pressing. *713 Durham Phys. Theol. 
iv. viii. 163 A good Contrivance, .to afford a due expressure 
of it [mucilage] at all times. 1839 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig- 
veda I. 6 notc % The acid Asclipias . . yields to expressure 
a copious milky juice. 

b. 160* Shaks. Tim I. N. 11. iil 171 By. .the expressure of 
his eye. .he shall finde himselfc most feelingly personated. 
*6o6 - Tr. 4 - 0 . 111. IiL 204 There is a mystene. . m the soule 
of State ; Which hath an operation more diuine, Ilian 
breath or pen can giue expressure to. 187* Flavkl/>vw/. 
L{/e v. 14 These high expressures of His Love. *88* 
Right. Man's Rgf 246 The. .more comprehensive Promises 


Li/e v. 14 These high expressures of His Love. *88* 
Right. Man's Rgf. 246 The. .more comprehensive Promises 
are found in the general expressures of the Covenant. 

.0- «»• Shams. Merry Iv. v. v. 71 Th' expressure that it 
beares : Greene let if be. 

Exprime, var. form of Expremk. Sc. 
tE' x prob r ate, V. Obs. Also 6-9 exprobat*, 
[f. L. exprohrdt '• ppl. stem of exprobrdre to make 
a matter of reproach, i. ex - (see Ex- prefX) + /;v- 
brum shameful deed. The variant exprobate ap- 

K to arise from association with reprobate ; cf. 
brobare. 1 

f I.' To make (a thing) a subject of reproach ; 
to * cast in one's teeth.’ Of a thing : To manifest 
to a person's shame. Const to, unto , or dat. Obs. 

*543 Grafton Contn. Harding 438 He myght. . exprobrat e 
vnto hym the pleasures yt he had done ror hym. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia 111.(1590) 948 His service.. did exprobate 
• .unto her, her unworthy estate. *983 Folks Defence xvil. 
5x0 You exprobrate to us our knowledge in the tongues. 
*804 Parsons 3 rd Pt. Three Convert. Eng. 136 Expro- 
bratinge vnto them that they did honour the Creese, a >843 
W. Cartwright Siege it. vi, He Shall . . avoid Thy sight, 
as somthing that doth exprobrate His sins unto him. a *870 
Hackrt Cent. Serm. (1075) *49 Hermolaus . . exprobrates 
him that he was violently made away, 
b. with the personal object unexpressed. 
sgSe N. T. (Rhem.) Mark xvL *4 He exprobrated their 
incredulity and hardness of hart, c i4*o Women Saints 
(1886) 149 Which he reputing and exambatixig to be tmpo- 
tencie of spirite. 1848 Sir T. BrowneT’**#. Bp. ul xxv. 
I 3. *73 To exprobrate their Stupidltie, he induceth the 
providence of Storkes. s88a Mamlry ohtiud Low-C. 
Warns 738 There were somewhat stuck not to exprobrate 
the divuisions of Ireland. 

H o/' « Reprobate, nonee-tsse. 

1867 Murgravb Hooks ht Comoro I. 333 One on hardly 
sufBdently exprobate the. . officiousness ot Carreaux. 

‘ it. with. 


2. To reproach (a person). Const. With. 

*8)e R. Johnson's Ktngd. ht Comnm. toe The Venetians 
. have not spared to exprobiate ns with the nick-name of 
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■XPBOBRATIOir. 

Cursor# Enflese. il|B PeniL Corn/ vil. <1657) 150 Many a 
railing Doegbegan to exprobrate and deride thePenitents. 
Hence f Jlxprobrating ///. a., that reproaches, 
reproachful. 

igfg Lad/s Call i. § 3. m Least hereafter they fall under 
|he same exprobraiing remembrance with the rich man in 
the Gospel, ides Art Contentm. nt. § 18* >91 That ex- 
probrating complaint we find In the Prophet. 
Bxprobration (ekspwbr^JUn), arch. Also 
6 Mqprobraeion, -oyon, 6-8 exprobation. [ad. 
L. exprobrdtion-em , n. of action f. txprobrdre : see 
Exprobbati.] 

+ 1. The action of 1 exprohrating \ upbraiding, or 
speaking reproachfully ; an instance of this. Obs. 

igat Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) it Remembrynge. .to 
the exprobracyon dhd reproue or goa. the potage potto 
. .In Egypt®, 1577 Fenton Gold . Eptst. 337 To exacto 
recommence, U a manifest exprobation of benefits rcceiued. 
gt6|S Pagitt CkrUtioHogr. 003 HU [St. Paul's] commemora- 
tion is an exprobration to the Corinthians of their neglect 
of him. i9o§ J. Philips Blenheim »i Exprobration* false 
Of covflhrdice. * >* 48 . Southey Doctor (1849) 380 Utter* 
ing the words exultantly, not in exprobration. 

D. Rhet. (see quot.), 

>789 CHAMssaa Cycl. Snpp., Exprobration. .in rhetoric, is 
the reproaching a person with ingratitude, and unmindful- 
ness of some particular benefit conferred upon him. 

c. That which acts as a reproach, or serves the 
purpose of reproaching. 

two Six W. Waller Dw, Medit. (1839) 150 ThU sun-set 
..Is to me an exprobration. 168a Norris HitrocUt 66 If 
any throw him something by way of alms, that aggravates 
his discontent as an ex probation of bis poverty. 

2 . A reproachful or upbraiding utterance; re- 
proachful language. 

1549 Latimer 6th Serm. he/, Edw. VI 167 He hath 
stirred vp the people to persecute it wyth exprobacions and 
slaunderous wordes. a 1600 Hooker Keel, Pol, vi. 390 The 
ears of the accused [are] not always subject to glowing with 
contumely and exprobration. stye South Strut. (1697) 1 . 
>97 A denial with scorn, with taunting exprobration*. 1877 
R. W. Dixon Hitt . Ch. Eng. I. ii. 143 This weak exprobra- 
tion (protest against thd Anti-Papal statutes) itself was the 
last instrument of an English primate [Warham] who died 
legate of the Apostolic See. 

t Expro’brative, a. Obs. [f. Exprobratk 
+ -IVE.J Expressing reproach, reproachful. 

Shkrlky Trav. Portia 133 All benefites loosing much 
of tfceir splendor, .that doe beare with them an exprobrative 
terme of necessitie. 

t Exprobratory, a. Obs. [f. a, prec. + -ory.] 
Serving to upbraid o* reproach. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1635) 31 To use this ex* 
probratory manner of writing, .shall not be omisse. i860 
Worcester cites Mackenzie. 

|| She professo (cks pwfe*w\ /hr. [L. cx out of 
+ profess-d, abl. of profess-us professed, pa. pple. of 
profiteri to avow publicly, f. pro before + fateri to 
avow.] Professedly, by profession. 

>8e S in Cease Technol \ Diet. 

ExpromiMtOtt (ekspwmi-Jen). Civil Law. 
[ad. mod.L. cxprdmissidn-cm, n. of action f. ex- 
prdmittbe: see next. Cf. Fr. expromission.] (See 
quot. ; and cf. next). 

x8i8 Colebrooke Treat. Ohlig. 4- Contracts I. ao8 The 
intervention of a new debtor, substituted for the former one, 
who is. In consequence, discharged by the creditor. . has been 
termed expromission. 1873 Posts Gains nt. Comm. 39a. 

Expromissor (ekspromis&t). Civil Law. Also 
8 expromissor. [a. JL. expromissor, agent -n. f. 
expromittbe to promise to pay, f. ex - (sec Ex- 
pref. i) + pr omit tire to Promise.] One who pro- 
mises to pay ; spec, one who unconditionally under- 
takes the debt of another, so as to become the 
principal debtor in his stead ; distinguished from 
* # surety* or * bail*. 

1605 S. Loeb Let . Dr. Bates 12 You distinguish between 
the Covenant of Grace, and the Covenant of Redemption, 
and grant Christ to be a Surety in the One and an Expro- 
missor in the other. 1778 Ash, Expromissor. i8t8 Cole- 
brooke Treat. Ohlig. tg Contracts f. an The ex-promissor, 
who is to undertake the debt. 187s Post* Gains in. Comm, 
(ed. a) 406 A woman does not, like an Expromissor, discharge 
a pre-existing obligation. 

t Expropriate, ppl a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 
expropriate [ad. late L. expropridt-us , pa. pple. 
of expropriart : see next.] — Expropriated. In 
quot. : Debarred from owning property. 

c >449 Pscock Re/r. 478 Religiouna. .in which is vow of 
wilful and expropriat poverte. 

Expropriate (ekfpr<?«*pri,rit), v. [f. late L. 
expropriate ppl. stem of expropriart to deprive of 
property, f. ex- + proprium property, neut. of pro- 
print own : see Proper, Cf. Fr. exproprier .] 

1 . tram. To dispossess (a person) of owner- 
ship ; to deprive of property. Const from . 


il lxxix. X. 406AI1 those proprietors had been . .expropriated. 
>878 J. K. Beknet Winter Medit. 11. xUL 4S0 The Govern- 
ment gives.. a power to expropriate the owner ot the land 
require^ 1881 Maem. Mag. XLIV. 13a To expropriate 
the owners from their estates must be a very bitter pllf. 

2. f *• To put (a thing) out of ones own control 
(obs.). b. To take out of the owners hands. 
s66o Boyle [see Exhomuated///. a.\> 1773 in Asil t88i 
VOL. III. 


Doth Tel. 14 Feb., A corner of the garden, .was * expropri- 
ated by Baron Haussman for the purpose of widening the 
Rue Lafayette. 1884 Content/. Rev. Oct, 518 The State . . 
expropriates private property tor public utility. 

Hence Expro priated ppl a. 
t66o Boyle Seraph. Lm*e iil. (1700) 99 When you have Re- 
sign’d, or rattier Consign'd your expropriated Will to God. 
*880 Pall Mall G. 4 June a/3 The wrath of the expropri- 
ated exploiteurs U extreme. 

Expropriation (ckspnft prit^'/dn). [n. of ac- 
tion f. late I* ex/ro/ridre : see Expropriate. Cf. 
Fr. expropriation .] The action of expropriating. 

t a. Tne action of giving up one’s whole pro- 
perty. Also the action of giving up control 0/ 
tb. Removal from the ownership or dominion of. 

0. The action of depriving (a person) of property ; 
deprivation ; an instance of this. a. The action 
of taking (property) out of the owner’s hands (esp. 
by public authority) ; an instance of this, 

a. c 1449 Pkcock Re/r. v. v. 305 Ech rcligioun . . in which 
U vow of expropriacioun. 1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ets. 

1. xix. | 9. 349 The expropriation of our Reason. 

b. i6a6 T. H. tr. Cants in 1 Holy Crt. 353 Poverty of 
affection, is an expropriation from the inordinate loue of 
terrene goods. 

O- 1848 Mill Pol Econ. 11. x. f 1 A complete expropriation 
of the higher classes in Ireland, 1877 Wallace Russia ix. 
149 The expropriation of the peasantry or small landholder*. 
* xa * Lady Herbert tr. Htibneds Ramble in. i. 460 
The construction of public buildings, or expropriations, or 
sanitary improvements. i 88 b 191*4 Cent. Nov, 774 Compul- 
sory expropriation of property in towns, 1889 Times ao Nov. 
5/S The expropriation of the railways. 

Expropriator (eksprJu*pri,<?itw). [agent-n. 
f. expro/ridre : sec Expropriate.] One wno ex- 
propriates. Const, of. 

1869 Daily News 98 Apr., The expropriators of the national 
will. 1879 S. B. Gould Germany II. 968 'I*hc expropriator 
will be himself expropriated. 

Expuate, var. of Kxshjatk, Obs. 
t Expxrgn, V. Obs. Also 5-7 expugne. [ad. 
OF. expugn-er, ad. L. expum-dre to take by storm, 
f. ex- out + pugndre to fight, f. pugna a fight.] 

1 . trans . To capture by fighting; to take by 
storm. 

tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 187 Kynge Alexander ged- 
rede his hoste, intendenge to expugne a lie the worlde. 1333 
Eden Decades 316 The sayde Admirall attempted to expugne 
the Hand. 1399 Hayward \st Pt . Hen. IV, 103 Nabuchad- 
nezzar. .oppugned Hierusalem a long time, and at the last 
expugned it. i6m N. R. tr. Camden s Hist. Elis. it. xil. 107 
Dunbrltton should l>e expugned. a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. 
xxxv. Wks. XI. 101 They.. use it as a fort.. till they can 
watch an opportunity for expugnlng a better. 

^•*569 Crowley Scph.Dr. Watson 11.^4 Which, .many have 
assaulted and oppugned with such direct scriptures . . that 
it is by them expugned, and can not be by you propugned. 
1399 Twyne Phistcke agst . Fortune 11. xiii. 184 a, By a 
golden showre of rayne Danaes vlrginitie was expugned. 
z6ia>3 Bp. Hall Contem/l N. T. iv. x, That their con- 
joined forces might expugn that gracious ear. 

b. In weaker sense : To assault, attack, storm. 
1407 Exam. W. Thorpe In Arb. Gamer VI. 91 They en- 
force them to expugn the freedom of Holy Church. 1334 
Bradford in Strype Cranmer it. 196 Matters expugned by 
the Papist*. z$8a N. T. (Rhem.) Gal i. 93 He. .doth now 
evangelize the faith which sometime he expugned. 1637 
Earl Monm. tr. Paru/a's Pol. Disc. 150 Solyman, .wasted 
so much time in expugnlng the strong Hold of Buda as it 
proved the safety of that Country. 

2 . To overcome or expel by force of arms ; to 
vanquish, overpower. 

1363-87 Foxa A.h M. (1596) 944 The pope, .stirred up. . 
the young French king.. to expugne and extinguish these 
Albtgenses his enimies. / bid (1641) III. 666 They could not 
expugne him by arguments or disputation. i6te Bar rough 
Meth. Physich. vtn. (1639) 439 Cancre. and Elephantiasis, 
which diseases do expugne gentle medicines. t6a8 Hobrks 
Thucyd. (1899) 41 Lest making them desperate we make them 
also harder to expugne. 1674 Joss el ym Voy. New Eng. 48 
This assertion is not expugned by Geocentricks. 1690 
Evelyn Acetaria 90 The Nasturtia are. .the most effectual 
. . agents in conquering and expugnlng that cruel Enemy. 
Hence t Hxpn gned ppl. a. f XxRR'fMr, one 
who takes by storm, f BxptrrnlAtf vbl. sb . 

1398 Marlowe Hero 4* L. m. Wks, (Rtldg.) 999/1 So far'd 
fair Hero in th' expugn&d fort Of her chaste bosom. 1608 
Chapman Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 I L 100 He will 
prooue Of the yet taintlesse fortretse or Byron A quick Ex- 

S ugner. sritg w arsrm A lb. Eng. (1619) 330 The reuengeful 
ames of Troy, .had perfected the more than Ten yeares 
Siege of the Grecians expugntng of the same. 1637 Tomlin- 
bon R enou's Dhp. 138 The expugning of several affections, 
t Exptrgnable, a. Obs. [a. OF. expugnable, 
ad. L. expugnabilis, f. expugn&rt : see Expugn.] 
That may be taken by force, conquered, or overcome. 

1370 in Levins Mam/, idM A. Way Eng. Secretary 11. 
<t«>S) 37 An expugnable wickednesse. i6e« Pubchab Pil- 
grims il 1 913 Syracon took# an expugnable Fort. 1763 
Hist. Europe In Ann. Reg. ta/9 A place which no art was 
requisite to defend, though a great deal to take in if at all 
expugnable. 

tEnu*gnaiic«. Obt.rare-K [f. Expugn + 
-ANCE.f Storming (of a city), conquest, 
lifts Chapman Iliad vnt. B47 Grant to me TV expugnance 
of well-builded Troy. 

t Entljpumey' Obs.rart-K [f, E xpugn* 
-anctT Opposition, conflict. 

t6ae f. Wilkinson Treat. Coroners h Shorf/es 39 b, In the 
new bookes before they have expugnancy of opinion In the 
case where purgation lb to be done. 


t £xpit*ffliat« pple- Obs. rate- 1 , [ad. L. ur- 
pugHdl'tts, pa. pple. of $x pugndre : see Kxpi gn.] 
Taken by storm ; conquered. 

1336 Bkllenden Cron. Scot. (i8ai) I. 953 Thus wes Rome 
finalte expugnat [printed expugn ant). 
tBxpn'gMt*, v. Obs. [f. L. txpugnlit- ppl. 
item of txfmgn/irs.'\ trans. — Expuoit. 

1368 C. Watson Polyh. 67 a, There began a wonder ftil tem- 
pest to arise, which the Carthaginian maryners espying . 
counsay led Carthalon toexpugnate (mistransl. uhp+eu, to 
double 1 ] the promontarie Pachynus. i6«| Pubchab Pit* 
grims it. 1966 Dominick#, .had helpers with the sword to 
expugnate those which his word could not. 
t Sxpugna’tiOA. Obs. Also 6 expugnaoion. 
[a. OF. exptignation, ad. L. txpuntdtibn-em , n. of 
action f. ex pugndre : see Expugn.] 

1 . The action of taking by storm ; conquest, 
tgsa More In Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 88 L §33 At Pavla 
by th 1 expugnation wherof ne thought to put all 
nant in fere and drede. 1333 Edkn Decades 1 


Warlike Engines, expugnatorie and destructive. 
)*kll Rabelais III. 91 1 lie calls 'em Repugnatory 


the rema- 
nent in fere and drede. 13x3 Edkn Decades tit The ex- 
pugnation and recouerie orthe kyngedome of Granata. 
a 1039 SromswooD Hist, Ch. Scot . v. (1677) 970 The Regent 
intreateth. .help for the expugnation of the Castle. 1680 
Mokden Geog. Rect. Spain 1 76 The Phocensis. .a little before 
their Expugnation by Cyrus, 
b. Storming, assault. 

1336 Bkllenden Cron. Scot (1891) I. 9^4 Fergus.. went 
with him to the expugnation of sindry othtr town!* in Italie. 
1379 Fenton Guuciatd. iv. (1399) ><*5 To preuent that suc- 
cour by the expugnation of lfybienna. 1618 T. Gainsford 
P. Warheth in Select. Hart. Misc. (1703) 88 The worthy 
general, .cast up a strong, .battery, for tne expugnation. 

2 . Subduing or expelling by force of arms. 
i4»9 In Rymer Ftrdera (1710) X. 494 The Reduction and 
Expugnation of th' F.retikea, 1604 T. Wright Passions 1. 
i. 5 The life of a spiritual! man ought to lies imployed in the 
expugnation of those molcstfull Jchunite*. 1604 Gek Foot 
out of Snare 76 He fought a good fight, .in expugnation of 
Heresies. 1657 Tomlinson, Renan's Disp. 497 Medicaments 
for the expugnation of all diseases. 

+ Expu'tfnativ*, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ex 
pugndt -, ppl. stem oi expugndrex sec Expugn and 
-ive. Cf. OF. expugnalif, -ivc.\ Tending to take 
by storm ; tending to drive out. 

ci630 Jackson Creed tv. lit. ix. Wks. III. 466 The ex- 
pugnative or expulsive force. 

t Expu gnatory, a. Obs . [ad. L. expugnd - 
tJrins conquering, Cextwgndre: see Expuon.J 
a. Of weapons : Adapted for attack, offensive, 
b. Adapted for breaking down (an argument). 

a. i6oi Bp. Barlow Dsf. Prof. Rtlig. 63 Weapons, both 

defensive and expugnatorie. 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. 
Prol., Warir * ... 

IT37 OlKLL 

Weapons, not Expugnat ory. 

b. s6jpi Gaule Magas from. 180 Not with an invitatory 
operation, but an expugnatory refutation. 

jElxpuition, var. of Exhpuition. 
tExpuLia-tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. expuls- 
ppl. stem of expelltre (see Kxpulbe) * -ation. Cf. 
Pulsation.] « Expulsion. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 407 As attractions and cxpulsa- 
tlons are in other pArts, so it is likely they are in the heart. 

t Expu'lsative. a. Obs. [f. m prec. + -ativk.] 
Tending to expel or drive out ; in quot. qua.i-r^. 

1639 Fuller App. Inf tnnoc. 1. 90 A Defensatlve against, 
or expulsative of, Poyson. 

t ExpU'lffe, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Expulsk v. ; 
after repulse .] An act of expelling or driving out. 

1563 Goldino Ovids Met. ix. (1593) aag Unhappie wench 
she takes from dale to dale Repulse upon expulse. 
fExpulM (ektpnls), v. Obs. Also 6 ex- 
poulse, -puloe, -pula. [ad. L. ex/ulsare , fre- 
quentative of ex pellbe\ see Expkl. Cf. F, ex- 
pulser\ tram. A synonym of Kxpkl ; sometimes 
expressing more strongly the notion of violence. 
Very common in the 16— 1 7th c. ; now Obs., 
though casual examples occur in 10th c. Const. 
from , out of ; also with double obj. oy omission of 
from . 

a. with obj. a person, etc. : To drive or thrust 
out from a place ; to eject, evict from a possession 
or holding ; to turn out of an office, community, 
etc. Cf. Expxl x a, a. 

1498-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 009 Satumus. expulsede of 
lupiter nis son, commence to the realme of Janus, made a 
cite, c itto New Not -or. Mayd in 5 Poet. I'rai ft (Percy 
Soc.) 97 From his thought, I that hym bought, Shalt be 
expouUed plavne. 1381 Lambardb Eiren. it, iv. (1588) 
164 A Lessee for yeeres of lande, that U expulscd by force. 
1583 Stubbfji Anat. Abus. it. 49 Adam our first parent was 
expulsed paradise. 1604 ting. Gilds (1870) 436 He shall • 
never be. .expullsed [from a tenement) but by the kings 
writ. 1640 Yorkr Union Hon. so King Edward the fourth 
. .being . . expulsed the realme by the powerful! Earle of 
Warwick*. 1660 R. Mosrom A Pol. Sequest. Clergy 7 Other 
Pastours were dlsplac't and expulst, tesg Broome Odyssey 
III. xt. 159 note , Peleus was expuls'd from his kingdom by 
Acastus. 184a T ait's Mag. IX. 438 Unless you wish to be 
expulsed for ever from your mothers house. 

D. with a material thing as obj. : To drive out 


by mechanical force. Of the body, its parts or 
organs : To eject, expel (the contents, any foreign 
substance, excrements, etc.). Also said of the ac- 
tion of drugs, etc. Cf. Expxl i b, c. 

134s Boorde Dyetary iv. (1870) 937 To. .ex$ulse all corrupt 
ana contagyous ayre. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xvii. f o 
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The Kernel being. .expuHed with the torture and pnete of 
ihe met hod e« t66o tr. Faroe (hug Archidoxis i Lot The 
Phlegm li expulsed by the Nostrils. 1738 Monthly Rev. 197 
Sand, gravel and ashes only were expulsed. J. Badcock 

Font, Am hum. 78 Toexpulse all atmospheric, air. 

0. with immaterial obi. 

IPS Firmer 7 Pcnit. Ps. Wks. 115 Almvghty god expulsed 
synne. _ *39® Etho. HP lit. H. 38 Sweet-flowering peace. . It 
quite abandon'd and expuls'd the land. *603 Bacon A (tv. 
Learn. 1. ii.§ 7 No man need doubt that learning will expulse 
business. 17*7 A. Campbell Lexiph . (1774) 6 Expulse here- 
ditary aggregates . .which may obumbrate your intellectual 
luminaries. {Intended as a caricature of * Johnsonese ’.J 
Hence Sxpnlse* ///. a . XzpnTaemant - Ex- 
pulsion. MxpuUlng vhl. sb. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus v. x. Wks. (Rtldg.) 171/9 The ex- 
pulsed Apicata, finds them there. 1691 En. Taylor tr. 
Bekmen'i Theos. Phil. 46 The Expulsed Dragon. 

1337 frith Acts, 98 Hen . VIir ) c. 1 I 9 Such manors, .or 
other hereditaments so had by disseisin or expulsement. 

* 54 ®, Udali. Rrasm. Par. Pref. s The expulsyng of the 
Romishe Antichriste. 1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 87 b, 
No expulsing of the franlce tenement# of the heyre. 137® 
Banister /fist. Man v. 73 The expulcing of Hecmc. 1040 
Jrni. Ho. Com. II. 73 Tne Expulsing of the Priests and 
Jesuits. 

Expulier (eksptrlsoj). Ob s. [f. prec. + -Eli 1.] 
One who or that which expels or arives out ; in 
senses of the vb. Const, of. 

1540 Hyrdk tr. Vives' Instr. Chr. Worn. (139a) Aa vj, The 
man ntandeth as it were in the middest bet weene his mother 
and his wife: and so either of them hateth other, as an 
expulser of her selfe. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 
1. xiii. (1560) 34 b, 'Hie Science of Philosophy which Tully 
callcth the. .expulser of vyce. 1605 Timms Quersit. 111. 148 
Nature . . stirreth up the expulser, and prouoketh it to send 
forth the excrements. 18*3 D’Israkli Cur. Lit. (1858) III. 
434 The expulser of the Tarquin*. 

Expulsion (cksptrljan). [ad. L. expulsive m t 
n. of action f. txptllfr * : sec Expel. Cf. Fr. expul- 
sion^ The action of expelling, or driving out by 
force ( a person or thing) ; the turning out (of a 
person) from an office, a society, etc. Also the 
fact or condition of being expellea. 

1494 Faiiyan Chron. 11. xxx. 92 Brenne .• takyng sore to 
mynde his expulsion from his naturall countre. 15*6 Pilfer . 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 03 b, Somtyme foloweth thexpulnyon 
of y* holy goost and his grace. 1337 Paynkl Barclay’s 
Jugutth 90 Neyther to arquUicion of vertue nor expul- 
sion of vyce. 1659 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 221 
The total expulsion of the Spaniards, 1661 Cowley Adv. 
F.rfer. Philos. Wks. 48 The perseverance in any enmity 
shall be punish'd by the Governors with expulsion. 1698 
I.udlow Mem. I. 39a Such extraordinary Expulsions as had 
been lately used. *796 Burke Corr IV. 336 He forgets., 
his kind behaviour to me, at the time of my expulsion from 
the party. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 358 not*. It, .affords 
the first precedent of the expulsion of a member from the 
House of Commons. s86e Tyndall Glac. 11. v. 350 The 
change . . consists in the gradual expulsion of the air. 

b. In physiological use. Formerly spec . ; now 
contextual. + Virtue of expulsion — expulsive 
virtue (Expulsive i ). 

c 1400 Lanframc's Cirurg. 1 68 (MS. A) In he cloofi Jxxt is 
wi^outforb pere ben longe vilHs and hatmaki)* expulcioun. 
Ibid. 194 In morphea |»e vertu of expulcion is strong, r 153a 
Dewks Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1054 A body .. may nat grow 
by the vertue of such degestion without expulsion. i6a6 
Bacon Sylva ft 353 The Bringing forth of Living Creatures 
may be Accelerated . . if there be some cause from the 
Mothers Body of Expulsion or putting it down. 173a Ar- 
buth not Rules of Diet 359 Soft Liquors drank plentifully 
. .promote the Expulsion of the Stone Gravel. 1831 Car- 
penter Man. Phys. (ed. 3) 393 The alternate admission and 
expulsion of air. .in Insects. 

Hence Bxpulalonlat, one who favours the ex* 
pulsion of any person or persons. 

1883 Athtuteum 90 June 791/3 The * expulsionfots 9 were 
* nowhere ’ I x 896 Pall Mail G. it June 3/* All the Prince’s 
arguments are better than those of the cxpulsionists. 

+ Expirlaitive, a. Ohs. rare. Erroneous form 
of next. 

a 159s Greene & Lodge Looking Glass Dram. Wks. I. 68 
Of the nature of ginger, 'tis expulsitive in two degrees. 
Expulsive (ekspzrlaiv), a . and sb. Also 4 ex- 
pulsir, 5 -syfe, 6 -oive, [a. F. expulsif, -ivt, ad. 
med.L. ex pulsTv-us, f. expel l Ire to Expel : see Ex- 
pulse and -IVE.1 A. adj. 

1. Tending or naving the power to expel. Chiefly 
with reference to the action of drugs and medical 
appliances for the expulsion of morbid influences 
or deleterious substances from the system. Very 
frequent in phr. f Expulsive faculty 9 virtue. 

e 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1891 The vertu expulsif. .Ne 
may the venym voyde, ne expelle. 1471 Ripley Comp. 
Alch. in. in Ashm. <1633) 141 Of poysons most expulsyie. 
1341 R. Copland Guy dons Quest. Cntrurg., Other maner of 
byndynge is called expulsiuc . . to cxpell and put out the 
mater from the botome. 1347 Boorde Brtv. Health Pref. 4 
Chierurgyons must knowe. . what sygnes [of the moon] be 
expuldve. 163® A Fox tr. WurtxSurg. 11. viii. 70 An ex- 
pulsive vulnerary potion. i®86 Goad Ceiesi. Bodies 1. ix. x> 
Cold i*. .Expulsive of its Contrary. 173® J. S. Le Droit's 
Observ. Surf. (1771) «a In the Application of expulsive 
Compresses. iSoaLK bnny Society 99 Duties congenial to 
thy gentle heart Her lessons teach, expulsive of despair. 
>883 Mooch. Exam. 96 Oct 5/9 The enormous expulsive 
f°rce of the steam in its endeavour to escape. 

T 2. Subject to expulsion ; hence, driven out. rare. 
*509 Hawes %Past Pleas, xvi. viii, Her goodly fygure I 
graved in thought ; Except her selfe all were expuleyfe. 


f 3. Tending to repel ; • Repellent. Ohs. 

1818 Chapman Hesiod it. 925 Even ox-hides also want 
expulsive stuff. i66e R. Mai hew Unl.*Akh. | 94 This 
little World hangeth upon the two Poles, Attractive and 
Expulsive. 

f B. sb. An expulsive drug. Obs. 

137® Baker Jewell of Health 23s b, The lyke neyther in 
the laxatives, purgatives, and expulsive* Is to be found. 
Hence Bxpu‘l*lT6n6M. 

1717 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Szpu lsor. Obs. rare*- 1 , [a. L. expulser, 
agent-n. f. ex pelllre to Expulsb.] * Expulser. 

1431-30 tr. Hteden (Rolls) I. 405 If a peple expulsede be 
abowte to expeue the expulsores of hit. 

Expnlaory (eksptvlsori), a. rare- 1 , [f. L. type 
*expulsori-us, f. expuls or : see prec. and -oby.] Of or 
pertaining to expulsion ; of the nature of expulsion. 

il 66 Huxley Phys. v. (1869) 133 The far longer intervals 
between the expulsory acts. 

+ Expu’liur®. Obs. rare. [f. L. extnels - ppl. 
stem of expellb-e (see Expel) + -ure.] The action 
of expelling. 

c x6si Chapman Iliad 11. 339 To have infix’d it in thy 
breast, Ev'n to the expulsure of thy soul. 1660 Cokaink 
Poems 23 Tis he. .that sternly should advance (To the ex- 
pulsure of a Soul) a Lance. 

t Expumicate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of ex - 
pumicdrcy f. ex - out *f purnic-, ptltnex Pumice.] 
tram. To clean with pumice-stone ; * to purge or 
make clean '(Blount). Hence + Bxpumloa tion, 
the action of cleaning with pumice. 

1636-61 Blount Glossogr F.xpumicate. 1638 Phillips, 
Expumkatiou, So 1775 in Ash. 

t Bxpn nct, v. Obs. [f. L, expttnd- ppl. stem 
of ex pungErt : sec Expunge.] trans. ^ Expunge. 

16x0 Barrowcii Meth. Physiik. viii. (1629) 1^2 These 
simples be withdrawn and expuncted out of that Electuary. 

Sxpnnotion (eksptrgkjan). [nd. L. exputtet - 
iott-em , n. of action f. txpungifre : see next.] 

1. The action of expunging ; an erasure. 

1606 W, Crasiiaw Rom. Forgeries q Falsift. G iij b, That 
which is to be corrected, may oe done with some small ad- 
dition or expunction. c 16x1 Chapman Iliad it. Comm. (1857) 
59 Of which verse hi* interpreters cry out for the expunction. 
1768 Swinton in Phil. Trans. LV 1 II. 249 The expunction 
or the L..and the substitution of the V in its stead. 18x0 
| Bkntmam Packing (1831) 188 The omission — and . . the ex- 
punction— -of names. 1613 W. Roscor tr. Stsmondis Lit. 
Eur. xxxvi. (1846) 1 1. 448 note, The consonant in the middle 
of the words being, .fixed upon for expunction. 
t 2. A wiping out, removal. Obs. 

1613 T. Adams Leaven 120 The Gospell intends the ex- 
punction of the old Image. x66o Z. Crofton Fasten. St. 
Peter's Fetters 64 Total expunction of such Doctrine. 

Expu&jge (eksp^ndg), v. [ad. L. expung-fre 
to mark for deletion (a name in a list) by points 
set above or below, f. ex- out + punglre to prick : 
see Puncture, Potnt. 

The L. word was by the earlier Lat.-Eng. lexicographer* 
taken to denote actual obliteration by pricking. The Eng. 
use is prob. influenced by phonetic association with sponge.] 
1. trans. To strike out, blot out, erase, omit (a 
name or word from a list, a phrase or passage from 
a book or record). 

160a Fulbecke 1st. Pt. Par all 68 These words . . were 
ordered by the Court to be expunged or blotted out. 1633 
Fullrr Ch. Hist. 11. li. 8 »5 Some of after- Ages, .purposely 
expunged the Year (..the Date of this Epitapn). 17x1 
Addison Sped, No. 23 P 3 Having expunged the Passages 
which had given him offence. 1839 Kkigmtlky Hist. Eng. 
IL 47 HU office was expunged from the breviary. 1879 M. 
Arnold Guide Eng. Lit. Mixed Ess. 184 It is a gain to 
shorten it bv expunging anything superfluous. 

2- Jig* To wipe out, eflace, annihilate, annul, 
destroy, put an end to. 

x6e8 Hobbes Thucyd. (188a) ix Neither had there ever 
been so many cities expunged ana made desolate. 1638 G. 
S andys Job it Wilt thou not . . expunge tV offence? xyxi 
Steele Sped. No. 432 p 9 Reflexions of this nature have ex- 
punged all Prejudice out of my Heart. 18x7 Chalmfrs 
Asfron. Disc. v. (1859) 113 The infidel argument of astrono- 
mers goes to expunge a natural perfection from the charac- 
ter of God. 1871 G Davies Metr. Syst. 11. 49 We have ex- 
punged the yard t used in connection with the arm, more or 
left* in every family. 

3. fa. To strike out the name of (a person) from 
a book or list. Obs. Hence b. To get rid of, re- 
move. 

16x6-61 HpLYDAY Persists 303 Would I might expunge 
thU young rich ward. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. xi. h. I 80 
The Court was moved to expunge those Witnesses, whicn 
made most against the King. 1873 Manning Mission II. 
Ghost viu 193 To expunge God from Science. 

Hence Bspiragtr, one who expunges, or seeks 
to expunge. Sxpu aglBff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad xvi. Comm. (1857) II. 104 which has 
poorly conceited of the expungers as tne rest of the places 
in Homer that have maned or laughed under their casti- 
gatfons. 1873 N. Sargent Public Men I. 339 The ex- 
pungers had the numbers. 17x9 Swift To Yng. Clertytn., 
The many alterations, additions, and ejmunmngs made by 
great authors. 1834 H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets (ed. 9) 38 
I’he . . Iliad, amounting, after all curtailment* and expung- 
ing!, to upwards of 1 £000 hexameter lines. *846 Worcester, 
Expunging, blotting out, effacing. 

Sxptwgemfent (ekspirndgmgnt). rare. [f. 
prec. + -rent.] The action of expunging. 

*891 Scott. Leader 38 Jan. 4 Yesterday** act of expunge* 
ment [of resolution from House of Commeps Journals]. 
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SxptUffffft® (e kspjwgrit), ppl. a. rare. [.a. 
L. expurgat-us, pa. pple. of expurgfire : see next.] 
- Expurgated. 

1833 H. Coleridge North. Worthies l 19 An expurgate 
liturgy. 

Expurgate (e’kspwgrit, ekgpfrjgrit), v . [f. IS 
ex pur gat- ppl. stem of ex purgdre } L°ex- (see Ex- 
prcfS)+pHrgdre to make clean.] 

+ 1. trans. To purge or clear out (something, 
cxcremental). Also absol. Obs. 

s6st Burton A nat. Mel. 1. i. 11. iv, That watery matter 
the two kidnics expurgate. 163a Wordsworth Chocolate 
Introd. Verses, For though that water Expurgate ’Tis but 
the dregs of Chocolate. 

2. a. To purify or amend (a book, etc.) by re- 
moving what is thought objectionable, b. To 
purge, make pure {rare). Also absol. 

a 1678 T. Jonks Rome no Mother Ch. 64 The Church oC 
Rome . . hath . . cracked her credit by . . forgoing, expurgating, 
etc. x8xo Byron Juan 1. xliv, Juan was taught fro^ out the 
best edition Expurgated by learned men. 1846 HaWthornr 
Mosses ti. vii. 117 Carefully corrected, expurgated and 
amended. x87t Tylor Prim. Cult , i. 209 The collection [of 
Sound-Words] would afford the pimctical means of ex- 
purgating itself. x$73 Symonds Grk. Poets xi. 344 Hi* 
principal object was to expurgate it from impurities. 

>. *843-6 T bench Huts. Led . Ser. 11. viii. 985 note. It is 
Christianity . . which has really expurgated . . literature. 

3. To expunge as objectionable. 

*833 Kane Gnnnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 957 , 1 copy them 
from my scrap-book, expurgating only a little. 

Hence E xpurg&tad ppl. a . 

1831 Macaulay Johnson Ess. (1851) I. 174 What man of 
taste.. can endure .. abridgements, expurgated editions? 
X879O. W. Holmes Poet Brealf.-t. L 17 A kind of expur- 
gated . . copy of Voltaire. 

Expurgation (eksptugfWdn). Also 5 -aoion. 
[ad L. expur gat ibn-em, n. o! action f. ex purgarc ; 
see Expurgate. Cf. Fr. expurgation .] 
f 1. The action of expurgating or cleansing from 
impurity {lit. and fig.) ; an instance of this. Obs. 

c 1400 Pallad. on flush, iv. 942 Thaire [bees'] dwellyng 
places cxpurrjgacion Of every nlthe aboute April! Calende 
Wol have of right. 16*3 Crooks Body <f Man 31 Sorts 
ordained onely for the expurgation or cleansing of the 
principals 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. Pref. a vj a. Arts 
and Learning want this expurgation. 1660 Gale Crt.Gentiles 
1. li. lx. 138 A pure bodie; which puritie was attaint by 
Expurgations, Washings, etc. 

2. The removal from a bogk, etc., of that which 
is deemed objectionable ; an instance of this. 

1614 Bp. Hall Epist. it. iii, Nothing can argue guiltinos 
so much, a* unjust expurgations. 1644 Milton Areop. 
(Arb.) S3 This work will ask as many more official*, to make 
expurgations. 1694 Pepys Lett, in Academy a Aug. (1890) 

1 1 0/3 Yo r political! as well as philologicall Expurgations 
iSao Southey Lett. (1856) III. 199 Sewell's History of the 
Quakers . . has undergone a like expurgation. *838 Glad- 
stone Homer I. 70 It seems to invite expurgation in order 
to establish the consistency of its contents. 

3. The action of purging from imputed guilt ; 
clearing ; exculpation ; after L. expurgatio. arch. 

1898 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, The evidence of the Duke 
of Rothsay in expurgation, as it was termed, of Sir John. 

4. The action of purging away (impurities, etc.) ; 
transf. the clearing out, removal (of objectionable 
members of a community). 

1613 Crooke Body of Meat 183 The melancholly luyce 
. . needen the more forcible expurgation. 1648 Bp. Hall 
Serm. Rem. Wks. (1660) 190 The sevore censure and ex- 
purgation of those whom the Psalmist . , calls leavened 
persons. 1631 Biggs New Disp. P 944 A Cautery or Fon- 
tanell is not set to thaaxpurgation of a malignant humour. 
*839 James Louis XI v, I. 448 The expurgation of all those 
member* opposed to the Fronde, was advised. *864 Sat. 
Rev. 31 Dec. 797/2 The later month* of the year have ended 
in the expurgation of weak speculators. q 

+ 5. Astr. The re-appcarance of the 8un after 
an eclipse; emersion. Obs. 

1730^-6 in Bailky (folio). 1731 in Chambers Cycl. 186a 
Chambers* Encycl. *.v. Eclipse , Emersion or expurgation 
is the time when the luminary begin* to reappear. 

Expurgator (e ksprig^tax, ckspd’jg&taj). [as 
if a. L,. * expurgator, agent-n. f. expurgdre : see 
Expurgate.] One who expurgates or purifies; 
esp. one who strikes out objectionable passages 
from books. 

1638 Ld. G, Digby Let. cone. Religion (1651) 3 Eusebius. . 
and St. Augustine . . may weU be by both sides allowed an Ex- 
purgator. *688 R. Jenkins Hist. Exam, Councils 1* | 3 
Doschomius . . was one of the principal Expurgators. *760 
Jortin Erasm. II. 983 The inoffensive book of Grotius.. 
was put amongst the Libri Prohibit!, by those Expurgator*. 
its* Southey in Q. Rev. VI. 333 The expurgator of the 
book. s86s LHe f Corr . Bacon xfx. 387 He has not merely 
procured Coke s dismissal, .but has had himself appointed 
expurgator to his Reports. 

Enttrgatorial (ekspfrig*tfi^ri*l), a. [t 
mod.L. expurgdtdri-us (f. expuf£Uor: see prec.) 

+ -al.] A. Of or pertaining to aq, expurgator 
(of books), b. Tending expurgate or clear of 


1807 Southey Lett. (1836) 1 . 416 Drawing his expuigatorUl 
pen through It 1838 Ds Qutncey Mod. Greece wlu. (1863) 
XII. sot Many excellent works, .intercepted in their rudi- 
ments by these expurgatorial ruffians. (834 Milman Lat. 
Chr. II. v. il 323 Himself he exculpated by a solemn ex- 
purgatorial oath, .from all participation In the deed. 
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t Exjrargftto*ri<ras, <*. Oh. [f. a* prcc. + 

-oua.] »• next. 

i6at Milton Animadi>. Wk*. 1738 11 . 78 Your Monkish 
Prohibitions, and expurrasorious Indexes. 

JSxpnrgatory (ekspfrjgiUii), a. [ad. mod,L. 
expurgdtbrim : see Expurgati and -OBY.] Of or 
pertaining to expurgation ; disposed or tending to 
expurgate or clear of impurity, guilt, etc. 

*0466811 T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. § 10.103 Expurgatory 
animadversion^ whereby wee might strikeout great numbers 
of hidden qualities. 1673 Marvell Divine in Mod* Wks. III. 
?a We seem to have got an expurgatory press, though not 
sn index, a *797 Burke Tract t Popery Laws it Wks. IX. 
539 The party nas failed in his expurgatory proof. iSai J. 
Boswell Shake. Wks. Advt. I. 8 There arc some annota- 
tions . . I should gladly have omitted, but . . such an expur. 
gatory liberty seemed to me to be going beyond the bounds 
»f my * limited service \ 

► b. Expurgatory Index : the list of authors and 
writings forbidden by the Church of Rome to be 
read ueless they shall have been expurgated. (The 
Lat. Index exfurgatorius is now commonly used.) 
tdas UssAer Anew. Jesuit 513 Their Old Expurgatory 
Index, .set out by Cardinall Quiroga. 1667 Poolk Dial, 
Protest, 4 Papist (*735) 139 [The Church of Rome's] 
:x purgatory Indices, tni E. Irving Babylon I. ii. 115 No 
rtner book. . hath been permitted to escape . . their . . Ex- 
purgatory Indices. 

tramf, 1794 Mathias Purs, Lit, (17Q8) 87 There . . should 
i>e an expurgatory index to . . Shakspcare. 

Eatpurga (ekspAuds), v. Rare in mod. use. 
[a. Fr. expurge-r, te fashioned from espurger m Pr. 
sburgar :-L. cxtwrgare : see Expurgate.] 

1. tram, a. To cleanse, purify from , of (any - 
;hing unclean or objectionable), b. To purge 
tway (anything offensive). Const. from, out of 

a. 1483CAXTON Gold. Leg, 178/3 Dcsyre . . expurged fro the 
lust of al worldely aflfeccion. 1853 Miss Sheppard C. 
4 m C hester II. 179 [It did] expurge fme] of alt earthly. 

b. 194s Bkcon Potation for Lent Wks (Parker Soc. 1843) 
118 It is not enough., to expurge and put sin out of you. 
i 57 « Banister Hist. Man . 1. 12 The pituitous excrements 
:xptirged from the head vnto the eyes. i6ao Venner Via 
Recta v. 86 (It] . . expurgeth the sharpe and cholerickc 
tumors. 1657 Tomlinson Reuou's Disp . 505 Melancholical 
tumour easie to be expurged. 

2. a. To Expurgate (a book, etc.), b. To ex- 
punge as objectionable from a book. 

a. 1635 Paoitt Chistianogr. 1. 111,(1636) 170 In these. . Litur- 
gies . . some . . seeme to be corrupted and expurged. 166 nj. 
Chandler Van Helm on tU Oriat . Pref., Take all my Writ- 
ngs, as well those crude and uncorrected, as those that arc 
horowly expurged. 

b. 1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 6a We may therfore 
■x purge this pernicious and intolerable mistake, a 16 7a 
Vood Life (1848) 168 To have that passage expurg'd. 183a 

Mklvill in Preacher III. 100/a If a few portions of the 
iible were expurged, it would be hard . . to prove the doctrine 
rom the remainder. 

Hence Expu rging vbl. sb. Expurging Index 
— Exburgatory Index, 

1633 Pagitt C kristianogr. (1646) 1. 105 They plainly con- 
essc the expurglna of the Indian Liturgie. 1644 Milion 
4 reof. (Arb,) 39 The council of Trent, anti the Spanish 
fnouisilion .. perfected those Catalogues and expurging 
Indexes. 1645 Bp, Hall Peace Maker § ao The expurging 
>f those [authors] of their own, whom they dare not deface. 

Exputation, -pute, var. IT. Kxsputation, 
pute, Obs. 

t SzqniT8 r V, Obs . [ad. L. ex quirt- re to 
search out diligently, f. ex- out 4 qumrtre to seek.] 
rans. To search out, seek for ; to find out by 
iearching. • 

1607 Chapman Bussy IPAmbois v. 1 , Make her name her 
xmceald messenger. .That passeth all our studies to exquire. 


a. Ixxi, The soul, that beauteousnesse of Grace exquires. 
t Exaui'ldd, a . Obs, rare, [? f. Fr. exquis % pa. 
[>ple. of OF. txqutrrt, esauerre L. exqulrtre (sec 
prec.) + -ED 1 ; or var. of exquisite,'] ■» next 
i*si Balade in Brads hands St.werburgt (1887) aoi With 
ermes exquised and sence retoriall. 

Exquisite (edcgkwizit), a. and sb. Also 5-6 
»xqul8yt(8, 6-8 -it. [ad L. exquisites , pa. pple. 
jf exquirtre to search out, f. ex- out 4 queertre 
to search, seek.] 

A. ad/. 

1. Sought out, 1 recherche’. +a. Of an expe- 
dient, explanation, reason: Sought out, ingeni- 
ously devised, far-fetched. Of studies : Abstruse. 
CS460 Fortbscus Abs. 4 Line. Mon, (1714) 36 He schal 
by necesaite be artid, to fynd exquisyte J Laud MS, re- 
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good enough. iflOg G. Havers s', atua roue* erav. 
E Judin S Tip English, .well understand all the most ex- 
qnisite points of Navigation, 

+b. Of language, egression, terms: Carefully 
selected ; aptly choseb, choice. Hence, opt of the 
way, uncommon ; in unfavourable sense, affected, 
over-laboured. Obs, 

ci 4ae Henrysom Test. Crtteide xxxtx, To here His 
facondc tonge, and t ermes exquisite. ijsi in Bradehmdt 
St. Werburg* (1887) aoi Fragrant and facunde of englbshc 


exquisite. 1949 Com pi. Stot. Prol. 16, ! thocht it nocht 
neccssalr til hef Audit, .this tracteit vitht exquisite term is, 
uuhtlkis ar nocht daly vsit. 1393 R. Harxky Phi/nd. 70 
If the phrase be not ex quid t, or the observation not 
singular. 1690 R. Stapvlton Strada's Lon* C. Warns 
111. 54 Which benefit Granvet ascribed to the Dutchess, 
with exquisite thanks. 1698-9 Maumdrkll Let. in Jonm. 
Jems, end, The most hideous Execrations : in which way 
these Eastern Nations have certainly the moat exquisite 
Rhetorick of any People upon Earth. 

C. Of meat, drink, etc.: Carefully chosen; 
choice, dainty, delicious (passing into sense 3). 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 86 The filthy desire of 
exquisite mcates. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health C id, In al 
I diseases of long continuance the pacycnt most v*c lytic 
mente & exquisite. 167s Milton P. H. 11. 146 All Fish 
from Sen or Shore.. of Shell or fin, And exquisitest name. 
*7x5 Nelson Atidr, Pets . Qual. 66 The Devil, .nourishes 
himself with the most exquisite morsels. 1716 Lady M. W. 
Moni ague Lett . I. vii. 29 Eighteen different sorts (of wine] 
all exquisite in their kinds. 1781 Gideon Dei l. 4 F, II. 10 
The Propontis, .renowned for. .the most exquisite fish. 

+ 2. Carefully ascertained or adjusted ; accurate, 
exact. Of an action, investigation, etc. ; whence of 
persons or agents : Careful, curious, minute. Obs. 

S&33 Elyoi Cast. HeltheK 1541) 5a a, The meate that ahull 
make syckenea, must not a lyttell excode the exquisite 
measure. 1371 Campion Hist. Ird. vii. (1633) 99 R will be 
no hard matter to discry the falshood, wherein I would bo 
more exquisite, were it worth my labour. 1381 Mulcartpr 
Positions xli. (1887) 349 'llie framing of the minde. .craueth 
exquisite consideration. 160a Fvi/beckr 2nd Pt . Parall. 

3 In the due performance of his 'lithe, he was alwaics dili- 
gent and exquisite. 1609 Bacon Adv. Learn . 1. iv. fa 
A necessitie of a more exquisite trauaile in the languages 
originall, wherein those Authors did write. 16*4 Wotion 
Archit . (1672) 26 There must be an exquisite care to place 
the Columnes precisely one over another. 163a Miiion 
Comas 359 Be not over exquisite To cast the fashion of 
uncertain evils. 1715 J. Richardson Th. Paint. 28 A curious 
Mechanick's Hand must be exquisite, but his Thoughts are 
. .pretty much at Liberty. *7x7 Burke Abrtdgm. Eng. Hist. 
ir. vii, Accuracy or exquisite digestion of their laws. 

t b. of knowledge. Obs. 

1^64 Golding Justine 04 Takyng Ids iourney first into 
Egipt, and afterward to Bahilo..he [Pythagoras] attained 
to meruelous exquisite knowledge. 1631 Cum n*kr Astro/. 
Jndgem, Dis. Ep. (1658) a To make judgement sound, is 
required an exquisite knowledg. 

t o. Path, [transl. Gr. dxfn&ijs, rendered exquis- 
itus in the Lat. veraioni of Galen.] Of a specified 
disease: Accurately so ‘named; typical, genuine, 
as opposed to spurious. Cf. F. (ffsvre) ex guise. 

x6xo Bakrouch Meth. Phystck \. xvi. (1630) 307 In an ex- 
quisite Erysipelas make no detraction of bloud. 1636 
RnxiLEY Prod. Physic k 136 An exuuUite differs from a 
bastard Tertian. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit . iv. 120 
An exquisite Diabetes caused by attraction of urine. 

3. Carefully elaborated ; brought to a high degree 
of perfection. 

fa. Of art, workmanship, a product of art or 
nature : Elaborate, highly finished, excellent. Of 
an action or process, a state or condition : Carried 
to a high degree of perfection or completeness. 
Obs. ; mergea in 4. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, t. 5 They se that exquisite 
workmanship in al their members. * 5*9 Nahhe Greene's 
Menaphon Ded. (Arb.) Manic other exquisite editions of 
Divinitie, turned by him (Golding] out of the French 
tongue. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 26s Forum 
Trojani, the most exquisite building of all the world. t 6%6 
Sukpl. & Makkh. Country Farm* 144 The heArbo called 
Rose-bale, or Oleander . . is an exquisite remedie for this 
disease. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 379 They shall make 
an exquisite dispatch of the inhabitants. 1709 Strype 
Ann. Kef I. xxf. 250 Wherein he hath done such exquisite 
service to the Protestant cause, a iyn Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 5a All things which exquisitest Poysons 
breed. 175a Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) II. *93 Everything, 
Iwlonging to a vain man, is the best that is any where to be 
found.. his cookery is more exquisite. 180s Paley Nat. 
Theol. viii. f 3 (1819) 87 Small pipes which, .might, .dis- 
tribute this exquisite supply to every part of the body. 

b. Of torture : Elaborately devised ; hence, ex- 
cruciating, intensely painful. Cf. 6. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks(ifat) 47^ He caused [them] to 
be put to death with most exquisit torments. 1630 K . 
Johnson’s K ingd. 4 Commw. 1 3 Tortures of more exquisite 
device. 167* Gave Prim. Chr, 1. i. (1673) a Put to death 
with the most exquisite arts of torture. 

0. Of qualities, dispoaitions, habit*, whether 
good or bad : Cultivated to a high degree of in- 
tensity ; consummate, extreme. Now with some 
notion (in the case of bad qualities, ironical) of 
sense a. 

135a Huloet, Exquisite or immoderate clenline*. 1648 
E tit on Bos. xii, With exquisite malice they have mixed the 
gall and vinegar of falsitie and contempt with the cup of 
My Affliction. 1774 Wesley Wks. (1830) IV. 18 His ex- 
quisite want of judgment. , 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India I. 
11. x. 465 note % T ne exquisite ignorance and stupidity of the 
Mysoreans in the art of war. t8f8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 34 A new religious order, .amaated by intense enthu- 
siasm and organised with exquisite skill, 
f 4- Of a person, etc. : Accomplished either in 
good or baa things 5 consummate, excellent, per- 
feet. Const, at, of, in, also to with inf. Obs. 

1539 Palsgr. In trod. 44 If any.. be dtsyrous to be ex- 
quisyt in the frenche tong. 1381 J, Bell H addon's Anrtv. 
Osor. 59 A bishop, so exquisite in divinity, as you are. 1607 
j Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 393 It is a creature very dili- 
, gent and exquisite, both to compass, seek out and diuse the 


EXQUISITELY. 

same, 1634 Sib T. Hrrskrt Tr*v. 236 Regia Bander, an 
exquisite vilaine, murders the otde and young M oguls. 1630 
R. Stapylton Stmda's Low C. Warm vi. ai Captains 
Campin an exquisite Enginere. 1719 Dk Fok Lrmo, (1840) 
II. xtii. 977 Hts honour must.. be a most exquisite sloven 
1771 Franklin Antobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 8a A most exquisite 
mechanic, and a solid, sensible man. 1806-7 J • Bkrkspord 
Miseries Hum. Lf* (1B96) xv. Introd., f made her write . 
to an exquisite gentleman. i8a* St on Quentin D. xxvi, * 1 
guessed ne had some exquisite instructed, said I.oui*. 

5. Of such consummate excellence, beauty, or 
perfection, at to excite intense delight or admira- 
tion. (Now the pievailing sense; in early ex- 
amples a contextual use of 3, sometimes of t 
or a.) 

t$79 L\ly Kaphas* (Arb.) 38 A woman ho exquisite that 
in Home mens judgement Pi^mulionx image uus not halfa 
ho excellent i6it Shaks. tomb . 1. vi. 190 Jewels, Of rich, 
and exquisite forme. 1634 J. Hayward tr. BtoudCs Ero - 
mena 1 The youngest among them wrs a babe of exquixitu 
beauty. Ibid. 51 Canned the Marc h or Lcvata to be aounded 
. .with such exquisite melodic (etc). 1849 L. Hunt Storis * 
Hal. Poets 1 . 168 A lovely spot .enamelled with flowers that 
surpassed the cxquUitcftt dyes. 1A60 Tyndall Glac . 1. x. 67 
The weather was mo exquisite. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Col/. 
Man. xxvi. 367 The Greeks found means to invest with ex- 
quisite symmetry even a. . vine leaf. 1879 H arlan Eyesight 
it. >9 An exquisite ad sot at ion of every part to the great 
object of the whole. 1884 Q Vu ioria More Leaves 999 As 
we drove, the setting sun bathed the hills in crimson, .the 
effect was exquisite. 

8. Of pain, pleasure, etc. : Intense, acute, keen. 

1644 Br. Hall Scrm. Rem. Wks (1660) 105 The Spirit 
feels more exquisite pain without the Body .then it could 
feel in the former conjunction with it. 1743 Fielding Tout 
Jones \ i. vi. The distresses of the vicious, became too 
exquisite. 1836 Sparks Btog., Mather VI. iv. 969 She was 
thrown into exquisite misery, i860 Motley Netherl (1868) 
L y. 198 It was a moment of exquisite triumph. i86g Lucky 
Ration. (1878) 1 . iii. 320 Surgeons . . have derived Ins most 
exquisite pleasure from the operations of their profession 

7. Of the power of feeling, bodily or mental, the 
senses, etc. : Keenly sensitive to impressions ; 
acutely susceptible of pain, pleasure, etc. ; deli- 
cate, finely-strung. 

1643 Phvnnk Sav. Power Pari. Ded. A ijb, One person of 
the exquidtest judgement. 1668 Cui pepper & Cole Barthol 
Anat . 1. xix. 51 They have an exquisite sense, and are 
pained when stones pass through them. 171a Si kklk Spei t 
No. 508 f 3 We thought him a Person of an exquisite Palate. 
1796 Morse Arner. Gtog. II. 19 The serpent*s olfactory 
nerves being remarkabl y exquisite 184a Macaulay Frtdk. 
Gt. Ess. (1877) 1 . 660 lie had an exquisite ear, and per- 
formed skilfully on the flute. 1831^9 TamiCycl. Anat. IV. 
219/1 The sensibility of the eye to light is very exquisite. 

8 . quasi-dk/v. *= Exquihitely. 

1909 More .Sapp lie. Soulys Wks. 989/a I11 perill of ex- 
quisite |>aynefuli punyxhemente. 1743 Bulkelkv & Cum- 
mins Voy. S, Seas 145 They [Guanacoes] are exceeding 
nimble, of an exquisite quick Sight, .and difficult to be shot. 

B. sb, A person (usually a man) who U over- 
nice in dress, etc. ; a coxcomb, dandy, fop. 

i8*f 1 R. Rabelaih ’ Abnllarti 4- //. 34 Like modern dash- 
ing Exquisites. *830 Arnold in Stanley Life 4 Corr. (1B44) 
ILApp. 388 Our exquisites imitate the outride of foreign 
customs without discrimination. . ** 49 . Sir J. Stephen 
Pled. Btog. (1850) I. 1 47 The unlucky Exquisite was de- 
graded on the spot. 1868 M. Paitmon At adem. Org. v. 241 
I he foppish exquisite of the drawing-room. 

t Exqoilittd, a, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. exquisit- 
us\ see prec. and -ed 1.1 Made exquisite ; refined. 

158s J. B PL!, H addon's Answ. Osor. 367 To declare unto 
us. .where thys exquisited eloquence of writyng, and speak- 
ing . . was fourty yeares agoc 7 

Exquisitely (e kakwizitli), adv. [f. prcc. 4 
•LYiS.j In an exquisite manner or degree. 

+ 1. With delicate accuracy, exactly; carefully, 
minutely, thoroughly. Obs. 

1 5*6 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 163 That he. pro- 
nounce every lettre. .curyottsly & exquisytly. 1399 A. M. 
tr. G abelhoaeds Bk. Phyticke 93/1 Pionye kemelles.. 
exquisitelye pouldredc. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xHv. 970 
If the certaine hour, .cannot exquisitely be knowne. v6g8 
Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 276 Reserve them in great round 
boxes exquisitely shut. ( 1739 Dukamets Hush, 1. lx. (1762) 
52 Till the whole mass is exquisitely mingled. 

2. In a highly finished manner ; with perfection 
of detail ; elaborately, beautifully, excellently. N ow 
with emotional sense (cf. ExguiaiTE 5) : With such 
delicate beauty or subtle perfection as to excite in- 
tense pleasure or admiration. 

*535 Jove Apol. T indole 99 He hath so exquyritly trans- 
Uteathe testament. 1593 Rites 4 Mon. Ch. Dark. (Surtees) 
41 The picture of Bushou Ccdda. .with - .his crosier staflfe in 
his lefte hand exquisitelie shewed, a 1639 Wottom Life 
Dk. Butkhm. (1643) 16 A Collection of certain rare Menu- 

"... * A Uf 
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pressed by her voice and looks. sf|97 Lady Br'amrv Voy. 
Sunbeam ix. (1878) 145 A vast chain of exquisitely tinted 


8. In the highest degree ; exceedingly. Now with 
emotional sense ; cf. 2 and Exquuute 3 c. 4. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxv. (1632) 84 Exquisitely 
readie and skilfull in the Latins. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 
(1843) 35 When the coords of a State are exquisitely tight. 
1683 tr. Erasmus * Morist Ettc. 02 They are exquisitely 
dexterous in unfolding the most intricate mysteries, tyta 
Strelk Sped. No. 497 a 3 This fellow, in aJIress the most 
[ exquisitely ridiculous. 1746 Hprvky Mean. (1818) I. 151 
1 As exquisitely fine ns the rainbow. <794 G. Adams Nat \ 
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Ex/. Philos, II. xv. no Exquisitely minute they must be. 
183! Dickens Nick. Ntch, xxix, There was something so 
exquisitely Absurd in such a cartel of defiance. t§£§ Mac- 
aulay Hut. Rug. IV. 360 Humour of the most austere 
flavour, yet exquisitely delicious. . 288a E. O’Donovan 
Merv Oasis I. i. 33 The roads were in such exquisitely bad 
condition. 

► 4 . With reference to perception or sensation : 
+ a. With nicety or delicacy (obs.) 

i6s6 Bacon Syfoa | 868 We see more exquisitely with 
One Eye Shut than with Both Open. *68^ R. H. Sc A. 
AV< nut. 19 It is a very sagacious and exquisitely Smelling 
Creature. 1748 Hartley Obser v. Man 1. it 116 It is cus- 
tomary, in endeavouring to feel exquisitely, to rub the Ends 
of the r ingers against the tangible Object 

b. In an exquisite degree; intensely, acutely, 
keenly. 

1678 Cudworth IntetL Sytt. 891 Should, .a Son not only 
murder his own Parents, .but also Exquisitely torture them. 
1737 Whiston Jose/hud Autiq. Diss. i, These he punished 
exquisitely. 180a Med. Vrul. VIII. 431 A swelling*, be- 
coming exquisitely painful. 18S1 Helps Friends inC. I. 14 
To see ten human beings, .making each other exquisitely 
uncomfortable. . ,§ « « acai lay Mitt. Eng. Hi. 384 A 
people exquisitely sensitive on points of national honour. 

fxquiaitoMM (ekskwizitn^s). Jf. as prec. 
4 -NK 88.1 The quality of being exquisite. 

a. Elaborateness, high degree of finish, perfect- 
ness of detail ; now usually, delicate perfection, 
refined and perfect beauty, f b. Scrupulous care ; 
nicety, fastidiousness. + 0 . Consummate skill, 
d. Of pleasure or pain : Refined degree, acuteness, 
intensity, e. Of the senses, taste, judgement, etc. : 
Delicate sensibility. 

a. 1509 Sandy* Ruropm Spec. (163a) 18 The exquisite- 
tiesae [ot their Religion consisting most] in an infinity of in* 
tricate dumb Ceremonies, a 1691 Boyle Fluidity 4 Firm * 
nett if. Wks. 1TA4 I. 358/1 It Is. .difficult to procure.. either 
glasses or marbles so much as approaching such an ex- 
quisiteness. list Lamb Elia Ser. t. xxit. (i860) 172 The 
exyuisiteness of the fun. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1304/2 That 
dainty exquisiteness of utterance. 

b. c 1534 tr. Pot. Verg. Eng. Hitt. (Camden) I. 78 The 
same exquidtenes in banquitinge did from thence aiscend 
unto our time. 1673 Marvell Rth. Trans/. II. 370 Sueto- 
nius describes . . Augustus his hereditary exquisiteness in 
that particular [propriety of language). 177a Burke Carr. 
(1844) I. 377 In public life, it will be necessary to avoid the 
exquisiteness of an over-attention to small parts. 

0. i6aa Markham Bh . Warn, v. 59 The [drummer's] ex- 
quixittnesse and skilfulncsse in his Art and Instrument. 

d. 1650 Fuller Pisgah tit. xii. 34^ The exquisiteness of 
his bodily temper, increasing the exqui&itcness of his torment. 
1750 Carte Hist Eng. II. 775 This man unable to bear the 
exquisiteness of the pain, accused.. Sir Gervasc (Jlyfton. 
183a in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

©. 1650 [see d). 1664 Power Ex/. Philos. 1. 36 Which will 
try the exqutsttenexs both of your Glass and Eye to behold. 
1748 Hartley Qbterv. Man. 1. ii. ns The different Degrees 
of Exquisitencss in the Sense of Feeling. 1790 Bewick 
Quadru/eds ( 1807) 346 The Beagle . . follows by tne exquisite- 
ncss of its scent. 

t Xaxqnisi’tion. Obs. fad. L. exquisUion-tm, 
n. of action f. exquirfre : #ee Exquirk.] The ac- 
tion of searching out. Proper exquisuion : self- 
seeking. 

c 1430 tr. T. d Kem/is * Whs. 108 Seldom is eny foundc 
fre fro be venym of propre exquisicion. — I nut. u lii, He. . 
Ubourip to be ydel in him from al maner exquisicion of 
propre witte. 

Exquisitism (ekskwizitbz’m). [f. Exquisite 
sb. 4 -ism.] The Quality or character of an exquisite ; 
dandyism, foppishness. 

183s Lytton Godol/hin viii f> The . . prim, hedge-clipped 
indolence of . . national exquisitism. 1843 Frasers Mag. 
XXVIII. 133 No well-trained husband will ever dare to 
ask a friend to. .take pot-luck with him in these days of 
universal exquiiitism. 

t Exqul»iti*tiou* 9 a. obs- • [f. L. exqul- 
sit - ppl. stem of exquirfre (see Exquisite) 4 
-iTiors.] (Sceauot.) 

*7»7 Bailey vol, II, Exquisititions, not natural, but pro- 
cured by art. *775 in Ash. 

t Exqui'gitfve, <?. 0b$,—° [f. as prec. + -ive.] 
'Pending to search out; bent on searching out; 
curious. s8s8 in Todd. 

Ezquisitiyolv (ekskwi-zitivli), adv. rare . [f. 
prec. + -lt 8.1 - Exquisitely. 

1660 Boyle Sirafh. Lavs xxiv* (1700) 145 How exqui* 
dtivcly the several Parts of Scripture are fitted to the 
several Times, .and Occurrences. 166a Evelyn Chalcogr. 
iv, Leonardo, .cut exquisitlvely in wood. 1838 E. Howard 
R. Reefer lxvi. The white, exquisitively-shaped. .arm of 
the laefy. 1878 Bayne Pnrit. Rev. iv. 103 She had an 
organisation exquisitlvely sensitive to beauty in painting. 

t Exquigitiveneif. Obs. rare - \ [f. as 

prec. 4 -NE8S.1 » Exquisiteness. 

*?•* Sterne P r. Shandy IV. L 75 If this specimen of 
Slawkenbergius's tales, and the exqmsitivencss of his moral, 
mould please the world. 

+ Bx eapguinaTity. Obs. ran— 1 , [f. Exban- 
QUINE 4 -alitt.J Bloodlessness. 

165* Bioos New Dis/. p 29a Appear'd as a pale statue of 
exanguinahty. 

Exsanguinate (ek*,«ri)gwiiuit), v. [£ L. 
exsanguinate ppl. stem of exsanguin&re , f. ex- (see 
Ex- prefX) + sanguin-em , sanguis blood.] tram. • 
To drain of blood. 


1849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah (1887) 37 He had been so 
nearly exsanguinated that his recovery was necessarily 


slow. 1881 Krrro & Alexander Cycl. Biblical Lit. 1 . 31/3 
They should be. .duly exsanguinated. 

Hence Exaa*nguln*ted ppl. a. 

ttoo Med. 7 ml. IV. 550 She appeared exsanguinated, 
and very feeble. 1881 Hulme tr. Moquin-TetHdon 11. 111. 
i6t The exsanguinated animals, .revived. 
Exsaagtun* (eks,8eeggwin\ a. Also 7 exan-. 
If. Ex- pref. 1 4 L. sang tan sanguis blood: cf. 
Sanguine.] Bloodless, wanting blood ; anarmic. 

1881 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. lntrod., Exanguine 
aquaticks. s8o8 W. Saunders Min. Waters 301 very 
delicate exsanguine chlorotic habits. 183S Todd Cycl. 
Anal. I. 422/2 Those who have suffered large losses of 
blood remain exsanguine for many months. *« 7 « Bristowk 
Th. 4 Tract Medicd. a) 103 Blood is admitted freely to 
the comparatively exsanguine parts. 
fig. *047 Ward Sim/. Cohler 88 Nothing but exsanguine 
feeble exility of Spirit, a 1834 Lamb Let. to Barton (L. v , 
Such versicles exsanguine ana pithless, yield neither pleasure 
nor profit 187a Dasent Thrte to One 1 1 . 259 A poor ex- 
sanguine ghost of its former self. 

Sxs&ngnineoiljl (eks,sa‘jjgwi‘nios\ a. Obs. 
exc. Hist. Also 7 exanguinioua. [f. as prec. + 
-E0U8.1 Bloodless. 

S884 P ower Ex/. Philos. 1. 58 These puny automata, and 
exsanguineous pieces of Nature. 167s Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. E/. in. xx, Those inferior and exsanguineous animals, 
1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon il ii. 53 The Ancients 
divided animals into those with blood ana.. those without 
. .These latter, .were named, .exsanguineous. 

Eziantfuinity (eksisceijgwinlti). [f. as prec. 
4 -ity.] The state of being without blood or the 
proper amount of it ; bloodlessness ; ansemia. 

1844 in Hoblyn Diet Med. Terms. 1884 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
Exa&nguinons (eks^wijgwinas), a. Also 
7-8 exanguinou*. [f. as prec. + -ous.] — next. 

{69*- s 73s Coles, Exanguinous. 1711-1800 Bailey, Ex - 
sanguinous. 1889 H. F. Wood Eng. Rue Cain vii. 104 
The exsanguinous visage of M. Renaud. 

Hence Biaa-ngulnonanoai, the quality of being 
without blood. 


1717 in Bailey vol. II. 1773 in Ash. 
EzMngnioiUlt-gOIUiCcks^^gwias), a. Also 
7 9 exan-. [f. L. exsangu-is bloodless (f. ex- out 
4 sanguis blood) + -ioua, -eous.I Bloodless. 
1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/. in. xxl 162 The ayre was 
a sufficient maintenance for these exanguious [ printed exau- 
guiouft] parts. 1776 Costa Concho Ip ey 3 All shell animals 
are exanguious. 1841 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. L x The 
lowest embracing animals which in his view were..exsan- 
gueous or provided with a colourless fluid instead of blood, 
t Ex*a*ngu<rafl, a. Obs. In 7-8 exanguous. 
[f. L, exsangu-is bloodless + -ous. J * prec. 

1684 tr. Bontfs Merc. Com/it. xvi. 560 Worms, as also 
Snails, Sows, and other exanguous Animals. 1731-2800 
Bailey, Exanguous. 

t E»a*tiate, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. exsatidt- 
ppl. stem of exsalidte f f. ex - (see Ex- pref') + 
satidre to satisfy, Satiate.] trans. to satiate or 
satisfy thoroughly. 

*899 Sandys Euro/st S/ec. (1632) 159 Whose prides and 
pleasures, thirtecne millions of yeerely revenew. .is not able 
to exsatiate. 


tExga turate, v . Obs. -• In 7-8 exatu- 
rate. [f. L. ex saturdt- ppl. stem of exsaturdre , 
f. ex- (see Ex- pref}) + saturdre to fill: sec Sa- 
turate.] trans. To fill completely (with food) ; 
to satiate. Also fig. Hence f Bxsatura'tion. 

*813-6 In Cockeram. 16518-81 Blount Glostogr . , F.xatu - 
rate , to fill an hungry stomach, to satisfie a greedy mind. 
i7ai-i8oo in Bailey. Phillips, Exaturation % a 

satiating. 1711-1800 Bailey, Exaturation. 

Exschew, obs. form of Eschew v. 

Exscind (eksi*nd), v. Also 7, 9 erron. exoind. 
[f. L. exsdnd-fre, f. ex- out + scindtre to cut.] 
tram. To cut out, excise, lit. and fig. In early 
use : + To cut off, destroy (a nation, etc.). 

166a Petty Taxes 71 If an aliquot part of every landlord's 
rent were excindcd or retrenched. *785 D. Low Chiro/odo- 
logia *33 He exscinded th« remainder with a pair of scissors. 
1831 Erased s Mag ; IV. 184 From whose proofs the said 
phrases were fraudulently exscinded. *86o I. Taylor S/ir. 
Hebrew Poetry (1873) 288 The Christian man will not at- 
tempt to exscind the irascible emotions, but he will strive 
to master them. 

Hence Xxaoi'nded pp4. a , Exsci nding vbl. sb. 
and ppl, a. 


a 1077 Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 405 The exscinding., 
of the Amorites. a i7t« Ken Hymns Evang, Poet, wks. 
xj2t I* 63 God with nis exscinding Sword in Hand. 1877 
Shields Final Philos, 488 We are not now inquiring into 
the legitimacy, .of any of the exscinded sciences. 18I4 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Exscinded, term applied to a part from the 
extremity of which an angular notch has been cut out. 

Exsoreation, var. of Exoreation. 
t Exaeri'be, v. Obs . Also 7 exoribe. [ad. 
L. exscrib-He, f. ex • out + scribfre to write.] trans. 
To copy of write out 5 to transcribe. 

1807 Tor sell Serpents (1633)661 As Aellanus in his ninth 
Book and thirty nine Chapter, word tor word hath exscribed 
put of Aristotle. 1858 Usshbr Ann. 351 Demetrius caused 
it lobe toirely exscribed. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit, IL 
19 Clerks or Secretaries. . exscribing. .Particulars of or tor 
it. \fuq in Bailey vol II. 

Hence Mxieri bed ppl. a. - Escribed. + Xx- 
■orl ber, one who writes out, a copyist + Xx- 
scri bing vbl, sb. 

a s6is Donne Bwtarar* (1644) 20 ACo&ncell in Francs 


. . punished with Excommunication the excrihing, reading, 
or having that books, a 183s — Ess. (1651) xa8 Some 
other exscriber. .reformed it deformly since his [St. Luke's] 
writing. >677 Cary Chronology 11. l i. iil 99 This Canon 
hath gone abroad, .very imperfect, occasioned at first by 
Heedless Exacribcrs. 1870 Salmon Conic Sect. 127 The 
equation of one of the exscribed circles. 1 

T Exscript. Obs. [ad- L. exserf/t-utn, neut. 
pa. pple. of exscribire : see prec.] A copy, written 
extract. e 

2809 Davies Holy Rood (Grosart 1876) 13 Ah, might it 
please Thy dread cxuperance To write th* excript thereof 
in humble hearts. 1877 Cary Chronology il i. i. i. 90 The 
Variety of Copies or Exacripts. 1778 in Ash. 

t Exgcrrption. Obs. rare- 1 . [£ as if ad. L. 
*exso iptidn-em, n. of action f. exscribbt : see Ex- 
scribe.] The action of transcribing; in quot. 
concr . « prec. 

1637 Abp. Williams Holy Table 211 The poore man ixp 
abused by some wag that hts him with these Exscriptions. 
t ExtCU'lp, v. Obs . rare. Also 6 , 8 q^oulp. 
[ad. L. cxscuTfhOrt to dig or cut out, f. ex- out + 
sculpture to cut, carye : see Sculptor.] trans. To 
cut out, hollow out by cutting. 

1578 Banister Hist Man 1. 20 In all others [of the Verte- 
brae] exculped out one ech side round. 1787 Bryan Faus- 
sett Invent. Se/ulckr. App, 914 On one side is exculpt a 
word which we cannot yet make out. 

f Ex» Ctrlption . Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. e x sculp- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. txsculpdre ; see prec.] A 
carving or chiselling out. 

.*659 Pe arson Creed { 1839) 315 That excavation was per- 
formed, by incision or exsculption. 

Exscutellatc (eks,ski/?tel^t), a. Ent. [f. 
Ex- a ( 4 ) 4 Scutellum 4 -ate 2 .] Without, or ap- 
parently without, a scutellum : said of certain in- 
sects. 

*M in Maunder Treat. Nat Hist Gloss. App. 
Exsect (ekse'kt), v. Also 7 exeot, [f. L. 
exsect- ppl. stem of exseedre, f. ex- out 4 seedre to 
cut.] ttnns. To cut out. Also fig. 

1841 J. Johnson Acad. Low 96 Our courtly Dames study 
onely to cxcct or cut off* their thread bare curtesans. 167s 
(». Harvey Morb . Angl. viL ted. 2) 18 Were it not for tnc 
effusion of blood . . which would necessarily follow an ex- 
ection, the Liver might . . be exected. *758 J. S. Le D tan's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 51 Part of which [Tumour] had jjeen 
ex seeled. 2800 E. Darwin Pkytologia xv. ft 5. 430 Exsect 
the exuberant growth. 2813 Blackw. Mag.X IIL 692 Th* 
ham, exsected from Westphalian hog. 

Hence Exse cted///. a. 

1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 595 , 1 caused the. .exsected 
piece to be put into a • . Receiver. *88o Blackie In Con- 
tent/. Rev. 280 The exsected books of the Iliad. 
ExftCCtue (ekse’ktil, -ail), [f. L. exsect- ppl. 
stem of exseedre (see prec.) 4 -ile.] Capable of 
being cut out. 

*86x Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. lit. il. 88 The [Corail 
polyps . . consist of a globular (ration which is fixed, and ot 
a free exsect ile cylindrical portion terminated by a mouth. 

Excection (ekse-kpn). Chiefly Surg. Also 
8 exeotion. [aid. L. exseclion-etn , n. of action f. 
exseedre : see Exskct.] The action of cutting out 
or away ; an instance of this. 

1607 Sc hoi. Disc . agst . Antickr. 1. iv. 174 Instrumented of 
exsection. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1624) 155 Exsection 
. . is the cutting out of part of the Combs. 1872 Boyle 
Usefulness Nat Philos . (1772) 11. v. xii, The cxsection of 
the spleen. 1704 E. Darwin Zoon. I. 152 The heart of a 
viper or frog will renew its contractions, .for many minutes 
of time after its exsection from the body. 1889 Syd, Soc. 
Lex., Exsection, a cuginp out. 
b. concr. A 'cutting*. 

*8sa Coleridge in Southey Omuianal. 316 An exsection, 
from the Kingston Mercantile Advertiser. 

Exsene: see Eye-sene. & 

t Exsensed, ppl. a. Obs. rare -K [f. Ex - 4 
Sense 4 -kd T] Out of his senses. 

*854 Gayton Pleat. Notes tit. it- 74 Expensed, .and only a 
man of Phantasm. 

Exiert (cks,s3*Jt), ppl. a. [ad. L. exsert-us, 
pa. pple. of exserfre to Exskrt. j m Exsebted. 

2840 Dana Zoobh. viL (1848) 125 iJamelto even and not 
cxsert. ( 1856-8 W. Clark Van Her Hoeven's Zool. I. 231 
Sfcnuris Hoffmeiater. Upper lip exsert, spoon-shaped. 

Exiert (cki|s5ut), v. [f. L. exsert - : see the 
variant Exert.] tram, f a. » Exert v. a. b. 
(chiefly Biol.) To thrust forth or out, protrude- 
2865 i rhil. Trans. 1 . 111. Their Poyson. .exserts not its 
noxiousness, till after some time. 1838 Todd Cycl. Anal. 

1 . 692/1 The body is exserted through tne brachial slit 1878 
Darwin in Life 9 Lett (*887) I. « Whilst examining some 
pollen-grains on a damp surface, I saw the tubes exserted. 
Exitrted (ek8|S5uted), ppl. a. Biol. [f. prec. 

4 -ed 1 .! Stretched forth or out; thrust out from 
(or as from) a sheath, projecting beyond the sur- 
rounding parts. Exserted stin^ Hc . : one that 
cannot be drawn within the bodyT^ 

*8*6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol (*843) I. 95 Ox* with a con- 
cealed sting and . . another, .with a very long exserted one. 
1806 Ibid. (2828) IV. xliv- 993 One of those Ichneumons that 
have an exserted ovipositor- s%e Lmdlby Nat Syet Bot. 

67 Stamens long, exserted, # 

Exstrtil* (cksi»5Mtil), a. Biol. [a. F. exser- 
tile , f. L. type *exsertilis, t exserbt : see Exsert 
and -ilb.] Capable of being exserted. 

>8e8 Stark Eletn, Nat. Hiet. u. 340 Ovipositor articu- 
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Uud, interior, exiertilc, und terminated in • sharp point. 
«*» iood Cyd. Atm/, II. 090/1 In some instances we find 
long, exsertile . . organs. 2869 Gillmork Reptiles 4 Bird* 
1&09 The tongue is elongate, forked, and exsertile. 
Entvtion (eks,g 3 ‘iJon). [as if ad. L. *exser - 
tion-em, ru of action f. ex serbre to Exssbt. Cf. 
Exertion.] • The action of exserting or protrud- 
ing; the state or fact of being exsertea. 
Eni'bil&te, v . rare, fn 7 exib-, pa. pple. 
• exsioilat. [f. L. exslbildt • ppl. stem of exsibiJdre, 
f. ex- out + slbildre to hiss : see Sibilant.] tram. 
To hiss off the stage. 

1601 Br. Barlow Defence 6 Cardinal Allen hath long since 
cvibilated this rash # Illation. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerent, nt. tv. 58 He js to be ignomuiiously exsibilat. 2791- 
1800 in Bailey. 

Ezsibilation (eks,sibil^’Jan). rare . [n. of ac- 
tion f. L. exsibildre : see prec.] The action of hissing 
off the stage ; ignominious rejection. Also fic. 

f. Hall Episc, 11. xix, So many axes of exsibilation. 

ran Orac . Wka. 

T , inc stage by the 

stern Roman of all Greek testimony. 

Extiooant (eksi*k&nt), a. and sb. ? Obs. [ad. 
L. exsiccdnt-em, pr. pple. of exsiccdre ; see Exsic- 
cate v .] 

A. <uij. Drying, having the power or quality of 
drying up. 

1657 R umsey Org. Saint it Ep. Ded. (1659) 18 The exsic* 
cant quality it hath to dry up the crudities of the stomach. 
1678 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, vi. v. 49s Some dry or ex- 
siccant Medicine. 175$ in Johnson. 1819 in Webster. 

B. sb. An exsicc&nt drug or medicine. 

1878 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, iv. iv. 906, I caused his 
knee to be fomented with Dtscutients and Exslccants. 

t Exsiccate, ///. a. Obs. Also 6 exiccat, 
7 exo-, exsiooat, 8 exioeate. [ad. L. ex sic cat- pa. 
pple. of exsiccdre : see next.] Dried, dried up. 

<545 Raynoi.o Byrth Manky tide 61 So that the preuy 
passage be left exiccat and Drye. 1813 T. Godwin Rom. 
Antiq. (16*8) S3 They were not ulcerous, exsiccate or im- 
postu mated. *663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 4 3 The 
heated and exsiccate Air. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide (M S.) 11. 
747 O let me. .think The fountains of thy eyes are exiccatc. 
fig. x6ss J. Abbrnetiiy Chr. Treat. Phys. Soul vi. 81 So 
in the spiritual 1 hardnesse, the liquor of grace, of light, and 
of mason is exciccat. 

Exsiccate (e-ksikrit, eksi k^t), v. Also 6 
oxo-, exioo&te, 7-8 exiooate. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
cx(s)ucdre , f. ex- (se6 Ex- pref}) + siccus dry.] 

1 . tratts . To dry, make dry, absorb or remove 
all moisture from ; to drain (a spring) dry ; to dry 
up (moisture). 

*545 Raynold Byrth Manhynde 36 Let her auoyde such 
thynges the which shold exiccat . . her. 1383 T. Gale A nti - 
dot . 11. xx These B vnguentes are excellent in exciccating 
ericipelas, 1877 Hale Print. Orig. Man. it. vi. 17 1 Bodies 
..that have been exsiccated into Mummy. 1870 Plot 
Staff ordsh. (1686) 87 The Spring near the Churcn . . has 
been sometimes exsiccated. *707 J. Mortimer Hnsb. vn. i. 
(1708)928 Heats and Droughts .. exsiccate and waste the 
moisture and vegetative Nature of the Earth. 1809 Pearson 
in Phil, Tmar.XCIX. 327 This dissolution being exsiccated 
grew liquid on exposure to air. 

a bsol. % x8xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 67 Cortex 
Guaiaci hath the same vertue. .but cxslccateth much more. 
1827-47 Peltham Resolves 209 Ayrc exsiccates & drawes 
to itself. 


2 . intr. for refl. To dry up, lose all moisture. 
188 8 Goad Celcst. Bodies it. xii. 321 Tis a question worth 
while, adds he, how they can exsiccate. 

Hence Bxsiooated ///. a., Efaiooating vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a, • 

i8ao Venner Via Recta vi. 106 They are of a more ex locat- 
ing nature. 2848 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 11. Hi. 68 The 
exsiccated powder, .ascends not unto the Loadstone. 1889 
^Vorlidgk Syst. Agric . (1681) 3 By the heat of the Sun, or 
exsiccating power of the Air. 179a G. Smith Labor. 1 . 437 
Throw common exsiccated salt in it. 187a O. W, Holmes 
Poet Break/. -t.\x % That exsiccated. .organism. 

Exoiooation (eksik/i jan). Forms : 6 exsic- 
cation©, 7 ©xiooation, exaiooasion, 7- ©xsio- 
oation. [ad. L. exsiccdtibn-em , n. of action f. 
exsiccdre 1 see Exsiccatk v. Cf. Fr. exsiccation .] 
The action of drying what is moist; complete 
removal or absorption of moisture; thoroughly 
dried condition, absolute dryness. 

1599 AM. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Phy ticks 10/7 Exsicca- 
tion© of the Rheumes. 1814 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 
478 Som also think it causeth exsiccation (As of the Bloud) 
of Seed of generation. x8ao Venner Via Recta ii. *3 Let 
wine be moderately vsed, that neither, .exiccatton. or dnink- 
enneise follow. 1877 Plot Oxf ordsh, 05 For exsiccation of 
wounds. 1794 Sullivan View Mat. I. 467 Neither is an 
absolute degree of exsiccation in any wise necessary. i8e6 
Bleukto. Mag, XX. 394 The exsiccation of the pond in St. 
James's Park. 183a Lyxll Print. CeoL II. 909 The aSrial 
current, .arrives in estate of complete exsiccation at Peru. 
Eziioe*tlv#'(e’ksiktfitiv, eks,srk&tiv), a. and 
sb. Forms ^ 5 exsiooatlf, 6-7 exiooative, (6 
exoioattae), 7-8 ex9-(ex99-)ioo*tive. [ad. med.L. 
exsiccatlvus f, L. exsiccdre : sec Exsiccate. Cf. 
Fr. exsiccatif (Cotgr.).] • 

A. ddj. Tending to make dry or to produce 
dryness, having the power or duality of drying up. 

c 1400 LanfrandsCirurr. (MS. B.) 87 A medycine mundy* 
ftcatyfff & exsiccatif. im T. Gale Antidot. 11. 55 Vertue, 
altcratiuc, rtsoluative, and excicatiue, 1897 Tomunson 


R snots' s Disp. 3»8* Zopissa . . is more efficaciously exsic- j 
cative. 1735 in Johnson. 1884 in Syd. Sac. Lex. \ 

B. ^.ln exsiccativc medicine or substance. 1 
196a Bullkyn Dint. Samrues 4 Chir. a8a, I will giu* you I 
the difference of exlccatiues, or drying Simples. 1873 Kvu vn ; 
Terra (17391 94 If too moist, apply Exaniccativca. 1783 
Unw. Mag. XXXVII. 355/9 Incrustatives and exsiccatives, I 
as myrrh, aloes. | 

Exsiccator (e*ksik^tw). [agent-n. f. L. ex- j 

siccdre : sec Exsiccate.] (See quots.) 

1873 Watts bournes' ' C/urn . 47 Such an apparatus, .is 
called an Exsiccator. 188a-- Diet. Chern . , Rxsiaa/or, a 
drying apparatus, consisting of an enclosed space containing , 
substances which rapidly absorb moisture, such as oil of 
vitriol, dry chloride of calcium, etc. > 

f HSxsrece, v . Obs . rare ~ l . [ad. L. ex site- are.'] 
m Exsiccate. ; 

1857 Tomlinbon Renou't Disp. 964 The juice, .it exsicced, , 
formed into lumps, and preserved. 

Exsolution : see Exolution. 

Exspeot, obs. form of Expect. 

Exapiration, obs. form of Expiration. 
t Exipoi‘ 1 , v . Obs. rare* 1 . In 6 expoyl. [ad. 

L. exstondre (see next) after SroiL t/.] tram. To 
despoil. 

x<a8 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 908 b, Spoylynge hym 
of his pray. . expoylyng the princes and potestates orhell. I 

t Exnpolia’tion. Obs, In 7 expoliation. 

S ad. L. cx(s)bo/idtidn-em f n. of action f. ex(s)po- j 
idre to sj>oil, f. ex- (sec Ex- pref. 1 ) + spolidre to | 
strip, f. spolium spoil.] The action of spoiling; j 
the stripping (a person) of his clothes or of his j 
spoil ; a stripping off or removal. j 

idia-iM Bp. Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. xxxiij A cruel [ 
expoliation begins that violence .. merciless soldiers, .strip j 
thee naked. 183s Biggs New Disb, P 905 A subitaneous j 
expoliation of the powers. 1878 K. R[i;rrri.i.] Giber 1. ii. 

6 The ICxpoliation of Accidents. | 

t Exspuata, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 exp-, [f. L. i 
exspu-fre to spit out 4 - ate 2 .] Spit out, ejected. ! 

1604 Cmai man Byron's ConsPir. 11. Plays 1873 11 . 204 A ! 
l>oor and expuate humour of tne Court. 

Exgpuition (ekspi^ji'J^n). Also 7 9 expui- 
tion. [ad. L. exspuition-em , n. of action f. cx - I 
sptiPrt f, 1. cx- out + spufre to spit. Cf. F. exspui - 
lion.'} The action of soitting out from the mouth. 
Const, of. Also transf f.and cotter. 

1830 Bui.wkk Anthropomct. 133 Whose office was .. the 

E nation of the same aliment, expuition, and locution. 2739 
arwin in Phil. Trans. LI. 537 That these hemorrhage* 
were from the pulmonary artery . . appear* from the sudden 
exspuition. 2859-9 Todd Cyd. Anat. IV, 1147/3 A sort of 
expuition. I 

t Exiputa*tion. Obs. rare* 1 . In 7 exputa- 
tion. [f. L. €x{f)put- ppl. stem of cx^pufre (sec 
prec.) 4* *ATI0N.1 The action of spitting out. 

2657 Tomlinbon Renods Disp, 7x0 It cures.. the exputa- 
tion of virulent humours through the mouth. 
tXSxgprrt*, v. Obs, rare- 1 . In 8 exputo. I 
[f. L. exsput- ppl. stem of exspufre ; see Exsru- 
iTioN.l tram. To spit out. 

1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1705) 198, I spit Blood, and 
exputed a viscous tough Matter. 

Exgputory (ekspiw-tari), a. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
exsput- (sec prec. ) + -oby.] lit. and Jig. That is 
spit out or ejected. 

1784 Cowper Let . to Unwin ao Nov., I cannot immedi- ' 
ately recollect theexsputory lines. 

tExgquamat#, V. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7-8 ex- 
squammate. [f. Ex- preff + L, soudm-a scale j 
+ -ate 8 .] intr. Of a bone, etc. : To scale off or 
come off in scales ; to desquamate, exfoliate. 

*884 tr. Bond's Merc. Contpit. xnr. 394 Bones must cx- 1 
squammate and be taken out, when they are corrupt. 

Exatanoy, var. of Extancy, Obs. 

Exstant, obs. form of Extant. 

Exstatlo, -al, obs. ff. Echtatic, -al. 

Exsteme, obs. form of Ehtkem. 1 

2307 May June aoi in Had. E. P, P. II. 138, I exsteme 
verely Euery man of them was the more redy, 

t ExsteTOOrate, V. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7-8 ex- , 
teroorate. [f. ppl. stem of late L. exstercordre 9 ( 
f. ex- out + stercor-f stercus dung.1 j 

a. trans. To eject as dung. b. intr. To carry 
out dung. Hence Bx*t«roora‘tloii. ! 

2809 Davies Holy Rood (Grosart 1876) ao Shall euer Flesh I 
Extercorate her nlth l*hee to annoy! 18 9 6 8 s Blount 
Glossogr Extercorate , to carry forth dung. 1899-1739 
CoLia, Exstercorate, 1797 Bailey vol. II, Mxtercoratlon. 

tExBti‘ 11 ,^. Obs. In 7-9 extilL [ad. L. ex- 
still-dre, f. ex- out + stilldre to drop, L s til la a drop.] 
a. intr . To drop or trickle out ; to come out in 
drops, b. trans. To send out in drops ; to exude. 

2852 Charlrton Ephes. * Cimm, Matrons (1668) 30 
Sweat, extilling from the pores of her snow-white skin. 
1837 Tomunson Renon's DisP. 979* That which extilU first, 1 
is more fluid and humid. s88a Evklyn Sytva (1776) 333 Out I 
of this aperture wilt extill a limpid and clear water. 2804 I 
Med. *ml. XII. 40 A yellowish, .juice extilled, 1819 H. I 
Bus* Vestr. iv. 145 Myrtle and balsam rich extilling gum. | 

t ExstUla-tion. Obs. Also 7 extillation. 
[n. of action f. exstilldn j see prec.] The ac- 
tion of dropping out or falling down in drops. 

1803 Timmk Quersit. 1. xtiu $7 Sundry cohobations and ex- 
tillattons. 1713 Dbrham Phye. Theot. m. 1 . 64 They seemed 


. .to be made by an. . Exstillation of some petrifying juice* 
out of Ike rocky Earth. 

t Bntillati-tiotu, «. Oh. mn-'. [f. I . 
exstiltdt- ppl. stem of exstilldre (sec Exntill) 4 
-ITI0U8.] That drops or trickles out. 

1837 Tomlinbon Renan's Disp. 880 Extillatitiou* liquor. 

t Exsti^mulata, V. Obs. Also 7 8xtimu- 
late. [f. L. cxstimuldt - ppl. stem of exstimn - 
tdre % f. cx- + stimutdre : see Stimulate.] trans. 
To xtimulatc to activity (organs or faculties) ; to 
provoke (appetites or desired ; to spur on, incite 
(persons). Const, to. 

1803 Sir C. Hkydon Jud, Astral, xx. 494 The Sunn© .. 
cvtimulatcth all creature* to the act© of propagation. 187a 
H. Sii riik Justif. Dutch IVar 33 The King, extimulutcd 
by Ambition. 2683 A. SNAfK A mat. None 1. xv. (t686) 33 
It Kcrve*. .to cxalimulat© the Gut*. 

absot. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. vil. 353 Opium 
. . is conceived to extimulate unto venery. 

t Exitimula tion. Obs. Also 7 extlra-. [n. 

of action f. ex stimutdre (see prcc. and -ation).] 
Stimulation, incitement ; stimulating property. 

2698 Bacon Sytva 1 84a The Aire, .makem Thing* in*ipid, 
and without any Extitmilation. 2834 H. L'Km range 
Chas. /. (1655)11810 allay the boiling extimulationi of their 
own, rarely of other* lusts. 2837 Rtevk God's Plea 939 Re- 
pentance doth exhibit, nil the. .Instigations, extitmilation*, 
that should make God propense to favour. i7ai-t8os in 
Bailey. 

t ExEti mulatory , a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 
extimuUtory. [f. L. cxstimuldt - ppl. stem of 
exstimuldre (see Exhtimulatk) + -ohy.] Tend 
ing to stimulate ; of stimulating nature. 

2637 Reeve Gods Plea 190 God’* messages, .are not. .ex- 
tiinufatory, instigatory, and impulsory. 

Exstipulate (cka,stl pi/ll/t), a. Dot. [f. Ex 
pref. i+L stiful-a stalk (sec Stipule) + -atk*.] 
Having no stipules. 

[1793 Martyn Lang. Hot.. Exstipulatus. J 1830 Lindlky 
Nat. Syst. Bat. 53 Shrub* with alternate, .exstipulate leaves. 
1870 III* nt ley Bo/. ia8 When the stipule* are absent, it i* 
exstipulate. 

Exstirpation, obs. form of Extirpation. 

Exatraught, var. of Extraugiit, Obs. 

Exstrophy (e-kstrJfi). Path. Also extrophy, 
[mod. ad. assumed Gr. *\H<rrpo<pia i f. f#-, if- out 
(sec Ex- pref'*) + arpotp- ablaut-form of the root of 
<srpi<p-uv to turn. Cf. Fr. exstrophie . The proper 
spelling according to the analogy of Gr. derivatives 
would be ecs trophy.] A turning inside out of a 
part ; es p. a congenital malformation in which the 
bladder appears to be turned inside out. 

2838 Toi>d Cyd. Anat. 1. 301/1 Extrophy of the bladder. 
2873 H. C. Wood Thcrnp, (1879) 64a A case of exstrophy of 
the bladder. 

t Exstru’Ot, v. Obs. Also 7-8 extruot. [f. L. 
exfjtrud- ppl, item of ex(s)tru t Y re, f. e x- + strtibc 
to pile up, build.] trans. To build or pile up, 

c f 534 tr. Pol. Verp. Eng. Hist . (Camden) I. 122 In the 
abbey of Glastonburie was ex&tructed for Arthur a magnifi- 
cent sepulchre. 2857 Tomlinson Renon's Disp, 316 It i* 
expedient that we extruct a Shop for the student in the 
Pharmaceutical Art. 1733 in Johnson, 

Hence f Exstru oted ppl. a. 

2847 H. More Poems 161 Those fair extructed load* Of 
carved stone. <22781 Bvrom Remarks Horace 11. 111. xvii, 
1'hese high extructea spires. 

t Ex«truction. Obs. In 7 extruotion. 

[ad. Ih ex(s)tructidn-em , n. of action f. ex(s)tru?rc : 
see prec.] The action of building up. 

*831 Gaulk Magastrom, xxvi, The order of extraction. 
1883 Charlrton Chor, Gigaut. 57 The honour of it’s Ex- 
traction. Wfrb tone- it eng (1725) 928 We meet 

not so much as with the least pieces of broken Crags, of the 
Kxtruction of the Danes. 2791-1800 in Bailey. 

+ Exstructiv#, a . Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 ex- 
tractive, [f. L. ex{s)truct- ppl. item of ex{s'tntO c 
( see Exhtruct) + -ivk.] Tending to build up. 

1380 Fulkk Anew. Frarinc's Declar. 41 Papistry is both 
affirmative and extructive of al wickedne*. 1818 In Todd. 
2839 in Webster. 

t Exstrrrotor • Obs .- 9 In 8 extractor, [a. 

L. cx(s)tructor t agent-n. f. ex{s)lrulfre : »cc Ex- 
btbuct.I One who builds up, a builder. 

1797 in Bailey vol. II. 1775 in Ash. 

t Ex*t!0Cat6, V. Obs. rare-', [f. L. exs uc- 
cd t- ppl. stem of exsuicdre [cx(s)ucdre j to deprive 
of juice, f. cxsuccus : see Exsuccoum.] trans. To 
deprive of juice ; to suck dry. 

•-*837 Reeve God's Plea 907 Your distemper, your exsiccat- 
ing, and your cxsuccating yourselves. 

t ExSUCCA’tioil. Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action 
f. L. exsuccdre : see prec.] The action of driving 
off juice. 

1897 Phil. Trans. XIX. 416 The Cassava Root.. by Ex* 
succation and Baking alone, proves, .wholesome. 

Exxuccous (ekijszrkas), a. Also in 7 exuo- 
ooua. [f. L. exsucc-us without juice, f. ex- (see Ex- 
prefX) + succus (sucus) juice 4 - -ous.] \Vithout 
juice, sapless. Also fig. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vL 99 That which U 
brought exuccous and dry unto us. 1879 — Lett. Friend 
xv.j(x88i) 138 Most Men expecUd to find a Consumed Kell 
..in this exuccous corps. 2828 Q. Rev. XVIII. 235 A 
hard, dry, * exsuccous style of writing. An BlaJtw. 
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EXffHKFOBAL. 


Mag. X. 561 The clouds hung like camiccous sponges ill 
the sky. • 

Sanation (ekstrk/on). Also 7 emotion, 
[n. of action f. L. ex s fight, f. *x- out + s figure to 
suck. Cf. Suction.] The action of sucking out, 
apt the drawing out (air) by an air-pump. 

> (Ho Boyle New Exp. Pkys. Meek. Proem s The rxsuc- 
tion of Air. 1713 Durham Phys . Theol. 8 footn., In the Air* 
pump . . home] Animals . . die in less than half a Minute, 
counting from the very first Exsuction. 183a in Webster ; 
and In mod. Diets. 

Bxaudate, obs. form of Exudate. 

Exiuffiatfr, v. Obs . exc. Hist . [f. I* exsuffldt- 

ppl. stem of exsuffldre, f. ex - out + suffldre to blow 
up, f. sub- up + flare to blow.] trans. To blow 
out, blow away, also spec . : see Exhufflation 2. 

*666 G. Harvey Morb. Angi. iv. 44 Volatil salts . . being 
exuffiated to the heart produce syncopces. 1884 K. B. 
Tvlor in Science IV. 547 The exorcising such a demon is 
practised by white men as a religious rite, even including 
the act of exsufflating it, or blowing it away. 

t Exsuflaiioxh Obs . exc. Hist. [ad. tnod.L. 
exsuffldtidn~cm, n. of action f. exsuffldre : see prec. 
Cf. Fr. exsufflation.] 

1 . The action of blowing out ; an instance of it. 
*6*o Vemnkr Via Recta (1650) 310 Let not with lease dili- 
gence the superfluities of the nose by exsuffiation. a *6*6 
Bacon Physiol. Rem. Wks. 13127 VII. 300 It will fly up- 
wards over the helm, by a kind of exaufllation, without 
vapouring. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Die. by Expect . xvl 
1 34 Such offensive Ebullitions and Exufflations. 1775 in Ash. 

b. concr. That which is snuffled up. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Anri. iv. 45 Those . . exufflations 
crowding into the sphere of the cranium do create most 
dreadful Hcad-akes, 

2 . Kal. The action of blowing, performed by the 
priest upon a child or grown person at baptism, by 
way of exorcising the devil, or by the person bap- 
tized in token of renouncing the devil. 

150a On/. Crystcn Men (W. de W. 1508] 1. lii. 17 Ry y* 
exsuflacyon y* the preest doth upon y cnylde. 1384 K. 
Scot Dtscov. type her. xv \xiv. 371 Tho right order of ex- 
orcisme . requireth that exsufflation . . be doone toward the 
went. 1709 J. Johnson Clergvm. Vade M . 11. 267 The ex- 
orcisms and exsufflations made by the priest on persons to 
he baptized. 1858 Sat. Rc7>. 31 July 103 The old Mumbo 
Jumbo of * unchristianizing tne legislature’ must not be 
consigned tg the eternal limbo, .without a parting exsuffla- 
tion. 

t ExiU’ffle, v. Obs. [ad. L. exsuffldre'. see 
Exsjufflatk.] trans. To breathe upon (see prec.J). 

1610 Holland tr. Camden's Brit. 1. 768 They.. were., 
exorcised, ami ex*uffled with sundry ceremonies. 

+ ExgttiAieate, a. Ohs. rare ~ x . In 7 exuf- 
flicato. [app. an arbitrary formation on Ex«uf- 
fl ate. I fanmer 1744 proposed to read exsuffolate , 
from It. suffolare 4 to whistle, to bizze, to whizze * 

^ Florio) ; tnis was adopted by some later editors.] 
V Puffed up, inflated, 4 windy 

Shahs. Oth. 111. iii. 183 Such cxsufflicate, und blow'd 
Surmises. 

+ ExeU'fTol&te, a. Obs. See prec.) 

1744 Hanmkk Shake. Othello itt. iii. [see K vs u FI* Lie At* 1. 
>773 J- Ross Fratricid*( MS.) 11. 301 Solacing his Joy. .witn 
proud speech exsuffolate and fell. 

f Essitrperable, *• Obs.-° Also exuper- 
able. [aa. L. ex{s)upcrdbilis, f. ex{s)uferdrc : see 
Kxsupekatk and -able.] That may be surpassed, 
excelled, or conquered. 

1698-81 in Blount Gloeeogr. *7*1-1800 in Bailey. 

Hence + Hxatrperabloneae. 

1707 Bailey vol. 1 1 , Exuptrableutss. 
t Ex*U*p6r&nca. Obs. Also 7-8 exuperanoe. 
[a. F. ex super ance (Montaigne), ad. L. ex{s)upe- 
rantia , n. of state f. ex(s)uperant-em t pr. pple. of 
cx{s)uperdre : see Exsuperatk.] 'The condition or 
fact of exceeding ; superabundance, excess. 

1603 Holland Pin torch's Mor. 1256 The excesse of Nete 
and Mesc by arith metical 1 proportion, Hheweth the exuper. 
ance* in equall partie. *607 Topsell Four-/, Beasts 438 
Until the like exsuperance of bloud come unto the Rune place 
again. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies x. $ 8. 83 The exuperance 
of the density of A to water is 10 degrees. 168a Sir T. 
Browne Chr. Mor. 11736) 85 Nor will nia attributes admit 
of expressions above their own exuberances. 

fb. As a title of honour. Obs. 

1609 [see Exscript). 

o. concr. That which is in excess ; that which 
towers above other things. Const, of. 

16315 Hkywood Hierarch, if. Comm. 86 Simplicitie is sole 
. .Pnnce and Ex-Superance of all things that nave being. 

: t Exauperancy. Obs. In 7 exup-. [ad. L. 

ex's'sipc rantia : see prec. and -ancy. 1 = prec. 

*838 w ilkins New World 1. (1684') 117 Tne Exupcrancy 
of the Light in the other parts. 1647 M. Hudson Div. 
Right Govt. 1. iv. 19 That over-plus and exuperancie of 
Manna. 

t Emigrant, a. Obs . In 7-8 exuperant. 
[ad. L. ix(s uperanl-em t pr. pple. of exsuper&n : 
see next.l Excessive, superabundant. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. 285 Exuperant ill wil. >6eo 
Barroi gh Mith. Physick vut. (1639) 453 The great exuperant 
heat. 17*7-31 Bailey voL II, Exuperant. 

+ JBx*u , perat# f v. Obt. Also 8 exuperate. 

[f. L. ex(s)uperdt- ppl. stem of ex[s)uperdre, f. ex- 
+ superdr to rise above, f. super above.] 


1 . trans. To overtop, surpass, excel ; to overcome. 

*558 W. K(ldkrton] Pangs qf Love (Percy Soc.) I. 38 

Good lady, let no wilfulnessc Kxuperate your liewtie, then, 
To slaye the hertes, that veld and crave. 1968 C. Watson 
Poiyb. 56 Yet hath she (Fortune] wrought nothing which 
exKUperateth . . these in our dayes. 1610 Barrough Meth. 
Physick iv. v, (1 639) 228 It may exuperate and overcome the 
rottenness*. 1708 Mon kux Rabelais (17^7) V. 330 Nectar 
. .exuperates all your Wines. 1711-1800 in Bailey. 

2 . tnlr. (See quot.) 

16*3 Cocklram 11, To alx>und, exuperate. 

t £xsupera*tion. Obs . rare - *. In 7-8 exu- 
peration. [ad. L, ex (s'npirdtidn-eM, n. of action 
f. cx(s)uperdrt \ see prec.J The action of surpass- 
ing or exceeding (due limits) ; exaggeration. 

16*3 in Cockkkam. 1697 J. Smith Afyst. Rhet. A iij b, 
Hyperbole, Exuperadon. 17*1-1800 in Bailey. 
fixsnrge (eksist^jd^). Also 6 exurge. [ad. 
L, ex f s)urg’Pre, f. ex - + surgtre {surrigtre) to 
rise.] intr. To rise up, start out. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 35 A certninc roughnes, 
whence springeth and exurgeth a valiaunt long Mmtcle. 
1868 Whitman Chants Democratic Poems 109 All doctrine* 

• .exsurge from you. 

t Erarrgeiioe. Obs. - 0 In 7 exurg-. [f. I.. 
ex(s)urgentem : see next and -knck.] The action 
of rising or coming into view. 

<11691 Baxter cited by Worcester 1846, Exurgence. 
Exsurgent (eks,s£)M(l3ent), a. In 7 exurgent. 
[ad. L. cx(s)urgent-e/n % pr. pple. of ex{s)urgfrc : 
see Kxsurgf.] f a. Arising, emerging, b. Rising 
up above the rest. 

a. 1619 Favour A ntiquit. Triumphing 336 Determining 
exurgent controuersies in a Synod. 

b. 1846 Dana Zooph . (1848) 404 The centre of the cells 
exsunrent. 

t Exsu'scit&te, V . Obs. rare- 1 . In 6-8 
exusoitato. [f. I.. ex{s'useitdK ppl. stem of ex - 
( s)usdtdre % f. ex • + suscitdre to raise, rouse, awaken.] 
trans. To rouse up, awaken. 

137 4 N ewton Health Mag. 6* Slepe after meatc . . is thought 
. to stir up and exuscitate the powers. 1613 Cockkkam, 
Exuscitate , to wake up out of sleep. 17*1-1800 in Bailey. 

t Ezaaa oit&*tlOn. Obs. rare- 1 . Also 8 
exiLS**. [ad. L. ex{s) use itdtion -em , n. of action f. 
ex{s)uscitdre : see prec.] The action of rousing up. 

169* H. Hallyw ell Excell. Mor. Virtue 54 Virtue is. .an 
excuse itation and raising up of.. Intellectual Principles. 
17*11800 in Bailey. 

II Exta (e ksti). [L. exta in same sense.] See 

J pot. 1884; spec. {Antiq.) the entrails of a victim 
rom which auguries were token by soothsayers. 

*663 J. Spencer Prophecies (1665} 2) Diviners by the 
Smoke, the Exta, the Incense on the Altar. *730-6 in 
Bailey (folio). 1899 Smedli-y Occult Sciences 152 None of 
the ‘exta’. however favourable they might have been, were 
of the slightest avail. 1884 Syd. Soc. T.ex. y Exta , the vis- 
cera of the chest, originally. Also, occasionally used for the 
abdominal viscera, especially the bowels. 

t Extable. = Acceptable (Hal.\ (?) 

*545 Lisle to Hen. VI 1 1 in St. Papers (1830) I. 815 Suchc 
news .as shall* cxtable unto the same. 

Sxtacie, -cy, obs. ff. Ecstasy. 
t Extaint, v. Obs. rare — [f. OK. cx taint, 
pa. pple. of cx-, estaindre (Fr. tUindre T. 
exstingutre : see Extinguish.] trans . To ex- 

tinguish. 

c X400 Destr. Ttoy xli. 4927 Pes, wc proffer our poucr 
to extainl. 

t E xtance. Obs. rare - l . [ad. L. ex(s)tanlia, 
n. of state f. ex(s)lant-em , pr. pple. of ex(s)tdre : 
see Extant.] Emergence. 

x68s Sir T. Browne Car. Mor. (1756) 137 He ..who hath 
in his intellect the ideal existences of things, and entities 
before their extanccs. 

tE’xtanoy. Obs. [f. as prec.: see -ancy.] 
The fact, quality, or state of standing out or being 
protuberant ; also concr. a protuberance. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxv, (1658)384 When water falleth 
out of the xkie, it hath all the little comers or cxtancie* of its 
body grated on by the air. *66* Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 
107 One may express to the eye . . the relievo or extancie of 
objects. 1667 Boylh Orig. Formes <7 OnaL 36 The little 
Exstandes by their Figure resisted a httle the Motion of our 
Finger. Evelyn Let. 13 Aug. in Mem. (1889) HI. 

441 The filing, sharpnes, and due extancie [^•**fr</cxtanicj, 
vamUh, & other markes necessary to be critically skill'd in. 

Extant (e-kstamt, ekstae’nt), a. and sb . Forms : 
6 extaunt, (7 extent), 7-8 exstant, 5- extant. 

! ad. L. ex(s)tan/-em f pr. pple, of ex(s)tdre to stand 
orth, be prominent, be visible, exist, f. ex • out -f 
stare to stand. Cf. Fr. extant.'] 

A. adj. 

1 . Standing out or above any surface ; projecting, 
protruding, protuberant, arch. 

*948 Raynold Byrtk Mankynd no After that the parte 
extante or the knot of the nauyll is fallen, etc. t68o Jkr. 
Taylor Duet. Dubit. 11. ii. rule vL f 30 An image, .contain* 
. . all sorts of representations, flat or extant. 1669 Boyle 
Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 160 The Plug was extant above 
the orifice of the vessel 1766 Entice Loudon IV. 905 In 
St. Paul's It is extant out 01 the wall 1701 CowfRR Iliad 
iv. *74 Neck and barb observing from the flesh Extant. 1814 
Cary Dante xn, 116. 1841 Borrow Zincali (*843) 1. 1. vil 
136 Its naked body half extant from the coarse blanket. 

2 . Standing forth to view; in Arly use, with 


phrase Extant to the sight , to be seen : prominent, 
conspicuous, manifest. Now arch, rare . 

2597 Order Hospi tails F v The same book# is ordered, 

extant to be seene. 1970-6 Lombards Pereuub. Kent (x8*6) 
155 There are yet extant to the cie, the ruined walles of an 
auncient fortification. 1607 F. E Hist. Edw. II <*68o) ar 
Old Quarrels are ript up, to make hi* spice* more extant. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 05. 1869 King la he 

Crimea (1877) IV. xii. 278 The trutn should be visibly 
extant. * 

f 8. Existing so as to be publicly seen, found, or 
got at ; accessible, get-at-able. Obs. 

>558 Lydgate's Ckron. TroyTo Rdr., Whose bokes. .were 
notof long extant, yet at the last beytig found at Athene*, 
have [etc.]. 1638 Penkkimman Artach. Civ, He*, may 

with tne assistance of the Constable seige all the Bread ex- 
tant at the Bakers house. 

4 . In existence ; existing, t Of time : Present. 
arch, t Of a fashion, etc. : In vogue, current. < 
1961 T. Norton Caban's Inst. 1. 18 b, Among so manifold 
miserable afflictions of the Jewes. .they [the tables of God's 
covenant] remained still safe and extant. 1981 L^bakdk 
Eiren. 11. v. (1588) 191 Other matters not extant in the booke 
of the Termes. 1990 Swinburn TesLunents 280 The aliena- 
tion made before the condition were extant or accomplished. 
a *993 H. Sun h Wks. (1867) 1 1. 106 Look how many heresies 
are extant in the church. 1606 Shakb. Tr. 6* Cr. iv. v. 168 
In this extant moment. 1618 Wither Motto , *Nee Curo* 
(1633) 545 The fashions that last extant be. *630 Prynnk 
Antl-Armin. 226 There is notan Arminian, a Pelagian this 
day extant. 1709 Steele & Swift Tat Ur No. 66 F 1 The 
most proper Form of Words that were ever extant in any. . 
Language. x8a* Miss Mitpord in L’Estrange Life II. vii. 
153 If routes and reviews had been extant in Shakespeare's 
time. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, v, 339 A religious com- 
munity. .everywhere extant. 1849 Stovkl Cantu's Nccess. 
lntrod. 10 Cromwell, Vane, and their companions were extant. 

b. Continuing to exist ; that has escaped the 
ravages of time, still existing. 

*58 * J : Bell // addons Anno. Osor. 463 b, In the same 
Church is extaunt the Altar whereupon ne prayd. s6xo A. 
Cooke Poke Joan in Harl. Misc . (Malh.) IV. 57, I say, 
there are few of his works extant ; and in those which are 
extant, he shews no gall against the popes. 163a Sir T. 
Herbert Trtiv. 191 She leapes into., fire, which leaves 
nothing extant save fame and ashes. 1791 Boswell John- 
son an. *745-6, None of his letters during those years are 
extant. *848 Lytton Harold 1. iv, The Roman temple, 
extant in the time of Gcoffry of Monmouth. *86a Bowen 
Logic xii. 384 These fossils do not differ more from the 
extant types. 1874 Green Short Hist. L 7 The onlyOex- 
tant British account is that of the monk Gilaas. 

fB. sb. a. An extant copy (cf. Extat). b. 
pi. Remains. Obs. 

*59* tr. Julius on Rei'. xi. 7 There is an extant of that matter 
written by the same Boniface, a 1659 Cleveland Poor 
Cavalier 40 Now Peace be with tby Dust.. For the next 
motion to a Calm. .Will thy poor Extant* into peices tear. 

Extaecie, ~ase, -aele, -asy, obs. ff. Ecstasy. 

1 32 *xtat. Obs. rare - \ (subst. use of L. ex- 
(s)tat it stands forth, 3rd pers. sing. pres. t. of exstdre 
(see Extant).] ? A recorded example. 

*6*5 Br. Mountagu App. Caesar *24 There is no buch 
Extat of any Generali Councell 

Extatic, -al, obs. ff. Ecstatic, -al. 

Exteame, obs. form of Ehtkkm. 

Extemporal (ekste mporal), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. extcmpordlds arising out of the moment, 
f. ex tempore \ see Extempore. Cf. Temporal,] 

1 . Done, said, or conceived on the spur of the 
moment ; not premeditated or studied beforehand ; 
impromptu; off-hand. 

1570 Levins ManiP. *4 Extcniporall ex temporalis. 1577 
HolinshedCAfw*. Iv.tas Hlr majesties extemporall oration. 
*607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. in. vi, Aduizing you to..ex- 
temporall execution. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxiv. 402 He . . 
makes a difficulty how the people can joyne thir heart* to 
extemporal prayer*. tj$z Adventurer No, 81 An extem- 
poral poem m praise of tne city. 1836 J. Kkblk Sertmms 
viii. Postscript (2848), The light extemporal way in which 
many reject it. 1857 Qvincby R. Bentley x/Va. VII. 
1 24 Bentley sat down and wrote extemporal emendations on 
three hundred and twenty-three passages in the Fragments. 

t b. Of a person : Speaking, able or given to 
speak, extempore. Obs. 

1988 Fraunck Laborers Log. 1. v. 31 b, An affect of an 
extemporall Rhetor. <588 Shahs. L. L. L. i. ii. *8o Assist 
me some extemporall god of Rime. 1R96 Edw. IIJ , iv. iv. 
60 He cannot pray without the book ; I think him no divine 
extemporal i6e* Donne Serm. 2 5 Sept. 67 Those Preachers 
. .are not ignorant, vnleamed, extemporall men. 1636 B. 
Jonson Dtscov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 749/1 Many foolish things fall 
from wise men, if they speak in haste, or be extemporal. 

1 0 . Of faculty or habit : Pertaining to, or con- 
cerned with, extempore speech or action. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 7 M. Lewins extern- 
poraf faculti is better then M. Becons is. 411609 Stow in 
D’lsraeli Cur. Lit. (*866) **8 He had a wondrou*, plentiful, 
pleasant, extemporal wit 1604 Wotton Archst. m Reliq. 
Wot ton. (2685) 67 The Judging must flow from an extem- 
poral Habit. 1041 Bp. Durham Presentment of Schismatic 
24 Their extemporall faculty w* they oN^ge of. 
f 2. Made for the occasion. Obs. * 

*6 ss-5 Bp. Hall Contempt. O. T. xx. if, Having now 
erected an extemporall throne. " 

Hence A SztempomUy adv. y in an extemporal 
manner; impromptu, f Bxte’mporftlneaa, the 
quality of being extemporal ; the faculty of speak- 
ing extempore. 

1977 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 53 A fewe delicate 
poetfcali devises of Mr. G. H. extemporauy wriuen by him. 
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EXTEMPORY 


EXTBMPORAjuITY. 

*88* Shake. Ven. A Ad. 836 She .. sings exteraporally a 
wofull dittie. i6«6 W. D. tr. Comen ins' Gate Lnt. Uni. 1 694 
Hee. .[is called] Eloquent, .especially if hee bee ready even 
to extemporalness. 1674 A. 0 . Quest. cone. Oath of A lie g. 
31 Any other remedy than what true Reason . . will extern- 
noralty dictate in such an occasion. 
v tnfc«*ll|poralitgr. Oh .- • [f. L. extern- 

por&l-itas : ftc -ity.] Extemporariness ; the faculty 
of extemporaneous speaking. 
i6£~8t m Blount Gtossogr. 177s in Ash. 

t Extemporanean, a. Oh. [f. as next + 
-an.] — next. 

*6ai Burton A mat. Met. Democr. 9 Those other faults of 
Barbariame, Doricke dialectc, extemporanean stile. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxen. II. 184 He was accounted . . a ready or 
extemporanean speaker. 

Extemporaneous (ekste*inp&vi‘nfts\ a. [f. 
late L. extemporaneous (in some texts of Quintilian 
rfor ext tmpor alts ; f. ex tempore : see Extempore) 

+ -ovs. Cf. F. cxtemparaniA 

1. hist premeditated or studied, off-hand, extem- 
pore ; esp. of discourse, prayer, etc. Rarely of a 
person: Speaking extempore; also, inclined to 
promptness of action. 

««S6-8i in Blount Gtossogr. 1673 Boylk Exctll. Theol. I 
Wks. IV. 54 If it happen fas it often will in extempo- | 
raneous discourse) that a philosopher be not rightly under* 1 
stood. 17*1 Wollaston Rel/g, Nat. v. 124 Thu cannot l>e 
done in extemporaneous effusions ; and therefoie there must 
be forms premeditated. sSia Religionism 60 Extempora- 
neous pulpiteers, your text Prepare, i8e9 I,d. Cockbukn 
Mem. 418 He seldom utters an extemporaneous word. HU 
habit is to have every thing written, to the very letter. 
i «47 I* Hunt Men, Women, 4 B. 11 , x. 330 Ladies of an | 
extemporaneous turn of mind. Macaulay Hist. Eng. j 
I. 159 There might be a revised liturgy which should not ! 
exclude extemDoraneous prayer. 1863 Robinson in Mactn. I 
Mag. Mar. 410 Extemporaneous preaching is . .best adapted 
to interest and amuse the hearers. I 

2. Made for the occasion, hastily erected* or pre- 

pared. Of a medicine: Needing to be prepared 
at the time of prescription ; opposed to officinal, j 
So extemporaneous practice . * j 

17*5 Bradley Earn. Du t. s. v. Water Germander. (It is] ! 
somewhat strange, that it is not oftner met with in extern* 

f >oraneous Practise. 17*7 Ibid. s. v. Cup Moss, Mosses . . 
»avo never obtain'd officinal or extemporaneous prescription. 
* 784 Warburton Ld. Bolingbrokc's Philos. 11.(1756)72 His 
famous book . . taken as an extemporaneous cordial, . . to 
support himself under his frequent paroxysms. 1830 Southey 
in Q. Kerf. XL 1 I. 99 This extemporaneous architecture whs 
soon completed. 187a Yfats Growth Comm. 61 He directed 
his servants to furnish an extemporaneous supper. 

Hence Bxtempora'xieoTialy cut v. f in on extem- 
poraneous manner. Bxttmpora'ntonraesa, the 
quality of being extemporaneous. 

1784 Harmf.r Observ, iv, v. aia The extemporaneousnes.s 
of them l Eastern songs]. 1791 Edin. New Dtsf, 535 Any 
proper tincture . . may be extemporaneously joined. 1794 
U. Adams Nat. <$• Exp. Philos. IV. li. 41c Tne barometer 
thus extemporaneously made, will be nearly as perfect . . as 
before. 1836 H. Coleridge North. Worthies (1852) I, 66 
Questions which it were worse than folly to treat extem- 
poraneously. 1891 Spectator 28 Feb. 308/1 Insufficient 
preparation, and all the other evils which are briefly com- 
prehended m the description of extemporaneousness. 
t Ext**mpor&ny, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late 
L. extempordne-us : gee prec-1 « prec. 

1673 Kay Jo urn. Low C. 397 Sometimes extemporany, 
sometimes premeditated. 

Extemporary (ekste-mpflriri), a. and sb. [f. 
Extempore a. + -aby.] A. adj. 

1* Unpremeditated; esp. of prayer, discourse, 
composition, etc. ; * Extxmpobe a. 2. Occas. of a 
speaker ; + formerly also of the ability to speak. 
s6io Br. Hall A Pol. Brownish f 4a The seruice said in 

C ’ parish-churches is as good a seruice to God as the ex- 
iporary deuotions in your parlours. 1648*9 Eikon, Bas. 

78 Those men who gloned in their extemporary vein and 
fluency. , *«♦. Winstanlky in Shahs. C. Praise 400 Queen 
Elisabeth coming into a Grammar-School made tni* extem- 
porary Verse. 1849 ho. Cockburn Jml. II. 344^ I have 
never known a truly extemporary preacher. 1875 Emerson 
Lett . jr Soc. Aims vi. 157 Cardinal de Rets . . described 
himself In an extemporary Latin sentence. 1880 Vrrn. Lee 
Stud. Italy it. ii. 27 Italy appears at all times to have pro- 
duced extemporary poets. 

quasi W p. s6ao N. C[arpentkr] Achitophel 38 David's 
prayer, .proceeded from him extemporary. 

+ b. nonce-use. 

164s Sit T. Browns Reltg. Med. l f 3T. 78 , 1 believe they 
[the Angels] have an extemporary knowledge, 
f 2. Arising at the moment, occasional, casual ; 
sudden, unexpected. Oh. 

1639 Fuller Hot? Wart. xxiv. (1840) 46 Being no slip of 
an extemporary pasaion, but a studied ana premeditated act. 
a s66o Hammond Semt. on Matt. xi. 30 wks. IV. 480 The 
most extemporary view of the commands of the decalogue. 
167a Smadwell Miser iv, Extemporary love is most com- 
monly as hypocritical as extemporary prayer. 1738 John- 
son Idler No, 94 gfA calm delight, such as. .is yet easily 
quitted for some extemporary joy. 

8. Made do r, or suggested by the occasion; 
hastily built, framed, paepared, or provided ; make- 
shift ; «* Extempore a. 3. 

1631 T 4 May tr. Barclay $ Mirr. ef Mindes l i ft) They. . 
constitute one common and extemporary home. x6&-6o 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (<701) 349/a As soon as he landed, 
they . . rear’d an extemporary Altar before him. t<9f EvaLYH 
AcetaHa (1709) tu Such Plants, .are easily prepar'd for an 
Extemporary Collatkm. 1 7 7 9 it Johnson L. P., Milton 


Wks. II. 1 17 The system of exteraporaiy government .fell 
into fragments. 1841 D* Israeli Amen. Lit.{t 867) 581 Such 
elaborate dramatic personages were not extemporary crea- 
tions thrown off in tne heat of the peu. a 1864 Ha* thomni 
Amer. Note-Ms. (18791 1 1 . 146 A sty even more extemporary 
than the shanties, 

+ B. sb. An extemporary speech or action ; an 
impromptu. Oh. 

a Mi Fuller Worthies lit. 9 His extemporaries were 
often better than his premeditations. 1683 Grew ion's Cour- 
tiers Orac. 59 Extemporaries are the gentile feats of a good 
discerning. 

Hence + lstsnpors rUa, one who speaks ex- 
tempore; one who maintains the propriety of 
speaking extempore. Bxto'mporarlljr adv in 
an extemporary manner; without jiremeditation. 
Bzte'mporarlneM, extemporary quality. 

*680 G. Hickks Spirit Popery 45 Either the Church of 
England, or the People called Quakers are in the right, and 
Kxtemporarians, not Inspired, certainly in the Wrong. *667 

H. More Div. Dial. it. vh (1713) 108, I have answered ah 
well as I could thus extemporarily. <11754 Folding De- 
mosth. 1st Olynthiac Wks, 1775 fX. a 18 Extemporarily, 
and without premeditation. 1840 Mill hiss. 4 Din. (1875) 

I. 400 Extemporarily adapting means to ends. 1671 True 
Xonconf. 24 s You endeavour thereby, to impugne extempo- 
rarine&s, multiplicity, and variety or words, in Prayer. 

t Extr2nvorat8, a. Oh. [f. Extempore 
cuh. 4- -atk *.] a. Done or produced extempore ; 
b. « Extemporal. 

*590 Greene Never too late (1600) 104 In an extemporute 
humor he made this sonnet. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. Apol. 
4 To my first Paper I could never have answer (save to the 
extemporate writing before nt our meeting'. 1661 Papers 
on A tier. Prayer-hk. Xf Prayers, both prepared and ex- 
temporate have been ordinarily used. 1665 Baxter Paraphs. 
N. P. Ephex. v. 19 It would be mad Work for a Congrega- 
tion to sing extemporate Songs. 

Extempore (cks,tc # mpor*), adv. a. and sb. 
[a. L. phrase ex tempore lit. ‘ out of the time \] 

A. adv . 

1. At the moment, without premeditation or pre- 
paration; at first sight; off-hand. Now usually with 
reference to speech, composition, or musical per- 
formance. To speak extempore in present use 
often merely means to speak without notes, or 
without reading from manuscript. To pray ca- 
tempore is opposed to lining a set form of prayer. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D. (Arb.) 3* Yea and extempore will 
he clitics compose. 1988 Haimngton Exp. Lord's Pr. 175 
Afterward . . he . . began to preach e.t tempore. 1394 Plat 
Jewelt-ho. hi. 99 A speedie . . drinke which trauaiTcrs may 
make for themselves <ex termx>re) when they are distressed 
for want of good Beer. 104s P. Rui'Kkt Declaration a 
N oblemen . . could then fight so valiantly ex tempore, a 1688 
Bunyan Wks. II. 677 It is at this day wonderful common, 
for men to pray Ex -tempore. .To pray by a Book . . is now 
out of fashion. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Snbj. 1. (1700) 140, 
I don’t like a Man that can hate at first Sight, and kill Ex- 
tempore, * 75 n Phil. Trans. 11 June, (The tackle and pul- 
lies], .being easily, .applied ex tempore as occasion requires. 
*756 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, xcviii. IV. 81, I wrote, 
extempore, on the back of the song, some stanzas, that went 
perfectly well to the tune. 1817 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 72 
He proposes to speak these lectures extempore, a 1845 
Hood Open Question ix, He played extempore as well As 
certain wild Itinerants on Sunday. 1847 Grote Greece 
(1863) III. xxx vi. 289 The right expedient seemed to flash 
upon his mind extempore. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xi, (1878) 209, I always preach extempore. 

1 2. On the instant ; at once ; immediately. Oh. 

1593 Nashe Four Lett. Conjut. 65 You shall see me cast 
a figure for him extempore. 1604 Meeting Gallants at Or - 
dinarie 22 The body must be removed . . extempore : it 
would affect all the Ayre round about else. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies Pref., I’d yeeld extempore my breath. 

+ 3. To live extempore : to live ‘ from hand to 
mouth*. Oh. 

1670 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned ti. 1.(1713) 146 When a 
mail live* not ex tempore, but premeditates. 17*8 T. Sheri- 
dan Persiut iii. (1739) 47 To live extempore without any 
Regard to the future. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. IV. 58 
There are too many in the world, .who seem to live extem- 
pore. .beinjg immersed only in present matters. 

B. adj. 

1. Arising out of the moment ; casual, occa- 
sional; sudden, unprepared for, Now only of 
personal actions (cf. 2). 

*639 Fuller Holy War v. xiv. (1840) 367 It was., an 
extempore water, flowing from the snow which melted on 
hills. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned 11. il (on) 174 
It was but a flash, an extempore motion. 01716 South 
Wks. IV. 50 To make the safvation of an immortal soul, 
such a slight, extempore business. 1795 Young Centaur v. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 340 Shall we . . leap plumb into the jaw* of 
extempore death? 1809 W. Irving K nickerb. (1861) 150 He 
was somewhat subject to extempore bursts of passion. 1840 
Hood UP the Rhine aa8 Markham's extempore champion- 
ship of tne twelve tribes. 

2. Of a discourse, etc. : Composed, spoken, per- 
formed, or acted at the moment, without premedi- 
tation or preparation. Now usually understood to 
mean : Without the assistance of notes, or without 
reading. 

0 1637 B. J Orson Leges Convbales Wks. (Rtldg.) 727 
Let no poetaster command Another extempore verses to 
make. 1665 Wither Lord’s Prayer Preamb., There is in 
many, an excellent gift of extempore vocal Prayer, a 1704 
Locke Paraphr. 1 Car. xiv. note Wks. 1714 III. 199 Their 
ringing., was of extempore hymns by the impulse of the 
Spirit. 1796 Cislite Apol. (ea. 4] II. us Extempore farces 


<>r dialogues continued till they wore displaced by the exhi- 
bitioner the mysteries. 1798 Mason i h, Mus. i. 54 Volun- 
taries. .continue to be always extempore production*. >•» 

! J. 11 . Neuman Par. .Senn. (1839) 1 . xx. 301 lo be ltreient 
at extempore prayer, is to hoar prayers. 1841 D’Ihmaiu 
Amen. Lit, (1067) 993 The boy . . acted an extempore part 
of his own invention. 1844 Stanley Arnold I. iii. 141 His 
l Dr. Arnold's] power of extempore translation into English, 
b. Of speakers, performers. 

1791-1813 V Israeli Lnr. Lit. (1866) 296/2 This accom- 
plished extempore actor. 1886 Bee tons Complete Orator ti. 
193 Til lot sou failed altogether as an extempore preacher. 

8. Contrived for the occasion, makeshift. 

1694 F. BhaCjgk Disc, on Parables 1. 7 To . . have an ex- 
tempore superficial religion. *806-7 J. Berkseord Miseries 
Hum. l.(fe (1896) x. xxi, Dinner dressed by the housemaid 
with extempore spits, saucepans etc. z8i3 Bhntiiam Not 
Pant 347 A sort of mixed and extempore ludiiatoiy. 1696 
Miss Mi loth J. Halifax (ed. 17) 176 Jonn lay on an ex- 
tempore sofa. 

+ C. sb. Extempore composition, speech, or 
performance ; an impromptu, improvisation. Oh. 

1908 B. Yonkon Ev. Man in Hum. \. A poet ! 1 will 
challenge him my selfe presently, at ex tempore. t6to 
Histrio-m. \. 197 Post We can all sing and say, And so 
(with practise) soone may learn to play, lnt . True, could 
| our action answer your extempore. t66e Pi i*vs Dtaty 6 
July, W. H. and I did sing extempore*. 1737 Common Sense 
, 0738* 1 . 319 Anagrams, .and ex Tempores arc all their own. 
i ;.w» Wolioii (P. Pindar) Poles 0/ Hoy Wkn. 1612 IV. 410 
] '1 he extempore, the extempore on the Fly*, or you shan't 
j have your r&xsage for nothing. 1813 Scon i t term. 11. 

I uteri, at end, ii, Such may hither secret stray, To labour 
an extempore. 1815 W. H. Imiiand Sitibbleomauia 49 A 
specimen of Mr. Piatt's exlempoie. 

t Exte'mpore, v. Oh. tare-', [f. pm-.] 
tran s. *=• Kxtkmpoiuzk. 

1771 Smoi.i kt Humph. Cl. 111 . 3 Oct., A loud laugh . . hr 
j could at all times extempore. 

| f Extern porean, a. Oh. rare~\ [?f. Ex 
j tempouk 4 * * an ; but pcrh. nmpr. for extern pot ancon , 

| which Burton uses elsewhere.] Extemporaneous. 

1 s6at Burton Anat. Mel. Demin r, 12 It was first 

written, .in an extemporenn stile. 

I Extemporist (ekhtemj>orist). rare- 1 , [f. 

I Extkmpok-k adv. 4- -iht.] One who is given tn 
extemporize. 

181a Religionism 60 Extemporists. 

Extemporisation (ekrtcmjwrsir.'ipn'). [I. 
next 4- -ATION .1 The action of speaking, or of 
i composing amt executing music, extempore; »m 
; provisntion ; an extempore performance. 

I i860 Worcester cite* Athenaeum. Mi Pall MallC. »y 
June 4 For three-quarter* of an hour last Sunday, I was 
obliged to lUten to Mr. Y.’* extemporization. 1879 O. W. 
Hoimkb Motley xxi. 164 A conversation must necessarily 
imply a certain amount of extemporization on the port of 
both. 

Extemporise (ekste-mpftKriz), v. [f. Kxtkm 
I’OII-K adv. 4 - -IZK.] 

1 . iiitr. To speak extempore. Also, to compose 
and perform music off- hand ; to improvise. 

0*717 |*cc Ext i mporting vbl. ib.J. 1775 in Asm. 1883 
A. Phelps Eng. Style vii. 109 Preachers arc prone either to 
extemporize always or to write always. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
30 Dec. 13/2, I resolved on a certain Sunday night to ex- 
temporize. 

2 . (ratts. To compose on the »pur of the moment ; 
to compose and utter off-hand. 

1817 Byron Bepfo xxx iii, He.. could himself extemporise 
some stanzas. 1841 Mi all Noncottf. 1 . 12 The plain, simple 
Scottish writer, who . .ex -temporised the contents of tnis 
book s88o Vern. Ler Stud. Italy v. 33B Their successors 
were obliged to leave half of the dialogue to be extemporised. 

3 . To produce or get up on the apur of the 
moment ; to invent for the occasion. 

*M Times o Nov., Gunners, .cannot be extemporized. 
1864 Ibid. 2A Dec., The Federal* . . extemporized a Budget 
exactly os tney extemporized an army. *871 Carpkntfr 
Ment. Phys. 1. ii. 1 43 The Aiwrba . . when it nas met with 
a nutritive particle, extemporises a stomach for its recap- 
tion. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 197 The canoes which 
he had extemporised. *88o L. Strew kn Pope vii. 159 It was 
his (Bolingbroke’sl special glory to extemporize statesman- 
ship without sacrificing pleasure. 

Hence Sxt**mporls«4 ppl. a ., in senses of the 
verb. Bxtrmporlstt, one who speaks or com- 
poses extempore. Srtrmporlsi&f vbl. sb., also 
at t rib. and ppl. a. 

«•* Froude Hist. Eng. I. 61 It was an extemporized 
allegory. *868 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) II. nil. an 
The extemporized jurisprudence of a later age. 1811 Re- 
ligionism 62 IVex temporizer’s art who knows, Than pray 
had rather hear him blow his nose. 189a Meanderings of 
Mem. 1 , 47 Matter to sustain The staggering extemporizers 

f >ain. 169s South Serm. (1697) II. 159 The Extemporizing 
acuity is never more out of its Element, than in the Pulpit. 
1644 M ilton A reop. (Arb.) 56 The cursory eyes of a tem- 
porizing and extemporizing licenser. 1880 Grove Diet. 
Mu*. X. 499/9 Extemporizing machine, an invention for 
printing the notes of an extemporaneous performance, by 
means of mechanism connected with the keyboard of a 
pianoforte or organ. 

t Extempory, adv. and a. Oh. [Anglicised 
form of Extempore,] « Extempore. 

i6si Cockf.ram 11, Out of Hand, Extempory. 1699 Fuller 
Ch. Hitt . vm. i. | 30 Some being for extempory prayers, 
but none to sny knowledge for extempory polucy. 1698 
UflSMtt Ann. 3x1 Whereunto they extemray made him 
venrprndent and well advised answers. 1679 Hist. Jetzer 
97 His Knife (which for a piece of extempogr Service h« 
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1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 1 . 83 Quadrilateral 
ndeaby yards. 


always wort about him'. 1775 M. Gutiiiuk in G. Caiman's 
Post*. Lett A i8ao) 1 18 Celebrating our activity, .tgith ex- 
tempory Song. 

Hence t ■*te , mpori»ea«. 

1707 in Bailey vol. II. 177s In Aih. 

Extend (ekste'mi), v. Alto 5 esiend. [ME. 
ex Unden, ad. L. extendtre , f. ex- out + tendSrc to 
stretch. The form esiend is through Fr, estendre .] 

I. To stretch out. 

1. Ira ns. To stretch forcibly, strain. 

t a. To stretch or pull out (anything) to its full 
size ; to strain (nerves) ; to hold or maintain in a 
stretched condition. Also, to train (a vine) ; after 
L. extendere vitern . Obs. 

c 1400 Patlad. on Hush. 1. 140 In landes dric and hoote noo 
vyne extende. 1506 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 355 b, He 
was extended & strayncd on y* Crowe. s$4t Barnes Wks. 
(1573) 146/1 Her wrinckles bee extended ana stretched out. 
soot Lovell Hist. Anim. <7 Min . 6 It [Awe's milk] extend- 
ing the skinn, making it tender and removing wrinkle*. 
17*5 Pope Odyssey v. 438 To reach Phcacia all thy nerve* 

extend. 1794 p*—*— • «• ■ •- 

.sail* are extend 

b. Manege. (See quotA 
i7t7 Bailey vol II, To extend (a Hone) signifies to make 
him go large. 1753m C hambers Cvcl, Supp. s886 Sat. Ret*. 
C Mar. 337/1 Considering. .what his (the horse's] stride is 
when really extended. 

+ 0 . To strain the capacity of, distend (a vessel, 
etc.). Also Jig. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Mirr. 1. iv, Biijb, Of alle goodes they ex- 
tende them & discorde fro god. 1533 Klyot Cast. licit he 
11. xxxv. 53 Men and women . . muste readc oftentimes 
lowde. . extendyng out the wyndepype. a 164a Jos. Shute 
Tudgnn. <7 Mercy (1645) 99 No man should extend himself 
beyond the latitude 01 nis own calling. 1704 Swift Mnh. 
Operat. Spirit Misc. (171 1)399 The Saint felt hi* Vowel full 
extended in every Part, c 17 so Prior Turtle .7 Sparron* 19 
Fair swan*, extend your dying throats. 

d. intr. for reft. To expand ; to become dis- 
tended. 

1753 N. Torriano Midwfry 18 Some Authors alledge, 
that tne Womb grow* thinner, others that it grows thicker 
in uterine Gestation, as it extends. 

2. In weaker sense : To straighten out, place at 
full length ; to lay out (the body, limbs, etc . 1 in a 
horizontal position. + Also intr. for rejl. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 363 Flcmer of feendes, 
out of him and here On which thy lymesfeithfully extenden, 
Me kepe. 1604 Donnk Petitions 61 If those piece* were 
extended and stretched out in Man. a 1709 CoNgkex k 
Lament. Hecuba in Chalmers X. 276 Hector s Corps ex- 
tended on a Bier. 187a Huxley Phvs. vii. 174 A limb i* 
flexed, when it is bent ; extended, when it is straightened 
out. 1888 Hatch Hibbert Led. (1890) 111. 74 When it was 
said 4 The government shall be upon hi* shoulder,* it was 
meant that Christ should be extended on the crow. 

b. To write out at full length ; esp. to transcribe 
(shorthand notes) in longhand ; to expand (graphi- 
cal contractions). Also, to write out (a legal in- 
strument) in proper form (now chiefly .5V.). 

a 16)7 Wotton Reliquiae (167a) 89 The contracting and 
extending the lines and sense of others, .would appear a 
thankless office, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais Tit. xxui, Wc 
will take Instrument formally and authentically extended. 
1806 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 3x4 1 Takin down 
the conversation in heeroglyphics, and at name, extendin 
your notes.' 1874 in Ripou Ch. Ads Pref. 8 The Surtees 
Society has always adhered to the plan of * extending ' con- 
tractions. 188a Ogilue, To sxtend a deed , to make a 
fair copy of a deed on paper, parchment, or the like, for 
signature ; to engross a deed. [Scotch.) 

o. Comm. To extend an istvoice } etc. : to calcu- 
late and ‘carry out* the amount of each line con- 
tained in it. (Cf. branch III.) 

8 . To stretch, draw (e.g. a cord, a line of troops) 
in a specified direction, or to as to reach to a cer- 
tain point. In Practical Geometry, etc. : To open 
out (a pair of compasses) ; also absol. 

1804 Gunter Deter. Crosse-staffe f. vi. ao Extend the com- 
passes from the diuisor to 1, the same extent shall reach 
from the diuidend to the quotient. 1607 Dry dr n Eueid 1. 
*87 Some extend the Wiul, some build the Citadel 1703 
Moxon Meek. Ex ere . 343 Then removing the string the 
space of 15 degrees in the Quadrant, and extending it to the 
Equator on tne Cieling. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 55 r 5 
Hts Troops are extended from Exillcs to Mount Gcncvre. 
1704 De Foe Mem. Cavalier ( 1840) 170 Colonel Sandy*., 
extends himself to the left.. and began to form his men. 
1794 J. H. Moore Prod. Naing.t 4 Extend from radius or 
90* to the course 5 points on the line of sines. 

b. reft, and tnlr. for reft. To stretch or continue 
for a specified distance ; to reach, be continuous, to 
or towards a certain point of space or time. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 73 Then* departeth an arms like 
a fresshe water, And estendeth it toward the test. >514 
Barclay Cyt. <7 Upland tyskm. (Percy Soc.) 9 An hepe of 
snowe So hye extendynge our steple is more lowe. 1353 
Dr e noe Q. Curtins vn, (1570) 103 So much grounaas 
his campc aid conteyne, extendyng in compasse lx. furlonges. 
1607 Shaks. Timon il ii. 160 To Xacedemon did my Land 
extend. s88* Graunt Observ. Bills Mortal. (1665) 116 No 
greater than that unto which the voice of a Preacher of a 
middling Lungs can easily extend. 17* t Pore Temp. Fame 
365 Arche* widen, and long lies extend. 1769 De Foe's 
TourGt. Brit. I. 183 The Snore extends Itself a great Way 
into the Sea. 1798-7 Tnstr. 4 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 165 The 
point and division on which the whole are to form will be 
named; the whole will extend from it. 1845 M. Pattison 
ait. (1889) I. iB Ncustria. .extended from the Meuse almost 
to the present southern limits of France. 187a E, Spauld- 


ing in Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 90 The Blue 
Lead . . extends through the county parallel to the main 
range. 1888 Manck, Exam. 9 Feb. 5/a The strike has ex- 
tended over as weeks. 

fig* *55* Huloet, Extende to, or be as much worth as 
his word ysupfeto. 

f a To be directed to an object ; to tend. Also, 
to belong, pertain. Obs. 

a ijm Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) C v, He 
trauayied . . too. .serche what extended to the arte of Nygro- 
inanycye. 1380 Barkt A h. E 49a To Extend to : to touch 
a thing, periineo. xfSt Mar beck Bk. of Notes 49 Anger 
is no smne. so that . . tne ende whether it extended be ver- 
tuous. xoog Bacon Adi>. Learn. 11. vi. | x No light of 
nature extended to declare the will and true worship of 
God. 

4. trans. To lengthen, prolong; to continue to 
a greater distance ; to push forward in space. 

Abf. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 351, 1 take some 
heed not to extend my sleeve beyond my arm. 1785 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. a) 18 Let the earth be extracted, 
and plants cannot extend themselves. 1854 Ad 17-8 Viet . 
c. clxxxvi. {title). An Act to enable the Portsmouth Railway 
Company, .to extend their. . Line from Godalming to Shaf- 
ford. 

b. To prolong in duration. 

, 1580 Barkt Ah*. E 493 I* extended to this time. i6qhc 
Shakb. Macb. 111. iv. 57 If much you note him You sliall 
offend him, and extend nis Passion ; Feed, and regard him 
not. a 1631 Donne Serm. vii. (1640) 63 If I extend this 
Sermon, i? you extend your Devotion, or your Patience, 
beyond the ordinary time, xy*5 Pope Oayss. iv. 18 To 
Helen's bed the Gods alone assign Hermione t’ extend the 
regal line. X798 C. Marshall Garden, xix. f 18x3) 349 The 
season may be extended. x88a Cussanb Handbk . Heraldry 
Introd. 14 It is the labour, .of vanity to extend the term of 
this ideal longevity. 

o. To carry to a further point of completeness. 
2717 Swift Gulliver 111. Hi. ufi This advantage hath 
enabled them to extend their discoveries much farther. 
183a Ht. Mariinf.au Life in Wilds ix. 118 Machinery 
might be extended to the utmost perfection. 

6 . To spread out in area ; to make to cover a cer- 
tain space ; + to open out (something furled up). 

1873 Evelyn Terra (\6 76) 148 You may .. extend a Tent 
over it, to keep out Rain. 1730 A. Gordon tr. Moffett 
Amphith. 349 An Awning was extended over the Amphi- 
theatre. 1707 Franklin Lett. (1833) 107 Men., carry 
umbrella* in their hands, which they extend in case of 
rain. 

b. Metaph. Used in passive with generalized 
sense : To possess * extension * or spatial magni- 
tude. 

1666 [see Extended^//, a. 4]. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
11. i. (1695) 48 *Tis. .as intelligible to say. that a body is ex- 
tended without parts, as that any thing thinks without being 
conscious of it. 17x7 Prior A Ima 1. p 6 The mind, say they, 
while you sustain To hold her station in the brain; You 
grant, nt least she is extended. 1759 Johnson Rasselas 
xlvii, 1 1 know not . * how to conceive anything without ex- 
tension ; what is extended must have parts’. 1706 Hutton 
Math. Diet. I. 460/3 It is usual to consider it [a body] as 
extended only in length, breadth, and thickness. 186a [see 
Extended ppl. a. 4]. 

o. intr. To cover an area; to stretch out in 
various directions. Of immaterial things ; To have 
a certain range or scope. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. tit. xxl x8i This [heaven] is that 
gyueth to vs his colour blew, the whiche estendeth aboue 
thayer. 1559 in Strype Ann. Rtf. I. App. x. 38 The parlia- 
ment, which I knowledge to be ofgreat strengthe in matters 
whereunto It extendetne. ippj Daniel Civ. Wares vi. 07 
All the purple plains that wide extend. x6o « Bacon Aav. 
Learn. 1. viii. I 3 The commandment extendeth more over 
the wills of men, and not only over their deeds and service*. 
1897 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 514 Some ancient Oak, whose 
Arms extend In ample Breadth, 1799 De Foe Plague (1884 
Rtldg.) 1 13 These Robberies extended chiefly to Wearing. 
Cloths. 1719 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 16a Moral obfi- 
gat ions can extend no further than to natural possibilities. 
184s Lane Arab. Nts. I. 88 Thou art he whose goodness 
extendeth to all men. x8t8 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 1. ii. 
70 Its commerce extended front China to Europe. 

8 . trans . To widen, enlarge (boundaries) ; to 
enlarge the area of. Also intr. for reft. 

*S8oJ Urkt A h*. E 49a To extend the bounds. 1897 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, rv. 177 My Song to flow’ry Gardens might 
extend. 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech ii. 40 First westward 
and northward . . the Aryans extended. 1878 E. Jenkins 
Blot on Queen's Head 3 The way in which this inn had 
gone on extending. 

b. To widen the range, scope, area of applica- 
tion of (a law, operation, dominion, state of things, 
etc.) ; to enlarge the scope or meaning of (a worn). 

1584 R. Scot Discern. Witcher, x. i. 177 Onen. .is extended 
to the interpretation of dreames. 1994 Hooker Reel. Pol. i» 
viii. (1611) az Yet do we not so far extend the law of reason. 
x6o8 Shake. A nt. a Cl. v. ii. 6a You do extend These thoughts 
of horror further than you shall Finde cause in Cesar. 1655- 
60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 40/x Croesus wondered to see 
their Plenty extended to the very Beasts. 1709 Steele & 
Addison Testier No. 103 F 13 To strengthen ana extend his 
Sight by a Glass. 1751 Jortin Serm. (1771) IV. xv. 30a We 
are taught to extend our prayers beyond our own private ne- 
cessities. 1853 O. Gordon in Report , etc. on Recomm. Oof. 
Unto. Comm. 196 , 1 have nothing to say about the fourth 
vnode suggested of extending the University. 1894 H. 
Spencer Genesis of Science Ess. <1858) 16a The invention of 
the barometer enabled men to extend the principles of me- 
chanics to the atmosphere. 

refl. 1708 Fkrriar Hlustr. Sterne 2 . xi The fashion ex- 
tended itself among the courtiers. *8ga Brewstor Newton 
II. xix. 907 The reputation of Newtonhad been gradually 
extending itself on the continent. 0 


mxTwem. 

f 0. reft. To give oneself space ; to dilate, en- 
large on a subject. Obs. 

a 1833 Naunton Fragm. Reg . (Arh.) 41 , 1 forbear to extend 
myscinn any ftirther relation upon this subject. i8g8 Earl 
Orrery Part hen. (167 6) 34a He extended himself eloquently 
and hugely upon this subject. o 

1 7. To magnify in representation to exagge- 
rate. Obs. 

xsoo Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) *43. I <*n 
notnmg extende the goodlines Of her temple. 18x1 Smaks. ( 
Cymb. 1. i. 35, Second Gent. You speaks him farre. First 
Gent. I do extend him (Sir) within himselfe. 

II. To stretch forth, hold out. 

8 . To stretch forth (the arm or hand). Cf. a. 
Also, to hold out, put forward (a staff, etc.). 

idol Shako. Tivel. N. 11. v. 7a, I extend my hand to him 
thus, x6xx Cory at Crudities 87 That they (vines] may the 
more extend their branches in length. 1897 Dryden tne id 
1. 683 See.. his old Sire his helpless Hand extend. sy8f 
CoWprr Dog a Water Lily v, With cane extended far. 
1809 Roland Fencing 56 It ts necessary to parry with the 
arm a little extended. x8aa M. A. Kelty Osmond I. s* 
Extending his hand, he took her'*. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. 
Ind. (1844) II. IviU. 344 The strong arm of the Government 
could be extendeefbut to protect them* 

9. To hold out, accord, grant (kindness, indul- 
gence) to , towards a person; to offer (advice). 
T Formerly also, to display (malice), inflict (ven- 
geance), issue (a legal process) against , upon. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gon. (1544) 59 a t,He .. extended 
a more stately facion than purteyned to his degree. *547 
Act 1 Edw. VI. c. 3 | 16 Such as are In unfained miserie 
. . to whom charitie ought to be extended. 1381 T. Nor- 
ton Calvin' s lust. 1. 3 He extendeth vengeance vpon 
the wicked. XS97 J, Kino On Jonas 256 Since thou hast 
malice to bestowe, extende it vpon Ahab. t6xi Shaks. 
t ymb. 11. iii. 65 Towards himselfe. .We must extend our no- 
tice. x6xx Bible Ps. cix. za Let there be none to extend 
mercy unto him. 17x0-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. xi To all she 
smiles extends. 180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 
ix. 68 You should extend to me the same, .indulgence. *875 
Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) 1 1 1. 687 You. .begged that some allow- 
ancc might be extended to you. 

b. U. S. To extend a call (to a pastorate). Cf. 

Call sb. 6 g. 

1887 Troy Daily Times 3 Nov., Plymouth Church ha* 
decided to extend a call to the Rev. Charles A. Berry, 
o. Law. To present (a protest). 

1889 [see Extended $1 Mod. 1 A captain of a merchant 
vessel, in case of loss or average, extends his protest.*' So 
does a notary when he has to protest a bill of exchange.* 
(H.H. Gibbs.) 

III. To value, assess. [Of somewhat obscure 
origin ; perh. derived inversely from Extent, and 
thus etymologically — 4 to ascertain the extent 
of * ; perh. with notion of setting down at length • 
cf. 2 b, c.] 

10. To assess, value ; esp. in Law : To value 
(lands, etc.). 

[xapa Britton hi. vii | 4 Maunderoms al viscount e. .qc 
par chevalers et autres bone* gen tz. .(ace estendre totes les 
terresj *1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) aoa Now wille 
kyng R. allehis lpnd extende, Merechalle & stlward kerfor 
about dos sende. xgai Fiteherb. Surt*. Pro!., It is 
necessarye to be knowen, howe all these maners. .shulde 
be extended, surueyed..and valued in euery parte. 160* 
Fulbrcke 2 nd Pt. Parall 11 That which was within the 
bayliwicke. .himselfe caused to be extended by parcels, and 
at the end he put the summe of the value. 1848 Wharton 
Law Lex. 343/1 Extend, to value the lands, etc., of one 
hound by a statute, who has forfeited his bond. At such an 
indifferent rate, as by the yearly rent, the creditor may in 
time be paid his debt. 

IL Law. To talfe possession of by a writ of ex- 
tent; to seize upoi? (land, etc.) in satisfaction for 
a debt ; to levy upon. 

X5S5 Abp. Sandy* Serm. (1841) 8a Our goods are not 
spoiled, .our lands extended, our bodies imprisoned. >8u# 
Massinger New Way v. i, When This manor is extender 
to my use, You'll speak in an bumbler key. a 16 s6 Bacon 
Max. 4> Uses Com. Law (1635) 45 The land is to he extend- 
ed for a yearely value, to satisfie the debt. 1787 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 331 A use could not b« extended by writ of 
e legit, or other legal process, for the debts of cestny one 
use. 1798 Dallas Amer. Law Ref. II. 76 Whether a life 
estate could be extended. s8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) II. 
*6 If be releases all his right to the land, yet ne may extend 
ft afterwards. 1803 in Crabs Techuol. Did. 

b. tram f To seize upon, take possession of, by 
force. 

xSoS Shaks. Ant. A Cl. 1. il 205 Labicnus . . Hath with 
his Parthian Force Extended Asia, xdxo Toftb Honour's 
Acad. 31 For where the publique good is extended, not any 
man there should seeke his owne particular quiet. 1878 
Butler Hud. 111. ill 436 The law . . Will soon extend her 
for your bride. 

+ o. intr. with upon : To levy upon. Obs. rare. 
1584-78 Bulleym Dial agst. Pest. (1888) it, 1 haue ex- 
tended vpon aunciente landes In the Coontrie for the breach 
of couenauntes. 

t Emm. used for Attind. * 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 939/1 Prayempd. .that he wold 
gyue hym grace that he myght estenae tq the helthe of 
nis neyghbours. 

Hence Extending vbl. the action of the rb. 
ExTBNn; also an instance of this. Bxto-nding 
ppl. a.) mat extends ; that is expanding, spreading 
out, or becoming larger. 

1541 R. Copland Guydm't Quest, Ckirurg., The whkhe 
[veins] after the braunches. .and the extending by tbearme 
are diuerslfled. a 1849 Dsumm. of Hawth. Hist. yas. V 
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Wks. (if* 1 ) 107 For the amplifying and extending of the 
Christian religion. 1760 I. Woolman Jrnl viL 95 Through 
the gracious extendings of Divine help, its a Sta H. Davy 
Cketn. Philos. is Warm with the ardor of an extending and 
exalted religion. 1887 Pail Mall G. 98 Feh. 1/1 A profit- 
able and extending business in these goods. Moa. Fur- 
HisheVs Pries -list, An extending Dining Table. 

Extendable, obs. form of Extkndiblb. 
t Ixtendant, a. Oh . [f. Extend + - an t *.] 
a. Sg. Amounting to. b. Her. Having the wings 
expanded ; * Displayed. 

1549 Comil. Scot . xiii. m He sende ane riche present 
extendant til thre scoir of thousandis peces of gold. x8a< 
Berry Encycl. if era hi., Extendant, or Displayed, laid 
open in full aspect, 189s in Ogilvik ; and in later Diets. 
Extended (ekstenddd), fpL a. [f. as prcc. + 
-EDi.] 

1. Stretched out to the full. Of troops, etc. ; 
spread out. 

x$$a Hulokt, Extended in breadth or length, porrectu s. 
x6ss Markham Sou Idlers Acad ’ 14 Marching, in an ex- 
tended cattaylo. Chapman Juvenal 951 The length 

of his extended limbs. 1776 Earl Pkmbrokk Mil \ Equity 
69, I mean by the extended that trot ig which the horse 
trots out without retaining himself, being quite straight. 1841 
Lank Arab. Nit. I. 197 We rode along in an extended line. 
*884 Col. M'Murpo in Daily Teh 19 Sept., Extended 
order simply means skirmishing order. 

b. Of an arm, spear, etc. : Outstretched. 

1703 Pope Tkebais 793 The youth surround her with ex- 
tended spears. 

fc. Of a passion : Strained, intensified. Of the 
voice: Strained. Ohs. 

1711 Shaftbsb. Charac. (1737) II. 11. 164 Anger, .and other 
extended Sclf-Paxxions. 1707 De For Syst. Magic 1. iv. 
(1840) 109 And as loud as his utmost extended voice would 
admit. 

2. Drawn out in length in space or time ; con- 
tinued, prolonged. 

c 1450 Burgh Secrees (E. E. T. S.) 9501 Eeyen longe, and 
extendid visage, Signc be of malice andEnvye. 1737 Pope 
Irnit. Hor. iv. i. 42 Thee, drest in Fancy's airy beam, Absent 
I follow thro’ th* extended Dream. 1786 Gilpin Mis. ff Lakes 
II. 8 The vale of Lorton is of the extended kind, running a 
considerable way between mountains. 183a Marry at N. 
Forster Iii, The coast was one extended sheep walk. X874 
Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 818/9 Extended let ter (Printing), one 
having a face broader than usual with a letter of its height. 

•(Jp. Extended proportionality : « Continued pro- 
portional : see Continued 4 a. Oh. 

xs 70 Billingsley Euclid v, del. xx. 136. 

3. Enlarged in area 4 wide-spread, extensive. 

X7io Pope Windsor For. 315 Here.. Edward sleeps: 

Whom not th’ extended Albion could contain. 1779 For- 
rest Fay. N. Guinea 106 The river Curuan, boasting much 
gold and clear extended plains of (pros. 

b. Enlarged in comprehension or scope ; having 
a large scope, extensive. 

X700 Drydkn Fables Ded., That vour power of doing 
generous, .actions may be as extended as your will. 1863 
Lyell Antiq. Man 6 The introduction of such a fourth 
name, .must render the use of Pliocene in its original ex- 
tended sense impossible. 188a Cussans Handbk. Heraldry 
Introd. 15 Its scope and influence Are far more extended. 

4. Having or possessing the quality of extension. 
See Extension 7 b. 

x 666 Boyle Orig, Formes 4 Qual. 3 A Substance extend- 
ed, divisible and impenetrable. 1710 J. Clarke Rohault's 
Nat. Phil. 1, vii. (1799) 95 A Surveyor of Land conceives at 
it a Field ‘ * * ‘ ~ 


first Sight, that 


is extended. 1785 Reid lnt . 


Powers 111. v. (1803) I. 483 From the contemplation of finite 
extended things. 186a H. Spencer First Princ . 1. iii. 1 16 
Thk idea of resistance cannot be separated in thought from 
the idea of an extended body which offers resistance. 

5. Law. a. Valued ; seized^upon and held in 
satisfaction for a debt, etc. ; levied upon. b. Of 
a protest : (see Extend v . 9 c.). 

0x6*9 Cope in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 194 For the extended 
lands, where ill officers became indebted to the crown, and 
made an art to have their lands extended at easy rates. 
1768 Blackstone Comtn. 111. xxvi. 490 The process is usually 
called an extent, .because the sheriff* is to cause the lands, 
etc. to be appraised to their full extended value. 1889 Case 
Bp. of Lincoln (1891) 53 The costs of the Promoters occa- 
sioned by. .the said Extended Protest. 

Hence Sxtendtdly adv., in an extended manner; 
at length, fully ; to a great extent, continuously, 
extensively; so as to possess extension. Ertended- 
Bin, the quality or condition of being extended. 

1660 Earl Bristol Si. in Pari. Hist . (1763) XXII. 388T0 
speak unto your Lordships somewhat more extendedly than 
what is my Use. 1678 Cudworth lnt ell. Syst. 779 Reason 
dictates, that Here and There, is so to be understood of the 
Deity, not as if it were Extendedly Here and There. 1791 
Gilberts Lem Evid. I. 147 We must consider the Nature 
of Bills of Exchange a little more extendedly from their 
original. 1806 Hsrbchel in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 460 The 
polar regions are more extendedly flat than.. they would 
have been if [etc]. 1873 Masson Drumm. of I/awth . xxi. 
477 ‘The Midden- Fecht , or, more extendedly , 4 The Mid- 
aen-Fecht between Vitarva and Neberna’. 1674 N. Fair- 
pax Bulk 9 Setv, 0 1 Neither is extended ncs the measure 
of God*s immensity 1797 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Fever, 
A Redness in*he Face. .Strength, Quickness and Extend- 
edness of the Pulse. 4 

Extender (ekstemaai). Also extender, [f. 
Extend + -eb». In sense 3 a. AF. estemhmr, f. 
estendr I to Extend.] One who, or that which, 
extends, in senses of the vb. 

L gem. 

s6st Cono *.,Bxt*nuur, an extender . . stretcher out at 

vol. in. 


length. t6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 154 The 
exlenders raising their hands too high, or putting them 
down too low, etc. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, vii. i. 
467 The Extension made, the Extenders are to be loosened 
gently, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Snpreue. v. (1687) 176 The 
extenders of Empire are admired and commended. *706 
A. Brdkord Temple Mns. viii, 158 Pashta signifies an 
Extender of the Voice. 

1 2. Of a muscle ; « Extensor. Oh. 

1615 Crook k Body of Man 989 The fourth muscle or the 
second extender, .occupieth tno outward part of the back- 
side of the arme. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 9) 65 Their 
origination may be. .from the back, .outwardly as the first 
extendor. *771 J. S. Le D run's Obser v. Surg, Gloss., 
Crureus Musculus, an Extender of the Tibia. 

+ 8. A surveyor or valuer ; esf. in Law , one who 
values land, eta, under a writ of extent. Oh. 

[tapa Britton hi. vii. | 6 Et cele e&tente . . soit enroulW et 
enseie desuth les seaus de* cbtcndourx jure*, transl. This 
extent, .shall he enrolled and sealed under the seals of the 
sworn extenders. J c 1330 R. Bruner Chron . (1810) 83 In his 
nuhtend jore. .F.xtcndours he [William] setteforto extend ]* 
land. 19. . Skelton's Wks.. Vox Populi 366 F rainy ng fym.-s 
for fermes. .Withe inclosyers and extenders. 
Extandlbility (ekste ndibHIti). [f. next : 
see -ity.] Capamlity of being extended ; exten- 
sibility. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1659) 58 Fler is 
cause of extendibility, And causeth matters nermiscible to 
be. i8ao L. Hunt Indicator No. 39(1899) 1. 949 The ex- 
tendibility of this judicious imprecation to deeds. 

Extendible (ekste-ndib’l), a. In 7 extend- 
able. [f. Extend + -iblk.] 

1. Capable of being extended or stretched out ; 
capable of being enlarged in length, area, or dura- 
tion, or in range or scope of meaning or opera- 
tion ; ~ Extensible. 

*477 Norton On/. Alch. v. in Ashm. (165a) 69 [Sweet 
smell] is in Aicr more penetrative, And is more extendible. 
1643 Anew. I.d. Digit's A Pol. 58 The meaning of some 
words of great latitude, and very extendible in the said 
Protestation. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xviii. 363 War- 
rants for Vagrants are not extendable to Knight Errant*. 
1693 T. Beaumont On Burnet's Th. Earth 11. 191 The most 
ductile and extendible of all Bodies. 1731 Arjiutiinot AIL 
meats (1732) 4a Such Tulxrs as have often suffered this Force 
grow rigid, and hardly more extendible therefore. x8x6 (>. 
Rn>. XVI. 49 The elastic and extendible nature of those 
links in the moral chain. 183a in Webster ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

2. Law. Subject to seizure under a writ of ex- 
tent; liable to be levied upon for debt, etc. 

x6sa Calljs Stat. Sauers (1617) 165 The Lands Intailed 
were not extendable, a i6a6 Bacon Max, 4 Uses Com. 
Law ( 1635^ 47 Not extendable for the debts of the party 
after his (Tenth. 1735 in Johnson. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ca. 
9) II. 139 An equity of redemption is . . not extendible 
by a judgement creditor. 183a In Webster ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

t Extendleeaness. Ohs. rare - 1 . App. in- 
tended to mean 1 boundlessness '. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man. 1. i. 10 Certain Moleculai 
Seminales must be supposed . . to keep the World and its 
Integrals from an Infinitude and Kxtendlesness of excur- 
sions every moment into new Figures and Animals, 
t Extd udmant. Oh. rare - 1 . [f. Extend 

+ -mf.nt. Cf. OF. estendement. 4 ] The action of 
extending ; extension. 

161a Brkrkwood Lang, Ar Retig. xv. 153 Which great ex- 
tendment of the Greek patriarch ii jurisdiction. 

+ Extendure. Oh. [f. Extend + -ure. Cf. 
OFr. e st endure.] 

1. » Extension. 

x6xo Hellish Councell by I (suites 15 It hath bcene a de- 
plorable .. property of sinne, which was committed by the 
first man, to have his extendure ouer others. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 4 This He.. by reason of its extendure, 
towards the Tropickc of Cancer . . becomes exceeding hot. 
1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. vii. fii They, .labour to pro- 
hibite the natural extendure of the Nose. 1690 D’Urfey 
Collin's Walk Land. i. 7 His person, .tall and slim ; With 
parts of large extendure born, To look o’re hedges. 

2. - Extent. 

16x3 T. Miller Treas. Anc. 4 Mod. Times xg/a The Fire 
which is larxe in extendure, and burning brightly. x6ao tr. 
Boccaccio's Decameron 1. 60 b, The night ensuing and the 
next daies full extendure are not sufficient. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 717 Plato, .supposing the extenmire, com- 
parable to Afrique and Asia, ioyned together. 

Eztenie. ftnd so. Oh, or arch. [ad. 
(directly, or through OF. extense) L. extens-us , pa. 
pple. of extendure to Extend.] 

A. adj. a. Possessing the quality of 4 exten- 
sion \ D. Widely extended ; extensive. 

a. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. Ii. 11. xxvi. Common 
sense, that's not extense But like a centre that around doth 
shoot Its rayes. Ibid. 11. iL 111. xx, Is that Idea extense ? or 
indivisible ? 

> 1*4 Huhton Vind. Treat . Monarchy iv. 96 An Abso- 
lute Monarch who hath a power of doing, as extense as 
his Reasonable Will. x6$a Bemlowes Theoph. Author's 
Prayer 17 Their [our Transgressions'] guilt more ex tense 
than any thing but Thy mercie. 1047 Emerson Poems , 
Alphonso of Castile 63 Men and gods are too extense;— 
Couldyou slacken and condense! 

+ B. sb. a. What it extended, a n expanse, 
b. ?=* Extension (auot. 1630). Oh. 

1614 Sylvester Litt. Bari as 583 Wee may not match the 
heavVs extense Unto Thy Circle, infinite, immense. 1630 
Lank Sqr.'s Tale 187 Meeke love and stem iustice so con- 
vert as each, in eaA, own scopes have to insert, at reason 
seeth cause to mAe extense. 


Hence BxtrmMly adv. 

s6e6 W. Sclatrr Expos. • These, (1699) 144 Tliis commiug 
of the Lord is not to bee taken in atoms, but extcnscly. 

Extensibility (ekste-nsibi-irti). [f. next : sec 
-ITT. Cf. F. extensibility.] llte quality of being 
extensible ; capability of being extended, a. Ca- 
pacity of being stretched out to greater length or 
area. 

a 1649 J. Ball Potoer God t. it. v. (1657) 14s Water, .is a. . 
moist body, greater then the earth ii we respect natural! ex- 
tensibility, s66a Boyle Acc, Freezing Wks. 1779 II, 7 06 
A copper box . . which did bear (hire several freezings, by 
reason of the great extensibility of that metal. 1711 Grew 
Cosm. Sacta 11. v. 54 In what precise manner they are 
Mixed, so as to give a Fiber Extensibility, .who can say t 
1871 B. Stewart Heat f 173 An increase of temperature 
affects also the extensibility of bodies, 
b. in immaterial sense. 

i8#6 Black w. A fag. XIX. 448 An extensibility of newer, 
nil but boundless. 1881 Whitney Mixt. Lang. 9 A pine 
scientific induction . . dependent for . . its extensibility to 
further cases . . ujkmi the number . . of the cases already 
observed. 

Extensible (ckste-n&ib’l), a. [a. Fr. exten- 
sible, ad. I,. # extensibil is , f. extent- ppl. stein of 
exlettdbre to Extend.] 

1. Of a material object : a. Capable of being ex- 
tended in any dimension or direction, b. Capa- 
ble of being protruded ; - F.xtknhili a. 

s6ik Cotor., Extensible , extensible; which may lie ex- 
tended, or drawnc out in length. 1696 In Blount Glossogr. 
1669 Holder Speech ifij ’l no Malleus, being fixed to an 
extensible Membrane, follows the Traction of the Muscle, 
and Is drawn inwards. 1671 J. Wkubtrr Metatlogr. xiii. 
aoo This perfect Metal . . extensible like unto Gold. 1767 
Gooch Treat. Wounds I. i6t An artery is an extensible, 
elastic tube. 1808 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, I. 87 Lips ex- 
tremely long and extensible. 1836 Todd Cyst. Attat. I. 
148/1 The skin is more pliant and extensible. x88a y ink* 
Sachs' Bat. 796 A layer of tissue, .so extremely extensible. 
fig. 1871 tr. Lange's Comm. Jerem. 138 Our pattern c and 
steadfastness are as clnstic and extensible as our faith is firm. 

2. Of an immaterial object: Capable of being 
enlarged in scope or meaning. 

*654 Hammond Ahsw. , Animadv. Ignat. Hi. §4.76 If 
lombard's words should . . bo thought farther extensible, 
1665 Glanvii 1. Seeps. St /', xiv. 87 And that Iajvb is blind, is 
extensible beyond the object 01 Poetry. 1739 in Johnson. 
1779 in Akii. 187$ Whiinky Lift Lang. 11. ao A system 
which is extensible to everything short of infinity. 1890 
Spectator 18 Jan , Italy, .has acquired . . an indefinite but 
extensible protectorate over Abyssinia. 

Hence Bxte'siBlbltntM, the quality of being ex- 
tensible ; extensibility. 

nil in Bailey vol. II. *753 in Johnson. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant ti. xvii. 601 There is no contradiction between 
finite extent, and infinite extensibleness, 

Extensile (ekste nsil), a. [f. L. extern- ppl. 
stem of extendbre to Extend -f -ilk.] 

1. Capable of being stretched out ; extensible. 

1714 Armstrong Present Health 11. 55 note. As these 

small vessels become solid, the larger must of course grow 
less extensile. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 60^ It is 
connected with the neighbouring parts by an extensile cel- 
lular tissue. 1883 Chamb . Jml. 131 The capsules of its 
[a child’s] joints larc] more extensile than ours. 

2. Of the tongue, a tentacle, etc. ; Capable of 
being protruded. 

180a Bingley Anim. Biog. (181*1) I. 125 The tongue [is] 
cylindrical and extensile. . ’*• k - Jones Aquar. Nat. 

69 The Hydratuba . . with thirty or more very extensile, 
flexible, slender tentacula. 1879 W/ clack Australas. Hi. 
56 A true honeysuckcr with an extensile tongue. 

Extension (ckstcnjbn). Also ^-5 extenoloun, 

6 extend on, 6- 7 extention. [The two forms 
extention (ME. cxtencioun) and extension are ad. 
L. ex tcfttibn-em, extensidn-em , n. of action f. rjr- 
tendtre (pa. pples. extentus , • tensus ) to Extend ] 

1. The action of forcibly stretching or straining ; 
strained state or condition, fa. Stretching or 
pulling out to greater length, Ohs. 

15*6 Fihir. Perf. (W. de w. 1531I 114 b, Thynkt on hi* 
extension or paynfuil straynyng on the crosse. 1999 A. M. 
tr. Gabtiheucr't Bk. Phy&icke 907 /a The Paralisis. .and ex- 
tention of the Synnues. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
nr. i. 105 That is an extension of the muscles and organs of 
motion maintaining the body at length. 1696 tr. llvbbes' 
Elem, Philos . (1839) 344 Removed from their places by 
forcible compression or extension. 1814 Tkedgoi.d Ess . 
Strength Cast Iron j>. x, F.xpcrimeritx on the extension of 
bodies, .when the strain exceeds the elastic force. 

b. Surg. (See quot. i860.) 

161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 154 You must use 
extention almost to every Dislocation^ 1676 Wiseman 
Chirurg. Treat, vil i, 467 The extension made, the ex- 1 
tenders are to be loosened gently. 1793 Chambers CycL 
Supp. s. v., When the fractured parts recede from one an- 
other, some degree of Extension is necessary, i860 Maynk 
Exb. Lex ., Extension, the pulling of a fractured limb in 
a direction away from the trunk, in order to obviate re- 
traction of the lower fragments ; also applied to similar 
treatment in dislocations. 1884 Syd. Soe. Lex., Extension 
apparatus , In case of hip-joint disease extension is em- 
ployed . . to prevent the contact of the two diseased surfaces* 
T o. The action of straining the capacity of a 
vessel, etc. ; distention, swelling. Oh. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg . 08 pat may be knowen . . bt 
reednesse & cxtencioun of pc face. 1933 Elvot Cast. Hetthe 
iv. iv. (1*79) 78 b, Anhcuinesse with extendqn or thrustingo 
out of tne body. i6e6 Bacon Syha (169A vii. 171 Ful- 
nesse of Meat, .causeth an Extension of the Stomacke. i66e 
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R. Mathkw Uni. Alch. 1 106. 173 This Powder you may use 
in all Diseases where Humors do offend . .or extcnttqp above 
Nature, 

■f d. Straining (of the voice). Obs. 

<tity Gouge Comm, Hebr, v. 7 We take * crying' for 
extension of voice. 

2 . The action of straightening out, or of placing 
at hill length. 

1615 Csooke Body 0/ Man 741 The second motion of the 
Muscle is Extention, which is not proper but aduentitious 
or accidental! : for when the contracted Muscle is extended 
it is loosened by another and not by it selfe. 1667 E. Kino 
in Phil, Tram, II. 4 a6 You may perceive a feeble motion 
of ffexion and extension. 1*7* Huxley Phys. viL 174 The 
levers. .are capable of performing, .flexion and extension; 
a limb is extended! when it is straightened out. 

8 . The reaching or stretching (the arm, hand) 
out or forth ; protrusion (of the tongue, etc.). 

1741 Betterton Eng, S/a^e v. 67 This Extension of the 
Hand [upwards] sometimes signifies Pacification. 

4 . Law. The * extending * of a protest : see Ex- 
tend g c. 

1889 Cat* Bp. Lincoln (1891) 31 On which day Brooks and 
Jenkins, .in extension of such their Protest alleged, etc. 

8 . The fact or condition of extending or reaching 
to a certain distance or in a certain direction. 

1790 Jar. Bruce Soupx* Nit* 1 . 1. HI. 59 We entered a 
large and thick wood of palm-trees, whose greatest exten- 
sion seemed to be south by east. 1856KAWK Ant. Expi. I. 
xxiii. 300 Showing, .the former extension of the Esquimaux 
race to tne higher north. 

6 . The action or process of spreading out in area ; 
the condition of being so spread out. + Also cotter, 
A ‘ stretch \ expanse (of countiy). 

1684 T. Burnet Th, Earth 1 . 1. vn. 86 Ihis Foundation 
of the Earth upon the Waters, or extension of it above 
the Waters, doth agree to the antediluvian earth. 1786 
Gilpin Mts. 4 Lakes (1788) 11 . 76 This extension of wild 
country we looked at with regret. 

f b. Mode of extending superficially. Obs. 

*370 Billingsley Euclid 1. aef. vii. 2 A plaine superficies, 
is the shortest extension, .from one lync to an other. 

f c. Extensibility ; capability of being extended 
(by dilution). Obs, 

*594 Plat Tim •etl-ho., Chon. Concl. 45 That infinite exten- 
tion of the glassc of Antimonte. 

1 7 . The amount of space throughout which any- 
thing extends ; size, extent. Obs. 

1614SELDEM Titles lion. 14 There were, .some Monarch- 
ique States, but not of any large extension perhaps. 1677 
Hale Prim . Grig. Man. 11. vii 187 The auantity or extension 
of the Body of tne Air. .commonly called the Atmosphere. 
a 1693 R. Hooke In SirT. P. Blount Nat. Hist. (1693] 902 
Though I kept it. .red-hot. .yet it seem'd not at all to have 
diminish’d its extention. * 7 °*J. Chamoerlayne St. Gt. 
Brit. 1. 111. x. (1743) 304 The City of I.ondon is of a vast 
extention. 

b. Physics and Metaph. The property of being 
extended or of occupying space ; spatial magni- 
tude. 

x6«4 Gataker Transnhst. 162 As if locall extension . . and 
other. . sensible properties could not . » be severed from his 
owne bodic. 1847. H. More Immort. Soul 11. iii. iv. 35 
Extension That’s infinite implies a contradiction. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. ir. iv. f 5 1 he Extension of Body, being 
nothing but the cohesion or continuity of solid, separable, 
moveable Parts; and the Extension of Space, the continuity 
of unsolid, unscparahle and immoveable Parts. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. 4 Art , I, 970 Extension is another property 
of matter Inseparable from its existence. *833 H. Spencer 
Print. Psychol. II, vi. xi. 147 Our perceptions of the specific 
extension of the body— its size and shape. 

O. An extended body or space. 

*739 .Humb Hum. Nat. 11. it (1874) I. 337 If, . any finite 
extension be infinitely divisible . . a finite extension contains 
an infinite number of parts. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab vi. 231 
A shrine is raised to thee . . The sensitive extension of the 
world. 18*4-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxvii. (1850) II. 
160 The whole primary objects of sight, then, are colours 
and extensions, and forms or figures of extension. 

8 . Of immaterial things ; The range over which 
anything extends ; degree of extensiveness. 

1004 T. Wright Passions v. 903 The extension or varietie 
of the objects of delight] taketh away a certain* dUtastfull 
oathsomenesse which one kind of vniforme pleasure draweth 
with it. 1603 Camden Eem, (1637) ax This tongue U of 
that extension at this present, that it reacheth from Suiser- 
land . . over all ancient Germany. 1631 Hobbes Govt. 4 Soc. 
xvii. | 96. 330 A Christian City cannot be excommunicated, 
for a Christian City is a Christian Church . , and of the same 
extension. * 7 ?* Ienyns Immort . Soul 1. 1«3 Rate not th' 
extension of the human mind By the Plebeian standard of 
mankind. 178a Sir J. Reynolds Disc, xi.(i876) 36 The 
same extension of mind which gives the excellence of genius. 
1846 Mill Logic Introd. 1 7 The extension of Logic as a 
Science is determined by its necessities as an Art 
b. tsp . in Logic. Of a term or concept : Its range 
ns measured by the number of objects which 
it denotes or contains under it. Opposed to inten- 
sion or comprehension. 

[1677 Hale Primitive Origination Mankind iv. Hi. 31 x 
God s Perfections are infinite both in extention and intention.] 
* 7*5 Watts Logic l iii. | 3 The Extension of an universal 
Idea regards all the particular Kinds and single Beings that 
are contained under it . , So a Bowl, in its Extension, includes 
a wooden Bowl, a brass Bowl, etc. Ibid. in. U. 1 3 In all 
affirmative propositions, the predicate has no greater ex- 
tension than the subject ; for its extension is restrained by 
the subject. 1864 Bowen Logic Iv. 66 It denotes a number 
of objects . . This is its Quantity of Extension. 1876 Jevons 
Logic Prim, ja War-gcrew-tteam-ship is a still narrower 
term, that is, has much less extension. 


0 , Enlargement, a* Increase in length ; prolonga- 
tion, lengthening. 

* 7 lH Instr, 4 Reg, Cavalry (1813) ai6 Some small In- 
crease of distances between squadrons may be permitted . . 
and whatever extension is thereby occasioned, will be im- 
mediately corrected. >839 Murchison Situr. Syst. 1. xxxiv. 
43a A considerable extension is given to the limestone. 
i860 Hipkins in Grove Diet, Mus.ll. 710/1 Broad wood . . 
having carried the compass of the grand piano up to F, 
found that the wrestplank was so much weakened by this 
extension that [etc.]. 

b. concr. An extended portion ; esp. an addi- 
tional section, a prolongation (of a railway, or 
the like) ; also attrib. 

1834 Act 17*8 Viet . c. cxxxiii, An Act to alter the Line of 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Extension Railway. 
1863 Bradshaw* s Railway Man. § 388. 371 By subsequent 
acts, an extension from Chepstow to Grange Court was 
authorised. 1891 Ibid. 8 179. 331 The extension was opened 
for traffic on the xst of March 1880. x88o Haughton Phys. 
Geog. vi. 300 The Alpine Flora occupies the extension south- 
wares of the Arctic regions. 

o. Gram . A word or words serving to amplify 
a subject or predicate ; also an extended form (of a 
word) produced by the addition of a suffix. 

d. Enlargement in duration. 

Extension of time : (Comm.) the concession by a creditor 
of a later date than tnat stipulated for the payment of a 
debt. Also in Law, a grant of additional time for the ful- 
filment of legal formalities. 

a X631 Donne in Select. (1840) 30 This better resurrection 
Is.. an extension even of that eternity of happiness. 1880 
Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 722/1 In 1835 Pierre 
Erard obtained an extension of his patent. 

e. Enlargement in area. 

T. K. Tones A nim. Kingd. (cd. 4) 563 The exten- 
sion of the shelf is entirely effected by the margin of the 
mantle. 1834 Act 17-8 Viet. c. exxv. (title). An Act for. . 
the Extension of the Boundaries of the said Borough. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bar/s Phaner. 4 Ferns 581 When the 
normal cambium has begun its growth at the outer side of 
the ring of wood, radial extension, .begins in a middle layer. 

f. Enlargement in scope or operation. 

*590 Swinburne Testaments 181 b, Which conclusion is 
diuersly. .extended. .The first extension is, that [etc.]. 1660 
R. Coke Power Subj. 222 The Sacrileclgc and extention 
of the civil Jurisdiction in giving the civil Magistrate licence 
to take cognizance of the publique Liturgy. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 17x3, What no child . . could produce, without 
an extension of its faculties. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
III. 164 The great extension of agriculture that followed the 
re-cstablishment of peace. ity 0 . Gordon in Report Re- 
comm. Ox/. Univ. Comm. io 87 i look for the extension of 
the University to the poor. tB6m Sir B. Brodie Psychol Inq. 
II. 1. 7 A question whether .. the extension of human know- 
ledge really leads to an extension of human happiness. 

g. University Extension ; the extending of the 
scope and work of the universities, esp. by afford- 
ing some of the advantages of university teaching 
and examination to non-resident students. 

1830 Manskl F.vid. Oxf. Univ. Comm, xp, I do not think 
that any great scheme of University extension Is practicable 
in the present day. 1867 N. Brit. Rerr. Mar. XLVI. 334 
The various schemes of University extension which have 
been suggested. 1871 J. Stuart (title), A letter on Uni- 
versity Extension. 1883 Moulton Univ. Extension Move- 
ment 4 University Extension is mainly occupied with 
carrying, by itinerant teachers, University teaching to the 
doors of the people who cannot come up to the Universities. 
Ibid. 43 Chesterfield University Extension Association . . 
Northampton University Extension Society. Ibid. 37 To 
assign one-half of a winter’s session to a University Exten- 
sion Course ..University Extension Certificates in Science 
subjects. 

10. attrib. a. (sense 1 b) as extension-apparatus , 
-splint, b. (sense a) as extension-motion . o. (sense 
9 a) as extension- ladder, -pedal, -table, etc. d. (sense 
9 b) as extension-room. 

*874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 818/2 * Extension-apparatus, 
an instrument designed to counteract the natural tendency 
of the muscles to shorten when a limb has been fractured or 
dislocated. Ibid,, " Extension-ladder , a ladder having a 
movable section, which is projected in prolongation of the 
main section. 1839 Field Exerc . Infantry 1. | 4. 7 In 
order to supple the soldier, .the following "extension motions 
will be practised. 1887 F. H. Ludlow Brace of Boys 388 
He heara an earnest, boyish voice in the "extension-room. 
1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Extension splint. 1884 Webster 
" Extension table, a table that can readily be extended or 
contracted in length. 1884 N. V. Herald 27 Oct. i/a "Ex- 
tension Top Phaetons. 

Extension*! (ekste-nfanil), a. [f. prec. + -At.] 
Of, pertaining to, or ponened of extension. 

1847 H. More Song of Soul it. il. in. xx, But that some 
virtue's not extentionallMay thus be proved. 1667 — > Div. 
Dial. 11. xxxiv. (1668) *40 You run always into these exten- 
siooal Phantasms. 1773 fn Johnson ; whence in mod. Diets. 
Exteiudonift (ekste-njonist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] a. One who advocates the extension of 
anything, b. A member of the Association for 
the Extension of University Teaching, colloq. A 
University Extension student, esp. one attending 
the i Summer Meeting* begun in Oxford in 1888. 

1884 in Webster. 1879 H. Richard in Daily Newt 11 
Dec. 3/1 County suffrage cxtensionisU. 

Sxtmsity (ekstcnslti). ff. L. ex tens- us (see 
Extbnbx) + -ity.] The quality of having (a cer- 
tain) extension ; in Psychol, of the breadth of sensa- 
tion, as opposed to intensity (see quoL 1886). 

0 tty Coleridge in Bloch* Mag, (ils) CXXXI. 193/9 
Intensity and extensity comblnable only blessed spirits. 


EXPENSIVELY. 


*ty. Carpenter Meut, Phys, l L 1 35 Its intensity is In a 
precisely inverse ratio to Its extensity. 1888 J. Ward la 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 48 In our organic sensations, we can 
distinguish, .variations of quality, of intensity, and of what 
Dr. Bain has called massiveness, or, as we wiu say, exteu- 
sity. This last characteristic ..Is., an essential element In 
our perception of space. o 

Exteniin (ekste’nsiv), a, [ad, Cate L. extern- 
sTv-us, f, extend fre (pa. pple. extensus ) j tee Extxnd 
and -rvB, Cf. F. extend/.] c 

+ 1 . Capable of being extended; extensible. Obs. { 

s 8 so B. /0H8ON Alch. il I ii, These two [sulphur and mer- 
cury] Make the rest ductile, malleable, extensiue. 1898 in 
Blount Glossogr, a 189s Boyle (J.), Silver beaters chuae 
the finest coin. as. .moat extensive under the hammer. 

f 2 . Tending to cause extension or stretching 
out. Obs. rare 0 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp, 111, i. 105 Station is. .one 
kinde of motion, .which Physitians. .doe name extensive or 
tonicall. 

b. That has the effect of extending or enlarging 
in scope. 

*«a* Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xxxiii. 597 This bastard 
extensive interpretation ex rat tone juris is frequently styled 
* analogical 

3 . a. Of material things : Extending over or oc- 
cupying a large surface or space ; having a wide 
extent, widely extended. Of capital, purchases, 
etc. : Large in amount. 

<706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Extensive . . that Extends, or 
Reaches far. 1774 Pkhnant Tour Scot, in 177a, 337 The 
extensive plantations . . round his lands. *778 Adam Smith 
IV. N. 1. iii. I. >9 By means of water-carriage a more exten* 
aive market is opened. 1843 Budd Die. Liver 38 Along the 
extensive mucous tract, .absorption is constantly going on. 
1840-30 Alison Hist. Europe VII. xlii. i 53. 134 Extensive 
capital had.. been sunk in the traffic. 01839 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. xxiii. 71 That empire, .was the most extensive 
that had ever obeyed a single chief. 187a Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4 Mining 383 Extensive silver veins and deposits. 

b. Of immaterial things: Far-reaching, large 
in comprehension or scope ; wide in application 
or operation ; comprehensive ; also, lengthy, full 
of detail. + Extensive to : that extends to, appli- 
cable to, comprehensive of. 

*605 Bacon Adv. Liam. 1. iv. fi 5 The reprehension of 
Saint Paul was. .extensive to all knowledge. 163s Baxter 
Itf. Bapt. 103, I am bound to take scripture in the most 
extensive sence. 0x748 Watts Improv. Mind 11. \, An 
extensive survey of the branches of any science. X754 
Edwards Freed. Will in. iv. 165 Inability . . may be more 
general and extensive to all Acts cf that Kind. 1738 Burke 
Find. Nat . Soc, Wks. 1843 1 . 1 4 A piece of flagrant and ex- 
tensive wickedness. . «¥ J:. « axter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. p. ix, Our limits will not permit us to indulge in 
extensive quotation. 1883 H. Cox Jnstit. in. viii. 705 The 
Mutiny Act constitutes an extensive code of martial law. 
o. So of persons, their faculties, etc. Obs. or rare. 

a 1831 Don nr 6 Serm. 1 . (1634) s A Livie or a Guicciardlne 
or such extensive and voluminous authours. 17x9 Db For 
Crusoe (1840) II. vi. xa8 He was extensive in his charity. 
17*3 Pope Odyss. xi. 138 The God of day. Who all surveys 
with his extensive eye. 1749 Berkeley Word to Wist Wks. 
III. 448 Idleness, that extensive parent of many miseries 
and many sins. 1788 Gilpin Ess. Prints 67 In a word, he 
was. .a Man of a very extensive genius. 

4 . Of or pertaining to extension (in sense 7 b) ; 
characterized by, or possessed of, extension ; oc- 
cupying space. 

1614 Gataker Transubst. 114 Unloose his bodic had therein 
a corporall, extensive and sensible manner of existing. 1877 
E. Caird Philos. Kant 11. xi. 443 Space and time are neces- 
sarily represented as extensive quanta. 1888 J. Ward in 
Encycl. Brit. XX. 53 We do not first experience a succes- 
sion of touches . . by Means of movements, and then, when 
these impressions are simultaneously presented, regard them 
as extensive because they are associated with, .the original 
series of movements. 

6. Of or pertaining to extension (in sense 8 b) 5 , 
denoting a large number of objects. Opposed to 
intensive. 


1688 Goad Celest- Bodies 11. xiil 333 This haps mostly 
when there wants of Assistance, Extensive or Intensive. 
* 7*5 Watts Logic 1. vl f 13 This Art teaches us to distribute 
any extensive Idea into its different Kinds or Species. 
1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xv. (1866) I. 373 Every 
notion has not only an Extensive, but likewise an Intensive 
quantity. 


Extensively (ekste'nsivli), adv. [f. prec, + 
-ly 2 .J In an extensive manner. 

1 . Widely, largely; to a great extent; on a large 
scale ; with a wide range. 

* *- '« ■» > zl iir r.. . j. * 


cermng tnem, without, .surveying them extensively. 1804 
L. M urray Eng, Grammar Aavt , He may. . indulge a hope, 
that the book will be still more extensively approved and 
circulated, *841-71 T. R. Jones A nim. Kingd. (id. 4) 998 
Numerous arterial canals .. ramify extensively in the sur- 
rounding structures. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. v. 158 A period 
when bronze was extensively used for. , implements. 

2 . In extent or scope ; with respect to range of 
application. Often opposed to intensively . + Ex- 
tensively with : so as to b^ co-extensive with. 

1843 E. Calamy Indictm. agst. Eng. 3 Christ here sets 
out the greatness* of the ruine . . and that both Intensively, 
and Extensively, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Westminster 
(x8u) II. 103 Let it [Westminster] be taken, .extensively with 
the Liberty of Lancaster from Temple Bar, and it filleth as 
much ground [etc.]. 17*3 Lond. Gao. No. 51*9/9 A Peace so 
extensively great ut all its Circumstances. 1794 Mathias 
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BZTBNSIVB9B88. 

Pars. Lit . (1798) 380 The most extensively learned book I 
ever saw. s Bjfb J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ill. (1859) 64 As 
truly we say. not as extensively; but In considering the 
justice of such substitution, the extent Is of no moment. 
*•88 Bain Senses 4 Int. in. til. f 7 Increase of r esemb lance 
extensively.. has the same power as increase of resemblance 
intensively, in rendering the restoration of the past more 
certain* • 

h. In extension (in Logic) ; with respect to ex- 
tension. See Extension 8 b. 

1 Sib W. Hamilton Logic viU. (x866) 1 . 146 A notion i* 
extensively great in proportion to the greater number . . of 
determinations or Attributes It contains under it. 1864 
Bowen Logic viii. Reasoning Extensively, we say, men 
are a part or class of responsible agents, and are, therefore, 
also a part of free agents. 

8. With respeqt to extension (or the quality of 
occupying space). See Extension 7 b. 

1888 G. C Robertson in Mind July 493 By more complex 
efforts . . we distinguish this and that extensively within such 
body. 

Bx^ nnivon #ss. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or fact of being extensive. 

1. Extensive character or nature ; widespread 
range ; comprehensiveness, breadtlf; also, the di- 
mensions to which a thing is extended ; extent. 

1639 Sir R. Baker in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. exxx. 6 
Of the extensiveness [of our watching] there can be none 
[question!. 1666 J. Serjeant Let. 0/ Thanks 09 Tradition, 
when a Heresy arises, gains more of Intensftivcness and 
vigor than it loses in irs Extensiveness. 1716 Lboni tr. 
Alberti's Archit . 11 . s8 b, A sufficient number of Columns 
for the extensiveness of their area. 1796 Mouse Amer. 
Geog. I. 360 The extensiveness of the uses to which the 
article can be applied. 1880 T. Hardy Trumpet 'Major 
III. xxxv. 197 Her interests had grandly developed . . to an 
extensiveness truly European, 
ta The fact of being extended ; wide diffusion. 
1656 J kanes Fuln. Christ 9x5 The bounty and liberality 
of men may be disinabled, by extensivenesse unto too many. 
1768 Hewson Lymph. System in Phil. Trans . LVIII. 223 
The extensiveness of this system through so many classes of 
animals. 

1 8. Capability of being extended or dilated. 

1601 Ray Creation 1. (1701) 30 We take notice of the won* 
derlul dilatability or extensiveness of the Throats . . of Ser- 
pents. 1708 W. King Cookery I, What extensiveness can 
there be in their souls. 1755 in Johnson. 1818 in Tood. 
4. = Extknbity. 

1^87 W. James In Mind Jan. 9 Extensiveness, being an 
entirely peculiar kind of feeling . . can itself receive no other 
name than that of sensational element. 

Extensor (ekstc'Rsai), sb . [a. late L. extensor, 
agent-n. f. extendlre to Extend!) 

1. A muscle which serves to extend or straighten 
out any part of the body. Opposed to flexor. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Extensor Digitomm Com - 
munis., a Muscle of the Fingers.] *713 Dermam Phys .* 
Theot. v. ii. (1747) 386 note. The peronseus Longus helps to . . 
direct the Power of the other Extensors towards the Ball of 
the great Toe. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1, il. 345 The 
Limbs have both long and short Flexors and Extensors. 
1870 Rollebton A nim. Life 14 The long radial extensor 
of the metacarpus. 

2. attrib. in extensor-muscle ; also extensor-sur- 
face, the surface of a bone to which the extensor 
muscles are attached. 

1830 R. Knox Btclard's Anal. 317 The contrary takes 
place with respect to the extensor muscles. 1699 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. vi. (1878) 139 This flank membrane Is furnished 
with an extensor muscle. x88z Mivart Cat 94 Its anterior 
or extensor surface is grooved for the passage of tendons. 

Extensorjr (ckste*nsari), a. rare. [f. L. type 
*extensdrius , 1 . extendlre : see Extend and -out.) 
Of the nature of or tending to extension. 

1885 G. Cleveland in Ann. Messenger Dec., Following 
out the intimation given by me when tna extensory arrange- 
ment above described was negotiated. 

8 (I Extd'xuuun. rare- 1 . [L. ; ncut. of extensus, 
pa, pple. of extendlre to Extend.] An extended 
body ; a body possessed of extension. 

1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. v. 893 To suppose every Soul 
to be but one Physical Minimum, or Smallest Ex ten* urn, is 
to imply .. an Essential Difference in Matter or Extension. 

+ Exttusure. Obs. [f. L. extern • ppl. stem 
of extendlre to Extend 4 - -uke. Cf. Extkndure.] 
a. The condition of being extended or strainea! 
b. The action of stretching or spreading out ; in 
quot (oner, 0. Extent. 

1994 Zephtria xxxvi. in Arh. Gamer V. 84 Mistrust . . 
Hath my crime racked, yet to more high extensure. 1604 
Drayton Owl* 36 A goodly Tree ; Under th’ extensure of 
whose Lordly Armea, The small Birds warbled their har- 
monious Ch&rmes. 1631 Weever A tic. Fun. Mon. 866 A 
smooth plains . some two miles in extensure. 

Ekt#at (ekstent), sb. Also 5 as tent, [ME. 
extente, a. AF. extents estente ( »med.L. extenta\ 
fern. pa. pple. of estendre to Extend used subst 
(cf. mod.Fr. Hindus) in various senses; ( 1 ) extent in 
space, (a) supsgUlal area, ( 3 ) valuation ; f, estendre 
(F. ItendreV.- L. extendlre : see Extend.] 

I. 1* Hut. a. The valuation of land or other pro- 
perty; esp. such a valAtion made for the purpose 
of taxation ; assessment ; an instance of ibis* b. 
The virtue assigned to such land or prcfSrty ; as- 
sessed value ; « Stent. Old extend. New extent 
(see quota.)* 

(tags Britton ui. vii. f 5 La estente soil fete en ceste 


manere. En primes soil enquU par serment del jurours, 
cum bien let edifices et chief maner. .vaillent par an de 
cleer.] c 1330 R. Bmunne Chrtm. (1B10) 83 William wist of 
alle what it suld amounts, Of lordyng & of throlle he 
extents borgh acounte. 1414 Sc. Acts Jos. /, t 10 l*hat all 
schirefis be swome. .that tnai sail lelely and treuly ger this 
extent be fblfilHt of all the landis ana gudis. 1479 Acta 
A udit . 891 Jam.) That Dauid Halyday . . salbruk and foyss the 
x* worth of land of aid astern of Dalruskel. 1540 Act 39 Hen. 
VI I I t c. 5 Such Lands, .have been by reasonable Extent to 
them delivered in execution for the satisfaction of their said 
debts. 1997 Skene De Verb. Sign., Extent of landes, sig- 
nifies the rents, profites, and issues of the samin, quhair of 
there is twa kinoes, the suld extent, and the new extent. 
Ibid. s.v. Extent, Ane vther taxation and extent was maid 
in the time of peace, .quhilk therefore U called the new or 
second extent. 168a Warburton Hist. Guernsey (i8aa) 75 
The extent of the King's revenue in the island, taken 5 Edw. 
III. 1331. gives an account ..of all the lands, rents, and 
duties Delonging to the Kina. 1778 Pennant Tour Wales 
(1883) I. 93 (Coals! were discovered in the township. , as 
early as the time of Edward 1 , as appears by an extent of 
that place, in.. his reign. 187s E. W. Robertson Hist. 
Ess. 140 The valuation of Bagimont. .became the standard 
..of ecclesiastical assessment .. lay lands remaining at the 
earlier standard known, .as the Old Extent, 

f 0. A tax levied on such a valuation. Obs. 

1997 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Extent, They suld balth 
make personail service, and also pay extent or taxation. 
1746-7 Act 90 Geo. II, c, 50 § a Lands, .liable to the annual 
payment of the new extent or retour duty. 

2. Law. a. (In full writ of extent ) : A writ to 
recover debts of record due to the Crown, under 
which the body, lands, and goods of the debtor 
may be all seized at once to compel payment of 
the debt. Extent in aid, in chief (sec quots.). 

<630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 1. 911 Her small shot are 
Arrests and Actions, her great Ordnance are Extents, out- 
lawries and Executions. 1754 Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wk*. 
1784 X. 256 He. .was by extents from the Court of Rxche- 

2 uer, Boon reduced below his original state. 18x7 Pari. 

>eb. 761 Extents of the Crown were formidable to persons 
who became debtors of the Crown. . i«4* Wharton Law 
Lex. 349/1 Extent in chief, .issues from the Court of Ex- 
chequer . . It directs the sheriff to take an inquisition or 
inquest of office, on the oaths of lawful men, to ascertain the 
lands, etc. of the debtor, and seize the same into the 
Queen's hands. 1866 Crump Banking v. in A bill seized 
under an extent, for instance. 

b. Seizure of lands, etc., in execution of a writ ; 
the condition of being Beizcd and held in satisfac- 
tion for debt, sequestration; also, the right of 
seizure ; also *= Execution 7 b. In U. S. * A levy 
of an execution upon real estate by metes and 
bounds* (Webster 1864). 

159a West ut Pt. Symbol. 1 104 c, By force of the said 
statute and extent. 1600 Shake. A. V. L. lit. i. 17 Duke. 
Push him out of dores And let my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent vpon his house ana Lands. 163a Masking kr 
City Madam v. it, An under-sheriff, who. .will serve An ex- 
tent on lords or lowns’ land. 1768 (see Extended 5]. 1776 
Foote Bankrupt 111. Wks. 17^ II. 134 They say an extent 
is brought into the house. Ibid. 138 Only an extent, to seize 
on all his effects. z8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) II. 75 All such 
remedies to recover a moiety of the rent, as the cognizor 
himself might have had . . before the extent. 1867 Knight 
Begs' d at Court iv. 66 And is It come to ihU ! An extentin 
my nouse. I must get a bed and a supper at the Bolt-in* 
Tun. 

f o. transfl A predatory attack ; an assault. 

1904 T Gkkknk Stlimus Wks. (Grosart)X IV. 106 On all the 
world we make extent. x6ox Shaks. 7 ><W. N . iv. i. 57 In 
this vnciuill, and vniust extent Against thy peace. 

1 3 . Rents, etc., arising from extended lands. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6076 Personcs, pretties, 
ban han here rente And ouj»er ]>at han grete extente. a i6ao 
Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law( 1630) 78 All the propertic 
of their Goods. .Wardships and Extents. 

II. 4 . ‘Space or degree to which anything is 
extended* (J.). a. Of a material thing: The 
amount of space over which it extends ; dimen- 
sions, compass, size ; + a space or distance ' taken * 
with a pair of compasses. 

16J4 [sec Extend v. 3]. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 60 
[of this Citi 


The greatest extent | 


Jtie) from the South-east to 


Nortf- west [is] ncerc three miles. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 
496 The Seroent. .Of huge extent, 1680 Morden Geog. 
Beet. In trod. (1685) 6 No Country doth in all parts of Us 
Territories make use of the same extent in measuring, 1700 
Ozell Vert of* Bom. Ref. I. l 6 The Power of a State 
consists not so much in its Extent, as in the Number of 
its Inhabitants. 1794 J- H* Moore Preset . Navig. (ed. 10) 
60 That extent win reach from the departure 406 to the 
distance 449 miles. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 
37 The Extent of its [tne Kite s] wings is more than nve feet. 
1863 Lykll A ntiq. Man xtSucH platforms must have been 
of considerable extent iSSt Jowett Thucyd. I. 23$ The 
place, .was in danger of having to capitulate owing to the 
extent of the walk 

b. Breadth of comprehension ; width of appli- 
cation, operation, etc. ; scope. 

1994 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. vul (1611) 21 In goodnesse 
. .there is a latitude or extent >804 Shaks* Oth. 1. iiL 81 
True, I haue married her ; The verie head, and front of my 
offending, Hath this extent, no more, segi Needham tr. 
St Idea's Mart CL 108 This Law, io the extent of it, reached 
as well to forraigners, as to the King's subjects, a 1719 
Burnet Own Time 1 . 185 He [Leighton! gave his vote for 
it, not having sufficiently considered the extent of the 
words. iTSa Johnson Rambler No. 208 v *1 Whoever 
knows the English tongue in its present extent, will be able 
to express bis thoughts. t8g§ Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
376 The Act. .hadiioc definedthe extent of the power which 
was to be exerd^pd by the Sovereign. 


0. Fb rases: To a certain, great, etc., extent, to 
the (Ml) extent of. Ilencc : The limit to which 
anytning extends ; eg. in phr. to reach the extent. 

1671 Milton P. B. hi. 406 If 1 . .David's. .full Scepter 
sway . . To just extent over all Israel's sons, 1704 R. 
Falconer Adv. 4 Enafes (1769) s You know . . that my 
Fortune is but small, ana I living to the Extent of it. 1794- 
64 Smellik Michvif. I. 174 Ine patient ought , . to be 
blooded to the extent of eight or twelve ounces. *844 Mem. 
Babylonian Hies* II. 90 Having reached the extent of our 
intended pilgrimage. 1890 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom'e C. 
xvlii. 173 Hidden things of darkness were brought to light 
to an extent that alarmed all the . .power* of kitchen and 
chamber. 1S66 CauMr Banking via. 165 It [silver] is a 
legal tender only tothe extent of 409. *879 Jo writ Plato 
(ed. 9) III. 936 He immediately becomes unjust to the full 
extent of his power. 

4. Logic . - Extension 8 b. 

1896 tr. Hobbei Elem. Philos. ([1839) so For the under- 
standing of the extent of an universal name, we need no 
other faculty but letc.). 0x718 Penn Traits Wks, >796 I. 
6ao It [Aeyotl is a Word of the same Extent with Conversa- 
tion. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 19a Not only Is the Predicate 
of the Minor the Subject of the Conclusion and of lens 
Extent than its own Subject. 

6. concr. An extended space; the ‘length and 
breadth \ 

i6a7 Drayton Battle Agincourt xxviii, Those Territories, 
of whose large extent The English Kings were owners of 
before. (690 Lockk Hum. Und.u. I. f 94 In all that great 
Extent wherein the Mind wanders. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, tit. $31 Such an extent of Plains. .Allures their Eyes. 
1719 De Foe Voy. round World k 1840) a8a Let them see. . 
what a vast extent of land we possess. 1737 Glover 
Leonidas v. 14 Th' imperial race That rul'd tn extent of 
Asia. 1819 Watervon Wand. S. Amer. 1. i. 88 Here you 
may see a sloping extent of noble trees. s86e Marsh Eng. 
Lang. i. 1 1 They occupied only a small extent of England, 
b. Something possessed of extension : see Ex- 

TKNHION 7 b. 

«8y« Fraser Life Berkeley x. 371 I am .. independent of 
the changing tastes . . and coloured or resistant extents, 
which form my transitoty sense-given phenomena. 

1 6 . The action 01 extending, a. The showing 
or exercising (justice, kindness, etc.) Obs. 

1988 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. Iv. 3 Was eucr scene An 
Empcrour in Rome thus ouerhorne. and for the extent 
Of egall i ust ice, vs'd in such contempt 1 160a — Ham. 11. 
ii. 390 Gentlemen, you are welcorn. .The appurtenance of 
Welcome, is Fashion and Ceremony. Let me comply with 
you in the Garbe, lest my extent to the Players .. should 
more appeare like entertainment then yours. 1639 Shirley 
Boval Master 1. i, My extent in all things Is but to bid you 
welcome. 

t b. Enlargement in scope or operation. Obs. 

1697 S. W. Schism Dispach't eoa To disacknowledge such 
extents of his Authority. 1668 now* Bless. Right ecus {\ 833) 
58 How pleasant to think, not only of the extents, but of the 
restraints of this power. 1710 W. Wood Surv. Trade 77 
Our Wealth [will] enarease in proportion . . to the new 
Extents or Encouragements it [our trade] shall receive. 

t Extent, a. Obs. fad. L. extent-us , pa. pple. 
of extender* to Extend.] 

1 . Of the hand, etc. : Stretched out ; held out. 
Of strength : Strained, exerted to the full. 

1436 Pol. Poetnei 1839) II. 193 Oure kynge. .Wyth swerde 
drawe, bryght and extente. 1990 Sekhmek F. Q. il vi. 61 
Both his hands. .Above the water were on high extent. 1664 
Flodden F. viii. 78 The Admiral with strength extent, Then 
in the field fierce fighting was. 

2 . a. Continued or prolonged in length, b. 
Spread ont in area. o. Possessed of extension. 

143*^90 tr. // igden (Rolls) 1 . 207 Burguyn is a parte of 
Fraunce Ccnonense to Alpes Pirene extente alfemoste. 
Ibid. 391 Where trees be extente in altitude by a c. and xl" 
footc. » 4 ia P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. if. v, Whose matter 
..Thro* all the isle, and every part extent. 164s Songs 
Costume (Percy Soc.) 171 Tell me no more that roarers wairc 
Their hair extent below their ear. 1647 H . More Song of 
Soul 11. i. 11. lvi, Some be extended, others not extent. 

+ Exta nt, ^. Obs. [f. L. extent - ppl. stem of 
extendire to Extend.] 

1. trans. To assess, make an assessment of, for 
the purpose of taxation. Sc. «* Stent. 

1404 Sc. Acte fas. /. § 10 He sail cheiss lele men and 
dlscrct..gif thal half doune thair dcuoir at the end of the 
taxacione ; and that alsa mony personys as may sufficiently 
extent he cunt re. 

b. intr. To be assessed. 

1981 In Maitland Hist . Edits, hi. (1753) 934 The Mer- 
chand, P rente is, and sic Kynd of People as wer wont to 
extent with them, .to pay at his Entrie. .'Hirer tie Shillings. 

2 . tram. To seize in satisfaction for debt. 

. «*4 in Rec. Soc. Lane. 4 Cheshire XL 41 Plaintiffs estate 
in Lowton and Newton * ex ten ted ' upon Judgments at the 
auit of defendant. 

Bxtention, obs. form of Extension. 
t Bxtentionable, a. Obs [f, ex tent ion 
(see Extknbion) + -able.1 - Extensible. 

1707 Bailey vol. 11, Extentlonable, that may be stretched 
out large and wide. 

t EdmutiVB, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. extent- 
ppl. stem of extendire to Extend 4 -ive. Cf. Ex- 
tensive.] * Extensive, 

1698 J. Harrington Prerog. Pop. Govt. it. v. (1700) 371 
These had the whole cxtentlve Power. 

t Extsutor. Sc. Obs . In a -our. [agent-n. 
f. extendire to Extend. Cf. late L. extensor. 1 
1 An assessor ; one who apportions a general tax' 1 
(Jam.) ; « Stent- master. 

1404 Sc. Acte fas. I, f 11 That the txteuiour sal be 

ftf-J 
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nworne be for the barony* of the srefdome that thai tall do 
thar full power to be saide extent 
t BZMWUtbto, *. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. at if ad. 
L. *extenudbilis , f. extenudre : sec Extenuate.] 
Capable of being extenuated or made less dense. 

som J. Chandler Van llclmont's Oriat. 343 Water, .is a 
Body, .extcnuable into a vapour, 
t ExtflUUUlt, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 8 exten- 
uent. [f. L. extenuant-em , pr. pple. of extenudre : 
see next.J Extenuating. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Water* 1 1. 65 All salts of this class are 
. .resolvent, extenuent, and, in some measure, septic. 

t Extonuate, ppl a . and a. Obs . [ad. L. 
extenudt-us , pa. pple. of extenudre : see next.] 
a. Of the body or its parts : Shrunken, atten- 
uated ; whence, prostrated, b. Impoverished. 0 . 
Of a sound : Thin, Of a auality : Diminished ; 
weakened. Of a number : Thinned out, reduced. 

15*8 Oak din eh in Pocock Etc. Ref. 1. 1. 117 He is greatly 
extenuate therewith when it [gout] cometh. 1533 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xli. 107 By the same exaction of annates, 
bps. have been so extenuate that they have not been able. . 
to repair their Churches. 1357 Eden Decades 132 The 
number of the poore wretches ts woonderfully extenuate. 
1803 Sylvester Dh Bart as 11. 111.1v.1153 That same Majesty 
. . Is not extinguisht nor extenuate, a 16*6 Bacon New 
AtL (1650)31 Great sounds, Extenuate and sharpe. 1680 tr. 
Buchanans De Jure Regni aftui Scot os 9 The . . Body is 
Cured . . by nourishing that which is extenuate. 

. Extenuate (eK8te'ni//|<?it), v , [f. L. extenudt- 
ppl. stem of extenudre , f. ex- (sec Ex- pref i) + 
tenuis thin. Cf. F. exUttuer .] 

I. To make thin, slender, or weak. 

1. trans. To make (the hotly, flesh, a person) 
thin or lean ; to render emaciated or shrunken. 
Somewhat arch . 

*533 Elyot Cast . H tithe lit. xii. (1541) 66 Sorowe. .dothe 
extenuate or make the body leane. 1630 H. Brooke Coh - 
sertK Health 160 They that are fat may exercise ad Sndortm 
. . and that will extenuate them. 1669 Woodhrad .V/. Teresa 
11. 282 The flesh is extenuated every day more and more. 
1717 J. Keill A Him. Oeton, (1738) 292 Bodies . . which are 
extenuated by Hunger. 1814 Southey Bk. 0/ Ch. (1841) 182 
It was deemed meritorious, .to extenuate it [the body] by 
fasting. 186a Carlyle Fred. Gt . ix* viL Extenuated with 
fatigues. 1887 Lecky Eng. in 18/A C. V. xx. 385 Peasants 
were #0 extenuated by hunger that they could scarcely hold 
the spade. 

+ 2. To draw out to thinness ; to beat (metal) 
into thin plates. Obs, 

X590 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 90 The Chiniaiui can very cun- 
ningly beate and extenuate gold into plates and leaucs. 
*6oa Knollks Hist. Turks (1621) 537 The straightnesse 
of the waies enforced the Turks to extenuat their rankes. 
1655 W. F. Meteors 164 Gold .. extenuated as fine as the 
threds in the Sniders web. 2682 Grew Mnsmnm 1. v, 85 His 
[the Sawfish's] body behind his head becomes, .broad, .from 
whence it is again extenuated all the way to the end of his 
Tail. 

H To stretch out; also intr. ? Confused with 
extend. 

1583 Stubbes A nat. Abus. (1877) 54 Rather abbreuiat oure 
dayes by manye yeres, than extenuate our Hues one minut 
of an houre. i6oz Chest k* Love's Mart. vi. (1878) 8x The 
plaincs. .Whose fertill bounds farre doth extenuate. 

8. To thin out in consistency, render less 
dense. 

iw Morwyno Evomym ., Moist thinges put into a body 
y the force of heate are extenuated into a vapour. 1601 


lioLLAND Pliny (1634) I. 431 To extenuate that grosse sub- 
stance into which the Oliue had turned the . . iuice and 
humor. !* 3 »G. Sandys Job 46 lie the congealed vapors 
melts againe Extenuated into drops of Raine. 1686 Goad 
Cetest, Bodies u. xil. 32a A mlsle of Vapour or Fume may be 
extenuated into some hundreds [of miles]. 1800 Vince 
Hydros fat . vii. 81 Accumulating and extenuating the air. 

f b. spec, in Med. To render thinner (the hu- 
mours or concretions of the body, etc.) ; ■■ Atten- 
uate a b. Obs . 

i«8i Hyi.l Art Garden. (1503)71 The seeds doe extenuate 
and otminUhe the clammy ana grosse humours. 16x0 Mark- 
ham Master. f. 11. clxxiii. 487 It extenueteth humors. 

nbsof. 1333 Elyot Cast. Helthi (1541) 27 a, Almondes do 
extenuate and dense. 1607 Topsell Serpent* (1608) 694 
Those medicines, .which do extenuate. 

to. To thin out (the hair, eyebrows, etc.). Obs. 
138s Lloyd Treas. Health B j. Want of theyr humours 
doth extenuat the same [hair]. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 
4 Min. 39 The fat. .extenuateth the eyebrows. 

4 . fa. To diminish in size, number, or amount i 
to reduce to meagre dimensions. Obs. 

>388 Eden Decade* 273 By forcible extenuatinge the 
gooddes and pourc of them whom they desired to kepe in 
bublection. 1830 R. Johnson'* Kingd. 4 Comrttw, aa Small 
numbers are soon.. extenuated by a long warre. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 205 In which Citie U a great Colossus. . 
To extenuate the bulke of this their Pagoa, they place him 
sitting. 1847 Sprigge Anglia Red tv . m. v. (1854) 164 
[They] were reduced to so much lesser number ; and were 
yet further extenuated. 

+ b. To lessen (a quality, etc.) in degree; to 
weaken the force of (a blow), mitigate (a law). Obs. 

tjfit T, Norton Calvin'* Inst. 11. 90 We do obscure and 
extenuate it [God's grace] with our vnthankfUlnesse. 1309 
Shakb. Mid*. N. 1. L x 20 Else the Law of Athens yeelds you 
vp (Which by no meanes we may extenuate) To death, 1308 
E. Gilpin Skint. (1878) 45 Some great slcknts . . doth . . ex- 
» nu f 1 * ^ nule remembrance. 1843 F*vnne Sop. Power 

Pari. App. 162 Kings cannot by Law change or extenuate 
Laws. 1899 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend vi. (i88x) 130 
i he incurable state of his disease might somewhat extenuate 


your Sorrow. 1744 Shekstonb Wkt. 4 Lett, (1777) III. 
too No time sliall extenuate our mutual friendship 1773 
J. Ross Fratricide (MS.) iv. 53 A heaviness .. Extenuates 
my strength. 

II. To lessen in representation, 
ts. 4 To diminish in honour 9 (J.), depredate, dis- 
parage (a person, his actions, or attributes). Obs. 

1601 Wkrvkr Mirr. Mart. Ciiib, Extenuate no more 
worth's matchlesse deedea. 1803 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. 
f 3 It hath bcene ordinaric. .to extenuate and disable learned 
men by the names of Pedantes. 1887 Milton P. L. x. 645 
Just are thy ways . .Who can extenuate thee I 1703 Stan- 
hope Parapkr.il. 380 The Reply be made, extenuates the 
One, when put into the Ballance with the Other. 

6. To estimate or state at a low figure ; to dis- 
parage the magnitude or importance of ; to under- 
rate, make light of. Somewhat arch. 

1519 More Dyaloge xil Wks. 1218/x With wordes and 
reasoning, to extenuate and minysh the vygour and asperitc 
of the paynes. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. 58 b, In accusyng 
any persons it is best, .whereas any thyng semeth to make 
for hym to extenuate the same to the outermoste. 1607 
Norukn Sun. Dial. 14 The feare of this maketh the Tenants 
to extenuate the values, 2625-8 tr. Camden's Hist . Elis. 
iv. (1688) 626 CuflTe extenuated both the Danger and Diffi- 
culty. 1838 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iv, Nor can wc ex- 
tenuate the valour of ancient Martyrs. 1949 Fielding Tom 
Jones vii. xi, Every man seemed wholly bent to extenuate 
the sum which fell to his share. 183a Lyell Princ. Geot. 
II. 288 Extenuating the comparative magnitude of coral 
limestones. 188a Seeley Nat. Relig. 11. i. >a8 Christianity 
has never altogether denied, but only extenuated the claims 
of Art and Science. 

7. esp. To underrate, treat as of trifling magni- 
tude (guilt, faults, crimes). Hcncc, in later use : 
To lessen, or seek to lessen, the seeming magni- 
tude of (guilt or offence) by partial excuses. Also of 
circumstances : To serve as an extenuation of. 

1370 T. Norton tr. Notutl's Caiech . (1833) 149 Let no 
man extenuate the most heinous offence of man as a small 
trespass. xfci Hobbes Lexnath. m xxvii. 154 None that 
can Excuse (tnough some of them may Extenuate) a Crime. 
1693 Congreve Juv. xi. 295 Fortune, there, extenuates the 
Crime. What's Vice in me, is only Mirth in him. <840 
Macaulay Clive 93 The same sense of justice, .forbids us to 
conceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier days. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 160 A baseness that we ought never 
to pardon and never to extenuate. 

b. Improperly used for : To extenuate the guilt 
of ; to plead partial excuses for. 

174s Middleton Cicero II. V4ii. 141 Pompey'a fate would 
extenuate the omission of that steo. 1791 Mrs. Radclipke 
Rom. Forest x, She. .endeavoured to extenuate the conduct 
of Madame La Motte. x8sx Lamb hnmod. Indulg. Palate 
Wks. (1889)635 He thought it necessary to extenuate the 
length of time he kept the dinner on tne table. x86o A U 
Y. Round No 67. 404 The purser's steward .. extenuated 
himself calmly enough. 

Extenuated (ckste*niw,*ited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ed.] In senses of the vb. a. Made slender; 
shrunken, emaciated, b. Attenuated, rarefied. 

a. x6roVenner Via Recta ii. 36 It is.. more profitable 
for loose and extenuated bodies. 1708 Leoni tr. Alberti's 
Archil. I. «b, Their Faces become thin and extenuated. 
1761 Char, m Ann. Reg. 19/x The person of Dr. Fothergill 
was of a delicate, ratner of an extenuated make. 1863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home (1879) 76 We . . are getting too 
nervous, haggard, dyspoptic, extenuated. 

b. x68x Boylb Sprmgof Air 11. ii. (16 62) 33 Calling this 
extenuated substance a Funiculus. 

Extenuating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -inq i.l 
The action of the vb. Extenuate. (For quot. cf. 
sense 6 of vb.) 

1871 H. M. tr. Erastn . Colloq. 397 A too sollicitous ex- 
tenuating thy provision is all one as if thou should boast 
of it, 

Exte nuating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2 ,] 
That extenuates in senses of the vb. Now chiefly in 
phrase Extenuating circumstances : circumstances 
that tend to diminish culpability. 

*607 Topsell Four -f. Beasts (1673) 52* A thin extenuating 
diet, a 1833 Gouge Comm. Heb. L a These words, .are ex- 
tenuating words. 1853 Culpepper Riverius 11. i. 63 I<et 
him use things extenuating, as Hysop, Fennel . . and es- 
pecially Nutmeg. 1679 J. Goodman Pen it. Pardoned 11. ii. 
(17x3) 198 It was not an extenuating but a just reflection 
which the Historian makes upon .. Alexander. x8m R. 
Burthoggk Reason 239 Its Emanation . . is from a Center 
into an Orb or Sphere, in Extenuating Lines. 1730 tr. 
Leonardus ’ Mirr. Stones 98 Galen holds that it is warming 
and extenuating. 1840 Macaulay Clive 55 In Clive's case, 
there were many extenuating circumstance*. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. a) 1. 494 [Those] wno have taken the life of another 
under the like extenuating circumstances. 

Hence Bxtentta^&gly in an extenuating 
manner. 

1884 Mrs. Houstoun Caught in Snare II. xv. 171 ‘Per- 
haps, said Helen, extenuattngly. * she suffers.' 

Extenuation (ekste ni^i^-Jan). [ad. L. ex- 
tenudtidn-em , n. of action f. extenudre to Exten- 
uate. Cf. F. extenuation.] The action of exten- 
uating ; extenuated condition. 
h The action or process of making or becoming 
thin ; an instance of this ; a shrunken condition ; 
leanness, emaciation. 

<378 Baker Jewell cf Health 171 a. This mightily helpeth 
the extenuation of members. 1833 Culpepper Riverine 1. 


is her only bad symptom, lias Scott Betrothed nxx, The 
female. . exhibited . . some symptoms of extenuation. iM 
/a Some pallid from extenuation. 


1 proceed 


Biog. in Ann. Reg. 474/2 Some pallid from extenuation 
fa. Making less dense ; rarefaction (of air). 
1835-80 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 64/9 Winds pro< 
from extenuation of the Air, by the Sun. 

f 3. The action or process of making slender of 
diminishing in bulk ; an instance of tils. Obs. 

>8x9 Donnk Serm. xiv. 140 All DilatAtion is some degree 
of Extenuation. 1883 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1679) 186 
The Sea is the same at all Reasons ; what it gets by Rivers 
and showers, losing by exhalations and extenuations through 
the excessive heats . . within theTorrid Zone. 1777 Priertley 
Matt. 4 Spir. (1782) 1 . xix. 229 Gregory the Great, .says 


1781 Johnson Let, Mr r, Thrale 97 OcT, f The extenuation 


that God penetrates everything without extenuation. 

Jig. *8 r7 Bp. Hall Holy Observ . 63 No lease well doth 
God take these submisse extenuations our selues. 

1 4 . The action of making less or weak ; an in- 
stance of this; a weakening, impoverishment. 
Also mitigation (of blame or punishment). Obs. t 
2349-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIll t c. xe The saide citie is much 
decaid . . not a little to the extenuadon of that part of this 
realme. 1398 Shaks. x Hen, IV, iil U. aa Such extenuation 
let me begge, As in reproofe of many Tales deuis’d . . 1 may 
. . Finde pardon on my true submission, 1834 H. L' Estrange 
Chets. I (1655) 1 The gallantry of Henry's heroin ue spirit 
tended somewhat to the . . extenuation of Charles his gfory. 
*709 Attrrbury .SVrw.v.(i793)II. i59What Deeds of Charity 
we nave to alledge in Extenuation of our Punishment. 

5. The action of representing (something) as 
slight and trifling ; underrating ; an instance of 
this, a plea to this end ; a modification in terms. 

2614 Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat, 209 Sometimes, .wee humble 
ourselves lower than there is cause. .And no less© well doth 
God take these submisse extenuations of our selves. x8ai 
Burton Anal, Mel, it. i. iv. ii. 228 Through their, .extenu- 
ation [of their grievance], wretchedness and peevishness 
they undo themselves. 1791 Dr Foe Plague (1840) 6 Many 
died of it every day, so that now all our extenuations abated. 
1839 M ill Liberty ii. (1865) 13/2 The utmost they allow is an 
extenuation of its absolute necessity. 

+ b. Rhet. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesit tit. xix (Arb.) 227 We call 
him tne Disabler or figure of Extenuation. 2837 J. Smith 
Myst. Rhet. 56 When for extenuation sake wc use a lighter 
and more casic word or termo then the matter requires. 
*708 in Phillips. 2893 in Crabb Technol . Did. 

0. The action of lessening, or seeking to lessen, 
the guilt of (an offence or fault) by alleging partial 
excuses; an instance or means of doing thif; a 
plea in mitigation of censure. Also In extenua- 
tion of 

1832 Hobbes Leviath . 11. xxVtf. 256 Extenuation, by 
which the Crime, that seemed great, is made lesse. a 1874 
Clarendon Sun>. Leviath. (2676) x8o He . . was to find 
excuses and extenuations for sins. 27x9 Addison Sped. No. 
207 F x Whatever may be said for tne Extenuation of such 
Defects. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 19 p 7 It may be 
urged, In extenuation of this crime, .that (etc.]. 1839 Mac- 
kintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 28 In extenuation of a 
noble error, a 2839 Bentham Wks. (1843) I. 174 The dif- 
ferences of castes . . furnish a copious stock of extenuations 
. .to different classes of offences. 

7. U. S. Used humorously in pi. for ; Thin gar- 
ments. 

2882 G. W. Cable in Scribner* s Mag. May 23 They 
were clad in silken extenuations from the throat to tne feet. 
1883 Pall Mall G.ri Sept. 2/2 One side wore.. extenua- 
tions of a. .green colour. 

ExtO’xmative, a. and sb. [f. Extenuate v. 

+ -IVE.] 

A. aaj. a. Tending to make lean. b. Tending 

to extenuate (guilt). ° 

s8xq Barrovgh Meth, Physick 11. ix. (1639) 85 They have 
more need of extenu&^vc meates then those that have the 
Pleurisie. 1897 Bentham Ration, Evid. Wks. 2843 VII. 
ijj Proving the^ existence of some justificative, or extenua- 
tive, or exemptivc/circumstanco. 

B. sb. a. Something serving to extenuate 
guilt b, A medicine producing ^extenuation * or^ 
emaciation. 

a 1734 North Exeun. tt. v. § 90 Another Extenuattv« of 
the intended Rebellion. 1828 Blackw. Mag. HI. 524 Be a 
little more sparing of extenuatives and soporifics. 

XSxtennator (ekste-ni*,* l t8j). [agent-n. f. L. 
extenudre : see Extenuate v.] One who exten- 
uates. f a. One who depreciates or makes light of. 
b. One who alleges extenuating or excusatory con* 
siderations ; an apologist. 

>748 Richardson Clarissa (x8xx) VIII. 57 Not.. classed 
among such extenuators. 2799 V. Knox Lord* Sup f. iv, 
The extenuators of the Sacrament, .suggest a hint that the 
command to perform this slight service.. ml^ht have been 


confined to the Apostles. 2869 Mosley 
(1876) 25 The extenuators of the Council. 

Sz tor 


Serm. i. 


tnuatory (eksteni*itdri), a. [ad. L. 
extenudtdri-us, 1 , extenudre : see Extenuate and 
-oRT.l Characterized by extenuation j having the 
function or effect of extenuating. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev, V. im The translation 
adopts an extenuatory turn. 2831 In Boswells 

Johnson an. 2744 L 149 note, The veil, of stately diction 
and extenuatory phrases. 1870 Contemp , Rrv. XIV. 818 
The sweeping verdict, .on Martfel’spalpable fruits, without 
any extenuatory mention of his tenderer touches, 
t ExteHUt, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [(?ad. F. ex- 
* / — * - - see ExtWuate.] 


v, Oos. rare “ 
tenu+r'% ad, L. extenu-dre ; 
tram. To make thinner. 


1174 Newton Health Mag. 8 The matter., which re- 
mained In the fleshe might be extended, 
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+ BzUnnltjr. 

v . after Trnuity.] 
concr. in pL 


Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Ext*nc-at* 
Extreme fineness or subtility ; 


s6os Holland Pliny C x 634) II. 535 Making up the pour* 
file and extenuities of his lineaments [arguttas voltnsy. 

* Exter (ekst 5 *j), v. ran- 1 , [f. L. ex- out + 
tcr-ra earthy on the analogy of Inter.] trans. 
To dig out of the earth. 

x8ap Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII . 149 From gold mines that 
prerious metal, .is exterred. 

Bxteroorate, var. of Exstebcorate. Obs. 
t UxtoTobrate, v. Obs.-* [f. L. ex terebrdt- 
ppl. stem of tx ter ebr arty f. ex- out + tcrebrdre to 
bore, f. terebra boring tool, f. terbrt to rub.] 
trans. To bore out ; fig. 4 to search curiously \ 
1613-d in Cockkbam. <7*7 in Bailey vol. II. 

, t Bxte*rge, v. Obs. [f. L. extergfre, f. ex- out 
4* tcrgfre to wipe off.] trans. To wipe out, cleanse. 
In quota, absol. 

Tomlinson Return's Disp. 38 It [sour sapour] cor- 
rodes, bites, .and exterges. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc, Compit. 
xviu. 666 Manna, .and things that exterge without biting, 
t ExtSTgsnt, a.-° [ad. L. extergent-em, pr. 
pple. of extergire : see prec.] * Abstergent. 
*706 in Phillips. 1717-31 in Bailey vol. II. 
tExte-rial, <*. Obs. [a. obs. F. extcrial % f. L* 
exter-us outward.] Outside, external. 

«s* Roy Recti ms (Arb.) 123 Beware. .Of the outwarde 
man exteriall. 1547 Boordb Brcv. Health Pref. 4 Sickener 
in the exteriall partes. 


Exterior (ek&tloTfoj), a. and sb. Also 6 ox* 
teryor, 6-7 exteriour. [a. L. exterior , com par, 
of ex ter -us outside. Cf. F. cxttricur .] 

A. at/j. 

1 . Outer; pertaining to or connected with the 
outer portion or outside of anything ; visible or 
perceptible on the outside ; external. (In many 
uses not clearly distinguishable from the sb. used 
at t rib.) 

Exterior angle (Geom.) : the angle included between any 
side of a triangle or polygon and the production of the 
adjacent side ; also, an angle included between a straight 
line falling upon two parallel lines and either of the latter 
on the outside. Exterior f polygon , scretv , side, slope (sec 
quits.). \ Exterior epicycloid'. see Epicycloid. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. 2 Things Naturall, of the sense 
exterior, ar hable to be perceiued. 1583 Stubbed Anat. 
Abus. (1877) 30 The sinpc of the heart, .bursteth not foorth 
into exteriour action. x6oa Marston Ant, <f> Mel. Induct., 
Frame your exterior shape To hautie forme of elate 
majestic. 1601 Shaks. Ham. il ii. 6 Not th’ exterior, nor 
the inward man Resembles that it was. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Exterior Polygon, the Out-lines of all the Works 
drawn from one outmost Angle to another. 1781 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xxxii. 210 His exterior concurrence with., 
the prosecutions. t8a* l.amb Elia, Dies. Roast Pig (1867) 
160 What a sacrifice of the exterior tegument 1 1838 Haw* 
thornr Fr. A- It. Jrtils . (187a) I. 47 Whose exterior front U 
covered. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shake. Char. xii. 300 
Beatrice possesses a fund of hidden tenderness beneath her 
exterior gaiety. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Exterior 
side, the side of an imaginary polygon, upon which the 

{ >lan of a fortification is constructed. Exterior slope , in 
ortification, that slope of a work towards the country 
which is next outward beyond its superior slope. 1874 
Knight Diet . Meek. I. 819/1 Exterior-screw, one cut upon 
the outside of a stem or mandrel. 

+ b. Concerned with externals, rare. 

1341 Barnes Wks. (1373) 341/3 What more exteriour 
honour can you deuise then this is ? and yet you doc say yt 
you honour no stockes nor stones. 1997-1803 Foster in 
Life Corr. (1846) I. 164 Why weg tnc Jewish dispensa- 
tion so strange, so exterior, so inadequate f 

2 . Situated outside or without (gn object) ; com* 
ing from without ; concerned with what is without ; 

. external, extrinsic. Const, to. 

*833 EtvoT Cast. Helthe u. xxlv. (137a) 38 b, The ex- 
teriour ayre which compasscth the body. 1338 Starkey 
England 1. ii. so Exteryor thyngys— frynds, ryches, and 
abundance of necessarys . . are . . requyryd. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 336 Without exterior help sustaind* 1780 Cowpkr 
Table T. 347 Happiness depends* .less on exterior things 
than most suppose. 1813 Jane Austen Emma ti. xiil aa6 
Giving particulars of his journey and feelings . .and describ- 
ing everything exterior and local. 1834 Mrs. Somerville 
Comte x , Phys. Sc. iv, (1840) 3a The attraction of a sphere 
on any exterior body. 1883 Leudesdorp Cremona's Prop. 
Geom. 319 If the conic Is a hyperbola • . the centre Is a 
point exterior to the curve, 

+ b. Foreign, Obs. ran . 


1340 Act 3a Hen. VIII, c, 14 This rtalme of England and 
anyother exteriour potentates, 

]B. sb. (Not In Johnson.) 

L The adj. used absol. : An exterior thing, rare 
in sing, fn pi. Outside parts, features, habits, 
manners, trappings, etc. ; externals. 

1391 Troub. Raigne K. ' 


Tronb. Raigne K. John (1611) 58, I speaks not only 
for eies priuilege, The chief exterior that I would enloy. 
“ -*“8. W. I. lii. “ ck - ma * 


>880 Shaks. 
exteriors with.. a 
Pseud, Ep+> To 


9* She did course oVe my 

r^reedg jntefttion, 1848 Sir T. Browne 


iscoursers, who look beyond the 
“xnley Let. 
Revolution 
(1848) 76 
lors. 

outside, b. 


shell and obvious exterioqcs of things. 171* J. Hknli 
in Spect. No. 518 Without producing a suitable Rev 
in ms Exteriors* <784 J. Barry Lect* Art i (il 
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a. 1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. 3 Nor. .did I 
neglect the exteriour or Surface. 1833 Sir H. Douglas 
Mil. Bridges (ed. 3) a8 Wooden flames, covered on the 
exterior with sheet copper. 

b. *8©i Han. More Wks. VIII. 09 The engaging ex- 
terior cf urbanity. 187a Green Short Hist. viiL 464 Under 
this ridiculous exterior however lay a man of much natural 
ability. 1878 Mosley Univ. Serm. xiv, (1877) 847 These 
were covered by the most pious exterior. 

fixte*riorate, v. rare- 1 , [f. prcc* + -at* 3.] 
trans. To make (something) a matter of externals. 

1871-4 H. Macmillan True Vmt iv. 149 How different in 
this from the notion of those who exteriorate religion. 

Extariora’tion. [f. as prec. + -ation.] 

1. The action of making more outward, nonet- 
use , after deterioration. 

a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (1834) I* 66 To a person.. much 
occupied in inward converse with God, there is something 
felt of comparative exterioration in. .the more public means. 

2. * The physiological cerebral act by which the 
sensation produced by an impression on any part 
of the course of a nerve is referred to its terminal 
extremity* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884 ). 

Exteriority (ekstDTip-rfti). [f. as piec. + -ITY. 
Cf. F. cxtirionU j 

1. The state or fact of being outward or outside, 
or of having an external existence ; outwardness. 

1611 Cotgk. , Exterienreti, exterioritie, outwardness. 1684 
H. More Myst. I nig. xvL 56 The exteriority and palpa- 
bility of the exercise of their affections. 1803 Edim Rev. I. 
a6t Interiority and exteriority, by which is meant the dis- 
tinction of the attributes of an object as originally existing 
in itself or as acquired from without. 1838-7 Sie W. 
Hamilton Mctaph. xxviii. (1859) 11 . 174 The sense of touch 
by itself, .is not even cognizant of local exteriority [dri lichee 
aHteinaHiicruynX. 1804 Webster, Exteriority , burface, 
superficies. 

2. In religious sense occas. : Devotion to the 
external instead of to the inward and spiritual. 

a 1873 Bp. Forbes, (O.) And this leads on to a third point 
which hinders progress, and that is what for want of a 
better word may be termed exteriority. 1883 Bissutx 
Pentateuch 3x1 These men of God. .in the midst of a ten- 
dency to pure exteriority. 

8 . 4 The psychical act by which sensations are 
referred to the external world, as when an impres- 
sion on the retina is referred to an object outside 
and not to the place of sensation * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Exteriorization * (ekstDrioraizr'f-Jon). In 
quot. exteriorisation. [f. next + -ation.] The 
action of exteriorizing (see next). 

1886 F. W. H. Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. Research Oct. 
j6q It was like the awakening and extenorisation of sensa- 
tions already Btored up in the organism. 

Exteriorise (ekstl**ri 6 r 3 iz), v. [f. Exterior 
+ -iz*.] trans. To make exterior ; to realize (a 
conception) in outward form ; to attribute an ex- 
ternal existence to (states of consciousness). 

1879 Maudbley PathoL Mind 449 It is the unfailing ten- 
dency of the mind to project its affections outwards and to 
transfer them to objects an qualities — to exteriorise its 
states as qualities. 1890 Harper's Mag. May 8ai/i His 
painting is a means of exteriorizing his conceptions. 

Exteriorly (ckstl^Tiojli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY *.] 

1. On the outside or surface ; as regards the out- 
side ; superficially. 

1393 Shaks. John iv. ii. 357 My forme, Which howsoeucr 
rude exteriorly, Is yet the couer of a fayrer minde. 1669 
Woodhrad St. Teresa it. xxvi, 16a It scorched her ex- 
teriorly. *707 Curios, in Hnsb. 4 Card. 49 New Parts 
uniting themselves exteriourly to the former. *79* Macik 
in Phtl. Trans. LX XXI. 373 It was still white, both ex- 
teriorly and interiorly. 1879 Glasgcrw Herald 8 Oct., Viewed 
as a whole, whether exteriorly or interiorly the. .room is a 
remarkably fine architectural production. 

2 . With outward act ; as regards externals. 

1330 Thomas Ital. Gram.. Cofto, Ts the worshippe or hon- 
our that U exteriourly vsed towardes God. i6ao T. H. tr, 
Causstn s Holy Crt. 260 Exteriourly applying your sclfe to 
ordinary seruice*. 1683 tr. Boss net s Doctr. Cath. Ch. 
Advt. xs The Holy Ghost . . establishes Pastors and Teachers 
to act exteriourly. >731 Chesterf. Lett. HI. ccliv. 167 
Endeavour to please every body, I mean exteriorly. 187a 
Borrow Gypsies of Spain (ed. ») iot They exteriorly accom- 
modate themselves to the religion of the country. 

8 . In an exterior position or direction ; as being 
outside something. 

1877 E. Caird Phuos. Kant it. xvil 609 We have again 
to regard the cause, not as exteriorly related to the effect, 
but as identical with it, 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. Pi. 
513 Producing only 3 or 4 perfect flowers, which are 
situated exteriorly. i88e Q, Rev . Jan. 190 Each leaf Is 
drawn in exteriorly to the first one. 

Exte rttin&ble, a. rare. [f. L. extermind - 
biLis, l extermindre : see Exterminate and 
-ablk. 1 That may be exterminated. 

1887 H. More Div . Dial 1. xxviL (1713) 57 No Essence 
that M exterminable can be the Samoa of God. 

It Used by Shellev for * illimitable \ 

1813 Shelley Q. Mab. vii. 93 The exterminable spirit it 
contains Is nature's only God, 

Exterminate (ekst5Mmin4t), v. Also 6-7 pa. 
pple. exterminate, [f. L. exterminate ppl. stem 
of ex temUndre to drive beyond the boundaries, f. ex- 
out 4 terminus boundary-line. Cf. F, exterminer. 

Only sense 1 Is found in class, tat ; the developed sense a 
appears la the ^ulgmfee, and in Fr.] 


! f 1. trans. To drive, force (,a person or thing) 
ftem yef, out of the boundaries or limits of (a place, 
region, community, atatc, etc.) ; to drive away, 
banish, put to /light. Alto with double obj. by 
omission of from. Obs , 

1341 F.lyot Image Gov. (1549) 148 Oppression, extortion 
. . were out of the citee of Rome, .vtterly exterminate. 1380 
Holland Crt . Venus lit. 6at It hes..mony of life extir- 
miuate. ( 1397 Bacon Coalers Good 4 Evil vii. (Arb.) 148 
Most t hinges do . . chase and exterminate their contraries. 
1833 Baxter Meth. Peace Conti. 50 I>o not those men 
deserve to be exterminated the Churches, a 1877 Harrow 
Pope's Suprtm. Wks. 1741 I, 609 They deposed, extermin- 
ated, and deprived him of communion, to 77 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man, it. iv. 165 Their (the Britons’] language was 
wholly exterminated from hence with them. 189a Bentley 
Serm. 6 June 87 A discovery, .which alone is sufficient to 
. .exterminate tank Atheism out of the World 
2. To destroy uttcily, put an end to (persons or 
animals ) ; now only, to root out, extirpate (species, 
races, populations, sects, hence opinions, etc.). 

1649 Alcoran 65 Who can hinder God to exterminate the 
Messiah . . with whatsoever is in the Earth, when it shall 
xeeme good to him? 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 11, xxiv. i»8 A 
People cotnming into possession of a Land by warre, do not 
al waics exterminate the antient Inhabitants. 1703 Ar- 
buihnot Coins (1797) sag Alexander had left Grecian 
Governors and Colonies in tnc Indies; but they were almost 
exterminated by Sandro-cottus. 1788 Priestley Led. 
Hist. v. xl. 990 Clovis, .exterminated all his family, lest 
any of them should be chosen king. t86o Motlky Netkert. 
(1868) I. i. 3 The Holy League, .was to exterminate heresy. 
1868 Peard Wat erf arm. xvi. 164 In the dawn of domestic 
agriculture, beasts of prey, .were exterminated. 

1 3. To get rid of (a thing) ; to abolifth, put an 
end to, destroy. Obs. 

139s Sylvester Dh Hart as 1. vii. (1641) 63/1 Th* one [Sab- 
bath) but a Day endures; th* others Date Eternity shall 
not Exterminate. 1830 Bulwer Anthropomet. 158 Exter- 
minating or out-lawing their own Face, to put on another. 
189s RAvCnv7l'/ViM(i7i4'38Whoendeavour to. .evacuate and 
exterminate this Argument. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 
oa A remorse that stung his conscience and exterminated 
nis peace. 

t b. Math. To get rid of (an unknown quantity, 
etc.); -Eliminate. Obs. 

>743 W. Emerson Fluxions 11. iii. *19 By help of the 
Equation of the Curve, exterminate d or y out of (he 
yd 

Quantity —r . *786 Saundkrson Meth. Fluxions 139 To 

exterminate the impossible Quantity in the Denominator. 
1817 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 246 By adding or subtracting 
them [equations], .one ol the letters may be exterimiyited. 

Hence Exte rminated ppl. a. Exte rminating 
vbl. sb. Exte rminating ppl . a. 

1694 tr. Milton's Lett . State 19 May an. i6j} 5, Wc believe 
It to ne the general Interest of u» all . . to relieve our exter- 
minated and indigent Brethren. 1813 Q. Rev. IX. 341 The 
exterminated nations, .deserved the vengeance of a moral 
governor by their idolatry and depravity. 1684 II. Mork 
Myst. /nig. 274 The exterminating of Idolattry out of the 
empire. 1867 Decay Chr. Piety vi. 120 Unlucky vices, on 
whom the exterminating lot hapned to fall. 1798 Colic- 
kujc.k Ode Departing V ear, The cxtci minuting fiend U fled. 
1867 Ficfkman Nona. Cong. (1876) I. ii. j|Tno last exter- 
minating conquest waged, .against the Briton*. 

Extermination (eksta*Jiniiu 7 » Jon)« Also 5 
-mynacion, 6 -minatione. [ad. L. enter mindtidn- 
em } n. of action f. exterminate : sec Kxtkuminatk.] 
The action of exterminating. 

+ 1. Expulsion from the bounds or limits of a 
country, state, or community; an instance of this; 
banishment, excommunication. Obs, 

**77 Dee Re/at. Spirits 1.(1639) 430 Die Lord Rosenberg 
, . Jici . . ad vise the Emperour of his error committed in our 
extermination. ai6s8 Bacon Holy War Wks. 1740 III. 
54a Displuming and extermination of peonle. 1841 Vim/. 
Smsctymnuus ix. 104 AH the important business* of the 
Churcn, whether censures or exterminations, i860 Blount 
Boscobel it. (1680) 33 His Majesties sufferings and forced ex- 
termination, 1884 H. Mohr Myst. I mg. 279 The slaughter 
of the Beast, or extermination of him out of Being. 

2. Putting an end to, total extirpation; utter 
destruction. 

1349 Comp/. Scot, vii, 68 To succumb hyr haistylye, in the 
matst extreme exterrainatione. i68x in Somers Tracts IL 
152 Forcible pursuit against such persons, to the utter ex- 
termination of them. 1790 Han. M»uk Relig. Fash. World 
(1701) 140 The almost total extermination of religion. 1794 
S. Williams Vermotit 160 The savage aims at the utter 
extermination of his enemy. 180) Med. Jml. IX. 540 The 
Jcnnerian Society for the Extermination of the Smail-pox. 
x88s Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. II. iv. 141 One species 
prospers and multiplies by the extermination of another, 
1867 Deutsch Rem. (1874) ® A new decree for the exter- 
mination of the Talmud. 

3. Mold. - Elimination 4 . 

1733 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1784 Waring in Phil, 
Trans. LXXIV. 411 The extermination of ail the terms. 
1807 Hutton Course Math. I. 956 note. Cubic equations . • 
may usually be reduced to quadratics, by extermination, 
T4. Used at - Termination; ending; decay. 

1490 Caxtom Eneydos xxii. (1890) 80 The owlet's], .song 
termvneth in pyetous extermynacion. 1*49 Corn pi. Scot , 1. 
30 Siklyik lordschips ande digniteis he* increasing, declina* 
‘done, ande ex terminal ione, 

Exterminativfl (ck«U'imin4tiv), a. [f. Ex- 
terminate + - 1 VK,] Tending to exterminate. 

1884 Pall Mall G, 2 Apr. 5/1 {She] writes inflammatory 
odes about / hunting the savage'.. we scarcely seem to 
appreciate either her exterminative or her Qtemry 4 gifts V 



BXTBRXnTATOR, 

BsctemiMtor (ekst 5 jminr*tt.i). [ft. L. ex- 
termindtor , agent-n. f. extermindre : see EkTiR- 
minatb.] One who or that which exterminates, 
destroys, or puts an end to. 

itti Cotor., Exterminateur, an exterminator, banUher ; 
destroyer. 173a Hitt. Litt. III. 989 He made such a 
dreed m! havoc of the Spaniards, that he was very justly 
sumamed the Exterminator. 1(5! Buckle C tin ft* . (L.% 
Simon de Montfort, the exterminator of the Albigenses. 

Eztarminatoxy (ekst 5 \iminit*ri),a. [f. Ex- 
terminate 4* -oby.J Tending to extermination ; 
characterized by attempts at extermination. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev . 907 This exterminatory war. c 1794 
- Let. to R. Burke Wks. IX. 444 Those terrible, confisca- 
tory, and exterminatory periods. 1N3 Mas. C. Clarke 
Shake. Chew. xvi. 393 That exterminatory code which 
hitherto had kept them in abeyance. 

ExttrminatrM# (ekstSumincktrte). [f. Ex* 
terminator -f -E 88 ,] A female exterminator. 

189s Sat. Re v. xa Sept. 989/9 Miss Ormerod, the exter- 
minatress of insects. 

Exterminatrix (ckftsamlnii'trik.). [a. L. 
^exterminatrix, fem. of Extxhminatob.] •» prec. 

s88o Daily Newt 3 Nov, 3/7 She is . . less of an exter- 
minatrix than the exasperated people represent her to be. 
t SxtoTZnine, V. Obs . [ad. F. extermitur, 
f. L. exterminate : see Exterminate.] 

L - Exterminate i. Const, from, out of. 

1634 Hkywood WitcKet of Lane. iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 998 
Thou had'st extermin’d Thy selfe out of the blest society 
Of Saints and Angels. 1837 - Royal Ski/ 49 This word . . 
was absolutely extermin'd and excommunicated from all 
grammatical! construction. 

2 . - Exterminate a, 3. 

1430 in Vicary’s Aunt. (1888) App. iil. 179 By fyer & 
sworde to extermyn & vtterly to destroy the hole nacion. 

Foxk A. $ M. (1596) i8x/a Roger bishop of Salis- 
burie. . was . . miserablie, but iustlie, extermined. x6oo Shaks. 
A , V. L, lit. v. 89 Your sorrow, and my griefe Were both 
extermin'd. 163* Lithoow Trap. vii. 331 To extermine 
theirpower, 

t Sacterminion. Chiefly St. Obs. Also 6 
extermynion, 6-7 exterminioun. [after L. type 
* ex term inidn-em , f. exterminate : see Extermin- 
ate. Cf. opinion-em, f. oftndri. Late L. had 
txterminium in same sense.j Extermination. 

iSal Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. 1. 105 The exter- 
mynion of the emperors army, 1589-8 Hist, James Vt 
(1004) 907 For punishment and utter exterminion of these. 
10*9 Symmer Spir. Posit 1. UL X9 The bleare eye of camall 
reason could not see any issue, or way to escape that im- 
minent exterminion. 16.. Sc. Acts Chat. / (1814) V. 309 
(Jam.), Thair is nothing les intendit againes this, .kingdoms 
nor &ne uttir exterminioun and totall destructions 

Extern (ekstaun), a. and sb. Forms : 5-7, p 
externa, 6- extern, [ad. L. extem-us outward, 
f. exter outside. Cf. F. externe .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to or connected with the outside ; 
outwardly perceptible ; consisting in outward acts ; 
pertaining to the outward form ; m External A. 1 
and 2. Now only poet. (rare). 

.*537. in Strype Reel. A fem. I. App. lxxxviii. 940 At that 
time it was necessary to have extern gifts. 1640 Howell 
Dodona's Gr . (1645) 68 If the Almightie would assume a 
visible externe shape. *666 G. Harvey Aforb. Angl. vi. 63 
The Lungs, .fare] very much exposed to extern and intern 
injuries. 1670 Gals Crt. Gentiles III. 145 The externe act. 
1083 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Portions Mystic Dm 78 The. . 
extern exertions of the. .visibl form of som Persons. tftSa 
M. Arnold in igtk Cent. Jan. 8 Pullulating rites externe 
and vain. 

quasi-Wr. a 1844 Hood Leunies iv. 90 Women — fair 
externe, But viperous within. 

2 . Situated outside, not included within the 
limits of, the object under consideration ^Exter- 
nal A. 3. Const, to. Now chiefly poet. 

*598 Barckley Relic. Man 1. (1603) 59 O man . . that 
troubles! thy selfe with externe things. 184a Howell For. 
Trav. (Arb.) 10 Nor are the observations of the Eye any 
thing profitable, unless the Mind draw something from the 
Extern object to enrich the Soul withall. 1849 J. Eccler- 
ton tr. Behmen's Epist ii. (1886) 8 The visible world being 
a procreation or extern birth. 1844 7 ml. Roy. Agric. Soc. 
XV. 976 Materials altogether extern to an animal . . are made 
to contribute to the maintenance of its life. 1888 Browning 
Ring k Bh. ix. 88 Your artist, .broods, .away from aught 
vulgar and extern On the inner spectrum. 

absot. ito Mrs. Browning Poems II. 990, I feel the 
externe ana insensate creep in On my organized clay. 

f b. Situated in or belonging to foreign coun- 
tries ; = External 3 b. Obs. 

1443 Grafton Contn. Harding 573, I shuld desire the 
' hclpc of externe nacions and coun trees. <11477 Sir T. 
Smith Commw. Eng. (1633) 995 Souldiers, .when they have 
no externe service, .to occupie their busie heads and hands. 
1804 Anew. Discern, Romish Doctrine 48 Any externe 
Prelate. 1898 Art HI Handsom. vll 83 Those things of 
extern mode and fashion. 

0. Not belonging to ft specified community; that 
is a non-member. Cf. B. 2 ft. 

*886 Clerical Jmt, 7 Tune 34V1 The matter . . affecting 
the congregation alone, he put it to the good sense of extern 
visitors who might be present, not to claim a hearing. 

9 . Coming from without, having an outside 
origin ; - External A. 4. Now rare. 

ifp Bellenoen Livy 1. (1899) 30 The fadcris began to 
naifgrete fere-, trakting sum extern and uncouth violence 
of divers cietei* a 1817 P. Bayne On E/h. (1638) t*6 No 
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extern help can make us bring forth good fruit, c 1844 
Howell Lett. II. (1630) 103 It consisted In extern mc- 
chanical! artifice only. *799 Lamb John Woodvit 111, Having 
a law within . . He cannot, .be bound by any Positive laws 
or ordinances extern. 

+ b. Law. Not essential, accidental; in phr. 
Extern adjunct. Obs. 

199a West 11/ Pi. Symbol, f 38 G, Externe Adjuncts be 
those, .in the contract, that may also be absent from it, but 
in it only when It so Coucnanted. *809 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, il xxil. 1 5 Which are inherent and not externe. 

B. Sb. 

+ 1 . Outward appearance, exterior. Obs. rare, 
c *800 Shake. Sonn. exxv, Wer’t ought to me I bore the 
canopy, With my extern the outward honoring? 

2 . An outsider ; one who does not belong to or 
does not reside in an establishment or institution : 
a. gen. Also a foreigner ; formerly, f one of col- 
lateral descent. D. A day-pupil in a school (Fr. 
externe) ; also attrib. c. In hospitals (see quot. 
i86o\ d. In monastic use. 

ft. c 1610 Women Saints 30 Being no Romane, but an 
externe and a Barbarian. 1888 J. Seri e ant Let. Thanks 
07 Not by Lineall Descendents . .but a tew Extern*. 1893 
G. Dari.ey Lett. Dramatists in Land. Mag. Dec., Joanna 
BailHe and young Beddoes. a female extern and a freshman. 
*834 H. O'Brien Round Towers /ret. *a The bungling of 
natives and the claims of externa, *839 Fraser's Mag. 
XIX. 170 It would be worth gold . . to any unlucky extern 
this pinching night. 

b. 1848.^ I’hackrray Van. Fair Hi, An extern school 
grew round the old. .foundation. 1853 C. Bronte Villette 
viii, The externes or day-pupil* exceeded one hundred in 
number. 1890 Q. Rev. July 86 At the college Mazarin.. 
he followed [the courses] as an extern. 

0. i860 Maynk Ex/. Lex., Extern , applied to patients, 
of hospitals, dispensaries, etc, who are nut inmates ; to out- 
patients ; also to the assistants, dressers, etc. who attend 
such or who do not dwell in the institution. 

attrib . z88s Eucvcl. Brit. XII. 303 s.v. Hospital, The 
1 extern maternity * charities. 

d. c 1610 Women Saints 169 Greats companies of kins- 
folkes, friends, and externes compassed her all-aboute. 
1870 Con temp. Rev. XV. 590 If there were not some per- 
son representing the outer world, some extern, as the 
Catholics would say. *887 Lmo Rep. Weekly Notes 39/3 
No sister should seek advice of any extern without, .leave. 
Hence f Hxtrraly adv., outwardly, on the out- 
side. 

1968 Abp. Parker Corr. (i8*a) 335 Nothing hath chanced 
extemly to her Majesty wherein her prudence shall be more 
marked. 159s Sylvester Du Bartae 1. iii. (1641) 38/1 Or 
stately Toombs, externly gilt and gamisht With dust and 
bones inwardly fill’d and furnisht 
External (ckst 5 \inal\ a. and sb. Also 6-7 
ezternall. [f. L. extem-us outward (see Ex- 
tern a.) + -al.] 

A. adj. (Opposed to internal.) 

1 . Situated or lying outside; pertaining to, or 
connected with, the outside or outer portion of 
anything. External angle : one made by produc- 
ing outwardly a side of a figure. External con- 
tact : (see quot. 1867). 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. v. 3 Her vertues graced with 
extemall gifts. *60 b— Ant. <7 Cl. v. ii, 349 If they had 
swallow'd poyson, 'twould appear© By extemall swelling. 
1634 N. Carpenter Geos. Del. 1. vii. 163 ExternRll I call 
those parts which are without the Spheare it selfe. *706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), External angles. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. s.v. Angle , The external angle of a triangle is 
equal to both the internal opposite ones taken together. 
*834 M r MuRRiB Cuvier's Antm. Kingd . 937 Having those 
onzans free on the external edge. 1840 Lardner Geom. 83 
All the external angles of the polygon must also be equal to 
four right angles. 184s E. Wilsom Anal. Vadc-m. 335 
The External or Cellular coat is dense and resisting. 1887 
Smyth Sailed s Worddh., External contact, in a transit of 
Mercury or Venus over the sun’s disc, this expression means 
the first touch of the planet's and sun's edges, before any 
part of the former is projected on the disc or the luminary. 
1870 Bentley Bot. 58 External Glands may be.. divided 
into stalked.. or not stalked. 

b. Anal . Of veins, nerves, etc. : Lying towards 
the outer surface of the body. 

. I# 3 * R * Knox Cloquets Anal. 480 External descending 
branches, .are four or five in number, .furnishing to the 
same parts an equal quantity of twigs. 184s E. Wilson 
An at. Vade-m . 343 The External Jugular Vein. Ibid. 418 
The External Cutaneous Nerve. >87* T. Bryant Pract. 
Snrg. I. 189 The external meatus. 

0. Of remedies, treatment, etc, : Outward, ap- 
plied to the exterior of the body. 

1708 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). External Digestives are 
such as ripen a Swelling or breed good and laudable Matter 
in a Wound, and prepare it for Mundification or cleansing. 
*799 Med, Jml II. 300 He recommends external warmth 
. .but not internal stimulants. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts ♦ I. 87 
This man hath cured me by an external process. * 85 * 
Carpenter Mem. Phys. 73 The application or external heat. 

2 . Pertaining to the outward or bodily form as 
opposed to the inner nature or spirit ; outwardly 
visible or perceptible ; consisting in outward acts 
or appearances. 

i486 Cakdn's Bh. Com. Prayer In Phenlx (1708) II. 933 
The external Face of the same is polluted^ 1884 Brief 
Exam. C ft. The extemall partes of the sacramcntes. 1847 
H. Mon Song of Soul il l iil xxvlU, They . . Appear In 

S ickned Aire with shape extemall a *899 Stiluncfl. (/.), 
e that commits only the externa) act of idolatry u as 
guilty as fete.). *738 Butler Anal il L Wks. 1874 LV67 
The external worship of God. 1779-81 Johnson L, A 


EXXBRICALISM. 

Milton Wks. II. 149 Religion, .will glide, .out of the mind, 
unless it be invigorated . .by external ordinances, by stated 
calls to worship. 187s Morley Voltaire (*886) iso The 
external qualities of this striking style. 

8 . Situated outside^ not included within the limits 
of, the object under consideration. Const, to. 

*895 Shaks. John 11. i. 571 Maids . . havina no external! 
thing to loose But the won) Maid. 1801 Med. JrnL XXI. 
84 The external air. 1889 Lecky Ration. (1878) I. 359 All 
who were external to Christianity were doomed to eternal 
damnation. 1884 Leudesdorp Cremona's Pref* Geom. 909 
F and G are both external to the oonlc. 

f b. Situated in or belonging to foreign coun- 
tries; foreign. Obs. 

1577-67 Holinsiied Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 54 Singular 
prowesse shewed by him (in external battellX M99 Life Sir 
7 \ More in Wordsw. Reel. Bios. (1853) H. 98 His external 
* * ~ ‘ tied Frenchman, etc. 


to the 


iios. 

friends were these : Budscus aTei 

o. Afetaph , Belonging or pertaining 
world of things or phenomena, considered as 1 
outside of the perceiving mind. External world \ 
die totality of objects existing outside the confcious 


subject 


ility of objects existing < 
; the objective world ; 


the * non-ego 9 


*867 Milton P, L.v. 103 All External things Which the 
five, .senses represent, vjfbm Kames Elem. Crit. (*855) iz 
Nothing external is perceived till it first makes an impres- 
sion. 1979-81 Johnson L. P., Milton Wks. II. 95 The 
knowledge of external nature. 1884 tr. Lotte's Metaph. 445 
Our mental life is aroused anew at every moment by sensa- 
tions which the external world excites. 

4 . Arising or acting from without, originating from 
something outside. External evidence \ evidence 
derived from circumstances or considerations out- 
side or independent of the thing discussed. 

1641 Hobbes Lexnath. 11. xxix. 167 Not by^xtemall 
violence, but intestine disorder. *604 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth v. § $ (1733) 35s These Shells . . being . . exposed, .to 
many external Accidents are . . worn, fretted, and broken 
to Pieces. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1763) p. iv, Without 
the Aid of external Violence. *8xa-6 Playfair Nat. PhiL 
(1819) I. 43 The motion of a body, .must be ascribed to the 
action of an external cause or force. 1814 Chalmers Evid, 
Chr. Revel. Advt. 5 The external testimony of Christianity 
. . leaves infidelity without excuse. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem. v. (1853) 194 The idea that the punishment of sin 
is solely some external evil brought upon us. *868 Glad- 
stone Juv. Mundi i. (1870) 90 The external evidence to a 
contrary effect . . is considerable. 

5 . Connected with, or having reference to, what 
is outside ; having an outside object or sphere* of 
operation. External perception ; the perception 
of external objects, as opposed to internal percep- 
tion, the perception of wnat takes place within the 
mind. So Extertial senses. 

*«3*-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxil (1859) IL 43 As 
this [the Acquisitive] faculty Is again subdivided into two, 
according as it is conversant either about the phsnomena 
of matter or about the phenomena of mind, the non-ego or 
the ego, I gave precedence to the former of these, — the 
faculty known under the name of External Perception. 
Mod., It is necessary to consider the subject in its external 
relations. The external affairs of the society were managed 
by the secretary. 

b. spec . Having reference to dealings with 
foreign countries. 

1770 Burke Pres . Disconi. Wks. 1849 I. 139 The persons 
now in the external administration. 189s Law Re/. Weekly 
Notes 138/3 The external debt of the Republic ot Chili. 

B. sb. 

1 . sing. The outside ; the exterior. 

173a Munchausen's Trav. xxil. 95 The external of the 
chariot. 1814 Southey Roderick x. aoa Deformity aftd 
hollowness beneath The rich external 

2 . That which is external. In pi. a. Ontward 
features or aspect ; bodily qualifications ; outward 
ceremonies or observances, b. Things lying out- 
side or distinct from a person or object ; external 
or outward circumstances or conditions ; also, non- 
essentials. 

ft. a 1634 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) *s A time in 
which (as for externals) she was full blown, a *66a Gaudkn 
Let. to Chas . II, 6 The externals of decent forms, a *9*8 
South Serm, (1737) I. il 67 Adam was . . glorious in his 
externals ; he had a beautiful body. 1741 Jortin Serm. 
(1771) I. i. 13 The Externals of religion, a 1784 Lloyd The 
Piw Wks. (1774) I. *71 Externals nave the gift of striking, 
And lure the fancy into liking. *653 Marsden Early Purit. 
94 An agreement in externals ought to prevail amongst all 
tnc reformed. *847 Buckle Hist. Ctvilit. 1. xiv. 793 He 
[Condillac] found it utterly impossible to escape from those 
tendencies towards the external which governed his own 
age. *888 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 188 The system has all the 
externals and much of the reality of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

b. 184s Gaule Magastrom. 80 Why should the planets 
have such influences upon externalls and acddentalls, that 
had none upon the intemalls and essentiallsf *66t Lovell 
Hist. A nim. 4- Min. 431 Fractures, .are divisions of bones, 
caused by externals violently forced on them. *878 Hale 
Contempt. 1. 380 Such a state of externals as might be suitable 
to the exigence and nature of my condUfaJn this liftu 1734 
Pope Ess. Mem iv. 68 God in ExternSe* could not place 
Content 1883 Athenmum zo Feb. 178/3 The concluding 
remarks on. .the subordination of externals to Essentials. 
EztraiAlistt. [f. pr& + -ism.] 

1 . Excessive regard for what is external, to the 
neglect 6 t what is essential, esp. in religion ; an 
instance of this. 

1898 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. vt. Ii. *$8 The 
despotic cxteraalism of the time. 1874 Mas. Charles in 
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Sunday Afaf.May 506 Pharisaic formalities and cxternalism*. 
slyt ¥ mum St, Pauli 1. 065 Christianity might be frittered 
a way into a troublesome and censorious cxternalism. 

2. The worship of the external world. 

>•94 Blacki a Sty-cult, 11 This is the very madness of 
exte rn*™" 1 , 

1 IstdTnAlilt, [f. at prec. + - 1 ST.] Ope who 
hat undue ward for externals. 

*•79 Farrar St, Paul( 1883) 770 The Pharisaic conceit of 
the ttctemalist. 

llSlWMdity (ekttainoB’lIti). [f. at prec. + 
-ITT.] The quality of being external. 

L ft* The quality of displaying itself in external 
forms, b. The quality or being 4 all on the out- 
side’] superficiality, hollowness. O. The condi- 
tion or fact of being outside another object, or of 
being an outsider, d* The quality of operating 
or striving to operate from without 

a. 1673 H. More App. Ant id, *3 Worship, in the natural 
externality thereof, 2836 Hark G unset (1859) 72 [In France] 
the externality of the classical spirit has worn away into 
mere superficiality. 

b. 2084 H. More Anstv. Remarks Ex/. A /oca/, am If 
that Externality or Superficiality were aimed at. 185 S 
Emerson Etsg. Traits vi. 115 There is a prose in certain 
Englishmen, .a knell in the. .externality of their voice. 

0. 1877 Huxley A Hat, / uv . Anita, viii. 473 In relation 
to the body of the animal, all ligaments are external, and 
their intcrnality or externality is in respect of the hinge line 
. . along which the edges of the valves meet. tSSi Echo 1 J uly 
1/6 The plcasof ignorance or of externality, .cannot possibly 
be urged against one who has been the very foremost and 
most trusted champion of the system. 

d. *857 M, Pattison Ess, (1880) II. 2*5 Its Jthe New 
Lutheran Orthodoxy's] whole principle is tnat of the extern- 
ality of the Christian Institute. 

2. Metaph , The quality or fact of being external 
to a perceiving subject ; the fact of belonging to 
the external world, or having an existence in 
space. 

a 1790 Adam Smith Ess, Philos, Subjects (1795) 198 Pres- 
sura or resistance necessarily supposes externality in the 
thing which presses or resists. 1846 Mill Logic if. vii. i 3 
While looking at a solid object they cannot help having the 
conception, and.. the momentary belief of its externality. 
1871 Fraser Life Berkeley iii. 62 The scientific world was 
preparing for that reconstruction of its conception of what 
sensible things and externality mean. 

^ a. An external object ; an outward feature 
or characteristic, b. collect. Outward things in 
general ; an outward environment or observance. 

1839 J. Rogers Antijpfopr. xuii. f 3. 346 A huge bulk of 
trifling ceremonial and idle externality" 41851 korkrtsom 
Serm. Ser. iv. xxvi. (1876) aB8 The externalities of it may 
seem to be joy and brightness, but in the deep beneath there 
is a stem aspect. 1867 J. H. Stirling in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 
385 So uneasy an externality, of which he is himself the 
powerless ana apprehensive centre. 187* Miss Mu lock 
Fair France 13 All these are sensuous externalities. 1874 
Carpenter Ment. Phys, 1. i. 1 10 (1879) 11 Force being that 
externality of which we have the most direct, .cognizance. 
4. Absorption in externals. 

1833 Lamb Elia Scr. 11. Product Mod, Art t Deeply cor- 
poraalixed, and enchained hopelessly In the grovelling letters 
of externality, must lie the mind, to which [etc.], i860 

Emerson Cond. Life , Worship Wks. (Bohn) II. 307 What 
proof of infidelity like . . the externality of churches that 
once sucked the roots of right and wrong ? 

Eztemalisfttiou (ekst^in&biz^i -Jan), ff. next 
+ -ATION.] The action or process of externalizing ; 
an instance of this ; also cotter, an embodiment. 

3893 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 491 As a telescope 
is a copy or external ization of tne process of vision ; so 
written language may he a copy or extornalization of the 
process of thinking. 1855 Fraser* ffi Mag. LI. 379 The ex- 
temalisation of the will. 1877 Mallock New Republic iv. 
!. II. 127 Such a city, .would be the ea temalisation of the 
human spirit in the highest state of development. 

Externalise (ekstSun&biz), v. Also 9 ex- 
ternally. [f. External + -ize.] tram . To 
make external ; to embody in outward form ; to 
give or attribute external existence to; to treat 
as consisting in externals. 

>85. Morrll tr. TennemaHus Hist . Philos, 29 His fancy 
externalising the divinations of his reason. 1875 Symonds 
Rena its. Italy 1 . 1 . 30 This high political abstraction, latent 
In Christianity, .was externalised In the French Revolution. 
1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant 11. x. 427 The universe Is the 
process whereby spirit externalises itself. 1884 Chicago 
Advance 24 Feb., The more ancient mistake has been to 
externalise religion too much. 

Hence HxteTnaUaed ppl. a. ExtoTnaliaing 
vbl. sb., the action of the vb. Externalize. 

186$ Masson Rec, Brit. Philos . 98 The externalizing of 
one's own thoughts. 1876 Fairbairn in Contemp, Rev. June 
1*5 Creation is the evolution of deity, man externalized God. 
1886 Gurney Phantasms qf Living 1 . 186 Divides the cases 
(of telepathy] into two great families — those (A) where the 
Impression is sensory or externalised, and those (B) where it 
is not sensory or externalised. 

EaA wnftllW ekstSunfrli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly*J In airRletual manner. 

1. On or frith regard to the outside or outer sur- 
face ; outwardly ; by external application* 

1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 185 lucre is not yet any 
appearance of swelling externally. 180a Palsy PL at. Thiol. 
xl. (ed.ua) eoa The cavities of the body are so configurated 
as externally to exhibit the most exact correspondency of 
the opposite sides. i8te Foster In Life 4 Carr. (1846) I. 
Ixxxvlii. 43s Distinguished externally by wig and gown. 
1838 T, Thomson Chem, Org, Bodies 449 This butter Is 


employed on the continent in medicine, and always extern* 
ally. 187a Bryce Hedy Rom. Em/, x. (ed. o 157 The at- 
titude of the Roman Church to the imperial power . , was 
externally respectful. 

2. In an outside position, outside ; with regard 
to what is outside ; by external agency ; so as to 
produce external effects. To operate externally : 
to produce effects outside of oneself. To marry 
externally ; to marry out of the family or com- 
munity {rare), 

2594 Hooker Reel, Pol. t. xl. (1621') 33 AU things, .receive 
externally some perfection from other things. 1649 Jkr. 
Taylor Apol, Liturgy |ia6. 81 Those holy Incitements to 
vertue and good life, which God's spirit ministers to us 
externally, or internally. 2718 Fiddkr Theol. Spec. I. 1. 
it. vi. 98 If he had never proceeded to make anything or to 
operate externally. 2844 M. Hennkll »Sbr\ Systems 31 When 
they marry externally . . the community portions them In 
ready money. 

t Exta*mftlneo. Obs. [f. as prec. + -nibs.] 
The fact, condition, or quality of being external ; 
outwardness or formality (of religious observances). 

2667 H. Mors Div, Dial, v. xl, (2713) 44a But Carnality 
and Externalness, especially after the Reign of Constantine, 
quickly overran all. 27*7 in Bailey vol. II. 277s in Ash. 

II Extemftt (ekst^ma). [F. external , f. exteme 
day-scholar : see Extern sb. a b.] A day-school. 

1053 C. Bronte Viliette viii, The establishment was both 
a pcnslonat and an externAt, 

jBxternata (e-kstaan^t), v. rare. [f. Extern 
+ - ate 3,1 trans. To embody in outward form. 
2690 tr. P/l tide reds Dex>et. Theol. 73 The idea externate* 
It He If. 

Hence Bztonuvtlon, outward embodiment. 

2843 Cr>L. Wiseman Fabiola (1853) 347 The externation 
of His Wisdom. 286a F. Hall Hindu Can. if Drama- 
turgy (1865) 6 Pantomime, grounded on externation of the 
feelings. 2876 M. Davies U north. Load. 250 The extern- 
ation of religion was especially necessary, 
f Externa, v. Obs. rare - [f. med.L. extent - 

are to make external, f. extem-us outward : see 
prec.] trans. (in quot.) To alienate. 

c X4S0 Paltad. on Hush, x. Epil. 225 Yf synne in oure 
entente hem nolde exteme. 

Eztemity (ckst5*jnlti). Also 8 externeity. 
[f. as prec. +- 1 TY.] The quality or state of being 
external or outward, outwardness ; also quasi- 
cottcr. the external part or characteristics. 

2723 A. Collier Claris Univ, i. jo The seeming extern- 
eity of a visible object, is no argument of its real externeity. 
2767 H. Bhookf. Fool of Qual. (1770) V. 916 The In- 
tensity of his ever-living fight kindled up an Kxtcmity of 
corporeal irradiation. 1836 Blackw. Mag , XXXIX. 3^9 
For what a man may do or suffer, .so far as his externity is 
concerned, I care not. 

Externixation (ekstJmaiz^Jany [f. next + 
-ation.] The action ofextemlzing ; in quot. concr. 
the outward or objective manifestation. 

2841-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 159 The Uni- 
verse Is the externization of the soul. 

Extam iie (ekstaunoiz), v. [f. Extern + -ize.] 
trans. To embody in an outward shape or form ; 
= Externalize. 

2836 Emerson Nat., Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II. 170 The 
laws of his [man's] mind . .externi/ed themselves into day 
and night. 1875 Whitney LfeLaug. xiv. 304 Our inner 
consciousness is externized. 

t Za'xtftrOUB' a. Obs . rare . [f. L. ex ter out- 
ward + -oim.] Outward, outside ; far removed. 

2570 Levins Manip, 225 Exlerousc, e.x terns. 2647 H, 
More Song of Soul 11. iii. iii. lxiii, When in her full. She 
seemeth least ; which proves shea exterous Beyond the 
Sutme. and further off doth roll. 

EnemuiftOlUl (ekstffrft nfts), a. [f. late L. 
ex terrdne-us (f. ex - out + terra land) + -our.] Of 
or pertaining to a foreign country. 

2656-82 in Blount Glossogr. 1730-6 In Bailey (folio). 183s 
in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Extarrentriftl (ekst£rc stri&l), a. [f. Ex. 
Pre/S + Terrestrial.] Originating or located 
outside the earth. Cf. extra-terrestrial; see 
Extra- pref 

2870 Proctor Other Worlds xii. 279 The light of this 
nebula, unlike any other ex-terrestrial light, 2872 — Light 
Sc. (1879) no Ex-tcrreatrlal observers, such as these, may 
know much more. 

Ezterritoriftl (eksteritOsTi&l), a . [f. Ex- 
pre/A + Territorial ; after next.] Of or pertain- 
ing to exterritoriality. 

2880 in Ogilvib. 289s Law Times XCII. 393/1 To those 
who . . administer exterritorial latrt, this book will be of 
great use. 

Hence SxUrrlto’rlaUy adv-, beyond the limits 
of * one’s* own territory. 

2853 FrasePsMag. XLVIII. 124 The moment she (France] 
proceeds exterritonally. .that moment she throws down the 
gauntlet of defiance to all Europe. 

Exterritoriality (eksterit5#:ri,ae-lM). [ad. 
F. exterritoriality (in Littr£) : see prec, and -ity.] 
The condition of being considered outside the ter- 
ritory of the state in which fa person) resides, and 
therefore of not being amenable to its laws. Also 
Extraterritoriality. 

The privilege of exterritoriality belongs by International 
latf to ambassadors and their families ; stipulations accord- 
ing it to various ether classes of persons have been granted 
by certain Astatic powers in treaties with European nations. 


(tygfi Rutmrr forth Institutes II. it. lx. 1 20. 603 That as 
by one fiction of positive law an ambassador is considered 
as theTeprasentstive of the nation which sends him, so by 
another like fiction of the same law he is considered as if he 
was out of the territory, though he is in it.] 2836 Wheaton 
Intermit. Law I. The fiction of exterritoriality has 
been invented, by which the minister though actually in a 
foreign country, is supposed still to remain within the 
territories of hfs own sovereign, ifisa Times 27 Mar. 3/s i 
The system of exterritoriality which Christian nations have 
deemed it necessary for the interests and protection of their 
subjects to establish in China. 2878 W. B. Lawrence N. 
Auier. Rev. CXXVI 1 . 40 The United States courts have 
always been scrupulous In recognising the exterritoriality of 
public ships, attrib, 1887 H. Knoli ys Life in Jes/an 317 
That everlastingly tore point, the ex-territoriality question. 

BxtftrritOliftlisft (e*k»teritO»Ti*bU), v. 
rare - 1 . [f. Exterritorial + -iek.] trans. To 
secure the privileges of exterritoriality for; to 
witlidr&w (a person) from liability to the laws of 
the country in whicn he resides. 

,*•70 Pail MallG, * Nov. 11 'live Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, .in their iU-iudgcd and indefensible attempts to 
exterritorialUe their Chinese converts. 

tSxtft*rft# f v. Obsr u [f. L .exters- npl.stem 
of extergfre, f. ex - out + tergfre to wipe.] trans. 
To wipe off or out. Hence Xjcte*r*ed ppl. a. 

2707 in Bailey vol. 11 . 

t Extd'nion. Obsr 0 [as if ad. L. +exter - 
st'Jtt-oen, n. of action f. exlerghe ; see prec.] The 
action of rubbing or wiping off or out. 
s6e£-8i In Blount Glossogr, 27*1 in Bailey. 

+ Ixt 8 TliY 8 , a. Obs. rare . f f. L. type +extcrs - 
tvus ; see Kxtkrhe and -ivk. 1 Having the property 
of wiping off or out ; cleansing. 

**57 Tomlinson Renou's DUp . 700 We have, .concinnatcd 
this, .extersive Medicament. 2662 Ia>vkll Hist. Anim. 4- 
Mimji The ashes, .arc extersive and digesting. 

+ SxteTfOry, a. Obsr 0 [f. as prec. + -ory.] 
■aprcc, 27*7-36 In Bailey ; whence 2773 In Ash. 
Exteaticulfttft (ekstestikiiTlA), a. rare ~°. 
[f. Ex- pref i + L. testnul-us testicle + -ate-.] 

* Castrated 1 (Syd. Soc. J ex. 1884 ). 

XSxtill, -ation, -atioua, var. ff. of Exbtill, etc. 
tE'XtiinfttO, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. extim us , 
super l. of exter outside : on the nnulogy of ulti- 
mate .] Outmost, uttermost. 

2659 H. More hnmort. Soul (1662) 178 Personal figura- 
tion in the extimate parts . . that represent the Body, Face, 
ami Vestments, etc. > 267a Brief Rr/ly 119 The supreme <>r 
extimate Heaven is in no plate. 

Extime, obs. form of Kbtbicm. 

Extimul&te, -ation, -atory, obs. ff. Exhtimu- 
Latr, etc. 

Extinct (cksti qkt), pa. pple. and a. Also 
5 extinote. [ad. L. ex(s^tinct-us, pa. pole, of ex - 
(s)/inguPre; see Extinouihh. As used by Caxton 
and writers of the 16th c. it may be regarded as 
pa. pple. of Extinct «/.] 

A. pple. Extinguished (see senses of Extinct, 
Extinguish, vbs.). Now rare. 

2439-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 229 That fyre was extinctc. 
Ibid. I. 347 This duke Turgesius was perischcdc and ex- 
tinctc. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 176/4 The more they lyght 
them [candellys] the more were they cxtyncte. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Offices 8 Graunt that al sin no 
and vice here maie be so extinct. 2598 Rowlands Betraying 
of Christ jo They blind his sight, whose soules more blind 
Had quite extinct the light of grace. 262a Bkf.kkwood 
Lang, f Relig. iv. 33 The Spanish and Pannonian tongues 
not extinct by the Romans. 2632 R. Byfikld Doctr. Sabb, 
99 It tooke fire .. but was quickly extinct. 2774 Law 
Enquiry Space 26 Take away the Things and tneir re- 
spective Order and Distance . . may cease and be extinct. 
*887 Pall Mall G. 30 Dec. 13/a As I uttered the last word 
of my manuscript, the lights were suddenly extinct. 

n. adj. (In early use with distinctly ppl. sense ; 
in mo<L use it usually denotes a state without re- 
ference to the action from which this results.) 

1. Of a fire, fiame, light: Extinguished, quenched, 
put out ; no longer burning. Of a volcano : That 
nas ceased eruption. 

1431-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) I. 119 A lawnteme » . extincte 
is drowned# in to hit. 2506 Piigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
207 b. The lamp# of grace in thy soule wyll soone be extinct. 
205a Gaulr Mag as trow , 355 Neither the hustand nor any of 
the family could be awaked till that torch was extinct. 
2784 Cowrsa Task vi. 684 A spark or two not yet extinct. 
283a M bdwin Angler in Wales I. 249 'I’here are some who 
. .when we [cigars] are not half extinct throw us contemptu- 
ously away. 2843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 427/a Active or extinct 
volcanoes. <878 Huxley Physiogr, 293 A group of small 
extinct volcanoes. { 

t b* Quicksilver extinct [ - Fr. tnercure itetnf\ : 
mercury triturated with fats or chalk, and therefore 
no longer lustrous. Obs. 

1610 Markham Master f. it. exxx. 43a Quicke-siluer ex- 
tinct, and verdigrease, of each an ounce. 

2. Of things comparable to a fire or light ( e.g . 
life, hope, passion, disease, etc.) : Quenched ; that 
has ceased to bum or shine. 

2494 F abyan Chron. v. cxvitl 94 The feythe..was well 
nera cxtyncte thoroughe alt the lanae. 2591 Troub. Resigns 
K. John (2612) 67 Young Arthurs eies are blinded and ex- 
tinct. 2777 Priestley Matt. 6 Spir. (278a) I. v. 56 Every 
facutty 01 the mind . . Is liable . . to become wholly extinct 
before death. s8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xii, Conversation 
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%ttmtd marly extinct. M Scorr E. M. Perth xxlv. He 
wax cut down . . before life was extinct. 1897 Buckle Civility 
L v j. 994 The last hope of the Mohammedans was extinct 
+ 3 . Of a person : Cut off ; dead ; blotted out of 
existence. Also, passed away, vanished. Obs. 

14*3 Caxtow Gold Leg. s/a All were . . deed and extynct. 
ilwHEywoon/^wr/’. P, in Hazl. Dodsley I. 375 He may 
atliberty Pass safe. .Till that he be from us extinct. 161 z 
Bible fob xvil x My dayes are extinct. 16*4 H. L' Estrange 
Chat, I (1655) 4 The usual! ceremony ordained to the bodies 
of extinct pnnces. 1663 G. Havers P, delta Valid s Trav. 
F" Jf^ia 93 Nagar. .lost together with his life a great part 
of his Dominions, and became in a manner extinct 167s tr. 
Machiavelli's Prince xi. (Rtldg. 1883) 73 The Pope being 
dead and Valentine extinct. 

4 . That has died out or come to an end. a. Of 
a family, a class of persons, a race or species of 

presents- 

. . J of Henry VIII*. .being 
extinct. 17x9 Dk Foe Crusoe 1. 331 My Father was dead, 
ntid my Mother, and nil the Family extinct 1748 Jenyns 
twit* tier, Epist. n. 1. 48 Let's try and fix some «ra, if 
wc can, When good ones (ministers] were extinct, and bad 
began. 2868 Fklkman Norm Conq . (18761 II. ix. 434 The 
royal house, .was not yet extinct. 1874 Helps Soc. Press . 

iii. 35 The great book collectors (except in America) seem to 
I* an extinct race. 

b. Of an institution, dignity, office, etc. : Ob- 
solete. Of a title of nobility : I laving no qualified 
daimant. 

, *5 ®* J. Bbll Hadden's Ansxv. Osor. 51 Y # Supper of the 
Lord . . you have so defiled . . that the true use tnerof is al- 
most utterly extinct. 1631 Hobbes Ler/iath. 11. xxix. 174 
1 he Assembly it selfe is extinct. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) 
III. 244 The dignities limited to the heirs male of Sir Ro- 
}>ert Sydney became extinct. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr . A tonem. 

iv. (185a) 103 They imagine the office of moral rule in an- 
other state to become extinct. >841 W. Spalding Italy 4 
It, 1 st, III. 181 The three extinct republics, Florence, Pisa, 
and Siena. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 537 His mar- 
quisate became extinct. 

O. Law in phr. possibility of issue extinct, 

*574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 7 b, He.. is tenaunt in the 
tavle after posstbilitie of issue extinct. s8s8 Cruise Digest 
Jed. 2) I ? 54 A person may be tenant in tail, after possi- 
bility of issue extinct. 

d. Of a law, legal power or right, etc. 
x6s8 Coke Oh Litt, 147 AH the Rent charge is extinct. 
iys6 Ayuffr Parerg. 156 A Censure Inflicted A Jure con- 
tinues, tho’ such Law be extinct. 1818 Cruise Digested. 2) 
VI. 457 Such a power, though extinct at law, would cer- 
tainly be enforced in equity. 

sb, Obs. pad. L. ex{s)tinct-us 
(tf-stem), f. ef{stingulfre (gee Extinguish) ; or f. 
Extinct v.] « Extinction. 

1606 Ford H onor T ri. iii. To Earl Pembroke , To the vtter- 
most extinct of life, t6tz Speed Hist, Gt. Brit, vn. xliv. 364 
The extinct of the English Nations renowne. Ibid. ix. xvii. 
(16 ja) 877 The vtter extinct of the House of Yorke. 

+ Extinct, v. Obs . Forma : 5-6 extynot(e, 
f 5 estynote), 6 extinote, (extinkt), 6- extinot. 
Pa. t. 5-6 extynoto. [f. L. ex(s)tinct- ppl. stem 
of exftingufre to Extinguish.] 

1 . trans , -Extinguish v. j, 

*4*1 Caxton Gold, Leg, 250/1 The blessid laurence had 
fyue brennynge* withoute forthe whiche he al ouercam 
manly and extyncte them. 15*3 Bradshaw St. IVcrburge 
n. 166 The feruent great fire extincted was in-dede. ($63-87 
Foxe A. 4- M. (1596) 66/2 Eugenia was. .put into hot baths, 
which were extincted, and she presented. 

2 . ~ Extinguish v. 2, 

*54 * Boorde Dyetary 280 Purslane dothe extynct the 
ardor of lassyuyousnes. 1356 J. Hkywood Spider 4- F. vii. 

39 It is more hard, loue to our selues to extinkt. aig/M 
Conerdalk Hope Fait/f. Pref. (1574) Aiij b, Not to stjrre 
vp Gods grace in vs. .were to. .extinctc the spiritc. 

3 . » Extinguish v. 4. 


> « . — . . - — -..j Barony 

of Say is extmctid. *547 in Cardwell Documentary Ann, 
(1839) I. 42 They have . . utterly extincted and destroyed . . 
all images. 1598 F. Meres in Arb. Gamer II. 105 One 
strain of music extincte the pleasure of another. 1603 H. 
Crossr £>**«*! Commw. (1878) 3$ Two contraries, cannot 
loyntly hold possession, but one will vtterly extinct the other. 

b. To put an end to, make void (a law, legal 
right, status, ordinance). Also, to cancel (a licence, 
the claim of a creditor). Cf. Extinguish 3 b. 

I5*y in Fiddes Wolsey 11, 142 The jurisdiction of the Pre- 
rogative should^be extinctyd. # 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng, it. 


abhorred. 1$. . R. Morice in Strype EccL Mem, III. xxviii, 
236 Divers report that Mr. Latimers licence was extincted. 
*5®® J* Mkllis \ Briefs Instr, Gy, Yee shall extinct the Cre- 
ditors of the olde book by the contrary of his opposite, a i6a6 
Bacon Max. & Uses Com. Law ix. (1635) 39 If I had pur. 
chased the land myselfe, then 1 had extincted mine owne 
condition. 

o. To abolish, suppress (a state of things, cus- 
tom, institution). 

*S3i-E Act 23 Hen. VII 7 , c. 90 To extinct and make 
frustrate the paymentys of the said Annates or first fruytes. 

f f/ 3 a l ten. V tL c. aa I 3 Many chanterie*. .ben 
sins y fc time vtterly dUsolued and extincted. c 1 Mg Harrs- 

d. « Extinguish v. 3 e. 

Jove Exp. Dan. Argt. A vj. Nether the regale famy« 


lye nor thee stok ofjuda to be extynct ed. itt) Brende 
Q. Curtins vm. 36 Tneyr latter kynges . . whoselynage the 
power of the Romans louge after dyd extinct, 
e. -Extinguish v. jf. 

1348 Hall Chron. 38 a, Saner kyng of Scott et . .was by 
Dun wallo. .slayn and extincted. t tm Mirr, Mag., Alba • 
nact \f The Britains. .Were ready still to fights at every call. 
Till time they had extynct, the monsters all. 

Hence Extracted ppl. a. Bxtl noting vbl. sb. 
tazj Hen. VIII Let. in Strype Eccl. Mem. L App. L 3 Wee 
. .nave, for the extincting of the detestable Schisme. .entred 
actual war. >604 Shake. Oth. ti. L 8« He may. .Glue renew’d 
fire to our extincted Spirits. *631 Wkever A ne. Fun. Mon. 
x 13 For the. .vtter extincting of. .power and authoritle. 

II BxtillCtdnr(fkst£fttbr.ekstiQkt 5 i). [F.,ad.L. 
ex{s) tine tor y agent-n. f. ex{s)tingttdre : see Extin- 
guish.] An apparatus for extinguishing fire, 
patented 1863, 

[1S6* Jml. Soc. A rts 27 Oct. 749 A curious apparatus 
called r Rxtincteur was tested a snort time since., in Paris.] 
1878 Lady Brassev Voy. Sunbeam xxi, The extincteur was 
used freely. 188$ T, J, Manley Brit. Almanac Comp. 24 
Extincteurs. .ana domestic fire-escapes. 

Extinction (eksti-ijkjbn). Also 5 extinooion. 
[ad. L. ex(s)tinction-em , n. of action f. ex(s)tin- 
gtefre : see Extinguish. Cf. F. extinction.] The 
action of extinguishing ; the fact or state of being 
extinguished. 

1 . The quenching, putting out (of fire, light, any- 
thing burning or shining; fig. hopes, passions, 
life, etc.) ; the fact of being aucnched ; the pro- 
cess of becoming, or the condition of being, extinct. 

In Optics occas. uxed for the stoppage of light by absorp. 
tion, interference, etc. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vn. 589 He ordeyned at Westminster 
to brenne perpetuelly w*out extinedon . iiil. tapers of waxe. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 11, lib 68 Red hot needles 
or wires extinguished in quicksilver, do yet acquire a ver- 
ticity according to the Laws of position in extinction. (669 
Boyle Contn. New Exp. 1. Notes (1682) 191 Several Igni- 
tions and Extinctions. 167* G. Harvey Morb, Angl. 
v. 14 The parts are consumed through extinction of 
their native heat. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4* Exp. Philos. II. 
xxi. 406 Reflexion, refraction, and extinction, are affections 
of light by transparent bodies. 1838 Prescott Pent * Is. 
(1846) I. iii. 186 The sudden extinction of those hopes which 
she had so long, .cherished. (813 Penny Cycl , XXVI. 424/1 
The birth, .and extinction of volcanoes are phenomena seen 
in separate parts of the earth’s surface, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
r. xxvii. 204 The alternate appearance and extinction of the 
light. 1866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) II. 275 A bright lamp 
flickering out into extinction. 

b. The slaking (of lime) ; + 4 the quenching of 
red-hot minerals in some liquor, to abate their 
sharpness, or to impart their virtue to the liquor* 
(Phillips 1 706) ; + concr. a tincture made by this 
process. Extinction of mercury : (seequot 1842). 

(646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. h. v. 8 3. 85 Gold inwardly 
taken, .either in substance, infusion, decoction or extinction. 
tbid. 11. v. $ 3. 86 [Alloyed gold] is actually dequantitated 
by fire, and possibly by frequent extinction. Ibid. 111. xxil 
165 For speedior operation we make extinctions, Inftisions, 
and the like. 184a Dungllson Med. Lex. (ed. 3), Extinc- 
tion of mercury, trituration of mercury with lard or other 
substance, until the mercury disappears. 1848 Craig, Ex- 
tinction of lime. 

2 . Suppression, abolition (of an institution, etc.) ; 
the complete wiping out (of a debt). 

1651 Hobbes Leviatk . it, xxlx. 168 The Extinction of their 
Demoo-acy. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. xiv. 282 The extinction 
of their religion, and the slaughter of their ancestors. 1731 
Johnson Rambler No. 145 Px The public would sufTcr.. 
inconvenience . . from the extinction of any common trade. 
*®39 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 460 After the extinction of the 
national independence, 184$ McCulloch Taxation (1852) 
46a The plan for the gradual extinction of the national debt. 
8 . The action of blotting (a living being, a soul) 
out of existence ; destruction, annihilation. 

1615 Crook e Body of Man 333 We therefore define 
an abortment to he Either the issuing of an imperfect 
Infant or his extinction and death in the wombe. 1646 
Bp. Hall Balm Gil. 188 The utter extinction of those we 
loved. 1676 Glanvill Ess. v. jo Doctrines, such as. .utter 
extinction, and annihilation of the Wicked after the Day of 
Judgment. 1996 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 13$ Which destruc- 
tion they calf the second death, and describe it as a perfect 
extinction. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 33, 1 . . declare the 
soul’s eclipse Not the soul’s extinction. 

f b. Effacement, utter disgrace or ruin (of a per- 
son). Obs , 

($4* Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 5 To recover a 
man from present extinction. 

4 , Of a race, family, species, etc. : The fact or 
process of becoming extinct 5 a coming to an end 
or dying out ; the condition of being extinct. 

i6oe Fulbeckb 2nd Pf. Par all, 63 If a man deuise to his 
daughter his lands. . vntill she marie . . it onely signified) an 
extinction of the legacte when the mortage is accomplished. 
*859 C. Noble Mod, Anew, to Immod. Q. 15 By . . extinc- 
ti notion of the male blood it received an alteration, a 1799 
J • P** 5 *!? (*735) 135 The Extinction of Nations, 

and the Desolation of Kingdoms. s8s8 Ciuise Digest (ed. a) 
VI. 569 Any, number of lives, the extinction of which could 
be proved without difficulty. (871 Bryce Holy Rom. Bmp. 
xix. (ed. 5) 3S4 The extinction of the male line of Hapsburg 
inthe peiaon of Charles the Sixth. 1880 A. R. Wallace til 
Life 61 The most effective agent In the extinction of species 
is the pressure of other species. 

fekjtf'gktiv), a. ff. L. type *4X- 
ttincOv-ut, (. tx{i)tingHlrt (see EnprotnwH). Cf. 


EXTINGUISH. 

Fr. a xstimtif.] Tending, or haying the power, to 
extinguish ; censing annihilation. Const, cf. 

s6oo Swinburne Spousals (1686) 138 This Condition it. . 
resolutive or extinctive that is to say . . threatening a death 


Rev. XVI. 543 The third class of extlnctfte agencies., 
seems.. to threaten many of the Malayan and Polynesian 
races. 1883 Athenseum 10 Mar. 1 A The Extinctive Effect 
of Free Water on the Rolling of Ships. o 

Hence f Sztl’HotiTtljr adv. y so as to be ex- 
tinguished. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. % Peter ill a If they [i* e. souls] die 
not extinctively, what becomes of them? 

BstimotlieMo ? Obs~° [f. Extinct a. + 
•nebs.] The quality of being extlhct. 

1797-36 in Bailey ; whence i77Stn Ash. 

+ Sicti’notT&re. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Extinct v., 
■h - urn.] -Extinction. 

1307 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 294 Cold modesty, hot wrath, 
Both fire from hence and chill extincture hath. 0 
Extine (e*kstin, -tain). Bot, [f. L. ext- (in 
extimus most outward, f. ex-) + -ink 5 .] The outer 
membrane of the pollen grain. Also Exink. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot . (1848) I. 358 The shell of the 
pollen-grain . , has been ascertained to consist . . of two or 
even three membranes, of which the outer (extine) is thicker 
than the inner (intine). s88i Vines Sachs' Bot. 90s The 
contents [of pollen grains] enclosed by an extine and mtine, 
divide into two cells. 

t Extragnible, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late 
L. extinguitnlis (Lactantius), f. ex{s)tingu?re : see 
Extinguish^ —Extinguish able. 

1603 Timme Quersit. 1. xil. 50 The most pure aftd extin- 
guible substance of sulphur. 

Extinguish (eksti'ggwij) , V. [ad. L. ex(s)tin - 
gu-fre (L ex- intensive + stinguifre to quench) : 
see -ISH.] 

L. trans. To put out, quench (fire, light, anything 
burning or shining). + In early moduli use : To 
reduce (an inflammation). 

1551 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. 89 b, Ethelredus . . by it [cold 
water] . . extynguyshed . . the flames of all . . vices. 1963 T. 
Gale Antiaot. n. 16 It [vnguentldoeth extinguishe . . all 
inflammations of the lyuer. 1596 Drayton Legends ii. 545 
A little sparko extinguish’d to the Eye, 1636 Bramnall 
Replic, ii. no The light is under a Buanell, but it is not^x- 
tinguished. i6ot Dryden Lady of May 10 The soft god of 
pleasure. .Has broken his bow, and extinguish’d his fires. 
1710 J. Clarke Rokault's Nat. Phil. (1720) II. (65 Cold 
extinguishes.. Heat. 1739 Berkeley Alciphr, 1. » 3 They 
would extinguish the very light of nature. i8a< J. N icholson 
Operat. Mechanic 271 The water is . . thrown in a jet through 
a nose-pipe with great force, to extinguish fire. (869 Tyn- 
dall fight ii. (1873) 65 Natural bodies .. extinguish certain 
constituents of the white solar light. 

2 . transf. and fig. a. To quench (hopes, pas- 
sions, strife, life, mental faculties, etc.) : to silence 
(sound). 

*646 Raynold Byrth Mankynde iv. iii. (1564) 121 b, Suche 
as haue . . wateryshe Matrixes can not conceyue, for the 
power of the seede is extinguished in it 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst . 1. 21 b, Pmile . . exhorteth the Thessalonians 
not to extinguish the spirite. 1696 Bacon Sylva § 3x2 It 
deadeth and extinguisheth the Sound utterly, a 1697 Hay- 
ward Edw. VI 89 To extinguish the loue of the people to 
the young King. i6gt Baxter Inf, Baft. 143 God will not 
suffer it [truth] to be extinguished. 1607 Milton P. L. iv. 
666 Least total darkness should . . extinguish life In Nature. 


(ed 

his 


eyes. 1780 Rarms^PAUoI. Eh<j. (1841) 513 \$ar between 


b. To 1 quench * or totally obscure by superior 
brilliancy; to * eclipse*, put completely into the 
shade. 

*55 * Gardiner ExPlic. Cath. Faith 143 In the Sacrament 
the visible element is not extinguished by the prosence of 
Chnstes most precious body. 1991 Shake, i Hen. VI, v. Hi. 
19a Natural! Graces that extinguish Art. 1863 Mrs. Oli- 
thant Salem Ch. i. 11 The men . . were quite transcended 
and extinguished by their wives and daughters. 

o. In mod. use: To reduce (an adversary) to 
silence. Chiefly colloq. 

1878 Gladstone Prim, Homers 30 The stinging and com- 
pressed oration of Odusseus in Scherife . , utterly extinguishes 
his adversary. 

3 . To put a total end to, do away with com- 
pletely, blot out of existence. 


S andys *s resv. 1. 44 This late mightte Empire [of the Turks] 
extinguish! in /Egypt by the Mamalucks. 1669-70 Mar* 
toll Core. cxxxvT. Wlcs, 1872-3 II. 30s That ill memory 
thereof might be extinguish^ 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
<69 p 9 Hair the Misery of human ufe right be extinguish- 
ed. 1783 Burk* Sp. Foods JS. India BtffV\ cs. 1843 I. 285 
The authority of the regular and lawful government Is 
every where. . extinguished. 1868 J. H. Buttrr Ref. Ch. 

7 ? ? wt confiscation <C Wolsey’s possessions ex- 
tinguished the grandeur of these plans. 

b. Towenaer void (a bill, claim, right, etc*). In 
Law sometimes spec, (see ExTorouiSBiONT 3 b). 

* 54 » La Somerset Epist. Scots 842 That cannot extynguish 
the title which we haue to the Croune of Scotlande. «z6*6 
Bacon Max. # Uses Com . Lam iU. xa The warren is not by 
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BXTIBPATB. 


BXTINGUISHABLB. 


implication reaerued vnto mee either to bee inio 


Ik 13a Cancellation . . is considered to extinguish the instru- 
ment. 1891 Law Rep, Weekly Notes 130/a The right of 


v sogo a. yoanson s Atngd. 4 Lommw. 357 All which so 
Inestimable summet . . they have reimbursed or extinguished. 
* 777 Wat 80 h/ , 4 i 7 i> 7/(1793)11. xiv. 187 They will ere long 
extinguish the debt which they owe you. In your blood. 
2816 Thirl wall Greece II. xi. 33 The debt itself., was.. 
held to be extinguished. 184s McCulloch Taxation tit. i. 
<i8«;a) 430 The only ^stance of a national debt having been 
extinguished. 

d. To suppress (+ books, + customs, offices or 
corporate institutions). 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc, Weapons Sig. *J) b, Procuring also 
. . to suopresse and extinguish the exercise and serviceable 
use of Tong-bowes. 2590 — in Lett . Lit. Men (Camden) 


tingiusnea wortny wnoie volumes, to bring his abridgements 
Into reoucst. 1656 Bramhall Rep lie. ii. 109 The Baronies 
of the Bishops, and their votes in Parliament were taken 
away, but the Order was not extinguished, tin* Lond. 
Gat. No. 6092/1 It is our Pleasure that the said Sort [of 
boat] be extinguished, and no longer used. 1830 Yeowkll 
Anc. Brit.Ck. xi. (1847) 1 17 Though the bishopric .. merged 


Anc. Brit.Ck . xi. (1847) 1 17 Though the bishopric .. merged 
into the archbishopric, .it was not extinguished. 1868 J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. ii. 68 It had long been foreseen 
that, .a large number of them [monasteries] must be extin- 
guished. 

e. To, annihilate, bring to an end, cut oft (a 
family, race, etc.). 

1592 R. Harvey Pkilad. too The nation of the Hunnes 
was almost vtterly extinguished in Greece, by the £mpcror. 
1641 Baker Chron. (1660) 10 The Danish Line clean ex- 
tinguished, Edward tne Contessour. . was . . admitted King 
of England. 2639 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 36 The 
Royal race of the Valois being extinguished by the death 
of Henry the third. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 4- Friar 
(1844) 135 * Extinguishing’ the Red man by the progress of 
civilisation. 

+ f. To make away with, kill (an individual). 

1598 Grenewey Tacituf Ann. xn. Hi. (1623) 258 His 
[Gotarses’] brothers are extinguished by murder. 2630 R. 


Eng. Wks. 1738 II. 108 He had first relinquish’d, then ex- 
tingulsh’d Edmund. * 

f 4. intr. for reft \ in various senses : To die out. 

(Quot. 1837 is not strictly an example of this use, but 
of tne idiomatic occas. use of a trans. vb. in passive sense.) 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physic ke 5V* Inscenae 
the same, and let it combure, till of it selfe it extinguishe. 

U ... T .ii .. I -1* -1*1 • L 


c 2645 Howell Lett. 11. lxxiii, They . . both extinguish like 
a snuff. 2690 Milton Tenure Kings 53 These . . through all 
stormes ana persecutions kept Religion from extinguishing. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 11. 159 HU Family being like 
to extinguish for want of Heirs, int Pres. State Russia I . 
aao If a Fire . .finds Iron and Stone in its Way, it extinguishes 
of itself. 174a Hume Ess., Stoic ( 1779) I. 161 His alacrity 
suddenly extinguishes. 012797 H. Walpole Ment. Geo. if , 

I. 375 He paints that phantom of Royalty the present King 
extinguishing at Met*. [*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vi. iii, 
This conflagration of the South-East will abate . . extinguish 
it will not, till the fuel be all done.] 

Hence XxtLngulsfced ppl. a . Sxti'ngulshedly 
adv. Bxtl*nffalal&ii&flr vii. sb . and ppl. a. 

255a Huloet, Extinguished, extinctus. 2626 Chapman 
Mmmus 472 She . . round about the sea's broad shoulders 
throws Her eye, to second the extinguish'd light, a 2642 


Ii. e. virtue). 2677 Hale Prim. Z 'trig. Man 111. vii. 285 
Some vast devastation . . may endanger*. the extinguishing 
of the species of things. 2784 Cowper Task 1. 442 H is eye 
irelumines its extinguished nrcs. 2837 in O'Connor Ld. 
Beaconfield (1879) 174 The laughter, snouts, etc., which ac- 
companied the honourable and extinguished Member's first 
attempt in Parliamentary oratory, « 2863 Thackeray Mr. 
4 Mrs. Berry ii, A strong smell of an extinguished lamp. 

(cksti‘ngwiftb’ 1 ), a. Also 
6 ertinguyissible. [f. prec. + -able.] Able to 
be extinguished (in senses of the vb.). 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, vi. iii, Who that walkcth the waye 
ofderkenes. .shall have payne nothyng extinguyssible. 1667 
in Pkil. Trans . II. 609 The light of the former is readily ex- 
tinguishable by Compression. 2730-6 In Bailky (folio). 283a 
Lewis Use A Ab. Pol. Terms in. y Not ex tinguishable by 
any law. 2866 Law Times LXXX.. 2x3/2 Insect life is not 
extinguishable by scrubbing. 

Extinguisher (eksti'i)gwij;5i). [f. as prec. + 

-IB 1.] 

L One who or that which extinguishes. 


Mart . A vii. This heat extinguisher. 2030 j. aayloi 
(Water P.) Wks. 11. 357/2 The Glorious Great Extinguisher 
of Night, 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 303 Quarrells and Dis- 
tempers . , proveeKRlnguishers. 1824 Sir R. Wilson Diary 
II. 341 The fet is blazing in the fire, and no extinguisher can 
be found, ti? Byron Let. to Murrey 4 June. The name 
of their extinguisher was filfford. 2887 Daily News 7 Mar. 
7/1 The Lewis Hand Fire extinguisher. 

2. sp$c. A hollow conical cap for extinguishing 
the light of a candle or lamp ; also a similar object 
of large size formerly affixed to the railings of a 
house to enable the link-boys to extinguish their 


Vot, Ill, 


264s W. Cartwright Ordinary 1. v. In putting of *m 
(candles] out . . by The extinguisher. 268$ Lond. Gat. No. 
^ ne ^ 0let Candlestick, with Snuffer* and Extin- 

f uiaher. 2739-40 Mrs. Dklany Lfe 4 Corr. (1861) II, 88 
•ut out their flambeaux with great silver extinguishers. 
2840 Dickens Ban, Pudge xvi, Extinguishers are yet sus- 
pended before the doors of a few houses of the better sort. 
2857 Collins Deeut Secret 1, J, She held the candlestick, 
so that the extinguisher lying loose in it rattled, 
b. trans/. \ and fig. 

2607 Collier Ess . Mor. Subi. il (1709) 30 Cover it [the 
vital Flame) with an Extinguisher of Honour. 2774 Westm. 
blag. II. 06 Put not one grand extinguisher on Plays ; But 
Mith kina snuffers gently mend their blaze, 1884 Pall 
Mall G . 1 May 4/1 T Eigg Island,' with it* singular Scuir 
or peak hidden under a thick extinguisher of cloud. 

8. attrib. and Comb. 

2899 Dickens T. 7W Cities 11. ix, Extinguisher-topped 
towers. 2882 A. G. C, Liddell in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 
473/* Slurp extinguisher- like spires., shot into the sky. 
2083 Daily News 30 Apr. 4/8 The immeasurable height of the 
extinguisher hats of women when Richard II. was King. 
Hence BztP&gulsliorsfclp. nonce uni. 
x8as New Monthly Mag. XIII. 193 God give his imperial 
extinguishership 'a good deliverance.’ 

Extinguishment (ckstii)gwifm£nt). [f. Ex- 
tinguish v . + -mknt.] The action of extinguishing ; 
the fact of being extinguished ; ~ Extinction. 

1 , The quenching (or fire, light, anything burning 
or shining). Cf. Extinguish v. i. 

1500 Hawks Past. Pleas, xliu. iv, Evermore, without extin. 

? kiyahment. In burnyng tongues he shall be permanent. 2669 
ir T. Roes Voy. E. India 443 Lamps .. which have burned 
without extinguishment from many foregoing generation*. 
17R4 T. Rickers Hist. R. Cental. Spain 336 To endeavour 
the Extinguishment of those Flames. 1870 Daily News 19 
Aug. 6 The men skilled in extinguishment far away. 

T b. A means of extinguishing. Obs. 

2667 Waterhouse Eire Lond. 58 Application of remora's 
and extinguishments, to both wind ana fire. 

2 . trans f. and fig . . Cf. Extinguish v. 2. 

1503 Hawes Ex amp. Virt. xiii. 375 Theyr payne haue 
none cxtinguysxhemcnt. 1546 in Vicary's A mst . (1888) App. 
viii. 318 I nc. .viler extingguysfthemenl of the seyd grugge 
and dyspleAsure. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) *>/>' When 
once the wound beginneth to be purple, green, or black, it is 
a sign . . of the extinguishment of the venom, a 1639 W. 
Wmatkley Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 70 An extinguishment 
of love. 2890 L. Hunt Autobiog, x. (i860) 179 The final 
extinguishment of the king's reason. 

3 . The putting a total end to (something), blot- 
ting out of existence; suppression (of an Institution). 

*537 Acts Irel. 28 Hen. rill, c. xiii, Statutes, .made for 
the . . extinguishment out of this land of the pretended 
power of the Bishop of Rome. 2986 Ferns Bias. Gen- 
trie 32 The extinguishment of anye one of them [four* 
complexions] is the destruction of the bodye. a 2648 Ld. 
Herbert Hen. VIH (1649) 397 That for extinguishment* of 
all Ambiguities and doubts, it may be enacted, etc. 2742 
T. Robinson Gavelkind v. 66 A Total Extinguishment of 
the Custom. *869 Reader a Sept. 353/2 Munitions of war, 
which not only influenced bancfully. .the fortunes of Prince 
Charlie, but led. .to their final extinguishment. 

b. The putting an end to (a contract, right, 
etc.) ; abolition (of a law, custom, t tax). In 
Law also spec, ‘the annihilation of a collateral 
interest, or the supersedure of one interest by an- 
other and greater interest 9 (Wharton Law Lex.). 

1539 Act 97 Hen. Vlll , c. xo | 2 The . . extinguishment 
of aTlsuche subtill practised feoffementes. 1959 In Deposi- 
tions , etc. (Surtees Soc. No. ax) 57 For the. .extinguishment 
of a mariage solempnized betwixt them in their infancies. 
2974 tr. Littleton's Tenures 64 a, A release shall enure by 
waye of extinguishe mente. 1683 T. Hunt Def. Charter 36 
Charged with the extinguishment of many excellent Laws. 
2828 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 428 A suspension, but 
not extinguishment ot rights. 2886 Law Rep, Weekly 
Notes 35^ The accounts were limited to the period before 
Michaelmas, 1881, the time from which the extinguishment 
took effect. 

o. The full discharge, 1 wiping out * (of a debt 
or obligation). 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 266 To provide for the ex- 
tinguishment of the existing debt. 1847 C. G. Addison On 
Contracts 11. iv. f i. (1883) 664 The extinguishment of the 
principal obligation necessarily involving in it the discharge 
of the surety. 2868 Rogers Pol. Econ. iv. (1876) 7 Recip- 
rocal extinguishment of obligations. 

f d. The cutting off, putting an end to (a family, 
race, etc.) ; the fact of becoming extinct. Obs. 

1939 Taverner Card. Wysed. 1. 13 b, Syngle lyfe bathe 
these incommodyties. .extinguyshment of bloud, astraunger 
to be thyne heyre. 1611 Davies Why Ireland . etc. a 10 
Rebellion, wherein he perished himselfe, and made a final 
extinguishment of his house and honour. <630 R. John- 
son's Kingd. 4 Commw. 114 By the extinguishment of the 
Piets, it reached also unto Tweed. 

f e. Annihilation (of the soul). Obs . 

1990 Davies Immort. Soul xxx. f 4 When Death’s Form 
appears, she [the soul] feareth not An utter Ouenching, or 
Extinguishment s6eg Ussher Answ. Jesuit 327 A most 
absolute extinguishment as well of the soule as of the body. 
tBxtirp (ckftSup), v. Obs . or arch. Also 
5-6 extyrpe, 5-7 ex^tirpd, (7 exaterpe). [ad. 
F. extirpbcr » Pr. extirpar , ad. L. ex(s)tirpcire : 
see Extirpate.] 

1 . Irons. To root up (plants) ; - Extirpate 2. 
2490 C ax ton Ensydos xlx. 73 To extiipe and waste alle the 
goodes comyng cute of the erth. 2903-87 Foxf. A. 4 M. 
(idgt) I. 563 To extirpe and pluck the same fwlld cockle] up 
by the roots, t M Holland Pliny I. 525 These reeds do 
multiplie. .afteiethe old plants be extlrped 8c destroied. 


absoL a 1643 (i. Sandys ParaPhr. Div. Poems , Reel. HI, 

4 A time to plant, t'extirpe : to Kill, to Cure. 

b, trans/. - Extirpate s b. 

tfita Callib St at. Sewers (1647) 54 These bank*, .may be 
extirped If they be. .ahinderance to the common good. 

o* » Extirpate a c. 

1942 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Aiv, Tyll 
that . . which it the causer of the other bo totally exiytpcd 
the healyngc can nat be. 2990 Spenskr F. Q. i. x. 25 
Festring sore did rantkle yelt within. WhU h toexilrpe, he 
laid him privily Do wne. 2602 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. \i. 
(i6s6) 103, I., am fit.. HU eVet, bis tongue, or wliAt did 
thee Inforce, T'extirp. 1650 llui wlr AnthroPomct Pref. 
Perse, IThe teeth] filed down, or else extirped quite, 
a. To root out, exterminate (a family, sect, or 
nation) ; - Extirpate 3. 

2947 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottee aid The race of them 
U . . not ..extirped. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. 
Tropheis 887 He . . Wholly extirps the down-trod Jebunite. 
2633 H icywood Hierank. vm. 501 A large Patent .. T’ 
extup the Witches thence. a *67* Annr Bhadrthki* r 
Poems ( 1678) 166 His seed to be extiipt, was destined. 168a 
R. Burthoggk Ah Argument ( 1684) taa AntipaxlobaplUrne 
..doth put it [the Church] in no small hnxard of being 
utterly extirped. 

b. intr. To die out, root and all, 

2606 G. W[oodcockk 1 tr. Justin's Hist. 1 16 a, They should 
be vtterly rooted out, and the posteritye of their name extirp. 

3. With immaterial obj. ; Extirpate 4. 

(Austin’s attempted revival of the word has not been 
imitated so far as our quots. show.) 

*4*3 Caxton Gold, Leg. 430/1 This . . fader . . foughte 
ageynst the heretykes . . and extyrped their heresye. 259a 
Latimer Strut, Lords Prayer vl. 47 God hath done greater 
thinees in . . extirping out all popery. 2603 Siiakh. Meat. 
forM. in. ii. no. 1605 B. Jokson Volpone iv. ii, To ex- 
tirpe the memoiy Of suoi an act. i6a) Penkethma n Hand/. 
Hon. Pref., Wee may extirpe or root out vices, syas 
Strypk Fed. Mem. I. xxxiv. 250 These monasteries should 
be extirped. 283a Austin Jurispr. (1873) 1. 13a. /bid. 
(1879) 1. xxiv. 483. Ibid. (1870) if. 986 Errors or defects in 
the detail* are readily extirped or supplied. 

If mw To speak abusively against. (Peril, aris- 
ing from an ignorant misunderstanding of the 
phrase Mhe extirping of the Bishop of Rome’, 
common in controversial literature.) 

2609 Rowley When you see me H, She did exsterp [ed. 
2613 exstirpe, i6si, 163a extirpe] Against his Holinesse. 
Ibid. FiJ b, Exstirpe. 

Hcpce Hxti rpod ppl. a. Bxtl rper, one who 
roots out or destroys. Bstl rplng vbl. sb. 

290a Arnoldr Chron. 159 Encresnr off all goodnes, Ex- 
tirper of synnert and. .interpiter of dew Iauwc. 2939 Act 
27 Hen. VUl, c. 10 § i The extirping and extinguisHRient 
of all suche subtill practised feoffementes. 2543 Grarton 
Contn. Harding 606 r I*hc extirpyng and abholyhhyng of 
thp vsurped autnoritee of the b[Uhoi)l of Rome. 260) Bacon 
Adv. Learn. I. vii. |i Extirpers of tyrants. . were honoured 
but with the titles of worthies or demi gods, c 1640 J. 
Smyth Lives Berkeleys («88i) 1. 17a A great journey into 
Wales for the extirpinge of that nation. 

tExti-rpsbU, «. Obs. [f. L. ex{s)iirpdre : 
see next ana -able .1 That may be extirpated. 

2676 Evelyn Phil. Dis. Earth 131 Lest it Infect the 
Ground with a Plant not easily extirpable. 
t E‘Xtirpate» ppu. Obs. [nd. I,. tx(s)titpd/us, 
pa. pple. of ex{s)tirpdre\ used as pa. pplc. ol next.] 
Rooted out, destroyed utterly, rendered extinct. 

1942 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) ti 6 It is profitable .. to 
haue all occasions of sedicion . . to be extirpate, a 2649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jos. I'. Wks. (171 1) 107 When a 
vice cannot be extirpate and taken away. 2706 Dr For 
Jure Div. vii. 146 note, The Race of Sinners was extirpate. 

Extirpate (e-ksUjp^t, ekstOMprit), v. Also 7 
extirpat. [f. L. ex(s)tirpdG ppl. stem of ex(s)tir - 
Pare , f. ex- (see Ex- pre/d) + stirp-s stem or stock 
of a tree. Cf. Extiup v.] 
f 1. trans. To clear of stumps. In quot.yfc. Obs. 

2948 Hall Chron. (1809) 426 He might wede, extirpate, 
and] purdge the myndes of men. 

2. To pull or pluck up by the roots ; to root up, 
destroy, or remove root and branch (a tree, plant). 

. ** w. G. tr. Cowelx lust. 278 All such Offenders should 
have, .their Woods extirpated and grub'd up. 2664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hart. (1729) 213 Pluck up Strawberry Kunners, extir- 
pate the tall Stalks. 2691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 189 Extir- 
pate noxious and unprofitable Herbs. 1776 Gibbon Dec l. 
4 F. I. xxv. 746 The vines and fruit-trees. . were extirpated. 
1796 C. Marshall Garden, iii. (1813) 31 The better way. . 
is.. to extirpate the intermediate trees. 2848 Mill Pol. 
Rcon. 1. xi. I 2 The wood seems to have been, .extirpated. 

fig. 2836 J. H. Newman Par. Serin, (ed. a) II. vi. 71 Re- 
generation. .does not extirpate the root of evil. 

+ b. trans/. 

c 2 666 in Murray's Lincolnshire (1890) 94 The old Church 
. .having been * extirpated by a hurricane 1 in 1666. 

©. esp, in Surg. To root out, remove (anything 
spoken of as having roots)* 

2690 Bulwer Anthro/omet . 232 For men.. to labour to 
extirpate .. the Beard .. is a practical blasphemy. 2767 
Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 167 Extirpating several breasts, 
and large tumors. *774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 177a, 74 
Small pincers for the purpose of extirpating hairs. *836 
Todd Cycl . A not. 1. 242/1 When a nevus it extirpated, it 
seems to consist of a mass of cellular tissue. 

3. To root out, exterminate, or totally destroy 
(a class, sect, or nation); to kill off, and render 
extinct (a species of animals or plants). Const. 
out o/ t from. 

2986 J. Hooker Girald . Irtl. 11. xvi. 41 \f^ffolinshed. Yet 
was their nobilitic so honourable and great; that by no 
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meaneft. . was the same to he extirpated or rooted out. s&$f 
A It nran 41 God . . forgiveth sins to those that believe, and 
extirpate Infidels, a 1704 Lock* (J.\ The breed <ought to 
t>e extirpated out of the island. 170S Ferriar JJiuitr . 
Sterne . Varieties 0/ Man 906 The ryemies were extir- 
pated by their wars. 188s Mas. Pitman Mission L . Greece 
4 Pat. 3x0 The founder of Islam, .believing in the mission 
of the sword to extirpate all Christians and Jews. 

b. In weaker sense : To do a wav with, render 
extinct ns such (a specified class ol persons); to 
root out utterly, break up (a gang of thieves). 
Formerly also, + to drive out, clear away (persons) 
from a locality, etc. . 

1368 Painter Pah Pleas. 1 . 10, I will drlue and extirpate 
oute of this Citie both L. Tarauinius Superbus, and his 
wicked wife, with all the race of his children and progenie. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. it. tas He . . Should presently extir. 
pate me and mine Out of the Dukedom. >713 Stx.klk 
Englishman No. 4. The Comedies, you see, have extir- 
pated the whole Species of Beaux. 1737 Common Sense 
1738) I. 186 The Honour of extirpating such a notorious 
Robber from the Society. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
eoj Jt is . . one of the first duties of every government to 
extirpate gangs of thieves. 

4 . To root out, eradicate (an immaterial thing, 
eg heresy, vice, etc.). Const. + out of, from. 

*589 J« Huser in Lisle Papers V. 75, I hope it shall please 
your Lordship to extirpate this sudden desperate sorrow. . 
out of the bottom of your stomach. 1340 Latimer Serm . 
P toughers (Arh.) 37 He destroyed al Idofatrie, and clearly 
dyd extirpate all superstition. «66o R. Coke Justice Vina. 
Pref. 19 Until monarchy or regal power should be extirpated 
in all the world. 1789 Beni ham Princ \ Legist. xix. JI 15 

Of SU' 
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With what chance of success . . would a legislator go about 
to extirpate drunkenness . . by dint of legal punishment T 
xfta8 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, The holy Church is awakened 


, . to extirpate heresy by fire and steel. 1838 Emerson Nat . , 
Lit . Ethus Wks. (Bohn) 11 . *05 Neither years nor l*x>ks 
have yet availed to extirpate a prejudice then rooted in me. 

Hence E xtirpated ///. a. Extirpating vbl. 
sb. and fpl. a. 

1690 Afii.roN Hist. F.ng.w. (1851) 65 The final extirpating 
of that whole Nation. 167a tr. Scheffer's Lapland ix. 34 
All possible means were used . . for the extirpating of super- 
stition. i 8*7 Southey Penins . War II, as The Spaniards 
had to atone for extirpated nations. 1863 Bushnrll Vicar. 
Sacr. in. v. 379 Sin . . n desolating, extirpating power in souls. 

Extirpation (ekstwjV*‘Jan). Also 6 extir- 
pation©, extirpaoion, -tion, exturpaeion. [ad. 
L. ex(s)tirf>atibn -em , n. of action f. ex(s)tirp<ire : 
see Extirpate v. Cf. F. extirpation .] Tne action 
of extirpating. 

+ 1 . The clearing (ground) of trees, etc. Cf. Ex- 
tirpate v. 1 . Obs. 

1607 Nordkn Surv. Dial. *17 The generall extirpation . . 
of co)>nise grounds in Middlesex. 

2 . The action of rooting up trees or weeds ; total 
destruction. 

1673 M. Clifford Hum. Reason in Phenix (1708) II. 53a 
The Extirpation of those Weeds. *7*3 Bradlfy Fam. 



Cycl, VII I. 103/3 The. .extirpation of couch grass is one of 
the first things which an experienced farmer sets himself to. 

b. Surg. The operation of removing, by excision 
or the application of caustics, anything having an 
inward growth. 

1708 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). *739 Arbuthnot Rulet of 
Diet 330 The difficulty of . . Breathing, occasioned by 
Schirrositics of the Glands js not to be cur’d any other- 
wise than by Extirpation. 1818 Art Present. Feet 53 A 
black com . . on extirpation . . is found to have a black clot 
of blood at the lower extremity of the stem. 1875 H. 
Walton Dis. Eye no Operations on the eyeball, Abscission, 
and extirpation. 

8. The action of extirpating or rooting out ; exter- 
mination : a. of a nation, family, sect, species, 
etc. b. of an immaterial thing, e.g. heresy, a 
religion, vice, etc. 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 56 Extirpation, that is, 
the pluckyng out of all maner of wees by the rotes. t6oa 
1 ’. F itzherbrrt A Pol. 4 a, The extirpation of heresy. 1899 
Burnet 39 Art. vii. (1700)95 The Jews were to fall under 
..an utter Extirpation. 1708 Swift Abolit. Ckr. Wkt 
1755 II. 1. 95 The extinction of the gospel. 1794 Gouv, 
Morris in Sparks Life 4* Writ, (x 833) II. 411 It will 
become on both sides a war of extirpation. 1846 McCul- 
loch Act , Brit. Empire (1854) I. 431 Extirpation of the 
smallpox. 1877 J* A- Allen Amer. Bison 559 The extirpa- 
tion of the buffalo. 

Hence Bxtirpationiat, one who maintains a 
theory of extirpation. 

1881 Comh. Mag. Sept 340 The Teutonic extirpationlsts. 

Extirpative (c-k$twp**tiv), a. [f. Extir- 
pate v. + -ivb.] Tending to extirpate. 

1733 Cheynk Eng, Malady m, Introd. (1734) M Of the 
Medicines, I have mention’d only the. .extirpative ones. 

Extirpator (e’kstaipritw, -tSrp/tw). Also 8 
-er. fad. L. ex(ftirpdtor, agent n. f. ex{s)ttrp&re : 
see Extirpate v.] One who, or that which, ex- 
tirpates. 

1708 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Extirpator one that Extir- 

5 ates or Destroys, as an Kxrirpater of Heresies. *778-83 
i'stamond R agnate indies (ed. a) I. 383 These extirpators 
with all their industry can only execute their commission 
upon the coast. s8o$ R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric.{i 9 oy) 
1 . 35 The extirpator is a machine of this sort . . for destroy, 
ing weeds. 1830 D’ Israeli Chess. /, III. xii. 964 The 
great extirpator of episcopacy. >870 Anderson Missions 
Amor. Rd. III. viii. 115 Three men ..extirpators of heresy. 


(1 ExtiftpOX (eksti'speks). Rom. Antiq . PI. ex- 
ti'spioes [L. ; f. ex ta (see Kxta) 4- -spex f. 
spectre to look at.] One whose duty it was to 
inspect the entrails of sacrificial victims for the 
purpose of divination ; a haruspex. 

*7*7 Bailey vol 11 , Exiispicet, the same as aruspices. 
* 7 S* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Extispex, In Italy, the first ex- 
tispices were the H etrurians. 1833 S medley Occult Sciences 
333 The officers were extUpices or aruspices. 

t Extispioine. obs. [a. Fr. extispicine, f. L, 
ex tisficium : see Extispicy.] » Extishcy. 

ns^93 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xxv, Will you have a trial 
of your fortune by the art of aruspiciny ? By augury ? or by 
extispicine ? 

t Extispi’Cions, a. Obs. rare- 1 . Also 7 -8 
•xtiapitlous. [f. L. extispici-um the function of 
an Extispex + -oua.] Of or pertaining to inspec- 
tion of entrails for the purpose of divination. 

*846 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. xi. 44 Thus hath he 
{Satan] deluded many Nations in his Auguriall and Extis- 
picious Inventions, 1735 In Johnson. 

Extiapioy (cksti*spisi). Rom. Antiq. Also 
8 extiapice. [ad. L. extispidum : see Extinpi- 
ctous.] Inspection of the entrails of sacrificial 
victims for tne purpose of divination ; harospicy. 

188s Blount Gtossogr., Extispacy. 17x1-1800 Bailey, 
Extispice . 1731 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Medicine , Extispicy 
or inspecting the entrails of beast*. . *853 Smedley Occult 
Sciences 292 Extispicy, the observation of entrails. 

Extol (ekstp l), v. Also 5-7 extoll(e. [ad. L. 
extol l - Pro y f, ex- (see Ex- pref l) + toll ere to raise.] 
+ 1 . trans. To lift tip, raise, elevate. Obs. 

*340^6e Stkrnhold & H. Ps. Ixxxvi. 4 Unto thee Lord I 
extolT, And lift my soule and mindc. 157a Bossewell 
Armorte if. 96 He cannot, .extol him sclfc higher then the 
earth. 1601 Wkfvfr Mirr. Mart. B iv b, A begger from 
the dunghill once extold, Forgets him selfe. a 1813 Beaum. 
& Fl. (Webster 1864), Who extolled you in the half-crown 
boxes. *830 T, Bavly Herba Parietis To Rdr., A fiery 
Charriot, able to extoll an Elias up to Heaven. 

absol. 1618 Chapman Hesiod 1. 9 Great Jove** will orders 
all : For he with ease extols, with ease lets fall. *848 Sir 
T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 11. Hi. 72 The newtrall j>oint wherein 
its [the iron's] gravity just equalls the magneticall quality, 
the one exactly extolling as much as the otner depresseth. 
fig, 1387 Mirr. Mag.yBladud xiv, Our actes extoll our 
prayse aboue the skie. s6o* ? Marston Pasquil 4 Hath. 1. 
233 Thy praise extold him to the skies. 

+ b. *= Sublime v. 

1857 Tomlinson Rettou's Dis p. 90 Such as are not easily 
sublevated . .are to be extolled (L. subtimantur ] in a Retort 
of very thick glass. 

+ 2 . a. To lift up in dignity or authority ; to up- 
hold the authority of. Obs. 

*345 Joye Exp. Dan. xii. 200 This kinge . . shall extoll 
and preferre himself aboue all the goddi*. 135a Lyndrsay 
Mouarche 5344 Cardinall. Kyng, or Empriour, Extolland 
thare Traditionis Abufe Christis Institutionis. 1570 Act 13 
Elis. c. 2 9 1 That no Person . . shall . . maintain, defend or 
extol the same usurped Power [of the see of Rome], 1381 
Lambaror Eiren. 11. vii. (T588) 228 The Treason of extolling 
forein power. 

f b. To * lift up * with pride, joy, etc. Obs. 

*Sa8 Pilgr. Ferf. (W. dc W. 1531) 88 b, Ixrst the muhy- 
tuae of reuelacyons sholde extoll hym, and make hym 
proude. 1809 Bible (Douay) Ecclus. xxxii. 1 Have they 
made thee Ruler? be not extolled. 1684 Flodden F. vi. 54 
Because he vex’d our Land of late, Perchance his stomach 
is extold. 

+ c. To raise too high, make too much of ; to ex- 
aggerate, boast of. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. \. cxl. 127 WaLshemen extolle so 
hugely theyr blood & allynunce. .& regard yd so lytle the. . 
lynyall dissent of the Saxons. 1303 Hawes Examp. Virt . 
v. 48 No jpersone can extoll the souerente Of her worthy 
ana royail dygnyte. 1351 Gardiner Explic . Cath. Faith 
33 b, if irntn should then waxe proude and . . extolle his 
owne deuotion in these ministeries. L< 5 « Needham tr. 
Selden ’f Mare Ch 309 The Hors and Foot and the Sea- 
Souldiers . . ex toll'd every one their own hazards. 1798 C. 
Marshall Garden, i. (1813) z The praise of gardening it is 
presumed can hardly be too much extolled. 

3 . To raiie high with praise; to praise highly; 
to magnify. 

*300 jFibhkr Fun. Serm. C*tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
293 whome my purpose is not vaynly to extol, or to 
magnifye aboue her mcrytes. x$8a Bentley Mon. Mat rones 
47 S. John extolleth charitie in his Epistle. s6ox B. Jon son 
Poetaster il Wks. (Rtldg.) na/i They. .extoll’d your peD 
fections to the heavens. 1883 Brit. Spec. 18 Thou art a 

S lorioua Isle extolled and renowned among all Nations, tyia 
kpDisoN Spect. No. 469 ? 6 To find Virtue extolled, and 
Vice stigmatized. *789 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. v. (1763' 
57 Strabo . . highly extolls this Practice. *879 Froude 
Cm tar xxvi. 450 Some will extol you to the skies, others 
will find something wanting. 

+ Extolla’tion. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Extol + 
-ATION : cf. med.L. exfoliation- tm, OF. exfoliation.] 
The action of extolling ; laudation, praise. 
a s 844 Webster Thracian Wonder 1. i, with exfoliation 


of a thing so vile. 

Extolled 


J 


boiled (ekstp-ld), ppl. a . [f. Extol -h -n>i.] 
+ a. Upraised, uprearea; elevated (obs.). b. 
Praised, magnified, celebrated. 

a. 1607 Tofsell Serpents (1653) 613 Discouraged by the 
extolled head of the serpent to his breast. 

b. 163a J. Hayward tr. Blondis Eromena 44 The Prince 
. .enamoured of her extolled beautie, 1844 Milton Ednc., 
Those extolled remains of Grecian lawgivers. 

Extoll** (ekatjrlw). (£ Errotp* -IB !.] One 
who extols (see Extol a a, 3). ^ 


BXTOBT. 

a 1 8e8 Bacon Charge Sess. Verge (1662) 8 Extollers of 
the Pope's Supremacy. 1884 tr. Agrippa's Van . Aries 
xviii 60 The worst, .things never want their extollers. 1735 
In Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Extolling (ekstfrlin), vbl. $b. [f. as prec. + 
•inq l .l The action of the vb. Extol. p 

>358 Act 1 Elis. c. 1. § 37 If any Person^* shall., execute 
any lliing for the Extolling .. or Defence of any such*, 
usurped Jurisdiction. 1580 Declar. Faith in Neal Hist . ' 
Punt. (1733) 1 . 161, I do utterly disallow the extolUng of 
Images. *8eo Shelton Qnix. 11. xxv. 164 These praises 
and extollings doe more properly belong to you then mee. 
1709 Stryf* Ann. Ref, I. xxvi, 306 Trie extolling of the 
BUnop of Rome made praemunire for the second offence. 
1838 Froude Hist. Eng. 111 . xii. 75 A third [injunction] 
forbade the extolling the special virtues of images and relics. 

Exto lling, ppl- a. [f. as pTec. + -inq -.] That 
extols or praises. Hence Szto llingly adv. t in an 
extolling manner, in commendation or praise. 

1888 ArgotyJvXy 70 A celebrated physician spoke to me 
cxtollingly or Bath. 

Extolment (ekstp-lmgnt). ? Obs . [f. lj prec. 
+ -ment. Cf. F. extollement (Godefr. 1571).] 
The action of extolling or praising ; eulogy. 

*8oe Shaks. Ham. v. U. zat In the verity of extolment, 1 
take him to be a soul of great article. 1840 Sir E. Drring 
Prop. Sacr . (1644) 17 If. . two Fathers . . tor honour to the 
. . sacrament, should in the extollment of it passe an earnest . 
word. 1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rt v. LXX. 500 Cicero’s 
extolmcnts of Cato and others. 

t Exto’nions, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 -youae. 
[f. OF. eston-er to Astonish + -ioua .1 Astonishing. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 78 Which graunt [= admission] . Is 
extonyousc and unbeleavable. 

t ExtOTaua. V. Obsr 0 [ad. L. extqrqu-ere : 
see Extort.J *= Extort. *8a3-8 in Cockeram. 

t Exto*raa, V. Obs. Sc . Also 6 extorsa, 7 
extoroe. [f. L. extors - rare form of ppl. stem of 
extorquere ; see Extort.] trans. To practise ex- 
tortion upon ; hence, to oppress. 

1387 Sc. Acts Jos. V/ (1814) ill. 49 Neytber the saidis 
customaris be sufferit to extorss the people as that haue 
done in tymes past. ( 1804 Earl Stirling Avrora Sonn. 
Ixiv. >3 Too many grieuous plagues my state extorse. *8*4 
— Doomes-dayy xthHoure fxxxix. By men even dead (as 
oft alive) extorc a. To avarice, else cruelty, still slave. 

absol, 1798 Ramsay Gen . Mistake Wlw. 1851 11 . 339 A 
penman, .lends, ex torses, cheats. 

Extorsion, -or, obs- ff. of Extortion, -kr. 
Extoraiva (ekstpusiv), a. rare. [f. L. extors - 
(see Extorse v.) + -ivk .1 t». Scrvinc; or tending 
to extort; of the nature of extortion, u. Obtained 
by extortion. 

1869 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. a« If they make any 
confession . . it's onely extorsive. *773 A. Hamilton Farmer 
Refuted Wks. 1851 II. 50 A complication of extorsive mea- 
sures. 

Hence t Hxto rglvely adv. rare ~° . 

*758 in Johnson; whence in mod. Diets. 

t Exto rt, ppl, a, Obs. Also 5-6 extorte. 
[ad. L. extort -us, pa. pple. of extorquere : see 
next.] a. Extorted, wrongfully obtained (rarely 
as pa. pple.). b. csp. in Extort power; whence 
a sense ■■ 'extortionate* (in extort exactions). 

*430 Lydq. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, By extorte tytle false 
successyon. *40* Plumfton Corr. 964 Intendinge . . to 
keepe the same Hand] by extortpower contrary to tne law. 
*340 Act 39 Hen, VI 1 1 \ c. 94 The extorte exactions of in- 
numerable summes of moneu 1596 Spenser F. 0 , v. ii. c 
Hauing great Lordship* got and goodly farnies, Through 
strong oppression of his powre extort. Ibid. v. x. 93 A 
Citie. .by force extort out of her hand By her strong foe. 
Extort (ekst^'Jtj, V. Also 6 extorte. [f. I,. 
extort - ppl. stem, of extorquere , f. ex- out + torqtiere 
to twist.] literally , To wrest or wring (some- 
thing) from a person ; to extract by torture. 

1 . trans . To obtain from a reluctant person by 
violence, torture, intimidation, or abuse of legal 
or official authority, or (in weaker sense) by im- 
portunity, overwhelming arguments, or any power- 
ful influence. Const, of from, out of + upon. 

a. with obj. money, payments, etc. Also absol. 
to practise extortion. 

1399 in Fiddes Wotsey 11. *75 Not for good order of the 
diocess but to extort treasure, c 1333 Fisher* s Whs., Life 
*4* Lykwise for diuers bribes extorted vpon manic of his 
subiects. *583 Abp. Sandys Serm. {*84 z) 087 He went., 
not to poll and pill, to extort and wnng out of the people 
what he could ; but. .to do good. 1611 Shaks. Cyme. 111. 1. 
48 The.. Romans, did extort This Tribute from vs. 1804 
Capt. Smith Virginia (1899) 190 They would hold it worse 
than sacrilege to. .extort upon the common souldier a penny. 
*7*8-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxx. 98 Tne vil- 
lages Are so poor, that only force could extort from them 
necessary provisions. *8eo Miss Mitford In L’Estrange 
Life IL iv. 87 Taxes.. are only extorted by threatening 
notices. *883 Law Rep. it Q. Bench Dlv. 377 That the 
lord of a manor may ask for as much a he thinks that he 
can extort from the copyhold tenant. 
s absoL c *39* Marlowe Jew of Malta It. ii, With extort- 
ing, conning [etc.]. . I fill'd the jails with bankrouts in a year. 
1398 Barckley Folk. Man n. (i6d*) 195 Bribing and extort- 
ing upon his subjects. 176a Goldsm. Lett . Hist. Eng. (*779) 

1 . zoi He ,-*ixtort9d from the Jews . . without any rnnone. 
*896 Hood Death * s Ramble ix. He knew that aort of man 
would extort, Though summon'd to ail eternity, *833 Ma- 
caulay Hist, Eng. IV, 383 The rapacious governor had 
daily opportunities of embezzling and extorting. 

b. with immaterial obj., actions, utterances, 
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manifestation of feeling, concessions, acknowledge* 
ments, promises, etc. Said both of persons and of 
circumstances or influences. 

1550 Balk Image Both Ch. n. xvii, Confession In the eare 

J r mi cruellye extorted of Christian people vnder. .payne of 
eath. igSs-Of Fox* A. 4 fit, (1596) 3/s They haue ex- 
torted Into thei own hands the plenarie fulness of power. 
>699 Hammond Oh Ps. vi. 6 Par&phr. 3d My agonies extort 
..tears from me. i6As Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. tu. i. 1 15 
Neither can bee deserve the name of a man, from whom the 
observation of the courses of the stars . . does not extort 
gratitude. 166* Glanvill Scefs. Sci . I. ia The extorting 
a Confession of that Ignorance. 173s Berkeley Akiphr. 
1. f 14 Concessions, which the force of truth seems to nave 
extorted from you. c 179® Shuns to we Ruin'd Abbey 175 
No solemn bell extort a neighbour's tear. 1771 Junius 
Lett . liv. 986 These praises are extorted from me. iSzS 
Jas. Mill Brit . India II. v. iv. 443 A situation which 
extorted the compassion of Englishmen. 1863 H, Cox 
Jnstit . 1. vii. 80 The barons extorted from the King power 
to elect twelve ordainers. 


o. In literal sense : To wrest (a material ob- 
ject) from, rare . 

1784 Cowfer Task tv. 189 Nations would do well To extort 
their truncheons from the puny hands Of heroes. 

2 . To extract forcibly, 4 wring ’ (a sense or con- 
clusion)/^/# (a passage, premises, etc.). 

180s Shaks. Tivei. N. in. i. 165 Do not extort thy reasons 
from this clause. 1633 Milton Hirt lings (1659) 31 From 
this example they never will be able to extort that the 
people in those days paid tithes to priests. Mod. How can 
you extort any other meaning from the passage ? 

1 3 . a. To practise extortion on (a person) ; in 
quot 1561 with allusion to literal sense 4 to rack*. 
D. To 4 torture \ strain (a law). Ohs . 

1961 Godly Q. Hester (1873)44 The commons he extorteth 
tyll they bee lame. s8ia Davies Why Ireland, etc. 276 They 
uld extort and oppressc the people. x8i6 J. Lank Sqr.'s Tale 
xi. 360 Captives . . to Greece transported, sold, and by these 
badd mistresses extorted. 1681 Crown k lien. VI. 11. 14 Wc 
may extort the law . . to punish beyond bounds of law. 

Hence Extorting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

*599 Marston Sco. Villanie 11. v. 196 Though he laid 
forth all his stock and store Vpon some office . . he will 
trebblo it . . by his extorting wit. 164* Tapsters Downfall 
7 Not branded with the extorting sealc of avarice. <11711 
Ken Hymns Festiv . Poet. Wks. 1771 I. 37Q Matthew . . set 
in his extorting stall. 1713 Njclson Addr. Pers. Qjual. 195 
The many extorting Acts, which are practised in those 
H< tscs of Bondage. 177s Goldsm. Hist. Eng. III. 64 She 
took several very extorting methods by loans. 

t Exto*rt, sb. Obs. [f. the vb.] The action 
ol the vb. Extobt ; extortion, torture. 


1596 J. Hey wood Spider 4 F. lxxxviii. 163 Ye are sure .. 
to get ought by your extort, Or get or kepc ought, 1*41 
Sen., ho use Women 556 in Hazl. E . P. IV. 126 They 
meane it a nothcr way, And say, she is mans vttcr extort. 
*599 Bp. Hall Sat . iv. v. 103 Albcc such mayne extort 
scorns to be pent, in the clay walles of thatched Tenement. 
(But possibly 4 mayne extort’ a ^extort power', sec Extort 
PPI • <*•! 


Extorted (ckstput&l), ppl. a . [f. Extobt v. 
+ -ed !.] In senses of the vd. Cf. Lxtokt ppl. a . 
159a Huloet. Extorted, compilatus . 1590 Spensf.k F, O. 
1. vu. 18 Witn extorted powrc and borrow’d strength. 
*993 Shaks, 9 Hen. VI , iv. vii. 105 Are my Chests filled vp 
with extorted Gold? 163a Lithgow Trav. V. ao6 Weary 
and extorted Trauellers. 1667 Flavkl Saint Indeed (1754) 
136 These extorted complaints. 1784 Cowpkr Task iv. 403 
lave without extorted alms From grudging hands. x8s6 
Scott Woodst. xv, An extorted promise of silence. 1863 
Hook Lives A bps. HI. vii. 149 The rack -ex torted admis- 
sions of the persecuted Templars. 

J +b. Strained, forced. Obs. 

t6s»-6a Hkylin Cosmogr. Introd. (1666) xo How extorted 
and unnatural are the derivations jf the AllumscoUe from 
Almodad, of the Manila from Abiftiail, etc. 

Hence t Exto'rtedly adv. t by octortion. 

. «*o h D ' Diusv Sp. Trienn. Pari. (164s) 14 A King that 
had . . given all the Rights and Liberties of nis Subjects a 
more cl eare and ample confirmation freely and gratiously, 
then all his Predecessors . . extortedly. 

Extorter (ekstputw). See also Extortob. 
[f. as prec. + -»»!.] One who extorts. Const, of. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas t. lit. (1641) at/i You strict 
Extorters, that the poor oppress. 1605 Camden Rem . 
186 Edric the extorter. 1794 Sir W. Jones Inst it. Hindu 
Law ix. 1 958 Extorters of money by threats. 1846 Trench 
Mirac . xxix. (1869)1434 God, the extorter of those unwilling 
• . prophecies from wicked men. 

Extortion (ekstp*jjon). Forms: 4-6 extor- 
oion, -0101111(0, 4 -oyoune, 5 -oyon, 4-7 ex- 
tortion, 4 -scion, -shin, 5 -tioun, -tyoun, 6 
-■yon, 4- extortion, [ad. L. extortibn-em, also 
extorsibn-em, n. of action t extorquere (see Ex- 
tort), Cf. F. exlorsion.] 

X. The action or practice of extorting or wresting 
anything, esf. money, from a person by force or by 
undne exercise of authority or power ; an instance 
of this 1 an act of illegal exaction. 

axipo Cursor (Co tt) O couaitise • . cums. . reuelaic, 

theft, extorsiun. c 1340 Ham polk Prose Tr. v. (1866) it 
Thurghe exfercyone, as lordes duse. c 1386 Chavckr Friar's 
7 . 131 My wages ben tal streyt . . by extorciouns I lyve. 
14*9 Pot. Poems (1859) n. 143 Chensshe thy lordes, hate 
extorctatn. 1993 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI , 1, Ul. 133 The Clergies 
Bags Are lankeand leane with thy Extortions. 1 Iff Hobbes 
Levieuh. 11, xxvUL 166 The continuance, and increasing of 
..extortion, avjvg Burnet Otm Time (1794) I. you To 
bring them (the Bankers] to an account for their usury, 
and extortions. 1838 Froudb Hist. Eng. III. xvit 494 By 
bribery and extortion he had obtained vast sums of money. 


e 


b. I.a w (sec auot. 1 769). 

1607 Co* kl Interpr.j Extortion . ♦ xignifieth . . an uulawful 
or violent wringing 01 mony or mouy worth from any man. 
1874 Essex Papers (Camden' I. *29 This Country hath long 
layn under great Oppressions by y* Extortion or y Clerks 
of y’ Crowne. 1789 Blackstonk Comm. IV. 14 1 Extortion 
. . consists in any officer’s unlawfully taking, by colour of his 
office, from any man, any money or thing of value, that is 
not due to him, or more than is due, or before it is due. 
1769 Bkntham Prime. Legist, xiii. | 1 An act of extortion 
on the part of an officer of police. 1848 in Wharton Law 
Lsx. i 98 s in W. Bell Diet. Law Scot . 

+ O. An extortionate claim or impost. Obs. 

. *748 Oe Foe's Eng. Tradesman L xxx. 303 Paying an 
intolerable extortion of fifteen to twenty per cent premium. 

+ 2 . In etymological sense : a. A wresting of 
the sense of a wora or phiase. b. A straining (of 
the nerves \ Obs . 

i8$s Needham tr. Scltlen's Mare Cl. 27 The Italian Law- 
yers. . do force themselves with all extortion to verilic upon 
the Western F.mperor that saying. 17*5 Uradiky Fata. 
Ditt. s.v. Nen>es, The same will also cure the Extorsions 
of the Nervcic if apply’d moderately hot. 

SztOTtiOn, V. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. To prac- 
tise extortion. Const, upon. b. ttans. To charge 
extortionate prices to ; to overcharge. 

1494 Fasyan Ckron. vii. ccxxxiti. 967 The sold yours stale 
and extorcioned vpon both partyes. 190a Ord, Crysten 
Men (W. de W, *506) »v. xxl. 951 Yf he extorcyon or dys- 
tresste or gyueth avde or consentytige that to do. *883 
Spalding tivub. Chat. /(179a) I. 124 For such fmeat] as 
they got they were extortioned. 1811 Marry at P. Simple 
viii, A bed and a breakfast . . for which they extortioned me 
three shillings and sax-pence. [Still in dialectal use (Chesh. .] 

Hence t UxtOTtioning ppl. a. 

1655 Hkywood Fort . by Land iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 493 My 
poor usuring, extortioning Master. 

Ezto'rnonable, <*. rare. [f. asprcc. + -A11I.K.] 
«= Extoktionatk. 

1633 Lithgow Trav.x 1.346 Two extortionable flalterers, 
Auarice and Ignorance. Ibid. ix. 403 Finding the fellow 
. . somewhat extortionable. 1779 Duchess Kingston In 
Cooke's Mem. S. Foote (1805) I. 903 An extortionable 
assassin of private reputation. 

ExtO’rtiouary, a. [f. as prec. 4 - -ARY.] Given 
to or characterized by extortion. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rett. II 1 , 60 The fixed shopkeeper 
ix not only less extortionary to his customer, but is more 
taxable to the slate. 1831 Cart. Tkklawnky Adv. Younger 
Son I. 41 The extortionary Jew, chuckling with ecxtacy at 
the usury he was about t6 realize. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India I, 365 The overbearing and extortionary spirit 
of that military rule. 

Extortionate (ekatpujsndt), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ate *.] a. Of persons, their qualities or actions : 
Characterized by extortion, b. Of prices, money 
demands : Grossly excessive, exorbitant. 

17B9 Mrs, Piozzi Joum. France I. 119 The inns arc very 
extortionate. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit . India I. 457 Tho 
amount ix not extortionate. <11845 Hood Knt. 4 Dragon 
ii, He pounced down like a vulture, And . . Out of every 
man’s meal Took a very extortionate multure. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villette xli. (1876) 47a You are in good hands. M. 
Miret will not be extortionate. 1885 Mancn. Exam. 8 May 
5/9 The interest was extortionate and excessive. 

Extortioner (ckst^j/snsj). [f. as prec. + 
-kb 1 .] One who practises or is given to extor* 
ti°n. 

C1375 Pains of Hell 37 in O. E. Misc. App. ii. 211 peso 
were . . Extortioners. 1413 Lydo. Pilgr . Soiule iv. xxix. 
(1859)61 They done none exccucion vpon extortioners, ne 
tyrauntes. * 4*4 Rich. Ill in Ellis Ortg. Lett. n. 54 I. 162 
Many been knowen for open murdrers. advowters, and ex- 
tortioners. 1538 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 174 b, The 
vsurer, the thefe, & tne extorrioncr. 1849 Br. Hall Cases 
Consc. 1. v. ^6 Some covetous ex tort loner, .huyes up the whole 
lading of the ship. 1789 Beni ham Princ, Legtsl. xiii. | 1 
The most determined extortioner in office ha* some bridle 
and some restraint. 183^ Thirlwall Greece IV. 907 To 
purge the city of the vile informers and extortioner*. 

Extortionist (ekstp-ipnUt). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who extorts something from another ; 
on extortioner. t88$ in Ogilvie. 

+ ExtOTtioni*©, V. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ize.] intr. To practise extortion. Hence 
+ ExtoTtioniting ppl. a. 

1830 J, Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 6/1 Ex tort ionizing Curr. 

t Exto*rtiononS f a. Obs. [f. as prec. 4- -o vs.] 
Characterized by extortion, oppressive. 

s6os Lift T. Cromwell 11. ii 89 , 1 know thi* place to bo 
extortionous. 

t Extortions, a. Obs. Also 6 -sioua, 7 -oiout. 
[f. Extobti-on -0U8, after the analogy of cap- 
lious.'] a. Characterized by extortion, oppressive 
in exactions, b. Gained by extortion ; demanded 
in an extortionate manner. 

i8ot Fulbkckk 2nd Pt. Parall. 96 The extorcious and 
tyrannous spoiles of Cleon. 1807 Nordbn Sun>. Dial. 34 
The. .overburdenins the Tenant*, .may be extortious. 1815 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. a) 13 Who threatens . . If ClyenU 
. . Be slacke in payment of extortious coine. a 1656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 77 We do well. . to curb the extor- 
tious cruelties of some, a 1794 North Lives 1 1 . 420 Divers 
false and extortious demands which they call A vanlas. 
1778 Bkntham Wks. (1843) I. 339 The lying and extortious 
jargon of Recoveries. 

Hence + lxto*rttous]y adv. Obs. 

tgto More Com f. agst. Trib. Wks. 1907 He was growen 
to substance in mat office, that was commonly misseused 
extorsiously. » 


Extortiv© (ekstjLrtiv), a. [f. extott- ppl. stem 
of cxipruttcre (see Extobt) + ivk.] Of extortion \ 
disnosed to extort, prone to extortion. 

1648 Karl Monm. tr. Biondts Hist. Civ. H'artes Eng. 
11 . aio Ambition had made u»e of iruell moans ; Avarite. . 
of extortive means. Ann . Reg. 1803, 292 A compro- 

mise between their ability and his extortive capacity. 1879 
H. Gkorgr Progr. 4 Pots vii. il, The extoiuve power o( 
land ownership. 

t Exto rtoP. Obs. Also 7 extortour. fa. L. 
ext or tor, agent -n. f. extorquere : see Extobt.] a< 
One who extorts; ** Extobtkh. b. One who 
strains (a law) ; cf. Extobt v . 3 b. 

1590 Swinbvrnk Testaments 943 An in»j>ortun»tc brgger Is 
compared to an extortor. t8si Si ekii I/tst. Gt. Brit. vi. xiii, 

t 7 A great Enemie he w'as to Promoters, Pettifoggers, and 
xtortours of penoli la wee, 1814 W. B. Phthstpher' j 

Banquet (ed. a) 128 The Extortor thereof dyed by Famine. 

t Exto zicate, a- Obs. rare-'. In 5 -yoat. 
[f. L. e x - + toxit-um poison + -ate -.] l’oisoncd. 

1430 Lydo, CJkron. Troy tv. xxxiii, An arowe F.xtoxycul 
shurpe and venymous. 

Extra ( w e kstr&\ a. t adxu, and sb. [orob. origin- 
ally short for Kxtuaoudinaky, which in 1 7th c, 
was commonly used as adj., adv., and sb. in 
the senses now belonging to extra . In Fr 
extra is similarly used, and is explained by Littri 
as ‘a popular abbreviation of extraordinaire ' ; il 
is uncertain whether the Eng. or the Fr. use is the 
earlier. Presumably from Pr. the word has been 
adopted into Ger. v extra ), .Sp. and It. jstra). A 
Ger. quot. for ex tra dumm ( * * extra stupid *) in 
Grimm is dated 1 775.] 

A. adj. Jkyond or more than the usual, stipu- 
lated, or specified amount or number ; additional, 
1778 G. Camphm 1. Philos. Rhet. (1801) I. 361 Instances (ol 
barbarisms] are hyp for hypochondriac penult fur penulti 
mate . . extra for extraordinary. 1780 T. JkpI'VKson Copy. 
Wks. 1859 I. 945 Money . . for any extra wants of our owi 
troops. 178a M inn Burnky Lectlia II. 34 'I he extra Interexi 
I must pay one of those extortioners ii* absolutely so mucl 
money thrown away. x8x8 A rt Presert'. Feet 19 The extn 
exercise which the person may have been taking. x84< 
Greener Si. Gunnery 317 Cost is a matter of very ininoi 
consideration, when contrasted with the extra safety ob 
lained. 1878 I ky Eng. in 18 th C . 1 1 . v. 66 Soldier* wen 
employed on extra pay to moke the roads. 1888 Mist 
Hraddon Fatal Three 1. ii, She will have (o put up with ur 
extra bed in the housemaid’s room. 

b. Klcitr. M 

1894 Faraday in Phil. Trans. (183s) CXXV. 47 The whob 
of this extra current might be made to pat»* at that place 
*8*3 J . K. H. Gorik»n Electricity I. xxx. 130 The trandeni 
currents in a coil are produced by the induction of eu< I 
portion of the current on the neighl>ouring wires, .these . . urt 
called the 4 Extra Currents ’. 

©. Pieftxed to trade designations of sizes (<’.</. o 
paper), to denote a size somewhat larger thnt 
that indicated by the name. 

i8ik L. M. Hawkinn C'tess 4 Gertr. I. 134 'I hcsc 4 extra 
elephant folios’ had not always the most erudite com 
pilers. 1891 Print eVs Catalogue, Sizes of Cards . . Kxtn 
Thirds, 3 x ij in. Thirds, 3 X i 4 in. 189* Published j 
Catalogue, Extra foolscap octavo. 

d. Of superior or unuaual quality; in lixlra 

bi ruling, etc. lienee Extra binder . 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iv, Her corn-cakcs isn’t 
extra, not extra now, Jinny’s corn-cake* isn’t. 1879 Uri 
Diet. Arts 1 . 424 The cover of the book in extra binding ii 
generally fitted on piecemeal. Ibid. I. 495. The implement 
generally used by tne extra binder for cutting the edges o 
single books is tne plough. 

B. Oilv. a. With ad is. or advbs. : Beyond th< 
ordinary degree, unusually. Sometimes hyphence 
as Comb . ; upon the resulting adj. a parasynthetit 
sb. is occas. formed, as extra- moral, exit a- moralist 
In recent years, the latest edition of several Londoneveninf 
papers has l>een called the extra-special edition, the latest 
but one being called 4 special 

i8s S 8yd Smith Botany B. Wks. 1859 II. 15/a Those 
extra-moralists . . refuse to associate with a convict legal!) 
pardoned. «86* Kinghi kv Water-bab., He must be an extra 
good l>oy that day. 1868 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887) 1 1 1 
80 Any such extra sterile individuals . . it they should here 
after Greed with other individuals. Mod. Extra- super/im 
cloth. Extra fine tallow. Extra refined petroleum. Extrc 
strong binding. 

b* In excess of the usual or specified amount. 
Mod, The larger edition contains three maps extra. At 
tendance is charged for extra. 

G. sb. What is extra or additional ; an item 
beyond the school curriculum ; one not included 
in a tradesmans contract, or a table d1i6tc bill ol 
fare ; an additional piece of work ; anything giver 
in addition or for woich an extra charge if made 
the extra charge itself; an extra fee ; an additional 
issue of a newspaper ; spec, at cricket, a run scored 
otherwise than oft the bat. 

*803 R. Bering in Naval Ckron. XV. 154 The extra wa« 
divided into nights and tides. 186s Thackeray Round 
Papers, 100 Years henct 137 Wc supplied him with little 
comforts and extras. 1888 L. Carroll A lice in Wonderland 
lx. 143 ‘With extras?’. .‘Yes .. we learned French and 
music/ .*?70 Dickens E. Drood its. They are neither ol 
Miss Twinklcton’s inclusive regulars, nor of ner extras. 187^ 
Mozlky Univ . Serm. vi. (1877) 196 A confounding and 
baffilng extra, which was not even formall^providcd Tor In 
his scheme. 1884 LillywhiUs Cricket Ann. 55, 339 [run*] 
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including 30 extras 1888 Harper's Mag. LXXVII. 690/1 
Hourly extraa were issued, and the circulation . . reached upon 
one day of the riot . 70,000 copies. 1889 Daily Nenk 3 Aug. 
7/6 The association figure for this class of iron becomes £ 7 5 s.. 
and hoops and strips are raised 10*. . .with ‘ extras ' for special 
auget. Mod. 'lfie builder took the contract very low, 
oping to recoup himself by extras. 

|| Extra (c'kutrk , /re/. rare, [I.. extra (earlier 
txtrad) outside (adv. and /rep.), contracted form 
of exterd(d), abl. fem. of exter (see Exterior^) in 
phrase extern /arte on the outer side.] Outside, 
externally to. 

183a W. Grove in Phil. Trans. CXLII. 87 There waftorac 
effect exhibited txlra the voltaic circuit 
Extra- (e*kstr&), prefix . The L. adv. and prep. 
extrd (see prec.) clocs not, strictly speaking, occur 
in composition during the classical period, though 
post-classically it formed a few vbs. like extrddu- 
dbe to shut out, extrdvagari to wander outside 
(whence extravagant ). Classical L. had however 
the adj. ex traordindrius Extraordinary, f. phrase 
exlrd ordinem outside the regular order, and late 
L. also extrdmunddnus Extramunpank, f. phrase 
exlrd mundum , extrdmurdnus (cf. Extramural) i 
f. extra tnftrum (or nurds), extrdndtiirdlis ‘ extra- 
natural \ f. extra ndturdm . Many similar adjs. 
were formed in med.L. on phrases in which extrd 
is a prep., and some of these are adopted in Eng., 
as extraprovincial. As the suffix employed in such 
formations was nearly always identical with that > 
used to form an adj. from the sb. governed by 
extra, the words have the appearance of being f. , 
extra - f adj. (the actual formation, on extra prep. 

+ sb. 4* suffix, being obscured) ; thus extraordinary 1 
is felt as meaning ' outside of what is ordinary \ 
In recent times an enormous number of adjs. of j 
this type have been formed. The most important ! 
compounds of extra-, and those requiring etymo- 
logical explanation, are given in their alphabetical 
place ; of the remainder only a selection can be 
given in the following lists, many nonce-words of 
obvious meaning being omitted. 

1 . Adjs. with general sense 'situated outside 
something* {e.g. in Anat. a specified organ or 
member), ‘lying outside the province or scope of 1 
(a specified branch of science, department of specu- 
lation or practice). 

Sztrz-ftoinous Anat., outside the acinus or 
racemose gland ; see Acinus 4. Xxtra-alixnrn- 
tary, situated outside the alimentary canal. Bztra- 
analogical, out of the range of, not in accordance 
with, analogy. Bztra*arti‘stlo, out of the range 
of, having nothing to do with, art. Bztra-atmo* 
■pherio, of or pertaining to space beyond the at- 
mosphere. Bztra-* a zlllar Bot.*= next. Bztra- 
auxiliary Bot., growing from above or below the 
axils. Bxtra-britannie, not existing in Britain. 
Bztra-lurrffhal, beyond the boundary of the 
burgh. Sztra-oano’nloal, not classed among the 
canonical books. Bztra-oa-psular, ‘ outside a 
capsule, having special reference to the articular 
capsules* ( Syd . Soc. Lex . 1884). Bxtra-oathe- 
dral [L. cathedra chair], outside the pulpit. 
Bztra-cs*Unlar Biol., situated or taking place 
outside the walls of a cell. Bztrn-ohri’stlAn, 
outside the range of Christian thought ; not to be 
discussed from a Christian point of view. Bztrn- 
oi’Tloal, beyoud the province or privileges of a 
citizen; hence Bztra-civieally adv. Bztra- 
olairstral, living out of a cloister; secular. 
B*tra-oo*nntellarjr Astron ., situated outside, 
hence, not classed under, any constellation. Bztra- 
oonstellated ppl. a. ® prec. Bxtrs-oo rlsl [L. 
cori-um hide + -al], pertaining to the outside skin 
or epi dermis. Bztra-oorpo'rea 1, outside the body, 
lx tra-co* smloal , acting outside the cosmos or 
universe. Bxtra-cra’nial Anal., lying or situated 
outside the skull. Bxtra-eu'rlai [?. L. tibia, 
court of justice], arranged or .made outside a 
court of law. Sztra-outa’aftoua, outside the 
skin, outside the true skin as opposed to the epi- 
dermis. Hztra-decretal, not included in tne 
4 Decretals ’. Bztra - sstmtUl, not included 
in the essence of some thing; hence Bxtra-**- 
•en tlally adv. Bztra-Btrropssn, not found in 
Europe. Bztra-folla’oeoua Bot., without or ex- 
ternal to the leaf. Sxtra-fb'nnal, beyond or away 
from the strict form; informal. Bxtra-gala'etlo 
A stron . , outside the galaxy or Milky-way. Bxtra- 
governmental, beyond the province or proper 
course of government Sxtra-ffraxmna*tleal (see 
quot.>, Bztra-hlsto'rlo, situated outside or be- 
yondthe sphere of history ; also Bztra-M*to*rloal. 
Brbra-lui'maa, outside the human race, or the I 
conditions 01 human life. Bztva-lra'iiAvedal, | 


not included in any hundred. Bzirn-lndiretiTS, 
beyond the province of, or unattainable by, induc- 
tion. Bztr»-lntsU#'ctMl, beyond the reach of, 
or imperceptible by, the intellect. Bztsa-juAa’loal, 
outside the conditions of the Jewish dispensation. 
Bxtra-jirfal, beyond, or not harnessed to, the 
yoke. Bxtra-Jn'ral [f. L. jdr -, jits law + - al] 
(set quot). Bxtrs-lrfsl, beyond the province 
of law ; not regulated by law. Bztra-U*mital 
[L. limit-em, limes + -alj, beyond the limits of a 
country or district. Bxtra-limitar y, situated 
beyona the limit or bounds, + Bztra-linsal, 
beyond or off the line of rectitude. Bztr»»lo'gl* 
eal, lying beyond the legitimate domain of logic ; 
hence Bxtra-lo'gioally adv. f Bztra- marine, 
of or pertaining to what is beyond the sea ; from 
beyond the sea. Bztra-ma'trloal [L. mdtric-em , 
matrix (see Matrix) + -al], situated outside the 
matrix or receptacle of a parasitical plant. Bztrft- 
matrimonial, outside of matrimonial relations. 
Bztra-medlal, lying outside or beyond the mid- 
dle line. Sztra-msrl'dlonal Astron ., of or per- 
taining to deviation from the meridian. Bztra- 
mstaphy* steal, outside the sphere of metaphysical 
enquiry. Sztra-me*trloal, exceeding the number 
of feet or syllables proper to a metre ; = Hyperme- 
trical. Bxtra-metropo-Utan, situated outside 
the metropolitan boundary. Bztra-na a tional, 
outside the limits of a nation. Bztra-na*tural 
[L. extrdndturdlis unnatural], outside the opera- 
tion of natural laws. Bxtra-nn olaar, placed 
outside the nucleus of a cell. Sztra-o’oular, 
situated or occurring outside the eyes. Bztra- 
offi cial, outside the legitimate duties or emolu- 
ments of an office. Sztra-o*rbltai Zool., situated 
outside the orbit or eye-cavity (of a crustacean) ; 
hence, Bxtra-o'rbltally adv. Extra-parental, 
occurring outside the body of the parent. Bztra- 
patriarchal, outside the conditions of the patri- 
archal dispensation. Bxtra-peritoneal, * outside 
the peritoneum 9 {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). Sztra- 
phyaloal, not subject to physical laws or methods. 
Sztra-pla-netary, beyond the region of the 
planets* movements. Bztra-po-pular, outside or 
independent of the people; not drawn from the 
ranks of the people. Bztra-profirsslonal, ( a ) of 
persons : out of the ranks of a profession ; (£) of 
things : outside the course of professional duties. 
Bztra-red, said of rays outside the visible spec- 
trum at its red extremity ; also ultra-red. Bztra- 
re'gular, outside of, or transgressing the rule ; in 
addition to what is regular ; hence, Bztra-re'gu- 
larly adv. Bztrft-saoerdotal, outside or form- 
ing no part of the priesthood. Sztra-acl'entlllo, 
beyond the scope of science, incapable of scientific 
investigation. Bztra-aori*ptnxaI, drawn from 
sources outside the Scriptures; hence Bztra- 
•oriptnrality. Bxtra-aenaible a. and sb., 
(something that is) beyond the reach of sen- 
suous perception. Bztra-se*n*uous « prec. 
adj. Bztra-spe*otral, lying outside the visible 
spectrum. Hxtra-stomaohal, taking place out- 
side the stomach. Bztra-ayllogi atio, beyond 
the scope of, or irreducible to, a syllogism. Bztra- 
ta bular, not contained in a table or nst of weights, 
etc. Bztra-taUu rian, beyond or away from the 
earth. Bztra-telln'rlo, outside or not found 
among the constituent elements of the earth. 
Bztra-te'mporal, outside of, or forming no part 
of, the sequence of time. Bztr*»terrene, Bztra- 
terrestrial — existing or originating outside 
the earth or its atmosphere. Bztra-tbroal Zool. 
and Bot., situated outside the theca. Bztra- 
thelstlo, beyond the range of theism; indepen- 
dent of theistic inquiry. Bztra^to*rrld, existing 
outside the torrid zone. Bztra-tro'ploal, existing, 
situated, or taking place outside the tropics. Bztra- 
nnlrrraltj, of or pertaining to matters outside 
the university. Bztra-u'rbMi, beyond or outside 
the walls of a city. Bztra-u'terln*, existing, 
formed, or taking place outside the uterus. Bztra- 
▼tolat Optics, said of rays outside the visible 
spectrum at its violet extremity. Sztr*-sodl**oal 
Astron ., situated outside the zodiac. Also Extra- 
judicial, Extra-mural, etc. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract . Surg. (1879) II. sic The *extra- 
acinous infiltrations of the same cells. 1877 Huxucy Anat . 
fnv . A ftim . xl 644 The ''extra-alimentary tissues, 184 6 
Grots Greece (1863) I. xvi 34s The "extra-analogical features 
of the stories. s88o Vern. L kr Belcaro i. 1a Tnose foreign, 
"extra-artistic, irrelevant interests. *•** Herschel In 
Month . Nat . XXXI. 169 Evidence not to be refused of lu 
"extra-atmospheric origin. 1831 Ogilvib, * Rxtra - axUlar . 
itee Loudon Encycl . Plants 433 Flowers solitary, axilbay, 
of "extnwutlllary, but more frequently ttrainatma. sila 
Vinks Sacks* Bot . 490 A few cases of .. extra^txlUary branch* | 


ing. 1770 Pennant Zool. I V. 87 Catalogue of the European 
Quadrupeds, Birds* and Reptiles "Extra- Britannic. 1866 
Carlyi.k R. Irving At the southern "extra-burghal park 

of Kirkcaldy. 1831 W. H. Mill Christ a^emgftd (1843) 
Pref. p. xxvii, l*he "extra-canonical books of Tobit and 
Judith, xhn C. Geieik Christ xlix. ( 1879) 5&5 He was inti- 
mately familiar . . with the honored extra-canonical writings. 
1885 E. R. Lamkkstrr in EncvcL Brti. XIX* 840/* "Extra- 
capsular protoplasm. MaAthenanm 1 Nov. 353 Those who 
would muxxle the clergyman in his literary inquiries and his 
"extra-cathedral life. Hogg Mieroec . il i. 93P This 

process of a new formation begins in the "extracellular fluid. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 154 Coloring matter . . passes 
out of the capillaries free or extra-cellular. 1870 Huxley 
Lay Strm. xlv. 375 Science and philosophy . . are neither 
Christian, or Unchristian, but are "Extrachristian . . I at- 
tempted to give you some vision of this Extrachristian 
world. 1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Lev. XII. 490 Those 
men . . were proceeding "extra-civically perhaps, but surely 
with sound patriotism. 1889 R. L. Poole Wyctif s De Off. 
Reg. its mare.. The status of the "extraclaustral clergy 
instituted by Christ is the most perfect. s8ag Crabs Tec knot . 
Diet. I, * Extras onstellary stars. 1860 in Wobcesteu, and 
in mod. Diets. 17306 Bailey, * Extra-constellated. 
Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 80 All these varieties have their 


seat lin] the "extracorial or exodertnal structure. 1865 
Grotk Plato 1 1. xxiv. ai8 Its prior "extra-corporeal existence. 
Ibid. 1. 1. 158 He did not proclaim his Nous to be a power- 
ful "extra -cosmic*! Architect. lOB+Syd. Soc. Lex.. * Extra- 
cranial. 1887 S. Sexton in Arner. Ann. De<\f July 153 
The hearing organ in man has both an intracranial and an 
extracranial ongin. 188a B. Leech in Contemh. Rev. Mar. 
473 Those "extra-curlal settlements, without which the Act 
will prove a complete legislative failure. 184a Prichard 
Nat. Hist. Man 77 The varieties in the colour of the body. 
And the texture of the Inner and outer integuments, depend 
on the organisation of parts, which are in one sense "extra- 
cutaneous. *863-87 Foxk A. 4- M.( 1306) 5/1 "Extradecretal 
& extravagant constitutions. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 
<fr Qual. % Tie "extra-essential to the Form that is said to 


in the philosophy, a x6ga J. 
ns They ought to judge of things as they are in their 
own naked essences, and not witn respect to that which 
"extra-essential ly adhcics to them. x8a6 Kirby & Sp. 
Entomol '. III. 43 Neither can it be affirmed of "extra- 
European species. 1793 Maktyn Lang. Bot., Extrafolia- 
eta stipulm. "Extratoliaccous stipules. 1809 Loudon En- 
cycl. Plants 147 Prickles two, cxtra-foliaccous. 1884 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 140 
The distinction of tne enthymeme through the "extratorpud 
character of its premises. x8s* Nichol Arc hit. Htav± no 
An "extra-galactic phenomenon. 1870 Proctor Other 
Worlds xi. 264 The scattered stars of very low magnitudes 
in the extragalactic heavens. 1866 A. L. Perry Eftm. Pol. 
Econ. (1873) 5>5 UG i* as pitiful on the one side as it is 
"extra-governmental on the other. 1873 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue fi 203 A group. ."extra-grammatical. .in the sense 
that they do not enter into the grammatical construction. 
1846 Grots Greece 1. iv. I. 1x1 They included elements 
human and historical as well as elements divine and "extra- 


Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 


historical Ibid. t. i. I. x Various monstrous natures, ultra- 
human and "extra-human, who cannot with propriety be 
called gods. 1864 Maine A nc. La\u\. (1876)12 Supposing an 
extra-human interposition. *877 Morley Crit. Mlsc. Ser. 
11. 332 His conditions are wholly extra-human. 1873 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. xi. 40* note, A manor of ancient demesne 
was "extra-hundrcdal. Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. 

fi 1. 246 The idea of mind is "extra-inductive. 1883 Lift J. 
Hinton vl 118 It is "extra-intellectual as the ‘line* is extra- 


sensuous. 1838 Gladstone Homtr II. 6 The vestiges of 
extra-patriarchal and "extra-judaical relations between God 
and man are undeniable. 178a Pownall Antiquities 339 
We read in Homer, in the case of Achilles* chariot, of an 
additional "extrajugal horse. 1873 Posts Gains iv. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 516 "Extra-jural or outside the court. 1644 Hunt«mi 
Pind. Treat. Monarchy lx. 65 It concernes only . . their 
Absolute, "extra-legidl Will \ not their Authority. 1806 W. 
Taylor in Ann, Rev. IV. 339 The extra-legal perpetuation 
of authority. 187* Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. xii. 384 The 
word * Government *. .has come to be applied to this extra- 
legal body. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct. 405/3 The legal and 
ex tra-legal expenditure . . for election purposes. 1874 Cou m 
Birds N.-W. 45 The "extralimital quotations to the south- 
ward are very numerous. 1883 Nature XXVII. 931 Other 
species, .and hybrids, which are extra-limital, or may sooner 
or later be found straying into Switzerland. i8aoT. Mitchell 
Aristoph. I. 73 note. The Megarians. .had cultivated some 
sacred "extrallmitary land. 1847 in Craig. 1691 Norris 
Tract, Disc. 254 He (the sinner] chooses by "extra-lineal 
motions to violate the Sacred interest of Society. 1833 Sir 
W. Hamilton Discuss. (X852) 139 The two books of the 
Prior Analytics [Aristotle's], .are swelled with "extralogical 
discussions. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 969 The consideration 
of Fallacies is extralogical 011836 Sir W. Hamilton 
(Ogilv.), A universal quantification of the predicate in 
affirmatives has been frequently recognized, ."extralogically. 
161a Woodall Surg. Mate wks, (1653) 90" Medicinal! sub- 
ject, of heathen production, and "extramarine importation. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Barf s Phantr. £ Ferns 383 In 
Cuscuta the "extramatrica! portion is very Httle developed. 
1811 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXII, st8 Does not 
Christianity expressly declare against all "extra-matrimonial 
gratification ? 183a Dana Crust. 947 The preemedial and 
"extramedial [areolets] are usually coalescent. 1833 Her- 
sciibl Astron. il 00 If it [the pole star] pass from one to the 
other apparent culmination In unequal intervals of time, it 
is equally certain that an "extra-meridi&u^ error must exist 
1836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. I f 1. 944 The hypothesis 
itself . . Is "extra-metaphysical 1863 Clarki* & Glover 
Shahs. Whs. I. xviii. Of another practice, .making a line end 
with two unaccented extrametrkal * syllables. s88g Law 
Times LXXIX, 933/1 This Act . . only concerned "extra- 
metropolitr 1 local boards. 1864 Kingsley Rom. £ Tent, viii 
(1875) 90s Out of a political fact,aroee Uie"extra4iaaonal. . 
position. 1794 J. Williams Crying Ep. 53 note. This, . "extra- 
natural S t at es ma n. 1876 Huxley Led Evoeut in Cycl Se. 
(1883) I. 607 Thera may have been a time when . . extra* 
natural agencies interfered withtheganend course of Nature. 
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«88y Q. JrnL Micron. Sc. XXVI I L o 6 The "extranuclear 
network (intracellular) is apparently of the same nature as 
the intranuclear, since the two have been shown to be con* 
tlnuous in many cells, iM Kirby ft Sr. Kntom. (1828) III. 
xxxlv. <n In Nepa the antennm may be called "extraocular. 

H. Walton Dis. Rye 768 Complications of cataract 
with extra-ocular disease. >797 Monthly Rev. XXII. 340 
Mr. Robinson i. must excuse us from attention to "extra- 
official matters, ilad Miss Mitfobd Village Ser. il (1863) 
33* Many a Job, extra-official, hath he turned his hand to. 
sms Dana Crust. 373 The arm projects, .beyond the •extra- 
orbital spine. 1870 Rollkston A aim. L(fe 3 The duct of 
the "extraorbitally-olaced portion. 1884 Atkenmum No. 
loao. 215/3 The individuality of the butterfly is . . perfect 
through all these visible and "extra-parental metamor- 
phoses. 1898 Gladstone Homer II. 0 In . ."extra-patri- 
archal .. relations. 1836 Todd CycL Aunt. I. 19/a The 
viscera Intra-periumeaf and "extra-peritoneal, taes (G. 
Grots] AnaL Nat. Re tig. 109 Applications for "extra- 
physical guidance. 1869 Phi from tr. Guillemin't Sun 77 
The aphelion distance of the comet of 1844 . . is lost in "extra- 
planetary space. 1847 Grots Greece 1. xxxi. IV. 211 An 
"extra-popular or privileged few. s8$6 Ibid. n. xciv. XII. 
358 A greater and a less measure of extra-popular authority. 
1799 Brddors Contrib. Pkys. & Med. Knmvl. lutrod. 
10 The leisure of the "extra-professional members. 1849 
Grots Greece 11. Ixvlii. (186a) VI. xsp No extra-professional 
person thinks of contesting the decision of a surgeon. s8. . 
Med. Repos. (Ogilv.), These studies were extraprofessional. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. vi. 254 Water then absorbs all the 
"extra red rays of the sun. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gl. Exemp. 
PreC r 24 An "extraregular .. punishment. 1678 Lively 
Orac . il 9 33. a <8 Men. .set up new extraregular Courts of 
Justice. 1739 /• Traps Right, over-much (1758) 34 These 
extra-regular novelists. 1649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. 
xiv. ai ^Extraregularly. . holy persons have miscarried in 
battle. 183a I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iii. 95 An "extra- 
sacerdotal class, namely that of the prophets. 1874 H. R. 
Reynold! John Bapt. v. I 2. 325 It may be pronounced 
transcendental, or "extra -scientific. s8s$ Coleridge Aids 
RHl. (1848J I. 144 Each of these "extra-scriptural ar- 
ticles of faith. 187a E. White Lfe in Christ iv. xxvi. 
(1878) 416 We should bring forward some extra-scriptural 
evidence of the recognition of the doctrine. 184a G. S. 
Faber Provinc . Lett. (1844) II. 48 That congeries of "Extra- 
scripturalities and Unscrfpturalities whicn characterised 
the fourth century. 1874 jLewks Prob. Life Mind II. 
iw 8 85 The distinction . . between the conception of atoms 
ns "extrasensibles and the conception of them as conve- 
nient fictions. 1889 Lift J. Hinton vi. 118 "Extra-sen- 
suous. 1849 Mrs. Somerville C annex. Fhys. Sc. xxiv. 
236 There are three "extra-spectral lines beyond the red. 
i88« Darwin Barthworms 4, I am not aware of any 
other case of "extra-stomachal digestion. 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. viii. 99 Simple deliverances 
of reason . . having the highest degree of certainty, which 
are entirely "extra-syflogistic. *780 Kirwan in Phil . 
Trans. LXXXI. 29 The ^extra-tabular proportions are to 
be sought in the manner already shewn. 1881 19M Cent. 
455 Divine beings and "extra-tellurian life. x868 Lockyrr 
Heavens (ed. 3) 197 The "extra-telluric matters of which 
the meteor was composed. 1869 Gkotk Plato 1 . \. 22 
note, In the Platonic Parmenides we find rb i(aU<f>vrn . . an 
"extra-temporal moment. 1863 Dk Quincey Ceylon Wks. 
XI. 10 A focal.. upon our earth, and not in some "extra- 
terrene orb. 1868 Lockyrr Heavens (ed. 3) 188 Bodies 
situated in the "extra-terrestrial regions. x88a Nature 
XXVII. 173 The oblique direction ot the mefeor . . Is an- 
other evidence of its extra-terrestrial origin. 1856 Lind- 
say Brit . Lichens 70 The spores, .sometimes appear naked, 
or "extrathecal. 1087 G. H. Fowler in Q. Jml. Microsc . 
Sc. XXVIII. 7 By far the greatest thickness of the coral is 
laid down . . by the calicobTasU of the extra-thecal part of 
the polyp. 1881 G. J. Romanes in Nature XXIV. 429 It 
is neither theistic nor atheistic ; it is simply "extra-theistic. 
185s Dana Crust. 1 1, xsio The "extra-torrid species belong 
almost exclusively to the Mediterranean. 1783 Blagden 
in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 368 The cold.. abated 30 or 30 
degrees, .no greater alteration than frequently takes place 
in most "extr&tropical climates. x8£o Lindlky Nat. Syst. 
Dot. 232 Verbascum is wholly exftatropical. x 96 e Dana 
Man. Geol. 615 The cold extratropical currents that flow 
towards the equator. 1887 Pall Mallg}. 30 Nov. 4/1 "Ex- 
tra university experience, 1773 Genii, mag . XLllI. 634 
"Extra-urban cemeteries, two J. Yonge in Phil . Trans. 
XXVI. 428 "Extra-uterine Embryo's have been sometimes 
found. 1803 Edits. Rev. I. 408 An extra-uterine gestation 
had there taken place. 1863 Tyndall Heat xU. (1870) 409 
The pile was caused to pass successively through positions 
corresponding to the various colours of the spectrum, and to 
its "extra-violet rays. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. xiv. 344 
Il 's Opposition kindles it in the Asterism "Extrazodiacal. 
1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 359 Stellar spheres, seen from 
an extrazodiacal position. 

f 2 . Comb, of L. extra adv,, with sense * in an 
external condition ’. Obs. 

1713 A. Collier Clovis l/uiv. Introd.(<836) 6 My enquiry 
Is not concerning the Existence, but altogether of the Extra- 
existence of certain things. 


Extract (ekgtrarkt),///. a. [ad. L. extract -us, 

E tu pple. of extrahtri to Extract.] Extracted ; 
1 vanout senses of the vb. 

1 1. fa. pple. a. Taken out, obtained out of 
something, b. Derived (from a source), descended 
(from an ancestry)* o. Distracted, taken out of 
one’* wits ; cf. Extbaught 2 , Extracting ppl. a. 

a. t$s$ Bar- xA Egloges hr. (>570) Cvj/a To sing one 
ballade extract of sapience. 161© Markham Master*. 1. 
dv. 206 Oyl extract out of wood or mettals will last long. 
a i6s6 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com . Law iH. (1630) >3 The 
leasee by implication shall have the warren discharged and 
extract aurine his lease. 

b- Mb Caxton Gold. Leg. 425/3 Saynt rigdberte. .was 
Extract or come out of the moste excellent lygnage. sgsg 
Ld. Berners Frosts. II. dxxxi. [clxxvii]. 551 lie was ex- 
trade by his mother syde of a duke of Bretayne. 1803 
Holland Plutarckts Mor. 1024 The Sun. , 1 s the very issue 
extract from that Good. « 1841 Br. Mount agv Acts 9 


Mon. (1642) 233 Herod was. .originally a Jew, extract from 
them who, upon the Edict of Cyrus, returned at the first 
time.. to Jerusalem. 

G. 1608 Hist. Hasubtet U. C iijb, To try if men of great 
account bee extract out of their wits. 

2 . ppl. a. Drawn or taken out. Now only in 
Extract decree (Scots Law : cf. Extract v. a c). 

1643 T. Goodwin Child of Light 195 The original) . . is more 
authcnticall then extract copies. 1708 J. Philips Cyder it. 
6s Stor'd with Streams Egregious, Rum and Rice's Spirit 
extract. 1898 Act 19-20 Viet . c. 56 §35 marg, Sheriff may 
seize Books of Crown Debtor under Extract Decree. # 1861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot . 373/a The form and execution of 
extract decrees. 

Extract (e*k»tra:kt), sb. [In senses 1-3 ad. L. 
extract-urn , neut. pa. pole, of cxtrahPre to Ex- 
tract. In sense 5 repr. L. extract a , fem. pa. pple., 
used subst. in Eng. Law (-AF. cstrete : sec Es- 
treat). In sense 6 pern, formed in Eng. on 
Extract v . ; cf. however OF. estraite in same 
sense.] 

I. + 1 . Rett. .Something drawn or taken out 
of a thing *, also fig. the i pith * of a matter. Obs. 

1570 Lkvins Manip, 6/00 An Extracte, extractum. 1597 
Hooker Ecct. PoL v. lv{. (1611) 307 The words of Adam. . 

I flesh of ray flesh, and bone of my bones,' a true nAtive 
extract out of mine owne bodie. 1605 Camden Rent. >40 
heading (Allusions), I will now present vnto you a few 
extracts out of names. z6«k N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 

11. xiii. 116 The extract of all is, that he (Duke of Hertford) 
was chosen by tho People and Parliament then sitting. 

2 . 4 The substance extracted ; the chief parts 
drawn from anything * (J.) ; in mod. use 1 a phar- 
maceutical term applied to the tough or viscid 
matter obtained by treating any substance with 
solvents hnd then evaporating the solvent ’ (Watts). 
Also loosely used for any preparation containing 
the active principle of a substance in a concen- 
trated form. 

1590 Marlowe amt Pt. Tambnrl. iv. il, An ointment .. 
Distilled from the . . simplest extracts of all minerals. 1605 
Timmb Quersit . til. 182 One scruple of the extract of be- 
tonie. 1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. 9 This intoxicating 
Potion is made of the extract of certain hearbs. 171a tr. 
Pomets Hist . Drugs I. 38 Schroder makes an Extract of it 
with. .Water. 18x1 A. T. Thomson Loud. DUp. (1818) 617 
In preparing all kinds of extracts, evaporate the fluid as 
quickly as possible. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap . (1879) 
Fluid extracts Arc very <*>ncentrated fluid preparation*. 
1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Extract of beef. Mod. Advt., With 
Malt or Meat Extract an Ideal Diet for Infants. 
fg. 1645 Quarles Sol Recant. viL 34 Wisdom's th' extract 
of knowledge. 1677 Gilpin Dstmonol. (1867) ia Not only is he 
[Satan] wicked, but the spirit and extract of wickedness. 
x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ix. 390 Englishmen con- 
sider English law as the pure extract of reason. 1847 L. 
Hunt Men, Women, * B. II. iii. 45 A specimen of the 
volatile extract of Steele. 

+ b. « Extractive 2. Obs. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 354 Besides tannin, 
extract must be present in this precipitate. x8xo Hknrv 
Etem.Chem. (1840)11. 188 Vegetable Extract or Extractive 
. . is . . of a brownish colour, and generally of a bitterish 
taste. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. iii. (1814) 85 Extract 
or the extractive principle exists in almost all plants . . it 
seems to be composed principally of hydrogene, oxygene, 
curbon and a little azote, 
o. transf. (Sec quot.). 

1879 CasselFs Techn, Educ. IV. 261/1 The latter [cotfbn in 
worn-out fabrics] is destroyed by a chemical process, leav- 
ing the wool intact, which is then called 4 extract '. 

t 3 . A summary ; an outline. Obs . Cf, Fr. ex - 
trait , It. cstratto. 

1549 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly G iij b, Let us draw on 
the other side . . the extract of a man of wixedome. 1605 
Bacon Adv, Learn, it. vi. § t They supposed the world to 
bee the Image of God, and itum to be an extract or com- 
pendious 1 mage of the World, xfog — Ess. , Studies ( Arb. ) 

II Some Hookes . . may be read by Deputy, and Extracts 
made of them by Others. 1696-81 Blount Glossogr ., Ex- 
tract. .a breviate or abridgement. 

4 . A passage copied out of a book, manuscript, 
etc. ; an excerpt, quotation. 

1666 Pkpys Diary 31 July, (He) brought me up this ex- 
tract out of the Flanders letters to day come. 1707 Floykr 
Physic. Pulse Watch 337 To gratifle the Curiosity of In- 
genious Inquirers, 1 made the following Extract. 1803 
Med . yml. X. 143 These extracts are long. 1871 Ray- 
mono Statist. Mines Ar Mining 192 These extracts, .might 
be still further multiplied. 

transf 1807 Lytton Pelham xil, There was, indeed, a 
motley congregation ; country esquires t extracts from the 
universities ; half-pay officers, etc. 

5 . Law. fft- m Estreat s b. {obs.). b. Sc. Law 
(see quot. 1861). 

ft. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Extracts. See Estreats. 
b- »oo6 Act of Council in Sc. Acts 23 las. VI, c. 19 
Common and ordinaric Extracts, for every sheet extracted, 
xiii. sh. iiil d. 1861 W. Bell Diet . Law Scot. 174/1 Ex- 
tract. The term extract, in the law of Scotland, signifies 
either the proper written evidence, or warrant on which 
diligence or execution on a judicial decree may issue ; or it 
signifies a copy, authenticated by the proper officer, of a 
deed, writing, or other entry, the principal of which, either 
is in a public record, or a transcript of which, taken from 
the principal, has been preserved in a public record. 1868 
Act 31-3 Viet. c. 100. 1 68 If do Appeal shall have been 
taken, the Clerk of the Court may give out the Extract. 

f IL 0 . - Extraction 5, Obs . Cf. OF. ex - 
trsite. 

1630 B. Jonson New Inn i. v. She shews her extract, and 
I honour her ffir it. 1691 Wooo A th. Qxon . II. 723 He 


wa* a Slot bom. or at least of Scotch extract. <11734 
North E jaw. i. iii. (1740) 223 Every Soul, who get* to be 
rich, inlmediatcly enquires into his Extract. 1796 Mouse 
Amer. Geog. I. 344 note , The first child of European exit act, 
bom in New England. 

Extract (ck&tnc kt), v. [f. L. extract - ppl. 
stem of ex trahiVe, f. ex - out + trah/re to draw. Cf. 
Fr. ex/rairc.] To draw out. 

1. trans. In general sense *. * To draw out of any 
containing body or cavity* (J.). 

Now only with some notion of one or other of the more 
specific senses. 

1999 Levins Manip. 6/95 To Ex trad, e\trah,re. 1603 
Shake. Meas.for M. iii. ii. 50 In there none of 1'iginaltons 
Images, .to bee had now, for putting the hand in the pocket, 
and extracting [it] clutch'd T t 694 T. Burnki Th. Faith 

I. vii. 83 If these waters were any way extracted and laid 
upon the surface of the ground, nothing would t>c gain'd a* 
to the Deluge by that. 

2. 4 To take from tomethingsof which the thing 
taken waa a part 9 (J.). 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trap. 56 They had whole moun- 
taines of excellent blacke marble . . out of which the 
lmperiall Palace was extracted and cut out. 1667 Milton 
P. L. viii. 497 I now *ee . . my self Bcfote me ; Woman ix 
her Name, ol Man Extracted. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed, 3) 

III. 3*8 Freeholders; whose estates were afterwards ex- 
tracted out of the demesnes of the manor. 

b. esp. To copy out (a passage in a book, etc.) ; 
also, to make extract* from (a book). 

1607 Tofbrll Fourf. Beasts (1673) 266 Finding nothing of 
substance in him [(H»sner] which is not . . extracted . . by 
them. 1714 Swikt DraficVs Lett, iv, 1 have thought 
it proper to extract out of that Pamphlet a few of these 
notorious Falsehoods. 1798 Frrriah fl/ustr. Sterne ii. 
41 , I extract the following passage* a* specimen*. 1838 9 
H At. lam Hist. Lit . I. iit. I. |8. 149 The treatue was .. 
abridged, extracted and even turned into verse. 1855 
Bain Senses Ar I at. 11. iv. | 13 It will be convenient to ex- 
tract entire the section devoted to thin subject. 

o. -SV*. Law. To take out a copy of (a recorded 
judgement) with a view to execution. Abo f To 
extract forth. Cf. Khtreat v. 

*S 97 Sc. Acts W VI, 177b, Collected .. and extracted 
fbortn of the Bukes and Register of the Actes of Parlia- 
ment. 1606 [*ee Extract sb. 5 b]. 1681 Colvil Whixs Sup. 
plic. (1751) 94 He forg’d records, and them enacted To bear 
false witncsA, when extracted. *791 J. Louihian Form of 
Process App. (cd. 3) 266 The Ex|>ence of ex ti Acting the 
Protestation. 1837 Lockhart Scott xx, The subalterns, who 
. . recorded and extracted the decrees of the Supreme Court. 
1868 Act 31-32 Viet. c. xoo ^57 Notwithstanding that the 
interlocutor of the I-ord Ordinary may have been extracted 
and put to Execution. # 

absol. 1751 Act Sederunt 4 Jan. heading. Prohibition by 
the Lords against Agents to extract, or Extractors to agent. 

3. To get out (the contents of anything) by force, 
effort, or contrivance ; to take out (anything em- 
bedded or firmly fixed). Often with reference to 
surgical operations, dentistry, and the like. 

s6a8 Wither Brit. Rememb. 319 Upon Argeir we had a 
faire designs That much extracted from our silver mine. 
1605 Woodward Nat. Hist . Earth tv. (1733) 215 The., 
mineral Matter . . i* . . so diffused . . amongst the crasser 
matter . . that 'twould never be possible to separate and 
extract it. 173a Arhutmnot Rules of Diet 428 The Stone 
in the Bladder is. .a mortal Disease, If not extracted. 1767 
Gofn h Treat. Wounds I. a 10 After many fruitless attempts 
to extract an arrow. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 190 One 
of these customs, was that of extracting their beards by the 
roots. 1607-16 §. Coopfr First Lines Surgery (ed. 5) 158 
Army surgeons . . always . . extract the ball as soon as 
possible. 1834 Mkdwiw Angler in Wales 11 . 113 One of 
the best . . anglers in England . . had only been able to extract 
three of it* Inhabitants. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 80 He 
took out a knife, and picked at the lead until he extracted 
it from the bottle. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 127 
Fractures in attempts to extract teeth, often expose the pulp. 

b. fig . ; esp. to draw forth (a confcuion, money, 
etc.) against a person ’r will. 

1599 Nashk Lenten Stuffe Wkn. 1883-4 V. 297 And there 
[by torture] eythcr tear htin limbe from limbe, but hee will 
extract some capital! confession from him. 1670 Mamvkll 
Corr. cl. Wks. 1873-5 11 yjR, 1 had writ sooner could I have 
extracted out of Sir Philip .anything which I thought 
material). 1765 H. Wai folk Otranto v A 1798) 78 He used 
every insinuating, argument to extract her consent. (8*5 
Honk Every-day Bk. 1 . 1116 He had extracted the last 
extractable halfpenny. 1833 Hf. Martineau Three Ag*s 
iii. 93 Nothing could Ik: extracted from him relative to pis 
former associate*, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 108, I. .tried 
to extract some direct encouragement from him. 

4. To obtain (constituent clement*, juice*, etc,) 
from a thing or aubstance by auction, pressure, 
distillation, or any chemical or mechanical opera- 
tion. Said both of personal and material agents, 
f Also itilr. for refl. {obs. rare). 

1594 Plat JewelLho., Chem. Conct. 3 The maner of draw 4 
ing, or extracting of the oiles out of hearlies. i6a6 Bacon 
Sylva 1 645 Out of the Ashes of all Plants they extract a 
Salt, which they vse in Medicines. 1641 F remcm Distill. 
L (1651) 33 Let the Spirit extract In digestion till no more 
feces fait to the bottom. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 25 How the 
Bee Sits on the Bloom extracting liquid sweet. 1709 G. 
Smith Laborat. I. 07 Distil them with water.. till all the 
spirits are extract ea. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. At Art 

II. 444 Filter the liquor, wash the sediment with water, 
till it ceases to extract any thing. 1893 Soykr Pan troth. 
13 1 When the cook wanted to extract the salt, he first boiled 
the meat well in milk. 1899 l/re's Diet. Arts III. 1146 
The skint being present, tne wine which it in process of 
formation extracts tannic acid from the skins. 

absol. 1691 Biggs New Disp. F79 You labour, .in extract- 
ing after the manner introduc'd by Neotericks. 
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b. fig ; esp. to obtain (comfort, pleasure, happi- 
ness) from a specified source ; also, to draw out 
l the sense of anything) ; to deduce (a doctrine, 
principle, right, etc.). 

> 59 * ? a vies Orchestra citi. He (Love] firbt extracted 
from th' earth-mingled mind That neau’nly fire, or quint- 
essence diwine, 1599 Siiaks. Ken. V % n. Si. sox May it be 
possible, that forrntgne hyer Could out of thee extract one 
sparke of cuill ? 1719 Younq Buiiris iv. i, To see us act like 

! >rudent men, And out of ills extract our happiness. 177* 
foiiNsoN Tax. no Tyr, 44 No general right can be extracted 
ruin them [the charters]. 1796 Morhk Amor . Geoe, I. 317 
note. In whatever situation ne was placed he [FrankUn] ex- 
tracted something useful for himself or others. i86)uto, 
Kliot Romo/a 1. Hi, [He] means to extract the utmost pos- 
sible amount of pleasure .out of this life. 1890 Lo. Eshp.r 
in Law Tima Rep, LX I II. 693/a It is sought by this 
defendant to extract from that case this doctrine, that, etc. 

5 . Math. To extract the root of a number or 
quantity : to obtain the root by a mathematical 
process. Also + To extract (a quantity ) : to find 
the root of. 

1571 Dicgi.s Pantom . 11. xxii. Pij, From the quotient 
thereof, .extracte the quadrate roote. 1676 Glanvill Ess . 
iii. 13 The Method of Extracting Roots in the most nume- 
rous /Equations. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Extraction 
To extract the root out of a given power, is the same thing 
as, etc. *8*7 Hi tton Course Math . I. 86 Mixed numbers 
may be . . extracted by the first or second rule. Ibid '. 1 89 
Extract the cube root of 57148s* 19. 

0 . Occasional uses after I .at or Fr. 
f a. To take away, withdraw. Ohs . 
a 157s Knox f/ist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 60 O T.orde, I have 
Wne wicked, and justlie may thow extract thy grace from 
me. Ibid. 333 By your fayn ting, and by extracting of your 
support, the enimets ar incoraged. 

+b. Only in passive*. To be derived or descended. 
Const, from, of Obs . Cf. Extraction 5 . 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxi. 71 He is a man come of 
a grete house and extracted of hyghe parentage. 1577-87 
Holinsiifd Chrvn. I. 95/1 Of the first, the kings of Kent 
were lineallie extracted. 1605 Camdfn Kern. 13 This 
English tongue extracted out of tncoldc German, .is mixed. 
1647 Clarkndon Hist . Rtb. 1. (*843) s/x The enriching a 
private family (how well soever originally extracted^ 1678 
Wanley l Conti. Lit. World v. U. } 70. 471/2 Michael tne 
eighth, extracted from the Comnenian Emperours. 

fo. To 'derive’, affirm to be derived from a 
specified origin. Obs. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac** Lett. 341 It . . angers me, 
that out of the poorest part of Rhctoricke received among 
the ancients, they will needes extract all ours. 

Extractable (ekstra-ktab’l), a. Also 8 9 
-ible. [f. prcc. + -ablk.] 

That may be extracted : a. gen. (cf. esp. senses 
3, 4 of the vb.). b. Of a passage in a book, etc. : 
Suitable for extraction ; quotable. 0 . Sc. Law . 
Of a judgement, etc. : Ready to be copied out for 
execution. 

1675 Grew A not. Plants I,cct. vi. ii. § 2 Their taxable 
parts [arc] less easily extractable by the Tongue. 1776 
Bkntkam Ch. Eng. (1818) 30a The profit extractible out 
of the expense. 18*5 [%ee Ex tract v. 3 b], 1835 Blackw. 

Mag. XXXVIII. 380 We will now neck a humorous ex- 
tractable passage. 1868 Act 31-32 Viet . c. 100 I 63 The 
Court . . snail . .pronounce Judgment, .and such Judgment 
shall be extractible in common Form. Ibid. c. 101 | 31 The 
decree for such expenses shall be extractable by the ex- 
tractor of the Court of Session. 1891 Times 13 July 11/3 
The quantity of sugar extractable from the root [of beet]. 

t Extr&'ctedly, adv. Obs . rate - 1 . [f. ex- 
tracted, pa. pplc. of Extract v. + -ly 2.] By ex- 
traction or descent. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1643) 336 He was a 
Romane, though an Israelite extractedly. 

Extractor : see Extractor. 

Extraotiform (ekstrae-ktifprm), a. [f. mod.L. 
extract-urn Extract + -(i)form.j Having the 
nature or appearance of an extract. 
i860 in Worcester ; and in later Diets. 

Extracting (ekstraktii)'), vbl. sb. [f. Ex- 
tract v. + -inq Lj The action of the vb. Ex- 
tract; extraction. 

# **6a 6 Bacon Phys. Rem. Wks. 1740 I. 317 The draw- 
ing one metal or mineral out of another which we call 
extracting. 1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece x. 3x5 An ex- 
trading of thought from the dormant intellect of a pupil. 

attrio. >635 SiftHlts Souls Cotf. (16 38) 13 Vapours 
drawne up by the Sun. .'when the extracting force of the 
Sun leaves them) fall downe again to the earth. 1883 Daily 
News 27 July 2/1 The extracting levers [of these guns] have 
enormous power. 

Extracting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing *.] 

1 . That extracts (in senses of the vb.). 

1634 Gayton Pleat. Notes iv. ii. 181 Such an Mrudinoug 
and extracting Lady as Dulcinea. 

+ 2 . PUsea for * distracting \ Obs. ran - 1 . 

1601 Shaks, TWA N. v. L 388 They say poore Gentle- 
man, he's much distract A most extracting frensio of mine 
owne From my remembrance, clearly bantsht his. 
Extraction (ekstrse’kjan). [a. Fr. extraction 
(OF. also in semi-popnlar form est radon), ad. 
mcd.L. extraction -em, n. of action f. L. extrahfn ; 
see Extract vi] 

1 . The action or process of drawing (something) 
out of a receptacle ; the pulling or taking out (of 
anything) by mechanical means ; + withdrawal or 
removal (of a person) ; an instance of this. 


1530-1 Act as Hen. VI If c. 14 He . . shal Ini su fired to 
remayne . . in the same sayntuary, without any extraction 
from the same. x6«6 Bacon Syfva 1 481 Rew doth prosper 
much .. if it be set by a Fig-tree : which . . is caused . . oy Ex- 
traction of a contrary I uyee. 1794 Morse Amer. Geog. 593 
The extraction of gold [from mines] is neither very laborious 
nor dangerous in Brazil. 1799 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
(1844) 111. 955, 1 will not permit the extraction of com from 
Sicily. 1799 Med. Jml. II. 333 The extraction of a fcetus 
already aead. 18*9 S. Cooprr Gootfs Study Med. (ed- 3) 
IV. 338 Extraction [of a cataract] consists in making an 
incision through the cornea . . and letting the lens escape 
through the pupil. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Mem 14 The long 
bones, .broken, .to allow of the extraction of the marrow. 
1878 I.. P. Meredith Teeth 181 The extraction of a tooth 
might not really be the cause of the trouble. 

Jig. 1874 Mosley Compromise (1886) 15a The extraction 
of the Ar»t and more permanent elements of the old faith, 
to make the purified material of the new. 

+ b. The drawing of an inference ; a deduc- 
tion. Obs . 

s6se T. Scott Belg. Pismire 12 Here wee finde . . advised . . 
A Conclusion, or profitable extraction from the consultation; 
and be wise. 

2 . a. The action of extracting or copying out (a 
passage) from a book, etc. ; f b. cotter. An ex- 
tracted passage, quotation {obs.) ; = Extract sb. 4. 

1656 J kr. Taylor in Evelyn** Mem. (1857)111. 77, 1 had 
occasion to use those extractions out or it fLucrctius]. 
165681 Blount Glossogr . , Extraction . . a breviate or 
abridgement, also a Draught or Copy. Mod. Much pains 
has been taken in the extraction of illustrative passages. 

3 . The action or proce-s of obtaining (the con- 
stituent elements, juices, etc. ) from any substance 
by heat, pressure, etc. Cf. Extract v. 4. Spirit 
of the first extraction ; that which comes off at the 
first distillation, 

1605 Timme Querstt. in. 181 Distillation is an extraction 
of a liquor from a body by heate. 16*7 Hakkwill Apol. 
iii. vii. 6 5. 331 Their nrtificiall extractions, {.operations 
and preparations of their medicines. 170* Luttrkll Brief 
Ret. (1857) V. 54 The duty on low wines and spirits of the 
first extraction. 1817 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 265 The 
extraction of the soluble matter of bone. 1868 Rogers Pol. 
Econ. iii. (1876) 19 Greater pains and more labour were 
devoted to the extraction of gold from its ores. 1880 A<t 
43-44 Viet. c. 94 1 3 * low wines ’ means spirits of the first 
extraction conveyed into a low wines receiver. 1891 Tiiokie 
Diet. Applied Chem.. Extraction apparatus. The object of 
extraction U to dissolve out some constituent or constituents 
from a solid, by heating it with* solvent. 

t b. concr. « Extract sb. 2. Obs. 

1594 Plat Jewel l- ho . , Chem. ConcL 22 A stifle and dric 
substance, which our Chimistes do call the extraction of the 
hear be. 1605 B. Jon son Volpone 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 183/1 
This rare extraction, .hath . . power to disperse all mahg- 
nant humours. 1670-98 Lasskls Voy. Italy I. 129, I saw 
their still-house where they make excellent extractions and 
Cordial waters. 

o. transf. and fig. 

i 5*7 Golding De Mo may x. 140 As thou hast taken so 

J jreat paines in . . bringing things backe againe into their 
irnt matter; whence commeth it that thy extractions , haue 
so. .contrane operations. 1605 Ttyall Chev. ti. iii. in Bul- 
len O . PI. (188 1) III, 396 The pure extraction of all beauty 
Flowes in abundance to my love-sick eye. 1644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 35 They do preserve . - the purest efficacic and 
extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 

4 . Math. The process or method of extracting 
(the root of a number or quantity). 

1557 Records Whetst. C ii, The extraction of rootes [of 
numbers] should go orderly before the arte of Proportions. 
1676 Glanvill Ess. iii. 14 Extraction of Roots (which is a 
species of Division). 18*7 Hutton Course Math. I. 86 Two 
extractions for the 4th root, three for the 8th root, and so 
on. 1867 Todhunter Algebra for Beginners xxxii. $ 387 
We shalf then consider, .the extraction of the cube root of 
compound expressions. 

6. a. Of persons : Origin, lineage, descent. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 90 Ye be comcn of so noble extrac- 
tion of ryal lignage. a 1533 Ld. Bkrnkrs I/non Iv. 186, I 
am com of a noble cxtraccyon. 1630 Sir S. D’F.wks Jml. 
(1783) 69 Herself and my lord’s daughter-in-law doe respect 
my wife according to her several noble extractions. 1776 
Gibbon Dec/. 4 F. I. 261 The memory of their common 
extraction was perpetuated by barbaric rites. 1878 Glad- 
stone /W wr. Home r 98 Dark hair is a note of the foreigner, 
and of southern extraction. 

fb. Of things: Origin, source. Obs. 

.648 Boyle Seraph. Low i. (1700) a, I could wish . . that 
the extraction of your freedom may no ways blemish it. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, v, iii, §31 Well therefore may the 
English, .be ashamed of their Reformation, considering the 
vittous Extraction thereof. 

Hence f Bxtractlonable a., fit or adapted for 
extraction. 

1797 Downing Disord. Homed Cattle 113 A calf, .cannot 
be extracted, .until replaced, .in an extractfonable position. 

Extractive (ekstrae-ktiv), a. and sb. [f. L. 
type extractiv us, f. extrahtn (see Extract p.), 
Cf. F. extractif -ive . J 
A. adj. 

1 1 . Tending to draw out ; up. of a plaster or 
dru£ having the power of drawing out (anything 
noxious). Const of. Obs . 

>599 A M. tr. GabelheueVs Bk , Physicke 363/a Then make 
an extractive Playster spreade with Copperrooste. 1601 
Holland Pliny IL *9* The common and ordinary Reeds haue 
an extractiot or drawing faulty. 1790 Leonardus' Mirr. 
Status 23 Of which instruments, the 09c is hot, digestive, 
and extractive or drying of the humid. L 
% PoL Econ. Extractive industry <. an industry 


(t.g. agriculture, mining, fisheries, etc.) that is 
concerned vith obtaining natural productions. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. iL f 3 Labour employed in pro- 
ducing materials, on which industry Is to be afterwards 
employed . . is. in many cases, a labour of mere appropria- 
tion ; extractive industry, as it has been aptly termed b> 
M. Dunoyer. 1888 Scot. Leader 9 Apr. 5 LtpdT used for the 
purposes of extractive industry. 1800 Harper* t Mag. Nov. 
931/1 They too abound.. in what tne French call the ex- 
tractive industries. 

3 . Capable of being extracted ; of the nature of 
an extract. Cf. Extract sb. 3 . Extractive prin- 
dp/ei see quot. 1875. 

1789 J. Kkir Diet, Chem. 37/s Distillation frees the acid 
from much of this extractive substance. 1706 Kirwam 
Manures (1803) 53 He found x lb. of it (a soilf to contain 
from 90 to 30 grains of extractive matter. t8i6 Accuse 
Chem. Tests (1818) 186 Separating the extractive acid, and 
colouring matter from wine. 1875 Urc's Diet. Arts 1 1. 333 
Fourcroy v supposed that they [extracts^ had all a common 
basis; which he called the extractive principle* 

B. sb. 

1 . An extractive substance : see A. 3. 

1844-37G. Bird Ur in. Deposits (ed. 5) 1x7 The physio- 
logical origin of sulphur extractive. 1847 Todd Cycl. Ana/. 
III. 483 Inc separation [of the viscous liquor] into .. albu- 
men, aqueous extractive, and alcoholic extractive. (854 
Bushnan in Cire. Sc. (C1865) II. ax/x It is. .nothing more 
than a species of animal extractive. 1884 Health Exhib. 
Cat at. 1 9/1 A food . . containing, in addition to other meat 
extractives, the whole of the soluble albumen of the meat. 

2 . 1 The brown insoluble mass of doubtful com- 
portion, left after the preparation of vegetable 
extracts’ (Wagstaffe). 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) IL 367 The solution .. 
approached nearer to the vegetalde matter called Extractive 
than tannin. x8^8 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 637 The 
substances held m solution are chiefly sugar, syrup, gluten, 
gum, and extractive. x86o All K* Round No. 45. 44a 
There are in a hundred parts of wheaten flour about seventy- 
two of starch and extractive. 

Extractor (ckstrarktoj). Also 7-9 extractor. 

[f. ns prec. + -or.] 

1 . One who extracts. 

i6xx Coti.iR. , Spargirique . .an Alchymiat, or extractor of 

u in lessen ce*. x6xx Biggs New Disp. p 79 The juice . . is 

rawn out by the Extractors, who. .resolve the dreggs . . of 
the Parenchyma. 1755 JcRinson, Extractor , the person 
or instrument by whicn any thing is extracted. x8a8 Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 198 Healer or diseases, and extractor of mdney. 
1868 Morn. Star 16 June, Mr. Abrams .. begged to say 
that his client was not a corn-cutter, but a corn-extractor. 

2 . One who selects and copies out quotations. 

18x3 Edits. Re v. XXI. 367 A judicious extractor, .might 

accommodate both classes of readers. 1884 Blackto, Mag. 
June 824/1 The extractor who looks for a fitting pause in th« 
spate of Mr. Ruskin's eloquence. * 

b. spec, in Sc. Lata. (See quot. 1861.) 

1687 Act Sederunt 33 Feb., The Lords do extend the 
privilcdges..to..four extracters in each of the three darks 
offices of the Session. 1751 Ibid. 4 Jan., The Lords . . do. . 

f irohibit . . all agents from being extractors, and all extractors 
rom agenting. 1810 in Hansard Pari. Deb. June, [Mr. 
Thomas Scott] was appointed to the office of an Extractor. 
x86x W. Bkll Diet. Law Scot. 374/a Extractor . . the 
official person by whom the extract of a decree or other 
judicial proceeding is prepared and authenticated. 1868 
[see Extractable]. 

3 . An instrument for drawing or pulling out any- 
thing ; esp, that part of a breech- loading gun which 
removes the cartridge. 

*753 N. Torriano Midwfry 18 They never turned child- 
ren . . their only Resource was to Knives, Extractors, eft. 
1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (ed. 9) *6$, 1 setter. 2 
needles. 1 extractor. 187s Daily News 1 1 Apr. 6 The loaded 
man opens the breech rf his rifle, uses the extractor, takes 
ou t the cartridge. 1885 J. J. Manley Brit. A Imanac Comp. 
19 Extractors, comb foundations and other appliances used 
in bee-keeping. 

A solvent used to extract (juices, etc.). Obs, 
1678 Salmon Land. Disp. 852/1 The strength of the Ex* 
trader or dissolvent. 

Hence Bxtra’Qtorshlp, the office of an extractor 
(in sense 2 b)* 

1837 Lockhart Scott xx, Mr. Thomas Scott's appointment 
to this Extractorship, 1877 Geneal. Mem. Family Sir W. 
Scott 61 Sir Walter secured for him an extractorship in the 
General Register House. 

Extr&'ctory, a. [ad. L. extradorius, f* ex - 
trahfre ; see Extract v . and -orv.] Of or per- 
taining to an extractor ; or to extraction. 

*717 Bailey vol. II, Extractory , that hath the nature or 
power to draw out. 1775 in Ash. s8ox Punch Cl. 179/1 
Reviewed It in this, .extractory and arbitrary fashion* 

t Eztra'Otnre. Obs. [f. L. extract • (see Ex- 
tract v.) + -URJE.] Something extracted ; an ex- 
tract ; - Extract sb. 2, 4. 

x6oe Marston Ant, 4 Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 48 Let each 
nota breath the heart of passion. The sad extracture of 
extreamest griefe. x6ai Klsino Debates Ha. Lords App. 
(Camden) 134 That they night see the axtractures sent up 
from the Lower House. <. 

Extra-ourlal, etc* ? see Extra- i. 
t Extr»di*etioxiary f a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
phrase extrd dictibn-em out&de of the mode of ex- 
pression (see Extra prep, and Diotion) + -ary.1 
Of fallacies ; Not consisting In expression) real) 
not verbal. 

a 6f6 Sia T. Browns Pseud. J 5 [A t. Iv* ?s Of these extra- 
dictionary and reall fallacies, Aristotle ana Logicians make 
in number six* 
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Extraditable (ekstridaitSb'l), a. [f. next + 
■ABU.] a. Of .person : That may be extradited, 
liable to extradition, b. Of a crime, etc. : Ren- • 
deringthe perpetrator liable to extradition. 

, *. Ait Philadelphia Press i a Aug. 4 Hartmann U extra- 
ditable under the law of nation*. xooo Timet 13 Tan. 5/5 
A person . . convicted of these crimes u extraditable. 

b. 1887 Pall Malt G. 19 Mar. 4/a In the American treaty 
procuration will also find a place among extraditable offence*. 
Bitraditi (ekstr&doit), v. [back-formation 
from next.] 

L (rans. To give up (a fugitive foreign criminal) 
to the proper authorities, in pursuance of a treaty. 

1Q64 Sala in Daily Tel, ay July, Nothing is said About 
the Emperor of the French being summoned to extradite 
the men brought itfco Cherbourg by the French pilot-boats. 
iMS Law Timet LXXX. 116/1 The power of criminal 
courts of this country to extradite prisoners charged with 
tho commission of oflences in foreign countries, 
b. transf 

i88j J. Pavn Thicker than Water III. 340 She was ex. 
traditea in a vehicle by herself to the great relief of her 
fellow culprits. 

o. To obtain the extradition of. 

1883 Chicago Advance 8 Mar., The effort of England to 
extradite Sheridan, of the Irish World, New York. 1889 
North. Star a8 Feb. 3/1 The Home Office are taking mea- 
sures for extraditing 4 Pigott \ 

2 . Psychol. To localize (a sensation) at a distance 
from the centre of sensation, rare. 

W. Tames in Mitui Apr. 307 The next factor is the 
particular kind of sensation to be extradited. 

Hence E xtradited fpl. a . 

1880 Child Eng. 4 Sc. Ball. III. vi. clxxvi. 41 0/2 They 
land Lori Percy at Berwick, a deported, * extradited ' man ! 
Extradition (ekstrSdiJon), sb. [a. F. exha • 
ditiony f. L. ex- out 4- tradition-em, n. of action f. 
tradfre to deliver up : see Tradition.] 

1 . The action of giving up (a person) to the au- 
thorities of a foreign state ; osp. the delivery of a 
fugitive criminal to the authorities of the state in 
which the crime was committed. Hence in gen. 
sense : Surrender (of a prisoner) by one authority 
to another. 

1839 Dr Quincry Casuistry SR ks. VIII. 308 If the law of 
extradition should remain unchanged. 1837 Erasers Mag. 
L'X 161 A demand for (we must use a foreign and un- 
English word to express an un-English thing) the extra, 
dition of Mazzinl. 1870. Act 33-4 v ict. c. 52 (j title ) An Act 
for amending the Law ^plating to the Extradition of Crimi- 
nals. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 336 They wished to make 
jmre of the extradition of their victim. 

2 . The process of localizing a sensation at a dis- 
tance from the centre of sensation. 

1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. v. (1879) 186 A kind of 
extradition of the visual sensation. 1887 W. James in 
Mind Apr. 205 Extradition obtains . . even of such senna, 
tions as we locate on the exact sensory surfaces where the 
nerves terminate. 

3 . at t rib, (sense 1), as extradition act t clause , 
crime. Extradition treaty, a treaty by which 
two nations mutually bind themselves to surrender 
any fugitive criminal who has committed in the 
other's territory any of certain specified offences. 

185a Abbott Lawrf.nck Dispatch to D. Webster. The 
proposition .. to conclude an extradition treaty with the 
United States. 1870 Act 33-4 Viet. c. 52 ff 1 This Act may 
be cited ns ‘The Extradition Act 1870’. Ibid, § 26 An 
extradition crime. *873 Renoue Egyptian Gram. 35 These 
#ords occur In the extradition clause of the Treaty between 
Rameses II and the king of Cheta. 

Hence Bxtradl*tion v. traiy.y to bring (a crimi- 
nal) under the operation of A extradition treaty. 

1889 Scot. Leader 18 Apr. 5 Barto* . . obstructed extra- 
dition process until quite recently, when he was successfully 
extraditioned. 

Extra-domloiTi&te, v. rare - 1 . [f. L. extra 
4 - domiciluum Domicile + -ate 3 .] trans. To 
send out of the domicile or house. 

18 *3 Lamb Elia (i860) 194 It Is . . ingratitude . . to extra* 
domiciliate, .a blessing. 

Extrado* (ekstr£i‘dffe\ Arch. [a. F. extra* 
dos 3 {. L. extra outside 4- F, dot the back.] The 
upper or exterior curve of an arch ; esp. the upper 
curve of the voussoirs or stones which immediately 
form the arch. Cf. Inteados. 

177s Hutton Bridget p. lii, The relations between their 
Intrados and extrados. i8atP. Nicholson Pract. Build. 
338 Extrados of a Bridge— -The curve of the road-way. 
tiaS Hutton Course Math. II. 17s So that the extrados is 
A parabola egual to the intrados, and everywhere vertically 
equidistant from it, 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. A re hit. II. 
141 We have, .supposed our arches to be of moderate depth 
from extrados, or outer line, to intrados or Inner line. 
Bxferadosed (ekstrFidpst), a. [f.prec. + -ED 2 . 
Cf. F. extradossi. j Having an extrados (of a cer- 
tain kind) « a tern applied to an arch in which the 
curves of thtPmtrados and extrados are concentric 
and parallel In mod. Diets. 

Extradotal (ekfltridd^t&l), a. Law. [as if 
ad, L. *extrddotdl-is{cf. It estradotale % 18th c.), f. 
rx/rd outside 4- dot-em (nom. dos) dowry f see -al.] 
(See quot.) 

1807 K but Comm. 1 !. 134 note, [By the code of Louisiana] 
the separate property of the wife Is divided into dotal, 
being that which she brings to the husband.. and extra- 
dotal . being that which forms no part of the dowry. 


t Extradite#, «. obs, rare. [L. ex traduce y 
ex out of -f traduce , abl. of trddux vine-layer, f. 
trth(frans) across 4 - due* he to lead.] lit . From 
or after the fashion of a layer ; hence, derived as 
from a parent stock. 

[1641 Clarendon Ett. Tracts hyrt) 225 That It tthe soul] 
Is ex traduce , and begotten with tne body by the father. 
163s How mi. Lett. (1655) II. 31 Ther cannot be a more 
pregnant instance to prove that human souls com not ex 
trmiuce 1x688 extraduce].] 1720 W. Stukrlky In Mem. 
(1882) I. Y5 Either an extraduce Inclination or Imitation at 
least of my Father. 

t Extradirotion. Obs. Also 6 extraduo- 

cion. [f. L. extrd 4 - duction-em a leading, n. of 
action f. duefre to lead.] 
a. A conclusion (to a book) ; opposed to intro* 
duction. b. Mil, The bringing a line of musketeers 
to the front from the rear of a body of pikemen. 

»S33 More Debell. Salem i. Wks, 032/a So should® he 
haue^ called those three chapiters after hys matter, an ex tra- 
duccion. 1633 Barrifpk MxL Ditcif. Ixxx. (164/1) 228 
The next Firing, .to demonstrate shall oe by way of Extra- 
duction: which is also a firing in front, ibid. Ixxxii, 236 
The body standing in this forme, the Musquetien may 
sleeve up by way of Extraduction. 

Extra-essential, etc. : nee Extra- i. 
Extra-foraneous (e^traf^-nta), a. [f. 
Extra- pref 4 • m&\.\<.fordnc-HS (f . /oris door) 4* 
- 0 U 8 . After the analogy of L. circnmfordncuSy f. 
circutn around 4- forutn the forum.] Out-door. 

178s Cow per Let. a Apr., A variety of extra-foraneou* 
occupations . . make it difficult for me to find opportunities 
of writing. 1788 — Wks. (1876) 288 We live near to each 
other and while the Hall is empty are each other's only 
extraforaneous comfort. 1830 Macgiluvray Withering* 
Brit. Plants Pref., A compendious description of our native 
plants, .neither too bulky for extra-foraneou* use, nor too 
expensive. 1891 J. P. Siikldon in Times 17 Mar., All ex- 
traforaneous animals took no harm whatever. 

Extra-formal, -g&l&fttio, etc. : see Extra- i. 
+ Extraganeons, -genons, a. Obsr* [in- 
correctly f. Extra- 4-L. gett-us kind, on supposed 
analogy of homogeneous , -genous.'] (See ciuot.) 
Also Bxtragenrlty, * the being 0! a foreign kind 9 
(Bailey 1727-36). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Extra-genous (in Anatomy 


a foreign 


1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Extra-genous (in Anatomy 
and Surgery) that it of a foreign kind ; ns an Extragenous 
Body. x88a Syd. Soc. Le%. y Rxtrageneous. 

Extraght, var. form of Extrauoht ppl. a. Obs. 
Extra-hlstorlo, -inductive, etc. : sec Ex- 
tra- 1 . 

+ Extrait, pa. pple. Obs. [a. Fr. extrait , pa. 
pple. of extraire, earlier estraxre L. extrahtre \ 
see Extract v. See Extract, Extrauoht ppl. 
adjs. 1 a. Drawn out, extracted, b. Derived, de- 
scended. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xin. ii, Ulixes . . wyl comoare 
with me, that am extrait of suche lygnage. 1481 — Myr-r. 
1. ix. 35 Of this science [Rethoryque] were extrayt and 
drawen the lawes and decrees whiche by nede scruc (etc.). 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 93/1 Saynt Lucye. .was. .extrayt. .of n 
noble lygnage. 

Extrajudicial (e*strMgwdi‘Jal), Also 7 

©xira-iuditiall. [f. L, extra outside 4- judici um 


judgement 4- -al.1 

1. Lying outside the proceedings in court ; form- 
ing no part of the case before the court. Of an 
opinion, confession, etc. : Not delivered from the 
bench, not made in court, informal. 

1690 in Rushw. Hist. Colt. (1659) I. 47 The accusation 
was extrajudicial, and out of Court, tflgs W. G. tr. Cowets 
Inst. 237 The Plaintiff. . requires him (Defendant] to come 
to make an cxtrajudiciall satisfaction, a 17x3 Burnrt Own 
Time (1766) II. ao No extrajudicial confession could be al- 
lowed in a Court. 1871 Markby Elem. Law ff 60 The 
opinion of the judge . . is considered as extra-judicial. 

2 . Outside the ordinary course of law or justice ; 
not legally authorized ; unwarranted. 

164s m Clarendon Hist. Reb, in. (1843) 87/2 Some rigorous 
and extrajudicial determinations in cases of plantations. 
*706 Rushw. in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 47 By an extra- 
judicial order, .the Lieutenant-general was commanded to 
suffer none but the keepers to speak to him. 1783 Palky 
Mor. Philos. (1818) I. 267 That extrajudicial discipline, 
which supplies the defects . . of law. 1840 J. Grant Mem. 
Kirkaldyxxxw. 273 The extra-judicial murder of his comrade. 

Extraj udioially (e>kstrM£*di j^li), U- 

prec. 4* -ly 2 .] In an extrajudicial manner. 

L Outside the proceedings of the court, inform- 
ally, privately, out of court. 

1390 Swinburne Testaments 0 The opinion of a ludge. . 
deRuered priuatly, or extraiuaicially. s68i Baxter Acc. 
S her locks iv. 180 what they do ex traiud (dally and extra 
proprium forum , U Null. 175* J. Louthian Forms of 
Process (ed, a) 273 The Custody of Processes borrowed up 


borrowed up 


Process (ed, a) 273 The Custody of Processes borrowed up 
from the Clerk extrajudicially, shall be fixed by a Receipt- 
book, 1843 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (185 7) 1 . xvi. 254 He 
had extra-Judicially pronounced opinions, which, etc. 

2 . In a manner outside or contrary to the usual 
course of law, without legal justification, unwar- 
rantably. 

a 161s Donxr Btoloparof (1644) 1*8 A Bishop, being, .cal* 
lumniated by the people extr^J udlciiUIy. 1660 R. Coxa 
Power 4 Suoj \ 237 He was never noted to punish any man 
riihly, or cxtrajpdicially. 17M Burks W, Hastings tv. | 
10 Sir Elijah Impty, HU Majesty's Chief Justice, acting 
extrajudicially/ and not within the limits of his jurisdic- 


tion. lias J. Flint Lett, Amer. 172 Where the squire in 
supposed to be remits in the execution of Mu duty, the 
peoplebometimes interfare extrajudicial I y. 

Extra-jugal, -jural : see Extra- i. 
t Extra-la*tll, V. Obs. rare. ff. Extra a. 

4 * Lath jA.] trans. To furnish with additional 
laths. Hence Extra-la thing vbl. sb. 

1778 Mahon in Phil, Trans. LXVIIf. 893 The underside • 
of tne stair-case was extra-lathed. Ihd, 890 'Phe method of 
extra-lathing may be applied to deling joist*. 

Extra-legal, -marine, etc. : sec Extra- r. 
t Extrami ciion. Oh. [n. of action f. L. 
phfrtse extra mi ft he to send outwards : see Kxtua 
and MisnIon.] Sending outwards ; emission. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. iv. Wk*. Ill 244 Nor do 
faith and love truly Christian arise from every . . extra- 
mission of our faculties unto Christ. 1646 Sir J . Brow nk 
Pseud. Ep. ill. vii. 120 Sight is made by Reception, and nut 
by Extramission. ,673 4 Ghkw Ana/. Plants 111. 11. ii. § 1 
Ine Reception, as welfas Extramission whereof (the AerJ. 

t Extrami't, v. Obs. rate- 1 , f f. I ,. extra out* 
wanls -f mitt -he to send.] trans. To send forth or 
outward : in quot. rtfl. and fg. 

1631 Charlrton Kph. 4 Cimm. Matrons 11. (1668) 67 To 
Lovers it is the same thing, .to see, and to extrunut them* 
selves by the eye. 

t Extramumd, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. extni 
tnund-um : see next.] trans. To put out of the 
universe. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. AW#*# 111. vii*. 117 He would, extia- 
mund him, more than Materia Prima it self was at the Chaos. 

Extr&nmndane (cksirfimomifiii). «■ [»<• 

late L. extramundibhus , f. phrase extra mund um 
oulside the world or universe: *cc Extra- pref. 
and Mundanr.] 

1. Situated outside of, or pertaining to a region 
outside of, our world. 

1663 Glanvill Saps. S<i . xvlii. ri6 Tis a philosophy that 
. . gives the exactest Topography of the Kxtramundane 
spaces. 1684 T. Burns t 1h. Earth I, 175 One [opinion 1 
placeth paradise in the extra-mundane regions. 1742 Youno 
A V. Th. ix. 1525 Where, rears His terminating Pillar high 
Its extra-mundane Head? 1879 Nkwiomi* & Holdkn 
Astron. 376 Aerolites, .were proved to be of extramundane 
origin. 

D. ( 1 nonce-uses ). 4 Out of the world ', remote ; 

pertaining to things not of this world. 

1809 Smmirv Sir T. More II. 323 What may be called 
an extramundane real. i *34 Eraser's Mag. X. 652 Bab- 
bling of poetry in this extra-mundane island. 1837 Ibid. 
XV 1. 310 The asseverations in the book arc so prepoitcrou* 

. .and the dreams so extramundane. 

2. Situated outside or beyond the universe ; per- 
taining to what is beyond the universe. 

1 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Extramundane if ace, t.e. the 
infinite empty void Space, which is supposed by some to 
reach beyond the Bounds of the Universe. 1715 6 Clarkk 
tr. Leibnitz's 4M Paper ff 7 The same Reason, which shews 
that extramundane Space (Fr. t Espate hors dn monde) is 
imaginary, proves, etc. 1813 Colkriix.r Aids Reft. (1B18) 
I. 126 'Phe independent (extra-mundane) existence . . of the 
Su pi cine One. 

Extramural (ckstr&mi&o-r&l), a. [f. L. extra 
mtir-bs outside the walls 4- -al : see Extra- pref. 
and Mural. Cf. late L. extramurdnus in same 
sense.] Outside the walls or boundaries of a city 
or town ; esp. in extra-mural interment . 

1S54 Cdi.. Wiseman Eabiola (1855) 155 The extramural 
basilicas of St. Paul on the Ostian way. 186s Pkarson 
Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng, 37 Large sewers, large aqueducts, 
and extramural interment, are common features. 1884 
Science Mar. 371 The . . arrangement* by which medical men 
not connected with the university give . . * Extra-mural * 
instruction. 

Hence Bxtrimu'ralltm, the practice of giving 
extramural instruction. Xstranurrallat. nonce - 
wd. One who lives outside the walls of a city. 

1868 Imperial Ret>. 7 Mar. 228 All the city . . all except 
the outcast extramuralists. .are soon reduced 10 ashes.^ t8oa 
Sat. Rer>. 14 May 571/1 There remained only the principle 
of. . 4 Extramuralism ’ to be reckoned with. 

Extranat# (c kstr&nrit), a. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
extra without 4- ndt-us bom.] Arising from with- 
out ; opposed to innate . 

iM Furrier Inst. Metaph. ix. xxt. 497 One [element]. . 1 * 
said to be innate, the other which 12 contributed from with- 
out, .may be said to be extra-nate. 

Extra-national, etc. : see Extra- i. 
t Extra*n#al, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. extraneous 
(see Extraneous) 4 - -al.] - Extraneous. So also 
f Extramean [ 4 * -anI, f Extra*n#ar [ 4 -ab.] 

1563 Aberdeen Reg . 23 Jan. (Spalding Club 1844) 358 That 
the magistrates tak sic substantious ordour anent the ex* 
pelting of cxtrancar beg earls. Ibid. V. 96 (Jam.) Extra- 
neane cordanaris. 1618 T. Gainsford Hist, P. Warbeck 
in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 66, 1 desist from all extraneal 
and superfluous discourses. 

Extraneity (ekstribPlti). rare. [f. as prec. 
4- -ity.] The quality of being extraneous. 

*«49 Abf. Thomson Laws Th. Introd. (i860) 19 Extraneity 
—outness ~ objective existence, 
t Extraneis#, V. Obs. rare . [f. as prec. 4 * 
-izk.] tram. To make extraneous, remove. 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xtx,To extranetre the blasting 
mists and whirlwinds upon our Vines. 1788 H. Clarks 
School Candidates (1B77) 19 To extraneize the blasting 
mists and whirlwind of immorality ucwfti the minds of 
youth. ^ 
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SztoUHOttl (ekstr/i-ntes), a . [f. L. extrdne - 
wj external (f. outside) + -ous. (Cf. strange, 
ad. OF. estrange L. extrdneus.)'] 

1. Of external origin ; introduced or added from 
without ; foreign to the object in which it is con- 
tained, or to which it is attached. 

>638 A. Read Chirurg. lx. 67 Such medicaments ought 
not oncly to consume the extraneous humidity, but the 
natural also. 1690 Locks Hum, Und \ 11. xxv. f 8 Relation . . 
though it be not contained in the real existence of Things, but 
something extraneous, and superinduced. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hitt, (1869) II. iv. iv. 358 Fossil, or, as they are called, 
extraneous shells. 1797 M. Baillie Morb, Anat.iiSop 306 
An extraneous body can be.. easily introduced into their 
bladder. 1817 Harr Guetttt Ser. 1. (187^3) 183 Many objects 
are made venerable by extraneous circumstances. 1833 
Lyell Print, Geol. III. >87, I sought In vain, .for a single 
fragment of any extraneous rock. 1879 Stainer Music 0/ 
Bible 150 A slight melodic framework, almost hidden be- 
neath a food of extraneous graces. 

b. Of an action, etc.: Proceeding from with- 
out. 

1786 Burke IK Hastings Wks. 184s II. 184 Hastings did 
for a long time . . attribute the weakness of his government 
to an extraneous interference. Forces Laen nee's 

Dis, Chest (ed. 4) 96 The . . application of the naked ear 
. .gives rise to extraneous sounas. i06a Marsh Eng, Lang, 

ii. 40 The Low-German dialects were . . exposed to extra- 
neous disturbing forces. 1867 J. Hoc a Mtcrosc. 1. ii. iao 
Excluding extraneous light. 

c. nottcc-use. Brought from abroad, * exotic \ 

c 1750 Shenstonb Elegies xvitL $8 Rob'd in the Gallic 
looms extraneous twine. 

2. External to , not comprised in or forming part 
of, the object under consideration. 

166s Bates in Pepys Diary 17 Aug., It is not my manner 
to speak anything in the pulpit that is extraneous to my 
text and business. 1890 Locke Hum, Und. it. xxxi. $ 4 
When ever the Mind refers any of its Ideas to any thing 
extraneous to them, they are then capable to be callod true 
or false. >794 Palry Evid, Wks, i8ss II. 377 Of points 
clearly extraneous to the religion^notning need he said. 
186s M affei Brigand L\fe II. lax The question of brigand- 
age being extraneous to all political controversies. 

b. Of a person : Not belonging to a specified 
community, country, or family. 

a x6« Vinks Lord's Supp. (1677) 213 Heathens and 
Infidel* are excluded from this Table, because they arc 
extraneous and without. 1655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos, 
(1701) 376/1 If at any time there were any extraneous, .per- 
sons amongst them, the Men . . signify'u their meaning to 
one another by Symbols. 184a Arnold Lett. Mod, Hist, 

iii. 187 It has . . to feed one or more extraneous persons be- 
sides. a 1853 Roekrtson Serm. Ser. 111. ii. ( 1872) 20 Nearly 
all who are of the world are extraneous to it [the church]. 

t o. Foreign in nature, having nothing in com- 
mon. Oh. rare, 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr, Iv. 74 Mercury one thing, and 
Sulphcr another, as extraneous bodies one to another. 
Hence Hxtmneotisly adv , ; IstraneoniBMf, 
the quality or state of being extraneous. 

1755 E. Law TA, Relig. 111. 937 note, By their being 
cxtraneously overruled. 1881 W estcott & Hort Grh. N, T, 
11. Notes 44 Without giving any sign of extraneousness. 
Uxtra-nuolear, -ocular, etc. : see Extra- i. 
Extraordinarily (ekstrj?jdin5rili), adv, [f. 
Extraordinary a, + -ly **.] 

+ 1 . ‘In a manner out of the common method 
and order * ( J.) ; often opposed to ordinarily, Obs, 
1564 Golding Justine (1570) 143 b, The Romaynes . . 
created jEmilius Paulus consult and made him extraor- 
dinarily Licuctcnaunt of the warres of Macedone, a 1687 
Petty Pol, Arith, vi. (169*) 97 The People, .which have 
extraordinarily perished . . above what have died in the 
ordinary way. six 779 Wardurton Alliance Ch, 4- State 
1. notes Wks. 1788 IV. 69 An ordinance, immediately and 
extraordinarily revealed from God. 

f b. Otherwise than in ordinary course ; on an 
exceptional occasion. Oh, 

*579 Fulkb He skins' Pari. 31 Luther., by no meanes 
would haue women to tcache, except it were extraordinarily. 
1677 Govt, Venice 135 When the Council is to be called 
extraordinarily. 1703 Load, Gas, No. 3993/9 The Senate 
has been extraordinarily assembled. 

c. Optics, (see Extraordinary A. i d). 

1831 Brewster Optics xviii. 161 The ray CF extraor- 
dinarily refracted by the first rhomb will he ordinarily 
refracted by the second. 1875 Lommkl Light xxi. 983 This 
ray is. .said to be extraordinarily refracted. 

+2. In excess of the usual complement ; « Extra. 
Obs. rare" 1 . 

1710 Defoe Crusoe 904 The two Quarter-Deck guns that 
my Nephew took extraordinarily. 

3. In an extraordinary degree ; very unusually, 
remarkably, excessively, uncommonly. 

i 1593 Nash* Christ's T, Ded., You recompcncc learning 
extraordinarily. 1997 Smaks. a Hen. IV , ». it. 225, 1 meane 
not to sweat extraordinarily. 1610 Beaum. & Fl. Maicts 
Trag. iv. U, I . . take ’t unkindly that mine enemy Should 
me me so extraordinarily scurvily. 17a! Ds Fob Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 163 The power of the gentry is extraor- 
dinarily visible. 1885 Manch. Guardian ao July s/a The 
extraordinarily good score of 98 points out of a possible too. 
Extraordiiiftrinftss (ekstr^jdinirines). [f. 
next + -NK88.] The quality or fact of being extra- 
ordinary. 

x6«8 Dicey Jml. (Camden) «6 The extraordinarinesae of 
the action. 1679 Baxtrr Cain. TheoL n. vm. 189 Wherein 
the extraordinanness of it consisteth . . 1 think it past mans 
reach to know, to 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Luke Hi. 17 The 
extraordinariness of John the Baptist's person* 1881 Spec. 


tater 19 Feb. B47 Some vital point, which may result quite 
as easily from ordinariness . . as from ex traord marine**, 

b. humorously as a title of address. 

1677-81 Mas. Bkhm Raver in. 1, As for that matter, your 
extraordinariness may do what you please. 

Extraordinary (ekstr^-jdiniri, ekstr&qEidi- 
n&ri), a. adv. and so. Also (5 ©xtraordynary, 6 
-ordinair), 6-7 -ordinarie. [ad. L* extraordi - 
ndri-us , f. phrase extra ordin em outside (the usual) 
order : see Extra- pref. and Order, Ordinary. 
Cf. F. extraordinaire .] A. adj. 

1 * Out of the usual or regular course or order ; 
often in expressed opposition to ordinary. + Also, 
acting in an unusual manner; partial. Extraor- 
dinary tithe : (see quot. 1888). 

fi46o Fort esc uk Abs. 4 Lim, Men. (1714) 39 The Kyng* 
yerly expencs stonily n In ch&rgs Ordynarye, and In chargs 
Extr&ordynary. isjfc Gardiner True Obedience 43 b, Do 
we not sc . . tne chief iudge, when he is required to bee 
present in extraordinary judgements. 159© Babington 
Genesis xxxv il. 145 b, If God be extraordinaire to Moses, 
euen Aaron . . will be offended. 1607 Topsei.l Serpefits (1653) 
728 Thus much may suffice for the ordinary and extraordinary 

f eneration of Toads. 164a Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. 11. lx. 

4 His Sermons are of an ordinary length except on an 
extraordinary occasion. 1745 De rods Eng. Tradesman 
(1841) I. viL 49 Let him. .take some extraordinary measures 
to get in his debts. 1888 J. Williams in Encycl. Brit, 
XX1II. 41a These [tithes] are .. divided .. into ordinary 
and extraordinary, the latter being a tithe at a heavier rate 
charged upon hop and market gardens. 

t b. Not according to rule, ‘ out of order \ Obs. 
a 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. viil (1843) 510/1 If they 
proceeded in a martial, or any other extraordinary way, 
without any form of law. 1709 Strypk Ann. Ref. I. lvii. 
627 The order of calling and making of ministers now used 
in the Church of England, is extraordinary, 
f o. Mus. - Accidental a. 5. Obs. 

*597 Morlky Introd, Mus. 157 They.. set one b at the 
beginning of the verses of eueric part, and if there happen 
ante extraordinary flat they . . set the signe before it. 1731 
G. Keller Rules for Playing Thorow-Bass in W. Holder 
Harmony 193 If the extream sharp or an extraordinary 
sharp Note requires a natural Flat 6th, you [etc.]. 

d. Optics. Extraordinary refraction : that not 
following the general law. Extraordinary ray : 
one influenced by extraordinary refraction. Ex- 
traordinary wave \ (see quot.). 

1830 Herschkl Stud. Nat. Phil. t. ii. (1831) 31 The 
other ray. .is. .said to have undergone extraordinary refrac- 
tion. 1879-3 Tyndall Light iii. (1885) x 1 x The other [beam] 
..is., called the extraordinary ray. 1883 Glazkdrook 
Phys. Optics xi, 991 An extraordinary wave [consists] of 
light which is plane polarised in a plane at right angles 
to the principal plane. 

2 . Of officials, persons employed, etc. : Outside 
of or additional to the regular staff ; not belonging 
to the ‘ ordinary * or fully recognized class of such 
persons; supernumerary. Often with the notion 
of being specially employed for a temporary pur- 
pose. Now chiefly in official titles, where the sb. 
usually precedes. 

Envoy extraordinary \ formerly a minister sent on some 
special diplomatic business ; now, merely the designation 
of the second class of diplomatic ministers, ranking next to 
the * ambassadors ’ ; the term no longerpracticalTy imply- 
ing a temporary or special mission. Tne physicians (or 
surgeons , etc.) extraordinary , in royal households, rank 
below those styled ' in ordinary ’ ; similarly an extraordi- 
nary professor\ L. professor extraordinarius) in a German 
university is inferior in status to the 4 ordinary ' professor. 

*585 J-.. Higgins tr. Junius* Nomenclator 484/3 Milites 
adventttii. .Souldiers of another country that come to serue 
for paye; extraordinarie souldiers. 1653 Milton Hire- 
lings (1699) 79. 1665 Boyle Occas. Reft, (x6 75) 354 'i*hc 

first Audience of the Russian Extraordinary Embassadour, 
at which he made his Emperour's Presents. 171a Steele 
Sped. No, 472 P9 Her Majesty's Oculist Extraordinary. 
1790 Swift Mod. Educ. Wks. 1735 II. il 33 His brother 
Horace is ambassador extraordinary to France. 1768 
Black stone Comm. in. xxiil III. 351 Another species of 
extraordinary juries, is the jury to try an attaint* 1890 
Diet. Nat. Biog. XXIII. 334 [Sir W. Gull] was created .Tin 
J an. 1879 *. physician extraordinary to the queen, and in 
1887 physician in ordinary. 

8. Of a kind not usually met with ; exceptional ; 
unusual; singular. Now with emotional sense, 
expressing astonishment, strong admiration or the 
contrary. 

itfjo Sidney Arcadia 1. ii. (1590) 8 The house . . was built 
of faire and strong stone, not affecting . . any extraordinarie 
kinds of finenes. 1596 Shake, t Hen, IV % m. i. 41 These 
signes haue markt me extraordinarie, 1665 Six T. Her- 
bert Trav. (1677) 40 During the Night . . we saw a perfect 
Rainbow, which was extraordinary. 1703 Dam pier Voy. 
III. 8x Our English count the Green Turtle very extraor- 
dinaryFood. ax 704 T. Brown Sat. Antients Wks. 1730 
1. 14 Those extraordinary men, who have, .gone before us. 
S794 S» Williams Vermont xa6 Several instances equally 
extraordinary. 1858 Lytton What will he do 1. v, She is an 
extraordinary child. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life 11. i. 49 
The extraordinary power of representation, .of Melssonier. 

4 . Exceeding what is usual in amount, degree, 
extent, or si2e. Now with emotional sense as 
in 3* 

> 57 * Lament. Lady Scot, in Scot. Poems 16 tk C. II. 95 x 
Zour drinking extraordinair Moke off sour wyfis and 
bairns euill to fair. 1588 Frau ncr Lenders Log. Ded* P b, 
Their extraordinary skill in making ofr obligations. >Cj4 
Breretom Trav. (1844)8 No charge in htmsciteeping extra- 
ordinary, nor no entertainment extraordinary, s Am Beam- 


hall Repifc. L 6 The extraordinary influence of divine Grace. 
1795 Da Foe Voy. round World (1840) 7 We took in a very 
extraordinary store of provisions. >708 Ferriar 1 1 lust r, 
* Sterne iv. xix An extraordinary nose always carries with It 
extraordinary greatness, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 84 The 
sun met us here with extraordinary power. 

f 5 . Additional to, over and above what is 
usual; - Extra. Often following ‘the sb. ; in 
which case the adj. cannot always be distinguished 
from the adv. Obs. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) *®* To lay out a 
five shillings or a noble extraordinary in every Acre. 1658 
Whole Duty Man x. f 30. 85 He must . . support him, yea, 
though it be by his own extraordinary labour. 1664 Pepys 
Diary (1879) III. sa, I am in good hopes to get two or /300 
per annum extraordinary, c 17x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 
no You pay a penny Extra-ordinary' for being brought 
from tunbridge town. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. 67 
They may hire a labourer extraordinary. 1777 Howard 
Prisons Eng. (1780) 99 They have an extraordinary allow- 
ance of near a penny a day. x8os-x6 M rs. Sherwood Susan 
Gray 54 Spending a few extraordinary shillings. 181a Ex- 
aminer 31 Aug. 546/a By the help of a glass cxtraorulnary 
offer dinner. 

t B. adv . a. « Extraordinarily in various 
senses, b. -Extra adv . ; cf. A. 5. Obs. 

a. 163a J. Hayward tr. BtondCs Eromena 79 Which 
Countrey . . being extraordinarie hilly. >649 Fuller Holy 
ft Prof St. 11. xiv. 103 Sometimes ordinary scholars make 
extraordinary good Masters. 1649 Cotterell Cassandra 
111. (1676) 521 Who. .rose extraordinary early. X709 Strype 
Ann. Rtf. I. liii. 575 [He] had Mary Queen of Scots in 
custody, which . . was extraordinary expensive to him. 1778 
Eliza Warwick 1 . 941 My jewels were extraordinary fine. 

b. 2679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 376 The Master turning 
his Key in any of the Servants locks but once extraordinary, 
the Servants themselves cannot come at their charge. 

C. sb. 

1 . Something extraordinary; an extraordinary 
auality or bearing ; an extraordinary action, inci- 
dent, etc. + ft. sing, {obs.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie I. xx. (Arb.) 58 Princes, whose 
high estates do require in their countenance, speech and 
expence, a certaine extraordinary. 1654 Jrr. Taylor Real 
Pres. xi. p 8. 205 That, .every day. .the same thing should 
be done, and yet. .be called a miracle, that is. a daily ex- 
traordinary. X7$4 Richardson Grandison VI. 1 . 304 She. . 
made it [her behaviour] look like an extraordinary. 

b. pi. Now rare. fl 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 9) 1. vi. 17 Theen-er »er 
part [of their Adages] will, .be esteemed no extraorcunaries. 
*739 J’ Trapp Right, over-much (17 <B) 11 To place much 
religion . . in extraordinaries. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. 
Disk. IV. 530 Send two squadrons ol hussars to Ccvolla, and 
desire them to report all extraordinaries to you. 1844 R. 
Wardlaw Led. Proverbs (1869) II. 13 HU little stock of 
common-places, and of such extraordinaries as he hot 
chanced to pick up. 1844 Regul. 4- Ord. Army 999 Th# 
blank lines are left for any extraordinaries that may 
occur. 


c. Pi. Extraordinary receipts or payments. The 
pi. of the sb. occurs where we should expect the 
adj. simply. Obs. exc. arch. 

X599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Reel \ Biog. (1853) H. 
isx His ordinarie alms, .amounted yearlie to one thousand 
pounds; his extraordinaries were as much. 1630 R. John- 
son's Kingd. ft Commw. 367 His ordinary Revenues are 
thus collected. .What his extraordinaries may amount unto, 
cannot be knowne. , *«5 Carlyle Fredk. Gt.xix. viii, Not 
only the king’s ordinary revenues, but the extraordinaries. 

2. = Extra sb. + ft. An extra dish, a delicacy ; 
an extra fee or expense. Chiefly pi. Obs. 

1660 Blount Boscobel 1. (1680) 49 As an Extraordinary 
. . Pendcrel’s wife made . . a Posset. 1664 Pepys Diary 30 
Sept., A few extraordinaries for the house. 1664 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) I. 408 A sa’ary of / iaoo a year .* besides Ex- 
traordinancs. 1739 Act. Workhouses 47 All tradesmen's 
bills, and extraordinarie* paid by the overseers. 1776 Wes- 
ley Let. xa Aug., Desire none of those extraordinaries, 
b. Mil. (see quot. 1853 ). 

es >797 H. Walpole Geo. 7/(1847) III. vi. 156 Munchausen 
. . presented an ample bill of extraordinaries for forage, etc. 
>816 Gent I. Mag. LXXXVI. 1. 957 This estimate was .. ex- 
clusive of the extraordinaries. >853 Stocoueler Mil. 
Encycl .. Extraordinaries (of the army), the allowances to 
troops beyond the gross pay in the pay-office. Extraor- 
dinaries comprehend the expenses for barracks, marches, 
encampments, staff, &c. 

+ 3. ft. An extraordinary envoy, b. A super- 
numerary official, Obs, 

>6*6 N. Brent tr. Satpfs Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 585 
Whensoever any extraordinaries came to Trent . . the Pre- 
lates took occasion to talk. >6 m Donne To Sir T. Lucy 
16 Aug. Lett. (1651) 188 There arrived an Extraordinary 
from Spain . . & he brings the title of Count, to Rodrigo de 
Calderon. s67 > F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 139 Besides not 
a few extraorainories and such as have no pay or quarter . • 
attending upon the King. 

Bxtrft-parental, etc. : see Extra- i. 

Extra-pftrOOUftl (e-kstri P&r*»-ki*l), a. [f. 
Extra- pnf, + Eccl. Lat parocht-a (see Parish) + 
-al.] Not included in any paridi ; outside the 
parish; exempt from liability ter f wish obliga- 
tions. Also Jig. (ntma-usi). Outside one’s legiti- 
mate province. 

1674-81 Blount Glossogr Rxtr+parochtal. syss Ad 
Pari, in Lend. Gem. No. 5037/5 Townships, Vilis, or Extra- 
parochial Places. >76$ Blacketone Comm. I. 984 The 
king . . is entitled to all the tithes arising in extrsporochial 
places. 1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxviii. Thavie* Inn, 
within the dty of London, but extra-parochial. Mod. The 
district of Skiddaw Forest Is extra-parochial 

fir. s8tt M. Pattisom Academe. Orr. v. 900 All such on- 
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quiriet art looked upon by the student with contempt as 
extra-parochial. 

Hence B’xtara-pftro'ehlaUjr adv., in an extra- 
parochial manner. B*xtr»-pftro‘Qhialn 9 M, the 
condition of being extra-parochial. 

a iM S. Howmjey Charge* (1813) *>7 A chapel extra- 
parochially situate, syay-jl Bailey, Extra/arochialncss. 

Bxtnpolfttioa (edcstripolri-Jbn)* Math. [f. 
Intfjsipolation by the substitution of Extra for 
the first member of the word.] The action or 
method of finding by a calculation based on the 
known terms of a series, other terms outside of 
them, whether preceding or following. 

1878 C A. ~Young in Newcomb Po/. Astron. 111. ii. 879 
The process is an unsafe extrapolation* 

Ibctra-popular, etc. : see Extra- i* 

> EstnpvcnrlaoUl (e*str*,pMvi*nJ*l), a. [ad. 
med.L. extr&pravincidl-is, f. extra provinciam out- 
side the province : see Extra- and Provincial.] 
Outside the limits of a province, 

a Stilling fl» Orir. Brit . xL u These *• Rxtrapro- 
Britains . . were distinct both from the Piets and the 
Scots. >7*6 Ayliffk Partrgon 181 An Extra*Provincial 
Caution Is not valid . . above two days Journey. 1807 G. 
CNALMF.ua Caledonia I. 11. i, aao The extraprovincial Bri- 
tons of Caledonia. 

XbrtrMpe*otioxu rare~~ l , [f. L. extra outside 
+ spectibn-em, n. of action f. spectre to see.] Out- 
ward observation. 

iSSty Westm. Rev. CXXVIII. 6a 9 Thin knowledge is 
obtained through science by extra-spection and by religion 
through intro-spection. 

Bxtnfspectrai, -tabular, etc. : see Extra- i. 
S:ztratarrito*rial y a. [f. mod.L. phrase 
extra territdri-um outside the territory + -al.] 
Pertaining to, or possessed of, extraterritoriality. 

[i6m Grotius De Jure Belli et Pad* 11. xvlil. ft 5 [Ut 
legati] fictione simili consthuerentur quasi extra tern- 
torium.] 1669 Echo 6 Apr., Extra-territorial privileges. 

ETitraterritoriality. [f.prec. +-ity.] The 


privilege accorded by the Lazo of Nations to am- 
bassadors of being regarded as outside the territory 
of the power to which they are sent, and therefore 
of being free fr^ro its jurisdiction. Also EXTERRI- 
TORIALITY. 

*8j6 Wheaton Internal. La*o lit. i. ft 15 The fiction of 
extra-territoriality, .by v^hich the minister, though actually 
In a foreign country, is supposed still to remain within the 
territory of his own sovereign. 1888 Morn. Post 24 Sept., 
By starting from the German embassy instead of from the 
Ouirinal the Emperor will come to the Pope with all the 


So Men, who one Extravagance would shun, Into the con* 
trary Extreme have run. 1719 Dk Fos Crusoe (1840) 11 . i. 
18 An excess of joy . . has a thousand extravagances in it. tf6a 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 1.69 Later writers, .did not follow 
Hilary in this extravagance. rloe-te Coleridgr Friend 
(ed. 3> I. 80 The extravagances of Ignorance and credulity. 
sSgy Xeble Eucharist . Adored. 1 Hm there been no abuse, 
error or extravagance connected with the practice. 167$ 
Jowbtt Plate (ed. 9) V. 181 Impatient of the extravagances 
to which the love of truth almost necessarily leads. 

4 . Excessive prodigality or wastefulness in ex- 
penditure, household management, etc. 

syey Arbuthmot Coins 11. v. in They [the Romans] 
arrived by degrees to an incredible extravagance, slog 
Foster Ess. 1. lit 35 Extravagance of ostentatious wealth. 
sSiy Mar* Edgeworth Rose % Thistle , etc. 11. U, Such ex. 
travagance, to give a penny, and a silver penny, for what 
you may have for nothing. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, iii, 
I can't support them in their extravagances. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule (1874) 16 Do you think I would take the child to 
I.ondon to show her its extravagance. Mod. The cook's 
extravagance was too much for me. 

ErfarftTftffftlloy (ekstrarviginai). [f. Extra- 
vagant : see -ancy.] 

+ 1. A wandering beyond bounds or out of one’s 
course ; vagrancy ; an instance of this. Ohs. 

1601 Shake. Ttuel. N. 11, i. it My determinate voyage is 


’atone Blackness Wks. (16161 894 They 
1 all seenc, but in an extrauagant order. 


prestige of extra-territoriality upon him. 

tZactr&U'gllt, pa. pple . Obs. Also 6 ex- 
traght, -aucte, -aughte , -aute. [var. of Extka< t 
pple . ; cf. distraught.'] 

1. In senses of Extract v. a. Taken out (from 
books'), b. Derived, descended. 

slag Ld. Berners Froiss. I. i. 1 All sciences are cxtrnucht 
and compiled of diuerse clerked a *533 — II non clxi. 025 
None that someth more to be extraute of a bye lynage. 
1193 Shake. 3 Hen* VI % 11. ii. tjs Shamst thou not, knowing 
whence thou art extraught, To let thy tongue detect thy 
base-borne heart ? 

2 . « Distraught. Const, from, of. 

1353 Brknde Q. Curtins Y iij, A woman . . being extraught 
‘of Iter minde. *37$ Lane ham Let. <1871) 03 He that., 
ocfcupyeth hymself by excessive studye is in uuunger for to 
be extraught from hymself. 

Extra-urban, etc. : see Extra- i. 
Extravagance (ekatrarvSgfcis)- [ft. Fr. ex- 
travagance , L late L. extravaganfem ; see Extra- 
vagant and -anck*] 

1 1* A going out of the usual path ; an excursion, 
digression* Also, the position or fact of erring 
from fa prescribed path), lit. and fig. Obs . 

S643M ilton Divorce 11. vit (1831) 80 A doctrine of that 
extravagance from the sage principles of piety. 164$ Ham- 
mono Tract. Catech. n, I have troubled you too farre by 
this extravagance : I shall make no delay to recall my self© 
into the rode agatae. a 1696 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs., Life 
(1660) 13 SoIUcited me for my Company in a Journey . . to 
the Spa. .laying before me. .the Benefit of that small Ex. 
trava ga nce. 

2* The quality of being extravagant or of ex- 
ceeding just or prescribed limits, esp. those of de- 
corum, probability, or truth 5 unrestrained excess ; 
fantastic absurdity (of opinions, conduct, etc.); 
outrageous exaggeration or violence (of language). 

2676 KTHERKDCRjl/a* of Mod* in. ii, L, Town. Here’s the 
freshest Fool in Town . . Dor. Sooth him up in his extrava- 
gance I x6St Drydkn Sp. Fryar Bp. Ded. a Some Verses of 
my own, Maximin and Ahnansor, cry Vengeance upon me for 


my own, Maximin and Ahnansor, cry Vengeance upon me for 
their Extravagance. 17*6-6 Lady m. W. Montague Lett. I. 
xxxvll. 144 YottvUll accuse me of extravagance in this 
description* st ft* Elphinstonb Hist. Ind. I. it. iv. 207 The 
extmyaganc^of the Braminlcal chronology and geography. 
*664 J. H. Newman A pot. 30s Not to enfeeble the freedom 
or vigour of human thought In religious speculation, but to 
resist and control its extravagance* 

& A$ instance or kind of extravagancy an ex- 
travagant notion, statement, piece of conduct, etc. ; 
an irrational excess, an absurdity* 
s 6 ga Fuller Pisgah v. L *43 Many maps are Ailt of 
affected extravagances* a iOq Butler Rem . (1739) I. 71 
VOL. III. ^ • 


and hindering them from extravagancy. 

2 . The quality or fact of being Extravagant 
(in senses 5 , 6 ): fa. Abnormal or unusual char- 
acter, eccentricity ; impropriety, unbecomingness 
(<?ta). b. The quality of exceeding the bounds 
of decorum, taste, or probability ; in later use, 
flagrant excess, outrageousness. Now somewhat 
rare ; cf. Extravagance a. 

165* Hobbes Ladath. 1. viii. 33 In Sonnets, Epigrams, .the 
Fancy must be more eminent ; because they please for the 
Extravagancy. x6k* H. Cocan tr. Pintos Trav. xviii. 
(1663) 62 With the luce extravagancy he answered to many 
other questions. 1690 Child IjIsc. Trade (ed. 4) 76 For the 
bettering of trade, and pareing off the extravagancy of the 
Law. 169S Vanbrugh Prer>. Wife ill. i, Were it not for the 
extravagancy of the example, I should e’en tear out these 
wicked eye*. 17*0 Wklton Suffer. Son of Cod U. xiv. 362 
Touch’d with the Extravagancy, .of the Jewish Nation. 

3. - Extravagance 3. 

1 6*3 Br. Mountagu A/p, Cesar «. xxxiv. 248 Popish 
extravagancies. i66a Gerbikr PHnc. 17 The causes of 
many Deformities and Extravagancies in Buildings. 167s 
R. Boh un Disc. Wind 64 The Peruvian [mountains], and 
some others which may be reckon’d ns the Extravagancyx 
of Nature . . overlook the Clouds. 176s Hume Hist. Eng. 
III. lx. 295 Numberless were the extravagancies which 
broke out among the people. 1S34 Sir W, Hamilton 
Discuss. 491 Luther was betrayed into . . extravagancies by 
an assurance of his personal inspiration. 1838 Whkwell 
in Todhunter WhewelVs Writings (1876) II. 273 Lantlor’x 
extravagancies of expression. 

t 4 . « Extravagance 4* Obs. 

t666 G. Also 1* Charac. Maryland (1866) 36 Natures ex- 
travagancy of a supembounding plenty. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (181 1) 1 . xlii, 324 All your extravagancies have 
been supported gratis. 1770 G. Hughes Rarbadoes no, 
l have always thought it tho height of extravagancy and 
luxury to fell so stately a tree, its* Mrs. E. Nathan 
Langreath I. 19 He wanted money to pursue his extrava- 
gancies. 


A. 2, li. i, directly ad. med.L. extravagant-cm,vt. 
pple. of extravagdri (or extra vagdrt): sec Ex- 
travagate. The wider use came late in 16th c. 
from Fr. extravagant , which appears first in 14th c. 
The form Stravagant, from It., is somewhat ear- 
lier in our quots. Cf* It. estrqvagante , stravagant e 
(15th c.), Sp. estravagante .] 

A. adj. 

1 1* That wanders out of bounds ; straying, roam- 
ing, vagrant. Obs. exc. after Shaks. 


too* Shaks. Ham. u i 154 At hU [the cock’s] warning 
. . Th* extrauagant, and erring Spirit hye* to hi* Confine. 
t6oa — Oth. 1. 1. 137 An extrauagant, and wheeling Stranger, 
Of here, and cucrywherc. 1813 G. Sandyb Trav. 93 Now 
dUpened into ample lakes, and again recollecting hi* 
extrauagant water*. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Hist. wk«. 
(Bohn) L ta Rare, extravagant spirits come by u* at inter- 
vals. 

t b. Mil. Of an officer : Keeping no fixed place ; 
having a roving function. Obs. 

*8aa Markham Bh. War 11. viii. 69 He [the Serjeant] hath 
in the body of the Company, no Raunge at all, but U extra- 
vagant. and going vp and downe to oversee all K&unge*. 
*« 7 *T. Venn Mil. 4 Mar. Disci/l. v. 13 The two other 
Corporals to be extravagant, that is to view and «ee each 
Soldier keep his place. 

2* Canon Law . The distinctive epithet of certain 
papal constitutions. 

[The L. adj. seems originally to have beeQ applied casually 
to denote * stray’ decrees not codified or collected in the 
decretals. They were afterwards added to the decretals, 
but retained their customary designation, to distinguish 
them from the older portions of the collection.] 

Treviba Higden (Rolls) VIII. s8< A constitudoun )>*t 
Is not i-putte in be course of lawee is t-deped a constitudoun 
extravagant. 1808 T. Morton Preamb. I mounter 109 He 
cftfSb the Constitution extrauagant of Pope Bonifacius. 
s88§ Catholic Dicfl ». v^. Each title being devoted to one 
or more * extravagant * Constitutions. 


1 3. Spreading or projecting beyond bounds ; 
straggling. Obs. 

t8oft B. JoMMOK Masoue Blackness Wk*. (16161 894 They 
[the Masquer*] were all seenc, but in an extrauagant order. 
169a Fl’lifr Pisgnh 111. iv, 323 The prominency of this 
extravagant lower. «*<4 Evelyn AW. II art. (1729) *04 
Cutting the too thick and extravagant Roots a little. t88f 
Worlidge Syst. Agric . (1681) itt Trimming up such as 
you spare for Standards. .(Vom their extravagant Branches. 
1 4* Widely divergent or discrepant {from, to) ; 
remote from, irrelevant or foreign to a purpose or 
subject. Obs. 

s6«6 Br. Barlow Defence Prot. Re tig. 115 A position ex- 
trauagant from all learning. *803 Vkkstkgan Dec. Intel l. 
x. (1628) 337 Other languages, such as vnto ours are alto- 
gether strange and extrauagant. 1830 S. Clarke Red. Hist. 
L (1654) 108 He never brake forth into reproaches extrava- 
gant (Vom the cause. *834 H. L‘ Estrange Chas . / (1653) >66 
Ihey were Indeed the more knowing men, but their learning 
was extravagant to their Office. 1880 Hkkering ill Jamaica 
(1661) 55 Whose Character. . I deem not much extravagant 
here to insert. 1883 Boylk Occas. Red. vi. iii, soo Won- 
dring to find our Customs so extravagant and differing from 
those of his Country. 

1 6 . Varying widely from what is usual or pro- 
per ; unusual, abnormal, strange ; unbecoming, un- 
suitable. Obs. 

,1830 F ullek Pitgah v. viii. 157 Persons .. treacherously 
slain, which occasioned their hasty, tumultuary, and extrava- 
gant interment. 1684 Poukr /f t/. J'hiios. 11. vii. 109 Those 
extravagant Phenomena, which we observed in the first 
Experiment of Torricellius. a 1868 Danknani- Masque 
Wk». (1673) 383 in an extravagant postuie Mood a Tyger. 
1M9 Lvtimell Bdtf. Ret. (1857) I. 386 Some, officers, are 
taken into custody for drinking extravagant healths, and 
speaking rcflectingly of his majestic. 1689 Burnet Tracts 
1 . 12 l^aunanne is situated on iluec Hill*. . This extravagant 
situation of the Town. *701 tr. Le L'/srCs Trim. lather* 
(1702) 56 A Garment which Is not commonly seen, seems 
Extravagant, though it was Fashionable in former Times. 
0 . * Roving beyond just limits or prescribed 
methods * (JT) ; exceeding the bounds of reason or 
propriety; excessive, irregular, fantastically alwurd. 
Now with stronger sense : Astonishingly or fla- 
grantly excessive or extreme. 

a. of persons. Now rare exc. with agent-noun 
or Const, in. 

1399 B. Jomson Ev. Man out 0/ Hum. Induct., Shall I be 
so extrauagant to thinke. That [etc.]. 1633 Durik in 

Presbyt. Rev. (>887) 30s Those y* were so extrauagant a* 
to maintaine it unlawful! (etc.]. t66a Stilmnofl. Grig. 
Sacr. 1. Hi. ft f For them to have been so extra vAgiuit in 
their accounts of themselves. 1704 Hkaknk Duct. Tiisf. 
(1714) L 211 Zcdekiah had. .no regard . . for Virtue; and 
hi* companions were altogether as impious and extravagant 
as himself. 1813 W. H. Ireland Scribhleomania 73 The 
extruvagant panegyrist of various living characters. 1840 
Ma<aulay Ranke Ess, 1854 5 3 6 / 1 H« Ithe enthusiast ] 

may lie vulgar, ignorant, visionary, extravagant. 

D. of dispositionH, passions, actions, opinions, 
conditions, aemnnds, etc. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 68 This is a gift thnt I haue,, 
a foolish extrauagant spirit, full of formes, figures, shapes 
letc ]. 1678 D’Umrv Mad. Fickle m. i, Vour Father’s In 
nn extravagant rage. 1711 Addison S/eci. No. 160 F 3 
'J’heie appears something nobly wild and extravagant In 
great natural Genius's. 1769 KoimaTSON Chas. T, V. i\. 
372 It was impossible, .that the emueror would lUten to 
incse extravagant demand*. 1809 Med. Jml. XXL 121 
A mind poisoned by extravagant opinions. 18*1 Crahi 
Led. Drawing iv. 204 'Hie extravagant praise bestowed on 
the best pictures of the Greeks. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

I . 164 Both had. .extravagant whimsies about dress. t868 

J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. joo It I* not extravagant to 
suppose, .that they had secret instructions. 

7. Exceeding the bounds of economy or necessity 
in expenditure, mode of living, etc. ; profuse, pro- 
digal, wasteful, a. Of persons. (Const. ofS 
171s Addison S/ect. No. 243 F8 An extravagant Man., 
has nothing else to recommend him but a false Generosity. 
*719 R. Bull tr. Dedek indue * Grobianus 55 What need 
we prove exlra vagant of Time. 18S4 Jane Austen Manff. 
Park(s 8 si) 16 Hi* eldest son was careless and extravagant. 
1879 Froudk C.tsar i. 6 The rich were extravagant, for 
life had ceased to have practical interest, except for its 
material pleasures. 

b. Of expense, interest, price, etc. : Exorbitant. 

Frkind Vcterb&rcnv s Cond. S/. 165 Hi* Lordship 

f ave an extravagant interest of ao per cent. <703 De Fok 
'ey. round World (1840) 99 The price *. was to us Indeed 
extravagant though to them moderate. 186S M. Patti son 
Acadctu. Org. iv. 106 An extravagant price to pay for the 
encouragement of sacred learning. 

B. sb. 

1. Cation I. aw. An ‘extravagant’ constitution: 
see A. 2 . 

192* Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) iv. viii* 189 Those y* 
cut. .y* body of ony deed persone. .ben accused, .by the ex- 
trauagant ot Bony face, a x6ts Donne Bietovarot (1644) 85 
The Canon law, to which the Canonist will stand . . are the 
Dec retail letters, and all the extravagants. 1763 Blackstone 
Comm. 1 . 82 Grattan’s decree, Gregory’s decretals, the sixth 
decretal, the Clementine constitutions, and the extravagants 
of John and his successors, form the , . body of the Roman 
canon law. sH* Stubbs Hist. Led. (1886) 306 The Ex- 
travagants as they were called, that is the authoritative 
sentences of the Popes which were not yet codified. 

1 2. One who strays or wanders from a place ; a 
vagrant, wanderer. Obs. 

•*l Stubbeb Aftat. Abus. 1. (1877-9) 172 May you a* 
rogues, extrauagantes, and straglers from the Hcauenlye 
Country, be arrested of.. Christ lexus. ftfttg T. Adams 
White vevile 27 I speak to you settled Citixen* not Ex- 
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travagants. idge-fa Bradford Plymouth Plantation u. 
(1856) 187 Ordinaric officers are bound cheefly to ih^ir flocks 
. .and ara not to be extravagant*. 

fig, 1694 H. L’Estrangs Chat. / (1653) 97 [They) are 
censurable for extravagant! from their Commission. 

ta One who does not keep within ordinary or 
reasonable limits ; an exceptional or eccentric per- 
son ; a fanatic. Ohs, 

iflaS W. Sc later Exp. a Thttt, (1639) 34s Haters of God 
. .the stile of some extravagant* in natural 1676 Glanvill 
Ess. iv. i 4. ao The Extravagant* among us may be really 
distracted in the Affairs of Religion, though their Brains 
are untouch’d in other Matters. 167# front, Crt . Spain 
11, >47 Whereby it may be seen what the nura of 'these 
extravagant* was against the Vice* Roy. 176a Richardson 
Clarissa VII. ii. 60 The dear Extravagant takes a delight 
in oddnesses. 

f b. One who exceeds the bounds of moderation 
in expenditure, expensive living, etc. ; a wasteful 
person, a spendthrift Ohs. 

*745 Dodsley rooms, Pain «*> Patience vl. The wild ex- 
travagant, whose thoughtless hand, With lavish tasteless 


pride, commits expence. 1777 Sheridan Sch, Sc and . 1. i. 
Charles . . that extravagant, that bankrupt in fortune ana 
reputation, a 1707 Walpole Mem. Geo, III (1859) II. 39 
A new club which by the excess of play should draw all tne 
young extravagant* thither. iSeg C. M. Wrstmacott Eng. 
Spy I. 42 A good humoured sporting extravagant. 

+ 4 . An extravagant act, statement, etc. ; = Ex- 

travagancy 3. Ohs . 

1644 Laud Whs. (1834) IV. He fell foul upon me again 
. .as that I was the author 01 all the extravagant* in the 
Government. ><s« Gaulk Magastrom . 107 Figments of 
mens brain, monsters of nature, devious extravagants. etc. 
1700 T. Brown tr. Frtsnyt Amusem, Str. & Comte 148 Ex- 
amine well this serious Extravagant . .The Fools Bawble he 
makes such a pother with, is his Probity. 

+ b. v See quots.\ Ohs. 

(Boorde’s use may he transf. from x.l 
1347 Boordc Brett. Health 11. Prei., Bv cause I dyd . . 
lcaue out many thynges in the fyrste boke..in this bokc 
named 1 the Extrauagantes * I haue supplied those matters. 
1634 J. Bate Myst. Not, <7 Art iv. To Rdr., As there were 
divers experiments that 1 could not conveniently, .dispose in 
. .order. .1 thought it would not lice amisse to call them by 
the names of Extravagant*. 

t O. (See quot.). Ohs . 

i6ss Malynes Anc. Lau>- Merck. 129 Ccrtaine Merchants 
contracts . . are called Extrauagants, because the manner 
either of buying or selling of commodities . . is rare and but 
vsed in some places. 

t Bxtra*vagant, v. Ohs. rare - 1 . [f. prec. adj.] 
intr « Extra v agate. 

1696 S. H. Gold. Latv ex To keep the so chosen within 
their said bounds, that they extravagant not 
+ Extra v&gft'ntine. Ohs. [f. Extravagant 
+ -ine after Clementine. J ~ Extravagant B. i. 

1049 Latimer 6th Serm. btf. Edtv. Vl (Arh.) 177 Luther 
• .disputed agaynst the dccrctales, the Clementines, Alexan- 
drines, Kstrauagantine*. 

Extravagantly (ekstne'v&gintli), adv. [f. 
as prec. + -ly 2 .] In an extravagant manner ; to an 
extravagant degree. 

+ 1. In an irregular position or manner; in no 
fixed order. Obs. 

i 6 tj Markham Country Content, ii. 136 Setting the Sallets 
extravagantly about the table. 16*5 Sonldiers Accid. 45 
The Corpondls . . office Is . . to ride extravagantly vp and 
downe on either side the Troope. 

2. In a manner transgressing the bounds of reason 
or propriety ; f uiurpingly, encroachingly ; in later 
use, with extravagance or undue violence of feeling 
or expression. 

1647 Clarendon Hist . Reh. vt. (1703) II. 53 The two 
Houses having . . extravagantly nominated their own Divines. 
*660 R. Coke Posver hSubj. 13 Who have so extravagantly 
attributed both powers to be in the King, a 1700 Drydkn 
(J.), Her passion was extravagantly new ; But mine is much 
the madder of the two. 1710 Steele Toiler No. 946 P8 They 
so extravagantly aim at what they are unfit for. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Gcog. I. 369 The famous fall. .is. .extravagantly and 
ludicrously described. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 
136 Their antagonists flew off as extravagantly from the 
sober good sense of our forefathers. 1838 Holland Tit. 
comb's Lett. iii. 3$ Everybody now dresses extravagantly. 
8. In an excessive degree ; to an excess. 
o 1715 Burnet Ottm Time 11. (*794) L 393 This Act . ♦ 
being extravagantly severe. 1743 Walpole Lett. H. Mann 
(1834) I. Ixxv. 371 Sold, .for £ 300,000 a year, and that was 
reckoned extravagantly dear. 1748 Hartley Obterv. Man 
11. 11. 66 Idolatry, to which all mankind were then extrava* 
gaudy prone. 1890 Spectator 15 Feb., Extravagantly fertile 
regions. 

4. In a too expensive manner; with wasteful 
profusion or prodigality. 

Mod. The house was extravagantly furnished. 

Extra~vmgantn«ss. ran. [f. as prec. + 
•HUS.] The quality or fact of being extravagant. 
1717 in Bailey vol. II. ; and in mod. Diets. 
Extravfcgansa (ekstnevigarnzi). [ad. It. 
estravagama (an) extravagance (more commonly 
stravaganza ), refashioned after L. extra-. ] 

1. A composition, literary, musical or dramatic, 
of an extravagant or fantastic character. 

>794 Mathias Pure. Lit . (1798) 343 Author of the pleas- 
ant Extravaganza on the Courage of Sir John FalstaffT 1813 
W. H. Ireland ScribbUomamo 00 note, A portion of the ex- 
travaganza of that writer’s Curse of Kehama. 1833 Planch k 
RxtrtwaganzSs (1879) I. 115 High, Low, Jack, and the 
Game . . a nyst extravagant Extravaganza. 1873 M. Ar- 


nold Lit. 4 Dogma xiL f 3. 37s The difference between 
the grandeur of an extravaganza and the grandeur of the 
sea or the sky. 1879 Hullah in Grove Diet. Mut. I. 
499/3 A musical extravaganza must be the work of a 
musician familiar with the forms he caricatures. 

2. What resembles an extravaganza ; bombastic 
extravagance of language or behaviour. 

* 7®8 J Belsham Est. II. xxxvi. 389 The lnchantment of 
Tasso borders upon the extravaganza. 1831 Scott Nigel 
In trod., Bardolph, Nym, Pistol . . men who had their 
humours, or thsir particular turn of extravaganza. 

8. nonce-use. An * extravagance 1 in dress. 
i860 Heads 9 Hats 31 Send hoope, crinoline, and all ex- 
travaganzas to those bonfires in which we are wont to con- 
sume our Guys of every description. 

Hence SJCtraT*ff» a n*lat, an extravaganza writer. 
a 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 HI. 578 That . . school 
of extravaganzUts who sprang from the ruins of Lamb. 
ExtrftT&gate (ekstrarv&g^t), v. [f. raed.L. 
ex trdvagdt- ppl. stem of extrava&ari (or extra 
vag&ri) to wander, stray outside limits, f. extra 
outside + vagdri to wander. Cf. Fr. extravaguer.] 
To wander ; only in Jig. sense. 

1. intr. To wander away, stray, from, into. Also, 
+ To extravagate it. 

1600 Asp, Abbot Exp. Jonah 310, 1 love not to extrava- 
gate from my text. 1611 Cotgr., Sortir hors de propos, To 
. .extrauagate it, fall from the matter. 1843 Prynnb Sov. 
Power Part. 111. 108 A M&ior. .extravagating from the com- 
mon course of Law and Justice. 1884 tr. Agrippa's Van. 
Artes v. 30 Who. .when they cannot compass their ends in 
the right line, extravagate into forreign Pedigrees. 1867 
F. Oakelby in Manning Ess. Relig, $ Lit. II. 159 Extra va- 
gating into ten thousand forms of religious error. 

2. To wander at large ; to roam at will. 

*786 Warburton Sertn. Wks. 1787 V. 336 When the 
body plunges into the luxury of Sense, the mind will extra- 
vagate through all the regions of a violated Imagination. 
i8m Wordsw. Prelude v. Wks. (1888) 269/3 Schemes In 
which his youth did first extravagate. >833 J. H. Newman 
Ch. of Fathers (1843) 301 Extravagating beyond the beaten 
paths of orthodoxy. 

8. To go beyond bounds ; to exceed what is 
proper or reasonable. 

18*9 Southey Sir T. More II. 333 A Quakeress does not 
extravagate when she engages in such an enterprize. 1843 
Gladstone Let . 10 Dec. in S. Wilberforcc Life 9 Lett. 
(1880) 1 . 338 The Church of England has effectually confined 
this power from extravagating by the terms of the sixth 
Article. >889 F. W. Newman ^Misc. 105 This [scenery] is 
a topic on which the moderns extravagate. 

4. nonce use. To go to extravagance in. 

>871 M. Collins Mry. 4* Merck. I. vi. 304, 1 extravagate 
in magnesium. It is not much dearer than wax candles. 

t Extrav&ga’tioil. Obs. rf. prec. vb. : see 
-ATION. Cf. Fr. extravagation^ Wandering bc- 


{ f. prec. 
Want 


rec. vb. : see 
randering be- 


yond due or prescribed limits ; an extravagance. 

1611 Cotqr., Extravagation . an extrauagation, or extra- 
uagating. >089 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. Pref. (1671) 16 
The thinking of them is apt to cause some extravagation 
of our thoughts in Prayer. >7.. Smollett (T.), I ao not 
pretend to justify the extravagation* of the mob. 

f EztraT&ge, v. Ohs. rare . Also aphet. 
Stray ao B. [ad. med.L. extrdvagdrl : seeExTRA- 
vagate.] intr . a. To go beyond the sphere of 
duty ; to digress, b. To talk wildly, to ramble. 

0890 Tarbat in. Story W. Car stares xi. 198 Churchmen 
kept to the ministerial function, without extravaging on their 
fanciful jurisdiction. 1759 Fountainhall Decisions I. 137 
The Duke of Albany, .extravaged so that, etc. 

t Extrava aal, a. Obs.~° [I L. extra out- 
side + vds vessel + -At.] Outside its proper vessel. 

xdTA-Sz in Blount Glossogr. 1691-173* in Coles. 

t ExtraTramte, a. Ohs. exc. poet. [f. next 


t SxtraTraaate, a. Ohs. exc. poet. [f. next 
after ppl. adjs. in -ate 2 from Lat.] 

1. a. Outside of or not contained in any vessel, 

b. «• Extravasated. 

a. 1663-78 in Bullokar. 1871 Phil. Trans. VI. 2123 AH 
the Juyce of a Plant is not extravasate and loose, and like 
Water in a Spunge. 

b. 1784 Watson in Phil. Trans. LIV. 341 This air was 
extravasate, had burst through the extremities of the bron- 
chia and vesicular substance. t888 Browning Ring 4* Bk. 
xi. 303 I’m told one clot of blood extravasate Ends one as 
certainly os Roland’s sword. 

2. Formed by extravasation. 

19*8 Nicholls in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 443The Aneurysm 
. . I find to he round like other extravasate Tumors. 

Extravasate (ekstne’vfisrit), v. [f. L. extrd 
outside + vds vessel + -ate 3. Cf. F. extravaserX 

1. tram. To let or force out (a fluid, esp. blood) 
from its proper vessel. 

t68o W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 3s The exorbitant latex, 
which before was extra vasated. 1884 Boyle Poroutn. A nim . 
9 Solid Bod. iii. >7 Small portions of blood, .being extrava- 
sated are obliged to stagnate there. 1748 Hartley Oboerv. 
Man l i. 44 Blood ana Serum extra vasated, and lying in 
the Ventricles, suffocate Sensations. 1784 Watson in Phil. 
Trane. LIV, 844 A*, .injuries to the lungs are not easily 
removed, when once a rupture is made, every fit of cough- 
ing extravasate* more air. 1797 M. Bailub Moth. Anal. 
(xfoy) M The matter which had been extra vasated during 
the Inflammation. 1880 Mac Cormac Antisept. Surg. 103 
Blood is extravasated into ths tissues. 

2. intr. for rejl. Of a fluid : To flow out ; to 
force its way out, to escape. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemtrfs Chym. it. xiv. (ed. 3) *45 The 
keen Salts which., raised great effervesqandes in the Dlooi so 
as to make it extravasate. 1794 Goiow. Nat. Hist. via. 
89 The juice or sap, turn'd hack from its lUtural course ex- 


travasates. 1847 Todd Cycl. A not, III. 641/9 Blood some- 
times extravqgates into the arachnoid sac. 

ExtraTOl«kt*d, ppl. a- [f. prec. + -id ’.] 

1 1. Placed on bide a veesel. Obs. ran. 

>884 Powkb Exp. Philos, il xo8 The flux in the extra va* 
sated leg of the Syphon, is at first most strong. ' 

fig. 1796 Dx Foe Hist. Devil (1840) 959 . u he be not in 
the inside..! have so mean an opinion of all his extravasated 
powers that [etc.] < 

2 . Of a fluid, esp. blood : Let or forced out <0* it* 
proper vessel ; effused. 

1881 tr. WillUf Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Extravasate^ 
put or let forth of the vessels as blood out of the veins. 
1684 tr. Bonets Merc. Compit . v. >38 The extravasated 
blood. 1739 tr. Duhamets Hush, l xv. (1769) 76 The ex- 
travasated juice of. .ash. sSss Limdlby In trod. Bat. (1848) 
II. 343 The coagulation of the extravasated latex, 
b. Caused by extravasation of blood. 
sSS3 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (i8s6) 304, I have two 
cases of swelled limbs and extravasated blotches. < 

8. Ceol, Poured forth from a subterranean reser- 
voir. Cf. Extravasation a. 

1873 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 905 Here too we find the 
germs of his [T. S. Hunt's) theory of * extravasated' rocks. 

Extravasation (ekstra v&s^Jan). [f. Extra- 
v abate v . : see -ation. Cf. F. extravasation .] 

1. Path. The escape of an organic fluid (e.g. 
blood, sap) from its proper vessels into the sur- 
rounding tissues ; an instance of this. 

1878 Wiseman Surgery 9 The Plenitude of Vessels . . 
causet h an Extravasation of bloud. 1798 Morse A user. 
Geog. I. 338 A stagnation and extravasation of the juices 
of the stalk. 1838 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 400/1 The extrava- 
sation of urine. >877 Roberts Handbh *. Med. I. 98 Points 
of redness, .due to minute extravasations of blood. 
fig. 1883 Burnet Lett . (1687) 143 Such an extravasation 
..or silver, occasions a great deadness in Trade. 1891 
Brvkrlev Mem. Kingd. Christ 9 God having suffer'd .. 
so dangerous an Extravasation of the French Power, 
b. A mass or spot of extravasated blood. 

1638 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 33/3 On the substance of the 
extravasation there were a. .number of spots of red blood. 
1878 A. Hamilton Nero. Dis. 19 The crura and pons are 
to be examined carefully for softeiflng extravasations. 

2. Ceol . Effusion (of molten rock) from a sub- 
terranean reservoir ; also, a deposit so formed. 

184a G. P. Scrope Volcanos 9 To permit an extravasation 
of some of the heated and liquefied am^ gaseous matters. 
>864 C P. Smyth Our Inheritance 11. viii. (i&Soi >44 
Amongst the veins and extravasations of granito and biwalt. 
Extrav&scul&r (ekstrivae-skitflfij), a. Anat. 
[f. Extra- pref. \ + VasculaB.] Outside the vas- 
cular system ; not vascular. 

*804. Carlisle in Phil. Trans, XCV. 12 The horns.. and 
cuticular coverings, are all of them.. extra- vascular. s8g| 
Woodward Mollusca (1856)43 The shell.. being extrsviB- 
cular. .has no inherent power of repair. 1869 Huxley Phys. 
ii. 26 There are certain parts which, .are* .said to be extra- 
vascular or non-vascular. 

f EltraVASS, V. Ohs . [ad. F. extravas-er, f. 
I,, extrd outside + vds vessel.] —Extravasate. 
Hence E xtravased ppl. a . 

1703 W. Cowper In Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1380 The Wax 

S ist from the Veins to the Arteries without comfng Into the 
ranches?, or being extravas’d. >853 Th. Ross tr. Hum* 
bo Id ft Trap. II. xx. 276 Extravascd and coagulated blood, 
t ExtrareHAtS, a. Obs. [f. L. extrd + vfrt-a 
vein -ate 2.] Let out of the veins. 

1681 Glanvill Van. Dogm. xxi. 207 The wound Is affected 
in like manner as is the extravenate bloud by the Sym- 
pathetick medicine. >755 In Johnson ; and in mod. Dicty, 
t Extrave'nate, v. Obs. rare . [f. as prop. + 
-ate ».] Irons. T<? let (blood) out of the veins ; to 
extravasate. Hencd BxtraTana'tad ppl. a. Ix- 
trarana-tiozi, the action of letting blood out of 
the veins ; an instance of this. 

>830 Charleton Paradoxes 36 The blood once extra- c 
venated, or effiuxed out of its proper conservatory, .looseth 
its. .vitality. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthoi. Anat. 303 
Kxtravenatcd Blood, or Blood out of its natural place, 
t ExtraveTSion. Obs. rare . [ad. modL. 

extrdversidn-em, f. L. extra outwards + vtrsibn-em, 
n. of action f. verttre to turn : see Extroversion.] 
A turning out ; a rendering manifest. 

a 169s Boyle Imperfect. Doctr . Qual. vii. The supposed < 
extraversion or intraversion of sulphur. 1090-173* Coles, 
Extraversion, a turning ones thoughts upon outward objects. 
[1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. % Extraversio in chemistry, a 
term used to express the rendering manifest any thing saline, 
alcaline, or acid, concealed in mixed bodies.] 

t ExtrSYSTt, v. Obs . [f. L. extrd outwards + 
vert-Tre to turn : tee Extrovert.] trams . To turn 
outwards so as to be visible. Chiefly In early 
Chemistry, to render visible or sensible (the latent 
constituents of a substance). 

1869 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. il lit js* It is not the 
moist air that extraverts any preexistent nitrous jpurts from 
the body of the minerals, a 1891 Bon? Imperfect. Doctr. 
Qual. vii, The sulphur, or other hypottkdeal principle, is 
in traverted or extraverted, or as others speak, Inverted. 
— High Veneration (1833) 50 All things ara naked* and 
..extraverted to his eyes. u 
Extra- violet : see Extra- i. 

Bxtrarolu*tioii. nonce- wd. ff. L. ***** out- 
wards 4- mtotre to roll ; cf. revolution.] A rolling 
outwards ; opposed to intravolution. 

tSsp Lame Ffnat Mens, vfit 963 To show the intravolu- 
dons, extravolutions of which the animal frame it capable. 
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t Extnj*. v . In 5 extraie. tad. Fr. extrain, 
refashioned form of tstratni—Lr xtPahlre : sec 
Extract.] * Extract v. 

a *49* AW. <& 4 s 7W Prol. (1868) 3 Ther that y fonde a 
*V»d ensaumple. y mads extraic it out, 

Battra-sodiacsal : see Extra- i. 

Bxtre, va r. of Ax-trek, Obs. 
t Bxtr«**t, sb . Forms : 5-7 extreme, 

(5 exatreit, -treyt), 7- extreat, [var. of Es- 
treat, ex • for gr- after Lat. : for sense a cf. OF. 
istraite L. <rjrfnzc/a.] 

1 . - Estreat sb. 

1489 in /.</. Treas. Ace, Serf. 113 Item, to Thomson to 
pans in Galway for the exstreiti* of the ayris, xij s. 1497 
Ibid , 316 The ext nit of the aid air of Fine, idea Callus 
Stat. Sewers ( 1647)329 But. .though I have omitted them in 
my extreats, you will allow me them In Sutton a totalis, 
mi Wmkvbr Am, Fun. Mon, 395 Extreats of fines. 1706 
in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

2 . Extraction. 

1496 Spenser F, Q, v. x. x Drawne forth from her by 
divine extreate. 

t Eztrea*t. v. Obs . [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans, — Estkkat v, 1 , 

* 3*3 FiTtHKKB. Sun*, xv. (1539) 33 The issues and profytes 
thereof . . are net extreted in to the escheker. i6u Callis 
Stat. Servers (1647) 137 To extreat the Fines into the Kings 
Exchequer. 

2 . To eliminate, get rid of. 

idaS Vknnkr Baths of Bathe 93 The . . last thing to be 
considered in the vse of this Water, is, that it be not giuen 
to such, as. .cannot extreate and passe it away by vrine. 

Extreme (ckstrPm), a adv., and sb. Forms : 
5-7 exte*am(e, (6 axtroeme), 5- extreme, [a. 
Or. extreme (F. extreme), ad. L. extremus , superl. 
of extents outward (see Exterior). 

The L. extrtmus , like Eng. utmost, is scarcely to !>e 
found used in its strictly literal sense of 4 outermost * ; the 
ordinary senses are * end most 4 farthest', ‘last’; and, 
with loss of the distinctively superlative signification. 4 very 
far advanced*, 4 excessive m degree *. In late L. the adj. 
was treated as a positive, with compar. and superl. degrees 
e.xtrimior, extrgmisstmus. In Eng. ex (renter, extremes/, 
and more freq. more, most extreme , are occasionally used, 
and (although condemned by Johnson) are justifiable on the 
ground that the adj. is not always equivalent to a superla- 
tive. In some instances the superlative form may be really 
ple( nartic as in chiefest. ) 

1 . Outermost, farthest from the centre (of any 
area) ; endmost, situated at either of the ends (of 
a line, series, or scale : opposed to mean). Ex- 
treme parts (of the body): the 'extremities', hands, 
feet, fingers, toes, etc. {obs, or arch), 

*503 Act 10 Hen, VII , c. 24 Chichester is in the extreain 
Part of the. .Shire. 1357 Reuorde Whetst. D iij, Beginnynq 
with the two extremeste [numbers^ that is. a. and .30. thci 
will by multiplicacion make .6a. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 
1. 39 [Hermodacts] purges Flegm by stool from the extream 
parts. 1715 Pope Odyss, xm. 281 The fruitful continent’s 
extreamestbound. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-IV. Pass. 
1 . 165 The principal Care required being as to the extreme 
Parts, as to the Feet and Legs, Arms and Hands. 183s 
Brkwstke Optics x. 89 The refrangibility of the extreme 
invisible ray which possessed the power of heating. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. 72 These two extreme 
points of his province. . Hereford on the West and Norwich 
on the East. 

b. Math. Extreme and mean ratio (or -[pro- 
portion) : ~ Gr. dtcpbs not yi tros Xbyot (see quota.). 

1370 Billingsley Euclui 153 b, A right line is savd to lie 
dbutded by an extreme and meane proportion, when the 
whole is to the greater part, as the greater part is to the 
lesse. <817 Hutton Course Matk % \. 370 Let A B be the 
given line to be divided in ext rent# and mean ratio. 

o. Bellringing. Extreme bells, change ', (seeouots.). 
1671 Tintinnalogia 8 On four Bcllk, there are Twenty 
, four several Changes, in Ringing of which, there is one Bell 
called the Hunt ana the other three are Extream Bells. 
** 77 ?. S(tkadman] Campanalogia s$ The extream changes 
may be made two ways. vis. either betwixt the two farthest 
extream bells from the hunt, or else betwixt the two nearest 
extream bells to it. 

2 . Farthest, or very far advanced in any direc- 
tion ; utmost, uttermost. 

1600 Shake. A. Y.L, it. L 49 The hairie foole. .Stood on 
th* extremes! verge of the swift brooke. 170a Addison 
Italy 950 Miseno’s Cape and Bauli last he view’d, That on 
the Sea's extreamest Borders stood. >774 J. Bryant 
MythoL I. p. vi, Colonies, .are to be found in the most ex- 
tream parts of the east. 1784 Cowprr Task 11. oa From th’ 
extremes! point Of elevation down into th* abyss, i860 
B’nese Bunsen In Hare Life II. v. 973 The extreme point 
supposed to have been reached. s88a Proctor Fam. Sc. 
Stud » a, The extremes! possible range of Telescopic vision. 
8. Last, latest. Obs . or arch., exc. in Extreme 
unction, in the Roman Catholic Church, * a sacra- 
ment in which the sick in danger of death are 
anointed by a priest for the health of soul and 
body, the anofoing being accompanied by a set 
form of wordJ* ( Catholic Diet). 

c 1477 Canton Jason 83 b, The extreme draughtes of deth. 
1513 Bradshaw St, Werburge 1. 3010 The extreme day. 
135a Asp. Hamilton Catbch (1884) 34 The dale of extreme 
jugemenl 1379 Fulke RefuU kastel 793 Other writers, 
ascribe the institution of this extreame unction Ap Felix the 
fourth. 1869 Penn No Cross viii, | 8 The elbeam Mo- 
ments of Luc. itei Shelley Adornos vi, Thy extreme 


4 . Going to great lengths ; op]x>sed to moderate, 
a. Of a quality, condition, or feeling : Existing 
in the utmost possible degree, or in an exceedingly 
high degree ; exceedingly great or intense. 

Tne phrase extreme old age U apprehended as belonging 
to this sense, though in the original L. extrema senectus the 
adj. has the sense 3. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abe. 4 Lim. Mm. (1714) a* Lyvyn lu 
the most extreme Povertie. 1318 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 
153*) 305 b, The moost extreme paynes. 133a Coverimlk 
Spir . Peris xii, He himself lieth not in any such extreme 


necessity. 1834 Sim T. Herbert Trav. 95 Winter colds, 
and. .the parching Sunne. . which In their seasons are there 
extreame. 1873 Traherne Chr. Kikus ix. >95 It Is the 
extremes! madness in the world. 1710 Hkarnk Collect, (Oxf. 
Hist Soc.) II. 348 Having an extream desire to be a Bp. 
17*8 Ciietwood Adv. Copt. R. Boyle 343 With the Day 
Reflection return’d, sharpen’d with the extreamest Hunger. 
ste8 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, Their surprise at his escape 
was therefore extreme. 1868 Gladstone Jmv. Mnndl x. 
| 1. (1869) 388 The extremest degree of guilt, itet E. 
Peacock N. Brendan II. 66 He knew that he was in ex- 
treme peril. 

b. Of a case, circumstance, supposition : Pre- 
senting in the utmost degree some particular 
characteristic. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. § 9. 16 Cases of neccssitic 
being sometime but vrgent, sometime extreme. 1873 
lowrrv Plato (ed. 9) IV. 94 The nature of anything is best 
known from the examination of extreme cases. 1888 Bryce 
Amen Comtnw, II. lx. 497 Party loyalty [is] strong enough 
. .in all but extreme cases. 

c. Of actions, measures, etc. : Severe or violent 
in the utmost degree, or in an exceedingly great 
degree ; stringent. 

151s Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 90 Pream., Theire adherentes 
made extreme resistens. a 1333 Ld. Berners Hhoh 
IxxxiL 956 The doloures wepynget Sc teeres that they 
made were so extreme. 1338 Bale God's Promises ill. in 
Hail. Dodsley 1 . 297 Neither kindness nor extreme handling 
can Make him to know me. 1807 Shaks. Timon lit. v. 54 
To kill, I grant, is sinnes extreemest Gust. 1814 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 975 Moderate exercise strengthens, ex- 
treame destroys nature. 1685 Drydkn Thren. August, v. 
9 Th* extreamest ways they first ordain. 1838 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) II. vik 130 Having been driven to so extreme a 
measure against his will. 1886 A. K. Green Behind Closed 
Doors ii, We never anticipated her taking any such ex- 
treme action as this. 

d- Of opinions, fashions, etc. : Going to the 
utmost extent ; exceeding the limits of modera- 
tion. 

1878 J. Saunders Lion in Path xi, A lady, dressed in the 
extremest fashion of the time. 1876 Morley Carlyls Crit. 
Misc. Scr. 1. 200 Holding one or other of the rival creeds in 
its most extreme, exclusive and intolerant form. 

e. Of persons: Going to great lengths in any 
action, habit, disposition, or opinion ; very 4 pro- 
nounced \ In early use often : + Strict, severe, 
harsh. Now chiefly with reference to opinions. 

a 1333 Frith Disput. Puroat. (1829) 1S4 The extreme 
enemies of God. <11333 Burners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) N vi, He shewed hyraselfe as bolde in wordes, as ex- 
treme and base in his array. 1333 Covkrdale Ps. cxxix. 
3 Yf thou (Lorde) wilt be extreme to marcke what is done 
amysxe. 1394 West Symbol. 11. Chancerit | 139 A. B. 
ac comp ted of him as of a verie extreame man. 1398 Shark. 
Merry IV. iv. iv. 11 Be not as extreme in submission, as in 
offence. t6oa Life T. Cromwell v. v. 127 Gardiner's the 
cause makes Cromwell so extreme. 1834 Sib T. Herbert 
Trav. 197 The greatest part are Heathens and extreme 
Idolaters. *784 Cow per Task 11. 380 In conversation 
frivolous, In dress Extreme, i860 Hook Lrftes A bps. (1869) 
1 . i. 2 A Master who is not extreme to mark what is done 
amiss. 1889 Spectator a8 Dec., There will be a natural 
tendency in men who have this note of distinction to be . . 
what is called 4 extreme ’ men. 


ff. Of material agents, influences, etc. : Effec- 
tive in the utmost degree ; exceedingly intense or 
powerful in operation. Obs . 

Caxton Blanchardyn liv,(i8oo) 212 Extreame con- 
tagion of dangerous sicknes. i6xa Drayton Poly-olb. xvl. 
253 Those two extreamer Winds from hurting It to let. 1834 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 102 Supping a delighted Cup of ex- 
treame pqyson. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-IV. Pass. I. 
158 The Wind, .began to be extreme, or very intense. 

6. Music . a. In sense i, as extreme parts, the 
highest and lowest parts in part music, b. Ex- 
treme interval : ■» 4 augmented interval ’ ; see 

Augmented a b. 0. Extreme key : a key other 
than those related keys into which it is usual to 
modulate, + d. Formerly said of & key having 
more than three sharps or flats (ot>s). 

1731 G. Keller Rules for Playing Therow-Bass in W. 
Holder Harmony 164 The extream Sharp second is the 
same distance as the Flat third. Ibid, 191 The extream 
Sharp ad. and 4th. generally prepares a Cadence. The 5th. 
and 7th. and the Flat 5th. and extream Flat 7th. are 


and extream Flat 7th. are 


hope, the loveliest and the last. 187* Manning Mission 
H. Ghost L 17 Those who upon a dying bed receive the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


Manning Mission 


generally the fora runners of a Cadence. 1878 Stainer & 
Barrett Mus. Terms . Chord of the extreme sixth , a 
chord of modem growth so called because the interval of 
an extreme or augmented sixth is contained in it, either 
directly or by inversion. 1880 Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. 
s.v. Interval, The interval of the augmented sixth is in- 
differently called 4 superfluous' or 4 extreme sharp* sixth ; 
and tha same terms are applied to the fifth, 

t B. adv. In an extreme degree ; - Extremely a ; 
formerly frequent with adjs., occasional with advbs., 
rye with vbs. Qbs. 

teas H. Smith QmeA rrowe B ilj, Except they be extreame 
vnthankeful and dtmolttta. 1394 H. Willobie In Shaks. 


C. Praise 9 I'he smothered flame, too closely pent Buraes 
more extreame for want of vent. 1638 Earl Strap for dm 
Lett. YDi*t' 0739 ) 1 L aa My Lord Marshal writes ex- 
tream doubtfully of his Success with the Emperor. 171* 
Hkarnk Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 111 . 53 You have done 
extreme well in speaking to the Vice-Chancellor. 1708 
Burney Metastasis 11 . 5 In the empty and extreme cold 
theatre. 1816 Kkaiingk Trav . (1817) I. 970 Articles, .of an 
extreme costly description. 

O. sb. 

1 . quasi -sb. The adj. used absol . ; only in phrases, 
In (the) extreme : in an extreme degree, extremely. 

+ T\be in extreme : to be at the extreme stage of 
some state or condition. 

1804 Shake. Oth, v. ii. 347 Of one . . Perplex’d in the ex- 
treme. N1711 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 190 Fond 
Love.. Is ever in Extreme. 1780 Cowraa Lett. 8 May, I 
am delighted .. In the extreme. 1790 Norman 4 Rtr/ha 
1 . 67 Elevated, but not in extreme, by their bacchanalian 
offerin g [etc.]. liag in Cobbett Kur. Rides (1885) 1 . ah 
The labourers’ houses . . beggarly in the extreme 1847 
Grots Greece 11. xlv. (186a) 1 vT6y This dismissal, ungracious 
in the extreme, .excited, .exasperation. 

+2. sb. The utmost point or verge ; that which 
terminates a body ; an end, extremity. Obs. 

Billimohlky Euclid 1. Def. iv. 9 A right Iv ne is that, 
whose extremes abiding, cannot be altered, toad Bacon 
Sylva 8 749 Most of the hard substances fly to the cxtroains 
of the Body. 1880 Boyle Netv Exp. Phvs. Meek. vi. 58 
The open extream [of the pipe]. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Dim. 
N>-lv, Pass. I. 38 Their Paddle being double bi&dod.. 
and the Blades one at each Extreme, itoe Playfair tilustr. 
Hutton. Th. 304 Plumbago is the extreme of a gradation of 
which fossil coal u the beginning. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 

I. 573 Far in his vest extremes he swells and thaws. 

+ b. In {the, his ) extremes : in the last moments 
or stage of life. Obs. ; — L. in extremis (which is 
now often used). 

1548 Balk hug. Votaries ti. (1551) C v Iij h, As he lave in 
extremes. 1338 B»\ Watson .Sev. Sturam. xxx. 193 Send- 
ynge for theym (Priestexj in the extreme* when they can 
doo them least good. 1613 Purchas Piter. . ix. ill. (1614) 
833 In his extremes he vttored these things to his Con- 
fessor. (1787 Gooch Treat. Woumis I. 986 A person 
apparently in extremis, under a fit of the apoplexy. 1830 
Scott Monast. Answ. In trod. Ep. note. Having sent for a 
Cameraman clergyman when he wax in extremis. 1 

3 . That which occupies a place at either end of any- 
thing ; one of two things removed as far os possible 
from each other, in position, nature, or condition. 
Also in proverb : Extremes meet. 

1333 F.dfn Decades 175 Not accomptynge the extremes. 
1603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 198 Two extremes of pAssiqg, ioy 
aimgrccfc. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. (1700)968 The other 
Extream that we likewise avoid, is fete.]. 17*1 Da Fok 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 17 As the English were very much 
out of favour . . so the Scots were on the other extreme 
with the French. 1800 Med. Jrnt. III. 951 The intermediate 
soace between those extremes. 1816 Byron Parisina xiv. 
Now in laughter, now in tears, But madly still in each 
extreme. i£m Hazliit Tabled. I. xv. 360 Extremes meet 
. . the most furious anarchists have since become the most 
barefaced apostates. 

b. Logic. Each of the extreme terms in a pro- 
position or a syllogism ; in a proposition the sub- 
ject or predicate, as distinguished from the copula ; 
in a syllogism, the major or minor term as distin- 
guished from the middle. 

1608 T. Si'KNCKK Logick 2x8 Ifthe last extreame be affirmed 
of the middle terme, and the middle torme of the first ex- 
treame. 1633-60 Stanley Hist. Pkilos.iiioi) 182/ 1 Kxtrcams 
are the partsof a Proposition. 1 817-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic 
xvl (1866) 1 . 295 The Major and M inor Terms [of a syllogism ] 
are called Extremes. 1849 Hoblyn Diet. Sci . Terms, Ex- 
tremes. In Logic, the subject and predicate of a proposi- 
tion are called its extremes or terms. 

0. Math, The first or last term of a ratio, series, 
or set of numbers, t Extremes conjunct and Ex- 
tremes disjunct, terms formerly in use in Spherical 
Trigonometry (sec quot. 1796), for which adjacent 
parts and opposite pat ts arc now employed. 

1371 Digger Pantom . iv. Def. iv. Tjb, When foure 
magnitudes are . . in continual proportion, the first & the 
fourth are the extremes. i6t6 Wright tr. Napier's Descr. 
Logarithms 1. iii. 8 Of the Logoritlimes of three pro- 
portionals, the double of the second, or middle one, Is equall 
to the summe of the extremes. 1733 Chamber* Cycl. SuPf., 
Extremes conjunct 1798 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 461 Ex- 
tremes Conjunct and Extremes Disjunct in Spherical Tri- 
gonometry, are the former the two circular parts that lie 
next the assumed middle part, and the latter the two that 
lie remote from the middle part. 1806 — Course Math. I. 
115 Subtract the less extreme from the greater. 1839 Barn. 
Smith Arith. 4 Algebra (ed. 6) 432 'I’he terms a and d are 
called the Extremes. 

d. Music. The extremes of an interval', the two 
sounds most distant from each other. | 

8. Bell-ringing'. — 4 extreme change’ : see A. 1 c. 
*884 R. H. Sen. Recreat. 96 You may make your extream 
at the first, second, or third single Bob. 170a j. D. A C. M. 
Campanalogia Impr. 20 An Extream is a distinct Chance 
from the rest, and mode by the two farthest Extream Bells 
from the Half-hunt 

4 . The utmost imaginable or tolerable degree of 
anything ; a very high degree. Also in phrases In, 
to an, the extreme ; in extremes (cf. 1). 

1343 Shake. 3 Hen. VI, iil ii. 115 By so much i* 
the Wonder in extremes. ( 411631 Capt. Smith True Trav. 

II. 47 Hera the Proverbe is true that no extreame long con- 
tinued). 1709 P01* it Ess. Crit. j%86 Avoid extreams ; and 
shun the fault of such Who still are pledg'd too little, or 
too much. 1713 — Iliad I. Ess . Homer 1. ll, Nor do they 

40 -a 
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[men] ea unity, .bear that human Nature. .Should be prais'd 
in an Extream without opposition. 1777 Burke Let. 
Sheriff t Bristol Wks. III. 185 The extreme of Ifberty . . 
obtains no where. 1791 J. Lackington Mem. (199a) 928 
She wai enthusiantiial to an extreme. 1846 Pop/s font* 
Trade <09 A climate subject to great extremes. 1848 
Greener Sc, Gunnery 117 Twisted .. to such an extreme 
as to resemble the threads of a very fine screw. 1898 
Emerson Lett. <4 Soc. A ims, Pert . Poetry Wks. (Bohn) 111. 
237 I.ife in the East is fierce, short, hazardous, and in ex* 
tremes. . ,a f 3 F. M. Crawpord Dr. Claudius it, He was. . 
dressed in the extreme of the English fashion. 

t b. //. Extremities, straits, hardships. Obs . 

1948-7 Faoki Let. a Mar. in Tytler Edw. V / (1839) J. *4» 

I neuer loued extreams. 1994 Marlowe 8l Nashk Dido 1. 1. 
106 Lighten our Extremes with this one boon. 1834 Sia T. 
Herbert Tnw. 2\ The Sea*men fell into great extreames. 
1687 Drydkn hut. Emperor iv. ii, What now remains in 
these Extreams? 

5 , An excessive degree ; a 4 very great length ’, 
in phrases to f break } carry, run to an ext re tut ; 
also, something carried to excess, an extreme 
measure, a desperate step. 

1988 Shaks. Ttt. A. 111. I 316 Do not breake into these 
deepe extreames. 199a N asiie P. Penilesse (ed. 2 ) 36 b, If! 
prooue Playes to be noextreamc. 18(1 Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 

6 My gracious Lord, To chide at your extreames, it not be- 
comes me. 179a Young Brothers iv. i, On what Extremes 
extreme distress impels me T 1789 Bklsham Ess. I. xii. 217 
This would be running into a very absurd extreme. x8oa 
Med. Jrnl. XII. 3*0 The antiphlogistic regimen, carried 
into extremes, .have been the causes. 1887 Mrs. H. Wood 
L\ff s Secret 1 1 . 1 1 , 1 never thought the masters would go to 
the extreme of a lock-out. 

Sxtremileil (ekstrrmlus), a. rare. [f. Ex- 
treme sb. + -LK 89 .] Having no extremes or ex- 
tremities ; infinite. 

1847 i n Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Extremely (ekstrrmli), adv. [f. Extreme a. 

+ -ly * ] 

+ 1. To the uttermost degree ; In or with a very 
great degree of some quality, csf. severity. Obs. 

199a Frith Mirror Hi. (1626) 43 That thy negligence, .be 
not. .extreamly imputed unto thee. *983-87 Foxk A. 4 At. 
(1684) IIL 83a He was extreamly racked, within half n 
finger breadth as far as Anne Askew. x86x Pki’YH Diary a 
Nov., 1 did extremely beat him. 1703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 
250 It must be extreamly beaten, which will break all the 
knots of Lime. 1709 Swift in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 340 
A sinc-cure . . which . . would fitt me extremely. 18x9 Byron 
Juan 1. Ixxvi, She . . look'd extremely at the opening 
door. 

tJb. To be extremely in (sufxjrfluity, etc.) : to 
be in state of extreme (superfluity, etc.). Obs. 

196a Builkyn Dcf. apt . Subnets u a, Twoo humours, 
equall abouiulyng together, extremely in supcrfluitc. 1655- 
60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701)98/1 A Widow, .extrcamiy 
in want 

2 . In an extreme degree ; exceedingly, very much. 

a. with vbs. Now somewhat rare. 

*977 B. Googk Ifercsbcuh's Hush, in, (1586) 122 You must 
not suffer your horse to drinke after his journey, till he be I 
colde : howbeit, if he sweate not to extremely, .it is not so 
daungerous. 1807 Shaks. Timon in. il. x 4 One of his men 
. .vrgd extreamly for't .. and yet was deny’de. 1614 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 19 The Seas sweld extremely. 1711 
Wallis in J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. Pref. 31 Many who 
stuttered extreamly. 1704 Sullivan View Nat. I. jat The 
cause of the cohesion of matter has extremely perplexed 
philosophers. 184s Lane Arab. Nts. I. 85 The king was 
extremely astonished. 

b. with adjs., pplcs., or advbs. 

..*940-94 Croke xiii. Ps. (Percy Soc.) 11, I am made fcble 
like a wretch, Extremely croked, backe and bone. 1838 
Rouse Neav. Univ. Advt. (1703) 3 It was so extreamly 
dangerous. <844 Milton Educ-, If wise Men and Prophets 
be not extreamly out.' 1778 Adam Smmii IV. N. 1. iii. 
(1867) I. at The Mediterranean was extremely favourable to 
the infant navigation of the world. 1806 Han. More Celebs 
v. (1809) 55 They used the strongest terms. .They were ex* 
tremtly glad and extremely sorry. 1889 Sat. Rev. 33 Mar. 
J3S/* Only an extremely strong and an extremely cool man 
could make the beating adequate to the offence. 

Extremeness (ekstrimnes). [f. as prec* + 
-KE88.J The quality or fact of being extreme. 

1530 m Palsgr. ai8/t. x6oo Tourneur Sir F. Vert 481 
By extreamnes in another kind. 17*7 in Bailey vol. IL 
*%9 Poe Fall House Usher Wks. 1864 I. 306 The ex- 
tremeness of the folly. 1891 Pall Aiall G. 38 Dec. 3/2 The 
extremeness of its critical position may be judged, etc. 

Extremism (ekatr/raiz’m). ft. Extreme + 
-ism.] Tendency to be extreme ; disposition to go 
to extremes. 


1869 Daily Tel. 20 Dec. a/i These days of extravagance 
and extremeirm. 1887 The American XI II. 276 It is., 
this extremism which makesany effective control of the traffic 
in liquors so nearly hopeless. 

f Extremist (ekstrrmist). [f. as prec. + -I8T.] 
One who is disposed to go to the extreme, or who 
holds extreme opinions. 

1848 in Worcester (citing Ee. RevX 1890 D. Webster 
7 Mar. 53 The extremists of both parts of the country are 
violent. 1 858 Olmsted Slave Stales 177 The extremists 
* be South esteem their opponents as madmen, or robbers. 
1873 Whitney Orient. Stud, in Tb« extremist, of th. 
German school 


t Extrsmits. Obs 

-iteJ - Extremist. 

*948 Gardiner Decl. Art. Joy^ 

newescoole of extremites, he denied all degrees of grace. 
Mtrsmitey(ekstremYti). Forms: 4-6 extra- 
ex(s;tremyte(e, 6-7 extrearaitie, -ty. 


rare [f. as prec. 4* 

fye p. xx, Folowytige the 
of grac< 


- extrtmity. [ad. F. extrlmiti, ad. L. extrimi - 
tdt-em , f. ex tretnus (see Extrxms «.).) 

1 . The extreme or terminal point or portion of 
anything ; the very end. 

c 1400 Lanf roue's Cirurg. 155 pe round extremite of bin 
boon. 1578 Lytk Dodoeue m. lxxi. 413 Branches .. hauing 
at their extremities or endes certayne whites. 1807 Shaks. 
Timon iv. iii. 301 The middle of Humanity thou neutr 
knewest, but the extremitie of both ends. 1890 S. Purcmas 
Pol. Flying- 1 ns. 904 The extremities of their wings are 
blunt. x6oi Boyle Style 0/ Script. 75 In the Mariner's 
Compas&e, the Needle’s extremity, though [etc.]. ira6 tr. 
Gregory g Astron. I. 47 From these Extremities F, D, draw 
the very small right Lines FE. DC. i8a6 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. II. 990 Antennas thickening towards their ex- 
tremity. 1887 Smyth Sailor's IVorddk., Extremities , the 
stem and stem posts of a ship. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ck. Lin . 
ditf. 81 At the extremity of the east end is a mausoleum. 

b. ft. The uttermost parts of the body ; the 
hands and feet. 

1x80-70 Bk. Quintessence 17 He schnl waische al his body 
and his extremyteea wib brennynge watir ofte tymes. *707 
Floykr Physic. Pulse- fVatch 438 Cold in the Extremities. 
1788 W. Gili'im Ess. Prints 112 His heads are ill-set on; 
his extremities incorrectly touched. 1804 Abkknkthy Surg. 
Observ. 185 His extremities were cold. His feet were put into 
hot water. 1870 Emerson Soc. hr So lit.. Courage Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 109 Bodily pain is.. seated usually In the skin 
and the extremities. 

+ 2 . The two things which are at the extreme 
ends of a scale ; the 1 extremes * as opposed to the 
4 mean \ Obs. 


*379 Barbour Bruce vi. 336 Vorschip Extremyteis has 
t wa ; Fule-hardyment . . And . . co wardis*. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
6598 Rich ease and mendicitces Ben clepid two extremytees. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/3 Thextremytees of Justyce 
ben cruelte and defaulte. *59 ® Barckley Felic. Man(n 631) 
620 The extremities of estates, specially the highest, are more 
subject to those things, .than tne mcane estates. 

8. The extreme or utmost degree, that which 
reaches the utmost point. + Also in phrases In, to 
(an, the , that) extremity. Obs. «= Extreme sb. 4. 

*543-4 Act ^5 Hen . VI U, c. 12 ITic kyngc . . is forced . . 
to prosecute his saide ennemies, with the sworde to the ex- 
tremitie of his power. 199s Huloet, Extremitye of the 
lawe. Summum lus. 1990 Shaks, Com. Err. 1. I 142 
Haplesse Egeon whom the fates haue markt To beare the 
extremitie of dire mishap. — Midt . N. 111. ii. 3 Which 
she must dote on, hi extremitie. 1638 Rouse Hear. Univ. 
ill. (1702) 23 Having none of them to suffer extremities 
of Penury and Want. 1893 WAton Angler 1. xvii. 9 5 In 
Derbyshire, .the waters, .clear to an extremity. 169a Dky- 
dkn C Lomenes Pref., Farce, the Extremitie of bad Poetry. 
*7*9 Fok Crusoe (Reprint) 41 The weather was hot to 
tne Extremity. 17*1 — Plague (1756) 173 It was encreased 
to such a frightful extremity. 1776 Gibbon Decl. $ F. I. 
xxiv. 708 The last extremities of thirst and hunger. x88a 
Farrar Early Chr. I. 449 note. No more violent extremity 
of sin . .can lie described. 

t b. The utmost penalty. Obs . 

*59 * R» Turnbull St. Jeums 103 Before the judgement 
seates. .they will haue the extremitie of them. 

+ 4 . Extreme or inordinate intensity or violence 
(of passion, action, suffering, labour, etc.); an in- 
stance of this ; a violent outburst. Obs. 

1909 Hawks Past. Pleas, xvi. Ii. Great extremyte Of fervent 
love. 1990 Spenser F. Q. ii. il 38 With equall measure 
she did moderate The itrong extremities of their outrage. 
*59® Edward III. 111. i. 35 when the exhalations of the air 
Break in extremity of lightning flanli. i6ax Bp. Hau. 
H tauten upon Earth 4 4 An vn wonted extremitie of the blow 
shall fetch blood. 163a J. Hayward tr. BioudTs Eromcna 
20 The Admirall. .burst, .into an extremitie of weeping. 
1669 Marvell Corr. cxxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 293 Having the 
favor to sit by reason of his extremity of the gout, 
b. Extreme stress or severity (of weather). 

1884 Kvklyn AW. Hort. (1729) 107 All such Extremities 
of Weather. 169a Luttrkll Brief. Eel. (1857) II. 348 The 
extremity of the weather, .prevented it. 1718-8 Lady M. 
W. Montague Lett. I. xxi. 65 It is now the very extremity 
of the winter here. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 75 
The extremity of the weather. 

f 5 - Extravagance in opinion, behaviour, or ex- 
penditure ; an instance of this. Obs. 


a 1933 bn. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1346) Ivb, Ye 
women are so extreme in all headlong extremitee*. 1998 
Shaks. Merry IV. iv. ii. 169 If I . . shew no colour for my 
extremity : Let me . . be your Table-sport. 184a Fuller 
Holy A Prof. St. 11. ix. 86 Many notorious for extremities 
may find favourers to preferre them. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. I. xlvt. 305 This extremity in apparel .. tended to the 
confusion of the degrees of all estates. 171a Steele Sped. 
No. 428 if 4 All the Extremities of Houshold Expence, 
t o. Extreme severity or rigour. Obs. 

*$.. 'Hours of Virgin 100 Entreating me w** 1 like ex- 
t r «nmg As if I were Thy mortall enemie. 1980 Barkt 
Bnu E 505 To vse extreamitie .. lure summo a gyre. 
(90 Shaks. Com. Err. v. L 307 Oh times extremity ! 
last thou so crack'd and splitted my poore tongue 
fete.]. 1839 Massinger Unnat. Combat. 1. i. Bivb, We 
it ingag'd to censure him with all Extremitie and rigour. 
7 . A condition of extreme urgency or need; the 
utmost point of adversity, embarrassment, or suf- 
fering. Phrases, To + bring, drive , ffut, reduce 
to (the last) extremity or extremities , + Upon an 
extremity: on an emergency, 
c 1419 Hocclevk Minor P. I. (1899) 908 In »wkh an hourts 
extremitee * 194s Udall in Ellis Orig , Lett. (1843) 3 Con- 
«dre m what extremitee and dUtresse lam constitute, tjfe 
A. L. tr. Calvin t Fours Serm. Soup Buck. iv,. Sometimes 
thei are brought to such extremitie that onles they 
die earth, .they haue not a droppe ofwalW to drinke. 1897 
Morlky Introd, Mus. 21 He v»ed it vpotgaa extremity, 
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1807 Topsell Serpents (1658) 597 A Serpent was the first 
original of all his extremities, s88i Dryden Abs. 4 A chit. 
*39 A daring Pilot in Extremity, a 1891 Flavkl Sea- De- 
liverances Wks. 1711 II. 608 We Icnew that man’s extremity 
U God's opportunity. 1719 De Fob Crusoe I. viii. 130, 

1 I was not driven to any extremities tor food. 1781 Gign 
bon Decl. 4 F. III. 165 Florence was reduced to the last 
extremity. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 119 95 Driven to 
extremity. 

b. ( To resist ', etc.) to the last extremity : to the 
death, t To expect the extremity ; to be prepared* 
for the worst or for death. f 

1884 Land. Gas. No. 1969/a The Besieged, .seem resolved 
to expect the Extremity. 1896 Emerson Eng. Treats, A ris • 
tocracy Wka. (Bohn) II. 80 The English tenant would defend 
his lord to the last extremity, ^ 

8. A person’s last moments ; *the 1 article of 
death’, arch. 

s6oe Warner Alb, Eng, xm. Ixxvi. (16x2) 315 Yea. .i(w 
extreme tics, thou touchext on his name, a idee Preston 
New Covt, (1634) 100 At the day of death, at the time of ex- 
tremity. 1793 «• Torriano Gaugr . Sore Throat 51* Many 
Children siclcof this Disease, to whom I could give no Help, 
being not called till the very Extremity. t838lAMBS Louis 
XIV, HI. i. 14 Letters from Masarin announcing that the 
King was at extremity. 1883 Sala Last Crusader 318 
Saint Louis. . being in extremities, .receives extreme unction. 

9 . An extreme measure; the utmost point of 
severity or desperation. Chiefly in pi. 

1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat. 11. i, Look, therefore, for 
extremities . . 1 will . . kill thee As a serpent swollen with 
poison. 1734 tr. Rolling A nc. Hist. (1827) VIII. xix. lx. 250 
Urge me to extremities. x80a Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. 
xii. ( 165 In case matters were pushed to the extremity of 
a civil war. Ibid. xv. 234 Tho extremities to which the 
leaders went against the King. i8do Sat. Reek 19 Apr. 
483/1 Putting him up as if to m shot, Knowing all the while 
that he could not legally proceed to extremity. 

10 - The quality of being extreme (in the current 
senses of the adj.) ; extremeness. Somewhat rare. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 553 The extremity of the 
danger drew Sancroft forth from his palace. 1861 Tulloch 
Eng. Purit. 90 The very extremity of their views gave them 
strength. 18 8a Stanley Jew. CAJ1877) I. xvil 328 This 
exact description .. required by the very extremity of its 
destruction. 


Extricable (e'kstrikabl), a. [f. L. ex tried- re ; 
see next and -able.] That may or can be extri- 
cated. fa. That may be unravcMed or gotyed 
(obs.). b. That may be set free or got out. * 
a. 1823-8 in Cockkram. 1878 Cud worth lutell . Syst. 
863 Some Difficulty not easily Ertricable by us. _ a 17x1 


Kkn Hymnotheo 1 


illy J 

ts. 1721 IIL 274 With Diabolic Eden 
them [the labyrinth, Catacombs, etc.] compare. They 
regular, and extricable are. 

b. a 1794 Sir W. Jones Select Ind. Plants f 38 Germ . . 
scarce extricable from the calyx enclosing and grasping iC 
*853 Mms E. S. Sheppard Ch. Auchexteri, 11 When deftly 
handled, [it] had still some delights extricable. 

Extricate (e*kstrik^t), v. [f. J.. extrlcdh 
ppl. stem of extriedre to disentangle, f. cx- (see 
Kx- pref. 1 ) + Mem perplexities.] 

1 . trusts. To unravel (what is tangled) ; Jig. to 
clear of intricacies or perplexities. Now rare. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 384 Neither do I see any Ciuilinn 


Thou extricatest the' involved threds of Fate. 

Corr. (1848) 139 Extricating what is perplex and entangled, 
1849-90 Alison Hist. Europe IIL xvii. ( 14. 496 Some 
method of extricating public affairs. e 

2 . To disentangle (a person or thing) 5 to disen* 
gage, set fret from, qpt of (anything that entangles, 
a state of confinenffent, difficulty, or entangle- 
ment). Q 

a 1831 Donne in Select. (1840) 181 If we search farther into 
these points than the Scripture hath opened us a way, how 
shall we hope to. .extricate ourselues? 1894 True State 
( 'otumw. 34 The sense of law could neuer have been extri- 
cated out of endless intanglements. x88$ R. Hooke Micro* 
~ At \ia 37 All the Springs of the several parts . . Imme- 



dicc. Fr. A. Kemble Rest'd. Georgia 46 Having at 


length extricated myself from the group. 1868 Owen Altai. 
I etiebrntes I. xii. f 120. 635 The rest [of the development 
of the embryo] is completed and the young extricated in. .two 
months. s8to Disraeli Lothair vti, Lothalr had promised 
to extricate his friend from his overwhelming difficulties, 

b. Chcm. To liberate, disengage (gas, etc,) from 
a state of combination. 

1790 Kkir in Phil. Thrifts. LXXX. 365 The quantity of 
nitrous gas extricated during this action on the tin. 1828 
I . Thomson t hem. Org. Bodies 19 The atom of water may 
lie extricated from the acid. *879 Ur/s Diet. Arts III. 557 
The carbonic acid and other offensive gases, .extricated. 
Hence E xtricated ppl, a. 

*®57 Rbevb Gods Plea 29 If man which la but an Impli- 
cated and mixt Agent, how much more Tkd [may lord Ttl 
who is an extricated and free Agent! 

Extrioation (ekstrik^-Jon), [n. of action f, 
L. extriedre : see prec. and -iriog.j 
1. The action ot extricating or disentangling; 
disentang^ment from an involved iitaatianXrom 
difficulty or perplexity, 

1890 Discolltminium 45, I shall be allowed the full 
benefit of all the,. extrications.. that I.. can devise, 1790 
Johnson Rambler No. 62 F3 Too . . embarrassed to think 
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much on any thing but the meant of extrication. 1894 Bright 
Sp. (1876) 975 A people whose extrication from ignorance 
and poverty can only be hoped for from the continuance of 
peace. 1834 H. Rookrb Ess. (i860) II. 97 Immense is the 
difficulty attending the clear extrication and expression of 
truth ia intellectual philosophy, tig# Rank A ret. Ex ft. I. 
kxvii. 361, 1 owed my extrication, .to a team-dog. 
b. Eacapf from the egg ; hatching. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds <1847) I. 331 Young Turkics, 
after their Extrication from the shell, are very tender. 1866 
Qwi * A Hat. Vertebrates I. xil 1 119. 623 After extrication, 
the tadpole rapidly grows. 

* 2. them. The action or process of setting free 
(an element, gas, eta) from something containing 
it ; «* Evolution 3 . Now rare, 
a 1691 Boyle PraducibUncss Spirits 11. iii, We may sup* 
pose (t (acid spiritrto have been made rather by transmu- 
tation than extrication. 1790 Kris In Pktl. Trans. LX XX. 
365 No extrication of gas appeared until (etc.]. tSoo Henry 
E fit. Chew. (1808) 144 Heat and vapour . . accompanied . . 
with an extrication of light, itss Abernethy Surg. Whs. 
I* 39 The extrication of inflammable air. 1836 W. A. M iller 
EltmTChtm. 11. ii. | 286 Chemical action attended with 
Rxtrication of light and heat. 

Bxferiiudo (ekstri nsik), a. Forms : 6 ex- 
fcrynayke, 7 extrinsique 7-8 extrin«iok(e, 7- 
axtrineio. £ad. F. extrinsique, ad. late L. ex- 
trinsee-us, adj. f. L. ex trimccus adv. * outwardly \ f. 
exter outside + •in suffix of locality 4* seats prep, 
'beside', used as a suffix^ Eng. •side, f. root of 
sequ-i to follow ; cf. altrimecus , intrinsecus, utrin - 
secus. The ending has been assimilated to the 
suffix -ic.] Outward ; opposed to intrinsic. 
f 1 . Sjjuated on the outside ; exterior. Obs. rare. 
>541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chirurg., One [skin] is 
txtrynsyke or outforth. 

b. Pertaining to the outside ; external. 

1730 Johnson Rambler No. 58 P 6 She disguises life in 
cxtnnsic ornaments. 1805 Words w. Prelude xm. Wks. 
1888) 32? Extrinsic differences, the outward marks Whereby 
society has parted man From man. 1814 Dibdin Libr. 
Comp. 765 The note* are worthy of U» extrinsic splqpdour. 

+ o. absol. (quasi-$ 6 .). The external signs. Obs. 
a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) III. iii* 49 He 
missed that affection, .which his virtues, .deserved ; tor he 
wanted the extrinsic of merit. 

2. Pertainin^to an object in its external relations. 
Ncgy $are. 

a 1617 Bayne Oh Ebh. (1658) 10 Christ in regard of his 
cxtrinsick nature is the Son of God. 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adv. Learn, na iv. 145 Astronomy exhibiteth the 
extrinsique Parts of Celestial Bodies, (namely the Number, 
Situation, Motion, and Periods of the starresk 1801 Knox 
in Knox 4 Jcbb's Carr, (1834) I, 18 To explain these, and 
jimilar passages, as if they referred, rather to a relative and 
Rctrinsic, than, .a real and internal change. 1867 Drai*lr 
Amor. Civ. War III. 487 The Confederates suggested., 
sntering conjointly on some scheme of extrinsic policy, 
b. Anal. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Man I, i. 20 The extrinsic muscles 
which serve to move the whole external ear. 1884 Syd. Sot. 
Lex., Extrinsic limb-muscles , those muscles which are at- 
tached in part to the trunk and in part to the limbs. 

3. Lying outside, not included in, or forming 
part of, the object under consideration. Const, to, 
rarelv + from. 

16 66 South Strut. Tit. ii. 15 (1715) I. 181 Any. .Discourse 
cxtrinsick to the Subject Matter and Design of the Text. 
‘* 7 », R. Barclay A/ol. Quakers xiii. § 4. 456 Things ex- 
nnsick from, and unnecessary to, the main matter. 17x3 
Cheynb Philos. Princ. Rehg. 1. 144 A Principle quite ex- 
tflnsick to Matter. 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages(i8jst) III. 428 
Th* reality of universal ideas, considered as extrinsic to the 
liuman mind. 1861 W. Bell Dicks Law Scot. 376/1 Ex- 
trinsic.. .Applied to evidence, .beyond that afforded by the 
jeed or document under consideration a 18 66 T. Grott 
Etk. Frapn. 0.(1876) 36 Authority emaaating from the public 
»nd cxtnnsic to the individual. 

b. Of * cause or influence ; Operating from 
without, external, extraneous. 

1613 Shrrley Trav. Persia 52 The King began to thinke 
limselfe . .established, .both from Intrinsicke and extrinsicke 
i angers. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. i. (1700) a6 God is. Just. . 
not by an cxtrinsick Necessity, .but by an Intrinsicfc Ne- 
:e$sity. 1819 W. Lawrence Comp. A not. (182a) 73 Some 
sxtrinsic aid. 1878 Foster Pkys. nr. L 394 A superficial 
;cll which alone is subject to extrinsic stimuli. 

4. Due to external circumstances; not inherent 
or essential ; accessory, adventitious. 

i6bs Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 4x5 The true value of 
tnoneyt| according to their intrinsicke weight and flnenesse, 
Mid their extrinsicke valuation. <679 Wilkins Nat. Rcltg. 

II. vi. 364 The Royal stamp upon any. .Metal may be sum- 
dent to give it an cxtrinsick value, .but it cannot give an 
intrinsick value. 1723 Watts Logic t. it § 4 Extrinsic 
modes are such as arise from something that is not the sub- 
ject or substance itself. 1790 Johnson Rambler Na 60 Pis 
Not to be known from one another but by extrinsic and casual 
circumstances. s8aa Hazlitt Tabled. II. v. 105 Without any 
extrinsic advantages of birth. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

III. xxi. 61a The ages in which they would work . . with 
fewer extrinsic incumbrances. 

t b Pertaining to what is adventitious. Obs. 
iffis MoaiAcn Gear. Reel (1685) 361 The outward Form 
>r Character of the Prinqa or State (is observable] for the 
sxtrinsick Knowledg of Money. 

Bz^riasioal (ekstri-nsik&l), < 8 . and ft. Now 
rare. Forms : d- 9 eztrlnseoal(l, 6-7 extrinei- 
saU, 7-9 extrixuioal, [f. as prea + -al.] 

A. ad/. 

1 . -Extrinsic i. 


1994 Blunukvil Exert, fit. 1. i\, 292 These (wo circles 
having respect to a material! Sphcare, are said to be ex. 
triiudcall or outward. 1609 Don and Oruith. Mh rot, 44 
Extrinsical! I signs* lure those, .which doe outwardly present 
thcmselues. 1643 Rutherford Tryal <4 Tri. Faith (1825) 
63 There is camosity on the ear -drum. This in extrinsical. 

b. « Extrinsic i b. 

1380 G. Harvky 3 Prober Lett. 14 That .. skill 1 have in 
extrinsical! & Intrinsecoll physiognomic. 

2. « Extrinsic a. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol 4* Mor. 55 Due consideration must 
be had of those things . . though of themselves, and without 
cxtrinsecall relation, they l>c never *0 laudable. 1693 Lhk.ii- 
ton Comm. 1 Pet. (1850) I. 34 T*hi» our adoplion is not a 
mere extrinsical denomination, as is adoption amongst men. 

3. - Extrinsic 3 . 

1841 Wilkins A/aM.A/ef/ti 11,1.(1648)146 Something whit h 
is cxtrinsecall unto their own frame. 1631 W. G. tr. Couvfs 
Inst. 193 The condition, .that the Rent sIiaII be paid in any 
extrinsecall place. a 1797 Burhh Hints Ess. Drama Wks, 
181a V. 425 The other ftne order of things) It as it were 
foreign ana extrinsecal. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 
t. 84 Shakespeare . . projected himself in his own creations ; 
but those creations never became . . so objective, or, as they 
used to say, extrinsical, to him, so as (etc.], 
b. — Extrinsic 3 b. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 34 Safetie . . from outwurd, 
ana extrinsicftll anoyaunce. 1604 T. Wright Passions 1. i. 
4 Diverse other extrinsecall causes of diseases. 1644 Diguy 
Nat. Bodies x. (1658) 94 The motion of every laxly followcth 
the percussion of extrinsecal Agents, 1718 J. Chambkrlaynk 
Reltg. Philos. (1730) II. xxii. f 36 Some other extrinsical 
Impediment. 1754 Edwards Freed. Wilt in. i. 138 One of 
our Fellow Creatures who did us Good . from nicer Com- 
pulsion, or extrinsecal Necessity, 

4. - Extrinsic 1 . 

1593 Nasiik Four Lett. Cou/ut. 62 Of such cxtrinsecall 
things, .would 1 not willingly vaunt. 1649 Jhr. Taylor Gt. 
Rxcmp. 11. xi. 154 All else that is to be considered concern- 
ing prayer is extrinsecall, and accidental! to it. 1690 llovi 1 
Chr.' Virtuoso 1. 04 One Circumstance . . may seem mote 
Extrinsecal than those hitherto mentioned, 
f B. sb. Something that is extrinsic. 

i6sa-6a Hkyun Cosmogr. 1. (1683) 257 These extrinsecal* 
of Religion. 1639 — Anwiadv. in Fuller's Appeal (1840) 319 
The first is a mere extrinsecal. 

Extrixuiioality (ckstrin»ikae‘lUi). [f. prcc. 
+ -ity.] The state of being extrinsical. 

. «*5» in Rockt Thesaurus 6 . i860 in Worcester ; and in 

later Diets. 

Extriniiically ( 4 c»tri-nsik 4 U), culv . [f. ns 
prcc. + -ly^.] In an extrinsic manner; f on the 
exterior ; f in outward behaviour ; with respect to 
outward qualities or external relations ; so as to 
be outside or distinct from the object under con- 
sideration ; from an external source, by external 
influence ; unessentially, adventitiously. 

1584 K. Scot Disc. Witcher, iv. »v. 61 They Iwitchcs] 
hurt extrinKccallie with images, hearbs, Ac. 1613 J. Salki u> 
T reat. A axels 39 An Anselm said to assume a body, because 
hee u onely cxtrinsccahy united unto it. 1647 H. Morl 
Song 0/ Soul 1. Pref., He will cxtrinsecally shape .. his 
actions according to that outward Rule. 1639 B. Harris 
ParivaTs Iron Age 148 The Princes, lamented him ex- 
trinsccally ; but were, .glad enough, to be rid of sm h a Con* 
uuerour. 1668 Cuu*epi*er be Cole Part hot. Ana/. 1. xi. 26 
According to the Longitude of the Colon, there are e\- 
trinsccally observed certain fat Appendices. 1673 M. C1.11 • 
iord Hunt. Reason in PHenix (1708) II. 545 A Vision or 
Revelation extrinsecally coming into their Souls. 1833 H. 
Spencer Prutc. Psychol (1872) II. vu, 111. 320 1 tine.. is ex. 
trinsically connoted. 1838 Gladstone Homer II. ii. 167 'l'he 
idea of spiritual danger to man through guile tempting him 
extrinsically but inwardly, entirely disappears. 

ExtrinsicalneM (ekstri nsik Sines;, [f. as 
jirec. + -nesh.] The state of being extrinsical. 
1717-36 in Bailey; and in modern Diets, 
t Extrin*icate, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 
'Bdoate. [f. J.. extrinsec-us (see Extrinsic) f 
—Extrinsic 2 . 

1600 Dr. Dodyboll il. iii. in Bulled O. PI. (1884) III. 122 
Dreames. .Which nature doth not forme of her ownc power 
But are extrinsecatc. 

Extrinsicate (ckstri*n»iknt v. rau. Also 
7 extrinseoate. [f. as prec. + -ateU.] frUns. To 
exhibit outwardly ; to express. 

*645. Citv Alarum 19 To extrinsecatc my scife more 
plainely, this opinion is spawned by ignorance of our con- 
dition. *»7 W orkman tr. Biauchfs Disord. Lang, in 
Alien. <V Neurol. VIII. 319 The idea cannot be extrinsicated 
either in spoken words or in writing. 

Extra*, a quasi- Lat. prefix, with the sense 4 out- 
wards an alteration of I extra outside) after the 
analogy of L. intro inwards, compared with intra 
inside ; cf. also L. contrd- (see Controvert). Jt 
occurs only in word* formed after the model of, 
and by way of antithesis to, similar compounds of 
intro-. 

Extroduotion (ckstradirkfen). [f. Extro- 
pref. + L. ductidn-an drawing, leading ; cf. intro- 
duction.'] * A drawing out or extraction ' (Syd. 
Soc . Lex . 1884). 

Extroitiv# (ckstr^ itiv), a . rare. [f. Extro* 
pref. + L. #/- ppl. stem of ire to go + -ivb ; cf. 
introitive .J Directed to external objects. 

1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) II. in Women, feci lets 
proportionate abhgffctK* of moral evil in and for itself, and 
more of iu outward consequences, .their natures being al- 
most wholly extfoitive. 


t Bxtromi'Stion. Obs . ran e ' fn. of action 
f. as next ; cf. inti omission. J The action of send- 
ing out or forth. 

iom SiiLt.iNOPL. Ortg, Satr. m. ii. f 2 (cd, 424 Not by 
an extrominsion of rays of Knowledge but by an uitroniU- 
Hion of [etc. ]. 

t Bxtromi’t, v. Obs. [l*. Extro* + L. mitt- 
<V* to send,] trans. 'l\> send or throw out. 

<11711 Khn Hymuolh.'o Poet Wks. i7»» III. 36 Satan 
with Ix>oks, which extromitled Spite, /but 267 Eyes, .ex- 
tromhting lustful Flame. 

Extrophy, var. of Exhtuuimiy. 

Uteopioid (ekstrp pik&l), a. [f. Ex- ptef. + 
TkoPIO 4- -AL .1 Ext rad 1 op it at : see Extiia- 

1860 Maur y Pays. Gcog. Sea iii. | 169 In the cx-tropicul 
regions of the South. 

Extrorsftl (ekstr^isKl), a. Hot. [f. next + -al.] 

■»next. 184a in Brandu, 1846 in Worcrsihr. 
Extrorta (ekstr^ is), a. Hot. [a. F. extrorse , 
f. L. extrors-us in an outward direction, f. extra 
adv. (see Extra) + versus towards.] (Sec (juots.). 

1838 Gray Bot. Tea t-bk. v. 1 6 . 982 When the nuthci looks 
away from the pistils and towards the petals. . it U said to l>e 
extrorse, or turned outwards. 1870 Bfnii hv Bot . 939 The 
anther is said to J»e extrorse. 188* Vinks A mh*' J$ot. 357 
The anthers open inwards towards the gytueceumdnirorsc 1 , 
or outwards (extrorse). 

Extronely (ekstr^Jsli), adv. Hot. rare 
[f. prcc. + -ly *.) In nn extrorse manner. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 341 Gentiana .. anthers de- 
hiscing extrorsely. 

Extroversion fckstr<>v 3 ‘jjon\ hi. of action 
f. as next ; cf. introversion. Mod.F. na# extrover- 
sion in sense a : see Extravkunion.] The action of 
turning, or the condition of being turned, outwards. 

+ 1 . In the language of mysticism (see quotn.). 
x6iMi Bloom Idossogr , Extrovetsion . . in mystical 
Divinity a scattering or distracting one's thoughts upon 
exterior objects. 1788 Wesley Whs. (1872) VI. 451 The 
turning of tlie eye of the mind from him (Christ] to outward 
things they (the Mystics) call Extroversion. 

2 . Path. The condition of being turned inside 
out ; esp . applied to a malformation of the bladder ; 

» Kxhtrophy. 

1836 Toon Cytl Anat . I. 491/1 In extroversion of the 
bladder the anterior part of this organ is more or less com- 
pletely wanting. 

Extrovert (ek#trDV. 1 -Jt , v. 1 are. [f. Extro- 
pref. 4- L. vert- Ire to turn. Cf. introvert : sec Ex* 
TBAVKKT.] traits. To turn or thrust outward (a 
material object; ; to give an outward direction to 
(thought). 

*671 J. Wrmsier Mrtallogr. xii. 197 The external and 
combustible Sulphur .is. protruded and extroverted. 1804 
Knox & Jkbb Carr. I. 102 Every idea that could, even by 
possibility, extrovert the thought. 

Extract, -ion, -ive, -or : see Kxstki ct, etc. 
Extrude (ekstr// d , v. [ad. L. extrud-Ire. C. 
ex - out + tr ft dire to thrust.] 

1 , trails. To thrust (a person) out or forth ; to 
urge or force out; to expel. Const, from, f out 
of anil f with double obj. by omission of from . 

a. with obi. a pci son. 

1370 Lf.vinh Afantp. i8pTo Extrude, sa tend ere. 1586 
Warner Alb. Eng, iv xxiii. (1612 » no Let not aTraytoi* 
periured Sonne extrude us from our right, ifot H. Jon son 
Poetaster lit. i, Say he should extrude me his house to-day 
i6ai G. Sandy# (bid's Met. iv. (16261 72 Others, that all 
is possible, conclude, To tiue-styl'd Gods . but, Bacchus 
they extrude. 1795 Wyihk Dens. Virginia 49 From which 
any man with a military warrant might extrude the pro- 
prietor. 10*7 Carlylk Fr, Rev, v. ii, Your Third Estate 
shall suddenly see itself extruded from its Hall. 

b. with obj. a material thing ; in mod. use esp. 
to exclude (an embryo, ova, etc. ;. Also occas. with 
sense * to protrude out \ 

1566 Painur Pat. Pleas. ). 78 The like also some do 
attempt by deuixes and subtile secrete* to extrude they r con- 
ceptions. s6ijj G. . Sandy# Trav. iso The Riuer.. bringing 
down earth with his deluges, and extruding the sea by tittle 
nnd little. 1676 Phil Trans. XL 770 'Die blond from the 
heart.. is again extruded. 1786 Ibid. LXXVI. 161 The 
.mimal. .easily contrives to extrude itself. Todd C yi l. 

Anal, I. 700/3 The number of eggs extruded by each indi 
vidual is very great. 1I48 Clough Amours dc Voy. 111. 91 
Ve. .extrude from the ocean your helpless faces. 1870 K01 
it sign Anim. Life Introd. 47 The embryos ate extruded 
from the uterine cavities. 

O. with an immaterial thing a# obj. 

1398 Yong Diana lyj All hate shall be extruded. 1699 T. 
Hawkins Elegy in Sir J. Beaumonts Uosioor/h F. 7 Loose 
Humous vent, and Ballad-Line extrude, a 1743 Swift Char. 
P—te M—h. Wit . . was extruded from his head to make^ 
room for other men'# thoughts. 1836 Faber Creator $ 

( feature 1. i. (1886) 8 The idea of God . . I# .. extruded . . 
by the press of matter. 1869 M. Arnold Cult. 4- An. (1862) 
p. xxxii, Presbyterianism was only extruded gradually. 

2. intr. for reft. To protrude out. rare . 

Dana Crust. 1. 670 It may be made to extrude by a 
little pressure. 1863 'Umbra' Trav. 18 The great fount, 
the basin of which . . extrude# like a large boil from the 
plain. 

Hence Bxtmrded ppl. a . 

t 6$7 Assur. Abb. Lauds 43 The Canons of tbe Church . . 
were no ways questioned by the extruded. 41 1761 Law 
tr. Belimen't Myst. Magnum xviL (*772)71 In the Stead 
and Place of extruded Lucifer. 1873 BucKt£MD Log-bk . 1 10 
With open mouth and extruded longue, tfllt Black il Lay 
Serin, t. 55 An extruded cat moans woefully.^ 



EXTBUMPEBY. 


Extrunnpory, adv Also 6 extrumpere. [A 
humorous perversion of Extkmfobb adv . ] •» Lx* 
tjcmpoek adv., with allusion to Tbumpxby. 

ilH Stanyhurst Alms is D«d, (Arb.) 8 Certeyn pild verses 
clowted vp extrumpcre. i)8f Nashe M.'s Months minds 
14 Such praters only a* themsclues make Ex trumpcric. 
Sxtanuili (ekstrrtsil), a. rare . [f. L. extriis- 
ppl. stem of extrQdPre (sec Extbudb) + -ilk] 
Capable of being thrust forth. 

x&M Johnston in Froc. Btrw. Nat. Club II. 364 The apex 
is. .furnished with a very long cxtrusfle. .style tie. 

Extrusion (ekstrf/^an). Also 6 extrutdon. 
[f. as if ad. L. *exirilttbn-em, n. of action f, ex- 
truder* 1 see Extrude.] The action of extruding 
or thrusting out ; the fact of being extruded. 

1 . In physical sense : a. The action of pushing 
out ; expulsion by mechanical force, b. Protru- 
sion from within an envelope ; the putting forth 
(*.£. of a bud or branch, an eruption, etc.). 

163a W. R[awley] tr. Bacon's Lift 4 Death 84 In all 
Alimentation, or Nourishment, there is a two-fold Action; 
Extrusion, and Attraction. 1084 T. Burnet Th. Earth l 
30 A violent depression of some parts of the earth, and an 
extrusion and elevation of others. xSm Murchison Silur. 
Syst. 1. xxxii. 436 This extrusion had been brought about 
by a succession of small upcasts. 1875 H. C. Wood Thera}. 
(1879) 66 The extrusion of white blood-cells in the frogs 
mesentery. 

2 . Expulsion bv violent or rigorous measures 
from an abode, place, position of privilege, etc. 

1540 Wyatt Let. to Cronrunti Wks. 1816 II. 394 The 
treaties shall be followed to the extrusion from all their 
dominions. 1503 Tell- Troths's N. V. Gift 37 An vnkiod 
extrution . . other out of dores. 1630 R. Hollingworth 
Exert, cone. Usvrped Potvers ix Mcer forcible extrusion 
deprives not any lawfull Magistrate of his right. 1736 S. 
Slkech in Lett . Lit. Aten (Camden) 365 An uqjust. .Extru- 
sion from his College. 1780 Johnson L. P. x Congreve Wks. 
III. 163 Upon the extrusion of the Whigs, some inter- 
cession was used lest Congreve should be displaced. 1875 
Mkrivalu Gen. Hist. Rome lxxix. (1877) 675 The extrusion 
of the people from the interior of the city. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 10 Mar. 5/3 The extrusion of the hereditary prin- 
ciple. 

Extrusive (ekstr/ 7 *siv), a. [f. L. ex tries- ppl. 
stein of extrudtre to Extrude + -ivk.] a. Tend- 
ing to extrude or thrust outwards, b. Resulting 
from or characterized by extrusion, c. Capable 
of being protruded. 

i8sC Keatings Trav. (1817) II. 24 These hills are not., 
the extrusive edges of strata, but rather elevated table 
land. 1848 Johnston in Proc. Bertv. Nat. Club II. 307 
The shafts ore extrusive, being pushed out like a telescope. 
1886 Proctor in 19 th Cent. May 693 The immense extru- 
sive power of the volcanoes of the tertiary era. 

XSxtruaory (ekstnJ-iwri), a. [f. as prec. + -oky.] 
That extrudes or thrusts out. 

In some mod. Diets. 


t Extuberance (ekstiw-bMns). ?Obs. [f. 
Extuberant: sec -anck.] a. The quality or 
condition of being extuberant. b. cotur. Some- 
thing that swells out or up ; a swelling, projection, 
protuberance, lit. and fig. Also collect, in sing. 

i6©7 Walkington Oft. Glass xaa The internal! hollowes 
of the extubcrances or our artery. 1616 Chapman Hornet * s 
H ymns Epi!., All is extuberance and excretion all. That 
you your ornaments and glories call. 1786 Phil. Trans. 
1 .XXVI. 9 The least degree of extuberance in the surface 
of the metal. 180s Palky Nat. TheoL viil. 8 a (1819) *°4 
The concave recess of the bone formed by the extubcrances 
on each side. 


t Extuberancy . Obs. [f. Extuberant : see 
-ancyJ -prcc. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Party's Ckirurg. v. vii. (1678) 1 11 On 
each side they have an extuberancy. 1846 J. Gregory Notes 
4 Obs. (1650) 114 (The dry land appeared] not. .so precisely 
globous as before, But recompenced with an extuberancy 
of Hils and Mountaines. 1703 Moxom Mech. Exert. 183 
Take off the Irregularities or Extuberancies. 


Extuberant (ekstitf-bSr&nt), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. extuberant-em , pr. pple. of extuberdre to 
swell out, f. ex- out + tuber a swelling.] Swelling 
or standing out, protuberant. 

1578 Banister Hat- Man v. 70 The Orifices [of the ven- 
tricle] towardes the interiour partes, obtain® a swelled, or 
more extuberant part like a circle. 1634 Gaytom Pleas. 
Notes iv. viii. 223 Shaking her extuberant and reverst lips. 
1903 Moxon Mech. Exert. 216 Scrapes off the extuberant 
Mettle. ( 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 197 A substance. . 
which, .in tune becomes so extuberant as to deform the face 
of the walls. 18x9 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Bxtu'berate. v. Obs. rare . [f. L extn- 

berdt* ppl. stem of extuberdre (see prec.).l a. 
intr. To swell out or up. b. trans. 4 To make to 
swell ’ (Blount Glossogr.). 

16*3-6 Cockkram, Ex tube rate , to swell like the sea. *«s* 
Rowland Moufets Theat. ins. 976 Two cornicles . . near 
which the forepart of the head doth a little extuberatc. 
1690-1739 in Coles. 1701-1800 in Bailby. 

Hence fErtuberatOd ppl. a. Alto fig. + Bx- 
tu* berating ppl. a,, protuberant 
17*7-36 Bailey, Extuberated , swelling into knobs or 
T *. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. m. xi. (1678) 
03 line abdominal muscles] are situate in tne eminentest 
of extuberating region of the belly. *737 G. Smith Cur. 

j 1,’ 5^. Rt*big here and there with extuberating 
Hills and M obtains. 1768 Life 4 Advent . qf Sir Barth. 
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Sapskuli II. 51 An extuberated proof of her singular affec- 
tion for young Romeo. 

+ Bxtubgr a* ti on « Obs. [ad. L. extdberdtidn- 
em , n. of action f. extuberdre (see prec.).] cotter. 
Something that swells out, or up ; protuberance. 

1613 Crooks Bode of Mem 753 The . . same Tcaie-like 
extuberation or Mamillary procease. 1663 Fasinodon 
Sertn. (167s) II. 633 Excrescences and extuberadons to be 
lopped off and abated. 1781-1800 in Bailky. 

t Exttrberic, a. Obs. [f. Extubeb-ant + -ic.] 
Swelling out, projecting. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 330 The Iron Pin.. will resist 
the extuberick parts of the Edge of the Guide. 

t Extn’beroun, a. Obs.-* [f. Extubeb-ant + 
-0U8.] Swelling out, protuberant* Hence + Bztu a - 
berousnoM. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Extuberous , swelling forth or 
bunching out. X7ax-x8oo tn Bailey. 1707-36 Bailey. Ex- 
tnberousness, the swelling or bunching out in the body. 
1773 in Ash. 

Bxtue, obs. form of Eschew vA 

Extnmo goencg. [a. F. extumescence , f. L. 
ex tumdscent-em, pr. pple. of extumcsclre to begin 
to swell out, f. extumere , f. ex - out ktumere to 
•well.] A swelling out or up. 

16s 1 Cores., Extumescence^ an extumescence, a swelling, 
a rising vp. 1636-61 in Blount Glossogr, 1711-1800 m 
Bailey. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Extum«'SC«ncy- Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec : 
see -user.] « prec. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc . Com/it. viii. 394 Lest, .these Bowels 
should be incited to tetaneous extumescencics. 

Extnnd (ekst»*nd), v. [f. L. extuttd-lre, i. ex - 
out + tundtre to beat.] trans. To beat or hammer 
out; only fig. 

1610 W. Folk ingham Art <f Survey To Rdr. 3 To ex- 
tunde and beat-out this true Propordon, I obserue the 
Circumstances protected, ibid. 11. iv. 33 Mensuration is 
conuersant in extunding the lineall extentions of longitudes. 
1737 in Bailey vol. II. 1890 Fait Mail G. 16 May 4/1 
Leaders, .have to be extunded sometimes in. .haste. 

+ Extrrrb, v. Obs. [ad. L. exturb-dre , f. ex- 
out -f- turbdre to disturb, f. turba tumult.] trans . 
To hustle out, get rid of. 

1615 Sir G. Buck jrd Univ. qf Eno xii. in Stow's Chtvn. 
971/3 All these noble Tenantes and occupants were thus 
exturbed, dead, and gon. 1803 Sir C. Heydon Jud. 
Astrol. xi. 341 That one point of exturbing Esau, and of 
his inheritance set aside. 


+ Extypal, a. Obs. Variant of Eotypal. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iiL 153 Two worlds— the 
one archetypal, the other extypal. 

Exuberance (egzi/i bcrans). [a. F. exuber- 
ance, ad. L. exubefantia, n. of state f. exuberate : 
see Exuberant and -anck.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being exuberant ; 
abundant productiveness; luxuriance of growth; 
overflowing fullness (of joy, health, etc.). 

1664 Evelyn AW. Hort . (1739) 10a Repress the common 
Exuberance of the leading and middle shoots. 1693 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1733) 118 The primitive Exu- 
lierance of the Earth was lessen'd. 1813 Scott Quentin 
D. ii, A happy exuberance of animal, spirits. 1837 Hark 
Guesses Ser. n. (1873) 557 A sweet guileless child, playing 
in the exuberance of its happiness. 188a A. W. Ward 
Dickens iii. 58 Nothing is wanting, .to attest the exuberance 
of its author s genius. 

b. Copiousness or redundance of expression. 

1717 Garth tr. Ovids Met. Pref., In his similes that 
exuberance is avoided. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 36 p 6 
The man of exuberance and copiousness. 1849 Grots 
Greece (1863) IIL xxix. 69 His exuberance astonishes us. 

t c. A fault or error of excess. Obs. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones in. v, That the different ex- 
uberances of these gentlemen, would correct their different 
imperfections. 1736 Burke rind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 30 
Allowing me in my exuberance one way, for my deficiencies 
in the other. 

d. An extravagance, excessive outburst. 

184s D’ Israeli Amen, Lit. (1867) 619 His generous im- 
pulses burst into the wild exuberances of the reveries of 
astrology. *873 Jowett Plato (ed, a) IV. 121 The criticism 
on his own doctrine, .has. .been considered. .an exuberance 
of the metaphysical imagination. 

2 . An overflowing amount or quantity ; a super- 
abundance. 


1638 W. R[awlby] tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death 373 Fatno.__ 
is*. an Exuberance of Nourishment, above that which is 
voyded by Excrement. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 90 


There is an exuberance of fancy in him. 1788 — Mts. 6* 
Lakes I. 137 An exuberance of water. x868 E. P. Wright 
Ocean World iii. 65 An exuberance of life of which no 
other portion of the globe could give us any idea. 

fb. ellipt. An abundance of good things, 
plenty. Obs. 

1673 Cocker Morals 37 Exuberance is turn’d to Indigence. 
179s Johnson Rambler No. 105 p 11 Many had great ex- 
uberance, and few confessed any want. 

f 8. toner. An overflow ; a luxuriant outgrowth ; 
an excrescence, protuberance. Obs, 

1663 Sir T. Herbert TVav. (1677) too Sulphur, or other 
like exuberances of Nature. 1687 j. Clayton Virrinid in 
Phil Tram. XLL 149 Punk . . the inward Part of the 
Excrescence or Exuberance of an Oak. 1784 Jommon Lett. 
Mrs, Thrale 14 Apr., Kindness must be commonly the 
exuberance of content. s8eg W ate*tom WandS. A mere* L 
89 They (the rocks] appear, .smooth, axxfthsir exuberances 
rounded off. c 


Exuberancy (egziff*b£r&nsi). [ad. L. exit- 
berantia : see prec. and -ancy.] 
f 1 . ~ Exuberance i, i b. 

1649 E. Marsury in Spurgeon Treat* Dew, Ps. xviH. i-e 
Which (praise] he expressed) In this exuberancy and vc-m 
dundancy of holy oratory. 1630 Bulwbh Anthropomet. 179 
Cosmetiques . . contrived . . to restrain the CKuberaocyaf 
over-grown Breasts, a 17M Lislb Hush, (175*) *77 The 
exuberancy of its juice wifi make it knotty and sticky. 164a 
Markyat M. Violet xvii, The exuberancy of spirit .4 had ( 
deserted me. 

1 2. «= Exuberance a. Obs, o 

s6tt Coryat Crudities 356 The marvellous affluence and 
exuberancy of all things tending to the sustentation of man’s 
life. 1760 tr. Buschmgs Syst, Geog, III. 611 The levels 
yield an exuberancy ot grain. 

1 8. concr , - Exuberance 3. Obs , 

a 1633 Austin Medit . (1635) 6x It was no Meteor ; no fire- 
drake. .(Things which wise-men. .know to be Exuberancies 
of Nature). 1695 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. vi. f 38 And som* 
will censure this Digression for a Struma, or tedious Ex- 
uberancy. «> 

Exuberant (egri/ 7 -berint), a. [ad. L. exit- 
berant-em, pr. pple. of exuberdre, (, ex - (see £x- 
pref. 1) 4 Liberate to be fruitful, f. Bber fertile, con- 
nected with uber udder. Cf. F. exuberant.] 

1 . Luxuriantly fertile or prolific; abundantly 
productive. Also fig. 

1643 Evelyn Diary 39 Jan., Vines, .so exuberant that. . 
one vine wilt toade 5 mules with its grapes. 1718 Morgan 
Algiers II. v. 313 A paltry Recompense for the exuberant 
Rhodes. 1739 B. Martin Nat . Hist. Eng. 1 . 13 The Earth 
has been so exuberant in the Production of this Metal. 
1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 163 His fancy is exceedingly 
fruitful . . It is indeed too exuberant. 1834 Emerson Lett. 
4 Soc. Aims , Poet. 4 I mag. Wks. (Bonn) III. 168 We 
know Nature, and figure her exuberant.. in her fertility. 
1871 Rossetti Jenny Poems 109 Love’s exuberant hotbed. 

2 . Growing luxuriantly ; produced in superabun- 
dance or excess. 

1(13 Bradshaw St. Werburgt 1. 607 A pure perfyte plante 
. . Mcrveylous by growynge . . with dyuers proprytes, of 
grace eXuberaunt. 1664 Evelyn K% 1 . Hort. , A ugust (1670) 
23 Cleanse your vines from exuberant branches. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) HI. 383 Both . . 
may perish with hunger in the midst of our exuberant 
crops. >848 Prichard Na^, Hist. Man 99 Races bearing 
an exuberant growth of hair, a s86s Buckle CiviEs. (1869) 
HI. i. 9 An exuberant and therefore a restless Qojpla- 
tion. 

H Misused for 4 superfluous \ 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Load. 157 An Exuberant Servant 
. .is better spared, than a Charity to one of these. 

3 . Of a fountain, stream, eta : Overflowing. [Cf. 
Virg. Ain. vn. 465 ex uberat amnis .] 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 595 He as it were an Ex> 
uberant Fountain, this as a Stream derived from him. 1688 
Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xvL xosEven the Scxtile . , is found 
at times to usher in exuberant Flouds. 1876 Blackie Songs 
Relig. 4 Life 18 Life’s exuberant sea. 

4 . fig. a. Of affections, joyous emotions, bene- 
ficence, vitality, health, or their manifestations : 
Overflowing, abounding. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xi, Such exuberant goodness as 
may justly ravish us to an amazement. 191 x Addison Sheet. 
No. 169 P 8 Such an exuberant Love to Mankind. 1708-74 
Tucker Lt . Nat. (x8m) II. 616 An exuberant health without 
any judgment to guide it, will never make either a happy or 
a useful man. x8a8 Macaulay Hallam Ess. 1874 I. 59 An 
age of exuberant zeal. 1863 Kinglakb Crimea (1876) I, vi. 
85 The English in their exuberant strength. 

b. Of persons, their actions or expressions.: 
Effusive in display of feeling. Now qpore usually. 
Abounding in health and spirits, overflowing with 
delight. * 

1S03 Hawks Excenp. Virt. vii. 131, I vnto you must be 
well exuberaunt. 1733 Johnson Adventurer No. 58 P 3 
Exuberant praise bestowed by others. 18x3 W. H. Ireland 
Scribbleomania 48 He has been .. exuberant in his enco- 
miums upon individuals. 1883 Miss Braddon Eleanors 
Viet. ifSne seemed an animated, .exuberant creature. >868 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 111 . 333 An exuberant letter from 
Charles Kingsley. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, xxv, 393 After 
exuberant demonstrations to me. 

o. Of diction or composition : Copious, diffuse, 
lavish in ornament. 

1634 Fuller Ephemeris Pref. 6 Here may they observe 
the variety of eloquence in severall persons, some large, 
copious and exuberant. 17x5 Pope Iliad Pref. D ijb. Hie 
Similes have been thought too exuberant, and frill of Circum- 
stances. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 111. xxxviii, Exclamations 
of joy and wailing, mingled with exuberant narrative. 

d. Of wealth or stores : Overflowing, abundant. 
Of expenditure or display : Lavish, profuse. 

x686 Goad Celest . Bodies ill. Iv. 409 Our Collections are 
more exuberant than Stow’s. >731 Johnson Rambler No. 
xox 1 4 My fortune being by no means exuberant. 1998 
Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1843 II. 349 The exuberant dis- 
play of wealth in our shops. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. II. 

1. 99 The exuberant charities o i the church. 


Exnbtrantly (egriM-bSrintlfy^fr. V- pttc. 
4 -ly >.] In an exuberant manner or degree ; 
over-plentifully ; with exuberance 6 i growth, 
feeling, or language $ with eDuberant delignt 
x6f§ Bulwsr Anthropomet. x8x It. .sprouted out exuber- 
antly. s6af Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth vl (X713) at 1 The 
Earth warvmy exuberantly beset with Trees, t; fx J. 
Moose View See. It. (1790) I. xxtxv. 373 The valley from 
this town to Tern! is exuberantly Mm 1788 V. Knox 
Ess. I. vii. 33 Those simple delights, .which the poets have. . 
no less justly than exuberantly described I s8m Byron Let. 
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to Moore 8 Mir., Il will make the men. .exuberantly happy. 
a it)) Robertson Serm. Ser. tv. xxil. (1876) 985 Joy seems 
to befell more exuberantly by men who have tinned much, 
ill) Scotsman it May Ifc The alliance, .into which he and 
Principal Cairns entered to exuberantly. 
t&mlMrut&MM (e«l«-Mrtatn4*). [f. uprec. 
+ -uiaa j 'She sute of being exuberant. 
ipMi in Bailey. 177) in Asm. 
tExU'btrate, a. Obs. [ad. L. rxisbirdl-us, 
■pa. pple. of exuberdre : see Exuberant.] Over- 
§®mng, superabundant 

sgpl T. Whitaker Blood of Graf* 17 The exuberate singu* 
larity in Merchants of all natione. 

Bsrabtrato (egri^ Wr^t), v. 5 pa. pple. exu- 
berate. [f. L. ucuberdt - ppl, stem of cxilbtrdrt : 
see Exuberant.] 

1. intr. To be exuberant ; to abound, overflow, 
e tit) Cockeram, Exuberate, to abound. 164! Boyle 
Seraph. Love (1660) 59 That vast confluence and immensity 
that exuberatet in God. 16)6 (J. Serjeant) tr. T. Whit ft 
PeripWtet. Instil. 4x0 Trees are thrown by Timber-men 
into water, least their native moisture should exuberate 
into rotten nesse. a 167s Wood Lift (1848) 38 Such 
tow’ring ebullitions do not exuberate in my Aganippe. 
1838-f H allam Hitt. Lit. IV. vii. iv. | 51. 398 Scarron was 
endowed with vast gaiety, which generally exuberated in 
buffoon jests. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. (1853) 2 59 One 
whose, .breast exuberated with human kindness. 

b. To exuberate into : to pass by exuberance of 
growth, develop into. To exuberate in: to in- 
dulge in with exuberant feeling. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit . III. Distort. Drama 9 Two 
of its [sc. Ch. of England's] considerable Members exuberat- 
ing into that of Comprehenders. 1711 Johnson 90 Apr. in 
BotwelL He might have exuberated into an atheUt. 1887 
M. B. Edwards Nsxt of Kin I. v, She exuberated in the 
delicious, .sense of romance. 

1 2. tram. In Alchemy : ? To render fruitful 
(mercury, the alkahest). [Cf. class. L. exuberdre 
to make fruitful.] 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alck. Pref. in Axhm. (165a) 136 Our 
Menstrue by labour ex iterate. 1674 Ash mole Chpm. Col- 
lect . 77 That Earth so mingled with Menstruous Matter, is 
called Argent vive. Exuberated, which gather speedily, and 
while it is new. *671 T. Webster Metallogr. xi». 196 Those 
that know this will dismiss common Mercury from creating 
the Stone, or exid^erating its humidity. 

Bnberation (egzif 7 »b&yi-Jan). rare-', [ad. 
L. exuberdtidn-em , n. of state f. exuberdre : see 
Exuberant.] Exuberance of spirits ; excitement. 

*«9 B.. Whitby A wax. M. Fenwhu II. x. 940 The men's 
exuberation escaped them In shouts, .and peals of laughter. 

+ Exm berou*, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Exubkr-ant 
4--0US.1 -Exuberant. 

ztex Fullest Abel Rediv . , Gil tin 361 To set forth Th’ 
exuberous praises of brave Gilpin s worth ? 

Bxuooous t -otlon, obs. ff.Exsucoous, -suction. 
Enoontian (eksinly*nti&n). Eccl. Also 9 
exouo-, exukontian. [f. Eccl. Gr. i(Qvtt6vn»ot 
(f. if out of + oim not + forr-w, gen. pi. of pr. pple. 
of «fvcu to be) + -an.] (See quota.) 

*«44 tr. Socraiot* Eccl. Hitt. 11. xlv. 930 They [Arians] 
were also termed. .Exucontiant by those at Antioch who 
embraced the orthodox faith. 187* Encycl . Brit. II. 537 
f Anus said] * He is of a substance that once was not ( 1 $ ovx 
oj'twv) ’—hence the name of Exoucontians sometimes given 
to his followers. 1677 P. Smith in Diet. Chr. Biog. s. v. 
Arianism, The Arians were also called Exukontiana. 
dheudate (e*ksirfd/»t), sb. rare-', [ad. L. ex- 
(s)*ddt-um (that which is) exudated ; neut. pa. 
pple. (see next).] An exudedssubstance. 

187I Bartholow Mat. Med. (187$ 61 Covered with lymph, 
or some exudate of a whitish color. # 

t Exudate, v. Obs. [f. E. tx{i)udat- ppl. 
stem of ex(s)vadre to Exude.] 

L intr. -Exudr i. 

164! Sia T. Browne Pseud. Bp. itt. iv. 113 Perforations. . 
through which the humor, .doth exudate. 17)7 A. Cooper 
Distiller in. lxiv. <1760) 361 A vegetable Juice, which, .exu- 
dated from their Roots. 

2. tram . -Exudr a. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 9x95 A Pole of Ivy did of it self 
exudate and shew a liquid and yellowish rosin from the 
bark. 1796 Monas Amer. Geog. I. 524 A soft rock, through 
the pores of which, the moisture is slowly exudated. 

Exudation (eksind/Kin). Also 7-8 exiu- 
dation. [ad. late L. ex{s)BddHdn-em, n. of action 
f. exU)Ud&rt to Exude.] 

1. Hie process of exuding; the giving off or 
oozing out (of moisture) in tne manner of sweat. 

tlsa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1853)95 In these wounds 
• . appear exudations of clammy humours. 1888 Phil. Trans. 
III. 855 A purer sort of Opium, taken from the Husks of 
Poppy-seed, being prick t, after some time of exsudation and 
insolation. 27x3 Derham Phys. Theol. 87 Jbot-n., An Ex- 
audatlon. .of somenetrifying Juices out of the rocky Earth. 
17M G. Adaim Wat. <7 Exp. Philos. II. xUL 15 Any 
exudation of tne wine through the pores of the bottles, 
site G. P. dctori Volcanos (ed. 3) 37 The vapour it once 
contained escaped, .by exudation through extremely minute 
pores, site Tate Briw Molluth* Iv. 81 The lestacella 
form a kind of cocoon In the ground by the exudation of 
mocuL n 

attfk, ii4S-8 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Antm. (Mem. 1 JL 499 
Exadataots^irposde*. ite t e Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 119/3 
Exudation-Products exhibit themselves in the form of Com- 
pound-grannie corpuscles, site Geikib Text-bh. Geol. 11. 
tu | 3. 90 ‘Segregation* or ‘exudation * veins. 


1 b. Incorrectly : Percolation, trickling through; 
t slow and gradual overflow. Cf. Exudr z b. 

i7f) Sm baton Ed/stone L. % jot The least exudation of 
moisture down Into the rooms. lift Kane Arct. Expl. 1 . 
Notes 460 Looking upon the glaciers of Greenland as canals 
of exudation. 

2. concr. Something which is exuded. 
i8e8 Bacon Sytva 1 4 Rock Rubies are the fine Exudations 
of Stone. 1744 Berkeley Sirit 1 11 Resinous exsudations 
of nines ana.ftrs. 1873 H. C Wood Therap. (1879) 391 
Calomel should not be used . .where the exudation Is serous. 
fig. ill) Forfn. Rev . Feb. 197 Malice U a natural exuda- 
tion in every mind* 

Exudative (ekiitf d/tiv), a. and sb. [f. L. type 
*ex{s)uddtiv*usy f. exstidd-rt : see Exudx and .ivb.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
exudation. 

tlB Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 617/9 The exudative process 
having extended from the uterus to the l Fallopian] tube. 
1869 J. S. Wells Die. Eye viil 1 6. 348 There are generally 
no exudative or degenerative changes of the retina. 1876 
Duhring Dis. Skin iso Exudative diseases. 

B. sb. 4 That which is the product of exudation 
or which has been exuded * (Syd, Soe. Lex. 1884 ). 

site in Waostakfe Med. Voc. 
t Esnrdatory, tr. and sb. Obs. rare. Also 8 
•laudatory. ft L. type ex {s^Bddtbri-us, f. ex- 
{s)uddre : see Exudr and -ory.1 

A. adj. Characterized by exudation. 

176s Marshall in Phil. Trans . LXXIII. 991 While they 
were in the exsudatory state above described. 

B. sb. A means of exuding. 

i6$4 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. v. 16 Urine and tearesare 
the great exudatorics of sorrow. 

Exude eksi/J’d), v. [ad. L. ex(s)ud*dre , f. ex- 
out + suddre to sweat.] 

1. intr. To ooze out like sweat ; to pass offin bead- 
like drops through the pores, an incision, or orifice. 

*374 Newton Health Mag. 8 The matter, which did exude 
and come out . . from the skin, xysi Arbuthnot Aliments 
v. (1735) 1^5 The green Leaves of Tea contain a narcotiik 
Juice, which exudes by Roasting. 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scot, in >772, 983 A yellow Stalagmitic Matter has exuded. 
*849 Murchison Silutia xii. 305 Stone-oil which exudes 
from the crust of the earth. 188a Vinks Sachs' Hot. 532 
Gum, which exudes ftom incisions in thick viscid dropK. 

H b. Occas. misused for : To escape as vapour; 
? to overflow slowly. # 

1817 Disraeli Venetia 1. xiv. (1871) 69 A savoury steam 
exuded from the flesh-pot. *8&| Kane Grlnnell K xO. xxxvii. 
(1856) 144 The crushed fragments exuding and. .rolling down 
toward the level ice. 

2. tram. To sweat out or give off like sweat ; to 
discharge through the pores or on incision. 

rr.. in Johnson, ilas Imison.SV. 4 Art II. 343 It.. Is like 
milk when exuded ftom the tree. xl)o J . G. Strutt Splra 
Brit. 97 The Poplar, .exudes the moisture which it imbibes. 
1869 tr. Pouchtfs Universe (1871) 92 The bee exude* the 
softening wax ftom one region of its body. 

absol. x88x Blackmore Christoroell iil, The cool bowl [of 
a pipe] shines without exuding. 

jig. 1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gtvynne I. L 33 The stolid 
farmer fairly exudod pleasure at every pore, ilia B. Haste 
Flif ii, He moved onward silently exuding admiration. 

Hence Bxtrded ppl. a. Exirding vbt. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

X849 Clakidoe Cold Water Cure 97 The exuding of this 
ointment lasted about eight days. 187^ B. W. Richardson 
Dis. Mod. Lffe 16 The exuded fluid is. .a product of the 
blood, ills Vinks Sackd Bot. six The pollen-grains, .are 
retained by an exuding drop of fluid. 

Bxudenoe (eksifpdins). rare-'. [Incorrectly 
for *exudanee, f. Exudr + -akce.] The process of 
exuding. 

1874 Man. Gunnery H. M. Fleet 19 6 There Is much 
greater tendency to the exudenceof nitro -glycerine from it. 

Bxufflate, -ation, var. ff. Exsufflatr, -ation. 
tE'xul, sb. Obs. [a. L. ex(s)uly f. ex - out + 
root sal- to go (cf. satire to leap).] A banished 
person ; - Exile sb. 2 

t$ 88 Gascoigne & Kinwelmarsh Tocasta in Child's Four 
Old Plays (1848) 140 Eteoclcs should sway the kingly mace. 
And Polymce as exul should departe. 159) Spenser Col. 
Clout 896 They shall . . as Exult out of his court be thrust, 
x8oo Holland Livy 11. xix. 56 The regiment of Romanc 
exult, xteo G. Sandys Christs Passion iil (1649) 9 9 Vou 
Legions or Heavens Exult. 

t E*nl f v . Obs, rare~ x . [ad, L. ex(s)ul-dre : 
see Exulatr &.] tram. -Exile v. 

1500-ao Dunbar None may Assure viii, Treuth stands 
barnt at the dure, And exulit is of the toun. 
tB’nlant. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. ex(s)u- 
lantem, pr, pple. of ex(s)utdre : see Exulatk v.] 
Living in exile. 

x8)8 B rathwait Lives Rom , Emf. 3 80 Iuttinian. .who 
was now exulant in Cersonia. 

t B-xnlat«, sb. Obs. [ad. L, ex(j)uldt-us } pa. 
pple. of ex\s)m-are : see next.) - Exile sb* 
c X470 Harding Chron. clxxxvlii. fv, The lordes fled .. as 
exulates. 1557 Paywrl Barclays fuxurth it Wo is me 
miserable exulate. 1847-9 G. Daniel Poems Wks. (Cross rt) 
11 . 127 His Maister, (long an Exulate) come in, To claime 
his proper Right. 

tS*ZUl»ta P v. Obs. rare. With pa. pple. 6 
exulat. ff. L. ex{s)uldt- ppl. item of ex{s)ul-dre 
to be in exile, in late L. alio transitive.] a. tram. 
'rt banish, exil^. b. intr. To go into exile ; to 
be in exile. # 


*StS Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 18 Mony Scot . . That exulat 
wer out of Albion#. 184a Howell Jimiomts Gr. 203 Both 
exulatfng from their owne patrlmonUll Territories. 

t Exula-tion. Obs. rare-'. Also 6 -oun. 
[ad. L. ex{i)uldtidn-em t n. of action f. exfuldn : 
see Exulate v.] Banishment, exile. 

tesg Stew art Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 91 In the tyme of hU 
exulatioun The lordls maid gude reperaUoun* ' 

t SraTotr, V. Obs. rare- '. In 6 exuloare. 
t*d. F. exulc h e-ry ad. L. exulcerd rc to Exulck* 
rate.] tram. - Ex ulcer ate v. i. 

smiR, Con MioGatyen's Teraf. a A ivj b, Corrupts blode 
, . mlktth erosion and exulcere(tfi) the Innly. 
t BxnTOftrat#, a. Obs. [ad. L. (XiiUerdt-uSy 
pa. pple. of exulcer d-n s see next.] 

1 . -Exulckbatkd 1. 

i)4) Raymold Byrth Manhyndt p. 1 As yf Intestinum 
rectum be exulccrat. ilot Holland Pliny II. 168 'Hie said 
green figs.. doe cure the wens or exulccrat bunches. 1683 
Salmon Doron Med. 1. 3 10 The cure of exulcerate Erysipelas 

2 . jig. Fretted as by an ulcer ; vexed ; also 
diseased, disordered. Of, Exulckrated a. 

c i tea Bacon Ohserv. Libel Wk*. t86s VIIL 199 Finding 
the king's mind so exulcerate, as he rejected all counsel. 
1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xv. v. 38 Vrslcinus, alreadie 
exulcerate and carrying rancour in his heart. 18)9 Rusiiw. 
Hist. Coll. I. 58 In this exulcerate business, so much mode- 
ration . . hath shined forth in the King of Great Britain. 
i6te H. Moke Anno. Remarks ExP. Apocat. 195 Theii 
exulcerate rage at the Rising of the Witnesses. 

Exulotrat# (cgzndsci^t), v. arch. [f. L. 
exulccrat - ppl. stem of exulcerdrc, f. ex- intensive 
+ ulcer are to Ulckhatr.] 

+ 1 . traits . To cause ulcers in ; to ulceiate. 

1)33 Elyot Cast. Helths iv. U. (154O 7®b, Yf the reume 
be sharp . . it doth exulcerate the lunges. 18)0 Huaapsr 
Pill Formality 13 Wounds and sores, .will secretly ex ulce- 
rate the flesh, 173a Arbuthnot Rules <f l>i* f 39» The 
stagnating Serum, .exulccratcs and putrifies the Bowels. 

absol. 1807 Walkincton Oft. Glass 63 Bitter and salt 
phleume. .doth exulcerate. 1083 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 37 
They exulcerate, cause Fevers. 

2 . fig. To fret as with an ulcer ; to exasperate, 
irritate ; to aggravate (a disease, sorrow). 

*894 Hooker Jud. Pot. 111. 90 It is not easie to speake to 
the contentation of mindes exulceratcd in themsclues. 1638 
Chillingw. Retig. Prot. 1. v. ft 6*. 2B0 Professe this I cannot, 
but I must lye perpetually and exulcerate my conscience. 
1653 Mantom Kxp. James i. 16 (This) doth but prejudice 
men's minds, and exulcerate them against our testimony. 
absol. 1671 Milton Samson 633 Thought* my tormentors 
. . Exasperate, exulcerate, and raise Dire inflamniltion. 
184a Sir H. Taylor Edwin the Fair 1. ii, Detraction that 
exulcerate*. 

1 3 . intr . To break out into ulcers or sores. Obs. 
1)97 Lowk Chirnrg. (16^4) lot The cholericke humor., 
exulcerateth. 1)99 A. M. tr. Gobelhouer s Bk. Physicke 
49/1 The Eyes exulcerate, or are inflamed. 18)9 Laity 
Alimony v. vi. in Hart. Dodtley XIV. 36a With balms to 
close the skin, And leave the wound I* exulcerate within. 
Bnloftrated (egzD-ls^r^tikl), ppl. a. [f. as 
prcc. *f -ed 1.] 

f 1 . Affected with an ulcer, blistered, ulcerated. 
1)78 Baker Jewell oj Health 58 b, This water . . liealeth 
the bowels exulceratcd and hurt. 184a Fuller Holy 4- 
Prof. St. 11. iv. 60 Purulent spittle argues exulcerated lungs. 
1883 Bovlk Nat. Phil. II. iv. I 191 The exulcerated tu- 
mours of one sick of the king's-evll. 

2./* Fretted as by an ulcer ; festered, irritated, 
embittered, exasperated. 

1840 Br. Reynolds Passions xxvi. 271 Exulcerated. and 
seditious spirits. 1867 H. More Dtv. Dial. iv. xxxvii. (1713) 
304 That exulcerated Malice . . of those marked Servants 
of the Beast, a itoiBurkitt On N. T. Rom. ix. Pref., 
An exulcerated prejudice against them, 
t Exniocrauug, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + -IWO >.] 
That exulcerate* : lit. and /fr. 

*898 Broughton's Lett. v. to He . may pleade for him- 
self#., as lob against his exulcerating comforters. s6it 
Cotgr , Mielancsca rdin, a venomous and exulcerating oyle. 
170a Sir J. Floykr in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 117a The Me- 
dulla is hot and exulcerating. 

Exttloeratton (cgzp ls&cijbn). [ad. L. exul- 
cerdtibn-cm , n. of action f. exulcerdrc : see Exul- 
cerate. Cf. F. exul citation.] 

L Ulceration. Also, 4 the early itoge or com- 
mencement of ulceration ’ (Mayne Exp. Lex.). 

i «33 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 58 b, Inflamation or exulce- 
ration in the guttes or bladder. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 
l. xlviil. ji3 A Disease which causetn scratching without 
Exulceration of the Skin. 1748 tr. Vegetius' Dis temp. 
Horses 17 The Sharpness of the Exulceratton Is mitigated. 
1880 in Waostapfe Med. Voc. 
b. fig . Embittered condition ; exasperation. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. v. (v6ii) 63 Which exukerationg 
of minde made him apt to take all occasions of contradiction. 
1880 H. More Apocat. A foe. 1 to Rage and exulceration of 
spirit against the risen witnesses. 

2 . concr . An ulcerated place ; a tore. 

*SS> Turner Herbal (1568) K ig a, The whyche pulse., 
hurt# the sores and exulcerations, >678 Salmon Loud. 
Dlsp. 167 It. .heals expectations, cools the heat of burning 
Ulcers. t86i Bumstkad Ven. Dis. (1877) 355 Herpetic 
exulcerations, or other solutions of continuity, 
t SxnleeratiTe, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [a. F. 
exulceratif, -ive, i. L. exulcerdt- ppl. stem of ex- 
ulcerdre : see Exulcerate and- ive.] Tending or 
of a nature to produce ulcers. 

(tea Holland Pliny II. 140 The leaues ftnd branches be 
exulceratiue, and wif raise blisters vpon the body. 
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exuviation. 


Bnlomtory (egzzrl*erit*ri), a. [f. L. type 
ex ulcer dtdrius , f. exnlcer&r j : sec ExULCEBAffg and 
-oby.] Tending to produce ulcers. 

1717-311 In Bailky ; and in mod. Dicta. 

Knit (egrtflt), v. Also 6 exult*, fad. F. 
exulte-r , ad. L. ex(sit/ld-re, freq. of exsiltre to 
leap up, f. ex- out 4- satire to leap.) 

+ JL inir. To spring or leap up; to leap for 
joy. Obs. 

1370 in Levins Man ip. 187 To Exuhe, exult are. <1611 
Chapmam Iliad xnt. 98 The whales exulted under him. 163a 
French Yorksh. S/a Hi. 36 A Fountain, .doth at the Aund 
of a pipe rejoycingly exult and leap up. 1713-eo Pops l Had 
xiii. 47 The sea. , Exults Rod owns the monarch of the main. 
17*7 Bailky vol. 11 , Exulted , leaped and skipped for Joy. 

2 . To rejoice exceedingly, be elated or glad ; to 
triumph. Const, in (a/, on, ever ), and inf. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol 1. ix. (1611) 34 Nature exulting. . 
in certaine hope of reward. 1601 Shaks. Tivel. N. 11. v. 8 
To. Wouldst thou not be glad ? . . Fab. I would exult man. 
1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . Ded., Who can .. not exult 
in being born a Briton ? s8ot Southey Thalaba n. xviii. 
Her soul Exulted. tSa* D'Israeli Chou. /, 11 . v. iao 
Every one seemed to exult at the happy change which a 
few days had effected. 1856 Kanr A ret. Ex/l. II. viil 90 
We . . exult to think we need no uttering for the morrow. 
1865 Swinburnr Poems 4 Ballads, Satire to C. so As 
plague in a poisonous city Insults and exults on her dead. 

Exnltano* (egz»it&ns\ [ad. late L. ex{s)nl- 
tan tic f. ex (s)ultant-em : see -ance.] —next. 

1650 Howkll Masaniello I. 197 He was received with 
extreme exultances of joy by all the people, 1674 Govt. 
Tongue ix. § 7 (1684) 151 We have great cause of exult- 
ance and joy. 1 735 in Johnson. iBjo W. Phillips Aft. 
Sinai 111. 446 Again arose Exultance many-voiced. 

Exultancy (egztrtt&nsi). [ad. L. ex{s) ultan- 
tia : sec prec. and -ancy,] Exultant state or con- 
dition ; an instance of the same ; exultation, glad- 


ness, transport, triumph. 

s6ai Burton A nett. Mel. 1 


stfei Burton Anat. Mel. in. it in, Joys, comforts, exult- 
ancies. a x66o Hammond Serm. viil. Wk*. 1684 IV. 614 
Always upon terms of Spiritual exultancy. 1791-1800 in 
Bailey. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art 1 . 109 Fiery and almost 
fierce in their exultancy. 1864 Carlyik Freak . Gt . IV, 
xi. i. 3 A trace of airy exuberance, of natural exultancy. 
fExultand. Oh. 7 are- 1 . App. ** Exultet. 

1319 Churchm. Acc. St. Giles, E ending 6 A Pry k -song 
boke. .wherein is conteyned iiij masses, Tij kyries, lii allo- 
huies, and ij exultands. 

Exultant (egznltant), a. [ad. L. ex(sttl- 
tan{sm, pr. pple, of ex(s ultfirc : see Exult.] 
Exulting, triumphantly joyful. 

1633 H : Mork Conject. Cabial . ii. 43 With such exultant 
sympathy and joy. a 1745 Broom k Oh Death >36 The Sun 
. .starts exultant, and renews the day. 1844 Cath. Weekly 
Instruct. 197 The wild exultant cry. 1863 Gro. Eliot 
Romola it. xxiv, The fierce exultant delight to which he 
was moved by the idea of perpetual vengeance. 

Hence Exultantly adv. 

. **8 K. W. Hamilton in Harper s Mag. 846/3 Margaret's 
heart swelled exultantly. 1883 Munch. Exam. 7 Aug. 5/3 
It was exultantly proclaimed that the war with Afghanistan 
would only cost six millions. 

Exultation (cgznlt^Jon). Also 5 -oion, 
-oioune. [ad. L. ex(s) nit fit ion • em , f. ex{s)utidrt\ 
see Exult. Cf. F. exultation (from 14 th c.).] 

+ 1. The action of leaping or springing up. Obs . 

1599 Sandvs Europe Spec. (1633) 395 With contlnuall 
great wagging of their bodies and exultation .. sometimes 
all springing up lightly from the ground. 

2. The action or state of exulting or rejoicing 
greatly; triumph, joyousness, rapturous delight ; an 
instance of the same. Also cotter, an object ex- 
ulted over. 

c 1493 tr. T, <\ Kernpit' Consol \ it. xll. Hov gret exulta- 
rion to all he seintes of hcven. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pot. 
1. xi. (1611) 36 With hidden exultation. 1716 Addison Free- 
holder No. 49 F 1 To swell their Hearts with inward Trans, 
ports of Joy and Exultation. *771 Ess. from Batchelor 
(1773) i, O F— d, thou genius of the age, Hibernia's exulta- 
tion l 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 315 Amidst the exulta- 
tion of the Court over the decision or the judges. 


b. pi. Shouts of ioy, joyful utterances. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. V 30 (1 66a) 191 Heavenly Ac- 
clamatlons, Exultations, 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1 . 335 


clamatlons, Exultations, 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1 . 335 
Hymns, and exultations and otner uncommon noises, 
t Exul*t*tiv«, a. Obs. rart. [f. Exult + 
-ativ*.] Inclined or ready to exnlt ; exultant. 

? a l&o Clariodus (1830) 103 Sad hevic myndU to make 


? a 1000 Clariodus (1830) 103 
exultative, 

II Exultet (egz»-ltet). 


The ancient hymn 


Exulting, ///. «. [£ a* prec. + -wo *.] 

1. That exalt* ; exultant, triumphantly joyful. 

1737 Dyer Fleece iv. 680 Th' exulting muse snail then . . 

her flight renew. 1838 Froudk Hist, Eng. (1858) 1 . ii. 166 
An exulting expectation of a dissolution of the church 
establishment. 1878 J. H. Nrwman Hist. Sk . I. 1. i. 4a 
Solon . . was asked by the exulting monarch who was the 
happiest of men. 

2. nonce-use, Upspringing, towering, lofty. Cf. 
Exult i. 

* 79 » Bloomfield Farmers Boy, Autumn 318 To climb 
the woodland hill's exulting brow, 

Hence Exultingly adv., in an exulting manner. 
1881 Boyle Style qf Script, (1675) 344 They exultingly 
told the woman, Now we believe, etc. 1773 Adair Amer, 
Ind. 996 The savage . . returned exultingly to his country- 
men. 1837 Hood Drinking Sons ii, Let topers of grape- 
juice exultingly vapour. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
303 In London it was announced exultingly that [etc.], 
t Exu'ltive, a. Obs. [f. Exult v. + -ive.] 
Inclined to exult ; given up to exultation. 

f a 1500 Clariodus (1830) 193 He than was in joy sa exultive, 
That of him self almaist he wist no thing. 1 
Exultre, obs. form of Axlx-tbke. 

*478 in Child Eng. 4 Sc . Ball. v. cxvii. (1888) 90/3 Late vs 
cost the exultre. 

Eralulftte (eksh/'H/ft^t), v. rare . [f. L. ex- 
ululdt - ppl. stem of exululdre , f. ex- out + ululdre 
to howl (cf. ulttla screech-owl).] ittlr. To howl 
or cry out. 

16a v-6 in Cockkram. 18 88 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti iv. 
305 with noisiest clamour they exululate. 

Hence Exululation. 

1797 Bailey vol. II, Exnlulatton a Shrieking or crying 
out. 1884 N. 4 Q. Ser. in, VI. 178 The fiendish exultation 
(exululation T) wherewith the Dublin demagogues wolved it 
about the city. 

+ Exumbilicaidon. Oh. rare. [f. L. ex- 

out +■ umbitic-us the navel + -atjon.] The starting 
out of the navel. 

*706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey\ 1791-1800 in Bailky. 1893 
in Crabb Technol. Diet. 

+ Exnudance. Obs. [ad, L. exundantia, f. 
exundant-em : see Exundant and -ance,] The 
fact of flowing forth in waves ; an overflow. 

a 1634 H. Binning Com. Prin. Chr. Relig. Wks. 1839 1 
156 The infinite excess of perfection and exundance of self- 
being. i860 H. More Mgst. G#it. vii. x. 323 Those paren- 
thettcal exundances of weighty sense and matter, 
t Ezu'ndanoy. Obs, [ad. L. exundantia : see 
prec. and -ancy.] An overflowing; —prec. 

1888 Goad Celest, Bodies tt. vii. 949 Which doth ferment, 
r&rifie, and raise the Waters to an F-xundancy. 169a Bever- 
ley Disc. Dr. Crisp 10 How great Exundancies of Expres- 
sion are found. 

Emnda&t (eksrvndant), a. [ad. L. exutid- 
ant-cm, pr. pple. of exunddre, f. ex- out + unddre 
to rise in waves, f. unda wave.] That flows forth 
in waves ; overflowing, superabundant. 

a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 187 From their exundant wit 
their ruine sprung. 1838 Smyth Rom. Fam. Coins 96 
Exundant fertility of resource. 

t b. Path. Said of the pulse ; in mod.L. exun- 
datts . 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch J. 357 The intense 
Pulse is. .exundant like a torrent. 


Enudate (ekstrnd^t), v. rare . [f. L .exun- 
ddt- ppl, stem of exunddre : see prec.] inir. To 
overflow. 

1791*1800 in Bailey. 1844 Blacktu. Mag. LVI. 910 The 
stream exundated on every side. 

Bnndation (ekstmd<Fi-j3n). Now rare. [ad. 
L. exunddtidn-em , n. of action f. exuttddre : see 
Exundant.] Overflow (of a body of water). 

1377 Hounshed Chron. II. 58 Great part of Flanders 
being drowned by an exundation or breaking in of the sea. 
1879 Plot Staffordsh . (1686) 46 The rising of the former 
[pool], and exundation of the latter, 1799 A. Geddm Bible , 
Gen. xlv. 6 note , The fertility of Egypt depends on the 
regular exundations of the Nile. >833 Frasede Mag . 
XLV I II. 708 The issue of the waters, or exundation from 
the pond. 

t En^gulata, V. Oh- [f. late L. exun- 

f ldt- ppl. stem of exunguldre to lose the hoof, 
ex- out + ungula, dim. of unguis claw, nail.] 
trang. (See quots.) 

1893-8 Cocker am, Exungnlate , to pare ones nailes. 1797- 
38 Bailey, Exungnlate , to pull off the hoofs, also to cut off 
tne white part from roseleaves. 1773 in Ash, and later Diets. 


beginning Exultet jam angelica turba ccelorum, sung 
in the Roman Cnurch at the benediction of the 
ipaschal candle on Easter-eve ; a musical setting of 
this hymn. 

Ustp : see ExultandJ 1889 Rock CK Our Fathers I, 
9t3 [An illumination representing] the deacon singing the 
Exultet in the ‘ambo . 1884 Cath. Diet. 406, s ,y.Holy 
Week, The use of the paschal candle goes back., at far at 
least as the time of Zosimus, who was made Pope In 417, 
and the sublime words of the 1 Exultet '..cap scarcely be 
less ancient 

Exulting (egzsrltin), pbl. sb. [f. Exult + 

.ittnl 1 . J: l r ? _r. 


Culture, a x 8 s$ L Hunt Fancy Concert, The gong .. 
with exulting, tfkt cl«nn4 like dbutm, 1 * 7 , Boowmiiio 
ArMopk. Attl. jb, Hideou, exulting,. 


reddish, and not cxungulated. 1730*0 Bailey (vol.), A.r- 
ungulation, a pulling off the hoofs. 1749*1800 Ibid., Ex - 
ungnlation (among Chymists), the cutting off the white Part 
from the Leaves of Roses. 

Xxuperable, -ate, etc. : see Exbu-. 

Sbcurge, **nee, -ent : see Exsu-. 
t EztLTgency. Obs, rare, [f. L, exurgent-em, 
pr. pple, oTexurgere, f. ex- out + urgere to press, 
ubob: see -xncy.] The quality of urging strongly; 
urgent force. 

1*39 Owen Serm. xii. Wks, 1851 VIIL 463 The-«txur» 
gency of their number and wisdom. 18 8 8*8 4 — Exp. Heb, 

*'m “ • xur * e,) V' 

or tovetue unwinct 01 tne holy matter. 1 

Exusoitate, -atlon, var. of Exsuccitate, etc. 


t Exult, a, Obs . Tad. L. exust-us , pa. pple. 
of exdrAre : sec next.] Burnt or dried up. 

1837 Tomlinson Renan's Disp, 305 This Rusme is . . 
lighter, blacker, and seemingly exust. 1884 tr. Bonets 
Merc . Compit . in. 61 Hot, exust and melaocholick Bloud.jp 

f ExU'lt. v, Obs. rare, [f. L. exust - ppl. stem 
of cxdrtre, t. ex- out + iirtre to bum. j tram. To 
bum up. Hence JBxu'sted ppl. a, 

1803*8 in Cockkram. 1893 New Monthly Mag. VI *.? 44 „ 
The exusted vampyre Arnold Paul had strangled, .a number 
of cattle. c 

t Exn'fftible, a. Oh . rare, [f. prec. 4 -muuj 
Capable of being burnt up. 

1^3 T. Adams Exp. a Peter UL 7 Do they say, the 
heavens are not exustinle? 

t ExU'ltion. Obs [ad. L. exustidn-em, n. of 
action f. extirtre (see Exust). Cf. OF. exustion.} 
a. The action or process of burning or burning ujt 
(something), b. Heat attendant upon disease. 

&. 1810 Barrouoh Meth. Pkytich v. xiti. (1634) of} You 
must use some bote burning instrument . . After exust ion, 
minister the juyee of Leekes and other such things as do 
drie. 1831 Raleigh's Ghost 353 The gener&il exustion and 
burning of the world. 1790 S. Barker Bibl. Biblica (Gen. 
xix. 35) I. 434 The frightful Effects which this Exustion [of 
Sodom ana Gomorrah] left are still remaining. 

b. 1837 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 7x9 It allayes inflam- 
mations, exustion* and hot distempers, 

Era*t*, pa. pple. Obs . [ad. L. exut-us, pa. pple. 
of exutre : see next.] Stripped. 

c 1430 tr. T. <t Kempis' Imit. n. iv. A man conucrtyng 
him holy to god, Is exute & taken fro }e body & chnunged 
Into a newe man. 

Exute (egzi/7 t), v, Obs . exc. Hist. U-X>- extll- 
ppl. stem of exutre to draw or pull off. j iratts. 
To strip (a person) of ; to divest or deprive of. 

*835 Stewart Cron, Scot . III. 18a The governing. . In 
thair h&ndis he did agane resing, And him exutet of office 
and cuir. 1869 R. js. Lift T. Morton 98 Exuted of his 
secretaries place. 1809 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIX. 391 
[He] was degraded, exuted of all his preferments. 

ExnviaDility (egzi^vi&y-Hti). [ad. F. exu- 
viabiliti, f. exuviable : see next and -itt.] The 
property of being exuviable. In Diets, explained 
as tne power of casting off exuviae. 

* 84 *. Fleming & Tibbin^ Dut. Fra»u.-Augl. II. 441 
F.xuviabilitt . .exu viability, the faculty or Sloughing! 447 
in Craig. ^ 

Exuviable (egzi^ vi&b’l), a. [a. F. exuviable . f. 
L. exuvm : see next and -ablb>] Capable of being 
exuviated or sloughed off. 

1839 Todd Cyct. Anat. II. 883/3 Odier .. found chitine 
in the exuviabfc skeleton of Crustacea. 

II Exnvis* (egziw*vi|i). [a. L. exuvim garmento 
stripped off, skins of animals, the spoils of an 
enemy, f. exutre to divest oneself of.] Cost skins, 
shells, or coverings of animals ; any parts of ani- 
mals which are shed or cast off, whether recent or 
fossil. 

1670 Boyle Contn. New Exp . Iv. Wks, 1773 III, 378 
They [insects] divested the habit they had . . and appeared 
with their exuviae or cast coats under their feet, a 1708 
Woodward Catal. For. Fossils it. (1739) ai in Nat. Hist. 
Fossils , They appear to be only the Skins or Exuviae [print - 
ed Kxuvia], ratner than entire Bodies of Fishes. 1738 
Morse Amer. Geog. L 184 Fossils And other marine exuvim 
which are found imoeddea on the tops of mountains. s8a6 
Kirby & Sp. FntomoL (i8a8) III. xxxii. 390 The insect has 
quitted the exuviae of the pupa. 1830 Lyell Print. GeoL 
L 23 Living animals., had formerly lived., where their 
exuviae are now found. 1831 Richardson Geol. (1855)^93 
Sea-weeds, sponges, cmls, shells, and the other marine 
exuviae found in tne chant. 


tier UL 7 Do they say, the 


b. tramf. andjS g. 
*653 H. Mork AnHd. 


Ath. lit. xvi. (171s) 138 The Exu- 


viae of Fiddles, it seems, fly up into the air. s8st Lamb 
Burial Societies Wks. (1876) 699 The departed Spirit is 
gone. His care is only about the exuviae. i8ai Knox 
Spir. Despot, xxix. 66 Lest the despotism of influence 
should destroy the vitals of a free constitution, and leave 
nothing behind but the form, the exuviae, the name, 183s 
D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I, it. vi, 439 Curious exuviae 
of early art. 

Exuvial (egxitf'viil), a. and sb. [f. prec. + 
- al .] A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
exuviae. In quots. transjl and fig. f B, sb. pi. 
Things stripped off ; spoils. 

163a Lithgow Trav. 11. 73 Being cled with the exu vials 
and Trochees of enemies, Thackeray Catharine i, 


F exuvial coats 


breeches under which he 


[the old clothes man] staggers. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men , 
Shahs. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 364111 the poet’s mind, the fact has. • 
lost all that is exuvial. 

Exnviftte (egri*?*vi|dt), v. [f. os prec. + -atb.J 
a. inir. To cost off or »hed exuvise. b. trans. To 
shed or cast off as exuvise. 

t8ss FftuePs Mag. LI. 549 Crabs of mature age and full 
rise cease to exuviate. 1880 Huxley (frayfisk L 37 The 
young crayfish exuviate two or three times Cn the course of 
the tint year, 

b. s8g8 Carpenter Microsc, 4 Rev, (189 ti 889 Even 
when the Entomoetraca have attuned their ftiO growth, 
they continue to exuviate their shed 187s Huxley Anat. 
Vert . Auim, 9 So much of the aHantob as lies outside the 
walls of thribody is. .exuviated. • 

Exuviation tog*i0'yi|?i'jan). [f, prec.; see 
•ation.] The actipn or proom of exuviating; 
shedding (of antlers, skin, etc.). 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. IL 883/9 The exuviation of the 
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skeleton of Crustacea. . i* similar to that of insects. a ika 
Macciluveay A tat. /fist, Dee Side (1855) 46 3 The exuvia- 
tion . . of the antlers.. Menu to connect these organs with 
those parts of the skin . . which are subject to this process, 
that* Dana Crust. 1, 3 Numerous exuviae of Cirripeds were 
.collected, proving that these animals undergo exuviation. 

Spencer Itlust. Unlv. Progress 114 Society, 
in all Its dev^opements, undergoes the process of exuvia- 
tion. *874 Deafer Relig. 4 Sc. (ed. 3) 328 The most serious 
trial through which society can pass, is encountered In the 
exudation of its religious restraints. 

t Sn*yioiUI 9 a. Obt. [f. as prec. 4 -ous.] 
►Pertaining to, or of the nature of, exuvise; effluent. 

tflsaH. More Ant id. Ath. tit. xvi (171a) 137 The Skir- 
mishings in the Air are from the exuvious Effluxes of 
things. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 15 Insinuations of simu- 
lachra, or exuvious images of bodies. 

Ex-vaoclne,*a. nonce* wd. [f. Ex- pref\ + L. 
vacca cow + -ink.] Obtained from a cow. 

I 1804 Edin. Rev. Ufl. 340 Six of them [mice] embark upon 
a bit of dry cow dung, their provision in the middle of this 
cx-vaccine vessel. 

EBMFOtiTOf a. [f. next + -ive.] Pertaining to, 
or performed by, ex-voto offerings. 

1883 Mary Howitt F. Brewer's Greece I. L ti Nitches In 
the rocks . . indicate the former places of ex- votive worship. 

II Ex-VOto (ek^v^-to). ff. L. phrase ex voto , 
ex out of, votb abl. ring, of vot-urn Vow.] An 
offering made in pursuance of a vow. 

1834 Medww Angler in Wales I. 213, I.. perceived that 
they were ex voto's made by the pious, .devotees of the rod 
in commemoration of their triumphs. 1880 Miss Bird 
Japan I. 67 Ex votos of all kinds hang on the wall. 

Emodiac&l (eks,s0doi&k&l\ a. [f. Ex- prefix 
+ Zodiac + -al.] Of the minor planets : Having 
an orbif that passes out of the zodiac. 

1803 Sib W. Hsrschel in Phil. Trans . XCIII. 340 
They should be called very small, and exzodiacal, 

By, obs. form of Ay. 

By, obs. form of Egg. 

+ Sy% int . Ohs. rare* 1 , [a. med.L. eya (I,. 
eta) in same sense.] Indeed, surely. 

c 1430 tr. T. a Kemfds ' I wit, ill. vi, Eya, my loAJc god, 
my holy louer, whan pou shall come in to myn herte, all 
myn inwardes shal joy. 

Byah, obs. spelling of Ayah, Indian nurse. 

II Ey&let ^yJ-lrt). fTurk. oJbl fyAlet, a. 
A*b*iJbl iyalah (- at ), noun of action f. Jf al to 
preside.] An adminisCrative division of the Turkish 
empire ; now more gommonly called Vilayet, q. v. 

18x3 W. McLeod Atlas Serial are Geoe. 53 This province 
is divided into four eyalets or paxhalicks. 1889 Daily 
News 16 Oct 5/6 Mossoul, in the eyalct of Bagdad. 

• Eyas (orfe). Forms: 5 eyes, 6-7 yas, 6-9 
eyess(e, 7 ey&sse, (©yeas#, iiaaa), 7- eyaa. 

( Altered form of Nyab, a. Fr. niais (« Pr. nizaic , 
t. nidiace ) L. +nid{i)dc-em, f. nidus nest. The 
dropping of initial n was due to an erroneous 
division of a nyas (cf. a nadder s.v. Addeb); 
the spelling eyas was suggested by popular asso- 
ciation with ME. ey * Egg and eyry ; also with eye 


(see quota.).] 
1 . A youni 


young hawk token from the nest for the 
purpose of training, or one whose training is in- 
complete. 

1486 Bk. Si. Albans B ij a, An hawke Is CAlde an eyes of 
hlr eyghen. 157S Turbrrv. Bk. EalconrU 31 The firste 
Same and terme that they beatowe on a falcon U an eyasse 
an# this name dothe laste as long as she is in the eyrie. 

Massinger Picture v. i, So ho, birds, how the eyasse* 
scratch and scramble 1 x688 R. 1 ^>lmr Armoury 11. 236/3 
An eyesse is. .a young Hawk as long as she is in the Eyrie. 
t8ao Scott Abbot iv. Is it thus yoipfeed the eyas with 
unwashed meat? 1800 Lowell Cato* dr. Wks. (1879) 443 
As when, an eyas, he followed his high heart To swim on 
sunshine. 1873 * Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports 1. iv. i. | 6. 996 
This is very easy with the eyes* or brancher. 

Be. t6oa S maks. Ham. 11. ii. 355 An ayrie of Children, 
little Vases, that cryo out on the top of question, a i6s< 
Fletcher Woman's Prize 1. ii. Hang these tame-hearted 
Eyasses. 1890 Saints bury Hut. Elizabeth. Lit . xi. 426 
One of the little eyasses who competed with regular actors. 

2. aft rib., as eyas -falcon, hawk ; in sense • un- 
fledged, youthful 1 as eyas-thoughts, - wings . Also 
eyas-musket (see Musket), used jocularly for a 
sprightly child. 

«*6 Spenser Hymns , Heavenly Love 24 Ere flitting 
Time could wag his eyas wings. 1998 Shaks. Merry W, 
nt. iii. 23 How now my eyas-Musket what newes with you? 
1606 Chapman Marlowe s Hero 4 Leander iv. To still 
their eyas thoughts with industry. 1618 Surfl. & Markh. 
Countrie Farme 708 The care of holding.. your hawke.. 
may Intice you to esteeme the Iiaes hawke. a 1833 G. 
Daniel Idyll iv. 38 Our Eyeass life Complains* vnpittied. 
i8e8 Sebright Observ. Hawking (1838) 26 Magpies may be 
flown with eyess slight falcons. 

Xydent, obs. var. of Eidkht. # 

(»i), t * Forms : i teg*. (feo, <su. 


A**), a-4 a-3 J ~5 (3 •!»). 3~5 

•(So, 3-7 eie, 4 ecje, ei, bel(e, he (north.), 

4-6 «n»» 4-7 •r 1 s •&, 

ygh», ighi, •The, ehe, yhe, jre, U, fhjr*he, 
hye/ ley, jee, hm, ijee, leae), 5-6 a 
(cm, lee), 5- north, (and 9 Pott.) ee, o yie 
(r*7, jre, 4*7, i,) 4- eye. Ft. a. 1 fegaa, 
As aa (north. 4 $o, feu), i-a dgan, 3 euen, 3-4 
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fljen s-5 ©ijan, 3 eihen, «jen, eh^en, 
3-5 eghen, eien, 3-5 (7 arch.) eyn, 4 eyijen, 
Aijyen, Jejen, hegehen, eye, 4-5 eyien, yjen, 
eyghen, elghen, Hen, yen(e, ein, 4-0 (9 arch.) 
eyen, 4-7 (9 arch.) eyne, 5 ighen, yeghen, 
yhen (eene, eyon, ygne), 5- north, and Sc. 
een, 6 iyen, ien, yien, (ain) Sc. ene, (6-7 eine, 
7 aine, 8-9 Sc, e'en). 0 . 3 ejenen, ojene, e)hne, 
3-5 ehnen, ehne, 4 egghnen, i^ene, ine, twine, 
eiine, 5 eghene, enyn (hynon, enghne), y. 4 
Mjee, 5 yjea, 6 iye», ye#, les, yees, eyes, ees, 
6- 7 ties, (7 eys) 6- eyes. Also with prosthetic w, 
5 neghe, ney, 4^6 nie, nye, PI, 5 nyen, -on, 
-non. [OE. Page, wk. neut., corresponding to 
OFris. Are, OS. 6 ga (MDu. Sghe, Du. oog), OHG. 
ouga (MHG. ouge, Ger. ange), ON. attga (Da. Ait, 
Sw. bga), Goth, aw^ut^OTeut, *augon*. 

By most scholars referred to the OArynn root to see, 
to which belong the synonymous words in all tne other 
branches of the Aryan family exc. Celtic ; hut the anomalous 
representation of OAryan 0 by an instead of a presents 
dimculties j for various hypotheses Intended to account for 
it see Brugmann Grundriss 1. 333, Kluge Etyw. Wb, (cd. 0 
s.v., Fick Vcrel. Wb. (ed. 4) I. 371. Otherwise, no plausible 
affinities have been found for the Teutonic word.J 
The original plural was in .an, in ME -on, whence north, 
dial, een, and archaic eyne. In some forms of ME, a second 
inflexional (reducible to .e) was added, making e\cuen, 
e^ene, whence in > 15th c. enyn. Our first Instance of the 
modern -s plural is a 1375 et\es. 

I. 1 . The organ of sight. 

a. in man and vertebrate animals. 
a 700 Epinal Gloss. 1093 lltiato oculo : unbyotoxi e*an 
[<*800 Erfurt Gloss, unayctgi «e$anl. c 8*3 Vesp, Psalter 
xciii. 9 Sc fce hiowede cxe ne scewao. c 930 Lindt f. Gosp . 
Luke xi. 34 Gif ego 8in bi& milde. c xooo Ags. Gosp. alatt. v. 
39 Gyfbin swyfire cage ke mswicie ahola hit ut. e 117$ Latub. 
Horn. 93 pes monnes c3an,and his ft t, and his hondan. c itoo 
Ormin 9303 5if J»att tin e^he is* all unnhal. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 9361 (Cott.), Als douues eie hir lok c* suete. t 1300 A*. 
Alls. 1106 His cgshnen out of his hed sterte. c 1340 Cursor 
M. ^780 (FairfA In slefie a ladder him pojt he scyghe fra 
pe firmament rl^t to his eyuhe. ri375 Sc. Leg. Saints , 
Paulas 557 With flexhy ewine he na se mocht. c 1380 Chau- 
cer Min. Poems , Merciles Beaut e t You re two cyn will sle me 
sodcnly, I may the beaute of them not sustene. c 1400 Row. 
Rose 1023 Hir nose, hir mouth, and eyhe..Wel wrought. 
riA30 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 299 Take a tame heron 
and drawe out the noth ej^pn of her. 1486 Bk, St. Albans 
B jb, The yolow be twene y Bccke h y* yeghen. 15x3-9$ 
rHum.Occurrents (BannatyneClub)t79 Ane monstrous fischc 
. . havand greit ene in the head thairof. a 1529 Skelton 
Poems agst. Gamete he 37 Your ien glyxter as glasse f Row- 
lynge in your holow hede. 1586-7 Q. Eli*, in lourC. 
Eng. Lett. 31 Paine in one of ray yces was only the cause. 
1805 Camden Rem . ia^ Piercing the Kingof Scots through 
the eie, as Hector Boetius fableth. 1674 Brevint Saul at 
Endor 116 To set new F.ies . . instead of those that were 
bored out. X9»5 Watts Lo^ic 11. v. i, | 7 The Distance nt 
which these Glasses are placed from the Eye. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist A 1776) IV. x^a The orbits of the eyes were deeper. 


1797 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (i86a) aa6 A little sun, no 
bigger than your ee. 1831 Brewster Optics xxxv. f 166. 
380 The human eye is of a spherical form with a slight 
projection in front. t8s6 Sir B. B rod if. Psychol, lug. L v. 
18a The eye of an eagle is nearly as large as that of an 
elephant. 1858 Kingsley Red King ^7 Hi* eyne were 
shotten, red as blood. 

b. Poet, attributed to heaven, the sun, etc. The 
eye of day, of heaven * the sun ; the eyes of heaven, 
of night -< the stars. 

*590 Spenser F. Q. t. Hi. 4 Her angels face. As the great 
eye of heaven, shyned bright. 1595 Shaks. John in. 1. 79 
The glorious sunne. .Turning witn splendor of his precious 
eye Tne meager cloddy earth to glittering gold, c 1600 — 
Sonn. xviii, Sometime too hot the eye of neaven shines. 
1803 — Ham. it. U. 540 Would haue made mllche the Burn- 
ingeyesof Heaucn. 1738 Weulky Psalms cxlvii. 2 All ye 
sparkling Eyes of Night. i8ao Scott Motiast . xx, The eye 
of day hath opened it* lids. 

0 . with odjg. denoting the colour of the iris. - 

eta 00 Poem vi. in Retrospective Rev. <18x3) I. 307 His 
hegenen war. .grab c 13x4 Guy Wartt>. (Abhotsf. cd.) 7806 
He loked on be wib wrake Stemliche wib his ey|tn hlake. 
1433-50 tr. Higdsn (RolLs) 1. 145 l*hat region hath peple 
with whyte heire, peyntedc eien and jelowe. 1500-20 Dun- 
ear None may Assure x. Ene of amiable blyth a&ure. < 1587 
Mascall Gofd. Cattle, Horses (1627) 167 l*he Flcabitten, 
with a tbinne crest, hauing blacke eyne. 1704 Pope 
Windsor For, 351 He turn'd nis azure eyes Where Winder- 
domes and pompous turrets rise. 1815 Scott Guy. M. 
xxxii, This young man . . was upwards ot six feet high, had 
. . blue eyes, a 185a Moore Fire < Worshippers, I never 
nurs'd a dear gazelle, To glad me with its soft black eye. 

irons/. 1843 Tames Forest Days (1849) 64 The blue eye of 
heaven had seldom been altogether withdrawn. 

cL taken as including the eyelids, or the sur- 
rounding parts; the region of the eyes. See 
Black Eyk a. 

c 975 Ruskto. Gosp. John ix. 6, & ahof Set lam ofer e$u 
his. c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. xo8 Wi> eagena sar . . gemm 
►ysse ylcan wyrte seaw, & smyre Sa eagan bermid. ext 75 
Lamb. Horn. i« Summe ber wmnMhU e3an bunden, 
a xs$o Owl 4 Night. 42 6 He wolds hat he iseje Teres 
in evrich monnes e^e. 1395 Barbour Bruce 1. 547 Hys 
Eyn with his hand closithe. cisfefi Chaucer Frol. 10 
Smale fowles maken melodic. That slepen al the night with 
open yhe. 1488 Bk. St. Albans By a. An hauke that is 
broght vp vnder a Bustard . . hath water! Eyghen. a XE39 
Ld. Berners Huon xlvii. 157 The pyrates .. bounds hB 
handes . . and iyen. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey xvi. 11 Kisse* 
h 2 head and hqofls, ana both his eyne. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. II. Ixjcri* 306 These gummy eyes, lantern jaws, and 


toothless chaps. 184s R. Howard Jack A shape III. Ix, That 
kindly looking gentleman, Jhat's blushing up to the eyes. 

6 . fci invertebrate nnfmals. Compoumi eye : see 
quot. and Compound a. 3 d. 

x88$ R. Hook k Micrograph ia 178 Each of these Pearls . . U 
a p«?ect e\e. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresuy's Amateur. Ser . 
& Com. 87 rhelr Collections of Rarities exceeds that of John 
t i radusken for here are . . the Eyes of Oysters. 1841 -71 T, 
K. Jonks A uim. Kiugd. (ed. 4) 353 The individual eyes, 
or ocelli, as we shall term them. 1878 Jincycl. Brit. Vi 1 1 . 
816/1 The compound eye . . consists essentially of a series 
of transparent cone-ltke bodies, arranged in a radiate manner 
against the inner surface of the cornea. Ibid., The eyes 
of niany insects have a field of about half a sphere. s88x 
Ibid. XI 11. 143/2 In the larval state the eyes (of insects] 
are ordinarily simple, and each eye is usually a congrega- 
tion of separate eye-spots. 

2 . Phrases. (For thoie relating to the function 
of the eyes, etc. »ce 3-6). a. Mind (+ bn wire) 
your eye (now vulgar ) : look to the safety of your 
eye ; Jig. 1 *> careful. One might Jut a thing in 
one's eye {and see never the worse ) : indicating the 
insignificance or non-existence of the thing. For , 
by reason of the fair eyes of\ for the sake of ; cf. 
Fr. pour les l#au x ycnx de. 

1509 Payne F.vyll Atarr. 146 As moche ns a man may put 
in his eye. 136a j. Hvvwoon Prov. \ Epigr. (1867) u. 

I might put my winnyng in mine eye, And see neucr tne 
woorse. a 137a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. no, 1 shall 
lodge all the men-of-wnre into my Kae, that shall land in 
Scotland. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Strut. Tim. aaa/i 'iliey 
rule not by reason of their faire eves. 1581 Goldi no Calvin 
on Dent, clxxxiv. 1145 It is not (or their mire Eyes (as they 
say>. a 1663 Rr*bin Hood xxxi. in Child Ballads 1 a 888 1 Ilf. 
v. cxlv. 901/a The ladies gave a shout, * Woodcock, beware 
thyn ce !’ a 1900 Ii. K. />/< /. Cant. Crew, All that you got 
you may put in your Eye and nee ne’er the worse. 1851 
Mavhi w Load. Labour i 1861 i ll. 224 You must mind your 
eye, if you are shovelling slop into n cart. 

b. Biblical allusions. A beam, a mole in one's 
eye ( Matt . vii. 3). Fye for eye ( Exod '. xxi. 34). 

a 1300 C ursor Af. 6701 iCott.) F.i for ci, and toth for toht. 
1370 G. Hakvky Let ter dk. (Camden) 5 To pluck out the 
bcame out of his own i. 

o. Colloq. To pipe the eye, to put the finger in 
the eye \ derisively used for to weep. To cry ones 
eyes out : to weep excessively. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 206 No longer will I be a 
foole, To put the finger in the eie and wcepe. c 1826 J)h k 
tf Devon in. iv. in Bullcn O. PI, (1883) II. 58 Would one 
have thought the foolish ape would putt The finger in the 
eye and tell it daddy 1 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. v. | ai 
So hluhWd with teares, that she may seem almost tcfiave 
wept her eyes out. *738 Swift Pol, Conversat. 27, I can't 
help it, if I would ciy my Eyes out. 1883 Stevenson 
Treasure 1 st. iv. xix, The smoke ..kept us coughing and 
piping the rye. A 1 o<t, ditty : Cry, baby, cry ; put your 
finger in your eye. 

d. Colloq. or slang. Referring to drinking or 
drunkenness. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel, N. v. i. 205 O he’s drunke . . his eyes 
were set at eight i’th morning. 16x0 — Temp. in. ii. so 
Drinke seruant Monster . thy eies are almost set in thy head. 
*738 Shift Pol. Comrrsat. si You must own you had a Drop 
in your Eye . . you were half seas over. 1789 Burns O Willie 
brewed a peck d maul, We’re nae that foil, But just a drappie 
in our e’e. .*840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Bagman's Dog xix, 
She ask'd him to ' wet t’other eye 

e. Up to the eyes : fig. deeply immersed or occu- 

f >ied. ( Mortgaged ) up to the eyes : to the utmost 
imit 

1884 Rfadk Gd. Stories, Born toGd . Luck, A neighbour's 
estate, mortgaged up to the eyes, was sold under tne ham- 
mer. 1889 Cordon Si abler in Boy's Oivn Faber 16 Nov. 
10V3 The stewards were up to their eyes packing baskets 
and making preparations. 

f. To (make a person) open {his) eyes : to (make 
him) stare with astonishment. To close an eye 
(negatively), To \lay , put one's eyes together : 
to go to sleep. + My eyes draws straws (vulgar) : 

I am »leepy. 

*633 T. James Coy. 36 Not one of them put his eyes to- 
gether all the night long. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's 
Com. Wks. (1709) 350 He could not lay his Eyes together. 
*738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 214 I'm sure tis time for 
honest Folks to be a-bed— Indeed my Eyes draws straws. 
1814 D. H. O'Brian Narrative Escape 132, I never closed 
an eye. Die night at length elapsed. 1889 Jessopp Coin- 
ing of Friars ii. 7a The new fashions made his neighbours 
open their eyes. 

g. Sporting. To wipe the eye of another shooter : 
to kill game that he has missed. 

1888 Walsingham & Paynk-Gallwev Shooting I. 128 If 
you do perchance wipe the eye . . of another shooter . . 
apologize. 

h. Slang or vulgar. All my eye : all humbng, 

* stuff and nonsense'; also, in same sense, •fAtf 
in the eye. My eye(s I used as an expression of 
astonishment or asseveration. 

Goldsm. Good-n. Man it, That's all my eye— the 
king only can pardon. 178a George Bateman II. 113 That's 
all my eye, and* my elbow, as the saying is. 1785 Grose 
Class. Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v. Betty Martin, That's my eye 
betty martin, slip Moore Tom Crib's Mem. Congress 9 
All ray eye, Betty. 2804 Miss Perrier Inker, I. xxxi. 
344 (A bride) sobbed aloud, .although, as Bob and Davy 
afterwards declared, that was all fn the eye. t8it 
Poole Hatnlet Travestied i. 1., As for black clothes,— 
tnat’s all my eye and Tommy. 1838 Dickens O, Twist 
viii, * My eyes, now green 1 ’ exclaimed the young gentle- 
man. 184a S. Lover Handy Andy xvi, $hurch, my eye. 
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woman ! church indeed. 1844 Hood Spring x\, The lender* 
no,* of Spring is all my eye. .it?* Punch. 10 Dec. 271/1 
1 Nothing in the papers ! * I»n t there, though My 
eye ! 

3. With reference to its function: The eye as 
possessing the power of vision. Often pleonasti* 
cally for emphasis in To see with one's own eyes, 
+ with (or at) eye. 

In Eng. as in other langs. to lose an eye often means 
merely to become blind of one eye ; similarly to jut out the 
eyes to deprive of sight 

risoo S. Eng. Leg. I. 5V215 Huy i-seien alle with ei)e, 
1*97 K. Glouc. (1724) 370 Me ssolde pulte oute bobe hys 
eye, & make hym pur blynd. a 1300 Cursor M. *1334 
(Cott ) Symeon • . he o ded suld neuer die, Till he sold se 
crist self wit el c 1385 Chaucer L . G. W. Prol 100 Men 
mosten more thyng oelcve Then they may seen at eighe. 
c 1450 Bh. Curtasye 331 in Babees Bk. (1868) jo8 Guse not 
on waltes with by negne. 1313 Douglas /Etuis 111. x. is 
All his solace for tinsale of his E. 1539 Taverner Erasm. 
Prov. (155a) »3 That the eye seeth not, y« herte ructh not. 
1584 Powel Lloyd s Cambria 3 1 Let them belieue no more 
but what they see with their Eie*. 1651 Horses Leviaih . 
11. xxv. 136 Many eys see more then one. 1707 I. Stevens 
tr. Quevedo's Com . Wks. (1709) 350 , 1 have seen it with iny 
own Eyes. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat . 199 They say, 
Hedges have Eyes, and Walls have Kars. 1776 Trial of 


► 11. xxv. 136 Many eys see more then one. 1707 I. Stevens 
tr. Quevedo's Com . H'hs. (1709) 350 , 1 have seen it with my 
own Eyes. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat . 199 They say, 
Hedges have Eyes, and Walls have Kars. 1776 Trial of 
Nundoeomar 24/a, I have seen him. . with my own eyes take 
off his seal ieso Keats St. Arnes xxxix, There are no 


ears to hear or eyes to see. 
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300 We. .have a friend who lost an eye and blew down a 
house side. 1871 Rossetti Poems , Dante at Verona xxxiii, 
Thou hast beheld, past sight of eyne. iM Encycl. Brit. 
VIII. 8aa/a If we wish to see each wora distinctly, we 
1 run the eye ’ along the line. 

b. Phrases. {To have but) half an eye : even the 
smallest power of vision. {To see ) with half an 
eye : at a glance, without effort. + At the eyes 
end : close at hand. To open any one's eyes : to 
restore his sight. + To put out one's eyes with 
gifts : fig. to bribe. IVhere are your eyes ? said 
to a person who fails to observe what he ought to 
see. With all one s eyes, with alt the eyes in one's 
head : with eager gaze. Eagle eye : sec Eagi.e 10. 
The naked eye : see Naked. 
c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks, II. 94 He [Jesus] openede 
my wen. a 1547 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark Pref. 4 
Ought with all the iyen in theyr hcadcs to watche. 1579 
Fulks H tskins * Pari. 348 Euery man that hath but haue 
an eye, seeth these grossc inconsequence*. 1598 Pelegro- 
Miua Synonym. Sytoa 35/a To Bribe ; vide to put out ones 
eves with giftes. *598 W. Phillips Linschoteu (1864) 190 
Thefe Haraffos .. can discerne it [counterfeit money] with 
half £n eye. 1611 Bible Ps. cxlvi. 8 The Lord openeth the 
eyes of the blinde. i6«7-77 Fkltham Resolves 1. x. 15 We 
judg them near, at the eyes end. 1743 Bulkeley & Cum* 
mins Voy. S. Seas 10 The Captain .. seeing the Light, ask’d 
the Master. Where his Eyes were ? x86o Russell Diary 
India II. xiii, I looked with all my eyes, but they failed to 
detect any difference. 1883 Stevenson Treasure 1st , iv, 
xviii, 1 saw with half an eye that all was over. 

0. Jig . ; esp. as attributed to the heart, mind, or 
to quasi-personified objects. 

c X040 Rule St, Benet (Logeman) a Geopenedum eaxum 
urum. c 117 9 Lamb. Horn. 157 [He] mid |>e etene of his 
hoste bihalt in to houene and xico be muchele blisso bet he 
is to ilectcd. c 1*30 Hali Meid. 3 Opene to understondebe 
ehne of bin heorte. 1460 in Pol. Rel. <7 L. Poems (180 6) 
187 Mi goostli ijen ben tul of dust, 1590 Shake. Midi . N. 
iii, ii. 435 Sleepe . . sometime shuts vp sorrowes cie. 1687 
T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 8a This it is to 
want the eye of faith, a 1703 Burkitt Oh N. T. Mark vi. 

6 A spiritual eye can discern beauty in an humbled and 
abased Saviour. 1837 Newman Par. Serm. (ed. a) III. 
xxiii. 37a Excitement, which has power to fascinate the 
eye of our minds. z8$x Hkrschrl Stud. Nat. Phil, il vi. 
166 To witness facts with the eves of reason. iM Grin- 
don Life i. (187s) 5 Science needs all its eyes, .to discern It. 

d. Applied to a person who uses his eyes on 
behalf, or instead, of another, 

1381 Wyclip Job xx Lx. 13 An eje I was to blinde. 
x«8 A. Kino tr. Canisins * Catech. 173, I haue been ane 
he to y* blind. 1687 Milton P. L. iii. 650 The seav'n 
Who . . are his Eyes That . . Bear hU swift errands. 1669 


tincte. 1509 Fisher Wks, t, (1876) 68 A) thynges be naked 
and open to his [God’s] eyen. a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wku 
(1861/ as With false favour . . you deceive th'ayes. 1387 
Fleming Coutn. Holinehed III. 1986/x The English cap* 
teines. .perceioing at eie that, .they were not able to ante 
aduantage to mainteine this onset. 1999 Shako. Much Ado 
iv. 1 . jra Is this face Heroes f are our eies our owne f 1605 
— Mach, iu. 1 . 125 Masking the Butinesse from the common 
Eye. >653 Marvell Corr. I Wks. 1872-5 II, 4 Demon- 
strating to the ey which way we ought to travell. 167a Sir 
T. Browns Lett. Friend x. (x88i) 134 A weak physiognomist 
might say at first eye, this was a face of eartn. 1713 J, 
Richardson Th. Patnting 6a The Death of Ananias. Tim* 
mediately takes the Eye. 1717 Popb Ep. Jervas 33 Thy 
welbstudy’d marbles fix our eye. 1784 Cowpkb Task 11. 
818 Every plague that can infest Society, .meets the eye. 
«M Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 207 The conflict in the royal 
mind did not escape the eye of Barillon. 1870 CONINCTON 
ASueidx 1. (1873) aoi Banquets smile before their eyne. 

t b. In {the) eye : in appearance. By the eye : 

? in unlimited quantity. Obs. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 84 Grete-hedede quenes wife gold by 
be eijen. c 139a Marlowe Jew of Malta ui. iv, Thou shaft 
have broth by the eye. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. A 7 m. Burn. 
Pestle n. ii, Here’s mony and gold bith* eie ray boy. 1684 
R. H. Sch. Recreat. 117 Mark out the Head of your Pond, 
and make it the highest part of the Ground in the eye, tho 
it be the lowest In the true Level. 

t c. Range of vision, view, sight. Only in phrases : 
In eye ; in, into , out of {a person's) eye, Obs. in lit. 
sense. 

*599 Warn. Fairs Worn. 11, 770 A very bloudy act. .com* 
i mined in eye of court. x6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 6 We 
shall expresse our dutie in his eye. 1644 Bp. Hall Rent. 
Wks. (1660) 135 He fights in the eye of his Prince. 1663 
Boyle Occas. Keff. v. 11.(1675)301 III manag’d Persecutions 
of Doctrine . . bring them into every body’s Eye. 167a I 
Cotton Espernon 1. 11. 8a He was no sooner remov’d out of 
his Eye, than that confidence began to stagger. 1673 Chas. 

II in Lauderdale Papers (1885) III* ii- * Your none Yester 
(who comes but scfdomc in my eye). 1677 Yarranton 
Eng. Imfrov. 38 A Harbour . . in the very Eye of France, 
17x1 Stkblr Sped. No 113 p 4 She helped me to some Tansy 
in the Eye of alt the Gentlemen in the Country. 

d. fig. In one's (tnittd's) eye : in one’s mental 
view, in contemplation. 

s6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 185, I see my father . . In my 
minds eye. f 1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 411 He must 
al ways have it in his eye. 1713 Berkeley Ess. in Guardian 
vi. Wks. 1871 III. 163 The sages whom I have in my eye 
speak of virtue as the most amiable thing in the world. 17*6 
Leoni tr. Alberti's An hit. II. <5 b, Some had nothing in 
their eye, but adorning that whlbh was to contain the body. 
*791 * G. Gambado * Ann. Horsem. Pref. (1809) 54 Having 
tne safety of man’s neck in my eye. 18x8 Cobbett Pot. Reg. 
XXXIII. 414, I have, .the little thatched cottages of Walt- 
ham Chose. .In my mind's eye. 

5. With reference to the direction of the eye; 
hence often equivalent to : Look, glance, gaze. 
Often with verbs like cast, lift , turn , etc. + To 
change , mingle eyes (7 vith ) : to exchange amorous 
glances (with). To make eyes at ; to throw the eye 
at : to throw amorous or covetous glances at. + To 
throw out one's eyes for 2 To look out for. To see 
eye to eye {Isa. Iii. 8) : often misused for to be of 
one mind, think alike. 

*975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xvii, 8 Da hig hyra eagan upp. 
hofon, ne gesawon hi£ nanne. a 2223 Ancr. R. 54 Euc, 

}>i moder, leop ©fter hire cien J urom hire eien to Jie eppel, 
vrom be eppel i parais adun to bes eorSe, c 1320 R. Brunne 
Medit . 643 To nyr fadyr he East hys yen. c 148$ Digby 
Myst. (1882)11. 57a The ley ys euer the messenger of foly. 
1333 Covkrdalk Ecclus. xxvli, x He that seketh to be riche 


turneth his eyes asyde. 1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV \ 1. iii. 143 
On my face he turn’d an eye of death. 1604 — Oth. it. 1. 
39 As well to see the Vesscf that's come in As to throw-out 


a XO witness iacis witn tne eyes 01 reason, zmd urin- fnr Wn* a r*/ ... ” 

*v! * ts e Y C8 ^ v \° «** cern Would you mingle eyes With one that tyes his point's 

d. Applied to a person who uses his eyes on x6xo — Temp. 1. 11. 44X At the first sight They haue cnang’i 
half, or instead, of another. eyes, 1781 Cowpbr Conversation 483 Modestly let fall you 


1X9 Thou best Philosopher .. thou Eye among the blind. 
1836^48 B. D. Walsh Ariztopk. 17 note. The Kings of 
Persia had certain officers who were called 4 his Eyes \ 

e. fig. Applied to a city, country, province, etc. : 
The seat of intelligence or light. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy . II. xx8 The eyes of the rcalme, 
Cambridge, and Oxford. 187s Milton A R. iv. 240 Athens, 
the eye of Greece, x68o Mordem Gsog. Rod., England 
(1685)25 In the beautiful Body of the Kingdom of England, 
the two Eyes are the two Universities. 1)43 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Pop. Educ. vii. (ed. a) 165 Massachusetts, .is the eye of 
*ihe States. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 355 Corinth the 
eye of Greece, 

4. Used in sing, and pi. for : The action or func- 
tion of the eyes; the sense of seeing; # ocular 
knowledge’ (J.), sight. Chiefly in phrases: (To 
have) before one's eyes : lit. and fig. To believe 
one's {own) eyes. To catch . ifix, strike , take the 
eye. f At (first) eye : at first sight. 
a 190* Vices 4 Virtues 40 He litledc him seluen to-foren 
mannes ci^n. 4x400 Afol. Loll. 50 pat for a tym de- 
sccyuib & rnpib te b» biggib vnderstonding 


10x0— Jtmp, i.u. 441 At the nrst sight Ineyhaue chang d 
eyes, 1781 Cowpbr Conversation 483 Modestly let fall your 
eye*. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 111. xv, Each, .curs’d me 
with his ee. 184a S. Lover Handy Andy viii, Is it one of 
my colleens youVe been throwing the eye at, Sir? 183a 
Thackeray Esmond 111. i, She used to make eyes at the 
Duke of Marlborough. 1870 Print. Trades Jml xxvi. 4 
Unable to see eye to eye with the subscribers. 

b. In words of command. Mil. (see quots.) ; so 
in Boating, Eyes in the Boat. 

183a Prop. Regul. Instr. Cavalry 11. 35 Iu Leader gives 
the word 4 Eyes Centre \ 1833 Regal. Instr. Cavalry 1. 13 
On the word Eyes Right, glance the eyes to the right with 
the slightest turn possible of the head. At the word Eyes 
Left, cast the eyes in like manner to the left. On the word 
Eyes Front, the look and head are to be directly to the 
front, the habitual position of the soldier. 1837 Dickens 
Pichw. rv, The command * eyes front * had been given. 1839 
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*•87 'Timet (weekly ed.) x8 Nov. a/5 The words of com- 
mand were. . Eyes front ; by your right ; quick inarch \ 

a with adjs. expressing the disposition or feeling 
of the person looking, as, angry, contemptuous, 
friendly, jealous, loving , wondering. 

** 3 P 4 C78) Cott N# wald [ml apon him 

Sjri m H* dai forth wit blithful eL Ibid, 17837 (Cott) 
Til heuen bfi lifted Wr eien brade. 1:1400 Rom. Rose 
$964 If oob be fhlle of vylanye, Another hath a Ukoroui 
mhe. 1398 Aurelio 4 I sab. (1608) E iv, Chaste and shame- 
jwfe mn. «8«i Bible Prop, xxilo Hee that hath a bound- 
Ail! eye, shall bee blessed, mm Pope ProL Sat. so 9 View 
him with ..jealous eyes. 1648 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
161 Bowls, horseracing, were rtgarde* frith no frionay 


6 . An attentive or observing look, lit . and fig . ; 
observation, supervision; attention, regard. Chiefly 
in phrases : {To be) all eyes : all attention, t To 
bear, give, good eves upon : to pay close attention 
to, watch attentively. To give an eye to: to giver"' 

a share of one's attention to. To kpyp, have an 
(one's) eye + after, upon : to keep watch upon. 
Under the eye of: under the observation or atten- 
tion of. e 

c 2430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 3934 Segryne had juer on him 
his eye. <7x460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture Looks yd> 
here good y$es vppon obur connyngt kervera. ct 478 
Ran/Coityar 695 , 1 mon . . eimestly efter him haue myne 
Kay. a 1386 J. Hooker Girald Irel in Holinehed II. s6/s 
Maurice Fitzgerald . .gaue good eie and watched the matter 
verie narowlie. s6to Shaks. Temp. vr. I 59 No tongue : 
all eyes : be silent. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 2x9 


axx It was supposed the Earle of Essex had an eie upon Ox- 
ford. >8s8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 64, I shalLkeen 
my eye upon them. 1814 Mkdwin Convert. ByrotC\ 183a) 
I. 53, 1 had . . fallen under the eye of the Government. 

D. To have an eye to : to look to, pay attention 
to; to have as one’s object, have regard for; to 
have reference to. With an eye to : with a view 
to ; with a design upon. 

137S Barbour Bruce vi. 523 The Kyng. .Till tharae, and 
nouthir ellis-quhar Had ey. Ibid. xti. 306, I pray )how 
That nane of 30W for gredynes Hof E till tax of thalr 
Rlchess. 1326 Pitgr. Perfi ( W. de W. X53X) 73b, Some 
feareth synne & payne botne. hauynge an eye ana respects 
to bothe in raaner Indifferently. 1333 Covrkdalk a Macc. 


v. X53X) 73b, Some 
> an eye and respects 
Covrkdalk a 


to bothe in maner indifferently. 1333 Covrkdalk a Macc. 
viii. a They called vpon the LordeTyt he wolde haue an 
eye vnto his people. 1303 Nashb Four Lett. Qsmfut. 67 
Haue an eie to the maine-chaunce. 1607 Bacon Ess., 
Counsel (Arb.) 32a Men will Councell with an eye to them- 
selves. 1641 Jml. Ho. Comm, 11 . 183 An especial eye 
may be had over all Counties, where Papists are most 
residing. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort . (1739) axo Have 


still an Eye to th# weeding and cleansing Part 1713 
Steele Englishman No. 11. 74 A Man will have an Eye 
to his first Appearance in Publick. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waterf III. 285 The gentlemen ofothe corporation . . have 


Waterf III. 285 The gentlemen ofothe corporation . . have 
..no small eye to gain. 1838 Lytton Alice 171 Malt ravers 
has an eye to the county, one of these days, x86t Thorn- 
bury Turner I. 358 He collects analytical diagrams of 
Dutch boats, with an eye t s get nearer to Vanaervelde. 
1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) V. 58 what I saidfbout the Cretan 
laws, .had an eye to war only. 1888 Froudr Eng^pncW. 
Duties 40 Gold and silver plate, he observed with an eye to 
business was. .abundant. n 

7. (in sing. onlv). The faculty of perception or 
discrimination of visual objects, either in general 
or in some special connexion. Often in phrases : 
To have , with, the eye ojf (a painter, etc.). Ta 
have an eye for ( proportion , etc.). (To estimate, 
etc.) by (the) eye : as opposed to measurement, etc. 
Also, Sport : To have, get, one's eye (well) in : to 
be or become able to judge accurately of distance 
and direction, as in Billiards, Shooting, etc. 

1637 Austen Fruit Trees 11. 93 Shew clearly (to a dia- 

..... T D,» n .rVl /J- * ^ XT- 


have been done by any other help than the Correctness of 
the Eye. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 68 Estimate 
by the Eye the Distance of C from A, 1798 Instr. 4 Reg. 
Cavalry (18x3) 67 The leader of the column will march by 
his eye. 1847 L Hunt Jar Honey Pref. (1848) 9 Who saw 
their colours with the eye of a painter. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 433 He had not .. the eye ofa great cap, 
tain for all the turns of a battle. 1873 Towktt Plato (ed, a) 
II. 271 An eye for proportion is needed. 1884 Q. Rev. No. 


II. 371 An eye for proportion is needed. 1884 Q. Rev. No. 
316. 48a Their eyes wei^jwell in. 

8. fig. Point of view, manner or way of looking 
at a thing; estimation, opinion, judgement In 
phrases : In, with the eye(s of (a person). In the 
public eye. Also, In the eye of (the) law , logic, etc* : 
according to the terms or rules of. To look with 
another eye upon : to take a different view of. 

a 1340 Hampolb Psalter Prol, Faire & lufly in cristes 
eghen. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. vii. xxa Some offence, 
That seemes disaracious in the Cities eye. a 1617 Bayne 
On Eph. (1658) 48 God doth give us love in the eies of some 
good man. 1628 Coke On Lift. fol. 58 Court baron . .in the 
eye of Law it hath relation to the Freeholders, who are 
Judges of the Court. 1633 A Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 
56 Sinnes more odious even in our own eies. 1643 udall 
Serm. (1645) 37 To his sad disconsolate wife, mourning 
too too much, in his eye [etc.]. 1639 B. Harris Parsvafs 
I ron Age aoo The King . . became more considerable in 
the eyes of the World, then any of his predecessors. t68i 
Lend. Gas. No. 2835/3 If the City should Look upon It 
with another Eye. 174a Pope Dune. iv. 334 Self-conceit to 
some her glass applies, Which no one looks in with 
another s eyes. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxxvL 286 Per- 
sons not lying under, .attainder were innocent In the eye of 
the law. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxv Sit, No other marriage of 


eyes, or if her own Discoveries madm 4-3869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xlU. sAt In the mot logic or of 
sound morals. s88n Skrit. Ballantimb Experiences xlx. 
185 He was a man of mark in the eyes of my^ family. 


t II. 9* Slight shade, tingePfCf. F. ceil). Obs. 

»6xo Shaks fmp. 11. L *5 Ant. The ground Indeed 


* JLJ?**- ,K u /I Ant gnmad Indeed Is 
tawny. AAWith an eye of greene ra’t a 1641 StXKUNO 
Goblins in. rod. •) 23 None of thc2e Beards will serve, There’s 
not an eye of white in them, 'a s66t Fuller WortkUe {\Up) 
III, 499 This, .name seemeth to have In It an eye or cast 
of Greek and Latin. 1664 Evelyn Red. Hort. (197a) 204 



A natural Earth with au Eye of Loam in it 1677 Plot 
Otfordsh, 370 A true blue dye, having an eye of red. idea 
Evslym Action* 08 Oyl. .with an Eye . . of. .Olive green, 
b, (See quot.) 

17?® Bailey (folio\ Eye, the lustre and brilliant of pearl* 
fpnd precious stones, more usually call’d the water. 

XIL An qbjefct resembling the eye in appearance, 
shape, or relative position. 

10. On plants : a. the axillary bud ; the leaf-bud 
•of a^potato ; b. the remains of the calyx on fruit ; 

0 . the centre of a flower. 

• 1613 W. Lawson Qrch. <$• Gard. nt. x. (1668) a6 Let your 
graft have three or four eyes for roadmens to put forth. 
267a -3 Grew AhoJ, Plante tr. l l 1 7 Potato’* (root] where 
the Eyes or Buds of the future Trunks lie inward. 1710 
London & Wise tympl. Card* (17x9) 167 Apple* . . may 
be plac'd either upon the Eye or Stalk. 297a Foote A r abob 
11. Wks. tj 09 II. 303 For pip, colour, ana eye, I defy the 
jyhole pariah . .to match 'em [polyanthuses^. 2787 Wintke 
a yet. Hush. 157 Six scotch potatoes, cut into thirty-three 
sets, with two eyes each. 2858 Carpeni er Veg. Phye . §121 
The Mints commonly known as the eyes of the Potato. Ibid, 
1 58 6 By the remains of the calyx . . the eye of the gooseberry 
is formed. Ibid, 1 603 The smallerthe eye. .of the dahlla.the 
better it is considered to be. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
968 Corolla minute, pale blue with a white eye. 288s Gar* 
den x8 Mar. 183/a Vine eyes from Spain . . make better and 
stronger Vines than those propagated from eyes produced 
in this country. 

11. Eye of a crab, a crawfish * Crab’6 Ete. 

*662 Lovell Hist, A nim. <7 'Min. 190 The eyes or stones 

[of the crab] coole, dry, cleanse, discusse, breaks the stone. 
*753 Hanway Trav, I. 1. xv. 98 These eyes [of crawfish] are 
sent into turkey, .to be used in medicines. 

12. A spot resembling an eye ; es p, a. One of the 
spots near the end of the tail-feathers of a peacock, 
b. One of the three spots at one end of a coco- 
nut. o. A small dark spot in the eggs of fish 
and insects while hatching. 

2 387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 7 AJitel stone wij> ycnc. 
2398 — Barth. De P. R . xti. xxxii. (1495) 43a The pecok 
hath . .a taylle full of eyen. 2336 A urtlio 4 - 1 sab. (1608) G ij , 
Delectabler . . then seamethe unto the pecocke hjs tale 
chargede with ees. s8bi Holland Pliny I. 300 They 
make a shew of the eyes appearing in Peacockes tatfes. idea 
Peacham Compi, Genii . (1661) 163 A mantle wrought with 
gold and Peacocks eyes. 2736 Bailey (folio), Eye of a Bean , 
a black speck . . in the cavity df the corner-teeth of a horse. 
2788 Cowper Ok S Mrs. Montague's Feather Hangings 4 
Th 0 R 8 acock sends his.. starry eyes. 2840 Penny Cyct. 
XL. 334/1 In this last [variety] the eyes or circlets of the 
train [of the peacock] are shadowed out. 2863 F. Buckland 
inU. C. Bompas Life vii.41885) 125 No eyes yet in the [trout's] 
cm. 2863 Tylor Early Hist . Man. vt. 131 The diviner . . 
will spin a cocoa-nut, and decide a guest ion according to 
where the eye of the nut looks towards when at rest again. 
1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wanderings ii. 27 Having pierced 
(he proper eye with one of its spindle ambulatory legs, it 
[the Birgus] rotates the nut round it. 
t 18. Eye of the world : ^ Hydrophane. Obs . 
[tranal. of mod. L. ocultis tnundi : cf. the Arab, 
name 'eye of the sun*.] 

[267a Boyle Origin Gents 107 Though the Oculus Mundi 
be reckoned by Classic Authors among the rare Gems.] 
277a CronstedVx Min, App. 6, I have seen the Eye of the 
world, .in Sir Hans Sloane’s Collection. 

14. Naut. ‘Eyes of her y (see quot. 1867) 


a ship. In olden times, and now in Spanish and Italian 
boats, .an eye is painted on each bow. 1880 Times 25 Dec. 
ff 4 A heavy forecastle in the eyes of her. 

15. + a. A fountain or spring 5 « Heb. )'j> 
pay in, Arab. Gain. b. 4The opening through 

which the water well# up. Cf. We ll-bye. 

2609 Bible (Douay) Dent, xxxiii. aCHThe eie of Jacob in 
the land of come and wine. 284a Penny Cycl. XXII. 290/2 


eye of a fountain. 2883 J. Mackenzie Day-davm in Dark 
Places 70 There are three separate wells or * eyes ' to this 


ts 70 
fountain. 


10. A central mass : the brightest spot or centre 
(of light). 


thickest part of a scute of herrings ; when this is scattered 
by the fishermen, it Is termed 'breaking the ey'. 2870 J. 
KosktLL in Eng. Meek. 18 Mar. 647/9 When the button of 
melted copper . . assumes a bright colour, and the centre, 
which the essayer calls the eye, being dark, the front brick 
is.. drawn aside. 

17. Painting. (See quot.) 

2899 Gullick & Timbs Paint, aot • Eyes', as the abrupt 
terminations of the longitudinal division of folds are 
named. 

18. Naut. In the winds eye : in the dlr&tion of 

the wind. Into the wind's eye: to windward. 
To be a sheet in th ‘ 


intoxicate. 


t the wind's eye : fig* to be slightly 


_ _ . Heywood Prom 4 ^><^.(1867) 1 14 The weather* 
cockis beke is. .in the wmdis eie. iM Dioav JruL (Cam- 
den) 50 The 4 njliottes. .rowed into the windes eye* 2743 
BulkIUy & Cummins Vey. S. Seas 23s The SAnd. .» not 
above a League in the Wind's Eye. tie) Byron yuan x. 
hr, In the wind’s eye I have saird. 1834 Meowin Angler 
in Wales II. 245 A better sea-boat, .but she could not walk 
in the wind's eye. 2833 Kame Grinned Exp, xxiv. (2856) 
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179 To see our pack-bound neighbors . steam ahead dead in 
the wind's eye. 1883 Stevenson Ttrasnre hi. iv. xx, 
Maybe you think we were all a sheet in the wind's eye. But 
111 tell jrou I was sober. 

19 . The centre of revolution. Also in phrase Te 
open its eye. 

*760-71 tr. Juan\ lllloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. xui.iii. 210 The 
cloud . .begins, according to the sailor's phrase, to open Us 
eye, i. e. the cloud breaks, and the part of the horizon where 
it was formed becomes clear. 1867 F. Francis A ngliug v. 
144 The eye of the stream . . is always the most favourable 
spot for fish. By the eye I mean the first good eddy on the 
inside of any stream after it commences its shoot. 2884 
Science Jan. 63 The . . dreadful calm within the whirl, to 
which sailors have given the name of ' the eye of the storm '. 

20 . A hole or aperture. 

a. In a needle : The hole or aperture formed to 
receive the thread. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gos(. Luke xxiil 95 Derh 8yrl or ego nedles. 
c 1000 Age. Gasp. ibid.. Eaoelicor maex se olfend gan ^urh . . 
nasdie eage. 138s WYCLtr Matt. xix. 94 It is lighter* or 
eysier a camel Tor to passe thorw? a nedells ei^e. c 1400 
Lanfranc s Cirurg. 36 A nedle \>ns comcrid whos Ue scnal 
be holid on bo)>e suits. 1606 Suaks. Tr. <7 Cr. 11 . 1 87 So 
much wit . . As wilt stop the eye of Helens needle. i7xt-4 
Pope Rape Loch 11. 128 Wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's 
eye. 1740 Ciikyme Regimen 3x3 The Rays of Millions of 
different Flambeaux may pass . . through the Eye of a 
Needle. 1831-4 J* Holland Mantf. Metal II. 358 The 
formation 01 the gutters and the piercing of the eye. 

b. A hole pierced in a tool or implement, for 
the insertion of some other object. 

2394 Ludlow Chunhw. Acc. (Camden) 57 For tnakynge 
the tee of the clapperjof a bell) . .xiiijd. 2703 Moxon Meth. 
Exerc. 133 Put the Eyes of the Htndges over the Pins of 
the Hooks. 2747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Ejb, When the 
Miner haums a Pick, there is always Some of the Haum 
comes through the Eye. 2706 Pearson in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXV 1 . 445 Its [the axe's] length from eye to edge was 
seven inches. 2897}. F. Cooper Prairie 1 . it. a6 He buried 
his axe to the eye, in the soft body of a cotton-wood tree. 
}*7 Smyth Sat tor's IVord-bk. 284 Eye of an anchor, the 
hole in the shank wherein the ring is fixed. 2881 F. J. 
Bm iten Watch \ Clockrn. 23 The eye should be made close 
to the end of the spring which should be rounded. 

o. An opening or passage for the introduction 
or withdrawal of material, as in the ' runner ’ or 
upper stone of a mill, in a kiln, etc. ; also for exit 
or ingress, as in a fox’s earth, a mine, etc. 

1686 Burnkt Trav. v. (1750) 377 He comes out at the Eye 
of the Mill all in Wafers. 27A2 Compi. Font. Piece 11. i. 
295 Having found a Fox’s $£artn, cause all his Holes you 
can find to be stopt, except the main Hole or Eye that U 
most beaten. 2747 Hooson Miner* s Du t, G iv. Rye of the 
Shaft, .is the very beginning of the Surface or Grass Clod, 
sometimes called the Mouth in old Works. 1976 Young 
Tour in IrcL (1780) 301 He bums it in arched kilns, with 
several eyes. 281a Chron. in Ann. Reg. x8tij 5 When the 
men employed at the lime-kiln . .went to their work, they 
found a man and a woman lying dead on the edge of its 
eye. 1 284a E. j. Lance Cottage Farmer 19, 4} bushels of 
flour from the eye of the mill. 2843 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
IV. 1. 27 The main drain opens into the ditch at a spot 
called the 1 eye 2843 Portlock Geol. 68a In each quadrant 
of the kiln, there is an opening, called an eye, or nre-hole. 
2884. Knight Diet. Meek. IV. 605 A damsel on the spindle 
. .agitates the shoe beneath the hopper and causes the grain 
to dribble into the eye of the runner, 
d. A small hole or hollow in bread or cheese, 
etc. (Cf. Bull’s eye 12). Obs. exc. dial . [Cf. 
Fr. a il in same sense.] 

*3* Paynkll Salome Regint. E ij, Chese. .not to tough 
. mor to full of ties. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 
403 Cheeses made of their (Sheep’s] milk is. .full of eyes and 
holes, 2649 Blithe Eng. Imfrov. Impr. (1653) 141 A Mud, 
or Sludg . . which is very soft, full ot Eyes and Wrinckles. 
1688 R. Holme Armory in. v. 244 Bad cheese .. full of 
Eyes, not well prest. 1710 J. Clarke Rohault's Nat. Phil. 
(1720) I. 20 Those large Spaces which wc call the Eyes of 
the Bread. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word -bit. s. v., 
I like bread full of eyes, cheese without any. 

21 . A loop of metal or thread in a 4 hook and 
eye *, esp. that u*ed as a fastening in dresses. Also 
a metal ring for holding a rod or bolt, or for a 
rope, etc., to pass through. 

*599 Minsheu Sp. Did. (1623), Hevilla . . hooks and cie* 
of siluer. 2622 CTotgr., Piton.. an Eye for a curtaine 
rod [etc.], a 2658 Cleveland Pet . Poem 23 My Eyes are 
out, and all my Button-moulds Drop. 2697 Derham in 
Phil Trans. XX. a On the Top I left an Eye in the Wire. 
17x3 Desagulikrs Fires hnpr. 130 Two Iron Eyes for the 
ends of the Axis to play in. 2763 Del Pino Sp. Did., 
Mdchoi y him bras, hooks and eyes. 2832 Brewster Nat. 
Magic x. (1833) 347 Having . . made it [the rope} pass 
through a fixed iron eye. 2865 J. G Wilcocks Sea Fisher* 
man (1875) 35 A piece of brass wire (having eyes turned 
at the ends). 2880 W. C. Russell Sailors Siveetheart 
(1861) II. iv. aoi A couple of scuttlebutts lashed . . to eyes 
in the bulwarks. Mod. The stair-rods are too Urge for the 
eyes. 

b. A loop of cord or rope ; esp. 1 the circular 
loop of a tnroud or stay, where ft goes over the 
mast ’ (Adm. Smyth) ; and in other nautical ap« 
plications. Also the loop at one end of a bow- 
string. 

1384 R. Scot Discov . Witcher, xm. xxlx. 977 Put the cie 
of the one [cord] into the eie or bowt of the other, a 284a 
Sir W. Monson Naval Trade nt. (1704) 345/a An Eye or 
two. and a Wall-knot. 2789 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), 
Collet (Titai, the eye of r stay placed over a mast-head . 1797 
Nelson in Nicolas Dish. II. 3*4 Two pair of main-shrouds 
cut in the eyes. 1887 Smyth Sailor's Word-bh. 275 Elliot* 
eyw. .is an eye watBed over an iron thimble in the end of a 
hempen bower-gaolt, to facilitate Us being shackled to the 
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chain for riding in very deep water. Ibid. 283 Flemish eye, 
particularly applied to the jtye of a stay, which is either 
formed gt the making of thelrope J or by dividing the yarn* 
Into two equal parts, knelling each pair sepai atcly and 
ing the whole over after parcelling. 188a Narks Sea* 


mans tup (ed. 6) 0 The eyes of the rigging. 

22. Arch, (see quot. 1888 ). 

*717-3* Chambers Cyct., Eye <f the Volute. 2888 Gwilt 
A trait. Gloss, 1277 Eye. a general term signifying the 
centre of any part : thus the eye of a pediment is a circular 
window In its centre. The eye of a dome is the horizontal 
aperture on its summit. The eye of a volute is the circle 
at the centre, from whose circumference the apiral line com- 
mence. 

b. transfi in Conchology. 

*758 Genii. Mag. XXV. ^aVolute, is that iwiat of spirals 
whicn winds round the axis or columetU, diminishing by 
degrees, and ending in a point called the eye. Ibid. 34 The 
eye [of the shell] is perfectly white, and shaped like a nipple. 

+ 28. Anat. Eve of the knee : the knee-cap. 

11400 LanJ rone's Cirurg. 177 To kepe his loynture from 
harm, is ioyned h«Ton a round boon « . . of sum men it is 
clepid fay)e of pe knee. 

24. Typog. fa. — the Face of a type. [Fr. 
ceil ] b. The enclosed space in the letters a , e , 0 , etc. 

2878 Moxon Reg. Trium Ord. Lit. Typo. 99 In the 
Parallel of a* draw a line for the Eye. from the inside of e 
to the outsiefe on the right hand. 2730 Bailey (folio), Eye 
(with Printers) is sometimes used for the thickness of the 
types or characters used In Printing: or more strictly the 
graving in relievo on the top or face of a letter. Mod. The 
eyes or the type are filled up. 

25. Artificial eye; also simply ’eye*: A glass 
imitation of the natural eve. 

183s Bauhauk Leon. Manuf. f 935, 1 . .determined to think 
of the dolls' eyes.. 1 satisfied myself that the eyes alone 
would produce a circulation of a great many thousand 
pounds. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Eye , ArtlncUl eye, a 
thin shell or concavo-convex piece of glass or enamel, 
coloured in Imitation of a hatural eye, which Is introduced 
beneath the lid when the eye has been enucleated. 1888 
Encycl. Brit, XX 11 1 . 90/a Artificial eyes are inserted, .and 
the specimen is then placed . . to dry. 

26. Glass eye. a. « prcc. b. also simply 
* eyes * : A pair of spectacles, o. — Bull’s eye. 

15. . Kennedy Agst. Mouth-Thankless v. (in Evergreen), 
In thy Bag thou beirs thyne Een. 2720 Acc, Death Tom 
Whigg 11. 39 A GlasiLEye, the Workmanship, .of the Famous 
Guahero. 17x9 D'Ureey Pills III. 18 A imir of Glass Eyas 
to clap on my Nose. 2783 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile 
Indiscretions (1786) I, 02, I must put on my eyes.. yes, l 
see I was mistaken. 2888 Pall Mall G. aa Dec. yx The 
pale rays of the sun show through the glass eyes on deck. 
1890 Cocks Handbk. Ornithology 66 Glass eyes, of all alzes 
and colours, may be purchased at a moderate cost * 
IV. attrib. and Comb. 

27. General relations: a. attributive, (portions 

or natural appendages of the eye) as eye-brim , 
-orbit, -place, - root , - socket ; (actions, properties, 
qualities, sensations of or pertaining to the eye) 
as eye-craft , -encounter, - glance , - level , - love , -plea- 
sure, -range, -reach, - search , - sparkle , -tear, 

- ivrinkle ; (surgical appliances for examining or 
operating on the eye) as eye-cup, -douche, -forceps, 
- tnstrutnenl , -speculum, - syringe ; eye-like, adj. ; 
b. objective, as eye -clearer, • doctor , -guard, -irri- 
gator, - protector ; eye-bedewing, -beguiling, -be- 
wildering, -besvitching, -brightening, -datxling, 
-delighting, -distracting, - glutting , -offending, 
-ovcrficriuing, -pleasing, -rejoicing, -retorting, 
-searing, - trying , etc., also with indirect obj. eye- 
sweet, adjs. ; eye-ward adv. ; eve-casting, -de- 
vouring, - watering vbl. sbs. 0 . locative as eve- 
blurred, -bold, - starting adjs. ; eye- earnestly adv. ; 
instrumental as eye-charmed, - checkt , -reasoning, 
-seen adjs.; parasynthetic and similative as eye- 
blue, -headed, -tipped. 

x6xa J, Taylor (Water P.) To SirR . Douglas , This king- 
dom weeps . . With . . "eye-bedewing verse, tdag Quarles 



lx, eye 

xlx. (1848) 395 Within, the dome Was "eyeblue sapphire. 
139a Warner A lb. Eng. vii, xxxvii. 168 She "eie- mur’d, 
and adiudged P rales the dastard’s!. 2606 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 11. iv. 11. Magnificence 424 Th* "eye-bold Eagle 
never fears the flash.. of Lightning. 2841 Milton Ch. 
Govt. Wks. 1738 1 . 58 Some ^cye-brightning Eiectuosy of 
Knowledge and Foresight. 27s 9 1 '. Cooke Tales , Pro- 
posalSjJVc. 185 The Caitiff trembles, And hU"Eyebrims flow. 
*881 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 88 By tuche. .good "eye cast- 
yng : thei shall alwaies bee able, .to speake what tha! ought. 
2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, ccclxii, Amazement out 
Enthralls "Eye-Charm’d Spectators. 2834 Gaytok Pleat. 
Notes 11. iv. 47 He forgot nis Table, tilt "eye-checkt to his’ 
duty. 2883 R. Turner in Gd. Words Dec. 790/9 The pretty 
little Eyebtlght. .had at one time a great reputation as an 
"eye-clearer. 183a Horn Sc Robotham Gate Lang. lint. 
IxxvL heading, Of opticks ("eye-craft) and painting. 2874 
Knight Diet. Meek., * Eye-cup, a cup for washing the eye- 
ball. 2602 Chester Love's Mart. Cantoes xlv. (1878) 
147 "Eye-darling mistries. 2737 Dyer Fleece 11. 574 The 
tribe of salts . . *ev ©delighting Sues Produce. 2887 H issey 
Holiday on Roast 67 Windmills, .always charming feature* 
in the prospect, life-giving and eye-delighting. 2873 Brown- 
ing Red Cott. Nt.-cap 1473 Monsieur Ldonce Miranda ate 
her up With "eye-devounng. 2883 E. D. Hale in Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 358/s They are as good as any "eye-doctor. 2884 
Syd. Soc. Lex., *F.ye douche, an instrument by mean* of 
which a stream of water or medicated fluid flan be applied to 

Jl-a 
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the surface of the eye. x8i8 Keats Endyml m L 160 Sweep* 
Ing, *eye*earnestly, through almond vales, 1833 Lams Elia 
Ser. 11. L (1865) 241 A momenta*? # sye*encountcr wfch lho»e 
stern bright visages. 1590 SrswSis F. Q. it. iv. 37 His coun- 
tenaunce . . scomefull "ey-glaunce at him shot. sSsy Kkblb 
Chr. V. Visit. Sick, Your k ten eys glances are too bright, 
sago Spenser F. Q. 11. vil 9 To them that covet such ’‘eve- 
glutting gaine Proffer thy giftes. 1884 Health Exhib . Cat at. 
128/1 Gau/c Wire "Eve-Guard*. (874 Knight Diet. Meek., 
* Eve-headed Bolt, a form of bolt having an eye at the head- 
end. 1864 Syd. Sot'. Lex., * Eye-irrigator, a coil of narrow 
lead tubing, .readily bent to fit the orbit and the surface of 
the lids, .through which a constant current of warm or cold 
fluid is maintained. 16x1 Cotgr., Miraillet , a Thorne- 
backe which hath on either of her sides . . a great "erii-like 
.spot. 1879 Lubbock Set. Led. ii. 51 Many of the nawk- 
moth caterpillars have eye-like spots. 1863 Ovida Held la 
Bondage (1870) 92 And "eye-love expires. 1806 J. Grahame 
Birds of Scot . 77 A melancholy, "eye-o’erflowing look. 1595 
Shaks. John tit. i. 47 Patch’d with foule Moles, and "eye* 
ofTending markes. x8*8 H. Miller RambL Geol. 11. xii. 
434 The snout of the Dipterus was less round ; it bore no 
marks of the “eye-orbits. 1869 Blackmork Loma D. ii. 
(ed. 12) 10 A light came through my "eye-places. 1580 
Sidney Anadia (1622) 6 Medowex, enamelled with all sorts 
of Me-pleaning flowers 1679 Gale Crt. Gentile* II. iv. 
446 His spirit nath garnished .. the Heavens, i. e. decked 
them with those eye-pleasing gloriose lights 16x7 Mark- 
ham Caval. 1. 53 If you preserue your Mare for beautie, and 
"oye.pleasure. 1884 Syd. Sot. Lex., * Eye-protector*. 
x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. 1. xii, The very instant 
he is out of "eye-range. 16*26* Hkylin Cosmogr . in. 
(1682) 12 'They had so long together lain in "eye-reach. 1839 
Bailey Festns xx. (1848; 234 "Eye-reasoning man. x(^g 
Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 23 Full heaps of "cyc-rejoicing 
cold. s8x8 L. Hunt Foliage , Orig. Poem* 28 As on the 
"eye-retorting dolphin's back That let Arion ride him. 
X79X Cowfer Odys*. ix. 438 All his "eye-roots crackled 
in the flames. 1657 Reeve Gods Pica for Nineveh 
153 All our lip reverence, "eye-search, feet-lackyng, ear- 
btbbing .. scarce bring forth a conspicuous Penitent. 
x87X Palgrave Lvr. Poem* n6 The keen torrents of "eye- 
searing light. 1833 Kane Grinnell Ex/, xlii. (1856) 382 
"Eye-seen growth. 1841-44 Emerson Ess., Hist. Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 10 whose "eye-sockets ore so formed that it would 
be impossible for such eyes to squint. >854 Owen Skel. hr 
Teeth (1855) 13 The eye-sockets, .are. .large, and usually 
with a free and wide intercommunication in the skeleton. 
1870 Emerson Sac. hr Solit ., /flrAVks. (Bohn) II 1 . 90 Laugh- 
ter and blushes and "eye-sparkles of men and women. 1794 
Coleridge Relig. Musing* iv, Fear, the wild- visagod, pale, 
"eye-starting wretch. 1 . 59 * J-. Dickenson Greene in Cone. 
(1078) 124 Which spoyle their stommacks with vnsauory 
myxtures, thereby to seeme "eye-sweete. 1645 Rutherford 
Try a l <$■ Tri. Faith (1845) 187 Not only God, but all his 
instruments .. must be eye-sweet to us. 1863 Manch. 
Ext^tt. 22 May, The effect of this arrangement is peculiarly 
' eye-sweet \ 1616 W. Fordk Serm. 42 The hearts gnefe 
and the "eie-teares must goe together. 1791 E. Dar- 
win dot. Card. 11. 14a The Cherub train , . with wonder 
touch the sliding snail, Admire his "eye-tip’d horns. 
1887 Sat. Rev. 14 May 703/1 Colours worked on highly 

f luxed "eye-trying paper. x8px Daily News 3 Nov. 5/3 
# lucidly sharp fat face, puckered "eye ward (as if all gravitat- 
ing towards the eyes). 1840 Hood I/O the Rhine 61 This 
gaping, and "eye-watering. 1831 H. Melville Whale 
I. xvi. 1x3 Such "eye-wnnkles are very effectual in a 
scowl. 

28 . Special comb. : + eye-apple, the apple of the 
eye ; eye-baby, the image of the spectator seen in 
another’s eye ; eye-bar, a steel or iron bar having 
an eye or hole at either end, used in bridges ; eye* 
blight, something that blights or dims the eye ; 
eye-blink, the twinkling of an eye (cf. Blink 
sb* 3) ; eye-blinking vbl. sb. (cfT Blink v. 6), a 
half-closing of the eye (to what is indecorous^ ; 
eye-bone, the bony circle round the eye, the 
orbit ; + eye-brine, tears ; + eye-oast, an act of 
casting the eye. a glance or look ; eye-oopy, a 
copy made by the hand, with the aid of the eye 
onlv ; eye-dawn, the dawn or first appearance (of 
a feeling) in the eye ; t eye-dolp = eye-socket ; 
eye-dot * e/e-speck ; eye-dotter, a small brush 
used in graining wood in imitation of bird’s-eye 
maple; eye-drop, a tear; eye-end, that end 
of a telescope to which the eye is applied ; f eye- 
flap - Burkes a b ; f eye-form (see quot.) ; 
eye-handle (of a spade, etc.), a handle having 
an eye or hole; + eye-hope, hope arising from 
the appearance of a thing; + eye-lamp, lamp 
or light of the eye ; eye-lens, the lens nearest 
the eye in an optical instrument ; eye-light, (a) 
the light of the eye, ( b ) a light (candle or lamp) 
for the eye ; eye-limpet (see qnot) ; eye-line, 
(a) the field or range of vision, (b) in pi* the 
lines above and below the eye of a bird; eye- 
loop * Eyk-holb, a loop-hole ; eye-memory (see 
quot) ; eye and ear-observation (see quot.) ; 
eye-observation, an observation taken by the eye 
alone ; eye-opener, (a) U. S. a draught of strong 
liquor, esp. one taken in the morning, (b) some- 
thing that throws sadden light on a subject or that 
makes clear what was dark and ambiguous, (r) 
something which causes keen surprise ; eye-parley, 
communication by interchange of looks; +eye- 
pearl, a facet in a compound eye ; eye-pedioel, 
eye-peduncle, Zooi* a pedicel or peduncle sup- 
porting an %>t ; eye-peeper - Eyi-lid ; eye- 
point *Ey£8?ot; eye-probe (see quot.); eye- 


purple (see quot.) ; eye-rim (see quot.) ; eye- 
soope «• Eye-shot ; eye-seed, in pi. seeds which, 
when blown into the eye, are said to remove 
foreign substances ; f eye (}en)-seke [see Skke], 
cyesickness ; yearning ; + eye-eet set down by 
eye-witnesses, trustworthy ; eye-sl&de, a shade for 
the eyes, ( a ) one worn or used as a protection 
from the light ; (b) a hood attached to a microscope 
to prevent the entrance of lateral rays to the eye ; 
teye-siok a., affected by things one sees; eye- 
siren (see quot) ; eye-sketch « Eye-dbaught ; 
eye-sorrow, (a) suffering through the eye, {b) — 
Eye-sorb; eye-speok, an eye consisting of a 
single speck, a rudimentary eye ; eye-stalk, the 
stalk or peduncle supporting the eye ; - eye-pedun- 
cle ; eye-star (see quot.) ; eye-stone, (a) a stone 
resembling an eye, (b) (see quot i8a8); + eye- 
streams, tears ; eye-struoture (see quot.) ; eye- 
suoker (see quot) ; eye-sweep, a survey with the 
eye ; eye-trap, something to catch or deceive the 
eye, a specious appearance ; eye-triok, a trick of 
the eye, a covert glance ; eye-tube, the tube of 
the eye-piece in a telescope ; + eye-vein, a branch- 
vein ; eye-verdiot, the evidence of the eyes ; eye- 
wages, such wages as eye-service deserves ; eye- 
waiter, one who waits for a look from his master as 
indicative of his will ; ea Eye-skhvant ; eye-wash, 
a wash or lotion f&r the eye, also fig. ; eye-wattle, 
a wattle or excrescence near the eye of a bird; 
eye-web, membrane covering the eye (e.g. of a 
mole) ; eye- wise a ., wise in appearance ; + eye- 
worm, a worm in the eye, in quot. fig. ; eye- 
worship, adoration performed by the eye ; eye- 
wright, one who cures eyes. Also, Eye-ball, 

-BEAM, -BITE, CtC. 

Fox tr. IVutid Surg. 11. ix. 81 If a party hath re- 
ceived a Wound in the Eye Apple . . then . . [etc.] 1890 Couits 
Field hr Gen.Omith. 11. iv. 271 Our own reflection, diminished 
to the sire of the eye-baby x8oo Daily News 16 Apr. 6/6 
Such important pieces as the "eye- bars of suspension bridges. 
1800 Coleridge Piccolom. v. fii, Therefore are they "eye- 


blights, Thorns in your foot-path. 1867 Dixon NewAmer. 
I. xii. 143 And In an "eye-blink, ~ 
dead. 1891 Pall Malt G. 29 <£ct 


. Carter fell to the ground 
pt. 2/x It is a pity that in 
such 


these days of sham prudery ana "eye-blinking such conver* 
nations cannot be reproduced. 1793 Holcrokt Lav ate Vs 
P hysiog. vil 47 "Kycbones with denned . . firm arches. x6o6 
Davies Sir T. Orrerbury Wks. (Grosart) 13 The Judge.. 
Powders his words in"Eye* brine. 167* J. Howard MadCoufte 
it. in Haxl. Dodsley Xv. 346 There s two of them that make 


_ iption. iBao Keats Ode to Psyche 
"eye-dawn of aurorean love. *4x3 Douglas cKneis in. x. 
15 Off his *E dolp th* flowand blude and attir He wischc 
away. 1878 M’Kendrick in Encvcl. Brit. VIII. 816/1 
Eye-specks or "eye-dots met with In Medusae, Annelid*, 
etc. X872 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 42a Some grainers 
use small brushes called maple "eye-dotters. .for forming 
the eyes. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, iv. v. 88 That Tyranny. . 
Would . . haue wash’d his Knife With gentle "eye-drops. 1790 
Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 154 This piece of mechanism 
in the "eye-end of the telescope. 1878 Lockyer Stargazing 
311 The eye-end changes its position rapidly. x6xx Cotgr. 
s. v. Oeiileres , A bridle with ^eye-flaps for a fore-horse. 1773 
Ash, Eye-flap, 1351 Records Pathxv. Kntnvi, 1. Def. B ij d, 

A figure mocne like to a tunne fourme, saue that it is sharp 

v-.t- __ de _ — .e r 


4 have Eye 
:-nopes deceitl 


get an inverted image at . . the focus of the "eye-lens. 1879 
Newcomb & Holden Astron. 63 The eye-lens E receives the 
pencil of rays, and deviates it to the observer’s eye. xSaa J. 
Bowrino Batavian Ant hoi. 50 The brightest of stars is but 
twilight Compared with that beautiful "eye-light. 1869 J. 
Martineau Ess. II. 378 Eyelight comes out to mingle with 
the daylight that comes in. 1891 Farmer Slang, " Eye-limpet 
an artificial eye. 1839 Bailey Festns (1834) 532 One un- 
limited "eye-line of pure space. 1883 Pall MaU G. 7 Nov. 
4/x A flycatcher sits lengthwise upon a branch. How 
beautiful, .its white eye-lines and barred forehead. x866 


akin to t quickness of perception is "eye-memory, 
impressing by will on memory things wnich we nave seen 
1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 79 "Eye-and-ear observa- 
tion. .is . . the part which both the eye and the ear play in 
the appreciation of intervals of time. The ear catches the 
beat of the clock, the eye fixes the star. 1889 Daily New * 
3 Jan. 3/3 The camera .. gives more reliable results than 
mere "eye observations. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. xvi. 
(C. D. ed.) 513 That transatlantic dram which is poetically 
named an "eye-opener. 1870 Mark Twain Innoc. Abr. 
xv. xxo The uneducated foreigner could not even fur* 
nish-.an Eye-Opener. 1879 N. Q. 15 Feb. 140 His 
lecture must have been a lively. . eye-opener hr the som- 
nolence of a cathedral towa 1884 E. T. Hooker in Amer. 
Missionary (N. Y.) April, The ability manifested in 
the discussion . . would have been an eye-opener to Dr. 
Tucker. <631 Charletom Epk. 4 Cimm. Matrons tu (1668) 
33 The "Eye-parly between Leander and Hero. 1863 
R. Hooke Micrographia 179 There may be by each of 
these "eye-pearls, a representation to the Animal - - as 
in a man's eye there is a Picture or sensation in the 
Retina. s*M Woodward Mollusca (1836) »4 The *eye- 
pcdiocU of toe snail. 183a Dana Cmtk l 440 The actyf 
of the outer antenna Is . . seldom shorter than the "eye- 
peduncle. xei* Mad. D'Arblay Diary <$ Dec., When 


my poor "eye-peepers are not quite closed, I look to the 
music-books. 1898-8 W. Clark Van der H seven's Zooi . 
I. st Animals without "eye-point and tail. 1888 Browning 
Ring & Bk. u 633 The scrutinising eye-point of some star. 
x86o Maynk Exp. Lex., * Eye-probe, $urg~ name for a 
probe having an eye or small hole at one end. x888 Daihu 
News 24 Sept. 5/1 A substance termed^the visual purple 
of the eye. Now, this "eye-purple is emineufr sensitive to 
1874 Knight Diet. Meet 

C-gli 


the action of light, 
a circular single 


lyst 

i, *Eye*risn % 

a circular single eye-glass, adapted to be held to its place 
by the contraction oT the orbital muscles. 1891 R.^Kir* , 
lino City Dreeulf. Nt. iv. 24 They can declare truthfully' 
the name of every ship within "eye-scope. x886 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n, 17a "Eye-seeds . . Probably Salvia Ver- 
benaca. c 1483 Digiy Myst , Mary Magd. 1577, I am so 
wexyd with # 3en sueke, J>at [etc.]. 183s Lithcow Trav. 
x. 307 So may some Stoical! Reader mis-conster. .this 
"eye-set History. x866 K. R. C. in qN. hr Q • x© Mar. 
190 An *eye-»hade of card-board . . is more useful than 
ornamental. 1630 Bp. Hall Balm GIL 299, I have long 
since left to be "cycsick. 1394 J. Dickenson Aruba*. 
(1878) 6a That "eye-Syren, alluring not with the sound} 
but at the sight. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 
84 He may., sound the Depths of the Water, amj^nark 
them on an "Eye-sketch of the Coast. 1793 Sm baton 
Edy stone L.\ 317 Of ihU column, I made an eye-sketch 
at the time. xn8 Carlyle Mi sc. (1857) I. 132 The law of 
Destiny which dooms them to such unspeakable "'eye- 
sorrows 1837 — Fr. Rev . 11. vi. vi, So many Courtiers . . 
are an cyesorrow to the National Guards. x8m Todd 
Cycl. A not. 11 . 130/a The "eye-specks are situated a little 
way behind the head. x88o Bastian Brain iii. fix The 
simple 'eye-specks’ of some of the lower Worms. 1804 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 23 The snail affords a remark- 
able, though familiar instance, when it draws in its "eye- 
stalks. 1880 Huxley Crayfish i. 24 At the ends of the eyte- 
stalks are the organs of vision. 1834 Southey Doctor 
Pref. I. 41 So many featherlets leading up to. .the gem or 
"eye-star, for which the whole was formed. 1877 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 129 An Ophthalmites, or some sort of "Eye stone. 
18118 S. F. Gray Snfpl. to Pharmacoptria 143 Guernsey eye- 
stone being put into the inner corner of the eye works its way 
out at the outward comer and brings out any stfange sub- 
stance with it. x86e Emanuel Diamonds, etc. 163 These 
stones [onyx] are also termed by jeweller* ' eye-stones '. 1394 
Southwell M. Magd. Fun. Tears* 83 Would our eyes be so 
dry, if such Me- streams were behovefull t x888 F.H. Hatch 
Gloss.Te 9 ' " * 


^erms for Rocks 1 1 • Eye-strtesiure . In this structure . . 
ated and secondary minerals are arranged in layers 
round the larger original constituents, producing lenticular 


round the larger original constituents, producing lenticular 
forms which often bear a striking resemblance to eyes. 1744 
Baker in Phil. Trans. Xtlll. 35, I shall .. distinguish 
it by the Name of "Eye-Sucker, as that Name conveys 
an Idea of the Manner how it lives. 1733 ChdmCErs 
Cycl. Snpp., Eye-sucker, a small sea insect, which Is 
sometimes found fixed by the snout to the Eyes of sprgts. 
1863 E. Burritt Walk to Landbs End 440 When you 
have taken your first "eye-sweep, you cannot say which 
goddess is the fairest. 1783 Mrs. A. M, Bennett juvenile 
Jndiscr. { 

Blackxu. 


. (1786) I. 4 The ^eye-trap of a good house. 1823 
'. Mag. XVIII. A got-up thing— a mere cyij- 


trap. x6oa f'LORio Modfaigne^m. v. (163a) 487 Galba.? 
perceiving him and Jiis wife beginne to bandy ^cjre-tritkes 


and signes. 1770 DolCond in Phil. Trans . 
The "eye-tube whi 


339 


lich contains the wires of the telescope. 
1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 6 The elongation or 
contraction of the length of the body, by means of the 
eye-tube. X545 Raynold Byrth Manky nde 43 They 
sende into each of the caules innumerable small "eye veynes, 
X657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 198 Dr. H. would persuade 
us to belecve against our "eye-verdict. x6ao Sanderson 
Serm. I. 150 They do Him but eye-service, and He giveth 
them but "eye-wages. <2x734 North Lives II. 249 Most 
of them were but "eye. waiters. 18 68 Com A. Mag. Sept. 
361 Not all the hair joins, and "eye-washes, and affectations 
can equal it. 1884 C. T. Buckland Sk. Soc. Life India ii. 
43 Most officers of any tact understand the meaning of eye- 
wash. 1889 F. A. Guthrie Pariah 1. i. He came up to me 
with some eyewash or other about our being neighbours ft 
Gorsecombe now. t888 Darwin Anim. hr rL I. vi. 188 A 
long-beaked carrier, haring large "eye-wattles, 1883 W. $. 
Dugdalk tr. Thmtes Pvrgatorio xvii. 188 Through which 
thou couldst see no better than a mole does through his 
"eyeweb. 1878 Lowkll Poet Wks. (1870) 47a When those 
"eye- wise .. small be lost In the great light. 1591 Lyly 
Endym. iil iv. 45 Love is but an "eye worme, which onely < 
tickleth the head with hopes, a 1874 Milton Frost Wks. 
(Jod.\ " Eye-warship. 1638 Hey un Surv. France 28 My 
hostess. . pers waded me to this holy "eye- wright. 

t Bye, sb.% Obs. [Used erroneously for Nye, 
neyc ; a ncyt = an eye. CL Adder, Eyas, etc.] 

A brood (of pheasants). 

c 1430 Bk. HawkyngXn Ret. Ant. I. 296, I have founde a 
covey of pertrich . . and eye of fesaunts. 1379 E. K. Gloss* , 
Spenser's Shepk. Cal. Apr, 118. 1689 Worlidoe Syst* 
Agric. (1681)252 When you have found an Eye of Pheasants 
. . place your Nets hollow, loose, and circular-wise, 1795 in 
Bradley Fam. Diet s. v. Pheasant . 

+ Bye f sb.s Obs . rare - 1 . In 5 pi. eyen. (Of 
doubtful meaning : perb. some error.) 

# c 1440 Bone Flor. 843 Syr Garcy went crowlande for fayne 
As rampande eyen do in the rayne. 

Ejre(*i\p- [f- Eye sb.l] 

IT f 1. trans. To perceive with tbo eyes; to see. 
lit* an dfig* Obs* 

1*83 Stanyhuret Asms* tv, (Arb.J 109 Eyest thou this 
filthood ? 183* J. Hayward tr. Biondis h£rmuna 77 Never 
b her life-time ever eyed the Prbcesae a more pleasbg 
spectacle. x 8 s£ Gvrnall Chr. in Arm* 1. 64 jjhey . . who 
in the performing of divine duties, eye not God through 
them. 1709 Pope Od*s*. x. 890 the paths of gods what 
mortal can survey T Who eyes their motion! 1779 J. New- 
ton In Obneo Hymns 111. No. 38 His heart revives, if cross 
the plabstje eyes his borne, • 

2. To direct the eyes to, fix the eyes upon, look 
at or upon, behold, observe. Often with a word 
or phrase indicative of some feeling (e g. anger, 



EYEGLASS 


XYBABLg. 
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father eyed 


’ K ^' n 8 nothing of. .the Beauties of the Mind, 

fb. To look upon, regard as (ho and so). 


suspicion, wonder, etc.). To eye askance , askant : 
see Askakob, Askant. 

T. Statlkton ffrf. Trttv/ iv. 148 Gentle 

Reader t Eye M. Jewel wel. t6io Shark. Temp* tit. i. 40 
FuU many a Lady I haue ey'd with best regard. s68a Sir 
>T. Browns Chr. Mot* xa Eye well those heroes who have 
held their heads above water. m$ Pont Odyss. xvii, 
443 They, .era the man. matestic m distress. 1797 Mrs. 
Radclifpik Italian xvii, Tney eyed the prisoners with 
curiosity. 183B Dickrns Nkh. Nkk. ii, The public., 
werfl eyeing, .tne empty platform. 2848 M. Arnold Tt is- 
tratn hr limit Poems (1877) 315 The knights eyed her in 
surprise. 1863 W. C. Russell Sea Queen HI. xii. 271 My 
father eyed her askant 

) HickkkingillJTA* Ceremony- Monger ytkt. ( 1716 ) 

Oh* 

x 639 W. BROUGif Sacr. Prlttc. 940 Eying men as mortal 
and mutable. 1873 Jakeway Heaven on E . (1817)67 We 
do not Mifficiently eye God as the fountain, .of all oui ex- 
bcllencv. 

3 . To keep an eye on ; to observe narrowly. 

Day Eng* Secretary 11. (1635) iox At one time or 
other I have, .eyed the demeanours, issues and dispositions 
of sundry humors. 1611 Bible r Sam* xviii. 9 And Saul 
eyed Dauid from that day. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. 
xx vi. (1647) 313 It being good to eye a suspicious person. 
1687 Pkpys Diary (1877) V. 385, I observed my wife to eye 
my eyes whether I did ever look upon Deb. 187a Si» T. 
Browne Lett* Friend (1712) 31 In consumptive Diseases 
home eye the Complexion of Moles. 1713 Ports Odyss. xnt, 
36 He sat, and ey'd the sun, and wished the night ; Slow 
seemed the sun to move. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit Birds 
(1847) L *39 He. .succeeded in eyeing the bird to the distant 
passage, .by which it entered and left its nest x8xa H. & 
J. Smith Rej* Addr xiii. (1873) 130, I’ve stood and eyed the 
builders. 1877 H. A, Page De Quincy I, iv. 81 Had eyed 
the lad hbvertng about the house. 

+ 4 . To have or keep in view; to aim at (a mark), 
Of an expression, text, etc. : To refer to. Oh* 

1390 Spenser F* Q* 11. iv. 7 The a\med morke, which he 
ui Ft* Symbol, § 319 In which arc 
and fdtme. 26*2-31 Laud 

Sev* Serin. (1847) 34 The letter of the psalm read* David. 

: or the psi * * ' ‘ '* 


Eye-ball 

of tne eye* a. 


t bpl). [f.Ei 
The apple 


had cide. 1594 West 2Hc , 

chiefly to be eyed the matter and forme. 

Sev * Serin. (1847) 34 The letter of the psalnc 
the spirit of the psalm eyes Christ. s8«$-8 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Elis. lit. (2088) 387 God, whom alone I eyed^nd re* 
spected. 1659 Fuixxa Apt. Inj. Innoc. (1840) 563 This 
my expression did eye another person. 1880 Penn No Cross 
xxii. j 3 Let the Glories of another World be ey'd. 1771 
Wesley Whs. (1873) V. 301 Therefore, eye him in all. 

1 5 . ittlr* To look or appear to the eye. b. 
TcPbJve an eye to, look to. Obs. 

1808 Shake. Ant. 4 C/.*t. iii. 97 My becommings kill me, 
uton they do not Eye well to you. 1617-77 Feltham Re- 
solves 1. xiv. 72 As if orib were, for the contentment of this 
life; and the other, eying to that of the life to come. 

II. 0 . tram* To furnish with eyes, in senses 20 
and 21 of the sb. 

0 *?S4 T. Morrall Needle-making 30 In that [stage] of 
eying . . 4,000 [needles] per hour are . . easily produced. 1887 
F. Franc us Angling i. (1880) 48 On the tails eye hang a 
triangle also eyed. 1883 Harper's Mag. 933/1 The ends 
of the strands are * eyed . 

Hence Bye'ing vbl* sb. } the action of the vb. Eye. 

a 173a T. Boston Crook in Lot (180s) 3 A wise eying of 
the hand of God in all we find to bear hard upon us. 

Eye, obs. form of Awk, Ego. 

Eyeable (oi&b’l), a* [f. Eye v. + -able.] That 
may be seen by the eye ; also, that may be looked 
upon with pleasure ; sightly. 

1839 Bailry Festus (1853) 458 The furthest things on all 
sides eyeable Are village temples tapering to tne skies. 
1887 Tunes (weekly ed.) 19 Aug. 12/1 They take very good 
Qare to make their goods 'eyeable' and attractive to 
purchasers. 1890 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 337/3 Dr. Hime has 
spared no pains in making the pages eyeable. 

iOyeasa, obs, form of Eyaq? 


Eye sbA + Ball.] = Ball 

^ or p 4‘1- *>.T he eye 

itself within the lids and socket 

a. 139a Shaks. yen. 8* Ad. 119 Hold up thy head : Look 
in mine eye balls. 1807 Hey wood IVom. Kilde Wks. 1874 
II. sox Your companie is as my eic-ball dee re. 16x4 Beaum. 
& Fl. Wit at Sev. Weapons 1. i. The brow of a Military 
lace may not be offensive to your generous eyeballs, a 2830 
Praed Poems (1864) II. 397 A fitful light In his eyeball 
glistened. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxlv. 319 Ere . . these 
dimly lit eye-balls Feed to the full on thee. 

b. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. hi. ii. 360 Crush this hearbe 
into Lyaanders eic, Whose liquor hath this vertuous pro- 

g rtie, To. .make his eie-bals role with wonted sight. x868 
ryden lnd* Emp. 11. i, I feel . . my eyeballs rowl 1708 
Coleridge Ahc* Mar, vi. xx, Their stony eye-balls glitter d 
on In the red and smoky light. t8oa Home in Phil* Trans* 
XCII. 3S4 The eye-lid ts very loose upon the eye*balL x868 
Kingsley Hereto, xv. 2x4 An arrow was in his eyeball. 1878 
Foster Phys* iil U. 503 The eyeball is moved by six muscles. 
By*4>Mm(di*bf:m). ff* Eye sb*' + Beam.] A 
beam or glance of the eye. 

tflM Shaks. L. L* L* iv. UI. 28 So sweete a Kisse the 
golden Son glues not . . As thy eye beames. a 1839 T. 
Carew To a Lady, Through those Crystalls me soules 
flitting, Shall a pure wreathe of eye-beames twine, 1783 
Mrs. A. M. Bnfwhr juvenile Indiscr. (1788) II. aia Her 
eye beams shoot through mysouL 1841-4 Emerson Ess. 
Ser. 1. vi (^76) 155 Read the language of these wandering 
eye-beams. 

t Ey«*bit«, v. 09s. rate. [f. Er* /AI+B iti v*] 
tram. To bewitch with the eye. 

SJ 0 MPR* Scot DUeov* Witcher, ill. xv. 90 ThlVrishmen. . 
affirm#, that not onelie their children, but their cattail are. . 

E ' ltten, when they fall snddenlie stake. 2838 Philurs, 
Hie % to fascinate or bewitch by a certain evil influence 
the eye. 2722-280* In Bailey. 


Hence + 8y*»bltar, one who 1 eye* bites '. + Bys* 
biting vbl. sb. and Ml. a , 

1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 111. xv. 30 The Irishmen. . 
testae one sort of their witches eybiurs. 2383 J. Higgins 
tr. Junius ' Nemenelator 437 Past inns, a bewitching or 
eye-ohing. 1838 T. Ady Candle in Dark it. 104 Calling 
tnem eye-biting notches. 

Bye-bolt (al beit), [f. Eyb sb.U Bolt sb.] A 
bolt or liar having an eye at one end, to receive 
a hook, ring, etc. 

2789 Smeaton in Brand Neivtastle (17^) ll. App. j86The 
stones may be laid hold of by eye-bolts fixed In holes bored 
with a jumper. 2704 Rigging <7 Seamanship I. 35 They 
are mostly fitted with a. .sprig-eye- bolt driven in the middle 
of their ends. 2830 F. A. Griffiths Artilt. Man. (186s) 
118 They hook the fixed blocks to the eye -bolt*. 

Bye*-bree. [f. Eye sb* i + Bkek jiM] 
fa. — Eye-lid, Oh. + b. - Eye-lash. Obs . 
a* m Eye-brow. Oh. exc. Sc. and dial. 

A. c iooo .te.r. Leeehd. I. 35a Niwe &ate cyse ofer$cseted 
mid |>a eafcbrsewas. c 2300 Song agst* Retinues m Pot. 
Songs (Camden) 239 Sene is on is browe Ant on is exe- 
brewe, That [etc l 138s Turner Herbal 11. 137 b. Ine 
Juice of it [mustarde]. is uood. .for the rouuhnes of the ey- 
orces. 1804 T. Wright Passions 1. vii . ag The fornication 
of a woman shall bo knowen by the lifting vp of her eyes, 
and in her eye-brics. *627 Markham Cava/, v. 17 All 
those long and .stifle haires which growe close aboue his 
vpper eye-brees. 1787 in Grose Protnnc. <l/o*s. t Snppl. 

D. 1377 B. Googk HeresbacKt Husb. (1586) 117 A nor*c 
when he beginnes to be olde, hi* temples waxe hollowc, hi* 
eye brics gray. 2623 G. Sand vs Titsv. 67 Into the *ame 
hue do they dy their eie-breis, and eye-browes. 

0. 2778 Herd Siot. Songs I. aio And the sweat it dropt 
down Frae my very eye-brie, a 2803 Jamieson If 'at* r* 
Kelpie 43 tin Scott Minstr,\ Of filthy gar hi* ce-brcen war. 
i86e Dialect of Leeds 337 ‘ Ee-brecs , eyebrow*. Mod. .Sc* 
He is dirt up to the very ee-bree*. 

Eyebright (oi'bwit), a. and sb. [f. Eye slO + 
Bright.] 

+ A. Adj. Bright to the eye, clear. Obs. rate” l . 

2607 Lingua 11. v. in Harl. Dodslty IX. 381 The shooting 
stars, Which in an eye-bright evening seem to fall. 

B. sb. 1 . The popular name of the plant 
Euphrasia officimlts 9 formerly in repute as a 
remedy for weak eyes ; - Euphrasy. 

1 33 3 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 1 1 b, Tbyngcs good for the 
eye* : Eycbryght : Fcncll. 1585 Lloyd Trens* Health xii. 
E vij, Take of the wood of Aloes, of cy bright {etc ]. 161s 

Drayton Poly-otb. xiii. wa H« Fumitorie gets, and Eye- 
bright for the eye. 2871 ^Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xxii. 399 
Eye bright, strengthens the head, eyes and memory, clear* 
the sight. 1718 Quincy Comp/. Disp. 79 Eyebright flower* 
in June. 2738 Mrs. Dklany Life + Carr. 111. 507 The 
purple veten and eyebright soften the golden fur* and glow- 
ing neath. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 371 We find 
. . eye-bright with thick fleshy leaves. 1883 R. Tuknfr in 
Gd. Words Dec. 790/2 The pretty little Eyebright. had at 
one time a great reputation a* an eye-clearcr. 

b. al/rtb* Prepared from euphrasy. Also in 
names of other plants or medicamcntB used as 
remedies for weak sight. 

2397 Gkrard Herbal 1. Ixii. 8 3* 83 Eiebright Cow 
wheate. 16x6 Surtl. Ik Markh. Country Farms 43 Drinke 
eueric morning a small draught of Eye-bright wine. 2848 
Hunting of Box 3 9 The Eye-bright water of Repentance. 
2638 Ridglky Pract. Phys&k 118 Ey-bright oyl made of 
the flowers of Succory. 2747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 
60 Use Eye bright Tea daily. 2884 Miller P/aut-n. t Eye - 
bright Cow-wheat. The genus Bartsia. 

f 2 . ? * A kind of ale in Elizabeth’* time 1 (La- 
tham). Oh* 

16x0 B. Jonron Alt h. v. i, Men and women . . [have] been 
seen to flock here. . In day* of Pimlico and Eye-bright. 

Eyebrow (ai-brau\ ff. Eyk jA* + Brow. Not 
in OE., which had only eagbr&w Kyk-bkee.] 

1 . The fringe of hair alonjj the upper orbit of 
the eye, more or lens arched m appearance. 

*5®5 J- Higgins tr. Junius’ Nomenciator 27 SuperciliuMy 
the ridge of haire aboue the eye lids or the eye browe*. *800 
Shako. A* Y.L. 11. vii. 149 'I he Louer with a wofull ballad 
Made to hi* Mistres.se eye-brow. 2092 Ray Creation 11. 
(1692) 32 Above stand the Eye-Brows, to keep anything 
from running down upon the eyes. 2742 Monro Anat. 
Nerves (cd. 3) 79 An arched Ridge is extended, on which 
the Eye-brows are placed. 1823 Scott Tnermaln 111. xxvi, 
Shade thine eyebrows with thine hand. 2880 Froudk Hist . 
Eng, VI. 376 He hod the arched eyebrow, .of the beautiful 
Plantagenct face. 

b. pi. Artificial imitation* of the tame, app. 
made of mouse-skin. 

3703 Stkele Tend. Hush. 11 1. 1, Pr*y thee, wench, bring 
me my black eyebrows out of the next room. 2728 Prior 
Another Reas. Affliction Poems 270 The Slattern had left 
in the Hurry.. Her Lady's Complexion and Eyebrow* at 
Calais. — On the same Poems 271 If we don't catch a 
Mouse To-night, Alas ! no Eye-brows for To-morrow. 

2 - Anat* (see quot. 1840), 

2806 Med* J ml. XV. 908 The organ of finding and re- 
collecting places manifested itself strongly in the corners of 
his eye-brows. 1840 G. Ellis Anat, 74 The eyebrows. . 
are two curved prominences formed by the orbicularis and 
ocripito-frontalis muscles. 

8. Arch . a. A moulding over a window, b. 
(See quot. 184a). 

2703 T. N. Cityft C* Purchaser 5 Annulet .. in Architec- 
ture. .a. .Tlnce, Eye-brow. 283a tr. Tour Germ. Prince 
IV. iv. 282 Hatfield is built of brick j only the eyebrows of 
the windows. .&c. are of stone. 284a Gwilt A rchit* Gloss. 
972 Eyebrow^ a name sometimes given to the fillet 

4 attrib. an bKornb* 

1728 Prior Another Reas. Affliction Poems 870 Her Eye- 


brow- Box one Morning lost. 2780 Goldsm. L it. W. (1840) 
o Your note-borer* .. eyebrow- pi uiker^ would all waut 
bread. A 2834 Hooker tfinmL jrnlt. I. iii. 66 Prominence 
of eyebrow region, T 

Hence lys browii a., furnished with eyebrows ; 
transf. (of a hill\ having a growth of trees re- 
sembling an eyebrow. Bye browleaa a without 
eyebrows. 

2833 J‘ Hodgson in J. Raine Mem . (1858) II. 314 Steep 
scars, fringed and eye-browed with wild natural wood. 1839 
Jkmison Brittany L a Flock of white-eyebrowed goat*. 
1888 Dickrns Umomnt. Ttav. xxv, Tno*e four male 
personages, complexionless and eyebrowles*. 2884 Miss. 
//ml/aSept. 273 They never yet had beard of such a thing 
as an eyebrowle»s child. 

Syrbrow. v. [f. 

frown 

P*ss. . . 

1831 T. Hook Jack Brag x ix, Rougeing, powdering, .eye- 
browing, and all concomitant stage trick*. 2876 Mr*. 
Whitney Sights 4 Ins. iii. 15, I find it i* only the unusual 
things.. that you ore eyebrowed out of. 

Bytd ^id), ppl, a* |T Eye sb. 1 + -ed ‘A] 

I. Furnished with eyes. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1459 Youre father is in sleigbte 
as Argus eyed, c 1430 Lydg. Botha* Prol. (1544) 54 A 
prince .. Eyed os a tigre with reason and forerignt. 2333 
Edfn Treat. News ind. (Arb.) 15 An Elephant, .i* . . eyed 
lyke a swine. 1379 Si enser .S he/h. Cal. Sept, aoi For 
RoflV i* wise, and as Argus eyed. 2843 Prynne Sotu Fotver 
Part. App. 134 He who even now seemed eyed, eared, 
strong ami flourishing ; will suddenly wax blincf deafe, rikI 
fall to nothing. <8%a Tennyson (Enone 196 A wild and 


prcc. sb.] / tans . a. To 
(a person) out of \ in quot. with inditect 
b. To provide with (distinct) eyebrows. 


n paid. Eyed like the evening star. 

1869 R. Lytton Orval 117 The eyed air See* not. 


nu. i8%e 

wanton pard. Eyed Rke 
fg . 2869 R. Lytton 
b. With adj. prefix, as Argus-, blue-, 
hollow-, two-, wet-eyed: see the adj*. 

to. Gifted with sight, clear-sighted, sharp- 
sighted. Also Jig. Wide awake to. Oh. 

1984 T. Bajhard LhrestoUros {1880) 8» Men .. Eyde to 
their profit, but bliude to their puine. 2308 Spenser F. Q. 
iv. iii. 7 They were both *0 watchful) and well eyde, That 
[etc.]. 26x8 Rowlands Sacred Mem. 45 Borne blind they 

knew . . And mo»t miraculous, now perfect ey'd. 263a J. 
Hayward tr. Biondts Eromcna 87 A j^od, though blind?, 
yet eyed sufficiently to *pie out two spirit*. 

2 . Furnished with an eye. Cl. Eyk so, a I. 

*804 Arkrnktmy Surg. Observ. 315 By mean* of an eyed 
probe. 1888 Academy 33 May 358/2 Mr. Hall invented 
eyed-hooks [in fly-fi*hing). 

3 . Marked or ornamented as with eyes; dappled, 

spotted. Eyed Ilawk-Moth ( Smerinthus Ocella- 
tusj : a moth of the family Sphingidtr. i 

2825 Shelien Alaslor 450 Soft mo»*y lawn*, .eyed with 
blooms. tSsi Kkats Lamia 50 Eyed like a peacock. i8ag 
Berry Emyci. Herald. I., Eyed . a term u*ed in Kpenking 
ortho variegated *pot» in the peacock’s tail. 2843 Wmi- 
wood Brit. Moths I. 7 Smerinthus Lhellatus . The Eyed 
Hawk-Moth. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 53 That which 
perk* and preens The eyed wing. 1889 in Elvin Out. 
Heraldry. 

Eye'-draujght. ff. Eye sbf -f Dbaught.] A 
drawing or plan made by the eye, not by actual 
measurement. 


*771 Gent l . Mag. 365 Eye Draught of the Solway Moss. 
*793 Smkaton Edystone L.% 20 note, The print, .appear* to 
be made from an Eye Draught. 2803 P. Nicholson Prait. 
Build. 170 To take the dimensions of a place . . make an 
eye-draught. 1873 Proctor Expanse Hear. 373 The stars 
. .being copied by eye-draughts from the charts. 

Eyeful, sb. [f. EykxA 1 + -ri L.l ft. As much 
as tne eye can take in at once. b. A minute quan- 
tity; a wink (of sleep). 

183a J. Wilson in Black™. May. XXXI. 865 We prefer a 
miniature picture of the Swiss Giantess to the giantess her- 
self— an eyeful for one to an Armful for ten. 2860 Reads 
Cloister 4 //. II. 37 You di op off again, and get about an 
eyeful of sleep : Jo, it is tinkle, tinkle, for matins. 2878 D. 
Stevenson in Gd, Words 687 IWc) with large cye-fuls took 
the landscape in. 

Eye*ftu, a* Oh. exc. dial* [f. Er* sb , l + -pul.] 
f ft. Plainly to be seen. b. Careful ; observant. 

c 1621 Chapman Iliad x. 398 He buna them up aloft upon 
a tamarisk boueh A* eyeful trophies. 1833 Rorinsom Whitby 
Gloss . s. v.. * He's varry eeful over his brass', he is careful in 
laying out his money. ' Be eeful ', mind what you are about. 

SyajfflftM oi glas), sb. [f. Eyk sbA + Glass.] 
+ L Tne crystalline lens of the eye. Oh. 
x6tt Shaks. Wtnt. T* 1. il 268 Your eye-glasse Is thicker 
then a Cuckolds Horne. 

2. A glass to shield or protect the eye* 
t8aa J. Baocock Dorn. Amusem. 65 Wearing a visor with 
eye-glasses in it. 

8. t a. A magnifying glass, a microscope (oh.)* 
b. In mod. use, a lens of glass or crystal for as- 
sisting defective sight. Double eye- class, ( pair of) 
eyeglasses : two suen tense* mountea side by side so 
as to assist the sight of both eyes ; the name is by 
usage restricted to a pair of lenses to be held in 
the hand or kept in position by a spring on the 
nose ; those which are secured by picoes of metal 
placed over the ears being called spectacles. 

vfin Harmki in Phil. Trans. LVIL 283, I have often 
found, by the help of an eye-glass, that . . ! passed over great 
multitudes of eggs. 1807 Director I. 233 He uses his eye- 
glass more than his prayer-book. 2839 G* Meredith R. 
Fevertl xxix, Eyes are bearable, but eye-glasses an abomina- 
tion. s86l Miss Braddon Eleanor's Viet . (2878) I. ii. 
17 The old mao put a double gold eyeglass over his nose, 
and began to rcaa. .*JF. M. Pkaru Contrast, xxvii, She 



EYEGLASS. 


fancied there had been something of the eye-glass manner 
about him* sMg F. M. Crawk>rd Dr. Claudius Ul, She 
wore gold-rimmed eyeglasses* r ^ 

4 . The lens at that end oV any optical instrument 
to which the eye is applied. 

i «4 Phil. Trans. I. a He useth three Eye-Glasses for his 
great Telescopes. 147a Grkooxy in Rigaud Ccrr. ScL Men 
(1841) II. 343 The.. plano-convex eyeglass. 1704 Newton 
Opiichs 1 t. vitL (1731) 9a A pretty good Perspective, .made 


wuh a concave Eyeglass. 176a Ramsden in Phil. Trans . 
(1783) LXXIII. 09 Thus we have a system of eye-glasses 
wnich may be taken out of the telescope. 1816 J. smith 
Panorama Sc. $ Art L 484 The focal distance of the eve- 

J rlass. 1837 Goring « Pritchard Microgr. 56 Thasolar 
ocus of its eye-glass. 1887 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 3r The 
other to magnify this image, and (tom being next the eye of 
the observer, called the eye-glass. 

6 . A glass adapted for the application of reme- 
dies to the eye. 

184a Dunolison Mod. Lex., Eye Glass, Scat fun m ocu- 
lars. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex., Eye-glass , a hollow cup- 
shaped glass for applying lotions to the eye. 

lienee Eyeglassed a., furnished with an eye- 
glass or eyeglasses. 

1848 Clough Bothiex. 9 Noble ladles. .Bowing their eye- 
glassed brows. x8px M. E. Mann Winter’s Tale II. 11. iv. 
181 The eyeglassed young man. 

Eyo'glMi, v. rare* 1 , [f. prec.sb.] tram. To 
look at through an eyeglass. 

s8a8 J. Banion Anglo- Irish II. aai Miss Gore, .employed 
herself, .in eye-glassing Gerald. 

Eyehole 0>i 4 hff*»l). [f. Eye jiM + Hole.] a. 
The cavity or socket containing the orbit of the 
eye. b. A hole to look through. o. dial . (See 
quot.) 

a. 1837 Rutherford Lett, lxxxviii. (186a) I. 337 Let 
their eyes rot in their eye-holes, who will n6t receive Him 
home again. x8xx Robinson Whitby Gloss., F.en-holcs. the 
eye-sockets. 1880 J. Shallow Templars Trials 68 Wheat 
grows through the eyeholes of the skull. 

b. 1856 Rank A ret. Expi. I. xxx. 406 A small eye-hole 
. .enabled the in-dwellers to peep out. 1863 Sala Breakfast 
in Bed (1864) a86 A crumpled bit of pasteboard covered 
with black silk, with two eyeholes and a fringe of sham lace. 
1878 Lockykr Stargazing 47 The stars were observed . . 
through an eyehole, sliding on a fixed arc. 

0. 1884 Holland Gloss. Chester (E. D. S.), Eye hole , 
the depressions in a potato from which the buds spring. 
*887 in Darlington Folk-speech S. Cheshire (E.D.SA 

Eye-lash (oi'lrcj). [f. Eye sb.' + Lash.] a. The 
row or line of hairs fringing the edge of the eye-lid. 
b. A single hair from the same. 

17ft Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 535 Even the eyelashes [of 
the Simla] are like ours. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer, II. 
68 Their . . eye-lashes are of the same hue. 1813 Scott 
Rokeby iv. v. The eye-lash dark, and downcast eye. 1836 
Todd CycL A mat . I. 306/a Few birds . . possess eye- lashes. 
i860 Tyndall G/ac. it. i. 235 Looking through their fingers 
or their eyelashes. 1883 liar pet’s Mag. Sept. 646/3 She 
fought him [Sleep] to the last eye-lash. 

Hence Eye-lashed ///. a., provided with eye- 
lashes ; in quot. transf. 

ilM Syd. Dobell Balder i. 5 Little window in the wall, 
Eye-lashed with balmy sprays of honeysuckle. 

t Eye-laet, Eye'liet. Sc. Obs. [? f. Eye sb.' 
+ ME. lest, last fault.] 

1. A flaw, deformity, defect. 

1391 R. Bruck Serm. Bviij, The last eyelast that 
appeareth in this denunciatioun is this. 1606 Sc. Acts Jos. 
Vl (18x6) 357 Ony default* or Eilest, be |>e quhilk thericht 
or possessioun of the saidis landis may be challangeit. s6so 
J. Melvill Diary (1843) 761 They fand thric or four 
dangerous eyelistis that they could not digest. 1604 Cal- 
perwood Ep. Chr. Brother xa The uncomely eye-lasts re- 
quired to be introduced upon the sound work of this Sacra- 
ment. 1768 Ross Helenore 14a From any ee-list I'm free. 

2. A grievance, grudge ; ill-will, malice. 

*384 J- Carmichael in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 413 To 
repare all bygane e list is. 159$ in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
349 All and xindrie personis amangis quhome deidlie feid 
and eleist is presentlie standing. 1644 D. Hume Hist. 
Douglas 87 These two lived after . . without suspition, 
grudge, or eye-list on either partie. 

Eyeless (oi lta), a. [f. Eye sb .* + -less.] 

1. Without eves. a. Of certain animals : Having 
no eyes. b. Of a needle : Made without an eye. 

O. Of a plant, etc. : Without buds. 

U70 in Levins Manif. 91. a i8u Shelley Assassins 
ii. m Ess. 4 Lett. (Camelot) 171 The eyeless worms of earth. 

Carpenter Anim. Phys. 1a In.. the great cave of 
Kentucky are found numerous small eyeless fishes. 1871 
Athenseum 96 Aug. 375 Paris has sewers, and strange, eye- 
less. .beings swarm through them. 

2. Deprived of the eyes, having the eyes removed. 
199 * Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. v. iil ia6 What Torch is yond 
that vainely lends bis light To grubs, and eyeless* Sc idles? 
*603 — Lear in. vil. 96 Turne out that eyelesse Villains. 
187* Milton Samson 38 Ask for this great deliverer now, 
and find him Eyeless in Gasa. 17a* Port Odyss. xnt. 145 
The vengeance vowed for eyeless Polypheme, i8xa Byron 
Ch. Har. 11. vi, Through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole. 
1837. Whittier Possess , Wife of Manoak i« An eyeless 
captive. 1868 Kingsley Hereto, xv. 194 , 1 am haunted with 
spectres eyeless and handless. 

3. Blind, sightless, a. Without eyes or eyesight, 
lit. and fig. b. Not using the eyes, undisenmi- 
nating ; without aid from the eyes. 

16*7-47 Feltham Resolves 164 The eye-less* night 17*7 
Addison tr. Ovids Met . in. 635 Penlheus only durst deride 
The Cheated People, and their Eyeless Guide. 1788 G. 
Canning Antidjaferetius m m? (He] for a pilot eyeless 
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Chance employ'd. 1814 Cary Dante , Purgatory xiu. 61 
As never beam Of noonday vUitcth the eyeless man, E'en 
so (etc.]. 1899 Tennyson Idylls , Vivien to 6, 1 saw the little 
elf-god eyeless once. Martineau Chr. Life (cd. 4) 

464 Sunshine is of no use in an eyeless world. 187s Morley 
Condorcet Crit. Misc. (1878) 73 The fortuitous vagaries of 
an eyeless destiny. 1877 Morris Sigurd iil 378 The 
hungry eyeless sword. 

4. Not to be reached by the eye. rare. 

1839 Bailey Festus (1848) 17/3 Like stars.. They shall 
cverpass at all but eyeless distance. 

Obs. Also 3 asielest. [s-OE. 
% egeliest, f. egeleds Aweless.] Fearlessness. 

c st7S Lay. 1939 i Hii dude ofte onwreste al for htye-leste 
[c 1005 asie-leste]. 

Eyelet (oi'tet), sb. Forms : 4 oilet, 5 oylette, 
olyet, -tte, ^ eielet, eylet, 7- eyelet. [ME. 
oilet, a. Fr. at Ilet, dim. of ceil eye : the mod. form 
is influenced by association with Eye and -ley.] 

1 . a. A small round hole in cloth, gail-cloth, 
etc., worked like a button-hole for the passage of 
a lace, ring, or rope ; also Eyelet-hole. b. A 
short metal tube, having its ends flattened for the 
same purpose. 

.* 3 * Wyclif Ex. xxvi. 5 The curtyn shal hauefifti oileti* 
in either parti. 1611 Speed HUt. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. 9 9 
At euery Eylet the Needle left hanging by the silke. 1637 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Grata, v. si Drawing a rope thorow 
a blocke or oylet to runne vp and down, a 1764 Llovd To 
G. Caiman, Peeping the curtains eyelet through. 
tratuf. 1809 Wordsw. Prelude vn. Wks. (1888 J 388/1 Wind- 
ing up his mouth . . into an orifice . . a lurking eyelet, small 
and only not Invisible. 

2 . An aperture or loophole for observation ; 
rarely for the discharge of missiles. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, % Olyet, hole yn in a walle. ci 430 
Lonklich Grail xiv. 630 Forto han smeten him .. Thorwh 
the oylcttes ofhis helm. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxiii, 
A woman.. with n black mask on, through th^cyelets of 
which her eyes twinkled strangely. 1831 Turner Dorn. 
Archit . 1 . vu. 316 In which there are loop-holes or eylets 
for arrows. 1858 Blshnkll Nat. 4 Supernal, iil (1864) 65 
Eyelet of observation. 

3 . A small eye. lit. and fig. 

1709 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VII. 1 30 With eyelets, 
by the fat flesh squeez’d together. 1835 Tails Mag, II, 379 
Wicked eyelets, wicked mou'th, Face me fairly, tell me 
truth ! 1848 Hardy in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club II. 333 Eye- 
lets ( ocelli j two, small, black. 1876 Hardy Hand Ethelb. 
II. xlvL 233 They could discern^yelets of light. 

t b. A small eye or bud of a plant or tree. Obs. 

1600 Su RELICT Countrie Farme VI. v». 737 If it [the vine 
stock] haue put forth any eielet, you may rub it off with 
your finger. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 348 
Shoots, .full of sappe, hauing grosse and thicke-set eyelets. 

4 . allrib. and Comb. 

1884 Webster, Eyelet-ring, a small ring of metal, ivory, 
&c. inserted in an eyelet to prevent wearing. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Eyelet-punch, a device used at the desk for 
attaching papers together by eyeleting. 1880 Cntal. Tool 
Whs. Snejfield Bo Best bright Eyelet Closing Pliers. 1883 
HarpcFs Mag. 8x3/2 It is a mere eyelet slit of a strait. 

Eye let (oi*l«t), v. [f. prec. sb.] tram. To 
make eyelets in : lit. ana fig, 

183a Gen. P.Thompson^.iy/'c. (1842) II. 323 The cockneys 
. .eyeleted the royalists at Brentford in 1643. 

Hence Hye’leted ppl. a. Eyeleting vbl. sb. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Eyeleting-machine, a machine 
for attaching eyelets to garments and other objects. 1885 
Nkwhall in Harper’s Mag. Jan. 286/2 Self. feeding eyelet- 
ing machine, foot-power. 1891 Ch. Times 27 Feb. 209/1 
Advt., [A card], .eyeleted for hanging up. Mod. Eyeleted 
luggage-labels. 

Eyeleteer [f. prec. sb. -f -ebb.] 

(See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Eyeleteer, a stabbing instrument 
of the work-table, to pierce eyelet-holes. 

Eyelet-hole (oi-let|h<?ul), sb. Forms : 6 ilet-, 
6-7 oylet-, 6-9 eylet-, 7 eylot-, ilot-, oilet-, 7-8 
ey(e)lid-, 8 eilet-, 9 oilete-, 7- eyelet-, [f. 
Eyelet sb. + Hole.] 

1. ** Eyelet i a; also a hole for inserting a metal 
eyelet (see Eyelet i b). 

158© N orth Plntarch (1676) 573 A Brigandine made of 
many folds of Canvas with Oylet-holes. 1599 A M. tr. 
Gabelkouer’s Bk . Pkysicke 184/3 The thong must lye . . on the 
rupture, which must on both his sydes nave 0 eyletholes. 
i6*7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. viL 31 The eylot holes 
of tne sailo. . l6 S® Fox tr. Wurtsl Surg . ti. xxiv. 144 
Splinters made . . with fitting fillets and bands, on which 
there are small eylid holes. 1743 Zollman in Phil. Trans. 
XL 1 I. 365 A sort of Boat of Turkey Leather, .with. .Eilet- 
holes for receiving Hooks. st6* Falconer Shipvtr. 11. 33^ 
The reef-lines next . . Through eyelet-holes . . were reeved. 
1890 Carlyle Latter-d. Pampk ., Downing Street 45 This 
poor tailor's-bodkin, hardly adequate to bore an eylet-hole. 
1861 Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 306 Wool and flax, 
with silk for the lappets and the eyelet holes, were the com- 
mon materials. 

transf. 1999 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. {Percy Soc.) 
13a Twill be a good while ere you wish your skin full of ilet 
holes. 1834 Ford P. Warbeck it. iii. Or let my skin be 
punch’d full of oylet-holes with the bodkin of derision. 

2 . a. A small hole for the purpose of obser- 
vation. b. A hole or slit for the discharge of 
missiles. 

a 3797-S803 Foster in Life 4 Corr. 1846 I. 176 An 
eyclet-nole. through which l fancied visions of entrancing 
beauty. >848 W. H. Ainsworth Lanc^Witcfus u x, l|pr 
was she long in discovering a small eyelet hole in the carv- 


EYB-PIT. 

ing which commanded the room. 1869 Latest News 3 Oct. 

any of the helmets have cyeletholes, but the 


t>. 


was In general left partly open. 

1898 Hawthorns Fr. 4 If. Jmls. I. 606 Embrasures 


for guns'and eyelet holes for musketry. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Leci. Archit. I. 360 In a fortification external windows 
must be wholly avoided or reduced to mere eyelet-holes. * 

8. nonce-use - Eyehole a. p 

a 1845 Hood Jack Hall xlx, Death, .gave a wink. As well 
as eyelet holes can blink. 

Hence Byrl 8 t-liol 8 v. a. intr. To make aye- , 
let-holes, b. tram. To make eyelet-holes in ; to 
pierce through and through ; to riddle. Byelet^ 
holed ppl. a., furnished with eyelet-holes. Bye'- 
let-ho ling vbl. sb. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. Feb, 71 These lovers are to eylet-hole 
one another in Miss Biddy's presence. l£go Barwick Disc. 
Manual l Weapons 21 Ilet holed dublets very easie. 1849 
Dickens Chimes 63 , 1 introduced pinking and cyelct-holeing 
among the men. 4 

Eyeliad, obs. vor. of Oeillade. 

Eyelid (oi lid). Tf. Eye sb .? + Lid.] Of* of 
the lids or covers of tne eye, distinguished as upper 
and lower \ one of the movable folds of skin 
with which an animal covers or uncovers the 
eye at pleasure. 

a 1140 Sawles Warde in Cott . Horn. 363 Swift e as he 
sunne gleam scfheot from e»t into west, a se |rin] ehe-lid 
tuncS ant openeS. 011300 Cursor M. 19788 (Cott.) Wit Jris 
sco lifted hir eien lidd. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
viii. (1495) 114 A foure foted beeste wythout eye lyddes is 
feble of ayghte. c 1400 A Pol Loll. 74 His ee ledis oaken 
e ..ax »l l-j a tu — Aijb, Put it thorow 


reson of men. i486 Bk. St. Albans 
the ouer igh lid and so of that other. 


1597 Siiaks. a Hen. 


IV, 111. i. 7 O Sleepe, O gentle Sleepe, how haue 
* jh mine eye-lb 


theo That thou no more wilt weigh mine eye-lidS downe. 
16a 6 Bacon Syha 3 870'rhose that arc Pore-blinde . . doe much 
gather the Eye-lids together. 1690 Locke Hum. Lind. 11. 
tx. (1695) 68 How frequently do we . , cover our Byes with 
our Eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all in the 
dark ? 179a Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 525 The eyes [of the 
Simia]. .have an upper and under eye-lid, exactly as in our 
own species. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. xv, The eyelid 
scarce Rad time to wink. 1895 BAig Senses 4 Ini. I. ii. 1 18 
Touching the edge or inner surface of the upper eye-lid. 

Comb. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 31 The eyelid-like 
valve which guards the entrance of tne great veins. 
fig. 1383 W yclif Job xli^p His «3«n as c^elidis of the 
morntid. 1637 Milton Lycsdas 35 UndcMhe opening eye- 
lid** of the hiorn We drove afield. 1647 ft. More of 
Soul 11. iii. 1. xxv, Gilded clouds Arching an eyelid tor the 
glowing Morn. x86s B. Taylor Poets Jml., Mystic 
Summer, And sweeter eyelids has the Day. ** 

b. Phrases. + To hang (a thing) by the eyelids : 
to keep in suspense. To hang by the eyelids : 
to have a very slight hold, be in a dangerous 
position. * 0 

1699 Burton's Diary <1828! IV. 354, I would fain have 
things at an end, and not hang them by the eyelids thus. 
1778 Gouv. Morris In Sparks Life 4 Writ. (183a) I. 177 
General Lee’s affair hangs by the eyelids. 1877 J. T. Fields 


* hangs by the eyelids. 1877 J. ‘ 
Underbrush (1881) 11 A magic quarto., with one of the 
covers hanging by the eyelids. 

t Eye*ly. a- Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ey* sbA + -ly.] 
Visible to the eye. 

1981 Daus tr. Bullinger on Afoc. (1573) 25a b, A certelne 
eyely and euident demonstration. 

Eya*mark. [f. Eye sbA + Mark.] a. Some- 
thing marked, or to be marked by the eye; an 
object to look at; a spectacle. Cf. Footmark. 
t b. The action of looking upon, marking with 
the eye ; observation. 0 

*585 Southwell Tri. Death (1596) 04 There are. .better 
eie-inarkes in jyoure fdypune tn&n a sisters loss*. 1694 
tr. Behmen'e Myst. Magnum xl. I 29. 07a Where the limit 
or Eye marck stoocK S840 Dr Quincbv Mod. Supers tit. 
Wks. III. 327 Not. .tne want, .ofeyemarks, where all is one 
blank ocean of sand. 

Eyepiece (9i*p#g). [f. Eye sbA + Piece.] 

1 . Optics. The lens or combination of lenses, 
usually two in number, known respectively as the 
field-glass and eye-glass, at the eye-end of a tele- 
scope, or other optical instrument, by which the 
image, formed by the mirror or object-glass, is 
viewed and magnified. 

The principal kinds of eye-pieces are (a) the Huyghenian , 
or so-called negative from the fact of its forming tne image 
between the lenses; (6) the Ramsden, or common astro- 
nomical. called positive because the image is formed outside 
the field-glass j (c) the erecting or terrestrial for ordinary 
telescopes, which presents the object in an erect position. 

1790 Roy in Phsl Trans. LXXX. 159 The common eye- 
0 piece with two convex glasses. 1831 Brewster Optics xftii. 
360 Achromatic eyepieces, .may be composed of two or three 
lenses. 1887 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 40 The two (eye-glass 
and field-glass] when combined are termed the eye-pteCe. 
1878 Lockykr Stargating xxt The Achromatidty of the 
Huyghenlan Eyepiece. 

b. aStrib. as eyepiece micrometer. (Sec quot) 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek Eye-fiSk Micrometer, a 
graduated slip of glass introduced through ants in the eye- 
piece tube, so as to occupy the center of the fields 

2 . Australian. 

x88o Leeds Mercury 16 Nov. 7 9 he power of alaayfree- 
selector to pick out the eye-piece of a squatter's run. 

I &+>*£. [f. Era sb . 1 + PitT] a. The pit or 
socket orthe eye. b. The depression between the 
eye and the orbit 

c 1*79 Death 041 (Cotton) in Q*E. Misc. xSa Also bto&his 
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BYBR. > 

«•« broken lad. im Golmm. N*t. Hht. III. 
liL 78 Thk animal [Antelopal. . ha* daaper cyapita than tha 
former, me$ J. Baxtbb Z&r. Prod. Agrlc. L 41a By tM 
d«pthof the eye-pit we are enabled to form some idea of the 
ifp of the horse. (§79 E. Arnold Lt. Asia 58 His eye- 
pits red with rust of ancient tears, 

1 yw? (ai-ai), sb. rare . [f. Eye v. + -*n C] One 
who eyes; uhe who looki at ; an observer. 


5 * ** «y« r her. 1830 tr. Aristophanes* Knights 

doThat aged eyer of the breach 

Byor, var. of Aiee 9 . 

Byer, oba. form of Heir. 

Byer(e, obs. f. Air, 

Obs . Also 5 ayrer. ff. <yrg, 
var, of Aire rA* or v. + -erCj A brooa falcon. 
^Vlso attrib. 


hawke from the Eyerer : hym behoueth to doo wisely. 
*f 9 i Ad xx Hen. VI /, c. 17 That no Man take any Ayrer 
raulcon . . nor purposely drive them out of their Coverts. . 
to cause them to go to other Coverts to breed. 

Eyerie, -y, obs. ff. of Aerie. 

Eyes, obs. f. of Eyas. 

Eye'S&lve. Obs. exc. Jig. [f. Eye sb* + 
Salve.] Ointment for the eyes. 

ciooo /Elpsic Glass, in Wr.-W<llcker 114 Colliria, eag- 
scalfe. ciaoo Ormin 185a Holistic Ucchedom And sawless 
e)hesallfe. igs6 Bible (Tindale) Retu iii. x8 Anoynt thyne 
eyes with eye salve, that thou mayste se. 1616 Surpl. & 
Markh. Country Farms 137 An Eye-salue made of the 
tuice of ground Iuie. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 203 Go, dress 
thine eye with eyesalve. 

Jig ; , *MD Bale Image Both Ch. Giv, Anoynt thyne eyes 
• . with the eye salve of clerenes which is Jesus Christe. 1641 
Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 30 If we will but purge with 
sovrain eyesalve that Intellectual ray which God hath 
planted in us. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 60 Where 
grace, as the only eye-salve, doth not restore the sight, 
t Eye'ldni. Ob*, Also a eo-, 3 »h-, e®h*, ex-, 
4 eije-aene, -aeon. [f. Eye sb* + ME. Sene sight] 
Eyesight, presence. 

c **75 Lamb. Horn. 143 Ech eorfe seal hwakien on his 
ecsene. c tso$ Lav. 8229 Ut of Thin aeh senen f*»7S hehseht J. 
c 1*73 Prayer to Virgin 36 in O.E. Mite. (1872) 196 pat ich 
nocut •,< dai of dome oeo flemed of bin exsene, c 13*0 Sir 
Tristr \ 2222 Anon of londihe ches, Out of markes eije sene. 
J^ye-Bervant (aysSuvSnt). arch. [f. Eye sb\ 
+ Servant.] One who serves the eye ; one who 
does his duty only when under the eye of his 
master or employer. 

°iM* Latimer Serm. Lord’s Prefer v. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
394 The most part of servants are but eye-servants. 18x3 
Anew. Uncasing Machivils Instr. F iij b, Keepe notan eye 
seruant within thy doore. x68a Flavkl Fear 19 'Tis tne 
reproach of the servants of men to be eye-servants. 183s 
Carlyle Remin. 1. (1881) 6 No one. .will ever say, Here was 
tbe finger of a hollow eye-servant. 

Eye'-ierve, v. ff. Eye .^.i + Sbrvh v.] tram. 
To wait upon with the eye, ; to watch. 

1800 Hubdis Fnv. Filings x8x They [sparrows] . . Eye.serve 
the goose for its superfluous down. 

Eye'-aexver. [f. Eyb^A+Sebvkb.] -Etk- 

8 RRVAMT. 

S838 Marry at Joe. Faith/, xviil, I will have no eye-servers 
under me. 1870 Spurgeon J. Ploughm . Talk 1. 16 The 
man who loiters when the master is away it an eye-server. 

32y ©-service. [f. Eye jA* + Service.] a. The 
action or conduct of an eye -servant ; service per- 
formed only under inspection Jr undeiathe master's 
eye. fb. Service seen by the eye; outward or 
formal worship, o. The homage of the eye ; re- 
spectful and admiring looks, rare . 

15 * 6-34 Tindale Col. til. aa Not with eye service as men 

K leasers. 1530 Crowley Last Trump. 163 Se thou serue 
im .. not wyth eye-seruice fainedly. 1688 Dblamer 
Wks. (1694) ad All their duty will be turned into eye-sor- 
Wks. (1871) III. 417 This [rell- 


vice. 1738 Berkeley Disc. „ , T . f 

gion] makes men obey, not with eye-service, but in sincerity 
of heart. 1884 J. Hall Chr. Homs 53 Servants that can be 
trusted to give something better than eye-service. 

b. *841 Milton Reform. 1. 2 [To] bring the inward acts 
of the Spirit to the outward . . ey- Service or the body. 

0. 1869 Blackmorb Loma D. Ixvi, They [ladies] were 
worth looking at. .but none so well worth eye-service as my 
own beloved Loma. 

Bye'-seirving, a. [f. Eye sb.' + Sebvtno.] 
That serves only under the master’s eye ; requiring 
the master’s eye. 



dignity of being an eye. 

siat T. Mitcnbll A risto/h. I. 99 The senate bidi his eye- 
snip welcome i AM asks his presence to the hall. 

MjrAm.' (f. Eye sb* 4- Shot.] 

1 . The rgnge of the eye, seeing distance, view. 
Only in phrases {To corns, etc.) beyond, in, out of, 
within eyeshot of. 9 

<999 B. J onson Bv. Man out of H um. v. i, When we come 
in eyeshot, or presence of this lady. <890 PfroKM Don 
Sebastian u. is, I am. .out of eye-shot from tb#ocher win- 
dows. sto Kane Grinnstl Exp. xlL (x8s6) 379 , 1 have . . 
crawled within ftdr eye-shot, and .. watched their movements. 
sMs SwiNSUENE Atalanta 876 Here in your sight and 


eyeshot of these men. Lowell Bigloto P. Ser. 11. 54 
Boys beyond eyeshot of the thhlng-man. 
fig. i8$8 Hawthorns Fr. 4 It. Jmls. If, 4 The instant 
he comes within eye-shot of the fulfilment of hit hopes. 

9. A * shot * from the eye ; a glance, prospect. 

*61* SvtVESTBWj Tobacco battered >91, The Pest .. Or 
deadly Ey-shot ofr Basilisk. >704 Steele Lying Lover v. 
!, How shall I bear the Eye-Snot of the Crowd in Court! 
1709 — Tat 1 st No. se f 3 The Sexes seem to separate 
themselves, and draw up to attack each other with Eye- 
shot i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun xxviii, The windows. . 
afforded, .extensive eye-shots over hill and valley. 18790. 
Met kdith Egoist III. x. aio Vernon sent one of his vivid 
eyeshot s from one to the other. 

(ai-sait). [f. Eye sb* 4 Sight.] 

L The power or faculty of seeing ; sight : attri- 
buted also to the heart, soul, etc. . 

c taoo Ormin 1867 |>att Drihhtin shollde jifenn um God 
sawless eihosihhfe. <11300 Cursor M. 25470 (Cott.) Ert 
clene ancl eien sight, a X400 Cott. Myst. (Snakx. Soc) 44 
Whantynge of eyesight in peyn doth me bynde. 1401 Pot. 
Poems (1859) 11 . 98 But him wax }ovun i)e-si)t, for al his 
grete noise. 1387^00 LDiNO De Momay xiv. 207 The eysight 
is still good. s6t« J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. a) 420 
The Basilisk and Eagle cannot match his c> e-sight. 1715 
Bradley Fasts. Diet . s. v. Juice, It . . strengthens the Eye. 
sight. xSog Med. Jml . XIV. 330 These organs . . manifest 
themselves to . . the eye-sight. 1873 Bain in H. Stewart 
Consent. Fores viiL 231 A miser has to pay a high fee to 
the surgeon that saves his eyesight. 

Jig. 1784 Cownca Task v. 45a [It] blinds Tbe eyesight of 
Discov’ry. 1849 Robkrtron Sermons Ser. 1. x. 167 To our 
blinded eyesight it seems a cruel will. 1857 Willmott 
Pleas. Lit. xx. in l*he only eye-sight employed is tha 
critical. 

f 2. The action or fact of seeing or looking ; the 
use of the eye*, look, gaze, observation, view; au 
instance of this, a look. To set gootl eyesight <m : 
to look hard at Obs. exc. in Hy, from, itt {a 
person's) evesight. 

a iBAp Ljfsong In Cott. Horn. 209 Mine sunnen. .beofc . . 
grislicne in }>ine eih sihde. a 1300 Signs be/. Judgem , 143 
in E. E. P. (x86a) 11 For sinful man-is ein si^t ne let usneuer 
ben ischend. 0x300 Cursor M. 4300 \Cott.) Quiium idtan 
wit an ei sight. X596 Tindale Luke xxii. 56 Won off the 
wenches . . sett goode eyesight on hym. 1539 Covkrdalk 
2 Sam. xxii. 25 So shal y* Lorde rewarde me. .acordinge to 
the denes of my handes in hia eye sishte. 1173 Goi.dino 
Calvin on Job 76 Then must wee consider euen by eye sight, 
tliat our lyfe. .slydeth away from us. 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick 1. xix. <1648) 135 That in Josephus which he sets 


parisons. .are drawn from actual eye-sight. 

8 . The range of the eye, sight, view. 

a IM5 Juliana 30 And het swide don hire ut of his 
ehsihde. 0x140 Ureisun in Cott. Hom.xty Ich ne mai ne 
nedear cum lufsum god in bin ehsihbe. c 1400 Rom. Rote 
7236 He wole not . .have God in his iye sight. ? c 1473 Sqr. 
Unite Degrc 608 That profered you golac and fe, Out of 
mvnc eye-syght for to be. 15W Smaks. L. L. L. tt. i. 239 
His tongue all impatient to xpeake and not see Did stumble 
with haste in his eie-sight to be. 1633^ Earl Manch. Al 
Mondo (1636) 86 The minde contemplating heaven, walkes 
beyond eye-sight. 

Hence f Sye -sighted a., gifted with eye-sight. 

x6$x Fuller* s Abel Rediv., Bucer (1867) 154 The most 
judicious and best eye-sighted fryers. 

t Ejd'aome, a. Obs. In 6 eysome. [f. Eye 
sb.l + -home.] Pleasant to the eye*. 

1584 Southwell Ep. Comfort xiv. iqt b, Our syghte shall 
feede on the most glorious and eysomc maiestye of the 
place. 

Eyesore (ai*so«j). [f. Eye jA 1 + Sore j/a] 

+ 1. A soreness of the eve*. Obs. 

(In quot. a 1300 perh. an adj.) 

la 1300 Salomon 4 Sat. (1848)272 Betere Is eyesor ben al 


blynd, quob Hendyng. 1562 turner Herbal 11. 76 a, Dates 
. . ar hurt full for them that haue. .the eysore and . . the tooth 
ache. 1962 J. Hkywood Print. 4* Epigr. (1867) 94 Muche 
lookyng so, breedth much eie sore. 

2. Something permanently offensive to the sight ; 
an ugly mark or feature. 

1932 Haste ll Bk. Purgat. in. vUi. a The gpottes..be a 
great deformyte and eye sore. 1597 Hooker Feel. Pol. v. 
22a These eyesores and blemishes in continual attendants 
about the service of Oods sanctuary. t6i7 Markham 
Caval. iil 51 To bee. .sickle hought beninde. .is not amisse, 
though it be a little eye-sore. *7 26 Lkoni tr. Albertis 
Archil. I. 19 b, He is continually repenting and fretting at 
the Eyesore. 1827 Stbuart Planter* i G. (1828; 1 36 This, in 
parks much exposed, Is found a very serious eye-sore. 1867 

A. Barry Sir C. Barry vnl 288 All the eyesores on the 
Surrey bank of the river. 

t a i 101 ^ : A »car ; also a flaw, defect. Obs. 

.an 

„ , '690 

A/aiMM A/VTf «8#9« «« u lies tire treat peice of Man’s flesh 
in the Market; not an Eyesore in his whole body. 1711 
Land. Gas. No. 4795/4 An Eye-sore on the near hind Foot 
caused in Pacing. 

3. A cause of annoyance, offence, or vexation ; 
an object of dislike or disguk. 

2548 Udall. etc Erasm. Par , Lstks xvi. 137 He mkht 
haue been an lyesore to all. xj86 J. Hooker Gtrald, fret. 
in HoUnsksd II. 63/s, I wote well liow great an eiesore I 
am in your sight, a 1618 Raleigh Rem (1644) 08 Thou 
shalt be a burthen, and an Eye sore to thy frlenas. 1739 

B. Martin A fat. Hist. Eng. f. Hants 125 The French.. to 
whom they have always been an Eye-sore. 1809 W. Irving 
Kniekerb. (x86x) XX9 The onion patches of Pyquag were an 
eyjk>re to Jmwb%) Van Curiet and his «urUon. 
Moxlcv Unfa, ^frm, x. (1877)906 Many of iheir neighbour. 


T v. vu » nurse • a. kri , stsvi a iisw, uciccl. 
t6>j% Lond. Gas. No. 1346/4 A dapple grey Gelding . . 1 
eye sore above his hoof upon one or nls hinder legs. 16 
Dr yd ex Don Sebast. t. i. He’s the best price of Man’s flei 


are ej'CHorc* to them, and the very sight of them Interrupts 
thrir impose. ] 

attrdg ikfg W. M^Ilv Jaitn Guide Wigtownshire 99 
Antiquated and eyesore erections. 

Eyt’SOX*. a. (f. Eye sb.l + Sore a.] That ha* 
*ore eye*. Hence Spe eorea^Mi, soreness of the 
eyes ; in quot. fig. Offensive ugliness. 

tM) Harper* s Mag. Feb. 233/1 A bower of charm to ihc 
Aesthetic sense in the midst cT \ dirty money-grubbing eye- 
soreness. 


Syr-ffplio*. [f. Eye sb.* 4- Splice , 1 .) A 
splice made by turning up the end of a rope, and 
interlacing its strands with those of the upper 
part. 

1789 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) N n, The eye-splice 
being intended to malm a sort of eys- at the end or a rope. 
1891 H« Melmlle Whale U. 31s Both ends of the line art 
exposed : the lower end terminating in an eye-*p!ice, or loop. 
1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 284. 

Byrftpot. (f Eye sb* + Spot jAJ 

1 . a. A spot resembling an eye. b. A rudimentary 
eye. o. In a coco-nut : - Eye 12 b. 

a. 4879 Lubbock Set. Led. U. 57 In Chasrocampa tersa, 
there is an eye-spot on each segment. s88e Card. Chron. 
XVII. 10 Calantbe Sandbumtiana. with an eye-spot at the 
base of the Up. 1802 J. P. Ballard Among the Moths 31 
His. .wings showing two large and elegant eye-spots. 

b- 1877 Huxify Auat. tnv. Anim. iv. 188 One or more 
eyespots are sometimes seated on the ganglion. tS8o 
1 (as 1 ian Brain viii. 116 In the young Lamprey two pigment 
spots replnce the single ‘ eye spot ’ of the Lancelot. 

0. x8S§ H. O. Foshes Nat. Wanderings 1. il. 27 Tlte 
three eye-spots seen at the end of a cocoa-nut. 

2. A kind of lily of a violet or black colour, 
having a red snot in the middle of each leaf. 

1801 Southey Thalaba vi. xx. Here amid her sable cup 
Shines the red eye-spot. .The solitary twinkler of the night. 

Hence Sjw‘*pott 94 ppl. a., having spots resem- 
bling eyes. 

X990 Spenser Mniobotmos 05 lunoes Bird in her cy- 
spotted traine. 1883 ’Times 11 June 4/5 A splendid peacock 
with a luxuriant train of eye-spotted feathers, 

Ey©ss(e, obs. f. of Lyah. 

Eya atrlng. [f. Eye sb* 4 String jAI In //. 
The strings (i.e. muscles, nerves, or tendons) of 
the eye. (The ‘ eyestrings * were formerly supposed 
to break or crack at death or loss of sight.) 

i6ox B. Jonson Poetaster Induct., Crack, eye-it rings. . 
let ine be ever blind. *607 Braum. flt Fl. Woman-hater 
11. i, The last word* that my dying father spake, Before his 
cye-Rtrings brake. x6xt Shakb. L'vmb. 1. iii. 17, I would 
haue broke mine eyc-*tring* * crack'd them, but I'o iRokc 
vpon him. 1639 Fuller Holy War it. xxxix. (1647) 96 
When once those eye-string* begin to break, the heart- 
strings hold not out long after. 1679 Hohbeb Odyssey 
(1677) to8 All his eye-strings with the nre did strut. x68e 
Otway Venice Preserved 11. i, Gaze on thee ’till my Kye- 
strings crockt with Love. *707 Mori im as Hush. 178 See. . 
that thrir (sheep’s) Gums be red . the Kye-string* ruddy. 
*776 1 oplady Bk. Praise 159 When my eyestrings break 
in death. 1778 Arminian Mag. I. »68 His Eye-strings 
were broke, his Speeth entirely gone. 

Byet, obi. f. Ait. 


t Eye’tlmrl. Obs. [f. Eye sb* + Thurl.] An 
eye-hole, a window ; also pi. the eye-windows. 

t 890 K. AClfred Bat da iv. ill. F 3 Da ontynde se bisceop 
fket eoRh-hyrl ffeere cyriceau. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 83 pe 
sunne scinco purh \m glcsne eh burl, a xm$ St. Marhsr. 8 
Heo )>a. .biheolden burb an eyptirl as heo bed hire beoden. 
a ims A ncr. R. 62 purn eie fmrlcs deaft haue8 hire iniong 
into fe houle. Ibid. 70 Nout one our earen, auh ower rie 
furies tuned a)ein idd speche. 

Eye-tooth, [f. Eyk sb. * + Tooth ; cf. Ger. 
augtnzahn, Du. oogtaml.] A tooth immediately 
under or next to tne eye, orig. one of the upper 
canine teeth (sec Canine tooth), but now extended 
to the lower also. 


1980 Holi.ysand Treat. Fr. Tong, Den M ache l tire y the 
eye tooth. 1607 Topsell Four f. Beasts (1671) 379 The 
eye teeth of a Lion. 1629 Chapman Juvenal. 2^5 Live 
still gnashing of thy great eye-teeth. 169s Ray C real ion 

II. (160a) 41 The next [teeth] one on each side .. called 
Canint, in English Eye Teeth. 1700 T. Brown tr, Fretny's 
Amnsem. Ser. 4- Com 87 The Eye-teeth of Flying Toads. 
1741 Monro Anal. Nerves (ed. v 159 'Hie two superior . . 
are called Eye-teeth, from the Communication of Nerves 
which is betwixt them and the Eyes. 1831 R. Knox 
C toque fs Anal. 77 Th« Upper Canine Teeth arc the longest 
in the jaws, and for this reason, are vulgarly denominated 
Eye-teeth. 1861 Huxley Man's Place Nat. 11. 8t Milk- 
teeth, .consist of four incisors, .two canines, or eye-teeth; 
and four molars, in each jaw. 

Jig. 1740 Pardon Dye he's Did . fed, 3), Rye.tedh, .Quick- 
ness or sharpness of understanding and parts. 

b. Phrases. Chiefly fig. To cut one's eye-teeth : 
to get out of babyhood. To draw any one's eye • , 
teeth : to take the conceit out of him. + To have 
one's eye-teeth : to be wide-awake. 

17 30 Morier in Atterbury Misc. Wks. V. 147 There is no 
dealing with him without having one’s eye-teeth. 1837 
Hau burton Clockm , Ser. 1. xvi. 147 Them are fellers cut 
thrir eye-teeth afore they ever sot* foot in this country. 1867 
Dixon New Amer. I. i. x Guess these Yanks must look alive 
. .unless they should happen to enjoy having their eye-teeth 
drawn. 1870 Ememon Soc. 4 * So tit. , Civim. Wks. (Bohn) 

III. 7 Like progress that is made by a boy * when he cuts 
his eye-teeth \ 

(ai’w$Uj). ff. Eye sb. 4 - Water sb. 1 
aTWater, i.e. cither natural tears, or an abnormal 
overflow ( stillicidtum ) , ‘tear in the 8fcye \ flowing 



vra-wnrx. 

from the eye. Rare in //. b. A lotion for the eye. 

o. The humours (aqueduf or vitreous) of the eye. 
d. Slang . -Gin. V * 

n. saee Southwell M. Magd. Fun. Team its What 
anger to Kory that may not be quenched with eye-water, 
tith a weeping tupplyant rebattth the edge of more than a 
lyon's fury, xttf Q. Murray IsUford 169T0 roll Sorrow’s 
eye-waters from th«ir dark abode. 1849 Thackeray Lett. 
so* 1 can hardly see as I write for the eye-water, but it isn't 
with grief. 

b. 1679 Plot StaJfordsh. (1686) 106 All sorts of five- 
waters, such as that of Elder well. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
Physic (176*) 61 An excellent Eye Water, lift S. P. Gxay 
Sapp. to Pharmacopoeia* 937 Common eye water, e Ibid. 
335 Blue eye water. i8*x -4 Emerson Ess. Ser. u vii (1876) 
190 Love is not a hood, but an eye-water. 

a 1I74 Cooes Field Ornith. 1. vii (1800) 57 Eye- water. , 
Is often a great annoyance (in taxldfirmyj. 

d. 1169 Whyte Melville M. or N* 1 . vi. 118 Two bob 
an' a bender, and a three of eye-water, in ? t $96 Judy 4 
Aug. 58 Jiggered gin, dog's nose and Paddy's eye-water. 
Bye'-wink. ff. Eye sb.' 4* Wink sb.] a. A 
wink or motion of the eye, a look or glance, b. 
The time it takes to wink the eye ; on instant. 

a. tS9§ Shake. Merry IV. n. ii 7s They could neuer get 
an eye-winke of her. <8x8 Keats Rndym. iv. a6; Before 
young Bacchus' eye-wink turning pale. 1866 Browning 
Ring 4* Bk. x. 921 Twixt her placid eyewlnks. 

b- 1879 Che. Rosftgrrr Seek 4 F. 88 Until all time 
dwindle to a mere eye-wink. 1890 Daily News 97 Jan. 3/1 
You touch a tiny switch, .and in an eye-wink your glass 
button-hole becomes an incandescent lamp. 

Similarly Hje-wimkor, eyelash or eyelid. 

1808 Jamieson, Re-wlnker* the eye-lashes, a 1833 A. Picken 
Changeable Charlie , The burley scoundrel lifted up his eye* 
winkers. 188s Pennsyb. School 7 ml. XXX. 57 F.\«ry 
. . hair and eye-winker, revolving ‘ on it* own hook . 

[f- Eye sbA 4- Witness.] 

+ 1 . One who gives testimony to what he has 
seen with his own eyes. Oh. 

*539 Ta\ hRSKH Kras m. Prov, (1353)43 One Eye wvtnesK*, 
Is of more value, than tenne earc wytnesses. 1591 Spfnsfk 
M. Hubberd 1*78 Which yet to prove more true, he meant 
to see. And an ey-witnc* of each thing to bee. 

2 . One who can give testimony from his own 
observation ; one who has seen n thing done or 
happen. 

1590 Sir I. Smyth in Lett. Lit. Men (Camdcn> 57, I do 
not write the same of mine owne certalne knowledge, as a 
eye wittness. ifizx Bibie 3 Pet . i, 16 Wee. .were eye wit- 
nesses of his Maiestie. 161J W. H 1 ll Mirrour of Mates tie 
89 The death of such a sonne . . whereof shee was an eyed 
witgesse. 1694 Lo. Molesworth Acc. Denmark 44 Re- 
cetved not only from eye-witnesses, but also from some of the 
principal . .Actors. 1744 Uekkri ry Siris 1 17 Leo Africanus 
describes, as an eye-witness, the making of tar in Mofftt 
Atlas. 1798 Fkrriar Illustr. Sterne i. 17 Bran tome, an 
eye-witness . . informs us. 189$ Macaulay Hist , Eng. IV. 
93 Different estimates were formed even by eyewitnesses. 
1878 N. A rner. Rev. CXXVl. 180 It is the narration, by 
an eye-witness, of the memorable coup d*etat of 1851. 

f 3 . The result of actual observation ; a report 
made by one who was present. Obs. 

18*7 Hakkwill Apol 1. l | 5, 9 By the eye-witnesse of 
Ioachimus Rheticus, and others, it hath been proved. 1671 
Milton Samson 1594 Give us . . Eye-witness of what first 
or lost was done. 

Hence Byewitnessing vbl. sb. 

1857 H. Mhj.fr Test. Rocks iv. 1 54 Had they been revealed 
by vision as a piece of eye-witnessing. 

Sf 67 (ai|i), a. [f. Eye sb.' (sense aod) 4 --Y.] 
Full of eyes or holes. 

1884 Holland Gloss. Chester ( E. D.S.) 116 Cheese is said 
to be eyey when it contains holes full of rancid whey 

Byger, obs. f. of Eager. 

Byghe, obs. f. of Awe. 

Byght(e, obs. f. of Arr, Eight. 

Byghte, obs. f, of Aught sb.' 

Byftyndele : see Eightin. 

By«e, var. of Eagre ; obs. f. of Eager. 

Byir, obs. f. of Air. 

Bykora, obs. f. of Acorn. 

Bylaoe, obs. t of Alas. 

* 58 * Aurelio A /sab. (1608) C lb Eylace how lightlye male 
one pcrceave, when the wemen love. 

Bylde, obs. form of Yield. 

Byldyftg, obs. form of Elding 1. 

Byl(e, var. of Ail sb . 2 Oh . ; obs. f. Atl v. 
Byle, obs. form of Aisle, III. 

By lobonra, dial. Also nailboume. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; quot. 1480 would suggest that it is f. 
Ail sb. trouble, affliction + Bourn ; but this may 
be popular etymology.] (See quots.) 


488 


'hrm. selmentione an intermittent 
, ca ll e d wemere (interpreted * woo 
which was *a tokene of dertbe, or 


* * 4 *o Waskworth Chrrn. 
stream near St. Albans, ca ll ed 

watere the flowing or which 

of pestylence, or of grate batayle ' { aod adds :J Also there d 
has ronne dyverse suche other watem, that betokenethe 
lykewyae ; one at Levesham in Kent, and another byside 
CantutWy called Naytborne. *877 Plot Hat* Hist. Ox- 
fordsK 30 Of these [springs] there are many in the County 
of Kent, which .. they call NaitbourOee thews sysg 
Harem Hist. Kent 17 \ Such., as in 4 hU County they 
call an Eyleboura : (or vulgarly a Nailboura) which is a 
Spring that rises all of a sudden out of the Ground, runs a 
while like a Torrent and then disappears. Ibid. 340 There 
is a famous Eyleboura which rises in this Parish and some- 
times runs but a little way. .now aod then it goes with a 
Lewis Faversham 4 The * 


very strong Stream, 17*71 
Creek, into which a spnni 


ewis Faversham < 
or Najl-boume from 


1 braldsh 


. ring or „ , 

falls. 1738 in Peoge Kenticisms (K. D. S.) 38. 1H7 
Parish & Shaw Kent. Dialect (B. D. S.), Eyleboume, 
Nailboum, an intermittent spring. 

Eyling. Obs. exc. dial. Forma : 5-7 elyng, 
6-7 •lingua, 7 eyling, 9 dial, ©alin. [perh. f. tie 
1 wing *, Aisle 4» -ing 2 .] 

f L ? An aisle or wing of a church. See Aisle 

I. Obs. 

1400 Acct Roll Vicars Choral \ York , In emendations 1 
elyng'. ir*8 Test. Ebor. IX. 464 To be bur' [in the church 
of SkiDtonJ in the north elyng. 

2 . A 4 lean-to * or shed attached to a house, dial. 
x6*£ Court Roll, Wakefield , Partem i domu* vocatam 
elinge. *873 Lane. Gloss , Eatin\ a shed net against 
another building. . From the verb to heel or lean over, 
f 3 . ? A * bay , of a barn. Obs . 

166a in N. Riding Rec. VI. 51 An eyling of a barn. 

Bylod, ? var. of Allod. 

c 1500 Melusitu 108 He that shuld enheryte the chyef 
eylod shuld not be able to kept no grete houshold. 
Bylaum, obs, ff. of Halesoke, Wholesome. 
Bym(e, Sc. var. Eme, Obs., uncle. 

Bymbr®, -bery, eyinery, obs. ff, of Ember 
B yme, obs. f. of Aim. 0 

Eynd (oind). dial. [app. a var. of And(e a.] 
(See quot.) 

>865 W. WHITE E. Eng. II. 176 The Eynd, or wateramoke, 
an it is called in Norfolk, is a remarkable phenomenon, 
occurring mostly between spring and autumn, and with 
peculiar Muddennesn. 

t Eyndill, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [? connected with 
aynd, Andk jA] intr. To be jealous. Const. 
on. + o 

1378 Maitland Old Age in Pinkerton Anc. Scot . Poems 

II. 310 Scho will not eyndill on me now And I sa aid. 
Hence + BynAland, -lug ppl. a. jealous. 

130 Aar. Hamilton C aleck. (1884) 57, I am the Lord thi 
Goa, stark and jolious or evndland. xe68 Sempill Ball. 
233, I wald xe sowld forbid hir Hir eyndfing toyia. 

Byne, var. of Ean, Obs. 

Bynes, -es, -ia, erroneous ff. Eyves, -ez, -is. 
Bynke, obs. f. of Ink. 

l^Ot, more usual var. of Ait, small island. 
Hence Sy oty a. [ 4 - -Y.], like an eyot or island. 

1883 Cope Hampshire Words s.v., • That eyoty piece near 
the ford.' 

Byr, obs. f. of Atr, and of Ear u. 1 
Errant (e*T&nn. Her. [f. eire 9 var. of Aire 

V. Obs. 4 * -ANT.] 

1889 Elvin Dht . Heraldry 5 7 Eyrant , Applied to birds In 
their nests. 

t Eyrar. Obs. Also 6 eyriar. [deriv, of 
eytie « Aerie: sec Aerie a.] A brood (of 
swans). 

* 55 * Will C* Ferrers k Somerset Ho.), Eyriar* of Swannea. 
1713 Kxrsky, Eyrar ( 0 . R.) an Eyrie or Nest of young 
Birds, X7»x-i8oo in Bailrv. *847-76 Halliwrll, Eyrar t 
a brood ot swans. Sometimes the bird itself. 

Byrd (e*j), Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 3, 6-8 
eire, 4 eyr, 5-6, 9 air, 6 oire, 6-7 air©, 7 ©i©r, 
*7©^! 5 » 7 - ©yY6. [a. OF. eire, erre.oirre masc. 
and fem. f. error (see Err v.) j-late L. iierare to 
journey.] 

X, Itineration, circuit : in the phrase Justices in 
eyre ( *L. in itinere on a journey), also L .justitim 
itinerants , AF. jus tisis errauntz : itinerant judges 
who rode the circuit to hold courts in the different 
counties Also Sessions in Eyre , 

These justices were usually members of the superior courts, 
though the sheriffs sometimes performed this duty, In the 
year 1176, under Henry II, eighteen justices were appointed 
to six circuits ; the practice continued with considerable 
irregularity as to number, period, and the matters dealt 
with, until the judges of Assist (q. v. is) and NUl Print* 
were appointed in the year 1385 under Edw, I. 


<? a a«D. 

(sMt Ad 8 Edw. /, Slat Glouc, cc, 1-3 G 8 *o) 46 fi 1 * 
Justices en Eire facent de cen, etc. tap© pwytw* l L I3 



Prescription allowed afbre jtfrices In Eyre, 

Surv. vi (1339) 11 Alowed before justiee in Eire* 
Lambardr Permtsb. Kent{\ 6*6) 483 1 An capHslI sessions In 
Eire. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 17 The Xuitloes in Eire, (or 
Itinerent, as we called them, because they feed to ride from 
place to place throughout the Realme.fbradministn ' * 

lustice). 1788 Blackstoms Comm. III. 57 These 
of assise came into use in the room of the antieat 1 
in eyre. 1886 Rooirs Agric. 4 Prices 1 . hr. 71 
tion before the county court, or the judges In Eyre. 
Stusbs Const. Hist. 1 . 3 ‘ 


eyres. 


. xl. 441 A regular system of J 


2 . The circuit court held by theae officers. Also 
Eyre pf justice. Justice eyre , Commission ef Byte. 

Cuts Act 3 Ediv. /, Stat westm. c. 18 (1810) 31 Le amcr- 
citment de tut It Conte en Eyr de Iustices. tape Btrrrcu 
l v. { 7 Si le article ne fut mie presents en le autre heyie. 
1300 Act 38 Edw. I, c. s Prescntement* en Eire.] ejM a in 
Eng* Gilds { 1870)369 At nexte Eyr and at he nextftbourt. 
1440 Sc* Acts Jas. //, 1 5 That the Iustices. .set their lus- 
tice aires, and hald them twise in theieir. c 149a HtttmraoN 
Tale if Doe ^39 Qohilk. .passis forth befoir the Justice Air. 
* 5 * 3 -TS Dtnm* Occurr. (B»nnatynt Club) 51 The Goveraour 
procliumk one general! atr throw all Scotland, xflep Skrnb 
Reg. Maj* x [They] sould be present and compeire at the 
Justitlars aire. xeqa Milton Argt* cone. Miutiu 36 If a 
Commission of Eier sit in a County, and the Kings Bench 
cometh thither the Eier ceaseth. 1750 Cartb Hist. Eng* II. 
iae This new chief justiciary, holding an eyre . . in South- 
wark, 1779 Lloyd 1 t Even. Post ao-a Sept 287/3 The Cir- 
cuit Court of J ustidary finished the Eyre at Aberdeen. s8og 
Scott Last Minstr. iv. xxxv, Maidens, .wrung their hands 
for love of him, Who died at Jedwood Air. Q 

t b. Eyre of the Forest : a circuit court held 
periodically by the Justices of the Forest 1 hence 
called Justices in Eyre . Obs. a 

x6es J. Rawlins Recent. Ship H Bristol De d. in Arb. 


No. 3838/3 Lord Wharton wan constituted Warden and 
Chier’Justice and Justice in Eyre of ail HU Majesty's 
Forests. 1 7*7-31 Chambers Cyct., EyrO of the forest U 
otherwise called justice seat : which by the ancient customs 
was to be held every three years, by the justices of th* forest 
journeying u^and down (pr that purpose. 1798 Moasit 
^ X03. ^ 


, , w up a 

Amtr. Geog. II, 
o. The record of such a court. 


<$o 


bee, is Justified out of an old Eire. 

8 . attrib. 

1841 Termes de la Ley t xz Eire Justices, or Itinerant. 
Byre, var. of Airj>*M and v. Obs. ^ ~ 

Byre, obs. L of Air. 

Byren, -ron(e, -roun, obs. forms of Egg. 
Byren, obs. form of Iron. 

Byrert see Eyereb. 

Byry*ah(e, obs. form of Aimsh. 

Byee. obs. form of Earn, Easy. 

Byeel, var. of Eisel, Obs*, vinegar. 

Byet, Byeter, obs. ff. of Yeast, Oystbr. 

Byt, obs. form of Ait 1 * 

Byt. eytand, north, ff. of Eat, Eating. 

Bytn, obs. form of Hath. 
tBythe, Oh. rare . [OE. fieflr, mfie, corre- 
sponding to OHG. egida WGer. *qgifdn~ </. 
+agfan Edgb v ©. ] A harrow. o 

am Corpus Gloss* Erpicm egfle. 1393 Langl. P* Jl C. 
xxii. *73 And^Urowear. .holy scripfuierWlth to eythss hat 
thei hodden, an olde and a newe. 

Byther(e, 4flr, obs. forms of Either. 
Bythyn, Sc. var. of Eton, Oh. 

Bytike, obs. form of Erma 
Byvee, eyuee, -en, -is, obs. ff. Eavm. 


Byyr, obs. form of Him. 

II Blau. [Arab* aBdn.} The fdfemula 

chanted by th© Muezzin at the hour of prayer. ■ 
1753 Hanwav Trm* (178*) II. vl L 144 noteyl m id* him 
this compliment In the tone In which w* sing th* esan. 
184* Fabxr Styrian Lake 64 , 1 bear the cou ntless Turkish 
Egans swell 

Xtelar, obs. Sc. form of Achiab. 

fBeod. Obs, A vttrUnt of Izubd, the letter Z, 

1397 Mow«» intnd. Mm. j6 X with 7. «»d. 4 p«r m. 









